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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89” CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


David encouraged himself in the Lord 
his God.—1 Samuel 30: 6. 

Almighty Father, whose spirit is with- 
in all Thy creation, whose love faileth 
never, and whose presence is with us all 
our days, make us more aware of Thee, 
more responsive to Thy call, more obedi- 
ent to Thy will, and more ready to help 
our fellow man. 

Grant unto us a greater honesty of 
purpose, a more generous attitude toward 
others, and a most genuine faith in 
Thee—which will help us live unshamed 
before Thee and those who love us. 
When we are tempted, give us strength 
to overcome our temptations; when we 
begin to give way to discouragement, 
help us to find our encouragement in 
Thee; when we fail and would give up, 
grant us courage to try again. 

May the light of truth illumine our 
way, may the love of life illumine our 
hearts, and may the life of love illumine 
our relationships with one another. 


Spirit of life, in this new dawn 
Give us the faith that follows on, 
Letting Thine all pervading power 
Fulfill the dream of this high hour. 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, September 22, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 6852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; 

H.R. 7850. An act to amend section 1822 (a) 
of title 38, United States Code, to extend the 
provisions for treble-damage actions to di- 
rect loan and insured loan cases; 

HR. 8699. An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oil Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit deduc- 
tion by brokers of certain costs and expenses 
from rental collections on properties acquired 
under the veterans’ loan programs; 

H.R. 12119. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
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replace the existing 14th Street Bridge, also 
known as the Highway Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12352. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain property to Pinellas County, 


Fla.; 

H.R. 12664. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Colorado exclusive jurisdiction held by the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Fort Lyon Veterans Hospital res- 
ervation; 

H.R. 13012. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Biloxi, Miss.; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corporate 
name of Georgetown University, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the act of April 8, 1935, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D. O.; and 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution to give ef- 
fect to the Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Character, approved at 
Beirut in 1948. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 203. An act to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to set aside funds for research 
into spinal cord injuries and diseases; 

H.R. 6958. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote savings 
under the Internal Revenue Service’s auto- 
matic data-processing system; and 

H.R. 16608. An act to amend the charter 
of Southeastern University of the District 
of Columbia. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 16559) entitled “An act to 
amend the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966 to au- 
thorize the establishment and operation 
of sea-grant colleges and programs by 
initiating and supporting programs of 
education and research in the various 
fields relating to the development of 
marine resources, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House 
on. the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. PELL, 
Mr. Morse, Mr, Kennepy of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. NELSON, Mr. Javits, Mr. MUR- 
PHY, and Mr. Fone to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2393) 
entitled “An act to authorize additional 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 positions for 
use in agencies or functions created or 


substantially expanded after June 30, 
1965.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 212. An act to designate a navigation 
lock and flood control structure of the cen- 
tral and southern Florida flood control proj- 
ect in the State of Florida as the W. P. 
Franklin Lock and Control Structure; and 

S. 8830. An act to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
PERMISSION TO FILE REPORT, TO 
ACCOMPANY H.R. 17607 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Ways and Means have until midnight 
tonight to file a report to accompany 

H.R. 17607. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 


There was no objection. 


TO AMEND SECTION 2056 OF THE 
INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
RELATING TO THE EFFECT OF 
DISCLAIMERS ON THE ALLOW- 
ANCE OF MARITAL DEDUCTION 
FOR ESTATE TAX PURPOSES 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 483) to 
amend section 2056 of the Internal Re- 
venue Code of 1954 relating to the effect 
of disclaimers on the allowance of the 
marital deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, strike out all after line 3 over to 
and including line 5 on page 3 and insert: 

“(A) if the disclaimer of such interest is 
made by such person before the date pre- 
scribed for the filing of the estate tax return 
and if such person does not accept such in- 
terest before making the disclaimer, such 
interest shall, for purposes of this section, be 
considered as passing from the decedent to 
the surviving spouse, and 

) if subparagraph (A) does not apply, 
such interest shall, for purposes of this sec- 
tion, be considered as passing, not to the 
surviving spouse, but to the person who made 
the disclaimer, in the same manner as if the 
disclaimer had not been made.” 

Page 3, strike out lines 6 to 10, inclusive, 
and insert: 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to estates of 
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descendants dying on or after the date of 
the enactment of this Act.” 

Page 3, after line 10, insert: 

“(c) In the case of the estate of a dece- 
dent dying before the date of the enactment 
of this Act for which the date prescribed for 
the filing of the estate tax return (deter- 
mined without regard to any extension of 
time for filing) occurs on or after January 1, 
1965, if, under section 2056 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, an interest would, in 
the absence of a disclaimer by any person 
other than the surviving spouse, be consid- 
ered as passing from the decedent to such 
person, and if a disclaimer of such interest 
is made by such person and as a result of 
such disclaimer the surviving spouse is en- 
titled to receive such interest, then such 
interest shall, for purposes of such section, 
be considered as passing from the decedent 
to the surviving spouse, if— 

“(1) the interest disclaimed was be- 
queathed or devised to such person, 

(2) before the date prescribed for the fil- 
ing of the estate tax return such person 
disclaimed all bequests and devices under 
such will, and 

“(3) such person did not accept any prop- 

erty under any such bequest or devise be- 
fore making the disclaimer. 
The amount of the deductions allowed un- 
der section 2056 of such Code by reason of 
this subsection, when added to the amount 
of the deductions allowable under such sec- 
tion without regard to this subsection, shall 
not exceed the greater of (A) the amount 
of the deductions which would be allow- 
able under such section without regard to 
the disclaimer if the surviving spouse elected 
to take against the will, or (B) an amount 
equal to one-third of the adjusted gross es- 
tate (within the meaning of subsection (c) 
(2) of such section) .” 

Page 3, after line 10, insert: 

“Src. 2. (a) Section 642(g) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to disallow- 
ance of double deductions) is amended by 
inserting ‘or of any other person’ after shall 
not be allowed as a deduction in computing 
the taxable income of the estate’. 

„(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply to taxable years ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act, but 
only with respect to amounts paid or in- 
curred, and losses sustained, after such date.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
to amend section 2056 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 relating to the effect of 
disclaimers on the allowance of the marital 
deduction for estate tax purposes, and for 
other purposes.” 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object 
and I shall not object, I do so only be- 
cause I think it might be well to have 
a brief explanation on this bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, as passed 
by. the House on August 11, 1966, H.R. 
483 provided for changes in the estate 
tax treatment of property which passes 
to a surviving spouse through disclaimer 
by a beneficiary under a will. 

Members of the House will recall that 
under present law the estate tax marital 
deduction, in general, permits the deduc- 
tion of up to one-half of the adjusted 
gross estate for property passing to a 
surviving spouse. Thus, under present 
rules, property passing directly to a sur- 
viving spouse under the terms of the 
decedent’s will can qualify for the mari- 
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tal deduction. Similarly, if the surviving 
spouse elects to take against the will, 
that is, to receive her share under the 
intestacy law of the State rather than 
under the will, the marital deduction is 
likewise available under such an election. 
Present law also provides, however, that 
the marital deduction does not apply to 
property passing to a surviving spouse 
as a result of a disclaimer by a bene- 
ficiary under the will in favor of the 
surviving spouse. 

The purpose of H.R. 483, as passed by 
the House, was to eliminate inequities and 
discriminatory treatment that results 
from the present disparate rules in this 
area. Accordingly, the bill, as approved 
by the House, would amend section 2056 
of the Internal Revenue Code to allow 
an interest in property which a surviv- 
ing spouse receives as a result of a dis- 
claimer by a beneficiary under a will to 
qualify for the marital deduction where 
certain conditions are met. The House 
bill applied to estates of decedents for 
which the date prescribed for filing of 
the estate tax return occurs on or after 
January 1, 1965—that is, decedents 
dying on or after October 1, 1963. 

Mr. Speaker, the other body for the 
most part left intact the provisions of the 
bill as passed by the House as far as their 
applicability. to estates of decedents dy- 
ing before the date of enactment of this 
bill and for which the date prescribed 
for filing the estate tax return of the 
decedent occurs on or after January 1, 
1965. 

The other body added amendments, 
however, which would apply with respect 
to decedents dying in the future; that is, 
on or after the date of enactment of H.R. 
483.. Under the Senate amendments, for 
the future, interests passing as the result 
of partial—as well as of complete—dis- 
claimers could qualify for the marital 
deduction, and the maximum amount of 
these interests which may qualify for the 
marital deduction would be the same 
as in the case of interests passing to the 
surviving spouse directly; that is, one- 
half of the adjusted gross estate. In ad- 
dition, the Senate amendments would 
provide that disclaimers with respect to 
property passing by the laws of in- 
testacy or otherwise, such as insurance 
or by trust, are to be fully effective for 
purposes of computing the marital de- 
duction. 

The other body also added a provision 
which, in the case of a trust or any 
other person, provides that items in- 
curred in the administration of the prop- 
erty of a deceased person may be de- 
ducted either by the other person for 
income tax purposes or by the estate of 
the deceased for estate tax purposes, but 
not for both. This provision is necessary 
in order to prevent a double deduction 
for such items which has been held to 
be allowable under recent court interpre- 
tation of the present language of the 
code. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of the 
Treasury has indicated that it does not 
object to the Senate amendments to this 
bill, and I recommend that the House 
concur in the amendments. 


September 26, 1966 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


BIRCH SOCIETY TACTICS ADOPTED 
BY MR. NIXON 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
nothing illustrates better the ethical 
bankruptcy of some elements of the Re- 
publican Party, and their desperation in 
pursuit of victory in 1966, than the re- 
turn to the campaign trail of Richard M. 
Nixon and the use which Nixon is mak- 
ing of methods which are nationally rec- 
ognized as the tactics of the John Birch 
Society. 

In the view of the Birch Society and 
its followers, a political end justifies any 
political means—including misleading 
and false propaganda, deception and out- 
right falsehood when expedient. 

An Alaska report the other day said 
Richard Nixon declined to endorse a John 
Birch Society candidate there. In Okla- 
homa, several days later, the same Mr. 
Nixon refused to answer a television 
newsman when he was asked to explain 
his presence to support a Birch Society 
candidate who is opposing me. 

Mr. Nixon then proceeded to demon- 
strate some of the forensic tactics which 
are the trademark of the Birch Society 
propagandists. 

He made a big appeal for election of 
Congressmen. who will vote to cut off aid 
to nations dealing with North Vietnam, 
and told his audience that my opponent 
would vote in this way, while I had “run 
away from that one.” 

This was outright, shameless, unadul- 
terated falsehood, since I have voted 
twice—on April 26 of 1966 and September 
20 of 1966—for a provision to cut off 
aid to nations trading with or shipping to 
North Vietnam. 

Not content with one deception, Nixon 
also told a press conference that I “had 
as much to do with the Arkansas project 
as Barry Goldwater did with the TVA.” 
The obvious inference was that I had not 
supported the Arkansas River develop- 
ment program, referred to by the re- 
porter, since Goldwater was not a TVA 
supporter. 

I will deal at some length with this 
landmark falsehood in a special order; 
it is too big, and too irresponsible, to 
treat lightly. Every American should be 
alerted to the methods being used by 
Nixon today. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 


September 26, 1966 


JOHN BIRCHER CONTRIBUTES TO 
PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER.. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I hasten to remind the gentleman from 
Oklahoma that a member of the John 
Birch Society, within the last 6 or 8 
months, contributed $12,000 to President 
Johnson’s President’s Club and we can 
all assume this political campaign con- 
tribution will be used to help elect 
Democrats. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Surely. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I have received 
no funds myself from the John Birch 
Society, and my opponent in this race 
cannot make that statement, I assure 
you. The gentleman’s remarks about the 
reported President’s Club contributions 
certainly have no bearing whatsoever on 
the campaign tactics being employed by 
Mr. Nixon or my opponent. I want no 
part of the Birch Society myself. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I repeat that 
the President’s Club received a $12,000 
contribution from a very active member 
of the John Birch Society. Unquestion- 
ably the managers of the President’s Club 
will use those funds on behalf of Demo- 
SA candidates and the Democratic 


DEATH OF MRS. JOHN PHILLIPS, OF 
RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from. 
California? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inform the House of the death 
of Dorothy Phillips, the wife of our long- 
time colleague, John Phillips, from River- 
side, Calif. The füneral will be held at 
Riverside on the 30th of September. 
There has been a request that no flowers 
whatsoever be sent, but that any con- 
tribution to the Cancer Society of River- 
side will be most commendable. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
rollcall No. 293, on September 20, I was 
inevitably detained in my district on 
urgent business and I was unable to vote. 
Had I been present, Mr. Speaker, I would 
have voted to support the motion to 
recommit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's 
statement will appear in the RECORD. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 302] 
Adair Giaimo 
Albert Gilligan Murphy, N.Y. 
Ashbrook Grabowski 
Ashley Gray Nedzi 
Aspinall Greigg Nix 
Blatnik Griffiths O’Brien 
Bow Gurney O’Konski 
Brock Hagan, Ga. Olsen, Mont. 
Brown, Clar- Halleck Philbin 
ence J., Jr. Halpern Pirnie 
Callaway Hanna Poage 
Hansen, Idaho Pool 
Casey Hansen, Iowa Powell 
Celler Hébert Rees 
Clausen, Holifield Reifel 
Don H. Holland Reinecke 
Clevenger Hutchinson Resnick 
Collier Irwin Rivers, S.C. 
Conable Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Colo. 
Cooley Johnson, Okla. Rogers, Tex 
Corbett Jones, Mo. Roncalio 
Corman Jones, N.C Roudebush 
Craley Keith St Germain 
Cunningham Keogh Scott 
Daddario King, N.Y Shipley 
Davis, Ga es 
Dent Kupferman Skubitz 
Derwinski Landrum Stanton 
Donohue McClory 
Dorn McEwen Stephens 
Duncan, Oreg. Sweeney 
‘al McVicker Teague, Tex 
Edwards, Ala. Machen Toll 
Edwards, La Mailliard Tunney 
Evans, Colo Martin, Ala Tuten 
bstein Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Michel Weltner 
Findley Miller White, Idaho 
Fino Monagan Whitten 
Fisher Moore Wilson, Bob 
Flynt Morrison Wright 
Fogarty Morse 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 310 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
8 under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
House Resolution 923, providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 15111, a bill to pro- 
vide for continued progress in the Na- 
tion’s war on poverty, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 923 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15111) to provide for continued progress in 
the Nation’s war on poverty. After gen- 
eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
bill and shall continue not to exceed eight 
hours to be equally divided and controlled 
by the majority and minority members of 
the Committee on Education and labor, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous ques- 
tion shall be considered as ordered on the 
bill and amendments thereto to final passage 
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without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMITH], pending which I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 923 
provides an open rule with 8 hours of 
general debate for consideration of H.R. 
15111, a bill to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

To more and efficiently fulfill the goals 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, we 
must mobilize a larger portion of our na- 
tional resources for the conduct of the 
war on poverty and at the same time be 
cognizant of the other national commit- 
ments and responsibilities. H.R. 15111, 
as reported by the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, comes within the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The legislative committee apparently 
has attempted to take advantage of the 
experience gained from the more than 
1% year’s operation of the war on pov- 
erty. The purpose of the 1966 amend- 
ments is to take maximum advantage of 
those progrems offering the greatest op- 
portunity for success. In so doing, it is 
felt that the cycle of poverty can be 
broken by beginning first with young 
children. Therefore, the authorization 
for Operation Headstart has been vastly 
expanded with its child development and 
family strengthening program. 

I might say also that a substantial in- 
crease in the Youth Corps program has 
been proposed by the present legislation. 

It is deemed necessary to encourage 
the present healthy demand for workers 
by expanding job training programs. 
The quickest and most logical road from 
poverty to prosperity is a good job and 
hard work. 

No war on poverty can be successful 
unless there is a healthy economy. 
Never in our Nation’s history has there 
been a more fruitful time to win the war 
on poverty. 

The great human assets sought to be 
saved by this legislation are so precious 
they deserve nothing but our best efforts. 

Mr. Speaker, so far as I know, there 
has been no program which has been 
written into law by Congress in the past 
10 or 12 years that has been more con- 
troversial than the one that we will be 
considering this week. I think without 
exception almost every Member of Con- 
gress has found some good and at the 
same time some bad in the program as 
it has been administered in the past year 
and a half. Icertainly have been highly 
critical of some of the administration of 
the present programs, some of which I 
believe to be wasteful expenditure of 
funds. 

On the other hand, I think we all have 
to commend the work that has been done 
in other areas. As I mentioned earlier, 
the program of Headstart, the program 
of the Youth Corps, and the work that 
has been done in these areas has been 
generally very helpful, and it seems to 
me that the committee in its wisdom has 
attempted to emphasize and to expand 
those areas of the program which have 
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proven to be beneficial and which have 
established a record of which the Con- 
gress can be proud. 

At the same time, they have severely 
restricted in fact they have almost 
completely cut out funds for some of 
those areas in which I believe the great- 
est waste develops. I am , for 
example, of some of the demonstration 
grants. I know from my own experience 
in the State of California, that many 
of these demonstration grants have 
been of questionable value. 

As I analyze the bill brought to us 
today by the Committee on Education 
and Labor, I am impressed with the con- 
sideration and the efforts given by that 
committee to make this bill conform with 
what I believe are the interests of the 
American people. 

This bill has gone through some 
rather agonizing moments in the last 
year. The Committee on Rules held on 
this bill probably the most extensive 
hearings of any piece of legislation. We 
started our hearings on June 9. We 
held hearings on June 14, 15, 21, 22, 23, 
and, finally, on June 29. At those hear- 
ings, transcripts were taken and those 
have been printed. 

I believe a number of important mat- 
ters were brought to the attention of the 
Congress through those hearings, as well, 
of course, as at the hearings held by the 
Committee on Education and Labor. I 
hope Members will avail themselves of 
the opportunity to read the report issued 
by the Committee on Rules upon this 
resolution. 

Some have indicated that this sets a 
precedent. However, this is not true. 
The committee simply attempted to out- 
line some of the problems we had in 
getting full and complete testimony as to 
whether or not a rule should be granted. 

The committee, in its wisdom, on June 
29, did grant a rule on this bill calling, as 
I have indicated before, for 8 hours of 
debate. I believe it is a matter worthy 
of consideration by the Congress. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge the adop- 
tion of the resolution, and I reserve the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 923 
provides an open rule with 8 hours of 
debate for the consideration of H.R. 
15111, the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1966, commonly referred to as 
the war on poverty. The rule also pro- 
vides that any majority member of the 
Education and Labor Committee may 
call up the bill and control the time; 
and that any minority member of the 
committee can control the time of the 
minority. 

You will recall that last Thursday, I 
made some remarks about the 21-day 
rule in connection with this measure. 
For record purposes, I wish to review the 
same at this time. 

H.R. 15111 was reported by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor on 
June 1. 

On June 3 the Rules Committee re- 
ceived a letter from the chairman of the 
Education and Labor Committee request- 
ing a hearing, at the earliest possible 
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date in order that we may seek action on 
the floor of the House without delay.” 

Hearings were promptly held on the 
following dates: June 9,.14, 15, 21, 22, 
and 23. Hearings were also set on June 
27 and 29 in order to give the chairman 
an opportunity to appear. He did not 
appear at any time before the Rules 
Committee. 

On June 29 the Rules Committee re- 
ported an open rule with 8 hours of 
debate, as previously mentioned. 

Due to the July 4 recess the report 
accompanying the rule was not available 
until July 14, at which time it was filed 
with the rule. 

On September 1, more than 1½ months 
after a rule had been granted, the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee filed House Resolution 1014 under 
the 21-day rule. It was defective and a 
corrected version was filed on Septem- 
ber 2. 

As I mentioned last Thursday, this, in 
my opinion, is not the purpose of the 21- 
day rule. The House rules provide for 
the use of the 21-day rule when the Rules 
Committee has acted adversely or not 
acted within 21 days. This was not the 
situation in this instance. The Rules 
Committee had acted affirmatively. 

During the past several weeks, several 
informal discussions were held between 
various members of the Rules Committee. 
I made my position clear that if this 
measure were brought up under the 21- 
day rule, that I would raise a point of 
order, and, if overruled, would attempt to 
defeat the 21-day rule. I also made it 
clear that if this measure were brought 
up under the rule granted by the Rules 
Committee, that I would support the rule. 
I am supporting this rule here today. 
That does not mean that I support the 
bill as presently written. But Ido believe 
the House should have an opportunity 
to work its will on this legislation. 

Last year after the program had been 
in existence for some months, the report 
stated: 

It was not possible to completely judge 
some of the programs of this great new ap- 
proach to the elimination of poverty because 
the program is only in its initial stages of 
operation. It is possible, however, to say at 
this time that the program as a whole ap- 
pears to be soundly conceived and that the 
administration of it is being well and faith- 
fully carried on. 


I believe most Members accepted this 
committee statement in order to give 
additional time to the program, I per- 
sonally voted against the bill. 

The report this year accompanying 
H.R..15111 states as follows: 


The Committee on Education and Labor 
has conducted an extensive investigation 
into the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
as amended. This investigation extended 
over a period of approximately 1 year, in- 
cluding hearings in Washington by the com- 
mittee lasting over 2 weeks, and on-the-spot 
and field investigations of 79 different pro- 
grams in 22 States and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The investigations included visits to 15 
Job Corps conservation and urban training 
centers. Also included were spot checks on 
the operation of Neighborhood Youth Corps 
and intensive investigation of 58 Community 
Action programs in large cities.such as New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Boston and De- 
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troit and rural communities in North Caro- 
lina, Texas, New Mexico, and West Virginia. 
In fact, the investigation covered the entire 


nomic Opportunity Act. 

The committee has spent many hours in 
open and executive session, and the legisla- 
tion we present is the result of these exten- 
šive deliberations and in-depth investiga- 
tions, 


The extensive minority views take 
issue with these statements. They state 
that they submitted the names of nu- 
merous witnesses to the committee who 
they believed should have been heard, 
but that none were called. They are 
unable to locate an overall summary or 
report covering the so-called extensive 
investigations for which the House here- 
tofore appropriated $250,000. They feel 
that some parts of the program are good, 
that some are bad. Their desire is to 
work with the majority in an effort to 
try to make this program successful. 
They feel that they have not been given 
the opportunity to do this, which is in 
their opinion wrong so far as the House 
is concerned and so far as the people of 
the United States are concerned, partic- 
ularly those living in poverty. 

In reviewing some of the new pro- 
grams, it is noted that there is a Nelson- 
Scheuer program for $88 million. As 
best I can determine, this is somewhat 
of an Adult Neighborhood Corps. Ap- 
parently little, if any, information is 
available as to just what this program 
contemplates. Another new program is 
narcotics rehabilitation—$12%% million. 
It was only a few weeks ago that we 
passed a bill which materially changed 
the law regarding narcotic addicts. 
After years of study it was determined 
that they may be sick people and should 
be treated accordingly. The House gave 
its approval. I am unable to find any 
information as to what the Office of 
Economic Opportunity intends to do 
with the $1214 million for this narcotics 
rehabilitation program. It does not 
make sense to turn an important sub- 
ject like this over to OEO without some 
ground rules or testimony as to what 
they contemplate doing. They could use 
the English system and provide narcotics 
to addicts, which the experts in the 
United States disapprove of. They 
could defeat what those of experience in 
this field are trying to do. 

Another new program is personal 
emergency loans for $8 million. There 
is little information as to what is con- 
templated on this new program. 

It appears. that problem p 
such as the Job Corps and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps are continued with 
no real improvements. A ceiling has 
been placed on the number of Job Corps 
enrollees, but no better controls or guide- 
lines are proposed. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has fathered Neighborhood 
Adult Corps which has no more guide- 
lines or controls than its parent, and will 
undoubtedly be subject to the same 
abuses. 

Community action programs, called by 
many proponents the heart of the war 
on poverty, are floundering across the 
country. In many areas, the poor who 
were to be active participants on com- 
munity action boards are not permitted 
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to elect their representatives and OEO 
refuses to intervene to correct this. 

Duplication and working at cross- 
purposes abounds in two major areas of 
the program—education and job train- 
ing. Two examples will suffice: First, 
the Office of Education partially funds 
Headstart programs, OEO partially 
funds the same program. Why is not 
the whole program placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Office of Education 
which has experience in the field and 
with whom school agencies are used to 
dealing. Second, why are not the Job 
Corps and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, both problem programs, along 
with the proposed Adult Corps, trans- 
ferred to the Department of labor, which 
has experience in the field of job train- 
ing and manpower development? Why 
the duplication and overlap? Why are 
not experienced Federal agencies utilized 
instead of creating new ones? 

An editorial in the July 7 issue of the 
Glendale News-Press in my district sets 
forth their opinion of the poverty pro- 
gram: 

Poverty War STILL BuNGLING 


The assertion of Sargent Shriver, director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, that 
poverty will be eliminated in the United 
States in 10 years is another unfortunate 
statement that can only raise false hope. 

It is visionary and crue] to intimate that 
the so-called war on poverty as presently 
constituted will eliminate poverty in the 
foreseeable future. 

Also, if there were ever a Federal program 
that could be held up as an example of 
waste it is the current so-called war against 
poverty. It is crying for an investigation 
and corrections. 

In the two years the war“ has been con- 
ducted a large proportion of the $2.3 billion 
spent has been literally dissipated for no 
good purpose and has not helped the poor 
proportionately. Unless the program is al- 
tered drastically, the same will be true of 
the $1.7 billion proposed for next year. 

It is outrageous to know that communities 
have been declared “pockets of poverty” 
without logic and against their wills. How 
salaries aggregating $53.5 million annually 
for a towering and overpopulated bureauc- 
racy help the poor is hard to fathom. 

The costs of enrollees and graduates from 
the programs is a flagrant waste of national 
resources. Overhead for the average Job 
Corps participant, for example, is $22,000 a 
year which is nearly enough to send 10 young 
persons to a quality college. This is a mild 
example, 

Poverty funds have been used to stage anti- 
social plays, finance demonstrations, haul 
stalled cars of the poor from freeways, gone 
into the pockets of children of well-to-do 
families and even paid adults who refuse to 
attend training classes. 

At best the so-called war on poverty is an 
ill-conceived, crash program with political 
overtones. At the worst it is a political pork 
barrel that is a disgrace to good government, 

Patchwork or piecemeal amendments to 
the present program will not correct the 
abuses. What is needed is an entirely new 
law with new guidelines, new priorities and 
a new respect for the taxpayer’s dollar, 

There is merit to the suggestion that most 
of the OEO programs should be shifted to 
other existing federal an aye such as the 
Department of Education or the Department 
of Labor, 

Unless the emphasis and the management 
of the present "War on Poverty” is changed, 
the only possibility in 10 years is that the 
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average taxpayer will be eligible for the 
program. 


Mr. Speaker, I firmly believe that ev- 
ery Member of this great legislative body 
would like to eliminate all poverty. But 
I doubt very much that this bill will ac- 
complish that desire. I hope it can be 
appropriately amended so that the bad 
parts can be eliminated and the good 
parts made even better. 

I support the rule, Mr. Speaker, and 
urge its adoption. I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and, include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Congress again takes up its continued 
war against the Nation’s poverty and its 
program to aid destitute families 
throughout the Nation to enjoy some of 
the Nation’s abundance and prepare 
their children for future citizenship. 
The Committee on Education and Labor 
has devoted many weeks on meetings, on 
hearings, investigations, and checkup on 
operations of this program which was 
only started by our Government a year 
and a half ago. 

Vice President Humpnurey pointed out 
recently that our appropriations with re- 
gard to the poverty program are similar 
to the money our society spends on can- 
cer research. Poverty is like a cancer 
in our society and any program initiated 
cannot cure all of the problems which are 
confronting us in a society as complicat- 
ed as ours. 

One of the most significant accom- 
plishments of our poverty program has 
been the creation of community action 
agencies. These agencies are representa- 
tive of the groups which are affected— 
namely poor people—and from my view- 
point they are important because about 
50 percent or more of their work is de- 
voted to the education of young people 
under programs such as Headstart and 
Upward Bound programs. 

The direction of this mammoth and 
complex program is fortunately under 
the leadership of a dedicated American 
possessing the experience and ability to 
organize and withstand criticism, politi- 
cal, and otherwise, to which a mammoth 
operation of this type could be an easy 
victim. Very few Americans would have 
the heart and the stability and the men- 
tal fortitude to survive a complex opera- 
tion of this nationwide magnitude. 

People who have investigated the op- 
erations of this program and who are 
convinced that our Nation’s proverty 
must be lessened and curtailed, without 
exception, pay tribute to Sargent Shri- 
ver and his assistants who have suc- 
ceeded in successfully launching the 
poverty program. We all realize that in 
the first few years of this program mis- 
takes will be made by the leaders. Cor- 
recting these mistakes has been done by 
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the experienced leaders who are grad- 
ually streamlining the program into an 
efficient and well-functioning undertak- 
ing. 

Recently the Reader’s Digest edited a 
five-page article on the great success of 
the “Headstart for America’s Young- 
sters.” I wish to incorporate at this 
point several paragraphs from this long 
article commending the early success of 
the Headstart program: 

Last summer, when most American pre- 
school children were at home, more than 
half a million youngsters from poverty- 
stricken families were congregating in 
schoolhouses in such widely varying places 
as Indian reservations, Harlem slums, the 
backwoods hollows of Appalachia, and the 
Delta country of Mississippi. 

Parents shared the impression that their 
children had benefited from the program. 
An analysis of teacher interviews with 10,000 
parents showed that 87 percent believed that 
their children had improved in deportment 
and self-confidence; 96 percent reported a 
heightened interest in new things. And par- 
ent involvement was equally impressive. 
Tens of thousands served as volunteers, do- 
ing everything from preparing meals and 
shepherding the children on field trips to 
making toys and instructing the kids in 
games. They often became as excited about 
learning as did their children. 

In Cleveland, with 4,388 children in the 
program, some 8,000 parents attended meet- 
ings; in New York, where 26,000 were en- 
rolled, two-thirds of the parents came to 
meetings and classes. One parent-coordina- 
tor reported: “We made more progress with 
the parents in 6 weeks than we had been 
able to make in 4 years.” 


Of all the programs in the war on 
poverty, Project Headstart has involved 
the largest number of individuals, 
aroused the greatest enthusiasm at the 
grassroots level and caused the least 
controversy. Headstart is being contin- 
ued on a permanent basis, with pro- 
grams throughout the academic year 
and another large project scheduled for 
next summer. 

Clearly, the program has made an 
auspicious beginning at one of the most 
inspiring tasks an enlightened nation 
can undertake: launching its youngest 
and most needy citizens on an upward 
spiral to preliminary education and the 
good life. 

Had this program for kindergarten 
children been launched 30 years ago the 
Nation would have less crime and relief 
rolls in 1966. 

The Headstart program is but one of 
several great undertakings which in- 
clude urban and rural community action 
program, expanded job training, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and basic educa- 
tion for adults. 

Twelve million dollars set aside for aid 
to drug addicts and youngsters who are 
exposed to dope and drugs of various 
categories, along with several other proj- 
ects all tending to relieve our Nation of 
poverty of millions of unfortunate fami- 
lies throughout our land. 

I hope this legislation to curtail Amer- 
ican poverty, crime, and suffering is 
passed by a large majority. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks a newspaper article from the 
Gary, Ind., Post Tribune setting out 
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the success of a few programs in connec- 
tion with the Lake County, Indiana’s 
Economic Opportunity projects in my 
congressional district: 


Two SUCCESSFUL ANTIPOVERTY PROJECTS 
EXTENDED BY LCEOC UNTIL JANUARY 

Crown PorntT.—Twoọo antipoverty projects, 
one in Gary and one in East Chicago, have 
been extended by the Lake County Economic 
Opportunity Council until Jan. 31, 1967. 

“Operation Jobs,” begun in Gary as a sum- 
mer project by the Gary Urban League, and 
@ tutoring project in the East Chicago 
schools, operated by Catholic charities, are 
the two programs, 

Both are considered successful and will 
probably be considered for expansion to 
other areas of the county when 1967 pro- 
grams are considered later this year. 

Both Gary and Hammond have asked to be 
included in an expanded tutoring project, 
according to Robert J. Carlson, LCEOC’s as- 
sistant director. 

“Operation Jobs” makes use of persons 
from poverty areas in an effort to contact 
individuals who need jobs. 

The Gary Aid to Dependent Children 
Mother’s Club and several acknowledged 
“gang leaders” have been used in the can- 
vass with remarkable success, according to 
George Coker, Gary Urban League’s staff di- 
rector. 

From July 26 through Aug. 5, the project 
contacted 1,362 persons who needed work. 
Many were referred to employment and 
training agencies. A total of 256 were sent 
to the on-the-job training program and 150 
were accepted. 

Of the 31 referrals to the Gary Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, 14 were accepted imme- 
diately. Three of the seven referred to the 
city of Gary are working and several hun- 
dred others were given a chance for job 
training in various projects. 

It will cost $34,500 to keep the jobs pro- 
gram going and $8,350 for the tutoring proj- 
ect. 


Proposals to expand these programs and 
to operate all other community action and 
anti-poverty projects in 1967 must be in 
the LCEOC’s Hammond headquarters by 
Sept. 1. 

Carlson asked for one-page outlines of the 
intended program and budget for each proj- 
ect 


Any organization, including the LCEOO’s 
neighborhood action councils and area 
councils, or groups like the Urban League 
and Catholic charities, can make a proposal. 

The LCEOC meeting in September will in- 
clude a review and decision on all the pro- 
posals. Applications for those that are ap- 
proved will be written in October and given 
to LCEOC for a final decision in November. 

All 1967 program applications must be 
submitted to the Federal Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) for funding approval at 
least 75 days before the LCEOC’s new pro- 
gram year beginning Feb. 1, Carlson em- 
phasized. 

After Dec. 1, the LCEOC staff will begin 
working with area school systems in plan- 
ning Operation Headstart for next summer. 
Some 1,900 children were enrolled in that 
program this summer in nine school sys- 
tems in Lake County. 

Beginning Feb. 1, 1967, the staff will work 
on special summer projects, like “Operation 
Decision,” “Operation Jobs” and the school 
summer recreation program, now being of- 
fered. 

be Be all LCEOC programs fitting within a 

ed program year, officials hope to elim- 
inate the necessity for quick decisions that 
hampered preparation of this year’s Head- 
start and summer programs. å 

To accomplish this, the deadlines for 1967 
program proposals must be met, Carlson said. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois [Mr. An- 
DERSON], my colleague on the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I think it is perhaps at least of 
historical interest to note that when the 
so-called ad hoc subcommittee of the 
Committee on Education and Labor met 
on Tuesday, March 8, 1966, 6 months ago, 
the chairman of that committee opened 
the hearing with these words—and I am 
quoting now from the first volume of the 
hearings on this bill: 

The ad hoc subcommittee is sitting today, 
and will continue to sit until it is finished 
with the testimony that we hope will be as 
brief as possible, so we can get the show on 
the road before the full committee, with the 
expectation of having this legislation on the 
floor the week after the Easter recess. 


Well, as I have indicated, 6 months 
have passed since those words were 
spoken. 

Apparently a funny thing must have 
happened on the way to the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

A week ago, on September 19, along, 
I presume, with other Members of the 
House of Representatives, I received a 
letter from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor which 
enclosed a report which is entitled “The 
Summary of the Report of the Investi- 
gative Task Force of the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee of the War on Poverty Pro- 
gram.” This is a mimeographed docu- 
ment of about 41 pages with a lot of blank 
spaces, I might add, and for totally un- 
explained reason this report could not 
be made available to the Rules Commit- 
tee when we conducted our hearings some 
months ago, nor could it be made avail- 
able to the other Members of this body 
until just a week ago Monday, even 
though, you will note, it bears a date of 
March 1, 1966. 

It purports to be a summary of that 
investigation, an investigation for which 
—9 House has to date authorized $250,- 


it mention that for this reason, that 
in the letter of transmittal that accom- 
panies the so-called investigative report, 
the chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee makes what I regard as the 
perfectly astonishing statement: 

This report, along with the newspaper 
series on the war on poverty which I placed 
in the Recorp during the subcommittee hear- 
ings this past March, should give you a 
comprehensive picture of the war on pov- 
erty. 


Mr. Speaker, if the Members of this 
House, exercising their responsibilities as 
legislators, are going to base their legis- 
lative judgment to authorize a $1,750 
million on this report and on & series of 
newspaper articles which the chairman 
put in the Recorp 6 months ago, I sub- 
mit that we are not doing our duty to 
the American people. 

You know, we were told—and this was 
told to us, I think, by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quie]—that this bill 
was drafted in closed caucuses of the 
Democratic majority of that committee, 
and that when some 67 witnesses were 
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asked to be called, that the answer given 
by the chairman when the request was 
denied was Well, the reason they are 
not being called is because I am the 
chairman.” 

This is the kind of treatment that this 
bill had in the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and you have already heard 
from my’ colleague, the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SMITH], as to the less 
than satisfactory treatment that the 
Rules Committee received in its effort 
to bring out the facts surrounding this 
expensive and controversial piece of 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider for just a 
moment the context in which we con- 
sider this bill today. 

The headlines of our Washington 
newspaper this morning said: 

Two Johnson Aides See Tax Rise Likely. 


The lead story goes on to say that— 

Treasury Secretary Fowler regards it “as 
certainly within the realm of probability 
that we will have an increase in personal 
income taxes.” 


Secretary Connor waxes even a little 
bolder and says that for some time he 
has favored higher taxes to combat in- 
flation. 

Mr. Speaker, once again we have be- 
gun to hear the very carefully modu- 
lated orchestration of administration 
spokesmen who are composing what must 
be for them a new tune, this time the 
tune of fiscal responsibility. They are 
talking about the necessity of having 
revenues balance expenditures. 

Well, you know, this tune that they 
are composing is not very new to John 
Q. Public. He recognizes it, I am sure, 
as that old Democratic melody of “The 
Taxpayer Blues.” 

Mr. Speaker, the people of this coun- 
try are going to be following closely de- 
velopments in this Chamber this week. 
They are going to be listening to the 
debate as it develops and unfolds on this 
bill. They are going to be seeking an 
answer to this question: Does not fiscal 
responsibility also mean that programs 
like the poverty program should require 
the most searching analysis and careful 
evaluation so that we know for a cer- 
tainty that the taxpayer is getting full 
value? 

Sure, we can spend $2.3 billion and 
spread it around the country and do 
some good. Nobody is going to be foolish 
enough to challenge that statement. But 
are we getting dollar for dollar the kind 
of value and administration which we 
have a right to expect when the American 
people are being confronted with the im- 
minent possibility of an increase in 
taxes? 

To turn just a moment again to this 
very curious document, which is called 
an investigative report. To be sure, 
fire are some very interesting tidbits 

ere. 

Mr. Speaker, this report of the inves- 
tigative task force is filled with interest- 
ing little tidbits of information—witness 
the fact that the Los Pinos Job Corps 
Camp is situated only one-half mile from 
a nudist camp in California, but for some 
reason it does not discuss the serious 
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charge that the Government leased a 
rundown old hotel at disadvantageous 
terms in West Virginia—that is, to 
everyone but the owner of the hotel. 

In its “General analysis” section this 
report comes to the astonishing conclu- 
sion that: 

Generally the Job Corps is operating ef- 
ficiently and effectively. 


One wonders therefore why the chair- 
man in his list of amendments feels it 
necessary to suggest a cutback to a goal 
of 45,000 enrollees by June 30, 1967. 
Gone apparently is the first blush of 
optimism which talked about 100,000 in 
the Job Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that with the 
recent announcement by the Secretary 
of Defense of the intention to lower draft 
eligibility standards to salvage about 
40,000 young men who would otherwise 
be rejected because of mental and physi- 
cal deficiencies that title I of this bill 
needs a whole new look by the Congress. 

To turn to title II, the section on com- 
munity action programs, I am shocked to 
read the short four-sentence paragraph 
of the investigative report on Haryou- 
ACT in New York City which as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, had been funded to the extent 
of $12,115,586. 

All it says with respect to the well- 
publicized charges of irregularity is that 
they are under investigation by the De- 
partment of Justice and the New York 
County district attorney so “therefore 
further investigations by the task force 
have been postponed, pending the out- 
come of the above-mentioned investiga- 
tions.” That scarcely provides the kind 
of information this House needs to make 
an enlightened judgment. 

I think despite the sketchy nature of 
the report about which I have been talk- 
ing the very last sentence in it manages 
to encapsulate what has been wrong with 
this program: 

The reorientation of the whole war on pov- 
erty into a program of education, training, 
and jobs through which the unemployed 
could be put to work doing some of those 
things which are not now being done in many 
American communities—this would be the 
first order of business. 


While there are some interesting tid- 
bits like that, this report does not begin 
to illustrate, at least in my mind, what 
justification this administration has to 
come before this Congress and ask for 
the kind of increased funds they are ask- 
ing for today. 

I supported the resolution in the Rules 
Committee, and my support of the reso- 
lution today is predicated on the hope 
and expectation that, during the week of 
debate that we hope to devote to this bill, 
we will give the kind of searching con- 
sideration to the amendments that will 
be offered to make this a better program 
than it is today. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. COLMER]. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, Iam sure 
that we all have sympathy for the poor 
gnd would like tc see their lot improved. 

But, I am just as sure that we will dis- 
agree in our definition of the words, “the 
poor,” and, therefore, in our estimate of 
how many Americans are poor. Further 
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we will most certainly disagree about 
what can be and should be done to help 
those who, for one reason or another, 
are not able to help themselves. 

My purpose in rising is not to dwell in 
any great detail on the duplications of 
other established programs, the confused 
administration, and the abuses that have 
arisen under poverty programs. Others 
will no doubt go fully into these weak- 
nesses. 

In passing, however, I would like to 
note briefly a few reports that have come 
to me on the way the Headstart pro- 
gram is operated in my State. I realize 
that the Headstart program is generally 
regarded as the show case project of the 
war on poverty, and maybe it is in your 
State. I note that throughout the Mid- 
west, the East, and the Far West, the 
Headstart grants were made to respon- 
sible school people, either the local school 
board or a parochial school. But that is 
not how it operates in my State. 

A few token grants have been made to 
responsible public or private school of- 
ficials, but $712 million was granted this 
past year in my State to a tiny Negro 
junior college that had not seen $75,000 
at any one time before it was touched by 
the wand of the Fairy Godfather in 
Washington. The grant to this tiny in- 
stitution of funds for Headstart centers 
in almost half of the counties of my 
State was, of course, a subterfuge, a gim- 
mick, to get around the Governor’s veto. 
The real grantee, who acts as the col- 
lege’s subcontractor, is an organization 
called the Child Development Group of 
Mississippi. It was organized and is con- 
trolled by a militant civil rights group 
located at Mount Beulah near Edwards, 
Miss., and staffed by out-of-State minis- 
ters with records of extreme leftwing 
activities. The Mount Beulah center not 
only fathered the CDGM, but also in con- 
junction with SNICK the invasion of the 
Greenville Air Force Base, several wild 
demonstrations here in Washington, the 
demonstrations at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention in 1964, a demonstra- 
tion against our State legislature in spe- 
cial session to liberalize our voting laws 
so that anyone who could read and write 
could register, and the Mississippi Free- 
dom Democratic Party. You will recall 
that this last group’s Communist and 
Communist-front lawyers attempted to 
deprive the State of Mississippi of any 
representation in this Congress. 

Knowing that background of the be- 
hind-the-scenes group pulling the pup- 
pet strings, neither you nor I should be 
surprised to find that the Headstart funds 
in Mississippi have in a very large meas- 
ure been used to subsidize, with the tax- 
payers’ money, the most militant ad- 
vocates and adherents of black power. 

This indirect subsidy was apparent 
most recently during the Meredith 
march, when Headstart trucks were used 
to haul marchers and Headstart centers 
fed them. Actually, it became apparent 
from the first grant to CDGM. In Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss., a Negro school teacher 
with some graduate work applied for em- 
ployment and was told by the Mount 
Beulah organizer that she would not be 
hired because she had not taken part in 
civil rights activities. 
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Also, the stories one hears of fiscal ir- 
responsibility in the Headstart program 
in my area should surprise no one. For 
example, I get reports from my home 
county of grocery bills of over $500 for 
one center several times a week. I hear 
that quantities of fresh meat are pur- 
chased on Fridays, presumably for the 
employees to carry home for the week- 
end. I am told of Headstart purchases 
of cigarettes. 

I repeat that this is not surprising 
when the Headstart program is set up by 
two outsiders without consulting any re- 
sponsible county official. A newsman 
with our local paper telephoned the 
mayors, the school superintendents, the 
health department, and the welfare of- 
fice, and though the program was nearly 
2 years old, only the welfare officials 
knew about it. The newsman inter- 
viewed a consultant sent by the CDGM 
itself to evaluate the program, and she 
reported “squalor, apathy, and disorgani- 
zation causing a waste of effort and 
money.” She was reported further as 
saying, “This project needs the help of 
the white community there.” The next 
day the officials of the project denied 
the squalor charge and jealously rebuffed 
any assistance or involvement of the 
white community in the self-segregated 
project. 

This leads me to wonder, further, Mr. 
Speaker, if this approach does not make 
the supposed beneficiaries even more de- 
pendent, this time upon a new form of 
paternalism. I ask you, my friends, does 
this approach not actually destroy initia- 
tive and lead to the apathy noted by the 
Headstart consultant in my hometown? 

INFLATION 


Mr. Speaker, a broader consideration 
that concerns me deeply is the effect of 
all of this Federal spending for programs 
like the war on poverty on the economy 
of the country at a time when it is being 
called on to support a very real war in 
Vietnam. I am concerned about the ef- 
fect on the poor and those who live on a 
fixed income of the continued policy of 
pump-priming by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the continued nonessential spend- 
ing that feeds the fires of inflation, that 
helps push prices higher and higher, that 
increases the cost of living to the poor 
and to us all. I venture to say that no 
person within this membership has 
waved the warning flag against inflation 
as much as I over the past 20 years. 

You have heard me say time and time 
again that communism is not America’s 
greatest enemy. Instead, I have con- 
tended that inflation would be the first 
destroyer of this our great common coun- 
try. I have repeatedly pointed out on 
the floor of this House that the Com- 
munists want neither war nor peace. 
Their main purpose, in my humble judg- 
ment, is to conquer this country, as they 
have conquered others, by the simple 
procedure of bleeding us white in the 
destruction of our economy. They 
would accomplish this here as elsewhere 
through fear, infiltration by prodding us 
into bankruptcy, and taking over in the 
resultant confusion of chaos and hunger. 

I again call your attention to the fact 
that the first line of security of this Na- 
tion is not how many nuclear subs, jet 
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bombers, and so forth we have, but the 
solvency of the American dollar. Once 
the financial stability of the Nation is 
lost we have lost everything, and we will 
not be able to help anybody. 

Washington urged that we “cherish 
public credit.” He said: 

One method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible. 


In his farewell address, he said: 

Avoid likewise the accumulation of debt 
not only by shunning occasions of expense, 
but by vigorous exertions in times of peace 
to discharge the debts which unavoidable 
wars may have occasioned, not ungenerously 
throwing upon posterity the burden which 
we ourselves ought to bear. 


Now our President tells us that the 
extent of our inflation is less than other 
industrial countries of the free world, 
and for us not to worry about it. This 
is the same as the doctor telling me that 
I have high blood pressure and that if 
I do not slow down, I will have a fatal 
heart attack. To which I reply, “But, 
Doe, you should make my neighbor take 
it easy. His blood pressure is higher than 
mine and I am not going to slow down 
until he does.” In the end, we both end 
up just as dead. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to the prob- 
lem of poverty is not more Federal spend- 
ing, for that only adds fuel to the flames 
of inflation. The way to help the poor 
as well as the country generally is to put 
our fiscal house in order. 

Among other objections I have to this 
bill renewing the poverty program at an 
additional cost of $1% billion is this in- 
flationary side effect. On March 19, 
1952, in the well of this House, worried 
as I was then about this deficit spend- 
ing and resultant inflation, I laid down 
a blueprint for Members of Congress to 
follow. 

I thought it appropriate then. I think 
it is appropriate now. It is as follows: 


First. Our legislative committees, as well 
as committees on appropriations, must cease 
reporting out bills except those which are 
absolutely essential to our economy and na- 
tional defense, 

Second. Every member of this. body must 
recognize that the objective of balancing the 
budget is his most important assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan politics, re- 
sponsiveness to highly organized minorities, 
must give way to the national need for a 
sound financial policy. 

Fourth. Every dollar appropriated must 
be considered as carefully as if it were com- 
ing out of the pockets of the Members them- 
selves, as indeed the Members’ proportionate 
share is. 

Fifth. Our congressional committees, par- 
ticularly the appropriation committees, must 
be staffed with an adequate staff of experts 
equal in efficiency to the staffs of the various 
governmental agencies who appear before 
them seeking appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country must 
recognize that financial solvency is as impor- 
tant as military might in preparing 8 
against any potential foreign aggressor, 
fact which our military captains should be 
made to understand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be made 
to understand that there is a limit to the re- 
sources of America. 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carry-over of unspent funds from the cur- 
rent fiscal year into the new year must be 
abandoned. A- meticulous study of the 1,200 
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pages of the President's budget this year will 
show that the carry-over of unspent funds 
from the current fiscal year will exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth. The procurement of military re- 
quirements, which constitute more than 50 
percent of our expenditures, must be placed 
in the hands of trained civilians who appre- 
ciate the value of the dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the Re- 
public, now conscious as never before of the 
burdens of taxation, must practice the doc- 
trine of States’ responsibility as well as 
States’ rights. The practice of looking to 
Washington for Federal aid in civil responsi- 
bilities of their own must cease. They must 
realize that there is no State, county, or city 
whose financial statement is not sounder 
than that of the Federal Government . ° 

In the name of the founding fathers who 
gave the country its birth, in the name of the 
untold thousands who have died to preserve 
it, in the name of free peoples everywhere, I 
beseech you to save the Nation from bank- 
ruptcy and thus perpetuate this, the most 
glorious form of free government ever con- 
ceived by the minds of men. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this 
will be a long and, we hope, a complete 
debate on the poverty legislation. Those 
of us on this side of the aisle do not in- 
tend to oppose the rule, because we think 
it is long overdue that the Congress of 
the United States consider the poverty 
legislation in detail and have an oppor- 
tunity to debate its merits and to make 
changes in it. We intend to offer a va- 
riety of amendments which will be con- 
structive in their purport in order to try 
to redirect this program that we think is 
desperately in need of redirection. We 
have our concern at the lack of consid- 
eration in depth in the committee. We 
have our concern, as has been mentioned 
by some of the previous speakers, at the 
lack of full consideration with witnesses 
who could be critical and constructively 
critical and make a report that could be 
helpful to this Congress. However, we 
will go along with a rule today, because 
this is the only way, in our opinion, that 
this House can have an opportunity to 
debate the poverty program this year. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as an example of 
the kind of thing we have developed on 
our own and which we have been work- 
ing to correct, let me cite what I call the 
million-dollar poverty fuddle. This is a 
quote from the chief engineer hired by 
Con Am Corp., which was given a million- 
dollar contract to evaluate Job Corps 
sites: 

The most frustrating experience of my 
business life, says the Chief Con Am Engineer. 


And I quote him further: 

From the outset the Con Am situation was 
confused and at times completely ineffec- 
tive. It was apparent OEO was not equipped 
to effectively guide a program of feasibility 
studies and rehabilitation of Job Corps Cen- 
ter Facilities. 


These are the words of Mr. Dan Miller, 
the chief engineer hired especially by 
Con Am to supervise their million-dollar 
poverty contract. On August 11 the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr.; QUIE] 
and I revealed that OEO had arbitrarily 
chosen Con Am to evaluate Job Corps 
sites, although Con Am did not meet 
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OEO's own specifications, and at least 
four qualified firms were available. 

Coincidentally, a contribution to the 
President’s Club and the Democratic 
Party was made by the senior vice presi- 
dent of Con Am. The contract with 
Con Am was recently terminated and 
totaled $1,350,000. 

In January 1965 Con Am hired Mr. 
Dan Miller as their chief engineer on this 
poverty contract. Mr. Miller in a sworn 
affidavit continues as follows: 


It was apparent to me the selection of sev- 
eral sites were politically motivated (Ka- 
nawha Hotel, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Camp Rodman, Massachusetts; and Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana). Despite Con Arm re- 
ports recommending abandonment of sev- 
eral sites, OEO disregarded these recommen- 
dations and proceeded with contract awards. 
William Hobbs, on several occasions, indi- 
cated he had been instructed by OEO to pass 
favorably upon sites, which in the opinion 
of competent engineers, were not as suitable 
as alternate sites would have been. 

Con Am eventually built a staff of ap- 
proximately 60 people, Mr, Hobbs, in the 
Spring of 1965, attempted to conceal the ac- 
tivities of certain personnel from me; how- 
ever, I was generally aware these people 
were working on matters other than OEO 
business and their salaries and travel ex- 
penses were being vouchered for payment 
with OEO funds. 

In the Spring of 1965, Hobbs hired a re- 
tired military Colonel (name not recalled) 
who was assigned to matters not involving 
OEO, This man came to me after about two 
months and expressed concern that he was 
signing OEO vouchers and receiving OEO 
checks. The Colonel feared a Congressional 
investigation would divulge this situation 
and his career and reputation would be 
jeopardized. This individual resigned be- 
cause of this fear. 

Iam convinced an audit of reimbursement 
costs on the Con Am contract would reveal 
a number of these irregularities. 


Mr. Miller summed up the situation in 
these words: 

In my professional opinion, Con Arm was 
not equipped to perform this service satis- 
factorily and I feel subsequent developments 
confirmed this. The Con Am project was 
the most frustrating experience of my busi- 
ness life. I became very much interested in 
the theory and philosophy of the Job Corps 
Program and felt the program was being 
jeopardized by OEO bureaucracy and politi- 
cal favoritism. 


Mr. Miller is a respected and distin- 
guished engineer who was acclaimed by 
Con Am officials as a well-qualified 
man. After his brief frustration with 
Government waste and boondoggle he 
returned to private employment at a 
high level of responsibility. I have re- 
quested GAO to make a full investiga- 
tion of the Con Am contract. 

Mr, Speaker, I place in the RECORD at 
a point Mr. Miller’s full sworn affida- 

t. 

The afidavit referred to 3 

MONTEREY PARK, HIGHLANDS, 

March 1, 1, 1966. 
To Whom It May Concern: 

On January 17 and 26, 1966, I, Dan Miller, 
furnished the following voluntary informa- 
tion to John R. Buckley who identified him- 
self to me as a staff investigator, Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on the War on Poverty, Education 
and Labor Committee, United States House 
of Representatives. No promises or rewards 
were made by Mr, Tuckey in connection with 
this matter. 
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Iam a graduate engineer (C E Degree Penn 
State) and have been engaged in the manage- 
ment of construction and heavy engineering 
projects for more than thirty years. 

Late in 1964, I was aware William Hobbs, 
Senior Vice President, Consolidated Ameri- 
can Services, Inc. (ConAm), California, was 
negotiating with Milton Fogelman, Contract 
Officer, The Office of Economic Opportunity 
(OEO), concerning a contract to provide 

eering services to OEO in connection 
with feasibility studies and resident engineer 
services for anti-poverty Job Corps sites and 
centers. At that time, ConAm had no staff or 
personnel equipped to provide such a serv- 
ice. ConAm’s principal service had been the 
cleaning of equipment and facilities at mis- 
sile bases and providing janitorial services. 
I subsequently discovered several competent 
firms were in competition for the contract, in- 
cluding the reputable engineering firms 
Ralph M, Parsons, Inc. and Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson and Mendenhall of Los Angeles, 
California, and several Eastern engineering 
firms, These firms the experience, 
personnel, background and capabilities to do 
an effective job of surveying and designing 
rehabilitation of facilities to be used tor Job 
Corps Training Centers. In my professional 
opinion, ConAm was not equipped to perform 
this service satisfactorily and I feel subse- 
quent developments confirmed this. It is my 
understanding ConAm was awarded the con- 
tract New Year's Eve, 1965. 

Early in January, 1966, I was contacted by 
ConAm officials and offered the position Chief 
Engineer of the OEO project. After salary 
negotiations, I agreed to take the job, trans- 
ferred to Washington, D.C., and commenced 
hiring a staff nucleus comprised of com- 
petent, experienced engineers from the Los 
Angeles, California, area. William Hobbs, 
Senior Vice President, ConAm, was in charge 
of the Washington, D.C., operation. 

From the outset, the ConAm situation was 
confused and at times completely ineffective. 
It was apparent OEO was not equipped to 
effectively guide a program of» feasibility 
studies and rehabilitation of Job Corps Center 
facilities. It was apparent to me the selec- 
tion of several sites were politically motivated 
(Kanawha Hotel, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Camp Rodman, Massachusetts; and Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana). Despite ConAm reports 
recommending abandonment of several sites, 
OEO disregarded these recommendations and 
proceeded with contract awards. William 
Hobbs, on several occasions, indicated he had 
been instructed by OEO to pass favorably 
upon sites, which in the opinion of com- 
petent engineers, were not as suitable as 
alternate sites would have been. 

ConAm eventually built a staff of approxi- 
mately 60 people, Mr. Hobbs, in the Spring 
of 1965, attempted to conceal the activities 
of certain personne] from me; however, I 
was generally aware these people were work- 
ing on matters other than OEO business and 
their salaries and travel expenses were being 
vouchered for payment with OEO funds. In 
this regard, John Heintzelman (phonetic), a 
former associate of Hobbs’ at North Ameri- 
can Aviation headed a staff of several tech- 
nical. procedural people who spent a sub- 
stantial*amount of their time working on 
Department of Defense proposals. An em- 
ployee named Hobbie, an ex-North American 
Aviation employee, was occupied on matters 
other than OEO business and his salary and 
travel expenses were charged to OEO. 

In the Spring of 1965, Hobbs hired a re- 
tired military Colonel (name not recalled) 
who was assigned to matters not involving 
OEO., This man came to me after about two 
months and expressed concern that he was 
signing OEO vouchers and receiving OEO 
checks. The Colonel feared a Congressional 
investigation would divulge this situation 
and his career and reputation would be 
jeopardized. This individual resigned be- 
cause of this fear. b 
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I am convinced an audit of reimbursement 
costs on the ConAm contract would reveal 
a number of these irregularities. 

I was personally knowledgeable that 
ConAm personnel wrote the proposals for the 
Huntington, West V Women's Job 
Corps Center and feel Hobbs guided the 
contract award to Basic Systems, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Xerox Corporation. Xerox rep- 
resentatives spent several days in the ConAm 
office and Hobbs made it a point not to in- 
troduce me to them or explain their pres- 
ence. This was irregular because OEO was 
paying the salaries of the ConAm people 
preparing the proposal and I feel it con- 
stituted a Conflict of Interest on ConAm’s 
part. 

During the Summer of 1965, relations be- 
tween Hobbs and I became strained. Hobbs 
commenced releasing the Los Angeles area 
engineers and replacing them with retired 
military officers who were not equipped to 
do an effective job. Reports and recommen- 
dations of ConAm engineers were being dis- 
regarded by OEO. I protested these devel- 
opments to Hobbs but he gave me little or 
no satisfaction. I was eased out of the 
operation late in the Summer of 1965. 

The ConAm project was the most frus- 
trating experience of my business life. I be- 
came very much interested in the theory 
and philosophy of the Job Corps Program 
and felt the program was being jeopardized 
by OEO bureaucracy and political favoritism. 

In the event my testimony is required at 
a hearing or any type legal proceeding, I will 
be a willing witness provided the scheduling 
does not seriously interfere with my business 
schedule and I am reimbursed for reasonable 


expenses incurred. 
Dan K. MILLER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, this is 
just one example of many that have been 
developed and documented with sworn 
testimony as to what is going on in this 
poverty program, and we hope we can 
redirect the program in the considera- 
tion of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 4 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE, Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There were no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, as we finally 
get the so-called poverty bill before us 
for action, I just want to say that I have 
not seen worse handling of a piece of 
legislation in the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor or in any other com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, to start with, I believe 
such a controversial program, such an 
expensive program, about which people 
all over the country were wondering, 
would require complete hearings before 
our committee. Not one witness re- 
quested by the minority, however, was 
permitted to testify. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the witnesses we 
requested were not just individuals who 
would be condemning the program. 
They were, on the most part, individuals 
who had the responsibility of conducting 
these programs at the local or field level. 
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Mr. Speaker, ‘not one expert witness 
who one would expect to hear about such 
a program has testified before our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, in the hearings which 
were held by the Committee on Rules, 
on page 112 of part III, I had placed in 
the record the names of individuals who 
either wanted to testify—and if you will 
look over these and if you can secure 
a copy thereof, you will see that these 
were truly experts who could have helped 
in developing legislation, which would 
have enabled us to put the so-called war 
on poverty on the road to help the poorer 
people of the country. 

But, instead, we have seen the mal- 
functioning of OEO and many of its 
programs, all the way from the Director 
down through to many of the field areas 
and in the local cities, where the pro- 
grams are operating poorly, 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, there is not an- 
other program which is operated by the 
Federal Government that is malfunc- 
tioning as badly. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the House is now to 
take action in the extension and amend- 
ment of the war on poverty. I had 
hoped that we would be. able to get this 
bill before us in time so that the House 
could send it back to the committee and 
require it to do its job as is expected of 
a legislative committee. 

Now, of course, at this late hour we 
have the decision of whether we are 
going to send it back to the committee 
so that the committee can conduct hear- 
ings as it should and call the proper wit- 
nesses and engage in debate and the 
amending process which would bring 
forward a better bill than this. But, 
there just is not the time to do that and 
we will have to spend our time in the 
House trying to make the corrections 
here so that the program can function 
better in future years. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. AnpErRson] made the state- 
ment that some 67 witnesses were not 
called to testify because the chairman 
of the committee said, “I am the chair- 
man and that is the reason they are not 
going to be called.” 

I wonder where the chairman is today 
with debate opening on this bill and how 
much interest he has in it today. I un- 
derstand that he did not answer the 
quorum. call. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that I believe in the 
words, “I am my brother’s keeper,” but 
I do not know where he is. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the gentle- 
man does not aspire to the role of being 
his brother’s keeper in this case. 

Mr. QUIE. It would be most difficult 
in this case. 

Also this House appropriated $200,000 
to investigate the so-called war on pov- 
erty. After the investigation had ter- 
minated, one would expect the results of 
the investigation would be before our 
committee as it studied the legislation, 
but they were not all made available. 
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We did not hear anything on a final re- 
port until a few days ago on the inves- 
tigation, 6 months after it should have 
been completed and some of the individ- 
ual reports that have been made in it 
are about a year old. 

In fact when we first began the in- 
vestigation, the criticisms made by 
Members of this House and by the press 
were all bundled up and shipped down 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
for them to answer. I have not heard 
anything from that since. 

Also, there was never a thorough 
investigation of OEO, the national office 
itself. The money, $50,000 that has 
been appropriated for the study of the 
Office of Education, already has done 
more than all of the study here of OEO. 
The education study handled by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] 
has provided a more thorough investiga- 
tion and examination of its activities in 
the education field than we ever saw in 
the $200,000 poverty investigation. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the resolution and I move 
the previous question in the resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. [After counting.] 
One hundred and twenty Members are 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 303] 

Adair Fisher Morrison 
Albert Flynt Morse 
Ashley Fogarty M 
Aspinall Giaimo Murphy, N.Y 
Blatnik Gilligan Murray 
Boland Griffiths Nedzi 
Bow Gurney Nix 
Brock Hagan, Ga. O’Konski 
Callaway Halleck Olsen, Mont. 
Carter Hanna Philbin 
Casey Hansen, Iowa Pirnie 
Celler Hansen, Iowa Poage 
Chamberlain Harvey, Ind Pool 
Clausen, Hébert Purcell 

Don H Holifield Reifel 
Clevenger Hosmer Reinecke 
Collier Hutchinson Rivers, S.C. 
Conable n Rogers, Colo. 
Conte Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Tex 
Cooley Jones, Ala Roncalio 
Corbett Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Corman Jones, N.C Scott 

raley Keogh Shipley 
Cunningham King, N.Y. Sickles 
Daddario Kluczynski Sikes 
Davis, Ga Kupferman Skubitz 
De Landrum Stephens 
Dickinson McCarthy Sweeney 
Donohue McClory Teague, Tex 
Dorn McEwen Tose 
Duncan, Oreg. McMillan Tuck 

1 McVicker Tunney 

Edwards, Ala. Mailliard Walker, Miss 
Edwards, La. Martin, Ala. Weltner ; 
Evans, Colo. Martin, Mass. White. Idaho 
Farbstein Mathias White. Tex 
Farnsley Michel Whitten | 
Fascell Miller Willis 
Findley Monagan Wilson, Bob 
Fino Moore Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 312 
Members have answered to their names, 


a quorum. 
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By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15111) to provide for 
continued progress in the Nation’s war 
on poverty. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 15111 with Mr. 
Brooks in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL] 
will be recognized for 4 hours to control 
the time for the majority, and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] is recog- 
nized for 4 hours to control the time for 
the minority. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL]. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
many of my colleagues—except for a few 
like my distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Grssons] and 
myself who have really the least difficult 
battles in the weeks to come—they have 
to prepare themselves—we on this side 
are going to do everything we can do 
expeditiously in the course of debate, 
however, under no circumstances do we 
intend to be arbitrary when we reach the 
5-minute rule. Thus all of our colleagues 
may have an opportunity to advance 
their views. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that 
despite any personal differences that may 
have existed between our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Gissons]—to whom, at his own 
request, I gave the authorship of this 
bill, and who has done a remarkably 
difficult job in moving this bill along— 
I wish to announce that on this side we 
are in complete unanimity. 

The Bible says, “It does not appear 
what it shall be.” 

So, Mr. Chairman, I have a few re- 
marks I would like to make. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to explain the 
purpose of H.R. 15111, a bill to provide 
for continued progress in the Nation’s 
war on poverty—the 1966 amendments 
to the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

In my 22 years in the Congress, I have 
seen no Federal program more exposed 
to the heartless glare of daily publicity 
than the war on poverty. 

During the past 697 days of its in- 
fant existence, the war on poverty has 
lived in a fishbowl of public scrutiny in 
each one of the thousands of hamlets, 
cities, and counties which have a com- 
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munity action program, a Job Corps, a 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, a work ex- 
perience program, an Operation Head- 
start, a legal services project, VISTA, a 
Small Business Development Center, a 
migrant workers training program, a 
basic adult education program, or a rural 
loans program for farmers. 

Because of the war on poverty's pro- 
gram complexity and attendant dif- 
ferences of opinion on the success of 
some of these programs, I have provided 
every Member of the House with four 
things: 

First, a copy of the 1964 Economic Op- 
portunity Act as amended in 1965. 

Second, a short but concise break- 
down of the 1966 amendments which 
total 44. Of these 44 amendments, I pro- 
posed 11. 

Third, a copy of the ad hoc subcom- 
mittee war on poverty investigative re- 
port. This report, the result of 6 months 
of investigations, is a 42-page summary 
of inspections of 79 programs in 22 States 
and the District of Columbia. The full 
reports totaling thousands of pages are 
available to the Members. 

Fourth, a copy of my letter to Chair- 
man GEORGE FALLON, of the Public Works 
Committee, outlining suggestions for a 
possible strengthening of the Nation’s to- 
tal war on poverty effort. 

The Members should also know that 
I have sent a letter to Chairman Mitts, of 
Ways and Means, requesting that he 
consider appointing his ranking mem- 
bers to a joint legislative task force with 
the ranking members of Chairman FAL- 
Lox's and my committee. The enor- 
mous output of vital legislation issuing 
from the Ways and Means Committee 
which affects the war on poverty should 
be integrated into our overall legislative 
program. 

In the other body, Senator CLARK has 
already declared that his subcommittee 
plans a thorough study and evaluation 
in the next session of the war on poverty. 

My proposal would go beyond such a 
study and would more efficiently coordi- 
nate all of these programs. 

Fifth, may I also call the Members’ 
attention to the published report of the 
hearings held in March this year on the 
war on poverty. 

Not only do these hearings reveal a 
cornucopia of information from various 
antipoverty officials, witnesses, and offi- 
cial records, they also contain 124 pages 
of in-depth newspaper articles, all of 
which I personally placed in the record, 
analyzing the war on poverty: a 16-part 
series by 8 Washington Post reporters; 
12-part series by the Christian Science 
Monitor; a 7-part series by the Cincin- 
nati Inquirer; a 6-part series by the Los 
Angeles Times; a 5-part series by UPI; 
a 3-part series by the Associated Press; a 
2-part series by the Detroit News and a 
remarkable article by Nathan Glazer in 
the New York Times magazine. 

I am also confident that every Member 
here today has read extensive reports and 
editorials about the war on poverty in his 
hometown newspaper. 

Why do I call attention to these in- 
formational outlets? 

It is merely to emphasize to the Mem- 
bers the tremendous amount of informa- 
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tion readily available to them on the op- 
eration of this critically important and 
valuable national program. 

Why is the war on poverty valuable? 

Is it because of the 50,000 poor people 
in America now employed by community 
action programs? 

Or the 90,000 people actually placed 
in jobs through the war on poverty? 

Or the 373,800 people who have re- 
ceived or are receiving some form of job 
training? 

Is it because of the 561,000 poor chil- 
dren who have benefited from Operation 
Headstart in the last year? 

Or is it because of the millions of dol- 
lars of loans to low-income farmers and 
small businessmen to get a new start in 
life? 

It is all these reasons and more. 

It is the righteous awakening of the 
forgotten families of America’s slums and 
rural backwoods to help them to help 
themselves. 

It is the new fact of public policy that 
this Nation can no longer shrug away 
the suffering of the deprived amongst 
us. 


It is, above all, that highest reaffirma- 
tion of man’s love for his fellow man— 
the democratic and Judaic-Christian 
principles which built our nationhood. 

Is the war on poverty for some special 
interest group? Has it been designed to 
primarily help one racial group before 
another? 

It has not. There are approximately 
30 million poor people in America. 

Of that number, 22 percent are Negro. 

But the ugliness of poverty is not a re- 
specter of race or color. 

There are 182 counties in America 
where the median family income is below 
$750. 

These poorest counties are as follows: 
Georgia, 38; Mississippi, 37; Kentucky, 
20; Tennessee, 18; North Carolina, 17; 
Alabama, 10; Arkansas, 9; South Caro- 
lina, 7; Texas, 4; Louisiana, 4; Virginia, 
4; New Mexico, 3; North Dakota, 3; 
Alaska, 2; South Dakota, 2; Oklahoma, 1; 
Colorado, 1, and West Virginia, 1. 

The war on poverty, then, must be a 
war on poverty, regardless of race, color, 
or region. 

By no means has the war on poverty 
achieved all its goals. 

And though it has been “blown about 
with every wind of criticism” it is a far 
cry from the failure its harshest critics 
would impute to it. 

On occasion, I have been a sharp 
critic. And I have lavishly praised the 
program for its remarkable accomplish- 
ments. 

In the last 18 months, I have issued 15 
major statements on the war on poverty’s 
program and administration. 

I have criticized the war on poverty for 
requesting and spending too little money. 
A doubling of its current appropriation 
to $3 billion would expedite its success. 

I believe we can and we must spend as 
much money on domestic aid programs as 
we spend on foreign aid projects. 

Furthermore, more poor people should 
be involved in the day-to-day policymak- 
ing decisions and operations. If there is 
any shortcoming in the program, it is our 
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legislative failure to spell out precisely 
the role of the poor. 

And, so my criticism of the war on 
poverty has been “not that I loved Caesar 
less, but that I loved Rome more.” 

While I speak from a sense of urgency 
today, an inquiry may arise on the delay 
in the legislative scheduling for this bill. 

My colleagues are aware, I am sure, 
that the other body has yet to bring this 
legislation to its floor for debate. 

As this body prepares for its own de- 
bate, there will be an abundance of 
charges. 

Questions will be raised about high 
salaries, excessive costs, scandals, so- 
called mismanagement, and the problems 
caused by local Job Corps participants. 

In every single instance, I am con- 
fident our committee members can pro- 
vide substantial answers and refutations. 
The amendments we have submitted will 
demonstrate this. 

Where a community has suffered some 
disorder, let us recognize that in every 
creative effort, there is an element of dis- 
order. 

Let us be aware that the rising costs of 
the war on poverty can mean a lower 
crime rate, lower welfare expenditures, 
and a drop in unemployment. 

The war on poverty was not conceived 
as a powder puff wrist tap to help stable, 
emotionally balanced middle-class fami- 
lies, 

Rather it was inaugurated as an iron- 
tough crash program to reach out and 
raise up the hard-core unemployed 
father, the school dropout, the mother on 
ADC, the functionally illiterate, the po- 
tential teenage criminal hanging out on 
street corners, the dope addict, the slum- 
ridden child of despair, and the strug- 
gling sharecropper. 

The war on poverty is the finest human 
renewal program America has. 

It is the foundation for the guaranteed 
society—a guarantee that all Americans, 
whatever their color, their ability, their 
family background, their region or their 
place of residence will enjoy every com- 
fort and every blessing this democracy 
can offer. 

Mr. Chairman, may I also call the at- 
tention of the Members to the fact that I 
have just sent a letter to our outstand- 
ingly distinguished gentleman from Ar- 
kansas, the chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means [Mr. Mitts], ask- 
ing that the gentleman from Arkansas 
be the chairman, and the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] and myself, 
with ranking minority and ranking ma- 
jority members, meet together to see if 
in the forthcoming Congress we cannot 
bring together all of the programs which 
are now fragmented in the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Public Works, and the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which would make a total thrust in the 
poverty war of close to $10 billion. 

I have not yet, of course, received a 
reply from these gentlemen, but know- 
ing their integrity, I have every reason 
to believe, Mr. Chairman, that these gen- 
tlemen will at least sit down and talk 
with us and the members of the three 
committees. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there are many 
other remarks I would like to make, but 
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we have decided we are going to make 
our remarks as brief as possible on this 
side. I, therefore, would like to revise 
and extend my remarks and yield to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], 
the author of the bill, who has done a 
yeomanlike job in working on this piece 
of legislation—and I have nothing but 
the highest of encomiums and praise for 
his work in this particular field. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, in the 
spirit in which this debate has begun, 
knowing the extensive amount of time 
that we will consume under the 5-minute 
rule, I am going to keep my formal re- 
marks extremely brief. 

This bill, H.R. 15111, that we have be- 
fore us today, consisting of some 41 pages 
of amendments to the overall Economic 
Opportunity Act, has required a tremen- 
dous amount of time, labor, and love of 
the job to put together. 

The work that has been done by the 
committee as a whole, by the Democratic 
caucus, by the Republican caucus, and 
by all of us meeting together has, I think, 
resulted in a good bill. 

This is not an administration pill. 
This is not the same bill that came to 
us from the agencies. This is a bill 
which is the work of Congress and the 
work of a committee. As divided as it 
may be at times, the members of the 
committee worked together on this bill 
which I think every Member in this 
Chamber can vote for. 

Let us talk about the bill very briefly. 
The bill is within the President’s budget. 
This bill would authorize an appropria- 
tion of $1,750 million for the fiscal year 
that we are already in. It is only $250 
million more than was appropriated or 
spent in the last fiscal year. In fact, 
this authorization bill is at about the 
same figure as last year’s authorization 
bill as passed by the House and the 
Senate. So if there is any major com- 
plaint about economy, funding, and 
spending in relation to this bill, it is 
important to note that the bill does not 
authorize a major step-up in spending 
this year. From that point of view this 
is an extremely conservative bill. I shall 
not dwell upon that aspect of it, but it 
is certainly a great deal smaller than the 
authorization bill now being considered 
in the other body. 

What would this bill do? One of the 
most controversial sections of the whole 
Economic Opportunity Act has been the 
Job Corps program. We recognize it as 
a controversial program and we recog- 
nize it as a good program. We recognize 
it as a program that many of us have 
investigated with our own eyes. We have 
talked to the people who are working in 
these Job Corps centers. Certainly, we 
have some reservations about some of 
these Job Corps centers, but by and large 
they are doing a good job. The con- 
servation centers are taking what may 
be the worst results of our social and 
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educational system and trying to make 
good men out of them. 

The urban training centers in the Job 
Corps are taking the counterpart, but 
just a little higher up the scale in the 
social and educational development of 
men and women, and trying to make bet- 
ter citizens out of them or to give them 
an opportunity to be better citizens. 

Yes, the program is expensive. The ex- 
pense is more than I anticipated. The 
expense is more than this Congress an- 
ticipated, not because of what has been 
thrown away but because the job has 
covered more than we ever thought it 
would. These people who are going to 
the Job Corps centers are in many cases 
so disadvantaged that they require al- 
most complete physical rebuilding of 
their bodies. They are either exces- 
sively underweight or excessively over- 
weight; they have bad teeth and other 
poor physical conditions that need a lot 
of corrective attention. 

They really need the care they should 
have gotten in a good home, but the 
home they had was not the kind that 
provided adequate care. Many of these 
people have never in their whole life- 
time seen a doctor except by accident. 

What is the average educational at- 
tainment of these people? It is so low 
it would be shocking to those of us who 
brag about our compulsory education 
system. The average educational at- 
tainment is only at the fourth grade level 
for these people even though most of 
them have attended school through the 
seventh grade. 

These people are shockingly disad- 
vantaged. They have multiple prob- 
lems. It takes much longer and requires 
much more therapy and much more ed- 
ucation to cure this problem than any of 
us ever imagined. 

If the Members would go—as I have 
had the opportunity to go—to see these 
young men and women and the people 
in the training centers, I am sure all 
would be impressed with one thing im- 
mediately apparent, not only from the 
enrollee but from the instructors and 
people who work in these centers. That 
is, there is a good spirit of wanting to 
improve themselves. These people are 
not the types who are just typically lazy 
and will not work. These people know 
they are receiving an educational op- 
portunity geared to their capacity, and 
their background, and they are moving 
ahead very rapidly in their educational 
attainment. 

At Pleasanton, Calif., at Camp Parks, 
run by Litton Industries, there is a 
course on rehabilitation and a course on 
education. The rehabilitation runs all 
the way from dental, medical, and psy- 
chiatric work, to basic education, to 
learning to read and write and add up a 
column of figures, and all the way to a 
course that is so complicated in elec- 
tronics that I am told—and I believe it 
from having observed the actual instruc- 
tion—that it is equivalent to what a per- 
son would get in a junior college in a 
community. 

Not everybody is going to be able to 
go that route. Some unfortunately do 
not have the intellectual ability to go 
that far. So their courses vary all the 
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way from courses that deal with yard 
maintenance and building maintenance 
all the way up to these very complicated 
electronic courses I have talked about. 

The Job Corps is doing a big job. It 
is more expensive than I want it to be, 
and more expensive than I thought it 
was going to be, but it is a tough prob- 
lem. Just because a problem is tough 
does not mean America ought to turn its 
back away from the problem. As I 
know America, that is not the kind of 
people we are. We tackle all those 
tough problems and do something about 
them. 

Another program that has been effec- 
tive—and one of the things that we in- 
tend to do under H.R. 15111 is to expand 
the very effective program which has 
been conducted under the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps has been one of the most instan- 
taneously successful and most popular 
programs we have had. More than a 
half million men and women have served 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
They have had an opportunity to earn 
some money so they could stay in school 
and not become dropouts, or, having al- 
ready dropped out of school, they can 
earn some money until they can go into 
permanent employment. In this way 
they can earn their way in society and 
at the same time get vitally needed 
remedial education. 

The committee, in looking at the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, decided it 
should be expanded, and the commit- 
tee’s proposal here today is for a sub- 
stantial increase in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps funds over what the ad- 
ministration proposed—yet all this is 
done within the President’s budget. 

One of the successful parts of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps we thought 
was getting people into private employ- 
ment. We provided in this bill today for 
an opportunity to work with private in- 
dustry in getting people into jobs. 

I would like to talk about all the rest 
of this bill because we made so many 
constructive changes in it. 

However, I do not wish to take any 
more than the fair amount of time I 
should have in this part of the debate. 
I realize we will be going back over this 
1n and time again under the 5-minute 
rule. 

I wish to say that on the whole H.R. 
15111, the 1966 Economic Opportunity 
Act Amendments, is constructive. The 
amendments are sound. They are with- 
in our fiscal ability to meet. If any- 
thing, in that sense they are extremely 
conservative. 

This program is tough. It is hard. 
That is not because the people adminis- 
tering it are incapable and not because 
the concept of the whole program is 
wrong, but because the problem we in 
America face is much greater and much 
tougher than we ever realized. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is the spirit of 
this whole thing. This bill will call for 
all the compassion and all the love we 
can muster for our own fellow human 
beings. 

If we can do that, we can pass a bill 
this year—a good bill that all of Con- 
gress and all of the American public can 
be proud of. 
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As we go ahead, in 1967 and 1968, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, I 
am sure, can improve and perfect the 
whole operation of this program. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. {After counting.] Ninety-four 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 304] 
Abernethy Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Adair Fuqua O'Brien 
Albert Giaimo O'Konski 
Ashley Gilligan Olsen, Mont 
Aspinall Gray Passman 
Blatnik Griffiths Pepper 
Bow Gumey Philbin 
Brock Hagan, Ga. Pirnie 
Brown, Calif. Halleck Poage 
Callaway Hanna Pool 
Carter Hansen, Idaho powell 
Casey Hansen, Iowa Rees 
Cederberg Hansen, Wash. Reid, N.Y 
Celler Harsha Reifel 
Clausen, Harvey, Ind. Reinecke 

Don H. Hébert Rivers, S.C 
Clevenger Holifield Robison 
Collier Hutchinson Rogers, Colo. 
Conable Ichord Rogers, Tex. 
Conte Johnson, Calif. Roncalio 
Cooley Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Corman Jones, N.C Scott 
Craley eogh Shipley 
Cunningham King, N.Y Shriver 
Daddario ki Sikes 
Davis, Ga Kupferman Skubitz 
Derw: Landrum Steed 
Dickinson Long, Md. Stephens 
Dingell McClory Sweeney 
Donohue McEwen Teague, Tex 
rm McMillan Toll 

Duncan, Oreg. McVicker Tuck 

Mailliard ey 
Edwards, Ala. Martin, Ala. Walker, Miss. 
Evans, Colo. Martin, Weltner 
Everett Mathias White, Idaho 
Farbstein Michel Whitten 
Fascell Miller Williams 
Pindley Monagan illis 
Fino Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fisher Morse Wilson, 
Flynt Moss Charles H. 
Fogarty Nedzi ght 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having assumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15111, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 306 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the mem- 
bers of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee for the patience that they have 
shown in dealing with this very, very 
controversial legislation. 

Although the charge has been made 
that this particular legislation was being 
held up, I have had no requests from 
any Members on our side that it should 
be expedited. I have received no re- 
quests from Members on the other side 
saying that they were anxious to vote on 
this legislation. We have had, under the 
leadership of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL], a num- 
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ber of reports regarding the so-called 
antipoverty program. 

The minority views which were filed 
some time ago received considerable 
comment by the Members, and were also 
displayed very prominently in the press 
throughout the United States. 

I am of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, 
that there are very few Members of this 
body who really believe in their hearts 
that this is good legislation. 

Speaking for myself, it is a simple fact 
that the war on poverty was conceived 
in politics a few months before the 1964 
elections, and make no mistake about it. 
It has been mired in politics ever since, 
providing the richest lode of political 
patronage ever mined by political gold- 
diggers. It is a war of the politicians, 
by the politicians, and for the politicians, 
and just a few crumbs are left to the 
poor. 

Now, this should come as no surprise 
to anyone, because it was planned that 
way. 

We have new Members in this House 
who are serving their first terms. They 
were not here in 1964 when this war on 
porgi was first conceived in this politi- 
cal bid. 

Those Members who were here will re- 
call the ruthless sacrifice of Mr. Adam 
Yarmolinsky, during the first skirmish in 
this war in August of 1964. Among other 
alleged sins against Mr. Yarmolinsky, a 
Defense Department official on loan to 
the poverty troops as chief strategy man, 
was that he had the candor to state that 
the poverty program should make a vis- 
ible—get this—a visible impact before 
the fall elections. 

In a memorandum to Mr. Joseph A, 
Califano on June 13, 1964, Mr. Yarmo- 
linsky stated that: 

We anticipate the necessity of starting the 
Job Corps in a clearly visible way throughout 
the country during the early fall. 


If Members would care to look back at 
the Recorp they will find, in August 1964, 
starting on page 17995, a proposal that 
was offered at that time as a substitute 
for the antipoverty bill. There were 
many of us in the House at that time 
who realized the politics involved in this 
and realized also the urgency with which 
he was being pushed to get it started be- 
fore the elections of 1964. 

T offered a substitute which would have 
authorized an appropriation of $1.5 mil- 
lion to set up some guidelines and to 
make an effort to find out what could be 
done to break the pockets of poverty; 
and, at the same time, this commission 
would have reported back to the Con- 
gress so that we could have taken a sen- 
sible look at the problem this country 
faces with regard to the unemployed, who 
are the poverty-stricken people. 

Now, some may say this was laughed 
off. It was not. This substitute only 
failed by 151 to 124. 

Since that time I believe it has become 
very apparent that had we done this in 
1964 we would not be in the situation in 
which we find ourselves today. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma, 
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Mr. EDMONDSON. The gentleman 
made the statement just a minute ago 
that this program had been completely 
buried in politics from the very first. 

Mr. AYRES. I say to the gentleman, 
my dear friend from Oklahoma, I said it 
had been conceived in politics, which it 
was, so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thought the 
gentleman also said it had been a matter 
of politics ever since that time. Perhaps 
I misunderstood him. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Of course I yield to the 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that 
this bill was conceived in politics? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. 

Mr. McCORMACK. The word was 
“conceived”? Did I correctly understand 
that? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. So that there will 
be no misunderstanding, Mr. Speaker, I 
said it is a simple fact that the war on 
poverty was conceived in politics a few 
months before the 1964 elections. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Would you not 
say that anything that would try to help 
the underprivileged people of this coun- 
try is something that is conceived out of 
human consideration for the under- 
privileged? Would you accept that defi- 
hition? 

Mr. AYRES. I am not going to reach 
for the dictionary at this point, Mr. 
Speaker, but conception and what you 
wind up with are two different things. 

Mr, McCORMACK. There is a dif- 
ference between conceptions. Up my 
way we are a very strong Democratic 
district. Other districts are strongly 
Republican. There might be conception 
for the party in power at that time, but 
it seems to me that the gentleman would 
accept what should be the definition in 
my opinion, and I want the Recorp to 
show it, that this bill was conceived out 
of human consideration for millions of 
our own citizens who are underprivileged. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Speaker, there is no 
doubt in my mind that many of us are 
just as interested in helping the poor as 
is the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
the distinguished Speaker of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. I know. I would 
not argue with that. 

Mr. AYRES. And they may have had 
in their hearts things like this, but by 
the time they got around to putting it 
together it was conceived in politics. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky learned his lesson the 
hard way and he is now back at Harvard 
among his own friends. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are backing 
the bill and the purpose of it, are you 
not? 

Mr. AYRES. I would back the pur- 
pose of it and the Republican substitute. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are not back- 
ing it because in your own mind you have 
any political conception, are you? 

Mr. AYRES. We are doing our best to 
take politics out of this. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are, but you 
say that it was conceived in politics. 
Have you conceived your support of the 
legislation along this line in politics? 
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Mr. AYRES. We want to put this poor 
child out for adoption. We think it 
would be treated better there than it was 
by its own parents. 

Mr. McCORMACK. You are avoiding 
my question. I think the gentleman 
needs some support. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, I will. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me and let 
me complete the point that I was trying 
to make a moment ago before he goes to 
his own side? 

Mr. AYRES. As the Speaker said, I 
had better take a little help over here, 
because I think the gentleman here is on 
our side, too. 

Mr. CAHILL. I do not know what 
side the gentleman in the well is on at 
the moment. I think I am on his side, 
but I would like to say something in re- 
sponse to the Speaker. I supported this 
bill and voted for it originally and voted 
for it the second time around and voted 
for its appropriations. I do not know 
what I am going to do this, because 
I am deeply concerned personally about 
what I conceive to be political motiva- 
tions in this bill. More importantly, if 
I may say so to the gentleman in the 
well, I think the American public is 
deeply concerned. It has always been my 
understanding that if you want to at- 
tack a program or if you want to attack 
an institution, the easiest way to do it is 
to destroy the credibility or the confi- 
dence that the people have in the leader 
or leaders. 

One of the problems I am faced with 
and what my people are faced with is 
the publicity that has been given to the 
attacks that have been made upon 
Sargent Shriver, who is the Director of 
this program. Now, I do not know, be- 
cause I am not a member of the commit- 
tee, but from what I know of Mr. Shriver, 
he is a decent gentleman and a hard- 
working public servant. However, when 
the chairman of the committee who has 
jurisdiction of this bill and who is pro- 
moting this bill issues statements to the 
American public questioning the ability 
and the integrity of the Director and 
head of the program, he has to know 
that he is, in turn, harming the program 
with the American public. The Ameri- 
can public does not understand all of 
the technicalities and all of the legalistic 
jargon that is in this bill. They look at 
it from an overall picture. Is it a good 
one or is it a bad one? 

They ask, “Is it an honest program, 
or is it a dishonest program?” “Is it a 
political program, or is it a nonpolitical 
program?” 

And, Mr. Chairman, they look to the 
man who is the head of it, just the same 
as all of us look to a man who is the 
head of any institution, and to a de- 
gree at least, judge the institution by 
the man who heads it. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], the 
gentleman in the well, this question: 

Is this attack that is being made upon 
the Director in the opinion of the gentle- 
man a justified attack, based upon the 
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facts in the situation, or is it a political 
attack? And, if it is the latter, can the 
gentleman throw some light upon the 
question as to why politics should have 
entered into this so-called nonpolitical 
program? 

Mr. AYRES. I shall try to answer the 
question of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. CAHILL]. 

First, we have to go back into a little 
history. There was an amendment of- 
fered both in this body and in the other 
body when Sargent Shriver was wearing 
two hats. I was one of those Members 
who felt that he should give up either 
the Peace Corps position or the poverty 
job. 

Approximately 2 years later, he did 
give up the Peace Corps job and when 
he did that, he just had the poverty 
program about which to worry. 

I do not feel that the attacks upon 
Sargent Shriver as to the manner in 
which the program was being admin- 
istered were justifiable. I did not de- 
mand his removal from that position. 
That demand came, as the gentleman 
says, from the other side of the aisle. 

On the other hand, I do not know of 
any human being who could administer 
this program in an efficient and perfect 
or efficient manner, because politics do 
enter into it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me at that 
point, to this side of the aisle? 

Mr. AYRES. I shall yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] in just a moment. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me further? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I just 
have one additional question: 

Does the gentleman from Ohio agree 
with me, however, that these attacks, 
whether justified or not, have hurt the 
program insofar as the American public 
is concerned? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes, sir; I do not believe 
there is any doubt about it, because when 
these attacks are made on the leaders, 
the attacks are radiated or are felt or 
made all down the line to those subordi- 
nates holding positions in many of our 
larger or major cities who have become 
involved in the local political situations. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further to me? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield further to the 
distinguished Speaker, of course. 

Mr. McCORMACK. With all due re- 
spect to my friend, the gentleman from 
New Jersey (Mr. CAHILL], for whom I 
have a very strong personal liking, and 
official, there is nothing that the gentle- 
man said that took issue with the obser- 
vation of the question I asked my friend, 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES], 
the gentleman who now has the floor. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayres] 
used the words “politically conceived,” 
and the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
CAHILL] referred to the absence on the 
part of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. POWELL], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, or the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL], 
the chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
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cation and Labor, in relation to Mr. 
Shriver. 

Well, that has nothing to do with “po- 
litical conception.” That flows out. As 
far as I am concerned, I believe Mr. 
Shriver is performing a very good job 
under most trying conditions. And, the 
observation of our friend who has the 
floor, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], that this legislation was politi- 
cally conceived, is what interested me. 

And, I see nothing that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. CAHILL] said that 
is inconsistent with the present and most 
constructive attempt which I made to 
have our friend who has the floor tell us 
why he did not think it was conceived in 
politics. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield to me fur- 
ther? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, I cer- 
tainly did not want in any way to impugn 
or to suggest any criticism of what the 
distinguished Speaker had said. The 
program may not have been conceived in 
politics, but I think that certainly in its 
adolescence it has been exposed to the 
temptation of politics. 

I think, if the chairman of the com- 
mittee is on the floor—and I intended to 
ask this question when he was addressing 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, but did not want 
to bring up this subject prematurely—I 
wonder, if the chairman is here and if 
the chairman of the full committee could 
tell us just what motivated him in his 
attack and what his present thoughts 
are as to the Director of the program, 
and whether or not he feels that he can, 
with confidence, continue to support 
Sargent Shriver in his effort to imple- 
ment this program? 

I think this is something we are all 
entitled to hear from the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I promised to yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, but I am 
certain he would let me yield to a mem- 
ber of the committee first. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
you can judge a university by its gradu- 
ates and you can judge faculties by the 
graduates of a university. Insofar as 
management capabilities are concerned, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
presided over by Mr. Shriver has pro- 
duced many active well-paid graduates, 
paid to the tune of twice their salaries 
at OEO, who are now working to improve 
the program in the Republican-led city 
of New York. We train them down here 
and Mr. Lindsay is very willing to take 
them up there. So Mr. Shriver is train- 
ing some very able lieutenants in the 
program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much for 
yielding because it appears that the 
principal criticism coming to the pro- 
gram from both sides would appear to 
be concerned with implementation in 
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some areas, their views on implementa- 
tion in some areas and not with con- 
ception. Because I think most of us in 
this body who voted for this program in 
the first place did so in the belief that 
there was a serious problem and that 
there was a need for a constructive and 
peateose program to meet that prob- 
em. 

But I want to call this to the gentle- 
man’s attention—and I supported this 
position at the time this was adopted—it 
was provided in the legislation that your 
Governor had to approve these programs 
in each instance. The only public official 
in my State who has individually passed 
judgment upon each one of these proj- 
ects and who has had to put his endorse- 
ment on them before they became part of 
the poverty program, is the Republican 
Governor of the State of Oklahoma, 

If there is any single public official to- 
day who must bear the major responsi- 
bility for some of the admitted failures 
of the poverty program in my State, it 
is the Republican Governor of our State. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman from Oklahoma 
that, of course, the Governors who are 
Republicans are in the minority. So 
there again is where a lot of politics 
enters into it. 

Then if the Governor raised his voice 
and he did not necessarily have to be a 
Republican, such as like the Governor 
from your side of the aisle from Ala- 
bama, who is going to be replaced by a 
member of the family, and he exercised 
a veto, then they accused him of being a 
racist. 

I do not know how far this politics can 
go, but it is not only the Republican 
Governors but the Democratic Gover- 
nors who would want to veto something, 
put the matter to a veto and immediately 
the bureaucrats from here started com- 
ing into their State, stating that they did 
not know what was going on and that 
Washington knew much better. 

We had a lot of difficulty getting the 
Governor’s veto restored. It was not 
supported by the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, but on the other hand, do not 
think the Governor’s position upon this is 
partisan on this in any way. They have 
had in many instances to accept the pro- 
gram when it proved to be a boondoggle. 

Now if they are a Republican Gov- 
ernor, they get blamed for not vetoing it, 
or for not accepting it, but if it is a 
Democratic Governor, then, well, it is a 
worthwhile program. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I do not think 
there is anybody in this body who is can- 
did with the public and candid with him- 
self, who would not admit there have 
been some unfortunate experiences in 
this brandnew and sometimes totally ox- 
perimental program. I do not think 
anybody would deny that there have 
been some failures that we would have 
been better off not to have had and 
through which the program has suffered 
badly through the publicity about the 
failures. But there has been very little 
talk about the very significant successes 
that have been made in the program 
Headstart which has done such a ter- 
rific job in many of my communities or 
the program of the Neighborhood Youth 
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Corps which has done a tremendous job 
in many of my communities. No, the 
publicity in the metropolitan press has 
dealt with the failures. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I do not 
wish to suggest how the gentleman from 
Oklahoma might vote, but he will have 
the opportunity to vote for an amend- 
ment that would transfer the Headstart 
program, which has been good and which 
can be made better, to the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the one 
Department that has many, many em- 
ployees who are trained in this field and 
are anxious to do the job and are quite 
disturbed at the salaries being paid by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
these people who are doing identical 
work to people who are already on the 
Federal payroll. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman recalls last 
year when Congress withdrew much of 
the Governor’s veto function or parts of 
the Governor’s veto function, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma voted against 
the Governor’s veto when we had it up 
on the motion to recommit the last time, 
so he does not evidently believe that a 
Governor should have the choice of veto- 
ing on undesirable program to his State. 

I would also like to say something with 
respect to Mr. Sargent Shriver—and I 
will have some more to say about him 
tomorrow when I present some informa- 
tion that I have. 

I would just like to quote to you from 
Mr. Sar Levitan in an article entitled, 
“What’s Happening, Baby?” As you 
know, Mr. Levitan is a respected econo- 
mist from the W. E. Upjohn Institute for 
Employment Research. Mr. Levitan 
points out the credibility gap in the OEO. 
He said that expenditure per enrollee, for 
example, is often the subject of conflict- 
ing reports. He gave examples of that. 
He said that public statements made by 
OEO officials are often sprinkled with 
disturbingly imprecise words such as 
“reached,” “affected,” and “served.” 
For example, Sargent Shriver, in recent 
testimony before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare on the ac- 
complishments of his agency, asserted 


that his program has “affected the lives. 


of 4 million impoverished Americans in 
the slums of 800 urban and rural com- 
munities.” Shriver failed, however, to 
particularize the ways in which the 
poverty program has “affected” these 
people. Thus, “affected” could mean 
anything from giving a word of en- 
couragement to providing a job or 
shelter. 

Third, OEO interprets its statistics in 
the most favorable light possible. The 
OEO claimed in one study, for instance, 
that, of 399 work-experience trainees in 
9 States who had completed their as- 
signments at least 3 months prior to the 
study, two-thirds were employed at an 
average monthly wage of $258. Before 
their selection for work experience, 60 
percent of the trainees were or had been 
public assistance recipients for an aver- 
age period of 26 months. The conclu- 
sion drawn by OEO and reported to Con- 
gress was that work experience had re- 
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sulted in preparing relief recipients to 
obtain employment and in significantly 
reducing the relief rolls. The report 
failed to note, however, that, in a period 
of increasing labor shortage, the number 
of relief recipients is likely to decline 
anyway. Furthermore, the first people 
to withdraw from relief are likely to be 
the same ones who would participate in 
a work-experience program. Thus, sim- 
ilar results might have been obtained 
even in the absence of a work-experience 
program. 

On a more significant and broader is- 
sue, Sargent Shriver recently exhorted 
Congress to eliminate poverty by 1976, 
the 200th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence. Few would quarrel 
with such a laudable goal. However, 
Shriver failed to tell Congress that the 
achievement of the goal would require 
the addition of at least $20 billion to 
annual expenditures in aid of the poor. 
Little good is done for the body politic 
by official pronouncements of lofty as- 
pirations without an indication of their 
costs, of their prospects of implementa- 
tion, and of a realistic appraisal of the 
chances of success. 

They are trying to give the impression 
that something has occurred which has 
not, which frustrates the poor. The poor 
people expected great things and have 
found little coming for them. No wonder 
we have seen disturbances. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
for his observations. 

At that point I might add that our 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Lamp! has asked the Comp- 
troller General to give him a report on 
what it cost for many of the employees 
of the OEO to send telegrams commend- 
ing their boss—and that is a smart thing 
to do if you want to hold your job, I 
guess—when he was criticized by the 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee. So here you have a com- 
pounding of the felony by the taxpayers’ 
money being used to send telegrams for 
the employees saying what a great fellow 
the boss was. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The distin- 
guished senior member from the Repub- 
lican side of the committee is aware of 
all the legislation reported from our 
committee. I heard him a few moments 
ago indicate that he supports the worthy 
purposes of this legislation, and he has 
some suggested changes that will make 
it possible for him to continue support- 
ing it with his vote on final passage. 

Did I correctly understand the gen- 
tleman in the well to say that one of 
the changes that he would require would 
be to transfer the Headstart program 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to the Office of Education? 

Mr. AYRES. I would assume when 
you say “HEW” it would be the Office 
of Education that would be operating it. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Let me 
finish the question, then. Do I correctly 
understand you are saying that rather 
than having the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity administer the Headstart pro- 
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gram, as it does now, you would transfer 
that function to the Department of Ed- 
ucation and Welfare under an educa- 
tional program? 

Mr. AYRES. I think the gentleman 
has hit the nail on the head, and the 
point that we hope to prove during this 
debate to the gentleman’s satisfaction is 
that one of the reasons we feel these 
various programs should be transferred 
to this agency 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The gen- 
tleman well knows my question. Are you 
suggesting that we simply transfer Head- 
start to some other agency, or are you 
specifically suggesting that we trans- 
fer it to the Office of Education under 
the auspices of one of the other pieces 
of education legislation that we have in 
our committee? 

Mr. AYRES. No, I am suggesting that 
the program be transferred and operated 
as a separate program. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Under the 
Office of Education? 

Mr. AYRES. I do not say that that 
is the exact spot for it. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Does the 
gentleman want the program adminis- 
tered by State educational agencies 
rather than the State poverty agencies? 
Is that what he is saying? 

Mr. AYRES. I think in most in- 
stances we find that educators experi- 
enced in the field are more qualified to 
work in the field of education. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Does the 
gentleman in the well know that 70 per- 
cent of the Headstart programs funded 
last year were funded through public 
school agencies and 30 percent were 
funded through nonpublic school agen- 
cies, the largest part of which were 
church or religious-oriented organiza- 
tions, which would be disqualified un- 
der the laws of every State in this coun- 
try from handling Headstart programs 
if such a plan as he suggests were put 
into effect? 

Mr. AYRES. No, I disagree with the 
gentleman. I am perfectly aware how 
it is being funded. My point is this—— 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Does the 
gentleman know what agency handles 
the Headstart program? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, QUIE. Mr. Chairman, this Con- 
gress seems to have the concept that if 
OEO administers the money, it is there- 
fore constitutional to provide the money 
for church-related institutions, but if the 
Office of Education should be granting 
the money, it is unconstitutional. I do 
not see any sense in that at all. If OEO 
can grant the money to a church-related 
institution, why cannot the Office of 
Education, if the money is provided by 
the Office of Education to do exactly the 
same job as OEO is doing now, but which 
Office of Education does better and has a 
more expanded program. There is no 
reason why it cannot be done through a 
church-related agency. So far some pre- 
school programs through OEO have been 
granted to church-related organizations, 
Only preschool programs have been 
granted to church-related organizations. 
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The church-related agencies are not in- 
volved in the first through 12th grade 
using OEO money. 

Yet we find that OEO is virtually al- 
ways behind on its grants of money. The 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CAREY] 
I see is standing. I am told that in New 
York on the project Headstart this sum- 
mer, the portion of the money they re- 
ceived from title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act was on 
time, but the portion of money from 
OEO did not come through until the pro- 
gram was practically over. 

Also, can the Members imagine their 
local agencies working with such handi- 
cap as continued delay in the money for 
their programs? 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
the gentleman would refrain from cast- 
ing further maledictions upon the new 
Lindsay administration in my city. It 
takes a little time to learn how to do 
things. They were 6 months late in their 
application to OEO. 

Mr. QUIE. OEO did not come through 
with its money on time, I repeat. OEO 
did not. The officials in the city of New 
York made their requests to both agen- 
cies. You can see that all over the coun- 
try. The gentleman from New York was 
with me in Los Angeles. The dioceses 
out there had hired the person in charge 
of their preschool program. They had 
hired her, and when the time came for 
implementing the preschool program, 
they had not yet heard from OEO and 
they had to delay their program. 

This is constantly happening. 

Since we have those programs, both 
preschool from OEO and from OE run 
by the same local agencies, there is no 
sense for us to run them uncoordinated, 
one part done through OEO and one 
through title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act. We can save 
money and confusion and have the pro- 
grams run better if they are done by 
one Federal agency, and that agency 
ought to be the Office of Education. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a correction 


of the RECORD? 
Mr. Chairman, I refuse 


Mr. AYRES. 
to yield further. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman from Minnesota said a 
minute ago that I voted against the mo- 
tion to recommit, leaving the impression 
that we had a pure question of a Gov- 
ernor’s veto, and nothing else, on the 
motion to recommit. The motion to re- 
commit actually consisted largely of 
drastic cuts in this program and the 
Governor’s veto was only a part of the 
motion to recommit. I voted against it 
primarily because of the drastic cuts in 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I cannot 
yield further. We have a number of re- 
quests for time on our side. The other 
side has used very little time. The Mem- 
bers will all have their opportunity. I 
know the fairness with which the gentle- 
man from Florida has been operating, 
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and that he will be glad to give Members 
all the time that is available. 

To get back to this politically conceived 
bill, this started with Mr. Yarmolinsky 
getting pushed out because he was doing 
a good job. Perhaps this candor was too 
much. Mr. Yarmolinsky was immedi- 
ately drummed out of the poverty war, 
although he was only proposing to do 
the job he had been assigned by the ad- 
ministration—to see that this admin- 
istration made a big splash before the 
fall elections. 

Talk about political questions, we see 
what he said in his letter to Mr. Califano. 
We see exactly what he said. The letter 
is in the Recorp of 4 years ago. I will 
not waste the time of the Committee, be- 
cause the Members can all read it for 
themselves and see exactly the politics 
involved. Before 1 year of the war had 
elapsed, it became apparent how open 
had become the great refuge for aspiring 
politicians. 

You all know this to be true—whose 
own economic opportunities were being 
lavishly upgraded by high-salaried jobs 
and $100 a day consultant fees. 

We obtained a list of these consultants 
who had been lavishly endowed with the 
taxpayer’s money, which is published in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. for July 20, 
1965. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, numerous 
Members of Congress in both parties dis- 
covered, first, former opponents and, 
second, current opponents and prospec- 
tive opponents on that list. 

Our respected colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, LEONARD FARBSTEIN, 
for example, found that his opponent in 
the Democratic primary, William F. 
Haddad, was being generously supported 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Since then, I understand, Mr. Haddad 
has gone to other political campaigns—in 
Florida, New York again, and elsewhere. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? : 

Mr. AYRES. I refuse to yield until I 
finish this, and then I shall be glad to 
yield. 

Our respected colleague the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] will be 
glad to explain that to Members, as he 
did here on the floor. 

Perhaps we can expect to see him back 
in poverty one of these days, and a - 
may be available. Certainly that 
where the big money is for those with, 
proper political connections. In this 
fiscal year alone the poverty program ex- 
pects to furnish over $53 million for the 
salaries of its Federal officials alone. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield for 1 minute. 

Mr. CAREY. I want to agree with 
the gentleman. There is wealth in the 
poverty program. There is real big 
money in the poverty program. 

All one has to do is to buy himself a 
$18 ticket on the shuttle from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to New York. 

Mr. Fred Hays, who was working down 
here at $18,000, went up to Mr. Lindsay’s 
administration, and is getting $35,000. 
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Mr. Sviridoff, who was working for less 
than $20,000, is getting $40,000, and a 
chauffeur. 

Mr. Chris Weeks, for the summer pro- 
gram, had his salary doubled by going to 
New York. 

This of course we do not condone. 
This is why the Democrats put a salary 
limitation in the bill. 

I should like to know if the gentleman 
in the well will go along with us on the 
salary limitation, so that we can cure 
this and stop talking about Haddad, 
which was back in the Farbstein- 
Haddad election of 1964. Let us bring 
this up to date and talk about Mr. Lind- 
say’s “fat cats” in the program. 

Mr. AYRES. I want to bring this up 
to date, in just a moment. I hope the 
ae will be as anxious to comment 

en. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Might I ask the gen- 
tleman from New York if this amend- 
ment he proposes to offer will be retro- 
active? 

Mr. CAREY. My dear fellow, I am 
sure the minority whip must know that 
we cannot take away from public serv- 
ants what they have already been paid. 
We are never that vindictive. 

Mr. AYRES. I believe perhaps the gen- 
tleman from New York, my good friend 
and distinguished colleague [Mr. CAREY}, 
was trying to make the point that this 
program is so good down here, as a train- 
ing ground, and so helpful, that they 
learn so much in their capacities here 
in this bureaucracy, that they are trying 
2 8 their wares as experts in other 

elds. 

I am not familiar with what the gen- 
tleman stated, as to the facts concerned, 
but I am quite certain that such a sit- 
uation would not exist or should not con- 
tinue to exist. 

But salaries alone do not make po- 
litical organization. There are a lot of 
bodies in this Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. 

We read that Federal funds in the 
poverty program in Cincinnati, for ex- 
ample, are being used to finance a big 
register-and-vote drive. Where is this 
happening? In the predominantly 
Democratic wards. 

This boldly cynical attempt to work 
against our former colleague—and poli- 
tics is politics 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. I feel that the chairman of the 
committee should be here to hear his 
good friend speak. I know he was here 
to hear the chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Ninety-three 
Members are present, nota quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 305] 
Adair Blatnik Carter 
Albert Bow Celler 
Aspinall Brock Clausen, 
Barrett Callaway Don H. 
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Clevenger Hansen, Idaho Philbin 
Collier Hansen, Iowa Pirnie 
Conable Hansen, Wash. Poage 
Conyers Hébert Pool 
Cooley Holifield Quillen 
Corman Horton Rees 
Craley Hutchinson Reifel 
Cunningham Johnson, Calif. Reinecke 
Daddario Jones, Ala. Resnick 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Mo. Rivers, S.C. 
Derwinski Jones, N.C Robison 
Dickinson Keogh Rogers, Colo 
Diggs King, N.Y. Rogers, Tex. 
Donohue Roncalio 
Dorn Kluczynski St Germain 
Duncan, Oreg. Kupferman Scott 
Landrum Shipley 
Edwards, Ala. Long, Md. Shriver 
McClory Sikes 
Evans, Colo. McDowell Skubitz 
Everett McEwen Smith, Calif. 
Evins, Tenn Stephens 
Farbstein McVicker Sweeney 
Fascell Macdonald Talcott 
Findley Mailliard Thompson, Tex. 
Fino Martin, Ala. Toll 
Fisher Martin, Mass. Trimble 
Flynt Mathias Tuck 
Fo Michel Tunney 
Ford, Gerald R. Miller Vivian 
Fulton, Tenn. Monagan Walker, Miss 
Giaimo Moore Watson 
Gilligan Morrison Weltner 
Morse White, Idaho 
Gray Moss Whitten 
Green, Pa. Murphy, Ill Wilson, Bob 
Griffiths edzi Wilson, 
Gurney Nix Charles H 
Hagan, Ga O'Konski Wright 
Halleck Olsen, Mont. 
Hanna 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooxs, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15111, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 301 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, the gentleman from Ohio had 
consumed 36 minutes. 

The gentleman from Ohio is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the chairman 
of our committee, the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. POWELL. First I want to thank 
my friend on the opposite side of the 
aisle for the great honor he has just 
conferred upon me. I trust I will wear it 
in good health the rest of my life. 

In the second place, when I opened the 
debate, the gentleman from Ohio will 
remember, on this side, I proposed to 
make the debate as brief as possible so 
that all of our good colleagues could get 
back home and campaign on the week- 
end. It seems, due to quorum calls, we 
might be here very late tonight and also 
on Saturday. I should like to see this 
vote taken on Thursday night. 

Mr. AYRES. I say to my distinguished 
chairman that although I believe there 
is 36 minutes charged to me, and I have 
been the only speaker on our side, that 
16 of those 36 minutes have been con- 
sumed by gentlemen from the other side. 

Mr. POWELL. I appreciate the co- 
operation. 
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Mr. AYRES. Now, Mr. Chairman, let 
us get back to a discussion of this pro- 
gram which was conceived in politics. 

As we were saying when the point of 
order was made, salaries alone do not 
make a political organization. Since the 
quorum call I have been advised that it 
is entirely possible the situation in New 
York, which was started by Mr. Haddad 
as an opponent to our colleague [Mr. 
FarBSTEIN], may prove that salaries alone 
do not make a political organization. 

Now we read that Federal funds in the 
poverty program in a city in my home 
State, Cincinnati, are being used to fi- 
nance a big register-and-vote drive in 
the predominantly Democratic wards. 

These are not graduates of a public 
school. These are not men and women 
who have come back from a Job Corps 
who are learning politics at the grass- 
roots level. These are people who are 
on the poverty payroll and who are sup- 
posed to help poor people. However, 
their manner of helping poor people, to 
be paid for by poverty funds, is to go 
door to door encouraging and even in- 
sisting that these people register and 
vote. In fact, I understand just now by 
phone call that there is a big drive going 
on in Cincinnati today, door to door, by 
the paid poverty people insisting that 
they get out and register and vote. 

Now, why today and tomorrow and 
Wednesday? Because on the 28th of 
September registration in Ohio closes. I 
would like to say that this boldly cynical 
attempt to defeat our former colleague, 
Bob Taft, Jr., is being financed with the 
tax moneys of Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike in our State of Ohio. Per- 
sonally, I am confident that the sense of 
fairplay of this Committee and of this 
House and the decency of the citizens of 
our State can very well bring about a 
backlash on such an operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you that if a 
registration drive is needed, it should be 
conducted in all sections, Republican and 
Democrat alike. In fact, we have an 
agency that could run this much more 
effectively than the employees in the pov- 
erty program. This could be handled 
very easily by the Census Bureau. They 
know how to go door todoor. They know 
how to ask rather pertinent questions. 
I do not think, Mr. Chairman, that this 
Congress reached the point where we are 
going to take taxpayers’ money to go 
out and insist and encourage, and in 
many cases almost threaten, individuals 
to get them to exercise the freedom that 
they enjoy in this country. 

This Congress has passed several 
pieces of legislation guaranteeing the 
right to vote. Now, in our State of Ohio 
only about 64 percent of those eligible 
to vote vote, but I do not think the tax- 
payers want to spend their money try- 
ing to convince these people that they 
should exercise a right they already have. 

Now, that is no way to run a war on 
poverty. Every Member of this House 
knows how the poverty program is being 
used for politics. I am confident that 
the overwhelming majority want to put 
this program back on the right track. 
It should be an honest effort to help peo- 
ple caught in poverty to prepare for gain- 
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ful employment, to get jobs, and to re- 
gain the independence and the dignity 
that is lost through unemployment. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the straight, 
clear road out of poverty—the road of 
useful and dignified employment. We 
should phase out politics and get about 
the business of helping people who need 
help. This is the constructive road 
charted by Republican members of our 
committee. We know there are hundreds 
of thousands of young people who need 
cng in training themselves for a good 
ob. 

That is why we have supported the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act and the Vocational Education Act 
and worked hard with our Democratic 
colleagues to make them more and more 
effective. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. POWELL. Out of the largess of 
the Democrats we will give this time. 
The gentleman does not remember, I 
guess, on my own motion I suggested that 
we put the people of the Poverty Act 
under the Hatch Act. 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. The gentleman 
from New York insisted on that for quite 
some time. 

Mr. POWELL. It is in the present bill 
before you. 

Mr. AYRES. And you know that this 
situation exists not only in Cincinnati 
but in many other places. It might be 
advisable for you, because you are all 
up for reelection to check this. There is 
one thing I have learned, which is that 
practically every Member of Congress en- 
joys being reelected. 

And, it may be that there are those 
solicitations going on in your area where 
the registration date is not closed, by 
this political organization, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. And as the gen- 
tleman from New York pointed out, al- 
though not covered by the Hatch Act, we 
Republicans tried to cover them before 
and insisted that it be done. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that 
after almost 21 years of operation, there 
may be support to put these people under 
the Hatch Act. 

Mr. Chairman, the President and the 
Secretary of Defense already recognize 
the expensive futility of the existing Job 
Corps in their plan to induct young men 
into the service who do not meet the 
educational standards of the Armed 
Forces, in order that they may receive, in 
effect, additional help. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, before 
the gentleman from Ohio leaves the topic 
of violations of the Hatch Act, I would 
like to point out that it is a futile effort 
as far as putting anyone under the 
Hatch Act, because violations have been 
documented under the civil service 
where there have been violations, and 
there have been violations of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act under the Department 
of Justice, and nothing has been done 
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about the violations that have been 
documented. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I feel that it 
is also a sorry state of affairs when we 
see how Federal employees have their 
arms twisted for contributions to cam- 
paigns, which in my judgment is en- 
couraging a violation of the Hatch Act, 
an act set up by the Congress of the 
United States, and we as Members of 
this body should be supporting our Fed- 
eral employees in their protection 
against these acts, which we have not 
done heretofore. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. AYRES. I thank the gentleman 
from Minnesota for his observation, al- 
though I cannot help but agree with the 
gentleman from Minnesota that at least 
the impression will be left that some- 
thing has been done to make a start or 
a step to remove this organization from 
a direct political organization. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, a few minutes ago the 
question came up as to whether this pro- 
gram was actually conceived in politics. 
I recall that I placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD for March 27, 1964, a copy 
of a campaign brochure that was given 
to our Democrat colleagues by the 
Democrat National Committee, which 
gave them scripts which they could use 
as they went out into the country during 
the Easter recess. I submit for the 
Recorp, the Democrat suggested press 
release. I have picked out from my files 
one of the speeches which I gave on this 
subject, a portion of which I quote as 
follows: 

For the first time in our history we have a 
President with a concern for the impover- 
ished and a man brilliant enough to admin- 
ister such a program (Sargent Shriver). 


I wonder if anyone wants to take back 
those words that were uttered back in 
1964 when they put out these speeches, 
before the program was even inaugu- 
rated? 

SUGGESTED Press RELEASE 

This is a suggested press release affirming 
your support of President Johnson’s War on 
Poverty: 

(Name) today pledged his full support to 
President Johnson’s War on Poverty and 
called upon every public official and every 
private citizen in the state to join him. 

He called on them to urge passage of the 
Economic Opportunity Act proposed by the 
President to implement the all-out effort to 
drive poverty from history's richest nation. 

“This program would be a milestone in our 
continuing search for a better life for all 
Americans,” he said. “I shall support it by 
every means available at my command and I 
urge every public official and private citizen 
to join me.” 

He explained that the program will be a 
cooperative undertaking by all levels of gov- 
ernment—Federal, State and local—and will 
strike at the causes of poverty, not just the 
consequences. 

“This program is not a hand-out, not just 
another way to support people who cannot 
support themselves, but a realistic program 
that will give people a chance to become self- 
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supporting.“ he said. “It will give them an 
opportunity to be participants in our free 
enterprise society—and not spectators.” 

He outlined the major aspects of the pro- 
gram and emphasized that where needed 
these programs will apply to (state). 

The program will: 

Create a Job Corps which will build to- 
ward an enlistment of 100,000 young men 
whose background, health and education 
make them least fit for useful work. The 
Corps will provide youths who will range in 
age from 16-21 with education, vocational 
training, useful work experience and other 
appropriate activities in specified training 
centers. 

Establish a Work-Training Program which 
will provide work and training for 200,000: 
American men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 21, This will be developed through 
state and local governments and non-profit 
agencies. 

Initiate a Work-Study Program which will 
provide federal funds for part-time jobs for 
140,000 young Americans who do not go to 
college because they cannot afford it. 

Institute urban and rural community ac- 
tion programs to mobilize and utilize all pub- 
lic and private resources to fight poverty on a 
local level. These local programs will give 
each community the opportunity to develop 
its own comprehensive plan to fight its own 
poverty with financial assistance from the 
Federal government, 

Recruit and train dedicated Americans who 
enlist as Volunteers for America in the war 
against poverty ... the Peace Corps concept 
directed at the nation’s problems. 

Create special programs to combat poverty 
in rural areas for the purpose of raising and 
maintaining the income and living standards 
of low income rural families. These special 
target programs will permit farmers and 
workers to break through particular barriers 
which bar their escape from poverty. 

Establish an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity which will coordinate the national 
effort. 

The (insert title) also said: 

“As President Johnson pointed out, if we 
can raise the annual earnings of 10 million 
among the poor by only $1,000 we will add 
$14 billion a year to the national output. 

“In addition we will make important re- 
ductions in public assistance payments which 
now cost the nation 4 billion a year, and in 
the large costs of fighting crime and de- 
linquency, disease and hunger. 

“It is not a matter of whether we can or 
should support this program. 

“We must. 

“The Declaration of Independence 188 
years ago set forth what we as Americans 
believe: 

“That every man, woman and child in this 
country has the right to life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

“One fifth of our population, however, is, 
in effect, barred from this pursuit by poverty. 

“The abundance, the comforts, the oppor- 
tunities they see all around them are be- 
yond their reach, and their children’s reach, 

“This program and our dedication to its 
success will help them find hope and hap- 
piness in this, the world’s richest nation. 

“This will represent a reaffirmation of our 
belief in those principles of equality of op- 
portunity on which our nation is founded.” 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the gentleman 
from Ohio for yielding to me at this 
point and if he should run out of time, 
the gentleman can take it out of our 
time or we shall yield additional time to 
him if he should run out of time. 
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Mr. Chairman, I wish that we could 
discuss the present act that is now pend- 
ing before us, the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], has so well 
pointed out, in 1964 there were 44 
amendments which tried to bring to- 
gether in a consensus the opinion of the 
Congress. 

I understand that on the gentleman’s 
side of the aisle there will be pending to 
this legislation 114 amendments. 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to my chair- 
man, I think we should set the ground- 
work as to what is the condition as it 
exists today, because we are still going 
to be operating under the old bill for 
quite some time. Unless every Member 
has the opportunity to delve into this as 
deeply as the members of the committee 
do, I believe it would be most helpful to 
ascertain what has been happening, why 
it happened, and then perhaps when the 
amendments are offered, the committee 
will have an opportunity to determine 
whether or not the amendments do cor- 
rect what is currently acknowledged as 
an existing evil. 

Another Republican amendment will 
be designed to assist further in the effort 
by providing special help for young men 
who wish to make an honorable career 
in the armed services of our country. 

We Republicans on the committee 
recognize that several millions of pre- 
school youngsters need the benefits of 
preschool education in order that they 
can begin school on an even footing with 
more fortunate children. We haye been 
proposing a massive preschool program 
under proper and qualified educational 
auspices, and we shall have an amend- 
ment that would transfer Operation 
Headstart out of the antipoverty agency 
into the U.S. Office of Education, where 
it belongs, to be financed in coordination 
with the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act. This is much too important 
to leave it enmeshed in the most con- 
fused bureaucracy ever to appear in 
Washington. 

We shall offer other amendments to 
place these programs in the Federal agen- 
cies where they belong, in competent 
hands, away from the blatant politics 
and unbelievable confusion of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

And I want to say this to my Demo- 
cratic colleagues in this House. There is 
not a bigger favor you could do for Presi- 
dent Johnson than to accept these con- 
structive Republican proposals. They 
would assure better administration of the 
good parts of the war on poverty, better 
coordination with similar Federal pro- 
grams costing many billions of dollars, 
better results for the individuals who are 
trapped in poverty, and the savings of 
many millions of the taxpayers’ hard- 
earned dollars. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. I hope I can intrude on 
this because even we as good loyal Demo- 
crats do not seek here today to do favors 
for President Johnson. We are seeking 
to do our utmost for those who are in 
the abyss of poverty. 
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Mr. AYRES. I appreciate the nonpo- 
litical statements that have been coming 
from that side. 

These actions could do much to curb 
the growing threat of inflation in an 
overheated wartime economy, and aid 
the President in his announced desire to 
trim $3 billion from the Federal budget. 

This is where I say to my good friend, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carey], that I was down at the White 
House at the signing of the minimum 
wage bill and I left there with the im- 
pression that we did not have any pov- 
erty. 

I also heard the statements made last 
night on the radio by two of the Presi- 
dent’s high ranking officers of the Cabi- 
net that we have got something called 
inflation and we are going to have to 
have bills before this Congress shortly to 
correct that. 

Here is your chance to really help to 
trim nearly $3 billion from the Federal 
budget, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Carey] knows that his con- 
stituents will thank you for it. 

I know of nothing that is any more 
threatening to this country today than 
inflation. Here is one place you can help. 
You can help your constituents, and you 
can help the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will my 
colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. I would love to do what 
you suggest, that we save $3 billion in 
the Federal budget. In the very first 
opening statement that was made by the 
chairman of the committee, he spoke of 
a way in which we can do that. We are 
working on the problems of poverty in 
this country with a very limited tool, the 
bill before us here today. 

My distinguished colleague knows 
from his experience here in the many 
years in which he has served, that over 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare where he wants to put 
Headstart, there is a $4.3 billion depend- 
ency program which we never debate in 
this House. He also knows that in 
other Federal agencies there are $880 
million in programs for the handicapped 
which we do not debate in this House, 
but we do debate this program. We can 
save this $3 billion if through an effec- 
tive program we can lump together all 
the programs in HEW and in the public 
welfare departments and make them 
into one program as has already been 
suggested by the chairman today. i 

We know how to do it. We cannot do 
it if we just take this one simple tool 
we have and make it unworkable. 

Mr. AYRES. That would be decided 
not by the gentleman from New York 
personally or by myself, after all the 
facts are out on the table, then the House 
in its judgment will be able to determine 
whether or not this program should be 
continued, after amendments. 

In the next few days, each one of us 
has an opportunity to do the right thing 
with the “war on poverty.” 

We have the chance to act responsibly 
with our constituents’ money. We have 
the chance to rescue the hopes and ex- 
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pectations of those of our fellow citizens 
who are poor from the politics and 
bungling and other excesses which have 
blighted this program. We have the 
chance to help tighten up the Federal 
budget to combat an inflation which 
daily robs the workingman of his wages 
and plunges retired people into poverty. 
We have the chance to do what almost 
everyone of us knows is right. 

On this side of the aisle we do not have 
the votes in this Congress to accomplish 
these objectives. We need help from the 
Democratic majority. I hope we get that 
help. Every Member who does the right 
thing with this legislation can share in 
the credit for having done a good and 
much needed job. 

The American people will be watching 
as they should. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, during the quorum call 
that we had a moment ago I took occa- 
sion to check upon a couple of the 
charges that had been made in the de- 
bate here by our colleagues on the mi- 
nority side. I find that the charge about 
the telegrams having been sent at Gov- 
ernment expense is spurious. The tele- 
grams were sent. They were not paid for 
by the Federal Government. They were 
paid for by the sender out of his own 
pocket. 

Second, the charges made by the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
about the Conam are the same old 
charges he made, I believe, back on 
August 11, 1966. These have already 
been answered by OEO. There is noth- 
ing of any great significance to them, 
and at the proper time I shall insert in 
the Recorp an official answer from the 
OEO about them, or they will issue some 
statement about them, too. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in strong support of this legislation. 
I should like to take this opportunity as 
well to pay a particular word of tribute 
to the able and hardworking gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons], who, at 
least from my own observation, has put 
in more time, energy, effort, and hard 
work on this legislation than perhaps any 
other Member of either the House or the 
other body. I think we all owe him a 
debt of gratitude for his dedication and 
work on this important bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation, it seems 
to me, represents, as much as anything 
else, a moral commitment on the part 
of the American people, as citizens of 
the wealthiest Nation in human history, 
to do something about the fact that 
there are, living within our own midst, 
millions of our fellow citizens who do not 
enjoy even the barest minimum standard 
of living. I know of no one who has 
suggested that the passage of this legis- 
lation this week by this body and its sub- 
sequent enactment into law will, within 
a year or two, do away with poverty in 
this country. We all know that the war 
on poverty is a new program. We know, 
too, that poverty has been an enemy that 
has stalked mankind for hundreds, in- 
deed thousands, of years. 
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But, Mr. Chairman, it is also true, as 
I have just said, and as we are all aware, 
that the United States of America enjoys 
the greatest wealth of any people in the 
history of mankind. Certainly we ought 
to be imaginative enough and intelligent 
enough and, above all, I would hope, 
have enough sense of moral responsibil- 
ity to our fellow citizens—we are not 
talking about people in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, or other countries of the 
world—to undertake at least some mini- 
mal, modest steps to eradicate the roots 
of poverty within our midst. 

This is not only a moral responsibility. 
It seems to me—and I am sure all of us 
would agree—that it is in keeping with 
the fundamental religious heritage of 
the American people. 

So I would hope that we would give 
our consideration and our support to 
this legislation from that perspective. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have been very 
distressed to hear my affable and able 
friend, the senior Republican on our 
committee, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Ayres], reiterate constantly that 
this is nothing but a politically conceived 
and politically administered program. 
He is much too intelligent and able really 
to believe that. 

I know that in my own home county 
of St. Joseph, in the State of Indiana, 
we have in being a wide variety of pro- 
grams financed by the war on poverty. 
We have Project Headstart. We have 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
We have a legal services program oper- 
ated by the University of Notre Dame 
Law School in cooperation with the St. 
Joseph County Bar Association. We have 
work-study programs for students in col- 
leges and universities in the area. We 
have one of the pioneer Upward Bound 
programs at the University of Notre 
Dame. We have a migrant workers cen- 
ter for the Spanish-speaking Americans. 
We have therefore an entire spectrum of 
programs in my home county financed 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Only a few weeks ago, Mr. Chairman, 
I had the opportunity of making a tour 
of the antipoverty projects which are 
going on in my own home county, where 
I grew up. I was deeply and favorably 
impressed with the sense of dedication 
and the zeal and the effectiveness with 
which these programs were being ad- 
ministered. 

I was, therefore, a little distressed to 
hear my friend from Ohio say that this 
was a vast, politically inspired operation. 
I say this because the Honorable Lloyd 
M. Allen, of South Bend, and the Honor- 
able Margaret Prickett, of Mishawaka, 
are Republican mayors. In 1964, when it 
was determined to have a community ac- 
tion program in St. Joseph County, both 
of these mayors, both of them Republi- 
can, undertook with other community 
leaders of both political parties in our 
area, as well as representatives of the 
people and areas to be served, and a rep- 
resentative group of professional and la- 
bor and business people, to put together 
a community action program. 

Iam a Democratic representative from 
that congressional district. I strongly 
support.this program. The Republican 
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mayors from my home county do like- 
wise 


I hope, therefore, Mr. Chairman, as we 
proceed through the several hours of de- 
bate on this bill that we will pay some 
attention and give our consideration to 
what it is proposed by the committee we 
should do to improve and strengthen the 
operation of the war on poverty, because 
I want to see this program successful in 
Republican congressional districts as 
well as in Democratic congressional dis- 
tricts, for what we are talking about is 
not Republican or Democratic politics: 
We are talking about enabling millions 
of our fellow Americans to have the op- 
portunity to live their lives in dignity. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like also to take 
a moment to pay a word of tribute to one 
of the ablest and most dedicated public 
servants in our country, the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Honorable R. Sargent Shriver, and I 
should like to call to the attention of 
Members of the House an eloquent ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Shriver in South 
Bend, Ind., on August 11, 1966, and which 
I have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of September 7, 1966, at page 
22010. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to call to the attention of Members 
a series of excellent articles from the 
South Bend Tribune describing the war 
on poverty in St. Joseph County, Ind., 
which I have included in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of September 22, 1966, at 
page 23722. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, as we debate 
the Economic Opportunity Act Amend- 
ments of 1966, we would do well to re- 
consider for a moment the reasons that 
this Nation determined 2 years ago to 
mount an earnest drive against poverty. 
We would do well to recall the tragic 
impact of poverty on the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans that argues so per- 
suasively for the action to eliminate pov- 
erty which we in Congress took in 1964 
and again in 1965, and which we are 
about to take once more in 1966. 

I have not seen any more convincing 
presentation of the strong economic and 
moral case for the Nation's war on pov- 
erty than that published last year by 
Philip M. Stern and George de Vincent, 
entitled The Shame of a Nation.” This 
remarkable photographic essay on pov- 
erty in America chronicles a journey of 
27,000 miles—from Harlem to Hunter’s 
Point in San Francisco, from Old Bas- 
kin’s Crossing in Florida to the Sioux 
reservations in the Dakotas. Turning 
off from the thoroughfares of affluence, 
the authors came across and recorded 
graphically the stark features of the 
other America. There families in West 
Virginia must choose between food and 
shoes for their children; there rat-in- 
fested slums and breakfastless school 
days bring hardly a ripple of surprise; 
there a family of nine lives without toilet 
or running water in a room 10 by 10. 

Last year the authors, together with 
Mr. Stern's wife, Helen, published a small 
paperback study of Washington, D.C., 
“O, Say Can You See!” Just as this 
book powerfully contrasts the Washing- 
ton of the picture postcards and guide- 
books with the facts of daily existence 
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for thousands of W nians, “The 
Shame of a Nation” brings home the ex- 
panse and the ugliness of the scar of 
poverty on the face of America. The 
conclusion is inescapable, as Vice Presi- 
dent Humpurey points out in his intro- 
duction: that we must harness the 
“wealth, the energy, yes, and the daring 
and imagination to defeat poverty in 
America to relegate to the history books 
the sad and somber portraits of this 
volume.” 

Mr. Chairman, I commend this pene- 
trating and moving study to my col- 
leagues as a reminder of the vital impor- 
tance of the legislation that is before us 
today. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Nebraska 
(Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have often heard about the 
establishment of new governmental 
agencies at the Federal level and how 
these agencies over the years multiply 
and increase in size and become even- 
tually a veritable octopus. 

I believe a good example of how the 
OEO is on the road to doing this can 
be given to the Committee this after- 
noon, Mr. Chairman, by some informa- 
tion which I have received from one of 
my constituents. 

I would like to read to the Committee, 
first of all, a letter I received from the 
Grand Island Daily Independent, a 
newspaper in my district of Grand 
Island, Nebr., dated September 3, 1966, 
The letter says: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MARTIN: The enclosed 
telegram, I felt, would be of great interest 
to you. Frankly, it has me boiling. 

I have been disturbed enough in the past 
with press releases from the OEO Kansas 
City office. One of these prompted the July 
editorial which I have also enclosed for your 
information. There have been others, in fact 
a release just yesterday with a statement 
from Shriver defending him against Con- 

POWELL’s charges. 

Use of Western Union, however, carries this 
thing beyond the realm of mere irritation. 
That makes me mad. It would be interest- 
ing if someone in your office would be able 
to find out just how many such wires were 
sent, and how many Great Society dollars 
were used for this purpose. 

Of course, it is a bit amusing that a Demo- 
crat set them off this way. 

Sincerely, 


AL ScHMAHL, 
Managing Editor. 

Accompanying this letter, Mr. Chair- 
man, is a 344-page Western Union tele- 
gram, a copy of which I have in my hand, 
which was sent out by the Kansas City 
office. I will not take time to read the 
entire telegram, because it will take too 
long, but when we go back in the House, 
I will ask the unanimous consent to have 
it included in the RECORD. 

The entire 3% pages quote various 
people in this country as to what a great 
job Sargent Shriver is doing as director 
of this program. Let me read from the 
telegram: 


The IpEPENDENT, 
First and Cedar, Grand Island, Nebr. 

The following is sent for your informa- 
tion: i 
Business leadership is rallying to OEO Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver’s defense against the 
statements of Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 


Kansas Orry, Mo. 


September 26, 1966 


PowELL’s attack on the administrative abil- 
ity of Shriver. The latest to offer his opinion 
is the chairman of the Xerox Corporation, 
Mr. Sol Linowitz, who says, “Shriver is the 
best administrator in Washington.” “Among 
people who really know administration, Shri- 
ver ranks among the highest.” 

For the past 21 months, genuine experts 
in administration have evaluated the per- 
formance and administrative record of this 
agency. Former Cabinet members like Ar- 
thur Flemming, president of the University 
of Oregon: 

Business leaders like Walker Cisler, chair- 
man of the board of Detroit Edison Com- 
pany, Edgar Kaiser, chairman of the board 
of General Electric, Charles Thornton, chair- 
man of Litton Industries, Richard Cater, 
president of the Fostoria Corporation, Roger 
Sonnabend, president of the Hotel Corpora- 
tion of America, and many others have given 
their endorsement. 

While overall, there has been some criti- 
cism of the war on poverty, the individual 
programs of OEO receive overwhelming en- 
dorsement of Americans everywhere. These 
include Headstart, Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, Upward Bound, VISTA, health services, 
neighborhood centers, legal services. This 
indicates to us that there might be a general 
misunderstanding about the program, as op- 
posed to program benefits. 

Following is a sampling of telegrams re- 
ceived by Shriver: 

August 30, 1966. 

To Sargent Shriver, Director, Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Wash., D.C. Dear Sar- 
gent, because of the recent reported political 
attacks on your administration of the poverty 
program I wish as chairman of the Business 
Leadership Advisory Council for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to reaffirm the con- 
fidence expressed by the chief executives of 
many of our country’s leading corporations 
who are members of the council and are 
meeting in Washington on June 10 of this 
year Thomas I. Nichols, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of Olin Matheson Chemical 
Corporation proposed a resolution expressing 
the council's support and full confidence in 
you as Director of O.E:0. The resolution was 
unanimously and enthusiastically supported. 
I wish also to express personally to you my 
admiration and respect for the high degree 
of statesmanship and frankness with which 
you have conducted your responsibilities, I 
am desirous of continuing to support and 
work with you in accomplishing the objec- 
tives of O.E. O. 

Walker Cisler, chairman of the board of 
the Detroit Edison Co. 

August 31, 1966. 

To Mr. Sargent Shriver, Office of Economic 
Opportunity, Wash., D.C. 

The O.E.O., under your leadership, deserves 
the full support of all those who believe in 
the dignity of the individual and who believe 
in equal rights and equal opportunity and 
the elimination of poverty in our great Na- 
tion. As chairman of the Labor Advisory 
Committee, I have had the opportunity to 
work closely with you and I want you to 
know that I consider you one of our out- 
standing public servants and one who is 
dedicated to poverty. Only your continued 
inspired leadership will insure that the pro- 
gram will continue to move forward, With 
best regards, David Sullivan. 

August 31, 1966. 

To Sargent Shriver, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Wash., D.C. i 

I regret deeply the attacks being made on 
you and your program. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity under your leadership 
has done more work in less time than any 
other national program. I hope you will not 
resign. 

Finlay C. Allen, first general vice president, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America. 

August 30, 1966. 
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To Sargent Shriver, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Wash., D.C. 

Because of absurd Powell comments I 
want you to know that my business asso- 
ciates and I are more enthusiastic than ever 
about your personal activities and those of 
OEO in the war on poverty. 

Roger P. Sonnabend, president, Hotel Cor- 
poration of America. 

Shriver noted recently that Congressman 
POWELL in a speech at Baltimore character- 
ized the poverty program as “one of Amer- 
ica’s most successful and productive pro- 


grams. 
Don THOMASON, 
Regional Director, North Central 
Region Office of Economie Opportunity. 


There are 342 pages of this, which was 
sent out by the Kansas City district 
office of the OEO to 40 newspapers in 
the midwest area and the Mountain 
States. 

On September 7, I wrote to Mr. Shriver 
a letter, as follows: 

Dear MR. SHRIVER: Enclosed is a copy of a 
letter received from one of the newspapers 
in my District, and also a copy of a three 
and a half page telegram which your Kansas 
City office sent to this newspaper on Sep- 
tember 8rd. 

It appears that this same telegram was 
sent out to hundreds, and perhaps even 
thousands, of newspapers throughout the 
country at an extremely high cost to the tax- 
payers. 

I would like to hear from you immediately 
as to why this was done, and the total cost 
of these telegrams. 

Sincerely, 
Dave MARTIN, 
Member of Congress. 


About a week or 10 days went by, and 
I did not receive any reply from Mr. 
Shriver. I wrote him again, and at the 
same time I also wrote the Comptroller 
General of the United States. 

I received a reply from Mr. Shriver 
about 4 o'clock Friday afternoon by 
messenger. I received a letter from the 
Comptroller General this afternoon in 
regard to this matter. 

Mr. Shriver states that there were 40 
such telegrams sent out, and the cost of 
each telegram was $77. He goes on to 
state: 

Fortunately, this cost was not borne by the 


taxpayers. The telegrams were paid for with 
private funds. 


I do not know who paid for them or 
how that was arrived at, but according 
to Mr. Shriver’s letter they were paid for 
with private funds. 

This makes a total of about $2,900. 

He goes on to say that the gentleman 
in the Kansas City office was carried 
away, and that he has since been repri- 
manded by him for taking this action. 

Let me read further from the letter re- 
ceived this afternoon from the Comp- 
troller General. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I quote 
from the Comptroller General’s letter: 

By letter of September 14, 1966, you ques- 
tion the propriety of an enclosed copy of a 
telegram sent from the Kansas City regional 
office of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
to one of the newspapers in your district. 

Your request that we advise you as to the 
number of similar telegrams sent throughout 
the country and the total cost involved. 
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Enclosed is a copy of a TWX message dated 
September 2, 1966, sent from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington to the 
attention of the public affairs officers in the 
seven regional offices of OEO. 


Let me quote from this telegraph that 
was sent out from Washington to the 
seven regional offices, the one that 
started the ball rolling on this telegram 
I received from my newspaper friend in 
my district. I quote from the telegram 
that went out from the Washington 
office: 


Business leadership is rallying to Shriver's 
defense against PowELL's attack on his ad- 
ministration. Sol Linowitz, chairman, Xerox 
International, says “Shriver is best admin- 
istrator in Washington.” Suggest these tele- 
grams, together with story guidance be given 
immediately to local newspapers and edi- 
torial writers as good weekend story indi- 
cating that among people who really know 
administration, Shriver is tops. Remember 
Shriver in his statement said: “. . . I have 
never known that Congressman POWELL con- 
sidered himself an expert on administra- 
tion—either public or private 


The telegram goes on further. This 
is very important, I believe. I quote it 
as follows: 


Important we try to get this story across. 
For your confidential guidance, Lou Harris 
poll will come out Monday showing 54-46 
public opinion against war on poverty, but 
83% of Negro poor in favor, 


Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
the entire letter for further information 
of the Members: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1966. 
Hon. Dave MARTIN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Martin: By letter of September 
14, 1966, you question the propriety of an 
enclosed copy of a telegram sent from the 
Kansas City regional office of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to one of the news- 
papers in your district. 

You request that we advise you as to the 
number of similar telegrams sent throughout 
the country and the total cost involved. 

Enclosed is a copy of a TWX message dated 
September 2, 1966, sent from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington to the 
attention of the public affairs officers in the 
seven regional offices of OEO. We have not 
ascertained that the use of TWX facilities 
for sending this message necessitated the 
incurrence of any additional cost. The pur- 
pose for the message is set forth in its open- 
ing paragraphs. as follows: 

“Business leadership is rallying to Shriv- 
er's defense against PowELL’s attack on his 
administration. Sol Linowitz, chairman, 
Xerox International, says ‘Shriver is best ad- 
ministrator in Washington.’ Suggest these 
telegrams, together with story guidance be 
given immediately to local newspapers and 
editorial writers as good weekend story indi- 
cating that among people who really know 
administration, Shriver is tops. Remember 
Shriver in his statement said:... I have 
never known that Congressman POWELL con- 
sidered himself an expert on administra- 
tion—either public or private 

“Important we try to get this story across, 
For your confidential guidance, Lou Harris 
poll will come out Monday showing 54-46 
public opinion against war on poverty, but 
83% of Negro poor in favor. 

“Also, majority of urban residents suggest 
we can counter Overall lack of approval by 
indicating that the closer people are to the 
programs, the more they approve them. Also, 
we might suggest that while overall war on 
poverty effort may not be liked, just about 
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every individual program in it, e., Headstart, 
Upward Bound, legal services, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, VISTA, health services, neigh- 
borhood centers, etc., etc., did receive ap- 
proval—indicating that there is a lack of gen- 
eral understanding about the program as 
opposed to its contents.” 
* 


“Indicated below are telegrams received 
in Mr. Shriver’s defense.” 

We have been advised that of all the re- 
gional offices which received this message 
only the Kansas City Office pursued the mat- 
ter through the use of telegrams. A list of 
40 addresses to whom was sent a telegram 
similar to the one enclosed with your letter 
is also enclosed. We understand that at 
least one regional office—San Francisco—did 
nothing with respect to carrying out the 
purpose of the message. 

The Kansas City telegrams were sent 
through facilities operated by the General 
Services Administration and it is 
that the total bill to be submitted by GSA 
for the services it rendered will be in the 
neighborhood of $2,900. A portion of this 
amount is to cover GSA costs in getting the 
messages to Western Union distributing 
points and the remainder is to cover charges 
billed or to be billed by Western Union. 

You state in your letter that you think it 
is entirely improper to use the taxpayers’ 
funds for the purpose of promoting the pub- 
lic relations of Sargent Shriver, the Director 
of the Program. 

We have been informally advised by Office 
of Economic Opportunity officials that Mr. 
Shriver is of the view, apart from any ques- 
tion of legality, that it would be inappro- 
priate to charge public funds with the cost 
of these telegrams and that the administra- 
tive determination in Kansas to utilize tele- 
graphic means of communication was most 
injudicious. He has, therefore, determined 
that appropriated funds will not be utilized 
to pay for the costs of the telegrams, despite 
advice from his General Counsel that the 
use of such funds for this purpose would 
be legal. 

The determination that appropriated funds 
will not be charged with the costs of the 
telegrams in question renders academic the 
necessity for reaching a determination of 
the legal issues involved. 


Sincerely yours, 

H. WEITZEL, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


Then they go on with a further tele- 
gram and quote from other telegrams 
from executives of various companies in 
the country that are conducting these 
OEO programs throughout the country. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I will be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Would you feel those 
telegrams might have been politically 
motivated? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I do not 
think there is any question about it. 
The Comptroller General also goes on to 
state the total cost of the telegrams sent 
from the Kansas City office was approx- 
imately $2,900. That does not include 
the original telegram. sent from the 
Washington, office, which was either 
written. or composed by Mr. Shriver or 
one of his high-powered press agents 
down there to stimulate this entire ac- 
tivity in the regional offices throughout 
the country. I think this is completely 
wrong and a misappropriation and mis- 
use of the taxpayers’ funds. If Mr. 
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Shriver wanted to make a personal reply 
to the gentleman from New York's 
charges about his ability to be an ad- 
ministrator, he should have done it 
through the press and not through tele- 
grams sent at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. As I understand the 
gentleman's statement at the outset, it 
was that the initial telegram cost $2,800 
or $2,900 and it was paid out of “private 
funds” but sent under the OEO’s name, 
The gentleman would be interested in 
the fact that these wrongdoings are now 
being clarified for the Recorp and per- 
haps the leadership of the bill or some- 
one should try to find out what private 
funds are being used for the purpose of 
propagandizing and promoting the OEO 
program. Do you not think that would 
be an important matter to put in the 
RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I think 
this is most important. I agree with the 
gentleman from Florida. I think we 
should get to the bottom of this. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The report that 
you state was delivered to your office— 
was that over the signature of Mr. 
Shriver? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That indicated 
that the person in the Kansas City office 
was motivated by excessive zeal, as I 
recall it, or some such phrase? 

En MARTIN of Nebraska. That is 
ht. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Does the gentle- 
man think Mr. Shriver was candid in 
suggesting that the Kansas City man 
did sign his own name through an ex- 
cess of zeal when apparently his instruc- 
tions came from Washington? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. That is 
correct. This telegram, part of which I 
have just read to you, suggested to the 
regional director that he immediately 
proceed to get this information out to 
the press in his area. So it seems to me 
that the manager in Kansas City was 
simply following instructions as re- 
ceived in the original telegram. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I think so, too, 
and it seems to me Mr. Shriver was be- 
ing less than candid with you in his ex- 
planation. Does the General Account- 
ing Office report include other district 
offices that sent out similar news re- 
leases? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. They 
have reported in this letter that I re- 
ceived this afternoon, the same as Mr. 
Shriver, that this was not done in any 
of the other district offices but only in 
Kansas City. A list of all the news- 
papers and radio stations that received 
this telegram not only covers the Mid- 
west area along the Missouri River but 
also the Mountain States. 
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Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Yes. I 
yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. BATTIN. Did not Mr. Shriver 
say he had reprimanded the fellow in 
Kansas City? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. That is 
correct, i 

Mr. BATTIN. And he is reprimand- 
ing him for doing what he was told to do. 

Is this not another credibility gap? 
Would the gentleman say that that is a 
fair interpretation of the situation? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska, I believe 
that is a good interpretation. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr, AYRES. This is exactly what 
happened to the very able gentleman, 
Mr. Yarmolinsky. He was reprimanded 
and sent back to the Pentagon. Now it 
has gone a little further, and as we 
stated previously, he is back at Harvard. 
This seems to be par for the course, 
The reprimand goes through, but that 
is as far as it goes. But with reference 
to poor Mr. Yarmolinsky they went the 
last mile. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. If I have 
any further time I shall be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I just 
take this time to suggest to the gentle- 
men on the other side of the aisle that 
if they do not stop these political attacks 
on the cost of the telegrams, they might 
find out that they are cluttering up the 
Recorp in political attacks, at the cost of 
$90 a page, and they are going to make 
thriftiness out of what Sargent Shriver 
did in the course of their political 
machinations. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not condone the 
misspending of any Government funds. 
I believe it was an unwise act to send out 
telegrams that have been alluded to here. 

However, I can understand how things 
will be done in the heat of an attack such 
as this. But I am assured by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity that the Fed- 
eral taxpayers have suffered no loss, be- 
cause of this indiscretion on the part of 
some employees. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that in the fu- 
ture these things will not occur. 

But as far as Mr. Shriver is concerned, 
I believe he is an honest, diligent, hard- 
working, and dedicated American, doing 
12 best he can with a real tough prob- 
em. 

Mr. Chairman, I include at this point 
in the Recor a letter from OEO which 
I have received on this subject: 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1966. 

Re Consolidated American Services, Inc., 

OEO Contract No. 53. 


September 26, 1966 


THE PROBLEM 


Republican Poverty Memorandum No. 36, 
issued August 11, 1966, charged favoritism 
in awarding Con Am a contract for support 
services in connection Job Corps field opera- 
tions. Specifically, it was alleged: 

1, Four local firms recommended by Job 
Corps were arbitrarily by-passed in spite of 
their immediate capability and a Washing- 
ton, D.C., base. 

2. The original contract was estimated at 
$500,000 and required more than $1,300,000 
to complete. 

3. A senior official of Con Am (W. C. Hobbs) 
contributed $1,000 to the President’s Club 
in 1964, 1965 and 1966, with the inference 
that this led to the awarding of the contract. 

4. Con Am had no prior experience in this 
type of work. 

5. OEO stood the total cost of establish- 
ing and maintaining a Washington facility 
for Con Am. 

6. With the expiration of the OEO con- 
tract, Hobbs was separated from Con Am. 

These charges were made the subject of 
articles in “The W: n Post” and in 
“The New York Times” on the next date. 


BACKGROUND 


It was apparent that committee investiga- 
tors had access to the OEO procurement file 
which included an auditor’s report dated 
April 1, 1965, which isolated many of the 
issues utilized in the complaint. The re- 
sponse of the contracting officer to this audit 
was not contained in the procurement file, 
which is available to the public, but did 
appear in the administrative file on the 
contract which apparently was not reviewed 
by the committee investigators. The New 
York Times article included the contracting 
officer’s specific denial of any earlier rela- 
tionship with the Con Am official named in 
the complaint. He was quoted as saying, “I 
was unaware until you just told me that he 
made a political contribution to anybody.” 


FINDINGS 


The OEO contract with Con Am was phased 
out as of June 30, 1966. After 18 months of 
service, it was estimated by Con Am offl- 
cials that the company lost $65,000. Con 
Am's performance on the contract which re- 
quired architectural and engineering serv- 
ice in the field as well as logistic and trans- 
portation support was evaluated as satisfac- 
tory to good. Con Am’s records have been 
subjected to audit on the part of Agency 
auditors as well as the Government Account- 
ing Office without reference to any serious 
shortcomings or administrative inconsisten- 
cies. With specific reference to the allega- 
tions above: 

1. The official who recommended the four 
local firms did so on the basis of his personal 
experience in dealing with them in the past. 
Although approached by Con Am, who 
showed interest in performing these services, 
he did not include them in the recommenda- 
tion since he had no prior dealings with 
them. He was also thinking solely in terms 
of architectural and engineering service. The 
memorandum in which he submitted his pro- 
posals called for discussion with the contract- 
ing officer, At this discussion it became 
apparent that a firm was needed which could 
provide immediate field support to installa- 
tions on the West Coast. It was also devel- 
oped at this time that support for logistics 
and transportation would be desirable, and it 
was apparent that the four local Washington 
firms did not have the immediate capability 
demonstrated by Con Am. 

2. The Job Corps memorandum of Decem- 
ber 22, 1964, estimated engineering services 
alone on the contract would run in the neigh- 
borhood of $1 million. The Con Am contract 
included logistic support services as well. 
The assignment of work was by task orders 
which assured the satisfactory performance 
of a particular task before additional tasks 
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would be assigned. The first phase of the 
contract only was estimated to cost $500,000 
with increments to be incorporated as re- 
quired. 

8. This same Official, W. C. Hobbs, senior 
VP advised OEO that he has been a financial 
contributor to the Republican Party for 25 
years and has given as much if not more to 
Republican causes in the past three years, as 
he had to the President’s Club. He says he 
has the cancelled checks to prove it and will 
produce them on demand. 

4. Con Am had a history of similar services 
for the Defense Department and furnished 
ample documentation as to its ability to per- 
form as required. 

5. According to Mr. Hobbs, senior Vice Pres- 
ident, Con Am had other work in Washing- 
ton and the cost of establishing and main- 
taining the Washington office was pro-rated 
so that OEO only paid for that part support- 
ive of contract #53. All furnishings and 
other materials made available for Con Am’s 
use have been recovered in agreement with 
the original understanding. 

6. It is true that Hobbs and Con Am went 
separate ways after the expiration of the 
contract. Hobbs maintains, however, that 
this was a result in shift in company policy 
and his desire to set up his own business, 
which is currently operational. 

SUMMARY 

A thorough analysis of all aspects of OEO’s 
relationship with Con Am in connection with 
this program does not reveal any indication 
or evidence of favoritism or irregularities in 
supervision or administration of the services 
provided, 

To quote Bill Hobbs, “I don’t need political 
infiuence to lose $65,000.” 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CAREY]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me at this point, and 
if the gentleman needs additional time, 
Ishall see that he gets it? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quel. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr, Chairman, I would 
like the gentleman from Florida to put 
in the Recorp the OEO answer to the 
first Republican Party Poverty Memo- 
randum on Con Am about which he 
spoke so that all of us can see it. I 
have seen a few smatterings of remarks 
in the press about Mr. Sugarman and 
what he said, but I do not see anything 
from Mr. Shriver. I am requesting that 
this be done in order that I may look at 
it tomorrow. I have talked to my col- 
league from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
and we shall have a followup on the 
previous one, in order to have full in- 
formation contained in the RECORD as 
the debate develops. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
maa, if the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS] will accept these items, I also 
have here a letter, on the letterhead of 
the Consolidated American Services, Inc., 
signed by Mr. W. C. Hobbs, the gentle- 
man who was mentioned in the unfortu- 
nate remarks made earlier today and who 
has been accused, as I understood it, on 
the floor as the official of the rather large 
private group, of wrongful handling of 
public funds. 
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In addition, I would like to call the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quire] to the April 25, 1966, CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp in which our col- 
league, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Stack], begins a very thor- 
ough discussion of this entire matter 
which, incidentally, was made in response 
to detailed charges previously made in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and which are 
alluded to, and which the gentleman well 
knows are available for his own inspec- 
tion or for the inspection of anyone else, 
that led to Representative SLACK’S re- 
marks to which the gentleman from 
Minnesota and the gentleman from New 
York made the original charges. The 
facts have been categorically answered 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD already. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield briefly but with 
the observation that I hope we can get 
away from personalities and political ob- 
servations here and get down to the 
practicalities of this legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. I just want to say this, 
Mr. Chairman, that I looked over the 
remarks of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Stack] and in no way did he 
disagree with the facts contained in the 
report that I gave at the Kanawha Hotel 
in Charleston, W. Va. In fact, the OEO 
themselves have thoroughly investigated 
my remarks and found them to be ac- 
curate—completely accurate. That is 
why they did not follow up rather than 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Stack]. So this was about the last thing 
that Mr. Boutin did before he went over 
to the SBA. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to begin by observing that there has 
been great effort, devotion, diligence, and 
excellence placed in this legislation by 
members of both sides of our committee. 
I want to begin by indicating my per- 
sonal admiration for the work done by 
the floor manager of the bill, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], who 
has spared nothing of himself or his 
staff in bringing to the floor of this 
House à bill providing a sound, practical 
approach to these problems. 

On the minority side, I want to com- 
mend those who traveled with me, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
and my colleague, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rem]. We went first- 
hand into the West and Midwest and 
looked at citywide poverty programs in 
action. 

There is no doubt about what we found 
and there should be no doubt here before 
the Committee today of what we are up 
against. The question is not what kind 
of job Mr. Shriver is doing—and I think 
he is doing a splendid job. The question 
is not whether he is capable of doing the 
job_of licking poverty by himself with 
a limited staff. The question is whether 
in this day and age we, the wealthiest 
nation in the history of all mankind, can 
do anything and are we doing enough 
to come to grips with this pressing 
problem. 

I concur with my colleague from Indi- 
ana that poverty has been with us 
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through all the ages. Back in Biblical 

days, Isaiah said, in chapter 3, verse 15: 
What mean ye that ye beat my people to 

pieces, and grind the faces of the poor. 


Then in the beginning of this country 

around 1774, Oliver Goldsmith said: 
Laws grind the poor and rich men rule the 
iw. 


Well, today we rule with law and I 
hope we can be men of wisdom and fair- 
ness and prudence and look at this leg- 
islation candidly and precisely to see 
what we can do with the means at hand. 

We have already done a great deal and 
I might add that if there is anything that 
this program suffers from, it is probably 
an element of too great a success in some 
of its systems. 

We all love Headstart. Everybody 
speaks well of Headstart, even those 
who want to transfer it to another major 
agency. It might become somewhat lost 
or indifferently treated, but even those 
people who advocate this admire Head- 
start. The trouble with Headstart is 
that we do not have enough money in it 
to do all the job that we know we can 
do now with all the children who can be 
helped. This is suffering from success. 

I would remind those who do want to 
transfer it that, although they may mean 
well, they indicate a certain lack of un- 
derstanding of the true grasp and thrust 
of the Headstart program. 

Headstart is not just an education 
program, it is something new, innova- 
tive, imaginative beyond all understand- 
ing when we passed this legislation. 

It is really a child and family develop- 
ment program. We bring to bear in the 
life of a child much more than just sys- 
tematic education, the work of a good 
teacher, and beyond that all the 
strengths and skills of child development 
specialists. We bring in medical pro- 
grams. We bring in testing programs. 
We bring in dental care. We find defi- 
ciencies—and we are coming up with 
figures showing that better than 10 per- 
cent of all the children who are ex: 
have very, very vital deficiencies that 
would impair their learning progress 
through all their lives. Finding these 
things, we have followup programs that 
have been excellently devised and are 
working very well. 

This, of course, we have done to help 
the family and to help the child. This 
has been done as it has never been done 
before. So if you want to keep this 
going, growing, and succeeding, you are 
going to leave that program right where 
it is. It is a tribute to the administra- 
tion of Sargent Shriver and his people 
in OEO. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is suf- 
fering from success, because in every 
city where the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps is presently ongoing there are 
more eligible persons for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps than we have slots 
into which we can place them. 

I say that in at least these two cases, 
plus the work study and the small busi- 
ness assistance and rural loans, in al- 
most every phase you can imagine, the 
program is suffering from the symptoms 
of success. 
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What we have done is to take the ex- 
perience we have gained from our knowl- 
edge in the field and we have tried to 
legislate on a successful precedent basis 
so that we can pass into all the areas 
of the country successful experiences of 
the leading programs. 

In my investigation of the cities I 
found, yes, that some cities were lag- 
ging; but you cannot blame that on 
Sargent Shriver and you cannot blame 
that on this law. There are juridical 
tangles in our cities that we cannot cure 
with law from Washington. 

In Los Angeles there is a juridical 
tangle almost like the mythical king- 
dom of Graustark. You cannot possibly 
travel around the county in 1 day. I 
do not believe that any law we pass 
in Washington will cure the Los An- 
geles problem until good government 
takes over. In making that statement 
I do not criticize any persons in the 
government, but there is a county-city 
jurisdictional setup that makes it im- 
possible to administer this act or this 
kind of program well. 

The same thing might be true of my 
city of New York. In New York there 
has been undertaken a vast new program 
to try to bring that city to grips with 
the problems of poverty. This has been 
done, though there has been failure after 
failure in New York City programs, and 
there is still room for much improve- 
ment. But that is not the fault of 
Washington and it is not the fault of 
this legislation. 

I would like to close with this observa- 
tion, I shall have more to say on the 
subject during the debate under the 
5-minute rule. I think we had better 
vote for this program for one very com- 
pelling reason. It is sort of like the man 
who goes to the hospital to visit people 
day after day, and says, “I have great 
charity. I love every patient in this 
hospital, and I have been loving them in 
all their illnesses, and I have been con- 
tributing to all their illnesses. I love 
these people because they are ill. I 
will do anything I can for their ill- 
nesses,” 

A proper comment might be, Let's 
stop doing something for the illnesses 
and let’s start doing something for the 
remedies.” 

I say that we have programs in this 
Government that we have been support- 
ing, year in and year out, on both sides 
of the aisle, programs involving the ill- 
ness of welfare which are costing the 
American taxpayers over $4 billion a 
year. We have been supporting such 
programs on both sides of the aisle. We 
have been supporting the malady—de- 
pendency. Now we are calling upon the 
House to do something in the way of a 
remedy for the malady. It can be done 
if we continue to press this program 
with bipartisan support, by better train- 
ing in the Youth Corps, the Job Corps, 
by better programs in Headstart, and 
better health in the rural areas and the 
cities. By doing this we will be doing 
something against the growing estab- 
lishment of welfare. 

As my final point, I would invite your 


attention to a new section in this bill,, 


section 603, which I have succeeded in 
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placing in the legislation. It calls upon 
the Director of the OEO to encourage 
State agencies and coordinate Federal 
agencies to encourage, stimulate, and 
bring about literacy training for the il- 
literate, better job training for the un- 
trained, and better employment oppor- 
tunities for those who have not had any 
chance for employment because of their 
illiteracy or undertraining. If we can 
get that done, we will see welfare pro- 
grams recede in every city. 

We saw it recede in Chicago, where 
under Mayor Daly and the late Welfare 
Commissioner Raymond Hillyard, they 
rolled back the welfare program to an 
all-time low using the instrumentalities 
of the poverty program. 

They did it in Chicago. Let us do it 
all over this country and let us start 
legislating the remedy for the malady 
instead of contributing to illness of de- 
pendency. 

Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] 

Sixty-six Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 306] 
Friedel Nedzi 
Albert Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Anderson, Ill, Garmatz O'Brien 
Anderson, Glaimo O'Konski 
Tenn. Gilligan Olsen, Mont. 
Aspinall Goodell Passman 
Baring Gray Philbin 
Barrett Griffiths Pirnie 
Blatnik Gurney Poage 
Bow Hagan, Ga. Pool 
Brock Halleck Powell 
Callaway Hanna Quillen 
Carter Idaho Reid, N.Y. 
Celler Hansen, Iowa Reifel 
Clausen, Hansen, Wash. Reinecke 
Don H. Harvey, Ind. Resnick 
Clevenger Hays Rivers, 8.C 
Conable Hébert Robison 
Conyers Holifleld Rogers, Colo. 
Cooley Horton Rogers, Tex. 
Corman Hutchinson Roncalio 
Craley Johnson, Calif. St Germain 
Cunningham Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C. Shipley 
Davis, Ga. Keogh Shriver 
Derwinski King, N.Y. Sikes 
Dickinson Kluczynski Skubitz 
Diggs Kupferman Smith, Va 
Donohue Landrum Stephens 
Dorn Long, Md Sweeney 
Duncan, Oreg. McClory Teague, Tex. 
Dyal McEwen Thompson, Tex. 
Edwards, Ala. McMillan Toll 
Evans, Colo. McVicker Tuck 
Everett Mailliard 
Evins, Tenn Martin, Ala. Tuten 
Fallon Martin, Mass, Van Deerlin 
Farbstein Mathias Walker, Miss 
Fascell Michel Weltner 
Findley Miller White, Idaho 
Fino Monagan Whitten 
Fisher Moore Willis 
Flynt Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fogarty Morse Wilson, 
Ford, Moss Charles H 
Gerald R. Murray Wright 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. PRICE) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill H.R. 15111, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
301 Members responded to their names, 
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a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

I take this time to confer with the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]. I 
would hope that we would be able to 
finish general debate tomorrow and, as 
far as our side is concerned, I will say to 
the gentleman from Florida, we will do 
our very best to complete all of our 
speeches under general debate without 
having to use the time we have left, be- 
cause I realize that we have used more 
time today than has the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Speaking for this 
side, I would be most happy to yield all 
the balance of my time except 2 hours. 
which could be used tomorrow, if your 
side would be willing to use all your time 
except 2 hours, which would be used to- 
morrow, and we could agree to come in 
tomorrow morning at 11 o’clock, and 
then on Wednesday we could start un- 
der the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. AYRES. In view of the fact that 
I am not able to confer with all mem- 
bers on the committee, I can only say to 
the gentleman that we will do our very 
best. We will expedite our speeches, get- 
ting out all the information and facts we 
feel we should, but we cannot make any 
firm commitment as to the limitation of 
the balance of the time. I will say we 
will do our best to stay here as long as 
the gentleman wants to finish debate to- 
morrow, so the bill can be read. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Since we have used 
only 1 hour and 44 minutes because of 
quorum calls, I have no authority to 
agree to that. I wish, however, that the 
gentleman would confer with his col- 
leagues and see if it is at all possible to 
do what I have suggested. We are pre- 
pared to yield up all our time except 2 
hours, which we would use tomorrow. 
Then, of course, we would expect you to 
yield all of your time except 2 hours. We 
could come in at 11 o'clock and finish 
debate without any undue delay or hard- 
ship on the Members. 

Mr, AYRES. It would be impossible 
for me to make that commitment without 
conferring with Members on this side, 
and it is impossible to confer with them 
this evening. I suggest that we continue. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 
consumed 3 minutes. Does the gentle- 
man from Ohio desire any further time? 

Mr, AYRES. Not at this time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]. . 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is a privilege to come to the floor 
today to support the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons] in his leadership 
on this bill. It has been a privilege to 
work with him this year, and I want to 
say here that I know of no piece of 
legislation that has come through the 
Education and Labor Committee since I 
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have been on it that has had the atten- 
tion that H.R, 15111, the 1966 amend- 
ments to the Economic Opportunity Act, 
has had. 

I know that this legislation presents a 
great temptation for many people to 
make political speeches. I have read in 
the newspapers for a number of months 
that in November one of the principal 
issues that we will have to discuss and 
defend politically, in the opinion of many 
observers, is this piece of legislation. 

This places in front of all of us the 
temptation to make political speeches, 
and we have heard our share of them 
today. However, I would like to ask that 
we remember the real purpose of this 
legislation. Please, reflect for a moment 
on what a cruel hoax we are perpetrating 
on the people, looking to the Congress 
for some ray of hope in the war on pov- 
erty when we suggest from either side of 
the aisle that the war on poverty is really 
a very simple one that could be won if 
we just did one more thing in exactly 
the way that some one of us might think 
it ought to be done. 

I would be indeed surprised if anyone 
were able to design a piece of legislation 
that could come to a body as diverse as 
this great House of Representatives and 
satisfy all of its Members that it was the 
one infallable way to conduct the war on 
poverty. I do not expect to see that, nor 
am I disappointed that it is not in 
prospect. 

I am disappointed, however, that we 
are wasting time with quibbling over 
who sent what telegram to whom and 
who paid for it, when we should be talk- 
ing about the people that we are trying 
to reach with the programs under this 
act, 
We are going to be discussing the Job 
Corps at some stage in this debate which 
is one of the areas of this program most 
frequently attacked by the critics of the 
act in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and by 
press releases and speeches and state- 
ments made publicly and otherwise 
across the country. I hope when we 
begin to discuss important parts of the 
poverty war we will keep in mind the 
people who are the object of this pro- 
gram and the people we are trying to 
reach through it. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the House a profile that was recently 
done on the average person entering the 
Job Corps program. Let us take a look 
at his education. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons]. has already al- 
luded to it. We find the average boy or 
girl who volunteers for this program has 
a reading score of 4.7 years of school. 
That gives him less than a fifth-grade 
reading ability. 

These people are all volunteers, I might 
say. We do not conscript anyone for the 
Job Corps. These applicants are young 
people who, themselves, have initiated 
the action bringing them to a program 
that they hope will afford them an op- 
portunity to become participating mem- 
bers of society. This person has about 
7 years of “some kind” of schooling when 
he gets to the program. 

From a health standpoint; 80 percent 
of them have never seen a doctor or a 
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treatment. 

All of them average, when one con- 
siders them as a group, 7 pounds under- 
weight for their age or for their age and 
height combined. 

When one looks at their brief back- 
grounds, one finds that 63 percent of 
them have no previous record in terms 
of a police record or trouble with social 
agencies or treatment by social agencies. 
This belies the statements which are 
made, and which have had a terrible 
frightening effect on many citizens of 
this country, that the average Job Corps- 
man is a fugitive from society because 
he is really a fugitive from justice. 

Just 27 percent of the Job Corps en- 
rollees have some record of minor anti- 
social behavior before they come to the 
Corps, and 10 percent of these people 
have what we consider to be a serious 
conviction for some infraction of soci- 
ety’s rules, 

What kind of family do they come 
from? Do they have a family at all? 

Forty-five percent of the enrollees in 
the Job Corps come from broken homes. 
Sixty-five percent of them come from 
families where the head of the household 
is unemployed. Fifty percent of these 
boys and girls come from families that 
are on relief. 

This is what my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Carey], was 
alluding to a little while ago when he 
asked that we quit quibbling about the 
$1.75 billion we are talking about in this 
bill in comparison to $4.2 billion in wel- 
fare programs that the Members on both 
sides of the aisle vote for with such alac- 
rity. Recognize that 50 percent of the 
people we are handling in this one pro- 
gram alone come out of homes where 
their idea of the way to live is to live 
from one relief check to the other. 

We are offering boys who have enough 
foresight to look for a better life for 
themselves an opportunity for that bet- 
ter life through the Job Corps. 

Ninety percent of the boys and girls 
who are entering the Job Corps have 
never been employed in any kind of 
steady employment or part-time employ- 
ment before they entered the Job Corps. 
They have obsolutely no conception of 
what it is like to work for a dollar and 
to have the satisfaction of spending a 
dollar that was earned by their own 
ability or effort. 

Those who were working present even 
a more frightening figure. Of the 10 
percent who did have some kind of em- 
ployment before they came to the Job 
Corps the average wage they were capa- 
ble of earning was 80 cents per hour. 

Recent studies of followup on boys 
who have completed Job Corps training 
indicate that they are averaging $1.68 
an hour when they leave the Job Corps; 
2 is, within a very short period there- 

It is not too difficult to see rather 
quickly what a contribution the graduate 
of the Job Corps is capable of making to 
society when he starts to earn double 
what he was earning before he came 
there, if he was in that lucky 10 percent 
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who had jobs. But the gains to society 

through the increased earning capacity 

of all Job Corps graduates more. than 

repays our eitizen-taxpayers for the en- 

755 cost of the Economie Opportunity 
et. 

This becomes even more apparent 
when we examine some of the indicators 
of progress for those young people 
through this program; the arrest rate 
of corpsmen is about one-half the na- 
tional youth rate. The average wage of 
placed graduates is $1.71 per hour. The 
average graduate gains 1.7 grades in 
reading ability his first 5 months of 
training. 

Also $34 million worth of conservation 
work was accomplished by these young 
Americans while they were undergoing 
training—perhaps their first—but 
thanks to the Corps, certainly not their 
last opportunity to contribute to the 
general welfare of their country. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
2 how much time remains on each 

e? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida has 3 hours and 18 minutes 
remaining, and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has 2 hours and 50 minutes re- 
maining. 


Mr. QUIE. Does the gentleman from 
Florida wish to yield time? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
yield back sufficient time right now to 
balance out with the other side. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make & point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
will count. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr, BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
great weakness of our present adminis- 
tration in Washington, says Walter Lipp- 
mann, is that it depends on the policy of 
“the thin end of the wedge.” Conse- 
quently, small experiments grow into 
major programs, while a little inflation 
leads to runaway inflation. Similarly, in 
church-state relationships, the time to 
resist is when the thin edge of the wedge 
is applied. 

Last year, therefore, I offered an 
amendment to the poverty amendments 
in an attempt to clarify what I then be- 
lieved to be the intent of Congress in 
this area, and hoping thereby to nip in 
the bud a questionable practice. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity had at 
that point made a few grants to and 


1 Lippmann, Walter “The Thin End of the 
Wedge”, Newsweek, February 14, 1966. 
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entered into a few contracts with 
churches and other religious organiza- 
tions. Since this seemed in clear viola- 
tion of the Constitution, I offered an 
amendment barring such grants and/or 
contracts in the future. With the defeat 
of my amendment, the Director of the 
OEO felt free to proceed in this direc- 
tion and has done so in a multiplicity of 
instances. Now the wedge pries wider 
as the months pass by. I, therefore, shall 
once again in 1966, call upon the House 
to pass this needed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, religious liberty is en- 
joyed in America to an extent unparal- 
leled anywhere else in the world. Yet 
we seem at present to overlook the his- 
toric evidence that our religious liberty 
is the direct result of the wall that was 
established between church and state in 
the last article of the Constitution and 
the first article of the Bill of Rights. 

Professor Leo Pfeffer, chairman of the 
department of political science, Long Is- 
land University, and assistant general 
counsel for the American Jewish Con- 
gress, declared: 

The last words of the last article of the 
Constitution prohibit any religious test (as 
a qualification of any office or public trust 
under the United States) and the first words 
of the first article of the Bill of Rights pro- 
hibit “any law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” The significance of this ending 
and beginning is more than symbolic, it in- 
dicates unmistakably that in the minds of 
the fathers of our Constitution, independence 
of religion and government was the Alpha 
and Omega of democracy and freedom. 


The philosophy of separation of church 
and state was a new and revolutionary 
idea. Jefferson stated the idea most con- 
cisely in his letter to the Danbury Baptist 
Association in 1802 when he wrote: 

Believing with you that religion Is a mat- 
ter which lies solely between man and his 
God, that he owes account to none other for 
his faith or his worship, that the legitimate 
powers of government reach actions only, and 
not opinions, I contemplate with sovereign 
reverence that act of the whole American 
people which declared that their legislature 
should “make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof,” thus building a wall of 
separation between church and state.“ 


“Jefferson’s phrase,” as Waite has said, 
“was a shout of triumph after a winning 
fight against new world remnants of old 
world ecclesiasticism.” * 

The separation of church and state 
was a uniquely American contribution to 
Western civilization. Under this system, 
religion has achieved in the United 
States a high estate unequaled any- 
where else in the world. The great ex- 
periment has been justified by history, 
and proved the proposition on which it 
was based—that complete separation of 
church and state is best for church and 
ne State, and secures freedom for 

My concern for governmental propri- 
ety is matched, therefore, by my concern 
for the church, that it might not become 


* Pfeffer, Leo, Church, State and Freedom, 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953, p. 114. 

8 Writings of Thomas Jefferson (Monticello 
Edition) Vol. XVI, pp. 281-282. 

Waite, F., Jefferson's ‘Wall of 
Separation’ What and Where”, 33 Minnesota 
Law Review, p. 516. 
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a partner to its own diminution to the 
level of a ward of the State, a pseudo- 
political lobbying agency or a mere dis- 
tributor of government largess. For 
2,000 years the Christian church, as a 
part of its high and holy mission among 
men, has carried out great works of be- 
nevolence through the voluntary service 
and giving of Christian people, and with- 
out the assistance of the OEO. Caring 
for widows and orphans, for the lame, 
the halt, and the blind by churches has 
never before required the receipt by 
churches of tax funds. Such a practice 
can well undermine both their strength 
and their freedom. 

Since my church is weakened by what- 
ever extent it has accepted tax funds and 
could well be compromised by becoming 
an agency of the secular State, if my 
efforts here resulted in nothing more 
than the cessation of grants to and/or 
contracts with Baptist churches, I would 
have rendered a service both to my 
church and to our country. 

Pfeffer contends: 

The principle of separation and freedom 
was conceived as a unitary principle 
separation guarantees freedom, and freedom 
requires separation. The experiences in 
other countries indicate clearly that reli- 
gious freedom is most secure where Church 
and State are separated and least secure 
where Church and State are united.“ 


It is a natural conclusion, then, that 
when the constitutional fathers and the 
generation that adopted the Constitu- 
tion formalized the concept of the first 
amendment, they thereby imposed—and 
intended to impose—on future genera- 
tions of Americans in church and state 
a great moral obligation to preserve this 
experiment. They knew from their ex- 
perience in Europe the regrettable con- 
sequences, both practical and spiritual, 
when the church became dependent 
upon the Government for its sustenance. 

Regrettably, congressional actions 
that appeared as an occasional intrusion 
on the principle of separation a genera- 
tion ago have today attained the pro- 
portion of a massive assault. The twin 
rails of our American experiment, 
church and state, originally intended to 
follow parallel, unconflicting, and un- 
hostile pathways, have been put on a 
sure collision course. An indication of 
this development is revealed in a state- 
ment made on December 9, 1965, by Mr. 
Sargent Shriver, Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, to the na- 
tional convention of the AFL-CIO in 
San Francisco. He said: 

Three or four years ago it was practically 
impossible for a Federal agency to give direct 
grants to a religious group. Today we have 
given hundreds without violating the prin- 
ciple of separation of Church and State.“ 


Mr. Chairman, I ask you, what is the 
difference in “today” and “3 or 4 years 
ago”? How can it be constitutional to- 
day to give hundreds of grants to reli- 
gious groups when it was unconstitu- 
tional 3 or 4 years ago? How can any 
direct grant by the Federal Government 
to religious bodies be constitutional in 


5 Pfeffer, op. cit., p. 604. 
*OEO Press Release, December 10, 1965 a as 
recorded Judicial Review, S. 2097, p. 740. 
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view of the first amendment and conse- 
quent Supreme Court rulings? 

For example, I am a Baptist, regularly 
contributing to the support of my own 
church through voluntary giving. Yet, if 
1 red cent is taxed from me through force 
of law by my Government and given to a 
Baptist church, I must vigorously protest 
that my constitutional rights as an 
American citizen have been violated by 
my Government. How much greater the 
violation in the case of my Jewish neigh- 
bor or my Catholic neighbor forced by 
law to support through his taxes a reli- 
gious enterprise in violation of his own 
conscience. By no device or any process, 
however circuitous or indirect, should he 
be required to support any function of my 
church. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been observed 
that the “land where religious liberty and 
justice have been guaranteed by the sepa- 
ration of church and state is now facing 
one break after another in the historic 
wall of separation.“ 

It can be neither ignored nor denied 
that we are moving away from separa- 
tion of church and state with contribu- 
tion of Government funds for church 
support. I am as much concerned over 
the direction in which the facts point as 
I am the facts themselves. They point 
the wrong way. They point toward a re- 
turn to a fusion of church and state. Our 
constant circumvention of the wall of 
separation of church and state can ulti- 
mately bring that wall tumbling down 
like the walls of Jericho. What began as 
a trickling stream has become a raging 
torrent which may one day sweep away 
the wall of separation between church 
and state erected by the first amendment. 
An ever-increasing stream of tax funds is 
flowing to religious institutions under the 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963, 
the Elementary and Secondary Act of 
1965, the Defense Education Act, and the 
Economic Opportunity Act with which 
we are primarily concerned in this cur- 
rent House debate. 

A survey in July 1965, admittedly far 
from complete, found at least 115 Gov- 
ernment programs through which there 
was possible involvement in church ac- 
tivities or through which there could be 
church administration of Government 
programs.“ 

The number of overt violations of the 
establishment clause of the first amend- 
ment by the OEO is legion. Let, no less 
an authority on constitutional law than 
the distinguished Senator Sam J. Ervin 
has stated: 

History makes it crystal clear that the 
Founding Fathers drafted and ratified this 
provision (the First Amendment) not merely 
to erect a wall of separation between the 
Church and the State but for the purpose of 

to every man the unencumbered 
right to worship God according to the dic- 
tates of his own conscience. It is also clear 
that to avoid any encroachment on this 
right, our Founding Fathers intended to out- 
law forever the Congressional appropriations 
of all funds for the direct or indirect sup- 


7 Archer, Glenn, “The Growing Struggle for 
Religious Liberty” cited by Lowell, Stanley; 
Embattled Wall, Washington, D.C.: POAU, 
1966, p. 41. 

Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs 
in Judicial Review, S. 2097, p. 686. 
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port of any and all religious institutions and 
their activities.’ 


Observe the evidence as reported in 
leading secular publications: 
EXHIBIT NO. 1 


A showpiece of religious cooperation 
in the poverty aid program was pre- 
sented in Washington, D.C., March 19 
when Mr. Shriver announced Federal 
grants of $2.8 million to religious groups 
for services to migrant workers. These 
funds are also being granted under the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The lion’s 
share of the $1,338,926 went to Michigan 
Migrant Opportunity, Inc.—Protestant- 
Catholic. The Arizona Migrant and 
Indian Ministry—interdenominational— 
got $1,231,084." 

EXHIBIT NO. 2 


In Evansville, Ind., the staffs of de- 
nominational schools were augmented by 
personnel reimbursed by the Federal 
antipoverty program. In Evansville- 
Vanderberg County 183 persons were to 
receive employment in the schools dur- 
ing the school year and 62 through the 
summer. Of these, 138 and 21, respec- 
tively, were to work in parochial 
schools.“ 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Did I under- 
stand the gentleman to say that we were 
using poverty funds to employ people to 
work in parochial schools? Or does the 
gentleman mean that a school building 
normally used for parochial school 
classes has been used for a poverty pro- 
gram, the employees of which were paid 
by poverty funds? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In the Evansville 
Sunday Courier and Press of March 14, 
1965, in an article entitled “How We Can 
Help Up Economic Ladder,” the infor- 
mation contained there said that 183 
persons were to receive employment in 
the schools during the school year and 
62 persons through the summer. Of 
these 138, 21 were to work in parochial 
schools and the personnel were reim- 
bursed by the Federal antipoverty pro- 
gram, according to that article. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman in the well has as- 
serted this statistic or rather has quoted 
this article, I assume, in support of some 
point that he is apparently urging. I 
understood that point to be that we were 
using poverty funds to employ people to 
work in parochial schools. 

I am asking the gentleman point 
blank, is he making the assertion now 
that poverty funds have been used to 
employ people for parochial school pro- 
grams? Or is he not in fact talking about 
the poverty programs that for want of 
a better place to hold them have been 


s Judicial Review, S. 2097, p. 4. 

Poverty War Proposal Revamped,” El 
Paso Times, Feb: 18, 1965 and Church 
and State, Vol. 18, No. 5, May, 1965, p. 14. 

u Evansville Press, March 19, 1965. 
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held in a building otherwise and at other 
times used as a parochial school? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. In the article from 
which I quoted, this was a matter of peo- 
ple employed in the schools during the 
school year and through the summer. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Perhaps I 
have not made my question clear. 

Does the gentleman believe from read- 
ing that article that we are using pov- 
erty funds to employ people to work in 
parochial schools as part of that school’s 
program? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. It is my impression 
that that is the case. I will be glad to 
to get the article in its entirety and in- 
sert it in the Recor so that the gentle- 
man may read it and then judge for him- 
self. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Chairman, I 
was also concerned about the gentle- 
man’s statement, and I may say to the 
gentleman that I recall some months ago 
this year going down to Mississippi and, 
in Jackson, visiting a schoolhouse late at 
night, which was a parochial school, in 
which building there were being offered 
adult basic education courses, literacy 
courses, under a program financed by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. This 
was not during school hours and this was 
not certainly a part of the parochial 
school program. 

Do I understand that the gentleman 
would object to the use of a church 
related school building in such circum- 
stances for such a program? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would say to the 
distinguished gentleman that we had a 
similar colloquy and the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan, also, I think, 
during the last debate on the poverty 
program. 

If I believed that these grants to which 
Mr. Shriver referred in saying that 3 or 
4 years ago it was practically impossible 
for a Federal agency to give direct 
grants to a religious group, and today we 
have given hundreds of grants without 
violating the principle of the separation 
of the church and State, and if I believed 
that this was simply the use of church 
buildings for Government programs, this 
would indeed modify my position. 

As to the instance in Indiana, I shall 
look not only into the article but beyond 
the article, because I do not wish to make 
any unjust inferences or accusations 
here. Certainly there are many people 
who believe in the rightness of this pro- 
gram. But, as I understand it—and I 
shall develop it further and give other 
examples—there are church groups that 
are connected with the poverty program 
which are either receiving direct grants 
or grants through an organization 
formed by the church as a separate cor- 
poration, a buffer corporation, which, in 
my judgment, has the same relationship 
to the church as General Motors would 
have to the stockholders of General 
Motors or to the board of directors of 
General Motors. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Would the gentle- 
man then say by analogy that he would 
be opposed to what I understand are ex- 
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isting programs under the Housing Act 
which enable church organizations to 
undertake sponsorship of housing for the 
elderly? Is the gentleman saying he op- 
poses this kind of program? I know we 
have many of these in my own State, 
some in my own district, operated by 
Protestant church groups. These are 
church groups that are just as jealous of 
our constitutional heritage and the sepa- 
ration of church and state as is the gen- 
tleman in the well and as am I. 

So I suggest to the gentleman that he 
is discussing very complicated and com- 
plex matters. I know the gentleman 
wants to be fair. I do not wish to press 
him. Perhaps he is not ready to make 
a statement, but I do hope that the gen- 
tleman will illuminate for the benefit of 
Members of the Committee the kinds of 
distinctions he has in mind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I certainly shall. I 
thank the gentleman for his question. I 
shall put into the Recorp a large num- 
ber of cases which to my mind consti- 
tute one of two things happening: the 
church acting as an agency of the Gov- 
ernment or the Government supporting 
what would normally be a benevolent 
program of the church, though indirectly. 
This has gone to some extent in some 
places. 

For example, in the New York poverty 
program it was reported that Mr. John 
Lindsay, in complaining about the state 
of the poverty program when he took 
over, referred to more than $10 million 
in funds which were returned to the 
OEO, and stated that the reasons for 
these returns was that some of the 
money as to the OEO had been marked 
for church buildings. 

Sargent Shriver did withdraw this 
money or demand the rebate of the 
money saying he was afraid that Con- 
gress would raise the religious issue 
should this program be funded. This 
points out the danger of churches be- 
coming, as it were, partners of the Gov- 
ernment with tax funds involved, and 
acting indirectly as agencies of the State, 
or the impropriety of tax funds, how- 
ever indirectly or circuitously, support- 
ing what would normally be the program 
of the church. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I yield briefly to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The gentle- 
man happens to be referring to a pro- 
gram with which we on the committee 
are very familiar. As you well know, the 
schools in the city of New York, as in 
other large cities, are terribly over- 
crowded. As a matter of fact, there are 
no facilities available to operate Project 
Headstart for the number of children 
that should be covered by the program. 
We have a program in New York, in Har- 
lem, Bedford Stuyvesant, to name two of 
the areas, where health requirements 
are met by putting flush toilets in to 
accommodate small children that are in 
a room that does, in fact, belong to a 
church but is leased from the church to 
the New York poverty agency for the 
purpose of conducting Project Headstart. 
Does the gentleman object to that as in 
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some way infringing upon the very 
sacred separation of church and state? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. My amendment is 
to do one thing, to bar grants to churches 
and other religious organizations. From 
what the two gentlemen have said, I 
must come to the conclusion that there is 
basis for their support of my amend- 
ment, for this amendment deals with 
grants to or contracts with churches and 
other religious organizations. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. If the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would like to 
say I support clearly his prohibition 
against a grant to a church, in the sense 
he has been using the word “grant” here 
today, but I must caution him that the 
situation I have just mentioned consti- 
tutes a contract between the poverty 
agency of New York and some group 
leasing a part of a church building from 
the church when it is not being used for 
religious purposes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. If this were the ex- 
tent of these arrangements, I would say 
to the gentleman I would greatly modify 
my position and probably would not be 
offering my amendment. I would urge 
the gentleman and other Members of 
this Committee to take the time at least 
to scan my remarks in the Recorp, be- 
cause I have compiled this over a period 
of time with some care from various 
records, and I would urge them to look at 
the various cases, and consider the tes- 
timony by Sargent Shriver himself con- 
cerning grants to various churches. 

I would also call to the attention of 
the committee that in various recent de- 
cisions of the courts this has been made 
crystal clear, that the State must do 
nothing to benefit not only one church, 
but any or all churches. In a series of 
recent decisions, the court has, as it were, 
tightened up the interpretations of the 
first amendment. 

I believe the committee will do well to 
consider these recent court decisions, 
which make very clear that if and when 
there has been tax support for any 
church institution, there is grave doubt 
as to its constitutionality. 

I will reaffirm that it is best for state 
and best for church for each to serve, 
and each to greatly serve, in its own 
place, fully but separately, that both 
might remain fully free. 


EXHIBIT NO, 3 


The staff of Nazareth College, Roches- 
ter, N.Y., a sectarian institution, was able 
to expand its staff with Federal antipov- 
erty funds. A grant of $4,140 provided 
salaries for student jobs ranging from 
clerk to typist to dormitory and library 
assistant.” 

EXHIBIT NO. 4 

In Pittsburgh, vacation programs of 
parish schools were to be financed with 
antipoverty funds. About 1,000 pre- 
school children were to be recruited and 
receive training, half in parochial schools 
and half in public schools. The pro- 
gram was to cost $200,000." 


u Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N.Y.: 
March 4, 1965. 

“Needy to Get Headstart in School,” 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, March 20, 1965. 
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EXHIBIT NO. 5 

In Baton Rouge, La., the antipoverty 
program is in the hands of one specific 
denomination as is also the case in Lake 
Charles.“ 

EXHIBIT NO. 6 

One church has prepared an exhaus- 
tive study entitled The War on Poverty.” 
This handbook turns out to be a careful 
exploration of the ways church agencies 
can participate in the antipoverty pro- 
gram. Many of the programs would 
seem to benefit the church agency as 
much as, or more than the poverty 
stricken.“ 

EXHIBIT NO. 7 

Antipoverty programs are being used 
to divert Federal funds to the support of 
parochial schools. 

William Steif of Scripps Howard re- 
ports that in Pittsburgh, $207,000 in Fed- 
eral funds have been allocated to five 
parochial schools; in Detroit, $191,572 to 
seven parochial schools; and in New 
Haven, Conn., $29,810 will be paid to one 
such school. The constitutional ban is 
supposedly avoided with the argument 
that the money does not go to the school 
but only for the benefit of the children 
in it." 

EXHIBIT NO. 8 

In Chicago, where the competition for 
the economic opportunity dollar has been 
prolonged and bitter, some of the Head- 
start projects were the Woodlawn Com- 
munity Minister’s Association—Presby- 
terian, Lutheran, Baptist—Temple Miz- 
pah, the YMCA, the Chicago affiliate of 
the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, and the Roman Catholic Arch- 
diocese. The total budget for Chicago is 
83,711,910.“ The flow of Federal funds 
into sectarian agencies in such programs 
is unprecedented, Mr. Chairman, and 
would seem to constitute a fundamental- 
ly new church-state posture. 

EXHIBIT NO. 9 


According to R. Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, millions of dollars have been 
granted to Catholic and Protestant 
church groups throughout the United 
States for antipoverty projects. Shriver 
announced that these grants are being 
allocated because these churches are 
participating vigorously in the Nation’s 
war on poverty. The largest single 
grant was $7,500,000 which was allo- 
cated to the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Natchez-Jackson, Miss., for a program 
intended to benefit 100,000 people.“ 

EXHIBIT No. 10 


William C. Selover, staff correspondent 
of the Christian Science Monitor, reports 
in an article, entitled “Federal Funds 


4 Baton Rouge State Times, March 8, 1965. 

“Church and State, Vol. 18, No. 1, 
January, 1965. 

12“A Pattern? Parochial Schools Aided 
Under Poverty Program,” Washington Daily 
News, December 21, 1964. 

37 “Daily Sets Pre-School Openings,” Chi- 
cago Sun Times, March 2, 1965. 

38 “Shriver Cites Churches’ Role in War on 
Poverty,” Religious News Service, September 
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Test Church-State Boundary,” as fol- 
lows: 

U.S, Taxes made available to private, 
church- related groups some 5% billion gov- 
ernment dollars this year to operate various 
parts of more than 60 federal programs. 
These are mainly in the areas of education, 
health, housing, and antipoverty. >. . Hun- 
dreds of programs in the “war on Poverty” 
are being administered by church groups. 
The constitutionality of these programs is in 
for “some question,” admits the general 
counsel of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

The Christian Science Monitor has learned 
that in Chicago public funds are being used 
by local anti-poverty groups to prevent fore- 
closure by mortgage Companies on financially 
defunct church properties,” 

EXHIBIT NO. 11 


It was reported on April 1, 1966, that 
the U.S. Government, after announcing 
its entry into a Kansas City lawsuit chal- 
lenging the constitutionality of spending 
public funds for antipoverty programs 
which are run by religious groups now 
has quietly shifted the entire Headstart 
program there to public auspices. . 

This move renders the issues moot, and 
the suit has been voluntarily dismissed by 
the plaintiffs. 

The suit, Allendoerfer, et. al, v. Human Re- 
sources Corp., et. al., had been filed in June 
last year by 18 taxpayers. It challenged the 
Project Head Start Program in Kansas City, 
which was conducted in three 
schools as well as in six public schools and 
was financed by the Federal Government 
. .. Shortly after the case was filed the 
U.S.A. moved to appear as amicus curiae. 
Request to enter the sult was made by attor- 
neys for the OEO in Washington, D.O. 

When the Head Start program was shifted 
to public auspices, Attorney Walter A. Ray- 
mond of Kansas City, acting on behalf of the 
plaintiffs, dismissed the action.” 


If there were no violation of the Con- 
stitution why was the program “quietly” 
transferred to public schools? If public 
schools were available, why were they 
not used initially? Was the OEO unsure 
of the legality of its grants? 

EXHIBIT NO. 12 


In the article dealing with Project 
Headstart, the New York Times has 
written the following: 


But while these technical pitfalls can be 
avoided, a much more serious issue beclouds 
an essentially sound venture. As New York’s 
program—the largest in the Nation—clearly 
indicates, the principle of separation of 
Church and State has been ignored. The list 
of direct Federal grants includes, among the 
59 separate recipient agencies, a large vari- 
ety of church-related organizations. For ex- 
ample, the Education department of New 
York and Brooklyn Roman Catholic Diocese 
together will get over $440,000, an amount 
exceeded only by the $2.6 million going to 
the city’s Board of Education. The New 
York City Society of the Methodist Church 
is listed with $75,342, and many other 
churches will receive Federal grants; 

The special conditions set down for Proj- 
ect Head Start require that “there shall be 
no religious instruction, proselytization or 
worship in connection with any program 
supported in whole or in part by this grant. 


% Christian Science Monitor, April 27, 1966, 
pp. 1, 15. de tarott 

= Church and State, Vol. 19, No. 8, May 
1966, p. 14. 
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But it is surely. naive and unrealistic to éx- 
pect that the sectarian religious orientation, 
of which religious schools are justly proud, 
can be purged from their Head Start opera- 
tion. In fact, the guidelines admit the im- 
possibility of proper separation by requiring 
that facilities “shall, to the maximum feasi- 
ble extent, be devoid of sectarian or religious 
symbols, decoration, or other sectarian iden- 
tification.” Who is to judge the “extent” to 
which sectarian symbols are compatible with 
Federal support? * 


Mr. Chairman, how can you render a 
church religiously sterile? Its architec- 
ture, its name, its furnishings reflect its 


nature. When the participants in these 


Federal projects attend these agency 
churches, how are they to decide whether 
theirs is a governmental project admin- 
istered by the church or a church proj- 
ect paid for by the Government? Are 
we to believe that their curosity will be 
satisfied by telling them that neither the 
former nor the latter is the case? The 
statement of Justice Douglas that “an 
institution is strengthened in proselytiz- 
ing when it is strengthened in any de- 
partment by contributions from other 
than its own members“ is most ger- 
mane here. Federal programs shrouded 
in the garb of the church will be inter- 
preted by the masses as church programs 
per se and, as a result, the government 
is a partner in establishment which the 
first amendment specifically forbids. 


EXHIBIT NO, 13 


The Washington Post, in an editorial 
titled “Shaky Start” declared: 

The church-state. problem is not obviated 
by the stipulation in the anti-poverty pro- 
grams that projects using church facilities 
must be open to persons of all faiths, that 
religious instruction may not be given, and 
that religious symbols must be covered up. 
Churches are commonly open to persons of 
all faiths, that is . . how they proselyte. 
And no amount of covering up religious sym- 
bols can avoid making the religious institu- 
tion itself seem the source of benefactions 
financed out of public funds. For all the 
good intentions and good will entailed, we 
believe there is more danger than welfare in 
this partnership between church and state. 

EXHIBIT NO. 14 


Mayor Lindsay, of New York, is re- 
ported to have said that he had inherited 
“one of the worst” antipoverty appara- 
tuses in the country and that the Fed- 
eral Goverment had defaulted on anti- 
poverty money promised to the city. The 
mayor made his charges in explaining 
why the city had to return $10.3 million 
to the Government. The “default” of 
which he spoke concerned money that 
the OEO had promised to give to rebuild 
buildings for suitable use as centers for 
the Headstart programs. As indicated 
in the earlier colloquy, Mr. Lindsay said 
that one factor in the Government’s 
failure to provide funds was that some 
of the money asked of the OEO had been 
earmarked for church buildings. He said 
that Sargent Shriver “had called to tell 
him his agency was ‘afraid’ of Congress 
because of the religious issue and could 
not fund the program as submitted.” ™ 


z New York Times, May 24, 1965. 

* Judicial Review, S. 2097, p. 148. 

33 “Shaky Start”, Washington Post, August 
18, 1965. 

* Press Summary, American Enterprise In- 
stitute, August 1, 1966. 
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Mr. Chairman, in illustration of the 
extent of such activities, I include here- 
with the OEO record of some of the 
grants made directly to religious and 
sectarian bodies. And these are only 
those that use their official church title. 
Who knows how many more there may 
be using titles that do not convey sec- 
tarian affiliation? * 

It should also be noted that this ex- 
hibit contains only the Protestant and 
Jewish churches and church-related in- 
stitutions. Unless otherwise indicated, 
the programs are CAP-Conduct and Ad- 
ministration, an overall term used by 
OEO. 

Status of OEO programs as of June 30, 1966 
ALABAMA 
Bullock County: Union Springs, 

First Baptist Church, Headstart, 

summer 1965, 240 children, May 

17111100 al ep ae ia Be 

First Baptist Church, Headstart, 

summer 1966, 378 children, 17 


$38, 950 


64, 418 
Jefferson County: Birmingham, 
First Unitarian Church, Head- 
start, summer 1965, 87 children, 
June 10, 1968. 
Perry County: Marion, Berean 
Baptist Church, Headstart, sum- 
mer 1966, 120 children, May 31, 
1966, 8 classes 


16,315 


25, 791 


Arizona Council of Churches: Mi- 
grant and Indian 
health and education projects 
for migrant children, Counties 
of Maricopa, Navajo, Pima, Pinel, 
Yuma, CAP, t worker 
grant section 311, June 3, 1966__ 

Arizona Council of Churches; mi- 
grant opportunity programs: 

Trainin; 


632, 316 


246, 315 
77, 290 


Improvement program and 
counseling 
OAP- demonstration grant, Coun- 
ties of Maricopa, Pima, Pinel, i 
Yuma, June 22, ($) 
Clark County: Arkadelphia; Oua- 
chita Baptist College, Project 
Upward Bound, Apr. 7, 1966.... 
CONNECTICUT 

Middlesex County: Middletown, 
Wesleyan University, Project Up- 
-ward Bound, Apr. 7, 1 

FLORIDA 
Pinellas County: St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Presbyterian College, Proj- 
ect Upward Bound, Apr. 15, 1966_ 

GEORGIA 
Bibb County: Macon, Mercer Uni- 
versity, (Baptist), Project Up- 
ward Bound, Apr. 15, 1966_...__ 
DeKalb County: Atlanta, Emory 
University (Methodist), Project 
Upward Bound, Apr. 7, 1966 
Free for All Missionary Baptist 
Church, Headstart, summer, 
1965, 226 children, May 15, 1965_ 

i ILLINOIS 
Cook County: Chicago, Lutheran 
Camp for Retarded—— 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, Inc., Districts 1 through 
13, Vista Volunteers, urban; 5 re- 


51, 395 
102, 889 
169, 551 


119, 232 
75, 681 


26, 486 


14, 789 


20, 100 
1 No figure given. 


* OEO, “Status of Programs as of June 30, 
1966”. 
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Status of OEO programs as of June 30, 


1966—Continued 
INDIANA 


Richmond County: Wayne, Earl- 
ham College (Friends), Apr. 15, 


100% ͤ tee oem 
IOWA 

Decatur County: Lamoni, Grace- 

land College (Latter Day 


Saints), Project Upward Bound, 


Winneshiek County: Decorah, Lu- 
ther College (Lutheran), Proj- 
ect Upward Bound, April 7, 1966_ 

KANSAS 

Montgomery County: Independ- 

ence, First Methodist Church of 

dence, Headstart, 60 

children, 4 classes, June 7, 1966- 
C LOUISIANA 

Caddo Parish: St. Paul OME. 
Church, Headstart, 30 children, 
May 24,1966 5525. nce 

Shreveport: The Williams Memo- 
rial C.M.E, Temple, Headstart, 54 
children, June 15, 1965 

Caddo Parish: Shreveport, Holly- 
wood Heights Presbyterian Day 
Care Center, Headstart, 49 chil- 


St. Joseph Baptist Church: Head- 
start, 51 children, June 9, 1965_ 


Baltimore: First Baptist Church, 
child care Eai E CAP-demon- 


munity Center: Headstart, 90 

children, June 10, 1965 
MICHIGAN 

Wayne County: Detroit, Protes- 

tant Community Services, pre- 

paratory school, voter education, 

and community development, 


Vista volunteers, 11 requested, 
Ahe 


Ramsey County: St. Paul, Jewish 
Vocational Service, 2 
hood Youth Corps, 220 partici- 
plants, Feb. 16, 1966. 


Winston County: Louisville, Wes- 
ley Methodist Church, Head- 
88 full year program, Mar, 8, 

Wesley Methodist Church: Head- 
start, 127 children, May 15, 1965_ 

MISSOURI 

St. Louis: United Church of Christ 
Neighborhood Houses, supple- 
ment existing staff of three set- 
tlement houses, VISTA Volun- 
teer—Urban—6 requested, 5 in 


NEW MEXICO 

New Mexico Council of Churches 
(statewide), CAP—Migrant 
Workers Grant, sec. 311, June 25 
Sio L 5s Sere oe 


Erie County: 
Williamsville, Methodist Home 
for Children, Headstart, 30 chil- 
dren; May 15, 1988 

Beth Israel Medical Center, de- 
velop model medical service pro- 
gram, CAP—demonstration grant, 
„ aiana = 


$87, 793 


78, 111 


127, 332 


15, 569 


5, 023 


9, 791 


6, 576 
9, 848 


83, 900 

7. 488 
11, 705 
14, 496 
36, 850 


211, 835 


155, 498 
21, 266 


16, 750 


1, 360, 313 
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Status of OEO programs as of June 30, 
1966—Continued 
NORTH CAROLINA 
North Carolina Council of Church- 
es; Health, education, and hous- 
ing programs for migrants 
(statewide), CAP-migrant work- 
ers grant, sec. 311, Mar. 19, 1965_ 
Day care program, migrant fam- 
ilies, same grant, April 12, 1966 
Guilford County: ~ Greensboro, 
Grace Lutheran Day School, 
Headstart, 30 children, June 10, 
19% —. 3 
OHIO 
Council of Churches of Christ in 
Greater Cleveland, Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, 116 partici- 
pants, June 30, 1965 
Hancock County Council of 
Churches day care program, mi- 
grant children 


$270, 444 
190, 864 


4, 445 


61, 180 


16, 714 


Multnomah County: Portland, 
Stone Church, Inc., DBA, Chris- 
tian preschools, Headstart, 46 
children, June 10, 1965_-_..____ 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks County: Friends Service As- 
sociation for the Delaware Val- 
ley, Inc., Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, 40 participants, June 11, 
Ba apd SE SE RD Ni SSR. SP 

Friends Social Order Commit- 
tee Work Corps, counseling in 
self-help, housing, health, em- 
ployment, and municipal serv- 
ice, VISTA volunteers, urban, 4 


12, 156 


13, 400 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Aiken County: Second Baptist 
Church, Mount Canaan Baptist 
Association, Headstart, 100 chil- 
dren, June 10, 1965.--......._. 
: TENNESSEE 

Anderson County: Oak Ridge, 
Council of Church Women, 
Headstart, 105 children, May 10, 
1965 


16, 207 


18, 142 


11, 038 
VIRGINIA 


City of Danville: The Society of 
Christ Our King, Inc., Headstart, 


Arlington County, Macedonie 
Baptist Church, recreation and 
remedial education, CAP-dem- 
onstration grant, July 6, 1965... 

Chesterfield’ County, First Bap- 
tist Church, Headstart, 205 
children, June 15, 1965———— 

Chesterfield County, Midlothian, 
First Baptist Church, Head- 
start, 196 children, May 31, 1966_ 


5, 602 


10, 150 
20, 193 


38, 207 


5, 313, 695 


It should be noted further that the 
above list does not take into considera- 
tion many religious groups which receive 
tax money via the designation of a dele- 
gate agency which may receive its Fed- 
eral money from a public umbrella 
agency. 

Such circumstance is confirmed by 
testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights of the Committee 
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on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, on S. 2097. 
Listen: 


Mr. Rosert S. Jos. * Could I just add 
to the example of Harvard acting as a buffer 
and then passing the money on to the 
divinity school, as they had originally in- 
tended, is the kind of operation that we 
find in the O.E.O., especially in the Com- 
munity Action Program, 

Where the money is disbursed to a quasi- 
public agency broadly representative of the 
community, a community action agency. 
And then this agency in turn dispenses the 
money in some cases to a church-related 
institution, a church school, to carry on a 
remedial program or some other program. 

So that the O.E.O. does not give money 
directly to a church institution, but uses a 
buffer entity, a public or a quasi-public 
agency as the recipient of the funds. And I 
think some of us feel that this is a kind of 
subterfuge.” 

Dr. James LUTHER Apams.* It has just 
recently come to my attention... that 
local committees are formed which determine 
the disbursement of OEO funds (in Mis- 
sissippi). The funds are being dispensed 
only through people who take a moderate 
position with regard to desegregation, peo- 
ple who are known to have—especially 
Negroes—who have been known to have 
taken a stand, they are not receiving money. 
Now the curious thing is that also, accord- 
ing to this man’s interpretation, the striking 
thing about it is that the people who are 
serving on some of these committees in Mis- 
sissippi that have been set up by the Gov- 
ernment, these people are clerics, both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic.. Thus you 
have a double problem. Tou have the prob- 
lem that Mr. Jones is speaking about, the 
buffer organizations, but secondly also, the 
opinions spreading around in certain sec- 
tions of Mississippi that these buffer organi- 
zations are also being manned by people who 
are ecclesiastical officials.” 

Mr. Donatp M. Baker (general counsel, 
Office of Economic Opportunity). Private 
non-profit organizations are heavily in- 
volved in these p . * Our typical 
grantee, a community action agency, or as 
we sometimes refer to it, an “umbrella 
agency” is a group of persons broadly rep- 
resentative of the community, including the 
representatives of the public bodies, the 
Mayor, the city council, school board, and 
similar organizations, private groups, includ- 
ing business labor, churches, and the phil- 
anthropic agencies, and lastly, the repre- 
sentatives of the area to be served, or as it 
is sometimes shorten to, the “poor” them- 
selves. Such an agency * * * may be a pri- 
vate non-profit corporation itself. Such a 
community action agency will occasionally 
operate programs directly. Generally, how- 
ever, they will pick one or more, frequently 
a great number of that we call delegate 
agencies, to run specific programs. They en- 
ter into contract with the delegate agency 
to provide a specific service to the poor. 
+ + + Such a delegate agency may be a school 
board, a planned parenthood organization, 
the YMCA, the settlement house, the wel- 
fare board, or a church-related organiza- 
tions.” 


Mr. Jones is Director, Washington Office, 
Dept. of Social Responsibility, Unitarian- 
Universalist Assn. of Churches and Fellow- 
ships in North America. 

* Judicial Review, S. 2097, pp. 172-173. 

Dr. Adams is Professor of Christian 
Ethics, Harvard University Divinity School. 

=» Judicial Review, S. 2097, pp. 172-178. 

did., pp. 125-126. 
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Please note, however, that the general 
counsel of the OEO himself has ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of Federal 
grants to churches. When asked if he 
felt that constitutional propriety of these 
grants was questionable, Mr. Baker re- 
plied: 

I would prefer to say, and in fact I do 
believe, that the grants that we have made, 
and certainly every grant that I personally 
have reviewed, could be defended, and that 
a defense would be successful before the U.S. 
Supreme Court. I would say, in fairness, 
that there are many others, these are legal 
scholars far more learned and of greater rep- 
utation than me certainly, who would differ 
with me on any one of these grants. And 
therefore, I have to admit there is some 
question in the legal community. 


During that same testimony before the 
subcommittee Mr. Baker stated: 

Approximately 6 percent of the component. 
programs are run by a church or a church- 
related institution. As I indicated earlier, in 
the Head Start Program. .. something less 
than 10% of them were involved, church 
related institutions.™ 


Regarding possible violation of the 
guidelines as laid down by OEO to pro- 
hibit any violation of the first amend- 
ment by sectarian groups, Mr. Baker 
testified: 

Human nature being what it is, I would 
venture to say that somewhere in this 
country today somebody is doing something 
we would prefer they didn’t do.™ 


In a one-hour television special pre- 
sented by CBS on Sunday, March 27, 
1966 entitled: “The Church and Poverty” 
commentator Stuart Novins reported 
that 10 percent of all poverty program 
projects are now in the hands of church 
or church-related groups.“ 

This trend has been brought about, 
first, because of the theory that Federal 
funds presently being given to churches, 
and church-related agencies are used 
separate and apart from their sectarian 
budgets for secular, nonsectarian activi- 
ties, and second, by the child-benefit 
theory which proposed the idea that the 
money given to churches and church- 
related institutions is for the welfare of 
the child rather than the support of the 
institution. I maintain that these are 
merely circuitous semantics. which by no 
means satisfy the prohibitions set forth 
in the first amendment. 

The Supreme Court has ruled judi- 
cially that the first amendment prohibits 
either the Federal Government or the 
State government from assisting institu- 
tions which blend religious and secular 
instruction. -This being true, the OEO 
has based the constitutionality of its 
grants to sectarian groups upon the 
theory that Congress can separate what 
it calls the nonreligious, irreligious, or 
unreligious activities of a religious in- 
stitution from its religious activities and 
finance the former but not the latter. 
This is exactly what the Supreme Court 
has said cannot be done. The constitu- 


A Ibid., p. 136, 

= Ibid., p. 141. 
a Ibid., p. 144. 
% Ibid., p. 247. 
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tionality rests solely upon whether the 
grant is made to a church or a church- 
related body, period. 

Justice Douglas, in the case of Abing- 
ton School District against Schempp, 
stated: 

The establishment clause is not limited to 
precluding the state itself from conducting 
religious exercises. It also forbids the state 
to employ its facilities or funds in a way that 
gives any church, or all churches, greater 
strength in our society than it would have 
by relying on its members alone.“ 


The child-benefit theory was exploded 
just last month in a ruling by the New 
York State Supreme Court in voiding a 
law requiring public schools to lend text- 
books to nonpublic school pupils. The 
Court ruled that financial help to a pupil 
is, in fact, the same as financial help to 
the school. The Christian Science Moni- 
tor, in an editorial entitled “A Right De- 
cision,” which follows, approved the 
Court's decision: 


The New York State Supreme Court has 
placed a bold and strong finger in one of the 
worst leaks threatening the dike of separa- 
tion of church and state in America. Its 
voiding of a law requiring public schools to 
lend textbooks to non-public (primarily pa- 
rochial) school pupils is an important step 
toward halting—and, hopefully, reversing— 
a trend which has seen a greater and greater 
willingness to disregard separation of church 
and state where public monies are concerned. 

It is thought likely that New York State 
will appeal the decision to the United States 
Supreme Court in order to get a final and 
definitive ruling. We trust that the nation’s 
highest court will find that the New York law 
is an obyious violation of the First Amend- 
ment. 

We believe that the New York State Su- 
preme Court’s ruling is right and helpful 
for a number of reasons: 

It will foster, rather than weaken, religious 
harmony by helping resolve the friction- 
causing demand that public funds go to sup- 
port religious schools, 

It will remind elected officials of their 
duty to put constitutional obligations before 
vote-winning compromises. 

It will encourage steps to eliminate other 
recent moves—on the federal, state and local 
levels—which have diverted public funds to 
help church-related schools and colleges. 

Both New York State in this particular in- 
stance, and the federal government in con- 
nection with many recent and similar moves 
were warned that their actions were in viola- 
tion of the First Amendment. In both Al- 
bany and Washington, however, political 
pressure to provide public assistance to non- 
public schools was so great that the warnings 
were unheeded. The result, if it is upheld 
by the Supreme Court in Washington, is an 
embarrassing setback for Gov. Nelson Rocke- 
feller and the State Legislature, both of 
whom supported the textbook bill. 

One of the most important parts of the 
New York Court’s decision was its ruling 
that financial help to a pupil is, in fact, the 
Same as financial help to the school. This 
ruling, if upheld, pricks one of the most 
widely used arguments on behalf of devoting 
public funds to nonpublic schools. It could 
therefore, have extremely wide repercussions 
in many corners of the country, While pain- 
ful, such repercussions could, nonetheless, 
help strengthen and restore the traditionally 


3 Abington School District v. Schempp, 
374 U.S., pp. 3-5. 
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and constitutionally founded separation be- 
tween church and state.” 


Such arguments as the child benefit 
theory and the separate budget system 
remind me of a story about President 
Lincoln. Once he is reported to have 
asked, “If you call a horse’s tail a leg, 
how many legs would the horse have?” 

“Five legs,” replied his friend. 

“No,” said Lincoln, “The horse would 
have only four legs. Calling a tail a leg 
does not make it one.” 

Too long, now, we have sought to jus- 
tify assistance to sectarian bodies by the 
device of calling it something else. We 
have called it “justice to little children,” 
“health and welfare,” “poverty relief,” 
“national defense” and “overcoming il- 
literacy.” 

What is actually being given, however, 
is Federal aid for the support of religious 
establishment which is expressly forbid- 
den by the first amendment. 

In reaching the approximately 50 de- 
cisions handed down by the Supreme 
Court relating to the establishment and 
free exercise clauses of the first amend- 
ment, and more particularly in the five 
or six most recent and significant cases, 
the Court has agreed to this conclusion: 
Neither a State nor the Federal Gov- 
ernment may pass laws nor levy taxes 
which support religious activities either 
directly or indirectly. 

In 1852 in Reynolds against United 
States, Francis Lieber was cited as an au- 
thority on the lawful relations of church 
and state. Lieber had said: 

It belongs to American liberty to separate 


entirely that institution which has for its 


object the support and diffusion of religion, 
from political government.“ 


The Supreme Court first stated judi- 
cially in 1878 that the first amendment 
was intended to erect “a wall of separa- 
tion between church and state.” Con- 
curring, Chief Justice Waite quoted Jef- 
ferson’s Danbury letter and added: 

Coming as this does from an acknowledged 
leader of the advocates of the measure, it 
may be accepted as almost an authoritative 
declaration of the scope and effect of the 
amendment. 


Justice Rutledge, speaking for the 
Court in 1947 in the Everson against 
Board of Education case, said: 

The reasons underlying the amendments 
policy have not vanished with time or di- 
minished in force... Pulic money de- 
voted to payment of religious costs, 
educational or other, brings the quest 
for more. It brings, too, the struggle of 
sect against sect for the larger share or for 
any. Here one by numbers alone will bene- 
fit most, there another. That is precisely the 
history of societies which have had an estab- 
lished religion and dissident groups. It is 
the very thing Jefferson and Madison ex- 
perienced and sought to guard against... 
The dominating groups will achieve the 


* Right Decision”, Christian Science 
Monitor, August 24, 1966. 

Studies in Church-State Relations—The 
American Way, Washington: POAU, 1963, 
p. 20. 

* Reynolds v. U.S., 98 U.S., p. 145. 
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dominating benefit; or all will embroil the 
state in their dissensions.” 


It was the decision of the Court that: 


The establishment of religion clause of 
the first amendment means at least this: 
Neither a state nor the Federal Government 
can set up a church, Neither can pass laws 
which aid one religion, aid all religions, or 
prefer one religion over another. . No tax 
in any amount, large or small, can be levied 
to support any religious activities or institu- 
tions, whatever they may be called or what- 
ever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. Neither a State nor the Fed- 
eral Government can, openly or secretly, par- 
ticipate in the affairs of any religious orga- 
nizations or groups and vice versa,“ 


One year later in the McCollum 
against Board of Education case, Justice 
Frankfurter, concurring, said: 

Separation means separation, not some- 

else. Jefferson’s metaphor in describ- 
ing the relation between church and state 
speaks of a “wall of separation” not a fine 
line easily overstepped.“ 


In 1962, Justice Douglas, concurring in 
the Court’s ruling in the case of Engel 
against Vitale, quoted Justice Rutledge 
whom he singled out as the author of a 
“durable first amendment philosophy”: 

There cannot be freedom of religion, safe- 
guarded by the State, and intervention by 
the church or its agencies in the state’s 
domain or dependency on its largesse. The 
great condition of religious liberty is that it 
be maintained free from sustenance as also 
from other interference, by the state. For 
when it comes to rest upon that secular 
foundation it vanishes with the resting... 
Public money devoted to payment of reli- 
gious costs, educational or other, brings the 
quest for more.“ 


The year 1963 brought the ruling of 
the Supreme Court in Abington School 
District case. Justice Douglas, concur- 
ring in the decision handed down on 
June 17 of that year, declared: 

The most effective way to establish any 
institution is to finance it, and this truth 
is reflected in the appeals by church groups 
for public funds to finance their religious 
schools, Financing a church either in its 
strictly religious activities or in its other 
activities is equally unconstitutional, as I 
understand the establishment clause. Budg- 
ets for one activity may be technically 
separable from budgets for others. But the 
institution is an inseparable whole, a living 

, which is strengthened in any de- 
partment by contributions from other than 
its own members. 

Such contributions may not be made by 
the State even in a minor degree without 
violating the establishment clause. It is 
not the amount of public funds expended, ... 
it is the use to which public funds are put 
that is controlling. For the first amendment 
does not say that some forms of establish- 
ment are allowed, it says that “no law repre- 
senting an establishment of religion” shall 
be made. What may not be done directly 
may not be done indirectly lest the establish- 
ment clause become a mockery.“ 


% Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S., 


1. 
“Tbid., pp. 1, 15-16. 
4. McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 U.S., 
pp. 203, 231. 
“Engle v. Vitale, 370 U.S., pp. 421-23. 
4 Abington School District v. Schempp, 374 
U.S., pp. 3-5. 
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Mr. Chairman, the principle is clear 
and undisputed that formal interrelation 
of church and state institutions is pro- 
hibited by the letter and spirit of these 
provisions. Once established, the prin- 
ciple should be preserved intact against 
indirect as well as direct abridgement. 
To support the doctrine of separation is 
not to advocate irreligion but to main- 
tain institutionally a separation of func- 
‘tions the fusion of which has invariably 
destroyed the usefulness of both insti- 
‘tutions according to democratic stand- 
ards. 


Let this Congress know full well lest 
anyone misunderstand that it is not easy 
to seal the wall between church and state 
once it has been pierced in the name of 
public welfare. 

Evidently, those proponents of admin- 
istration of Federal funds by religious 
institutions either attempt to rewrite 
the first amendment or to rewrite his- 
tory. These same proponents have 
argued that the establishment clause of 
the first amendment only prohibits aid 
‘to a single church, or one or two estab- 
lished churches, but that it does not pro- 
‘hibit aid to all churches. 

The rulings of the Supreme Court, as 
I have pointed out, contradict such a 
position. The opinions of Supreme 
Court Justices run conversely to any at- 
tempt to rewrite the first amendment 
and history. 

Justice Robert H. Jackson in handing 
down his opinion in the 1947 Everson 
case said: 

It (the first amendment) was set forth in 
absolute terms, and its strength is its rigid- 
ity. It was intended not only to keep the 
State’s hands out of religion, but to keep 
religion’s hands off the state and, above all, 
to keep bitter religious controversy out of 
public life by denying to every denomination 
any advantages from getting control of pub- 
lic policy or the public purse.“ 


Justice Clark in the Schempp case 
said: 

Any effort to raise this again is mere aca- 
demic exercise . . . If there is anything 
settled in constitutional law today, I believe 
it is the principle that the first amendment 
forbids aid to all religions, no less than it 
forbids aid to a particular religion.” 


In 1803, Chief Justice Marshall de- 
clared: 

It is a proposition too plain to be con- 
tested, that the Constitution controls any 
legislative act repugnant to it, or that the 
legislature may alter the Constitution by any 
ordinary act. Between these alternatives 
there is no middle ground. The Constitu- 
tion is either a superior paramount law, un- 
changeable by ordinary means, or it is on a 
‘level with ordinary legislative acts, and like 
other acts, it is alterable when the legisla- 
ture shall please to alter it.“ 


Mr. Chairman, is it possible that any- 
one here today would accuse me of 
naivete when I say I believe the Consti- 
tution to be a superior, paramount law? 
The first amendment prohibits any es- 
tablishment that would blend religion 
and government. Jefferson called the 
first amendment the separation of 


“Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S., 
pp. 22, 26. 

& Abington v. Schempp, 374 U.S., p. 15. 

“ Marbury v. Madison, 1 Branch, p. 137. 
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church and state; Madison called it sep- 
aration of religion and government. It 
was enacted to make absolutely sure the 
two would never be blended. History 
records that when those two are blended, 
then religious freedom is lost. To vio- 
late the establishment clause is to violate 
the free exercise clause. In the words of 
Francisco Ruffini: 

Religious liberty and separation have be- 
come in America two terms which, ideally, 
historically, and practically are inseparable.“ 


Any fusion of the separate and dis- 
tinct roles of church and state will be a 
detriment, both to our civil rights and 
our religious liberty. If this were not 
the case the first amendment would be 
an anacronism and should be repealed. 
Since the “mills of the gods grind slow- 
ly” we cannot see the tragic conse- 
quences of church and state fusion im- 
mediately. Yet we ought learn from the 
textbook of history. It took centuries 
for constantinianism to show its faults 
and more centuries to reverse them. 

Dean M. Kelly, director of the Com- 
mission on Religious Liberty, National 
Council of Churches, had timely advice 
for us when he said last year: 

My contention is that it suggests caution 
in accepting the self-appointed role of the 
leader of cooperating religious groups as sur- 
rogates for government in the saving of the 
poor. What makes “politicians” what they 
are, for better or worse—is acting as brokers 
of civil power, and when churches under- 
take that activity, they become thereby the 
same thing as those they replace. Men and 
institutions are shaped not so much by what 
they are as by what they do, what they live 
on and by, what function they perform in 
life’s transactions.“ 


Any church which performs govern- 
mental functions is to that extent a gov- 
ernment agency, whatever it may call 
itself, and to that extent unfits itself to 
be a church, which has as a church its 
own unique and indispensable service to 
perform for society, as important as that 
of a government. If the present trend 
in the war on poverty continues the 
church may in this area become, to all 
practical purposes, a division of the 
state drawing more and more funds 
from the state, and, in turn, injecting it- 
self increasingly into the affairs of the 
state, producing, as it were, a new kind 
of clericalism. 

This is no time for Congress to stick 
the tongue of propriety in the cheek of 
discretion. It is a crucial time in which 
we must speak bluntly, reaffirming our 
faith in the Constitution. We swore to 
“preserve, honor, and defend” the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The cost 
of its inception and the price of its pro- 
tection have been far too great to under- 
mine it now by well-intended, charitable, 
yet unconstitutional programs. 

Consequently, Mr. Chairman, I once 
again urge adoption of my amendment 
barring the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity from making any 
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grant to or contract with any church or 
religious organization. 

Once we have sacrificed the principles 
of the first amendment for any cause the 
liberties extended in the Constitution be- 
come threatened. In this area, the Con- 
stitution clearly says what it means and, 
in turn, means what it says. The wis- 
dom of the basic law of our land is re- 
flected thereby, learned from the lessons 
of history. 

The “wall of separation” has served 
well both church and state. It has pro- 
tected well the citadel of freedom. Let 
the watchmen, therefore, now awake 
who sleep upon that crumbling wall. Let 
the workmen turn to restore its strength 
again. Let church and state serve sepa- 
rately that each may freely serve, and 
the people of America be guaranteed the 
fullness of their heritage. Through a re- 
turn to the way of the Constitution, let 
us here vouchsafe for Americans of ev- 
ery persuasion a free church in a free 
state 


Stanley Lowell, writing of religious lib- 
erty, said: 

The religious establishment will be no 
more palatable in its welfare garb than in 
the garb of inquisition. The reason: We 
have known something better. We have had 
it and enjoyed it for a century and a half. 
It must be preserved for generations as yet 
unborn as the finest portion of our herit- 
age.” 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of in- 
quiring whether or not we can reach 
an agreement on time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] if we can 
reach agreement to yield back the 
remainder of our time on each side, until 
we have the total sum of 2 hours remain- 
ing on each side for tomorrow’s debate, 
and then if we could further agree to 
come in at 11 o’clock tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask Mr. qum if we 
can do that. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, may I in- 
quire of the chairman about the division 
of time right now? 

The CHAIRMAN. The minority side 
has a balance of 2 hours and 29 minutes 
remaining out of the total of 4 hours, 
and the majority has a balance of 3 
hours and 17 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. I would say to the gentle- 
man from Florida, Mr. Chairman, if he 
will yield further, that I have talked 
with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], and he feels this is acceptable 
for tomorrow. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Then, Mr. Chairman, 
I will yield back all of the time on this 
side with the exception of 2 hours which 
will be used tomorrow. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I yield back the remainder of 
time on this side, 29 minutes, and retain 
2 hours for tomorrow for the minority. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ascertain 
from the gentleman who is managing the 
bill for the minority side if there are 
any other arrangements about the 
course, after any part of or all of the 2 
hours remaining shall have been used 
tomorrow? 

Mr. GIBBONS. There have been no 
arrangements reached on that, sir. 
Speaking for myself, I would only sug- 
gest that perhaps after completion of 
4 hours’ debate tomorrow, we can read 
the bill and then start on the 5-minute 
rule on Wednesday. Then let the course 
run, after that. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I simply want to make a legis- 
lative record, without which I would be 
constrained to object to any such ar- 
rangement or unanimous-consent re- 
quest when placed, that there is nothing 
to say that the reading of the bill for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule 
will or will not go over from tomorrow 
on completion of all general debate to 
Wednesday, or that it should be con- 
tinued tomorrow. 

I hope I made myself clear. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am not sure I un- 
derstand, but I will yield myself another 
few minutes. 

My purpose in working this out, I say 
to the gentleman from Missouri, is 
merely to save the time of the House so 
that we can use it for constructive de- 
bate. I believe that 2 hours tomorrow 
used on the other side and 2 hours on 
our side would be sufficient to discuss 
under the general debate provision of 
this rule the issues involved here. 

Then we would move to the reading, 
under the 5-minute rule, and go over, so 
that on Wednesday we could start un- 
der the 5-minute rule and go right on 
through the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman is say- 
ing, then, that the bill would be read, but 
we would not embark upon the 5-minute 
rule tomorrow; is that correct? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr.GROSS. Isee. 

Mr. GIBBONS. We would not start 
under the 5-minute rule for amend- 
ments tomorrow. We would just have 
the bill read so that we could start under 
the 5-minute rule. The first paragraph 
would be read. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I trust, in the recent 
agreement, we are looking a little farther 
down the road, to the point that there 
will be no disposition on the part of any 
Member on the other side to close up 
debate either on Wednesday or on Thurs- 
day. We have had some rather sad ex- 
periences, shall I say, as to closing de- 
bate in recent years. I trust the gen- 
tleman will not lend himself to closing 
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debate on this important matter when 
the 5-minute rule comes up. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Speaking only for my- 
self, because I have not discussed this 
with other members of our committee, I 
have no intention of closing off debate on 
Wednesday, but I should like to see us 
reach a final vote on the bill on Thurs- 
day. I will be willing to work here until 
midnight or any other time on Thursday 
in order to get this done. 

Mr. ARENDS. Might I ask the gentle- 
man, is that an indication on the gen- 
tleman’s part that if business is still be- 
fore us in the way of amendments on 
Thursday he would be inclined to close 
off debate, in order to finish the bill on 
Thursday night? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Only very late on 
Thursday evening. 

I wish to say, as my chairman said 
earlier, I just do not want to be cruel 
to the Members. I have no desire to de- 
lay this, or to ask for any unfair advan- 
tage’ or anything of that sort. I want 
plenty of time so that we can debate 
under the 5-minute rule. 

I do not intend to take time. I have 
no amendments to offer. Neither does 
the committee have any amendments to 
offer. I know of only one amendment 
to come from the Democratic side. 
There may be others. 

I do not know how many amendments 
the other side has, but I understand they 
are in the nature of a substitute. I 
would imagine we can work that out as 
we go along. 

I certainly want to cooperate in every 
way I can. 

Mr, QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. I might say, about our 
amendments, we would propose to start 
with the substitute, which would come 
up as the first amendment on Wednes- 
day. If we are successful, then that 
would be the last amendment that I 
know of which the members of the com- 
mittee and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Goopet.], who is not here, 
would propose. 

As the gentleman from Florida said, 
I do not know if there are other Members 
5 have amendments that they want to 
offer. 

However, if we are not successful on 
the substitute, then we would propose, as 
we go to each title, to try to make 
changes in the title conforming with the 
intent of the substitute. 

Now, there are some provisions of the 
committee bill that we think are good 
and some that are not. So what I 
would attempt to do is change the ones 
we think are not acceptable and, of 
course, do nothing to hamper the ones 
we think are good. I would hope we 
could finish by sometime Thursday eve- 
ning, but I hope we will not close off de- 
bate as long as there are meaningful 
amendments before us. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand we have reached an agree- 
ment now that on both sides we will yield 
back time to where we only have 2 hours 
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of general debate tomorrow? That has 
been done, as I understand it. Is that 
correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. In reply to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida, I 
think it would be fair to state the agree- 
ment as to yielding time is between you 
and the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Then, of course, the 
only other question is to get unanimous 
consent to come in at 11 o’clock tomor- 
row. 

The CHAIRMAN. As to any agree- 
ment as to when the House comes back 
tomorrow, that will be settled, of course, 
when the Committee rises. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Price) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that the Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 15111) 
to provide for continued progress in the 
Nation’s war on poverty; had come to no 
resolution thereon, 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
speaking during debate in Committee of 
the Whole may have leave to extend their 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Florida? 

There was no objection. 


FOOD FOR PEACE—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
Mr. COOLEY, under previous order of 
the House, submitted a conference report 
and statement on the bill H.R. 14929, 
the Food for Peace Act of 1966. 


U.S. TROOPS IN THE MEKONG 
DELTA AREA 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, for 
some weeks there have been reports that 
the administration was giving serious. 
consideration to sending U.S. troops into 
the Mekong Delta region in South Viet- 
nam where no operational U.S. land 
forces have been before. An article in. 
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today’s Washington Post indicates that 
such a decision is imminent. 

Such an extension of U.S. military 
activities in Vietnam into an area where 
there are no North Vietnamese troops 
would be most unfortunate, especially 
coming so soon after Ambassador Gold- 
berg’s splendid speech at the United Na- 
tions. Surely Hanoi’s prompt and pre- 
dictable rejection of the Goldberg initia- 
tive should not be accepted as the final 
answer. A move now to extend and ex- 
pand the war would make the Goldberg 
offer look like a phony, which is just 
what the Communists say it is. Such a 
move would largely destroy the good ef- 
fects of the Goldberg initiative upon the 
member states at the United Nations 
General Assembly and upon the state of 
mind of the Secretary General, U Thant. 

The reason given in the Post story for 
the projected move of American troops 
into the delta area is that it is needed to 
prevent a large part of the rice harvest 
from being diverted by the Vietcong, as 
it has been in the past. 

It seems almost incredible that we 
could be thinking of sending American 
troops into this large and difficult area 
for such a reason. In the delta region 
South Vietnamese troops are opposing 
the Vietcong in what is essentially a civil 
war, with both sides receiving aid from 
outside. According to the Post story, 
“The commander of the Vietnamese 4th 
Corps area, which groups in the delta 
Provinces, has long opposed the intro- 
duction of U.S. troops,” and, further: 
“Many Vietnamese claim the Mekong 
Delta, which is the greatest concentra- 
tion of the country’s 16 million people, 
is the only area not dominated by Amer- 
icans, and they want to keep it that 
way.” 

It is clear that a large number of 
American troops would be required to 
protect the rice harvest and make sure 
that the rice gets into South Vietnamese 
hands. Surely it would be far less expen- 
sive, as well as far more desirable politi- 
cally, for the United States to supply 
whatever rice may be diverted if Amer- 
ican troops are not sent in. 

Following is the text of the article in 
this morning’s Washington Post: 

DECISION NEAR ON Ustnc GI's To GUARD 

Vier RICE 
(By John Maffre) 

A decision is imminent in South Vietnam 
on sending the first U.S. troops into the 
densely populated Mekong Delta in time to 
help guard the rice harvest and to assure 
that most of it reaches Saigon. 

The U.S. Mission there has been holding 
increasingly urgent talks on this touchy po- 
litical point, it was learned here. So far U.S. 
troops have been deployed only in three of 
the four military corps areas of South Viet- 
nam. 

But a decision is being forced on South 
Vietnamese and American authorities, AID 
officials here say, because the Vietcong skill 
at siphoning off the crop has forced a mas- 
sive importation of U.S. rice for the third 
successive. year into a country once known 
as the rice basket of Asia. 

AID officials say a major problem is the 
‘Cambodian rice dealers, mostly Chinese, who 
traffic with the Vietcong to get rice to sell 
abroad. Officials say that Cambodia is ex- 
porting rising amounts of rice to countries 
dn Africa—once a prime South Vietnamese 
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market—despite a static level of production 
in Cambodia. 

Some Americans say that a higher level 
of priority must be given to the river patrol 
activity if there is to be any effective check 
on the amount of rice flowing north to Cam- 
bodia instead of east to Saigon. 

The introduction of U.S. troops into the 
Delta would invoke not only strictly mili- 
tary problems but political and emotional 
ones that the Mission has tried to avoid. 

The commander of the Vietnamese Fourth 
Corps area, which groups in the Delta prov- 
inces, has long opposed the introduction of 
U.S. troops. Despite the buildup elsewhere, 
the three understrength South Vietnamese 
divisions in the Delta are aided only by 
American advisers and given air support by 
U.S.AF. and U.S. Army aviation units. 


STATUS QUO SOUGHT 


Many Vietnamese claim the Mekong Delta, 
which is the greatest concentration of the 
country’s 16 million people, is the only area 
not dominated by Americans, and they want 
to keep it that way. 

U.S. military leaders, on the other hand, 
are convinced that South Vietnam must re- 
main in a state of siege until government or 
American troops or both can break the physi- 
cal and economic grip which the Vietcong 
and their predecessors, the Vietminh, have 
exerted on the area since the early 1940s. 

In the past three years Saigon’s control 
area of the Delta has shrunk. There have 
been relatively few major military actions in 
the region compared to the fights north of 
Saigon, in the central highlands and near the 
17th parallel. 

The biggest military problem is that har- 
vest protection in the vast Delta would swal- 
low the large number of troops. 


SMALL FIELDS PROTECTED 


In previous years U.S. Army and Marine 
Corps units have protected the harvest of 
small, selected rice fields north of Saigon. 
This did not require a large troop deploy- 
ment and it also paid off psychologically 
among the peasants who were protected. 

But the Delta is a larger problem, Ideally, 
much of this protection should come from 
the National Police, which now total 55,000 
and from provincial and district militiamen. 
But Public Safety experts here say this force 
is nowhere near the level or the competence 
needed for such a task. 

Apart from shepherding the peasants as 
they gather rice, a major job will be to guar- 
antee that the ramshackle trucks and barges 
loaded with rice can be protected on their 
way to the mills of Saigon or other major 
points in the delta. 

Some AID experts here estimated that 
South Vietnam, which in 1963 exported about 
323,000 tons of rice from its 3-million-ton 
production, will probably have to import more 
than 600,000 tons in 1966 to feed its people. 


TRADE ACTIVITY AND POTENTIAL 
IN PUERTO RICO 


Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, and to include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Puerto Rico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Speak- 
er, in connection with the opening of 
World Trade Week in Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, Secretary of Com- 
merce John T. Connor made an address 
at the Sheraton Hotel in Santurce, P.R., 
on September 18, 1966. On this occasion, 
Secretary Connor delivered a message 
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from President Johnson and then added 
his own observations on trade activity 
and potential in Puerto Rico. I should 
like to bring this address to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues who, I am sure, 
are interested in what we are doing 
tradewise in Puerto Rico and how we are 
seeking world markets for our industrial 
products. 

I feel that this production, which will 
increase dramatically in the future, is 
important to the United States for its 
potential effect on the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. It is important to the 
people of Puerto Rico because it provides 
3 and adds to our economic 

e. 

At this point, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Secretary Connor’s ad- 
dress in full: 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF COMMERCE JOHN T. 
CONNOR AT THE OPENING OF WORLD TRADE 
WEEK IN PUERTO RICO AND THE VIRGIN IS- 
LANDS, PUERTO Rico SHERATON HOTEL, 
SANTURCE, P.R., SEPTEMBER 18, 1966 


It is indeed a pleasure to be here—and 
doubly so because I have the honor to bring 
you a message from the President of the 
United States: 

“To all those joining in the observance 
of World Trade Week in Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, I extend my best personal 
wishes. Your dynamic spirit and well-es- 
tablished working partnership among busi- 
ness, labor and government can launch the 
Commonwealth and the Virgin Islands on a 
new era of export expansion which would 
benefit every citizen. The challenges are 
great, but the opportunities are even great- 
er. I commend you to the required effort 
and am confident that in years to come the 
people of Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
will look back on your achievements and 
say, Those were men who saw the future— 
and seized it.’ ”—Lyndon B. Johnson. 

To see the future—and to seize it: this 
is indeed the overriding task facing our na- 
tion today. The realized goals of the past 
cannot form the blueprint for building our 
tomorrows. They can inspire us, they can 
challenge us, but they cannot be our goals. 
We need new vision, new foresight; and re- 
newed determination, to plan and work for 
a future that is even brighter than the 
present. 

For you to do less here in Puerto Rico 
would be to fail to keep faith with the mag- 
nificent advances under the leadership of 
Luis Munoy Marin. And it would be to fail 
to keep faith with the farsighted business- 
men, both here and on the Mainland, who 
saw the opportunities which have become 
the reality of economic progress for the Com- 
monwealth today. 

Let me assure you that on the Mainland 
we are looking to the future. We have our 
problems. certainly, but they are the welcome 
problems of prosperity and not the de- 
pressing problems of economic stagnation— 
which we have overcome in these past five 
years. 

Some of us, it is true, seem to fear our 
new problems even more than the old ones. 
I don’t know why, unless maybe the old 
problems had been with us so long they'd 
taken on a famiilar look, and we were com- 
fortable with them, like old friends. The 
new problems are strangers to us; they’re 
different; we're wary of them. 

But let me assure you that we are coming 
to grips with them, and have no intention 
of letting them swerve us from the path of 
progress on which we must walk forward. 
The President's forthright recommendations 
to Congress ten days ago are convincing evi- 
dence of this resolve, I think, and are worthy 
of the support of every segment of the econ- 
omy. 
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I believe that businessmen generally will 
understand the reasons for, and the bene- 
fits from, the temporary supension of the 
7 percent investment tax credit and the ac- 
celerated depreciation of commercial build- 
ings. They certainly will welcome the $3 
billion or more reduction in Federal expendi- 
tures to which the President is now com- 
mitted. 

As the President emphasized, he is asking 
for a temporary suspension for 16 months of 
the tax credit on equipment and deprecia- 
tion allowance on buildings, not permanent 
repeal of these valuable incentives to busi- 
ness. These provisions in the tax laws are a 
prime necessity over the long haul, as an 
‘encouragement to business to modernize 
plant and equipment in order to remain com- 
petitive in both the domestic and overseas 
markets. 

One of the most important results of the 
President’s recommendations, aside from the 
primary one of banking the fires of demand, 
would be to help balance our international 
accounts in the short run. For instance, the 
extraordinary demand for machinery and 
equipment has not only promoted our pro- 
ducers to fill domestic orders at the expense 
of overseas orders, it also has resulted in 
very large increases in imports of such goods. 

I should like also to point out that Presi- 
dent. Johnson took occasion in his message 
to address an appeal to both businesses and 
labor for cooperation in the fight against 
inflation. 

He again asked business to postpone mar- 
ginal investment projects, exercise restraint 
in inventory accumulation and in pricing 
policy, and limit profits to those appropriate 
for a steadily expanding economy. 

He asked labor to avold wage demands that 
would raise the average level of costs and 
prices; to adopt work rules for entry into 
its trades that are appropriate for a con- 
tinuing full-employment economy; and to 
cooperate with business to raise productivity 
so that pay increases will be matched by 
production increases, 

These are, I believe, sound and entirely 
reasonable requests of both business and 
labor, and they merit the wholehearted co- 
operation of both. 

Last month the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy, of 
which I am chairman, reached this conclu- 
sion: 

“We believe that it is essential to the con- 
tinued economic growth and health of the 
country that the present inflationary trends 
be stopped, and that maximum efforts should 
therefore be made to restrain, through vol- 
untary procedures, unjustified wage or price 
behavior.” 

The new fiscal measures now recommended 
by the President will, if enacted, do much 
to provide an economic climate in which 
voluntary actions by management and labor 
can operate with a better chance of success. 
Without such cooperation, we cannot expect 
economic stability. Federal fiscal and mone- 
tary policies alone cannot do the job. The 
active concern and participation of our pri- 
vate sector is vitally mecessary, and I hope 
that the leaders of business and labor in 
Puerto Rico will join in this effort as long as 
the inflationary pressures persist. 

One of the requirements to maintain our 
sound and balanced economy is to expand 
exports. We not only need increased over- 
seas sales in order to help overcome our 
persistent balance of payments deficit, we 
also need them in order to extend our posi- 
tion in the world market as insurance 
against a slowdown in the domestic sphere. 
Beyond that, business statesmanship dictates 
that we act now to establish ourselves in the 
growing global market because of its enor- 
mous potential, and its essentiality to the 
economic future of our nation. 

I know that you are aware that export ex- 
pansion is of particular importance to the 
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economic well being of your Commonwealth. 
Like most of the world’s islands, you are 
heavily dependent on trade with the outside 
to provide the many and diverse products re- 
quired to sustain a modern economy. The 
U.S. Mainland is your greatest market, of 
course, but exports to the markets of other 
countries can also become of vital importance 
to your economy. Let me suggest that per- 
haps it’s time for government and industry 
to join together in mounting “Operation Ex- 
port” as a sequel to the highly-successful 
Operation Bootstrap. 

Already your Commonwealth's Department 
of Commerce and the Regional Export Ex- 
pansion Council here are doing an outstand- 
ing job to further overseas sales, Exports to 
foreign countries have jumped, I know, from 
$13 million in fiscal 1961 to more than $31 
million in fiscal 1965. 

But I believe this is only the beginning. 
Your Commerce Department's Program of In- 
ternational Trade, with its market analyses, 
its increased counseling services for export- 
ers, and the trade missions and participation 
in trade fairs—all are evidence of a new 
awakening to the potential for sales of Puerto 
Rican products overseas and are certain to 
pay handsome dividends as the momentum 
in this drive picks up, In fact, I would say 
that “Operation Export” is already underway. 

I know that John Shoaf and his staff here 
at Santurce are doing an outstanding job in 
this area—and I hope that all those inter- 
ested in exporting will utilize to the fullest 
the many services available through his office. 
This includes information on exhibits which 
the U.S. Department of Commerce sponsors 
at international trade fairs, as well as the 
independent exhibitions it stages. 

I recently had the pleasure of opening one 
of these solo“ exhibitions in Mexico City, 
and I can tell you that it can only be de- 
scribed as superb. It was a showing of in- 
dustrial equipment—metalworking tools, sci- 
entific instruments, and packaging machin- 
ery—and without question it was the finest 
exhibition of its kind I have ever seen. In 
addition, the thoroughly competent market 
research that preceded the exhibition paid off 
handsomely. Immediate sales from the floor 
amounted to $2.3 million, and sales for the 
coming 12-month period are estimated at 
$12.4 million—both record figures. 

Now it’s time—no, it’s long past time—that 
Puerto Rican and Virgin Island manufac- 
turers began to reap the profits such exhibi- 
tions offer. But to date, as far as I can 
learn, not a single manufacturer from the 
Commonwealth or the Islands has ever 
joined in one of these shows arranged by 
our Department—and I would very much 
like to see this World Trade Week mark the 
beginning of active participation in this 
great world-wide promotional undertaking. 
We have six Trade Centers which are perma- 
nent installations, and we will be staging 70 
commercial exhibitions at international trade 
fairs in ‘the coming year. We expect them 
to be the most productive on record—but 
we'd like to have some Puerto Rican and 
Virgin Island products to show off. 

And let me digress here for just a moment 
to say that while I know that every Puerto 
Rican is proud of the accomplishments of his 
Commonwealth in the past 15 years, I’m not 
sure that you all realize how proud we are on 
the Mainland of what has happened here. 
We not only can bathe in the reflected glory 
of your accomplishments, we feel that Main- 
land business and labor were partners in the 
operation. If ever there was an example of 
what the creative free enterprise system can 
accomplish, Puerto Rico is it. And we'd like 
to display the resulting Puerto Rican prod- 
ucts all over the world. 

Not only will your economy benefit, the 
products of your Commonwealth can help 
build bridges of understanding everywhere 
for our country and our system. This is 
especially true among the nations of Latin 
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America—and this is one of the principal 
reasons we are all so vitally interested in the 
trade mission which leaves today for the 
Dominican Republic. I know that our people 
at Commerce had a hand in helping to make 
arrangements for the visit of this mission, 
and Ambassador Crimmins is looking forward 
eagerly to receiving its members during their 
stay. 


Industry leaders on this mission are im- 
portant “ambassadors,” also. In the Do- 
minican Republic, throughout the Caribbe- 
an, and in Central and South America, your 
businessmen can carry an important message 
of goodwill for our country. Your common 
Latin heritage, your knowledge of the lan- 
guage, and your familiarity with the ways of 
thought and doing business in this area— 
all give you an invaluable ability to build 
bridges of mutual trust and understanding 
between Americans of Anglo-Saxon origin 
and those of Latin background. We of this 
Hemisphere, with common aims and aspira- 
tions, are bound together in a common 
destiny, and we can make that destiny what- 
ever we want it to be. You of Puerto Rico 
have an opportunity to play a leading role 
in this great drama of progress, and I know 
that we on the Mainland will be calling on 
you increasingly in the future to help meet 
the challenges along the way. 

So trade missions, trade fairs and many 
other special aids, such as credit facilities, 
adequate transportation, and others, are all 
vital components of the total effort to in- 
crease exports. But there is also another 
factor—an ingredient not less important 
than all the others put together. I'm talk- 
ing about business confidence. 

Somebody once said that confidence is a 
plant of slow growth. He might have added 
that it also can’t be force fed: it is some- 
thing beyond the power of compulsion. The 
King cannot compel his subjects to trust 
him; nor can democratic government require 
its citizens to believe implicitly in all its 
policies. 

This includes businessmen as much, if not 
more, than it does all other citizens. The 
nature of business affairs requires men to 
launch enterprises, great and small, that are 
founded largely on faith. Despite the mod- 
ern analytical tools that aid businessmen in 
making decisions, a very large element of 
risk is still involved in their every under- 
taking. 

One of the principal things that prompts 
businessmen to take these risks is confidence 
in the policies of government and in the 
men who run government. For in the com- 
plex socio-economic environment of modern 
society, we cannot escape the deep involve- 
ment of government in the affairs of busi- 
ness. Its all-encompassing economic poli- 
cies, including both fiscal and monetary 
measures, must be taken into consideration 
in every business decision—for they are part 
and parcel of every business transaction. 
And in order for business to be able to play 
its most productive role in supplying the 
material needs of our people, it must operate 
under enlightened government policies that 
contribute every step of the way to economic 
stability and progress. 

The giant strides of progress here, which 
have brought hope and opportunity to every 
Puerto Rican, are directly attributable to 
past years of business confidence in the 
economic climate which government helps 
create. 

I hope these policies will be further con- 
solidated, and even extended, in the years 
ahead. For they are of prime importance to 
exporters, and potential exporters, to foreign 
countries. 

The reason is—and there is no denying 
this—exporting is a particularly venture- 
some game. It requires businessmen to ex- 
tend their operations into strange and differ- 
ent markets, to offer their goods to peoples 
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of perhaps different tastes, different cus- 
toms, sometimes different cultures. It often 
requires long-range planning and invest- 
ment, and the development of special sales 
and marketing staffs. The rewards, of 
course, can be great, but so can the risks. 

Established government. policy can help 
encourage businessmen to take these special 
risks, And I hope the men who direct your 
government's affairs in the years to come 
pursue such policies and enlist popular sup- 
port for them. 

Generating this support is not only the 
job of government, but also of your educa- 
tional institutions, which have, the primary 
responsibility for education in the art and 
science of economics. Without a foundation 
in basic economic theory and the operation 
of the free enterprise system, our citizens can 
hardly be expected to understand, and act 
intelligently, on the complex economic issues 
that must be resolved by them as members 
of a democratic state. 

Another requirement for export expansion 
is for labor to appreciate the problem of 
competing in foreign markets where the 
wage level is often far lower than ours. Ex- 
cessive demands by our workers can negate 
the only factors which enable us to compete 
in those areas at all—the high productivity 
resulting from our advanced technology, and 
the superior design and workmanship of our 
products. In addition, as the trend toward 
a one-world market gathers momentum, we 
must be prepared to compete in our own 
domestic market with products from those 
low-wage countries. Moreover, we have no 
permanent corner on advanced technology— 
it is available also to them. 

So we in this Nation have our work cut 
out for us. Someone among us must take 
the lead. I have remarked before that for 
the crowd to advance, a few must go first. 
Puerto Rico can be in the vanguard of that 
few. And I’m sure that under the dynamic 
leadership of Roberto Sanchez Vilella, Puer- 
to Rico will fulfill this promise. 

This golden island bears the distinction 
of having been one of the original discover- 
ies of the Admiral of the Ocean, Christopher 
Columbus. To the past, you were the New 
World. To the present, you are the un- 
rivalled example of progress. To the future, 
you can be the men of vision who saw that 
future and showed the whole world how to 
seize its opportunities, 

I am confident that you are in truth those 
men. And I am counting on you to prove 
me right. 


PLEASE RESIGN, MR. HOPE 


Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, 
recently there was brought to my atten- 
tion an editorial, entitled “Please Resign, 
Mr. Hope,” which appeared in the Au- 
gust 15, 1966, issue of a periodical known 
as the Contractor, a trade publication for 
the plumbing-heating-cooling industry. 
This editorial was written by Seth Shep- 
herd, who is editor of the publication. 

To state the matter plainly, the edi- 
torial seriously indicts the role of. the 
U.S. Public Health Service in revising the 
National Plumbing Code. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I am placing this 
editorial in the Recor in order that the 
Surgeon General and the appropriate 
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committees of this House may proceed 
with this information to conduct what- 
ever investigation they consider neces- 
sary. for the protection of the public 
health and welfare. 
[From the Contractor, Aug. 15, 1966] 
PLEASE RESIGN, MR. HOPE 
(By Seth Shepherd) 

Mr. Malcolm C. Hope, did you write the 
portion of the code appendix on hospital 
plumbing quoted below? It appears on page 
2 of the minutes of the code revision meeting 
of Apr. 28. 

It says: “Further, these peculiar require- 
ments should remain as separate criteria be- 
cause the plumbing in such an institution is 
generally controlled by a state agency rather 
than at the local level and medical care insti- 
tutions are generally well beyond the respon- 
sibilities and purview of plumbing people. 
Surveillance cannot be done by casual obser- 
vation.” 

If you wrote this, Mr. Hope, you are malign- 
ing the good name and works of the plumb- 
ing industry. 

This is doubly disturbing because you are 
not only a high official of the U.S. Public 
Health Service, but a direct participant—too 
direct, we think—in the slow-moving project 
to update the National Plumbing Code. 

If this biased statement from Appendix C 
on Hospital Plumbing in the code revision is 
a sample of your efforts, we don’t like it. 
Since this is to be a part of the revised na- 
tional code standard, it will be widely quoted 
when the document is used as a pattern for 
writing local code ordinances. The suspicions 
raised by the statement could indirectly harm 
industry relations locally. 

You can be sure that you will have many 
plumbing contractors criticising the state- 
ment in view of the hundreds of successful 
and outstanding plumbing systems in hos- 
pitals throughout the country. 

They were designed, equipped, installed 
and thoroughly inspected by professional, 
technically trained and responsible members 
of the plumbing industry. 

In view of this, but more importantly as 
a result of the great concern publicly ex- 
pressed recently by industry leaders over the 
irregularities involved in the code proceed- 
ing, why not resign now, Mr. Hope? 

We mean sever immediately your ties with 
the code updating project and return the 
presiding and secretarial functions to whom 
they belonged in first place—the industry 
representatives of the three sponsoring orga- 
nizations. 

I do not find much to quarrel with in the 
Contractor’s analysis—because industry 
journals have been filled with sharp criti- 
cisms of the tactics of the Public Health 
Service. These trade organs are commonly 
not opposed to a uniform plumbing code as 
such, but they are fearful of federal interven- 
tion in what has been traditionally consid- 
ered a proper field for state and local legisla- 
tion. Specifically, they have been sharply 
critical of the manner in which federal au- 
thority was used at the April 28th meeting of 
ASA Sectional Committee A40. 

One of the sponsors, the National Associa- 
tion of Plumbing-Heating-Cooling Contrac- 
tors, over 2 months almost withdrew as a 
sponsor of this code revision following a bit- 
ter floor fight during its convention in At- 
lantic City. Certainly the overwhelming ma- 
jority of that sponsoring organization do not 
approve the present PHS role. 

On the labor side, union plumbers belong 
to the United Association of Journeymen and 
Apprentices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fit- 
ting Industry of the United States and Can- 
ada. That organization, meeting in its 
29th convention in Kansas City, Missouri as 
recently as August 12th of this year unani- 
mously opposed every effort to evolve a Na- 
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tional Plumbing Code. This resolution reads 
as follows: i Srt 1 

“Whereas there have been in recent 
months several campaigns for a national or 
uniform code: and 

“Whereas this would deprive states and lo- 
calities of their traditional American and 
Constitutional responsibility to protect the 
health of citizens; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada in 29th Convention assem- 
bled, That a national or uniform plumbing 
code is rejected and all attempts to evolve 
same are hereby denounced, and the matter 
is remanded to the consideration of local 
unions for such action as each in its sover- 
eign authority shall deem expedient and 
proper,” 

The aim of the American Standard 
Association in revising the National 
Plumbing Code is to achieve a broad scale 
industry consensus. What Congress 
should be aware of is that there is a clear- 
cut and rapidly growing consensus that 
the Public Health Service should remove 
itself completely from the National 
Plumbing Code picture. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think the code 
revision project can reflect that con- 
sensus so long as Malcolm C. Hope and 
the Public Health Service are in the act. 

On June 30, 1966, in a speech before 
this august body, I called your attention 
to this matter. I am hopeful that the 
Surgeon-General and the appropriate 
Committee of this House may proceed 
with this information to conduct what- 
ever investigation they might consider 
necessary to stop this encroachment of 
state and local prerogatives. 


PARTISAN KENNEDY FILM SHOW- 
ING STOPPED IN OHIO 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quiz] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr, Speaker, I am pleased 
to report that the partisan, fund-raising 
showing of the Kennedy film, “Years of 
Lightning, Day of Drums,” has been 
stopped in Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. As I 
pointed out in the House last Wednes- 
day, the Summit County Democratic 
organization of Ohio had planned to buy 
out the 1,600 seats in the Cuyahoga Falls 
State Theater for two performances the 
night of September 28 for $1.50 a ticket 
and resell them for $5. The purpose was 
to raise about $5,000 for the Democratic 
candidates in the county. It was to have 
been the major fund-raising effort of the 
year. 

I have been informed by Mr. Ralph 
Becker, general counsel for the Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, that the 
arrangement between the Democratic 
organization and the local theater has 
been canceled. The premier showing 
of the film in that city will now be a 
purely commercial venture. Tickets will 
be sold for the regular price of $1.50 at 
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the door. The tickets already resold for 
$5 will not be honored. 

It is most unfortunate that any person 
or organization should have tried to make 
partisan use of the film. A total of four 
such attempts have been called to my 
attention. All four have now, been 
canceled. 

I sincerely hope that I will not have to 
speak again on ‘this subject; that all 
theater exhibitors and individuals now 
understand that the film cannot be used 
for partisan purposes. I only regret that 
there could have been any misunder- 
standings in the first place. 


ANTIRIOT LEGISLATION. 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorpd and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, if we 
truly have a government under law, then 
we should not hesitate to enact a mean- 
ingful deterrent directed at curbing riots 
and other recent outbreaks of violence in 
our major cities. Accordingly, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would make 
it a Federal offense to travel in or use a 
facility of interestate commerce with the 
intent of inciting a riot or other violent 
civil disturbance. 

My antiriot legislation is identical in 
language and intent to the amendment 
that was adopted overwhelmingly by the 
House when it passed the civil rights bill 
last month. Inasmuch as the Senate de- 
cided last week to shelve the civil rights 
bill, I have introduced the House-ap- 
aes antiriot provision as a separate 

This bill would make the instigation of 
riots a Federal crime punishable by a 
fine up to $10,000 or imprisonment for a 
period up to 5 years or both. 

Our law enforcement officers need this 
legal weapon, to help them cope with and 
deter those who would incite riots. A 
government under law cannot afford to 
tolerate crime and violence. 


EXEMPTION OF U.S. FARMERS FROM 
SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT TAX 
CREDIT 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
members of the House Republican Task 
Force on Agriculture feel it is definitely 
in the national interest that U.S. farm- 
ers be exempted from the President’s 
proposed suspension of the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit currently available 
to businessmen and farmers. 
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The U.S. farmer is one of the prin- 
cipal victims of the present inflation. It 
is grossly unfair that he should also be 
made a victim of the administration's 
belated attempts to combat inflation, es- 
pecially when it is so clearly evident that 
this step could have been avoided en- 
tirely if the administration had exercised 
the proper fiscal restraint and had done 
something about its own inflationary 
policies a long time ago. 

With farm production expenses al- 
ready at an alltime high, suspension of 
the 7-percent tax credit on investment 
will have the effect of further increasing 
farm costs. Most businessmen control 
the market price of their products and 
can simply pass extra expense on to the 
consumer, but the farmer must pay extra 
costs from his own pocket. 

If the 7-percent tax credit is sus- 
pended, farmers will have less incentive 
to purchase the machinery and equip- 
ment required to increase farm produc- 
tion. With the world food situation what 
it is today, and with the U.S. farmer be- 
ing ‘asked to produce for our domestic 
needs, war needs, and a hungry world as 
well, it is inconceivable that the admin- 
istration, should do anything to slow 
down or hamper this effort. 

Farmers have an extremely high ratio 
of investment to income. Per farm in- 
come last year was about $4,200, but the 
average investment per farm on the first 
of this year was close to 865,000. With 
this kind of situation, a suspension of 
the tax credit would have a heavy impact 
on their finances. 

Last year the 7-percent tax credit pro- 
vision saved farmers several million dol- 
lars. The members of this task force 
recommend that our farmers be allowed 
to continue using this provision. The 
President's proposed suspension should 
include a specific exemption for US. 
farmers. 


KENNEDY ROUND NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 1966 issue of the First National 
City Bank monthly economic letter con- 
tains an excellent analysis of the trade 
negotiations now in progress under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
at Geneva. The negotiations are gaining 
momentum during the current month 
and the City Bank’s analysis is timely as 
well as realistic about the problems and 
prospects of these “difficult and delicate“ 
negotiations. 

With unanimous consent, the report 
follows: 

WORLD TRADE: NEGOTIATIONS: A PROGRESS 

REPORT 


This month, after three years of disap- 
pointing progress, the major trading nations 
are resuming negotiations to expand interna- 
tional trade through reductions in tariffs 
The bargaining will, it 


and other barriers. 
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is expected, move into high gear since the 
broad authority conferred upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States by the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 to negotiate tariff cuts 
is scheduled to expire in June 1967. Under 
this authority, the President may reduce U.S, 
tariffs—on a reciprocal basis—by as much as 
50 per cent over a period of five years. 

The current round of bargaining—some- 
times referred to as the Kennedy Round be- 
cause of efforts made by the late President 
to launch this great venture in international 
cooperation—is the sixth in the twenty-year 
history of the Gen Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade (GATT). Delicate and difficult 
matters must be dealt with in negotiations 
of great.complexity and far-reaching eco- 
nomic and political significance, Like an 
iceberg, these matters have sometimes, more 
beneath the surface than above. They affect 
the vital, bread-and-butter interests of many 
countries, including all the principal trading 
nations other than Russia. 

The negotiations began in the spring of 
1963 but failed to proceed as rapidly as had 
been hoped. For one thing, reductions in 
obstacles to trade are sought over a greater 
range than ever before—tariffs as well as 
nontariff barriers—and aim at across-the- 
board tariff cuts rather than item-by-item 
concessions. And for another, one of the 
major negotiating partners, the European 
Economic Community (EEC), requires a 
unanimous vote of its six member nations to 
determine its policies; such decisions can be 
made only after lengthy and hard internal 
bargaining and are difficult to alter. In fact, 
it is only now that the European Common 
Market, having hammered out common agri- 
cultural price and marketing policies and a 
joint position on GATT trade negotiations, 
is able to bargain, 


THE TRADE AT STAKE 


While some 80 countries are participating 
in GATT negotiations, the bulk of bargain- 
ing is among Western European nations, the 
United States, Canada and Japan, with 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa 
also taking part. Concession, for a given 
product, to one nation is, under the most- 
favored-nation principle, a concession to all. 
Pull reciprocity, however, is not to be re- 
quired of less-developed countries. This con- 
cept, embodying the recognition that the 
less-developed nations should not have to 
make reductions in their trade barriers that 
might be inconsistent with their development 
efforts, breaks new ground. 

For the United States, these general con- 
siderations mean, in practical reality, that 
the negotiations concern primarily its im- 
ports from Western European and other ad- 
vanced industrial countries. As shown th 
the chart, such imports represent approxi- 
mately three fifths of total U.S. purchases 
abroad. The remaining two fifths come from 
the less-developed nations in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa; this includes many products 
that the United States imports duty-free. 
The EEC constitutes a large source of U.S. 
imports; but, as stands out from the chart, 
the nations grouped in the European Free 
Trade Association (EFTA), Canada and Japan 
also carry on a large trade with the United 
States. 

The bargaining concerns a multitude of 
tariff schedules that, as is well known, are 
difficult to compare from one country to an- 
other. From such comparisons as have been 
made, it emerges. that U.S. tariffs are dis- 
persed over a wide range, the Common Mar- 
ket tariffs are the highest on foods, and the 
United Kingdom tariffs the highest on in- 
dustrial goods; but the average levels of all 
three are of roughly similar heights. Re- 
ciprocal cutting makes, therefore, good sense. 


THE PATTERN OF ISSUES 


On the industrial side, the governments 
have agreed upon a “working hypothesis” of 
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a 50 per cent cut in tariffs. Understandably, 
each nation regards certain items as so sen- 
sitive to import competition that it will wish 
to offer only a lesser cut or none at all. 
These so-called “exceptions lists,” tabled in 
1964, are subject to multilateral “confronta- 
tion and justification.” Their length and sig- 
nificance vary from country to country. The 
lists and the negotiations about them have 
been confidential; but, judging from news- 
paper comments on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, the exceptions cover important segments 
of world trade in chemicals, steel products, 
aluminum, pulp and paper and textiles. As 
U.S. negotiators have publicly stated, the list 
of the European Common Market is overly 
large, particularly in relation to the lists sub- 
mitted by the other principal countries. 

Related to “exceptions lists” is the ques- 
tion of tariff disparities“ items on which 
one country has a high tariff and another a 
low one. This question, raised by Common 
Market negotiators, aims at some of the high 
U.S, tariffs. The gist of the argument, highly 
simplified, is that an equal percentage cut 
across the board, say by one half, would 
leave a 40 per cent tariff at 20 per cent, thus 
allowing it to remain more protective than a 
10 per cent tariff reduced to 5 per cent. 
Moreover, the countries with a 5 per cent 
duty would find little left to bargain with 
when, one day, they would try to get others 
to reduce their 20 per cent tariffs. In addi- 
tion, there are a number of special problems, 
including the calculation of U.S. tariffs for 
certain chemicals on the basis of the domes- 
tic selling price rather than on the value of 
the imported product itself. 

Even more sensitive and difficult is the 
agricultural side of the negotiations. For 
more than a generation, agriculture in the 
United States as well as in much of the 
world has been treated as a “special case.” 
There are domestic support programs which, 
in turn, necessitate import restrictions; and 
surpluses are often sold with the help of 
export subsidies. 

Into this already complex situation a new 
element has been introduced by the efforts 
of the six EEC nations to devise a common 
agricultural policy—efforts that have re- 
cently resulted in agreements to establish, 
by mid-1968, unified markets and prices, and 
price supports, for all important products. 
Presently, there is a wide range of prices 
within the EEC, with Germany having, for 
instance, the highest grain prices and France 
the lowest; the new price is in-between but 
far above the world price. To protect agri- 
culture, imports from outside the EEC will 
be subject to variable levies; the proceeds, 
channeled into a common fund, are to be 
used to promote agricultural investment or 
subsidize exports. The system will tend to- 
ward making outside producers residual sup- 
pliers, able to sell in the Common Market 
only when output there falls short of de- 
mand. 

The implementation of these policies is a 
matter of major importance to the United 
States, for the Common Market—buying as it 
does $1.5 billion worth of U.S. farm products 
annually—is the biggest single cash market 
for U.S. agricultural exports. It is a matter 
of great interest to countries like Australia, 
Canada, Denmark and New Zealand. Against 
this background, it is evident that trade ne- 
gotiations that would not consider agricul- 
tural and industrial products together would 
be one-sided. Besides, the Common Market 
nations are obviously interested in access to 
U.S. and other markets for their manufac- 
tured goods. 

Finally, nontariff barriers to trade will also 
be under scrutiny. In many countries, 
quotas hold down imports of some important 
products; Japan imposes voluntary“ export 

tas and there is an international agree- 
ment to control the cotton textile trade. 
Among other barriers are customs valuation 
procedures, government procurement prac- 
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tices, internal taxation and antidumping 
regulations. As tariffs have been progres- 
sively reduced, the restrictive effects of these 
nontariff barriers are being increasingly 
realized. The hard core of them will not be 
easy to deal with because they have deep 
political, social, economic and fiscal roots. 


THE NEED FOR POSITIVE RESULTS 


The Trade Expansion Act of 1962 was 
tailored to expectations that the United 
Kingdom would be part of the European 
Common Market. It offered a formula that 
would have made possible the elimination of 
industrial tariffs where the enlarged Common 
Market, together with the United States, 
provided 80 per cent of world exports of a 
product, not counting trade within the Com- 
mon Market and with Russia, other countries 
of Eastern Europe, etc. These expectations 
have failed to materialize and, as a result, 
the potential scope for trade negotiations has 
shrunk sharply; but it remains appreciable. 

Meanwhile, the Common Market has made 
substantial progress toward becoming a cus- 
toms union, Internal customs duties on 
industrial products within the Common 
Market have by now been brought down to 
20 per cent of their original level; a further 
5 per cent reduction is to be made in July 
1967 and the remaining 15 per cent is to be 
abolished a year later. The six are also ad- 
justing their individual tariffs to the ulti- 
mate external tariff levels; this reveals many 
industrial items with rates higher than some 
members’ pre-1958 rates. The EEC, however, 
finds it difficult to move toward a more fully 
integrated economic union. 

As to EFTA nations, they are making no 
effort to go beyond a loose association. 
Internal tariffs on industrial goods were re- 
duced by a further 10 per cent last January, 
with the remaining 20 per cent due to be 
abolished at the end of this year. The EFTA 
requires no common tariffs against outsiders. 

The Common Market is thus estab 
a new pattern in its world trading relation- 
ships. During the Community's formative 
years, the United States was openly and con- 
sistently aiding efforts toward European in- 
tegration, partly for reasons of international 
security, partly in the expectation that the 
Common Market would be outward-looking 
in its trade policy and that a smaller slice 
of a larger pie spurred by economic growth 
of an integrated market would be better for 
outsiders than a larger piece of a smaller pie. 
In fact, the EEC has been expansionist and, 
in relation to outsiders, has removed indus- 
trial quotas and extended to them some of 
the tariff reductions that it has made among 
its members. As may be seen from the 
chart, Common Market imports from the 
United States have been increasing year in 
year out; but the U.S. share in total EEC 
imports has trended downward. 

REGIONALISM AND MULTILATERALISM 

All things considered, there is thus less 
assurance today than three years ago that 
the present trade negotiations will bring 
about substantial results. Press comments 
cite the possibility of 20-30 per cent cuts in 
industrial tariffs, spread over the next five 
years. With regard to farm products, they 
envisage a mere holding of the line, though 
the beginnings of world arrangements might 
be marked out; with mounting world food 
shortages, old problems may well reappear 
with a new face. However valuable the out- 
come of the negotiations may be, it will be 
less than what was—perhaps too confi- 
dently—expected. 

Not too surprisingly, therefore, thought 
has been given to other approaches to freer 
trade. Should multilateralism suffer a set- 
back, it is said, recourse could be had to re- 
gional solutions. Thus, a North Atlantic 
free trade area might be established, initially 
linking Canada, the United States and EFTA, 
but with an open door to the EEC and 
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other industrially advanced nations, includ- 
ing Japan, Australia and New Zealand. The 
new grouping would commit members to 
lower gradually tariff and nontariff barriers 
on manufactured products. It might also 
offer concessions to Latin American and other 
less-developed nations if these countries 
adopt a clear course toward freeing trade 
among themselves through reductions in 
trade barriers that could later become effec- 
tive also for imports from more-developed 
countries. 

A North Atlantic free trade area along 
these lines might well be reckoned with as 
an alternative in the event that present 
trade negotiations were to produce but 
meager results because of difficulties of nego- 
tiating with the Common Market. Simi- 
larly, in such an eventuality, U.S. prefer- 
ences might be established in favor of some 
Latin American exports, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Lincoln Gordon indicated re- 
cently at the meeting of the Inter-American 
Council of Commerce and Production at 
Mexico City. The objective would not be a 
permanent system of hemisphere preferences 
but rather a strategy to encourage other 
nations to join with the United States to 
give up preferential trade arrangements. 
The drawback is that increased regionalism 
might invite a reversion to divisive trade 
practices among nations. It might threaten 
to give renewed impetus to protectionism and 
economic nationalism. The chief casualty 
would be the principle of equal treatment, 
which has been the foundation for the re- 
markable growth of world trade over the past 
century. 

The outcome of the forthcoming negotia- 
tions will thus have a major and, perhaps, 
decisive influence on the conduct of world 
trade. It will have a major direct impact on 
the future markets and profits of individual 
firms and industries. A successful round, 
providing for significant and balanced re- 
ductions in world trade barriers on a multi- 
lateral and fully reciprocal basis, will en- 
large the scope of world trade. Perhaps even 
more important at a time when a steady 
progress toward freer trade and payments 
appears less assured than only a few years 
ago, a frank and constructive transatlantic 
dialogue will encourage the business com- 
munity throughout the world. 


POLITICAL ACTIVITIES OF 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the recurring questions which comes up 
in every election year is— 

What can I do in a political campaign? I 


am a Federal employee and I have heard 
that 


Probably more misinformation 
abounds on the subject of the Hatch Act 
than on any other one subject with which 
the Federal employee is interested. We 
always receive a great amount of mail 
from those who are wondering if they 
can actively support or oppose individ- 
uals or issues. The Hatch Act was never 


meant to relegate Federal workers to a 
second-class citizen’s status. It was de- 
veloped with the idea that Federal em- 
ployees should not be exploited politically 
nor should they be the cadre for a politi- 
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cal machine to promote their own special 
candidates. 

Because of the large number of re- 
quests for information about permitted 
and prohibited political activities of em- 
ployees of the Federal Government and 
their families, this memo has been pre- 
pared for the guidance of party officials 
and workers. It consists of the more fre- 
quently asked questions and their an- 
swers on this subject. These questions 
and answers are abstracted from a press 
release issued by the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, July 5, 1966: 

Q. May a Government employee make a 
campaign contribution to his Party? 

A. Yes, but he cannot be required to do so. 
The contribution cannot be made in a Fed- 
eral building or to some other employee who 
is prohibited by Federal law from accepting 
contributions. Of course, as a Federal em- 
ployee, he cannot solicit political contribu- 
tions. 

Q. May a Government employee's wife who 
is not a Government employee help a friend 
campaign for political office? 

A. Yes. The Hatch Act does not restrict 
the activities of an employee’s wife or of 
other members of his family in any way. 

Q. May a Federal employee be excused for 
@ reasonable time to vote or to register to 
vote? 

A. Yes. As a general rule, where the polls 
are not open at least three hours either be- 
fore or after an employee’s regular hours of 
work he may be granted an amount of ex- 
cused leave which will permit him to report 
for work three hours after the polls open or 
leave work three hours before the polls close, 
whichever requires the lesser amount of time 
off. If an employee's voting place is beyond 
normal commuting distance and vote by ab- 
sentee ballot is not permitted, the employee 
may be granted sufficient time off in order 
to be able to make the trip to the voting 
place, not to exceed a full day. 

For employees who vote in jurisdictions 
which require registration in person, time 
off to register may be granted on substan- 
tially the same basis, except that no such 
time is granted if registration can be accom- 
plished on a non-work day and the place of 
registration is within reasonable one-day 
round-trip travel distance of the employee’s 
place of residence. 

Q. Does the Hatch Act apply to part-time 
Government employees who have no regular 
tours of duty? 

A. Yes, it applies to them on any day they 
perform work for the Government, and this 
includes the entire 24-hour period of any day 
worked. 

Q. The Civil Service Commission enforces 
the Hatch Act for the competitive civil sery- 
ice. Does this mean that employees holding 
excepted positions (outside the competitive 
civil service) are not subject to the Act? 

A. No. Excepted employees are subject to 
the Act, but in these cases the employing 
agency is responsible for enforcing it. 

Q. What employees are prohibited by the 
erg Act from active participation in poli- 

os 

A. Employees of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government and the Government of 
the District of Columbia, including tempo- 
rary and part-time employees. The political 
activity of employees of any State or local 
agency whose principal employment is in 
connection with a Federally-financed activ- 
ity is also restricted. 

Q. Are any executive branch employees ex- 
empt from the restrictions of the Hatch Act? 

A. Yes, there are a few specific exemptions 
listed in the Act. Among them are: (1) The 
President and Vice President of the United 
States; (2) Persons whose compensation is 
paid from the appropriation for the office of 
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the President; (3) Heads and assistant heads 
of executive departments; (4) Officers who 
are appointed by the President by and with 
the adyice and consent of the Senate, and 
who determine policies to be pursued by the 
United States in its relations with foreign 
powers or in the nation-wide administration 
of Federal laws. There is also partial exemp- 
tion for Federal employees who live in com- 
munities in which large numbers of voters 
are employed by the Federal Government. 

Q. What is the penalty for violation of the 
Hatch Act by a Federal employee? 

A. The most severe penalty for violation is 
removal. The minimum penalty is suspen- 
sion without pay for 90 days. 

Q. Please explain for employees affected by 
the Hatch Act just what their responsibili- 
ties and rights are under the Act. 

A. They have the right to vote and to ex- 
press their political opinions, but are for- 
bidden to take an active part in partisan 
political management or in partisan political 
campaigns. In connection with Federal 
employees’ right to vote, the Commission 
emphasizes that political-activity restric- 
tions do not relieve employees of their obli- 
gation as citizens to inform themselves of 
the issues and to register and vote. 

Q. May a Federal employee serve as an 
election officer? 

A. Yes, provided that in doing so he dis- 
charges the duties of the office from an im- 
partial manner as prescribed by State or 
local law, except that he may not become a 
candidate for such Office in a partisan 
election. 

Q. May a Federal employee serve in an un- 
Official capacity at the polls as a checker, 
challenger, distributor, or watcher, or in any 
other post in behalf of a partisan political 
candidate or partisan political party? 

A, No. He may not assist such candidate 
or party in any way at or near the polls. 

Q: May a Federal employee use his auto- 
mobile to take voters to the polls on election 
day, or lend it, or rent it for this use? 

A. Generally, no. However, the employ- 
eé’s automobile may be used to transport 
himself and members of his immediate fam- 
fly to the polls. In addition, members of & 
car pool may stop at the polling place to cast 
their votes on the way to or from their 
places of employment. 

Q. May employees covered by the Hatch 
Act attend political rallies and join politi- 
cal clubs? 

A. Employees covered by the Hatch Act 
can attend political rallies and join political 
clubs, but they cannot take an active part 
in the conduct of the rally or operation of 
the club. Other things they are prohibited 
from doing are becoming involved in solicit- 
ing or collecting political contributions, dis- 
tributing campaign material, and selling 
dinner tickets, or otherwise actively promot- 
ing such activities as political dinners. 

Q. May employees covered by the Hatch 
Act wear campaign buttons in the interest 
of one of their favorite candidates? 

A. Yes. They may also display political 
posters or pictures in the windows of their 
homes or in their automobiles. 

Q. What should an employee do if he does 
not know whether a certain activity violates 
the Hatch Act? , 

A. Since ignorance of provisions of the law 
will not excuse a Government employee from 
penalties for violation, he should present the 
matter in writing to the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 20415 before 
engaging in the activity. 


For additional information, the em- 
ployee can write the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 20415, for its 
press release of July 5, 1966; and for 
CSC Pamphlet 20, both dealing with po- 
litical activities of Federal employees, or 
any questions can be directed to my of- 
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fice, 437 House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20515, and I will endeavor to 
get an answer as quickly as possible. 


TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR THE 
HONORABLE HOWARD W. SMITH 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SATTERFIELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SA . Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday evening at Warrenton, Va. more 
than 800 friends, admirers, and colleagues 
of the Honorable Howarp W. SMITH 
gathered together upon the occasion of 
a testimonial dinner in his honor. 
Among the numerous honors bestowed 
upon Judge Surg during the course of 
the evening was a tribute by the Honor- 
able Mills E. Godwin, Jr., Governor of 
Virginia, which I take pleasure in insert- 
ing at this point in the RECORD: 


REMARKS BY Gov. MILLS E. GODWIN, JR, 
TESTIMONIAL DINNER FOR THE HONORABLE 
Howard W. SMITH, WARRENTON, ARMORY, 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1966 
We have assembled here to do what we as 

Virginians do best. We honor a man who 

has brought high honor to our State. 

Testimonial dinners are not commonplace 
in Virginia. We do not take them lightly. 
We expect ability, we expect character, we 
expect long and distinguished service, and 
above all, we expect integrity in our public 
officials. 

It is only when a man has shown these 
qualities in extraordinary amounts that we 
give him individual recognition. The peo- 
ple who are here tonight give ample testi» 
mony by their presence that we deal here 
with a very special case indeed. 

There is nothing easy about holding to 
principle first and always in the give and 
take of legislative maneuver. Even more 
dificult is resisting the countless: small 
temptations to avoid’ criticism by simply 
bending principle a little. 

Only a man of rock-like integrity never 
falters. But to Judge SMITH, principle is a 
rock in a sometimes weary land. 

A great many men claim to stand on prin- 
ciple. It is often a more convenient plat- 
form than their real motives. But a man 
who uses principle as subterfuge is soon 
found out. When he is, respect for him 
vanishes. 

Many times, his congressional colleagues 
have disagreed with Judge SMITH. Some- 
times that disagreement has been pretty 
violent. But he has never lost, or even 
endangered, their respect or their affection 
for him. 

Few men have been as effective as he has 
in pursuing national interests as he saw 
them. Congress has never had a more 
powerful minority than Judge SMITH. 

I might add that no other man has made 
the judicious use of a dairy farm an instru- 
ment of national policy. 

Although he must learn to live with it, a 
man in public life is sensitive to criticism. 
It is not easy to take a position which is cer- 
tain to bring heaping abuse and scalding 
anger. Only stern principle will sustain a 
man to take such a stand. : 

But if Judge SmrrH can stand firm, he sel- 
dom stands still. In support of a friend, he 
is tireless. I know this from personal experi- 
ence. At no small sacrifice to himself, he was 
one of my warmest supporters. Ss 
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More than that, he was, and is; a close per- 
sonal friend, one to whom I have turned on 
Many an occasion for the advice so many of 
us value so highly. 

Virginia has produced many outstanding 
men, A long procession of them has held a 
wide variety of our public offices. All of them 
have been good men. Some of them have 
been great men. 

But we would say of only a few, there will 
never be another like him. Beyond question, 
Judge Smire must be counted among their 
number, 


Eh RAILROADS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, the job 
of supplying our fighting men in Vietnam 
is one of the biggest supply efforts ever 
undertaken by the military. In many 
respects, it surpasses that of World War 
II because the conflict is taking place 
7,000 miles away. 

A study of this massive supply line 
shows that the railroad industry is play- 
ing a major role in the movement of sup- 
plies and equipment—and playing it 
without fanfare. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Transportation and Aeronautics, I have 
long been aware of the excellent record 
the railroads have made and I now wish 
to specifically call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to an article in Modern Railroads, a 
Cahners publication, which spells this 
out in accurate detail. 

The railroads can take pride in the job 
they are doing in moving the great bulk 
of this freight to the port regions. And, 
as Harry Tennant, author of the article, 
points out, the job is being done without 
neglecting commercial operations—a 
factor of untold value to this country’s 
economy. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert this 
article at this point in the RECORD: 
RAILROADS DELIVER THE GOODS FOR VIETNAM— 

Movine 44 PERCENT oF DEFENSE DEPART- 

MENT’s DOMESTIC ToON-MILES, RAILROADS 

Do 4 Supers JoB Movinc Goops To PORT 

AREAS, WHILE AT THE SAME TIME CARRYING 

ON THE NATION’s COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 

(By Harry L. Tennant) 

The Vietnam struggle, like three other 
major wars of the century, has found the 
railroads quietly and methodically moving 
the goods to port and airbase areas while 
at the same time carrying on the nation’s 
commercial business. Perhaps the latter has 
been far more than the complex 
task of getting supplies to the nearly 400,000 
U.S. and allied troops in Southeast Asia. 
This is understandable when one considers 
the growing concern over inflation and the 
questions of plant expansion, industry merg- 
ers and half a dozen other page-one devel- 
opments, 

The railroads, plagued by a boxcar short- 
age dating back to World War II, have none- 
theless done a superb job of delivering the 
goods on time to port regions where it is 
transferred to ships bound for Vietnam. And 
in doing this they have moved all types of 
traffic. One top Defense official said the car- 
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riers had moved enough material to outfit 
a modern US. city of 200,000 population in 
addition to weapons, ammunition and mili- 
tary supplies. The carriers have also been 
busy rushing heavy construction materials, 
which, it is more or less admitted, will be 
used for permanent construction projects. 

Rail men themselves hesitate to spell out 
the success of this major effort—in fact, 
some individuals are clearly unaware of the 
industry’s role in the crucial contest. But 
Defense Department experts are quick with 
their praise, citing in particular the efficient 
movement of freight to port areas. 

The coordinated plan through which the 
railroads have worked so efficiently with the 
Military Traffic Management and Terminal 
Service is a highly specialized one. Military 
traffic managers throughout the country ad- 
vise the carriers as to what they need and 
when—and according to the evidence, they 
have been getting what they want when they 
want it. 

Significantly, recent Congressional hear- 
ings on the shortage of freight cars did not 
include any complaints from the military. 
Some weeks ago Gen. Raymond C. Conroy, 
who directs the MTMTS Western Area, ex- 
pressed some concern over the shortage, but 
that agency’s commander, Gen. John J. Lane, 
while acknowledging the lack of commercial 
cars, assured him the Defense Department 
was getting all the rail car shipping space 
needed, The fact that the new replacement 
cars are of greater carrying capacity will do 
the job, he said, along with the aid of piggy- 
back and containerization. 

“Since a limited engagement, such as 
prompted the present build-up, does not 
require. any significant diversion of. cer- 
tain types of shipping,” Gen. Lane stated, 
“the Defense Freight Railway Interchange 
Fleet could be augmented to meet the in- 
crease in car requirements and at the same 
time permit control of their movement and 
supply. This increase in the fleet could be 
brought about by leasing cars from the car- 
riers, the mobilization of service-owned, in- 
tra-plant equipment into the interchange 
fleet, or limited purchase of selected types 
of equipment.” i 

The military does, however, anticipate 
some problems with cars for the shipment 
of sulphuric acid; MTMTS is moving speedily 
to thwart a possible shortage. Highly essen- 
tial in production of ammunition, sulphuric 
acid is handled. by the interchange fleet. 
Plans call for purchase of some 200 cars at 
a cost of more than $6 million. MTMTS 
hopes to have delivery within six months— 
the first installment to include 69 cars and 
the second 191. There are presently 129 sul- 
phuric acid cars in the interchange fleet, 
each carrying 7500 gallons. The new cars 
will carry 20,000 gallons each. 

The port jams at the Vietnam end of the 
line and the earlier shortage of ships, neces- 
sitating the withdrawal of vessels from the 
mothball fleet, have given Defense officials 
a headache. But Vincent F. Caputo, direc- 
tor for transportation and warehousing pol- 
icy and chief troubleshooter for Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara, finds no fault 
with the railroad effort. Mr. Caputo ex- 
plains that, although the Vietnam build-up 
has been carried out on a “crash” basis, it 
has not been necessary for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to hand down emer- 
gency orders covering shipment of military 
goods. The railroads have assumed the 
responsibility and DOD has not needed such 
orders. One Defense Department traffic ex- 
pert described it this way, “If there has been 
any difficulty, it has been at the port areas 
after the railroads have delivered the goods 
and their responsibility has ended.” 

A possible new plan which would alter the 
present traffic management pattern has been 
discussed. It would involve movement of 
most Vietnam cargo by containers with a 
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steamship company managing the traffic from 
inland points. However, some rail men are 
not too happy about the idea of having any 
part of the rail effort directed by a steam- 
ship company representative. 

Defense experts are tight lipped when it 
comes to describing specific materials car- 
ried by the railroads. But they are more 
talkative concerning the number of cars in 
use, For instance, they say rail car require- 
ments for defense needs for the first six 
months of this year will total about 51,690. 
This is considerably higher than the 36,481 
actually used in the same period last year. 

The magnitude of this complex job can be 
seen from an assortment of DOD reports. In 
the final five months of last year, a total of 
2,006,254 tons of war goods was sent to Viet- 
nam from Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coast 
ports. These shipments were divided some- 
thing as follows: Atlantic, 355,875 tons; Gulf 
342,802 tons; Pacific 1,307,577 tons. On a per- 
centage basis, approximately 70.1 percent of 
the war goods being shipped to Vietnam and 
other Southeast Asia points moves out of 
Pacific Coast ports, 15.8 percent from Atlan- 
tic ports and 14.1 percent from ports along 
the Gulf. 

Perhaps the best understanding of rail 
shipments destined for our military forces 
will be found in a set of comparisons pre- 
pared by DOD. These figures cover all forms 
of domestic transportation broken down by 
commodity groups. While they do not apply 
specifically to Vietnam, they do give some 
idea of railroad participation. 

A tally of military shipments for DOD, 
excluding Logair, Quicktrans and household 
goods, shows a total of 506,401 shipments 
valued at $85,700,048 for the third quarter 
of this fiscal year (January-March, 1966). 
Of this total for all commodities, 5803 ship- 
ments valued at $445,418 were transported by 
the railroads as less-than-carload freight, 
while carload freight shipments added up to 
28,968 with a value of $35,294,054. There 
were 142,144 Railway Express Agency ship- 
ments valued at $2,348,135; 4410 “Drive- 
away, etc,” shipments having a value of 
$2,147,805; 187,679 less-than-truckload ship- 
ments with a value of $10,939,907; 49,728 
truckload shipments valued at $23,725,545; 
and 4862 shipments by bus with a value of 
$15,109, In addition, there were 52,638 com- 
mercial aviation shipments valued at 83,031, 
279; 488 shipments via domestic water carrier 
valued at $792,540; 26,558 freight forwarder 
shipments with a value of $3,241,723 and 
672 pipeline shipments valued at $3,000,758. 
Defense also listed as “mixed methods” 2451 
shipments valued at $717,775. 

The most significant movement of war 
materials comes about through the opera- 
tions of the Defense Freight Railway In- 
terchange Fleet. The latest DFR in- 
ventory shows that the Army owns 5276 cars, 
a large percentage of which are used for 


Vietnam purposes. The inventory is as fol- 
lows: 


General purpose tank cars 2, 590 
Special purpose tank cars 156 
Heavy-duty flatcars 931 
Defense freight boxcars 896 
OUST DURCAMS ES a Eea NE 95 
% TTT 8 

TTT 5, 276 


Through its use, the fleet (a) earns reve- 
nue by which it defrays its maintenance ex- 
penses, (b) is kept in a state of complete 
readiness, (c) saves its users demurrage 
charges, and (d) minimizes costs connected 
with loading, unloading, blocking and brac- 
ing of boxcars. 

MTMTS is responsible for control, distribu- 
tion and use of the equipment assigned to 
DFRIF. Operating pools are set up on the 
basis of requests received for cars by number 
and frequency of use. Loaded cars are routed 
by an MTMTS regional office. Empty cars 
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are moved free on commercial bills of lading 
after MTMTS authorization. 

DOD advises MTMTS with forecasts of 
DFRIF service car requirements according 
to provisions outlined by the traffic agency to 
the services. In event the needs given to 
MTMTS are in excess of fleet capabilities, the 
appropriate Defense Department agency will 
decide upon priorities. 

Generally, it is expected that DFRIF cars— 
except for those in reserve pools and in exer- 
cise status—will be loaded and unloaded by 
users in the time frames used for commercial 
traffic, and in no case more than ten days. 

Revenues received from the railroads for 
use of DFRIF cars finance, during the year 
in which paid, expenses incurred for AAR 
light running repairs, overhaul and rebuild, 
maintenance assessments for excess empty 
car mileage and in-leasing charges. 

Mileage revenues are not to purchase capi- 
tal equipment or capital improvements, 
which are procured only from funds budget- 
ed by MTMTS for that z 

MTMTS is responsible for all maintenance 
of the equipment assigned to the DFRIF; in- 
cluding contracting for and inspection of all 
maintenance services. 

Procurement responsibility for railway 
equipment is assigned to the Department 
of the Army, MTMTS, in acquiring new 
equipment, complies with Army procure- 
ment regulations. In addition, MTMTS is re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of all inter- 
change freight rail equipment and accounta- 
ble for capital equipment assigned the 
DFRIF. 

Disposition of interchange rail equipment 
is also the responsibility of MTMTS. Cars 
are disposed of only when they are found 
to be (a) excess to the fleet peacetime and 
mobilization requirements; (b) damaged 
and/or destroyed beyond economic repair; 
or (c) unsafe for further interchange serv- 
ice, 

All of this adds up to a big job for the 
railroads, Each day of the war some 170 
ships loaded largely with freight delivered 
by the railroads leave the three port areas 
for Vietnam. This does not include war 
goods delivered to military air bases for di- 
rect flights to Southeast Asia or to points 
where the cargo is picked up by commercial 
airlines holding Defense transportation con- 
tracts, 

The fact that the goods have been de- 
livered without the necessity for stiff war- 
time orders reflects credit to the railroads 
who: have gone about their work quietly and 
without fanfare, 


WORK VIRTUE IS OVERRATED 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Florida 
has been proud to have many outstand- 
ing Governors in her executive mansion 
but there has never been a Governor so 
proud of his State and as loyal a Demo- 
crat as my good friend, former Governor, 
Fuller Warren. I just recently came 
across a letter to the editor in the Tal- 
lahassee Democrat where Governor War- 
ren pointed out certain caustic comments 
on the misconduct of the Republican 
Party. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask permission at this 
point to insert, following my remarks, 
the article by Governor Warren so that 
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my ‘colleagues and my fellow country- 
men may have the opportunity to read 
these observations: 

WORK VIRTUE Is OVERRATED 


EDITOR, THE DEMOCRAT: 

Col. E. E. Callaway of Bristol is one of the 
most brilliant men in Florida. He also is 
an affable, educated gentleman for whom I 
have warm personal regard. 

But some of his ideas about people and 
economics are medieval—almost antedi- 
luvian. In his latest letter (Sept. 7) to the 
Editor of the Tallahassee Democrat, Col. Cal- 
laway alleged that many Americans “have 
been made to believe that to really work is 
a disgrace.” 

I doubt the accuracy of this allegation. I 
am sure it is not.accurate as to the many 
fine and industrious people of Liberty and 
Calhoun Counties, where Col. Calloway does 
business. From infancy, I have known the 
hard-working people of these two counties. 
Most of them start working as children and 
continue to do so into old age. I doubt that 
even one citizen of these two counties be- 
lieves that to really work is a disgrace.” 

During all the years I lived in Blountstown 
and visited in Bristol, I didn’t know even 
one person who “believed that to really work 
was a dis; I knew a few loafers who 
were believed to be opposed to work. But it 
is very probable that they had hookworms 
or malaria and, therefore, didn't have 
enough energy to “really work.” 

I, myself, started to work (11 hours a day) 
for wages at the age of eight and kept at it 
until I managed to escape, many years later, 
from its fatiguing clutches. Nearly every 
boy of my age in Blountstown started work- 
ing before he was 12 and kept on toiling and 
sweating until he managed to get some- 
thing easier to do. 

The virtues of hard work are vastly over- 
rated—mostly by rich Republicans who 
don’t have to work. 

For more than a century most Americans 
toiled long hours for little pay, piling up 
vast wealth for a few phony aristocrats to 
squander in high living. That undemocratic 
system crashed under Republican rule in 
1929, and 15 million Americans couldn't get 
jobs, no matter how desperately they wanted 
to work. 

The aroused and patriotic people of this 
nation put Democrats in control of this 
country, and for 30 years nearly everybody 
who was able to work has been able to get 
a job at a living wage. Those who are too 
sick or too old to work are provided for by 
a benevolent, humane government with a 
heart. Old and feeble women don’t have to 
peddle apples on street corners, hungry chil- 
dren don’t have to beg for food, businessmen 
don’t have to jump out windows of tall 
buildings, as so many did during the Re- 
publican reign of 35 years ago. 

Times are so good, prosperity is so perva- 
sive that Col. Callaway has become a pano- 
plied plutocrat with ample leisure to pen 
polemics against the emancipation of work- 


ing people. 
FULLER WARREN. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDS AND CONDUCT 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon consider a resolution to estab- 
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lish a Select Committee on Standards 
and Conduct which I feel is long overdue. 
Since the recent notoriety which has 
been given to the action of many of our 
fellow colleagues, I feel that this com- 
mittee should be established as soon as 
possible to clear up any matter that may 
be in violation of the law or any act 
which tends to bring the House into dis- 
repute. This committee will have the 
full authority to investigate the conduct 
of us all and the employees of this Cham- 
ber and I welcome it. 

Since I will bring this bill to the floor 
from the Rules Committee, I have re- 
ceived a great volume of mail in support 
of this bill and I would like to at this 
time, following my remarks, place a let- 
ter from Joseph A. Sperry, secretary of 
the North Tampa Chamber of Com- 
merce, and resolution passed by the 
chamber of commerce commending the 
efforts of my fellow colleagues, Sam GIB- 
BONS and CHARLES E. BENNETT. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include the letter by Mr. Sperry and 
the resolution passed on September 15 by 
the North Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
be included at this point in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: .. 


NORTH TAMPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Tampa, Fla., September 20, 1966. 

Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PEPPER: I am enclosing copy of 
resolution passed unanimously by the gen- 
eral membership of the North Tampa Cham- 
ber of Commerce at their regular monthly 
business meeting Thursday, September 15, 
commending: Representatives Sam GIBBONS 
and CHARLES BENNETT for their efforts to pro- 
vide for the House of Representatives of the 
United States Congress a Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH A; Sperry, Secretary. 


PROPOSED RESOLUTION 


Be it resolved by the Board of Governors 
of the Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
That Representative Sam GIBBONS and Rep- 
resentative CHARLES BENNETT are commended 
for their efforts to provide for the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress a Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct. 

The Board makes this commendation 
because: . 

1, Although such a committee does exist 
within the structure of the Senate of the 
United States there is no such provision 
within the House of Representatives. 

2. There are from time to time allegations 
and charges of misconduct levied against 
members of the House of Representatives, 
which can neither be substantiated nor 
refuted because no machinery exists to han- 
dle the complaint or investigation. 

3. This situation provides no means of de- 
termining the accuracy or falseness of 

of misconduct by House members 
and employees and no means of eliminating 
those whose acts are contrary to the best 
image of the United States. 

4. Although the United States Constitu- 
tion establishes that Congress has the power 
to judge the conduct of its members and to 
punish or expel members for misbehavior, 
they have been notably reluctant to accom- 
plish this task. Bills presented by Repre- 
sentatives GIBBONS and BENNETT will pro- 
vide the necessary administrative machinery. 
Be it further 

Resolved by the Board of Governors of the 
Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce, That 
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copies be sent to Representatives GIBBONS 
and BENNETT, and the Florida delegation in 
Congress requesting their support, to the 
news media and to all other interested per- 
sons, 

Endorsed by the North Tampa Chamber of 
Commerce. 

JOSEPH A. SPEERY, Secretary. 
SEPTEMBER 15, 1966. 


“MEGALOPOLIS UNBOUND: THE 
SUPERCITY AND THE TRANS- 
PORTATION OF TOMORROW,” 
BY SENATOR CLAIBORNE PELL, 
OF RHODE ISLAND 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapemAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
compliment a distinguished Member of 
the other body, Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
of Rhode Island, on the recent publica- 
tion of his book entitled “Megalopolis 
Unbound: The Supercity and the Trans- 
portation of Tomorrow,” published by 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., of New York. 

This book is a most significant addi- 
tion to the literature on transportation 
problems confronting us in our increas- 
ingly urbanized society. 

The principal and most immediate rec- 
ommendation in Senator PELL’S book 
is that we make more intelligent use of 
the great potential for public service of- 
fered by our existing railroads. 

But Senator PELL goes far beyond this 
basic plea to argue persuasively for a 
sound systems approach to public trans- 
portation which will assure a rational 
balance of transportation facilities, par- 
ticularly in our highly urbanized megalo- 
politan areas. 

This means, Senator Pert believes, 
that we should make some attempt to 
coordinate ground transportation facil- 
ities with air transportation facilities and 
promote sensible public policies which 
will encourage the most efficient use of 
each mode of transportation. 

The Senator broaches a number of in- 
novative proposals. He suggests, for ex- 
ample, systems of differential tolls on 
our highway system, which would be de- 
signed to diminish congestion at peak 
hours and on peak days, providing there 
are other sensible alternatives available 
in the form of improved rail transit or 
other more advanced forms of high-speed 
ground transportation which may evolve 
in the years to come. 

Senator PELL’s book also describes the 
prospects for wholly new systems of 
ground transportation which may in- 
clude wheelless vehicles supported on 
columns of air, traveling through tu- 
bular guideways and equipped to make 
high speed transfers to local transit sys- 
tems. 

Research, for such new systems and 
approaches to transportation, he tells us, 
is now underway under the auspices of 
the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act of 1965, which came into being 
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largely as a result of his own energetic 
campaign to improve our regional trans- 
portation facilities. 

Mr. Speaker, Senator PELL’s book was 
reviewed last Sunday in the “Book Re- 
view” section of the New York Times. 
The reviewer, architect and city planner 
Clive Entwistle, called “Megalopolis 
Unbound” “a heartening demonstration 
of what one determined and farsighted 
Senator can do.” I would like to insert 
the review in the Rxcon at this point: 

Roaps TO RUIN 
(By Clive Entwistle) 

(Note—Mr. Entwistle, an architect and 
city-planner, is the author of “Holopolis: 
The Systems Concept of the Whole City.”) 

“The Urban Transportation Problem,” by 
J. R. Meyer, J. F. Kain and M. Wohl. 427 
pp. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, for the Rand Corporation, $11.95. 

“Megalopolis Unbound: The Super-city 
and the Transportation of Tomorrow,” By 
CLAIBORNE PELL. Illustrated. 248 pp. New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger. 85.95. 

The new science of ecology has shown that 
habitat is primary in determining the life 


ot every organism, and man is no exception. 


These two books deal with the chief factor— 
modes of transportation—in the blind rise 
of that habitat in which an increasing num- 
ber of Americans will pass their lives: mega- 
lopolis. This amorphous fusion of urban 
and suburban settlements, first identified by 
Jean Gottman in the Northeastern region of 
the United States, is the prototype toward 
which other vast tracts of the American land 
are now tending without benefit of assess- 
ment or conscious direction. 

All cities in history have up to now been 
built on one level, their buildings, streets 
and open spaces competing for the same sur- 
face. This works tolerably well up to about 
100,000 inhabitants, a size seldom exceeded 
before the advent of the railroads in the last 
century. It was the greatly increased 
nourishment from the hinterland afforded by 
rails which allowed cities to swell to sizes 
at which the one-level form broke down. 
Open spaces were. obliterated. Traffic in- 
creasingly congested streets first laid out 
when the city was a village. People found 
themselves tied by their jobs to an environ- 
ment wholly unsuited to human needs, 

At this stage the low-cost automobile made 
its appearance, and, led by mother, young 
families began to drive out of the masonry 
prison, back toward nature. Father could 
keep his job, and mother could raise her 
children. Inchoate megalopolis had been 
born, Far less than a city, if less far from 
nature, the suburb has satisfied (barely) 
one need only: that of play space and a pit- 
tance of greenery for children. When the 
children grow up, mother and father often 
move back to the city. 

The question is, then, whether our enyiron- 
ment is to continue to be formed, or un- 
formed, arbitrarily by our present modes of 
transportation. These modes must them- 
selves be studied, if their effects and pos- 
sibilities are to be actively used rather than 
passively suffered. Among the obvious can- 
didates to do such studies are those corpora- 
tions that have specialized in the new dis- 
cipline of systems theory (the study of 
wholes and the functioning of their parts 
in relation to performance objectives), espe- 
cially corporations in the field of that peren- 
nial accelerator of new techniques: weapons 
systems. 

Thus, many corporations that have de- 
pended chiefly on the Department of Defense 
for their revenues have recently volunteered 
their special research and development skills 
in the service of the peaceful arts, especially 
those of city-building and urban equipment, 
the dollar expenditures on which exceed even 
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those on defense. The sales-pitch is topical 
and telling: City-planning could profit from 
the design and comparison of economic deci- 
sion-models, and from the application of 
systems theory, with its apparently objec- 
tive methods, to a field traditionally domi- 
nated by subjective tastes and fashions. 
These techniques have worked well for war 
and Secretary McNamara; they should work 
equally well for peace and Secretary Weaver. 

The argument is unquestionably valid for 
the development of a new pattern of urban 
life. It is therefore with hopeful anticipa- 
tion that one approaches this Rand study; 
by the sweep of its title it promises fulfill- 
ment of the total systems approach we have 
been led to expect. 

It soon becomes apparent that a Defense 
Department background may be unsuited to 
the study of environmental problems, and 
for a fairly obvious reason: A weapons sys- 
tem can be related to hard and quantifiable 
physical objectives, but the multiplicity of 
human values inherent in city-planning are 
not easily quantifiable. 

Thus in the Rand study of urban trans- 
portation, which uncompromisingly pleads a 
special case for the bus-automobile as op- 
posed to the mass-transit solutions, there 
appeared at first reading to be no mention 
of its concomitant drawback: air-pollution. 
In this time of extreme and growing public 
and medical concern with the progressive 
poisoning of urban air, to which the auto- 
mobile is the chief contributor (33 billion 
cubic feet of toxic gases in the United States 
in 1965), such an omission seems incredible. 
A page by page search revealed this single 
reference: .. . with rising public concern 
over air pollution and noise. ," a con- 
cern that is clearly not shared by the authors. 

The only reference to automobile accidents 
in the index, under “Accident Costs,” is in a 
footnote referring to insurance rates, a nec- 
essary item in calculating automobile operat- 
ing-cost. The cost of automobile accidents 
in terms of human suffering, now amounting 
to a fantastic 4 million injuries and 48,000 
deaths a year and always increasing, not be- 
ing regarded as a quantifiable factor, cannot 
apparently be entered in the equations 
strung through this “objective” study. 

This methodological limitation appears to 
make nonsense of the claim of the director 
of the study (a project started in 1960, of 
which this book is one part), Charles Zwick, 
who reassuringly states in his preface that 
“the ultimate goal is to improve urban liy- 
ing, not to eliminate congestion, or to main- 
tain investment in... transportation fa- 
cilities as such.” 

Not only does this study fail to deal with 
matters of primary human significance in the 
domain of urban transportation; it exhibits 
a partiality toward the bus-automobile mode, 
as opposed to that of rail mass-transit, so 
evident and consistent that the reader is 
slightly embarrassed to note that this very 
long, one cannot say substantial, work, was 
financed by the Ford Foundation. One would 
have been happier had it been the Ford Mo- 
tor Company. 

The authors’ screaming silence on the vital 
matters of air-pollution and highway carnage 
apart, there are examples of special pleading, 
implicit and explicit, on almost every page, 
as Messrs. Meyer, Kain and Wohl go about 
affirming the desirable ascendancy of the 
automobile in urban transportation. 

In calculating the comparative cost of com- 
muting by automobile, which is after all the 
foundation on which this entire work is 
erected, the extraordinary assumption is 
made, and made almost parenthetically, that 
ownership costs (the largest single compo- 
nent in automobile transit), will be reduced 
to 4 cents a vehicle-mile by one of the follow- 
ing expedients. One will buy a second car 
specially developed for commuting needs to 
cost $1,600 and last 12 years in continuous 
use. Alternatively, one will buy a used car 
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for 8200 and drive it continuously for three 
and a half years: No evidence is advanced 
to suggest that the driving public is likely 
to accept such vehicles for the cause or urban 
economics, and the tenor of all Detroit adver- 
tising strongly suggests that the public 
would not, even if these proposals were 
feasible. 

On page 244, apropos of advertising, we 
learn that the favorable cost performance of 
the automobile system is not too surprising 
because there are no costs of advertising. 
(The total outlay for advertising in 1955 for 
the six major oil companies and the five 
major auto companies was over half a billion 
dollars.) This favorable economic factor is 
presumably to be set off as a relative gain 
compared with the lavish advertising budget 
of, say, the New York subway system. It is 
hard to decide, when reading such state- 
ments, if the authors are pulling the reader's 
leg, or that of their sponsors. 

Corollary proposals needed to insure the 
triumph of the bus-automobile system are 
described as the piercing of ring highway 
tunnels around central business districts (at 
about $36,000,000 per six-lane mile, almost 
three times the cost of a two-track subway 
in average soils); the construction of four- 
story parking garages that will pre-empt 38 
per cent of the total land downtown; the 
exclusion of trucks and buses from line-haul 
auto routes; the construction of express- 
ways for the exclusive use of buses (presum- 
ably for about four hours peak daily use). 
And also, of course, for intercity travel the 
inevitable Futuramic electronic highway 
(another separate system inaccessible to cars 
not equipped for it), in which one may read, 
play cards, and presumably spoon with two 
hands free—advantages that trains have 
offered in greater security these 80 years. 

At about this point the logical considera- 
tion occurs to the reader that these im- 
mense proposed expenditures and revolution- 
ary technological programs depend entirely 
for their justification on the inevitability 
and continued extension of our suburbs, 
themselves a direct product of the automo- 
bile. We are clearly in the presence of a 
“positive feedback, open-ended process“: 
more automobiles—more suburbs—more 
capillary road networks—more automobiles, 
et seq. 

A common objection to the spread of auto- 
mobilized suburbia voiced by the man in the 
street of large cities derives from the con- 
tinued and accelerated retreat of the coun- 
tryside beyond the urban fringe. Thus the 
built-up area around New York City is ex- 
pected to increase by a further 2,800 square 
miles beyond its present 2,600 square miles 
during the next 20 years. The authors per- 
emptorily silence this anxiety, pointing out 
that “there is plenty of land in America” 
(the same line that is stressed editorially in 
an earlier Ford-financed study, “Cities and 
Space”). 

This argument reveals the authors’ pro- 
found misunderstanding of the total prob- 
lem. The countryside is not made any more 
accessible to the three out of four Americans 
who dwell in cities by knowledge of the fact 
that there exist several million square miles 
of prairie and mountains elsewhere on the 
continent. 

The oil and automobile industries include 
seven out of the ten most powerful 
tions in America, hence in the world. Strong 
pressures are being brought to bear to con- 
firm and extend the spread of suburbia, since 
this particular urban pattern alone guaran- 
tees the continued growth of both industries. 

The Rand study, of course, presents the 
galloping growth of suburbia as an immuta- 
ble Trend, blessed with the holy sanction of 
being What People Want, though in point of 
fact, since they are offered no viable alterna- 
tive, all the extension of suburbs proves is 
that people want a roof over their heads, 
Insofar as demand is expressing an alterna~ 
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tive, it may be gauged by the fact that in 
the early 1950’s apartments constituted less 
than 10 per cent of all housing starts, where- 
as the national average in 1964 was 37.4 per 
cent. In metropolitan areas (with which we 
are here concerned) the figures are very much 
higher: 61 per cent in New York, 72 per cent 
Washington. This is the more powerful as 
a trend indicator because the apartment 
dweller in our present obsolescent cities buys 
little more than propinquity, and pays a very 
high price for it. 

One can confidently assert that the total 
recasting of central cities in molds more 
closely related to human needs could offer 
every amenity that the suburbs are believed 
to offer but do not, together with many 
others that they never could. Suburban ex- 
tension would then not only cease, but begin 
to be abandoned and reclaimed like the ghost 
towns of the West. 

There is an obvious philosophical absurdity 
underlying the frame of reference of this 
study, of a type common in the whole field of 
urban studies, in which one can include not 
only physical planning, but every component 
and problem of the total urban system: 
physical health, education, delinquency (1 e., 
juvenile boredom), transportation time-cost, 
sociological structure, urban economics, and 
of course diseconomics (the chief character- 
istic of existing metropolises) through cul- 
tural, esthetic and spiritual values, 

This absurdity resides in the fact that it is 
futile to design, analyze and advocate sub- 
systems prior to considering and developing 
an appropriate system for the city and its 
institutions as a whole. This is a necessary 
principle of which Rand in its competence is 
most certainly aware. Thus they would 
hardly undertake to design, say, a launching 
tower for a missile prior to the design of the 
missile itself, nor would one begin design of 
the missile before defining its performance 
objectives. 

The reason this basic principle is so blithe- 
ly neglected in the case of city studies is no 
doubt a function of the wide spectrum of 
disciplines that must be embraced before 
even a significant research and development 
program can be written, and the essentially 
unquantifiable nature of many, indeed of the 
most important of them. Yet in neglect of 
this necessary principle, astronomic sums are 
wasted every year by both foundations and 
government agencies in the award of study 
contracts that are a priori destined to pro- 
duce not useless but harmful results in the 
progress of our civilization. 

Thus if one does not single out the Rand 
study for its futility, one does so on account 
of an undertone of cynicism that is happily 
uncommon, in the world of city-planning, 
and that, to any reader even slightly con- 
scious of the gravity of the human issues 
that are ultimately at stake, is repellent. 

This cynicism, whilst generalized, is espe- 
cially apparent in the attack made against 
present and proposed subsidization of rail- 
roads, and the authors’ corollary plea for the 
continued and increased subsidization of 
highways. The injustice of this attack be- 
comes clear when one reflects that in 1963 
alone, the Federal expenditure on highways 
totaled more than $3.5-billion, and on air- 
ports between 1947 and 1963 $1.5-billion, 
whereas railroads are wholly self-supporting. 
Special taxes are levied on road users (the 
vast majority of Americans) to pay these 
subsidies, but none on rail users. 

This disparity is further exaggerated by 
the fact that the railways pay property tax 
on their rights of way (some $200-million per 
annum), whereas roads are not only tax free, 
but annually remove large areas of land from 
the tax rolls, especially in the case of urban 
freeways. 

Finally, although railroads are the poor 
relations of the transportation family, they 
are still subject to stringent public regula- 
tion regarding fare rates, discontinuance of 
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trains, etc. These were imposed on them by 
an angered nation in the latter days of their 
hegemony, a just if prolonged punishment 
for a venality and lack of social scruple di- 
rectly comparable to that increasingly ex- 
hibited by the oil and automobile industries 
of our own day (which possibly await a com- 
parable punishment by a public force in the 
people's good time), Assuming that rails 
have purged their sentence and learned their 
bitter lesson, it would be reasonable to re- 
consider their potential utility to the travel- 
ing public. 

This change of public sentiment from out- 
rage to sympathy is embodied in the High- 
Speed-Ground-Transportation Act, signed 
into law by President Johnson on Sept. 30, 
1965. It affords $90-million to be spent in 
three years for research, development and 
demonstration of advanced ground trans- 
portation systems and is the undoubted 
progeny of Senator CLAIBORNE-PELL of Rhode 

poe 

In “Megalopolis Unbound” Senator PELL 
also makes a special plea, but he does so on 
the basis of broad known facts rather than 
the convenient hypotheses selected by Rand 
in the automoblilized Schlarraffenland which 
they survey. Thus his more amateur presen- 
tation carries intellectual conviction whereas 
Rand’s strings of equations add up to 
rhetoric. 

PELL’S book is an account of a successful 
and useful crusade inspired by the author's 
personal experience and comparison between 
some of the better European railroads and 
those of the Northeastern region of the 
United States that he rides between Rhode 
Island and Washington. 

In France and Germany trains glide fast, 
whisperingly quiet, and safely from city to 
city, whatever the weather. It is a sensible 
and pleasant way to travel a few hundred 
miles. Senator PELL’s dream was not merely 
to import these techniques, but to make the 
leap-frogging move ahead at which America 
excels when importing new technologies. 
And to judge by the open-minded and im- 
aginative report just issued by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, financed 
with funds provided under the bill that he 
sponsored, it seems that Senator PELu’s wild- 
est dreams are likely to be realized. It may 
here be noted that we are dealing with 
transit between cities, rather than within 
them, so that the prior consideration of the 
urban whole is less critical. Nevertheless, 
this aspect of the problem is considered by 
M. I. T. at least impartially, if finally without 
commitment, 

Building on the slender basis of a lunch 
with Arthur Krock, Washington columnist 
of The New York Times, which resulted in 
front-page exposure and immediate public 
interest, PELL wrote a private bill and in- 
troduced it to the Senate in 1962. He piloted 
his nursling through many vicissitudes, and 
by sheer persistence and harassment, which 
neither Presidents Kennedy nor Johnson 
were to escape, his bill was enacted. The ac- 
count of his personal role in this process is 
perhaps overextended for the general reader, 
though in the circumstances the lapse is 
easily understood. 

“Megalopolis Unbound” is a heartening 
demonstration of what one determined and 
farsighted Senator can do for his contem- 
poraries, for the good of future generations, 
and for himself. Would that another might 
do the same for the more complex problem 
of the city as a whole. All humanity could 
be in his debt. 


NEIGHBORHOOD GROUPS SHOULD 
HAVE VOICE IN COMMUNITY AC- 
TION PROGRAMS 
Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, first, I 
want to commend the Members of the 
House Committee on Education and La- 
bor for the many long hours spent on 
investigations, hearings, and delibera- 
tions before bringing this very complex 
but important piece of legislation to the 
floor. As we all know, the Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1966 is com- 
monly known to every one in America as 
the poverty bill. 

This program known as the war on 
poverty has been waged for about 1½ 
years. Its success is largely due to the 
brilliant and enlightened leadership of 
Director Sargent Shriver. The commit- 
tee points out in its report that it is at- 
tempting, in this legislation, to take ad- 
vantage of the experience gained during 
these last 18 months. Therefore, this 
bill gives maximum advantage to those 
programs offering the greatest opportu- 
nity for success. In so doing, the report 
states, committee members feel the cycle 
of poverty can be broken by beginning 
first with young children; therefore, the 
authorization for Operation Headstart 
has been vastly expanded with its child 
development and family strengthening 
program, Headstart will receive $352 
million in fiscal year 1967 compared with 
$180 million in fiscal year 1966. 

The committee also feels that it should 
encourage the present healthy demand 
for workers by expanding job training 
programs, such as the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, the work experience pro- 
gram of title V, and the new program to 
be conducted under title IT, urban and 
rural community action programs, for 
subprofessional training in the public 
service areas. Lagree fully with the com- 
mittee’s thesis that the quickest and the 
most logical road from poverty to pros- 
perity is a good job and hard work. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I am concerned 
that too much, actually, more than half, 
of the authorizations under the com- 
munity action title II are for the ongoing 
so-called packaged programs; whereas 
the degree of flexibility for new and 
thoughtful programs by local community 
action groups will be limited. My calcu- 
lations show only $411 million in author- 
izations for community action nonpack- 
aged programs for fiscal year 1967 com- 
pared with $447.8 million for fiscal year 
1966, a reduction of some $36.8 million. 
Packaged programs specifically ear- 
marked in the bill will consume more 
than half of the community action pro- 
gram authorization of $832 million, or 
$421 million, 

Mr. Speaker, the administration and 
the Office of Economie Opportunity 
would like to see a maximum degree of 
flexibility in community action pro- 
grams. I think that neighborhood or- 
ganizations should have the right to have 
their voices heard on programs that they 
consider unique for their particular 
neighborhoods. Unless we have the 
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maximum degree of flexibility that Con- 
gress authorized in the initial war-on- 
poverty legislation, these neighborhood 
organizations will not be heard as loudly 
as in the past, because the present bill 
not only impinges on the authorizations 
for new and unique programs, but cuts 
from 15 percent to 5 percent money for 
demonstration projects which might 
have a wider applicability after being 
tried for the first time in the community 
of conception. 


AMBASSADOR GEORGE J. FELDMAN 
PRAISED BY MALTESE NEWS- 
PAPER FOR PROMOTING MAL- 
TESE-UNITED STATES FRIEND- 
SHIP 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BOLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the Mal- 
tese English-language daily newspaper, 
the Malta Bulletin, recently published an 
editorial on Maltese-United States 
friendship and praised the actions of 
American Ambassador George J. Feld- 
man to the Republic of Malta. Mr. Feld- 
man was appointed last year by Presi- 
dent Johnson as the first U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to an independent Malta. 

The Malta Bulletin said of Ambassador 
Feldman in the editorial: 

It was perhaps his grasp of the situation 
here, his appreciation and likeness of the 
people, his understanding of Malta’s need 
of aid that has contributed to a reciprocal 
trust, between the two nations, both on 
their own, bulwarks of the freedom of the 
world, ready to keep at bay those who would 
vanquish the torch of liberty. 


Mr. Speaker, Ambassador Feldman's 
representation to the Republic of 
Malta has brought great credit to the 
U.S. Diplomatic Service. It is always 
gratifying to read in editorials like that 
printed in the Malta Bulletin that Amer- 
ican efforts to help other nations are 
appreciated. 

Before becoming Ambassador to Malta, 
Mr. Feldman served as an adviser to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
and as a director of Comsat, the Federal 
Government satellite corporation, hav- 
ing been named to both positions by our 
late beloved President John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. An outstanding member of 
the legal profession, Ambassador Feld- 
man was born in Dorchester, Mass., and 
graduated from Boston University Law 
School. He served as secretary to the late 
distinguished U.S. Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, the Honorable David I. Walsh. 
Ambassador Feldman performed notably 
as an attorney with the Federal Trade 
Commission, and this experience led him 
to the authorship of many articles and 
books on the Robinson-Patman. Act. 

Ambassador Feldman subsequently 
served as general counsel for the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. In 1958 he 
became general counsel for the House 
Select Committee on Science and As- 
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tronautics, which conducted hearings on 
the American space program, and led 
directly to the establishing on the per- 
manent Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. Our distinguished Speaker, 
the Honorable JoRN W. McCormack, was 
chairman of the select committee and 
our revered former Speaker, the Hon- 
orable JosePH W, MARTIN, JR., was mi- 
nority leader. Ambassador Feldman is 
married to the former Miss Marion 
Schulman of New York, and has two 
children, Margo and George, Jr. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the entire edi- 
torial on Ambassador Feldman and 
Maltese-United States friendship, taken 
from the Malta Bulletin, of September 1, 
1966, in the RECORD: 


MALTESE-UNITED STATES FRIENDSHIP 


There is no greater comfort than the 
knowledge that the friendship between the 
United States and Malta has been increasing 
under the Nationalist government. Al- 
though there has been sympathy from the 
great democracy across the Atlantic, fewer 
people than anywhere else there, knew 
where Malta was, let alone anything about 
Malta, in spite of the concentration of many 
Maltese in some areas. 

With independence, and the personal 
friendship struck between the Prime Minister 
and the late U.S. President Mr. Kennedy, and 
other high U.S. officials and later with Presi- 
dent Johnson the relationship between the 
two countries have grown closer. But with- 
out a doubt the more striking contribution 
toward closer United States and Government 
of Malta and its people of all classes has 
come from the personal interest of the United 
States ambassador to Malta, Mr. George 
Feldman, the first to be appointed to inde- 
pendent Malta. 

It was perhaps his grasp of the situation 
here, his appreciation and likeness of the 
people, his understanding of Malta's need of 
aid that has contributed to a reciprocal trust, 
between the two nations, both on their own, 
bulwarks of the freedom of the world, ready 
to keep at bay those who would vanquish 
the torch of liberty. It was not only in the 
social sphere that Mr. and Mrs. Feldman left 
their mark. Their patronage of several 
praiseworthy events are well known. But 
the ambassador's interest extended into the 
need of helping Malta, under the existing 
circumstances. 

It is an open secret that the visit of the 
United States Sixth Fleet Units to Malta have 
been mainly through his personal efforts and 
contacts in the United States official quar- 
ters, and his activities have gone even beyond 
that. He has taken an even greater interest 
for U.S. businessmen to come to Malta and 
see the possibility of setting up their indus- 
tries here, and if the Phoenix machinery is 
still spinning round, this has come through 
the U.S. interest. 

The calls on the Prime Minister of Malta 
have recently taken a more assiduous term; 
it will be unwise and imprudent of conjec- 
ture what has passed between Dr. Borg 
Olivier and Mr. Feldman; but there is no 
denying the fact that both understand that 
Malta’s economy is passing through a rough 
time, rendered even more precarious by the 
British White Paper on Defence. Whilst the 
Development Plan takes shape, some other 
form of aid has to come through to help us 
out of the economic doldrums. 

The visits of the U.S. Sixth Fleet, units, 
their possibility of repairs of more U.S. ships 
at the Drydocks are as welcome as ever. The 
contribution to the island's economy is not 
a mean one. This hope has been expressed 
by Ambassador Feldman that more U.S. ships 
will make use of Malta. The indirect con- 
tribution is more than welcome. It is the 
happy understanding between the Prime 
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Minister and the U.S. ambassador that has 
made it possible, even I it is to the chagrin 
of those who see in the presence of U.S. ships 
in and around Malta the continuation of 
Malta’s place within the Western Alliance. 


THE NEW RULES ADOPTED BY THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCA- 
TION AND LABOR 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gissons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, because 
I have received many requests for copies 
of the new rules adopted by the House 
Education and Labor Committee last 
week, I am inserting at this point in the 
Recorp the new rules adopted by our 
committee on September 22, 1966, by a 
vote of 27 to 1. 


ReEvIsED RULES oF HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDU- 
CATION AND LABOR, ADOPTED AT REGULAR 
COMMITTEE MEETING, SEPTEMBER 22, 1966 


Rule 1. Meetings—Regular meetings of 
the Committee on Education and Labor shall 
be held Thursdays at 9:45 a.m. while Con- 
gress is in Session. Meetings may also be 
held at such other times as may be set by 
the Chairman, or by written petition of a 
majority of the committee, duly filed with 
the Clerk of the Committee. No meeting of 
the Committee, other than the regularly 
scheduled meetings, may be held without 
each member being given prior written no- 
tice of at least 24 hours before the meeting 
unless otherwise specified by the majority of 
those present. Such meetings shall be called 
to order and presided over by the Chairman, 
or in the absence of the Chairman, by the 
ranking majority member of the Committee 
present, 

Rule 2. Rules, Procedure—No change in 
present Committee rules. 

Rule 3. Journal; Roll calls—No change in 
present Committee rules, 

Rule 4. Subcommittees—(revised from 
present Committee rules). There shall be 
six standing subcommittees as follows: The 
General Subcommittee on Education, the 
General Subcommittee on Labor, the Special 
Subcommittee on Education, the Special 
Subcommittee on Labor, the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Education, the Select Subcom- 
mittee on Labor, plus such other special or 
select subcommittees as the Committee shall 
determine to be appropriate. 

The jurisdiction of such subcommittees 
shall include, but shall not be limited to, 
the following: 

General Subcommittee on Education—ed- 
ucation through the high school level, and 
vocational education. 

General Subcommittee on Labor—wages or 
hours of labor. 

Special Subcommittee on Education—edu- 
cation beyond the high school level. 

Special Subcommittee on Labor—relation- 
ships between employers and employees and 
their representatives. 

Select Subcommittee on Education—spe- 
cial education programs. 

Select Subcommittee on Labor—safety and 
health of the employees and compensation 
for their injuries; manpower development. 

The majority members of the Committee 
may provide for the appointment of such 
other subcommittees as they may deem ad- 
visable. 

Rule 5. Appointments to Subcommittee— 
No change in present Committee rules. 
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Rule 6. Ratio of Subcommittees—No 
change in present Committee rules. 

Rule 7. Subcommittee Chairmanship—No 
change in present Committee rules. 

Rule 8. Subcommittee Meetings in the 
Main Hearing Room—No change in present 
Committee rules. 

Rule 9. Subcommittee Rules—No change 
in present Committee rules. 

Rule 10. Committee staffs—(Revised from 
present Committee rules). 

The professional and clerical staff of the 
Committee on Education and Labor shall be 
appointed as follows: 

A. Professional and clerical members of 
subcommittee staff shall be appointed and 
their remuneration determined by the chair- 
man of that subcommittee within the budg- 
et approved for the subcommittee by the 
full Committee; 

B. The professional and clerical staff as- 
signed to the minority shall be appointed 
and their remuneration determined in such 
manner as the minority members of the 
Committee shall determine within the budg- 
et approved for such purposes by the Com- 
mittee; 

C. The professional and clerical employees 
of the Committee not assigned to a stand- 
ing subcommittee or to the minority under 
the above provisions shall be appointed, and 
may be removed, and their remuneration de- 
termined by the Chairman in consultation 
with and with the approval of the majority 
members of the Committee within the budg- 
et approved for such purposes by the Com- 
mittee. 

Rule 11. . Supervision, Duties of Commit- 
= „ from present Committee 

ules). 

The professional and clerical staff of a 
subcommittee shall be under the general 
supervision and direction of the Chairman 
of that subcommittee. The professional and 
clerical staff assigned to the minority shall 
be under the general supervision and direc- 
tion of the minority members of the Com- 
mittee who may delegate such authority as 
they determine appropriate. The profes- 
sional and clerical staff of the Committee not 
assigned to a subcommittee or to the minor- 
ity shall be under the general supervision 
and direction of the Staff Director, who shall 
establish and assign the duties and responsi- 
bilities of such staff members and delegate 
such authority as he determines appropriate. 
The Staff Director shall be appointed, and 
may be removed, and his remuneration de- 
termined by the majority members of the 
Committee. 

Staff members shall not engage in any 
other work other than Committee business 
and no other duties may be assigned to 
them.* 

Rule 12. Powers, Duties of Subcommit- 
tees—(Revised from present Committee 
Rules.) 

Subcommittees are authorized to hold 
hearings, receive exhibits, hear witnesses, 
and report to the Committee for final action, 
together with such recommendations as may 
be agreed upon by the subcommittee. No 
such meetings or hearings, however, shall be 
held outside of Washington or during a re- 
cess or adjournment of the House without 
the prior authorization of the Committee 
Chairman or a majority of a quorum of the 
subcommittee. A majority of any subcom- 
mittee shall constitute a quorum thereof 
for business; provided, however, that any two 
members shall constitute a quorum for the 
purpose of taking testimony, and further 
provided that all members of the subcom- 
mittee have been given reasonable notice 
of the meeting. 

Rule 13. Bills, Resolutions Reported—(Re- 
vised from present Committee Rules.) 

Whenever the Committee has ordered a 
bill or resolution to be reported to the House, 


*Refers to existing Rules of the House. 


the Chairman of the Committee, the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee reporting the bill 
or resolution to the full Committee, or any 
member authorized by the Committee to do 
so, may report such bill or resolutions to the 
House and take the necessary steps to bring 
the matter to a vote, without further au- 
thority from the Committee. 

Rule 14. Proxies—No change in present 
Committee rules. 

Rule 15. Scope of Committee Work—No 
change in present Committee rules. 

Rule 16. Reference of Legislation and Com- 
mittee Agenda— 

Every bill, resolution, investigation, or 
other matter referred to the Committee or 
initiated by the Committee shall be referred 
by the Chairman of the full Committee to the 
appropriate standing subcommittee within 
one week from the date of its receipt to the 
Committee unless the Committee shall order 
that it be held for the full Committee's direct 
consideration, or order that it be referred to 
a particular subcommittee. 

Referral to a subcommittee shall not be 
made until three days shall have elapsed after 
written notification of such proposed referral 
to all subcommittee chairmen, at which time 
such proposed referral shall be made unless 
one or more subcommittee’ chairmen shall 
have given written notice to the Chairman of 
the full Committee and to the chairman of 
each subcommittee that he intends to ques- 
tion such proposed referral at the next regu- 
larly scheduled meeting of the Committee, or 
at a special meeting of the Committee called 
for that purpose at which time referral shall 
be made by the majority members of the 
Committee. 

All bills shall be referred under this rule 
to the subcommittee of proper jurisdiction 
without regard to whether the author is or 
is not a member of the subcommittee. A bill, 
resolution, or other matter referred to a sub- 
committee in accordance with this rule may 
be recalled therefrom at any time by a vote 
of the majority members of the committee for 
the committee’s direct consideration or for 
reference to another subcommittee. 

Bills, resolutions, or other matters favor- 
ably reported by a subcommittee shall auto- 
matically be placed upon the agenda of the 
Committee as of the time they are reported 
and shall be considered by the full Commit- 
tee in the order in which they were reported 
unless the Committee shall by majority vote 
otherwise direct. Provided, that no bill re- 
ported by a subcommittee shall be considered 
by the full Committee unless it has been in 
the hands of all members at least 48 hours 
prior to the meeting, together with a com- 
parison with present law and a section-by- 
section analysis of the proposed change, and 
a section-by-section justification. 

No Committee report shall be filed until 
copies of the proposed report have been 
available to all Members at least 36 hours 
prior, No material change shall be made in 
the report distributed to Members unless 
agreed to by majority vote. 

Rule 17. Budget—Committee Budget and 
Expenses—The Chairman, in consultation 
with the majority members of the Commit- 
tee, shall for each session of the Congress 
prepare a preliminary budget. Such budget 
shall include necessary amounts for staff per- 
sonnel under the Committee's direction and 
supervision, and for necessary travel, inves- 
tigation, and other expenses of the full Com- 
mittee, and, after consultation with the 
minority membership, shall include neces- 
sary amounts for staff personnel under their 
direction and supervision. The Chairman 
of each standing subcommittee, in consulta- 
tion with the majority members thereof, 
shall prepare & supplemental budget to in- 
clude funds for each additional staff, and for 
such travel, investigations, etc., as may be 
required for the work of his subcommittee. 
Thereafter, the clerk shall combine such 
proposals into a consolidated committee 
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budget, and shall present the same to the 
Committee for its approval or other action. 
The Chairman shall take whatever action is 
necessary to have the budget as finally ap- 
proved by the Committee duly authorized by 
the House. After said budget shall have been 
adopted, no change shall be made in such 
budget unless first approved by the Commit- 
tee. Chairmen of the standing subcommit- 
tees may authorize necessary travel when au- 
thorized in accordance with these rules and 
investigative expenses within the limits of 
their. ion of the consolidated budget as 
approved by the House, and the Chairman, 
at the request of the subcommittee chair- 
man, shall execute necessary vouchers there- 
for. 

Once monthly, at the regularly scheduled 
meeting, the Chairman shall submit to the 
Committee, in writing, for its approval, or 
other action, a full and detailed accounting 
of all expenditures made during the period 
since the last such accounting from the 
amount budgeted to the full Committee. 
Such report shall show the amount and pur- 
pose of each expenditure and the budget 
item to which such expenditure is attributed. 

Rule 18. Recommendation of Rule for Ap- 
pointment of Conferees. 

Whenever in the legislative process it be- 
comes 3 to appoint conferees, the 
Chairman shall recommend to the Speaker 
as conferees the names of those members of 
the Subcommittee which handled the legis- 
lation in the order of their seniority upon 
such Subcommittee and such other Commit- 
tee members as the Chairman may designate. 

Rule 19. Scheduling and Authenticating of 
these Rules. 

These rules shall become effective immedi- 
ately upon adoption and an authenticated 
copy containing the signatures of Members 
of this Committee who voted for these Rules 
shall be immediately delivered to the Speaker 
of the House, the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, the Chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, the Clerk of the 
House of ‘Representatives, the Majority 
Leader, and the Minority Leaders. 

Those Ad Hoc subcommittees in existence 
upon the adoption of these Rules, to wit, the 
Subcommittee on and Education 
of the Handicapped, De Facto School Segre- 
gation, Task Force on International Educa- 
tion, and Subcommittee on the Committee’s 
Centennial, shall remain in existence during 
the remainder of this Session of Congress. 

The adoption of these Rules shall in no 
way enlarge or modify the scope of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Howarp (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for the remainder of the week, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. Monacan (at the request of Mr. 
Boses), for today through October 4, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Iran. 

Mr. Nxpzr (at the request of Mr. 
(Boccs), for today through October 4, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Iran. 

Mr. Poace (at the request of Mr. 
(Boccs), for today through October 4, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Iran. 
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Mr. Wricut (at the request of Mr. 
Bodds), for today through October 4, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 


gate to the Interparliamentary Union 


Conference in Iran. 

Mr. Dapparro (at the request of Mr. 
Bodds), for today through October 4, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 
gate to the Interparliamentary Union 
Conference in Iran. 

Mr. Pirn (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through 
October 4, on account of official business 
as U.S, delegate to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Iran. 

Mr. McCtory (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through 
October 4, on account of official business 
as U.S. delegate to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Iran. 

Mr. DERWINSEI (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through 
October 4, on account of official business 
as U.S. delegate to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Iran. 

Mr. CunnincHAM (at the request of 
Mr. GERALD R. Forp), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Morse (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today through 
October 4, on account of official business 
as U.S. delegate to the Interparliamen- 
tary Union Conference in Iran. 

Mr. Meeps, for September 27 and 28, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. Roncatio, for the week of Septem- 
ber 26, on account of official business. 

Mr. Cootry (at the request of Mr. 
WAGGONNER), for Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday of this week, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Dyar (at the request of Mr. BOLL- 
ING), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
EDMONDSON, for 30 minutes, on Tuesday, 
September 27. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Grssons during the Committee 
of the Whole on the Con Am Services 
OEO contract and to include a letter. 

Mr. Bucuanan during debate in the 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Qui to revise and extend his re- 
marks in general debate today and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Marrin of Nebraska (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Qui) and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Rocers of Florida. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Bow in two instances. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. McFatu) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. MACKIE. 

Mr. DINGELL. 

Mr. Epwarp of California. 

Mr. BURKE in two instances. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 212. An act to designate a navigation 
lock and flood control structure of the cen- 
tral and southern Florida fiood control proj- 
ect in the State of Florida as the W. P. 
Franklin lock and control structure; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 5852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; 

H.R. 7850. An act to amend section 1822 
(a) of title 38, United States Code, to ex- 
tend the provisions for treble-damage ac- 
tions to direct loan and insured loan cases; 

H.R. 8699, An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oll Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit 
deduction by brokers of certain costs and 
expenses from rental collections on prop- 
erties acquired under the veterans’ loan 


Program: 

H.R. 12119. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
replace the existing 14th Street Bridge, also 
known as the Highway Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes; 

ELR. 12352. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain property to Pinellas 
County, Fla.; 

H.R. 12664. An act to retrocede to the 
State of Colorado exclusive jurisdiction held 
by the United States over the real property 
comprising the Fort Lyon Veterans’ Hospital 
reservation; 

H.R. 13012. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Biloxi, Miss.; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corpo- 
rate name of Georgetown University, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Act of April 8, 1935, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution to give effect 
to the Agreement for Facilitating the Inter- 
national Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

5.2393 An act to provide for additional 
positions to certain departments and 
agencies, and for other purposes. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following days 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 


On September 22, 1966 

H. R. 9976. An act to amend the Act of 
September 2, 1964; and 

H.R. 16330. An act to provide for extension 
and expansion of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans, and for 
other purposes. 

On September 26, 1966 

H.R. 5852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; 

H.R. 7850. An act to amend section 1822 
(a) of title 38, United States Code, to extend 
the provisions for treble-damage actions to 
direct loan and insured loan cases; 

H.R. 8699. An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oil Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit de- 
duction by brokers of certain costs and ex- 
penses from rental collections on properties 
acquired under the veterans’ loan programs; 

H.R. 12119. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
place the existing 14th Street Bridge, also 
known as the Highway Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 12352. An act authorizing the con- 
veyance of certain property to Pinellas 
County, Fla.; : 

H.R. 12664, An act to retrocede to the State 
of Colorado exclusive jurisdiction held by the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Fort Lyon Veterans’ Hospital res- 
ervation; 

H.R. 13012. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Biloxi, Miss.; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corpo- 
rate name of Georgetown University, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.H. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Act of April 8, 1935, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity Coltege of Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock p.m.), under its previous 
order, the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Tuesday, September 27, 1966, at 11 
o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2743. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report of Federal Contributions, Per- 
sonnel and Administration, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Federal Civil Defense Act 
of 1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2744. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Executive, OASA (Research and Develop- 


ment), Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on Department of the Army 
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research and development contracts awarded 
during the period January 1 through June 
30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 82-557; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2745. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report of Department 
of the Army contracts for military construc- 
tion awarded without formal advertisement 
covering the period January 1 through June 
30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 89-188; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2746. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report of Federal Contributions Pro- 
gram, Equipment and Facilities, for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2747. A letter from the Executive Secre- 
tary, Public Service Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting the 53d An- 
nual Report of the Public Service Commis- 
sion for the calendar year 1965, pursuant to 
the provisions of an act making appropria- 
tions to provide for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1914; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2748, A letter from the Administrator, Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, transmitting a report 
of foreign excess property disposed of during 
fiscal year 1966, pursuant to the provisions 
of Public Law 81-152; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2749. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report of unauthorized 
use of management and investigations of re- 
sources funds for new construction, Bureau 
of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Department of the In- 
terior; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2750. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report of review of finan- 
cial administration of selected grants for 
health services made to State of Indiana, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2751. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 26, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on Hudson River 
channel, New York and New Jersey, requested 
by a resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, House of Representatives, adopted 
July 29, 1955; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

2752. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting the Annual Re- 
port of the Federal Bureau of Narcotics for 
the calendar year ended December 31, 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of the act of June 
14, 1930; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 
22, 1966, the following bills were reported 
on September 23, 1966: 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 1022. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of S. 3423, an 
act to provide for the establishment of the 
Wolf Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, 
Va., and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2069). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1023. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of S. 3708, an act to assist 
comprehensive city demonstration programs 
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for rebuilding slum and blighted areas and 
for providing the public facilities and sery- 
ices necessary to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in those areas, to 
assist and encourage planned metropolitan 
development, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 2070). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1024. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 51, a bill to 
provide for the establishment of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No, 2071), Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1025. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 13161, a 
bill to strengthen and improve programs of 
assistance for our elementary and second- 
ary schools (Rept. No. 2072). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1026. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 16076, a bill to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act in order to improve and make more effec- 
tive certain programs pursuant to such act 
(Rept. No. 2073). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. MADDEN: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1027. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 17685, a bill to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended (Rept. No. 2074). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 14929. An act to 
promote international trade in agricultural 
commodities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
trition, to further economic development, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2075). Or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, H.R. 15440. A bill 
to regulate interstate and foreign commerce 
by preventing the use of unfair or deceptive 
methods of packaging or labeling of certain 
consumer commodities distributed in such 
commerce, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2076). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 
22, 1966, the following bill was reported 
on September 24, 1966: 


Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 17899. A bill to strengthen 
the regulatory and supervisory authority of 
Federal agencies over insured banks and in- 
sured savings and loan associations, to in- 
crease the maximum amount of insured ac- 
counts or deposits to $15,000, and for other 
purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 2077). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


[Submitted September 26, 1966 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 1308. Joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1967, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2078). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. S. 1556. An act to authorize the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System to delegate certain of its functions, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2079). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operation. Thirty-eighth report entitled 
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“Better Management Needed of Medical Re- 
search on Aging” (Rept. No. 2080). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. DAWSON: Committee on Government 
Operations. Thirty-ninth report entitled 
“Use of Polygraphs as ‘Lie Detectors’ by the 
Federal Government” (Pt. 2) (Rept. No. 
2081). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business. Report entitled “The 
Effect of Corn Marketing by the Commodity 
Credit tion Upon Small Business” 
(Rept. No. 2082). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 3715. An act to im- 
prove the aids to navigation services of the 
Coast Guard (Rept. No. 2083). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
S. 3748. An act to provide that the Federal 
Office building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the “Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara Federal Office Building” in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. Sen- 
ator from the State of Michigan from 1955 
to 1966 (Rept. 2084). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. ` 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 1275. An act to 
authorize and direct the Secretary of the 
Treasury to cause the vessel Elva L., owned 
by Harold Bunker, of Matinicus, Maine, to be 
documented as a vessel of the United States 
with coastwise privileges (Rept. No. 2085). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 9531. A bill to 
establish a contiguous fisheries zone beyond 
the territorial sea of the United States; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2086). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R. 17807. A bill to suspend the 
investment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation in the case of certain 
real property; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2087). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 17954. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the George Washington Gradu- 
ate School for Advanced Studies in American 
Government for selected individuals of out- 
standing ability to pursue advanced studies 
in American political theory, methods, and 
institutions in preparation for public service 
with the Government of the United States, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17955. A bill to achieve the fullest co- 
operation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of government in order to 
improve the operation of our Federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid to 
the States, to permit provision of reimburs- 
able technical services to State and local 
government, to establish coordinated inter- 
governmental policy and administration of 
grants and loans for urban development, to 
provide for the acquisition, use, and disposi- 
tion of land within urban areas by Federal 
agencies in conformity with local govern- 
ment programs, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 
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By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 17956. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17957. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that pen- 
sions paid to retired law enforcement officers 
shall not be subject to the income tax, to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of n: s 

H.R. 17958. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase the amount 
of outside earnings permitted without deduc- 
tions from benefits; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon (by re- 
quest) : 

H. R. 17959. A bill to amend title II of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 to 
increase the amount of capital available for 
student loan funds; to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 17960. A bill to amend the Social Secu- 
rity Act to assist the States in conducting 
continuing programs of planning for the 
need for health-care facilities in the State 
and for assuring that certain amounts pay- 
able to health-care facilities pursuant to 
titles XVIII and XIX of such act will be 
expended in accordance with such programs; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17961. A bill to amend title 18 of tht 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 17962. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
certain research grants for prevention of in- 
dustrial water pollution; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

H. R. 17963. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17964. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 17965. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, SCHISLER: 

H.R. 17966. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of soil and water conser- 
vation expenditures; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 17967. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 17968. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALDIE: 

H.R. 17969. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to de- 
duct from gross income the expenses incur- 
red in pursuing courses for academic credit 
and degrees at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 17970. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
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deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 17971. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 17972. A bill to amend section 702 
of the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 to permit grants after construction 
is commenced for basic water and sewer fa- 
cilities which qualify for such grants but 
cannot receive them prior to construction be- 
cause of the unavailability of funds; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 17973. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred, in p courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel: to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

7 By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 17974. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17975. A bill to provide compensation 
in the case in which a law enforcement offi- 
cer is killed or disabled in the course of his 
duties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 17976. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 17977. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17978. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 17979. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act to impose a limita- 
tion upon the time for the institution of de- 
portation proceedings, and a limitation upon 
the time for the loss of U.S. nationality; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 17980. A bill to authorize and request 
the President to award a Presidential Unit 
Citation to the 76ist Tank Battalion; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H. R. 17981. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, so as to permit the waiver of 
certain retirement or annuity payments un- 
der programs administered by the Federal 
Government, and to waive certain overpay- 
ments of veterans pensions resulting from 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1965; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, MAHON: 


H.J. Res. 1308. Joint resolution making 


continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 
By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 
H. Con. Res. 1018. Concurrent resolution 
to urge negotiation under the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade, article 28, for re- 
lief of tariff on machines used in making 
pulp, paper, and paperboard; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H. Con. Res. 1019. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
GATT; to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 
By Mr. BURLESON: 

H. Res. 1028. Resolution providing funds 
for the Committee on House Administration; 
to the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H. Res. 1029. Resolution providing an addi- 
tional stationery allowance for Members of 
the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 
H.R. 17982. A bill for the relief of Sally 
Mohammed; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 
By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 17983. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Carmelina Colabello; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 17984. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of certain medical equipment for the 
use of the Louisiana State University Medi- 
cal Center; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 17985. A bill relating to the income 
tax treatment of treasure-trove discovered 
by Real Eight Co., Inc.; to the Committee on 


By Mr. DELANEY: 
H.R. 17986. A bill for the relief of certain 
claimants; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary 


By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 17987. A bill for the relief of Young 

Il Park; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 17988. A bill for the relief of Charles 
Waverly Watson, Jr., to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17989. A bill for the relief of Aurelio 

Provenza; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17990. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Fico; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 17991. A bill for the relief of George 
Niskopoulos and Amalia Niskopoulos; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

ELR. 17992. A bill for the relief of Maria L. 
Bettencourt; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17993. A bill for the relief of Antoni- 
etta Liccari (mee) Nardulli, Nadia Liccari, 
and Giuseppina Liccari; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 17994. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Peregrina Tabor Imperial, Miss Ninfa Tabor 
Imperial, and Miss Marietta Tabor Imperial; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 17995. A bill for the relief of Forest 
Fiber Products Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H. Res. 1030. Resolution opposing the 
granting of permanent residence in the 
United States to certain aliens; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XII. 

433. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Carlisle, Pa., relative to finger- 
printing of every U.S. citizen, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


Moba, SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock merid- 
jan, and was called to order by Hon. Ep- 
MUND S. MUSKIE, a Senator from the 
State of Maine. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of our salvation: To Thee 
we lift our hearts in prayer, bringing 
nothing but our need and the adoration 
of our contrite hearts. 

Help us in all things to be masters of 
ourselves that we may be servants of all. 

Wilt Thou crown our deliberations 
with Thy wisdom and with spacious 
thinking to fit these epic days. 

As heralds of Thy love, send us forth 
across all barriers of race and creed, 
bearing to yearning hearts, as a holy 
sacrament, the bread of human kind- 
ness and the red wine of willing sacrifice. 

May our individual lives be as lighted 
windows amid the encircling gloom. In 
this global contest beyond the light and 
darkness, make us as individuals the 
kind of persons which Thou can use as 
the instruments of Thy purpose for all 
mankind. Thus, may we— 


Rise up, O men of God, 
Have done with lesser things. 
Give heart and mind and soul and 
strength, 
To serve the King of kings. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint. Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, a Senator 
from the State of Maine, to perform the du- 
ties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MUSKIE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
September 22, 1966, was dispensed with. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of September 22, 1966, 
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The following reports of a committee 
were submitted on September 23, 1966: 


By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. Res, 305. Concurrent resolution pro- 
viding for the appointment of a special sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee to 
study encroachments by the executive and 
judicial branches upon the powers of the 
Congress; referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with amendments: 

S. 3817. A bill to authorize the merger of 
two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts (Rept. No. 1654). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

S. Con. Res. 109. An original concurrent 
resolution authorizing the printing of cer- 
tain hearings of the Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary; referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full under the heading Concur- 
rent Resolution.“) 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A COMMIT- 
TEE SUBMITTED DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of September 22, 1966, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, to which was 
referred the Treaty of Amity and Eco- 
nomic Relations With Togo (Ex. E, 89th 
Cong., 2d sess.) , reported it favorably, on 
report (Ex. Rept. 8) thereon. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On September 21, 1966: 

S. 2268. An act relating to the composi- 
tion of the District of Columbia court of 
general sessions; and 

S. 3051. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact between Missouri 
and Kansas creating the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority. 

On September 24, 1966: 

S. 3625. An act to designate the dam being 
constructed on the Allegheny River, Pa., as 
the “Kinzua Dam,” and the lake to be formed 
by such dam in Pennsylvania and New York 
as the “Allegheny Reservoir.” 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2540) to 
authorize the conclusion of an agree- 
ment for the joint construction by the 
United States and Mexico of an inter- 
national flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of February 3, 
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1944, with Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, with an amendment, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 483) to 
amend section 2056 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 relating to the effect 
of disclaimers on the allowances of the 
marital deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 11555. An act to provide a border 
highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio 
Grande in connection with the settlement 
of the Chamizal boundary dispute between 
the United State and Mexico; and 

H.R. 17195. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
32, and 37, United States Code, to strengthen 
the Reserve components of the Armed 
Forces, and clarify the status of National 
Guard technicians, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 

S. 2393. An act to provide for additional 
positions to certain departments and agen- 
cies, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 5852. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code with respect to the basis 
on which certain dependency and indemnity 
compensation will be computed; 

H.R. 7850. An act to amend section 
1822(a) of title 38, United States Code, to 
extend the provisions for treble-damage 
actions to direct loan and insured loan 


cases; 

H.R. 8699. An act for the relief of Mule 
Creek Oil Co., Inc., a Delaware corporation; 

H.R. 11927. An act to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to permit 
deduction by brokers of certain costs and 
expenses from rental collections on proper- 
ties acquired under the veterans’ loan pro- 


grams; 

H.R, 12119. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to re- 
place the existing 14th Street Bridge, also 
known as the Highway Bridge, across the 
Potomac River, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12352. An act authorizing the convey- 
ance of certain property to Pinellas County, 
Fila.; 

H.R. 12664. An act to retrocede to the State 
of Colorado exclusive jurisdiction held by the 
United States over the real property com- 
prising the Fort Lyon Veterans’ Hospital 
reservation; 

H. R. 13012. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city of 
Biloxi, Miss.; 

H.R. 16863. An act to amend the act of 
June 10, 1844, in order to clarify the corpo- 
rate name of Georgetown University, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 16940. An act to amend the provisions 
of the act of April 8, 1985, relating to the 
board of trustees of Trinity College of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution to give effect 
to the Agreement for Facilitating the Inter- 
national Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR PLACED 
ON CALENDAR 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H.R. 11555. An act to provide a border high- 
way along the United States bank of the Rio 
Grande River in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico; placed 
on the calendar. 

H.R. 17195. An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
$2, and 37, United States Code, to strengthen 
the reserve components of the armed forces, 
and clarify the status of National Guard 
technicians, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 2138. A bill to consent to an agreement 
between the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, providing for 
an access highway to the Northwest Angle in 
the State of Minnesota, and to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to pay Minnesota's 
share of the cost of such highway (Rept. No. 
1655) ; and 

S. 3247. A bill to provide certain increases 
in annuities payable from the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability Pund, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1656). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. Morton and 
Mr. Ervin) : 

S. 3857. A bill to amend section $34(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the basis of property received by a corpo- 
ration upon liquidation of a subsidiary; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3858. A bill to amend. the Social Secu- 
rity Act to extend certain temporary provi- 
sions and to require provision of assistance 
under plans for aid to families with depend- 
ent children where dependency is due to un- 
employment of a parent; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the morning hour were ordered limited to 

3 minutes. 


AMENDMENT OF SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT, RELATING TO AID TO CER- 
TAIN FAMILIES WITH NEEDY 
CHILDREN 
Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

to amend the Social Security Act. The 
bill consists of two amendments to the 
public assistance programs of the act. 
The first amendment provides for a 5- 
year extension of the provisions of the 
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Public Welfare Amendments of 1962. 
Under existing law these amendments ex- 
pire on June 30, 1967. My amendment 
would extend these provisions until June 
30, 1972. 

The second amendment provides that 
the provisions in the law for assistance 
to the needy children of unemployed par- 
ents must be included in each State plan 
for aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren. Under the existing law, a State 
may elect to provide assistance to chil- 
dren where a parent is dead, disabled, or 
absent from the home, or where the par- 
ent is unemployed. A number of States 
and the Congress acting for the District 
of Columbia, have not taken advantage 
of the 1962 provision to extend aid to the 
needy children of unemployed parents. 
My amendment provides that every State, 
and the District of Columbia, must put 
into operation by July 1, 1969, the pro- 
gram for aiding needy children, where 
the parent is unemployed. 

This will enable ample and serious con- 
sideration to be given to the problem of 
aid to needy children when we consider 
the extension of the Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3858) to amend the Social 
Security Act to extend certain temporary 
provisions and to require provision of 
assistance under plans for aid to fami- 
lies with dependent children where 
dependency is due to unemployment of 
a parent, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


TROOP DEPLOYMENT IN EUROPE— 
AMENDMENT NO 934 

Mr. CLARK submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
resolution (S. Res. 300) to express the 
sense of the Senate with respect to troop 
deployment in Europe, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 935 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by me to H.R. 14745, the bill mak- 
ing appropriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
which is now before the Senate. 

The President’s budget for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
recommended $10,083,184,500. The Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations, in its 
consideration of H.R. 14745, appropriated 
$10,473,309,500, which is an increase of 
$390,125,000 over the President’s rec- 
ommendation. My amendment, if 
adopted, will reduce the moneys sought 
to be appropriated in the bill to substan- 
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tially what the President recommended 
in his budget. The amount of the reduc- 
tion would be $426,164,000. 

The important discussion among the 
people of the Nation, the Members of 
Congress, and the President’s Cabinet 
deals with the subject of inflation. The 
thinking is uniform that to curb the 
growth of the forces of inflation, the first 
place to start is by a reduction of Federal 
spending. The bill before the Senate 
fails to give heed to the aforementioned 
principle, but even makes things worse 
by increasing the amount of spending 
recommended by the President. 

I ask that the amendment be printed 
and lie at the desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be received, 
printed, and will lie on the table. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of my colleague, the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] be added as a cosponsor of the bill 
(S. 3854) to provide for the issuance of 
a special postage stamp in commemora- 
tion of Dr. William C. Menninger for his 
pioneering work in the field of mental 
health. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
under rule VIII, I ask unanimous consent 
to waive the call of the calendar on meas- 
ures that are not objected to, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of com- 
mittees, the nomination on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Eva B. Adams, of Nevada, to be 
Director of the Mint for a term of 5 
years. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous, consent that the Presi- 
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dent be notified of the confirmation of 
this nomination. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consideration of measures on 
the calendar, beginning with Calendar 
No. 1599 and the succeeding measures in 
sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MODERNIZATION OF THE FEDERAL 
SEED ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 15662) to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275) as amended 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry with 
amendments on page 2, line 19, after the 
word “section”, to strike out “of” and 
insert “for”; on page 3, line 9, after the 
word “Not”, to strike out ‘“‘Stated:’” and 
insert “Stated’:”; in line 12, after the 
word “the”, to strike out “label.” and in- 
sert “label;”; in line 20, after “U.S.C.”, 
to strike out “1571 (B)“ and insert 1571 
(b)“; on page 4, line 13, after “(i)”, to 
strike out “The” and insert “the”; on 
page 8, line 17, after the word “includ- 
ing”, to strike out “noxious weed” and 
insert “noxious-weed”; on page 10, line 
1, after “Sec. 12.’’, to insert “(a)”; at the 
beginning of line 17, to strike out “ “(b)” 
and insert “(b)”; at the beginning of line 
19, to strike out“ (c)“ and insert 
%,)“; on page 11, line 6, after the word 
“as”, to strike out “stated.” and insert 
stated.“; in line 9, after “(4)”, to strike 
out “Any” and insert “any”; in line 21, 
after “(5)”, to strike out “Any” and in- 
sert “any”; on page 14, at the beginning 
of line 20, to strike out “pure”; and, in 
line 24, after the word “time”, to insert 
“to time”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
a eae and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read a third time and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1632), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF BILL 

This bill would simplify, modernize, and 
otherwise improve the Federal Seed Act. 

It would 

(1) Delete specific references to Alaska and 
Hawaii, since they are now States; 

(2) Delete a long statutory list of agricul- 
tural seeds which has beeen superseded by 
regulations authorized by law; 
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(3) Substitute “soybeans”, “flax”, “carrot” 
and “radish” (which represent single species) 
for “wheat”, “oat”, “vetch, and ‘“sweet- 
clover’ (which represent more than one 
species) as examples of names of kinds of 
seed, since the use of wheat, oat, vetch, and 
sweetclover as examples prevents the Secre- 
tary from requiring separate kind names for 
each of the species represented by those 
names; 

(4) Require agricultural seed generally 
labeled as to variety either to be so labeled 
or to be labeled so as to make it clear that 
the variety is not stated on the label; 

(5) Require hybrid agricultural or vege- 
table seed (except lawn and turf mixtures 
in containers of 60 pounds or less) to be la- 
beled as hybrid, since hybrid seed will not 
ordinarily produce seed suitable for planting; 

(6) Require inoculated seed to be labeled 
as to the date the inoculant is no longer 
claimed effective; 

(7) In the case of containers of more than 
1 pound, remove the requirement that seed 
of below standard germination bear the words 
“below standard,” since purchasers in that 
quantity understand the actual germination 
data shown; 

(8) Remove the 9-month limit on the 
expanded period the Secretary may allow be- 
tween germination test and introduction 
into commerce, since new packaging provides 
longer viability; 

(9) Permit lawn and turf mixture in con- 
tainers of 50 pounds or less to omit state- 
ments concerning tion of other ag- 
ricultural seed components and origin, since 
these are not significant to lawn and turf 
seed purchasers; 

(10) Include seed treatment among the 
items on which records must be kept so that 
compliance can be determined; 

(11) Provide for “reasonable” instead of 
“all proper” precautions being taken to in- 
sure proper identification of certain seeds 
(not considered a material change) ; 

(12) Provide that seed would not be 
deemed mislabeled as to treatment if the 
substance used was indistinguishable from 
the substance intended to be used. This 
provision is intended to protect not only 
persons treating the seed, but also purchasers 
who relabel and are unable to distinguish 
the treated seed from seed treated: with the 
substance shown by the label; 

(18) Require imported seed to be labeled 
as to each 5 percent component of agricul- 
tural seed, and to designate as hybrid each 
5 percent hybrid component; 

(14) Require imported seed that has been 
treated to show the same information as to 
treatment required of seed in interstate com- 
merce; 

(15) Permit selective (rather than univer- 
sal) testing of seed for pure live 
seed content, so as to avoid delays in impor- 
tation. (The importer may, at his cost, have 
any lot tested. All seed in interstate com- 
merce must be correctly labeled, so the gen- 
eral public is protected.) ; 

(16) Permit importation of seed not 
meeting pure live seed, or staining, require- 
ments, where it is to be used only for seed 
production by or for the importer; 

(17) Repeal the statutory tolerances on 
noxious-weed seeds in imported seed, since 
tolerances are also provided in the testing 
operation, resulting in a double tolerance 
at the present time; and 

(18) Amend the definition of interstate 
commerce to apply to labeling for treatment 
in the same manner as to labeling for variety 
and origin, i 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The committee amendments (except for 
the deleting “p in sec, 18) correct typo- 
graphical errors, punctuation, citations, and 
subsection designation. The deletion of 
pure“ in section 18 is required because the 
Department. has informed the committee 
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that it is impossible to determine the pure- 
live seed content of a component in a mix- 
ture, there being no way of identifying the 
chaff and other inert matter. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMER’S HOME ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT OF 1961 


The bill (H.R. 15510) to amend the 
Consolidated Farmer’s Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961 to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to hold pre- 
payments made to the Secretary by in- 
sured loan borrowers and transmit them 
to the holder of the note in installments 
as they become due was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1633), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

This bill permits the Department of Agri- 
culture, in servicing an insured loan, to hold 
amounts prepaid by the borrower and trans- 
mit them to the noteholder as they become 
due. Under existing law all prepayments 
must be transmitted to the noteholder not 
later than the first annual installment due 
date following their receipt. 

The objective is to make the loans at- 
tractive to investors by providing for a con- 
stant predictable flow of payments. The in- 
terest accruing on any prepayment between 
the date it is received by the Department 
and the date it is transmitted to the note- 
holder is borne by the Government. How- 
ever, this does hot necessarily represent a 
loss to the Government since it has the use 
of the funds during that period. 

In many instances, cumulative prepay- 
ments are sufficient to preclude any payment 
being required on the note for several years. 
Many investors object strenuously when they 
do not receive at least the amount of ac- 
crued interest on each installment due date. 
Some also object because under present reg- 
ulations the amount of annual earnings 
on their investment cannot be predicted with 
any certainty. If a borrower makes a large 
prepayment, this reduces the lenders inter- 
est earnings in future years. The pro 
amendment would make it possible to advise 
investors of the exact amount of interest 
and principal they will receive each year ex- 
cept for final payments in full. The pro- 
posed amendment would make these insured 
loans more attractive to investors because 
they would receive only the regular annual 
installments as they fall due, regardless of 
the aggregate amount of prepayments except 
final payments. 

Prepayments not needed to meet install- 
ments when due would be retained in the 
insurance fund. The fund would bear the 
burden of paying interest accrued from the 
date of the prepayment to the date of trans- 
mittal to the holder. However, such inter- 
est cost would be minimized to the extent 
that prepayments held in the fund would be 
used to pay off borrowings from the Treas- 
ury, with the accompanying savings of inter- 
est on such borrowings, or to the extent that 
they would be invested in interest-bearing 
obligations of the United States. 


,GILMOUR C. MacDONALD, COLONEL, 
U.S. AIR FORCE (RETIRED) 


The bill (H.R. 7546) for the relief of 
Gilmour C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. 
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Air Force (retired) was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1653), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt, 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to waive any statute of limitations and con- 
fer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court of Claims 
to hear, determine, and render judgment 
upon any legal or equitable claim filed by 
Gilmour C. MacDonald for compensation for 
the use during World War II and the Korean 
conflict of a tubular caltrop tire-puncturing 
device allegedly invented by him. 


STATEMENT 


The House report in its favorable action 
on H.R. 7546, relates the following: 

“The bill, H.R, 7546, was the subject of a 
subcommittee hearing on June 9, 1966, at 
which time the subcommittee heard testi- 
mony in support of the bill and testimony in 
opposition by representatives of the Air 
Force. At that hearing the attorney for the 
claimant and the claimant himself testified 
as to the circumstances under which Mr. 
MacDonald disclosed his idea of a caltrop 
tire-puncturing device to the United States 
through the National Inventors Council. As 
is noted in the Department of the Air Force 
report, on September 30, 1940, the National 
Inventors Council received a letter from Gil- 
mour C. MacDonald suggesting a design for 
a tubular caltrop device to be used for mili- 
tary purposes. Enclosed with the letter were 
photographs of the device, At the time of 
this submission Mr. MacDonald had not yet 
entered upon active duty with the Army. 
The Air Force report further noted that on 
November 25, 1940, the claimant also sub- 
mitted a similar letter with photographs of 
the same device to the Field Service Section, 
Material Division of the Army Corps at 
Wright Field, Ohio. 

“The information submitted to the commit- 
tee and the exhibits of the device displayed 
to the committee at the hearing establish 
the fact that a caltrop is a four-pointed 
metal device so constructed that three of 
the points form a base on the ground and 
the other sharpened point extends directly 
upward. Colonel MacDonald’s design was 
constructed of tubular material for the pur- 
pose of deflating the tires of enemy vehicles 
or aircraft. One of the points relied upon 
by Colonel MacDonald in connection with 
his claim is that the tubular construction 
could cause tire deflation even if there was a 
self-sealing feature to the tire. : 

“The Air Force report details the circum- 
stances and some of the history concerning 
the matter and it is apparent that Colonel 
MacDonald has over the years sought to as- 
sert his claim by some administrative action; 


however, the Air Force report observed that 


as far back as 1948, the review of the matter 
by the Departments of the Air Force and 
Army resulted in the determination that 
there was no apparent statutory authority to 
settle the claim. However, the committee 
feels that this course of action shows that 
Colonel MacDonald was diligent in seeking 
to maintain his right to claim compensation 
and that, therefore, the committee is justi- 
fied in recommending a waiver of any ap- 
plicable statute of limitations which might 
be asserted to bar his claim. 

“The committee feels that a jurisdictional 
bill is the only fair and logical way to re- 
solve this matter. There are difficult legal 
and factual questions concerning the claim 
which can best be resolved by the Court of 
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Claims. Each year that court considers a 
large number of claims involving patents 
and it is, therefore, logical that this forum 
be selected for the consideration of this 
case.” 

The committee, after consideration of all 
of the foregoing, concurs in the action of 
the House of Representatives and recom- 
mends that the bill, H.R. 7546, be considered 
favorably. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY, OF THE UNITED 
STATES SITUATED IN THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The bill (H.R. 11253) to provide for 
the conveyance of certain real property 
of the United States situated in the State 
of Pennsylvania was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1652), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Attorney General to convey 
approximately 2.73 acres of land to the White 
Deer Baptist Church of Allenwood, Pa., upon 
payment to the United States of the fair mar- 
ket value of the land. 


STATEMENT 


In reference to this claim, the House relates 
the following: 

“The Department of Justice in its report 
to the committee on the bill stated that it 
would have no objection to the enactment 
of the bill. 

“The White Deer Baptist Church of Allen- 
wood, Pa., occupies a church site of 1.59 acres, 
which is entirely surrounded except for ac- 
cess to a road by the 4,226-acre Federal prison 
camp at Allenwood.. The land described in 
the bill would expand the church site on 
three sides so as to make it possbile for the 
church to furnish parking facilities for its 
members. Further, the information supplied 
to the committee indicates that the present 
boundaries of the land are such that one 
corner of the church building is within 
inches of the boundary. 

“In its report to the committee, the Justice 
Department indicated that the description 
contained in the bill was not as precise as 
might be desired. In the course of the con- 
sideration of the bill, the members of the 
committee inquired into the matter of the 
description and have concluded that the 
description in the bill is adequate for the 
purpose of authorizing a conveyance of the 
land which is the purpose of the bill. The 
precise description would be contained in any 
conveyance by the United States executed 
under the authority of the legislation, The 
principal difference between the description 
in the bill and the Department report is that 
the Justice Department would seek to except 
the land now owned by the church by a metes 
and bounds description. 

“This exception is already referred to in 
section 1 of the bill. It is felt that the actual 
conveyance of the land by deed from the 
United States can make this exception in 
accordance with the authority expressly pro- 
vided in the bill, and it is further suggested 
that such a conveyance be made on the basis 
of an actual survey of the land which will 
accurately fix the boundaries so defined. 

“In view of the fact that the Department 
of Justice does not object to the conveyance 
and the bill provides that the conveyance 
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shall be made upon payment of the fair mar- 
ket value as determined by the Attorney 
General, the committee has determined that 
the authorization is to the best interest of 
the Government and the church.” 

The committee has reviewed the foregoing 
and the attachments hereto, and concurs in 
the action of the House of Representatives, 
and recommends that the bill, H.R. 11253, be 
considered favorably. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (H.R. 5912) for the relief of 
the estates of certain former members 
of the U.S. Navy Band was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the bill go over. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be passed over. 


AMENDMENT OF THE TRADING 
WITH THE ENEMY ACT 


The bill (S. 3353) to amend the Trad- 
ing With the Enemy Act to provide for 
the transfer of three paintings to the 
Federal Republic of Germany in trust 
for the Weimar Museum was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 3353 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended (62 Stat, 1246; 50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
39), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any of the provi- 
sions of subsections (a) through (d) of this 
section, the Attorney General is hereby au- 
thorized to transfer the three paintings vest- 
ed under Vesting Order Numbered 8107, 
dated January 28, 1947, to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, to be held in trust for 
eventual transfer to the Weimar Museum, 
Weimer, State of Thuringia, Germany, in 
accord with the terms of an agreement to be 
made between the United States and the 
Federal Republic of Germany.” 


- Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1635), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize the 
Attorney General on behalf of the United 
States to transfer certain paintings to the 
Federal Republic of Germany to be held in 
trust for eventual transfer to the Weimar 
Museum, Weimar, State of Thuringia, Ger- 
many, in accordance with the terms of an 
agreement which will be made between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany if the legislation is enacted. 

STATEMENT 

The bill is recommended by both the De- 
partment of State and the Attorney General 
of the United States. 

The three paintings consist of “Self Por- 
trait’? by Rembrandt, “Portrait of a Man” by 
Terborch and “Portrait of a Young Woman” 
by Tischbein and are of substantial artistic 


and historical importance, as well as being 
valuable, 
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Photographs of the three paintings, before 
and after restoration, are currently in the 
committee files. The following is in brief the 
recent history of the paintings: 

The paintings, which are the subject of 
this legislation, were stolen on April 18, 1922, 
from the Weimar Museum by two German 
soldiers, both unidentified. At a later stage 
they were purchased by a German merchant 
seaman who brought them to this country 
in 1934 where they were acquired by a U.S. 
citizen who resided in Dayton, Ohio. The Of- 
fice of Alien Property, learning in 1946 of the 
presence of these paintings in the United 
States and their background, vested the 
paintings on the basis that the paintings 
were German owned. 

Under existing legislation the Department 
of Justice cannot return the paintings to 
Germany even though they were stolen, but 
is required to sell them and deposit the pro- 
ceeds in the war claims fund. The Depart- 
ment of State is of the view that it would be 
prejudical to our foreign relations to sell 
these paintings, which are part of the Ger- 
man cultural heritage. The paintings, as 
valuable works of art, should go back to the 
German people. Since they cannot be re- 
turned under present U.S. laws, a view con- 
curred in by the Department of Justice, it is 
necessary that return be authorized by this 
legislation which the committee recommends 
favorably to the Senate. 

Since the Weimar Museum is in East Ger- 
many, and is subject to a regime which the 
U.S. Government does not recognize as a 
legitimate government, the legislation pro- 
vides for the return of the paintings to the 
Federal Republic of Germany to be held in 
trust for eventual return to the Weimar 
Museum. This committee has received from 
the State Department draft copies of the 
proposed exchange of notes copies of which 
are attached hereto, under which the Federal 
Republic of Germany would agree with the 
United States to hold the paintings in trust 
for such eventual return. These notes would 
be exchanged between the two Governments 
as soon as the legislation is enacted. 

Evidence before the committee indicated a 
rather nebulous cloud on the title of the 
Rembrandt “Self Portrait.” This cloud arises 


‘from an arbitral decision of the highest state 


court of Thuringia some 48 years ago which, 
being in East Germany, is not available for 
examination. Since the committee is pre- 
cluded from examination of the East Ger- 
man court records it could not make its own 
determination of the title dispute, if any. 
Por this reason the committee recommended 
that the proposed exchange of notes between 
the United States and the Federal Republic 
of Germany be revised so as to permit the 
resolution of this possible title dispute by 
the proper German forum. It is noted that 
presently, under the sovereign laws of the 
United States, absolute fee simple title of 
the three paintings resides in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. However, the committee was reluc- 
tant to use the sovereignty of the United 
States as a means of precluding any just 
claim by a German civilian. The committee 
therefore suggested that the paintings be put 
in the same position, after time of the origi- 
nal theft from the Weimar Museum. 

The Department of State has been in com- 
munication with the representatives of the 
Federal Republic of Germany. They fully 
concur in the proposed legislation and the 
exchange of notes containing the suggested 
committee revision. 

In normal course, these paintings would 
have been sold by the Attorney General at 
public sale and the proceeds transferred to 
the Treasury for deposit to the war claims 
fund. Since these paintings, however, are 
valuable works of art which form a part of 
the cultural heritage of the German people, 
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it is felt that the disposition by sale would 
be prejudicial to the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

Legally, if it is considered that a public sale 
of this vested p does not serve the 
public interest of the United States then this 
legislation is necessary to return the paint- 
ings to Germany for the following reasons: 

Although the Attorney General has 
broad powers to deal with vested prop- 
erty under section 5(b) of the Trading With 
the Enemy At, these powers may be lim- 
ited by section 39 of the act. Section 39 (a) 
has long prohibited returns of vested prop- 
erty to Germany and its nationals; and the 
amendment of section 39 by Public Law 87- 
846 of October 22, 1962, further requires that 
the net proceeds remaining upon completion 
of the administration, liquidation and dis- 
position of vested property shall be covered 
into the Treasury for deposit in the war 
claims fund. There is doubt, therefore, that 
the Attorney General could transfer title to 
these paintings to the Federal Republic of 
Germany without enabling legislation such 
as S. 3353. 

The Office of Alien Property received con- 
firmation of the paintings’ authenticity and 
information on their ownership in a letter 
of September 27, 1946, from Wilhelm R. W. 
Koehler. A copy of this letter has been fur- 
nished to the committee. Mr. Koehler was 
director of the Weimar Museum when the 
paintings were stolen, and he was in 1946 as- 
sociated with the Foggs Museum of Art at 
Harvard University. He reported that the 
Weimar Museum was a public institution the 
administration of which was directly de- 
pendent on the Ministry for Culture of the 
State of Thuringia. He said unequivocally 
that the museum owned the Terboch and 
Tischbein paintings. With respect to the 
Rembrandt self-portrait he reported that it 
was originally the property of the Grand 
Duke of Sachsen-Weimar and was loaned by 
him to the museum in 1909 along with other 
works of art. It remained his property until 
after the revolution of 1918. At that time, 
the highest court of Thuringia, acting as 
an arbitration committee, decreed that the 
loaned works of art, including the Rem- 
brandt, should go to the State of Thuringia. 

Under the Trading With the Enemy Act 
it made no difference to the exercise of the 
power to vest if the paintings were owned 
by a German governmental institution or by 
one or a group of German nationals resident 
in Germany. Germany property was vestible. 
Moreover, it was clear that the American 
purchaser of the stolen paintings had not 
obtained good title to them either under the 
law of the State of New York where they 
had been purchased, nor under the law of 
the State of, Ohio where they were located. 
Accordingly, on February 28, 1947, vesting 
order No. 8107 vested title to the paintings 
in the Attorney General to be held for the 
United States. The paintings were then 
shipped to Washington, D.C., where they 
have been stored in the vaults of the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art. 

The monetary value of the three paintings 
is not readily assessable. It should be noted, 
however, that the failure to credit to the 
war claims fund whatever. value may fairly 
be attributed to them would not substan- 
tially prejudice the rights of any claimant 
to that fund, deposits to which currently 
exceed $464 million. 

The committee has received assurance 
from the Department of State that prior 
to transfer of these paintings to the Federal 
Republic of Germany there will be a public 
showing at the National Gallery of Art for 
the artistic and cultural benefit of the citi- 
zens of the United States. 

In view of the foregoing the committee 
recommends favorable enactment of S. 3353. 
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AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28, EN- 
TITLED “JUDICIARY AND JUDI- 
CIAL PROCEDURE” WITH RE- 
SPECT TO THE COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1665) to amend title 28, en- 
titled “Judiciary and Judicial Procedure” 
of the United States Code to confer jur- 
isdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, determine, and render judgment in 
special jurisdictional cases and for other 
purposes which had been reported from 
the Committee on the Judiciary with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 1492 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 2509. Congressional reference cases 

“Any bill, except a bill for a pension, may 
be referred by either House of Congress to 
the chief commissioner of the Court of 
Claims for a report in conformity with sec- 
tion 2509 of this title.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2509 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


"$ 2509. Congressional reference cases 

“(a) Whenever a bill, except a bill for a 
pension, is referred by either House of Con- 
gress to the chief commissioner of the Court 
of Claims pursuant to section 1492 of this 
title, the chief commissioner shall designate 
& trial commissioner for the case and a panel 
of three commissioners of the court to serve 
as a reviewing body. One member of the re- 
view panel shall be designated as presiding 
commissioner of the panel. 

“(b) Proceedings in a congressional refer- 
ence case shall be under rules and regula- 
tions prescribed for the purpose by the chief 
commissioner who is hereby authorized and 
directed to require the application of the 
pertinent rules of practice of the Court of 
Claims insofar as feasible. Each trial com- 
missioner and each review panel shall have 
authority to do and perform any acts which 
may be necessary or proper for the efficient 
performance of their duties, including the 
power of subpena and the power to admin- 
ister oaths and affirmations. None of the 
rules, rulings, findings, or conclusions au- 
thorized by this section shall be subject to 
judicial review. 

“(c) The trial commissioner to whom a 
congressional reference case is assigned by 
the chief commissioner shall proceed in ac- 
cordance with the applicable rules to deter- 
mine the facts, including facts relating to 
delay or laches, facts bearing upon the ques- 
tion whether the bar of any statute of limi- 
tation should be removed, or facts claimed to 
excuse the claimant for not having resorted 
to any established legal remedy. He shall 
append to his findings of fact conclusions 
sufficient to inform Congress whether the 
demand is a legal or equitable claim or a 
gratuity, and the amount, if any, legally or 
equitably due from the United States to the 
claimant. 

“(d) The findings and conclusions of the 
trial commissioner shall be submitted by 
him, together with the record in the case, to 
the review panel of commissioners for re- 
view by it pursuant to such rules as may 
be provided for the purpose, which shall in- 
clude provisions for submitting the report 
of the trial commissioner to the parties for 
consideration, exception, and argument be- 
fore the panel. The panel, by majority vote, 
shall adopt or modify the findings or the 
conclusions of the trial commissioner. 

“(e) The panel shall submit its report to 
the chief commissioner for transmission to 
the appropriate House of Congress. 

“(f) Any act or failure to act or other con- 
duct by a party, a witness; or an attorney 
which would call for the imposition of sanc- 
tions under the rules of practice of the Court 
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of Claims shall be noted by the panel or the 
trial commissioner at the time of occurrence 
thereof and upon failure of the delinquent 
or offending party, witness, or atttorney to 
make prompt compliance with the order of 
the panel or the trial commissioner a full 
statement of the circumstances shall be in- 
corporated in the report of the panel. 

“(g) The Court of Claims is hereby au- 
thorized and directed, under such regula- 
tions as it may prescribe, to provide the 
facilities and services of the office of the 
clerk of the court for the filing, processing, 
hearing, and dispatch of congressional refer- 
ence cases and to include within its annual 
appropriations the costs thereof and other 
costs of administration, including (but with- 
out limitation to the items herein listed) 
the salaries and traveling expenses of the 
commissioners serving as trial commission- 
ers and panel members, mailing and service 
of process, necessary physical facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies, and personnel (including 
secretaries and law clerks).” 

Sec. 3. Section 792(a) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Court shall designate one of the commission- 
ers to serve at the will of the court as chief 
commissioner.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 28, entitled ‘Judi- 
ciary and Judicial Procedure’, of the 
United States Code to provide for the 
reporting of congressional] reference cases 
by commissioners of the United States 
Court of Claims.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1643), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to provide a pro- 
cedure whereby complex issues of fact raised 
by claims for private relief bills may be re- 
ferred to commissioners of the Court of 
Claims for an advisory report to the Congress. 


STATEMENT 


Each year a number of claims for private 
relief legislation come to the Congress that 
raise complex issues of fact which must be 
resolved before the Congress can determine 
whether the relief requested ought to be 
granted. The relevant committees of the 
Congress have usually found that they lack 
the time, facilities and expertise necessary to 
hear the evidence and make the determing- 
tions of these issues. Congress has therefore 
traditionally sought to make use of other 
means to hear these issues, while retaining 
for itself the prerogative of granting or deny- 
ing the relief sought. 

Until recently, the procedure followed in 
such cases was for one House of Congress to 
refer any such private relief bill to the Court 
of Claims for a report on the facts and ad- 
visory conclusions as to whether the relief 
requested should be granted. 28 U.S.C., sec- 
tions 1492, 2509. On the basis of the Court 
of Claims’ report on each of the “Congres- 
sional reference cases,” Congress would then 
decide whether or not to enact the private 
relief bill. 

In 1962, however, in the case of Glidden 
Co. v. Zdanok, 370 U.S. 530, the Supreme 
Court held that the Court of Claims was a 
court of the United States within the mean- 
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ing of article III of the Constitution. It is 
well settled that an article III court may only 
decide cases and controversies, and may not 
render merely advisory opinions that other 
branches of the Government are free to dis- 
regard. Accordingly, the effect of the de- 
cision in Glidden that the Court of Claims 
is an article III court was to preclude the 
continued exercise by that court of the ad- 
visory jurisdiction on congressional reference 
cases as provided by 28 U.S.C. sections 1492 
and 2509. Since the Glidden decision the 
Court of Claims has regretfully declined to 
accept any further congressional reference 
cases. 

H.R. 1665 was introduced in order to pro- 
vide an alternative means of handling con- 
gressional reference cases. The bill as passed 
by the House of Representatives provides that 
the Court of Claims, upon reference by reso- 
lution of one House of Congress, would have 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding any statute of 
limitations, to render judgment for the 
amount, if any, determined to be legally or 
equitably due from the United States. The 
Department of Justice raised several substan- 
tial objections. to this approach to the prob- 
lem, both before the House Committee on 
the Judiciary and before the Subcommittee 
on Improvements in Judicial Machinery at a 
hearing held on June 10, 1965. 

The Department put forth two major con- 
stitutional arguments against HR. 1665 in 
its original form: (1) It would allow only 
one House of Congress, without Presidential 
approval, to perform two actions traditionally 
requiring normal legislative procedures— 
conferring jurisdiction upon a court of the 
United States, and waiving the statute of 
limitations for a particular case, and (2) it 
would call upon a court of the United States 
to perform essentially legislative functions by 
permitting the Court of Claims to decide 
whether as a matter of policy and equity the 
United States ought to pay money to a claim- 
ant when there might not be any sum legally 
due. ; 

The committee believes that there is merit 
in these contentions of the Department of 
Justice, particularly with respect to the lat- 
ter of the two objections. It is difficult to 
justify granting to a court the power to con- 
fer what has traditionally been regarded as 
legislative grace. It is for Congress to de- 
cide, after being fully informed of the facts, 
whether the equities of a particular situation 
are such that rules of law of general applica- 
tion ought to be suspended for that one case. 
For these reasons, the staff of the Subcom- 
mittee on Improvements in Judicial Ma- 
chinery has endeavored for the past several 
months to devise a substitute measure, satis- 
factory to both the Department of Justice 
and the Court of Claims, which would retain 
the advisory feature of present law. The 
amended bill would achieve this purpose and 
has the acceptance of the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Court of Claims. 

The amended bill provides for reference of 
claims for private relief bills by resolution of 
one House of Congress to the chief commis- 
sioner of the Court of Claims, who would ap- 
point both a trial commissioner to hear the 
evidence and prepare suggested findings, and 
a panel of three commissioners of the court 
to sit as a reviewing body and report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the appropriate 
House of Congress. The report of this panel 
of Commissioners to the Congress is wholly 
advisory, and the power to grant legislative 
grace by passing the relief bill remains solely 
in the hands of the Congress. The commit- 
tee is of the opinion that this approach is 
preferable both on constitutional grounds 
and for reasons of policy. 

In the letter of the Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral to Senator JosEPH D. Typrncs, chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, dated August 22, 1966, 
the Department of Justice questions the need 
for this legislation. The Deputy Attorney 
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General also recommends that private relief 
legislation be used sparingly, and that gen- 
eral legislation is always preferable, Your 
committee feels that it is in order to make 
some comment about these observations. 

The contention that general legislation is 
preferable and should be sufficient to cover 
all cases attributes to the legislative branch 
a degree of omniscience and prescience that 
this committee is unwilling to claim for it- 
self. It is impossible, particularly in legis- 
lation regulatng the relationship between 
the Government and private parties, to take 
account of all eventualities. 

It should also be remembered that in the 
special area with which private relief leg- 
islation deals, factors that in other areas 
ameliorate the possible harsh effects of gen- 
eral laws may not exist. Government of- 
flelals are understandably unwilling to spend 
the taxpayers’ money in situations in which 
they are not clearly authorized by statute to 
do so, whereas in a comparable situation a 
private party might well decide that, al- 
though under the law his obligation is not 
clear, he will pay another person what he 
feels that equity and fair play dictate he pay. 
Conversely, a Government official—despite 
his personal view of the equities of a par- 
ticular situation—will be extremely reluc- 
tant to fail to press the Government’s rights 
under a general statute, while a private party 
might decide that in good conscience he 
should forgo what is legally his due. 

In addition, in applying statutes regulat- 
ing the rights and obligations of the Gov- 
ernment the courts have less freedom to ad- 
just their decisions to the equities of par- 
ticular situations than they do in develop- 
ing the common law of relationships among 
private parties. For all these reasons, the 
committee is of the opinion that private re- 
lief legislation is both useful and necessary, 
and that this legislation is needed in order 
to facilitate congressional action on such 
private legislation. 

The committee does agree with the Deputy 
Attorney General, however, that general leg- 
islation, where feasible, is preferable to pri- 
vate relief legislation, and that the Congress 
should exercise restraint in the utilization of 
this legislation, referring claims for private 
relief to the chief commissioner of the Court 
of Claims only when complex issues of fact 
must be resolved as a prerequisite for relief. 

Accordingly, the committee recommends 
that the bill H.R. 1665, as amended, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


ARTURO D. LAGASCA, JR. 


The bill (S. 2462) for the relief of Ar- 
turo D. Lagasca, Jr. was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S. 2462 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congres assembled, That, for the pur- 
poses of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Arturo L. Lagasca, Junior, shall be held 
and considered to have been lawfully ad- 
mitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of the date of the enactment 
of this Act, upon payment of the required 
visa fee. Upon the granting of permanent 
residence to such alien as provided for in 
this Act, the Secretary of State shall instruct 
the proper quota-control officer to deduct 
one number from the appropriate quota for 
the first year that such quota is available. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1644), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 3 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Arturo D. Lagasca, Jr. The bill pro- 
vides for an appropriate quota deduction 
and for the payment of the required visa 
fee. 


DR. ANSELMO S. ALVAREZ-GOMEZ 


The bill (S. 2513) for the relief of Dr. 
Anselmo S. Alvarez-Gomez was consid- 
ered, ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2513 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Anselmo S. Alvarez-Gomez shall 
be held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of June 16, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1645), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Anselmo S. Alvarez-Gomez as of 
June 16, 1961. The beneficiary was lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence on March 
5, 1964, and the bill will credit his prior resi- 
dence in a nonimmigrant status toward the 
naturalization requirements of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. 


DR. MARIA YOLANDA RAFAELA 
MIRANDA y MONTEAGUDO 


The bill (S. 2543) for the relief of Dr. 
Maria Yolanda Rafaela Miranda y Mon- 
teagudo was considered, ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2543 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Doctor Maria Yolanda Rafaela 
Miranda y Monteagudo shall be held and 
considered to have been lawfully admitted 
to the United States for permanent resi- 
dence as of September 30, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1646), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Maria Yolanda Rafaela Miranda 


y Monteagudo as of September 30, 1960. The 
beneficiary was lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence on March 3, 1963, and the 
bill will credit her prior residence in a non- 
immigrant status toward the naturalization 
requirements of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 
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DR. HILDA W. PEREZ DE GONZALEZ 


The bill (S. 2587) for the relief of Dr. 
Hilda W. Perez de Gonzalez was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2587 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purposes of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Doctor Hilda W. Perez de Gon- 
zalez shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of May 24, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1647), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Hilda W. Perez de Gonzalez as 
of May 24, 1961. The beneficiary was law- 
fully admitted for permanent residence on 
October 30, 1963, and the bill will credit her 
prior residence in a nonimmigrant status 
toward the naturalization requirements of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


DR. JULIO VALDES-RODRIGUEZ 


The bill (S. 2754) for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Valdes-Rodriguez was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 2754 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Julio Valdes-Rodriguez shall be 
held and considered to have been lawfully 
admitted to the United States for permanent 
residence as of April 9, 1962. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1648), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Julio Valdes-Rodriguez as of 
April 9, 1962, The beneficiary was lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence on Au- 
gust 17, 1965, and the bill will credit his 
prior residence in a nonimmigrant status 
toward the naturalization requirements of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


DR. ALBERTO FERNANDEZ-BRAVO 
Y AMAT 


The bill (S. 2757) for the relief of Dr. 
Alberto Fernandez-Bravo y Amat was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 2757 

Be it enacted by the Senate and Hi 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
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purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Alberto Fernandez-Bravo y Amat 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of July 3, 1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1649), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

‘There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. RAFAEL JACINTO NOBO Y 
PIVIDAL 


The bill (S. 2762) for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael Jacinto Nobo y Pividal (Rafael 
Nobo) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2762 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Rafael Jacinto Nobo y Pividal 
(Rafael Nobo) shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of June 28, 
1961. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor» an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1650), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Rafael Jacinto Nobo y Pividal 
(Rafael Nobo) as of June 28, 1961. The bene- 
ficiary was lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence on September 28, 1962, and the bill 
will credit his prior residence in a nonimmi- 
grant status toward the naturalization re- 
quirements of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS 


The beneficiary of the bill is a 46-year-old 
native and citizen of Cuba, who was admitted 
to the United States as a visitor on June 28, 
1961. He was granted an indefinite time 
within which to depart from the United 
States. The beneficiary obtained an immi- 
grant visa in Canada, and was thereafter law- 
fully admitted to this country for permanent 
residence on September 28, 1962. The bene- 
ficiary desires to practice medicine in the 
State of Florida, but he cannot take the 
requisite examination until he acquires U.S. 
citizenship. 


DR. MARCIAL ALFREDO MARTI 
PRIETO 


The bill (S. 2763) for the relief of Dr. 
Marcial Alfredo Marti Prieto (Alfredo 
Marti) was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2763 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act, Doctor Marcial Alfredo Marti Prieto 
(Alfredo Marti) shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of July 15, 
1961, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1651), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to grant the 
status of permanent residence in the United 
States to Dr. Marcial Alfredo Marti Prieto 
(Alfredo Marti) as of July 15, 1961. The 
beneficiary was lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence on August 21, 1962, and the 
bill will credit his prior residence in a non- 
immigrant status toward the naturalization 
requirements of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. 


DR. HECTOR JESUS SANCHEZ- 
HERNANDEZ 

The bill (S. 3016) for the relief of Dr. 
Hector Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 3016 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Doctor Hector Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez 
shall be held and considered to have been 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence as of October 25, 1960. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1636), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill is to enable the 
beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


SETSUKO WILSON 


The bill (S. 3300) for the relief of 
Setsuko Wilson (nee Hiranaka) was con- 
sidered, ordered to be engrossed for a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 

S. 3300 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provision of section 212(a) 
(23) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
Setsuko Wilson (nee Hiranaka) may be is- 
sued a visa and be admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence if she is found 
to be otherwise admissible under the pro- 
visions of that Act: Provided, That this ex- 
emption shall apply only to a ground for 
exclusion of which the Department of State 
or the Department of Justice has knowledge 
prior to the enactment of this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1637), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
excluding provision of existing law relating 
to one who has been convicted for violation 
of the narcotics law and larceny in behalf of 
the wife of a US. citizen member of the 
U.S. Air Force. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS , 

The beneficiary of the bill is a 33-year-old 
native and citizen of Japan who is the wife 
of a U.S. citizen member of the U.S, Air 
Force whom she married in Japan on Decem- 
ber 9, 1968. She presently resides in Japan 
with her husband who has been stationed 
there since May 1962. The beneficiary has 
been found ineligible to receive a visa as one 
previously convicted of larceny and a nar- 
cotics law violation. Without the waiver 
provided for in the bill, the beneficiary will. 
be unable to accompany her citizen husband 
to the United States when he is reassigned. 


WEN SHI YU 


The bill (S. 3566) for the relief of Wen 
Shi-Yu was considered, ordered to be en- 
grossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3566 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for the 
purposes of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, Wen Shi Yu shall be held and considered 
to have been lawfully admitted to the United 
States for permanent residence as of Octo- 
ber 5, 1957. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1639), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 
The purpose of the bill is to enable the 


beneficiary to file a petition for naturaliza- 
tion. 


DR. DEAN H. GOSSELIN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2040) for the relief of Dr. Dean 
H. Gosselin which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary 
with amendments on page 2, line 5, after 
the word “amended”, to strike out “(42 
U.S.C. 213(a)(2))” and insert (42 
U.S.C. 213a (a) (2)”; in line 7, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “exist at the 
time he is so considered” and insert “ex- 
isted at the time he was separated from 
active duty”; and, in line 10, after the 
word “duty.”, to strike out “If retired for 
disability, Dr. Gosselin’s retired pay shall 
commence on the date of such retire- 
ment.” and insert “If Doctor Gosselin is 
found eligible for disability retirement, 
his retirement and retired pay shall be. 
effective from and after July 7, 1964.”; 
so as to make the bill read: 


S. 2040 


Be it.enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds that Doctor Dean H. 
Gosselin, a commissioned officer in the United 
States Public Health Service, was separated 
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from active duty on July 6, 1964, that with - 
in three months of such date he was found 
to have a brain tumor which has totally dis- 
abled him, that the condition which has re- 
sulted in. this disability was initially in- 
curred while he was on active duty, and that 
the Public Health Service is now precluded 
by law from considering him for disability 
retirement. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, the Public Health Service may 
consider Doctor Gosselin for disability re- 
tirement in accordance with chapter 61, title 
10, United States Code, and section 221(a) 
(2) of the Public Health Service Act, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 213a(a)(2)), based up- 
on those disabilities, and the degree thereof, 
which existed at the time he was separated 
from active duty and which are determined 
to have been incurred in line of duty. If 
Doctor Gosselin is found eligible for disabil- 
ity retirement, his retirement and retired 
pay shall be effective from and after July 7, 
1964. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1638), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

i PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation, 
as amended, is to authorize the Public Health 
Service to consider Dr. Dean H. Gosselin, a 
former commissioned officer, for disability 
retirement under chapter 61, title 10, United 
States Code, and section 221(a)(2) of the 
Public Health Service Act based on those dis- 
abilities, and degrees thereof, which existed 
at the time he was separated from the Public 
Health Service, and which are determined to 
have been incurred in line of duty. If so re- 
tired, Dr. Gosselin’s retired pay would be- 
come effective on and after July 7, 1964. 


STATEMENT 


Under chapter 61, title 10, United States 
Code, as such chapter is extended to com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health Serv- 
ice by section 221(a) (2) of the Public Health 
Service Act, the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is authorized to direct the 
disability retirement of a commissioned of- 
ficer only while the officer is still on active 
duty. Thus as Dr. Gosselin was ted 
from active duty on July 6, 1964, there is no 
existing provision of law which would au- 
thorize him to be considered for retirement 
after that date. Within 3 months from such 
separation, Dr. Gosselin was found to have a 
brain tumor which has totally disabled him 
from any gainful employment. 

Dr. Gosselin was given & physical examina- 
tion shortly before his separation. The re- 
port of this examination indicates certain 
conditions which, in retrospect, can now be 
determined to be related to the presence of 
the tumor. Since Dr. Gosselin’s physical 
examination upon entry into active duty 
does not indicate the presence of such condi- 
tions, it can be concluded that the tumor 
was incurred during Dr. Gosselin’s period of 
active duty with the Public Health Service. 

If Dr. Gosselin had been on active duty 
in the Army, Navy, or Air Force, those serv- 
ices could, subsequent to his separation, have 
considered him for disability retirement un- 
der their authority to correct military rec- 
ords (ch. 79, title 10, United States Code). 
The Public Health Service does not, how- 
ever, have similar authority. 
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The bill, as amended, is intended to pro- 
vide Dr. Gosselin with the same opportunity 
for consideration for retirement that he 
would have had if he had been a commis- 
sioned officer in one of the military services, 
and if Dr, Gosselin is found eligible for dis- 
ability retirement, his retirement and re- 
tired pay shall be effective from and after 
July 7, 1964. That is the date after his 
separation from the Public Health Service. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in its report to the chairman of 
this committee recommending favorable con- 
sideration of this legislation, advised the 
committee that that agency intends to pro- 
pose general legislation which would give 
the Public Health Service authority to cor- 
rect its records so that in the future the 
benefits made available to Dr. Gosselin by 
S. 2040 will be available to all Public Health 
Service officers. 

The committee is in agreement with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare that this legislation should be favorably 
considered. The committee believes that it 
is only right and just that Dr. Gosselin’s 
claim be determined on its merits. Accord- 
ingly, the committee recommends favorable 
consideration of S. 2040, as amended. 


ENTRY OF A MINOR CHILD ADOPT- 
ED BY A US. CITIZEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2467) to effect entry of a minor 
child adopted by a U.S. citizen which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
Rosa Agostino may be classified as a child 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of the Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in her behalf by Katherine Ferrier, a citizen 
of the United States, pursuant to section 204 
of the Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Rosa Agostino.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1640), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States 
in an immediate relative status of a child 
who is to be adopted by a U.S. citizen and her 
lawfully resident alien spouse. The bill has 
been amended to conform the language to 
the new provisions of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. The bill has been amended 
further to reflect the beneficiary’s name in 
the title of the bill. 


ZOPIA ZYCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3209) for the relief of Zopia Zych 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, with amend- 
ments, in line 4, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “Zopia Zych” 
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and insert “Zofia Zych”; and in line 8, 
after the word “Act”, to strike out the 
comma and “subject to all the condi- 
tions in that section relating to 
orphans”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in 
the administration of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as amended, Zofia Zych may 
be classified as a child within the meaning 
of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the said Act, 
upon approval of a petition filed in her 
behalf by Mr. and Mrs. John Jadack, citizens 
of the United States, pursuant to section 204 
of the said Act. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Zofia Zych.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1641), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

- There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to facilitate the entry into the United States 
m an immediate relative status of a child 
to be adopted by citizens of the United 
States. The amendments are technical in 
nature. 


THEODORA TOYA (LAMBRINTI) 
BEZATES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3358) for the relief of Theodora 
Toya (Lambrini) Bezates which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the Judiciary with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That, in the administration of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act, as amended, 
Theodora Bezates may be classified as a child 
within the meaning of section 101(b) (1) (F) 
of that Act, and a petition may be filed in, 
her behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Gus Bezates, 
citizens of the United States, pursuant to 
section 204 of the Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Theodora 
Bezates.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1642), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The p of the bill, as amended, is to 
facilitate the entry into the United States in 
an immediate relative status of the adopted 
daughter of citizens of the United States. 
The bill has been amended in accordance 
with the suggestion of the Commissioner of 
Immigration and Naturalization to reflect the 
beneficiary’s correct name. The other 
changes are technical in nature. 
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MERGER OF TWO OR MORE PRO- 
FESSIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3817) to authorize the merger of 
two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional 
football telecasts which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 5, after the word “by”, to strike out 
“inserting a new section 1 as follows” and 
insert “amending the first section there- 
of to read as follows”; after line 6, to 
strike out: “ “Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress 
assembled.“ 

On page 2, line 14, after the word “to”, 
to strike out “any” and insert a“; at the 
beginning of line 17, to strike out “shere” 
and insert “if”; in line 18, after the word 
“operating”, to insert a comma and “and 
the provisions of which are directly rele- 
vant thereto”; in line 21, after the num- 
eral “1”, to strike out “in line 2 of” and 
insert “where such words appear the 
second time in”; in line 23, after the word 
“by”, to strike out “inserting a new sec- 
tion 3” and insert “amending section 3 to 
read”; at the beginning of line 25, to in- 
sert “Sec. 3.”; on page 3, line 22, after 
the word “a”, to strike out “daily”; and, 
in line 23, after the word “to”, to strike 
out “March” and insert “August”; so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of September 30, 1961 (75 Stat. 732; 15 U.S.C. 
1291), is amended— 

(1) by amending the first section thereof 
to read as follows: 

“That the antitrust laws, as defined in sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of October 15, 1914, as 
amended (38 Stat. 730), or in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act, as amended (38 Stat. 
717), shall not apply: 

“(a) to any joint agreement by or among 
persons engaging in or conducting the orga- 
nized professional team sports of football, 
baseball, basketball, or hockey, by which any 
league of clubs participating in professional 
football, baseball, basketball, or hockey con- 
tests sells or otherwise transfers all or any 
part of the rights of such league’s member 
clubs in the sponsored telecasting of the 
games of football, baseball, basketball, or 
hockey, as the case may be, engaged in or 
conducted by such clubs. 

“(b) to a joint agreement by which the 
member clubs of two or more professional 
football leagues combine their operations in 
an expanded single league, if such agreement 
increases rather than decreases the number 
of professional football clubs so operating 
and the provisions of which are directly rele- 
vant thereto.” 

(2) by inserting “(a)” after the words 
“section 1” where such words appear the 
second time in section 2; 

(3) by amending section 3 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec, 3. Section 1(a) of this Act shall not 
apply to any joint agreement described in 
section 1 of this Act which permits the tele- 
casting of all or a substantial part of any pro- 
fessional football game on any Friday after 6 
o’clock postmeridian or on any Saturday dur- 
ing the period beginning on the second Fri- 
day in September and ending on the second 
Saturday in December in any year from any 
telecasting station located within seventy- 
five miles of the game site of any intercol- 
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legiate or interscholastic football contest 
scheduled to be played on such a date if— 

“(1) such intercollegiate football contest 
is between institutions of higher learning 
both of which confer degrees upon students 
following completion of sufficient credit 
hours to equal a four-year course, or 

(2) in the case of an interscholastic foot- 
ball contest, such contest is between second- 
ary schools, both of which are accredited or 
certified under the laws of the State or 
States in which they are situated and offer 
courses continuing through the twelfth grade 
of the standard school curriculum, or the 
equivalent, and 

“(3) such Intercollegiate or interscholas- 
tic football contest and such game site were 
announced through publication in a news- 
paper of general circulation prior to August 
1 of such year as being regularly scheduled 
for such day and place.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1654), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
as a amended is to exempt from the anti- 
trust laws the merger of two or more pro- 
fessional football leagues in a single com- 
bined league and to provide protection to 
interscholastic football contests from the 
telecasting of professional football games at 
those times traditionally used for the play- 
ing of such interscholastic contests. 


STATEMENT 


The proposed legislation is necessary to 
permit the planned merger of the American 
Football League and the National Football 
League into a single professional football 
league. The proposed legislation would per- 
mit the two leagues to combine their opera- 
tions without fear that the antitrust laws 
would apply to that act. 

An essential element in this planned mer- 
ger seeking congressional sanction and upon 
which it is conditioned, is that the merger 
results in increasing, rather than decreas- 
ing, the number of professional football 
clubs operating in the United States. 

The committee is advised that the plan for 
an expanded league assures that all 24 of the 
existing professional football teams will con- 
tinue to operate in their present locations. 
The committee was further advised absent 
the merger, there was danger that some of 
the less favorably situated franchises in 
both existing leagues faced dissolution or 
transfers to other cities. 

One of the results of the merger will be 
the bringing of professional football teams 
to new cities. In addition to the two new 
teams added this year—Miami and Atlanta— 
the merger calls for two additional franchises 
by 1968 and two more franchises later. 

The agreement provides for a world 
championship game in January 1967 between 
the leaders of the two existing leagues. In 
addition, it is provided that there will be 
preseason contests beginning in 1967 be- 
tween teams in the two leagues and regular 
season interleague play beginning in 1970. 
The merger will improve player strength and 
financial resources of weaker teams in both 
leagues. 

The committee discussed the effect of the 
proposed merger on the football players and 
agreed that the proposed legislation did not 
in any way diminish their existing rights. 

The committee was advised that while 
bonuses to college players will be reduced, 
such action will make possible’ relatively 
higher salaries for players generally, based 
on proven ability in professional football, 
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will eliminate inequities which were said to 
be demoralizing established players, and will 
substantially increase player salary mini- 
mums. The retention of all existing teams 
and the addition of new franchises will in- 
crease the overall employment opportunities 
for professional football players and coaches. 

The committee realizes the concern of pro- 
fessional football at this time for congres- 
sional action. An organized professional 
sports league is entitled to have reservations 
about proceeding with such measures in the 
absence of clarifying legislation. Possible 
injunctive actions or potential treble dam- 
age liability, accumulating with each step 
taken, may make the entire plan impracti- 
cable. 

The proposed bill would not extend to the 
combined league any greater antitrust im- 
munity than that now existing for the 
existing professional football leagues. The 
proposed legislation does not seek to re- 
solve any of the antitrust problems of pro- 
fessional football or the other professional 
team sports. 

It is the intent of the committee that 
the new league will commence operations 
with no greater antitrust immunity than the 
existing individual leagues now enjoy. The 
sole effect of this legislation is to permit 
the combination of the two leagues to go 
forward without fear of antitrust challenge 
based upon a joint agreement between the 
member clubs of two leagues to combine in a 
single league and to conduct their affairs as 
members of a single league. 

The proposed legislation also extends to 
high schools the same protection from the 
telecasting of professional football games 
that has already been accorded to the col- 
leges. That protection prohibits the tele- 
casting of a professional football game from 
a telecasting station located within 75 miles 
of the game site of a college or high school 
game. The protection extends from 6 o’clock 
pm., on the second Friday in September 
until the second Saturday in December. 

In the committee discussion it was pointed 
out that the existing law does not prohibit 
the telecasting of a game by an individual 
football club independently of the league. 
The high schools and colleges have 
concern that this practice by an individual 
club might increase in the future to the 
detriment of attendance of high school and 
college games on Friday nights and Satur- 


ys. 

The committee was informed that during 
the last 11 years there have been only five 
telecasts of a league game on a Friday night. 
These five games were not nationally tele- 
cast, but to an individual city. 

The committee views the practice of tele- 
casting professional football games at the 
times traditionally used for the playing of 
high school and college games as a serious 
threat to the scholastic athletic programs. 
The committee intends to maintain a close 
scrutiny on this practice with a view of de- 
termining at a later date whether further 
legislation is necessary to circumseribe such 
a practice. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
merger of the two football leagues and the 
protection given high school football con- 
tests would be of benefit to the public and 
organized professional football, and recom= 
mends that S. 3817, as amended, be consid- 
ered favorably. 3 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TAL- 
MADGE in the chair). The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY DR. HAR- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the Senate will bear with me, I should 
like to take this opportunity to intro- 
duce to the Senate at this time a distin- 
guished colleague, a fellow parliamen- 
tarian, the majority leader of the Aus- 
trian Parliament, Dr. Harman Withalm. 
He is with us on a visit. He is no 
stranger to this country. 

I am happy to say that our relations 
with Austria are extraordinarily good, 
have been, and I am sure will continue to 
be. 

I should like at this time to introduce 
Dr. Withalm to the Senate. [Applause, 
Senators rising.] 


THE TEMPER OF OUR TIMES—AN 
ANALYSIS BY THE SENATE RE- 
PUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STAFF ON ISSUES OF THE DAY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, an ex- 
cellent documentary on “The Temper of 
Our Times” has been prepared for Re- 
publican Senators by the Senate Repub- 
lican policy committee staff. It is of 
such importance that I believe all 
Americans should see it. Because of its 
factual nature and the almost universal 
concern our citizens today are showing 
about the crisis of inflation, and of war, 
and of crime in the streets, and of labor 
harmony, small business and agriculture, 
and of integrity in government, the re- 
port warrants the study by everyone. It 
certainly will make one pause and think 
about the day and times in which we live. 
The Republican policy committee chair- 
man is Senator BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
of Iowa, and the staff director is Fred B. 
Rhodes, Jr. They are to be commended 
for this report. 

I ask unanimous consent the report in 
the “Senate Republican Memo” be 
placed in the body of the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

Tue TEMPER OF Our TIMES 

In Place Of Public Safety & Security—A 
Monstrous Increase In Crime. 

In Place Of Honest Information—News- 
mongery & Newsmanagement. 

In Place Of Tranquility In Our Streets— 
Riots & Violence. 

In Place Of Price Stability—History’s High- 
est Cost Of Living. 

In Place Of Integrity In Government— 
Corruption & Political Pull. 

In Place Of Maintaining The Value Of 
Your Dollar—Shrinking Buying Power. 

In Place Of U.S. Prestige Abroad—Flag 
Burnings & Attacks On Embassies. 

In Place Of Fairness To Small Business— 
Favoritism To Big Business. 

In Place Of Moderation In Interest Rates— 
Tremendous Rate Jumps. 

In Place Of Flexibility In Agriculture— 
Slip, Slide, & Duck Policies. 

In Place Of A Balanced Budget—Deficits 
And More Planned Deficits. 
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In Place Of Labor Harmony—Discontent & 
Crippling Strikes. 

In Place Of Less Taxes—The Prospect For 
More And More Tazes. 

In Place Of Peace—War. 

(Nore.—Tomorrow, September 23, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson will have served 1,036 days 
as President—the exact duration of John F. 
Kennedy’s term in office. Presented here 
are some views by responsible observers and 
the facts on many serious matters of con- 
cern to all Americans,) 

(1) From the west coast: The Los Angeles 
Times reported this month in almost a full- 
page nationwide survey the United States 


was a “land of confusion, conflict and 
crises” . . . uneasiness and frustration wide- 
spread. . . little laughter is heard... “One 


remembers the sight of the pitifully young 
wife clinging to her boyish husband on a 
railroad platform in Wilmington, Ill, as he 
was leaving for Ft. Sam Houston in San An- 
tonio to join the Army. “Even more, one 
recalls another reporter’s story in North Caro- 
lina about watching a mother and father 
waiting silently in a railroad station for a 
train bringing home the body of their son, 
killed in Viet Nam.” ... And the Adminis- 
tration’s “new economics” doctors seem to 
have mislaid their antifever pills. 

(2) From the east coast: The New York 
Times reported September 18 in an extensive 
survey: .. there is abroad in the land a 
general sense of unease about the economy 
and its management by the government“. 
the “new economics” has fallen on hard 
times. “President Johnson, in a per- 
formance reminiscent at once of ‘The Perils 
of Pauline’ and of ‘Hamlet’ has acted at the 
last minute”... but he and his advisers 
have “already waited too long to avert a good 
deal of trouble”... “what went wrong 
was... the men in charge“. “A grave 
danger toward the end of 1966 was that the 
whole modern idea of management of de- 
mand through the Government budget 
would be discredited . . . for openers, poor 
estimates came from Secretary McNamara’s 
Defense Department of the probable monthly 
course of expenditures. ... Mr. McNamara 
consistently underestimated”... “Uncer- 
tainty over the course of the war, and what 
the President might do, added to the collapse 
of confidence“ . “But the fact remains 
that Mr. Johnson goofed badly last January 
(in not asking for a tax increase) and the 
chickens are coming home to roost.” 

(3) From all over: Time magazine reports 
in its issue dated September 23 that “Such 
is Lyndon Johnson’s thirst for acclaim that 
he has had electronic devices installed in 
the Presidential limousines so that he can 
drink in the applause of the populace as he 
drives by. He may soon need an ampli- 
fier”. ... petty deception and, on oc- 
casion, even in the outright denial of the 
obvious ...has given rise to what the 
Washington press corps calls the President’s 
‘credibility gap’....” “.... to continue 
as an effective President he cannot do with- 
out establishing his credibility with his con- 
stituents.” 

(4) From all over: Newsweek magazine 
reports in its September 19 issue “war frus- 
trations are spreading“. . all over the 
country there is uneasiness and divi- 
sion“. . and elections may be influenced 
by “the troubled, shifting moods of an un- 
easy U.S. electorate” .... there is grave 
want in appeal to consensus, rather than ap- 
peal to conscence ... there is a question 
that remains for Mr. Johnson’s answer, de- 
spite the fact he is one of the most politically 
gifted of modern Presidents. It was asked, 
Newsweek said, some years ago by HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, who, half in fury, half in prayer, 
cried out: “I know you've proved you're 
tough and smart—a great Texan. I’m 
waiting now for the day you also prove you're 
a great American.“ ... And for 
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such a day, the bold building of a Great So- 
ciety also waits. : 

(5) Crime across the land: A “momen- 
tous criminal crisis’ confronts the Nation 
today, the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin of 
September 1966, reports And FBI Di- 
rector J. Edgard Hoover declared “I think 
the citizens of this country ought to be able 
to walk all the streets of our cities without 
being mugged, raped, or robbed. But we 
can’t do that today. All though the coun- 
try, almost without exception, this condition 
There were 14 victims of 
serious crimes per 1,000 persons last year, 
an increase of 35% in 5 years and 
juvenile arrests have Jumped 47% while the 
population in this age group increased only 
17%. (All figures from FBI) ..... The 
crime rate in America is growing 500% faster 
than the population. (Mutual Broadcasting 
System newsletter) A retired Associ- 


_ ate Justice of the Supreme Court, Charles 


E. Whittaker of Kansas City, Mo., warned 
this month “history shows that every society 
which became lawless soon succumbed, and 
the first evidences of each society’s decay ap- 
peared in the toleration of disobedience of 
its laws America needs a genuine re- 
vival of respect for law.” 

(6) Staggering example of LBJ high inter- 
est rates: Everyone knows about the alarm- 
ing jumps in interest rates . but what 
really should frighten you is the innocent 
little story which appeared on the financial 
pages of the Nation’s press September 19 and 
20... it reported the Government’s short- 
term borrowing costs hit 6% for the first 
time in American history ... this was a 
gigantic 1,500% increase in interest rates 
over the three-eighths of one percent paid 
for short-term borrowing in 1946. (Eco- 
nomics Division, Legislative Reference, Li- 
brary of Congress). Put another way, 
back in 1946 the Government was able to 
borrow a million dollars at an interest cost 
of $3,750 . .. but today, under the Johnson 
Administration, borrowing a million dol- 
lars cost the Government—in reality us tax- 
payers—$60,000. 

(7) Your dollar bill: You used to be able 
to bet a dollar to a doughnut, but with holes 
in the dollar of today it’s just about an even 
bet under the Johnson Administration 
Never before has our country been in such 
dire need of economic policies which would 
be as sound as the American dollar used to 
be ... But the dollar of 1933 is today worth 
only 39.8 cents, lowest in American his- 
tory . . . The 1940 dollar is worth only 43 
cents and the 1957-59 dollar is worth only 
88 cents today. (U.S. Consumer Price Index 
8/22/66) 

(8) The cost of reaching age 65 under the 
Johnson administration: Every day 3,800 
Americans reach the age of 65... Only then 
do many suddenly realize or discover that 
each $5 they put aside before World War II, 
today brings home just $1.85 in groceries! 
(U.S. Consumer Price Index and Sept. 1966 
Readers Digest) . Anyone know of any- 
thing the White House is doing to stop this? 

(9) Padding the public payroll. How good 
are Mr, Johnson’s promises? . How much 
can you depend upon what he says he is 
going to do?. . . On last December 1, at 
his Texas villa, Mr. Johnson expansively an- 
nounced to the world a plan to eliminate 
25,000 Government jobs. (The New York 
Times 12/2/65) . .. The New York Times 
headlined the story. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, vol. 112, pt. 17, p. 23390) ... Mr. Johnson 
described how taxpayers’ money would be 
saved in stepped-up retirements from Goy- 
ernment jobs. . What did Mr. Johnson 
actually do? . . . Between the date of his 
announcement, Dec. 1, 1965, and July 1, 1966, 
he added 190,325 employees to the public 
payroll . .. And in July he hired 47,082 
more ... So, in the 8 months following his 
announcement, he added a total of 287,827 
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more employees. (Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
and CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 17, 
p. 22390) ... This was the greatest and fast- 
est increase on record.. The cost to the 
taxpayers for salaries of these new employees 
is more than $1 billion a year. 

(10) Your $10 bill: What $10 would buy 
in 1933 takes $25.10 today..... What 
$10 would buy in 1940 takes $23.20 today 
. «+». What $10 would buy in 1957-59 takes 
$11.33 today ..... And it has been getting 
worse. (Consumer Price Index, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics 8/22/66) 

(11) Government spending: How fast is 
the Democrat Administration putting you 
and your country in debt?..... An astound- 
ing $40,000 a minute!..... Since the Demo- 
crat Administration took office in 1961, the 
Government has spent approximately $40 
billion more than it has taken in. . This 


amounts to going in debt at the rate of- 


$40,000 a minute or about $2.5 million per 
hour on the basis of a 40-hour week 
These facts were not contested by any Demo- 
crat, nor by anyone else, when presented to 
the Senate. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, 
pt. 17, p. 22389) 

(12) The cost of living today & tomorrow: 
Living costs today are 251% of what they 
were in 1933 ..... And 23% of what they 
were in 1940. And since 1957-59, the 
latest base period used for the Consumer 
Price Index, the cost of living has jumped 
18.3%... .. In addition, the cost of living 
increase in the first 7 months of 1966 was 
the biggest such jump in 8 years. (All figures 
from Bureau of Labor Statistics 9/16/66) 

(18) Negro getting jobless deal: The 
Democrats have a civil rights propaganda 
script prepared. down to the last hurrah 
They boast and brag about what they 
have done for the American Negro 
The fact is the Democrats are Just shopping 
for votes =.. The real truth is: month 
after month during the past year the 
Democrat Administration has failed to reduce 
unemployment among Negroes and Negroes 
should be told the truth ..... In August, 
the jobless rate among Negroes increased to 
8.2% compared with 7.7% a year ago.. k 
The $2 billion poverty program hasn't re- 
duced Negro unemployment one bit in the 
poverty sections of 100 cities. .... In these 
cities the unemployment rate of Negroes 
has jumped to 9.4%. . The national job- 
less rate for white workers was 3.4%. .... 
All one hears from the White House is the 
overall unemployment rate of 3.9%. (All 
figures from Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
port 9/2/66) 

(14) Now is the time for all good men to 
come to the aid of their country: It will take 
you about 10 seconds to repeat this famous 
sentence. .. And in that 10 seconds the 
Johnson Administration will have hired a 
new Federal employee! . . This startling 
rate, based on a 40-hour week in the last 
month of fiscal year 1966 (June), amounts 
to 450 new Government employees every 
hour, or the hiring of 3,600 extra employees 
added to the Federal payroll each working 
day, (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 13, 
p. 17702).... The Johnson Administration 
now has 2,785,129 persons on the public pay- 
roll (Report of Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee on Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
9/1/66). ... This total is bigger than the 
peak during the Korean War. . . The Fed- 
eral payroll is now costing $20 billion a 
year! 

(15) Red ink: Red ink should be made 
with a deodorant for the Johnson Adminis- 
tration to hide the stench of its deficit. 
In his state of the Union message on Jan. 
4, 1965, Mr. Johnson declared: “We will con- 
tinue along the path toward a balanced 
budget in a balanced economy.“. . Any- 


one who believed that can stand on his 
head. When the President said continue 
along the path, what he meant was the path 
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of a budget deficit of $3.43 billion for the 
1965 fiscal year. . And for the next fiscal 
year, his deficit was $10.2 billion... . The 
President publicly announced this was 
“only” a $2.3 billion budget deficit, but as 
was pointed out time and again in the Sen- 
ate he arrived at this figure by use of gim- 
micks no other President used in fooling the 
people. This was shown in detail once 
again in Senate debate as late as September 
12.. .. No Democrat disputed it... And 
does anyone really and truly think we have 
a “balanced economy” under this Adminis- 
tration? 

(16) The cost of living—what could hap- 
pen: The cost of living today is rising at an 
annual rate of nearly three times the yearly 
gain that prevailed in 1960-65. (The Wall 
Street Journal 8/22/66)... If living costs 
continue to climb as they have in the past, 
people now 40 years old could at age 65 pay 
$2.19 for a dozen oranges, 72 cents for a head 
of lettuce, $3.10 for a pound of round steak 
and $5.92 for a pound of lamb chops. 
(Readers Digest. Sept. 1966.) 

(17) Water & job & illusion of progress: 
There once was a Roman official by the name 
of Petronius Arbiter who wrote during the 
time of Nero that “we tend to meet any new 
situation by reorganizing, and a wonderful 
method it can be for creating the illusion of 
progress while producing confusion, ineffi- 
ciency, and demoralization” . . . In looking 
around the Johnson Administration today it 
is dificult to decide which example to use 
to show how old Arbiter knew his busi- 
ness ... but as long as water and water pol- 
lution are big issues, we'll use those... and 
what do you find? ... the Great Society has 
got the following Departments and agencies 
doing the same task: 10 Cabinet Departments 
plus 27 separate agencies plus 3 agencies in 
the Executive Office of the President plus 8 
independent agencies which report directly 
to the President .. today there are almost 
50 agencies and Departments working on 
water. (Library of Congress & House In- 
terior Committee Minority Investiga- 
tions) ... the only Cabinet officer not yet in- 
volved in the water problem is the Postmas- 
ter General. . the Water Pollution Control 
Administration recently was taken from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and given to Interior ... then two more 
agencies were created in its place.. maybe 
this is the reason the Administration talks a 
lot but has done little about water although 
Congress has voted millions to cope with 
the problem. . . and, then too, maybe all 
those new Federal employees Mr. Johnson 
has been hiring are being put to work on 
water—or trying to walk on it. 

(18) Streamline a la the Great Society: 
Last Spring the White House decided to 
“streamline” the National Institutes of 
Health. . it did, by increasing the number 
of the Institutes’ offices, branches, and sec- 
tions from 106 to 146. (The Wall Street 
Journal March 18, 1966) .. then the White 
House decided to “modernize” the Public 
Health Service by creating five new bureaus. 

(19) Law and order: The Kansas City Star 
published several stories about the general 
breakdown of law and order . . one of them 
fairly put the finger on a possible cause... 
it did so by quoting one of the “demonstrat- 
ing” students. . He was asked why some 
students had abandoned historical “panty 
raids” and similar college pranks for open 
and riotous rebellion . .. “Why,” he replied, 
“you could get kicked out of school for con- 
ducting a panty raid and things of that kind, 
but no one is ever kicked out or punished for 
demonstrating...” 

(20) The farmer: It is like a young farmer 
in one of the Dakotas once said he found out: 
farming is one business where you don’t go 
to work—you wake up surrounded by it.... 
But during the Johnson. Administration 
farmers have been constantly surrounded 
and harassed by loud talk—coming out of 


- originating in Red China. 
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both sides of the mouth—from the White 
House on down to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture... First, it was made to appear 
the farmer was living high on the hog..... 
then, it was intimated the farmer was to 
blame for higher food prices when the 
lie was thrown in their teeth, there was only 
one thing for the Great Society and Agri- 
culture Secretary to do . . Mr. Freeman 
advised Democrat candidates at a meeting in 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1966; to “slip, 
slide and duck any question of higher con- 


sumer prices.” (Dispatch of July 28 to the 
Chicago Tribune, published July 29, 
1966) ..... he eyen set class against class 


by telling the candidates that if they really 
found themselves in a bind they should take 
the side of the farmer and not the housewife 
because the farmer was organized ..... 
thus, in all its cynical approach for votes, 
the Johnson Administration. exposed it- 
self. . has the Administration told the 
real facts about farming? Not on your corn 
picker it hasn't the truth is: (1) from 
June 1965 to June 1966, farm income dropped 
$1 billion (Department of Commerce report 
8/16/66) ..... (2) in July farm income de- 
clined another $300 million, the fourth 
straight monthly loss..... (3) the farmer 
is the only segment of our population which 
had an income loss (Commerce Depart- 
ment) ..... (4) official figures also show 
farm production costs have gone up 84 bil- 
lion since 1960... .. (5) total farm debt is 
60% higher than 6 years ago . (6) in 
the past 5½ years about 700,000 farms have 
gone out of business and farm population 
has dropped 3 million ..... (7) parity prices 
have been driven down from an average ‘of 
84.5% under the Eisenhower Administration 
to 79% this year. 

(21) Housewives: Now that everyone 
knows the standing of housewives insofar as 
the Administration is concerned (see Point 
No. 20 above), there must have been some- 
thing the Great Society has done to help 
win them over... .. and after searching, it 
must be made public in all fairness that 
there has been something ..... the White 
House, takes credit for the reduction and 
even the elimination of the tariff on foreign- 
made clothespins ..... and also, last April, 
Mr. Johnson got 8 countries to stop exporting 
to the United States wigs which contain hair 
.. Wags in Wash- 
ington, D.C., said U.S. Customs agents would 
be able to tell whether a wig has Chinese 
hair because it would be Red. 

(22) The war—cost in blood: The Penta- 
gon reported September 22 that as of Sep- 
tember 17, 1966, American casualties in Viet 
Nam totalled 34,850 since Jan, 1, 1961..... 
the total killed for all causes was 6,098 ..... 
in addition, there are 308 of our boys missing 
and at least 74 known to be captives..... 
this makes the Viet Nam War the fifth most 
costly war in casualties in American his- 
tory... . . surpassing the Revolutionary 
War, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, and 
the Spanish-American War. 

(23) The war—American boys in Vietnam: 
As of September 22, the United States had 
311,400 fighting men in Viet Nam... This 
was the official public figure given out by 
the Pentagon . . it knew nothing, for pub- 
lic use, about more troops en route such as 
the 4,000 troops which, for example, just 
sailed from Tacoma, Wash., for Viet Nam— 
even though the Tacoma (Wash.) News Trib- 
une splashed pictures over page 1 of the 
troopships and men departing. ...In ad- 
dition to the men in Viet Nam, there are 
between 40,000 and 50,000 men of the Seventh 
Fleet offshore ...and finally, on Septem- 
ber 4, the Administration officially an- 
nounced the United States also had at least 
25,000 troops in Thailand—a fact which many 
persons already knew. 

(24) The war—cost in money: As has been 
proved in so many of its dealings with the 
American public, the Johnson Administration 
attempts to play “cute” on this and exercises 
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its news management. . After Secretary of 
Defense McNamara announced the cost of 
the war was running about $1 billion a 
month, the Democrat Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee flatly contra- 
dicted him said the cost was nearer $2 
Dillion. . . . The second ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee stated on September 21 the war cost 
Was $2 billion monthly. . when Mr. John- 
son was asked at his press conference Sep- 
tember 21 what the cost was, he refused 
to give a figure (The Washington Post 
N p. K-1 press conference transcript) 
instead, Mr. Johnson told reporters to go 
look up figures in congressional hearings 
. .. either Mr. Johnson can’t or won't give 
the American people an estimate of what 
the war is costing or he actually doesn't 
know.. . About the same time he was 
holding his press conference, the Treasury 
Department announced “the actual monthly 
budgetary” cost of the war $1,2 billion but 
was rising. (Chicago Tribune 9/22/66 p. 3) 
the newspaper said the Treasury figure 
was “the average increase” over last year. 

(25) The war— d: The family 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lucio Agustin were reunited 
recently at Tipler Hospital in Honolulu... 
their 2 sons arrived from Viet Nam. . each 
minus a leg due to enemy action in separate 
battles. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, VOl, 112, pt. 
13, p. 16984) . . . With accounts such as this 
one becoming more and more frequent, any 
reflections or discussions on the Viet Nam 
War need concern only the facts.... And 
here are the facts: 1. Americans have now 
fought in Viet Nam more than 4 years... 
2. In May 1950 the Truman Administration 
decided to take positive economic and mili- 
tary steps to help France in Indochina. (De- 
partment of State Publications 7308 & 7839) 
. . . . In ‘August 1950 the first American 
military men—advisers on use of new U.S. 
equipment—arrived in Viet Nam... 4. 
From 1954 until the end of the Eisenhower 
Administration,.Americans.remained on the 
scene strictly as advisers. They were not 
actually involved in the fighting and num- 
bered at all times fewer than 1,000... 5. 
U.S. troop strength was increased by the 
Democrat Administration; between 1962 and 
1963, more troops were sent and saw ac- 
tion . . 6. Mr. Johnson became President 
in November 1963 and in the following year 
more troops were sent and the Americans 
began to take the brunt of the fighting ... 
7. Under 2 Democratic Administrations the 
United States has been fighting longer in 
Viet Nam than in any other war in our his- 
tory ... these and other documented facts 
were issued by the U.S. Senatorial Campaign 
Committee on September 1 and the Repub- 
lican Conference of the House of Represent- 
atives issued this week a 84-page- booklet 
account of the Viet Nam War, documented 
by chapter and verse. 

(26) The interest pinch right under the 
White House nose: Within the metropoli- 
tan Washington, D.C., area is Fairfax County, 
Va.. . . On September 21 the county Board 
of Supervisors sold $7.5 million worth of 
school construction bonds ... in order to 
sell the bonds they agreed to pay a whop- 
ping $4.5 million in interest! . is 
60.8% of the principal sum. (The Washing- 
ton Post 9/22/66) 

(27) Interest rates: Where is there a 
Democrat who will go before the people and 
proudly proclaim that Johnson interest rates 
are the highest in 45 years, and in many 
cases, the highest in our history? . In 
1960 consumers paid $7.3 billion interest and 
by 1965 this figure had risen to $11.1 bil- 
lion. . . . And, so sharply have interest rates 
risen this year, that for the second quarter 
of 1966, consumers’ interest payments were 
running at an annual rate of more than 
$12.5 billion... . This is a gigantic 71 per- 
cent. . It comes out of the workingman’s 
pockets. ... From the family which buys 
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an automobile on time. From the fam- 
ily which buys a washing machine or fur- 
nishings or household equipment. . . . Also, 
these same consumers carry their share of 
interest on the national debt ($1 billion a 


month) and on other indebtedness they do 


not personally contract. (CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
ORD, vol. 112, pt. 15, p-20264)....It was 
charged in the Senate August 22 by a Demo- 
crat that the Johnson Administration had 
permitted the interest rate to climb in “ef- 
forts to woo the bigwigs.” ...No Demo- 
crat, arose to dispute this charge and it 
still stands, 

(28) Some results of Johnson high inter- 
est rates: The soaring interest rates have 
created a big slump in home building e 
20% or more drop in some areas) . 
slump thus was produced in the alee 
market. . . a slump then was produced in 
the building supply market. and people, 
unable to buy new homes because of high 
interest rates and the demand for bigger 
down payments, look for places to rent... 


rents are increased and thus the inflationary 


spiral is fed ...and the higher the rents 
go, the harder people will feel the pinch. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 15, 
P. 20266) 

(29) The farmer and Johnson high inter- 
est rates: American farmers, who borrow 
money to carry themselves along until they 
can buy equipment and other material nec- 
essary to operate farms, suddenly have been 
faced with a 30% increase in interest costs 
. .. this amounts to a 3% increase in farm 
production costs (on the average, interest is 
10% of farm costs) .. thus, the farmer is 
faced with a loss, or with the need to increase 
prices. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 
15, p. 20265). . . The President's own assist- 
ant majority leader in the Senate condemned 
his own Administration for this. 

(30) Strikes: There were 2,145 strikes and 
work stoppages involving more than 1 mil- 
lion workers in the first 6 months of this 
year.. . this constituted the largest num- 
ber of strikes and involved the largest num- 
ber of workers in more than 10 years. (U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
8/9/66). . . . In this field of national con- 
cern, the White House again proved that 
Americans cannot believe the Administra- 
tion because in his State of the Union ad- 
dress last January, Mr. Johnson said: “I also 
intend to ask to consider measures 
which, without improperly invading State 
and local authority, will enable us effectively 
to deal with strikes which threaten irrepara- 
ble damage to the national interest.“ 
That was in January; today we are in the fall 
of the year . nothing else has been heard 
from Mr. Johnson, . . Labor is thoroughly 
disenchanted with the Administration for 
having allowed the cost of living to zoom 
higher than the so-called wage guidelines 
which are now dead.. . . The New York 
Daily News commented August 2 that the 
way the Administration has messed up the 
airlines strike problem was almost unbe- 
lievably inept.” This strike caused an esti- 
mated $1 billion loss in business and wages. 
In addition to strikes in major indus- 
tries, dancers of the National Ballet Com- 
pany in Washington, D.C., went on strike and 
after 4 days won a salary increase of $25 a 
week. (Washington Daily News 9/10/66). 
.. A nationwide strike by telephone in- 
stallers was averted September 7 by a 7% 
wage increase. (The Baltimore Sun 9/8/66) 
„and during the next 18 months labor 
contracts expire in the automobile, railroad, 
communications, electrical manufacturing, 
construction, trucking, farm equipment, rub- 
ber, food processing, and other industries. 

.. The New York Times said editorially 
August 8, “. . . drift has replaced direction 
in the Administration’s approach to mainte- 
mance of Wwage-price stability.” 

(31) High society of the Great Society: 
The Johnson-Humphrey Administration feels 
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the need to get away from it all and dance 
away the problems of war and inflation, etc. 

. The White House backed the high so- 
ciety Opera Ball in May.. . they took over 
one of the Smithsonian Institution’s build- 


ings. ... before the ball started, they 
sprayed the “ballroom” with Guerlain’s eau 
de cologne for men, “Habit Rouge.“ . . it 
took 8 bottles to scent up the place. . it 


was here that Presidential ministerial press 
assistant Bill Moyers starred in dancing the 
frug. . . . and it was here the wife of a high 
State Department official was sent home to 
put a slip under her “see-through” gown, 

At the beginning of the year, The Wash- 
ington Post and the Los Angeles Times car- 
ried an account showing that in 12 months 
the President and Mrs. Johnson entertained 
30,230 guests at 138 parties—an average of 
one party about every two days during the 
Fear. . when this appeared, the White 
House instituted news management and re- 
fused to let reporters attend some of the 
parties this year. . veteran New York 
Timesman Arthur Krock wrote on May 1 that 
night revelry had infused “official society” 
in Washington to a degree never recalled 
by party veterans. . . . he quoted one party- 
goer as saying it was all “like a surrealistic 
dream” with “some of the wildest, most 
uninhibited music ever heard.” 

(32) Bricks, rocks, bottles, fists, clubs, 
tear gas and bayonets: burning, looting, riot- 
ing, shooting and death: It is July ... and 
warm and humid in the early evening 
a time for some folks to sit out on the steps 
of their brownstone house or apartment 
dinner is over, parents watch their children 
play hide and seek, or capture the flag, or 
hopscotch, or jump-the-rope...and the 
ice cream man comes by... a young couple 
decides to walk around the bloc . 3 
mother leans out a window and shouts for 
her kids to stop fighting or she'll call their 
father—who is sleeping peacefully on the 
sofa, But not this kind of peace in 
July ot the year 1966 and another year of the 
Great Society ...instead people in the 
Brownsville-East New York section of 
Brooklyn, N. T., U.S. A., are carrying furni- 
ture on their backs, moving some on rollers 
across and down streets and sidewalks, carry- 
ing possessions stuffed into pillow cases, 
hurrying their puzzled children along be- 
fore them,... What is hap) Pieris 
Fear! . . People are not safe on the streets 
at night, or even in daylight... fear was 
driving “many families from the neighbor- 
hood before there were any new outbreaks 
of racial violence.” (The New York Times 
7/24/66) .. . and that about tells the story 

. they were American refugees, just like 
the ones we have seen so many times in pic- 
tures from abroad... the story of riots 
and street warfare from California to New 
York, from Illinois to Mississippi has been 
told during the past 2 years on page 1 of 
every newspaper in the land and over every 
tv and radio station . . and in the United 
States Senate, a Democrat Senator sends the 
President a telegram appealing for stronger 
leadership! (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, 
pt. 13, pp. 16794-16795) . . and the Vice 
President tosses off a few remarks that if he 
had to live in a slum he had “enough spark 
to lead a mighty good revolt.” (Washington 
Daily News 7/20/66) .. . Guerrilla warfare 
has escalated in America under the Great 
Society .. . What must people abroad think 
of Americans? Indeed, what must Ameri- 
cans think of their Great Society? 

(33) A new notorious American political 
saying: One of the most cold-blooded politi- 
cal utterances in the 1930’s was “We will 
Spend and Spend, Tax and Tax, Elect and 
Elect.” It is attributed to Harry Hopkins, 
top Presidential assistant in another Demo- 
crat Administration. (“American Sayings” 
by Henry F. Woods, 1936; George Stinson's 
“A Book About American Politics,” 1938, 
which reports Hopkins said this to Max 
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Gordon). Today, in the Johnson Admin- 
istration, there is a new one, to wit: “Aw, 
come on, What does someone in New York 
care about the war in Viet Nam?” by Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense Arthur Sylvester. 
(Quoted by CBS correspondent Morley Safer 
in the Overseas Press Club magazine, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 8, p. 10468) 
.. . The answer as to what does someone in 
New York care about the war in Viet Nam 
is this: Up to August 1 more than 300 killed- 
in-action notifications to next of kin were 
delivered in New York to parents, wives, 
children. 

(34) Credibility gap: News management is 
one of the hallmarks of our Government 
today.. . . CBS News Chief Walter Cronkite 
suggested in a speech February 22 that it be 
termed for what it really is—‘lying” (Ad- 
dress before the Inland Press Association, 
Chicago) ... there are so many instances 
and examples cited by news correspondents, 
and so many others placed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, that a book could be filled— 
which at least ome correspondent is 
doing ... but here are 2 examples which 
are sufficient . . the first is a quote from 
Assistant Secretary of Defense Arthur Syl- 
vester (it was he who said Dec. 6, 1962 the 
Government had a right to lie) . . one of 
his latest is: “Look, if you think any Amer- 
ican official is going to tell you the truth, 
then you're stupid. Did you hear that? 
stupid.” (quoted by CBS Correspondent 
Morley Safer in the Overseas Press Club 
magazine and placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 8, p: 10468) .. . another 
example was the testimony before a Congres- 
sional Committee by Poverty Program Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver .. . On March 8, 1966 
he testified in reply to a question that since 
the previous summer fewer than 50 ineligi- 
bles had been discovered in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps... the very next day, 
Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz was 
asked the same question.. AND HIS 
ANSWER WAS “5,000, plus or minus, a 
fairly small plus or minus”... this is a 
sample of the Credibility Gap—a gap be- 
tween 50 and 5,000. 

(35) Small business: All of us know of a 
locally owned corner drug store, or a shoe re- 
pair shop, or a clothing store, or grocery 
store—small businesses all . . last week the 
Johnson Administration directed that some 
million-dollar and multimillion-dollar indus- 
tries and businesses be classed as small busi- 
ness . . examples are the small automobile 
manufacturers and rubber companies... 
thus they could apply for loans and aid from 
the independent Small Business Administra- 
tion . . this latest move is part of a bigger 
Administration plan which had been aimed 
at destroying the Small Business Administra- 
tion . . the White House “small business be 
damned” attitude was exposed in the Senate 
and not a single Democrat refuted the 
charges. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, 
pt. 3, p. 2930). . . . Mr. Johnson had failed, 
up to that time, to fill the vacancy of SBA 
Administrator, and because funds were per- 
mitted to dry up, hundreds, if not thousands 
of small business loan applications gathered 
dust ... what the President wanted to do 
was turn small business over to the gigantic 
Commerce Department . as the weeks 
went by, Democrats began joining the Repub- 
licans to force the President to stop his 
plans ...and they were... except today 
bigger and bigger businesses are being classed 
as small business . . as the Senate was told, 
69 percent of individual contributions to the 
Democrats in the last presidential campaign 
each consisted of $500 or more while the bulk 
of Republican contributions was from the 
truly small giver (Congressional Quarterly re- 


port of Jan. 21, 1966) . . . now we know why 
the Johnson Administration has a record of 
embracing big business. 


(36) U.S. prestige abroad: Some under- 
cover advice reportedly being given our diplo- 
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matic personnel is that if they are in the for- 
eign service don't live within a stone’s throw 
of the U.S. Embassy” . . . another bit of ad- 
vice has been to save money by building all 
our foreign embassy buildings without win- 
dows ... this isn’t as funny as it may 
sound because only on September 20 it was 
revealed, in official testimony before the 
House Appropriations Committee, the State 
Department was looking for something 
stronger than glass to use overseas, or some 
better protective devices to ward off attacks. 
(The Washington Post, Sept. 20, 1966, p. 
A-18) ... the way things are going under 
the Johnson Administration, it almost seems 
that any day now the United States can hold 
a conference of its allies in a telephone 
booth. . On February 18, 1965, the senior 
Republican of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee received at his request from the 
State Department a list of damaging attacks 
on U.S. buildings abroad. . . it listed 52 in 
2% years ... and after President Johnson's 
State of the Union address on January 4 of 
that year there were 14 assaults in 2 months, 
making 67 since July 1962 . . . the rate of at- 
tacks ran about 2 a month. since that 
time (July 1962 to Jan. 1, 1965), there have 
been at least 25 more .. . the American flag 
has been torn down, or burned, or stamped 
upon, or spit upon, or torn from a U.S. Am- 
bassador'’s car in Central American coun- 
tries, European countries, Asia, Scandinavia, 
and effigies of the President burned .. . our 
information libraries have been burned and 
sacked ... even in Canada, our Montreal 
consulate was dynamited ...in New Zea- 
land, our flag was torn down in one demon- 
stration . . . and one of the biggest tragedies 
of this decade has been the breakup of NATO 
during the Johnson Administration. 

(37) Crisis of confidence: As New York 
Timesman James Reston wrote last May 17 
the President is confronted “with a crisis of 
confidence”. ... Mr. Reston was referring 
mainly to newsmanagement and decision- 
making ... but he well could apply it to 
integrity. . . so much of the Fast Deal, so 
much of the cover-up, and so many policies 
of “easy ethics” have been revealed that a cry 
has been raised in the Senate for truth in 
government. (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
112, pt. 1, p. 421) .. . in recent weeks there 
have been dozens of scandals, connected with 
membership in the $1,000 President’s Club 
and the $10,000 President’s Club, that it took 
one Senator 38 pages to just Iist some of 
them . for example, on Aug. 12, 1966 (the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 112, pt. 14, 
p. 19208) 89 housing projects were listed for 
which the FHA gave sponsors a valuation of 
more than $17 million, while the actual worth 
was only $9.5 million . . . millions were made 
in windfall profits ... many of the builders 
were members of the President's Club. ... 
Then, there was the case of a big brewery 
company executive giving $10,000 to the 
President’s Club, followed in a few weeks by 
the Justice Department dropping an anti- 
trust suit against the company. (ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 27, 1966, p. 17243) 
there has been the Bobby Baker scandal 
(court case postponed until after election), 
there was the Billie Sol Estes scandal, the 
salad oil scandal, the multibillion TFX war- 
plane scandal, various Defense Department 
scandals, bank charter scandals, shortages in 
supplies and equipment for our Viet Nam 
soldiers, dozens of poverty program scandals, 
the Philadelphia mint scandal, the Boston 
veterans hospital scandal, the D.C. stadium 
scandal—and on and on and on, a list as long 
as your arm or both arms. There has been 
nothing like it in our history. It has been 
politics for profit. As one Senator declared: 
“Tf these are the standards of morality being 
established by the Great Society then God 
help America.” 

(38) Where is it all going to end?: Well, 
in some things it appears just the begin- 
ning. ...On January 1, Federal taxes will 
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increase by about $1 billion, even if the Ad- 
ministration doesn’t ask for an increase in 
income taxes . the one billion is the 
approximate bite increased Social Security 
taxes will take next year for increases in 
retirement, disability, and other benefits. 
(Associated Press Dispatch, The Sunday 
Star 8/28/66 p. A-3).... And just this 
week, the Treasury Department issued its 
regular statement on receipts and expendi- 
tures . . . it showed our public debt as of 
August 31 was $324.4 billion—a jump of $4.5 
billion in two months! ... and the latest 
cost of living figures show that $1 saved in 
1950 already has lost 25% of its purchase 
value . and a person who made, or saved 
$5,000 just 6 years ago needs 10% additional 
just to break even today. 

When is the Johnson Administration go- 
ing to face reality? . . . is it saving the bad 
news for after the election? . . the request 
for a hefty income tax increase? .. the 
request for additional big appropriations to 
carry on the war?...the decision for 
changing the tempo of the war? .. the 
American people are forced to wait on the 
aeons of the Administration, and mean- 
while: 

The October draft call is increased by 
3,000 to 49,200. 

An employee of the Bureau of Standards 
completes a survey of the use of paper clips, 
finding that only 20,000 of 100,000 are being 
used properly. 

Lance Corporal Walter B. Bogan of Dayton, 
Ohio, grunted on a jungle trail in Viet Nam as 
he shouldered his battle equipment: “In a 
year I will be 19,” he said to nobody in par- 
ticular, “and then I will be able to drink 
beer in Ohio,” (The Washington Post 
9/18/66) 

And in Washington, D.C., last Sunday, 
September 18, the Rev. Philip J. Dixon told 
his congregation at church services: “We 
need less the vision of a Great Society and 
more the yision of a Good Society.” 


WALL STREET JOURNAL RIPS INTO 
SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
lead editorial in Thursday's Wall Street 
Journal does a superlative job of tearing 
the arguments for the suspension of the 
investment credit to ribbons. 

It points out that by ending the incen- 
tives to invest, the suspension under- 
mines the very basis for meeting infla- 
tionary pressures: the expansion of the 
capacity to meet rising demand. 

It shows that the suspension will get 
at a very small part of the gross national 
product, that the timing is bad because 
any consequences are likely to be felt a 
year or so from now when the economy 
may need stimulation rather than infla- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A MASTERY or NONSENSE 

It just doesn’t make economic sense that's 
one industrialist’s blunt characterization of 
the Administration's proposal to suspend the 
investment tax credit, and he is not alone in 
his appraisal. Indeed, a good many people 
find the scheme typical of the kind of mis- 
guided intervention that is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in Washington. 

The intended effect of the suspension, if 
Congress goes along, is of course to cut down 
capital spending in the interest of fighting 
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inflation. Yet surely it is obvious, U.S. Steel’s 
Roger Blough said in a talk at the National 
Industrial Conference Board convocation, 
“that an increased volume of production— 
through the building of new facilities—will 
enlarge our national supply of goods in the 
face of rising demand for these goods, and 
will thus tend to prevent the bidding up of 
prices. 

“Tt is also obvious,” he continued, “that re- 
placing this obsolete plant and equipment 
with modern, highly efficient facilities will 
yield lower production costs and help offset 
rising wage costs, thereby not only diminish- 
ing the upward pressure on prices, but im- 
proving our national competitive position in 
world markets in aid of our persistent bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit.” 

The attempt to discourage these activities 
with the tax-credit suspension is not the only 
part of the plan that strikes Mr. Blough and 
others as foolish. He added that “to single 
out private capital investment—which repre- 
sents only a very small fraction of the GNP— 
as the big coal in the fire that is causing the 
overheating that now disturbs us, doesn’t 
make sense either.” Rather, the big cause of 
the inflation has been the Government’s in- 
flationary economic policy. 

Other businessmen voice other objections, 
particularly about the timing of the move; 
it’s thought that any substantial anti-in- 
fiationary effect of the suspension would not 
be felt for months to come. If so, it could 
occur at a time when the economy was al- 
ready turning down as an unusprising result 
of the years of relentless inflating. 

Thus those who see a recession in the 
fairly near future figure that the Govern- 
ment’s snatching away of the credit now 
could reinforce a slump later, In the mean- 
time, Leonard E. Kust of Westinghouse pre- 
dicts “a chaotic situation in production plan- 
ning which will be wasteful and disruptive.” 

Now we suppose it can be argued that the 

enactment of the tax credit was 
equally an instance of Federal intervention, 
designed then to stimulate investment and 
the economy generally. And broadly speak- 
vane we happen to think it better to have tax 
at reasonable levels instead of 
eobre to special incentive devices of this 
nature. 

The fact nonetheless remains that the 
credit was granted, with no intimation that 
it would be taken back at the whim of of- 
ficialdom. Whether its actual impact on 
capital spending turns out to be great or 
small, it symptomizes a messy way of trying 
to manage the economy. 

In this respect it parallels other interven- 
tions of recent years. A glaring case of up- 
side-down economics is the curbing of in- 
vesting and lending abroad for the ostensible 
purpose of improving the balance of pay- 
ments. In reality, the restrictions hit at a 
long-term plus in the payments picture, the 
return on foreign investment. No less, they 
hit at America’s traditional advocacy of free- 
dom in international markets. 

Lurking in the background, in addition to 
all the other tinkering, is the implicit threat 
of Federal wage-price controls if other means 
fail to contain the inflation. That type of di- 
rect interference, frequently deplored but 
nonetheless discussed, would be worse than 
senseless; it would be an admission of de- 
feat for a purported policy of noninflationary 
economic growth in a free society. 

It is a cliche of the times that a consider- 
able amount of State intervention is neces- 
sary in modern economies. For our part, we 
would concede only that the proponents of 
unlimited Government are determined to 
have it that way. The odd thing, given their 
point of view, is that the more assiduously 
the planners try to manage the economy the 
THEE ENCE ROM their lack of mastery of the 
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TAX INCENTIVE SUSPENSION 
WRONG MEDICINE AS NEW OR- 
DERS SLIP 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, yes- 
terday’s Washington Post called atten- 
tion to the fact that new orders for in- 
dustrial equipment declined last month, 
before there was any hint that the Presi- 
dent would recommend or the Congress 
would enact legislation to suspend the 
incentives for investment in just this 
kind of equipment. 

As the Washington Post editorial states 
one month's figures should not be per- 
suasive, but this development points up 
again why this is the wrong medicine 
to meet the indisputable fact that prices 
are rising. 

As Secretary Fowler said with con- 
vincing documentation last March, the 
suspension of the investment credit will 
not have its prime effect for a year. 
Prices are rising now. A weapon to slow 
inflation a year from now will not do 
much if any good this year; and the fu- 
ture—especially the year-from-now fu- 
ture—cannot be clearly perceived by any 
economist. Anyone who says he knows 
what will be the status of prices, employ- 
ment, and business activity next Sep- 
tember, is a charlatan or an incom- 
petent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Washington Post be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

New ORDERS SLIP 

Will the Administration’s latest fiscal 
measures be obsolete before they are en- 
acted? Congress is being asked to suspend 
the 7 per cent investment-tax credit in order 
to reduce inflationary pressures in industries 
that produce machinery and other business 
equipment. The contention is that capital 
goods suppliers will be less likely to boost 
prices if their backlogs of unfilled orders are 
no longer swelled by a tax incentive. But 
the fact is that new orders for industrial 
equipment declined by $.4 billion in August. 
If they continue to decline, a shrinkage of 
the backlog must follow. 

Relying upon a single month’s statistic 
which suggests a reversal of trend can be 
hazardous. But Congress will assume a very 
grave risk if it hastily enacts a measure 
which may reduce the volume of investment 
long after the pressures now affecting the 
capital goods industries subside. The House 
Ways and Means Committee passed up an 
opportunity to make a careful survey of the 
outlook in the capital goods industries. The 
Senate Finance Committee should not make 
the same mistake. 


YOUTH WANTS TO KNOW HIGHLY 
RECOMMENDED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have had the pleasure of viewing on a 
number of occasions a most thought- 
provoking and illuminating television 
program called Youth Wants To Know. 
This program features discussion on 
current issues between a panel of high 
School students and public figures. Fre- 
quently, the guest is a Member of Con- 
gress. 

In the Washington area, Youth Wants 
To Know can be seen on WETA-TYV, the 
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educational television station for the na- 
tional capital region. The students’ 
questions are penetrating, intelligent, 
and, more often than not, evoke lively 
discussion of some of the most important 
problems we face today. I do not think 
we can emphasize too greatly the tre- 
mendous importance of having our young 
people participate in public discussion 
of crucial issues. 

As we all know, educational television 
is nonprofit in character and often must 
depend on public service grants for fi- 
nancial support. Youth Wants To 
Know is made possible by Continental 
Grain Foundation and its president, Mi- 
chel Firbourg. I heartily recomemnd 
this program to my colleagues. 


INCREASED IMPORTS HURT DAIRY 
INCOME 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
many months now I have been fighting 
for an expanded and extended school 
milk program not only as vital to child 
nutrition, but also as a key step in the 
efforts we should be making to improve 
dairy income. 

However, the demonstrable good being 
done by the school milk program, which 
stimulates the consumption of “nature’s 
perfect food,” is being undone by rising 
dairy imports. Imports during 1965-66 
more than doubled over 1964-65. At a 
time when the demand for milk is be- 
ginning to catch up with the supply, 
these imports are acting as a counter- 
weight to rising dairy income. 

Furthermore, each pound of butter 
and cheese imported in past years has 
forced the Federal Government to pur- 
chase an equal amount of the domestic 
product under our price support pro- 
gram. In fact, since 1959 the taxpayer 
has paid twice the value of every pound 
of dairy imports. 

Mr. President, I intend to go on fight- 
ing for the school milk program. To be 
fair to the dairy farmer benefiting from 
the program I must also oppose this 
country’s present free and easy dairy 
import policy. This is why I have intro- 
duced: legislation limiting dairy imports 
to their 1960-64 levels. I intend to work 
hard for passage of this proposal. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF SERV- 
ICE BY SENATOR HOLLAND IN THE 
SENATE 


Mr.. ERVIN. Mr. President, today 
marks the 20th anniversary of the admis- 
sion to membership in this body of one 
of our most beloved, most dedicated, and 
most effective Senators. I refer to the 
able and distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida, Sprssarp L. HOLLAND. 

I did not have the privilege of knowing 
Senator HoLLAND personally before I be- 
came a Member of this body, although I 
was well acquainted with his remarkable 
record. Since coming to this body I have 
been privileged to number him among 
those loyal friends who occupy one of the 
softest spots in my heart. 

Senator HoLLAND is a remarkable man 
with a remarkable record. This is true, 
in my judgment, because he has, added 
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to his remarkable natural gifts and tal- 
ents, an equal amount of dedication and 
energy. As a consequence of the combi- 
nation of these things he has made an 
unexcelled record as a skillful athlete, 
as a brilliant student, as a gallant soldier, 
as an effective teacher, as an able trial 
lawyer, as a wise legal counselor, as a 
citizen and churchman, as a diligent 
prosecuting attorney, as a just judge, as 
a State legislator, as a great Governor of 
a great Commonwealth, and as one of the 
most beloved, dedicated, and effective 
Members of the Senate. 

I shall not undertake to detail his 
record in these respects. I would like 
to say, however, that I think he has be- 
come one of the most beloved of our Sen- 
ators, one of the most dedicated of our 
Senators, and one of our most effective 
Senators by reason of certain attributes 
of his. 

In the first place, he is a man who is 
dedicated to his job; he is dedicated to 
the people of his State and the Nation. 

In addition to his great dedication to 
whatever task may confront him, I think 
that the senior Senator from Florida dis- 
plays to a most remarkable degree a spirit 
of industry. He is not afraid of hard 
work. Before he reaches a decision with 
respect to any momentous question he 
informs himself, regardless of the effort, 
energy, or time it may take him to do so. 

Furthermore, he is blessed by nature 
and by education with a remarkable in- 
tellect. He not only reaches an opinion 
which is an informed opinion, but he 
reaches an opinion which is an intelli- 
gent opinion. 

He has in as high degree as any man 
I am privileged to know that quality 
which we define, for lack of more ade- 
quate words, as intellectual integrity. 
In the performance of his public 
duties, he not only reaches an informed 
and intelligent decision, but he also 
reaches an intellectually honest deci- 
sion. Then, he displays, as he displayed 
during his service in the First World 
War, an unsurpassed courage; and cour- 
age which is, in many respects, a higher 
degree of courage than physical courage, 
and that is moral and political courage. 

The country is indeed fortunate to 
have in the membership of the Senate 
such a dedicated, intelligent, intellectu- 
ally honest, and courageous Senator as 
is the Senator from Florida. 

I shall now make one statement with 
which I know the Senator from Florida 
will agree wholeheartedly, and that is 
that the most fortunate day in his life 
was not the day he was inaugurated 
Governor of Florida, and it was not the 
day that he became a Member of this 
body, but it was the day on which he 
was wedded to his charming wife, Mary 
Groover, who has stood beside him in 
all of his joys and in all of his sorrows, 
and who has been the greatest encour- 
agement to him in the making of the 
remarkable personal and public record 
which has characterized his activities. 

In the final analysis it can be truly 
said of Sprssarp HoLLAND that he never 
sells the truth to serve the hour. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. ERVIN. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is a privilege for me to be per- 
mitted to associate myself with all of the 
things that the distinguished Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin] has 
said about the senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

During the many years that I have 
been here I have often had cause to re- 
flect that the finest reward for service in 
the Senate is the friendships we make 
and the men whom we come to know dur- 
ing our service in this body. 

Mr. President, I am very proud to 
claim Spessarp L. HOLLAND as a personal 
friend. He is truly a great Senator. He 
is a Senator of the United States in the 
great tradition. 

I have had occasion to work closely 
with him in committees and on the floor 
of this body. In an age when pressure 
groups boast of the influence they exer- 
cise in legislative bodies and in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government, this 
man still proudly asserts his total and 
complete independence in reaching a 
conclusion on every issue that comes 
before this body. 

In an age when we hear about arm 
twisting and the Executive influence on 
the legislative body, he proudly pursues 
an independent course dictated solely 
by his own judgment and by his own 
conscience. 

Mr. President, character is the hall- 
mark of Spessarp L. HOLLAND, and into 
that character is blended courage, in- 
tegrity, knowledge, tremendous energy, 
great tenacity, love of country beyond 
description, and every other element that 
goes into the making of a patriot, states- 
man, and a real man, 

I am proud, Mr. President, of my 
State and the people that I represent; 
and I am proud that Spessarp L. HOLLAND 
is a descendant, on one line, at least, of 
a native of the State of Georgia. 

The Senator from North Carolina has 
wisely said that Spgessarp L. HOLLAND’s 
wisdom was never more manifest than in 
his selection of a wife and helpmate, the 
lovely Mary Agnes Groover Holland. She 
is a great person in her own right, and 
I know what she has contributed to this 
man’s career. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to salute the Senator 
from Florida. His contributions to his 
State and Nation are too numerous to 
detail. Florida has made many contribu- 
tions to the political life of our land. 
Many of her sons and daughters have 
distinguished themselves in the field of 
government. Sprssarp L. HOLLAND is 
the peer of them all. 

I cannot wish or ask any greater boon 
for the future of this country than that 
this man’s character, his rugged honesty, 
and his ability may be emulated by oth- 
ers who will serve here, and that he will 
be here in propria persona on the floor 
of the Senate for many years to come, 

I salute him as a friend and acclaim 
him for his career as soldier, educator, 
Governor, statesman, and fearless de- 
fender of our Constitution. 


, . . he a ee ee 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a brief 
biography of SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND 
which has been prepared by one who 
knows him very well and which touches 
upon the high points of this man’s 
career. 

There being no objection, the biogra- 
phy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHY OF SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND, 
SENIOR UNITED STATES SENATOR From 
FLORIDA 


SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND, Florida’s senior 
United States Senator, who was Governor of 
Florida throughout World War II, was born 
in Bartow, Florida, July 10, 1892. His par- 
ents were Benjamin Franklin Holland, a 
Georgian and a Confederate veteran, and 
Fannie Virginia (Spessard) Holland, of Vir- 
ginia. They came to Florida in 1881 and 
1888, respectively. 

HOLLAND was nominated to the United 
States Senate on May 7, 1946, defeating 
three opponents in the first primary by more 
than 72,000 votes. He is the second Gov- 
ernor in the history of the state to be elected 
and to serve in the United States Senate, 
and the first native Floridian to serve as 
both Governor and United States Senator. 
He succeeded the late Senator Charles O. 
Andrews, who was not a candidate for re- 
election because of ill health, and was ap- 
pointed on September 25, 1946, by Governor 
Millard Caldwell to complete the unexpired 
term of Senator Andrews who died on Sep- 
tember 18, 1946. HoLLAND commenced his 
first elected six-year term in the United 
States Senate on January 3, 1947. 

Following successful campaigns for second 
and third Senate terms in 1952 and 1958, 
Senator HolLAN D was elected to a fourth 
term in 1964. In this race he carried all 
of Florida's 67 counties in the primary. In 
the subsequent general election he carried 
all but one county and led the entire ticket, 
and the 997,585 votes he received were the 
greatest number ever polled by a single can- 
didate in the history of Florida politics. 

Senator HoLLAND, who in private life has 
variously been a school teacher, citrus grower 
and practicing attorney, is a product of the 
Bartow public schools. He was graduated 
from Summerlin Institute (now Bartow High 
School) in 1909. In 1912 he graduated, 
Magna cum laude, from Emory College (now 
Emory University), Atlanta, Ga. He is a 
1916 graduate of the University of Florida 
law school. While at the University of 
Florida he served as the first elected presi- 
dent of the student body, 

Shcolastically, Senator HoLtanp earned 
membership in Phi Beta Kappa, He also 
qualified for a Rhodes Scholarship, but was 
prevented from accepting it by the outbreak 
of World War I. 

A versatile athlete in his youth, HOLLAND 
lettered in football, baseball, basketball and 
track while in college. In 1916 he was of- 
fered, but rejected, a contract by Connie Mack 
to join the pitching staff of the Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

Senator Hontanp enlisted in the Army 
when this nation entered World War I and 
was later commissioned a Second Lieutenant 
in the Coast Artillery, serving briefly at Key 
West before going overseas. In France he 
successfully sought a transfer to the Army 
Air Corps. As an aerial observer with the 
24th Aero Squadron he saw action on four 
fronts—the Meuse-Argonne, Champaign, St. 
Mihiel and Lneville theaters. During this 
period he officially downed an enemy plane 
and had his own plane shot down by an ene- 
my aircraft. He was awarded the Distin- 


guished Service Cross in 1918 for “extraordi- 
nary heroism in connection with military 
operations against an armed enemy” and held 
the rank of Captain at the end of the war, 
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In 1919 Senator Hottanp was married to 
Miss Mary Groover, a native of Fort White, 
Florida, and the daughter of a practicing 
physician in Lakeland. They have two sons, 

‘© daughters, and thirteen grandchildren, 
Both sons saw combat action in the Pacific 
during World War Il—one as a Marine Corps 
officer and the other as a Navy air gunner— 
and both now practice law in Florida. 

Discharged from the Air Corps in July, 
1919, Hor LAND resumed law practice briefly 
in Bartow before his appointment as Prose- 
cuting Attorney for Polk County. In 1920 
he was elected County Judge and served in 
this position for eight years before returning 
to the practice of law where he formed a 
partnership with W. F. Bevis. The firm is 
still in existence under the name of Holland, 
Bevis, Smith, Kibler and Hall. 


STATE SENATOR 


In 1932 HoL~Lanp was elected to the State 
Senate and served in that office for eight 
years. In that capacity he sponsored various 
measures for the reduction of taxes; op- 
posed a sales tax; sponsored legislation re- 
pealing the gross receipts tax; supported a 
Constitutional Amendment prohibiting ad 
valorem tax for state purposes; assisted in 
drafting the Florida School Code; sponsored 
acts to improve the state school system, in- 
crease teachers’ salaries, and to provide 
teachers’ retirement benefits; authored vari- 
ous citrus laws including the Citrus Adver- 
tising Act, Citrus Commission Act and others; 
supported the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
old age assistance bills, and Unemployment 
Insurance Act; sponsored Fair Trade Act, Soil 
Conservation Districts Act, and the Coopera- 
tive Market Act. He was among the leaders 
in the successful 1937 effort to abolish the 


poll tax. 
GOVERNOR 


HoLLAND was elected Governor in 1940 
and his administration as Florida’s 28th 
Governor from January 1941 to January 1945 
was marked by accomplishments in many 
fields, although it was burdened with prob- 
lems presented by the war emergency. Four 
Constitutional Amendments sponsored by 
HolLANxD and adopted during his term were: 
(1) the Gasoline Tax Amendment, by which 
the county roadbond structure was strength- 
ened, millions of dollars were saved in greatly 
reduced interest rates, county credit was re- 
newed in many instances, and more of the 
gas revenue was made available for the roads; 
(2) the Intangible Tax Amendment, which 
lowered the intangible tax ceiling from five 
to two mills, attracting capital to the state 
and strengthening the appeal of the Con- 
stitutional provision prohibiting the levy- 
ing of an income tax; (3) a provision allow- 
ing, in an emergency, for a shortened period 
for amending the Constitution; and (4) an 
amendment creating a non-political Fresh 
Water Fish and Game Commission. 

Grants to the needy aged and the blind 
were greatly increased through enlarging the 
state’s take“ on pari-mutuel bets at the 
horse tracks. The average assistance to the 
aged was raised from $12.01 to $28.00 a 
month. 

He recommended the repeal of the gross 
receipts tax and it was repealed. 

The bonded debt of the Everglades Drain- 
age District was stabilized in his administra- 
tion when HoLLaND succeeded in negotia- 
tions for refunding, resulting in a saving of 
more than $12,000,000 and added future sav- 
ings through reduction in the interest rate. 

The State’s property tax structure was 
strengthened through legislation, recom- 
mended by HoLLAND, to make uniform assess- 
ments at actual value and to strengthen tax 
collections.. These laws greatly improved the 
financial condition of counties and school 
districts and made possible an increase in 
teachers’ salaries, averaging 40 per cent. 

As a member of the Southern Governors’ 
Committee on Freight Rates, he was one of 
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the leaders in the successful fight for re- 
ducing Southern freight rates. He also was 
a member of the Executive Committee on the 
National Governors’ Conference. 

HOLLAND left the state's school system in 
much sounder financial condition than it 
was when he assumed office. The teachers’ 
retirement system was put into effect in 
January 1941, immediately after his inaugu- 
ration. Appropriations for free text books 
for pupils were doubled. He left substantial 
balances in the General Revenue Fund and 
the State Road Fund. 


UNITED STATES SENATOR 


There are only two or three members of 
the United States Senate who have missed 
fewer votes than Senator HoLLAND. Since 
coming to the Senate he has missed less than 
five per cent of all the votes taken. His 
absences during voting have occurred almost 
without exception during periods when he 
was excused from the Senate to be out of the 
city on Official business. And in such cases 
he has either been paired on the votes or 
has made his position on the issues involved 
a matter of public record. 

Senator Hottanp is a member of three 
Standing Committees of the Senate. These 
are Agriculture and Forestry where he ranks 
second in seniority among the 11 majority 
members; Appropriations where he ranks 
eighth among 18 majority members; and 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences where he 
stands ninth among 10 majority members. 

HOLLAND purposely chose membership on 
the committees which he thought would per- 
mit the greatest opportunities for service 
to his state, and in the cases of the Agri- 
culture and Appropriations Committees he 
waited in order to gain the seniority re- 
quired for membership of these bodies. 

When Senate rules were changed two years 
ago to permit service on three Senate Stand- 
ing Committees, HOLLAND asked for and was 
given membership on the relatively new and 
important Space Committee, the activities 
of which are of increasing benefit to Florida. 

With reference to Senate subcommittee 
assignments, Senator HOLLAND is chairman 
of the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry’s Subcommittee for Agricultural Credit 
and Rural Electrification; he is also a mem- 
ber of the full Committee’s Subcommittee 
for Agricultural Production, Marketing and 
Stabilization of Prices. On the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which also has the respon- 
sibility for handling foreign aid, he is chair- 
man of that body’s Subcommittee for the 
Department of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies; and is a member of the Appropria- 
tion’s Subcommittee for (1) Deficiencies and 
supplementals; (2) Independent Offices; (3) 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and Related Agencies; (4) Public Works; (5) 
State, Justice, and Commerce, the Judiciary, 
and Related Agencies. 

In addition to his Standing Committee and 
Subcommittee posts, HoLtanp holds member- 
ship on the Senate Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee and on the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

Throughout his Senate career Senator 
Hortan has consistently urged and strongly 
supported a legislative policy of economy 
and fiscal responsibility in federal govern- 
ment operations. He has opposed the pre- 
emption of states’ rights by the Federal goy- 
ernment, and has supported legislation pro- 
tective to the free enterprise system. He 
believes that the individual communities 
and states must maintain their rightful 
autonomy and independence by refusing fed- 
eral aid except in those areas in which the 
federal government has a valid responsibility. 

Although his legislative accomplishments 
have been many, Senator HOLLAND is prob- 
ably best known for the following: 

The Tidelands Act which restored to the 
individual states their property rights in the 
submerged coastal belts lying within states’ 
boundaries bordering the Atlantic and Pacific 
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Oceans and the Gulf of Mexico. Although 
active in the issue even before coming to the 
Senate, HOLLAND became the Senate's leader 
in the Tidelands struggle in 1951 when re- 
quested by the National Organization of At- 
torneys General and the late Senator Pat 
McCarran to assume this responsibility. He 
first introduced appropriate legislation in 
1948 and again in 1951 and 1953. It ulti- 
mately passed both Houses and was signed 
by President Eisenhower in May, 1953 to be- 
come Public Law 31 of the 83rd Congress 
under the title “Submerged Lands Act of 
1953." The constitutionality of the law was 
later challenged by the Supreme Court. At 
the request of Floridas Attorney General, 
Senator HOLLAND joined him in arguing 
Florida’s case in the Supreme Court in Octo- 
ber, 1959. The Court ruled in favor of the 
state, thus returning to it bottom lands of 
untold value for a distance of three marine 
leagues off of the state’s Gulf Coast. 

Poll tax amendment for the purpose of 
eliminating the payment of the poll tax as 
a requirement of voting in federal elections 
was first introduced by Senator HOLLAND in 
1949 and in every session of Congress there- 
after. Both Houses finally passed it by over- 
whelming majorities In 1962 and referred it 
to the 50 states for ratification. On Janu- 
ary 23, 1964 South Dakota was the last of 
the required 38 states to approve it, and 
thus on that date the Holland amendment 
became the 24th Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

Central and Southern Florida Flood Con- 
trol became an active interest of Senator 
HOLLAND’S in 1946. The first phase of the 
project was authorized in the Flood Control 
Act of 1948, when $16.3 million was author- 
ized for the first phase work and continuing 
studies. The total cost of the program at 
that time was estimated at $70 million, of 
which the federal government would con- 
tribute $58 million. In 1950 the appropria- 
tion of another $20 million was authorized, 
and in the Rivers and Harbors Act of 1954 
Congress authorized the remaining project, 
adding $7 million to earlier appropriations. 
The 1958 Act modified the formula for local 
contributions and authorized an additional 
$40 million. The over-all project cost is 
presently estimated at $242.6 million for the 
federal government and $89,010,000 in non- 
federal costs. The 4.2 to 1 benefit-cost ratio 
is remarkably high, and the project will pro- 
tect. 15,634 square miles of residential- 
agricultural-industrial area in 18 counties 
against floods, droughts and fire. Senator 
HoLLAND has been consistently successful in 
obtaining budgeted appropriations for the 
project. 

Everglades National Park boundaries were 
finalized through legislation cosponsored by 
Senator Hottanp who actively worked to- 
ward the acquisition of this national park 
since his days as Governor and State Sen- 
ator. 

Interstate highways have received legis- 
lative assistance from Senator HOLLAND who 
supported the Highway Act of 1956 which 
launched the 41,000-mile national network 
of Interstate and Defense Highways and in- 
creased to 90 per cent the federal contribu- 
tion to interstate roads. The mileage al- 
located to Florida under the national system 
totals 1,173 miles of interstate roads exclu- 
sive of a limited access interstate freeway 
along the Florida west coast to Miami. In 
1963 Senator HoxrAND introduced a bill to 
extend Interstate Highway 75 from Tampa 
to Miami. 

Rivers and harbors projects have received 
substantial assistance from Senator HOLLAND 
through his membership on the Appropria- 
tions Committee. Among the vital state 
projects to which appropriations have been 
made as a result of HoLLAND’s specific efforts 
are the following: Miami Harbor, Canaveral 
Harbor, Port Everglades Harbor, Apalachicola 
River Channel Improvement, East and West 
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Coast Intracoastal Waterways, Bakers Haul- 
over Inlet, Palm Beach Harbor, Pensacola 
Harbor, Tampa Harbor and Jacksonville Har- 
bor. In the course of authorizing and ap- 
propriating funds for these improvements 
Senator HoLLAND has been highly successful 
in getting projects included in the federal 
budget, restoring in the Senate projects 
which have been lost in the House, and hold- 
ing appropriations in Senate-House confer- 
ences following the passage of bills in differ- 
ing amounts. 

Cross-Florida barge canal is among the 
most recent public works projects for the 
state to which Senator HOLLAND has con- 
tributed effectively. Almost single-handedly 
he secured the first pre-construction plan- 
ning funds in the amount of $205,000 for 
this vital waterway after some senior mem- 
bers of the House Appropriations Committee 
scuttled the efforts of Florida House mem- 
bers to get such appropriations approved. In 
1963, and with the full cooperation of the 
Florida House delegation, he was instru- 
mental in obtaining in a supplemental ap- 
propriations bill $1 million for the start of 
construction on the Barge Canal. 

Alaska and Hawaii statehood was strongly 
supported through to completion by Senator 
HOLLAND. In the case of Alaska, he co-spon- 
sored enabling legislation through four con- 
secutive Congresses, and he was the first 
Southern Senator to espouse statehood for 
Hawaii. 

Migratory labor bills have variously been 
introduced, co-sponsored or supported by 
Senator HoLLAND who can validly share cred- 
it for the enactment of much of the legisla- 
tion benefiting these workers in recent 
years. 

Plorida’s agriculture and cattle industries 
have benefited greatly from Senator Hor. 
LAND’s tenure in the Senate. Because of his 
extensive knowledge in these fields, and his 
appreciation of their importance to a healthy 
state and national economy, Senator Hor. 
LAND has been responsible for the.appropria- 
tion of much of the federal money which 
has been invested in them since 1949. He 
has been particularly helpful in obtaining 
assistance for agricultural research and de- 
velopment, the eradication of pests damag- 
ing to vegetables, citrus and livestock, and 
for improved methods of weather forecast- 
ing. 


ACADEMIC HONORS 


In recognition of his academic attain- 
ments and continuing interest in public and 
private education at all levels, Senator Hor. 
LAND has had conferred upon him the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees: LL.D.—Rollins Col- 
lege, Florida Southern College, Emory Uni- 
versity, Florida State University, University 
of Miami; D.C.L.—University of Florida; 
HH.D.—University of Tampa. 

Senator HoLLAND either presently serves 
or has in the past served on the following: 
Board of Trustees at Florida Southern Gol- 
lege, Emory University, and Florida Presby- 
terian College; Board of Visitors at the 
United States Naval Academy and the United 
States Air Academy; member of the Executive 
Council and past president, University of 
Florida Alumni Association. 

In addition to membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, Senator HOLLAND holds membership 
in the following social and honorary profes- 
sional fraternities: Alpha Tau Omega, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Phi Delta Phi. 

His other religious, fraternal and profes- 
sional affiliations include: Methodist Church; 
Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite of Free- 
masonry, Southern Jurisdiction, United 
States of America, 33rd Degree; Order of the 
Shrine; American Legion; Veterans of For- 
eign Wars; Sons of the American Revolution; 
Kiwanis; Elks. 

PERSONAL DATA 


Nature study and bird watching is.a hobby 
shared by Senator and Mrs. Holland who 
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spend as much time as possible in this pur- 
suit in the rural outskirts of Virginia and 
Maryland, during that part of each year they 
spend in the Nation’s Capital. Both are au- 
thorities on these subjects. In addition, Sen- 
ator HoLLAND is recognized as an expert in 
the field of Florida history, and through the 
years has accumulated an impressive per- 
sonal library on the subject. He has retained 
his boyhood love of the outdoors, and hunts 
and fishes as often as time will permit. He 
is also an avid follower of professional base- 
ball although Senate duties restrict his game 
attendance. 

During some four decades of public serv- 
ice to his state and the nation, Senator 
HoLLAND has received numerous national and 
regional awards for his achievements in the 
fields of agriculture, conservation, sound 
government, and highway improvement. 
These include recognition from: American 
Good Government Society; Americans for 
Constitutional Action; American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation; American Road Builders 
Association; National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress; Reserve Officers Association of the 
U.S.: Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
(1963 Statesmanship Award); Florida Coun- 
cil of 100; Florida Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
ciation; Florida Citrus Mutual; Florida Cat- 
tleman’s Association; Florida Department, 
American Veterans of World War II; Florida 
Flower Association; Florida Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation; Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida; State Association of County Com- 
missioners of Florida; Florida Retailers As- 
sociations; Propeller Club of the United 
States (Port of Tampa). 


Mr. MANSFIELD and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
first to the Senator from Montana, and 
then I will be happy to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to join in this expression 
of congratulation and tribute to Senator 
Hotxanp on the occasion of his 20th an- 
niversary in the Senate. Twenty years 
may be a long time, but it must seem as 
yesterday to the senior Senator from 
Florida, whose career of public service 
dates back to 1920 when he became a 
county judge. 

SPESSARD HOLLAND is one of the hard- 
est working Members of the Senate. His 
is a great attendance record on the floor 
and in committee and he is one of the 
most able of parliamentarians. He is an 
expert on agricultural questions and a 
number of related matters. Most of all 
he is an expert on the needs of the State 
of Florida. 

His is an exceptional legal mind and 
I salute what, in my judgment, is his 
great and historic contribution to the 
Nation as a whole. It was he who led 
the Senate to the adoption of the 24th 
amendment to the Constitution—the 
antipoll tax—now called the Holland 
amendment which the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Florida authored and for which 
he fought for many years. 

No Senator has been more solicitous 
of the interests of his State, whether 
those interests be agriculture, or space, 
recreation or public works. He has been 
returned time and again to the Senate 
by the people of Florida, the last time 
by a margin of nearly a million votes 
which must be something of a record for 
statewide contests. 

So, again, I congratulate the senior 
Senator from Florida and his wife, Mary 
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on their 20th anniversary and look for- 
ward to his presence, his unfailing cour- 
tesy, his consideration, and his coopera- 
tion in the work of the Senate for many 
years to come. 

I am proud that they call me friend, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I thank my colleague from North 
Carolina for yielding to me. 

Mr. President, let me speak in a 
slightly different tone regarding my good 
friend SpessarD HOLLAND, I believe that 
my first memory of him was in 1942 when 
he came to Boston as a member of the 
Conference of Governors. He and his 
good wife, Mary, were among the most 
delightful comrades that we had at that 
conference. They seemed to enjoy every- 
thing that we tried to do for them in the 
way of hospitality. Our friendship has 
remained firm ever since that day. 

When he came to the Senate 2 years 
after I did, we renewed our friendship, 
and we have maintained it ever since. 
In fact, yesterday, he and I talked 
briefly about his 20th anniversary in the 
Senate, but I did not tell him at that 
time that I understood speeches would 
be made in the Chamber in his honor 
today. 

SPESSARD HOLLAND was a good Goy- 
ernor. When I knew him in that 
capacity he represented well his State of 
Florida, but also the convictions of his 
conscience. 

In the Senate, personally, and as a 
fellow colleague, I have always found 
him to be independent. I have found 
him to be frank in his answers. He was 
either with us or against us. If he was 
against us, he always told us clearly why 
and why he took that point of view. 

He has always been courageous. As 
the majority leader just stated, he led 
persistently the cause for a constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the poll 
tax. In addition to his great courage, he 
is thorough and conscientious in his 
work in the Senate. As such, he is not 
only a very able Senator representing his 
State of Florida—a constantly growing 
State—but he is also a truly national Sen- 
ator, in that fundamentally his first con- 
cern is always directed toward the best 
interests of the country as a whole, in 
whatever capacity he may be acting and 
whatever the issue may be at the time. 

May I also pay tribute to his good wife, 
Mary, who has helped in so many ways 
over the years: She is a personal friend 
of my wife, and we have had many 
pleasant times together with the 
Hollands. 

I am very happy to join with his 
many colleagues in paying tribute to him 
today. I do it as a friend as well as a 
colleague. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr, HILL. Mr. President, I count it a 
privilege to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to my friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from the neighboring 
State of Florida, SPESSARD LINDSEY 
HOLLAND. 

Since September 25, 1946, when the 
Governor of Florida appointed Sprssarp 
HoLLAND to the Senate, I have had the 
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honor to serve side by side with him in 
this body. We have stood together on 
many programs vital to our part of the 
country. We have fought shoulder to 
shoulder in many a battle for the preser- 
vation of the traditional rights of our 
States. 

On five subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, we share a great 
number of common responsibilities. He 
is chairman of the Subcommittee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry, of which I am a 
member; while I am chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor, Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, of which he is a most 
valued member. 

We are both colleagues on Subcom- 
mittees of Public Works, Independent 
Offices, and Deficiencies and Supple- 
mentals. 

These 20 years—these years of cooper- 
ation in common efforts—these years of 
committee service together, have made 
me deeply aware of the exceptional qual- 
ities and capabilities of the distinguished 
statesman we honor here today. 

His keen intelligence, his courage, 
coupled with his splendid scholarly 
background of experience, make him one 
of the most respected and redoubtable 
debaters and Members of this Chamber. 

His command of our mother tongue, 
his reverence for dignity and purity in its 
employment, mark him as a champion of 
eloquence. That eloquence is his instru- 
ment for either advancing or protecting 
the causes in which he believes. 

SPESSARD HOLLAND is a man who knows 
where he stands and knows the reason 
for his stand. No one ever need be in 
doubt about his position, as every Mem- 
ber knows who has locked in legislative 
struggle with him on matters dear to his 
heart or crucial to his State. 

He is a stanch and able advocate, and 
a brilliant defender. He is a man to 
have on one’s side in a battle over great 
issues. 

I salute Sprssarp HorlLAN D on this 
memorable occasion. 

I thank him for all the help he has 
given me and, through me, to the people 
of Alabama through the years. I am 
grateful to him for the many courtesies 
he has shown me. 

I join in the beautiful tribute which 
has been paid to his very gracious and 
lovely wife, Mary, his wonderful help- 
mate, who has done so much for him, 
and who has contributed so much to the 
causes which he has championed. 

My sincerest best wishes and my heart- 
felt thanks go to both of them. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield now to the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson]. i 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to have an opportunity to ex- 
press my admiration for our colleague, 
Spessarp HOLLAND, and to congratulate 
him on the 20th anniversary of his in- 
valuable service in the U.S. Senate. 
There is a phrase which comes to my 
mind when I think of the senior Senator 
from the great State of Florida, and that 
phrase is “southern gentleman.” The 
significant meaning of that phrase comes 
to us through tradition, principle, repu- 
tation, and knowledge. He is a man 
whose word is as good as his bond. He is 
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gentle and forthright. He is a devoted 
family man. As a neighbor, he is 
friendly, loyal, helpful, understanding, 
and compassionate. As a patriot, he is 
fearless, courageous, and self-sacrificing. 
I have seen all these characteristics in 
the activities of this beloved colleague— 
a true southern gentleman. 

Although Florida and Wyoming repre- 
sent farflung corners of this great Na- 
tion, this distinguished Senator and I 
have many mutual interests. We are 
ATO brothers, Masons, 33d-degree 
Shriners, veterans of the First World 
War. We each have served in our State 
legislative bodies. We have had the priv- 
ilege of serving as Governors of our re- 
spective States prior to coming to the 
U.S. Senate. Senator HoLLAND has an 
outstanding record as an advocate of im- 
proved educational facilities. 

By virtue of his experience, he has 
firsthand knowledge of every level of the 
school system—even to serving on the 
board of trustees of several colleges and 
universities—and drafting legislation for 
a more effective educational program in 
his State. 

He is a strong believer and proponent 
in the preservation of our natural re- 
sources. We share a keen interest in the 
appropriate development of historical 
areas as national shrines and parks. 

Senator HoLLAND has shown his con- 
cern for public welfare work and solu- 
tions for this need in his own State and 
in the Nation. 

I am sure the people of Florida must 
feel a tremendous pride in the pages of 
the Sunshine State’s illustrious history 
fashioned by the dedicated and distin- 
guished performance of SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND. His is an enviable record—a chal- 
lenge not only to the citizens and public 
officials of his own State but to each of 
us in this body. This remarkable states- 
man has been a convincing and persua- 
sive legislator, oftimes taking a position 
which was not popular with his party 
leaders, but history records the sound- 
ness of his judgment. 

To this honored friend, brother, and 
colleague, my prayer is that our Nation 
will long have the benefit of his wise 
counsel and the hope that the future will 
bring him a full measure of happiness 
and satisfaction in a job well done. 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield now to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
doubt whether one could mention any 
Member of the Senate who has had such 
a satisfying adventure in the course of 
his life as has the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, Sprssarp HOLLAND. When 
I say that I apply it not only to his pub- 
lic service, but to his private life as well. 

It is probably telling no tales out of 
school to say that on his next birthday 
he will be 75 years of age. He has grown 
with age so graciously that I almost 
envy him. 

He brings to us not only a public serv- 
ice that is distinctive, but he has been 
married for 47 years. I pray and hope 
that the Lord will look with kindness on 
him and his wife, Mary, so that they can 
observe their 50th wedding anniversary 
3 years from now. 
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He has been blessed with four chil- 
dren. That has been a great adventure 
in itself. 

But his public career has been an ad- 
venture because he started out as a 
teacher. The distinguished majority 
leader mentioned that he became a coun- 
ty judge, but he was a teacher before he 
became a county judge. 

Then he became a county judge. At 
one time he was a prosecutor. Then he 
was in the State senate. He had a dis- 
tinguished war record—it had to be 
World War II—I was going to say World 
War I, but that would not comport with 
his appearance. 

In the intimacy of our friendships, we 
often forget the record they have made 
in service. He has distinguished him- 
self beyond and above the call of duty, 
because he has been honored by his coun- 
try with the Distinguished Service Cross. 
Having been in the First World War on 
the western front, I know what the Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross means. 

The Senator from Florida was a State 
senator, then Governor, and then came 
to the U.S. Senate. That is as full and 
eventful and satisfying an adventure as 
any man can contemplate. So he brings 
to this body that great record of serv- 
ice. 

Senator Hottanp is not only diligent, 
but painstaking—sometimes I have 
thought it was almost to a fault—but it 
is done in the public interest and in pub- 
lic service. 

There is an overlay of courage un- 
matched by any Member of the Senate. 
Spessarp HOLLAND has been a very distin- 
guished Member of this body. 

Sprssarp, I join with your colleagues 
in hoping that you will be with us a long, 
long time and that you will be sustained 
in health and will continue to give us 
the benefit of your wisdom and your 
graciousness and your insight for as long 
as you may want. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I con- 
sider it a genuine privilege and honor to 
join in congratulating not only Senator 
HolLLaxp but also his charming wife. I 
want to emphasize three points after 
agreeing with the fine statements that 
have been made about him. 

First I wish to mention the welcome 
and helpfulness and attention given to 
Mrs. Stennis and to me by Mrs. Holland 
and Senator HOLLAND when we first came 
here. It was not just an ordinary wel- 
come, but it was going the extra mile 
and farther, and performing a real help 
and service to a newcomer. 

I mention especially one quality which 
is a habit rather than a particular virtue, 
but Senator HoLLAND brings a thorough- 
ness and completeness in his approach 
to a mastery of the subject of a bill or 
a policy or anything else he may be deal- 
ing with. He employs a bulldog thor- 
oughness to grasp a subject and to stay 
with it until he has mastered it. Then 
he gives it his highest effort and, having 
reached a conclusion, he retains it until 
the end. That is one of the greatest 
virtues a man can have. 
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I say that as one who has not always 
agreed with everything the Senator from 
Florida has done, I say it as one who 
has disagreed on some major principles. 
At the same time, that is the cardinal 
principle to which Senator HoLLAND has 
been devoted. He studies each matter so 
that he can be accurate to the best of 
his ability, and so he can give a reliable 
opinion, on the principle which I have 
just described. 

I hope he will be with us many more 
years, as long as he may wish. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
appreciate this opportunity to say a few 
words in tribute to my good friend, 
SpessarD HOLLAND, the senior Senator 
from Florida. 

We have many things in common. 
With the exception of the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences, upon 
which I do not serve, we happen to serve 
on the same committees. I have been 
serving on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry for almost 30 years and he 
has served 18 years on that committee, 
As chairman of that committee, I wish 
to say that he is a most valued member, 
he is a hard worker and serves well. 

We are also both members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee; and on that 
committee I do not know of a more dili- 
gent worker than my good friend from 
Florida. In addition, he is a member of 
the Steering Committee of the Senate, 
on which I serve, and also of the Joint 
Committee on Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal Expenditures, on which I also 
serve. Therefore, particularly as I listen 
to these fine tributes to Senator HOLLAND, 
T feel that I am in mighty fine company. 

In addition to membership on commit- 
tees, the Senator and I have a number 
of other things in common. He was a 
teacher; so was I. He was a prosecuting 
attorney; so was I. 

And I do not wish to overlook one other 
thing we have in common—our lovely 
grandchildren. 

The Senator from Florida is fortunate 
in having 13 grandchildren. So have I— 
exactly 13. The only difference is that 
he has four children from whom those 
grandchildren spring, and I have only 
one son. So probably that is the only 
way in which I exceed his excellence, for 
the time being, at least. I do not know 
how many granddaughters he has. It 
may be that we have the same number, 
But for his information, I have 10 grand- 
sons and 3 granddaughters—and I am 
happy to say that I was able to spend 
last Saturday, September 24, with them 
on a fishing trip in celebration of my 
76th birthday. 

I am sure that Senator HoLLAxp, like 
most of us, has sought to serve on com- 
mittees where he could best serve the 
people; and having been a farmer and 
a citrus grower, and also the Governor of 
his State, he has worked diligently and 
well for the protection and preservation 
of two of our most precious national 
resources—land and water. I am proud 
to have had the privilege of working 
side by side with him in attempting to 
protect and preserve those resources, not 
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only for the great States of Florida and 
Louisiana, but for the Nation as a whole. 

Mr. President, the Senator has a fine, 
lovely wife, of whom I am very fond. I 
take great pleasure, now and then, in 
sending her a small box of pralines. I 
believe she likes them some, and it is a 
delight for me to be able to please her. 
She is an exceptional lady. I admire her 
greatly and cherish her friendship, I 
have no doubt but that she has been an 
inspiration to her famous husband. 

Senator HoLLAND’s record as chief ex- 
ecutive of Florida and his accomplish- 
ments as a member of the Florida State 
Legislature are indeed impressive. He 
has trod the corridors of power, in Talla- 
hassee and Washington, with that sure- 
footedness and determination of purpose 
which make him a great public servant 
and an honorable statesman. 

He has served his country superbly in 
times of peace as well as in war. 

Mr. President, I am in wholehearted 
accord with all the excellent tributes that 
have been made in behalf of my good 
friend and neighbor, SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
of Florida. I wish him continued good 
health and a long span of life so that he 
can continue to extend his great talents 
in further serving the people of our 
country. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, if I may 
interject myself at this point before I 
yield to the next speaker, I should just 
like to go on record as testifying that, 
with the exception of their respective 
grandchildren, I have no two friends who 
are younger in heart than the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida and 
and distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana, 

Since I also have the honor of occupy- 
ing the status of a grandfather, I can 
appreciate the story about the man who 
got on the crowded airplane and asked 
each passenger in turn, “Are you a grand- 
parent?” 

All of them said yes, until he got to 
the last passenger, who said no, that he 
was not a grandparent. 

Whereupon the man said, “Well, move 
over; I want to tell you about my grand- 
children.” 

I yield now to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio, and then I will yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
should feel profoundly delinquent unless 
I joined in the tributes being paid to 
our distinguished colleague, Sprssarp 
HoLLAND, the Senator from Florida. 

My personal contact. with him began 
in January 1957.. It has been my for- 
tune, since I have been in the Senate, 
always to be seated in the immediate 
vicinity of the chair which he occupies. 
Throughout the 10 years of our associa- 
tion, I have formed clear and distinct 
impressions of him as a man, a soldier, 
a legislator, and Governor of the State 
of Florida, and finally as a U.S. Senator, 
during the last 20 years. 

I have observed in him those qualities 
which we would all like to find residing 
in ourselves, but always rejoice whenever 
we find them in another individual. I 
speak of the virtues of courage, devotion 
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to family and to country, affability ex- 
hibited in the midst of arguments deal - 
ing with issues that come up on the floor, 
industry in the performance of work, and 
willingness to cast aside political expedi- 
ency and favor constructive courses and 
ideals of service to be followed in the 
interests of our country. 

With respect to these several virtues 

which I have mentioned, I do not believe 
any Senator can doubt the possession of 
the virtue of courage by Spessarp HOL- 
LAND. : 
I have watched you, SPESSARD, for 10 
years, and I can say with some degree of 
certainty that you definitely cast aside 
political expediency in favor of serving 
your country. There have been times 
when courage was needed to follow the 
course which you followed, knowing that 
what was being done was politically in- 
expedient. 

You have been an affable and a friend- 
ly proponent of the cause. Your indus- 
try has already been described by Sen- 
ators who preceded me. 

In my judgment, if the hours of at- 
tendance on the floor of the Senate were 
counted, the name of SpessarD HOLLAND 
would be at the top of the list. You 
have fought for the preservation of the 
taxpayers’ money. You have not sub- 
scribed to fantastic and extravagant pro- 
grams: You have striven heroically to 
make certain that there will be be- 
queathed to our descendants an inherit- 
ance substantially as large as that which 
we received from our predecessors. 

Your character as a man in private 
life, apart from your service as a Senator, 
has been clean and upright and, above all 
worthy of emulation by each of us. 

On this day, the 20th anniversary of 
your entrance into the membership of 
the U.S. Senate, I express felications to 
you, and I join with my colleagues in 
affectionately paying tribute to your 
dear wife and to you. 

I wish for you many, Many more years 
of good health and continued service in 
the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the very fine compli- 
mentary and well-deserved remarks re- 
garding our colleague, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Our distinguished colleague has ren- 
dered valuable service in the Senate for 
20 years. He has served with great dis- 
tinction and great honor. As has been 
mentioned, for over 50 years, the senior 
Senator from Florida has had the honor 
and privilege to hold many positions of 
honor and trust on behalf of the citizens 
of the great State of Florida. 

It can be truly said that the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida has 
never betrayed that trust. Those of us 
who have been privileged to serve with 
him know him as a man of principle and 
integrity and great courage. 

The senior Senator from Florida never 
hesitates to oppose legislation that he 
believes is not in the interest of his State 
and his Nation. His interest and knowl- 
edge of the problems of agriculture have 
been of great value to the American 
farmers. 
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The farmers of my State of Kansas are 
indebted to him for the passage of legis- 
lation that has helped them secure an 
increasing share of the national income. 
I can personally testify to that fact. 

Mrs. Carlson and I have for many 
years enjoyed the friendship of SPESSARD 
and Mrs. Holland. We regard them as 
our very personal friends. 

We have been fortunate enough to live 
in the same building for many years. 

We have always held them in the high- 
est regard. We wish for them many 
bie of service to their State and Na- 
tion. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
join my colleagues in paying tribute to- 
day to one of the most distinguished 
Members of the U.S. Senate, the Honor- 
able SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND, senior 
U.S. Senator from the State of Florida. 
Yesterday, Sunday, September 25, 1966, 
marked the 20th year of Senator Hot- 
LAND’s service to the people of the State 
of Florida and the Nation in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator HoLtanp was nominated to 
run for election to the U.S. Senate on 
May 7, 1946, defeating three opponents 
in the first primary by more than 72,000 
votes. He is the second Governor in the 
history of the State of Florida to be 
elected and to serve in the U.S. Senate. 

He was appointed on September 25, 
1946, to fill the unexpired term of Sena- 
tor Charles O. Andrews, who died Sep- 
tember 18, 1946. He is the first native 
Floridian to serve as both Governor 
and U.S. Senator. He was born in Bar- 
tow, Fla., July 10, 1892. His parents were 
Benjamin Franklin Holland, a Confed- 
erate veteran from the State of Georgia, 
and Fannie Virginia—Spessard—Hol- 
land, of Virginia. They came to Florida 
in the 18807. 

Senator HoLLAND has had a varied 
background, having been a school- 
teacher, citrus grower, and practicing 
attorney. He is a product of the public 
schools of Bartow, Fla. In 1912, he 
graduated, magna cum laude, from 
Emory College—now Emory Univer- 
sity—Atlanta, Ga. He is a 1916 gradu- 
ate of the University of Florida Law 
School. His many scholastic achieve- 
ments include membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa, and he also qualified for a Rhodes 
scholarship, but was prevented from ac- 
cepting it by the outbreak of World 
War I. 

Mr. President, few men have been 
privileged to serve their country in so 
many different capacities as has the sen- 
ior Senator from the State of Florida. 
Even fewer have compiled such a dis- 
tinguished record of achievement in 
their fields of endeavor. Senator Hol- 
LAND served his State as Governor during 
those trying days of World War II, when 
Florida, exposed to possible attack by 
sea, was one of the prime areas of de- 
fense and training in our war effort. 

His accomplishments in the U.S. Sen- 
ate are too numerous to mention them 
all, but one of his major efforts is the 
Tidelands Act, which restored to the in- 
dividual States their property rights in 
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the submerged coastal belts lying within 
States’ boundaries bordering the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans and the Gulf 
of Mexico. It passed both Houses and 
was signed by President Eisenhower in 
May 1953, to become Public Law 31 of the 
83d Congress under the title “Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953.” 

For many years, Senator HOLLAND in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate a constitu- 
tional amendment to eliminate the pay- 
ment of a poll tax as a requirement for 
voting in Federal elections. Senator 
HoLLAND’s perseverance and legislative 
ability was responsible for this amend- 
ment being adopted by both Houses of 
Congress, and subsequently ratified by 
the States. It is now the 24th amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Passage of 
the constitutional amendment in Con- 
gress was secured at a time when efforts 
were being made to do away with the 
poll tax as a requirement for voting by 
simple legislation. Although I did not 
support the proposed constitutional 
amendment, being of the opinion that 
each State should make this determina- 
tion, I think that this instance provides 
outstanding testimony to the dedication 
of Senator Hottanp to the Constitution 
of the United States, 

If the poll tax was to be eliminated, the 
only proper constitutional way for it to 
be done was through the adoption of a 
constitutional amendment. 

In all of his many endeavors, Senator 
HoLLAND has devoted the full measure 
of his considerable energy and talent. 
Senator HoLLAxp is a man of high prin- 
ciples and moral integrity and his devo- 
tion to constitutional government is un- 
surpassed. 

He has served the people of the State 
of Florida in many capacities, including 
State legislature, Governor, and US. 
Senator. Also, he served in the Armed 
Forces during World War I and compiled 
an enviable record, having been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross in 1918, 
for “extraordinary heroism in connec- 
tion with military operations against an 
armed enemy.” 

Senator HoLLAND is a devoted husband 
and father. He and his lovely wife, 
Mary, have four children—two sons and 
two daughters—and I know that his 
family is very proud of him, as he is of 
them. Mrs. Holland is a beautiful, 
charming, and lovely lady. She has 
stood beside her husband and fortified 
him througout the years, and has been 
a dynamic inspiration to him. 

I have the highest esteem for SPESSARD 
Ho.uanp, both as a public servant and as 
an individual. I am pleased to join in 
saluting him on his 20th anniversary as 
a Member of the U.S. Senate. As a 
friend, he is loyal and true; as a Sena- 
tor, he is able and profound. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
associate myself with the remarks made 
earlier by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
distinguished senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin] in paying tribute 
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to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida. It was my privilege to know 
Senator HoLLAND long prior to the time I 
came to the U.S. Senate. He is a man 
for whom I have had great respect, con- 
fidence, and admiration during the years 
it has been my privilege to know him. 

I am proud today to be able to join in 
this tribute to him on his 20th anniver- 
sary as a Member of the U.S. Senate. He 
is one of the ablest and finest men with 
whom I have had the privilege to come in 
contact. I am pleased by the association 
I now am enjoying with him as a Mem- 
ber of the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 20 
years ago—on September 25, 1946—one 
of Florida’s most distinguished citizens 
came to this august Senate Chamber. In 
the ensuing years, he has both contrib- 
3 to and upheld the traditions of this 

SPESSARD LINDSEY HOLLAND came to this 
body to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of another great Floridian Sen- 
ator, Charles O. Andrews. Since then, 
Senator HoLLAND has been elected four 
times in his own right—each time by de- 
cisive margins. 

He is to Florida what he is to his 
colleagues in the Senate—and what, in- 
deed, he is to all men—a man of dignity, 
principle, and integrity. You know where 
SpPEssARD HoLLAND stands, for he is al- 
ways forthright and candid. 

Just about 1 year ago, Senator HoL- 
LAND told an interviewer: 

I think of myself as a constitutionalist. I 
try to be reasonably consistent with a sound 
pattern. I sleep nights. My people have 
stuck with me. 


I think those brief words encapsule 
the philosophy which has guided my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Florida, throughout his long pub- 
lic career. 

In my opinion, his devotion to princi- 
ple has won him friends at home of 
both liberal and conservative persuasion. 

Certainly, the long career of my col- 
league attests to his popularity at the 
polls. He has been a prosecuting attorney 
and a county judge, a member of the 
State Senate of Florida and, of course, 
served as Governor of Florida from 1941 
to 1945. 

In each of these tasks, he applied the 
same measure of diligence that he has 
given to his senatorial duties for these 
past 20 years. SPESSARD HOLLAND has 
been indefatigable and unflagging in his 
attention to the many responsibilities of 
office. 

No better testimony can be offered 
than the record of his 14-year fight to 
strike down the poll tax in Federal elec- 
tions. The 24th amendment to the Con- 
stitution stands as a monument to his 
efforts. 

Similarly, he was in the forefront of 
the Tidelands Act battle which gave to 
the States the offshore mineral and oil 
rights to a distance of three leagues, 
Characteristically, when that legislation 
was challenged in the U.S. Supreme 
Court, Senator HolLLAxp took part in 
the case on behalf of Florida—and won. 

I have served with Senator HOLLAND 
for nearly 16 years and have found him 
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always steadfast, always ready to give a 
helping hand, 

I am proud to join my colleagues in 
paying well-deserved tribute to my friend 
and senior Senator, SPESSARD L. HOLLAND. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
indeed a great privilege and pleasure 
today to join the many friends and col- 
leagues of Spessarp HOLLAND in congrat- 
ulating him on completing 20 years of 
service in the Senate of the United 
States. 

This is indeed a momentous occasion 
and an important milestone in the long 
and distinguished career of my friend 
and associate, the senior Senator from 
Florida. For two decades, Senator Hot- 
LAND has tirelessly and devotedly dedi- 
cated himself to outstanding service to 
his State and Nation. And prior to 
coming to the U.S. Senate, he held var- 
ious high positions of public trust in the 
State of Florida. Following illustrious 
service in the Air Corps during World 
War I, for which he was awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross in recogni- 
tion of “extraordinary heroism,” SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND practiced law and became 
judge of Polk County, Fla. Later, he 
served in the State senate, and in 1940 
he was elected Governor of his State, 
compiling a record of great progress and 
economic advancement during the war 
years. 

With unparalleled distinction, Senator 
HoLLaxpD has devoted almost all his adult 
life to public service. In the Senate, he 
is loved and respected for his statesman- 
like conduct and for his dedication to 
the sound principles of constitutional 
government. He is a firm advocate of 
fiscal responsibility in the Federal Gov- 
ernment and a champion of the free en- 
terprise system. It is my pleasure to 
serve with Senator HoLLAND on the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
where he is a ranking Democrat and one 
of the committee’s hardest working 
members. 

It is noteworthy, I think, that Senator 
HoLLAxD has lasting ties with my State 
of Georgia. His father was a Georgian, 
and he was graduated magna cum laude 
from Emory College, now Emory Univer- 
sity, in Atlanta, and presently serves on 
the board of trustees of that institution. 

I salute Senator HoLrLAND today and 
wish for him many more years of service 
and happiness. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is a 
sincere pleasure to join with other 
friends, colleagues, and well wishers in 
congratulating Spessarp HOLLAND on the 
20th anniversary of his service in the U.S. 
Senate. In these two decades of service 
in the Senate, Sprssarp has grown in 
stature and in influence as a public of- 
ficial who places devotion to his country 
first and whose successful efforts as a 
valiant fighter for Florida and its far- 
flung interests make him an asset to his 
State and a credit to the entire country 
which he loves so much and serves so 
well. 

SPESSARD HOLLAND serves as chairman 
of the Appropriations Agriculture Sub- 
committee on which I serve. I have sat 
with him through countless hours of 
hearings, of deliberations in executive 
session as we write in the specific money 
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items, and in conferences with our coun- 
terparts of the House of Representatives. 
I speak from long experience and close 
observation when I say that SPESSARD 
treats the members of both political par- 
ties and all sections of the country with 
equal courtesy and fairness. There is 
no streak of meanness and no taint of 
narrow partisanship in the courtly char- 
acter of SpEssARD HOLLAND. He is per- 
sistent but never pugnacious. He is a 
thrifty economizer but never a short- 
sighted pennypincher. 

Of Spessarp HoLLAND it can truly be 
said he has his eyes on the stars and 
his feet on the ground. He is not the 
captive of a party label, nor does he con- 
sider the Senate to be the supine hand- 
maiden of the White House—whether its 
temporary occupant be a Democrat or a 
Republican. He has the independence 
of mind and the courage of conviction 
which impel him to measure legislation 
by its merit rather than by its sponsor- 
ship or the vehemence of its supporters. 
Happy 20th anniversary, SPESSARD, and 
many happy returns of the day. 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, on this 
happy occasion, I extend my warmest 
congratulations to my friend and col- 
league, the senior Senator from Florida 
(Mr. HoLLAND], who yesterday completed 
20 years in the U.S. Senate. 

Such a notable achievement is indeed 
worthy of celebration, and I am delighted 
to pay him the high honor and just trib- 
ute he has so richly earned. 

Athlete, schoolteacher, lawyer, vet- 
eran holding the Distinguished Service 
Cross, citrus grower, judge, Governor, 
State senator, U.S. Senator—Spessarp 
Ho.ianp has had an outstanding career, 
highlighted by 40 years of service to his 
native State of Florida and to his Na- 
tion. 

Polk County prosecuting attorney from 
1919-20, county judge for 8 years, State 
senator for 8 years, Governor of Florida 
for 4 years, U.S. Senator for 20 years— 
his is a record matched by few in Ameri- 
can politics. 

Except for the office of prosecuting 
attorney, all other offices he has held 
are elective. To win and retain the 
faith, trust, and confidence of his fel- 
low Floridians over a span of 40 years 
attests to Spessarp HOLLAND’S great in- 
tellectual capacity, integrity, diligence, 
effectiveness, leadership, and personable 
character. 

Those of us privileged to serve with 
him in this, the Nation’s highest legis- 
lative body, likewise attest to these ad- 
mirable attributes. 

We in Hawaii have an additional, spe- 
cial reason to honor SPESSARD HOLLAND, 
for he was the first Southern Senator to 
espouse statehood for Hawaii. Later, on 
that momentous day in March 1959, he 
cast his vote to bring the mid-Pacific 
islands comprising Hawaii into the Union 
of States. 

Without such support, Hawaii would 
still be only a territorial possession of 
the United States, and Hawaii would 
still be voteless in Congress. 

As one of the Senators privileged to 
represent Hawaii, where the southern- 
most part of the United States now is 
located, I extend “mahalo”’—thanks— 
to the first Southern Senator to advocate 
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statehood for Hawaii. I do so in behalf 
of the more than 700,000 people in 
Hawaii. 

We have other reasons to be grateful 
to SpessarD HOLLAND, As chairman of 
the Agriculture Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and as second-ranking majority 
member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, SPESSARD HOLLAND has taken a keen 
interest in Hawaii’s leading industry, 
agriculture, and in its problems. 

With his help, Hawaii has obtained 
assistance for research on a mechanical 
coffee harvester, for coffee marketing re- 
search, for improved reporting of farm 
statistics, for soil conservation, irriga- 
tion, and watershed projects, to name 
just a few. 

So it is fitting that Hawaii join her 
sister States in lauding the life and at- 
tainments of the distinguished Senator 
from Florida, who has been our stanch 
friend. 

All commendation and felicitations to 
Spessarp HOLLAND as he completes two 
decades of dedicated service in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as one of 
the newer Members of the Senate, I wish 
to associate myself wholeheartedly with 
the remarks that have been made com- 
mending the service of the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida. 

Although he is beginning the 21st year 
of his service in this body, his career in- 
cludes nearly half a century of public 
service—a career that has been notable 
in many different capacities. 

The Senator from Florida is that rare 
combination of teacher, lawyer, patriot, 
and public servant whose sound judg- 
ment and dedication to constitutional 
principles have rightfully earned for him 
the respect and admiration of every 
Member of the Senate. 

As a prosecuting attorney, as a judge, 
as a State senator, as a Governor, and 
for 20 years as a U.S. Senator, the Sena- 
tor from Florida has amply justified the 
confidence placed in him by the people 
of his State. 

In an age when individual achievement 
is often downgraded in some quarters, it 
is a privilege to serve with a man who is 
entitled to wear both a Phi Beta Kappa 
key and his Nation’s second highest dec- 
oration for extraordinary heroism in 
time of war. 

The Senator from Florida truly de- 
serves the recognition he is receiving on 
this 20th anniversary of his service in the 
Senate, and we look forward to his valu- 
able contributions for many more years. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying a most 
deserved tribute to the senior Senator 
from Florida, the Honorable SPESSARD L, 
HOLLAND. 

Before I came to the Senate 6 years 
ago, I felt as though I already knew Sen- 
ator HoLLAND; because he had served as 
Governor of Florida at the time I was 
stationed for a year at the Air Force base 
at Orlando during World War II. I can 
still recall reading and hearing many 
favorable comments about then Gover- 
nor HOLLAND. 

It had been both a privilege and a joy 
for Mrs. Miller and me to be able to call 
Senator and Mrs. Holland our friends. 
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They have been warm and understand- 
ing, always willing to be helpful in shar- 
ing their wisdom with the new and 
younger Members of the Senate and their 
wives. 

At the time I commenced my service in 
the Senate, I was told that Senator 
HolLAxD was “a great Senator.” Since 
that time, the years of association with 
him have confirmed that statement 
many times over. 

The people of Florida and, indeed, of 
the United States can be thankful that 
Senator HOLLAND is serving his State and 
the Nation in the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, SPESSARD 
HOLLAND, in his 20 years of devoted, con- 
scientious service as a Member of this 
body, has given to the State of Florida 
consistent, effective representation. 

The prosperous agriculture that is so 
important a part of the economic frame- 
work of his State owes a large debt of 
gratitude to the distinguished senior 
Senator. 

For example, I recall that in 1951 the 
Florida citrus industry was in trouble. 
Senator HorLANp took his subcommittee 
to Florida, where extensive hearings 
were held. It was out of these hear- 
ings, and largely through his leadership, 
that the Florida citrus industry diverted 
a large share of its crops to frozen con- 
centrates. This shift in emphasis allowed 
the citrus people to sell their products 
profitably without relying on Federal 
price supports. 

Senator HoLLAND also made a sub- 
stantial contribution to American farm 
policy during the 1950’s through his 
espousal of flexible supports for farm 
products. 

More recently, as chairman of the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriations Subcommittee, 
he has worked tirelessly with the com- 
plex and difficult problems of agricul- 
tural programs. 

I congratulate the senior Senator from 
Florida on his 20th anniversary and look 
forward to continued cooperation on 
important legislation affecting Ameri- 
can farm policy. 

Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
I am pleased to join my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the distinguished career 
of Senator Spessarp L. HOLLAND. A na- 
tive son of Florida, he established an 
impressive record of service prior to 
entering the U.S. Senate—service in- 
cluding positions as a county prosecutor, 
a county judge, a State senator, and 
Governor of Florida. 

With this background, he entered the 
U.S. Senate 20 years ago, a man already 
thoroughly experienced, tested, and 
proven able to meet the demands of ef- 
fective public service. Over his long 
tenure in the U.S. Senate, his excellent 
reputation has continued to grow. He 
is known and respected as a man 
of strong conviction, high integrity and 
good judgment. The State of Florida 
and the Nation owe a debt of gratitude 
to Senator Hottanp for his years of out- 
standing service. The tributes he re- 
ceives today from his colleagues are 
richly deserved. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join my colleagues in paying 
deserved tribute to my good friend from 
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Florida on the occasion of his 20th an- 
niversary of service in the U.S. Senate. 

I have had many occasions to work 
with the distinguished Senator and have 
come to know him quite well over the 
years. He is a man of wit and wisdom, 
of energy and devotion, and of sincerity 
and integrity. Perhaps the highest 
tribute I could pay him is to bestow upon 
him the title of “statesman.” Webster’s 
dictionary defines the word “statesman” 
as: 


A man versed in the principles and art of 
government; one who shows wisdom in 
treating or directing public matters; a man 
occupied with the affairs of government and 
influential in shaping its policy. 


It would seem that the writer of that 
definition had Spressarp HOLLAND in 
mind, for it fits him perfectly. 

Edmund Burke said: 

A disposition to preserve, and an ability to 
improve, taken together, would be my stand- 
ard of a statesman. 


The Senator from Florida fully meets 
this standard, and I know the good citi- 
zens of his State join with his colleagues 
here in the Senate in saying “Happy an- 
niversary, SPESSARD.” 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, today is not only an impor- 
tant milestone in the life and career of 
@ dear friend of mine, the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
but also an important day for the US. 
Senate itself. Many great men have 
graced these Chambers and have left 
deep imprints on the history of the 
United States, but one of the truly out- 
standing Members during my time is the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
whom we are honoring today on this the 
20th anniversary of his being sworn in 
as U.S. Senator. 

Our friend Senator HoLLAND is a tre- 
mendously able man and recognized as 
one of our very best lawyers. He not 
only has a great legal mind, but he has 
the resourcefulness, the tenacity, and the 
aggressiveness to fight and fight hard 
for the things that he believes in. The 
State of Florida is fortunate to have a 
man of this caliber represent their in- 
terests. The entire Nation, I am sure, is 
grateful for the manner in which he 
conducts himself as a Senator and the 
great contributions he has made in al- 
most every field of legislation. His has 
been a wholesome impact, too, on the 
policies of our Government, from the 
President on down. 

Our friend Spessarp has successfully 
sponsored and successfully opposed more 
legislation by far than the average Mem- 
ber of the Senate. I have particular 
reference to legislation which he spon- 
sored such as tidelands oil, the reorgani- 
zation of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, and the great improvements he 
made possible through rewriting the 
Farmers Home Administration lending 
authorities. 

I have come to know Senator HOLLAND 
and to appreciate him most because of 
my close association with him on the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and on the Subcommittee on Agriculture 
Appropriations of which he is the chair- 
man and I am the ranking Republican. 
I would be less than honest if I did not 
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say that we have had some differences, 
but they were honest differences. I 
hasten to add that whenever I have made 
a good case for my point of view, the 
Senator from Florida has always been a 
stanch supporter and effective propo- 
nent of the causes I have advocated. I 
have never been involved in a lawsuit in 
my life, but I have often thought that if 
I should, the first person I would contact 
to fight my case would be the Senator 
from Florida. 

My friend Spessarp HOLLAND can be a 
very formidable adversary, but always 
he is a perfect gentleman on the floor 
of the Senate or elsewhere. These are 
only a few of the many, many fine quali- 
ties that have endeared him to everyone 
who has been privileged to be associated 
with him. He has served the people of 
Florida well as prosecuting attorney, 
county judge, State senator, Governor, 
and U.S. Senator. I salute my friend on 
this great occasion and express the fond 
hope that he may continue to serve as 
Senator from Florida for many years to 
come. I will always have the deepest 
respect and admiration for his gracious 
wife Mary and him. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I 
would like to add my voice to those of my 
colleagues in paying tribute to one of the 
finest gentlemen it has ever been my 
good fortune to meet. 

During my first 2 years in the Senate, 
I have had occasion to work with him on 
some of the specific problems which 
especially affect his State and mine. I 
will forever be thankful to him for his 
help, wisdom and guidance, and I will 
always hold him in the highest esteem 
for his courage, determination, and ded- 
ication to proper principles. 

He is a man of matchless integrity, 
experience, and judgment who places the 
problems of his people at all times ahead 
of any personal considerations and 
whose long and distinguished record of 
public service needs no mere words of 
mine to bring him well-deserved and 
merited public acclaim. 

The best that I can hope for the future 
of our great Nation is that she may 
always have the dedicated statesmen 
and servants of the caliber of SPESSARD 
HoLLANp to shoulder the burdens of the 
Republic in the years ahead. Senator 
HoLLAND, I salute you on this your 20th 
birthday in the Senate and pray that the 
Senate of the United States may be 
graced with your presence and enjoy the 
fruits of your wisdom and experience for 
many, many years to come. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I wish 

to join my colleagues who speak today in 
commemoration of the 20th anniversary 
of service in the Senate by the senior 
Senator from Florida, SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND. 
Serving in the Senate, Mr. President, 
we can become acquainted with our col- 
leagues in two different ways. We can 
become personal friends with other Sen- 
ators and, thus, can enjoy their company 
much the same as we would good friends 
from all walks of life. 

On the other hand, we have a unique 
opportunity to observe our colleagues and 
to get to know them best as Senators; as 
the representatives of the people of the 
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various States of the Union. We can, 
therefore, learn to know a Senator and 
his worth to his community, to his con- 
stituents, and to the Nation. 

I wish to speak about Senator SpessarD 
Houianp. He is, in my estimation, one 
of those rare people who makes a Sena- 
tor of the type that every schoolchild in 
this country thinks of; the prototype— 
the perfect example—of what people be- 
lieve a Senator should be. 

Mr. President, there is rarely a bill of 
any importance up for debate on the Sen- 
ate floor, to which Senator HoLLAND does 
not make a contribution. But of even 
greater importance, his contribution in- 
variably is buttressed by an obvious prep- 
aration on the subject matter of which 
he speaks. And, his presentation in de- 
bate, whether in the form of questions, 
answers or independent argument, is al- 
ways interesting to hear, important to 
legislative history and, which is the im- 
mediately hoped for result of debate, per- 
suasive. 

Mr. President, the descriptive word 
which I have always felt to be the most 
desirable one applicable to any man is 
“respect.” That, I have for SPESSARD 
HoLLAND in an eminently high degree. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement, 
prepared by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], paying tribute to the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], on the oc- 
casion of his 20th anniversary in the 
Senate, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR TOWER 

I do not want to miss this opportunity to 
join with my colleagues in paying special 
tribute to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida, on the occasion of his 20th an- 
niversary in the Senate. 

One of my first impressions upon entering 
this great body was of the effectiveness of 
SPESSARD HOLLAND as & legislator, and of his 
stature as a gentleman. This early impres- 
sion has not changed, but has been reaffirmed 
repeatedly. 

It has been my pleasure to cast my vote 
in the same columns with Senator HOLLAND 
on many, many occasions—regardless of our 
varying party affiliations. His voting always 
reflects his regard for his country, as well as 
his concern for the well-being of his con- 
stituents in Florida. Many times as we cast 
similar votes—I recall especially his active 
role in defense of right to work laws—I have 
made a note of his firm commitment to prin- 
ciple and his independence of judgment. 

May he continue to uphold the interests of 
his State and Nation as diligently and effec- 
tively as he has during his part four terms. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is a 
pleasure to join in this well-deserved sa- 
lute to the senior Senator from Florida 
on the occasion of his 20th anniversary of 
service in the U.S. Senate. 

Throughout his long and distinguished 
career, Senator HoLLAND has brought to 
the public service a high sense of integ- 
rity, a fine and highly trained legal mind, 
and a broad sympathy for all the prob- 
lems of the people of his State. 

Florida is the fastest growing State in 
the Union. It is characterized by diver- 
gent interests, and the presence of peo- 
ple of many and varied backgrounds. A 
Southern State with the old traditions 
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of the South, it has also been progressive 
in meeting the challenges of these new 
times. Surely it has not been the easiest 
of States to represent, but Senator HoL- 
LAND has met these diverse challenges 
and ably represented his people. 

Of particular importance has been his 
interest in constitutional problems. He 
has evidenced a belief that social reforms 
must be made, but they must be made in 
a constitutional way. This quality of 
his service is exemplified by his father- 
ship of the 24th amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution, abolishing the poll tax as 
a requirement for voting in Federal elec- 
tions. His interest in the effort to reform 
the electoral college has also been nota- 
ble. He was a leader in the fight to 
maintain the rights of the States and 
of the people over their own legislative 
apportionment. 

It has been my good fortune to serve 
under the chairmanship of the senior 
Senator from Florida on the Senate Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Subcommittee. 
Despite the rapid growth and urbaniza- 
tion of his State, Senator HOLLAND has 
continued to give unstintingly of his 
energy in this field of agricultural appro- 
priations, and also on farm legislation 
generally, as a member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. Addition- 
ally, it has been my pleasure to hear the 
Senator on the occasions of his appear- 
ances before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee or its subcommittees. 

It is a sincere pleasure to extend to the 
Senator my own good wishes for many 
more years of health and active service 
to the Nation and to the people of his 
State. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to join my colleagues in paying 
well-deserved tribute to the distinguished 
senior Senator from Florida on his 20th 
anniversary of service in the U.S, Senate. 

It has been my privilege to know and 
work with Senator HoLLAND since I came 
to the Senate in 1954. Throughout these 
12 years I have had ample opportunity 
to observe him in action, and I say with- 
out qualification that he represents the 
finest in legislative skill and thoughtful 
statesmanship. A man of resolute con- 
viction, at all times tempered with good 
judgment, his voice commands attention 
and respect, whether in the public forum 
of the Senate floor or behind the closed 
doors of committee deliberations. A tire- 
less worker, he brings to every subject 
no matter how complex a thorough 
knowledge and a penetrating insight. 

During the past 5 years we have 
worked together on the Appropriations 
Committee of the Senate, and I have had 
even greater opportunity to observe the 
high competence of this outstanding 
Member of the Senate. The people of 
Florida, indeed all Americans, are for- 
tunate to have his services. It is men 
of Senator HoLLann’s integrity who make 
this body a responsible sounding board 
of political thought and action. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
came to the Senate about 6 weeks after 
Senator HoLLAND did. I have had the 
high privilege of serving with him and 
being closely associated with him in the 
Senate during that time. 
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I can say, as I know every other Sen- 
ator could say, I know of no Senator 
more dedicated to the cause of good, 
sound legislation, more thorough and 
hard working, than the senior Senator 
from Florida. 

So I am glad to join, even though 
tardily, with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to Senator HoLLAND on his com- 
pletion of 20 years’ service in the Senate. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have known Senator HoLLAND for many 
years, and I am gratified to be an as- 
sociate of his in this Chamber. His 
mother, Fannie Virginia Spessard, was a 
native West Virginian, and SPESSARD has 
told me of the many times he has visited 
in our Mountain State for recreation and 
enjoyment. The Florida Senator has 
spoken in West Virginia, at my request, 
and our citizens have responded enthu- 
siastically to his message. 

Mr. President, few men have been in 
the Senate for as long as the senior Sena- 
tor from Florida of whom it could be 
said that their service was consistently 
superior—but this is a statement which 
I make with certainty about Sprssarp 
HOLLAND. 

Iam delighted to join those who have 
extolled his many virtues on the occa- 
sion of his 20th anniversary here, and I 
speak now of my admiration for my dis- 
tinguished colleague and my friend. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
late—but it could never be too late—for 
me to add my voice to the voices of my 
colleagues who have already spoken out 
on the floor of the Senate as Senator 
SpessarD L. HOLLAND commences his 21st 
year of service in this body. 

It is said that seniority counts much 
in the Senate. It does. But seniority 
which the senior Senator from Florida 
has certainly now attained cannot really 
be meaningful unless the man who pos- 
sesses it has those qualities which would 
make his outstanding wherever he 
served. SPESSARD HoLLAND has those 
qualities. He came to the Senate already 
possessed of a distinguished record. He 
made his mark early here because of 
a willingness to work and an ability to 
work. These qualities were inter- 
mingled with what the senior Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] di- 
rectly described as “intellectual integ- 
rity.” I have known few men in my life 
who possess it as does Senator HOLLAND. 
Blessed with a fine mind, he reaches a 
conclusion only after the most diligent 
study and consideration; once having 
reached it, he states his case for all to 
hear whether the cause he embraces is 
popular or otherwise. 

Of course we Alaskans have a very 
special reason to regard SPESSARD HOL- 
LAND as a man of perception, of judg- 
ment, and as one willing and able to fight, 
and fight hard for that in which he be- 
lieves. For Senator HoLLAND was among 
the first to announce himself as being a 
proponent of statehood for Alaska. When 
he did—and even thereafter—statehood 
for a territory seemingly so remote and 
popular conceptions of which were so 
mixed up with romantic fictions and mis- 
understandings seemed to be an impos- 
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sibility. It was difficult to generate in- 
terest in the subject, even more difficult 
than to ward off indifference and down- 
right opposition. By the intellectual 
processes which led him to his decision, 
Spessarp HoLLAND made the decision that 
the Nation, as well as Alaska, would be 
benefited by the grant of statehood. He 
never deviated from that belief. Many 
people in many places had a part in mak- 
ing Alaska a State. Alaskans have not 
forgotten, and never will, that Senator 
HoLrLand was among the leaders of the 
movement and it was his powerful voice, 
his continuing advocacy, that played a 
large part in the successful outcome of 
the long fight when the Senate voted 
statehood for Alaska on June 30, 1958. 

Many others in paying tribute to Sen- 
ator Horranp have in praising him like- 
wise praised his wonderful wife Mary. 
Let me count myself as one of these. 
They make a splendid team, one that re- 
flects credit upon the State of Florida 
and one of which the other 99 Members 
of this body in which SPESSARD HOLLAND 
serves are rightfully proud. 

Wherever I may be—wherever—on 
September 26, 1976, I shall want to join 
in person or otherwise in saluting the 
southern gentleman, Spessarp HOLLAND, 
as he completes 30 years of service in the 
U.S. Senate. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
when this session of the 89th Congress 
closes, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Florida will witness the end of his 
10th Congress. For 20 admirable years, 
SPESSARD L. -HoLLAND has represented 
the people of Florida with as much dili- 
gence and vigor as any electorate could. 
expect. He has been a concerned and 
able spokesman for his people as well as 
a dedicated servant of the national pub- 
lic. 

His career in public service extends 
over 47 years and in that time he has 
served as a prosecuting attorney, county 
judge, State senator, Governor of Flor- 
ida, and of course, a respected colleague 
of this body. In the course of that time 
he has worked successfully for the aboli- 
tion of the poll tax—first in Florida, and 
then as an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, which I was privileged to 
cosponsor with him—for old-age assist- 
ance and workmen’s compensation, for 
increased teacher benefits and salaries, 
for special aid to the blind, for economic 
development in Florida, and a continu- 
ing list of vital legislation. 

Spessarp HOLLAND, a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, was offered a Rhodes schol- 
arship and also a place on the pitching 
staff of the Philadelphia Athletics but 
passed them both by to serve his coun- 
try. A statesman, athlete, and scholar, 
SPESSARD HOLLAND has become known in 
the Senate for his ability as a parlia- 
mentarian, his deep understanding of 
the problems of American farmers, and 
his extraordinary attendance record. 
But probably of most satisfaction to him 
is the respect he has garnered as an able 
and intelligent representative of the 
people of Florida who have four times 
enthusiastically returned him to the 
Senate of the United States. 
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Mr. President, I did not know SPESSARD 
HoLLAND this well until last year when I 
was placed on the Committee on Appro- 
priations. On that committee, watching 
him on the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Related Agen- 
cies, and in other capacities, I have never 
seen a man in this body who is more 
diligent in attendance and thorough in 
the work of the committee, whether there 
is any other Member present or not, than 
the distinguished Senator from Florida. 
He meticulously examines each item. 

We all owe a debt of gratitude to SPES- 
SARD HOLLAND for his service. Inasmuch 
as this has been my first opportunity 
to serve with him on the Committee on 
Appropriations, I wish to pay tribute to 
A diligence, ability, and understand- 


Mr. President, I believe Spessarp LIND- 
SEY HOLLAND deserves the tribute of this 
Senate as he completes his second dec- 
ade, his 5th of a century here. This is 
not a farewell. He is not leaving; but it 
is a landmark in the history of the Sen- 
ate. Iam happy to be able to pay tribute 
to a man who is not leaving, but who will 
be back with us. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if I 
may be permitted to respond briefly, I 
can only wish that these 20 years of 
service could have merited all the won- 
derful things that have been said by my 
distinguished colleagues. I know that 
they do not merit all these kind things. 
Nevertheless, I am so deeply appreciative 
that they would be spoken on the floor 
of the Senate that I must voice my ap- 
preciation here and say that I am glad to 
have them in the Recorp of our Senate 
proceedings. I am tremendously proud 
to have them there. 

There is one thing I can say that I 
am proud of, beyond even that, and that 
is that in these 20 years, I have been 
able to claim the friendship of so many 


“fine persons, so many great Senators, 


So many dedicated public servants. I 
think that when all is said and done, the 
friendships made in the Senate and the 
comradeships which exist here and 
afterward, and which show from the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, are 
dearly to be prized, and I certainly prize 
them most dearly. I am glad that sev- 
eral Senators have spoken of the friend- 
ships which are made here, because I 
think they are perhaps the dearest 
things that happen to us during our stay 
in this body. 

I am proud of something else that has 
been said. While my colleagues have 
spoken all too generously about me, I am 
glad that they have made repeated ref- 
erence to my dear wife, Mary. Nothing 
that they could say would be extravagant 
in their statements of praise of her, be- 
cause she has had to put up with much 
during my many years of public service. 
No one knows that better than I. Iam 
glad that she has received, so very prop- 
erly, her full share of credit, and it 
should be a much fuller share than any 
that I am entitled to receive. 

I do voice my deep gratitude to my 
distinguished colleagues for every kind 
word that they have spoken—overgen- 
erously—but I am sure that, above all, it 
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speaks of their esteem and their friend- 
ship; and that I prize more than I could 
prize any treasures that could ever be 
mentioned. 

I thank the Senate. 


IF SENATOR JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
WERE PRESIDENT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, . the 
Wyoming State Tribune of September 20 
editorialized on a subject which to me is 
absolutely fascinating: the benefits 
which might accrue to the Nation if the 
distinguished Senator from Delaware, 
JOHN WILLIAMS, were President of the 
United States. 

Alluding to a recent floor speech by 
Senator WILLIAMS, the editor of the 
Wyoming State Tribune, James M. 
Flinchum, wrote: 

It is a pity that Jonn J. WmLrams is not 
President of the United States at this very 
moment if for no other reason than to put 
this program into effect and restore some 
balance to the country’s economic system, 


Mr. Flinchum then summarized the 
points and program which Senator WIL- 
LIAMS explained in his speech, and con- 
cludes: 

It is too, too bad that Jonn J. WILLIAMS is 
not President of the United States ... for we 
have no doubt that he would have the cour- 
age and initiative—to say nothing of the 
dedication and foresight—to put it into 
effect. 


Mr. President, if our distinguished col- 
league from Delaware should desire to 
throw his hat into the ring in 1968, I 
should be delighted to nominate him, al- 
though I feel that the attainment of this 
high elective office is not in his mind at 
this time. I dare say that if it were, he 
would have an excellent chance of suc- 
cess. If he were at 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, the Nation could breathe much 
easier than it does today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ip WILLIAMS WERE PRESIDENT 

Senator Jonn J. Wrams, whose poking 
and prying into neglected corners has un- 
earthed much governmental neglect and 
wrong-doing, is called the “watchdog” of 
the U.S. Senate. We think there is a better 
description of the 62-year-old Delaware Re- 
publican, a farmboy and onetime grain deal- 
er who has served 20 years in the Senate. 
He is the wisest of the nation’s wise men. 

Last week Senator WILLIAMs outlined a 7- 
step proposal for solving what currently 
amounts to the country’s knottiest domestic 
problem: The inflated economy. It is a pity 
that Joun J. Wurms is not President of 
the United States at this very moment if for 
no other reason than to put this program in- 
to effect and restore some balance to the 
country’s economic system, 

Here is what JoHN WILLIAMS told the sen- 
ators the government should do: 

“First, repeal the present 444 percent ceil- 
ing on interest that can be paid on govern- 
ment bonds with maturities over 5 years. 
The retention of this unrealistic ceiling has 
had the effect of monetizing our debt. 

“Second, repeal the FNMA Participation 
Sales Act—Public Law 89-429. This is the 
proposal under which we sell our assets, a 
procedure which everyone now admits has 
boosted interest rates an extra one-half per- 
cent. 
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“Third, a stringent program for reduced 
government expenditures backed by both 
executive and congressional action. 

“Fourth, enact a legislative directive which 
would force a reduction of at least 200,000 
in federal employment. This could be ac- 
complished by attrition and without any 
suspensions merely by a policy of not hiring 
any new replacements for normal resigna- 
tions and retirements, 

“Fifth, repeal outright, effective as of the 
date of enactment, the 7 percent investment 
credit with the understanding that this in- 
centive will be reinstated at the termination 
of the war. 

“Sixth, enact legislation creating a special 
type of bond to be designated as a retirement 
bond, with 10-, 20-, and 30-year maturity, 
bearing interest at rates not less than 4½ 
per cent and deferred on a formula similar 
to that now applicable to Series E bonds. 
The sale of these bonds would have a dual 
effect to promote savings and to siphon 
money from the spending stream of an over- 
heated economy. 

“Seventh, enact effective Jan. 1, 1967, a 5- 
per cent across the board tax increase appli- 
cable to both individuals and corporations 
with the understanding that this increase 
will terminate at the end of the war.” 

The 4% per cent ceiling on long term gov- 
ernment bonds is unrealistic and has cost 
the taxpayers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in interest charges, WILLIAMs points out, 
by forcing the government to put all of its 
financing into short term securities of less 
than five years, “thereby monetising the 
debt.” 

Repeal of the FNMA Participation Sales 
Act represents, according to Wi.taMs, “an 
unsound and an unnecessarily expensive” 
means of financing the public debt. Its sole 
purpose, he charges, is to conceal the real 
public debt from the voters. Some of these 
short-term government obligations now 
being sold on the public market are bringing 
as high as 6.05 per cent interest and have 
maturity dates only three and four years 
away. 

In cutting back government expenditures, 
Wi.u1AMs believes Congress should direct the 
President to rescind all proposed public 
works construction projects unless they are 
first certified as being necessary to the na- 
tional defense or that suspension of them 
would jeopardize the public interest. This 
would mean, says Mr. WLANs, holding in 
abeyance all nondefense projects until after 
the war and would follow a similar step taken 
by President Truman, by executive order, 
during the Korean War. 

As for federal employment, WILLIAMS points 
out that President Johnson last December 
announced plans to reduce the number of 
federal employeen by at least 25,000 by the 
end of fiscal year 1966 which ended June 30. 
Despite that promise, however, instead of 
reducing the total number by 25,000, the gov- 
ernment actually added 190,325 between 
Dec. 1, 1965, and June 30, 1966, and in the 
following month—July—added another 47,- 
000 to the payroll. 

Rather than suspend the 7 per cent invest- 
ment tax credit for one year, which would be 
worse than no suspension at all, it should be 
suspended for the duration of the war, WIL- 
LIAMS believes. A one-year suspension would 
create a business expansion vacuum and 
when the suspension was terminated, the 
rush to fill the vacuum would create a greater 
expansion boom than would have occurred 
previously. 

The 4% per cent retirement bonds pro- 
posed by WiLLIAMs would siphon off money 
from the nation’s economy and direct it into 
savings. At the same time it would enable 
the government to finance its operations at 
more reasonable interest rates than it is now 
paying. 

The 5 per cent across the board tax in- 
crease, WILLIAMS admits, would be a shock 
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to every American, and would cause many 
hardships. But, he points out, “let us re- 
member there is a war going on and Amer- 
ican boys in Viet Nam and their families also 
are experiencing hardships. For far too long 
we have been living beyond our income and 
operating under a planned inflation econ- 
omy. It is time we all tighten our belts and 
get down to the problem of winning this war, 
at the same time taking such action as will 
prevent our liberties and freedoms from be- 
ing destroyed by the ravages of inflation at 
home.” 

It is a wise, intelligent, and salutary pro- 
gram. It is too, too bad that Jonn J. Wrz- 
Liams is not President of the United States 
at this moment, for we have no doubt he 
would have the courage and initiative—to 
say nothing of the dedication and foresight— 
to put it into effect. 


DEATH OF THOMAS E. SHIELDS, UPI 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
with deep regret that I learn from this 
morning’s paper that an old friend of 
the Senate, Thomas E. Shields, a photog- 
rapher with United Press International 
for the past 10 years, died yesterday at 
the age of 36 at the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Tom Shields was a good friend to many 
of us. He covered the Hill. He covered 
the White House. He covered various de- 
partments in the executive branch of 
Government. He was also well known for 
his sports photography and his sports 
writing 


We will miss Tom Shields very much. 
He added so much to the welfare of all 
of us. He was kindly, considerate, and 
thoughtful. He was a man who lived the 
kind of life all of us admire and respect. 

He was a devoutly religious man. He 
was a member of the Knights of Colum- 
bus, and a teacher at the Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine. He was a member 
of the congregation of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows Catholic Church in Takoma Park. 

He is survived by his wife, Antoinette, 
and four children, Thomas Edward, 
Sheron, Patrician Ann, and Caroline. 

On behalf of Mrs, Mansfield and my- 
self, I wish to extend to Mrs. Shields our 
deepest condolences and our most pro- 
found sorrow. 

May his soul rest in peace. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN 
MEDICAL COLLEGES AND S.K. & F. 
FOREIGN FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
proud to report to the Senate that three 
fine young people from a great medical 
school in my State, the Northwestern 
University Medical School at Evanston, 
have just completed a summer of service 
to the underprivileged in three of the 
world’s underdeveloped areas. 

These 3 young men were among 35 
junior and senior medical students in 
33 medical schools from 24 States who 
worked overseas during the past summer 
under a foreign fellowship program 
jointly sponsored by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges and Smith 
Kline & French Laboratories. 

The role of the Philadelphia pharma- 
ceutical house is to provide the funds 
that support the work of these medical 
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ambassadors in mission hospitals and 
outpost health facilities around the 
world. The Association of American 
Medical Colleges administers the pro- 
gram and selects the fellows. 

The grants cover the cost of travel, 
accident insurance, passports and visas, 
and provide $1,600 for an unmarried 
student, $2,500 for a husband-wife team 
when the wife is qualified as a nurse or 
medical technician. 

Thus, David T. Purtilo, of Duluth, 
Minn., a junior at Northwestern Medical 
School, was accompanied by his wife, 
Ruth, during his 10-week tour of duty 
at the Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hos- 
pital, Manzini, Swaziland, South Africa. 

The other two Northwestern men, also 
juniors, are Daryl R. Erickson, Bismarck, 
N. Dak., who worked at the Manorom 
Christian Hospital, Manorom, Thailand, 
and Fred D. Stahmann, Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., assigned to the Hospital Lu- 
therien & Manambaro, Fort Dauphin, 
Malagasy Republic. 

The Senate and the American people 
can be proud of these dedicated young 
medical scientists and of the 35 others, 
including 3 other nurse-technician wives, 
who gave of themselves to help the less 
fortunate. 

They must have a feeling of real ac- 
complishment as a result of their good 
will missions overseas, and they certainly 
bring home with them, from a profes- 
sional view, unusual clinical experience 
and new familiarity with medical, cul- 
tural, and social problems different from 
our own. 

Mr. President, there is a growing need 
for the American business community to 
involve itself more in our national effort 
to aid developing countries. Both the 
greatest opportunity and the greatest 
challenge may well be found in the health 
field and there is plenty of room for the 
private sector to play a part. 

The Smith Kline & French foreign fel- 
lowship program, now in its seventh year, 
is a splendid example of what private 
initiative of businessmen and educators 
can accomplish. Since 1960, 215 fellow- 
ships have been awarded in this program 
for work and study in 48 countries in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and Oceania. 
More than $400,000 was invested in these 
young men and women who wanted to 
invest their time and their skills in help- 
ing others. 

This one company’s program could 
fairly be compared to “a drop in the 
bucket” in terms of the tremendous need, 
but in terms of service to the people it 
touches, it can have enormous impact: 

I call this to the attention of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. President, in the hope that oth- 
ers will be encouraged, by this fine ex- 
ample, to act. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Record at this point the 
list of this year’s S.K. & F. foreign fel- 
lows, with the names of their medical 
schools and the foreign missions, clinics, 
or hospitals at which they served. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Judith Ferne Berkfalk, Rush City, Min- 
nesota, junior in University of Minnesota 


Medical School—Harisinga Hospital, Haris- 
inga, Assam, India, 
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Paul Ayres Blake, Dumont, New Jersey, 
junior in Boston University School of Medi- 
cine—Institut Medical Evangelique, Kimpese, 
Republic of Congo. 

Richard Samuel Bransford, Houston, Texas, 
junior in Johns Hopkins University School 
of Medicine—Kijabe Mission Hospital, Kijabe, 
Kenya. 

Reginald John Brooker, Chamblee, Georgia, 
junior in Emory University School of Medi- 
cine—Murori Hospital, Bujumbura, Burundi, 

Paul Stanley Clayton, Gainesville, Florida, 
junior in University of Florida College of 
Medicine, and his wife, Mary—The Doctors’ 
Clinic, Marbel, Cotabato, Philippines. 

Cynthia Wentworth Cooke, Needham 
Heights, Massachusetts, junior in University 
of Wisconsin Medical School—Clinic of In- 
stituto Linguistico, Pucallpa, Peru. 

Thomas Edward Dill, Grovetown, Georgia, 
junior in Medical College of Georglia—Hos- 
pital Vozandes, Shell Mara, Ecuador. 

David William Eckert, Des Moines, Wash- 
ington, junior in University of Washington 
Medical School—Ethel Lucas Memorial Hos- 
pital, Acornhoek, East Transvaal, South 
Africa. 

Daryl Roy Erickson, Bismarck, North Da- 
kota, junior in Northwestern University 
Medical School—Manorom Christian Hospi- 
tal, Manorom, Thailand. 

John Rees Goellner, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
junior in University of Iowa College of Medi- 
cine—Institut Medical Evangelique, Kimpese, 
Republic of Congo. 

Robert Finlay Greene, San Jose, California, 
junior in University of California at San 
Francisco School of Medicine—Kola Ndoto 
Hospital, Shinyanga, Tanzania. 

Robert Carl Haakenson, Maxbass, North 
Dakota, senior in Louisiana State University 
School of Medicine, and his wife, Michal 
Ann—Selek leka Hospital, Axum, Tigre, 
Ethiopia. 

John David Harris, Irwin, Pennsylvania, 
senior in University of Pittsburgh School of 
Medicine—United Mission Hospital, Kath- 
mandu, Nepal. 

Joel Denton Hollingshead, Sebring, Florida, 
senior in Ohio State University College of 
Medicine, and his wife, Judith—Garkida 
General Hospital, Garkida, Nigeria. 

Ronald William Horkheimer, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, junior in Marquette University 
School of Medicine—Our Lady of Lourdes 
Hospital, Yelwa, Nigeria. 

Roy Keith Hunteman, Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, junior in Indiana University School 
of Medicine—Creighton-Freeman Christian 
Hospital, Vvrindaban, India. 

Linda-Jane Irwin, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
junior in Universtiy of Texas Medical Branch, 
Galveston—Vaiola Hospital, Nuku'alofa, 
Kingdom of Tonga. 

Melvyn Theodore Korobkin, Santa Monica, 
California, Junior in Yale University School 
of Medicine—Kuluva Hospital, Arua, Uganda. 

Lewis Kerford Martin, III, Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, junior in University of Virginia School 
of Medicine—Friends Hospital, Tiriki, Kenya. 

Alice Marie Martinson, Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi, Junior in George Washington Univer- 
sity School of Medicine—General Hospital, 
Kuala Lipis, Malaysia. 

Mary Dianne McCarthy, Akron, Ohio, sen- 
ior in Western Reserve University School of 
Medicine—Maria Assumpta Hospital, Ado- 
Ekiti, Nigeria. 

Judith Lynn McKay, Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, junior in Tufts University School 
of Medicine—Bishop Shanahan Hospital, 
Nsukka, Nigeria. 

John Barton McMullan, Jr., Mobile, Ala- 
bama, junior in University of Mississippi 
School of Medicine—Manorom Christian 
Hospital, Manorom, Thailand. 

Melvyn John Michaelian, Alhambra, Cali- 
fornia, junior in University of Southern Cali- 
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fornia School of Medicine—Baptist Mission 
Hospital, Ferkéssédougou, Ivory Coast. 

Garland Doty Murphy, III, El Dorado, Ar- 
kansas, junior in University of Arkansas 
School of Medicine—Mobile Medical Clinic, 
Jinja, Uganda and Kisumu, Kenya. 

Darrel Dean Newkirk, Hot Springs, Arkan- 
sas, Junior in Tulane University School of 
Medicine—B.ptist Hospital, Mbeya, Tan- 
zania 


Albert John Popp, Perry, New York, junior 
in Albany Medical College—MARIA Clinic, 
Kapangan, Philippines. 

David Theodore Purtilo, Duluth, Minne- 
sota, junior in Northwestern University 
School of Medicine, and his wife, Ruth— 
Raleigh Fitkin Memorial Hospital, Manzini, 
Swaziland, South Africa. 

Audrey Yvonne Reid, Mandeville, Jamaica, 
junior in Howard University College of Medi- 
cine—Preventive Health Services, Buganda, 
Uganda. 

William Patrick Soles, Orem, Utah, junior 
in Cornell University Medical College—St. 
Michael's ‘Hospital, Lulindi, Tanzania. 

Fred Dale Stahmann, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, junior in Northwestern University 
Medical School—Hospital Lutherien a Man- 
ambaro, Fort Dauphin, Malagasy Republic. 

Robert Preston Watkins, Jr., Belvedere, 
California, junior in Baylor University Col- 
lege of Medicine—Adebaba Yesus Clinic, 
Gondar, Ethiopia. 

Stephen Frank Winer, Huntington Woods, 
Michigan, junior in Wayne State University 
School of Medicine—Rural Health Centre of 
Christian Medical College, Vellore, India. 

Elizabeth Ann Wright, Kernville, Califor- 
nia, junior in University of Kentucky School 
of Medicine—Nehora Health Center, Hevel 
Lachish, Israel. 

Sybil Ann Yudin, Brooklyn, New York, jun- 
ior in State University of New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse—Instituto de Med- 
icina Infantil de Pernambuco, Recife, Brazil. 


NEW VOICE IN ASIA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the recent visit of President Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Philippines to the United 
States left many Americans with the illu- 
sion that our policies in southeast Asia 
are wholeheartedly supported by the gov- 
ernments of nations in that part of the 
world. The news media gave less atten- 
tion to the fact that President Marcos 
was going home loaded with U.S. dollars 
after receiving assurances that more 
than $45 million in additional aid for 
his country would be forthcoming as 
gifts of our taxpayers’ money promised 
him by our President. 

While here, the Philippine President 
also gratuitously and arrogantly called 
for our continuing military containment 
of Communist China. Of course, until 
now, his country has not sent one combat 
soldier to our aid in the Vietnam fight- 
ing. Coming from him this is a fantastic 
and presumptuous proposal. 

Mr. President, in his column entitled 
“Johnson Finds New Voice of Asia,” 
which appeared in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of September 23, 1966, Clayton 
Fritchey clearly and concisely analyzed 
the fallacies regarding President Mar- 
co’s views and regarding our official pol- 
icy toward some leaders in southeast 
Asia. Clayton Fritchey is one of the 
Nation’s outstanding journalists and for- 
eign policy analysts, and I ask unanimous 
consent that his excellent column be 
printed in the Recorp at this point as 
part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON FINDS New VOICE OF ASIA 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 


According to President Johnson, “the new 
voice of Asia” is Ferdinand Marcos, the presi- 
dent of the Philippines, but before Marcos 
takes this too seriously it might be helpful 
to point out that our chief executive has a 
weakness for impromptu coronations. 

On a visit to South Viet Nam a few years 
ago, Johnson was so impressed by President 
Ngo Dinh Diem, whose tyrannical reign later 
ended by assassination, that he called him 
the Churchill of Asia. And then at his 
Hawaii meeting with Vietnamese leaders last 
spring. he crowned Premier Ngo Cao Ky as 
Saigon’s new saviour of democracy. 

There is no record of these gentlemen hay- 
ing blushed, though it may be that they also 
look upon themselves as men of destiny, 
who have been called upon show America 
what its role in Asia should be. 

If that is the case, the United States is 
going to be very busy in the Far East for 
generations to come, for both Marcos and 
Ky have ambitious plans for our armed 
forces, and possibly even more extravagant 
plans for the U.S. Treasury and the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Ky's scenario calls for continuing the 
present war for five or ten more years, or, 
preferably, trying to shorten it by invading 
North Viet Nam and probably taking on 
Communist China. 

Now comes Marcos, in a speech to Con- 
gress, with his scheme for an American 
“cordon sanitaire,” which calls for U.S. mili- 
tary encirclement of China on all but its 
Russian sides. 

The Johnson administration from time to 
time at least talks about the desirability of 
conciliation and coexistence with China, but 
our new “Asian voice” didn’t waste time on 
nonsense like that. 

China, Marcos told Congress, “must 
abandon and foreswear its policy of export- 
ing violence and fomenting disorder among 
its neighbors. Until we (notice the we“) 
receive assurances to this end, the policy of 
military containment of China must con- 
tinue.” 

When this “cordon sanitaire has been ef- 
fectively established around the eastern and 
southern flanks of China,” Marcos informs 
us, Peking will become docile and start be- 
having itself. 

It could, of course, turn out that way, but 
would docility be the U.S. reaction if the sit- 
uation were reversed, and America found 
itself encircled by Chinese fleets on the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and a menac- 
ing Chinese air force poised on our land 
borders? Or would the U.S, react as it did 
when the Soviet Union sent missiles to 
Cuba? 

The main theme of the Marcos state visit 
was summed up in a page-one newspaper 
box. It said, “President Marcos expressed 
support for U.S. policy in Asia. . A White 
House communique pledged new U.S. sup- 
port for a variety of Philippine programs 
Details on Page 6.” 

It is hardly necessary to read the details. 
President Marcos is going home loaded with 
US, dollars. “American leadership has never 
been solely military,” he said, and added 
delicately, more accurately it has consist- 
ently been spiritual.” There is nothing more 
spiritual than a gift of $45 million. 

Despite his gratitude, however, Marcos 
tactfully but pointedly made it clear that he 
has reservations about the way the struggle 
in South Viet Nam is being waged. 

In the Philippines, he pointed out with 
some pride, a successful war against Com- 
munist subversion was fought without the 
help of any foreign troops. 
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He noted that the Philippine campaign was 
based as much on “total friendship to the 
people,” as “total war against the Commu- 
nists.” Marcos thinks the non-military as- 
pects of war in Viet Nam are “an apparent 
failure.” 

Unlike Ky, however, the more sophisticated 
Marcos sees the United States, in the long 
run, as a Pacific sea and air power rather 
than as an Asian land power, and this, of 
course, is a vital distinction that all American 
presidents have made except Johnson. 

Marcos would have the U.S. ultimately 
withdraw its military power “to existing 
bases in the outlying islands and archipel- 
agos—Japan, Okinawa, Taiwan, and the 
Philippines.” 

“Together with the U.S. Seventh Fleet,” he 
says, “this line of defense could be rendered 
completely impregnable, while offering needed 
support to any mainland nation that may be 
threatened by Communist power.” 

The administration line is that it must 
plunge on in Viet Nam, for otherwise the 
United States would have to retreat to San 
Francisco. Apparently Marcos, like other 
Asian leaders, does not quite see how the 
greatest sea and air power in the world can 
be chased out of the Pacific, irrespective of 
Viet Nam. 


PLANNED LAWLESSNESS THREAT- 
ENS TO GET OUT OF HAND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, in its September 19, 1966, issue, 
presented the full text of an article, “The 
Effects of Planned, Mass Disobedience of 
Our Laws,” written by retired Associate 
Justice Charles E. Whittaker of the U.S. 
Supreme Court, as published in the Sep- 
tember 1966 FBI Law Enforcement 
Bulletin. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be included in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A WARNING From A NOTED JURIST: “PLANNED 
LAWLESSNESS THREATENS To GET OUT OF 
HAND” 

Following is full text of an article, “The 
Effects of Planned, Mass Disobedience of Our 
Laws,“ by retired Associate Justice Charles 
E: Whittaker of the U.S. Supreme Court, as 
published in the September, 1966, “FBI Law 
Enforcement Bulletin”: 

“Can any thoughtful person reasonably 
believe that a disorderly society can survive? 
In all recorded history, none éver has. On 
the contrary: History shows that every so- 
ciety which became lawless soon succumbed, 
and that the first evidences of each society's 
decay appeared in the toleration of disobe- 
dience of its laws and the judgments of its 
courts. 

“These are ancient and universal lessons. 
Yet, in recent times, all of us have daily seen 
and heard an ever-increasing number of ac- 
counts that show, with unmistakable clarity, 
the rapid spread of a planned course of law- 
lessness in our land that threatens seriously 
to get out of hand, and, hence, to destroy 
law and order. 

“While, of course, all of our crime is not 
due to any one cause, it can hardly be denied 
that a large part of our current rash and 
rapid spread of lawlessness has derived from 
planned and organized mass disrespect for, 
and defiance of, the law and the courts, in- 
duced by the irresponsible and inflammatory 

mts of some self-appointed leaders 
of minority groups ‘to obey the good laws, 
but to violate the bad ones’—which, of 
course, simply advocates violation of the 
laws they do not like, or, in other words, the 
taking of the law into their own hands. 
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“And this is precisely what their follow- 
ers have done and are doing—all under the 
banner of ‘peaceable civil disobedience,’ 
which their leaders have claimed to be pro- 
tected by the peaceable-assembly-and-peti- 
tion provisions of the First Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution. 

“In truth, that conduct is neither ‘peace- 
able’ nor ‘civil’ in nature, nor is is protected 
by the First Amendment, as we shall see. 

“In furtherance of that philosophy, some 
of those leaders have indicted their followers 
to assemble at a focal point, from far and 
wide—often, unfortunately, with the en- 
couragement and physical support and also 
frequently at the expense, of well-meaning 
but misguided church organizations—into 
large and loosely assembled groups, which, at 
least, resemble mobs, to wage what they call 
‘demonstrations’ to force the concession of 
what they demand as their ‘rights’ in de- 
fiance of legal processes, the courts, and all 
constituted authority. 

“Because of general familiarity with the 
pattern, only a word as to the mature of 
those ‘demonstrations’ is needed. i 

“In the beginning, they consisted of epi- 
sodic group invasions and temporary appro- 
priations of private stores, first by sitting 
down and later by lying down therein, and 
eventually by blocking the entrances thereto 
with their bodies—conduct which has always 
been kown as criminal trespass. 

“Seeing that those trespasses were ap- 
plauded by many, even in high places, and 
were generally not punished, but, rather, 
were compelled to be appeased and re- 
warded, those leaders and their incited 
groups quickly enlarged the scope of their 
activities by massing and: marching on the 
sidewalks, streets and highways—frequently 
blocking and appropriating them to a de- 
=~ that precluded their intended public 


bere that conduct, too, being nearly al- 
ways appeased, the pattern has rapidly 
spread, as one might expect, pretty generally 
throughout the land, even into most of our 
university campuses, and, what should be 
even more alarming—if such is possible—the 
pattern has now been adopted, and is being 
followed, by mobs who attempt to thwart the 
efforts of our Government to conscript the 
military forces deemed necessary by responsi- 
ble officials for national purposes—as witness 
the repeated and brazen burnings of draft 
cards in such frenzied mobs—and to prevent 
success of the military’s effort to transport 
troops and their necessary equipment and 
supplies to critical points, by blocking the 
movement of such trains with their bodies 
and otherwise. 

There is now hardly any facet of our so- 
ciety that has not been assaulted—and none 
is immune from ‘assault—by this pattern of 
lawlessness. 

„Crime says Webster, means: ‘any act 
or omission forbidden by law and punishable 
upon conyiction.’. It can hardly be denied 
that many of those trespasses violated, at 
least, the criminal-trespass laws of the juris- 
dictions’ involved; that those laws im 
penalties for their violation, and, hence, that 
those trespasses constituted ‘crimes.’ 

“In the first place, that conduct cannot 
honestly be termed ‘peaceable’ for its 
avowed purpose was and is to force direct 
action outside the law, and, hence, was law- 
less, and, of course, inherently disturbing to 
the peace of others. One can hardly deny 
the truth of the statement written by Mr. 
Justice Black, joined by two other Justices 
m June, 1964, that ‘force leads to violence, 
violence to mob conflicts, and these to rule 
by the strongest groups with control of the 
most deadly weapons.“ 

“In the second place, that conduct can- 
not honestly be termed ‘civil disobedience,’ 
for the simple reason that willful. violation 
of the criminal laws is not ‘civil disobedi- 
ence,” but is ‘criminal disobedience.’ ~ 
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“And lastly, that criminal conduct is not 
protected by the peaceable-assembly-and- 
petition provisions of the First Amendment. 
That amendment reads: ‘Congress shall make 
no law... abridging . .. the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble and to petition 
the Government for a redress of grievances,’ 
Surely, nothing in that language grants a 
license to any man, or group of men, to 
violate our criminal laws. Rather, as Mr. 
Justice Roberts wrote upon the subject in 
1939: The privilege of a citizen of the United 
States to use the streets and parks for com- 
munication of views on national questions 
must be regulated in the interest of all; it 
is not absolute, but is relative, and must be 
exercised in subordination to the general 
comfort and convenience, and in consonance 
with peace and good order... [Italic added.] 

“And, as to such demonstrations being an 
exercise of the First Amendment's’ right to 
petition for a redress of grievances, would not 
every thinking person agree with the state- 
ment recently made by the president of Yale 
University in a speech at Detroit, that the 
curent rash of ‘demonstrations’ makes ‘a 
ludicrous’ mockery of the democratic debat- 
ing process’? 

“The pattern of forcing demands by mass 
or mob actions, outside the law and the 
courts, has proved—as certainly we should 
have expected—to be tailor-made for infiltra- 
tion, use, and take-over by rabble rousers 
and Communists who are avowedly bent on 
the breakdown of law, order and morality of 
our society—and, hence, on its destruction. 

“Even though those results may not have 
been contemplated, and surely weren't 
wished, by those Americans who so adyo- 
cated and participated—either conspira- 
torially, financially, or physically—in such 
disobedience of our laws, nevertheless they 
did advocate that philosophy, and they did 
put its processes into action, and however 
well—even if ignorantly—motivated, cannot 
now escape responsibility for its results. 

“A sampling of what this pattern of orga- 
nized mass lawlessness has brought to some 
of our universities may be seen through a few 
brief quotations. 

The California State superintendent of 
public instruction, in commenting about 
conditions on the campus at Berkeley, re- 
cently said: ‘Demonstrations there provided 
a vehicle for infiltration by rabble rousers, 
red-hots and Communists, and resulted in 
assaults, kidnapings and imprisonment of 
police officers, the commandeering of public- 
address systems and their use in spewing 
over the campus the most filthy four-letter 
words, and the general breakdown of law and 
order.“ 

“An Associated Press dispatch of May 19, in 
speaking of lawless demonstrations in prog- 
ress at the University of Wisconsin, said that 
one of the ‘leaders,’ there openly espoused, 
from a public rostrum on the campus, that 
‘the students should band together to bring 
down the Government by any means.’ It also 
said that the ‘demonstrations’ there had now 
been infiltrated and were being led by ‘eight 
to a dozen’ ringleaders who are operating un- 
der ‘pretty good cover,’ and.at least. some of 
them are known members, of the DuBois 
Clubs of America, which J. Edgar Hoover (Di- 
rector of the FBI) has described as a ‘new 
Communist-oriented youth organization.’ 

“OPEN DEFIANCE OF LAW) AND, ORDER 

“These ‘demonstrations’ have even invaded 
Howard University—the largest Negro uni- 
versity in our country. In a recent interview, 
its president, Dr. James M. Nabrit (currently 
on leave as a special representative to the 
United Nations), says that he is meeting on 
his campus open deflance of law and order,’ 
which he characterized as a part of a cam- 
paign to bring the university into general 
disrepute.’ He warned that even though 
those ‘demonstrators’ parade under the EEN 
ner of civil rights, ‘they do 1 eve in 
rights for Wen They are children ae 
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lessness and disciples of destruction. They 
are people who cloak themselves in the roles 
of civil righters but plot and plan in secret to 
disrupt our fight for justice and full citizen- 
ship. They must,’ he said, ‘be unmasked for 
the frauds that they are, and must be fought 
in every arena.“ 

“A relatively recent issue of ‘The Kansas 
City Star’ contained several articles about the 
general breakdown of law and order on our 
college campuses. One of them fairly puts 
the finger on the cause. It did so by quot- 
ing one of the ‘demonstrating’ students.“ He 
was asked why some students had abandoned 
historical ‘panty raids’ and similar college 
pranks for open and riotous rebellion. ‘Why,’ 
he said, ‘you could get kicked out of school 
for conducting a panty raid and things of 
that kind, but no one is ever kicked out or 
punished for demonstrating for something 
like civil rights.’ It is thus plain that the 
students, knowing just as everyone else 
knows that riotous conduct in the name of 
‘civil rights’ is not being punished, but is 
being tolerated, have been thus encouraged 
to continue and spread their riotous actions. 

“These lawless activities, nauseating as 
they are, can hardly be surprising, for they 
are plainly some of the results that we should 
have known would inevitably come from 
tolerating open and direct preachments to 
defy and violate the law. 

“Another recent article quoted some com- 
ments of J. Edgar Hoover about the effects of 
spreading crime upon the personal safety of 
our citizens. He said: ‘There is too much 
concern (in this country) ...for the 
“rights” of an individual who commits a 
crime. I think he is entitled to his (legal 
rights), but I think the citizens of this coun- 
try ought to be able to walk all the streets of 
our cities without being mugged, raped, or 
robbed. But’, he said, ‘we can’t do that 
today.’ And he added: ‘All through the 
country, almost without exception, this con- 
dition prevails.’ 

“The April 10, 1965, issue of the magazine 
‘America’ contained an article on the impera- 
tive need for certain and severe punishment 
of crime, which made many pertinent obser- 
vations, including this one: ‘(Government) 
has no right to turn the cheek of its citizens. 
Instead, it is gravely obligated—by the very 
purpose of its existence—to see to their pro- 
tection.’ 

“To this, I say amen. 

“There are, of course, first duties of citizen- 
ship, but there are also first duties of gov- 
ernment. It is undoubtedly true, as recited 
in the theme of the recent presidentially pro- 
claimed Law Day, 1965, that ‘A Citizen’s First 
Duty Is to Uphold the Law,’ but it is also a 
first duty of government to enforce the law. 

“Because some of our citizens will not vol- 
untarily perform their ‘first duty’ to uphold 
the law, our governments, State and federal, 
are, as said in the article quoted from ‘Amer- 
ica,’ ‘gravely obligated—by the very purpose 
of (their) existence—to see to (the protection 
of the people)’ by, at least, making them 
obey the law. 

“All of us have often been told, and many 
of us have preached, that crime does not pay, 
but the recent rash and spread of law defi- 
ance, and the successes—even though tenu- 
ous and temporary—of that philosophy in 
obtaining goals, seem to compel a reappraisal 
of that concept, for, from what we currently 
see happening, one can reasonably believe 
that certain types of crime are being per- 
mitted to pay. 

“Probably because of a rather widespread 
recognition that, at times and in certain sec- 
tors, some Negroes have suffered unconstitu- 
tional discriminations, and because many of 
us have been sympathetic to the ends they 
seek—and have not, therefore, thought very 
much about the destructive means they have 
embarked upon to attain those ends—there 
has been a rather general public apathy to- 
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ward their preachments to violate, and their 
practices in violating, our laws. 

But whatever may have been the provoca- 
tions—and, doubtless, there have been some 
no man, or any group or race of men, can be 
permitted in a government of laws to take the 
law, or what they think ought to be the law, 
into their own hands, for that is anarchy, 
which always results in chaos. 

“The fact that the provocations may have 
been themselves constitutionally unlawful 
cannot justify unlawful means for their res- 
olution. Both types of conduct are wrong— 
constitutionally wrong, the one as much as 
the other. And, obviously, two wrongs can- 
not make a right. 

“All discriminations that violate the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States are 
readily redressable in our courts, which have 
always been open to all citizens. And no 
one has any room to doubt that, if he will 
resort to those courts, and have the pa- 
tience to await their processes—as we all 
must do in an ordered society—all his con- 
stitutional and legal rights will be vouch- 
safed to him, whatever his creed or color, 

“But there has been impatience with the 
judicial processes, manifested by the recent 
hue and cry for ‘action now—not the de- 
lays of the law.’ Obviously, that cliché, too, 
calls for direct action in disobedience of the 
laws, the judgments of the courts, and of all 
constituted authority. 

“It is true that legal processes, being re- 
fined and deliberative processes, are slow. 
But, like the mills of the gods, though they 
grind slowly, they grind exceedingly fine, 
and their judgments are most likely to be 
just. 

“In all events, that is the civilized and 
American way—and there is no other or- 
derly way—peaceably and fairly to decide the 
issues that arise among us, and to have an 
ordered liberty. 

“The great pity here is that these minority 
groups are, by their unilateral mass actions 
outside of and in defiance of the law, ac- 
tually eroding and destroying the legal proc- 
esses which alone can ever assure to them, 
or permanently maintain for them, due proc- 
ess and equal protection of the laws, and 
that can, thus, protect them from discrimina- 
tions and abuses by majorities. 

“Last May, Mr. Lewis F, Powell, then pres- 
ident of the American Bar Association, in a 
speech dedicating the new Missouri Bar Cen- 
ter at Jefferson City, said: ‘Many centuries 
of human misery show that once a society 
departs from the rule of law, and every man 
becomes the judge of which laws he will 
obey, only the strongest remain free.’ 

“I think we must all agree with that state- 
ment, and with his conclusion that ‘Amer- 
ica needs a genuine revival of respect for law 
and orderly processes, a reawakening of indi- 
vidual responsibility, a new impatience with 
those who violate and circumvent our laws, 
and a determined insistence that laws be en- 
forced, courts respected and due process fol- 
lowed,’ 

“We must take the laws into our hearts 
rather than into our hands, and seek re- 
dress in the courts rather than in the streets 
if we are to survive as a civilized nation, 


“FIRST DUTY: ‘PROTECT THE PEOPLE’ 


“The remedy is as plain as the threat. It 
is simply to insist that our governments, 
State and federal, reassume and discharge 
their ‘first duty’ of protecting the people 
against lawless invasions upon their per- 
sons and property by the impartial and vigor- 
ous enforcement of our criminal laws and by 
the swift, certain and substantial punish- 
ment thereunder of all persons whose con- 
duct violates those laws—and to do so im- 
mediately, and hopefully before planned and 
organized crime has spread beyond the ca- 
pacities of our peacekeeping machinery to 
control and suppress, 

“These are not. platitudes, but are funda- 
mentals and vital, as every thinking man 
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should see, to the survival of our civilized 
and cultured society. In no other way can 
we orderly resolve the issues that confront 
and divide us, or live together in peace and 
harmony as a civilized nation of brothers 
under the fatherhood of God.” 


THE RISING COST OF MEDICAL 
CARE 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, an 
August 24 newspaper published an ar- 
ticle entitled “L.B.J. Orders Inquiry Into 
Medical Costs.” The news account 
stated that President Johnson had or- 
dered the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and the Department of 
Labor to investigate jointly the rising 
cost of medical care. The President 
purports to have figures that show that 
medical costs rose 7 percent last month; 
that during the past year hospital 
charges rose 11.7 percent; and that 
medical and dental service fees increased 
by 4.4 percent. It was implied that 
these increases were in anticipation of, 
or, as a result of, the implementation of 
medicare last July. 

In connection with the order by the 
President, I have, since August 24, cor- 
responded with hundreds of doctors, 
dentists, and hospital administrators 
and associations in the State of Kansas 
in an attempt to determine to what de- 
gree there there have been increasing 
medical costs in my State. 

Mr. President, the findings thus far 
have been forwarded to the appropriate 
agencies, and I now desire to make the 
results of the survey known to the stu- 
dents of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

My inquiries dealt with three divisions 
of medical costs—hospitalization, doc- 
tors’ fees, and drugs. 

Hospital costs were reported up in 
most instances in Kansas. However, 
hospitals in a few Kansas communities 
such as Newton, Westmoreland, Colby, 
and Cedar Vale reported little or no in- 
crease in costs in the last few months or 
even the last several years. One hos- 
pital, in Iola, Kans., reported a 66-cent- 
per-day decrease in costs from the past 
year. However, these hospitals did report 
that their costs, and therefore their 
patients’ costs, would probably go up in 
the near future—especially in light of 
the recently passed minimum wage 
legislation. 

National averages show that hospital 
costs have been going up at the rate of 
6 to 8 percent per year for the last 10 
years. Kansas has generally followed 
this average increase. However, figures 
from the Kansas Hospital Association 
show a cost increase of $3.44 per day or 
9 percent during the past year to $37.24 
per day. This figure is still below the 
national average hospital cost per day, 
which is $44.48. Most of the hospital 
administrators who answered my inquiry 
did not believe that Kansas hospital costs 
had increased as much as the 11.7 per- 
cent figure quoted by the President. 
However, an administrator in Shawnee 
Mission, Kans., after averaging the cost 
increases at his hospital with those at 12 
other selected Kansas hospitals, said that 
the average increase exceeded 11.7 per- 
cent for the past year. 
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Many reasons were given by the ad- 
ministrators and doctors for these in- 
creasing costs. Inflation was generally 
listed as the most important factor. La- 
bor costs are up. And it must be noted 
that labor costs amount to about 67 per- 
cent of the total hospital costs. Many 
Kansas hospitals have always relied, to 
a great extent, on voluntary workers and 
on those who were willing to work for a 
minimal salary. In recent years, wages 
have been necessarily increased by the 
hospitals in order to keep the help. But 
it was argued that the new minimum 
wage law will force this cost up far above 
what it is now. Once semi-skilled and 
unskilled hospital wage rates go up, the 
nursing and professional wage rates, I 
am told, increase in order to keep a bal- 
ance between the two. 

Here is one example given of how the 
1966 minimum wage law will increase 
Kansas hospital costs: A Coffeyville, 
Kans., hospital, which now pays a bot- 
tom wage of $1.05 per hour, estimates 
that with the increased wages to un- 
skilled workers at $1.60 per hour, the 
correspondingly higher wages to nursing 
and professional employees, and the in- 
creased costs of materials and supplies, 
their hospital patient cost will increase a 
minimum of $15 per day by 1970. 

Labor costs do not constitute the only 
increase. Food costs are alsoup. Wich- 
ita, Kans. hospitals report a cost increase 
of 24.2 percent this year based upon the 
price of 55 major food items purchased 
by the hospitals. Supplies and equip- 
ment costs have been increasing steadily 
at the rate of about 10 percent a year. 
Construction and maintenance costs are 
up. Interest rates are reaching a pro- 
hibitive rate for hospitals which are hav- 
ing to build more to accommodate the 
ever increasing numbers of people who 
demand hospital services. And this re- 
quirement for capital improvements is 
coming at a time when private philan- 
thropy to hospitals is far from adequate 
to meet the need. Insurance costs which 
were once unknown to hospitals because 
of their immunity to lawsuits are going 
up. 

There are still other reasons given for 
increasing hospital costs. An increasing 
standard of health care is always being 
demanded by the public. This demand 
calls for better equipment and for better 
trained technicians. More research is 
required all the time. The public de- 
mands better accommodations during 
their hospital stay than they once did. 
They want TV, a telephone, air condi- 
tioning, et cetera. They are unwilling to 
stay in a ward. They desire a private 
or a semiprivate room. All of these 
things have added to the cost structure 
of the hospital and have increased the 
patient’s cost while he is in the hospital. 

Next, I report on answers received re- 
garding medical fees. A few Kansas 
doctors reported no increase in fees for 
several years, even though overhead had 
been rising steadily. It might be noted 
that most doctors so reporting were liv- 
ing in smaller communities throughout 
the State. Most doctors did report an 
increase in fees within the last 1, 2, or 3 
years. But they report that these in- 
creases were long overdue, and that the 
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only reason for the increase was to offset 
their increased expenses such as rent, 
salaries, payroll taxes, insurance, sup- 
plies, and equipment—plus their own 
cost of living. 

The fee increase most often reported 
was that for an office call. Typical 
figures reported were from $3 to $4, or 
from $4 to $5. A few increases were re- 
ported in surgical fees. But in many 
instances, surgical and obstetrical fees 
remained as they had been for 10, 20, 
even 30 years. Many doctors mentioned 
that with the exception of the physicians, 
in the few metropolitan areas of Kansas, 
doctors had been reluctant to increase 
fees for many, many years because the 
people either could not or would not ac- 
cept the increased fees. The doctors 
often stated that they had previously off- 
set much of their increasing overhead by 
working longer hours and seeing more 
patients. But now they had absorbed 
as much additional overhead as pos- 
sible—sometimes as much as 50 percent 
in the last 10 to 15 years—until they 
were forced to increase fees. 

Not one doctor felt that medicare had 
a direct relationship to the increased 
fees. A good number mentioned that 
it would result in increased costs to the 
physician because of the additional sec- 
retarial help necessary to process the 
paperwork for medicare patients, even in 
small private offices. This increased cost 
might enhance the need for a fee in- 
crease at a future date. 

One thing mentioned was by many 
doctors which might appear to be a fee 
increase, but which it was claimed really 
is not. Before medicare, most doctors in 
Kansas, as probably everywhere in our 
country, charged patients on the basis 
of their ability to pay. People who could 
not afford expensive medical treatment 
were charged reduced, or “token” fees, or 
many times no fee at all. However, these 
people, who are now eligible for medi- 
care, are now charged the standard fee 
because of the medicare tax and fee 
arrangement. This could appear to be 
an increase in fees. This practice is, in 
some instances, hurting others at the 
same time. Some doctors and clinics re- 
ported entering into an agreement with 
the insurance carrier of medicare in 
Kansas to the effect that the physician 
would not charge younger indigents or 
welfare patients any less than they 
charged a medicare patient. Therefore, 
these people who formerly received med- 
ical care at a reduced fee and who are not 
yet eligible for medicare are now having 
to pay the standard fee for care. 

I also inquired into the rising costs 
of drugs in the State of Kansas. Al- 
though returns were not as heavy on 
this point, the figures showed that over- 
all drug costs were up slightly in my 
State because of the many new drugs 
available to the public today. However, 
many specific drug items which have 
been in use for a while have decreased 
in cost. A few of the smaller Kansas 
communities reported a general decrease 
in overall drug prices. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, the re- 
sponses received indicate that medical 
costs of all types—especially hospital 
costs—appear to be rising in Kansas as 
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they are in most other States in our 
country. But, as the answers to my 
inquiries of doctors and hospital admin- 
istrators in the State of Kansas would 
tend to point out, these increases are 
not so great as the other cost increases 
our economy is experiencing today. 


SENATOR PEARSON ON REDUCTION 
OF U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was my misfortune not to have been 
on the floor last Thursday at the time 
the junior Senator from Kansas made 
an address on the reduction of U.S. 
forces in Europe, as contained on page 
23665 of the Recorp. 

This speech was one of the fine talks 
made on the floor of the Senate this 
year. Ina relatively few words the able 
Senator sums up the problem, and I join 
the majority leader’s statement of appre- 
ciation for “the thought, the logic and 
the understanding which went into the 
speech.” 

In this connection, let us all note that 
during the first half of 1966 the exports 
of West Germany to the United States 
increased one-third over what they had 
the first 6 months of 1965—an increase 
of some $202.8 million; and although our 
exports increased to Germany, the net 
against us was over 18 percent. 

Again let me commend one of the bet- 
ter talks made on the Senate floor this 
year. 


PRESERVING A FOREST FOR 
RECREATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have long felt that the new 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area of West Virginia will 
become one of the country’s leading va- 
cationlands in coming years. 

I have extended invitations far and 
wide for visitors to enjoy the scenic and 
vacation sites in this area. I am happy 
to make that invitation again now as I 
have recently in an article entitled 
“Preserving a Forest for Recreation” 
which appears in the September edition 
of American Forests magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed, as follows: 
PRESERVING A FOREST FOR RECREATION 
(By Roxzert C. Byrd, U.S. Senator, 
West Virginia) 

Perhaps next year, and certainly in the 
years to follow many of the scores of mil- 
lions of people who will crowd the cities of 
the Atlantic Coast will enjoy one of the new- 
est and best recreation areas in the United 
States. This is the 100,000-acre Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recreation 
Area which was established in 1965 for the 
enjoyment of our city dwellers, 

This new recreation area sprawls over hills 
and valleys of Monongahela National Forest 
along the eastern edge of West 
bringing together some of nature's finest dis- 
Plays of beauty and geological attractions. 
To coin a phrase, this area holds something 
of interest for everyone—swimmers, boaters, 
hunters, fishermen, historians, nature lovers 
and for those who just want the enjoyment 
of a tree-shaded mountain. 
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One of the most exciting aspects of Spruce 
Knob, to me, will be its soothing effects on 
the people in our cities who are now faced 
daily with a population explosion, water and 
air pollution, traffic jams and the myriad of 
other problems which wear on the human 
nervous system. 

At a safe freeway-driving-speed it is only 
three or four hours away from Washington, 
D.C., and it has been estimated that it is 
within 350 miles for some 65 million people— 
more than one-third of the nation’s total 
population today. The U.S. Forest Service 
expects at least one million visitors a year 
to the area in the next few years and ulti- 
mately some five million a year will enjoy 
its relaxing qualities. 

I have long recognized the need for a 
major recreation area of this type in the 
eastern part of our country, and the poten- 
tial of the Monongahela National Forest was 
too great to let slip by. I was happy to 
sponsor the legislation which created the 
Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National Recre- 
ation Area, and I was pleased to have the 
full support of members of such an out- 
standing organization as The American For- 
estry Association. It was approved by Con- 
gress and signed into law by President John- 
son in September, 1965. 

The principal attractions, around which 
the entire development will revolve, are 
Spruce Knob and Seneca Rocks. Spruce 
Knob is the highest point in West Virginia, 
rising to a peak of 4,860 feet and offering a 
panoramic view of numerous smaller hills all 
covered with stately trees and colorful wild- 
flowers. Soon to go up near that peak will 
be an observatory tower, standing about 25 
feet high, all of native stone, and affording 
visitors a more extensive view of the hills, 
valleys, streams, and rock formations. 

Before I catalogue some of the many at- 
tractions for visitors, permit me to note an- 
other feature of this recreation site. Perhaps 
it is the important feature of the develop- 
ment because it was the foundation of the 
things to follow. It concerns the success of 
rehabilitating an area which had been de- 
stroyed by fire, leaving scarred and blackened 
what are now scenic and tree-covered hills. 

The Monogahela Forest as we know it to- 
day, was, in the early 1900's, called the 
“Monongahela Burn.” 

It burned many times until the U.S. For- 
est Service stepped in to acquire the land, 
to plant new trees and to salvage the his- 
torical monuments for others to enjoy today. 
It represents a wise and valuable rehabilita- 
tion of nature’s resources which can be used 
for many millions of persons today. 

Now, pack the family camping equipment 
in the car and let’s leave for Spruce Knob. 
U.S. Highways 33, 50, 219, and 250 will lead 
you to the area. Once you have arrived, you 
may want to pitch your family tent and un- 
pack your camping equipment at one of 
the many grounds reserved for this activity. 

What to do first? If you are hikers, try 
Seneca Rocks, which rise 1,000 feet above a 
branch of the Potomac River and which are 
considered one of the most spectacular and 
interesting natural wonders east of the Mis- 
sissippi. They are sometimes compared in 
appearance to a ruined castle, but they record 
the geological history of the country. 

Is there an explorer in your group? He 
will like “Smoke Hole Caye!” This is a 
former Indian home and is located on a 
mountain top and is outstanding for its maze 
of corridors and side rooms, representing In- 
dian efforts toward securing multiroom 
dwellings, 

Have you ever thought of living under- 
ground? The Seneca Caverns are believed 
to have been the home of a special Indian 
Princess. They are a series of subterranean 
rooms, located only a few miles from the 
highest peak in the State and are decorated 
with various formations of stalactites and 
stalagmites which have been fashioned by 
drops of water trickling through the roof of 
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the caverns for thousands of years. The 
deepest room is 165 feet below the earth. 
Well-lighted for tourists, they contain the 
Statue of Liberty, Niagara Falls, and the 
Metropolitan Opera, to name just a few of 
the interesting formations. 

Would you like to fish? Try “Big Spring.” 
This is situated at the base of Cave Moun- 
tain and is considered one of the most his- 
toric fishing grounds in the country. The 
Shawnee Indians first used the area as their 
principal source of food but were driven out 
by the Seneca Indians, who eventually ruled 
all of the region bordering the river. 

Then there are the major tributaries of 
the Potomac River—the South Branch and 
the North and South Forks of the South 
Branch—which give life to the Potomac 
Valley. Feeding into these streams are doz- 
ens of clear, cold, spring-fed streams flowing 
from forested watersheds, creating scenic at- 
tractions as they cascade out of the high 
mountains into the valley below. As it 
winds its way down between the rocky cliffs 
of the gorge, the South Fork creates some of 
the most spectacular fishing water and 
scenic beauty to be found in the eastern 
United States. The South Branch is noted 
for fishing and white river water canoeing. 

How about a day of just sightseeing? Of 
the section famous as the “Smoke Hole 
Country,” one writer recently said, The 
Smoke Hole country lies in almost untouched 
beauty, a haven of escape, a shangrila of 
all things—trees, flowers, animal life, scenic 
vistas, and climate. It provides a retreat 
from the disturbing noises of expanding 
American industrialism.” 

Does “Hermit Island” strike an inviting 
sound? We have one on Spruce Knob, It 
encompasses slightly more than 4 acres in 
size and during a visit there in 1933, one 
botanist found 283 species of flora, indicat- 
ing the abundance and variety of plants at 
this level. Many nature-study groups make 
treks into the valley to collect rare plants. 
Game and fish are numerous and varied, but, 
strangely enough, there are only a few in- 
sects and no objectionable vermin. 

Would you like to see some tall trees? 
The high country around Spruce Knob is a 
bit of Canada transplanted into the West 
Virginia countryside, with native red spruce 
and other forest tree species being unique 
in the typically Appalachian hardwood area. 
They grow beyond the 30-foot levels. 

This is a “National” recreation area be- 
cause these natural assets belong to us all. 
Thomas Jefferson wrote that the view at 
Harper’s Ferry was worth a voyage across the 
Atlantic. Well, then, I will say that it is 
worth traveling a little farther to see the top 
of West Virginia, the Smoke Holes, Seneca 
caverns, and the great rocks standing above 
narrow valleys. 

I believe the charm of this scene was best 
captured many years ago by a visitor who 
came to Spruce Knob, saw the wonders before 
him and wrote a one-line description. It 
Was: “Paradise Discovered, October 23, 1725.” 

After just a short visit, it won’t be difficult 
to repeat the same line. 


NEW ALUMINUM FISHING VESSEL 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
earlier this week the Aluminum Associa- 
tion presented to Members of Congress 
and officials of the Federal Government 
plans for an aluminum trawler converti- 
ble to five uses. With only slight modi- 
fications the new aluminum vessel can 
be used as a double-rigged shrimp trawl- 
er, a stern-fishing trawler, a tuna long- 
liner, a purse seiner, or a pocket-size fac- 
tory ship. 

One of the primary considerations in 
designing the vessel was the recently en- 
acted fishing vessel construction differ- 
ential subsidy law of which I was a co- 
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sponsor. This legislation provides funds. 
up to 50 percent of new fishing vessel 
costs if owner, vessels, and the fishery 
in which the vessels will operate meet 
certain requirements. The program is 
administered by the Bureau of Loans 
and Grants of the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries. 

In addition to tailoring the new alumi- 
num vessel to the subsidy program, the 
Aluminum Association has made avail- 
able detailed plans and specifications for 
construction at a modest fee of $250 per 
vessel built. 

Mr. President, the importance of this 
effort being made by the Aluminum As- 
sociation to meet one of the most im- 
portant needs of our fishing industry, 
that is modernization of the fleet, is ex- 
emplified by the fact that in 1965 the 
Russian fishing catch was 5.6 metric tons 
or 3.3 million tons more than that of the 
U.S. fishermen. The United States im- 
ported 55 percent of its fish consumption 
last year including $505,000 worth of So- 
viet fishing products. The new 86-foot, 
all-aluminum convertible fishing vessel 
design is being offered as a possible solu- 
tion for the U.S. fishing industry in its 
international competition for food from 
the sea. 

One of the advantages of aluminum 
hull construction is greater capacity. 
For example, the Aluminum Associa- 
tion’s 86-foot vessel will carry 38 more 
tons of fish than a comparable steel craft, 
when loaded to maximum draft. Home- 
ward bound with equal payloads, the 
aluminum vessel is a knot or more faster 
than a steel counterpart, as she is on 
the outward-bound run. Normal range 
for the aluminum version is 1,050 nau- 
tical miles more than the steel boat. 

According to the Aluminum Associa- 
tion the 11.5-percent higher cost of alu- 
minum construction will be more than 
offset by economies of the aluminum 
craft in greater payload capacity and 
versatility. In addition, the short pay- 
out times quickly amortize costs of alu- 
minum construction. 

At the recent presentation, the Alu- 
minum Association’s representative, M. 
C. Crockett stated: 

Aluminum construction has proven feasi- 
ble for Navy, Coast Guard, commercial and 
pleasure vessels and may well be the answer 
to the U.S. fishing industry’s search for 
greater efficiency, profits and fish production. 


Mr. President, whether there are new 
fishing boats constructed of aluminum, 
steel, wood, or fiberglass, it is my hope 
that the modernization of our fishing 
fleet will continue at an ever-increasing 
rate so that U.S. fishermen can compete 
on the high seas with the Soviets and 
other foreign fishermen for the vast re- 
sources that are out there for the taking. 
The new convertible aluminum trawler 
is a welcome addition to the efficient, 
modern designs from which our fisher- 
men may choose. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING 
CODE 
Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
there has come to my attention a memo- 
randum on the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 relating to the proposed negotiation. 
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of an international antidumping code, 
and I have been requested that it be 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
memorandum be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 


Recorp, as follows: 
Auausr 22, 1966. 


MEMORANDUM 

Re: Legislative History of the Trade Expan~ 
sion Act of 1962 as it Bears Upon the Legal 

“Invalidity of the Proposed Negotiation of 

an International Antidumping Code 

On July 15, 1966 the Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations an- 
nounced that hearings have been scheduled 
for September 12, 1966 to receive comment 
by United States industry, labor and other 
members of the public on the negotiation 
of an international antidumping code. 
These negotiations have already been 
by the Office of the Special Representative at 
the current Kennedy Round of trade nego- 
tiations in Geneva under the auspices of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 

This memorandum Oe eee a Men eg 
tive history of the Trade ansion Ac 
1962 with respect to the legal authority of 
the Office of the Special Representative to 
hold such hearings or to conduct such nego- 
tiations. The authority of the Office of the 
Special Representative derives solely from the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962. The legisla- 
tive history demonstrates clearly that there 
is no legal authority under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act for the negotiation of an inter- 
national antidumping code. The United 
States Senate, in S. Con. Res. 100, recently 
reaffirmed that the Trade Expansion Act was 
not intended to and did not encompass the 
area of antidumping. 

Even assuming that it conceivably could 
be concluded that authority to negotiate an 
international antidumping code is provided 
by the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, there 
has been a total failure to comply with the 
requirements of the Act. The legislative 
history demonstrates clearly that the nego- 
tiation of an international antidumping 
code is legally invalid for this failure to fol- 
low the procedural safeguards. These pro- 
cedural safeguards were viewed as vital and 
essential to the Act since they provided the 
only restraint from the otherwise broad au- 
thority delegated to the President. 

1, THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE TRADE EX- 
PANSION ACT OF 1962 DEMONSTRATES CLEARLY 
THAT THERE IS NO LEGAL AUTHORITY FOR THE 
NEGOTIATION OF AN ANTIDUMPING CODE 


An international antidumping code would 
necessarily require modification or revision 
of the Antidumping Act of 1921. Legislative 
history of the 1962 Trade Expansion Act un- 
derstandably is meager on the relationship of 
this statute to the Antidumping Act since 
the latter clearly dealt with matters of do- 
mestic economic regulation of unfair com- 
petition that fall beyond the purview of the 
former. 

“The purpose of the proposed bill (fore- 
runner of the Antidumping Act) is to pre- 
vent the stifling of domestic industries by the 
dumping of foreign merchandise, Over 20 
years ago, by the enactment of the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, the ne- 
cessity of legislation to prevent unfair meth- 
ods of competition and monopoly within the 
United States, but effective legislation to 
prevent discriminations and unfair practices 
from abroad, to [sic] destroy [sic] competi- 
tion and control [sic] prices, has not been 
enacted.” HR. Rep. No, 479, 66th Cong., Ist 
Sess., 1 (1919). 

However, the references that do appear 
demonstrate conclusively that Congress did 
not contemplate any implicit revision of or 
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capacity to revise the Antidumping Act in 
the 1962 act or within the authority dele- 
gated to the President thereunder. The 
Senate Finance Committee Report specifically 
stated: 

“Section 257(h) provides that section 22 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act and im- 
port restrictions imposed thereunder shall 
be unaffected by the bill. Other laws not to 
be affected include the Antidumping Act 
and section 303 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
which relates to countervailing duties” (S. 
Rep. No. 2059, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., 19 (1962) ). 
(Emphasis added.) 

It thus becomes clear that “special dump- 
ing duties” imposed pursuant to the Anti- 
dumping Act are not comprehended within 
the phrase “duty or other import restriction” 
found throughout the Trade Expansion Act. 

An exchange between Secretary of Treas- 
ury Dillion and Congressman Utt in the 
Hearings Before the House Committee on 
Ways and Means considering the proposed 
1962 act reinforces the view that, in the con- 
templation both of the Administration 
which proposed the bill, and of the Congress 
which enacted it into law, the Trade Expan- 
sion Act did not in any way touch upon the 
Antidumping Act: 

“Secretary DILLON. Treasury is responsible 
for carrying out antidumping activities. I 
do not think this bill affects the antidump- 
ing legislation at all. 

“Mr. Urr., I was wondering if you could 
point out to me where the antidumping leg- 
islation is still in force? 

“Secretary DILLON. I think that is a totally 
separate pieces of legislation. It never was 
part of the trade agreements legislation. It 
is a separate piece. 

“Mr. Urr. We have several sections entitled 
‘Repeals.’ I am wondering if any of those 
sections on antidumping are repealed by 
reference? 

“Secretary DILLON. So far as I know, noth- 
ing is. I cannot give you a positive answer, 
but as far as I am informed, it is my under- 
standing there is no change at all in the 
antidumping procedures so far as this bill 
is concerned,” Hearings on H.R. 9900 Be- 
fore the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 2, at 897-98 
(1962). 

Another Administration spokesman, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges, gave 
broad assurances that the government would 
not act under the 1962 legislation so as to 
undermine other statutory protection against 
unfair foreign competition: 

“And I am resolved that the Government 
shall take no action in the field of tariff 
policy that will work undue hardship to U.S. 
industry, workers, and farmers through un- 
fair foreign competition.” Hearings on H.R. 
9900 Before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 1, at 81 
(1962). (Emphasis added.) 

Section 201 of the 1962 Act confers author- 
ity upon the President to modify “other im- 
port restrictions” as well as duties under 
specified circumstances. but the. legislative 
history suggests that the term “other import 
restrictions” refers primarily to quotas: 

“He [the President] can also impose addi- 


tional import restrictions (e.g. quotas)" ` 


H.R. Rep. No, 1818, 87th Cong., 2d Sess. 2 
(1962). 

“The basic grant of authority also permits 
the modification of existing import restric- 
tions other than duties, while at the same 
time authorizing the imposition of additional 
import restrictions (e.g. quotas)” Id. at 14. 

Although there are occasional instances 
within the legislative history of efforts to ex- 
pand the term “other import restrictions” 
beyond mere quotes, it is significant that no 
such effort can be found which alludes to 
antidumping regulations: 

“What are they. [other import restric- 
tions}? Embargoes, quotas, import licenses, 
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currency manipulations, quarantines, and a 
decision that goods must be delivered within 
5 days after they are manufactured.” 108 
Cong. Rec. 18674 (daily ed. Sept. 18, 1962) 
(remarks of Senator CURTIS). 

A memorandum on the 1962 act prepared 
by the United States Tariff Commission and 
submitted to the House Ways and Means 
Committee suggests a very limited delega- 
tion of authority to the President to modify 
duties or other import restrictions, This 
limited authority is inconsistent with the 
bald assertion of power by the Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions to revise or modify the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 even if some justification could 
be found for treating antidumping regula- 
tions as coming within the scope of “duty 
or other import restriction:"” 

“The existing authority to proclaim modi- 
fications of existing duties is apparently in- 
tended to permit the President to make rate 
and classification changes within and sub- 
ordinate to the statutory structure of the 
tariff classification schedules, and not to per- 
mit him to change the scope of any statutory 
provisions, In any event, whatever the Pres- 
ident’s ultimate authority under section 
350(a)(1) may be, he has so confined his 
proclaimed ‘modifications.’ It is assumed 
that there would be no departure from past 
practice in exercising the authority under 
the new legislation.” Hearings on H.R. 9900 
Before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 2, at 923 
(1962). (Emphasis added.) 


2. THE LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE TRADE 
EXPANSION ACT OF 1962 DEMONSTATES CLEAR- 
LY THAT NEGOTIATIONS OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPING CODE IS ILLEGAL BECAUSE THE 
PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS PROVIDED BY THE 
STATUTE HAVE NOT BEEN FOLLOWED 


Apart from the fact that there is no au- 
thority under the 1962 act for the Proposed 
Hearings on an International. Antidumping 
Code, these hearings are legally invalid for 
the additional reason that statutorily im- 
posed procedural safeguards have not been 
followed. The legislative history fully con- 
firms the importance impliedly attached to 
these safeguards by their explicit prescrip- 
tion in section 221 of the act, The President 
acknowledged retention of most of the “peril 
point” procedural safeguards in his proposed 
legislation: 

“The four basic stages of the traditional 
peril point procedures and safeguards will be 
retained and improved: 

“The President will refer to the Tariff Com- 
mission the list of proposed items for nego- 
tiations; 

“The Tariff Commission will conduct hear- 
ings to determine the effect of concessions on 
these products; 

“The Commission will make a report to the 
President, specifically based, as such reports 
are based now, upon its findings of how new 
imports might lead to the idling of produc- 
tive facilities, the inability of domestic pro- 
ducers to operate at a profit, and the unem- 
ployment of workers as the result of antici- 
pated reductions in duties}. Message 
from the President of the United States Rela- 
tive to the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Program, Hearings on H.R. 9900 Before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 87th 
Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 1, at 7 (1962). 

Not one of these procedural requirements 
has been satisfied with respect to the pro- 
posed negotiation of an international anti- 
dumping code. 

Congress was apprised of the fact that the 
support of organized labor for the 1962 act 
was dependent upon strict adherence to these 
procedural safeguards: 

“The tariff-cutting authority the President 
would use is discretionary and flexible, but 
the safeguards which the bill establishes 
against injury to American workers, busi- 


pe 
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ness, and farmers who may be affected by in- 
creased imports are mandatory and inflexi- 
ble. These safeguards are provided at every 
stage of the tariff-negotiating process. We 
regard these safeguards as essential features 
of the trade expansion program without 
which it would not have our support.” Sup- 
porting Memorandum of AFL-CIO on the 
‘Trade Expansion Program (H.R, 9900), Hear- 
ings on H.R. 9900 Before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., 
pt. 2, at 1159 (1962). 

The statutory language ought to be suf- 
cient to make the point, but the legislative 
history removes any conceivable doubt on 
whether Congress shared labor’s view as to 
the mandatory nature of the procedural safe- 
guards incorporated in the statute: 

“This authority [to make changes in the 
import restrictions of the United States] is 
circumscribed and conditioned by certain re- 
quired determinations the President must 
make and procedural steps he must follow 
(sec, 201 (a) (2)),“ H.R. Rep. No. 1818, 87th 
Cong., 2d Sess. 14 (1962). (Emphasis added.) 

Similarly, testimony of Acting Secretary of 
State George W. Ball before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means makes it clear be- 
yond peradventure that the Administration 
that proposed this bill joined Congress in 
complete consensus on the essential pre- 
requisite status of these procedures: 

“The new law contemplates that the Tariff 
Commission would be consulted and that it 
would make an economic study and that the 
advice would be available to the President as 
a condition to his proposing to enter into any 
trade agreement” Hearings on H.R. 9900 Be- 
fore the House. Committee on Ways and 
Means, 87th Cong., 2d Sess., pt. 6, at 3883 
(1962). (Emphasis added.) 

It would be redundant to recite the numer- 
ous expressions found in the legislative his- 
tory voicing concern that the procedural 


safeguards serve as essential restraints upon, 


the broad authority delegated to the Presi- 
dent under this act. However, one statement 
admirably exemplifies the tenor of all in fo- 
cusing upon the ultimate act of faith on the 
part of the legislature that the Executive will 
respect the democratic concept of onen 
by law: 

Twe come to a basic point, are we going to 
trust the Executive or are we not? I grant 
that that lies at the base of a great deal of 
the problems that face all of us today. I my- 
self say that we must look at the Executive 
not from the standpoint of the individual or 
his political party but we must look at it 
from the standpoint of government by law, if 
you please: What are the correct procedures, 
the functions of this grant of executive au- 
thority? Where does the Congress fit in? .In 
my judgment there is no question but what 
we in Congress must delegate authority to 
the Executive, and what we should be paying 
attention to, as I think this committee has 
done, is the guide lines that we have put in 
to restrict or confine the Executive in the 
exercise of the authority,’ 108 Cong. Rec. 
11151 (daily ed. June 28, 1962) (remarks of 
Congressman CURTIS). 

pa e & BURLING. 
Counsel To: Cement Industry Committee 
for Tariff and Antidumping. 


FREDONIA, KANS., BUILDS ITS OWN 
AIRPORT 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, it is in- 
deed refreshing to find in my State of 
Kansas a community which not only be- 
lieves in doing things on its own, but does 
them—even if it means building its own 
airport. This may sound strange, or even 
less than conceivable. But such is the 
case in Fredonia, Kans. 
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There, I am told, the citizens them- 
selves erected an airport, estimated to 
cost $40,000 to $60,000, for only $7,800. 
It is almost unbelievable, but is neverthe- 
less fact. The major factor here, how- 
ever, was a unity of purpose, desire, and 
determination by the citizens of Fre- 
donia. 

Mr. President, a keyman behind the 
project was Charles Scanlan, who steered 
the people in their efforts. It was Mr. 
Scanlan who convinced his city’s leaders 
that funds which had been derived from 
leasing the city-owned land earmarked 
for the airport—after 10 years, a total of 
$9,000—could be spent by the city to erect 
the airport themselves. It was felt a 
local bond issue to finance the project, 
which engineers estimated would cost be- 
tween $40,000 and $60,000, would have 
been an excessive burden on the taxpay- 
ers of Fredonia. 

Instead, Scanlan gathered about 25 in- 
terested persons who became the project 
crew. ‘They prepared the area them- 
selves, acquired base rock at cost, and 
contracted for laying the surface with 
a minimum bid. The lights were ac- 
quired from a company in Ohio—22 
lights were purchased—for $500. These 
lights are equipped with photocells to 
come on automatically. A 100,000-can- 
dlepower beacon with a 30-mile visibility 
range was purchased from the same firm 
for $249. 

Mr. President, when completed, the 
city had a 30- by 2,620-foot paved 
runway, other needed improvements for 
an airport, all in 90 days. It fully meets 
the FAA standards. 

Mr. President, I feel this is one of the 
most responsible cooperative efforts ever 
undertaken by a community—in Kansas 
or elsewhere. Rather than seek another 
Federal handout, these people took it 
upon themselves to do the job economi- 
cally, efficiently, and pridefully. 

It should be noted that this commu- 
nity of 3,300 not only helped itself im- 
mediately by providing easier aircraft 
access to Fredonia, but opened the door 
for future industrial growth. 

While Fredonia may not be large in 
size or population, it has amply demon- 
strated it is a giant in spirit and dedica- 
tion when it comes to working for the 
betterment of its people. 


BUILDING PROJECTS APPROVED BY 
THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Public Works met 
in executive session on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 20, and considered a number 
of ‘building prospectuses submitted to it 
by the executive branch, under the Pub- 
lic Buildings Act of 1959. 

I ask unanimous consent that the list 
of projects approved by the committee 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 
The list contains 32 prospectuses ap- 
proved by the committee, comprising 34 
new buildings and the extension, altera- 
tion, or modification of 8 existing 
buildings. 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Building prospectuses location and project 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Arizona, Tucson: Estimated cost 
Post office building 6,121 
Federal office building 4,434 

Arkansas, Batesville: Post office, 
courthouse and Federal office 
wlan 1, 841 

California: 

W. Los Angeles, post offlce 621 
San Ysidro, border station 4, 780 


Florida, Jacksonville: Post office..... 7, 643 
Georgia: 
Atlanta: 
Courthouse, Federal office bulld- 
( AAA ke 27, 353 
% ATA 21, 816 
Post office courthouse (CR) 2,312 
Griffin, post office, Federal office 
Bülln nineteen 1, 567 
Rome, post office, courthouse...... 3, 320 
Waycross, post office, courthouse, 
Federal office bullding -- 2,519 
Ilinois: 
Alton, Courthouse, Federal office 
DUAE aer eee Sl 1, 460 
Carbondale 
Post cm 2, 008 
Post office (OR) S 250 
Chicago research center 8, 508 
Maine, Waterville: Post office, Fed- 
eral office building 1. 420 
Mississippi, Oxford: Post office, 
courthouse, Federal office build- 
TJ EELE TEP SES RESETS 2,994 
Missouri, St. Louis; Post office (es- 
timated) 926225 s22 — 20, 889 
New Ham „Manchester: Post 
Office, Federal ‘office bullding 7, 531 
New York: 
Champlain, border station 4, 201 
Hyde Park, FDR Library (exten- 
r ae cele 1, 711 
New York, Post Office (exten- 
Sen 79,553 
8 use: 
„ is eh Poe 10, 868 
Courthouse, Federal office build- 
a ˙ a Uc E 18, 690 
North Carolina, Charlotte 
Post Ofies . e 4, 637 
Post Office, courthouse (CR) iL... 1, 624 
Ohio, Mansfield: Post Office, Federal 
Office building 4,990 


Rhode Island, Woonsocket: Post Of- 
fice, Federal office building....___ 1, 627 
South Carolina, Florence: Post Of- 


fice, _ courthouse, Federal office 
DUIS rarae reih . EEN eres 4, 603 
South Dakota, Rapid City: 
Be UO Te elaine i Nee Eel Sina 2, 636 
Federal office building 2, 007 
Virgin Islands, Charlotte Amalie: 
Post Office, courthouse, Federal of- 
fice buüllding bee. 3, 965 
Virginia, Roanoke 
Post! mes slik 3,017 
Federal office building, 5 5, 584 
Post Office, courthouse (CR) 255 
Washington, Wenatchee: Post Office, 
Federal office building (rev.) 4, 308 
West Virginia, Morgantown: Post 
Office, Federal office building 3, 059 
Wisconsin, La Crosse: Post Office, 
courthouse ys naise AZIJE mm 3, 568 
Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Triangle completion, 
Grand Plaza and Pennsylvania 
Avenue annex 41; 301 
Internal Revenue Service (exten- 
MUL cen eee ane ie as 26, 656 
South Portal, Federal Office build- 
S 28, 568 
Tote!!! semis aces 376, 712 
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OUT OF HAND 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Williamson Daily News of 
Friday, September 9, 1966, carried an 
editorial, entitled “Out of Hand.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
editorial in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our or HAND 
Civil Rights demonstrations have taken a 

d predictable turn. 

* Attempt to induce a Milwaukee Cir- 
cult Court Judge to resign from the all white 
Fraternal Order of Eagles, members of the 
Milwaukee Youth Council of the NAACP 
demonstrated in front of his home. And, 
of course, counter demonstrations were 
staged by whites, the situation prompting 
the Governor to seek a court order limiting 

participation in such affairs. 

More significant was the action of the 
State Industrial Commission in arranging a 
fact-finding hearing to inquire into the dis- 
criminatory practices of private clubs, 

Here is an indication of how far out of line 
the so-called Civil Rights movement has 
gotten. Taking the Supreme Court’s school 
desegregation decision as an arbitrary start- 
ing point, it began as a crusade to win for 
Negro citizens enjoyment of the full rights of 
citizenship they are entitled to—freedom to 
register and vote, to attend the same public 
schools white children attend, to enjoy on a 
basis of equality public facilities paid for in 
full or in part by the common taxpayer. 

These were and are legitimate objectives, 
appealing to the sense of justice of every 
citizen. But those promoting and, in at 
least some cases, profiting financially from 
the “movement” were not content. Equality 
of treatment was not enough. They sought 
special privilege. Being admitted to the 
same neighborhood schools open to all other 
children did not satisfy them. They de- 
manded the distribution of school children 
all over a Community or District, regardless 
of place of residence, Pa bey ra hay of 
achieving a proportionate rac Access 
to employment on a non-discriminatory basis 
was not enough. Demands were made for 
the reservation of jobs for Negroes on the 
basis of their population representation. 
Non- discrimination in public housing was 
not enough. The demand was and is for law 
denying the owner of private property the 
right to restrict his choice of tenants. The 
right of access to goods and services offered 
the public by private interests—such as 
hotels, stores and restaurants—was not 
enough. The demand was and is for statu- 
tory denial of a man’s right to sell his own 
house only to whom he chooses. 

And now, as witness the incidents in Mil- 
waukee, the demand is for denial of the right 
of individuals to join together in a club or 
other association limited to those they 
mutually desire to mingle with. 

Where will it stop? 


AMERICA’S POLICE OFFICERS: 20TH 
CENTURY CRISIS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, “The Wanderer,” a national 
Catholic weekly, of August 4, 1966, car- 
ried an editorial titled “America’s Police 
Officers: 20th Century Crisis.” 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
editorial in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

AMERICA’S POLICE OFFICERS: 20TH CENTURY 
Crisis 


(By Ted Humes) 


Last winter, Patrolman James Laffey of the 
Pittsburgh Police Department stopped four 
youths in a car in the city’s Schenley Park 
in the heart of the city’s Civic and Medical 
Center. They had been acting suspiciously 
and Officer Laffey observed a case of beer 
in the back of the car. He asked for the 
driver’s owner card and driver’s license, 

What he got instead was a vicious beating 
administered by all four of the youths who 
savagely punched him in the face, then took 
turns beating and kicking him in the face, 
head and body. They then fled through the 
park, with their lights off, crashing through 
a barricade to escape. 

After regaining consciousness, Officer Laf- 
fey managed to give the youth’s car license 
number over his patrol car radio. He was 
then taken to Montefiore Hospital with 
severe head, face and body lacerations, a 
concussion, and a broken nose. His medical 
expenses came to almost $2,000, 

However, Patrolman Laffey was luckier 
than a fellow police officer in nearby Mercer 
County. There a rookie patrolman, Rodney 
Wentling, 22, was checking out a stolen car 
parked in a used car lot in Greenville, Pa, 
As he approached the car in which three 
teenagers, ages 13, 15, and 15 were seated, a 
blast from a rifle killed him instantly. 

The most recent of a series of tragedies 
involving law officers occurred in Pitts- 
burgh’s Central Police Station where a young 
officer, Joseph Gaetano, was returning a 
prisoner to his cell from arraignment. Be- 
cause the charge was not a felony, Officer 
Gaetano did not handcuff the prisoner, even 
though police regulations regarding hand- 
cuffing of prisoners in transit is mandatory. 
Officer Gaetano felt he was giving him a 
“break.” He paid for this humanitarian 
impulse with his life. The prisoner seized 
Gaetano’s revolver in the elevator and killed 
him instantly. Like Wentling, before him, 
Patrolman Gaetano was young, married, had 
no children. A whole lifetime before him. 

Except for Officer Laffey, the disposition 
of these cases is now in the hands of the 
respective police fraternal organizations, 
which will administer a modest monthly 
widow’s pension to the survivors. 

Two police officers killed, one severely 
beaten—in the space of a few months, This 
is no more nor less than what happens on 
the average metropolitan police force in a 
given period. The number of peace officers 
killed and assaulted in the line of duty is 
growing with alarming frequency. And, 
while policemen are being killed, assaulted 
and maimed, respect for the profession seems 
to diminish by the same ratio, while politi- 
cal justices compound the problem by their 
inordinate solicitude for the alleged rights 
of felons which makes it all but impossible 
to prove the commission of a crime short of 
catching the criminal in the act. And even 
then, easy is the word. Police are unable 
to arrest looters who are carting out goods 
from sacked stores before their very eyes, 

And what price does a police officer pay 
for serving in one of mankind's noblest, 
neediest professions? He is taunted and 
jeered at by professional do-gooders and civil 
rights activists and the social engineers who 
wring their hands unctuously for the per- 
petrators of foul deeds and put the blame 
on ‘society.’ He is compelled to assume & 
posture of stoic indifference when hooligans 
and beatnik rabble burn draft cards, hoist 
enemy flags, display their vulgarisms and 
utter their obscenities in public. He must 
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permit himself to be kicked and mauled and 
spat upon and villified when he carries limp 
and ragged activists into a van load of howl- 
ing beatniks. He must stand idly by and be 
insulted by criminal elements who keep 
abreast of the latest Supreme Court deci- 
sions; he must stand by and watch with a 
heavy heart while a convicted rapist walks 
out of jail to beat and assault another vic- 
tim because of some minor defect which 
some sharp-eyed public defender spotted in 
his arrest or arraignment. 

Above all he must not lay a hand on the 
hoodlum, even if he is coming at him with 
a broken beer bottle, lest he feel the fury of 
CORE, the ADA, the American Civil Liberties 
Union and the professional bleeding hearts 
who infest the body politic. 

And if he does happen to kill a crazed 
man wielding a gun or a knife, he is apt 
as not to wind up on a “Wanted for Murder” 
poster of a civil rights organization, as one 
unfortunate New York officer discovered 
when it was a question of his life or the 
knife wielder's. 

Or before a Civilian Police Review Board— 
made up of a ‘jury of his peers’ with just 
the ‘right’ racial and religious makeup— 
some of the town’s ‘leading citizens,’ lawyers, 
teachers, perhaps a minister and a bond 
salesman—citizens who can be trusted not 
to know what it feels like to stop a vehicle 
full of drunken youths or arrest a rioter 
carrying out a television set from a burning 
store. 

And what of the monetary rewards for 
America’s first line of defense? While no- 
body in his right mind joins the police force 
to be able to retire to Bar Harbour, they do 
expect a living wage. Certainly as much 
as the ‘social worker’ and the ‘social expert,” 
the ‘case worker,’ the ‘war on poverty admin- 
istrator.’ 

The average police officer in Pittsburgh, 
for example, IF he manages to live through 
25 turbulent years, can content himself with 
a pension of about $285 a month. During his 
career, he will take home an average of $80 
to $90 a week after deductions, His pension 
fund deduction alone comes to almost $40 a 
month—no Federal pension to cushion it. 
Unlike the Federal bureaucrat, to whom a 
generous Congress has seen fit to give fringe 
benefits unparalleled for similar occupations 
in all of American industry, there are no gen- 
erous ‘matching’ funds for the cop on the 
beat. His hospitalization deductions are also 
considerably higher than the average for 
other industrial workers in his area. Mean- 
time hordes of ‘poverty’ workers, ‘planners’ 
and ‘social careerists’ will earn ten, fourteen 
and eighteen thousand dollars for innumer- 
able ‘studies’ and ‘reports’ and ‘workshops,’ 
most of which when put together don't 
amount to a Tinker’s Dam. 

For breaking up mobs of surly pickets and 
civil rights demonstrators, for transporting 
homicidal prisoners, for entering darkened 
warehouses and jewelry stores when a door 
is ajar, for manning a street post when howl- 
ing mobs have fired the stores and are pelting 
bricks and Molotov Cocktails from rooftops, 
not to mention the ever-present abuse when- 
ever he tries to make an arrest, the average 
cop in America makes less than the proverbial 
Ditchdigger. And yet the Pittsburgh Civil 
Service Commission recently rejected thirty 
percent of the applicants for police jobs be- 
cause they were not “tempermentally or 
psychologically suited for such a complex un- 
dertaking as police officer!” 

As a result, many policemen have to moon- 
light; working in warehouses, guarding shop- 
ping centers, driving trucks, or laying tile 
and brick on weekends. 

St. Michael, patron saint of policemen, 
must surely weep when he contemplates the 
plight of the men behind the shining badges. 
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Denied the same bargaining rights that ac- 
crue to the organized lay groups, without the 
benefit of vociferous professional education- 
ists and lobbyists such as the NEA, forbidden 
to dramatize their plight like the NMU for 
the New York Transit Workers, policemen 
must rely instead upon an awakened citi- 
zenry already staggering under the financial 
burdens imposed upon it by the Great So- 
ciety, and the all too many cynical politicians 
and demagogues which serve it. 

The Great Society is pouring millions of 
dollars of slush money into the Nation’s cities 
for every imaginable purpose; for poverty 
and “head start“, anti-pollution and public 
housing, highways and hospitals, planning 
and more “planning.” 

These Federal bounties have spawned an 
entire new cult of “planners” and “social sci- 
entists“ who conduct endless studies, prepare 
voluminous reports where they end up in 
the government's labyrinthine files. The ex- 
travagance and waste in connection with the 
“anti-poverty” program is a national scandal, 
as “poverty warriors” receive double in sal- 
aries what capable men and women receive 
in other comparable activities. 

Policemen, least of all, are looking for a 
guaranteed income, or Federal subsidies. 
But when government abandons its tradi- 
tional role of protecting life and property, 
preventing fraud and violence and empha- 
sizes instead the attainment of a worldly 
Utopia through an all-embracing Welfare 
State, somebody has to be sacrificed, in this 
case our police officers. 

Thus while HEW’s social engineers become 
the pampered favorites of the Great Society, 
while “poverty” has become a full-time 
career and relief chiseling takes its place as 
an accepted norm in American life, the con- 
vulsive effects of pyramiding crime and racial 
disturbances tear at the very fabric of our so- 
ciety; a society which by its apathy and in- 
difference hastens our decay by imposing 
upon its peace officers impossible conditions 
to combat the decadence. 


REACTION OF SOVIET FOREIGN 
MINISTER ANDREI GROMYKO TO 
THE PROPOSED PEACE OFFENSIVE 
BY THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
last Saturday I expressed to the press my 
disappointment in Foreign Minister An- 
drei Gromyko’s reaction to Ambassador 
Goldberg's most recent peace offensive. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement, which sums up my reaction, 
be inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MANSFIELD 

I am disappointed in the reaction of So- 
viet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko to 
the proposed peace offensive put before the 
United Nations by Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
berg, speaking for President Johnson and the 
United States. If I may paraphrase Mr. 
Gromyko's remark in reverse, There were 
many signs testifying to the seriousness of 
the intention of Washington to seek a set- 
tlement” in the Vietnam war. Personally, 
I can see much room for discussion of a con- 
structive nature which would seek to bring 
the struggle in Vietnam to an honorable con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Gromyko, who could, if the Soviet 
Union so desired, play a very constructive 
part in settling this problem, has chosen in- 
stead not to do so, Mr. Gromyko. reiterates 
the four point proposal for negotiation put 
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forward by North Vietnam as the proper 
basis for ending the war. 

First of these is “unconditional cessation 

of bombing of North Vietnam.” Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg has stated that the United 
States would cease bombing of North Viet 
nam if “in public or private” North Viet- 
nam would give evidence that it would be- 
gin to withdraw its forces from South Viet- 
nam, 
The second point is “withdrawal of forces 
of the United States and its allies from South 
Vietnam.” Ambassador Goldberg has indi- 
cated, and so has the President, that we are 
not only prepared to do so, but in fact, to 
initiate a phased withdrawal of U.S. troops 
if North Vietnam would do so, and a com- 
plete withdrawal of U.S. troops once peace 
was achieved and guaranteed in that country 
and area. 

The third North Vietnamese point is “re- 
moval of all foreign armaments from South 
Vietnam.” The President has stated many 
times that he would be prepared to do this 
once peace was achieved and Ambassador 
Goldberg reiterated that statement on yes- 
terday. 

The fourth point, “granting the Vietnam- 
ese people a chance to solve their own prob- 
lems” has been proposed on numerous occa- 
sions by both the President and Ambassador 
Goldberg, all to no avail. 

It appears to me that the Soviet Foreign 

Minister has continued to adopt a frozen 
point of view and an unbending attitude. 
In contrast, I would point out that once 
again Ambassador Goldberg stated the posi- 
tion of the United States when he declared 
in his speech “we have not been and are not 
now inflexible in our position.” In other 
words, the United States has stated that it 
is flexible to any reasonable suggestion which 
will be forthcoming, which would seek to 
bring to an honorable conclusion the con- 
flict which exists at the present time in Viet- 
nam. 
It is, indeed, regrettable that the Soviet 
Union, one of the two co-Chairmen of the 
Geneva Conference, did not see fit to match 
the proposals of Ambassador Goldberg. It is 
unfortunate that in the United Nations a 
forum to seek ways and means towards a 
settlement of disputes that the conciliatory, 
flexible and anything but naive offer of Am- 
bassador Goldberg was not accepted in the 
spirit in which it was intended. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask that the unfinished business be laid 

before the Senate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which 
the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATVIE CLERK. 
H.R. 14745, making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, reported 
with amendments. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the full approval and the concurrence 
of the distinguished minority leader and 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare [Mr. HILL], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of routine 
morning business tomorrow, there be a 
time limitation on amendments of 1 hour, 
the time to be equally divided between 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Hit], and the proponent of the amend- 
ment; that 4 hours of debate be allowed 
on the bill; and that the agreement be 
in the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1966, at the conclusion of routine 
mo business, during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14745), making 
appropriations for the Departments of La- 
bor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
debate on any amendment, motion, or ap- 
peal, except a motion to lay on the table, 
shall be limited to 1 hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the mover of any 
such amendment or motion and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Hi]: Provided, That 
in the event he is in favor of any such 
amendment or motion, the time in opposi- 
tion thereto shall be controlled by the mi- 
nority leader or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question 
of the final passage of the said bill debate 
shall be limited to 4 hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled, respectively, by the 
majority and minority leaders: Provided, 
That the said leaders, or either of them may, 
from the time under their control on the 
passage of the said bill, allot additional time 
to any Senator during the consideration of 
any amendment, motion, or appeal. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator 
in charge of the bill on a brief matter 
I want to raise. I know how busy he is. 
I want to relieve him from further at- 
tendance at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. Following that, I shall make a 
brief statement on the bill itself, setting 
forth my complete support of the Sena- 
tor from Alabama and the bill. 
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LABOR-HEW APPROPRIATION BILL: OREGON RE- 
SEARCH INSTITUTE PROBLEM 

Mr. President, there is one matter I 
should like to discuss with the manager 
of the bill. It concerns a problem which 
was brought to my attention by Mr. 
Richard Hammersley, who is director of 
administrative services of the Oregon 
Research Institute, on September 13. 

Mr. Hammersley called to my atten- 
tion through a thoughtful letter the 
problem that his organization and simi- 
lar organizations would face in the 1967 
appropriations act were the prohibition 
contained in the 1966 act to be retained 
in law. 

As Senators know, Federal research 
grants presently go to three types of 
institutions: one, educational institu- 
tions; two hospitals or service organi- 
zations where fundamental research is 
a secondary function; and three, inde- 
pendent nonprofit research organizations 
engaged in the promotion of products 
such as the Salk vaccine where funda- 
mental research is also a secondary 
function. 

The Oregon Research Institute, how- 
ever, is in a fourth category. It dif- 
fers in three respects from other insti- 
tutions. First, its activities are directed 
almost entirely into fundamental as op- 
posed to applied research. Second, it is 
concerned with the advancement of the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge rather 
than the promotion of a specific prod- 
uct. Third, it does not exist to perform 
a service for a State or local agency or 
private or public group, and therefore 
it receives no support from such agen- 
cies for its work. 

The Oregon Research Institute exists 
solely to perform research for the pur- 
pose of advancing knowledge and there- 
fore depends almost exclusively upon 
benefactors who are willing to bear the 
full costs of such activities. 

Mr: President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point in my remarks to 
have the letter of September 13 which I 
have been paraphrasing printed in the 
Recorp in full, together with the attach- 
ments thereto. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and attachments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

OREGON RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Eugene, Oreg., September 13, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
(Attention: Charles Lee.) 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Oregon Research 
Institute in Eugene, Oregon, has pending a 
grant for research in personality assessment 
(MH 12972-01), in the amount of 1.7 million 
dollars, to be expended over a period of 
seven years (September 1966 through August 
1973). 

Federal research grants go to three types 
of institutions generally: (1) educational 
institutions; (2) hospitals or service organi- 
zations where fundamental research is a 
secondary function; and (3) independent 
non-profit research organizations engaging 
in the promotion of a product such as the 
Salk vaccine, where fundamental research is 
also a secondary function. 

Oregon Research Institute is in still a 
fourth category, differing in three respects 
from other institutions. First, Oregon Re- 
search Institute’s energies are directed al- 
most entirely into fundamental, as opposed 
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to applied research. Second, Oregon Re- 
search Institute is concerned with the ad- 
vancement of scientific knowledge rather 
than rendering a specific service to the pub- 
lic, or promotion of a specific product. 
Third, Oregon Research Institute does not 
exist to perform a service, such as education, 
training, medical care, etc., for a state or local 
agency, or for any private or public group, 
and it therefore receives no support. from 
such agencies for its work. Oregon Research 
Institute exists solely to perform research 
for the purpose of advancing knowledge, and 
therefore depends almost exclusively upon 
benefactors who are willing to bear the full 
cost of such activity. 

It would seem that the original intent of 
Congress in passing the 1966 Appropriations 
Act was to require institutions which already 
have a broad funding base to contribute pri- 
vate funds to any federal research grant ap- 
proved, Such institutions would be: an in- 
stitution of higher education receiving 
monies from endowment funds, from the 
state government, and from private contri- 
butions; hospitals receiving funds from pa- 
tients, endowments, and other private con- 
tributions; or research institutions which 
concern. themselves with general research 
and sell a specific product, i.e., a psychologi- 
cal inventory or a patent medicine. 

To alleviate this inequitable situation, 
Oregon Research Institute respectfully pro- 
poses that in drafting the 1967 Appropria- 
tions Act, institutions in the category that 
Oregon Research Institute finds itself be 
excepted from the cost sharing provision 
which was for the first time written into 
the 1966 Appropriations Act. This could 
be done by using such language as follows: 
(the provision as it now exists) —“excepting 
those research institutions in which seventy- 
five per cent of all activity is fundamental 
research.” The definition of fundamental 
research would be: research, the primary ob- 
jective of which is the advancement of sci- 
entific knowledge rather than the generation 
of a commercial or marketable product or 
idea or the performance of a service for a fee. 

This would leave included in the cost shar- 
ing category those institutions for which the 
provision in the 1966 Appropriations Act was 
written, i.e., hospitals, institutions of higher 
education, and research organizations where 
fundamental research is a secondary concern. 
Those institutions primarily dedicated to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge will not 
be penalized. 

Enclosed you will find PHS policy state- 
ments with regard to the cost sharing pro- 
vision, and Oregon Research Institute posi- 
tion statement with regard to cost sharing, 
and an informational sheet giving an over- 
view of the on-going research at Oregon Re- 
search Institute. 

It is my understanding that the 1967 Ap- 
propriations Act is still pending in the Senate 
at this time. If per chance this request is 
not timely, it is hoped that some other 
remedy can be found to alleviate this 
inequity, possibly a private bill. 

With best regards, 
D. RICHARD HAMMERSLEY, 
Director of Administrative Services, Ore- 
gon Research Institute. 
OREGON RESEARCH INSTITUTE—A PRINTED 
GUDE 

At its inception in 1960 Oregon Research 
Institute was an independent nonprofit re- 
search center with only one Ph. D, psycholo- 
gist; it now has six: (Gordon G. Rechtel, 
Lewis R. Goldberg, Paul J. Hoffman [Direc- 
tor], Richard R. Jones, Leonard G. Rorer, 
Paul Slovic). The psychologists at ORI work 
on questions of basic theoretical importance 
to behavioral scientists. Those who approach 
ORI with commercial problems are referred 
elsewhere. However, the staff of ORI con- 
tributes time to provide graduate students 
and other researchers throughout the state 
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with consultation and assistance in experi- 
mental design, data analysis, and data 
processing. 

Oregon Research Institute is neither large 
nor old. It has no long-standing traditions 
to which it points with pride. It has no 
bureaucracy to bind it and no commercial 
operations to which it is tied. On the con- 
trary, ORI is young and vigorous, and it em- 
phasizes flexibility, innovation, and inde- 
pendence. 

A Board of Directors sets the policy for 
the operation of ORI and appoints the Direc- 
tor. The Board meets regularly to approve 
research proposals, staff appointments, and 
financial issues. Serving on the Board of 
Directors at the present time are an attor- 
ney, a director of a large institute at the 
University of Oregon, a C. P. A., a local busi- 
nessman, a Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Oregon, and the Director of 
ORI. The members of the Board volunteer 
their time and service to the Institute. 

While ORI welcomes investigators inter- 
ested in any area of the behavioral sciences, 
its Board has chosen to give priority to the 
establishment of extreme competence in a 
few areas, rather than to the superficial cov- 
erage of many fields. Therefore, special at- 
tention has been given to the overlapping 
areas of human judgment and personality 
assessment. Both areas share a common de- 
pendence on high-speed digital computers, 
and, as a result, ORI has necessarily de- 
veloped a high level of competence with 
regard to computer technology: 

In the past year, Oregon Research Institute 
has formed an Advisory Board of behavioral 
scientists who have expressed their willing- 
ness to help provide guidelines for ORI’s 
research programs and administrative poli- 
cies. The following individuals are, at pres- 
ent, members of this Advisory Board: 

Dr, Clyde Coombs, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Ward Edwards, University of Michigan. 

Dr. Eugene Galanter; University of Wash- 
ington, 

Dr. Harold Guetzkow, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Lloyd Humphrey, University of Illinois. 

Dr. Paul E. Meehl, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Samuel Messick, Educational Testing 
Service. 

Dr. Anatol Rapoport, University of Michi- 


gan. 

Dr. Daniel I. Slobin, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Dr. Keith Smith, University of Michigan. 

RE Silvan Tomkins, City University of New 
York. 

ORI’s independence is an important asset. 
Since it is not a small unit in a larger orga- 
nization, there is no danger that its pro- 
grams may be hampered by policies imposed 
from the outside. ORI’s operating proce- 
dure may be formulated with regard to its 
own research programs and need not contain 
the inefficiencies that inevitably result when 
operating procedures must be adapted to 
many diverse activities. As a relatively small 
organization, it is remarkably free of the 
bureaucratic inefficiency almost inevitably 
found in large organizations. 

Also, it is important that research is ORI’s 
only product, and that its reputation depends 
entirely on the quality of that product. For 
its staff members, mediocre research cannot 
be offset by exceptional teaching or admin- 
istrative ability. ORI’s staff do not have any 
conflicts over whether their time should be 
devoted to research or some other aspect of 
their job; there is no other aspect to their 
job. 

At present ORI’s research activities are 
funded by four project grants and one con- 
tract. These are: (1) an NIH grant (MH— 
04430) entitled, “The Paramorphic Repre- 
sentation of Clinical Judgment,” to Paul J. 
Hoffman (Principal Investigator), Leonard G. 
Rorer (Co-Principal Investigator), and Gor- 
don G. Bechtel, Lewis R. Goldberg and Paul 
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Slovic (Co-Investigators); (2) an NIH grant 
(MH-08160) entitled Learning Clinical In- 
ference,” to Leonard G. Rorer (Principal In- 
vestigator) and Lewis R. Goldberg and Paul 
Slovie (Co-Principal Investigators); (3) an 
NIH grant (MH-12122) entitled, “Contextual 
Determinants of Choice and Judgment,” to 
Paul Slovic (Principal Investigator); (4) the 
currently active NIH grant (MH-—10822) to 
the ORI staff for a teleprocessing facility; 
and (5) a contract from the Peace Corps. 

Three additional proposals are pending. 
These are (1) an NIH program grant (MH- 
12972) “Research Program in Personality 
Assessment” (approval expected in Septem- 
ber, 1966) to Lewis R. Goldberg (Principal 
Investigator), Gordon G. Bechtel, Paul J. 
Hoffman, Richard R. Jones, Leonard G. 
Rorer, and Paul Slovic (Co-Principal Investi- 
gators), and Jerry S. Wiggins (Co-Investiga- 
tor); (2) an NIH grant (MH-12855) “The 
Integration and Extension of Itemmetric 
Research in Personality Assessment” to Lewis 
R. Goldberg (Principal Investigator) and 
Richard R. Jones, Leonard G. Rorer, and 
Jerry S. Wiggins (Co-Principal Investiga- 
tors); and (3) an NIH grant (MH-12122- 
01) “The Assessment of Risk-Taking 
Behavior” to Paul Slovic (Principal Investi- 
gator). 

In order to convey something of the nature 
and flavor of ORI’s research program, some 
of its ongoing and recently completed proj- 
ects will be described briefly. 

MH-04439, THE PARAMORPHIC REPRESENTATION 
OF CLINICAL JUDGMENT 


This program of research has two major 
purposes. The first of these concerns the 
development of mathematical models which 
can be effectively utilized in describing the 
judgment process. Specifically, emphasis 
will be placed upon empirical studies, where- 
in the judge“ makes decisions on the basis 
of controlled sets of information made avail- 
able to him. Statistical analyses will then 
make possible a description of the manner 
in which the information was combined by 
the judge, and various models (e.g., linear, 
interactional) will be compared for their 
adequacy of descriptions. 

The second. purpose of the research con- 
cerns individual differences among judges, 
criteria of judgment ability, implicit per- 
ceptual organizations of the informational 
variables, and similar psychological factors 
which may be involved in judgment proc- 
esses, as described by mathematical models. 
One important developing concern will be 
with the manner of presentation of informa- 
tion as it affects the judgment model and 
judgment accuracy. Primacy and recency 
effects will be studied, as well as effects due 
to kind and amount of information pre- 
sented. Attention may eventually turn to 
basic problems in concept formation, 
stereotyping, reinforcement, and other con- 
cepts relating to the formulative aspects of 
the Judgment process. 

The aim of this program is to bring to- 
gether specific sub-disciplines within psy- 
chology, within statistics, and within 
computer technology in a concerted 
programmatic investigation of the human 
being as an adaptive system capable of syn- 
thesizing ‘nformation from its environment 
in systematic and predictable ways. The 
phenomena of interest tend most often to 
be those relating to medical and clinical 
diagnostic processes, to impression-forma- 
tion, and to other forms of interpersonal 
judgments. However, the field of investiga- 
tion also includes studies involving judg- 
ments of inanimate objects, concepts, and 
behavior patterns. It ranges from psycho- 
physical Judgments and attendant unre- 
solved and theoretically interesting problems 
of unidimensional and multidimensional 
scaling, to complex decision-making in 
group interaction; and its methods require 
the refinement of both areas of theoretical 
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interest, and many areas of more wholly 
applied interest. 


GS 429. THE STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION OF ITEM 
CHARACTERISTICS IN PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 


The goal of the assessment program is the 
classification of individuals into meaningful 
groups such that it can be said that they 
have been described. In pursuit of this goal, 
the assessment area is partitioned for both 
research and discussion purposes into the 
following logical, albeit arbitrary, classifica- 
tion scheme: (a) semantic coverage, (b) 
itemmetrics, (c) scale construction, (d) test 
usage, and (e) additional related areas. 

Semantic coverage. A necessary prerequi- 
site for any comprehensive assessment pro- 
gram is the development of a vocabulary of 
personality descriptive terms which is suffi- 
ciently exhaustive, precise, and well-struc- 
tured to be useful for purposes of scientific 
communication and assessment” (Norman, 
1965). At least two major research projects 
have had as their goal the development of 
a comprehensive descriptive taxonomy. The 
first (Glueck, Meehl, Schofield, & Clyde, 1964) 
aimed at the development of a vocabulary 
designed primarily for clinical use; the sec- 
ond (Norman, 1965) aims primarily to de- 
velop a vocabulary useful for the description 
of normal personality. Both projects had as 
their initial phase an exhaustive search of 
unabridged dictionaries, textbooks, word lists, 
and theoretical languages. 

Itemmetrics. Semantic coverage of the 
personality domain comprises a necessary 
but not sufficient condition for the construc- 
tion and refinement of an initial item of re- 
search that has come to be known as item- 
metrics. It is a field born with the advent 
of the high-speed digital computer. As in 
any new science, someone must undertake 
the compilation of the basic data on which 
future analyses may be run and on the basis 
of which theories may be constructed. One 
such compilation has begun and is well un- 
derway at ORI. 

Future developments in this area will 
proceed beyond the descriptive approach to 
take up the experimental approach to item- 
metrics (through the systematic manipula- 
tion of relevant item parameters). The proj- 
ect has as a long-range goal the development 
of a set of item writing guidelines which 
could be used by subsequent objectives; i.e., 
findings from this project should lead to 
systematic item generation procedures. 

The methodology of scale construction. 
Perhaps the most classic problem in objective 
personality assessment concerns the rules by 
which responses to individual items are 
translated into meaningful scale scores. The 
method chosen for combining items into 
scales must afford a high degree of assurance 
that the scale scores represent relative posi- 
tions of respondents on the dimension im- 
plied by the scale, and not on a dimension 
that is an artifact of the methodology of 
scale construction. ORI’s program of assess- 
ment research attacks this problem. 

Test usage. The scoring of a set of scales 
results in a page of numbers. The optimum 
utilization of those numbers for the purpose 
of classification, diagnosis, or prediction con- 
stitutes the final phase of the assessment 
process. The manner in which test informa- 
tion is used in human decision making can 
be rightfully considered within the domain 
of judgment research. At ORI, this phase of 
assessment activity is viewed as a question in 
decision making, and as such is discussed in 
the section on human judgment processes. 

MH 08160. LEARNING CLINICAL INFERENCE 

This project studies the manner in which 
individuals learn to make diagnoses of psy- 
chosis and neurosis from Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventories (MMPI) pro- 
files. It employs three groups of subjects: 
(a) Expert, composed of three clinical psy- 
chologists who have had extensive MMPI 
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experience; (b) Naive, composed of ten non- 
psychologists who have never heard of the 
MMPI and know nothing. of the task they 
are performing; (c) Middle, composed of 
psychology graduate students who have at 
least a passing familiarity with the MMPI 
and some idea of the difference between a 
neurotic and a psychotic. The project uti- 
lizes 1,530 MMPI profiles with criterion di- 
agnoses of neurosis or psychosis. The Naive, 
Middle, and Expert judges have been in- 
tensively and systematically trained, one 
hour a day five days a week for 26 weeks: 

The study focuses first on the accuracy 
which can be achieved by the various groups 
of judges as a result of the training and 
on the extent to which the training gen- 
eralizes profits samples from both the same 
the different clinical installations. It 
focuses second on the construction of 
mathematical models to provide representa- 
tions of the judgment process at any’ one 
point in time. The study then uses changes 
(over time) in the estimates of the param- 
eters of these models to provide a descrip- 
tion in the way in which individuals learn 
to make decisions on the basis of data that 
have a complex probabilistic relationship to 
the outcome to be predicted. 

A meaningful measure of complex learn- 
ing must take into account the fact that 
the way in which an individual makes a 
decision may change, even though his ac- 
curacy does not, i:e., the models which best 
describe an individual's decision-making be- 
havior at different times during the train- 
ing process may differ, even though the 
overall hit rate remains unchanged. Para- 
morphic models will also be used to assess 
the extent to which verbally reported 
changes in decision strategies are reflected 
in actual changes in decision behavior, I. e., 
to assess the extent to which an individual's 
statement that he has learned something in- 
dicates that he has, in fact, done so. 

The significance of this research lies in 
its focus on the way in which individuals 
learn to make complex judgments, The 
clinician, be he physician or psychologist, 
must make many such decisions in the best 
possible way. Yet, little is known how peo- 
ple make such decisions; less about how they 
learn to make such decisions; still less about 
how to train them to do so, By providing a 
means of identifying changes in decision- 
making behavior, this project would make 
possible a description of the learning proc- 
ess as it relates to complex problem soly- 
ing. Only when such measures of change 
(learning) are available will it be possible 
adequately to assess the efficacy of various 
training programs, 

MH 12122. CONTEXTUAL DETERMINANTS OF 

CHOICE AND JUDGMENT 


Most decision theories assume that choices 
and judgments among multidimensional 
stimuli are governed by the value of each 
stimulus on some underlying unidimensional 
choice criterion. Furthermore, the criterion 
value of a stimulus is presumably determined 
only by the intrinsic properties of that stim- 
ulus. Thus the addition of new stimuli into 
a set of stimuli being evaluated by a judge 
should not alter the Judgments made among 
the original stimuli in that set. The purpose 
of this research is to attempt to demonstrate 
that the existence of certain types of multi- 
dimensional structure among stimuli that 
are being evaluated will make these evalua- 
tions susceptible to contextual biases. In 
particular, this research aims to assess the 
degree to which structural conflict, and in- 
tradimensional variability influence choices 
and judgments. 

The basic strategy for data analysis will be 
to use a mathematical model to describe the 
manner in which a judge combines informa- 
tion from several sources or dimensions into 
a unitary judgment. Specific characteristics 
of the dimensional structure of a stimulus 
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or a set of stimuli will be systematically 
manipulated in order to determine the effects 
of structure on the judgment process. The 
project relies heavily upon existing com- 
puterized methods for modelling the judg- 
ment process. 


ME 12122(01). ASSESSMENT OF RISK-TAKING 
BEHAVIOR 


The objectives of this research are to de- 
velop a model to describe the process by 
which a person makes decisions under con- 
ditions of risk and to use the parameters of 
this model to determine the influence of 
situational and organismic factors upon risk 
taking. 


The model focused upon here, an additive 
one, is radically different from previous risk- 
taking models, but finds support from the 
recent success of similar additive models in 
areas such as clinical judgment and impres- 
sion formation, as well as from extensive 
pilot research. 

This research aims to refine the model and 
its methodology and, at the same time, study 
such questions as: (a) What role do prob- 
abilities and amounts, the fundamental com- 
ponents of any risk situation, play in the 
decision making process? What is their 
relative importance to the risk-taker? (b) 
To what extent do individuals differ in the 
way in which they make risk-taking deci- 
sions? What are the causes and correlates 
of these differences? (c) What determines 
& person’s perception of riskiness or danger 
in a situation? How do the determiners of 
riskiness relate to the determiners of the at- 
tractiveness of the situation? (d) What 
factors determine the optimality of risk- 
taking decisions? Can non- optimal decision 
makers be identified and taught to behave 
more rationally? 


OTHER RESEARCH AT ORI 
Quantification of unstructured personal data 


With the cooperation and support of the 
Peace Corps, and with the approval of the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Oregon Re- 
search Institute will embark this year on a 
project designed to investigate the charac- 
teristics, content, validity, and usefulness of 
the Civil Service Background Report, as a 
predictive instrument in the selection proc- 
ess. The study will require the application 
of content analysis procedures and the de- 
velopment of coding techniques by means of 
which the Background Report might be con- 
siderably improved. The outcome of the 
study will be of great practical significance, 
but of interest to ORI researchers is the pos- 
sibility of applying quantitative and com- 
puterized techniques to a document which 
heretofore was considered useful only 
through the employment of human intuition. 


Mental health manpower 


Under a contract from the Division of Men- 
tal Health of the State of Oregon, Oregon 
Research Institute has carried out an inten- 
sive survey of mental health manpower in 
the state, end has furnished summary data 
to support the State’s application for Federal 
Funds under PL 88-386. The methodology 
developed during the course of this study 
shows promise in being able to yield answers 
to problems that have traditionally plagued 
planners. In particular, the questionnaire 
design permitted the collection of sets of data 
which could then form the basis of mathe- 
matical models of vocational decision-making 
by the respondents. Dr. Leonard Rorer plans 
to extend this work in the subsequent years. 
Thresholds for horizontal oscillatory motion 

The perception of horizontal acceleratory 
motion is undoubtedly achieved through 
stimulation of the otolith organs, through 
kinesthetic sensations, through visual cues, 
and perhaps by means of other factors. Less 
is known concerning this sense modality than 
any other. A study recently completed at 
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ORI sought to determine the threshold for 
horizontal oscillatory motion in an adult 
population. Thresholds were measured with 
all modalities normally sensitive to accelera- 
tion being called simultaneously into play. 
Thresholds were determined initially with 
static body positions and minimal distrac- 
tions, Following this, thresholds were de- 
termined under conditions which maximize 
sensitivity to acceleration, and finally under 
conditions simulating ordinary office work 
activities. Significant differences were found 
between various experimental conditions, 
with the factors of attention and postural 
orientation being of primary importance. 


Computer simulation of adaptive and 
problem-solving behavior 


This is a theoretical research program 
which aims at the development of abstract 
systems on an ultra-large computer. The 
aim of this work has centered about the 
theory of abstract adaptive systems, with 
particular attention to the design of simple 
forms with potential for structural augmen- 
tation through “experience” under the con- 
trol of an input tape. Independent funding 
of this research area will lead to the pub- 
lication of a number of important papers, 
some of which are already in draft stage (e.g., 
Chodos, R. Computer Simulation of Adaptive 
and Problem Solving Behavior; Trupin, R. 
The Evolution of Cognitive Processes). 

Teleprocessing facilities 

Behavioral science researchers not located 
near a large-scale computing facility, such 
as Health Sciences Computing Facility on 
the UCLA campus, must find some way to 
make efficient use of such a facility from a 
distance. One possible solution lies in the 
utilization of telephone lines for the sending 
and receiving of data between the research 
location and the computing facility, Oregon 
Research Institute has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of such teleprocessing systems for 
the convenient, high-speed yet economical 
solution to its data processing problems, 
During the past year and a half, under Pub- 
lic Health Service Grant MH-10822, ORI has 
utilized various equipment configurations in 
attempting to find an optimum system. 

A common thread running through all re- 
search activities at ORI is a shared desire, 
among the staff, to participate in the devel- 
opment of an objective science of human 
behavior. Central to the fulfillment of this 
desire is continued reliance upon the tradi- 
tional methods of experimental design and 
statistical analysis, However, such methods 
have been well-exploited, and the more 
imaginative research requires more imagina- 
tive tools. This forces a primary emphasis 
upon methodology, upon the development of 
mathematical models of behavior, of exten- 
sive analysis of large quantities of multi- 
variate data. 

The staff of ORI does not regard the com- 
puter as an auxiliary piece of equipment. 
Rather, we regard the computer as an ab- 
solutely essential and central element in the 
entire program of activities here. Not only 
is the computer instrumental as a tool for 
the conduct of our research, the computer 
becomes an object of study in its own right, 
and joins other techniques which are being 
constantly reexamined and improved at ORI 
in its general interest in methodology. 

The present IBM 1978 allows moderately 
efficient sending and receiving. Since the 
configuration includes only a card-read- 
punch, a data line terminal, and a printer, 
data must be sent as it is read from cards 
and may be received back either as punched 
output, an extremely slow process, or in an 
on-line printing mode. With the installa- 
tion of the 360 system, both data and pro- 
grams can be returned to an ORI disc or tape 
file at maximum transmission speed. They 
may then be punched, or printed, or trans- 
mitted at a later date. The increased effi- 
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ciency of operation of the data transmission 
system will make available to students and 
faculty, as well as to the ORI staff, a com- 
puting capability that is virtually identical 
with that which might be achieved, were the 
research being conducted at the Health 
Science Computing Facility. 

Much of the significance of the remote 
teleprocessing facility has already been dem- 
onstrated. This is reflected not only in the 
unusually large number of published re- 
search studies of ORI staff, but also in the 
increased involvement of other scientists and 
students, both in the ongoing research activi- 
ties of the Institute and in the applications 
of computer methodology. ORI does not 
have an “open door” policy with respect to 
the availability of its facilities, but it does 
encourage serious research and its staff fre- 
quently collaborate with scientists in ex- 
change visits. Funds permitting, visiting 
scholars and advanced students who are 
engaged in health-related research can, to 
a limited extent, be given access to our tele- 
processing facilities, and with results which 
are of benefit in the development of the be- 
havioral sciences. 

Of more consequence, it is a policy of ORI 
to make available to other researchers any 
data or computations which others might 
want to use. The following list includes 
some of those to whom data have been made 
available: Dr. Robert C. Angell, Center for 
Research on Conflict Resolution, University 
of Michigan; Dr. Peter M. Bentler, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Dr. Jack Block, 
University of California, Berkeley; Dr. Don- 
ald T. Campbell, Northwestern University; 
Dr. Robert Ellsworth, VA Hospital, Roseburg; 
Dr. Edward Fitzgerald, Peace Corps Training 
Center, Hilo, Hawaii; Dr. Kenneth Hammond, 
University of Colorado; Dr. Douglas N. Jack- 
son, University of Western Ontario; Dr. John 
O. Kangas, University of Oregon Medical 
School; Dr. G. Rolfe LaForge, University of 
Portland; Dr. James Lingoes, University of 
Michigan; Dr. Lloyd Lovell, University of 
Oregon; Dr. Samuel Messick, Educational 
Testing Service; Dr. Dean Peabody, Swarth- 
more College; Dr. Robert Tryon, University 
of California, Berkeley; Dr. Leona Tyler, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Dr. Jerry S. Wiggins, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

The programmers have, of course, bene- 
fited also from the new system. In prior 
years, there were instances in which the de- 
bugging of a program extended over a period 
of more than a year because of the two- 
to three-week turnaround time. Now, the 
programmer has his results the following 
day at the latest. He is thus able to work 
continuously on a single problem, submitting 
and revising it until the results are achieved. 


FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Oregon Research Institute is currently 
housed in three adjacent buildings located 
midway between the University of Oregon 
campus and downtown Eugene, each only a 
five minute walk away. Within ORl's three 
buildings, which provide 5,878 square feet of 
floor space, there are available soundproof 
testing rooms, a multi-purpose group test- 
ing and projection room which can be used 
as a vision tunnel or an auditory testing 
chamber, a workshop, a conference room, and 
office space for secretaries, programmers, 
technicians, research assistants and staff 
members. 

Oregon Research Institute maintains a li- 
brary of both past and current books and 
journals in the areas of human judgment, 
decision theory, risk taking, small group be- 
havior, statistics, mathematical psychology, 
personality assessment, scaling and test 
theory, and computer programming, as well 
as standard text and reference works in gen- 
eral psychology. It is the policy of ORI to 
purchase whatever books or journals are re- 
quired for current research projects. In ad- 
dition, the personal libraries of ORI staff 
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members, as wel! as the extensive facilities 
of the University of Oregon Library, are 
available. 


(By D. Richard Hammersley, Oregon Research 
Institute, Sept. 13, 1966) 

Oregon Research Institute has filled a basic 
research need over the last six years that 
grows out of a national awareness of a fail- 
ure on the part of mankind to advance the 
behavioral sciences to a point where responses 
to a modern day nuclear world are appropri- 
ate and productive. 

Research in the behavioral sciences is still 
in the “crawling stage” when compared with 
research in the physical sciences, indicating 
the need for special governmental stimulus. 
This has been provided by way of partial or 
full grant support of research projects and 
these grants go to three types of institutions 
generally: (1) educational institutions; (2) 
hospitals or service organizations where re- 
search is a secondary function; and (3) in- 
dependent non-profit research organizations 
engaging in general research or promotion of 
a product such as ihe Salk vaccine. 

Oregon Research Institute is in still a 
fourth category, or possibly a subdivision of 
the third, in that its energies are directed 
totally toward research in human behavior, 
O.R.I. makes no profit selling an assessment 
technique or patented psychological cure; it 
exists to aid the national interest by turning 
out the best research product possible in one 
specialized area, human behavior. 

Of course, the ideal conditions exist in pri- 
vate research organizations when one con- 
siders our democratic, private enterprise 
ideologies, but a need has been felt for addi- 
tional research efforts which have been spon- 
sored and directed by the executive agencies 
through a grant examination and adminis- 
tration procedure. 

The main objection of those who would 
devote their life’s time to research and still 
maintain contact with a college or university 
is that the restraints of teaching require- 
ments and other regulatory hinderances as- 
sociated with the average university faculty 
have sometimes been inhibiting to the point 
of substantial frustration, both of the in- 
dividual and his research. 

It is with this in mind that Dr. Hoffman, 
director of O.R.I. and others became inter- 
ested in the establishment*of an independ- 
ent research organization free from the “other 
than research” demands found in service 
organizations and institutions of higher 
learning. 

When the 1966 Appropriations Act was 
passed which for the first time required that 
there be cost-sharing on each grant ap- 
proved, O.R.I. was shocked to imagine divert- 
ing energies otherwise utilized for basic re- 
search into such areas as solicitations of 
funds or negotiation of private contracts in 
order to be eligible for Federal research 
grants, 

HEALTH, EDUCA- 
PUBLIC, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
HEALTH SERVICE 

Bethesda, Må., February 11, 1966. 
To: The Heads of Institutions Conducting 

Research with Public Health Service Re- 

search Grants. 

From: Chief, Division of Research Grants. 
Subject: Cost-sharing in research grants. 

In appropriating funds for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 
year 1966, the Congress removed the previous 
limitation of 20% for indirect cost and in- 
serted in its stead a provision that “none of 
the funds provided herein shall be used to 
pay any recipient of a grant for the conduct 
of a research project an amount equal to as 
much as the entire cost of the project.” The 
attached Bureau of the Budget Circular A 
74 establishes policies and guidelines for the 
Federal Government to use in connection 
with cost-sharing for research grants. 
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The provisions of Circular A-74 will be 
applied to Public Health Service new and re- 
newal (competing) research grants for which 
the Notice of Research Grant Awarded car- 
ries a date of March 1, 1966, or later as the 
“date issued.” At the same time, full 
indirect cost may be allowed on these grants 
provided an indirect cost rate has been satis- 
factorily negotiated in accordance with Bu- 
reau of the Budget Circular A-21. In the 
absence of a negotiated rate, only direct costs 
will be awarded. 

The provisions of Circular A-74 will not be 
applied to continuation grants (non-com- 
peting) nor to supplements to grants 
awarded prior to the effective date of this 
policy, For the remainder of fiscal year 1966 
and throughout fiscal year 1967, the PHS in- 
terim policy on cost-sharing will continue to 
be applied to continuation or supplemental 
awards for ongoing projects. The interim 
policy requires that the Public Health Serv- 
ice limit the indirect cost allowance to 
90% of actual indirect cost or 20% 
of the total direct costs listed on the Notice 
of Grant Awarded, whichever is the lesser. 

It should be noted that the provisions of 
Circular A-74 are not intended to reduce the 
current level of cost participation by the 
grantee institution except as a result of in- 
creased indirect cost allowances. The cir- 
cular does provide that where there has been 
no requirement for cost participation in the 
past, the grantee institution must now share 
in the research costs on more than a token 
basis. Where the applicant proposes a low- 
er” contribution as described in section 4.c. 
of the circular, explanation and justification 
must be provided with the cost-sharing data. 

There are four additional provisions in con- 
nection with cost-sharing which should be 
called to your attention at this time: (1) 
each grantee institution will be required to 
maintain records to demonstrate the total 
actual contribution by the grantee; (2) time 
or effort reports will be required for person- 
nel whose salaries, in whole or in part, are 
charged to the PHS grant or claimed as the 
grantee contribution to the research sup- 
ported by the grant; (3) the amount of 
grantee contribution will be subject to audit; 
and (4) the requirements previously govern- 
ing expenditure of Public Health Service 
funds, including prior approval for certain 
uses, will now apply to the total costs of 
the project which will include both PHS 
funds and the grantee contribution. 

The PHS has on hand many new and re- 
newal applications which are being reviewed. 
In addition, many more will be received with- 
in the next few months before application 
forms and instructions can be developed to 
provide information on proposed cost-shar- 
ing. Institution officials responsible for ad- 
ministering specific grants will receive in- 
structions from PHS awarding Institutes or 
Divisions concerning additional information 
that will be needed for each pending appli- 
cation before an award can be mad 

The cost-sharing policy applies sel in re- 
search project grants. It does not apply, 
for example, to general research support 
grants, training grants, health services 
grants, construction grants, conference 
grants, grants to Federal agencies, or foreign 
grants where the indirect cost is provided by 
the grantee institution. 

EUGENE A. Conrrey, Ph. D. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., December 13, 1965. 
[Circular No, A—74] 
To: The heads of executive departments and 
establishments, 
Subject: Participation in the costs of re- 
search supported by Federal grants. 
1. Purpose. This circular provides guide- 
lines for Federal agencies concerning par- 
ticipation by colleges and universities and 
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other institutions in the cost of research 
supported through Federal grants. 

These guidelines take into account pro- 
visions in the appropriation acts for the 
fiscal year 1966 for the Department of De- 
tense (P.L. 89-213), the Department of La- 
bor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
(PL. 89-156), and the Independent Offices 
(P.L. 89-128), that prohibit Federal agencies 
from paying any recipient of a grant for the 
conduct of a research project an amount 
equal to as much as the entire cost of the 
project. These guidelines also take into 
account the removal of statutory limita- 
tions on the payment of the indirect costs of 
research financed by Federal grants. 

This circular does not affect existing poli- 
cies and practices of Federal agencies con- 
cerning cost participation in research fi- 
nanced through contracts. 

2. Effective date. The guidelines set forth 
in this Circular should be applied as soon 
as practicable to all research grants awarded 
subsequent to the issuance of this Circular 
and not later than March 1, 1966, 

8. Background of cost participation. The 
conduct of research is a significant function 
and important responsibility of institutions 
of higher education. In addition to con- 
tributing to the advancement of knowledge, 
academic research is an essential element in 
the advanced training of scientists and en- 
gineers. At the same time, the Federal 
Government relies heavily upon research 
conducted in non-Federal institutions, and 
particularly in colleges and universities, to 
assist in the accomplishment of the missions 
of Federal agencies. Thus, Federal research 
grants generally serve the objectives both of 
the institutions and of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Cost participation reflects this mu- 
tuality of interest. 

In the past cost participation by the 
grantee institution has been accomplished 
through: (a) cost participation as a conse- 
quence of legal limitations on the propor- 
tion of indirect costs payable by the Federal 
agencies under research grants; (b) cost 
participation through continued payment 
by grantee institutions of part or all of the 
salaries of faculty members or professional 
personnel participating in sponsored re- 
search, and (c) payment by grantee institu- 
tions of a portion of other costs such as 
equipment. 

4, Guidelines for Federal agencies. 

a. Agencies should generally continue 
their present policies and practices concern- 
ing the extent of cost participation by 
grantee institutions: 

(1) Except for increased indirect cost al- 
lowances which may be paid as a result of 
the removal of statutory limitations on pay- 
ment of such allowances; 

(2) Except that in cases where Federal 
agencies would otherwise pay all research 
costs, the applicant institution must share 
in such research costs on more than a token 
basis, 

b. The costs which may be charged to a 
research grant include direct costs and their 
associated indirect costs, as determined in 
accordance with Bureau of the Budget Circu- 
lar No, A-21 (Revised), dated March 3, 1965. 

č. The extent of cost participation by 
grantees may vary in accordance with a num- 
ber of factors relating to both the granting 
agency and the grantee institution, e.g.: 

(1) A higher degree of cost participation 
should ordinarily exist when the cost of the 
research consists primarily of the efforts of 
senior faculty during the academic year, or 
when the grantee institution’s long range 
interests are best served by substantial cost 
participation; 

(2) Cost participation should generally be 
lower when a major portion of the research 
cost consists of equipment, when the grant 
provides for a large component of services to 
be made available on a regional or national 
basis, or when in the view of a Federal agency 
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an area of research requires special stimulus 
in the national interest. 

5. Administration. 

a. Federal agencies will require that pro- 
posals for each research grant include: 

(1) The amount requested for direct ex- 
penses, by category of direct expense; 

(2) The amount requested for indirect ex- 
penses related to the requested direct ex- 


penses; 

(3). The total grant request; 
=~ (4) The additional amount which the 
grantee institution proposes as its contribu- 
tion from non-Federal sources to the 
planned research. 

b. Federal agencies will require each 
grantee institution to maintain records to 
demonstrate a total actual contribution by 
the grantee institution of an amount which 
is not less, in proportion to the actual 
charges against the grant, than the total 
amount proposed in the application, or any 
subsequent revision thereof, approved by the 
agency. The amount of the grantee institu- 
tion’s contribution will be subject to audit. 

6. Agency reports on cost participation. 
Each agency which awards research grants 
will to the Bureau of the Budget 
by November 1 of each year on cost par- 
ticipation by grantee institutions in the im- 
mediately preceding fiscal year. This report 
should provide information on the overall 
amount obligated for grants in the preceding 
fiscal year and the overall additional amount 
which grantee institutions proposed to con- 
tribute to the research supported by these 
grants. (The report to be submitted by No- 
vember 1, 1966, should cover grants awarded 
from the date of implementation of this 
Circular through June 30, 1966.) 

Cxartss S. SCHULTZE, Director, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, PUBLIC 
z HEALTH SERVICE, 
Date: August 23, 1966. 
Re: Grant No. 1 PO1 Mh 12972-01. 
To: Dr. Paul J. Hoffman. 
From: Mrs. Sylvia Gibberman, Grants Man- 
agement Specialist, Grants and Contracts 
ent Section. 
Subject: Cost-sharing in research grants. 

In keeping with the Public Health Service 
policy applicable to cost-sharing in research 
grants which was announced in a memo- 
randum dated February 11, 1966, copy at- 
tached, it is necessary to establish in ad- 
vance of each award under a new or compet- 
ing renewal project, the extent of cost par- 
ticipation by the applicant institution. 

To accomplish this purpose, please com- 
plete the enclosed form for the grant appli- 
cation identified above. Subject to agree- 
ment on cost-sharing, this application has 
been approved for a PHS grant not to exceed 
$141,417 for direct costs, to which related 
indirect cost may be added. Please do not 
assume that a grant will be made until such 
time as your cost-sharing proposal is ac- 
cepted by the Public Health Service. 

The following information is offered for 
your guidance in completing the form: 

1. The PHS support requested for direct 
costs may be the same as indicated above 
or it may be revised downward to the extent 
you elect for the purpose of cost-sharing. 

2. PHS policies governing the expenditure 
of grant funds apply equally to expenditures 
from the grantee contribution. PHS policy 
on rebudgeting of funds applies to the totals 
in column (C), rather than to the respective 
amounts in columns (A) and (B). 

3. When your application was submitted, 
it was not necessary to show the amount of 
indirect cost requested because in the past 
this was computed and added by the Public 
Health Service. Now it is necessary to show 
the amount of indirect cost requested, if 
any. Indirect cost related to the direct costs 
requested should be computed at the rate 


established for your institution but the in- 
direct cost support requested from the Public 
Health Service may be less than the result- 
ing amounts depending on whether you 
elect to show your cost-sharing in this 
category. Indirect cost related to salaries or 
other items contributed by the grantee in- 
stitution may not be included in the amount 
requested of the Public Health Service. 

Please return two copies of the form and 
retain one copy for your record. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Hammersley has suggested that institu- 
tions such as his be exempted from the 
cost-sharing provisions of the statute. 
I note that the committee, on pages 74 
and 75 of the report, discusses section 
203, the research cost-sharing provisions 
of the bill, and that it was the feeling 
of the committee that none of the funds 
provided shall be used to pay any recip- 
ient of a grant for the conduct of a re- 
search project an amount equal to as 
much as the entire cost of such project, 
provided that no such grant for medical 
and health related research shall be 
considered out of conformance with this 
limitation if the non-Federal share of 
such cost is 3 percent, 

My inquiry of the manager of the bill 
is this: Would an organization such as 
the Oregon Research Institute, which is 
engaged in fundamental research in the 
behavioral science areas come within, in 
the judgment of the committee, the pro- 
visions of section 203 and that projects 
which are given to it would be required 
to raise only 3 percent of the cost of the 
project from outside sources? 

Mr. HILL. When the Senator uses the 
word “behavioral,” that goes to health 
research also, does it not? 

Mr. MORSE. Psychiatric health, psy- 
chological—— 

Mr. HILL. Psychology is health, too, is 
it not? 

Mr. MORSE. And mental health—— 

Mr. HILL. That is also health, so I 
would certainly think that 3 percent 
would apply to the Oregon Research In- 
stitute. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator in charge of the bill very much. 
He knows that I seek now to make the 
legislative history so that the Depart- 
ment will know what the intent of Con- 
gress was, at the time it comes to deter- 
mine the fiscal application of this par- 
ticular type of institution. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Alabama. I think his answer is right, 
but I thought we should tie it down in 
debate. 

Mr. HILL. It applies to medical and 
health-related research. I judge from 
what the Senator has said that the re- 
search being carried on by the Oregon 
Research Institute is health-related re- 
search. 

Mr. MORSE. If the Senator will read 
Mr. Hammersley’s letter, which I just 
placed in the Recorp and made a part of 
legislative history, the Senator will find 
that his conclusion is the same as mine. 

Mr. HILL. Therefore, the 3 percent 
would apply to the Oregon Research In- 
stitute. 

Mr. MORSE. Because of the health 
research activity. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 
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Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator very 
much. 

I wish now to make a brief speech on 
the bill, but I want to know what the 
pleasure of the manager of the bill is. 
This is simply my statement of the bill 
that I wanted in the Recorp today be- 
fore getting to the voting stage tomor- 
row. 

Mr. HILL. I invite the Senator to pro- 

ceed. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
that have brought H.R. 14741 to us cer- 
tainly deserve commendation for the dil- 
igence with which they have worked and 
the excellent quality of the bill in certain 
particulars that they have presented. 

I wish to congratulate Senator HILL, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, on 
the perseverance shown by him and his 
colleagues in stressing, through adequate 
financial aid, the exceedingly important 
areas of medical research. 

If the Senator from Alabama will close 
his ears for a moment, I want to say that, 
in my judgment, the American people 
will not be able ever to express the debt 
of gratitude they all owe to the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. HILL] for his many 
years of service as a great statesman in 
the Congress, both in the House and in 
the Senate. I know of no one who can 
approach Senator HIL of Alabama in 
the devotion he has constantly given to 
the subject of the health of the American 
people. Therefore, I want the Recorp to 
show that he and his committee deserve 
great credit for providing adequate fi- 
nancial aid in these very important areas 
of medical research. 

Few, if any, in our country will have 
reservations about the wisdom of that 
course of action. I therefore wish to 
commend him and his colleagues on the 
committee for their farsighted recogni- 
tion of the public interest which is shown 
in the financing of the programs of the 
Public Health Service and the National 
Institutes of Health. 

As a Senator from Oregon, I also wish 
to give to the committee my thanks, and 
those of my State for providing, under 
the heading, “Federal Water Pollution 
Control Aid,” on page 61 of the report, 
that the laboratory at Corvallis, Oreg., 
may share in the $950,000 allocated for 
laboratory equipment. 

I further wish to commend the com- 
mittee on its funding in the area of the 
handicapped. This is an area which is 
of great interest and concern to the 
members of my Education Subcommit- 
tee. It is my hope that when pending 
legislation embodying an expansion in 
this area becomes statute, the committee 
will continue to afford substantial funds 
for this purpose. 

However, Mr. President, in my capacity 
as chairman of the Education Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, in reviewing the pro- 
visions made for the programs adminis- 
tered by the Office of Education, based 
upon statutes enacted in the last session, 
I am constrained to qualify in part the 
commendations I have already given. 

I do applaud the work of the com- 
mittee in certain respects, however, with- 
out stint. I refer here to the action of 
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the committee in funding Public Law 
874 at $416,200,000, an increase of $232,- 
800,000 over the budget estimate. The 
committee report language on page 13, 
which states, “the committee has no rea- 
son to believe that Congress will change 
the law in the manner contemplated in 
the budget estimate and believes that the 
full entitlement should be provided as 
long as the law is not amended,” is; in 
my judgment, a sound assessment of the 
situation. It is certainly in full accord 
with the actions taken by the Education 
Subcommittee in recommending to the 
full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare provisions with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 874, which, rather than curtail- 
ing this needed program, would seek to 
broaden its base. 

As one Senator who has received many 
communications from the great land- 
grant institution of his State, I further 
wish to pay tribute to the judgment of 
the committee in providing the full $11,- 
950,000 amount for the further endow- 
ment of colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts. 

I also wish to vigorously support the 
action of the committee under the head- 
ing of “Defense Educational Activities,” 
in the addition over the House amount of 
$25 million for title ITI National Defense 
Education Act purposes. As chairman 
of the Education Subcommittee, I would 
endorse the committee report statement 
on page 14 that the logic underlying the 
proposed reduction is faulty and that the 
restoration of this item on that basis is 
fully justified. 

Having said this, Mr. President, there 
are items carried in the act which, on 
the basis of the testimony I have received 
as chairman of the Education Subcom- 
mittee, I cannot hail with great pleasure. 

The Higher Education Act of 1965, 
which became public law last October, in 
my judgment was singularly ill starred 
so far as adequate financing to carry out 
its purposes is concerned. I deplore the 
fact that the committee saw fit to veto 
the further operation of title I of the 
Higher Education Act by refusing to 
finance is by so much as $1. I fear that 
the committee, in refusing to fund the 
legislation looked at but half the picture. 

This program, which was authorized 
at $55 million in the first year, was given 
but $10 million. The budget estimate, 
which I thought was grossly insufficient 
for the current year, was $20 million. 
By providing no funds at all, unless the 
action is reversed either now or at a later 
date, the Appropriations Committee is, 
in effect, recommending to the Senate 
that the law become a dead letter. This 
is a great pity since continuing education 
in my State, which is operated as an in- 
tegral part of the great public institu- 
tions of higher education in my State, 
enjoys high public acceptance and is so 
well established in public esteem that 
it is under the direction of a vice chan- 
cellor of the Oregon State system of 
higher education. 

It is the program which takes from the 
land-grant institution at Corvallis and 
from the university at Eugene and from 
the faculty of Oregon State College in 
Portland, the instructors who travel to 
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the smaller towns in my State, which 
have no access to higher education im- 
mediately in their vicinity, and through 
the device of continuing education con- 
ducts in the local high school or other 
community centers courses on a one- 
or two-night-a-week basis. This enables 
our citizens to equip themselves through 
education at the collegiate level to func- 
tion more effectively both in the eco- 
nomic sense and as citizens. The cut- 
off of funds for this program will not 
stop the program. It will continue to 
grow, but at a slower rate, and it will re- 
quire, I fear, that many very important 
types of training will be stunted because 
the tuition costs to the student will be 
too high to permit effective participation. 

The need is there, but it will not be met 
until much time has elapsed, and we will 
have wasted the potentialities of many 
of our citizens. 

Community service programs of title 
I, which include the provision of train- 
ing courses for public servants who man- 
age water supplies, who are concerned 
with fire protection, police protection, 
and the many other facets of small local 
public administration, obviously will 
have to be curtailed. 

In this same category of shortsighted 
financing, I would place the action of the 
committee in permitting only $7.5 mil- 
lion to fund the Teachers Corps, which 
was a part of title V of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. This is particularly 
distressing to me since I recall very well 
the gallant fight led by Senator TED KEN- 
NEDY and Senator GAYLORD NELSON in 
committee which led to the acceptance 
of the Senate concept of the Teachers 
Corps. This provision was not an easy 
one for us to hold in our conference with 
the House. We battled long and hard 
to uphold the Senate concept which had 
no parallel on the House side. We were 
successful in that endeavor in confer- 
ence. 

We received from the President’s sick- 
bed in Bethesda Hospital his personal 
appeal to those of us in conference 
charge of this program that the Teach- 
ers Corps be retained in the conference 
with the House. I went back to the 
conference. I delivered to the confer- 
ence the President's personal message, in 
which he gave wholehearted support to 
the retention of the Teachers Corps, and 
we retained it last year in the conference 
report. 

I know that there is no change in the 
support of the President of the United 
States for the objectives of the Teachers 
Corps. 

I think it is rather easy for us to forget 
that in some areas of this country with 
high population density, in some of the 
poverty regions, in some of the districts 
of great metropolitan areas such as por- 
tions of New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland—one can go 
down the list of the great cities of this 
country, and he will find no exception to 
what I now say—there is a great and 
dire need for Teachers Corps services. 

Therefore, I think it is a sad thing 
that the committee brings to us a recom- 
mendation of only $7.5 million for 
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teachers’ services that these poverty- 
stricken sections of this country sorely 
need, 

I would not hesitate to offer an 
amendment to this bill, seeking to raise 
the amount if there were an indication 
to me of sufficient interest and support 
for such an amendment. I have not 
had a chance to talk to either Senator 
Kennepy or Senator NELSON since this 
matter has been raised, but I think this 
underfunding for the Teachers Corps is 
a grave mistake in this bill. I say that 
the $7.5 million, provided, let us be frank 
about it, is really only a liquidation 
eg It will not permit any expan- 

on. 

We do not have boys and girls of our 
own in these ghetto schools. Most 
Members of Congress have not had the 
personal experiences which characterize 
the children who sorely need this kind of 
extra educational help. I think we 
ought to give more thought to what we 
are doing to those boys and girls. As I 
have been heard to say so many times in 
these educational debates, I am never 
going to take my eyes off those boys and 
girls. I speak respectfully, but sadly, 
when I raise the question of what will be 
the effect of the denial of these funds to 
the boys and girls in the poverty-stricken 
schools. 

We have a great experiment going on. 
All the reports I have received, in my 
capacity as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, Mr. President, indicate that the pro- 
gram augurs well for the future, as far 
as supplying the necessary additional 
educational services to these boys and 
girls, if we will only give it a try. But 
we are cutting it off at the roots, before 
the plant has been able to grow and to 
blossom. This is a mistake, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

I do not know how lonely I am in this 
fight. I do not think I am very lonely. 
I think if Senators will pause and take 
a look at the purposes of the Teachers 
Corps, and what it is already starting to 
accomplish and can accomplish, we can 
get support for an amendment to this 
bill to provide at least $15 million; and I 
hope some thought will be given to that 
between now and tomorrow, because if 
there is a chance of getting this matter 
reconsidered, and increasing the amount 
to $15 million, I say in the interests of 
the boys and girls it ought to be done. 

Here is the place to spend our money. 
When I think of the waste of money of 
which we are guilty, in the face of the 
human needs that exist on the domestic 
front; when I think how easy it would 
be to take $7.5 million off of the moon 
project, which can certainly wait; when 
I think how easy it would be to take $7.5 
million off of the shocking amount we 
are pouring down international ratholes 
by way of a wasteful foreign aid pro- 
gram in many parts of the world, and 
bring that additional $7.5 million to the 
benefit of the little American boys and 
girls. These are the children whose lives 
we are blighting, because we are failing 
to give them the opportunities that they 
deserve under an educational program. 
This is the least that we can do for them, 
I say respectfully but, I emphasize, with 
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great sadness in my heart, that the $7.5 
million in this bill is inadequate, and 
can only amount to the liquidation of a 
program. It is a program for which our 
educators are pleading. 

Read the record of the hearings before 
my subcommittee. Listen to the school 
superintendents—from Cleveland, for 
example, from New York, or from Chi- 
cago—I do not care what city you want 
to name; you will get unanimous support 
from these educators for an expansion 
of the Teacher Corps program, not a 
liquidation of it. 

So, Mr. President, I owe it to my own 
responsibilities, as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education to make this 
plea; and I would rather make this plea 
first; I would rather have the Appropria- 
tions Committee, in the intervening 
hours between now and tomorrow, give 
further thought to this particular item 
rather than to cut this great program off 
at its roots, 

I know, Mr. President, it is difficult for 
the people in these poverty-stricken 
school districts to exercise much political 
influence. But we never should con- 
sider legislation on the basis of the politi- 
cal influence of the recipients of its bene- 
fits. We should consider legislation on 
the basis of what is good for our country. 
And I do think that cutting off the 
Teacher Corps, liquidating the Teacher 
Corps with the $7.5 million provided for 
it in this bill, is not good for the country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. How many teachers 
would the Federal Government hire, who 
would become members of this corps if 
the full amount of money which the Sen- 
ator urges were made available? 

Mr. MORSE. I shall ask counsel to 
give me the exact figure; but while he 
is producing it, let me say that a Teacher 
Corps unit usually consists of one teach- 
er and three or four assistants, whom 
the experienced teacher takes with her 
into the local system and thus helps train 
them to become effective teachers of the 
boys and girls in the poverty-stricken 
schools. So wherever you have a school 
district that asks for one of these teams, 
you would have three to four personnel, 
but one teacher would be in charge; the 
others, the so-called learners, would, of 
course, receive much less than the teach- 
er in charge. 

But I shall get the exact figure and 
put it in the RECORD. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But this is a program 
under which the Federal Government 
would hire teachers, specially trained; 
together with assistants, and then, when 
some community in the Nation made ap- 
Plication, out of Washington the Fed- 
eral Government would send this corps? 

Mr. MORSE. I fully understand why 
the Senator has that view; but that is 
only partly correct. 

The hiring has to be done by the local 
school district. The school district has 
to pass upon teacher A; it does not have 
to hire teacher A and can fire teacher A. 
It is not a case where the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplies teachers with Federal 
Government jurisdiction. 
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It is true that the Federal Govern- 
ment, under the Teacher Corps training 
program, through our institutions of 
higher education is providing the financ- 
ing of the training. But the decision to 
accept the program is made by the local 
school district, and they have the au- 
thority to hire and to fire the team or a 
member of it. The local school district 
can hire a team, and next week, if they 
are not working out, it can fire them. 

Mr, LAUSCHE. But the selection by 
the local school district is made of those 
persons the Federal Government sends 
in. 

Mr. MORSE. Made by the local 
school district from those trained in the 
graduate training courses that the Fed- 
eral Government finances. 

But let me tell the Senator where these 
teachers come from. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare does not 
go out and select the teachers to be 
trained. The teachers are recommended 
to them by schools of education, by uni- 
versities, or by school superintendents. 
The Federal Government finances the 
program, but the policy of the program is 
not determined by the Federal Govern- 
ment. That is a great misconception 
which has somehow sustained itself in 
this debate on the Teacher Corps, and 
has aroused the great fear that the Fed- 
eral Government some way, somehow, is 
going to move in and operate some seg- 
ment of the schools. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The fear is that 
eventually the Federal Government will 
have an army of these teachers, and 
will send them around the country in 
response to applications that will be 
made for the assignment of corps of 
teachers to help in the particular com- 
munities. 

Mr. MORSE. With this special type of 
training. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say the fear 
is unfounded, because the Senator and 
I will be here, or our successors will be 
here. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Sen- 
ator know? 

Mr. MORSE. Our successors will be 
here, and I am not at all worried that 
Congress will ever sit by and let the Fed- 
eral Government dominate, in any way, 
the schools of this country. 

But I do think the Federal Govern- 
ment has a responsibility for helping put 
up the money that can supply the serv- 
ices for these special educational needs, 
These are financially sad school districts 
we are talking about. These are districts 
where they have problem children, the 
children who have not been able to keep 
up to grade. One of the reasons they 
have not been able to keep up to grade is 
because of the economic conditions un- 
der which they have had to live, and the 
deprivations that have characterized 
their plight. 

I know the fear. All I wish to say to 
the Senator from Ohio is that I would 
not be pleading for this program if I 
thought there was any danger of Federal 
control. I would not be pleading for this 
if I were not satisfied that safeguards are 
written into the Teacher Corps program 
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so that we do not have to worry about 
that situation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, there 
can be a genuine diversity of opinion on 
this subject. Many people are afraid 
that the Federal Government is increas- 
ing the number of agents it sends out and 
that these agents might not properly fall 
within the connotation of the term 
“agen 445 

The Government is sending an army 
of workers from Washington all over the 
country. The question is whether cer- 
tain dangers are not connected with the 
program, and that argument cannot be 
cast aside as being inconsequential. 

Mr. MORSE. Ido not cast it aside. I 
would insist that the controls are writ- 
ten in there to guarantee complete con- 
trol to the local school districts. The 
control are in the Gaylord Nelson-Ted 
Kennedy-Lyndon Johnson program for 
the Teacher Corps. Those three men 
are as sincere as the senior Senator from 
Ohio or the senior’ Senator from Oregon 
in oe to prevent any Federal con- 

rol. 

What bothers me about the whole at- 
titude expressed concerning the Teacher 
Corps is, how are we going to reach 
those little boys and girls? They will not 
be reached without this’ special service. 
They have not been reached, and they 
constitute a great problem in the schools 
in the country. 

Listen to the school superintendents. 
They say: 

If we do not have this assistance, we must 
continue to sacrifice the boys and girls. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I 
think there is a fallacy in that argument. 
The assumption made by the Senator 
from Oregon is that the U.S. Treasury 
is endlessly filled with an overflow of 
money and that the local and State gov- 
ernments do not have money. 

The President now emphasizes that it 
is important to cut Federal spending. I 
do not subscribe to the idea that the 
U.S. Treasury can everlastingly be used 
to do things which the local communities 
do not want to do. 

The Senator argues that superintend- 
ents come here and demand money. It 
would be miraculous if, when we say that 
money is available and give hints that 
we might give that money to them, they 
did not come here and ask for the 
money. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I most 
respectfully make two points to my 
friend. 

I make no such assumption that the 
Senator attributes to me concerning the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I do not think we can justify wasting 
the money of the taxpayers. I do not 
think that the Treasury of the United 
States is a bottomless pocket. 

I would not be asking for a dime for 
this program if I thought the program 
was not needed to promote and to pro- 
tect human value. That is not my argu- 
ment. That is the argument of the 
Senator from Ohio, but not the argu- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

I think the Senator does our educa- 
tors and superintendents a great injus- 
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tice if he thinks that they come here to 
ask for money they do not need. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I assume that they 
do need the money, but they do not ask 
their local taxpayers to approve it. 

Mr. MORSE. Quite to the contrary. 
Listen to their testimony. They say 
that they have asked for local money, 
and many of them testify about having 
been turned down on the last bond issue 
and being turned down by the State 
agency. They cannnot get the money. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the point I 
want to make. 

Mr. MORSE. There are constitution- 
al limitations in many States. 

All I am talking about is a sharing of 
the responsibility. I happen to think 
that the Senator from Ohio and I as 
Federal citizens, as well as State citi- 
zens, have a responsibility to come in and 
help these poverty-stricken districts. 

The Senator knows how the laws work 
in various States. It is a great, complex 
pattern. The money will not be avail- 
able. The service is not being rendered. 
What we are doing is costing the Ameri- 
can taxpayers several times the amount 
that we are asking for by warping the 
lives of individuals, by creating criminals 
and by placing on welfare men and 
women that could have developed the 
intellectual potentiality to get out of the 
slums. We are sentencing those indi- 
viduals to a future life in the slums. I 
think that is a great waste. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I rec- 
ognize the sincerity of the Senator from 
Oregon. But I think the Senator made 
an admission a moment ago that he has 
repeatedly stated, namely, that the mat- 
ter has been submitted to the voters 
largely on a bond issue and the voters 
of the community have turned it down. 
They say that they are here to ask us 
to take moneys out of the Federal Treas- 
ury because their own taxpayers would 
not approve such expenditures. 

Mr. MORSE. That is no admission. 
I point out that if the Federal Govern- 
ment would start assuming a major share 
of its responsibility in this field, we would 
get more cooperation from the local 
school districts. We should use the 
money of the American taxpayers that 
Congress is already spending elsewhere 
in the world, and not for the benefit of 
our own people. 

That is why the Senator has heard 
me say that our great need is for a do- 
mestic aid program rather than a foreign 
aid program in this country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We need both. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is correct. 
I am for foreign aid, but not for the kind 
of highjacking foreign aid program that 
we have been passing in Congress in re- 
cent years, looting the pockets of the 
taxpayers. It is catching up with us. 

I do not want to see boys and girls in 
the slums of America suffer because of a 
failure on our part to put in the checks 
that ought to be in the law. 

Mr. LAUSCHE: Mr. President, I do 
not believe that any Senator would like 
to see that happen: 

Mr. MORSE. I would like to see them 
vote against it, then. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. There is a concept of 
realism involved in this matter. 

Mr. MORSE. The $7.5 million in this 
bill would only liquidate the program 
contained in the statute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I think the concept 
of realism is manifested not only in the 
bill but also by the action of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MORSE. Seven and one-half 
million dollars of the twenty million dol- 
lars has been provided. That is enough 
to liquidate the program as of June 30. 
The House was asked for $31 million. 
That amount would have funded 3,750 
teachers and 850 in training, after June 
30. 

That is a small number of teachers 
to deal with this cancerous condition 
which exists in the educational body of 
our country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The point I make is 
that there is strength in the fear ex- 
pressed that the Federal Government 
will set up a pool of teachers—3,750 
teachers for 1967, and probably 50,000 
for 1975—and that the then incumbent 
administration will use that corps of 
teachers and send them throughout the 
country. Regardless of how hard I try, I 
cannot dismiss from my mind the danger 
that exists in that situation. I do not 
want the Federal Government to develop 
armies of propagandists to go around 
the country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I respect- 
fully say to the Senator from Ohio that 
I think we are engaging in a fallacious 
argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We have covered that. 

Mr. MORSE. But the Senator keeps 
repeating what I think is a fallacious 
argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator keeps 
repeating his statement. 

Mr. MORSE. I always will, as long 
as the Senator engages in that kind of 
fallacious argument. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will continue to re- 
peat my statement. 

Mr. MORSE. We will build up a record 
then that the public will read. 

Does the Senator take the position that 
the money that goes to subsidize and pay 
the Federal-State employees across the 
country endangers Federal control? 
Does the Senator think that the great 
land-grant colleges of this country, and 
those professors who are the beneficiaries 
of that kind of Federal subsidy, consti- 
tute an educational threat to the Gov- 
ernment? f 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I do not, but there 
are certain classifications. 

I am of the belief that the program 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has been used for political propaganda 
and the development of political strength. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to hear the 
Senator say that, because I take judicial 
notice now that I have a vote coming up, 
because we are going to bring the poverty 
bill to the floor of the Senate soon, and 
we have some controls in it. I am glad 
that I will get a vote with respect to that. 

I want to say that the fear that the 
Senator from Ohio has about—— 

Mr. LAUSCHE. We are back where 
we started from. 
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Mr. MORSE. Three thousand seven 
hundred and fifty teachers about to take 
over the educational processes of this 
country is absurd. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But that probably 
means 37,500 by 1975, so we are back 
where we started from. 

Mr. MORSE. No. We are not back 
where we started from. The Senator 
never got up with me. 

The issue is, what is the need? If the 
need is there—and this is the way to 
meet the need, with the checks against 
Federal control—we ought to meet the 
need. 

Mr. President, I wish to continue on 
another phase of this report. First, I 
want to finish my comment on the 
Teacher Corps. 

I feel, however, that the fruits of that 
legislative victory in conference with the 
House, are to be turned to ashes by the 
action of the Appropriations Committee 
which provides funding for the program 
only through June 30, ignoring com- 
pletely the implied commitment to the 
students, universities, and teachers that 
are involved in the 2-year program of 
masters legal training for these young 
professionals. 

The program is not a large one. Four 
hundred teams, nationwide, would be, 
to be frank, but a demonstration of a new 
concept in teacher training. I can as- 
sure the members of the Appropriations 
Committee and the Senate that we will 
not be able to solve the teacher shortage, 
if indeed there is a teacher shortage, 
through the nonfinancing recruitment 
and training efforts in this area. 

I was very much distressed to see that 
another part of title V of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, suffered a $12.5 
million cut. I am perhaps prejudiced 
because the masters fellowship program 
for teachers and ancillary educational 
professions derive from a bill which I had 
originally introduced, and which was 
based upon a concept of teacher training 
which gave great promise, and one which 
opened up new vistas for bringing into 
the field young people of high talent. 
The $42.5 million of the administration 
recommendation would have provided 
for 4,101 fellowships, had it been fully 
funded. The $30 million item recom- 
mended by the committee will provide for 
only 2,140 training opportunities. At a 
time when there is general concern about 
the ability of our school system to meet 
the demands placed upon it by an ever- 
growing population of school-age chil- 
dren, we must recognize that deferral of 
programs such as this, through under- 
funding, will come back to haunt us 
in the years ahead. 

I note the concern of the committee 
in the medical area over the problems 
encountered in recruiting the able pro- 
fessionals to staff the health programs. 
I would point out to the committee that 
the surest way to solve recruitment prob- 
lems at the medical school level is to en- 
courage and improve the general educa- 
tional level in our elementary schools 
and in our secondary schools, to the end 
that more of our young people will be 
stimulated’ into entering higher educa- 
tion, and thus become part of the pool 
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which will be tapped for graduate educa- 
tion in these crucial health areas, 

There is one additional area under the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 authori- 
ties of title IV, where I am distressed by 
the committee action. I refer to the cur- 
tailment in the student scholarships 
from the level established in 1966. By 
reducing the appropriations for the new 
economic opportunity grants by $7.5 mil- 
lion, at $500 per student, the committee 
is denying to about 15,000 young men 
and women the opportunity to enter or 
stay in college. I believe the approach 
taken is shortsighted in the national in- 
terest on two accounts. First, I believe 
it is undeniable that were they to be 
given the opportunity to go to college, 
their lifetime earnings and the income 
tax realized therefrom would have re- 
payed tenfold the investment in these 
scholarships, and second, the increase in 
our gross national product which we 
might otherwise have had, resulting 
from their increased earnings as a con- 
sequence of that higher level of skill ob- 
tained from advanced training, will not 
be available. 

This is an injury to our economy, not 
a help to it. We are not saving any- 
thing. We are wasting the taxpayers’ 
money by denying these scholarships. 

This committee has heard me state 
many times the undeniable facts the evi- 
dence points out as to what the average 
lifetime earning of a college graduate is, 
as opposed to that of a high school grad- 
uate and a school dropout. During their 
lifetime, college graduates pour into the 
Treasury many, many times the cost of 
their education, by the increased taxes 
they are able to pay, which they other- 
wise would not be able to pay. If there 
ever was a penny wise, pound foolish 
policy, this is it. 

Mr. President, one does not economize 
at the expense of the education of the 
young people of this country. If one 
really wishes to invest taxpayers’ dollars 
in a program that will return many times 
the investment to the economic welfare 
of the country, he should support the 
senior Senator from Oregon, as he pleads 
against cuts in these educational pro- 
grams. 

Oregon is not a densely populated 
State; California, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Alabama far surpass her in 
population. But as a result of this cut, 
about 195 young Oregon students will 
not be able to go to college, who would 
have gone had the administration esti- 
mates been upheld by the committee. 
Oregon’s share of this program is very 
small, only 1.3 percent of the total. Iam 
very pleased, of course, that the 1,519 of 
last year can continue, and that 1,430 
will be able to start; but I must regret 
the loss, possibly forever, of the $97,500 
which would have opened a new educa- 
tional opportunity to the 195 now denied. 

In the same vein, Mr. President, I de- 
plore the $4,897,000 decrease under 1966 
to finance teachers institutes under the 
National Defense Education Act titles 
V-B and XI. We have constantly, 
through our legislative efforts over the 
past few years, broadened and expanded 
these essentially inservice training op- 
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portunities for our teachers. Many Sen- 
ators have written me in support of fur- 
ther expansion in this area to include 
categories which have not yet received 
legislative approval, particularly in the 
physical education, health, and recrea- 
tion areas. To these Senators I can only 
say, as Ihave in my correspondence with 
them, that unless the institute programs 
are funded, it is exceedingly difficult to 
expand them to include new categories 
of educational professionals, 

I would urge those who would see this 
worthwhile institute program broadened 
further to join me in expressing to the 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee their concern for full funding of this 
program, 

There is one item, Mr. President, in 
the appropriations report which frankly 
baffles me. I am sure there is an excel- 
lent explanation for the action and it 
may be that it is the intention of the 
committee to seek funding for the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act in a 
supplemental appropriation. I note that 
the committee report on page 84, under 
the title of, “Grants for Public Libraries,” 
indicates that no action was taken due 
to lack of authorization. Since Public 
Law 89-511, which was carried through 
committee by the chairman of the Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee, was 
signed into law on July 19, 1966, may I 
have the assurances of the leader of the 
bill that there is no intent on the part of 
the committee to refuse to supply funds 
for this program, but rather that it was 
the intent of the committee to fund it in 
another vehicle? 

May I also at this time express the 
hope to the manager of the bill that he 
can give me some assurances that should 
the administration submit estimates in a 
supplemental appropriations bill cover- 
ing the programs authorized by the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, the com- 
mittee will give to the new justifications 
accompanying the estimates most care- 
ful consideration and that where, in the 
judgment of the committee, the justifi- 
cations are adequate, additional funds 
would be provided? 

I appreciate very much the candor of 
the manager of the bill and because I am 
satisfied that the committee will care- 
fully evaluate the administration pro- 
posals in these areas should they be sent, 
I shall be happy to vote for this bill. 

I wish to say to the manager of the 
bill that I owe him an apology. I re- 
ceived a telephone call at my office ad- 
vising me that the Senate was about to 
go out, and would I please go to the floor 
of the Senate and raise the questions 
that I raised with the manager in regard 
to the Oregon Research Institute. It 
was my understanding that I was to 
make my speech. I did not know that 
the manager of the bill had not yet made 
his speech on the bill. I would not have 
thought of making my speech ahead of 
his speech. 

I want the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HıLL] to know that someway, somehow, 
the lines of communication got crossed. 
Iam sorry. I shall now sit and listen to 
the Senator from Alabama as patiently 
as he listened to me. 
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Mr. HILL.. The Senator need have no 
concern or worry about. the matter. I 
am delighted that the Senator made his 
speech while he had the opportunity to 
make his speech. It does not concern 
me in the least that he made his speech 
ahead of mine. 

Mr. MORSE. Iam sorry. 

Mr. HILL. I am glad that the Sen- 
ator made his speech. 

Mr. MORSE. I am going to leave with 
the chairman the two questions that I 
asked in the last part of my speech: If 
later in his remarks the Senator deems 
it appropriate to make reply to them I 
would be glad to have his reply made a 
part of the Recorp. 

Mr. HILL. Let me say this. Of 
course, if the administration submits 
these estimates in a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill they will receive the most 
careful and sympathetic consideration by 
the committee. The answer is very def- 
inite there. 

Mr. MORSE. I appreciate that very 
much. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the bill, 
H.R. 14745, making appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare and related 
agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, as re- 
ported to the Senate by the Committee 
on Appropriations totals $10,473,309,500, 
a reduction of $99,963,000 from the 
amount of the bill as passed the House, 
and an increase of $390,125,000 over the 
budget estimates. 

We have heard protestations from 
many sources concerning the alleged 
prodigal allowances over the budget re- 
quests approved by the Committee on 
Appropriations and the Congress—from 
the President, from Members of Congress, 
and from the public. This bill as passed 
by the House was $490,088,000 over the 
budget estimates. 

Included in the House allowances were 
the following increases, among others, in 
excess of the budget estimates: $232,- 
800,000 for payments to school districts 
in providing education in federally im- 
pacted schools, under Public Law 874, 
enacted in 1950 as a successor to the 
Lanham Act enacted early in World 
War IT; $11,950,000 for instruction in 
agriculture, the mechanic arts and re- 
lated fields in the 68 land-grant colleges, 
the basic authorization for which was 
approved by President Lincoln in 1862; 
$157,813,000 for student loan funds un- 
der the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, to allow the full authorization 
of $190 million; and $21 million to allow 
the full authorization for student loans 
to medical and nurse students. The 
total increases for these items is 
$423,563,000. 

Had the President made adequate pro- 
vision for these items, the bill before us 
today would be $33 million under the 
budget requests. The Congress has since 
the inception of Public Law 874 appro- 
priated funds annually to pay entitle- 
ments in full; the President’s budget esti- 
mate for 1967, $183,400,000, which was 
predicated upon extensive legislative 
amendments to be proposed by the Pres- 
ident for enactment—and which by the 
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way have been rejected by committee ac- 
tion in both Houses—would have dropped 
hundreds of school districts from the 
entitlement rolls and drastically reduced 
entitlements to other districts. I wonder 
if a motion to reduce the committee al- 
lowance to the budget estimate, a cut of 
$232,800,000, would receive many votes 
in the Senate. 

And what would the Senate action be 
if someone offered a motion to delete, as 
the President recommended, the funds 
for the land-grant colleges? 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I completely approve 
of the inference, from the statement of 
the distinguished Senator, that the omis- 
sion by the budget of funds for the de- 
fense-impacted schools and funds for the 
land-grant colleges was most unrealistic. 

Everyone who had anything to do with 
framing the budget must have known 
that those amounts would have been re- 
placed by Congress, and that, in my 
judgment, Congress would have been 
subject to the gravest criticism if it had 
not replaced them. 

I want the Record to show my support 
of the Senator’s statement with regard 
to those two items, and perhaps others; 
but particularly with respect to those two 
items I wish to point out that the budget 
was completely unrealistic and those re- 
ductions should not have been made. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator for 
his statement. As a member of the sub- 
committee and the full committee the 
Senator from Florida strongly supported 
the restoration of these funds which 
were cut out by the budget. 

The President’s budget request for the 
NDEA student loan funds was $34,187,- 
000, which the Office of Education did not 
expect to spend, but to use as advances 
to colleges in the spring and summer, 
and then to recover such advances when 
the students negotiated the guaranty 
loans, as authorized in the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. Today we know that 
the loan guarantee program is not 
progressing as anticipated—the Office of 
Education contemplated some 375,000 
guarantee loans for a total of $750 mil- 
lion. Senators have heard from con- 
stituents because of the inability of 
students to get the financial assistance 
contemplated in these two programs— 
the NDEA loans and the guaranty loan. 
Had not the House added, and the Senate 
committee approved, funds in the 
amount of $157,813,000 to allow the full 
amount authorized, $190 million, the 
Congress would have received thousands 
of messages from irate constituents con- 
cerning the inadequacy of the admin- 
istration’s requests. 

As the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] knows, we restored these funds 
to carry out the student loan programs 
under the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. HOLLAND. I would like to have 
my earlier comments apply to that resto- 
ration. 

Our country is crying for more trained 
men and women, and particularly for 
more trained men and women who are 
able to take important places in the de- 
fense and security of our country. To 
have made the great cut that was sug- 
gested in those National Defense Edu- 
cation Act funds was something that I 
believe the Congress could not have con- 
templated doing. I am glad that the 
fund was restored. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Florida, 
as a member of the subcommittee and 
the full committee, played an important 
part in the restoration of these funds, in 
not permitting these reductions. The 
funds were restored so that they would 
be available to carry out the provisions 
of the National Defense Education Act. 

The reduced budget estimate, the 
House increase and the Senate commit- 
tee approval, for the student loan pro- 
gram for medical and nursing students 
is similar to the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act student loan program—the 
budget request was one-half of the full 
authorization, and the House added 
funds to allow the full authorization. 

Of course, we know that if the funds 
we put in do not meet the requirements, 
they will be taken care of in the supple- 
mental bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me state for the 
record that I expressed my disappoint- 
ment about what I considered to be in- 
adequate money for the Teacher Corps. 
Does the Senator wish to state for the 
record—although the bill calls for only 
$7.5 million for the Teacher Corps— 
that further consideration will be given 
to it in the supplemental bill? 

Mr. HILL. Undoubtedly that is abso- 
lutely true. As the Senator knows, 
there is legislation for the elementary 
and secondary schools. We had no es- 
timate for that because the legislation 
had not passed at the time the estimates 
were sent up. Undoubtedly, funds for 
the program for the elementary and sec- 
ondary education act will be considered 
in the supplemental, along with the 
other funds. 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad the Senator 
made that statement because as he 
knows, I am in a difficult position with 
regard to this appropriation bill because 
of my views, and how important it is 
that we receive adequate money to fi- 
nance the programs of elementary and 
secondary educational activities and also 
higher educational activities. Both bills 
have yet to come to the floor. They have 
yet to go through the full committee. I 
am indebted to the Senator for so many 
reasons that I never like to disagree with 
him on any matter when I know how 
fair he is; but I should say, the fact that 
we do not have an elementary and secon- 
dary bill and a higher education bill on 
the calendar awaiting Senate considera- 
tion is not the fault of the Senator from 
Alabama, and neither is it mine. 

Mr. HILL. Of course not. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Ala- 
bama and I have not had much of a free 
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choice in the matter, in that we have had 
to follow administration priorities. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. We took a long time on 
2 minimum wage bill. It took many 

ays. j 

Mr. HILL. Yes, many days. 

Mr. MORSE, It took days beyond 
what we anticipated it would take, mean- 
while holding up the education bills. 

Mr. HILL, We were a long time on 
the machinists’ strike: 

Mr. MORSE. We were many days 
considering the airlines’ strike. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. We set aside all busi- 
ness for that, and then we just finished 
a long controversy on the poverty pro- 
gram which is still waiting for the report 
to be written up before it can come to 
the floor of the Senate. 

Thus, I want the Senator to know 
that, in my opinion, he has done every- 
thing he could to move along the educa- 
tion bills. 

To give the Senate some idea of the 
cooperation the Senator from Alabama 
always extends to the committee, he has 
placed upon me the responsibility of tak- 
ing the bills through the committee when 
he has been tied up on the appropriation 
bill. We have so many cross-member- 
ships on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare that it has been impos- 
sible, sometimes, even to get a quorum. 

The assurance the Senator gives me 
now is important for this record, because 
there will be many misunderstandings 
throughout the country on this appro- 
priation bill, especially on the part of 
our educators. I know. The Senator 
from Alabama can have my assurance 
that whatever we pass tomorrow, I will 
be saying to the educators, as they ex- 
press disappointments to me, “Well, read 
what Senator Hun said in the RECORD 
on September 26, 1966, about the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill.” 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. MORSE. That will be coming up 
in answer to a specific question which 
the Senator from Oregon put to him, 
that we will have a supplemental appro- 
priation bill. I tried to cooperate, too. 
I want to say that I made some reference 
in that part of my speech on the 
Teacher Corps, that if there was some 
interest, I would not hesitate to offer an 
amendment to it. It is not my present 
intention to offer one tomorrow, but that 
does not mean that if there are those 
who feel we should not wait for the 
supplemental bill, I would not support 
one. But I would recommend to them 
as of now, in view of what the Senator 
from Alabama has said, that we wait 
for the supplemental and that we go 
ahead with what we have in regard to 
appropriations for what I think are in- 
adequately financed educational pro- 
grams, and take it up at the time of 
the supplemental. I think that is only 
fair to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, let me say 
that no one could be more devoted to 
the cause of education, could give more 
of his time, his thought, his efforts, and 
his leadership to the cause of education 
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than the distinguished Senator from 
Oregon, who is the Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare; but, he has had these many diffi- 
culties, such as the legislation to which 
he and I have referred, which made it 
impossible to get action on some of these 
bills. But the bills will be acted upon 
and, undoubtedly, a supplemental ap- 
propriation bill will come up that will 
make it possible for the appropriation 
of funds to be authorized by this legis- 
lation. Certainly, no one could have 
been more tireless in his efforts, or more 
devoted to the cause of education, than 
the distinguished Senator from Oregon, 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, for the De- 
partment of Labor the committee recom- 
mends a total of $638,220,000, a reduc- 
tion of $48 million from the House al- 
lowance, $58,260,000 from the budget 
estimates, and $66,357,500 from the 1966 
appropriation. 

The committee recommends reductions 
in the Department of Labor accounts as 
follows: $10 million for “Manpower de- 
velopment and training activities”; $5 
million for “Salaries and expenses, Office 
of Manpower Administration”; $23 mil- 
lion for “Advanee for employment serv- 
ices”; and $10 million for “Unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen.” 

For the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the committee recom- 
mends a total of $9,778,125,000, a reduc- 
tion of $51,963,000 from the House allow- 
ance, and an increase of $448,385,000 
over the budget estimates. 

The committee reduced the allowance 
for the Food and Drug Administration, 
Salaries and expenses, by $3,454,000, in- 
asmuch as there was an unobligated bal- 
ance of $3 million out of the 1966 appro- 
priation of $53,079,000; and the request 
for “Buildings and facilities” was re- 
duced by $950,000, sought for the plan- 
ning of an additional laboratory facility 
at Beltsville, Md.; the Congress denied 
this request a year ago inasmuch as the 
committee felt there was no shown need 
for the establishment of this facility in 
the Metropolitan Washington area. 

For the Office of Education the com- 
mittee recommends an allowance of 
$1,693,935,000, a reduction of $42,645,000 
from the House allowance; the commit- 
tee recommendation includes the in- 
creases added by the House for pay- 
ments to school districts under Public 
Law 874, for grants to the States for 
land-grant colleges, and for the National 
Defense Education Act student loans. 

The committee added $7.5 million for 
the National Teacher Corps, for which 
the House made no provision, to pay 90 
percent of the salaries through fiscal year 
1967 of corps members employed by lo- 
cal school districts, local administrative 
costs, and certain transportation ex- 
penses. The committee also added $25 
million under title’ III of the National 
Defense Education Act for grants to 
States for the acquisition of equipment 
and minor remodeling; to allow $79.2 
million for the purpose, the same amount 
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as was appropriated for 1966, in lieu of 
the budget estimate and House allowance 
of $54.2 million. 

Reductions in the Office of Education 
funds are recommended as follows: ex- 
pansion and improvement of vocational 
education, $17,750,000; higher educa- 
tional activities, $30 million; research 
and training, $10 million; educational 
research, special foreign currency pro- 
gram, $800,000; foreign language train- 
ing and area studies, $500,000; salaries 
and expenses, office of the Commissioner, 
$6,095,000. 

For the Vocational Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration the committee recommends 
a total of $312,054,000, a reduction of $17 
million from the House allowance. 

For the Public Health Service the com- 
mittee recommends a total of $2,505,412,- 
000, an increase of $59,802,000 over the 
House allowance; included in this in- 
crease is $41 million for the National In- 
stitutes of Health, and $25 million for 
grants for construction of health re- 
search facilities. 

Let us look at the allowance for the 
National Institutes of Health. The Pub- 
lic Health Service approved requests and 
submitted them to the Department for 
the operating accounts of the NIH total- 
ing $1,348,177,000; the Department re- 
duced these requests by $48,427,000, and 
submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
NIH estimates totaling $1,299,750,000; 
the Budget Bureau reduced these re- 
quests by $113,010,000 to $1,186,740,000, 
the 1967 budget estimate. The total re- 
duction assessed by the Department and 
the Budget Bureau totaled $161,437,000. 
The original budget request approved by 
the Budget Bureau for the National Can- 
cer Institute was for an amount lower 
than the 1966 appropriation, but later it 
was raised to an amount $189,000 over 
the 1966 appropriation. 

The annual authorization for several 
years for grants for construction of 
health research facilities was $50 mil- 
lion. The full authorization was appro- 
priated by the Congress annually. Last 
year the Congress raised the authoriza- 
tion to $280 million in the aggregate over 
a 3-year period. The request from the 
NIH, approved by the Department, was 
for $100 million. The Bureau of the 
Budget at the outset deleted the item— 
allowed nothing—but later allowed $15 
million. The recommendation of the 
committee proposes $75 million for 
health research facilities and $6 million 
for grants for construction of mental 
retardation research centers. At the 
close of fiscal year 1966, 61 grants had 
been approved and unpaid for health re- 
search facilities, with matching on a 50- 
50 basis, totaling $60,908,000. 

For St. Elizabeths Hospital the com- 
mittee approved the budget estimate and 
House allowance for “Salaries and ex- 
penses”; and for “Buildings and facili- 
ties,” added $160,000 to permit the plan- 
ning of a facility to house approximately 
50 youths under 18 years of age apart 
from the adult patients. This money 
had been requested but disallowed by the 
Department. . 

The committee allowed the full budget 
estimate for three accounts of the Social 
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Security Administration—for salaries 
and expenses, for payment to trust funds 
for health insurance for the aged, and 
for payment for military service credits. 
For construction, to be derived from the 
Social Security Administration trust 
funds, the committee added $16,939,000 
for the construction of 42 district field 
offices and for the acquisition of land 
contiguous to its headquarters site in 
Baltimore. These funds are not out of 
the Treasury. 

The committee recommends for the 
Welfare Administration a total of $3,- 
956,456,000, a reduction of $47,400,000 
from the House allowance. The princi- 
pal reduction was $46,400,000 for grants 
to States for public assistance; the Fed- 
eral Government is obligated by law to 
reimburse the States on a formula basis 
for whatever benefits are paid and the 
Congress will be required to provide any 
supplementary funds which may be 
needed, 

For Gallaudet College the committee 
added $35,000 for “Salaries and ex- 
penses” and $20,000 for “Construction,” 
the latter for planning an addition to 
the cafeteria, and the former for addi- 
tional custodial services. 

For the Office of the Secretary, salaries 
and expenses, a reduction of $531,000 is 
recommended. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the committee amendments be 
agreed to en bloc, and that the bill as 
thus amended be considered for the pur- 
pose of amendment as original text, pro- 
vided, however, that no point of order 
against any amendment shall be deemed 
to have been waived by the adoption of 
this agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL of South Carolina in the 
chair). Without objection, the amend- 
ments are agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments agreed to en bloc, 
are as follows: 

On page 2, line 9, to strike out “$400,- 
044,000” and insert 890,044, 000, to remain 
available until June 30, 1968.” 

On page 2, line 18, to strike out “$35,900,- 
000” and insert “$30,900,000, to remain avail- 
able until June 30, 1968.” 

On page 3, line 17, after “(68 Stat. 1130)”, 
to strike out ''$508,950,000” and insert 6524. 
000,000“, and at the beginning of line 20, to 
strike out “$10,000,000” and insert “$12,000,- 
000”. 

On page 5, after line 2, to strike out: 
“ADVANCES FOR EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 

“For advances to the account ‘Grants to 
States for Unemployment Compensation and 
Employment Service Administration’ for em- 
ployment services, $23,000,000, to be in addi- 
tion to amounts otherwise available in that 
account and to be repaid as may be hereafter 
provided by law.” - 

On page 5, line 13, after the word “amend- 
ed”, to strike out 100,000, 000 and insert 
“$90,000,000, of which not to exceed $5,000,- 
000 shall be available for benefit payments 
for trade adjustment activities.” 

On page 6, line 17, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$18,172,000 which may be ex- 
pended from the employment security ad- 
ministration account in the Unemployment 
Trust Fund“ and insert ‘$17,222,000 which 
may be expended from the employment secu- 
rity administration account in the Unem- 
ployment Trust Fund, of which not to ex- 
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ceed $1,475,500 shall be available for activ- 
ities of the farm labor services, and“. 

On page 13, line 3, after the word “else- 
where“, to strike out “$63,454,000” and insert 
“$60,000,000”. 

On page 13, line 7, after the word 
“services”, to strike out “$4,080,000” and 
insert 83,130,000“. 

On page 13, line 21, after “(20 U.S.C. 
35-35n)”, to strike out “$290,041,000" and 
insert ‘'$272,291,000”; on page 14, at the be- 
ginning of line 6, to strike out “$220,250,000", 
and insert “$202,500,000”, and in line 8, after 
the numerals “1963”, to insert “of which 
$192,500,000 shall be available for grants to 
States, and not to exceed $10,000,000 shall be 
available for research and special project 
activities under said section,”. 

On page 14, line 25, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$403,900,000” and 
insert 873,900,000“. 

On page 15, line 1, after the word “which”, 
to strike out “$10,000,000 shall be for grants 
for college and university extension educa- 
tion under title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965,”; in line 6, after the word act“, 
to strike out “$122,000,000" and insert 
“$114,500,000"; in line 7, after the word 
“which”, to strike out 119,500,000“ and 
insert 112,000,000“, and in line 14, after 
the numerals “1968”, to insert ‘$30,000,000 
shall be for the program under part C of title 
V of that Act”. 

On page 15, after line 21, to insert: 


“NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS 


“For the National Teacher Corps author- 
ized in part B of title V of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, $7,500,000 for the pur- 
poses of section 514 of said Act: Provided, 
That none of these funds may be used to 
pay in excess of 90 per centum of the salary 
of any teacher in the National Teacher Corps: 
Provided further, That none of these funds 
may be spent on behalf of any National 
Teacher Corps program in any local school 
system prior to approval of such program 
by the State educational agency of the State 
in which the school system is located.” 

On page 17, line 2, after the word “Act”, to 
insert a colon and the following additional 
proviso “Provided further, That no part of 
this appropriation shall be available to carry 
out the provisions of legislation enacted 
after June 30, 1966.” 

On page 17, line 21, after “(20 U.S.C. ch. 17; 
Public Law 88-665)”, to strike out “$431,367,- 
000” and insert ‘$446,357,000"; on page 18, 
line 2, after the word “contributions”, to 
strike out “$63,200,000” and insert “$82,200,- 
000”, and in line 8, after the word ot“, to 
strike out “$54,200,000” and insert “'$'79,200,- 
000”, 

On page 20, line 2, after the numerals 
“1965”, to strike out “$80,000,000” and insert 
870,000,000“. 

On page 20, line 11, after the word “law”, 
to strike out $1,800,000” and insert 81,000, 
000”, 

On page 20, line 19, after "(75 Stat. 529)”, 
to strike out “$3,500,000” and insert “$3,- 
000,000“. 

On page 21, Une 2, after the word “slides”, 
to strike out “$39,095,000” and insert “833,- 
000,000, including $100,000 to be available 
only for the National Advisory Committee on 
Education of the Deaf and $100,000 to be 
available only for the National Conference 
on Education of the Deaf.” 

On page 21, line 11, after the word 
“amended”, to strike out “$259,060,000” and 
insert “$244,060,000", and in the same line, 
after the word “which”, to strike out “$236,- 
000,000” and insert “$221,000,000”, 

On page 23, line 19, after the word “law”, 
to strike out “$4,000,000” and insert 
“$2,000,000”. 

On page 26, line 23, after “grants-in-aid”, 
to strike out “$90,614,000” and insert 
“$91,614,000”. 
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On page 27, line 8, to strike out “$124,190,- 
000” and insert 6124, 280,000“. 

On page 28, line 7, after the word “Act”, 
to strike out “$20,597,000” and insert 821, 
597,000", and in the same line, after the 
word “which”, to strike out “$13,950,000” 
and insert “$14,950,000”. 

On page 29, line 13, to strike out 89, 198, 
000” and insert “$9,693,000”. 

On page 32, line 5, after the word “Act”, 
insert “including $27,000,000 for the pur- 
poses of subsection (2) of said section”. 

On page 33, line 12, strike out “$6,342,000” 
and insert “$6,592,000”. 

On page 33, line 18, after the word “air- 
craft”, strike out “$20,395,000” and insert 
820,895,000“. 

On page 35, line 22, after the word 
“sciences”, strike out 142,613,000“ and 
insert 814,113,000, of which $1,000,000 
shall be ayailable for the training of clinical 
anesthesiologists“. 

On page 36, line 9, after the word devel- 
opment”, strike out $61,422,000” and insert 
“$64,922,000”. 

On page 36, line 15, after the word “act”, 
strike out 170,656,000“ and insert 8175, 
656,000”. 

On page 36, line 23, strike out ‘'$258,119,- 
000” and insert 8164, 119,000“. 

On page 37, line 11, after the word “act”, 
to strike out “$154,770,000" and insert “$169,- 
770,000". 

On page 37, line 22, strike out “$133,687,- 
000” and insert “$135,687,000". 

On page 388, line 5, after the word 
“diseases”, strike out 888,670,000“ and 
insert “$90,670,000”. 

On page 38, line 12, after the word “blind- 
ness“, strike out ‘$111,296,000" and insert 
“116,296,000”. 

On page 39, line 4, after the word “Act”, 
strike out “$56,000,000” and insert “$81,000,- 

On page 39, line 13, after the word “law”, 
strike out 819,217,000“ and insert “$10,- 

On page 40, at the beginning of line 2, 
strike out “$20,092,000” and insert “$20,192,- 
000”. 

On page 40, line 18, 
“methods”, strike out 
insert “$7,648,000”. 

On page 42, line 19, after the word “spec- 
ifications”, strike out “$2,138,000” and 
insert “$2,298,000”. 

On page 43, line 21, after the word “con- 
struction”, strike out “$26,250,000” and in- 
sert “$43,189,000”. 

On page 44, line 22, after “(42 U.S.C., ch. 7, 
subchs, I, IV, X, XIV, XVI, and XIX)”, 
strike out “$3,746,400,000" and insert “$3,- 
700,000,000“. 

On page 48, line 2, after (42 U.S.C, 1310)”, 
strike out “$3,150,000” and insert ‘$3,650,- 
000”. 

On page 48, line 8, after the word “law”, 
strike out “$2,000,000” and insert ‘$1,500,- 
000”, 

On page 51, line 7, after “(Public Law 
420)”, strike out “$2,485,000” and insert “$2,- 
520,000”. 

On page 51, line 19, after the word “serv- 
ices”, to strike out 850,000“ and insert 
“$70,000”. 

On page 52, at the g of line 10, 
to strike out “$7,531,000” and insert “$7,- 
000,000”, and, in line 15, after the word 
“Welfare”, to insert a colon and “Provided, 
That the position now designated as Comp- 
troller, level V, shall hereafter be designated 
as Assistant Secretary, Comptroller, level V.“. 

At the top of page 55, to strike out: 

“Src. 203. None of the funds provided here- 
in shall be used to pay any recipient of a 
grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount equal to as much as the entire 
cost of such project.” 


after the word 
“$8,069,000” and 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 203. None of the funds provided here- 
in shall be used to pay any recipient of a 
grant for the conduct of a research project 
an amount equal to as much as the entire 
cost of such project: Provided, That no such 
grant for medical and health related research 
shall be considered out of conformance with 
this limitation if the non-Federal share of 
such cost is 3 per centum.” 

On page 55, after line 17, to strike out: 

“Sec. 205. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used for any activity the 
purpose of which is to require any recipient 
of any project grant for research, training, 
or demonstration made by any officer or em- 
ployee of the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to pay to the United States 
any portion of any interest or other income 
earned on payments of such grant made be- 
fore July 1, 1964; nor shall any of the funds 
contained in this Act be used for any activ- 
ity the purpose of which is to require pay- 
ment to the United States of any portion of 
any interest or other income earned on pay- 
ments made before July 1, 1964, to the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind.“ 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Sec. 205. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used for any activity the 
purpose of which is to require any recipient, 
including States, municipalities, and local 
agencies, of any grant for research, training, 
demonstration, or other purpose made by 
any officer or employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to pay to the 
United States any portion of any interest 
or other income earned on payments of such 
grants made before July 1, 1964; nor shall 
any of the funds contained in this Act be 
used for any activity the purpose of which 
is to require payment to the United States 
of any portion of any interest or other in- 
come earned on payments made before July 
1, 1964, to the American Printing House for 
the Blind; nor shall any of the funds con- 
tained in this Act be used for any activity 
the purpose of which is to require any recip- 
ient, including States, municipalities, and 
local and private agencies, of any grants for 
research, training, or demonstration made by 
any officer or employee of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to refund 
to the United States overpayments that may 
have resulted from the use of fixed indirect 
cost rates as a basis for determining grants 
awarded prior to July 1, 1965.” 

On page 57, after line 4, to insert a new 
section, as follows: 

“Sec. 207. No funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to formulate or administer 
any program whereby any requirement shall 
be imposed on any hospital or other medical 
facility as to an individual beneficiary which 
is contrary to the beneficiary’s physical or 
mental well-being as certified by the attend- 
ing physician and the chief medical officer of 
the facility, or the acting chief medical 
officer.” 

On page 57, after line 11, to insert a new 
section as follows: 

“Sec. 208. None of the funds contained in 
this title shall be available for additional 
permanent Federal positions in the Washing- 
ton area if the proportion of additional posi- 
tions in the Washington area in relation to 
the total new positions is allowed to exceed 
the proportion existing at the close of fiscal 
year 1966.” 

On page 62, line 1, after the word exceed“, 
to strike out “$5,000” and insert “$7,500”. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield further? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to say that the 
Senator from Alabama has been very 
helpful tome. I am glad that I remained 
in the Chamber to listen to his remarks. 
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I want him to know that I shall continue 
to work with him in regard to his prob- 
lems on the Appropriations Committee, 
to the end that together we can get the 
maximum amount for these needed edu- 
cational programs which we can justify 
until a supplemental appropriation bill 


comes up. 
Mr. HILL. I want to thank the Sen- 
ator very much. 


EXTENSION AND IMPROVEMENT OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the time I served as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, great, 
constructive changes were made in our 
Nation’s public welfare programs. We 
were especially concerned with the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
in the administration of the various pub- 
lic assistance grants-in-aid to the States. 
A number of urgent reforms were needed. 
The public welfare programs were serv- 
ing a necessary purpose. They were 
keeping people from starvation; they 
were providing daily maintenance of a 
large number of people, the very old, the 
very young, the sick, and the disabled. 

What we did was to rework these laws 
to emphasize prevention—and where it 
was too late, rehabilitation, a fresh start. 
Specifically, the reforms were of two 
kinds. First, it was necessary to provide 
an assurance to the American people 
that the caseload was a valid one. Per- 
sons receiving assistance must be eligi- 
ble, and the amount of the assistance 
they were receiving must reflect their 
actual need, Fraud could not be tol- 
erated even if it existed in only one 
single case. We reviewed the procedure 
the Department had in this area and 
concluded that while they were basically 
sound, they needed to be strengthened 
by the development of a specified proce- 
‘dure for dealing with the cases of re- 
cipient fraud. These procedures are 
now an integral part of the operation of 
the public welfare programs. 

The second broad set of reforms could 
only partly be accomplished by admin- 
istrative direction; legislation was 
needed. What was needed was to re- 
direct. the emphasis of the program. 
Eligibility determination and the pay- 
ment of financial assistance were still 
important. But we needed to incorpo- 
rate constructive social services which 
would move recipients off the welfare 
rolls to self-support where possible or to 
self-care where that was feasible. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962, which were formulated during my 
-period in office, gave the Federal Gov- 
ernment the tools to redirect the program 
along these constructive lines. This is 
now being done. I have today introduced 
a bill to extend these amendments 
another 5 years. It was my desire that 
the public assistance programs be good 
programs, available to those who are 
truly in need and bringing opportunities 
for independence to those who can in 
any way be helped. That is why the bill 
I have introduced today also provides 
that effective July 1, 1969, every State 
and the District of Columbia must in- 
clude aid to needy children whose par- 
ents are unemployed. 
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I read with great interest the para- 
graph included in the report of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Appropriations on the 
subject of the responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government with respect to the 
eligibility of assistance recipients. The 
report suggests that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in its 
guidelines to States, require that in the 
determination of eligibility for public 
assistance, thorough checks be made, in- 
cluding inspection of the premises with 
the permission of the client. This means 
that the State would normally be ex- 
pected to make a home visit in every 
public assistance case at some stage. 

This procedure would not require that 
the visits be made before the time assist- 
ance is granted, provided the visit be 
made within some reasonable period of 
time thereafter. It would permit help 
to be given quickly to meet emergency 
needs and to prevent, unnecessary hard- 
ship. Since the permission of the client 
is required, the visit would not be made 
during unusual hours, such as late at 
night, because it would be difficult to 
conclude that a public assistance appli- 
cant or recipient could give valid per- 
mission under.such circumstances. The 
language contemplates that welfare de- 
partments will continue to require ap- 
propriate verification with respect to 
items about which there might be rea- 
sonable doubt. 

The committee is obviously concerned 
that assistance be given only to eligible 
people. Nobody will contest the need 
for or the validity of this point of view. 
From my experience, however, in the ad- 
ministration of these programs, it is 
clear that a constructive welfare pro- 
gram serving the needs of the Nation 
must combine the element of caseload 
validity with a sympathetic and con- 
structive approach to the many problems 
of assistance recipients. 

The Public Welfare Amendments of 
1962 expire on June 30, 1967. It is my 
firm belief that they must be continued 
and strengthened. We must take a new, 
hard, and constructive look at the fabric 
of our programs geared to aid our least 
fortunate citizens. 

They should be coordinated and ad- 
justed to meet new and changing needs. 
No waste or overlapping or inefficiency 
should be tolerated; neither should hun- 
ger or distress on the part of our most 
important resource—our Nation’s chil- 
dren. These programs must be admini- 
stered, as I said long ago, when the pro- 
gram was first proposed, with a hard 
head and compassionate heart. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous. consent that when the 
Senate completes its business this after- 
noon, it stand in adjournment until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TWENTY DAYS IN JUNE—SUCCESS- 
FUL CONTROL OF A FOREST PEST 


Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, there has 
just come to my attention a fine article 
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that appeared in the March 1966 issue 
of American Forests entitled “Twenty 
Days in June.” 

This article describes in graphic terms 
an exciting episode in the continuing war 
being waged by the Forest Service 
against pests that destroy our forests—in 
this case, the deadly tussock moth. As 
the article aptly described the situation: 

The Forest Service’s tussock moth opera- 
tion might turn out to be more than the big- 
gest helicopter attack ever staged against a 
timber enemy, It may well become a case 
study example of how, through an intelli- 
gent balancing of flight technology, applied 
biology and responsive public relations, a 
forest enemy can be overcome. 


The intensive project to combat an 
outbreak of tussock moth infestation in 
the Malheur National Forest, in the vi- 
cinity of Bend, Oreg., was planned with 
military precision and close timing to 
assure that the effects of the pest eradi- 
cation program would be concentrated 
on the tussock moth while avoiding in- 
jury to fish and wildlife and domestic 
animals of the area. 

This intricate operation involved a co- 
operative and extremely well-coordi- 
nated arrangement between the Forest 
Service and a very efficient Oregon heli- 
copter operation—Evergreen Helicop- 
ters, Inc., of McMinnville, Oreg. 

I wish to pay special tribute to the 
Evergreen Co. for the part it played in 
this very successful forest-spraying op- 
eration. Its fine helicopter pilots gave 
impressive accounts of themselves in car- 
rying on spraying operations which con- 
centrated, with deadly effect, on the tus- 
sock moths in the infested areas. 

This very dramatic description of Pilot 
Alan Cole’s participation in the heli- 
copter attack against the forest pest ap- 
pears in the American Forests’ article: 

At 5:45 a. m., Evergreen Pilot Alan Cole 
swung his Hiller 12-E skyward and the war 
was on. 

Cole gunned his 2800-lb. bird from the 
meadow helispot, picked up a 45-mile-per- 
hour speed, spotted his first run, then 
swooped over the timber and flicked a tog- 
gle switch on the cyclic control, laying an 
80-foot swath of mist onto the forest. 

“Leading” and “lagging” with his switch, 
contouring his flight path to follow the 
tumbling mountains, skidding into tight six- 
second “spray turns,“ Cole banked, slipped, 
flared and dipped his bubble-bird ‘til his 
spray tanks were empty, then sped to his 
spot for another load. The instant he 
touched ground, crewmen filled the tanks 
through three-inch plumbing in a “pit stop” 
of just 30 seconds racing for time in the 
morning calmness. 

Guided and observed by a Forest Service 
copter that flew above and behind, Cole laid 
his bird close to the land—just 30 feet over 
the tree tops—depositing the killing mist 
over 660 acres of the Vance creek unit. 
Along the creek and in grassy grazing areas, 
Cole’s toggle switch expertly clicked to “off” 
e seconds until the trees popped up 
again. 


Mr. President, I know that my Senate 
colleagues will be deeply impressed, as 
I was, over the account of this magnifi- 
cent battle to protect our Federal for- 
ests. As senior Senator from Oregon, I 
take great pride in the joint enterprise 
between the Forest and Evergreen Heli- 
copters, Inc., which was brought to such 
a successful conclusion. Therefore, I 
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ask unanimous consent that the text of 
the article entitled “Twenty Days In 
June“ be printed in the Record at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
ias follows: 
TwENTy Days IN June—TuHe Cautious WAR 

(By Herbert E. McLean) 


The mountain-cool silence of tiny Burns, 
Oregon, suddenly pulsated at one a.m. Jeeps, 
pick-ups and the mumblings of men were 
heard in front of an all-night restaurant. 
Forest Service men, and a handful of civil- 
ians. 

They stepped inside and curiously ordered 
steak . . . for breakfast. Strange goings-on 
for around Burns, loggers at the bar pri- 
vately agreed. 

Fact of the matter was, a war was about 
to begin 90 miles up the road. The men were 
simply getting an early start. 

An early start on the biggest, boldest, most 
cautious war of its kind ever waged in Amer- 
ican forestry: an all-helicopter assault on a 
winged, crawly critter that was, at that 
moment, methodically defoliating some 66,- 
000 acres of prime forest. 

Spreading 50,000 pounds of DDT through 
cattle, deer and trout country is a pretty 
serious business, so before long the men 
shoved away from their tables, and the res- 
taurant locked up for the night. 

Some of the Forest Service crew, headed 
by Project Director Randall Perkins, headed 
for a vacant furniture store up the street 
(now a project control center), where a 
short-wave radio was already cracking out a 
weather report. Others, in four-wheel drive 

_ equipment, drove north into Malheur Na- 
tional Forest, winding through darkened 
meadows and shadowy stands of fir. 


FIFTEEN ACRES OF BROWN 


No one would have speculated, just two 
years prior to June 10, 1965, that a 60-man 
force of copter pilots, smoke jumpers, en- 
tomologists, weather experts, 
tors—even a veterinarlan—would be laying 
out a $240,000 spray project in that quiet 
forest. 

A flying ranger had, however, spotted a 
15-acre brown spot in a fir stand on Antelope 
mountain in June, 1963. “It looked like it 
had been scorched,” he recalled later. In 
a 54 million-acre forest survey, such things 
aren't terribly unusual. But they are worth 
watching. 

An entomologist from the Forest Service's 
insect and disease control branch in Portland 
hiked the scene later, found caterpillars 
busily at work on the needles of 10 to 50- 
year-old douglas and white firs. 

“We had it pretty well pegged. We knew 
we were dealing with the tussock moth; one 
of the deadliest tree defoliators in the wor 
relates Benton Howard, insect and disease 
control chief for the Forest Service’s Pacific 
Northwest region. 

Through that summer of 63 and late into 
the year, conditions favored the moth. 

His caterpillars, practically unnoticeable 
since 1947 in this area, suddenly—almost ex- 
plosively—grew plump and vigorous. Virus 
infections which normally control the popu- 
lation seemed to have disappeared. Through 
the cycle from caterpillar, to winged moth, 
to wintering eggs, larvae by the billions 
sprang to life. They blew for miles on the 
brisk upland winds of the Malheur and 
Ochoco national forests. Hunters and cattle- 
men noticed egg clusters, cocoons and webs 
in the branches. They complained of skin 
irritation—from airborne caterpillar hairs, 

By the following summer the Forest Serv- 
ice was alarmed. On August 5, Malheur’s 
Prairie City ranger district gravely reported 
that the outbreak had become epidemic: a 
staggering 40,000 acre was now involved. An 
insect survey crew reported. the egg mass 
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ratio was up from the year before. The situ- 
ation could worsen. 

The moth could, in fact, lay siege—could 
destroy—200,000 acres of timber land, oblit- 
erating $16.5 million worth of commercial 


-timber and virtually wiping out the lumber- 


ing economy of Burns, John Day and Hines. 
A SILENT SPRING? 


Lethal DDT was the only known weapon 
against the moth. Applying it would be no 
small problem. 

Grazing lands of the Wine Glass and other 
ranches were splotched through the ravaged 
region, making aerial spraying difficult. 
Overtones of Rachel Carson’s Silent Spring 
pervaded conferences and planning sessions 
as the prospects of mass public reaction to 
the spraying were gravely considered. The 
possibility of damaging some 1,100 deer and 
elk in the spraying area caused concern 
among Forest Service personnel as did Vance 
creek, & critical steelhead stream. 

The Forest Service: was, in effect, facing 
a combined migrainous headache in moth 
epidemiology, aerial spray technology, logis- 
tics and public relations. 

The answer—if indeed there was one— 
would have to come from helicopters, it was 
decided. 

To perform the exacting task, the Forest 
Service called upon Evergreen Helicopters, 
Inc. of McMinneville, Oregon, whose 134,000 
acres of experience on two previous spray 
projects—probably the largest such copter 
job ever performed—made it first choice for 
the job. 

In a precisely timed, rigidly plotted, skill- 
fully executed assault, the Evergreen ships 
would blanket the infested area with a solu- 
tion. of % pound of DDT in diesel fuel per 
acre. Not the meandering grasslands, not 
the streams. Just the ravaged trees. 

But first there was some convincing to be 
done. 

Late in 1964, the Forest Service took its 
problem to the Pacific Northwest Pest Action 
Council, an industry-state-federal group 
formed in 1948, which approved a plan of 
action presented by Howard. Then the Re- 
gional Forester’s Advisory Council received 
the briefing, followed by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Pest Control. 

The Forest Service's Dr. Glenn Crouch, in 
the meantime, organized a surveillance team 
to watchdog effects of the spraying. Work- 
ing with him: representatives of the Oregon 
State Game Commission, Oregon State Uni- 
versity, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and a 
handful of Forest Service specialist groups. 

The Oregon Cattleman's Association, Wild- 
life Management Institute, lumber companies 
and associations—even the Audubon Soci- 
ety and the Izaak Walton League—were in- 
vited to participate. 

Out in the field on the “working level,” the 
Forest Service arranged briefings and fly- 
overs for county governing bodies. Local ed- 
itors and chamber of commerce officials 
toured the area, and a 70-year-old county 
judge consented to a helicopter tour—his 
first time off the ground. 

Press kits went out to news media, invit- 
ing on-scene coverage and photo flights. 

In the first light of last June 10, following 
literally months of preparation and coordi- 
nation, and then two weeks of strained sus- 
pense during cool weather, the tussock lar- 
vae were finally ready for the Big Dose at 
the stage most susceptible to the insecticides. 

Up at. Vance creek, the metallic green and 
white Evergreen craft stood in silhouette. 
Inside a 5000-gallon truck-mounted tank 
nearby, an agitator slowly churned the lethal 
brew as final instructions from Burns came 
in by radio. 

In the flashlight glow of the semidarkness, 
Forest Service smoke jumpers—brought in 
as aerial observers and heliport managers— 
pored over maps and reference points, 

The man with the final word—the proj- 
ect director—gaye “thumbs. up” after a final 
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check with the meteorologist at the field 
station. 

At 5:45 a.m., Evergreen Pilot Alan Cole 
swung his Hiller 12-E skyward and the war 
was on. 

Cole gunned his 2800-Ib. bird from the 
meadow helispot, picked up a 45 mile-per- 
hour speed, spotted his first run, then 
‘swooped over the timber and flicked a toggle 
Switch on the cyclic control, laying an 80- 
foot swath of mist onto the forest. 

“Leading” and “lagging” with his switch, 
contouring his flight path to follow the 
tumbling mountains, skidding into tight six- 
second “spray turns,“ Cole banked, slipped, 


“flared and dipped his bubble-bird til his 


spray tanks were empty, then sped to his 
spot for another load. The instant he 
touched ground, crewmen filled the tanks 
through three-inch plumbing in a “pit stop“ 
of just 30 seconds, racing for time in the 
Morning calmness. 

Guided and observed by a Forest Service 
copter that flew above and behind, Cole laid 
his bird close to the land—just 30 feet over 
the tree tops—depositing the killing mist 
over..660 acres of the Vance creek units. 
Along the creek and in grassy grazing areas, 
Cole’s toggle switch expertly clicked to “off” 
for split seconds until the trees popped up 
again, 

By 9 a.m., the gathering thermals of a 
warm morning brought the wind up to five 
miles per hour—enough to cause dangerous 
drift. The spray day ended. 

That same warmth stirred tussock larvae 
to life in other sections of the 70,000-acre 
battleground. Field entomologists gave the 
“ready” word as larvae reached 80 percent of 
hatching at Silver Springs, at Gold Hill, on 
Antelope and King mountains, 

Six spray copters from Evergreen took to 
battle now, backed by two observation helos 
from Reeder Flying Service in Twin Falls 
and the Forest Service machine, 

Big tank trucks lumbered into the moun- 
tains from Burns and Summit Prairie, carry- 
ing the DDT/oil mixture to smaller “nurs- 
ing rigs” that could negotiate the wet ground 
to the remote helispots. 

Bunking in Burns and hitting the deck 
at 1 a.m., combat elements of a 32-man For- 
est Service task group, plus some 25 con- 
tractor personnel (copter pilots and mechan- 
ics, loaders, truck drivers) battled snow 
banks, mud-laden roads and downed trees as 
they threaded deeper into the engagement. 

By June 19 the “bugs” hit with their full- 
est force. Workers swung into back-breaking 
schedules. 

“If you lose three days on one end of this 
Operation, you could be down the drain,” 
remarked one forester. 

Into the Burns control center now flowed 
reports from the U.S. Weather Bureau's field 
station on the scene. Forest Service fire 
look-outs radioed in wind and temperature 
data; ground entomologists flashed word of 
new tussock break-outs. In the air through 
the dawn-tinged draws and canyons, rotor 
blades battled the morning stillness over 
spray plots ranging from 200 to 750 acres. 

Faced with the exacting, ground-hugging 
requirements of agricultural flying on one 
hand, and higher altitude hazards of moun- 
tain flying on the other, Evergreen pilots 
fought the combined tensions of possible 
flight mishap and inadvertent range contam- 
ination. Their perception was taxed to the 
limit as they skidded over the shadowy mo- 
notony of the early morning forest. 

With no flagmen on the ground, there was 
the further problem of lining up spray 
swaths—an intuitive, educated sort of flying 
in which a tailing observer often acted as a 
second intelligence. “Skips” in the spray 
application could cause serious reinfesta- 
tions; they were just as taboo as “dosed up” 
meadows. 

Still another curious breed of moth bat- 
tlers roamed the ground below: members 
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of Mr, Crouch’s surveillance team waded 
Vance creek and Rattlesnake creek for fish 
and water samples. They dipped water 
from Malheur lake, gathered bags of litter- 
fall from around trees. They collected graz- 
ing land grass and shrubbery from deer areas. 

In a massive before-and-after effort involv- 
ing seven government agencies, 15 personnel 
and some 400 samples, Mr. Crouch and his 
group set out to determine the effects of 
the selective spraying. 

In a bawling, stomping melee, a veterinar- 
ian attacked the rumps of 11 confused cattle, 
trading a shot of local anesthetic for a 
thumb-sized chunk of flesh for analysis. 
(The same cattle will be tested again later 
for comparative purposes.) 

Forest Service PR man Jim Hughes, seeing 
cattle “very big” in his telephoto lens, was 
suddenly overrun by a small stampede. 

And then on July 1, the war ended. The 
helicopters lifted their tails high and darted 
out of the Malheur and the Ochoco. 

Back in Portland, Forest Service officials 
of the Pacific Northwest region counted cas- 
ualties and logged results. Moth casualties: 
Entomologists checked plots throughout the 
battle area, found that average moth kill 
exceeded 98 percent ...a “highly success- 
ful” score in anybody’s book. 

The tussock fighters, in the meantime, re- 
turned home virtually unscathed. Despite 
some 230 hours of time-pressure flying with 
heavy loads in tricky, close-down flying in 
thin mountain air, the copter pilots logged a 
perfect safety record. Similarly, ground 
crews avoided the hazards of whirling rotor 
blades, rattlesnakes, distraught cattle and 
miles of dangerous roads. They broke out 
just one band-aid during the whole opera- 
tion when somebody cut his finger on a can 
of beans. 

Forest Service pilot L. H. Johnson, driving 
east from Burns, even had time to save a 
boy from drowning. 

Surveillance officials won’t be able to give 
the final word on spray after-effects until 
comparative water, vegetation and wildlife 
samples are gathered and analyzed months 
hence. But Dr. Crouch says he is “extremely 
optimistic.” 

“We've found virtually no evidence that 
harm is coming to anything other than the 
tussock moth larvae,” he affirms. 

The public press, in the meantime, has 
given strong support to the whole effort, with 
not a word of adverse criticism recorded to 
date. 

The Forest Service’s tussock moth opera- 
tion might turn out to be more than the 
biggest helicopter attack ever staged against 
a timber enemy. It may well become a case 
study example of how, through an intelli- 
gent balancing of flight technology, applied 
biology and responsive public relations, a 
forest enemy can be overcome. 

The project’s $240,000 price tag for the 
copter operation was somewhat more than 
the price of a similar fixed-wing project. 
But unlike the airplanes, the copters were 
able to avoid the critical waterways and 
grasslands of fish and cattle. 

That extra money spent on “public good” 
may be some of the best the Forest Service 
has ever spent. 


THE CONFLICT IN VIETNAM 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, turning 
to another matter, I wish to make a few 
remarks in regard to the position that 
the United States took last week in the 
United Nations in connection with the 
Vietnam war. To say that I was dis- 
appointed in Ambassador Goldberg’s 
speech would be, for me, the understate- 
ment of the year. 

The great difficulty and shortcoming 
in Ambassador Goldberg’s comments to 
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the U.N. General Assembly lies in an 
underlying false assumption that so 
many Americans, especially in high of- 
fice, have made about Vietnam. It is 
that the causes and initial policies of 
1954, 1955, 1956 have nothing to do with 
the present situation in Vietnam; that 
we all inherited this situation and we 
have to deal with it as it exists. 

Thus, we base our so-called peace plans 
on the current American buildup. We 
constantly increase the American mili- 
tary power in Vietnam so that we will 
have more to bargain with in any peace 
move. The more military power we 
bring to bear, the more we think we have 
to bargain with. 

The reason it does not work is that we 
prefer to ignore the way the war got 
started. We are as much responsible for 
the conflict in South Vietnam as any 
nation. We backed out at the last min- 
ute from signing the Geneva agreement, 
which ended the French colonial war and 
supposedly established an independent 
Vietnam. 

The United States Government made 
no bones about disapproving that ar- 
rangement, We wanted the two military 
zones into which Vietnam was tempo- 
rarily divided to be two sovereign coun- 
tries, so that we could try to assure that 
South Vietnam, at least, would be pro- 
Western. 

That is the first inexcusable course of 
action the United States followed in 
southeast Asia, for the Geneva accords 
did not provide for a political demarca- 
tion line at the 17th parallel. The Ge- 
neva accords made perfectly clear that 
the 17th parallel was a line of military 
demarcation, not of political demarca- 
tion. 

It was not contemplated by the Geneva 
Conference that there should be two Viet- 
nams. The United States has decreed 
two Vietnams, when, in fact, it was con- 
templated that there should be but one 
nation. Decades and decades hence, 
when there is one nation, people will read 
with great interest the historic debate 
in which the U.S. Senate has engaged for 
the last 3 years, for history will prove 
how right those of us were who spoke up 
against the wrong policy our country 
started in 1954. History will put the re- 
sponsibility on the United States, where 
it belongs. That is why we are more and 
more being isolated around the world, 
and we find, at this hour, in the United 
Nations, great resentment toward us be- 
cause we are leading the world so close 
to a third world war. 

Mr. President, if the American people 
were to read the Geneva Treaty and its 
accompanying declaration, they would 
ask embarrassing questions of the admin- 
istration. They would begin to under- 
stand why those of us who have carried 
on this debate for the last 3 years have 
stood on the floor against our country’s 
policies in Vietnam. I shall continue to 
speak out against those policies, unless 
my country declares war and gets back 
within the frame of the Constitution, in- 
stead of conducting an unconstitutional 
war in southeast Asia. But that treaty, 
in reference to the 17th parallel, pro- 
vided that the French troops—and there 
were tens of thousands of them—should 
go to the south of the line, and the Viet- 
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minh, who had carried on the war 
3 France, should stay to the north 
of it. 

That was not what Dulles wanted, and 
therefore a course of action was started 
that has brought us now the holocaust 
which jeopardizes the fate of mankind. 

Mr. President, have no doubt, no one 
can be sure in which direction it will go 
after the elections. As I said in a speech 
over the weekend, it is my suspicion that, 
as soon as the election is over, this ad- 
ministration is going to lead us into a 
highly escalated war in Asia that may 
very well end up in a war with China. 
China will not win. Russia will not win. 
The United States will not win. And we 
will leave the globe in smoldering ashes. 

The type of speech given by Ambas- 
sador Goldberg in the United Nations 
contains no answers, but, in my judg- 
ment, it represents sophistry and a con- 
cealment of the true motives of the 
US. Government. The American peo- 
ple are entitled to the truth, not sophis- 
try, from their Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

Instead of recognizing the 17th parallel 
for what it was in the Geneva Treaty, we 
decided on two Vietnams. We made, as I 
said, no bones about disapproving that 
arrangement of the treaty. We wanted 
the two military zones to outline the sep- 
aration between the two governments, 
and not one government for Vietnam, 
which it should have. 

We handpicked its Premier. We picked 
the man who was in exile from South 
Vietnam, who had never opposed the 
French. What made us think that that 
type of stooge was going to create unity 
in Vietnam is beyond my comprehension. 
We financed his government for 9 years, 
until he was assassinated. 

We aided South Vietnam in attempting 
its own infiltration of North Vietnam; we 
helped them drop agents in the north, as 
General Ky has discussed in public, until 
he found it better policy not to talk about 
it. For some years, it was the known and 
published policy of the Government of 
South Vietnam that one day it would 
“liberate” the north. Not much is heard 
of that now. The men now holding high 
administration positions in this country 
deny they know anything about those 
plans of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, but the point is that our current 
officeholders were not around in 1954, 
1955, and 1956. They claim knowledge of 
only what has transpired since 1961. But 
unfortunately, the conflict in Vietnam 
was well on its way to warfare by that 
time, and what happened before 1961 is 
the reason we are in a major war in Asia 
today. 

The Diem government refused to abide 
by the provision in the Geneva agree- 
ment for elections that would reunite 
North and South Vietnam in 1956. The 
Diem government refused to meet with 
officials from the north to work out the 
terms and arrangements for those elec- 
tions. Diem knew he would lose. So did 
the United States. So there were no 
elections. 

The United States—a country that 
boasts about believing in the self-deter- 
mination of peoples—helped prevent the 
elections. We walked out on that great 
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American ideal in 1956 when we, the 
United States, blocked the elections. 
They were called for by the treaty. They 
were to be supervised by the Interna- 
tional Control Commission set up in the 
treaty, consisting of representatives of 
India, Canada, and Poland. 

Ambassador Goldberg told the United 
Nations last week that all we seek for 
South Vietnam is self-determination— 
“to decide its own political destiny, free 
of force.” But from 1954 to 1956 we 
blocked self-determination for South 
Vietnam. We were afraid of it. Policy- 
makers of today quickly say “Oh, that 
was before my time. My concern is with 
how things stood when I took office.” So 
far as they are concerned, life began in 
Vietnam only after 1961. 

And things in 1961 stood with Diem 
and his corrupt clique losing support and 
control all over South Vietnam. That 
is why the American intervention with 
fighting forces began in a big way. 

American money and military power 
has supported South Vietnam ever since. 
The cost to us goes up every year. South 
Vietnam flouted the Geneva agreement 
with our backing and approval 10, 11, 
and 12 years ago, and now we are paying 
the price. 

Let me say that the estimate that has 
appeared in the newspapers over the 
weekend in regard to the cost of this 
war, that it is going to go up to $15 bil- 
lion, is low. If this administration is 
permitted by the American people, fol- 
lowing the election, to escalate this war 
into an even greater, massive war, $15 
billion a year will be but a drop in a 
bucket. That is why I have been heard 
to ask the question so many times: Where 
are we going to get the money and the 
manpower to fight a massive land war in 
Asia? 

It is not enough to talk piously as our 
officials do of the massive air raids we 
would be willing to stop if North Viet- 
nam stops infiltrating its 5,000 men a 
month; of the hundreds of thousands 
of troops we could withdraw if North 
Vietnam will withdraw her tiny fraction 
of that number. That is the horse 
trade—a horse against a miniature pony 
that Goldberg offered in the United Na- 
tions last week. We have made this an 
American war. Yet North Vietnam still 
provides only a relatively small part of 
the manpower and even the leadership 
of the Vietcong. 

The truth is that the United States 
does not dare put to the test any equiva- 
lent withdrawal of the kind Goldberg 
discussed at the U.N. If American forces 
were withdrawn, and North Vietnamese 
forces were withdrawn, the Vietcong 
would overrun the country within a mat- 
ter of months, and we would have one of 
history’s most shocking bloodbaths. 

The senior Senator from Oregon stood 
in 1963 and 1964 for withdrawal of Amer- 
ican forces in Vietnam. I fought going 
in. I opposed, on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, every step that took us into 
Vietnam. I thought we should leave 
while we still could, before the stakes 
were built too high. Today they have 
been built too high for that. We cannot 
get up and pull out overnight, now. For 
if we did, the result would be just as I 
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have pointed out in this speech—it would 
only be a matter of time before the Viet- 
cong would take over. A bloodbath 
would take place. 

I have urged, instead, that we hold 
certain lines that cannot be penetrated 
by the enemy, that we thereby prevent 
the escalating of the war, and then that 
we make clear to the other nations of the 
world their obligation to enforce a peace 
in southeast Asia, under the treaties they 
have signed. 

Unless that course of action is fol- 
lowed, I see no way of avoiding a massive 
land war in Asia for years and years to 
come, until the American people finally 
get the facts. 

American forces went there in the first 
place to prevent the Vietcong from tak- 
ing over. We had to make it an Ameri- 
can fight in order to keep the Vietcong 
from deposing Diem and his successors. 
Despite all the billions we have poured 
into South Vietnam, we still cannot leave, 
and see Ky remain long in power even if 
North Vietnam withdrew at the same 
time. 

So it is that whenever there is an 
American peace offer, it is accompanied 
by announcements of new war plans to 
come. While Ambassador Goldberg 
spoke of supervised withdrawal by both 
the United States and North Vietnam, 
Secretary McNamara was announcing 
new orders for some 280 new attack air- 
craft, beyond the existing orders. Plans 
for doubling the American force of 300,- 
000 are widely leaked in Washington. 

The United States still thinks it can 
win a peace in Vietnam on its own terms. 
The administration still thinks that suf- 
ficient destruction will simply render 
North Vietnam and the Vietcong incapa- 
ble of continuing the fighting, and they 
either will abandon the effort or nego- 
tiate from a position of weakness and 
defeat. 

It is difficult to see how this country 
can withdraw on equal terms with North 
Vietnam when we went to the support of 
the South Vietnamese Government 
against the Vietcong before they received 
anything but token help from the north. 

It raises the question of why we ever 
went in the first place, if now we are pre- 
pared to withdraw and leave South 
Vietnam to settle its own affairs. If that 
is the American position, why did we 
help South Vietnam upset the Geneva 
agreement? Why did we install Diem 
as Premier in 1954? Why did we 
promptly recognize his government as 
sovereign when the agreement specifi- 
cally rejected treating North or South 
Vietnam as political entities? Why did 
we contribute hundreds of millions of 
American dollars every year to its sup- 
port? Why did we ourselves violate the 
Geneva agreement with military assist- 
ance to Diem? 

Do we mean to go back to the Geneva 
agreement or do we not? Goldberg 
seems to believe that the United States is 
ready to go back to the Geneva Confer- 
ence. Are we? Are we prepared to ac- 
cept its prohibition upon outside military 
forces, upon military assistance, and 
upon foreign bases? 

Do we really think we can treat the 
military results of our escalation policy 
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while ignoring the political reasons why 
we escalated? Or is the offer one that 
was made while preparations to under- 
mine it are made at the same time? 

I want to tell the Senate and the Amer- 
ican people what I think our Govern- 
ment means when it talks about going 
back to the Geneva Conference. Yes, we 
will go back if we are allowed to rewrite 
the Geneva Treaty. 

Mr. President, that is not going back 
to the Geneva Conference. Of course if 
the United States were to accept the 
Geneva Treaty which Dulles walked out 
on, we would have to change completely 
our operations in South Vietnam. We 
would have to withdraw our forces, be- 
cause the Geneva Treaty prohibits for- 
eign military forces in Vietnam. Pro- 
hibits” is the word. 

Mr. President, what we are dealing 
with here is administration semantics to 
lull the American people into believing 
that we are willing to negotiate a peace. 

Let me say to the American people 
that there has been no reason to believe 
that this administration intends to ne- 
gotiate a peace in South Vietnam except 
upon the terms of this administration. 

I wish we could negotiate a peace. I 
hold no brief, as I have been heard to say 
so many times, for anything that com- 
munism stands for. 

I happen to be one of the three au- 
thors of a Communist Contro] Act that 
is now the law of the land. The other 
two authors were the then Senator from 
Massachusetts, our late beloved Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, and the then 
Senator from Minnesota, now Vice Pres- 
ident HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

If one criticizes the foreign policy of 
this country, the smear artists seek to 
castigate him by creating the impres- 
sion that he supports communism. 

I want to see the country stop making 
Communists around the world by the 
hundreds of thousands, for that is what 
they are doing. 

The shocking war that we are con- 
ducting in Asia is playing into the hands 
of the Communists not only all over 
Asia but also all over Africa. May I also 
say, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Latin American Affairs, that this is also 
true in Latin America. 

Listen to the criticisms of us in Eu- 
rope. 

The trouble is that the American 
people, speaking generically, do not like 
now to look into a mirror and see the 
image that we represent to millions of 
people in the world. We talk one way 
and then we proceed to slaughter people 
in a war that we should not have in- 
volved ourselves in. 

This administration and our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations will have to 
face up to it. The kind of semantic 
speech that our Ambassador made to the 
United Nations is not going to produce 
peace or cooperation in the United Na- 
tions. It only calls more attention to 
the duplicitous conduct of the United 
States with its hypocritical foreign pro- 
gram in Asia. 

The United States will not reach a 
bona fide position in Vietnam until we 
are willing to seek a United Nations 
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cease-fire and a United Nations force to 
police it. Why did Goldberg not ask for 
that? Why is my President not up at 
the meeting of the United Nations ask- 
ing to make a speech to the world calling 
for a United Nations cease-fire and 
pledging that we will comply with it and 
then putting the question squarely to 
the members of the United Nations: 
“Take another look at your signature on 
this Charter, for that signature repre- 
sents your Government’s pledge to en- 
force the peace when the, peace is 
threatened.” 

That is the course of action that my 
country should be following, and not the 
semantic course of evasion of our na- 
tional and international. responsibility 
which characterized the Goldberg speech 
of last week. 

Mr. President, multilateral, interna- 
tional action offers the only way that mil- 
itary escalation in Vietnam can be 
stopped. It is the only way that the vis- 
itation of death and destruction upon 
Vietnam can be stopped. 

We also must make up our minds what 
kind of political government we are in- 
terested in Vietnam. So far, we have 
done as much as any nation to destroy 
the Geneva agreements. We could not 
abide by them because we felt they 
breached American security interests in 
southeast Asia. 

What is our political interest in South 
Vietnam today? If it still calls for a 
pro-Western government and an Ameri- 
can “presence” in South Vietnam, a state 
of warfare is going to continue in that 
part of the world for decades to come, 
unless we get into world war III before 
that time. 

I again close another speech in which 
I set forth my opposition to this war by 
warning that, if we get into this third 
world war, then we are not going to leave 
a legacy to future generations of 
America. We are going to leave them 
only a horror-ridden planet, due in no 
small measure to our own doing. 


CONSERVATION OF CERTAIN FISH 
AND WILDLIFE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the: Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 9424) to provide for the 
conservation, protection, and propaga- 
tion of native species of fish and wildlife, 
including migratory birds, that are 
threatened with extinction; to consoli- 
date the authorities relating to the ad- 
ministration by the Secretary of the In- 
terior of the national wildlife refuge 
system; and for other purposes and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr.BARTLETT. I move that the Sen- 
ate insist upon its amendments, agree to 
the request of the House for a con- 
ference, and that the Chair appoint the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BARTLETT; 
Mr. Bass, and Mr. Dominick conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 
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ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, pursuant to the 
order previously entered, that the Sen- 
ate adjourn until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 27, 1966, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 26, 1966: 
THE JUDICIARY 

Warren J. Ferguson, of California, to be 
USS. district judge for the central district of 
California to fill a new position to become 
effective September 18, 1966, by Public Law 
89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Manuel L. Real, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge for the central district of Cali- 
fornia to fill a new position to become effec- 
tive September 18, 1966, by Public Law 89- 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

Mary Gardiner. Jones, of New York, to be a 
Federal Trade Commissioner for the term of 
7 years from September 26, 1966. (Reap- 
pointment.) 

POSTMASTERS 

The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 

ARKANSAS ; 

Irvin L. Cox, Bonnerdale, Ark., in place 
of C. M. Ketchum, deceased. 

A. G. Harvey, Chidester, Ark., in place of 
H, R. Nabors, retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Alyce J. Clay, Butte City, Calif., in place 
of E. E. Case, deceased. 

David K. Burkhart, Del Mar, Calif., in 
place of L. D. King, transferred. 

Olive P. Patterson, Nestor, Calif., in place 
of J. A. Sibley, resigned. 

Lois E. Bevans, Potter Valley, Calif., in 
place of Geneva Christofferson, retired. 

CONNECTICUT 

John J. Di Bella, Brookfield, Conn., in 
place of J. A. Rajcula, transferred. 

Theodore I. Blanchette, Moosup, Conn., in 
place of F. L. Bibeault, retired. 

James C. Murphy, Pomfret, Conn., in place 
of Christina Rowan, retired. 

GEORGIA 

Dennis R. Pittman, Lula, Ga., in place of 

J. E. Jones, retired. 
ILLINOIS 

Albert L. Dussliere, East Moline, III., in 
place of F. T. Huggins, retired. 

Harold R. Bonar, El Paso, Ill., in place of 
P. J. Roth, retired. 

Lynn O. Ogg, Gibson City, Ill., in place of 
H. L. Ernst, retired. 

Francis M. Pope, Ramsey, Ill., in place of 
L. A. Hayes, transferred. 

IOWA 

William’ P. Haroff, Hastings, Iowa, in place 

of A. F. Lookabill, retired. 
LOUISIANA 

Nell E. B. Dominique, Belle Rose, La., in 
place of L. L. Dugas, retired. 

Preston E. Richard, Jonesville, La., in place 
of A. I. Carter, retired. 

MARYLAND 

Carolyn G. Cochran, Whiteford, Md., in 

place of A. M. Davis, retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

John M. Horan, Stow, Mass., in place of 
D. E. Strong, retired. 

Robert T. O'Neill, Williamsburg, Mass., in 
place of W. S. Smith, retired. 
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\.¢ MICHIGAN x 
Jerry F. Horky, Blissfleld, Mich., in place 
of L. L. Corbett, retired. 
Daniel R. Tomak, Higgins Lake, Mich., in 
place of H, K. Peters, retired. 
MINNESOTA Pe ; 
George O. Tveit, Kiester, Minn, in place 
of O; A. Matson, retired. 
Luverne J. Anderson, Sargeant, Minn, in 
place of F. W. Lange, retired. 
NEBRASKA i 
Stanley D. Thompson, Amelia, Nebr., in 
place of Agnes Peterson, retired. i 
Kenneth D. Carlow, Bloomfield, Nebr., in 
place of W. L. McCourt, retired. 
Clair E. Stubbs, Boelus, Nebr., in place ‘of 
R. L. Ferris, retired: 
Lloyd E. Cork. Page, Nebr., in pb H. 
stevens, deceased. 
Rose Rasmussen, Rockville, Nebr., in place 
of Frovin Rasmussen, retired. 
_ NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Franklin C, Barrett, Walpole, N.H., in place 
of G. R. Wallace, retired. 
NEW YORK 
Sherman D. Dowie, Mexico, N. T., in place 
of G. H. Smith, retired. 
Theodore A. Barkley, Salem, N.Y., in place 
of J. J. Beattie, retired. 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Charles C. Brown, Sr., Kittrell, N.C., in 
place of L. B. Ellis, retired. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
S. Earl Feick, Neche, N. Dak., in place of 
L. C. D’Heilly, retired. 
OHIO 
Oscar W. Tisher, Hannibal, Ohio, in place 
of Elizabeth Dunlap, retired. 
Enoch S, Allen, Ironton, Ohio, in place of 
J. B. Davis, retired. 
Charles E. Franz, Sr., Stony Ridge, Ohio, 
in place of L. H. Hurrelbrink, retired. 
OREGON 
William F. C. Borgelt, Tillamook, Oreg. in 
Place of F. G. Ryan, transferred 


PENNSYLVANIA 
William F. Yohe, Fairless Hills, Pa., in place 
of C. B. Wright, retired. 
PUERTO RICO 
Efrain Lamberty, Coto Laurel, P.R., in place 
of M. G. Renta, retired. 
Alma A. G. Head, Penuelas, P.R. in place 
of Ramon Zaragoza, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Ernest M. Cardwell, Elizabethton, Tenn., in 
place of G. G. Shell, retired. 
George B. Moore, Oakdale, Tenn., in place 
of A. E. Davis, retired. 
TEXAS 
Lowell C. Shuler, Bonham, Tex., in place 
of E. M. Spence, retired. 
Theo B. Boydstun, Killeen, Tex., in place of 
E. D. Massey, retired, 
UTAH 
Ned B. Mitchell, Altamont, Utah, in place 
of L. J. Orr, retired. 
WASHINGTON 
Gordon J. Donovan, Ferndale, Wash., in 
Place of R. M. Mohrmann, deceased. 
WISCONSIN 
Robert E. Dyer, Ferryville, Wis., in place of 
F. M. Dagnon, retired. 
Alan L. Christensen, Montello, Wis. in 
place of C. F. John, transferred. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive nomination confirmed big 
the Senate September 26, 1966: 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT 


Eva B. Adams, of Nevada, e Me TH 
the Mint for a term of 5 years. 


wt 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A Promising Addition to the Nation’s No. 1 
Business—Education 


EXTENSION ae REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks, I include remarks made by our 
distinguished Speaker on the occasion of 
the dedication of a new building by Suf- 
folk University in Boston, Mass., on Sep- 
tember 12, 1966: 


President Fenton, Cardinal , Gov- 
ernor Volpe, Mayor Collins, members of the 
board of trustees, and of the university ad- 
ministration and faculty, General McCor- 
mack, and honored guests and friends, I am 
very pleased to have been included in this 
significant event in the history of Suffolk 
University today in my home city and to 
bring you greetings from Washington and 
from President Johnson. 

I can only commend all of these people 
from President Fenton and trustees to the 
many devoted alumni of Suffolk Univer- 
sity—who have made possible the construc- 
tion of this striking six-story multipurpose 
structure, Our late beloved John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy said that “education is both the 
foundation and the unifying force of our 
democratic way of life—it is the mainspring 
of our economic and social progress—it is 
the highest expression of achievement in 
118 society, ennobling and enriching human 

e. 

How true that statement is, as the scien- 
tific revolution of our era forces us to adapt 
and grow in entirely new ways, as citizens, 
as parents, in our work, and in our leisure. 
We realize that a strong educational 
foundation is imperative if we are to under- 
stand the place of our Nation in history or 
the meaning of the considerable domestic 
and international problems which we face. 
We realize also that education is the unify- 
ing threat connecting our individual lives, 
creating cohesiveness amidst great diversity, 
enabling us freely to discover together what 
steps must be taken to meet the challenges 
of our times. We realize that America’s 
great economic strength—her farm sur- 
pluses, her space successes, her high stand- 
ard of living—has been built only because 
we have maintained a strong educational 
base. And we realize that the social equality 
which we have achleved—imperfect as it is— 
has been achieved, and is increasing with 
each passing year—only because widespread 
education, fashioned after democratic 
ideals, has helped us place greater value on 
tolerance and justice than on bigotry and 
prejudice, 

Though education traditionally has played 
a central role in Americans’ lives, the re- 
quirements of our times demand that it now 
be placed in the forefront of our concerns. 
President Johnson has declared that 
the first work of these times and the first 
work of our society is education.” And why? 

The wonders of our technological achieve- 
ments have raised the level of skill demands 
so high that both basic and continuing edu- 
cation are and will become even more vital 
to each person’s economic success, Our 
Businesses and industries will be able to 
operate efficiently only if we continue to in- 
troduce more and more efficient methods. 
We who are meant to benefit by our own 


discoveries will benefit only if we are cog- 
nizant of the possibilities open to us—for 
medical aid, for crossing cultural bridges, for 
running our households more smoothly, for 
understanding ourselves more completely. 

The hours of time which technological 

change has freed for our use will be used 
most advantageously only as we discover our 
talents and learn of ways to develop them. 
Yes, education is “the No. 1 business of the 
American people” today. 

And this new building here at Suffolk Uni- 
versity is both symbolically and physically a 
part of this No. 1 business. It is part of a 
larger effort throughout the Nation to in- 
crease our higher educational facilities so 
that the doors to postsecondary education 
can be opened to all who are capable of 
attending college. In this decade college 
enrollments in the United States will nearly 
double, and without building programs these 
students will never be accommodated. And 
the need for modern facilities can surely be 
supported by any of us who have seen our 
work suffer because we have had to work or 
study in a poor physical environment. 

This new structure at Suffolk reflects also 
the way in which America’s No. 1 business 
involves everyone. Such cooperative efforts 
between private and public resources will, 
more and more, be essential to the develop- 
ment of all levels of education. 

This building is physically imposing 
enough to speak for itself as representative 
of the Nation’s No. 1 business. 

It stands symbolically and physically as 
representative of private and public concerns 
to enhance opportunities for higher educa- 
tion in an age when education must be our 
first work. 

May it come alive with dynamic and fruit- 
ful activity by faculty, students, and ad- 
ministrators alike. 

Let me offer my congratulations and good 
wishes to everyone who has made this dream 
a reality and to everyone who will benefit 
from its addition to the Suffolk University 
campus. 


Letter of Praise From the Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. MACKIE 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate very much the opportunity to place 
on record for the interest of my con- 
stituents, your letter to me of August 11, 
1966, relating to my voting attendance 
on legislation: 

THE SPEAKER'S ROOMS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN C. MACKIE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JoHN: During the 89th Congress, I 
have relied upon your support for passage of 
vital legislation. Your dedication to and 
conscientious performance of your duties as 
a Congressman are evidence that you are a 
valuable Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I am pleased to note that your voting rec- 
ord during the first session of this Congress 
stands at 93.55%, which places you among 
the exemplary group of Representatives 


whose voting attendance records have ex- 
celled: Further, from the votes taken thus 
far in the second session, it is apparent that 
you. will surpass your previous established 
record, 

I certainly appreciate colleagues such as 
you. I value greatly the friendship that 
exists between us. The dedicated character 
of your public service reflects credit not only 
upon yourself, but your.constituency, whom 
you have represented with great distinction 
and fidelity. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 


The 19th Anniversary of the 
U.S. Air Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26,1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
it has come to my attention that the U.S. 
Air Force has recently celebrated its 19th 
anniversary as an independent branch 
of our Nation’s Armed Forces. I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
that in celebrating this event we should 
reflect for a moment on the history of 
airpower and the role it has played in 
the defense of our Nation. 

It was the ingenuity and perseverance 
of two Americans, Orville and Wilbur 
Wright, that brought airpower into ex- 
istence at the turn of the, century. 
Shortly thereafter the United States was 
involved in World War I, and it was then 
that daring men and their flying ma- 
chines, such as the members of the famed 
“Hat in a Ring,” demonstrated the im- 
portance of airpower both as a weapon 
of defense and as a means of carrying 
the war to the enemy. This importance 
was realized, and it, in turn, was clearly 
demonstrated by the Army Air Corps 
throughout World War II. For it was 
airpower which virtually brought the war 
to an end. 

But the heroic role of the Air Force 
does not end in time of peace. We may 
recall the Berlin blockade, when in a 
combined effort with Great Britain, the 
US. Air Force airlifted 2,343,315 tons of 
food and coal to the people of West Ber- 
lin, thus keeping allve an island of free- 
dom in a sea of communism. 

Today we see the Air Force carrying 
out several roles. It is defending the 
freedom of South Vietnam by both sup- 
porting their troops and carrying de- 
struction to the forces of the Communist 
National Liberation Front. It is carry- 
ing food, medical supplies to the people 
of South Vietnam. It is guarding our 
borders here at home from enemy attack 
from any direction, whether by man or by 
missile. And, as man has begun to reach 
out to the frontiers of outer space, it 
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is the Air Force that has taken the com- 
manding role in the conquest of military 
aerospace. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, as the Air 
Force enters its 19th year as an inde- 
pendent branch of the Armed Forces, 
dedicated to defending freedom through- 
out the world, I ask the Members, and 
all Americans, to reflect upon the great 
e 


Tribute to the Late John Fitzgerald Ken - 
nedy on the Occasion of the Dedication 
of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Fed - 
eral Building, Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, in my re- 
marks, I include a tribute to the late 
John Fitzgerald Kennedy, paid by our 
distinguished Speaker on the occasion of 
the dedication of the John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy Federal Building in Boston, 
Mass., on September 9, 1966. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE JOHN FITZGERALD KEN- 
NEDY ON THE OCCASION OF THE DEDICATION 
OF THE JOHN FITZGERALD KENNEDY FEDERAL 
Buiiprne, Boston, Mass. 


It is with profound pleasure and gratitude 
that I join with you today in the dedication 
of the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Federal 
Building. 

As we have continued to mourn the loss 
of our late President, at the same time you 
have been building. This is what he would 
want you to do—this man of faith, who took 
@ lively pride in his native Massachusetts. 

Today this Federal building is not just an- 
other structure in our fair city of Boston, but 
it is a beautiful memorial to the man who 
served his State and country so freely and 
so faithfully. If he were here among us 
today, I am certain he would summon us to 
further service in the cause of democracy and 
inspire us to higher service in the cause of 
freedom. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy had a dream— 
a wonderous magnificent dream—to bring 
America a little closer to the realization of 
the ideals set by the Founding Fathers of 
this country. His dedication to the cause 
of peace and the elevation of human dig- 
nity will always be remembered by this Na- 
tion and the world. 

He walked among the people trying to get 
them to do the right thing. He looked after 
all citizens. He looked after the freedom 
of men, women, and children whether they 
were black or white, Catholic or Protestant, 
Jew or gentile, privileged or of low birth. 

But above all else, in everything he did, 
John F. Kennedy gave proof of his supreme 
dedication to the cause of peace and free- 
dom. To him these were the transcendent 
needs of our time—at home as well as in the 
entire world. 

Born in this city on May 29, 1917, he was 
reared by strong and farsighted parents to 
be energetic, brave, industrious, knowledge- 
able, and wise, and these were the traits 
which characterized every crowded hour of 
his full, rich, and warm personal and public 
life. 
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On January 9, 1961, as President-elect of 
the United States he appeared before the 
State legislature of his home State of Massa- 
chusetts. In discussing the challenge before 
public servants, he summarized his own 
credo in these few lines as he approached 
the office which would lead, ultimately, to 
his death: 

“Of those to whom much is given, much is 
required. And when at some future date the 
high court of history sits in Judgment on 
each one of us—recording whether in our 
brief span of service we fulfilled our re- 
sponsibilities to the state—our success or 
failure, in whatever office we may hold, will 
be measured by the answers to four ques- 
tions: were we truly men of courage—were 
we truly men of judgment—were we truly 
men of integrity—were we truly men of dedi- 
cation.” 

He also stated in this address that cour- 
age, judgment, integrity, dedication were 
the qualities which, with God's help, he 
hoped would characterize our Government's 
conduct in the four stormy years that lay 
ahead. And he humbly asked God’s help 
in his undertakings. 

John F. Kennedy brought to America a 
new compassion for the lot of his fellow 
man, a new respect for the rights of all 
men and a new hope for the brotherhood 
and dignity of man. 

In President Kennedy’s death we lost a 
friend, a good man, and a great leader. But 
let us pray on this occasion that with the 
years we shall not lose the will which he 
awakened within us—the will to follow the 
course which he had set for us. 

This Federal building will be a constant 
reminder of the fact that he told us on a 
cold day in January in 1961 “... ask not 
what your country can do for you, ask what 
you can do for your country.” 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt, 1909-66 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to add my own to the many 
voices of tribute which have been heard 
this month following the death of the 
Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. 
Hochwalt, secretary general of the U.S. 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion and former director of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference’s Educa- 
tion Department. 

As a member of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, I had the opportunity 
on many occasions to be present when 
Monsignor Hochwalt testified on educa- 
tion legislation. 

He was a vigorous exponent of his own 
view but was always respectful of the 
views of others and willing to understand 
the perspective of persons of differing at- 
titudes. 

I think it is fair to say that Monsignor 
Hochwalt’s leadership, his sense of fair- 
mindedness and his devotion to improv- 
ing American education contributed sig- 
nificantly to the enactment of the his- 
toric Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965. 
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Not only his church but the entire Na- 
tion has lost a leader for education in 
— death of Msgr. Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt. 


Nikola Petkov 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, Bul- 
garia was one of the victims of postwar 
communism in the Balkans. But even 
after it was engulfed in a Communist 
sea, its political leaders still struggled 
for democracy and the working of free 
institutions. This was not easy, for the 
powerful steamroller policy of the Com- 
munists, supported by Moscow, sought to 
crush all opposition elements and 
groups. The Communists were success- 
ful in silencing and smothering all op- 
position, except the sturdy agrarian 
group, which, led by its stout-hearted 
chief Nikola Petkov, held out. Petkov 
and his followers carried on their strug- 
gle for more than 2 years, but theirs 
seemed a hopeless cause. And with the 
arrest of Petkov in June 1947 and his ex- 
ecution the following September 23, all 
opposition to communism in Bulgaria 
came to an end. 

The treacherous act of executing Pet- 
kov put a definitive end to freedom and 
democracy in Bulgaria, and the lights 
went out in the homeland of the brave 
Bulgarian people. The catastrophic 
events that led to Soviet ascendency and 
then complete Communist domination 
over Bulgaria form a sad chapter in the 
wartime and postwar diplomacy of the 
West. Bulgarian democratic leaders 
such as George Dimitrov—not to be con- 
fused with Communist George Dimi- 
trov—and Nikola Petkov were well 
aware, even before the end of the war, 
that communism was their deadly foe, 
and they were prepared to fight it re- 
lentlessly and at any cost, 

An armistice with the Allies was signed 
on October 28, 1944, and an Allied Con- 
trol Commission in Bulgaria was estab- 
lished. From that time to the execution 
of Petkov, the democratic leaders fought 
Communists with all the means at their 
disposal. But all their attempts to sal- 
vage freedom and democracy in Bulgaria 
were frustrated, for Soviet leaders 
seemed determined to rob Bulgarians of 
their freedom. Nikola Petkov, with the 
solid support of his people, still hoped 
to keep Bulgaria free. But by 1947 his 
was a lost cause, and in the face of Com- 
munist threats, blackmail, arrests, im- 
prisonments, and terrorism, he was 
doomed. 

It was on June 5, 1947, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Communists proclaimed their 
unchallenged supremacy in Bulgaria. 
They arrested and subsequently tried 
and hanged the bravest champion of 
democracy in the whole Balkan Penin- 
sula. But Nikola Petkov of Bulgaria, 
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that stanch and violent fighter for de- 
mocracy and freedom, lives on in the 
hearts of free men everywhere, and it 
is a privilege to honor his memory today. 


Congressman Bow’s Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I sense a deep 
unrest throughout the United States, as 
we enter the autumn months of 1966. 
Americans are troubled by the war in 
Vietnam. They are deeply disturbed by 
riots and demonstrations and the break- 
down of law and order in many of our 
cities and towns, They are worried about 
the increase in the cost of living and 
about the heavy burden of taxation that 
takes too large a share of every man’s 
earnings. They are concerned about 
criticism of America, both at home and 
abroad. Many seem uncertain about 
what measures should be taken to correct 
the difficulties that plague our Nation; 
others shrug their shoulders and turn to 
more pleasant thoughts or activities. I 
sense that many Americans are losing 
faith in government. The political ap- 
athy we encounter can only be explained 
by a loss of faith in the ballot and in the 
free elections by which our people have 
always decided the future course of the 
Nation. 

I think it is time to say once again, and 
as often as possible, that we still have 
the greatest nation on earth. We still 
provide more of the good things of life 
to a greater number of people than any 
other system of government or of eco- 
nomics that has ever been developed. 
Each of us enjoys more personal liberty 
and more opportunities than we could 
find in any other society in this world. 
We have a right to be troubled about the 
problems I have mentioned, but we have 
the will and the strength to solve them 
if all Americans will take time to think 
and study, devote their energies to par- 
ticipation in their own Government, give 
as much of themselves to the future of 
America as they give to the less impor- 
tant activities that occupy our time and 
attention. 

One of my primary objectives in Con- 
gress has been to stimulate interest in 
government and to keep my constituents 
informed about the work of Congress and 
my own work as their Representative in 
Washington. I have done so with weekly 
newsletters, legislative reports, question- 
naires, and a report at the close of each 
Congress since I have been a Member. 
Although this Congress appears likely to 
drag on for several more weeks or 
months, the time has come for my re- 
port, in this case an interim report, on 
the work we have done since January 4, 
1965. “Congressman Bow’s Report” is 
well known to the people of Stark Coun- 
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ty, who have received it at the close of 
seven successive Congresses. I hope it 
will be equally well received in southern 
Mahoning County and in Carroll County, 
the new areas of the 16th District of 
Ohio. 

VIETNAM 

This Congress met soon after an elec- 
tion, in which the future course of our 
efforts in South Vietnam had been an 
issue. It was apparent that many Ameri- 
cans had cast their ballot for the man 
they believed would oppose escalation of 
the war. Almost 2 years later we have 
more than 300,000 troops in the conflict 
and we seem to be at least as far from 
settlement as we were then. 

Some of us in leadership positions in 
Congress have been called upon for coun- 
sel and advice at White House briefings 
on the war. I have supported the Presi- 
dent’s determination to fulfill our pledge 
to the people of South Vietnam to pre- 
vent the success of Communist aggres- 
sion there. In Congress I have supported 
all of the appropriations necessary to 
supply our troops with food, clothing, 
and other necessities and with the arms 
they need. Like many Americans, how- 
ever, I am impatient with restrictions 
placed on our Armed Forces and with our 
failure to use our tremendous military 
power more effectively to bring the war 
to an end. It must be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion at the earliest possi- 
ble date. To the extent that Congress 
can infiuence the course of the war, my 
efforts will continue to be directed to that 


goal, 
SPENDING AND INFLATION 


Democrat promises that increased tax 
revenue would be used to reduce the Fed- 
eral debt were forgotten as quickly as 
they were made. Although Federal rev- 
enue increased $15 billion in the past 2 
fiscal years, Federal spending has in- 
creased even more. Instead of the 
promised balanced budget and debt re- 
duction, we have an inflation-stimulat- 
55 Wa billion addition to the Federal 

ebt. 

Seniority has brought me the position 
of ranking member of the House Appro- 
priations Committee. If Republicans 
gain a majority in Congress I will become 
chairman, one of the most powerful 
positions in Government. However, 
leadership of the economy forces in Con- 
gress this year has been a disheartening 
experience. The 2-to-1 Democrat ma- 
jority in the House includes some 50 
freshmen Democrat Members who owe 
their elections to President Johnson and 
who support his spending programs al- 
most without question 100 percent of the 
time. Thus, four Bow amendments to 
cut spending by 5 percent were de- 
feated overwhelmingly, even though 
every Member present would acknowl- 
edge that so slight a cut in so gigantic 
a budget would hurt no essential activity. 

However, my amendment to cut the 
foreign aid appropriations $45 million 
was accepted, even though the margin 
was only 5 votes. And in my own sub- 
committee, we recommended substantial 
cuts in the budgets for the State, Com- 
merce, and Justice Departments 
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Inflation is the same as a 5-percent 
Federal sales tax on everything we buy. 
The cost of living shows every sign that 
it will continue to rise. In speech after 
speech in Congress I have predicted that 
this would happen and must happen if 
the administration insists on spending 
extra billions for every kind of fancy 
new program at home, while the war in 
Vietnam continues to grow more costly. 
We can have guns and butter, but Mr. 
Johnson asks for guns and butter and 
strawberry shortcake. 

The President has belatedly acknowl- 
edged that Federal spending does create 
inflation. He now says he will cut Fed- 
eral spending. It is very late in the day. 
His vigorous support for our economy ef- 
forts when appropriations were being 
debated could have avoided much of the 
damage that has been done. 

The retired person on pension and the 
family with youngsters to raise have 
been hit hard by these cost increases. A 
nickel increase in the cost of a school 
lunch may sound insignificant to some 
people, but it is a tremendous item to the 
working man with four or five children 
who need lunch money 185 days of the 
year. This is the kind of thing the 
W: n spenders seem not to under- 
stand. Itis the billions the Government 
spends that create inflation, not the 
nickels and dimes and dollars that we 
spend for food and clothing and shelter. 
The proposed income tax increase would 
only increase the hardship on our peo- 
ple. The cure is in Washington, and the 
Federal Government should set its own 


house in order before it begins cracking 


down on the housewife, the farmer, and 
the small businessmen. 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, WELFARE, AND POVERTY 

The Johnson administration em- 
barked upon the most extensive and 
expensive, and thus far the least success- 
ful, welfare and poverty programs in 
history. The budget of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, not 
including the poverty program, has in- 
creased from $2 billion in 1956 to about 
$12 billion this year. 

I voted for the new programs to pro- 
mote higher education and health edu- 
cation, for funds to continue the success- 
ful National Defense Education Act and 
the Manpower Training and Develop- 
ment Act, for continued support of 
Smith-Hughes, vocational education, 
the agricultural experiment stations and 
land-grant colleges, and for school lunch 
and milk programs. I voted against the 
general Federal aid program for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, because 
it means Federal control of education. 
Educators who belittled Federal control 
are now finding how serious and restric- 
tive it really is. More of them are now 
favoring the Bow bill to give 1 percent 
of Federal income tax collections to the 
States for education, with no strings at- 
tached. The Republican Coordinating 
Committee has recommended that this 
tax-sharing plan, which I first offered 
8 years ago, be extended to a variety of 
Federal-State activities. 

With a billion dollars to spend, the 
poverty program is bogged down in a 
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tangle of poor planning, politics and 
failure. As I predicted when I voted 
against it, it has failed to reach the poor 
in any effective way, 

Often I find that individuals have lit- 
tle knowledge about the extent of Fed- 
eral programs in health care and re- 
search. In fiscal 1966 we spent $6,581,- 
372,121 for Federal health programs and 
the figure will rise this year. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


The violence and bitterness that have 
characterized the civil rights issue in- 
creasingly during the past two years have 
been a major concern to all of us. I have 
introduced two bills relating to this prob- 
lem. The first would make it a Federal 
criminal offense to travel into another 
State to incite or foment riots or vio- 
lence, or to usé the telephone’ or mail 
service to do so. The second would make 
it a Federal criminal offense to interfere 
with any person, because of his race, 
color or religion, in his efforts to go to 
school, to participate in any legal activity 
or enjoy any public service. Whether it 
is a gang of white men attacking peaceful 
Negro youngsters in Grenada or a gang 
of Negroes destroying property and en- 
dangering lives in Watts, the issue is the 
same. We must have law and order in 
this country and these two bills would do 
a great deal to assure it. 

Congress considered two major civil 
rights bills. I voted for the voting rights 
bill of 1965. I voted against the “fair 
housing” provisions of the civil rights bill 
of 1966, but for the bill itself, including 
the Cramer antiriot amendment. The 
failure of the Senate to act on this bill 
makes it very important for the Congress 
to act separately on an antiriot bill, such 
as the Bow bill described above. 


BOW LEGISLATION 


In this Congress I have sponsored a 
variety of other bills that I believe are 
constructive ‘solutions to some of our 
problems. 

With reference to the cost-of-living 
problem mentioned above, I have intro- 
duced a bill to provide a cost-of-living 
increase in social security benefits. This 
would mean an increase equal to the 
rise in the cost-of-living index whenever 
that index goes up 3 percent or more. 
The bill also removes the limitation on 
earnings of social security retirees. © 

Another Bow bill would meet the cost- 
of-living problem for veterans on pen- 
sion by increasing all income brackets 
20 percent. The House has passed a 
4.4-percent pension increase which I 
consider inadequate. 

The Bow medicare bill was incorpo- 
rated in part in the new social security 
medical care program, but without the 
tax credit principle. As yet we have too 
little experience to determine whether 
the medical care program will work well. 
Amendments are under consideration to 
restrict title XIX, financing of State 
medicare programs for those under 65. 

I introduced a bill that would provide 
for private financing of the proposed 
supersonic transport airplane, thus sav- 
ing billions for the Federal taxpayers 
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and giving individuals an opportunity to 
invest in and share in any future 
development. 

Several bills I proposed to improve the 
Federal budget process were supported 
in reports of the Special Committee on 
Reorganization of the Congress. 

One long-term success of which I was 
originally a sponsor, the Public Law 480 
program for donation or barter of sur- 
plus foods, has been modified to en- 
courage self-sufficiency in underde- 
veloped nations. Final action on this 
so-called food for freedom bill is pend- 
ing. 

As a Regent of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, I have sponsored several bills to 
enlarge its services to science and art 
and to the American people. The Smith- 
sonian is an important part of our na- 
tional heritage and I am honored to be 
one of the six Congressional Regents who 
participate in its management. 

MISCELLANEOUS LEGISLATION ` 


I supported the revision of the immi- 
gration laws to strengthen enforcement 
and hasten the entry of skilled persons 
and relatives of American citizens. 
Scores of Ohio families have welcomed 
relatives who might otherwise have 
waited many, many years before they 
could come here. 

I opposed: the rent subsidy program 
that will require all taxpayers to finance 
the rent of a few thousand people whom 
some bureaucrats decide are entitled to 
a better apartment than they can really 
afford. 

I voted for the Drug Abuse Control Act, 
the Mental Health Centers Act, the bill 
to control interstate traffic in stolen pets 
for laboratory uses and many other 
measures. 

I opposed the foreign aid program, as 
I have always done, because it is too 
extravagant. My amendment to cut this 
bill was adopted 187 to 182 on September 
20, saving the taxpayers $45 million. 

Republicans in the House have of- 
fered amendments repeatedly to cut off 
foreign aid to any nation trading with 
North Vietnam or Cuba, -These amend- 
ments met strong opposition from the 
Johnson administration, but we haye 
been successful in putting this restriction 
into the foreign aid appropriation meas- 
ure and I trust the Senate will accept it. 

I, opposed construction of a mansion 
for the Vice President, 

I supported the GI bill for post-Ko- 
rean war veterans. 

There were 383 rollcalls and quorum 
calls in the first session and there have 
been 300 already this year. Thus, it 
would be impossible to list with this re- 
port a complete voting record. My rec- 
ord for attendance at rollcall votes in 
the past 16 years has been well over 90 
percent, considerably above the average 
for all Members of the House. I will be 
glad to answer any questions concern- 
ing a particular vote. 

DISTRICT PROGRESS 

The 16th District has made remark- 
able progress in the past 16 years, some 
of it with the help of Federal contracts 
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for our industries and Federal projects 
for our cities that I was able to guide 
through the pitfalls of bureaucracy. 
Only a few days ago I broke the ice on a 
public housing project for the elderly 
that had been frozen in a bureaucratic 
jam for months. 

Federal aid projects for our district in 
recent years have included several new 
buildings, both classrooms and dormi- 
tories, at the College of Wooster, Mount 
Union College, and Malone. Several of 
our hospitals have benefited from Hill- 
Burton Federal grants, a program I have 
always supported. 

On October 1 and 2 we celebrate the 
20th anniversary of progress at Akron- 
Canton Airport, whose fine terminal 
building is a project I originated in my 
Appropriations Subcommittee. Akron- 
Canton has received over $1,700,000 in 
Federal assistance. 

The Federal-aid highway program has 
helped to improve roads and provide em- 
ployment for thousands in our district. 
Interstate 77 is another project that I 
initiated, having it added to the inter- 
state system after it had been overlooked 
in original planning. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent $219 million on it to 
date, and $13,980,000 on the freeway in 
Canton, 

Architects’ drawings are now in final 
preparation for the new post office build- 
ing and remodeling of the old Federal 
building in Canton. Local arguments 
about the site and interagency disagree- 
ment between the GSA and the Post Of- 
fice Department have delayed construc- 
tion of this project for more than 4 
years after I secured in advance full 
appropriations for the work. We have 
20 other new post offices in the 16th and 
plans for Massillon and Wooster are well 
advanced. 

Several of our towns now have new 
sewage treatment projects and applica- 
tions for aid for Alliance, Beloit, Uhrichs- 
ville-Dennison and others are under con- 
sideration. Canton has received an ini- 
tial grant for its air pollution study and 
Stark County has received a grant for 
a geriatrics center. We have received 
many thousands of dollars for our var- 
ious “poverty” programs, of which.Head- 
start seems to be the most notable suc- 
cess. Also advancing is the project for 
a Stark County vocational. education 
center. Stark County was eligible for 
depressed area aid for only a short pe- 
riod of time, but we received Federal aid 
for projects in Massillon, Minerva, and at 
Atwood Lake during that period. A 
number of nursing homes have had Fed- 
eral assistance. 

There seems to be a growing tendency 
to measure the performance of a Con- 
gressman as though he were a bagman, 
responsible for getting special favors and 
unusual treatment for his area in pref- 
erence to the 434 other congressional dis- 
tricts. One freshman Congressman was 
credited with bringing to his district 
Federal spending exceeding 1 percent of 
all the money the Federal Government 
spends, a ridiculous claim. Actually, all 
Federal aid programs are based upon 
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formulas that determine how much each 
State may receive. Applications must 
originate with local agencies, usually un- 
der the control of a State office that 
established the priorities. Likewise, 
Federal contracts must go to the lowest 
responsible bidder and anyone who 
claims he can get a contract for his 
District because of influence is claim- 
ing that he violates the law. 

A Member of Congress can advise and 
suggest consideration for his firms and 
his communities. He can make certain 
they get fair treatment. He can smooth 
out the rough spots and expedite action. 
To do these things well, he must know 
his way around. Washington and that 
takes time and experience. 

Every Ohio taxpayer should know that 
Federal aid costs Ohio more than Ohio 
can receive. In terms of Federal aid 
received. as against Federal taxes. paid, 
the nonindustrial States get a larger cut 
of the pie. Many Ohio people oppose 
Federal aid on principle.. Others oppose 
it because of this economic disadvantage. 
But regardless of these objections, when 
the Federal aid program is in effect and 
when there are worthwhile purposes for 
which it can be used, our State, our 
counties and communities should take 
advantage of it and I am happy to help 
them do so, 

PERSONAL 


Our big Government touches our daily 
lives in hundreds of ways and as a result 
many of us have difficult problems with 
Federal agencies; Each year thousands 
of people write and call me for informa- 
tion and assistance on veterans, social 
security, immigration,. tex, education, 
and other matters. This is assistance 
that I am glad to be able to give. 

Tt is a great privilege and honor to 
serve in the House of Representatives. 
Whatever the cynics may say, the fact is 
that the overwhelming majority of men 
and women who are Members of Con- 
gress are sincere, honest, and dedicated 
Americans who are doing their best, as 
each of them views the issues, to preserve 
and protect this system of government 
and this way of life. I am greatly in- 
debted to the voters of Stark, Tuscara- 
was, and Wayne Counties who have 
chosen me as their Representative since 
1951. I have used the great advantages 
of seniority and experience to serve them 
well and I look forward to the privilege 
of continuing that service in behalf of 
the citizens of Stark; Carroll, and south- 
ern Mahoning Counties. 


H.R. 13266 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Bar As- 
sociation of the City of New York has ad- 
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vised me that it will conduct a broad 
panel discussion of my bill H.R. 13266, a 
measure to privately finance the super- 
sonic transport—SST. 

The chairman of the bar’s aeronautics 
committee, Mr. Robert E. Young, of the 
law office of Gilbert, Segall and Young, 
has tentatively set down the date of No- 
vember 16, 1966, for the discussion. Other 
committees of the bar association may 
participate in the forum, 

While the proposed meeting will cen- 
ter around the various aspects of the 
SST, Mr. Young wrote me that he plans 
“to make my proposal the focal point of 
discussion.” Representatives from the 
Federal Aviation Agency, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank, and Ives, Whitehead & Co., 
Inc,, also have been invited to partici- 
pate in the panel meeting. 

The New York Bar Association is pro- 
viding a great public service in arranging 
this meeting to openly discuss the pro- 
visions of my bill. I welcome any con- 
structive criticism that its members may 
wish to offer that may improve H.R. 
13266. 

I have long been an advocate of using 
private funds to finance projects such as 
the SST, rather than funds appropriated 
by the Congress. My bill provides for a 
Government guarantee of the bonds to be 
issued to develop the transport. It also 
provides for wide participation of the 
public in the sale of securities to produce 
commercially the SST. 

The costs in connection with the de- 
velopment and production of the SST 
are currently estimated at from $4 to $4.5 
billion. Commercial sales and contrac- 
tural obligations to produce the SST over 
a 15- to 25-year period, have been esti- 
nes by industry to total at least $30 

on. 


General Pulaski Memorial Committee To 
Hold 30th Annual Polish Day Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
General Pulaski Memorial Committee, 
Inc., whose headquarters are in my dis- 
trict at 381 Park Avenue South, will hold 
the 13th Annual Pulaski Day Parade on 
Fifth Avenue on Sunday, October 2, 
1966, at 1 p.m. 

The official reviewing stand will be lo- 
cated in front of the public library on 
Fifth Avenue and 41st Street. 

As Francis J. Wazeter, president of 
this fine organization states: 

This parade is held annually pursuant to 
the proclamations of the President of the 
United States, the Governors of the States 
of New York, New Jersey. and Connecticut, 
the Mayor of the City of New York and the 
chief executives of other municipalities, call- 
ing upon all citizens to observe the memory 
of Brig. General Casimir Pulaski. This year’s 
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event will mark the 187th anniversary of the 
death, on October 11, 1779, of this Polish 
hero the War for American Independence, 
who died of wounds suffered at the Battle of 
Savannah. It will also mark the 1000th an- 
niversary of the adoption of Christianity by 
the Polish people. 


I trust all of my colleagues will take 
part in their communities, as I shall, in 
observance of the 187th anniversary of 
the death of this Polish hero of our War 
for Independence. 


Redwood National Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 26, 1966 


Mr. EDWARDS of California; Mr. 
Speaker, all of us who are interested in 
seeing the magnificent and stately red- 
woods of northern California preserved 
in a national park rejoiced last Septem- 
ber 8; when the lumber companies agreed 
to shift their operations to other loca- 
tions. 

Four companies, including the Miller- 
Rellim Co., have suspended cutting on 
approximately 18,000 acres covered by 
the administration’s proposed park and 
have limited operations in the areas 
preferred by -Congressman JEFFERY 
CoHELAN and myself, 33 other Members 
of Congress, and 19 Senators. 

This is an important breakthrough. 
The -forests have been disappearing at 
an appalling rate. Of 2 million acres 
which stood less than a century ago, 
over 90 percent have been destroyed by 
logging, highway construction, and 
erosion. If logging had continued at its 
recent level, in 2 or 3 years there would 
be no worthy site, no major block of 
virgin forest left to preserve and estab- 
lish as a recreational park for all 


Americans. 


But this announcement will soon be a 
shallow, meaningless one unless the 
Congress of the United States meets 
with its responsibilities. I call again on 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs and the House of Representatives 
to act now, before this session of Con- 
gress ends, to pass the 90,000-acre Red- 
wood National Park at Redwood Creek. 

This superior site includes 33,000 acres 
of virgin forest and the world’s tallest 
trees. The site’s potential for a park 
of diversified recreation is tremendous 
because of the forests, the valleys, the 
spectacular and varied coastline, and the 
few streams of the redwood region which 
have not been cluttered with debris and 
siltation from logging. 

We are presented with an opportunity 
for action and it would be a disgrace to 
let it slip by. We must insure the crea- 
tion of a park in which the inspirational 
beauty of these trees is. truly present. 
Let us take steps now to make this park a 
reality. 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. QUENTIN 
N. Burpick, a Senator from the State of 
North Dakota. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, in this temple of free- 
dom we bow at the altar of devotion 
which our fathers set up at the Nation’s 
birth. We would pause now so that be- 
fore we speak we would listen. 

In such a time, with its tumult and 
shouting, for our soul’s sake we must find 
the quiet places, the still waters, the 
green pastures—if our jaded spirits are 
to be restored, our hearts and minds to 
bear the burdens that are laid upon us. 

Grant us this day the grace to live on 
the altitudes of our aspirations. As serv- 
ants of Thine and of the Nation, and of 
the peoples of this stricken, shattered 
earth, save us from false choices and 
guide our hands and minds to heal and 
bind and bless. 

Unto our keeping Thou hast committed 
a national heritage luminous with free- 
dom's glorious light. 

For all the glory which is America we 
bless Thy name. Facing decisions of 
destiny, unite our hearts and minds, we 
beseech Thee, in a mighty purpose that 
we fail not man nor Thee. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. QUENTIN N. BURDICK, a Sena- 
tor from the State of North Dakota, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BURDICK thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
September 26, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3353) to amend the Trading 
With the Enemy Act to provide for the 
transfer of three paintings to the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in trust for the 
Weimar Museum. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

S. 2630. A bill to provide a border highway 
along the United States bank of the Rio 
Grande in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico (Rept. 
No. 1657). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 16557. An act to provide for the re- 
fund of certain amounts erroneously de- 
ducted for national service life insurance 
premiums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, and to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide that certain payments 
under that title shall be made at a rate in 
Philippine pesos as is equivalent to $0.50 for 
each dollar authorized (Rept. No. 1658). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr Mr, EASTLAND: 

S. 3859. A ‘pill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. 3880. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code so as to prohibit the 
intimidation of any person to prevent him 
from dealing in the products of or doing 
business with whomever he may choose or 
lawfully engaging in a trade, business, or pro- 
fession; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 3861. A bill for the relief of Anna Elsa 

Bayer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3862. A bill to prohibit the use of cer- 
tain park and recreational lands for public 
work projects unless such lands so utilized 
are replaced by lands of a like kind; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Case when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

5.3863. A bill for the relief of Dr. Juan 
Ramon Diaz Zayas Bazan; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DODD: 

S. 3884. A bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph D. Hilbert; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TALMADGE (for himself, Mr. 
Muskw, and Mr. BENNETT): 

S. 3865. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States with respect to the 
rates of duty on certain fabrics containing 
wool and silk; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey: 

S. 3866. A bill for the relief of Francisco 
Renigio Fabre Solino (Frank R. S. Fabre); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


PRINTING OF CERTAIN HEARINGS 
OF THE ANTITRUST AND MONOP- 
OLY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
September 22, 1966, 

Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, on September 23, 1966, re- 
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ported the following original concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 109) ; which, un- 
der the rule, was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the Judiciary one thousand additional 
copies each of the hearings held by its Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly on 
physician ownership in pharmacies and drug 
companies (Eighty-eighth Congress, second 
session), price discrimination legislation 
(Eighty-ninth Congress, first session) and 
distribution problems affecting small busi- 
ness (Eighty-ninth Congress, first session). 


RESOLUTION 


ELECTION OF JOSEPH STANLEY 
KIMMITT, SECRETARY FOR THE 
MAJORITY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 306) electing Joseph Stan- 
ley Kimmitt, secretary for the majority 
of the Senate, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
— appears under a separate head- 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
was authorized to meet during the ses- 
sion of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


HOPE FOR VIETNAM SOLUTION 
SEEN IN MANILA CONFERENCE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to note that on the basis of 
the initiative of President Ferdinand 
Marcos of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines a conference is to be called in 
Manila for the purpose of considering 
the situation in Vietnam. This initia- 
tive on the part of an outstanding and 
popularly responsible Asian leader seems 
to me to be most significant. As many 
of us have indicated, if peace is to be 
achieved, there is a possibility that it 
may well come via the leadership of 
Asians since the area is of most vital 
concern to them. 

Of course, the possibility of the recon- 
vening of the Geneva Conference is not 
excluded. Nor is an initiative by the 
U.N. under the three points advanced 
by Secretary General U Thant. More- 
over, the proposals placed before the 
United Nations by Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg acting on behalf of the Presi- 
dent of the United States open other pos- 
sible approaches. They are a basic and 
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conciliatory U.S. position and, as it has 
been noted, they are flexible. 

While recognizing current military 
necessities, it is to be hoped that at the 
Marcos-called conference in Manila, the 
emphasis will be placed, as the President 
suggested, on the type of negotiations 
which has been advocated in the past by 
President Marcos, President Johnson, 
and Thanat Khoman, the Foreign Minis- 
ter of Thailand. Singly and collectively, 
these leaders have made proposals in the 
past which are worth the most serious 
and immediate consideration and follow- 
through before the war intensifies and 
spreads further. If it does, negotiations 
will become, in my opinion, more diffi- 
cult. Unless there is action on these 
proposals, the usefulness of the various 
routes, such as they are, to the confer- 
ence table which have been suggested 
will have been obviated. With the pas- 
sage of time and the creation of new cir- 
cumstances, the number of options re- 
maining may well be reduced and the sit- 
uation could then become destructive of 
the peace not only of Vietnam and Laos, 
as is already the case, but of all of Asia. 


PARK LAND PROTECTION ACT 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
protect America’s park land. 

Titled “The Park Land Protection Act,” 
my bill will provide the Federal Govern- 
ment with machinery to cope with the 
destructive effects of rapid urbanization 
on our parks and other open spaces. 

My bill establishes in law the require- 

ment that any park or recreational land 
taken for other than park or recreational 
use shall be replaced in kind. This 
means, as my bill says, replaced by land 
“comparable in value, quantity and qual- 
ity.” 
The replacement-in-kind provision of 
my bill would apply both where a Fed- 
eral agency seeks to utilize lands under 
Federal control, and where the Federal 
Government assists the States, or their 
political subdivisions, in financing proj- 
ects which involve the use of parks or 
open spaces under State or local juris- 
diction. 

In the latter category, under my bill, 
Federal funds would be held up until the 
Secretary of the Interior is completely 
satisfied that the taken areas “shall be 
replaced by the State or subdivision with 
lands of a like kind—comparable in 
value, quantity, and quality—and that 
such replacement lands will thereafter 
be used for park or recreational pur- 


poses. 

Should controversy arise over whether 
the replacement lands are of a like kind, 
the dispute would be submitted to a Park 
and Recreational Replacement Lands 
Review Comimssion, which would be es- 
tablished by my bill. This Commission 
would be composed of nine members ap- 
pointed by the President—four from the 
executive branch and five private indi- 
viduals with competence in 
real estate or conservation matters. 

The findings and determinations of 
the Commission would be final. In ad- 
dition to serving as an arbiter, the Com- 
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mission would advise the Secretary on 
the best means of carrying out the act. 

Any and all Federal or federally as- 
sisted projects—including, of course, 
roads—which swallowed up park land 
would be subject to my bill. 

Everywhere around us is evidence of 
the destruction, or threatened destruc- 
tion, of parks, beaches, wildlife refuges, 
and the like. 

The threats, for example, to the Grand 
Canyon and the redwoods of California 
are well known. Urban expressways, I 
am told, have actually sliced through 
parks in San Diego and Chicago, to men- 
tion only a few victimized areas. 

While the President of the United 
States was pressing a program to pre- 
serve natural beauty, highway engineers 
threatened to run an interstate multi- 
lane highway through West Potomac 
Park, site of the famous Japanese cherry 
trees, only a short distance from the 
White House. It has taken a determined 
struggle by a handful of people, myself 
included, to prevent this destruction from 
taking place. 

The need for an effective program to 
protect America’s park land could not 
be more clear. This need is rooted in 
both esthetic and practical considera- 
tions. 

With urbanization swiftly taking hold 
of our country, we must give priority 
consideration to the appearance of the 
landscape or else watch it grow ugly 
in the onrush of steel and concrete. 

The practical side of the problem is 
the changing pattern of America’s rec- 
reational requirements. According to 
park experts in and out of the Federal 
Government, recreation—whether par- 
ticipation in sports or quiet enjoyment of 
nature—is no longer a luxury to be left 
for vacation time. For today’s American, 
with more leisure time on his hands, 
it is an everyday need. 

This need, according to Federal ex- 
perts, is, or will be, particularly acute 
in urban areas. A study of urban open 
space made recently by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development esti- 
mated that while general recreation 
needs will triple by the year 2000, the 
demand for recreational opportunities a 
half hour from home “is estimated to 
increase tenfold” in the same period. 

In the face of these projections, it is 
distressing to learn from the HUD study 
that urban open space is disappearing 
at about the rate of 1 million acres a 
year. 

To reverse this trend, to meet the open 
space challenge before us, will require no 
less than a complete change of thinking 
about park land as well as the develop- 
ment of some new tools to assure its pres- 
ervation. The present concept which 
puts high value on such things as high- 
ways and dams, but no value on park or 
recreational land, must be changed. 

The bill I propose is, I believe, a prac- 
tical way to begin that change. It will 
say simply that parks and open space 
are not there for anybody’s taking, but 
that they bear a real price: replacement 
land that is “comparable in value, quan- 
tity, and quality.” 
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I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3862) to prohibit the use 
of certain park and recreational lands 
for public work projects unless such 
lands so utilized are replaced by lands of 
a like kind, introduced by Mr. Case, was 
received, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3862 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That on and 
after the date of the enactment of this Act, 
no Federal department or agency shall, un- 
less specifically authorized by Congress, uti- 
lize any lands administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior as part of the National Park 
System or a miscellaneous area (as defined 
in section 2 of the Act of August 8, 1953 (67 
Stat. 495) in connection with any Federal 
public works project or other nonpark or 
recreational project or program unless such 
department or agency shall have first made 
available to the Secretary of the Interior, 
without transfer of funds, lands of the like 
kind (comparable in value, quantity, and 
quality) as a replacement for the lands to be 
so utilized. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall determine whether such replacement 
lands are of like kind. Lands made available 
to the Secretary under this section shall be 
administered by him as a part of the National 
Park System, or as a miscellaneous area. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, no State or political sub- 
division thereof shall receive any Federal 
funds in connection with any public works 
project or other nonpark or recreational proj- 
ect or program involving the utilization of 
lands administered by such State or subdivi- 
sion for park or recreational purposes unless 
such State or subdivision gives to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior assurances, satisfactory 
to him, that the park or recreational lands 
so utilized shall be replaced by the State or 
subdivision with lands of a like kind (com- 
parable in value, quantity, and quality) and 
that such replacement lands will thereafter 
be used for park or recreational purposes. 
Any controversy arising between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and such State or sub- 
division with respect to whether replacement 
lands are of a like kind may be submitted 
by any of the parties thereto to the commis- 
non established pursuant to section 3 of this 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established 
a commission to be known as the “Park and 
Recreational Replacement Lands Review 
Commission (herein referred to as the ‘Com- 
mission’) “ 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
nine members appointed by the President as 
follows: 

(1) four from the executive branch of the 
Government; and 

(2) five from individuals in private life 
who are widely recognized for their knowl- 
edge of or experience in, or for their interest 
in, the field of real estate or conservation. 

(c) The President shall designate one of 
the members of the Commission to serve as 
Chairman. Vacancies in the Commission 
shall not affect its powers but shall be filled 
in the same manner in which the original 
appointments were made. Five members of 
the Commission shall constitute a quorum, 
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(d) Members of the Commission from pri- 
vate life shall not receive compensation for 
service on the Commission, and members of 
the Commission from the executive branch 
of the government shall serve without com- 
pensation in addition to that received for 
their services in such branch, but all mem- 
bers shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
by them in the performance of the duties 
vested in the Commission. 

(e) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems advisable without re- 
gard to the provisions of the civil-service 
laws and the Classification Act of 1949. The 
Commission may also procure, without re- 
gard to the civil-service laws and the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949, temporary and inter- 
mittent services to the same extent as is 
authorized for the departments by section 15 
of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 Stat. 810), 
but at rates not to exceed $75 for individuals. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, 
independent establishment, or instrumental- 
ity of the Federal Government information 
for the purposes of this Act; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, Office, establishment, or instrumental- 
ity is authorized and directed to furnish such 
information directly to the Commission upon 
request made by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

(g) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to hear and determine all controversies 
submitted to it pursuant to section 2 of this 
Act and the findings and determinations of 
the Commission shall be final. It shall be 
the further duty of the Commission to advise 
and make recommendations to the Secretary 
of the Interior to assist him in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec, 4. This Act may be cited as the “Park 
Land Protection Act.” 

Sec. 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 25, 1966, the name of 
Mr, SALTONSTALL was added as an addi- 
tional cosponsor of the bill (S. 3765) to 
provide for Federal control over foreign 
banking corporations operating within 
the United States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the several territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, and the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, introduced by 
Mr. Javrrs on August 25, 1966. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at its next print- 
ing, my name may be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 108, making Columbus Day 
a legal holiday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem> 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon] be added as an 
additional cosponsor of the joint resolu- 
tion (S.J. Res. 195) “to direct the Secre- 
tary of Labor to study the operations and 
adequacy of the emergency labor dis- 
putes provisions of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations Act and the Railway 
Labor Act and to make appropriate rec- 
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ommendations for improvements in such 
laws.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 27, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 2393) to pro- 
vide for additional positions to certain 
departments and agencies, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


US. INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICUL- 
TURAL TRADE WITH EUROPE— 
THE GROWING PROBLEMS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
in hopeful expectation of the political 
and economic integration of Europe, the 
Trade Expansion Act was enacted in 
1962. 

The Common Market—composed of 
Belgium, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands and West Germany—was 
thought to be but the first step toward 
political union with hopes of the United 
Kingdom and the EFTA countries quickly 
joining this new union. The EFTA 
countries are Austria, Denmark, Norway, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. 

Many of us believe that the union of 
Europe was, and still remains, a noble 
hope. It springs presumably from the 
desire that never again should destruc- 
tive nationalistic spirits explode into war 
in that part of the world. 

There is no question that expectation 
of European unity was a cornerstone of 
our 1962 policy toward Europe as well 
as a premise of the Trade Expansion Act. 
In this connection, in 1962 Under Sec- 
retary of State George Ball stated: 

The Trade Expansion Act should be viewed 
not merely as an instrument for expanding 
free world commerce and thus benefiting our 
own economy, but as a “solemn political act” 
taken in recognition of the undeniable fact 
of the interdependence of the free world and 
of the need for forging an effective Atlantic 
partnership if the free world is to be strong 
and secure. 


From the perspective of 1966, it is now 
clear that the political aspirations of 
1962 are just not realizable under pres- 
ent conditions. 

The United Kingdom was excluded 
from the Common Market in 1963; and 
if that country were now to join the 
EEC, it could only be after difficult and 
lengthy negotiations. As I see it, those 
negotiations could not possibly be com- 
pleted before the scheduled end of this 
Kennedy round of trade negotiations in 
June 1967. 

Moreover, the Common Market is not 
the outward-looking trade expansionist 
bloc we had hoped for in 1962. Instead, 
it has become inward looking and is now 
putting the finishing touches on some of 
the most restrictive tariff and nontariff 
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barriers to foreign trade that have ever 
been contemplated. 

The full sweep of Common Market 
protectionism was unsuspected in 1962; 
but in 1966 it is there for all to see. A 
prime example is the Common Market’s 
system of variable import levies on 
U.S. grains which could result in a 75 
percent tariff on U.S. wheat when the 
new prices go into effect next year. In 
addition, our corn will probably be forced 
to surmount a variable levy amounting 
to a 41-percent tariff. 

Barriers of this magnitude are shock- 
ingly protectionist, with the height of the 
leyy directly proportional to the cost of 
the imported grain. The lower the CIF— 
cost-insurance-freight—price, the higher 
the levy. 

Consequently, because of the develop- 
ments of the past 4 years—largely un- 
foreseen in 1962—the political events we 
expected to accompany the Kennedy 
round negotiations would appear to be 
no longer even reasonable hopes; and 
therefore we must now view these nego- 
tiations as wholly economic in character. 
That means we should negotiate with the 
Common Market on the basis of econom- 
ic reciprocity. That would be in the 
tradition of Cordell Hull. 

There are grave dangers in the Ken- 
nedy round for the international eco- 
nomic position of the United States as 
a whole. The dangers to our balance-of- 
payments position should be both under- 
stood and faced up to; and if the nego- 
tiations are to be successful in any mean- 
ingful sense, they must result in real 
reciprocity. In other words, any conces- 
sions we make which benefit the Common 
Market countries should be compensated 
for by concessions they make to the bene- 
fit of the United States. 

Let me dwell briefly on the importance 
of our European trade, particularly our 
agricultural trade, on the continuing and 
new critical balance-of-payments prob- 
lem which faces both the Government 
and the people of the United States. 

During the year July 1, 1964, to June 
30, 1965, the U.S. merchandise export sur- 
plus amounted to some 86.6 billion, of 
which 82 billion was accounted for in net 
exports to the Common Market-EFTA 
countries. Note that this net export sur- 
plus occurred when the United States 
had a substantial overall balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

It is clear, therefore, that if the United 
States were to make significant conces- 
sions in the Kennedy round which ad- 
versely affected our trade surplus with 
the Common Market-EFTA countries, 
this continuing unfavorable balance of 
payments could only suffer further; and 
that indeed. would be a serious matter. 

It would seem pertinent to predict 
what effect the present Common Market 
offers we understand have been made in 
the Kennedy round, if accepted, would 
have on the U.S. trade surplus; because 
some $1.7 billion of our $2 billion Com- 
mon Market-EFTA export surplus was 
accounted for by agricultural exports. 

With the Common Market, our net sur- 
plus in agricultural exports was $1.1 bil- 
lion, out of a total surplus of $1.5 billion. 
With the EFTA countries, our net sur- 
plus in agricultural exports was $571 mil- 
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lion; and in nonagricultural exports, the 
United States actually had a deficit of 
$127 million. 

It is well known that the European 
countries are mounting a massive attack 
on our tariffs in chemicals, manmade 
fibers, and machinery in the hope of 
further penetrating the U.S. market in 
these products. This has become clear 
as a result of their position with respect 
to the “tariff disparities” issue, and the 
American selling price issue. These are 
industries in which we have been selling 
more abroad than we import. 

But if any agreement is concluded 
which sacrifices our agricultural markets 
in Europe, and which at the same time 
erodes our net export surplus in indus- 
trial products, there can only be an in- 
crease in our continuing unfavorable bal- 
ance of payments. 

It is clear, therefore, that the United 
States must at least maintain its agri- 
cultural exports to the Common Market 
countries, because there lies our major 
net export surplus. Furthermore, I 
have not heard a single major US. 
industry express the belief that it will 
reap substantial gains in net exports 
from the industrial negotiations in 
question. 

At least maintaining our agricultural 
position in the Common Market is par- 
ticularly significant to those who believe 
in the expansion of world trade, because 
it is in agriculture that the United States 
has a clear and substantial competitive 
edge over the nations of the Common 
Market. 

Nevertheless, there would seem to have 
been no offer by the Common Market, in 
negotiations incident to the Kennedy 
round, to reduce these shocking protec- 
tionist variable levies, which, as I have 
mentioned, could be as high as 75 percent 
on U.S. wheat, and 41 percent on US. 
corn. 

If the Common Market variable grain 
levies are not cut in these Kennedy round 
negotiations, after July 1, 1967, they will 
stand at about the following levels for 
representative grades of the grains listed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a table showing the levels for 
representative grades of the grains listed. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is our understanding that the Common 
Market countries will propose three ma- 
jor elements as a part of the proposed 
World Grains Agreement which the 
Common Market desires as a replace- 
ment for the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 

First. A method for determining the 
contribution of each signatory country 
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to food aid for developing nations. Re- 
garding their own contributions, how- 
ever, the Common Market countries 
would incur a food-aid obligation only to 
the extent that its grain production ex- 
ceeded 90 percent of its grain consump- 
tion; 

Second. Rigid world prices for all 
grains set at present Canadian levels for 
feed grains, and above present Canadian 
levels for wheat; 

Third. A method for defining and 
freezing present levels of price supports 
for the grain producers of each country. 

It is clear these proposed elements 
would favor French agriculture at the 
expense of the agricultural economies 
of other countries, especially that of the 
United States. 

In 1963-64, the nations of the Common 
Market imported 24 percent of their 
grain requirements, The United States 
supplied about half of that amount. 

In the light of our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem, we do not believe the 
United States should accept anything 
less than this share of that market. Ac- 
tually, based on the original intent of 
the Trade Expansion Act, the negotia- 
tors for the United States could well in- 
sist on a further expansion as against 
any contraction, in accordance with the 
thrust of the title, “Trade Expansion 
Act.” The way General de Gaulle ap- 
pears to be directing the decisions, how- 
ever, unless the competitive position of 
U.S. agriculture is recognized, it might 
be termed, “Trade Contraction Act.” 

What we understand are the negotiat- 
ing proposals of the Common Market 
would not improve access to EEC markets 
for foreign grain suppliers, including 
the United States. 

In addition, if our understanding is 
correct, this EEC proposed method for 
fixing a country’s food-aid contribution, 
when adopted, would concern only a na- 
tion’s concessional export obligations, 
without in any way establishing a com- 
mercial import obligation. Moreover, 
the method might allow the Common 
Market countries to have no liability for 
concessional grain exports or donations, 
because their production is now only 86 
percent of their consumption. 

We believe also that the high price 
levels we understand are currently being 
proposed by the Common Market for 
agricultural products would reduce con- 
sumption, and therefore, in the long run, 
would reduce the growth of these agri- 
cultural markets. In any case, such pro- 
posal could not promote expanded trade 
in agricultural commodities, particularly 
feed grains. 

If there is little prospect for substan- 
tial gains on the industrial side of nego- 
tiations, and the prospect on the agricul- 
tural side is for a limited access agree- 
ment, there would seem to be no hope 
for expanding, or even maintaining, the 
present U.S. market position; in fact 
there would appear to be every prospect 
for a deterioration of that position; and 
such a development would only further 
exacerbate our continuing unfavorable 
balance of payments. 

As has so often been stated by people 
responsible for the implementation of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962, no 
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industrial agreement should be con- 
cluded in the Kennedy round unless it is 
combined with a “satisfactory” agricul- 
tural agreement. 

This was told to me personally by Sec- 
retary Herter some 2 years ago when I 
visited him with Mr. Fred Heinkel, presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion; and was corroborated by Ambassa- 
dor Blumenthal when I visited with him 
in Geneva only last spring. 

In our opinion, a satisfactory agricul- 
tural agreement must include a down- 
ward revision, over a period of time, of 
the variable levies of the Common Mar- 
ket—to us the only way to assure a 
normal competitive expansion of agri- 
cultural trade. 

Any industrial agreement should be 
conditional upon the approval by the 
countries in question of an agricultural 
agreement, because any international 
commodity agreement must be imple- 
mented by the Congress; and that might 
not be possible before the June 1967 
expiration deadline of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act. 

Let us not delude ourselves into think- 
ing that economic losses suffered in 
U.S. trade with the Common Market as 
a result of unsatisfactory agreement will 
be compensated for by demands in other 
market areas; because outside the EEC- 
EFTA countries, remaining markets are 
either limited, or exist in countries which 
do not have sufficient hard currency re- 
~via to constitute meaningful mar- 

ets. 

If the above objectives cannot be 
achieved within the time limits of the 
Kennedy round, would it not be more 
in the interest of the United States to 
wait until Congress considers possible 
extensions and amendments to the Trade 
Expansion Act, rather than rushing to 
beat the arbitrary deadline in question? 

There is a great deal at stake for U.S. 
farmers, for U.S. industry which supplies 
our farmers with feed, seed, fertilizer, 
and equipment, for U.S. labor, and in 
connection with our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Accordingly, I hope we 
do not rush into any hasty and there- 
fore ill-conceived agreement. 

Most of the fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems which currently face the United 
States result from the extent to which 
we are both defending Europe and the 
rest of the free world and financing Eu- 
rope and the rest of the free world; and 
this should be recognized as we insist on 
true reciprocity in these Kennedy round 
negotiations. 


RETURN OF PAINTINGS TO 
GERMANY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call attention to a bill that was passed 
yesterday with relation to the return of 
certain German paintings. I initially 
objected to the passage of this bill be- 
cause of my concern for the solvency of 
the war claims fund. 

These paintings were vested by the 
U.S. Government as German property. 
All such enemy property is eventually 
sold with the proceeds going to the war 


claims fund. This fund, in turn is used 
to pay the claims of American nationals 
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against the Nazi government of Ger- 
many. 

The fund now totals $235 million and 
is expected eventually to be $285 million. 
Claims which have been filed by small 
businesses—which have priority—total 
$146,736,569.33. In addition, there re- 
main unsatisfied, the claims of 6,540 in- 
dividuals and nonprofit corporations. 
In light of these figures, it seemed in- 
appropriate to return this property— 
worth probably $1 million—which would 
result in a depletion of the fund and a 
proportionate reduction in the claims 
paid. 

On the equities, it appears that these 
paintings were not per se “Nazi” prop- 
erty or stolen from others, but that these 
were paintings stolen from a museum in 
what is now Communist East Germany 
in the 1920’s, before the Nazis came to 
power, and somehow found their way 
into the hands of an American. 

It is my understanding also that the 
President will present these paintings to 
Dr. Erhard while he is in this country 
on a state visit this week and that this 
presentation is of importance to German- 
American relations at this time, par- 
ticularly in light of circumstances 
within the NATO alliance. Because the 
Department was persuasive in arguing 
for the passage of this bill for these 
reasons, I removed my objections and 
support passage at this time. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
address the Senate on the question of 
the impending action on a tax bill to 
deal with the inflationary situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ECONOMIC FORECAST NEEDED BE- 
FORE ACTION ON TAX CREDIT 
BILL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration for the past 9 months has 
been unable to make up its mind about 
what to do on inflation. First they said 
that there was no inflationary danger. 
Then they said that the administration’s 
own anti-inflationary measures were 
adequate and that the economy would 
continue to expand indefinitely. Last 
Sunday, the administration hinted that 
a tax increase may be necessary after 
all to dampen inflation. But through all 
the seesawing of opinion the adminis- 
tration has never given the people or the 
Congress the facts—the assumptions— 
on which the economic predictions were 
based. 

After much prodding, and amid grow- 
ing public alarm about mounting in- 
flation, the administration finally offered 
some proposals to dampen the boom. 
The most important of these is the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit. 
But, Mr. President, whether we adopt 
this measure or not depends on the basic 
economic assumptions upon which the 
administration’s proposal are based. I 
think we have a right to ask the admin- 
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istration, before we pass on this matter, 
what are its assumptions as to the level 
of economic activity in 1967. 

In all the discussion on suspension of 
this tax credit, there has been little said 
about the basic economic assumptions 
upon which the administration's pro- 
posal is based. Yet I believe that the 
wisdom of enacting the suspension rests 
upon this question: What assumptions 
has the administration made about the 
level of economic activity in 1967? Will 
the boom continue, speed up, or slow 
down? 

In short, Congress is being asked to act 
on faith—faith that the administration, 
which has so often been proven wrong on 
the subject of inflation, is now, somehow 
correct. 

I call on the administration to give us 
these assumptions on the state of the 
economy in 1967 before we are asked to 
act on suspending the investment tax 
credit. 

Congress cannot and should not act 
on the administration bill until it has all 
the information on which the adminis- 
tration has based its claim that a damp- 
ening of the economy will be necessary a 
year from now—which is the earliest 
time the investment tax credit will have 
any direct effect on inflation. For all 
we know, the economy may need stimu- 
lation a year from now and it may be 
the worst time to take off the investment 
tax credit. Either the administration 
actually has such information and is 
refusing to reveal it for fear that it may 
raise even more difficult questions con- 
cerning the economy, or it is simply 
guessing. 

In either case, how can Congress act 
unless it knows whether the administra- 
tion is once again basing its economic 
policy on snatching hypotheses out of 
the air, or if it actually posseses good 
reasons why this action should now be 
taken. 

There is general agreement that 
suspension of the credit would have its 
major impact on dampening activity in 
1967, not this year when the restraint is 
needed most. However, it is not clear 
either to Congress or to the public that 
the economy will need further restraint 
next year. It may need just the 
opposite. 

I raise the question because there is a 
serious contradiction in the administra- 
tion’s position. On the one hand, it rec- 
ommends an action which will depress 
activity somewhat this year but even 
more in 1967. On the other hand, its 
spokesmen before the Ways and Means 
Committee have said they are unable to 
tell at this time whether a tax increase 
will be needed next January. They said 
they could neither estimate the level of 
nondefense spending nor the size of the 
defense supplemental which will be 
submitted for fiscal 1967. Since specu- 
lation on the size of the supplemental 
ranges from $5 billion to $15 billion, this 
factor will obviously have an important 
and perhaps decisive bearing on the 
outlook. 

How is it possible to support the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit in 
the light of the administration’s insist- 
ence that it is so uncertain about the 
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outlook for next year that it is unable 
to say whether or not a tax increase will 
be necessary in January? If, in fact, the 
administration has recommended sus- 
pension of the credit without having 
made reasonable assumptions about the 
level of economic activity next year, then 
its proposal is utterly irresponsible and 
without merit. 

For my part, I consider suspension of 
the credit without having some reason- 
able estimates of the economic situation 
next year to be highly questionable. I 
believe that suspending the credit now 
could be the wrong action at the wrong 
time. It could severely depress capital 
spending just when economic activity 
might already be leveling off because of 
natural economic forces. 

Evidence is mounting that 1967 could 
bring a slowdown in activity and perhaps 
even a recession. Fortune magazine's 
“Business Roundup” section said this 
month that the U.S. economy in August 
had the “classic look of a boom topping 
off.” George Shea noted in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 12 that a 
number of leading economic indicators 
have begun to point downward. Uncer- 
tainties about the outlook, coupled with 
the high cost and limited availability of 
credit, may already be having a depress- 
ing effect on capital spending. The re- 
cent survey of capital appropriations 
conducted by the National Industrial 
Conference Board showed a decline in 
such appropriations in the second half of 
1966, the first drop in this indicator since 
1961. Economists polled at the meeting 
of the American Statistical Association 
last month in Los Angeles also predicted 
a sharp drop in the rate of increase in 
capital spending from 17 percent this 
year to 5.6 percent next year. 

As I have said, the critical factor is the 
size of the defense bill for fiscal year 1967. 
Either the administration has this in- 
formation but refuses to reveal it before 
election, or it does not have the informa- 
tion and is asking the Congress to buy a 
pig in a poke. Either way Congress and 
the American people have a right to ex- 
pect greater candor—and I emphasize 
the words “greater candor”—and courage 
from their elected officials. Not only 
would it be good economics; it would be 
good politics as well. 

I repeat, the administration should 
give us its economic assumptions before 
we are asked to act on suspension of the 
investment tax credit which could ac- 
centuate the deflationary forces which 
may exist next year. To suspend credit 
for 16 months will induce businessmen 
to defer marginal projects until the 
credit is restored. This might well cre- 
ate a slump in spending ever greater 
than anything anticipated by the ad- 
ministration. I can think of no action 
that could be more unstabilizing or a bet- 
ter recipe for recession. 

The crucial question before Congress 
today is whether to suspend the invest- 
ment tax credit, raise corporate and in- 
dividual taxes across the board, reduce 
civilian spending, take some combination 
of these actions or take no further anti- 
inflationary action at all. 

Congress should not make this deci- 
sion until it has available to it basic in- 
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formation about the trend of defense 
and civilian spending and its impact on 
overall levels of activity. This is pre- 
cisely the plea that the administration 
has made throughout its months of in- 
activity. Now that it has finally made 
recommendations, we can assume that 
at least some of the necessary informa- 
tion has become available. 

Congress now has a right to this in- 
formation. Indeed, it cannot act with- 
out it. If the administration has, in 
fact, made a far-reaching decision to 
suspend the investment credit without 
this information, then it should with- 
draw the recommendation at once and 
resubmit a program as soon as possible 
that is based upon reasonable estimates 
of the future level of Federal civilian and 
defense spending and its impact on the 
economy as a whole in 1967. 

I wish to point out that the adminis- 
tration has to make these forecasts in 
the President’s economic report for 1967 
anyhow. That report, undoubtedly, is 
being prepared at this moment. I can- 
not see how we can rationally and in- 
telligently act on the investment tax 
credit suspension unless we have these 
basic assumptions economically on the 
part of the administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD & 
memorandum entitled “The Investment 
Tax Credit: An Inappropriate Fiscal 
Tool for Shortrun Stabilization,” pre- 
pared by the minority staff of the Joint 
Economic Committee; also an article 
published in the September 1966 For- 
tune magazine, and some editorials on 
this subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE INVESTMENT Tax CREDIT: AN INAPPRO- 
PRIATE FiscaL Too. FOR SHORTRUN STA- 
BILIZATION 

(Memorandum prepared by minority staff of 

Joint Economic Committee) 

The investment tax credit of 1962 permits 
business firms to reduce their Federal income 
tax liabilities by an amount equal to 7 per- 
cent of qualified investment during the fiscal 
year when the investment property is placed 
in operation (for public utilities, the credit 
is limited to 3 percent). Qualified invest- 
ment includes investment in tangible per- 
sonal property and other depreciable prop- 
erty (other than buildings) used as an inte- 
gral part of manufacturing, production, 
transportation, extraction, and communica- 
tions. The property must have a useful life 
of at least 4 years before it can qualify for 
part of the credit, and a useful life of 8 years 
or more before it becomes eligible for the full 
7 percent credit. Im any one year, the 
amount of the credit may not exceed the 
first $25,000 of tax liability plus one-fourth 
of any remaining tax liability. However, the 
unused portion of the credit may be carried 
back, first to the preceding 3 tax years and 
then forward for as many as 5 succeeding 
years. It is estimated that the credit cur- 
rently reduces business tax liabilities by 
about $2.1 billion annually. The unused 
amount of the credit presently eligible for 
the carry-forward is about $1.5 billion. 

The President has now called for suspen- 
sion of the credit in hopes of stopping infia- 
tion by moderating rising investment de- 
mand. However, whether suspension of the 
credit would have the desired effect is highly 
doubtful and uncertain. There are several 
persuasive arguments to the effect that sus- 
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pension will have little immediate anti- 
inflationary effect and may take a year or 
more to restrain investment spending to any 
significant degree. 

The reason most often given for believing 
that suspension of the credit would have a 
small immediate impact is that there is a 
substantial lag between original capital au- 
thorization or appropriation—the go-ahead 
sign given by a firm for capital construction 
to begin—and the completion of most pro- 
ductive facilities, when the credit can ac- 
tually be taken. This lag has been variously 
estimated, but 9 or 10 months seems to be 
most generally accepted. Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler estimated in February that 
suspension of the credit would tend to re- 
strain those projects which might be in the 
process of construction and operation a year 
and a half or two years from the date of the 
suspension. 

Further evidence backing up the theory 
of a substantial lag in impact is given by a 
recent runthrough of the Wharton Business 
School econometric model. The model 
showed that if the credit were suspended in 
the current quarter, the result would be a 
reduction of only $400 million in the annual 
rate of gross national product in the second 
quarter of next year. By comparison, a $2 
billion income tax increase would cut annual 
GNP growth by $3 billion, while a $2 billion 
reduction in non-defense spending would re- 
duce it by $4.4 billion. 

Dr. Richard M. Bird of Harvard University 
studied the effects of counter-cyclical 
changes in tax measures resembling the in- 
vestment credit in the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the 1950’s and found any effects of in- 
creases or decreases in the credit doubtful. 
There was evidence that increases in the 
investment allowances were effective to some 
degree in stimulating capital investment, 
but only with a lag of some 9 months. De- 
creases in the investment allowances seemed 
to have had little effect, if any, in curbing 
investment. 

Finally, during hearings last March of the 
Joint Economic Committee’s Subcommittee 
on Fiscal Policy concerning tax changes for 
short-run stabilization, 8 witnesses opposed 
the use of the credit as a counter-cyclical 
device primarily because of the lag problem, 
while only 4 supported it. It is significant 
that in its report, the Subcommittee ignored 
altogether the use of the investment credit 
as a short-run stabilization tool. 

Because of the lag in impact, suspension of 
the credit may not only fail to reduce current 
inflationary pressures, but it may dampen 
capital investment late next year when in- 
vestment incentives may be needed as a re- 
sult of a decline of economic activity. A Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board survey of 
the 1,000 largest manufacturers in the United 
States shows they expect to make capital ap- 
propriations of $12.4 billion, seasonally ad- 
justed, in the second half of 1966, down from 
$18.3 billion in the first half. It is estimated 
by the Board that the money is actually 
spent 4 to 5 quarters after it is appropriated, 
indicating a downturn in capital spending in 
the latter part of 1967, the first such drop 
in this indicator since 1961. Economists sur- 
veyed at the annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association last month estimated 
that capital spending growth will drop from 
17 percent in 1966 to 5.6 percent in 1967, and 
that the gain in industrial production will 
decline from 8.3 percent to 4.3 percent. If 
these estimates are correct, we may find Fed- 
eral fiscal policy dampening investment de- 
mand just when deflationary forces are 
beginning to make themselves felt. 

Beyond the question of whether the sus- 
pension would be effective in restraining 
current inflation, there is evidence that sus- 
pension could well have inequitable and in- 
jurious effects on the economy. The most 
productive way to fight inflation is to in- 
crease efficiency and the means of supplying 
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growing demand. This should also be a long- 
run objective of economic policy. Any fiscal 
measure which unnecessarily interferes with 
increasing productivity and productiveness 
is detrimental to the health and growth of 
the economy. 

The effective date of the credit’s suspen- 
sion was designated September 1, one week 
earlier than the date of the President’s mes- 
sage. Those businesses which made invest- 
ment commitments between September 1 and 
September 8 will find the costs of these in- 
vestments increased by over 7 percent. Busi- 
nesses which normally plan investment proj- 
ects several years into the future and are 
committed to fulfilling these plans if certain 
prior capital spending is not to be wasted, 
must also pay higher investment costs. 

Finally, some—perhaps most—of the busi- 
nesses planning to invest before the suspen- 
sion was proposed will continue to make 
commitments for productive equipment be- 
cause the prospects of profitability outweighs 
the costs of losing the credit. These groups 
must now turn to the money market to bor- 
row the difference between funds originally 
available under the investment credit and 
what will be available after suspension. The 
effect could be to put even further upward 
pressure on interest rates. 

While on this subject, it should be noted 
that if the Federal Reserve eases monetary 
policy and works to reduce interest rates, 
as the President suggested in his recent mes- 
sage, investment demand will be further 
stimulated. In spite of any restraining ef- 
fects which suspension of the investment 
credit may have, business will react to lower 
rates and greater availability of funds by 
increased borrowing and capital spending. 
It has been estimated that the investment 
credit is equal to about a one percent reduc- 
tion in interest rates. Reduction of interest 
rates to anywhere near this degree would 
counteract any dampening effects of the 
suspension, It would be well to wait until 
fiscal restraint takes visible hold on the 
economy before monetary policy is eased. 

Another inequitable side effect is the selec- 
tive nature of the impact which suspension 
would have on business. Those industries 
which normally receive a large benefit from 
the investment credit, such as the airline and 
steel industries, will be hurt relative to those 
industries which have not received such 
benefits. Newer firms, which rely on the 
credit as a source of much-needed capital, 
will be placed at a further disadvantage rela- 
tive to larger and better established firms 
which can more easily obtain funds for in- 
vestment internally and externally. 

There is a critical role the investment 
credit may well be playing in the prosecution 
of the Vietnam war. During World War II 
and the Korean conflict, one of the first 
things that was done was to pass legislation 
providing for rapid amortization for facil- 
ities needed for war production, since the 
length of the profitable life of such facilities 
is very uncertain. It is interesting that in 
the Vietnam conflict, we have been able to 
take up the very great strain on capacity ex- 
pansion related to war purposes without any 
special legislation. If the investment credit 
is suspended, some sort of special provisions 
may be needed to provide for war facilities. 

The primary argument advanced by the 
Administration in proposing the credit in 
1961 was that the United States had fallen 
behind Western Europe and Japan in the 
modernization of productive equipment. 
The reason given, and still applicable today, 
was that foreign tax treatment of business 
provides greater incentives to business ex- 
pansion and capital equipment replacement 
than our own laws do. The credit was a 
means of resolving this inequity and helping 
our balance of payments by encouraging 
greater productivity and lower prices for 
U.S. exports. It would seem that now when 
our trade surplus fell in the second quarter 
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of this year to its lowest level since 1963, 
would be the worst possible time to remove 
an incentive to lowering productive costs 
and increasing competitiveness, 

Finally, there is the question of the effect 
of reinstatement of the credit on investment. 
In 1962, business support was won over from 
original skepticism by Administration prom- 
ises that the credit would be a permanent 
part of the tax code. Business feared that 
the device would be looked upon as particu- 
larly suited to counter-cyclical manipulation 
and thus would play havoc with business 
planning. Business prospects are hazy and 
uncertain enough without having the esti- 
mated return on an investment pushed up 
or down at the will of the Administration. 
The Administration would then be breaking 
fuith with the business community if the 
credit were suspended, and it is doubtful 
that business will look with particular favor 
upon reinstatement of the credit after hav- 
ing its original fears borne out. 

On the other hand, suspension with a 
statutory date for reinstatement may have 
different, yet still undesirable economic ef- 
fects. If business believes that the credit 
will be reinstated in January 1968, as the 
President calls for, an “investment vacuum” 
between now and that date could well occur 
to the extent the credit does affect invest- 
ment planning. Business may begin to post- 
pone substantial capital outlays until after 
the reinstatement date, causing a larger than 
anticipated decrease in investment demand. 
If this occurs, there could then be a signifi- 
cant economic setback and a subsequent dis- 
ruptive scramble for investment funds and 
equipment when the credit is reinstated. 

As was mentioned earlier, the investment 
credit does not apply to buildings. The Ad- 
ministration proposes to restrain building de- 
mand by suspending the application of ac- 
celerated depreciation allowances to struc- 
tures. The suspension of accelerated depre- 
ciation would seem to be even more disrup- 
tive to business operation and planning than 
suspension of the credit, since depreciation 
procedures are an integral part of business 
cost determination. The same ents 
presented against suspending the investment 
credit to reduce current inflationary pres- 
sures can be applied to suspension of acceler- 
ated depreciation as recommended by the 
President. 

To recapitulate, the position of this paper 
has been that suspension of the investment 
credit will provide little immediate restraint 
of current inflationary pressures. Restraint 
may begin to take hold next year when stimu- 
lation might be needed. In addition, the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit could 
well have seriously damaging effects on pro- 
ductivity, the U.S. balance of trade, and long- 
run economic growth. 


[From Fortune magazine, September 1966] 
A CLASSIC CLIMAX: IN THE MONEY WRINGER— 
STOCK BUILDING VERSUS HOME BUILDING— 
A SOFTENING CONSUMER MARKET—FARM 
OUTPUT GETS THE GO SIGN 
(By Chief Economist Sanford S. Parker, Asso- 
ciate Economist Morris Cohen, Staff Econ- 
omists Radivoj Ristic, Vivian Howard) 
The U.S. economy last month took on the 
classic look of a boom topping of. A money 
squeeze of old-fashioned proportions de- 
veloped amid renewed overtones of inflation. 
And the imbalance in the structure of de- 
mand grew more serious. For all their new- 
found sophistication, the managers of the 
economy and of business were doing pretty 
much what they used to do in times like 
these. 
Major U.S. corporations were reaching deep 
into the financial markets for funds, and 
coming up with one hand empty. They were 
paying higher rates and getting harsher 
terms than a month earlier for what they 
did get. The calendar filled up with heavy 
corporate bond issues for this month and 


next, a period when many co te certifi- 
cates of deposit also come up for renewal 
at the banks. This was enough to cause 
plenty of nervousness in Wall Street even be- 
fore the banks put up their prime lending 
rate for the third time in nine months, and 
the Fed tightened its leash on the banks and 
their lendable reserves. 

What gave urgency to the Fed’s move, of 
course, was the shattering of the Adminis- 
tration’s wage guidelines by the airline 
mechanics’ strike settlement. Deep anxieties 
about the possible renewal of wage-price in- 
flation have been suddenly stirred up, long 
before anyone expected to have to face that 
peril. Prices are still on the move, and the 
shape of things down on the farm lends no 
great hope for a material easing of the sen- 
sitive indexes for food. If wages should now 
catch up with price rises, reinforce them 
and then escalate with them, the dangers are 
plain. For some, this thought is now fa- 
ther of a wish to curb the boom before the 
fur flies—or the snow (see “The Politics of 
Inflation,” page 101). 

The Fed and the banks, of course, are anx- 
fous to choke off the expansion of bank 
credit. Right through July this expansion 
was just as big as last year’s, running at an 
annual rate of over 8 percent. But unlike last 
year, the demand for funds is being met by 
the Fed only at the cost of tighter, dearer 
money. 

It is the ephemeral pace of inventory 
stockpiling that has been putting greatest 
pressure On the financial markets for new 
financing. Inventory buying approached a 
$13-billion rate in the spring, or 10 percent 
a year, and if anything, it has mounted dur- 
ing the summer. For the fiow of industrial 
production increased 1 percent again in July, 
to nearly 158 on the Federal Reserve index. 
The index, it is true, may not be altogether 
reliable in the summer, owing to unusually 
large seasonal adjustments (e.g., for vaca- 
tions and auto assembly shutdowns for 
model changes), which may prove inapplica- 
ble in boom times. On the face of it, how- 
ever, the index suggests an output several 
billion dollars higher now than in the spring, 
much of it just adding to the current rate of 
stockpiling. 

Yet as inventories grow by 2.5 percent or 
more per quarter, they are getting further 
and further out of line with sales of goods 
to final users, which actually went down 1 
percent in the spring and can be going up no 
more than about 1 percent this summer, 
This kind of stockpiling, in the age of the 
computer, smacks of an earlier age of un- 
controlled accumulation. What is ironic 
about it is that, by intensifying the financial 
strains in the economy, it is undermining 
the very markets for final sales that inven- 
tories serve, 

Construction in particular is suffering 
more and more astonishingly from the pinch 
on mortgage funds, Housing starts, which 
began falling in the spring from a sustained 
rate of close to 1,500,000 private nonfarm 
units, plunged by July to a rate of 1,044,000. 
If that rate continues into the autumn, it 
would translate into a drop of $6 billion in 
the rate of housing activity. Moreover, be- 
tween March and June, the latest period for 
which date are available, the rate of non- 
residential construction fell by $2 billion. It 
is likely to have dropped further by now 
since the rate of contracts for commercial 
projects fell in the spring. In the interim 
there has been a further squeeze on money 
and mortgage funds, which suggests that 
contracts and starts will decline further into 
the autumn, 

TURN IN LIQUIDITY 

From 1961 through 1965 the growth of de- 
mand was helped along by a continuing 
rise in the economy’s relative liquidity, but 
this has now turned. Earlier this year, the 
growth of the public’s holdings of liquid as- 
sets (e.g., bank and savings accounts, short- 
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term governments) began to trail the growth 
of G.N.P., and in July there was an actual de- 
cline in these holdings. This is not alto- 
gether unrelated to the improvement in the 
position of the federal budget. It is back in 
surplus this year on the national-income 
accounts (see chart below), and on total cash 
account it achieved a significant surplus in 
the spring, for the first time in six years. 
One reason was the sales of federal long- 
term financial assets to the private market, 
which will continue to be heavy for the bal- 
ance of this year. 

It is now only a question of time before all 
these developments make an impact on 
orders and production. New orders for dur- 
able goods indeed have leveled out since 
March, and so have order backlogs in indus- 
tries other than arms and capital goods— 
which of course continue as plus factors. In 
the wake of a hot summer, a more temperate 
climate for the economy may well develop 
after Labor Day. 

CLOSING THE POCKETBOOK 

Consumer buying has picked up a bit 
lately, but it shows no prospect of regaining 
real strength. In the winter the consumer 
economy was still roaring ahead by $7 bil- 
lion a quarter or over 6 percent a year 
in total volume of goods and services. Then, 
in the spring, the total volume of purchases 
actually declined a little. Since then, pur- 
chases seem to have risen moderately over- 
all, at perhaps half the former rate. But 
soft spots appear to be developing in a num- 
ber of particular markets. And more im- 
portant, consumers are caught up in a 
squeeze play on their pocketbooks, which is 
developing from a combination of inflation, 
tighter credit, and slowing growth in output 
and productivity. 

Inflation so far this year has eaten nearly 
$5 billion each quarter out of the dollar 
rate of rise in consumer spending. Higher 
prices spur investment, not consumption. 
But many factory workers have not yet fully 
readjusted their spending habits to the 1 
percent dip in their real weekly take-home 
pay since last year-end. To be sure, infia- 
tion could boost consumption for a while if 
there are many wage settlements like the 
one the airline mechanics got—i.e., a sharp 
rise in pay without a similar and prompt rise 
in prices, 1 

Barring a general and huge wage inflation 
in coming months, however, the growth of 
real disposable income is bound to stay quite 
slow. Employment cannot again rise at the 
7 percent annual rate of last autumn and 
winter, or even at half that rate, as it has 
recently; construction is easing and so before 
long will inventory stockpiling. The aged 
sick started recelving medicare checks, and 
federal pay rose in the past couple of months, 
but these boons were in good part offset by 
new medicare contributions, accelerated 
withholding, and other changes in tax timing 
and impact. 

The average quarterly rise in real income 
so far this year has been only $2 billion, 
hardly enough to cover the regular quarterly 
advance in the volume of purchases of food 
and services. And conceivably future gains 
will be even smaller, 

A significant readjustment now seems cer- 
tain to come in the rate of savings out of 
disposable income. According to Commerce's 
revised data, the savings rate eased a trifle 
through the spring, and it seemingly con- 
tinued to do so through summer. Excluding 
the current bulge in farmers’ savings, it is 
almost 1 percent below the 1960-65 average: 
5.5 percent of disposable income. 

Until recently, the savings rate was held 
down by the rapid pace of consumers’ net 
borrowing. But now they are finding it 
harder to “put it on the cuff.” Net new 
mortgage borrowing has fallen, by at least 
$5 billion in the annual rate since the first 
quarter, and most of the impact so far has 
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been in the refinancing of old homes. Some 
of this refinancing cash had been going into 
expenditure (for college education, home re- 
furbishing, etc.). Meanwhile, the rate of 
net borrowing on installment and other 
credit has fallen by $4 billion, mostly be- 
cause of the rise in the rate of repayments 
on past debts, 

Consumers will now have to remake their 
budgets, and this should mean a squeeze 
of up to $5 billion in the present $170-billion 
market for consumer goods—if real incomes 
rise only enough to pay for more food and 
services. 

Various markets are beginning to show 
individual weaknesses. Home-goods pur- 
chases slipped 2 percent in the spring, after 
advancing 14 percent in the wake of the 
excise cut a year ago. Retailers reporting 
to Fortune's semi-annual survey look for 
only a 4 percent rise in volume in the com- 
ing year. Even that may be hard to come 
by, despite the fact that sales firmed in 
the summer (eg, air-conditioning sales 
doubled in July). Appliance store sales in 
general fell 4 percent in the spring, and the 
bad sag in home building will hit autumn 
sales, A similar if slighter effect may be felt 
on furniture, which some retailers in the 
survey already found to be “dragging” 
through the summer, following a leveling 
of sales in the spring at 5 percent or so 
above a year ago. And the arithmetic of 
growth is catching up with color TV, now 
selling at a five-million-unit rate. Sales 
doubled in 1964 and 1965, but seem to be 
advancing only half that fast now. 

Apparel sales have zoomed $10 billion— 
one-fourth in volume—over the past three 
years, but the retailers expect only a 1.5 
percent gain in volume, 4.5 percent in dol- 
lars in the coming year. Men’s wear, up 
only 5 percent in dollars from a year ago, 
has already slowed because more young men 
are wearing khaki. It’s the gals who've 
done the buying, 15 percent more just be- 
tween last summer and last winter. It’s 
been miniskirts for teenagers and a freer, 
comfortable style generally—broader, flatter 
shoes, shorter skirts and lower waists. But 
sales may well lose their recent zest, for the 
couturiers are now trying to drop hemlines, 
and the ladies are resisting. 

Car dealers, whose sales in the spring and 
again in July and early August were steadily 
running 8 percent below 1965, say they ex- 
pect a gain in the coming year. For the 
summer quarter as a whole, Detroit still 
hopes to pull up within 3 percent of last 
year, with a record stock of old models on 
sale and a record start scheduled this month 
for assembly of new models for annual buy- 
ers. But at midsummer, consumer plans to 
buy new cars in the coming six months stood 
about one-fifth below those at the year’s 
start or a year ago, according to Sindlinger 
& Co. surveys. Plans for used cars are down 
less and their prices, off from 1965, have been 
firm recently. 

Nothing in the basic economics of the 
auto market suggests a sustained rebound 
from the spring letdown. Replacement de- 
mand amounted to 5,700,000 cars in 1964, 
and has grown since then by 100,000 a year 
owing simply to the increase in the number 
of cars on the road, and possibly by 100,000 
a year more, if the speedup in scrappage 
rates noted in the recovery years 1961-64 
has continued since then. As for the growth 
in car use, up to and through 1964 it ran 
at about the rate of 2,300,000 a year For- 
TUNE estimated in 1959 in “The Markets of 
the Sixties.” Analysis of trends in the fac- 
tors of growth—new households, new owners 
in old households, and multicar owners— 
suggests no fundamental change in the yard- 
sticks. To be sure, with 1965's sales of 
9,300,000 (including imports), the growth 
in ownership must have increased, but this 
was a bulge associated with the peak in 
the number of teenagers reaching driving 
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age. With this demographic factor now de- 
clining and more young men going into 
service, 1966 sales will shade nine million, 
and in 1967 are likely to run in the neighbor- 
hood of 8,400,000, the basic market. 
HISTORIC CHANGE ON THE FARM 

For the first time since Korea, U.S. farmers 
are in a sellers’ market. And for the first time 
since World War II, they are being encour- 
aged to cultivate more acreage. The nation’s 
agriculture is making a historic turn from 
an era of supply “management” to a period 
of rapid supply expansion. 

Demand has suddenly caught up with sup- 
ply this year. Because of a wet spring and 
a hot early summer, harvests now promise 
to be 7 percent lower for the year than 1965’s 
bumper yields. A burst of foreign demand 
has come atop the domestic boom. Fully 4 
percent of the food and fiber Americans con- 
sume this year will come out of stocks that 
have been accumulated from previous sur- 
pluses. 

The market for U.S. farm products has 
been building up all through the 1960's at 
a rate of 2.5 percent or so a year, after a 
temporary slowdown in the late 1950's. 
Nearly two-thirds of this growth has come 
from domestic consumption, the remainder 
from export demand. 

In order to catch up with demand, farm 
output may have to be increased 8 percent 
next year, or around four times as much as 
it rose in 1965. A decade earlier, output had 
been rising much faster, and crop surpluses 
were piling up from ever more fruitful yields. 
But since 1960 federal programs have with- 


drawn over 60 million acres from production, 


one-sixth of total farmland. As a conse- 
quence, grain stocks have been steadily 
dwindling. In the coming year they will go 
down sharply, to or below what are con- 
sidered minimum reserve levels. Prices of 
corn, wheat, and soybeans are set up 20 to 45 
percent from a year ago. 

Now the Department of Agriculture is 
liberalizing restrictions on plantings for 1967 
crops. An increase of 16 million acres, or 30 
percent, has already been announced for 
wheat. An even bigger boost will probably 
be given later to this year’s 160 million acres 
planted in corn, oats, barley, sorghums, and 
soybeans, which go to feed livestock. Under 
the announced program, wheat output in 
1967 should amount to 1,600,000 bushels. Al- 
though this would be nearly a quarter more 
than the 1965 and 1966 crops, it would be 
only barley more than total exports and 
domestic consumption in the twelve months 
just ended. Exports are now being reduced 
somewhat owing to the severe shrinkage of 
stocks. 

This year’s corn crop is likely to be less 
than 4 billion bushels, down about 5 percent 
from last year’s, and oats, barley, and 
sorghums may be off more—though weather 
conditions could still affect the harvest either 
way. Total consumption, including ex- 
ports, during the current crop year has been 
12 percent higher than indicated 1966 out- 
put, and it should continue to rise in the 
coming year at the expense of stocks. A 20 
percent increase in the 1967 feed-grain crop 
would come in handy, and Washington may 
provide the acreage for it. 

The soybean crop, which has already 
quadrupled since World War II, promises to 
edge above last year’s record 845 million 
bushels, but demands are soaring here. 

Cotton is the only major crop still being 
cut back, by 25 percent from last year, to 11 
million bales. Exports plus U.S. consump- 
tion promise to rise to around 15 mil- 
lion bales, now that U.S. cotton is selling 
on the world market at world prices. This 
would cut the 17-million-bale carryover. 

AS HOGS GO... 

The aspect of the farm situation that most 
painfully affected consumers has been meat, 
The hog cycle hit a low for output in 1961, 
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but the usual recovery, along with soaring 
beef output, brought per capita meat supply 
to a high by 1964. Falling meat prices then 
led to reduced hog breeding and a sharp drop 
in pork output late last year and early this 
year, accompanied by rising prices. This 
has encouraged farmers to increase 1966 pig 
farrowings 10 percent. As these pigs started 
to market, prices began to come down; they 
should fall further as the output cycle con- 
tinues on its upward swing well into next 
year. Poultry prices, which were pulled up 
by demand for a substitute for pork, will also 
be coming down, as will those of eggs. 

Beef prices too will soften, but here the 
biologic-economic cycle is turning the other 
way. Slaughterings have risen only a little 
the last two years, because stockmen have 
been concerned about maintaining their 
herds. They may well prefer to slaughter 
less next year so as to build for the future, 
thereby keeping prices fairly firm. As it is, 
attractive meat prices spurred dairymen, 
whose earnings have long been relatively low, 
to sell off so many of their cows for beef that 
milk output in the spring fell 4 percent from 
1965. Consequently milk prices have re- 
cently been advancing rapidly. Neither out- 
put nor prices can change significantly until 
herds have been rebuilt. On balance, prices 
of livestock products are starting down now, 
and while the average for this year will still 
be 10 percent above 1965, next year’s may 
shade off some 2 or 3 percent, about the same 
as for crops. 

Livestock growers should take in a little 
less income in 1967, after 2 years of sharp 10 
to 12 percent gains, while receipts from crops 
will be held up by higher output. All to- 
gether, total receipts from marketings plus 
government payments (for crop diversion and 
price supports) rose by $2.5 billion last year 
and will be up $3.5 billion more this year, to 
over $45 billion. They will level off next year. 
Production expenses keep climbing, so net 
farm income may be down 81 billion from 
this year’s high $16 billion, but still well 
above the $12.5 billion averaged in 1961-64, 

Many small farmers have left the land in 
recent years, but in 1961-64 the average farm- 
er who stayed in business saw his income 
lag behind the Administration’s wage guide- 
lines. By 1967 he will have just caught up. 
This helps explain why farmers object so 
violently to talk that farm prices ought to 
be brought down, 

Naturally farmers are plowing much of 
their profit back into their businesses, Their 
capital spending was relatively high in 1961- 
64, and last year they put $300 million, or 11 
percent more, into increased purchases of 
tractors and other farm machines. Equip- 
ment makers had been expecting further 
gains of 10 to 15 percent, overall, for this 
year and next. The coming increase in grain 
acreage should make these estimates—and 
similar ones by fertilizer producers—look 
good. While farmers will have to pay more 
to get workers, there’s no doubt that they 
will be able to cultivate their increased 
acreage and bring in their crops, 

INDUSTRIAL SPENDING Boom SEEMS HEADED 

FOR SLOWDOWN 

New YorK.—American industry's long 
capital-spending boom appears to be head- 
ing for a slowdown. 

Raising costs of financing and buiding 
new corporate facilities are prompting many 
managers to schedule deferments of less- 
than-critical expansion projects. Other ex- 
ecutives are turning more cautious about the 
business outlook and scaling down new- 
capacity programs accordingly. Still other 
companies will be winding up ambitious 
long-range expansion programs this year or 
next and don’t see any reason to launch big 
new programs immediately. 

How soon these factors will make them- 
selves felt in industry capital-spending pro- 
grams is problematic. Some companies are 
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reducing their spending a bit this year. 

General Motors said yesterday that its 1966 

capital s; will only match or be ‘‘possi- 

bly. a little lower than” the record $1,322,- 

000,000 it spent in 1955, although it original- 

ly had planned to spend $1.4 billion this year. 

But most companies that are trimming 
some spending programs, including such big 
names as Montgomery Ward & Co. and Dow 
Chemical Co., are focusing on projects 

for next year. Montgomery Ward 
says its 1967 expansion spending may fall as 

much as 20 percent below its expected 1966 

total. And so most economists think it will 

take until some time next year for the show- 
down to be felt. 

George Cline Smith, partner in Mackay- 
Shields Economics, a New York Consulting 
firm, for instance, predicts a “considerably 
small addition to capacity” in physical terms 
next year than this year. But soaring costs 
will keep dollar outlays on new plant and 
equipment in all 1967 about as high as in 
1966, he believes. Though he looks for a 
drop in even the dollar spending rate by next 
year’s second half. 

Also the 1,000 biggest manufacturers in the 
United States surveyed recently by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board told this 
business research group they expected to 
appropriate 612.4 billion seasonally adjusted 
in the second half of 1966 to finance future 
capital projects, down from $13.3 billion they 
appropriated in the first half. The NICB 
figures that usually money actually is spent 
four to five quarters after it is appropriated 
so its survey, too, points to a downturn in 
capital spending the latter part of 1967. 

The last time any NICB appropriations 
survey showed a downturn was in the first 
half of 1961, says Frederick Stevenson, an 
NICB economist. And it was in 1961 that 
actual corporate capital spending last de- 
clined. Since then outlays have soared con- 
sistently. The government estimates they 
will hit $60.8 billion this year, 77 percent 
above the 1961 total and 17 percent ahead 
of last year. 

New Gains, New Worries: For 1967, BUSI- 
NESS ECONOMISTS SEE THE EXPANSION CON- 
TINUING, WITH GROWTH OF AT LEAST 6 PER- 
CENT—BUT THE RATE Is A Brr SLOWER, AND 
THERE Is UNEASINESS OVER INFLATIONARY 
PRESSURE 
Neither rising wages, rising prices, a slump- 

ing stock market, nor sharply rising outlays 
for Vietnam portend a truly radical change 
in the U.S. business climate for 1967, The 
economy will continue to move up; the only 
question is how fast and how high. 

That is the surprise finding of the first 
major forecast for 1967 business by the na- 
tion’s economists and economic statisticians. 
Their consensus forecast, released at this 
week’s meeting in Los Angeles of the Bust- 
ness & Economic Section of the American 
Statistical Assn., calls for a 1967 gross na- 
tional product of $781-billion, 6% above the 
$739-billion expected for 1966—and up 
814% if price increases are taken into ac- 
count. 

The 6% figure is below the 8% that’s in 
the bag for the current year, but historically 
it still would represent a healthy advance— 
particularly for an economy that will be 
holding close to the limit of productive ca- 


pacity. 
STRONGER BASE 


The poll is based on replies to a ques- 
tionnaire completed about a month ago. At 
that time, it represented an uneasy averaging 
of opinions from a majority that expected 
the economy to keep rising in 1967 and a 
minority that saw drastically slower growth 
or a recession. 

But events of the past few weeks—talk 
of more troops in Vietnam, the 2.1% increase 
for a broad range of steel prices, the 6% pay 
boost offered airline machinists, and the big 
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gain in industrial production in July in face 
of a decline in auto output—have gone a 
long way toward firming the views of econ- 
omists. In speeches at the meetings and in 
corridor conversations, few economists were 
predicting a recession in 1967. Now, the 
$781-billion figure would be viewed as a floor 
for the year. 

The same thing is true about price in- 
creases that were forecast by the original con- 
sensus. A month ago, the rate of price in- 
crease—as measured by the comprehensive 
GNP deflator—was expected to decline to 
about 2½ percent in 1967, so far this year the 
rises have topped 314 percent. But in Los 
Angeles, no economist was predicting a slow- 
ing of price boosts. 


1. AIMING LOW 


The government economists on the scene 
were especially vocal—though only in private 
conversation—that the economy would con- 
tinue strong next year. The figures in the 
consensus are “just another example of 
what's going on all through the boom—an 
early forecast that will badly undershoot the 
mark,” observed a top government forecaster. 

“With Vietnam spending almost certain to 
rise at a rate of $2-billion to $2.5-billion at 
least until the spring of 1967,” he said, “prices 
are bound to rise at least as fast next year 
as this. Real output may grow a bit more 
slowly, but 344 percent strikes me as a bit 
low. If fiscal policy doesn’t get more restric- 
tive, we'll still have plenty of overheating 
next year.” 

Economists who use elaborate econometric 
models for forecasting appear to agree more 


with government economists than with the 


poll, A. Gary Shilling, an econometrician em- 
ployed by Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), gave 
the results of the most recent run-through 
of the elaborate econometric model at the 
University of Pennsylvania's Wharton School. 

Assuming that Vietnam spending rises at 
the rate of $2-billion in each quarter between 
now and the end of 1967, the Wharton model 
shows GNP averaging $792-billion next year, 
$11-billion more than the figure predicted by 
the consensus. This also assumes no change 
in federal economic policies in 1967. 

Interpretations 

Most of the difference between figures pre- 
sented by Shilling and the consensus lies in 
a faster growth in real output, with prices 
rising at about the same rate in both cases. 
But Shilling admits the model may be un- 
derstating the rate of price increase “because 
the figures that the model is getting for wage 
increases just look too low“ -a conclusion re- 
inforced by gains in the airline settlement. 


II. SKEPTICS 


Despite the events of the past few weeks, 
speeches at the meetings made clear that 
most business economists are still somewhat 
more cautious than their colleagues in gov- 
ernment or those who place their faith in 
computers. While everyone agreed that de- 
fense spending would continue to rise, busi- 
ness economists—while they could find no 
real signs of weakening—felt that the rate 
of growth of spending in the private sector 
was bound to slow, even if spending for Viet- 
nam continues to escalate. 

The only candidate for an actual decline is 
housing. Charles E. Young, of the Western 
Wood Product Assn., expects private nonfarm 
housing starts to total 1.1-million units next 
year, off from an expected 1.2-million in 1966. 
He sees the drastic squeeze on mortgage 
money continuing at least to the second half 


of 1967. 
Big-ticket items 

A firm fix on where capital spending is 
headed won’t be available until November, 
when the first McGraw-Hill capital spending 
survey is due. But as of now, most business 
economists expect the rate of growth to drop 
sharply next year. 
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David P. Eastburn, an economist and vice- 
president of the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
Bank, believes next year’s capital spending 
gain will be 10% or close to it, compared to 
the 17% increase for 1966 now indicated by 
the most recent Commerce Dept.-Securities & 
Exchange Commission survey. 

Eastburn admits that none of the ordinary 
indicators that customarily call the turn in 
capital spending—new orders for machinery 
and equipment, capital appropriations, and 
the rate at which capacity is being used— 
gives any firm indication that growth will be 
markedly slower next year. However, he does 
think that a pinch is shaping up on corporate 
cash flow. 

“As a loyal Federal Reserve economist,” he 
says, “I do believe that higher interest rates 
and reduced ayailability of credit will exert a 
restraining influence.“ He feels that the 
credit shortage next year will have strong 
impact: Profits will be squeezed increasingly 
by rising costs, wage pressure will be more 
intense, and a slower rate of production will 
lift unit labor costs. 


Accord 


Most economists apparently agreed with 
Eastburn’s views. The consensus was for 
capital spending to drop from 17% 
in 1966 to 5.6% in 1967; for corporate profits 
growth to drop from 8.7% to 2.6%; and for 
the gain in industrial production to decline 
from 8.3% to 4.3%. 

Eastburn said that he considers this capital 
spending forecast far preferable to another 
year of 15% to 20% growth. In his judg- 
ment, the slowdown will mean far less infla- 
tionary pressure and far less overcapacity to 
be digested for the rest of the decade. 

The decline in housing plus the slower 
growth in capital spending means a slower 
increase in consumer incomes, as business 
economists see it. The forecast is for a 5.2% 
increase in the after-tax income of consumers 
next year, down moderately from the 7.8% 
figure expected for 1966. 


III. SUMMATION 


Judging by what was said in Los Angeles, 
the nation’s economists obviously don’t ex- 
pect either rampant inflation or recession 
next year. But even so, they are deeply dis- 
appointed with the Administration’s current 
economic policies. 

The worry, of course, involves rising prices 
and wages. What irritates economists most 
is a belief that the excess demand causing 
these pressures could be removed by a rela- 
tively small and painless switch toward re- 
straint in federal fiscal policies. 

As Shilling of Jersey Standard told the 
meeting, a special run of the Wharton model 
indicates that each $1-billion removed from 
federal non-defense spending would lower 
GNP by just over $2-billion next year, and 
each increase of 1% in personal and cor- 
porate taxes would lead to a decrease between 
$1.5-billion and $1.9-billion in GNP. 

Thus, a 3% increase in tax rates together 
with a $2-billion cut in non-defense spend- 
ing—hardly a drastic proposal—would bring 
a drop of $8.5-billion to $10-billion in GNP. 
In any economist’s book, that would go a 
long way to help restrain serious inflationary 
pressures next year. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Sept. 12, 
1966] 
THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

The current economic situation in the 
United States has the earmarks of a typical 
top in a business boom. If events follow 
their historical course this top will be fol- 
lowed soon by a downturn in business ac- 
tivity. And the measures just proposed by 
President Johnson to fight inflation are 
likely to speed the arrival of the downturn 
or aggravate it or both. 

One of the clearest signs of a boom top 
is a strong rise in interest rates on borrowed 
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money. Such a rise has been taking place 
for more than a year. 

Some people seem to think the Federal 
Reserve Board is responsible for the rise in 
interest rates, and that it triggered the rise 
when it boosted to 444% from 4% last De- 
cember the discount it charges on loans to 
member banks. Actually, at that time, rates 
on tax-free bonds had been rising since early 
1965 and rates on Treasury securities had 
been going up since July. 

It is true that the Reserve Board began 
to ration the banks’ lendable reserves as 
early as the spring of 1965, though it did 
so far more moderately in that year than it 
has since March this year. But in spite of 
such rationing, bank lending has continued 
at a very rapid pace. Fundamentally, it is 
this rapid expansion in loans at the banks, 
accompanied by large credit demands in 
other forms, that has tightened money and 
caused interest rates to rise. 

The Reserve authorities themselves put 
the case clearly in a statement Sept. 1 ask- 
ing the banks to limit new loans and avoid 
selling securities as a means of obtaining 
money to make loans. Credit expansion, 
they said, “should be moderate enough to 
help insure that spending—and particularly 
that financed by bank credit—does not ex- 
ceed the bounds that can be accommodated 
by the nation’s growing physical resources.” 

This is the key point in two ways. Not 
only does spending at a rate of growth be- 
yond that of physical capacity tend to cause 
prices to rise, thus defeating the efforts of 
the spenders to speed physical growth. But 
also, by the same token, the accompanying 
growth in credit demand tends to exceed 
the rate of savings growth that the economic 
system is capable of producing. 

In turn, that is why interest rates rise 
and the supply of credit falls short of de- 
mand. As this shortage becomes aggravated 
it first limits, then often reverses, growth 
in business activity, bringing about a down- 
turn. Furthermore, the sequence appears 
inescapable; any attempt by Reserve author- 
ities to increase the supply of credit in this 
situation would merely speed up inflation of 
prices without changing the physical limits 
on growth, and the same unfortunate con- 
sequences of tight money and business down- 
turn would follow sooner or later. 

Another characteristic of boom tops is a 
decline in stock prices that follows hard 
upon rising interest rates. This, too, we 
have seen in the present instance, with a 
stock-price drop of some 23% since early last 
February. Basically, the same factors that 
cause interest rates to go up make stocks go 
down. People in need of money can’t be 
stocks and in many cases sell stocks. 
addition, of course, low dividend yields oe 
tainable from stocks look less and less at- 
tractive when the interest yields available 
on bonds and other kinds of loans become 
larger. 

A third characteristic of the tops of booms 
is that prices of industrial raw materials tend 
to edge off while other wholesale and most 
retail prices are still climbing. Apparently 
these raw materials tend to be the first com- 
modities in which supply catches up with 
demand as a result of the opening up of 
new sources of production. The Govern- 
ment’s daily index of 13 industrial raw ma- 
terials touched a high just under 125% of 
1957-59 last March and in recent days has 
fallen below 109%. 

This decline may seem strange at a time 
when the Government and many economists 
worry about inflation, but such contradictory 
movements have been seen before. In the 
1957-58 recession the index of raw commodi- 
ties fell from 109.7 in 1956 to 102.2 in 1957 
and 95.1 in 1958, although the overall whole- 
sale index in the same years edged up from 
96.2 to 99.0 and then to 100.4. 

Even in a single commodity, copper, the 
same thing can be seen today. Since last 
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winter copper scrap has fallen sharply but 
the U.S. price of newly refined copper was 
raised last week by two producers; the reason, 
of course, is that the refiner price has been 
held artificially far below the world price as 
reflected in scrap and in the London Metal 
Market. Now the Administration, continu- 
ing the artificial pressure, is trying to per- 
suade the two producers to roll back the 
price they’ve raised. 

Stock prices and raw material prices are 
two of the so-called leading indicators that 
economists watch because they tend to turn 
up or down ahead of general business. In- 
terest rates are classed as a lagging indicator 
because they go up late in a boom and down 
late in a recession. But in a sense—if looked 
at upside down, as it were, by watching bond 
prices—they could be regarded as a very early 
leading indicator that moves even ahead of 
stocks and raw materials. 

Others of the leading indicators seem to 
have turned down in recent months. They 
include housing starts, the average work- 
week in manufacturing, and commercial and 
industrial building awards. Still others of 
these early indicators seem to have turned 
to a level trend from an uptrend previously. 

Thus the signs accumulate that before 
many months have passed the course of 
general business will be seen to be turning 
down. If so, the tax and other measures 
urged by President Johnson, if they succeed 
in slowing down capital spending, will merely 
add their weight to an already weakening 


trend, 
—GEoRGE SHEA. 


HELPING DULLES INTERNATIONAL 
AIRPORT REALIZE ITS POTEN- 
TIAL 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I want to inform my colleagues in 
the Senate of an important step that is 
being taken to help Dulles International 
Airport realize its potential as a great, 
modern transportation facility—for to- 
day and for the future—to serve the 
Nation’s Capital. 

This giant stride is represented by the 
formation of the Committee for Dulles. 
This organization was formed last April 
and was incorporated earlier this month. 

Its membership consists of nearly a 
score of prominent businessmen and 
civic leaders of northern Virginia who 
want to see Dulles recognized for its 
unborn potential and to see it be of far 
greater service to the Greater Washing- 
ton area. 

It is pertinent to note that all expenses 
connected with this program are to be 
borne by the committee through contri- 
butions from industry, business, organi- 
zations, and individuals. It is private 
capital at work, to help its own. 

The Committee for Dulles represents 
some 2½ million people, including 15,000 
area businesses and industrial firms. It 
is convinced that its support campaign 
for Dulles will earn the participation of 
all segments of the business and residen- 
tial communities. It will oversee the 
handling of public relations, advertising, 
finance, legislative and governmental 
agency liaison, community and jurisdic- 
tional relations, membership, surface 
transportation, and other related activi- 
ties. 

Mr. President, Dulles International 
Airport is a sleeping giant, just awaiting 
the time when it can be aroused to 
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justify the $110 million invested in it by 
the Federal Government. 

These northern Virginia citizens are 
assuming the obligation and responsibil- 
ity for arousing this giant. I suggest 
that they deserve the commendation of 
the Senate for their enterprising efforts, 
and I wish it be known that the Senator 
from Virginia wishes them well and 
pledges to them his continued support. 

The development of Dulles is impor- 
tant to Virginia and equally important 
to our Nation’s Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
stated purpose of the Committee for 
Dulles and a list of its members be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


CoMMITTEE FOR DULLES, WASHINGTON’S 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT 


WHY 


Formed to promote the general use of 
Washington’s International Airport and to 
fully inform the public and industry of its 
comprehensive assets; to promote the eco- 
nomic well being of metropolitan Washing- 
ton through development of foreign and 
domestic traffic; to establish the facility as 
Washington’s International port of entry 
for passenger traffic, air freight and bonded 
goods; to assist in the orderly development, 
economically and physically, of the prime 
industrial and commercial properties in the 
Dulles area; to make available through close 
liaison with the airlines, an adequate sched- 
ule of domestic and international flights; to 
work with federal, state and local agencies 
in furtherance of these objectives; and to 
promote the development of tourism 
throughout the United States using Dulles, 
the airport designed and built for the jet 
age. 

BY WHOM 

A dedicated consortium of Northern Vir- 
ginia Chambers of Commerce, the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade, inde- 
pendent civic and business leaders, Fairfax 
County Industrial Development Authority, 
Loudoun County Industrial Development 
Department and the individual political en- 
tities in the area served by Dulles, A state 
wide support group has been appointed by 
the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 

Officials: George P. Hammerly, Chairman— 
President of the Loudoun County Chamber 
of Commerce and Chairman of the Leesburg 
Airport Commission, prominent aviation and 
general insurance agent, operator of aircraft 
leasing and financing firm, and Loudoun 
County’s “Man of the Year”, 1965. 

Verlin H. Smith, Secretary-Treasurer— 
Northern Virginia realtor and civic leader, 
and Fairfax County’s “Man of the Year”, 
awarded in 1966. Paul A, Lemarie, member 
of Exectuive Committee—Director of area 
operations of the Fairfax County Industrial 
Development Authority. 

Peyton Klopfenstein—Realtor and Chair- 
man of the Northern Virginia Board of 
Realtors Industrial Committee, 

R. Brandon Marsh—Banker and real estate 
broker, President of the Fairfax County 
Chamber of Commerce. 

William E. Clarke—Real estate broker and 
President of the Fauquier County Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Charles Solkey—Department store owner 
and President of the Herndon Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Frank C, Armstrong, Jr.—Director of the 
Loudoun County Department of Economic 
and Industrial Development. 

Homer L. Akers—Executive Vice President 
of the Piedmont Telephone Company and 
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represents the Greater Manassas Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Robert J. Parcelles—Restaurateur and 
Director of the Fairfax City Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Harold J. Kammerer—Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Alexandria Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Charles J. Harnett—President of the North- 
ern Virginia Council of Chambers of Com- 
merce, 

Thomas P. Quinn—President of the Sterl- 
ing Park Development Corporation. 

Wayne E. Comer—Executive Director of 
the Greater Falls Church Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

Glenn W. Saunders, Jr. Vice President of 
Reston, Virginia, Inc. 

Stephen L. Gelband—Attorney at Law. 

Robert J. Downey—Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent of Transportation Displays, Incorpo- 
rated. 

William P. Ames, Jr-—Prominent busi- 
nessman and member of the Arlington 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Gerald R. Cullins—Public relations and 
advertising as well as Chairman of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade Aviation 
‘Committee. 

Charter: The incorporated group is a non- 
profit organization headquartered at Dulles 
International Airport, Post Office Box ——, 
‘Washington, D.C. 20041. 

Regular meetings: Held the third Thurs- 
day of each month at Dulles International 
Airport. 
` Operating funds: All expenses in connec- 
tion with achieving goals are to be borne 
by the Committee through contributions 
from industrial corporations, business firms, 
organizations and individuals. 
Professional counsel; Legal matters by 
Stephen L. Gelband of Fisher, Sharlitt, Gel- 
band and Green and Charles Majer of Majer 
and Boyd, Charter Members of the Commit- 
tee. Advertising and public relations by the 
firm of Robert Gamble, Incorporated. Fund 
raising by Tamblyn and Brown, Incorporated. 
_. General information: The Committee For 
Dulles (Washington’s International Airport) 
was o ed at a meeting at Dulles in 
April, 1966, and incorporated September 
1966. Many meetings examining the many 
and complex problems of promoting a gov- 
ernment. built and owned facility have 
resulted in a unanimous decision to proceed 
forthwith to do all possible to. stimulate 
development of the Dulles complex. This 
Committee For Dulles represents approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 people including 15,000 area 
business and industrial firms. The Com- 
mittee is convinced that an action support 
campaign should merit the participation of 
all segments of the business and residential 
communities. This will be accomplished 
through direct approach by representatives 
qualified to discuss all phases of the program. 
Speakers will seek opportunities to address 
‘business, service, civic, garden and social 
clubs, schools, colleges, Boards of Super- 
visors, town and city governing bodies and 
other groups. 

The execution of the detailed plan will be 
equitably shared by the entire membership 
under the direction of sub-committees 
chaired by members of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 

These committees will handle public rela- 
tions, advertising, finance, legislative and 
government agency liaison, community and 
jurisdictional relations, membership, surface 
transportation and other related activities. 
The field of legislative liaison has been desig- 
mated for immediate and intense effort. 

The 2,500,000 plus people living in the 
metropolitan area will be represented by the 
‘Committee on all aviation matters in the 
Washington metropolitan area. 
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OUR POLITICAL PARTY SYSTEM 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, in a de- 
mocracy, political parties are of para- 
mount importance. The political party 
is the instrument through which the will 
of the people finds expression in deter- 
mining the philosophy and the policies 
of government. 

The two-party system as developed in 
the United States is not the only party 
system which can give viability to a na- 
tion organized for political operations, 
and our system is far from perfect. But 
it does appear to me that our two-party 
system is by all odds the most workable 
approach to truly representative govern- 
ment which has yet been de 

It is, by and large, through our major 
political parties that our citizens assign 
responsibility to, or bestow credit, or as- 
sess blame upon, those charged with 
leadership in the conduct of government 
affairs. This is as it should be. Our 
Constitution, while it does not take note 
of political parties, could hardly have 
functioned as it has in the absence of a 
strong two-party system. Our develop- 
ment would have been quite different 
had we been. otherwise organized for 
political purposes. A one-party organi- 
zation in a democracy is unthinkable. 
A multiparty organization, with many 
splinter groups, would surely result in a 
different, and in my view less desirable, 
pattern of government. 

The organization and operation of the 
Congress, for example, would be entirely 
different under a multiparty system. 
The legitimacy of the Presidency and the 
support it could command would either 
be lacking or be achieved in ways less 
desirable, likely, than now. 

Historically; our two major parties 
have held rather definite and con- 
trasting economic, and social philoso- 
phies. True, there has been some over- 
lap... In our pragmatic society, there is 
little room for extremism, so we find 
both our parties operating in the broad 
middle of the road, or at least in that 
tradition, and with slogans based on that 
position. In other words, the dividing 
line has not been one of sharp and defi- 
nite cleavage. Both parties have oper- 
ated within a wide middle band, but the 
choice has been generally clear as to 
which side of that band one or the other 
party would tend to favor, and along 
which it would travel. 

The Democratic Party has sought na- 
tional leadership on the basis that 
through the Democratic Party the hopes 
and aspirations of the broad mass of our 
people can best be realized. I do notat- 
tribute to the Republican Party motives 
less worthy. Historically, however, there 
have been sharp differences in the ap- 
proaches of the two parties to the task. 
These differences relate to the form and 
substance of specific government action. 
These differences are also manifested 
quite often in determining whether any 
action at all should be taken by govern- 
ment under a given set of circumstances, 
or whether certain problems which arise 
in our society should be settled, or solu- 
tions sought, through nongovernmental 
forces and organizations. 
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Perhaps it is too much to expect to 
discern clearly the differing approaches 
of our two parties by a reading of party 
platforms, or even of campaign oratory. 
The differences become more readily ap- 
parent by studying the patterns of ac- 
tion—or inaction—when the different 
parties are in control of the national 
government. 

Democrats have always been proud of 
the fact that it is a party strongly rep- 
resented in both north and south, east 
and west. It has never been a regional 
party, even in the dark days of Civil 
War and Reconstruction, as witness the 
Tilden-Hayes contest for the Presidency 
in 1876. Democrats have always been 
proud of the support of the laboring man 
and woman, whether organized or not, 
and we have not found any inconsistency 
in representing the views and espousing 
the genuine causes of both business and 
labor. 

In the Democratic Party, the voices of 
both the farmer and the city dweller 
have been heard.. There has been room 
for both the old and the young, for all 
faiths and for all races that have made, 
and continue to make, of America the 
bastion of freedom and individual lib- 
erty. As a truly national party, we have 
heard and reflected the views and the 
problems of all. How else, we wonder, 
could the public interest be served? 

In contrast, the Republican Party 
now, as always, depends for its principal 
support upon those who possess economic 
wealth and who wield economic power. 
I do not mean to imply that all Republi- 
cans are wealthy, or that there is any 
stigma to wealth or to its accumulation. 
I only cite here that the basic philos- 
ophy of true Republicanism holds that 
those who have inherited or amassed eco- 
nomic wealth and power, having thus 
demonstrated their ability to advance 
their own interests, are best qualified to 
say what is good for the rest of the peo- 
ple. This philosophy can be seen at work 
in Andrew Mellon’s “trickle down” 
theory. It is sloganeered in the question 
often asked of some Democratic office- 
holders who have academic or other non- 
profit backgrounds. “Has he ever met a 
payroll?” It was clearly enunciated un- 
der our most recent Republican adminis- 
tration in the expression: 


What’s good for General Motors is good for 
the country. 


The differences in the basic sources of 
strength of the two parties have been 
reflected in their approach to govern- 
ment. Republicans like to quote Lin- 
coln’s assertion that the function of gov- 
ernment is to do those things for the 
people which they cannot do for them- 
selves, or which they cannot do so well. 
There is nothing wrong with this state- 
ment, and I think most Democrats would 
endorse it. The trouble with Republi- 
cans in this regard is that, governed by 
this dictum, they approach government 
from a negative point of view. For ex- 
ample, Republicans have contended that 
they want more and better housing for 
all—rich and poor. But they seem to feel 
that government should not interfere un- 
til conditions get so bad that private en- 
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terprise can no longer make a dollar out 
of the slum conditions of the poor. Re- 
publicans are in favor of prosperity for 
the farmer, they say, but they want to 
achieve this prosperity in what they call 
a free market. But in such a free market 
the farmer is at the mercy of the buyer 
while no free market exists in the items 
which the farmer must buy. Machinery 
prices are administered prices, largely 
controlled by big business, from the steel 
companies all the way through the man- 
ufacturing and marketing process. 

Democrats have believed that govern- 
ment should be used as a positive force 
to promote economic growth through 
free competitive enterprise, to engage in 
governmental initiation and enterprise, 
where necessary, to bring about proper 
distribution of the fruits of our economic 
system, to promote social justice and to 
marshal our resources to meet any threat 
to our freedom and security or to our 
democratic institutions. This requires 
the willingness, the courage, and the ca- 
pacity to apply new solutions to changing 
problems. Neither this Nation nor the 
world can afford to stand by while we 
seek to preserve the status quo. 

Over the years, the Democratic Party 
has shown itself to be the party with 
faith in the future, the party with a firm 
belief that our system is strong enough 
to survive new ideas, the party dedicated 
to the concept of positive action by gov- 
ernment to promote the public welfare. 
My colleagues may have noticed that 
many of the verb forms I have used thus 
far, particularly when speaking of the 
Democratic Party, indicate an historical 
view. This is true, and I have done this 
deliberately. For I fear that, when a 
searching appraisal of our political 
parties is made today, a clear picture of 
two strong, viable, and philosophically 
unified parties does not emerge. 

The Republican Party is demoralized. 
It is fragmented. It stands for nothing, 
really proposes nothing. The only ex- 
cuse for the Republican Party’s existence 
at this moment in time is to furnish some 
sort of opposition to, and a check upon; 
the Democratic Party. Even this func- 
tion, a negative one at best, is not being 
effectively performed. The most con- 
structive criticism, the most restraining 
influences, upon the Executive during 
this session have come from liberal 
Democrats. 

I say this in sadness and with regret. 
I am not making a political speech to 
arouse a partisan spirit or political ac- 
tion in the narrow sense. I seek, instead, 
to provoke serious consideration of the 
threat to our system of government 
which current political party conditions 
pose. g 

Candor requires an admission that, 
when I look at the Democratic Party 
under current leadership and present 
practices, I am unable to paint a picture 
in roseate hues. The present Demo- 
cratic administration is not now true 
to the historic goals and tradition of the 
Democratic Party. Perhaps in an effort 
to achieve his much publicized consensus, 
but for whatever purpose, President 
Johnson has forsaken the historic posi- 
tion of the Democratic Party. For. the 
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time being, the moguls of big business 
and vested interests have access to 
the White House on a scale not seen 
since McKinley. The broad mass of the 
people—consumers, labor, small business, 
farmers, clerks—have difficulty commu- 
nicating effectively with the White 
House. 

President Johnson has adopted the 
traditional economic policies of the Re- 
publican Party, and his Secretary of the 
Treasury has advocated and imple- 
mented such policies which have led to 
our present sorry plight characterized by 
tax favoritism, tight money, high in- 
terest rates, and dislocations which 
threaten the stability of our economy 
and the continuation of sustained pros- 
perity, and which are now promoting a 
reconcentration of income and wealth 
into the hands of a relative few. I 
hope this is temporary. Indeed, there 
are substantial indications that the Pres- 
ident may have now decided upon a 
broad program of corrective action. In 
this, if it materializes, I shall support the 
President. 

I know of but few things more badly 
needed today than a realinement of our 
two political parties and of political 
party affiliations. At the present time 
there is little opportunity for the voter 
to make an intelligent choice between 
the candidates of the two parties. 
Though we cannot successfully and fruit- 
fully operate our system on splinter 
groups, factions, and personalities, that 
is essentially our present pattern of po- 
litical conduct. This is regrettable and 
it challenges the very efficacy of our 
system. 

Meaningful choices are the very heart 
of popular government. Let, how can 
there be a meaningful choice, at least, on 
a national level; when the Republican 
Party is weak and divided, and the Dem- 
ocratic Party, in trying to stand for 
everything, loses its philosophy and for- 
sakes its heritage? 

How can there be a real two-party 
political system when the supposedly 
liberal party, the Democrats, so crowds 
the middle, so to speak, that it finds itself 
in right field on tax and fiscal matters, 
counts among its members the most con- 
servative Members of both House and 
Senate and tolerates the Nation’s most 
reactionary Governors? How can one 
party accommodate at one time the most 
liberal and the most conservative and 
yet stand in unity for something or any- 
thing really? 

How can the Republican Party con- 
tinue to claim to be an effective voice of 
conservatism when it obfuscates every 
issue and clouds every pronouncement 
with New Deal me-tooism, when it con- 
sistently takes a negative rather than 
constructive position, when its nominees 
widely seek to obscure their party label 
and their most vocal spokesmen look and 
speak in all directions while one will 
claim to be a liberal while another claims 
simon pure reactionism? 

We should, in my view, have a realine- 
ment of parties and party affiliations. 
We should have some consistency and 
unity of philosophy by which each party 
is governed. Otherwise, we will break 
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our system down to a point where there 
will be no truly national political parties. 
We will, rather, have many regional 
groupings, and personal followings which 
may loosely band together every 4 years 
to try to elect a President wearing a party 
label. That, in fact, is what we now have. 
And the situation needs remedying. 

In the past, this realinement has most 
often manifested itself in the emergence 
of a new party on the conservative side. 
Federalists were succeeded by Whigs, 
and Whigs by Republicans. The Demo- 
cratic Party has continued in a formal 
line of more or less unbroken succession 
since Jefferson's time, but it has required 
reorientation from time to time to swing 
it back into its proper place, as under 
Franklin Roosevelt, for example. 

I am confident that the Democratic 
Party will again reorient itself. The out- 
look for the Republican Party is doubtful, 
if not hopeless. With its record and cur- 
rent leadership, it will but continue to 
occupy. a hapless minority position for 
the indefinite future. 

As the November elections approach, I 
hope the leaders of both major par- 
ties will think seriously about the con- 
ditions of our parties. Of course, I, as 
a member of the Democratic Party will 
campaign for my party’s candidates, 
Defective as the Democratic Party is at 
present, it still represents a better choice, 
in my view, than the Republican Party. 

But, in between elections, it behooves 
every active politician to seek improve- 
ment of his party and to work for a 
better political system. If a change of 
party affiliation is dictated by con- 
science, then let it be. This, in fact, may 
be the essence of political party realine- 
ment and the salvation of the two-party 
system. The condition of the country 
and the world requires no less of us. 

The problem of peace in the world is as 
acute as ever. I see no clear path to 
peace. Neither of our two political par- 
ties, I am sorry to say, is charting a 
productive, promising foreign policy. 
Yet this is the overwhelmingly important 
problem of our time. 

The pursuit of social justice here at 
home has been slowed for want of money. 
To improve housing for the poor, to re- 
build our cities, to educate our young 
people to acceptable levels, to retrain 
our mature men and women for jobs ap- 
propriate to our automated and cyber- 
netic economy, to care for our unpro- 
ductive elderly in a manner suitable to a 
civilized society, are objectives which call 
for expenditures of large sums of money. 
We gave up, at the Federal level, the 
funds necessary for these tasks when a 
Democratic Congress, under the leader- 
ship of a President elected as the Demo- 
eratic nominee, passed the massive tax 
reduction bill in 1964, primarily for the 
benefit of the rich and the very rich. 

Our national and international prob- 
lems will be solved only under the lead- 
ership of a political party with the ca- 
pacity to analyze the Nation’s ills and 
with the courage and the imagination 
to do something about them. 

The Democratic Party will, I hope, 
reidentify its course of action, its policies, 
and its performance with the welfare of 
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all the people. It will, I hope, by dem- 
onstrating in world affairs, and in solv- 
ing domestic problems, vision and leader- 
ship sufficient unto the greatness of 
America, once more establish itself as 
the party which not only occupies the 
positions of power, but, more impor- 
tantly, continues to earn and deserve 
leadership. 


BIG APPROPRIATION INCREASES 
ARE FEEDING FIRES OF INFLA- 
TION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
old economists and the new economists 
agree unanimously on one point; that is, 
that the Federal deficit is right now feed- 
ing the fires of inflation. 

What makes this particularly alarm- 
ing is that in the first half of this year, 
when prices were rising more sharply 
than in many years, the budget was in 
fact a restraining force in the economy. 

From January through June of this 
year, the administrative budget ran a 
surplus of $7.5 billion. But this figure 
cannot be used to measure the impact of 
Government on the economy. Taxpay- 
ments tend to be heavier in the first half. 

Statisticians for the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers have prepared two other 
measures of the impact of Government 
spending and taxing on the economy for 
analysis: the cash budget and, the most 
accurate of all for economic analysis pur- 
poses, the national income accounts 
budget. They have adjusted the most 
recently available figures for these budg- 
ets for seasonal influences and placed 
them on an annual basis. 

This analysis shows that, both on a 
cash and on a national income accounts 
basis, the budget was running a surplus 
of $3.8 billion from April 1 to June 30 
this year. 

But in this latter half of this year from 
July to December the situation is far 
different. The Bureau of the Budget last 
January estimated that the deficit dur- 
ing the present half of 1966 will be about 
$2 billion. Most economists now say that 
the Budget Bureau is likely to be right in 
the current half year. Some call it a 
foregone conclusion that we will run a 
deficit. 

Walter Heller, a leader of the new eco- 
nomics, in his last economic letter from 
the National City Bank of Minneapolis, 
predicts the budget is “almost sure” to 
swing back into deficit during the pres- 
ent half year. And, of course, that 
means our fiscal policy is right now in- 
flationary. 

Mr. President, for several years up to, 
but not including, this year, those of us 
who are members of the Joint Economic 
Committee would hear the Council of 
Economic Advisers and other outstand- 
ing national economists plead for lower 
taxes and more spending, or both, on the 
grounds that the high-employment 
surplus showed the Federal budget was 
acting as a dragging and restraining 
force in getting the economy moving. 

The high-employment-surplus concept 
is a useful analytical tool. To under- 
stand it, consider the actual surplus or 
deficit at, say, 6 percent unemployment, 
with profits and income billions of dol- 
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lars below what they would be at, say, 4 
percent unemployment. Now, clearly, 
in that kind of a depressed economy, the 
budget figure does not really measure how 
much drag the Government surplus 
might exert on the economy as the Na- 
tion pushes to reach the 4-percent goal. 

This is because, as unemployment falls 
and income and profits rise, the Govern- 
ment takes more and more out of the 
economy in taxes and slows the economy 
increasingly, and the surplus rises higher 
and higher. 

In 1964, for instance, tax-cut propo- 
nents argued that the $1 billion surplus 
did not measure the real restraining in- 
fluence of the budget. At 4 percent un- 
employment, unless tax rates were low- 
ered, they contended the surplus would 
be a deadening $12 billion. 

So these analytical economists argued 
that, although the budget might be in 
deficit and therefore apparently stimu- 
lating at 6 percent unemployment, Gov- 
ernment fiscal policy was actually re- 
straining the economy because current 
tax rates and spending levels would bring 
the budget into surplus before the Nation 
achieved the 4-percent level with a 
resulting drag. 

But now, Mr. President, what does the 
high-employment-surplus analysis show? 

Well, the Council of Economic Advisers 
has made no recent analysis based on the 
high-employment surplus, but econ- 
omists at the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
— have done this. What do they 
find 

That the budget at present, and I quote 
them, is about as stimulative as it has 
ever been“ since World War I, save for 
one Korean war year. 

These economists argue that the high- 
employment budget should be running 
at from $2 to $4 billion surplus, but 
actually it is running a deficit of between 
$500 million and $2 billion. 

Mr. President, all of this means that 
this Government is right now feeding the 
fires of inflation. To me it means that 
the many appropriation bills that are 
coming before this body in coming days 
should be cut as sharply as possible, cer- 
tainly down, at the very least, to the level 
recommended by President Johnson, 
beginning with the budget that is politi- 
cally toughest of all to reduce—the 
Health, Education, and Welfare budget 
that confronts the Senate today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an excellent article from this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal by Rich- 
ard F. Janssen be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEEDING THE FIRES? ANALYSTS FEAR A RISE IN 
SPENDING THWARTS INFLATION 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 

WASHINGTON.—To judge by all the sky 
rockets on the fiscal front lately, the Johnson 
Administration has rapidly reshaped its 
budget policy for a war on inflation. 

At least for now, however, quite the op- 
posite is true, according to knowledgeable 
analysts in and out of the Government. For 
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as best they can tell, Federal spending for 
this half of 1966 is swiftly becoming a much 
more inflationary force than it was in the 
surging first half. By at least one of the 
broadest, most meaningful ways of figuring, 
the Government is returning to a sizable 
deficit in this half year from a surprise sur- 
plus in the preceding six months. 

Precise appraisals are impossible because 
of uncertainties about defense spending and 
the welter of ways in which fiscal operations 
can be measured, economists concede. But 
they assert that the general direction and 
its impact are clear: By spending more now 
than it is taking in, the Government is 
throwing fuel on the inflationary fires that 
will make them all the harder to fight next 
year. 

“TOO STIMULATORY” 

Among those deeply concerned is no less 
a prophet of the “new economics” than 
Walter W. Heller, former chief economic ad- 
viser to Presidents Kennedy and Johnson 
and now a University of Minnesota professor. 
Within the Administration, one planner con- 
cedes: “Of course our budget is too stimu- 
latory; otherwise we wouldn’t be trying to 
figure out new restraints.” 

The return to deficit financing may be tem- 
pered, it’s true, by LBJ’s renewed economy 
efforts. He has ordered reductions in Fed- 
eral aid to states, reduction in Government 
employment and overtime pay and cuts in 
lending, among other things, aiming for a 
$3 billion reduction in outlays during the 
fiscal year ending next June. But it seems 
questionable whether this goal can be real- 
ized. In any case, many of the savings 
may not come soon enough to affect spending 
in the remaining three months of this cal- 
endar year. 

Meantime, both military and civilian out- 
lays are accelerating, and Congress is moving 
to vote new, unbudgeted millions for health, 
education and antipoverty programs. As a 
result, a substantial income tax increase for 
1967 appears more likely than ever in an at- 
tempt to hold down the budgetary deficit and 
to counter inflationary pressures. 

A very disquieting clue to some officials 
is the rapid rate at which Federal spending 
has started this fiscal year. In July, the first 
month of the fiscal year, outlays were up 
about $3 billion from a year before to around 
$10.3 billion, Back in January, the budget 
makers had estimated there would be only a 
$6 billion boost in the whole year, bringing 
the most commonly cited “administrative 
budget” spending total to $112.3 billion. “So 
in just one month,” one planner worries, 
“we've had half the spending increase we 
were supposed to have in the whole 12 
months.” 

IMPACT OF WAR 


The fresh August figures didn’t dispel the 
worries. Total August outlays were up $2 
billion from a year before to $11 billion, and 
defense spending alone was up about $1.2 
billion to nearly $5.4 billion. Extra defense 
outlays, economists say, have a more in- 
fiationary impact than higher Federal civil 
outlays would; they pump money into the 
domestic economy just as hard, but without 
yielding goods and services that tend to soak 
up private dollars. 

Concern among economists isn’t any less 
when they consider a different yardstick 
known as the “national income and product 
budget,” which is broader than the “admin- 
istrative budget.” This accounting includes 
dollars flowing in and out of the big Social 
Security and other trust funds which the 
“administrative budget” omits. Thus it’s 
usually held a better guide to the impact of 
Government financing on the economy. And 
this budget clearly has moved from surplus 
to deficit. 

On this broader basis, President Johnson 
noted with pride at a recent White House 
news session, the Government achieved a 
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surplus in the January-June period at a $3 
billion seasonally adjusted annual rate. The 
surplus was particularly welcome because it 
came on the heels of a $1.3 billion annual 
rate of deficit in the previous six months, and 
because the Budget Bureau had estimated 
that the first half of this year would show 
a $2 billion deficit rate. 

However, the Bureau last January also 
estimated that there would be a deficit in 
this half of 1966 at a $2 billion annual rate. 
While its officials won’t discuss how that esti- 
mate looks now, economists elsewhere in 
Washington say it is a “foregone conclusion“ 
that this time the Bureau is correct and that 
there probably is a significant deficit on this 
account right now. 


SPENDING’S STEEP CLIMB 


This budget is “almost sure” to swing back 
into deficit in the current half-year, Mr. 
Heller predicts. In his latest economic let- 
ter for the National City Bank of Minneap- 
olis, he cites “continuing increases in Viet- 
nam costs, plus a civilian budget that seems 
to grow bigger every day that Congress sits.” 
Total Federal spending on this basis has been 
on a “steep climb,” he notes, to a $137.1 bil- 
lion annual rate in this year’s June quarter 
from a $120.6 billion annual rate a year be- 
fore. This budget measure, he contends, 
“has no business being in deficit in an over- 
heated economy . 

While the reasons for the surprise sur- 

plus in the first half of this calendar year 
are still being sorted out, analysts say ac- 
celerating defense outlays in this half assure 
against a repetition, Administration econ- 
omists still insist the Pentagon isn’t giving 
them the data they need for firm forecasts, 
but some astute private economists contend 
the common assumption of a $2 billion quar- 
terly gain in the annual rate of military 
spending has become too conservative. Step- 
ups of $3 billion or more in military outlays 
from the second quarter’s $57 billion rate 
now appear more likely, these analysts say— 
and a second-half deficit all the more cer- 
tain. 
A lesser-known budget treatment provides 
a still better, and more ominous, measure 
of the inflationary peril, others say. This is 
the “high-employment surplus” concept, 
which the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers promoted heavily a few years ago 
in its drive for the 1964 tax cut. The other 
budgets, showing actual tax receipts, can 
be misleading, analysts explain, when tax 
receipts are rising or falling because of ups 
and downs in private profits and incomes, 
without any changes in tax rates. 

The “high-employment” budget, however, 
seeks to strip out the effect of the econ- 
omy’s vagaries on Federal revenues and to 
show more clearly how much stimulus or 
restraint the Government is providing. It 
estimates the surplus or deficit that cur- 
rent tax rates would produce if the econ- 
omy at the time were operating briskly 
enough to keep the jobless rate down to 4% 
or less. 

Thus in 1964 it came in handy for the 
White House economists to show that the 
real national income budget surplus of less 
than $1 billion in 1963 was equal to about 
a $12 billion surplus at high employment, 
indicating that budget policy was too restric- 
tive. But if this kind of accounting were 
to show a deficit during full employment, 
the Council of Economic Advisers has cau- 
tioned in past years, the effect would be 
“too expansionary,” because the Government 
stimulus to an already straining economy 
22 put “excessive upward pressure on 
prices.” 

But while it has called this “high-employ- 
ment” measure the best indicator of budget 
impact on the economy, Mr. Johnson’s eco- 
nomic council didn’t discuss it at all in its 
annual report last January, and it hasn't 
ever issued any up-to-date estimates of what 
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this tally shows. This task has been taken 
up, however, by economists at the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Their finding: 
The budget at present “is about as stimu- 
lative as it has ever been” since World War 
II, save for one Korean War year. 

The “high-employment” budget probably 
is running now at a seasonally adjusted an- 
nual rate of deficit between $500 million to 
$2 billion, estimates Keith M. Carlson, the 
St. Louis bank’s fiscal specialist. An ap- 
propriate” rate, he contends, would be more 
like a $3 billion to $4 billion surplus; by this 
reasoning, fiscal policy at present is up to 
$6 billion too stimulatory. 

Even a small surplus in this “high-employ- 
ment” budget could be inflationary at a time 
like this, the St. Louis critics contend. In 
a recent report the bank said that fiscal pol- 
icy even in the first half of 1966 “might be 
described as stimulative” because the sur- 
plus rate of $2.5 billion meant the Govern- 
ment wasn’t pulling enough purchasing 
power out of the booming private economy. 

This was particularly true, the Reserve 
bankers there say, because this measure 
showed a slight deficit in the second half of 
1965 that gave extra thrust to the economy 
in succeeding months. Some stimulus was 
required then, but, Mr. Carlson says, “it 
could have been the stimulus of a small sur- 
plus,” rather than of an outright deficit. 


TOURING ALABAMA BY BOAT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as a 
warm advocate of seeing America first, 
I renew my invitation to my Senate col- 
leagues and to all Americans to visit 
us in Alabama. 

A refreshing way to tour Alabama is by 
boat—and not just along the gulf coast. 
Our boating enthusiasts see a day not far 
away when one can shove off from 
Gadsden in northern Alabama, and 
make his way to the blue coastal waters. 
Hastening this day, they say, is the pros- 
pect that in the future the Coosa and 
Alabama Rivers will become navigable 
all the way. 

A key part of Alabama’s system of 
waterways is the proposed Tennessee- 
Tombigbee, and we are hopeful that this 
project will be pushed forward to com- 
pletion. 

Other key rivers in the waterway sys- 
tem include the Warrior, the Flint, the 
Apalachicola, and the Chattahoochee, 
which flows along our border with 
Georgia. 

As an example of the pleasures await- 
ing boating enthusiasts, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit for printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & fine article by 
Kate Harris, which appeared in the Bir- 
mingham News on July 8, 1966, detailing 
the experiences of a party organized by 
Bruce Pickens of Montgomery on a trip 
from Selma on the Alabama River down 
to the Mobile causeway, a trip of about 
263 miles. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
July 8, 1966] 
SEE ALABAMA BY BOAT 
(By Kate Harris) 

MonNTGOMERY, July 8—Shove off from 
Gadsden for the ocean blue. 

See Alabama by what and put out to sea 
from where? 

Bruce Pickens, local car rental executive 
and one of central Alabama’s greatest boating 
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enthusiasts, believes that the day will come 
when this can be done. And hastening the 
day, he says, is the prospect that the Coosa 
and Alabama rivers will become navigable 
all the way in the future. 

Pickens predicts the day is not too far dis- 
tant when a man can drop his boat in the 
water as far inland as Rome, Ga., sail down 
the Coosa into the Alabama, and put out to 
sea from Mobile. 

And he predicts that opening up of these 
two rivers will usher in a new age of boating 
in Alabama and lure many who are currently 
non-boaters to the waterways. 

Only last weekend, Pickens launched his 
fiberglass utility type boat into the Alabama 
River at Selma and cruised at 33 miles an 
hour down to the Mobile Causeway. 

He made the trip (about 263 miles in eight 
hours and 28 minutes of running time and 
burned only 55 gallons of gasoline in his 
six-cylinder engine. 

Accompanying Pickens were his father-in- 
law, Harvey Pryor of Thomaston, Ga., and 
the Pickens’ two sons, Drew, 9, and Jeff, 7. 

Mrs. Pickens, Mrs. Pryor and the two Pick- 
ens daughters met the boatmen in Mobile 
and brought the boat by trailer back to 
Montgomery. 

Pickens probably could have made the trip 
even faster had he not been weighed down 
with gasoline. He took seven five-gallon 
surplus military cans full of gasoline in ad- 
dition to the 12-gallon and six-gallon tanks 
on the boat. 

The four also carried a nine- by 11-foot 
tent and an abundance of food. The boat 
is 16 feet long and 77 inches wide. 

They left Selma about 3:30 p.m. Saturday 
and camped out that night on Stein’s Is- 
land, 13 river miles north of Claiborne, after 
getting caught in a discouraging rainstorm. 
The travelers arrived in Mobile about noon 
Sunday. 

Pickens and his family have been taking 
boating trips for about eight years. 

“It’s a wonderful way to spend a weekend,” 
he explained, “and to learn to enjoy being 
together as a family. I often work from 7 
a.m. to 9 or 10 o’clock at night as well as a 
half day on Saturdays. If we didn't plan 
these boating trips I would hardly ever have 
an opportunity to be with my children while 
they are growing up. 

“In boating and camping, a parent can 
concentrate his full attention on his family, 
whereas if the hobby were golf or another 
game there would be other people involved 
as well as the game to demand your atten- 
tion, even if your family were with you.” 

While taking boating trips the Pickens 
family bones up on the history of the area. 

Do you realize,” he pointed out, that 
Alabama began on the waterways and there 
are historic sights on every bank which can 
be visited and enjoyed? When you see the 
beauty of Alabama by boat, you wonder why 
the Indians didn’t fight harder to keep it. 
We've been to Old Cahaba near Selma; Fort 
Mims, 40 miles south of Claiborne; the his- 
toric sights around Mobile and to Fort Tou- 
louse near Wetumpka. Although we have 
yet to explore North Alabama, there are many 
choice and historic spots along the waterways 
there.” 

Pickens emphasized that a weekend cottage 
on a lake is usually expensive and much time 
is consumed in maintenance, 

“Boating, on the other hand,” he con- 
tinued, “can be as reasonable as a family 
wants it to be. A substantial boat and es- 
sential camping gear can be purchased at a 
sum within the means of the average in- 
come.” 

Pickens said “running the rivers” is more 
interesting and challenging to the boatman 
than is a lake outing but it is also much more 
dangerous, 

He does not advocate inexperienced persons 
trying it without spending some time under 
the tutelage of a skilled riverman, 
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“You have to learn the language of the 
river, he noted.. The water will tell you 
how to avoid damaging obstacles and where 
it is deep and shallow. Once you learn this 
language it is fascinating.” 

Pickens foresees that river boating will be- 
come more popular even for the inexperi- 
enced when the Coosa and Alabama become 
nay able from Mobile to Rome, Ga. 

you'll have to do then,” he predicts, 
“is put your boat in the water and follow 
the deep water channel to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, n you can go any- 
Lage in the wor 


“CUSTOMS AND CULTURE OF VIET- 
NAM’—BOOK BY ANN CADDELL 
CRAWFORD 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, in 
these days when we are so deeply in- 
volved in Vietnam, naturally all of us 
are interested in learning all we can 
about that country and its people. Re- 
cently. a. young lady from my home State, 
Ann Caddell- Crawford, wrote a book 
that is interesting, informative, and 
fascinating. 

Ann Crawford, the wife of Maj. Wil- 
liam R. Crawford, lived for 2 years in 
Vietnam, where Major Crawford was 
stationed. During the time that. they 
were there Ann observed closely and 
studied deeply the history, background, 
culture, and customs of the South Viet- 
namese people. She tells it interestingly 
in her book “Customs and Culture of 
Vietnam.” 

This book has received wide acclaim 
in the many reviews throughout the 
country and was selected in June for in- 
clusion in the U.S. Army Special Services 
book kit. 

Mrs. Crawford has rendered a real 
service to this country. I am glad to 
acknowledge that service and to com- 
mend her for what she has done. 


DEFENSE SECRETARY McNAMARA 
TALKS ECONOMY: WHY NOT 
PRACTICE IT? 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
within recent months the Comptroller 
General has issued two reports regard- 
ing wasteful practices in our armed 
services. With the Defense Department 
spending over half of our national budg- 
et, if real economies are to be made we 
must root out waste and inefficiency in 
military expenditures. In July 1963, in 
a speech in the Senate I deplored the 
fact that officials of the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, and Marine Corps operate separate 
recruiting facilities and urged that this 
wasteful duplication be ended. In 1965, 
for example, they operated a total of 
194 main recruiting stations and 3,140 
branch stations, staffed’ with 11,700 per- 
sonnel who were assigned some 5,500 ve- 
hicles. This has resulted in foolish dupli- 

cation. The only ones who benefit are 
the real estate owners who Jease office 
spans to the armed services. In one city 

four services occupy separate fully 
equipped offices in separate buildings 
within a few blocks of each other and 
the cost of maintaining each ranges from 
$2,500 to $4,000 annually. 

In my home city of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the Army maintains 10 recruiting sta- 
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tions; the Navy 5; the Air Force 8; and 
the Marine Corps 5—for a total of 28 re- 
cruiting stations in that city alone. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio’s second largest city, the 
Army maintains 4 recruiting stations; 
the Navy 3; the Air Force 2; and the 
Marine Corps 2—for a total of 11. The 
same situation holds true in every 
metropolitan area in the Nation. The 
result is an unconscionable waste of tax- 
payers’ money. 

I daresay that if some of my colleagues 
would check the telephone directories in 
the larger cities in their States, they 
would find similar situations, and they 
would clearly realize that if many of 
these unnecessary recruiting stations 
were eliminated, we could have additional 
combat divisions in our Armed Forces, 
without adding at all to the total number 
of servicemen. 

Furthermore, young men desiring to 
enlist in the Armed Forces of their coun- 
try, whether they live on the farm or in 
the city, have available to them trans- 
portation, and would have no difficulty 
whatever finding the nearest post office at 
the county seat in rural sections and 
the main post office or Federal building 
in municipalities. Why should there be 
a proliferation of recruiting stations? 

A young man who is on his way to en- 
list in the armed services and spend 3 
years, possibly 20 years or longer serving 
his country, is going to find the recruit- 
ing station whether it takes him an hour 
and a half or only 5 minutes. 

There is no reason why these recruit- 
ing stations could not be consolidated 
and all the services jointly utilize office 
space, furniture, and equipment. Also, 
recruiting stations too often are located 
in areas that are not accessible to the 
public, or the offices themselves are un- 
attractive and small. One-man offices 
are frequently closed during normal 
working hours, when it is necessary for 
the recruiter to be away from his sta- 
tion. If the services would consolidate 
their efforts and pool their resources 
and manpower they could establish re- 
cruiting offices that would adequately 
serve their needs and the public. Fur- 
thermore, why tolerate various services 
bidding against each other like huck- 
sters? 

Now, the Comptroller General of the 
United States estimates that $21 million 
of taxpayer’s Money can be saved an- 
nually through consolidation of recruit- 
ing offices of the four services. Secre- 
tary McNamara and officials in the De- 
partment. of Defense should initiate this 
reform without delay. 

A few months ago the Comptroller 
General revealed that in December 
1965, 9,000 Army, Navy, and Air Force 
enlisted personnel, with salaries of $40 
million annually, are assigned to non- 
military jobs which could be easily filled 
by civilians. Approximately 5,000 serv- 
icemen receiving more than $23 million 
a year in pay and allowances, are as- 
signed to activities such as clerks or 
waiters in officers’ and noncommissioned 
officers’ clubs, hobby shops, bowling al- 
leys, and golf courses. The 
4,000 are assigned to commissary sales 
stores. This, despite the fact the De- 
fense Department policy stresses using 
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civilians to the maximum extent possible 
in positions which, do not require mili- 
tary personnel. 

In a recent survey of 26 military bases, 
it was found that 620 enlisted men were 
assigned to activities providing recrea- 
tion for officers’ dependents—wives and 
children—of military personnel and even 
for other servicemen during off-duty 
hours. This did not include. service 
clubs; gymnasiums, libraries; and field- 
houses. 

Civilians are available locally for al- 
most all the 9,000 nonmilitary jobs as- 
signed to enlisted personnel. For in- 
stance, the 4,000 men and women work- 
ing in commissary sales stores and per- 
forming standard supermarket jobs such 
as stocking fruit, vegetables, and canned 
goods and operating cash registers. 
Some soldiers assigned to such duties 
and at officers’ golf courses really have 
important skills and training. 

It is unfortunate that this situation 
should be permitted, particularly while 
thousands of American servicemen are 
fighting in Vietnam, and when our mili- 
tary manpower needs have been severely 
strained with the Vietnam war and our 
other worldwide commitments. Can the 
Secretary of Defense defend allowing or 
directing GI's acting as bartenders at 
officers’ clubs or baby sitting or running 
errands for officers’ wives? Let us do 
away with this nonsense. 

Mr. President, these are just a couple 
examples of waste in our military estab- 
lishments totaling more than $60 million 
a year. Undoubtedly, there are other 
examples of waste that will be exposed 
as time goes by. In the meantime, the 
Secretary of Defense should make every 
effort to end all wastefulness and unnec- 
essary spending that has been exposed. 


YUGOSLAV EDITORIAL PROTESTS 
AND ACCUSES 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 9 * 
is the true attitude of Communist Ti 
toward the United States? 

Have our people been misled by the 
information which they have been given? 

Efforts have been made—and to a sub- 
stantial degree successfully—to impress 
the people of the United States that 
while Tito is a Communist, everything 
he does with respect to the controversies 
between the Communist dictators and 
the .United States is helpful in the 
achievement of our worldwide objective; 
that is, the promotion of freedom and 
democracies. 

My views before and since I came to 
the Senate have not been in accord with 
the efforts to picture Marshal Tito as a 
friend of the United States.. He has been, 
is, and will be hostile to our country at 
all times when critical issues develop be- 
tween nations avowed to communism 
and those devoted to the cause of freedom 
and democracy. 

Mr. President, the press of Yugoslavia 
is subject to the absolute dictatorial con- 
trol of Tito. It prints only those things 
which are in accord with Tito’s general 
views on international problems. 

Inthe city of Ljubljana, the capital of 
Slovenia, the newspaper “Delo” is pub- 
lished. The word “delo” in the Slovenian 
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language means “work” or labor.“ On 
August 6; 1966, Delo carried an editorial 
entitled “We Protest and Accuse.” Its 
purpose is falsely and viciously to place 
the United States.in a cruel and unpar- 
donable light among the Slovene read- 
ers of Pogacnik’s—Tito’s—column: It is 
an indictment falsely conceived and ma- 
liciously written to inflame and embitter 
the Slovenes of Yugoslavia against the 
United States. 

Not at any time since our country has 
become involved in the South Vietnamese 
struggle have I read or listened to a 
statement so hostile and false to the 
cause of the United States as that which 
has come out of the land of Slovenia— 
the birthplace of my father and mother. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the translation of the Yugo- 
slav editorial entitled “We Protest and 
Accuse” be printed in the RECORD. 0 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair). Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The translated editorial is as follows: 

[From “Delo” (Ljubljana), Aug. 6, 1966] 

WE PROTEST AND ACCUSE 


I recall the old Chinese-Vietnamese fairy 
tale about a prince who had a guest and gave 
a dance in his honor. “How beautiful are 
the dancer's hands!“ exclaimed the guest. 
So the prince had the girl’s hands chopped 
off and gave them to his guest as a present, 

How much more gory is the tale about the 
President of the United States: Johnson who 
is staging mass massacres in Vietnam in or- 
der to contribute his gift to “democracy.” 

For whom are the American fighting, any- 
way, in that hapless Vietnam? The guer- 
rillas and the Northerners are engaged with 
them in a fight to death; they have, of 
course, occupied South Vietnam, but there 
the Buddhists and the intellectuals are 
burning themselves to death or going on hun- 
ger strikes in protest; the people in general 
are starving and catching bombs in empty 
fields. The Saigon government is an Ameri- 
can puppet; how can the starting point of 
fight for democracy be a city where this 
democracy is being choked in its very foun- 
dation? 

All Asia is indignantly condemning the 
American invasion, promising countermeas- 
ures or at least with great concern offering 
its good services for peace mediation. Eu- 
rope, Africa and other continents, disen- 
chanted with the American civilization, are 
joining this trend, At home, the American 
government has problems with the rebellion 
in the Senate; that greatest American minds 
no longer come to the White House; youth 
is avoiding the expanding draft. Yet, the 
adventure continues. Who is behind all 
this? The accountability of the United 
States is ever increasing. 

The United States grew out of the con- 
quest of the Wild West and ruthless fight 
for survival, but later Lincoln, Jefferson, 
Roosevelt, and Kennedy tried to give it hu- 
man and legal foundations. What the 
United States under Johnson is doing today, 
again negates the humanity and legality and 
is a return to ruthless violence. True, they 
are trying to devise an excuse of alleged pres- 
ervation of their own security. But accord- 
ing to human and legal concepts, one can 
fight for one's own security only on one's own 
Territory, and on someone else’s only when 
one has been democratically asked by that 
people. Otherwise one is but a vigilante: 

The question is not only one of thousands 
and thousands of blown-off arms and heads 
on the Vietnamese people; it is also one of 
unscrupulous provocation of a general world 
conflict. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
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world's moral court decided to call L. B. 
Johnson to make an account of himself. 
Philosopher, Russell is not an idiot; we are 
not deaf that we would not hear the bomb- 
ers; the world is not a puppet which would 
let its hands be chopped off all the way! 
We want to be worthy of Lincoln and there- 
fore we all protest and accuse. 

seen eure by V. N. Pregelj, Sept. 14, 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, accuse 
whom? Accuse the United States. 
There is not one word of condemnation 
against the Communists in North Viet- 
nam, nor one word of condemnation 
against Red China, but there is a heaping 
of abuse upon the United States, a coun- 
try that has been the savior of Tito's 
government in Yugoslavia. 

We have given that government $2,- 
500 million. In return for that aid, we 
are subjected to this unwarranted in- 
55257 05 in the eyes of the people of the 
world. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF LICENSEE IN 
RADIO AND TELEVISION PRO- 
GRAMING 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this 
past January I made a few remarks to 
the American Women of Radio and Tele- 
vision about television programing and 
the responsibility of the licensee in this 
field. Istated at that time: 

The tomorrows of broadcasting depend on 
the intelligence of the industry if it is to 
continue to be so important a part of the 
life and love of the American people. 

The future requires that broadcasting 
shall be mindful that it is a creature of the 
law—licensed to monopolize the air waves 
and so dedicated to public service that it 
deserves to be invited into the privacy of the 
home—and into the sanctity of the family. 

Broadcasting must not harm that home. 

As it guards the sanctity of the family—it 
safeguards the security of the broadcasting 
industry. 

The broadcaster shares the responsibility. 


I stated further that in recent days 
the availability of programing had been 
running low, and, as a consequence, 
many television stations were schedul- 
ing more and more motion pictures. As 
an illustration, I showed that a news- 
paper schedule on the day I made the 
speech in January showed that on the 
three networks eight motion pictures 
were being broadcast. I raised the ques- 
tion how long would it be before we rifled 
through all the files of the studios for 
pictures before one hits the bottom of 
the barrel. 

One of the broadcasters who has been 
cognizant of this fact is the president 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting Co., Mr. 
Donald MeGannon. Last July he issued 
a memorandum to all of his personnel in 
which the following paragraph appears: 

A Group W station will only present fea- 
ture films and other programming material 
which, in its edited form will be considered 
appropriate for family viewing. The basic 
standard of the “reasonable man” will be 
applied in these situations, seeking to avoid 
especially any situations which will evoke 
unusual response, questions or embarrass- 
ment between parent and child. This latter 
fact may in some measure be determined by 
the time period in which the program is 
presented since it is reasonable to assume 
that the audience composition late at night 
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will consist of a more mature segment of 
audience who are perhaps better equipped to 
handle more sophisticated material. How- 
ever, caution must be exercised eyen in this 
connection since audience measurement re- 
ports indicate 9.8% of teenagers in the 
9:00 to 11:00 p,m. period and 6.5% in the 
Late Show period. It is submitted that this 
segment of our population deserves the same 
degree of concern and consideration as 
others and should not be presumed to pos- 
sess the same sophistication as adults, 


I commend it to all the broadcasters 
because of its timeliness, its clarity, and 
its. directness. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the entire memorandum be 
printed at this point in the RECORD; 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


WESTINGHOUSE BROADCASTING | Co., INC., 
INTERNAL CORRESPONDENCE 


From: Donald H. McGannon, President. 

Date: July 1, 1966. 

Subject: Feature Films. 

To: Headquarters Staff, TvAR; Area Vice 
Presidents, AM Radio Sales; General Man- 
agers, WBC Productions, Inc. 

A review of our policy standards and the 
Television Code indicates that while these 
have proven their adequacy over the past 
several years, changes in the industry prac- 
tices and direction dictate additional policy 
direction. 

These changes consist in the main of 
feature films generally, but particularly 
those being programmed by the networks 
in prime time. In the next season the pro- 
posed schedule indicates that the titles pur- 
chased by the networks are of recent vintage. 
As a consequence, they reflect in many in- 
stances a very adult quality, characteristic 
of those productions coming out of Holly- 
wood and Europe in recent years. 

A substantive distinction must be made 
between the movie theater or art house and 
the family living room. In the former case, 
the audience knows in advance the subject 
matter of the show and, in fact, specifically 
selects it as the basis of his evening of en- 
tertainment. He then seeks out the theater 
and pays an admission fee. This certainly 
constitutes his exercise of freedom of choice 
based on ample knowledge and notice. 

In the case of the TV screen, a different 
situation exists based on the relative lack 
of advance warning, limited information 
concerning the film and its content, and the 
extreme difficulty for parents to have the 
opportunity to make a value judgment con- 
cerning viewing by members of the family in 
adolescence or childhood. 

While it continues to be our desire and 
policy to be contemporary in our program- 
ming and not to exercise inordinate restric- 
tive action, it is similarly our responsibility 
to protect the audience from being imposed 
upon or caught unaware. 

Therefore the following will be our policy 
in this area and includes specific steps and 
preventive measures for which each general 
manager will be responsible: 

A Group W station will only present fea- 
ture films and other programming material 
which, in its edited form, will be considered 
appropriate for family viewing. The basic 
standard of the “reasonable man” will be ap- 
plied in these situations, seeking to avoid 
especially any situations which will evoke 
unusual response, questions or embarrass- 
ment between parent and ‘child. This latter 
fact may in some measure be determined by 
the time period in which the program is pre- 
sented since it is reasonable to assume that 
the audience composition late at night will 
consist of a more mature segment of audi- 
ence who are perhaps better equipped to 
handle more sophisticated material. How- 
ever, caution must be exercised even in this 
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connection since audience measurement re- 

indicate 9.8% of teenagers in the 9:00 
to 11:00 PM period and 6.5% in the Late 
Show period. It is submitted that this seg- 
ment of our population deserves the same 
degree of concern and consideration as others 
and should not be presumed to possess the 
same sophistication as adults. 

The following steps will be taken on a 
continuing basis in fulfillment of the policy: 

a) The long standing policy of previewing 
all films will be reviewed for the purpose of 
assuring diligent performance and that the 
above is understood and complied with. 

b) In the case of questionable films, the 
program director and the general manager 
will personally preview the film and make a 
determination. 

c) The Vice President of Programming will 
be advised in writing of the given situation, 
action taken and discussion made. He, in 
turn, will coordinate this action with the 
other television stations. 

d) Care will be taken that contracts for 
features will contain the standard clause 
concerning right of exclusion of any individ- 
ual title if it contravenes the TV Code or 
Group W Policy in our opinion. 

e) In the case of network features, a list 
of titles will be secured at least one month 
in advance of air date. These will, in turn, 
be researched and previewed, if n 
If the feature does not conform with the 
above, the station manager and program 
director will confer with network executives, 
ascertain their attitude and contemplated 
action or possible editing and, based on these 
facts, arrive at a judgment. If the program 
does not comply with the above policy, it 
will not be cleared and the network will be 
so advised. 

1) Even when editing permits the film to 
be aired but its content remains adult in 
tone, in the opinion of the general man- 
ager, the audience will be advised of that 
fact at the beginning of the show and at all 
places where the title is announced: 

“The following feature film presentation 
is considered adult in character and this is 
pointed out for the guidance of our 
audience.” 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I was 
reminded of this memorandum when I 
noted the recent action of a television 
network in postponing the showing of a 
motion picture, “Psycho.” Mr. Bernie 
Harrision, the Washington Star TV 
critic, in referring to this incident, sets 
forth the reasons behind this action. 
I ask unanimous consent that his column 
of September 21, 1966, and an article 
that appeared in the New York Times 
on September 20, 1966, on the same sub- 
ject, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Sept, 21, 1966] 
Bap TIMING 
(By Bernie Harrison) 

“Psycho” Out: CBS has decided to post- 
pone the showing the Alfred Hitchcock’s 
shocker, “Psycho” (originally set for Friday 
night) until later in the season, principally 
because several of its Midwest affiliates felt 
the film would be unsuitable so soon after 
the senseless murder of Valerie Percy, daugh- 
ter of Charles Percy, the Republican Sena- 
torial candidate for Illinois. The affiliates 
only had to see half of the film, in a closed 
circuit showing early this week, to make up 
their minds. 

Two OBS affiliates owned by Westinghouse, 
however, had notified CBS they wouldn’t 
carry the film at all. A Westinghous spokes- 
man said that even with the nine minutes 
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cut from the 109 minutes length of the film, 
the picture was deemed “unsuitable for fam- 
ily viewing.” The Westinghouse action is in- 
triguing. This same firm vexed ABC recently 
by refusing to carry “Batman” on its Balti- 
more outlet—because of the four commercial 
inserts—and it obviously intends to exercise 
its programming responsibilities in other 
areas. 

Donald McGannon, Westinghouse presi- 
dent, recently cautioned staff members that 
many of the new films booked for TV were 
of “a very adult quality” and a review of 
policy was needed, The McGannon state- 
ment: 

“A Group W (Westinghouse) station will 
only present feature films and other pro- 
gramming material which, in its edited form, 
will be considered appropriate for family 
viewing. The basic standard of the ‘reason- 
able man’ will be applied in these situations, 
seeking to avoid especially any situation 
which will evoke unusual response, questions 
or embarrassment between parent and child. 
This latter fact may in some measure be de- 
termined by the time period in which the 
program is presented, since it is reasonable 
to assume that the audience composition 
late at night will consist of a more mature 
segment of audience...” Even here, the 
statement warns, caution must be exercised, 
since audience measurements report 9.8 per- 
cent of teenagers in the 9 to eleven p.m. per- 
iod, and 6.5 percent in the “Late Show” 
period. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 20, 1966] 


CBS Postpones “PsycHo” SHOWING—DECI- 
SION Was TAKEN IN VIEW OF THE PERCY 
MURDER 

(By George Gent) 

The Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounced last night that it had decided to 
postpone Friday night’s telecast of Alfred 
Hitchcock’s “Psycho” to a later date. 

The network acted after several of its 
Midwest affiliates complained that the film 
would be unsuitable in that area so shortly 
after the tragic slaying in Chicago of 21- 
year-old Valerie Jeanne Percy, one of the 
twin daughters of Charles H. Percy, the Re- 
publican Senatorial candidate for Illinois. 
The stations saw half of the film yesterday 
afternoon over closed-circuit television and 
immediately informed the network of their 
position. 

C.B.S. considered canceling the film only in 
the Midwest, but decided that it would be 
better to postpone it until later this year. 
It will substitute a 1958 film about World 
War II, “Kings Go Forth,” starring Frank 
Sinatra, Tony Curtis and Natalie Wood, 

The C.B.S. decision came after two of its 
affilates—KDKA-TV, Pittsburgh, and KPIX, 
San Francisco—had announced they would 
not carry the film. Both stations are owned 
by the Westinghouse Broadcasting Company. 

A Westinghouse spokesman said yesterday 
that company officials and station representa- 
tives had screened an edited version of the 
film last week and found it “unsuitable for 
family viewing.” 

“C.B.S. Friday Night at the Movies” is on 
from 9 to 11 P.M. 

“Psycho,” which stars Anthony Perkins, 
Vera Miles and Janet Leigh, is a 1960 shocker 
about. a psychopath who brutally murders 
several women. Some of the scenes have 
been considered lurid even for motion-pic- 
ture viewing. 

A C.B.S. spokesman said the film, which 
originally ran 109 minutes, had been cut to 
approximately 100 minutes for television. 

He added that approximately 160 of the 
network’s more than 200 affiliates had agreed 
to televise the film series. 

The action by the Westinghouse-owned 
stations was in keeping with a recent direc- 
tive outlining company policy on contro- 
yersial films which Donald H. McGannon, 
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Westinghouse president, sent to officers of 
the company. In it, Mr. MeGannon cau- 
tioned his staff that many of the new films 
coming to television reflect “a very adult 
quality,” necesitating a review of policy. 

“A Group W [Westinghouse] station will 
only present feature films and other pro- 
graming material which, in its edited form, 
will be considered appropriate for family 
viewing,” he said, “The basic standard of 
the ‘reasonable man’ will be applied in these 
situations, seeking to avoid especially any 
situation which will evoke unusual 
questions or embarrassment between parent 
and child. 

“This latter fact may in some measure be 
determined by the time period in which the 
program is presented, since it is reasonable 
to assume that the audience composition late 
at night will consist of a more mature seg- 
ment of audience who are perhaps better 
equipped to handle more sophisticated ma- 

"However, caution must be exercised eyen 
in this connection, since audience measure- 
ment reports indicate 9.8 per cent of teen- 
agers in the 9 to 11 P.M. period and 6.5 per 
cent in the Late Show period. 

“It is submitted that this segment of our 
population deserves the same degree of con- 
cern and consideration as others and should 
not be presumed to possess the same sophis- 
tication as adults.” 

The directive went on to say that, even 
where editing permits the film to be shown, 
the audience should be advised that its con- 
tent is considered to be adult both at the 
beginning of the film and at all places where 
the title is announced. 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, coin- 
cidentally, my attention was directed to 
the revision of the Code of Self-Regula- 
tion in the motion picture industry. I 
noted that Mr. Jack Valenti, the new 
president of the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America, in announcing the adop- 
tion of the revised code, said that: 

The most significant innovation in the 
new regulations which the industry imposed 
upon itself is to extend the commitment by 
the producers and film distributors to make 
more information about films available to 
parents, the arbiters of family conduct, so 
they can choose which motion pictures their 
children can see. 


The positions taken by Mr. McGannon 
and Mr. Valenti are excellent examples 
of mature, responsible leadership in an 
area where cries of censorship and inter- 
vention by government are always raised. 
Congress cannot and should not be a 
censoring body. This is a responsibility 
that must be assumed by the responsible 
leadership of both the broadcasting and 
motion picture industries. All regula- 
tions and self-imposed codes are only as 
good as those who administer them. The 
well-reasoned position of Mr. McGannon 
and Mr. Valenti should serve as excellent 
guidelines for those endeavoring to meet 
the demanding challenge required in this 
sensitive area of programing. 

Mr. President, for my part, I intend 
to follow the developments in these fields 
very closely. 


DEATH OF AMBASSADOR L. CORRIN 
STRONG 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
few days ago former Ambassador L. Cor- 
rin Strong died. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp as a 
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part of my remarks a statement by Roger 
L. Stevens, chairman of the board of 
trustees, John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY ROGER L. STEVENS, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

On behalf of the members of the Board 
of Trustees of the John F, Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts, and all the other in- 
dividuals who have been or are closely asso- 
ciated with its realization, I want to express 
our feeling of profound and irreplaceable loss 
at the passing of Ambassador L. Corrin 
Strong. 

In 1958 President Eisenhower appointed 
Ambassador Strong Vice Chairman of what 
was then called the National Cultural Cen- 
ter. He was the guiding force for the project 
until late in 1961. In 1964 his resignation as 
Vice Chairman was most reluctantly accepted 
by President Johnson and he was then desig- 
nated Chairman Emeritus, in which position 
he continued to serve until his death. 

Had it not been for Ambassador Strong's 
leadership in the early years of planning for 
the Center it is doubtful if the concept could 
ever have been brought to fruition. Almost 
single-handedly he persevered in this dream 
of a home for the performing arts in the na- 
tion’s capital. His financial contribution 
alone, the extent of which he would never 
allow to be made known publicly, as well as 
the countless hours of personal effort in se- 
curing additional financial assistance, were 
in fact responsible for seeing the Center 
through the early and hazardous years. 

As long as the Center stands on the banks 
of the Potomac and fulfills its mission it will 
also serve as a tribute to this outstanding 
American. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
extend my deepest sympathy to the 
family of Mr. Strong. I was on the 
Board during the early days of this cen- 
ter. Mr. Strong not only gave of his 
time, but he gave a substantial amount 
of his funds for the furtherance of this 
great project, which has now become the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 


PUBLIC ATTENTION BEING FOCUSED 
ON NEED TO COMBAT AIR POLLU- 
TION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the pall 
of air pollution which overhangs our Na- 
tion today, and particularly our urban 
areas, is receiving an increasing amount 
of much-needed attention in our news 
media. 

Yesterday the New York Times began 
a four-part series by Gladwin Hill on the 
air pollution problem. It is a timely re- 
port. It is well worth reading by every- 
one concerned with the vital necessity of 
cleaning up our air. 

Mr. Hill’s first article points out the 
fact that “half the Nation’s population is 
concentrated on only 1 percent of its land 
area, and weather conditions more or less 
regularly trap concentrations of pol- 
lutants there.” 

Although my own State of Delaware is 
more rural and suburban than urban, air 
pollution is a matter of growing concern. 
We are near the center of the megalopolis 
stretching from Norfolk to Boston, and 
besides any contribution our State is 
making to the problem, we are the recip- 
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ients of those pollutants carried by air 
currents from nearby centers of popula- 
tion. 

Delaware has had an air pollution law 
since 1957 but is now concentrating on an 
enlarged effort to control pollution under 
a newly organized air and water resources 
commission. 

Like many other States, we need more 
information on sources of air pollution 
which now exist as well as effective rules 
and regulations for abatement and 
control. 

Mr. President, air pollution is a nation- 
wide problem. It does not respect State 
boundaries. Although air pollution from 
fixed sources is primarily a local respon- 
sibility, it cannot be successfully attacked 
by one level of government alone. Only 
a cooperative effort by all levels of gov- 
ernment, including in some cases groups 
of States operating under a compact, can 
meet the challenge. 

Our Nation is now making a substan- 
tial and concentrated effort to penetrate 
the atmosphere and explore the space 
beyond. Good sense and a conscience 
sensitive to the heritage we will be leav- 
ing our children require that we make 
no less an effort to keep our atmosphere 
clean and healthful. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Hill's first two articles en- 
titled “Nation Is Facing All-Out Battle 
for Cleaner Air” and “Apathy Balking 
Clean Air Drive” be inserted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1966] 
Nation Is FACING ALL-OUT BATTLE FOR 

CLEANER Arr—7,300 COMMUNITIES AFFLICT- 

ED BY SMOG AS URBANIZATION SENDS THE 

TOLL HIGHER 

(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES, September 25.—Just about a 
year from now, it will be brought home force- 
fully to the people of the United States that 
they are engaged in a domestic struggle com- 
parable to a national military effort. 

It is the battle against air pollution. 

When people buy 1968 model cars next fall, 
they will find they must pay about $50 extra 
for mandatory equipment to reduce a car’s 
normal emission of fumes. That is the new 
Federal law. 

It will be the first time on record that 
an air pollution control measure has been im- 
posed on an entire nation, and it will repre- 
sent, for the first year alone, an extra na- 
tional outlay of around $500 million. 

Nonetheless, it will be just a down pay- 
ment. The total effort will cost countless 
billions, and it will continue as far into the 
future as anyone can foresee and inyolve 
virtually every person in the country. 

FIGHT MUST GO ON 


Recently murky skies over big cities 
and even small communities attest that there 
is no physical possibility of withdrawal from 
this contest, no chance of negotiating with 
the nebulous gray enemy. Even as in war, 
the conflict will involve human casualties; 
there have been scores already, possibly 
thousands. 

The resolution of the conflict can come only 
through a systematic re-ordering of national 
life so that people do not slowly suffocate 
in their own gaseous wastes. 

Smog is not just a ludicrous appurtenance 
of Los Angeles and a few other big cities; 
the United States Public Health Service re- 
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ports that no fewer than 7,300 communities 
are afflicted with air pollution in varying 
degrees. 

In some of the communities, the mildness 
or infrequency of smog has lulled people into 
thinking it will go away. They are mis- 
taken, 

“Smog is a social disease—the product of 
people and their activities,” says Thomas Wil- 
liams, information director of the Public 
Health Service’s Air Pollution Division. 
“And like other social diseases, if not dealt 
with, it only get worse.” 

Air pollution has overtaken the nation 
suddenly, just as water pollution did. Peo- 
ple think of air, as they once did of water, as 
an unlimited resource. But it is stringently 
limited. The air enveloping the earth ex- 
tends up only about 12 miles before it be- 
comes thin and useless. The air that daily 
serves living things extends upward only a 
few thousand feet, 

Into the air above America is now going, 
every day, more than 360,000 tons of gaseous 
wastes. By some yardsticks, the atmosphere 
is the principal repository of all human 
wastes. 

Dr. Jack McKee of the California Institute 
of Technology has calculated that in Los 
Angeles County, which has more than 6 mil- 
lion inhabitants, gaseous wastes average 
9,580, metric tons a day. 

“This amounts,” he says, “to 1,470 grams 
[about three pounds] per person per day on 
a dry-weight basis—twice as much as solid 
refuse disposal, and six times as much as the 
contaminants in waste water.” 

Evenly distributed, this load of waste would 
be an innocuously minuscule fraction of the 
atmosphere. But it isn't evenly distributed. 
Half the nation’s population is concentrated 
on only 1 per cent of its land area, and 
weather conditions more or less regularly 
trap concentrations of pollutants there. 

A historic example is Donora, Pa., where a 
spell of smog killed 20 people and sickened 
thousands in 1948. 

The smog was held in place by atmospheric 
“lids.” Once it was thought that these lids— 
& layer of cool air trapped under a warmer 
layer during a windless period—were distinc- 
tive to only a few localities. 

But in recent years, meteorologists have 
estabilshed that the condition is common. It 
occurs from 10 per cent of the time at points 
on the Atlantic coast to as much as 50 per 
cent of the time in some Rocky Mountain 
areas. 

ELEVEN-BILLION-DOLLAR LOSS 


Where once the gasiest wastes were small 
enough to be imperceptible even in these at- 
mospheric “inversions,” excessive concentra- 
tions are now ubiquitous. Places such as 
Denver, Phoenix, and Albuquerque, as well 
as cities in Montana, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, all traditionally associated with crys- 
talline air, now have recurrent smog. 

Furthermore, this atmospheric burden is 
growing by the day with the steady increase 
in people, urbanization, automobiles, indus- 
try, heating and rubbish burning. 

Vernon MacKenzie, a recent head of the 
Air Pollution Division, reports that many 
cities now are experiencing toxic concentra- 
tions of sulphur dioxide, the leading con- 
taminant from industry. In heavy traffic, 
carbon monoxide is often reaching levels 
high enough to impair drivers’ reactions. 

The more obvious smog damage, such as 
damage to materials and crops, has been 
estimated nationally at $65 per person a 
year—$11-billion in all, or nearly 10 per cent 
of the national budget. 

Still, most experts consider this figure il- 
lusory in its understatement. 

The real estate industry, for instance, 
hasn’t dared to tote up, at least for public 
serutiny, the great reduction in property 
values in smog-ridden suburbs, as compared 
to the ones that are smog-free. 
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And how does one put a price tag on the 
23 atmospheric “blackouts” on the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike last year? Or on the aviation 
operations that increasingly are hampered 
and endangered by man-made murk? 

The biggest suspected toll is in human 
health. Despite the efforts of thousands of 
researchers, this is still immeasurable. But 
the circumstantial case is more conclusive 
in some respects than that of the link be- 
tween cigarettes and lung cancer. 
` City dwellers have higher rates of respira- 
tory ailments—lung cancer, emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis—than rural residents. 
Severe spells of smog have caused thousands 
of statistically “excess” deaths in New York, 
London and other places. 

A bout of smog in Denver last December 
was accompanied by respiratory infections 
that doubled the normal absentee rates in 
schools, factories and the city government. 

“But the determination of just how bad 
air has to be before it impairs health is aca- 
demic, from a practical standpoint,” Thomas 
Williams observes. Because whatever that 
level of impurity is, we’re going to have it, 
unless we take concerted action to avert it.” 
“What is being done? 

Months of investigation from coast to 

coast have yielded a clear answer: Not very 
much. 

The Federal Government spent about $30- 
million in the year ending in June on a re- 
markably comprehensive program. It in- 
cluded research, expert technical assistance 
to states, communities and industry, grants 
to local agencies that control pollution, the 
‘policing of interstate air pollution, and a 
nationwide monitoring of pollution levels. 


LAXITY OF STATES 


But with the exception of a few interstate 
abatement actions, none of this has directly 
prevented any pollution from entering the 
atmosphere. The immediate work of pollu- 

tion control has rested by law with states 
and communities. And, with a small num- 
ber of exceptions, their record has not 
amounted to much. 

Vernon MacKenzie tactfully says with 
massive understatement: The national re- 
sponse up to now has been wholly inade- 
quate.” 

Another expert says bluntly: Most air 
pollution enforcement activities are farci- 
cal.” 

Only 24 states have laws even acknowl- 
edging state-level responsibility for air pol- 
lution. Many states and cities are still 
geared to archaic nineteenth-century “smoke 
laws” that are in the same category as in- 
junctions against spitting on the sidewalk. 

Despite the official finding that 7,300 com- 
munities have air pollution problems, the 
latest survey of the Public Health Service 
showed only 130 city, county and regional 
air pollution programs in the country. A 
dozen of them had budgets last year under 
$10,000, indicating that they were no more 
than one-man operations. 

The small scope is indicated by the 130 
agencies’ total outlay in 1965, some 25 per 
cent of which was in Federal grant money. 
The agencies spent only $14,254,000, and a 
quarter of that was in Los Angeles alone. 

Moreover, the programs covered less than 
& third of the national population. The 
expenditure on each person was less than 
23 cents—compared to the nominal smog 
damage cost of $65 per person. 

LOS ANGELES IN FRONT 

Los Angeles County headed the list with 
its outlay of $3,663,000—60.8 cents per per- 
son. 

New York City, with one of the nation’s 
more severe, pollution situations and about 
One million more people than Los Angeles 
County ranked about 65th in per capita 
expenditures, with a rate of only 15.7 cents. 


A top engineer in the Air Pollution Divi- 
sion, who has dealt with dozens of munici- 
palities, says: 

“It’s hopeless to try to clean up a big 
city’s air without an expenditure rate of at 
least 35 or 40 cents per capita.” 

There is nothing like an absolute yard- 
stick for measuring the severity of a city's 
air pollution because the variety of con- 
taminants interact in different ways under 
different weather conditions. But the sheer 
volume of effluvia, gauged by fuel consump- 
tion and refuse burning, offers some indica- 
tion. 

On the basis of its much smaller area, New 
York City’s daily volume of air contaminant, 
tentatively calculated at 9,000 tons, is nearly 
10 times as much of an atmospheric load as 
Los Angeles’s daily 14,000 tons. 

But New York, although its past expendi- 
tures have been skimpy, is considered to have 
made a good start by passing some laws this 
year to reduce coal fumes and incinerator 
emissions and by engaging Austin Heller, a 
top Federal pollution expert, to direct its 
program. 

San Francisco and Chicago generally are 
rated near Los Angeles in the scope of their 
programs. Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Boston and a few other cities have achieved 
some results. But after that, the list peters 
out. 

In sheer weight of emitted gases, automo- 
biles account for nearly two-thirds of the 
national atmospheric waste load. But most 
of the autos’ contribution is carbon monox- 
ide, which is colorless, odorless and innocu- 
ous if not too concentrated. Of the more 
noxious effluents, industry (including. power 
generation) produced nearly three times as 
much as automobiles. 

The National Association of Manufactur- 
ers says that industry is spending $500- 
million a year on pollution control. But no- 
body contends that that is enough. 


MUSKIE IS ALARMED 


“In terms of reducing the threat,” says 
Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, the Maine Demo- 
erat who is one of Congress's pollution 
specialists, “I don't think we've even 
scratched the surface,” 

It has taken Los Angeles, the nation's first 
smog-stricken city, two years of strenuous 
efforts to make a major dent in its burden of 
gaseous waste. Therefore, Federal experts 
feel time is running out for the rest of the 
country. 

“We cannot push our problems a few dec- 
ades away with the resolve to face them 
‘when the time comes, says Vernon Mac- 
Kenzie. “The time is now.” 

Moved by such warnings, Congress passed 
the Clean Air Act in 1963, which covers the 
current Federal activities. Last year, mov- 
ing against the one smog source that is uni- 
form throughout the nation, Congress au- 
thorized the Public Health Service to impose 
limits for automobile emissions. 

The first such regulation, based on a Cali- 
fornia law in force for the last year, in effect 
requires manufacturers to put special equip- 
ment On car engines that will reduce the 
emission of hydrocarbon gases to 275 parts 
per million and of carbon monoxide to 1.5 
per cent by volume. This is the equipment 
for which new-car buyers will have to pay 
extra next fall, wherever they live. 

However, the regulation is denounced in 
auto-industry circles as “a billion-dollar 
hoax.” The industry says it discriminates 
against smog-free localities, and will produce 
little immediate improvement, since it will 
take 10 years to retire the 90 million un- 
equipped cars already in circulation. 

The Federal rebuttal is that most cars are 
based in smog-affected areas, that the rest 
of them will probably visit such areas, and 
that you have to start somewhere in reducing 
auto pollution. + 
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Despite the nationwide impact of this 
measure, it is only, an opening skirmish in 
the coming struggle against air pollution. 

The Federal Government has no way to 
police proper maintenance and operation of 
the equipment on new engines. It can only 
urge the states to enact enforcement and in- 
spection legislation, so their own citizens’ 
expenditures won't go for naught. 

The states thus will have reason to exam- 
ine their overall smog problem, And the 
question inevitably, will arise: 

“What’s the use of our regulating auto- 
mobiles and then doing nothing about the 
other sources of smog?” 


APATHY BaLKING CLEAN Am Drive—Po.i- 
TICIANS COOL TO PROGRAM IN FACE OF PUB- 
Lic INERTIA 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELEs.—In a large city in the Middle 
West a few weeks back, a nationally respected 
air pollution official concluded a disquisition 
on the nation’s mounting smog problem by 
abruptly sweeping aside his sliderule, charts 
and tabulations and exclaiming: 

That's the official story. Now do you 
want to hear the truth? 

“The truth is that the critical ingredient 
in smog simply is politics. By that I mean 
people and their instruments of government, 
and their attitudes about a community prob- 
lem. 

We know how to cure smog. It's not un- 
duly difficult or expensive. The problem is 
getting the people in the community to sup- 
port a cleanup program. 

“The most important part of a program 

is not technical expertise. It’s having a 
wheeler-dealer who can put it across with 
the political establishment in a community. 
We've been long on engineering and short of 
wheeler-dealers. That’s why our air is a 
mess.” 
The “mess” consists of a daily load of some 
860,000 tons of gaseous wastes that pour into 
the nation’s atmosphere and collect in palls 
of murk over some 7,800 communities. As 
population, urbanization, power generation 
and industry inexorably increase, so will the 
mess. 

The official’s observations are set forth here 
because they are authoritative in themselves, 
and because they reflect the virtually unan- 
imous sentiments of the scores of Federal, 
state and local pollution officials who were 
interviewed in several months’ research. 

“Politically,” the candid official continued, 
“air pollution is a far tougher can of worms 
than water pollution. With water pollution, 
the blame goes mainly to collective sources— 
municipalities and industries—and cleanup 
costs fall on them. 

“A lot of air pollution goes back to individ- 
uals—their cars, their furnaces, their incin- 
erators. When a cleanup program threatens 
to hit them directly, and change the way 
they're doing things, and cost a little bit, 
they back off. 

“And if the pressure isn’t there, the politi- 
cian isn’t going to do anything. He can 
think of 26 other ways of spending public 
money that will be more popular.” 

Consequently, of the 7,300 communities 
with air pollution, only 130 have control 
programs, and the Air Pollution Division of 
the United States Public Health Service ap- 
praises only about 90 of these as substantial. 

Furthermore, in 1965 fewer than 20 came 
close to the per capita expenditure rate of 
85 cents that Federal officials consider a 
minimum for an adequate community pro- 
gram. This reckoning is based on the fact 
that about 70 per cent of a budget goes for 
personnel, and the larger the population in- 
volved, the bigger the supervisory, engineer- 
135 tion and enforcement staff that is 
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The highest expenditure rate in the coun- 
try in 1965 was the 83.3 cents that Cook 
County, Ill. spent on its 180,000 persons liv- 
ing outside Chicago. New York City’s per 
capita rate was 15,7 cents. 

“In cities under 200,000,” the official con- 
tinued, “it’s very difficult to promote the 
money you need for an adequate staff. 

“In cities under 100,000, you get into an 
industrial-power situation: one or two com- 
panies dominate the community and nobody 
is going to, pass any laws to cause trouble 
for industry—unless you happen to run into 
an especially enlightened company.” 

The Public Health Service estimates that 
183 million tons of contaminants pour into 
the atmosphere every year. Industry, induc- 
ing power generation, is the major source of 
the gross contaminants. (Automobiles pro- 
duce more gases, but a lot of that is carbon 
monoxide; which is innocuous unless it be- 
comes too concentrated.) 

There are some 300,000 manufacturing 
plants in the country. If only two-thirds of 
them emit fumes, it still amounts to one 
plant for every 1,000 people. More than 500 
communities have chemical plants. There 
are 300 oil refineries. 

For generations, industry escaped regula- 
tion because its effluvia were considered an 
unavoidable concomitant of productivity and 
prosperity. Recent experience has proved 
this technically incorrect and ethically 
shaky. 

The President's Science Advisory Commit- 
tee, in its big report last November on “Re- 
storing the Quality of Our Environment,” set 
fort has a prime principle: 

“The responsibility of each polluter for 
all forms of damage caused by his pollution 
should be effectively recognized and gen- 
erally accepted, There shoud be no ‘right’ 
to pollute,” 

Such major segments of industry—and 
major sources of pollution—as the oil, 
chemical, power and steel industries are 
spending hundreds of millions of dollars on 
pollution controls, 

The electric power industry says it has 
spent $750-million, and the oil industry says 
it has spent $250-million just in the last 10 
years. The chemical industry reports it is 
spending $43 million a year to operate smog 
control equipment that has cost 8250-million. 

The steel companies in Chicago have 
joined in a program that will cost upward of 
$30-million in the next five years to reduce 
their discharge of soot. Every week industry 
buys more than $1-million of equipment to 
remove obnoxious chemicals from industrial 
waste es. 

But, pollution officials point out, such sums 
are not inordinately large in the economics 
of industry—the nation’s newest oll refinery, 
for instance, will cost $100-million. 

Neither, officials say, do the sums neces- 
sarily bear a relationship to the size of the 
ever-growing problem. Fifteen years hence, 
twice as much electricity will have to be 
generated as now; the burning of oil is ex- 
pected to triple, and the burning of coal and 
natural gas to double. 

Fume-belching plants can still be found 
in most cities; and fume abatement has 
tended to vary directly with the strictness 
of local enforcement, Contentions are some- 
times made that pollution controls are tech- 
nically or economically impossible—although 
Federal experts say that proper control equip- 
ment averages less than 5 per cent of the 
cost of an industrial facility. 

Some industrial circles are expounding the 
“classification” system that they pushed for 
water pollution—the concept that different 
po ee of cleanliness, or dirtiness, are accept- 
able, 

The latest idea along this line is that the 
skies can be used for industrial waste on a 
push button” system. Under this, indus- 
tries would discharge fumes when winds 
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seemed likely to blow them away, but would 
stop on signal when weather conditions 
threatened to change. 

Air pollution officials are skeptical about 
this. They say that, if an industry has 
proper pollution control equipment for pe- 
riods of adverse weather, it might as well 
operate the equipment all the time. 

They also say the plan would put control 
agencies in an impossible position, where 
they would be constantly accused of pushing 
the “stop” button unnecessarily. 

There is a familiar pattern, when a com- 
munity mounts a program to control air 
pollution, or industry representatives moy- 
ing into a dominant role and slowing re- 
forms, 

“There are two main ways of doing this,” 
the Middle West official said. “One is to go 
all out for an impressive technical program 
but give it no authority. The other is to give 
it impressive authority but no budget.” 

This kind of thing happens on the state 
level, too, the official said. 

Industry is understandably touchy about 
air pollution control because it has, in one 
sense, been a whipping boy. Citizens like 
to think that their air pollution can be 
stopped by lambasting the factory on the 
other side of town. 

But in most cases smog is a combination of 
industrial fumes, the effluvia of home heat- 
ers and incinerators, municipal refuse burn- 
ing and automobiles. The public shares re- 
sponsibility but is slow to face it. 

“There are some remarkable fallacies that 
circulate as rationalizations for doing noth- 
ing about air pollution,” says one Federal of- 
ficial. “I call them ‘the six sophistries of 
smog.’ They run like this: 

“The air in any given area belongs to who- 
ever got there first. 

“Fumes strong enough to nauseate people 
and make their eyes water do not in any 
way adversely affect health. 

“Until we can prove to everyone's satis- 
faction precisely how much of what pollutant 
is injuring which people to what degree, it 
is intelligent to do nothing at all about con- 
trolling air pollution. 

“Air pollution is good because cigarette 
smoking is bad. 

“Pollution control programs like Los An- 
geles’ have been futile because smog has 
not completely disappeared. 

“It’s better for 2 million citizens to spend 
$10-million cleaning up the effects of air 
pollution than for 10 industries to spend $2- 
million to clean up the sources of pollution.” 

For years, clean- air campaigners have tried 
to overcome public inertia through the 
“scare” approach, stressing the presumable 
health hazards of atmospheric contaminants. 
It hasn’t worked. 

Despite strong statistical evidence that 
sieges of smog have hastened, if not caused, 
the deaths of thousands of persons in New 
York, London and elsewhere, the hazards 
seem as remote to the general public as those 
of cigarette smoking. 

In a nationwide opinion survey commis- 
sioned last year by the chemical industry, 
more than eight out of 10 persons indicated 
they did not consider air pollution a com- 
munity problem. 

At this year’s annual meeting of the Air 
Pollution Control Association, a joint indus- 
try-sclence-Government organization, there 
was pronounced sentiment that propaganda 
should emphasize smog's esthetic blight and 
economic drain, of at least $11-billion a year 
just in damage to crops and materials. 

Unlike water pollution, in which a sample 
dipped from a river and analyzed in a labora- 
tory may tell a good deal of the story, dealing 
with air pollution is a protracted and far- 
flung operation. 

It may take thousands of air samplings 
over many months to determine the dimen- 
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sions of a community problem. Then comes 
a door-to-door inventory of pollution sources, 
followed by corrective recommendations. 

Then there is the design, procurement 
and installation of equipment, and finally 
the enforcement of regulations through peri- 
odic inspections. 

A classic joke in the pollution control pro- 
fession is this aphorism from a seasoned 
engineer: 

“A cleanup job takes 50 years—40 years 
to get the politicians out of the way and 10 
years to do the work.” 

In the absence of extensive initiative by 
states and municipalities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spearheaded anti-pollution ac- 
tivities. 

The “Pentagon” of this effort is several 
floors of a plain boxlike Public Health Serv- 
ice building on Washington's C Street. Here 
some 300 persons in the Air Pollution Divi- 
sion pore over matters ranging from chem- 
istry to statistics. They are supplemented by 
200 scientists and technicians at the health 
service's Taft Sanitary Engineering Center 
in Cincinnati. 

The Federal activities include public edu- 
cation, research, technical assistance to 
localities, subsidies to local control. programs 
($3.6-million in grants last year), and abate- 
ment actions for interstate pollution. 

The division’s annual budgets up to now 
have been under $30 million, 

The law authorizes Federal abatement, in- 
tervention when one state's smog bothers 
another. The procedure is like that in water 
pollution cases: hearings, agreement on cor- 
rective programs, and supervised execution 
of the programs, with the possibility of Fed- 
eral court action if there is no compliance. 

Eight such interstate actions have been 
started so far, including one dealing with the 
“aerial garbage” that wafts back and forth 
between New York and New Jersey. 

But most pollution is intrastate. And be- 
cause each locality’s smog problem is a 
unique combination of factors, responsibility 
for dealing with nonautomotive pollution is 
considered to rest, both legally and practi- 
cally, with state and local governments. 

If they will come to grips with air pollu- 
tion, Federal officials think prospects are ex- 
cellent for solving the problem. Los Angeles, 
which had the worst smog situation in the 
country, has virtually eliminated smog from 
stationary sources. 


NEED FOR EXPANSION OF FOOD 
PRODUCTION 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in re- 
cent weeks, newspapers throughout the 
United States have reported the spread 
of the world food crisis to new lands. 

On September 6, the Christian Science 
Monitor reported the desperate efforts of 
Algeria to find grain to meet its worst 
food shortage since independence. On 
September 14, the Washington Post pub- 
lished a detailed description of the dis- 
astrous famine in Chad, in north-central 
Africa, and of the emergency food air- 
lift being provided by the U.S. Air Force 
to prevent widespread starvation in that 
country. 

More than ever we can see the wisdom 
of the Senate, 4 weeks ago, in its over- 
whelming approval of the new Food for 
Peace Act, which will make it possible for 
the United States to expand production 
to meet world needs and strengthen our 
ability to help hungry nations to im- 
prove their own farm output. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, Sept. 
6, 1966] 
Foop Crisis APPROACHES: ALGERIA SCOURS THE 
WORLD FOR GRAIN 
(By Jobn K. Cooley, staff correspondent of 
the Christian Science Monitor) 

ALcIERsS.—Algeria faces its most serious food 
crisis since it won independence from France 
in July 1962. 

Winter drought and low productivity on 
collectivized farms have cut this year’s grain 
harvest to about 1 million tons, roughly half 
its normal size. 

Algerian officials and foreign economists 
say Algeria must purchase at least 800,000 
tons of wheat and 200,000 tons of other grains 
before the end of this year. 

To meet the emergency, President Boume- 
dienne’s ruling revolutionary council has dug 
deep into the country’s sparse foreign-cur- 
rency reserves, It has just purchased com- 
mercially about 150,000 of the million tons 
needed and is looking for more. 


MORE FUNDS ASKED 


Some 112,000 tons were ordered from the 
United States on the open market, Algeria 
also has bought 10,000 tons from France, 
8,000 tons from Greece, and about 30,000 tons 
of barley from France, Britain, and Greece. 

The government cereals office has asked 
Finance Minister Ahmed Kaid for an addi- 
tional $55 million not budgeted for food pur- 
chases to buy grain, according to authorized 
80 


urces, 

Algerian housewives say their bread has 
grown darker in recent weeks. City and 
town dwellers prefer the French-type white 
loaves which 180 years of French occupation 
here made familiar. 

Algeria’s dwindling granaries are part of 
a pattern which has reduced breadbaskets in 
much of Africa and Asia. The world wheat 
shortage is affecting all of North Africa to 
such an extent that Rene Dumont, an emi- 
nent French economist, recently predicted 
“famine conditions” by 1970. 

Algeria’s neighbors, Morocco and Tunisia, 
have received fairly large shares of the now 
carefully rationed stock of United States 
wheat sold under easy terms. 


LOW INTEREST RATES 


The last United States-Algerian easy-term 
food loan agreement was signed Feb. 23 by 
Ambassador John Jernagan and the Algerian 
Foreign Ministry. Most deliveries it pro- 
vided for are complete, and no new accord 
now is being negotiated. Food still is arriv- 
ing from the United States through private 
relief agencies, however. 

The February agreement provided 200,000 
tons of wheat worth $12 million at world 
market prices. Algeria is to repay in hard 
currency at low-interest rates. Local cur- 
rency generated by wheat sales here were 
assigned to high-priority agricultural devel- 
opment projects. 

The accord also included a gift of about 
138,000 tons of wheat and 5,000 tons of oil 
worth about $12 million. Some 90,000 of 
Algeria’s 1 million unemployed received 
88,000 tons of food. 

Another 50,000 tons of wheat and oil were 
distributed as payment in kind to workers 
on self-help programs. They were chan- 
neled through such private relief organiza- 
tions as Cooperative for Remittances Every- 
where (CARE), the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Service, and Church World Services, an 
interdenominational Protestant group. 

The Algerian Government and the volun- 
tary organizations direct these projects. 
They include building of roads, bridges, irri- 
gation works and schools. 

U.S. AID REQUESTED 


Since it overthrew Ahmed ben Bella, for- 
mer president, in June, 1965, Colonel Bou- 
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medienne’s government has made several 
private requests to the United States for 
development aid which would go far beyond 
food and relief. Most development assist- 
ance now comes from France and the Soviet 
Union. 

But both Algerian and American officials 
here recognize that strong Algerian opposi- 
tion to United States policy in Vietnam and 
free-wheeling press criticism of the United 
States are obstacles. Washington has 
favored American private investment here 
rather than governmental aid. 

Another difficulty has been Algerian oppo- 
sition to signing investment guarantee agree- 
ments such as those the United States has 
with many governments. A new and more 
liberal investment code announced here 
Aug. 31 is shortly to be published. It is 
expected to end some of the preferential 
treatment given to French investments and 
it may pave the way for an investment- 
guarantee agreement with Washington. 

Algerian news media broke their usual 
silence about American aid Aug. 27. When 
the freighter Duval unloaded 5,500 tons of 
grain at Algiers, the daily newspaper, al 
Moujahid, took the almost unprecedented 
step of printing a photograph and identify- 
ing the grain as coming from the United 
States. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 14, 1966] 
AMERICANS FLY FOOD To FAMISHED CHAD 


(By Donald H. Louchheim, Washington Post 
foreign service) 


Fort Lamy, CHap, September 13.—For the 
past 10 days, the U.S. Air Force has been 
flying an emergency airlift to ease a famine 
in this landlocked, largely desert central 
African country. 

The airlift is shuttling—and in some cases 
dropping—sacks of grain into some of the 
most remote oases and villages on the con- 
tinent. Two Hercules C-130s, along with 
rotating crews of 56 specialists, were flown 
across the Atlantic to perform the relief 
mission. 

The cost is estimated at about $150 thou- 
sand. It is the first large-scale operation of 
its kind under the Food for Peace program in 
Africa. American officials explained that the 
airlift was necessitated by the almost total 
lack of surface communications in two-thirds 
of Chad, a country of about 450,000 square 
miles (the size of Alaska). 


SORGHUM FOR MILLET 


In all, 500 metric tons of food, mostly 
sorghum, will be ferried into Chad from the 
nearest railhead, Maiduguri in northeastern 
Nigeria. U.S. agricultural experts say the 
sorghum, the closest U.S, equivalent of 
the red and white millet that is the staple 
of the Chadian diet, will feed an estimated 
60,000 people for a month. The new millet 
crop will be harvested in October. 

The sudden presence of the American mili- 
tary has given something of a circus atmos- 
phere to this sleepy capital. A radio jeep 
pulling its own generator—both airlifted in— 
bounds along the rutted streets toting a 
towering antenna that is one of the tallest 
features in Fort Lamy’s squat skyline. 

Even for Fort Lamy, where all modern 
necessities are brought in by air, the prodi- 
gious subsistence supplies of beer, soft drinks, 
canned food and water that accompanied 
the crew's arrival at the posh new Hotel la 
Techadienne excited surprise. 

PEDDLERS CASH IN 

The hotel management purveys a large 
bottle of beer for $1.25 and a large Coke 
for $1, and may have been disappointed to 
watch crew members gather for nocturnal 
poker games with their own pop-top cans. 
But curio peddlers outside the hotel have 
been making their fortunes and hotel porters, 
benefiting from American unfamiliarity with 
the local currency (245 CFA francs to the 
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dollar), are walking off with unprecedently 
large tips. 

Actually, the airlift has been a godsend to 
La Tchadienne, a government-owned enter- 
prise which opened its doors only a few 
months ago and has had to compete with the 
nae French-owned Hotel du 

Perhaps out of sincere hospitality, perhaps 
from the grudging mercenary goodwill that 
is usually reserved for the tourist season in 
France, local French businessmen have been 
catering to the Air Force, whose presence has 
proven a major and unexpected moneymaker. 

MENUS SPEAK ENGLISH 


Some businessmen have actually produced 
a previously well-hidden command of Eng- 
lish. At the Air Hotel, a first-class French 
restaurant, the proprietor has put out a 
special American menu including hot dogs, 
hamburgers and a variety of plain food. 
Sauces and spices have been stripped from 
the regular specialties and exotic French de- 
gcriptions have been changed to laconic 
Anglo-Saxon, 

The airlift, which has been running an 
average of three deliveries a day, will termi- 
nate later this week. 

The main points served by the C-130s have 
been Faya Largeau, 500 miles to the north 
of here, and Mongo and Abeche, about 200 
miles to the east. These towns and Fort 
Lamy will be the key distribution points. 

By far the most dramatic part of the air- 
lift has been the drops, totaling about 50 
tons, from an average altitude of five feet. 

At each touchdown point, groups of Chad- 
ians have gathered for tours of the massive 
C-130s. Crew members have been continu- 
ally amazed that when they sweep out the 
cavernous holds of the planes after unload- 
ing the grain, some villager will always stand 
by the door to gather up the few precious 
handfuls, 

The impact of the famine is not dramati- 
cally visible, although missionaries have re- 
ported several deaths as the result of eating 
poisonous roots to ease hunger in some vil- 


To some extent, the result of hoarding by 
middlemen seeking to push the price of mil- 
let upward, a practice common throughout 
the marginally productive areas of the south- 
ern Sahara. In a town like Faya Largeau, 
a. is selling at four times the normal 
price. 

Agricultural experts say the most serious 
danger in such a situation is that peasant 
farmers will begin eating and selling their 
unharvested seed crops, magnifying the 
chance of a major disaster in the following 
year and perhaps leading to a cycle of in- 
creasingly severe famine. 


ESSAY BY ALETHA EATON, OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, earlier 
in the month I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing two fine teenagers from New Hamp- 
shire, who had the honor to represent our 
State in Washington at the Teen Forum 
sponsored by Rexall druggists, of the 
Nation. 

In this national competition, two 
youngsters from each of the 50 States 
were selected on the basis of an essay, 
“How Ias a Teenager Can Encourage My 
Fellow Students To Continue Their 
Education.” Considering the many 
thousands of participants in the contest, 
these young people and their parents 
have every right to take pride in their 
accomplishment. In our case, we were 
represented by William Cronin, 677 Howe 
Street, Manchester, who was sponsored 
by the Precourt Rexall Pharmacy in that 
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city, and by Aletha Eaton, of South New- 
bury, as nominee of Kelly’s Rexall Drug 
Store. 

I was very much impressed with the 
appearance, intelligence, and maturity 
of New Hampshire’s two representatives. 
They speak well indeed of the kind of 
responsible adult we may expect from 
this coming generation. One of the con- 
testants, Aletha Eaton, left with me a 
copy of her essay, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in full at the 
conclusion of my remarks. I think it is 
encouraging that people of her young age 
have so complete an understanding of 
the necessity for taking advantage of all 
educational opportunities. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Essay BY Miss ALETHA EATON, OF NEWBURY, 
N.H. 

Our country is progressing at such a rapid 
pace, we as citizens can hardly keep informed 
with new things, and if our country is to 
continue being the most powerful country, 
we are going to have to produce the very best 
in trained leaders. As a teen-ager, I en- 
courage all my fellow students to continue 
their education, for we truly love this great 
country of ours and want in the future to 
still be able to love this country. 

What possible mundane reason could you 
have to leave school? There are many rea- 
sons, but are they strong enough to risk your 
country’s fate, the years of struggles and 
bloodshed? 

Colleges now realize that students with 
marks of all 4s“ don’t contribute as much 
to America as “3” and “2” students for these 
people can evenly balance their time between 
books and enjoying themselves while they 
are still young, so why leave school because 
you aren’t a genius? 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SAVES 
BILLIONS IN HEALTH DOLLARS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
we consider today the Labor-Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriation 
bill it is most fitting that the legislation 
extending the school milk program is 
well on its way to final passage. For the 
school milk program has contributed 
substantially to the Nation’s health by 
preventing illness while a substantial 
amount of the funds included in this bill 
are intended to help the Nation to find 
the cure for various illnesses. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to com- 
pute the hours, days, months, and years 
of suffering and economic waste that 
might haye resulted if Congress had not 
decided to make milk available to Amer- 
ica’s schoolchildren at cutrate prices. 
However, there is no doubt that by pro- 
viding “nature’s perfect food” to school- 
children at bargain-basement prices 
Congress has stimulated milk consump- 
tion among tens of millions of children 
who might otherwise have become the 
victims of many of the diseases that fol- 
low in the wake of poor nutrition. 

So when we consider the Labor-HEW 
bill today—when we are told of the 
miraculous cures that the National Insti- 
tutes of Health can help to find if we only 
give them enough money—let us not 
forget the tried and true school milk 
program. Itis not as spectacular, but it 
is just as effective. 
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ATESEC—A TRIUMPH IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNDERSTANDING 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, our 
Nation and its leaders have for many 
years initiated and supported the devel- 
opment of international exchanges of 
people. Every administration in the last 
two decades has undertaken significant 
programs in this realm to foster peace, 
economic development, political stabil- 
ity, and greater understanding and co- 
operation among the people of all na- 
tions. Such programs include point 4 
technical assistance, the Smith-Mundt 
Act, the Fulbright-Hays Act, people to 
people, the Peace Corps, and presently 
the ideas embodied in the International 
Education Act. President Johnson has 
clearly and forcefully declared his sup- 
port for legislation to promote interna- 
tional education in many of its possible 
forms. 

During this same period, the efforts 
of individual citizens and privately 
financed and administered programs 
have come increasingly to our attention. 
One of the most interesting and effec- 
tive of the privately supported exchange 
programs is Aiesec, the International 
Association of Economics and Business 
Students. My distinguished colleagues, 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH], 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT], the senior Senator from New 
York {Mr; Javits], the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota [Mr. MUNDT], 
the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Prox- 
MIRE], and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WituraMs] join me in saluting 
Aiesec. We express our support and 
encouragement of this fine program in its 
efforts to further the interests and values 
of our country and, for that matter, the 
peace and prosperity of all nations. 
` Aiesec was created from the remnants 
of.a war-torn and fractured Europe. Dis- 
cussion about the Aiesec exchange was 
undertaken in 1946 by European business 
and economics students, Then in 1948, 
representatives from France, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, Denmark, Finland, Nor- 
way, and Sweden met in Stockholm to 
found the association. The first article 
of their constitution read: 

Alesec is an independent, nonpolitical, 
international student organization which 
has as its purpose to establish and promote 
close and friendly relations between mem- 
bers without regard to religion or race. 


This association created a mechanism 
for exchanges whereby practical work- 
training opportunities were secured 
within each member country. These 
traineeships were then exchanged on a 
one-for-one basis between countries. 
Thus, a student from one country was 
enabled to undergo a traineeship abroad 
because there was a position in his own 
country for a foreign business or eco- 
nomics student. 

By providing serious-minded students 
with a chance to apply their theoretical 
training to a practical situation, Aiesec 
has not only promoted person-to-person 
international understanding but has also 
created a corps of young, internationally 
trained executive personnel. 
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Operationally, this exchange is made 
possible because students at colleges and 
universities throughout Aiesec’s member 
countries solicit their local business com- 
munities for short-term, high-quality 
traineeships for foreign students. Then, 
during vacations, carefully selected and 
screened students travel to a foreign 
country to take up the traineeships which 
have been exchanged at an annual con- 
gress. At that time other students re- 
main behind in their own countries to 
provide a diversified social and educa- 
tional program—including special semi- 
nars and study tours—for the visiting 
foreign trainees. 

Mr. President, during the 10 years fol- 
lowing Aiesec’s creation, this remark- 
able traineeship exchange spread 
throughout Europe and to North Amer- 
ica. The United States first engaged in 
exchanges in 1956. But Aiesec has not 
limited its activities to the developed 
areas of Western Europe and North 
America. Since 1960 the exchange pro- 
gram has expanded rapidly to Latin 
America, Asia, Africa, and the Middle 
East—areas where the exposure to busi- 
ness skills and the development of hu- 
man resources are so vitally necessary 
to progress and stability. It is both in- 
teresting and impressive that recently 
this student organization has built 
bridges to nations with socialized econ- 
omies by exposing them to our free en- 
terprise system and way of life. 

More than 300 colleges and universi- 
ties in 41 countries are now participating 
in Aiesec. This year, more than 4,500 
traineeships have been exchanged. Of 
this total over 500 traineeships were of- 
fered by American business firms and 
over 500 American students went abroad 
for Aiesec traineeships. This repre- 
sents nearly a 30-percent increase com- 
pared to last year’s total. Seventy-two 
American colleges and universities are 
members of Aiesec, representing every 
part of our Nation. 

The administration of Aiesec reflects 
noteworthy efficiency. The U.S. na- 
tional committee operates with four 
full-time staff members, headed by an 
elected president, who serves a 1-year 
term of office while on leave of absencé 
from school. Even more notable is the 
administrative cost—about $40 per 
trainee involved in the exchange with 
the United States. For value received 
per dollar expended it would seem that 
Alesec is one of our Nation’s most effi- 
cient and productive efforts to create 
better mutual understanding among 
peoples of the world and to train future 
leaders. 

It is worth while to point out that the 
creation, expansion, and administra- 
tion of Aiesec has been without the 
financial support of any governmental 
agency. Initially these accomplish- 
ments were due to the students them- 
selves, financing their operations out of 
their own pockets. It is only in the last 
few years that in order to accelerate 
growth, national committees of Aiesec 
have received support from outside 
sources, and this comes generally from 
private enterprise or associations of 
businessmen. 
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Mr. President, when we consider the 
multibillion-dollar foreign aid program 
in which this country is engaged, and 
when we realize the close relationship 
between international educational ex- 
change and our national interests, as 
seen in bills such as the International 
Education Act, it is highly appropriate 
that we give due credit to this voluntary 
organization of students. On a self- 
raised budget of about $40,000 per year, 
Aiesec-United States is demonstrating 
that the initiative and dedication of its 
student members, working with the sup- 
port of private enterprise, can make a 
tremendous impact on international 
understanding, education, and coopera- 
tion. Aiesec has indeed become an im- 
portant instrument in the world's pur- 
suit of peace. Its potential is great, its 
future offers hope. 

It would be most desirable and in fact 
highly recommended that additional 
economics and business students in more 
and more colleges and universities join 
in this movement and that an increas- 
ing number of American business enter- 
prises offer their cooperation in this 
mutually rewarding exercise in good 
citizenship and good will. Those who 
are responsive to our appeal will be able 
to receive full details on how to become 
affiliated with Aiesec by addressing a let- 
ter to the organization's president, Her- 
bert A. Behrstock, Aiesec-United States, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


THE 21ST SESSION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp as a part of my remarks 
a perceptive statement written by Clay- 
ton Fritchey, dated September 23, 1966. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATE or AFFAIRS 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

Unrrep NatTions.—As the 21st session of the 
United Nations General Assembly opened in 
New York this week, the U.S. was trying to 
convince the world and U Thant, the Sec- 
retary-General, that he is the true object of 
our affections. But nobody, including U 
Thant, really believed it. 

Arthur Goldberg, the U.S. Ambassador to 
the U.N., has been saying publicly and pri- 
vately that U Thant was not only indispen- 
sable, but practically irreplaceable, and that 
the U.N. must persuade him to reconsider 
his resignation. 

No one doubts that the U.S. campaign to 
induce U Thant to accept another term is 
genuine, but that does not mean the John- 
son Administration subscribes to the Secre- 
tary-General’s world outlook, or his views 
about the U.N. or Vietnam, or Chinese repre- 
sentation, or a number of other things. 
Quite the contrary. 

Washington is eager for U Thant to stay 
on for the simple basic reason that it fears 
it might have to settle for a less sympathetic 
and less impartial successor if the Secretary- 
General insists on leaving. 

The White House and State Department 
have always operated at arms length with 
U Thant. Relations, while generally polite, 
have been remote, with restrained suspicion 
on both sides. 

This is not true of Ambassador Goldberg, 
who sincerely likes and admires the distin- 
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guished Burmese, and who, if the truth 
were known, probably shares U Thant’s pas- 
sion for peace more than he does the hard 
line of some of his State Department col- 
leagues, 

Goldberg finds himself in much the same 
situation that frustrated and exasperated 
Adlai Stevenson. The U.S. Ambassa or to 
the U.N. can recommend, he can argue and 
fight for his views privately, but it’s Wash- 
ington that calls the turn, after which the 
Ambassador must be a good soldier and carry 
out the policy whether he likes it or not. 
That is, unless he wants to resign. 

U Thant, whose five-year term expires 
Nov. 3, has agreed not to quit in the middle 
of the new General Assembly, but since this 
session is expected to end around the middle 
of December, the Secretary-General has com- 
mitted himself to remain only a few weeks 
beyond the formal expiration date. 

What then? A wide-open election fight 
would doubtless precipitate the kind of crisis 
that temporarily paralyzed the U.N. after the 
sudden death of Dag Hammarskjold in 1961. 
Hence the almost universal desire to avoid 
a repetition of this situation. 

As the delegates gather in the corridors 
here to compare notes and sound each other 
out, the belief is growing that U Thant means 
business, and that he cannot be dissuaded 
by mere draft talk and empty flattery. 

Most of the delegates, however, think U 
Thant might change his mind if the great 
powers, (principally the U.S. and Russia) 
were prepared to make firm assurances of 
greater support for and greater use of the 
UN 


On the part of Russia, this means more 
generous financial support (the U.N. is still 
in the red) and greater acceptance of a 
meaningful role for the office of the Secre- 
tary-General. 

On the part of the U.S., it is our drive for 
a military solution of Vietnam, and our diplo- 
matic isolation of Communist China, that 
seem to disturb U Thant most. Like many 
delegates here, he thinks it would be better 
if China were an in-law rather than outlaw. 

He does not see how he or the UN can be 
very useful in the Asian conflict as long as 
most of the nations involved are excluded 
from the UN and its peacekeeping authority. 
Hence he now specifically proposes that ob- 
server status” be given to all governments 
unrepresented, which would include, for in- 
stance, Red China, North Vietnam, North 
Korea, and East Germany. In short, he 
wants to stop talking about “universality,” 
and make it a fact, as do most other nations. 

As of now, there is no sign that Washing- 
ton is to accommodate U Thant 
in any way on his views regarding Vietnam or 
China, and so the delegates are naturally 
skeptical over the attention that the U.S. 
is S lavishing on the Secretary- 


1. sg no secret. here that Washington ap- 
peared to be on the verge of accepting a 
“two-China” membership solution a week 
or so ago. When Secretary Rusk abruptly 
slammed the door on this compromise, many 
think he also slammed the door in U Thant’s 
face. 


FOOD FOR PEACE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
September edition of the newspaper 
Jewish Veteran contains a fine article 
on the new food-for-peace legislation 
approved by the Senate 4 weeks ago. The 
article was written by Felix M. Putter- 
man, national legislative director of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States. 

Because of the light which the article 
sheds on the urgent nature of the grow- 
ing world food crisis, I ask unanimous 
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consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OAPITOL CORRIDORS 


(By ‘Felix Putterman, national legislative 
director) 


In the six thousand year tradition of 
“Tzedakah”, the 71st national convention of 
the JWV endorsed a resolution in support of 
the Food For Peace program, Too often we 
in urban America tend to neglect that rich 
and fruitful side of our existence, U.S. food 
production. In the existing world crisis of 
human hunger American agriculture has a 
heavy responsibility. 

After years of Herculean efforts to cut 
down to manageable proportions enormous 
grain surpluses, we have reached the point 
where the problem has turned completely 
around. With half empty American grain 
storehouses, the question is posed as to 
whether we can produce enough to meet 
world needs. 

Until now the United States has been feed- 
ing one of every 20 people in the poorer 
countries. 

With a shrinking American supply, the rest 
of the world must face up to the unhappy 
consequences of food shortages. 

Underlying these sorry consequences are 
three stark elements. 

At the present rate of growth, the world 
population will double thirty five years from 
today. 

With a daily addition of 160,000 new 
mouths to feed, more than half the world 
is already suffering from, at best, malnu- 
trition and hunger. 

Food supplies which must be tripled by the 
year, 2000 must be increased fully a third by 
1975 just to maintain the present inadequate 
level of feeding. This in spite of the fact that 
world food production has hardly increased 
since the beginning of the sixties. 

After years of groaning under heavy sur- 
plus payments caused by jam packed grain 
stores, our larder is now half empty. Farm- 
ers are now being urged to increase wheat 
acreage while our representatives abroad are 
warning food short countries that our grain 
exports are declining. Moreover where 
former sales were negotiated for foreign cur- 
rency, Uncle Sam is now requesting dollar 
payments. 

The latter demand for dollars will cut two 
ways. Requests for U.S. food will be cut 
and former customer countries will be en- 
couraged to make greater efforts in their own 
agriculture to feed themselves. 

A prime example is India. Unquestionably 
massive U.S. shipments averted disastrous 
famine this year.. In not so subtle a man- 
ner, as & result of short supply, we are now 
insisting that our ald must be geared 
prevent serious food shortages. Self help 
rather than emergency help is being stressed 
in urging more Indian attention to agricul- 
tural development. 

Apparently the availability over the years 
of huge American surpluses has conditioned 
poor countries, eager to advance on a more 
sophisticated level, to regard the U.S. as a 
permanent source of food. In their efforts 
to leap frog into the middle of the twentieth 
century, these nations have, in many in- 
stances, indulged in such industrial develop- 
ment programs as building steel mills and 
pharmaceutical plants to the sad neglect of 
the most basic human requirement—food. 
They are now being asked to recognize the 
real facts of short. food supplies elsewhere. 

There are too many blatant examples, the 
United Arab Republic, for instance, of feed- 
ing hungry people where their governments 
are using most of the national substance for 
equipping military machines bent on aggres- 
sion, in most instances directly in conflict 
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with the national interest of the prime feed- 
er—Uncle Sam. 

The new Food For Peace program will more 
than ever be an integral arm of American 
foreign policy. Farm acreage will be in- 
creased so that our agricultural largesse will 
be harnessed more closely to world food 
needs—and the cause of peace. 

It will be used as a persuader as well as a 
showcase. In the long run it will take the 
heat out of hostility while providing a vivid 
demonstration of the fruits of freedom. 

It is not inconceivable that the food short 
Chinese may be brought into a genuine 
worldwide effort to achieve peace by the 
imaginative yet disciplined use by our gov- 
ernment of our enormous food producing 
capacity. 

The Food For Peace program can be ex- 
actly what it explicitly means. By feeding 
the hungry, by the judicious use of the 
American farmer as an element in a positive 
foreign, policy, by persuading the new poor 
countries that they must produce food, the 
United States can help make a reality of 
man’s dream—a world of peace and plenty. 


SPACE STUDY OF EARTH 
RESOURCES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, all 
Members of the Senate are increasingly 
aware of the urgent need for much more 
complete information concerning the na- 
tural resources of the earth—those of the 
land, water, and air. Knowledge is an 
essential basis for intelligent and effec- 
tive planning for the conservation and 
wise use of these resources, and for a 
better understanding of man’s relation- 
ship to his environment. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is the unit of the Senate 
that perhaps has, in the words of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, the “pre- 
dominant” interest in natural resource 
development, particularly with respect to 
water supplies, minerals, and land uses. 

Therefore, the committee notes with 
great interest the program recently an- 
nounced by the Secretary of the Interior 
to use earth-orbiting satellites for gath- 
ering facts about the natural resources 
of the earth. 

The committee also notes with satis- 
faction that this earth satellite program 
will cost substantially less than more 
conventional means of obtaining the 
same information less efficiently. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Secretary of the Interior’s 
announcement of this program be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, to- 
gether with a list of some of the problems 
to be attacked. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EartH’s RESOURCES To BE STUDIED From SPACE 

Project EROS was announced today by 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall. 
EROS (Earth Resources Observation Satel- 
lites) is a program aimed at gathering facts 
about the natural resources of the earth from 
earth-orbiting satellites carrying sophisti- 
cated remote sensing observation instru- 

nts. 
jes EROS,” said Udal, “is based upon 
a series of feasibility experiments carried out 
by the U.S. Geological Survey with NASA, 
universities, and other institutions over the 
past two years. It is because of the vision 
and support of NASA that we are able to plan 
project EROS.” 
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Udall said that “this project will provide 
data useful to civilian agencies of the Gov- 
ernment such as the Department of Agricul- 
ture who are concerned with many facets of 
our natural resources, The support of these 
agencies is vital to the success of the pro- 

” 


The Interior Secretary said that “the time 
is now right and urgent to apply space tech- 
nology towards the solution of many pressing 
natural resources problems being compound- 
ed by population and industrial growth.” 

Udall said that “the Interior Department 
program will provide us with an opportunity 
to collect valuable resource data and use it 
to improve the quality of our environment.” 

“Facts on the distribution of needed 
minerals, our water supplies and the extent 
of water pollution, agricultural crops and 
forests, and human habitations, can be ob- 
tained on a global basis, and used for regional 
and continental long-range planning,” he 
said. 

Secretary Udall named Dr. William T. 
Pecora, Director of the U.S. Geological Sur- 
vey, to head the program, 

“A team of knowledgeable scientists and 
resource data users will guide government 
and private agencies in making their data 
needs known, and to help plan a major effort 
in the exploration of the earth for human 
benefit,” Udall said. 

Pecora and his earth science colleagues 
described space-sensing of the earth as the 
ability to ‘see’ more easily beneath the water 
and forest or soil cover, and the ability to 
view areas of the earth repetitively at various 
times and seasons. Another basic advantage 
is the fact that comparable observations can 
be made all over the earth.” 

“Although we are now gaining valuable 
information from existing satellites,” Pecora 
said, “none are capable of providing global 
coverage of the type required for successful 
resource application.“ 

“We visualize EROS as an eyolutionary 
program,” said Pecora, “beginning with 
television cameras flown in an orbit that 
will cover the entire surface of the earth 
repeatedly, under nearly-identical conditions 
of illumination.” 

Pecora said that “we plan to fly the first 
satellite in 1969,” and that “the cost of 
launching the first EROS vehicles.is not 
expected to exceed $20 million—far less than 
the cost of photographing the earth by con- 
ventional aerial means.” 

“What we have learned from photographs 
taken recently from orbiting spacecraft,” the 
Survey Director said, “indicates that the 
lands can be examined, evaluated, and 
mapped, and the type and vigor of plants 
can be determined. In addition to the 
cameras that will provide the photographic 
record, the first vehicle will also have a small 
telecommunications unit so that we may 
relay data to and from ground stations that 
will aid in interpreting the television images. 
These relayed ground data will include seis- 
mic and other information that, hopefully, 
will enable us to predict some natural disas- 
ters.” 

Pecora explained that “future sensing 
systems will employ heat-measuring devices 
to monitor the earth’s volcanoes and search 
for sources of geothermal power, radar that 
will ‘see’ beneath the clouds, and eventually 
cameras with sufficient resolving power to 
permit timely up-dating of our national 
topographic map series.” 

“In addition to savings in the cost of up- 
dating these maps,” said Pecora, the avail- 
ability of updated maps will result in a sav- 
ings of over $100 million annually to the 
American public. Applied on a global basis, 
the savings would exceed a billion dollars a 
year.” 

The earth scientist emphasized the impor- 
tance of feasibility experiments that have 
been carried out by his agency with NASA 
and other research and technical agencies. 
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“These experiments enable us to start the 

EROS program with confidence in its useful 

application for the benefit of man,” he said. 

In. announcing the EROS program, Sec- 
retary Udall pointed to the huge national re- 
quirements for natural resources needed to 
feed our technologic society as well as the 
need to conserve the Nation’s lands, “We 
must insure that we use our resources 
wisely,” he cautioned, adding that “the in- 
formation gained from EROS vehicles will be 
synthesized and made generally available; it 
will help us achieve maximum use of our 
resources with minimum waste.” 

“We firmly believe,” said the Interior Sec- 
retary “that the use of the Earth Resources 
Observation Satellite will provide technologi- 
cal support for the continuation of our so- 
ciety of ‘plenty’ for generations to come. 
EROS will be just the beginning of a great 
decade in land and resource analysis for a 
burgeoning population.” 

List OF EARTH SCIENCE PROBLEMS To BE Ar- 
TACKED BY ORBITAL REMOTE-SENSOR MEAS- 
UREMENTS 
Cartography: Topographic mapping, the- 

matic or topical mapping. 

Environmental geology and mineral re- 
sources: Geologic mapping, radiant tempera- 
ture maps of the earth's surface, magnetic 
maps of the world, gravity-gradient map of 
the world, prediction of volcanic eruptions, 
detection of differential crustal movement, 
locations of sources of geothermal energy, 
tectonic analysis of earthquake-volcano belts, 
tectonic features of island arcs, classifica- 
tion and genesis of coral reefs, rate of growth 
of large coastal deltas, thermal anomalies as 
aids in prospecting for mineral deposits, al- 
teration halos as prospecting aids, structural 
and physiographic features as p 
aids, atmospheric anomalies of mercury, io- 
dine, and sulphur dioxide as prospecting aids. 

Problems in engineering geology: Engi- 
neering geology of remote areas, distinguish- 
ing forms of ice, water resources, desert con- 
struction problems, shallow water table as a 
construction problem. 

Hydrology: Measurements of evapotran- 
spiration, measurement of water surface 
roughness, rainfall infiltration patterns, 
ground-water discharge, identification of 
subaqueous features of large lakes and reser- 
voirs, salt content of water and light absorp- 
tion, water pollution, reservoir sedimenta- 
tion, effluents of major rivers, runoff and 
water retention characteristics of drainage 
basins, water regimen of valley glaciers, mon- 
itoring lake and reservoir levels, snow sur- 
2 accelerated erosion and sedimenta- 

on. 


A MAN NAMED JOHN 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, there 
has come to my attention a copy of a 
memorial address entitled, “A Man 
Named John,” which eloquently eulo- 
gizes our late President John F. Kennedy. 

The address was written by a former 
Air Force chaplain, Maj. Loren W. Burch, 
who is now a professor in Piedmont Col- 
lege at Demorest, Ga. This is indeed a 
splendid and touching tribute to our 
martyred President, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the me- 
morial address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

"A Man NAMED JOHN 
(Memorial address by Loren W. Burch) 

“There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was John... he was not the light, 
bot onma to bear witness to the light.” John 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy was a man sent 
from God. No man could have done the 
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works which he did except God be with him. 
He came a Catholic to a Protestant land, and 
was accepted as its first citizen. He came, a 
child of wealth, and was accepted as the 
champion of the poor. He came of lily white 
stock and was accepted as the friend of the 
colored races. He came as an American but 
he has been embraced by nearly the entire 
world. Many nations claim that he bore a 
special relation to them. 

He made crystal clear to us that, in our 
generation the works of God must be our 
works. He embraced unpopular causes, and 
in the light of his testimony, these causes 
now seem reasonable and right. You, who 
have filled this chapel, though you are Prot- 
estants, to do honor to a Catholic layman, 
have, by this act, done honor to yourselves. 
But if any of us remain unchanged after the 
events of this past week-end, then we do our- 
selves an undying shame. For we know in 
our hearts that there came a man, sent from 
God, whose name was John. 

This man has died for the sins of others. 
His life has been taken because hatred, in- 
tolerance and bigotry have taken their toll. 
He was warned against making the confron- 
tation, but his heart was set on demonstrat- 
ing the reasonableness of the gospel to which 
he was dedicated. He could not believe that 
hatred could stand in the presence of the 
dignity of man and the love of right. There 
is something eminently Christ-like in his 
resolution to go to Dallas, even to his death. 

Let me share with you the manner in 
which this black Friday struck me. I learned 
of the tragic news by telephone. Then there 
‘were two persons who came for counsel and I 
was immersed in their difficulties. Then 
there came a moment for private devotions, 
during which I pored over the forty-sixth 
Psalm, seeking God’s guidance for my trou- 
bled spirit. I lifted up my pen and let the 
words flow out of it. Let me share these 
words with you: 

“HALF-MAST 
“My heart is at half-mast and blood runs 
cold. 
The President is dead. An evil genius gloats 
And all men of ill-will rejoice. 


“The hand that gripped the wheel of State is 
stiff; 
The voice that spoke peace to the world is 


s 
The heart that burned for freedom beats no 


more. 


“Weep then ye lovers of humanity: 
Weep bitter tears that flow and will not 
cease; 
And weep, ye leaden skies as nature mourns 
The passing of a man who would not yield. 


“My heart is at half-staff and blood runs cold. 
The President is dead. An evil genius smiles, 
And all men of good-will are bowed with 

grief.” 

I am sure that these sentiments will find 
lodgement in your hearts, for it is such 
sentiments as these that have prompted you 
to come hither. Yet, as we have noted, if 
this moment passes, and if we are un- 
changed by these events, this will be to our 
shame. 


What remains, therefore, is what we will do 
in the light of this sacrifice which has been 
poured out again for us. We know that the 
chief concerns of this man who was sent 
from God were the banishment of prejudice, 
the abolition of poverty and the increase 
of knowledge. These are concerns to which 
we have given lip service for generations. 
But our martyred President, knowing that it 
could not be finished in one generation, be- 
lieved that we could at least make a start. 

This, my friends, is a dream which we 
must bring to fulfillment. We can make a 

this very evening. We can refuse 
to give aid and comfort to the purveyors of 
‘hatred and prejudice. We can be generous 
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in the sharing of our substance and the im- 
mediate, though gradual reduction of pov- 
erty until it be done away. Finally, we can 
begin at home to train the young in citizen- 
ship and Christian character and continue by 
supporting sound learning and good man- 
ners. Then it can be hoped that never again 
will it be possible that a man of ill-will can 
be motivated to ambush and destroy any 
man who is sent from God. 


NATIONAL 4-H WEEK 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, this 
week many boys and girls, together with 
their families, friends, and leaders, are 
celebrating National 4-H Week. 

We in Maryland are extremely en- 
thusiastic about the 4-H movement and 
the many good things that it does for 
young people, their communities, and 
the Nation. We feel our ties are es- 
pecially close to the 4-H Clubs because of 
the National 4-H Center which is located 
in Chevy Chase, Md. 

The many young people who have 
been attracted to 4-H activities stand as 
living testimony to the success of the 
program. Since its beginnings in the 
early 1900’s, 4-H has attracted about 23 
million young men and women to its 
ranks. Today, over two million members 
subscribe to the club’s main requirement 
which is a willingness to “learn by do- 
ing” and its motto, to “make the best 
better.” 

4-H Clubs are local groups which con- 
sist of boys and girls between the ages 
of 9 and 19. Club members carry out 
projects which are useful learning ex- 
periences. Club activities help to build 
keen, alert, and intelligent young citizens 
who will be tomorrow’s community lead- 
ers. In addition, 4-H programs encour- 
age the use of scientific farming meth- 
ods—the techniques that have made our 
country the greatest agricultural Nation 
in the world. 

In more recent years, the 4-H Clubs 
have recognized their international re- 
sponsibilities. Since 1948, over 67 coun- 
tries have participated in the exchange of 
over 3,000 young people through the in- 
ternational farm youth exchange pro- 
gram. This program has helped to cre- 
ate closer bonds between the youth of 
America and those of other nations. A 
further example of the growing inter- 
national aspect of 4-H are the Peace 
Corps volunteers who were formerly ac- 
tive 4 H'ers. 

I believe we owe a genuine debt of 
gratitude to the many 4-H Club leaders 
who give of their time so generously to 
rel this movement the success it is 

ay. 


US. POLICY TOWARD WEST 
GERMANY 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
Chancellor Erhard and Foreign Min- 
ister Schroeder of West Germany are 
in Washington for talks with the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Rusk, Secretary McNa- 
mara, and other American officials. I 
gather that their talks will center on the 
questions of the number of U.S. forces 
in Germany, the offset agreement on the 
foreign exchange costs of keeping these 
troops in Germany, and Germany’s role 
in Western nuclear defense. 
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Two perceptive articles have appeared 
in the press in the last few days on the 
subject of Chancellor Erhard’s visit: one 
by Anatole Shub in the September 25 
Washington Post and another by Jo- 
seph Kraft in the September 26 issue 
of the same newspaper. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
have placed these articles in the Recorp 
in the hope that some attention will be 
paid to them by the American officials 
involved in these talks with our German 
allies. For too long we have based our 
policy toward West Germany on certain 
myths. These myths, cataloged by Mr. 
Shub, are that the Germans want nuclear 
weapons and will turn elsewhere if they 
do not obtain such weapons from us; that 
a nonproliferation agreement with the 
Soviet Union would cause a political ex- 
plosion among the Germans; that the 
Germans would be upset if the Western 
allies reduced the number of their troops 
in West Germany; that the West German 
Government cannot accept the present 
German frontiers and make peace with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia because of 
the expellees who control a fifth of the 
vote; that if the present West German 
Government were to fall it would be suc- 
ceeded by extremists or neonationalists; 
and that the Germans are determined to 
reunify a single nation state within the 
1937 frontiers. 

Mr. Shub then explodes each of these 
legends. He points out that public opin- 
ion polis have shown consistently that the 
overwhelming majority of ordinary Ger- 
mans want to stay as far away as possible 
from atomic weapons and that in the 
atomic field Bonn has nowhere else to 
go but Washington; that there is a clear 
majority in Bonn to ratify a nonprolifer- 
ation treaty; that most ordinary Ger- 
mans probably would welcome a phased 
reduction of our troops; that expellee or- 
ganizations are largely a creation of the 
Bonn government; and that for most 
Germans the Eastern territories are con- 
sidered lost forever. Mr. Shub concludes 
that the stereotype of “the Germans” 
conjured up by these myths is, in a way, 
a libel, for the Germans are as interested 
in peace and prosperity as any other 
people. 

Mr. Kraft also discusses the American 
and British troop presence on German 
soil and West Germany’s territorial 
claims and role in nuclear defense. In 
the course of his article, he asks a very 
important question: 

Everybody knows that the Germans are 
going to settle for the present frontiers with 
Poland and Czechoslovakia; that they are 
not going to have independent access to 
nuclear weapons; and that they are not going 
to keep forever on their territory every single 
American soldier now on German soil. So 
why not say so? 


The answer, as Mr. Kraft points out, 
is that Chancellor Erhard is afraid that 
such admissions would be used by the 
political opposition both within his own 
party and in the other West German 
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parties. Mr. Kraft goes on to point out 
that the German refusal to budge on 
these issues has begun to affect Western 
harmony. He concludes that 


Sooner or later, the news has to be broken 
to the Germans that they are going to have 
to renounce certain claims. And the real 
test of the Erhard-Johnson talks is whether 
that message can be put across. 


I very much hope that these matters 
may be clarified, for I believe that it is 
essential to the development of sounder 
relations with the German people both 
now and in the future. I urge the Presi- 
dent to be skeptical of the myths that 
have surrounded our relations with the 
West German Government. Too much 
is at stake for us, for them, and for all 
the people of Europe—both East and 


West, 
EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 25, 
1966] 


GERMANS LIBELED BY OFFICIAL MYTHS—LEG- 
ENDS ARE FOSTERED BY BONN (AND WASH- 
INGTON) To BOLSTER POLICIES OF CONSERVA- 
TIVES 


(By Anatole Shub) 

The West German capital of Bonn sits 
across the misty Rhine from the Seven Hills 
in which the Siegfried legend—the most 
powerful of the German myths—is said to 
have taken place eons ago. 

In recent times, too, Bonn has been the 
source of potent mythology whose effects 
have not been limited to West Germany but 
have even crossed the Atlantic. Indeed, as 
the master mythmaker, Konrad Adenauer, 
used to play the game, the easiest way to 
persuade his fellow Germans of anything was 
to have it labeled “Made in the United 
States.” 

To persuade the United States, Adenauer 
evoked a variety of specters. There were the 
neo-Nazis and nationalists waiting in the 
wings if he, the moderate, was not appeased. 
There were the secret (because otherwise in- 
visible) proponents of a new Rapallo,“ a 
German-Russian alliance, who had to be 
fended off. + 

There were the Communists, the neutral- 
ists and of course the Social Democrats— 
whom Adenauer was really worrying about. 
The Socialists were as much an anathema 
to Stalin as to Hitler, but Adenauer managed 
to get John Foster Dulles and others to help 
persuade the Germans that a vote for the 
Socialists would deliver the world to the 
Communists. 


NEW MYTHMAKERS 


Adenauer is gone now, and a few of the 
old myths have worn thin enough for all to 
see through, but the mythmaking habit lives 
on in Bonn and in Washington, Franz-Josef 
Strauss and Gerhard Schroeder have in turn 
proven adept disciples of the old specter- 
raiser and willing collaborators have not been 
lacking in this Capital even after the de- 
parture of the Dulles brothers. 

In fact, much of the nervousness in official 
Washington in connection with this week’s 
visit by Chancellor Erhard springs from a 
series of long-cherished myths which some 
people in the Administration have begun to 
question but which others remain deter- 
mined to defend. A few topical examples: 

A NUCLEAR PHOBIA 

Myth; “The Germans” want nuclear weap- 
ons, and if they don't get them from us, they 
will turn elsewhere. 

Fact: Public opinion polls have shown con- 
sistently that the overwhelming majority of 
ordinary Germans want to stay as far away 
from atomic weapons as possible. Bonn 
political leaders are so defensive on the sub- 
ject that they rarely raise it in public; in 
Erhard's successful campaign for re-election 
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last year, he never once mentioned it on the 
hustings. 

The Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
who together form a majority in the cur- 
rent Bundestag (parliament), have formally 
urged Erhard to renounce all claims to pos- 
session or “‘co-possession”’ of nuclear hard- 
ware. Backbenchers in his own Christian 
Democratic Union feel the same way. 

Neither Russia, Britain nor China has ever 
shown the slightest disposition toward 
abetting German nuclear ambitions. As for 
the French, Strauss did evoke some interest 
among Paris officials in the last days of the 
Fourth Republic but Gen. de Gaulle spiked 
the idea firmly upon his return to power. 
He has been urging the United States for 
eight years to return an equally flat “no” to 
Bonn's nuclear hints. In the atomic field, as 
in others, Bonn has nowhere else to go but 
Washington. 

FEAR IS POLITICAL 

Myth: An East-West treaty to ban the 
spread of atomic arms would cause a political 
explosion among “the Germans,” who are 
primarily worried about their security. 

Fact: Parliamentary debates and party 
congresses this year have shown that there 
is a clear majority in Bonn to ratify a non- 
proliferation treaty and no political party, 
including Erhard’s CDU, has dared attack the 
nonproliferation idea openly. In private, 
Bonn government opposition is based less on 
fear of Soviet attack than on the fear that 
East Germany would sign the pact and thus 
upgrade its international status. 


A WELCOME PRUNING 


Myth: “The Germans” would be upset if 
the Western Allies reduced the number of 
their troops in West Germany. 

Fact: Most ordinary Germans, especially 
those living near Allied garrisons and bases, 
probably would welcome a phasing out of the 
“occupation.” There would be a shock if 
everyone went home at once, but a 
cutback (say, by two American and one 
British divisions) would hardly cause a ripple 
among the general public unless Bonn offi- 
cials deliberately stirred up a storm. 

As for these officials, their resistance to 
Allied troop reductions is primarily political, 
on two counts: (1) any dramatization of the 
East-West detente weakens their “hard” 
posture toward Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and other Eastern countries, and 
(2) any easing of external tensions tends to 
help the Social Democrats as the party of 
domestic reform. 


PHANTOM EXPELLEES 


Myth: The Bonn government cannot ac- 
cept the present German frontiers and make 
peace with Poland and Czechoslovakia be- 
cause of the “ten million” expellees who 
“control a fifth of the vote.” 

Fact: Of the original 9.6 million expellees, 
many have died, many were too young to re- 
member the expulsion and most are 
thoroughly integrated into West German life. 
Separate expellee parties have failed dis- 
mally and the expellee lobbies that harass 
the democratic parties are frequently criti- 
cized as unrepresentative. 

More important, the expellee organizations 
are largely a creation of the Bonn govern- 
ment; they could scarcely exist without the 
massive official subsidies they receive. Their 
main function is to persuade the outside 
world that Bonn officials “cannot” do what 
they do not wish to do in the first place. 


THE EXTREMIST BOGEY 


Myth: The present Bonn government led 
by Erhard, Schroeder and Defense Minister 
Kai-Uwe von Hassel must be propped up by 
the United States because it is “moderate.” 
If it falls, “extremists,” “Gaullists” or “neo- 
nationalists” will take over. 

Fact: From the viewpoint of American ef- 
forts to relax tensions in Europe, the Erhard 
team has been as hard to budge as Adenauer 
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in his heyday. If it fails, the main political 
beneficiaries will indisputably be the Social 
Democrats, whose foreign policy hero is not 
Otto von Bismarck but John F. Kennedy 
and whose domestic program is indistinguish- 
able from the Great Society. 

If the promotion of a stable democratic 
system in Germany remains one of the ob- 
jectives of American policy, most nonofficial 
observers agree that a change of administra- 
tions must come sooner or later. The pres- 
ent period is at least as propitious as any 
other because there is no external crisis, 
both major parties are responsible and the 
rising younger generation is clearly being 
alienated by the stodgy conservatives so long 
in power. 

The extent of youth’s alienation is shown 
not only by voting statistics (the SPD has 
a clear majority of under-45s) but by some 
rather disturbing polis. For example, nearly 
half the Germans under 25 would rather live 
in some other country; a full third would 
prefer to be in the United States. 

UNITY SECONDARY 

Myth: “The Germans” are determined to 
reunify a single nation-state within the 1937 
frontiers. 

Fact: This is certainly the position of cur- 
rent Bonn policy-makers, some of whom were 
also in government service in 1937. But for 
many others—including nearly everyone un- 
der 35—the Eastern territories are lost ir- 
revocably and “unity” in a single nation- 
state matters less than freedom and a decent 
life for the 17 million citizens of Communist 
East Germany. If that territory could be- 
come another Austria—free and open—most 
Germans on both banks of the Elbe would 
be satisfied. 


A LIBELOUS STEREOTYPE 


The underlying myth, therefore is that 
“the Germans“ —the stereotype conjured up 
by Bonn and Washington bureaucrats resist- 
ing a thaw in the cold war—bear any resem- 
blance to the real German people. 

In a way, the stereotype is a libel, for the 
59 million citizens of West Germany, by and 
large, are as interested in peace and prosper- 
ity as any other people. Twenty-one years 
after the war, West Germany has grown up 
and can face the facts of life. The mystery 
is why the United States finds it so difficult 
to act accordingly. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 26, 
1966] 


INSIGHT AND OUTLOOK: THE ERHARD VISIT 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

President Johnson’s meetings with Chan- 
cellor Erhard this week should mark another 
stage in the gradual relaxation of the hard- 
line postures assumed during the Cold War. 

Specifically, the President and the Chan- 
cellor are apt to set in motion a process for 
reconsideration of the American and British 
troop presence on German soil. But does 
that step, welcome though it may be, go far 
enough, fast enough? 

To answer the question, it is necessary to 
count the cost of the unrenounced German 
claims built up in the Cold War decade that 
followed the end of World War II. Among 
other things, the Germans still have unre- 
nounced claims to certain territories and 
properties in Czechoslovakia and Poland; to 
nuclear weapons, and to a kind of permanent 
protection by American and other Western 
ground troops. 

The refusal to renounce territorial claims 
makes it easy for the Communists to play up 
the German menace to Eastern Europe. That 
in turn tightens the grip of the Communist 
regimes of Poland and Czechoslovakia over 
their people, and further increases their de- 
pendence on the Soviet Union. 

The refusal to renounce the claim to nu- 
clear weapons is an element—and probably 
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an important element—in the Soviet unwill- 
ingness to sign a so-called nonproliferation 
treaty barring the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. As a result, West Germany is made to 
appear as the main obstacle to an arms con- 
trol accord that might bring in its train a 
truly significant easing of international ten- 
slon—perhaps even in Southeast Asia. 

The West German role in seeming to block 
detente has furnished ammunition to those 
who have at all times wanted to split apart 
the growing Atlantic Community. General 
de Gaulle, in particular, has used widespread 
antipathy to Germany in Europe, Britain, and 
this country to win sympathy for his efforts 
to immobilize NATO and the European Com- 
munity or Common Market. 

This disunity is further heightened by the 
continued West German insistence on a fixed 
quota of foreign troops, despite changing 
strategic conditions, and financial pressures 
in this country and in Britain. Indeed, in 
this country and Britain, those opposed to 
foreign commitments regularly use the troop 
issue to mount attacks on the whole con- 
cept of Atlantic unity, 

These costs are the heavier to bear in that 
the unrenounced German claims are largely 
mythical. Everybody knows that the Ger- 
mans are going to settle for the present fron- 
tiers with Poland and Czechoslovakia; that 
they are not going to have independent ac- 
cess to nuclear weapons; and that they are 
not going to keep forever on their territory 
every single American soldier now on German 
soil. So why not say so? 

The answer is that Chancellor Erhard’s 
government is afraid to make public re- 
nunciation that could be used against it by 
the opposition inside West Germany, and 
notably, by competing forces within the 
Chancellor’s own Christian Democratic 
Party. It has repeatedly been argued that 
any motion toward renunciation, particularly 
if it were unilateral, would force a political 
change bringing to power reckless leaders, 
and thus threatening the peace of Europe. 

To me this consideration was very impor- 
tant as long as the West was moving toward 
unity. In that spirit, it made sense to push 
the issue of Germany’s nuclear role onto a 
NATO committee, the so-called McNamara 
Committee, that will probably end up with a 
collective decision maxim! German pres- 
tige and masking the renunciation of an in- 
dependent nuclear role. 

Similarly, it makes sense to put the troop 
issue to a tripartite Anglo-American-Ger- 
man committee as suggested by the White 
House last month. Presumably this com- 
mittee, after looking at over-all strategic re- 
quirements, ability to pay, and changing 
technological developments, can come up 
with a formula permitting eventual reduc- 
tion of the American miliatry presence in 
Germany. 

But insofar as German refusal to budge 
begins to afflict Western unity, then it seems 
to me that the game becomes not worth the 
candle. It is more important, in other 
words, to maintain growing Atlantic har- 
mony than it is to maintain any particular 
German government—particularly a govern- 
ment as weak as the Erhard regime. 

Sooner or later, the news has to be broken 
to the Germans that they are going to have 
to renounce certain claims. And the real 
test of the Erhard-Johnson talks is whether 
that message can be put across. 


FOREIGN AID AND THE BRAIN 
DRAIN 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
July issue of Foreign Affairs contained a 
most enlightening articles by Dr. James 
A. Perkins, president of Cornell Univer- 
sity entitled “Foreign Aid and the Brain 
Drain.” In this article, Dr. Perkins out- 
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lines what he refers to as the “conflict 
between the objectives of our foreign as- 
sistance programs and the requirements 
of our expanding economy—between our 
efforts to train people in the less de- 
veloped countries, and our drain of for- 
eign specialists to fill important jobs 
here in the United States.” 

Mr. President, as one who has become 
increasingly concerned with the magni- 
tude of the brain drain problem, I am 
happy to see this question receiving the 
increased public attention which it de- 
serves. In order to make’ Dr. Perkins 
article available to an even wider audi- 
ence, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AID AND THE BRAIN DRAIN 


(By James A. Perkins) 


Our foreign policies are often much more 
closely related to our domestic policies than 
we realize—and not alone through the politi- 
cal struggles over appropriations, or even over 
Congressional approval of international 
agreements. Indeed, our foreign policies can 
come so sharply into conflict with our do- 
mestic policies that, unless this conflict is 
both understood and resolved by govern- 
mental leaders, domestic pressures can com- 
pletely undermine and even nullify our for- 
eign programs. 

There is in our contemporary national life 
a disturbing illustration of this basic rule 
of statecraft, and it is one which is being 
discussed more and more widely, with a 
growing sense of concern. This is the con- 
flict between the objectives of our foreign 
assistance programs and the requirements of 
our expanding economy—between our efforts 
to train people in the less developed countries 
and our drain of foreign specialists to fill 
important jobs here in the United States. 

In the developing countries we are con- 
cerned, of course, with increasing the pool 
of modern men with modern skills and mod- 
ern attitudes so central to the prospects for 
those nations. But on the domestic front 
our need for these same skills has led us to 
enact immigration laws that actually encour- 
age the importation of these same men and 
women. Is it possible that we are draining 
off this precious talent faster than we are 
helping to create it? Is it a serious prob- 
lem? Can anything be done about it—or is 
it just one of the macabre ironies that il- 
lustrate the Biblical prediction, That unto 
every one which hath shall be given; and 
from him that hath not, even that he hath 
shall be taken away from him“? : 

We must start our exploration with a re- 
minder of the recent history of development 
theory. Actually, we are talking about a 
body of literature and a level of sophisticated 
analysis that is very recent. Indeed, we are 
talking about the last decade, because the 
experience with the reconstruction of Eu- 
rope actually blinded us to the realities of 
development assistance. This point is worth 
a mention and can, perhaps, be best illus- 
trated by a personal experience. 

An April 1945—just a month before V.E. 
Day—1I was visiting the temporary headquar- 
ters of our military governor in Ludwigs- 
haven. Word came that the general man- 
ager of the local I. G. Farben factory respect- 
fully suggested a visit to his plant to discuss 
ways in which its rehabilitation could serve 
the mission of the occupying powers. In- 
trigued, we got into our jeeps and drove to 
what had been one of the great industrial 
plants of prewar Germany, now a square mile 
of rubble: By some miracle a small bulld- 
ing had ‘survived, and into this tottering 
structure we were escorted. I still gasp, more 
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than twenty years later, at the recollection 
of being introduced to à full complement of 
managers and directors of this factory, re- 
assembled even before the bombs had stopped 
falling.. Laid out before us was a detailed 
presentation of what, rehabilitation would 
require in tons of coal per day and of how 
the plant could be converted to produce ma- 
terial and equipment needed by the military 
establishment of the United States. 

When the first shock of this political neu- 
trality -had passed, one had to realize that 
here was a yivid demonstration of the real 
power behind the miracle of European re- 
construction: the presence of the skilled and 
experienced manpower ready and anxious to 
restore’ the status quo ante. These men, 
sitting down together in that drafty derelict 
of a building, were able to construct order 
out of chaos because they knew how things 
had been and could be again; they knew what 
raw materials were needed and where they 
could be found; and they knew what public 
policies would be required to allow recon- 
struction to proceed uninhibited. 

There is no question that the Marshall Plan 
and the enlightened laissez-faire policies of 
the military governors greatly hastened the 
process of European reconstruction. These 
two factors may also have saved an impatient 
Europe from more politically extreme solu- 
tions. But the rebuilding of the European 
infrastructure and the new visions of eco- 
nomic and political integration that ensued 
were made possible, first and foremost, by 
modern men whose experience with the pre- 
war economic structure could serve as a blue- 
print for action. Europe did not have to be 
invented; it only had to be remembered. 

The truth is, however, that this lesson was 
only partially learned. The visible need and 
the visible accomplishment of repairing the 
capital plant of Europe—the factories, bridg- 
es, trains and trucks—obscured the fact that 
the real engine of reconstruction was not con- 
crete and steel but modern men working 
both in industry and the civil service. And 
so while Europe has gone on to build a more 
and more impressive economic base, adding 
the incentive of great dreams to the drive 
of reconstructed memories, it has until very 
recently neglected to build a modern system 
of education to replenish its human skills. 
The French educational planner Raymond 
Poignant shows in a recent report that the 
Common Market countries, with a popula- 
tion approximately equal to Russia and to 
the United States, produce less than a third 
as many university graduates as Russia and 
less than a quarter as many as the United 
States. In the United States the idea of the 
common school combined with the Land- 
Grant college has given us almost a century’s 
head start on our European friends in educa- 
tion and training for the broad range of skills 
and attitudes needed by a modern and fully 
developed society. Given the increasing de- 
pendence of advanced technological societies 
on university graduates, this disparity is. 
bound to depress. the possibilities of Euro- 
pean growth. Perhaps no wind of change in 
Europe is more important than the revolu- 
tion, just started, that will inevitably lead 
to the democratization and modernization of 
its schools and universities. Until this 
reform is completed, the European educa- 
tional system will be the bottleneck that 
shuts off the development of Europe’s man- 
power, and shortens the life of its great 
dreams. 

The Europeans, however, were not the only 
ones to be dazzled by the apparent success 
of concrete and steel. Our own develop- 
ment policies in the 508 and early ‘60s, 
whetted in part by the ambitions of the 
emerging nations themselves, were built on 
the assumption that if infrastructure were 
indeed responsible for European recovery, 
then bridges, roads, dams, factories and 
power plants should claim first priority in 
the underdeveloped world, too. 
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The answers in foreign assistance have 
never been simple, and they become no 
simpler the more we learn. Surely the busi- 
ness of assisting in the modernization of a 
traditional society is far from perfected. But 
we haye made several discoveries in the last 
fifteen years. We now realize that societies 
and nations are all in different stages of 
development. We know that every country 
must have savings for capital development 
and that foreign assistance is almost a neces- 
sity for those too poor to save in adequate 
amounts. We have also found that social 
structure may be à barrier to the release of 
developing energies. One of the most im- 
portant things we have learned is that in- 
vestment in capital equipment is not the 
single magic lever that, once provided and 
pulled, starts an unending cycle of growth. 
The machinery—political and social, as well 
as economic—neither tends nor reproduces 
itself. The pivotal force around which any 
modernization process must move is talented, 
skilled, developed man. 

This lesson has been increasingly the 
theme of students of the development 
process. The Ashby Report on higher educa- 
tion in Nigeria was a landmark in its 
emphasis on trained manpower and the edu- 
cation system required to produce it. The 
interest of some of our economists—Lewis, 
Mason, Schultz, Harbison, Ward and Gal- 
braith—is bringing a new level of sophistica- 
tion to the subject of manpower develop- 
ment. In the social field there have been 
important contributions by anthropolgists, 
such as Cornell’s Holmberg, Sharp, Opler 
and Leighton, who have spent fifteen years 
studying the impediments to development 
imbedded in the customs and taboos of those 
whose modernization we would further. And 
the work of such men as Beeby, Curle and 
Havighurst, analyzing the problems of lit- 
eracy, secondary education, university re- 
form and adult education, has become crucial 
in assessing the role of education in the mak- 
ing of modern man. 

As we have had experience with the devel- 
opment of man from a primitive, tribal state 
to integration in a complex, advanced society 
—a process that many of us have observed 
in a single lifetime—we have learned several 
things about his attitudes and the factors 
that influence him along the way. It is im- 
portant to the subject at hand that we look 
more elosely at this evolution, so that we can 
better understand what a fragile process it 
is and how precious is the man who emerges 
from it. 

1 


The first thing we must make clear is that 
men vary as much in their development as 
societies do, Just as societies are strung 
out along the chain of advancement, reach- 
ing from the economic and social levels of 
the Upper Volta and Brazil to Japan and the 
United States, so are men distributed along 
an arc that ranges from unquestioning prim- 
itives to the restless, driving managers of 
advanced technological enterprise. And just 
as it is possible to describe with some accu- 
racy the levels of economic development, it 
is possible to identify certain stages of human 
development. 

One strong caveat to this analysis should be 
recorded at the outset. It is not assumed 
here that the members of any given society 
fall into clearcut categories. There are many 
ways, as Kalman Silvert has pointed out, of 
“mingling structural with value factors“ 
a task I will leave the reader to work out 
with Professor Silvert. The skills and atti- 
tudes conducive to modernization vary within 
a society. This is as true in the most highly 
developed nation-state as in the most back- 
ward and isolated village) We all know that 
in our own nation talent is distributed 
throughout the whole social structure; that 
high L.Q. is not solely the prerogative of the 
economically privileged; and even that any 
one man can be modern in some respects, 
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traditional in others, and in still others 
ruthlessly and shockingly primitive. 

this caution in mind, let us exam- 
ine the characteristics and social evolution of 
modernizing man. 

Surely this evolution must start with the 
desire for change. The man who never ques- 
tions the status quo, who believes that His 
destiny is inevitably controlled by fate or 
the natural world, who commits himself to 
the faithful repetition of habits of work and 
patterns of life his ancestors knew—such a 
man, at whatever end of the economic spec- 
trum he may be found, cannot assist or con- 
tribute to the modernizing of his world. A 
man capable of change must. be prepared to 
abandon the past as a guide to the present 


and to replace acceptance with dissatisfac- 


tion, even though the path ahead may be 
unclear. 

This first big step in human development 
must be nourished by exposure to change. 
And here education, mobility and visible 
example can be potent forces indeed. -The 
education that gives young people skills can 
also give them a sense of new-found powers 
and leave them impatient with the ways of 
their fathers and the primitive life of bush, 
village or favela. Literacy opens up still other 
avenues of communication that can bring in 
visions of the world outside. Sometimes 
there may be a radio or a television set to 
stimulate the imagination. 

The new mobility can also bring change. 
The peasant who travels to the city market 
may find his route changed by a new road 
and the city transformed by a new airport. 
He is confronted with cars, machines, people 
in strange dress, and he returns with un- 
filled desires and comparisons for his own 
life. He may do nothing more about them 
than to chew an extra supply of narcotic 
leaves—but he may also decide that his son 
had better go to school. 

A pervasive influence to which the whole 
emerging world has been and will increas- 
ingly be subjected is the example set by the 
outsider—the foreign missionery, the mili- 
tary man and the businessman, and now the 
Peace Corps worker and the consultant. For 
good or ill, these people are in direct contact 
with those in a traditional society who would 
learn not only specific skills but new atti- 
tudes toward work and improvement. The 
example the outsider sets may stimulate or 
jar, but it can be a vigorous force for change. 

Not everyone is exposed to change, nor does 
the exposure always effect everyone the same 
way. But those who do respond are ready 
for stage two—the stimulation of desire for 
improvement. Dissatisfaction with the sta- 
tus quo is not enough by itself to lead man 
toward a constructive social goal. Ile must 
have hope fed by achievement. The man 
exposed to a bit of city life, educated enough 
to read the newspaper and understand the 
national radio broadcasts, and touched by 
envy of status and power, can as easily sink 
back into apathy or drift aimlessly through 
life as he can step up the ladder of social 
change. The difference is concrete accom- 
plishment, however small, and the prospect 
for more accomplishment. His larger hopes 
must be encouraged by the realization of his 
smaller ones as he moves toward that well- 
publicized revolution of rising expectations. 

The third stage, granted to those who have 
survived the incentives of the second, comes 
when man begins to look at himself as an 
individual, with unique talents and particu- 
lar needs to express them. At this stage he 
is indeed prepared to make the break with 
his family, tribe and village and to develop 
himself into.a productive unit for the service 
of those around him, But this is a far more 
sophisticated business, because the desires 
of the individual and the needs of his society 
may be only imperfectly meshed. They may, 
further, be frustrated by the social structure 
and the mores of the society itself. By now, 
however, the new man has become a much 
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more independent and even abrasive factor 
in society; he will not be content with just 
any education or any set of skills if he can- 
not see, sooner or later, a connection between 
his new training and the fulfillment of his 
new desires. 

It is at this stage that a traditional system 
of education will come under intense pres- 
sure for reform, both from its dissatisfied 
consumers and from those who feel respon- 
sible for social improvement, Support of 
traditional educational systems—those based 
on aristocratic notions of who should be 
allowed to have an education, on ancient pat- 
terns of lecture-response, on outmoded and 
irrelevant curricula, on part-time faculty— 
can in fact be counter-productive, for such 
education will only discourage our new man 
and block his progress. It is also for those 
at this stage of development that the setting 
of educational priorities is so important. Ex- 
clusive emphasis on literacy programs may 
be the key factor in giving a sense of achieve- 
ment to our dissatisfied man in stage two, but 
if educational ‘priorities have not been 
worked out carefully—if all the investment 
of money and talent has gone into literacy 
training—there may very well be no one 
available to teach the skills needed by those 
who have reached stage three. And it is cer- 
tain that without attention to those in the 
third stage of development, there will be a 
severe shortage of teachers for the next gen- 
eration of illiterates. 

Given a degree of literacy, mobility, out- 
side example, hope confirmed by experience, 
and a system of education that will teach him 
the skills he needs, our new man is well on his 
way toward modernization. He has also be- 
come a force for change. But he soon dis- 
covers that his biggest task remains. He has 
found his independence, and now he must 
find his place. It is not enough to protest: 
the modern man must participate, and par- 
ticipation involves new structure, new rules 
and new human relations. At this point, the 
process of assistance becomes complex in- 
deed, for here individual training must be 
supplemented by social understanding of 
ever increasing difficulty. 

In this fourth stage, the process of choice 
becomes complex as well. For it is here 
that the economic man must face the prob- 
lem of organizing the society around him in 
a way that will somehow protect his inter- 
ests. He may choose the short run, an au- 
thoritarian rule that will abridge the tedious 
process of educating his former friends and 
family. He may see the advantages of the 
long run, a more open society that will make 
development more difficult but perhaps more 
sure. Whatever his predilection, he will 
have to develop a social philosophy that 
justifies, at least to himself, the exercise of 
authority with respect to his interests. In 
short, to become an effective economic man 
he must become a political man. 

During all this process of growth and de- 
velopment, he will have undergone profound 
changes. He will have a life independent of 
his family, tribe or village. He will come to 
value ability rather than status, talent 
rather than lineage. He will recognize the 
importance of professional skills. He will 
have renounced one set of tles only to accept 
another—but, the difference is important: 
the old. ties were involuntary, the new he 
chose. freely himself. He will become during 
this process a modern individual with a new 
sense of identity. In his more ebullient 
moments he will feel that at last he can 
determine his own fate; in more realistic 
times his optimism will be tempered by the 
obvious intractability of mankind. Whether 
he realizes it or not, he will be a modern 
man, and his country’s development and 
hope will turn on his energy and judgment. 

Even from such a rough analysis, it must 
be clear that the man who survives this 
difficult climb is rare indeed. Some may 
make it in one generation; for others to 
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reach stage three or four may be the achieve- 
ment of many slow and painful steps by 
many generations before them. Our current 
focus on this precious pool of men and 
women is well considered. Only such people 
can manage a modern state. Only they can 
assume the large responsibilities of a modern 
government and bring to it the efficiency 
and dispassion such a government requires. 
Only these people have the attitudes and 
the ambitions necessary to master the new 
and important callings of science, medicine 
and the arts. 
mr 

In our programs for assisting these new 
men, we are doing some things right. The 
current. drive toward literacy is sound, for 
without widespread literacy the world will be 
forever anchored down by those mired in 
stage one. The emphasis on training teach- 
ers for secondary schools is vital for the de- 
velopment of those moving into stage three. 
Our support of strong universities makes 
possible the widening of horizons so neces- 
sary to the whole educational system. 


countries, are on the right track as well. 
No more yeasty influence exists in the mod- 
ernizing countries than those men and wom- 
en who have had an educational experience 
in Europe or the United States. They will 
always know their life can be different, and 
they will have ideas about how it can be 
changed. They will always feel that they are 
part of a larger society. One has only to 
spend a day in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Thailand, for example, to realize 
that there is a direct connection between the 
overseas training of its top officials and the 
progressive activity of the department as a 
whole. 

It is at just this point, however, that our 
foreign and domestic policies come into con- 
flict. For one of the gravest problems fac- 
ing the underdeveloped world is the fact 
that all too many of its best-trained men 
and women leave home and never return to 
the departments of agriculture or the schools 
or the hospitals. If we accept the fact that 
those who climb the ladder of change are 
a minority at best. that the climb was diffi- 
cult, and that the presence of these people 
determines whether or not a foreign assist- 
ance program will succeed, then we must 
understand that it is far more critical for 
the less developed world to lose them than it 
is for the more developed world to gain 
them. Yet it is just this loss we not only 
countenance but encourage. While with 
one hand we give laboratory equipment, 
train teachers, send our own teachers, build 
buildings—all on the very simple proposi- 
tions that the modernization of the unde- 
veloped world is in our immediate and dem- 
onstrated self-interest and that the critical 
component of a modernizing society is its 
modernizing men—with the other hand we 
take away not only the raw materials but the 
very people who have been so carefully 
trained to develop them. 

The basis of this conflict lies in the fact 
that growth is the law of life for mature 
economies as well as young ones. The needs 
of the developed world are both varied and 
insistent, cutting across the requirements of 
the less developed countries in almost every 
direction. A mature country wants access to 
Taw materials which it can transform into 
finished products itself. The supplying 
country believes, with justice, that it must 
learn to convert its own raw materials if its 
workers are to advance their knowledge and 
use their skills. Again, every responsible ad- 
vanced nation is concerned about such 
things as gold outflow, balance of payments, 
trade and dollar gaps, and seeks to protect 
its growth by favorable import quotas and 
other aggressive action in the world market. 
At the same time, a young and growing econ- 
omy needs growing markets, and the pressure 
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to export increases as the economy matures. 
The less developed country does not just 
want to buy cars, it wants to make them; 
eventually it may even want to export them. 
The conflict can be severe enough between 
countries as sophisticated as Canada and the 
United States when, for example, one wants 
to sell finished paper and the other insists 
on importing only the pulp. At what a dis- 
advantage, then, is Peru or the Congo in the 
face of the insatiable American or European 
colossus. 

In all of this, an overriding interest—and 
responsibility—of a developing nation is to 
create the jobs and the incentives for those 
who are moving up the ladder and demand- 
ing more sophisticated employment. But it 
is precisely these people who find employ- 
ment in the United States so much more 
financially and professionally rewarding. 
And it rg just their talents and skills that 
fit so well into our own shortages. The re- 
sult is that we have gradually changed our 
immigration laws to reduce the inflow of 
unskilled help, so badly needed in the last 
century, in favor of the skilled help we now 
require. It is no longer the call to “Give me 
your tired, your poor, your huddied masses;” 
now we ask for your alert, your privileged, 
your brainy, your talented. Our machines 
can do the menial work. Today the empha- 
sis is on technical skill, sophisticated train- 
ing and adaptability to modern society. 

The conclusion is inescapable. The United 
States as a mature but still growing nation 
has an apparently unlimited demand for 
precisely those people most desperately 
needed by the countries we are 5) 
billions of dollars annually to help. The 
figures are by no means complete either for 
the flow of assistance or the counterflow of 
brainpower. But the statistics that have 
been developed on the so-called “brain 
drain” present a somber picture. Accord- 
ing to one UNESCO report, 43,000 scientists 
and engineers emigrated to the United States 
between 1949 and 1961, “many” of whom 
came from the less developed countries. Of 
the 11,200 immigrants from Argentina alone 
between 1951 and 1963, nearly half were 
technicians and professional people, 15 per- 
cent were high-level administrators and 38 
percent skilled workers. In 1964-65, 28 per- 
cent of the internships and 26 percent of 
the residencies in U.S. hospitals were filled 
by foreign graduates—nearly 11,000 in all— 
and 80 percent of the foreign interns and 
70 percent of the foreign residents were from 
developing countries. The drain from Asian 
nations, particularly Taiwan and Korea, is 
the most serious: it is estimated that over 
90 percent of the Asia students who come 
here to study never return home. In 
Europe — es y in Britain, which is in- 
advertently bleeding the Commonwealth of 
its most highly trained men—the situation 
is much the same. As John C. Shearer cor- 
rectly puts it, The movement of high-level 
human resources may, to a great extent, ac- 
count for the persistent and ever widening 
gaps between rich and poor areas.” 

Here is the cruel fact of life: we are in 
competition with the results of our own as- 
sistance policies. While we support the idea 
of foreign development, our domestic needs 
may be quietly making hash of our best ef- 
forts abroad. In that case, foreign aid might 
simply be a misnomer for domestic assistance 
with overseas implications. What can we do 
about it? 

First, we must find out the facts. No one 
seems to know, even roughly, what our ac- 
tual support of manpower development adds 
up to. We know even less about the drain of 
foreign talent, either in numbers or cost. 
We should get these figures and then make 
them visible for public scrutiny and debate. 

Then we must concentrate on a variety of 
measures that will encourage this precious 
pool of manpower to put its talents to work 
at home. This part of the job will call for 
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both imagination and understanding. We 
must recognize, on the one hand, that the 
United States is a land of opportunity and 
hope, a country whose doors have tradition- 
ally been open to those seeking a new life and 
anewchallenge. It is in many senses a gen- 
erous nation as well as an omniverous one. 
Its government and its educational institu- 
tions have adjusted themselves with con- 
siderable care, perhaps even some success, to 
the needs of the many (now officially 82,000, 
but more likely well over 100,000) foreign 
students who come here in num- 
bers each year. And now these institutions 
are adding to this care their concerted efforts 
to induce these foreign students to return 
home. 

But we must also recognize the fact that 
we can make it too easy for the talented and 
the skilled to come here and to stay, and that 
there are ways we can help to make “home” 
& more attractive place to be. We can, for 
example, close up some of the more selfish 
loopholes—the special waivers that allow stu- 
dents to stay here in our own “national in- 
terest,” particularly if they can teach a for- 
eign language or be useful to the defense 
department; the cynical exploitation of for- 
eign students by the diploma mills; the all- 
too-easy solutions to our need for teaching 
assistants, laboratory aides and medical 
workers, offered in the name of scholarships 
and fellowships. We can increase the pro- 
ductivity of our own medical and profes- 
sional schools to relieve our dependence on 
foreign nationals. We can, as many students 
of this subject have suggested, raise our en- 
trance requirements for all foreign students, 
limit the admission of undergraduate foreign 
students, tailor their education more care- 
fully for problems they will meet at home, 
and place far more emphasis in our aid pro- 
grams on the upgrading of universities 
abroad. 

Perhaps even more important will be the 
incentives that we can help the developing 
countries create to draw the interest of their 
best people. Gregory Henderson of Harvard 
has suggested the use of return scholarships 
and a Peace Corps effort to put for- 
eign students to work in their native coun- 
tries. Some American business firms are 

to search out qualified foreign 
students in this country for employment 
at home. Recently, a group of business 
leaders established a fellowship program for 
the training of students “who have a defi- 
nite intent to return to their home countries 
at the completion of their fellowships.” 
Where the emigration occurs because there 
is a temporary oversupply of university 
people—as is the case currently in Taiwan 
and India—arrangements might be made to 
lend this surplus to other less developed 
countries or to retrain these people for tasks 
that fit the level of their own country’s 
development. 

Whatever the specific measures—and with 
@ little imagination the list can be endless— 
we must understand that modern men, wher- 
ever they are, have the same needs. The 
United States has come to be a mecca—and 
Europe hardly less so—because it provides 
a continual education, stimulation, mobility, 
contact with new ideas, opportunities to 
create and to serve. But the world has now 
become small enough and its remotest corner 
accessible enough so that these modern men 
can reach out to one another from any point 
on the globe. The university that keeps its 
avenues of communication open to alumni 
wherever they may be, the business that 
gives its foreign employees a chance to move 
around and bring home new ideas, the less 
developed country itself that uses its trained 
manpower to the full—all contribute to this 
lifelong process of the nourishment of 
modern man. 

This country must now take the lead. We 
must work to merease the bargaining power 
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of the less developed countries so that the 
drain is not a disaster. And we must call 
forth our highest powers of statesmanship 
to contain our short-run domestic interests 
in favor of our longer-range interest in the 
welfare and progress of man. 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS ON EUROPE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the current issue of the U.S. 
News & World Report an excellent inter- 
view with a prominent American banker 
in which inflation and this country’s 
present economic problems are discussed 
as a source of great worry in Europe. 

Roy L. Reierson, senior vice president 
of Bankers Trust Co. in New York, points 
out Europe's concern over the strength 
of the dollar and refiects fears abroad 
that a “run” on the dollar can develop 
unless the American money situation is 
improved. He expressed a view held by 
European financial leaders that the 
United States should take its money 
problems in hand and work toward al- 
leviating our balance-of-payments defi- 
cit, stop sending so much money overseas 
in foreign aid, and reduce domestic 
spending in order to let our overheated 
economy cool down, 

Mr, President, it has long been my 
view that we cannot continue to have 
a high rate of deficit domestic spending 
and wage a costly war in Vietnam at the 
same time without having inflation or 
massive new taxes, or a combination of 
both. Certainly, if the dollar is to re- 
main secure, if we are to stop the drain 
upon our gold reserve, and if we are to 
turn back inflation in this country, we 
must put first things first. 

I call to the attention of the Senate 
this very significant interview of Dr. 
Reierson and ask umanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHY THE DOLLAR WORRIES EUROPE—REPORT 
From a U.S. BANKER INTERVIEW WITH AN 
AUTHORITY ON INTERNATIONAL FINANCE 
A top U.S. banker, just home from abroad, 

says Europeans still have grave doubts about 

the long-range strength of the dollar. 

Bankers in major countries tell him the 
U.S. must do more to wipe out the deficit in 
its balance of payments. Fears are voiced 
that a “run” on the dollar could develop, 
and patience with the U.S. approach to its 
money problems is reported to be wearing 
thin. i 

In this exclusive interview, Roy L. Reierson, 
senior vice president of Bankers Trust Com- 
pany in New York, discusses the concern of 
Europe's bankers over the future of the 
British pound—and the U.S. dollar that is 
linked to it. 

Question. Dr. Reierson, what are the bank- 
ers of Europe saying about the American 
dollar? 

Answer. Some serious questions are being 
raised about the dollar—not the immediate 
position of the dollar, but the longer-run 
outlook. 

Question. What kinds of questions? 

Answer. One question is whether the trou- 
bles of the British pound sterling may have 
an adverse effect on the dollar. 

Another is how seriously the Vietnam war 
will affect the dollar and the drain on US. 
gold. 
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And there is real concern at the failure of 
the U.S. to curb inflation and the overheated 
boom. 


Question. Is it really important what Eu- 
ropean bankers say or think about the dol- 
lar? 

Answer. Yes, it is quite important. 

Question. Why is that? 

Answer. Foreigners hold billions of U.S. 
dollars. If for any reason—including loss 
of confidence in the dollar—foreign holders 
decide to unload their dollars, the result 
would be a sharp decline in America’s gold 
supply. The risk is that a loss of confidence, 
once it begins, may feed on itself and as- 
sume serious proportions. 

Question. Do you mean a run on the 
dollar? 

Answer. Yes. The dollar, in the view of 
many Europeans, is suffering progressive de- 
terioration. No one can be sure when this 
continuing deterioration may trigger a mas- 
sive run on the dollar. 

Question. What worries Europeans most 
about the dollar? 

Answer. What troubles foreign observers 
is that the American balance-of-payments 
deficit has been too large for far too long. 

Question. By a payments deficit you 
mean 

Answer. An excess of dollars flowing out 
of the country compared with dollars flowing 
in. The U.S. has had such an excess of pay- 
ments over receipts in 15 of the past 16 years. 

Question. With what effects? 

Answer. Foreign central banks have accu- 
mulated more dollars than they have wished 
to hold. As a consequence, they have turned 
in the excess dollars to the U.S. Treasury in 
exchange for gold at $35 an ounce. 

The U.S. gold stock has dropped from 22.8 
billion dollars at the end of 1957 to 13.3 
billion dollars now—a loss of about 41 per 
cent. 

On the other side of the ledger, U.S. short- 
term debts to foreigners—private and of- 
ficial—have increased from 13.6 billion dollars 
at the end of 1957 to about 24.6 billion dol- 
lars in mid-1966, an increase of about 11 bil- 
lion dollars. 

Question. Is the situation now improving? 

Answer. No, it is not; If anything, the 
prospects are deteriorating in the view of 
many Europeans. 

Question. Getting worse in what way? 

Answer. Trends are adverse in some of the 
basic elements of the American balance of 
payments: 

For example, due to the persistent rise of 
imports at a faster rate than the increase 
in. exports, the American surplus on foreign 
trade will be lower this year than it was last, 
and the trade surplus may shrink further in 
1967. 

The drain of tourist expenditures will show 
another of its regular increases this year, 
and may be expected to rise again in 1967. 

What is especially adverse is the mounting 
cost of our military operations in Asia, Un- 
less the unlikely occurs, these costs will keep 
rising. 

The net of this is that the chances of any 
improvement in the American payments 
position are bleak indeed. 

Question: Do European bankers say what 
needs to be done to assure a sound dollar? 

Answer. Many Europeans are critical of the 
economic policies being followed in the U.S. 

For one thing, they have been skeptical 
about whether guideposts for wages and 
prices would achieve anything. This point 
of view reflects European experience. In- 
comes policy” and guidelines have been at- 
tempted in Europe, but they have failed. 

For another, they are critical of the U.S. 
for not raising taxes and cutting Government 
spending to cope with the overheated boom. 
Once again they are reflecting their own ex- 
perience: European countries, for political 
reasons, have not seen fit to raise their taxes, 
either. 
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In short, there is a feeling in-Europe that, 
through indecision and inaction, the United 
States has joined the “inflation club.” 

Question. Is Europe willing to go along 
with a continued outfiow of dollars from the 
U.S. as a by-product of Vietnam? 

Answer. The American involvement in Asia 
is not very popular in Europe, and I found 
little or no evidence of a willingness to con- 
done or to accept continued American pay- 
ments deficits because of Vietnam. 

Indeed, Europeans criticize the present offi- 
cial American attitude, which is to accept 
the payments deficit because of Vietnam 
rather than to undertake strenuous correc- 
tive action, 

Question. Is it any of Europe’s business 
how the U.S. handles the dollar? 

Answer. A major reason Euro have 
a right to be concerned about the dollar is 
that they hold so many of them. If the 
dollar were to be devalued—cheapened in 
terms of gold and other currencies—Euro- 
peans would take losses. Holdings of short- 
term dollar assets by European central banks 
total more than 7 billion dollars. Private 
holdings of dollars by Europeans add up to 
almost another 5 billion. 

Europeans hold long-term bonds on which 
they would similarly suffer a loss in the event 
of dollar devaluation, 

What is more, Europeans have direct in- 
vestments in the U.S. on which earnings are 
payable in dollars. 

These are good, sufficient and substantial 
reasons for their concern about what hap- 
pens to the dollar. 

Question. Are they worrled also because 
troubles for the dollar might upset the whole 
world money system? 

Answer. Europeans are well aware that the 
dollar plays a key role in the world monetary 
system. Devaluation of the dollar would 
mean great chaos and confusion in the inter- 
national monetary area and could conceiy- 
ably set off a chain reaction of devaluations 
of other currencies. 

Europeans remember the competitive de- 
valuations of the 1930s and the increases in 
tariffs and restrictions upon international 
trade, commerce and finance which resulted, 

Question. Do European bankers feel that 
it is time for the U.S. to be more frugal in 
the way it lends and spends dollars in the 
outside world? 

Answer, Yes, I would say so. 

Question, More specifically, would Euro- 
pean bankers favor a reduction in US. 
troops in Europe as a way of saving dollars? 

Answer. There is no unanimity of thought 
among bankers on the question of troop 


withdrawal. On this issue, European bank- 
ers, like others, reflect their particular 
national interests. 


ion How about reducing U.S. foreign 
d? 

Answer. You generally fnd backing for the 
idea of cuts in foreign aid. The feeling. is 
that American aid spending has not achieved 
a- great deal, and that the continued out- 
pouring of dollars weakens. the dollar with- 
out contributing a great deal to positive 
progress in the aid-receiving countries, 

The curiosity of some European bankers 
has been whetted by the receipt of large 
amounts of dollars from parts of the world 
which are not wealthy in their own right 
but which are receiving substantial amounts 
of American aid. 

Question. Is this money showing up in 
numbered accounts in Switzerland? 

Answer. That is my distinct impression. I 
doubt, however, that the influx of funds is 
limited to Switzerland, 

Question. Could this mean that U.S. aid 
might in some part be siphoned off by offi- 
cials or others for private gain, and not go 
to help the countries very much? 

Answer. Yes, one hears this view expressed 
in Europe. In addition, of course, there is 
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mention of the waste of resources on un- 
economic projects, and the wastes that result 
from bad management. 

Question, Would Europeans advise plac- 
ing a limit. on travel by Americans abroad? 

Answer. No, there is no support for that 
idea, 

Question. Would Europeans object to ex- 
change controls by the United States as a 
way of cutting down on the outflow of dol- 
lars? 

Answer. Yes, decidedly. European bank- 
ers would definitely and positively object 
to the imposition of exchange controls. 

The dollar is the world's leading cur- 
rency because the holder is generally free 
to use it for any purpose. Foreign busi- 
nesses, banks and individuals are willing to 
accept dollars because they believe they will 
be free to use them when, where and how 
they please, 

If this freedom to use dollars were to be 
limited by the imposition of exchange con- 
trols, the usefulness and position of the 
dollar in world trade and finance would be 
seriously im 

Question. ‘What role does the dollar now 
play in the world? 

Answer. The dollar plays a number of 
different but related roles. 

It is, first of all, the leading reserve cur- 
rency in the world, That is, foreign cen- 
tral banks and monetary authorities hold 
dollars—in the form of bank deposits or 
short-term securities—as part of their inter- 
national monetary reserves. 

A few figures put this role of the dollar 
in perspective. Total gold and foreign-ex- 
change reserves of the Western world amount 
to 63.8 billion dollars. Of this total, 41 bil- 
lion dollars is held in the form of gold. The 
second largest holding is in dollars—13.5 bil- 
lion dollars, or 21 per cent of total world 
monetary reserves. 

Question, Is there another role for the 
dollar? 

Answer. The dollar also is the currency 
universally, or almost universally, used by 
monetary authorities in operations in the 
foreign-exchange markets. 

And, of course, the dollar plays a very 
important role in world trade and finance. 
Foreign-trade transactions may be denomi- 
nated in dollars, even though the U.S. may 
not be a party to the transaction. 

Question, Dr. Reierson, a moment ago you 
mentioned possible trouble for the dollar be- 
cause of the British pound. Is the British 
pound now in a strong position? 

Answer. I would think that sterling should 
escape serious trouble for the next few 
months at least. 

Yet, looking further ahead, I encountered 
widespread skepticism on the Continent that 
the present $2.80 parity of sterling could be 
held. 

Question. What causes the skepticism? 

Answer. The underlying cause seems to be 
a doubt as to whether the British—labor, 
management and the politiclans—will do 
what is required to raise productivity, to 
curb the increase in wage costs and prices, 
and to achieve substantial improvement in 
the foreign-trade position of the United 
Kingdom. 

Question. Is the U.S. now holding up the 
pound? 

Answer. I think it is an exaggeration to 
say that the U.S. is supporting the pound, 

Until the latest sterling crisis, the funds 
for the support of sterling came from the 
International Monetary Fund in the amount 
of 2.4 billion dollars, from the Swiss in the 
amount of 120 million dollars, from the 
proceeds of the liquidation of American 
securities owned by U.K., and from a run- 
down of British reserves. 

No official information has been released as 
to the amount of funds provided by the U.S., 
or others, in the latest sterling crisis in July. 
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However, it has been announced that 300 
million dollars of the “swap line” between 
the U.K. and the Federal Reserve was being 
used at the end of August. 

It is important to note that other coun- 
tries besides the U.S. have provided funds 
during the sterling crisis of the past two 
years, and have entered into arrangements 
to provide assistance in the future, if 
required. 

Question. Why is that? 

Answer, These countries recognize that de- 
valuation of sterling could precipitate a run 
on the dollar, lead to increased buying of 
gold on the London market, and thus to a 
depletion of official gold reserves, All this, 
if it happened, would create a state of great 
unsettlement and turmoil in the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

Question. On the matter of US. support 
for the pound, didn’t the U.S. just increase 
its line of credit to Britain? 

Answer. Yes, it has.. The currency-swap 
arrangement has increased from 750 million 
dollars to 1.35 billion dollars. 

Question, How do these currency swaps 
work? 

Answer. A currency swap is an arrange- 
ment under which the central bank of coun- 
try A can obtain access to the currency ot 
country B. 

For example, if the British pound came 
under speculative attack, and the British 
needed to support sterling, they could use 
dollars obtained under the swap agreement 
to buy sterling on the London market, In 
addition, the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank could support sterling in the New 
York market. 

Question, In effect, isn’t this a short-term 
loan from one country to another? 

Answer. Yes, that is what it amounts to. 
It is temporary credit between central banks 
to tide a country over a short-term difficulty 
with its currency. * 

Question. Is the increased credit line for 
the pound of major importance to that cur- 
rency? 

Answer. I think the hope is that this dis- 
play of additional resources available to the 
British will speculation against 
sterling. Remember, too, that in addition to 
increased U.S. credit, the British have ar- 
ranged bigger credit lines with other coun- 
tries in amounts as yet unspecified. 

5 capa Might the U.S. dollar also bene- 

t 

Answer. Total currency swaps between the 
U.S. and 11 other nations and the Bank for 
International Settlements now aggregate 4.5 
billion dollars, compared with 2.8 billion dol- 
lars prior to the increase announced in mid- 
September. 

The added resources in foreign currencies 
could prove very useful if; in the future, the 
dollar should come under speculative attack. 
As a matter of fact, the U.S. has already used 
currency swaps from time to time to ease 
pressure on the dollar. At latest count, the 
U.S. was using 235 million dollars under these 
swap arrangements. 

Question. Is U.S. help for the pound put- 
ting a strain on the dollar? 

Answer. It seems clear that the support 
of sterling does place an added strain on the 
American international monetary position. 

The U.S. provides support in the form of 
dollars to the British. These dollars are used 
to purchase sterling. 
| The supply of dollars in foreign hands is 
thereby increased and as a result, the incen- 
tive to convert dollars into gold increases. 

Question. Do European bankers feel that, 
in supporting the British pound, the U.S. is 
sending good money after bad? 

Answer. I am sure that quite a few Euro- 
peans are convinced that the present parity 
of sterling cannot be supported and that, 
consequently, the U.S. is sending good money 
after bad. 
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Question, Is this a majority view among 
Europeans? 

Answer. I cannot say as to the majority 
view, but there clearly is an underlying lack 
of confidence in sterling. Notwithstanding 
this feeling, I sense that European bankers 
recognize the need to try to forestall a de- 
valuation of sterling, and are willing to com- 
mit resources to this end. 


IF POUND IS DEVALUED 


Question. What might Great Britain 
achieve if the pound were devalued? 
Answer. The majority view in Europe, in 
my judgment, is that a devaluation of ster- 
ling: would be of little real benefit to the U.K., 
even in the short run, and would probably be 
of no lasting benefit, 

While a devaluation would reduce the cost 
of British exports to a foreign buyer, it would 
also raise the cost of imports, and Britain’s 
imports have been exceeding her exports. 

Question. Would other European countries 
permit Britian to devalue without following 
suit? 

Answer. There is agreement in Europe. 
that the United Kingdom is not free to 
make a unilateral devaluation of sterling of 
large proportions. 

Question. What would be considered a big 
devaluation? 

Answer. If sterling were to be devalued by, 
say, roughly 30 per cent—a $2 parity instead 
of $2.80—other countries would also devalue 
their currencies. After other currencies 
were devalued, the net advantage to Britain 
would certainly be reduced. 
~ Opinions differ as to how much net 
devaluation of sterling ‘would be permitted 
by the other European countries, The pre- 
vailing view seems to be that 10 to 15 per 
cent might be the maximum. 

Devaluation of this magnitude—10 to 15 

per cent—in the judgment of many Euro- 
peans would be of no significant help to the 
British, even in the short run. 
O The prevailing point of view, thus, is that 
the Europeans doubt that a devaluation 
would be of any real benefit to sterling, yet 
fear that the British may be forced into a 
devaluation. 

Question. The 1949 devaluation of the 
pound amounted to 80 per cent, didn’t it? 

Answer. Yes, that is right—from $4.03 to 
$2.80. 

Question. Could the U.S, dollar stand up 
under a 30 per cent devaluation of the 
pound? Would the dollar be forced under? 

Answer. A 30 per cent cut in the value of 
the pound, in my view, would trigger a 
chain reaction. All major countries—includ- 
ing the ‘U.S—probably would have to re- 
align their curreficies. 

Question. Devaluation of the dollar would 
be accomplished b 

Answer. By raising the price of gold, now 
fixed by the U.S, Treasury at $35 an ounce. 
You would cheapen the dollar, make it worth 
less in terms of gold. 

Question. If a dollar crisis or devaluation 
should be forced, might that upset the U.S. 
economy—lead to a recession, or worse? 

Answer. I believe that a dollar crisis would 
have serious effects upon the American econ- 
omy. Given such a situation, the securities 
markets would be under the pressure of for- 
eign selling, the commercial banks would lose 
deposits, a mounting gold outflow would 
further weaken confidence in the dollar 
abroad and possibly at home, and fear that 
the dollar might be devalued would pose 
great uncertainties for business and financial 
transactions, especially those with other 
countries. 

Given & major dollar crisis, the Govern- 
ment would find it necessary to intervene 
with a highly restrictive program, if the dol- 
lar were to be defended. Such a program 
would have adverse effects upon busines 
activity in the United States. 
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Question. This sounds like a pretty gloomy 
prospect. Have other countries been forced 
to take such strong medicine? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. 

Both Canada and Italy were forced to pull 
in their economic belts to defend their cur- 
rencies. The United Kingdom provides an 
excellent present-day illustration of the sort 
of drastic action that a country may be 
forced to undertake: higher taxes, ration- 
ing of credit, very high interest rates, con- 
trols over foreign investment, controls over 
incomes: and prices, limitations on tourist 
spending, and the like. This pr will 
mean lower levels of business activity and in- 
creased unemployment in Great Britain. 

Question. Is the feeling in Europe that the 
dollar itself is on the way to forced deval- 
uation? 

Answer. I doubt that many European 
bankers would take the categorical position 
that the dollar is on the way to devaluation. 
I do believe, however, that the great majority 
would point out the dangers inherent in the 
American policy of delaying effective action 
to get its balance of payments in order. 

Europeans frankly will tell you that the 
persistent decline in the gold stock of the 
U.S. and the increased Mabilities to foreigners 
may—at some point that cannot be told in 
advance—cause a serious run on the dollar. 

Question, Might the U.S., at some point, 
decide to cut loose from gold—stop buying 
and selling gold for dollars? 

Answer. Monetary authorities have no 
hesitation in adding gold to their monetary 
reserves, whereas they are loath to add indef- 
initely to their holdings of dollars or pounds, 

I am confident, if the link between the dol- 
lar and gold is broken, it will be the result 
of adverse circumstances and not reflect a 
conscious desire or choice on the part of U.S. 
monetary authorities. 


HOW UNITED STATES COULD LOSE GOLD 


Question, Some American economists argue 
that the dollar gives value to gold, instead 
of the other way around. Are they correct? 

Answer, I find no support abroad for that 
thesis. I am sure that, if the U.S. were to 
invite and urge the monetary authorities 
around the world to convert their dollars into 
gold, our gold stock would reach the vanish- 
ing point in a matter of days or weeks. 
Question. Would the situation be different 
if the U.S. were to announce that it would 
not stand ready in the future to continue to 
buy gold at $35 an ounce? 

Answer. No, it would not. The gold still 
would flow out of the country,- World bank- 
ers would be delighted to give up paper 
dollars. 

After all, the U.S. has been a net seller of 
gold in 12 our of the past 20 years—paying 
out nearly 12 billion dollars in gold to the 
rest of the world. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC DISCUSSION OF 
COURSE OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, one 
of our most distinguished and experi- 
enced statesmen, George F. Kennan, has 
written a letter to the New York Times 
which was published in that newspaper 
on September 25. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
Kennan urges a new round of public 
discussion of our course in Vietnam be- 
cause of the “strong possibility that we 
may be approaching the point of no re- 
turn in the drift toward major war, the 
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growing apprehension in world opinion, 
and the current session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

For those who do not see the impor- 
tance of heeding world opinion, or the 
views expressed at the United Nations, 
Mr. Kennan has an answer—an answer 
that requires the humility of introspec- 
tion. In his usually articulate way, Mr. 
Kennan wrote the Times: 

I stress international opinion, and partic- 
ularly the views expressed by Pope Paul and 
Secretary General Thant. For while we ob- 
viously must continue to bear the major 
measure of responsibility for our own course, 
a nation whose very claim to independence 
was founded on “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind’ owes it to itself to 
show respect for the feelings of the world 
community and to make concessions to them 
even when it does not fully agree with them. 
Its long-term interests are not likely to be 
damaged by doing so. 


Mr. Kennan then concludes that “a 
decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind” means that we should taper off and 
eventually end the bombing of North 
Vietnam. The case he makes for doing 
so should be considered by every reason- 
able American: 

The fact that the benefits of this tremen- 
dous effort of strategic bombing are not, even 
after many months of its prosecution, vis- 
ible to the casual outside observer does not, 
of course, prove that such benefits do not 
exist. But to balance off the negative ef- 
fects on world opinion and on the prospects 
for a peaceful resolution of the conflict, not 
to mention the suffering it must bring to 
innocent civilians, these benefits would have 
to be of a very high order indeed; and this 
they obviously have not been. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks the text 
of an editorial, entitled “Will to Peace,” 
which was published in the New York 
Times of September 25. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
the editorial commented on the context 
in which Ambassador Goldberg’s excel- 
lent speech at the United Nations on 
September 22 was set. Noting that 
credibility was an important element in 
the evaluation of the U.S. position by 
Moscow, Hanoi, and Peking, the Times 
commented: 

It is regrettable that Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara chose the very day on 
which Mr. Goldberg was making his peace 
plea to announce a 30 percent increase in 
this country’s planned production of war- 
planes for the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. And on the next day Mr. McNamara 
told NATO chiefs in Rome that America had 
doubled the number of its nuclear warheads 
in West Europe in the last five years—an 
announcement scarcely calculated to reassure 
the Kremlin. 


Once again, we see a strange and con- 
tradictory juxtaposition in our foreign 
policy pronouncements. I cannot un- 
derstand why we speak with two 
voices. For one voice—the voice of 
moderation and restraint—is constantly 
drowned out by the other voice—the 
harsh, threatening voice which glorifies 
our ever-increasing capacity to make 
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war. Are we confused, are we merely 
inept, or are we so mesmerized by our 
power that we are unaware of the dan- 
gers we face? As the New York Times 
pointed out, while “the road is open for 
peace with honor,” the alternative is 
“world disaster.” 
ExHIBIT 1 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 25, 1966] 
KENNAN URGES WAR POLICY OF MODERATION 


To THE EDITOR: 

While there are those who feel there should 
be no further public discussion of our course 
in Vietnam, and while there are others of 
us who would be only too happy if conscience 
permitted us to fall in with this view, cir- 
cumstances—notably the strong possibility 
that we may be approaching the point of no 
return in the drift toward major war, the 
growing apprehension in world opinion, and 
the current session of the U.N, General As- 
sembly—make it clear that a new round of 
such public discussion is not to be, and 
should not be, avoided. 

Your excellent editorial of Sept. 19, to- 
gether with the thoughtful review of the 
problem by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in The 
New York Times Magazine of Sept. 18, pro- 
vide a promising approach to this new round 
of discussion. I should like to add my word. 

If the voices of caution had not been so 
often misinterpreted, it would be unnecessary 
for me to stress that no responsible critic of 
Administration policy believes that there is 
any easy or short path of withdrawal from 
the responsibilities we have incurred in 
Southeast Asia, However, a number of 
weighty considerations deserve our scrupu- 
lous respect, among them: 

The temper of world opinion generally; 

The deeply pondered and earnest views of 
the Secretary General of the United Nations; 

The similar views of Pope Paul VI, and 
the great anxiety shown on this score by the 
world Christian community and other re- 
ligious communities generally; 

The effect the Vietnam conflict may have 
on the future of the United Nations as an 


“institution; 


The effect the conflict is having on our 
relations with the Soviet Union and other 
elements of the Communist world; 

Finally, the appalling dimensions of the 
suffering and injury being brought to the 
Vietnamese people themselves by its con- 
tinuation. 


SACRIFICE OF INTERESTS 


These considerations make incumbent 
upon us the exercise at this juncture of a 
wide measure of moderation and restraint, 
even if this should involve the sacrifice of 
what some of us might see as the interests to 
be served by a single-minded and intensified 
pursuit of the conflict on the military level. 

I stress international opinion, and particu- 
larly the views expressed by Pope Paul and 
Secretary General Thant. For while we ob- 
viously must continue to bear the major 
measure of responsibility for our own course, 
a nation whose very claim to independence 
was founded on “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind” owes it to itself to show 
respect for the feelings of the world com- 
munity and to make concessions to them 
even when it does not fully agree with them. 
Its long-term interests are not likely to be 
damaged by doing so. 

All this spells, as I see it, the avoidance of 
anything that would tend to enlarge or in- 
tensify the conflict at this point. In par- 
ticular, it spells the tapering off and eventual 
termination of the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, 

BOMBING EFFECTS QUERIED 

The fact that the benefits of this tremen- 
dous effort of strategic bombing are not, even 
after many months of its prosecution, visible 
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to the casual outside observer does not, of 
course, prove that such benefits do not exist. 
But to balance off the negative effects on 
world opinion and on the prospects for a 
peaceful resolution of the conflict, not to 
mention the suffering it must bring to in- 
nocent civilians, these benefits would have 
to be of a very high order indeed; and this 
they obviously have not been. 

Finally, these considerations dictate the 
avoidance of all those other forms of war- 
fare which, however, much as they seem to be 
warranted as a response to the cruelties and 
excesses of the adversary, offend the feelings 
of world public opinion or lend themselves 
to hostile propagandistic exploitation. 

All this gains an added measure of urgency 
by virtue of the wild and strange things that 
are now occurring in China. In the face of 
this extreme erraticism on the part of the 
Chinese Communist leaders, it becomes all 
the more important for us to show ourselves 
moderate, circumspect, and in every way 
concerned—if necessary even at a cost to our 
own aspirations and judgments—to avoid a 
world conflict. 

GEORGE KENNAN. 

PRINCETON, N.J. 

EXHIBIT 2 
WILL TO PEACE 

Despite the depressingly negative tone of 
the initial Communist reaction, Ambassador 
Goldberg’s address to the United Nations 
General Assembly last week provides the most 
constructive foundation yet put forward by 
any major power for a negotiated end of the 
Vietnam conflict. 

It will be a tragedy for that war-ravaged 
land and for the world if Soviet Foreign 
Minister Gromyko’s rehashing of stale slogans 
proves the definitive and irreversible answer 
to the American proposals. The tiredness 
of his language and the mechanistic iden- 
tity of the responses from Peking and 
Hanoi—capitals with very different stakes 
in the fighting—indicate that Moscow's reac- 
tion may have been more reflex than con- 
sidered evaluation of what was new in Wash- 
ington’s position. Careful diplomatic ex- 
ploration is imperative to determine how 
much hope exists for Soviet help in bringing 
North Vietnam to the peace table. 

Ambassador Goldberg has now affirmed 
that the United States is engaged in no 
ideological “holy war” in Southeast Asia 
and that its prime desire is for a political 
solution that will leave all issues, including 
Vietnamese reunification, for decision by free 
choice of the people or North and South. 
He pledges this country to support their 
choice. 

Most important, he has opened the way 
for affirmative American action on all three 
points of Secretary General Thant’s peace 
plea—a halt in bombing the North, a general 
Teduction in military activity and repre- 
sentation for the Vietcong at the peace nego- 
tiations—as soon as assurance comes from 
Hanoi of its readiness to join in deescalation. 

The self-righteousness and cant so general 
in U.N. orations by American and Soviet 
spokesmen was refreshingly absent from the 
Goldberg speech. It contained a new United 
States initiative to break the deadlock in 
negotiations for a space treaty. 

Even on the crucial question of Commu- 
nist China’s admission to the U.N.—an issue 
on which Secretary of State Rusk had un- 
fortunately foreclosed progress before the 
Assembly met—the Ambassador left no 
doubt of his personal hope for an eventual 
two-China solution, one that would allow 
both Peking and Taipei to hold seats. 

The tone of the American opening was at 
such variance with the confused signals out 
of Washington in recent weeks that initial 
surprise in the Communist capitals was in- 
evitable. Tensions, uncertainties and di- 
vision beset Moscow, Hanoi and Peking on all 
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issues these days, and their first word cannot 
be deemed their last until they have had an 
adequate opportunity to assess the develop- 
ments at the U.N. 

Since credibility remains so important an 
element in their evaluation of the United 
States position, ſt is regrettable that Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara chose the very 
day on which Mr. Goldberg was making his 
peace plea to announce a 30 per cent in- 
crease in this country’s planned production 
of warplanes for the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1. And on the next day Mr. Mc- 
Namara told NATO chiefs in Rome that 
America had doubled the number of its 
nuclear warheads in West Europe in the last 
five years—an announcement scarcely calcu- 
lated to reassure the Kremlin. 

If a real test is to be made of Hanol’s 
receptivity to bids to scale down the war and 
seek a negotiated settlement, Washington 
will have to declare a moratorium on bellicose 
statements. And it can best add to the 
weight of Mr. Goldberg's appeal for a demon- 
stration by all nations of the “will to peace” 
by halting all further escalation of the con- 
flict in Vietnam. 

This is the time for a universal mobiliza- 
tion of effort at every level to end a war that 
diverts much of the world’s energies from 
needed tasks of development and social re- 
form. If Ambassador Goldberg’s reasoned 
words are misread in either Moscow or Hanoi 
as evidence that the United States is moving 
toward unilateral withdrawal—a course no 
important segment of American opinion 
favors—the result is bound to be an in- 
definite prolongation of the bloody, wasting 
struggle, with Peking as the only long-term 
gainer. The road is open for peace with 
honor; the alternative is world disaster. 


JUDGE HAROLD H. GREENE, DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. President, one 
of the most difficult tasks of any Presi- 
dent is selecting capable men for the 
judiciary. President Johnson’s choices 
in this respect have been outstanding, 
as the American Bar Association has 
pointed out. 

Of all the appointments to the bench, 
few have been more successful than one 
in Washington, D.C. To a court which 
was badly in need of a breath of fresh 
air, Mr. Johnson appointed Harold H. 
Greene as a judge on the court of gen- 
eral sessions. 

In the short space of a year, Judge 
Greene has demonstrated what hard 
work, imagination, and a personal com- 
mitment to justice can accomplish. A 
feature article in Sunday’s Washington 
Post details the achievements of Judge 
Greene. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“REVOLUTIONARY” JUDGE ON THE GENERAL 

SESSIONS BENCH 
(By Jim Hoagland) 

(Norte.—James Hoagland has been cover- 
ing the Court of General Sessions for The 
Washington Post for the past four months. 
From 1964 to 1966, he worked as a reporter 
in Paris for the New York Times Interna- 
tional edition.) 

TAKING HIS TIME 

“He’s a disaster. When’s he gonna learn 
to speed things up? Five years on The 
Force,” the policeman boomed out, capitals 
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in his voice, “and it’s the first time I’ve ever 
been in Drunk Court at 4 p.m. on Saturday.” 

The distressed policeman stood outside the 
Courtroom of General Sessions Judge Harold 
H. Greene and twisted a thick sheath of 
arrest records of men against whom he was 
waiting to testify. 

“He shouldn't listen to all that baloney 
from those people. He acts like we make 
arrests for nothing, like these people didn't 
do anything. Would I arrest somebody if 
they didn’t do something? Do you think I 
want to come down here and lose all this 
time? I was in Court eight hours because 
of him yesterday, and I only got seven hours 
compensatory time off. I tell you, he’s tear- 
ing away police morale.” 

“The judge is superb,” says one of the 
Court’s toughest and most astute prosecu- 
tors. “He is truly concerned with justice, 
and with the problems of this Court. So are 
most of the Judges down here. But he’s the 
only one who really gets things done on 
both counts. 

“His conduct on the bench adds respect 
and decorum to a Court that has been noted 
for lacking both. He's occasionally too sar- 
castic, and he can be petulant. But these 
are minor faults. If we had half a dozen 
more Harold Greenes, this Court would com- 
mand the respect it should, but doesn’t 
have,” 

He's beautiful,” said a young man Greene 
had just acquitted on a disorderly conduct 
charge. The specific charge was that the 
youth, arrested for brawling in a cafe, had 
been guilty of “loud and boisterous” talking 
and had used profanity. But the policeman 
who arrested the youth admitted, under 
questioning by Greene, that he could not 
testify that he had specifically heard the 
boy say anything. . The officer then tried to 
inject that the youth had scuffled with him 
at the arrest, but Greene pointed out that 
the boy was charged with neither assault nor 
resisting arrest, 

“Sure, I was disorderly as hell,” the boy 
admitted later. “But they couldn’t prove 
I had done loud talking or profanity. And 
this judge cat cut me loose. I’ve been here 
before, baby, and those other cats would have 
figured I deserved to go to jail anyway, no 
matter if they couldn’t prove what they 
charged. Not this man. He's beautiful.” 

The subject of these conflicting opinions 
is a 48-year-old jurist who in a year on the 
bench has reshaped Washington's People's 
Court” as much as any single judge can ever 
hope to, 

Greene, a short, medium-framed man who 

sometimes seems to be swallowed up by the 
black robes of a judge, is an anomaly in the 
Court of General Sessions—a court noted for 
expediency and quick justice. On a recent 
Saturday faced with 150 defendants, Greene 
was on the bench until 4 p.m., where other 
judges probably would have finished by 1 
pm. 
This "clearing them out” wins praise from 
the police and the officials who run the 
Court. But Greene, who hunches forward on 
the massive brown dais that dominates each 
of the 16 courtrooms, listens intently to each 
defendant's tale. He appears more inter- 
ested in justice than in time. 

This is typical of Greene’s approach. He 
takes the time to write opinions. In a year, 
he has written 235 pages of them, more than 
all the other judges combined. 

He has taken the time to bring to the 
Court a plan to pay lawyers for representing 
indigents. Court observers hope this will 
rectify the lack of adequate legal repre- 
sentation that now exists, 

He has taken the time to go into each case 
before him as fully as possible. If a com- 
plex point of law arises, he interrupts pro- 
ceedings and dispatches his clerk for law 
books on the subject. He leans forward, 
rapidly digesting the pages. One of his close 
aides estimates that Greene must read be- 
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tween 2000 and 3000 words a minute. Then, 
rocking back and forth in the huge red chair 
behind the dais, Greene breaks complicated 
legal points down into everyday analogies 
that nonlawyers can follow. 

In one such research case, Greene issued 
one of the most remarkable opinions ever to 
come out of the District Police Court. After 
finding a woman guilty of vagrancy, Greene 
said the District’s vagrancy law was uncon- 
stitutional and that the entire concept would 
eventually fall. He termed it “oppressive” 
to have persons arrested for appearing to be 
“probable criminals,” rather than for com- 
mission of a crime. Greene said he did not 
have the power to overturn the law, since it 
had been upheld by higher courts, But ac- 
cording to lawyers who argued the case, 
Greene’s opinion will be a great aid in getting 
the appellate courts to reverse. 

Greene's deep opposition to arrests of peo- 
ple because of “status” rather than crimes 
probably comes naturally. Born in Frank- 
furt in 1923, Greene grew up as a Jew in 
Nazi Germany. “There were no overt acts 
against my family,” Greene said one day 
recently as he sat in his chambers. Hang- 
ing on the wall behind him were autographed 
photographs of two of his former bosses, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY and Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach. 

“But I suppose growing up in that atmos- 
phere could make one sensitive to injustice,” 
he added in his soft, clipped voice. “I don't 
think about it much. Too many people are 
concerned with what they were in Europe, be- 
fore they came to the United States. I want 
to be known for what I do here.” 

His mind in a private conversation is just 
as incisive as it is on the bench. He punc- 
tuates conversations with a high-pitched 
laugh that is slightly nervous. His sense of 
humor is often waspish, to the point of sar- 
casm. He uses humor, as he does logic, to 
get his point across. 

He fled with his parents from Germany in 
1939 and reached the United States in 1943. 
He immediately enlisted in the Army, and 
within months was on his way back to Eu- 
rope as an intelligence specialist. 

He became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 
1944 and was honorably discharged as a staff 
sergeant in 1946. By then, his parents had 
acquired a jewelry shop in Washington and 
he enrolled in night school at George Wash- 
ington University. 

Greene finished two years of undergrad- 
uate work and three years of law school in 
4% years, although he was working in the 
day as a translator for the Government. He 
worked as a clerk in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals and as a prosecutor for the local U.S. 
Attorney’s office before joining the Justice 
Department in 1957. There, he was asked 
to form and head the Appeals and Research 
Section of the Civil Rights Division, which 
had just been created. 

“Harold either wrote, reviewed, argued or 
somehow participated in every significant 
civil rights case heard in the most crucial 
era of civil rights litigation,” one Justice De- 
partment official said recently. “And he had 
more to do with the writing of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 than anyone else.” 

There was considerable surprise, then, 
when President Johnson appointed Greene 
to Washington’s lowest Court in July, 1965. 
Many wondered why the Justice Department 
would give up one of its ablest men. 

Others were puzzled that Greene would 
want to go to a Court which had been crit- 
icized as lethargic, whose previous appoint- 
ments were often based on political rather 
than judicial considerations. 

“Washington is the only place in the na- 
tion in which the Federal Government has a 
finger in every part of the legal pie, from 
the lowest court on up,” one high Justice De- 
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partment official said recently. “If we can’t 
construct an effective, ‘model’ court system 
here, how can we expect the states to take 
action on their own systems?” 

The official made it clear that Greene's role 
in helping build a “model” system would 
not be limited to his work on the bench, 
It would also embrace his serving as an ex- 
ample to potential appointees. “A lot more 
of our people have become interested in this 
type of appointment since Greene went down 
there,” the official said. 

Greene had a lawyer's natural interest in 
becoming a judge. But there can be little 
doubt the mandate the Justice Department 
had been given to make Washington’s Court 
system a model of efficiency and justice in- 
tensified that interest. That he has in part 
succeeded in helping a problem-plagued 
court is now apparent even to old-timers who 
viewed Greene as something of a young up- 
start when he first began working for change. 
And for his part, Greene has avoided antag- 
onizing colleagues by working quietly, with 
little public furor. 

Most of the 14 other General Sessions 
judges are now willing to let Greene bring 
about the changes he wants, so long as he 
does it quietly, efficiently, and avoids rocking 
their particular boats. Greene says it has 
been the most demanding thing he has ever 
done, even though he actually spends fewer 
hours at work than when he was at Justice. 

He now has a little more time in his 
Bethesda home with his wife and two chil- 
dren. Greene says he has no hobby, but 
friends report he plays bridge occasionally, 
and, unfortunately for them, brings the same 
quick grasp to games as he does to business. 
Watching Greene leave the Courthouse at 6 
or 7 p.m. with a stack of papers under his 
arm, one quickly realizes that law is his 
hobby, his profession, in fact his life. The 
key to Harold H. Greene, and his “revolution- 
ary” work in the Court of General Sessions is 
that he is a lawyer—a good one, an intelligent 
one, but most of all, a sensitive one. 


THE FIREARMS PROBLEM 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, an incisive 
discussion of the firearms problem writ- 
ten by editor Bob Jackson, after long 
study, was published in four parts by the 
Los Angeles Times, beginning on Sep- 
tember 11, 1966. 

The Senate will soon be considering 
legislation on the interstate traffic in 
mail-order firearms, and I believe Sena- 
tors would benefit from Mr. Jackson’s 
findings as they consider that legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticles be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 11, 1966] 


Ricst To Bran ARMS TRACED TO ANCIENT 
GREECE 


The right of free citizens to bear arms is 
much older than the American Revolution. 
Some trace it to the citizen-soldiers of an- 
cient Greece. 

But throughout English history it was a 
limited right, not an absolute one like the 
right to a jury trial. 

British judicial opinion, as enunciated by 
Blackstone, the famed jurist, noted these 
limitations: 

“The offense of riding or going armed with 
dangerous or unusual weapons is a crime 
against the public peace, by terrifying the 
good people of the land, and is particularly 
prohibited by statute .. .” 

The ownership of arms was nonetheless 
cherished. The Battle of Lexington on April 
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19, 1775, occurred while the British were 
marching to Concord to seize the weapons 
of the colonists. 

The colonists, on July 6, 1775, cited as one 
cause of war: 

“The inhabitants of Boston . . accord- 
ingly delivered up their arms, but in open 
violation of honor, in defiance of the obli- 
gation of treaties, which even savage nations 
esteemed sacred.” 

The right to bear arms appeared in the 
early Constitutions of Virginia and North 
Carolina in 1776, and in those of New York 
and Massachusetts in 1777 and 1780, re- 
spectively. 

In these four Constitutions, the right was 
linked to the concept of a state militia. 
However, in the Pennsylvania and Vermont 
Constitutions, written at about the same 
time, the right to bear arms was not limited 
to activity with the militia. 

These two documents both specified that 
“the people have a right to bear arms for 
the defense of themselves and the state.” 

It was several years later that similar word- 
ing appeared when the 2nd Amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution was adopted. This 
amendment, part of those that comprise 
the Bill of Rights, specifies: 

“A well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state, the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms shall not 
be infringed.” 

Guns, of course, were later indispensable 
as the Western frontier was advanced. They 
served as protection against wild beasts, hos- 
tile Indians and a man’s own enemies. 

U.S. Supreme Court decisions over the 
years have given two significant interpreta- 
tions to the 2nd Amendment. One is that 
it is a restriction on the federal government, 
not on the states. 

The second interpretation is that the 
“right to bear arms” is related only to the 
maintenance of a well-regulated militia. The 
landmark decision on this point was the 
1939 case of the United States vs. Miller in 
which the court upheld the constitutionality 
of the National Firearms Act. 

Some states have limited the right to bear 
arms by banning concealed weapons. In ad- 
dition, the California Legislature has pro- 
hibited para-military organizations—such as 
the Minutemen and the American Nazi 
Party—from assembling for the purpose of 
practicing with weapons. 

Despite past court decisions there are some 
eminent lawyers, including Robert A. 
Sprecher of the Illinois Bar, who believe 
the Supreme Court may be moving in the 
direction of enunciating the individual right 
of Americans to bear arms, apart from an 
organized militia. 


Key Parts or Dopp’s BILL To CURB Guns 


The gun control bill sponsored by Sen. 
THomas J. Dopp (D-Conn.), which is under 
study in the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
contains the following key provisions: 

1—The mail-order sale of revolvers and 
pistols would be banned altogether. 

2—Shotguns and rifles could be sold by 
mail-order houses only to persons who fur- 
nish an affidavit, verified by police, that be 
are 18 or older and have no criminal 
mental record. 

38—Over-the-counter sales of pistols and 
revolvers would be restricted to persons at 
least 21 years old. A handgun could only be 
purchased by a resident of the dealer’s state. 

4—Surplus military weapons which have 
no sporting use could not be imported from 
abroad. 

The bill would, of course, leave intact vari- 
ous state laws controlling guns. In Cali- 
fornia, for example, a five-day waiting period 
and a police check is required for the pur- 
chase of a handgun, and a permit is required 
to carry a handgun concealed, 
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Easy GUN PURCHASES LINKED TO CONSTITU- 
TION: AND IF LAW-ABIDING CITIZEN CAN 
Buy Wearons—So Can LAWBREAKER 


(By Bob Jackson) 


You can walk into a gun shop along Holly- 
wood Blyd.—or most of 120,000 other outlets 
across the nation—and arm yourself with 
lethal weapons without so much as a license 
or even a waiting period. 

This “freedom” finds its roots in the right 
to keep and bear arms” as guaranteed by the 
2nd Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

To your peril, a felon who wants to rob 
your home can do the same. Not legally, of 
course, but in actual fact. 

The deep-rooted controversy over gun 
ownership, an argument whose tempo has 
increased in recent months, has long pre- 
vented substantial changes in antiquated 
federal laws on the subject. 

Proponents of stricter controls, such as 
those who support the proposals of Sen. 
Tuomas J. Dopp (D-Conn.) claim that the 
National Rifle Assn. and its affiliated gun 
clubs constitute a powerful opposition lobby. 
These gun forces, proponents say, stand in 
the path of worthwhile reforms. 


INSIST GOALS ARE SIMILAR 


Yet, the NRA and others who represent the 
nation’s sportsmen insist they are seeking the 
same goals as Dopp: keeping weapons away 
from criminals, minors and psychotics. 

But they contend that much existing law 
is ineffective or misguided, as are current 
proposals. 

Emotions occasionally run high on both 
sides, and misunderstanding abounds. The 
average citizen, caught in the crossfire, is 
left without aid, 

Hale Champion, the state's director of fl- 
nance, discovered first-hand last year—in a 
terrifying way—just how easy it is to buy 
a gun. 

Champion, his wife and 19-month-old 
daughter were kidnaped by two Oregon ex- 
convicts and forced to drive across California 
into Nevada. There, on the main street of 
Carson City, the state capital, one of the 
fugitives walked into a sporting goods store 
and came out with a 30-30 Winchester rifle 
and a box of shells. 

The clerk later admitted to police that he 
hadn’t requested identification, nor did he 
record the sale. The first wasn’t required by 
federal law, the second was. 

“I was amazed at his nerve,” Champion 
said later of his captor, “and dismayed at 
the apparent ease with which he had made 
the purchase.” 

The fact is that gun ownership, regardless 
of its merits, is steadily on the rise. Sales 
have never been better, dealers report. 

Frank Pachmayr, who operates one of the 
nation’s largest retail outlets at 1220 S. Grand 
Ave., says the pace is 6 to 7% above last year. 
Other estimates run higher. 

Bob Ketcham, an Inglewood gun dealer, is 
a case in point, He's been in the business for 
29 years. 

During the height of last year’s rioting in 
south Los Angeles, Ketcham reported he was 
selling “anything that shoots—even sling- 
shots.” Large crowds filled his store. In- 
cluded were two elderly women who bought a 
shotgun without knowing in which end to 
put the shells. 

It's been steady ever since,” Ketchan said 
last week. I'd say sales are up as high as 
35% over last year. 

BOUGHT FOR PROTECTION 

“There’s only one way you can account for 
it. People are not buying guns for hunting 
and shooting as they say. They're buying 
them for protection.” 

Revolvers and pistols are selling over the 
counter in California at the rate of 13,000 a 
month. There are now more than 2.5 million 
registered handguns in the state. There is 
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no estimate of the number of unregistered 
handguns purchased through the mails. 

On the national scene, Charles Dickey, 
who heads the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation at Riverside, Conn., says 1965 
was a boom year for gun dealers, but this 
year “is as good as last, and in some areas 
better.” 

Dickey estimates there are 100 million guns 
of all types in the United States, enough to 
arm half the population. Tom Siatos, pub- 
lisher of Guns & Ammo magazine, the larg- 
est general circulation gun book in the coun- 
try, guesses five times that many. 

Figures show there are 40 million sports- 
men and hobbyists in the nation. About 10 
to 15 million more persons are believed to 
own guns simply for protection. Many peo- 
ple, of course, own several weapons. 

The National Firearms Act generally pro- 
hibits the possession of machine guns, but 
they still turn up—occasionally in large 
quantities. 

Federal and state agents seized 373 of 
them last year at an illegal arms plant in 
the City of Industry. Atty. Gen. Thomas C. 
Lynch said some of these were intended for 
private armies in California.” 

But the growing sophistication of weaponry 
has resulted in still other destructive devices 
that aren’t touched by federal or state laws. 
These include bazookas, antitank guns, mor- 
tars and rocket-launchers. All can be pur- 
chased by mail order. 


TWO START BRUSH FIRE 


Two teen-agers started a brush fire in the 
Angeles National Forest by shooting incen- 
diary shells from their antitank gun. 

“I ask you what legitimate purpose can 
private citizens have for purchasing such 
weapons?” says Lynch. “How would you 
feel if you saw your neighbor in his back- 
yard tinkering with a mortar or an antitank 
gun?” 

The firearms problem is made more acute, 
say gun control proponents, by increasing 
urbanization. “In a highly urbanized state,” 
Lynch says, “the safety of millions of citi- 
zens begins to outweigh other considera- 
tions.” 

(Next: The inconsistencies of state and 
federal gun laws.) 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 12, 1966] 


Irs Easy To Ger AROUND STATE Gun CON- 
TROLS, POLICE Say—5-Cent STAMP Is ALL 
THAT'S NEEDED 

(By Bob Jackson) 

California, among the states, has some of 
the toughest gun controls. But law enforce- 
ment authorities say that a person with a 
5-cent postage stamp can get around them. 

Thousands of pistols and revolvers, they 
say, are bought annually by mail order, a 
practice which circumvents a police investi- 
gation and the five-day waiting period that 
is required when you buy a handgun over 
the counter here. 

Rifies and shotguns can be bought by mail, 
too. But these “long guns” can also be pur- 
chased easily at any gun shop without a 
waiting period or a police check. So it's the 
concealable weapons—the handguns—that 
primarily concern police. 

What good are strict laws in California, ask 
some officers, if the laxity in federal law per- 
mits someone to short-circuit them? 


EVEN TEENAGERS CAN BUY THEM 


“We would like something to be done at 
the federal level so that handguns can't be 
sent into our state in violation of our laws,” 
says Capt. Merton Howe, commander of the 
Los Angeles police department's robbery di- 
vision. “Even teen-agers can purchase guns 
by mail order.” 

A 16-year-old Los Angeles boy who was 
reprimanded by his father asked permission 
to go into the kitchen to get a Coke, Howe 
related. A few minutes later the father 
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heard a shot and ran into the boy's bed- 
room, where he found his son shot to death. 
Parents told police they were unaware their 
son had a gun. 

“Although we were unable to trace the 
origin, it was definitely a mail-order type,” 
says Howe. 

Another recent case, he recalled, was that 
of a teen-age boy and two companions who 
were playing with a mail-order 
pistol when the boy pointed it at his best 
friend and pulled the trigger. The shot was 
deadly. The boy said he thought the pistol 
was unloaded. 


U.S. LAWS DATE BACK TO 1930’s 


Federal gun laws, which police and others 
claim are shot full of holes, date back to the 
1930s. The two basic acts are the National 
Firearms Act (1934) and the Federal Fire- 
arms Act (1938). 

The first one, aimed at weapons used by 
Prohibition Era gangsters, generally out- 
laws machine guns and other automatic 
weapons (those that fire more than one shot 
with a single squeeze of the trigger). It 
restricts the sale or transfer of sawed-off 
rifies and shotguns. 

The second act, which largely affects sell- 
ers and not buyers, bans the interstate ship- 
ment of firearms to or by fugitives or crimi- 
nals. It licenses dealers and manufacturers 
doing interstate business. 

Thus, gun laws are virtually the preroga- 
tive of the states, but regulations among the 
states are inconsistent to an extreme. 

In Texas, for example, even former con- 
victs can buy a gun unless their conviction 
was for using a weapon in crime. 

Carl Bakal, who has written a controversial 
book entitled “The Right to Bear Arms,” 
found that only seven states require you to 
have a license or permit before you can buy 
a handgun: Hawali, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York and 
North Carolina. Nine states, including Cali- 
fronia, specify a waiting period for hand- 
guns. 


South Carolina is the only state with an 
outright prohibition against the sale of 
handguns, 

California authorities say some neighbor- 
ing states, like Arizona, are so lax that they 
cause problems, 

Police say former convicts who are in- 
eligible to buy pistols or revolvers in Call- 
fornia can drive into Arizona and buy them 
over the counter. A captured Los Angeles 
policeman, Ian Campbell, was executed with 
such a gun. 

And in January of last year, a felon named 
Robert Lee Massie killed a San Gabriel 
housewife with a rifle, then drove into Ari- 
zona to buy two pistols. His partner kept 
the motor running outside the gun shop 
while Massie bought the weapons. 

ASSUMED NAMES 

Mail-order purchases are practically im- 
possible for police to control. Buyers have 
been known to receive weapons under an 
assumed name, as did Lee Harvey Oswald, 
the assassin of President John F. Kennedy. 

Most mail order ads contain a small coupon: 
for the buyer to sign. In small print it 
says: “I am 21 or over, not an alien, have 
not been convicted of a crime, not under in- 
dictment, not a fugitive or drug addict.” 

But few, if any, mail-order houses are able 
to check the veracity of such a statement 
or even try to. 

At. Klein's Sporting Goods in Chicago, 
which has a large mail-order business, an 
executive told The Times it is “virtually im- 
possible” to verify these signed statements. 
He said the company. once made an effort, 
but now no longer does. 

The legal burden for untruthfulness, he 
said, should be placed upon the purchaser. 
It was Klein’s a respected firm, which sent 
Oswald the notorious $12.78 Italian rifle. 
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State Atty. Gen. Thomas C. Lynch says 
some mail-order gun advertisements are an 
outright encouragement to violence. But 
he was not referring to Klein’s, which in- 
cidentally doesn’t sell handguns by mail. 


SHOWS 64-PAGE AD 


Lynch showed Senate investigators a 64- 
page Derringer pistol ad, from another mail- 
order house, which featured violence, physi- 
cal combat and a scantily-clad model. There 
were illustrations for concealing the Der- 
ringer under a sports shirt, in a shoe, in a 
pack of cigarets and under a book. 

An ad for a Japanese Nambu automatic 
pistol read: 

“Here is the gun that won the Far East and 
blazed its way across the wide Pacific dur- 
ing World War II. l ; 

Another ad—this one for a mail-order ba- 


ys: 
“Achtung! Here is the acme of all Ger- 
man ordnance. 


British forces all over Europe.” 

Howe and Lynch both concede that the 
hardened criminal, regardless of gun laws, 
can always obtain a weapon, But many 
other persons are criminal opportunists who 
are only encouraged to commit crime by 
the easy availability of weapons, they say. 

Lynch told of the case of a former mental 
patient who received machine gun parts 
and other heavy armament at five different 
addresses from various mail-order houses 
over a 12-month period. 

“This merchandise had been shipped to 
him from out-of-state companies,” said 
Lynch, “who had no knowledge of him or his 
background and who made no attempt to 
check on these purchases .. .” 

(Next: How responsible gun adherents feel 
about the controversy.) e 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 13, 1966] 


HUNTER, HOBBYIST, COLLECTOR FIGHT GUN 
Curss—Dopp BILL Wovunp DISRUPT ARMS 
TRADE, SOME SAY 


(By Bob Jackson) 


Attempts to tighten federal gun controls 
over the years have raised a national storm of 
protest. These efforts have brought, in the 
words of one senator, “an absolute blizzard 
of mail.” 

Who. are the people who oppose stricter 
laws, and what are their contentions? 

They are gun collectors, hobbyists and 
many hunters and sportsmen. Others are 
just plain citizens who fear an erosion of 
individual rights. Some are congressmen, 
senators and state governors, 

The prestigious National Rifle Assn., an 
organization that dates back to 1871, has 
inspired much of the opposition through 
its 12,000 affiliated gun clubs. Its execu- 
tive vice persident, Franklin Orth, says: 

“We have a dual objective, a willingness 
and a keen desire to assist the law enforce- 
ment personnel... (But) we attempt to 
prevent such highly restrictive legislation 
which would discourage or eliminate the use 
of firearms by the average law-abiding citi- 
zen.” 

Orth contends the Dodd bill (S. 1592) 
would “severely disrupt” all firearms com- 
merce. He claims that criminals, however, 
could still acquire guns from friends, buy 
them by deception, steal them, make them or 
use a substitute weapon. 

SUPPORTS NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Orth says his organization supports na- 
tional defense, civilian marksmanship and 
the interests of sportsmen. Others echo his 
cry. Hunters and legitimate gun owners, 
not criminals, would be penalized by cur- 
rent gun law proposals, they say. 

Sitting in his Hollywood office, with a 
miniature antique cannon resting nearby, 
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Tom Siatos, the publisher of Guns & Ammo 
Magazine, raised some of these objections. 

“We're not opposed to all gun legislation 
of itself,” he said. “What we are opposed to 
is what we sincerely feel would be. unduly 
restrictive legislation which would hamper 
the sporting and recreational use of firearms 
without effectively detering the criminal use 
of firearms.” 

Slatos said the Dodd bill, “while ostensibly 

to control the mail order sale of guns,” would 
work a decided hardship on the ability of 
sportsmen and other citizens to obtain and 
use guns. 
He contended, for example, that the Treas- 
ury Department would be given “arbitrary 
power” to harass gun dealers or to involve 
hunters who want to cross state lines in a 
morass of red tape. 

The bill’s sponsor, Sen. THomas J. Dopp of 
Connecticut, has repeatedly denied that any 
such interpretation could be read into the 
measure.) 

But Slatos believes that even if Congress 
were to pass a modest bill controlling gun 
sales, it would be a foot-in-the-door thrust 
that could lead to harsher controls at a later 
date. He said efforts should rather be made 
to impose heavier penalties for the criminal 
use of firearms. 

“A man is not free unless he has the basic 
means of self-defense.” he remarked at an- 
other point. “The moral right to possess 
arms is the hallmark of a free man. Not 
that he's going to use the weapons, but it’s 
a symbol.” 

ECONOMIC PICTURE 

Economics, too, undoubtedly enters the 
picture. The nation’s seven gun magazines, 
of which Guns & Ammo is the largest news- 
stand book, derive up to 30% of their net 
advertising revenue from mail-order houses. 

But a more important economic consider- 
ation is the impact that hunters and sports- 
men have on several industries, and the losses 
that could result if gun sales should drop 
off. 

According to the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation, hunters and target-shooters 
pumped $1.5 billion into the nation’s econ- 
omy last year. 

They spent $209 million on guns and am- 
munition, and nearly three times that much 
on related goods and activities. These in- 
cluded $268 million on clothing, $10 million 
on travel (bus, air, rail) and $272 million on 
automobiles for hunting. 

They also paid federal excise taxes and 
bought $75 million worth of hunting li- 
censes, permits and tags. 

Gov. Robert E. Smylie of Idaho, in object- 
ing to the Dodd bill, says among other 
things: 


“Idaho, being a leader in the sale of hunt- 
ing licenses, might lose considerably . . . 
Such restrictions, if adopted, would tend to 
discourage persons desiring to engage in this 
extensive and salutary form of recreation.” 

PRIDE AND SKILL 

Some persons, including Senator GALE 
McGee of Wyoming, view guns as an integral 
part of our culture and heritage. 

“We in the West have a wholly different 
attitude toward guns and their use than 
people in some other areas of the country,” 
he says. 

“In considering legislation that would be 
national in scope, I feel that we must recog- 
nize these differences and respect them. 
Pride of gun ownership and skill in the use 
of firearms is part of the West.” 

To which Siatos adds: 

“Some people say, ‘Well, you're not fighting 
Indians anymore.’ But with the rising crime 
rate in our concrete jungles today, there's 
more reason to have a gun around the house 
today than in 1776.” 

Indeed, many persons who own guns for 
protection believe they cannot rely on the 
police at all times. 
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OUTWEIGH BENEFITS 


Police, however, generally say that the 
dangers of trying to shoot a burglar or robber 
far outweigh the benefits. You may be 
shooting a neighbor or a family member by 
mistake, or your gun may be used against 
you by a real burglar, officers say. 

It also appears to some gun lovers that any 
federal legislation, no matter how mild, will 
ultimately lead to full-scale gun registration. 
This could involve the fingerprinting and 
photographing of all gun owners—and the 
eventual disarming of all American citizens, 
they say. Some view it as a plot inspired 
by international communism. 

FEARS ELIMINATION 

Somewhat along these lines, Michael Hudo- 
ba, writing in Sports Afield, says the next step 
will be “to stop the manufacture of firearms 
and go on to confiscate. and destroy every 
firearm in private possession, They (anti- 
gun people) will rest only when firearms are 
totally eliminated from this, our land.” 

The threat is seen to exist despite the fact 
that hardly anyone proposes compulsory reg- 
istration as a practical goal. 

(Next: What might be accomplished.) 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Sept. 14, 1966] 
STATE Laws TERMED USELESS WITHOUT FED- 
ERAL ACTION—MAIL-ORDER BAN CALLED A 

Must ror Gun CONTROL 

(By Bob Jackson) 

A deer hunter from the samé state where 
Charles Whitman killed 16 persons had some 
strong words to say recently about unreg- 
ulated gun sales, 

“There is no need to curtail the right of 
citizens to keep arms for such traditional 
pastimes as hunting and marksmanship,” he 
said. “But there is a pressing need to halt 
blind, unquestioned mail-order sales of guns, 
and over-the-counter sales to buyers from 
out of state whose credentials cannot be 
known.” 

The speaker was President Johnson, and 
the bill he was supporting was the one in- 
troduced by Sen. Thomas J. Dopp of Con- 
necticut. 

Opponents of the Dodd bill are quick to 
point out that the Whitman sniper slayings 
would not have been prevented by a mail- 
order ban on firearms, which is the main 
thrust of Dopp’s measure. 

But the bill’s supporters declare that the 
University of Texas tragedy, which has 
heightened the controversy over gun owner- 
ship, is symptomatic of a larger evil; that 
guns are accessible to nearly everyone in this 
country. 

Law enforcement authorities have found 

countless teen-agers, felons and mental in- 
competents who have acquired their weapons 
by mail. Others, unquestioned by clerks, 
have bought their rifies and shi 
pistols in some states—over the counter with 
ease. 
Sen. Epwarp M. (TED) KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, whose family has known the ter- 
ror of a mail-order gun, strongly supports thè 
Dodd bill. He would like to see it even 
stronger. 

As presently amended, the measure bans 
mail-order traffic in handguns and sets up 
new procedures for the mail order sale of 
rifles and shotguns. These so-called “long- 
guns” could be sold by mail only to persons 
who signed an affidavit over 18, no criminal 
or mental record) and were screened by local 
police. 

The Dodd bill would also outlaw over-the- 
counter handgun sales to persons living out- 
side the dealer’s state. And it would curb 
the flow of non-sporting and military surplus 
firearms that have been imported from 
abroad and dumped on the market at low 
prices. 

“In my judgment,” says TED KENNEDY, “the 
need for effective federal regulation . is 
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so well documented that I would prefer an 
outright ban on mail-order sales of both 
handguns and Jong guns.” 

The mail-order provisions, however, were 
amended in order to report the bill out of the 
Senate juvenile delinquency subcommittee. 
Not enough supporters could be found for 
the stronger version. 

the nation’s local authorities who 
favor gun control efforts is Peter J. Pitchess, 
the Los Angeles County sheriff. Pitchess, 
who rarely carries a gun himself, with 

that mail-order sales should be 
banned altogether. 

Then, it that happens, California should 
extend its five-day waiting period for hand- 
guns to all over-the-counter gun sales, in- 
cluding rifles and shotguns, says Pitchess. 
This would permit a cooling-off period for 
long-gun purchasers, and enable time for a 
police check, he says. 

“But it wouldn’t penalize hunters,” 
Pitchess insists. “No serious sportsman 
buys a gun in a hurry. The five days 
wouldn’t make any difference to him.” 

So concerned are Pitchess and the Los 
Angeles police department about the dangers 
of firearms that neither will grant permits 
to carry concealed weapons. 

As to gun registration—the ultimate bogy- 
man of most gun lovers—Pitchess doesn't 
believe it should ever be compulsory, mainly 
because the evaders would be impossible to 
detect. 

He does, however, urge all gun owners to 
voluntarily register their weapons with local 
police. This can help them get back expen- 
sive guns if they are stolen, he says, and it 
assists police in solving crimes where fire- 
arms are Involved. 

Dist. Atty. Evelle J. Younger, who re- 
cently queried the county's 48 police chiefs 
on gun laws, says some believe the waiting 
period for handguns should be extended to 
seven days. 

NEW BAN SOUGHT 

“But it matters little what we do in Cali- 
fornia,” said Younger, “unless some federal 
regulation is established over the interstate 
and mail-order shipments of guns.” 

Younger, who favors strong federal con- 
trols, says state gun laws are easily circum- 
vented by the ready availability of mail-order 
firearms. 


The California Legislature is expected to 
consider the question of gun control again 
next year. In 1965, besides extending the 
handgun waiting period from three to five 
days, the Legislature stiffened the penalties 
for using guns in crimes. 

Atty. Gen. Thomas C. Lynch, for one, 
would like to see the Legislature outlaw such 
destructive devices as anti-tank guns, 
bazookas, mortars and rocket-launchers, 
which presently aren't covered by state law. 

But although Lynch, Pitchess, Younger 
and others say that tough federal controls 
should be the first order of business, not all 
U.S. senators agree. 

Sen. Roman L. Hruska of Nebraska, for 
example, has introduced a substitute bill 
which would not be as far-reaching as 
Dodd's. Calling the Dodd bill “a blunder- 
buss approach,” Hruska declares: 

“The basic question still remains as to 
how (a common) objective can be reached 
or even approached without inflicting undue 
and harmful limitations on those who have 
rights and necessities to purchase, possess 
and use firearms legally, legitimately and 
beneficially.” 

CRIME SPOTLIGHTED 

Hruska would only tighten, not ban, the 
mail-order sale of handguns and would leave 
practices regarding rifles and shotguns virtu- 
ally unchanged. 

Sen. PauL FANNIN of Arizona adds: 

“Congress should concentrate on measures 
to combat crime instead of puntive legisla- 
tion that would damage the trustworthy, 
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and law-abiding citizen in the name of fire- 
arms control.” 

To be sure, even gun laws, once enacted, 
are the subject of controversy. New York’s 
55-year-old Sullivan Act, which requires a 
license to purchase as well as possess a con- 
cealable weapon, has been a success or a fail- 
ure depending upon who cites the statistics. 

Gun adherents for example, term it a 
failure, pointing out that between 1945 and 
1964 murders in New York City increased 
118%. Those who favor gun controls, how- 
ever, note that the murder and non-negligent 
manslaughter rate per 100,000 inhabitants 
is only 5.2 in New York City. It is higher in 
cities where controls are more lax, they say. 

ACT STATE LAW 

The Sullivan Act is a state law. But Phila- 
delphia last year enacted a tough municipal 
law that is equally controversial. It requires 
the fingerprinting, photographing and police 
investigation of all gun purchasers. 

Its proponents note that during the first 
six months of this year, as compared to last 
year, there were four fewer homicides, 35 
fewer robberies and 23 fewer burglaries in 
Philadelphia. 

The other side, however, points out that 
1,015 more policemen during this period were 
added to the force. It was this factor, not 
the gun law, which reduced crime, they say. 

So the debate in Congress and around the 
nation continues. Many gun lovers, mean- 
while, are fearful—and gun control propo- 
nents are hopeful—that federal lawmakers 
will resolve to take action this year. 

What action that will be will depend upon 
the mood of their constituents, 

(Last of a series.) 


AN EXPERIENCED HAND 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
high sea, whipped by shifting winds, 
churned by crosscurrents, is no place 
for an inexperienced captain. 

For somewhat similar reasons, though 
the crosscurrents are economic interests 
and the shifting winds, the products of 
politics, the turbulent, uncharted waters 
of international negotiations on the 
proper use of the resources of the high 
sea are no place for the inexperienced. 

For the past 15 years, William C. Her- 
rington, Special Assistant for Fisheries 
and Wildlife to the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs, has sought with skill 
and determination to bring order out of 
chaos in the area of international con- 
servation of the resources of the high 
seas. 

Mr. Herrington will retire on October 
10. His knowledge and experience, 
products of more than 30 years public 
service, will be missed in the crucial 
years ahead during which agreements 
must be reached among the great fishing 
nations if the world is to make wise use 
of these vital resources. 

Mr. President, the Nation is indeed 
fortunate that Mr. Herrington will be 
succeeded by Donald L. McKernan, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries. Mr. McKernan’s vast knowl- 
edge of domestic and international fish- 
eries problems gives him unique quali- 
fications for his new post. 

So that persons unfamiliar with the 
uncharted waters in which Mr. Herring- 
ton sailed so skillfully for the past 15 
years may better appreciate the chal- 
lenge which awaits Mr. McKernan, I ask 
unanimous consent that two speeches 
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delivered recently by Mr. Herrington be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The first speech, given June 27 at the 
University of Rhode Island, outlines the 
background and the results of the 1958 
Geneva Fishery Convention, which, if 
implemented in practice as well as 
theory, will be a major breakthrough in 
establishing international law governing 
the exploitation of ocean resources. 

Mr. Herrington’s second speech, de- 
livered to the Commonwealth Club of 
California on August 5, 1966, is a dis- 
cussion of some of the crosscurrents and 
shifting winds which make it so difficult 
to achieve successful agreements on in- 
ternational fisheries matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Alaska? 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


OFFSHORE BOUNDARIES AND ZONES—THE 1958 
GENEVA CONFERENCES: WHAT Was ACCOM- 
PLISHED? 


THE CONVENTION ON FISHERIES AND CONSEE- 
VATION OF LIVING RESOURCES 


The subject of International Law confuses 
and baffles most laymen since the procedure 
by which it is developed, althought having 
some similarities to the formulation of do- 
mestic law, has even more dissimilarities, 
International Law of fisheries has been de- 
veloping at an increasing pace during the 
past several decades to reach a climax—at 
least a temporary climax—in the 1958 Geneva 
Fishery Convention. I will attempt during 
the next few minutes to review the events 
which led to this Convention, its principal 
contents and something of their significance. 
I hope that this will shed some light on the 
interests, influences and procedures which go 
into the deyelopment of International Law— 
at least of International Law on Fisheries. 

The 1958 Fisheries Convention had its 
genesis in the developing international fish- 
ery situation of the late forties and early 
fifties. During these years certain problems 
affecting fishery jurisdiction had been 
brought to the UN and referred to the Inter- 
national Law Commission which was charged 
with the study of Law of the Sea. This Com- 
mission in its annual sessions had labored on 
these problems and had embodied its conclu- 
sions, which at this stage might be construed 
as preliminary and tentative, in reports which 
were circulated to governments for comment. 
For reasons I will presently mention, at that 
time U.S. officials concerned with fisheries 
paid little attention to the reports of the 
International Law Commission. 

The United States, beginning with the Fur 
Seal Convention in its first limited form, later 
in the forties and fifties through the Halibut 
and Salmon Conventions, and finally, the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Convention, 
the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Convention 
and the North Pacific Fishery Convention, 
had acquired considerable experience in the 
development and operation of fishery conven- 
tions dealing with conservation and in deter- 
mining how they might be made effective. 
In the light of this experience the early Inter- 
national Law Commission proposals seemed 
directed backwards toward the situation of 
the thirties rather than forward to the de- 
veloping problems of the fifties and sixties. 
For this reason it did not seem likely that 
these proposals would lead to conclusions 
that would be very helpful in contemporary 
or future fisheries situations or that they 
would enlist much support from interested 
countries. At this time also the United 
States was having considerable difficulty 
stemming from the efforts of certain coun- 
tries to impose by force on United States fish- 
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ing vessels operating on the high seas off their 
coasts, their extreme claims to jurisdiction. 
These countries generally argued that their 
claims were justified by the requirements of 
conservation, that jurisdiction was necessary 
in order to prevent the destruction of re- 
sources by the long ranging fishing fleets of 
other countries (also ecosystems and biomes). 
They refused to consider as the solution of 
the conservation problem the accepted pro- 
cedure of international cooperation in re- 
search and joint regulation. 

Early in 1954 it occurred to some of us in 
the Department of State that instead of tak- 
ing a negative attitude towards the work of 
the International Law Commission it could 
be more productive to get this Commission 
to consider some of the newer concepts evolv- 
ing from experience with the several inter- 
national fishery commissions. Such action 
would stimulate the development of a for- 
ward-looking legal system which would serve 
the growing needs of the international com- 
munity. This question was discussed re- 
peatedly in meetings of the Department’s 
Fishing Industry Advisory Committee where 
it was viewed with considerable mistrust 
as leading into an area beyond our control 
and initiating developments that would be 
disadvantageous to us. There was a wide- 
spread conviction that when the United 
States became involved in broad interna- 
tional deliberations we usually lost more 
than we gained. After considerable debate 
the opposition to the proposed procedure was 
quieted to the extent that opposition and 
support were at an approximate standoff. 
In this situation we decided to proceed with 
caution in sounding out the international 
support we might enlist on such a project. 

We first consulted with officials of a num- 
ber of countries, particularly those of the 
United Kingdom and Canada, to sound out 
their reaction towards promoting a world 
conference with the objective of incorporat- 
ing in a broad international convention some 
of the principles we had found useful in 
bilateral and multilateral conseryation con- 
ventions. We argued that unless some ef- 
fective international rules on fishing and 
conservation were agreed upon unilateral ac- 
tions would create increasing chaos. The 
officials of both countries, after several dis- 
cussions and a careful review of the situa- 
tion, were in substantial agreement with the 
proposed objective. 

In the fall of 1954 the United States placed 
on the agenda of the UN the proposal to con- 
vene a joint technical and legal conference 
to seek to develop agreement on interna- 
tional rules for dealing with conservation of 
high seas fishery resources. The United 
States proposed that because of its technical 
nature the item be referred to the Economics 
Committee. However, this proposal was 
viewed with some suspicion by the UN legal 
experts and was shifted to the Legal Com- 
mittee of the UN. The international lawyers 
were not inclined to allow the technical peo- 
ple to intrude upon their world of interna- 
tional rule-making. The Legal Committee 
gave short shrift to the proposal for a joint 
meeting of technical and legal experts to 
consider international law on fisheries. 
However, after much discussion, maneuver- 
ing and lobbying by those interested in in- 
cluding scientists and administrators in a 
conference dealing with international law 
and conservation, agreement was finally 
reached that the UN would convene an in- 
ternational technical conference on living 
resources of the seas. The UN resolution 
specifically provided that the conference 
was “to make appropriate scientific and tech- 
nical recommendations and shall not preju- 
dice the related problems awaiting consider- 
ation by the General Assembly” and “De- 
cides to refer the report of the said scientific 
and technical conference to the Interna- 
tional Law Commission as a further techni- 
cal contribution to be taken into account 
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in its study of the questions to be dealt with 
in the final report which it is to prepare pur- 
suant to resolution 899 (IX) of 14 December 
1954.“ We considered it highly desirable to 
convene the conference at a very early date 
to forestall attempts at development of frag- 
mented or regional International Law. Al- 
though conference experts advised that it 
would take at least a year of preparatory 
work, the UN in December 1954 agreed to 
convene the conference at Rome in April 
1955. 

A committee of international fishery ex- 
perts was convened by the UN staff on short 
notice in mid-December 1954 to work out an 
agenda for the conference. It completed 
its work prior to the Christmas recess. A 
number of und papers were solicited 
from experts in the field to be available 
prior to convening the conference, 

The UN Technical Conference on Living 
Resources of the Seas was convened by the 
UN in Rome on April 18, 1955 with the FAO 
playing host (but not sponsor). 45 coun- 
tries sent representatives and 6 sent 
servers. This includes practically all con- 
tries with a sea coast and a number that 
were landlocked. Many of those countries, 
which, at the UN had strenuously opposed 
having technical experts join with legal peo- 
ple in considering international law regard- 
ing fisheries, were represented by their legal 
experts. Most of the fishing nations, par- 
ticularly the European and North American 
nations, were represented by their principal 
fisheries people with many of the leading 
fishery scientists of the world included as 
advisors. Soin point of fact we had achieved 
a conference of scientists and legal experts 
which had been an original US objective. 
Klaus Sunnana of Norway, a well-known 
fisheries administrator, was elected Chair- 
man, and Francisco Garcia-Amador of Cuba, 
Chairman of the UN Legal Committee and 
a member of the International Law Commis- 
sion, was elected Vice Chairman. 

In the early stages of the Conference the 
issue of coastal countries’ jurisdiction, with- 
out regard to realistic conservation require- 
ments or cooperation of the fishing countries, 
played a dominant role. However, as the 
conference progressed the influence of the 
scientists became an increasingly important 
factor in defining the kind of scientific in- 
formation required for effective conservation 
of high seas resources and the extent of in- 
ternational cooperation needed to achieve 
this objective. In the course of the three 
weeks plus of the conference wide agree- 
ment was reached regarding the definition 
of conservation and the principles and poli- 
cles that would lead to effective interna- 
tional cooperation in conservation programs, 

Following the termination of the Rome 
conference the results were taken to the 
meeting of the International Law Commis- 
sion in Geneva (which convened about a 
week after the Rome conference closed) by 
Dr. Garcia-Amador, Vice Chairman of the 
Rome Conference, and were used as the basis 
for a new set of articles on fisheries. Un- 
derstandably, it came as a shock to most 
of the International Law Commission mem- 
bers who had not been involved in the UN 
and Rome activities, that they should throw 
out the fishery articles on which they had 
been working for several years and consider 
a new approach to the problem. However, 
as those members came to understand that 
serious consideration of the International 
Law Commission proposals by the UN was 
unlikely unless they took into account the 
conclusions of the Technical Rome Con- 
ference, they accepted the new draft as the 
basis for their further deliberations. 

Several of the technical people who had 
attended the Rome Conference moved on to 
Geneva so that they would be available for 
consultation by the International Law 
Commission. Perhaps they played a part in 
convincing some members of the realities of 
the situation. 
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The conclusions from the 1955 sessions of 
the International Law Commission were cir- 
culated and the comments of governments 
solicited. The proposals, influenced by the 
Rome conference, had evolved substantially 
toward the ideas we had in mind when the 
UN operation was initiated. The United 
States Government examined the Interna- 
tional Law Commission report and made a 
point of commenting at length on the fur- 
ther changes that we considered essential 
and the reasons therefor. At its 1956 session 
the International Law Commission reviewed 
its 1955 draft in the light of the comments 
received. Once again a number of fishery 
experts were on hand for consultation as 
needed. After extensive debate and draft- 
ing, a new report was completed and circu- 
lated to governments for study and com- 
ments. 

The 1956 report of the International Law 
Commission was substantially in line with 
the objectives of the United States and of the 
other countries interested in conservation 
which had joined with the United States 
in encouraging the work. The United 
States then took the lead in the UN in pro- 
posing a world conference to be convened 
at Geneva in 1958 to seek agreement on fish- 
erles as well as other Law of the Sea matters. 
The principal background material for this 
conference was to consist of the report of 
the International Law Commission, together 
with the comments of governments. 

Prior to the convening of the 1958 Geneva 
Conference, United States experts spent con- 
siderable time consulting with the officials of 
other countries, particularly in the fleld of 
fisheries, to develop agreement on objectives 
and cooperation in working for their attain- 
ment. 

This was the principal preparatory back- 
ground which contributed to the fisheries 
work of the Geneva Conference. 

The UN Conference on the Law of the Sea 
convened at Geneva, Switzerland, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1958 and closed on April 27. Eighty- 
six countries were represented (the family 
of nations had grown somewhat since 1955). 
The basic work of the Conference was di- 
vided among four Committees: First Com- 
mittee—Territorial Sea and Contiguous 
Zone; Second Committee—High Seas: Gen- 
eral Regime; Third Committee—High Seas: 
Fishing; Conservation of the Living Re- 
sources; Fourth Committee—Continental 
Shelf. I will comment primarily on devel- 
opments in the Third Committee which dealt 
with fisheries. 

The countries which played an active role 
in the Third Committee might be divided 
into three groups based on their general atti- 
tude toward high seas fishing. The first 
might be termed conservatives, since their 
interest was primarily in maintaining the 
past freedoms to fish with the minimum of 
restrictions on such activities; the second 
group might be termed radicals or extremists 
since their efforts were directed toward com- 
pletely overturning the established order for 
the purpose of securing maximum control 
by coastal states over the fishery resources 
in waters adjacent to their coast. [Regard- 
less of the extent to which they were utiliz- 
ing these resources or the likelihood that they 
would utilize them in the foreseeable fu- 
ture.] A third group, which I will term 
moderates, sought some modification of the 
established order primarily for the purpose 
of securing a sound and practicable inter- 
national conservation system that would as- 
sure the continued productivity of the re- 
sources of the high seas, As the issues be- 
came clear and delegates became convinced 
of the need for an effective world conserva- 
tion system, the group of moderates in- 
creased somewhat in number. This was en- 
couraged by the conclusions of some of the 
more reasonable conservatives and extrem- 
ists that they could not secure adequate 
support for their preferred objectives and 
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that they had better settle for a sound con- 
servation system in preference to nothing 
(or chaos). 

The United States fishing industry in- 
cludes important fisheries on the high seas 
off foreign shores as well as off our own coast, 
and this helped us to work out a United 
States position which to a considerable ex- 
tent represented a blending of the inter- 
ests of the overseas and coastal types of fish- 
erles. Thus the United States interests lay 
with the moderates and the generally united 

of our fishing industry helped to 
make it possible for the United States rep- 
resentatives to play an important role in 
leadership of the moderate faction. 

As the conference developed it became 
clear that the various delegations were prin- 
cipally concerned with three issues: (a) the 
kinds of limitations on freedom of fishing on 
the high seas, (b) the obligations which 
fishing nations have with respect to con- 
servation measures for the stocks of fish they 
are harvesting, (c) the special interests of 
the “coastal states” over the resources off 
their coasts. Another lesser issue, finally 
settled on the basis of the Rome conference 
conclusions, was the definition of conserva- 
tion. 

From the above issues a number of intense 
controversies developed, outstanding among 
which was the drive for additional jurisdic- 
tion by “coastal states.” The coastal states 
justified their claims on various grounds, 
great emphasis being placed on the argu- 
ment that only in this way could conserva- 
tion be assured, that only the coastal states 
were sufficiently concerned with conservation 
to enforce the necessary restrictions on fish- 
ing. (Pseudo-scientific arguments based on 
ecology did not impress many delegations.) 
The opponents of the jurisdiction proposals 
maintained that effective conservation could 
be achieved only through the cooperation of 
all concerned countries in an effective re- 
search and management program. 

The second area of contention evolved from 
the first; most of the moderate group and 
finally some of the conservatives were pre- 
pared to concede the special interest of the 
coastal states in conservation of the fish 
stocks off their coasts and the special rights 
that derived from this, provided these rights 
were strictly related to the needs of conserva- 
tion and could not be used to discriminate 
against foreign fishermen. These delegates 
were much concerned to prevent abuses by 
the coastal states of any new powers that 
might be agreed upon and as a practical 
matter could not agree upon these new 
powers unless adequate safeguards were 
included. 

Out of these needs came the proposal for 
technical and scientific criteria to assure 
that the special authority of the coastal state 
would be properly used. Many of the “fish- 
ing states” were concerned that these criteria 
might not be strictly observed, while on the 
other hand the coastal states were concerned 
that the generally superior research facili- 
ties of fishing states would be devoted pri- 
marily to demonstrating that strict limita- 
tions on fishing were unnecessary. This con- 
troversy led to the development of a proce- 
dure for settlement of disputes regarding the 
interpretation of the scientific and adminis- 
trative evidence bearing on the need for con- 
servation measures and the kind of measures 
to be adopted. The development of this pro- 
cedure, spelled out in articles 9, 10, and 11, 
made it possible finally for most of the fish- 
ing states to agree upon the new powers for 
the coastal states and for most of the coastal 
states to accept the strict criterla which 
would prevent abuse of these new powers. 

The three principal issues I have men- 
tioned above are reflected in the fisheries 
convention as follows: Freedom to fish is 
covered. in Article 1, paragraph 1; Obliga- 
tions of Fishing States are covered in Ar- 
ticle 1, paragraph 2, and Articles 3, 4, and 5. 
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Special interests of coastal states are covered 
in Articles 6 and 7. Definition of conserva- 
tion is included in Article 2. 

Since the special powers of the coastal 
States could be accepted by most of the con- 
servatives and many of the moderates, only 
with the protection provided by the arbitral 
procedure, the committee agreed that these 
articles must be accepted or refused as a 
whole. This requirement is included in Ar- 
ticle 19 which stipulates that no reservations 
can be made to Articles 6, 7, 9, 10, 11 and 12. 
Finally the draft articles were put to the 
vote which was 45 in favor, 1 against and 
18 abstentions. Representatives of the Soviet 
Union and other bloc countries expressed 
support for all of the articles except the pro- 
visions for obligatory settlement of disagree- 
ments. They abstained in the voting. 

There was one other important proposal 
submitted by the United States and Canada, 
the “abstention” principle or procedure. 
This principle, incorporated in its essentials 
in the North Pacific Fisheries Convention, 
was described in the US-Canada submission 
to the 1958 Geneva Conference as follows: 

“The ‘abstention’ concept, as described 
above, relates to situations where Coastal 
States have, through the expenditure of time, 
effort, and money on research management, 
and through drastic restraint on their fisher- 
men, increased or maintained the produc- 
tivity of stocks of fish, which without such 
action would not exist or would exist at far 
below their most productive level. Under 
such conditions and when the stocks are 
being fully utilized, that is, under such ex- 
ploitation that an increase in the amount of 
fishing would not result in any substantial 
increase in the sustainable yield, then States 
not participating, or which have not in 
recent years participated in exploitation of 
such stocks of fish, excepting the coastal 
States adjacent to the waters in which the 
stocks occur, should be required to abstain 
from participation in such fisheries. 

“The abstention procedure takes into ac- 
count the fact that under the conditions 
stated above, the present, the continuing or 
the growing productivity of the stocks of 
fish is the result of and dependent on past 
and current action of the participating 
States, and that the participation of addi- 
tional States would result in no increase in 
the amount of useful products. Rather than 
increasing production the advent of addi- 
tional States is almost sure to stimulate the 
deterioration or stagnation of such conser- 
vation activities through removing the in- 
centive for maintaining the conservation 
programmes. 

“In recognition of a ‘special interest’ on 
the part of a coastal State, the adjacent 
coastal State should be excepted from the 
operation of the rule regarding abstention. 
Strict and precise criteria should be laid 
down in the qualifications of a fishery for 
the rule, and questions arising as to quali- 
fications referred to the arbitral procedure 
contemplated by International Law Com- 
mission articles 57-59.“ 

After considerable discussion the Fisheries 
Committee approved this proposal as a res- 
olution, by more than a two-thirds vote. 
However, when it came before the Plenary 
session it became involved with other issues 
(the Israel-Arab controversy)- and failed to 
obtain the % majority required for adop- 
tion by the Conference. (However, it ob- 
tained a good majority vote.) This was the 
only important United States proposal on 
fisheries which we were unsuccessful in hav- 
ing adopted by the Conference. 

Prior to the Law of the Sea Conference in 
1958 there was very little that one could 
conclude with respect to accepted rights and 
duties bearing on conservation of fish. (The 
Rome Conference in 1955 began the process 
of formulating world-wide agreed-upon 
practices.) The Geneva Fisheries Conven- 
tion was the first to develop an international 
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code respecting fisheries. The United States 
has ratified the convention which came into 
effect in March 1966 when the Netherlands 
provided the 22nd ratification on the 18th 
of February, 1966. However, the convention 
cannot be considered to represent interna- 
tional law, at least in total, until substan- 
tially more ratifications are obtained. 
Nevertheless, even prior to its effective date, 
the convention has done much to provide 
precedents and standards for bilateral and 
multilateral agreements. There is no doubt 
that should there be disputes between coun- 
tries regarding certain of the rights and 
duties spelled out in the convention, and the 
dispute taken to the World Court, that Court 
would give great weight to the provisions of 
the Convention. 

Now, eight years since the Geneva Fisheries 
Convention was negotiated, we must admit 
that much of the world has not yet caught up 
with its provisions, in practice at least. With 
this in mind the United States has recently 
begun to talk up a proposal that the FAO 
convene a World Fishery Conference that 
would consider among other fishery matters, 
how the convention could be most effectively 
implemented and encourage more ratifica- 
tions. Such a conference could also con- 
sider auxiliary procedures, such as the de- 
velopment of joint enforcement. measures, 
which would make the provisions of the 
Geneva Fisheries Convention more effective. 
However, those interested in conservation will 
have to be on the alert to forestall attempts 
to muster support for modifications which 
would reduce the effectiveness of the con- 
vention. 


INTERNATIONAL ISSUES IN NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES 


Mr. Chairman, members of the Common- 
wealth Club of California, and guests, it is 
indeed an honor and a privilege to be with 
you today to talk about International Issues 
in North Pacific Fisheries. I am well aware 
that previous speakers who have occupied 
this platform have dealt with issues of the 
greatest national and international impor- 
tance. Perhaps the subject of my remarks 
today does not qualify with some of these. 
However, let us say that it is of much na- 
tional interest and oceanic importance, This 
is attested by the numerous communications 
on the subject received by the age ts stot 
of State from Governors, Senators, Co! 
men, and many others. It is attested by a 
headline in a Seattle newspaper which 
screams: “Great Fleets of Foreign Fishermen 
on Our Coast Imperil Our Fisheries”. A 
headline in a Lima paper blasts: “Yankee 
Fishermen Are Poaching Our Tuna”. 

What is the meaning of these screams and 
counterblasts; are crucial interests at stake? 

Prior to World War II the Western Hem- 
isphere countries had the eastern Pacific fish- 
eries much to themselyes. The U.S. fished 
off Canada and Canada did some fishing off 
the U.S., mostly along the coast of Alaska, 
The U.S. tuna fishermen were beginning to 
get the hang of catching the tropical tunas 
found along the coasts of southern California 
and of our Latin American neighbors to the 
south. Japan had tried some salmon fishing 
in the Eastern Bering Sea but backed off on 
protest from Secretary of State Hull. The 
people of the Soviet Union and predecessor 
governments had shown no great interest in 
high seas fishing. 

Then came the postwar period with its 
development of large stern ramp trawlers, 
factory ships and supply ships (and even 
reportedly cabaret ships) which greatly ex- 
tended the practical radius of fishing opera- 
tions, so that all fishery resources of the 
seven seas finally were brought within range 
of man’s fishing implements. Japan and 
particularly the Soviet Union have been in 
the forefront of this development, Japan 
because she had a great number of fishermen 
crowded into her coastal waters, an ability 
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to build low cost ships, and a pressing desire 
to use these facilities in exploiting the com- 
mon property resources of the seas. The 
USSR did not have the tradition of high seas 
fishing but turned to the oceans increasingly 
as her need for animal protein increased and 
her agricultural programs continued to fail 
to meet assigned quotas. The only spec- 
tacular development on the U.S. side was in 
our Eastern Pacific tropical tuna fishery, 
which expanded rapidly as the result of the 
spectacular growth of the U.S. market for 
canned tuna and the development of able, 
long-range tuna clippers capable of cruising 
thousands of miles and of preserving their 
catches for weeks or months by means of 
refrigeration. Briefly, late in the 1940’s and 
early 1950’s, the California tuna fleet was 
threatened with disaster from imports of 
lower cost Japanese frozen tuna. However, 
timely technological developments consisting 
principally of synthetic fiber for purse seines 
and the power bloc, revolutionized our tuna 
fishing methods and greatly decreased the 
cost of production, with a consequent in- 
crease in profitability of operations. The 
modern fleet of California tuna clippers has 
grown from this development. 

There is another northeast Pacific fisheries 
development which provides needed back- 
ground to current international issues in 
North Pacific Fisheries. Back in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, the U.S. and Canada negotiated 
agreements through which the two countries 
undertook to cooperate in research and con- 
servation management of the halibut stocks 
found along the Pacific coast of North 
America and the sockeye salmon of the 
Fraser River. These stocks were fished only 
by U.S. and Canadian fishermen. The 
halibut stocks had decreased greatly in 
abundance and were still declining because 
of overfishing. The Fraser River sockeye 
salmon stock was greatly reduced as the 
result of rock slides in the Fraser River 
which had blocked off a large part of the 
spawning run and by subsequent overfish- 
ing. As a result of the joint efforts involving 
extensive research and stringent regulation, 
the decline in the stocks was halted. The 
halibut stocks have been restored to the level 
that provides the maximum sustainable yield 
and the Fraser River salmon stock has been 
substantially restored from its previously 
depleted condition. 

The principal current international fishery 
issues in the Pacific involving the U.S., stem 
from these situations. They boil down es- 
sentially to 2 main issues—(1) securing as- 
surance of adequate conservation measures 
by the fishing countries to make certain that 
the stocks will not be overfished; (2) deter- 
mining who gets the fish. 

In seeking to achieve U.S. objectives in 
respect to these two issues we must keep in 
mind that since the high seas are not sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of individual coun- 
tries, the rights and duties respecting fish- 
eries of the high seas are determined by 
international law or practice, not by domestic 
law. Prior to the Law of the Sea Conference 
at Geneva in 1958 there was very little that 
one could conclude with regard to accepted 
rights and duties bearing on fishing and con- 
servation. Out of this Conference came the 
“Convention on Fishing and Conservation of 
the Living Resources of the High Seas.” The 
U.S. has signed and ratified this convention 
which came into effect early in 1966 when 
The Netherlands provided the 22nd rati- 
fication. The terms of this Convention 
include; 

(1) The rights of all states to engage in 
fishing on the high seas subject (a) to their 
treaty obligations, (b) to the interests and 
rights of coastal states as provided for ‘n 
the Convention, and (c) to the conservation 
provisions of the Convention; (2) the duty 
of all states to adopt necessary conservation 
measures and to cooperate with other states 
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in conservation programs; (3) the definition 
of conservation as the te of the 
measures rendering possible the optimum 
sustainable yield from the resources so as 
to secure a maximum supply of food and 
other marine products:“ (4) the special in- 
terests of coastal states in the maintenance 
of the productivity of the resources in the 
high seas adjacent to their territorial sea 
and the special privileges which go with this, 
one of these being the right to adopt uni- 
laterial measures of conservation provided 
negotiations with other states concerned 
have not led to agreement within six months 
and provided further that there is an urgent 
need for such measures, that they are based 
on scientific findings and that they do not 
discriminate against foreign fishermen; and 
(5) a procedure is included for settling dis- 
putes regarding the need for conservation 
measures and the kind of measures to be 
applied. 

~ Conservation, the first issue I mentioned, 
is not difficult to satisfy in principle. With 
an increasingly hungry world and the results 
of several international conferences devoted 
principally to conservation of the living re- 
sources of the high seas, conservation has 
achieved something of the international 
status of peace and motherhood, concepts 
which no international statesman dares op- 


However, achieving conservation in prac- 
tice is somewhat more difficult, for the sci- 
ence of fishery management is not precise 
and more often than not an adequate re- 
search program is not instituted by the fish- 
ing country until there are clear signs of 
over-exploitation, if then. In this situation, 
particularly when world fishing efforts are 
being rapidly expanded, it usually is im- 
possible to assemble convincing evidence of 
the condition of the stock and the kind of 
conservation measures needed, until the 
stock has been seriously depleted. This is 
particularly true where one or another of 
the fishing countries is not eager to initiate 
a regulatory program which would limit its 
fishermen, or where such limitations would 
prevent the expansion of that country’s 
share of the total catch. In these situations 
such a country is likely to utilize its re- 
search talent to disprove or discredit any 
conclusion that limitations are necessary. 
Yet for the regulations to be effective on 
the high seas every country participating in 
the fishery on a substantial scale must agree 
on the conservation measures to be applied 
and cooperate in effective implementation of 
such measures. Experience has shown us 
that such unanimous cooperation becomes 
increasingly difficult to achieve as the num- 
ber of countries participating in the fishery 
increases. 

The second issue—who gets the fish—has 
become increasingly important as world-wide 
fishing intensity increases, more stocks of fish 
become fully utilized, and the ever expand- 
ing range of fishing equipment enables coun- 
tries to extend their fishing operations to 
distant shores to harvest under-utilized 
stocks of fish and also to place more fishing 
pressure on stocks already being fished to the 
optimum. Both of these developments are 
at present taking place off the coasts of 
Oregon; Washington, and Alaska (also Brit- 
ish Columbia) and can be expected shortly 
off the California coast. The reaction of the 
U.S. fishing community and some of the pub- 
lic has been loud and angry. Demands for 
Governmental action range from proposals 
to extend U.S. jurisdiction to exclude all for- 
eign fishermen from wide areas off our coasts, 
to the proposal to negotiate an open-ended 
fisheries convention under which all coun- 
tries now fishing the North Pacific or which 
may in the future undertake such fishing, 
would cooperate in research and conservation 
management of the fishery resources and par- 
ticipate in the fishery on a first-come-first 
served basis. 
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Before seeking to analyze what we can and 
should do about this problem of foreign fish- 
ing off our coasts, let us consider its more 
important components. 


CONSERVATION 


First let us consider foreign fishing on 
stocks of fish which we do not use at all. 
Fish like trees and wild game are a self- 
renewable resource. Properly used they 
will furnish a valuable supply of food in per- 
petuity. If they are overfished, the resource 
may be reduced to economic extinction. 
The Antarctic whale stocks almost reached 
this point before present conservation meas- 
ures were agreed upon. On the other hand, 
if a stock of fish is not fished at all or under- 
fished, then a potential continuing supply of 
food or other useful products is wasted. 
From these considerations there developed 
the international definition of the objective 
of conservation which now is widely accepted 
and used. 

In this situation, our chief concern should 
be that the foreign fisherman does not 
overfish these stocks. Their operations 
should be conducted under such restraints 
that the resource continues in a healthy 
productive condition, available to our fisher- 
men at such time as they find it economic 
to engage in the fishery. To seek to limit 
foreign operations more than this would be 
to promote a situation which would waste 
some or all of the sustainable yield. To 
seek to do less than this would mean accept- 
ing a condition of overfishing and reduction 
of stock and sustainable yield below their 
optimums with a consequent waste of the 
stocks’ potential. 

Second, consider foreign fishing on stocks 
which we are only partially utilizing. As 
long as the foreign catch plus our own does 
not exceed the “maximum sustainable yield,” 
(Le., does not overfish the stock) the foreign 
catch does no damage to the resource. There- 
fore, our first concern should be that suffi- 
cient knowledge is secured regarding the 
effect of the fishery on the stock so that we 
know whether overfishing is taking place. 

Third, consider the initiation of foreign 
fishing on stocks which we are already fully 
utilizing (halibut, salmon). The U.S. Gov- 
ernment for some 15 years has supported as a 
policy the “abstention” procedures which 
deals with this situation at least in part. The 
“abstention” concept relates to situations 
where coastal countries have, through the ex- 
penditure of time, effort, and money on re- 
search management, and through drastic re- 
straint on their fishermen, increased or main- 
tained the productivity of stocks of fish, 
which without such action would not exist 
or would exist at far below their most pro- 
ductive level. Under such conditions and 
when the stocks are being fully utilized, that 
is, under such exploitation that an in- 
crease in the amount of fishing would not 
result in any substantial increase in the sus- 
tainable yield, countries not participating, or 
which have not in recent years participated 
in exploitation of these stocks of fish, should 
be required to abstain from participation in 
such fisheries. An exception is made for 
coastal states adjacent to the waters in which 
the stocks occur. 

The abstention procedure takes into ac- 
count the fact that under the stated con- 
ditions, the present, the continuing or the 
growing productivity of the stocks of fish is 
the result of and dependent on past and 
current action of the participating countries, 
and that the participation of additional 
countries would result in no increase in the, 
amount of useful products. Rather than 
increasing production the advent of addi- 
tional countries is almost sure to discourage 
the continuation of any exceptional con- 
servation activities through removing much 
of the incentive for maintaining the con- 


servation programs. 
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Although a resolution commending the 
abstention procedure received wide support 
(over a majority) at the 1958 Geneya Con- 
ference on Law of the Sea, it did not receive 
the % vote required for adoption. In this 
situation such fully utilized stocks remain 
vulnerable to the fishing operations of other 
nations unless it is possible to secure through 
negotiation their agreement to abstain. In 
the absence of such agreement the stocks 
remain open to the exploitation by any na- 
tion that desires to do so and we are limited 
to such cooperative measures of research and 
regulation to prevent overfishing as we can 
negotiate. 

GEAR AND OPERATIONS IMPACT 


The second major impact of foreign fish- 
ing operations along our coast arises from 
their physical effect on established or de- 
veloping U.S. fisheries. If the fishing gear 
or method of operation of the foreign fish- 
ing fieet is such as to damage or destroy 
U.S. gear or to seriously interfere with the 
operations of U.S. fishermen, the effect on 
such operations can be serious, even to the 
point of forcing the fisherman to abandon 
his traditional fishing areas. We have had 
complaints from our fishermen on all these 
counts. Trawling, particularly at night, in 
areas where our fishermen are operating with 
fixed gear such as crab pots or halibut set 
lines, may cause substantial losses of equip- 
ment which places a very heavy burden on 
the usually individually owned U.S. vessels. 
With good will on both sides this problem 
can be resolved by agreement on marking 
of fishing gear, exchange of knowledge of 
how the gear operates, agreement on so- 
called rules of the road for fishing and 
courteous behavior, and sometimes on sepa- 
rate fishing areas. We have one such agree- 
ment with the Soviet Government, are work- 
ing with most of the European countries on 
such rules of the road for the Atlantic, and 
expect to further consider a solution of this 
problem in the Pacific with the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the near future. The problem 
appears to be amenable to solution using 
procedures which are presently available. 

A new gear or operations problem has de- 
veloped off our coast with the appearance of 
large fleets of Soviet vessels fishing in limited 
areas with the vessels operating in a co- 
ordinated pattern which is designed to sys- 
tematically cover the area. In such situ- 
ations it becomes difficult or impossible for 
the smaller and usually slower U.S. vessels 
operating individually, to fish effectively. 
Thus, in effect, the large fleet preempts the 
grounds. Such operations are likely to cause 
difficulties almost anywhere in our narrow 
coastal waters. When such a foreign fieet 
moves onto an historic U.S. fishing ground 
the effects are particularly harmful. As I 
mentioned earlier, operations of this kind 
and magnitude are a new development in 
this hemisphere and there are no current 
international rules or practices capable of 
resolving the problem. Use by the U.S. of 
similar sizes and numbers of boats, and fleet 
tactics, offers no solution since such opera- 
tions would not be economic for us. For 
operations of U.S. fishermen along our coast 
our fishing methods are more economic than 
Soviet methods; that is, they provide more 
fish per man and ton of vessel than do the 
Soviet fleet operations. We are seeking 
agreement with Soviet fisheries representa- 
tives on a number of measures to improve 
the operations situation. These measures 
include proposals that fleet operations should 
keep clear of certain areas, fishing pressure 
should be reduced, and the large concentra- 
tions of trawlers operating in limited fish- 
ing areas should be dispersed. Unless an 
effective solution is found for this problem 
along our coast (also along other coasts) 
there can be no doubt that U.S. fishermen 
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and those of coastal countries in general will 
increasingly press for broader fishing juris- 
diction and changes in international law to 
protect the small boat coastal fisheries, 


MASS FISHING POWER AND MOBILITY 


Traditionally fishermen have located fish- 
ing grounds by exploratory fishing or pros- 
pecting followed by a buildup of fishing 
vessels as other fishermen learn of successful 
trips and their origin. Generally the build- 
up in fishing capacity is slow enough to 
permit some measure of the stock and the 
effect of fishing is observable before serious 
overfishing occurs. Also, as the big catches 
taken in early fishing taper off and the 
catches decrease in size, the individually 
operated boats on their own initiative begin 
to disperse to other grounds. Thus the im- 
pact on the resource is spread out in time 
and over a wider area and fishing intensity 
is adjusted in response to declines in the 
availability of fish, whether of short or long 
duration. 

A new problem is created when large long- 
range fishing vessels operate together in large 
fleets. They have the capacity to rapidly con- 
centrate tremendous fishing power on one 
area or stock of fish and just as rapidly to 
shift that power successively to other areas 
at distant points. Where the fish stock is 
relatively limited such a concentration can 
rapidly reduce the availability of fish to a 
level indicating severe and at least localized 
and temporary overfishing. If this stock is 
relatively independent of the stocks in other 
areas it may take years to recover. If there 
is considerable intermigration between this 
stock and those in nearby areas, it will re- 
cover more rapidly, providing these other 
stocks are not similarly reduced. The mobile 
fleet of large vessels is not particularly handi- 
capped by this situation for it can move on 
to other areas. However, the smaller, short 
range coastal vessels may be severely affected, 
for they must continue to make their living 
from the nearby fishing grounds, 

As I stated earlier, this is a relatively new 
problem along our coasts and there are no 
established remedies available. Adequate 
conservation measures and perhaps catch 
quotas, dispersion of heavy fleet concentra- 
tions and some agreement on fishing areas 
will help. Unless we can find a solution, the 
massive long range fishing fleets presently 
will dominate the coastal es even 
though they may not provide the most 
economic means for collecting the harvest of 
the sea. 

SALMON, HALIBUT, AND TUNA 


Other international fishery issues of the 
North Pacific of importance to the U.S. in- 
volve the salmon and halibut fisheries ex- 
tending from California north to the 
Aleutians, and the tropical tunas extending 
from California south as far as northern 
Chile. Here again the principle issues are 
conservation and who gets the fish. 

The salmon and halibut problems are 
shared with Canada. Both Governments 
maintain that newcomers should not harvest 
these stocks of salmon and halibut as long 
as we can show that research and regulation 
are adequate and the resource is being fully 
utilized. Japan is not allowed to participate 
under the terms of the North Pacific Fishery 
Convention, which she is seeking to modify 
to eliminate this requirement. The USSR 
maintains her right to enter these fisheries 
but has not exercised that right. This issue 
probably will continue as an active source 
of discussion and contention during the fore- 
seeable future. 


TROPICAL TUNAS 
The U.S. fishery for tropical tunas off the 
Pacific coast from Southern California south 
to northern Chile, compares in some re- 
spects to foreign fishing off the coasts of the 
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U.S. However, there are basic differences 
between this situation and the situations I 
have just described. 

The U.S. fleet is far smaller in number and 
the vessels operate individually. Conse- 
quently they do not develop such concentra- 
tions of gear and fleet tactics as I have just 
described. The fishery built up to the pres- 
ent level slowly so that there was an oppor- 
tunity to determine the extent of the re- 
sources, the effect of fishing, and the con- 
servation measures needed. The conserva- 
tion work was done by the IATTO, an inter- 
national Commission constituted in 1949 
and strongly supported by the U.S. Finally 
the behavior of tuna differs substantially 
from that of the stocks of fish we have dis- 
cussed. The tropical tunas are highly migra- 
tory. They move great distances both along 
the coast and offshore. In order to maintain 
a fishery the tuna fishermen must be able 
to cruise great distances to find fishable con- 
centrations of tuna. Nevertheless, there 
have been complaints from some countries 
of the effects of the operation of our fleet 
on local fisheries, These complaints have 
been discussed from time to time with the 
countries concerned and we have been pre- 
pared to agree on measures to minimize the 
impact on short range local fisheries where 
damage can be demonstrated. However, in 
the face of the insistence of some of these 
countries on jurisdiction to extreme dis- 
tances, our attempts at resolution of the 
problem of local fisheries have not been 
successful. These countries, some of which 
claim extreme jurisdiction in spite of the 
lack of justification under international law, 
from time to time have arrested U.S. tuna 
vessels and required the payment of fines 
or purchase of licenses before release. The 
U.S. Government has strongly protested 
these actions, but there are no real indica- 
tions that these countries are receding from 
their claims and it is likely that the problem 
will long be with us. 

Gentlemen, I have briefly reviewed the 
more important international fisheries issues 
of the Pacific affecting U.S. interests. There 
are many others which affect us to a lesser 
extent. For example, we have some fishery 
problems with Canada and we recognize that 
fishery problems and the resulting arrange- 
ments between Japan and the Soviet Union 
may presently have an impact on us. 

I wish that I could tell you that there are 
specific courses of action which we can fol- 
low that will presently and surely lead to 
conclusions favorable to us. However, I 
would be deceiving you if I did so. The U.S. 
as a responsible nation dedicated to further- 
ing and developing the handling of interna- 
tional problems in accordance with interna- 
tional law, cannot well move beyond inter- 
national law to impose our views on high seas 
fishing unilaterally upon other countries. If 
we decide that it is in our interest to change 
international law we can try to do so; we 
have done it before. But we should be sure 
that the changes that we have in mind have 
wide appeal and that we can defeat other 
proposals that might be adverse to our in- 
terests. It is impossible in a short space 
to define precisely what makes international 
law but a loose approximation might be the 
following: the support of a good proportion 
(usually 26 or more of the family of nations, 
including a good share of the most influen- 
tial countries). 

In the absence of international law to re- 
solve our fishery problems we must continue 
to rely on patient negotiations making use 
of such logic, leverages and trading points 
as we can muster. Looking back over the 
past ten-fifteen years it seems to me that 
we have not done too badly on most issues. 
As for the future, I am an optimist. To be 
in the fish business one must be. 
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FLOOD CONTROL PROJECT FOR 
TIJUANA RIVER 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the House amendment to S. 2540. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2540) to authorize the conclusion of an 
agreement for the joint construction by 
the United States and Mexico of an in- 
ternational flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in accordance with the 
provisions of the treaty of February 3, 
1944, with Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses, which was, to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of State, acting through 
the United States Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, is hereby author- 
ized to conclude with the appropriate official 
or Officials of the Government of Mexico an 
agreement for the joint construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance by the United States 
and Mexico, in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, 
of an international flood control project for 
the Tijuana River, which shall be located and 
have substantially the characteristics de- 
scribed in “Report on an International Flood 
Control Project, Tijuana River Basin,” pre- 
pared by the United States Section, Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico. 

Sec. 2. If agreement is concluded pursuant 
to section 1 of this Act, the said United 
States Commissioner is authorized to con- 
struct, operate, and maintain the portion of 
such project assigned to the United States, 
and there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
propriated to the Department of State for 
use of the United States Section, not to ex- 
ceed $12,600,000 for the construction of such 
project and such sums as may be necessary 
for its maintenance and operation. No part 
of any appropriation under this Act shall 
be expended for construction on any land, 
site, or easement, except such as has been 
acquired by donation and the title thereto 
has been approved by the Attorney General 
of the United States. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. On September 22 
the House passed S. 2540, a bill to au- 
thorize the conclusion of an agreement 
for the joint construction by the United 
States and Mexico of an international 
flood control project for the Tijuana 
River in accordance with the provisions 
of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes, with 
an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert new matter. 

The only change made by the House 
was to put a limitation of $12,600,000 on 
the authorization for the construction 
of the project. The Senate bill had au- 
thorized such sums as may be necessary. 

Inasmuch as the Federal share of the 
construction of the project is estimated 
at $10,350,000, there is no reason to ob- 
ject to a limitation of $12,600,000. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the amendment of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


“PREVENTICARE” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Subcommittee on Health 
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of the Elderly of the Special Senate Com- 
mittee on Aging performed a national 
service last week when it conducted hear- 
ings on health screening tests intended 
to detect and thus help prevent chronic 
illness. 

The subcommittee chairman, Senator 
MAURINE NEUBERGER, is to be congratu- 
lated for presenting authoritative wit- 
nesses who spoke on a subject of direct 
importance to all Americans. 

We now have it on the best of author- 
ity that we are not using existing and 
potential national capacity to prevent 
disease, and we are suffering great losses 
every year because we fail to do so. 

The subcommittee was told pointblank 
by several witnesses that many Ameri- 
cans could be screened annually using 
equipment that has already been field 
tested and found to be efficient and eco- 
nomical. 

We were further told that we could 
expect significant technological break- 
throughs if we would only begin to put 
such screening on a much more compre- 
hensive and far-reaching scale than now 
exists. 

It is obvious that there is a national 
interest in a modest investment for 
screening programs. 

At a time when we pay more than $93 
billion a year for direct and indirect costs 
of all death, disability, and illness, we 
should be willing to devote some of our 
resources to prevention. 

I was happy to note while attending 
the hearings that several of the witnesses 
expressed interest in the Adult Health 
Protection Act I introduced in February. 
Representative JoHn E. Focarty, of 
Rhode Island, introduced a similar bill 
at the same time in the House. The 
bills would offer free comprehensive 
health screening tests to any person past 
50 who wishes to have them. Five health 
centers would be established, under this 
program, which has been nicknamed 
“preventicare.” 

By beginning with five such centers, we 
would be able to test screening methods 
further and devise differing programs 
for differing parts of the Nation. This 
is both a modest and a practical ap- 
proach, and I believe that last week’s 
hearings generated broadened under- 
standing and knowledge about the need 
for such a program. 

Mr. President, Time magazine and 
Newsweek have reports on some of the 
matters covered at the hearing. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the articles 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DraGnosis: AND NOW PREVENTICARE 

“We have passed Medicare and Medicaid,” 
said Senator MAURINE NEUBERGER last week. 
“But when do we turn the corner from treat- 
ment to prevention? When will we maintain 
health as devotedly as we now fight disease?” 
In its effort to find answers, Senator NEU- 
BERGER’s Special Committee on Aging may be 
pointing the way toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s next national medical program. 
Its cumbersome and thus-far unfamiliar 
name: Preventicare. 

The very idea is a product of the most 
modern medicine, which has made possible 
the detection and treatment of countless 
diseases before they display so much as a 
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single symptom. The major problem ls to 
get the symptomless patient to let doctors 
run the necessary tests. 


NO COMPROMISE 


Witness after witness before the Neuberger 
committee testified that the most promising 
approach to Preventicare is called “multi- 
phasic testing,” a program that the Califor- 
nia-based Kaiser Foundation Health Plan has 
been offering its members ever since 1950. 

The Kaiser multiphasic checkup consists 
of 20 computer-oriented tests given by a 
team of technicians, nurses and machines. 
The patient arrives with a medical-history 
questionnaire already filled out. He picks up 
a clipboard full of IBM cards, strips to the 
waist, dons a paper hospital gown and takes 
off on his rounds. Pulse rate, blood pressure, 
lung capacity, breath rate and strength, re- 
flexes, urine, eyesight and hearing, all get a 
quick but thorough going-over. From a 
single two-milliliter sample of blood, eight 
blood-chemistry tests are done simultane- 
ously in twelve minutes by an automated 
chemical analyzer. Almost all the results 
are automatically coded for the IBM cards; 
the electrocardiogram and chest X-ray, how- 
ever, have to be read by human experts. 

The entire examination takes only 2½ 
hours for men, while women over 40 require 
a little more time because of an additional 
X-ray for breast cancer. Speed in no way 
compromises thoroughness, Dr. Morris Col- 
len, coordinator of the program, reports that 
fully half of the 40,000 patients seen annually 
have “clinically significant abnormalities, 
conditions which the physicians will want to 
treat.” Kaiser's cost is approximately $25 
per patient, and the health-plan members 
pay virtually nothing. 

Multiphaste testing seems to be so ideally 
suited to mass preventive medicine that a 
bill to start such a program nationally has 
already been introduced in the House and 
Senate, And at last week’s committee dis- 
cussion, hardly an opponent of multiphasics 
could be found. One of the few opposition 
witnesses was Dr. Arthur Rappoport, a mem- 
ber of the board of the College of American 
Pathologists. Though he argued that the 
accuracy of multiphasic testing is still un- 
proved, Rappoport later admitted favoring 
such a system “if the labs were run by path- 
ologists.” 

If the mood of the committee and its wit- 
nesses is any indication, Preventicare and 
mass multiphasic testing will be accepted far 
more readily than Medicare. The costs, for 
one thing, would be less—a maximum of $1.1 
billion yearly after the initial outlay for 
equipment v. a projected $3.5 billion in 1967 
for Medicare. The U.S. Public Health Serv- 
ice is already has plans for four experimental 
multiphasic labs, patterned after Kaiser's, in 
New Orleans, Milwaukee, Brooklyn and Provi- 
dence. Said Dr. George James, dean of Man- 
hattan’s Mount Sinai School of Medicine: 
“People may some day begin taking as good 
care of themselves as they now do of their 
automobiles.” 


ENTER THE Rosor M.D. 

“Now if you will press the ‘Go’ bar, we will 
proceed with your medical history.” The 
words flashed eerily across the screen of a 
gun-metal gray machine called the Labora- 
tory Instrument Computer (LINC). Ordi- 
narily it may take two hours for a physician 
to get a detailed medical interview; the LINC 
has been taught to take this time-consuming 
task over from the doctor. 

For example, if LINC asks “have you ever 
had hives?” and gets a “yes” answer, the 
machine may probe further with up to 400 
queries relating to allergies for nearly an 
hour. Currently, LINC’s master, Dr. Warner 
V. Slack of the University of Wisconsin, is 
working out programs for psychiatric, pediat- 
ric, neurologic and heart-disease interviews 
to supplement the allergy interview. “These 
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will take more time,” he notes, “but the 
LINC has the time to spare.” 


Slack—with LINC in tow—was one of a 
parade of health experts who appeared last 
week in Washington before Sen. MAURINE 
NevusercEr’s Subcommittee on Health of the 
Elderly to discuss ways to provide faster, 
simpler ways to detect disease. Teleprinters 
chattered and lights blinked in the black 
marble and mahogany hearing room as the 
experts demonstrated electronic laboratory 
robots of the future. 


SCREENING 


Through the week, testimony made clear 
why such robots are needed. According to 
former New York City Health Commissioner 
George James, the means of screening large 
numbers of seemingly healthy people to find 
trouble early are woefully inadequate. For 
every case of cervical cancer diagnosed in 
city health clinics, James estimated there 
are 40 that go undiagnosed; for every case 
of diabetes, 50 are undetected. 

The problem, of course, is aggravated by 
cost, apathy and the shortage of physicians. 
Most. Americans are understandably reluc- 
tant to pay for an annual checkup if they feel 
well. And if every adult re for a yearly 
physical, health experts pointed out, physi- 
cians wouldn't have time to treat the acutely 
ill. The answer to this dilemma, many of the 
investigators agreed, is “multiphasic screen- 
ing”—disease detective work carried out on a 
mass scale with the aid of automated equip- 
ment. 

TELEPHONE EKG 


A centrally located computer, Dr. Cesar A. 

Caceres of the U.S, Public Health Service 
Heart Disease Control Program pointed out, 
could make sophisticated diagnostic tests 
available in isolated communities, To dem- 
onstrate, electrocardiogram wires were at- 
tached to a technician. An assistant flicked 
a special switch, linked to telephone land- 
lines, sending the EKG impulses to computers 
300 miles away at Hartford Hospital in Con- 
necticut and to the USPHS field station 
across town. Just 15 seconds after the trans- 
mission, the Hartford and Washington com- 
puters had sent a diagnosis over Teletype. 
- Blood tests, many of them laborious when 
done by hand, have become as important as 
EKG's and patient interviews in the early de- 
tection of disease. And Dr. Ralph Thiers of 
Duke University Medical Center demon- 
strated an electronic console that can split 
a thimbleful of blood into smaller specimens 
and automatically perform a dozen tests 
from albumin to sugar levels. At Duke's 
clinical chemistry laboratories, Thiers said, 
such equipment has increased the rate of 
blood analysis from 50 an hour in 1955 to 
about 500 per hour today. 

It is just as easy for the machine to per- 
form all twelve tests as it is the one or two 
the physician may have requested. In this 
way, automated analysis may detect trouble 
the doctors hadn't suspected. Tests on 1,500 
patients last year, Thiers noted, not only 
confirmed abnormalities anticipated by doc- 
tors, but also uncovered an equal number of 
unexpected disorders. 

As multiphasic-screening programs be- 
come more complicated, Thiers believes un- 
suspected diseases will be discovered and 
treated in time. The most advanced program 
cited at the hearing was begun two years 
ago by the West Coast’s Kaiser Foundation 
health plan. At the Kaiser hospitals in San 
Francisco and, Oakland, subscribers to the 
plan receive some 31 screening tests, includ- 
ing an EKG, automated blood tests, chest 
X-ray and eye examinations in 21⁄4 hours. 
All the lab results are fed into a computer 
while the patient goes from station to sta- 
22811 If abnormalities are detected, addi- 
tests may be specified. 

Many physicians remain dubious about 
multi 8 screening, noting that the read- 
out from a computer is no substitute for 
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sound medical judgment. And although 
such programs as Kaiser's have proved the 
ability to detect abnormalities, they have 
not been in use long enough to show that 
annual screenings will prevent disability and 
keep people out of the hospital. “The door 
is just being opened,” said Dr. Morris Collen, 
director of the Kaiser program. “In ten 
years, every large medical center will have a 
major automated multiphasic-screening fa- 
cility.” 


THE LAW SCHOOL OF TOMORROW— 
ADDRESS BY MR. JUSTICE WIL- 
LIAM J. BRENNAN, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, New Jersey is deeply proud of 
its native son, Mr. Justice William J. 
Brennan, Jr., who gave outstanding serv- 
ice on New Jersey’s Supreme Court and 
is now further distinguishing himself as 
a member of the Supreme Court. Re- 
cently, I had the pleasure of hearing 
Mr. Justice Brennan at the dedication of 
a new law center for Rutgers Law School 
in Newark, N.J. He gave one of the most 
eloquent and perceptive talks which I 
have ever heard, and I would like unani- 
mous consent to have it reprinted in the 
Recorp in its entirety. 

Elaborating on the theme of “The Law 
School of ‘Tomorrow,” Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan outlined certain goals, directly re- 
lated to the tensions and dissensions now 
threatening our social fabric, which our 
law schools must reach if they are to 
fulfill their roles as meaningful educa- 
tional centers. In addition to compassion 
and wisdom, Mr. Justice Brennan’s talk 
displays a refreshing candor and realism 
which we often neglect when we are try- 
ing to convince the organized bar to live 
up to its professional and social respon- 
sibilities. In closing, Mr. Justice Bren- 
nan offered a quotation which I think 
is a sensitive summation of the vital role 
played by the law in the evolution of 
every society: 

The life of every society contains an un- 
ending contest between the forces of stabil- 
ity and change. To change too little may 
lead to stagnation and death; to change too 
much may lead to disaster and collapse 
The law is utterly caught up in the immense 
crisis of our generation. Upon those who 
practice the law rests a great share of the 
delicate responsibility of deciding what must 
be preserved and what must be changed, 
what we shall protect and what we shall 
abandon. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Law SCHOOL or Tomorrow 
(Address of William J. Brennan, Jra Associate 

Justice, Supreme Court of the United 

States, dedication events—Rutgers Law 

Center, Newark, N.J., September 9, 1966) 


I delight, on several counts, in the privilege 
of addressing you tonight. There is the op- 
portunity to join with you in the celebration 
of the Tercentenary of my native city and in 
the Bicentennial of the founding of Rutgers 
University. I prize, too, the opportunity to 
congratulate the Law School that its new 
home has been named Ackerson Hall. This 
eminently fitting tribute acknowledges the 
debt all New Jersey citizens owe one of its 
great men of the law, the revered and much 
beloved Henry Ackerson. None of us at the 
Bar 20 or more years ago will ever forget the 
thrill of arguing motions or trying cases be- 
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fore “Uncle Henry” in that cavernous and 
now abandoned courtroom in Jersey City. 
He was the complete, the perfect judge— 
learned, kindly, courteous, but ever in firm 
command. It was my great fortune to suc- 
ceed “Uncle Henry” on the bench in that 
courtroom and then to succeed to his seat on 
the Supreme Court upon his retirement in 
1952. I can never adequately express how 
much I owe to his wise counsel and guidance 
when I was a fledgling judge. But then I am 
only one of a legion of lawyers and judges 
who owe him as much. His distinguished 
tenure richly earned him his secure place 
among the great legal figures of our State. It 
is indeed peculiarly fitting that his name 
should be indelibly carved in the stone of the 
magnificent new building which houses the 
Law Center. 

The topic chosen for the Symposium— 
“The Projection of an Ideal: The Law School 
of Tomorrow”-—is virtually a command that 
I look to the future. This makes my assign- 
ment more difficult. It would be easy to look 
back on the evolution of the Rutgers Law 
School and congratulate all those responsible 
for its solid success, But I agree completely 
that yours is the right perspective. This 
indeed is a time for thinking upon the future. 
Our law schools face formidable tasks, more 
formidable, I think, than those referred to by 
Justice Harlan F. Stone, as he then was, at 
a similar function some 30 years ago. The 
88 of that day arose from the rise of 

ig Business which had stirred serious social 
ferment. Justice Stone faced up to the fact 
that the Bar of that day, as he said, “largely 
absorbed in the advancement of the interest 
of clients,” could not be looked to to give 
the attention required to the solution of 
those problems, (Stone, The Public Influ- 
ence of the Bar, 48 Harv. L. Rev. 1, 7 (1934).) 
Rather, he said, it was for the law schools 
and law faculties to take on the task: “With 
the ever increasing demands on the time and 
energy of the practicing lawyer, it was but 
natural that it should fall to the lot of the 
law-school men to take the lead in discharg- 
ing the public duties which rest on the pro- 
fession as a whole. IId., at 11.] Their 
detachment, their scholarly resources, their 
growing influence with the Bar, all indicate 
plainly enough that it is they who must take 
the more active part in solving the problems 
which weigh upon our profession perhaps as 
never before. IId., at 12.]“ 

I question that today the practicing Bar 
can, or wants to be, let off so easily. But 
that is another matter and our concern 
tonight is the role of the law school and the 
Jaw teacher. About this it can only be said 
that there is a pressing urgency upon them 
for creative, indeed inspired, innovation. We 
are upon the threshold of a drastic change in 
legal practice. There is, to begin with, the 
job of keeping up with the increasing com- 
plexity of the law. Whole new areas of the 
law keep springing up, demanding the at- 
tention of skilled experts. And the sheer 
volume of published law material makes 
specialization in the study and practice of 
law almost inescapable. The mountain of 
statutes, cases and administrative decisions 
must be sifted, compacted, organized, and 
made available to students and the profes- 
sion, who in turn must be trained and period- 
ically retrained to cope with developments 
in their fields. 

Ackerson Hall; which houses not only the 
Law School but also a Law Center, is Rutgers’ 
answer to this need. While the concept of 
a Law Center is gaining acceptance, such in- 
stitutions are relatively unique. Sensitivity 
and perception plainly established one here. 
The Law Center, properly utilized, not only 
enriches a law school’s conventional cur- 
riculum with the spirit of scholarly achieve- 
ment and the spirit of the organized bar, 
but is a workship where scholars, practition- 
ers, and judges can be assembled; where semi- 
nars can be held; research directed; and seri- 
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ous consideration given to the future of the 
law. Its output can be scholarly and ob- 
jective, a welcome supplement to the hap- 
hazard competition between litigants whose 
conflicting self-interests have frequently 
provided the force that directs our law, 
Through the Center, the entire profession 
can participate in the growth of the law as 
professionals obligated to the public, not 
merely as advocates of special interests. 
This is indeed the -way to enrich Jeremy 
Bentham's aphorism that the law is not made 
by judge alone but by judge and company. 

But beyond this our society is now racing 
toward its goal of assuring every man, rich 
or poor, advantaged or disadvantaged, the 
recognition which befits his dignity as a 
human being—and this has created the ur- 
gent necessity that the legal profession pre- 
pare itself to serve the causes which bolster 
that dignity by eliminating the soul crush- 
ing conditions which deny it. This requires 
a new and vastly different dimension for 
legal practice. 

The philosophic framework has been de- 
veloping over the last century. Increasingly, 
the shift in jurisprudential thought has been 
to justice in the particular and away from 
meaningless. generality and the. fine-spun 
technicalities and abstract rules which pre- 
vented those generalities, even where noble, 
from becoming realities. The vogue for pos- 
itivism in jurisprudence—the obsession with 
what the law is, which leaves no room for 
choice between equally acceptable alterna- 
tives—gave way first to the concept of so- 
ciological jurisprudence, primarily under 
Roscoe Pound’s onslaughts begun over half 
@ century ago. But sociological jurisprud- 
ence too had a defect: while it “shifted the 
emphasis away from positivism., . . it did so 
at the expense of reality by substituting the 
abstract idea of society for the actuality of 
the individual human beings who constitute 
society in fact.” It. was succeeded by the 
“new realism,” and today we move further 
still. To quote a recent. ABA report, “The 
new. trend is not back to an exaggerated in- 
dividualism, which had been corrected in 
part by the notion of a sociological juris- 
prudence. Neither is it reaffirmation of the 
‘jurisprudence of interests,’ which was a posi- 
tivistic effort to spell out in jurisprudential 
terms the property and power priorities of 
society. The new jurisprudence constitutes, 
rather, a recognition of human beings as the 
most distinctive and important feature of 
the universe which confronts our senses, and 
of the function of law as the historic means 
of guaranteeing that pre-eminence ,... The 
new jurisprudence, as a whole, may be sum- 

as tending to explore specific, and 
familiar, situations from a new viewpoint. 
In a scientific age it asks, in effect, what is 
the nature of man, and what is the nature 
of the universe with which he is con- 
fronted .... Why is a human being im- 
portant; what gives him dignity; what limits 
his freedom to do whatever he likes; what are 
his essential needs; whence comes his sense 
of injustice?” 

When this Law School was founded, free- 
dom and dignity found meaningful protec- 
tion in the institution of real property. In 
a society still largely agricultural, a piece 
of land provided men with the means of 
economic independence, the necessary pre- 
condition of political independence and ex- 
pression. Not surprisingly, property rela- 
tionships formed the heart of legal practice, 
and lawyers and judges tended to think 
stable property relationships the highest 
aim of the law. This was because freedom 
of property, as Professor Reich reminds us, 
was the vehicle by which we sought to realize 


1 ABA Section of International and Com- 
parative Law, Report of Committee on New 
Trends in Comparative Jurisprudence and 
Legal Philosophy (Rooney, Chairman), Au- 
gust 10, 1964. -~ 
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the bedrock promise of our American sys- 
tem: Protection of the individual against 
the ruthless pressures of a collective society 
so that he might survive in it. Society itself 
was best served by this protection of the 
individual. In Professor Reich’s words: “To 
shelter the solitary human spirit does not 
merely make possible the fulfillment of indi- 
viduals; it also gives society the power of 
change, to grow, and to regenerate, and 
hence to endure.” ? 

But while “[t]hese were the objects which 
property sought to achieve,” property “can no 
longer achieve” them.? To a growing extent, 
economic existence now depends on less cer- 
tain. relationships with government 
licenses, employment, contracts, unemploy- 
ment benefits, welfare, and the like. Gov- 
ernment participation, federal and state, in 
the economic existence of individuals and 
groups is pervasive and deep. Administra- 
tive matters and other dealings with the 
government are at the epicenter of the ex- 
ploding law. We turn to government and 
to the law for controls which would never 
have been expected or tolerated a century 
ago, when a man’s answer to economic op- 
pression or difficulty was to move 200 miles 


Professor Reich concludes that “[I]t is 
time to reconsider the theories under which 
new forms of wealth are regulated, and by 
which governmental power over them is 
measured.” “Above all,” he says, “the time 
has come for us to remember what the fram- 
ers of the Constitution knew so well—that ‘a 
power over a man’s subsistence amounts to 
a power over his will.“ . . The challenge of 
the future will be to construct institutions 
and laws to carry on“ the work property 
can no longer do, 

One may disagree with the particulars of 
Professor Reich's argument, but it is difi- 
cult to disagree with his conclusion. Poverty 
kills the human spirit, and the profession’s 
responsibility to do its part in alleviating the 
disadvantages of the poor cannot be dis- 
charged without changes in our methods of 
legal practice. And in this lies the great 
challenge to the law schools and law teaching 
of the future. The frustrated poor must be 
able to meet the affluent on an equal footing. 
Lawyers will not gain that insight from 
merely a technical understanding of the or- 
gans of government, or the new forms of 
wealth they administer. It requires. some- 
thing different, something deeper—a perspec- 
tive which comes from personal confronta- 
tion with the wellsprings of our society. For 
a school which trains many who will either 
serve in government or deal with it, teaching 
that perspective is the great challenge of the 
years that lie ahead. 

The particulars of meeting that challenge 
are, of course, primarily the responsibility of 
your faculty. I hope you will not think it in- 
appropriate, however, for one who speaks 
from a nonacademic vantage point to throw 
down the gauntlet of a few ideas of his own. 

Can we honestly protest as untrue the 
charge that our legal system has a built-in 
bias against the poor, not merely procedural 
but substantive as well? In the criminal 
area, of course, Griffin v. Illinois, 351 U.S. 12 
11956); Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353 
(1963); Gideon v. Wainwright, 372 U.S. 335 
(1963); and ‘Miranda v. Arizona, 38 — U.S. — 
(1966), hold out the promise that the poor 
defendant will have the same opportunities 
to maintain his innocence that has always 
been allowed the rich. Much remains to be 
done, but sweeping reforms have already 
taken place in bail, discovery and other areas. 

In the civil area, however, the situation 
has hardly moved off the ground. Demo- 
cratization of the law in this area is also es- 
sential in order to regenerate a new respect 


2 ‘The New Property, 73 Yale L. J. 734 (1964). 
Id., at 779. 
Id, at 787. 
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for the law among those who are now the 
minority, the neglected, the deprived. The 
Seminar this morning showed how surely 
Law is.a phase of the humanities. Yet prepa- 
ration for law school, and perhaps the law 
school curriculum itself, is deficient in 
courses in the humanities which spell out the 
hard facts of modern life, the extent and na- 
ture of poverty, the means at our disposal 
to cope with it and the difficulties which s0 
far have been encountered in doing so. Our 
court systems, with their complex procedures 
and delays, have made litigation too difficult, 
expensive and time-consuming for the poor. 
The unfair operation of the law in install- 
ment buying and credit practices has been 
documented by David Caplowitz in his fine 
book The Poor Pay More. As Dean Ares has 
observed, “A new look at the law by the law 
schools is essential to any correction of this 
bias.” 

It seems to me that the law schools can 
do much to inculcate law students with the 
necessary insight and give it real meaning, 
both for the students and for the poor, by 
establishing programs through which stu- 
dents can engage in actual representation of 
the poor where it can.mean most. Of course, 
legal services for the poor are growing. But 
these are presently overwhelmed, and will 
be for the foreseeable future. Students can 
be enlisted to take up the slack. 

Of course, most law schools, including this 
one, have programs in which students volun- 
teer their services in the preparation of cases 
for trial or appeal.. A usual shortcoming of 
such programs, however, lies in their almost 
exclusive concern with rendering. assistance 
in the judicial forum; the horizon must be 
enlarged to include assistance in the admin- 
istrative forum, whether it be a formal ad- 
ministrative proceeding or a day-to-day con- 
frontation with government officers. This 
type of interaction is coming to have a great- 
er significance in the life of the ordinary 
citizen. Thus, the need for such assistance 
becomes more and more imperative. We all 
know that claims to be made before agencies 
are apt to be won or lost at the level of the 
first bureaucrat. The ordinary citizen needs 
help in detecting and protesting against arbi- 
trary action by government officers, especially 
when it is camouflaged in bureaucratic com- 
plexity, as is so often the case. 

Such an enlargement. of student participa- 
tion in legal aid programs would, I think, 
haye a tremendous educational impact. The 
attorney-client relationship with its special 
nuances and difficulties, would become less 
of an abstraction to the student, and he 
could relate to a sector of the population 
whose, special needs are hard effectively to 
communicate in a classroom. The student- 
lawyer’s observance of the administrative 
process in microcosm would be serviceable to 
him in the practice before agencies which is 
becoming so large a part of the lawyer's life. 
And finally, nothing can better teach stu- 
dents the meaning of human dignity and 
why our society cherishes it as the supreme 
yalue than participation in the compassion- 
ate aspects of the living law, by helping 
confused and worried people over problems 
of rent and family and small inheritances— 
problems of little or no significance in the 
large but which can assume terrifying pro- 
portions for the people concerned. The stu- 
dent who has once had to understand a cli- 
ent's problems and advise him accordingly 
can never again look upon the decision of a 
court wholly in a vacuum. No medical or 
dental school would think of sending out in 
practice, or even into internship, a young 
physician who had never taken down a case 
history or recorded a patient's pulse or tem- 
perature. Yet three quarters or more of a 
typical graduating class of lawyers enter 
private practice or government without the 
Opportunity of confronting one live man or 
woman who is immediately in need of legal 
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advice. The vista ahead suggests that some- 
how law school training must include oppor- 
tunity for proximity to real live clients 
people desperately in need of help—rightly 
frightened of the law and of those who 
threaten to use the law against them. And 
it is lawyers in large numbers with skills of 
this kind that the law schools must send to 
practice. 

True, there is a very difficult problem about 
persuading young men to dedicate large por- 
tions of their time and their lives to take 
on this society’s most burdensome problems. 
There is, after all; the hard business of 
making a living, and doing it in a phase of 
the profession which commands public re- 
spect. Of course, it is easy to tell young 
men to 8. , or to serve their profes- 
sion and the public in the traditional ways, 
through service on bar committees, an 
occasional in forma pauperis appeal, a one 
or two year stint in an important govern- 
ment position. None of these activities is 
inconsistent with the aims of most of our 
good students. All these things carry the 
stamp of society’s approval, either because 
they are financially rewarding or because 
they are things which respectable men do. 

While the social needs of yesterday could 
be met chiefly through traditional forms of 
activity, the need to make meaningful for 
our poor the concept of human dignity is 
more absorbing and requires full-time pro- 
fessionals. Despite this, I find it difficult 
to encourage young men to dedicate much or 
most of their time to representing the poor. 
Working for the poor has not thus far been 
the way to get ahead. I feel uncomfortable 
telling young men to do something which, 
as things now stand, will bring them little 
monetary or social recognition. There is, 
of course, a great deal of adventure in repre- 
senting the poor, as there is in doing any- 
thing new. And youth is adventurous, But 
we must not rely solely on idealism if we 
want to enlist sound, steady young people. 
For as soon as the honeymoon is over and 
the work too many of the well- 
intentioned will lose their zeal. 

The answer here lies in artificially creating 
the stimuli which succeed so well in other 
areas in evoking enthusiastic responses. 
Representation of the poor, like representa- 
tion of the criminally accused, must be given 
prestige, and must be made financially bear- 
able. Salaries of personnel should be at a 
par with salaries paid young lawyers by gov- 
ernment, high enough to attract good men 
for at least two or three years, and to hold 
some for full careers. Payment of counsel 
for representing indigents in criminal trials 
must be extended by all the States, and the 
payments should be enough for a lawyer to 
live on respectably if he wanted to dedicate 
his life to such work, and enough for a law 
firm to pay at least its operating expenses, 
And prestige in the public eye should be the 
reward of the lawyer for the poor as much 
as it is for the lawyer whose specialty is taxa- 
tion or antitrust or corporate practice. Ef- 
forts must be made to have high positions in 
government and judgeships filled with the 
best lawyers of the poor, from legal aid and 
other agencies; surely former prosecutors and 
prominent practitioners should have no 
monopoly on such appointments. A meas- 
ure of realism will also help. Thus it should 
be recognized that young men, especially our 
best young men, will be anxious to try a 
number of things. This is as it should be. 
Agencies representing the poor, therefore, 
might do well to operate along the same lines 
as United States Attorneys’ offices. That is, 
their staffs should be composed chiefly of 
young men, seeking trial experience, who 
serve for two to four years, and of a few ca- 
reer men to hold things together. The anal- 
ogy might be carried further. Prominent 
members of the Bar should be sought to head 
up these organizations, just as such persons 
are sought to act as United States Attorneys. 
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I am confident that little trouble will be 
encountered in attracting the best men, if 
the hope of some choice judicial or executive 
appointment is made, as is often implicit 
when some prominent lawyer is asked to serve 
as United States Attormey. We can in good 
faith ask our youth to discharge the trying, 
often exhausting tasks involved in represent- 
ing the poor only by making such representa- 
tion rewarding in the material as well as in 
the spiritual sense. 

You may ask where is the money coming 
from to do all this? Surely we have the 
material resources to fulfill our most noble 
aspirations. It is hardly asking too much to 
commit a small part of our wealth to mak- 
ing real in the most minimal sense the ideals 
or equal justice. For the issue is not wheth- 
er the poor should have the best representa- 
tion, but whether they are to have adequate 
representation, not whether they should be 
protected and advised as to any and all mat- 
ters, but whether they are to be informed of 
their most essential rights and counseled and 
protected with respect to matters upon which 
their well-being depends. 

One consequence of all this may be the 
need to train many more for the law than 
the law schools now turn out. Perhaps not 
larger student bodies in the existing law 
schools but more law schools will have to 
be the answer to that. Law teachers may 
shudder at this suggestion, particularly in 
the face of the certainty that competition 
for bright young minds from the other dis- 
ciplines, particularly the physical sciences, 
will increase, not diminish. 

In this connection I understand that the 
law schools have experienced almost no suc- 
cess in attracting Negro college students to 
law as a career. I have read that there are 
only some 700 among the 65,000 in our law 
schools today and that fewer than 35 Negroes 
were among the law school graduating classes 
of a few years ago—and 17 of these gradu- 
ated from a few Negro law schools in the 
South. Plainly there is a problem hereof 
stimulating a fair proportion of our Negro 
youth to choose law as a career. The As- 
sociation of American Law Schools was 
alerted to this necessity by Professor Gel- 
horn in 1962 when he was President of the 
AALS, He suggested a study with a view to- 
ward formulating possible solutions.® Pro- 
fessors Carl and Callahan responded with a 
suggestion that, because, at their roots, the 
problems are “problems of the culturally 
and educationally deprived and disadvan- 
taged rather than the result of any innate 
inferiority of our Negro youth,” any solu- 
tion must, at least in the short run, be for- 
mulated in light of those harsh facts. They 
offer a program of preferential or compensa- 
tory consideration for the Negro law school 
which admits primarily or exclusively Neg- 
gro law students—that “everything possible 
should be done to make the special Negro 
law school a first class institution of learn- 
ing, in the truest sense of the term.”* They 
recognize, as all of us do, that such a pro- 
gram risks condemnation as an extension of 
segration and discrimination 

Last year the Harvard Law School took a 
different approach. It established a sum- 
mer program at which 40 carefully selected 
Negro college students, from 27 colleges in 
16 States, most of them in their junior year, 
Were given a course designed to stimulate 
their interest in choosing the law as a career. 
The Director of the program tells us his: 
“In planning and developing the Program, 
several ends were sought to be accomplished. 
It was hoped that the students would have 
a chance to learn about the law, legal educa- 


5 Proceedings, 1963 Annual Meeting, AALS, 
33. 

“Negroes and the Law,” Carl and Calla- 
han, 17 J. of Legal Ed. 250 (1965). 

7 Harvard's Special Summer Program,” L. 
A. Toepfer, 18 J. of Legal Ed. 443 (1966). 
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tion, and lawyer's work, with the result that 
some of them would become interested 
enough to choose law for a career. Working 
at Harvard would give the students, we be- 
lieved, knowledge and confidence about their 
ability to succeed in an integrated situa- 
tion, and at a ‘prestige’ school. Close, first~ 
hand working with them might give mem- 
bers of the law faculty a better basis for 
making judgments about admitting students 
with similar backgrounds to the Law School. 
Motivating, encouraging and measuring the 
students were all regarded as objectives 
In October, after the Program was well behind 
them, 27 students reported that law is now 
their definite place, 6 said they were un- 
decided about law, and only 5 reported ‘defi- 
nitely not’ to a possible career of law.” 

There are then concrete proposals emerg- 
ing for the solution of this problem. And I 
am sure all of us will agree that, as Dean 
Toepfer said, “There are reasons why a special 
effort should be made to attract Negro stu- 
dents to law study. In the effort to provide 
equal rights and opportunities for Negro 
citizens, there are heavy responsibilities and 
burdens for lawyers to carry. These can best 
be met by a Bar which includes Negro law- 
yers in significant numbers, for it is those 
lawyers who most clearly understand the 
problems and difficulties faced by members 
of the Negro community. In bringing legal 
counsel to the poor, in administering crim- 
inal justice, as well as in the struggle for 
civil rights, an increased number of Negro 
lawyers can make a great contribution.” 

Yes, the law school of tomorrow will be 
different in a number of ways from what it 
is today. So will the legal profession. So 
will society, for that matter. But change 
for the institutions of the law is nothing new. 
Because law neither provides ends nor is an 
end in itself, but exists only to serve society’s 
needs, the law is forever caught up in so- 
ciety’s crises. Law, Maitland said, is “a being 
that lives and grows, that es its 
identity while every atom of which it is com- 
posed is subject to a ceaseless process of 
change, decay and renewal.” Former Presi- 
dent Kiewiet of the University of Rochester 
has sounded the same note of our time: 

“The life of every society contains an un- 
ending contest between the forces of sta- 
bility and change. To change too little may 
lead to stagnation and death; to change too 
much may lead to disaster and collapse. Yet 
the thrust of revolution is upon our genera- 
tion. Some of the thrust must be resisted 
if we are to live according to the lights his- 
tory has given us. Yet we must know that 
even then we shall have to accept and make 
possible great changes in our society. The 
law is utterly caught up in the immense 
crisis of our generation. Upon those who 
practice the law rests a great share of the 
delicate responsibility of deciding what must 
be preserved and what must be changed, 
what we shall protect and what we shall 
abandon.” 

The challenge then, is the same one faced 
in every generation: to study the facts of 
our problems, to evolve planned solutions, 
to construct and generate the mechanisms of 
change. 

That Rutgers is alive to the challenge and 
preparing to meet it is implicit in the subject 
of the Symposium and the presence of the 
distinguished lecturers and panelists who are 
examining it in depth. This augers a suc- 
cessful future for the Law School and the 
Law Center, and to all concerned I offer my 
fervent hope for a complete success. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
Mr.McGEE. Mr. President, Columnist 
William S. White, in writing about the 
recent Cabinet and sub-Cabinet changes 
effected by President Johnson, has 
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pointed out that Nicholas Katzenbach is 
no newcomer to the field of foreign af- 
fairs and that his appointment, along 
with that of Prof. Eugene Rostow to 
the State Department should visibly 
strengthen, here at home and specifi- 
cally here in Congress, the policies the 
Government of the United States is pur- 
suing in Asia. They are welcome ap- 
pointments, Mr. President, and mean 
more, indeed, than meets the eye, as Mr. 
White has written. 

I ask unanimous consent then that his 
column from the Washington Post on 
the “New Men at State” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 
24, 1966] 
New MEN AT STATE: More THAN MEETS THE 
EYE 


(By William S. White) 


President Johnson's Cabinet and sub-Cab- 
inet reshuffle is one of those moves in high 
politics that are far bigger on the inside than 
they appear on the outside. 

In choosing his Attorney General, Nicholas 
Katzenbach, to be instead the top new Under 
Secretary of State, and in bringing Prof. 
Eugene Rostow also into the foreign policy 
establishment, the President has accom- 
plished some things which do not immedi- 
ately meet the eye. 

He has replaced a somewhat worried and 
honorably doubting official as to Vietnam 
policy, the retiring Under Secretary George 
Ball, with a man who is in quite untroubled 
support of the Administration’s hard line, 
Katzenbach is, moreover, considered by the 
President to be his Administration's most 
persuasive advocate before congressional 
committees, on any sort of issue. 

In Prof. Rostow the President has brought 
in an authentic intellectual; a kind of pope 
or at least a cardinal in the hierarchy of the 
academics. He ought to be able, within 
limits, to carry a pretty strong brief for Viet- 
nam policy to the academic community. 
One part of academe, the left-wing part, has 
long rustled in agitation at the very hard 
necessity for this Nation militarily to resist 
Communist military aggression in South 
Vietnam. Prof. Rostow will be, among other 
things, an unofficial ambassador to these 
gentlemen; as, indeed, he has already been 
from outside the Government. 

The choice of Katzenbach is pointed in a 
similar direction, He, too, is incontestably 
a liberal intellectual, a former professor in 
international law, no less. But he is also 
something more. He is a holdover from the 
Kennedy Administration and an old friend 
of the present head of the Kennedy move- 
ment, Sen. ROBERT F. KENNEDY of New York. 

Sen. KENNEDY, though no ranting peacenik, 
has been fitfully vocal in the Democratic 
left-wing group from which most of the 
President’s trouble on Vietnam has always 
come. There is undoubtedly some thought 
at the White House that Under Secretary 
Katzenbach might just possibly also serve as 
an untitled ambassador—to ROBERT KENNEDY 
and friends. 

One of the President’s perennial problems 
has been the persistent suggestion from the 
isolationist-pacifist Democrats that what he 
is doing in Vietnam is too much—and any- 
how does not meet their high cerebral stand- 
ards. No doubt Prof. Rostow, who is to be 
another Under Secretary of State just below 
Katzenbach, can never altogether assuage 
this concern. But he and his brother, Walt, 
the President’s deeply trusted White House 
assistant on foreign policy, can at any rate 
make a good go at it. 
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There is now, parenthetically, going to be 
a Rostow-brother team as in President Ken- 
nedy’s time there was a Bundy-brother team, 
with McGeorge Bundy then in the White 
House and William Bundy, then as now, as 
Assistant Secretary of State. 

The long and short of it is that the Presi- 
dent has hit a bland but telling blow at those 
of his Senate critics with special intellectual 
claims, notably Sen. J. W. FULBRIGHT, Chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. The Senator's “surprise” at the 
Katzenbach nomination is proof enough, 
While FuLRBIGHT implied that Katzenbach 
is a new hand in foreign policy, the reverse 
is actually the case. He has been intimately 
involved in critical foreign matters for six 
years and even before that was a State De- 
partment consultant. What really pains 
FULBRIGHT is that Katzenbach is likely to be 
hard for Senate critics to handle. 

Finally, the end of the tale involves Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk. Rusk personally 
and the policies Rusk embodies have been 
immensely and deliberately strengthened. 
For everybody involved in this shuffle is a 
Rusk man, and a Rusk-policy man, all the 
way. This is not so very odd. After all, Rusk 
recommended to the President both the 
Katzenbach and the Eugene Rostow appoint- 
ments. 


PLANETARIUM AT CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, one of the 
early and exciting projects under title 
3 of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 has been the construc- 
tion, in Casper, Wyo., of a planetarium. 
In an article in the Wyoming Education 
News for September, Anne Wade has 
hailed this planetarium, soon to open its 
doors, as an example of the right type of 
working agreement between the Federal 
Government and local interests. It is a 
locally conceived, even dreamed of, proj- 
ect which came about, in the end, only 
because of the Federal Government’s 
willingness to accept the responsibility 
to enrich American education. Through 
the years, Mr. President, this planetar- 
ium should provide many students, and 
many adults, too, with a new interest. 
It will put more spark into learning in 
Casper, where great credit is due the 
many people who took part in the ef- 
forts to realize this dream. The Kiwanis 
Club was instrumental, Mr. President, as 
was, of course, the school board and su- 
perintendent of schools, M. F. Griffith. 
Others, too, participated. H. O. English 
donated land and Henry Therkildsen, an 
architect, donated his services. There 
were many others, Mr. President, who 
played an instrumental role in bringing 
this planetarium to Casper, including, 
may I say, all Members of this body who 
supported the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and its title 3. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Anne Wade’s article on the 
planetarium at Casper be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANETARIUM AT CASPER 
(By Anne Wade) 

“The stars at night .. . will be shining 
equally as brightly in the daytime this fall 
as the Casper Planetarium opens, The first 
of its type in Wyoming, the Casper Plane- 
tarium will offer regular classes for Casper 
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students, adult night classes, and will be 
open for visitors’ tours. 

Hailed as the right type of working agree- 
ment between the federal government and 
local interests, the new facility came into 
existence as the result of cooperative work 
of the Casper Kiwanis Club, the Casper-Mid- 
west school district, and the federal govern- 
ment which supplied some of the working 
capital. 

“It began as a dream—a sort of ‘wish we 
could’ idea,” Thomas Stroock, Casper School 
Board member and chairman of the Kiwanis 
Club Planetarium committee. Kiwanis Club, 
looking for a new community service project, 
approached M. F. Griffith, Casper superin- 
tendent, for an idea of something they could 
do for the schools and the community. 
From these conversations, the Planetarium 
was. born. 

Money raised its usual head and Stroock's 
committee began to investigate all possible 
ways to finance the building—from selling 
shares to the community to finding a founda- 
tion interested in backing it. Casper Ki- 
wanians Jim Gooder (then president) and 
Bill Armour joined Stoock and Griffith in 
Washington to promote federal backing when 
other sources either failed or looked as 
though they would be a long-term situation, 

Other problems had to be solved before an 
application for private or federal money 
could be submitted. Such items as who 
would administer, maintain, direct, and con- 
trol the plant once it was built had to be 
answered. It was decided that the school 
system would assume administration and 
control, using it as a teaching tool, after the 
Kiwanis Club actively got things going. 

Money for such a science project was avail- 
able under Title 3 of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 (P.L. 89- 
10), however, Title 3 money could not be 
used to build a permanent building. Its 
funds could be used to furnish and staff 
the project. The money that the school dis- 
trict had budgeted for staffing and curricu- 
lum development was switched to a building 
fund. The additional match“ money re- 
quired under Title 3 came from Casper busi- 
nessman H. O. “Tex” English, who donated 
the site. 

Henry Therkildsen, Casper architect, do- 
nated his services in planning the building. 

The application for the $150,000 structure 
was submitted to Washington and approval 
was received in February. Therkildsen pro- 
ceeded at a fast trot to prepare working 
drawings, bids were advertised, and let April 
19. James Jones Construction company was 
the successful low bidder. 

Favorable weather in Casper assisted as 
construction began in late May. Hopes for 
an August opening and a shake-down before 
school classes began faded as construction 
was halted several weeks because of an iron 
workers’ strike, The project should be ready 
to function as an integral part of the Casper 
school science curricula early in the first 
semester. 

The circular form of the Planetarium and 
the use of multigreen native stone in the 
exterior finish already are attracting visi- 
tors to the construction site. Located at 
the northwest entrance to the city, just 
west of the Holiday Inn, the project can be 
easily reached by bus loads of Casper chil- 
dren, students from other cities, and other 
visitors. Parking for 87 cars has been pro- 
vided with room for expansion. 

The shape of the building itself reflects 
the main viewing area containing the giant 
instrument, the reflector dome, and seating 
for 70 viewers. There will be an exhibit 
area around the periphery as well as the 
lobby, offices and maintenance area—all nat- 
urally lighted by skydomes. 

James Dinsmore has been named the 
instructor-director of the new installation. 
Dinsmore is a 9th grade earth science teacher 
at Dean Morgan junior high school in Casper 
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with a background of professional geological 
work as well as teaching experience in ele- 
mentary, high school, and college areas. 
Dinsmore is working with the science cur- 
riculum committee to form classes for stu- 
dents from fourth grade through college. 
Eventually the use of the plant will be 
extended to first grade. 

“As important as this new facility will be 
to our own science and math program, we 
think it will be equally important to stu- 
dents in other Wyoming cities and we hope 
the Planetarium will be visited many times 
by groups of students and their teachers,” 
Griffith said. Schools located within a 200- 
mile area could easily use the plant and will 
be invited to do so, Griffith said. 

Since the instrument can reflect the night 
sky in the past as well as the future or pres- 
ent, the facility should have great appeal to 
literature and foreign language teachers, too. 
Wouldn't The Odyssey become more fascinat- 
ing when students can see the same sky and 
plot the exact course right along with the 
daring adventurers he’s reading about? 


AMERICA’S PERMANENT STAKE IN 
ASIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President,’ with 
President Marcos of the Philippines to 
be the host at an Asian peace meeting 
next month, it becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the nations of East Asia are, 
for the most part, moving with determi- 
nation toward the establishment of a 
Pacific community which we can all hope 
5 — become an effective peace-keeping 

orce, 

Time magazine outlined this develop- 
ment, as well as America’s permanent 
stake in Asia, in an excellent essay a week 
ago. The essay stressed, too, how our 
firm action in Vietnam has galvanized 
into action the crescent of nations to 
China’s south and has convinced them 
that communism is not the wave of 
Asia’s future. 

Since this essay appeared, we have 
heard the U.S. peace proposal put forth 
at the United Nations by Ambassador 
Goldberg. His speech has put the Amer- 
ican position in careful, but clear, word- 
ing. It has made our position unmis- 
takable, as the Washington Post edito- 
rialized on Saturday. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that both the Time essay and the 
Post’s editorial on the U.N. peace offer 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Time, Sept. 23, 1966] 
AMERICA’S PERMANENT STAKE IN ASIA 

The success of last week's national elec- 
tions in South Viet Nam showed in remark- 
able fashion that the U.S.’s determined 
moves there have accomplished far more 
than a military standoff of the Communists. 
They have not only stiffened the spirit of 
the South Vietnamese but—what is less no- 
ticed in the national preoccupation with the 
war—they have created a new atmosphere of 
hope and confidence throughout Asia's 
southern crescent of nations, shoring up and 
strengthening Red China's fearful neighbors 
from Pakistan and India to Japan and South 
Korea. In this new atmosphere, usually with 
little direct action by the U.S., a rather as- 
2 series of transformations has taken 

ace, 

. The change consists of a quickening of 
national pride, a new solidity of national 
spirit; a sense of autonomy and freedom. 
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Ever since the Communist siege of Pleiku in 
February 1965 galvanized the U.S. into action 
in the air and an ensuing buildup on the 
ground, the mations of the crescent have 
stood up and gone their own way with a new 
assurance that Chinese Communism need 
not be the battering wave of the future. 
There is no longer much talk of the “domino 
theory,” which held that the fall of Viet 
Nam would be followed in quick succession 
by the fall of other nations in the area, pre- 
cisely because no one any longer talks seri- 
ously of the fall of Viet Nam—or feels like a 
domino. 

The Philippines and South Korea, though 
expectable American allies, have both shown 
their confidence in U.S. determination by 
sending troops to Viet Nam. Thailand has 
given the use of airbases to the U.S. while 
moving vigorously, with American help, to 
counter Communist insurgency in its 
troubled northeastern provinces. At the 
other extreme, Indonesia, not long ago Pe- 
king's most belligerent camp follower, has 
turned on its own Communist Party, ousted 
it from infiuence and well-nigh annihilated 
it. This, in turn, has led to the end of the 
Indonesia-Malaysian confrontation that for 
so long kept that part of Asia tense. 

Burma’s neutralist strongman Ne Win, 
whose nation shares 1,200 miles of border 
with Red China, feels secure enough to take 
a 244-month trip abroad—including a visit to 
the U.S. that he hardly would have have con- 
sidered making a few months ago. Having 
bitterly broken away from Malaysia a year ago 
and first set out on a violently anti-American, 
pro-Peking trajectory, Singapore’s Lee Kuan 
Yew, himself a Chinese, has lately warmed 
up to Malaysia and now openly praises 
America’s role in Viet Nam. Faced by the 
xenophobic madness of the Red Guards, 
whose actions sent a cold shiver running 
through Asia, Japan is beginning to contem- 
plate a future in which Tokyo rather than 
Peking may emerge as the most important 
Asian capital. Even Prince Sihanouk’s Cam- 
bodia, which not so very long ago was trail- 
ing along after Peking, is now eyeing a safer 
seat on the fence. And it may not be too 
much to say that Red China's setbacks 
helped to encourage North Korea to proclaim 
its own path of independent Communism: 
Like others—and perhaps more than others— 
Asians favor the side of the winner, and, 
says Thailand's National Development Minis- 
ter Pote Sarasin, “Everyone is now convinced 
that the future does not lie with the Com- 
munists.” 


RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


One measure of the success of the U.S. po- 
sition in Asia is that there is already serious 
discussion about the nature, the size and the 
role of the U.S. presence there once the shoot- 
ing stops in Viet Nam. No one predicts that 
the war in Viet Nam will end quickly or eas- 
ily, but end it some day must—and it is not 
too early for the U.S. to begin thinking about 
the postwar period. Since it was the massive 
arrival of U.S. troops in Viet Nam that spelled 
the difference in the conflict, it is not sur- 
prising that discussions about both peace 
and postwar plans have begun to whirl 
around one word: withdrawal. 

In the broadest sense of the word, the U.S. 
will never withdraw from Asia. The U.S. has 
been an Asian power ever since Commodore 
Matthew Perry's black ships opened up Japan 
in 1853-54. Five of its states border on the 
Pacific, and one is smack in the middle of it. 
The U.S. fought a major war against Japan 
to defend its interests in Asia, spilled Ameri- 
can blood again in Korea to stop Communist 
aggression and last week saw the number of 
its dead in Viet Nam rise to 5,000. It is com- 
mitted to the defense of Taiwan, has treaties 
with 18 Asian nations, supplies food and 
other foreign ald without which India and 
Pakistan could scarcely manage. The U.S, 
not only has rights in Asia but also responsi- 
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bilities, and it could no more withdraw from 
Asia in any absolute sense than it could 
from Europe. 

The question, then, is one of withdrawal of 
troops—not of influence, power, interest or 
aid. Hanoi, of course, has made immediate 
U.S. troop withdrawal the preposterous pre- 
condition for any peace negotiations, and 
Charles de Gaulle echoed the same line three 
weeks ago in á speech in Cambodia that 
called for the U.S. to begin a programmed 
troop withdrawal. But since such a pull-out 
would be tantamount to handing South Viet 
Nam over to the Communists right now, any 
genuine move toward withdrawal must await 
ironclad guarantees that the Communists 
Will also withdraw. In his Labor Day speech, 
President Johnson succinctly stated the U.S. 
position: “If anyone will show me the time 
schedule when aggression and infiltration 
will be halted, then I will lay on the table the 
schedule for the withdrawal of all our forces 
from Viet Nam.“ 


A SECOND CARD TO PLAY 


The language could hardly be plainer, but 
a surprising number of people doubt that the 
U.S. will ever withdraw its troops from Asia 
under any circumstances. This is partly the 
Administration’s own fault, the legacy of 
having been less than totally honest in the 
past about other aspects of the war. Buta 
larger reason lies in the very magnitude’ of 
the U.S, commitment to the Asian mainland: 
the 330,000 troops and airmen now stationed 
in Viet Nam and Thailand, the dozen major 
airfields constructed or abuilding, the giant 
port complexes of Cam Ranh Bay in South 
Viet Nam and Sattahip in Thailand, the mas- 
sive infusion of material and equipment.) As 
others see it, these are the kind of Great 
Power investments that, once made, are ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible to relin- 

uish. 
wet, as hard as it may be for Asians and 
allies to believe it, the U.S. is both willing 
and anxious to withdraw its troops com- 
pletely from every part of the Asian main- 
land. Once peace is restored and guaran- 
teed, it intends to begin a withdrawal that 
it hopes will leave not a single U.S. fighting 
soldier on Asian soil. Says one of the Presi- 
dent's top advisers: “It is possible to say 
what sort of U.S. military presence we should 
like to have in Southeast Asia after the 
Viet Nam fighting is over. The answer is: 
none,” 

Does this policy mean that the U.S. will 
leave the nations of the Asian perimeter once 
again to the mercy of the Chinese Goliath? 
Not at all. Far from abandoning its role as 
a Pacific power for aggressors to reckon with, 
the U.S. has a second card to play along with 
its intention to withdraw from Asia: its 
equally firm intention to go back in—fast— 
when its interests so dictate or the needs of 
its allies require. In place of the static 
physical presence of military garrison forces, 
the U.S. intends to substitute the mobility 
created by modern technology. It means: 
bigger and ultimately faster aircraft that can 
move large number of troops quickly, the 
forward deployment of “floating depot” 
ships, pre-positioned supplies and equip- 
ment and the right to use the ports and 
bases left behind in such places as Thailand 
and Viet Nam. 

The Pentagon has increased its airlift 
capability by 300% since 1961, will raise it by 
1,000% by 1971. By then, the Lockheed 
C-5A transport, able to carry at least 600 
men, will be in operation. A mere 25 of the 
big planes can airlift an average infantry 
division of 15,000 without their equipment 
much of which will already be in Asia. 
Thailand, for example, is already. stocked 
with enough combat equipment for an army 
brigade of 6,000 men, and Okinawa ware- 
houses hold enough for a full division. De- 
pot ships, such as those now stationed in 
Subic Bay in the Philippines, will sail to 
supply airlifted troops within a few days of 
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their arrival. With such new mobility— 
and careful intelligence estimates of any 
brewing armed aggression—U.S, forces in- 
tend to arrive back on the mainland before 
any enemy can fully get in harness. 


THE YO-YO STRATEGY 


Even if the U.S.’s large investments in 
facilities in Southeast Asia are never again 
required for military purposes, they hardly 
constitute a compelling reason for a postwar 
U.S. presence. Says a top State Department 
officer: “This is a country with a na- 
tional product of around $740 billion. No 
one should ever underestimate our ability to 
waste a few million dollars.” In fact, as the 
officer well knows, the facilities will not be 
wasted: plans are already under way for 
their postwar use. The Stanford Research 
Institute is making an engineering study of 
civilian uses for Cam Ranh Bay, and another 
survey is plotting the peacetime uses of Viet 
Nam's airfields. The bulldozers, graders and 
other equipment now in use will not be re- 
patriated, but given to the Vietnamese. 

The U.S. ability to move back into Asia 
quickly should provide an adequate assur- 
ance to friends and a deterrent to trouble- 
makers. And there are compelling reasons 
that make this kind of withdrawal strategy 
welcome to both the U.S. and the Asians. 
U.S. power, which must cope with responsi- 
bilities the world over, needs to be as flexible 
and mobile as possible. Washington learned 
a lesson from both World War I and the 
Korean War aftermaths: the longer a divi- 
sion remains committed in a foreign country 
such as West Germany or South Korea after 
the guns fall silent, the more difficult is it to 
redeploy it elsewhere in an emergency—often 
because U.S. troops become pawns in foreign 
politics. 

From the point of view of the Asians, a 
withdrawal of American troops under the 
right circumstances would be even more wel- 
come. Because of their comparative affluence 
and their massive backup needs, U.S. forces 
inevitably distort and disrupt local econo- 
mies. Necessary as the U.S. military presence 
is in Asia now, few Asian leaders are very 
happy about it—or want it to continue in- 
definitely in the future. Their sentiments 
spring from pride and from fears that mas- 
sive American garrisons will destroy tradi- 
tional cultural values and unduly shape local 
political decisions. “There is a feeling 
among Asians,” says Edwin Reischauer, for- 
mer U.S. Ambassador to Japan, “that they 
should be running their own affairs without 
being led and pushed by us. They want to 
be sure they are deciding their own fate and 
that we, as outsiders, are only playing a 
supplementary role.” 

There are limits, in any case, to just what 
the U.S. can do in Asia. It cannot—and, in 
fact, does not want to—exert control over 
the political and social life of Asian nations. 
Despite the fact that both India and Paki- 
stan largely depend on American aid for 
their viability, for example, Washington 
failed in its efforts to end last year’s Indo- 
Pakistani war. But in the national life-or- 
death issue of survival in the face of Com- 
munist subversion in Asia, only the U.S. is 
powerful enough to check the Chinese export 
and exploitation of revolutions. 

Despite their understandable desire to see 
U.S. troops leave once they have done their 
job, Asians may need some time to get ac- 
customed to an American presence and pro- 
tection based on mobility from afar—and 
hence largely invisible. Some Pentagon 
planners foresee a transition period in Asia 
that will be marked by a sort of Yo-Yo strat- 
egy. In times of tension, there could be U.S. 
maneuvers and training exercises that would 
dispatch men and planes to friendly South- 
east Asian fields, pull the patrolling Seventh 
Fleet into allied ports, Then, as the tension 
subsided, the G,I.’s would be pulled back to 
the U.S., the ships head back out into the 
Pacific. 
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Once it has healed the wounds of Viet 
Nam, the U.S. hopes for an Asian future that 
will be more and more mastered by Asians 
themselves. In Viet Nam, it has bought time 
for independent Asians to get on with the 
business of nation building; over. the next 
decade, it will pour out at least $1 billion a 
year to provide economic thrust, including 
funds for a vast Mekong Delta project. Its 
goal is a community of non-Communist, 
though not necessarily aggressively anti- 
Communist, Asian nations that will act as a 
balance to Red China and create a pattern of 
practical meaningful cooperation. 


PACIFIC COMMUNITY 
Under the aegis of what the U.S. has al- 


ready accomplished in Viet Nam, a new Asian 


cooperativeness is, in fact, already emerging. 
All told, the free nations of Asia have em- 
barked upon more cooperative action in the 
past year than ever before in their thousands 
of years of history. Though often histori- 
cally at odds, Cambodia, Laos, Thailand and 
Viet Nam are working together on joint de- 
velopment of the immense resources of the 
Mekong River. Malaysia, the Philippines 
and Thailand have set up the Association 
for Southeast Asia, an economic and social 
alliance aimed at ultimately achieving a 
Common Market. 

A broader alliance of nine nations, rang- 
ing from New Zealand to Japan, recently 
formed the Asian and Pacific Council 
(ASPAC) for closer cooperation, Nineteen 
Asian and Pacific nations joined together in 
December 1965 to participate in the $1 bil- 
lion Asian Development Bank. Japan and 
South Korea, ending more than half a cen- 
tury of hostility, last June signed an accord 
under which Japan will provide $800 million 
for Korean modernization. Indonesia’s new 
regime last week returned to the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East (ECAFE)—another form of Asian 
togetherness. 

Given time, the free Asians should be able 
to act together to speed up their own de- 
velopment, alded by U.S. money, technical 
assistance and encouragement. The U.S. 
hopes that they will also create the resources 
necessary to cope with insurgency from 
within largely on their own—and some day 
even swing enough moral and military force 
to discourage Peking’s more violent designs. 
What is growing up in Asia with U.S. help 
is the beginning of a Pacific Community, 
much as the free world is already linked 
in the Atlantic Community. Once the war 
in Viet Nam is ended, the U.S. sees no reason 
why it should not watch and cheer that com- 
munity from its own shores, ready to act to 
protect its members against aggression, but 
willing to let Asia select its own path into 
the modern world. 


— 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 24, 1966] 
THE PEACE OFFER 


The proposal of the United States which 
Ambassador Goldberg laid before the United 
Nations Assembly makes it perfectly clear 
that peace in Vietnam can be had whenever 
North Vietnam wishes to have peace. And 
it is to Hanol that the statesmen and writers 
and citizens who cry for peace now ought to 
address their petitions. 

The United States will stop its bombing of 
North. Vietnam whenever North Vietnam’s 
government is willing to bring an end to its 
military activities against South Vietnam. 
The United States is ready to withdraw all 
its forces whenever other countries will agree 
on a supervised withdrawal of all forces. 
There will be no bar to negotiations relating 
to the Viet Cong’s place at the negotiating 
table. This is the substance of the American 
position, The response of Hanoi ought to 
disclose whether or not it may lead to peace. 

If there is no response to the questions of 
the United States, posed by Ambassador 
Goldberg, it ought to begin to dawn on hon- 
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est critics of American policy that it takes 
two to make peace just as surely as it takes 
two to make a quarrel. Peace in Vietnam 
is not something that can be achieved uni- 
laterally, except by absolute conquest or ab- 
solute surrender, The United States is not 
bent on peace by conquest and it is not likely 
to accept peace by surrender. 

The Ambassador's speech is a welcome sign 
that the Government continues to explore 
every avenue and opportunity for a formal 
ending of the war. Actually, the Goldberg 
propositions open up the possibility of a de 
facto peace as well as a peace by negotiations. 
They may be dismissed by Hanoi with an out- 
pouring of traditional abuse, but the tender 
is not in vain. It has helped to make our 
position clear in the world and plain to 
Hanoi. More can hardly be expected of 
formal diplomacy. 

The Ambassador's careful delineation of 
American objectives in South Vietnam laid 
a solid groundwork for his peace proposals. 
He made a quiet and forceful, calm and de- 
liberate presentation of the situation as it is 
seen by the Government of the United States. 
Given the facts of the matter as he pre- 
sented them, it is difficult to see how this 
country could have any policy other than the 
one it is pursuing. 

That policy, in its broadest terms, pre- 
cludes neither the formal offer of peace nor 
the alteration of military tactics, if and when 
that becomes appropriate. American inter- 
ests permit this country to accept any peace 
that leaves South Vietnam to determine for 
itself the vital choices of policy that belong 
to the people of South Vietnam. Peace can 
be had readily whenever Hanol is willing to 
allow its small neighbor the right of self- 
determination. : 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


‘Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the unfinished business be laid be- 
fore the Senate. 

The PRESIDING: OFFICER (Mr. 
Byr of Virginia in the chair). Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14745) making appropriations for the 
Departments of Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum and ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. ; 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 minutes, without the time being 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there has 
been considerable objection to section 
207 of the bill, which deals with problems 
relating to title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the problems of hospital 
desegregation. Section 207 appears at 
page 57 of the bill. 

It is the view of many Senators, that 
the present practices of HEW in respect 
of administering title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 do not run afoul of 
what is really desired in terms of the 
health of an individual patient who may 
be involved in desegregation practices. 

The Department gives us book and 
page on the fact that it actually admin- 
isters the law in a manner which takes 
into account the physical and mental 
well-being of individual patients. But 
what is bothering many Senators, Mr. 
President, and is the basis of an amend- 
ment—which, alone or with other Sena- 
tors, I hope to present in due course— 
is that the language that is used in sec- 
tion 207 might lead to an abuse—that 
is, the elimination of a whole program 
under title VI by mass certifications. 

It is that question, Mr. President, 
which is giving us pause, and it is that 
question which I hope very much—be- 
cause I really do not think that we are 
at odds with the real intent of the com- 
mittee—we can resolve. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I was 
present at the meeting of the subcom- 
mittee that discussed this particular sec- 
tion. I think we were all agreed on the 
objective to be accomplished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
3 minutes of the Senator have expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes to the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land [Mr. Pastore] on the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I quite 
agree that if we modify the language we 
can carry out the purpose and the de- 
sign of what is at stake here without 
too much trouble and with as little con- 
troversy as possible. 

All of us recognize the fact that the 
health of the patient is paramount. 
When that health is in danger of being 
jeopardized, according to the discretion 
of his or her doctor, in conjunction with 
hospital administration, certain con- 
sideration should be given to that situa- 
tion, and that is all we are trying to do. 

I think in due time we can modify 
this language to carry out that intent 
without defeating the purpose of titles 
VI and VII of the civil rights bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the time not be 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll. 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and without 
objection, the amendment will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 52, line 10, strike “$7,000,000” and 
substitute therefor, “$7,570,000”. 

On page 52, lines 10 and 11, strike 
“$1,249,000” and substitute therefor “$1,- 
606,000”. 

On page 52, line 12, strike “$2,782,000” 
and substitute therefor “$3,352,000”. 

On page 52, line 13, strike “$603,000” and 
substitute therefor “$960,000”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, this 
amendment seeks to restore an amount 
of money which has been cut from the 
office of the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, relating to enforce- 
ment of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

The original request of the Department 
was- $4,312,000.. This was cut by the 
House to $3,385,000. We are seeking to 
restore the amount, and the 70 positions 
which are involved which cost $927,000. 

If Senators will look at page 71 of the 
report they will find that the committee 
which reported the bill states: 

The committee agrees with this action. 


If Senators will look at the report—I 
wish to emphasize that the civil rights 
questions in this bill are raised by two 
provisions. One is the provision which 
I am seeking to revise now. The other is 
the provision I spoke about a while ago, 
the so-called section 207, which deals 
with hospital desegregation. 

We have deferred presenting that 
amendment until later in the afternoon 
because I and the members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations are convinced 
that present practice already represents 
the views of the committee itself on what 
we are trying to accomplish. We shall 
wait to see if they can possibly accept the 
amendment. 

In the meantime, I have presented this 
amendment which deals with other as- 
pects of the civil rights questions raised 
by the bill. The reason that this added 
assistance in the Secretary’s office was 
stricken is clear in the report and I can- 
not do anything to change the report; 
that is not subject to amendment on the 
fioor. That reason is objections to the 
revised guidelines now used by HEW. 
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The question which the committee raises 

in its report is this: The committee ob- 

jects very strongly to guidelines issued 
by the Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare earlier in 1966. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the guide lines entitled “Guide 
Lines for School Desegregation,” dated 
March 1, 1966, be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the guide- 
lines were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

REVISED STATEMENT OF POLICIES FOR SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION PLANS UNDER TITLE VI oF 
THE Cry. RIGHTS ACT or 1964 

(Superseding the General Statement of Poli- 
cies Issued in April 1965—45 CFR, Part 181) 


Subpart A—Applicability of this statement of 
policies 


$ 181.1 Title VI and the HEW Regulation 

Section 601 of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 provides that: 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance.” 

As required by Section 602 of Title VI, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has issued a Regulation to assure the 
elimination of discrimination in Federal aid 
programs it administers. The HEW Regula- 
tion was published as Part 80 of Title 45, Code 
of Federal Regulations (45 CFR Part 80). 
$ 181.2 Compliance by School Systems Elim- 

inating Dual School Structure 

To be eligible for Federal aid, a school sys- 
tem must act to eliminate any practices in 
violation of Title VI, including the continued 
maintenance of a dual structure of separate 
schools for students of different races. The 
HEW Regulation recognizes two methods of 
meeting this requirement: (1) a desegrega- 
tion order of a Federal Court; or (2) a vol- 
untary desegregation plan. 


§ 181.3 Purpose of This Statement of Poli- 
i 


cies 

This Statement of Policies applies to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school systems 
undergoing desegregation to eliminate a dual 
school structure. It sets forth the require- 
ments which voluntary desegregation plans 
must meet for the Commissioner to deter- 
mine under the HEW Regulation that a plan 
is adequate to accomplish the purposes of 
Title VI. This Statement supersedes the 
“General Statement of Policies Under Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 Respecting 
Desegregation of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,” issued in April 1965 and published 
as 45 CFR Part 181. 
$ 181.4 Initial Demonstration of Compliance 

To be eligible for Federal aid, a school 
system must first assure the Commissioner 
that it will comply with Title VI and the 
HEW Regulation. It must submit the form 
of assurance that meets its circumstances, 
under §§ 181.5, 181.6, or 181.7 below. 


§181.5 Systems Without Dual School 
Structure 

(a) Submission of Form 441. A school 
system which does not maintain any char- 
acteristics of a dual school structure may 
initially demonstrate compliance by sub- 
mitting HEW Form 441. This is an assur- 
ance of full and immediate compliance with 
Title VI. 

(b) Resubmission Not Required. A school 
system which has appropriately submitted 
HEW Form 441 need not submit a new copy 
with subsequent requests for Federal aid, but 
need only affirm when requested that the as- 
surance submitted continues in effect. 

(c) Supplemetnation of Assurance. The 
Commissioner may require supplementation 
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of HEW Form 441 when he has reasonable 

cause to believe that there is a failure to 

comply with any provision of Title VI or the 

HEW Regulation. 

§181.6 Systems Under Federal Court Order 
for Desegregation 

(a) Submission of Order, A school sys- 
tem under a Federal court desegregation or- 
der which meets the requirements of the 
HEW Regulation may submit, as evidence of 
compliance with Title VI, a copy of the court 
order, together with an asssurance that it 
will comply with the order, including any 
future modification, 

(b) Resubmission Not Required. A school 
system under a court order accepted by the 
Commissioner need not submit another copy, 
but must submit any modification not previ- 
ously submitted. 

(c) Revision of Court Orders. A school 
system under a court order for desegregation 
which is not in accord with current judicial 
standards is subject to legal action by the 
Department of Justice, or by the parties to 
the original suit, to modify the order to meet 
current standards. 

§ 181.7 Systems With Voluntary Desegrega- 
tion Plans 

(a) Submission of Form 441-B. A school 
system with a voluntary desegregation plan 
must provide an assurance that it will abide 
by the applicable requirements for such 
plans contained in this Statement of Policies. 
Such assurance may be given by submitting 
HEW Form 441-B to the Commissioner. 
After April 15, 1966 commitments of funds 
for new activities will be subject to deferral 
for school systems which have failed to sub- 
mit HEW Form 441-B. 

(b) Changing Type of Plan. A school 
system may change from one type of deseg- 
regation plan to another if such action 
would eliminate segregation and all other 
forms of discrimination more expeditiously. 
A school system planning to change the type 
of its plan must submit a new plan meeting 
the requirements of this Statement of Poli- 
cies, together with HEW Form 441-B, for a 
determination by the Commissioner as to 
the adequacy of the plan to accomplish the 
purposes of Title VI. 

(c) Retaining Present Type of Plan. A 
school system with a desegregation plan ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner need not resub- 
mit its plan if it intends to continue under 
the same type of plan. If a plan accepted by 
the Commissioner fails to meet any require- 
ment under this Statement of Policies, the 
submission of HEW Form 441-B will be 
deemed to amend the plan so that it will 
meet such requirement. Amendments to 
the plan are not to be submitted unless 
requested. However, certain supporting 
materials must be submitted, as provided in 
Subparts B, C, D, and F below. 

(d) Initial Submittal of Plans. If no de- 
segregation plan has been submitted or ac- 
cepted for a school system, HEW Form 441-B 
and a plan meeting the requirements of this 
Statement of Policies must be submitted. 

[$$ 181.8 through 181.10 reserved] 
Subpart B—Basic requirements for all vol- 
untary desegregation plans 
$ 181.11 Various Types of Desegregation 

Plans 

It is the responsibility of a school system 
to adopt and implement a desegregation 
plan which will eliminate the dual school 
system and all other forms of discrimination 
as expeditiously as possible. No single type 
of plan is appropriate for all school systems. 
In some cases, the most expeditious means of 
desegregation is to close the schools originally 
established for students of one race, particu- 
larly where they are small and inadequate, 
and to assign all the students and teachers 
to desegregated schools. Another appropri- 
ate method is to reorganize the grade struc- 
ture of schools originally established for stu- 
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dents of different races so that these schools 
are fully utilized, on a desegregated basis, 
although each school contains fewer grades. 
In some cases desegregation is accomplished 
by the establishment of non-racial attend- 
ance zones. Under certain conditions, a plan 
based on free choice of school may be a way 
to undertake desegregation. In certain 
cases the purposes of Title VI may be most 
expeditiously accomplished by a plan apply- 
ing two or more of the foregoing procedures 
to certain schools or different grade levels. 
Based on consideration of all the circum- 
stances of a particular school system, the 
Commissioner may determine that its de- 
segregation plan is not adequate to accom- 
plish the purposes of Title VI, in which case 
he may require the adoption of an alterna- 
tive plan. In any case where the State edu- 
cation agency is pursuing policies and pro- 
grams for expediting the elimination of the 
dual school structure, the Commissioner will 
consider this factor in determining whether 
a particular type of plan is adequate for any 
given school system in such State. 


§ 181.12 Student Assignment Practices 

Title VI precludes a school system from 
any action or inaction designed to perpetuate 
or promote segregation or any other form of 
discrimination, or to limit desegregation or 
maintain what is essentially a dual school 
structure. Any educational opportunity of- 
fered by a school system must be available to 
students without regard to race, color, or na- 
tional origin. In particular, any academic 
tests or other procedures used in assigning 
students to schools, grades, classrooms, sec- 
tions, courses of study or for any other pur- 
pose must be applied uniformly to all stu- 
dents without regard to race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Curriculum, credit and promo- 
tion procedures must not be applied in such 
a way as to penalize or hamper students who 
transfer from one school to another pursuant 
to a desegregation plan. 


§ 181.13 Faculty and Staff 

(a) Desegregation of Staff. The racial 
composition of the professional staff of a 
school system, and of the schools in the sys- 
tem, must be considered in determining 
whether students are subjected to dis- 
crimination in educational programs, Each 
school system is responsible for correcting 
the effects of all past discriminatory practices 
in the assignment of teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff. 

(b) New Assignments. Race, color, or na- 
tional origin may not be a factor in the 
hiring or assignment to schools or within 
schools of teachers and other professional 
staff, including student teachers and staff 
serving two or more schools, except to correct 
the effects of past discriminatory assign- 
ments. 

(c) Dismissals. Teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff may not be dismissed, de- 
moted, or passed over for retention, promo- 
tion, or rehiring, on the ground of race, color, 
or national origin. In any instance where 
one or more teachers or other professional 
staff members are to be displaced as a result 
of desegregation, no staf vacancy in the 
school system may be filled through recruit- 
ment from outside the system unless the 
school officials can show that no such dis- 
placed staff member is qualified to fill the 
vacancy. If as a result of desegregation, 
there is to be a reduction in the total pro- 
fessional staff of the school system, the 
qualifications of all staff members in the 
system must be evaluated in selecting the 
staff members to be released. 

(d) Past Assignments. The pattern of as- 
signment of teachers and other professional 
staff among the various schools of a system 
may not be such that schools are identifiable 
as intended for students of a particular race, 
color, or national origin, or such that teach- 
ers or other professional staff of a particular 
race are concentrated in those schools where 
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all, or the majority, of the students are of 
that race. Each school system has a positive 
duty to make staff assignments and reassign- 
ments necessary to eliminate past discrimi- 
natory assignment patterns. Staff desegrega- 
tion for the 1966-67 school year must include 
significant progress beyond what was ac- 
complished for the 1965-66 school year in the 
desegregation of teachers assigned to schools 
on a regular full-time basis. Patterns of 
staff assignment to initiate staff desegrega- 
tion might include, for example: (1) Some 
desegregation of professional staff in each 
school in the system, (2) the assignment of a 
significant portion of the professional staff 
of each race to particular schools in the sys- 
tem where their race is a minority and where 
special staff training programs are estab- 
lished to help with the process of staff deseg- 
regation, (3) the assignment of a significant 
portion of the staff on a desegregated basis 
to those schools in which the student body 
is desegregated, (4) the reassignment of the 
staff of schools being closed to other schools 
in the system where their race is a minority, 
or (5) an alternative pattern of assignment 
which will make comparable progress in 
bringing about staff desegregation success- 
fully. 

§ 181.14 Services, Facilities, Activities, and 

Pro; 


grams 

(a) General. Each school system is respon- 
sible for removing any segregation and any 
other form of discrimination affecting stu- 
dents in connection with all services, facili- 
ties, activities and programs (including 
transportation, athletics, and other. extra- 
curricular activities) that may be conducted 
— 3 by or affiliated with the schools 
of the 

(b) Specific Situations. 

(1) A student attending school for the 
first time on a desegregated basis may not be 
subject to any disqualification or waiting pe- 
riod for participation in activities and pro- 
grams, including athletics, which might 
otherwise apply because he is a transfer stu- 
dent. 

(2) If transportation services are fur- 
nished, sponsored or utilized by a school 
system, dual or segregated transportation 
systems and any other form of discrimination 
must be eliminated. Routing and schedul- 
ing of transportation must be planned on the 
basis of such factors as economy and effi- 
clency, and may not operate to impede de- 
segregation. Routes and schedules must be 
changed to the extent necessary to comply 
with this provision. 

(3) All school-related use of athletic fields, 
meeting rooms, and all other school-related 
services, facilities, activities, and programs, 
such as commencement exercises and parent- 
teacher meetings, which are open to persons 
other than enrolled students, must be open 
to all such persons and must be conducted 
without segregation or any other form of 
discrimination. 

(4) All special educational programs, such 
as pre-school, summer school and adult edu- 
cation, and any educational program newly 
instituted, must be conducted without seg- 
regation or any other form of discrimina- 
tion. Free choice desegregation procedures 
normally may not be applied to such pro- 
grams. 

§ 181.15 Unequal Educational Programs and 
Facilities 

In addition to the changes made in student 
assignment practices under its desegregation 
plan, each school system is responsible for 
removing all other forms of discrimination 
on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin. For example, some school systems 
still maintain small, inadequate schools that 
were originally established for students of 
a particular race and are still used primarily 
or exclusively for the education of students 
of such race. If the facilities, teaching ma- 
terials, or educational program available to 
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students in such a school are: inferior to 
those generally available in the schools of 
the system, the school authorities will nor- 
mally be required immediately to assign such 
students to other schools in order to dis- 
continue the use of the inferior school. 
§ 181.16 Attendance Outside School System of 
Residence 

No arrangement may be made nor permis- 
sion granted for students residing in one 
school system to attend school in another 
school system in any case (1) where the re- 
sult would tend to limit desegregation or 
maintain what is essentially a dual school 
structure in either system, or (2) where such 
attendance is not available to all students 
without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. 
§ 181.17 Official Support for Desegregation 

Plan 


(a) Community Support. School officials 
must take steps to encourage community 
support and acceptance of their desegrega- 
tion plan. They are responsible for prepar- 
ing students, teachers and all other person- 
nel, and the community in ‘general, for the 
successful desegregation of the school system. 

(b) Information to the Public. Full in- 
formation concerning the desegregation plan 
must be furnished freely to the public and 
to all television and radio stations and all 
newspapers serving the community. Copies 
of all reports on student and staff assign- 
ments required under § 181.18 below must 
be available for public inspection at the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of the school 
system. 

(c) Protection of Persons Affected. Each 
school system is responsible for the effective 
implementation of its desegregation plan. 
Within their authority, school officials are 
responsible for the protection of persons ex- 
ercising rights under, or otherwise affected 
by; the plan. They must take appropriate 
action with regard to any student or staff 
member who interferes with the successful 
operation of the plan, whether or not on 
school grounds. If officials of the school sys- 
tem are not able to provide sufficient pro- 
tection, they must seek whatever assistance 
is necessary from other appropriate Officials, 
§ 181.18 Reports 

(a) Anticipated Enrollment. By April 15 
of each year, or by 15 days after the close of 
the spring choice period in the case of plans 
based on free choice of schools, each school 
system must report to the Commissioner the 
anticipated student enrollment, by race, 
color, or national origin, and by grade of 
each school, for the following school year. 
The report submitted for the 1966-67 school 
year must also include the comparable data 
for the 1965-66 school year. Any subsequent 
substantial change in anticipated enrollment 
affecting. desegregation must be reported 
promptly to the Commissioner, 

(b) Planned Staj Assignments. By April 
15 of each year, each school system must 
report to the Commissioner the planned 
assignments of professional staff to each 
school for the following year, by race, color, 
or national origin and by grade, or where 
appropriate, by subject taught or position 
held. The report for April 15, 1966 must also 
include the comparable data for the 1965- 
66 school year. Any subsequent change in 
planned staff assignments affecting staff de- 
segregation must be reported promptly to the 
Commissioner. 

(c) Actual Data. As soon as possible after 
the opening of its schools in the fall, but in 
any case within 30 days thereafter, each 
school system must determine and promptly 
report to the Commissioner the actual data 
for the items covered in the reports called 
for under (a) and (b) above. 

(d) Attendance Outside System of Resi- 
dence, The reports called for under (a) and 
(c) above must include a statement covering 
(1) all students who reside within the 
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boundaries of the school system but attend 
school in another system, and (2) all stu- 
dents who reside outside but attend a school 
within the system. This statement must 
set forth, for each group of students included 
in (1) and (2) above, the number of stu- 
dents, by race, color, or national origin, by 
grade, by school and school system attended, 
and by school system of residence, 

(e) Consolidation or Litigation. A school 
system which is to undergo consolidation 
with another system or any other change in 
its boundaries, or which is involved in any 
litigation affecting desegregation, must 
promptly report the relevant facts and cir- 
cumstances to the Commissioner, 

(f) Other Reports. The Commissioner 
may require a school system to submit other 
reports relating to its compliance with Title 
VI. 


§ 181.19 Records 

A school system must keep available for 
not less than three years all records relating 
to personnel actions, transportation, includ- 
ing routes and schedules, and student assign- 
ments and transfers, including all choice 
forms and transfer applications submitted 
to the school system. The Commissioner 
may require retention for a longer period in 
individual cases. 


[§§ 181.20 through 181.30 reserved] 


Subpart C—Additional requirements for vol- 
untary desegregation plans based on geo- 
graphic attendance zones 


$ 181.31 General 

A voluntary desegregation plan based in 
whole or in part on geographic attendance 
zones must meet the requirements of this 
Subpart for all students whose assignment 
to schools is determined by such zones. The 
general requirement for desegregation plans 
set forth elsewhere in this Statement of 
Policies are also applicable. 


§ 181.82 Attendance Zones 

A single system of non-racial attendance 
zones must be established. A school system 
may not use zone boundaries or feeder pat- 
terns designed to perpetuate or promote 
segregation, or to limit desegregation or main- 
tain what is essentially a dual school struc- 
ture. A school system planning (1) to de- 
segregate certain grades by means of geo- 
graphic attendance zones and other grades by 
means of free choice of schools, or (2) to 
include more than one school of the same 
level in one or more attendance zones and to 
offer free choice of all schools within such 
zones, must show that such an arrangement 
will most expeditiously eliminate segregation 
and all other forms of discrimination. In 
any such case, the procedures followed for the 
offer, exercise and administration of free 
choice of schools must conform to the pro- 
visions of Subpart D below. 
$181.83 Assignment to School in Zone of 

Residence 

Regardless of any previous attendance at 
another school, each student must be assigned 
to the school serving his zone of residence, 
and may be transferred to another school 
only in those cases which meet the following 
requirements: 

(a) Transfer for Speical Needs. A student 
who requires a course of study not offered at 
the school serving his zone, or who is physi- 
cally handicapped, may be permitted, upon 
his written application, to transfer to another 
school which is designed to fit, or offers 
courses for, his special needs. 

(b) Minority Transfer Policy. A school 
system may (1) permit any student to trans- 
fer from a school where students of his race 
are a majority to any other school, within the 
system, where students of his race are a 
minority, or (2) assign students on such 
basis. 

(c) Special Plan Provisions. A student 
who specifically qualifies to attend another 
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school pursuant to the proyisions of a de- 
segregation plan accepted by the Commis- 
sioner may be permitted, upon his written 
application, to transfer to such other school, 
§ 181.34 Notice 

(a) Individual. Notice. On a convenient 
date between March 1 and April 30 in each 
year, each school system must distribute, by 
first class mail, a letter to the parent, or 
other adult person acting as parent, of each 
student who is then enrolled, except high 
school seniors expected to graduate, giving 
the name and location of the school to which 
the student has been assigned for the coming 
school year pursuant to the desegregation 
plan, and information concerning the bus 
service between his school and his neighbor- 
hood. All these letters must be mailed on 
the same day. Each letter must be accom- 
panied by a notice, in a form prescribed by 
the Commissioner, explaining the desegrega- 
tion plan. The same letter and notice must 
also be furnished, in person or by mail, to the 
parent of each prospective student, including 
each student planning to enter the first grade 
or kindergarten, as soon as the school system 
learns that he plans to enroll. 

(b) Published Notice. The school system 
must arrange for the conspicuous publica- 
tion of an announcement, identical with the 
text of the notice provided for under (a) 
above, in the newspaper most generally cir- 
culated in the community, on or shortly be- 
fore the date of mailing under (a) above. 
Publication as a legal notice is not sufficient. 
Whenever any revision of attendance zones 
is proposed, the school system must simi- 
larly arrange for the conspicuous publication 
of an announcement at least 30 days before 
any change is to become effective, naming 
each school to be affected and describing the 
proposed new zones. Coples of all material 
published hereunder must also be given at 
that time to all television and radio stations 
serving the community. 

(c) Maps Available to Public. A street or 
road map showing the boundaries of, and 
the school serving, each attendance zone 
must be freely available for public inspec- 
tion at the office of the Superintendent. 
Each school in the system must have freely 
available for public inspection a map show- 
ing the boundaries of its attendance area. 
$181.35 Reports 

(a) Attendance Zones. The report sub- 
mitted under 5 181.18 (a) by April 15 of each 
year must be accompanied by a map, which 
must show the name and location of each 
school facility planned to be used during the 
coming school year, the attendance zones for 
each school in effect during the current 
school year, and any changes in the attend- 
ance zones planned for the coming school 
year, The map need not be of professional 
quality. A clipping of each newspaper an- 
nouncement and any map published under 
§ 181.34 (b) or (c) above must be sent to 
the Commissioner within three days after 
publication and, in the case of proposed re- 
visions, must be accompanied by data show- 
ing the estimated change in attendance, by 
race, color, or national origin and by grade, 
and in the racial composition of the profes- 
sional staff, at each school to be affected. 

(b) Attendance Outside Zone of Residence. 
Whenever a student is permitted to attend 
a school other than that serving his zone 
of residence, and whenever a request for such 
attendance is denied, the school system must 
retain records showing (1) the school and 
grade applied for, (2) the zone of the stu- 
dent’s residence and his grade therein, (3) 
the race, color, or national origin of the stu- 
dent, (4) the reason stated for the request, 
and (5) the reason the request is granted 
or denied. Whenever the total number of 
transfers permitted from any school exceeds 
two percent of the student enrollment at 
that school, the relevant facts must be re- 
ported promptly to the Commissioner. 
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188 181.86 through 181.40 reserved] 


Subpart D—Additional Requirements jor 
_ Voluntary. Desegregation Plans on Free 
Choice of Schools 


§ 181.41 General 

A voluntary desegregation plan based in 
whole or in part on free choice of schools 
must meet the requirements of this Subpart 
for all students whose assignmert to schools 
is determined by free choice. The general 
requirements for desegregation plans set 
forth elsewhere in this Statement of Policies 
are also applicable. 


§ 181.42 Who May Exercise Choice 

A choice of schools may be exercised by a 
parent or other adult person serving as the 
student’s parent. A student may exercise 
his own choice if he (1) is exercising a choice 
for the ninth or a higher grade, or (2) has 
reached the age of fif teen at the time of the 
exercise of choice. Such a choice by a stu- 
dent is controlling unless a different choice 
is exercised for him by his parent, or other 
adult person acting as his parent, during the 
period in which the student exercises his 
choice. Each reference in this Subpart to a 
student exercising a choice means the exer- 
cise of the choice by a parent or such other 
adult, or by the student himself, as may be 
appropriate under this provision. 


§ 181.43 Annual Mandatory Exercise. of 
Choice 

Each student must be required to exercise 
a free choice of schools once annually. A 
student may not be enrolled or assigned to 
a school without exercising his choice, ex- 
cept as provided in § 181.45 below. 

§ 181.44 Choice Period 

A period of at least 30 days must be pro- 
vided for exercising choice, to commence no 
earlier than March 1 and to end no later 
than April 30, preceding the school year for 
which choice is to be exercised. The Commis- 
sioner may require an additional period of 
different dates for a particular school system. 
No preference in school assignment may be 
given on the basis of an early exercise of 
choice during the choice period. 

§ 181.45 Failure To Exercise Choice 

A failure to exercise a choice within the 
choice period does not excuse a student from 
exercising his choice, which may be done at 
any time before he commences school for 
the year with respect to which the choice 
appiles. However, any such late cholce must 
be subordinated to the choices of students 
who exercised choice during the choice 
period. If by a week after school opens there 
is any student who has not yet exercised his 
choice of school, he must be assigned to the 
school nearest his home where space is avail- 
able. Standards for determining available 
space must be applied uniformly throughout 
the system. 

§ 181.46 Letters to Parents, Notices, 
Choice Forms 

(a) Mailings. On the first day of the 
choice period, each school system must dis- 
tribute, by first class mail, a letter, an ex- 
planatory notice, and a choice form, to the 
parent or other adult person acting as parent 
of each student who is then enrolled, except 
high school seniors expected to graduate, to- 
gether with a return envelope addressed to 
the Superintendent. The texts for the letter, 
notice, and choice form to be used must be 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner. 

(b) Extra Copies, Extra copies of the 
letter, the notice, and the choice form must 
be freely available to parents, students, pro- 
spective students, and the general public, at 
each school in the system and at the office of 
the Superintendent, 

(c) Content of Choice Form. Unless 
otherwise authorized or required by the Com- 
missioner, each choice form, as prepared by 
the school system for distribution, (1) must 
set forth the name and location of, and the 
grades offered at, each school, and (2) may 


and 
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inquire of the person exercising the choice 
only the name, address, and age of the stu- 
dent, the second and grade currently or most 
recently attended by the student, the school 
chosen, the signature of one parent or other 
adult person serying as parent or, where ap- 
propriate under § 181.42 above, the signature 
of the student, and the identity of the per- 
son signing. If necessary to provide infor- 
mation required by §§181.18 and 181.19 
above, or for other reports required by the 
Commissioner, the choice form may also ask 
the race, color, or national origin of the stu- 
dent. No statement of reasons for a par- 
ticular choice, or any other information, or 
any witness or other authentication, may be 
required or requested. No other choice form, 
including any pupil placement law form may 
be used by the school system in connection 
with the choice of a school. 

(d) Return of Choice Form. At the option 
of the person completing the choice form, it 
may be returned by mail or by hand to any 
school in the school system or to the office 
of the Superintendent, 

(e) Choices Not on Official Form. Exer- 
cise of choice may also be made by the 
submission in like manner of any other 
writing which sufficiently identifies the stu- 
dent and indicates that he has made a choice 
of a school. 


§ 181.47 Prospective Students 

Each prospective student, including each 
student planning to enter the first grade or 
kindergarten, must be required to exercise a 
free choice of schools before enrollment. 
Each such student must be furnished a 
copy of the prescribed letter, notice, and 
choice form, by mail or in person, on the 
date the choice period opens or as soon 
thereafter as the school system learns that 
he plans to enroll. Each must be given an 
opportunity to exercise his choice during the 
choice period. A prospective student exer- 
cising his choice after the choice period must 
be given at least one week to do s0. 


$181.48 Choice May Not Be Changed 

Once a choice has been submittted, it may 
not be changed for the school year to which 
it applies, whether during the choice period, 
after the choice period, or during that school 
year, except on request (1) in cases meeting 
the conditions set forth in § 181.50 below, 
(2) in case of a change of residence to a 
place where another school serving the stu- 
dent's grade level is closer than the school to 
which he is assigned under these provisions, 
and (3) in case of a compelling hardship. 
A student who cannot enter the school of 
his choice because the grade he is to enter 
is not offered at that school must be prompt- 
ly notified as soon as this is known and must 
be given the same opportunity to choose 
another school as is provided a prospective 
student under § 181.47 above. 


$ 181.49 Assignment According to Choice 
No choice may be denied in assigning stu- 
dents to schools for any reason other than 
overcrowding. In cases where overcrowding 
would result at one or more schools from 
the choices made, preference must be given 
on the basis of the proximity of schools to 
the homes of students, without regard to 
race, color, or national origin. No prefer- 
ence may be given to students for prior at- 
tendance at a school if such preference 
would deny other students their free choice 
of schools under the plan. In cases where 
this provision would result in unusual diffi- 
culty involving, for instance, students not 
being able to finish their senior year in a 
particular school, or students being unable 
to attend school with other members of the 
same family, or at a school having special 
courses required by a student, the relevant 
facts may be brought to the attention of the 
Commissioner for consideration of alterna- 
tive procedures, Any student whose choice 
is. denied under these provisions must be 
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notified in writing promptly and given his 
choice of each school in the system serving 
his grade level where space is available. 
Standards for determining overcrowding and 
available space that are applied uniformly 
throughout the system must be used if any 
choice is to be denied. Each student and 
his parent, or other adult person acting as 
parent, must be notified in writing of the 
name and location of the school to which the 
student is assigned hereunder promptly upon 
completion of p his first or any 
second choice. A school system may, at its 
option, give preference to any student whose 
choice is for a school at which students of his 
race are a minority. 
§ 181.50 Transfers for Special Needs 

Each student must attend the school to 
which he is assigned under the foregoing pro- 
visions, except that any student who requires 
a course of study not offered at that school, 
or who is physically handicapped, may be 
permitted, upon his written application, to 
transfer to another school which is designed 
to fit, or offers courses for, his special needs, 
§ 181.51 No limitation of Choice; Trans- 

» portation 

No factor, such as a requirement for health 
or birth records, academic or physical exami- 
nations, the operation of the school trans- 
portation system, or any other factor except 
overc: „ may limit or affect the assign- 
ment of students to schools on the basis of 
their choices. Where transportation is gen- 
erally provided, buses must be routed to the 
maximum extent feasible so as to serve each 
student choosing any school in the system. 
In any event, every student choosing either 
the formerly white or the formerly Negro 
school (or other school established for stu- 
dents of a particular race, color, or national 
origin) nearest his residence must be trans- 
ported to the school to which he is assigned 
under these provisions, whether or not it is 
his first choice, if that school is sufficiently 
distant from his home to make him eligible 
for transportation under generally applicable 
transportation rules, 
$181.52 Officials Not To Influence Choice 

No Official, teacher, or employee of the 
school system may require or request any 
student or prospective student to submit a 
choice form during the choice period other 
than by the prescribed letter, notice, and 
choice form. After the choice period, the 
school system must make all reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain a completed choice form from 
any student who has not exercised a choice. 
However, at no time may any official, teacher, 
or employee of the school system, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, seek to influence any 
parent, student, or any other person involved, 
in the exercise of a choice, or favor or penal- 
ize any person because of a choice made. 
Information concerning choices made by in- 
dividual students or schools to which they 
are assigned may not be made public. 
§ 181.53 Public Notice 

On or shortly before the date the choice 
period opens, the school system must arrange 
for the conspicuous publication of a notice 
describing the desegregation plan in the 
newspaper most generally circulated in the 
community. The text of the notice must be 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner, 
Publication as a legal notice is not sufficient. 
Copies of this notice must also be given at 
that time to all radio and television stations 
serving the community. Any other an- 
nouncement published by the school system 
concerning enrollment, such as might be 
made in connection with scheduling pre- 
enrollment procedures ‘for prospective first 
grade students, must (1) state clearly that 
under the desegregation plan a choice of 
school is required for each student whose 
choice has not yet been exercised, (2) de- 
scribe and state where copies of the pre- 
scribed letter, notice and choice form may be 
freely obtained in person, or by letter or 
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telephone request, and (3) state the period 

during which the choice may be exercised. 

§ 181.54 Requirements for Effectiveness of 
Free Choice Plans 

A free choice plan tends to place the bur- 
den of desegregation on Negro or other minor- 
ity group students and their parents. Even 
when school authorities undertake good 
faith efforts to assure its fair operation, the 
very nature of a free choice plan and the 
effect of longstanding community attitudes 
often tend to preclude or inhibit the exercise 
of a truly free choice by or for minority 
group students. 

For these reasons, the Commissioner will 
scrutinize with special care the operation of 
voluntary plans of desegregation in school 
systems which have adopted free choice 
plans. 

In determining whether a free choice plan 
is operating fairly and effectively, so as to 
materially further the orderly achievement 
of desegregation, the Commissioner will take 
into account such factors as community 
support for the plan, the efforts of the school 
system to eliminate the identifiability of 
schools on the basis of race, color, or national 
origin by virtue of the composition of staff 
or other factors, and the progress actually 
made in eliminating past discrimination and 
segregation. 

The single most substantial indication as 
to whether a free choice plan is actually 
working to eliminate the dual school struc- 
ture is the extent to which Negro or other 
minority group students have in fact trans- 
ferred from segregated schools. Thus; when 
substantial desegregation actually occurs 
under a free choice plan, there is strong 
evidence that the plan is operating effec- 
tively and fairly, and is currently acceptable 
as a means of meeting legal requirements. 
Conversely, where a free choice plan results 
in little or no actual desegregation, or where, 
having already produced some degree of de- 
segregation, it does not result in substantial 
progress, there is reason to believe that the 
plan is not operating effectively and may not 
be an appropriate or acceptable method of 
meeting constitutional and statutory re- 
quirements. 

As a general matter, for the 1966-67 school 
year the Commissioner will, in the absence 
of other evidence to the contrary, assume 
that a free choice plan is a viable and effec- 
tive means of completing initial stages of de- 
segregation in school systems in which a 
substantial percentage of the students have 
in fact been transferred from segregated 
schools. Where a small degree of desegrega~ 
tion has been achieved and, on the basis of 
the free choice registration held in the spring 
of 1966, it appears that there will not be a 
substantial increase in desegregation for the 
1966-67 school year, the Commissioner will 
review the working of the plan and will nor- 
mally require school officials to take addi- 
tional actions as a prerequisite to continued 
use of a free choice plan, even as an interim 
device. 

In districts with a sizable percentage of 
Negro or other minority group students, the 
Commissioner will, in general, be guided by 
the following criteria in scheduling free 
choice plans for review: 

(1) If a significant percentage of the stu- 
dents, such as 8 percent or 9 percent, trans- 
ferred from segregated schools for the 1965- 
66 school year, total transfers on the order 
of at least twice that percentage would nor- 
mally be expected. 

(2) If a smaller percentage of the students, 
such as 4 percent or 5 percent, transferred 
from segregated schools for the 1965-66 school 
year, a substantial increase in transfers 
would normally be expected, such as would 
bring the total to at least triple the per- 
centage for the 1965-66 school year. 

(3) If a lower percentage of students 
transferred for the 1965-66 school year, then 
the rate of increase in total transfers for the 
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1966-67 school year would normally be ex- 
pected to be proportionately greater than 
under (2) above. 

(4) If no students transferred from segre- 
gated schools under a free choice plan for 
the 1965-66 school year, then a very substan- 
tial start would normally be expected, to 
enable such a school system to catch up as 
quickly as possible with systems which 
started earlier. If a school system in these 
circumstances is unable to make such a start 
for the 1966-67 school year under a free 
choice plan, it will normally be required to 
adopt a different type of plan. 5 

Where there is substantial deviation from 
these expectations, and the Commissioner 
concludes, on the basis of the choices actually 
made and other available evidence, that the 
plan is not operating fairly, or is not effective 
to meet constitutional and statutory require- 
ments, he will require the school system to 
take additional steps to further desegrega- 
tion. 

Such additional steps may include, for 
example, reopening of the choice period, addi- 
tional meetings with parents and civic 
groups, further arrangements with State or 
local officials to limit opportunities for in- 
timidation, and other further community 
preparation, Where schools are still identi- 
fiable on the basis of staff composition as 
intended for students of a particular race, 
color, or national origin, such steps must in 
any such case include substantial further 
changes in staffing patterns to eliminate such 
identifiability. 

If the Commissioner concludes that such 
steps would be ineffective, or if they fail to 
remedy the defects in the operation of any 
free choice plan, he may require the school 
system to adopt a different type of desegre- 
gation plan. 

§ 181.55 Reports 

(a) Supporting Materials, Each school 
system must submit to the Commissioner a 
copy of the letter, notice, and choice form, 
all as prepared by the school system for dis- 
tribution, within three days after their first 
distribution, and must submit a clipping of 
all newspaper announcements published in 
accordance with § 181.53 above within three 
days after publication. 

(b) Data on Choices Not Being Honored. 
In any case, including the case of conflicting 
choices under § 181.42 above, here a student 
chooses a school where he would be in a 
racial minority, and (1) he is to be assigned 
to a school where he would be in a racial 
majority, or (2) the school system proposes 
not to process his choice for any reason, the 
relevant facts must be reported promptly to 
the Commissioner. 

(c) Transfers for Special Needs. Wherever 
a student is permitted, under §§ 181.48 or 
181.50 above, to attend a school other than 
the school to which he is or would be as- 
signed under the other applicable provisions 
hereof, and whenever a request for such at- 
tendance is denied, the school system must 
retain records showing (1) the school and 
grade applied for, (2) the school and grade 
to be transferred from, (3) the race, color, or 
national origin of the student, (4) the rea- 
son stated for the request, and (5) the reason 
the request is granted or denied. Whenever 
the total number of transfers permitted from 
any school exceeds two percent of the student 
enrollment at that school, the relevant facts 
must be reported promptly to the Commis- 
sioner. 


[$$ 181.56 through 181.60 reserved] 
Subpart E—Miscelianeous provisions 
§ 181.61 How To Submit Reports 
Each report to the Commissioner required 
under this Statement of Policies must be sent 
by first class mail addressed to the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Program, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C., 20202; 
$181.62 Alternative Administrative Proce- 
dures 
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If an administrative procedure provided for 
under this Statement of Policies is not ad- 
ministratively feasible in a particular situa- 
tion, the Commissioner may accept an alter- 
native procedure if he determines that it 
will accomplish the same purpose, 

§ 181.63 Revision of Statement of Policies 

The Commissioner may modify this State- 
ment of Policies as may be necessary to 
accomplish the purposes of Title VI, 


§ 181.64 Copies of Documents for State 
Agencies 

Each school system submitting any plan 
form or report to the Commissioner under 
this Statement of Policies must also submit 
a copy of such form or report to the appro- 
priate State education agency. 
$181.65 Choice Period Already Begun 

In the event that any school system with 
a desegregation plan based on free choice has 
begun or completed its free choice period for 
the 1966-67 school year prior to the date of 
issue of this Statement of Policies, the school 
system must immediately report to the Com- 
missioner its proposals for adapting its free 
choice procedures in such a way as to make 
them substantially conform to the provi- 
sions of this Statement of Policies. 

§ 181.66 Definitions 

As used in this part, 

(a) The term “Commissioner” means the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education or any offi- 
cial acting under assignment or delegation 
from him to carry out any of his functions 
under this Statement of Policies. 

(b) The term “discrimination” means dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin. 

(c) The term “dual school structure” 
means a system of separate school facilities 
for students based on race, color, or national 
origin. 
` (d) The term “HEW Form 441” means the 
printed document provided for the use of 
certain school systems by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, en- 
titled “Assurance of Compliance with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Regulation under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.“ 

(e) The term “HEW Form 441-B” means 
the printed document provided for the use of 
certain school systems by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare en- 
titled “Assurance of Compliance with the Re- 
vised Statement of Policies for School De- 
segregation Plans Under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.” 

(f) The term “HEW Regulation” means 
the Regulation issued pursuant to Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (Part 80, of Title 45, Code of Federal 
Regulations). 

(g) The term “parent” means an adult in- 
dividual who exercises parental control over, 
or is otherwise acting as parent of, a student 
or prospective student. 

(h) The term “school official” shall in- 
clude, but is not limited to, any person who 
serves on the governing board of a school sys- 
tem, or attends meetings of such board in 
an official capacity, and all administrative and 
supervisory personnel of a school system. 

) The term “school system” means, as the 
context may require, either (1) a legally con- 
stituted school authority (such as a local 
board of education) which has administra- 
tive control of one or more elementary or 
secondary schools, (2) the geographic area 
over which any such school authority has ad- 
ministrative control for school purposes, or 
(3) the schools and facilities over which any 
such school authority has administrative 
control. 

(j) The term “Statement of Policies” 
means this Revised Statement of Policies for 
School tion Plans under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
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(k) The term “Title VI’ means Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Public Law 
88-352, 42 U.S.C. 2000d to 2000d-4). 


[$$ 181.67 to 181,70 reserved] 


Subpart F—Desegregation plans not reach- 
ing all grades for the 1966-67 school year 
§ 181.71 Opportunity To Transfer in Grades 
Not Reached by Plan 

In any school system in which, for the 
school year 1966-67, there are grades not yet 
reached by the desegregation plan, the school 
system must arrange for students to attend 
school on a desegregated basis in each of the 
special circumstances described in (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) below. This opportunity must 
be made available in such a way as to follow, 
to the maximum extent feasible, the desegre- 
gation procedures in grades generally reached 
by the plan, according to the type of plan in 
effect. 

(a) Transfer for a Course of Study. A 
student must be permitted to transfer to a 
school in order to take a course of study for 
which he is qualified and which is not avail- 
able in the school to which he would other- 
wise be assigned on the basis of his race, 
color, or national origin, 

(b) Transfer To Attend School With Rela- 
tive. A student must be permitted to trans- 
fer in order to attend the same school or 
attendance center as a brother, sister, or 
other relative living in his household, if such 
relative is attending a school as a result of 
a desegregation plan and if such school or 
attendance center offers the grade which the 
student would be entering. 

(c) Transfer for Students Required To Go 
Outside System. A student must be per- 
mitted to transfer to any school within the 
system which offers the grade he is to enter 
if he would otherwise be required to attend 
school outside the system on the basis of his 
race, color, or national origin. - 

(d) Transfer jor Other Reasons. A stu- 
dent must be permitted to transfer to a 
school other than the one to which he is 
assigned on the basis of his race, color, or 
national origin if he meets whatever require- 
ments, other than race, color or national 
origin, the school system normally applies 
in permitting student transfers, 

§ 181.72 Students New to the System 

Each student who will be attending school 
in the system for the first time in the 1966-67 
school year in any grade not yet generally 
reached by the desegregation plan must be 
assigned to school under the procedures for 
desegregation that are to be applied to that 
grade when it is generally reached by the 
desegregation plan. 

§ 181.73 General Provisions Applicable 

A student who has transferred to a school 
under § 181.71 above, or entered a school 
under § 181.72 above shall be entitled to the 
full benefits of § 181.14 above (relating to 
any programs) and to any and all other 
rights, privileges, and benefits generally con- 
ferred on students who attend a school by 
virtue of the provisions of the désegregation 
plan. t 
§ 181.74 Notice 

Each school system in which there will be 
one or more grades not fully reached by the 
desegregation plan in the 1966-67 school 
year must add a paragraph describing the 
applicable transfer provisions at the end of 
the notice distributed and published pur- 
suant to § 181.84 above or §§ 18146 and 
181.53 above, as is appropriate for the type of 
plan adopted by the school system. The text 
of the paragraph must be in a form pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. The school 
system must make such other changes to the 
notice as may be necessary to make clear 
which students will be affected by attend- 
ance zone assignments or free choice require- 
ments. 4 

In addition, for the letter to parents re- 
quired in § 181.46, school systems with free 
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choice plans which have not desegregated 
every grade must use a letter describing the 
plan and will enclose with the letter sent to 
parents of students in grades not desegre- 
gated a transfer application instead of a 
choice form. For the letter to parents re- 
quired in § 181.34, school systems with geo- 
graphic zone plans must send to each parent 
of students in grades not desegregated a let- 
ter describing the plan and a transfer appli- 
cation. The text for these letters and the 
transfer application must be in a form pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. 
§ 181.75 Processing of Transfer Applications 

Applications for transfer may be submitted 
on the transfer application form referred to 
in § 181.74 above or by any other writing. If 
any transfer application is incomplete, in- 
correct or unclear in any respect, the school 
system must make every reasonable effort to 
help the applicant perfect his application. 
Under plans based on geographic zones, and 
under plans based on free choice of schools, 
the provisions of § 181.42 as to whether a 
student or his parent may make a choice of 
school, shall also determine whether a stu- 
dent in a grade not yet generally reached 
by desegregation may execute a transfer ap- 
plication. 
$ 181.76 Reports and Records 

In each report to the Commissioner under 
$$ 181.18, 181.35, and 181.55 above, the school 
system must include all data, copies of ma- 
terials distributed and other information 
generally required, relative to all students, 
regardless of whether or not their partic- 
ular grades have been generally reached by 
the plan. Similarly the system must retain 
the records provided for under §§ 181.19, 
181.35, and 181.55 above with respect to all 
students. 

[$$ 181.77 through 181.80 reserved] 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the com- 
mittee takes very strong exception in its 
report to these guidelines and condemns 
them in the following words: 

Nor is it the function of the department 
to promulgate onerous Education guidelines 
which contravene the legislative intent of 
Congress in enacting Titles IV and VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. 


Mr. President, I stoutly and strongly 
deny that these are onerous or illegal 
guidelines. The only way I can see in 
the bill of testing out that question is by 
challenging the cut, which, ostensibly 
from reading the report, was prompted 
by objections to the guidelines. 

Therefore, although I am not excited 
about the $927,000 involved, either way, 
it is the only way I can test out this 
rather drastic statement in the Appro- 
priations Committee report on this very 
serious subject. 

The guidelines do not represent any 
onerous, unlawful, contravening of the 
legislative intent of Congress, for this 
reason: the committee quotes me in col- 
loquy with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp] in which the then Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY also participated. Senator 
HUMPHREY is no longer a Senator and 
therefore not able to debate on the floor. 
That leaves just me. My answer to a 
question from the Senator from West 
Virginia is said to be the justification 
for this intention of Congress which is 
contravened by the regulations. 

Therefore, I rise to say that that is not 
my intention at all, that my intention is 
not. contravened. by the regulations. 
On the contrary, that the regulations, in 
my judgment, as well as that of the De- 
partment, do carry out our intention. 
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Our intention was to bring about a 
situation wherein no school districts 
which did not, in good faith, seek to de- 
segregate, would get Federal help. 

It is just that simple. 

We have a right to adopt all reason- 
able regulations toward that end. 

The colloquy, contained verbatim in 
the committee report in which I am 
quoted, dealt with the matter of busing 
children, against their will, to enforce 
desegregation. I said—and I said quite 
properly—that we were not trying in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to force busing 
or to effect racial balance. 

I stand by that. 

The guidelines, however, are not af- 
firmative in their character. They are 
not telling the people what they have 
got to do. They arè negative, in that 
they prevent the granting of Federal 
money to schools unless they make a 
good faith effort to desegregate in ac- 
cordance with the law. Here are the 
guidelines as to what we call a good faith 
effort and I think that is perfectly prop- 
er and perfectly legitimate. The Depart- 
ment defended this strongly. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the memorandum 
of the Department on that subject ad- 
dressed to school superintendents and 
pony State school officers, dated April 9, 

966. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., April 9, 1966. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: School Superintendents and Chief State 
School Officers. 

From: Harold Howe II, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education. 

Subject: School desegregation guidelines. 

Because we have received a number of 
questions the meaning and intent 
of the 1966 Guidelines, I thought you would 
welcome the enclosure. It is a copy of a let- 
ter sent by Secretary John Gardner of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to members of Congress. I believe that 
it may clarify some of the points which school 
officials have raised with us. 

One matter not mentioned in the enclo- 
sure but clearly of concern to some school 
Officials is the nature of the commitment 
involved in signing Form 441-B, which is due 
on April 15. Apparently some have inter- 
preted this form as a sort of “blank check” 
or agreement to abide by future revisions of 
the Guidelines. 

Form 441-B is a declaration of intent by 
school officials:to use the procedures set forth 
in the Guidelines and to conduct arrange- 
ments for voluntary compliance in accord- 
ance with those procedures. The form states 
that a school district may take exception to 
any future revision if it wishes to do so. 

We are anxious to provide further inter- 
pretations about these matters in any way 
which will be helpful. While our staff is 
limited in number, Assistant Commissioner 
David Seeley and his associates will do every- 
thing possible during the coming week to 
satisfy requests you have for information or 
further interpretation. In addition, I have 
scheduled meetings with a number of repre- 
sentative groups from States using voluntary 
plans for compliance. 

Please adyise us of your problems so that 
we can work together on them. In the mean- 
time, I hope that the enclosure is useful. 

Enclosure 
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[Copy of letter sent to Members of Congress 
and Governors] 
THe SECRETARY OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, April 9, 1966. 
Dear : We have received a number 


of inquiries about our revised school deseg- 
regation guidelines, some of which reflect a 
misunderstanding of their purpose and in- 
tent. You will probably have received simi- 
lar inquiries, so I think it might be useful 
to restate the purpose, background, and 
meaning of the revised guidelines. 

For the same reason, I have asked U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II 
and senior members of his staff to meet with 
State and local school officials to make clear 
the purpose and nature of these revised 
guidelines. 

The Courts and the Congress have spoken 
clearly on the basic issue of the desegrega- 
tion ot public schools. The Supreme Court 
decided that question twelve years ago. 
Since then Congress has plainly established 
in law that pupils may not be assigned to 
schools on the basis of their race or color. 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 ex- 
pressly es the Executive Branch to 
insure that funds for federally assisted pro- 
grams, ‘including, education, must not be 
used to support discrimination or segre- 

tion. 
derne Department, like all other executive 
agencies, is required by Title VI not to use 
Federal funds to perpetuate racial segrega- 
tion. We have found that uniform rules 
contained in guidelines issued by the Com- 
missioner of Education are the best method 
of dealing with both the operational prob- 
lems of school districts and our own respon- 
sibilities under the law. 

The first school guidelines were issued in 
April, 1965, and they’ were not widely ques- 
tioned. There was a widespread effort by 
school districts to comply: In many areas, 
school desegregation began for the first time 
smoothly and without incident. In other 
areas, desegregation, already begun, pro- 

substantially. .- 

From the experience under the original 
guidelines, we learned that effective de- 
segregation depends on determination by 
local communities. The guidelines did not 
ask school districts formerly segregated to 
desegregate overnight. They recognized that 
the remedy to be fashioned should take into 
account administrative problems. ‘Thus, 
they asked that a substantial beginning be 
made; and this was done. All but 300 of the 
more than 2,000 affected school districts 

to desegregate all 12 grades by the 
fall of 1966, a full year ahead of the 1967 
target contemplated by the original guide- 
lines and required by the Courts. Only 79 
chose not to comply, 
The legal principle, defined by the Courts, 
is that desegregation must progress, and that 
as it proceeds in a particular school district, 
administrative problems offer progressively 
less justification for delay. During 1965 and 
this year, the Courts repeatedly announced 
requirements which put school districts fur- 
fher along the road toward desegregation 
than did the original guidelines. This was 
a foreseeable and inevitable result, since 
the guidelines were of general applicability 
while Courts fashioned their orders on a 
case-by-case basis. 

From the issuance of revised Court orders 
it became clear that school districts not op- 
erating under court orders could and should 
make more progress this year toward de- 
segregation than was required by the original 
guidelines. In the light of this fact and 
of our experience with problems under free 
choice plans for compliance, we revised the 
guidelines. 

One aspect of the revised guidelines about 
which there has been some inquiry is faculty 
desegregation. Courts have held that mean- 
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ingful desegregation cannot occur so long as 
segregation of faculty members persists. The 
1965 guidelines pointed toward faculty de- 
segregation by asking school boards to hold 
desegregated staff meetings and to plan fur- 
ther steps the ensuing year. The 1966 guide- 
lines, following the decisions of Courts, pro- 
vide for desegregation of the faculty to begin. 

The guidelines do not, as some have as- 
sumed, require the instantaneous desegrega- 
tion of the faculty in every school building in 
every district. Nor do they prescribe rigid 
means, They provide considerable flexibility 
as to how a district might undertake faculty 
desegregation. What the guidelines do re- 
quire is that.a reasonable beginning be made 
and that reasonable progress be achieved be- 
yond what was achieved last year. We be- 
lieye that, with determination and good 
faith, these goals can be attained, 

The second area of concern involves the 
percentages mentioned in the guidelines. 
Some have contended that this portion of 
the. guidelines imposes a formula of “racial 
balance.“ This contention misconceiyes the 
purpose of the percentages. i 

The prevailing method of desegregation is 
what is called the “free choice” plan. Under 
such a plan, students select their schools in- 
stead of being assigned to them on a geo- 
graphical basis. Courts have expressly con- 
ditioned their approval of such plans on af- 
firmative action by school boards to insure 
that “free choice” actually exists. It is our 
responsibility to review such plans to insure 
that the choice is, in fact, free and to indi- 
cate to school districts what procedures 
should be used to assure true freedom of 
choice, 

In seeking appropriate criteria to guide us 
in review of free choice plans, we have 
adopted the objective criteria applied by the 
courts in similar situations. One such cri- 
terion is the distribution of students by race 
in the various schools of a system after the 
students have made their choices. If sub- 
stantial numbers of Negro children choose 
and go to previously all-white schools, the 
choice system is clearly operating freely. If 
few or none choose to do so in a community 
where. there has been a pattern of segrega- 
tion, then it is appropriate that the free 
choice plan be reviewed and other factors 
considered to determine whether the system 
is operating freely. 

With more than 2000 separate districts to 
consider, such percentages are thus an ad- 
ministrative guide which helps us to deter- 
mine those districts requiring further review. 
Such review in turn will determine whether 
or not the freedom of choice plan is in fact 
working fairly. 

If the purposes of the guidelines and their 
relationship to the decision of the courts and 
the laws of the Congress are understood, I 
believe our general aim also will be clear. 
It is to assist local officials to comply with 
the law in good faith and to enable us to 
fulfill our responsibilities in administering 
Title VI. 

Sincerely, 
Joun W. GARDNER, 
Secretary. 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
should like to identify myself with the 
remarks being made by the Senator from 
New York. As a member of both the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee and 
the Committee on the Judiciary, I think 
the Senator from New York is quite well 
qualified to speak on this matter which 
affects education and also title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act. . 
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I certainly completely agree with -his 
interpretation. I feel that his inter- 
pretation is a clarification, and a reitera- 
tion of the position which was assumed 
by the full committee, and also signif- 
icantly supported by the Education Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. € 

Mr. President, that language of the re- 
port to which I would take serious issue, 
as the Senator from New York has, are 
on pages 71 to 73 of the report. I would 
certainly agree with the language of the 
report, that— 

Field investigators should be carefully 
selected, thoroughly indoctrinated, and frigid- 
ly supervised in order to achieve the image of 
“ambassadors” rather than  “inquisi- 
tionists.” 


Certainly, we do not find any fault 
with that language, but as a member of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee, and a 
member of the Senate Committee on La- 
bor and Public Welfare, I would like to 
record my disagreement with the com- 
ments contained in the committee re- 
port at pages 71-73, questioning the le- 
gality of the revised title VI guidelines. 
I do not believe, as the report states, that 
the revised guidelines violate the legisla- 
tive intent of Congress in the enactment 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

I consider the excerpt from the floor 
colloquy chosen by the. committee to il- 
lustrate its position to be totally inap- 
posite. The question raised in that col- 
loquy is whether or not title VI could be 
used to require school boards to correct 
racial imbalance, and to require some 
sort of racial balance. Senators JAVITS 
and HUMPHREY properly observed that 
title VI did not impose such a require- 
ment. But the colloquy was not ad- 
dressed at all to the actions which must 
be taken to achieve the desegregation 
of de jure segregated school systems. 
The school decisions following Brown 
against Board of Education have made 
it clear that where de jure segregation 
has existed in the public schools, school 
authorities are required not merely to 
end their system of racial discrimination, 
but also to take steps to achieve a sin- 
gle integrated school system. In other 
words, some affirmative action to achieve 
this constitutional requirement is neces- 
sary. 

It is toward achievement of this re- 
quirement that the revised guidelines 
are. directed. -These new guidelines 
merely represent an attempt. to place 
more more emphasis on actual perform- 
ance than on paper compliance with 
title VI. 

Under the 1966 guidelines, the Office 
of Education is requiring 

First. Substantial achievements un- 
der free choice desegregation plans. 

Second, Significant progress in deseg- 
regation of teachers and staff. 

Third. Progress in closing of small in- 
adequate schools established for Negro 
students or other minority groups. 

Fourth. Simplified procedures and 
periodic reports from school districts to 
measure progress in implementing de- 
segregation plans. 

In my judgment, these requirements 
are clearly within the legislative intent 
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of the Congress in enacting titles IV and 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I deeply 
appreciate the Senator's remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of. the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS, In the time the Senator 
from Massachusetts has been a Senator, 
he has made a most distinguished rec- 
ord in trying faithfully to carry out the 
mandate of the Constitution in this field. 

I am very much heartened and very 
much pleased that he should rally to the 
support of this position. 

Now, Mr. President, I will try to ex- 
plain to the Senate what is objected to 
in the guidelines, and I hope that Sen- 
ators in the Chamber will bear with me. 

The Department states that there is a 
way to begin to bring about desegrega- 
tion by what they call the free choice 
plan; in other words, that the individ- 
ual child’s parents can choose what 
school that child can go to. That is a 
plan which has been widely. used in the 
South in order to try to qualify for 
Federal funds or to avoid court decrees. 

I use that word “avoid” not invidiously, 
but quite properly—to avoid the issuance 
of court decrees by complying in advance. 

But the free choice, unless it is cou- 
pled with voluntarism, unless the parents 
really have freedom to choose, is not a 
free choice at all. The mere words on 
paper “free choice” does not mean that 
the parent—although he may believe he 
has a free choice—has a free choice. 
The Department found that out, to its 
dismay, when it began to accept so- 
called free choice plans as compliance 
with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, It credits that fact with a great 
deal of our present difficulty, which is 
shown by the figures—which are phe- 
nomenal—because it appears that only 
about 5 percent of children in Southern 
schools are in a desegregated status. 

Thus, in issuing the new guidelines, 
the Department said not only must there 
be a free choice plan but also the cri- 
teria to show that it is really working. 
Criteria are minimal enough, let me say 
to the Senate. They involve the prac- 
tical effect of doubling the rate of inte- 
gration—from what that figure was prior 
to 1964—where the figure had been less 
than 5 percent, it is expected that it 
should be tripled. 

Mr. President, that is pretty slow de- 
segregation, considering the fact that the 
law has been on the books since 1964 
and the policy has been on the books 
since 1954. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized 
for 2 additional minutes. 
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Mr. JAVITS. I do not see anything 
at all unreasonable in the guidelines 
which endeavor to meet a specific situa- 
tion. The percentage of Negro pupils 
now attending formerly white schools 
will jump from about 5 percent or 6 per- 
cent—which is all it was in 1965—to 11 
percent to 12 percent, this year. 

That is a little progress, but by no 
means enough. 

Therefore, the guidelines were issued 
in order to indicate goals toward which 
the Federal Government is striving. 

Let us remember the only thing sought 
to be enforced by the Department of 
Health, Education is that districts which 
do not desegregate shall not, at one and 
the same time, use all the taxpayers’ 
money. 

That is precisely what we legislated 
after a tremendous battle in 1964. That 
is also precisely what we should carry 
through. 

It is perfectly logical to issue these 
guidelines. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD a table of cases in 
the fifth circuit, and other circuits, sus- 
taining the guidelines principle with re- 
spect to administration of this title by 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I. Cases GIVING ĠENERAL SUPPORT. TO THE 

GUIDELINES 

A. 1965 guidelines: 

1. Singleton, et al v. Jackson Municipal 
School District, et al, 348 Fed. 2d 729 (5th Cir. 
1965). 

2. ee v. Denison Independent School 
District, et al, 348 Ped. 2d 110 (5th Cir, 1965). 

3. Kier, et al. v. County School Board of 
Augusta County Virginia, et al, 249 Fed. Supp. 
239 (U.S.D.C.W.D. Va. 1966). 

4. Wright, et al v. County School Board of 
Greensville County Virginia, et al, 252 Fed. 
Supp. 378 (U.S. D. C. E. D. Va. 1966). 

B. 1966 guidelines: 

1. Davis, et al v. Board of School Commis- 
sioners of Mobile County, et al, 22759 (5th 
Cir. Aug. 16, 1966) . 

2. Miller et al v. School District No. 2 Clar- 
endon County South Carolina, et al; 253 Fed. 
Supp. 552 (U.S. D. C. S.C. 1966). 

3. Smith, et al v. The Board of Education 
of Morrilton School District No. 32, et al, 
No. 18243 (8th Cir. Sept. 14, 1966). 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as was 
made very clear from the report, the 
reason for the reduction in the funds 
available to enforce the law was a dis- 
agreement by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, mind you, not the legislative com- 
mittee, with the guidelines. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator from New 
York is recognized for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only way to en- 
force the law, from what has been said 
in the report, is to restore the money as 
requested by the Department—$927,000. 
Unless the Senate has recorded itself 
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on that score a conference committee 
cannot act. The issue of whether the 
figure is $927,000, or $825,000, or $725,000 
can be left to the conference; but the 
Senate must record itself, in my judg- 
ment, to show its disapproval of what 
the committee stated in its report. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
should like to emphasize the point made 
by the Senator by quoting from the state- 
ment of Mr. Harold Howe, Federal Com- 
missioner of Education, before the Special 
Subcommittee on Education of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor of the 
House of Representatives on August 3, 
1966. I read from page 5 of his testi- 
mony. Halfway down the page he said: 

We will have a difficult time doing the 
job expected of us in fiscal 1967, and if fur- 
ther cuts are imposed, the quality of our 
services to schools and colleges will decline; 
(2) Particularly in the realm of compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act, the cuts imposed 
by the House committee have already severely 
handicapped our efforts. 


-I think that is powerful testimony by 
the Commissioner of Education substan- 
tiating what the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] has said, and I strongly sup- 
port his position. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Appro- 
priations Committee did not cut the 
funds provided by the House bill for civil 
rights.: We made a reduction of $531,000 
from a total of $7,531,000 for the Office 
of the Secretary, but we left in the bill 
$2,782,000 and $603,000, respectively, as 
written by the House, to be available to 
carry out the civil rights functions of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

So we did not reduce by 1 penny the 
funds provided by the House bill for civil 
rights functions. On the other hand, 
even with the amendment, the Secretary 
will have $574,000 more for this fiscal 
year than he had last year. That Office 
will have over $7 million, which is very 
considerably more money. So there 
really was not sharp reduction in the 
funds dealing with civil rights functions 
in the bill as passed by the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I listened to the argument of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama with great interest, 
but with all respect, it begs the ques- 
tion. The amount of $927,000 will be in 
conference, and the conference will have 
a perfect right to adjust the figure as 
between the House and Senate. I have 
raised this question by offering this 
amendment because I know of no other 
way—lI shall be happy if anyone suggests 
any other way—in which the Senate can 
disassociate itself from the language in 
the report which is tied to passage of this 
bill. Though I do not subscribe to the 
proposition that if we get locked in with 
this appropriation that will indicate the 
legislative intent, I think the matter is 
of sufficient importance that the legis- 
lative intent should be made clear and 
that those words in the report should be 
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repudiated. The best way, in my judg- 
ment, to do it is to get the matter before 
the conference committee, to wit, by 
means of an increase in the money pro- 
vided. So there is no fundamental ques- 
tion of dollars and cents involved, but 
really the attitude of the Senate. 

Finally, a letter was sent by the De- 
partment to the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. Pastore], under date of 
January 15, 1966. I shall not undertake 
to state what the letter contains. 

Mr. President, while Senators are here, 
I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, has the 
Senator from New York finished? 

Mr. JAVITS. No, not quite. 

Mr. President, may I now ask for the 
yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am not 
at liberty to put in the Recorp the letter 
from the Department to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] — 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I have no objection 
to the letter in question going into the 
Record. In fact, I will ask that it be 
placed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. Will the Senator do it 
at his own request? 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a letter I have 
received from Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen be 
made a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
July 19, 1966. 
Hon. JoRN O. PASTORE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PASTORE: In 1967 the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare re- 
quested $4,312,000 and 346 positions in vari- 
ous appropriations to carry out its civil rights 
activities. The House reduced the over-all 
request to $3,385,000 and centralized the ac- 
tivity in one appropriation. This would pro- 
vide for 276 positions, a reduction of $927,000 
and 70 positions. 

During the last six months of the fiscal 
year the Department's civil rights program 
has gotten under way. It now appears that 
the original estimate is, to say the least, a 
conservative one for an effective program. 
Therefore, any reduction from the estimate 
will impose a severe handicap on the Depart- 
ment. 

The emphasis of the Department’s civil 
rights program is to bring the recipients of 
Federal funds into compliance with Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 so as to avoid 
the termination of Federal funds. The proc- 
ess of educating and persuading recipients 
to modify their practices requires competent, 
high level staff. Any reduction in the limited 
staff requested by the Department will leave 
no alternative in the handling of violations 
of the Civil Rights Act other than to proceed 
to terminate funds. With adequate negotia- 
tion, made possible with adequate staff, it is 
possible to bring most of the recipients into 
compliance and thus avoid the disruption of 
vital Federal programs, 

As an example, the Department had to ap- 
prove 7,000 hospitals as desegregated in order 
to permit them to participate in the Medi- 
care program. With respect to 2,500 hos- 
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pitals, serious doubts existed as to their com- 
pliance, and in many cases practices of dis- 
crimination and segregation were admitted. 
Without adequate staff, the Department 
would have been forced to deny these hos- 
pitals the opportunity to participate in Medi- 
care. Because staff resources were brought 
in to handle this crisis situation, it was pos- 
sible to bring 2,300 of the hospitals into com- 
pliance. At the present time, the Depart- 
ment is deferring participation in Medicare 
in the cases of only 200 hospitals and is still 
working to resolve the problems as they re- 
late to these hospitals. 

The same situation exists with elementary 
and secondary schools. Nearly half of the 
1,800 school districts in the South are not 
yet in compliance with Title VI. If the 
Department has adequate resources, it can 
negotiate with these school districts and 
bring them into compliance so that they can 
continue to receive Federal funds. With a 
restricted budget the Department would be 
left only with the alternative of proceeding 
to hearings and enforcement actions. 

By January 1, the Department must review 
and approve at least 3,000 nursing homes for 
participation in Medicare. Again, evidence 
indicates that many of these nursing homes 
are operated on a segregated basis. If the 
Department can visit these institutions and 
persuade them to change their practices, it 
will not only achieve compliance with the 
Civil Rights Act but will make the launching 
of the Medicare program with extended care 
facilities a success. 

In administering Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act as it relates to school districts, 
colleges and universities, and health care 
facilities, HEW is serving the other Depart- 
ments and Agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment which provide funds to them. That is 
to say that while these other Department 
and Agencies grant funds to health, educa- 
tional and welfare institutions at the State 
and local level, there is a single Government- 
wide compliance program located in HEW. 
All of the other granting Departments and 
Agencies rely exclusively on HEW for the 
processing of civil rights compliance. There- 
fore, the Executive Branch of Government 
has organized the civil rights compliance 
program in as efficient a manner as is possible 
to secure the greatest amount of compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act and to continue 
the flow of Federal support to vital programs 
at the lowest possible cost to the taxpayer. 

We therefore urge that the entire reduc- 
tion by the House of 70 positions and $927,000 
be restored. However, to comply fully with 
your request, the following is the cost asso- 
ciated with various levels of restoration: 70 
positions, $927,000; 60 positions, $780,000; 50 
positions, $650,000. 

Thanks for your consideration and help. 

Sincerely, 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 


Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE, If I may be indulged 
on this, I had a number of conversations 
with members of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with ref- 
erence to the item of $927,000. This was 
the reduction, stated in the letter—the 
reduction made by the House from the 
Department’s request. 

It is true that the Senate committee 
did not cut the figure of the House, but 
it is true also that the Senate did not in- 
crease the reduced figure. If my memory 
Serves me correctly, it was hoped the 
$927,000 figure would provide for 70 ad- 
ditional jobs which were necessary in 
order to carry out the purposes of title 
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VI of the Civil Rights Act passed by this 
Congress. The committee stated that it 
did not want an inquisition on the part 
of the Department. It was to assist 
States that had an urge to comply with 
the law. This was to be merely an am- 
bassadorial function to help the States 
which wanted to comply with title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. 

Realizing the practicalities involved, 
with respect to the $927,000, which was 
intended to add 70 jobs, I suggested in 
committee that there be added 35 jobs, 
and I suggested an increase of $500,000 
to the House figure. I must say sorrow- 
fully that it was rejected by a vote of 10 
to 2. Equally regretfully I think that is 
about the way it will go here. Some Sen- 
ators voted against it because they felt 
it was necessary in the interest of econ- 
omy. Then some Senators voted against 
it because they have never had any heart 
for title VI of the Civil Rights Act. Iam 
not being critical, but that is the realis- 
tic situation when we talk about the lan- 
guage in the bill not being tied to the 
amount. Some voted against my sugges- 
tion because they are out of sympathy 
with title VI. Some voted against my 
suggestion out of a sense of saving—and 
their vote would not reflect their senti- 
ments supporting civil rights—just sin- 
cerely for economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. May I have 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 1 additional min- 
ute to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not think it is go- 
ing to be a true reflection of the way the 
Senate feels. I would hope that a reso- 
lution could be introduced repudiating 
the language in the report, rather than 
attempt to tie it to figures, because as I 
have said I do not think the issue of costs 
and figures will accurately show the feel- 
ing of the Senate. Even if it were done, 
I do not think it would be conclusive 
proof as to our feeling about the language 
in the report. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton]. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I asked 
for 2 minutes at this particular point 
because I think the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island hit the nail ex- 
actly on the head in his closing words. 
I am not going to speak in condemna- 
tion of the language. Frankly, the lan- 
guage was placed in the report because 
the committee, as is the frequent custom, 
wanted to put something in the report 
in order to avert a long drawn out fight. 
The committee wanted to avoid raising 
many extraneous issues which do not 
reach the heart of what we are trying 
to do; that is, to pass a fair and reason- 
5 — economical and just appropriation 


That was the reason for including the 
language, and I am not debating that. 
I agree 100 percent with the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island— 
and this has nothing to do with the mat- 
tex of civil rights—that there are sufi- 
cient positions in the office of the Secre- 
tary so that at this time, when the Presi- 
dent himself is asking a stay on new 
employment in government, they can 
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make do, and perform the tasks assigned 
to them. 

If it turns out that they are really 
handicapped, they can come back to us. 
But I do not think that we should raise 
the appropriation in this bill, simply 
for moral effect, when there are so 
many other things for which we have 
had to provide increases. I think the 
Senator from Rhode Island is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON, Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield me 1 more minute? 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I yield the 
Senator from New Hampshire 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. COTTON. I think the Senator 
from Rhode Island is entirely correct 
when he suggests that we should keep 
the appropriation as it is, without preju- 
dice, and if the Senate as a whole wishes 
to repudiate the language in this report, 
it could be done by resolution. As far as 
I am concerned, I do not feel deeply 
about that, if Senators wish to do it. 

Language in the report is not law; it 
is merely the opinion of a majority of a 
committee of the Senate, although it can 
have far-reaching effects. 

If we need a vote on that issue, let us 
vote on some form of resolution, but let 
us not provide, in this bill, for what may 
be unnecessary positions, when we need 
the money so desperately in other parts 
of the bill, simply because of this lan- 
guage, or because of such moral effect 
as someone might think that action 
would have on the language. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute, to say this: In providing 
the $7 million for the office of the Sec- 
retary, we give him $574,000 more for 
this fiscal year than he had for the past 
fiscal year. In addition thereto, we 
went along with the House and provided 
for him to have $1,249,000, to be trans- 
ferred to his office from the Federal old 
age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

In other words, he has an allowance 
under the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee of $8,249,000; and it in no way 
affects what the House did so far as 
providing money with reference to civil 
rights. 

Mr. PASTORE. May Ihave 2 minutes? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I re- 
iterate again what I said before: I do 
not see the connection between the 
amount and the language in the report. 
I think that is regrettable. But I am 
a member of the committee, and I have 
the highest respect for the other mem- 
bers of the committee. 

I made the motion to increase the 
amount by $500,000. Immediately, of 
course, there was a tremendous amount 
of discussion. Distinguished Senators 
like the Senator from West Virginia cited 
certain instances of harassment in his 
State; the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND], made representations more or 
less pointing out a few incidents 
of harassment; and the acting chairman 
of the committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russett] did the same 
thing, as did the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
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I was in no position to dispute the 
word of those distinguished gentlemen, 
with whom I have worked for many 
years. 

Whether the representations made to 
the Senators on which they base their 
stand, exist in fact, I do not know. 

All I am saying is that I was in no 
position to refute them. 

I do believe that the gentlemen, having 
evidence of instances of harassment, 
should promptly and properly call them 
to the attention of the Department. We 
are all in accord that no State, no agen- 
cy, no hospital, no school should be 
harassed. I think they should be guided 
along the proper path of observing and 
abiding by the law. 

But that was the impasse, and I think 
that is one reason why the committee 
refused to increase the amount. I think 
they were to a greater or less degree 
vexed, or peeved, or indignant at some 
of the practices alleged to have been fol- 
lowed. Whether the representations 
made to individual Senators be true or 
false, imaginary or real, I am in no posi- 
tion to say at this moment, and I was 
in no position to rebut at the time. And 
I certainly would not question the sin- 
cerity of any colleague in relying on rep- 
resentations made, for I have the high- 
est respect for their integrity. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

As I have always profited from the 
advice of the Senator from Rhode Island, 
I should like to remove the question of 
the amount from any consideration of the 
matter; it does not deserve it. But it is 
the only way I know to raise the ques- 
tion. 

So, rather than offer another amend- 
ment later, I modify my amendment by 
striking out everything after line 1, so as 
to make the amendment read: 

On page 52, line 10, strike out “$7,000,000” 
and substitute “$7,570,000.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. President, I repeat, I am not quib- 
bling about the amount. The Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE] is on 
the committee. He says a half million 
dollars is adequate for the purpose. 

The only thing we have nailed down 
now is that this whole question arises be- 
cause of the disapproval of what the De- 
partment is trying to do about title VI. 
I respectfully submit that the only way 
we can get the feeling of the Senate on 
the question is by dealing with the ques- 
tion of the amount in the most conserva- 
tive way, in accordance with what my 
friend, the Senator from Rhode Island, 
says, based on his specialized knowledge 
of the situation, would be a proper figure. 

Mr. President, I deeply feel that we 
made our decision upon the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and that it is now our duty 
to hold up the hand of the Department, 
which is intelligently doing its utmost to 
implement that decision. Therefore, I 
hope very much that the Senate will 
agree to this entirely reasonable amount 
now provided in the amendment, which 
amount is not going to be important one 
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way or the other, but will put the Senate 
on record as to its views on the question 
of enforcing title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, in good faith and in accord- 
ance with reasonable and lawful guide- 
lines of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield me 1 min- 
ute? 

Mr. HILL. I yield 1 minute to the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York still 
wishes to raise the amount for new posi- 
tions $500,000, and he says that is not 
important. 

A little later in the discussion of this 
bill, we will be discussing $1 million for 
tuberculosis. I do not know what the 
situation is in New York, but up in New 
Hampshire, $500,000, a half-million dol- 
lars, is a substantial amount of money. 

It was the position of the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, I am sure, 
and my position, as we sat through the 
hearings, that we were already giving 
the office of the Secretary money for new 
positions, and that this reduction was 
Strictly a matter of economy. All this 
business about its effect on civil rights 
was something that came along later, 
after we had laboriously and carefully 
listened to the evidence. 

The Senator from New York, who 
started out by saying he was not excited 
about the money, but wanted to establish 
a moral principle, can do that with $500 
just as well as he can do it with $500,000, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask for 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 1 more minute to 
the Senator from New Hampshire, 

Mr. COTTON. If the Senator wants a 
vote, if he stands on the floor of the Sen- 
ate and says that the language in the 
report does not meet with his approval 
and is abhorrent to him, and is offering 
an amendment to add $500 more, and 
doing it for moral effect, as a repudiation 
of that language, he could well do so. 
But let us not throw away $500,000, when 
we will shortly be fighting over twice that 
sum for dealing with the problem of 
tuberculosis in this country, and throw 
it away simply because Senators do not 
like the language that a committee put 
into a report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I strongly feel that we are in danger 
of allowing ourselves to be distracted by 
monetary arguments. 

We know very well that $500,000 is a 
great deal of money. We also know very 
well that $500,000 is not a material 
change or increase in a $10 billion bill 
when the measure has to go to confer- 
ence. As a matter of basic responsi- 
bility, the amount contained in my 
amendment should be apportioned with 
some intelligence to the object that is 
sought to be attained. 

The Senator from Rhode Island has 
very kindly given me the basic factual 
lead on this question. 

It would make a mockery of the Sen- 
ate and the process of amendment to 
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move to increase the amount by $1, which 
is all I would have to do if I wanted to 
proceed along that line. 

Let us not be distracted by this mone- 
tary argument. We know very well the 
reason for the cut. The Senator from 
Rhode Island argued that we are giving 
the Department notice that Congress 
does not want the guidelines. I believe 
the guidelines are right, and that is the 
basis of my argument. We ought to give 
the Department an opportunity to carry 
out its obligations to enforce title VI. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is 
elementary that we give the Department 
an opportunity to carry out its obliga- 
tion to enforce title VI. We should not 
try to save money in the carrying out of 
à solemn, moral obligation at a time 
when we have just recently rejected the 
civil rights bill and when there is very 
grave danger of deep resentment con- 
cerning this subject among both the 
white and Negro citizens of the country. 

Let us at least enforce the laws on the 
books in good faith. That is the purpose 
of my amendment and I hope the Senate 
will agree to the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I reiterate 
that these funds do not in any way affect 
the funds provided in the House bill for 
civil rights functions. 

This would make a reduction in the 
funds provided to the office of the Secre- 
tary, but it would still give him $574,000 
more than he had in the past fiscal year. 
It would give him a total of $8,249,000. 

We are seeking to economize and cut 
down when we can. Certainly, $8,249,- 
000, which is $574,000 more than the Sec- 
retary had this past fiscal year, ought to 
be sufficient. These funds have nothing 
whatever to do with the civil rights 
functions. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the de- 
partment itself pointed out that it needed 
the additional funds because it ran into 
such a hard-core problem in enforcing 
title VI, and that the functions which 
have to be pursued are necessitated by 
the fact that it is so extremely difficult 
to get any results. It involves a large 
number of schools in the Southern 
States, 1,800 school systems to be exact. 

The Department states in its letter: 

Despite the uproar, no court has found 
any provision of the guidelines illegal or 
unfair. Moreover, almost one-third of the 
one thousand, eight hundred school systems 
in the Southern States desegregated in ac- 
cordance with the HEW plan that they meet 
the guidelines, 
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They need the money because they 
intend to do the job Congress said they 
should do. They are having great diffi- 
culty in attempting to do it, and they 
need the additional staff to do what Con- 
gress told them to do in the 1964 act. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama is recognized for 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I emphasize 
that these funds do not affect the funds 
provided by the House for civil rights 
functions. This would give the Office of 
the Secretary $574,000 more than it had 
last year. It would give the Secretary 
a total of $8,249,000. 

CIVIL RIGHTS COMPLIANCE APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I deplore 
and disassociate myself from the senti- 
ments expressed in the sections of the 
Appropriations Committee report on the 
Labor-HEW appropriations: bill dealing 
with civil rights compliance. 

The language condemning the revised 
guidelines for school desegregation is an 
attempt to cloud the issue. The issue 
is not whether the guidelines are legal. 
They are and have been upheld in at 
least three instances by the fifth circuit 
court, which covers the South. 

The real issue is whether the schools of 
the United States are being integrated in 
line with the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and 
the Supreme Court’s historic decision in 
the 1954 Brown case. 

Figures sypplied by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare show 
that this simply is not happening in the 
South where only 5 percent of the Negro 
children presently are attending inte- 
grated schools. 

HEW itself must shoulder its full share 
of the blame for this negligible progress 
because of its failure to enforce title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act banning discrimi- 
nation in the use of Federal funds. 

As many concerned with seeing title 
VI carried out have noted, there has 
been too much “paper compliance” re- 
sulting from a perfunctory examination 
of forms and too little on-the-spot 
checking by Federal officials. 

There is no question HEW must have 
adequate funds and personnel if it is 
to do the job expected of it now and in 
the future. The $927,000 cut by the 
House from the civil rights compliance 
budget was incredible. As a member of 
the Appropriations Committee, I worked 
with Senator JOHN Pastore to have the 
funds restored. 

Regrettably those of us who favored 
restoration were not successful in com- 
mittee, but I hope the Senate will over- 
ride the action of the Appropriations 
Committee and restore the funds. 

Finally, section 207—title II—is a 
thinly veiled attempt to legislate in an 
appropriations bill. It is completely un- 
necessary to assure the doctor’s freedom 
in the care of his patients.. Its only pur- 
pose is, and I am sure its only effect 
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might be, to provide some ostensible 
sanction for resegregating the hospitals. 

Section 207 should be stricken from 
this bill. 02 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent. that the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits] include me as a cosponsor 
of the amendment he mentioned in con- 
nection with section 207. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TY- 
pincs in the chair). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. f 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, of the Senator from New York. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. d 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT (after having voted 
in the negative). On this vote I have 
a pair with the Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 
Therefore, I withhold my vote: 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], 
and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Metcatr], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS] and necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from South Dakota 
LMr. McGovern], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] would each 
vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee] is paired with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Florida would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN: I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CUR- 
TIS], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JOR- 
DAN], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MIL- 
LER], the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Munpr] and the Senator from 
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Texas (Mr. Tower] are necessarily ab- 
sent. j 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting; the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Domrnick], the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munprl], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote yea,“ and the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] is paired with the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Idaho would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
‘nays 40, as follows: 


[No. 263 Leg.] 

26 
Bayh Jackson Pastore 
Boggs Javits ell 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Burdick Long, Mo, Randolph 
Case C; Ribicoff 
Clark Mondale 
Dodd Monroney Williams, N.J 
Douglas Muskie 
Griffin Nelson 

NAYS—40 
Aiken Hill Russell, Ga: 
Bartlett Holland Saltonstall 
Bennett Hruska Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Inouye Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Carlson Stennis 
Cotton Long, La Talmadge 
Dirksen Mansfield ‘Thurmond 
Eastland McClellan. Tydings 
Ellender Montoya Williams, Del. 
Ervin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Pearson Young, Ohio 
Harris Prouty 


Hickenlooper Russell, 8.0, 
NOT VOTING—35 


Allott Gruening Miller 
Anderson Hart Morse 
Bass Hartke Morton 
Bible Hayden Moss 
Cannon Jordan, Idaho Mundt 
Church Sea, N.Y. Neuberger 
Cooper Kuch Robertson 
Curtis Ma 5 Scott 
Dominick McGee Smathers 
Fong McGovern Tower 
Fulbright McIntyre Yarborough 
Gore Metcalf 

So Mr. Javrrs’ amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion ta lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr: President, I just 
wish to state to the Senate that the 
amendment to section 207 of this bill, 
which relates to questions of hospital 
management and desegregation, et ce- 
tera, is being considered by the managers 
of the bill. We have submitted to them, 
on behalf of myself and Senator KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, a proposed revi- 
sion of the section. Somewhat later in 
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the afternoon, I hope we will raise that 
question, as may be appropriate. 
0 AMENDMENT NO. 935 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I offer 
amendment No. 935, from which I have 
stricken lines 3, 4, and 5, on page 2. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative’ clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and without 
objection, the amendment as modified 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 


in the Recorp, is as follows: 


On page 8, line 5, strike out “$451,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$411,000”. 

On page 8, line 8, strike out “$3,389,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$3,349,000”. 

On page 13, line 22, strike out ‘'$272,- 
291,000” and insert in Meu thereof 239. 
541,000”. 

On page 14, line 6, strike out 202,500,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 169,750,000“. 

On page 14, line 8, strike out “$192,500,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$159,'750,000”. 

On page 26, line 23, strike out “$91,614,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$86,614,000”. 

On page 28, line 7, strike out “$21,597,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$20,597,000”. 

On page 29, line 13, strike out “$9,693,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$9,193,000”. 

On page 33, line 12, strike out “$6,592,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$6,342,000”. 

On page 33, line 19, strike out “$20,895,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 820,395,000“. 

On page 35, line 12, strike out “$68,534,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$67,821,000”. 

On page 35, line 22, strike out “$145,- 
113,000“ and insert in lieu thereof 8137, 
175,000“. 

On page 36, line 9, strike out “$64,922,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$61,448,000”. 

On page 36, line 15, strike out “$175,- 
656,000" and insert in lieu thereof 8163, 
957,000“. 

On page 36, line 23, strike out 8264. 
119,000” and insert in Neu thereof “$253,- 
115,000”. 

On page 37, line 12, strike out “$169,- 
770,000” and insert in lieu thereof 8148, 
407,000". 

On page 37, lines 16 and 17, strike out 
“$28,308,000” and insert in lieu thereof 624, 
884,000”. 

On page 37, line 22, strike out “$135,687,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$129,908,000”. 

On page 38, line 5, strike out 890,670, 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$85,702,000”. 

On page 38, line 13, strike out “$116,296,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof 106,418. 
000", 

On page 39, line 4, strike out 881.000, 
000" and insert in lieu thereof 621,000. 
000”. 

On page 40, line 2, strike out “$20,192,- 
000” and insert in lieu thereof “$19,231,- 
000”. 

On page 42, line 20, strike out “$2,298,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof "$2,138,000". 

On page 51, line 7, strike out “$2,520,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof. 82,485,000“. 

On page 51, line 20, strike oùt. 870,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof 650,000“. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself. 10 minutes on my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lausch] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President my : 
amendment, if adopted, would 2 mera 
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the appropriation recommended by the 
committee in the sum of $181,414,000. I 
offer the amendment because I believe 
the time has come when Congress should 
give some heed to the warning spoken 
by the President, that instead of reduc- 


-ing spending we are expanding it. 


The record of the Senate and the other 
body in this session will show that time 
and again the bills ultimately passed 


have provided spending in excess of the 


amounts requested and recommended by 
the Chief Executive. 

The discussion on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, in the public forums, and in the 
newspapers revolves centrally about how 
we shall curb the forces of inflation. 
The generally accepted view is that the 
principal attack should be made through 
a reduction of spending sponsored by 
Congress. Iam in accord with that view. 

This year there. is no talk about im- 
posing new taxes. This is an election 
year. Next year, I feel certain, we shall 
have before us a bill to restore some of 
the taxes which we reduced 1 and 2 
years ago. I cannot take the position of 
increasing the spending ‘and then sub- 
sequently saying “We have spent, but 
now we have to tax.” 

I shall start at the point which I be- 
lieve is the just point, and that is to quit 
expanding the spending program of this 
Congress. 

Mr. President; I wish to point out to 
the Senate what the situation is in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. In 1960 the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare spent 
$3,942 million. I wish to repeat that fig- 
ure. It is $3,942 million. In 1966 the 
figure is $9,875 million. . In other words, 
for every dollar we spent in 1960 in this 


Department, in 1966 we spent practically 


$3. 

The bill reported by the committee 
contemplates spending $10,473 million, 
which is $1,400 million more than was 
spent in 1966. 

My query is: Where are we heading? 
How far do we go? I have heard argu- 
ments in the last few days that what we 
have spent is still inadequate. I cannot 
go along with a program which in the 
course of 6 years has proportionately in- 
creased spending in the Department up 
oS in place of the $1 that was spent in 
1960. 

In 1965 the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had 87,316 em- 
ployees. By June 30, 1966, that figure 
had-risen to 101,000, or 14,000 more em- 
ployees in the course of 1 year. 

It is now estimated that under this 
recommendation made by this philan- 
thropic association—the committee—will 
inicrease the number of employees from 
101,000 to 107,000. In other words, in 
2 years the number of employees in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has increased by 20,000. The 
spending program has multiplied three 
times in 6 years. The number of employ- 
ees has increased by more than 20,000 
in 2 years. Yet it is argued that it is 
not enough. I cannot accept that argu- 
ment and remain at peace with myself. 

The President, in his budget, asked for 
$10,088 million. This committee raised 
the amount to $10,473 million, 
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I point out an additional fact, which 
is very important, that all of the spend- 
ing proposed in the program and mainly 
covered by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is not in the bill. 

I ask the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
PROXMIRE!] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL] to pay par- 
ticular attention to this, because they 
Possess extraordinarily good judgment. 

The bill before us contains the expend- 
itures which I have just identified, but 
it does not contain an additional appro- 
priation of some $4 billion which has 
been requested for programs already in 
operation and which in all probability 
will be acted upon by Congress at this 
session. 

The items which fall within the gen- 
eral principle of management in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and which are not in the bill, are: 

Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, $1,342 million. 

Higher Education and Facilities Act, 
$722 million. 

Grants for public libraries, $57 million. 

Higher education activities, $30 mil- 
lion. 

Office of Economic Opportunity, $1,750 
million. 

This adds up to $3,901 million—or, in 
round numbers, $4 billion. 

The President, in a number of his 
speeches, has called attention to what 
Congress is doing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 10 
minutes of the Senator from Ohio have 

expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 5 
additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The President has 
called upon us to put the brakes on the 
Spending wheels. He has asked us to 
give consideration to the grave dangers 
of inflation. In good conscience and 
with reasonable thinking, I believe that 
not one of us is worthy to occupy a chair 
in the Senate Chamber unless he weighs 
deeply this grave threat of inflation. 

Yet we are moving ahead, seemingly 
completely unmindful of the forces now 
in effect. We believe that they will not 
envelop us, but I cannot pass blithely 
and indifferently by what is happening. 

It has been recommended that the 
forces of inflation be dampened, and that 
we do it, one, by reducing our spending. 
However, instead of reducing our spend- 
ing, we are increasing it. 

Two, that the flow of money be tight- 
ened by the imposition of increased in- 
terest rates. 

Three, that we impose new taxes. 

The initial operation of dampening 
the fires of inflation should be directed 
at the spending program. However, we 
will not do it. We seem to be absolutely 
indifferent to our responsibility in that 
regard. 

My question is: Why? 

Mr. President, I received a letter from 
a lady in Berlin Heights, Ohio, about 2 
months ago. She had observed what the 
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Federal Government was doing and she 
wrote to me: 

I am 65 years old. I would like to buy a 
house. I can get a mortgage if the Govern- 
ment will give me enough money to make the 
downpayment. 


Mr. President, that might sound ridic- 
ulous, but that is the impression this 
lady received as to the general conduct 
of Congress. We have caused her to be- 
lieve that she can get a grant or a gift to 
make a downpayment on a house and 
that, thereafter, she will get a mortgage 
guaranteed by the Federal Government. 

I had the greatest difficulty answering 
her, because her letter was written in 
complete innocence. I finally said to 
myself that, in effect, the conduct of 
some Representatives and Senators, in 
principle, is identical to the judgment 
she had made as to her ability to get 
money out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. President, to summarize, I have 
stricken from my amendment the provi- 
sions which would eliminate the payment 
of money to federally impacted areas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Ohio has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio is recognized for 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I have stricken from 
the amendment, also, the provision which 
would eliminate the $11,950,000 for the 
agricultural and arts colleges pursuant 
to the authority under the Morrill Act 
and the Bankhead Act. 

Mr. President, I think that good judg- 
ment and good conscience justify an 
affirmative vote on my amendment. 

Mr, President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Ohio yield on his 
own time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Do I under- 
stand correctly that the Senator has now 
eliminated land-grant colleges from his 
amendment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Yes. 

8 Mr. SALTONSTALL. What did he 
0? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is when I stated 
that I have eliminated 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No—I have accepted 
the recommendations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Yes. Now the 
payment to school districts, what did the 
Senator do? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is the impacted 
school districts which have been receiv- 
ing approximately $232 million, and I 
have eliminated that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So payments to 
school districts and land-grant colleges 
are not in the Senator’s amendment 
now? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. As I recall, the 
committee increased the President’s 
budget on impacted school districts by 
$232,800,000. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, And that item 
is not included in the Senator’s amend- 
ment at the present time? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is true. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I invite the 
Senator’s attention to the fact—and I 
would be glad to vote for some of the 
Senator’s reductions—that the Senate 
committee reduced by $113,677,000 the 
amounts provided in the budget estimate 
for 104 items. It increased the amount 
for land-grant colleges by $11,950,000; 
payments to school districts, which the 
Senator now leaves in, and student loans, 
increased to $154 million from $34 mil- 
lion; community health from $21 million 
by another $21 million, and the National 
Institutes of Health by $80 million. 
While the subcommittee reduced the 
House bill by $76 million—I think I am 
correct in that statement—they did not 
reduce the NIH appropriation in any 
way. 

I believe they should reduce that by 
some amount. The difficulty with the 
amendment is that he is specific in a 
number of instances with respect to 
which I wonder if. the committee has 
not done a good job. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the Senator will 
study the amendment, he will find it 
deals now mainly with the elimination 
of the increased grants that were made 
to many agencies that come within the 
National Institutes of Health. 

The Senator knows that the commit- 
tee made a recommendation that was 
$390 million above the President’s re- 
quest. My amendment is asking for a 
reduction at present of $144,656,000. 
But if I should follow the course sug- 
gested by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, it would require taking up hun- 
dreds of items separately, and I am 
quite certain he understands that that 
would be an insuperable task on the floor 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am not the 
Senator in charge of the bill, but the 
Senate version of the bill is $390,125,000 
over the budget estimate, and not the 
amount the Senator from Ohio just 
stated. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Ishall be glad to yield, 
but on the Senator’s own time, because 
I have almost used all my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

The reason we are over the budget esti- 
mate is very simple. The President has 
taken out $232,800,000 of the federally 
impacted school funds. We have had 
those funds provided for some 25 years. 
They were provided originally under the 
Lanham Act, passed during the early 
days of World War II. Afterward Con- 
gress made a number of changes and 
passed Public Law 874 and Public Law 
815. So for 25 years funds have been 
provided for federally impacted areas. 
The President knocked them out when he 
knew Congress was going to put them 
back in. 

He knocked out $11,950,000 under the 
Morrill Act, the Land Grant College Act, 
which was signed by Abraham Lincoln in 
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1862. We have had that act on the 
books for 104 years, and he knocked out 
funds which had been provided since that 
time under that act. 

He knocked out $157 million for loans 
to students under the National Defense 
Education Act. Perhaps at that time 
he thought students would be able to get 
loans from banks and private institu- 
tions under the loan guaranty provision 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
but experience has shown that at this 
time the banks and lending institutions 
are not in a position to make the loans. 
So the only way students can obtain 
loans is under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act, which we have had on the 
books for 8 years and for which we have 
appropriated money for 8 years. 

The President knocked out $21 million 
for loans for medical students, nurses, 
and other medical personnel. They can- 
not get loans from private banks. The 
only way they can obtain loans is under 
the legislation that Congress enacted 
several years ago. 

We restored those funds, but what else 
did we do? We reduced the bill by $99,- 
963,000 under the House figure. In other 
words, we reduced the appropriation as 
provided under the House bill by prac- 
tically $100 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But how much over 
the President’s budget? 

Mr. HILL. As I say, the President’s 
budget does not count, because he threw 
out items that he knew Congress would 
restore. The Senator’s own amendment 
originally knocked out funds for im- 
pacted areas, but he modified his amend- 
ment, because he knew he could not get 
away with it. He did not want to have 
to go home and explain why he knocked 
those funds out. So he modified his 
amendment to restore those funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. T yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I feel they should 
both be knocked out, but I understand 
the folly and futility of trying to do it. 
Both of those grants are unjustified. 
The impacted school districts are getting 
a bounty and largess from the Federal 
Government. They are included in my 
State. 

Mr. HILL. We have had that pro- 
gram for 25 years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That makes no dif- 
ference. 

Mr. HILL. And the Senator from 
Ohio, the mighty gray knight, retreats 
and takes it out of his amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I remember the 
story of the colonel who was in the Army 
for 25 years and he had not been able to 
obtain a brigadier generalship. He went 
to his general and said, “I have been here 
for 25 years. You have raised the cap- 
tain above me.” The general said, “You 
see that mule over there? He has been 
in this Army for 25 years. Am I going 
to raise him?” 

The argument the Senator makes is 
folly. 
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Mr. HILL. What the Senator is say- 
ing is that year after year, for 25 years, 
Congress has been wrong in permitting 
this, and he is now wrong in taking it 
out of the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I will put it in later. 
I will put it in separately. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator took it out 
of his original amendment. The amend- 
ment he originally introduced provided 
that funds for that program should be 
eliminated, but he amended his amend- 
ment by taking out the reference to those 
funds. So he joins the ranks of those 
he decrees to be wrong. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator makes a 
statement that is all sophistry. If he 
would analyze the situation, he knows 
there is little chance to get some Mem- 
bers of the Congress to vote to eliminate 
funds for impacted areas. He likewise 
knows that President Eisenhower rec- 
ommended eliminating them. He like- 
wise knows that President Johnson rec- 
ommended eliminating them. The gen- 
eral idea is that those areas that are 
getting special funds are using funds 
that they are not entitled to. 

Mr. HILL. I am not surprised that 
the Senator accuses me of sophistry 
when he eliminates from his amend- 
ment that provision which he here de- 
clares to be wrong. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I generally agree 
with my distinguished friend from Ohio, 
and there are cases in which abuse of the 
impacted school area program might be 
proven; but I want him to understand, 
and I want the Senate Record to show, 
that the great preponderance of such 
cases under the impacted school program 
are cases where Uncle Sam ought to pay 
some part of the cost of education for 
the students he sends to those areas. 

One instance in my State is in Brevard 
County. That is where the Kennedy 
Space Center is located. The number of 
schools located there were doubled by 
reason of the immense activity there. 
The most valuable land in the county 
was taken off the tax rolls. The fact of 
the matter is that if the Federal Govern- 
ment did not recognize some obligation 
in the matter, the State and local schools 
could not carry out the responsibility to 
educate this great mass of children who 
are in there. 

They are willing to undertake that re- 
sponsibility. They are being repaid a 
little more than half of the cost out of 
the impacted school fund. They are 
carrying the rest themselves, between 
their local revenues and the revenues of 
the State of Florida. 

As far as I am concerned, I think Uncle 
Sam owes, in equity, some responsibility 
to these communities whose school popu- 
lations have been so tremendously in- 
creased by Federal activities such as the 
Kennedy Space Center. 

The other instance in Florida to which 
I refer is that of Okaloosa County, where 
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the great Eglin Air Force Base is located. 
Approximately half of the area of that 
county has been taken off the tax rolls 
and put into that immense reservation. 

The school population there has not 
quite been doubled by the children of 
military personnel and civilian employees 
on the base, but almost so. 

Why anyone would question the fact 
that the Federal Government has some 
responsibility there, and should assume 
it, and that it is to the interest of the 
Federal Government to do it, rather 
than have the local community just say, 
“We are sorry, we cannot educate all 
this mass of new children,” in which 
case the Federal Government would have 
to set up separate schools and educate 
them entirely at Federal expense, is be- 
yond me. 

As far as I am concerned, I agree com- 
pletely with the conclusions of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Alabama that 
whoever made the cut in the budget that 
struck out impacted school districts must 
have known that such a cut was com- 
pletely unrealistic, that it could not 
stand, that it was unfair, and that it 
would certainly be replaced when the 
budget came before Congress. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Alabama for 
making that fact plain. 

Before I take my seat, I wish to state 
that I agree with the Senator from 
Massachusetts as to the item to which 
he made reference to in the amendment 
of the Senator from Ohio. I supported 
that item in the committee, and I could 
support it here. 

But the great mass of the items in 
that amendment are not that kind of 
items, and as long as the Senator from 
Ohio leaves his amendment as this type 
of approach, I would not only have to 
argue against it, but I am even more 
strongly against it when he tells us he 
is coming back a little later with an 
amendment to strike out the impacted 
school fund. I cannot support the 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator from Ohio, in 
his fine and able statement today, ac- 
cuses us of sophistry. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I know 
my distinguished friend from Ohio well 
enough to know that he meant no ill 
by accusing us of sophistry. As far as 
I am concerned, I know he is consci- 
entious, and I know he is standing up for 
his convictions. But I do not think he 
has been into a community such as Bre- 
vard County or Okaloosa County in 
Florida—and I have mentioned only 
those two out of several I could men- 
tion. I do not think he realizes that 
Uncle Sam is saving money for himself 
by assuming a little over half of the edu- 
cational expense of the additional chil- 
dren which Federal activities bring into 
those counties, at the same time that 
they are taking large amounts of prop- 
erty off the tax rolls. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Florida for his very fine, timely, and 
most able statement. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield to me, 
on my own time? 
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Mr. HILL. Mr: President, under- 
standing that the time will come out of 
the Senator’s time, I yield at this time 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Florida has talked for 
about 2 or 3 minutes, discussing an item 
that is no longer in my amendment. He 
has discussed an item which I agreed to 
withdraw from my amendment. He 
finally states that there are aspects of 
my proposal that he would support it 
they were taken up separately. 

The Senator is a member of the com- 
mittee. If there are items in the bill 


that are unjustified, I suggest to him 


that, as a member of the committee, he 
bring in appropriate corrective amend- 
ments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. HILL. TI yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I merely wish to say 
that on one item in particular which is 
in the amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio—though T think it is distributed 
between several different items—I agree 
with him. But, together with the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts and others, we 
lost it in the committee. 

I have never believed that it is appro- 
priate procedure for a member of the 
committee, believing, as he should, in the 
conscientiousness of his fellow members, 
and having fought as hard as he could 
in committee for action which was not 
taken by the great majority, if I may say 
so, of the committee, to come out and 
offer amendments on the floor. The 
Senator from Florida did reserve his 
right. If someone else offers the amend- 
ment that I speak of, I will be perfectly 
free to vote for it. 

But I have never believed that a mem- 

sr of a committee of Congress, who 
argues long and exhaustively in the 
committee for a certain course of action, 
and finds himself heavily outvoted by 
the majority of that committee, should 
prolong his fight by coming out here on 
the floor and disturbing the action of the 
whole Senate, when he knows perfectly 
well that the combined judgment of the 
committee was not in accord with his 
own. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask for 1 more 
minute, on my own time. 

Mr. HILL. On the Senator’s own 
time, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. About a week ago, in 
a. discussion on the floor of the Senate, 
I. said of the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Proxmire] that he has repeatedly 
come before this body, trying to save the 
taxpayers money, and that on each oc- 
casion, he left bowed and bloody, but 
undaunted, f 

With the complexion of philosophic 
thinking on spending the taxpayers’ 
money as it is in this Congress, it looks 
to me as if, if you try to save a dollar 
for the taxpayers, you will be smitten 
on every available flank. 

‘I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
justify, and to state on what theory we 
have trebled our spending for this De- 
partment in 6 years. Can the Senator 


justify it? The bills have come out of 
his committee, and each year the appro- 
priation has increased, to the point 
where it is now $11 billion. It was only 
$3.5 billion 6 years ago. 

Mr. HILL. All kinds of bills have been 
passed at the instigation and under the 
leadership of this administration, and 


the previous administration, for that 


matter. 

I wish to emphasize again that the 
amount provided in the bill now before 
the Senate is $99,963,000—practically 
$100 million—under the bill as passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it is approxi- 
mately $400 million more than the Presi- 
dent recommended. 

Mr. HILL. Ihave explained why that 
is true. The administration knocked 
out all this Federal impacted area 
money, land-grant college money, and 
those things, knowing perfectly well that 
Congress would put it back. 

Even the Senator from Ohio was will- 
ing to retreat on the impacted area 
money: 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Alabama yield, not 
on his own time, but on the time on the 
bill? It is not fair to ask him to yield 
time on the amendment for this con- 
tinued colloquy. 

Mr. HILL. Very well; I yield the Sen- 
ani from Massachussets time on the 

ill. 

Mr.. SALTONSTALL. The amend- 


ment of the Senator from Ohio, as 1 


understand it, cuts $80,239,000 from the 
National Institutes of Health. The 
President's budget shows a figure of 
$1,186,740,000, and the House and the 
Senate together added $80,239,000. 

The Senator from Alabama will agree 
I made a motion to cut that, in the com- 
mittee, by 830 million. I ask the Sen- 
ator from Ohio if he would change the 
amount of the reduction in his amend- 


ment on the National Institutes of 
Health, and cut it by half, from 680 


to 840 million. I think that would be 
fair and reasonable. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. No; if I keep yielding, 
I will soon be reduced to bowing to the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. HILL. But the Senator is charg- 


ing sophistry. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
again ‘speaking on time on the bill, I 
would call to the attention of the Sena4 
tor from Ohio that on other items, the 
Senate has cut the President’s budget 
by $113,677,000. In other words, the 
Senate bill, as supported by the Senator 
from Alabama and the Senator from New 
Hampshire, is $113 million under the 
President's budget on 105 of the 120 items. 
On the other 15 items, it is over the Pres- 
ident’s budget by $503.8 million. 

The Senator from Ohio has withdrawn 
his amendment the item concerning the 
amount in excess of the President’s budg- 
et for land-grant colleges. 

The Senator did not offer an amend- 
ment concerning the excess amount for 
student loans. 

If the Senator would reduce the 
amount of his proposed cut in the appro- 
priation for the National Institutes of 
Health to $40 million, he certainly would 
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have a few votes from the members of 
the committee who reserved their rights. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
more than the $40 million. There is a 
matter of principle involved. I would 
rather go down to defeat completely than 
to be offered some sugarcoated plum as 
appeasement for my indignation over the: 
impropriety involved in this spending. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Ohio spoke about the increase in 
this appropriation in the last 5 or 6 years. 

The medicare program alone increased 
the amount of the appropriation by 
$937,947,000—almost $1 billion. It is leg- 
islation such as the medicare program 
that has increased the amount of the ap- 
propriation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield me 10 min- 
utes on the bill? I was not here yester- 
day, and I would like to touch on the 
pending amendment and two or three 
other items so that I will not detain the 
Senate later. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, I will 
be as brief as I can, 

As the ranking member of, the sub- 
committee, I think that the chairman, 
the Senator from Alabama, will corrobo- 
rate me when I say that I was faithful 
in attendance at committee hearings and 
that he and I sat many hours and many 
long days listening to the evidence on, 
the large number of items in the pending 
bill. Because of that, and because of the 
fact that I could not return yesterday 
before the Senate adjourned, I want. to 
make two or three observations which I 
think are very pertinent to the amend- 

lent of the Senator from Ohio., I hope 

ey will be all the observations that I 
will have to take the time of the Senate 
to make during the day. . 

Mr. President, I was somewhat startled’ 
when the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio began to eulogize the President of 
the United States for his belated outcry 
for economy.’ i 

Mr. President, even though I agree 
wholeheartedly that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare has had 
a mushroom growth—and this Senator 
voted against many of the authorization’ 
bills that contributed to the mushroom 
growth of that Department the fact re- 
mains in the opinion of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, after having served on 
this committee for 5 years and having 
listened to the evidence at great length, 
that the pending appropriation bill, large 
though it may seem, is the poorest place 
in which to start the great drive of the 
President, or anybody else, for economy. 
after some of the actions of the Senate 
in the past few weeks. 

The subcommittee, with the assist- 
ance of its able staff, studied long and 
hard. We refused many requests. We 
cut many items. i 

I want to say also that for the 12 years 
that I have served in the Senate, I have 
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voted consistently and constantly against 
excessive spending and governmental 
extravagance. 

The philosophy of the Senator from 
New Hampshire can be stated in a nut- 
shell when we consider the following 
facts. In a period of 16 days within the 
last few weeks, the Senate authorized 
the expenditure of $10,300 million. We 
authorized the expenditure of $3 billion 
over 2 years to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit, almost $1 billion over 3 
years for housing and college loans, $300 
million over 2 years for urban mass tran- 
sit aid, which is just an entering wedge, 
$100,000 over 3 years for demonstration 
cities grants, $57 million for auto safety, 
and $5 billion for food for peace. 

Before that, we authorized the appro- 
priation of billions of dollars for foreign 
aid to 97 countries. We authorize money 
for beautification. We are contem- 
plating the expenditure of billions of dol- 
lars to put a man on the moon. No one 
can say how many billions of dollars will 
be necessary to command the outer space 
for defense purposes, and how much 
more it will cost to go a step further and 
put a man on the moon. 

Then, we come to the Senate with an 
appropriation bill in which the commit- 
tee and subcommittee added $1 million 
to the amount contained in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for the battle against tu- 
berculosis—which we thought had been 
licked, but which has suddenly taken a 
new rise. 

Mr. President, the real bone of conten- 
tion here, and every Senator knows it, is 
not money for impacted school districts. 
The bone of contention is not money for 
land-grant colleges. 

The bone of contention is the addi- 
‘tional $80 million which has been pro- 
vided for the various activities of the 
National Institutes of Health. We were 
requested by eminent doctors and sci- 
entists from all over the country, besides 
those at NIH, for $325 million in addi- 
tion to what the House authorized and 
sent to the Senate. Instead of $325 mil- 
lion, we proyided $41 million. : 

Yet we increase appropriations in other 
fields, appropriations that may be desir- 
able but nonessential, and we do it to 
the tune of 20, 30, and even 40 percent. 

When we bear in mind that under the 
President’s budget the cost of medical re- 
search permitted in 1967 over 1966 would 
be an increase of less than 1 percent, it 
means, considering the increasing cost 
of medical research, that there actually 
will be less research. There will be less 
research in the fields of heart, stroke, 
and cancer. 

Incidentally, this is one program for 
which the Senator from New Hampshire 
voted. I am proud that I voted for it. 

I voted also for the authorization for 
the mental health program. If there is 
one grave problem that faces the coun- 
try today, it is the problem of the tense 
living, of this generation, with the diffi- 
culties, pressures, and stresses to which 
we are subjected. In order to learn what 
a difficult problem mental health is in 
this country, one,need only pick up to- 
day's newspaper, yesterday's or the day 
before yesterday's and read of the homi- 
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cides, the suicides, and the crazy kill- 
ings. More frequently than not, the peo- 
ple who commit these acts have broken 
under the strain of modern life. 

So what do we do? We pass a bold 
new authorization calling for a great 
many millions over a period of years. 
We increase the $260 million appropria- 
tion by $31 million over last year’s. 
Then, all of a sudden, after calling for 
all these other huge programs and when 
he is pushing through the House of Rep- 
resentatives this very day a poverty pro- 
gram that will cost between $1 and $2 
billion, a large amount of which will go 
into the pockets of non-civil-service em- 
ployees—the generals, the colonels, the 
captains, and the lieutenants of that 
army, the President wants us to econ- 
omize in these essential areas of national 
health. Bear in mind that when we talk 
about fighting tuberculosis and fighting 
heart disease by means of the break- 
through of the new artificial heart, and 
when we talk about the use of the new 
artificial kidney, we find that all over the 
country doctors, because of the limited 
number of patients who may have the 
benefit of the devices, have to say, “Mr. 
A, you may live, because we can give you 
the benefit of the artificial kidney; but 
you, Mr. B, must die because we can ex- 
tend this treatment to only so many 
patients.” 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.COTTON. Iyield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the President of 
the United States will show the leadership 
to veto bills involving the expenditure 
of moneys beyond the amount he has 
recommended, he will perform the finest 
service possible for this Nation: 

Mr. COTTON. But my dear friend 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam not arguing with 
the Senator. I merely say that I agree 
— the President must take the leader- 

p. 

Mr. COTTON. Permit me to say that 
if there is any Senator who has boldly 
and courageously taken leadership in the 
fight for economy; it has been my friend, 
the Senator from Ohio, who character- 
izes us as a philanthropic committee. I 
think that compliment has more than 
atoned for anything he could have said 
about sophistry. The Senator from Ohio 
never shifts his responsibility to the 
President. 

As far as I am concerned, I believe 
that we have a responsibility in this deli- 
cate field, and I do not care whether the 
President of the United States says that 
we should cut here in order to give him 
money for other purposes. 

Mr. President, Senators have been 
speaking for an hour about aid for im- 
pacted school districts. I was a Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, at 
the time that the distinguished Senator 
from Ohio was Governor of Ohio, when 
this impacted area aid started. I ob- 
jected to it in the House of Representa- 
tives, because in many instances repre- 
sentatives of chambers of commerce 
came to Washington and begged for Gov- 
ernment installations, went back home 
and crowed about it, and came back 
in 6 months, wanting some aid for im- 
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pacted areas because of their added ex- 
penses resulting from the very installa- 
tions for which they pleaded. 

There is much justice in what the 
Senator has said. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Srmupson in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. I ask that the Senator 
from Alabama yield me 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I yield the Senator 5 addi- 
tional minutes on the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. I appreciate what the 
Senator from Florida has said about his 
State and many other States where there 
is a heavy burden on these impacted 
areas. But, Mr. President, it does not 
make one whit difference whether it is 
just or unjust. It does not make one 
whit difference whether it has been going 
on for 40 years or 80 years or a hundred 
years. Aid to impacted areas is one of 
only perhaps two and possibly three fields 
in which Federal money goes directly into 
the school district. It is not adminis- 
tered by somebody from Washington. 
The money can be used by the school dis- 
tricts for the requirements of the partic- 
ular district—to pay teachers, if they are 
needed; to construct buildings, if they 
are neeeded. : 

I might add that for years I have been 
fighting in the Senate for the kind of 
school aid which would return to the 
States a percentage of their Federal 
taxes, with no strings attached. 

Why does the administration say that 
we should cut out this aid to impacted 
areas? I shall state the reason. They 
want the money for the other kind of 
school aid, 

Permit me to remind the Senate f 
some of the features of title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act. It is to be used to equip elementary 
classrooms for television and radio in- 
struction. It is to be used for the pur- 
chase of musical recordings of classical 
nature and recordings of poems and ad- 
dresses. It is to be used for mobile learn- 
ing centers. It is to be used for educa- 
tional summer camps; for arts and crafts 
programs during summer vacation; for 
summer school and day camp; for sum- 
mer programs for development of lan- 
guage skills; for shop and library facili- 
ties available after regular school hours; 
for field trips for cultural and educational 
development; for expansion of libraries 
in major disciplines; for scheduling of 
concerts, dramas, and lectures; for mo- 
bile art exhibits and libraries; for Sat- 
urday morning special opportunity 
classes; for after-school study centers; 
for preschool pupil transportation; for 
pupil exchange programs. 

I do not say that those are not good 
things. But when a school district wants 
to pay its teachers a living wage and it 
gets money from the Federal Govern- 
ment which is earmarked for taking the 
children out into the woods to teach 
them culture and to show them the bugs, 
it is not much help to the school district 
budget. 

The reason why the administration 
wanted us to slash off aid to impacted 
areas which goes directly into certain 
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school districts of every Senator’s State 
is that the administration then would 
have more money for these frills and 
furbelows. 

Mr. President, the matter boils down 
to this: This is not a perfect bill. But 
I just want to remind Senators, by way 
of example, of one thing we added which 
reflects our concern with essentials. 

In the fiscal year 1967 budget, the 
Budget Bureau cut $25 million from the 
money that goes into the districts, under 
the Defense Education Act, to furnish 
scientific and laboratory equipment in 
the high schools. We put back that $25 
million. 

There are school districts in my State, 
and I am sure the same situation is true 
in the States of other Senators, where 
local authorities have already contracted 
for laboratory equipment, for supplies, 
and for other purposes. So, the com- 
mittee tried to be economical. It cut off 
$15 million somewhere else so that we 
could add $25 million without increasing 
the bill more than $10 million in order 
that these obligations already made by 
the districts could be met. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
proceed for 2 additional minutes? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New Hamp- 

Mr. COTTON. We have labored long 
and hard. We have sifted the evidence. 
When it is all boiled down—I am looking 
at the Republicans on my side of the 
aisle—I wonder if the Republican Party 
wants to start its campaign for economy 
by denying a few million dollars for the 
treatment of heart, stroke, and cancer, 
and for research in the dreaded killer 
diseases. In my judgment this would be 
a poor practice. 

I do not want to talk politics, but this 
certainly is a poor place to start econ- 
omizing. I wonder if anybody on either 
side of the aisle, and I am wondering if 
the President, if he had time to take a 
second look, would feel that this truly is 
the place to cut appropriations. 

Why is this done suddenly after all the 
orgy of spending over months and 
months and all of these new authoriza- 
tion bills? 

Due to the illness of my distinguished 
friend from Alabama [Mr. HII WhO 
is one of the ablest chairmen on any 
committee or subcommittee in this body, 
and who works long hours and knows this 
subject as no other Senator—this bill 
came in late. If this bill had come in 
with more money in it than there is to- 
day and had arrived here 6 weeks ago, 
the Senate would have passed it without 
a dissenting voice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator on the bill. 

Mr. COTTON. But the bill came in 
late and somebody down at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue has awak- 
ened to the fact that we have inflation. 
I am amazed that that has been dis- 
covered but it has been discovered. We 
have inflation. Somebody down at the 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue suddenly 
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decided that after all we cannot have 
both guns and butter, and that we are 
in a war. It happened all of a sudden 
when this bill came in, absolutely 
crammed full of sensitive points. You 
can talk about love of humanity, and how 
cold blooded and hard hearted some of 
us are when we do not vote funds for 
public housing, poverty, and more ad- 
ministrators, and that we are “agin” the 
poor, but here is something to save lives, 
and what is at stake? Eighty million 
dollars. 

Mr. President, as a minority member 
of the committee, and as one who in the 
past has voted against many of the in- 
creases recommended by my distin- 
guished chairman, in this particular 
Congress, at this particular time when 
we are throwing money all over the 
world, I say to the Senate that I hope the 
report of the committee will be sustained 
in the Senate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, my friend, 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corron] has made such 
a magnificent speech it hardly seems 
necessary for me to say anything further. 
But there are one or two things I would 
like to call to the attention of the Senate. 

The first cut that the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue] 
makes is $40,000 from the President's 
Commission on Employment of the 
Handicapped. Senators will recall that 
that Commission was set up some time 
ago. The first head of that Commission 
was General Melvin Maas. He was to- 
tally blind. He could not see from either 
eye, and yet he traveled all over the 
country, from the Pacific coast to the At- 
lantic coast, persuading employers and 
business houses everywhere to give jobs 
to the physically handicapped. 

When General Maas died, his place 
was filled by that wonderful man, Harold 
Russell, who lost both of his arms fight- 
ing for our country in World War II. 
He has carried on in the great tradition 
of Mel Maas, traveling from one end of 
the country to the other, getting jobs for 
the physically handicapped. 

And yet, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHE], in his amendment strikes out 
the little $40,000. Here is the story on 
the little $40,000, and the Senator from 
Ohio did not know it, Iam sure. 

The increase in authorization was 
made subsequent to the Department esti- 
mate for 1967 to the Bureau of the 
Budget so that the increase in funds 
could not be considered in time for in- 
clusion in the estimates submitted to 
Congress. The Department had no ob- 
jection to this little $40,000. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Ohio is familiar with this effort to find 
jobs for the physically handicapped over 
a period of 20 years. He is thoroughly 
knowledgeable about it. He had his own 
committee in Ohio, and it did a great 
job. 

Mr. HILL. That is good. I must say 
that the Senator proposed to strike out 
the $40,000, which is a very small sum 
of money. 
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Next, he proposes to strike out $32,- 
750,000 from our vocational education 
programs. We have had those programs 
since the passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act about the time of World War I. For 
some 50 years we provided Federal funds 
to help counties, municipalities, and 
school districts to carry on their pro- 
grams in vocational education. We are 
simply restoring those funds so that the 
programs may be carried on this fiscal 
year as they have been carried on for 
many, many years. 

I shall not go into details on the health 
matter. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corron] made a beautiful 
presentation with respect to that matter. 
However, I want to say this: As the 
Senator knows, largely because of funds 
appropriated by Congress, we now have 
an artificial kidney. This artificial kid- 
ney has kept many people alive. The 
difficulty is that it costs too much to use 
one of these artificial kidneys such as we 
have today. The cost is about $10,000 
a year to use the artificial kidney. We 
need to carry on more research to reduce 
this $10.000 so that the average person 
who needs the use of an artificial kidney 
may have the use of it. Yet, the Senator 
from Ohio would strike those funds. 

A few years ago we provided funds for 
research in what we know as rubella. 
Rubella is German measles. We have a 
vaccine for ordinary measles. If a 
woman contracts rubella while she is in 
the first trimester of pregnancy the 
chances are that the child will be born 
blind, deaf, or with an impaired heart, or 
perhaps impairment of the bone struc- 
ture, or a physical disability that cannot 
be corrected. 

Because of the funds that we pro- 
vided in appropriation bills during the 
past several years we have just about got 
the vaccine to prevent rubella. We need 
a few more dollars.such as we are provid- 
ing. From information and testimony 
before our committee from some of our 
great scientists and doctors throughout 
our country, we will defeat rubella, just 
as we defeated scarlet fever, typhoid 
fever, hookworm, and many other 
diseases. The Senator would cut down 
those funds. 

Then, in the field of radiology, we still 
have more knowledge to obtain, to pro- 
tect a person from the dangers of the use 
of radiology. 

Last year over 300,000 men, women, 
and children in the United States died a 
painful, agonizing, tortured death from 
cancer. 

These funds would continue the battle 
against cancer. I am sure that those 
who have read the newspapers within the 
last day or two have seen the story about 
the use of radioactive chromium which 
has cured a certain type of cancer. 

Just a few weeks ago, a distinguished 
scientist from the Roswell Park Re- 
search Institute in New York came down 
to see me, to tell me of the chemical 
which they have devised as a cure for 
skin cancer. 

We still have much to do, but we have 
made some progress. Surely, we should 
not knock out these funds. 

Take in the field of the heart. Just 
think of it, my friends, at last, finally, 
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we have got an artificial heart. All Sen- 
ators have no doubt read the stories in 
the newspapers about the heart im- 
planted in a patient by Dr. DeBakey, at 
Houston, Tex. But we still need to do 
much more work on it. We still need to 
refine it. We still need to make sure that 
it will work not only in the patients 
where it has worked, but also in other 
patients. 

Are we prepared today to knock out 
those funds for the artificial heart? We 
have made much progress so far as the 
heart and the vascular system in general 
is concerned. I had a former Member of 
the House of Representatives, who hap- 
pens to be a doctor, by the way—Dr. Mil- 
ler—appear before our Appropriations 
Committee some 2 years ago, and he had 
3% feet of plastic tubing right up the 
side of his leg in lieu of the vein which 
Mother Nature had put there. 

Now they can even replace the carotid 
artery and use plastic instead. 

Did it ever occur to anyone that when 
the Duke of Windsor needed an opera- 
tion, he came over here to have it done 
at Houston, Tex.? 

In the old days, he would have gone 
to Vienna, Berlin, Paris, Edinburgh, or 
remained in London, or somewhere over 
there. But, instead, he came all the way 
to Houston, Tex., to have that operation 
on his heart. It was successful, too. 

Why? 

Because of the research which had 
been done, made available as a result of 
funds provided by Congress. 

The Duke of Windsor has recovered; 
he is well. Many other people find them- 
selves in the same way. 

So, are we here today to say, “Let the 
artificial heart go. Let the heart fund 
go. Slice them all down. Slice them 
all down.” 

If we want to save human lives, we will 
not slice these funds down. If we want 
to slice down human lives, then we can, 
of course, slice down the funds. 

Take the field of neurological diseases, 
such as Parkinson’s disease. We have no 
answer to that yet. But in the State of 
Florida, my good friend, the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] well knows 
that there is an institute there working 
on this particular problem today. But, 
they still need funds, much encourage- 
ment, and much help. 

There is a great institute at Colum- 
bia University working on this matter, 
too, and there are other institutes as well. 
But, they have got to have the funds with 
which to do the work. 

Let us remember that, like everything 
else, the cost of research has gone up, as 
has just about everything else. 

For instance, we do not get a haircut 
today at the price we paid 10 years ago. 

In the same way, medical research 
costs more. It costs more for the ma- 
chines, for the personnel, and for all 
the things that must be provided to solve 
so many problems. 

Mr. President, I could speak much 
much about the neurological diseases, 
of muscular dystrophy, cerebral palsy, 
and others. We are continuing to wage 
the battle against them. Are we going 
to say now, “We throw up our hands, 
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and we are not going to provide funds 
to carry on these battles’’? 

I am sure that the good people of the 
State of Florida do not want that done, 
because I Know of their interest particu- 
larly in the battle against Parkinson’s 
disease. 

The Senator from Ohio would cut 
$160,000 from St. Elizabeths Hospital for 
the mentally ill. That hospital needs 
another building for its younger patients 
under 18 years of age, some even 6 years, 
8 years, 10 years, and 12 years of age. 
They need to be separated from the 
adult patients. 

The same is true of Gallaudet College 
for the Deaf, which needs new cafeteria 
space. At present they are on three 
shifts going to that cafeteria. All the 
students cannot be fed at one time. So 
there is provided in the bill $20,000 to 
make plans for an additional cafeteria. 

Mr. President, I could go on with case 
after case, Take arthritis, which is a 
most disturbing and painful disease, and 
crippling, too. 

Are we going to cut those funds? Are 
we going to cut the $1 million which the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON] just spoke of for tuberculosis? 

Most of our infectious, communicable 
diseases have been conquered, as I said 
a few moments ago, but not tuberculosis. 

I will tell the Senate why we have not 
conquered it. We thought we had won 
the battle for tuberculosis, so we let up 
more or less, on our research and our 
efforts and cut down on the amount of 
money made available. Now we are 
faced with more and more people today 
who are suffering from tuberculosis. 

Mr. President, yes, we are spending 
billions of dollars, and we are giving it 
away all around the world for all kinds 
of things. 

I plead with Members of the Senate to 
be true to their past, to be true to their 
traditions, and to vote down this amend- 
ment, thereby providing much-needed 
funds, knowing that when we can do 
that, it will still be 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Alabama has 
expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, one-half 
minute more. It will still be $99,963,- 
000—practically $100 million—under the 
House bill. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seven 
minutes remain to the Senator from 
Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
rise to support the Lausche amendment. 
I do so because it is based on a simple 
and logical principle. It would merely 
cut back the appropriation bill to the 
level requested by President Johnson. It 
would make one major exception—that 
is, for impacted areas, which would 
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leave it much higher, in fact, than the 
administration requested. 

Let me say in passing, in reply to the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], 
that the administration would not elimi- 
nate the impacted areas but would leave 
$183.4 million for them. 

All the administration would do, so far 
as the impacted areas are concerned, 
would be to provide that when more than 
3 percent of children in a particular 
school district come from a Federal proj- 
ect and therefore add to the local tax 
burden, the Federal Government would 
pay the difference between 3 percent and 
whatever additional number of children 
there were. If 10 percent came from an 
impacted school district, for example, 
the Federal Government would pay for 
7 percent, not 10 percent. We will come 
to that later in a subsequent amendment, 
I understand. 

Mr, President, the Lausche amendment 
is a most logical amendment. No one 
can accuse the Johnson administration 
of not being compassionate. 

We have heard some fine speeches by 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Cotton], declaring that we should 
not cut the funds for the NIH. This 
simply would leave NIH at $1.3 billion. 
This has been the most rapidly growing 
agency in the Federal Government along 
with the space agency over the past 6 
years. It would leave an increase for 
the NIH, but not the enormous increase 
which the committee would provide. 

On one issue the new economists and 
the old economists agree—that, is that 
we should do our best to bring the budget 
into balance and provide for a surplus. 

There are only two ways to do this: by 
increased taxes, or by a cut in spending. 

Here is an opportunity to cut spending 
at least back to the level which Presi- 
dent Johnson has requested. If we do 
not do it, Congress must admit that it is 
speeding the inflationary spiral. The 
NIH is a nondefense agency. This is 
spending that of course has great politi- 
cal appeal. 

All of us are opposed to cancer and 
heart disease. All of us want to do what 
we can to terminate them. In view of the 
record by the Congress over the past 
6 or 7 or 8 years, we have tremendously 
expanded the health agencies, those 
agencies have granted the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of funds which have been 
reserved. They have shown none of the 
discretion which is shown by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation and other 
agencies in allotting funds. It seems 
to me this amount could be reduced. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. There are 61 applications 
already approved by the heads of NIH 
and the advisory council. Sixty-one ap- 
plications totaling $61 million cannot 
„ because no funds are avail- 
able. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I recognize that 
every agency has requests which they 
cannot fully fund. It would be ridiculous 
to fund 100 percent of the requests. But 
this is an agency which has funded a 
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far greater proportion of requests and 
much more generously in each case 
than has any other Federal agency, and, 
in my judgment without the discretion 
which the National Science Foundation 
and other agencies have been exercis- 
ing 


The position of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio is irrefutable. Either we 
believe in fighting inflation with the tools 
available, or we do not. In this non- 
defense area, where the President has 
made a request for some increase in 
funds, we should at least stay within 
the level requested by the President. 

I thank the Senator from Ohio for 
yielding and yield back to him whatever 
time remains to me. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, how does 
the time stand? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has no time on 
the amendment. The Senator from Ohio 
has 2 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 4 minutes on 
the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much the proponents and 
opponents of the Lausche amendment 
have used on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Approx- 
imately 22 minutes on the bill since the 
inception of the debate. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self half a minute to reply. The distin- 
guished Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Corron] is a ranking minority 
member of the committee. He had a 
right to express his views. He was in 
the committee and heard the testimony. 
He would not have made the accusation 
that the Senator from Ohio has made. 
He is entitled to speak on the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. HILL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Massachusetts on the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I most respect- 
fully say to my friend and very good col- 
league from Ohio that I hope we have ac- 
complished something in the time we 
have taken to be heard. The bill as re- 
ported by the committee is $390 million 
over the budget, but it is approximately 
$100. million under the House reported 
bill. In other words, the Senate commit- 
tee reported a bill containing $100 mil- 
lion under the House recommendation. 

There are four items included that 
amount to $421 million, consisting of 
land-grant. college funds,.$11.9 million; 
payments to school districts, $232.8 mil- 
lion; NDEA student loans, $157.8 million; 
community health practice, $21 million. 

Those four items are over the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $423.5 million. 

The bill as reported by the committee 
is $390 million over the budget, but $100 
million under the House figure. If we 
take out the $423 million which the Sen- 
ator from Ohio has agreed he still takes 
out of the bill $181,413,000—if my figures 
are correct. In other words, he is going 
to put it very substantially under the 
budget figure. 

I am in favor, and I offered to do so in 
committee, to cut the National Institutes 
of Health by $30 million of the $80 mil- 
lion of the House and Senate recom- 
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mendation over the President’s budget. 
I would like to see that amount cut in 
half, or a little less than half, but if we 
did that we would still—with the excep- 
tion of the four items, which we agree are 
fundamental—be $181 million under the 
President’s budget estimate. 

I most respectfully will have to vote 
against the amendment of the Senator 
from Ohio for the reasons I have stated. 
I would like to see the figures for the NIH 
reduced, if that were the only cut the 
Senator were proposing, but he wants to 
cut the others, also. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes on the bill to make in- 
quiry of the staff concerning the number 
of programs the U.S. Government is deal- 
ing with in vocational rehabilitation? I 
speak now of the Job Corps, the Labor 
Department, and others. I ask the ques- 
tion through the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, has the 
Senator.from Ohio used all his time on 
the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Ohio has 2 minutes re- 
maining on the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But the Senator from 
Alabama has used 20 minutes on the bill. 
May I have 2 minutes on the bill, Mr. 
Majority Leader? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Alabama is in control of the time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio on the bill. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
make it 3 minutes? 

Mr. HILL. I yield 3 minutes to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask this question of 
the Senator from Alabama. How many 
programs do we have now in which the 
Federal Government is dealing with vo- 
cational rehabilitation? 

Mr. HILL. The Senator said voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Vocational training. 
The Labor Department has one. The 
Job Corps has one. 

Mr. HILL. We do have some under 
training in the Job Corps. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many do we 
have, specifically? 

Mr. HILL. There is the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act, which is a 
separate act. The Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act is entirely sepa- 
rate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I understand. How 
many do we have? 

Mr. HILL. We have the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training in the De- 
partment of Labor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do we have the Job 
Training Corps? 

Mr. HILL. That is under the poverty 
program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But that is still a job 
training corps. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How many more? 

Mr. HILL. Those three we have. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. So we have three pro- 
grams for training people for vocational 
capacities and one in the bill before us? 

Mr. HILL. The Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training in the Department 
of Labor. The poverty program comes 
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under a separate bill. The Manpower 
Development and Training Act is funded 
in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It is a separate bill, 
but it does the same job—trains people to 
get jobs. 

Mr. HILL. Yes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. What about those 
pear trained in high schools and col- 
eges 

Mr. HILL.. That is part of the educa- 
tion programs we have had for many 
years. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But they are still 
training people for jobs? 

Mr. HILL. Vocational and technolog- 
ical training. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Iam asking that we 
cut part of the Senator from Alabama’s 
recommendation down to the level of the 
President’s recommendation on that sub- 
ject, and the answer has been, “You can- 
not cut vocational education,” but we 
have at least five programs. 

Mr, HILL. The vocational educa- 
tion program, as the Senator well knows, 
is separate from the poverty program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But it is the same 
principle. 

Mr. HILL. It may be the same princi- 
ple, but it is an entirely different proposi- 
tion, with a separate administrator and 
a separate program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. A separate admin- 
istrator does not change the category of 
the essential. The essential is training 
people for vocational capacities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The Senator’s 3 
minutes have expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I support the amendment of 
the Senator from Ohio. If enacted, it 
would merely cut a $10.4 billion proposed 
appropriation by around $180 million, 

Much has been said about the fact that 
the committee had reduced the House 
recommendations by $99 million but that 
it still increased the budget requests by 
around $400 million. As it now stands 
the overall increase of this bill over the 
President's budget, without the Lausche 
amendment, is $390 million. 

I point out that there is another side to 
the issue. Even if we reduce this bill 
the full $390 million, back to the Budget 
figure, this agency and its departments 
would still have over $1.25 billion more 
than they had available for spending in 
the preceding fiscal year. The bill as 
reported by the committee increases the 
appropriations over last year’s appro- 
priations by more than $1.6 billion. All 
that the Senator from Ohio is p 
by his amendment, is to roll it back $180 
million, and that would still leave the 
Department $1.4 billion more than it had 
last year. 

Sometime, somewhere, Congress and 
the Executive have got to start cutting 
expenses. Otherwise, we will be faced 
with the unpleasant task of increasing 
taxes very substantially in the near 
future; and I venture to say that such 
a request will be forthcoming shortly 
after the election. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Alabama has made a tear- 
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jerking argument about helping dis- 
tressed people. I do not know of anyone 
in the Senate who does not subscribe to 
the general principle which he advocates. 
TI reject his implication that he is the only 
one who feels sympathy. 

The fact is that, realistically, we 
should attempt to do a maximum job of 
helping those who are in need, still keep- 
ing in mind the fiscal responsibilities that 
we have. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr, HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SmatHers] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming IMr. McGee], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [(Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Wy- 
oming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], and 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would each vote nay.“ 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morron], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Currts], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
MonpT], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Town! are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Morton] and the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
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Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Dominick] is paired with the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munt]. If present and voting, the Sen- 
ator from Colorado would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from South Dakota would 
vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
LMr. JorDAN] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote nay.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 41, as follows: 


[No. 264 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 

oe 3 pa Simpson 

gg ordan, Symington 
Brewster Lausche Talmadge 
Byrd, Va. Long, Mo. Thurmond 
Carlson McClellan Tydings 
Dirksen Murphy Williams, Del 
Douglas Pearson Young, N. Dak, 
Ervin Proxmire Young, Ohio 
Fannin Russell, S.C, 
Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 

NAYS—41 
Aiken Griffin Muskie 
Bartlett Harris Nelson 
Bayh Hill Neuberger 
Bible Holland Pastore 
Burdick Inouye Pell 
Byrd, W. Va. Jackson Prouty 
Cannon avits Randolph 
Case Kennedy, Mass. Ribico; 
Clark Long, La Saltonstall 
Cotton eld Smith 
Dodd McCarthy Sparkman 
Eastland Mondale Stennis 
Ellender Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Montoya 
NOT VOTING—31 
Allott Hartke Morse 
Anderson Hayden Morton 
Bass Jordan, Idaho Moss 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Mundt 
Cooper Kuchel Robertson 
Curtis Magnuson Scott 
Dominick Gee Smathers 
Fong McGovern Tower 
Gore McIntyre Yarborough 
Gruening Metcalf 
Miller 

So Mr. LavscHe’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment, for the pur- 
pose of modifying section 207 of the bill 
reported by the committee. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to get this mat- 
ter before the Senate. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, I was on my feet to 
propose an amendment to that very sec- 
tion. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to get my amendment before the Sen- 
ate. I decline to yield at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair recognizes the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the committee, I offer an amend- 
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ment, in the nature of a substitute for 
section 207 in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

Sec. 207. No funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to impose or enforce any re- 
quirement or accountability on any hospital 
or other medical facility as to an individual 
beneficiary which is contrary to the bene- 
ficiary’s physical or mental well-being as 
certified by the attending physician and the 
chief medical officer of the facility, or the 
acting chief medical officer. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, it seems to 
me that the language of the amendment 
carries out exactly the intent and the 
purpose of the committee when it wrote 
section 207 into the bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 

the Senator. That is the statement that 
I was going to make. This substantially 
carries out the purpose and the intent of 
the committee. 
In this connection, the matter was 
taken up in the subcommittee. The 
Senator. from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] was interested in this matter, He 
took an active part in the discussion. 

Mr. President, may we have order? 
This is an important matter and it may 
be voted on shortly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair direct that my time not 
run when the Chair is trying to restore 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will so direct. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
amendment carries out the original pur- 
pose and intent of the committee. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is a 
member of the subcommittee, and he 
took a part in the discussion and disposi- 
tion of this matter. 

The Senator from Rhode Island must 
attend a hearing at this time. I yield 
now to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, I voted 
against the original amendment, section 
207, in committee. If it came up on the 
floor, I would have voted against it again. 
As a matter of fact, I would prefer that 
there be no such amendment, but that 
some language be written in the report. 
However, that was not the decision of 
the subcommittee. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
yery cooperative. I think that the lan- 
guage as originally reported in the bill 
was strong. It was ambiguous and might 
have had a connotation that would have 
been a reflection on the Department that 
the Department does not deserve. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
cooperative enough to modify his amend- 
ment. He has shown the amendment to 
me. I am a little doubtful about the 
meaning of his words “or accountabili- 
ty.“ I hope that he will explain what he 
has in mind by that language. His lan- 
guage was more or less the same lan- 
guage suggested by the Senator from 
New York. If the language remains in 
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hs | ma I shall support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr.STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. As the Senator from 
Rhode Island understands, this amend- 
ment refers to a medicare patient who 
might be of such a temperament or nerv- 
ous or physical condition that his 
doctor might think it wise that he not be 
integrated with any other patients, and 
particularly a racial mixture of patients 
in the hospital. The amendment would 
provide that if it be certified that such 
mixing of patients would be contrary to 
the physical or mental welfare of the 
medicare patient—and if the certifica- 
tion is correct in the opinion of the medi- 
cal officer—then an assignment would 
not be made or required by the hospital 
contrary to the medical advice. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, there must be a certifica- 
tion to that effect by the individual’s own 
physician, supported by the administra- 
tor of the hospital. It would work both 
ways. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It would work both ways as to any 
patient. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator under- 
stands that under the present require- 
ments concerning the grading and per- 
centage disposition of these patients, that 
HEW has already told the hospitals that 
there will be an accounting on the quota 
of patients—how many are integrated 
and how many are not mixed. 

The Senator understands, does he not, 
that one of the purposes of this amend- 
ment is to provide that if the doctors so 
certify, the hospital cannot later be held 
accountable and be put on a blacklist, so 
to speak, because the percentage might 
run higher than the HEW thought it 
should? 

Mr. PASTORE. Is that what the Sen- 
ator means by “accountability”? 

Mr. STENNIS. One of the prime pur- 
poses of the amendment is to protect the 
patient and to protect the hospital. 

Mr. PASTORE. And I further under- 
ny that this is to be a case-by-case 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, a case-by-case 
ee as to the admissions into the hos- 
pital. 

Does the Senator accept that as the 
meaning of the word “accountability” 
and the application of it? 

Mr. PASTORE. I accept it. 

The committee was in agreement that 
this was a matter which deserved consid- 
eration and attention. No one on the 
committee wanted to do anything to 
jeopardize the health of an individual. 
If the doctor, because of his medical 
background and his medical acumen, 
thought this should be done, he so certi- 
fied, and if he had the approbation of the 
hospital authorities—on an individual 
basis—the certification could be made, 
and in that case the hospital would not 
be accountable. Have I stated the 
matter correctly? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I thank the Senator very much 
for his statement. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. STENNIS. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] had asked me to yield, 
but the Senator from Massachusetts is 
a member of the committee. I want to 
say one more word in support of this 
modification. May I say one word more? 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Surely. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of this amendment has largely 
been stated by the Senator from Rhode 
Island. It was in an emergency situa- 
tion, I think, as he does, that the lan- 
guage as originally drawn was really 
broader, and could be interpreted in a 
broader way, than was necessary. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
protect the patients, as has been ex- 
plained, and, further, to protect the hos- 
pital later, in an accounting by the HEW 
as to how much integration of patients 
has occured. This amendment is in- 
tended to prevent the HEW, in making 
an accountability investigation, from 
counting those patients who have been 
certified as this amendment provides. 

HEW has ‘said, and still says, that 
they would not go back into an individ- 
ual case where the doctor for the patient 
certifies that such treatment would be 
contrary to the patient’s welfare. But 
HEW says that if a pattern develops in 
that hospital, then they would impose 
requirements on the hospital—in other 
words, hold it accountable. 

If these hospitals cannot act with con- 
fidence upon the certificate of the attend- 
ing physician and the chief medical of- 
ficer of that hospital, there is no one 
higher in medical knowledge to whom 
anyone can go—Congress or anyone else. 

Frankly, I do not want the matter left 
in a situation in which HEW inspectors, 
even if they are medical men, will in ef- 
fect have the power and authority to 
overrule the combined certificates sub- 
mitted by the attending physician and by 
the chief medical officer or acting chief 
medical officer of that facility. 

This amendment has every safe- 
guard. I know that unless that feature 
is excluded, HEW will have in mind com- 
ing in on what they call a pattern. A 
pattern will not develop in many of these 
institutions. I cannot guarantee that 
there will not be a pattern anywhere. 

The requirements of HEW as to inte- 
gration have been accepted and are 
practiced. I know what I am talking 
about in connection with this subject, 
because I informed myself about it be- 
fore I came to the floor, in several weeks 
of preparation. The operating rooms, 
all the facilities of hospitals, are open to 
everyone. 

This amendment merely relates to the 
kind of case to which I have already 
alluded. But it certainly is intended to 
stop the HEW from coming back on their 
inspections and giving the hospital a 
grade based on a percentage of integra- 
tion compared to the population, say, of 
the. vicinity, and then to put that 
hospital on the blacklist as not being 
available to take care of medicare pa- 
tients and not being eligible to receive 
any medicare grants in the future. 

In addition, a large number of 
hospitals are private institutions and 
have never received a dime of Federal or 
State money. 
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In my State are many families in 
which there are 4th- or 5th-generation 
doctors who operate such a hospital. I 
have known families in which there were 
three generations of doctors. In many 
instances, they have turned the hospital 
over to a nonprofit corporation and do 
not receive any money from it them- 
selves. But they, in effect, own the 
hospital, and they have as many patients 
as they can take care of, anyway. They 
will not submit to a great number of in- 
spections, so they will let the medicare 
patients go elsewhere. That it not a 
happy situation, but it is an illustration 
of what we are up against. 

I think that this amendment will have 
a salutary effect. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of the committee members who 
heard the facts and rallied around this 
amendment, including the Senator from 
Rhode Island. 

I yield now to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, who is a member of the com- 
mittee and has heard all these facts, and 
who made a very effective statement be- 
fore the committee. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
in addition to what the Senator from 
Mississippi has said, I wish to say that 
the committee unanimously reported this 
amendment section 207, because it felt 
that it was for the benefit of the patient 
and ultimately for the benefit of the 
hospital. 

The committee felt that, with proper 
safeguards, it was a proper thing for us 
to do in attempting to help sick people 
in a mental and physical aspect, so that 
they would derive the best advantage 
of being in the hospital. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

I yield to the Senator from New York. 
The Senator from New York and I had 
discussed this matter briefly this morn- 
ing. Frankly, I have been working on 
some language and I ran into some de- 
lays. I came back on the floor, and the 
Senator was not here, and I decided to 
bring it up now. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not want to take 
the Senator’s time, as I intend to speak 
on my own time. I have acquainted the 
Senator from Mississippi with an amend- 
ment which I have drawn, which was to 
be sponsored by myself, Senator KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Senator CLARK, 
and Senator Case. I understood that I 
was to be recognized immediately after 
the disposition of the last amendment. 

The amendment which the Senator 
had submitted is precisely the one I had 
prepared, except for the words “or ac- 
countability.” I intend to move to 
strike the words “or accountability” 
when the situation permits, and I will 
then argue the matter on my own time. 
Nobody should feel put out when some- 
body else decides to do what he thinks 
ought to be done. 

I am gratified, but I still think there 
are some bugs in this matter, as I shall 
explain to the Senator, but I do not wish 
to intrude on the Senator’s time to do 
it. Iwill doit on my own time. 

Mr. STENNIS. I say to the Senator 
from New York that the Senator from 
Massachusetts and I have had similar 
language under contemplation, for mod- 
ification, for several days. I had talked 
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today with the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land—I believe that the Senator from 
New York was present part of the time— 
and I conferred with the Senator from 
Rhode Island at length. 

I conferred with those who were mem- 
bers of the subcommittee that prepared 
this amendment. I want to keep it sub- 
stantially a committee amendment for 
obvious reasons, because that is what it 
is. It comes within the entire frame- 
work of that amendment as drawn by 
the subcommittee, and I think the lan- 
guage is somewhat clearer. 

I say with emphasis that unless the 
hospital is going to be given some lee- 
way—at least enough to accept the judg- 
ment of the attending physician of the 
patient, plus the judgment of the chief 
medical officer of the hospital—to exer- 
cise a free and independent professional 
judgment, then this whole thing will 
come to naught. 

HEW now tells me they are accepting 
the certificate or judgment of the at- 
tending physician without requiring the 
concurring judgment of the chief medi- 
cal officer, provided, however, that they 
can go back and score that hospital 
later. They say that if a plan is devel- 
oped, and a pattern is developed that 
looks like a systematic operation of these 
certificates from the attending physician, 
that then they would have the right to 
deal with the hospital. 

I did not leave it only to the opinion 
of one physician. We wrote the amend- 
ment so as to require the opinion of the 
chief medical officer. He is there repre- 
senting his profession and representing 
the hospital. He has to give his judg- 
ment on it at the time when the patient 
is in that condition. 

If we are not willing to take that, but 
we are going to let someone who repre- 
sents HEW, an inspector or grader—and 
many of them are not medicai men at 
all—I say this with deference to them. 
Then let them make out a case and let 
the case be tried in Washington on the 
threat of cutting off Federal funds in 
the application for Hill-Burton hospital, 
or anything else. We have failed in our 
avowed purpose of protecting the patient 
and the hospital if this amendment does 
not enable the hospital to accept the 
judgment of the attending physician and 
the chief medical officer. 

There is another point. This is a limi- 
tation on the appropriation bill. By its 
very nature it has only 1 year of opera- 
tion and that would certainly be not an 
unreasonable time to try it. But it would 
be long enough to try this out and see 
how it works. But if we are going to re- 
lieve them of accountability we might 
just as well abandon the amendment in 
the first place. 

I yield the: floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javits] under the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I do not 
know with whom the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis] conferred. I ac- 
cept, of course, what he says about a 
conference. All that I know is that this 
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provision, as reported in the bill, opens 
the opportunity for substantial attack. 

I thought I worked out a way to let 
stand those legitimate aspects and to 
strike down those illegitimate aspects. 
This has now been adopted by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
who was the sponsor of this amendment, 
which I did not know. 

However, he added a gimmick which 
I think will introduce bugs into the pro- 
vision which will be embarrassing to all 
of us, and it is my duty to point them out. 

If we cannot do it otherwise I shall 
move to strike the two words, “or ac- 
countability.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. Observers will note that 
there are only three Democratic Sena- 
tors on the floor. No; I apologize to the 
Chair. There are four Democratic Sena- 
tors. The reason why there are only four 
Democratic Senators in the Chamber is 
that a Democratic conference is going on 
in the next room. I have just been to 
that conference and I alerted Senators 
to the fact that in my opinion a very 
important civil rights debate is in the 
course of being carried on on the floor of 
the Senate. 

It occurs to me that particularly those 
Democratic Senators who are anxious to 
preserve at least the present civil rights 
legislation and its legitimate administra- 
tion would be most concerned, not only 
about the Stennis amendment, but about 
the original text of section 207, which 
was added to the appropriation bill. In 
my judgment, it is a legislative rider to 
an appropriation bill, but I understand 
that the Parliamentarian does not agree. 

I would hope that we could have a 
meaningful debate on this matter. I 
understand the conference will not last 
much longer. I realize that we are on 
limited time, but I would suggest that 
there is no need whatever for section 
207, and, accordingly, no need for the 
Stennis amendment; and when the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
added the words “or accountability” to 
his proposed substitute, he in effect put 
in a loophole big enough through which 
to drive a Mack truck, if a hospital did 
not believe in the principles of the medi- 
care bill and title VI of the civil rights 
bill. 

I commend the lonely Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits]. I notice that 
most of his colleagues are not here for 
the effort he is making to clarify what 
the amendment means, and I was given 
to hope, which is not too strong, that we 
can eliminate all of section 207; but in 
the alternative if we cannot do that, let 
us make it clear from this debate that 
the legislative intent of this body is not 
to move one step back from the Civil 
Rights Acts of 1964 and 1965; and what- 
ever innocuous language may be put in 
this bill to satisfy Senators we would 
like to satisfy will not be an action or an 
amendment which will reflect in the 
slightest degree on the present adminis- 
tration by HEW by the provisions of title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act, and, indeed, 
what is contemplated by medicare. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] has the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I have the floor only by 
grace of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]: 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I will assure the Sen- 
ator that we will not tell anybody that 
his troops are not on the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. My point was that I 
wanted the whole wide world to know 
that this amendment was brought up 
while something else very important was 
going on. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But we will not tell. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator might say 
I already told. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to the Senator. It would be 
more orderly to do it this way, although 
Ican wait. Let us get to the substance, 
aside from the protocol, which I throw 
aside. I assure the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi it is meaningless to me whether 
he changes his amendment or whether 
he uses the amendment I have. 

The amendment as originally before 
us was an invitation to hospitals to avoid 
the impact of desegregation because it 
would have prevented the HEW from 
withholding funds in order to formulate 
or administer any program whereby any 
requirement was imposed if doctors cer- 
tified it would be helpful to the patient. 
Of course, if a hospital wanted to segre- 
gate there could be wholesale certifica- 
tion by the medical officers and that 
would have been the end of that, and the 
HEW would have been compelled to sup- 
port that hospital under section 207, as 
we got it from the committee. 

I am not saying that they understood 
clearly what was going to happen, but 
the fact is that is what was going to 
happen under section 207. So, it was 
the alarm bell for me and many others. 
As in the case of the wide-open invita- 
tion on pupil placement or pupil eligi- 
bility, this would have been a loophole 
for hospitals to escape from the direct 
provisions of the law. 

By elimination of the words “to for- 
mulate or administer any program 
whereby any requirement shall be im- 
posed,” we have gotten away from that 
specific point—that is, that HEW would 
be trimmed out of being able to enforce 
the desegregation aspect of the law so 
far as the officials were concerned. We 
are at a narrower point but, nonetheless, 
a significant one. 

The narrower point is this, that if we 
left the amendment which I have 
drafted, with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], and the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case], 
leaving out the words “or accountabil- 
ity” and following a different course, 
that HEW could deny a hospital the 
medicare program, for example, on the 
ground that that hospital was segre- 
gated, and nothing in this section would 
have prevented that. 

On the other hand, if HEW gave a 
hospital money on the ground that it 
was desegregated, that particular hos- 
pital, by certification of the two medical 
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officials, could refrain from putting a 
Negro patient in a room inhabited or oc- 
cupied by two or three white patients on 
certification that it would harm them, 
but the hospital would, otherwise, be 
certified and HEW would not be able to 
deduct anything from the money it was 
paying because of that particular re- 
striction. 

I saw nothing terribly wrong with that. 
I did not like it. I was not happy with 
it. I would have preferred to leave sec- 
tion 207 out, just as would the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore]; but, 
nevertheless, I saw nothing greatly 
wrong with it. It has been adopted by 
the Senate, but by adding the word “ac- 
countability” it opens the loophole that 
a hospital, without any “why” or may- 
be” or “wherefore,” can certify 84 pa- 
tients, 92 patients, or 160 patients in that 
condition of “no accountability.” They 
cannot even ask them. All they have to 
do is present the certifications, period. 
That is it: I do not think anyone intends 
that. -I do not think we want that. I do 
not think it is necessary. 

The fact is, HEW is administering this 
particular medicare program right now 
in exactly the way we would write it into 
law if we left out the words “or account- 
ability.” 

In my judgment, if we leave out the 
words “or accountability,” so that we 
cannot ask them what they are doing, 
how many patients there are, or take a 
look at it, at least we are bound by the 
certifications, it is true, but we can look 
over their shoulders as to what they are 
doing with it. They are not without 
accountability. 

Therefore, if we leave it as I have 
proposed together with my colleagues 
to amend it, without the words “or ac- 
countability” we take care of every con- 
tingency that needs to be taken care of, 
and we prevent HEW from enforcing a 
requirement, as it properly says, where 
medical authorities think it should not 
be enforced as to the individual, and by 
certification of the doctors. That is not 
chargeable to them. It does not cost 
them anything. But we still alow HEW 
to find out how many people there are, 
the number of certifications, whether 
they are being abused or not being 
abused. 

I can see enormous problems if there 
is no accountability or no requirement 
to report, in order to justify what they 
are doing. So that this thing can be 
used in a most. wholesale way in defiance 
of the very thing we are trying to ac- 
complish. 

Mr. STENNIS. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator and to the Senate that the word 
“accountability” here refers merely to 
that individual patient who has been 
certified by the two medical men, that 
that patient shall not be added in, in the 
consideration of this pattern or plan. 
That is all it means. If they have 500 
patients in a given period being ex- 
amined and only 100 of them are certi- 
fed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BAYH 
in the chair). The time of the Senator 
from New York has expired. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Then the 100 would 
be excluded, and they could be charged 
on the other 400. So it is just as to this 
particular patient that, I say, the hos- 
pital should not be accountable for him. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is using 
the word “accountability” in its financial 
sense. The hospital shall not be charged 
with any abatement of what it gets out 
of the program by virtue of what it had 
to do about that patient. Unfortunately, 
the reach of the word “accountability” is 
much broader than that, I respectfully 
submit to my lawyer friends in the Sen- 
ate. 

If we left it as it is, to impose or en- 
force any requirement, then, ipso facto, 
I just say that there could be a deduction 
for the amount involved in that particu- 
lar patient, but if we add the words “or 
accountability,” then we do not even give 
HEW an opportunity to determine that 
this is actually being done. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. The trouble is, we are 
getting things out of context here, I was 
not originally for this amendment. I 
still am lukewarm toward it, even as 
modified, but I realize the cooperation 
that takes place here, and I am willing 
to support the amendment. But it was 
brought out in committee that appar- 
ently statistics are being assembled and 
a is troubling the Senator from New 

or 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes from the bill to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PASTORE. As I understand it, 
some hospitals are being admonished be- 
cause, statistically, certain things are 
not happening proportionwise: the dark 
as against the white. But I gather that 
they have been admonished and changes 
and improvements are being examined 
from time and time and it will be deter- 
mined whether they are more or less en- 
gaging in what amounts to a subter- 
fuge under title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act. I think that is what is in back of 
the Senator’s mind when he talks about 
the words “or accountability.” 

I mean, if this should take place, a 
person is not required, in that particular 
instance, to ask that a person shall not 
be charged against these statistics. Am 
I correct in that? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. That is all it means. 

Mr..PASTORE. I do not know why it 
is being done that way, but those who 
have voted for civil rights bills, exactly 
as I have; believe that the word “ac- 
countability,“ even if left out or kept in 
would make no difference. The fact re- 
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mains that if it is abused it would be for 
only 1 year in this appropriation bill. 
If it happens that every county, every 
community, makes certifications as to 
every individual, then whether we put in 
the words “or accountability” or not, and 
it turns out to be a subterfuge, then we 
should change it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Rhode Island yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. Iyield. 

Mr. CLARK. One thing bothers me, 
although I know that the Senator from 
Mississippi, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land, and the Senator from New York 
are first-class lawyers—and the Senator 
from. Mississippi was a great judge. I 
am just reading the ordinary English 
meaning of this language that the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is proposing. Let 
us read it together: 

Sec. 207. No funds appropriated by this 
Act shall be used to impose or enforce any 
requirement or accountability on any hos- 
pital or other medical facility as to an indi- 
vidual beneficiary which is contrary to the 
beneficiary's physical or mental well-being 
as certified by the attending physician and 
the chief medical officer of the facility, or 
the acting chief medical officer. 


I want to ask my friend from Rhode 
Island and my friend from Mississippi if 
we have a situation in certain hospitals, 
almost all of them, but not all, in the 
South, where we have a rejection by the 
hospital of integration which is wide- 
spread and runs through the community. 
Suppose they get a form printed which 
any individual who goes into that hos- 
pital signs saying, “I am of the view that 
my physical or mental well-being will 
be hurt 

Mr. PASTORE. Oh, no. 

Mr. CLARK. If they put me in a 
ward with a Negro,“ and the physician 
signs that form? That may not be what 
we mean, and if that is not what we 
mean 

Mr. PAS TORE. That is not correct; 
because of a very important element. 
Where are we going to get the physicians 
to commit these frauds? 

If that is the kind of physician we 
have in the medical profession today, 
then I say that my son should quit medi- 
cal school. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. -I do not think it is a 
fraud. I think it is absolutely bona fide 
and 100 percent in accordance with the 
beliefs of that physician. After all, he 
has been brought up in an area where he 
sincerely believes that if we put a certain, 
sensitive white patient in the same ward, 
or under the same roof, even, with a 
Negro patient, we would be deteriorating 
his physical and mental well-being. 
This is not fraud at-all. These men be- 
lieve every word of it. 

But it is against U.S. law and I do not 
think we ought to write it into the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. I sincerely believe 
that 99 percent of our doctors are 
honest—— 

Mr. CLARK. I do, too. 

Mr. PASTORE. If someone stubs his 
toe and says “I cannot stay in the same 
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room with a person of another color,” the 
doctor should take no account of that. 
Ifa person has a nervous condition which 
may be aggravated, and a good doctor, in 
his good and wise judgment, for the sake 
of the health of his own patient, makes 
that certification, which is approved by 
the hospital, and he does not do it so 
often that it becomes a pattern and a 
practice, I do not think it should be held 
against the doctor or hospital. If it de- 
velops into a pattern, then next year we 
will take it out of the appropriation bill. 

We are trying to cultivate a legislative 
history to bring out what we have in our 
minds and have as an objective and what 
we want to do. In that isolated case— 
and I would hope it would be an isolated 
case, and not a wholesale practice or pat- 
tern—where a patient had a nervous con- 
dition, and his doctor concluded that it 
would help the patient’s health to have 
him in a different room, and he gave that 
as his reason, I would be for that. But 
I would be against going beyond that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not know whether 
the Senator has the floor. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not know what I 
was doing if I did not have the floor. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yielded to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has used his time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
when this question came up, an argu- 
ment along the line now being made was 
made at that time. At first only one 
medical officer was provided for. Then 
we wanted to be sure, so we have pro- 
vided for the chief medical officer of the 
hospital, or the acting chief medical of- 
ficer of the hospital. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I 
would like to hear what the Senator from 
Massachusetts is saying. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will suspend until the Senate is 
in order. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I agree entirely 
with what the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land has said. I speak now as an indi- 
vidual. It is not a civil rights matter. 
It is not a question of whether a person 
may be dark or white. It may involve 
two whites or two dark-skinned people. 
But we are thinking of the best interests 
of the patient. We know what often 
happens in a room with two patients. 

I have been in such rooms and I have 
talked with persons who have had diffi- 
culties because a patient in the other bed 
wanted the radio turned on all the time, 
or was constantly talking, or wanted to 
do this or that. So we are looking at 
this question from the standpoint of the 
patient, regardless of what his color or 
nationality is. It has to do with the best 
interests of the patient. 

In the first instance only one doctor’s 
certification was provided for. Then we 
decided we wanted to protect a hospital 
and be sure that the doctor was not un- 
fair or prejudiced in any way, so we pro- 
vided for the chief or acting chief medi- 
cal officer. 
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I call to the attention of the Senate 
that this provision can be in effect for 
only 1 year. I do not think for one mo- 
ment that any hospital is going to take 
any chances of losing Federal moneys, 
which they all need, by bias or undue 
prejudice. This merely considers a situ- 
ation of a double room or a ward and a 
situation in which a patient’s health 
might be affected under certain condi- 
tions. 

That is the way I looked at it. I know 
that is the way the Senator from Rhode 
Island looked at it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New 
York (Mr, Javrrs]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to get this clear from the sponsor of 
the amendment and the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL]. Let 
us understand that the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is not 
obliged to give funds to a hospital un- 
less it is desegregated. We are provid- 
ing that hospitals may not, perhaps as a 
condition of very individual necessity, 
force a patient to go into a desegregated 
room, because this is essential for the 
health of the patient, Now we want to 
add a further fact that, in order to 
certify to that fact in an individual case, 
two doctors must do so. 

It is understood, however, that HEW 
is not, by this provision, going to be re- 
quired to give money under medicare 
and other programs to a hospital which 
substantially has been segregated, or will 
continue to get money if it becomes sub- 
stantially segregated, and that we are 
dealing in these instances only with indi- 
vidual cases? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am not applying it 
in terms of money or future grants or 
trying to avoid requirements, but the sole 
point is to deal with an individual per- 
son who has been certified. I do not 
want the hospital to be downgraded be- 
cause of the certified patient. 

Mr. JAVITS. We are dealing with in- 
dividual cases; we are dealing with good 
faith and on an individual basis, and not 
on à mass basis used as a subterfuge to 
keep hospitals segregated. That is how 
we expect it to be administered. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator is 
correct that it is the clear understand- 
ing that patients that are so certified by 
the accountability or responsibility lan- 
guage will not be later imposed on the 
hospital to its detriment. 

Mr. JAVITS. When the Senator uses 
the word “accountability,” that is a 
broad term. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, responsibility. 

Mr. JAVITS. While this is being de- 
bated, is it the intention to deal with 
abatement of any Federal payments to 
be made to hospitals? Is that the reach 
of accountability? 

Mr. STENNIS. No, that is not my pur- 
pose at all. 

Mr. JAVITS. Really, the Senator is 
trying to buttress the word “require- 
ment.” 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Would not the Senator 
do this just as well, if, instead of the 
word “accountability,” which is a word 
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which causes some of us trouble, he 
could use the phrase “and the require- 
ment as to any certified patient,” and 
go on with the rest of it, showing how 
such patient is certified? In that case, 
not only would the requirement be en- 
forced, but it would relate to the specifi- 
cally certified patient. We understand 
the situation deals with a medical con- 
dition, and that it is not, as the Senator 
from Rhode Island has said, a pattern 
or practice. On that basis, it seems to 
me we would be able to deal with it. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to exempt the 
hospital from later responsibility or later 
requirement or grading or counting of 
integration cases so far as the certified 
patients are concerned. If there were 
100 out of 500, for example, or 20 out of 
150, I want to be sure that number would 
not be dropped out and would not be 
included in the grading or scoring of a 
hospital as being segregated. The doc- 
tor’s certificate would justify the hos- 
pital in treating them in that way. I 
want to be sure that there would be no 
requirement or responsibility so far as 
the certified. patients are concerned. It 
seems to me that words of that kind 
would, protect a hospital on the grounds 
that we have in mind. Then it would 
be up to them to conduct their affairs in 
accordance with other laws, as hereto- 

‘ore. 

Mr. JAVITS. It being understood, 
however, that the hospital—I do not like 
to impose this on the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, knowing his views, but we are 
dealing with a legal question—as a hos- 
pital, shall not be, in substance, segre- 
gated, 

Mr. STENNIS. I think it is obvious 
that this amendment goes only so far as 
the words stated reasonably permit. It 
covers only individual cases, and the re- 
sponsibilities as to those that are so cer- 
tified, and will not apply to any other 
instance. HEW has as much responsi- 
bility as heretofore in all other fields. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think my time is about 
to expire, and I should like to study the 
proposition a moment. Therefore, I de- 
cline to yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I ask my good friend the 
Senator from Illinois to grant me 5 min- 
utes on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am delighted to 
yield 5 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ‘CLARK. I thank the Senator 
from Illinois for his graciousness, as 
usual, in yielding to me. 

Mr. President, I have listened with 
keen interest to the debate, and particu= 
larly to the comments made by my good 
friends, the Senator from Mississippi and 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

My difficulty is still, as I stated a while 
ago, not with their intent, but with the 
wording of the amendment. 

I personally do not think we ought to 
have any section 207 at all. But let us 
assume, now, in the spirit of sweet com- 
promise, that we want to agree to have 
something. I wonder, in particular, 
whether the Senator from Rhode Island 
and the Senator from Mississippi would 
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give me the courtesy of listening to what 
Iam about to say. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am with the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. CLARK. I wonder if the follow- 
ing language does not correctly set forth 
what the Senator from Rhode Island, at 
least, had in mind. Suppose we were to 
revise section 207 to read as follows: 

No funds appropriated by this act shall 
be used to impose or enforce any require- 
ment or accountability on any hospital or 
other medical facility as to an individual 
beneficiary who is suffering from an acute 
nervous or mental condition which might 
be adversely affected if he were placed in an 
integrated ward or room, and which assign- 
ment is contrary to the beneficiary’s physical 
or mental well-being, as certified by the at- 
tending physician and the chief medical of- 
ficer of the facility, or the acting medical 
Officer. 


Is that not what the Senator from 
Rhode Island means? 

Mr. PASTORE. That is what I mean. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that what the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi means? 

Mr. PASTORE. But on the other 
hand, I used that merely as one example. 
There may be other patients not suffer- 
ing from a nervous condition yet entitled 
to the benefit of special treatment: After 
all, I am not a doctor. I cannot enu- 
merate the kinds of ailments in which a 
person’s health would be adversely: af- 
fected. I am not qualified to make such 
a precise statement here this afternoon. 

I thought this amendment provided 
special consideration where a patient’s 
health is critically involved. It cannot 
be something imaginary or fictitious, 
and cannot even be philosophical or 
ideological. It has got to be physical. 

Mr. STENNIS. Physical or mental. 

Mr. CLARK. As I understood the 
Senator from Rhode Island, he said a 
minute or two ago you could not go in 
there if you stubbed your toe, and take 
advantage of this. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think you ought 
to be able to take advantage of it if you 
break your arm. I do not think you 
ought to be able to take advantage of it 
if you have an operation on your nose or 
throat. 

Mr.PASTORE. That is right. 

Mr. CLARK. But I think if you have 
a severe nervous or mental ailment, and 
you have a sincere feeling, born and 
bred in you, passed on to you from your 
grandfather and your father—I happen 
to be half southern myself, and I under- 
stand the feeling; it is shared by many 
of my relatives—then I think there is 
some benefit in this amendment. But to 
use it, as I said before, to create a loop- 
hole in title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
broad enough to drive a Mack truck 
through, I cannot go for that. I think 
we ought to have precise language here, 
to say exactly what we mean. 

Mr. PASTORE. What if a person has 
a severe heart condition, and any dis- 
turbance or excitement might affect that 
condition? Should that patient be ex- 
cluded? Who is competent to say, at 
this point? That is the reason why I 
would not make the language too precise 
in that respect. I would rather leave it 
to the judgment of a doctor. It seems to 
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me that you could havea person who has 
a very serious heart attack, and perhaps 
a disturbance of any kind would affect 
him adversely. I am not a doctor, and 
I do not know. But I hope we are not 
going to begin writing a medical book 
on the floor of the Senate this afternoon. 

Mr. CLARK. All right. Suppose we 
make it an acute nervous, mental, or 
heart condition. 

Mr. PASTORE. If I were given 2 more 
minutes, I would probably think of 
something else. We could go on ad 
infinitum. 

Mr. CLARK. I will be glad to include 
anything the Senator wants to include, 
as long as it is not a loophole big enough 
to drive a Mack through. 

Mr. PASTORE. Why not just move 
to remove section 207? I would vote for 
removal. 

Mr. CLARK. I would be happy to vote 
for that, too. That is really what we 
ought to do. 

What has happened here, in effect, is 
that in section 207 the committee has 
written a legislative rider into an ap- 
propriation bill. They got the Parlia- 
mentarian to say that it is not techni- 
cally a legislative rider, because it refers 
to the funds. But this section has ab- 
solutely no business in the the bill. If 
we are to put such a section in a bill, 
it should come out of the Labor Com- 
mittee, the Education and Health Sub- 
committee, or perhaps the Committee on 
the Judiciary, but it certainly should 
never come out of the Appropriations 
Committee, because it is not within their 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
leadership yield me 2 minutes on the 
bill? 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I yield 2 minutes on the bill to the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
looked this thing over very carefully. 
The real essence of the thing is that 
the Senator from Mississippi is not, for 
reasons he considers good and sufficient 
unto himself, able, in my judgment, to 
tie this down to the fact that we are 
dealing only with exceptional cases. 

Certainly we on this side of the argu- 
ment cannot accept a situation in which 
we would tolerate this becoming a pat- 
tern or practice in any hospital, and find 
wholesale numbers certified, even though 
the medical officials may in good faith 
think that what they are certifying is 
correct. 

Due to the fact that we cannot do any- 
thing about that certification, and its ab- 
solute dependence upon the conclusion 
of the certifying officer makes it possible 
to establish, in fact, a pattern or practice 
in any hospital, therefore, as long as 
that is the fact, it seems to me we have 
to nail it down in the legislation by hav- 
ing an express proviso saying “unless 
this creates a pattern or practice in that 
particular hospital.” Then HEW will 
have a right to look behind these certifi- 
cations. Otherwise, I think we have just 
got to take our chances, to see whether 
there are enough votes here to strike 
what is a very vexatious section, which 
can completely invalidate the whole ef- 
fort to desegregate hospitals. 
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The fact of the matter is, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the pressure is on hospitals 
which have heretofore been segregated 
and proposed to stay segregated. They 
cannot remain that way and get medi- 
care patients and medicare money. 
Hence, they have had to do something to 
meet the demands of the law. 

Why did we pass title VI? Exactly 
against such an eventuality, and exactly 
for such a day. 

I am perfectly willing, speaking for 
myself as one Senator, to see medical 
exceptions looked after, but not at the 
price of making this an opportunity to 
bring about a wholesale situation in any 
hospital, wherever it may be. There- 
fore I believe, Mr. President, that the 
only way we can protect ourselves 
those of us, as I say, on this side of the 
argument—against such an eventuality, 
is to condition this upon there being no 
pattern or practice involved. If there is 
no pattern or practice involved, then 
you can deal with medical exceptions. 
But if it results in a pattern or practice, 
then HEW has to have absolute freedom 
to look behind it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield, 

Mr. CLARK. Would not the Senator 
be willing to incorporate at least some 
language which would make it clear that 
before this provision is to take hold, 
there would be at least some general lan- 
guage restricting, to some extent, the 
phrase “physical or mental well-being”? 
Because otherwise, as I read this lan- 
guage as a lawyer, the objection of the 
Senator from Rhode Island is valid, and 
if a man who stubbed his toe went to 
such a hospital, and was an avowed and 
sincere segregationist, he could be moved 
into a segregated ward. 

Mr. JAVITS. May I say to the Sen- 
ator that when I said we have to take 
a little chance with this, in deference 
to the views of a number of our fellow 
Senators, I had in mind that there may 
be more individual exceptions than we 
have any right to except, but that is a 
very different thing from the pattern or 
practice proposition, which would mean 
you do or do not have to give Federal 
money to a particular hospital. I wish 
to leave HEW free to deny money to a 
hospital where exemptions are so whole- 
12 as to invalidate the purpose of the 
aw. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi has 10 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
art the Senate understands this situa- 

on, 

My purposes are solely as I have al- 
ready outlined. I wish to have some 
measure of protection in the law for 
a patient when the two doctors so certify. 
There should also be protection for the 
hospital itself. There should be a pro- 
viso, in some language, to the effect that 
the hospital will not be responsible for 
those patients so certified when the 
Scorer comes to take the score as to 
whether all of these regulations—and 
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there are many of them—have been car- 
ried out. 

I submit that matter to the wise judg- 
ment of the Senate and nothing else. 

As far as my amendment is concerned, 
if HEW finds on the basis of some other 
regulations that a hospital has not met 
their requirements, HEW would certainly 
then strike that hospital off the list and 
withhold approval of any Federal funds. 

I do not try to touch that situation in 
any way whatsoever. 

I merely ask that, when that deter- 
mination is made by HEW, they cannot 
include in their consideration the cases 
of patients concerning whom medical of- 
ficers have certified that an integration 
of the races would be contrary to their 
well-being. 

I think that any provision short of that 
would fail to protect the patient. If a 
hospital is on the approved list, it does 
not want to get off the list. The hospital 
will not abuse this privilege of giving 
certificates to patients. 

Concerning a safeguard for title VI, 
for HEW, and for everyone, there is no 
way in the world for a hospital to get by 
bce any appreciable abuse of this provi- 
sion. 

This measure would operate for only 
1 year. That is a very short time in 
this period of trial and error. It is nec- 
essary to make some adjustments. The 
provision would be tied to the money 
contained in the bill for this fiscal year. 

Since the words “or accountability” 
are objectionable to some because it 
might involve money, I modify the 
amendment by striking out the words “or 
accountability,” and substituting there- 
for “and responsibility so far as certified 
patients are concerned.” 

That will limit the matter clearly to 
those patients who are so certified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I hope 
that the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment, as modified. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, is the 
Senator still pressing for agreement to 
his amendment as a substitute for section 
207—which amendment was photostated 
and few have had an opportunity to see 
it—or has the Senator made some 
changes? 

Mr. STENNIS. I have made no 
changes, other than as I mentioned. I 
would strike the words “or accountabil- 
ity,” and insert the words “and respon- 
sibility so far as certified patients are 
concerned.” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, would 
the Senator read his amendment, as 
modified, before we vote? 

Mr. STENNIS. I would be delighted 
to. This is a modification of the com- 
mittee amendment. It reads: 

Sec. 207. No funds appropriated by this Act 
shall be used to impose or enforce any re- 
quirement and responsibility so far as certi- 
fied patients are concerned on any hospital 
or other medical facility as to an individual 
beneficiary which is contrary to the benefici- 
ary’s physical or mental well-being as certi- 
fied by the attending physician and the chief 
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medical officer of the facility, or the acting 
chief medical officer, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, who con- 
trols the time for the opposition? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the de- 
bate has demonstrated to me that there 
is real peril contained in the pending 
amendment. The amendment might be 
for 1 year, but these things have a way 
of getting themselves cemented into law. 

We have arrived at a point at which 
many hospitals which have insisted on 
maintaining conditions of segregation are 
up against a certain pressure which they 
never felt before. These hospitals want 
to participate in the medicare program. 

Mr. President, many of us have con- 
tended for years in the Senate that the 
only way in which we would ever be able 
to deal with these problems is on the 
financial side. Hospitals who are look- 
ing for money from the Federal Govern- 
ment should not get it unless they show 
that they meet the policy of the Consti- 
tution. 

It seems to me that, under this par- 
ticular provision, the hospitals would be 
able to eliminate from the coverage of the 
law those patients who have received a 
certificate from medical officers who, as 
the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
properly pointed out, are themselves un- 
der the particular mores of their com- 
munity. 

If we leave the definition concerning 
certification as loose as we do here, all 
that a doctor would have to do would be 
to certify that his patient—who is also a 
person accustomed to these mores of the 
particular area—is suffering from a phys- 
ical or mental condition to such an ex- 
tent that it would work a hardship on 
that person if he were integrated with a 
person of another race. 

I cannot see why any doctor could 
not execute a certificate under those 
circumstances with respect to any pa- 
tient. 

It seems to me that we are just cre- 
ating a situation here in which the HEW 
would be unable to deny Federal funds 
to a hospital, no matter how many pa- 
tients were eliminated from the coverage 
of the act because of this provision. For 
all practical purposes, a hospital would 
be segregated under those circumstances. 
We seem to be defeating our aim. 

I was willing to go along with this 
when I proposed the amendment to deal 
with the matter of imposing or enforc- 
ing requirements. 

If the HEW were to give money to a 
hospital because the hospital was de- 
segregated, they could not then impose 
the condition that that hospital could 
not exempt particular patients. How- 
ever, if it was discovered at a later date 
by HEW that that hospital for practical 
purposes was administering this pro- 
vision of the law in such a way as to 
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again become segregated, they could cut 
off their funds. 

If we were to remove the matter of 
responsibility, HEW would not be able 
to ascertain whether a hospital was ac- 
tually segregated or not. The law would 
be applicable only to those patients who 
had no certification. 

It would be very easy for a hospital to 
segregate 90 percent of the patients, and 
as long as the other 10 percent of the pa- 
tients are not segregated, the funds 
would be supplied. 

I am willing to stand by my original 
understanding and the understanding of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case]. 

I do not want to move to strike sec- 
tion 207, but it seems to me to be my 
duty to strike the words which have 
been added to the amendment. 

If these words were stricken, I think 
that we could perhaps live with the pro- 
vision for a year. 

I do not say that the Senator intends 
the provision to act in this manner—and 
Iam sure that he does not—but this pro- 
vision would void the entire purpose that 
we are seeking to effectuate. Therefore, 
in good conscience, I cannot go along 
with it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with 
deference to the Senator from New 
York—and I speak as one who has la- 
bored on this matter for from 60 to 90 
days—I think the Senator is entirely 
mistaken about the points he has made 
in his argument. 

There is nothing evasive about this 
provision. It is not possible for this pro- 
vision to bring about the situation that 
the Senator describes when he states 
that HEW would have to extend these 
funds. 

The life of the amendment is for only 1 
year, and the funds now being appropri- 
ated for Hill-Burton hospitals for fiscal 
year 1967 have already been apportioned, 
and in effect, as I understand it, paid 
out to the States. 

In my opinion, most of these hospitals 
want to stay on the approved list of HEW. 
Most of them are looking forward to ex- 
pansion and the extension of some of 
these Federal funds in future years, and 
they will want to do whatever is neces- 
sary to stay on that approved list. That 
certainly is the very strongest kind of 
assurance that can be given to the Sen- 
ate. The application that has already 
been described is solely to protect the pa- 
tient and the hospital against having 
these certified patients counted in the 
score that might be otherwise tabulated 
against it. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senate 
will adopt this amendment by an over- 
whelming vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, is this 
amendment open to be amended at this 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Bayn in the chair). After the time has 
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been yielded back and the debate is fin- 
ished on this particular amendment, it 
is open for amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Perhaps we can abbre- 
viate the time if I ask unanimous con- 
sent to submit an amendment to the 
amendment at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Three 
minutes remain. It would be expeditious 
if the Senators who control this time 
would yield it back at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. On the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the time. 

Mr, STENNIS. If I have any time re- 
maining, I yield it back. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What are we voting 
on? 


>: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the substitute amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CLARK. As modified? 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. As mod- 

ed. ' à 

The Chair understands that the 
amendment is eligible for further amend- 
ment at this time. If the Senator from 
New York desires to submit an amend- 
ment, the Chair will receive it, 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I submit 
an-amendment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will report the amendment, 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] 
proposes an amendment to the Stennis 
amendment by striking out the words 
“and responsibility so far as certified 
patients are concerned,” 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first let 
me yield myself 10 minutes, and I now 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Because of the legal and 
semantic problems which confront us, 
dealing now with a second modification 
to an amendment which has not been 
printed, my difficulty is that I am not 
able to understand what the middifica- 
tion of the Senator from New York is; 
but perhaps in the course of his 10 min- 
utes he will be kind enough to read the 
amendment as amended, and as amended 
again, so that we can have some idea 
what we are voting on. 

Mr. JAVITS. The amendment, as I 
have now amended it, would restore ex- 
actly the language to section 207 that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania agreed to co- 
sponsor, and it would read as follows 

Mr. CLARK. That was a long time 
ago. 

Mr. JAVITS. I know. 

It would read as follows: 

No funds appropriated by this Act shall be 
used to impose or enforce any requirement on 
any hospital or other medical facility as to 
an individual beneficiary which is contrary 
to the beneficiary's physical or mental well- 
being as certified by the attending physician 
and the chief medical officer of the facility, or 
the acting medical officer. 


That is precisely the amendment which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
Senator from Massachusetts and the 
Senator from New Jersey and I had 
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agreed to submit by way of revision of 
section 207. 

Mr. President, we have been discussing 
this matter for some time, and I shall be 
brief. 

First, I should like to make a paria- 
mentary inquiry. At what point in the 
proceedings is a motion to strike section 
207 in order, in the existing parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that such a motion to 
strike would not be in order until the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Mississippi has been disposed of, which 
would mean, by normal progression, that 
this would also follow the disposition of 
the amendment of the Senator from New 
York. ; 

Mr. JAVITS, It would not be in order 
to move to strike, even if the Senator 
from New York had not moved to amend 
the Stennis amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
the understanding of the Chair. 

Mr, JAVITS. I have one further par- 
liamentary-inquiry. 

In the event that the Stennis: amend- 
ment is rejected, does section 207 remain 
in the bill as it now reads in italics? 

The : PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is a very important 
point because in order to strike section 
207 from the bill, it would have to be 
stricken affirmatively. 

‘I say to the Senator from Pennsylva- 
ma- because I think he wants this in- 
formation—that if the Stennis amend- 
ment is rejected, section 207, to which 
we all object, will still remain in the bill. 
We would then have to move to strike it 
and have à separate vote on that proposi- 
tion. That is the point that I am sub- 
mitting to the Senate: In other words, 
no matter what is done about section 207 
now, it still cannot be stricken. It re- 
mains as it is until these amendments 
are disposed of. t 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr: JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. IT have given as much 
consideration to this matter as could 
be given in the course of the last half 
hour, as the parliamentary situation 
shifted: I have come to the conclu- 
sion— and I wonder whether the Sena- 
tor from New York shares it—that in 
that great spirit of compromise, good 
will, bon ami, and what not, which we 
like to think permeates the Senate in its 
greatest moments, I would reluctantly be 
prepared to accept the substitute pro- 
posed by the Senator from New York, 
as a way of keeping everybody more or 
less happy, so that I shall vote for it. 
But if this amendment is rejected, I 
shall feel compelled to move to strike 
and press vigorously for the deletion of 
section 207. 

Mr. JAVITS. I agree with the Sena- 
tor. I think that is the right course, 
and I think that I can state in 2 minutes 
why. I think so. 

The amendment as I have now revised 
it, which is the original draft that we had 
earlier today, would say to the HEW: 

When you, give money to a hospital, that 
hospital having been desegregated accord- 
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ing to your requirements, you may not im- 
pose as a condition to that hospital that no 
individual may be denied entry to a par- 
ticular private room or ward where you have 
a situation of certification as to physical 
and mental well being of some other patient 
in that ward. 


Also, we will not be saying to the 
HEW: Having once gone into or ap- 
proved the plan for a particular hos- 
pital, you may not withdraw that plan if 
you find that hospital is, for practical 
purposes, segregated. 

What HEW may not do is to say to 
the hospital: Unless you stop your prac- 
tice of these certifications, we are going 
to withdraw our money. 

But if HEW is satisfied that the hospi- 
tal, for all practical purposes, is segre- 
gated, then it may withdraw its re- 
sources. 

On that basis, the way this amend- 
ment would then read, it would take care 
of medical exceptions but would not al- 
low a hospital to carry out a program of 
segregating itself under the guise of 
this amendment, which it could do if the 
amendment of Senator STENNIS were ac- 
cepted; and I represent that to the Sen- 
ate as my deeply convinced opinion as 
a lawyer. 

The, PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

As à practical matter; Mr. President, I 
would hope very much that Senator 
STENNIS would accept this disposition of 
the matter. I think it gives him every- 
thing he has a right to legitimately ask, 
and it does not put the rest of us in jeop- 
ardy in terms of the convictions which 
we hold dear in this situation. I do not 
believe that it interferes with or impedes 
in any way these truly medical excep- 
tions which he has in mind. I am not 
oblivious to them. We are trying to 
cover them. I think, as Senator PASTORE 
has said, that if we get in trouble about 
it, we have time to correct it. 

However, I do not feel that the Senate 
should let itself in for a situation which 
is obviously an out for hospitals that 
wish to segregate under the practice 
that the Senate would be authorizing if 
we agreed to Senator STENNIS amend- 
ment as he has submitted it. 

I hope, therefore, that the Senate will 
agree to the amendment to the amend- 
ment, and, if that is done, will then agree 
to the Stennis amendment; and I would 
be prepared, if there were rio desire for 
long argument, to yield back any time I 
have, whenever Senator STENNIS is ready. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in 
response to the Senator from New York, 
I appreciate the spirit in which he 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Alabama yield time? 
Mr. HILL. I yield the Senator 5 min- 
utes on the bill: 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from New York for the spirit in which 
he has addressed himself to this matter. 
I say to him and to the Members of the. 
Senate that in my opinion, unless lan- 
guage along the lines I have suggested is 
written into the bill, we are failing to 
give real validity and effect and meaning 
to this proposal that we permit these 
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two independently operating medical 
officers to certify as to these patients and 
also provide that in scoring the hospital, 
those patients will not be considered or 
counted in the scoring. That is all the 
proposal seeks to do. It is all that it 
attempts to do, and I feel certain it has 
no further implication, application, or 
meaning. 

I hope that the Senate can dispose of 
the question by rejecting the Senator's 
amendment and then adopting my 
amendment. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Rhode 
Island. 

Mr. PAS TORE, I think that we are 
quibbling over words. I think that both 
amendments mean the same thing. I 
think that it is a situation in which the 
obvious is accentuated. To me this has 
turned into a play on words. We are 
getting a little ridiculous over the whole 

We are battling over semantics. 

If we could get off in the cloakroom 
for 2 minutes the matter can be settled 
take one or the other. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 


Assuming that the Senator from Rhode 


Island [Mr. Pastore] is correct, are we 
not wiser, if there is any doubt in any- 
body’s mind and there is a grave doubt 
in my mind—to straighten out the lan- 
guage causing the dispute and complete 
the record. 

If we say to two people that both forms 
mean the same thing, and A. says, All 
right; tear up the words that are worry- 
ing you,“ that would be the logical con- 
clusion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE.: Mr. President, I 
thought I had the floor for 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Rhode Island is recognized, 

Mr. PASTORE. Whose amendment 
is it going to be? That is what we are 
quibbling about. 

Mr. JAVITS. It is the Stennis amend- 
ment. I am amending his amendment. 
It would be his amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 
Mr. JAVITS. I yield: 
Mr. CLARK. It almost breaks my 


heart to have to differ with my friend 
from Rhode Island, which I hardly ever 


do, but to my mind the proposals are r. 


different as night and day. 

Mr. FAS TORE. My heart is not 
bleeding as I disagree. 

“Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

We cannot settle this difference. I 
wish we could. We would be well- 
advised to settle it. We shall haye to 
have a vote on the question. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays. were ordered. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
prepared to yield back the remainder of 
my time so that the Senate can vote on 
my amendment. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield back 
his time? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what 
is the parliamentary situation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr, JAvirs] to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] 
to the measure which is the pending 
order of business. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized for 1 minute before we vote? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I plead with the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] to ac- 
cept the Javits amendment. It provides 
everything that is legitimately desired. 
I dislike to see the Senate divided on 
semantics. Why does not the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] accept 
this proposal which in essence provides 
hag he wants? I hope he will agree to 

at. 

Mr. STENNIS. I respectfully decline, 
especially under the interpretation given 
to these words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
is yielded back. The question is on 
agreeing to thé amendment of the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javrrs] to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stennis]. The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Haypen],, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McGovern], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Moss], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Grueninc], the Senator the Michigan 
(Mr. Hartj, the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy], and the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] would each vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLoTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. COOPER and Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
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the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mounot], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Town] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Foxe l, 
the Senator from California [Mr. Ku- 
CHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr} are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
GRIFFIN] is detained on official busi- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Munnpt] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KUcHEL] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Scorri is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower].. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would. vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 265 Leg.] 
g YEAS—25 
Aiken Javits Prouty 
Bayh Kennedy; Mass. Proxmire 
Brewster Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Burdick McCarthy Symington 
Case i dings 
Clark Mondale Williams, N. J 
Dodd Muskie Young, Ohio 
Douglas Nelson 
Inouye Neuberger 
7 NAYS—43 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pell 
Bennett Hill Randolph 
Bible Holland Russell, S.C. 
Boggs Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, N.C. Simpson 
Cannon usche Smith 
Carlson Long, La. Sparkman 
Cotton Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McClellan Talmadge 
Eastlan Monroney Thurmond 
Ellender Montoya Williams, Del 
Ervin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Pastore 
Harris Pearson 
; NOT VOTING—32 
Allott Gruening Miller 
Anderson. Hart Morse 
Bass Hartke Morton 
Church Hayden Moss 
Cooper Jordan, Idaho Mundt 
Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 

Dominick Kuchel Scott 

ng Magnuson Smathers 
Pulbright McGovern Tower 

re Melntyre Yarborough 
Griffin Metcalf 


So the amendment of Mr. Javits to the 
amendment of Mr. STENNIS was rejected. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote of which the amendment to 
the amendment was rejected be recon- 
sidered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Do 
I understand the parliamentary situa- 
tion correctly that the amendment of 
the Senator of Mississippi is now the 
question pending before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. I 
should like to ask the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] if he would yield me 
4 minutes on the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 4 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 4 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, HEW has set forth some ad- 
ministrative guidelines for the enforce- 
ment of section 6 of the 1964 civil rights 
bill. Irefer to the journal of the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association, Hospitals, vol- 
ume 40, No. 11, June 1, 1966, in which 
there is a series of questions put to HEW 
by the American Hospital Association 
concerning compliance procedures and 
criteria, which HEW has answered. It 
is my understanding that they represent 
departmental practice and policy in this 
area. 

Question No. 10 is a question on the 
issue before us and I should like to read 
it. I should also like to read the re- 
sponse, which, as I understand it, re- 
flects the policy which is being enforced 
now by HEW. I then should like to pro- 
pound a question to the Senator from 
Mississippi to find out what comment 
he would have on this current policy, to 
find out whether, in his judgment, it is in 
accord with the amendment now before 
the Senate. 

If the Senator were to answer in the 
affirmative, then it might be possible to 
consider his amendment as a desirable 
clarification of section 207. 

No. 10 question states: 

If a physician believes his patient should 
be moved from a nonsegregated room after 
his admission, can this be done? 


This is the answer: 


In some cases, there may be valid medical 
reasons and special compelling circum- 
stances for the reassignment of patients, and 
in these cases, reassignment may be made. 
Patients are, of course, free at any time to 
request assignment to available private 
rooms. But transfer of patients may not be 
used as a device to evade compliance with 
the Civil Rights Act. Although room for the 
exercise of good judgment is recognized as 
necessary, a pattern of resegregation in the 
use of rooms is a violation. The ultimate 
concern is with the end result of the hos- 
pital’s practices. Do patients, in fact, use 
accommodations throughout the hospital 
without regard to race? If there is a pattern 
of desegregated rooms, wings, and floors, 
the hospital is in compliance. If this is not 
the pattern, the hospital is not in compliance. 


I am wondering what the response to 
this by the Senator from Mississippi 
would be, whether he feels that his 
amendment would in any way alter the 
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policy and practice as propounded by 
HEW? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to answer 
the Senator in the very best way I can, 
as this has been the major part of the 
debate this afternoon, where it has been 
pointed out that HEW now says here, as 
written in this question-and-answer 
paragraph, that they will recognize just 
the patient's doctor alone. 

This amendment provides that the 
doctor and the chief medical officer of 
the hospital or facility must certify, and 
it further provides the very question the 
Senate has just voted on. The amend- 
ment says that the requirement of the 
hospital shall not include those patients 
that have been so certified according to 
the amendment. 

The provision from HEW leaves them 
and their inspectors and administrators 
the sole judge of whether or not the 
patients really needed this special con- 
sideration. It leaves them the sole judge. 
HEW says they are accepting it so far, 
but they say that if they found that a 
pattern of resegregation showed up, 
they would grade it as a violation. At 
the same time, they say that everything 
the certifying doctor says they accept. It 
is impossible to argue that they will ac- 
cept everything they say and at the same 
time be the judge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr, STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
That is the very crux of the matter—to 
give validity, in our judgment, to what 
these doctors have certified, we must 
provide that the hospital will not be 
held responsible for the certificates is- 
sued by these doctors, because if the 
hospitals are going to be charged with 
it, there is no use passing any law at all. 
If we are going to let HEW be the sole 
judge of everything connected with it, 
there is no use of any amendment. 

This amendment does not touch the 
top, side, or bottom of those rules except 
one, and that is No. 12. 

All the talk in No. 10 about, “Do pa- 
tients in fact use accommodations 
throughout the hospital without regard 
to race, and accommodations outside of 
this very sick patient’s room?” is not 
going to be covered by the amendment. 
None of HEW’s rules and regulations 
are covered by it except the small group 
that comes under the doctor’s certificate. 

As I pointed out when some Senators 
were absent and we discussed this point 
before, this matter will put these hos- 
pitals into it. Every hospital will have 
to certify to it. The hospitals do not 
want to get on HEW’s blacklist. They 
want to avoid it. This amendment will 
last for only a relatively short test period. 
The amendment is designed to give the 
patient protection. While protecting the 
patient, it prevents at the same time the 
hospital from being penalized. That is 
the motive behind the amendment, and 
the only one. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield some time to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator. 
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Mr. PASTORE. I have been in the 
debate through this afternoon with re- 
spect to the amendment. As a matter 
of fact, I was involved in the discussion 
of it in committee. As I look at it, it 
is my firm conviction that this amend- 
ment is nothing more than a codification 
of the rule. Only it makes it stronger 
than the rule. First it requires the doc- 
tor to certify. Then it not only requires 
the doctors to certify, but it requires the 
approbation of the hospital itself. This 
amendment makes the rule stronger. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Will the Senator answer a question 
which concerns me and other Senators 
as to whether there could be a possi- 
bility of opening up a situation where 
doctors would ask for and hospital ad- 
ministrators would grant a number of 
certificates on an illegitimate basis. 
When the HEW inspectors inspected the 
hospital, would this fact be precluded 
from consideration by the HEW inspec- 
tors in determining compliance? 

Can the Senator from Rhode Island 
give me an answer on the basis of the 
information which was considered by the 
Appropriations Committee? I would 
certainly consider the clarification as 
being of great weight. Does he feel that 
this amendment really precludes HEW 
inspectors from going beyond the certifi- 
cates if they felt that there was develop- 
ing a pattern or practice? 

Mr. PASTORE. My answer is un- 
equivocally No“ for the reason that the 
administration has available informa- 
tion on every hospital in every city and 
county in the country. If there was a 
hospital where there was an out-and-out 
pattern taking place, then there would 
be segregation by subterfuge. It would 
be obvious not only to the administra- 
tion, but to all of us, and I would be 
fighting just as hard against that as I 
am fighting for the amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
And even with this amendment that 
would be the case? 

Mr. PASTORE. Unquestionably. We 
are dealing with the interests of the 
patient. If being in a certain room 
would jeopardize the health of a patient 
and the doctor certified it and received 
approbation from the hospital, we make 
an exception to the rule. When the 
exception becomes the rule, then there 
is segregation by subterfuge, and we 
ought to stop it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Does the Senator from Mississippi agree 
with that observation? 

Mr. STENNIS. As I understood the 
Senator, he is substantially correct. I 
was engaged in a conversation with my 
colleague here. I think what he said is 
correct. This amendment would auto- 
matically take care of the situation be- 
cause it would expire at the end of the 
operation of the bill and we would have a 
new bill. Then they would go back to 
the present rule when this provision 
expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I 
address a question to the Senator from 
Mississippi? In the opinion of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, if this amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi is 
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adopted, will it be necessary under the 
language as set forth in the amendment 
for the HEW to change any of its regu- 
lations, and, if so, in what manner? 

Mr. STENNIS. In my opinion, it will 
not be necessary for HEW to change its 
regulations. This fits in with what the 
Senator has just said, and, further than 
that, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare can go back to its for- 
mer rule in 8 or 9 months, when this pro- 
vision would expire. 

Mr. CLARK. If that is so, I shall sup- 
port the amendment, and I shall with- 
draw my announced intention to offer 
an amendment to strike out section 207, 
because it seems to me we have been 
spending the afternoon arguing about 
how many angels can dance on the tip 
of a needle. 

Mr. STENNIS. This will change the 
power of HEW to be the sole judges. 
They must rule in accordance with this 
provision without penalty. Second, as 
we have discussed previously, it will stop 
HEW from engaging in a scoring of hos- 
pitals on the basis of certified patients. 

Mr. CLARK. But the Senator agrees 
—— HEW will not have to change its 

e? 

Mr. STENNIS. I cannot see why they 
would. They may have a different inter- 
pretation. But that is the way I see it. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, before 
we dispose of this very grave question, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for the 
remainder of today, and likewise for to- 
morrow. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is very 
apparent that we will not be able to finish 
the pending business tonight. I would 
hope, however, that after the Stennis 
amendment is disposed of, the Senate 
would cooperate to the extent that we 
could consider, on a 10-minute basis, an 
amendment to be offered by the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio, on which a 
yea-and-nay vote will be requested. 

Then it is my understanding that the 
distinguished minority leader will call up 
his motion to recommit, which will be 
the pending business tomorrow. 

I should like also at this time to have 
the opportunity to place before the Sen- 
ate a brief on the treaty of amity be- 
tween the United States and Togoland, 
which was favorably reported by the com- 
mittee unanimously. I have discussed 
this with the distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER] and the rank- 
ing Member on the Democratic side. 
They are perfectly willing that if we did 
so, we could vote on this treaty of amity 
at the conclusion of the morning hour 
tomorrow. 

I hope, after we have finished with the 
pending bill, it will be possible to take up, 
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perhaps, the narcotics bill, the defense 
transportation bill later in the week, and 
other matters as they come along. 

For the further information of the 
Senate, once we vote on the Stennis 
amendment, I hope we can vote on the 
Lausche amendment. Then the Dirksen 
motion would be laid before the Senate, 
and we would adjourn for the day. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, before 
this is approved 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Ohio suspend? There is 
nothing before the Senate for approval 
that has not already been approved by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, with the ap- 
proval and approbation, I believe, of the 
Senator from Ohio and the chairman of 
the committee, that time on the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] be limited to 10 min- 
utes, 5 minutes to be under his control 
and 5 minutes under the control of the 
chairman of the committee, and that the 
amendment be offered immediately fol- 
lowing the disposal of the Stennis 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o’clock 
noon tomorow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION THIS EVENING 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Railroad Retirement of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
under the chairmanship of the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PELL] be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate this evening. 

I understand that some witnesses are 
present. If permission is granted, the 
Senator will be setting an outstanding 
example which, I may say, I hope will be 
followed by other chairmen. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1967 
The Senate resumed the consideration 

of the bill, making appropriations for the 

Departments of Labor, and Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, and related agen- 

cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1967, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may I 
have 2 minutes? 
Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 

2 minutes to the Senator from Missis- 

sippi. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
be quite brief. 

There are two points. I was asked 
whether I agreed with the Senator from 
Rhode Island. I said then that I had 
been engaged in conversation with the 
Senator from Missouri for a minute, and 
was not certain at all what the Senator 
had said. If he asked whether, if there 
should be an instance anywhere of a 
pattern of segregation not in good faith 
by a hospital, HEW could still go behind 
that, I reply that for any scoring they 
are going to do on such a hospital dur- 
ing the 8 or 9 months that this amend- 
ment is in effect, if it becomes law, they 
could not go behind those doctors’ cer- 
tificates and count such patients against 
the hospital. That is what we have been 
arguing about here all afternoon. 

To cover one further point, the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania asked if I 
thought they would have to change any 
of the regulations. As I understand the 
regulations, they would not particularly 
have to change them, but some of their 
power would be cut off, because now they 
retain the right to be the sole judge of 
how they shall score a hospital, and un- 
der this amendment, they will not have 
that authority as to these few patients 
who are certified. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I am sure the Senator 
will agree that he said twice, in response 
to inquiry from me, that none of the reg- 
ulations need be changed. I understood 
him to say it just now for the third 
time. Iam not so interested in the mat- 
ter of scoring, and going back, and all 
that; but if the Senator is not in accord 
that these regulations need not be 
changed, as he has already said three 
times, I think we have another matter 
for discussion. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator has 
been here during the debate, all after- 
noon we have argued over and over that 
this would change the power of HEW. 
Otherwise, why would I be offering an 
amendment? If this amendment be- 
comes law, and as a result, there is any 
conflict between their regulations and 
the law, of course, they will have to 
change their regulations to conform. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say to my friend 
from Mississippi that as he knows, there 
is no Member of this body for whom I 
have higher regard. I do not wish to 
get into a quarrel with him. But I have 
been here all during the debate—I left 
for only 5 minutes to go to the Demo- 
cratic conference. As I understand it, he 
has now said three times that it will 
not be necessary to change any of the 
regulations if his amendment is adopted. 
I take his word for it, and therefore I 
shall support his amendment. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I too take the word of the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
that his proposal will require no change 
in HEW regulations. But after listening 
to this debate most of the afternoon, I 
am persuaded that both versions of sec- 
tion 207 are properly interpreted, mere 
surplusage but surplusage likely to cause 
confusion and misinterpretation. For 
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that reason, I intend to vote no“ -on this 
amendment. 

Only if this amendment is rejected 
would a motion to strike section 207 prop- 
erly lie, and in my judgment, after hear- 
ing all the arguments, there should be 
no such section in this bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to support the modified 
amendment offered by the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. 
I want to associate myself with the re- 
marks he has made, and his splendid 
efforts to preserve the physical and 
mental health of patients who are bene- 
ficiaries of medicare or who are in hos- 
pitals which receive benefits from any 
Federal program. There is no question 
but that the mental and physical well- 
being of patients is the prime concern, 
and this amendment assures that this 
will be the case. For that reason, I 
wholeheartedly support this amendment. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Mississippi. 
On this question, the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Arkansas 
LMr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Hartke], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOR- 
OUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRvENING), the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERSI, the Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes], and 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
CartTHY] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT 
and Mr. Dominick], the Senators from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
MunpvrT], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucueE.], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Gnrrprx] is detained on official business. 
` If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], and the 
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Senator from South Dakota 
MounptT] would each vote yea.“ 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote yea“ and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii would vote ‘‘nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. If prés- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 55, 
nays 11, as follows: 


[No. 266 Leg.] 
YEAS—55 
Aiken Harris Pearson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Pell 
Bayh Hill Prouty 
Bennett Holland Randolph 
Bible Hruska Russell, S.C 
Boggs Inouye Russell, Ga. 
Brewster Jackson Saltonstall 
Burdick Jordan, N.C Simpson 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Smith 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Sparkman 
Cannon ng, La. Stennis 
Carlson Mansfield Symi n 
Clark McClellan Talmadge 
Cotton McGee Thurmond 
Dirksen Monroney Williams, Del 
Eastland Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
Ellender Murphy Young, Ohio 
Ervin Muskie 
Fannin Pastore 
NAYS—11 
Case Kennedy, Mass, Proxmire 
Dodd Mondale Ribicoff 
Douglas Nelson Williams, N.J. 
Javits Neuberger 
NOT VOTING—34 
Allott Hart Morse 
Anderson Hartke Morton 
Bass Hayden Moss 
Church Jordan, Idaho Mundt 
Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Curtis Kuchel Scott 
Dominick Magnuson Smathers 
Fong McCarthy Tower 
Fulbright McGovern Tydings 
Gore McIntyre Yarborough 
Griffin Metcalf 
Gruening Miller 
So the amendment of Mr. STENNIS was 
agreed to. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Pur- 
suant to a previous unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senate will turn to the 
consideration of the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Ten minutes will be allowed for the 
consideration of the amendment, the 
time to be equally divided. 

The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded, to read 
the amendment. : 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will pe printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Ohio reads, as follows: 

On page 35, line 22, strike “$145,113,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof “$142, 613,000". 


(Mr. 
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And on page 36, line 29, strike 664.922, 
000“ and insert in Heu thereof “$61,422,000”. 

And page 36, line 15, strike out “$175,- 
656,000" and insert in lieu thereof 6170, 
656,000”, 

On page 36, line 23, strike out “$264, 119, — 
000” and insert 8258, 119,000“. 

On page 37, lines 11 and 12, strike out 
“$154,770,000" and insert in Heu. thereof 
169.770, 000 

On page 37, line 22, strike out 8185, 
687,000” and insert 8133,68 7,000“, 

On page 38, line 5, strike out “$90,670,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $88,670,000". 

On 38, lines 12 and 13 strike out 
“$116,296,000" and insert “$111,296,000”. 


Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, the 
President’s budget recommended ap- 
proximately $1,277 million for the op- 
eration of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

The House recommendation is $39 mil- 
lion more than that of the President. 

The Senate recommendation is $80 
million, more than that of the Presi- 
dent, and $41 million more than that of 
the House. 

My amendment contemplates reducing 
the appropriation to the House figure. 
When that is done, the National Insti- 
tutes, of Health will be given $39 mil- 
lion more than the President recom- 
mended. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr, LAUSCHE. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Very briefly, 
Mr. President 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Please be brief. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I should like to 
support the Senator from Ohio. I would 
want him to be sure of his figures. 

The President recommended $1,186 
million, in round figures, which is $73 
million over last year’s budget. The 
House put that up 339 million, to a 
figure of $1,225 million, in round figures. 
The Senate added $41 million to that, 
which made a total of $1,266 million, in 
round figures. So that the House and 
the Senate together put in $80 million 
over the amount recommended by the 
President, and the amount recommended 
by the President was $73 million over 
that of last year. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. That is in accord with 
what I said, except that we do not begin 
from the same base. 

The Senate recommended $80 million 
more, and the House recommended $39 
million more than the President recom- 
mended. 

“In the brief time I have allotted to me, 
I wish to say, for the information of the 
Senate, that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare—and perhaps 
properly so—is without doubt the fastest 


growing department of our Government. 


In fiscal year 1960, the Department of 
Health, Education, ‘and Welfare spent 
$3.942 billion, In 1967, by the provisions 
of this bill, it will spend $10.555 billion. 
The multiple is 3 to 1. 

I know that medical care is included 
in this bill, but I want to point out the 
tremendous spending program’ of this 
Department. 
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With respect to employees, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
had 87,316 employees in 1965. By June 
13, 1966, it had 101,000, 14,000 more than 
it had in 1965. By June 30, 1967, it will 
1555 107,000, 20,000 more than it had in 
1965. ; 

In my judgment, there should be a 
curbing of this spending. 

All I ask in my amendment is that we 
reduce our increased figure of $80 million 
over that recommended by the President 
to $39 million, that recommended by the 
House. My amendment would save $41 
million. In this program of $1.2 billion, 
$41 million will be about one-sixtieth. 
It is a drop in the bucket, and I am 
ashamed to exercise my mind and my 
energy to beg for the adoption of this 
proposal. I probably would be much bet- 
ter off if I did not urge it. 

I want to say now, for the benefit of 
the citizens of Ohio, that in every in- 
stance where the Senate will recommend 
an expenditure substantially in excess of 
that recommended by the President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may proceed for 1 additional 
minute. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it.is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In eyery such in- 
stance, I shall oppose the expenditure 
and vote against the bill. 

I shall be painfully and wretchedly 
disappointed if the President of the 
United States, in view of his argument 
for congressional reduction of expendi- 
tures, does not veto the bills that come 
before him which exceed substantially 
in expenditure the recommendations he 
has made. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. 

Mr. President, the Senator has his 
figures all tied together. For instance, 
the millions of dollars going to medicare 
has nothing to do with the money for 
the NIH. It is entirely separate and 
distinct. - Medicare is a program for the 
medical care of the aged. The NIH is 
à program for medical research. 

I may say that the Budget Bureau cut 
the request of the NIH some $161,437,000. 
The Senate did restore some $41 million. 
But those restorations went to such 
things as research on an artificial heart. 
It appears that we now have an artificial 
heart, but much more work remains to 
be done. We have an artificial kidney, 
but the artificial kidney that we have to- 
day costs $10,000 a year for the patient 
who uses it. That means millions of 
people cannot make use of this artificial 
kidney. We almost have the answer to 
what we know as the German measles— 
rubella, as it is better known. A preg- 
nant woman who has German measles 
probably will have a child born blind or 
deaf or with a congenitally defective 
heart or some defect in the bone 
structure. 

We are about to attain many of these 
goals, and we cannot afford to strike this 
$40 million out of the bill. 
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We have given away billions of dollars 
for foreign aid and for other things. 
This $40 million would mean the saving 
of the lives of our own people. Last year 
more than 300,000 people in this country 
died from cancer. I do not mean to say 
that we would only be saving the lives of 
our own people. We would also be saving 
the lives of people throughout the world. 

I am appealing for the Senate now to 
stand by its committee. Reject this 
amendment of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING ‘OFFICER. The 
Senator has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. HILL. I yield those 2 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall not take the 2 
minutes. ' 

May I say this, Mr. President: As the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on HEW, I have been serving 
with Senator HILL, our chairman, for 5 
years. There have been times when I 
have voted to restrain Senator HILL, who 
is so dedicated to NIH and to all this re- 
search. However, my feeling this year is 
very definite, and I want to express it 
with all the emphasis and, sincerity at 
my command. 

When we are spending billions of 
dollars all over the world,.some of the 
money for worthy purposes but not es- 
sential purposes, I believe it is inappro- 
priate to start economizing over this $40 
million, which would be used to fight 
heart, stroke, and cancer. We should 
proceed with our mental health program, 
to promote health and save lives, and try 
to break through on many fronts, as they 
are nearly breaking through, against the 
killers of our people. 

We sustained the report of the com- 
mittee in the full subcommittee, we sus- 
tained it after careful discussion in the 
full Committee on Appropriations. I 
hope the Senate will reject this amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has expired. The yeas and nays have 
been ordered,.and the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHurcH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yarsor- 
ouGH] are absent on official business. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 


Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], © 


the Senator from Utah [Mr. Moss], the 
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Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
and the Senator from Florida Mr. 
SMaTHERS} ‘are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] would 
each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS]. If 
present and voting, the Senator’ from 
Alaska would vote “nay,” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. Attort and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Mounpt], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Town] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHeEt],; and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scotr] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The Senator from Michigan TMr. 
GRIFFIN] and the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] are detained on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton], and 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii would vote “nay.” ` 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
TMr. Jordan] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
New York would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Mupxpr!] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Dakota would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 


3 “nay.” 


On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 28, 
nays 38, as follows: 


i 


[No. 267 Leg.] 
YEAS—28 

Bennett Hruska Simpson 
Byrd. Va Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Cannon Lausche Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Th 
Do Murphy dings 
Ellender Pearson Williams, Del. 
Ervin Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Russell, S. C. Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 
Holland Saltonstall 


NAYS—38 

Aiken Eastland Morse 
Bartlett Harris Muskie 
Bayh Hill Nelson. 
Bible Inouye Pastore 
Boggs Jackson Pell 

Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
eer y Long, on aes 
Byrd, W. Va. ng, La. ico; 

` Carlson eld Smith 
Case Sparkman 
Clark Mondale Stennis 
Cotton Monroney Williams, N.J 
Dodd Montoya 
NOT VOTING—34 

Allott Hart Miller 
Anderson Hartke Morton 
Bass Hayden Moss 
Church Javits Mundt 
Cooper Jordan,Idaho Neuberger 

Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Dominick Kuchel Scott 
Fong Magnuson Smathers 
Pulbright McCarthy Tower 
Gore McGovern Yarborough 
Griffin icIntyre 
Gruening Metcalf 


So Mr. LauscHe’s amendment was re- 
jected. 
EDUCATION NEEDS SLIGHTED FOR WEST VIRGINIA 
UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, AND SIMILAR INSTI- 
TUTIONS IN 42 OTHER STATES 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I do 
not desire to extend the debate on this 
important legislation, but there is one 
matter to which I must, in the discharg- 
ing of my duties, address myself. 

While I certainly commend the dis- 
tinguished gentleman [Mr. HILL] who is 
managing this bill for his diligence, effi- 
ciency, and sincerity in all phases of his 
legislative work—both on the Committee 
on Appropriations and as chairman of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, where I am privileged to serve with 
him—I feel rather strongly about one 
omission of funds proposed on H.R. 
14745, and incorporated into the act. 

I am referring to the deletion of the 
$10 million for implementation of title I 
programs under the Higher Education 
Act of 1965 which the House of Repre- 
sentatives granted. 

The very able Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] spoke on this point yester- 
day, Mr. President, and I associate my- 
self with those remarks. 

I add, for the understanding of my 
colleagues, that this is not a provincial 
matter for either the gentleman from 
Oregon or myself. There are 43 States 
of our Union with colleges and univer- 
sities now participating in programs un- 
der this title. I have obtained a listing 
of those States and the institutions in- 
volved, with funds—both Federal and 
matching—for each and ask unanimous 
consent that this list be included in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The Senate committee points out in its 
report that these moneys are not being 
appropriated at this time because of “the 
faltering start of the overall program.” 
Mr. President, I do not quarrel with the 
apparent fact that this program was slow 
in starting. But I would like to review 
the history of this act, with which the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL] is fully familiar. 

Public Law 89-329 was not signed into 
law until November 8, 1965. At that 
time, it could have been reasonably an- 
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ticipated that it would take several 
months for the necessary administra- 
tive procedures connected with the dis- 
seminating of information to universities, 
colleges, and State agencies, for the col- 


‘lection and processing of applications, 


and related matters. Indeed, in view of 
the somewhat abnormal school-year type 
of budgeting, I would have thought that 
there would be some official surprise that 
funds were not formally and finally re- 
quested and allocated until April or May 
of this year. 

While not being surprised at this, Mr. 
President, I am, to the contrary, de- 
lighted that we have at this time 350 
institutions in 43 States with programs 
funded under this important title. 

Realizing the opposition which would 
be forthcoming if I were to submit 
amendments to H.R. 14745, I shall not do 
so. But I want the record to reflect now 
that I implore the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL] to work for them in 
conference or to join with me in secur- 
ing funds for this title of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 if we consider later 
in this session a supplemental appropri- 
ations measure. As he well knows, in his 
own State of Alabama, there are three 
institutions—the University of Alabama, 
Auburn University, and Tuskegee Insti- 
tute—presently receiving the benefits of 
these funds and sharing these benefits 
with the communities of which they are 
a part. 

In West Virginia, we have West Vir- 
ginia University, Wheeling College, and 
Bethany College participating. It was 
planned that with the funds to be re- 
ceived this year, participation could be 
expanded to include all or most of our 
higher educational institutions. I have 
discussed this subject with my West Vir- 
ginian colleague [Mr. Byrp] and he 
shares my concern for the lack of fund- 
ing in this bill for these purposes. 

I hope that the gentleman will agree 
with me that if it becomes possible with- 
in the next few weeks, we should review 
the needs of our constituents and stu- 
dents. I ask unanimous consent to in- 
clude at this point the attached list of 
institutions and allocations under the 
“Higher Education Act of 1965—Title I, 
Fiscal Year 1966 Programs.” 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 


year 1966 programs—Institution alloca 
tions 


Federal | Matching 
funds funds 


ALASKA 
University of Alaska 
ALABAMA 


University of Alabama 46, 487. 60 
Auburn University 59, 012. 24 

egee 8 ee 5, 681. 78 

ARIZONA 

Arizona State University 17, 933. 00 
University of Arizona E 18, 907. 00 
Northern Arizonas University 2 9, 844. 00 
Arizona Western College 914. 00 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 
year 1966 programs—tInstitution alloca- 
tions—Continued 


Federal Mate 
funds © 


ARKANSAS 
Westark Junior College $9, 693 
University of Arkansas, Fayett- 0.200 
; ER TRS, 


8 5 2 
8 28 
288 


California State College 63, 997 | 23, 479.00 
Chico State College. 55, 235 | 18, 412. 00 
8 San M 20 7,500 | 2.500. 00 
Humboldt State College. 58, 463 | 19, 887. 00 
Los Angeles City Junior College 3,450 | 2,150.00 
Sacramento State College 18,750 | 6, 250. 00 
San Diego Junior sna — Ne 37, 500 | 12, 500. 00 
San Fernando Valley State 59, 319 | 19,773.00 

Francisco State College 51, 135 | 17, 042. 00 
University of Southern California_| 29,599 | 9,867. 00 
University of California__......... 150, 524 | 50, 174. 00 

COLORADO 
University of Colorado...........- 72, 24, 680, 00 
Colorado State University 72, 357 | 24,315.00 
CONNECTICUT 
New Haven College 8,080 | 3,060.00 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 2,500 780. 00 
Fairfield University 4,756 | 1, 586. 00 
Danbury State Coſlege -...--- 6,652 | 2,253. 00 
Willimantic State Co 850 950. 00 
Yale University , 940 | 7, 200. 00 
University of Connecticut 119, 049 | 44, 469. 00 
DELAWARE 

Delaware State College 16,861 | 5,620.00 
Wesley Gallega 5 3,900 | 1,300.00 
University of Delaware 87,756 | 29, 255. 00 


S 43'000 | 14 00.00 
wn Univers’ 
erican University.. ~----} - 39,000 | 13,000.00 
Catholic University of America 9,000 | 3, 000. 00 
FLORIDA 
University of Miami 48,896 | 15, 400. 00 
Marymont College 10,350 | 3, 450. 00 
Florida State University... 57, 188 | 20,312.00 
University of South Florida. 6,937 | 2,112.00 
Brevard Junior city r 10,000 | 3,000.00 
Indian River Junior College. -| 20,000] 6, 700. 00 
University of Florida 60,775 | 19,097. 00 
GEORGIA 
Armstrong State College 2, 703 922. 00 
Berry College EAE eis A Sy 3,060 | 1,020.00 
Columbus College. 4,022 | 1,340.00 
d ing Institute of Technology.. 44,966 | 14, 987.00 
Middle Georgia College 2, 556 864. 00 
South Georgia College. ss 2, 625 875, 00 
University of Georgia, 8 77,706 | 25, 913. 00 
West Georgia College 15, 979 | 5, 827. 00 
HAWAII 
University of Hawai 114, 510 | 43,490.00 
ILLINOIS 
Southern Illinois University, 

Carbondale -....................| 101,628 | 33,877.00 
1 of Chicago -| 85,872 | 28, 624. 00 
Barat College, Lake Forest 7, 2.447. 00 
University of Illinois, Urbana . 91,835 | 37, 669. 00 
Tilinois State University at Nor- 

— — EA 9,322 | 3, 107. 00 
Northern Illinois University, 

Mat. Se RE 18,752 | 6, 264.00 
Loyola University, Chicago 034 | 9,851.00 
Bradley University, Peoria 14,145 | 4,715.00 

IOWA 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 78, 31, 766. 00 
Iowa State University, Ames 62, 167 | 21, 058. 00 
Drake University, Des Moines. 18, 6, 195. 00 
KANSAS 

Kansas State University, Man- 

. ES Se 37,386 | 12,462.00 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 44, 235 | 16,049. 00 
Wichita State University, Wichita. 71,409 | 24, 217. 00 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 
year 1966 programs—tInstitution alloca- 
tions—Continued 


Federal | Matching 
funds funds 


~ $6, 554 | $2, 185.00 
Lah = See 40, 703 | 13, 569. 00 
3 11,103 | 3, 701. 00 
2,457 819. 00 
fat eee 70, 578 | 24, 557. 00 
— — 15,405 | 5, 135. 00 
10, 807 3, 602. 00 
LOUISIANA 

Loyola 21 New Orleans.“ 31, 810 7,940.00 
Grambling C ge, Grambling ._ - 425 | 5,140.00 
Uata Soe 2, 730 915. 00 
milana ang University New Orleans. 3,245 | 1,080.00 
1 27. 360 9,120.00 
Nicholls State College, Thibodaux. 3, 600 1,200. 00 

State Co * 
1 16,900 | 5, 644. 00 

—— State versity, 
Baton Rouge 76, 500 | 20, 330. 00 

MAINE 

University of Maine, Orono._....- 62,672 | 19, 385. 00 
— 8 Ng 45, 900 | 15, 300. 00 

est a] 

i nit 3,225 | 00. 00 
St. eee . 4,875 | 1, 628. 00 

FFC —— S aS, 2, 137 713. 00 

MARYLAND 
2 Community College, 
1 3 ea 2 3 14,788 7, 617. 00 

ers 2 e 7 5 Olas 11,096 | 4, 071. 00 

versity o! llege 
. 92,967 | 4,876.00 
—.— — ty College College, Essex.| 20,825 | 6,971.00 
Charles aat , Community 
College, La Plata 20, 459 | 10, 661. 00 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Babson Institute, Wellesley 3,750 | 1, 250. 00 
Boston University, Boston 17,006 | 5, 668. 00 
State College at ridgewater__.-_- 9,000 | 3, 000, 00 
Clark University, Worcester 13, 500 (2) 
Greenfield ey, College, 
Lowell Technological institute, ~~ Sent ee 
U nstitute, 
2 — e ———— TA 22, 050 7, 936. 00 
shusetts 8 of Tech- 

nology, Cambridge... ....------- 5,250 | 1, 750, 00 
N Community College, 

Radalile Colles, Ganbridge---- #500 | -8 380. 00 
eliffe ambridge 

Tufts Universi , Medford... 14, 84] 5, 211. 00 

Dean Junſor ege, raim 11,790 | 3,928. 00 

University of Massachusetts, 

L 45, 000 :| 15, 000. 00 
Wentworth Institute, Boston 6,000 | 2, 000. 00 
Harvard Medical School, Boston] 21,000 | 7, 000. 00 

MICHIGAN 
Kalamazoo College. Kalamazoo 13,615 | 1,467.00 
Madonna College, e» Lavonia. Ps 7,125 | 2, 583.00 
Marygrove ollegs 1 lei 000 |. 4, 550. 00 

Michigan State niversity, E 7 

Lan ee 23, 800 16, 780. 00 
n Technological Univer- 

eer me? Nr e- 26, 387 * 
Northern ichigan University, 

aus 44, 028 0 

akland Community College, 

Bloomfi 8 — 33, 000: 44, 621. 00 
University of Detroit. -| 12,619] 2,185. 00 
Oakland University, Rochester 6,547 | 1,025.00 
University of Michigan, Ann 

gaur EE ENTE Ys PR ae 54, 4l, 00 

State University, Detroit..; 38,911 | 8, 00 
Oa and University, 
Flint Community "Junior Col- 
We 27,059 | 9,388.00 
MINNESOTA 
St. John’s University, Coll 
ke Be Meee e A 25,635 | 8,545.00 
8 State College, Moor- 
2 —TT————— 8. 162 2,721.00 
to State College, Mankato_. 5,460 | 3, 951. 00 
Bemidji State College 2. 315 772. 00 
Augsb e 906 | 18, 969. 00 
University of ta, Minne- 
ccc OE SES 87, 203 | 30, 920. 00 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 
year 1966 programs—Institution alloca- 
tions—Continued 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson State College, Jackson.. $19,845 | $7,806. 00 
University of Southern Missis- 
un 14,051 | 4, 200.00 
51,789 | 17,263.00 
40,000 | 12, 636. 00 
16, 538 | 9, 512. 00 
So... 13,350 | 4. 500. 00 
Park College 1. 500 950. 00 
St. Louis 44, 476 | 14, 825. 00 
Univers 92, 798 | 30,935. 00 
Washington University j 38,461 | 16,705.00: 
NEBRASKA 

earney State College 866. 00 
Munici; SOT o Omaha... 10 116 3 552 00 
University of Nebraska 113, 778 | 37, 926. 00 

NEW JERSEY 
— bem ers, the State University 104, 832 | 34, 945.00 
h — Uni 89, 195 | 30, 065, 00 
daint 16,500 | 5, 500, 00 
iae Geeks Sol 587 | 14, 529. 00 
Middlesex County 7,695 | 15, 106. 00 
NEW MEXICO 
ee of New Mexico, sub- 
cont: N 
New Mexico State University. 42, 667 | 21, 333.00 
New Mexico Highlands 625 | 10, 813, 00 
Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
N 235 RES IS 44, 000 | 22, 000. 00 
NEW YORK 

Barnard College 15, 000 750.00 
Bank Street C of Education.| 30,747 2.000 00 
City University of New Vork 49, 527 10, 800. 00 
State University of New York 50,475 | 6, 521. 00 
Mount St. Mary College. 10,000 | 3,500.00 
Columbia University 35, 000 20, 000. 00 
Columbia University College of 3 

SD 30,000 | 2,150. 00 
Hunter College 10, 000 8, 000. 00 
Fordham University 19,604 | 4,901. 00 
er University. 24,336 | 1, 600. 00 

tt Institute 15,000 | 8, 550. 00 
New York Universit 28, 455 | 24, 228. 00 
New School 17. — 23,700 | 6, 460, 00 
Syracuse University 83,,000 | 27, 333. 00 
3 County 3 Col- 

c Ese 14,748 | 2,160.00 

Westchester Community College.. 8, 000 2,665. 00 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Agricultural and Technical age 
r 6,132 | 2, 467. 00 
ollege- 26,395 | 8,799.00 
North Carolina State Univesity 93,005 | 31, 333. 00. 
Rockingham Comm: 11,781 | 3,929.00 
University of North Carolina 56, 534 | 25, 734. 00 
NORTH DAKOTA 
250 | 18, 750, 00 
35 400 iP 800, 00 
5,000 1, 225. 00 
4,500 | 1,125.00 
9,375 | 3,125. 00 
Ohio State University, Columbus.“ 89,629 | 58,377.00 
Gorei of an wis 16, 087 5, 362.00 
Cleveland State Universi 3,850 | 1. 285. 00 
Wittenberg University, 

. 33, 800 11. 198. 00 
University of Cincinnati. . 24,192 | 8,064. 00 
Ohio University, Athens 26, 633 | 8, 281.00 
Case 3 of 53 

Cleveland. 12,295 4, 100. 0 
ae University, Kent 41, 983 24, 017.0 

u 

Cleveland . 32,535 11, 650, 00 
Western Reserve University, 

Cleveland 48, 296 | 16,098. 00 
Universit: Siberian. -- 8, 658. 2, 888. 00 
Antioch lege et Al 6,416 | 2, 139. 00 

“OKLAHOMA 
Cameron Junior Coll 5, 778 | 1,924.00 
Conners; State T: 
B 1,950 650, 00 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 
year 1966 programs—Institution alloca- 
tions—Continued 


Federal Marais 


funds 
OKLAHOMA—Ccontiuued 
El Reno College $1,500 | $525. 00 
Murray State Agricultural Col- k 5 er 
Northeastern Stato College, Takis. 85 1 5 
quah. — —ů2ĩ —— P 1 
Northeastern Oklahoma Agricul- 3, * 9 
tural and Mechanical, e- + 8 
. Skit ies haa 8 } 
aaa » Aia]. toe |" VON 
Panhandle satura and Me- i 
Sodwell Siama 1, 200 600. 00 
Poteau Conanuntty College, Po- 
. 3,000 | 1,000.00 
Sayre Junior College, ou 1, 500 500, 00 
Sout . te College, Du- 0 are 
sam sia Wala” Cel 3 re 
University of Oklahoma, Norman “12 888 | 01700” 
University of Oklahoma et al... 25,799 ? 
Oklahoma City University et al. 30, 000 9, 990 00 
OREGON f 
University or Oregon, -----| 41,485 | 17, 
Eastern ooa ollege, ne TTA: 
SRLS RSE EE 2, 500. 
Santaia, T S| Bom 
mena nn nn nwn naan enee 17, 
Portland State Gollese 48, 681 | 33, Í 
University of Oregon et al. 8, 022 12 — 4 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Soniya State University, 
Uni veny 0. N 3 — 94,220 150. 00 
Wilkes College, Wükes- Barre 9 * 092, 00 
15, 890. 00 
1, 260, 00 
16, 600. 00 
3, 564. 00 
6,675 | 2,225.00 
llege, ne 5, 380. 05 
1 of Pitisburgh. 3 nae h 500. 8 
University of Pittsburgh, easel la 
452| 1, 151. 00 
8,750 | 1, 280. 00 
29,751 | 0, 917. 00 
000 3, 750. 00 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
South © Co- 
e — „ 
ict College, Columbia 
1 aiorasa Greenville---| 8,384 2,795.00 
TENNESSEE 
Austin P. Bite Pollen, Garg 1,200 400. 00 
age 1,875 625. 00 
5,250 1,750.00 
1,875 625. 00 
35,250 | 11, 750.00 
6, 750 2,250. 00 
10,687 | 3, 562. 00 
5,693 | 1,888.00 
5, 499 833. 00 
4, 657 | 1,552.00 
2,250 750. 00 
7,875 | 2, 625, 
21,340 | 7,113.00 
45,750 | 15,250.00 
University of Tennessee, M. 
a S ES PEPR aa E 15,000 | 5,000. 00 
TEXAS 
Texas A. & M., College Station 132,185 | 44, 060. 00 
Texas Christian, Fort Worth.. 16, 311 4102 00 
Baylor University, Waco. 9, 578 192, 00 
Southern Ge D; --| 8,400 | 2,800.00 
Texas Tech Col e, Lubbock... 31, 855 | 10, 400. 00 
University oí aae Austin 42, 045 16 5 
University of Houston 15, 000 5, 000. 00 
4 Texas State University, : 
eee IE Sh See PON ee 9, 410 | 3, 187. 00 
Noth Texas State Fi and 
Woman's University. .._ 37, 00 12, 500. 00 
Teras Woman's Gniveritye, 
7 10, 789] 2. 983. 00 
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Higher Education Act of 1965, title I, fiscal 
year 1966 programs—Institution alloca- 
tions—Continued 


UTAH 

N ol Utah, Salt Lake 
FCC... a STER 7, 325. 00 
Utah State University, Logan 2, 483, 00 
6, 000, 00 


Weber State College, Baden TAEA 
VERMONT 


Univesity o! of Vermont, 


ny URE BOS ee ; 7: 28, 540. 00 
Goddard College, Plainfield... 4, 868. 00 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
College of the Virgin Islands 8, 368. 00 
VIRGINIA 
Miam and , Williamsburg... 3, 031. 00 
errum — College — — 2,620. 00 
Mane Tetta B 3, 853. 00 
CT 7. 500. 00 
Richmond Professional Institute, 140 
Virginia State College, Petersburg 6, 500. 00 
Virginia State College, Nak 22 7. 910. 00 
V Union, Ric! n 6, 152, 00 
Virginia Polytechnio Institu 
B burg E LEP tree 11, 218. 00 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 10, 741.00 
University of Richmond 3, 122. 00 
WASHINGTON 
University of 3 Seattle 12, 878. 00 
iege, Bel 'ashington State Col- 8, 998200 
Was ashington State University, 
te soda TA 6, 528. 00 
WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia eda! et al 17, 486. 00 
West Wing College. on ersity, W Wheel- 
S oe A 4, 464. 00 
any, Gale University, Beth- 
a Ch arin 13, 005. 00 
west V University 8, 552. 00 
WISCONSIN 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 40, 852. 00 
Milwaukee Institute of Technol- 
b. 2, 667. 00 
Marquette University, Milwaukee. 7, 954. 00 
Wisconsin State Unlversity 7, 455. 00 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming et all. 33, 650. 00 


THE TEACHER CORPS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, we are 
considering today the 1967 appropriation 
for the Teacher Corps. This program 
has been clouded by much misunder- 
standing and much misrepresentation. 
It has been argued that the Corps is a 
program designed for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to infiltrate and wrest control 
of the local school systems. 

The fact is that no school district can 


be ordered to hire corpsmen against their. 


will. The teams of student trainees 
and experienced teachers enter poverty 
stricken areas only upon the request of 
the locality. Power to hire and fire lies 
with the local school system. 

The corpsmen carry out the education 
program prescribed by the local school 
board, The Federal Government does 
not set forth what shall be taught and 
what shall not be taught. The cost of 
this program is shared by the Federal 
and local governments. 

We tend to overlook, under the guise 
of economy, the tremendous cost of pov- 
erty to our taxpayers. Impoverished 
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slum areas breed crime and destruction 
of property. Poverty inflates the welfare 
rolls. The cost to the State of maintain- 
ing relief programs and penal institu- 
tions far exceeds the investment in the 
future we are asked to make today. 
Education is the key to jobs and jobs 
are the passport of escape from pov- 
erty. Through a small financial invest- 


ment we can give the children of poverty 


stricken neighborhoods a greater chance 
to escape from the cycle of poverty that 
envelopes slum families. The cost, to 
government in financing programs such 
as the Teacher Corps is far smaller than 
the cost to society that poverty incurs. 
Through the Teacher Corps hundreds of 
young people are attracted to teaching 
who otherwise would not join that pro- 
fession. The incentive of earning a 
higher degree adds to their desire to help 
the educationally disadvantaged. In a 
period when the Nation is in the midst 
of a teacher shortage we must do all we 
can to encourage those aspiring to be- 
come teachers. 

Before us is a $7.5 million appropria- 
tion for the Teacher Corps. I regard 
this figure as tragically low. It means 
that the program can continue, with its 
present 1,012 interns and 240 teachers, 
through June 1967. The dedicated per- 
sonnel of the Corps will not be able to 
take part in the planned: 10-week sum- 
mer program next July and August. 
These young people joined the Corps 
with the understanding that the 2-year 
program would earn them their masters 
degrees. I believe that we have a re- 
sponsibility to these interns to enable 
them to realize their goals and to com- 
plete their programs. 

The committee-recommended figure 
of $7.5 million is, of course, better than 
nothing, but it is also a figure which jeop- 
ardizes the entire Teacher Corps. 
Many of the trainees have already be- 
come concerned and disenchanted due 
to the delay in congressional action and 
have withdrawn from the Corps. It is 
likely that many others will become dis- 
couraged and resign too. At a time of 
national shortage of teachers it is un- 
fortunate that Congress is unwilling to 
adequately fund a program that will 
attract thousands, of able young people 
into the teaching profession, I am satis- 
fied that the worth of the measure will 
amply justify full public and congres- 
sional support in the future. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a motion to recommit, and ask that 
it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] moves to 
recommit H.R. 14745, with instructions 
that it be reported back with the total 
amount of funds appropriated in the bill 
not to be in excess of the budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is my understanding that the distin- 
guished minority leader does not intend 
to debate his motion to recommit today, 
but that it will be the pending business 
at the conclusion of the morning hour 
tomorrow, with one intervening subject, 
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and that is the Treaty of Amity and Eco- 
nomie Relations with the Togolese Re- 
public, which I shall call up now. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to con- 
sider executive business, 

The motion was agreed to and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


TREATY OF AMITY AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS WITH TOGO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate Executive E, 89th 
Congress, 2d session. 

This treaty was reported unanimously 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
I have cleared the taking up of the 
treaty with the appropriate members of 
that committee, on both sides, as well 
as with the minority leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to consider the treaty (Ex. E, 89th Cong., 
2d sess.), a Treaty of Amity and Eco- 
nomic Relations Between the United 
States of America and the Togolese Re- 
public, signed at Lomé on February 8, 
1966, which was read the second time, 
as follows: 


TREATY OF Amity AND ECONOMIC RELATIONS 
BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
AND THE TOGOLESE REPUBLIC 


The United States of America and the Togo- 
lese Republic, desirous of promoting friendly 
relations between their peoples and of en- 
couraging mutually beneficial trade and 
closer economic intercourse generally, have 
resolved to conclude a Treaty of Amity and 
Economic Relations, and have appointed as 
their Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of 
America: Mr. William Witman, IT, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America, and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Togo: Mr. Georges 
Apedo-Amah, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who, having communicated to each other 
their full powers found to be in due form, 
have agreed as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

1. Nationals of either Party shall, subject 
to the laws relating to the entry and sojourn 
of aliens, be permitted to enter to territories 
of the other Party, to travel therein freely, 
and to reside at places of their choice, 

2. Nationals of either Party shall in par- 
ticular be permitted to enter the territories 
of the other Party and to remain therein 
for the purpose of: (a) on 
trade between the territories of the two 
Parties and engaging in commercial ac- 
tivities incidental and proper to the carry- 
ing on of such trade; or (b) developing and 
directing the operations of an enterprise in 
which they have inyested or are actively in 
process of investing a substantial amount 
of capital. 

3. Each Party reserves the right to ex- 
clude or expel nationals of the other Party 
on grounds relating to public order, morals, 
health, and safety. 


ARTICLE II 


1. Nationals of either Party shall receive 
the most constant protection and security 
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within: the 'territories:of the other Party, in 
no case less than that required by interna- 
tional law. When any such national is in 
custody; he shall in every respect receive 
reasonable and humane treatment; and, on 
his demand, the diplomatic or consular rep- 
resentative of his country shall be immedi- 
ately notified and accorded full opportunity 
to safeguard his interests. He shall be 
promply informed of the accusations against 
him, allowed ample facilities to defend him- 
self, and given a prompt and impartial dis- 
position of his case. 

2. Nationals of either Party within the 
territories of the other Party shall, either 
individually or through associations; and so 
long as their activities are not contrary to 
public order, safety or morals: (a) enjoy 
freedom of conscience and the right to hold 
religious services and engage in religious ac- 
tivities generally; (b) be permitted to engage 
in philanthrophic, educational and scientific 
activities; and (c) have the right to gather 
and transmit information for dissemination 
to the public abroad, and otherwise to com- 
municate with other persons inside and out- 
side such territories. 

1. Companies constituted under the appli- 
cable laws and regulations of either Party 
shall be deemed companies thereof and shall 
have their juridical status recognized within 
the territories of the other Party, As used 
in the present Treaty, “companies” means 
corporations, partnerships, companies and 
other associations, whether or not with lim- 
ited liability and whether or not for pecu- 
ni profit. 

2. ‘Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall have free access to the courts of justice 
and administrative agencies within the ter- 
ritories of the other Party, in all degrees of 
jurisdiction, both in defense and in pursuit 
of their rights. : Such access shall be allowed 
upon terms no less favorable than those ap- 
plicable to nationals and companies of such 
other Party or of any third country, includ- 
ing the terms applicable to requirements for 
deposit -of security. It is understood that 
companies not engaged in activities within 
the country shall enjoy the right of such 
access without any requirement of registra- 
tion or domestication. 

3. Contracts entered into between na- 
tionals and companies of either Party and 
nationals and es of the other Party, 
that provide for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of controversies, shall not be deemed 
unenforceable within the territories of such 
other Party merely on the grounds that the 
place designated for the arbitration proceed- 
ings is outside such territories or that the 
nationality of one or more of the arbitrators 
is not that of such other Party. No award 
duly rendered pursuant to any such contract, 
and final and enforceable under the laws of 
the place where rendered, shall be deemed 
invalid or denied effective means of enforce- 
ment within the territories of either Party 
merely on the grounds that the place where 
such award was rendered is outside such ter- 
ritories or that the nationality of one or 
more of the arbitrators is not that of such 
Party. i 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Each Party shall at all times accord fair 
and equitable treatment to nationals and 
companies of othe other Party, and to their 
property and enterprises; shall refrain from 
applying unreasonable or discriminatory 
measures that would impair their legally 
acquired rights and interests; and shall as- 
sure that their lawful contractural rights are 
afforded effective means of enforcement, in 
conformity with the applicable laws. 

2. Property of nationals and companies of 
either Party, including direct or indirect 
interests in property, shall receive the most 
constant protection and security within the 
territories of the other Party. Such prop- 
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erty shall not be taken except for a public 
purpose, nor shall it be taken without the 
prompt payment of just compensation, 
Such compensation shall be in an effectively 
realizable form and shall represent the full 
equivalent of the property taken; and ade- 
quate provision shall have been made at or 
prior to the time of taking for the determina- 
tion and payment thereof. 

3. The dwellings, offices, warehouses, fac- 
tories and other premises of nationals and 
companies of either Party located within the 
territories of the other Party shall not be 
subject to entry or molestation without just 
cause. Official searches and examinations of 
such premises and their contents shall be 
made only according to law and with careful 

for the convenience of the occupants 
and the conduct of business. 


ARTICLE V 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment with re- 
spect to establishing, as well as with respect 
to acquiring interests in, enterprises of all 
types for engaging in commercial, industrial, 
finanical and other business activities within 
the territories of the other Party. Each 
Party reserves the right to limit the extent 
to which aliens may establish or acquire in- 
terests in enterprises engaged within its ter- 
ritories in communications, air or water 
transport, trust functions, banking involving 
depository functions, or the exploitation of 
land or other natural resources, provided 
that it shall accord to nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party treatment no less 
favorable in this connection than that ac- 
corded nationals and companies of any third 
country. The provisions of this paragraph 
do not extend to professions which, because 
they involve the performance of functions in 
a public capacity or in the interests of public 
health and safety, are state-licensed and 
reserved by law to nationals of the country. 

2. Enterprises which are or may hereafter 
be established or acquired by nationals and 
companies of either Party within the terri- 
tories of the other Party and which are owned 
or controlled by such nationals and com- 
panies, whether in the form of individual 
proprietorships, direct branches or companies 
constituted under the laws of such other 
Party, shall be permitted freely to conduct 
their activities therein upon terms no less 
favorable than like enterprises owned or con- 
trolled by nationals of such other Party or 
of any other country. 4 

3. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall enjoy the right to continued control 
and management of their enterprises within 
the territories of the other Party; shall be per- 
mitted to engage accountants and other tech- 
nical experts, executive personnel, attorneys, 
agents and other specialized employees of 
their choice, regardless of nationality; and 
shall be permitted without discrimination to 
do all other things necessary or incidental 
to the effective conduct of their affairs. 

4. Laws regarding qualifications for the 
practice of a profession shall not prevent na- 
tionals and companies of either Party from 
engaging accountants and other technical ex- 
perts for making examinations, audits and 
technical investigations for internal purposes 
in connection with the planning and opera- 
tion of their enterprises within the terri- 
tories of the other Party. 

ARTICLE VI 

1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded national treatment within 
the territories of the other Party with respect 
to: (a) leasing real property needed for their 
residence or for the conduct of activities pur- 
suant to the present Treaty; (b) purchasing 
and otherwise acquiring personal property of 
all kinds, subject to any limitations on ac- 
quisition of shares in enterprises that may 
be imposed consistently with Article V; and 
(c) disposing of property of all kinds by sale, 
testament or otherwise. 
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2./Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded within the territories of the 
other Party effective protection in the exclu- 
sive use of inventions, trade marks and trade 
names, upon compliance with the applicable 
laws and regulations, if any, respecting regis- 
tration and other formalities. 
ARTICLE VII 


1. Nationals and companies of either Party 
shall not be subject to the payment of taxes, 
fees or charges within the territories of the 
other Party, or to requirements with respect 
to the levy and collection thereof, more bur- 
densome than those borne by nationals, resi- 
dents and companies of any third country. 
In the case of nationals of either Party re- 
siding within the territories of the other 
Party, and of companies of either Party en- 
gaged in trade or other gainful pursuit or 
in nonprofit activities therein, such taxes, 
fees, charges and requirements shall not be 
more burdensome than those borne by na- 
tionals and companies of such other Party. 

2. Each Party, however, reserves the right 
to: (a) extend specific tax advantages on the 
basis of reciprocity, or pursuant to agree- 
ments for the avoidance of double taxation, 
or the mutual protection of revenue; (b) 
apply special provisions in connection with 
exemptions of a personal nature; (c) extend 
advantages to its nationals and residents in 
connection with joint returns by husband 
and wife; and (d) treat companies engaged 
in trade or other gainful pursuit within its 
territories as if such companies were not so 
engaged in determining the tax payable with 
respect to that portion of their income not 
3 connected with such trade or pur- 

3. Companies of either Party shall not be 
subject, within the territories of the other 
Party, to taxes upon any income, transac- 
tions or capital not attributable to the 
operations and investment thereof within 
such territories. 


ARTICLE VIII 


1. Neither Party shall apply restrictions on 
the making of payments, remittances, and 
other transfers of funds to or from the terri- 
tories of the other Party, except (a) to the 
extent necessary to assure the availability of 
foreign exchange for payments for goods and 
services essential to the health and welfare of 
its people, or (b) in thé case of a member of 
the International Monetary Fund, restric- 
tions specifically requested or approved by 
the Fund. 

2. If either Party applies exchange restric- 
tions, it shall promptly make reasonable pro- 
vision for the withdrawal, in foreign ex- 
change in the currency of the other Party, 
of: (a) the compensation referred to in 
Article IV, paragraph 2, of the present Treaty, 
(b) earnings, whether in the form of salaries, 
interest, dividends, commissions, royalties, 
payments for technical services, or otherwise, 
and (c) amounts for amortization of loans, 
depreciation of direct investments and capi- 
tal transfers, giving consideration to special 
needs for other transactions. If more than 
one rate of exchange is in force, the rate ap- 
Plicable to such withdrawal shall be a rate 
which is specifically approved by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund for such transac- 
tions or, in the absence of a rate so approved, 
an effective rate which, inclusive of any 
taxes or on exchanges transfers 
is Just and reasonable. 

3. Either Party applying exchange restric- 
tions shall in general administer them in a 
manner not to influence disadvantageously 
the competitive position of the commerce, 
transport or investment of capital of the 
other Party in comparison with the com- 
merce, transport or investments of any third 
country. 

ARTICLE IX 

1. Each Party shall accord to products of 

the other Party, from whatever place and by 
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whatever type of carrier arriving, and to 
products destined for exportation to the ter- 
ritories of such other Party, by whatever 
route and whatever type of carrier, treat- 
ment no less favorable than that accorded 
like products of, or destined for exportation 
to, any third country, in all matters relating 
to: (a) customs duties, as well as any other 
charges, regulations and formalities levied 
upon or in connection with importation and 
exportation; and (b) internal taxation, sale, 
distribution, storage and use. The same 
Tule shall apply with respect to the interna- 
tional transfer of payments for imports and 
exports. 

3. If either Party imposes quantitative 
or prohibitions on the importation of any 
product of the other Party, or on the expor- 
tation of any product to the territories of the 
other Party, unless the importation of the 
like product of, or the exportation of the 
like product to, all third countries is simi- 
larly restricted or prohibited. 

3. If neither Party imposes quantitative 
restrictions on the importation or exporta- 
tion of any product in which the other Party 
has an important interest: (a) it shall as a 
general rule give prior public notice of the 
total amount of the product, by quantity or 
value, that may be imported or exported dur- 
ing a specified period, and of any change in 
such amount or period; and (b) if it makes 
allotments to any third country, it shall af- 
ford such other Party a share proportionate 
to the amount of the product, by quantity 
or value, supplied by or to it during a previ- 
ous representative period, due consideration 
being given to any special factors affecting 
the trade in such product. 

4. Either Party may impose prohibitions 
or restrictions on sanitary or other custo- 
mary grounds of a noncommercial nature, or 
in the interest of preventing deceptive or 
unfair practices, provided such prohibitions 
or restrictions do not arbitrarily discrimi- 
nate against the commerce of the other 
Party. 

5. Either Party may adopt measures nec- 
essary to assure the utilization of accumu- 
lated inconvertible currencies or to deal 
with a stringency of foreign exchange. How- 
ever, such measures shall deviate no more 
than necessary from a policy designed to 
promote the maximum development of non- 
discriminatory international trade and to 
expedite the attainment of a balance-of- 
payments position. which will obviate the 
necessity of such measures. 

6. Each Party reserves the right to accord 
special advantages: (a) to adjacent coun- 
tries in order to facilitate frontier traffic; or 
(b) by virtue of a customs union or free 
trade area of which it, after informing the 
other Party of its plans, may become a mem- 
ber. Each Party, moreover, reserves rights 
and obligations it may haye under the Gen- 
eral. Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, and 
special advantages it may accord pursuant 
thereto. 

ARTICLE X 

1. In the administration of its customs 
regulations and procedures, each Party shall: 
(a) promptly publish all requirements of 
general application affecting importation and 
exportation; (b) apply such requirements in 
@ uniform, impartial and reasonable manner; 
(c) refrain, as a general practice, from en- 
forcing new or more burdensome require- 
ments until after public notice thereof; and 
(d) allow appeals to be taken from rulings 
of the customs authorities, 

2. Nationals.and companies of either Party 
shall be accorded treatment no less favor- 
able than that accorded nationals and com- 
panies of the other Party, or of any third 
country, with respect to all matters relating 
to importation and exportation. 

3. Neither Party shall impose any meas- 
ure of a discriminatory nature that hinders 
or prevents the importer or exporter of prod- 
ucts of either country from obtaining ma- 
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rine insurance on such products in compa- 
nies of either Party. 
ARTICLE XI 

1, Between the territories of the two 
Parties there shall be freedom of commerce 
and navigation. 

2. Vessels under the flag of either Party, 
and carrying the papers required by its law 
in proof of nationality, shall be deemed to be 
vessels of that Party both on the high seas 
and within the ports, places and waters of 
the other Party. 

3. Vessels of either Party shall have lib- 
erty, on equal terms with vessels of the oth- 
er Party and on equal terms with vessels of 
any third country, to come with their cargoes 
to all ports, places and waters of the other 
Party open to foreign commerce and naviga- 
tion. Such vessels and cargoes shall in all 
respects be accorded national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment within the 
ports, places and waters of such other Party; 
but each Party may reserve exclusive rights 
and privileges to its own vessels with respect 
to the coasting trade, inland navigation and 
national fisheries. r 

4. Vessels of either Party shall be ac- 
corded national treatment and treatment as 
favorable as that granted to any third state 
by the other Party with respect to the right 
to carry all products that may be carried by 
vessel to or from the territories of such oth- 
er Party; and such products shall be ac- 
corded treatment no less favorable than that 
accorded like products carried in vessels of 
such other Party, with respect to (a) duties 
and charges of all kinds, (b) the administra- 
tion of the customs, and (c) bounties, draw- 
backs and other privileges of this nature. 

5. Vessels of either Party that are in dis- 
tress shall be permitted to take refuge in 
the nearest port or haven of the other Party, 
and shall receive friendly treatment and 
assistance, 

6. The term “vessels”, as used herein, 
means all types of vessels, whether privately 
owned or operated, or publicly owned or 
operated, but this term does not, except with 
reference to paragraphs 2 and 5 of the pres- 
ent Article, include fishing vessels or ves- 
sels of war. 

ARTICLE xrr 


1. Each Party undertakes (a) that enter- 
prises owned or controlled by its Government, 
and that monopolies or agencies granted 
exclusive or special privileges within its 
territories, shall make their purchases and 
sales involving either imports or exports af- 
fecting the commerce of the other Party sole- 
ly in accordance with commercial considera- 
tions, including price, quality, availability, 
marketability, transportation and other con- 
ditions of purchase or sale; and (b) that the 
nationals, companies and commerce of such 
other Party shall be afforded adequate oppor- 
tunity, in accordance with customary busi- 
ness practice, to compete for participation, 
in such purchases and sales, 

2. Each Party shall accord to the nationals, 
companies and commerce of the other Party 
fair and equitable treatment, as compared 
with that accorded to the nationals, com- 
panies and commerce of any third country, 
with respect to (a) the governmental pur- 
chase of supplies, (b) the awarding of con- 
cessions and other government contracts, and 
(c) the sale of any service sold by the Gov- 
ernment or by any monopoly or agency 
granted exclusive or special privileges. 

ARTICLE XIN 

1. The present Treaty shall not preclude 
the application of measures: (a) regulating 
the importation or exportation of gold or 
silver; (b) relating to fissionable materials, 
the radioactive by-products thereof, or the 
sources thereof; (c) regulating the produc- 
tion of or traffic in arms, ammunition and 
implements of war, or traffic in other ma- 
terials carried on directly or indirectly for 
the purpose of supplying a military estab- 
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lishment; (d) necessary to fulfill the obli- 
gations of a Party for maintenance or 
restoration of international peace and secur- 
ity, or necessary to protect its essential se- 
curity interests; (e) denying to any company 
in the ownership or direction of which na- 
tionals of any third country or countries 
have directly or indirectly the controlling 
interest, the advantages of the present 
Treaty, except with respect to recognition of 
juridical status and with respect to access 
to courts of justice and to administrative 
tribunals and agencies; or (f) regarding its 
national fisheries and the landing of the 
products thereof: 

2. The present Treaty does not accord any 
right to engage in political activities. 

3. The most-favored-nation provisions of 
the present Treaty relating to the treatment 
of goods shall not extend to advantages ac- 
corded by the United States of America or 
its possessions, irrespective of any future 
change in their political status, to one an- 
other, to the Republic of Cuba, to the Re- 
public of the Philippines, to the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands or to the Panama 
Canal Zone. 

4. The provisions of Article I, paragraph 
2(b), shall be construed as extending to per- 
sons who represent nationals and es 
of the same nationality which have invested 
or are actively in the process of investing 
a substantial amount of capital in an enter- 
prise in the territories of the other Party, 
and who are employed by such nationals and 
companies in a responsible capacity. 


ARTICLE XIV 


1. Each Party shall accord sympathetic 
consideration to, and shall afford adequate 
opportunity for consultation regarding, such 
representations as the other Party may make 
with respect to any matter affecting the op- 
eration of the present Treaty. 

2. Any dispute between the Parties as to 
the interpretation of application of the pres- 
ent Treaty, not satisfactorily adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be submitted to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, unless the Parties 
agree to settlement by some other pacific 
means. 

ARTICLE XV 

1. The present Treaty shall be ratified, and 
the ratifications thereof shall be exchanged 
at Washington as soon as possible. 

2. The present Treaty shall enter into force 
one month after the day of exchange of rati- 
fications, It shall remain in force for five 
years and shall continue in force thereafter 
until terminated as provided herein. 

3. Either Party may, by giving one year’s 
written notice to the other Party, terminate 
the present Treaty at the end of the initial 
five-year period or at any time thereafter, 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF the respective Pleni- 
potentiaries have signed the present Treaty 
and have affixed hereunto their seals. 

Done in duplicate, in the English and 
French languages, both equally authentic, 
at Lomé this eighth day of February one 
thousand nine hundred sixty-six. 

For the United States of America: 

WILLIAM WITMAN IT 

For the Republic of Togo: 

G. APEDO-AMAH 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
treaty with Togo is the first of its type 
to be concluded between the United 
States and a recently independent Af- 
rican state. As in the case of other 
U.S. treaties of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation, its purposes is to as- 
sure protection for American citizens 
and their property and interests abroad, 
in return for similar protection in this 
country for nationals of Togo. In addi- 
tion, according to the executive branch, 
it is designed “to provide a long-term 
basis for the development of economic 
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and other relations” between the United 

States and the Togolese Republic. 

The treaty with Togo is the shorter, 
more simplified version of treaties which 
the United States has concluded with a 
number of countries since World War II. 
It contains the usual provisions covering 
such subjects as entry and sojourn, per- 
sonal freedoms, access to courts, just 
compensation in the event of expropria- 
tion, rights with respect to carrying on 
business activities, property rights, taxa- 
tion, exchange controls, treatment of im- 
ports and exports and shipping, and 
other matters affecting the status of ac- 
tivities of citizens and enterprises of one 
country within the territories of the 
other. It does not, however contain pro- 
visions relating to workmens’ compen- 
sation or social security—found in other 
recent treaties—or provisions dealing 
with rights and privileges of consular 
officers which are ordinarily included in 
separate agreements. 

The treaty has been ratified by the 
Togolese Republic and will enter into 
force 1 month after instruments of rati- 
fication have been exchanged. It will 
remain in force for a minimum of 5 
years, after which it may be terminated 
by either party by giving 1 year’s writ- 
ten notice. 

I ask unanimous consent to print at 
this point in the Record the statement 
of the Honorable William C. Trimble, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
African Affairs, in support of this treaty. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM O, 
TRIMBLE, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS, BEFORE THE 
SENATE FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 
CONCERNING A TREATY OF AMITY AND Eco- 
NOMIC RELATIONS WITH THE TOGOLESE RE- 
PUBLIC, SIGNED FEBRUARY 8, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, I am appearing before the 

Committee in support of the treaty of amity 

and economic relations with the Togolese 

Republic (Senate Executive E). It belongs 

in the series of commercial treaties that the 

Department of State has been 

since 1946, and constitutes the twenty-third 

unit in that series. The United States com- 

mercial treaty network, including those 
treaties negotiated under the current pro- 
gram, together with the older treaties of the 
type, extends to the Far East, the Middle 

East, Africa, and South America, and includes 

nearly every country in Western Europe. 

We continue to pursue a policy of extending 

the body of commercial treaties to the fullest 

extent possible. 

The treaty with Togo is another agreement 
coming within the terms of Congressional 
policy as expressed in Section 413 of the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
which provides that the President “shall 
accelerate a program of negotiating treaties 
for commerce and trade. . which shall in- 
clude provisions to facilitate the flow of 
private investment to nations participating 
in programs under this act.” The treaty 
does encourage private investment from one 
country to the other, which in this instance 
would probably mean U.S. investment in 
Togo with Togo enjoying the inflow of foreign 
capital. 

This is the first formal treaty to be con- 
cluded between Togo and the United States, 
although several less formal agreements are 
already in effect, covering the Peace 
economic assistance, and the investment 
guaranty program. We already have excel- 
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lent official relations with Togo which shares 
U.S. views on a number of important issues. 
The sixty-odd Peace Corps Volunteers now 
in Togo, as well as their predecessors, have 
developed close personal associations with 
the Togolese people. The Togolese Govern- 
ment has worked with our AID officials. in 
establishing a center for training heavy road 
equipment operators and mechanics that 
serves nine French-speaking African states. 
Encouraged in part by Togo’s “open door” 
trade policy, one of our important corpora- 
tions has a major interest in a mining enter- 
prise that, after just a few years of opera- 
tion, contributes about one-third of Togo's 
export earnings. 

Now we are giving formal expression to 
our initial fruitful contacts and making pos- 
sible a legal framework that will encourage 
still greater contacts with this friendly 
African state, a former trust territory that 
attained full independence in April 1960. 

The treaty has a double importance for 
relations between our two countries. From 
our viewpoint it serves as a charter of rights 
for Americans in Togo and as a code of fair 
treatment for American businessmen. For 
Togo, it evidences a friendly desire to engage 
in legal and commercial activities on an 
equal footing with the United States with- 
out prejudicing the close relationships in- 
herited from past associations with the 
former administering power. 

I wish to point to another aspect of the 
treaty. It is the first treaty within the com- 
mercial treaty structure of the United States 
to be entered into with a recently independ- 
ent African state. As such it represents not 
only an important milestone in our friendly 
relations with Togo, but in addition a hope- 
ful precedent for extension of our commer- 
cial treaty system to other African countries 
which have only recently achieved inde- 
pendence and are now developing their na- 
tional commercial relations with the rest of 
the world. 

The new treaty contains fifteen articles. 
It is the short, simplified version of the 
standard treaties of friendship, commerce 
and navigation, such as are now in force with 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan. 
The simplified version is in force with Ethi- 
opia, Iran and Viet Nam, and has, of course, 
been before the Committee each time. The 
more significant features are summarized in 
the report of the Secretary of State that ac- 
companies it. Its provisions are based upon 
existing precedents and introduce no new 
commitments that raise problems as to their 
effects upon domestic law. 

The treaty was approved by the National 
Assembly of Togo on July 2 of this year, and 
the instrument of ratification was signed by 
President Grunitzky on August 25. 

“That completes my prepared statement, Mr 
Chairman, Thank you. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, there will 
be a yea-and-nay vote on this treaty au- 
tomatically at the conclusion of the 
morning hour, therefore displacing mo- 
mentarily the motion of the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN]. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 
On request by Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, the Committee on 

Labor and Public Welfare was author- 
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ized to meet all day during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION TO RECEIVE MES- 
SAGES AND SIGN BILLS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that during the 
adjournment of the Senate from the 
close of business today until noon tomor- 
row, the Secretary of the Senate be au- 
thorized to receive messages from the 
President of the United States and from 
the House of Representatives; that the 
Vice President, the President pro tem- 
pore, and the Acting President pro tem- 
pore be authorized to sign enrolled bills; 
and committees to file reports. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
obligation, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 306—JOSEPH 
STANLEY KIMMITT, OF MONTANA, 
TO BE SECRETARY FOR THE 
MAJORITY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a resolution, and ask that it be 
immediately considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
resolution (S. Res. 306), as follows: 

S. Res. 306 

Resolved, That Joseph Stanley Kimmitt, of 
Montana, be, and he is hereby, elected Sec- 
retary for the majority of the Senate, begin- 
ning October 1, 1966. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was considered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, we 
on the majority side of the aisle are ex- 
tremely fortunate to have a man of the 
character, ability, integrity, effectiveness 
and efficiency of Joseph Stanley Kim- 
mitt as the secretary for the majority of 
the Senate replacing that most valued 
public servant, Frank Valeo who, on the 
first of next month, will become the Sec- 
retary of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I have known Mr. Kim- 
mitt for a good many years and I have 
every confidence in him. I know that he 
will be a great asset to this body. 

We are fortunate, indeed, to have his 
services. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I should like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
able majority leader with respect to Mr. 
Kimmitt. 

For many years he was an extraordi- 
narily able representative of the Defense 
Department, in Army liaison. He al- 
ways carried out in an efficient, cour- 
teous, and intelligent manner the duties 
he was given. 

I am very glad that the Democratic 
caucus has seen fit to give him this most 
important position. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Although I am on 
the other side of the aisle, I should like 
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to say that I have known Colonel Kim- 
mitt for a great number of years. 

He is a very capable and courteous 
gentleman. I am Sure that he will make 
an excellent secretary to the ‘majority 
of the Senate. 


"ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
elerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for, the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore; 

S. 3858. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to provide for the transfer of 
three paintings to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in trust for the Weimar Museum; 

H.R. 488. An act to amend section 2056 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the effect of disclaimers on the allowance 
of the marital deduction for estate tax pur- 

and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7546. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 11253. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in the State of Pennsylvania; 
and 

H.R. 15510. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to hold prepayments made to the Sec- 
retary by insured loan borrowers and trans- 
mit them to the holder of the note in in- 
stallments as they become due. 


` ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate now ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
6 o’clock and 23 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, September 28, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on Thee: because 
he trusteth in Thee—Isaiah 26: 3. 

O God, our Father, who art the creator 
‘of the world, the sustainer of life every- 
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where, and the companion of our way— 
touch Thou our. lives with spirit-hand 
as we come to Thee in this our morning 
prayer. Facing the tasks of this new 
day we pray for wisdom to make wise 
choices, for strength to stand firm for 
what is good and just for all, and for 
courage to walk confidently in the way of 
Thy.commandments, 

We do not pray for release from bur- 
dens, but for renewed strength to carry 
them; not for an escape from problems, 
but for an increased power to meet them 
and to solve them; not for less work, but 
for greater faith to do our work without 
worry. 

We pray for all who are working in the 
cause of justice and peace in our Nation 
and in our world. May the peace of Thy 
presence abide in all our hearts. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 7546, An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 11253. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in the State of Pennsylvania; 
and 

H.R. 15510. An act to amend the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to hold prepayments made to the 
Secretary by insured loan. borrowers and 
transmit them to the holder of the note in 
installments as they become due. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 1665. An act to amend title 28, entitled 
“Judiciary and Judicial Procedure,” of the 
United States Code to confer jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims to hear, determine, 
and render judgment in special jurisdic- 
tional cases, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 15662. An act to amend the Federal 
Seed Act (53 Stat. 1275), as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 9424) entitled “An act to 
provide for the conservation, protection, 
and propagation of native species of fish 
and wildlife, including migratory birds, 
that are threatened with extinction; to 
consolidate the authorities relating to 
the administration by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the National Wildlife 
Refuge System; and for other purposes, 
disagreed to br the House; agrees to the 
conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon and appoints Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. 
Bass, and Mr. Dominick to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
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titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 
S. 2040. An act for the relief of Dr. Dean H. 
Gosselin; 
S. 2462. An act for the relief of Arturo D. 
a, Jr.; 
5.2467. An act for the relief of Rosa 


0 

S. 2513. An act for the relief of Dr. An- 
selmo S. Alvarez-Gomez; 

S. 2543, An act for the relief of Dr. Maria 
Yolanda Rafaela Miranda y Monteagudo; 

S. 2587. An act for the relief of Dr. Hilda 
W. Perez de Gonzalez; 

S. 2754. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Valdez-Rodriguez; 

S. 2757. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; 

S. 2762. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Jacinto Nobo y Pividal (Rafael Nobo); 

S. 2763. An act for the relief of Dr. Marcial 
Alfredo Marti Prieto (Alfredo Marti); 

S. 3016. An act for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez; 

S. 3209. An act for the relief of Zofia Zych; 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Wilson (nee Hiranaka) ; 

S. 3353. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to provide for the transfer of 
three paintings to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in trust for the Weimar Museum; 

S. 3358. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Bezates; 

S. 3566. An act for the relief of Wen Shi 
Yu; and 

S. 3817. An act to authorize the merger of 
two or more professional football leagues, and 
to protect football contests between second- 
ary schools from professional football tele- 
casts. 


UP WITH PEOPLE 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, we have 
a@ very interesting group of people here 
in our midst today. They are part of 
Moral Re-Armament. They are young, 
they are energetic, and they are on a 
mission that reaches around the world. 
I am reminded by the Speaker that I 
cannot tell you just where they are at 
this moment—but surely you can guess. 
Let me call to your attention these young 
people are one of the many groups in 
America giving a play called “Up With 
People.” They have had two showings 
already; tonight is the last during this 
visit to Washington. If you ever want 
to hear “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
sung so that it makes you tingle from 
head to toe, gets you right on your feet— 
where you belong anyway—you want to 
go tonight and get your friends to go. 

No payment is required. Your pay- 
ment will be in your spread of their mis- 
sion, which is really to save the world. 

If you could once have the feeling they 
give you that there is hope for tomor- 
row’s world, you would be fully repaid 
for your effort in going. Our generation 
is not going to be here forever. We 
need this trained, disciplined, fine youth. 
I commend to you the show tonight at 
the Statler. 
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PARADE -ARTICLE ON THE PRO- 
POSED EXTENSION OF THE WEST 
FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday the newspaper supplement 
Parade ran an article by me dealing 
with the proposed extension of the west 
front of the Capitol, which, as Members 
know, I have strongly opposed. I wrote 
the Parade article 6 weeks ago, and 
asked the editors at that time to submit 
any proposed changes in my text to me 
for approval before publication. 

In spite of that request, however, Mr. 
Speaker, the article which appeared in 
the Sunday, September 25, issue of 
Parade had in fact been edited without 
either my knowledge or approval. One 
of the changes made was to refer to 
three members of the Commission for 
Extension of the Capitol as “three old 
men.“ 

I have strongly opposed extension of 
the west front and will continue to op- 
pose it: But I have never. made any 
personal attack on the Speaker of the 
House or any other Member of Con- 
gress, and I would certainly never do so. 

Actually, as I wrote the article and 
submitted it to Parade for publication, 
I had referred to Speaker McCormack 
and Senator Dirksen as “two deter- 
mined senior Members of Congress.” 

Mr. Speaker, I regret the action of the 
editors of Parade in making this alter- 
ation in my article without my knowl- 
edge or approval, and I apologize sin- 
cerely to our beloved and respected 
Speaker for their action. 


TO PROVIDE FOR TRANSFER OF 
PAINTINGS TO THE FEDERAL RE- 
PUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill S. 3353, to amend 
the Trading With the Enemy Act, to 
provide for the transfer of three paint- 
ings to the Federal Republic of Germany 
in trust for the Weimar Museum, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, I think there 
ought to be an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois wish to explain it? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the chair- 
man ought to explain it, and if I have 
any comments to add, I will do so later. 

Mr. STAGGERS, The bill has to do 
with three paintings that were stolen 
from the Weimar Museum in Germany 
in 1922 by two.German soldiers. They 
were brought to this country and ac- 
quired in New York by a man from Day- 
ton, Ohio, in 1934. In 1946 his wife 
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tried to ascertain the value of the paint- 
ings, and at that they came to the at- 
tention of the U.S. Government. The 
Government stepped in and confiscated 
the paintings. They did not cost our 
Government anything at all, 

Under this bill they would be trans- 
ferred back to the West German Govern- 
ment to be held in trust for the proper 
owners at the proper time. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the chairman has explained the bill. 
Weimar is in the area of Germany under 
the control of the German Democratic 
Republic. The paintings are to be trans- 
ferred to the West German Government 
which, as I understand the law, would 
be the rightful owner, because we do not 
recognize the East German Government. 
They would be held in trust until such 
time as the West German Government 
felt it was proper to return them to 
Weimar. ‘ 

We have left that indefinite for a pur- 
pose. Unless there is a reunification of 
the Republic, the paintings would not 
be returned. Some discretion would be 
left to the West German Government, 
but they are really the property of the 
German Government, and the only gov- 
ernment we recognize is the West Ger- 
man Government, the rightful owner. 
They were stolen. They were later con- 
fiscated as German property under. the 
Alien Property Act during World War 


II. 

It seems to me that this legislation is 
fair and equitable, and that it would be 
right to return this stolen property, 
which was stolen not in wartime but in 
peacetime, the paintings being the right - 
ful property of the rightful German Gov- 
ernment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3353 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act, as 
amended (62 Stat. 1246; 50 U.S.C. App., sec. 
39), is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following subsection: 

“(e) Notwithstanding any of the provisions 
of subsections (a) through (d) of this sec- 
tion, the Attorney General is hereby author- 
ized to. transfer the three paintings vested 
under Vesting Order Numbered 8107, dated 
January 28, 1947, to the Federal Republic 
of Germany, to be held in trust for eventual 
transfer to the Weimar Museum, Weimar, 
State of Thuringia, Germany, in accord with 
the terms of an agreement to be made be- 
tween the United States and the Federal 
Republic of Germany.“ 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12543) was 
laid on the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not ‘present, 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 307] 
Adair rd, Murray 
Albert William D. Nedzi 
Anderson, Ill. Fulton, Tenn. O'Konski 
An things Olsen, Mont, 
Glenn Giaimo Philbin 
Aspinall Gilligan Pirnie 
Beckworth Gray Poage 
Berry Greigg Pool 
Boggs Griffiths Purcell 
Bow Hagan, Ga. Reid, III 
Bray Halleck Reifel 
Brock Hansen, Idaho Reinecke 
Callaway Hébert Resnick 
Carter Herlong Rivers, S. O. 
Celler Holifield Robison 
Clausen, Holland Rogers, Tex. 
Don H. Howard Roncalio 
Clevenger Irwin St Germain 
Cooley Jones, Mo Scott 
Craley Keogh Shipley 
Daddario King, N.Y. Skubitz 
Davis, Ga Kluczynski Stephens 
rwinski Kupferman Sweeney 
Dickinson Landrum Teague, Tex 
Donohue McClory Toll 
McVicker Tuten 
Duncan, Oreg. Mailliard Van Deerlin 
Martin, Ala. Vanik 
Edwards, Ala. Martin, Mass. Waggonner 
Mathias Walker, Miss. 
Evans, Colo. Meeds White, Idaho 
Farbstein Michel Whitten 
Farnsley Miller Wilson, 
Fascell Monagan Charles H. 
Fino Morrison Wright 
Fisher Morse 
Flynt Moss 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 325 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
— under the call were dispensed 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
LABOR 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, due to the 
fact that the House met at 11 o’clock 
this morning, some witnesses who were 
subpenaed last week have come here 
and have not yet had an opportunity to 
testify. In order that they may be heard 
and not compelled to stay overnight at 
an added expense, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Subcommittee on General 
Labor be permitted to sit during general 
debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15111) to 
provide for continued progress in the 
Nation’s war on poverty. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15111), 
with Mr. Brooks in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. POWELL] had 3 
hours and 12 minutes remaining, and 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES] 
had 2 hours and 29 minutes remaining. 

Before the Committee rose, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] and 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quire] had agreed to limit further gen- 
eral debate to 4 hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the majority and 
the minority. 

Accordingly, the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Powe tt] for 2 hours, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quite] for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, it gives 
me more than the usual pleasure to yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from Ha- 
wall [Mrs. Minx], who has been one of 
the finest members of any committee of 
this House for many years. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 15111, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 
This bill asks the Congress to reiterate 
its support for the concept of a direct, 
frontal attack upon the effects of poverty 
on the young and the old in our society. 
We have long as a nation tried to deal 
with the symptoms of poverty by provid- 
ing numerous welfare programs, de- 
pendent allowances, medical services, 
low-cost housing, and the like. These 
were measures which principally dealt 
with the immediate physical needs of the 
poor, and we have neglected until this 
program was enacted in 1964 to formu- 
late a comprehensive program which is 
directed to the individual and his right- 
ful expectations for the future. 

If there is any central theme which 
I find embodied in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, it is the concept that the poor 
can be provided with help from the Fed- 
eral Government which serves to moti- 
vate them to help themselves. This is 
the philosophy of this act, which I believe 
deserves our fullest support, and which, 
in the long run, will be the most meaning- 
ful type of program to help eradicate 
the demoralizing effect that poverty has 
upon the young child, the teenager, and 
the able-bodied adult who is out of 
work. 

Every program under this act is de- 
signed to focus on what can be done to 
help the individual become a contributing 
member of his society, and what can be 
done to make his or her ability to com- 
pete in this rough-and-tumble world 
more equal. 

Beginning from the poor child, age 4 
and 5, we have given thousands of these 
-youngsters that necessary additional 
help so that when they are ready to be- 
gin in the first grade, they will have 
had this social, educational and cultural 
experience to enable them to compete 
-with the child from the average middle 
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class family. This is the Headstart pro- 
gram which has made almost a revolu- 
tionary impact on our educational sys- 
tem. I like to label this program as 
“Operation Catch-up,” for that is really 
all that we are providing these deprived 
children. If you are thinking of voting 
against H.R. 15111, I ask you to consider 
what you are doing to further reduce the 
ability of these children to rise above 
the chains of poverty in which their fam- 
ilies and very likely generations of their 
forebears have been entrapped. In this 
bill, we are asking for your support of 
the Headstart program, and the $352 mil- 
lion which we have provided is minimal 
if we are to meet this great challenge 
and opportunity to change the course 
of the lives of these innocent young chil- 
dren, 

The teenage youngster has a program 
to stimulate his interest in continuing 
in school and to demonstrate to him 
through actual job experiences that an 
adequate education is absolutely neces- 
sary to secure full employment in this 
highly technological world. A substan- 
tial portion of this program which is 
authorized at $496 million is payment to 
the youth for actual services rendered 
to the school in which he is enrolled, or 
to a public or private agency to whom 
services of various kinds are rendered. 
So much of the pressure placed upon a 
teenager to quit school comes from the 
demands made upon him in his own 
home, because of the dire needs of other 
members of his family and the total lack 
of adequate financial resources. The 
ability to earn his keep while going to 
school is an important answer that we 
provide thousands of these young peo- 
ple who are upon the critical threshold 
of their future. What shall it be? Like 
that of their parents, of desperate need, 
minimal income, and underemployment? 
Or shall the youngster have the chance 
his parents did not have to complete 
his education, and perhaps even con- 
tinue on to further pursuits and qualify 
for a job opportunity that is consistent 
with his ability and talents? 

Even for the dropout, shall his life 
be an empty vacuum of idleness and 
little productive contribution? Or shall 
he be given another chance, with a com- 
prehensive program such as we have 
organized under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act in our Job Corps centers? 

For the adult poor, we have provided 
funds to continue the adult basic educa- 
tion, legal services, work experience, and 
small business loans. 

The entire emphasis of this war on 
poverty is upon expanding the poor per- 
son’s conception of what he can attain 
in life, and open up the abundant vistas 
of opportunity that are available in our 
society for those who are properly edu- 
cated and trained. 

I firmly believe that the success of this 
program is dependent on keeping it 
within one agency. Let us not succumb 
to the argument that existing established 
bureaucracy can do a better job merely 
because they have existed longer and 
because logically these are programs 
properly under their jurisdiction. The 
fact is that the old establishment did 
not come forth with any new vigorous 
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attack upon the root causes and effects 
of poverty, while this new act has stirred 
the conscience of America. Let us not 
return to the quiet tranquility of proven 
but ineffectual ways and dampen the 
spirit and hopes of the poor who for the 
first time see that their future can be 
improved. This is what the poverty pro- 
gram is all about and I urge that you 
give your support to this great humani- 
tarian cause. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Alabama 
(Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
yesterday, as recorded on page 23779 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a statement 
which I made was challenged in a col- 
loquy. The statement was: 

In Evansville, Ind., the staffs of denomi- 
national schools were augmented by person- 
nel reimbursed by the Federal antipoverty 
program. In Evansville-Vanderbergh County 
183 persons were to receive employment in 
the schools during the school year and 62 
through the summer. Of these, 138 and 21, 
8 were to work in parochial 
schools. 


I stated, when challenged, that this 
was contained in an article in an Evans- 
ville paper of March 14. My footnote 
was in error. It was instead contained 
in an article in the Evansville Press of 
Wednesday, March 10, 1965, entitled 
“Catholics Get Break in Poverty War.” 
Perhaps it should be said in passing that 
I have heretofore attempted to avoid 
pointing an accusing finger at any par- 
ticular religious group, and had not in- 
tended to identify the group in this case. 
Since the challenge makes it necessary, 
I underline again the fact that many of 
the OEO grants have been made to Prot- 
estant and Jewish religious organiza- 
tions. 

I shall insert the article in question 
at this point in the Record, having al- 
ready asked permission to do so: 

[From the Evansville Press, Mar. 10, 1965] 
CATHOLICS GET Break IN Poverty Wan 
(By Mel Runge) 

Catholics are taking advantage of the war- 
on-poverty program to bolster meager ad- 
ministrative staffs at their schools and chari- 
ties in Evansville. 

At least one parochial school official has 
admitted privately that the anti-poverty law 
is being viewed as the doorway to a form of 
federal aid for parochial schools. 

This fact was brought to light in a survey 
conducted to learn what the 16- to 21-year- 
olds will do who are to be hired under the 
work-training section of the war-on-poverty 
program. 

The city has requested $415,315.25 from the 
Labor Department to operate the work-train- 
ing program for six months. Cost of the pro- 
gram for a year is more than $700,000. 

Through this program local government 
agencies and non-profit social groups may 
hire potential high school dropouts part time 
during the school year and nearly full time 
during summer months. Goal of the pro- 
gram is to keep the youths in school. 

The youths’ salaries will be paid by the 
federal government with the local commu- 
nity footing 10 per cent of the costs through 
services and equipment. 

Schools of Evansville-Vanderburgh Coun- 
ty—according to the request Mayor Frank 
McDonald took to Washington three weeks 
ago—will employ 183 boys and girls during 
the school year and through the summer. 
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Of this total, a study shows, Catholic 
schools will use 138 of the youths during 
the school year and 21 during the summer. 

Father James Deneen, Catholic schools 
superintendent, said the youths are greatly 
needed because of the 21 Catholic schools in 
Vanderburgh County only two have a secre- 


Father Deneen said there is “a tremendous 
amount” of office work for the youths at the 
schools, The work is presently either done 
by volunteers, teachers and typing students 
or not done at all, he added, 

He also noted there are shortages among 
Catholic school cafeteria personnel and that 
a great deal of monitoring and cleanup is 
done by nuns, which “we believe is in- 
efficient use of n * 

Besides the schools, Catholic Charities will 
hire 31 boys and girls during the winter and 
16 during the summer. 

Fourteen of the youths will be employed at 
the St. Vincent dePaul salvage store to re- 
pair small appliances and clothing. Others 
will be used as recreation aides and office as- 
sistants. 

The largest single employer will be the city, 
with 101 winter positions and 389 summer. 

Most of these are divided between the 
Works Board and Park Department. The 
board plans to use the youths on weed crews 
and street and highway projects as well as 
maintenance, clerical and other jobs. 

The Park Department will assign 17 boys 
to caring for flower beds along city boule- 
vards, 

The county will employ 16 in the winter 
and 19 during the summer. These youths 
will be used by various county agencies. 

The auditor's office, for instance, will hire 
four girls, both winter and summer, to handle 
the “numerous new jobs the state has as- 
signed us,“ Deputy Auditor Lewis Volpe said. 

We believe this is the way we can accom- 
plish our new responsibilities at a minimum 
cost and still follow the policy of giving the 
youths training in office procedure,” he added. 

Community council will have 25 youths, 
most of whom will be assigned to various so- 
cial agency members of the council, accord- 
ing to Director Carl Martin. 

The Recreation Commission will hire 146 
during the summer to increase the number 
of supervisory personnel at city playgrounds 
and to assist life guards at local swimming 


pools. 

Mesker Zoo will hire six boys during the 
summer. “I hope one of the six will decide 
to stay in school to become an animal man,” 
says Zoo Director Frank Thompson, 

Thompson said there would be a lot of work 
for the youths outside, cleaning up and cut- 
ting grass. “But I will also train them in 
basic zoology and wild animal husbandry,” 
he added. 

“There is a big shortage of supervisory per- 
sonnel in the zoo world and I believe that if I 
can convince one of the youths to study for 
the field our portion of the program will be a 
tremendous success,” Thompson explained. 

The antipoverty law says the youths must 
not be employed to replace regular personnel. 
To this the Labor Department has added a 
rule that the youths must be paid the mini- 
mum wage of $1.25 an hour, 

The minimum wage rule threatened to 
hamper the program not only in Evansville, 
but throughout the county where govern- 
ment units and social groups are not paying 
some regular workers this amount. 

Mrs. Joan Bowers, director of the Mayor's 
Human Relations Commission, said Evans- 
ville will get around the problem with a 
bookkeeping procedure whereby the youths 
will be paid $1.25 for only a portion of the 
hours they work. The remaining working 
hours will be considered “counseling” time 
for which the youths will not be paid. 


The counsel for the Office of Economic 


Opportunity has himself stated that 
about 6 percent of the grants for OEO 
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were made to church groups. In a tele- 
cast on CBS on Sunday, March 27, 1966, 
Stuart Novins reported that 10 percent 
of our poverty program projects are now 
in the hands of church or related groups. 
Included are projects of Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman from Alabama an additional 
minute. 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Chairman, by 
virtue of the testimony of Sargent 
Shriver and of his chief counsel and of 
many other witnesses, by virtue of the 
large number of grants, which I included 
in the Recorp yesterday in my speech 
beginning on page 23777, which I refer 
to the attention of the Members, there 
is no question but that grants are being 
made to church organizations and con- 
tracts are being made with them. Con- 
cern over this fact has been expressed 
by such publications as the Washington 
Post, the New York Times, the Christian 
Science Monitor, and many others and 
by prominent church leaders. The 
courts in recent years in a series of de- 
cisions reflected their interpretation of 
the first amendment would not leave 
room for this kind of grant. I must re- 
spectfully insist, therefore, that the 
OEO and the Congress are building a 
house of cards which will, by a court de- 
cision, come tumbling down, if the OEO 
persists in making grants to and con- 
tracts with churches and other religious 
organizations. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Gross. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

POLITICAL SEWERS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a news- 
paper column published in Washington 
on Sunday, September 25, written by 
Evans and Novak, and dealing with 
politics in the State of Iowa, says that 
“sewers and bridges, not L.B.J. and the 
war, are the political fundamentals in 
Towa.” 

The article goes further to say: 

Sewers are a major element in President 
Johnson's calculated plan to make a new 
art form out of the time-honored political 
pork barrel. Aided by master political 
planner Lawrence F. O’Brien, the Postmaster 
General, Mr. Johnson has worked overtime 
to instruct the new Democrat Congressman 
elected 2 years ago on how to “service” their 
districts. New sewers are a vital ingredient. 


In the first place, Postmaster General 
O’Brien ought to be spending his time 
improving the abominable mail service 
instead of disregarding the Hatch Act by 
sending employees from his Department 
to work in the campaign of a Democrat 
congressional candidate. Incidentally, 
an outraged electorate defeated O’Brien’s 
handpicked candidate despite all the ad- 
ministration favors and disregard of the 
Hatch Act. 

Does anyone really believe—Lyndon 
Johnson, O’Brien, or anyone else—that 
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Iowans are such dupes and political 
pawns that they can be bought with 
sewers that are paid for with their own 
tax dollars? 

And in connection with “L.B.J. and the 
war,” does anyone really believe that 
Iowans value sewers more than they do 
the blood of their young men? 

Mr. Chairman, I resent this shameful 
indictment of the intelligence of the citi- 
zens of Iowa. Every political candidate 
in the State, Democrat or Republican, 
ought to be outraged by this article. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time it is my great pleasure and privilege 
to yield to one of the most hard working 
members of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, and of the Subcommittee on 
the War on Poverty, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, since 
I follow our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who 
is concerned about politics, I cannot help 
remembering the debate of yesterday in 
which it was charged that the poverty 
program was conceived in politics. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, perhaps it was. 
Perhaps, if politics is a concern with 
what happens to people, perhaps, if good 
politics is an active concern for programs 
that alleviate the problems of people 
that they cannot alleviate for themselves, 
then perhaps the poverty program was 
conceived in politics, and perhaps that is 
the highest accolade that can be paid 
to the poverty program. 

Mr. Chairman, let us look at what hap- 
pened in the last year to this program 
that, admittedly was conceived in that 
kind of politics—in a deep concern for 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, we have heard from the 
minority and seen in the press that there 
have been some untoward incidents, 
there have been some errors in admin- 
istration and judgment here in Washing- 
ton, and this was to be expected. 

But, Mr. Chairman, what happened in 
the field—where the action is? Perhaps 
as many as 15 percent of 30 to 35 
million Americans who are afflicted with 
endemic, structured poverty benefited 
from these programs. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a single 
one of the programs that has not made 
itself felt in the communities of America 
across the face of our land. The real 
problem is that the programs have 
worked, have raised hopes and expecta- 
tions—but were utterly insufficient to the 
need and the demand. Few of them have 
met the demand of more than 10 or 15 
percent of those who want and need help. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps the most suc- 
cessful program of them all has been 
Project Headstart, and here the great 
problem is that Headstart has only served 
about 6 percent of 2.25 million children 
who desperately need this help in order 
to make a success of their public school 
careers. 

The poverty program has been a 
smashing success. The American people 
want it. It fulfills a national need. 

Mr. Chairman, naturally the question 
follows: “Can we afford it?” 

Mr. Chairman, is there a Member of 
this House who would say that with a 
gross national product for this year in 
excess of $750 billion our Nation cannot 
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afford to devote one quarter of 1 percent 
of this tremendous, dynamic produc- 
tivity, unprecedented in our history, to 
the problem of endemic and structured 
poverty? 

Mr. Chairman, is there a single Mem- 
ber in this House who would aver that 
we cannot afford less than 2 percent of 
our $100 billion Federal budget in the 
. to eliminate poverty in the midst 

of affluence and plenty? 

Is there a Member of this House who 
would allege that we cannot afford to 
expend on our poverty war effort over 1 
year’s time what we spend on our Viet- 
nam war effort each month? 

, Mr. Chairman, one might ask, 
Do we need the poverty program in a time 
of an enormous affluence and prosperity, 
in a time when our economy is admittedly 
heated up, at a time when we have virtu- 
ally a “war” economy? Will not such 
an economy provide jobs for all? Will 
‘not the forces of burgeoning demand for 
labor, and limited supply, in and of them- 
selves, solve the unemployment, and 
hence, the poverty problem? 

Mr. Chairman, despite the unprece- 
dented, sustained economic growth and 
prosperity over the last 4 years, the eco- 
nomic forces of supply and demand are 
not in themselves providing adequate job 
opportunities for large numbers of our 
people. 

Yet it is a self-evident principle that 
the scourge of poverty in great measure 
reflects who is employed and who is not 
employed, who is able to earn income 
from work and who is not, who is able to 
provide for a family and who is not. 
Yet when one examines this super- 
heated economy, one would expect that 
it would create jobs which would be 
available to all, but the conventional 
economic wisdom simply has to be cast 
to the four winds. 

Mr. Chairman, let me tell the Members 
what happened in the last year. 

In August 1965, overall white unem- 
ployment stood at the rate of 4.1 percent, 
and overall Negro unemployment stood at 
its traditional level of approximately 
twice the white rate, or 7.7 percent. 

Mr. Chairman, what happened in the 
last year? White unemployment went 
down from 4.1 percent to 3.1 percent; 
while at the same time Negro unemploy- 
ment in this superheated war economy, 
went up from 7.7 percent to 8.3 percent, 
or to about 2%4 times the white unem- 
ployment rate. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 year ago white teen- 
age unemployment stood at the rate of 
about 12 percent, and Negro teenage un- 
employment stood at the traditional rate 
of a little less than twice that much, or 
22 percent. 

What has happened in the last year of 
unprecedented affluence and labor scar- 
city in many segments of our economy? 
White teenage unemployment went 
down from 12 percent to 10 percent 
while at the same time Negro teenage 
unemployment went up from 22 percent 
to 26 percent, a little over 2% times 
white teenage unemployment. 

Unemployment for male whites over 
21 now stands at the almost historic 
alltime low of 1.7 percent—what the 
economists characterize as frictional 
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unemployment—really no unemploy- 
ment at all—while unemployment for 
Negro males over 21 stands at the rate 
of 5.5 percent today, over three times the 
comparable white unemployment rate. 

Never in recent history, never in the 
last generation has there been such an 
unfavorable relationship between Negro 
and white unemployment. The gap is 
not narrowing, the gap is growing. 

Clearly we have still a problem of 
structured, built-in, inherited unem- 
ployment which will pursue us unto the 
generations unless we devise programs 
and projects which will lift this group 
in our society to the mainstream of full 
participation, full contribution, and 
final independence and self-sufficiency. 

Now more than ever before in our new- 
found affluence and abundance, we can 
and must concentrate our resources, our 
energies and our ingenuity to lift and 
lead 35 million Americans out of the 
crippling grip of unrelenting permanent 
poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, on July 9, 
1965, a Los Angeles Times column read: 

Angry adult sponsors of the crash sum- 
mer teen program, imperiled by the local 
antipoverty control dispute and resulting 
Federal fund tie-up, sent a demand for 


action to poverty chief Sargent Shriver in 
Washington. 


This was.a typical news story that 
could be read in any paper across the 
country about the war on poverty pro- 
gram. . 

Similar accounts of confusion and 
frustration were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Members last year when the 
fiscal 1966 authorization bill was before 
us. 

We were told that such dislocations 
were to be expected in a new program 
and that they would soon be ironed out. 

In the Los Angeles Times of Septem- 
ber 20, 1966, just last week, the Los 
Angeles City Council was reported to 
have found that of the 125 Headstart 
sites in the city, all but 4 do not meet 
Los Angeles municipal building and 
safety code regulations. 

So we have all these children in unsafe 
buildings that could be damaged by 
earthquake or by fire and thus endan- 
gering the lives of the children we intend 
to help. 

Mr. Chai man, may I say this: The 
confusion and frustration with the pro- 
gram has not been ironed out. 

And it will not be until administrative 
changes are brought about to relieve the 
Office of Econom'c Opportunity of the 
impossible task it faces in juggling five 
major programs, 

I am here to ask that you give some 
serious consideration to administrative 
amendments to be proposed during this 
debate. 

I think none of us realized in 1964, 
when we enacted the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, just how for midabis a task we 
had taken on. 
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The Economic Opportunity Act was 
really experimental. 
For the first, time a single agency was 
to take on all the problems of the poor. 

The ongoing programs of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Labor Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were bypassed. 

It is incredible that we could have ex- 
pected OEO to perform such miracles. 

There were dreams, that a few years 
of money would do the trick. 

We know now how naive we really 
were. 

We should recognize our error and re- 
shape our legislative tools. 
Mr. Chairman, human resources are 


being wasted and tragically wasted by 


the program in its present form. There 
is indeed a war within the war on 
poverty. It must be and can be ended if 
we have the patience and the wisdom to 
find the remedy. Poverty crusade, spon- 
sored’ by my two colleagues on the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GOODELL], the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quiz] and myself, was care- 
fully drafted to meet the shortcomings 
of the present program. 

The main thrust of our amendments 
would be to streamline the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Certain programs 
such as adult education and Headstart 
would be shifted to the Office of Educa- 
tion. That is where they belong. This 
would mean that the programs remain- 
ing with OEO would gain sharper ad- 
ministrative focus, 

The fact is that through the fiscal year 
1966 $2.3 billion have been spent in the 
war on poverty. Neither the recipients 
nor the taxpayers have yet benefited in 
& manner commensurate with this 
amount. A single agency cannot pos- 
sibly be expected to carry out efficiently 
an array of programs to meet the needs 
of all the deprived in this country. 

Over 25 of OEO’s most talented staff 
members have quit in recent months be- 
cause of the impossible pressure. Mis- 
Management, as we all know, has been 
rampant. Those of us who voted against 
the Poverty Act in 1964 and 1966 I think 
to some extent at least have had our 
votes vindicated. 

Let me recount for my colleagues the 
bewildering experience of the California 
State Office of Education in its attempt 
to have the OEO fund our State’s very 
successful adult basic education pro- 
gram, 

Some of the information was intro- 
duced into the record of the poverty 
hearings by my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. I bring 
it up again because it has escaped the 
attention of many of those who must be 
made to: realize that all of the poverty 
programs are in peril if such irrespon- 


‘sible administration should continue. 


OEO's stop-and-go approach has caused 
considerable confusion for States operat- 
ing basic education programs. States 
have had difficulty in securing the money 
which OEO had promised them or 
pledged to them. Numerous provisions 
of allocations have caused administrative 
problems, disappointment, and expendi- 
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ture of State funds that will not now be 
reimbursable. 

One of the States hardest hit by the 
OEO confusion has been California: In 
June 1965, OEO sent a memo to the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education, 
as it did to all States, notifying them of 
the anticipated State allocation for 1966. 
According to that memo, California was 
to receive $1,809,725. Successive notifi- 
cation indicated the following changes: 

On June 21, 1965, California was 
promised, as I said, $1,809,725. On No- 
vember 9, 1965, this figure was changed 
to $1,622,008. And again, in January 
1966, it was changed to $819,530. The 
final amount California received was less 
than half of the original estimate. OEO 
claimed that they had run short of funds, 
and this had to take the cuts. 

If there were no funds available, where 
then did OEO come up with the $802,550 
that they restored to California on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1966, after I and other Con- 
gressmen, including the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], lodged vocifer- 
ous protests to OEO over their treatment 
of the State? 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if I 
recall correctly, it was the Office of Edu- 
cation that sent out the original figures 
the gentleman referred to. I believe the 
gentleman was in error when he stated 
the OEO sent out those original figures. 

Mr. BELL. It was my understanding 
that the OEO made the promise and the 
Office of Education then tried to get it. 
Then there was some information to the 
effect that maybe the Bureau of the 
Budget was involved in this too. But 
the point is that the OEO is primarily a 
coordinating agency, and it should co- 
ordinate. 

ms PERKINS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BELL. The OEO claimed it was 
not responsible for the revised 1966 al- 
locations. They charged the Bureau of 
the Budget and the Office of Education 
with that responsibility, as I have just 
indicated. 

Mr, Chairman, the States cannot be 
,expected to operate effectively under 
these circumstances. Months of plan- 
ning the serious commitments are re- 
quired for approval of State programs, 
not to mention the hours of time spent 
filling out mountains of forms and re- 
ports. Tremendous wastes and bitter 
frustrations are inevitable when funding 
promises are not kept. It is in the na- 
ture of the Economic Opportunity Act 
legislation that this would be the case. 

Obviously, OEO must fight the war on 
several fronts. It must attempt to keep 
everyone happy. The result is when 
they become overcommitted in one pro- 
gram, another program must suffer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BELL. They have in effect to rob 
Peter to pay Paul. It is my intention to 
sponsor an amendment to relocate the 
adult education program under the Office 
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of Education. It is argued that the Of- 
fice of Education already carries out the 
program, so why make a change? 

Aimed at upgrading the ability of 
adults to get better jobs, the amendment 
would make several changes in the pro- 
gram and authorize the funding through 
the Commissioner of Education directly. 
My amendment does little more in sub- 
stance than the adult education provi- 
sions of H.R. 15111, the bill before us. 

I might add parenthetically, most of 
the educators throughout the country 
have been advocating this for some time 
now. Perhaps some of the Members 
have received letters from them urging 
that this adult education program be 
transferred out of the OEO to the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

The answer is simple and obvious. The 
Office of Education does now carry out 
the substance of this program, but the 
hitch is that the funding must pass 
through four agencies before it reaches 
the people who need help: OEO, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, the Office of Educa- 
tion, and the State education agencies, 
which must each consider the funds ear- 
marked for the program. 

There is simply no need for OEO in 
this program. My amendment is iden- 
tical to the one passed by the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee 
last week in its consideration of the pov- 
erty program. The Senate has already 
passed this change. 

Aimed: at upgrading the ability of 
adults to get better jobs, the amendment 
would make several changes in the pres- 
ent program and authorize the funding 
through the Commissioner of Education 
directly. My amendment does little 
more in substance than the adult educa- 
tion provisions of H.R. 15111, the bill be- 
fore us: Its primary aim is administra- 
tive in nature. OEO would be less bur- 
dened with the paperwork and the Office 
of Education would be free to go ahead 
on the program. 

Similarly, I will offer another amend- 
ment to place the Headstart program 
under the jurisdiction and direction of 
the Office of Education. Headstart has 
been hailed by all as the most success- 
ful program in the war on poverty. Un- 
fortunately it is in danger of being stifled 
by the same administrative entangle- 
ments that curtailed California’s adult 
education programs last year. 

The comprehensive school program in 
the poverty crusade would substantially 
expand Headstart as it now exists, 

The gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman GOoopELL, and the gentleman 
from Minnesota, Congressman QUIE, rec- 
ognized the need for greater emphasis on 
preschool programs as far back as 1961. 
We should now see the wisdom in their 
foresight. The program must be res- 
cued from the depths of bureaucracy. 

An Iowa school superintendent, after 
months of waiting for Headstart funds, 
declared: 

We're getting to the point where we don’t 
know if it is worth it. 


A Michigan school superintendent was 
similarly frustrated when he was told 
that the heaps of reports and forms he 
had filled out for a Headstart program 
had been misinterpreted. The unfortu- 
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nate part of the story was that his office 
was blamed for not filling out the report 
properly. ` 

These incidents and hundreds more 
have hampered the program all over the 
country. The minority report on H.R. 
15111 recounts many of the most unfor- 
tunate incidents. I hope the Members 
will take time to review the report from 
page 91. 

America's poor need help. The pov- 
8 r aoe er as it is now’ structured can 

ny produce confusion and bitterness. 
ehe amendments I have outlined, 
along with others included in the pov- 
erty crusade, will bring order to an oth- 
erwise confused assault on poverty. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. ` 

Mr. GOODELL: I wish to commend 
the gentleman for his statement and to 
point out that the examples the gentle- 
man has given with reference to the 
frustration in the field of those educators 
who have been trying to implement the 
Headstart program are only a couple of 
examples of the many, many we have 
documented and referred to in our mi- 
nority views. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. I also point out that 
in the opportunity crusade and in the 
gentleman’s amendment specifically di- 
rected to Headstart we would double the 
amount of money available for Headstart 
and we would put the administration of 
the Headstart program under one Fed- 
eral agency, the Office of Education. No 
longer would the local communities have 
to go to the OEO and the Office of Educa- 
tion to try to get a mix of funds and 
find out how much money they could 
expect from each. 

A number of the local people tell us 
that under the Office of Education there 
has been a reasonably clear allocation 
of funds for Headstart. They have 
known what they could get. 

There has been a problem on the local 
level with the boards of education not 
directing funds to Headstart as distinct 
from other programs eligible under the 
education program. But in the case of 
the OEO they have had great difficulty 
finding cut whether they could get the 
funds. 

There is some difference between the 
standards in the two programs, one 
under the Office of Education and the 
other under the OEO. 

I would emphasize that the program 
which the gentleman in the well is ad- 
vocating, administered through the Of- 
fice of Education, would be through the 
States, the State educational agencies, to 
the local community action board. The 
local community action board would re- 
ceive the funds from the State educa- 
tion agency and it could contract with 
private or public schools or private agen- 
cies to run the Headstart program. 

This would clear the air. We would 
have one agency in Washington admin- 
istering the entire Headstart preschool, 
early school program. It would go 
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through the State officials, so it would be 
coordinated with their program. It 
would go through community action, so 
that one agency could coordinate on the 
local level. The contracting could be 
done with various educational agencies 
ey private agencies which could do the 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
7 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. DANIELS]. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15111 and especially in 
support of subsection 207(b) of title II of 
the Antipoverty Act as reported out of 
committee. This subsection, not in- 
cluded in the administration proposal, 
authorizes a $12.5 million program for 
the prevention of narcotic addiction and 
for noninstitutional rehabilitation of ad- 
clots, including training and job place- 
ment. 

The uncontrolled growth of narcotic 
addiction in urban slum areas ranks as 
one of our most serious domestic prob- 
lems. Far from coincidental, the sharply 
increasing prevalence of narcotics and 
the rising crime rate are symptomatic of 
each other. Every narcotic addict is an 
incipient criminal. The debilitating ef- 
fects upon one’s personal character and 
psyche, and the greatest expense of main- 
taining a habit are well known. All too 
often the end result is crime. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics has 
estimated that there are 60,000 active ad- 
dicts in the United States, over one-half 
of whom live in the poverty areas of 
New York City, with the remainder being 
concentrated in various other urban pop- 
ulation centers across the Nation. It is 
to prevent the self-perpetuation of this 
festering sore on the body of the Na- 
tion’s cities, and to rehabilitate those 
already trapped in the vortex of narcotic 
self-dissipation, that the committee has 
set aside $12.5 million of section 207 
funds. 

Specifically, the programs envisioned 
will be made available to over 5,000 iden- 
tiflable addicts and deter countless other 
patented users in fiscal 1967. Novel in 
their conception, these “new approach” 
experimental programs eschew the past 
futility of hospitalization and imprison- 
ment. Rather, emphasis is placed on 
noninstitutional correction. 

Statistics show that less than 3 per- 
cent of all addicts placed in the Federal 
hospital at Lexington, Ky., remain off 
drugs after release. It is patently obvi- 
ous that new programs are required. 
Community action provides such a pro- 
gram. 

Only if an addict is given a reason to 
quit, a hope for the future, can he then 
defeat his addiction. Title IZ provides 
this motivation in the form of a job, 
combined with education and training 
for the years subsequent. 

The key to the entire program is co- 
ordination: coordination with other as- 
pects of this act and coordination of em- 
ployment with careful supervision and 
control to give the addict the support he 
needs. It is through this comprehensive 
approach based on new concepts of pre- 
vention, treatment, and cure that prog- 
ress and success can be truly anticipated. 
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Mr. Chairman, as I stated earlier, of 
the total addicts in the United States, 
more than 50 percent are to be found in 
the New York City area. The 14th Dis- 
trict of New Jersey, I am unhappy to say, 
has seen an alarming rise in narcotic 
addiction. I might point out that the 
district which I have the honor to repre- 
sent is across the Hudson River from 
Manhattan. Local law enforcement offi- 
cials and social workers in Hudson 
County are alarmed at the rise in nar- 
cotic addiction. And let me assure all 
Members of this House, the problem, 
while largest in the New York City 
metropolitan area, has leaped across 
State lines and is now a national prob- 
lem which screams for national action. 

Various psychiatric studies have re- 
vealed that hospitalization and impris- 
onment are totally inadequate as solu- 
tions to the problem of addiction. The 
committee therefore wants to foster 
new, noninstitutional approaches to ad- 
diction, dealing with it in the environ- 
ment that breeds addiction. It is the 
community that produces the environ- 
mental factors which go to produce ad- 
diction. It is in the community, there- 
fore, that potential addicts must be dis- 
suaded and active addicts cured. 

The programs to be developed under 
this title must focus on providing the 
user with powerful motivation to over- 
come the habit, in the form of a job com- 
bined with education and training that 
holds promise for a hopeful future. 

This can be achieved by coordination 
with other programs under this act 
which offer useful work opportunities 
and experience. 

This emphasis on work orientation 
would be structured and supervised to 
give the addict the support he needs to 
continue at work and away from drugs. 

In undertaking to formulate and carry 
out these programs the committee ex- 
pects the Director to consult with and 
rely heavily upon the experts in the U.S. 
Public Health Service and particularly 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
who have spent the last few years seek- 
ing more effective ways to approach 
treatment, rehabilitation, and preven- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, this program seeks, 
within the modest sum of money allo- 
cated to it, to reach a segment of the 
population which is truly desperate, a 
group truly poverty stricken in every 
sense of that term. 

The narcotics control program is a 
good one and one which is worthy of the 
support of Members on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, Fifty-two Members are present, 
— a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 308] 


Abbitt Andrews, Berry 
Adair Glenn Boggs 
Albert Aspinall Bow 

Anderson, Ill. Baring Brock 
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Brown, Calif. Halleck Philbin 
Callaway Hanna Pirnie 
Carter Hansen, Idaho Poage 
Casey Hansen, Iowa Pool 
Celler Hansen, Wash. Powell 
Clark Hébert Purcell 
Clevenger Herlong Reifel 
ley Holifleld 
Corman Howard Rivers, S.C. 
Craley Irwin Rivers, Alaska 
ci egy he Jones, Mo. Besar ae 
vis, Ga. Keogh ers, A 
Derwinski King, N.Y. Roncalio 
Dickinson Kirwan St Germain 
Donohue Kluczynski Scott 
Dorn Senner 
Duncan, Oreg. Long, La. Shipley 
McClory Smith, Calif 
Edwards, Ala. McVicker Smith, N.Y, 
Edwards, La Mailliard Steed 
Ellsworth Martin, Ala Stephens 
Evans, Colo. Martin, Sweeney 
Farbstein Mathias Teague, Calif. 
Farnsley Meeds Teague, Tex, 
Fisher Michel Thompson, N.J. 
Flynt Miller Toll 
Monagan Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Morrison Vanik 
Giaimo Walker, Miss 
Gilligan Moss White, Idaho 
Gray Murray Whitten 
Green, Pa. Nedzi Wilson, Bob 
Greigg O'Konski Wright 
Griffiths Olsen, Mont. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Sisk, Chairman (pro tempore) of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill H.R. 15111 and finding itself 
without a quorum he had directed the roll 
to be called when 313 Members responded 
to their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the ab- 
sentees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Brooks). The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to spend 
a little time speaking about the opera- 
tion of the so-called poverty war for 
the last 2 years. When this program 
was first initiated a great deal of time 
was spent on an attempt to define who 
the poor really were, and the figure 
of $3,000 income for a family of four 
became the benchmark. Michael Har- 
rington wrote his book “The Other 
American,” which really captured the 
imagination of the American people. 
They felt guilty over the fact that one- 
fifth of the Americans were poverty 
stricken. Since that time either there 
has been no evaluation of that criteria 
or else the studies have not been made 
available to the Members of Congress. 
Two years after the program’s inception 
we should have complete and thorough 
information on who is poor. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the figures on 
the ages of the one-fifth of the American 
people who are “poverty poor.” But we 
do not know what made them poor, what 
keeps them poor, based upon the kind of 
fae study one would expect at this 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that 
there is a study going on now at the 
University of Wisconsin—and there may 
have been others which may have been 
in-house studies at the OEO, but they 
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evidently—if this has been done—kept 
it to themselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I would expect that 
when proponents of this bill come before 
you and ask for a continuation of this 
program and an expansion of it with an 
authorization of $1.75 billion, they 
should tell you more specifically who is 
poor, so that a more effective piece of 
legislation could be developed in order 
that we may eliminate poverty. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, there has really 
been no effective evaluation of the man- 
power used in OEO; that is, the profes- 
sionals who are highly paid, who are so 
much better paid on their poverty job 
than they were previous to their employ- 
ment in OEO. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been no eval- 
uation of the programs themselves, and 
the effect which they had upon poor 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned yester- 
day in a quote from Sar Levitan, we hear 
words bandied about by Mr. Shriver, and 
others in OEO that the program has 
affected so many people, but so far no 
one has been pointed out and identified 
one person who is no longer in poverty 
because of this poverty program. 

Mr. Chairman, we have all seen statis- 
tics cited that there are fewer people in 
poverty today than there were 2 years 
ago, and we all know that the economy 
has changed a great deal. Now there is 
a crying need for people to fill the jobs 
which are available. There is no 
reason for a person to be jobless if he or 
she has any marketable skills. This 
country could greatly reduce poverty 
through private enterprise, and private 
enterprise ought to be encouraged in 
every way possible since only through 
private enterprise and not Government 
will poverty be eliminated. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Ninety Members are present, not a 
quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 309] 
Abbitt Downing Irwin 
Adair Duncan, Oreg. Jones, Mo. 
Albert Dyal Keogh 
Anderson, Ill. Edwards, Ala. King, N.Y. 
drews, Evans, Colo. Eluczynski 
Glenn Evins,Tenn. Landrum 
Aspinall Farbstein 
rry Farneley Long, La. 
Boggs Findley McCl 
Bow Fisher McCulloch 
Brock Flynt McVicker 
Callaway Fulton, Tenn. Mailliard 
Carter Gathings Martin, Ala. 
Casey Giaimo Martin, Mass. 
Celler Gilligan Mathias 
Clevenger Gray 
Conyers Greigg Michel 
Cooley Griffiths Miller 
Hagan, Ga Monagan 
Daddario Halleck Morrison 
Davis, Ga. Hanna Morse 
de la Garza Hansen, Idaho Moss 
Hansen, Iowa 
Dickinson Hansen, Wash. Nedzi 
ggs Hébert O'Brien 
Dingell Herlong O'Konski 
Donohue Holifield Olsen, Mont. 
Dorn in 
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Pirnie Roncalio Vanik 

Poage St Germain Vivian 

Pool Scott Walker, Miss. 
Powell Stephens White, Idaho 
Reifel Sweeney Whitten 
Resnick Teague, Tex. Willis 
Rivers, S.C. Toll Wright 
Robison Tupper 

Rogers, Tex Van Deerlin 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Harpy) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. BROOKS, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, reported 
that that committee having had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 15111) and 
finding itself without a quorum he had 
directed the roll to be called when 321 
Members responded to their names, a 
quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. uml, who has 12 minutes remain- 
ing. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I notice 
again that many of the proponents of 
this legislation have been using the old 
excuse that this program is too new to 
tell what ought to be done and that we 
ought to wait. There is nothing that is 
absolutely new in this program that has 
not been tried by someone before, either 
by the Federal Government or some pri- 
vate group, but you would think it was all 
new and that everything was going well 
according to all of the releases and 
propaganda that OEO puts out. What I 
said was we need reliable information 
which we can depend on. I hope before 
any similar legislation comes before this 
House again such information will be in 
our hands before we begin working on 
this legislation. As I said yesterday, the 
hearings were completely devoid of ex- 
pert witnesses that one would expect to 
hear from. They just did not appear be- 
fore our committee and were not asked. 
When we go into the House again I will 
ask unanimous consent that the re- 
mainder of the article I quoted yester- 
day by Mr. Sari Levitan entitled “What 
Is Happening, Baby; Essential Research 
for the War on Poverty,” may be placed 
at this point in the Recorp: 

THE NEED FOR OBJECTIVE REPORTING AND 

EVALUATION 

Unsupported claims of achievements and 
exaggerated official promises for the federal 
war on poverty regrettably have serious re- 
percussions. Unfulfilled promises create 
frustration and disappointment among those 
who hope to benefit. Opponents have been 
quick to publicize unrealistic claims as evi- 
dence of the program’s shortcomings. 

Despite the deluge of inflated claims and 
the concerted attacks of the detractors, the 
war on poverty has actually enjoyed remark- 
able sustained public support—as evidenced 
by diverse public opinion polls covering the 
population at large and more sophisticated 
segments. According to an opinion survey 
conducted by the Chase Manhattan Bank 
last April, 9 of every 10 academic economists, 
my favorite group, supported the idea of a 
federal effort, and a majority approved the 


direction the program had taken. Although 
business economists, understandably, showed 
greater reserve, 76 percent supported the con- 
cept of an antipoverty war and 44 percent 
approved its operations. 
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If public support of the program is to be 
sustained, more reliable information than 
exists at present is urgently needed about 
the operations of the several measures com- 
prising the antipoverty package. Such infor- 
mation would allow the public and Congress 
to rally behind programs that prove them- 
selves and to drop activities that do not pass 
muster. It is not likely that the information 
necessary for evaluation will be forthcoming 
from government—either from Congress, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, or other 
executive agencies. 

Congressional hearings frequently illumi- 
nate program operations, partly through 
testimony by advocates and opponents, but 
more significantly through testimony of ex- 
pert witnesses. With hardly any exceptions, 
the annual hearings on the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act have been devoid of the latter. 
Testimony before the appropriate Congres- 
sional Committees on EOA has been re- 
stricted almost exclusively to governmental 
witnesses and a few ideological supporters 
or opponents. As a result, the hearings in 
1965 and 1966 offer very little meaningful 
information concerning program activities. 
To supplement the information obtained at 
the formal hearings, the House last year 
appropriated funds to the Committee on 
Education and Labor (the Committee respon- 
sible for the legislation) to investigate and 
study the anti-poverty program, The results 
of this investigation have never been revealed 
to the public and apparently not even to the 
members of the Committee. 

Open critical appraisal of program opera- 
tions is also not forthcoming from the execu- 
tive agencies. These agencies necessarily 
advocate ongoing programs. Until a decision 
is made to scuttle—a rare occurrence—or 
modify a program, shortcomings revealed by 
internal research are normally classified as 
“administratively restricted,” which means 
that the documents are not made available 
either to Congress or to the public. An 
expanding practice fraught with danger is 
the government contracting with private con- 
sulting firms and academic institutions for 
the survey and evaluation of public pro- 
grams. The products of the outside experts 
become the property of the contracting 
agency and are frequently not published. 


OEO RESEARCH 


No adverse reflection is intended on the 
competence of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity research staff and the high quality of 
its work. The research staff of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, first headed by 
Dr. Joseph A. Kershaw and now by Dr. Robert 
A. Levine, has taken the lead among federal 
agencies in the application of systems analy- 
sis techniques to welfare efforts. Drawing 
on the vast supply of pertinent statistics, the 
Office of Research, Plans, and Eval- 
uation in OEO has classified and quantified 
the various sub-universes of the poverty 
population, analyzed the applicability of 
existing welfare programs to these groups, 
and prepared complementary and alternative 
plans for combatting poverty. 

Thus far, the product of the OEO research 
staff remains largely in the files of the Pov- 
erty House,” the name by which the head- 
quarters of OEO is known, though some of 
it has been transmitted to the Bureau of the 
Budget. All that we know about this signifi- 
cant work is based on sketchy newspaper re- 
ports, the result of some “leaks,” inadvertent 
or perhaps contrived. And it is very doubtful 
that the product of OEO research and con- 
clusions will ever become public property, un- 
less the recommendations are adopted as of- 
ficial government policy, not a likely event. 
Neither Congress nor the public, therefore, 
may ever have an opportunity to assess 
knowledgeably the merits of the proposed 
multibillion dollar programs. 
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Planning-programing-budgeting system 
Better public understanding of government 
programs should result from the emphasis 
placed upon the new Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPBS). Closely related to 
the systems analysis approach, PPBS requires 
program planners not only to estimate budg- 
etary costs but also to analyze their effective- 
ness, to examine alternative approaches, and 
to compare expected benefits in relation to 
anticipated cost. 

A significant element in this approach, 
pioneered in the federal establishment by the 
Defense Department, is to plan program 
budgets over a longer period than the cus- 
tomary one year interval. Congress has 
steadfastly insisted that appropriations for 
federal programs normally be limited to one 
year. Accordingly, executive agencies have 
budgeted their programs for the same. pe- 
riod. In practice, federal administrators have 
even a shorter lead time to implement pro- 
‘posed activities since. Congress rarely makes 
the necessary funds available before a new 
fiscal year starts. Shriver and his associates 
still do not know today the amount of money 
they can commit or spend during the current 
fiscal year which started on July first. This 
fact has led to considerable confusion in ad- 
ministering Programs; and it has proved a 
serious constraint on efficient administration 
since appropriated funds must be committed, 
if not spent, within the year for which ap- 
propriated. A scramble is experienced at the 
end of each fiscal year, a rush to commit all 
appropriated funds lest some be lost to the 


rogram. 

There is no guarantee that advance plan- 
ning over several years by executive agencies 
will deter Congress from insisting that the 
nation’s federal business be run on a year-to- 
year basis. But the hope is that advance 
Planning by executive agencies will prompt 
‘Congress too to make efforts to run the goy- 
ernment on a more businesslike basis. This 
assumes, of course, that executive agencies 
will learn to plan their programs on a more 
‘sophisticated basis than previously and that 
they will develop techniques which would 
conyince Congress of the desirability to 
adopt the aspects of PPBS applicable to its 
own work. 

COST EFFECTIVENESS 

The basic objective of PPBS is to get the 
‘optimum ‘return for the buck? Cost effec- 
tiveness measurement, a major component 
‘of rational program planning, seeks to deter- 
minè the cheapest way to accomplish de- 
fined goals or to get the maximum advan- 
tage from @ stated expenditure. As applied 
to the Economie Opportunity Act, the ap- 
‘proach might be used to provide answers as 
to the most economic means to motivate and 
train disadvantaged youth, to equip them 
with job skills salable in the open market. 
Since comparable data are available on the 
costs of the Neighborhood ‘Youth Corps, the 
Job Corps, and related programs; the deter- 
mination of the cost effectiveness of the 
youth employment and training programs 
would, at first, appear a matter of simple 
calculation. One might too hastily conclude 
that the Job Corps is a more expensive pro- 
gram than the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
for it costs about five times as much to main- 
tain a youth in the Job Corps than to pro- 
vide him with employment under the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. The products 
of the two youth programs, however, are not 
necessarily interchangeable. To motivate 
and train certain youths it may be necessary 
to remove. them from. their environment, as 
the Job Corps does, and to provide them 
with continuing care and supervision. If 
that is the case, then the Job Corps, though 
much more expensive, may be the only way 
to help some disadvantaged youths. 

Determination of cost effectiveness may 
also raise questions about the composition 
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and direction of specific efforts. Thus far, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps has concen- 
trated upon providing employment and in- 
come to disadvantaged youths and the na- 
ture of the work is too often of dubious 
quality, reminiscent of old-fashioned work 
relief. The theory presumably is that as the 
youths mature they will get accustomed to 
the world of work and will shift for them- 
selves. Available statistics indicate that as 
the youths mature their level of unemploy- 
ment declines. But some critics have advo- 
cated the need for “enriching” the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program by providing 
enrollees not only jobs but also basic educa- 
tion and more meaningful training. In view 
of the limited resources available to the ad- 
ministrators of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, enrichment would necessarily reduce 
the number of enrollees. A question that 
must be answered, therefore, is whether the 
effectiveness of the program for society 
would be raised by limitation of enrollees 
but with more intensive preparation for the 
world of work. 

The above illustrations suggest that the 
quantifying of expected output can be elusive 
since it involves qualitative elements and 
that the pursuit of standards of quality 
seriously affects cost. 

If a cost effectiveness analysis does come 
up with persuasive evidence that an alterna- 
tive to an existing program is preferable, 
would the responsible officials be able to 
admit failure of their past efforts? Past 
experience has shown that this flexibility 
is indeed a rare occurrence, Despite the 
questionable value of some of the anti-pov- 
erty progr: inaugurated in the last two 
years, none have been discontinued. Each 

program has attracted advocates within the 
federal establishment and a clientele outside 
of the government, and administrators find 
it. most difficult to drop a program once 
dnitiated. And even if internal obstacles to 
changes within the executive establishment 
could be overcome, approval of changes in 
established programs or the substitution of 
alternatives still requires Congressional ap- 
proval. Each program has its Congressional 
sponsors and supporters who may present 
insurmountable impediments to change: 

: rue cost-benefit precedent 

While great hopes are expected for ‘cost 
effectiveness, tt might be useful to recall the 
lessons of cost-benefit analysis, which -has 
been practiced, by the government. in the 
field. of public works for three decades. It 
might appear comparatively easy to add up 
the total costs of a 5 works project, but 
even if the reckoning is “clean,” the decision 
whether a given project should ‘be under- 
taken still involves value judgments and 
guesswork. In addition, there are old-fash- 
joned political considerations which cannot 
be ignored. It is a relatively simple task to 
determine the costs of labor and materials 
to be expended on a project. But in calcu- 
lating social costs it makes a considerable 
difference whether the resources ufilized in 
‘the project would have been employed. else- 
where in the absence of the project. Thus, 
it may be argued that the employment of 
idle labor should not be included as part of 
the cost of a project—at least not all of the 
labor cost, since idle workers may be collect- 
ing unemployment insurance or relief pay- 
ments in the absence of work provided by 
the public works, Experts also disagree about 
the interest rate which should be applied 
to discount future benefits, The contingent 
and remote benefits from the project are 
even more difficult to calculate, and the es- 
timates require arbitrary assumptions and 
projections. In the final analysis, it may be 
impossible to assign the dollar value bene- 
fits accrued to the various classes of con- 
sumers from a project and also to,calculate 
losses to others, now and later. The cur- 
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rent debate about constructing a dam in the 
Grand Canyon offers an excellent illustra- 
tion: What cost is to be assigned to marring 
one of the outstanding tourist attractions 
in the United States as against the benefits 
resulting from adding a water resource? 

In more recent years the government has 
also sponsored cost-benefit analyses in the 
field of manpower training programs. These 
studies have generally indicated an excess of 
benefits over costs. The conclusions may be 
valid, but they are based only upon certain 
explicit costs. In the fleld of training, as 
well as related activities, where training re- 
sources—counselors, testers, instructors—are 
scarce, a realistic cost-benefit analysis should 
include the impact of the newer programs 
upon the price and utilization of the scarce 
resources and their impact on education and 
other activities competing for the same man- 
power. A new- course may, for ex- 
ample, deprive the public employment serv- 
ice or thé school system of part of the lim- 
ited supply of counselors. A true cost-bene- 
fit analysis would have to consider the nega- 
tive impact upon the latter institutions re- 
sulting from the expansion of demand for a 
limited supply of needed technicians. There 
is no easy way to measure this type of cost, 
especially if it is ignored! The studies which 
have concluded that the benefits of govern- 
mental training programs exceed costs may 
be useful to sell to Congress and the public 
the desirability of funding these programs. 
It can hardly be claimed, however, that the 
studies supply definitive answers to the qaae 
tions they purport to research. 


[OTHE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ACADEMIC 
7 COMMUNITY 


We are therefore forced to the uncomfort- 
able, but nevertheless realistic, conclusion 
that PPBS and related approaches are not 
going to provide a complete blueprint for 
rational public policy and, in most cases, the 
results of analysis will not be made available 
to the public for independent appraisal. Fo- 
litical considerations remain t: they are 
likely not only to determine the outcome of 
controversial undertakings, but also to pre- 
vent public airing of the questions raised by 
the analysis. 

There is, however, an urgent need in a free 
society for the public and Congress to be 
petter informed than they now are about the 
operations of publicly funded programs. At 
the very minimum, the public is entitled to 
frank discussions and interpretations of pro- 
gram operations prepared by detached experts 
without vested interests; The needed inter- 
8 and evaluation of public programs 

2 upplied by the academic community 
and related private institutions, provided 
government agencies reveal needed informa- 
tion. Evaluation is particularly important 
in the case of the Economic Opportunity Act 
and related anti-poverty programs. The 
momentum created in favor of these pro- 
grams by the inauguration of the Great 
Society is diminishing, partly against the 
background of our expanding military in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. Greater pub- 
lic awareness about the achievements of suc- 
cessful. programs will provide the necessary 
support for continuing and expanding effec- 
tive anti-poverty efforts and for dropping 
those which are of questionable value. 

Congress acknowledged the inadequacy of 
public information concerning governmental 
operations by passing the “Freedom of In- 
formation” Act of 1966, which curbs the 
power of executive agencies to withhold in- 
formation about their activities. The new 
legislation, according to President Johnson, 
will no longer allow government officials “to 
pull curtains of secrecy around decisions 
which can be revealed without injury to the 
public.“ 

Thus, impediments to the study and 
evaluation of government programs by inde- 

; : 5 
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pendent researchers, if they have existed at 
all, in principle no longer apply. The neglect 
of meaningful academic research of govern- 
ment programs has not been due to the in- 
accessibility of information. The reasons for 
the neglect must be found elsewhere. A 
prime reason, in my opinion, is that institu- 
tional study has fallen into disrepute, at least 
in the fleld of economics. The emphasis in 
recent years on quantitative analysis has 
often led economists to build models with- 
out vital organs, to use Professor Jacob 


Viner’s bon mot. Preoccupation with quan- 


titative techniques, devoid of substantive 
issues, precludes controversy, attracts funds 
under the gulse of ‘objective. scientific 
analysis, and is convenient for an age of 
consensus. Descriptive reporting, analysis 
and interpretation of institutional operations 
can lead to controversial conclusions and 
offer few brownie points to the aspiring 
academician seeking status in his profes- 
sion, 

Another serious iniplediianetit) to the study 
of ongoing government programs is the trend 
toward greater government support of 
academic research. This support has been 
available for some years in the physical 
sciences and is becoming increasingly the 
source of funds for research in the social 
sciences. Government, support .of social 
science research provides no special incentive, 
for critical evaluations of a sponsor’s on- 
going work, if publication of the results is 
also comtemplated. Universities ‘with facul- 
ties engaged in critical evaluation of govern- 
ment programs may find that federal spigots 
eventually run dry. Academic communities 
dependent upon government. largess for sup- 
port of faculties often enjoy greater prestige 
and acquire greater material rewards by work- 
ing on grants than by teaching students. 
Expanding government ‘support’ of research 
has its insidious aspects. 

If the academic community iè to disc arte 
its responsibilities to the public and attempt 
to evaluate the ongoing proliferating goyv- 
ernment programs, researchers must not be 
burdened by risk of retribution, subtle or 
direct. As long as the rewards are found 
elsewhere, an adequate number of research- 
ers will not be interested in evaluating con- 
troversial government programs. Unless uni- 
versities and foundations assume a more At 
tive role than they have in the past, in en- 
couraging the needed research, the vital job 
will; be left undone, The major responsibil- 
ity rests with university faculties which RE- 
sess the expertise to do the work, 3 

In any event, the product of the ‘research 
must be freely available and the ¥ésearcher 
must be independent of thought controls: 
Whether university. administrators: will live 
up to the challenge of recognizing the value 
of such research remains to be seen. The 
need for the research is indisputable. 


A question was asked by our colleague 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER]; can we 
afford the poverty program? I heard 
from other speakers on the majority side 
yesterday talking about the deplorable 
state of poverty in this country. No one 
is saying that poverty does not exist and 
that we ought not to do something about 
it, but those of us on the minority side 
have said that this is too expensive a 
program for the good it is doing. It has 


not been doing the kind of work for the 


poor that ought to be done. High paid 
professionals are doing well, however. If 
the releases which were emanating from 
OEO were actually true and it was actu- 
ally reaching the poor with an effective 
program such as they claim it is, then we 
would now be saying we were wrong in 
our criticism of it last year and 2 years. 
ago, and we would be supporting it 
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wholeheartedly. However, that has not 
been the case. There is evidence that we 
have laid out in the minority views and 
there is substantial evidence that would 
have been too voluminous to make a part 
of the Recorp which indicates all over 
the country there are glaring mistakes 
and the program is not reaching the 
poor. 

Mr. Chairman, we have pointed out a 
number of times the fact that the source 
of the malfunctioning is here in Wash- 
ington of the national office of OEO. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, I brought up 
the fact and pointed out the fact about 
the large number of consultants that 
were being employed by OEO. And, 
previously, we have revealed personnel 
figures and practices and the salaries in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
which indicate that OEO has produced 
more bureaucratic wealth than any com- 
parable agency. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate last 
year the Members of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union will recall, a list of all these con- 
150 5 was placed in the Recorp at that 
time. 

Recently we examined again the OEO 
consultant list, and this examination has 
raised serious questions about the per- 
sonnel practices of that agency. 

Mr. Chairman, the Civil Service Com- 
mission advises that there are 112 vacan- 
cies at OEO, in grades GS-15 to GS-18. 
Coincidentally, as of July 1, 1966, there 
were a 
the payroll, and the majority were in the 
$60 to $100 a day bracket. A number of 
these consultants have played prominent 
roles as full-time, top-level functionaries 
since the administration’s antipovery 
program was launched in October 1964. 

Mr. Chairman, many of these con- 
sultants have remained for the entire 
time. I listed two of them who have 
been with the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Edgar Cahn, the special as- 
sistant to the Director, and Lewis Eigen, 
an Associate Director of the Job Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, the answer to the ob- 
vious question, “Why does OEO maintain 
full-time consultants rather than filling 
existing jobs and vacancies,” I find may 
be one or more of the following reasons: 

First, they are being paid at a higher 
level than permitted by civil service 
standards; or second, it could be that 
the individuals are being hired at a con- 
sultant rate which is higher than their 
qualifications or credentials justify; or 
third, Sargent Shriver cannot make up 
his mind as to what personnel to retain. 

Mr. Chairman, when one realizes that 
OEO has more personnel in supergrades 
than the Office of Education, which is 
budgeted for twice OEO is, it is no small 
wonder that OEO tries to hide high- 
salaried people. The law and civil serv- 
ice regulations clearly provide that 
OEO consultants cannot be used, when 
jobs call for full-time, continuing em- 
ployment. Perhaps OEO officials can 
produce a technicality by which to de- 
fend themselves, but it is a fact that they 
are evading the clear intent of the law, 
and the abuse is clear and flagrant. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


oximately 200 consultants on 
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Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL, The gentleman from 
Minnesota mentioned the fact that OEO 
has more personnel in supergrades than 
the Office of Education. 

The Office of Education is budgeted 
for about $3.5 billion in fiscal year 1967, 
compared to the $1.75 billion for OEO. 
However, OEO is budgeted for 6,484 em- 
ployees. The Office of Education is 
budgeted for 2,861 permanent employees, 
and OEO has 6,484 budgeted permanent 
employees. However, more importantly, 
referring to the supergrades and the 
higlMlevel salaries, at the grade of GS- 
15, OEO has 249 budgeted as compared to 
the Office of Education, at 125. 

At GS-16, OEO has 25, where the of- 
fice of Education has 33. 

At GS-17, OEO has 17, and the Office 
of Education has 10. 

And, at GS-18 there are 13 in OEO 
as compared to the number in the Office 
of Education, 3. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York for fur- 
nishing this more detailed information. 

Mr. Chairman, I have furnished to the 
Civil Service Commissicn a detailed list 
of OEO consultants and have asked for 
a full report on OEO consultant hiring 
practices. I shall further ask permis- 
sion, when we are back in the House, to 
place my letter into the RECORD at this 


point: 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN W. Macy, Jr., 
Chairman, Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Macy: During the past two years, 
Members of Congress have been aware that 
the Office of Economic Opportunity uses a 
large number of consultants in its operation, 
especially at headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. I have recently been advised that OEO 
has 112 vacancies in authorized or budgeted 
slots in grades GS 15-18. These circum- 
stances give rise to the presumption that 
OEO is filling authorized billets with consult- 
ants. This practice, I feel, has a demoraliz- 
ing effect on career specialists and is in the 
whole contrary to the intent of Congress and 
the spirit of the Civil Service system. 

I am aware that the Economic Opportunity 
Act authorizes the OEO to hire consultants 
for intermittent use. Further, I recognize 
the need of OEO for special kinds of ad- 
visors and counsel at times and in connec- 
tion with special problems. However, where 
OEO utilizes the services of individuals on 
a full-time, continuing basis over an ex- 
tended period, the agency is remiss, I feel, 
in not hiring these people at GS levels com- 
mensurate with their qualifications and 
ability. 

Enclosed is a list of consultants retained 
by the OEO as of July 1, 1966. Where avail- 
able, the date they were first retained by OEO 
is indicated. 

It will be appreciated if you will cause a 
check to be made of the consultants’ services 
with OEO in order to determine the number 
of days these individuals have served. It is 
interesting to note that the top 52 are listed 
by the OEO as “Full Time Consultants.” 

A full report regarding the status of con- 
sultants at OEO, including a ruling of the 
Commission if possible, will be most appre- 
ciated by the Congress. 

With every best wish, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 
(Enclosure.) 
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OEO consultants as of July 1, 1966 


Entered on 
duty 


Allen, Thomas 33 
Baker, Robert N____....-------. 


Dec. 10, 1964 
Barberis, Sister Francetta. 


Oct. 26, 1964 


Do. 

Do. 
Dec. 10, 1064 
Oct. 26, 1964 

0. 
Jan. 18,1965 
May 5, 1965 
Mar. 19, 1965 


Friedman, Harvey G 
Gottlieb, David__._- 


Jan. 4,1965 


May 3, 1965 


May 24, 1965 


Oct. 26, 1964 


Borom, Ro: 


Brown, Howard J 
Brueckner, William H. å 
Bullock, Donald. 


Clark, Leroy D.. 

Clark, Mamie P.. 

12. 1965 
5, 1965 


eee Mar. 28, 1965 
Crump, E. 
Davens, Edward. 
Donovan, Ronald 
Donvito, Pasqual A.. x 
Drachman, Robert H 

Edelman, John W 


Dec. 28, 1964 
. 9, 1965 


9, 1965 
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OEO consultants as of July 1, 1966—Con. 


Rate | Entered on 
duty 


Name 


Mar. 12, 1965 


Jan. 11, 1965 


Saeeausseasaes 


Jan. 4, 1965 
Apr. 12, 1965 


— 


S88888888888888888888888888 


Oct. 26, 1964 
Apr. 26, 1965 


1. 1965 


Mar. 15, 1965 


agag 


sss 


Dec, 7. 1064 


1 
8 


f 
25 


May 27,1965 


Spencer, Esther 
Stellwagon, Walter R 
fred L 


Apr. 26, 1965 
Feb. 23, 1965 


70 


2888888888888 


Walsh, Ira 

Weaver, Ella H 70 | A 
Wegman, Myron E 
Wilkins, William D 
Wing, Merrick 8 
Wishik, Samuel 
Wolff. Harold 


I have also requested the General Ac- 
counting Office to investigate the matter, 
and I shall place the letter which I have 
written to them in the Recorp at this 
point when we are again back in the 
House. 

SEPTEMBER 27, 1966. 
Mr. ELMER B, STAATS, 


Comptroller General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Staats: The widespread use of 
consultants by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
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tunity has been of concern to some members 
of Congress. Questions have been raised re- 
garding this practice, especially when OEO is 
operating with 112 vacancies in grade levels 
GS 15-18. 

Iam aware that the Economic Opportunity 
Act authorizes the OEO to hire consultants 
for intermittent use. Further, I recognize 
the need of OEO for special kinds of advisors 
and counsel at times and in connection with 
special problems. However, where OEO 
utilizes the services of individuals on a full- 
time, continuing basis over an extended pe- 
riod, the agency is remiss, I feel, in not hiring 
these people at GS levels commensurate with 
their qualifications and ability. 

Enclosed is a list of consultants retained by 
the OEO as of July 1, 1966. Where avail- 
able, the date they were first retained by OEO 
is indicated. 

It will be appreciated if you will have a 
check made of the consultants listed in order 
to determine their titles, rates of pay, length 
of service, and number of days served. It is 
interesting to note that the top 52 are listed 
by the OEO as “Full Time Consultants.” 

With every best wish, Iam 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, 2 years have produced 
a series of mismanagement incidents in 
OEO. No Federal agency has had more 
management difficulties than OEO. No 
agency has had such hasty personnel 
turnover as OEO. No agency has abused 
its privileges in the use of highly paid 
consultants than has OEO. 

The excuse that the program is new 
can no longer be used. 

We can correct much that is wrong by 
adopting the Republican substitute en- 
titled “The Opportunity Crusade Act of 
1966.” This would transfer most all of 
the programs run by OEO to existing 
agencies. All the educational matters to 
the Office of Education. All training to 
the Department of Labor. Small busi- 
ness would be handled by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The Farmers Home 
Administration would handle the loans 
to the poor farmers. The HEW would 
handle title V, the work program for 
those on relief. All that would be left of 
OEO would be the community action 
program of VISTA. I think the time is 
not far from us when the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and 
the Department of Agriculture will be 
able to handle those parts and it will not 
be necessary for us to continue OEO as 
it is at present. 

But if it is faulty management in OEO, 
the finger must be pointed to the Direc- 
tor. If these faults have not been 
straightened out, the Director must be 
called to act. 

So I think the first order of business 
to meet the faltering war on poverty and 
to get on the road to victory would be 
to replace the Director, Sargent Shriver. 

There have been attempts made to 
give some help to him—when the White 
House sent Mr. Boutin down there to be 
his assistant. When he could not do 
effective work he was removed over to the 
Small Business Administration. 

Mr. Hardin is down there, after re- 
portedly directing the special White 
House investigation for OEO himself, 
and is now placed in OEO to implement 
some of the recommendations that the 
investigation made. But we see the 
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signs again of growing disfavor in the 
eyes of the Director, Mr. Shriver. The 
only way this can be straightened out is 
when a man like Mr. Boutin, or if he 
fails, and a man like Mr. Hardin, would 
be able to have complete authority and 
straighten it out. 

This is really the basic reason we are 
in difficulty in the management of the 
program from Washington. You go out 
in the field and talk to people out there, 
invariably they say the fault lies in 
Washington, in the administrative red- 
tape such as we have never seen in oth- 
er agencies of the Government. 

Our school systems have been deal- 
ing with the Office of Education for 
some time and they have some new pro- 
grams under which they operate. They 
criticize title I of the act because of the 
redtape and some of the difficulties, but 
none of them are insurmountable and 
there are moves which will eliminate 
that. But we see no moves that will 
eliminate the redtape and confusion 
that we have seen in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. Let us instead get 
these programs functioning where they 
will do a better job under the existing 
agency. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Is it not true that part of 
the reason also is the fact that the pov- 
erty act to some extent is a new experi- 
ment in that it bypasses many existing 
agencies and superimposes on them a 
new jurisdiction. Is that true? 

Mr. QUIE. Thatis right. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s con- 
tribution. 

Let me discuss the Job Corps, one of 
the most controversial parts of the whole 
program. Potentially the Job Corps is 
a good program because it will help those 
individuals who need a change of en- 
vironment and need this type of sur- 
roundings in order that they can learn 
a marketable skill, learn work experience 
and achieve some basic education that 
will enable them to fit into the tech- 
nological age. 

But the failure we have seen in the 
Job Corps comes from the excessive costs, 
the profiteering, and permissive disci- 
plinary policies. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Did I un- 
derstand the gentleman in the well to 
just use the word “profiteering” as mean- 
ing deficiencies in the operation of the 
Job Corps? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman from 
Michigan understood correctly. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Does the 
gentleman in the well wish to be specific 
about this? -I assume when you talk 
about profiteering, you are talking about 
some private company or corporation 
contracting with the Government for the 
opertion of a Job Corps camp: is that 
right? 

Mr. QUIE. I intend to be specific, I 
might say to the gentleman, 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Would the 
gentleman care to be specific and name 
the people he believes are engaged in 
profiteering in their dealings with the 
Federal Government? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes; I will be doing this 
and have done so already in public 
memos. I am just about to go into that. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I have read 
the press releases but now we are talk- 
ing for the benefit of the Members of 
Congress and you made what seemed to 
me a rather strong charge. I wonder if 
the gentleman in the well would name 
specifically which corporations dealing 
with the Federal Government he believes 
to have engaged in profiteering? 

It is your word, not mine, sir. It is 
your word and not mine. 

Mr. QUIE. I plan to be specific. Iam 
going to move into that now. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Do you in- 
tend to name the companies you are ac- 
cusing of profiteering? 

Mr. QUIE. Iplan to. 

The reasons that costs have so far ex- 
ceeded estimates is a combination of 
high property rentals, excessive salaries, 
and underestimated site rehabilitation 
costs. There has been poor judgment, at 
best, on the leasing arrangements. The 
recent disclosure that we have made 
about Consolidated American Services, 
made by the gentleman from New York 
Mr. GOODELL] in a memo yesterday, on 
a contract for the Job Corps site feasi- 
bility surveys, raises serious doubts about 
the happenstance selection of the sites 
which have later been found to be exces- 
sively expensive. 

I will point to our Poverty Memo No. 
36, which was the one I referred to made 
by the gentleman from New York. 

I mentioned yesterday, as the gentle- 
man from Michigan did, the Kanawha 
Hotel. Here we see what I believe is ex- 
cessive profits. Mr. Angus Peyton, West 
Virginia, commissioner of commerce, was 
the president of the corporation which 
owns the hotel and makes $94,800 a year 
straight profit, with the Federal Govern- 
ment reimbursing them for the taxes, and 
the utilities; $345,549.51 was spent re- 
novating the rundown hotel worth, ac- 
cording to the estimates we received, 
about $250,000. 

Mr. Boutin, of the OEO, disputed what 
I said in a public hearing, but was proved 
wrong, and I shall insert the memos 
which lay this program out: 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
Members Poverty Subcommittee, Mar. 21, 
1966] 

No. 5: CHARLESTON, W. Va., HOTEL CASHES IN 

ON ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 

Lease a run-down hotel for $94,800 a year. 
Pay all taxes, insurance, utilities and repairs. 
Spend $225,000 renovating the building, 
which reliable real estate brokers value at 
$250,000. 

Result: One Women’s Job Corps Center in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

The waste involved in another of the pet 
projects of the President’s so-called War on 
Poverty was disclosed today by Congressman 
ALBERT H. Quiz (R-Minn.) in a speech on the 
Floor of the House of Representatives. 

The Charleston Women's Job Corps Center 
is housed in the old Kanawha Hotel, owned 
by the Kanawha Hotel Company, whose presi- 
dent is Angus Peyton, a prominent West Vir- 
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ginia Democrat and State Commerce Com- 

missioner. 

“The run-down hotel, which was used for 
Democratic Presidential campaign headquar- 
ters in 1960, was assessed at $87,000 prior to 
occupancy of the Women’s Job Corps in Au- 
gust, 1965,” Congressman QUIE said. “It was 
subsequently raised to $115,000. Estimates 
of reliable real estate brokers in Charleston 
placed the value of the hotel at $250,000.” 

“In addition to receiving a guaranteed 
profit of 40 per cent on the annual $94,800 
rental paid by the Federal Government, the 
$225,000 spent renovating the building would 
accrue to the Kanawha Hotel Company,” 
Congressman um said. 

“Our investigations have revealed that in 
the Spring of 1965 a construction consultant, 
an employee of a firm retained by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, on two separate 
occasions surveyed the Kanawha Hotel to 
determine its suitability for a Women’s Job 
Corps Center,” said Congressman QUIE. 
“Both times, despite pressure to approve the 
site, the consultant recommended against use 
of the Hotel, reporting among other things 
that the building would be too expensive to 
rehabilitate.” 

Congressman QUIE said there are “obvious 
political implications” in the arrangement 
and that it is “another example of extrava- 
gant diversion of anti-poverty funds into the 
pockets of Democratic politicians.” 

“Testimony at hearings currently being 
held by the Education and Labor Committee 
has revealed the estimated costs of maintain- 
ing one Job Corps enrollee for a year ranges 
from $8,500 to $13,000. Educators gasp at 
these figures and taxpayers question the 
justification for such an expensive program. 
We all recognize the necessity for the Job 
Corps program and agree with the concept 

. however, the program wasn't designed to 
be a windfall for the wealthy with infiuence,” 
Congressman QUIE said. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
parr Poverty Subcommittee, Apr. 5, 
196 

No. 14: OEO FUDDLE-HEADED AGAIN 


“Congressman QUIE, the figures that were 
given to you and through you were put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were inaccurate. 
First of all, I would like to give you a chron- 
ology of the factual facts,” said Deputy Di- 
rector Bernard L. Boutin of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

He made the statement March 23 in a hear- 
ing before the House Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Poverty as he attempted to justify OEO 
money poured into a run-down hotel in 
Charleston, West Virginia, that OEO is using 
as a Women’s Job Corps Center. 

Today, Congressman QUIE took the House 
Floor to answer the charge of inaccuracy, He 
was loaded with a battery of documents in- 
cluding the lease on the hotel. 

The documents show that Congressman 
Qu is right—Boutin is wrong. 

“The Office of Economic ‘Opportunity, 
through its Deputy Director, has again shown 
the fuddle-headed, make-it-up-as-you-go 
approach that has characterized the pro- 
grams, administration and day-to-day oper- 
ations of the so-called war on poverty,“ Con- 
gressman QU said. 

The controversy rages around the run- 
down Kanawha Hotel in downtown Charles- 
ton. It is owned by the Kanawha Hotel 
Corporation, whose President is Angus Pey- 
ton, West Virginia Commerce Commissioner 
and unsuccessful 1964 Democratic candi- 
date for the State Senate. 

“As we consider the huge amount of 
money—totaling at least $477,839.76 in first~ 
year costs alone—that OEO will have poured 
out to operate this center, I again say these 
concessions imply political favoritism,” Con- 
gressman QUIE said. 
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The ranking minority member of the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee offered documentation 
that shows, he said, “a chronology of the 
actual facts”: 

Congressman um's contention that the 
rental on the property is $94,800 a year is 
correct, as proved by the lease itself. Boutin 
had disputed that figure. 

That OEO is paying all taxes, insurance, 
utilities and repairs is correct, as he had 
said, even down to paying transportation, 
storage and personal property taxes on the 
unused hotel furniture. 

Originally, Congressman QUIE had said the 
cost of renovating the structure was $225,000. 
Boutin claimed $187,000, 

“Though listed under. various bookkeep- 
ing headings, the best figure I can deter- 
mine after further investigation is closer to 
$350,000,” Congressman QU said. 

Congressman aum also quoted the West 
Virginia statute showing that his assess- 
ment figures on the hotel—challenged by 
Boutin—are correct. 

“This is just another example of the way 
in which OEO. operates its programs, even 
down to determining costs,” Congressman 
Quire said. “I might suggest that OEO pay 
more attention to getting its figures straight.” 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Apr. 15, 
1966] 

No. 144: OREDIBILITY GAP AT OEO—CHARLES- 

TON REVISITED 


“Congressman Qu, the figures that were 
given to you. . . were inaccurate.” Thus, in 
testimony on March 23rd Bernard L. Boutin 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity began 
a point by point denial of facts presented 
by ALBERT H. QUE (R. Minn.) four days 
earlier with reference to the Charleston, West 
Virginia, Women's Job Corps Center. The 
same day Congressman Sam GIBBONS of Flor- 
ida took the Floor defending OEO and de- 
claring that Congressman Quiz, inad- 
vertently, was wrong. 

Further investigation in Charleston not 
only showed that Congressman QUIE was 
right but that he conservatively understated 
the established facts that add up to scan- 
dalous poverty profits to a leading Democrat 
office holder in West Virginia. Congressman 
Quote said the Hotel Kanawha was owned by 
a corporation whose president was Angus 
Peyton, a prominent Democrat and the pres- 
ent Commerce Commissioner in West Vir- 
ginla. This is undenied. Congressman 
Qum said that the Kanawha Hotel Lease 
provides for payment of $94,800 a year net 
profit, after the Federal government reim- 
burses for taxes, insurance, utilities and re- 
pairs. Mr. Boutin said the rent was $90,000. 
The fact is that the rent is $94,800 and the 
Federal government pays, in addition, $4,800 
a year for the storage of old hotel property. 

Congressman Sum said assessments in 
West Virginia were by law 50% of market 
value, Mr. Boutin said they were 40%. 
Chapter 18, Article 9(a), Section 4 of the 
West Virginia code provides that assessed 
valuation shall not be less than 50% nor 
more than 100% of appraised valuation. 

Mr. Qute said that the Federal government 
has spent at least $225,000 renovating the 
rundown Kanawha Hotel. Mr. Boutin said 
they have spent only $187,000. The fact is 
the Federal government has spent $345,000 
to renovate the hotel into a Job Corps Cen- 
ter. This includes $290,026.60 spent on re- 

and installation of equipment, $24,- 
936.77 for electric, heating and plumbing 
items which they call “maintenance” and 
$30,586.14 for outstanding mechanics liens. 

Mr. Quote said that the Kanawha Hotel 
was worth about $250,000 at the time it was 
chosen for a Job Corps Center. Mr. Boutin 
claimed it was worth $438,000 in 1965 and 
$508,250 in 1966 (perhaps slyly including in 
its value $345,000 worth of renovations at 
taxpayers’ expenses!) The fact is that rell- 
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able real-estate brokers in Charleston indi- 

cated the Hotel Kanawha was worth about 

$250,000 prior to renovation. A somewhat 
older but comparable hotel in Charleston, the 

Milner-Ruffner, with more land and a more 

valuable location, sold on February lst this 

year for $200,000. 

Mr. Boutin defended the Kanawha Hotel 
expenditures. with the claim that annual 
square foot rental cost is less than one dol- 
lar. This figure must have been computed 
by dividing the erroneous $90,000 per year 
rental by 100,000 square feet. This becomes 
an entirely meaningless computation when 
it is understood that it ignores $4,800 being 
paid annually for storage of the old hotel 
furniture, $7,500 paid annually for taxes (in- 
cluding taxes on the furniture in storage and 
the hotel’s accounts receivable), $5,740 paid 

annually for insurance and $4,800 paid an- 
nually for rent in addition to the $90,000 
reported by OEO. Certainly à meaningful 
annual square foot cost figure should include 
all annual expenditures, not to mention 
$16,000 to settle leases of former tenants and 
some annually amortizing of the $345,549.51 
renovations. Who does Mr. Boutin think he 
fools by citing such glib and misleading 
figures? 

In Summary, the poverty program has 
spent $345,549.51 renovating a rundown hotel 
worth about $250,000. A corporation, whose 
then president is a leading West Virginia 
Democrat, receives $94,800 per year profit 
on property worth $250,000. That is a pov- 
erty profit of 38 percent a year. An OEO of- 
ficial described the Charleston Women's Job 
Corps arrangement as “the very best deal 
that could be gotten.” The taxpayers might 
be justified in asking "the best deal for 
whom?’ 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, April 20, 
1966] 

No. 16: THE KANAWHA HOTEL—A LOGICAL 

CHOICE? 


Congressman ALBERT H. Quire pointed out 
today more errors in the March 23 testimony 
of Bernard L. Boutin, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. Boutin was 
testifying before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Poverty of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee, 

Congressman QUIE was attempting to learn 
more about a feasibility study that had been 
conducted to determine if the run-down 
Kanawha Hotel in downtown Charleston, 
West Virginia, was suitable for a Women’s 
Job Corps Center. 

The engineer who conducted the feasibil- 
ity survey twice said that it was not suit- 
able—and was fired for his trouble. The 
Kanawha Hotel was leased from the Ka- 
nawha Hotel Corp., whose president was An- 
gus Peyton, West Virginia Commerce Com- 
missioner and unsuccessful 1964 Democratic 
candidate for the State Senate. 

Boutin was just one of three OEO officials 
that Congressman Quire questioned about the 
feasibility study. He also asked Benetta B 
Washington, of OEO’s Women’s Centers Di- 
vision, who had conducted the study, She 
said it was OEO's own engineers. Congress- 
man um asked Milton Fogelman, OEO con- 
tracting officer, who had conducted the 
feasibility study. Fogelman said it was Con- 
solidated American Services, He was right. 
Boutin's version came out like this: 

Mr, Boutin: Survey for this was done by 
GSA for us. The facilities that were cars- 
fully looked at was the Ruffner Hotel, the 
Holley Hotel, the hotel in question, the 
Daniel Boone Hotel and the Holiday Inn 
Hotel,” 

The “hotel in question” was, of course, the 
run-down Kanawha. 

Congressman QU had charged earlier that 
selection of the Kanawha Hotel, coupled with 
the $94,800 annual rental and the fantastic 
cost of rehabilitation which mounted the 
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first-year cost of the site to at least 
$477,839.76, “implies political favoritism.” 

(Boutin also testified before the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee that the first-year cost figures 
advanced by Congressman QUIE were inaccu- 
rate. Subsequent investigation showed that 
Congressman aum was right—Boutin 
wrong.) 

As in the case of the cost figures, Boutin's 
testimony that several sites were “carefully 
looked at“ appears to be inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

In order to determine what, if any, alter- 
natives were considered for the location of 
the Charleston Women's Job Corps Center, 
Congressman Quire had the minority investi- 
gator of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee make a 
check, with the following results: 

On March 28, 1966, Mrs. Mary Lee Crowley, 
owner of the Holley Hotel on Quarrier Street 
in Charleston, said that at no time did she 
consider leasing the Holley Hotel to the 
Office’ of Economic Opportunity or its con- 
tractor, Packard Bell Electronics Corp. She 
recalled that early in 1965 a representative of 
Packard Bell called on her and asked if she 
would be interested in leasing the hotel as 
a Women's Job Corps Center. Mrs, Crowley 
told this man that she was interested in sell- 
ing the hotel, but not in leasing it. She re- 
membered that his manner was abrupt and 
her conversation with him was less than five 
minutes. To her knowledge, no surveys or 
studies of the Holley Hotel were made by 
Packard Bell, OEO, or General Services Ad- 
ministration, which Boutin claimed made 
some studies for the OEO program. 

Also on March 28, 1966, Mr. Joe Reiser. 
Assistant Manager of the Daniel Boone Hotel 
at Washington and Capitol Streets in 
Charleston, said that to his knowledge no 
studies or surveys of the Daniel Boone Hotel 
were made by Packard Bell, GSA or OEO in 
contemplation of a Women's Job Corps site. 
He said no approach or offer had been made 
to the Daniel Boone management by any 
representative of these organizations. On 
April 6, 1966, Mr. Reiser said he had been in 
contact with Mr. Roger S. Creel, General 
Manager of the Daniel Boone, who had been 
vacationing in Miami, Florida. Mr. Creel 
confirmed that at no time was any offer made 
to the Daniel Boone management regarding 
the Women's Job Corps Center and to his 
knowledge no studies or surveys of the hotel 
had been made for that purpose. 

On April 6; 1966, Mr. Lyman Stanton, 
President and General Manager of the Holi- 
day Inn Hotel on Kanawha Boulevard in 
Charleston, told the same story. He said 
that no approach or offer had been made in 
regard to the Women's Job Corps Center site 
and to his knowledge no studies or surveys of 
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On’ March 30, 1966, Mr. Vincent Chaney, 
Charleston attorney who had represented the 
Ruffner Hotel for years prior to the sale of 
the building on February 1, 1966, said that to 
his knowledge no action had been taken in 
any way by Packard Bell or OEO in consider- 
ation of the Ruffner Hotel as a Job Corps 
site. -His statement was affirmed by Mr. R. 
G. Lilly, Sr., Charleston attorney and princi- 
pal stockholder of the family-owned Ruffner 
Hotel prior to its sale. 

Mr, Lilly said, however, that in 1965, when 
he learned that a Women’s Job Corps Center 
had been planned for Charleston, he was in- 
terested but was never approached. 

Had he been approached, Mr. Lilly said, 
he would have been very interested in leas- 
ing the Ruffner Hotel as a Women’s Job 
Corps Center for much less than the $94,800 
annual rental on the Kanawha Hotel. 

Mr, Lilly described the Ruffner Hotel as a 
six-story buil with basement and pent- 
house which includes about 170 bedrooms. 
He said the hotel has been leased to the 
Millner Co. of Detroit, Michigan, during the 
past three years under an arrangement where 
the hotel owners received 17 per cent of the 
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income. This resulted in the follow- 
ing approximate incomes to the hotel: 1965— 
$21,000; 1964—$18,000; and 1963—$14,000. 
Under the terms of the lease, the Ruffner 
Hotel paid taxes and insurance on the build- 
ing and its furniture. 

Under the Kanawha Hotel-Packard Bell 
lease, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
pays taxes and insurance on the hotel and its 
furniture, as well as furniture storage. 

“It seems apparent from these figures that 
Mr. Lilly would have been glad, as he has 
said, to lease the Ruffner Hotel for much 
less than $94,800 a year,” Congressmen QUIE 
said in a speech on the House Floor today. 
“Based on information furnished by responsi- 
ble Charleston hotel representatives, it is 
apparent to me the Kanawha Hotel was the 
only site considered.” 

“This is in addition to the errors I pointed 
out previously in Mr. Boutin’s testimony be- 
fore the Ad Hoc Subcommittee,” Congress- 
man QU said. “As far as I am concerned, 
so Many errors of such a basic and grave 
nature are enough to discredit Mr. Boutin’s 
entire testimony. This is another example 
of the chaotic and make-it-up-as-you-go ad- 
ministration that seems to be so much a part 
of every-day operations at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.” 


I also say that at St. Petersburg the 
rental of this property for 18 months was 
more than the appraised value. In ad- 
dition, it was poorly located in a resi- 
dential community for the elderly, a poor 
selection, and there was a necessity to 
close the camp after only 42 graduates 
with a cost of $39,205 per graduate: 


{Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, May 13, 
1966] 


No. 25: ROCKING CHAIR VERSUS Rock AND 
ROLL, OR COMMUNITY RELATION ATROCITIES 
In St. PETERSBURG, FLA. 


(To be delivered from the floor of the House 
of Representatives by Hon, CHARLES E. 
GOODELL) 

Mr. Speaker, a first requirement in suc- 
cessful operation of a Job Corps center is 
good community relations. In St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, Job Corps officials have acted 
out a textbook version of how not to pro- 
mote good community relations. In April, 
1965, they opened a Women’s Job Corps Cen- 
ter in the Hotel Huntington in a quiet area 
surrounded by residential dwellings for re- 
tired people. The rental of the Hotel Hunt- 
ington for 18 months totalled more than its 
appraised value. Community resistance and 
resentment were overwhelming. At the time 
an OEO spokesman, referring to Women’s 
Job Corps Centers, said, “The St. Petersburg 
Center is the first. If any mistakes have 
been made, the responsibility is mine and I 
will learn from them," 

After one year, OEO had graduated 42 en- 
rollees from the St. Petersburg Center at a 
cost of $1,646,601, averaging $39,205 per grad- 
uate. The monthly cost of the St. Peters- 
burg facilities is by far the highest of any 
Women’s Job Corps Center in the country. 

Training and classroom facilities were 
spread over four separate locations in St. 
Petersburg, and the Pinellas County School 
Board, the Center's sponsor, has been locked 
in continuous struggle and controversy with 
OEO, causing them now to terminate their 
contract. 

Having blundered so disastrously in their 
selection of the Huntington site and in pro- 
moting good community relations in this 
first Job Corps operation, OEO has now dem- 
onstrated their “new look” in community re- 
lations and demonstrated how they have 
learned from past mistakes. On May 4, with 
great gusto, OEO announced the Center will 
be moved to the old luxury Soreno Hotel 
under a 14-month contract for $3.1 million. 
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Amazed local officials lost no time in re- 
acting. On May 10, the St. Petersburg City 
Council passed an ordinance precluding the 
use of the Soreno Hotel for a Job Corps Cen- 
ter. On May 11, the School Board refused 
to extend the current contract for use of 
school facilities. Protests rose from every 
corner, including community businessmen 
and planners who found the Job Corps loca- 
tion in direct contradiction of redevelopment 
and rehabilitation plans for that area of 
the city. The Governor has indicated he 
will try to veto the project. 

It would appear that Job Corps officials 
have leapt from the frying pan into the fire, 
and they owe Congress and the people of St. 
Petersburg some explanations: 

(1) Did any community officials agree to 
the Soreno Hotel location before it was an- 
nounced? 

(2) Could the dreamers at OEO come up 
with any location that would cause more 
community disruption in St. Petersburg? 

(3) What possible basis did they have for 
selecting a community like St. Petersburg 
for a Job Corps site in the first place? 

(4) What accounts for the apparent ob- 
session at OEO to rejuvenate old hotels in 
unsuitable locations? 

(5) Under present policies can they hold 
out any hope to the American taxpayers that 
they will ever get their cost per Job Corps 
graduate down to as low as $20,000, without 
counting dropouts as graduates? 

Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Congressman 
Quiz, and I are particularly affronted by Job 
Corps bungling because of our long-time 
sponsorship of the Job Corps approach, 
Three years before the War on Poverty, we 
proposed experimental skill centers for young 
people who need to be liberated from their 
immediate environment in order to respond 
to educational training. The Education and 
Labor Committee this week has rejected 
summarily a whole series of Republican 
amendments to tighten up Job Corps proce- 
dures and to counter the mass production 
psychology that still seems to prevail at OEO. 

Our 100-page Opportunity Crusade, as 
a complete substitute for the poverty war, 
would require proper planning, consultation 
with local officials and sensible economic 
management. It would direct Job Corps 
Officials by specific provision of law to ‘‘stimu- 
late formation of indigenous. community 
activity in areas surrounding Job Corps cen- 
ters to provide a friendly and adequate re- 
ception of enrollees in community life.” 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. In connection with 
the St. Petersburg Job Corps Center, I 
think it is appropriate to point out at 
this time that a Job Corps type of center 
was operated in St. Petersburg, Fla.— 
not in my district, but in the district of 
one of your colleagues. For about a year 
it had been a very successful program, 
It was not until the same contractor, 
which happened to be a member of the 
local school board, which is a Republican 
school board, moved the center volun- 
tarily from where they had been operat- 
ing it to the place where they were finally 
run out by public opinion that they got 
in trouble. 

Frankly, I do not think they would 
have gotten into trouble had it not been 
for unjustifiable and unwarranted criti- 
cism, emulating some cf it right here in 
this Congress, of the program. As I say, 
this is not in my district, but I visited 
the St. Petersburg Job Corps Center on 
a number of occasions. I talked with 
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enrollees there; I talked with the people 
running the program, Frankly, it was 
the national publicity, much of it gen- 
erated I think in political spite, which 
threw the St. Petersburg Job Corps Cen- 
ter into a tailspin. 

I regret very deeply that this injustice 
was done to these young women. They 
were severely hurt personally. The pro- 
gram was severely hurt. 

Mr. QUIE. I wish the gentleman 
would use some of his time for a spell, 
because we are going to be short on ours. 
I think you made your point, 

Mr. GIBBONS. I think I have, too. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield for a question only 
to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D: FORD. The gentle- 
man in the well has made reference now 
to the specific project carried out by 
Consolidated American Services, Inc. 
The CONGRESSIONAL -RECORD is replete 
with his references, 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is replete 
with the previous remarks, of the gentle- 
man about this. Also I called the at- 
tention of the House yesterday to Con- 
gressman Siack’s detailed reply. 

Mr. QUIE. What was Congressman 
SLack's detailed reply on? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. It is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. QUIE. I know about those on the 
Kanawha Hotel. Does he have one on 
ConAm also? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Yes, on 
April 25, beginning on page 892, there is 
a reply to the gentleman’s previous 
charges, On page 845 of the hearings, we 
had before our committee Mr. Boutin. 
He made this statement in response to a 
question by the gentleman in the well: 

Congressman Qum, the figures that were 
given to you and through you were put into 
the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD were inaccurate. 


Is the gentleman now relying on the 
figures that show in theofficial trans- 
cript of the hearings for the information 
that he is putting out today? Is the 
gentleman relying on the figures that he 
previously put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, which a representative of that 
company testified before our committee 
were inaccurate? 

Mr. QUIE. I made a further investi- 
gation, and I found out that Mr. Boutin 
was the one who was inaccurate. 

In fact, my first figures were conserva- 
tive. I had it checked thoroughly and 
found out what the situation was. I 
found out that OEO subsequently went to 
check on my figures and found them ac- 
curate. That is why they have not re- 
turned with any statement that said their 
figures were originally correct. My figure 
was $94,800 annual rent; Mr. Boutin said 
that was inaccurate, that it was really 
$90,000. He was the one who was in- 
accurate, not me. I checked the con- 
tract again which showed that it was 
$94,800. Anyone can read the contract 
and see that I was correct. I laid out 
the exact figures. I saw nothing in the 
rebuttal of the gentleman from West 
Virginia which disproved any of the facts 
which I gave. To date no one has dis- 
proved those facts. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I see 
no reason to take up the time of the gen- 
tleman in the well, because the gentle- 
man from Michigan has not read the two 
subsequent speeches that came after the 
statement of Mr. Boutin in the hearings, 
in which the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Qu] reports on the full investi- 
gation and what the facts were, which 
proved to be worse than his original al- 
legation. They have never been contra- 
dicted, since the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE] followed up for us on 
April 20, and thereafter gave the full 
facts of the investigation. 

Secondly, the gentleman from Florida 
and the gentleman from Michigan are 
talking about mixing up two entirely dif- 
ferent situations. The Kanawha Hotel 
has nothing to do with Consolidated 
American Services, that is, ConAm. 
ConAm was an entirely different poverty 
million-dollar contract. I made a speech 
on. this in August and I followed up on it 
yesterday. It has absolutely nothing to 
do with the Kanawha Hotel. 

Mr. QUIE. ‘With this exception, the 
ConAm surveyed the Kanawha Hotel. 

Mr. GOODELL: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Part of the reference 
that was in the Kanawha Hotel dispute 
was that ConAm had made a survey at 
the Kanawha Hotel, but the facts did 
not have anything to do with ConAm. 
The facts were developed by investiga- 
tors as to what the facts were in the run- 
down Kanawha Hotel. 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe the gentleman who just 
spoke is obviously the one who has not 
read the Recorp, because he says the 
statements made by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] are answered on 
the 25th of April, 5 days later, by 
Congressman SLACK. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman would 
read the comments of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Stack] he does 
not in any way claim my facts are incor- 
rect. 

Until I find somebody from OEO who 
can prove that my facts are incorrect, 
they stand as they are. I know they are 
correct, because we did the kind of thor- 
ough investigation that should have been 
done by our committee. So I will yield 
no further on this point, unless someone 
can come forward with some facts. 
There is no use haranguing the situa- 
tion. 

A serious situation regarding the high 
cost of Job Corps facilities is found in 
the subcommittee report of October 27, 
1965, signed by majority and minority 
investigators: 

Mr. McManus (the Community Relations 
Chief) also estimated on October 20th that 
Atterbury’s total cost during its initial 18 
months of operation would be approximately 
$5,000,000 more than the original grant of 
$10,828,000. He ascribed half of the pro- 
jected increase to rehabilitation and con- 
struction costs which would amount to 
$3,000,000 instead of the estimated $500,000. 


This, I might note, is a 500-percent in- 
crease in cost. I will point out here about 
the excessive salaries. 

Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

I understood that to be an invitation 
to come forward with some facts. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I will yield for some facts. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I would 
simply like to call the gentleman’s at- 
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tention to the record of the hearings and 
to ask once again whether, in making 
the accusations he now makes, he relies 
upon the figures in our hearings, here 
branded as inaccurate, or whether he re- 
lies on something other than the figures 
elicited during the hearings. 

Mr. QUIE. I repeat to the gentleman, 
if he misunderstood me before, that the 
statement of Mr. Boutin was incorrect 
and inaccurate. The gentleman can call 
him and find out for himself, or he can 
call the OEO and find out for himself. 
They will tell the gentleman Boutin’s 
figures were inaccurate. 

One would tend to believe a person in 
Boutin’s position, so I subsequently in- 
vestigated further and put into the Rrc- 
orD accurate statements as to what the 
situation was, finding not only that Bou- 
tin was inaccurate but that I had used 
conservative figures previously. 

Let me proceed. 

The excessive salaries which have 
been paid to urban Job Corps employees 
have resulted in extraordinary expense 
and the proselyting of personnel from 
existing school systems and from other 
public services. We pointed out in the 
memorandums the various Job Corps 
centers and the salaries people are re- 
ceiving now as compared to the salaries 
they received prior to being employed by 
the Job Corps centers. 

We heard in testimony before the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education that 
there are similar facilities for $2,000 or 
$3,000 per annum, with 85-percent place- 
ment, even taking Job Corps rejectees in 
residential vocational schools, 

I will insert at this point in the Rec- 
orp—and I will ask permission when we 
go into the House—a chart taken from 
the Education and Labor testimony, and 
excerpts from the testimony of Mr. Don 
Watson, the director of the Mahoning 
Valley School in Vienna, Ohio, in which 
he lays out the good job being done in 
this program. 

The material referred to follows: 


Breakdown of training costs (includes capital outlay and cost of equipment) 


Project i Trainees 

approved 
13 . — SA — — 640 
5111-(1-4 AU 95 
sise tiiän: at 805 
6128-(1-4) stan 95 
7 AA 1, 660 


Average 
8 cost “a 
tal 2 pupil? 

$2, 129, 318 $2, 479 
193, 48: 2, 150 
70, 612 2, 522 
2. 332, 804 2, 800 
271, 005 2, 533 
4,997, 222 2, 607 


1 These are the code names for various vocational programs, 


2 Costs indicated are approved amounts and not 5 amounts expended. 


Mr, Don WATSON, DIRECTOR, MAHONING 
> -VALLEY SCHOOL, VENICE, OHIO 

When we discuss our placement figure of 
80 to 85 per cent, people say, “Well, yes, but 
the employment situation is very good right 
now, this is not a true evaluation”. Maybe 
it is but I think it is necessary to point 
out fact that these 400-some disadvan- 
taged boys that we have were part, in many 
cases were part of that 4 per cent that were 
still unemployed, They were unemployed 
when they came to us, and they are getting 
jobs now. 

In our guidance service we have, of course, 
orientation and testing. We feel it is very 


important to get them into the right spot, 
get the square pegs in the square holes. We 
have met with very little resistance of getting 
boys to go into the vocational area, They 
all want to do what they have the best 
chance of succeeding in. Our counseling 
service, the guidance department serves—it 
is on a consolidated basis to the training, 
housing, groups or individuals. 

In other words, they make it a point to 
know as much about each individual case as 
they can in order that they might help us to 
better design a p: that will meet their 
needs. The results of the residential voca- 
tional program—before I hit on that, the 


3 Average costs are based on figures in col. 3 which reflect trainees actually enrolled. 


matter of service under the guidance pro- 
gram, our work-study program, Section 13, 
P.L. 88-210. 

Now many of our students do not receive 
a training allowance. If they have not been 
out of school for a full year, they are not 
eligible for a training allowance. -If they are 
16, they aren’t eligible. If they turn 22 when 
in the program, they are not eligible. The 
first year we noticed that we had quite a few 
boys dropping out because they said they 
could not afford to stay, they had financial 
obligations, We have used the work-study 
program the second year. We have had very 
few—I can’t recall when we had a boy that 
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dropped out for financial reasons. We have 

them performing such tasks as custodial 

work; good service, grounds keeping, cleri- 

cal—this sort of thing, at a dollar and a 

quarter an hour. It has been a tremendous 

help. 
a * . * . 

Some of the state people wonder how we 
buy parts for these automobiles, but I can 
assure you they are strictly by the students 
themselves. As far as the cost of the pro- 
gram, Dr. Shoemaker hit on this very briefly 
on page 24. In the testimony you will find 
a breakdown of every project that has been 
approved since the school started. 

The number of trainees, the total aver- 
age for every one, is right now $2,607. We 
think this is very economical, I have been 
questioned on this locally. That is pretty 
expensive. It is. We could do it in the 
public schools, at the high school level, for 
one-fifth or one-sixth of this. But it has 
not been done.. It is necessary to do it now. 
It becomes more expensive to do it this way. 
Even at that price that you mentioned 
earlier, Mr. Chairman, the taxpayers will, 
I think—this is a good investment, because 
they will join us as taxpayers. It has been 
estimated within a period of three years 
they will pay back the investment and from 
then on it is profit; that they will be buying 
goods and paying taxes. 

* . * * . 

Mr. MEEDS. My com] nts to you and 
to your program, in fact to the vocational 
education system of the State of Ohio. I 
think you have a tremendously fine voca- 
tional educational system. 

Mr. Watson. Mr. Chairman, I left out one 
very important item, and those are the rec- 
ommendations, They are not exactly the 
same as Dr. Shoemaker and Dr. Ramsey’s. 
We do have a good working relationship, 
however. It is my recommendation, on 
page 34 of the testimony, that funds be 
made available for the construction and 
operation of the residential vocational 
schools as stipulated in Section 14, P.L. 
88-210. Number 2, that funds be authorized 
and. appropriated under P.L. 88-210 for the 
construction, equipping, operating of voca- 
tional schools throughout the country. 
Ohio is using all monies available. We see 
the results of a lack of vocational education 
offerings in public schools. 

And also I would recommend additional 
funds from the Vocational Education Act for 
the training of new vocational teachers and 
upgrading of present vocational instructors. 
This has been a very serious problem with 
us. We have fortunately been able to ac- 
quire a very competent staff, but we are 
losing them. We lost two this month to the 
Job Corps, because of the they 
have had here. We can’t afford to lose these 
people. 

The work-study program made possible 
through Section 13(b) continued on a 100 
per cent federal reimbursement basis, thus 
providing an effective tool in the struggle 
to prevent dropout. 

Mr. PERKINS. The two you lost to the Job 
Corps, was that because of better salaries? 

Mr. Watson, These were very dedicated 
people, but I am convinced you can buy 
dedication. I think this is exactly what 
happened. 

Mr. Forp. It is hard to make the payments 
on the family car and family home with 
dedication. 

Mr. Watson. Right. It was quite a bit 
higher salary. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Just in summary, if 
I may so state, Mr. Watson testified on 
July 12, 1966. We had a variety of other 
testimony from others as to the job be- 
ing done in the new area residence voca- 
tional program. Mr. Watson pointed out 
that the Mahoning Valley School in Ohio 
is a State-run school with Federal voca- 
tional education support. They incorpo- 
rate supportive services with a vocational 
training comparable to the Job Corps. 
They take Job Corps and in some in- 
stances Job Corps dropouts and rejects. 
They have an 80- to 85-percent place- 
ment figure upon graduation. The per 
enrollee cost per year is $2,607 as com- 
pared to the testimony we have on the 
Job Corps, which ranges from $9,000 to 
$12,000 per year cost per enrollee. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? i 

Mr, QUIE. I will yield just for one 
question, and after this I should like to 
complete my statement before I yield 
further. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The ques- 
tion is to the gentleman from New York. 
I understood him to be quoting from 
testimony taken on July 12, 1966. Since 
this bill left our committee on June 1, 
I wonder if the gentleman would tell us 
where and before whom this testimony 
was given? 

Mr. QUIE. I will say that the testi- 
mony was before the subcommittee of the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS]. 

Mr.GOODELL. The general Subcom- 
mittee on Education, of the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] on July 12. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I also wish 
to point out alarming instances of vio- 
lence involving Job Corps enrollees in 
Job Corps centers and neighboring 
towns and cities. This emphasizes the 
need for more discipline, for more effec- 
tive security, for more careful screening 
and selection of enrollees. 

We recognize that the program is de- 
signed to assist the disadvantaged youth, 
and we can expect incidents to occur. A 
large number of them will have had 
scrapes with the law before they came in. 

However, Congress did not intend the 
Job Corps centers to replace reforma- 
tories or to push out well-meaning and 
more ambitious youths because of fear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has again 
expired 


Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self an additional 5 minutes. 

I shall give some of the reasons for the 
discipline problems. These ought to be 
corrected. 

There are no background checks for 
criminal records. 

As a result of the speeding up of 
recruitment, in many cases they have 
had no health checks. 

Lastly, there has been no individual 
authority given to the camp directors 
themselves. We pointed out the inci- 
dents at Mountain Home, Idaho. After 
this Director Stoddard, of the Bureau of 
Land Management, responsible for that 
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particular camp, issued a memorandum 

giving his directors dismissal authority. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Mar. 2, 1966] 

OUST UNSUITABLE Bors, Stx JOB CORPS Units 
'TOLD—BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT ACTING 
ALSO To BAR FURTHER PROBLEM RECRUITS 

(By Orr Kelly) 

The directors of the six Job Corps Con- 
servation Centers operated by the Bureau of 
Land Management have been ordered to 
refuse to accept delivery of problem boys and 
to discharge “unsuitable” corpsmen. 

Charles H. Stoddard, director of the bureau, 
said he had held up the effective date of the 
order during negotiations with the Office of 
Economic Opportunities but that it would go 
into effect in a week, 

His order, issued in a teletype message Feb. 
24, is the first open break between OEO and 
the head of one of the many government 
agencies that operate the Job Corps camps. 
Many others, however, are reported to be as 
disturbed as Stoddard. 

Stoddard’s order, which was obtained by 
The Star from sources outside the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, said: 


DISCHARGES URGED 


“It is apparent from continuing incidents 
at your centers that poor screening of candi- 
dates for enrollment in the program has and 
is having a deleterious effect on the program. 
Additionally, your lack of authority to im- 
mediately dischargé unsuitable corpsmen has 
led to serious troubles in maintaining 
discipline, 

“For above reasons I direct you to review 
records you now have on your corpsmen and 
to discharge immediately any who show a 
history of serious and repeated offenses 
against persons or property, extreme sexual 
deviation, or emotional disturbances. 

“You will take this action without regard 
to procedures established by OEO when delay 
will cause overburdening of your staff, ad- 
verse community relations, escalation of dis- 
cipline problems with other corpsmen, or 
serious morale problems at your center. 


REJECTIONS ORDERED 


“As you receive additional new enrollees 
and adyance records indicate problems of the 
stature stated above, you will not accept 
delivery of corpsmen but will return them to 
their homes immediately. 

Should you be questioned from any 
source as to your authority to take the above 
actions, you will quote this communication 
from me.” 

Stoddard said the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, a part of the Interior Department, 
operates the six Job Corps Centers with 
money appropriated for that purpose. The 
centers have an enrollment of about 1,000 
youths, with a weekly turnover of about 5 
percent, he said. 

The OEO retains control over education, 
and discipline, he said, and all cases involy- 
ing major disciplinary action must be cleared 
with OEO in Washington. It is days and 
sometimes weeks, he said, before a decision 
comes back from Washington. 


SPECIFIC CASES SOUGHT 


Directors of the centers have been asked to 
send Stoddard reports of specific cases to 
back up his order giving them disciplinary 
authority. 

“I hope to have a good, tight case in a 
week or so,” he said. 

Stoddard said he had heard nothing di- 
rectly from OEO since his order went out, 
but “we've been talking to them for a year 
and getting nowhere.” 

One of Stoddard’s major complaints is that 
the OEO does not operate screening centers 
and the result has been that youths with 
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criminal records and serious emotional dis- 
turbances have caused serious problems at 
the Job Corps centers. y 

In a memorandum to Secretary of the In- 
terior Stewart L. Udall telling about his 
order, Stoddard said: 

“Over many years the BLM has bullt favor- 
able relations with communities in which 
our field operations are situated.... Assur- 
ance was given the public that youth who 
show a of serious and repeated 
offenses against persons or property would 
not be enrolled in the program. This has 
not been the case. 

“To illustrate this point, I cite the dif- 
ficulties experienced at our center at Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho, which was the subject of 
considerable discussion recently in the House 
of Representatives. 

“On Oct. 19, 1965, we were notified by the 
center director at Mountain Home that 18 
enrollees of a group of 37 scheduled for input 
at his center had criminal records, several 
with serious and repeated offenses. In spite 
of appeals from the center director and 
from the Departmental Job Corps staff, OEO 
proceeded with the scheduled input. One of 
these enrollees performed the stabbing which 
led to the recent notoriety at that center.” 

OTHER INCIDENTS CITED 

In a separate statement of the underlying 
reasons for his order, Stoddard cited a num- 
ber of other incidents and said: 

“This series of events need not have oc- 
curred, From the beginning the record will 
show that I have asked for disciplinary au- 
thority on the part of center director who is 
in the final analysis as responsible for his 
camp as the captain of his ship. 

“Furthermore, I have exhausted every 
channel of communication to urge OEO to 
establish reception centers as a means of 

misfits, outfitting, providing medi- 
cal examinations and adequate orientation 
prior to arrival at camp . 

Many people in the national conserva- 
tion movement who worked strongly for the 
passage of the Antipoverty Act did so only 
because the Youth Conservation Corps pro- 
gram was an integral part of it. They are 
deeply concerned over the failure to date, and 
‘wish to see corrective action taken im- 
mediately. 

POORER QUALITY DUE 

But in December the federal conserva- 
tion agency liaison people were told that the 
enrollee input would be of poorer quality 
than previously and that boys not capable 
of meeting Urban Center standards would 
go to Conservation Centers. If these moves 
were not calculated to ruin the program this 
could be their only result. 

“If OEO will establish Reception Centers 
and delegate adequate disciplinary author- 
ity to Job Corps camp directors, these easily 
preventable situations will not occur. As 
soon as this is done, I will be glad to reseind 
my order of Feb. 24. Furthermore, I will 
request a leave of absence from the Secre- 
tary of Interior to direct this program into 
& successful operation.” 

The Bureau operates Job Corps Centers at 
Kingman, Ariz., Mountain Home, Idaho, An- 
telope Mesa, Ney., Fort Vannoy and Tilla- 
mook, Ore,, and Castle Valley, Utah. 

Other centers are operated by, Interior's 
Bureau of Reclamation, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, National Park Service, 
and Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Department 
of Agriculture’s Forest Service and the Cali- 
fornia Resources Agency. 


Later he was overruled, but he said: 

It is apparent from continuing incidents 
at those centers that poor screening of can- 
didates for enrollment in the corps is hay- 
ing a deliterious effect and additionally its 
lack of authority to discharge has led to 
serious trouble in maintaining discipline. 


So what we have done in our substi- 

tute, the Opportunity Crusade Act, is to 
set up guidelines on which OEO shall 
operate. We specify the kind of language 
which will eliminate the difficulty we 
have seen to date in the Job Corps cen- 
ters because of the lack of discipline and 
screening. 
The last point I want to make on the 
Job. Corps, Mr. Chairman, is the very 
spotty procedure and poor job being done 
in the placement of youth after gradua- 
tion. As has been stated now by the Di- 
rector himself, the costs are something 
over $9,000 per enrollee. You would 
think with this kind of an investment 
they would keep track of the individuals 
who have graduated, but we could find 
no good information on the enrollees and 
what happened to them afterward. 
Many of them have not been able to get 
jobs or have been placed in jobs inferior 
to those that they had been trained for 
and even inferior to those that they had 
before entering the Job Corps. We re- 
ceived the graduation figures, and I 
would say they are discouraging. For 
instance, the lists given to us at Camp 
Custer indicate that 354 enrollees grad- 
uated prior to July 1, 1966. Of those 48 
have been confirmed as placed. Of the 
remaining 306, they have been referred 
to the regional office for placement and 
nothing is known about their employ- 
ment status. Now, can we be assured 
that this regional office made plans for 
employing those boys after costing the 
taxpayer an average of $9,120 per grad- 
uate at that camp? Are they in the same 
unemployed state now as they were be- 
fore the Job Corps experience? 

I refer you to a letter from Dr. O. J. 
Baker, the director of the Camp Gary 
Center, who stated that of 855 of the 
1,273 graduates about whom they had 
no information since being sent home 
for regional placement 

Due to the delayed organization of the 
regional organizations, the feedback is not 
complete of the corpsmen referred to other 
States for employment. 


Now, we need to do something to help 
these young men and women to find jobs 
to be placed in what they are qualified 
for. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to commend my 
good friend in the well, the gentleman 
from my neighboring State of Minnesota, 
for the outstanding, sincere, and dedi- 
cated job he has done over the past many 
months in examining the intricacies and 
mismanagement of this whole poverty 
setup. The gentleman in the well, I 
think everybody realizes, is sincerely in- 
terested in finding a way to make this 
program more responsive to the needs 
of those people who must have help. 
Some of the amendments that have been 
offered in the committee, largely through 
the work of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUE], and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Goopet1], and 
others on our side of the aisle, are very 
commendable—particularly the one to 
put poverty personnel under the Hatch 
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Act to protect against partisan political 
activity being financed in the name of 
welfare. There is one further amend- 
ment that I think we should look over in 
the House and add to this bill if we are 
sincerely interested in fighting poverty. 
This is one that I often suggested to limit 
administrative expenses to not more than 
10 percent of the funds appropriated for 
the program. On most any kind of a 
program in the field of welfare they can 
hold their administrative expenses down 
to far less than that. Most of them run 
around 1 or 2 percent. By “administra- 
tive expense” I mean salaries and ex- 
pense items of the people who are run- 
ning. the program and not teachers’ 
Salaries or payments to the poverty 
stricken. 

I am referring only to the people who 
do the administrative tasks and their 
expenses. This amendment, along with 
the Hatch Act coverage would do more 
than anything else to remove this pro- 
gram from being subject to waste and 
politics. I hope to offer this amendment 
or that someone on the committee will 
offer this amendment. However, I did 
want to take this brief moment now to 
inform the House about this amendment 
and to commend my friend in the well 
for the outstanding job he has done for 
all Americans for these many, many 
months. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr, Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from North Dakota and I will say with 
the understanding that there will be no 
cutting off of debate, that the gentle- 
man from North Dakota should have an 
opportunity to offer his amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr.. FRELINGHUYSEN. I simply 
want to add my commendation to that 
which has been made of the gentleman 
from Minnesota. The questions he has 
raised in his discussion here are serious 
questions and the criticisms which he 
has made are telling. What disturbs me 
about the nature of this debate—and we 
are now well into our second day of de- 
bate—is the conspiracy of silence which 
seems to have developed. 

The proponents of this particular com- 
mittee bill seem determined not to talk 
about the inadequacies of the program as 
it is presently being operated. They 
failed to do this in the committee, They 
failed to take a good look at how the 
program has developed and where its 
weaknesses were, and what could be done 
to correct those weaknesses. Therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, the same criticism can be 
leveled now. Instead of accepting the 
valid criticism which the gentleman 
from Minnesota has made, they simply 
ignored it, apparently in an effort to 
obstruct the true facts in regard to this 
program, a program which everyone 
knows is not operating in an efficient 
manner. 

Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 minute for the purpose of 
answering the remarks of the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 
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Mr, Chairman, these are the same old 
charges that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quite] and the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] have 
issued in some 35 or 40 so-called anti- 
poverty memorandums that really were 
sort of glorified press releases by which 
they have tried to hack this program to 
pieces. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
speech that has been made here on the 
floor today which has not been pointed 
out, before, and which has not already 
been answered by responsible people, and 
that includes the remarks that were 
made by the gentleman from New Jersey 
[ Mr, FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I want to yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA]. 
I believe I fully answered you. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield to me, since he used my 
name? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman would withhold 
that request for a moment, I would like 
to help him out a little bit. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a little 
unfair to accuse our friends on the 
minority side of “bringing up all the old 
charges again.” Indeed, they have not 
done that. It is true, many of the 
charges they have brought up are old 
familiar friends to all of us, polished by 
the frequency of their use, and become, 
like an old slipper, almost comfortable 
from age alone. But they have not 
brought them all up. One old charge 
has been strangely absent from the re- 
marks of the minority Members in this 
debate. I have waited for it, but my 
patience has gone thus far unrewarded. 

I refer to the old charge, leveled so 
often by my colleagues from the other 
side of the aisle, that the program lacks 
coordination. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, heard that 
accusation from minority Members time 
after time, in season and out, in the com- 
mittee, in the corridors, in the cafeterias, 
and in the cloakrooms. But I have not 
heard it on the floor. I suppose the rea- 
son for this strange silence is the unfor- 
tunate fact that the Republican pro- 
posal would have the effect of doing away 
with whatever coordination has yet been 
achieved. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, would 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. In just a 
moment I shall yield to my able friend 
from New York, but I trust he will bear 
with me while I finish this statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the “opportunity cru- 
sade” or whatever it is called, that the 
minority has promised to offer as a sub- 
stitute for the war on poverty, takes each 
and every one of these important OEO 
programs and scatters tt.em among exist- 
ing agencies, leaving no coordination 
whatever. 
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Mr. Chairman, one of the ideas for set- 
ting up an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—one of the central concepts be- 
hind the entire war on poverty—was to 
achieve coordination of existing pro- 
grams, including those involved in this 
act, and others, so that all of the re- 
sources of this Government may be better 
brought to bear upon the problems of the 
poor. I think this is fundamentally 
sound, and our difficulty has been that 
we have had too little coordination. So 
while absolving our Republican col- 
leagues from mentioning all the old 
charges, I shall help complete the cata- 
log by bringing up the one they had 
thus far been so silent about. 

But at the same time that I air this 
old charge, I want to point out that the 
legislation before the House today goes 
a long way toward meeting it. 

Let us examine some of the specific 
things this bill does to achieve greater 
coordination. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had something 
to do with the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and manpower training 
programs generally, and I would like to 
point out that this is one area in which 
minority and majority agree there has 
not been enough coordination in the 
past. 

Let us examine what we have done in 
the bill before us today to make such 
coordination more feasible. 

First, this bill amends section 201 of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, by directing the Secretary of 
Labor to “coordinate and provide for 
combinations of programs to be pursued 
concurrently or sequentially, under this 
act—the Manpower Development and 
Training Act—with programs under 
other Federal acts—such as the Economic 
Opportunity Act—where the purposes of 
this act would be accomplished thereby.” 

This language, Mr. Chairman, opens 
up the many Manpower Development 
Training Act programs, which have 
proven their utility, to coordination with 
programs under this war on poverty, and, 
in fact, makes it the unmistakable pub- 
lic policy of the United States that such 
coordination shall be undertaken. This 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, is a clear and 
direct response to the repeated sugges- 
tions we have had on all sides for co- 
ordination and cooperation in this area. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I will 
yield to the gentleman after I finish my 
statement. 

We have amended section 203(c) of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act, relating to the payment of train- 
ing allowances for the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act trainees to en- 
able young people who have completed 
a stint in the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
to go directly to training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act, 
and to do without suffering a substantial 
reduction in income. As the law now 
reads, youths 17 years or older who have 
not had 2 years’ attachment to the work 
force are eligible for the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act training only 
in certain cases, and if eligible may re- 
ceive training allowances of not more 
than $20 per week. The amendment al- 
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lows youths who have completed the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps training to be 
referred to the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and to receive a train- 
ing allowance equal to the average un- 
employment compensation weekly allow- 
ance, This amendment also allows the 
reference of such young people outside 
the 25-percent youth quota otherwise 
established by the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. These amend- 
ments will make it possible for the initial 
work of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
to be continued and brought to fruition 
by the highly successful work of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
program. 

In title V of the Poverty Act, as 
amended by this bill, the Director is au- 
thorized to transfer funds to the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
so that he may fund projects designed 
essentially to enable persons now on wel- 
fare to become employable. In order to 
bring the work experience and work 
training activities of title V under the 
same expert direction that is now exer- 
cised over the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and other Federal 
training programs, the Secretary of 
Labor is delegated administrative re- 
sponsibilities for such programs, while 
the provision of supporting services re- 
mains the responsibility of the Secretary 
of HEW. To quote from the committee 
report: 

Work and training without supportive 
services will be wasted upon the persons 
title V was designed to help. Services 
without the completion of the training-em- 
ployment cycle will merely duplicate the 
ongoing welfare system. The coordination 
so essential to the success of title V is fos- 
tered both by structurally intertwining title 
V and MDTA section 251 and by giving the 
Secretary of HEW the ultimate control of 
the purse. 


The bill before us contains other pro- 
visions to assure coordination and to as- 
sure the maximum use of the existing 
experience of the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare in 
areas where the war on poverty needs 
them, and where their participation can 
be most effectively used. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, while this 
bill is not solely concerned with achiey- 
ing coordination among existing agen- 
pre: this is a major thrust of the legisla- 

on. 

In the opinion of your committee, such 
coordination is necessary for more eco- 
nomical and, of greater importance, for 
more effective action in the Nation’s 
struggle against the curse of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, let me 
quote, from the committee report, the 
following remarks, which I call to the 
special attention of the House: 

The committee and its war on poverty task 
force devoted considerable attention to the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. We have con- 
cluded the program should be strengthened 
and its authorization considerably increased. 
Even with these improvements, close coor- 
dination with training programs under the 
Manpower Development and Training Act as 
well as utilization of remedial education and 
other services available under the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act will be 
necessary if the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is to reach:a significant portion of the young 
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people of America who need the training, 
work experience and earnings it furnishes. 


The key word in that paragraph, Mr. 
Chairman, is “coordination.” The war 
on poverty, as indeed it must, cuts across 
traditional lines of departmental juris- 
diction and across traditional lines of 
professional expertise. It is not a welfare 
program, though many of the techniques 
of the welfare worker are needed. It is 
not purely a job training program, 
though job training is central to it. It is 
not a program to provide employment, 
though it cannot be denied that the find- 
ing of jobs for the poor is essential to 
eliminating poverty. 

The need for coordination has been 
recognized on all sides. Indeed, some of 
the most eloquent pleas for greater coor- 
dination in this area have been made 
in previous debates by gentlemen on the 
other side of the aisle—pleas which have 
been persuasive to me and to many of 
my Democratic colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, how much 
time does each side have? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] has 1 hour 
and 34 minutes, and the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qu] has 1 hour and 
2 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I will wait 
for the gentleman from Florida to yield 
time on his side. 

Mr.GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. Joetson]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chariman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1966. 

In 1964, when -President Johnson 
courageously called for a declaration of 
war on poverty, he was immediately re- 
ceived by Republican opposition cries of 
“election-year gimmick” and other argu- 
ments that such a poverty program re- 
sembled a “hodgepodge” of old programs 
that would do little to solve the causes of 
poverty. 

Nonetheless, responsible Democratic 
Congressmen joined with their Presi- 
dent in fighting poverty and appro- 
priated almost 81 billion—$947.5 mil- 
lion—with which to carry on the fight. 

In its second year against poverty, 
Congress allocated an expenditure of $1.5 
billion. 

Now, for its third year of operation, 
the antipoverty program is scheduled to 
receive $1.7 billion—less than a 8200 
million increase over the amount ap- 
proved last year. 

No one can reasonably deny that the 
current funds are insufficient to ade- 
quately fight the war against poverty. 
Those who have seen the statistics of 
deprivation know this is an inadequate 
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appropriation. But, moreover, the vic- 
tims of poverty know it. 

In the past few days we have seen at 
least three worthy projects from north- 
ern New Jersey alone disapproved be- 
cause of a lack of funds. Undoubtedly 
many other worthy projects would fall 
victim to the questionable economizing 
tactics of the poverty program op- 
ponents. 

We can easily predict that the war on 
poverty is facing even harder days ahead. 
Already, the drain of money caused by 
other equally critical demands—such as 
the Vietnam war—are competing for 
priority with our domestic war on pov- 
erty. Currently, this Government is 
spending at least $12 billion on the Viet- 
nam war. This is a war that in 1 month 
cost our Government a sum equal to 
what is now proposed for an entire year 
of waging the other war—the war on 
poverty. 

There are those critics of the poverty 
program who say this is too much of a 
drain on our national economy. Let me 
remind them that if we in Congress ap- 
prove the administration’s budget re- 
quests for 1967, the total would be about 
$112.8 billion. Of this total, $1.7 billion 
is being asked to fight poverty. This, 
keep in mind, approaches a meager 1 per- 
cent of the total budget. 

Even more telling is the fact that the 
amount being authorized by the current 
legislation is shamefully less than one- 
half of 1 percent of the gross national 
product. It is a tragic indictment 
against our society if we cannot or will 
not reinvest in people even 1 percent of 
an economy spending $732 billion a year. 

I plead with my colleagues to join with 
those forward-looking Members of the 
House who intend to give more substance 
and meaning to accomplish the lofty ob- 
jectives to which most Americans sub- 
scribe, 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for the 
purpose of clarifying the Recorp very 
briefly? 

Mr. JOELSON. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman very briefly? 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like just to continue very 
briefly the colloquy with the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara], 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not think I would 
want to yield—the gentleman will have 
his own time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that a 
quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will withdraw my point of order 
if the gentleman from New Jersey will 
yield for the clarification of the RECORD. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not interested in entering into any bar- 
gaining with the gentleman from New 
Jersey. If you wish to pursue your point 
of order, you may do so. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I wish to 
pursue the point of order, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and four members are present, a quorum. 
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The gentleman from New Jersey is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a very 
brief inquiry to clarify the record? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield for that 
purpose. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman. I should just like, in relation 
to Mr. O’Hara’s statement, to point out 
that the minority has argued for coordi- 
nation, and specifically I, as others, of- 
fered an amendment to section 603(c) on 
page 29 of the committee print that re- 
quires maximum coordination of pro- 
grams and activities authorized by this 
act. If Mr. O’Hara is not here, would not 
Mr. Grssons comment on that? 

Mr. JOELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for his “clarification” and I yield 
no further. 

I rise in order to discuss the charges 
made mostly by those on the Republican 
side of the aisle that this is an inflation- 
ary bill. We are dealing with a sub- 
stantial amount of money, $1,700 million. 
But I would point out to the Republican 
side of the aisle that last week we passed 
a bill providing $4 billion for public 
works, and there were only 25 dissenting 
votes in the entire House of Representa- 
tives. I happened to be one of them. 

I do not know why it is that we be- 
come concerned about inflation only 
when we are trying to do something for 
the poor, the disadvantaged, and the 
dispossessed. Last week I did not hear 
one word from the great economizers, 
even when we had unbudgeted items in 
the districts of the great economizers. 
The silence was deafening. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a correction of the 
record? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield for that pur- 
pose, 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Davis] constantly offered 
amendments on the very basis that they 
were unbudgeted, and no response was 
forthcoming from the gentleman’s side 
of the aisle at all and, I regret to say, no 
response from this side. Nevertheless the 
effort was made. 

Mr. JOELSON. That is the point I 
am trying to make. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOELSON. Not at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. . The gentleman de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. JOELSON. I seem to have struck 
a very sensitive nerve. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Will the gentleman 
from New Jersey kindly inform the House 
whether there were any items in that 
bill, known as the pork barrel bill, that 
would benefit Members on the other side 
of the aisle? 

Mr. JOELSON. Oh, definitely. of 
course, I never engage in personalities, 
but some of the great economizers had 
unbudgeted items in their districts, and 
they were silent. They were submissive, 
and they were tranquilized. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not yield any 
further. 

I would like to point out that what we 
are doing now is embarking on a new 
concept, a fight against poverty. And 
naturally there are going to be errors. 
There will be trials and improvisations. 
But the minority report, in the typical 
minority fashion, was negative. It high- 
lighted every unfortunate thing that 
happened, without ever saying anything 
good about the program. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. JOELSON. I do not yield any 
further to anybody. 

When we spend $5 billion for space, 
we have our failures. Only last week, 
Surveyor bumped its nose on the moon. 
That cost us probably millions of dollars. 
The American public shrugged and said, 
“We have got to expect these things when 
we engage in forays into new frontiers.” 

I say we are engaged in a new frontier 
against poverty. We should recognize 
our mistakes, but we should not gut the 
bill with high-sounding names such as 
“Opportunity Crusade.” The Republi- 
can substitute is not an opportunity 
crusade: it is just opportunity delayed, 
opportunity mislaid, and opportunity 
dismayed. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I do 
regret that after the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] took the floor and 
yielded so liberally to the other side, that 
we have not been able to answer allega- 
tions as they have been made. Mr. 
O’Hara indicated he would yield for an 
opportunity to answer his allegations 
about our supposedly dropping insistence 
on coordination and then did not, and 
now we have had no opportunity here. 

But I would take this time to tell the 
gentleman from New Jersey that I also 
voted against the $4 billion “pork barrel” 
12 on very much the same grounds he 


I also would tell him the first words 
we have heard in this debate about infia- 
tion came from him today. We have not 
talked about cutting the cost of this bill 
simply to cure inflation. 

What Mr. Que and I have said, and 
the Republicans on this side—and the 
gentleman obviously has not read the 
minority views, because a large portion 
of the minority views are devoted to lay- 
ing out the Republican “opportunity cru- 
sade” specifically—is that we would re- 
direct this program so it can get the 
money to the poor and train more of 
these people for productive jobs. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey a half 
minute. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. Ijust want to say 
that the ranking Republican member of 
the Education and Labor Committee in 
his opening statement yesterday con- 
demned this as an inflationary measure, 
and that was the burden of his attack. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self a half minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
recognized for a minute. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would say 
to the gentleman from New Jersey that 
he should get the words of the gentleman 
from Ohio, and check the RECORD, read 
them back, because it is plain he did not 
speak about inflation in his criticism of 
the program. 

We keep getting these added comments 
from the other side where no point was 
made on our side. The gentleman from 
Florida says that our charges have been 
made before, as though he could put 
them off in this way, saying these are 
old charges which have been made be- 
fore. He and OEO usually do not come 
up with any answers to them. I expect 
to get some answers now from my crit- 
icisms of the use of consultants today. 
I wrote a letter to the GAO and I wrote 
a letter to the Civil Service Commission 
and I expect an answer, which cannot 
be said of letters to OEO. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I had 
asked the gentleman from Florida to 
yield at the time he made this allegation 
about having answered all our charges. 
This is the way the OEO and the gentle- 
man from Florida and generally those on 
the committee who were supporting this 
program as is have answered our charges. 
They have said they are drummed up 
old charges coming out of the news- 
papers. They have all been answered, 
they say. 

Not a single one of these poverty 
memos has been contradicted in any of 
its major facts. I am putting the poverty 
memos in the Recorp again today. I 
would appreciate it if the gentleman 
from Florida would come forward and 
answer these. 

Yesterday I made a speech on the floor 
about Con Am. I putin for the first time 
the sworn statement of Mr. Dan Miller, 
who was chief engineer of Con Am, and 
his statements about Con Am and its op- 
eration. It is a brandnew charge. Mr. 
Miller made new charges. He talked 
about the organization of this engineer- 
ing firm and the problems in it. Now the 
gentleman comes back and says that this 
has all been answered. The serious 
charges still have not been answered. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute to explain my posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not say and the 
gentleman misquotes me if he says that 
I said it, that I have answered all the 
charges. Isaid they have been answered 
by responsible people. 

I did not say that these charges came 
out of the newspapers. I said they were 
going into the newspapers, from the 
Republican Party. 

I meant to say that I answered these 
charges until they cut me off the mail- 
ing list. I have not been getting the 
poverty handouts since then. 

Irepeat, Mr. Chairman, all the charges 
have been answered by responsible per- 
sons. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. GOODELL. All the charges of 
the poverty memos have been put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, usually as 
speeches either by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Que] or by me. They 
are readily available to the gentleman 
from Florida. I do not believe the gen- 
tleman has been taken off our mailing 
list. 

We believe he knows about them. We 
would be glad to be absolutely certain 
he is on the list, because I believe the 
taxpayers want to know about this and 
the gentleman from Florida wants to 
know about this. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the other half of that minute to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday, page 23371, the words of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AYRES]: 

Here is your chance to really help to trim 
nearly $3 billion from the Federal 
budget 

I know of nothing that is any more 
threatening to this country today than in- 
flatlon. Here is one place you can help. 
You can help your constituents, and you 
can help the President of the United States. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I hold 
in my hand an answer to every single 
charge made by my good friends on the 
other side, documented. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I do not have the floor. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I wish to say to the chairman of the 
committee, Mr. POWELL, if he has the 
answers on card file form, would he be 
so good as to put them in the Recorp 
so that everyone in the House can read 
them? 

Mr. POWELL. I cannot ask unani- 
mous consent now, because we are in the 
Committee of the Whole. When the 
Committee rises I will ask unanimous 
consent to place in the RECORD every 
single documented answer, line by line, 
to every charge made by my good friend 
and his colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle. 

Mr. QUIE. Very good. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. It will be interesting 
reading, since I believe about half of the 
charges made have even been admitted 
to be true by the OEO. We will look at 
that closely. I am sure they do not con- 
tradict the major facts. I hope they will 
reveal more than the report of this com- 
mittee on the investigation of the pov- 
erty program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Roprno]. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly support this program. I 
am hopeful that amendments will be in- 
troduced to increase the amount under 
the program. 
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Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this op- 
portunity to speak in support of this 
most essential legislation to extend the 
antipoverty program. 

Despite the general prosperity of our 
Nation, there are among us citizens 
caught in a cycle of poverty, those who 
have been denied educational and em- 
ployment opportunities, and who have 
not experienced the environment of hope 
the majority of Americans enjoy. We 
have undertaken a war to eradicate this 
enemy of our democratic society, and I 
am sure there are few Americans who 
would deny the validity of our objective 
or the moral responsibility to our fellow 
citizens upon which it rests. 

The city. of Newark, in my congres- 
sional district, was one of the first com- 
munities to participate in the fight 
against poverty. And its experience is a 
most encouraging example of the inval- 
uable aid the program can provide. New- 
ark has shown what can be done with 
funds made available under the program, 
how disadvantaged individuals can be 
helped and social disruption or violence 
prevented with the help of the creative 
and positive projects the city has under- 
taken. In this connection, I would like 
to include with my remarks a fine edito- 
rial from the Newark Star-Ledger of 
September 23, 1966, which comments co- 
gently on the “brave, earnest effort“ by 
our pioneering: antipoverty agency, the 
United Community Corp. 

Now, however, the UCC’s future pro- 
grams are threatened, and all the prog- 
ress made to date may be jeopardized. 

The bill before us authorizes an in- 
adequate level of funds for the next fis- 
cal year. The UCC has estimated that 
it needs at least $9 million in the com- 
pe A year merely to, keep existing pro- 

in ayer ation at capacity. But un- 

der th this bill the budgetary guidelines for 

pe city of Newark include only $3.5 mil- 
on. 

Mr. Chairman, Newark is only one of 
many cities and communities which will 
suffer unless these funds are increased. 
The $1.75 billion approved by our, House 
committee is simply not enough to prop- 
erly carry forward the ARP OP EY 4 PE 
gram throughout the country. It is 
gent. that the authorization. be Wr 
to the amount of $2.5 billion, which I 
am glad to note is the amount approved 
by the Senate committee. 

A second most essential need is for the 
allocation of more money to the com- 
munity action program. Of greatest 
concern is the reduction in unearmarked 
community action program funds, for it 
is this area of the program which permits 
local communities, the poor and their 
representatives, to assign priorities and 
to develop the most effective programs 
for their individual situations. I under- 
stand that there are now more than 1,000 
community action agencies in the Na- 
tion, an increase of about 300 percent 
as compared to last year. And this 
means there will be even less money 
available than last year, resulting in a 
curtailment ‘or elimination of existing 
projects. 

Another important change is needed if 
we are to achieve a truly workable pro- 
gram this next year. Under the bill be- 
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fore us, the present 90 percent Federal 
share for the community action pro- 
gram will be cut to 80 percent on June 
30, 1967. This is a most disheartening 
provision, for many communities have 
found it difficult or impossible to con- 
tribute even a 10-percent share. I 
strongly urge a revision of this provision, 
to postpone the reduction from 90 per- 
cent for at least another year, to June 
30, 1968. 

With the amendments I have outlined 
briefly, I believe we would achieve a far 
more effective and realistic antipoverty 
program. “Penny wise and pound fool- 
ish” is an axiom that might well apply 
here, for if we fail to provide adequate 
funds for next year we may lose many 
of the gains made and much of the 
momentum achieved to date. 

Mr, Chairman, as I have indicated, the 
city of Newark has a most successful 
antipoverty program. We are ready to 
continue, and both the United Com- 
munity Corp. and the representatives of 
the poor were appalled at the prospect 
that the proposed level of funds will not 
be increased. They determined to act. 

From this determination developed 
Operation Concern, which was carried 
out most successfully yesterday, with 
great credit to all who participated. 

In Operation Concern officials of the 
UCC, headed by Mayor Hugh Addonizio, 
led a delegation of more than a thousand 
concerned citizens of Newark to Wash- 
ington. to peaceably demonstrate the 
need fur an increase in funds and other 
changes in the pending antipoverty bill. 

Mayor Addonizio and Dean Willard 
C. Heckel, president of the UCC: Timo- 
thy Still and Willie Wright, both vice 
presidents of the UCC; and Donald Wen- 
dell, UCC acting executive director, met 
with Presidential Special Assistant 
Henry Wilson. Other delegation officials 
met with OEO Director Sargent Shriver 
and with representatives of the following 
agencies involved in the program: the 
Department of Labor; the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Department of Agriculture; the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; and the Department of Commerce. 

Later the entire delegation of more 
than a thousand gathered in the Cannon 
Building caucus room. to be briefed on 
the results of these meetings. I. would 
like also to include with my remarks a 
news. story from the Newark News of 
September. 26 describing Operation Con- 
cern. 

Mr, Chairman, yesterday I was proud 
to welcome the delegation from Opera- 
tion Concern. And when the day’s activ- 
ities were over, I was even more proud 
of the citizens of Newark who took part 
in it. 

The people of Newark who paraded 
before the White House and who gath- 
ered a thousandfold in the caucus room 
made their point. But most important, 
they made it with order, restraint, and 
great dignity. Their peaceful but ef- 
fective demonstration was an outstand- 
ing example of the benefits of our anti- 
poverty program. And, even more, it 
was an example of why we must continue 
and expand this vital program. 
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The article referred to are as follows: 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star Ledger, 
Sept. 23, 1966] 


A Mission or CONCERN 


The United States is engaged in two con- 
flicts, both intimately concerned with free- 
dom and human dignity. 

One, unfortunately, is a destructive force, 
the brutal element of warfare where violence 
Teplaces man’s reason, 

The other, fortunately, has the basic ele- 
ment of being constructive, a massive social 
effort of human renewal, the restoration of 
dignity in the midst of grinding poverty. 

They are both, in a sense, wars in behalf 
of human decency; one involving basic hu- 
man rights of freedom and self-determina- 
tion, the other economic and _ social, 
instruments that have the potential of re- 
placing despair with hope. 

The war in Vietnam and the war against 
poverty are linked on the federal legislative 


level by a common bond, the resources of the 


American nation, the wealthiest and most 
powerful country in the world, to underwrite 
these massive efforts. 

The conflict in Vietnam is a depressingly 
debilitating drain on the national economy, 
one that ‘already threatens to impair the 
urgently-needed vitality of the war on poy- 
erty. There is the additional complication 
of inflationary perils, creating a restive econ- 
omy and a legislative reluctance to deal 
firmly and forthrightly with pressing social 
problems. 

The war on poverty is in a moment of 
crisis’... ironically at a stage where it has 
begun to establish a determined capacity to 
deal with one of mankind's oldest and most 
frustrating problems. the sector of de- 
prived citizens. 

This is the critical stage, the crucial point 
where thé anti-poverty program can broaden 
its horizons and push ‘back the shadows of 
human deprivation. It can go upward and 
onward .. or plummet to a disaster of ne- 
gation because of the lack of legislative vision 
in providing sufficient funds to maintain and 
expand anti-poverty programs. 

The plight of the anti-poverty program is 
reflected, in its frankest dimension, by the 
dire, bleak future confronting the United 
Community Corp), a Newark agency that was 
among the first in the country to engage in 
the battle against human denial, the pockets, 
of poverty in the midst of plenty. 

It was a brave, earnest effort by the 
pioneering UCC; the first strange, halting 
steps have been firmed by experience and the 
substantial results achieved in its short 
tenure. It was an experience honed by the 
fire. of differences in approach and organiza~ 
tion, the natural outgrowth of any group 
engaged in a new venture. 

Now the UCC has the sinews of stability, 
the capacity to implement and expand pro- 
grams that have had far-reaching effect in 
maintaining a tranqul atmosphere of ractal 
unity, a phenomenon in a nation wracked by 
unrest and violence, 

But now this is threatened by an intoler- 
able fiscal short-sightedness, a drastic cur- 
tallment of urgent programs and the 
abandonment of new programs. A UCC of- 
ficial says the agency will need $9 million to 
operate existing programs this year; its 
guideline. (budget) has been set at $3.5 mil- 
lion. This is totally inadequate, falling far 
short of minimal requirements. 

The Newark project is a microcosm of the 
fiscal despair facing the national anti- 
poverty program. What is happening in 
Newark ripples out with depressing effect in 
other large urban centers confronted with 
similar. straitened circumstances in the anti- 
poverty fight. 

The UCC is forming a caravan of E e 
Persons who will travel to Washington 
day to urge cOngressional leaders to Allobate 
a minimum of $2 billion for the national 
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anti-poverty program. The House has be- 
fore it a $1.75 billion recommendation from 
its Education and Labor Committee. A 
Senate committee has proposed a $2.5 billion 
budget for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, the federal anti-poverty agency. 

A concerned Mayor Addonizio termed the 
proposed House appropriation for the anti- 
poverty program as woefully inadequate. He 
eautioned that the lower figure would “force 
cuts“ in a number of Newark programs. 

“And I could not permit a reduction in a 
program as vital as that run by the Pre- 
School Council,” the mayor asserted. 

It is against this backdrop of municipal 
concern that the UCC will carry its case to 
the nation’s capital. 

The UCC delegation is a group of thought- 
ful, perceptive persons deeply concerned with 
the social implications of a restrictive federal 
effort in this vital field. Last night the 
board of trustees voted 26 to 7 to mount a 
demonstration Monday afternoon in Wash- 
ington. The form it will take is yet to be 
decided. The -delegation will understand 
however that anything other than an orderly 
demonstration can only undo the best inten- 
tions of this wontn while mission. 


[From the Newark (Q NI.) ‘News, Sept. 
26, 1966] 
Wutre House MARCH FOR POVERTY Fuyps 
(By, Douglas Eldridge). 

WASHINGTON. —Hundreds of persons from 
Newark marched, outside the White House 
today to demand the expansion of the war 
on poverty. 

The group paraded back and forth in front 
of the executive mansion after arriving in 
a caravan of 19 chartered buses from Newark 
on a one-day expedition to seek increased 
federal aid for the city. 

The demonstration came after delegations 
headed by Mayor Hugh J.. Addonizio and 
other civic leaders had told Sargent Shriver, 
director of the U.S, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, and Henry Wilson, an assistant 
to President Johnson, that Newark’s future 
peace and progress Creer on additional 
anti-poverty aid. - 


VERY PROUD 


The mayor told Shriver that Newark is 
“very proud of our record ... . it is one of 
the few major cities in the nation that has 
not had any racial conflict.’ But, Addenizio 
said, failure to increase antipoverty activity 
“could lead to something mone of us want 
to see take place.” 

Shriver told the 25-member group from 
Newark that he was “excited and pleased” 
at their appeal and suggested they put pres- 
sure on Congress to giye more money to 
OEO. We're spending our time night and 
day to get the message you've given to ame 
over to them,” Shriver declared. 

The Newark delegation told Shriver ‘and 
Wilson it would be disastrous to cut back 
any of the $7 million in programs already 
underway in Newark. 

Most of the day’s schedule had to be hastily 
reshuffied because the caravan from Newark 
arrived after 2 pam,, two hours later than 
expected. Large numbers of policemen, 
cameramen and spectators were on hand for 
the demonstrtaion, 

The expedition was organized by the 
United Community Corp., the Newark anti- 
poverty agency, to seek Increased federal 
spending to combat urban problems. F 

The mayor and the five UCC leaders told 
Wilson at a White, House meeting that it 
would be dangerous to cut. back programs 
already under way in Newark. They also 
said Newark should receive special considera- 
tion as one of the few major cities to escape 
racial violence. 

GET ASSURANCE 

Wilson assured the group its views would 

be conveyed to the President—he was pre- 
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occupied with West German Chancellor Lud- 
wig Erhard and unable to see the Newark 
group—and would be given “respectful con- 
sideration” when the new federal budget is 
drawn up. 

Wilson also said the President is “very 
firmly and deeply interested in seeing the 
(antipoverty) program enacted as he sent 
it to Congress.” 

The mayor said “it would be very hard for 
us to live” under a $1.75 billion antipoverty 
appropriation now pending in the House 
and Newark would be “far happier” with a 
$2.5 billion Senate bill. He also urged Wil- 
son “to conyey to the President our concern 
about the curtailment of programs we al- 
ready have in being.” 

Kas PETITIONS ’ 
Wulle Wright, a vice president of UCC, 
presented petitions with more than 12,000 
signatures to Wilson. The petitions urged 
the President and Congress “to wage a real 
war on poverty.” 

Two early buses with an advance delega- 
tion of 102 from Newark did not arrive until 
10 am., nearly two hours behind schedule. 
The early group fanned out to various federal 
agencies for conferences on programs af- 
fecting Newark. 

At the White House meeting, C. Willard 

Heckel, dean of Rutgers Law School and 
president of UCC, said the federal. govern- 
ment should pour resources into péaceful 
cities like Newark “rather than reward com- 
munities. like Los Angeles after there has 
been a blowup.” 
_ Timothy Still, another UCC vice president, 
and chairman of today’s expedition, told 
Wilson: “If we don’t get help, the City of 
Newark is in trouble and the whole country 
is in trouble. . . you will let down all seg- 
ments of the community if you do not do 
something about this problem.“ 

Wilson told the group he expects “a long 
acrimonious debate” about the antipoverty 
bill in the House, and he made no predic- 
tions about its fate. ` 

After a month of planning, UCC leaders 
hope a large, diverse and orderly turnout 
will make Washington aware of the city’s 
heeds and its determination to improve 
itself; 

New. Jersey poverty Officials say the House 
measure would force a cutback in many pro- 
grams, and would thwart involvement of the 
poor. The Senate measure, they contend, 
would provide the minimum of relief 
big-city ills. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5, minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. MACKAY]. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this bill. I have listened 

with interest to much of the criticism of 
this program. I am very happy to say 
I come from a district and from a metro- 
politan area in which our experience has 
not been checkered with failures of ad- 
ministration. On the contrary, there 
Has been very strong citizen participa- 
tion and response to this program. We 
are getting results. 

I believe the existence of this program 
im metropolitan Atlanta has meant the 
difference between possible social chaos 
and the constructive situation which we 
see. I just had lunch with Mr. Jim 
Furniss, vice president of one of our 
major banks, who is chairman of the 
Community Council of Metropolitan 
Atlanta, which is a permanent confer- 
ence of all the social work groups in our 
five-county area. 

Without first stating anything about 
my view of this program, I asked this 


banker how he would vote if he were a 
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Member of Congress. Without reserva- 
tion, he said, “I would support it.” 

I said, “Will you tell me why?” He 
said, “Because I think that this program 
is an expression of the Christian ethic at 
work; that a man is not something to be 
thrown away.” He said, “Many of the 
social programs I have seen working dur- 
ing my adult life have been addressed to 
the symptoms and have not gotten at 
the causes of dependency.” He said 
that based on his experience in working 
closely with the Atlanta community he 
had seen this program work effectively 
in eliminating causes of dependency, and 
for that reason he believed in it. 

We have had people from outside of 
our community come in and deliberately 
Seek to foment strife. They have really 
been rejected. They were rejected be- 
cause of the fact, as he put it, that there 
was reason for hope among the most de- 
pressed people in Jur community. The 
community service centers under the 
community action program were an im- 
portant factor in stabilizing the strife 
torn communities. 

Now, as a legislator, it seems to me I 
have to pass on the theory of the legis- 
lation. I am not in the executive de- 
partment. We cannot expect perfection 
overnight. However, I applauded this 
legislation when it was passed before I 
came to the Congress and I am very 
proud of the role that the gentleman 
from Georgia, PHIL LAN DRU, the dean 
of our delegation, had in providing lead - 
ership for the passage of this program at 
that time. I supported the 1965 amend- 
ments and appropriations. 

I have not seen it as a program that 
could be completed or even be made suc- 
cessful in a period of 24 months. I think 
if it can do 50 percent of what it intends 
to do in 24 years, it would still be a pro- 
gram worthy of our support. £ 

So T have heard this chorus of com- 
plaint and confusion, but I can testify 
that throughout the Fourth’ Congres- 
sional District of Georgia this program 
is making headway. T have examined 
the Headstart, the Upward Bound, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and other 
programs and found them ‘valuable. I 
will support amendments that I think 
would strengthen this program or elim- 
inate abuses in it, but most of the dbuses 
I hear of are in the administration ea 
not in the la. 

I asked this banker one other ‘dues 
tion. I said, There is a proposal to dis- 
mantle the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and fragment this program. Would 
you support that?” He said, I ean think 
of no greater mistake. Because of the 
urgency we must have coordinated lead- 
ership. I feel this very strongly based on 
my observations.” So, as the freshman 
Congressman from the State of Georgia, 
I commend this legislation and support 
it without apology. Every constituent I 
have talked to who has heard out the 
basic theory of the legislation said that 
this theory is right. I say that this is the 
job of Congress, to pass the law and then 
do our best to see that we get it properly 
administered: j 

There is one other thing abont ithis 
program that I like, and that is the local 
participation. We have it. We get to 
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judge what is being done and what pro- 
grams are to be activated or ended. This 
is a grassroots program, which I respect. 
This is an effort to make our religious 
pronouncements and political declara- 
tions m ul. 

The provision for economic opportu- 
nity is the way men and women can be- 
come productive and fully participating 
citizens of our country. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may use to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT]. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, 
every intelligent and thinking person 
would concede that every practical 
effort should be made to eliminate pov- 
erty. I do not wish to belabor the evi- 
dence of waste and poor administration 
found in much of the existing antipov- 
erty program, which I believe is inherent 
in the present legislation. The program 
should have been approached through 
pilot projects to eliminate these weak- 
nesses; and it should have been coordi- 
nated with the fiscal and employment 
aspects of our war efforts. 

False and unattainable hopes have 
been raised by the so-called antipoverty 
program. This, in fact, has contributed 
more than any other single factor to the 
riots and unrest among the underpriv- 
ileged of our country. It is impossible 
to legislate self-respect. Since, even be- 
for this legislation passed, few in our 
country lacked food, clothing, or housing, 
then poverty has not been so much a lack 
of money, as a lack of attained personal 
dignity. This must be earned by the in- 
dividual or the group. Our efforts should 
therefore be to substitute for the dole or 
handout, instead of this the attainment 
of self-help through broadened oppor- 
tunity, primarily for jobs. Only the busi- 
ness sector of our country can do this 
adequately. 

Laws and appropriations can help 
through tax incentives, retraining pro- 
grams, vocational education, and train- 
ing programs. 

The private or business sector must 
produce the vast number of jobs needed 
if we are to retain a free society with 
maximum opportunities for everyone to 
achieve his greatest potential. It is much 
easier to finance this free enterprise type 
of solution for our underprivileged be- 
cause it is the business sector that pays 
taxes. And not the Government, which 
must get its revenue from the private 
sector of the economy. Of course, there 
may always be a few people who will not 
carry the load they can. And as to them 
it is difficult to determine what incen- 
tives can be offered; but it is worth our 
efforts and best thinking. 

Mr. Chairman, I have two bills pend- 
ing in the House which I believe would 
serve as a vehicle to help with the poverty 
problem in this country. They are based 
on the theory of self-help and that the 
private sector of our society should be 
encouraged to create jobs rather than the 
Government. 

One bill, H.R. 6872, would provide as- 
sistance to individuals with low incomes 
by reducing the amount of income tax 
on individuals, helping to eliminate the 
need for handouts from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The other, H.R. 271, would 
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provide deductions for persons engaged 
in trade or business who provide new 
jobs for the skilled and for all persons 
who provide new jobs for domestics and 
the unskilled. I believe these bills would 
create self reliance and help stimulate 
job opportunities and thus greatly serve 
to cure the poverty problem. 

The high hopes of the so-called anti- 
poverty program have been too well pro- 
moted and too well publicized and too 
slow in achieving the overnight success 
that has been promised by the promoters. 
This bombast over the program I am sure 
has led directly to some of this rioting 
and lawbreaking by individuals across 
the country. The free enterprise system 
can better do the job of lifting Americans 
from poverty, and I hope more emphasis 
will be given to the private sector in this 
poverty war to assure good management, 
fiscal integrity, and solid permanent re- 
sults. Finally, it should be noted that the 
self-help, free enterprise type of solu- 
tion has real hope of lifting individual 
dignity, which is not likely in the charity 
or dole approach. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, we have heard today the rather 
serious charge of “profiteering” leveled at 
private industries engaged in work with 
the poverty program, particularly in the 
operation of the Job Corps. I would like 
to read a quote to you: 

We like to think that stepping up to the 
challenge of our society is part of our busi- 
ness. . what we see in Clinton is a chance 
to contribute to our society, a chance to help 
some people lead more useful and economi- 
cally independent lives, and a chance to 
learn something important ourselves. 


This statement was made not by an 
idealistic educator or social worker but 
by a hardheaded businessman, Gerald L. 
Phillippe, chairman of the board of the 
General Electric Co. 

Mr. Phillippe’s remarks are typical of 
the view taken by some of the largest 
and most distinguished firms in the Na- 
tion which have taken on the respon- 
sibility of operating Job Corps centers. 

The business firms now involved in 
such operations read like a who’s who of 
American business. 

Why are they involved? I think Mr. 
Phillippe’s remarks are indicative of the 
reason. They certainly are not doing it 
for profit, when the fixed fee is around 
4 percent and they could make much 
more in other types of operations; they 
also run the risk of unfavorable publicity. 

But the leaders of American business 
and industry have been willing to accept 
the low return and to run the risk of 
poor publicity. They feel they have an 
obligation to help find the means of 
training and educating the underprivi- 
leged school dropouts, to help make self- 
sustaining wage earners and taxpayers 
and good citizens of them. In short, the 
leaders of American business have com- 
mitted themselves and their vast re- 
sources to a crucial role in the war on 
poverty. 

In addition to General Electric, the 
following companies now are involved 
in Job Corps center operations: Litton 
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Industries, Inc., Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Graflex, Inc., a subsidiary of Gen- 
eral Precision Equipment, Science Re- 
search Associates, an affiliate of IBM, 
U.S. Industries, Inc., Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Federal Electric Corp., an af- 
filiate of ITT, Ford Motor Co.’s Philco 
Corp., Thiokol Chemical Corp., RCA 
Service Co., a division of RCA, Bruns- 
wick Corp., Aveo Corp., Training Corp. 
of America, an affiliate of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co., Burroughs Corp., Packard 
Bell Corp., and Xerox Corp. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a remarkable 
and inspiring testament to American 
business and industry, and a major rea- 
son why the Job Corps is making such 
progress toward overcoming poverty. 
Mr. Chairman, I hail these outstanding 
firms, and call upon my colleagues to 
vindicate their magnificent effort. 

Mr. CEDERBERG.. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-three 
Members are present, not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 310] 
Adair Nedzi 
Albert Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Anderson, Ol. Garma O'Brien 
Andrews, Gilligan O'Hara, Mich. 
Glenn Gray O'Konski 
Ashley Greigg Olsen, Mont 
Aspinall Griffiths Philbin 
Barrett Hagan, Ga. Pirnie 
Berry Hansen, Idaho Poage 
Bingham Hansen, Iowa Pool 
Blatnik Hansen, Wash. Powell 
Boggs Harvey, Ind. Reifel 
Boland Hébert Resnick 
Bow Herlong Rivers, 8.C. 
Callaway Holifield Robison 
Carey Howard Rogers, Tex. 
Carter Irwin Roncalio 
Celler Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Clark ogh Scott 
Clevenger King, N.Y. Sickles 
ey Smith, Calif. 
Corman Kluczynski 
Craley drum Stephens 
Cramer McClory Sweeney 
Daddario McMillan Teague, Tex. 
Davis, Ga. McVicker Thompson, N.J. 
Derwinski Macdonald 
Dickinson Mailliard Van Deerlin 
Martin, Ala. Vanik 
Donohue Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
m White, Idaho 
Duncan, Oreg. Miller Whitten 
Monagan Willis 
Evans, Colo. Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Everett Morse ilson, 
Moss Charles H. 
Fisher Murphy, N.Y. Wright 
Fiynt Murray 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Bnooks, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R, 15111, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 321 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. FARNUM]. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
asked for this time because I want to talk 
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about the relative cost aspect of the so- 
cial program about which we are talking 
today, the economic opportunity pro- 
gram, because I am quite interested in 
it, and I believe in its concept. I believe 
in its approach, 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
over the course of the years we have, 
as a Nation, and in our communities, 
seen the growth of a vicious cycle—the 
cycle of welfare generation after wel- 
fare generation, I believe that we have 
to start now to begin to break that cycle. 
Many of the people that we are helping 
in the Job Corps, Headstart, and in the 
other programs that we have in operation 
under this overall program, in my opin- 
ion, are going to help to break that 
cycle. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not say that we 
shall be 100 percent successful. But I 
say we are making a start toward the 
solution of this problem, because I be- 
lieve through our legislative process, must 
be concerned with providing educational 
and productive opportunities for all citi- 
zens. I believe we have to create the 
stimulus with which to provide tax- 
payers and not taxeaters. And, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe we have a clear- 
cut choice. There are two ways in which 
to accomplish this purpose—the con- 
ventional welfare cycle, which tends to 
tax most heavily our local communities, 
and the imaginative approach of this 
economic opportunity program. I shall 
recite a few facts and figures, to show the 
contrast, to show to the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union the difference between 
the two choices that we have. 

Mr. Chairman, what are the actual 
costs today of the different institutions 
that are maintained and located in the 
State of Michigan? 

Today, for example, in our penal in- 
stitutions it costs us $1,500 a year for 
the maintenance of one inmate. 

Yet we also find that many of the in- 
mates in the penal institutions have 
families, whose care must be provided by 
ADC or who are on the welfare rolls. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in our Michigan 
penal institutions approximately one- 
half of the inmates have families in this 
situation. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, another fact 
that we have to consider, besides the 
maintenance of the individual who is 
confined to an institution, is the basic 
cost of bricks and mortar to provide beds 
for these inmates initially. 

Today in our State if you have to build 
a maximum security institution, the cost 
per bed—and listen to this—the con- 
struction cost per bed unit in my State 
for a maximum security institution is 
$15,000. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just completed 
building in the State of Michigan what 
is known as a medium security institu- 
tion which cost us $6 million for 600 beds, 
or an average cost of $10,000 per bed. 

Mr, Chairman, in the population of our 
penal institutions we are receiving each 
year an average of between 3,500 and 
4,000 new persons, ‘Ten percent of these 
new inmates cannot read or write. They 
represent an average age of 24 years, and 
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the average grade placement of these 
people is the fifth grade. 

I would just like to give you one other 
figure to think about, that if we have to 
put in our penal institutions a person 
today in a maximum security bed, it costs 
us $15,000 for the bed, $1,500 for the 
individual and $1,866.24 for the ADC 
family—which is for only an average 
family of four, which totals $18,366.24. 
But if that person is a repeater and stays 
in that penal institution for the average 
of 10 additional years, we have to add at 
least another $40,000 for the care, main- 
tenance, and support of that individual 
for the other 10 years which brings it to 
a total of over $58,000, for one inmate 
alone. To claim, as have some of my 
colleagues, that the cost of supporting 
one young man in the Job Corps is more 
than a Harvard education, is simply mis- 
leading. I say that our investment in a 
young person at this critical stage of de- 
velopment is an investment against the 
$58,000 we may have to pay later if this 
young person becomes a ward of so- 
ciety. Some of my colleagues seem to 
favor a “bypass now, pay later” approach 
to serious social questions. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like also 
to turn to the mental health area, and 
talk about some of the costs in the field 
of mental health. In some of these areas 
about which we are talking there is a def- 
inite relationship between early preven- 
tive steps and later mental health, where 
we have such programs as Headstart de- 
signed to build strong citizens and to de- 
tect at an early age possible danger signs. 

At present, we do not treat mental ill- 
ness until it degenerates to the point that 
people become wards of mental institu- 
tions for the rest of their natural lives. 

Today in our State the average cost 
per person confined to our mental health 
institutions is, for food, clothing and 
medicine, $8.50 a day. This equals $3,- 
102.50 per year per individual. Yet the 
total cost of treating people who are 
mentally ill and mentally retarded in our 
State alone for this fiscal year is $120 
million for some 31,000 persons. This 
figures out to a cost total which is a little 
less than $4,000 a year. The other thing 
you must remember is that most of these 
persons who are there—and I am talking 
about the hard core persons—are the 
ones who are going to stay there. This 
figure of $4,000 will be for every year of 
the rest of their lives—calculated even 
at today’s costs. 

What I am saying here to my col- 
leagues is that we can take a look at 
these kinds of costs, what it costs us to 
leave a person in a penal institution, to 
build a bed for him, or to keep a person 
in a mental health institution, plus the 
welfare costs that emanate from those 
two causes, or we can take the broader 
and more essential approach of trying to 
provide educational training facilities to 
help uplift those individuals first so that 
they can help themselves. 

We have had the attitude for years 
that we should and could get by in these 
areas as cheaply as possible. But the 
cheapest way is not always the best way 
to do it. 

I say to you that the Job Corps, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and the 
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Headstart program are the right start 
and right way to go. I say to you that 
the cost we pay today in order to be able 
to give a person a basic opportunity to 
become a taxpayer instead of a taxeater, 
is the right way to go. For that reason, 
I support the continuation of this pro- 


gram. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
TRIMBLE] such time as he may consume. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, at 
least 150 small farms in the Harrison 
section of Boone and surrounding coun- 
ties in northwest Arkansas are going to 
have market and cannery facilities this 
year for their fruit and vegetable crops, 
entirely because of financing found avail- 
able under this economic opportunity 
program. 

A cooperative market center is going 
to be built in Harrison under a $26,000 
loan that will be closed this week. It will 
serve as a central outlet, badly needed 
for a long time, for the produce of 100 
farms brought in during the fruit and 
vegetable harvest weeks of the late sum- 
mer and fall. 

The farmers in this North Arkansas 
Farmers Marketing Association are hard- 
working people whose earnings, with fa- 
cilities available to them up to now, have 
ranged from modest to meaker. 

Individually they could not establish 
this kind of market; but grouping to- 
gether, they can. It will be an asset to 
the farmers, to the consumers who pa- 
tronize the market, and to the city of 
Harrison where it is operated. 

There is every reason to believe this 
market will be as solvent, the loan fi- 
nancing it as sound, as the very success- 
ful St. Francis County vegetable growers 
co-op market, now operating for the sec- 
ond year in another part of our State. 

Again in Boone County north of Har- 
rison, an economic opportunity loan is 
insuring the presence of a canning plant 
to serve 50 small farms that otherwise 
would have no cannery for handling their 
tomato crops. 

Smaller projects around our district 
offer more examples of the sound and 
practical wisdom of this program: 

A loan of $3,450 has set up a small 
sawmill in Madison County where three 
families can process the lumber they are 
producing on several hundred wooded 
acres under an approved timber manage- 
ment plan. 

In Van Buren County, three potato 
farmers, none of whom could alone af- 
ford to buy a potato digger machine, 
have formed a co-op that has taken out 
a $3,000 economie opportunity loan for 
a machine all three can share. 

These are examples of how this pro- 
gram is being applied in the hill country 
of Arkansas to put equipment and facili- 
ties into the hands of rural people who 
want to work, who can work their way 
forward and earn a better standard of 
living for their families. They will ac- 
complish this, if the opportunity to get 
the wherewithal, in terms of tools and 
supplies and marketing outlets, is pro- 
vided. 

No cash goes to these people from the 
Treasury; only the tools to work with, 
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the outlets for their homegrown and 
homemade products. 

In all of Arkansas since January of 
last year, economic opportunity loans 
totaling $2 million have been made for 
such purposes to 1,322 rural families, 
both for farm and nonfarm lines of work, 
plus upwards of $300,000 to 48 rural co- 
operatives ranging in membership from 
3 to more than 100 families, 

In the rural areas where these loans 
are doing their work, I can assure the 
House that a dollar never went further 
to create economic opportunity for the 
family that wants to earn its way, and 
to ease the hardship of rural people 
trapped by circumstances at a substand- 
ard level of income. 

These loans are competitive with no 
other financing enterprise. Everything 
they create in terms of added family 
earning power, increased employment 
and more business activity in the rural 
community is looked upon as a tremen- 
dous new-found asset for progress in the 
rural areas. 

This program is a prime example of 
helping people to help themselves. 

The returns from this very small part 
of the economic opportunity budget may 
well be the most immediately perceptible 
and measurable gains of the whole opera- 
tion. It would be hard to find a pro- 
gram better justified on the basis of 
tangible returns to the people, the com- 
munity, and the Nation. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. COHELAN]. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, this bill rep- 
resents the absolute minimum effort this 
country can expend if we are to continue 
the war on poverty at any meaningful 
level. The simple fact is that $1.75 bil- 
lion is not enough to expand and 
strengthen our poverty programs as fully 
and effectively as they should be. There 
is ample evidence in the committee’s 
hearings and in the field reports from 
many areas of the country, including my 
own, that the real requirement is for an 
effort two or three times this size. 

I mention this, Mr. Chairman, because 
opponents of this measure have indi- 
cated that they will try to cut even this 
minimum figure by 10 percent or more. 
They suggest that we cannot afford both 
guns and butter and that action against 
poverty should be delayed or deferred. 

I cannot agree that the war on poverty 
is not a priority matter, 

With fully one-fifth of our people sink- 
ing or struggling in the quicksand of 
poverty, a dangerous situation exists. 
Budget reductions at their expense would 
be false economies indeed. The war on 
poverty has already won some important 
battles. It has alerted the conscience of 
the country to the problems of poverty, 
and it has plotted strategies of how best 
to destroy its root causes. 

Further, it has mobilized individual 
citizens, private organizations and pub- 
lic agencies in a nationwide effort to help 
the poor help themselves. In less than 
2 years there have been over 300,000 vol- 
unteers in Headstart programs. Over 
90,000 citizens, rich and poor, have served 
on community action boards; 350,000 
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teenagers have applied to the Job Corps; 

10,000, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
and Negro women have worked through 
their own volunteer organizations, Wom- 
en in Community Service, and over 50,000 
have applied for service in the Domestic 
Peace Corps, or VISTA. 

In terms of the impact on the poor, the 
poverty program has already made prog - 
ress. And again I have seen evidence of 
this in my own district. More than 3 
million poor people have received direct 
benefits in jobs, training, and other kinds 
of services. Nearly 75,000 part-time and 
full-time jobs have been created and 
filled exclusively by the poor. 

And may I say as an aside, Mr. Chair- 
man, only this last weekend in my dis- 
trict the community organized for the 
first time in its history what was known 
as a Job Fair, in which the employers in 
our district sought out those semiskilled 
and unskilled who need employment. It 
has been accomplished with great results. 

Nearly 750,000 part-time and full- 
time jobs have already been created and 
filled exclusively by the poor. Over 
1,360,000 3-, 4-, and 5-year-old children 
have enrolled in Headstart classés, and 
again from my own experiencés in ob- 
serving what is going on in my own dis- 
trict, this, in itself, is an inspiring de- 
velopment. 

More than 1 million teenagers have 
been provided with jobs through Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps centers. 

Most of you know in terms’ of my ca- 
reer in the House of Representatives I 
have had a longtime interest in the prob- 
lems of the migrants, and if I contribute 
nothing else to this debate, I want to 
tell you something about what is happen- 
ing concerning the migrant under the 
poverty program. 

A little-noticed, but most important 
aspect of the war on poverty, is the as- 
sistance to migrant farm workers pro- 
vided by title III-B of this act. This 
is the first time that the United States 
has had a national program directed spe- 
cifically at migrants, and it is sorely 
needed. As Noel H. Klores, the Director 
of OEO’s migrant workers program, has 
pointed out, the problem of migrant 
workers is virtually the same today as it 
was when John Steinbeck wrote his 
famous “Grapes of Wrath“ in 1939. Mi- 
grant workers are the poorest’ of the 
poor, in spite of what we are doing in 
this day and in this period. They do not 
vote and no one represents them. Their 
children commonly do not go to school— 
they work alongside their parents in the 
fields. Child labor laws frequently are 
not enforced. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota briefly, for I do not 
have much time. 

Mr. QUIE. I would like to ask two 
questions. Are there any of these poor 
people who now have jobs and are no 
longer in poverty? Second, what is your 
view of the report of the investigation 
stating that there was not adequate par- 
tioipation at the policy level? 

Mr. COHELAN. In response to the 
gentleman's first question, the war on 
poverty programs have reached 8 million 
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poor people. I cannot cite exact figures 
for all of these programs but from my 
own experience I know that the Job 
Corps program at Pleasanton, Calif., has 
an excellent record of placing its grad- 
uates in useful and productive jobs. 

In response to the second point, I 
think it is worth noting, as I have al- 
ready pointed out, that 90,000 citizens 
have served on local community action 
boards. Certainly, more can be done to 
involve the poor, but I think this fact is 
well known and that we are making 
progress in this direction. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman put in the Recorp under 
leave to extend the names of the people 
involved? 

Mr. COHELAN. I am pleased to re- 
port to the gentleman that the Job Corps 
camp at Pleasonton has graduated ap- 
proximately 800 young men. Of this 
number, Litton Industries, which is the 
sponsoring institution, reports that to its 
specific knowledge 635 have been placed 
in jobs, which, I might add, all pay more 
than the newly established) minimum 
wage. The remaining 235 returned home 
and their placement is hetig handled 
locally. 

I am also pleased to tell the gentleman 
that of the 635 graduates, 370 have been 
placed in jobs in industry; 23 have school 
jobs; and 242 are either in military serv- 
ice, working for the Federal Government, 
or in civilian employment for the armed 
services. 

The lowest wage being paid any of 
these 635 graduates is $1.81 an hour and 
the highest figure, as far as I know, is 
$2.85 an hour. So it should be very clear 
that these young men have moved out 
of poverty and are contributing to our 
national growth and effort, 

Now I want to finish my discussion of 
the migrant program in the minute or 
two that I have left. 

In the 2 years since its enactment, the 
poverty program has provided over $26 
million in grants to States where there 
are substantial numbers of migrants. 
In California, this money has been trans- 
lated into temporary shelter units during 
peak harvest seasons. These units are 
literally putting roofs over the heads of 
thousands of families who previously 
lived in the open, on irrigation ditch 
banks, under bridges and in desert can- 
yons. Other features of the program 
are day care and other educational serv- 
ices at isolated camps throughout the 
State. These programs are broadening 
the horizons of thousands of children 
whose development has been seriously 
handicapped. 

The need for and the response to these 
OEO programs, in my State, have been 
both encouraging and pathetic. There 
are long waiting lists of migrant families 
who want shelter. When a camp was 
opened in Riverside County early ‘this 
year, it filled up its accommodations for 
80 families within 2 days, and 111 fami- 
lies were turned away during the first 
month for lack of additional space. And 
this situation is typical of what has been 


happening all over the State. 


Mr. Chairman, the history of legisla- 
tive attempts to ease the burdens of this 
country’s migrant workers has been 
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characterized by inertia and indiffer- 
ence; Over 300 bills to assist migrant 
farmworkers have been introduced over 
the years. A mere 24 of these ever were 
reported to the House, and only 2 were 
ever passed before the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. 

With this program we are taking prac- 
tical. and long- needed steps to eliminate 
the poverty that has all too frequently 
characterized the migrant farmworkers’ 
way of life:. These efforts to aid our 
fellow citizens must not be allowed to 
falter. We have made a beginning, but 
the area of need is so great, and so long 
neglected, that we must do more. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill places priority 
attention on programs of demonstrated 
value—Headstart, work experience, and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. The judg- 
ment of the committee that these pro- 
grams should be increased is borne out 
by their effectiveness in my own district. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is a 
case in point. Five recent enrollees of 
a project sponsored by the Oakland Uni- 
fied School District have graduated to 
full-time jobs. Thirty-two trainees of 
an Oakland Economic Development 
Council program transferred to the Job 
Corps for long-term training. Twenty- 
two more recently enrolled in Manpower 
Development and Training Act pro- 
grams, 11 are going back to school and 
1 has been accepted in a 4-year appren- 
ticeship training program. Forty en- 
rollees of an Alameda County Central 
Labor Council program have recently un- 
dertaken the construction of a new shel- 
tered workshop for the Retarded Chil- 
dren's Association. 

These, it is true, are only a relatively 
few cases, but they are indicative of the 
progress that is being made. The fact 
that more communities than ever before 
are planning to begin Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs this year is an- 
other indication. 

But in the process of supporting these 
programs, which generally enjoy broad 
community support, let us not neglect 
other more controversial programs 
which are part of our war on poverty. 

The Job Corps, for example, is de- 
signed to give young people a chance to 
escape from the vicious cycle of poverty. 

The camp at Pleasanton in Alameda 
County, Calif., has demonstrated that it 
is possible to take young men from crip- 
pling environments and put them in 
wholesome settings where they receive a 
blend of useful work, job training, and 
basic education. The result at Pleasan- 
ton has been graduates who are better 
able to earn a living and to play a useful 
role in society. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I want to 
emphasize that the war on poverty is far 
from won: Our enemy defies simple def- 
inition or rapid destruction. Poverty is 
characterized by physical and mental 
disease, delinquency and crime, high in- 
fant mortality, crowded! slums and riots 
in city streets. Poverty is an environ- 
ment, and we must attack it from its 
every aspect. Our problems are in edu- 
cation and in housing, they are in creat- 
ing jobs and in training workers with 
appropriate skills, they are in health and 
they are in the attitudes of men. These 
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problems are all-encompassing, and our 
attack must be equal in nature. 

For the one-fifth of our people who live 
in poverty, the American dream has be- 
come a nightmare where it is a struggle 
merely to exist and an almost unattain- 
able goal to maintain a standard of 
bi commensurate with human. dig- 

Our continuing objective should be a 
society where the young have an oppor- 
tunity to learn, the able bodied an oppor- 
tunity to work, and where all have an op- 
portunity to live in decency and dignity. 
The war on poverty offers a means to 
achieve that goal. It must be pursued 
with determination and resourcefulness. 

I urge that this bill be passed without 
weakening amendments, as a measure 
of our responsibility to this Nation and 
to that one-fifth of its people who are 
today unable to participate in its prosper- 
ity and productive growth. . 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
6 minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 

(On request of Mr. Gripsons, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FOUNTAIN was 
allowed to proceed out of order.) 
RECOVERY OF GRANT OVERPAYMENTS PROHIBITED 

BY UNDESIRABLE PROVISION IN HEW APPRO- 

PRIATION BILL 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida for yielding me this time to speak, 
because if this legislation passes, he may 
need some of the money which is about 
to be given away by the appropriations 
bill now being acted on in the Senate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am greatly concerned 
by the language of section 205 in H.R. 
14745, the appropriation bill for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, as reported on Sep- 
tember 22 by the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations. Section 205, as 
amended by the committee, would violate 
established Public Health Service policy 
and is contrary to principles of good ad- 
ministrative management. Consequent- 
ly, I want to inform my colleagues of the 
content. of that section so the House will 
be prepared to take appropriate action 
in the event the other body fails to delete 
the new language from the bill. 

Section 205 would prohibit the use of 
appropriated funds for the recovery of 
payments which exceed the actual in- 
direct costs associated with research, 
training, and demonstration grants made 
by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. Such overpayments 
by the National Institutes of Health and 
the Public Health Service have been sub- 
stantial, and they have been the subject 
of considerable investigative effort by the 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. That investigation 
has begun to produce corrective action 
on the part of the Public Health Service. 

In reports issued in 1961 and 1962— 
House Reports 321 and 1958—the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee identified 
and proposed steps for correcting ad- 
ministrative weaknesses found in NIH’s 
management of research grants.. In its 
June 1962 report, the committee specif- 
ically recommended that NIH pay no 
more than the actual indirect cost rate 
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for any institution having a lower rate 
than the maximum established by the 
Congress. This report was made after 
subcommittee hearings. which demon- 
strated that some grantees, contrary to 
the intent of Congress, were: deriving a 
profit from the indirect cost reimburse- 
ment—15 percent of total direct project 
costs—then being paid by NIH. 

As a result of the committee's report, 
the Public Health Service acted to re- 
cover overpayments made to an orga- 
nization which had received sizable NIH 
research grants—after these grants were 
audited for the committee by the Comp- 
troller General—and the 1963 Appropria- 
tion Act for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, which increased 
the maximum indirect cost rate from 15 
to 20 percent, specified that the Depart- 
ment was to allow no more than a grant- 
ee’s actual rate if less than the statutory 
ceiling. The conference report of July 
21, 1962, stated: 

The committee of conference desires that 
the Department .carefully review the ex- 
penses incurred, under research grants with 
a view to allowing no more than the actual 
expenses for indirect costs in cases where 
such indirect costs amount to less than 20 
percent of the direct costs. 


This limitation was subsequently 
spelled out by the Public Health Service 
in a policy statement—PPO No. 39—is- 
sued August 20, 1962, and all grantees 
were informed that overpayments re- 
sulting from the use of provisional rates 
would be subject to recapture by the 
Government. 

Accordingly, the language. proposed in 
section 205 is directly contrary to the 
stated intent of. the committee of con- 
ference and the Congress in enacting the 
1963 Appropriation Act for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Beginning in March 1963, I carried on 
an extensive correspondence with the 
Surgeon General concerning excessive 
indirect cost payments by NIH, and the 
Public Health Service’s responsibility for 
their recovery. My letters referred spe- 
cifically to situations where the agency 
had entered into research contracts with 
grantee institutions on the basis of the 
latter’s indirect cost rates determined by 
audit; in such cases both the Govern- 
ment and the institutions involved were 
in a position to know when a lower rate 
than the statutory maximum was appli- 
cable to grants. 

It is my understanding that a substan- 
tial portion of the overpayments in ques- 
tion have already been recovered. How- 
ever, the subcommittee’s 1965 hearings 
showed that NIH continued to overpay 
certain grantees as late as fiscal year 
1965. The overpayments occurring since 
fiscal year 1964 have not yet been com- 
puted in many cases and claims for 
their recovery, consequently, have not 
yet been instituted. 

In the case of one large grantee or- 
ganization, the Public Health Service’s 
recovery of more than $412,000 in over- 
payments has not yet been finalized and 
could be affected by this bill. Prohibi- 
tion of this and other sizable recovery 
actions would discourage the efficient ad- 
ministration of -grant programs and 
would have a most unsettling effect on 
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the morale of conscientious management 
personnel, 

In view of these circumstances, the en- 
actment of section 205 of H.R. 14745 
would substantially negate the work of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions for greater economy and efficiency 
in the administration of health research 

programs, and it would nullify the intent 
of the Congress with respect to the re- 
imbursement of grantees for the indirect 
costs they actually incur in the perform- 
ance of grant-supported research. 
Moreover, since most of the organiza- 
tions and institutions which received 
overpayments have already repaid the 
Government, the bill would have the 
effect of rewarding those relatively few 
grantees which have not yet returned 
funds to which they were not entitled. 
These favored grantees would, in effect, 
receive a gift at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Contrary to the reasons given for the 
inclusion of this provision, the amounts 
involved in the overpayments in question 
are substantial and there would be no 
burdensome workload involved in their 
recovery. In fact, most of the work has 
already been accomplished and the re- 
maining work would be principally a by- 
product of the normal postaudit activi- 
ties performed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Section 205 in its present form would 
also prohibit the use of appropriated 
funds for the recovery of interest earned 
by grantees on unused grant funds in 
their possession. This is contrary to the 
Public Health Service’s formal regula- 
tions, which state: 

52.43 Interest. Any interest earned 
through any deposit or investment by the 
grantee of the funds paid pursuant to 53.14 
(e) shall be paid to the United States as such 
interest is received by the grantee. 


Mr. Chairman, we cannot have good 
and rational government if Federal de- 
partments and agencies are forced to 
violate their formal regulations and poli- 
cies, and are deterred from seeking eco- 
nomical and efficient administration by 
general provisions of an appropriations 
act. While the improper and wasteful 
expenditure of public funds is never de- 
fensible, such expenditure is especially 
ill advised at a time when we should be 
making every effort to economize on 
Government spending. I sincerely hope 
this matter will be properly dealt with in 
the other body so that further House ac- 
tion will not be required. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr, Curtis]. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been asked by our side to talk on title V, 
the work experience and training pro- 
gram, because this relates very closely to 
the work which is done in the Ways and 
Means Committee essentially in the area 
of unemployment insurance but also in 
this vast area we have of social security, 
which includes not only social insurance 
but also insurance for the disabled, aid to 
the blind, aid to dependent children, old- 
age assistance, and so forth, the real 
hi where welfare and jobs actually 
meet. 

I want to stress that in the committee 
report, as well as in the minority report, 
there is emphasis on the great need for 
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coordination between the various Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with carrying 
out the various welfare and training pro- 
grams and the programs themselves. 
This is the area, I might say, that I have 
had in mind earlier this year in talking 
about basic fiscal policies, that we could 
afford both guns and butter, back in 
January, but we could not afford rancid 
butter, meaning programs that were not 
well designed or which were duplicating 
or actually interfering with programs 
already in existence. This so-called war 
on poverty is certainly a hodgepodge. 

Incidentally, in my own Committee on 
Ways and Means we consider unemploy- 
ment insurance but we also have inter- 
national trade matters under considera- 
tion. Yet we passed out the Reciprocal 
Trade Act of 1962 wherein we created the 
trade adjustment features which were 
duplicating and, in fact, disrupting the 
very programs we had set up under un- 
employment insurance. 

So the keynote is indeed coordination, 
It is not really money that is needed. 
We are flooding the carburetor in our 
drive on poverty. It is coordination we 
need, not more money. In fact, I am 
certain that coordination would result 
in a decreased expenditure at least on 
the part of the Government, as well as 
much better performance. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in listening to 
some of the general debate on this sub- 
ject, one would have thought that until 
the Federal Government got into this 
so-called poverty war no one in our so- 
ciety had ever been paying any attention 
to it. As a matter of fact, I am sure that 
everyone here back in their own com- 
munity work before they came to Con- 
gress, and probably even now, followed 
closely the work being done by the great 
variety of Community Chest agencies 
that we have and also the great church 
work that goes on and the work of all 
the nonprofit organizations as well as 
profit, I might add. I think the reports 
in the newspapers in way of criticism of 
the manner in which Government is 
moving into this program is reminiscent 
of Jane Addams “Hull House,” of the 
early 1900’s. This is an account of the 
social workers of that date combating 
the ward politician. All of this demon- 
strates the need for coordination by any 
Government program with our great 
private sector. Putting it another way, 
we need “jobs, not welfare.” If we are 
not careful with our welfare programs, 
we can seriously damage the business of 
creating jobs and trying to get people 
to fill them. As I have been trying to 
point out, similarly in foreign trade, par- 
ticularly in less developed countries, 
what we need is trade, not aid. This is 
the same thing. If we have our aid pro- 
grams set up in disregard for people de- 
veloping their own sound economics, we 
can badly interfere with the sound eco- 
nomic development of the less developed 
countries and in the long run do more 
damage to them and their people. 

I do not need to list the variety of de- 
partments and agencies of the Govern- 
ment concerned with the so-called war 
on poverty—they are multitudinous, but 
I would like to relate our problem of 
lack of coordination here in Congress 
itself. The very fact that here I am, 
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a member of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, pointing out to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole the vast areas we 
have to study which deal right with this 
very field which very properly the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor is re- 
porting to us on in conjunction with this 
bill illustrates the point. But the sub- 
ject matter is also under the purview 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
which is heavy in the field of housing 
programs, urban development and other 
collateral programs to do with financing. 
The Agriculture Committee and Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
get into so many complementary fields. 
This points out the need for us here in 
Congress to try to coordinate this 
variety of committee jurisdictional 
aspects dealing with the one great prob- 
lem of jobs and welfare. If we would do 
some of this coordination here in Con- 
gress it would help. 

I might go further and point out the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of 
the Congress made the recommendation 
which personally I disagreed with but 
I went along with because of other 
things, to separate the House Committee 
on Education and Labor into two com- 
mittees. My argument was that this 
area needed more coordination and not 
less, because labor and education do 
move so closely together. 

So the recommendations in title V of 
this bill—and this is an area for real 
judgment—are to transfer a good bit of 
this operation of work experience and 
training into the Department of Labor 
and take it out of the Welfare Section 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, I disagree with that 
and, therefore, my side—those on the 
Committee on Education and Labor— 
have talked to me about my views on it, 
and I have been happy to say that I 
agreed. I believe this is a mistake and, 
therefore, I shall offer an amendment 
to help keep this program basically in 
HEW. That is why I am taking the time, 
preliminarily, to point out the intent and 
the context of this amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS, Now, I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Missouri is a very prom- 
inent member of the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Personally, I feel that title V as now ad- 
ministered, by the delegation of author- 
ity from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, to the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has worked well. I feel that we are going 
to work a great hardship on needy peo- 
ple in certain areas of the country, par- 
ticularly the rural areas, by this change, 
where we undertake to split up the func- 
tions of title V and transfer a portion of 
the training to the Department of Labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if I understand 
the history of title V, we added a cate- 
gory to the old-age-assistance group, the 
disabled, the assistance to the blind, and 
so forth, back in 1962, the jobless group. 

Mr. Chairman, when we enacted the 
work experience and training title in 
1964 we merely amended section 1115 of 
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the Social Security Act, by providing 
that persons who were p on re- 
lief, and other needy persons, should 
have useful work and training experi- 
ence. 

It is my point that those individuals 
will not receive training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act at 
the present time and, if this change 
should remain in the bill, we will force 
them right back on relief instead of giv- 
ing them some useful training and ex- 
perience. I feel we should leave title V 
alone because the welfare departments 
are making progress in improving the 
program. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if we had the fa- 
cilities under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act and, if we had the 
money and had the classrooms as well as 
the teachers, I would say well and good. 
But all of us know that in every congres- 
sional district of this Nation today there 
are numerous proposals pending that 
cannot be funded. That is true in the 
congressional district which it is my 
honor to represent. It is the history— 
well, these proposals have been worked 
out by our vocational people and the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act people, and the employment offices. 
The employment offices want to maintain 
good relationships with their employers. 

They take the cream of the crop, but 
the group with which we are attempting 
to deal is the jobless, people with a lot 
of children, people with very little edu- 
cation, if any, and people who have been 
unemployed for many years or perhaps 
never have been employed, 

Mr. Chairman, it is this hard core of 
unemployables that we are trying to 
keep off relief through the provisions of 
title V, instead of pushing them back 
on relief. 

Am I correct, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS], indeed is cor- 
rect, and I am most pleased to get that 
fine statement. 

Mr. Chairman, this sets forth impor- 
tant questions about which I worry. 
This is an area of judgment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me state to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union that in St. Louis the Man- 
power Development Corp., a private 
corporation, is in charge of these OEO 
programs. So we do gear them in with 
the Community Chest agencies, and other 
private and local governmental pro- 
grams. 


Mr. Chairman, one of the things I 
noticed with great pleasure was the es- 
tablishment of area offices in Metropoli- 
tan St. Louis itself. They were able to 
persuade the USES—the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service—which used to be housed 
totally in a central area, to move a modi- 
cum of their activities out in these re- 
gional areas. In doing so the Government 
employment agency has found a means 
of opening up opportunities to a lot of 
the unemployed who had never been in- 
volyed heretofore. Indeed the employ- 
ment office had never seen these people 
before. It was unaware of their exist- 
ence. This points up the criticism I have 
directed against the USES for years. It 
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has been concerning itself more and more 
with helping employers get employees 
and less and less with helping the job- 
less get employers. There are plenty of 
private employment agencies available 
to assist employers to get employees— 
increasingly, I might say, employees who 
already have jobs. The job-project pri- 
vate sector can handle this aspect of the 
employment problem more efficiently 
than Government and contribute to the 
tax base as well. Where the job-project 
private sector cannot operate so well is 
finding jobs for the jobless, particularly 
when the problem is not lack of jobs but 
lack of skills of the jobless to fill the jobs 
going begging. 

With the area offices available these 
people would come into the welfare of- 
fices and be assisted. They could be re- 
ferred over to the services of the USES 
at the same time and same place and be 
helped. 

That is the very point. The aid to de- 
pendent children families are working 
out of poverty, hopefully, and out of wel- 
fare with the help of trained social work- 
ers. They need this guidance but they 
also need what jobs might be available 
which they possibly could fill. 

Let me say something in defense of our 
trained social workers because there has 
been so much criticism against them. 
These are, by and large, splendid people. 
This is a splendid profession. Let us just 
not write off the work they do. 

Now we are administering to families 
in this way. We are trying to get them 
back into the job market. But a great 
deal more has to be done for them like a 
rehabilitation person—who is trying to 
get back into the labor market, someone 
who has had a stroke or had a leg off or 
whatever it might be. This requires a lot 
of understanding way beyond the kind of 
services offered by the USES or any kind 
of services we really would want to have 
the USES get into. 

These are the arguments and the rea- 
sons that lead me to support the way the 
program is operated now. 

Let me say, I think title V is going 
along in the right way. There are stilla 
lot of things that need to be worked out, 
but I think it is essentially sound. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think we should not 
lose sight of the fact that title V is a new 
program. I agree with the gentleman 
that there is need for coordination. In 
fact, I feel the welfare departments of 
the various States of this country have 
done an excellent job. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
under leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to add the following points. 

Coordination is badly needed between 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship Training 
in the Department of Labor and the vo- 
cational educational programs in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Here I have recommended for 
some time that the consolidation should 
be more closely oriented into the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I have gone through vo- 
cational educational high schools and 
other training schools and find some- 
times in the same classroom students 
working under apprenticeship training 
programs along with students working 
under vocational educational programs. 
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Vocational education is, or certainly 
should be, tied closely to jobs in being or 
jobs soon to open up. 

Coordination is badly needed with the 
Defense Department's vocational educa- 
tion program, by far the largest in our 
society, inefficient, wastful of manpower, 
costly, doing basically a poor job for the 
Military Establishment and badly dis- 
rupting civilian educational programs. 
Certainly some good comes out of it—the 
military moves in a fashion and there is 
some lapover into the civilian sector, but 
for one-tenth the dollars spent twice the 
value could be received both to the mili- 
tary and to the civilian sector. Even now 
with a pinch in the labor market the old 
War Manpower Commission has not been 
reactivated to relate skills needed for 
defense with skills needed in uniform. 
Who even thinks in terms of the need for 
coordinating military vocational training 
with other training programs? Yet the 
need is obvious and great. 

The manpower training program 
is still under wraps. The Department of 
Labor’s top brass is stifling it apparently 
under orders for the top brass of the 
national labor leaders. Two basic things 
have been necessary to make the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
program fulfill its potential and these 
oe were mandates in the act of 

962. 

First. To update and keep up to date 
the dictionary of occupational titles. It 
should be looseleaf volumes to keep 
abreast of the technological advance- 
ments in our society. To do a good job 
of training and retraining we need no- 
menclature, and common nomenclature, 
for the skills and jobs in demand. Yet 
it was not until January of this year, 
1966, that the 1949 edition of the dic- 
tionary was made available to the public. 
It is not looseleaf and it was out of date 
by the time it was published. 

Second. To compile and publish a sta- 
tistical and definitive series of jobs avail- 
able. How can MDTA or OEO or any 
training program possibly operate with 
intelligence without the jobs available 
and unfilled, being compiled? Nothing 
is more heartsickening than to have 
young persons spend 2 years training 
only to find at the end of that time that 
the skills they have learned are obsolete 
or for other reasons unwanted in the 
labor market. Secretary Wirtz testified 
this year that it was Congress fault be- 
cause Congress would not give him the 
$2,500,000 he said was necessary to do 
the job. However, the representative of 
the AFL-CIO testifying before the Sub- 
committee on Economic Statistics of the 
Joint Economic Committee said—as the 
sole witness opposing compiling and 
promulgating these statistics—that it 
would be misused into making the public 
believe unemployment was not a serious 
problem. I must conclude that it is not 
Congress but the administration which 
does not want the jobs-available statis- 
tics compiled or published. 

We need the Human Investment Tax 
Credit Act to equalize the effects of the 
T-percent investment tax credit for ma- 
chinery so employers will spend money 
training men instead of being induced to 
replace them with new machinery—all 
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other things being equal. Today em- 
ployers spend over $15 billion a year in 
training and retraining, but more needs 
to be done. 

Finally I would point out the dangers 
which come from failing to do the struc- 
tural job of training, retraining, and 
properly setting up welfare. We can 
corrupt many good economic programs 
such as employment insurance and 
MDTA into half-baked welfare programs, 
but even worse we invite the macro- 
economists to trot forth unrealistic 
programs such as negative income tax 
or guaranteed wage to do away with all 
the structure we have established. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. PERKINS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PERKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CURTIS. I simply want to con- 
clude my observations, and I will extend 
my own remarks, to say that even if it 
does go this way, if the amendment I 
propose keeps it the way it is, I think 
we must all agree there must still be a 
lot of coordination and cooperation with 
the Department of Labor and with other 
departments and agencies as well. 

Mr. PERKINS. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri some questions 
since the gentleman is a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means and has 
some special insight into matters related 
to this issue. 

Is it not true that in the MDTA today 
throughout the country that we do not 
have funds to take care of this extra 
category and to train these hard-core 
unemployed; am I correct in that state- 
ment? 

Mr: CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
is 


Let me say something on that point. 
The MDTA to some degree came out 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
hearings on extending unemployment in- 
surance when this question came to our 
minds: What good does it do simply to 
extend the period that an unemployed 
person receives benefits beyond the point 
of 26 weeks or whatever it is, if at the end 
of that period he remains unemployed? 
Our reasoning was that it looked like 
what we needed to do was to, as early in 
the game as we could, get into retraining, 
a training process. It was at that point 
we, in effect, referred it over to your 
Committee on Education and Labor 
which points out the tie-in. 

I also do agree with the gentleman 
that there has not been enough money 
in there to do the full job. 

Mr. PERKINS. The theory of the work 
experience and training programs was to 
take people off relief and give them some 
type of work-associated training, enough 
basic education and other types of train- 
ing so that they could become employ- 
able. Is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is exactly right. 
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Mr. PERKINS. I believe the gentle- 
man has had the opportunity to look into 
the statistics of title V to know that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have a good placement record. 

Mr. CURTIS. They do indeed. 

Mr. PERKINS. I know in my area 100 
people have gone from the work exper- 
ience and training program to employ- 
ment with the Ford Motor Co. The Ford 
Motor Co. representatives did not come to 
the employment offices, they came down 
to where these people were working out 
on the job, and recruited them. 

At this point I would like to present 
for the Recorp statistics supplied by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare on training and placement un- 
der title V and MDTA programs. 

TITLE V STATISTICS 

The following statistics pertain to trainees 
involved in Title V Training: Total train- 
ing spaces planned, 65,300; total training 
spaces filled, 57,549 (88.1 percent); percent 
of nonwhite enrolled, 37.2 t. 

Breakdown by sex: Males, 54.8 percent; 
females, 45.2 percent. 


Breakdown by age: Percent 
Under 1 3.4 
Ae 0 emcee nin 58.3 
OR al ne eee 24.0 
„K E aa E 14.1 
65 years and over 02 


More than 12th grade 
Employment history: 1 
Employed 6 months or more 
Unemployed 
Unknown 
Training Occupations of all Title V 
Graduates (Cumulative through 
March 1966) : 
Semiprofessional, technical, man- 
rial 


Services 


Data for this item are not reported other 
than “employed 6 months or more.“ 


As of May 1966, of the 93,000 persons par- 
ticipating in Title V projects, an estimated 
35,400 terminated. -Of this number 52 per- 
cent either obtained employment, completed 
training assignment or went on to more ad- 
vanced training. About 40.6 percent left 
the project for a good reason (for example; 
medical, marriage and increased resources). 
Only 7.4 percent were drop-outs due to poor 
attendance, misconduct, lack of progress or 
dissatisfaction with the training program. 

The average cost per trainee, including al- 
lowances: $1,257 in fiscal year 1965. 

The current employment status of all per- 
sons completing Title V training was, as of 
March 1966: 

[In percent] 


1 Not available. 
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Public assistance status of title V trainees 
enrolled in training projects as of April 1966: 


{In percent] 
Total | White | Non- 
te 
Recet assistance 2 1 1 
Not 2 — assistance 27. 8 00 f 
1 Not available, 


Of all trainees enrolled in title V projects 
during fiscal year 1966, 61.1 percent were 
from urban, and 38.9 percent from rural 
counties. Further breakdowns by sex and 
race are not available. 


MDTA STATISTICS 
The following statistics pertain to trainees 
involved in Institutional Training, and do 
not include those involved with on-the-job 
. Figures are for calendar year 1965. 
Total trainess authorized, 152,014; total 
trainees enrolled, 102,989 (67.7. percent); per- 
cent of nonwhites enrolled, 33.7 percent 
(31,765). 
Breakdown by sex: males, 60 percent; fe- 
males, 40 percent. 


Breakdown by age: Percent 
Under 19 years 4 18.4 
19 to 21 years 23.6 
22 10 34 fears... 33.4 
eo enaere uiae a 14.7 
45 years and over 10.0 

Highest school grade completed: 

Less than 8th grade 7.1 
8th grade 9.9 
9th to llth grade 33.9 
12th grade INY — 41.3 
More than 12th grade 5.9 

Previous years of gainful employment: 
Das g — osname 42. 
3 to 9 years á 


— 22.4 

Training Occupations of all MDTA 
Graduates (cumulative through Au- 
gust 1965) : 

Semiprofessional,. technical, 


—— — — — ee eee 


—— — — enn a n a 


Other 6 . — . 


The cumulative completion rate of all 
MDTA graduates—ie. the percentage of 
those who completed their training courses— 
as of April 30, 1966, was 77.1 percent. The 
drop-out percentage is therefore 22.9 percent. 

The average cost per trainee, including al- 
lowances, for the past two years was: $1,456, 
in 1964, $1,900 in 1965. 

The current employment status of all per- 
sons completing MDTA Institutional courses 
was, as of May 1, 1966: 


Un percent) 


Public assistance status of MDTA trainees 
enrolled in institutional projects during cal- 
endar year 1965: 


[In percent] 
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Of all trainees enrolled in the institutional 
projects during calendar year 1965, 80.6 per- 
cent were from urban, and 19.4 percent from 
rural counties. Further breakdowns by sex 
and race are as follows: 

[In percent] 
Urban Rural 


8 ͥ ² A Ey esa ene 56. 7 69. 1 
Fa „ 43. 3 30.9 
White e 62. 6 83. 6 
Non white 37. 3 16.4 


Is it not a fact that throughout the 
country today we have some 3,200 coun- 
ties but only have about 1,400 employ- 
ment offices? 

Mr. CURTIS. Thatis also true. This 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Ways 
and Means Committee for financing. 

Mr. PERKINS. In certain areas 
some of these people, the downtrodden 
and the hard-core poor, would have to 
go 75 miles to find an employment office. 
Is it not also a fact that the work-experi- 
ence program, since it is administered by 
the welfare agency, is in closer contact 
with trainees and their families because 
of haying social workers in every county 
in the Nation? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is very accurate. 
These, to me, are compelling arguments 
as to why there was wisdom in putting 
title V into the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. PERKINS. And if we establish 
a cutoff date here for most of the hard- 
core unemployed, we are not doing any- 
thing more than destroying their hope, 
working at cross purposes in trying to 
eliminate poverty in this country, and 
pushing many persons needing work and 
8 right back on relief. Am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me put it this way. 
I think you could do it the other way 
and not destroy their hope, but I would 
argue, for the reasons the gentleman has 
set forth, the net result could be that, 
because I do not think it would work as 
well that way. In fact, I see reasons 
why it could not work that way. In es- 
sence, I am in agreement. I just want 
to avoid a categorical position. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the provisions of H.R. 
15111 which would continue efforts to 
eliminate in our Nation the causes of eco- 
nomic. deprivation and disadvantage. 
The program initiated by the Economic 
Opportunities Act have only been in op- 
eration for less than 2 years. Yet, in that 
time great benefits and accomplishments 
have resulted from the entirely new con- 
cepts and programs which are accepted 
terms in our every day language. Proj- 
ect Headstart is giving over one-half 
million deprived. preschool children in 
almost 2,500 communities throughout the 
land an opportunity for success in edu- 
cation by eliminating the handicaps that 
they might otherwise carry with them 
throughout their elementary and sec- 
ondary school experiences. 

Approximately 1,200 communities have 
in operation Neighborhood Youth Corps 
programs providing 330,000 youngsters 
with work opportunities and income to 
assure their ability to continue their 
normal educational pursuits or to find 
employment with the skills with which 
training in the program has provided 
them. In 1100 institutions of higher ed- 
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ucation throughout the Nation income 
opportunities have been afforded needy 
students in the now well-known program 
referred to as the college work-study pro- 
gram. 

These programs, Headstart, work- 
study, Neighborhood Youth Corps, have 
been publicly acclaimed, widely ac- 
cepted and are indeed the success stories 
of the so-called war on poverty. This is 
true because in these programs we are 
attacking poverty and deprivation beforé 
it has a chance to affect the lives of 
youngsters, before poverty matures into 
despair, frustration, unemployment, de- 
pendency or delinquency. 

Other aspects of the Economic Oppor- 
tunities Act deserve the wholehearted 
approval of the Congress and forceful 
and effective administration by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the other 
Federal agencies playing roles in these 
programs. I personally feel that Sargent 
Shriver has done an excellent job in ad- 
ministering the programs. The work ex- 
perience and training program thus deals 
with a more troublesome aspect of the 
war on poverty in attempting to reach 
the hard core of our unemployed—the 
long-term unemployed head of a family, 
the widow with a large family, the mid- 
dle-aged unemployed and unskilled 
throughout the Nation. Whether it be 
from processes of automation in the 
mines or the decline in job opportunities 
on the farm, many adult heads of fami- 
lies find their educations and their work 
experience inadequate for today’s world 
of work. Too often members of this dis- 
advantaged group lack the basic educa- 
tional skills to make them eligible for 
occupational training. 

My chief concern in seeing title V con- 
tinued and expanded stems from the 
knowledge of the need of thousand of 
eastern Kentucky families in need of 
jobs. Their plight has been my chief 
concern since I have been a Member of 
Congress, but every legislative proposal 
designed to provide programs of educa- 
tional, employment, and economic devel- 
opment assistance for the most part have 
been sidetracked and bypassed until the 
very recent sessions of the Congress. 

As I have said, I have been anxiously 
concerned about the plight of these fam- 
ilies who could look forward to little more 
than more hunger, more deprivation, and 
more hopeless years of unemployment. 
Regular grant-in- aid programs fash- 
joned for the Nation as a whole seem to 
bypass and do little for this area. As a 
consequence, I have worked actively for 
national attention to the specific prob- 
lems of the area through specific pro- 
grams to cope with the educational and 
economic needs of this isolated region of 
our Nation. A region, I might add, which 
is vast in many natural resources not yet 
developed. 

Many of the mothers and fathers in 
those families could not read or write 
and their children were growing up the 
same way because you cannot send 
ragged, half-sick, half-starved children 
off to school and even if you do, they are 
in no shape to learn. 

For over 6,000 of the most desperate 
of those families, the winter of 1966 is 
very different from the winter of 1963 
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because of the work experience and 
training program. Unfortunately, that 
change has often been described by a 
phrase that distorts its real meaning: 
“happy pappies.” Yet in a literal sense, 
the description is true. These men are 
happy. 

They are happy because their chil- 
dren—some 23,000 of them—go off to 
school every morning with a breakfast 
under their belts and with shoes on their 
feet and warm coats on their backs. 
Most of these families still live far below 
the poverty line of $3,000 a year but now 
they at least have the bare essentials. 

They are happy because they know 
that if anyone in the family is sick, he 
will get attention—and many of them 
can remember when loved ones suffered, 
perhaps even died, for lack of such at- 
tention. 

But most of all, these fathers are happy 
because they can look to a future, not 
just for their children, but for them- 
selves. In fact, for 400 of those families 
the future has already begun because the 
men have regular jobs and are beginning 
to get ahead, like one of many who 
started as stock clerk and is now assist- 
ant manager of the housewares section 
of a department store. 

For another 400, the future is just 
around the corner because they are al- 
ready working in firms and industries, 
training for specific jobs that are there 
waiting for them. 

An additional 500 are right behind 
these fortunate 800. They are getting 
high school equivalency certificates—the 
passport to the opportunity to equip 
themselves for the highly skilled jobs our 
economy needs to fill. 

The future is a little more distant for 
most of the rest of these families because 
their handicaps are greater. For one 
thing, a great many of them lack a grade 
school education, but they are gaining it 
fast through a three stage course that 
covers first through third grades in one 
basic course, fourth through sixth in an- 
other, and seventh and eighth grades in 
the third stage. Each man—and some- 
times his wife too—begins at whatever 
stage he can handle. 

And while they are getting “book 
learning” they are also getting job train- 
ing by performing work that long needed 
doing. For example, they are clearing 
out creek beds so that the spring floods 
will no longer menace their homes and 
erode the soil. They are building bridges 
and access roads so that families are less 
isolated, they are fixing up schools and 
other public buildings.. But you may say, 
these are manual jobs—how can such 
work prepare men for the more complex 
tasks which our modern mechanized so- 
ciety demands? 

There are several answers to that ques- 
tion, but the key answer is that learning 
how to work is like getting an education— 
it has to be done in steps. Some of these 
men haye grown up without ever having 
a chance to hold a regular job; others 
have been unemployed for years. Idle- 
ness takes its toll. For example, time is 
less important when a man is not busy; 
life has no routine or pattern; and stand- 
ards grow lax. The first step in prepar- 
ing these men for jobs—and it can be 
learned on almost any type of job—is 
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how to be a good workman; getting to the 
job promptly, sticking with in good 
or bad weather, accomplishing the task 
efficiently and in the least possible time. 
Good work habits and a basic education 
are the prime essentials; these must be 
mastered first, whatever one may do 
later. 

But, for many of these men, there 
must be an inbetween stage of train- 
ing in higher skills. The next step for 
them may be the manpower training and 
development program which concen- 
trates on specific vocational skills. In 
Kentucky, these programs are running 
night and day but there still are not 
enough classrooms or enough teachers to 
take on all who are ready for this higher 
training. They have to wait their turn, 

Now I want to tell you briefly about an- 
other element of these projects that may 
not be as obvious but is just as impor- 
tant as basic education and basic work 
training in bringing a permanent change 
in the lives of these people. This ele- 
ment is the attention that is being given 
to their families by the public welfare 
workers. These workers determine what 
families are eligible for the project and 
see that they get needed medical care 
and enough money for their necessities. 
But that is just the beginning. They 
also help with a whole gamut of family 
problems and plans so that it is not just 
the man who is working toward a brigher 
future, but the whole family supporting 
and reinforcing him. This is terribly im- 
portant, because as you all know, a man’s 
family can help him climb. or hold him 
down. In fact, it was this part of the 
project that made all the difference to 
one young father I happen to know about. 
He and his wife and two babies lived 
with his parents and he was so under 
the domination of his father that he 
could not make even the simplest deci- 
sion for himself. Today, he has his first 
paying job, as a truckdriver earning $340 
a month; he has established his own 
home and while he is still on good terms 
with his parents, he runs his own show. 

Multiply the difference the program 
has made to this young man by the hun- 
dreds of other men and their families 
who are independent or on their way 
to independence because of it and you 
can understand why the continuation of 
title V is of so great importance to many 
American citizens who do not have any 
opportunity to participate in our Na- 
tion’s affluence. 

In supporting the entire bill, I yet 
have some misgivings about committee 
amendments to title V for I had hoped 
that this promising program could be 
given the stability of operating for a suf- 
ficient length of time as presently au- 
thorized so that its future success could 
be enhanced by the experience gained 
by the agencies now administering the 
program, 

Other features of the legislation de- 
serve our wholehearted support. The 
Job Corps offers real hope to thousands 
of youngsters who are not only in great 
financial need but who have no other 
alternative training or hope of employ- 
ment available to them. Criticisms of 
this program derive-solely from the great 
difficulty of reaching this hard core of 
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unemployed and out-of-school young- 
sters. In fact, opponents of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunities Act have directed 
their attacks on those very programs 
which the act authorizes to reach the 
most difficult problems encountered in 
economic deprivation. 

None of us who have actively worked 
in fashioning this legislation have ex- 
pected that the terrific problems with 
which we are dealing could be solved in 
the few months span of time in which 
these programs have been operative. We 
have anticipated that great difficulties 
would be encountered in reaching the 
most difficult cases, but these very difi- 
culties point up the urgent need for these 
programs. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to insert in my remarks the report 
that I have received from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity concerning the 
young men now training in the Ken- 
tucky Job Corps conservation centers. 

The report follows: 

Young men in training in Kentucky Job 
Corps Conservation Centers are helping to 
protect and improve national parks and 
forests. 

Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson, Director of Job 
Corps, said the young men aged 16 through 
21 spend approximately half their time in 
conservation work and half in education, 
He said they have logged an impressive 
record in the first 17 months of the program 
in forest fire control and prevention, timber 
and wildlife management, recreation and 
administrative facilities improvement, and 
erosion control. 

This work is providing the young men 
with useful skills in the use of hand and 
power tools and in developing proper work 
habits and attitudes as Job Corps prepares 
them for employment. Their conservation 
work provides a substantial contribution to 
the nation. 

There are 86 Conservation Centers in 36 
states and Puerto Rico now in operation, 
with nearly 13,000 young men in 
Most of these centers are administered for 
Job Corps by the Department of Agriculture 
and the Department of the Interior. 

There are four centers in Kentucky, with 
approximately 680 young men in training. 
The Kentucky centers are Cumberland Gap 
Center in Bell County, Great Onyx Center 
in Edmonson County, Frenchburg Center in 
Menifee County and Pine Knot Center in 
McCreary County. 

A summary of the work done by Corpsmen 
in the Kentucky centers through June 1966: 

They spent 1,105 man-hours fighting for- 
est fires on 412 acres and built 2.4 miles of 
fire breaks; cleared 3 miles of roadside and 9 
acres to prevent fires. They planted or 
seeded 30 acres in tree. 

Corpsmen cleared 242.2 acres, landscaped 
790.1 acres, planted 745 trees and shrubs and 
seeded or sodded 2.7 acres, prepared 70 
square yards of parking areas and overlooks, 
developed 5.2 acres of picnic grounds, and 
laid 763 yards of walks of all kinds. They 
removed 12 acres of trees in beautification 
work. 

They helped construct 2 foot and horse 
bridges, 66 barracks and bunkhouses, 17 
equipment and supply storehouses, and more 
than 100 other types of structures. They re- 
stored 3 historical structures. 

The young men constructed waste disposal 
systems with a capacity of 900,000 gallons and 
sanitary facilities in 11 locations. They 
placed 100 cubic yards of cribbing and filling. 

They built .2 miles of fence and 1 mile of 
guard rails, helped install 1:6 miles of tele- 
phone lines, laid 6,817 yards of pipe or tile 
lines, and dug 2,865 yards of open ditches. 
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They constructed 1 small reservoir and 82 
trash collection stations, placed 1,165 yards 
of stone walls, erected 315 signs, markers and 

3 and marked 25 miles of boundary 
ines. 

Corpsmen built 2 landing docks and piers 
and 43 helispots; they Relped build 71.2 miles 
of truck trails and minor roads and 385.1 
miles of foot trails. 

They completed 1,000 square yards of bank 
sloping, seeded and sodded 24.6 acres to pre- 
vent erosion, and built 1,020 yards of diver- 
sion ditches. 

Corpsmen cleaned 8 acres of stream chan- 
nels and levees, excavated 580 cubic yards of 
rock, laid 1,900 yards of pipe, tile or conduit 
in ditches, and placed 845 square yards of 
rock and concrete rip-rapping. 


The committee has broadened train- 
ing and employment opportunities in new 
provisions dealing with public service em- 
ployment and training. The needs for 
supportive personnel in the field of 
human services, welfare and health ac- 
tivities are urgent. These personnel 
shortages in fields of vital national con- 
cern afford an opportunity for the indi- 
gent unemployed. Consequently, the 
committee amendments designed to 
afford opportunities for training and 
employment in public service in the fields 
of health, welfare, and urban develop- 
ment offer an additional means of reach- 
ing the hard core unemployed. These 
are provisions relating to emergency 
family loans, legal services, adult basic 
education programs, special programs to 
combat poverty in rural areas and other 
important features of the legislation. 

Jurge passage of H.R. 15111. 

Mr. Chairman, I certainly want to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Grszons] for his dedicated work on 
a most worthy piece of legislation. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Frvyo]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, 2 years ago 
when I voted for this antipoverty pro- 
gram, I firmly believed that we had 
found a vehicle for improving the lot of 
the poor. I felt, as most of you did, that 
we had finally devised a firm, bold pro- 
gram that would help alleviate and 
eventually eliminate most of the poverty 
from our Nation. But I was wrong. 

After following this program carefully 
and after witnessing all of the waste, 
abuses, mismanagement, corruption, mis- 
takes and faulty mishandling of public 
funds, I have become completely dis- 
enchanted with this whole concept for 
rooting poverty out of the American soil. 
I might go further and admit that I am 
disgusted with these glamorous-sounding 
programs that have and will continue to 
produce confusion, hate, bitterness and 
misuse of our taxpayers’ money. 

I do not speak lightly of our mistakes. 
A program like the war on poverty is 
something you want to believe in until 
you have been shown—conclusively— 
what a shabby, disgraceful thing it is. 
This is what I feel has happened. The 
war on poverty has let America down. 
It has let our country’s poor people 
down, after feeding them with reyo- 
lutionary slogans, false promises, and 
misplaced hope. A betrayal of a false 
promise is worse than nothing at all. 
The poor have been betrayed while 
the poverty generals and commissars 
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have wallowed in luxury never before 
known to them. The war on poverty has 
only warred on the poverty of a host of 
social workers, social planners and social 
revolutionaries. The poor have been 
neglected and ignored while trouble- 
makers and malcontents have been bank- 
rolled and payrolled in incredible num- 
bers. 

If the poverty war had been built 
around a series of tough meaningful pro- 
grams to be carried out by the appro- 
priate Federal agencies, I believe that 
our multi-billion-dollar expenditures 
would be producing some results. In- 
stead these tax dollars have been wasted 
on the hire of social revolutionaries 
whose actions are based on their own 
emnity towards middle-class morality. 
Federal dollars have inflamed expecta- 
tions while ignoring down to earth needs. 
What has the war on poverty sown but 
trouble? What does it promise but more 
trouble? 

I believe the poverty program is funda- 
mentally unsound in its present form. 
It is not a sound program but a theatri- 
cal gesture, an effort at social revolution 
and a political power-grab rolled into 
one. It is WPA for social trouble mak- 
ers, not a CCC for the needy. It is a sick 
program camouflaged with high sound- 
ing names like “VISTA” and the “Job 
Corps.” It definitely is not a program to 
help the poor. On the contrary, it is just 
a payroll for troublemakers. It is not a 
war against poverty. it is a war against 
middle-class morality. 

The war on poverty has a history of 
extravagant mismanagement. One of 
the few things to recommend it is initial 
good intentions. The road to the Great 
Society is paved with them just like the 
road to that other place. 

The poverty program has been bun- 
gled. Make no mistake about it. All it 
has achieved are false expectations. 

Not only has the program failed to 
eliminate poverty from our Nation, but it 
has not even made a good beginning. 
There are some critics of the poverty 
program who, admitting the program 
has failed, say this is because we have 
not spent enough money on it, and so 
they ask for more money. 

I believe the poverty program has had 
more than enough money to prove itself. 
It is very apparent that this money has 
been incredibly misspent and misused. 
I believe that the record of the poverty 
war shows that further appropriations 
of Federal funds would mean throwing 
good money after bad. 

The poor are not really benefiting 
from this money. This is because the 
program, as originally set up, was left 
wide open for maladministration. The 
most popular description of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is chaotic.“ 
OEO Director Sargent Shriver used this 
term in talking about administrations of 
the poverty program in New York City’s 
Harlem district. I agree it is a shame, 
but the poverty program has ignored the 
real needs of those people who need help 
so much; the 20 percent of our popula- 
tion that may be classified as living be- 
low the poverty level. 

There are almost as many instances 
of waste, mismanagement, abuse, and 
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corruption in this program as there are 
dollars spent—and in both cases the 
numbers are too high. 

Let me tell you about the tragic case 
of LeRoi Jones. He was given Federal 
funds to propagate his black supremacy 
ideas. He received not a grant of 
$40,000, as originally reported, but a 
$115,000 grant of Federal funds to con- 
duct his Black Arts Repertory Theater 
in Harlem. This grant was made despite 
his having said: 

I don't see anything wrong with hating 
white people. 


He has often urged the massacre of 
the white population by some local ver- 
sion of the Mau-Mau. 

I asked Sargent Shriver about this. 
He was quick to assure me that it was 
all a mistake, and that Jones would not 
get any more money. 

But yet this is where the flaw in the 
program becomes evident. 

A short time later, the United Plan- 
ning Organization, the Washington, 
D.C., antipoverty agency, invited LeRoi 
Jones to fly to Washington and be the 
paid narrator of a poverty program 
presentation called “Three Days of 
Soul.” Jones came, pocketed his money, 
and spread his antiwhite hate message. 
The OEO tried to cover this mistake by 
saying it had no control over the UPO. 
This is stupid and ridiculous and they 
know it. 

If this were not enough, that very 
same month, New York City police raided 
LeRoi Jones’ Black Arts Theatre in Har- 
lem, where they discovered a secret black 
nationalist arsenal full of rifles, shot- 
guns, cross bows, and meat cleavers. 
These weapons, I assure you, were not 
stage props. I still wonder if any of 
these lethal weapons were bought with 
poverty funds? 

Mr. Chairman, it would be possible for 
me to recount literally hundreds of in- 
stances of abuse and waste in this pro- 
gram, but because of time I will speak of 
only a handful. 

In Jamestown, R.I., wealthy young- 
sters were employed to give sailing les- 
sons to youngsters equally well off. 

In Eagle Bend, Minn., a sum of $38,000 
was awarded to build a swimming pool, 
located in the State of 10,000 lakes. 
Why? Because the nearest lake for 
swimming is only 20 miles away. That 
is a new kind of poverty in my book. 

In January of this year, the New York 
City poverty agency took a number of 
people from cold unheated slums and 
tried to find them decent lodgings. Fair 
enough, but 11 families, consisting of 
20 adults and 17 children were sent to 
a plush hotel and given $9 per day for 
food allowances. It is this last fact— 
that the people were given expensive 
suites at the elegant Hotel Astor and 
$9 per person per day food allowances— 
that bothered me. These people stayed 
at the Hotel Astor for over a month. 
Predictably, they started insulting maids 
and others who work for a living. It 
seems that the poverty war gives spong- 
ers swelled heads. 

Great waste is apparent in Project 
Headstart. Take the case of the pre- 
school center for 100 underprivileged 
children in Chicago. It required 28 per- 
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sonnel to handle these 100 youngsters at 
a payroll cost of $12,750 or $126 per 
month per child. This is a total of $1,512 
per year per child—more than required 
for a year in some colleges. The pro- 
posed year-round operations of Project 
Headstart have averaged about 5 months. 

Even Drew Pearson, in reporting on 
this most expensive babysitting program 
in our history, pointed out that some 
doctors rushed the little youngsters 
through the exams so fast that they were 
able to collect $100 an hour. 

Here in Washington, the local pov- 
erty agency, the United Planning Or- 
ganization, was offered a total of 
$79,000 for a birth control clinic. 

The money was used for a class of 
married women living with their hus- 
bands. If anything, it should have been 
used for unmarried women or for those 
wives deserted by their husbands, so as 
to cut future pressure on the relief rolls. 

The hiring of personnel to work on the 
poverty program is completely slipshod. 
No effort is made to employ those best 
qualified to carry out the proposed ob- 
jectives in a constructive way. I cannot 
imagine what kind of personnel stand- 
ards are used. 

One man was employed by the United 
Planning Organization as a $6,000-per- 
year community program worker in a 
youth employment counseling center, 
working with juveniles. Later, he was 
promoted to an $8,000 job. He has a 
criminal record dating back to 1952 with 
11 charges of larceny, false pretenses, 
and passing worthless checks. In Oc- 
tober 1965, while still on the United 
Planning Organization payroll as a youth 
counselor, he was again charged with 


passing a worthless check. 


Another man was employed by the 
United Planning Organization in Janu- 
ary 1965, as a $3,900 community pro- 
gram worker and later was promoted to 
an $8,650 position counseling juveniles. 
He had deserted from the Army in 1944, 
and since then has acquired a police rec- 
ord which includes soliciting for grand 
larceny, false pretenses, forgery and be- 
ing a fugitive from justice. I must re- 
peat—he was hired as a youth counselor. 
I guess OEO figures he would be a good 
instructor in antisocial behavior. 

Compounded to this is the sad fact 
that there are few signs of results in the 
poverty program. Per dollar accom- 
plishment is incredibly low. 

The Job Corps spent over $53 million 
in 1965, Its estimated budget for fiscal 
1966 was $240 million, and for 1967 the 
projected figure is $355 million. But as 
of February 1966, there were a little over 
a thousand Job Corps graduates—and 
only a half of these were able to obtain 
a job in the private sector. 

In St. Petersburg, Fla., the Job Corps 
trained 42 girls in the Hotel Huntington. 
The first year’s bill for staff salaries, ac- 
commodations and incidentals came to 
$1,646,601—an average of $39,205 per 
“graduate.” 

The Job Corps spent $370,000 on 30,000 
brass-buttoned jackets at a time when 
the Job Corps had only 17,000 members 
and the army had a uniform shortage. 

The United Planning Organization is 
not alone in hiring social undesirables, 
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58 is a nationwide poverty program 
it. 

In Casper, Wyo., a 35-year-old man 
was hired as a recreation instructor. 
Previously arrested for everything from 
rape and aggravated assault to forgery, 
he soon ran amuck. Why was he hired? 
On the recommendation of the NAACP. 

Last August, a Job Corpsman on leave 
in Billings, Mont., was charged with 
shooting a policeman and wounding a 
woman in a bar. Job Corps officials not 
only posted a $2,500 bond and paid for 
his attorney, but they flew him back and 
forth from the camp in Kentucky to 
Montana at least twice. The corpsman 
still remains enrolled in the program. 
This is ridiculous. 

These are not isolated cases of prob- 
lems of discipline in the Job Corps. 
Three Texas corpsmen have also been 
charged with shooting two Air Force 
policemen, After being booked for as- 
sault with intent to kill and provided with 
counsel, they too were returned to their 
regular duty in the Job Corps. 

In Kentucky, 150 enrollees wrecked the 
Breckinridge Job Corps camp in a riot 
set off because of a protection racket run 
inside the installation. Dozens of the 
youths dropped out of the program in 
terror. 

In Camp Kilmer in New Jersey, offi- 
cials in nearby towns complain bitterly 
about the rising crime rate which they 
blame on the corpsmen. The people say 
that the streets are unsafe and unfit for 
any young girls. 

In San Antonio, Tex., two Camp Gary 
Job Corpsmen were charged with 
robbery, and attempted murder. The 
gun was found in the bus hired to take 
trainees back to camp after a Saturday 
night in town. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., a group of Job 
Corps trainees clashed with a rival group 
in a riot that spread over several city 
blocks and required 50 policemen to quell. 

Warrants were issued in Kingsport, 
Tenn., for two Job Corps trainees charg- 
ing them with bludgeoning two victims 
with a lead pipe. 

At Charlestown, W. Va., Women’s Cen- 
ter, there were reported drunken fights, 
thievery, and immoral conduct. 

A secret House committee report on 
Camp Kilmer in New Jersey criticized the 
camp for lax discipline, racial discrimina- 
tion, alcoholism and immoral conduct. 
One Rutgers University professor called 
the camp “an ill-conceived social mon- 
strosity.” 

Mr. Chairman, it has become more and 
more clear that the population of Amer- 
ica does not want the Job Corps around. 

The Job Corps announced on June 7, 
that it was abandoning its women’s 
training center in St. Petersburg, Fla., 
because of “local hostility.” Girls at this 
center were reported soliciting, drunk, 
pregnant, and causing the ruination of 
the up-to-then respectable neighborhood. 

On May 24, 1966, the City Council of 
New Bedford, Conn., passed two resolu- 
tions asking that the Rodman Job Corps 
center be taken out of New Bedford. 

One of the resolutions “respectfully 
implored” President Johnson to close 
down the center. The other directs the 
mayor to meet Governor Volpe “with 
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respect to relocation of the center out 
of New Bedford as soon as possible.” 

The cause of this is based on good 
reason. Two nights before the resolu- 
tions were passed, the police were called 
to the center to quell a riot in which 
some 40 youths had pelted them with 
rocks, iron pipes, and other missiles. 

I would like to make it clear at this 
point, Mr. Chairman, that I do not re- 
gard these abuses in the poverty program 
as merely isolated abuses. On the con- 
trary, I think it is the achievements of 
the poverty program that are isolated 
freaks. 

Speaking of the Job Corps. Why 
spend $370,000 getting them special 
blazers? I know another type of outfit 
they could wear. It has brass buttons 
too. I firmly believe we ought to draft 
our Nation’s punks and hoods instead 
of coddling and paying them in the Job 
Corps. Why should juvenile virtue be 
rewarded with military service in the 
Vietnamese nightmare, while a record 
of delinquency exempts punks from the 
Army and puts them in line for Job 
Corps coddlings? This is not the type of 
policy which is going to build a better 
America, 

The poverty program has become little 
more than an antisocial protest move- 
ment. Instead of the money being used 
to help the poor, the money has been 
given to the social workers for them to 
help themselves. 

The poverty program is too riddled 
with social revolution to be workable. 
Work, effort, and training are the road 
to success. This is something the pov- 
erty programmers refuse to acknowledge 
and admit. Instead it has become a 
Government-supported program for so- 
cial revolutionaries, and a war on mid- 
dle-class morality. For my part, I am 
well convinced that this program is too 
much of a loss to salvage. 

What we must do is to sort out the 
good from the bad in the program. Then 
the sound programs ought to be trans- 
ferred to responsible Federal Government 
agencies. The poverty warriors are 
overpaid dreamers who lack practical 


sense. 

This is the poverty program in action. 
All they can do well is stir up trouble 
and waste money. 

I would like to conclude my remarks 
by raising another point—one which re- 
lates to the appropriations process—but 
which I think should also be raised here. 
Congress has to devise some way of keep- 
ing the poverty war bureaucrats from 
building up a political slush fund with 
money they should be spending to help 
the poor. As of mid-summer, the pov- 
erty program had an unspent balance of 
$782 million. Columnists Robert Allan 
and Paul Scott wrote recently that this 
money is being hoarded so that it can 
be used as a slush fund in the fall elec- 
tions. 

This sickens me. We are fighting a 
war in Vietnam. Our soldiers are being 
killed because Johnson and McNamara 
cannot spare the money to give them 
green-dyed tee shirts and small pistols 
and other things they write home to ask 
their families to send to them. But the 
poverty war has enough money to rent 
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tuxedoes for juvenile delinquents; and 
enough money to let the poverty beatniks 
and troublemakers accumulate an un- 
spent balance of $782 million for stirring 
up trouble, paying off pressure groups or 
giving caviar to rioters. Maybe this 
money is going to be used to try and beat 
Members of Congress who think the 
hoods and punks should be in the jungle 
swamps of Vietnam instead of being 
coddled by the Job Corps and the rest of 
the Great Society. 

I hope the poverty program meets the 
fate it richly deserves—dismantling. 
The good programs can be run by sen- 
sible Federal agencies. The Congress 
ought to say no“ in definite terms to 
care and feeding of punks, rioters and 
black nationalists. We ought to junk 
the poverty program, with its $782 mil- 
lion slush fund for immorality and trou- 
blemaking, and spend the money on a 
cost-of-living civil service and social 
security pension boost. Then we would 
be rewarding achievement instead of 
antisocial behavior. I urge a vote 
against the poverty farce. 

Let us vote for commonsense—let us 
vote in favor of dismantling this phoney 
poverty war apparatus and transferring 
the sound programs to regular Federal 
Government agencies where promises 
can be matched by results. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Brapemas]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to make a comment, following the 
colorful address we have just heard from 
our friend from New York. I know a 
political campaign is on in New York, 
but I had not realized it had gotten quite 
that out of hand. 

I was especially interested in the gen- 
tleman’s allegation that too much money 
is being spent in the war on poverty, be- 
cause if my memory is correct—I am 
sure, if it is not, the gentleman, a very 
prominent Republican leader in New 
York, will straighten me out—the Re- 
publican mayor of New York, a former 
Member of this body, was in Washington 
not many weeks ago, asking for an addi- 
tional half billion dollars for the war on 
poverty. Mayor Lindsay said he wanted 
$250 million more authorized under the 
Economic Opportunity Act, not less but 
more. 

I believe I am correct in saying that 
Mayor Lindsay did not offer any sig- 
nificant or substantial, if indeed any, 
proposals at all for changing or amend- 
ing the authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I was also interested 
in the gentleman’s allegations with re- 
spect to alleged waste and corruption in 
the program. I have here an article by a 
very distinguished and able Republican 
columnist, Roscoe Drummond, in which 
he talks about what he calls, the anti- 
antipoverty war. Mr. Drummond notes 
how the “far right” has been attacking 
the war on poverty and he describes some 
of their statements as these ‘extremists’ 
tirades.” 

I certainly would not put my friend 
from New York in the category of the 
“far right,” and I want to be very clear 
on that. I do, however, wish to quote 
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what Roscoe Drummond said in this 
article. 

He said that in a survey of 40 cities 
the Christian Science Monitor, which is 
not known as a revolutionary journal, I 
may say to my friend from New York, 
that. distinguished newspaper reached 
this finding: 

The war on poverty may have established 
some kind of all time record. In the nearly 
two years of operation there hasn’t been a 
whisper of scandal in the administration of 
the overwhelming majority of programs 
across the country. 


Then Mr. Drummond goes on to con- 
clude in his column: 

The program as a whole in concept and 
substantial execution deserves the support 
of Congress and the country. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do hope that in 
any deliberations here we can pay some- 
what more attention to the substance of 
the proposals being made by the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor for improv- 
ing and strengthening the program and 
perhaps somewhat less to using the dis- 
cussion of this bill for what can, I think, 
not unfairly be described simply as 
political speeches. 

Mr. Chairman, I include Mr. Drum- 
mond’s column at this point in the 
RECORD: 

ANTI ANTI-POVERTY WAR—FAR RIGHT ATTACKS 
PROGRAM 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Congress and the public ought to take note 
of the defeat-the-bill attacks on the anti- 
poverty program from the Far Right. 

Congress will soon be voting on the 1967 
appropriation and they should find these 
extremists’ tirades persuasive evidence that 
the beginning which has been made to help 
the very poor help themselves is headed in 
the right direction and deserves support. 

The kill-the-bill arguments of the Liberty 
Lobby and the propaganda spread by “Let 
Freedom Ring,” as rung by the John Birch 
Society via the telephone, are so ill-founded, 
inaccurate and misleading that they ought 
to assure the public and Congress that there 
isn’t much of a case to be made against the 
anti-poverty program, 

By resorting to such tactics the extrem- 
ists virtually admit that valid arguments 
against the anti-poverty program are scarce. 

What are these misstated and distored ar- 
guments which their circulators hope will 
put the anti-poverty program out of busi- 
ness? 

They argue that the anti-poverty program 
is a cause of the Negro rioting in Watts and 
elsewhere. The contention here is that the 
war on poverty, because of its political phi- 
losophy, has a large place in any explanation 
of rioting in Watts or Harlem or any other 
American city ... not as a solution but as a 
factor. 

The truth is that Watts and Harlem are 
the end results of decades of racial discrimi- 
nation and unfairness and most Americans 
know that it is right and necessary to act 
with special speed to help those who have 
been most neglected. The anti-poverty 
program is part of that necessity. 

The extremist argues that the anti-poverty 
program is “cynically” organizing the poor 
for political and revolutionary purposes.” 

The answer to that is that a major criticism 
brought against the program by conservative 
Republicans in Congress, including minority 
leaders GERALD Ford and EVERETT DIRKSEN, 
is that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has not done enough to increase the partici- 
pation of the poor in the development of 
policy and program on the ground that such 
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participation by the poor increases responsi- 
bility. 

The Extremists argue that the war on 
poverty “is destroying individual initiative.” 

The thrust of all the antipoverty programs 
is self-help through special education, spe- 
cial job-skill training meeded to break the 
cycle of extreme poverty. Such govern- 
mental assistance does not destroy individual 
initiative, it expands individual initiative. 

Obviously in any pioneering effort of this 
kind there will be mistakes, large and small, 
and shortcomings. The anti-poverty pro- 
gram has had its share of such—but no 
more than might be humanly expected. 

Probably less, indeed, in a survey of 40 
cities the Christian Science Monitor reached 
this finding: “The war on poverty may have 
established some kind of all-time record. 
In the nearly two years of operation, there 
hasn’t been a whisper of scandal in the ad- 
ministration of the overwhelming majority 
of programs across the country.” 

The program as a whole, in concept and 
substantial execution, deserves the support 
of Congress and the country. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I just want to answer the gentleman 
from Indiana. I would like to make one 
correction and remove any im 
that might be created in the minds of 
the Members of the House regarding the 
mayor of the city of New York. I want 
to make sure he understands that the 
mayor of the city of New York is a liber- 
al fusion mayor and has a liberal fusion 
government, and that is not to be attrib- 
uted to the Republican Party. Let me 
also advise the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that after 12 years of Democratic ad- 
ministration in New York City the pres- 
ent administration has found it bank- 
rupt. That is probably the reason why 
there is so much need for additional 
funds. 

I also want to tell the gentleman from 
Indiana that for 2 years I supported this 
program until I found all of this waste 
and misuse of funds which was some- 
thing I could not tolerate any longer. I 
am not against a good program that will 
deal with these serious problems of pov- 
erty but I think the present program 
needs help, and I will support the amend- 
catia that will be offered by the minor- 
ty. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. I yield the gentleman 1 
additional minute. 

Mr. FINO. I think this program needs 
correction and modification and alter- 


‘ations. It needs a lot of changes and re- 


forms so that we can reach down to the 
root of the evil. We must get down to 
the poor people and not stop at a certain 
level where it is not doing the good that 
it should do. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SCHEUER]. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Fo] whether he is aware of 
the fact that New York City’s mayor, our 
former colleague, testified on the Senate 
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side before the Ribicoff committee that 
he thought the Federal Government 
ought to spend $50 billion on our urban 
problems, poverty-creating conditions 
foremost—in the next 10 years at the 
rate of $5 billion a year. Does my col- 
league Mr. Fino now in effect repudiate 
the views of the mayor of New York City 
and his administration insofar as the 
poverty program is concerned? Has he 
been cashiered out of the Grand Old 
Party? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER., I yield. 

Mr. FINO. Iam very happy to inform 
the gentleman from New York—— 

Mr. SCHEUER. My question is 
whether he repudiates the views of the 
Republican-liberal mayor—a Republi- 
can-liberal mayor, and whether Mr. 
Lindsay has been drummed out of his 
party? 

Mr. FINO. I want the gentleman to 
know the mayor of the city of New York 
always said that his is a Fusion admin- 
istration and not Republican, and I also 
want to tell the gentleman from New 
York that the mayor of the city of New 
York appeared before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency at which time he 
asked for about $4 billion for demonstra- 
tion cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FINO. The mayor of the city of 
New York has come down before our 
committee and asked for $4 billion. It 
does not surprise me that he appeared 
before your committee and asked for so 
much money. It so happens when & 
Member of this House leaves and be- 
comes the mayor of a city his attitude 
and feelings change completely. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Do you repudiate his 
views as a leading liberal Republican in 
this country? 

Mr. FINO. I disagree with the mayor 
of the city of New York on this score. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. JOELSON]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino], a question with 
reference to the Governor of New York 
who was a liberal-backed candidate, but 
who I understand now is also urging a 
poverty program. 

Does the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Fino] repudiate him also? 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I am not familiar with 
what the mayor and the Governor of 
the State of New York have asked for. 
We are not opposed to the poverty pro- 
gram per se. We are opposed to the 
manner in which it is handled, and mis- 
handled. 

Mr. JOELSON. In other words, the 
gentleman from New York is not opposed 
to the program “per se,” but only “itself.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from.New Jersey has expired. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 minute to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. BRADEMAS]. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
had anticipated some singular occur- 
rences might develop during the course 
of debate on this particular bill, but never 
had I assumed that it would afford an 
opportunity for a requiem for a Repub- 
lican. 

Mr. Chairman, I, myself, have a very 
high regard for the mayor of New York, 
Mr. Lindsay, our former distinguished 
colleague, and I am distressed that in 
view of his voting record, and the some- 
times progressive nature of his views, he 
is not a member of our party, especially 
since he has today been read out of the 
Republican Party by a prominent Re- 
publican from his own State of New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I shall yield to the 
gentleman from New York as soon as I 
finish my statement. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Methodist, I be- 
lieve it is never too late to be saved, and 
I hope therefore that the ex-Republican 
mayor of New York will, perhaps, come 
to look with a favorable eye upon our 
side of the political aisle. 

Mr.GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
time I yield 8 minutes to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
PICKLE]. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I asked 
for this time to speak with reference to 
a Job Corps project located in the con- 
gressional district which it is my honor 
to represent. 

Mr. Chairman, since the passage of 
the Economic Opportunity Act in 1954, 
this Nation has been attacking the for- 
midable problems of poverty with un- 
wavering dedication and bold programs. 
No one denies, of course, that we still 
face staggering problems. 

People, generally speaking, have not 
recognized poverty in this country as 
being an ultraserious problem. This is 
because we live in the most affluent so- 
ciety in the history of mankind—we earn 
more, possess more, and consume more 
than any other people in the world. 

And some say they are opposed to the 
war on poverty because they do not want 
to initiate a bunch of new fangled ideas 
and programs. 

The fact is, that there is really nothing 
new. Poverty is one of mankind's oldest 
problems and we have, in fact, been fight- 
ing it for a long time. And we have 
made some progress. 

If we recall the speeches of President 
Roosevelt in the 1930’s, we can remem- 
ber that he spoke in terms of one-third 
of the Nation being ill clad, ill fed, and 
ill housed. We now talk about the im- 
poverished one-fifth of our Nation. 

In the war on poverty, one phase which 
attempts to remedy manpower and un- 
employment problems is the Job Corps. 

And, despite what some critics would 
lead you to believe, the Job Corps train- 
ing centers have done a remarkable task 
of turning impoverished and disadvan- 
taged young men and women into good 
citizens with gainful employment. 

Near San Marcos, Tex., in my con- 
gressional district, the Job Corps op- 
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erates one of the most successful—and 
certainly the largest—center in the Na- 
tion. 

Gary has often been referred to as a 
model operation in the Job Corps pro- 
gram, and from firsthand observation I 
would say this description is modest. 

Formerly an Air Force Base and Army 
helicopter training station, Gary—which 
was dedicated by President Johnson on 
April 10, 1965—offers some 39 vocational 
choices, plus four required basic educa- 
tion courses, including math, science, 
citizenship, and communication skills. 
The center is operated by the board of 
directors of the Texas Educational Foun- 
dation, Inc., a nonprofit foundation es- 
tablished by Gov. John Connally. 

Governor Connally also called on busi- 
ness and industry leaders for help in 
setting up the courses. 

Then another nonprofit organization, 
Opportunities, Inc., was formed by 50-100 
Texas-based business and industrial 
firms, to provide advice and assistance in 
designing the curriculum. 

Opportunities, Inc., also guarantee job 
placement for corpsmen who have com- 
pleted their training. Gary corpsmen 
have been hired as draftsmen, heavy 
equipment mechanics, service station 
workers, supermarket workers, cooks, 
vacuum cleaner and lawn mower repair- 
men, and in numerous other vocational 
fields. 

Center officials report that job place- 
ments are beginning to grow enormously, 
now that the first group of corpsmen 
have completed a year at the center. 

Gary is unique in one respect since it 
is one of two urban centers administered 
by an educational foundation. Others 
are operated by industrial corporations, 
for profit. 

The San Antonio Express recently 
praised the operation at Gary in an edi- 
torial, saying: 

With the latest status report on its trainees, 
the Gary Job Corps Center leaves the dis- 
tinct impression of success in the youth re- 
habilitation experiment. 

The San Marcos Center has a current en- 
rollment of some 3,000 and another 695 have 
been graduated since the program was 
launched. Of the graduates, 475 have en- 
tered industry, 59 have sought higher edu- 
cation and 161 have entered the military. 

These positive accomplishments of 695 
young men far outweigh the negative ef- 
fects produced by a small number of 
trainees who have been cited for violations 
of the law. 

The corpsmen now gainfully employed, re- 
turned to school or serving in the armed 
forces were young men with dubious futures 
only months ago. The results are gratify- 
ing and hold promise of greater gains with 
continuation of the program. 

Each trainee directed into a constructive 
path represents a reduction of the burden on 
society. 


Job Corps placement figures since that 
editorial was written are even more im- 
pressive: 

Total placement: 1,734—1,442 have 
been referred for job placement in busi- 
ness; 203 have entered the Armed Forces; 
74 have returned to high school; 15 have 
enrolled in colleges. 

Reports from employers on followup 
studies of job placement are highly 
favorable. Nearly half of the graduates 
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enter the military service, which is in 
itself an accomplishment, since most of 
them could not have passed the basic 
educational requirements to enter prior 
to their training at Gary. 

Still others have developed a renewed 
interest in school, and have returned 
home to enter classes at the high school, 
and even college level. 

Industry has looked favorable at the 
total training program, and it is obvious 
that well-trained corpsmen are readily 
accepted into the business world. 

I would like to give one example about 
this group of young men who completed 
their training: 

A firm in Liberal, Kans., known as 
Tradewind Industries, has hired 32 young 
men from Gary. The sales manager of 
the company, Mr. Terry Moore, recently 
had this to say about the Gary graduates, 
who work there: 

We found the Job Corpsmen to be most 
cooperative—probably the most polite group 
of employees anyone ever hired. We feel that 
when you hire 32 people, you are going to 
get people from all walks of life, and, also we 
feel that these boys have had a minimum 
of trouble since they have been here. We 
have not had to bail a corpsman out of jail 
for being drunk, nor have we been notified 
by the police that they have caused a dis- 
turbance in town in any way. 


Mr. Chairman, Liberal, Kans., is a 
small town, a farm community of 18,000 
to 20,000 persons. You can be sure that if 
ex-corpsmen were not measuring up to 
what might be considered a proper re- 
sponsibility level as citizens, it would not 
take a minute for the news to be all over 
the community and back to their em- 
ployers. 

Another aspect of the success of the 
Gary program has been the reports of 
field correspondents of several trade pub- 
lications, including American Builder, 
Welding Engineer, and Printing Produc- 
tion. Their reports ring not only of high 
praise for the quality of training received 
but are laudatory with regard to the 
method of instruction. 

Welding Engineer magazine, for ex- 
ample, pointed out recently that the in- 
genuity used in finding materials with 
which the men can work has kept in- 
struction costs down to $500 per man per 
year, much lower than private trade 
schools. 

Yet critics of the OEO program have 
said it is less costly to send a kid to 
Harvard than to a Job Corps center. 
Surprisingly, some people swallow this 
line of thinking. 

Obviously, a school dropout who goes 
to a Job Corps center is no candidate for 
Harvard. And should a school dropout 
get into trouble and land in jail, he could 
cost society up to $25,000 a year. Yet, 
nobody has suggested in their wildest 
complaints that Job Corps boys cost that 
much, 

Average cost per man-year unit for the 
Gary Center for the fiscal year of July 1, 
1966, to June 30, 1967, has been estimated 
at $4,411.82 compared to an average for 
all eight of the Nation’s urban training 
centers for men of $6,995.69. 

Dollar-minded opponents have also 
been trying to build a smokescreen about 
the program by pointing to what they 
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describe as extravagant salaries’ of Job 
Corps staff personnel. 

I suppose that it is quite natural that 
they should pick the Job Corps center in 
my district since it is the largest to launch 
their attacks. 

I would like to point out, however, 
these opponents took the present salaries 
and compared them with earnings last 
year. In doing so, they conveniently 
ignored some rather crucial facts. 

Many Gary Center staff members came 
from the public schools in Texas and the 
1964-65 minimum salary schedules were 
used as the comparative figure. 

Again, conveniently, they omitted the 
fact that the Texas State Legislature in- 
creased minimum salary schedules by 
nearly 19 percent for 1965-66. 

Another convenient omission in com- 
paring present and past salaries is the 
fact the Gary Center staff, in leaving 
public schools, forfeited their protection 
under the State civil service and benefits 
of the teacher retirement. system. Fur- 
thermore, public school personnel work 
about 9 months of the year, while Gary 
Center staff work a 12-month year. 

In short, the charges of excessive 
salaries at Job Corps centers, particularly 
Gary, are characteristically empty. 

But possibly the most widely miscon- 
ceived notion about Job Corps men is 
that they are all “hoodlums and mis- 
fits.” 

This is simply not true. Statistically, 
the average corpsman is 1744 years old; 
was unemployed and looking for work; 
finished the ninth grade; had been out 
of school for about 11 months; has a 
sixth grade reading level; comes from a 
family of six; was. living in a crowded, 
substandard house; and his parents are 
either unemployed or hold unskilled jobs. 

Recently a Gary corpsman, Dale Stew- 
art, an 18-year-old Cumberland, Md., 
youth was credited with saving the life 
of a Carrizo Springs, Tex., man who had 
been electrocuted while working on a 
trailer. 

Stewart administered artificial res- 
piration until an ambulance arrived, ac- 
companied the ambulance to the hospital 
and waited until the man was out of 
danger. 

Such heroic actions, I am sure you will 
agree, do not fit the profile of a hood- 
lum and misfit.” 

Nor do the actions of 25 corpsmen 
who volunteered blood to help a young 
girl; or the young men in the industrial 
landscaping course who voluntarily as- 
sisted the city of Austin in completing 
its municipal garden center: or the 
corpsmen who helped repair a Girl Scout 
camp. 

The survivor of the electrical shock 
later praised Stewart and the Gary cen- 
ter, saying, “If Dale is an example of 
what Gary corpsmen are like, then San 
Marcos is fortunate to have young men 
like him training near their city.” 

This same feeling of good will is re- 
flected in the attitude of the citizens 
of San Marcos and their elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Mayor Ellis Serur, whose firsthand 
knowledge of Gary comes from almost 
daily contact, speaks for nearly all the 
community when he says that Gary is 
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“one of the finest examples of youth 
rehabilitation” that has ever been un- 
dertaken. 

Contrary to what many critics report 
about Job Corps center-urban relations, 
Serur reports that— 

Our (San Marcos) relationship with Gary 
and the corpsmen has been good, We have 
had few problems.. The Center is a distinct 
asset to our community. 


And to the good mayor’s comments, I 
would like to add my own personal feel- 


S. 

I have been at Gary on a number of 
occasions. I have watched these young 
men in their classes; looked over their 
shoulders as they welded and as they 
worked on automobiles; and have talked 
with them in the cool of the evening. 

As individuals, as persons, as human 
beings they are grateful, and sincere in 
their gratitude, for the “second chance” 
that their country has given them. 

They are serious-minded young men, 
who realize the responsibility before 
them, and who intend, for the most part, 
to act wisely. 

All in all, Mr. Chairman, the Gary 
corpsmen are showing that the invest- 
ment of Job Corps is paying dividends— 
for neighboring communities and their 
residents and for the individual corps- 
men. 

These dividends will increasingly ac- 
crue to our Nation as a whole, as these 
young people take their places as con- 
structive, productive, taxpaying citizens. 

Another significant fact about the 
poverty program in the Southwest, and 
Texas in particular, is its ever-increasing 
public acceptance. All segments of so- 
ciety—the liberals, the conservatives, 
businessmen, mayors, county judges, 
school administrators, the welfare insti- 
tutions, volunteers, and the poor them- 
selves—are involved in the program. 

The poverty program in Texas has 
been administered without a breath of 
scandal or misuse of funds. Along 
this line, the fact that no race riots have 
occurred in Texas this summer is cer- 
tainly due in part of the outstanding 
progress of the war on poverty. 

Recently, Gov. John Connally said at 
McAllen, Tex.: 

I can say in the full confidence of truth 
that in Texas we have made a genuine effort 
to see that poverty funds are doing, and will 
do, the job intended by the President and 
Congress. 


And this year on the nationwide tele- 
vision program “Meet the Press,” Gover- 
nor Connally again praised the accom- 
plishments of the poverty program when 
he said that “the war on poverty in Texas 
is a tremendous success in all phases.” 
A great deal of this success, also, is the 
excellent and inspired administration of 
our regional office under the direction 
of the Honorable Bill Crook whose staff 
has worked closely with all the State 
programs. 

This is a large part of the job the war 
on poverty was directed to undertake, 
and it is our clear responsibility to see to 
it that the fine progress being made at 
Gary and other Job Corps centers is per- 
mitted to continue and expand. 

I believe we are directing our efforts in 
a positive and helpful manner in Texas. 
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Surely we all want to help our young 
people. For 3 years I served as adminis- 
trator on the Texas Employment Com- 
mission. I found after several surveys 
this inescapable fact: that unemploy- 
ment was tied directly in ratio to the 
lack of education and lack of opportuni- 
ties. that a young man or older person 
had. Invariably, the smaller the edu- 
cation, the less the opportunity and the 
more the risk for unemployment and 
being a burden on society. It goes to- 
gether so if we can give these young 
people a chance, they will respond. 

I harken back to the day when I was 
with the NYA, nearly 30 years ago, when 
some people I knew, including the Gov- 
ernor, were & part of that program. We 
did good for the young people. Most of 
them responded and became worthwhile 
citizens, I believe we can do the same 
thing again. If the Job Corps and the 
poverty program are not the perfect an- 
swer—and we all admit they may not 
be—then I say, “Give me a better answer. 
Give me a better program.” Until we 
can come up with a better answer, surely 
we ought to unite in a wholehearted 
manner to make this program work. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 6 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe it is clear that the anti- 
poverty program has suffered from 
serious instances of maladministration, 
lack of full and current accounting con- 
trols and procedures, excessive overhead 
in certain programs, political interfer- 
ence, and failure to involve the poor in 
meaningful direction of their own future. 
Aside from certain administrative and 
fiscal failings, another shortcoming has 
been an inability to coordinate sufficient- 
ly and closely all the various training 
programs with, ultimately, full-time last- 
ing job opportunities. 

An amendment has been offered—and, 
I am happy to say, accepted by the com- 
mittee—to mandate much closer co- 
ordination between the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Secretary of Labor with public employ- 
ment offices to insure maximum coordi- 
nation of all training programs and job 
opportunities. 

Quite specifically, Mr. Chairman, there 
has not been sufficient talk today of the 
fact that in these United States there are 
still 32 million Americans living in abject 
poverty, more than 8 million Americans 
living in substandard housing, and 
Serious areas of unemployment and un- 
deremployment. 

Westchester County itself experiences 
a substantial amount of poverty amid 
affluence. More than 120,000 West- 
chester residents live in 30,600 sub- 
standard or deteriorating housing units. 
One out of every twelve Westchester 
families is estimated to be living in ab- 
ject poverty and one out of five in serious 
poverty. 

The antipoverty program, if it is to be 
fully effective, has to find better ways to 
tackle the problems of education, jobs, 
and housing. 

It is essential that we do what must 
be done to break the cycle of hopeless- 
ness and despair that is the lot of so 
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many Americans in Harlem, Watts, Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant, Woodlawn, Hough, and 
other areas. 

We have serious ghetto conditions, in 
my judgment, in a number of cities— 
including several in Westchester County. 
One notable example is the city of New 
York, where Mayor John Lindsay is try- 
ing to do a creative, forthright, and 
imaginative job. He has brought in one 
of the ablest men in the country— 
Mitchell Sviridoff—to assist with this 
undertaking. The mayor has said that, 
in his judgment, due to past neglect and 
lack of opportunity and lack of action, 
some $50 billion may need to be expended 
in New York City alone in the years 
ahead. 

Our primary concern must be these 
32 million Americans and their needs— 
the need for much more effective iden- 
tification of the problem of the individ- 
ual who must be trained and the relation 
of that individual to a lasting job. In 
addition to coordination of the various 
training programs and employment op- 
portunities, we need to follow through 
from the initial training to a serious, 
productive, and permanent job that will 
benefit the community and the individ- 
ual. If there is no meaningful follow- 
through, hope is followed by an even 
greater despair. 

I would say that in Westchester 
County the community action agencies, 
Headstart programs, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects, and the two 
VISTA volunteers have been effective. 

The community action programs have 
been characterized by one Westchester 
leader as “the answer to our prayers.” 
The executive director of another pro- 
gram told me that the CAP program, 
functioning in large part through neigh- 
borhood centers, “stresses dignity and 
the value of the self.” Another leader 
said that, through “neighborhood in- 
volvement,” CAP “helps whole families 
and has its most direct effect on fam- 
ilies.” In the 26th Congressional Dis- 
trict, 5 community action agencies have 
received 27 grants since the inception 
of the antipoverty program, totaling 
$992,023 in Federal funds. 

In the Headstart program, the di- 
rector of one project in my district told 
me that those who have entered school 
following some training have “adjusted 
well to the classroom program.” She 
also pointed out that the Headstart pro- 
gram has shown “how volunteers, pro- 
fessionals, and parents of different ethnic 
and racial backgrounds can work to- 
gether.” More than 1,000 children in 
my district have participated in 11 pro- 
grams, utilizing $290,367 in Federal 
funds. 

I believe it is interesting and pertinent 
to note that in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps some 60,000 man-hours of work 
have been devoted to this program alone 
in the 26th Congressional District. Al- 
most 500 young people are in training, 
and more than 100 have been placed in 
good firms in private industry with well 
paying jobs, some of them on the order 
of $95 a week. Several enrollees have 
gone on to college—a dream that they 
has never thought possible. 
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So there are areas, in my judgment, 
and in my own county, where this pro- 
gram is working. On a national level, 
several new programs have shown prom- 
ise, including Upward Bound which is 
concerned with encouraging youngsters 
who have ability but who lack motiva- 
tion to stay in school and go on to col- 
lege. The legal services program is also 
fulfilling a pressing need—the poor re- 
quire justice and legal advice like all of 
us, if not more so. Similarly, the neigh- 
borhood health clinics that have been 
established hold the promise of tending to 
needs at a community level that are pres- 
ently being supplied at overcrowded hos- 
Pitals. 

But nothing having been underscored 
on the side of achievement should fail 
to point out that the House and the com- 
mittee have not fully honored their re- 
sponsibility to study the antipoverty 
program constructively and in depth. 
We did not have any full hearings in the 
field. No minority witnesses were called 
before the full committee in Washington. 
The report on the committee investiga- 
tions was not released until September 19 
of this year—well after these studies were 
completed. 

I will not comment on this investigative 
report except to say that it failed to meet 
the demands of serious research to which 
this House and the American people are 
entitled. 

The bill before us, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
15111, has some shortcomings, including 
a significant lack of flexibility in the ap- 
portionment of funds among the various 
programs. It is my hope that the House 
will look seriously at the bill in this re- 
gard and make this and other necessary 
amendments. 

Specifically, Mr. Chairman, to try to 
make significant and important and 
meaningful amendments to this bill, I 
will offer one tomorrow which will much 
more clearly deal with accounting con- 
trols and auditing practices and place 
these requirements clearly and specifi- 
cally in the law. Certainly we need better 
administration and uniform and precise 
accounting controls. 

Second, I will offer an amendment 
which I hope will in some measure en- 
courage a greater relationship between 
the program and the private enterprise 
system, an amendment designed to in- 
sure that the talents and resources of the 
private sector are brought into play to 
the maximum feasible extent. 

Lastly, I hope to offer an amendment, 
which I hope will be considered and 
adopted, which would make it more pos- 
sible to identify the occupations and lo- 
cations in which there are shortages of 
trained personnel so that we can coordi- 
nate the various training programs and 
relate them to existing and actual job 
needs. In this way, we will increasingly 
train individuals for actual, lasting jobs 
which will exist or which we can antici- 
pate may exist. 

Mr. Chairman, I have supported the 
antipoverty program in the past and I 
hope to continue to do so in the future 
contingent upon the adoption of needed 
imp and significant amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty Mem- 
bers are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 311] 
Giaimo Murray 
Albert Gilligan Nedzi 
Anderson, Ill. Gray O’Konski 
ws, Greigg Olsen, Mont. 
Glenn Griffiths Passman 
Ashmore Hagan, Pepper 
Aspinall Hansen, Idaho Philbin 
Berry Hansen, Iowa Pirnie 
Boggs Hansen, . Poage 
Bow Harvey, Ind Pool 
Bray bert Powell 
Callaway Holifield Reifel 
Carter Holland Resnick 
Celler Howard Rivers, S. O 
Cooley — Mo scone Ne 
Craley Keogh Rogers, Tex. 
Daddario King, Calif. Roncalio 
Davis, Ga. King, N.Y. St Germain 
Derwinski Kluczynski 
Dickinson Landrum Sickles 
Long, La. Sisk 
Donohue McCl Stanton 
Dorn McVicker Stephens 
Duncan, Oreg. Sweeney 
Martin, Ala. Teague, Tex 
Edwards, Ala. Martin, Mass. Toll 
Evans, Colo Martin, Nebr. Van Deerlin 
Evins, Tenn Meeds Vanik 
Farbstein Miller Walker, Miss. 
Fisher Monagan White, daho 
Fiynt Morrison Whitten 
Frelinghuysen Morse Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. Moss Wright 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Books, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15111, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 333 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he sub- 
mitted herewith the names of the absen- 
tees to be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to call attention to a UPI story 
that appeared today which in part reads 
as follows: 

About 2,000 persons representing organiza- 
tions for the poor in 13 States converged on 
Capitol Hill today to buttonhole lawmakers 
in behalf of their program for a bigger anti- 
poverty program., 

The wire service presents the follow- 
ing additional information, stating that 
they appeared on Capitol Hill and Chair- 
man PowELL urged the delegation Mon- 
day night to bring the pressure on other 
Members of Congress to approve the bill. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. NELSEN. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make it crystal clear that I do not 
approve of anybody putting any pressure 
on Congress. I also want to make it 
crystal clear that I do not support the 
type of activity that you have referred 
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to here. I think it is a mistake. I have 
said that time and time again. I believe 
Congressmen can be reasoned with, but 
I do not believe that Congress can be 
coerced. I think anybody that fools with 
the integrity of Congress by bringing 
mass marchers here just does not know 
the political realities of this country. If 
there is—and I do not think there is— 
any Federal money involved in this at 
all, I will pledge to you that I will do 
everything within my power to try to re- 
cover it. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
for his sentiment and certainly agree 
with him. I will go on and point out 
another fact or two which are contained 
in the wire service’s report. “A spokes- 
man for a militant group known as the 
Poverty-Right Action coordinated the 
demonstration.” It was my understand- 
ing that demonstrations are not per- 
mitted on the Hill, but the spokesman 
revealed that: “Representatives came 
from New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Virginia, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Michigan, Mississippi, and Cali- 
fornia, as well as Washington, D.C.” 

Now, the point I raise is that one of 
the criticisms of the poverty program in 
many parts of the country is that the 
money is going for salaries instead of 
helping those that this bill is intended 
to help. I am wondering if the people 
who are here are lobbying for their jobs 
or lobbying for the poor. 

There are several questions I would 
like answers to. I would like, if it is pos- 
sible, to get the list of those who are 
here. Certainly there must be a list of 
those who are attending this demonstra- 
tion. Are they drawing per diem money? 
Are they collecting expense money? I 
think we need to have definite informa- 
tion by tomorrow in answer to these 
questions, and I think that the gentle- 
man from Florida will try to supply that 
information. Rumors prevail on the Hill 
that many of the people here are draw- 
ing per diem from poverty program 
funds. This is a sad mistake if it is true. 

I might add further that yesterday we 
learned that people employed in the pov- 
erty program were registering voters in 
Democratic precincts in Cincinnati, 
which I think is certainly out of line. If 
this is another instance of the misuse of 
poverty funds, then I think it should be 
corrected. Criticism such as this is con- 
structive criticism. If the sentiment that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
Bons], expressed a moment ago is right, 
then he is in complete agreement with 
me on it, and I hope he supplies this in- 
formation by tomorrow. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
do my level best to find out the answers 
to the questions about the people here in 
Washington. I agree with the gentleman 
wholeheartedly that that is not a proper 
use of Federal funds. I reiterate again 
that I do not believe any Federal funds 
are involved in this. If there are any 
Federal funds involved in it, you have my 
word that I will do everything in the 
world to recover it if it is a misuse of 
Federal funds. 

Mr. NELSEN. Thank you. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Ryan] 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, in less than 2 years the war 
on poverty has become one of the most 
exciting and successful aspects of the 
President’s Great Society program. 
Building from the ground up, it has 
taken the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity an amazingly short time to trans- 
form newly born ideas and blueprints 
into flesh and blood programs from coast 
to coast. The list of accomplishments 
is imposing. So far the war on poverty 
has served more than 8 million impov- 
erished Americans, one out of four of 
the Nation’s poor, with jobs, job train- 
ing, educational programs, and an amaz- 
ing variety of other services. It has con- 
tributed vitally to the emergence of 2.2 
million Americans from poverty in 1965. 
Over half a million jobs have been filled 
exclusively by poor people. Operation 
Headstart had reached 1,300,000 disad- 
vantaged preschool children as of the 
end of this summer. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has provided useful jobs 
and earning for more than half a mil- 
lion disadvantaged teenagers. 

To date, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has approved over 7,475 grants 
under the community action program to 
about 1,000 local antipoverty agencies in 
all 50 States. Job Corps centers have 
been established where nearly 28,750 of 
our most terribly disadvantaged teen- 
agers are currently receiving remedial 
education, job training, counseling, and 
preparation for useful and productive 
lives. The OEO has approved 323 VISTA, 
or Domestic Peace Corps, projects in 49 
States, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in which 2,300 VISTA 
volunteers from 18 to 80 are serving, with 
1,077 more in training. So far, approx- 
imately 9,000 poor residents of target 
neighborhoods have participated on the 
governing boards of community action 
agencies across the country. 

Perhaps most indicative of popular re- 
sponse, the war on poverty has brought 
forth an absolutely unprecedented out- 
pouring of volunteer effort, including 
350,000 Headstart volunteers, approxi- 
mately 36,000 members of community 
action boards, 10,000 members of Women 
in Community Service, and countless doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, businessmen, reli- 
gious leaders, and local government offi- 
cials who have freely and enthusiastically 
devoted their efforts and skills to the 
suecess of the program. 

Flexibility has been a keynote of the 
Office of Economie Opportunity's think- 
ing, as the exciting new programs and 
innovations clearly indicate. This sum- 
mer, 20,418 promising but economically 
disadvantaged high school students par- 
ticipated in Project Upward Bound on the 
campuses of 224 colleges and universities, 
beginning a full year of intensive tutor- 
ing and special counseling that will en- 
able them to break the cycle of poverty 
by qualifying for college. -seven 
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foster grandparents projects, which serve 
the economic needs of low-income elderly 
persons, together with the emotional and 
psychological needs of the most unfortu- 
nate little children in public and private 
institutions, have won wide acclaim. 
Over 160 legal services projects are, for 
the first time, bringing the majesty of 
the law into battle on the side of the 
poor; 68 antipoverty projects for migrant 
agricultural workers are providing the 
first avenues of opportunity from the 
migratory labor streams to the main- 
stream of American life. And 100 Amer- 
ican Indian tribes are vigorously con- 
ducting their own wars on poverty as a 
result of the special attention OEO has 
given to their problems. 

In addition, illiterate adults in 45 
States are participating in adult basic 
education programs; work-experience 
projects have brought jobs and income to 
over 134,000 family heads previously on 
relief; over 32,000 antipoverty loans have 
gone to combat poverty in rural areas; 
and small business development centers 
in 50 urban and rural communities have 
approved approximately $22,840,774 in 
economic incentive loans to struggling 
small businesses in poverty neighbor- 
hoods. 

All this and more has been accom- 
plished in less than 2 years under a pro- 
gram that accounts for about 1 cent in 
each tax dollar, and which is directed by 
an OEO staff approximating in numbers 
that which is required by the Air Force to 
keep a single squadron of B-52’s in the 
air. Our Republican friends have spoken 
of “chaotic administration” in the war 
on poverty, but I feel that these facts 
constitute, instead, a tremendous tribute 
to Sargent Shriver and his staff. I en- 
dorse the war on poverty, and lend my 
full support to the pending bill. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15111, the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966, with 
gratification at its many good features 
but with profound regret at its limita- 
tions that will prevent us from making 
a full-scale assault on poverty and its 
related ills. The tremendous progress 
that has been made in the less than 700 
days of its existence is clear proof of the 
need for expansion of the antipoverty 
program. It is intolerable that the 
splendid beginning that has been made 
in giving the deprived and disadvantaged 
their first chance to achieve a better life 
may be thwarted by our failure to allo- 
cate sufficient resources of our affluent 
society to the war on poverty. The doors 
to the American way of life and economic 
abundance that have been slowly open- 
ing to the poor must not be closed again. 
The commitment that the Nation made 
in the Economic Opportunity Act to 
eliminate, within our borders, the an- 
cient plague of poverty must be fulfilled 
now. To those who object that we can- 
not afford to launch a major attack 
penne poverty, I say: Can we afford not 
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Yesterday more than 1,000 citizens 
from the Newark, N.J., area, citizens 
from all walks of life and all economic 
brackets, journeyed to Washington to 
demonstrate their concern about the re- 
strictions contained in the pending legis- 
lation. These citizens embodied the 
spirit of the war on poverty—the 
spirit of mutual help and neighborliness 
which made pioneer America great and 
which has given new hope and vitality 
to our hard-pressed urban area. This 
was a stirring example of democracy at 
work. The poor and the unlearned 
marched with their able mayor, the Hon- 
orable Hugh J. Addonizio; with the dis- 
tinguished president of United Commu- 
nity Corp., Dean C. Willard Heckel, of 
Rutgers University Law School; and 
with other leaders and workers of the 
community, in the great cause of human 
dignity and justice. These citizens 
know full well that the poor have a 
major role to play in their own escape 
from poverty. But they cannot do it 
alone. The CAP programs, Operation 
Headstart, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
legal services, job training, basic adult 
education, the Job Corps—all have 
proved their value in coping with poverty 
and its ills. 

Among the volume of letters, both com- 
mendatory and critical, I have received 
from constituents, was one from a par- 
ticipant who summed up in a few words 
the whole point of the poverty program: 

Men and women and teenagers in our area 
haye been looking at life in a different light 
since they have been trained for new jobs 
through the antipoverty funds. 


More than 20 years ago President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, in proclaiming an 
economic bill of rights, declared 

We have come to a clear realization of the 
fact that true individual freedom cannot 


exist without economic security and inde- 
pendence. 


The war on poverty helps to implement 
that realization. I urge that we do so 
comprehensively and adequately so that 
the one-fifth of our population who live 
lives of poverty and despair can “look at 
life in a different light.” 

The ultimate aim of the war against 
poverty, it has been well said is “to pro- 
vide the young with the opportunity to 
learn, the able bodied with the opportu- 
nity to work, the poor with the opportu- 
nity to live in decency and dignity.” To 
achieve that aim will not be easy. The 
battle will not be won this year, or next 
year, or the next year. 

The important fact is—we have be- 
gun—and we must not falter or retreat. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am con- 
cerned at the import of the remarks 
which were just made by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot believe that 
any Member of this House would deny 
the right of any citizen of the United 
States to petition the Congress, or to 
come to Washington to express his view- 
point or his opinion upon any matter 
pending before the Congress of the 
United States. The first amendment to 
the Constitution was adopted to protect 
the right of the people to petition the 
Government for a redress of grievances. 
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I do not recall any outcry from the other 
side of the aisle when the real estate 
lobby descended upon Congress to op- 
pose title IV, the open housing section, of 
the civil rights bill of 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my own opinion 
that the citizens of the country who are 
most concerned and who are most di- 
rectly affected by the antipoverty pro- 
gram, not only have the right, but have 
the obligation to express their points 
of view and to tell the Members of Con- 
gress how the program has been im- 
plemented and what their needs and 
concerns are. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the objectives 
of the antipoverty program, I thought, 
was to bring about the maximum feasible 
participation of the poor in the programs 
conducted under it. 

Mr. Chairman, that is one of the ob- 
jectives of the community action pro- 
gram. When people are involved in try- 
ing to help themselves to develop their 
own programs, I believe it is important 
that the Members of Congress know from 
them how effective the programs are, and 
what needs to be done for the future. 
This is essential if we are going to begin 
to move toward carrying out the words 
of President Johnson, which he addressed 
to the Congress of the United States in 
his state of the Union message on Janu- 
ary 8, 1964—and I would like to quote 
the President. He said he was “declar- 
ing unconditional war on poverty.” He 
warned: 

It will not be a short or easy struggle— 
no single weapon or strategy will suffice— 


And he pledged that: 

We shall not rest until that war is won. 
The richest nation on earth can afford to 
win it. We cannot afford to lose it. 


Mr. Chairman, when we enacted the 
first Economic Opportunity Act in 1964, 
we knew that we were charting a difficult 
and hazardous voyage toward a distant 
shore which no civilization had ever 
reached before. 

But with full knowledge of the magni- 
tude of the hazards and the costs which 
lay ahead, we accepted the challenge of 
poverty not simply because it was there, 
or because it was politically expedient, 
but because the abolition of poverty is 
right. It was right to begin an attack 
on poverty which could abolish it even- 
tually, if we used the full resources of our 
Nation. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no reason 
why the richest nation in the world, the 
most technologically advanced nation 
which history has ever known, cannot 
abolish the anomoly of poverty in the 
midst of plenty. 

Mr. Chairman, that is what the war on 
poverty is all about, and that is what this 
bill is all about which we have been 
debating today and yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, 30 years ago a great 
President of the United States, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, spoke about “one-third of 
a nation ill housed and ill clad, ill 
nourished.” 

Now, 30 years later we know that there 
is still one-fifth of the Nation living in 
the subbasement of our society, one- 
fifth of the Nation is still ill housed, 
ill clad, and ill nourished and unable to 
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participate fully in our national life. 
One-fifth of the Nation is now not ask- 
ing for handouts, not asking simply for 
shelter and clothing and food, but ask- 
ing for the opportunity—for the oppor- 
tunity—to help solve their own problems, 
to help begin to pull themselves up by 
their own bootstraps and shape their 
own destiny. 

Mr. Chairman, the community action 
part of this program is designed to give 
people in the ghetto communities of our 
cities and in the poverty-stricken rural 
areas of our country the opportunity to 
shape their own programs. This is how 
it is different from other social welfare 
programs in the past. 

To his everlasting credit, President 
Johnson saw that, although our Nation 
is richer now than ever before, there was 
still one-fifth of our Nation living in 
poverty. 

The first challenge confronting Pres- 
ident Johnson was to enable the entire 
Nation to see how poor 35 million of its 
inhabitants really are. In the revealing 
phrase of Michael Harrington, the poor 
of this country were truly “the other 
America.” They were invisible to the 
naked eye, that is, unless the eyes and 
ears of America could be brought into 
the urban ghettos and impoverished 
rural areas which scar and pock 
America’s bright new face. 

So the first task was to make America 
face fully facts which seemed so distant 
when presidential candidate John F. 
Kennedy told a nationwide television 
audience that 17 million Americans go to 
bed hungry every night. 

And in this first task, the war on 
poverty—led by the impoverished peo- 
ple themselves, and by their President— 
has been a success. Poverty has become 
a fact, a household word. 

The second challenge of the war on 
poverty was to formulate a program to 
do something about poverty, to plan 
battle tactics. It was clear from the 
start that poverty consisted of more than 
bad housing, bad clothing, and bad food. 
Poverty is a psychological as well as a 
physical phenomenon. In addition to 
houses and clothes and food, the poor 
need self-confidence. 

In plain terms, the poor needed to de- 
velop the belief and the knowledge that 
they can control their own environment 
and shape their own destiny. 

To accomplish this purpose, we defined 
a community action program as one 
“which is developed, conducted, and ad- 
ministered with the maximum feasible 
participation of residents of the areas 
and members of the groups served.” 
We charged the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity with the responsibility of in- 
volving the poor. At the same time, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity was to 
provide education for youngsters, provide 
jobs for those who might be persuaded to 
remain in school, encourage people to 
learn new skills, and confront the myriad 
problems which are summed up in the 
word “‘poverty.” 

Rapidly, a truism became obvious. 


The only way to persuade people that 
they can have a hand in determining 
their own fate is to ask them ‘to help 
decide what that fate will be. The only 
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way to overcome their sense of power- 
lessness is to give them power. 

This, Mr. Chairman, was the key to 
the battle plan for ending poverty. Help 
people to help themselves. Handouts— 
housing, food, and clothes—are not 
enough. 

Thus the community action program 
was born. It was a bold new idea and to 
use it as a weapon against poverty could 
be very dangerous. For it required the 
creation of new institutions which 
would threaten the existing power struc- 
ture. But the community action pro- 
gram represented the kind of challenge 
which must be met to create a success- 
ful program. 

Mr. Chairman, the third challenge of 
the war on poverty was to wage it: to 
finance it adequately, to see it through 
the difficulties, and to win it. 

Today we are meeting, in effect, to 
review our battle plans once again. 
There are those who argue that the effort 
has already cost too much—too much 
money, too much power of local officials, 
too much patience by the American pub- 
lic. They would cut spending, abandon 
the controversial programs, and redis- 
tribute the remaining functions to other 
agencies. 

I totally disagree with those argu- 
ments. When we passed the Economic 
Opportunity Act 2 years ago, we knew 
that to be successful the program would 
have to be daring and controversial. 
The question which we should ask today 
is not whether the program is treading 
lightly, but whether it is having any suc- 
cess. 

Naturally, it is very difficult to evaluate 
a new program of this sort after only 2 
years, with any real precision. It is par- 
ticularly difficult to evaluate the effect of 
community action. How does one weigh 
dignity? What price does one put on 
indignation? 

However, a moving testament to the 
effect of community action is the hun- 
dreds of people who have come to Wash- 
ington from all over the country today 
to join the poor people’s march. The 
point is that these people care. To them 
the war on poverty is no longer the ad- 
ministration’s war—it is theirs. Their 
families and their communities are the 
ones at stake. They have now decided 
that they want to carry on the struggle. 
From us they ask the money to do so. 
Rather than taking exception to their 
presence here, as the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] did, let us see 
it as a measure of the success of the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to review 
some of the accomplishments of the war 
on poverty which perhaps can be more 
easily measured. 

In the 2 years since the Congress de- 
clared it to be the policy of the United 
States to open to everyone “the oppor- 
tunity for education and training, the 
opportunity to work, and the opportunity 
to live in decency and dignity,” economic 
opportunity programs have reached al- 
most 7.8 million people. More than 
1,361,000 children have been enrolled in 
the Headstart child development pro- 
gram. More than 600,000 jobs for teen- 
agers have been provided through the 
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Neighborhood Youth Corps. Over 5.1 
million people have been served by the 
almost 700 community action agencies. 

Yet I would be the first to agree that 
this record is inadequate. We have 
reached 7.8 million people, but 30 to 40 
million people live in poverty. The pro- 
grams have barely begun to take effect. 
The administrators have just begun to 
develop the understanding and expertise 
to administer them effectively. To date, 
the war on poverty has been little more 
than a skirmish. It is time now to ex- 
pand it rather than to explore ways to 
limit it. 

Mr. Chairman, in the war on poverty 
Iam a hawk. When the 1964 legislation 
was proposed, I enlisted for the duration. 
I believe that the Congress has made a 
moral commitment and must carry it 
out. If we do not, it is not only the poor 
who suffer, it is the Nation as a whole. 

It is with this feeling that I would like 
to comment on particular provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Act Amend- 
ments of 1966. 

The Job Corps under title I provides 
residential centers for young men and 
women, 16 through 21, in a coordinated 
program of basic education, skill train- 
ing, and constructive work experience. 
It is designed for youth lacking the 
schooling and skills for decent jobs. A 
typical enrollee entering the Job Corps 
has only a 4.7 grade reading level, al- 
though he has finished 7 years of school. 
He is 7 pounds underweight, and the 
chances are four out of five that he has 
never seen a doctor or dentist. Forty- 
five percent of the enrollees are from a 
broken home. Sixty-five percent are 
from families where the head of the 
household is unemployed. Fifty percent 
are from families on relief. Nine out of 
ten enrollees are unemployed at the time 
of enrollment; the 1 in 10 who is em- 
ployed earns an average wage of only 80 
cents an hour. 

For 9 months, Job Corpsmen are given 
60 hours a week of training and instruc- 
tion, including work training, basic edu- 
cation, guidance and counseling, physi- 
cal fitness, and citizenship. The success 
of this training is noteworthy. The typ- 
ical Job Corps graduate has raised his 
reading level by two and a half grades. 
He has gained 10 pounds and is no longer 
underweight. He has received medical 
and dental care and is now in good 
health. His earning capacity is now 
solid; Job Corps graduates have moved 
into jobs with an average entry of $1.68 
per hour. 

Furthermore, as the committee has 
noted: 

Any attempt to objectively evaluate the 
Job Corps must take into account that its 
target population is youngsters who are not 
only poor, but also have no other alternative 
training available to them. 


So the fact of the matter is that the 
Job Corps is not only successful, but it is 
unique. 

It not only represents a constructive 
opportunity for the poor; it represents 
their only opportunity. 

Despite these glowing facts, the com- 
mittee has chosen to limit the program. 
It has cut the administration request by 
a full $28 million and set a ceiling of 
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45,000 enrollee positions or training slots 
for all conservation camps and urban 
centers. It offers as a justification “the 
present high cost per enrollee,” but I 
would prefer to consider the high cost of 
welfare payments year after year, the 
cost of unemployment compensation year 
after year, and most of all, the cost in 
human dignity which follows the realiza- 
tion that one is not only unemployed but 
also unemployable. 

Unfortunate as the committee’s action 
on the Job Corps is, the treatment of the 
community action program is even more 
serious, for the community action pro- 
gram is the very heart of the war on 
poverty. Embodied in nearly 1,000 urban 
and rural antipoverty agencies across 
the Nation, it has become the catalyst of 
community renewal and the conduit 
from poverty to opportunity upon which 
the entire national effort depends. 

A guiding spirit of the community ac- 
tion program is faith in the idea of a 
“community,” where people can work to- 
gether to identify common interests in a 
goal as large and noble as the eradication 
of poverty, and can link their efforts in 
achieving this goal. Community action 
programs represent one of the most im- 
portant ways in which the poor can 
formulate and articulate their views. 
Congress should not restrict this pro- 
gram, which at last has given people a 
ie to help determine their own fu- 
However, the committee has down- 
graded the community action program. 
Section 210 of H.R. 15111 amends title IT 
of the 1964 act by striking out that pro- 
vision which directs the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to give preference to 
programs and projects which are com- 
ponents of a community action program. 

The community action program is fur- 
ther downgraded by the authorization 
provisions contained in H.R. 15111. To 
implement the provisions of title IT, $832 
million is authorized by section 2. From 
that total at least $509 million is au- 
thorized for programs other than com- 
munity action. Many of these are quite 
worthy—as I will point out later—but the 
fact remains that they will all have to 
be paid for from community action 
funds. Only $323 million remains un- 
earmarked, that is, remains to be allo- 
cated by the local communities—which 
is about $125 million less than the 
amount authorized for community action 
in fiscal year 1966, and about $150 mil- 
lion less than the administration asked 
for for fiscal year 1967. 

I am particularly distressed by the ef- 
fect which this restricted CAP budget 
will have on New York City. The poverty 
program in New York has been misad- 
ministered by local officials, but never- 
theless it is now beginning to make some 
headway. If all of the programs now 
operating in the city were to be renewed 
and funded for the next year, they would 
cost $36 million—even if no new pro- 
grams were started. Yet under the au- 
thorization in this bill only $23 million 
could be made available. Thus current 
programs in the city—which are far from 
large enough to accomplish the purposes 
of the act would have to be cut by one- 
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The committee is to be commended, 
however, for the other changes which it 
has made in defining the role of com- 
munity action programs. The new defi- 
nition of “community,” making it clear 
that it is not necessarily coextensive with 
a political subdivision, is consistent with 
the concept which I have fought for in 
trying to amend the Economic Develop- 
ment Act to allow an area like Harlem or 
Watts to be treated independently of the 
political unit of which it is a part. It also 
would seem consistent with the purposes 
of “community” action to require, as 
202(c) now would, that the representa- 
tives of a community action board reside 
in the community itself. 

More important, the proposed new 
section 205 (f) would require that at least 
20 percent of the funds available for 
carrying out community action programs 
would have to be used for operating in- 
dependently funded programs in com- 
munities in which an overall community 
posilni agency is concurrently in opera- 

on. 

This amendment is similar to a pro- 
posal which I made in a letter to the 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Sargent Shriver, on April 30, 
1965. Ipointed out: 

The success of the President's antipoverty 
Program depends upon stimulating local 
initiative. This must not be stifled by per- 
mitting the city to have a stranglehold on 
the program. There is a fear that, unless 
the city controls the program, the status quo 
will be threatened creating a problem for the 
city. Because of this political fear and the 
enticing visions of a new patronage pool, the 
city administration is attempting to thwart 
the intent of Congress. 


Noting the failures of New York City to 
get its proposed programs off the ground, 
Isaid: 

There should be a substantial amount of 
direct Federal funding to local community 
action programs. ... This will provide for 
diversity as well as a balance between the city 
and private, nonprofit agencies. 


Hopefully the OEO will now be able to 
cope with such situations directly. 

Mr. Chairman, a second important re- 
sult of independent funding is suggested 
by the committee in the report: 

The amendment will insure— 


The report says— 
that there is unequivocal o 
nonumbrella e of a E 
to undertake independentiy funded projects. 

As the committee has made clear, the 
grassroots nature of the independently 
funded projects is not to be considered a 
substitute for the maximum feasible 
participation of the poor in the com- 
munity action boards. Rather, it is an 
additional method of involving the poor 
in the projects which will help to shape 
their environment. 

There are other commendable aspects 
to H.R. 15111 as well. The Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the committee 
have been imaginative in devising new 
and exciting programs, while expanding 
a few—too few—of the older, already 
successful programs. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps au- 
thorization has been increased to $496 
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million, which is almost twice as much 
as was obligated during the past fiscal 
year. The new amount is expected to 
result in 180,000 job opportunities for 
youths in school during the next aca- 
demic year, 180,000 summer jobs to 
bridge the academic gap between spring 
and fall and help insure the return to 
school of disadvantaged youngsters, and 
85,000 full-time job opportunities for 
school dropouts. The out-of-school pro- 
gram has been improved by including not 
only work experience but other assist- 
ance, such as basic literacy training and 
occupational skill training, as well by 
broadening the program to include on- 
the-job training in private employment. 

Mr. Chairman, Sargent Shriver has 
called Project Headstart ““OEO’s greatest 
single measurable success.” It has had 
great impact on the children it serves, as 
is evidenced by the fact that children’s 
intelligence quotients have been raised 
by as much 8 to 10 points in just a 6-week 
period. This record is recognized by the 
committee’s action in authorizing $352 
million—almost twice last year’s obliga- 
tion—for this year’s Headstart program. 
The additional money is to be used to 
improve health, nutritional social, edu- 
cational, and mental health services for 
the preschool children. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I must 
express my great concern about the ad- 
ministration of the Headstart program 
by New York City, a problem which 
underlines my view expressed earlier that 
there must be more direct funding by 
OEO of independent programs. 

New York City’s Headstart program 
has been tripped and often immobilized 
by an impossible tangle of redtape. 

Last December, OEO approved $6.5 
million for Headstart programs which 
were to benefit some 12,000 New York 
City youngsters in programs operated by 
46 agencies, including New York City’s 
Board of Education. The programs were 
to operate during the 6 months period 
from January through June. 

By the middle of April only 21 inde- 
pendent agencies were operating Head- 
start programs, 7 agencies were partially 
operating, and 17 agencies with pro- 
grams involving 3,500 children were not 
operating at all—the children trapped 
in the middle of bureaucratic wrangle. 

Mr. Chairman, many of the independ- 
ent Headstart agencies in New York 
City have been pleading with OEO to be 
able to negotiate directly with the Fed- 
eral agency, to be funded directly, to 
avoid the morass of local redtape which 
has impeded rather than facilitated their 
efforts. One of the important purposes 
of the antipoverty program is the devel- 
opment of community action and self- 
reliance; yet many of the persons oper- 
ating these local programs feel that 
almost all their efforts are absorbed in 
fighting through the many layers of local 
bureaucracy only to be confronted in the 
end by another layer of Federal bureauc- 
racy. 

I believe that there are many instances 
where it is in the interest of the poverty 
program to have OEO deal directly with 
local independent agencies. And I feel 
particularly strongly that the Federal 
Government should step into a direct ad- 
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ministrative position when a local pov- 
erty umbrella agency has demonstrated 
its inability to effectively administer a 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to note that 
new approaches will be introduced to 
strengthen old programs. Section 211 
of the pending bill would expand the 
adult basic education program to in- 
clude not only reading and writing Eng- 
lish, but also other basic skills, such as 
arithmetic and speech. Section 805 
would authorize VISTA to spend up to 15 
percent of its funds for special volunteer 
programs which would include the em- 
ployment of low-income persons. 

One especially important program that 
will be enlarged by H.R. 15111 is the legal 
services program. In a few short months 
it has emerged as one of the most effec- 
tive arms of the antipoverty effort. Ad- 
ministered as a branch of the community 
action program, it sets up local legal as- 
sistance projects in urban and rural 
areas. Local projects generally establish 
community law offices in the target pov- 
erty neighborhoods, thus providing im- 
mediate legal aid and representation to 
the poor in the countless crises of their 
lives, in which the law is, or can be, the 
crucial determining factor. The extent 
to which the poor are in need of legal 
services cannot be exaggerated—and 
OEO has moved dramatically to meet 
this need, to close the gap between pov- 
erty and justice. 

The poor are at a power disadvantage, 
politically and economically, in Ameri- 
can society, and one of the traditional 
roles of the law is the elimination of the 
arbitrariness of power. Equal justice un- 
der law is an ideal which can only be ob- 
tained when strength and influence are 
countervailed by effective legal protec- 
tion of individual rights. Unprotected 
rights are no rights at all. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give you an ex- 
ample of how the legal services program 
helps the poor. In urban areas, slum 
dwellers often demand that landlords 
bring their property up to the minimum 
standards required by municipal housing 
codes before they pay their rent. The 
landlord’s response to such demands fre- 
quently is the service of an eviction no- 
tice: “If you don’t like it, get out.” Such 
response has made it possible for land- 
lords to flaunt housing codes, for poor 
people would rather live in rundown 
apartments than in none at all. With a 
legal services lawyer to defend the 
tenant, the practice of evicting tenants 
who demand habitable apartments can 
be significantly reduced. 

In addition to providing legal aid, OEO 
has funded one program at Columbia 
University which is a research project, 
designed to develop a body of expertise— 
presently nonexistent—on the subject of 
the legal problems of poor people. In 
cooperation with this program, the 
Neighborhood Legal Center of Mobiliza- 
tion for Youth, recently funded by OEO, 
has already begun litigation challenging 
unannounced visits to welfare recipients’ 
homes by investigators of the New York 
City Welfare Department. The Colum- 
bia project will make the issues, opinions, 
and arguments available to legal services 
projects throughout the country. 
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Law schools are being encouraged to 
use OEO funds to develop courses deal- 
ing with the legal problems of the poor. 
Both the University of Detroit and the 
University of Mississippi have already 
begun such programs, and both of these 
programs are functioning in connection 
with OEO-funded law offices in which 
law students are able to learn at first 
hand the kind of legal problems which 
the poor actually have, and the manner 
in which lawyers can be of use in solving 
them. Thus, OEO is changing not only 
the world of the poor but also the world 
of the lawyer. One result of this pro- 
gram has been a tremendous enthusiasm 
for the program on the part of law stu- 
dents, many of whom will devote their 
time and energy to legal services to the 
poor after law school. 

OEO and the project agencies around 
the country have been flooded with appli- 
cations for jobs in legal services pro- 
grams. If legal services does nothing 
but interest a large number of intelligent 
law school students and recent graduates 
in the need and opportunities for pro- 
viding legal help for the poor, I would 
feel it is worth while. 

At least three new programs also de- 
serve special mention. The first, con- 
tained in section 205, would authorize 
$88 million in fiscal year 1967 to provide 
training and public service employment 
for the hard-core unemployed. Work 
experience will be combined with educa- 
tional and training assistance, such as 
basic literacy and occupational training, 
and it is estimated that at least 25,000 
people will receive jobs, training, and 
supportive services during the next year. 
This is a creative new idea, which at- 
tacks hard-core unemployment while 
supplying needed services. Experts esti- 
mate that some 5 million people could 
be usefully employed in the fields of 
health, education, urban improvement, 
and welfare. The supply of trained per- 
sonnel to fill these positions is inade- 
quate and is becoming increasingly more 
so. What better people to train for these 
jobs could be found than the chronically 
unemployed? 

Mr. Chairman, the uncontrolled 
growth of narcotics addiction has be- 
come a fact of life for many of those 
in the target areas of the war on poverty. 
Section 207 is aimed at helping to meet 
this problem. It authorizes $12.5 million 
for a new experimental program for the 
prevention of narcotic addiction and the 
rehabilitation of over 5,000 addicts. The 
approach is noninstitutional. It would 
offer the motivation of a job, combined 
with educational and training assistance, 
in a total effort toward providing the 
addict with a hopeful, not despairing, 
future. This program is particularly im- 
portant for New York State, where 
nearly one-half of the known narcotic 
addicts in the Nation reside. 

Section 207 also provides another im- 
portant new program by authorizing $8 
million to establish a program of small 
loans to persons from low-income fami- 
lies who are confronted with finan- 
cial emergencies. Approximately 40, 000 
loans, each bearing 2 percent annual in- 
terest, would be made and wherever it is 
feasible, the loan will be made through 
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local credit unions created in poverty 
areas through community action groups. 
Such a program holds out great hope for 
averting family tragedies induced by a 
lack of urgently needed funds, although 
I must express my disappointment that 
the loan limit should be only $300 per 
individual. 

Mr. Chairman, while the war on pov- 
erty has initiated many new programs, 
the necessary financial commitment has 
not been made. Last year, for instance, 
we authorized $1.785 billion for the fiscal 
year 1966 portion of the war on poverty. 
But when the appropriations bill came 
up, it appropriated $1.5 billion. I de- 
plored this action and introduced H.R. 
15851, which would have appropriated 
the additional $285 million needed for 
full funding of the war on poverty in 
fiscal year 1966. The bill we now con- 
sider authorizes $1.75 billion—$35 mil- 
lion less than last year. On the other 
hand, the Senate bill authorizes $2.5 bil- 
lion. When this bill goes to conference, 
I hope the Senate figure will prevail. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made a solemn 
promise to the poor. We have the op- 
portunity and the duty to fulfill that 
promise with total commitment. Let us 
proceed to do so. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, in this 
debate on the Economic Opportunity Act 
Amendments of 1966 I wish to give the 
following examples which point out to 
me that needless duplication of existing, 
private, State, and Federal programs is 
occurring under the auspices of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

Just yesterday I received a communi- 
cation from the Seattle Building & Con- 
struction Trades Council which called 
my attention to the fact that the Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center in Seat- 
tle is competing with an apprenticeship 
program which is already operating suc- 
cessfully and which is sponsored jointly 
by State and Federal funds. 

Instead of funding over $1,135,000 to 
the Seattle project, why was the existing 
program not enlarged upon if the need 
is there? 

Another glaring example was called to 
my attention early this summer when the 
magazine Welding Engineer carried an 
editorial pointing out that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity had set up a 
welding training program in an eastern 
city and that the initial program would 
cost about $16,000 a year to train four 
welders. This is figured on the $3,800 
cost for a 12-week course in arc welding. 
As if the cost were not a sad enough 
commentary, there is also another one— 
the students are receiving training only 
with stick electrodes. There is nothing 
in the course to instruct the student in 
the use of the Mig gun which is used ex- 
tensively in the trade. 

I do not know why a welding school 
has to be set up in a city that has two of 
the best privately operated welding 
schools in the country, schools where 
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experienced teachers would provide weld- 
ing students with adequate training and 
virtually insure them a job at a cost of 
one-fourth to one-eighth the money the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is going 
to spend per student. 

Mr. Chairman, these are just two of 
innumerable examples of waste in Gov- 
ernment spending through duplication of 
OEO programs with existing and ade- 
quate private, State or Federal programs. 
I would urge each of my colleagues to 
give careful consideration to the provi- 
sions of the legislation which we are cur- 
rently considering so that we might alter 
or eliminate those portions which would 
lead to further needless duplication of 
programs. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, last 
year, when we were discussing this same 
poverty war here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, several of our colleagues here 
in the House spoke of the hopes that we 
had had for the program. When the 
original bill to establish the OEO came 
before us, the Congress had hopes for a 
vigorous, effective program to combat 
one of our most serious national prob- 
lems. Our hopes were shared by the 
impoverished. 

Last year, when we discussed the con- 
tinuation of the program, we looked back 
at those hopes and at the failure of the 
poverty war to meet them. We noted 
with disappointment that the strong, 
vigorous, imaginative program we had 
been promised was in practice a half- 
hearted ineffectual sham, weighted 
down with political patronage, untrained 
and unqualified personnel, and with a 
complete lack of purpose and direction. 

I wish that I could stand here a year 
later and report that the situation had 
improved. I wish I could point to the 
improvements and the attempts to clean 
up the problems. I wish I could point 
to poverty-stricken people whose faith 
in the Government had been renewed 
and, most important of all, whose faith 
in themselves had been renewed by the 
work of the OEO. 

Instead, I find only more disappoint- 
ment, more political antics, more mis- 
management, more people asking “when 
will the poor be helped?” We have 
pumped billions of dollars into a pro- 
gram that has never gotten off the 
ground. And here we stand once again, 
about to pour in more money, about to 
pledge the taxpayers to another year of 
supporting one of the most expensive 
boondoggle in our history. 

Perhaps the most heartbreaking part 
of this is the realization on the part of 
the poor that this program which prom- 
ised them so much can give them so 
little. Many of the people we are deal- 
ing with here are already suspicious of 
their Government. They feel that it 
does not represent them, and they blame 
their society for the poverty they live in. 
One of the most laudable goals of this 
program was to restore their faith and 
give them hope and confidence. 

This summer, two teaching Sisters 
from a convent in Florida came to 
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Washington and worked with the pov- 
erty program here. With their lives al- 
ready dedicated to helping others, they 
came full of energy to see and help in 
what they expected to be a shining ex- 
ample of what the program could do for 
the poor. They left hurt, bewildered, 
and disappointed. They told me of 
young men and women who were just 
beginning to think that someone cared, 
beginning to really want to learn and 
work and make something of themselves. 
They told me of the promises made these 
young people and never kept. Paychecks 
were held up for weeks. Careless han- 
dling of the books and confusion in of- 
fices resulted in incorrect payments, 
errors which then took weeks to correct. 
They told me of equipment promised and 
never delivered, of appointments broken, 
of endless waiting, of the struggle to get 
needed supplies, of the royal runaround 
whenever they tried to appeal to the 
poverty authorities. 

They were indignant, they were upset, 
and they were terribly disappointed. 
They saw young people buoyed up by 
hopes and promises, let down. They 
saw old suspicions creep back. They 
heary cynicism return, and apathy and 
distrust. 

Their story is not an unusual one. We 
have heard it in variation from all over 
the country. Bungling in the OEO has 
come to be expected, and such reports 
cause little surprise any more. 

In Memphis, Tenn., youths with a 
weekly salary of $31.25 were forced to 
kick back $25 each from their salaries 
for the hiring of an unauthorized super- 
visor. In Bellevue, Nebr., a Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps project was canceled 
after it was discovered that 90 percent of 
the youths enrolled were not from low 
income families. Officials in Chicago ad- 
mit that 2732 percent of their 23,804 
children in the Headstart program were 
from families exceeding the poverty 
level. They did not even know the in- 
comes for 20 percent more. This means 
that another 5,060 disadvantaged chil- 
dren could have been helped. 

Payroll ghosts are haunting the Boston 
community development program; 200 
of the 600 teenagers employed last sum- 
mer claim that their W2 forms showed 
more income than they actually received. 
An additional 200, for whom W2 forms 
had been issued and in whose names 
checks were written cannot be located— 
either because they were signed up with- 
out addresses or because they never 
existed. 

In North Tonawanda, N.Y., after wait- 
ing since August of 1965 for the appli- 
cation forms to arrive, the city paid for 
its own director, teachers, and facilities 
to get the Headstart program underway. 
The forms arrived in November, and the 
officials were told that there was no hope 
of getting them cleared before March of 
1966. 

In Wisconsin, a Job Corps enrollee was 
assigned to a camp 90 miles from his 
home. His travels to get there covered 
400 miles and 2 days, 3 plane changes, 
a bus ride, and a car ride. All this was at 
Government expense, and after the Job 
Corps had been advised that the cheap- 
est way would have been by taxi for 835. 


In Chicago, city hall controls the ap- 
pointment of 42 of the 75 community 
action directors. This enables the mayor 
to keep control of the $21 million in pov- 
erty grants to keep his political machine 
running. 

In Philadelphia, of the first 16 group 
leaders hired to work with youngsters 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 13 had 
arrest records including larceny, assault 
and battery, and morals counts involv- 
ing minors. 

In Charleston, W. Va., the poverty 
programs spent $345,549 to renovate a 
hotel worth $250,000. A corporation 
whose president was then a leading Dem- 
ocrat officeholder receives $94,800 a year 
profit on the property. 

In Pasadena, Tex., they did not under- 
stand the Youth Corps to be a strictly 
“poor-folks” program. The chairman of 
155 selection committee was quoted say- 


We felt there could be kinds of poverty 
other than material poverty, that perhaps 
some needed jobs for spiritual or other rea- 
sons. 


It was reported that some youths were 
hired who just wanted to support a car. 
If they went down the list far enough, 
he admitted, it is possible a boy with a 
father and mother who made $20,000 a 
year could have been hired. Maybe that 
is poverty in Texas, but I doubt that this 
is what Congress had in mind. 

Over one third of the employees, 38 
percent making over $6,000 at five men’s 
urban Job Corps centers received over a 
20-percent increase to join the war on 
poverty. Percentage increases run as 
high as 526 percent, and increases over 
100 percent are not at all uncommon. 

On the subject of salaries, our distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
Ohio, [WILLIAM Ayers], pointed out 
some very pertinent figures earlier this 
year. According to the President's 1967 
budget 6,484 permanent Federal em- 
ployees are budgeted to run Mr. Shriver’s 
war at a cost nearing $5342 million in 
salaries alone. Twenty-five of these are 
paid more than General Westmoreland. 
Five receive more than the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education who runs pro- 
grams twice the size of the entire poverty 
war. 

The tragic part is that this bill we 
are talking about today only repeats the 
same old promises, only makes the same 
old claims, only tries to buoy the hopes 
of the poor, without providing a single 
concrete step for fulfilling them. 

We have had 2 years now to profit by 
our mistakes, to learn by our experiences 
and to try to improve the concepts and 
the operation of the war on poverty. 
Instead, we have just poured in more 
money. 

It has become even clearer than it was 
last year that the majority does not want 
the investigation of the war on poverty 
that is necessary if we are to make the 
program work. We have attempted on 
many occasions and even introduced leg- 
islation to institute such hearings and 
investigations, but we have been blocked 
at every turn. The hearings were so 
stacked with favorable witnesses that 
Sargent Shriver turned out to be the 
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most critical. Republican suggestions 
for witnesses were summarily rejected. 

Mr. Chairman, the American people 
deserve a better return on the investment 
of $2.3 billion of their taxes. And they 
deserve to know where the next install- 
ment will go and what they will get from 
it. No one expects the program to end 
poverty overnight, or entirely. But we 
do have a right to expect that after 2 
years and $2 billion, some progress might 
have been made. Or at least that some 
progress is in sight. 

Unfortunately, it looks as if all that is 
in sight is more waste, more unkept 
promises, more highly paid political 
hacks, and more newspaper articles 
about the failures and foibles of the 
most expensive fraud of the decade. 

This is not what we wanted. This is, 
unfortunately, what many of us predict- 
ed. It did not take a crystal ball to see 
that a poorly conceived and badly 
planned program run by unqualified 
leaders on political patronage was 
doomed to fail. And it takes no occult 
powers to see that until these basic flaws 
are righted, the poverty war cannot ful- 
fill the hopes of either the poor or the 
taxpayer. 

It is not because we are not interested 
in the poverty stricken that we oppose 
this bill. It is rather because we do care 
and because we would like to be able to 
answer the cries of “when will the poor 
be helped,” that we continue to insist 
upon a more responsible program. 

Mr.McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Chairman, every 
now and then we all get a wonderful let- 
ter from what we like to call our grass- 
roots back home. If you will indulge me, 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to read a 
letter I received from a lady. I think 
this is truly grassroots, Oswegatchie, 
N.Y. I will not try to identify where that 
is in the foothills of the Adirondacks. 

But in this letter she wrote to her 
Congressman, she said this: 

The “Vista” program in Oswegatchie was 
(is) sure a big joke! You should have seen 
the two characters who came here last fall 
to show us how to live. Ha! Two beatniks, 
no less, with scraggly beards and long hair 
to say nothing of tight pants. One left 
when we had our first frost—the second has 
stayed on and altho we can't see that he has 
done anything for Oswegatchie in 7 months, 
we have managed thru the school and clergy 
to make him look quite human, so now he 
has taken his government car and his credit 
card and gone to Potsdam to live. 


The community she refers to has two 
colleges. 
Her letter continues: 


He is now shorn and shaved so we have 
reversed the formula and have done some- 
thing for VISTA. And when he returns to 
Berkeley College in California next fall they 
may send us a whole flock of these char- 
acters to “humanize.” 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, she concluded 
in her letter as follows: 5 

You may wonder what sort of a nut I am. 
I am one of many who try to serve their 
community and fellow men—who work in 
churches, on school boards and fraternal 
organizations; who hold a job—care for their 
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homes and families and who worry about 
wars in far-off lands that kill our fine young 
men for reasons we do not always under- 
stand, who desire to build up a certain 
amount of security for our old age, if we 
achieve it, and who still have faith in God 
and country and even our Congressmen. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GIBBONS. I am going to assume 
for the purposes of my remarks here 
that your letter is correct and I am sorry 
that this was not brought to my atten- 
tion sooner because I am opposed to that 
kind of person myself, the kind of beat- 
nik who was described there. They do 
not represent my philosophy and I hope 
that they do not represent the philoso- 
phy of this program. 

If you have any evidence of this, if 
you will turn it over to me, I will do my 
level best to get them out of the pro- 
gram. They are an embarrassment to 
me personally, and I think they are an 
embarrassment to our Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the VISTA 
program can be a fine program. I 
regret to hear these kind of remarks 
about the volunteers. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, as we 
near the end of the general debate, I 
would like to emphasize first of all that 
we Republicans have tried to take a con- 
structive view of the poverty program. 
From the very beginning—and I will not 
reiterate what has been said here earlier 
today—we have offered specific alterna- 
tives. Since the program has gotten 
underway, and it is now 2 years old, a 
great many problems have developed. 

It is a matter of deep concern to me 
as a Member of Congress, as it must be 
to you, that these problems seem to pro- 
liferate and compound themselves. 

Unfortunately and sadly, it would ap- 
pear to me that this Congress is not pre- 
pared even today to take the direct ac- 
tion necessary to begin to do the job 
that we all agree should be done. 

There have been good programs. 
Some of them were proposed by a few of 
us before there was a war on poverty and 
they have done some good. But it is 
unforgiveable that after 2 years we are 
unwilling as Members of Congress, yes, 
as Americans, to take an honest look at 
this program and make the changes that 
should be made. 

I am sad to say that this year the 
hearings on the poverty program were a 
farce, literally. Those who were heard 
made contributions, but they were al- 
most exclusively those who were repre- 
senting the administration. 

We asked that there be 67 different 
witnesses called. Some of the Republi- 
cans had been out on the road with the 
investigative staff; some of the Demo- 
crats had. We talked with people in the 
field who were striving to make this law 
work. We were aware of the number of 
problems. We felt there were people 
who were working to eliminate poverty 
who had greater wisdom, perhaps, in the 
practical application of this program 
than we did. 
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None of the 67 witnesses were called. 
Not a single constructive critic was 
called, In fact, the most critical witness 
was the first, Mr. Shriver, who spent the 
first five pages of his testimony outlin- 
ing an admission of things that were 
wrong with the program. 

When the chairman of our committee 
was asked by the press why none of the 
67 witnesses were called, he said, “Be- 
cause I am chairman.” 

This concerns us because today we 
come to the final moments of general 
debate. Tomorrow we will be marking 
up this legislation. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Que] will at the 
outset offer a constructive substitute 
that has been, I must say, much misrep- 
resented. It is called the Opportunity 
Crusade. It would drastically redirect 
this program. 

A few minutes ago I listened to the 
very eloquent words of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan]. He ex- 
pressed very well the objectives that 
many of us have. He expressed very well 
what many of us wish this program were. 

Unfortunately, too often the program 
does not stack up. We have heard dis- 
cussion earlier of the poverty program 
reducing the welfare rate. We would all 
like to do that. We would all like to get 
more people off welfare. The evidence 
is that in a period of mounting pros- 
perity and decreasing unemployment, 
welfare expenses have been going up. I 
need only quote the report of the Appro- 
priations Committee this spring in the 
second supplemental appropriation bill: 

When Congress acted on the regular annual 
bill for the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare for fiscal year 1966, it 
reduced the request for grants to States for 
public assistance by $242,200,000 on the basis 
that we have been appropriating hundreds 
of millions of additional dollars every year 
for the past few years for programs that are 
aimed at combating dependency, and the 
outlook for reduction in the rate of employ- 
ment was better than it had been for a long 
time. 


This was the summer of 1965. Con- 
tinuing: 

Of course, unemployment rates have been 
going to even lower rates than was antici- 
pated when Congress acted on the original 
appropriation for 1966, yet in the face of this 
fact, the request for a supplemental appro- 
priation is not only to restore the reduction 
made by Congress last year, but for an addi- 
tional amount of approximately $140 million. 


We can argue about the merits of in- 
dividual programs, but none of us can 
argue about the fact that there are 
warning signs, that the amber light is 
up on this program, if not a more serious 
warning, and if we believe in the objec- 
tive of eliminating poverty—and I think 
we all do—we had better make some 
changes. So when those of us who criti- 
cize, offer constructive suggestions in the 
next few days and present our views, I 
hope they will have the serious and sin- 
cere attention of the membership, and 
that we can make some significant 
changes in this program. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Que] earlier talked about the Job Corps. 
I will not reiterate the many revelations 
there have been. I might say that I have 
never been one who criticized the fact 
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that there were some problems in Job 
Corps camps getting unruly youngsters 
adjusted, provided officials were realis- 
tically trying to apply discipline. I have 
never been one who criticized, where 
people, young people, who had had prob- 
lems and brushes with the law, were be- 
ing given a reasonable and realistic 
chance to make good, and yet some of 
them might get in trouble. This is in- 
evitable. 

But we get a little tired of the reply 
constantly that we have to expect these 
things, and we do not do anything dif- 
ferently to perhaps improve the program. 

We have now had, according to present 
statistics, 11,254 young people graduate 
from the Job Corps camps. OEO has 
claimed 4,971 of them as confirmed 
placements in jobs, in the Armed Serv- 
ices, or in school. That’s less than half. 

I would say that if we have saved less 
than half, if we have really saved them, 
the investment would be worthwhile. 
But unfortunately, the best objective 
analysis that we have been able to get by 
respected economists and academicians. 
is that these figures are not reliable. 

When we look at the procedures fol- 
lowed with respect to Job Corps enrollees, 
we cannot help but have questions. The 
boy or girl graduates from the Job Corps 
and then what happens to him or her? 

Unless he locates in the immediate 
area of that Job Corps center, the center 
is finished with him. He is referred to a 
regional office. The regional offices have- 
just been developing and getting per- 
sonnel, They have had all sorts of prob- 
lems churning all around them. They 
obviously were not giving individual care 
to the enrollees to try to help these: 
youngsters get back into the flow of our 
economic system. 

A large number of them, in fact most: 
of them, have been graduated and just 
dropped back into society. Most of these 
figures we find are reports that they had 
a first connection on a job. They are 
very unreliable reports. In some in- 
stances, we found that actually they had 
taken jobs at a lower level than they had 
before they went into the Job Corps. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, from the 
figures I can find, there are over 11,000 
graduates and only about 5,000 place- 
ments. This brings another point to 
mind. In the Job Corps center, the Job 
Corps program has people who apply 
from all over the country, and they come 
to the Job Corps center, so therefore the 
community identification is lost, the feel- 
ing of the people in that area that it is 
their job center for their young people. 

So we have a community relationship 
breakdown. 

There are two things that go wrong. 
There is the impossibility of following 
through on placement and, second, the 
community relationship breaks down, the 
rapport between the people in the Job 
Corps center and the people who should 
depend on it to give them help. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
agree with the gentleman. I must say 
many of those sitting here know that 4 
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or 5 years ago, I was asking for a resi- 
dent skill center on an experimental basis 
in the District of Columbia. I believe in 
this concept. But I have been very much 
concerned at the misuse of this concept. 

Perhaps we only have to write one 
Statistic into the Recorp when we con- 
sider what has been going on in these 
Job Corps camps, and that is the statis- 
tic that was referred to earlier in our de- 
bate. In the vocational area residential 
schools, the average cost per enrollee has 
been $2,600, testified to in our hearings 
in the Education Subcommittee, with an 
80- to 85-percent job connection con- 
firmed at the end of the road. They took, 
in some instances, Job Corps dropouts 
and rejects. 

What is the cost in the Job Corps? It 
is estimated somewhere between $9,000 
and $12,000 or $13,000. If nothing else, 
we can say that for the cost of $9,000 or 
$10,000, we should be able to take care of 
three or four more youngsters than we 
have. 

Many of us bridle because we are not 
convinced that for that cost we have ac- 
tually done anything very significant for 
these people. 

I will not belabor this point. Page 12 
of the report finally released by our 
chairman, at the bottom of the page, in 
the last two paragraphs, talks about the 
conservation camps. It could readily 
read right out of our debate of 1964, 
spoken by Republicans: 

First, the skills being taught at these cen- 
ters are not marketable in an urban area en- 
vironment, from which most of the enrollees 
came and to which they will return. 

Second, most of the centers are so remote 
to the need for doing meaningful conserva- 
tion work that the corpsmen spend most of 
their time keeping the centers intact. 

Third, most of the enrollees enlisted in the 
Job Corps to learn marketable skills and find 
themselves in remote places doing nothing 
but digging ditches, which discourages many 
beyond the point of restoration. 


That is from the chairman’s report. 

With all of these factors, let me em- 
phasize, I believe very deeply in the con- 
cept of involvement of the poor. Perhaps 
the saddest part of this program is the 
community action program. We have 
made some good starts, but basically 
across this country we have had chaos 
for 2 years in the formation of our com- 
munity action boards. It is time Con- 
gress delineated in the law what kind of 
representation we expect on these boards. 
It is time we set a minimum requirement 
of involvement of the poor, in represen- 
tation on the board. It is time we set, as 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan] and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quire] advocated last summer, 
a minimum requirement for involvement 
of the poor on these boards, as well as 
the involvement of all other elements of 
our society and community. The gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] ad- 
vocated that in specific terms when the 
original poverty proposal came to our 
committee in 1964. 

It is time we faced up to the fact, and 
it is a fact, testified to in the record, in 
Los Angeles, Cleveland, Memphis, San 
Antonio, St. Louis, Atlanta, Albany, Mo- 
bile, not to mention Oakland and Chi- 
cago, we do not have true representation 
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of the poor, selected by the poor them- 
selves, on these boards. 

But we seem not ready to do anything 
about this, to set out the standards for 
fiscal responsibility, to eliminate the 
community civil war that has been going 
on in too many of our communities, to 
insist that OEO set clear administrative 
guidelines and stop vacillating back and 
forth, treating one community one way 
and another community another way 
and retracting the financial commit- 
ments that have been made. 

It is time we started involving the 
States, when we can, in this whole pro- 
gram. 

In good faith the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE] and I have prepared 
the opportunity crusade. It would cut 
$300 million out of the total cost of the 
war on poverty. It would do so by sev- 
eral devices. 

First, it would transfer the Headstart 
program under one leadership, the Office 
of Education. It would see to it that all 
of these programs were coordinated. 

Someone said earlier, We have given 
up coordination.” 

My gosh sakes, what we want is co- 
ordination. We want manpower train- 
ing programs to coordinate with the Job 
Corps and not to send children to the 
Job Corps who can be trained under vo- 
cational education or manpower pro- 
grams. We want them to start cutting 
costs. We want the OEO to concentrate 
on community action. 

We would double the money in com- 
munity action. Unlike the committee 
bill, we do not earmark these funds. We 
want to insist on representative boards, 
and then let them use the money the 
way they see fit for their people, with 
representation of the poor. 

We would realine this program to give 
the SBA responsibility for the small busi- 
ness loans, keeping the community action 
boards involved in these decisions but 
putting the responsibility in Washington 
on a single agency. 

Believe me when I say we are con- 
vinced, after all the administrative chaos 
that has gone on in this program, the 
OEO has all it can handle, if not more 
than it can handle, in just the commu- 
nity action program. That is what we 
would leave it with. 

We hope the Members will give the 
opportunity crusade and our amend- 
ments serious consideration, because 
they are offered seriously and sincerely. 
COMMUNITY ACTION—A WHISPER OF SCANDAL? 


Mr. Chairman, the community action 
program has the greatest potential of 
the entire poverty program as an innova- 
tive force to channel and focus all Fed- 
eral, State, local and private efforts for 
the development of human resources. As 
designed, the community action program 
would allow, for the first time, the people 
to be served by the program the oppor- 
tunity to communicate their real needs 
to people with the ability to assist them. 
Through a two-way communication, 
each community could work out a pro- 
gram specifically tailored to meet the 
specific demands of its peoples. How has 
the performance of community action 
matched the potential? The structure 
would hardly be recognizable by the blue- 
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print. Community action has become 
the most confused, mismanaged, and in- 
effective effort of the entire poverty pro- 


gram. 

The original design of the program 
has been obscured by— 

First, virtual community civil war over 
the structure of community action policy 
boards caused by the vacillating and in- 
definite policy by OEO central on rep- 
resentation; 

Second, fiscal irresponsibility and 
chicanery; 

Third, the failure of OEO to set ade- 
quate administrative guidelines; 

Fourth, the vacillation of OEO on 
guidelines that are set; 

Fifth, the retraction of OEO from fi- 
nancial commitments to CAP’s; and 

Sixth, failure to involve States. 

Formulas for selection of the CAP 
boards varied. Some cities have been al- 
lowed to hedge on the establishment of 
a representative board while others have 
had their funds withheld until they have 
complied with an OEO prescription, In 
the prepared testimony for the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, Mr. Shriver 
acknowledged that there was insufficient 
representation of the poor in Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, Memphis, San Antonio, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Albany, and Mobile. 
Two additional cities not mentioned by 
him, but acknowledged to have very con- 
trolled selection of membership, are Oak- 
land and Chicago, 

Full committee investigators found 
true representation and participation 
lacking in Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Newark, New 
Haven, and Oakland. 

Last year, Mr. Shriver was ballyhooing 
elections as the true method of getting 
involvement of the poor on community 
action boards. After several well-pub- 
licized attempts at holding community- 
wide elections of the poor, the disap- 
pointing turnouts—1 percent, 5 percent, 
4 percent—caused Mr. Shriver to com- 
pletely reverse his position on elections. 
We do not support elections as the sole 
method, nor necessarily the best method 
of achieving involvement of the poor. 
On the other hand, we do feel that the 
failure should be judged on face value or 
that it should be construed as a reason 
Sor abandona the “involvement con- 
cep’ 255 

The most basic involvement of the poor 
in the poverty program is their receipt 
of its benefits. How well have they fared 
in this type of involvement? It is un- 
doubtedly true that after the expendi- 
ture of $2.3 billion, many people have 
been recipients of true aid from the pov- 
erty program—particularly such people 
as Headstart enrollees and recipients of 
small business and rural loans. Many 
more thousands of people, as Mr. Shriver 
is so fond of quoting, have been exposed 
to the program in the past 2 years—Job 
Corps enrollees, for instance, who have 
walked in and out of Job Corps camp 
gates, and Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrollees who were “put to work clean- 
ing lots” to prevent them from rioting. 
How many of the program enrollees who 
have been touched by the program have 
er from the program is another 
story. 
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This is the real scandal of the pro- 
gram—that $2.3 billion has been ex- 
pended and a recent Christian Science 
Monitor article can claim: 

The really poor have been almost com- 
pletely overlooked. The program isn't yet 
really reaching out to the masses of the poor 
where they are in their slums and meeting 
their needs, 

CONFUSING AND CONTRADICTORY DIRECTIVES 
FROM OEO 

Much of the local confusion and strife 
resulting from the limitation and ad- 
ministration of poverty programs is due 
to the directives issued by OEO. On 
some matters such as representation 
and organization of community action 
boards OEO has refused to take a stand 
other than not taking a stand. No com- 
munity is able to tell what is acceptable 
in OEO’s eye until OEO has given final 
approval to the local plan. Apparently, 
on the matter of community action 
boards, OEO makes a case-by-case deci- 
sion. Because OEO has frequently re- 
treated from ideological positions and 
lacks written guidelines on the subject, 
it has little influence in enforcing its 
ideas. Take for example the struggle 
that has beset Milwaukee for the past 
zaa with the resultant waste of time and 
effort. 

In November 1965, Milwaukee was to 
have notified OEO that it had accom- 
plished real representation of the poor on 
its CAP board, or risk the loss of its al- 
lotted CAP grant. The representation 
problem was not cleared up by the dead- 
line but funds were released by the 
Washington office in December and peo- 
ple went to work on programs, 

Then, after releasing the funds, OEO 
indicated they still were not satisfied. 
However, Milwaukee was allowed to act 
under an “interim” plan until July 1, 
1966, by which date the poor were to 
have been given a greater voice in the 
program. July 1 came and went with 
no improvement having been made. A 
lenient OEO has now given Milwaukee 
an extension until November 1 to work 
out a plan. With OEO’s past history of 
retreat, I wonder whether the Milwaukee 
CAP board will feel compelled to expand 
itself even by November 1. 

Unfortunately, even in cases where 
they do set guidelines, they frequently 
retreat. I have in mind, particularly, the 
infamous CAP guideline memo No. 23 
which deals with personnel policies and 
procedures. One of the parts of the di- 
rective states that: 

No person who serves as a voting member 
of the governing body, the neighborhood 
council, or other major policy advisory body 
of a grantee may be employed by the grantee 
or any of its delegate agencies. 


Because of this clause, and another 
regarding the families of board mem- 
bers, a number of CAP agencies had to 
drop personnel, and thus protested vigor- 
ously. Philadelphia was one of the cities 
affected. They had to suspend an esti- 
mated 500 people on June 29, 1966. But 
a week later OEO allowed the 500 to be 
restored to their jobs, “pending a study.” 

When the community action program 
is discussed, people usually talk in terms 
of the large cities—Los Angeles, Chicago, 
Boston, Detroit—little is said about rural 
programs or programs in nonurban 
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areas. The reason is that very little has 
been started in nonurban areas. Still 
less than 10 percent of the community 
action funds have gone to rural areas 
and much of that money has been in 
Headstart. What is the reason? Cer- 
tainly not a lack of need. Forty-three 
percent of the U.S. poor live in rural 
areas. The reason is that it is difficult 
to get programs initiated in the rural 
areas because of their special problems. 
OEO, however, has been very negligent 
in using imagination and encourage- 
ment to help these areas. When pro- 
grams are developed they can be very 
good—such as the L.B.J. & C. CAP in 
Tennessee and the W.A.M.Y. CAP in 
North Carolina, which has a very imagi- 
native craft cooperative in operation. 

Certain State technical assistance 
offices have been very active in trying to 
promote rural community action pro- 
grams and aiding them with technical 
assistance. Now that they have over- 
come many handicaps and succeeded in 
developing CAP structures, slowly devel- 
oping the hard-to-win rural confidence, 
they find their work is going to be un- 
done by a severe unavailability of funds. 

The fund shortage is going to be no 
less acute in urban areas. The loss in 
confidence of the poor is a severe disa- 
bility to the progress of the program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we should 
have in the Recorp at this time the 
Republican poverty memos we have is- 
sued regarding the problems with the 
war-on-poverty program and Republican 
investigation of the poverty program. I 
include the memos at this point: 
[Republican poverty memo, Tuesday, Mar. 

15, 1966] 
No. 1 

(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Hearings are now underway on the poverty 
program. Congressman QUE and I are 
pressing for consideration of our proposal 
to substitute an Opportunity Crusade for 
the misfiring War on Poverty. 

Last week, Mr. Shriver testified rather 
superficially on a variety of issues. Among 
other things, in his prepared testimony, he 
made the incredible statement that, “Since 
last summer fewer than 50 ineligibles have 
been discovered in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps.” The very next day, Secretary Wirtz 
contradicted Mr. Shriver by admitting that 
at least five to six thousand enrollees in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps have been found 
ineligible and dropped since last summer. 
1700 were dropped in Chicago alone since 
January 1st. Now they are saying that these 
are welfare cases, barely exceeding the strict 
poverty standards. Well, a quick spot check 
of widely dispersed records in Chicago gives 
quite a different picture. Although arbitrary 
handling of the hearings prevented me from 
questioning Mr. Shriver on these, here are 
some samples. I have removed the names of 
the enrollees to spare them embarrassment; 
however, they are available to officials who 
may be interested: 

Male enrollee—17, family of four, father 
head of household, income $11,000 a year. 

Male enrollee—19, family of five, father 
head of household, income $10,200 a year. 

Female enrollee—i9, family of two (house- 
wife with no children), husband head of 


household, income $5,000-plus a year. 
Female enrollee—i8, family of three (an 
only child), father and mother both work, 
earn jointly $150 per week. 
Female enrollee—20, family of three (an 
only child), father head of household, in- 
come $7,500 a year. 
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Male enrollee—17, family of six, father 
head of household, income $7,000-plus a year, 
Male enrollee—19, family of five, grand- 
father head of household, income $7,000-plus 

a year. 

Male enrollee—18, family of six, father 
and mother both work, earn jointly $500 a 
month. 

Male enrollee—20, family of five, father 
head of household, income $5,400 a year. 

This is the program supposed to help poor 
youngsters who are school dropouts or likely 
drop-outs for reasons of poverty. Obviously, 
a full investigation would reveal many times 
more than Mr. Shriver’s 50 ineligibles in Chi- 
cago alone. And no wonder! Last November 
the public relations representative for the 
Chicago poverty program stated, “We don’t 
know what the families of kids make. No 
straight flat figure on what an applicant 
family should make has been set. We have 
no statistics on incomes of the families of 
the kids in the Corps. We assume that, 
when we receive a name from the Illinois 
State Employment Service, the candidate 
named is qualified.” 

At that time, the Executive Director of 
the Chicago program was quoted as follows: 
“It is absolutely correct that, until today, 
no means test was given in recruiting.” 

Almost one quarter of the total enrollees 
in Neighborhood Youth Corps in Chicago 
had to be dropped because they exceeded the 
income requirement. At the same time, the 
poverty director in Chicago admits that 
there are at least 35,000, and others estimate 
up to 60,000, young people between the ages 
of 16 and 22 in Chicago who fully meet 
the poverty standards for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps but weren’t given a chance. 

These are not isolated cases; they prevail 
all over the country. In addition to the 
1,700 dropped in Chicago, Mr. Jack Howard, 
Director of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
admitted that about 2,000 in New York City 
and at least 1,000 in Los Angeles were ineli- 
gible. That is close to 5,000 ineligibles from 
three cities alone. 

In the next few days, I will discuss other 
serious violations in the poverty program in 
Chicago. In the meanwhile, let me empha- 
size that the Quie-Goodell Opportunity Cru- 
sade would correct these deficiencies and put 
50,000 youngsters into productive jobs in 
private enterprise through a new Industry 
Youth Corps. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, Mar. 16, 1966] 

No. 2 
(By Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE) 

We who believe in the concept of helping 
the poor find their way out of the debris of 
despair are dismayed by the lavish spend- 
ing and waste that have blocked the effective- 
ness of the present War on Poverty. It is 
especially disheartening to see the great 
potential that lies within the anti-poverty 
concept spend itself in needless bureaucratic 
confusion. 

The time for this senseless spending to 
cease is long past. The Administration’s War 
on Poverty is no longer in its infancy and 
the time for target practice is over. The 
program should be zeroed-in and hitting its 
mark. But, unfortunately, this does not 
appear to be the case. 

Proponents of the Administration’s War 
on Poverty would have us believe that the 
waste and abuses have stopped. They have 
not stopped, Mr. Speaker, and they should 
not have occurred in the first place. But we 
must be realistic. We must face facts. And 
the facts are that these incidents did occur— 
and at great expense to the weary taxpayer— 
and we must now do something to correct 
these wrongs before a great idea dies for 
‘eg of proper guidelines and implementa- 
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I respectfully relate the case of the Job 
Corps enrollee who was enlisted at his home 
in Wisconsin and assigned to a Job Corps 
Center only 90 miles away from his home- 
town. 

Under these circumstances there appeared 
to be no problem, save the minor one of 
transporting the enrollee the 90 miles to his 
assigned Job Corps Center. But not so. The 
wheels of bureaucracy began to grind and 
here is what came out at the end: 

Before reaching his destination, the en- 
rollee's travels spanned two days and more 
than 400 miles. He had to be put up for the 
night and fed two meals, changed planes 
three times, took a bus ride and ultimately 
a car ride; all paid fer with Federal funds. 

The trip from Rhinelander, Wisconsin, to 
Clam Lake Job Corps Center could have been 
much quicker and cheaper ($35) by taxicab, 
as the Job Corps was advised by its recruit- 
ing agency, the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service. The final touch of irony was that 
a free ride could have been secured for the 
enrollee with a Forest Service Radio Oper- 
ator who travels daily from Rhinelander to 
Park Falls, Wisconsin, which is very near 
Clam Lake. 

The Director of the Clam Lake Job Corps 
Center admitted that the route was a bit 
“circuitous.” Here's the “circuitous” two- 
day itinerary of the enrollee for February 4 
5, 1966: 

February 4: 11:20 a.m., departed Rhine- 
lander, Wisc. via North Central Airlines; 
12:53 p.m., arrived Duluth, Minn.; 1:10 p.m., 
departed Duluth, Minn.; 1:55 p.m. arrived 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

The enrollee spent the night in Minne- 
apolis, where housed at a YMCA and given 
meal tickets by the Job Corps. 

February 5: 1:00 p.m., departed Minne- 
apolis, Minn., via Zephyr Bus Lines; 5:25 
p.m., arrived in Cable, Wisc., where he was 
met by a car from Clam Lake Job Corps 
Center. 

The young Job Corps enrollee traveled a 
total distance of 245 miles by air; 160 miles 
by bus; and a short distance by car to reach 
his final destination, which, before he got 
caught up in the Job Corps planned travel 
program, was only 90 miles away from his 
home. I feel that examples such as this case 
cannot help but raise serious fears that the 
Job Corps is long on planning and short on 
action and results. 

I am not a critic of this Administration’s 
War on Poverty by choice but rather by 
conscience. I have long supported the con- 
cept of training young men in an environ- 
ment away from home if such is needed. As 
far back as 1961, my colleague, CHARLES 
GOODELL of New York, and I offered legisla- 
tion built on this concept of the Job Corps. 

Let me call to the attention of my col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle that the 
Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade is struc- 
tured solely for the purpose of offering more 
effective implementation of sound anti- 
poverty ideas. I strongly feel that this bill 
would correct the bureaucratic confusion and 
poor planning that is presently clogging the 
machinery of the War on Poverty. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommitee, Thursday, 
March 17, 1966] 

No.3 
(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Payroll “ghosts” are haunting Boston's 
scandal-torn poverty program. The FBI now 
has some leads on the extent of mismanage- 
ment and fraud uncovered there several 
months ago. 

Two hundred of the six hundred teen-agers 
employed in the Action for Boston Com- 
munity Development, Inc. (ABCD) Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps last summer claim they 
received Federal income tax W-2 forms show- 
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ing more income than they had actually re- 
ceived. 

In other instances, the local poverty board, 
ABCD, has been unable to track down youths 
who were either signed up without addresses 
or who are non-existent “ghosts.” 

U.S. Attorney W. Arthur Garrity said the 
FBI determined in February that it had 
“Federal criminal jurisdiction” over the 
case. One ABCD official said he was afraid 
“the FBI will blow Boston’s poverty pro- 
gram right out of the window.” 

This is not the first scandal for Boston’s 
poverty program.. Falsified and padded pay- 
rolls, forged identity cards and checks, polit- 
ical favoritism, sloppy administration, con- 
troversy and bitterness—all have been a part 
of Boston’s poverty politics. 

Federal funds were held up for two 
months, but on January 17, 1966, $1,503,670 
was released to ABCD by the Labor Depart- 
ment and a spokesman said the department 
was “satisfied with the administrative 
changes and improvements in ABCD.” 

They finally had to fire the Deputy Direc- 
tor, Arnold L. Schuchter, and the Director, 
Joseph Slavet, resigned under pressure. I 
understand Mr, Schuchter is now employed as 
a consultant for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity in Washington. 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade 
would throw out the present War on Poverty 
and replace it with a sensible, scandal-free 
program that would get the money and the 
help they need to the poor themselves. 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 

Mar, 18, 1966] 


No. 4: CONGRESSMEN QUIE AND GOODELL 
Prepict More Riots UNLESS 


There is a developing crisis in the urban 
poverty areas of our country and the high 
promise and low performance of the War on 
Poverty are key contributors. Unless things 
are changed quickly, there will be more riots 
in Watts, Oakland, Chicago, Cleveland, Gary 
(Indiana), New York City and other areas. 
It is not too late to launch a true Oppor- 
tunity Crusade as a complete substitute for 
the sputtering War on Poverty. 

When our investigators returned from Los 
Angeles in January, we warned that the 
planned election or repesentatives of the 
board from seven large sprawling districts 
covering all of Los Angeles County, rich and 
poor, would be a farce. We warned there 
would be further riots in Watts as things 
were going. Four highly-placed poverty of- 
ficials in Los Angeles themselves admitted 
that there has been.very little meaningful 
progress in the anti-poverty programs there. 
If anything, the situation is even worse in 
Oakland, Chicago and Gary, Indiana. The 
poor complain, “The money is being spent 
but where is it going?” Representatives of 
areas where poverty is concentrated must 
be given the real policy role they were 
promised, before it is too late. Too often, 
the big city politician has taken over. As 
one resident of a poor area put it, “The 
Mayor says get all the programs you can, but 
don’t let anybody organize. The Mayor be- 
lieves in utilization of the poor, not par- 
ticipation. If the poor speak up, they lower 
the boom.“ 

Another gave his reaction to the War on 
Poverty: “I do not see that anything mean- 
ingful and of substance is going on today 
in this program.” 

There are good concepts and exciting po- 
tentials stifled and strangled in the poverty 
program. Unless we change the War on 
Poverty, and change it fast, the frustration 
of the poor is going to boil over in one city 
after another. We've got to start striking at 
root causes, not treating the symptoms. 
Riots and violence are wrong and self-de- 
feating. They can be avoided if the poor are 
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given a voice. Residents in concentrated 
areas of poverty must be encouraged to or- 
ganize in neighborhood meetings and choose 
at least one third the members of policy- 
making boards. When this happens, there 
will be participation of the poor. 

OEO didn't spend any money on poverty 
elections in Huntsville, Alabama, for exam- 
ple, where 14 per cent of the eligible voters 
turned out. In Cleveland, over 11 per cent 
of the eligible voters in the two poorest dis- 
tricts voted. You don't get participation by 
the poor, when the poor don’t believe in the 
program. A man whose organization is 
spending $1 million of OEO’s funds in Watts 
summed it up this way: “They are disgusted 
with the phony anti-poverty program the 
Mayor is running in Los Angeles.” 

We believe the Quie-Goodell Opportunity 
Crusade will give the poor the chance they 
need to bring dignity and hope to themselves. 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

members Poverty Subcommittee, Monday, 

March 21, 1966] 


No. 5: CHARLESTON, W. VA., HOTEL CASHES IN 
ON ANTI-PoveRTY PROGRAM 


Lease a run-down hotel for $94,800 a year. 
Pay all taxes, insurance, utilities and repairs. 
Spend $225,000 renovating the building, 
which reliable real estate brokers value at 
$250,000. 

Result: One Women’s Job Corps Center in 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

The waste involved in another of the pet 
projects of the President’s so-called War on 
Poverty was disclosed today by Congressman 
ALBERT H. Quix (R-Minn.) in a speech on 
the Floor of the House of Representatives. 

The Charleston Women’s Job Corps Cen- 
ter is housed in the old Kanawha Hotel, 
owned by the Kanawha Hotel Company, 
whose president is Angus Peyton, a promi- 
nent West Virginia Democrat and State 
Commerce Commissioner. 

“The run-down hotel, which was used for 
Democratic Presidential campaign head- 
quarters in 1960, was assessed at $87,000 prior 
the occupancy of the Women's Job Corps in 
August, 1965,” Congressman qum said. “It 
was subsequently raised to $115,000. Esti- 
mates of reliable real estate brokers in 
Charleston placed the value of the hotel at 
$250,000.” 

“In addition to receiving a guaranteed 
profit of 40 per cent on the annual $94,800 
rental paid by the Federal Government, the 
$225,000 spent renovating the building would 
accrue to the Kanawha Hotel Company,” 
Congressman QUIE said. 

“Our investigations have revealed that in 
the Spring of 1965 a construction consultant, 
an employee of a firm retained by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, on two separate 
occasions surveyed the Kanawha Hotel to de- 
termine its suitability for a Women’s Job 
Corps Center,” said Congressman QUE. 
“Both times, despite pressure to approve the 
site, the consultant recommended against 
use of the Hotel, reporting among other 
things that the building would be too expen- 
sive to rehabilitate.” 

Congressman QUIE said there are “obvious 
political implications” in the arrangement 
and that it is “another example of extrava- 
gant diversion of anti-poverty funds into the 
pockets of Democratic politicians.” 

“Testimony at hearings currently being 
held by the Education and Labor Committee 
has revealed the estimated costs of main- 
taining one Job Corps enrollee for a year 
ranges from $8,500 to $13,000. Educators 
gasp at these figures and taxpayers question 
the justification for such an expensive pro- 
gram. We all recognize the necessity for the 
Job Corps program and agree with the con- 
cept .. . however, the program wasn’t de- 
signed to be a windfall for the wealthy with 
influence,” Congressman QUI said. 
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[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
March 22, 1966] 

No. 6: CHICAGO HEADSTART FOR THE 
Nor-So-Poon 


Operation Head Start, fashioned along the 
lines of a proposal offered by Representatives 
ALBERT H, QUIE (R-Minn.) and CHARLES E. 
Goopett (R-N.Y.) back in 1961, is supposed 
to help pre-schoolers from poor families. 

Out in Chicago, however, our investigation 
shows that the poverty program is doing a 
little bit more by giving a “head start” to 
the not-so-poor, Republican Representative 
GOODELL lamented. 

Officials there admit that 2744 per cent of 
the 23,804 children in the program are from 
families whose standards exceed the pov- 
erty” level. Our investigation also shows 
they don’t even know the family incomes for 
another 20 per cent of the children. 

This means another 5,000 children from 
truly disadvantaged homes could have been 
helped if the poverty warriors had stuck to 
their own guidelines. The Quie-Goodell pro- 
posal for an Opportunity Crusade would re- 
quire adherence to strict poverty standards, 
meanwhile tripling the funds available. 

How can Chicago justify the fact that 
more than % of their children in Head 
Start were above poverty standards? How 
can the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington justify the clear violation of 
their guidelines? When I visited Chicago 
recently, I was told that Washington or- 
dered Chicago poverty officials to expand 
in ten days Head Start from 4,000 to 24,- 
000. I was also informed that very little 
solicitation was done in several hard-core 
poverty areas because teachers were afraid 
to enter those sections of the city. 

Seven urban progress centers are in opera- 
tion by the Chicago Committee on Urban Op- 
portunity. One center showed 41.1 per 
cent of enrollees over the income require- 
ment, one showed 31.8 per cent in excess, 
one 28.3 in excess; and outside of the ur- 
ban centers, 36.8 per cent reported income 
over requirements. 

Thousands of impoverished youngsters 
were overlooked by Head Start recruiters in 
their frantic efforts to build impressive sta- 
tistics. And these youngsters, children of 
hard-core poverty victims, are precisely the 
ones for whom this program was developed. 

We cannot continue careless neglect of 
such a good concept as Head Start. We cer- 
tainly cannot justify to the thousands of 
children unable to participate in Chicago’s 
Head Start Program the spending of Fed- 
eral poverty money for those who are not 


poor. 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade of- 
fers a way out of the wasteland of bureau- 
cratic confusion and callousness that has 
marked OEO’s administration of the Head 
Start Program. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, March 23, 1966] 

No. 7: OEO TEACHES CALIFORNIA A STRANGE 

LESSON IN SUBTRACTION 
(By Congressman ALPHONZO BELL) 

Today I want to recount for my colleagues 
the bewildering experience of the California 
State Office of Education’s attempt to have 
OEO fund our State’s very successful Adult 
Basic Education Program. Some of this in- 
formation was introduced into the record of 
the poverty hearings by my colleague, Mr. 
Goodell. I bring it up again because it has 
escaped the attention of many of those who 
must be made to realize that all of the pov- 
erty programs are in peril if such irrespon- 
sible administration continues. 

OEO’s stop-and-go approach has caused 
considerable confusion for states operating 
Adult Basic Education programs. States 
have had difficulty in securing the money 
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which OEO pledged them. Numerous revi- 
sions of allocations have caused administra- 
tive problems, disappointment, and expendi- 
tures of state funds that will not now be 
reimbursable. 

One of the states hardest hit by the OEO 
confusion has been California. In June, 
1965, OEO sent a memo to the California 
State Department of Education, as it did to 
all states, notifying them of the anticipated 
state allocation for 1966. According to that 
memo, California was to receive $1,809,725. 
Successive notifications indicated the follow- 
ing changes: 


N $1, 809, 725 
Nov. 9, 1965. 1, 622, 080 
e 5 oa wae een 819, 530 


The final amount is less than half the orig- 
inal estimate. OEO claimed that they ran 
short of funds and thus had to make the 
cuts. 

If there were no funds available, where 
then did OEO come up with the $802,550 they 
restored to California on February 25, 1966, 
after I, and other Congressmen, lodged vocif- 
erous protests to OEO over their treatment 
of our state? 

OEO claimed they are not responsible for 
the revised 1966 allocation. They charge the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Office of Edu- 
cation with the responsibility. This bureau- 
cratic buck-passing has to stop somewhere. 

I commend to the consideration of my col- 
leagues reforms proposed by the Quie- 
Goodell Opportunity Crusade that would fix 
singular responsibility for this program with 
the Office of Education. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Thurs- 

day, March 24, 1966] 


No. 8: I DON’T SEE ANYTHING WRONG WITH 
HATING 
(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Less than a week after Poverty Director 
Sargent Shriver told Rep. Apam C. POWELL’S 
Poverty Subcommittee that funding Har- 
lem’s Black Arts Theatre was a mistake, 
Washington’s anti-poverty agency welcomed 
with open arms the theatre’s controversial 
leader, playwright LeRoi Jones. 

Jones, whose Federally-sponsored workshop 
in Harlem produced dramas that Shriver 
called “vile racist plays in the language of 
the gutter unfit for youngsters in the au- 
dience,” was brought to Washington by the 
United Planning Organization and a neigh- 
borhood arts committee to narrate a three- 
day music festival for youngsters at Cardozo 
High School March 18-20. 

The festival, named the “Three Days of 
Soul,” is the second in a planned series of 
cultural programs being offered by the Car- 
doza Area Arts Committee in cooperation 
with three centers of the United Planning 
Organization, Washington’s anti-poverty 
agency. 

Jones came under sharp criticism last 
summer for producing “hate white” plays 
with the aid of Federal money. The Black 
Arts Theatre received $40,000 in funds from 
OEO. Jones, responding to criticism that 
the program preached racism, said, “I don't 
see anything wrong with hating white peo- 
ple.” 

Shriver admitted OEO goofed when it gave 
funds to the project without checking into 
its purposes. “The facts are no Federal 
dollars should have gone to Black Arts in 
the first place,” Shriver testified last week. 
“It was a mistake. I acknowledge it. And 
as a result, we tightened up on the review 
of subcontracts under Community Action 
Grants.” 

I think the taxpayers would like to know 
why poverty money continues to be used to 
sponsor people like LeRoi Jones. Festivals 
of this type may serve a useful purpose but 
should we really cloak a “vile racist” with 
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the dignity of Federal sponsorship? Mr. 

Speaker, I strenuously object and wish to 

express my indignation that OEO has insist- 

ed on making the same mistake all over again 

on LeRoi Jones. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 
March 25, 1966] 


No. 9: PowELL PULLS PUNCHES ON POVERTY 
PROBERS 


Representatives ALBERT H. QUIE (R-Minn.) 
and CHARLES E. GOODELL (R-N.Y.) today 
termed eight days of poverty hearings thus 
far “a lily white white-wash.” 

None of the 54 witnesses requested by 
Republicans has been called, nor has Chair- 
man ADAM CLAYTON POWELL deigned to even 
acknowledge our requests. We've had eight 
days of hearings and listened to virtually 
nothing but Administration spokesmen and 
apologists for the poverty program. 

Republicans are alarmed at reports, ap- 
parently confirmed by committee staff per- 
sonnel, that hearings are now closed. If 
so, we have not been notified. If hearings 
are cut off now, after merely skimming the 
surface, without a single critical witness 
and without a single representative of the 
poor, it will be a travesty on the legislative 


process, 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade is 
a 100-page bill drastically revamping and 
redirecting the poverty war. It is a com- 
plete substitute, dealing with every facet 
and detail of present problems in the war on 
poverty and proposing a variety of new ap- 
proaches, It will guarantee true involve- 
ment of the poor, bringing the states in as 
partners in the Opportunity Crusade and 
giving realistic incentives for employers to 
develop productive, permanent jobs in pri- 
vate enterprise for the unskilled and the 
uneducated, This, and other proposals from 
both Democrats and Republicans, deserve 
more than the quick brush-over given to 
the war on poverty in hearings to date. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Monday, 
March 28, 1966] 


No. 10: “We Just Don’t Know IF It’s WORTH 
Ie 
(By Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE) 

The words of the title are those of an 
angry school superintendent who has been 
trying for thirteen months to get a year- 
round Head Start program approved by pov- 
erty officials for Waterloo, Iowa. I place in 
the Record today the detailed account of 
similar frustrations in six other communi- 
ties which have been baffled, besieged and be- 
fuddled by Poverty bureaucracy. 

Having sponsored Head Start three years 
before the poverty program, my colleagues, 
Mr. GOODELL, Mr. BELL, and I are dismayed 
that this program, described by Mr. Shriver 
as his best, has been so crippled by fuddle- 
headed administration in Washington. Here 
are the highlights, or low-lights if you will, 
of a typical case history, repeated with gory 
variations in other cited communities: 

1. Waterloo, Iowa: Application for $43,600 
for a year-round pre-school project was made 
by the Waterloo school system on Feb: 

24, 1965. This was four months after appro- 
priations were made available for pre-school 
programs by the Congress. Having heard 
nothing on their year-round application, 
Waterloo officials applied for, and success- 
fully carried out, a $15,000 summer Head 
Start project. On August 7, 1965, they re- 
submitted an application for their year-round 
project to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. In September, they were asked by 
Michael C. Moore, OEO Area Coordinator, for 
additional information which was sent. In 
late September, they received a notice signed 
by Theodore Berry, OEO Community Action 
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Director, dated August 28rd, telling them 
they should allow 60 days for approval of 
Head Start applications. In October, eight 
months after their original application, they 
received a form notice from Dr. Julius Rich- 
mond, Director of Head Start, to submit 
their Head Start preplanning form, which 
had never been received or heard of prior 
to then. On November 23rd they were told 
by C. Edwin Gilmour, Director of the Iowa 
OEO, to apply through the new Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. One week 
later they were notified by the OEO Regional 
Office that their application for Poverty Head 
Start funds will be as “rapidly as 
possible.” On December 22nd, they were 
asked by Gilmour to withdraw their Head 
Start application because it could be better 
taken care of under the Elementary and Sec- 
Education Act. 

ek santos, 3rd they were notified once 
again by the Regional Office that their ap- 
plication for Poverty Head Start funds had 
been received and would be processed as 
“rapidly as possible.“ One week later they 
were notifled that they had applied for Head 
Start on the wrong forms and would have to 
fill out new 32-page forms. On January 26th 
they received a memo from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare admonish. 
ing them that the opportunity offered under 
Head Start “is too precious to allow it to 
slip away.” Finally, on February 7th Water- 
loo officials were notified by Gilmour to come 
to a meeting to talk about a new summer 
Head Start program. When asked the status 
of their year-round Head Start application, 
Waterloo School Superintendent replied, 
“Your guess is as good as mine. We're get- 
ting to the point where we don’t know if it 
is worth it.” 

If this sounds like something out of George 
Orwell’s 1984, I suppose someone might sar- 
donically comment that at the present pace 
it looks like it might be 1984 before Water- 
loo gets Head Start funds out of Poverty 
officials. 

2. Laramie County, Wyoming: Immediately 
after successful completion of a summer 
Head Start program, Laramie Officials began 
preparations for a year-round program. 
They plunged into what they termed a 
“maze of bureaucratic involvement,” includ- 
ing telephone commitments subsequently 
reversed, attempts to dictate local salaries, 
and filing and refiling of forms. By Febru- 
ary 1966, the local school had spent $1,500 
in staff time, phone calls, and other expenses. 
School Superintendent Chester R. Ingils bit- 
terly assailed the red tape, autocratic atti- 
tude of OEO officials, and announced aban- 
donment of any plans for a year-round Head 
Start for this year. 

3. Port Huron, Michigan: Having meticu- 
lously completed a mountain of reports on 
their summer Head Start program, Port 
Huron officials were notified that their forms 
were literally filled with fatal errors. School 
Superintendent Gerald S. DeGrow called OEO 
in Washington and was told that reports 
from all over the country had been misin- 
terpreted because of inexperience in the re- 
port-receiving staff at OEO and the whole 
thing was a “hopeless mess.” The Superin- 
tendent was informed that OEO had notified 
all school districts in the country that they 
had goofed in their reports in order to get 
the schools to file new reports, giving Uncle 
Sam's hired nephews another chance at 
them. 

Tearing his hair, Dr. DeGrow asked the 
man in Washington, “Who shall I have to 
call to get this straightened out, L.B.J.?” 
Whereupon he was told, “That wouldn’t do 
much good because he probably got one of 
the letters too.” 

I am placing in the Recorp today similar 
incredible accounts of life in the bureau- 
cratic Poverty jungle as experienced by of- 
ficials from: Salina, Kansas; Minnesota; 


Denver, Colorado; and North Tonawanda, 
New York. 

Sargent Shriver has described Head Start 
as his most successful We agree, 
but it appears the success was in spite of, 
not because of, OEO officials. Our oppor- 
tunity Crusade would transfer Head Start 
into the Office of Education to be adminis- 
tered through state and local school systems 
in conjunction with local community action 
boards. This action should be taken imme- 
diately to insure that Head Start gets the 
management and administration it deserves 
in the year ahead. 

Is it any wonder that with examples such 
as these at OEO, multiplied hundreds and 
hundreds of times, we describe OEO as a 
“fuddle factory.” It is time for a change. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
March 29, 1966] 


No. 11: Democrats ON POVERTY 


You could write a book of criticisms of the 
War on Poverty by quoting Democratic pro- 
ponents alone, even though they lard their 
critical statements with lavish praise of 
scattered results accomplished at extrava- 
gant costs. Here are some examples: 

“Job Corps dropouts and malcontents are 
being coddled and complimented for their 
derogatory behavior,” said Senator LEE MET- 
cal, Democrat of Montana. 

“New York City has had a disastrous ex- 
perience thus far in the poverty program,” 
said Congressman James SCHEUER, Democrat 
of New York City. 

“We must try to elevate other programs 
now mired in the swamp of mediocrity, such 
as Camp Kilmer; Phoenix, Arizona; Los An- 
geles and Washington, D.C.,” said Chairman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

“There is a riot and a runaway of inef- 
fective programs proliferating all over New 
York City, but not an effective attack upon 
the basic problem of poverty,” said Con- 
gressman HucH Carey, Democrat of New 
York City. 

“The rural areas .. are going to get lost 
in the shuffle, and have already been lost in 
the shuffle,“ said Congressman CARL PERKINS, 
Democrat of Kentucky. 

“I can certainly say that with respect to 
Los Angeles, and to Title II, the program 
is in an awful mess, and unless something 
is done about it, further disorders can be 
expected,” said Congressman AUGUSTUS 
Hawerns, Democrat of Los les. 

“If we have this mayors’ veto, then Tm 
ready to wash this war on poverty right down 
the drain and forget it,” said Chairman Apam 
CLAYTON PowELL after hearing that 15 
mayors had been given an absolute veto over 
their local community action programs. 

“The fact is that a lot of bleeding-heart 
PhD’s and professional poor people have suc- 
ceeded in superimposing themselves on what 
are supposed to be action programs and are 
converting them in grandiose sociological 
studies and anti-social protest movements,” 
said Democratic Congressman HUGH CAREY. 

The staff has done “a lousy job” getting 
ready for hearings and “so a good portion of 
our staff was fired over the holidays,” said 
Congressman WILLIAM Forp of Michigan, 
with reference to POowELL’s $200,000 Investi- 
gation” of the War on Poverty. 

The solution is obvious and readily avail- 
able in the Quie-Goodell Opportunity 
Crusade, H.R. 13378. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, March 30, 1966] 

No. 12; HEADSTART APPLICANTS AND SELECTIVE 

SERVICE 

(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

School Superintendent Maurice Friot of 
North Tonawanda, New York, after five 
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months of being force-fed on the bitter gall 
of Washington bureaucracy, commented on 
the administration of the Head Start pro- 
gram: 

“The harassing and foot-dragging to which 
we were subjected was in part a delaying 
action in order to get the finances straight- 
ened out.” 

“If we had been told in the beginning how 
much money was going to be made available 
to us, we could have submitted a proposal 
which would require that amount of. money 
and saved both ourselyes and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity a lot of trouble.” 

“It appears to me that people who must 
make decisions with respect to these pro- 
grams are very inexperienced.” 

“Some of the questions we were asked by 
persons in the New York City Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity were. ludicrous.” 


was maddening, and I can use no other word, 
to have our people attend the training ses- 
sion and find there were people there who 
had been funded who had not made arrange- 
ments for transportation ... teachers... 
teachers’ aides. . [and] who did not know 
where they were going to house their pro- 
grams and so on.” 

North Tonawanda told pov Officials in 
August, 1965, they wanted. voi begin a year- 
round Head Start program in October, 1965. 
At their own expense they hired a director, 
selected children, teachers, and arranged for 
facilities. They never even received applica- 
tion forms until late November. They were 
then told there was no prospect of getting 
funds until March 18. As the School Super- 
intendent put it, “March 15 is a little late to 
start a full year program.” 

SELECTIVE SERVICE REJECTION OF HEADSTART 

APPLICANTS 

After North Tonawanda officials submitted 
31-page application forms, Poverty bureau- 
crats got on the phone. As the School 
Superintendent described it, “We were asked 
to indicate the number of men who had 
been rejected for Selective Service from 
which we were drawing Head Start candi- 
dates. I can theorize as to what the rela- 
tionship between this inquiry and Head Start 
might be but it did seem a little un- 
necessary.” 

Having stirred things up in Washingto: 
North Tonawanda officials weed asked by the 
regional poverty officials to expedite submis- 
sion of the additional information requested. 
When told that it was a little difficult to 
expedite Selective Service information about 
rejected applicants, the person from the 
New York poverty office said, “Oh, we didn’t 
mean for you to go to all that trouble.” 
Other nonessential requested information 
was then waived. 

As advocates of pre-school programs three 
years. before the poverty war, we are dis- 
gusted at the senseless harassment that 
seems to have become an inseparable part 
of Head Start administration. On Monday, 
March 28, Mr. Quiz, on pages 6855-6859 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, recounted six case 
histories of Head Start administration that 
would qualify for lead billing in a bureau- 
cratic sideshow. Countless other examples 
are available. It is a tribute to the basic 
merit of pre-school training that its glories 
still shine through the bureaucratic fog. 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade 
would put Head Start under the Office of 
Education to be coordinated with other edu- 
cation programs without OEO meddling. It 
would unclog the channels of communica- 
tion to allow for the effective implementa- 
tion of worthy programs. 


September 27, 1966 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Thurs- 
day, March 31, 1966] 


No. 18: “Because I AM THE CHAIRMAN” 


(Joint statement, Republican members, ad 
hoc Subcommittee on the War on Pov- 
erty: Congressman ALBERT H. Quie, Con- 
gressman CHARLES E. GOODELL, Congress- 
man ALPHONZO BELL, Congressman OGDEN 
R. REID) 

Not a single poor person and not a single 
foot soldier from the front lines of the War 
on Poverty has been heard from in the House 
Poverty hearings. We have heard from the 
Sargent, made General, but not from the 
privates. 

Eight days of hearings have produced a 
whitewash of the poverty program. Just 
as last year, Chairman Anam CLAYTON Pow- 
ELL suddenly and arbitrarily suspended 
hearings a week ago and yesterday an- 
nounced, They are finished.” We have al- 
ready wasted a week since the last hearing 
that could have been used hearing from 
those who could tell us what is wrong and 
what is right with the War on Poverty and 
how to strengthen it. 

Republicans suggested 67 witnesses who 
know about poverty and could help Con- 
gress rewrite the law. Why weren’t these 
witnesses called, or others like them who 
could testify with authority on the real 
problems of the Poverty War? Chairman 
PowELL gave the answer: 


“BECAUSE I AM THE CHAIRMAN” 


One of the most flamboyant critics of the 
Poverty War is Chairman PowELL himself. 
What a sorry answer he gives to the millions 
of poor people who need and deserve a 
greater opportunity to change their circum- 
stances, You can’t help the poor nor im- 
prove the Poverty War from the Caribbean. 
The solemn obligation of Congress to study 
the Poverty War in depth, to strengthen it 
and to overhaul it is once again not being 
seriously discharged. 

Yesterday, Mr. Powett not only ignored 
Republicans, but also his own Democratic 
colleagues on the Committee. He suddenly 
and unpredictably made ten recommenda- 
tions. Whatever their merit, no witness in 
these hearings recommended any of them. 

Last fall, Mr. PowWELL promised extensive 
hearings across the country. He now says 
his recommendations come from ‘open 
forums” held by his investigators. If so, they 
were held in the dark, without the knowledge 
of Congress, the press, or the public. Not 
even the Democrats on our Committee knew 
what was going on last fall, or know what 
is going right mow. Reportedly, the 
Democrats on the Subcommittee have been 
caucusing to decide the changes which they, 
in their collective wisdom, wish to make in 
the program, Mr. PowELL says he has boy- 
cotted those meetings. Instead, he has been 
privately meeting with Sargent Shriver. 

Under these difficult, if not impossible, 
circumstances we shall endeavor to present 
constructive changes in the poverty program. 
Realistic and meaningful help for the poor 
in helping themselves is an urgent impera- 
tive. Mr. PoweLL now predicts further riots, 
but he washes his hands of responsibility. 

We have today written a letter to the 
Chairman indicating the willingness of Re- 
publicans to do everything ble to see 
that the Congressional responsibility is ful- 
filled. To this end, we have called for the 
reopening of hearings. 


— 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
March 31, 1966. 

Hon. ADAM C. POWELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Labor, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: We understand that 
you have concluded all hearings of the Ad 
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Hoc Subcommittee on the War on Poverty. 
Both minority and some majority members 
of the Subcommittee believe strongly that 
we cannot conscientiously discharge our re- 
sponsibilities both to the House and to the 
American people without further meaningful 
hearings. 

Sargent Shriver has always indicated a 
willingness to testify at the pleasure of the 
Committee, and there are a number of other 
witnesses who could make a constructive 
contribution in more searching hearings to 
the formulation of effective amendments. 
It is distressing to us that not a single poor 
person or representative of the poor has 
been heard. Further, both minority and 
majority investigators have indicated in ini- 
tial reports that anti-poverty programs in 
several cities must be examined more closely. 

Therefore, it is our strong conviction that 
hearings should be reopened at the earliest 
possible date. 

Indeed, in light of your concern expressed 
yesterday as to the possibility of further vio- 
lence in the Watts district of Los Angeles, 
in New York City—especially in Brooklyn— 
and in Newark, we feel the Committee and 
the House have a solemn obligation to do 
everything possible to insure that more ef- 
fective programs are implemented immedi- 
ately to cut through the deep despair in 
many areas of the country where high un- 
employment, under-employment, disgrace- 
ful slum-lord housing, totally inadequate 
school facilities and a basic lack of oppor- 
tunity to participate in the future are the 
shame of the nation. 

As Republican members of the Subcom- 
mittee, we are prepared to go any place, any 
time in connection with our legislative re- 
sponsibilities to the American people to in- 
sure an effective, vigorous and meaningful 
War on Poverty. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
ALPHONZO BELL, 
OGDEN R. RED. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
Apr. 5, 1966] 

No. 14: OEO FUDDLE-HEADED AGAIN 


“Congressman QUIE, the figures that were 
given to you and through you were put into 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD were inaccurate. 
First of all, I would like to give you a chronol- 
ogy of the factual facts,” said Deputy Di- 
rector Bernard L. Boutin of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

He made the statement March 23 in a 
hearing before the House Ad Hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Poverty as he attempted to justify 
OEO money poured into a run-down hotel 
in Charleston, West Virginia, that OEO is 
using as a Women’s Job Corps Center. 

Today, Congressman Quiz took the House 
Floor to answer the charge of inaccuracy. 
He was loaded with a battery of documents 
including the lease on the hotel, 

The documents show that Congressman 
Qure is right—Boutin is wrong. 

“The Office of Economic Opportunity, 
through its Deputy Director, has again shown 
the fuddle-headed, make-it-up-as-you-go 
approach that has characterized the pro- 
grams, administration and day-to-day oper- 
ations of the so-called war on poverty,” Con- 
gressman Qurie said. 

The controversy rages around the run- 
down Kanawha Hotel in downtown Charles- 
ton. It is owned by the Kanawha Hotel 
Corporation, whose President is Angus Pey- 
ton, West Virginia Commerce Commissioner 
and unsuccessful 1964 Democratic candidate 
for the State Senate. 

“As we consider the huge amount of 
money—totaling at least $477,839.76 in first- 
year costs alone—that OEO will have poured 
out to operate this center, I again say these 
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concessions imply political favoritism," Con- 
gressman um said. 

The ranking minority member of the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee offered documentation 
that shows, he said, “a chronology of the ac- 
tual facts”: 

Congressman Quvute’s contention that the 
rental on the property is $94,800 a year is 
correct, as proved by the lease itself. Boutin 
had disputed that figure. 

That OEO is paying all taxes, insurance, 
utilities and repairs is correct, as he had said, 
even down to paying transportation, storage 
and personal property taxes on the unused 
hotel furniture. 

Originally, Congressman aum had said 
the cost of renovating the structure was 
$225,000. Boutin claimed $187,000. 

“Though listed under various bookkeeping 
headings, the best figure I can determine 
after further investigation is closer to $350,- 
000,” Congressman QUIE said. 

Congressman Qu also quoted the West 
Virginia statute showing that his assessment 
figures on the hotel—challenged by Boutin— 
are correct, 

“This is Just another example of the way 
in which OEO operates its programs, even 
down to determining costs,” Congressman 
Quire said. “I might suggest that OEO pay 
more attention to getting its figures 
straight.” 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

eye Poverty Subcommittee, Apr. 15, 

1 


No. 14A. CREDIBILITY Gap at OEO—CHARLES- 
TON REVISITED 


(Supplement to poverty memo 14) 


“Congressman QUIE, the figures that were 
given to you... were inaccurate.” Thus, in 
testimony on March 28rd Bernard L. Boutin 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity began 
a point by point denial of facts presented 
by Apert H. Quire (R. Minn.) four days 
earlier with reference to the Charleston, West 
Virginia, Women’s Job Corps Center. The 
same day Congressman Sam GIBBONS of Flor- 
ida took the Floor defending OEO and de- 
claring that Congressman Quiz, inadvert- 
ently, was wrong. 

Further investigation in Charleston not 
only showed that Congressman aum was 
right but that he conservatively understated 
the established facts that add up to scan- 
dalous poverty profits to a leading Democrat 
office holder in West Virginia. Congress- 
man qoum said the Hotel Kanawha was 
owned by a corporation whose president was 
Angus Peyton, a prominent Democrat and 
the present Commerce Commissioner in West 
Virginia. This is undenied. Congressman 
Quiz said that the Kanawha Hotel Lease 
provides for payment of $94,800 a year net 
profit, after the Federal government reim- 
burses for taxes, insurance, utilities and re- 
pairs. Mr. Boutin said the rent was $90,000. 
The fact is that the rent is $94,800 and the 
Federal government pays, in addition, $4,800 
a year for the storage of old hotel property. 

Congressman ut said assessments in 
West Virginia were by law 50 percent of mar- 
ket value. Mr. Boutin said they were 40 
percent. Chapter 18, Article 9(a), Section 
4 of the West Virginia code provides that as- 
sessed valuation shall not be less than 50 
percent nor more than 100 percent of ap- 
praised valuation. 

Mr. Quiz said that the Federal government 
has spent at least $225,000 renovating the 
rundown Kanawha Hotel. Mr. Boutin said 
they have spent only $187,000. The fact is 
the Federal government has spent $345,000 
to renovate the hotel into a Job Corps 
Center. This includes $290,026.60 spent on 
repairs and installation of equipment, $24,- 
936.77 for electric, heating and plumbing 
items which they call “maintenance” and 
$30,586.14 for outstanding mechanics liens. 
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Mr. Sum said that the Kanawha Hotel 
was worth about $250,000 at the time it was 
chosen for a Job Corps Center. Mr. Boutin 
claimed it was worth $438,000 in 1965 and 
$508,250 in 1966 (perhaps slyly including in 
its value $345,000 worth of renovations at 
taxpayers’ expense!) The fact is that reli- 
able real estate brokers in Charleston in- 
dicated the Hotel Kanawha was worth about 
$250,000 prior to renovation. A somewhat 
older but comparable hotel in Charleston, 
the Milner-Ruffner, with more land and a 
more valuable location, sold on February 1st 
this year for $200,000. 

Mr. Boutin defended the Kanawha Hotel 
expenditures with the claim that annual 
square foot rental cost is less than one dol- 
lar. This figure must have been computed 
by dividing the erroneous $90,000 per year 
rental by 100,000 square feet. This becomes 
an entirely meaningless computation when 
it is understood that it ignores $4,800 being 
paid annually for storage of the old hotel 
furniture, $7,500 paid annually for taxes (in- 
cluding taxes on the furniture in storage and 
the hotel’s accounts receivable), $5,740 paid 
annually for insurance and $4,800 paid an- 
nually for rent in addition to the $90,000 re- 
ported by OEO. Certainly a meaningful an- 
nual square foot cost figure should include 
ALL annual expenditures, not to mention 
$16,000 to settle leases of former tenants and 
some annual amortizing of the $345,549.51 
renovations. Who does Mr. Boutin think he 
fools by citing such glib and misleading 
figures? 

In summary, the poverty program has 
spent $345,549.51 renovating a rundown hotel 
worth about $250,000. A corporation, whose 
then president is a leading West Virginia 
Democrat, receives $94,800 per year profit on 
property worth $250,000. That is a poverty 
profit of 38 per cent a year. An OEO official 
described the Charleston Women's Job Corps 
arrangement as “the very best deal that could 
be gotten.” The taxpayers might be justi- 
fied in asking “the best deal for whom?” 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, Apr. 6, 1966] 

No. 15: ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND: BIRCHERS, 
FRATERNITY BROTHERS, AND LEFTWINGERS 
REPRESENTING THE POOR 
(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 
“The doorbell rang on February 23 at the 

Sigma Pi house, in the ‘fraternity row’ dis- 

trict east of San Jose State College, and was 

answered by one of the brothers, 19-year-old 

Garth Steen.” 

So began another incredible episode in the 
War on Poverty. The caller was a poverty 
canvasser assigned to get the poor out fora 
meeting that night. Although Steen’s fam- 
ily income was in five figures, he had heard 
about the Poverty War and attended the 
meeting. Lo and behold, Alice in Blunder- 
land style, poverty officials had managed to 
interest three people to attend a meeting to 
select three representatives of the poor. 
Young Steen returned to Sigma Pi House that 
night a duly-elected representative of the 
poor for a three-year term! 

Mr. Speaker, Congressman CHARLES S. 
Gusser has informed the Congress that the 
Santa Clara County Economic Opportunity 
Commission is suffering the torments of all 
others who have been forced to struggle in 
the torture machine of the poverty adminis- 
tration structure. 

Last December, a John Birch Society sec- 
tion leader, Ray Gurries, was elected a repre- 
sentative of the poor in Santa Clara County. 
According to a local investigator, the com- 
munity action board “is shot through with 
left-wingers—people who are not run-of-the- 
mill liberals but hardnose activists of every 
leftist cause that has come along over the 
past half dozen years.“ 
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The local San Jose Mercury.“ one of the 
largest newspapers of Southern California, 
describes the poverty board in these terms: 
“It is a jerry-built structure, erected on 
shifting political sands, to house a program 
which has a worthy aim... It is run like 
a football game with an unlimited substitu- 
tion rule, and a change of rules at the end 
of every quarter.” 

The experience of Santa Clara County is 
far from an isolated one. Congress has 
failed the sincere and dedicated people who 
wish to fight poverty. We have written a 
law without meaningful and realistic stand- 
ards that would avoid Community Action 
chaos, What has happened in Santa Clara 
County is a distortion and perversion of the 
exciting concept of involving the poor in 
helping themselves. Many of us warned two 
years ago that this would happen if we didn't 
rewrite the President's poverty proposal. 

We owe our colleague, the distinguished 
and able Congressman GUBSER, a debt of 
gratitude for calling this matter to our atten- 
tion. On March 9, Mr. GussER requested 
OEO to investigate the situation in Santa 
Clara County. On March 23 the Deputy Di- 
rector testified to us in committee that OEO 
had been on the scene in Santa Clara check- 
ing for about eight days. To date, our col- 
league has not even had the courtesy of an 
acknowledgment from OEO of his March 9 
request, All of us in the Congress are get- 
ting mighty tired of the cavalier attitude of 
officials at OEO. 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade, 
H.R. 13379, would avoid problems such as 
have occurred in Santa Clara County. OEO 
would be required to insist on balanced Com- 
munity Action agencies, including true rep- 
resentatives of the poor as well as local offi- 
cials and private social welfare agencies. The 
time is long overdue for Congress to launch 
a real Opportunity Crusade as a complete 
substitute for the confusing, controversial 
and faltering War on Poverty. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, Apr. 20, 1966] 

No. 16: THE KANAWHA Horer—A LOGICAL 

CHOICE? 

Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE pointed out 
today more errors in the March 23 testimony 
of Bernard L. Boutin, Deputy Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity.. Boutin was 
testifying before the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on Poverty of the House Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Congressman Quire was attempting to 
learn more about a feasibility study that 
had been conducted to determine if the run- 
down Kanawha Hotel in downtown Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, was suitable for a Women’s 
Job Corps Center. 

The engineer who conducted the feasibility 
survey twice said that it was not suitable— 
and was fired for his trouble. The Kanawha 
Hotel was leased from the Kanawha Hotel 
Corp., whose president was Angus Peyton, 
West Virginia Commerce Commissioner and 
unsuccessful 1964 Democratic candidate for 
the State Senate. 

Boutin was just one of three OEO officials 
that Congressman Qute questioned about the 
feasibility study. He also asked Bennetta B. 
Washington, of OEO’s Women’s Centers Di- 
vision, who had conducted the study. She 
said it was OEO's own engineers. Congress- 
man Qum asked Milton Fogelman, OEO con- 
tracting officer, who had conducted the fea- 
sibility study. Fogelman said it was Con- 
solidated American Services. He was right. 
Boutin's version came out like this: 

Mr. Boutin: “Survey for this was done by 
GSA for us. The facilities that were care- 
fully looked at was the Ruffner Hotel, the 
Holley Hotel, the hotel in question, the 
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Daniel Boone Hotel and the Holiday Inn 
Hotel.“ 

The hotel in question“ was, of course, 
the run-down Kanawha. 

Congressman Quis had charged earlier that 
selection of the Kanawha Hotel, coupled with 
the $94,800 annual rental and the fantastic 
cost of rehabilitation which mounted the 
first-year cost of the site to at least $477,- 
839.76. “implies political favoritism,” 

(Boutin also testified before the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee that the first-year cost fig- 
ures advanced by Congressman um were 
inaccurate. Subsequent investigation 
showed that Congressman Quiz was right 
Boutin wrong.) 

As in the case of the cost figures, Boutin’s 
testimony that several sites were “carefully 
looked at” appears to be inaccurate and 
misleading, 

In order to determine what, if any, alter- 
natives were considered for the location of 
the Charleston Women’s Job Corps Center, 
Congressman Qurie had the minority investi- 
gator of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee make a 
check, with the following results: 

On March 28, 1966, Mrs. Mary Lee Crowley, 
owner of the Holley Hotel on Quarrier Street 
in Charleston, said that at no time did she 
consider leasing the Holley Hotel to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity or its con- 
tractor, Packard Bell Electronics Corp. She 
recalled that early in 1965 a representative 
of Packard Bell called on her and asked if 
she would be interested in leasing the hotel 
as a Women’s Job Corps Center. Mrs. Crow- 
ley told this man that she was interested in 
selling the hotel, but not in leasing it. She 
remembered that his manner was abrupt 
and her conversation with him was less than 
five minutes. To her knowledge, no surveys 
or studies of the Holley Hotel were made by 
Packard Bell, OEO, or General Services Ad- 
ministration, which Boutin claimed made 
some studies for the OEO program. 

Also on March 28, 1966, Mr. Joe Reiser, 
Assistant Manager of the Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel at Washington and Capitol Streets in 
Charleston, said that to his knowledge no 
studies or surveys of the Daniel Boone Ho- 
tel were made by Packard Bell, GSA or OEO 
in contemplation of a Women’s Job Corps 
site. He said no approach or offer had been 
made to the Daniel Boone management by 
any representative of these organizations. 
On April 6, 1966, Mr. Reiser said he had been 
in contact with Mr. Roger S. Creel, General 
Manager of the Daniel Boone, who had been 
vacationing in Miami, Florida. Mr. Creel 
confirmed that at no time was any offer 
made to the Daniel Boone management re- 
garding the Women’s Job Corps Center and 
to his knowledge no studies or surveys of 
the hotel had been made for that purpose. 

On April 6, 1966, Mr. Lyman Stanton, Pres- 
ident and General Manager of the Holiday 
Inn Hotel on Kanawha Boulevard in Charles- 
ton, told the same story. He said that no 
approach or offer had been made in regard 
to the Women’s Job Corps Center site and 
to his knowledge no studies or surveys of 
that facility had been made. 

On March 30, 1966, Mr. Vincent Chaney, 
Charleston attorney who had represented the 
Ruffner Hotel for years prior to the sale of 
the building on February 1, 1966, said that 
to his knowledge no action had been taken 
in any way by Packard Bell or OEO in consid- 
eration of the Ruffner Hotel as a Job Corps 
site. His statement was affirmed by Mr. R. G. 
Lilly, Sr., Charleston attorney and prin- 
cipal stockholder of the family-owned Ruff- 
ner Hotel prior to its sale. 

Mr. Lilly said, however, that in 1965, when 
he learned that a Women’s Job Corps Center 
had been planned for Charleston, he was in- 
terested but was never approached. 

Had he been approached, Mr. Lilly said, 
he would have been very interested in leas- 
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ing the Ruffner Hotel as a Women’s Job 
Corps Center for much less than the $94,800 
annual rental on the Kanawha Hotel. 

Mr. Lilly described the Ruffner Hotel as 
a six-story building with basement and pent- 
house which includes about 170 bedrooms. 
He said the hotel has been leased to the 
Millner Co, of Detroit, Michigan, during the 
past three years under an arrangement where 
the hotel owners received 17 per cent of the 
gross income. This resulted in the following 
approximate incomes to the hotel: 1965— 
$21,000; 1964—$18,000; and 1963—$14,000. 
Under the terms of the lease, the Ruffner 
Hotel paid taxes and insurance on the build- 
ing and its furniture. 

Under the Kanawha Hotel-Packard Bell 
lease, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
pays taxes and insurance on the hotel and 
its furniture, as well as furniture storage. 

“It seems apparent from these figures that 
Mr. Lilly would have been glad, as he has 
said, to lease the Ruffner Hotel for much 
less than $94,800 a year,” Congressman QUIE 
said in a speech on the House Floor today. 
“Based on information furnished by respon- 
sible Charleston hotel representatives, it is 
apparent to me the Kanawha Hotel was the 
only site considered.” 

“This is in addition to the errors I pointed 
out previously in Mr. Boutin’s testimony be- 
fore the Ad Hoc Subcommittee,” Congress- 
man QUI said. “As far as I am concerned, 
so many errors of such a basic and grave 
nature are enough to discredit Mr. Boutin’s 
entire testimony. This is another example 
of the chaotic and make-it-up-as-you-go ad- 
ministration that seems to be so much a part 
of every-day operations at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity.” 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Thursday, 

Apr. 21, 1966] 


No. 17: Isn’r THERE A DANVILLE SOMEWHERE 
THatT WANTS Poverty Money?—Two 
Down—Fovur To Go 


(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


Overzealous federal poverty officials at OEO 
apparently crave & community called Dan- 
ville in the United States that needs poverty 
money. A month ago, OEO pressed Dan- 
ville, Indiana, a community of 3,287, to set 
up a community action board to receive and 
administer poverty funds. ‘Local citizens 
resisted, causing Senator BIRCH BAYH to in- 
quire of OEO, “Why Danville?” 

The reply came back to Senator BAYH 
that Danville, Indiana, needed a community 
action program because they had 1,339 fami- 
Hes with annual incomes under $1,000 and 
1,979 families receiving Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC). On this basis, continued 
OEO officials, who could deny Danville help? 
Pressing the matter further, an OEO official 
visited Danville and to his consternation dis- 
covered that their poverty statistics didn't 
match Danville, Indiana. Quickly recover- 
ing, regional poverty officials answerd, “Those 
figures are for Danville, IIlinois—an under- 
standable mistake.” 

The only difficulty came when it devel- 
oped that the poverty figures were not for 
Danville, Illinois, either! At this point, I 
suppose OEO officials said: “There must be 
a Danville that fits our pattern of poverty.” 
Sadly, however, a check of the population di- 
vision of the Census Bureau indicated there 
were only six Danvilles in the country and 
none of them fitted the poverty profile pre- 
pared by OEO! 

Perhaps the news media could now, as a 
public service, assist federal poverty“ offi- 
cials, who dearly wish to help a Danville; 
by running (apropos of Peter Pan) the 
following natior wide ad: 

„Isn't there someone out there, from a 
Danville somewhere, who believes?" 
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[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 


Apr. 22, 1966] 

No, 18: LI'L ABNER COMES TO WASHINGTON— 
AnD Strays!—Or WRHAT's NEW In DOGPATCH? 
(By i ean ALBERT H. um and 

CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


OEO has gone from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The War on Poverty now has a 
comic book stockpile. 

In 1964, OEO officials were scratching their 
heads over how to mass produce Job Corps 
recruits. Like a Mammy Yokum vision, in- 
spiration struck—have one of America's most 
popular and creative comic strip artists, Al 
Capp, produce a comic book to promote the 
Job Corps. By June, 1965, 501,000 copies of 
“Li'l Abner and the Creatures from Drop- 
Outer Space” were ready. With typical fud- 
dle factory fanfare, OEO information Chief 
Holmes Brown announced the book donated 
by Al Capp was valued by OEO at between 
$150,000 and $200,000. OEO personnel were 
thrilled and excited over Capp’s creative con- 
tribution, Printing costs were $25,000. Cards 
were included in the books to be mailed by 
applicants to the Job Corps. 

Then the winds began to change at OEO, 
Mr. Speaker. Rumor has it that a highly- 
placed psychologist at OEO felt that dis- 
tribution of books with cards enclosed 
amounted to pressuring youths into Job 
Corps enrollment. Some sages at OEO felt 
the story portrayed in the comic book was 
controversial and characters did not fit 
OEO’s image. Besides, how were they going 
to code, screen and mail to employment 
Offices all the card applications? Nobody in 
the Great Dogpatch on the Potomac, OEO, 
had thought of that before they printed 
half a million books. 

Since July, 1965, 435,000 Li'l Abner comic 
books have been gathering dust in Washing- 
ton warehouses at a cost of $125 a month. 
We are long-time admirers of Li'l Abner and 
the genius of his creator, but we think even 
Dogpatch’s Senator Phoghorn would demand 
some answers. Why does OEO continue to 
stockpile laughs while the taxpayer and the 
poor cry? 

Some years ago the beloved Will Rogers 
remarked that every time Congress made a 
joke it was a law, and every time it made a 
law it was a joke, Mr. Speaker, “it ain't 
amoozin’, it's confoozin'.“ 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 

Apr. 26, 1966] 


No. 19: WHO Is THE “WrONG-Way CORRIGAN” 
AT OEO? 


(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


The Job Corps has been under fire for its 
superficial and inadequate testing, evalua- 
tion, and screening of applicants. It is the 
conviction of many of us that, at an average 
cost in excess of $8,000 per enrollee, assign- 
ment to a Job Corps camp should be based 
upon careful professional evaluation. 

While constructive critics have been urging 
Job Corps officials to tighten up recruitment 
procedures, Job Corps officials have launched 
a series of new and experimental procedures 
that might well be called “Blind Man's 
Bluff.” 

All of the recruitment gimmicks have the 
purpose of speeding up the processing time 
and funneling applicants into Job Corps 
camps on a crash basis. One experiment, de- 
signed to enroll roughly 3,700 applicants, has 
been the waiver of the medical examination 
a applicants between April 14th and May 


As one recruitment announcement adver- 
tised, those who apply prior to May 7th “will 
not need a physical examination if they are 
in good health.” How does OEO intend to 
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determine an applicant’s health unless he 
has been examined by a physician? 

Other recruitment programs guarantee that 
Job Corps applicants will be sent to a camp 
within 24 hours after signing up, three days 
after signing up, five days after signing up, 
or 10 days after signing up. Whether the 
process takes 24 hours or ten days seems to 
be determined by the area of the country the 
applicant comes from. 

How are these high-powered public rela- 
tions devices going to improve the haphazard 
screening procedures that have caused so 
many problems in Job Corps camps? How 
are criminal records to be determined and 
analyzed for proper applicant assignment? 
How are epidemics of communicable diseases 
to be avoided at Job Corps centers? Why 
the assembly-line, supermarket approach at 
this stage? 

Poverty officials earlier indicated they had 
152,000 applicants for the Job Corps and 
couldn't take care of them all. 435,000 Li'l 
Abner comic books, designed to stimulate 
Job Corps applications, are gathering dust in 
a warehouse at taxpayers’ expense. One of 
the reasons given for shelving the comic book 
approach was a backlog of Job Corps appli- 
cants. With a backlog of applicants, OEO 
launches a series of all-out recruitment pro- 
grams. The poverty question of the day is, 
“Who is the ‘Wrong-Way Corrigan’ at OEO?” 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

members Poverty Subcommittee, Thurs- 

day, Apr. 28, 1966] 

No. 20: SILVER-SALARIED JOB Corps; OR Racs 
TO RICHES 
(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Want a 57 per cent raise? Join the staf 
of the Job Corps! The 208 staff personnel at 
Camp Gary (San Marcos, Texas) drawing 
salaries over $9,000, got an average increase 
of 57 per cent above their previous salary. 
Twenty-two of them more than doubled their 
previous salary. Here are some examples of 
past and present salaries of Camp Gary 
personnel: 


Position Previous} Present 

Manager of personnel. $5, 000 $10, 000 
Math chairman 4,730 10, 080 
Citizenship teacher- 4, 800 10, 080 
Chairman, commercial 4,650 10, 080 
Welding instructor 4 3, 200 9, 780 
Teacher, commercial skills 4, 500 9,780 

DG rr RS ete 4.300 9.780 
Auto mechanic instructor- ~- 3, 800 9, 780 
Drafting instructor 4, 764 9, 780 
om ae 4,700 9, 780 
D 4. 500 9, 493 
Physical e instructor. ... 4, 600 9, 480 


The automatic, facile explanation always 
given by Poverty officials for high salaries is, 
“We need the best people.” Is it really nec- 
essary, however, to go this far? Aside from 
the leakage of poverty funds for extravagant 
salaries, there is a distressing impact on 
school systems. What school board can 
compete with their rich Uncle Sam who ap- 
parently has money to burn. 154 of the 208 
came directly to Gary from school jobs. Is 
it mecessary to offer $9,780 to a math in- 
structor making $4,887, or to a music teacher 
making $4,200, in order to attract them to 
come to Camp Gary? Would a private em- 
ployer offer these lavish salary increases in 
his business? 

These are the kind of facts that should 
have been brought out in Congressional hear- 
ings. In spite of our efforts, and those of 
Congresswoman GREEN (D-Ore.), the reason 
for extravagant costs of Job Corps camps 
remained a mystery in the hearings. Camp 
Gary does not stand alone; on the contrary, 
it appears to be a typical outgrowth of inept 
administration of the Job Corps. 
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I have today telegraphed seven other Urban 
Job Corps Centers for full data on their staff 
salaries. In the meanwhile, the press is wel- 
come to examine the complete salary records 
of Camp Gary in my office. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 
Apr. 29, 1966] 

No. 21: THE PRIVATE WEDDING OF POLITICS AND 

POVERTY 


(By Congressman ALBERT H. qum and CON- 
gressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Chairman Bae keane CLAYTON POWELL is per- 
petrating one of the sorriest exhibitions of 
political partisanship ever witnessed in Con- 
gress involving an important national pro- 
gram. His actions constitute an open ad- 
mission that he and the majority of 
Democrats on his committee regard the 
poverty program as pure politics and the 
private preserve of Democratic political 
caucus. 

Here is the almost incredible sequence of 
events: 

1, Last fall, Chairman PowELL sought and 
obtained $200,000 for a thorough investiga- 
tion of the poverty program that he con- 
ceded desperately needed it. 

2. Only the most superficial investigation 
was made and no report was issued. 

3. In December, the Chairman appointed 
a three-man task force to “check on” his first 
investigation. 

4. Eight days of hearings were held as a 
platform for a succession of hurrahs for the 
poverty war to date. The hearings were so 
loaded that the only seriously critical witness 
was poverty director Shriver himself. 

5. The Chairman refused to call any of the 
67 witnesses suggested by the Republicans. 
His explanation for not calling any of the 
witnesses was characteristic: “Because I am 
the Chairman.” 

6. Thirty-seven days have been wasted 
since the hearings were arbitrarily closed, 
during which time many competent witnesses 
could have been heard to improve the pro- 


gram, 

7. Barring Republican members of the 
committee, Democrats have held five private, 
partisan caucuses to try to convert the falter- 
ing war on poverty into “a bill we can 
defend.” 

8. When a responsible and essentially-ac- 
curate newspaper story revealed to the world 
for the first time what the Democrats had 
been cooking up in caucus, the Chairman 
called a hasty press conference to deliver 
a slashing attack on the reporter. 

9. He announced that the poverty sub- 
committee responsible for this important leg- 
islation will have exactly 30 minutes to pass 
on all amendments to the entire bill, 

It is obvious that Chairman PowELL and 
the committee will not consider seriously any 
constructive proposals they do not author 
themselves. Mr. Powe. claimed credit for 
saving the community action program which 
he had cut to the bone marrow. The appar- 
ent restoration of $150 million still leaves 
the program below minimum requests. If 
Mr. PowELL’s figures are accurate, the new 
face lifting of the War on Poverty will cost 
$1.95 billion, $245 million above the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

The Quie-Goodell Opportunity Crusade 
would spend $400 million less federal money. 
By enlisting private enterprise and the states 
as partners, it would pump a total of $2.4 
billion into meaningful, coordinated pro- 
grams. In contrast to the new Democratic 
concoction, the Opportunity Crusade would 
make all the money needed available for 
Head Start and would double present funds 
in Community Action, while legislating care- 
ful and proper safeguards against the kind 
of abuse that has been rampant in the War 
on Poverty. 
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[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Monday, 
May 2, 1966] 


No. 22: SENATOR MANSFIELD ON THE JOB CORPS 


(By Congressmen ALBERT H. QUIE, CHARLES 
E. GOODELL, and ALPHONZO BELL) 


We proposed experimental job corps camps 
three years before the poverty program. We 
believe in the concept, but we do not believe 
in the Job Corps program we have today. 

Each time we advance specific criticism, 
the broken record response from poverty offi- 
cials and their spokesmen in Congress is, 
“Oh, that’s an isolated case and they are 
just trying to destroy the Job Corps pro- 
gram.” 

They ignore the almost endless evidence of 
poor administration, protection rackets, 
corpsmen forced to live with pipes under 
their pillows, lack of discipline in camps, and 
lack of planning for jobs outside of the 
camp—these conditions seem to prevail 
across the country. 

In the past we have exposed serious faults 
in the selection and screening of corpsmen, 
but the mass production psychology prevails. 
Earlier this year, we cited the case of a 
a Montana corpsman who shot a lady in a 
Billings bar. Thereafter, he was not only 
retained in Camp Breckinridge, Kentucky, 
but flown with a guard back and forth from 
Kentucky to Montana several times at tax- 
payers’ expense to attend court proceedings 
in Billings. 

This is not a partisan issue. At the time 
this incident occurred, Senator LEE METCALF 
(D-Mont.) said, “The idea of the Job Corps 
in my opinion is a great idea but this in- 
cident is wrong and really burns me up! 
These drop-outs and malcontents are being 
coddled and complimented for their deroga- 
tory behavior.” 

We had hoped our protests and warnings 
would be the end of this continuing story 
of shortsighted administration. Now the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, Senator 
MaNsFIELD of Montana, has revealed that 
this regrettable story continues. Here are 
Senator MANSFIELD’s own words spoken from 
the Senate floor on Wednesday, April 27, 
1966: 

“Mr, President, one of the major programs 
within the administration’s antipoverty pro- 
gram is the Job Corps. It is my understand- 
ing that the program is designed to take 
youngsters from unfortunate surroundings 
and expose them to education, training, and 
guidance, preparing them for a more worth- 
while role in our society. The program takes 
these people from their home environment 
and places them in camps throughout the 
country. There are now three Jobs Corps 
camps in my State of Montana. 

“The basic idea of the Job Corps is fine, 
but I have become somewhat concerned about 
its implementation, the screening process 
used in filling the camps and overall inade- 
quacies in the administration of the pro- 
gram. First of all, it seems to me that every- 
one was in too big a hurry to get the first 
camps operating, too little time was given 
to the screening of Job Corps applicants. 
There is a need to be more selective. There 
are many who can be helped and who are 
willing to be helped. These camps should be 
limited to those who have given some indi- 
cation that they want to be helped and are 
willing to try. It was not my intention to 
support the establishment of three reforma- 
tories in my State, There have, as yet, been 
no major incidents at any of the Montana 
camps. 

“I do not like admonishing the Job Corps 
but an incident has occurred in Montana 
which illustrates my cause for concern. Some 
months ago a juvenile in Billings with a most 
unfortunate background was selected for the 
Job Corps. However, before he could be 
transported to his camp in the Midwest, he 
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was involved in a bar room brawl and shot a 
patron. His defense was immediately taken 
over by the Job Corps officials, he was then 
taken to the camp and returned to Billings, 
when required by the courts. He was given 
better counseling, care, and attention than 
the average individual. Within the past week 
or so he escaped from camp with a colleague, 
stole a car and in Indiana was involved in 
a car accident taking the lives of two people 
and hospitalizing others in critical condi- 
tion, including himself. 

“I am well aware that there can be bad 
apples in every program, but it seems to me 
that there is something wrong. Perhaps it 
is a matter of lack of know-how and ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the administrative Job 
Corps personnel involved. They and those 
enrolled in the program should have been 
more selective in the very beginning. Cer- 
tainly a man with a criminal charge against 
him should be kept under very close surveil- 
lance. Also there is a grave question as to 
any value this program might be to a person 
of this nature. The individual involved was 
given treatment and protection above and 
beyond that allowed the average citizen, only 
to have it thrown back at us with more crimi- 
nal action. 

“I do not like speaking in this vein, but I 
cannot stress too strongly the need for a 
more careful selection of Job Corps men and 
an insistence upon efficient and capable ad- 
ministrative and guidance personnel.” 

It is time Congress imposed some sensible 
standards on Job Corps administration. Our 
Opportunity Crusade, offered as a complete 
substitute for the War on Poverty, in the 
form of H.R. 13378, would impose careful 
screening and enrollment procedures. 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

members poverty subcommittee, Tuesday, 

May 3, 1966] 

No. 23: THE New AccouNTINGS 
STRUCT Your Books“ 
(Joint statement by Congressman ALBERT 

H. Quire and Congressman CHARLES E. 

GOODELL) 

One of the key provisions of the Oppor- 
tunity Crusade, H.R. 13378, requires pre- 
audits to insure proper accounting proce- 
dures before poverty money is granted to a 
community action agency. The need for 
such a requirement would seem obvious, yet 
money has been shoveled forth from Wash- 
ington without proper accounting safe- 
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HARYOU, in New York City, is bad enough 
where the suspended Director has been try- 
ing to “reconstruct the books” for the past 
six months .o auditors can find out where 
more than $600,000 has gone. Los Angeles 
may be in even worse shape. How many 
citizens are given the right to reconstruct 
their books when Internal Revenue calls? 

Accumulated evidence indicates gross fis- 
cal irresponsibility during the first year’s ac- 
tivity of the Economic and Youth Opportu- 
nities Agency (EYOA), the Los Angeles 
community action agency. OEO, GAD and 
private auditors have been swarming over 
EYOA’s books for months without an- 
nounced results. Serious allegations have 
been made about the financial accountability 
of the EYOA. It has been charged that: 

1. EYOA did not have records identifying 
where OEO funds had been spent. 

2. Funds had been expended for sub- 
contracts that had not been approved or had 
been improperly approved. 

3. Funds were being commingled. 

4, There has been a lack of supporting 
documentation for voucher claims. 

Following a Subcommittee on Poverty in- 
vestigation of the Los Angeles poverty pro- 
gram, Chairman Apam C. Powe tt said there 
is “evidence of mismanagement and fiscal 
dishonesty in the program.” Several OEO 
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audit reports have indicated that Los 

Angeles records were in “bad shape.” In the 

House hearings this year, Mr. Nathan Cutler, 

Director of OEO’s Audit Division, said the 

EYOA’s violation of letter of credit proce- 

dures “could lead to more loose practices 

than we observed.” 

It is the obligation of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to make a full disclosure 
of the facts. Waste and diversion of pov- 
erty money annoys and frustrates the tax- 
payer; it infuriates the poor. How can 
poverty officials explain, for instance, a full- 
time official in the Los Angeles city school 
system, William C. Rivera, being paid $75 
a day for 28 days (a total of $2,100) by the 
community action agency during a period 
when he was supposedly earning overtime 
pay from the Los Angeles City school funds? 

Why is it that every other agency of gov- 
ernment must account for its funds, but 
poverty agencies expect to be given a blank 
check? It is time the American people were 
given some answers. It is time the poor, 
especially, were given some answers. It is 
time for a true Opportunity Crusade that 
will minimize such abuses and get the 
poverty money where it will effectively help 
the poor. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, May 11, 1966] 

No. 24: WHIP Cracks, TROOPS MARCH 

(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


As Chairman AnaM CLAYTON POWELL 
cracked the whip, Democrats on the House 
Education and Labor Committee this week 
obediently shouted down all Republican 
amendments to correct present abuses in the 
Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program. Not a single voice was raised in 
closed-door Committee meetings to deny 
that both programs have serious and con- 
tinuing deficiencies; yet Democrats goose- 
stepped away from any substantial changes. 
The following Republican proposals were 
summarily rejected on straight party line 
votes: 

1. Careful procedures for evaluation of 
Job Corps enrollees to identify youths with 
criminal records and insure adequate pro- 
visions to cope with their problems in Job 
Corps camps without major disruptions, 

2. Authority to Job Corps camp directors 
to enforce standards of conduct and deport- 
ment with disciplinary powers, including the 
power to dismiss enrollees when necessary 
to preserve the opportunities for others. 

3. Establishment of Military Career Centers 
for young men unable to pass physical or 
mental tests for military service. 

4. Limitation of salaries of Job Corps staff 
to no more than 20 per cent increase over 
their previous salaries without specific ap- 
proval of the Director. 

5. Establishment of an Industry Youth 
Corps to provide productive jobs and train- 
ing for young people in private industry. 

6. Transfer of the Job Corps and Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps from OEO so that they 
will be fully coordinated with existing man- 
power retraining programs. 

7. Provision for job counseling and inten- 
sive testing on admission and at least three 
months prior to anticipated graduation of 
Job Corps enrollees. 

8. Establishment of community advisory 
groups to provide appropriate job opportuni- 
ties or training for Job Corps graduates. 

9, Revision of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps for school drop-outs or potential drop- 
outs to provide separate out-of school and in- 
— programs, with careful standards for 
each, 

While Democrats caucus privately in con- 
fusion and dissention, they unite in Com- 
mittee to chant down constructive proposals 
to revamp the mismanaged War on Poverty. 
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[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 
May 13, 1966] 

No. 25: Rockinc CHAR VERSUS ROCK-AND- 
ROLL, OR COMMUNITY RELATIONS ATROCI- 
TIES IN ST, PETERSBURG, FLA. 

(By Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


A first requirement in successful operation 
of a Job Corps center is good community 
relations. In St. Petersburg, Florida, Job 
Corps officials have acted out a textbook 
version of how not to promote good commu- 
nity relations. In April, 1965, they opened 
a Women’s Job Corps Center in the Hotel 
Huntington in a quiet area surrounded by 
residential dwellings for retired people. The 
rental of the Hotel Huntington for 18 months 
totaled more than its appraised value. Com- 
munity resistance and resentment were over- 
whelming. At the time, an OEO spokesman, 
referring to Women’s Job Corps Centers, 
said, “The St. Petersburg Center is the first. 
If any mistakes have been made, the respon- 
sibility is mine and I will learn from them.” 

After one year, OEO had graduated 42 
enrollees from the St. Petersburg Center at 
a cost of $1,646,601, averaging $39,205 per 
graduate. The monthly cost of the St. 
Petersburg facilities is by far the highest of 
any Women's Job Corps Center in the coun- 
try. 

Training and classroom facilities were 
spread over four separate locations in St. 
Petersburg, and the Pinellas County School 
Board, the Center’s sponsor, has been locked 
in continuous struggle and controversy with 
OEO, caushing them now to terminate their 
contract, 

Having blundered so disastrously in their 
selection of the Huntington site and in pro- 
moting good community relations in this first 
Job Corps operation, OEO has now demon- 
strated their “new look” in community re- 
lations and demonstrated how they have 
learned from past mistakes. On May 4, with 
great gusto, OEO announced the Center will 
be moved to the old luxury Soreno Hotel 
under a 14-month contract for $3.1 million 
Amazed local officials lost no time in re- 
acting. On May 10, the St. Petersburg City 
Council passed an ordinance precluding the 
use of the Soreno Hotel for a Job Corps 
Center. On May 11, the School Board re- 
fused to extend the current contract for use 
of school facilities. Protests rose from every 
corner, including community businessmen 
and planners who found the Job Corps loca- 
tion in direct contradiction of redevelop- 
ment and rehabilitation plans for that area 
of the city. The Governor has indicated he 
will try to veto the project. 

It would appear that Job Corps officials 
have leapt from the frying pan into the fire, 
and they owe Congress and the people of St. 
Petersburg some explanations: 

1. Did any community officials agree to the 
Soreno Hotel location before it was an- 
nounced? 

2. Could the dreamers at OEO come up 
with any location that would cause more 
community disruption in St. Petersburg? 

8. What possible basis did they have for 
selecting a community like St. Petersburg 
for a Job Corps site in the first place? 

4. What accounts for the apparent obses- 
sion at OEO to rejuvenate old hotels in un- 
suitable locations? 

5. Under present policies can they hold 
out any hope to the American taxpayers that 
they will ever get their cost per Job Corps 
graduate down to as low as $20,000, without 
counting dropouts as graduates? 

My colleague, Congressman um, and I are 
particularly affronted by Job Corps bungling 
because of our long-time sponsorship of the 
Job Corps approach, Three years before the 
War on Poverty, we proposed experimental 
skill centers for young people who need to 
be liberated from their immediate environ- 
ment in order to respond to educational 
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training. The Education and Labor Com- 
mittee this week has rejected summarily a 
whole series of Republican amendments to 
tighten up Job Corps procedures and to 
counter the mass production psychology that 
still seems to prevail at OEO. 

Our 100-page Opportunity Crusade, as a 
complete substitute for the poverty war, 
would require proper planning, consultation 
with local officials and sensible economic 
management. It would direct Job Corps offi- 
cials by specific provision of law to “stimu- 
late formation of indigenous community ac- 
tivity in areas surrounding Job Corps centers 
to provide a friendly and adequate reception 
of enrollees in community life.” 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Friday, 
June 3, 1966] 

No. 26: PEDERNALES POVERTY OR “WE DIDN'T 

HAVE A POVERTY PROGRAM” 


(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

After spending $190,815 on a Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program, the project coordinator 
of La Grange, Texas, said, “We didn't have & 
poverty program. We didn't operate it as a 
poverty program. We took the position that 
if young people were loafing we'd put them to 
work and do a lot of good.” 

After a series of articles exposing a gross 
and general disregard for eligibility standards 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps programs, 
the Houston Post commented: “One of the 
worst fiascos in the history of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in Texas occurred in Pasa- 
dena last summer as the federal anti-poverty 
program got underway on a crash basis.“ 

“We had no definite guidelines from the 
federal government as to who should be en- 
rolled,” said Pasadena’s Mayor Doyal. 

“We didn’t understand the Youth Corps 
to be strictly a poor-folks program,” said Rev. 
Harry L. Johnson, chairman of the selection 
committee. “Our determination of who 
should be picked first was not strictly on 
the basis of poverty. We felt there could be 
kinds of poverty other than material poverty 
that perhaps some needed jobs for spiritual 
or other reasons.” 

In many cases, the Corpsmen's parents 
said their children’s participation was not 
because of economic need. Most parents 
said they didn’t understand the program 
was for helping only the poor. The Reverend 
Johnson said it was possible some youths 
were hired from the alternate list who “just 
wanted to support a car. If they went 
down the list far enough,” he said, “it is 
possible a boy with a father and mother who 
made $20,000 a year could have been hired.” 

Some specific examples of the youths en- 
rolled in the Texas Neighborhood Youth 
Corps programs were: 

1. Enrollees who were college students, al- 
though the Neighborhood Youth Corps reg- 
ulations held that college students were not 
eligible; 

2. A 17-year-old son of a City of Pasadena 
secretary and an operator for a big chemical 
company, both working. The mother was 
Mayor Doyal's secretary for about a month 
soon after he took office last May but she 
pulled no strings to get her son in the Corps; 

3. A 17-year-old Corpsman, the son of an 
engineer for Brown & Root, Inc.; 

4. A 16-year-old youth, the son of a home 
building contractor; 

5. A 16-year-old, the son of the personnel 
and safety director of a big industrial firm; 

6. Many other Pasadena enrollees who were 
children of employees at a chemical plant 
and a refinery whose wages ran in the neigh- 
borhood of $3 or more an hour, 

Pasadena’s Mayor Doyal said he never 
heard of the so-called $3,000 income “pov- 
erty level” until about September and never 
heard of the graduated-by-size-of-family in- 
come standards of July 8 until a reporter 
told him about them in February, 1966. 
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This is the program that is supposed to 
help poor youngsters who are school drop- 
outs or likely dropouts for reasons of poverty. 
Unfortunately, poverty programs in the 
Pedernales country are more typical of the 
nation than exceptional. We urge the adop- 
tion of the Republican Opportunity Crusade 
which would prevent these and many other 
abuses in the present poverty war. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Monday, 
June 6, 1966] 

No. 27: JoB Corps URGENTLY NEEDS REPUB- 

LICAN AMENDMENTS 


(Joint statement by Congressmen ALBERT H, 
QUE and CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


As early advocates of the Job Corps con- 
cept, but vehement critics of its implementa- 
tion thus far, we were pleased to read in 
yesterday’s papers about a secret White House 
memorandum calling for a few changes in 
the Job Corps. Unfortunately, the proposed 
changes do not go far enough and even more 
unfortunately the Job Corps Director today 
denies that most of the changes will be made. 

We have proposed a large number of major 
changes including careful and coordinated 
selection of enrollees; transfer of the Job 
Corps to be administered under the Man- 
power Retraining Act; careful standards on 
staff salaries; emphasis on community rela- 
tions in the locale of Job Corps camps; firm 
discipline and full authority in Job Corps 
directors to set rules of conduct and dis- 
charge enrollees; special evaluation and pro- 
vision for the needs of enrollees with crim- 
inal records; effective involvement of State 
and local officials in Job Corps camps; test- 
ing of enrollees at appropriate intervals and 
provision of suitable job opportunities or 
other assistance upon graduation. 

The Republican Opportunity Crusade pro- 
vides a complete overhaul of the Job Corps. 
Its need is self-evident. It is sad to have the 
Director of the Job Corps deny that even the 
inadequate changes suggested in the White 
House memo are being seriously considered. 
Republicans have continuously made con- 
structive suggestions for revamping the Job 
Corps, too often ignored by both the press 
and Job Corps Officials. The changes out- 
lined in the alleged White House memoran- 
dum were offered by Republicans as amend- 
ments in Committee this year along with 
many, Many others. They were voted down 
on straight party line votes. 

In addition to corrective measures, Repub- 
licans continue to urge creation of Military 
Career Centers to be administered by the 
Secretary of Defense in assisting volunteers 
to qualify physically and mentally for mili- 
tary service. 

The obvious fact that the Job Corps Direc- 
tor continues to reject substantial and con- 
structive changes in the Job Corps program, 
makes it even more imperative that Congress 
itself impose needed standards by law. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
June 7, 1966] 


No. 28: FURTHER COMMENTS From DEMO- 
CRATS ON POVERTY 
(By Congressman CHARLES GOODELL) 
While continuing to vote automatically for 
a War on Povery program that is clearly in 
deep trouble, Democrats are often critical 
in their public comments, Here are a few: 
Senator Mrke Mansrrexp, criticizing the 
screening of Job Corps applicants— Tt was 
not my intention to support the establish- 
ment of three reformatories in my State.” 
Senator WALTER MonDALE, speaking of dif- 
ficulty in getting programs funded—*“There 
was nothing in writing. No guidelines for 
expenses were established. It is no surprise 
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that Minnesotans working for anti-poverty 
are often frustrated.” 

“We have a right to written, understand- 
able rules,” MONDALE said, “and officials must 
assume there is some local wisdom.” 

Senator R. VANCE HARTKE: “I question the 
continuation of poverty programs, such as 
the youth camps, There are too many un- 
answered questions about operations at 
centers such as Camp Atterbury and Camp 
Breckinridge.” 

Governor John B. Connally, after a meet- 
ing with Shriver about the poverty program 
in Texas OE O does not seem to understand 
that we are not working for them, but with 
them and we want them to work with us.“ 

Congressman BERT BANDSTRA, in his state- 
ment printed in the Subcommittee hear- 
Ings— A knowledge gap between Washington 
anti-poverty officials and local workers in the 
war on poverty leads to ‘administrative con- 
fusion’ that could very well prove fatal to 
the program.“ 

Congressman AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, speaking 
in Los Angeles—“The community develop- 
ment program as adopted by Congress is not 
functioning as it was set up. What is being 
done to this program is a crime.” 

Congressman ROBERT E. SWEENEY of Cleve- 
land, describing the Job Corps—It is “fan- 
tastically expensive failure .. . It is costing 
taxpayers $11,252 a year per enrollee... 
I believe this money can be better used by 
the Office of Education, the Department of 
Labor and the military education channels.” 

Senator ALBERT GORE, Tennessee The Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity is a grossly- 
disorganized affair and while I hope some 
order will be brought out of current chaos, 
I become more doubtful daily.” 

Senator J. F. Patterson, Missouri Senate 
Democrat, explaining why he and other Dem- 
ocrats joined a Republican minority in the 
Senate to defeat the appropriation of state 
funds to implement poverty programs—"I’m 
getting a little fed up with going home every 
weekend and consistently having voters 
laugh in my face about all the Federal pro- 
grams we are buying in Jefferson City.” 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director 
of the National Urban League, said: “Year- 
round antipoverty programs were grossly in- 
adequate and during the spring there is a 
flurry of government action to produce 
something for the summer to keep it cool. 
We question whether the real intent is to 
promote equality or to stop riots.” 

The time is long overdue for Democrats to 
stop just talking about the poverty program 
and join Republicans in doing something 
about it. The Republican Opportunity Cru- 
sade, H.R. 13378, would correct existing 
abuses, completely revamp the faltering War 
on Poverty, and truly involve the poor, the 
states, and private enterprise in meeting the 
very real and very urgent problems of the 
poor. The Opportunity Crusade would cost 
the Federal Government $300,000,000 less 
than the War on Poverty, while more than 
doubling the money for Headstart and Com- 
munity Action. A total of $2.4 billion would 
be available from private enterprise, state, 
local and Federal sources in contrast to the 
$1.75 billion in the War on Poverty. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, June 8, 1966] 

No, 29: Bureacracy BANDWAGON 


(By Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE) 

In a speech on March 30, 1966, my col- 
league Congressman WILLIAM AYRES alerted 
the Congress that “The Big Money is in 
Poverty.” He reported a burgeoning bureauc- 
racy of civil servants at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity which is draining money 
away from programs intended to help the 
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poor. Mr, Ayres made his statement in an 

attempt to avert the bad leakage of funds. 

The plea apparently fell on deaf ears, how- 
ever. For during the month of April there 
has been a mad scramble to get on the bu- 
reaucracy bandwagon at OEO. From March 
to April there was a gain of approximately 
10 percent in personnel at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

According to the monthly report of the 
Joint Committee on Reduction of Nonessen- 
tial Federal Expenditures, the increase of 
204 warriors at the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity was one of the largest increases in 
personnel of any federal agency that month. 

I call on Sargent Shriver to explain this 
drastic increase in staff. Somewhere this 
continuous growth of his bureaucracy must 
stop. I call on him to remember his own 
words when he was arguing for the passage 
of President Johnson’s War on Poverty in 
1964. 

“There is no contemplated huge new bu- 
reaucracy.“ 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican mem- 
bers Poverty Subcommittee, Wednesday, 
June 15, 1966] 

No. 30 POLITICS AND POVERTY IN CHICAGO 


(Joint statement by Congressmen ALBERT H. 
QUE and CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


“I can do as I darned please.” Those are 
the words of Chicago's poverty director, Mr. 
Deton Brooks, when it was revealed that he 
was co-chairman of a citizen’s committee to 
raise money for a Democratic Congressman. 
Mr. Brooks has presided over the expendi- 
ture of about $30 million in Chicago. 

As the director of the Chicago Committee 
on Urban Opportunity, Mr. Deton Brooks 
receives a salary of $22,500 a year. He claims 
exemption from the Hatch Act. 

Deton Brooks and poverty oficials like 
him all over the country should be clearly 
covered under Federal law prohibiting po- 
litical activities. It is shocking to hear Mr. 
Brooks proclaim that he is not, and should 
not be restricted in his political activities. 
For the past two years, as Mr. Daley’s lieu- 
tenant, he has presided over one of the largest 
poverty programs in the country, That pro- 
gram. is totally unrepresentative of the poor 
people it is designed to serve. It clearly 
violates the intent and will of Congress. Ap- 
Pointments to the Executive Committee, 
neighborhood councils and staff are com- 
pletely controlled by the Mayor and those 
he appoints. 

Republicans have urged since the begin- 
ning of the poverty program that all poverty 
employees be clearly prohibited from polit- 
ical activities. Our amendments were arbi- 
trarily rejected by the overwhelming Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress. It is ridiculous, 
but true, that only Job Corps employees are 
clearly prohibited from political activities 
under the poverty law. Under the Hatch 
Act, itself, it appears that some other state 
and city employees, such as Mr, Brooks, may 
be prohibited from political activity. It is 
obvious from his comments that Mr. Deton 
Brooks sees nothing wrong with mixing poli- 
tics and poverty money. The well-oiled 
Daley machine whirs on, drowning out the 
anguished cries of the poor who were sup- 

to have a significant role in Commu- 
nity Action Boards. 

We urge Mr. Sargent Shriver, the Civil 
Service Commission and the United States 
Attorney to investigate this case thoroughly. 
We further urge the Congress to enact the 
Republican Opportunity Crusade as a com- 
plete substitute for the misfiring political 
War on Poverty. The Opportunity Crusade 
will clearly bar partisan activity by any pov- 
erty worker; it will also guarantee true repre- 
sentation of the poor on Community Action 
Boards, double the money in the Community 
Action programs over Administration pro- 
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posals, and eliminate the confusion, corrup- 
tion and political chicanery infesting the 
present poverty war. 

The Democratic committee bill in the 
House has now belatedly added a section 
Pp to apply the Hatch Act to all 
poverty workers. Publicity has caused Mr. 
Deton Brooks to be dropped summarily as 
co-chairman of the citizens’ fundraising 
committee for a Democratic Congressman. 
Of course, a number of solicitation letters 
have gone out with Mr. Brooks’ name on the 
letterhead as co-chairman. Once again, it 
would appear that the Democrats are ready 
to lock the barn door after the horse is 
stolen. 

The example of Mr. Deton Brooks in Chi- 
cago does not stand alone, although this is 
the first case that has come to our atten- 
tion in which a Community Action director 
has defended his action in supporting the 
campaign of a Congressman who serves on 
the Congressional committee which writes 
the poverty legislation. On October 31, 1965, 
the distinguished columnist Richard Wilson 
said: 

“The big city political machines have not 
been equal to the demands of growing ur- 
banization. They thrive on poverty, un- 
absorbed minorities, religiosity. Favoritism 
is cultivated as an art. Honesty, justice 


and efficiency are equally uncomfortable in 

city hall.” 

[Republican poverty memo, 
members Poverty Subcommi: 
day, June 16, 1966] 


No. 31: Jos CORPS SALARY ExcessEs—No END 
IN SIGHT 
(By Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE) 

Over one-third of the employees, 38 per 
cent, making over $6,000 at five men’s urban 
Job Corps centers received over a 20 per cent 
increase to join the War on Poverty. Nobody 
seems to deny that excessive salary increases 
did occur and still do occur in large numbers 
in the Job Corps. 

The examples of the increases at the five 
centers—Ft. Custer, Kalamazoo, Michigan; 
Camp Breckinridge, Morganfield, Kentucky; 
Camp Kilmer, Edison, New Jersey; Ft. Rod- 
man, New Bedford, Massachusetts; and Camp 
Atterbury, Edinburg, Indiana—could be 
given ad infinitum. 

I do not have the time here to list all the 
examples, but a quick check of the payroll 
records indicates even more incredible in- 
stances of persons who received over a 50 
per cent increase from their previous salaries. 
I will place in the Recorp today the complete 
list of those persons, but here are just a few 
examples: 


Republican 
ttee, Thurs- 


Position 


Chief life — 8. 
Vocational instra 


This scandalous situation continues in the 


Job Corps, but all attempts of Republicans 
to correct it have been rejected by the Demo- 
crats. Republicans proposed an amendment 
to the Economic Opportunity Act that would 
limit salary increases of Job Corps person- 
nel to 20 per cent above their previous salary, 
unless otherwise authorized by the director. 
This amendment was rejected in committee 
by the Democrats on a straight party-line 
vote. The Republican Opportunity Crusade, 
which includes full safeguards against pov- 
erty program excesses, incorporates this 
amendment which would guard against sal- 
ary abuses. 

It is time that something be done about 
this appalling leakage of poverty funds. En- 
rollee costs of the Job Corps can never be 
brought down to a reasonable level as long 
as payroll costs continue at the levels just 
cited. We cannot let the good potential of 
the Job Corps be continually sacrificed. 

We urge the adoption of the Republican 
Opportunity Crusade. 


Pre- | Present 
Position vious | salary 
salary 
CUSTER JOR CORPS CENTER 
Percent 
Chief group life supervisor.. 98 | $4,800 | $9,515 
on E 59 | 6,000 9, 514 
915.5 ae A 96 | 4,848 9, 514 
Vocational teacher. 55 | 5,760 8, 900 
Orientation counselor. 55 5,200 8, 050 
Vocational instructor. 82 | 4,368 7, 950 
Staff trainer 50 | 4,980 7, 500 
3 1 AR 50 | 5,000 7, 500 
Vocational instructor 82| 3,860 7,010 
50 | 4,680 7, 000 
50 4,50 6, 783 
59 | 3,952 6, 300 
51 4,160 6, 300 


Increase | Previous | Present 
salary salary 
Percent 
98 $4, 800 $9, 515 
82 4, 368 7,950 
98 4, 392 8, 700 
64 4, 560 7, 500 
140 5, 004 12, 000 
73 5, 196 9, 000 
159 5, 800 15, 017 
216 3, 005 9, 506 
75 10, 300 18, 000 
70 5, 000 8, 500 
In- Pre- | Present 
Position crease | vious | salary 
ary 
BRECKINEIDGE JOB CORPS 
CENTER 
Acting director, vocational Percent 
65 | $7,800 | $12, 900 
50 | 6,396 9, 600 
98 | 4,392 8,700 
211 | 2,700 8, 400 
59 | 5,100 8,100 
3 63 | 4,800 7,800 
nal instructor. 64 | 4,560 7, 500 
General education instructor.. 84 | 3,420 6, 300 
ATTERBURY JOB CORPS 
CENTER 
6,420 | 12,192 
140 | 5,004 | 12,000 
127 | 5,196 | 11,820 
400 | 1,800 + 000 
Supervisory test administra- 

E ee AE 73 | 5,196 9, 000 
558 77 | 4,800 8, 496 
D 8 50 1,500 7, 560 
Health, physica! education, 

and recreation.......-.--.-. 50| 5,040 7, 500 
Security investigator.. 71 4,416 7, 560 
Custodial supervisor. 65 | 4,140 6, 840 

53 | 4,464 6, 840 

229 2. 076 6, 840 

100 3. 420 6, 840 

52 | 4,356 6, 600 

102 | 3,120 6,300 

100 | 3,120 6, 228 

147 | 2,520 6,228 

Physical education and recre- 

ation, II.. * 132 2,688 6, 228 
71 | 3,363 6, 228 

448 | 1,005 6, 000 

100 | 2,000 6, 000 

60 | 1,512 6, 000 

111 2, 844 6, 000 
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Position 


RODMAN JOB CORPS CENTER 


Director of curriculum - ~--~- 
Senior resident counselor 
Instructor, business education. 
Instructor, math economics 
Assistant head, physical ed- 


Instructor, D. P. laboratory 
— physical educa- 


tant — a head 
pisht duty officer. .---------- 


services 
Education resident specialist 
Administrator, nnel .. 
Administrator, food ich tte 


Counse 

Social activities s 
Foreman of guards 
Education specialist 


specialist 
Special athletic activities, 
E 


A e fc mest) 
Athletic activities sponsor 
Senn 


nstructor. 
Activity athletic sponsor . 
Instructor n 


124 


— 


5, 500 
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KILMER JOB CORPS 
CENTER—Continued 


Recreation specialist 79 
ASA leader, senior 


~ 
85 


s 
IO S a po pia po pom po p e 


608 | $6, 
640 6, 396 
160 6, 365 
080 6,364 
380 6, 302 
160 6, 302 
600 6, 302 
724 6, 271 
160 6, 271 
900 6, 261 
160 6, 240 
640 6, 209 
600 6, 209 
139 | 2,600 6, 209 
199 | 2,080 6, 209 
99 | 3,120 6, 209 
84 | 3,380 6, 208 
138 | 2, 600 7,178 
95| 3,120 6, 074 
92 | 3,120 6, 001 
80 | 3,328 6, 001 
65 | 3,640 6, 001 
92 | 3,120 6, 001 
51 | 3,972 6,001 
92 | 3,120 6, 001 
80] 3,328 6, 001 
61 | 3,733 6, 001 
65 | 3,640 6, 001 
50 | 4,000 6, 001 
77 | 3,380 6, 001 
173 | 2,200 6, 001 
114 | 2,808 6, 001 
131 | 2,600 6, 001 
65 | 3,640 6, 001 
100 | 3,005 6, 001 
65 | 3,600 6, 001 
80 | 3,328 6, 001 
110 | 2,860 6, 001 
58 | 3,900 6, 001 
65 | 3,640 6, 001 


{Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Wednes- 
day, June 29, 1966] 


No. 32: WxHo’s KIDDING WHOM; or JOB CORPS 
FIZZLE 


(By Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE) 


The following is an editorial that appeared 
in the Modern Grocer magazine of May 27, 
1966: 

“A few months back Modern Grocer re- 
ceived a ‘hot’ telephone call from Washing- 
ton. Someone at the Job Corps headquarters 
asked for help in placing young men trained 
for supermarket work. ‘Fine,’ was the reply. 
‘Give us the facts and we'll do a story.’ 

“The facts came soon enough; a New York 
regional office was designated to which to 
apply and Modern Grocer editors hurried 
and wrote the story. We did more. We called 
up some key people whom we knew needed 
personnel and referred them to the Job 
Corps. We sat back then, waiting to see 
doors swing wide open and Job Corps grad- 
uates pour through. 

“The doors did open, Key people in the 
stores phoned in, wrote; there were even 
personal calls. With what results? To date 
note a single candidate for a job has been 
supplied by the Job Corps. Calls to the 
New York office, letters, have turned up zero. 
In a word, they don’t have people ready yet. 

“Is this the way the Government does 
things? Is the Government playing some 
sort of game in which big expectations are 
raised but nothing happens? We think this 
matter of jobs and of stores needing people 
badly, who are not available, directly affects 
our entire economy and we ask, ‘What’s with 
the Job Corps? Who's kidding whom with 
the people's money?’” 

All of this is indeed strange when you con- 
sider that OEO claims 6,013 graduates of the 
Job Corps to date, of whom only 2,526 have 
jobs, have gone into the armed services, or 
back to school. Where are the 3,487 Job 
Corps graduates who have supposedly been 
Prepared for employment? 
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[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
member Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
July 19, 1966) 

No. 33: OPPORTUNITY nus Versus Wan 
ON PoverTy AMENDMENTS (H.R. 13378 
Versus H.R. 15111) 

(Joint release by Congressmen ALBERT H. 
QUIE, CHARLES E. GOODELL, ALPHONZO BELL) 
After two years of the War on Poverty, 

many serious deficiencies are apparent. 

The Democratic majority on the Education 

and Labor Committee has refused to hold 

full and constructively critical hearings, for 
which the Rules Committee has taken the un- 
precedented action of admonishing them in 

a recent report adopted 14 to 1. The com- 

mittee bill ignores most of the deficiencies 

and in many instances compounds them. 

Testimony denied the House, but received 

in the Senate, supports the direction of the 

Opportunity Crusade, as do investigations 

carried on independently by Republicans 

around the country. 

The Opportunity Crusade proposes to unite 
local, state and Federal governments with 
private industry in launching a comprehen- 
sive program of training, education and 
motivation for the poor. By involving all 
segments of our economy, $2.4 billion will be 
committed to the program, of which only 
$1.4 billion will be Federal funds. This is 
contrasted to the $1.75 billion program, all 
Federal funds, that is planned by the 100 
per cent Federal War on Poverty. The at- 
tached table sets out a comparison of pro- 
posed expenditures of anti-poverty funds 
under Opportunity Crusade and the War 
on Poverty. 

The following features of ty 
Crusade will, we believe, result in a more 
effective and productive program against 
poverty: 

1. The Office of Economic Opportunity will 
be stripped of all its present ee except 
Community Action and VISTA, All training 
programs will be coordinated under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of the 
Labor Department; the education programs, 
including Headstart, will be administered by 
experts in the Office of Education; the work 
experience program, which embraces a variety 
of psychological and sociological problems as 
well as employment problems, will be ad- 
ministered by the experts in HEW; the small 
business loan program will be administered 
by the experts in the Small Business Admin- 
istration; and the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion loan program will be administered by 
the experts in Agriculture. 

2. Opporturity Crusade, which will cost 
the Federal Government $300 million less, 
will double the funds available for Headstart 
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and place more emphasis on state and local 
responsibility. 

3. The Job Corps program, which has suf- 
fered from severe criticism across the country 
because of excessive expenditures, malad- 
ministration and uncoordinated, unrealistic 
implementation, will be completely re- 
vamped. This bill provides for a more in- 
telligent evaluation and screening of appli- 
cants; coordination with existing manpower 
and vocational programs; more effective se- 
curity and discipline in the camps; the dis- 
missal of enrollees convicted of felonies; and 
a $5,000 restriction on the annual cost per 
enrollee. 

4, New camps will be set up under the Sec- 
retary of Defense to equip for military serv- 
ice on a volunteer basis young men from 
poverty backgrounds who cannot meet Se- 
lective Service standards. 

5. Community Action funds will be more 
than doubled; at least one-third true repre- 
sentation of the poor on policy-making 
boards will be required; and continued fiexi- 
bility of local programs will be assured 
by eliminating earmarked and restrictive 
funding. 

6. The bill provides for a new Industry 
Youth Corps where private employers will be 
given a realistic incentive to hire untrained 
young people between 16 and 22 with one- 
third of their wages paid while they undergo 
on-the-job training for meaningful perma- 
nent employment, 

7. The bill avoids the arbitrary and rigid 

$12,500 ceiling on salaries in the Committee 
bill, recognizing direction of some of the 
urben programs would justify larger salaries. 
Instead, Opportunity Crusade would require 
approval by the Director of any in- 
crease in excess of 20 per cent over previous 
salary. 
8. Careful administrative guidelines are 
written into all programs under the Oppor- 
tunity Crusade to eliminate the confusion, 
delay, and frustration which have plagued 
the War on Poverty. 

9. The employment service would be auto- 
mated to provide high-speed, reliable joining 
of individuals with jobs. 

10. The Labor Department would institute 
a national skill survey to pinpoint the thou- 
sands of skilled job categories for which 
qualified applicants cannot be found, as 
recently recommended by a bipartisan Joint 
Economic Committee report. 

11. The Opportunity Crusade will enlist 
the state and local governments as partners 
with the Federal Government. It provides 
realistic incentives for private employers and 
individuals to join the public agencies in an 
all-out effort to provide education, jobs, 
better housing and dignity for the poor. It 
will require true involvement of the poor. 


Comparative proposed expenditures of opportunity crusade and the war on poverty 
{In millions of dollars] 


Industry Youth Coe TTT 


Saige rat Youth Corps 


9 Opportunity Committee 9 
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Comparative proposed expenditures of opportunity crusade and the war on poverty Con. 
[In millions of dollars} 


Earmarked PDST, action programs 


Employment service 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican mem- 
bers Poverty Subcommittee, Thursday, 
July 21, 1966] 

No. 34: “TAXPAYERS'’ Money SHOULDN'T BE 

Usep To TAKE SIDES IN POLITI 
(By Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL) 

Those were the words of an irate citizen 
of Durham, North Carolina, after nine pov- 
erty staff members participated in partisan 
efforts to get Durham residents to Demo- 
cratic precinct meetings. The Community 
Action Agency, Operation Breakthrough, used 
four of its vehicles to provide transportation 
to the Democratic precinct meeting. 

Subsequently, OEO and officials of Opera- 
tion Breakthrough admitted a mistake and 
supposedly barred future incidents of this 
nature. Three weeks later staff members of 
Operation Breakthrough, using private auto- 
mobiles as well as vehicles leased by the North 
Carolina Fund, actively solicited votes and 
transported voters to the Democratic primary 
in Durham. The North Carolina Fund is 
financed by state and Foundation money, as 
well as Federal poverty grants. 

Unfortunately, this is just another example 
in a long series of incidents involving par- 
tisan use of poverty money in communities 
across the country. 

Other problems abound in the Durham 
poverty war in spite of a promising potential 
in some aspects of the program. In addition 
to partisan political involvements, Operation 
Breakthrough staff and vehicles were used 
to picket city officials and community and 
business leaders. In a housing dispute, pov- 
erty staff and vehicles were even used to 
picket the private residence of a Negro leader 
who was attempting to mediate the issue. 

Investigation of the Durham poverty pro- 
gram reveals the following additional cir- 
cumstances that have impaired the efficiency 
and disabled the potential of the program: 

1. Top personnel have exploited their posi- 
tions of authority in personal relationships 
with staff employees, creating serious morale 
and personnel problems. 

2. Various departments of the Durham 
poverty program are poorly coordinated be- 
cause of a lack of firm leadership and direc- 
tion. Since the Executive Director has re- 
signed effective July 25, 1966, it is urgent 
that responsibilities of supervisory staff be 
clearly defined and coordinated by the new 
director. 


3. The accounts of the Durham poverty 
program are grossly delinquent and there has 
been a complete breakdown in communica- 
tions between accounting and the 
themselves. This information has been veri- 
fled by recent fiscal audit. 

Detailed publication of personnel and ad- 
ministrative deficiencies at this time could 
only further impair Operation Breakthrough. 
Firm, forceful and independent action by 
OEO and the local leadership of Operation 


— Opportunity Committee | Administra- 
crusade 


tion 


‘oposal 
a proposal 


Breakthrough is imperative if the deficien- 
cies of the program in Durham are not to 
reach scandalous public proportions. 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
July 26, 1966] 
No. 35: POVERTY GRANTS FOR THE YET UNBORN 
(By Hon. CHARLES E, GOODELL) 


Recently, Washington poverty warriors an- 
nounced a $43,511 grant to a four-county 
Community Action program in Missouri. 
With their usual businesslike efficiency and 
thoroughness, OEO described the area to be 
served as follows: “Approximately 120,000 
needy persons are found scattered in every 
town and along rural roads in an area 60 
miles long and 40 miles wide.” 

Their poignant description raised a vision 
of a 60-mile swath of poverty cut through the 
beautiful Missouri terrain. 

Then the area Congressman got interested. 
Adding up his own figures, he calculated 
that the four counties contained a maximum 
total population of only 105,000 persons. He 
was understandably perplexed as to where 
the 120,000 needy persons were to be found. 
The Congressman notified OEO that they 
were telling the world that everyone in the 
area was impoverished, plus several thousand 
yet unborn. 

Hasty recalculations by OEO whittled the 
figure of needy persons down to 80,000 of 
the 105,000 population, In the face of con- 
tinued disbelief by the Congressman and 
the citizens of the four counties, OEO finally 
agreed that there were probably only about 
5,000 needy families in the area. 

The $43,511 grant was to the Daniel Boone 
Human Development Corporation for ad- 
ministering and staffing of a Community Ac- 
tion program in St. Charles, Lincoln, Warren 
and Montgomery Counties in Missouri. 

Earlier this year, OEO admitted that its 
Washington profile of poverty for Danville, 
Indiana, not only exceeded the population 
there but failed to fit any Danville in the 
nation. It would appear that Mr. Shriver's 
computerized poverty machine in Washing- 
ton continues to grind out distorted poverty 
statistics and a seemingly endless procession 
of fuddles. The fuddle factory, known in 
the alphabetic jargon of government as OEO, 
continues to live up to its name. 

As if the Community Action grant was not 
enough, $163,000 was recently announced to 
set up legal services for the poor in nine 
counties of Missouri. As the Congressman 
put it, “The local bar associations didn’t 
even know this was going to be done. This 
isn’t the way you get ahead.” It turned 
out the application was submitted by a law 
professor who is a consultant to the Wash- 
ington office of OEO. 

After criticizing the high salaries “for jobs 
that are not clearly defined” and heavy over- 
tones of politics in the poverty program, the 
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Democratic Congressman representing this 
area, the Honorable WILLIAM L. HUNGATE, an- 
nounced to the press that, although he 
favored the poverty war last year, he will 
vote against continuing the program this 
year. 


[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Thurs- 
day, Aug. 11, 1966] 

No. 36: THE PRESIDENT'S CLUB AND POVERTY 


(By Hon, ALBERT H. QUIE and Hon. CHARLES 
E. GOODELL) 


A new and suspicious situation has come to 
our attention involving President’s Club 
contributions and a million dollar contract 
in the poverty program, 

Late in 1964, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity in Washington was seeking a quali- 
fied engineering firm to provide guidance in 
the selection of Job Corps sites and to fur- 
nish engineering services to Job Corps cen- 
ters. Mr. E. Hunter Smith, Jr. (Chief of the 
Job Corps Installation and Logistics Divi- 
sion) by memorandum of December 22, 1964, 
specified five major requirements for such a 
firm, including an “immediate capability” 
and “a Washington, D.C., area operational 
Office.” Mr. Smith recommended to Mr. Mil- 
ton Fogelman, OEO Contract Officer, four 
firms “known to be experienced in these types 
of services who have expressed interest” (Lub- 
lin-McGaughy and Associates, 1120 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, N.W.; Daniel, Mann, Johnson 
and Mendenhall, 1725 I Street; H. D. Notting- 
ham and Associates, Arlington, Virginia; 
and Mills, Petticord and Mills, 3308 14th 
Street, N.W.). 

Two weeks later, the contract was granted 
to Consolidated American Services, Incor- 
porated (ConAm), a firm unmentioned and 
unrecommended in the Smith memorandum. 
It turned out that ConAm had a one-man 
office in Washington, D.C., and did not meet 
several important requirements outlined in 
the Smith memorandum. 

The original contract was estimated at 
$500,000 and is now being phased out by 
OEO after expenditure of $1,350,000. The 
size and cost of the contract depended upon 
continuing task orders from OEO. 

A subsequent audit reveals that “no evl- 
dence was found that other potential con- 
tractors were canvassed though several lo- 
cated in Washington, D.C., were known.” 
It also found “matters which may not be 
in the Government's best interest.” 

The Senior Vice President of ConAm was 
W. C. Hobbs. According to the records of 
the Clerk of the House, W. C. Hobbs, list- 
ing addresses of ConAm offices in California 
and Washington, contributed $1,000 to the 
President’s Club on September 28, 1964; $1,- 
000 to the Democratic National Committee 
on May 4, 1965; and $1,000 to the President’s 
Club on March 11, 1966. 

ConAm personnel informed our investiga- 
tors that they had not done this type of 
work for the Government prior to the OEO 
contract. A new Management and Engineer- 
ing Services Division of ConAm was estab- 
lished in November, 1964, two months before 
the OEO contract. I understand that with 
the expiration of the OEO contract, the 
Washington Management and Engineering 
Services Division of ConAm is now being dis- 
continued. 

The total cost of establishing and main- 
taining the Washington Office of ConAm was 
charged to the OEO contract. Auditors 
have made the following comment: 

“In our opinion the selection of a Wash- 
ington, D.C., firm could have resulted in 
significant monetary savings to OEO, par- 
ticularly as regards employee travel costs, 
relocation expenses, furniture and lease ex- 
penses, and other start-up costs. This ap- 
pears to have been possible with little effect 
upon the immediate availability and know- 
how of technical manpower needed by OEO 
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since ConAm found it necessary to recruit an 
almost entire staff.” 

W. C. Hobbs joined ConAm in March, 1964, 
and with the expiration of the poverty con- 
tract has now been separated from ConAm. 

There are other discrepancies and prob- 
lems in connection with the ConAm con- 
tract. The facts cited herein, however, re- 
quire a full and immediate investigation: 

How did Hobbs and ConAm get the inside 
track at OEO? 

Why were four apparently qualified firms 
ignored and a fifth firm that failed to meet 
important specifications chosen? 

What connection was there between the 
$1,000 contributions to the President’s Club 
and the apparent arbitrary selection of Con- 
Am for this contract? 

A simple denial of any relationship is not 
enough. The taxpayers and the Congress 
of the United States deserve a full, detailed 
explanation of this unusual selection proce- 
dure that gave a million-dollar poverty con- 
tract to a one-man Washington office whose 
Senior Vice President was coincidentally a 
continuing member of the President’s Club. 
[Republican poverty memo, Republican 

members Poverty Subcommittee, Monday, 

Sept. 26, 1966] 

No. 37: Con Am: THE MILLION DOLLAR 

POVERTY FUDDLE 


(By Congressman CHARLES E. GOODELL) 


“The most frustrating experience of my 
business life,” says Chief Con Am Engineer. 
“From the outset the Con Am situation was 
confused and at times completely ineffective. 
It was apparent OEO was not equipped to 
effectively guide a program of feasibility 
studies and rehabilitation of Job Corps Cen- 
ter Facilities.” 

These are the words of Mr, Dan Miller, the 
chief engineer hired especially by Con Am 
to supervise their million dollar poverty con- 
tract. On August 11th we revealed that OEO 
arbitrarily chose Con Am (Consolidated 
American Services, Inc.) to evaluate Job 
Corps sites, although Con Am did not meet 
OEO’s own specifications and at least four 
qualified firms were available. Coincidently, 
Mr. William C. Hobbs, operating a one-man 
Con Am office in Washington, has given 
$3,000 to the President’s Club and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. The contract, 
recently terminated, totalled $1,350,000. 

In June 1965 Con Am hired Mr. Dan Miller 
as their chief engineer on this poverty con- 
tract. Mr. Miller in a sworn affadavit con- 
tinues as follows: 

“It was apparent to me the selection of 
several sites were politically motivated 
(Kanawha Hotel, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Camp Rodman, Massachusetts; and Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana). Despite Con Am re- 
ports recommending abandonment of several 
sites, OEO disregarded these recommenda- 
tions and proceeded with contract awards. 
William Hobbs on several occasions, indi- 
cated he had been instructed by OEO to pass 
favorably upon sites, which in the opinion 
of competent engineers, were not as suitable 
as alternate sites would have been. 

“Con Am eventually built a staff of ap- 
proximately 60 people. Mr. Hobbs, in the 
Spring of 1965, attempted to conceal the 
activities of certain personnel from me; how- 
ever, I was generally aware these people were 
working on matters other than OEO business 
and their salaries and travel expenses were 
being vouchered for payment with OEO 
funds. 

“In the Spring of 1965, Hobbs hired a re- 
tired military Colonel (name not recalled) 
who was assigned to matters not involving 
OEO. This man came to me after about two 
months and expressed concern that he was 
signing OEO vouchers, and receiving OEO 
checks. The Colonel feared a Congressional 
investigation would divulge this situation 
and his career and reputation. would. be 
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jeopardized. This individual resigned be- 

cause of this fear. 

“I am convinced an audit of reimbursement 
costs on the Con Am contract would reveal 
a number of these irregularities.” 

Mr. Miller summed up the situation in 
these words: “In my professional opinion, 
Con Am was not equipped to perform this 
service satisfactorily and I feel subsequent 
developments confirmed this. The Con Am 
project was the most frustrating experience 
of my business life. I became very much in- 
terested in the theory and philosophy of the 
Job Corps Program and felt the program was 
being jeopardized by OEO bureaucracy and 
political favoritism.” 

Mr. Miller is a respected and distinguished 
engineer who was acclaimed by Con Am offi- 
cials as a “well qualified man.” After his 
brief frustration with government waste and 
boondoggle he returned to private employ- 
ment at a high level of responsibility. I 
have requested GAO to make a full investi- 
gation of the Con Am contract. 

[Republican poverty memo, Republican 
members Poverty Subcommittee, Tuesday, 
Sept. 27, 1966] 

No. 38: OEO's CONSULTANTS 
(By Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE) 

Previous revelations about personnel and 
salaries at the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity indicates that OEO has produced more 
bureaucratic wealth than any comparable 
agency. 

During the debate last year, you will re- 
call a list of all OEO consultants was placed 
in the record. Recently, examination of 
OEO’s consultant lists raises serious questions 
about personnel practices at that agency. 

The Civil Service Commission advises that 
there are 112 vacancies at OEO in Grades GS 
15-18. Coincidentally, as of July 1, 1966, 
there were approximately 200 consultants on 
the payroll and the majority were in the 
$60-$100-a-day bracket. A number of these 
“consultants” have played prominent roles 
as full-time top-level functionaries since the 
Administration’s anti-poverty program was 
launched in October, 1964. Among these 
were Edgar Cahn, Special Assistant to the 
Director, and Lewis Eigen, an Associate Di- 
rector of the Job Corps. 

The answer to the obvious question “Why 
does OEO maintain full-time consultants 
rather than fill existing GS vacancies?” may 
be one or more of the following: 

1. The consultant device is being used to 
pay at a higher level than permitted by Civil 
Service Standards; 

2. Individuals are being hired at a con- 
sultant rate higher than their qualifications 
and credentials justify; or 

8. Sargent Shriver cannot make up his 
mind what personnel to retain. 

When one realizes that OEO has more per- 
sonnel in supergrades than the Office of Edu- 
cation, which is budgeted for twice what 
OEO is, it is no small wonder that OEO tries 
to hide high-salaried people. The law and 
Civil Service regulations clearly provide that 
consultants may not be used when jobs call 
for full-time, continuing employment. 
Perhaps OEO officials can produce a techni- 
cality by which they evade the clear intent 
of the law, but the abuse is apparent and 
flagrant. 

I have furnished the Civil Service Com- 
mission with a detailed list of OEO consult- 
ants and have asked for a full report on 
OEO consultant-hiring practices. I have 
also requested the General Accounting Office 
to investigate the matter. I place in the 
Recorp at this point the list of OEO con- 
sultants. 

Two years have produced a series of mis- 
management incidents in OEO. No Federal 
agency has had more management difficulties 
than OEO. No agency has had such hasty 
personnel turn-over than OEO. No agency 
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has abused its privileges in the use of high- 
paid consultants as OEO. The excuse that 
the program is new can no longer be used. 
We can correct much that is wrong with the 
program by adoption of the Republican sub- 
stitute entitled the Opportunity Crusade Act 
of 1966. But faulty management of OEO 
over two years can only point to the Direc- 
tor. The first order of business, to get this 
faltering agency on the road to victory is to 
replace its Director, Sargent Shriver. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, at this 
point I yield 8 minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
words of Moses Maimonides in the 12th 
century when he wrote about the eight 
steps in the duties of charity are apropos 
as we study the merits of this legisla- 
tion. He said that the first and lowest 
degree of charity is to give with reluc- 
tance: “the gift of the hand—not the 
heart.” 

The highest—and I read here from 
Maimonides: 

Lastly, the eighth and most meritorious 
of all is to anticipate charity, by preventing 
poverty; namely, to assist the reduced fel- 
low man, either by a considerable gift, or 
loan of money, or by teaching him a trade, or 
by putting him in a way of business; so that 
he may earn an honest livelihood; and not 
be forced to the dreadful alternative of hold- 
ing out his hand for charity. 


When you reduce this whole legisla- 
tion to its lowest common denominator, 
that is what we are talking about. This 
whole massive effort has been directed at 
one thing, getting people off of charity; 
getting people out of poverty; getting 
them into the stream of the Nation's 
economy. 

This debate has quite properly brought 
out the mistakes that have been made— 
and mistakes have been made. It would 
be an insult to the intelligence of Con- 
gress to say that this massive program 
has worked perfectly all the way. Our 
colleagues on the minority side have 
performed a useful service in calling some 
of these mistakes to public attention. 
I might say that on our side, the chair- 
man of this subcommittee and various 
other Members of Congress have moved 
swiftly to correct the mistakes as they 
became known to the public. 

But let us not obfuscate the real issue. 
The real issue is that this program has 
been a massive effort for the first time 
in the annals of recorded history to do 
something about poverty. Man has 
talked about trying to eliminate poverty 
since the beginning of time, but it has 
been this Congress and the previous Con- 
gress, the Congress of the United States, 
that evolved a program of trying to do 
something about it. 

The test here is: is it working? Yes; 
we could spend hours talking about its 
shortcomings, but let us also say some- 
thing about its positive aspects. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Carey] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. RED] and I talked to the late 
Ray Hilliard shortly before he died. He 
was the head of the welfare department 
in Cook County, which takes in Chicago. 
Ray Hilliard told us that since this pro- 
gram got started, he had been able to re- 
move from the public relief rolls of Cook 
County 17,000 people; 17,000 people 
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taken off of relief and given a new lease 
of dignity on life. Today they are gain- 
fully employed. 

I recently talked to one of those people 
and I said, “How does it feel?” It wasa 
man we trained to be a chef. He and 
his family had been on relief for a long 
time. We trained him to be a chef. He 
is now earning $110 a week. I talked to 
him and asked him, “How does it feel?” 
He said, Mister, you do not know what 
it feels like to come home now and be 
greeted by my kids as a breadwinner in- 
stead of a reliefer.” 

Now, how do you put a dollar tag on 
that kind of constructive progress that 
we have made in that one family, and 
what effect will it have on his children 
and their children? The only way that 
you are going to break this tragic chain 
of poverty is to have these people taught 
a skill. 

Ray Hilliard told us an even more 
startling fact. I found it almost incred- 
ible and impossible to believe. He in- 
sisted it was correct and Ray Hilliard 
was an honorable man. He told us at 
the time he talked to us when we were 
in Chicago holding this investigation, 
that at that time he did not have one 
able-bodied adult male, capable of work- 
ing, on the relief rolls of Cook County. 
We all shook our heads in disbelief. We 
did not think it could be possible. He 
said, “We have all of these programs and 
these people are in training programs, 
and they will be hired as soon as we com- 
plete the training programs.” 

Now, this is meaningful progress. 

I would like to see this Congress in- 
struct the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to establish within its 
ranks a permanent oversight committee 
that would function year around to make 
sure that the legitimate complaints and 
the weaknesses of the program as they 
develop are called to the attention of a 
proper congressional legislative author- 
ity for action. Such a subcommittee now 
exists in our full committee and I believe 
the House should make it a permanent 
subcommittee of our full committee, so 
the Office of Economic Opportunity will 
know that an arm of the House is con- 
stantly looking over its shoulder. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to see this 
Legislative Oversight Committee see that 
the spirit of this act is being carried out, 
that letters like my colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York, read a little while 
ago, will not happen again. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the fact of the 
matter is that basically this program is 
working. 

Mr. Chairman, in Chicago our Com- 
munity Action workers have contacted 
more than 500,000 people who are either 
underemployed or who have been unem- 
ployed for some time; people who have 
migrated to Chicago and all the other 
large cities because they have been auto- 
mated out of their jobs on the farms of 
America and in many of our Southern 
communities; people who are unable, un- 
prepared for urban life, people who know 
nothing about urban life, and in many 
instances, tragically, people who are un- 
employable because they cannot read and 
have had absolutely no experience in 
factory work. 
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Mr. Chairman, these people have been 
contacted by our Community Action 
workers. These people have been chan- 
neled into meaningful training programs 
and they are being helped so that some 
day we will be able to take them off the 
public dole and they may contribute as 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Chairman, this program has now 
overcome its initial growing pains. Cer- 
tainly there were many mistakes made, 
and I would be the last to deny it, and I 
have pointed out those mistakes myself, 
as they were made, because, as I said 
earlier, this is the first massive effort that 
any nation in the history of the world 
has undertaken to get to the very roots 
of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Chicago have 
an antirodent program. You might 
say what has that got to do with pov- 
erty? It has a great deal to do with 
poverty. You cannot get people to de- 
velop a sense of dignity and pride and 
you cannot have families develop a sense 
of hope when rats are crawling through 
their homes and over their beds. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the experience and 
the progress which we have made 
through a part of the community effort 
has been immeasurable. 

Mr. Chairman, I say to you and to 
the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
that as you examine the various parts 
of this program—and our committee has 
examined it—the majority staff has done 
a good job in calling attention to the 
many shortcomings of the program. I 
say to you, you will find much in this 
program that will make every Member 
of Congress proud and will make every 
citizen of this country proud who took 
on this great challenge to humanity. 

Mr. Chairman, in the congressional 
district which it is my honor to repre- 
sent in Illinois, my constituents are going 
to benefit from these programs. My 
constituents eventually will see their 
real estate taxes cut as people now on 
relief will be able to get jobs to get off 
the public dole and become taxpayers 
themselves. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, if we 
take each and every family off relief and 
put them in the stream of the economy, 
my friends, then we shall realize what 
this means to the taxpayers of the 
United States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are in our sixth 
year of continuous prosperity. This 
is no accident. It did not just happen. 

Mr. Chairman, every time we take a 
family off relief and put it into the 
stream of the Nation’s economy we are 
helping the entire economic structure, 
because this family then becomes a con- 
sumer, creating jobs for their fellow 
Americans, who produce the products 
the family needs. 

And, Mr. Chairman, this is why I say, 
certainly, there have been mistakes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I urge this Con- 
gress to stay with this program and this 
Committee—and I congratulate the gen- 
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tleman from Florida [Mr. Grssons] for 
the magnificent work he and his com- 
mittee have done in bringing before us 
a meaningful program, one that we can 
rally behind. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that as we go 
along, new programs will be undertaken, 
and that other suggestions will be made 
as to how best to carry out this program. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this Oversight 
Committee is established, so that when 
the bill comes before us again in 1968, we 
can incorporate its recommendations. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like to ask the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Grszons] whether or not he 
agrees with the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Pucrnsx1] that a special oversight 
committee should be set up in the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I understand we have 
one and it is sitting right here right now. 

Mr. AYRES. My reason for asking 
the question was I wondered if this would 
be applicable under the new rules that 
you adopted? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I would like the gentle- 
man from Florida to answer because he 
has been the instigator of a lot of this. 

Mr. GIBBONS. As you know, under 
the new rules that we voted for 27 to 1 
the other day, the committee can adopt 
whatever subcommittees they wish to 
have. If the committee when it meets 
the next time wishes to have an over- 
sight committee of this sort, then the 
committee can adopt a rule establishing 
that oversight committee and naming 
the Members to it and carry out the 
functions that have been outlined here. 
That is within our prerogatives under 
the new rules. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that they have answered my question 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
merely want to point out that this sub- 
committee has done an excellent job. 
They are all experts on this program. I 
certainly would have no objection and as 
a matter of fact I would recommend 
that this committee continue its func- 
tions because they have done a good job 
and they today are probably more expert 
on this antipoverty legislation than any 
Member in this Congress. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 1 minute to inquire as to 
the status of the time and ask the de- 
sires of my distinguished friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. QuiE] as to the remain- 
der of the debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] has 3 min- 
utes remaining, and the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Gissons] has 15 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
prepared to make a very short, dispas- 
sionate closing statement just to explain 
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what we are going to do tomorrow as far 
as the procedure is concerned unless the 
gentleman from Minnesota wants to 
use the remainder of his 3 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I will 
hang on to my 3 minutes in this case. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 4 minutes right now to make 
this statement. 

Mr, Chairman, in this evening’s Wash- 
ington Star, there is a headline “GOP 
Hits Poverty Bill, Shriver’s Ouster Is 
Urg i? 

Of course, most of us knew that this 
probably was going to be the headline, 
but press releases usually go out a little 
ahead of the speeches. 

I have here a brief speech that was 
prepared, not by me, but by some of the 
people who are assisting me in rebutting 
the points that are raised. I will not 
take the whole time of the House to read 
about the number of additional people 
who are on the staff down there and 
rebut the rest of the arguments that 
have been made about the GS levels. If 
the Members are seriously interested in 
this, they can read it in the RECORD 
tomorrow. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may revise and extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. If that statement has any 
reference to me on anything I have said, 
I would appreciate if you would read it 
in the RECORD now. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
read the statement. 

Mr. Chairman, during the debate on 
the pending bill earlier in the day, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopeEtt] charged that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity was, in effect, abus- 
ing Civil Service personnel procedures by 
employing over 200 highly paid con- 
sultants, when there are, according to the 
gentlemen, vacancies for 112 employees 
of GS-15 and supergrade level. 

Mr. Chairman, on the surface this 
charge appears damaging to OEO. But 
in fact, like other charges that have been 
periodically made by the gentlemen 
against OEO, it turns out that the gen- 
tlemen do not have a leg to stand on. 

Mr. Chairman, the facts are as follows: 
There are, it is technically true, 112 OEO 
vacancies at the GS-15 and supergrade 
levels, as of September 1. Of 12 GS-18 
slots, 11 are filled; of 16 GS-17 slots, 15 
are filled; of 20 GS-16 slots, 12 are filled; 
and of 219 GS-15 slots, 117 are filled. 
There are also, it is true, 211 consultants 
presently on the OEO payroll. However, 
of those 211 consultants, only 47 are em- 
ployed on a full-time basis—the 164 
others are only intermittent consultants, 
who may serve for 1 day or 2 days or 
& month, or once a week. One of the 
full-time consultants and three of the 
intermittent consultants serve without 
compensation. The full-time consul- 
tants are paid an average of $60 per day, 
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or about equivalent to a GS-14; the in- 
termittent consultants get paid an aver- 
age of $70 per day, or about equivalent 
to a GS-15—GS-14, step 1 earns $58.08 
a day, GS-15 step 1 earns $67.52 a day. 

But just as significant, Mr. Chairman, 
is the fact that, while 102 so-called va- 
cancies technically do exist at the GS-15 
level, actually most of these slots are 
filled with highly competent GS—13’s and 
GS-14’s, people who show exceptional 
promise of being able to eventually win 
promotion to the GS-15 level. Thus, in 
practice, OEO is not only fully in accord 
with civil service procedures, but is ac- 
tually setting a fine example of economy 
and personnel administration. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, it should be 
emphasized that while, under the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal 1967 budget, OEO’s author- 
ized average grade level is GS—9.5, in ac- 
tuality, as one of the present, the average 
OEO grade level is only 8.93—an amaz- 
ingly low figure, and one that is well be- 
low the average for the Federal Govern- 
ment as a whole. 

So endeth my speech. I do not think 
I maligned the gentleman too much in 
that. I did not intend to if I did. 

I will be glad to yield the floor if the 
gentleman from Minnesota would like 
to use the remainder of the time, I will 
not say anything about him on the re- 
mainder of my time, so you do not need 
to worry. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I agree that the gentleman from Flor- 
ida did not say anything about me. This 
speech was written by someone else, evi- 
dently down in OEO. But I might point 
out just one name that I mentioned in 
my comments earlier: Edgar Kahn, who 
was paid at the rate of $70 a day, which 
would be in excess of $14,000. It is true 
that the permanent employees were at 
somewhat lower figures, for the most 
part, but some were higher—$100 a day, 
$85 a day, and so forth, which were sub- 
stantially more than $14a day. But the 
question arises mainly about the OEO 
consultants who are on a permanent 
basis rather than an intermittent basis, 
people like Mr. Kahn who is for 2 full 
years and who is not placed in a perma- 
nent status. 

My understanding of civil service reg- 
ulations is that they are only supposed to 
work 130 days in 1 year, and they would 
then either go on a permanent status or 
they would not work any more in that 
year. That is my big gripe—not with 
the intermittent employees, but with the 
permanent employees. 

I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
could not follow precisely the figures that 
were indicated by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons] as to the utiliza- 
tion of budgeted GS levels, but it would 
appear that most of the utilization in 
OEO puts them above those in the Office 
of Education. 

The major point made by me today 
was that the Office of Education runs $3.5 
billion worth of programs, and yet OEO 
is budgeted at the higher GS levels for 
up to twice as many people while spend- 
ing $1.5 billion. 
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In addition, they have taken on this 
large number of consultants, 

I think the points that were made to- 
day by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Que], and by me have not been 
contradicted. We indicated these were 
the budgeted figures. If OEO is not uti- 
lizing the full budgeted allocation for 
high-salaried individuals, I would say it 
would indicate they could cut down on 
their allocation for salaries. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
reserved for myself some time in order 
to close. I do not intend to yield any 
more time, because I understand, under 
the rule, I have the right to close. I do 
not intend to use any more time until 
majority Members have used the balance 
of their time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, with the 
understanding the gentleman from Flor- 
ida is going to close the debate, I will be 
glad to use up my 1 minute. So the 
gentleman will not think I will come 
back at him, and I do not believe he 
will think that, I will not say anything 
in this time that will require some de- 
bate—and if it did, I know the gentle- 
man would yield, so I will be glad to yield 
back the 30 seconds of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] is recog- 
nized in order to close the debate. 

Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have come to the close of I do not know 
how many quorum calls and I do not 
know how many hours of debate. We 
started off with 8 hours of debate, and, 
of course, we both yielded back some time 
yesterday. 

I had reserved this time to answer all 
the damages that had been done to us 
during the general debate, but it is not 
worth using that time, because obviously 
we have not been done any great damage 
in this debate. 

I will take the few minutes of remain- 
ing time and say what I believe the 
orderly procedure should be tomorrow. 

When we rise here and when we go 
next into the reading of the bill, we in- 
tend to read the first four lines of the 
bill. At that time the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Qum] will offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

We are doing this so that the sub- 
stitute can be printed in the Recorp and 
be available for Members of the House 
as a whole, so they will not have to run 
all over the Congress looking for copies 
of the substitute. It will all be in the 
Recorp for them tomorrow. We want to 
do that so we will be perfectly fair with 
our opponents about this matter. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman from New York at this 
point. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve there will be copies of Mr. Quim’s 
bill at the desks if we want to look at it in 
bill form. 

Mr. GIBBONS. That is perfectly all 
right. Iwas doing this not to run up the 
Government Printing Office bill, but be- 
cause Mr. Qu wanted to have it im- 
mediately available for all Members. 
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Second. I hope we can move expedi- 
tiously through this 5-minute debate to- 
morrow under the 5-minute rule, and 
that we can hold quorum calls to zero. 
We will certainly do our part on our side 
of the aisle. We hope we can have a 
dignified and distinguished debate to- 
morrow and proceed to a vote as early 
as possible on the merits of all the 
amendments. 

I might state that as far as our side is 
concerned, we have perhaps a couple of 
amendments. We are certainly open- 
minded about anybody else’s amend- 
ments. If they will submit them to us in 
advance, we will try to make an advance 
judgment on them, so if there is an area 
of agreement, we can agree, and if there 
is disagreement, we will all know about it 
ahead of time. 

I have been trying to get copies of the 
amendments from Mr. GOODELL and Mr. 
Quiz, that is these other 114 amend- 
ments, and we still have not gotten them, 
but we will be generous with the other 
side tomorrow and try to unravel them 
as the 114 amendments are presented. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. . I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
counted the amendments myself, so I 
do not know where the 114-figure came 
from. But the amendments that Mr. 
GOoobELL and I have are included in the 
“Opportunity Crusade” substitute. 
There may be additional amendments 
that other Members have, and I cannot 
speak for them, but for the two of us, 
these are our amendments. So if the 
Members will read the “Opportunity 
Crusade” substitute which has been 
available since last January, these are 
our amendments that we will offer. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, does 
Mr. GoopEtt have anything he wishes to 
say at this point? 

Mr. GOODELL, No. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, if any 
other Members have any amendments 
to offer, we on the Democratic side will 
try to evaluate them and be as open as 
possible toward them. 

This is a tough piece of legislation. It 
is 41 pages long. It makes massive 
changes in this year’s Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act as it has been carried on up 
to this point. I believe these changes 
really are constructive. 

With that comment, Mr. Chairman, I 
yield back the balance of the time we may 
have. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Chairman, the 
war on poverty has my support. I say 
this because I have watched the program 
develop and grow in the counties and 
towns of southeastern Ohio where Ap- 
palachia meets the rural Midwest, and 
where the need for economic opportunity 
is great indeed. I have tried to play a 
role in getting antipoverty programs un- 
derway in the 10th District, and I have 
been truly heartened at the progress that 
is being made. 

Many difficulties faced the war on 
poverty in the 10th District. Pockets of 
economic and educational need were 
scattered over a large area. There often 
was little if any history of cooperation 
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between the different towns and counties 
on the problems of the poor. Local re- 
sources were often lacking. Experienced 
and expert personnel were few and far 
between. And there was opposition from 
ill-informed and misguided individuals 
and groups. But the program was 
launched, and, despite stubborn obsta- 
cles, has won widespread local support 
and a growing degree of success. 

Practically all the programs author- 
ized by the Economic Opportunity Act 
are operating in the 10th District, Mr. 
Chairman. There are several bicounty 
and multicounty CAP agencies, which 
have fostered an unprecedented degree of 
intercounty cooperation on social and 
economic problems. There are many 
neighborhood youth corps projects and 
Headstart projects, all of which have 
been of tremendous benefit to the poor 
teenagers and young children who have 
participated. The institute for regional 
development at Ohio University in Ath- 
ens has become a model center for re- 
gional planning, technical assistance, and 
program development, and has received 
several grants from OEO. Vesuvius Job 
Corps Center in Lawrence County has 
quietly become an outstanding example 
of a successful Job Corps conservation 
center, and is also a place where VISTA 
volunteers are effectively working to 
overcome the ravages of poverty. Law- 
rence County is the site of a large work- 
experience program which stresses useful 
work on highway beautification projects. 
And several rural antipoverty loans have 
been made to 10th District residents. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
the war on poverty is working and that 
it must be extended and expanded. The 
demand for new programs, and for re- 
funding existing programs, continues to 
grow all across the State of Ohio, and I 
strongly believe that we must meet that 
demand to the greatest extent possible. 
Sargent Shriver has called the war on 
poverty a “hand up” program rather 
than a “hand out” program—I think 
that is a very good way of putting it, and 
I think it is time for this Body to give 
the war on poverty a hand. Mr. Chair- 
man, I support the pending bill. 

Mr, ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15111. 

In this day and age, with much talk 
of economy, it might be more politically 
advantageous in certain areas of my 
district to speak against this bill, but I 
believe there has been much good done 
by the various programs under this legis- 
lation. As a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations, we have cut wherever 
and whenever feasible and will continue 
to do so in the interest of economy and 
proper spending. 

It would be foolish for me to state that 
there has been no wrong or misdirection 
in some instances, but I believe this was 
the exception and not the rule. 

We all know that rarely do the news 
media publish that which is good, but 
more often than not they publish the 
sensational and the bad. 

This legislation before us seeks to co- 
ordinate and bring together under one 
roof many varied programs which: have 
been spread through various agencies, 
thus avoiding duplication and waste. By 
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this legislation and amendments there- 
to, the loopholes of waste and poor pro- 
graming are expected to be closed. 

To give some idea of the good, let us 
just examine a few examples— 

Under the Job Corps, manpower train- 
ing and education, persons who are with- 
out a trade are being taught a trade in 
industry where there is a shortage of 
employees. These same persons are now 
being given the opportunity to become 
taxpayers instead of being a drain on our 
tax dollars—without this training they 
might be on welfare rolls for years or 
jailed. 

The people are being taught to help 
themselves so that they may help others. 
We might say our forefathers did it on 
their own, they were not given this help— 
yes, this is true, but it also is true that 
the opportunities were greater in a non- 
skilled economy of yesterday than today 
in a world of mechanization, Also, 
should we not try every means to cure 
ill rather than to let it just fester and 
hope it will cure itself? I believe the old 
adage of yesterday a “stitch in time saves 
nine” applies today as.it did in yester- 
year. 

A recent report by Hon. Harold W. 
Tucker, Chief Librarian, Queens Bor- 
ough Public Library, clearly points out 
the good achieved under this program— 
good achieved for all people of every 
race, color, and age. The following are 
just a few quotes from parents as to the 
program: 

Evyan looks forward to visiting the library 
and is very proud to talk about it. She has 
begun to tell stories of her own and sings 
the new songs she learns. 

The children are Korean, as you know, and 
I thank you for giving them the opportunity 
to verbalize. 

I brought my boy to some programs while 
my wife was expecting a baby. I am spend- 
ing more time with him now and answer 
questions asked by him. 

I think if my six-year-old had had the pro- 
gram, maybe he would be like my three- 
year-old, who wants stories read to him at 
home and has developed the ability to sit 
quietly. 

Recently I received letters from a nun 
of the Teaching Order of Ursuline Sisters 
who is a friend of the family, telling me 
of her work under the poverty programs. 
Sister Margaret Mary wrote me and I 
1 5 a part of her letter dated July 24, 

6: 

We are 4 Sisters working on a Headstart 
project * * * The children are 4 and 5 years 
old, about 80% of them * * * some have no 
fathers, one has a father in a V.A. Hospital 
* * * with no hope of release * * * It is nice to 
see that the families that need the program 
are really getting it * * * Some children did 
not know what grapes were * * * some had 
neyer seen rice * * One little fellow we 
noticed picked up all the leftover fruit from 
lunch. The social worker found that he 
took this home where the rest of the family 
of ten had only this for food while awaiting 
their welfare check * * * no father * * * 
These families are all white except for one 
Puerto Rican family * * * I guess I never 
realized this would be so on Long Island. 


Continued quotes from Sister Mar- 
garet Mary and her letter dated August 
1, 1966: 

This must be the fifth week of the program 
and it is amazing to see the progress 
When they started, many were scared and 
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uncertain * * * very rarely were sentences 
used * * * only one or two words at the 
most * * * Now they know the names of all 
the objects in the room and now use sen- 
tences * * * they can little games 
and play better with each other and share 
toys. There are Lutherans, Baptists, 
Methodists, Catholics, and Jewish children 
mixed in this group—no prayers are said. 
Another feature of the program is meetings 
with parents which meetings include the Di- 
rector, Social Worker, and Nurse, where all 
problems are discussed and solutions sought. 


Mr. Chairman, what price tag do we 
put on saving one mind—one person— 
this program is saving many a body, 
mind, person, and community. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 15111, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1966. These 
amendments expand the program where 
needed, correct inequities in the present 
program, and will substantially improve 
the programs of the war on poverty. 
The proposed changes represent exten- 
sive study and research, and take advan- 
tage of the experience gained over the 
past year and a half the antipoverty 
program has been in operation. I do 
feel, however, that $1.7 billion is insuf- 
ficient. Yes, the war on poverty is a 
costly program; but let us remember 
that even more costly are the social ills 
of poverty—unemployment, slum hous- 
ing, poor health, crime, and juvenile de- 
linquency. There have been disappoint- 
ments and inadequacies in our massive 
war against poverty, but we must revi- 
talize the program and continue the job 
we have begun. 

I am particularly concerned that the 
community action programs not be cut; 
rather, they should be expanded. These 
programs are proving their usefulness 
and we must not lose the valuable ground 
we have already gained with their 
operation. 

New York City, with its many com- 
plex problems, should be given a pro- 
portionately larger share of funds for 
these programs. 

I am pleased the bill provides for 
stronger expanded Headstart efforts. 
This has been one of the most success- 
ful of the antipoverty programs, The 
cycle of poverty can be broken first by 
dealing with young children. This sum- 
mer over 560,000 deprived preschool 
children in the United States were given 
educational, social, cultural, nutritional, 
and medical attention to properly pre- 
pare them for kindergarten and first 
grade. In addition, a year-round pro- 
gram for 3- and 4-year-olds has bene- 
fited over 200,000 youngsters, and a win- 
ter Headstart enrollment of 193,000 is 
anticipated. With the expanded Head- 
start efforts provided in this bill, the 
program will be able to flourish for the 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the provision 
for $88 million for special job training 
in the public service professions. This 
proposal is designed to reach the hard- 
core unemployed and to provide them 
with subprofessional jobs in the public 
services, such as in health and hospital 
areas, in schools, municipal offices, and 
libraries. If adopted, this proposal will 
not only provide work for chronically 
unemployed individuals, but it could be 
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a catalyst to alleviate some of the short- 
ages in health personnel which now exist 
and which are likely to increase with the 
medicare program. It is a promising 
way to begin to meet this problem. 

The $22 million authorized in the bill 
to continue a program of legal services 
to the needy has my wholehearted sup- 
port. Our antipoverty drive for new 
opportunities in employment, better 
health, and education, will fall short 
of our goals unless a program of legal 
assistance can be extended to the very 
poor. The poor and uneducated are the 
most intimidated. They live in a maze 
of consumer credit laws, public assist- 
ance and housing requirements, and im- 
migration laws. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity legal services program di- 
rects its attention and the community’s 
resources to the needs of those afflicted 
and disadvantaged by poverty. The 
American Bar Association, leaders of lo- 
cal bar groups and various legal aid 
agencies are cooperating with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity in the pro- 
gram, 

H.R. 15111 sets aside 812.5 million for 
programs of prevention and treatment 
of narcotic addiction. It is a proven 
fact that dope addiction is a symptom 
of poverty. New York will benefit more 
than any other area from these funds, 
although it is a limited amount. I sup- 
port any effort on the part of the Fed- 
eral Government to combat the plague 
of narcotic addiction. 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot take the time 
to comment on all of the proposed 
amendments, but I would like to say 
that I favor the expansion of the job 
training programs, such as the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, the proposed co- 
ordination of the work experience pro- 
gram with the manpower program. The 
Job Corps has been successful in pro- 
viding school dropouts an opportunity 
to learn skills and face the world with 
new hope. The Neighborhood Youth 
Corps has given thousands of the young 
unemployed an opportunity to earn 
money, to find work, to break away from 
the hopelessness of poverty, and become 
respectable citizens instead of tax bur- 
dens. 

In my city of New York, the war on 
poverty is increasing in volume, expand- 
ing, and bringing more neighborhood 
groups into operation. In my area, south 
Bronx, we have three community prog- 
ress centers in operation. I resist any 
effort to reduce or eliminate funds for 
the many important and sorely needed 
activities of our community action pro- 
grams. We are not waging a strug- 
gle to support our poor—the program is 
not one of charity—but an all-out effort 
to allow the poverty stricken to develop 
and to use their capabilities, to climb 
the ladder of independence, to give them 
economic opportunities. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened with great interest to the 
discussion thus far of H.R. 15111, the 
Economic Opportunity Act Amendments 
of 1966. Let me say at the outset that I 
agree with some of the observations that 
have been advanced on this floor to the 
effect that administration of this tre- 
mendous effort to eliminate poverty 
from our national life could be improved. 
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If the Office of Economic Opportunity 
had not made some administrative mis- 
takes in the 2 years since it was first es- 
tablished; if as broad and as new and 
as complex a program as this had been 
carried out without any blunders, with- 
out any waste, without any mistakes in 
judgment—I would be deeply impressed, 
indeed. In fact, I would be a little fright- 
ened of how ordinary mortals could 
cope with the supermen who were in 
charge of this undertaking. 

Some mistakes are bound to creep into 
any new program in its first 2 years. In 
fact, mistakes of substantial proportions 
are often found in far more permanent 
programs with far less complicated 
goals, even after generations of opera- 
tion. Administrators, whether career 
civil servants or political appointees, do 
share our humanity with us, and like all 
of us, like even the most vigorous critics 
of the OEO, they are fallible. 

The question that concerns me is not 
whether or not there have been mis- 
takes. It is, rather, “Has there, or has 
there not, been an effort made to get on 
with the job?” It is a source of deep 
pride to me, as a member of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, where this 
program had its birth, and as a member 
of the Democratic Party, which is re- 
sponsible for this program’s conception, 
that the effort is being made. 

There is an old and pervading argu- 
ment against trying to do anything for 
the poor. This argument contends, first, 
that the poor are poor because it is good 
for their character, and secondly, that it 
is useful to have the poor around in or- 
der to hold down wage costs. I find the 
second argument is seldom stated aloud, 
though we hear the first on every side. 
I note, however, that it is usually the 
successful, those who have either never 
known poverty or have risen from it, 
who feel that efforts to help the remain- 
ing poor are bad for their moral fiber. 
I have seldom heard the very successful 
suggest that they need their own moral 
fiber improved by having some of their 
affluence removed. Their concern is 
usually directed toward those who, by 
remaining poor, have, it is implied, re- 
tained that strength of character which, 
the affluent insist, affluence removes. To 
my colleagues in this House—none of 
whom may be said to be in real poverty— 
I offer a bit of reassurance. I do noi 
really think their presently comfortabl 
circumstances has hurt their charac- 
ter. And I really do believe that the 
Nation can make the daring experiment 
of trying to help the poverty stricken 
share some of that affluence, some of 
that material well-being, which we think 
of as characterizing this richest Nation 
in the world’s history. 

If, Mr. Chairman, we shrink back from 
this effort because we think there may be 
further administrative foulups, then, by 
the same token, we should simply dis- 
solve the Government of the United 
States, and our State and local govern- 
ments and creep home to pull the 
blankets up over our heads and stop liv- 
ing altogether. Our fallibility begins 
with our birth. Our life histories are 
histories of attempts, sometimes success- 
ful, sometimes not, to reach up and out— 
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from where we are—to something better 
and higher and bigger and beyond us. 
And the greatest failures are not those 
who try and fail, but those who fail to try 
altogether. 

It is in this spirit that I commend the 
President, the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and the many 
dedicated people who are associated with 
him in an effort to eliminate poverty 
from our life. 

The job can be done, Mr. Chairman. 
A century ago, Mr. Chairman, wise and 
good men assumed it would be impossible 
to eliminate slavery from our country, 
and impossible for the country to survive 
the effort to doit. Slavery, we were told, 
was divinely ordained as a punishment 
for sin, and the slaves were really better 
off than they would be fending for them- 
selves. But we abolished it, and today 
we wonder how it was ever tolerated. 

Sixty years ago, I dare say, wise and 
good and learned.men would have as- 
serted that it was impossible to eliminate 
any of the great killing diseases. But, 
by the generosity of the American peo- 
ple, with the substantial contribution of 
Federal and State public health and 
medical research bodies, we have elimi- 
nated many of them, and are on our way 
to eliminating others. 

Twenty years ago, when the thunders 
of Hiroshima.and Nagasaki were still 
echoing in our ears, wise and prudent 
men thought it was impossible for the 
human race to exist much longer—that 
the nuclear genie would soon turn on us 
all. He may. But here we still are, 20 
years later. And we have not wiped our- 
selves out. And we have learned better 
than any preceding generation of hu- 
manity ever knew what it is like to live 
in the suburbs of Armageddon. We have 
not eliminated war or the threat of war. 
But we are trying. And in trying, rather 
than in passively accepting what we once 
thought inevitable, we are truly earning 
the blessings of our children, and of our 
Father. 

So it is with the war on poverty, Mr. 
Chairman. We can nit-pick until the 
snow falls, and we will never be done with 
the catalog of administrative shortcom- 
ings. We can come to the conclusion 
that this program will upset old relation- 
ships, disturb old complacencies, and that 
rapid and successful completion of the 
effort is far from assured. And, on that 
basis, we can avert our eyes and try to 
shed our responsibilities. Or, Mr. Chair- 
man, we can face squarely the difficulties, 
the trials and tribulations that lie before 
us. We can take responsibility for the 
failures that are mathematically certain 
to happen, and we can courageously take 
action to go on with the struggle anyway. 

Victory over poverty is not assured, 
Mr. Chairman. But the need for that 
victory—and the need to struggle against 
poverty—is as certain as the rising of 
tomorrow’s sun, If we are to rid this 
Nation of the shame and scandal of in- 
credible want in the midst of unbeliev- 
able wealth—if we are to be true to our 
own stated aspirations and ideals—we 
can do no less. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, on 
January 15, 1965, a group of 30 young 
men arrived at the Catoctin Job Corps 
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Conservation Center near Thurmont in 
western Maryland. 

They were the first Job Corps volun- 
teers in the Nation, which now number 
about 28,750 young men and women: 
Catoctin was the first of 106 Job Corps 
centers to open. 

A recent check of that first group of 
30, showed that 16 completed their train- 
ing and went to work, entered the Armed 
Forces, or returned to school, and 9 still 
were in the program. Five had left be- 
fore completing their training. 

A look at the center now shows the 
great amount of work the young men 
have performed to make the center a 
showplace for the many visitors who 
come there each week. An examination 
of Catoctin Mountain Park also shows 
the great amount of work the young men 
have performed to improve facilities for 
the public. 

We have heard a lot of loose talk about 
the feelings of neighboring communities 
toward Job Corps centers. There is no 
question about the feelings of nearby 
Thurmont. Mayor Roy W. Lookingbill 
recently wrote to Sargent Shriver, stat- 
ing in part: 

Sentiments here when the center was an- 
nounced were very anti-Job Corps. Probably 
this was due to the fear of the unknown ... 
After sixteen months’ operation at Catoctin 
we can truly say that Job Corps has been an 
asset to our small community. 


I feel that Catoctin is typical of Job 
Corps centers around the Nation, and 
what: happened at Catoctin and Thur- 
mont is happening at most of the other 
105 centers. 

Given the chance, Job Corps is doing 
the job which had been set for it. Job 
Corps is providing the basic education 
and work skill training needed by the 
thousands of unemployed school dropouts 
in the Nation. Not all of the young peo- 
ple who come into the program are tak- 
ing advantage of the opportunity—but no 
one expected perfection. However, 
enough young men and women are bene- 
fiting from the program to make it very 
worthwhile. 

Many Job Corps centers are graduating 
young men and women on a regular basis 
now that they have been operating a 
year or more. Job Corps is issuing fig- 
ures of certified placements and these 
show that of nearly 10,800 graduates, 
nearly 4,300 young people have been 
placed; the actual number of placements 
is much higher with certification lagging 
substantially behind employment. 

Sixty-four percent of those placed have 
found meaningful employment at an 
average wage of $1.68 an hour. Their 
performance on the job has been very 
good, according to word from the com- 
panies which are hiring them. 

Twenty-five percent of them have been 
accepted by the Armed Forces. You must 
remember that before coming to Job 
Corps, more than 40 percent of those 
eligible for the service were unable to 
qualify. 

The remaining 11 percent have gone 
back to school, with more than 30 of them 
going on to college. It is interesting to 
note that many of them, who had the 
ability and needed only the motivation, 
are going to college through the Upward 
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Bound program, another OEO antipov- 
erty program, 

You might say that this result is not 
an outstanding success. But you must 
remember it is only the beginning. Most 
centers are now just completing their 
first year and beginning to have 
graduates, 

In the coming months, the results will 
show clearly that the decision to invest 
in the future of young people was a 
sound one. Spending between $5,800 and 
$7,700 a year on each of these young peo- 
ple is an investment which they will re- 
pay as wage earners and taxpayers—and 
the investment will reduce greatly the 
money needed for welfare payments. 

The Parks Job Corps Center near 
Pleasanton, Calif., has established an 
enviable record in its first 15 months of 
operation. 

The center has graduated more than 
800 young men of which it has verified 
placement reports on 635—464 have gone 
into employment, 142 into the Armed 
Forces, and 29 to continued and advanced 
education. 

The young men are being given train- 
ing for entry level jobs in electronics, 
food preparation and service, automo- 
tive repair, business machine operation 
and repair, landscaping and nursery 
work, building maintenance, and other 
occupations in which there is a present 
demand for workers, a demand which is 
expected to continue into the future. 

The Parks center has done its job well 
in education and training. And they also 
have done well in finding avocational 
pursuits for the young men. 

The young men of Parks have demon- 
strated surprisingly high ability in art 
work. They have set up a small farm 
for young men with an interest in this 
area, and residents of surrounding com- 
munities have donated animals to the 
farm. It may be the only farm in the 
country which boasts of regular domestic 
animals along with a llama. 

Litton Industries, which operates the 
center, has shown the way in a number 
of innovations at Parks. 

Tt has set up an accelerated night class 
program for young men who want to get 
their high school equivalency certificates 
and the response has been excellent. 

It has concentrated heavily on coun- 
seling, with the result that the young 
men have been assisted in their personal 
and group problems. 

The Parks center staff has created a 
graduate dormitory. This is for young 
men who are nearing the completion of 
their training. They are instructed in 
how to act when seeking employment, 
how to dress, how to fill out employment 
applications and the many things they 
need to know on entering the job market 
eo becoming members of the commu- 

y. 

The Litton operations at Parks, under 
the able direction of Dr. Steve Uslan, is 
being reflected throughout the large 
company. A number of Litton affiliates 
are hiring young men and women who 
are completing training, not just at Parks 
but at other centers. 

The company recently established a 
foundation, which has funded work- 
study scholarships for the young people 
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of Job Corps. Several weeks ago Litton 
announced the 29 winners of these 
scholarships, who will be going back to 
school with Litton paying the tuition, 
fees, and the cost of books and the young 
people having the opportunity to earn 
their living expenses. 

It is heartening to see a Job Corps 
center operating so well as Parks; it is 
equally heartening to see a major busi- 
ness firm like Litton Industries taking 
such a major role in the war on poverty. 
The Camp Parks contribution to vic- 
tory in the war on poverty is increas- 
ingly felt, and it is our clear duty to see 
that such progress continues. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the war 
on poverty is a controversial campaign. 
There are those who would end the fight- 
ing by emasculating the program. If 
they achieve their aim, they will be doing 
a tragic disservice to the poor of the 
Nation and to the Nation itself because 
poverty breeds contempt for our way of 
life. 

I will be the first to admit that there 
have been mistakes made by our anti- 
poverty forces. This is to be expected. 
We are attacking a complex problem as 
old as mankind and it is not to be simply 
and expeditiously dealt with. 

I am hearing from some of the Ari- 
zonans who are directly involved in this 
war. Hear what they say: 

The Community Action program brought 
our people out to where they can hold their 
heads up and look for a brighter future. Our 
people have started to climb with the helping 
hand of the CAP and if the bill should be 
defeated it would drop our people so far 
down it would take a miracle to bring them 
up again. 


That is from the Gila River Indian 
community. 

From City Councilman Cody C. Eden 
of Winslow, comes word of the child 
care center established as part of the 
migrant program. He says: 

The work the center is doing with the 
two, three and four year old children is 
nearly unbelievable. One child, three years 
old, had never had solid food, only milk, un- 
til he came to the center. Other children 
could only speak the language spoken in 
their home until coming to the center. 


_Mayor Sal Portillo, of Miami, worries: 


Some public comment tends to validate 
speculation that appropriations to bolster 
our country's forces engaged in the second 
front,” the war on poverty, may not be in- 
creased; but to the contrary. If it is true, 
we are not firmly committed to those within 
our American states who are unable to pro- 
vide for minimum needs; who are the victims 
of an unbalanced economy to which all of 
us have contributed. 


The St. Johns Chamber of Commerce 
wants everyone to know: 


We are firmly convinced of the need for 
strong and coordinated community action 
programs to solve our human resource prob- 
lems. While much has been done, we have 
just begun to see the results. Much more 
needs to be done. 


William F. Hendrix, principal of one 
of Tucson’s largest high schools, says: 

The Neighborhood Youth Corp program 
was received at Amphitheater High School 
with a great deal of enthusiasm and antici- 
pation of worthwhile results ... We used 
the program to advantage, providing job 
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experience for the students and income 
which has enabled many of them to stay in 
school, 


These are samples of the kind of sup- 
port the poverty war has in Arizona. 
My files are not without complaint, of 
course—too little money. too late, some 
worthwhile proposals not approved, too 
much delay in processing applications, 
and so forth. 

But though benefits and impact are 
sometimes difficult to measure, I feel 
progress has been made both in the cities 
and in the rural areas. 

One of America’s most economically 
depressed groups—the Indians—have 
been active in poverty programs. The 
State of Arizona has received more than 
$8.5 million in grants to reservations. 
Most of our 81,000 Arizona Indians are 
involved in community action pro- 
grams—a wonderful record. 

These Indian programs have been im- 
aginative with long-range objectives. 
They include community development 
which has been successful in organizing 
many Indian communities in self-help 
projects. Thousands of Indian young- 
sters have been given the opportunity to 
learn through the Headstart program. 
Remedial and other special education 
programs have been launched for older 
Indian children. 

The war on poverty is doing a real 
service to many Arizonans, Indian and 
non-Indian, and I strongly support its 
continuation. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
ton er requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1966”. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 
MR, QUIE 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute. 

The CLERk. Amendment offered by 
Mr. Quiz. Strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert the following: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Oppor- 
tunity Crusade Act of 1966”. 

Findings and declaration of purpose 

Sec. 2. It is the finding of Congress that, 
in spite of the impressive historical record 
of this Nation in offering unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for advancement to our citizens, 
much remains to be done. Artificial barriers 
and indigenous backgrounds too often in- 
hibit the full development of individual po- 
tential. It is not enough, however, simply 
to launch a program with compelling and 
persuasive objectives. A realistic program 
to help restore dignity and hope to those 
who are unable to sustain themselves in 
modern society is our urgent imperative. A 


program which merely raises expectations 
and administrative salaries without mean- 
ingful results fails to meet the dynamic re- 
quirements of our society. Those citizens 
who are to be served by government pro- 
must have a significant role in help- 
ing themselves. Expenditures by govern- 
ment to do things to beneficiaries, rather 
than in partnership with beneficiaries, is a 
miscarriage of the true congressional pur- 
pose of dignifying human lives. 
It is therefore the policy of the United 
States to provide these individuals at low 
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levels of income and education with the 
power and hope necessary to raise themselves 
above the levels of poverty. 

To accomplish this objective it is the in- 
tent of Congress that the needs of the very 
young be given first priority. Sensible and 
diverse programs emphasizing education, 
health, strengthening of the family and pro- 
ductive jobs must have maximum local and 
individual participation. Community ac- 
tion, involving the poor at policymaking 
levels with officials and citizens of talent and 
experience, is the indispensible ingredient of 
success. Permanent, productive jobs, with 
personal dignity and independence must be 
provided primarily by private enterprise. It 
is the role of government to stimulate, edu- 
cate and provide incentives. All levels of 
government must participate in a meaning- 
ful way. It is the intent of Congress that 
this Act shall launch an opportunity cru- 
sade for the isolated Americans imprisoned 
by poverty. 

TITLE I—JOB CORPS 
Part A—General 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to 
provide residential centers to assist young 
men and women who are unable to cope with 
their present family or community environ- 
ments to prepare for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, to increase their skills for em- 
ployment, to enhance their ability to respond 
to programs of education, training, and work 
experience, and to prepare themselves for 
jobs in a free enterprise economy. 

Job Corps 

Sec. 102. In order to carry out the purposes 
of this title there is hereby established a 
Job Corps in the Department of Labor to be 
administered, in coordination with programs 
carried out under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, by the Sec- 
retary of Labor (hereinafter in this title 
referred to as the Secretary“). 

Composition of the Job Corps 

Sec. 103. (a) The Job Corps shall be com- 
posed of young men and women who— 

(1) have, at the time of enrollment, at- 
tained age sixteen but not attained age 
twenty-two, 

(2) are permanent residents of the United 
States or are natives and citizens of Cuba 
who arrived in the United States from Cuba 
as nonimmigrants or as parolees under sec- 
tion 214(a) or 212(d) (5), respectively, of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, 

(3) meet such other standards of enroll- 
ment as may be prescribed by the Secretary, 
and 

(4) have agreed to comply with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

(b) No person may be an enrollee in the 
Job Corps for more than two years, except 
as the Secretary may determine in special 
cases. 

Allowance and Maintenance 

Sec. 104. (a) Enrollees may be provided 
with such living, travel, and leave allowances, 
and such quarters, subsistence, transporta- 
tion, equipment, clothing, recreational serv- 
ices, medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as the 
Secretary may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. Transportation and travel 
allowances may also be provided, in such cir- 
cumstances as the Secretary may determine, 
for applicants for enrollment to or from 
places of enrollment, and for former enrollees 
from places of termination to their homes. 

(b) Upon termination of his or her enroll- 
ment in the Corps, each enrollee shall be 
entitled to receive a readjustment allowance 
at a rate not to exceed $50 for each month 
of satisfactory participation therein as de- 
termined by the Secretary: Provided, how- 
ever, That under such circumstances as the 
Secretary may determine a portion of the 
readjustment allowance of an enrollee not 
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exceeding $25 for each month of satisfactory 
service may be paid during the period of 
service of the enrollee directly to a member 
of his or her family and any sum so paid 
shall be supplemented by the payment of 
an equal amount by the Secretary. In the 
event of the enrollee’s death during the pe- 
riod of his or her service, the amount of any 
unpaid readjustment allowance shall be paid 
in accordance with the provisions of section 
1 of the Act of August 3, 1950 (5 U.S.C. 61f). 


Application of provisions of Federal law 


Sec. 105. (a) Except as otherwise specifi- 
cally provided in this part, an enrollee shall 
be deemed not to be a Federal employee and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, leave, unemployment com- 
pensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States for the p 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), and of title II of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C. 401 et seq.), and any 
service performed by an individual as an en- 
rollee shall be deemed for such purposes to 
be performed in the employ of the United 
States. 

(c)(1) Enrollees under this part shall, for 
the purposes of the administration of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act (5 
U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be civil em- 
ployees of the United States within the mean- 
ing of the term “employee” as defined in 
section 40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and the 
provisions thereof shall apply except as here- 
inafter provided. 

(2) For the purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term “performance of duty” in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of an enrollee while 
absent from his or her assigned post of duty, 
except while participating in an activity (in- 
eluding an activity while on pass or during 
travel to or from such post of duty) au- 
thorized by or under the direction of super- 
vision of the Corps. 

(B) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, the monthly pay 
of an enrollee shall be deemed to be $150, ex- 
cept that with respect to compensation for 
disability accruing after the individual con- 
cerned reaches the age of twenty-one, such 
monthly pay shall be deemed to be that re- 
ceived under the entrance salary for GS-2 
under the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 
1071 et seq.), and section 6(d)(1) of the 
former Act (5 U.S.C. 756 (d) (1)) shall apply 
to enrollees. 

(C) Compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the enrollment of the injured 
enrollee is terminated. 

(d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an 
employee of the Government for the pur- 
poses of the Federal tort claims provisions of 
title 28, United States Code. 

(e) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the Sec- 
retary for the support of the Corps shall not 
be counted in computing strength under any 
law limiting the strength of such services or 
in computing the percentage authorized by 
law for any grade therein. 

Part B—Skill Centers 
Establishment of Centers 

Sec. 111. The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of skill cen- 
ters at which enrollees assigned thereto will 
be provided, wherever possible, under simu- 
lated or actual employment conditions, edu- 
cation, training, and other activities designed 
to develop the motivation, work discipline, 
and the skills necessary for the successful 
pursuit of a vocation after leaving the Jobs 


‘Corps. 
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Operation of Centers 

Sec, 112. (a) To the extent possible, the 
Secretary shall establish and operate skill 
centers provided for in this part through con- 
tracts with private industry. 

(b) Contracts entered into under this sec- 
tion shall contain such provisions as may be 
necessary to insure that the profits 
thereunder are reasonable and subject to 
renegotiation in the event they are exces- 
sive for any reason, as determined under 
standards which shall be established by the 
Secretary. 

Part C—Conservation centers 
Establishment of Centers 


Sec. 121. The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of conserva- 
tion centers in rural areas at which the Secre- 
tary shali provide, in coordination with other 
manpower development and training pro- 
grams under his jurisdiction, for basic edu- 
cation, training, motivation, and work disci- 
pline of youths who (1) are so deficient in 
education, skills and work habits, that they 
are unable to qualify for acceptance in skill 
centers or other applicable manpower de- 
velopment and training programs, or (2) in- 
dicate a special interest in conservation or 
outdoor recreational activities as a con- 
tinuing pursuit and are unable to qualiy for 
other programs because of educational de- 
ficiencies. 

Operation of Centers 


Sec. 122. The Secretary shall establish and 
operate conservation centers through agree- 
ments with Federal, State, and local agencies 
charged with the responsibility of conserving, 
developing, and managing the public natural 
resources of the Nation and of developing, 
Managing, and protecting public recreational 
areas. Enrollees in conservation centers shall 
be utilized by such agencies in carrying out, 
under the immediate supervision of such 
agencies, programs planned and designed by 
such agencies to fulfill such responsibility, 
and including agreements for a botanical sur- 
vey program involving surveys and maps of 
existing vegetation and investigations of the 
plants, soils, and environments of natural 
and disturbed plant communities. 


Part D—Military career centers 
Establishment of Centers 


Sec. 131. The Secretary shall provide, 
through agreement with the Secretary of 
Defense, for the estabilshment and opera- 
tion by the Secretary of Defense of military 
career centers at which enrollees assigned 
thereto will be provided education, training, 
and other activities to prepare them for mili- 
tary service. Such centers shall be so oper- 
ated as to equip the enrollees for a success- 
ful military career. 

Enrollment in Centers 

Sec. 132. Enrollees in military career cen- 
ters shall be persons who (1) have evidenced 
an interest in the possibility of qualifying 
for a military career or have expressed a 
special preference to become an enrollee in 
the military career center and (2) are not 
qualified for military service, but who show 
promise of becoming qualified for such sery- 
ice through preparation received in a mili- 
tary career center. 


Operation of Centers 

Sec. 133. The Secretary of Defense shall 
have full and complete authority to design, 
program, and administer the military career 
centers and shall have complete authority 
over enrollees in said center. The 
of Labor’s sole responsibility in connection 
with the military career centers shall be the 
screening and referral of applicants. 

Part E—Administration 

Selection and Assignment of Enrollees 

Sec. 141 (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the selection of persons for service in the 
Job Corps. He shall select for enrollment 
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only persons he believes are unlikely to be 
able to benefit from education or training in 
any other facility or program and require a 
change of family or community environ- 
ment in order to respond adequately to such 
education or training. 

(b) The Secretary shall make no pay- 
ments to any individual or to any organiza- 
tion solely as compensation for the service of 
referring the names of candidates for enroll- 
ment in the Job Corps, 

(c) Each applicant for the Job Corps shall 
undergo physical and mental examinations 
under standards prescribed by the Secretary. 
Inquiries shall be made of appropriate State 
bureaus of identification to determine any 
parole or probationary restrictions that may 
apply to individual applicants. Applicants 
shall be finger printed in accordance with 
procedures followed for military inductees, 
and inquiry shall be directed to the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation or other appropriate 
agencies to determine criminal violations by 
said applicant, criminal charges pending 
against said applicant, or other similar in- 
formation. Criminal violations by said ap- 
Plicant shall not disqualify the applicant 
from the Job Corps but special evaluation of 
the distinctive nature of said applicant’s 
problems shall be made and provision made 
for suitable treatment and handling. 

(da) The Secretary shall report to the Con- 
gress any time a Job Corps center established 
more than six months has more staff person- 
nel than it has enrollees. 

(e) Job Corps officials shall, wherever pos- 
sible, stimulate formation of indigenous 
community activity in areas surrounding Job 
Corps centers to provide a friendly and ade- 
quate reception of enrollees into community 


life, 
Community Advisory Groups 


Sec. 142. The Secretary shall promote the 
formation of community advisory groups to 
develop community programs which will pro- 
vide appropriate job opportunities or further 
training for graduates of Job Corps programs. 
Wherever possible, such advisory groups 
shall be formed by and coordinated under 
the local community action board. 


Job Counseling and Placement 


Sec. 143. The Secretary shall provide test- 
ing and counseling for each enrollee at ap- 
propriate intervals and at least three months 
prior to the enrollee’s scheduled termination 
date. Data derived from such counseling and 
testing shall be sent to the agency of the De- 
partment of Labor situated in the area in 
which the enrollee proposes to reside, as well 
as to the community advisory group provided 
for under section 142, for that community. 
Upon the termination of an enrollee’s service 
in the Job Corps, all records pertaining to 
such enrollee (including data derived from 
his counseling and testing) shall be made 
available immediately to the officials of the 
Department of Labor administering the pro- 
gram nationally. Such agency shall develop 
suitable job opportunities for the enrollee 
or, where appropriate, shall make arrange- 
ments for further education or training for 
enrollee, 


Regulations; Standards of Conduct 


Sec. 144. (a) The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he deems nec- 
essary to govern the conduct of enrollees in 
the Job Corps, subject to the limitations and 
special provisions in this title. The Secretary 
shall also establish standards of safety and 
health for enrollees, and furnish or arrange 
for the furnishing of health services. 

(b) In the case of Job Corps enrollees 
charged with violation of State criminal 
statutes, the Job Corps shall provide the cost 
of attorney and other legal services only in 
circumstances where adequate provision for 
such representation of indigent defendants is 
not provided under applicable State law. 

(e) Any enrollee in the Job Corps who is 
convicted of a felony committed during his 
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enrollment shall be immediately dismissed 
from the Job Corps. 

(d) Within Job Corps centers, standards of 
conduct and deportment shall be provided 
and stringently enforced. In the case of 
violations committed by enrollees, dismissals 
from the Corps or transfers to other locations 
should be made in every instance where it is 
determined that retention in the Corps, or 
in the particular Job Corps center, will jeop- 
ardize the enforcement of such standards of 
conduct and deportment or diminish the 
opportunity of other enrollees. 

(e) In order to promote the proper moral 
and disciplinary conditions in Job Corps 
centers, the individual directors of Job Corps 
centers shall be given full authority to take 
appropriate disciplinary measures against 
enrollees including, but not limited to, dis- 
missal from the Job Corps, subject to expe- 
ditious appeal procedures to higher authority 
as provided under regulation set by the Sec- 


retary. 
Relationships with States 


Sec. 145. (a) No center shall be established 
under this title within a State unless a plan 
setting forth such proposed establishment 
has been submitted to the Governor of the 
State and such plan has not been disap- 
proved by him within thirty days of such 
submission. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with States to assist in the 
operation or administration of State-oper- 
ated programs which carry out the purpose 
of this title. The Secretary may, pursuant 
to such regulations as he may adopt, pay 
part or all of the operative or administrative 
costs of such programs, 

(c) The Director shall establish appropri- 
ate procedures to insure that the transfer 
of Job Corps enrollees from State or local 
jurisdiction shall in no way violate parole or 
probationary procedures of the State. In 
the event procedures have been established 
under which the enrollment of a youth sub- 
ject to parole or probationary jurisdiction is 
acceptable to appropriate State authorities, 
the Director shall make provisions for regu- 
lar supervision of the enrollee and for re- 
ports to such State authorities to conform 
with the appropriate parole and probation- 
ary requirements in such State. 


Use of Local Public and Private Education 
and Training Agencies 


Sec. 146. Wherever practicable education 
and vocational training for enrollees in the 
Job Corps shall be provided through local 
public or private educational agencies or by 
vocational institutions or technical insti- 
tutes where such institutions or institutes 
ean provide substantially equivalent train- 
ing unless such education or training can be 
provided within the Job Corps more effec- 
tively or with reduced Federal expenditures. 


Discrimination Prohibited 


Sec. 147. In the selection of enrollees or 
staff in the Job Corps, and in the administra- 
tion of the Job Corps program, no discrimi- 
nation shall be permitted on the basis of a 
person’s race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 

Oath of Allegiance 

Sec. 148. Each enrollee (other than an en- 
rollee who is a native and citizen of Cuba 
described in section 103(a)(2) of this Act) 
must take and subscribe to an oath or af- 
firmation in the following form: “I do 
solemnly swear (or affirm) that I bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of 
America and will support and defend the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
against all its enemies foreign and domestic.” 
The provisions of section 1001 of title 18, 
United States Code, shall be applicable to the 
oath or affirmation required by this section. 


Limitation on Administrative Costs 


Src. 149. The Director shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to insure that for 
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any fiscal year the cost of operating Job 
Corps centers (exclusive of capital costs in- 
cluding costs of construction and renova- 
tion) shall not exceed $5,000 per enrollee in 
such centers. 


Authorizations of Appropriations 


Sec. 150. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $170,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 


TITLE I—NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
Part A—General provisions 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title (1) 
to enable needy young men and women to 
continue their education at the secondary 
school level through in-school programs, car- 
ried on by public and other nonprofit agen- 
cies, which contribute to an undertaking or 
service in the public interest that would not 
otherwise be provided, or contribute to the 
conservation and development of natural re- 
sources and recreational areas, and (2) to 
provide programs of out-of-school on-the-job 
training for needy, unemployed young men 
and women to enable them to return to 
school or assist them to become self-sustain- 
ing while obtaining the training necessary 
for a successful career in a vocation. 


Establishment of Neighborhood Youth Corps 


Sec. 202. In order to carry out the pur- 
pose of this title there is hereby established 
a Neighborhood Youth Corps in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to be administered in co- 
ordination with programs carried out under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, by the Secretary of Labor (herein- 
after referred to in this title as the “Secre- 
tary”). 

Development of Programs 

Sec. 203. The Secretary shall encourage 
and assist qualified community action boards 
(as defined in section 328) in the develop- 
ment, through contracts, of in-school. pro- 

s and out-of-school programs which 
will qualify for assistance under this title. 
In the absence of a qualified local community 
action board, the Secretary shall, where ap- 
propriate, develop such programs through 
direct contracts with qualified applicants. 


Selection of Enrollees 


Src. 204. (a) Selection for enrollment in 
programs assisted under this title shall be 
made by qualified community action boards 
or other qualified applicants, in accordance 
with agreements with the Secretary. 

(b) No person may participate as an en- 
rollee in programs under this title unless— 

(1) he has attained age sixteen but has 
not attained age twenty-two; 

(2) his income and his family’s income 
does not exceed the standard of poverty es- 
tablished by the Secretary that takes due 
account of the number of children, depend- 
ents, and other special circumstances sub- 
stantially affecting the ability of individuals 
and families to be self-sustaining; 

(3) in the case of in-school programs he 
is in need of remunerative employment to 
resume or continue his education; 

(4) in the case of out-of-school] programs, 
he is unemployed and in need of interim 
remunerative employment; 

(5) in the case of out-of-school pro- 
grams, he has not regularly attended school 
for a period of at least six months, and the 
local authorities after pursuing all appropri- 
ate procedures, including guidance and coun- 
seling; and have concluded that further 
school attendance by him in any regular 
academic or vocational program is no longer 
practicable under the circumstances. 

(c) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject 
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to the provisions of laws relating to Federal 
employment, including those relating to 
hours of work, rates of compensation, leave, 
unemployment compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits, 

(d) Where appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
vide for testing, counseling, job development, 
and referral services to youths through pub- 
lic agencies or private nonprofit organiza- 
tions. 

"i Payments 

Sec. 205. The Secretary shall establish cri- 
teria designed to achieve an equitable distri- 
bution of assistance under this title among 
the States. In developing such criteria, he 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the ratios of population, unemployment, and 
family income levels. Not more than 1214 
per centum of the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated for any fiscal year to carry out pur- 
poses of this title shall be used within any 
one State. 

Oath of Allegiance 


Sec. 206. The provisions of section 149 
shall apply with respect to enrollees in pro- 
grams assisted under this title and to all offi- 
cers and employees any part of whose salaries 
are paid from sums made available under 
this title. 


Part B—In-school programs 


Sec. 211. (a) Any qualified community ac- 
tion board, or in any community in which 
there is no such board, any public or private 
nonprofit agency which the Director deter- 
mines to be qualified, desiring assistance for 
an in-school program shall submit an appli- 
cation to the Secretary which shall contain 
such information as the Secretary may re- 
quire. 

(b) The Secretary shall approve an appli- 
cation under this section only if he finds 
that— 

(1) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and a public agency 
or a private nonprofit organization (other 
than a political party) either (A) on publicly 
owned and operated facilities or projects, or 
(B) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 
parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility used or to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for 
religious worship; 

(2) The program will enable student en- 
rollees to resume or to maintain school 
attendance; 

(3) The program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, or will contribute to the conservation, 
development, or management of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to 
the development, management, or protec- 
tion of State or community recreational 
areas; 

(4) The program will not result in the dis- 
placement of employed workers, jeopardize 
the potential employment of workers not 
aided under this title, or impair existing con- 
tracts for services; 

(5) The rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and 
reasonable in the light of such factors as 
the type of work performed, geographical 
area, and proficiency of the employee, and 
in no event shall exceed the rate of pay for 
regular employees performing similar 
services; 

(6) The program will be coordinated to 
the maximum extent feasible, with voca- 
tional training and educational services 
adapted to the special needs of enrollees in 
such program and sponsored by State or 
local public educational agencies: Provided, 
however, That where such services are in- 
adequate or unavailable, the program may 
make provision for the enlargement, im- 
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provement, development, and coordination of 
such services with the cooperation of, or, 
where appropriate, pursuant to agreement 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; and 

(7) The employer shall pay at least 10 
per centum of the enrollee’s wage during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and shall 
pay at least 25 per centum of his wage during 
each succeeding fiscal year. 

(c) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications for projects with high train- 
ing potential. 


Part C—Out-of-school programs 
Applications 


Sec, 221. Any qualified community action 
board, or in any community in which there 
is no such board, any public or private non- 
profit agency which the Director determines 
to be qualified, desiring assistance for an 
out-of-school training program shall sub- 
mit an application to the Secretary which 
shall contain such information as the Sec- 
retary may require. 

Industry Youth Corps 

Sec. 222. (a) There is hereby established 
under the Neighborhood Youth Corps a pro- 
gram to provide employment of youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
in private, profitmaking enterprises. The 
Secretary is empowered to make such regu- 
lations as he shall deem necessary to insure 
that private employment of such youths 
shall be under such conditions and terms as 
to meet all requirements of public and pri- 
vate nonprofit programs, and to insure that 
participating youths benefit from their em- 
ployment without exploitation or unreason- 
able profits by the employer. 

(b) Programs to provide employment for 
youths under this section shall only be 
approved if they are implemented through 
contracts between a qualified community 
action board and employers under conditions 
of supervision and regulation by such said 
qualified community action board, 


Approval of Applications 


Sec. 223. The Secretary shall approve an 
application under this part only if he finds 
that— 

(a) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and a public agency 
or a private nonprofit organization (other 
than a political party) either— 

(1) on publicly owned and operated facili- 
ties or projects, or 

(2) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 
parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility used or to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for re- 
ligious worship, or 

(3) on local projects provided under section 
222 of this part by contract between the 
qualified community action board and the 
employer. 

(b) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under à contract or agreement be- 
tween either the qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and an employer 
under which the enrollees will be provided 
on-the-job training that meets the follow- 
ing requirements: 

(1) The training content of the program 
is adequate, involves reasonable progression, 
and holds promise that it will result in the 
qualification of trainees for suitable em- 
ployment. 

(2) The training period is reasonable and 
consistent with periods customarily required 
for comparable training. 

(3) Adequate and safe facilities and ade- 
quate personnel and records of attendance 


and progress will be provided. 
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(4) The enrolleee will be compensated at 
such rates, including periodic increases, as 
may be deemed reasonable under regula- 
tions of the Secretary, considering such fac- 
tors as the type of work performed, geo- 
graphical region, proficiency of the employee, 
and in no event shall exceed the rate of pay 
for regular employees performing similar 
services. 

(5) No enrollee will be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the program for more than a year, 
except that an enrollee may be permitted 
to participate for one additional year if it is 
ascertained that (A) he will benefit from 
an additional year under the program, (B) 
his employer is making adequate provision 
for his possible long-term employment, (C) 
he is unable to qualify for suitable employ- 
ment without part of his wages being paid 
from sources other than his employer or for 
other training suitable to his needs, and (D) 
consideration has been given to the feasi- 
bility of the employer paying a larger portion 
of his wages in view of his experience and 
training. 

(6) Adequate provision is made for supple- 
mentary classroom instruction where appro- 
priate. 

(T) The training will increase the employ- 
ability of the enrollee in occupational skills 
or pursuits in which the Secretary finds there 
is a reasonable expectation of his permanent 
employment. 

(8) The employment of the enrollee must 
not displace employed workers or impair ex- 
isting contracts for services, 

(9) In the event the employer is a private, 
profitmaking concern, the employer shall pay 
at least 6634 per centum of the enrollee’s 
wage. 

(10) In the event the employer is a public 
or nonprofit agency, the employer shall pay 
at least 10 per centum of the enrollee’s wage 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and at least 25 per centum of his wages 
during each succeeding fiscal year. 

“Part D—Authorization of appropriations 

"Src; 231. The Secretary shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this title, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, of which $50,000,000 shall be re- 
served to administer and conduct the pro- 
gram provided under section 222, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such sums 
may be appropriated as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE IlI—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAMS 
Part A—Urban community action programs 
Statement of Purpose 

Src. 301. The purpose of this part is to pro- 
vide stimulation and incentive for new and 
imaginative programs for urban communities 
to mobilize and coordinate their resources 
to combat poverty through total involve- 
ment of individuals and groups concerned 
and meaningful communication, planning, 
and implementation at the local community 
level. 


Qualified Urban Community Action Boards 

Sec. 302. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or co- 
ordinate programs under this Act, or any 
other provision of law, only if— 

(a) the membership of the board contains 
representatives of local government, social 
welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, and rep- 
resentatives of the poor comprising at least 
one-third of the membership of the board; 

(b) the representatives of the poor are se- 
lected by the residents in areas of concen- 
tration of poverty, with special emphasis on 
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participation by the residents of the area 
who are poor; and : 

(c) in communities where substantial 
numbers of the poor reside outside of areas 
of concentration of poverty, provision is made 
for selection of representatives of such poor 
through a process, such as neighborhood 
meetings, in which the poor participate to 
the greatest possible degree. 

Approval of Community Action Programs 


Sec. 303. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), the Director may approve a 
community action program for support un- 
der this part if he determines such pro- 

(1) includes component programs all of 
which are focused upon the needs of low- 
income individuals and families and which 
provide expanded and improved services, as- 
sistance, and other activities, and facilities 
necessary in connection therewith; 

(2) has, if policy is determined by smaller 
constituent groups of the community action 
board, such as an executive committee, true 
representation of the poor proportionate to 
that attained on the community action 
board itself; 

(3) provides that any component board 
which exercises jurisdiction only in a single 
impoverished area or neighborhood of the 
community, is representative primarily of 
and selected by the residents of such area, 
and is given power to initiate and disap- 
prove programs for that area; 

(4) includes provisions for reasonable ac- 
cess of the public to information including, 
but not limited to, reasonable opportunity 
for public hearings at the request of appro- 
priate local community groups, and reason- 
able public access to books and records of 
the board engaged in the development, con- 
duct, and administration of the program, in 
accordance with regulations of the Director; 

(5) is organized and designed to coordi- 
nate, to the extent feasible, all programs at 
the community level primarily affecting the 
poor, and to eliminate duplication, conflict, 
and waste in such programs as well as to 
assist in altering or eliminating ineffectual 

8; 

(6) includes arrangements with a reputable 
private, and independent auditing firm to 
preaudit all grants and programs under this 
title to insure that adequate records are kept 
and fiscal controls enforced; and 

(7) includes provision for a complete audit 
of the books six months after the initiation 
of a program and annually thereafter. | 

(b) The Director shall not approve a com- 
munity action program to be carried out 
without the approval of a qualified com- 
munity action board already serving an area 
unless he determines that— 

(1) the proposed program is of a demon- 
stration or experimental nature and does not 
conflict with any component program being 
carried on by the community action board, 

(2) the program is of such a nature as to 
be unsuitable for inclusion in the overall 
community action program, or 

(3) the program is required to meet an 
urgent and temporary emergency need of the 


poor. 

(e) The Director may approve a commu- 
nity action program to be carried out by a 
public or private nonprofit agency which is 
not a qualified community action board in 
any area which is not served by a qualified 
community action board (or, if served by 
such a board, the program meets the re- 
quirements of subsection (b)) and the pro- 
posed program would qualify as a component 
of a community action program. 

Definition 

Sec. 304, For the purposes of this part, the 
term “urban community”, means an area 
determined by the Director, on the basis of 
the latest information available from the 
Bureau of the Census, to have a population 
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of more than seventy-five thousand, except 
where the Director, under authority of sec- 
tion 314, designates an area having a popula- 
tion of more than seventy-five thousand and 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand 
as a rural area. 


Part B—Rural community action programs 


Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 311. The purpose of this part is to pro- 
vide stimulation and incentive for new and 
imaginative separate programs to meet the 
unique and distinctive problems of the rural 
areas In mobilizing and coordinating their 
resources to combat poverty through total 
involvement of individuals and groups con- 
cerned and meaningful communication, 
planning, and implementation at the com- 
munity level. 


Qualified Rural Community Action Boards 


Sec. 312. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or co- 
ordinate programs under this Act, or any 
other provision of law, only if— 

(a) the membership of the board contains 
representatives of local government, social 
welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, coopera- 
tive extension service, technical action panels 
under rural community development, and 
representatives of the poor comprising at 
least one-third of the membership of the 
board; 

(b) the representatives of the poor are se- 
lected by a process such as neighborhood 
meetings in areas of concentration of pov- 
erty in which the poor participate to the 
greatest degree possible in light of the special 
problem of separation, isolation, and com- 
munication which prevail in rural areas. 


Approval of Community Action Programs 


Sec, 313. Subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (b), the Director may approve a 
community action program for support under 
this part if he determines such program— 

(a) meets the requirements set forth in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (5), (6), and (7) of 
section 303(a), and 303(b). 

(b) provides that any community action 
board operating within established county 
or municipal borders under a qualified overall 
board with broader geographical jurisdiction 
shall meet the requirements of section 312 
and is given power to initiate and disapprove 
programs for that area. 


Definition 


Sec. 314. For purposes of this part, the 
term “rural areas“ means any area deter- 
mined by the Director, on the basis of the 
latest information available from the Bureau 
of the Census, to have a population of 
seventy-five thousand or less, except that in 
exceptional circumstances he may designate 
as a rural area any area having a population 
of less than one hundred and fifty thousand. 


Part C—Administration 
Allotments to States 


Sec. 321. (a) From the sums appropriated 
to carry out this title for a fiscal year, the 
Director shall reserve the amount needed for 
carrying out sections 322 and 323. Not to ex- 
ceed 2 per centum of the amount so reserved 
shall be allotted by the Director among 
Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and the 
Virgin Islands according to their respective 
needs for assistance under this title. Twenty 
per centum of the amount so reserved shall 
be allotted among the States as the Director 
shall determine. The remainder of the sums 
s50 reserved shall be allotted among the States 
as provided in subsection (b). 

(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
subsection— 

(1) one-third shall be allotted by the 
Director among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
such one-third as the number of public as- 
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sistance recipients in such State bears to the 
total number of public assistance recipients 
in all the States; 

(2) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 
one-third as the annual average number of 
persons unemployed in such State bears to 
the annual average number of persons un- 
employed in all the States; and 

(3) the remaining one-third shall be al- 
lotted by him among the States so that the 
allotment to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of 
related children under eighteen year of age 
living in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in such State bears to the number of 
related children under eighteen years of age 
living In families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in all the States. 

(c) The Director shall divide each State’s 
allotment under subsection (b) into two 
parts, one of which may be used only for 
urban community action programs, and one 
of which may be used only for rural commu- 
nity action programs. Each such part shall 
bear the same ratio to the amount allotted 
as the urban population or rural population, 
as the case may be, of the State bears to the 
population of the State, as determined on 
the basis of the best data available from the 
Bureau of the Census. 

(d) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this title 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in 
proportion to their original allotments for 
such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
which the Director estimates such State 
needs and will be able to use for such year 
for carrying out this title; and the total of 
such reductions shall be similarly reallotted 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts are not so reduced: Provided, That 
any amount originally included in that part 
of the State’s allotment reserved for use for 
urban community action programs may be 
used only for such programs when reallotted, 
and any amount originally included in that 
part of the State’s allotment originally re- 
served for rural community action programs 
may be used only for such programs when 
reallotted, Any amount reallotted to a State 
under this subsection during a year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under sub- 
section (a) for such year. 

(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “State” does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin 
Islands. 


Financial Assistance for Development of 
Community Action Programs 


Src. 322. The Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with, appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agencies, 
or combinations thereof, to pay part or all of 
the costs of development of community 
action programs. 


Fnancial Assistance for Conduct and Admin- 
istration of Community Action Programs 
Serec. 323. (a) The Director is authorized to 

make grants to, or to contract with qualified 

community action boards to pay part or all 
of the costs of community action programs 
which have been approved by him pursuant 
to this title, including the cost of carrying 

out programs which are components of a 

community action program and which are 

designed to achieve the purposes of this title 

cxcept that where the Director approves a 

program under section 303(c) he may make 

grants to, or contract with, public or private 
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(b) No grant or contract authorized under 
this title may provide for general aid to 
elementary or secondary education in any 
school or school system, or provide for any 
preschool or early-school program, whether 
or not designed to prepare educationally de- 
prived children. 

(c) In determining whether to extend as- 
sistance under this section the Director 
shall consider among other relevant factors 
the incidence of poverty within the com- 
munity and within the areas or groups to be 
affected by the specific program or programs, 
and the extent to which the applicant is in a 
position to utilize efficiently and expedi- 
tiously the assistance for which application 
is made. In determining the incidence of 
poverty the Director shall consider informa- 
tion available with respect to such factors as: 
the concentration of low-income families, 
particularly those with children; the extent 
of persistent unemployment and under em- 
ployment; the number and proportion of 
persons receiving cash or other assistance 
on a needs basis from public agencies or 
private organizations; the number of migrant 
or transient low-income. families; school 
dropout rates, military service rejection 
rates, and other evidences of low educational 
attainment; the incidence of disease, dis- 
ability, and infant mortality; housing condi- 
tions; adequacy of community facilities and 
services; and the incidence of crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 


Technical Assistance 


Sec. 324, The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide, (1) technical assistance to communi- 
tles in developing, conducting, and adminis- 
tering community action programs, and (2) 
training for specialized personnel needed to 
develop, conduct, or administer such pro- 
grams or to provide services or other assist- 
ance thereunder through grants to, or con- 
tracts with qualified community action 
boards, or, in communities not served by 
such a board, through grants to or contracts 
with public or private nonprofit agencies. 


Research, Training, and Demonstrations 


Sec. 325. The Director is authorized to con- 
duct, or to make grants to or enter into 
contracts with institutions of higher edu- 
cation or other appropriate public agencies 
or private organizations for the conduct of 
research, training, and demonstrations per- 
taining to the purposes of this title: Pro- 
vided, That no such program shall conflict 
in any way, in any area, with any existing 
community action program. Expenditures 
under this section in any fiscal year shall 
not exceed $30,000,000. 

Limitations on Federal Assistance 

Sec. 326. (a) Assistance pursuant to sec- 
tions 322 and 323 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, shall not exceed 90 per centum 
of the costs referred to in those sections, re- 
spectively, and for each fiscal year thereafter 
shall not exceed 80 per centum of such costs, 
unless the Director determines, pursuant to 
regulations adopted and promulgated by him 
establishing objective criteria for such deter- 
minations, that assistance in excess of such 
percentages is required in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title. Non-Federal contri- 
butions may be in cash or in kind, fairly 
evaluated, including but not limited to plant, 
equipment, and services. 

(b) The expenditures or contributions 
made from non-Federal sources for a com- 
munity action program or component there- 
of shall be in addition to the aggregate ex- 
penditures or contributions from non-Fed- 
eral sources which were being made for simi- 
lar purposes prior to the extension of Federal 
assistance. The requirement imposed by the 
preceding sentence shall be subject to such 
regulations as the Director may adopt and 
promulgate establishing objective criteria for 
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determinations covering ‘situations where a 
literal application of such requirement would 
result in unni hardship or otherwise 
be inconsistent with the purposes sought to 
be achieved. 


Participation of State Agencies 


Sec. 327. (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective 
participation of the States in community ac- 
tion programs including, but not limited to, 
consultation with appropriate State agencies 
on the development, conduct, and admin- 
istration of such programs. 

(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing tech- 
nical assistance to communities in develop- 
ing, conducting, and administering commu- 
nity action programs. 

(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, no contract, agreement, grant, loan, 
or other assistance shall be made with, or 
provided to, any State or local public agency 
or any private institution or organization 
for the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within a State un- 
less a plan setting forth such proposed con- 
tract, agreement, grant, loan, or other as- 
sistance has been submitted to the Gover- 
nor of the State, and such plan has not been 
disapproved by the Governor within thirty 
days of such submission, or, if so disapproved, 
has been reconsidered by the Director and 
found by him to be fully consistent with the 
provisions and in furtherance of the pur- 
poses of this title. 


Qualified Community Action Boards 


Sec. 328. The Director shall certify the 
name, and area served, by each board which 
is a community action board as defined in 
section 302 and which he finds to be com- 
petent to carry out the functions assigned 
qualified community action boards by any 
provision of this Act. 


Part D—Volunteers in Service to America 


Sec. 331. (a) The Director is authorized to 
recruit, select, train and— 

(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 
of programs combatting poverty at a State or 
local level; and 

(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign vol- 
unteers to work (A) in meeting the health, 
education, welfare, or related needs of 
Indians living on reservations, of migratory 
workers and their families, or of residents of 
the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; (B) in the care 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded under treatment at non- 
profit mental health or mental retardation 
facilities assisted in their construction or 
operation by Federal funds; and (C) in con- 
nection with programs or activities author- 
ized, supported, or of a character eligible 
for assistance under this Act. 

(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may determine, but volun- 
teers shall not be referred or assigned to 
duties or work in any State without the 
consent of the Governor. 

(c) The Director is authorized to provide 
to all volunteers during training and to vol- 
unteers assigned pursuant to subsection 
(a) (2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 per 
month, such living, travel, and leave allow- 
ances, and such housing, transportation (in- 
cluding travel to and from the place of 
training), supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
clothing, and health and dental care as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. 
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(d) (1) Each volunteer shall take and sub- 
scribe to an oath or affirmation in the form 
prescribed by section 149 of this Act, and the 
provisions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable with respect 
to such oath or affirmation; but, except as 
provided in paragraph (2) of this subsection, 
volunteers shall not be deemed to be Federal 
employees and shall not be subject to the 
provisions of laws relating to Federal em- 
ployment, including those relating to hours 
of work, rates of compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

(2) All volunteers during training and 
such volunteers as are assigned pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be 
deemed Federal employees to the same extent 
as enrollees of the Job Corps under section 
105 (b), (c), and (d) of this Act, except that 
for purposes of the computation described 
in paragraph (2)(B) of section 105(c) the 
monthly pay of a volunteer shall be deemed 
to be received under the entrance salary for 
GS-7 under the Classification Act of 1949. 


Part E—Voluntary assistance program for 
needy children 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 341. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate 
in a personal way in the war on poverty, by 
voluntarily assisting in the support of one 
or more needy children, in a program coordi- 
nated with city or county social welfare 
agencies. 

Authority To Establish Information Center 

Sec. 342. (a) In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this part, the Director is authorized 
to establish a section within the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to act as an infor- 
mation and coordination center to encourage 
voluntary assistance for deserving and needy 
children. 

(b) The Director shall appoint an admin- 
istrator whose full-time duty shall be to 
give effect to this program. 

(c) It is the intent of the Congress that 
the section established pursuant to this part 
shall act solely as an information and co- 
ordination center and that nothing in this 
part shall be construed as interfering with 
the jurisdiction of State and local welfare 
agencies with respect to programs for needy 
children. 

Part F—Office of Economic Opportunity 

Establishment of Office 

Sec. 351. (a) The Office of Economic 
Opportunity established by section 601 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is hereby 
continued as an agency of the United States. 
The Office shall be headed by a Director who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
There shall also be in the Office one Deputy 
Director and two Assistant Directors who 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
The Deputy Director and the Assistant Di- 
rectors shall perform such functions as the 
Director may from time to time prescribe. 

(b) The compensation of the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall be 
fixed by the President at a rate not in excess 
of the annual rate of compensation payable 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

(c) The compensation of the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall be fixed by the President at a rate not 
in excess of the annual rate of compensa- 
tion payable to the Deputy Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

(d) The compensation of the Assistant Di- 
rectors of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity shall be fixed by the President at a rate 
not in excess of the annual rate of compen- 
sation payable to the Assistant Secretaries of 
the Executive Departments. 
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Authority of Director 

Sec. 362. In addition to the authority con- 
ferred upon him by other sections of this 
Act, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions under this title to— 

(a) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Office to carry out its func- 
tions and, except as otherwise provided 
herein, fix their compensation in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C, 
1071 et seq.), except that, of the personnel 
so appointed, not more than one in every one 
hundred and fifty shall be in grade 16, 17, or 
18 of the General Schedule of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949; 

(b) employ experts and consultants or or- 
ganizations thereof as authorized by section 
15 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compensate individuals 
so employed at rates not in excess of $100 
per diem, including travel time, and allow 
them, while away from their homes or regu- 
lar places of business, travel expenses (in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence) as 
authorized by section 5 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently, while so em- 
ployed: Provided, however, That contracts 
for such employment may be renewed 
annually; 

(c) appoint, with regard to the civil sery- 
ice laws, one or more advisory committees 
composed of such private citizens and of- 
ficials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise 
him with respect to his functions under 
this Act; and members of such committees, 
other than those regularly employed by the 
Federal Government, while attending meet- 
ings of such committees or otherwise serv- 
ing at the request of the Director, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation and travel 
expenses as provided in subsection (b) with 
respect to experts and consultants; 

(d) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this title and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this title and authorize 
the redelegation thereof; 

(e) utilize, with their consent, the serv- 
ices and facilities of Federal agencies with- 
out reimbursement, and, with the consent of 
any State or a political subdivision of a 
State, accept and utilize the services and 
facilities of the agencies of such State or 
subdivision without reimbursement; 

(f) accept in the name of the Office, and 
employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money, or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise; 

(g) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Status (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ); 

(h) disseminate, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154 of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate to public 
agencies, private organizations, and the gen- 
eral public; 

(i) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed; 

(j) collect or compromise all obligations to 
or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such time 
as such obligations may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

(k) expend, without regard to the pro- 
visions of any other law or regulation, funds 
made available for purposes of this title (1) . 
for printing and binding and (2) for rent of 
buildings and space in buildings and for 
repair, alteration, and improvement of 
buildings and space in buildings rented by 
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him; but the Director shall not utilize the 
authority contained in this clause (A) except 
when necessary in order to obtain an item, 
service, or facility, which is required in the 
proper administration of this title, and 
which otherwise could not be obtained, or 
could not be obtained in the quantity or 
quality needed, or at the time, in the form, 
or under the conditions in which, it is needed, 
and (B) prior to having given written noti- 
fication to the Administrator of General 
Services (if the exercise of such authority 
would affect an activity which otherwise 
would be under the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration) or the Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Printing (if 
the exercise of such authority would affect an 
activity which otherwise would be under the 
jurisdiction of such Committee) of his 
intention to exercise such authority, the item, 
service, or facility with respect to which such 
authority is proposed to be exercised, and 
the reasons and justifications for the exercise 
of such authority; and 

(1) establish such policies, standards, cri- 
teria, and procedures, prescribe such rules 
and regulations, enter into such contracts and 
agreements with public agencies and private 
organizations and persons, make such pay- 
ments (in lump sum or installments, and 
in advance or by way of reimbursement, and 
in the case of grants, with necessary adjust- 
ments on account of overpayments or under- 
payments), and generally perform such func- 
tions and take such steps as he may deem to 
be necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
provisions of this title. 


Information Center 


Sec. 363. In order to insure that all Fed- 
eral programs related to the purposes of this 
title are utilized to the maximum extent 
possible, and to insure that information con- 
cerning such programs and other relevant in- 
formation is readily available in one place to 
public officials and other interested persons, 
the Director is authorized as he deems appro- 
priate to collect, prepare, analyze, correlate, 
and distribute such information, either free 
of charge or by sale at cost (any funds so re- 
ceived to be deposited to the Director’s ac- 
count as an offset to such cost), and make 
arrangements and pay for any printing and 
binding without regard to the provisions of 
any other law or regulation. 


Part G—State bonus community action 
program 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 371. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide assistance to the States to enable 
them to join as partners with the Federal 
Government in programs carried out under 
this title. 

Allotments to States 

Sec. 372. (a) From the sums available to 
carry out this part for a fiscal year, the Di- 
rector shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
being allotted as the amount allotted such 
State under section 321 (other than subsec- 
tion (d) thereof) bears to the amount allot- 
ted all the States under such section for such 
fiscal year. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this 
part shall be available for reallotment from 
time to time, on such dates during such year 
as the Director may fix, to other States in 
proportion to their original allotments for 
such year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum 
which the Director estimates such State 
heeds and will be able to use for stich year for 
carrying out this part; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallotted among 
the States whose proportionate amounts are 
not so reduced. 


State Plans 


Sec. 373. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive a grant under this part shall submit 
to the Director a State plan which— 

(1) provides for the creation of a State 
office of economic opportunity (hereinafter 
referred to as the “State agency“) which 
shall be the sole State agency responsible for 
carrying out the State plan; 

(2) provides that in formulating its pro- 
gram to be carried out under this part, pri- 
ority shall be given programs to meet the 
special needs of the State; 

(3) provides for carrying out, or supple- 
menting the financing of, community action 
programs which are eligible for assistance 
under other parts of this title, but are not 
being, or are being inadequately, assisted 
thereunder; 

(4) provides for the establishment of a 
commission in the State to make a study 
to determine means by which programs car- 
ried on under this title may be effectively 
coordinated with other local, State, and Fed- 
eral programs, and to report its recommenda- 
tions to the State agency within one year; 

(5) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Director, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Director to perform his duties under this 
part and will keep such records and afford 
such access thereto as the Director finds nec- 
essary to assure the correctness and verifica- 
tion of such reports; 

(6) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this part; 

(7) provides for the establishment of a 
program to insure that salaries of profession- 
al staff personnel shall be reasonable with 
due consideration of salary incomes of said 
individuals in previous employment. 

(b) The Director may approve any State 
plan which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a), but he shall not finally disap- 
prove any State plan submitted under this 
part, or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the State agency reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

Payments 

Sec. 374. (a) The Director shall pay to 
each State which has a plan approved under 
this part, from its allotment under section 
372, an amount equal to the expenditures of 
the State in carrying out such plan. Such 
payments shall be made in advance on the 
basis of estimates by the Director; and may 
be made in such installments as the Director 
may determine, after making appropriate ad- 
justments to take account of previously 
made overpayments or underpayments. 

(b) The Federal share for each State shall 
be 50 per centum, except that with respect to 
expenditures on account of the, State com- 
mission provided for in section 373(a) (4), 
the Federal share shall be 90 per centum, 
Operation of State Plans; Hearings and Ju- 

dicial Review 

Src. 375. (a) Whenever the Director, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the State agency administering a 
State plan approved under this part, finds 
that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 


‘sions of section 373, or 


(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, the Director shall 
notify such State agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
this part (or in his discretion, that further 
payments to the State will be limited to pro- 
grams under or portions of the State plan 
not affected by such failure), until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, 
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no further payments may be made to such 
State under this part (or payments shall be 
limited to programs under or portions of the 
State plan not affected by such failure). 

(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a final 
action of the Director under section 373 or 
subsection (a) of this section may appeal to 
the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located, by filing 
a petition with such court within sixty days 
after such final action. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Director, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. 
The Director thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the fil- 
ing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the 
Director or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Director may 
modify or set aside his order. The findings 
of the Director as to the facts, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Director to take 
further evidence, and the Director may 
thereupon make new or modified findings of 
fact and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the 
further proceedings. Such new or modified 
findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any action of the 
Director shall be final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in 
section 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless so specifi- 
cally ordered by the court, operate as a stay 
of the Director’s action. 


Part E—Authorizatious of appropriations 


Sec. 381. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title (other than parts 
D and G thereof) there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $600,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. For 
the purpose of carrying out part D of this 
title there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $25,000,000 for such 
fiscal year; and for the purpose of carrying 
out part G of this title there is hereby 
authorized to be appropirated the sum of 
$100,000,000 for such fiscal year. For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such sums 
may be appropriated as to the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law. 

TITLE IV—PRESCHOOL, EARLY SCHOOL AND OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN OF 
LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 

Amendment to Title II of Public Law 874 
Sec. 401. Title II of the Act of September 

80, 1950, is amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following: 

“Special Bonus Grants; Preference for Pre- 

School and Early School Programs 

“Sec. 213. (a) The Commissioner shall, in 
carrying out his duties under this title, re- 
quire that preference over grants for all other 
programs shall be given to grants for carry- 
ing out preschool and early-school programs 


‘designed to prepare educationally deprived 


children, aged three through seven, in areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families to undertake’ success- 
fully the regular elementary school Pi 

“(b) Each local educational agency shall 
be eligible to receive a special bonus grant 
under this section in any fiscal year if (1) it 
received a basic grant for the preceding fiscal 
year, and (2) more than 65 per centum of 
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the funds expended in carrying out the pro- 
grams provided for in the application sub- 
mitted under section 205 were expended for 
carrying out preschool and early-school pro- 
grams designed to prepare educationally de- 
prived children, aged three through seven, 
in areas having high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families to success- 
fully undertake the regular elementary school 
program. 

“(b) The amount of a grant under this 
section shall be equal to the amount by which 
the expenditures for such preschool and 
early-school programs exceeded 65 per cen- 
tum of the amount expended in carrying out 
the programs provided for in such applica- 
tion, 

“(c) If the sums appropriated or made 
available to carry out this section for a fiscal 
year are not sufficient to pay in full the total 
amount which all local educational agen- 
cies are eligible to receive under this title 
for such fiscal year, such amounts shall be 
reduced ratably: Provided, That in no event 
shall the aggregate grants under this section 
for a fiscal year exceed $100,000,000.” 

TITLE V—ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
Statement of purpose 

Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
assist the States to develop programs of func- 
tional instruction in the English language 
and mathematics for individuals who have 
reached the age of eighteen, but whose de- 
ficiencies in these subjects are such that they 
are prevented from obtaining permanent em- 
ployment, commensurate with their real abil- 
ity, or entrance into other education or train- 
ing programs; and to promote new ap- 
proaches to the special needs of those who 
have poor employment possibilities because 
of such factors as inadequate education, lack 
of motivation, poor attitude or appearance, 
and other significant disabilities related to 
their derivation in poverty; and to, wherever 
appropriate, provide a new type of special- 
ized, functionally oriented basic education 
through the use of nonprofessional, non- 
certified personnel teaching limited curric- 
ulums as prescribed by the State. 


Establishment of Adult Basic Education 
Program 

Sec. 502. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title there is hereby established an 
Adult Basic Education Program in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to be carried out in coordination with other 
programs under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Education (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the Commissioner“). 

Grants to States 

Sec. 503. (a) From the sums appropriated 
or allocated to carry out this title, the Com- 
missioner shall make grants to States which 
have State plans approved by him under 
this section. 

(b) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
used, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner, to— i 

(1) make grants to qualified community 
action boards, or where a community is not 
served by such a board, to a local educa- 
tional agency, to assist in establishment of 
pilot projects by local educational agencies, 
and private school agencies, relating to in- 
struction in public schools, or other facili- 
ties used for the purpose by such agencies, 
of individuals described in section 501, to 
(A) demonstrate, test, or develop modifica- 
tions, or adaptations in light of local needs, 
of special materials or methods for instruc- 
tion of such individuals, (B) stimulate the 
development of local educational agency 
programs, and private school agency pro- 
grams, for instruction of such individuals in 
such schools or other facilities, and (C) ac- 
quire additional information concerning the 
materials or methods needed for an effec- 
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tive program for raising adult basic educa- 
tional skills; © 

(2) assist in meeting the cost of local edu- 
cational agency programs, and private school 
agency programs, for instruction of such in- 
dividuals in such schools or other facilities; 
and 

(3) assist in development or improvement 
of technical or supervisory services by the 
State educational agency relating to adult 
basic education programs. 

State Plans 

Sec. 504. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove for purposes of this title the plan of a 
State which— 

(1) provides for administration thereof 
by the State educational agency; 

(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Commissioner 
finds necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this title (including such funds paid 
by the State to qualified community action 
boards, private, nonprofit agencies, and local 
educational agencies) ; 

(4) provides for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and 
the State health authority looking toward 
provision of such health information and 
services for individuals described in section 
501 as may be available from such agencies 
and as may reasonably be necessary to enable 
them to benefit from the instruction pro- 
vided under programs conducted pursuant to 
grants under this title; and 

(5) sets forth a program for use, in ac- 
cordance with section 503(b), of grants 
under this title which affords assurance of 
substantial progress, within a reasonable 
period and with respect to all segments of 
the population and all areas of the State, 
toward elimination of the inability of adults 
to read and write English and conduct 
elementary arithmetic computations, and to- 
ward substantially raising the level of edu- 
cation of individuals described in section 
501; and 

(6) provides for maximum utilization of 
nonprofessional, noncertifled teachers of 
limited curriculums, as prescribed by the 
State, of a functional, as distinguished from 
academic, nature. 

(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this title, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing. 

Allotments 

Sec. 505. (a) From the sums allocated for 
grants to States under section 503 for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall reserve 
such amount, but not in excess of 2 per 
centum thereof, as he may determine, and 
shall allot such amount among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands according to their respective needs 
for assistance under this title. The re- 
mainder of the sums so allocated for a fiscal 
year shall be allotted by the Commissioner on 
the basis of the relative number of indi- 
viduals in each State who have attained age 
eighteen and who have completed not more 
than five grades of school or have not 
achieved an equivalent level of education, as 
determined by the Commissioner on the basis 
of the best and most recent information 
available to him, including any relevant data 
furnished to him by the Department of Com- 
merce. The amount allotted to any State 
under the preceding sentence for any fiscal 
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year which is less than $50,000 shall be in- 
creased to that amount, the total thereby re- 
quired being derived by proportionately re- 
ducing the amount allotted to each of the 
remaining States under the preceding sen- 
tence, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to prevent the allotment of any 
of such remaining States from being thereby 
reduced to less than $50,000. For the pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term “State” 
shall not include Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is avail- 
able, for carrying out the State plan (if any) 
approved under this title shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during such period as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum which the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such period for carrying out its 
State plan approved under this title; and the 
total of such reductions shall be similarly 
reallocated among the States whose propor- 
tionate amounts are not so reduced. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under this sub- 
section during a year shall be deemed part 
of its allotment under subsection (a) for 
such year. 

Payments 

Sec. 506. (a) From a State’s allotment 
available for the purpose, the Federal share 
of expenditures, under its State plan, for 
the purpose set forth in section 503(b) shall 
be paid to such State. Such payments shall 
be made in advance on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Commissioner; and may be 
made in such installments as the Commis- 
sioner may determine, after making appro- 
priate adjustments to take account of pre- 
viously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments; except that no such payments shall 
be made for any fiscal year unless the Com- 
missioner finds that the amount available 
for expenditures for adult basic educational 
programs and services from State sources for 
such year will be not less than the amount 
expended for such purposes from such 
sources during the preceding fiscal year. 

(b) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 504(a) and in which 
the State educational agency is not author- 
ized by law to make grants to a community 
action board or a private nonprofit agency 
as provided for in section 503(b), the Com- 
missioner shall arrange for making grants 
to such board or agency on an equitable 
basis from the State’s allotment under sec- 
tion 505. 

(c) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, the Federal share for each State shall 
be 90 per centum, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year shall be 80 per centum. 


Operation of State Plans; Hearings and Ju- 
dicial Review 

Sec. 507. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency ad- 
ministering a State plan approved under 
this title, finds that— 

(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 504, or 

(2) in the administration of the plan there 
is a failure to comply substantially with any 
such provision, the Commissioner shall noti- 
fy such State agency that no further pay- 
ments will be made to the State under this 
part (or in his discretion, that further pay- 
ments to the State will be limited to pro- 
grams under or portions of the State plan 
not affected by such failure), until he is 
satisfied that there will no longer be any 
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failure to comply. Until he is so satisfied, 
no further payments may be made to such 
State under this part (or payments shall 
be limited to programs under or portions of 
the State plan not affected by such failure). 

(b) A State educational agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under section 504 or subsection (a) of this 
section may appeal to the United States 
court of appeals for the circuit in which the 
State is located, by filing a petition with 
such court within sixty days after such final 
action. A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Commissioner, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Com- 
missioner or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Commissioner 
may modify or set aside his order. The 
findings of the Commissioner as to the 
facts, if supported by substantial evidence, 
shall be conclusive, but the court, for 
good cause shown, may remand the case 
to the Commissioner to take further evi- 
dence, and the Commissioner may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action, and shall 
file in the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The judg- 
ment of the court affirming or setting aside, 
in whole or in part, any action of the Com- 
missioner shall be final, subject to review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
The commencement or proceedings under this 
subsection shall not, unless so specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of the 
Commissioner's action. 

Teacher Training Projects 

Sec. 608. The Commissioner shall allocate 
funds from graduate and teacher training 
programs assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the National Defense Education 
Act and other applicable provisions of law 
to make grants to colleges and universities, 
State or local educational agencies, or other 
appropriate public or private nonprofit agen- 
cies or organizations to provide training to 
persons engaged or preparing to engage as 
instructors for individuals described in sec- 
tion 501, with such stipends and allowances, 
if any (including traveling and subsistence 
expenses), for persons undergoing such 
training and their dependents as the Com- 
missioner may be or pursuant to regulation 
determine. 

Small Neighborhood Programs 

Sec, 509. In carrying out this title, special 
consideration shall be given to the support 
of small neighborhood programs adapted to 
the customs and practices of the residents 
that normally produce resistance to par- 
ticipation in more formal programs of adult 
basic education. 


Miscellaneous 


Sec. 810. For purposes of this title 
(1) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or Officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools, or if different, the 
agency or Officer primarily responsible for 
supervision of adult basic education in pub- 
lic schools whichever may be designated by 
the Governor or by State law, or, if there is 
no such agency or officer, an agency or officer 
designated by the Governor or by State law; 
(2) The term “local education agency” 
means a board of education or other legally 
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constituted local school authority having 
administrative control and direction of pub- 
lic elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State, except that if there 
is a separate board or other legally consti- 
tuted local authority having administrative 
control and direction of adult basic educa- 
tion in public schools therein, it means such 
other board or authority; 

(3) The term “private school agency” 
means an association or corporation operat- 
ing or conducting programs of adult basic 
education, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures or may lawfully incur to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or individ- 
ual. 

Authorization of Appropriations 


Src. 511. The Commission shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this title, there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
such sums may be appropriated as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE VI—RURAL LOANS AND MIGRANT PROGRAMS 
Statement of Purpose 


Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide a separate program of specialized 
assistance to residents of rural areas relying 
substantially on agricultural pursuits for 
income, who show promise of maintaining 
their livelihood in agriculture, or, with the 
liberalized benefits provided herein, show 
promise of ability to supplement their in- 
come or maintain or support themselves in 
nonagricultural enterprises. 


Part A 


Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
Secretary“) is authorized, acting through 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, to make 
loans having a maximum maturity of 15 
years and in amounts not exceeding $3,500 
outstanding at any one time to any low- 
income rural family where, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, such loans have a reason- 
able possibility of effecting a permanent in- 
crease in the income of such families by 
assisting or permitting them to— 

(1) acquire or improve real estate or re- 
duce encumbrances or erect improvements 
thereon, 

(2) operate or improve the operation of 
farms not larger than family sized, including 
but not limited to the purchase of feed, seed, 
fertilizer, livestock, poultry, and equipment, 
or 

(3) participate in cooperative associa- 
tions; and/or to finance nonagricultural en- 
terprises which will enable such families to 
supplement their income. 

(b) Loans under this section shall be 
made only if the family is not qualified to 
obtain such funds by loan under other Fed- 
eral programs. 

(c) In carrying out this part in areas 
served by qualified community action boards, 
the Secretary shall utilize the services of 
such boards in developing programs under 
this part. 

Cooperative Associations 

Sec. 603. The is authorized to 
make loans to local cooperative associations 
furnishing essential processing, purchasing, 
or marketing services, supplies, or facilities 
predominantly to low-income rural families. 

Limitations of Assistance 


Sec. 604. No financial or other assistance 
shall be provided under this part unless the 
Secretary determines that— 

(a) the providing of such assistance will 
Ae A ad further the purposes of this part, 
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(b) in the case of assistance provided pur- 
suant to section 603, the applicant is fulfill- 
ing or will fulfill a need for services, facilities, 
or activities which is not otherwise being 
met. 

Loan Terms and Conditions 


Sec. 605. Loans pursuant to sections 602 
and 603 shall have such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary shall determine, sub- 
ject to the following limitations: 

(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) The credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs: 

(c) The amount of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is made; 

(d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Treasury may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes; 

(e) With respect to loans made pursuant 
to section 603, the loan is repayable within 
not more than thirty years; and 

(f) No financial or other assistance shall 
be provided under this part to, or in con- 
nection with, any corporation or cooperative 
organization for the production of agricul- 
tural commodities or for manufacturing pur- 
poses: Provided, That packing, canning, 
cooking, freezing, or other processing used in 
preparing or marketing edible farm products, 
including dairy products, shall not be re- 
garded as manufacturing merely by reason 
of the fact. that it results in the creation of 
a new or different substance. 


Part B 


Assistance for Migrant, and Other Seasonally 
Employed, Agricultural Employees and 
Their Families 

. Szc. 611. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to develop and implement programs of loans, 
loan guarantees, and grants to assist State 
and local agencies; private nonprofit insti- 
tutions, and cooperatives in establishing, 
administering, and operating programs which 
aid migratory workers and seasonal farm 
laborers and their families, by bettering or 
helping them to better their present living 
conditions and providing programs which 
develop individual skills for permanent em- 
ployment as well as developing permanent 
employment possibilities. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part to States to encour- 
age them to develop a program, coordinated 
through regional arrangements or State 
compacts, to provide minimum standards 
of housing, sanitation, education, transpor- 
tation, and other environmental conditions. 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part for special programs 
(1) that will operate on mobile basis, fol- 
lowing a migrant community through its en- 
tire seasonal flow, or (2) that provide re- 
turn transportation and other appropriate 
assistance for migrants employed in seasonal 
operations who remain in an area after 
termination of their seasonal employment 
with the expectations of permanent employ- 
ment, but are thereafter terminated from 
such employment. 

(d) From the sums appropriated or allo- 
cated to carry out this part, the Secretary 
may reserve up to $1,000,000 to be used to 
conduct a study of methods of decasualizing 
the labor market, including, but not limited 
to, studies of the migrant labor streams and 
alternate occupations for migrants which will 
effect considerable reductives in the distance 
traveled by the worker, of training programs 
to adapt the worker to mechanized agricul- 
tural processes, and of training programs to 
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prepare workers for complete removal from 
the migrant stream. 


Part C 
Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 621. The Secretary shall carry out the 
program provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated the sum of $55,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such 
sums may be appropriated as the Congress 
may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE VII—SPECIAL SMALL BUSINESS LOANS AND 
INCENTIVES 


Statement of Purpose 


Src. 701. It is the purpose of this title to 
supplement the Human Investment Act of 
1966 by assisting in the establishment, con- 
tinuation, expansion, and strengthening of 
small business concerns owned by individ- 
uals who qualify under poverty standards set 
by the Director, and to assist in the estab- 
lishment, or expansion of small business 
concerns which, by the nature of their busi- 
ness, hold substantial and continuing promise 
of employing substantial numbers of individ- 
uals with inadequate backgrounds of educa- 
tional experience or skills. 


Loans, Participations, and Guaranties 


Sec. 702. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the Administrator“) is 
authorized to make, participate (on an im- 
mediate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repay- 
able in not more than fifteen years, to any 
small business concern (as defined in section 
3 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632) 
and regulations issued thereunder), or to any 
qualified person seeking to establish such a 
concern, when he determines that such loans 
will assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this title, with particular emphasis on em- 
ployment of the long-term unemployed: Pro- 
vided, however, That no such loans shall be 
made, participated in, or guaranteed if the 
total of such Federal assistance to a single 
borrower outstanding at any one time would 
exceed $25,000, The Administrator may defer 
payments on the principal of such loans for 
a grace period and use such other methods as 
he deems necessary and appropriate to assure 
the successful establishment and operation 
of such concern. The Administrator shall 
encourage, as far as possible, the participa- 
tion of the private business community in 
the program of assistance to such concerns, 


Coordination With Community Action 
Programs 

Sec. 703. No financial assistance shall be 
provided under section 702 in any community 
for which the Director has approved a com- 
munity action program pursuant to title III 
of this Act unless such financial assistance is 
determined by him to be consistent with 
such program. 

Loan Terms and Conditions 

Src. 704. Loans made pursuant to section 
702 (including immediate participation in 
and guaranties of such loans) shall have such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
shall determine, subject to the following lim- 
itations: 

(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(b) The financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from 
private sources or other Federal, State, or 
local programs; 

(e) The amount Of the loan, together with 
other funds available, is adequate to assure 
completion of the project or achievement of 
the purposes for which the loan is madé; 

(d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
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retary of the Treasury, into con- 
sideration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Administrator may determine to 
be consistent with its purposes; Provided, 
however, That the rate of interest charged on 
loans made in redevelopment areas desig- 
nated under the Area Redevelopment Act (42 
U.S.C. 2501 et seq.) shall not exceed the rate 
currently applicable to new loans made under 
section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C. 2505); and 

(e) Fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

Limitation on Financial Assistance 


Sec. 705. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this title where the Ad- 
ministrator determines that the assistance 
will be used in rélocating establishments from 
one area to another or in financing sub- 
contractors to enable them to undertake work 
theretofore performed in another area by 
other subcontractors or contractors. 


Authorization of Appropriations 


Sec. 706. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $12,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
such sums may be appropriated as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 

TITLE VII- wok EXPERIENCE 
Statement of Purpose 

Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title to 
train and equip individuals inured to the per- 
petual cycle of public assistance and welfare 
to become self-supporting and capable of 
sustaining their families. In carrying out 
this purpose the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall have exclusive Federal 
authority and shall utilize and coordinate the 
facilities and programs available at State and 
local levels, including to the extent possible, 
those in the private and voluntary sector. 
The Secretary shall give special emphasis to 
equipping individuals with the motivation, 
discipline, and training necessary to hold 
permanent jobs in private, profitmaking 
enterprises. 

Sec. 802. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the Secretary“) shall determine eligibility 
for programs under this title with due con- 
sideration to meeting the following criteria: 

(a) Training offered to participants shall 
be constructive from the standpoint of up- 
grading the employability of individuals; 

(b) Eligibility for public assistance of in- 
dividuals and families shall continue without 
diminution during periods of participation; 

(e) Participants may engage in gainful em- 
ployment without pay from their employers 
for limited periods up to a maximum of two 
years: Provided, That the Secretary shall de- 
termine that they are not being exploited as 
a source of free labor; 

(d) Participants employed under this title 
shall not displace or adversely affect regular 
employees (including substitute workers) or 
additional workers who would otherwise be 
hired by employers participating in the pro- 
gram; 


(e) Employment by private, profitmaking 
enterprises, or public or private nonprofit 
agencies, shall be approved by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary determines that there is 
a reasonable chance that the employer will 
hire the individual participant upon success- 
ful completion of the agreed upon training; 

(f) All participants in the program shall 
be provided basic education as an integral 
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part of their training if they have need for 
such education; 

(g) To the extent possible, the Secretary 
shall utilize all existing Federal, State, local, 
and private programs to provide training and 
education to participants; 

(h) In the event there is no existing pro- 
gram of education or training available to 
participants, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants or contracts to provide such 
programs of assistance; 

(i) In determining eligibility under this 
title, special emphasis shall be given to in- 
dividuals with less than eight years of formal 
schooling who lack the background for effec- 
tive performance as employees and citizens. 


Payments for Experimental, Pilot, and Dem- 
onstration Projects 


Sec. 803, In order to stimulate the adoption 
of programs designed to help unemployed 
fathers and other needy persons to secure 
and retain employment or to attain or re- 
tain capability for self-support or personal 
independence, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is authorized to use 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
this title to make payments for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects under sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act (42 U.S.C. 
1315), subject to the limitations contained 
in section 409 (a) (1)-—(6), inclusive, of such 
Act (42 U.S.C. 609 (a) (1)-(6)), in addition 
to the sums otherwise available pursuant 
there. Workers in farm families with less 
than $1,200 net family income shall be con- 
sidered unemployed for the purposes of this 
title. The costs of such projects to the 
United States shall, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of such Act, be met entirely from 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 


Authorization of Applications 


Sec. 804. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall carry out the pro- 
grams provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $200,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 


TITLE IX—-AUTOMATING THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


Sec. 901. Section 103 of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1962 (Public 
Law 87-415), as amended is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary of Labor is di- 
rected, using every appropriate facility, to 
develop, compile, and make available infor- 
mation regarding skill requirements, occu- 
pational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, and employment 
trends on a National, State, area, or other 
appropriate basis which shall be used in the 
educational, training, counseling, and place- 
ment activities performed under this Act. 
In the administration of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall give the highest priority to per- 
forming the duties prescribed by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section with particular 
emphasis on identifying and publishing those 
occupations, skills, industries and geographic 
areas in which the supply of qualified work- 
ers is insufficient to meet existing and fore- 
seeable future needs. The sum of $50,000,000 
is hereby authorized, to be appropriated for 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
this subsection. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor is further 
directed to develop and establish in the 
United States Employment Service a pro- 
gram for matching the qualifications of job 
applicants with employer requirements on a 
local, interarea, and nationwide basis. Such 
program shall be designed to provide a quick 
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and direct means of communication among 
local offices of the Service in the interarea 
and nationwide referral, recruiting, and 
placement of unemployed and underemployed 
workers, and the referral of workers to in- 
dustries which need them wherever located 
throughout the Nation. In the development 
of such program, the Service shall establish 
a network utilizing electronic data processing 
and telecommunication systems for the 
storage, retrieval, and communication of job 
and worker information. The sum of $20,- 
000,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this subsection.” 

Sec. 902. Section 104 of said Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 104. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as are appropriate pertaining 
to manpower requirements, resources, use, 
and training; and the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress within sixty days after 
the beginning of each regular session (com- 
mencing with the year 1967) a report per- 
taining to manpower requirements, resources, 
utilization, and training. Such reports shall 
contain a specific and detailed account of the 
administration, utilization, and operation of 
the functions and activities prescribed by 
section 103 of this Act.” 


TITLE X—-ADMINISTRATION AND 
COORDINATION 


Repealers; Effective Dates 


Sec. 1001. (a) The Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed, effective June 
30, 1966. 

(b) This Act shall become effective June 
80, 1966. 

(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), dur- 
ing the period between June 30, 1966, and 
January 1, 1967, the authority granted under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 may 
continue to be utilized to the extent neces- 
sary to permit the orderly transformation of 
programs being carried on under that Act 
into programs to be carried on under this 
Act. The authority to carry on a program 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
until January 1, 1967, shall be exercised by 
the officer charged with carrying out a simi- 
lar program under this Act. 


Economic Opportunity Council 


Src. 1002. (a) There is hereby established 
an Economic Opportunity Council, which 
shall meet at least quarterly to consult and 
devise methods to insure that antipoverty 
efforts conducted by all segments of the Fed- 
eral Government are coordinated. 

(b) The Council shall include the Direc- 
tor, who shall be Chairman, the Secretary of 
Defense, the Attorney General, the Secretary 
of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Housing and Urban Development, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, the Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the Director of Selective 
Service, and each other agency who has pri- 
mary responsibility for a program being car- 
ried out under this Act. 

Labor Standards 

Src. 1003. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating of projects, 
buildings and works which are federally as- 
sisted under this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor in accordance with 
the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended (40 U.S.C. 
276a—276a-—5). The Secretary of Labor shall 
have, with respect to such labor standards, 
the authority and functions set forth in Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 14 of 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 133—133z— 
15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, 
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as amended (48 Stat. 948, as amended; 40 
U.S.C. 276(c)). 
Reports 

Sec. 1004. Not later than one hundred and 
twenty days after the close of each fiscal 
year, each officer charged with carrying out a 
program under this Act shall prepare and 
submit to the President for transmission to 
the Congress a full and complete report on 
the program he carries out for such fiscal 
year. 

Definitions 

Src. 1005. As used in this Act: 

(a) The term “State” means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands, and for purposes of title I 
and part A of title III such term includes the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 
the term “United States“, when used in a 
geographical sense, includes the foregoing 
and all other places, continental or insular, 
including the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

(b) The term agency“, unless the context 
requires otherwise, means department, 
agency, or other component of a Federal, 
State, or local governmental entity. 

(c) The term “family”, in the case of a 
Job Corps enrollee, means— 

(1) the spouse or child of an enrollee, and 

(2) any other relative who draws substan- 
tial support from the enrollee. 


Preference to Community Action Programs 


Sec. 1006. To the extent feasible and con- 
sistent with the provisions of law governing 
any Federal program and with the purposes 
of this Act, the head of each Federal agency 
administering any Federal program is di- 
rected to give preference for any application 
for assistance or benefits which is made 
pursuant to or in connection with a com- 
munity action program approved pursuant 
to title III of this Act. 


Political Discrimination; Political Activity 


Sec. 1007. (a) No officer or employee in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall make any inquiry concerning the 
political affiliation or belief of any person 
whose compensation is paid, in whole or in 
part, from sums appropriated to carry out 
this Act. All disclosures concerning such 
matters shall be ignored, except as to such 
membership in political parties or organiza- 
tions as constitutes by law a disqualification 
for Government employment. No discrimi- 
nation shall be exercised, threatened, or 
promised by any person in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government against or 
in favor of any person whose compensation 
is paid, in whole or in part, from sums ap- 
propriated to carry out this Act because of 
his political affiliations or beliefs, except as 
may be specifically authorized or required by 
law. 

(b) No person whose compensation is paid, 
in whole or in part, from sums appropriated 
to.carry out this Act shall take an active part 
in political management or in political cam- 
paigns, and no such officer or employee shall 
use his official authority or influence for the 
purpose of interfering with an election or af- 
fecting the result thereof, All such persons 
shall retain the right to vote as they may 
choose and to express, in their private ca- 
pacities, their opinions on all political sub- 
jects and candidates. This section shall not 
apply to officers or employees of the United 
States. 

(c) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any person 
has violated subsection (b), it shall, after 
giving due notice and opportunity for ex- 
planation to the person concern, certify the 
facts to the Director with specific instruc- 
tions as to discipline or dismissal or other 
corrective action. 
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Limitation of Staff Salaries 


Sec. 1008. No person whose compensation 
exceeds $6,000 per annum and is paid, in 
whole or in part from sums appropriated to 
carry out this Act shall be employed at a 
rate of compensation which exceeds by more 
than 20 per centum the salary which he 
was receiving in his immediately preceding 
employment, but the head of the agency who 
is charged by this Act with the administra- 
tion of the program in which he is employed 
may grant exceptions for specific cases. 

Prohibition of Federal Control 

Sec. 1009. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorized any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, super- 
vision, or control over the curriculum, pro- 
gram of instruction, administration, or per- 
sonnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 


TITLE XI—TREATMENT OF INCOME FOR CERTAIN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 
Public Assistance 

Sec. 1101. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, a State plan approved 
under any such title shall provide that— 

(1) the first $85 plus one-half of the excess 
over $85 of payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under title I, I, or III of this Act or any pro- 
gram assisted under such title shall not be 
regarded (A) as income or resources of such 
person in determining his need under such 
approved State plan, or (B) as income re- 
sources of any other individual in determin- 
ing the need of such other individual under 
such approved State plan; 

(2) no payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under such title or any such program shall be 
regarded as income or resources of any other 
individual in determining the need of such 
other individual under such approved State 
plan except to the extent made available to 
or ny the benefit of such other individual; 
an 

(3) no grant made to any family under 
title VI of this Act shall be regarded as in- 
come or resources of such family in 
determining the need of any member thereof 
under such approved State plan. 


Mr. QUIE (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that further reading of the amendment 
be dispensed with and that it be consid- 
ered as read and printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of. the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15111) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty 
had come to no resolution thereon, 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 days to revise and extend 
their remarks in the general debate on 
the amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, which has just been conclud- 
ed, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flo- 
rida? 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I should like to reiterate what 
I said to the gentleman last night. I 
hope under the circumstances, since we 
came in early today and will come in 
early tomorrow, there will be no indica- 
tion or effort on the part of the commit- 
tee to foreclose debate at any given time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I reiterate my answer 
of yesterday today. I would hope we 
could move expeditiously through the de- 
bate without any curtailment of debate. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw by reservation. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Speak- 
er, reserving the right to object, I 
have observed that in spite of all our 
efforts to get to the large number of 
amendments, there have been nine quo- 
rum calls in the past 3 days. I hope that 
the gentleman on the other side will 
recognize where they have come from 
and keep that in mind when they hold 
us down on time. We have tried very 
hard. I hope they are not suggesting 
we have been trying to delay this. 

‘ Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
ion. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, further 
reserving the right to object, may I say 
to the gentleman that this afternoon I 
took the time to count the membership 
on the floor of the House. Although we 
do not make a quorum call on a percent- 
age basis, the gentleman might be in- 
formed that the attendance was as poor 
on that side as it was over here. 

I withdraw my reservation, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I would say to 
the gentleman that a quorum call can 
only be made when there are fewer than 
100 Members on the floor. 

We are considering major legislation 
which involves many people in this coun- 
try who are supposedly to benefit, as well 
as the taxpayers. I believe the least 
that can be asked is that there be 100 
Members of Congress here to listen to 
the debate. 

Many of us have done a lot of work on 
this program, and spent a lot of our 
time and of our own money investigat- 
ing, trying to improve it. 

I might say that the only quorum call 
which was called by a member of the 
committee on this side was called by me, 
when the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quiz] went into the well. The gen- 
tleman has done a great deal of work 
on this, and there was a scattering of 
Members present. The -Members of 
Congress, we feel, should hear what the 
gentleman has to say. 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. ; 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


CONDITIONS IN ORTHOPEDIC 
WARD, U.S. NAVAL HOSPITAL IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY or Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a deep feeling of re- 
gret, but also with a strong sense of 
obligation to brave young Americans who 
are fighting for the cause of freedom in 
Vietnam, that I address myself to my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives today. 

I regret having to make this report be- 
cause I deeply regret that the conditions 
which prompt my report are so alarm- 
ing that I must bring them to your at- 
tention immediately. I refer, Mr. 
Speaker, to the hopelessly inadequate 
staff of the orthopedic ward at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital in Philadelphia where 
seriously wounded Americans, veterans 
of Vietnam, are awaiting care. 

I visited the orthopedic ward at the 
Naval Hospital in Philadelphia yester- 
day. I found that in this ward, where 
many of the most seriously injured of our 
Vietnam casualties are receiving care, 
there is a desperate need for additional 
nurses, medical corpsmen and, especially, 
orthopedic surgeons, 

Today, the patient load in the ortho- 
pedic ward is 253. At this time last year 
there were only 130 patients in this ward. 
Because the medical corpsmen and 
nurses. are constantly being rotated, 
many of them are unable to become 
thoroughly familiar with the routine in 
this ward. This renders them unable to 
give these patients the care they need, 
and unable to lend the assistance the 
staff of surgeons needs. 

Mr. Speaker, yesterday I visited with 
Cpl. Thomas Jordan, a former Beth- 
lehem, Pa., high school and Michigan 
State University football star, who was 
severely wounded in Vietnam. I made 
this visit at the request of his distraught 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Frank Jordan, of 
Bethlehem. 

While at the hospital I learned that 
Cpl. Myron Romanyshyn, of Allentown, 
Pa., also was a patient there. So I ex- 
tended my stay to visit with him as well. 

Corporal Jordan has been a patient at 
the naval hospital for 6 months. At one 
time, 7 days passed before the dressing 
on his wound was changed. 

Corporal Jordan faces the possible 
amputation of his left foot. But Mr. 
Speaker, before that young man must 
accept such a loss, I want to be absolutely 
certain that everything humanly pos- 
sible has been done to save his foot. I 
do not believe there is anyone among us 
who would settle for less. 
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That means that there must be an 
adequate staff which can provide the 
care and close attention his wounds re- 
quire. But the conditions I found at the 
naval hospital in Philadelphia fail to give 
me the assurance I am seeking. 

One year ago there were three staff 
and six resident orthopedic surgeons 
serving the orthopedic ward. Today 
there are four staff and six resident 
orthopedic surgeons serving this same 
ward, an increase of only one despite 
the fact the patient load has doubled. 

At the present time, there are more 
than 100 amputees requiring care. I 
visited with some of these amputees and 
found, despite their loss of limbs, that 
their morale is incredibly high. 

I do not in any way accuse the staff 
there of failing to perform their duty. I 
am sure they are going beyond the call 
of duty in caring for these wounded, and 
they deserve every credit. This small 
staff is working day and night to save 
these men’s lives. 

But I do condemn our failure to pro- 
vide them with additional assistance so. 
that the level of the care can be substan- 
tially improved. 

The very nature of the war in Viet- 
nam-—the guerrilla warfare, the booby- 
trapped and mined jungles and 
marshes—gives rise to extremely severe 
wounds in which flesh is torn and 
mutilated. Wounds such as these re- 
quire extreme care and attention to 
guard against infection which could 
force amputation or cause death. 

Both Corporal Jordan and Corporal 
Romanyshyn praised the staff for the 
care they provide with their limited 
numbers. But both informed me that 
their meals are served hours later than 
normal—breakfast at 10 a.m., lunch at 2 
p.m., and dinner at 7 p.m. 

I am concerned, too, by the condition 
of the hospital facilities themselves. The 
amputees are housed in converted World 
War II buildings. I am convinced that 
something must be done to provide far 
better hospital facilities for the care of 
these men. 

Unless something is done to remedy 
the conditions under which this hospital 
is being operated, I am afraid that the 
morale of these wounded will be seriously 
lowered and that a decline of morale 
might be accompanied by a total in terms 
of physical condition. We dare not per- 
mit this to occur. 

I have the highest praise for Capt. C. 
S. Stroud, Jr., hospital commander, and 
for Dr. M. C. Wilbur and Dr. Leo Willett, 
the chief and assistant chief of ortho- 
pedic surgeons, respectively. These men 
are career officers and are making ex- 
treme personal financial sacrifices in for- 
saking private surgical practices for the 
love of their country. 

These doctors are making every effort 
to save lives and mend human bodies. 
These doctors are engaged in daily 
fights against infection of human bodies, 
These doctors should not be forced to 
fight side battles against inadequate hos- 
pital facilities and insufficient staff. 


THE CASE OF ARTHUR KINOY 


Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, great 
interest has been expressed in the case 
of Arthur Kinoy, who was found guilty of 
disorderly conduct by Judge Harold H. 
Greene as a result of participating in a 
boisterous argument with the Chair dur- 
ing the Pool subcommittee hearings. 
Since there is such interest in the House 
in this case, I include today Judge 
Greene’s finding. I quote briefly there- 
from: 

It is clear to me from the testimony that 
what occurred here is that the defendant 
tried to outshout the chairman. The chair- 
man had to gavel him down; he had to tell 
him to sit down, and the defendant con- 
tinued to shout and to be very loud in 
attempting to overcome the rulings of the 
Chair. 


Following the ruling of the court, 
Judge Greene permitted Kinoy to speak. 
In the long dissertation which ensued, 
Kinoy made the following statement: 


I make no plea for mercy, I have no re- 
grets or remorse for what I have done. I 
will do it again and again and again and 
again. 


The decision is as follows: 


{In the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions, Criminal Division, Crim- 
inal action No. DC 23093-66] 


DISTRICT or CÓLUMBIA V. ARTHUR KINOY, 
DEFENDANT 


{Official transcript of proceedings before 
Judge Harold H. Greene, finding of the 
court and proceedings thereafter, August 
19, 1966) 

The trial in the above-entitled matter was 
resumed before Judge Harold H. Greene in 
courtroom No. 16, Criminal Division Build- 
ing, at 10:00 o'clock am., pursuant to the 
continuance on Thursday, August 18, 1966. 

Appearances: f 

On behalf of the District of Columbia: 
Clark F. King, Esq., Assistant Corporation 
Counsel. 

On behalf of the Defendant: Philip 
Hirschkop, Esq., 1513 King Street, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22314, KIng .8-7777; William 
Kunstler, Esq., 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York; Morton Stavis, Esq., Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New Jersey; 
John deJ. Pemberton, Jr., Esq., 156 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10010; Jere- 
miah Gutman, Esq.; Miss Beverly Axelrod, 
Attorney-at-Law; Frank Donner, Esq.; Ira 
Gollobin, Esq.; Armin Rosenkranz, Esq,; 
Shellie F. Bowers, Esq., 635 F Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20001, MEtropolitan 8-2234. 


FINDING OF THE COURT 


The Court [ GREENE, J. J. Iam going to find 
the defendant guilty. 

There are two aspects to this case, as I 
see it. First, there is the conduct of the 
defendant prior to the action of the 
marshals in touching him and, then, his 
conduct subsequent to the action of the 
marshals. 


What is involved here, to me, seems like a 
simple factual issue. There is no grave con- 
stitutional problem here. Everyone agrees, I 
think—I certainly do—that a lawyer may 
and must and should be vigorous, and I 
think everyone also agreés that there are 
certain bounds which he may not overstep. 

It is a simple question here: Did this de- 
fendant, under these circumstances, overstep 
those bounds? In my judgment, he did. 
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It is clear to me from the testimony that 
what occurred here is that the defendant 
tried to outshout the Chairman. The Chair- 
man had to gavel him down; he had to tell 
him to sit down, and the defendant con- 
tinued to shout and to be very loud in at- 
tempting to overcome the rulings of the 
Chair. 

When an attorney has objections to a 
ruling by a judge or by a committee chair- 
man, he may and should state them vigor- 
ously. But once he is overruled and once 
he is gavelled down and once he is told to 
sit down, he may not persist. No tribunal, in 
my view, can function properly if those who 
appear before it can continue to argue and 
to shout, once it has been made plain what 
the ruling is and what the Chair expects. 

Some quotes were given to the Court from 
a California case, I believe it was. There is 
a decision of our Court of Appeals, Jones v. 
United States, 151 F. 2d 289, in the so-called 
“Sedition Case” in 1944. At that time the 
Court of Appeals indicated: 

“Whenever counsel or a defendant on trial 
or a witness oversteps the bounds of pro- 
priety and refuses to heed the admonitions 
of the court or to obey in the presence of 
the court a lawful order of the court, he 
commits an act of contempt. Appellant, in 
persisting to address the court in relation 
to a matter about which the court had al- 
ready ruled, after being repeatedly warned, 
was guilty of conduct subversive to due and 
orderly procedure in the courtroom, and 
tending to obstruct the due administration 
of justice, and such an offender ought to be, 
and properly was, disciplined.” 

When mistakes are made, when the tri- 
bunal oversteps the bounds of proper proce- 
dure and proper propriety, there are rem- 
edies. When it’s the court, the matter can 
be taken on appeal. When it is a legislative 
tribunal, of course, there is no review as 
such. But there are remedies. There are 
remedies of a political nature. There are 
appeals to public opinion. There is speech; 
there is expression. All of these are for- 
tunately available. I do not believe that the 
freedom of the bar to function depends upon 
an attorney’s being permitted to outshout 
the presiding officer. 

Now, as Judge Friendly said recently in an- 
other context—and I am quoting—again cit- 
ing the Terry case: “Even a right so basic 
as that to speak in one’s own defense must 
sometimes yield, as was held in Ex parte 
Terry, * * * to the overriding necessities 
of maintaining order in the court-room or of 
protecting officers of the court.” 

Now, I want to quote finally from Justice 
Black, who has had good common sense and 
regard for liberties of the people and for 
whose views I have the greatest respect. He 
said recently in the Library Sit-in Case, 
Brown v. State of Loutsiana—this was a 
dissent, but his views are well-known re- 
garding the First Amendment and other con- 
stitutional liberties—he said this: 

“Public buildings such as libraries, school 
houses, fire departments, court houses, and 
executive mansions are maintained to per- 
form certain specific and vital functions. 
Order and tranquility of a sort entirely un- 
known to the public streets are essential to 
their normal operation.” 

And he went on to say: 

“And it should be remembered that if one 
group can take over libraries for one cause, 
other groups will assert the right to do it for 
causes which, while wholly legal, may not be 
so appealing to this Court.” 

If this defendant can be permitted to dis- 
rupt the proceedings of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, other per- 
sons and other groups in far more vigorous 
fashion, in far more extreme fashion, can 
disrupt other proceedings of other tribunals, 
and many of these persons can be likely to 
be far more adept at this sort of thing than 
a person of this defendant’s integrity and 
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background. To permit this to happen is 
no service to civil liberties as I see them. 
Now, even if we accept the proposition 
that there was no disorderly conduct up to 
the time of the touching by the marshal, 
which I do not accept—TI find that there was 
disorderly conduct up to that time—there 
certainly was disorderly conduct after that. 
The conduct of the defendant was sufficient 
at least to cause the Chairman to have him 
ejected from the hearing room. Yet, when 
that was attempted to be done, he continued 
to be loud and boisterous and to resist. At 
that time he was no longer making any legal 
point on behalf of his client, but he was 
simply resisting loudly being ejected and 
that, too, in my view, was disorderly conduct. 
I find the defendant guilty of the offense. 


A LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 19, 1966, Dr. Max Rafferty, super- 
intendent of public instruction and di- 
rector of education of the State of Cali- 
forina, delivered an address to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
which was reprinted in the DAR maga- 
zine. Because I think the sentiments 
contained therein refiect those of an 
overwhelming majority of American 
citizens, I insert the above-mentioned 
address in the Recorp at this point: 

A LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


(By Max W. Rafferty, superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and director of education, 
State of California) 


Your distinguished National Defense 
Chairman quoted from a letter which she 
had received not to long ago, and like her, 
I, too, get lots of letters. I get them in my 
capacity as an educator from mothers whose 
children are spending too much time on 
home work, and from fathers whose children 
aren’t spending h time. I get com- 
plaints from teen-agers who are being put 
out of school and complaints from other 
teen-agers who aren't being allowed to get 
out. 

Parents write me agonizingly about school 
discipline and teachers write me bemoan- 
ingly about home discipline, and so it goes. 
Over the years, I have learned to answer 
these as best I can, meanwhile developing 
the attitude of objective detachment rec- 
ommended by certain of the great philoso- 
phers; but once in a great while, once in a 
blue moon, I get a letter which none of my 
nicely prepared form answers will fit at all, 
one which makes ridiculous any attempt at 
philosophical detachment on my part. 

Such a letter came across my desk quite 
recently. It was soiled and stained and a 
little the worse for wear. With its San Fran- 
cisco Armed Forces postmark, it had ob- 
viously come a long way and here is what it 
said: 

“I hope you will excuse two things: first 
that I am using a pencil, and second that I 
am writing to somebody I have never met. 
The first is easily explained. I am setting 
in a little Viet Nam village somewhere north 
of Saigon and the other guys in my platoon 
are using the only ballpoint pen in the 
outfit. c 

“It would take a little longer to explain 
why I picked you to write to. Maybe it is 
because we were all talking a few minutes 
ago about where we went to school—you 
know, stuff about teachers we had known, 
football, basketball, courses we have taken, 
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why some of us dropped out of high school 
early—things like that. 

“Now that I am off duty for a while I have 
been doing some thinking and some wonder- 
ing, too. Anyhow, I happen to know your 
name. I know you are the head of the 
schools in my home state, and I figured if 
anyone could answer my questions you ought 
to be the man. I told the guys I was going 
to write you because they are the ones who 
thought up most of the questions they want 
to know the answers to, so here goes. 

“1. The first one is real simple: How come 
none of us ever heard of this place before 
we took off for it? Oh, sure, we knew it was 
somewhere in Asia, but Asia is a mighty big 
place. Shouldn’t our teachers somewhere 
along the line have told us at least where 
it was and what its capital is, and how the 
French used to own it and how it was they 
got thrown out eleven or twelve years ago 
by the same bunch of commies we are fight- 
ing today? Why did we have to spend so 
much time down in the grades studying all 
about the home and the community, and the 
trip to the dairy and all that stuff? 

“I remember my class used to take field 
trips to the bakery and up to the mountains 
to see the lake. We had us a ball, but some- 
how over here most of us think we got 
shortchanged somewhere in school, Oh, 
they taught us a lot about how to be a good 
committee member and how to share demo- 
cratically with our peers, and even how to 
build the Panama Canal out of blocks; but 
this sort of thing just doesn't seem to help 
us very much over here. 

“What we needed to know was who these 
people are and how they got here in the first 
place, and how many of them there are and 
what they call their cities, and what they 
eat and what they wear, and a whole mess 
of things like that. Quite a few of us don’t 
really know what is coming off over here, 
and we've got a hunch the guys over by the 
Berlin Wall may be in the same spot as far 
as all those European countries are con- 
cerned. 

“My school spent a lot of money on me, 
I guess, and I liked school fine while I was 
in it. I’m not quite so sure I like it now. 
I found out, you see, how much it didn’t 
teach me. My question: Why didn’t it? 

“2. We were all arguing a little while ago 
about what communism really is and why 
the Vietcong is ready to die for it. Our 
Captain sat in on part of the bull session 
and he reminded us that people have been 
willing to die for all sorts of crazy causes 
over the years. Look at all those Germans 
who died for Hitler, of all people, and the 
Japanese who died because they thought 
their Emperor was some kind of a god. 

“This answered one of our questions, I 
guess, but it raised a lot more. Why was 
it that the Captain had to be the one to tell 
us this? Why hadn’t we heard, way back in 
school about the Crusaders and the Huns 
and all those other people the Captain told 
us about today, who went into far countries 
centuries ago to fight and die? Most of us 
had never heard of any of them. As far 
as we knew, we Americans were the very 
first to do this kind of thing. 

“But the thing that really bugged me was 
that nobody seemed to be able to tell exactly 
what communism is. One guy said it was 
atheism. Another one said it wanted to rule 
the world. Somebody else said it was kind 
of like socialism, but a lot of us figured out 
that couldn’t be because the English have 
socialism and they aren’t commies. Even 
our Captain wasn't much help at this; he 
started looking at his watch about then and 
finally had to take off, he said. 

“We didn't talk about it but I’m willing 
to bet that none of us could have told what 
capitalism is. I had read a little about it 
since I was sent out here, but nearly all 
the guys would say it was democracy or 
American business, or something like that. 
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This doesn’t really tell what it is, does it? 
How come we Americans bog down when we 
try to define the thing we are fighting for 
as well as the thing we are fighting against? 

“How can we fight as well as these com- 
mies who have been taught ever since they 
were kids to worship communism and to die 
for it gladly? You know, I just can’t re- 
member any one of my teachers I ever had 
who told me straight out I ought to love 
my Country just like I love my mother, and 
for the same reason. Oh, I’m sure a lot of 
them felt that way, they were fine people, 
but they just didn’t seem to want to talk to 
us kids much about that. 

“Why not? Is there something in the law 
that prevents our teachers from telling their 
pupils how grand and how great and how 
free the United States of America really is? 

“No wonder some of our fellows come back 
brainwashed from the commie prison camps. 
I'd trade all the courses I ever had back in 
school in social living and senior problems 
and ninth grade orientation and student 
leadership for some good solid classes in eco- 
nomics and civics and world geography. 
These are the things we need over here. 
How come I never got them? 

“3. Ever since I was back in the first grade 
I heard all about the importance of cooper- 
ating with the rest of the world. We were 
taught that the United Nations had been 
set up to keep the peace and all we Ameri- 
cans had to do was cooperate with it and 
do our share and there wouldn’t be any more 
war, ever. 

“From what I hear, we did our share pretty 
well. We loaned everybody money and got 
darned little of it back. Everytime any coun- 
try anywhere got into any trouble, we were 
the ones to help bail it out. I never heard 
of anybody else doing it—just us. We taxed 
ourselves more than any other people in all 
history, and most of the taxes went to bolster 
up a bunch of little countries most of us had 
never heard of, and that turned out to be 
the very first to kick us out and burn down 
our embassies and insult our Flag just as 
soon as they got half a chance. 

“I guess my question here is: Why didn’t 
our teachers tell us that cooperation has to 
be a two-way street? These communists 
over here don’t cooperate worth a darn. 
They poison their bullets and they sow the 
jungle trails with spiked boobytraps, and 
they slaughter our wounded. They throw 
bombs into our barracks and kill us while 
we sleep. They torture and dismember their 
own countrymen who refuse to go along with 
them. They don’t talk peace because they 
don’t want peace. They never have. They 
never will. 

“This isn’t what I was taught in school. 
They told me there that everybody wanted 
peace more than anything else in the whole 
world. I’ve learned out here that this just 
isn’t so. They told me down in the grades 
that if we Americans just helped everybody 
else out and didn’t go around starting any 
wars, there wouldn’t be any wars. This was 
a downright lie, as it turned out. What I 
want to know now is: Why were we lied to? 

“Finally, what's with these college profes- 
sors and these university presidents who are 
stabbing us in the back these days? Don’t 
they know that everytime they permit their 
campuses to be used for this ‘give blood to 
the Vietcong’ rally stuff, and everytime they 
let their students out of classes to lie down 
in front of troop trains and burn their draft 
cards, it encourages Ho Chi Minh and Mao 
Tse-tung to prolong this war out here just 
that much longer? Don’t they know this— 
or is it just that they don’t care? But every 
single day this war is prolonged, more of us 
over here are going to get killed. 

“They told me back in school that treason 
consists of giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. Well, I can testify to two things 
right now: First, that the commies are our 
enemies, all right; and, secondly, that these 
demonstrations back home give them one 
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heck of a lot of aid and comfort. If this 
isn’t treason, what is? 

“Now, I can’t understand our college au- 
thorities permitting their students to help 
our enemies, but there is one thing I can 
understand even less: why the folks back 
home let them get away with it! After all, 
these colleges and universities are mostly 
tax-supported, aren't they? Why aren't our 
mothers and our fathers and our cousins and 
our neighbors out demanding that these 
friends of our enemies be booted out, 
whether they turn out to be students get- 
ting a free education at public expense when 
they ought to be over here helping us, or 
professors drawing fifteen-to-twently-thou- 
sand-dollar-a-year salaries to preach aid to 
communism and sick surrender to those who 
are trying to destroy us? 

“Maybe it’s just that there aren’t enough 
of us over here yet. Maybe when another 
100,000 or 200,000 or half a million of us are 
over here in the jungles, the college author- 
ities and the legislators back home will listen 
to us then and do at long last what they 
should have done in the first place: Clean 
that mess up!—that mess which is turning 
our colleges and our universities into breed- 
ing grounds for treason and nesting places 
for sabotage and for subversion. 

“Well, these are the things my friends 
and I would like to know the answers to. 
Maybe nobody knows the answers; but if 
you do, will you let us know? A lot of us 
over here are beginning to wonder.” 

He signed his name and gave his outfit. 
In due time and across long distances, his 
I puzzled over it. I 
don’t mind telling you I worried over it. 
Yes, I guess I even prayed a little over it. 
Finally, after a whole lot of soul-searching 
I wrote some kind of letter in reply, but I 
knew even as I sent it that I hadn’t really 
answered him. There’s a big difference, you 
know. And even my lame and inadequate 
reply never reached him, as it turned out. 
By the time my letter had been passed along 
to that little village north of Saigon, my 
G.I. correspondent had moved on—perma- 
nently, his questions forever unanswered. 

And yet they must be answered by all of 
us for the sake of all of those who serve us 
overseas, in silence, in obscurity, too often 
in pain. Someday they will come back to 
us, the young men who survive the green 
hell which we, their elders, have sent them 
to, and when they do the answers must be 
ready, not only for their sake but for their 
children’s sake after them. 

So will you join me this evening in a letter 
to Viet Nam? It goes this way: 

“Dear Joe: Did you ever notice how par- 
ents who love their kids so often seem to 
spoil them? They want things to be so good 
for the youngsters in the years ahead that 
they tend to lose sight of how things really 
are. We wanted everything to be so right 
for you—a world at peace, a Nation where 
tolerance and helpfulness and comfort and 
abundance would be the rule, not the ex- 
ception; a way of life in which everyone 
would be happy and at ease, and would walk 
shoulder to shoulder into a future fair be- 
yond all the dreams of men. This is what 
your grandfather wanted for his kids after 
he had licked the Kaiser in 1918. What he 
got, instead, was the Great Depression and 
World War II. 

“It was what your Dad wanted for you in 
45 after he had smashed the Nazi octopus. 
What he got was the Cold War and Little 
Rock and Watts, in installments. 

“He saw his younger brothers march off to 
Lebanon and Korea and to the Dominican 
Republic, and now he sees you struggling 
there in the quicksands of Southeast Asia 
and his heart bleeds a little inside him. 
‘What went wrong?’ he asks; and so do you. 

“Well, what went wrong was what always 
goes wrong when you live in a dream world. 
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The public schools as I have watched them 
and worked with them for a quarter of a 
century were given over, lock, stock and bar- 
rel almost a generation ago to a bunch of 
educational theorists from Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College who had decided, 
unilaterally, that the only thing worth 
teaching to children was the ability to ad- 
just comfortably and happily and easily to 
their environment. 

“The assumption, you see, was the one we 
were all making at the time, namely, that 
our future environment was going to be so 
affluent and so secure, and above all so peace- 
ful, that adjustment to it would constitute 
the supreme goal in life. History and geog- 
raphy were old stuff. So was civics. After 
all, we were going to have a new world now, 
weren't we? The new spirit of perfect inter- 
national understanding and brotherhood 
would see to that, wouldn’t it? Besides, 
there was only one really major power in the 
whole world then which could ever disturb 
the peace again, that power which had all 
the A-bombs and all the Navy and all the 
Air Force and, above all, all the money—us. 

“So feed the kids cooperation—cooperation 
at any cost. Get them to love everybody un- 
der the sun, and in order to do this make 
them believe that everybody under the sun 
loves us. Never mind if it isn’t quite true 
yet. Surely—surely, if our American chil- 
dren grow up loving the world, the rest of 
the human race is bound to reciprocate, 
isn’t it? 

“And if the schools just don’t have enough 
hours in the day to teach arithmetic and 
spelling and English grammar, history and 
geography, and to get in all this new ‘life 
adjustment’ stuff like social studies and so- 
cial living and senior problems, group dy- 
namics and democratic sharing and peer 
group socializing, why then the fundamentals 
of human learning will just have to take a 
back seat for a while—and they did, Joe; for 
twenty-five years and more they did. 

“This is why you didn’t know the capital 
of Indochina. You were too busy back along 
the years building igloos like Muk-Muk, the 
Eskimo boy. This is why you didn’t know 
whether Berlin was in East or West Germany. 
You were too busy learning how llamas were 
harnessed like little Pedro from Peru. 

“This is why you didn’t learn a lot of 
things, Joe, and one of these things was why 
America is worth dying for, and always has 
been, It got to be kind of square after 
World War II to admit you loved your Coun- 

We had been openly and unashamedly 
patriotic for too long, I guess, from 1941 to 
1945, for some of us to hold still for, so we 
kind of soft-pedaled the Spirit of 76 and 
‘My Country, right or wrong.’ 

“It looked, after all, as though before too 
long all the nations of the world were going 
to beat their swords into plowshares and join 
in one big planetary union, and in a One 
World universal peace like this national 
patriotism would be a bit out of place— 
down-right embarrassing. 

“We were so sure it was coming, Joe—so 
sure—that we educated you for a world 
which never was and which never came to 
pass. You see, we forgot one thing: that the 
rest of the world was teaching its kids some- 
thing entirely different. The Russians? 
They were raising a generation to believe 
that they were destined to bury us and their 
leaders told them that every day. The 
Chinese youngsters? They were conditioned 
from birth to regard Americans as devils out 
of hell. South Americans in many places 
were told from infancy that we North Amer- 
icans should be spat upon at sight. 

“Much of the rest of humanity, thanks to 
the films we exported to them so thought- 
fully, regarded us as half fools, half gangsters. 

“We were the only ones, Joe, to preach 
tolerance and cooperation—yes, and love—to 
our children in the schools. Was this wrong? 
No. It is never wrong to love your enemies. 
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It’s just that your generation, Joe, was 
brought up to believe, not just that you 
should love your enemies, but that there 
were no longer going to be any enemies to 
love. We taught you to be decent and kindly 
and charitable, and I think overall we suc- 
ceeded pretty well; but we should have 
taught you, too, to be armed and ready to 
defend your lives and your liberties in a 
world which too often returned neither your 
decency nor your love. In a word, we should 
have given you the facts. Instead, we gave 
you our own hopes, our own dreams, our own 
fatal illusions. í 

“We teachers tried to give you education in 
your schools, Joe. Sometimes it was a little 
watered down, that’s true, but it was educa- 
tion, nonetheless, while across the Atlantic 
and the vast Pacific the children of Asia 
and much of Europe were being given not 
education at all but indoctrination, The so- 
lution was not to have indoctrinated you 
but it was to have prepared you for life in 
an indoctrinated world, and this we did not 
do, and herein lies the shame and the folly 
of all of us who sent you half around the 
world to learn at the cost of your tears and 
your blood what we should have taught you 
as a little child. 

“We didn’t lie to you deliberately. We 
didn’t mean to hurt you, God knows. We 
just ended up kidding you, that’s all, and 
it is no real defense to say that all the while 
we were kidding ourselves, too, all of us— 
kidding ourselves by letting twenty-five years 
of life adjustment progressive education ad- 
just immortal lines like these right out of 
the curriculum of your school, Joe: 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 
has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky.’ 


‘By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their Flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 
Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.’ 


‘The breaking waves dash’d high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast.“ 


Try these lines on the children in your own 
neighborhood if you want first-hand proof of 
what a generation of life adjustment educa- 
tion has done to America’s young. I know, 
it may be argued that the mere mouthing of 
rhymed couplets and the parroting of phrases 
from great speeches by children will do noth- 
ing to instill understanding of our Nation's 
past and faith in her future. This is true, 
but to the same extent that reciting the 
wedding vows in itself will do little to insure 
a happy marriage. Few of us would feel 
genuinely married without this moving spir- 
itual experience at the outset of our voyage 
across the perilous seas of matrimony, even so 
is the case of the great stories, the great 
poems, the great speeches which summarize 
so eloquently and so dramatically the ad- 
ventures of the American people down 
through the centuries. We commit a crime, 
not only against the child but also against 
the Country itself when we remove these 
grand reminders of yesterday from the cur- 
riculum of today. 

“I wonder what you would say, Joe, if you 
knew over there where you are now about the 
current threat, the strangest thing I have 
ever been called upon to speak or write about 
in all my long career as an educator, and one 
which I never thought I would have to com- 
ment on in this Country—the current threat, 
of all things, to our national songs posed by 
interpretations of the recent Supreme Court 
ruling barring state-prescribed prayers in 
school classrooms.” 

As a public educator, I certainly hold no 
brief for any sort of sectarian religious prac- 
tices in the public schools. In fact, I would 
be the very first to oppose such practices. 
We teachers have no business preaching or 
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trying to interpret the Scriptures, that’s not 
our job; but nobody can tell me that the 
legal separation of church and state, which 
the Founding Fathers wisely wrote into our 
Constitution, was ever intended to justify 
the attacks on our patriotic music which 
we are now witnessing on all hands. 

For instance, in one of our greatest east- 
ern states it has within the last few months 
or so become illegal to require the recitation 
in school of these lines: 


“Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall 


stand 

Between their loved homes and the war's 
desolation! 

Blest with viet'ry and peace, may the heav’n 
rescued land 

Praise the Pow'r that hath made and pre- 
served us a Nation! 

Then conquer we must when our cause it 
is just, 

And this be our motto: ‘In God is our 
trust!’ 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph 
shall wave 

O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave.” 


In my own state, just a short time ago, a 
certain organization which specializes in this 
sort of thing demanded that one of our 
school districts eliminate several songs con- 
tained in the music programs in the local 
schools because they were written originally 
in the form of prayers and state-mandated 
prayers are now illegal. One of these songs 
contained in our California music textbooks 
and now apparently to be ruled out has been 
sung by miilions of Americans for a hun- 
dred years without any ill effects until now: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory 
Of the coming of the Lord, 

He is trampling out the vintage 
Where the grapes of wrath are stored.” 


This may be a prayer, I don’t know; I don’t 
care. It fought with Grant in the wilderness, 
that song. It rode with Sheridan on that 
breathless gallop to Winchester twenty miles 
away. It fell like welcome balm upon the 
anguished soul of Lincoln when he stood on 
that day of all days gazing up Pennsylvania 
Avenue, straining his eyes while the fresh 
young troops marched out of the West, flow- 
ers in their muskets, chanting that mighty 
tune and adding to it words of their own 
choosing: “We are coming, Father Abraham, 
three hundred thousand more.” 

Another of our little kindergarten songs 
out there begins with a quotation from 
Charles Dickens which has gladdened the 
hearts of mankind ever since Tiny Tim spoke 
it out of the fullmess of his heart and in 
reverence of the Christmas Season. God 
bless us everyone,“ it starts—and so presum- 
ably, it is illegal. 

The move to outlaw Christmas carols in 
the schools is well known, I am sure, to all 
of us despite the fact that these innocent, 
joyous folk-songs are among our most pre- 
cious musical treasures, sung alike by Christ- 
ians and non-Christians during the Yule- 
tide holidays. I well remember my own 
childhood in the Midwest where we sang 
these lovely little songs without any thought 
of sectarianism. Alongside me was a little 
girl, we were in the third grade, and I loved 
her madly. I remember her today. She was 
the daughter of our Jewish Rabbi and her 
name was Mina Slotsky. She was a beau- 
tiful little girl and she sang those Christmas 
carols in the most beautiful little soprano 
voice you ever heard, in the fullness of her 
heart, and I well remember one, because, of 
course, her heritage did come in and she 
insisted. on singing it—“The world in Solo- 
mon stillness lay.” 


All these songs and many more are now 


under increasing attack across the land. 


What alarms me are the implications for the 
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future if education is to be prohibited from 
teaching music written in the form of pray- 
ers. What happens, I ask you, to such verses 
as these? 


“Our father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, to Thee we sing. 
Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God Our King:“ 


and 


“America, America, God shed His Grace on 
thee 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea;” 


and even that song written by the best-loved 
of all of our modern Jewish composers: 


“God bless America, land that I love, 
Stand beside her and guide her 
Through the night with a light from above.” 


These are all prayers, ladies and gentle- 
men; that’s all they are, that's all they ever 
were. They are our most precious musical 
heritage. Do you begin to see the cleft stick 
on which education is now caught? It 
seems to me that all these amputations of 
the great poems and the songs which every 
former generation of Americans would have 
defended literally to the death have some- 
how something in common. They represent 
a gnawing away at a once-mighty tradition, 
an erosion of everything out of our past 
which was at once wonderful and glamorous 
and soul-stirring; the substitution of the 
dull, the humdrum, the trite, for the thrill- 
ing, the mysterious, the breathtaking. 

It is a trend which, unfortunately, seems 
to be accelerating. It is a trend which both 
school people and the lay public must resist 
with every legal means at our disposal if the 
Nation’s schools are to continue to fulfill 
their ancient role as the transmitters of the 
cultural, the historical, the patriotic tradi- 
tion which has always in the past been part 
and parcel of the inheritance of every Amer- 
ican. The rights of minorities in this land 
must always be protected, no matter how 
microscopically small and vocal some of 
these minorities may be, but nothing in this 
concept confers upon any minority, no mat- 
ter how tiny or tyrannical, the right to dic- 
tate to the vast majority, particularly when 
nothing less than the survival of the great 
Republic itself in the years ahead may well 
be the issue now at stake. 

“And so it is, Joe. I have left the poor, 
bedraggled misfits you mentioned until last, 
those spindly, bearded, round-pegs-in- 
square-holes who parade in straggling, evil- 
smelling lines with misspelled placards to 
help your enemies, because they know down 
in their hearts they cannot hold a candle to 
you; and they envy you because you are 
something they can never be—a man. 

“You wouldn't hate them, Joe, if you 
could be over here where we are and just 
see them with their lank-haired, burning- 
eyed female counterparts. Every country 
has its loose nuts, Joe. These are ours. 

“But the professors who lead them and 
who justify them, and who egg them on to 
treason—these prostitutes of my profession, 
I cannot excuse. They cannot plead igno- 
rance. They know how their actions give aid 
and comfort to the enemy. They cannot 
claim that life and success have passed them 
by, leaving them to chew on the cold bones 
of frustration and acquire vicarious status 
through showing off. Neither can they take 
refuge in youth and inexperience. 

“We cannot silence them, Joe. To do co 
would be to sully the very cause you are 
fighting for. But your revenge on these 
seducers of the young is already complete, 
whether you know it or not, for around 
the neck of each one of them hangs like 
an albatross the terrible picture of our 
American wounded, hands trussed behind 
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them, shot in the face in cold blood by the 
bloody butchers whom these cap-and-gown 
agitators have preferred to their own coun- 
trymen. 

“It’s not the kind of memory I should like 
to have accompany me through life, I can 
tell you; but never sell my profession short, 
Joe. For every professor who plays footsie 
with the Vietcong, there are hundreds, thou- 
sands more who are loyal, decent, patriotic 
Americans, as evidenced by the recent and 
vigorous protest enunciated by the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley's faculty 
against the few, fortunately the few among 
them who have so coldly and cynicaily 
abused the privileges of academic freedom. 

“And for every American school today 
which still clings stubbornly and blindly and 
stupidly to the outworn, exploded dogmas of 
progressive education, there are many, many 
more now swinging over daily to the basic 
educational philosophy which we in Cali- 
fornia call ‘education in depth,’ and which, 
please God, will help to spare your children 
what you have had to undergo. 

“In countless high schools across the land 
new, different courses in economics, in world 
geography, are taking the place of the out- 
worn pablum of social studies. Those who 
come after you, Joe, will understand more 
clearly the real nature of the world we live 
in, and they should be better armed and bet- 
ter guarded against its ancient pitfalls. 

“But above all else, we educators are rising 
above the terrible temptation to go to the 
other extreme, to teach hatred to the chil- 
dren, and intolerance and narrow national- 
ism. We teachers are still teaching America’s 
children to hope and to aspire and to love 
their fellow men, while advising them all the 
while against the perils implicit in a fool’s 


“We have faith, we educators, that some- 
time in the days beyond tomorrow, education 
in the other lands of this earth will cast off 
its shackles and join us in this great mission. 

That's about all I can tell you, Joe. 
Nearly all of us here are thinking of you and 
praying for you. God bless you.” 

This, then, is my letter to Viet Nam. It 
will take you and millions like you to change 
its promises to realities. As the grim struggle 
escalates, as more and more of our sons and 
brothers are cast into the scales, isn’t it 
about time we did a little escalating of our 
own right here at home? 

I can’t think of a better or more rewarding 
place to start than our own schools, our own 
colleges; above all, our own universities. It 
is you, after all, who Must answer at last to 
ete boys who come home again. See you 
doit! E 


EXCERPTS FROM STATEMENT OF J. 
EDGAR HOOVER BEFORE HOUSE 
APPROPRIATIONS SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE, FEBRUARY 10, 1966 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
truly wish that every American citizen 
could read and digest the testimony given 
by Mr. J. Edgar Hoover, the Director of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the House of Rep- 
resentatives each year. The informa- 
tion contained in his statement never 
fails to be diversified, instructive, and ex- 
tremely important. This year, on Feb- 
ruary 10, the Director’s testimony re- 
quired 3 hours and touched upon many 
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issues which have been in the news 
both this year and last. Several days 
ago this information was made public 
and reference to it appeared in the press. 
Unfortunately, comparatively few citi- 
zens ever see the text of this testimony 
as its circulation is limited. 

To disseminate more widely the views 
of Mr. Hoover and the Bureau on the 
many areas which are within his juris- 
diction, I include the following excerpts 
from his testimony in the Recor at this 
point: 

INVESTIGATIVE ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

Mr. Hoover. I now turn to the investiga- 
tive accomplishments of the Bureau, The 
Bureau had another banner year during 1965 
with regard to investigative accomplish- 
ments, reaching new peaks in several cate- 
gories. 

Convictions in FBI eases totaled 13,011. 
Convictions were obtained against 96 percent 
of all persons brought to trial, over 90 per- 
cent being on pleas of guilty. - 

Sentences, including actual, suspended 
and probationary, imposed in FBI cases 
totaled 40,595 years, and 11 life sentences 
‘were imposed. 

A total of 13,491 fugitives were located in 
FBI cases, the highest number in the past 
decade. 

A new alltime high was reached with the 
recovery of 20,447 automobiles which had 
been moved across State lines. They were 
located in FBI-investigated cases through 
the cooperative efforts of the FBI and local 
authorities. 

Fines, savings, and recoveries recorded in 
cases investigated by the Bureau reached an 
alltime high of $235,171,542, up $24,400,140 
over the prior year. This averages out to 
$1.46 for each $1 of funds appropriated for 
the operation of the Bureau during the fiscal 
year 1965. 


Confidential informants 


The assistance and tremendous value of 

good confidential informants in combating 
crime are demonstrated by the accomplish- 
ments resulting from their services on our 
behalf during the fiscal year 1965. 
These individuals supplied information 
which led to the location of 4,080 persons, 
including 2,094 fugitives, Their aid also re- 
sulted in the recovery of stolen merchandise 
and contraband valued at $9,243,336. 

Other law enforcement agencies also bene- 
fited greatly from the activities of FBI in- 
formants. Information furnished by them 
concerning matters under the jurisdiction of 
other Federal, State, and local agencies was 
relayed promptly to these agencies. This led 
to the arrest by these other agencies of 4,982 

ns and in the recovery of merchandise 
valued at $5,281,393. 

There is constant criticism from the so- 
called leftwing element about the use of in- 
formants and great effort is made to dis- 
credit them. It will be seen from these 
figures and accomplishments that we have 
had great success through the use of inform- 
ants in bringing about apprehensions, con- 
victions and recoveries. 


CRIMINAL REPEATERS 


In January 1963, the FBI initiated a statis- 
tical program utilizing criminal identifica- 
tion records for the purpose of providing an 
analysis of the criminal and prosecutive his- 
tory of known offenders. This followup on 
known offenders measures not only their 
criminal history, recidivism and mobility, 
but eventually the success or failure of spe- 
cific court action or correctional treatment. 

An examination of the records of nearly 
93,000 criminals who were arrested in 1963 
and 1964 shows that three out of every four 
had been arrested on at least one previous 
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occasion. Over one-half of them had re- 
ceived lenient treatment, such as parole, 
probation or suspended sentence at some 
point in their criminal careers—and after 
the first occasion on which they were bene- 
ficiaries of lenient treatment, these criminal 
repeaters averaged more than three addi- 
tional arrests. 

As a part of this study on criminal careers 
we recently conducted a special analysis of 
7.992 District of Columbia offenders who were 
arrested between January, 1963, and July, 
1965, for a crime in Washington, D.C., and 
on whom a fingerprint card was submitted 
to our Identification Division. 

Based on prior criminal charges, 83 per- 
cent of these Washington, D.C., offenders 
were repeaters, and of these one-half began 
their criminal careers someplace other than 
the District of Columbia. Nearly two-thirds 
of these offenders had three or more arrests 
each. 

When considering the types of crime, 29 
percent of the robbers, 40 percent of the 
burglars, 41 percent of the auto theft offend- 
ers, 58 percent of the narcotics offenders, 5 
percent of the murderers, 16 percent of the 
rape offenders, 31 percent of the assault of- 
fenders, 88 percent of the larceny offenders, 
44 percent of the sex offenders, 46 percent of 
the gambling offenders and 48 percent of the 
bogus check offenders had repeated in com- 
mitting these crimes. 

Another special survey was conducted dur- 
ing October and November 1964, of the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan area during which 
cooperating law enforcement agencies re- 
ported to us detailed information concerning 
crimes, victims, and offenders. 

The results documented the metropolitan 
character of crime, that is, the extent to 
which the offender crosses jurisdictional lines 
and commits crimes. It was found that 15 
percent of all persons arrested in the metro- 
politan area were nonresidents of the com- 
munity where arrested. 

Specifically, for the serious crimes 29 per- 
cent of the offenders in suburbia were non- 
residents of the place where the crime was 
committed. Over half of those arrested for 
committing robberies in the suburbs were 
nonresidents of the place where the crimes 
were committed. The mobility of the of- 
fender in the metropolitan areas places an 
increased burden on suburban police agen- 
cies which are generally below effective po- 
lice strength. 

This survey also documented some of the 
relationships concerning the victim of crime 
and the offender. For instance, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., while 90 percent of those arrested 
for the crimes against the person were Negro, 
80, too, were 82 percent of the victims. This 
fact that the victim of some crime is gener- 
ally from the same social and economic cir- 
cumstances as the offender is frequently 
overlooked in the “one-sided appeal” for the 
rights of the offender. 


CRIME HIGHLIGHTS 

As a general rule, crime rates which relate 
the national population to the incidence of 
erime are highest in those areas experiencing 
the fastest growing population. : At the 
present time, approximately 70 percent of 
the Nation’s population. is located in urban 
areas. The rapid growth of fringe areas has 
caused instability and a pronounced change 
in population density. The crime rate in 
1964 was 1,361 offenses per 100,000 popula- 
tion. This rate was 11 percent higher than 
the rate in 1963. 

Crimes of violence—murder and nonneg- 
ligent manslaughter, forcible rape, robbery, 
and aggravated assault—comprised 13 per- 
cent of the Crime Index offenses during 1964 
and these offenses, as a whole, rose 15 per- 

cent over 1968 and 40 percent over 1958. 
The property crimes of burglary, serious lar- 
ceny, and auto theft made up 87 percent of 
the index offenses and, as a group, were up 
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13 percent in volume over 1963 and 61 per- 
cent over 1958. 


Police officers killed 


The felonious killing of police officers and 
assaults on police acting in the line of duty 
continue to be a serious problem. Detailed 
information collected on police deaths re- 
veals 225 law enforcement officers were mur- 
dered by criminals during the 5-year period 
1960-64. Fifty-seven of these killings were 
reported during 1964. Twenty-eight percent 
of these officers were slain while making 
arrests or transporting prisoners, 23 percent 
were killed investigating robberies in prog- 
ress or pursuing robbery suspects, and 20 
percent died responding to so-called disturb- 
ance calls, such as family disputes, and man 
with gun complaints. Interrupting bur- 
galaries in progress or pursuing burglary sus- 
pects and investigating suspicious persons or 
circumstances each accounted for 12 percent 
of the deaths. The remaining 5 percent of 
the killings were committed by mentally de- 
ranged or disturbed individuals who gave no 
warning in making their unprovoked attacks 
on the officers. 

Since 1960, 96 percent of all police murders 
have been committed with rifles, shotguns, or 
handguns. Handguns actually have predom- 
inated in that such weapons have been used 
in 79 percent of these murders. During this 
5-year period 294 persons were involved in 
the 225 police murders. Of this number, 
249 were arrested, 33 were killed justifiably 
by police at the time of or shortly after the 
incident, 10 committed suicide, 1 died a 
natural death, and I drowned before being 
taken into custody. 

The criminal histories of these persons 
disclosed 78 percent had prior records of 
arrest and more than one-half of this group 
had previous arrests for assaultive-type 
crimes such as rape, robbery, assault with a 
deadly weapon, assault to kill, and assault on 
a police officer. There were, in fact, six offi- 
cers murdered by men who had been con- 
victed on earlier murder charges and later 
released on parole. Almost one-third of the 
police killers were on parole or probation 
when they murdered the police officer. Na- 
tionally, during 1964 police reported more 
than 18,000 assaults on police officers during 
the course of their duties, an assault rate of 
10 per 100 officers. In contrast, the police 
were involved in only 240 justifiable killings 
of felons in making almost 6 million arrests 
for criminal acts. 

Mr. RooNEY. You wouldn't have any infor- 
mation as to how many of these are in the 
halfway houses, would you? 

Mr. Hoover. I wouldn’t have any infor- 
mation as to how many of these are in half- 
way houses because we know nothing about 
how the halfway houses operate. They are 
handled by the Federal ‘Prison Bureau. 


Police effectiveness 


More than one-half of the over $970 mil- 
lion in cash and property stolen during rob- 
beries, burglaries, larcenies, and auto thefts 
in 1964 was recovered as a result of effective 
law enforcement work. 

The vast majority of crimes against the 
person are cleared by arrest. In 1964, 90 per- 
cent of all murders, 86 percent of the negli- 
gent manslaughters, 67 percent of the forci- 
ble rapes, and 74 percent of the aggravated 
assaults were cleared by arrest. Clearances 
of property crimes occurred in 37 percent of 
the robberies, 25 percent of the burglaries, 19 
percent of the larcenies, and 26 percent of 
the auto thefts. The sheer volume of such 
crimes is a major factor in keeping down the 
solution rate. The success of law enforce- 
ment efforts in solving crimes often is di- 

„rectly dependent upon citizen alertness, co- 
operation, and general assistance. 


Youthful criminality 


There was a 17-percent increase in 1964 
Over 1963 in the number of arrests of persons 
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under 18 years of age. For the country as a 
whole, persons under 18 years of age com- 
prised 21 percent of all police arrests for 
criminal acts. This ranged from 19 percent 
in the rural areas to 30 percent in the sub- 
urban communities. For the serious offenses 
of criminal homicide, forcible rape, robbery, 
aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and 
auto theft these young persons were repre- 
sented in 48 percent of the arrests nationally. 
For rural counties the proportion was 38 per- 
cent and for the suburban areas 54 percent. 
While these statistics indicate our young 
people contribute a disproportionate share 
to the total crime picture, arrest rates show 
that a small percentage (4 percent) of the 
total young age group is represented. 

The handling of juveniles varies widely 
throughout the Nation. Overall, about half 
of the young people arrested during 1964 
were released by the police with a warning or 
handled directly by the police with the par- 
ents. On a national basis, an additional 47 
percent of the young people taken into cus- 
tody were referred to juvenile court. The 
remainder were either referred to welfare 
agencies, other police agencies, or were cer- 
tified to criminal courts for trial. 

Parole, probation and clemency abuses 

Despite a rapidly rising crime rate in the 
United States that sees more and more law- 
abiding citizens the unhappy victims of crim- 
inal offenses, we appear to have the paradox 
of a new privileged class in America—the 
repeating offender. 

Although his crimes increase in frequency 
and intensity, except for his relatively brief 
periods of incarceration between paroles and 
probations, he seems to gain ever greater 
concern from some quarters for less and less 
restraint upon his activities. Law enforce- 
ment has been so restricted in some instances 
that dedicated officers have resigned in dis- 


gust. 

Convicted criminals are patronized as mis- 
understood or underprivileged victims of dep- 
rivation. Their misdeeds are excused as the 
effects of society's sins against them. Great 
amounts of time, money, and concern are 
devoted to their rehabilitation. They deserve 
another chance—and another—and another. 

Unfortunately, little if any concern is di- 
rected toward the unfortunate victims of the 
repeating offender. 

While enlightened and modern methods of 
rehabilitation are indeed worthy objectives, 
and fair play for wrongdoers has historically 
been the earmark of American justice, this 
fair play should also apply to those helpless 
citizens who too often are the victims of re- 
peating offenders, prematurely released from 
confinement on parole or probation, termed 
“turnstile justice.” 

One need only follow his daily newspaper 
to note the too frequent tragedies resulting 
from misguided leniency. Encouragingly, 
there appears to be a growing concern among 
responsible sources over the perils surround- 
ing our citizens. Many newspapers have 
courageousiy led in alerting the public to 
these dangers. 

Yet, terror-stricken crime victims must 
often wonder, when they hear the ceaseless 
clamor for unlimited concern for the rights 
of criminals, whether they too have any civil 
rights. They must often wonder whether 
they have been excluded from the ranks of 
those with a right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. The law-abiding pub- 
lic, I feel certain, asks no more than equal 
justice and the same protection of their 
rights by police, prosecutors, and jurists as 
is afforded to those who have violated the 
law. I am sure they ask for no special 
privilege—just fairplay all around. 

I will cite some illustrative cases in various 
parts of the country which emphasize the 
dangers facing the public today. The abuses 
that arise from improperly administering the 
worthy, goals of parole and probation and 
from other leniency should be a real concern 
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to each member of the public for he is in 
jeopardy of being the ultimate victim. 


Illustrative cases—Leniency to continuing 

offenders 

In New York City, a 34-year-old man was 
arrested in July 1965, charged with the 
strangulation-murder of a 13-year-old boy. 
Despite a record of 11 arrests, including 6 
convictions on morals charges involving 
minors since 1956, this individual was merely 
fined or given suspended sentences in all 11 
arrests. Only once was he treated in a 
mental institution, despite a record of sordid 
sex assaults upon children in several different 
States. 

A Baltimore, Md., man was arrested by 
FBI agents in March 1964, on charges of kid- 
naping, robbing, and criminally assaulting a 
young waitress. These offenses occurred 
while the man was free on bail on narcotics 
and larceny charges, plus charges of making 
17 obscene telephone calls to various women. 
He had been indicted in November 1963, on 
robbery, larceny, and burglary charges and 
freed on $15,000 ball. About a month later, 
he was accused of making the indecent tele- 
phone calls and, in view of the nature of 
the charges, his bail was set at $2,000 on 
each charge or a total of $34,000. In Feb- 
ruary 1964, his bail was reduced to $10,000 
and he was released after a court psychiatrist 
reported there was only a “rather remote” 
probability that he would become involved in 
other sex charges. Two weeks later, on 
March 4, 1964, he was charged with kid- 
naping, robbing, and raping the Baltimore 
waitress, 

In another New York City case, which 
prompted a leading newspaper to ask the 
question editorially “This Is Justice?” a man 
had been arrested 21 times in 25 years and 
yet released time and time again to break 
into homes to rob and rape. He was re- 
portedly characterized by New York parole 
authorities as a “pathological individual, 
antisocial,” in 1957. In the next 2 years, he 
was arrested twice on rape charges, both of 
which were dismissed. In December 1964, 
he was caught after committing his second 
assault in a month on a New York actress. 
Both of these assaults occurred since his re- 
lease on parole in mid-October 1964. 

Typical of cases which permit the release 
of hardened criminals as a result of legal 
technicalities is that of a Florida man with 
a 47-year criminal record who was first con- 
victed in 1917 for manslaughter and sen- 
tenced to 5 years’ imprisonment. In 1933 he 
received a 20-year sentence for assault to 
murder and in 1952 received a similar sen- 
tence for the same type Offense. In 1956, he 
pleaded guilty to murdering a man and wife 
and was sentenced to life imprisonment. In 
late 1963 his conviction was appealed because 
he had been tried without an attorney and, 
pursuant to a Supreme Court decision in- 
dicating such action violated a person’s con- 
stitutional rights, he was granted a new trial. 
At this trial, he pleaded guilty to second de- 
gree murder and was placed on 5 years’ pro- 
bation. On September 14, 1964, following 
an argument over money, he shot and killed 
two women. Subsequently convicted of first 
degree murder, he was sentenced to death in 
the electric chair. - 

Today we are also facing the frustrating 
problem of some of our courts being infected 
with the sentimentalist’s attitude in rela- 
tion to individuals charged with crimes. 
Time and time again criminals are being re- 
leased under unreasonable bail bonds to prey 
once more upon the public. One needs only 
to look here in the Nation’s Capital where re- 
cently two or three individuals, charged with 
bank robbery at gunpoint, were release on 
$100 personal recognizance bonds, Report- 
edly the third one was not released because 
a detainer had been filed against him for 
being delinquent in alimony payments. Dur- 
ing the commission of this bank robbery, 
one of the bandits reportedly pointed a gun 
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at a woman teller who had turned on the 
bank's motion picture camera. According 
to the teller, the robber cursed her and she 
heard the gun click. It is ironic that a per- 
son can get out of jail here in the Nation’s 
Capital so easily after allegedly robbing and 
attempting to kill, but cannot do so if he 
gets behind in his alimony. 

Numerous other cases point out the need 
for a more realistic bond being required of 
individuals who definitely present a threat 
to today’s society. One which comes quick- 
ly to mind involves an individual who was 
originally arrested in October 1956 on a 
charge of assaulting a police officer and as- 
sault with a deadly weapon—automobile. 
He received a 6 years’ sentence under the 
Youth Corrections Act and was paroled in 
January 1959, In October 1960 he was ar- 
rested for possession of numbers slips and 
paid a $100 fine. In October 1961 he was 
arrested for making a false report, petty 
larceny, possession of numbers slips, and 
tampering with an automobile; however, 
these charges were subsequently dropped. 
In November 1961 he was arrested for taking 
property without the owner's permission and 
sentenced to serve 60 days. In January 1962 
he was arrested on a parole violator's warrant 
and incarcerated until January 1963. In 
July 1964 he was again arrested on a charge 
of attempting to procure for prostitution and 
paid a $50 fine. In June 1965 he was ar- 
rested for armed robbery and homicide and 
in July was released on a $7,500 bond. With- 
in a month, he was again arrested for grand 
larceny by trick and released the same day 
on a $1,000 bond, The following day he was 
arrested for the robbery of a bank in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a few weeks before, and is pres- 
ently incarcerated in lieu of bond on this 
bank robbery charge. Truly, turnstile jus- 
tice. 

One of the greatest frustrations to law en- 
forcement today is the fact that an arrested 
criminal can thwart justice for months 
through postponement of trial and numerous 
appeals, all the while remaining free on bond. 

Recently I heard of a case in Philadelphia 
where an individual. was to be brought to 
trial for attacking two young girls, who re- 
ceived five postponements of his trial on the 
claim that he did not have an attorney. 

Another man arrested for rape in October 
1961 did not go to trial until April 1964. He 
used the delaying tactic of hiring and firing 
attorney after attorney until a disgusted 
judge finally called a halt. 

Needless to say, enlightened and modern 
methods of rehabilitation are worthwhile. 
Recent legislation enacted, which will per- 
mit the commitment or transfer of adult 
prisoners to so-called “halfway” houses, the 
granting of leave to Federal prisoners by the 
day and for weekends and work releases for 
special educational programs may be well in 
intention and spirit, and in the desire for re- 
habilitation. However, such programs must 
of necessity be very closely controlled and 
carefully supervised to insure that convicted 
criminals are not released unscrupulously to 
expand their parasitic endeavors upon hu- 
manity. Likewise, we constantly hear state- 
ments concerning reduction in prison popula- 
tion. This, too, is most difficult for me to 
understand when crime has been on an 
alarming increase for the past several years. 


COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


Complete devotion to the Soviet Union has 
always been an integral part of the program 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A. The party 
certainly demonstrated this allegiance by its 
activities during 1965, particularly through 
its attacks on US. foreign policy. Not since 
the Korean crisis has the party, aided and 
abetted by its fronts, sympathizers and dupes, 
seized upon an issue with such vehemence as 
its attack on our Nation's foreign policy: 

Such tactics, of course, are in keeping 
with its long-sought goal of achieving a 
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communized America. To achieve this goal, 
the party does what it can to create confusion 
in this country, and to influence and manip- 
ulate groups of people to discredit our Na- 
tion in the eyes of the world. 


Communist Party issues, finances and 
activities 
Party Issues 

During 1965, the party continued its re- 
lentless and vicious attacks on the U.S, for- 
eign policy, particularly in regard to Vietnam 
and the Dominican Republic. Accusing the 
United States of engaging in “dirty aggres- 
sion," the party has given full support to all 
activities designed to obscure the true facts 
in this situation. In addition, the party has 
attempted to tie in the peace demonstra- 
tions with the civil rights movement to ob- 
tain the maximum disruptive effect from 
both and to create the ultimate in dissatis- 
faction among the activists in both move- 
ments. 

While the chief foreign policy objective of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A, continues to be 
the withdrawal of U.S. forces from southeast 
Asia, it continues to advocate expanded trade 
with “socialist” countries, admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations and 
normal diplomatic relations with Cuba as 
well as with Communist China. The repeal 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950 and the 
abolition of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities also remain high-priority 
objectives. 

Although the party has given lipservice to 
actions designed to promote the false im- 
pression that it. is an American political par- 
ty, its actions clearly indicate complete hos- 
tility to the United States and allegiance to 
the Soviet Union. All of the party's actions 
in connection with the current peace move- 
ment have been directed toward branding 
the United States as an “outlaw 
nation” and portraying the Soviet Union as a 
“benevolent lover of peace.” 


Finances 


Several sources of Communist Party, U.S.A. 
funds can be enumerated even though the 
party resorts to clandestine methods and sub- 
terfuge in the handling of financial matters. 
One source of party funds is the income from 
dues collected on a monthly basis from the 
membership. In addition, each club is as- 
signed a quota for the party’s sustaining 
fund. Other sources of income are the an- 
nual drives for funds for the Communist 
newspapers The Worker and People’s World. 
Additional income is received from the for- 
eign circulation of these newspapers, particu- 
larly in Soviet bloc countries. 

For many years, the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. has encouraged the inclusion of be- 
quests to the party in the wills of members 
and sympathizers. These bequests are usu- 
ally left in the name of some trustworthy 
Communist, who, in turn, furnishes the pro- 
ceeds to the party. Other sources of income 
include donations, public meetings, invest- 
ments, and business enterprises. 

The party's national office in early 1965 in- 
formed all of its districts that the party 
planned to spend, during 1965, $10,000 for 
wages, travel, and literature distribution in 
the South. This was said to represent a 
modest increase over 1964. Party activities 
in the South are financed through what is 
termed a “Southern solidarity assessment,” 
which is an involuntary assessment of 1 
month's dues payable each December. 

Party organizations and publications al- 
ways seem to be on the razor-edge of insol- 
vency. This  predicament—real or con- 
trived—is used to generate never-ending 
party appeals for more funds and to lull the 
anti-Communist opposition into a false sense 
of security. Nevertheless, the party some- 
how always manages to secure sufficient 
funds with which to continue its enterprises 
and activities. : ay 
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Recent Activities of the Communist Party, 
USA 


Propaganda 

Communist Party, U.S.A., propaganda, de- 
signed to lessen popular support for U.S. for- 
eign policy, has been directed at virtually 
every segment of our society. The party press 
has made broad appeals to all Americans to 
help win “the mind of the President for peace 
in Vietnam.” One such appeal, for example, 
urged every American to participate in 
picket lines and demonstrations; to write or 
wire the President and Members of Congress; 
to organize delegations to visit Washington, 
D. C., and, above all, to involve members of 
churches, labor unions, civil rights organiza- 
tions, neighborhood groups, and all other 
centers of people’s activities in the struggle 
for the President's mind.“ 

Almost every issue pertaining to domestic 
matters has been related by the party to the 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from South Viet- 
nam. The party continues to claim that it 
is a “necessary party that has influence on 
every segment of social activity in the coun- 
try,” and that “wherever you find struggles 
for progress, you will find Communists there.” 

Fully aware that Federal prosecution under 
the Internal Security Act of 1950 restricted 
many of their activities, party leaders con- 
tinued to mount a massive propaganda as- 
sault to remove this obstacle to their aims 
and purposes. In an effort to gain support 
from the academic community, party spokes- 
men have utilized appearances on college 
campuses specifically to condemn this act. 
In addition, they have solicited and received 
support from Communist parties in other 
countries. The campaign against the Inter- 
nal Security Act of 1950 is now worldwide in 
nature and directed to project the illusion 
that the Communist Party, U.S.A. is a legiti- 
mate party being suppressed because it op- 
poses the imperialistic aims of the United 
States. 

Through the dissemination of newspapers. 
books, pamphlets, leaflets, and other printed 
matters, the party indoctrinates its members 
and sympathizers and is able to reach and 
propagandize the non-Communist masses. It 
makes strenuous efforts to increase and ex- 
‘pand the distribution and consumption of its 
literature. 

Youth 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. continues its 
efforts to exploit the abilities, idealism, and 
enthusiasm of youth in the United States 
for its own sinister purposes. Party policy 
closely follows Lenin’s emphasis on youth— 
“youth will decide the issue of the whole 
struggle, the student youth and still more 
the working class youth.” A very practical 
consideration for party policy, of course, is 
the current age level of its membership. 
Party leaders are concerned about the in- 
creased age level and are devoting much 
thought and effort to drawing youth into 
the party as “young blood.” 

Party leader Gus Hall, well aware of the 
fact that the future of the party depends 
on youth, has called for an all-out effort to 
recruit additional youths into the party. 
One of the steps taken in response to this 
edict was the creation of a summer youth 
project to train additional cadre for leader- 
ship positions. This project was inaugu- 
rated with a 2-week national youth leader- 
ship school under maximum security 
conditions at Camp Midvale, N.J., in June 
1965. Leading party officials were extremely 
pleased with this school which was at- 
tended by some 80 students from various 
parts of the United States. These students 
received instructions in Marxism-Leninism 
from top party officials. The students then 
spent the remainder of the summer working 
full time for the party in various party dis- 
tricts under the regular party leadership. 

A primary task of the students who at- 
tended this school was the recruitment of 
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minority youth for the party's year-old front 
group, the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America. 
During the summer of 1965, this organiza- 
tion launched an ambitious program aimed 
at bolstering its Midwest region which had 
been beset by factional disputes, lack of 
organization, and adverse publicity. Par- 
ticipants in this program spoke of this “sum- 
mer project” in glowing terms at a confer- 
ence of national coordinators of the DuBois 
Clubs held over the Labor Day weekend in 
Chicago. 
Public appearances of party leaders 


In line with instructions issued by Gus 
Hall for the party to take advantage of 
the upsurge in “radicalization” among 
American youth, leading party spokesmen 
made a record number of over 50 appear- 
ances on college campuses during the 1964-65 
campus year, before audiences totaling over 
36,000. Gus Hail has vowed that party 
leaders would “go anywhere to meet groups 
of students in this country, regardless of 
the size of the group.” True to his word, 
party leaders crisscrossed the country, with 
Hall himself traveling as far west as the 
University of Hawaii in Honolulu. The most 
recent theme of the party leaders diatribe 
on the campuses has been the halting of 
“America’s aggression in the Dominican Re- 
public and Vietnam.” James E. Jackson, 
editor of the Worker, in appearances at four 
colleges in the State of Washington called 
for a mass student enlistment in the “peace 
crusade” to force the United States to with- 
draw from the Vietnamese conflict. 

The party has high hopes of utilizing 
the interests created by these campus ap- 
pearances to get a nucleus of students in- 
terested in Marxism-Leninism and, subse- 
quently, in a position to be recruited into 
the Community Party: While party leaders 
understand that they may not have over- 
whelming success of recruiting the students, 
they are encouraged over their opportunities 
to appear on campuses and gain an aura of 
legitimacy, 

Political activities 

Elated with the November 15, 1965, de- 
cision of the U.S, Supreme Court, which 
declared the membership provision section 
of the Intermal Security Act of 1950 un- 
constitutional, the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
began making bold plans for the future as 
soon as the decision was made public. 

In a press conference on November 15, 
1965, Gus Hall, the party’s General Secre- 
tary, declared that the party would move 
immediately to get Communist candidates on 
election ballots and would run candidates 
for public office wherever possible. Hall 
stated that the party would take steps 
for greater participation in the 1966 elec- 
tion and, as part of their stepped-up ac- 
tivity in this regard, would issue a new pro- 
gram to the American people. Part of this 
program calls for the establishment of a 
new political party which would be based 
on Negro, labor and “peace” groups. The 
program declares that the new party is es- 
sential because the current problems fac- 
ing the Nation cannot be solved under the 
two-party system as it is presently situated. 


Communist influence in racial matters 


Historically, the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
has never overlooked the potential inherent 
in any of our country’s problems, be they do- 
mestic or foreign. Every crisis is grasped in 
an effort to exploit the situation for the ad- 
vancement of Communist objectives. Simi- 
larly, the party has always aimed its biggest 
“guns” from its propaganda arsenal and used 
its major efforts and functionaries to exploit 
minority groups, especialy the Negro people. 

The increasing frequency of meetings of 
party functionaries at the highest levels to 
mold its designs on the Negro question is 
illustrative of the escalation of Communist 
efforts to influence the civil rights move- 
ment. Whereas the party’s national 
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Negro commission was almost dormant 2 to 
3 years ago, 1965 witnessed several key meet- 
ings by this highest body in the party de- 
voted to racial matters. 

At its meeting on March 20-21, 1965, 
labeled a “milestone” by party National Vice 
Chairman Henry Winston, the general con- 
sensus was that the party increase its ef- 
forts to lure support from all segments of 
society. Party General Secretary Gus Hall 
emphasized that the party must pursue its 
efforts to merge the struggles of the Negroes 
and the working class in order to reach its 
goal of gaining influence among the masses. 

Just a month later, on April 23, 1965, the 
Negro commission again met and passed a 
number of proposals which were immediate- 
ly adopted by the party’s national commit- 
tee. These dealt with the party’s far-reach- 
ing and penetrative plans for exploiting the 
racial situation, as follows: 

1. Each party district is to establish com- 
mittees to work with the leadership and to 
organize the party's activities in the South. 

2. Permanent assignments should be made 
in areas of concentration for the recruiting 
of party members with each party district 
working on plans to recruit young Negroes. 

3, The party's role in relation to the labor 
movement should be one of stimulating the 
idea of organizing the unorganized workers 
in the South. 

4. The party leadership should prepare an 
informational catalog on the South for the 
use of other groups. 

5. The struggle for civil rights must be 
Kept in motion. 

6. The party must raise substantial 
amounts of money from September to De- 
cember 1965, to be controlled by the Negro 
commission for work in the South. 

Another key item stressed during the April 
23, 1965, meeting was to have party contacts 
with the principal civil rights organizations 
working in the South, including the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee and 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
as well as with other groups which supply 
medical and legal aid in the South. 

To effect a channel of communication be- 
tween the party and civil rights workers, it 
was stressed that the party become better 
organized by meeting with individuals going 
to the South for temporary work in the civil 
rights field and having them report back to 
the party about their experiences. 

At another meeting of the Negro commis- 
sion held on June 23, 1965, a leading party 
functionary equated the struggle for Negroes 
for first-class citizenship as consistent with 
Marxist-Leninist doctrines. Another party 
leader suggested that the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. focus its attention on every educa- 
tional system in the United States where dis- 
crimination is practiced and urged that 
Negro youth be drawn into the “socialist 
struggle” (Communist struggle). 

These activities show the clear-cut designs 
of the party to exploit to its fullest the racial 
situation, including using it as a stepping- 
stone for membership recruitment. 

That Communists are not giving mere lip- 
service to the dictates of their masters is 
clearly evidenced in an examination of the 
many racial activities such as demonstra- 
tions, pickets, boycotts, and the like, which 
have taken place in the recent past. There 
is hardly an activity in this area that does 
not have a Communist element present. The 
degree of Communist participaiton and in- 
fluence will, of course, vary from activity to 
activity but almost always there will be 
found the Communist at work. We also find 
party leaders arrogantly proclaiming the in- 
volvement of their slaves“ to Communist 
dicta. In May 1965, Party leader Gus Hall 
proclaimed that the Communist movement 
is making progress in the civil rights field. 
In June 1965, when it became public knowl- 
edge that Communists were active in lengthy 
demonstrations in Chicago, Hl., relating to 
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a school segregation protest, two party lead- 
ers, Claude Lightfoot and James West, issued 
public statements verifying the presence of 
Communists in these demonstrations. 

The riots in Los Angeles, Calif., which took 
place during the period August 11-14, 1965, 
provided the Communist Party, U.S.A. and 
other subversives with the means to further 
blacken the reputation of the United States 
and to atempt to fan the flame of discontent 
among the American people. 

That the Communists had an ulterior mo- 
tive in this action was clearly demonstrated 
in the remarks of one party functionary who 
placed the entire blame for the uprising on 
the white people and proposed to his party 
underlings that they take advantage of such 
riots wherever they occur since riots will 
eventually lead the United States to social- 
ism 


At a still higher level, the national head- 
qaurters of the party, on August 15, 1965, in- 
structed the southern California party dis- 
trict to prepare articles concerning the riots 
for early publication in the Worker, an east 
coast Communist newspaper. Special efforts 
were to be made to play up the police bru- 
tality angle. Major portions of subsequent 
issues of The Worker and People's World, 
a west coast Communist newspaper, were 
devoted to the uprising in Los Angeles and 
its aftermath. Each article faithfully fol- 
lowed the line set by party headquarters, 

Despite the expressed good intentions of 
those legitimately concerned with the civil 
rights movement, their efforts to keep Com- 
munists out have been less than totally 
effective. This is amply illustrated by the 
Communist involvement in racial activities 
which are often sponsored by groups with 
well-meaning intentions. Then, too, we 
find the extreme militants, such as the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
whose leadership has proclaimed that they 
will accept Communists within thelr ranks. 


Security measures 


The security measures used by the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. in recent months can 
best be described as inconsistent. On the 
one hand, approximately 70 party function- 
aries from various parts of the country 
gathered in New York City in January 1966, 
for a meeting of the party's national com- 
mittee. On the other hand, some party 
clubs hold meetings on short notice, iden- 
tities of members are closely guarded in some 
party districts and in other districts a variety 
of devices are used to hold meetings under 
secure conditions. 


Numerical strength 


Party leader Gus Hall, in the past, in plac- 
ing the membership at 10,000, has declared 
that there are at least 100,000 “state-of- 
mind” members whom he defined as persons 
sympathetic to the party line and objectives. 
Bolstering this declaration of many persons 
being sympathetic to the party is the claim 
of party leaders that if they can defeat the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 they can recruit 
50,000 new members within a year. 

In keeping with this, on November 15, 
1965, following the Supreme Court decision 
which held that the membership provision 
of the act was unenforceable if the fifth 
amendment was utilized as a defense, Hall 
promptly indicated the decision would result 
in renewed growth of the party. In sub- 
stantiation of his prediction, Hall stated 
during a press conference in Chicago, II., on 
December 6, 1965, that the party was experi- 
encing the greatest upsurge in its history, 
and that the party membership had jumped 
to 1,000 or 2,000 above its 10,000 total of a 
year ago. r 

Party’s 18th national convention 

The most important event facing the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A. in the near future is its 
18th national convention. Present plans call 
for the convention to be held in New York 
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City for 4 days commencing June 23, 1966. 
Approximately 300 party delegates and 150 
alternate delegates are scheduled to attend 
the convention, In addition, the party plans 
to invite 300 nonparty members to attend 
the convention as guests. ‘The purpose of 
inviting the large number of guests is to 
create the impression that the convention 
is not essentially a Communist Party con- 
vention and also to create confusion as to 
who are the actual party members at the 
convention. To create publicity for the con- 
vention, the party plans to call a huge mass 
meeting of several thousands on opening 
night. The party also plans to open the 
convention to television and radio coverage. 

This will be the first national convention 
for the party since 1959. The convention is 
the highest authority of the party and osten- 
sibly is authorized to make political and 
organizational decisions bearing on its entire 
membership. Actually, the convention pro- 
ceedings and decisions will be controlled by 
the dictatorial manipulations of Party Gen- 
eral Secretary Gus Hall. A new national 
committee consisting of older comrades sub- 
servient to Hall and selected youth, Negro, 
and mass organization representation will 
be “elected.” 

To attract youth and obtain the sanction 
of the “new left,” the party convention will 
endeavor to project the party as a legitimate 
political organization. Every effort will be 
made at the convention to depict the party 
as the vanguard of the “peace” and “civil 
rights” movements. As in the past, the con- 
vention will endeavor to identify the party 
with the working class and trade union 
movement. 


Communist front and Communist-injiltrated 
organizations 


In furthering the aims and objectives of 
the international Communist conspiracy, 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. creates and 
utilizes Communist front organizations. In 
this manner the party attempts to conceal 
and disguise its activities and to lend a 
semblance of respectability to its operations. 
Through these fronts, the party conducts 
pressure and propaganda campaigns, dissem- 
inates Communist literature and propaganda, 
raises funds, recruits new members and in- 
sidiously exploits the masses and public opin- 
ion to further its revolutionary aims and 
purposes. 

The party, in supplementing its program 
of deceit carried on through its front groups 
and to further disguise its activities, con- 
tinues to urge its members to join and in- 
filtrate legitimate nonsubversive organiza- 
tions. The objectives of the party members 
are to work into or work within the frame- 
work of these legitimate groups in an at- 
tempt to control or influence the policies of 
such groups, or the thinking of their mem- 
bers, without exposing the party’s interest 
in the groups, 

Some of the main spheres of activity in 
which the party is interested relate to peace, 
youth, Negro, political, trade union and dis- 
armament matters, and attacking U.S. policy 
relative to Vietnam and the Dominican Re- 
public. 

Prosecutive action against party fronts 

The Internal Security Act of 1950, effec- 
tive September 23, 1950, requires that all 
Communist front organizations register as 
such with the Attorney General. As might 
be expected, none of the known fronts have 
complied with this requirements, thus plac- 
ing the burden upon the Government to 
compel such compliance. 

Since the passage of the act and the order 
of the Subversive Activities Control Board 
determining the Communist Party, U.S.A., 
a Communist-action organization, the Attor- 
mey General has filed petitions with the 
Board seeking to cause the registration of 
22 organizations as Communist-front orga- 
nizations within the provisions of the act. 
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Petitions as to eight of these have been dis- 
misséd due to the dissolution of the orga- 
nization. The Board completed hearings as 
to the other 14. Of these, four have been 
placed in indefinite abeyance since they are 
not presently in existence; orders became 
final regarding seven but the organizations 
subsequently’ dissolved; one order was set 
aside by the Court of Appeals; and two have 
been remanded to the Board by the Supreme 
Court to adduce additional evidence. None 
have registered. 


Prospective action against the Communist 
Party-U S.A. 


The Government's prosecutive action 
against the Communist Party, U.S.A. stands 
much the same as outlined in my testimony 
when appearing before you last year. 

Retrial of the party, which was reindicted 
on February 25, 1965, under the provisions 
of the Internal Security Act of 1950, for fail- 
ure to register with the Attorney General 
as a Communist-action organization began 
November 1, 1965. On November 19, 1965, 
the party was found guilty as charged in the 
23-count indictment and was ordered to 
pay the maximum fine of $230,000. The con- 
viction is being appealed. 

The indictment returned in March 1962 
against Gus Hall, general secretary of the 
party, charging him with failure to register 
for the party and with failure to return the 
registration statement, remains outstand- 
ing. As was the situation last year, the court 
has postponed the hearing on a motion to 
dismiss the indictment and setting of a trial 
date pending a final decision in the registra- 
tion case against the Communist Party as an 
organization. 

As to the provision of the act which re- 
quires individual members of the Communist 
Party to register, the Subversive Activities 
Control Board had issued registration orders 
against 43 national and district party func- 
tionaries. Two of these cases were consoli- 
dated for appeal purposes and on November 
15, 1965, the Supreme Court reversed the 
ruling of the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals which had upheld the Board's. reg- 
istration orders. The Supreme Court held 
that the orders violated the fifth amendment 
privilege against self-incrimination, 

Need for vigilance 

The Communist Party, U.S.A. constitutes 
a grave security threat to our Nation, not 
only because of its subversive historical back- 
ground, its antidemocratic philosophy and 
its insidious tactics, but also because of the 
particular nature of the party itself—an or- 
ganization controlled and directed by Mos- 
cow whose ultimate goal is to overthrow our 
form of government. 

A widespread underestimation of the men- 
ace which the party presents to the internal 
security of the United States is just the im- 
pression the party desires to present. The 
ability of the party to seize upon items of 
discontent and to fan the sparks of civil 
disobedience into actual strife presents a 
clear and present danger. 

Other organizations 

There are numerous other organizations 
requiring much the same investigative cover- 
age as that required for the Communist 
Party-U.S.A. 


Trotskyite Organizations and Communist 
Splinter Groups 

Some of these are revolutionary groups 
such as the Socialist Workers Party, the Pro- 
letarian Party of America, and the Progres- 
sive Labor Party. The manner in which their 
objectives are to be reached may vary, but 
the ultimate goal is the same—the destruc- 
tion of our free, democratic, open form of 
government. 

Splinter groups are those groups which 
have broken away from the mainstream of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A., usually over 
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interpretation or implementation of basic 
Communist ideology. While the 

of Marx, Engels, and Lenin form the base for 
the programs of these groups, they vary as 
to the interpretation of these teachings and 
in the manner in which their objectives are 
to be reached. Many of these groups have 
shown a tendency to favor the Chinese Com- 
munist Party line as opposed to that of the 
Soviet Union. 


Socialist Workers Party 


The Socialist Workers Party was the first 
major group to oppose the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. for the right to lead an American 
Communist revolution. It is the largest 
Trotskyite organization in the United States. 
Factionalism within the Socialist Workers 
Party itself has spawned other groups, who 
while following the teachings of Trotsky, dif- 
fer with the Socialist Workers Party over the 
means to be utilized in the attainment of 
a workers’ world and a classless society. 
Among such offshoots of the Socialist Work- 
ers Party are the Johnson-Forest Group, the 
Workers World Party, the American Com- 
mittee for the Fourth International, and 
the Revolutionary Committee of the Fourth 
International 


Proletarian Party of America 

The Proletarian Party of America, while 
not a Trotskyite organization, is a revolu- 
tionary Marxist group which was formed in 
1920. Its purpose is to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by force and 
violence. 

Progressive Labor Party 

One of the more recently organized and 
one of the most militant organizations is the 
Progressive Labor Party. This group was 
created as the Progressive Labor Movement 
in early 1962 by individuals who had been ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party, U.S.A. At 
the first national convention of the Progres- 
sive Labor Movement, held in New York City, 
April 15-18, 1965, the name of the organiza- 
tion was changed to the Progressive Labor 
Party. 

Utilizing what it considers to be ills of a 
capitalist society, such as unemployment, 
poor housing, discrimination, police bru- 
tality, unequal educational opportunities, 
corruption, poverty, and the alleged indif- 
ference of trade union leaders and employers 
toward the workers, the Progressive Labor 
Party aggressively and militantly strives to 
enlarge its organization and develop follow- 
ers for its goal, a socialist United States based 
on Marxist-Leninist principles. 

Student Committee for Travel to Cuba 

The use of Progressive Labor Party-spon- 
sored front groups has been another favorite 
tactic of this organization. One of its best 
known fronts has been the Student Commit- 
tee for Travel to Cuba which organized suc- 
cessful trips to Cuba in 1963 and 1964 in 
defiance of the State Department ban on 
such travel. Based upon information devel- 
oped by the FBI, the Department of Justice 
presented facts relative to the 1963 trip to a 
Federal grand jury, Eastern District of New 
York, Brooklyn, N.., and on September 27, 
1963, indictments as to four individuals were 
returned. They were charged with con- 
spiracy to violate section 1185(b), title 8, 
United States Code, for o this 1963 
trip of 59 individuals. Trial of these individ- 
uals has been completed and is awaiting the 
court’s decision. 

Following the 1964 trip in which 84 persons 
traveled to Cuba, the Department of Justice 
obtained indictments against 9 persons on 
September 22, 1964, in the Eastern District 
of New York, for conspiracy to organize the 
1964. trip in violation of section 1185(b), 
title 8, United States Code, These individuals 
are awaiting trial. 


May 2 Movement 
Another successful front organization of 
the Progressive Labor Party is the May 2 
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Movement which was organized in April 1964, 
by a group of young people who participated 
in the Yale Socialist Union conference on 
“Socialism in America.” The original aim of 
this organization was to plan and execute a 
demonstration in New York City, on May 2, 
1964, to demand withdrawal of United States 
troops from South Vietnam. Since that time, 
it has continued in existence and has held a 
number of demonstrations protesting United 
States action in Vietnam. 


Harlem Defense Council 


The Harlem Defense Council is basically 
the creation of Bill Epton, one of the vice 
presidents of the Progresive Labor Party. 
This organization was extremely active in the 
events following the outbreak of rioting in 
Harlem in July 1964. 

As the result of his activity in connection 
with the Harlem rioting, Epton was arrested 
on August 5, 1964, on a charge of advocating 
criminal anarchy. This charge was dismissed 
on June 7, 1965, and on the same date Epton 
was rearrested and charged with inciting to 
riot, conspiracy to riot, advocacy of criminal 
anarchy, and conspiracy to advocate criminal 
anarchy. The charge of inciting to riot was 
subsequently dismissed but on December 20, 
1965, Epton was found guilty of the other 
three charges and on January 27, 1966, he 
was sentenced to prison for 1 year on each 
count to be served concurrently. 

The Progressive Labor Party and the Har- 
lem Defense Council continue their policy of 
creating hate and distrust of the New York 
City Police Department and miss no opportu- 
nity to hurl charges of brutality and mal- 
feasance against that department. 


Klan- and hate-type organizations 


I should like to turn to the Klan- and 
hate-type organizations which make up an- 
other category of organizations which require 
widespread coverage on our part. 

Klan-type organizations 

Numerous incidents have arisen in the 
racial field which have highlighted the par- 
ticipation of Klansmen. These incidents 
have involved beatings, killings and the gen- 
eral denial of civil rights to individuals. 

There are 14 active Klan-type organiza- 
tions. operating in the United States. These 
operate out of the States of Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, North Carolina, South Carolina and 
Tennessee. The estimated membership is 
14,000 and increasing. 

The largest of the Klan groups is the 
United Klans of America, Inc., Knights of 
the Ku Klux Klan, run by Robert Shelton 
and headquartered in Tuscaloosa, Ala. Dur- 
ing the past year, this group has commenced 
organizational efforts in New York; New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin 
and Texas. The chief means used by this 
and other Klan groups to attract adherents 
and gain’ publicity is the public rally at 
which Klan leaders openly advocate white 
supremacy and denounce any form of racial 
integration. 

The Bureau continues its program of pen- 
etrating the Klan at all levels, and, I may 
say, has been quite successful in doing so. 

The Bureau's role in penetrating the Klan 
has received public attention due to the so- 
lution of the brutal murders of Viola Liuzzo 
in Alabama, Lt. Col. Lemuel A. Penn in 
Georgia, and the three civil rights workers 
in Mississippi. We have achieved a number 
of other tangible accomplishments in this 
field, most of which are not publicly known 
but are most significant. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Hate-type and other organizations 
Mr. Hoover. Generally speaking, hate-type 
and similar extremist organizations parade 
under the guise of patriotism, anticommu- 
nism and concern for the destiny of the 
country. Behind this veneer, however, is a 
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deep hatred for such groups as the Negroes, 
members of the Catholic and Jewish faiths, 
and immigrants. 

While pretending to formulate their own 
particular theories for improving our Gov- 
ernment in solving complicated social, po- 
litical and economic problems, the extrem- 
ists merely offer emotionally charged solu- 
tions to the gullible and unthinking person 
who craves for the simple answer. They call 
for improved government, yet continually 
defame those in high office. They pretend to 
be Christians and God-fearing, yet preach 
hatred for those of differing religions or 
races. They preach a return to their own 
idea of “Constitutional Government,” yet 
defy the laws of Congress and trample on the 
rights of their fellow citizens. . 

Presently under investigation by the FBI, 
in addition to the Klan, are 15 such groups 
with a total estimated membership of about 
400. Included are such organizations as the 
American Nazi Party, the National States 
Rights Party, and the Deacons of Defense 
and Justice, Inc. 


American Nazi Party 


George Lincoln Rockwell, the self-styled 
leader of the American Nazi Party, has been 
peddling professional hate during the exist- 
ence of his organization for the past 6 years. 
The national membership of this group is 
less than 100, Defeated in the 1965 Virginia 
gubernatorial election, Rockwell through his 
“political party” still cherishes political 
power at the national level. According to 
his plan, should his organization take com- 
mand of the leadership of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, the Nazis will exterminate Jews by 
Hitlerian methods and banish all Negroes to 
Africa. Subsequent to his electoral setback, 
Rockwell experienced Internal Revenue 
seizure of the office equipment at party 
headquarters in Arlington, Va., to satisfy a 
tax lien, and a change of ownership of the 
premises housing party headquarters neces- 
sitates a relocation in the near future. 

Behind the masks of patriotism, anti- 
communism and Aryan supremacy, Rock- 
well is dedicated to creating a climate of 
religious and racial hatred against his 
principal targets—the Jews and Negroes. 
Nazi propaganda is replete with insulting 
and savage humor depriving its victims of 
all semblance of dignity. Rockwell views his 
country as the helpless victim of an imagi- 
nary “Zionist conspiracy,” whose only salva- 
tion is to follow the ideals of his hero and 
inspiration—Adolph Hiter. 

Although Rockwell claims that he and his 
troopers never engage in violence except in 
self-defense, the garish and theatrical dem- 
onstrations staged by this group are in- 
tended deliberately to provoke breaches of 
the peace and riotous action. 


National States Rights Party 


The National States Rights Party, whose 
national director is Dr. Edward R. Fields, has 
an estimated membership of approximately 
75. A principal spokesman who travels 
about the country spewing hate is vice chair- 
man of the group, J. B, Stoner. This orga- 
nization favors segregation of the races in 
schools, Armed Forces, and residential com- 
munities. 


Deacons of Defense and Justice, Inc. 


Another. organization spawned from the 
racial unrest existing in the South during 
the past year is the Deacons of Defense and 
Justice, Inc. This militant Negro organiza- 
tion was organized in Jonesboro, La., in 1964 
and incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Louisiana for the purpose of members 
defending themselves against Klan violence 
and to provide protection not given by local 
authorities. The Deacons were most promi- 
nent in the Bogalusa, La., area during much 
of the racial disturbance there during 1965 
and worked closely with the Congress of 
Racial Equality and the Bogalusa’ Voters 
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League. Leaders of this organization have 
encouraged Negroes to arm themselves and 
form roving patrols equipped with walkie- 
talkies in an effort to discourage Klan-type 
violence. 


Black Muslim and Black Nationalist 
extremist groups 

Mr. Hoover. At the same time, a number 
of violently antiwhite Negro organizations 
add to our responsibilities and work. These 
include such organization as the Nation of 
Islam, better known as the “Black Muslims.” 
This is the largest such all-Negro organiza- 
tion, its membership being about 5,300. 

As to the black nationalist extremist 
groups, one such group known as the Orga- 
nization for Black Power came into existence 
during the summer of 1965 and is still in its 
infancy. Its aim is to gain political control 
of major U.S. cities through mobilization 
and control of the Negro residents. 

Individuals connected with its founding 
represent various facets of the militant 
Negro extremist community. The chairman 
of the organization is Jesse Gray. He is a 
former Harlem organizer for the Communist 
Party, USA. 


Black Muslim Groups 
Nation of Islam 


The Nation of Islam, an all-Negro, violently 
antiwhite organization, is frequently referred 
to as the Black Muslins.“ The organization 
teaches complete separation of the races, eco- 
nomic independence for the so-called Negro, 
and that the black man in the United States 
will in the future own and occupy a separate 
black nation. 

The national headquarters of this orga- 
nization is located in Chicago, Ill, and its 
leader is a Georgia-born Negro who calls him- 
selm Elijah Muhammad and claims to have 
been selected by Allah, the Supreme Being, 
to lead the so-called Negro out of slavery. 
Muhammad and some other members of the 
organization, declaring that members of the 
organization owe no allegiance to the United 
States, have refused to register under the 
provisions of the Selective Service Acts. 
Members of this group have continuously 
been involved in violent conflict with local 
police. 

The expulsion from the group in 1964 of 
Malcolm X Little, former national function- 
ary and leading spokesman for the organiza- 
tion, and his subsequent assassination in 
February 1965, have played a marked role 
in causing the membership to decline in 
the Nation of Islam. 


Organization of Afro-American Unity 


The formation of the Organization of Afro- 
American Unity was announced in June 1964 
by its leader, the late Malcolm X Little. The 
purpose of the group is to bring before the 
United Nations the existing problems of the 
Negro in the United States. 

Since the assassination of Little, this orga- 
nization has been groping in the darkness in 
a search for leadership, The eventual destiny 
and direction of the Organization of Afro- 
American Unity will be determined by the 
eventual victor in the power struggle to suc- 
ceed the late Malcolm X Little. 


Black Nationalist Extremist Groups 
Revolutionary action movement 


The Revolutionary Action Movement has 
been in existence since early 1963. It is 
dedicated to the overthrow of the capitalist 
system in the United States, by violence 
if necessary, and to its replacement by a 
socialist system oriented toward the Chinese 
Communist interpretation of Marxism- 
Leninism. The Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment is entirely nonwhite in membership, 
clandestine in nature, and owes its primary 
allegiance to the “Bandung world,” that is, 
the nonwhite races of the world, rather than 
to any national entity, as such. The group 
has organized units.or membership in sey- 
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eral of the larger cities and is attempting to 
recruit new members and expand its sphere 
of influence. 

Organization for black power 

The Organization for Black Power formally 
came into existence at a conference held in 
Chicago, Ill., over the July 4, 1965, weekend. 
According to its literature “Membership in 
the Organization for Black Power shall be 
of organizations and individuals who accept 
the perspective of Black Power and the dis- 
cipline of the organization in the struggle 
for this power.” 

The organization states it “is part of the 
reyolutionary struggle of people all over the 
world to liberate themselves from the de- 
termination of the United States to impose 
its way of life on the whole world and to 
build a new world free from exploitation.” 


Minutemen 


The Minutemen organization is another 
group whose activities are closely followed. 
We have penetrated this organization and 
our sources keep us posted on developments. 
We disseminate the results of our investiga- 
tions on a continuing basis to pertinent 
agencies of the Government, including the 
Secret Service. 

The organization is headquartered at Nor- 
borne, Mo., and is headed by Robert DePugh. 

Minutemen claims its primary purpose is 
to prepare its members to overthrow the 
Government of the United States in the 
event the Government is taken over by the 
Communists. Im January 1966 DePugh ad- 
vised special agents of the FBI that this 
country needs to get rid of those “parasites 
in Washington and draw up a new Constitu- 
tion inasmuch as the old one is outmoded.” 

DePugh has also said that the Minutemen, 
as an organization does not buy or store arms, 
but individual members maintain whatever 
arms and ammunition they purchase with 
their own personal funds “which is their con- 
stitutional right.” 

He has stated that his organization will 
stress Infiltration“ of opposing groups, and 
turn to armed revolt only as a last resort. He 
has said that “we feel that with the use of 
intelligence, security, propaganda, and in- 
filtration we can turn our enemies’ weapons 
against themselves.” He has stated that 
the Minutemen advocate “armed resistance 
only when it has become very apparent to all 
the people that Communists or Fascists have 
overtaken the Government and all the peo- 
ple themselves are willing to support an 
armed revolution.“ An excellent example of 
this organization’s effort to store munitions 
is shown by the fact that in June 1965 
through information furnished by the FBI, 
local authorities located 36 sticks of dynamite 
and other blasting equipment in Prince Wil- 
liam County, Va. The explosives were stored 
by a local Minutemen unit which had been 
using the area as a training site, 

We have long been aware of the Minute- 
men organization and our investigation indi- 
cates the organization is a loose federation, 
With each unit acting independently and 
lacking any real central control. DePugh is 
the only known leader of the group and acts 
as its sole spokesman. 

DePugh avoids the responsibility of trying 
to substantiate all of the things he says of 
the Minutemen. For example, while he has 
placed the membership of the organization 
at more than 25,000,” there is little real 
evidence that the Minutemen is anything 
more than essentially a paper organization 
with a membership estimated at 500. 

Nationalist activities in Puerto Rico 

Another continuing internal security prob- 
lem is the activity of the violent revolution- 
ary minority among the advocates of inde- 
pendence for Puerto Rico. The bulk of these 
individuals advocating independence by yio- 
lence are affiliated with nine proindependence 
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organizations all of which are under active 
investigation. 

These groups are active’ principally in 
Puerto Rico and among the Puerto Rican 
population in New York and Chicago. The 
chief danger from them continues to lie in 
acts of violence on the part of small groups 
or individuals. In the past, these acts have 
ranged from arson and sabotage to an at- 
tempt to assassinate the President of the 
United States in November 1950 and the 
shooting of Members of Congress on the floor 
of the House of Representatives in 1954. 


Demonstrations protesting U.S. policy toward 
ietnam 


Demonstrations protesting U.S, policy to- 
ward Vietnam which have been held through- 
out the United States during 1965 have most 
certainly been a factor resulting in addi- 
tional demands upon our manpower because 
of the interest in and support of some dem- 
onstrations by some of the subversive orga- 
nizations I have discussed. 

Since February 1965, scarcely a day has 
gone by without a demonstration in some 
city.. Particularly active have been faculty 
members and students from colleges and 
universities in all sections of this country. 
Demonstrations have taken the form of sit- 
ins, teach-ins, picket lines, speak-outs and 
widespread distribution of material criticiz- 
ing U.S. efforts in Vietnam. 

The Communist Party and other sub- 
versive groups such as the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs of America, a Communist-inspired, 
Marxist-orlented youth group; the Socialist 
Workers Party, which has been designated as 
subversive by the Attorney General pursuant 
to Executive Order 10450; its youth affiliate, 
the Young Socialist Alliance; the Progressive 
Labor Party, a pro-Chinese Marxist group 
and its affiliate, the May 2 Movement; and 
the Workers World Party, a pro-Chinese 
Communist splinter group, have actively sup- 
ported and participated in demonstrations 
along with the Students for a Democratic 
Society, a youth group with active Commu- 
nist infiltration, 

There. follows the highlights on five na- 
tional demonstrations we have had during 
the past year. 

Student March on Washington 


On April 17, 1965, a student march on 
Washington, sponsored by Students for a 
Democratic Society, attracted an estimated 
15,000 participants. Included among the 
participants were Arnold Johnson, Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. public relations director, 
and Michael Zagarell, national youth director 
of the George Meyers, a member of 
the national board of the party, distributed 
copies of The Worker an east coast Commu- 
nist newspaper, during this demonstration. 
Numerous other Communist Party members 
were observed participating. Gus Hall, gen- 
eral secretary of the party, reported that the 
Communists participated in the march and 
described it as an ‘unforgettable event.” 
Zagarell said “we” played a decisive role and 
Johnson stated “our” people were there from 
all over the country. 

National Teach-Ins 

The Inter-university Committee for a 
Public Hearing on Vietnam, which is now 
known as the Interuniversity Committee for 
a Public Hearing on Foreign Policy, spon- 
sored a national teach-in on May 15, 1965, 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. This committee, which is headquar- 
tered at Ann Arbor, Mich., is the brainchild 
of faculty members at the University of Mich- 
igan. Its secretary is Prof. Anatol Rapo- 
port of the university who is a self-admitted 
former Communist Party member. 

The teach-in, which was carried by tele- 
phonic hookups to campuses throughout the 
United States, drew nearly 4,500 individuals 
to Washington, D.C. While advance pub- 
licity described the teach-in as an airing of 
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both sides of the Vietnam issue, the actual 
teach-in proved to be one sidéd. Speakers 
were almost unanimous in condemning U.S. 
policy. Among the speakers were Prof. Hans 
Morgenthau of the University of Chicago 
who stated, “If we . . . succeed in our pres- 
ent policy, South Vietnam will become a 
colony of the United States.” He con- 
tended that the United States did not have 
the courage to “retreat or advance too far.” 

Isaac Deutscher of London, England, was 
a featured He described himself as 
‘x Marxist who had been expelled from the 

nunist Party because of his opposition 
to Stalin. He denied that the United States 
was threatened by any major Communist 
power and said that U.S. policy had dis- 
illusioned the world. 

Comments from the audience included 
such statements as the United States should 
withdraw from Vietnam; the United States 
needs a positive foreign policy; the United 
Nations should some day take precedence over 
national sovereignty; and Congress should 
have a hearing concerning American policy. 


Washington summer action project 


Students for a Democratic Society, joined 
by the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of America; the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
& civil rights group; and the Committee for 
Nonviolent Action, sponsored a demonstra- 
tion in Washington, D.C., from August 6 
through August 9, 1965, under the title 
“Washington Summer Action Project.” This 
demonstration included picketing of the 
White House and a sit-in at the White House 
gate entrance, and workshops on Vietnam, 
the draft, Puerto Rico, and South Africa. On 
August 9, the demonstrators marched to the 
Capitol Grounds for the purpose of staging 
a “Congress of Unrepresented People” to 
declare peace in Vietnam. The sponsors of 
the demonstration had previously announced 
their intention of actually occupying congres- 
sional seats; however, they were stopped at 
the boundary of the Capitol Grounds. Nu- 
merous demonstrators were arrested when 
they attempted to enter the grounds. As 
with other demonstrations, the Communist 
Party and other subversive organizations 
supported and participated in the Washing- 
ton summer action project. Among the Com- 
munist Party members noted were James 
Jackson, a member of the party’s national 
committee, and Michael Zagarell, the nation- 
al youth leader of the party. Demonstrations 
were held throughout the United States dur- 
ing this period in support of the Washington 
Summer Action Project. 


International Days of Protest 


The Vietnam Day Committee, Berkeley, 
Calif., designated October 15 and 16, 1965, as 
international days of protest and issued a 
call for groups throughout the world to join 
it in demonstrating on those days. Massive 
civil disobedience was urged on October 16. 

As a result of this call to action, demon- 
strations were held in cities throughout the 
United States and in some foreign countries. 
These demonstrations took the form of pick- 
eting, sit-ins, teach-ins, burning of draft 
cards, and parades. 

The Communist Party and other subver- 
sive groups once again vigorously supported 
and participated in these demonstrations. . 

In Berkeley, the demonstration started 
With a teach-in- at the University of Call- 
fornia. Speakers were unanimous in con- 
demning the United States and one speaker 
called for the impeachment of President 
Johnson. On the evening of October 15, ap- 
proximately 8,000 demonstrators began a 
march from the University of California to 
Oakland Army Terminal, Oakland, Calif; 
where they hoped to carry their message to 
U.S. troops. The committee had previously 
called for civil disobedience at the terminal. 
They were frustrated when Oakland authori- 
ties refused to allow them to march through 
Oakland. 
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In New York City, the Whitehall Speak- 
Out Committee, an ad hoc group of the War 
Resisters League, sponsored a parade and a 
rally to protest the draft and U.S. action in 
Vietnam. During the rally, it was announced 
that Robert Thompson, a high official of the 
Communist Party, U.S. A., had died and that 
he was a sponsor, of International Days of 
Protest in New York City» Approximately 50 
Communist Party members, including such 
well-known Communist Party officials as Gil- 
bert Green, ‘Arnold Johnson, and Mike Stein 
were observed participating in this demon- 
stration.. Over 20 members of the Workers 
World Party participated. .Jack Barnes, a 
member of the National Committee of the 
Socialist Workers Party, was active during 
the demonstration. 

Demonstrations throughout the country 
attracted large numbers of counterdemon- 
strators who were in favor of U.S. policy. In 
some instances, the counterdemonstrators 
outnumbered the demonstrators, 


March on Washington for Peace in Vietnam 


The National Committee for a Sane 
Nuclear Policy sponsored a march on Wash- 
ington for peace in Vietnam on November 
27, 1965. Approximately 12,000 marchers 
picketed the White House carrying slogans 
calling for a negotiated peace in Vietnam, 
an end to the war in Vietnam, and the with- 
drawal of troops from that country. After 
the picketing was concluded, approximately 
20,000 demonstrators gathered at the Sylvan 
Theater on the Washington Monument 
grounds to hear various speakers who were 
critical of U.S. action in Vietnam. 

As in the past, Communist Party members, 
including several national functionaries, 
actively participated in this march. Litera- 
ture was distributed by the Communist 
Party and other subversive organizations 
and Vietcong flags were displayed by some 
participants. 


Students fora Democratic Society 


One of the most militant organizations 
now engaged in activities protesting U.S. 
foreign policy is a student youth group 
called Students for a Democratic Society. 
Communists are actively promoting and pare 
ticipating in the activities of this 
tion, which is self-described as a group of 
liberals and radicals. This organization 
currently claims a membership in excess of 
3,000 in over 100 chapters throughout the 
United States, and its members are most 
vocal in condemning the American way of 
life and our established form of government. 

This organization sponsored a march on 
Washington to protest U.S. action in Viet- 
nam which took place on April 17, 1965. 
Communists from throughout the Nation 
participated in this march and over 70 past 
or present Communist Party members from 
New York City alone, including several na- 
tional leaders, were observed among the 
participants. 

A national convention of this organiza- 
tion was held at a camp near Kewadin, Mich., 
in June 1965. Practically every subversive 
organization in the United States was repre- 
sented by delegates to this convention. 
There were delegates from the Young Social- 
ist Alliance, the youth and training section 
of the Trotskyite Socialist Workers Party, 
which has been designated as subversive 
pursuant to Executive Order 10450. 

Also represented were the Communist 
Party, U.S.A. and the Spartacist group, a 
Trotskyite splinter organization. Other 
delegates represented the Progressive Labor 
Party, a Marxist-Leninist organization fol- 
lowing the line of Communist China, and 
the May 2 Movement, a front group of the 
Progressive Labor Party. 

At this convention, a number of proposals 
were made to further oppose the U.S. action 
in Vietnam, One Students for a Democratic 
Society leader called for deliberate violation 
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of the sedition statutes by Students for a 
Democratic Society members which it was 
hoped would result in mass arrests and a 
“political trial” of the organization. Mem- 
bers were urged to attempt to enter military 
bases to e soldiers that they should 
refuse to fight in Vietnam. 

At a meeting of the national council, the 
governing body of the Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society which was held over the 1965 
Labor Day weekend, 20 of the approximately 
100 participants had past or present affilia- 
tions with the Communist Party or other 
subversive groups. A vigorous antidraft 
program was proposed at this meeting, which 
included plans to counsel draft-age youth on 
how to avoid the draft. This: proposal was 
later submitted to the Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society membership by referendum 
for approval but was defeated by a narrow 
majority. 

In spite of this, Students for a Democratic 
Society leaders recently announced that each 
local chapter would make its own decisions 
as to whether an antidraft program would be 
undertaken by that particular chapter. 

During the last week of December 1965, 
the antidraft program and the Vietnam pro- 
test movement again were subjects which 
dominated discussions at a national mem- 
bership conference of this group held at 
Urbana, III. Heated exchanges took place 
between various factions, some of which 
wanted to continue with a “hard line” and 
others wanting to retreat entirely from all 
protest activity in connection with the Viet- 
nam issue. Although no foreign policy deci- 
sions resulted from this conference, the 
Students for a Democratic Society has con- 
tinued to sponsor and participate in demon- 
strations throughout the United States 
protesting U.S. action in Vietnam. 

The party and Vietnam 

The Communist Party, U.S. A., held a 3- 
day meeting of its national committee and 
invited guests from January 15 through Jan- 
uary 17, 1966, in New York City. Gus Hall, 
general secretary of the party, in discussing 
the Vietnam situation, cited the growing 
peace movement in this country as evidence 
that the people are becoming more discon- 
tented with U.S. policy toward Vietnam. 
He stressed the need for the Communist 
Party to become more active in the protest 
movement against U.S. policy. 

Herbert Aptheker, a member of the Com- 
munist Party national committee, spoke con- 
cerning his recent visit to Hanoi with Asst. 
Prof. Staughton Lynd of Yale University and 
Thomas Hayden, a founder and an official 
Students for a Democratic Society, a youth 
group with heavy Communist infiltration, 
Lynd is a former member of American Youth 
for Democracy, which has been designated 
as subversive by the Attorney General pur- 
suant to Executive Order 10450. 

Aptheker announced that he had met with 
the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of North Vietnam. At this meeting, 
which was not attended by Lynd or Hayden, 
officials of the central committee were, ac- 
cording to Aptheker, “deliriously happy” 
that the Communist Party, U.S.A., had es- 
tablished contact with the Communist Par- 
ty of North Vietnam, 


Coverage of Communist Party, U.S. A., and 
other groups 
There has been no letup in our programs 
to penetrate the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
and other groups and organizations operat- 
ing against this country and against the 
rights of its citizens. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
TELEPHONE TAPS 
Mr. Hoover. Every year I have reported to 
this committee the activities of the Bureau 
in regard to wiretapping and I want to ad- 
vise that this morning we have 32 telephone 
taps in operation. Their use is highly re- 
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stricted with a tight central control, Each 
must be authorized in advance and in writ- 
ing by the Attorney General. All those in 
operation are in connection with matters in 
which the internal security of the country 
is involved. 


ESPIONAGE AND COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 
OPERATIONS 


We are being confronted with additional 
problems in combating the espionage attacks 
mounted against this country. 

Soviet-bloc official personnel 

For one thing, the great bulk of the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviet bloc who are sta- 
tioned in this country have some type of 
intelligence assignment and the number of 
these official representatives has increased 
substantially over the years. The number 
here on February 1, 1966, totaled 848. 

I hand to the committee a chart showing 
the total Soviet-bloc official personnel and 
their dependents in the United States. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this exhibit 
at this point in the record. 

(The exhibit follows:) 


Total Soviet-bloc official personnel in the 
United States 


[Includes officials and dependents of Soviet 
Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Outer Mongolia,“ Poland and 
Rumania, Does not include couriers, mem- 
bers of special delegations and other offi- 
cials temporarily in the United States and 
not assigned to official establishments] 

July 1, 1960: 


Official personne. 557 
Unofficial personne!!! 44 801 
U e fe Te See 1, 358 
July 1, 1961: 
Official personnel 609 
Unofficia] personnel 
o N ek ee 
July 1, 1962: 


Official personnel 
Unofficial personnel 


July 1, 1963: 
Official personne 


Unofficial personne!!! 3973 
r. . 8 1. 636 

July 1, 1964: 
Official personne 654 
Unofficial personne!!! 944 
1 %%%/ͤQ T 1, 598 

July 1,°1965: 
Official personnel 713 
Unofficial personne!!! 1,004 
on!! —L— 1.717 

July 1, 1966: 
Official personnel 848 
Unofficial personnel 1,215 
e DR eee i a LCN a as 2, 063 


* Since Oct. 22, 1961. 
“Illegal? (deep cover) operations 


Mr. Hoover. The work of the official rep- 
resentatives of the Soviet-bloc:countries who 
are assigned to the United States is being 
supplemented to an increasing degree by the 
“illegal”, deep cover intelligence agents who 
are being dispatched into this country. 

This, for example, may be an individual 
who enters the country among a group of 
refugees. It might be an individual who 
enters as an immigrant. On the other hand, 
it might be someone already in this country 
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who was recruited here by the foreign intel- 
sligence services. For the individual just ar- 
-riving in this country, he may take no overt 
action on behalf of his foreign master for 
many years, becoming well assimilated into 
our way of life in the meantime. 

These individuals usually bear assumed 
identities; are supplied with documents, 
usually false but always expertly fabricated, 
which a person in this country would 
normally have in his on so as to 
bolster the assumed identity; and make no 
open contact with known representatives of 
the foreign governments which they serve. 

The detection of these undercover spies 
constitutes a time-consuming, tedious in- 
vestigative problem. 


Targets are unlimited 


In their intelligence-gathering operations, 
the Communist-bloc countries have a seem- 
ingly inexhaustible supply of funds. In 
carrying out their relentless quest, there is 
virtually no phase of our national life which 
goes unexplored. A list of material which 
they seek would constitute a voluminous 
catalog of life in the United States. The 
emphasis, of course, is on scientific, tech- 
nological, military, and industrial data which 
will strengthen the Soviet bloc. At the same 
time, however, they are alert for any and 
all information—classified or unclassified— 
which will enable them to weaken the United 
States through propaganda or subversion. 

As a result of several decades of develop- 
ment, the coordinated espionage attack 
against this country by the intelligence 
services of the Communist bloc has now 
reached an intensity which makes it the 
most massive offensive of its kind ever 
mounted. 

Red China 

At the same time, the security problem 
presented by Red China has assumed larger 
proportions, Our workload has more than 
doubled during the past several months. Red 
China has made concerted efforts to acquire 
unclassified technical data shipped from this 
country for their libraries and government 
agencies, Because of their lack of basic re- 
search, it is only logical to assume that they 
will resort to other means, such as espionage, 
to obtain information they cannot get pub- 
licly. 

Cuba 


Castro has been making a concerted effort 
to carry out his promise to export his 
revolution throughout the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Cuban Government has given its 
full support to groups advocating independ- 
ence for Puerto Rico. 

The increasing effort of Cuba to expand its 
intelligence apparatus has now reached into 
the lives of Cuban refugees in the United 
States. Since March 1965 over 25 Cuban ref- 
ugees here have received unsolicited letters 
aimed at recruiting the addressee to gather 
and report intelligence data to Cuba. The 
Cuban spy apparatus boldly calls on these 
refugees to report intelligence data to a 
specified address in Cuba and gives instruc- 
tions concerning secret ink preparations to 
be used in forwarding the data. 

To supplement his intelligence coverage 
by personnel at the Cuban mission to the 
United Nations at New York City, over the 
past months Castro has augmented his dip- 
lomatic staffs in Canada and Mexico. It is 
obvious that the open U.S. borders with 
those countries are inviting targets for the 
known Cuban intelligence agents assigned 
as diplomats in Canada and Mexico. 

The current influx of Cuban refugees, 
which is the result of the recent U.S, offer 
to permit their entry into this country, 
Could result in more than 100,000 Cubans 
coming to the United States. If this occurs, 
it will undoubtedly increase our workload, 
primarily in the Miami area but also 
throughout the United States wherever the 
refugees settle. In addition to checking our 
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files concerning the new influx of refugees it 
will be necessary for the FBI to resolve any 
allegations of a security matter with regard 
to the refugees. From past experience it can 
be anticipated that the Castro regime will 
seek to take advantage of the influx of 
refugees in order to infiltrate intelligence 
agents. 


The Tricontinental Conference—Havana, 
Cuba, 1966 


The Tricontinental Conference, also re- 
ferred to as the Tricontinent Conference, 
was held in Havana, Cuba, from January 3 to 
14, 1966, with 83 African, Asian and Latin 
American countries represented. Approxi- 
mately 450 delegates attended, with Commu- 
nist China having the largest representation 
next to Cuba. Western observers believe the 
convening of the conference was an attempt 
by the Soviets to gain the dominating role 
in the existing two-continent group known 
as Afro-Asian People’s Solidarity Organiza- 


tion (AAPSO), which has been under the 


control of Communist China. It was be- 
lieved that the Soviets felt the holding of 
the Conference in the Western Hemisphere 
and the inclusion of 20 to 30 Latin American 
delegations, who historically follow the So- 
viet line rather than the Communist China 
line, would swing the balance of power to 
the Soviet Union. Fidel Castro, of course, 
considered the holding of this major Confer- 
ence in Havana to be recognition of him as a 
world revolutionary leader. 

Nothing was released at the conference 
concerning ideological differences arising 
there between the Soviets and the Com- 
munist Chinese. Various resolutions were 
adopted concerning anti-imperialism and 
anticolonialism in the Western Hemisphere, 
chiefly almed at the United States. It was 
agreed that a committee would be formed 
with headquarters in Havana to coordinate 
“national liberation” movements on the 
three continents. The Soviet announce- 
ments concerning this new committee indi- 
cated a permanent-type headquarters was 
being established in Havana until the next 
Tricontinental Conference meeting in Cairo, 
Egypt, during 1968, while the Communist 
Chinese announcements showed the Havana 
headquarters was set up on a provisional 
basis only and the consensus is that the 
Communist Chinese will try to have a meet- 
ing of the AAPSO in 1967 in Peiping, China, 
at which the Communist Chinese line would 
be expected to prevail. 

From Cuba’s standpoint, the Conference 
was quite successful in that there were 
unanimous resolutions against presence of 
foreign military bases and troops in “op- 
pressed” countries and Castro was able to 
make a big show of offering aid to Vietnam, 
Cambodia, and Laos, Castro castigated the 
U.S. “military occupation” of the Dominican 
Republic and projected that Colombia, 
Guatemala, Peru, and Venezuela were ripe 
for revolutionary overthrows of their Goy- 
ernments. The most overt action taken oc- 
curred after the Tricontinental Conference 
Officially adjourned on January 14, 1966, 
when representatives from 27 of the Latin 
American delegations attending the confer- 
ence formed the Latin American Solidarity 
Organization with headquarters in Havana. 
Present were Fidel Castro, Cuban President 
Dorticos, and other high Cuban officials with 
a Venezuelan delegate acting as chairman. 
The announced aims of the Organization 
were to prepare for a Latin American soli- 
darity conference in 1967, to support “libera- 
tion” movements by all means available and 
to firmly back “liberated” countries which 
may be attacked by imperialism. This group 
also resolved to “develop a constant cam- 
paign against the increasing policy of Yankee 
imperialism and its false, cynical and hypo- 
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istic actions in the Western Hemisphere.” 
While the various delegations attending 
the Conference were referred to as country“ 
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delegations, thus implying that they were 
Official delegations, only radical groups at- 
tended from Western Hemisphere countries 
and most of them have little or no signifi- 
cance in their own countries. Never- 
theless, we can expect a marked increase 
in Cuban, Soviet, and Communist Chi- 
nese propaganda and subversion within 
the Western Hemisphere if a working com- 
mittee is formed in Hayana on a permanent 
basis. U.S. installations throughout Central 
and South America can expect to have their 
hands full if this group does become 
effective. 
Latin America 

Latin America remains one of the most 
explosive and vulnerable areas in the world 
for Communist subversive operations. Be- 
cause of the increased efforts of the Soviet 
bloc, Communist China and the Castro re- 
gime to promote unrest and subversion 
throughout the Western Hemisphere, prac- 
tically every Latin American country repre- 
sents a potential crisis area, The FBI's re- 
sponsibilities and intelligence collection ef- 
forts from sources available to us in this 
country have increased significantly. The 
Dominican Republic is a case in point. 

Following instructions of the President, 
FBI personnel arrived in the Dominican Re- 
public on May 21, 1965, on a special assign- 
ment in connection with the Dominican 
crisis. As a result of our past experience and 
contacts in the Dominican field, our agents 
were able to become operational on a crash 
basis immediately upon arrival at Santo 
Domingo. 

Our present staff in Santo Domingo con- 
sists of 11 agents and 10 clerical employees. 

The role played by the FBI during the 
Dominican crisis has been most significant. 
We developed and disseminated to top offi- 
cials of the Government voluminous intel- 
ligence data of the highest quality, concern- 
ing activities of key Dominican personalities 
who had the potential to influence the out- 
come of the crisis which began April 24, 
1965, 

Intelligence developed, which at the peak 
of the crisis was described by a key U.S. offi- 
cial as the “lifeblood” of U.S. negotiations, 
has enabled us to keep the intelligence com- 
munity well informed concerning a number 
of crucial points, thereby enhancing this 
country's efforts in the establishment of law 
and order in the Dominican Republic. 

Counterintelligence operations 

Aggressive programs are underway in all 
areas to uncover and combat the many and 
varied espionage thrusts being carried on 
against this Nation and its officials. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Propaganda attacks against U.S. agencies by 
Soviet KGB 

Mr. Hoover. The KGB—the Soviet Com- 
mittee òf State Security—is waging an at- 
tack against U.S. agencies. The nefarious 
schemes of the Soviets, through their Dis- 
information Department,” were exposed in 
a report prepared by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in 1965. Details of the Agency’s 
study were printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of September 28, 1965. The study 
revealed that the FBI as an organization 
and I as its Director are priority targets for 
attacks. 

The study disclosed that the overall ob- 
jective of the Soviet attacks is to discredit 
U.S. agencies here and abroad and the study 
emphasized that a preferred instrument used 
by the Soviets in their attacks is the forged 

document. 

Typical of the smear tactics used in such 
efforts was the circulation of letters in South 
America in the summer of 1964. My name 
was forged on letters which were designed 
to make it appear that the FBI and the CIA 
had something to do with the Brazilian revo- 

lution of April 1964. The intricacies of that 
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Soviet scheme became further apparent 
when we determined that my signature had 
been forged from a letter stolen by the 
Cubans in Havana in 1960. ? 

More recently, beginning in January 1966, 
scurrilous anonymous mailings prepared in 
Moscow by the KGB and sent to its branch 
in New York City have been mailed to vari- 
ous Members of Congress and other promi- 
nent Government officials and citizens, A 
letter supposedly signed by me is a crude 
forgery. Comparison of all these letters dis- 
closed they had all been prepared by the 
same person. Further comparison with other 
letters circulated in the past in this and 
other countries by the Soviet “Disinforma- 
tion Department,” a part of the Soviet 
KGB, prove without a doubt that this is a 
Soviet scheme, amounting to character as- 
sassination both scurrilous and putrid. 

The head of the New York residency of 
the KGB is a member of the Soviet Mission 
to the United Nations and as such he is im- 
mune to arrest and prosecution. 

This is but one of many instances in which 
attachés to the United Nations from the 
Soviet bloc have doubled as intelligence 
and espionage agents. 

I might say over 100 personnel engaged in 
espionage activities are attached to the KGB 
in New York City. 


Deserter investigations 


Along the same line, we have had a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of requests 
from the military authorities to locate indi- 
viduals declared by the military to be de- 
serters. 

We have cooperated with the various 
branches of the Armed Forces since 1945 in 
this program. By the close of the fiscal year 
1965 some 204,000 deserter cases had been 
referred to us. Of this number, 201,714 had 
been closed by the apprehension of the de- 
serter, his voluntary return to the service 
and the like, 

During the fiscal year 1965 a total of 4,479 
deserter fugitives were located, marking the 
sixth consecutive year during which the FBI 
located and returned to military control more 
deserter fugitives than during the prior year. 
This is a reflection of the growing volume of 
work in this area. 


Communist participation in protests 


Mr. Sikes, In the case of a group such as 
that in Washington on yesterday protesting 
the war in Vietnam, would the FBI of its 
own volition seek to determine whether there 
had been Communist-inspired connection 
with that particular march? 

Mr. Hoover. We may have informants and 
agents observing the group to see whether 
they recognize any Communists in it, 

In the demonstrations that have taken 
place in the last several years, Communists 
are known to have participated in many of 
them because we follow closely on the ac- 
tivities of the Communists. 


Communist activity in Cuba 
Cuban Refugees 


Mr. Stxes. Many Cuban refugees are now 
permitted to come into this country. To 
what extent have you determined that they 
are infiltrated with Communist agents? 

Mr. Hoover. I think we would be very 
naive if we didn't assume that among them 
would be some Castro agents. The great 
bulk of the Cuban refugees that come to this 
country are basically refugees trying to es- 
cape the terror and the maltreatment that 
they have suffered in Cuba. 

They are screened by the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service. We have men at 
the screening centers also in case any sus- 
pect that the Immigration Service develops 
may be referred to us for further processing. 

As you know, in Miami proper there are 
about 100,000 Cuban refugees. They present 
an economic problem. 
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Mr. SIKES. A serious problem indeed. 

Mr. Hoover. I noticed when I was in Miami 
recently much of the help in the hotels are 
now Cubans and there is agitation and oppo- 
sition from American-born workers as to 
why they cannot get the jobs instead of the 
Cubans. 

There is another aspect to the problem of 
Cuban refugees. A great many scientific and 
professional men have come from Cuba and 
find it difficult to practice their profession. 
I believe that the University of Miami is 
making arrangements whereby courses can 
be given to doctors who come from Cuba 
that will enable them ultimately to pass the 
examination in Florida. Florida has a very 
strict rule against admitting anyone, either 
doctor or lawyer, to its practice unless they 
are U.S. citizens, residents of the State and 
unless they can pass the examination. 

“Ché” Guevara’ 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of “Ché” Gue- 
vara’s whereabouts, where he is, and what he 
is doing? 

Mr. Hoover. No, I do not know his where- 
abouts. There are rumors he has been killed 
by Castro. There are other rumors to the 
effect he has been in Venezuela, trying to 
stir up a revolution in that country. He 
also has been reported to be in Honduras, 
Guatemala, and most recently Vietnam. 

I have my doubts that he has been killed. 
I think he is being kept in “deep freeze” 
for leading revolutions which may result 
from the Tri-Continental Conference which 
was held first part of January 1966 in Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

The Tri-Continental Conference 

Mr. Stxxes. Does that conference and what 
came out of it indicate increasing strength 
in the Communist movement in the hemi- 
sphere? 

Mr. Hoover. It does. Russia participated. 
The convening of the conference shows very 
definitely that there has been an increase 
in the Communists strength in many of the 
South American and Central American coun- 
tries. Of course, in the Caribbean countries, 
and in Santo Domingo, in the Dominican Re- 
public, there are large elements of Com- 
munists. Castro has made a point of getting 
people into those countries to stir up more 
trouble. Yesterday, there was a very serious 
situation in the capital of the Dominican 
Republic, Santo Domingo, where several 
people were killed when fired upon by the 
police and palace guards at the palace. 

Mr, Sixes. Does it also indicate that Ha- 
vana is in fact the center of hemisphere 
Communist activities and that Castro is its 
leader? 

Mr. Hoover. That is true—the center of 
Castro communism. 

Mr. Srxes. Have there not been some re- 
strictions placed on free and easy travel be- 
tween Mexico City and Havana? 

Mr. Hoover. There have been a few restric- 
tions but it is still going on. 

Mr. Srxes. No significant restrictions? 

Mr. Hoover. Nothing significant so far as 
security is concerned from our point of view. 


MILITARY DESERTIONS 


Mr. Srxes. One other question on the 
number of military desertions. This could 
be obtainable from the military but do you 
have for the last 5 years the number of de- 
sertions which have been reported to you? 

Mr. Hoover. I will get that and have it 
inserted in the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you studied the reasons 


‘for the increase to which you referred in 


your statement? 
Mr. Hoover. I think the reason for it is the 
increase in the size of the military forces. 
Mr, Ses. It is numberswise? 
Mr. Hoover, It is numberswise, yes. 
Mr. SS. Thank you. That is all. 
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Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stack? i 

Mr. SLack. Mr. Director, as always you 
have given this committee a very clear, con- 
cise, and most comprehensive statement. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Mr. FLYNT. I would like to ask you if you 
are training your associate director, and your 
assistant directors, in this fine art which 
you have mastered, to develop the sense of 
communication with Members of Congress, 
members of this committee, and with the 
public generally in such a way as to natu- 
rally instill the confidence that you seem to? 

Mr. Hoover. We do carry on a very inten- 
sive program of getting over to our person- 
nel, not only officials but the rank and file 
of our agents, the necessity for good public 
relations, by getting out and appearing be- 
fore public groups, civic clubs and the like, 
talking on various matters about the Bureau. 

As regards the officials of the Bureau, I 
would say there are a number who could 
today do what I do. 

Mr. FLYNT. I hope that is correct. I think 
it is an indication of your modesty in making 
that statement. I must say that I hope 
that you are correct. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR AGENTS 


Do you still require the same high stand- 
ards of character and competence that have 
so long characterized the recruitment pro- 
gram of the FBI? 

Mr. Hoover. I have insisted that the same 
high qualifications that we have always had 
be adhered to strictly. I will not appoint 
any man merely because of the color of his 
skin. We have some employees who are full- 
blooded Indians. We have some who are 
full-blooded Chinese. We have white and 
Negro employees. 

I will not lower the qualifications. I in- 
sist appointees be above average in intelli- 
gence and reputation, of good character, and 
be above average in personal appearance, I 
would rather have vacancies than employees 
who do not measure up to those qualifica- 
tions. 

Our turnover is one of the smallest among 
Government agencies and a great deal smaller 
than in manufacturing industries. 

I am a strong believer in carefully screen- 
ing men for appointment, as special agents 
as to character, education, and appearance. 
We bring them to Washington for 14 weeks’ 
training, before we send them to the field 
where they are further trained and indoc- 
trinated. 

Mr. FLYNT. Let me express the hope that 
vou will not lower those standards. 

Mr. Hoover. I will not lower them as long 
as I am Director. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. JOELSON? 

Mr. JoELson. Thank you, 

Mr. Director, I also want to wish you con- 
tinued success, 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR AGENTS 


I notice you stressed appearance with re- 
gard to the qualifications of employees. 
Mr. Hoover. I do. 


Mr. Jortson. I can understand physical. 


requirements but why is appearance so im- 
portant? 

Mr. Hoover. As regards appearance, Mr. 
Congressman, I certainly would not want to 
have any of the beatniks with long side- 
burns and beards as employees in the Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. How about members of the 
Mattachine Society? 
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Mr. Hoover. No member of the Mattachine 
Society or anyone who is a sex deviate will 
ever be appointed to the FBI. If I find one 
in the FBI he will be dismissed. 

As to appearance our special agents, in a 
broad sense are really salesmen. They inter- 
view the presidents of large banks, the chair- 
men of the boards of large corporations, 
longshoremen, and laborers. They have to 
sell themselves to them to get their confi- 
dence to obtain the information that they 


need. 

In addition they go on the witness stand 
and appear before juries. They must con- 
vince a jury of 12 people that they are testi- 
fying objectively, impartially and without 
emotion. Their personal appearance plays 
a great part in this. 

I am not looking for the “collar ad“ type, 
but I am looking for men who are clean cut, 
mature, and who will measure up to the 
image which I think the American people 
feel an FBI man should be. 

In this regard, we cooperate with a weekly 
TV show. It is called “The FBI.” I have re- 
ceived hundreds of letters from people say- 
ing that the inspector portrays what they 
thought an FBI inspector would portray. 
Efrem Zimbalist, Jr. is the inspector in the 
show. In other words, there is an image 
that people have of the FBI. I want our spe- 
cial agents to live up to that image. 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Mr. Joxtlsox. You mentioned this Camp 
Midvale up in New Jersey which, after re- 
districting, may be in my district. This camp 
for Communist youth that was held there, 
I noticed in your statement it was a 2-week 
camp. 

Mr. Hoover. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. Jortson. Is this camp itself a perma- 
nent establishment? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. 
Communist Party. 


INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. Director, the FBI is a member of the 
Interdepartmental Intelligence Conference 
and the U.S. Intelligence Board and does 
make recommendations and offer plans con- 
cerned with strengthening internal security 
of our Nation. 

Do you feel that our present setup in re- 
gard to internal security is up to topnotch 
efficiency at the present time? 

Mr. Hoover. First, as to the Interdepart- 
mental Intelligence Conference, I am the 
Chairman, and the other members are the 
heads of Army Intelligence, Naval Intel- 
ligence, and Air Force, Office of Special In- 
vestigations, A representative from the Na- 
tional Security Council attends meetings as 
an observer. 

I think this Committee has been most 
effective in ironing out problems and difficul- 
ties between the member agencies. I have 
been Chairman of this Committee for many 
years and I know of no instance in which the 
heads of the other agencies participating 
have not cooperated with us as to the need 
for certain security measures to be taken, 

The most that we can do is to recommend 
certain steps to be taken to the Attorney 
General. As to whether the recommended 
steps are adopted or not adopted lies within 
his province. 

We are a member of the U.S. Intelligence 
Board. 

I think the internal security today is as 
strong as it ever has been and has improved 
over the years. 

Mr. Lirscoms. It is also a Communist ob- 
jective, is it not, to downgrade, criticize, and 
try to split up our intelligence process? 

Mr. Hoover. That has been the case, as I 
cited in my testimony, The KGB, which has 
a very substantial number of men in New 
York attached to its residency office there, 
the head of which is a member of the United 
Nations Soviet mission, is engaged at all 
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times in trying to discredit by use of forged 
documents or any other method they can 
use to discredit U.S. intelligence agencies, 
principally the CIA and the FBI. Every now 
and then they go after somebody else, but 
we are the two main targets as we haye 
caused them the most trouble as far as their 
activities are concerned. We have been able 
to keep abreast of their activities, 

The unfortunate thing is that some people 
in this country, perhaps well-meaning, not 
necessarily dupes, are willing to accept the 
idea that we can live in peaceful coexistence. 
I don’t believe you can live in peaceful co- 
existence with a country that every year has 
intensified its intelligence and espionage op- 
erations against this country. 

Mr, Lrpscoms. The media—newspaper, ra- 
dio and TV—should be very aware that deep 
research should be made into the material 
that they start picking up. 

Mr. Hoover. I think that is true. Many of 
the newspapers have done an excellent job. 
Some of the newspaper chains such as the 
Hearst, Scripps-Howard, Newhouse and the 
Copley Press and various other chains of that 
type, have done an excellent job. Some 
columnists have done a very effective job. 

I do not believe that everybody who is 
opposed to the foreign policy in Vietnam is 
necessary a Communist. That, of course, 
would be ridiculous as a charge, but there 
are many gullible people who are against the 
policy in Vietnam as a result of the propa- 
ganda put out by some college professors who 
are naive and some students lacking in 
maturity and objectivity are constantly agl- 
tating and on demonstrations in 
some of our largest universities. 

BAYARD RUSTIN 


At the University of Maryland last year, 
at a law enforcement institute held for 
police officers of Maryland, Virginia, and 
Washington, D.C., the university invited 
Bayard Rustin to be one of the speakers. 
Bayard Rustin was convicted for sodomy, a 
violation of the Selective Service Act and was 
an admitted member of the Young Commu- 
nist League. Such a selection was not to the 
credit of the university. 

Mr. Rooney. I intended to ask you about 
him. Was he convicted on his own plea of 
guilty to the crime of sodomy? 

Mr. Hoover. He was. He admitted sodomy. 
He was apprehended in Pasadena, Calif. 

If they wanted a man to speak on civil 
rights they could have invited Roy Wilkins 
of the NAACP, who is a reputable man, or 
some other responsible racial leader. But 
to pick out a man who has such a bad back- 
ground was wrong. 

(Discussion off the record). 


SOVIET TRADE ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Liescoms. Mr. Director, there seems 
to be an increase in the contact that Ameri- 
can businessmen are haying with Soviet 
trade missions. You, upon other occasions, 
have warned and alerted American business 
that they should be careful in dealing with 
trading organizations such as Amtorg and 
other Communist trade organizations. 

Are these trade organizations working now, 
do they still conduct and fit into the espio- 
nage picture? 

Mr. Hoover. Amtorg fits into it 100 per- 
cent, It is the main trade organization of 
the Soviet Government in this country. 

Mr. Lipscoms, American business, in their 
interest to expand trade with the Communist 
countries, should still be very careful? 

Mr. Hoover. I think they should be par- 
ticularly alert and keep their guard up. 

I wrote an article for the Harvard Business 
Review some time ago on that very subject 
on the businessman and the spy. It con- 
cerned efforts to obtain information through 
businessmen and their concerns, that would 
be of value to the Soviet bloc in their activ- 
ities in opposition to this country. i 
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Mr. Lipscoms. I think it is important they 
keep alert. 

Mr. Hoover. I think it is highly important 
they keep alert, that they know what is going 
on. j 
Mr. Lipscoms. This is like so many other 
things. They fail to realize that the Soviets 
are still out to “bury us“ and that is economi- 
cally and militarily. 

Mr. Hoover. Some forget that and think 
we can live in peaceful coexistence, which I 
think is a complete fallacy. 

Mr. Lipscoms. Again, Mr. Director, my 
thanks to you and to your associates for the 
dedicated job you are doing. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I share the opinion of my 
colleagues on the committee for the excel- 
lent presentation you have made and the 
progress you are making on this troublesome 
problem of crime in the country. 

INCREASING CRIME RATE 

Have you ever made any comparison be- 
tween the rate of crime increase in the United 
States and that of other countries? 

Mr. Hoover. We have made limited com- 
parisons but the data available is not com- 
parable in most instances. Great Britain has 
had a great surge of crime. Russia has a ser- 
ious crime problem. Practically all countries 
have had increases in crime. It seems to be 
a disease that is with us, and it is evident 
among the youth. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. This is one of the things 
that disturbs me, because every year we see 
an increase in all types of crime. 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. And we recognize as our 
population grows we are going to have a cer- 
tain increase. As you state, in many areas 
of the world this is going on and that is 
taking place to a large extent by our young 
people who are going to have to assume more 
responsibilities of citizenship in future years. 

If you look down the road with this fan- 
tastic increase in crime, it makes you a little 
concerned. 

I see young people today having almost too 
much freedom of expression, and yet we want 
freedom of expression, but it doesn’t seem to 
be channeled in the right way. 

Do you have any ideas as to how we can 
handle this? 

Mr. Hoover. The first step is with the fam- 
ily. This is where discipline should start, 
but unfortunately it does not start there, 
That leaves the problem to the schools and 
to the churches. They do as much as they 
possibly can, but they cannot take the place 
of the father and the mother. 

It is difficult in many instances to tell 
whether a young person is a boy or a girl 
from the clothes they wear, the way they 
fix their hair and so forth. 

On the other hand I see groups which 
come through the Bureau on tours and I 
meet many of them. I have been very 
pleased to find many of the youths in these 
groups are cleancut, good looking—so much 
so T generally talk to them to see whether 
they want to come into the Bureau when they 
graduate. 

I think there is a substantial number of 
youth in this country who are very sound, 
but the ones who make the most noise and 
the ones who carry on the demonstrations, 
as at the University of California, at Berke- 
ley, are in the minority. They are usually 
aided and assisted by a few “screwball” 
professors. Take the assistant professor at 
Yale, Staughton Lynd, who went to Hanoi, 
He went with Herbert Aptheker who is one 
of the top men of the Communist Party- 
U.S.A. and with Thomas Hayden, who is an 
official of the Students for a Democratic 
Society. Yet, Lynd came back to this coun- 
try, made speeches and even went to Lon- 
don and made a public appearance there. 
The State Department did cancel his pass- 
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port. I would have liked to have seen it 
canceled as soon as he got back from Hanoi. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. This is one of the things 
that concerns me. We seem to condone 
some of these activities that are taking place 
within our country, without even using some 
of the remedies that we do have. 

Mr. Hoover. We have remedies such as in 
the burning of draft cards. There is a law 
against it. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. What do we get by falling 
to take these actions against people like 
Professor Lynd? 

Mr. Hoover. The only way that I know to 
counteract them is for newspapers through- 
out the country to campaign and campaign 
strongly. Some newspapers are doing this 
which may generate public opinion resulting 
in a reaction in Congress and in the exec- 
utive branch of the Government where the 
action has to come from. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Have you been requested to 
make any investigations on any of these so- 
called draft card burnings? 

Mr. Hoover, Yes, 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Have they actually burned 
their draft cards? 

Mr. Hoover. They have. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Have you reported this to 
the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Hoover. I have and steps have been 
taken in several instances to initiate prose- 
cution. 

Mr. Rooney. There is information in this 
regard in the record. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, there is. 


STUDENT ROLE IN UNIVERSITY MANAGEMENT 


Mr. CEDERBERG: I don’t wish to prolong this 
discussion but I have a concern for the tend- 
ency of some of our young students to try 
to take the management of the university 
over as they do in many other countries, and 
I think that will be the downfall of edu- 
cation 

Mr. Hoover. That is the trend, that the 
student body must have a greater say in the 
management of the schools. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I don’t think they should 
have any more say, as far as the actual man- 
agement of the university is concerned, be- 
yond paying their tuition, attend classes, 
and the right of some expression, but not to 
take over the management in any way. 

Mr. Hoover. Your view has merit. 

Another point is the fact that in some 
State universities political expediency enters 
the appointment of regents and so forth 
which can cause problems. 

Mr. Lipscoms. In the February 1966 FBI 
Law Enforcement Bulletin, there is a mes- 
sage from the Director on this yery subject: 
“The American College Student.” It is in 
excellent message and I think with your 
permission we might enter it in the record 
at this point, 

Mr. Rooney. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 


The American college student today is 
being subjected to a bewildering and dan- 
gerous conspiracy perhaps unlike any social 
challenge ever before encountered by our 
youth. On many campuses he faces a tur- 
bulence built on unrestrained individualism, 
repulsive dress and speech, outright obscen- 
ity, disdain for moral and spiritual values, 
and disrespect for law and order. This 
movement, commonly referred to as the 
“New Left,” is complex in its deceitful absurd- 
ity and characterized by its lack of com- 
monsense. 

Fortunately, a high percentage of the more 
than 3 million full-time college students are 
dedicated, hardworking, and serious-minded 
young people; however, their good deeds and 
achievements are greatly overshadowed by 


those who are doing a tremendous amount of 


talking but very little thinking. ois 
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Much of this turmoil has been connected 
with a feigned concern for the vital rights 
of free speech, dissent, and petition. Hard- 
core fanatics have used these basic rights of 
our democratic society to distort the issues 
and betray the public. However, millions of 
Americans, who know from experience that 
freedom and rights also mean duties and 
responsibilities, are becoming alarmed over 
the anarchistic and seditious ring of these 
of these campus disturbances. They know 
liberty and justice are not possible without 
law and order. 

The Communist Party, U.S.A., as well as 
other subversive groups, is jubilant over 
these new rebellious activities. The un- 
varnished truth is that the communist con- 
spiracy is seizing this insurrectionary cli- 
mate to captivate the thinking of rebellious- 
minded youth and coax them into the com- 
munist movement itself or at least agitate 
them into serving the communist cause, 
This is being. accomplished primarily by a 
two-pronged offensive—a much-publicized 
college speaking program and the campus- 
oriented communist W, E. B. DuBois Clubs 
of America. Therefore, the communist in- 
fluence is cleverly injected into civil dis- 
obedience and reprisals against our economic, 
political, and social system. 

There are those who scoff at the signifi- 
cance of these student flareups, but let us 
make no mistake: the Communist Party does 
not consider them insignificant. The par- 
ticipants of the New Left are part of the 
100,000 “state of mind" members Gus Hall, 
the Party's General Secretary, refers to when 
he talks of party strength. He recently 
stated the Party is experiencing the greatest 
upsurge in its history with a “one to two 
thousand" increase in membership in the 
last year. 

For the first time since 1959, the Party 
plans a national convention this spring. We 
can be sure that high on the agenda will be 
strategy and plans to win the New Left and 
other new members. A communist student, 
writing in an official Party organ, recently 
stated, “There is no question but that the 
New Left will be won.” 

Thus, the communists’ intentions are 
abundantly clear. We have already seen the 
effects of some of their stepped-up activities, 
and I firmly believe a vast majority of the 
American public is disgusted and sickened by 
such social orgies. One recourse is to sup- 
port and encourage the millions of youth 
who refuse to swallow the communist bait. 
Another is to let it be known far and wide 
that we do not intend to stand idly by and 
let demagogues make a mockery of our laws 
and demolish the foundation of our Republic. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 
Director. 

FEBRUARY 1, 1966. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. That is all I have, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr, Rooney. Mr, Director, on behalf of the 
committee, I wish to thank you for a highly 
interesting and informative 38-hour session. 
It was well worthwhile and I express, on be- 
half of all members of the committee, our 
thanks to you for your fine and efficient ad- 
ministration of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you. 


TRADE WITH COMMUNISTS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Lipscoms] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp. and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
propaganda campaign by the adminis- 
tration to promote trade with the Com- 
munists is continuing. The administra- 
tion is conducting a systematic and 
widespread campaign to sell the Ameri- 
can people on such trade under the theme 
of “building bridges.” 

How ironic that this theme is used, for 
while the American public at home is be- 
ing seduced with the refrain “building 
bridges,” their sons in Vietnam are be- 
ing killed and maimed in combat efforts 
to destroy real Communist bridges. 

A recent example of the “bridge-build- 
ing” propaganda is contained in a De- 
partment of State booklet entitled, “Pri- 
vate Boycotts versus the National Inter- 
est.” With attendant newspaper public- 
ity thousands of copies of the booklet 
were made available to the American 
public on September 7. 

Not only does the Department in the 
booklet attempt to sell the idea generally 
of expanding trade with Communist na- 
tions, it attempts to convince the Amer- 
ican public and Members of this House 
and the other body of the merits in a 
piece of legislation which was sent to the 
Congress last May 11 to provide the ex- 
ecutive branch with authority to nego- 
tiate commercial agreements with the 
U.S.S.R. and Eastern European Commu- 
nist nations. 

The Department of State booklet is 
remarkable for what it says and it is re- 
markable for what it fails to say. 

Throughout the booklet one encounters 
self-serving terms such as “peaceful 
trade” or “trade in peaceful goods.” It 
mentions trade in terms of Christmas 
tree ornaments, hams, vases, ashtrays, 
baskets, and tobacco. But the Depart- 
ment of State booklet does not discuss 
the kind of items the Communist coun- 
tries want to and are obtaining from us 
which help build up their economic and 
military potential. Many export licenses 
have been granted which permit ship- 
ments to the Soviet Union and other 
Communist countries of advanced equip- 
ment and machines. 

The Department of State does not 
comment on exporting American tech- 
nology. And yet with increasing fre- 
quency the Federal Government grants 
licenses to export to the Communists 
technical data and prototypes. 

In all Communist states military and 
economic factors are closely interrelated. 
There is every reason to believe that past 
exports of American technology could be 
used against us in our current war 
against communism in southeast Asia. 
And continued exports of American tech- 
nology could be used against us in this 
and future wars. There is no reason to 
believe otherwise. 

According to the administration’s 
“bridge builders,” there is no harm done 
if we trade with the “good” Communists. 
Those who control the Soviet Union, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia are 
placed in that category. The adminis- 
tration “bridge builders” whenever pos- 
sible avoid mention of the fact that these 
Communists are each day assisting North 
Vietnam. 
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Recently, at the very time that the 
State Department was distributing its 
latest propaganda booklet on buidling 
bridges, Radio Moscow was boasting that 
the Soviet Union has pledged to give 
North Vietnam all the aid it needs to 
strengthen its defenses and keep itself 
going economically. Radio Moscow 
boasted of the modern weapons, trans- 
portation equipment, drugs, food, and 
clothing it has given North Vietnam. 
Radio Moscow also boasted of how it has 
trained North Vietnamese pilots. And, 
according to Radio Moscow “All this help 
will continue.” Significant amounts of 
supplies are also being sent to North 
Vietnam from other Eastern European 
Communist nations. 

I call upon the administration to halt 
its efforts to propagandize the American 
people in this way. The American people 
will not be fooled or coerced into believ- 
ing that the trade the Communists have 
in mind is in our national interest. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST AIR 
POLLUTION 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. DWYER] 
may extend her remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the fight 
against air pollution, to which this Con- 
gress made a significant contribution last 
year, will be long and costly. But the 
lives and health—not to speak of the 
comfort, safety, and convenience—of 
most of our people are directly involved 
in this struggle. 

Among the many obstacles to an ef- 
fective effort to eliminate the sources of 
air pollution has been popular apathy— 
apathy bred by unawareness of the seri- 
ousness of the threat, by the myth that 
pollution is concentrated only in a few 
major industrial centers, and by a gen- 
eral lack of information about the causes 
and consequences of polluted air. 

On the other hand, one of the most 
encouraging developments in recent 
months has been the increased attention 
which newspapers, magazines and book 
publishers, as well as radio and television, 
have devoted to this immensely impor- 
tant subject. 

As one who represents a congressional 
district in which air pollution represents 
an immediate and ever-present danger, 
I have been actively concerned with this 
major domestic problem. Late last year, 
the New Jersey Education Association 
invited me to write a special article on 
the subject for their monthly magazine, 
an article which early this year I in- 
cluded in the Recorp, I have special 
reason, therefore, to welcome the effort 
now being made to awaken the American 
people to the grave threat they face in 
unclean air, and to hope that with new 
information will come the kind of uni- 
versal demand for action that can speed 
our victory over this especially obnox- 
ious form of environmental poison. 
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This week, Mr. Speaker, two of. the 
Nation’s most respected publications, the 
New York Times and the Saturday Even- 
ing Post, added their great weight to this 
fight. The findings which both publica- 
tions report should leave no doubt in 
anyone’s mind about the nature and the 
gravity of air pollution. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the Saturday Evening Post 
article and the first two of a series of 
four being published this week by the 
times. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post magazine] 
DEATH IN OUR AIR—ONcE A PROBLEM, Now 

A Crisis, Am POLLUTION Is SICKENING AND 

KILLING THOUSANDS OF AMERICANS AND 

POISONING BOTH CITY AND SUBURB: UNLESS 

WE Act, THINGS WILL GET WORSE 

(By Ben H. Bagdikian) 

At one o'clock in the morning about a 
month ago, Peter Briola, a tough and spirited 
lawyer, sat up in bed with a familiar agony. 
He was alone in his white clapboard house 
in Lincoln, a town of 3,600 people in the 
middle of Maine. The typical New England 
homestead, among rolling and forested hills 
near the banks of the Penobscot River, looks 
like a romantic painting of an idyllic scene 
of peace and purity, of an unspoiled America. 

“It was like all the other times, as though 
someone had you by the throat, trying to 
choke you. There was that terrible smell, 
like rotting dead stuff. You begin to cough 
and gasp. Your eyes run. You shut the 
windows, but it doesn't do any good. Noth- 
ing does any good.“ 

Here among the ancient spruce of the deep 
woods a paper mill is pouring filth upon 
Peter Briola and his fellow townsmen. They 
suffer from a contamination that has now 
infested every city in the United States and 
not a few small towns, Today, polluted air 
threatens the health of most Americans, 
corrodes their property, obscures or obliter- 
ates their scenery and insults their peace of 
mind, Unclean air is no longer rare in 
American cities. It is the rule. 

City and country, voices are rising to 
protest. Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday 
Review and chairman of a New York City 
task force on air pollution, recently con- 
cluded: “More poisons are pumped into the 
air in New York than anywhere else in the 
United States.” Yet, Ed Christopherson, a 
writer who left Manhattan for Missoula, 
Mont., “Garden Spot of the West,” found 
there was no place to hide. “When I lived in 
New York,” he says, “I used to watch the 
clinkers come down the airshaft and remem- 
ber how great the pine-scented evening 
downdrafts smelled in Missoula, and this 
was an important factor in my moving out 
here. Today Missoula is the country’s second 
worst smog area. As a counter to the state’s 
‘Big Sky Country’ booster slogan, some Mis- 
soulans are posting signs out on the high- 
ways saying, ‘Missoula, Montana—Dirty Sky 
Country.“ 

Mrs. Peter Rose, a housewife on a major 
thoroughfare in Denver, “The Mile-High 
City,” says: Twenty years ago when we 
moved into this bungalow it was a delight. 
The yard had nice green grass and beautiful 
roses. The whole neighborhood was clean, 
The house needed only one good cleaning a 
week, and the curtains and drapes I used to 
clean twice a year. From the neighborhood 
you could see the mountains clearly most of 
the time, with snowcaps visible through that 
wonderful purple. But in the last few years, 
since they made the road one-way and 
started the traffic growing the way it has— 
well, about six years ago my husband began 
having eye trouble, irritation and watering. 
A short time later my eyes did the same 
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thing. We both began getting frequent in- 
flammations like sinus trouble. The doctor 
has us use eyewashes every day now. The 
roses all shriveled and died. The lawn be- 
gan to go. Half the time you can't see the 
mountains anymore. I have to clean the 
house every day, and it’s still gritty and 
greasy. Curtains and drapes can stand 
cleaning every week. I’ve got forty-five 
windows in the house, and they need a clean- 
ing every week instead of twice a year. It's 
the same house and the neighborhood is still 
a nice residential one, but the air has be- 
come dirty, uncomfortable and expensive.” 

Dr. La Rele Stephens, a physician in Mos- 
cow, Idaho, says he can almost tell by the 
barometer and the direction of the wind 
when he will begin getting calls from patients 
in Lewiston, a town of 13,000 that is 29 miles 
away: “When the wind blows the mill fumes 
over the town or there is a dead calm, the 
patients begin to come in with respiratory 
troubles, nasal. congestion, allergies, diffi- 
culty in breathing, lot of sneezing. I'm con- 
vinced we get some deaths, too, because when 
the fumes make the natural fogs thicker, 
which you can tell by the smell, we get more 
automobile accidents.” 

Donald McLean, of Polk County, Fla., told 
a Senate committee that since phosphate 
plants began putting seven tons of fluorides 
a day into the air he has had to sell his cattle 
and his citrus groves because the cattle 
sickened and died, crops that used to mature 
in 80 days now take 200, barbed wire that 
used to last 20 years rots in 4, and he doesn’t 
dare grow vegetables for his family for fear 
they will pick up the same chemicals that 
fall onto his pastures and groves. “It eats 
up the paint and etches glass, it kills trees, 
it kills cattle. It is an irritant to mucous 
membrane, and we have sore throats, tears 
run out of our eyes, we sneeze, we have nose- 
bleeds. Gentlemen, am I a fool to assume 
that that stuff [is] injurious to humans?” 

There is evidence that Mr. McLean is no 
fool. 

Damage to health and property from un- 
clean air is increasing. Some places, like 
Lincoln, Maine, and Polk County, Fla., have 
special and dramatic problems. But every 
American city of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion has air pollution serious enough to 
worry about, whether or not its citizens see 
or smell it. Smoky industry and dark motor 
exhausts provide extra doses, but masses of 
atmospheric poisons come from smokeless 
chimneys and from perfectly tuned engines. 
Four-fifths of all pollution is invisible, most 
of it odorless. 

Three years ago, when open fires, incin- 
erators, chimneys, smokestacks and tail pipes 
were putting 125 million tons of chemical 
junk into the American air, the threat was 
already serious. But the burden has risen 
relentlessly until this year it is 145 million 
tons and headed still higher. 

There is a vast ocean of clean air around 
the earth, enough for 2.5 million tons for 
each human being. Yet people become un- 
comfortable and sick for lack of each man’s 
requirement of 30 pounds of clean air a day. 
The 2.5 million tons elsewhere does a man 
no good if what is under his nose is dirty and 
dangerous, if he cannot get his 30 daily 
pounds where he lives and works. 

It was not until after World War II, when 
city air became loaded with the wastes of 
the new prosperity, that Americans began to 
notice that they don't always have access to 
air they can see above them. For there is a 
lid, usually invisible from the ground, that 
regularly cuts off whole communities from 
the upper air and traps the accumulated 
poisons of smokestack and tail pipe at the 
lower levels, where men breathe. Now that 


men recognize the container that periodically 
locks in communities with their aerial 
wastes, they also realize, with justified un- 
easiness, that clean air is man’s most urgent 
demand upon his environment. He can do 
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without water for days and without food for 
weeks. But he cannot hold his breath for 
more than a minute or two. Then he must 
breathe, even if it kills him. As it sometimes 
does. 

“There is no doubt,” John Gardner, the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
said recently, “that air pollution is a con- 
tributing factor to the rising incidence of 
chronic respiratory diseases—lung cancer, 
emphysema, bronchitis and asthma.“ 

In four days of 1948 polluted air sickened 
43 percent of the population of Donora, Pa., 
and killed 20; in four days of 1952 it killed 
4,000 people in London; in 15 days of 1963 
it killed 400 people in New York City. Pol- 
luted air undoubtedly kills many people in 
many other places, but they are not counted 
because the death certificates never read “air 
pollution,” and few cities ever analyze how 
many “extra” deaths they get during a seige 
of severe pollution. 

Yet few Americans are aware of the alarm- 
ing growth of respiratory disease—doubling 
every five years in the United States. Few 
suspect that foul air is most probably a fac- 
tor in the rise in allergic-like reactions, or 
that it may contribute to the common cold. 
Emphysema, a fast-growing disease of the 
lung and almost surely the result of air pol- 
lution, has no public reputation. Emphy- 
sema creeps up in the form of increasing 
colds, chest congestion, breathlessness; and 
then, usually after age 50, there is a definite 
diagnosis and ultimately death. California 
has recorded an astounding 300 percent in- 
crease in cases since 1955. About seven per- 
cent of all Social Security disability pay- 
ments, $80 million a year, is paid for em- 
physema victims, who are second in number 
only to those with arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. 

There is argument over the cause of lung 
cancers. The American Cancer Society, for 
example, blames tobacco and says the effect 
of air pollution is insignificant. Most opin- 
ion is that tobacco is the primary cause and 
air pollution an aggravation. When age dif- 
ferentials and smokers are eliminated from 
the statistics, there are 39 lung-cancer deaths 
per 100,000 in rural areas and 52 in cities. 
These cancer-death rates are proportional to 
the size of the city, and so is air pollution. 
In the laboratory, compounds found in air 
pollution can create animal cancers. 

Every city has its own mixture of poisons. 
The various blends are depicted by a special 
machine that can draw air through a clean 
white filter and in 24 hours trap as many 
solid particles as human lungs would trap in 
3 months, A filter from downtown in a 
pleasant Virginia city is a deep mauve, from 
an Oklahoma suburb a pale gray, from in- 
dustrial Georgia dark brown, from a big city 
in Ohio copper-black, from a mill town in 
West Virginia pitch black. Yet, as appalling 
as they are, the soiled filters do not show the 
more poisonous component of air pollution, 
the gases, which weigh nine times more than 
the visible particles. 

Even when unclean air does not kill people 
or hurt their health, it often makes their 
lives miserable, It stings their eyes, dries 
out their throat tissues. It envelops their 
cities in a thick smog that blanks out the 
scenery, It sends offensive smells into their 
homes and produces an estimate $11 billion 
damage a year to property, such as paint and 
metal and masonry. 

In every urban area of the country it has 
reduced vegetation of all kinds, from petunias 
to mighty oaks, by 10 to 20 percent. It kills 
some plants, blights new shoots, damages 
leaves to cut off nourishment and produces 
premature old age. Perennials are now 
harder to grow because of the peculiar at- 
mospheric soup that comes out of automobile 
tail pipes. Dr. C. Stafford Brandt, chief of 
the agricultural section of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Air Pollution Diyision says, 
“From Washington to Boston and inland for 
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a hundred miles there is not a square mile 
that is free from air-pollution injury. I 
don’t see how anyone can look at our evi- 
dence and not become gravely concerned with 
the effect on our vegetation.” Sometimes 
the evidence is obvious: One night of heavy 
industrial output killed $10,000 worth of 
commercially grown flowers on Staten Island, 
N.Y. Most of it is more subtle: Fruit trees 
grown in normal city air are 10 percent small- 
er and produce 10 percent less fruit than 
trees in clean air. 

Air pollution is mainly the result of things 
burning—gasoline in cars, coal and oil in 
factories and homes, trash and garbage in in- 
cinerators and dumps. The curve of dirty air 
follows fairly closely the curve of national 
wealth—more cars to put out exhaust, more 
power plants to make electricity, more factor- 
tes to turn out goods, more trash to burn. 
This is why air pollution has reached seri- 
ous levels in the 1960s. The biggest single 
source of air contamination, gasoline con- 
sumption in motor vehicles, doubled in the 
20 years before 1945 but almost quadrupled 
in the 20 years since then. Starting in 1968, 
the auto industry will install antipollution 
devices in all new cars. Still, in the next 
decade the air is going to get even thicker— 
urban population, motor vehicles, electricity 
production and trash will greatly increase. 

Another factor aggravating the situation is 
that the nature of aerial wastes is changing. 
For example, when the plastics now com- 
mon in households are burned, some of them 
yield phosgene, a poison gas used in World 
War I. A report of the National Academy 
of Sciences-National Research Council says: 
“Chemical poisons are being produced in 
new forms so fast that the toxicologists can- 
not keep up with them.” 

Bad air once was a problem of the poor. 
“The wrong side of the tracks” as an ex- 
pression for the lower-class section of town 
came from the days of coal-burning locomo- 
tives. Neighborhoods downwind of the cin- 
ders and smoke were so unpleasant that 
those who could afford it brought homes up- 
wind, But the postwar population explosion 
in people and the even greater one in tail 
pipes and smokestacks have begun to end the 
delicate class distinction in breathing. It is 
still generally true that the farther from in- 
dustrial centers one can get, the cleaner his 
air; but expensive suburbia is no guarantee 
of pure air. For one thing, the high-speed 
highway carries a growing burden of exhaust 
to the suburbs. For another, the atmos- 
pheric lids that keep pollution near the 
ground frequently cover large areas, often 
thousands of square miles, and the quantities 
of aerial poisons that the modern metropolis 
puts into the air quickly raise the level of 
pollution over the entire area, not just in 
the neighborhoods around the smokestacks. 
It is more and more common that everyone, 
rich and poor, breathes polluted air, Fewer 
and fewer of us are immune to the problem. 

Peter Briola, the attorney in Lincoln, Me., 
lives at 43 West Broadway. When he 
put new bronze street numbers on his house 
not long ago, they quickly turned black. 
When he pried loose the “4” and the “3”, the 
backs, protected from the air, were still shiny. 
But the air in Lincoln has caused Briola 
deeper concern than the loss of brilliance of 
the numbers on his door. 

“My wife, Helen, was born and brought up 
in this town,” he says. “It’s had a paper mill 
for a long time. In fact, her grandfather sold 
them the land for their mill. I came to 
Maine in 1932 and later met Helen. We liked 
it here in Lincoln. Helen always lived here, 
and I liked it, too. There’s beautiful scenery 
with the forests and lots of nice, clear lakes 
and clean air, Then in 1957-1958 another 
company bought the paper mill and put in 
what they called an ‘improved’ process. I 
can remember when we first knew they had 
started it. 
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“It was one night in the fall of Fifty-eight. 
We had both gone to bed and were asleep by 
maybe ten-thirty. About eleven o’clock we 
both woke up.. We can’t breathe. It seems 
as though someone is trying to gag you, and 
there’s a terrible smell like rotten eggs. I 
remember saying, ‘What's happening? What’s 
going on?’ i 

“I looked out the window, and there was a 
tremendous dense fog that was not like any- 
thing I'd seen here before. It was like thick, 
thick smoke, and it stuck to the ground, I 
can't tell you how terrible the smell was. 

“We closed the windows, but it permeated 
everything. We couldn't sleep all night. The 
next morning I went out and I was dumb- 
founded. Just dumfounded. I had just had 
the house painted that summer. And now it 
was coffee color. Overnight. We had gal- 
vanized hooks holding up the clothesline. 
They were all shot as though they were a 
hundred years old. I had a Ford then, and 
you should have seen it. The paint was all 
pebbled, the chrome all tarnished. The wires 
on the TV antenna were shot. Then the 
wind shifted and the sun came out, House 
after house on streets all over town, the same 
thing happened, We were a coffee-colored 
town. After a couple of weeks of sunshine, 
the coffee color bleached out and then the 
paint was gray and peeling. 

“So that’s what would happen every time 
there was a dead calm or the wind came from 
the northeast—the house would turn coffee 
color, and inside we'd choke, eyes would 
Weep, nose and throat would burn, you'd get 
nosebleeds. The worst thing was that you 
just couldn’t get enough air. 

“We called the sheriff and he took pic- 
tures, and we complained to the state De- 
partment of Health, and I complained to the 
mill. But they wouldn’t do a damn thing. 
They’d say that they were doing everything 
they could, but then it would happen again. 
They said, ‘Well, it’s a new process, and 
whatever happens to the houses is OK after 
the sun comes out.’ I said, ‘What about the 
people?’ and they said, ‘We don’t know what 
we can do about it.’ 

“The town council didn’t want to be too 
tough because the mill had hired four hun- 
dred people in town, and they’d hint they’d 
move. 

“Well, I know Sen. EDMUND MuskKIE, and 
when he started holding hearings on air pol- 
lution, I wrote to him, and he invited me 
to testify. I went down to Boston a year 
ago February, and I told the whole story. 

“After that, the company changed the top 
management at the mill, they recovered some 
of the sulfuric acid they used to let out, and 
they put pine scent into the gases. But the 
stench still chokes you and wakes you up 
at night.” 

Last July Helen Briola died of cancer of 
the lymph glands. 

“We suffered and suffered with these in- 
flammations. Who can say how she got the 
cancer? Her death certificate says ‘asphyxia- 
tion, edema, vocal cords.’ Who can say? I 
can’t. But it’s something that you think of.” 

Mrs. Carter Henderson is a tall and hand- 
some blonde from England who lives in cir- 
cumstances quite different from those of 
Peter Briola, She and her husband—an ex- 
ecutive in an electronics firm—and their 
five-year-old daughter have a $500-a-month 
apartment in midtown Manhattan. It is the 
kind of apartment most city-dwellers dream 
of: six rooms, two rooftop terraces on the 
22nd floor with views of both sides of the 
great city, and inside the living room, two- 
story windows looking out at skyscrapers and 
New Jersey. 

But the rooftop location is no longer such 
a blessing in New York, for it is next to the 
apartment chimney, one of 13,000 in the 
city; the chimney carries out the particles, 
gases and odors produced by burning all the 
apartment's trash and garbage. Nearby are 
four red-white-and-blue stacks of the Con- 
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solidated Edison powerhouse, one of the com- 
pany's 11 around the city, most with pollu- 
tion controls inferior to those in cities seri- 
ous about clean air. The Hendersons also 
get more than their share—since they are 
affluent enough to afford a rooftop apart- 
ment—of the fallout from the 47 city-run 
incinerators, all of them operating in vio- 
lation of the city’s own air-pollution laws. 

“My husband and I are early risers,” Mrs. 
Henderson says, “and on some Sunday morn- 
ings at six o'clock you can see a lovely view 
the George Washington Bridge and the Pali- 
sades in New Jersey ten miles away. About 
seven o'clock the chimneys and cars start 
up, and sometimes in winter by nine o'clock 
you can't see the Chrysler Building four 
blocks away.” 

When Mrs. Henderson first came to New 
York in 1956, she was shocked by the dirty 
air, though at that time it seemed a minor 
nuisance to natives. She was a founder of 
Citizens for Clean Air, Inc., a group of 1,000 
business and professional leaders agitating 
for pollution control. They seem to have 
succeeded in launching the reform of New 
York's primitive anti-pollution laws. 

Like Mrs, Henderson in New York, Peter 
Briola in Lincoln and Mrs. Rose in Denver, 
there are men and women all over the country 
organizing to fight for cleaner air. But theirs 
is a difficult battle. For the enemy known 
collectively as air pollution is really a com- 
plex of hostile ingredients, each of them 
extremely hard to vanquish. And each of 
these ingredients is more potent when com- 
bined with its fellow poisons than when 
found alone. 

Of the total of 145 million tons of junk 
Americans put into their air every year, it is 
estimated that 52 percent is the colorless and 
invisible gas called carbon monoxide. That 
remarkable equipment of natural man—the 
dime-sized tissue at the top of the nasal 
passage that can detect some odors better 
than any device made ‘by man—ts useless 
when it comes to this deadly gas. 

It is recognized that at 1,000 parts of mon- 
oxide per million parts of air, the gas kills 
quickly. At 100 parts it produces bad head- 
aches and dizziness. At present, 50 parts is 
considered the danger point. But as we 
learn more, we are less sure. California 
found that 30 parts per million for eight 
hours seriously affects people who already 
have poor blood circulation. Since monoxide 
sickens and kills by capturing the oxygen 
carriers in the blood, people with heart dis- 
ease, arteriosclerosis, asthma or emphysema, 
as well as heavy smokers, are unusually vul- 
nerable. 

The U.S. Public Health Service sampled 
air in six cities—Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Denver, Chicago and Washing- 
ton, D.C,—during periods of heavy traffic. It 
found carbon monoxide at 30 parts per mil- 
lion in 10 percent of the tests; the average 
levels inside passenger cars during rush-hour 
range from 21 to 29 parts per million, and 
there were concentrations higher than 100 
parts inside tunnels and garages. 

The effects of monoxide at these “low,” 
everyday levels may be profound, even on 
healthy people. In the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Taft Center in Cincinnati, Dr. Charles 
Xintaras studied the brain waves of rats. 
When his rats breathed monoxide in rush- 
hour concentrations, almost at once the “in- 
tellectually alert” pattern of the brain waves 
disappeared and was replaced by one typical 
of a dream state: The brain kept receiving 
impressions from the outside but did nothing 
about them. : 

In an even more startling experiment, Dr. 
John H. Schulte, formerly at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and now with the U.S. 
Navy, gave 49 healthy Cincinnati firemen- 
volunteers mild doses of monoxide, all well 
below the level of organic damage, Each 
man had several sessions before a panel 
which flashed a letter or a color, in response 
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to which the man was supposed to push the 
button appropriate to that letter or color. 
Sometimes a man breathed ordinary air and 
sometimes varying mixtures of monoxide, 
but he never knew which. 

Dr. Schulte’s experiment produced nothing 
new for medical literature, with one excep- 
tion. No matter what the level of mild 
monoxide, the men showed no physiological 
changes; their pulse, respiration and blood 
pressure remained the same. And their re- 
action time in pushing the bottons was the 
same, whether they breathed pure air or 
monoxide. The exception was that men get- 
ting monoxide made more errors in pushing 
the buttons, and the more monoxide they 
got, the more errors they made, At one 
percent monoxide in the blood they made 10 
percent errors, at 20 percent monoxide they 
made 80 percent errors. Yet they seemed 
perfectly normal. 

Many researchers believe that “turnpike 
fatigue,” the lassitude that comes with long 
drives in cars without air conditioning, may 
be mild monoxide poisoning and may pro- 
duce more accidents than supposed. One 
speculation is that, except for the results of 
new antipollution controls, increasing mon- 
oxide from increasing traffic could reduce 
alertness not just among motorists but in 
whole sections of the population. 

The next heaviest portion of poison in the 
American air, 18 percent, is the sulfur oxides, 
which come mostly from the burning coal 
and oil in power plants, factories and homes. 
They have been the chief villain of every 
recent pollution disaster, like Donora, New 
York and London. They paralyze the tiny 
hairlike tissues that ordinarily protect sensi- 
tive lung tissues from dangerous invaders. 
They irritate the throat and damage the 
lungs. Their presence makes lung and heart 
work harder. In Nashville a study of 9,313 
people showed that cardiovascular disease 
in people over 55 was twice as common in 
areas of the city with high sulfur readings. 

The most recent studies show that quite 
ordinary sulfur-dioxide levels in the air do 
human and property damage. With an an- 
nual average of 0.01 to 0.02 parts per million 
in the air, there is Increased cardiovascular 
illness, noticeable impairment of breathing 
among otherwise healthy people, and signifi- 
cant mental corrosion. At 0.02 to 0.03 levels 
for a year the death rate from respiratory 
disease begins to go up, and perennial flowers 
become chronically damaged, It is therefore 
alarming to note that the 1964 sulfur- 
dioxide mean in the following cities was: 
Chicago, 0.18; Cincinnati, 0.04; Los Angeles, 
0.01; Philadelphia, 0.08; San Francisco, 0.02; 
St. Louis, 0.06; and Washington, 0.05. Ver- 
non MacKenzie, chief of the Division of Air 
Pollution of the Public Health Service, says, 
“The sulfur-pollution problem in some sec- 
tions of the country in our opinion has 
reached virtually a critical stage.“ 

The next most common contaminators in 
urban air are the hydrocarbons, a large group 
of compounds coming mainly from escaped, 
unburned fuel, mostly invisible and mostly 
from cars. 

They are known to cause cancer, though 
it takes higher concentrations than usually 
found in the air. Worse yet, sunlight causes 
hydrocarbons to combine insidiously with 
still another pollutant—the oxides of nitro- 
gen—to produce photochemical smog (also 
called oxidant), the bourbon-colored haze 
that regularly blurs most modern cities, In 
photochemical smog, people breathe harder 
but get less oxygen. Very high concentra- 
tions for a few hours can produce impaired 
breathing and general malaise for days after- 
ward. 

All the ingredients of air pollution—mon- 
oxide, sulfur and the rest—might be less of a 
threat to human life if the air always moved 
freely. But some places are hemmed in by 
mountains so that air cannot move sideways. 
Big cities usually have tall buildings that 
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fend off outside winds, Most places are 
enveloped periodically in extremely calm and 
unmoving air masses with almost no lateral 
movement. 

Air trapped at the sides may move ver- 
tically, as in a chimney, carrying upward its 
load of floating dirt and making room for new 
air. This upward moyement of air occurs 
because hot air rises and ordinarily the 
warmest air is next to the earth. From time 
to time, however, a layer of warm air slips in 
at an upper level—it slides over a mountain 
or top of an air mass. When the dirt-laden 
air rising from the ground hits this intruding 
warm layer, it stops. This plug in the 
chimney, called an inversion because it in- 
verts the usual change in temperature as 
air gets higher, is a lid that seals in a city 
like a plastic bag, keeping out the clear upper 
air and letting the aerial wastes accumulate 
down where the people are. 

From the street the stable air mass under 
an invérsion may look fairly clear, at least 
until the pollution has begun to collect and 
the nitrogen oxides and smog give it the 
characteristic yellow-brown haze. But from 
an airplane one often can see a sharp separa- 
tion between the murky air below the in- 
version and the clear air above. 

Inversions are not rare phenomena that 
occur only at a few strange places. On any 
given fall or winter day, half the United 
States has inversions lower than 1,500 feet; 
fall and winter are also the times of maxi- 
mum burning of coal and oll, C. R. Hosler 
of the Weather Bureau calculates that air is 
trapped below 500 feet over all parts of the 
United States more than one fourth of the 
time in all seasons. Sometimes the situation 
becomes highly dangerous, 

At about eight o’clock on November 27, 
1962, Doyle Urban, a dark-haired meterolo- 
gist with a perpetual cigar in his mouth, 
came into the weather center of the U.S. 
Public Health Service complex in Cin- 
cinnati, He took off his jacket, read over tele- 
typed weather reports from all over the na- 
tion and began looking for inversions that 
might cause an air-pollution disaster like 
Donora, New York or London—inversions as 
large as Nebraska or larger, and due to last 
36 hours or longer, with low winds and no 


By noon on that November day Urban was 
sure he had found just such an inversion 
and he sent out a transmission to every 
American weather station: “Air Pollution 
Potential Alert. Begin High Pollution 
Alert . . and then described an area that 
covered 22 states with 87 million people from 
New England to Arkansas. The lid was on 
over 23 major American cities. 

Urban’s forecast turned out to be accurate. 
Hartford's level of particles in the air soon 
rose to 54% times normal; Albany, 4½ times; 
Charleston, W. Va., 3 times; Detroit, 3 times. 
By the fourth day, particles in the Boston- 
New York area had reached 7½ times nor- 
mal. In Washington, D.C., at the end of the 
first day carbon monoxide was 5 times nor- 
mal. Philadelphia had 8 times its usual ox- 
ides of nitrogen, New York 7 times its usual 
sulfur. 

No one knows the effect of this episode on 
life, health and property. All New York 
City’s homes for the aged reported increased 
respiratory troubles. Allergists in Washing- 
ton noted more patients. Massive tragedy 
may have been avoided by luck. In the mid- 
dle of the episode a wandering low-pressure 
mass from Cape Hatteras moved in for two 
days, bringing fresh air, and then moved out, 
removing some of the bad air. Then the 
graphs of pollution began to rise again, but 
from a lower level. 

It was important for local officials to have 
Doyle Urban's warning, yet most cities had 
no air-pollution agencies. Of those that did, 
only 65 percent got the alarm, and of those, 
only a third took any action, such as warn- 
ing institutions with respiratory and heart 
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patients and alerting industries that put 
waste into the air to stand by to cut back 
operations. 

In most cities the inversion and rising 
pollution were not understood. But they 
were felt. Visibility was reduced, eyes wa- 
tered, people had sore throats and coughed, 
those with respiratory ailments felt terrible 
and undoubtedly more of them died sooner 
than they otherwise would have. Yet there 
was no great complaint because, like Lon- 
doners before 1952, most Americans regard 
air pollution as the natural condition of man. 
They assume that city air was always like 
this. 

Which is why the world owes a debt to 
kooky old El Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora la 
Reina de Los Angeles de Porciúncula. For it 
was Los Angeles, Calif., that woke the nation 
to the perils of air pollution. 

Most of the people of Los Angeles came 
from someplace else in search of clean air, 
a forgiving climate, rich foliage and expan- 
sive views. But after the war, industry 
mushroomed, and automobiles filled the land. 
Suddenly Los Angelenos couldn’t see their 
hills most of the time. And their beautiful 
air hurt them. It still does. Over half the 
days of the year, those with sensitive tissues 
suffer stinging eyes, 30 days a year half the 
people do, and about six days a year every- 
one has painful, watery eyes. About the 
same is true with ease of breathing, 

Tradition has it that the revolt against 
stinging eyes and foul air began with the 
little old ladies from Pasadena. They saw 
and smelled nearby refineries and, blaming 
them, began mailing in their gasoline credit 
cards in protest. According to another tale 
it all started when Mrs. Norman Chandler, 
the most influential woman in the county, 
came out of her front door one morning, 
noticed that the city was no longer visible, 
and said to her husband, then publisher of 
the Los Angeles Times, “Norman, you simply 
must do something about this smog.” 

All this is a little bit true. The garden- 
club types in Pasadena did give the refineries 
a remarkably hard time. And the Los An- 
geles Times, along with the rest of the press, 
did push for pollution control. But the basic 
cause of the revolution was that the ordinary 
voter valued his voluptuous air almost as 
much as he did his car and freeway, a com- 
parison not without irony. 

Clean air became such a hot political issue 
no politician could avoid it. Mass meetings 
insisted on action. In 1947 the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control Board was 
formed and given power to control every- 
thing released into the air in the 4,000 square 
miles of the Los Angeles basin. The basin, 
then with 45 separate cities (now with 76), 
is hemmed in on three sides by mountains 
and sealed on the fourth side by incoming 
sea winds, so that everyone breathes about 
the same air, and no one municipality can 
protect its own atmosphere. Once it had its 
law, Los Angeles attacked air pollution with 
more vigor and sophistication than any com- 
munity had ever done before, or has since. 

Its first discovery was that clean air begins 
and ends with politics. Unless there is solid 
support for pollution control and no political 
finagling with enforcement, the system 
quickly breaks down. In Los Angeles, as in 
most places, the initial response of polluters 
told to clean up was as predictable as reli- 
gious ritual: 

1. It is technically impossible; 

2. It is economically ruinous; 

3. If you bother me, I'll move my factory; 
and 

4. Take me to your leader. 

In most cities such objections win the 
day. Most political leaders are loathe to 
force added expense and headaches on big 
taxpayers and employers. 

S. Smith Griswold, for years Los Angeles 
Air Pollution Control Officer and now a lead- 
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ing federal anti-pollution official, describes 
@ typical experience: 

“Some industry would show us their plans, 
and we'd tell them they wouldn't be per- 
mitted to release all that stuff into the Los 
Anglese air. They’d say they do it every 
place else, no one knows how to prevent it, 
it is uneconomical to do it any other way. 
We'd say we were sorry, but no one has a 
right to poison the air in this county. Then 
they'd smile and ask who my superior was. 
I had a list in my top drawer: the names of 
the five members of the County Board of 
Supervisors, the elected ruling body. Next 
day the industry would be back saying, ‘OK. 
What do we do?’ In all the years of our op- 
erations, the top political leadership never 
failed to back us up one hundred percent, 
And we were tough. 

“And not one industry ever moved out, 
except the makers of crude incinerators 
banned by law and people who burned 
junked cars, also banned. And not one in- 
dustry that had decided to settle changed its 
mind because we put air-pollution permits 
into the picture. But a lot of them threat- 
ened to." 

The second discovery Los Angeles made 
arose from a misconception. Everyone 
thought the watering eyes, gasps and 
stenches were caused mostly by the refineries. 
Refineries do emit an impressive collection 
of smells and gases. This used to be con- 
sidered “inevitable.” Los Angeles proved it 
is not, and today has the cleanest refineries 
in the world. 

Despite a massive reduction in refinery, 
industrial and open-burning emissions, how- 
ever, the smog did not go away. It got worse. 
Hydrocarbon pollution dropped with the re- 
finery program but then in 1960 began to 
creep upward again, though refineries were 
putting out less than ever. Carbon monoxide 
kept right on climbing during the industrial 
cleanup, until today it is four times worse 
than it was in 1940, Why did the pollution 
turn upward? 

Los Angeles originally had the same ratio 
of pollution as the national average for the 
country: 40 percent from stationary sources 
(chimneys, smokestacks and open fires) and 
60 percent from cars, trucks and buses. To- 
day Los Angeles is closer to 10 percent from 
stationary sources, though industry and 
population have more than doubled during 
this reduction, and 90 percent from motor 
vehicles, 

To the public the most obvious vehicular 
offenders are the trucks and buses whose 
Diesel exhausts are clearly visible and un- 
pleasant to smell. Los Angeles cracks down 
hard on them. 

But despite appearances, Diesels are not 
the real problem. A large fleet of pollution 
control officers in cruiser cars checks on 
truck exhausts, but an even larger one 
checks on automobile exhausts, for it is the 
automobile that emits the great volumes of 
pollutants. Each car without anti-pollution 
devices produces an average of seven pounds 
of wastes a day, enough collectively to put 
down a lethal layer of poisons two feet thick 
over the entire basin. This discovery was 
enough to alarm Los Angeles, an area where 
winds are typically mild and inversions fre- 
quent and low. 

A car pollutes the air in four ways: from 
its gas tank, from its carburetor (both give 
off evaporated gasoline), from its crankcase 
vent and from its tail pipe. Of the hydro- 
carbons, mostly evaporated or unburned 
fuel, 10 percent come from gas tank and 
carburetor, 30 percent from the crankcase 
vent and 60 percent from tail pipe, out of 
which also come all of the carbon monoxide 
and oxides of nitrogen. 

Elimination of the 30 percent of hydro- 
carbons from the crankcase is relatively 
simple. A pipe can refeed the raw gas back 
to the intake manifold. Redesign of engines 
can reduce carbon monoxide by 50 percent 
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and hydrocarbons by 65 percent. California 
required the automobile industry to produce 
such cars in that state beginning with 1966 
models, and the result has been a marked 
improvement. The Federal Government fol- 
lowed suit for all cars, and the auto industry 
has applied its skills and money to achieving 
a solution. 

Thus, as with so many modern air-pollu- 
tion practices, Los Angeles became the model 
for the country. Today almost half of all 
professional antipollution workers for local 
government are in Los Angeles, 25 percent 
of all local spending in the country for clean 
air is spent in Los Angeles County (40 per- 
cent in California). And no place in the 
nation approaches the problem with more 
care. Every industry in Los Angeles County 
needs a pollution permit before it can build 
or operate, and this requires a showing of 
every pound of material going into the 
process and an accounting of every pound 
coming out, with the assumption that any- 
thing unaccounted for has gone into the air. 

Los Angeles, and the country at large, still 
must cope with 95 tons of polluting gases 
and particles put into the air every year by 
motor vehicles. Transportation contributes 
60 percent of all national contamination of 
air. Even when all new cars have some 
exhaust controls, the problem will be far 
from solved. There are 5 percent more cars 
in the country every year. In the 1980's 
automotive monoxide and hydrocarbons will 
be back where they are today. By 2000 they 
will be double the 1966 levels. The ultimate 
answer, in the opinion of most pollution 
authorities, is a basic redesign of the way 
Americans power their private cars. 

Redesign is no longer considered too much 
to hope for, in the light of the Los Angeles 
experience. Faced with the strict law and 
strict enforcement, Los Angeles industries 
were forced to design their machinery with 
pollution in mind and to put high-caliber 
engineering talent on the job. From 1948 
to 1965 Los Angeles industries produced 64 
major air-pollution control techniques never 
known before. In most cases the initial 
insistence was that it couldn’t be done. 

One refinery used to make life miserable 
for surrounding communities with huge 
quantities of hydrogen sulfide that caused 
vomiting and turned house paint black. 
Now it captures it all, pipes it to a plant 
that sells the resulting sulfur and sulfuric 
acid. The profit from these sales has paid 
for the $1,250,000 cost of capturing the gas. 
The same refinery used to release tons of 
carbon monoxide. Forced to convert it to 
harmless carbon dioxide, it discovered this 
generated enough heat to make steam for 
the whole refinery, which more than paid 
for the $1 million cost of the control. 

There is a steel mill which used to dump 15 
tons of iron oxides and other dust onto its 
neighborhood every day and now drops neg- 
ligible amounts. Because of this there is a 
low-income working woman who has every- 
day advantages of life that Mrs. Henderson, 
the penthouse dweller in Manhattan, does 
not have and couldn’t buy for a million dol- 
lars. The Los Angeles woman, her face 
framed in pink plastic hair curlers, said, “I 
work the night shift in the glass factory, and 
sometimes I used to forget to bring my sheets 
in from the clothesline in the evening. By 
the time I got back from work in the morn- 
ing, those sheets would be black, and I'd have 
to wash them all over again. Now if I can't 
take my wash in overnight, it’s still clean in 
the morning.” 

There are steps any community can take 
now. It can sample its air to find what is in 
it. It can make a careful inventory of every- 
thing that goes into its atmosphere or drifts 
in from the outside. Jt can analyze its 
weather history to see how often and how 
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severe its inversions are, And there is action 
that most.cities need to take but have not: 

Open trash and garbage burning can be 
outlawed. About a quarter of all communi- 
ties in the country are plagued by dump 
fires. Crude incinerators can be forbidden. 

Black smoke is still a menace, though there 
is no need for it. Eliminating it costs money, 
but so does fire prevention, 

Sulfur dioxide from burning coal and oil 
also is manageable, but it requires a basic 
change in the use of fuels. No feasible way 
has been found to remove sulfur from coal, 
but not all coal contains dangerous quanti- 
ties of it. Natural gas has very little sulfur. 
Oil can be desulfurized, including the heavy 
residual oil used by many power stations. 
Desulfurizing fuel would accomplish a giant 
step in improving urban air. 

Most burning and discharges into the air 
can be drastically sanitized, as Los Angeles 
proved, by meticulous care in designing the 
industrial process and by a variety of devices 
for screening, washing or filtering wastes be- 
fore their release to the outside. 

Slowly the Federal Government has taken 
measures to try to reverse the upward curve 
of dirty air. It started in 1955 with an ap- 
propriation of $186,000. Thanks largely to 
Sen. EDMUND S. Muskie of Maine, there is 
now a growing national program, begun in 
earnest with the Clean Air Act of 1963. 

In accord with this program, the auto- 
mobile industry is installing antipollution 
controls on all new 1968 cars sold in this 
country. Communities polluted by sources 
across a state line now can call for federal 
aid, as can any local government that says 
its own problem is beyond its capacity to 
handle. And the national government is 
developing techniques for controlling pollu- 
tion and programs for training technicians 
so desperately needed in cities and states. It 
will double any money that localities put up 
to cleanse their own air. 

Nevertheless, the national atmosphere 
continues to get worse. The country has 
more gasoline, more fuel oil, more trash to 
burn every year, more people to do it, more of 
them congregated in cities already polluted, 
but no more air than before. A third of the 
states have no one concerned with their air, 
and most of the remainder have only a token 
employee. It is estimated that a good local 
air-pollution program costs 40 to 50 cents per 
capita a year, but most places spend nothing. 

A total program that with present knowl- 
edge could reduce the pollution levels would 
cost three billion dollars a year. Such a pro- 
gram might even stem the appalling growth 
of respiratory disease among urban Amer- 
icans. 

When President Johnson signed the Clean 
Air Act Amendment last October, he quoted 
author Rachel Carson: “In biological history, 
no organism has survived long if its environ- 
ment became in some way unfit for it, but no 
organism before man has deliberately 
polluted its own environment.” 

This summer I was driving down a Los 
Angeles freeway with John Sheehan, a busi- 
nesslike, 38-year-old graduate engineer who 
inspects refineries for the county air-pollu- 
tion district. He pointed through the wind- 
shield and informed me that the Hollywood 
Hills were 10 miles in front of us and that 
years ago you could see them quite clearly 
most of the time. That day there was noth- 
ing but a light-brown blankness. The air- 
pollution index printed in the paper that 
morning had not been particularly high, but 
the surrounding haze obliterated the land, 
irritated the eyes and caused a dryness like 
the onset of a sore throat. 

“Now look out your window, straight up,” 
he said. 

Directly overhead was a brilliant, blue, 
clear sky. 
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“The inversion today is at maybe one 
thousand feet,” Sheehan said. “So straight 
up you're looking through only one thousand 
feet of smog. Down here you're looking 
straight through ten miles of it. And 
breathing ten miles of it. Just one thousand 
feet over us the air is clean and clear and 
full of that good old oxygen.” 

Sheehan shrugged. “But, of course, you 
and I are down here.” 

We're all down here. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 26, 1966] 

Nation Is Facinc ALuL-Ovur BATTLE FOR 
CLEANER AIR—7,300 COMMUNITIES AF- 
FLICTED BY SMOG AS URBANIZATION SENDS 
THE TOLL HIGHER 


(Nore.—Following is the first of four ar- 
ticles on air pollution, its effect on national 
life and the fight under way for clean air.) 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 25.—Just about a year 
from now, it will be brought home forcefully 
to the people of the United States that they 
are engaged in a domestic struggle compara- 
ble to a national military effort, 

It is the battle against air pollution. 

When people buy 1968 model cars next fall, 
they wlil find they must pay about $50 extra 
for mandatory equipment to reduce a car's 
normal emission of fumes. That is the new 
Federal law. 

It will be the first time on record that 
an air pollution control measure has been 
imposed on an entire nation, and it will 
represent, for the first year alone, an extra 
national outlay of around $500-million, 

Nonetheless, it will be just a down pay- 
ment. The total effort will cost countless 
billions, and it will continue as far into the 
future as anyone can foresee and involve vir- 
tually every person in the country. 


FIGHT MUST GO ON 


Recurrently murky skies over big cities and 
even small communities attest that there is 
no physical possibility of withdrawal from 
this contest, no chance of negotiating with 
the nebulous gray enemy. Even as in war, 
the conflict will involve human casualties; 
there have been scores already, possibly 
thousands, 

The resolution of the conflict can come 
only through a systematic re-ordering of 
national life so that people do not slowly suf- 
focate in their own gaseous wastes. 

Smog is not just a ludicrous appurtenance 
of Los Angeles and a few other big cities; 
the United States Public Health Service re- 
ports that no fewer than 7,300 communties 
are afflicted with air pollution in varying 
degrees. 

In some of the communities, the mildness 
or infrequency of smog has lulled people into 
thinking it will goaway. They are mistaken. 

“Smog is a social disease—the product of 
people and their activities,” says Thomas 
Williams, information director of the Public 
Health Service’s Air Pollution Division. 
“And like other social diseases, if not dealt 
with, it only gets worse.” 

Air pollution has overtaken the nation 
suddenly, just as water pollution did. Peo- 
ple think of air, as they once did of water, 
as an unlimited resource. But it is strin- 
gently limited. The air enveloping the earth 
extends up only about 12 miles before it be- 
comes thin and useless. The air that daily 
serves living things extends upward only a 
few thousand feet. 

Into the air above America is now going, 
every day, more than 360,000 tons of gaseous 
wastes. By some yardsticks, the atmosphere 
is the principal repository of all human 
wastes, 

Dr. Jack McKee of the California Institute 
of Technology has calculated that in Los An- 
geles County, which has more than 6 million 
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inhabitants, gaseous wastes average 9,580 
metric tons a day. 

“This amounts,” he says, to 1,470 grams 
[about three pounds] per person per day on 
a dry-weight basis—twice as much as solid 
refuse disposal, and six times as much as the 
contaminants in waste water.” 

Evenly distributed, this load of waste 
would be an inocuously minuscule fraction 
of the atmosphere. But it isn’t evenly dis- 
tributed. Half the nation’s population is 
concentrated on only 1 per cent of its land 
area, and weather conditions more or less 
regularly trap concentrations of pollutants 
there. 

A historic example is Donora, Pa., where a 
spell of smog killed 20 people and sickened 
thousands in 1948. 

The smog was held in place by atmospheric 
“lids.” Once it was thought that these lids— 
a layer of cool air trapped under a warm- 
er layer during a windless period—were dis- 
tinctive to only a few localities. 

But in recent years, meteorologists have 
established that the condition is common. 
It occurs from 10 per cent of the time at 
points on the Atlantic coast to as much as 
50 per cent of the time in some Rocky Moun- 

areas. 
ELEVEN-BILLION-DOLLAR LOSS 

Where once the gasiest wastes were small 
enough to be imperceptible even in these 
atmospheric “inversions,” excessive concen- 
trations are now ubiquitous. Places such as 
Denver, Phoenix, and Albuquerque, as well 
as cities in Montana, Oregon and Washing- 
ton, all traditionally associated with crys- 
talline air, now have recurrent smog. 

Furthermore, this atmospheric burden is 
growing by the day with the steady increase 
in people, urbanization, automobiles, indus- 
try, heating and rubbish burning. 

Vernon McKenzie, a recent head of the Air 
Pollution Division, reports that many cities 
now are experiencing toxic concentrations of 
sulphur dioxide, the leading contaminant 
from industry. In heavy traffic, carbon mon- 
oxide is often reaching levels high enough to 
impair drivers’ reactions. 

The more obvious smog damage, such as 
damage to materials and crops, has been 
estimated nationally at $65 per person a 
year—$11-billion in all, or nearly 10 percent 
of the national budget. 

Still, most experts consider this figure il- 
lusory in its understatement. 

The real estate industry, for instance, 
hasn't dared to tote up, at least for public 
scrutiny, the great reduction in property 
values in smog-ridden suburbs, as compared 
to the ones that are smog-free. 

And how does one put a price tag on the 
23 atmospheric “blackouts” on the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike last year? Or on the aviation 
operations that increasingly are hampered 
and endangered by man-made murk? 

The biggest suspected toll is in human 
health. Despite the efforts of thousands of 
researchers, this is still immeasurable. But 
the circumstantial case is more conclusive 
in some respects than that of the link be- 
tween cigarettes and lung cancer. 

City dwellers have higher rates of respira- 
tory ailments—lung cancer, emphysema, 
chronic bronchitis—than rural residents. Se- 
vere spells of smog have caused thousands of 
Statistically “excess” deaths in New York, 
London and other places, 

A bout of smog in Denver last December 
was accompanied by respiratory infections 
that doubled the normal absentee rates in 
schools, factories and the city government. 

“But the determination of just how bad 
air has to be before it impairs health is aca- 
demic, from a practical standpoints” Thomas 
Williams observes. “Because whatever that 
level of impurity is, we’re going to have it, 
unless we take concerted action to avert it.” 

What is being done? 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Months of investigation from coast to coast 
have yielded a clear answer: Not very much. 

The Federal Government spent about $30- 
million in the year ending in June on a re- 
markably comprehensive program. It in- 
cluded research, expert technical assistance 
to states, communities and industry, grants 
to local agencies that control pollution, the 
policing of interstate air pollution, and a na- 
tionwide monitoring of pollution levels. 


LAXITY OF STATES 


But with the exception of a few interstate 
abatement actions, none of this has directly 
prevented any pollution from entering the 
atmosphere. The immediate work of pollu- 
tion control has rested by law with states 
and communities. And, with a small num- 
ber of exceptions, their record has not 
amounted to much. 

Vernon MacKenzie tactfully says with mas- 
sive understatement; “The national response 
up to now has been wholly inadequate,” 

Another expert says bluntly: “Most air 
pollution enforcement activities are farcical.” 

Only 24 states have laws even acknowledg- 
ing state-level responsibility for air pollution. 
Many states and cities are still geared to 
archaic nineteenth-century “smoke laws” 
that are in the same category as injunctions 
against spitting on the sidewalk. 

Despite the official finding that 7,300 com- 
munities have air pollution problems, the 
latest survey of the Public Health Service 
showed only 130 city, county and regional air 
pollution programs in the country. A dozen 
of them had budgets last year under $10,000, 
indicating that they were no more than one- 
man operations. 

The small scope is indicated by the 130 
agencies’ total outlay in 1965, some 25 per 
cent of which was in Federal grant money. 
The agencies spent only $14,254,000, and a 
quarter of that was in Los Angeles alone, 

Moreover, the programs covered less than 
a third of the national population. The ex- 
penditure on each person was less than 23 
cents—compared to the nominal smog dam- 
age cost of $65 per person. 


LOS ANGELES IN FRONT 


Los Angles County headed the list with 
its outlay of $3,663,000—60.8 cents per person. 

New York City, with one of the nation’s 
more severe pollution situations and about 
one million more people than Los Angeles 
County ranked about 65th in per capita ex- 
penditures, with a rate of only 15.7 cents. 

A top engineer in the Air Pollution Divi- 
sion, who has dealt with dozens of municipal- 
ities, says: 

“It’s hopeless to try to clean up a big city’s 
air without an expenditure rate of at least 
35 or 40 cents per capita.” 

There is nothing like an absolute yard- 
stick for measuring the severity of a city’s air 
pollution because the variety of contami- 
nants interact in different ways under differ- 
ent weather conditions. But the sheer vol- 
ume of effiluvia, gauged by fuel consumption 
and refuse burning, offers some indication. 

On the basis of its much smaller area, New 
York City’s daily volume of air contaminant, 
tentatively calculated at 9,000 tons, is nearly 
10 times as much of an atmospheric load as 
Los Angeles's daily 14,000 tons. 

But New York, although its past expendi- 
tures have been skimpy, is considered to have 
made a good start by passing some laws this 
year to reduce coal fumes and incinerator 
emissions and by engaging Austin Heller, a 
top Federal pollution expert, to direct its 
program. 

San Francisco and Chicago generally are 
rated near Los Angeles in the scope of their 
programs. Detroit, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Boston and a few other cities have achieved 
some results. But after that, the list peters 
out. 

In sheer weight of emitted gases, automo- 
biles account for nearly two-thirds of the 
national atmospheric waste load. But most 
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of the autos’ contribution is carbon mon- 
oxide, which is colorless, ordorless and in- 
nocuous if not too concentrated. Of the 
more noxious effluents, industry (including 
power generation) produced nearly three 
times as much as automobiles. 

The National Association of Manufacturers 
says that industry is spending $500-million 
a year on pollution control. But nobody 
contends that that is enough. 


MUSKIE IS ALARMED 


“In terms of reducing the threat,” says 
Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, the Maine Demo- 
crat who is one of Congress’ pollution 
specialists, “I don't think we've even 
scratched the surface.“ 

It has taken Los Angeles, the nation’s first 
smog-stricken city, 20 years of strenuous 
efforts to make a major dent in its burden 
of gaseous waste. Therefore, Federal ex- 
perts feel time is running out for the rest 
of the country. 

“We cannot push our problems a few 
decades away with the resolve to face them 
‘when the time comes,’” says Vernon Mac- 
Kenzie. “The time is now.” 

Moved by such warnings, Congress passed 
the Clean Air Act in 1963, which covers the 
current Federal activities. Last year, moving 
against the one smog source that is uniform 
throughout the nation, Congress authorized 
the Public Health Service to impose limits 
for automobile emissions. 

The first such regulation, based on a Cali- 
fornia law in force for the last year, in effect 
requires manufacturers to put special equip- 
ment on car engines that will reduce the 
emission of hydrocarbon gases to 275 parts 
per million and of carbon monoxide to 1.5 
per cent by volume. This is the equipment 
for which new-car buyers will have to pay 
extra next fall, wherever they live. 

However, the regulation is denounced in 
auto-industry circles as “a billion-dollar 
hoax.” The industry says it discriminates 
against smog-free localities, and will pro- 
duce little immediate improvement, since it 
will take 10 years to retire the 90 million 
unequipped cars already in circulation. 

The Federal rebuttal is that most cars are 
based in smog-affected areas, that the rest of 
them will probably visit such areas, and that 
you have to start somewhere in reducing auto 
pollution, 

Despite the nationwide impact of this 
measure, it is only an opening skirmish in 
the coming struggle against air pollution. 

The Federal Government has no way to 
police proper maintenance and operation of 
the equipment on new engines. It can only 
urge the states to enact enforcement and 
inspection legislation, so their own citizens’ 
expenditures won't go for naught. 

The states thus will have reason to exam- 
ine their overall smog problem, And the 
question inevitably will arise: 

What's the use of our regulating automo- 
biles and then doing nothing about the other 
sources of smog?” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 27, 1966] 


PUBLIC INDIFFERENCE HOLDING Up DRIVE FOR 
CLEANER AIR 
(Nore.—Following is the second of four 
articles on air pollution, its effect on na- 
tional life and what is being done for clean 


air.) 
(By Gladwin Hill) 

Los ANGELES.—In a large city in the Mid- 
dle West a few weeks back, a nationally re- 
spected air pollution official concluded a 
disquisition on the nation’s mounting smog 
problem by abruptly sweeping aside his slide- 
rule, charts and tabulations and exclaiming: 

“That’s the official story. Now do you 
want to hear the truth? 

“The truth is that the critical ingredient 
in smog simply is politics. By that I mean 
people and their instruments of government, 
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and their attitudes about a community prob- 
lem. 

“We know how to cure smog. It's not un- 
duly difficult or expensive. The problem is 
getting the people in the community to sup- 
port a cleanup program. 

“The most important part of a program is 
not technical expertise, It's having a 
wheeler-dealer who can put it across with 
the political establishment in a commu- 
nity. We've been long on engineering and 
short of wheeler-dealers. That’s why our 
air is a mess.” 

The “mess” consists of a daily load of some 
360,000 tons of gaseous wastes that pour into 
the nation’s atmosphere and collect in palls 
of murk over some 7,300 communities. As 
population, urbanization, power generation 
and industry inexorably increase, so will the 
mess, 

The official’s observations are set forth 
here because they are authoritative in them- 
selves, and because they reflect the virtually 
unanimous sentiments of the scores of Fed- 
eral, state and local pollution officials who 
were interviewed in several months’ research. 

“Politically,” the candid official continued, 
“air pollution is a far tougher can of worms 
than water pollution. With water pollution, 
the blame goes mainly to collective sources— 
municipalities and industries—and cleanup 
costs fall on them. 

“A lot of air pollution goes back to indi- 
viduals—their cars, their furnaces, their in- 
cinerators. When a cleanup program threat- 
ens to hit them directly, and change the way 
they're doing things, and cost a little bit, 
they back off. 

“And if the pressure isn’t there, the poli- 
tician isn’t going to do anything. He can 
think of 26 other ways of spending public 
money that will be more popular.” 

Consequently, of the 7,300 communities 
with air pollution, only 130 have control 
programs, and the Air Pollution Division of 
the United States Public Health Service ap- 
praises only about 90 of these as substantial. 

Futhermore, in 1965 fewer than 20 came 
close to the per capita expenditure rate of 
85 cents that Federal officials consider a 
minimum for an adequate community pro- 
gram. This reckoning is based on the fact 
that about 70 percent of a budget goes for 
personnel, and the larger the population in- 
volved, the bigger the supervisory, engineer- 
ing, inspection and enforcement staff that is 
needed. 

The highest expenditure rate in the coun- 
try in 1965 was the 83.3 cents that Cook 
County, Ill., spent on its 180,000 persons 
living outside Chicago. New York City’s per 
capita rate was 15.7 cents. 

“In cities under 200,000,” the official con- 
tinued, “it’s very difficult to promote the 
money you need for an adequate staff. 

“In cities under 100,000, you get into an 
industrial-power situation: one or two com- 
panies dominate the community and nobody 
is going to pass any laws to cause trouble 
for industry—unless you happen to run into 
an especially enlightened company.” 

The Public Health Service estimates that 
133 million tons of contaminants pour into 
the atmosphere every year. Industry, in- 
cluding power generation, is the major 
source of the gross contaminants. (Auto- 
mobiles produce more gases, but a lot of 
that is carbon monoxide, which is innocuous 
unless it becomes too concentrated). 

There are some 300,000 manufacturing 
plants in the country. If only two-thirds of 
them emit fumes, it still amounts to one 
plant for every 1,000 people. More than 500 
communities have chemical plants. There 
are 300 oil refineries. 

For generations, industry escaped regula- 
tion because its effluvia were considered an 
unavoidable concomitant of productivity 
and prosperity. Recent experience has 
proved this technically incorrect and ethi- 
cally shaky. 
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The President’s Science Advisory Com- 
mittee, in its big report last November on 
“Restoring the Quality of Our Environ- 
ment,” set forth as a prime principle: 

“The responsibility of each polluter for all 
forms of damage caused by his pollution 
should be effectively recognized and gener- 
ally accepted. There should be no ‘right’ to 
pollute.” 

Such major segments of industry—and 
major sources of pollution—as the oil, chem- 
ical, power and steel industries are spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars on pollution 
controls. 

The electric power industry says it has 
spent $750-million, and the oil industry says 
it has spent $250-million just in the last 10 
years. The chemical industry reports it is 
spending $43 million a year to operate smog 
control equipment that has cost $250-mil- 
lion. 

The steel companies in Chicago have 
joined in a program that will cost upward 
of $30-million in the next five years to re- 
duce their discharge of soot, Every week in- 
dustry buys more than $1-million of equip- 
ment to remove obnoxious chemicals from 
industrial waste gases. 

But, pollution officials point out, such 
sums are not inordinately large in the eco- 
nomics of industry—the nation’s newest oil 
refinery, for instance, will cost $100-million. 

Neither, officials say, do the sums neces- 
sarily bear a relationship to the size of the 
evergrowing problem. Fifteen years hence, 
twice as much electricity will have to be 
generated as now; the burning of oil is ex- 
pected to triple, and the burning of coal and 
natural gas to double. 

Fume-belching plants can still be found 
in most cities, and fume abatement has 
tended to vary directly with the strictness of 
local enforcement. Contentions are some- 
times made that pollution controls are tech- 
nically or economically impossible—al- 
though Federal experts say that proper 
control equipment averages less than 5 per 
cent of the cost of an industrial facility. 

Some industrial circles are expounding the 
“classification” system that they pushed for 
water pollution—the concept that different 
degrees of cleanliness, or dirtiness, are ac- 
ceptable. 

The latest idea along this line is that the 
skies can be used for industrial waste on a 
“push button” system. Under this, indus- 
tries would discharge fumes when winds 
seemed likely to blow them away, but would 
stop on signal when weather conditions 
threatened to change. 

Air pollution officials are skeptical about 
this. They say that, if an industry has 
proper pollution control equipment for pe- 
riods of adverse weather, it might as well op- 
erate the equipment all the time. 

They also say the plan would put control 
agencies in an impossible position, where 
they would be constantly accused of pushing 
the “stop” button unnecessarily. 

There is a familiar pattern when a com- 
munity mounts a program to control air 
pollution, of industry representatives moving 
into a dominant role and slowing reforms. 

“There are two main ways of doing this,” 
the Middle West official said. “One is to go 
all out for an impressive technical program 
but give it no authority. The other is to 
give it impressive authority but no budget.” 

This kind of thing happens on the state 
level, too, the official said. 

Industry is understandably touchy about 
air pollution control because it has, in one 
sense, been a whipping boy. Citizens like to 
think that their air pollution can be stopped 
by lambasting the factory on the other side 
of town, 

But in most cases smog is a combination of 
industrial fumes, the effluvia of home heat- 
ers and incinerators, municipal refuse burn- 
ing and automobiles. The public shares re- 
sponsibility but is slow to face it. 
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“There are some remarkable fallacies that 
circulate as rationalizations for doing noth- 
ing about air pollution,” says one Federal 
official. “I call them ‘the six sophistries of 
smog.’ They run like this: 

“The air in any given area belongs to who- 
ever got there first. 

“Fumes strong enough to nauseate peo- 
ple and make their eyes water do not in any 
way adversely affect health. 

“Until we can prove to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion precisely how much of what pollutant 
is injuring which people to what degree, it is 
intelligent to do nothing at all about con- 
trolling air pollution. 

“Air pollution is good because cigarette 
smoking is bad. 

“Pollution control programs like Los An- 
geles’ have been futile because smog has not 
completely disappeared. 

“It’s better for two million citizens to 
spend $10-million cleaning up the effects of 
air pollution than for 10 industries to spend 
$2-million to clean up the sources of pollu- 
tion.” 

For years, clean-air campaigners have tried 
to overcome public inertia through the 
„scare“ approach, stressing the presumable 
health hazards of atmospheric contaminants. 
It hasn't worked. 

Despite strong statistical evidence that 
sieges of smog have hastened, if not caused, 
the deaths of thousands of persons in New 
York, London and elsewhere, the hazards 
seem as remote to the general public as those 
of cigarette smoking. 

In a nationwide opinion survey commis- 
sioned last year by the chemical industry, 
more than eight out of 10 persons indicated 
they did not consider air pollution a com- 
munity problem, 

At this year’s annual meeting of the Air 
Pollution Control Association, a joint indus- 
try-sclence-Government organization, there 
was pronounced sentiment that propaganda 
should emphasize smog's esthetic blight and 
economic drain, of at least $11-billion a year 
just in damage to crops and materials. 

Unlike water pollution, in which a sample 
dipped from a river and analyzed in a labora- 
tory may tell a good deal of the story, dealing 
with air pollution is a protracted and far- 
flung operation. 

It may take thousands of air samplings 
over many months to determine the dimen- 
sions of a community problem. Then comes 
a door-to-door inventory of pollution sources, 
followed by corrective recommendations. 

Then there is the design, procurement and 
installation of equipment, and finally the 
enforcement of regulations through periodic 
inspections. 

A classic joke in the pollution control pro- 
fession is this aphorism from a seasoned 
engineer: 

“A cleanup job takes 50 years—40 years to 
get the politicians out of the way and 10 
years to do the work.” 

In the absence of extensive initiative by 
states and municipalities, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spearheaded anti-pollution ac- 
tivities. 

The “Pentagon” of this effort is several 
floors of a plain box-like Public Health Serv- 
ice building on Washington’s C Street. Here 
some 300 persons in the Air Pollution Divi- 
sion pore over matters ranging from chem- 
istry to statistics. They are supplemented 
by 200 scientists and technicians at the 
health service’s Taft Sanitary Engineering 
Center in Cincinnati. 

The Federal activities include public edu- 
cation, research, technical assistance to lo- 
calities, subsidies to local control programs 
($3.6-million in grants last year), and abate- 
ment actions for interstate pollution, 

The division’s annual budgets up to now 
have been under $30-million. 

The law authorizes Federal abatement in- 
tervention when one state's smog bothers an- 
other. The procedure is like that in water 
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pollution cases: hearings, agreement on cor- 
rective programs, and supervised execution of 
the programs, with the possibility of Federal 
court action if there is no compliance, 

Eight such interstate actions have been 
started so far, including one dealing with the 
“aerial garbage” that wafts back and forth 
between New York and New Jersey. 

But most pollution is intrastate. And be- 
cause each locality’s smog problem is a 
unique combination of factors, responsibility 
for dealing with nonautomotive pollution is 
considered to rest, both legally and prac- 
tically, with state and local governments, 

If they will come to grips with air pollu- 
tion, Federal officials think prospects are ex- 
cellent for solving the problem. Los Angeles, 
which had the worst smog situation in the 
country, has virtually eliminated smog from 
stationary sources. 


THE 14-YEAR RECORD OF PETER 
H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, as this 2d session of the 89th Congress 
nears an end, it is appropriate that all 
of us take a look back at what has been 
accomplished. We can all agree that 
much has been done, yet few would dis- 
agree that even more could have been 
done. 

A review of this session is of particular 
interest to me, in part because of the 
amount and nature of the legislation 
which has been considered by the com- 
mittee on which I have had the honor to 
serve, the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The adjournment of the 89th Congress, 
furthermore, will mark the 14th year of 
my service in Congress. I had the privi- 
lege of coming here at a time when Presi- 
dent Eisenhower first assumed responsi- 
bility for leading this Nation. To my 
mind he was a truly great leader, uniting 
all of us during a most trying period. 

As part of this look back at the past 14 
years, one of the members of my staff 
has prepared a recapitulation of my ac- 
tivities here. I should like to submit it 
for the Recorp at this point: 

THE 14-Year RECORD OF PETER H. B. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, REPUBLICAN, 
FIFTH DISTRICT, NEW JERSEY, IN THE 83D, 
84rH, 85TH, 86TH, 87TH, 88TH, AND 89TH 
CONGRESSES 

BRIEF BIOGRAPHY 

Representative PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
of the Fifth Congressional District of New 
Jersey, was born January 17, 1916. He mar- 
ried Beatrice S. Procter on September 7, 1940. 
They have five children. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1938, magna cum laude 
in history. He obtained an LL.B. from Yale 
Law School in 1941, and later (1946 and 
1947) did graduate work in history at Co- 
lumbia University. 

During the war the Congressman served 
in the Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
(Naval Intelligence) from September 1942 to 
December 1945. He was released to inactive 
duty with the rank of lieutenant. 
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In 1941 and 1942 Mr. FPRELINGHUYSEN was 
with the law firm of Simpson Thacher & 
Bartlett, of New York City. He is a director 
of the Trust Co. of Morris County. 

In 1948 he served as a staff member of the 
Hoover Commission, with the Foreign Affairs 
Task Force. He was elected to the U.S. House 
of Representatives in November 1952 and has 
served in that body since January 3, 1953. 

Active in community work, Congressman 
FRELINGHUYSEN is presently a trustee of 
Princeton University and the Morristown 
Memorial Hospital. The Congressman is a 
Vice President of the American Bible Society 
and a former yestryman of St, Peter’s Epis- 
copal Church in Morristown, New Jersey. He 
serves as chairman of the Jersey Jetport 
Site Association. 


ACTIVITIES AS A MEMBER OF CONGRESS 
Committees 


For 6 years (87th, 88th, 89th Congresses), 
Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN has been a 
member of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
He serves as the ranking Republican member 
of the Subcommittees on Europe, on the 
Near East, and on the International Organi- 
zations and Movements. 

For 12 years (83d, 84th, 85th, 86th, 87th, 
and 88th Congresses), Congressman FRELING- 
HUSEN was a member of the Education and 
Labor Committee. During the 83d Congress 
Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was a member of the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 


Legislative Activities 


Representative FRELINGHUYSEN has been 
a leader in the fields of both education and 
labor. Long prior to the Soviet’s launching 
of their sputniks, FRELINGHUYSEN was em- 
phasizing the relationship between educa- 
tion and national defense. In the labor 
field he was one of the first to push hard 
for a congressional investigation of racket- 
eering in the labor-management area. Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN was a floor leader during the 
passage of the labor reform bill (Landrum- 
Griffin), designed to protect the rights of 
laboring men and women. 

Since his appointment to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, Congressman FRELING- 
HUYSEN has become a Republican spokesman 
on foreign policy. He has sought a biparti- 
san approach to foreign affairs while at the 
same time adding his voice in constructive 
criticism in areas where he believes the 
Kennedy and Johnson Administrations have 
erred, 

As the elected Representative of the Fifth 
District in Congress, Congressman FRELING- 
HUYSEN has constantly sought to keep the 
district informed regarding developments in 
Washington and to discover sentiment at 
home on issues before Congress. 

Washington Newsletter—issued weekly to 
the press: This letter has become one of the 
most widely read letters of any Member of 
Congress. It is used as a vehicle for trans- 
mitting Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN’s views 
to his constituents and as a commentary on 
the Washington scene. Some issues of the 
newsletter have been published in news- 
papers from Maine to California, and many 
wire service stories have originated as the 
result of it. The Congressman also sends a 
newsletter and final report to thousands of 
constituents directly. 

District office hours: The district office, 
staffed by Mrs. Wilma Herbert, is open from 
9 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. daily except Saturday 
and Sunday. In addition, the office often is 
open Saturday mornings; location, 3 Schuyler 
Place, Morristown, New Jersey, Jefferson 
8-7267. 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN holds fre- 
quent Saturday morning office hours in his 
Morristown office and schedules additional 
visits to other cities and towns. From time 
to time Congressman FRELINHUYSEN makes 
inspection trips to various parts of his dis- 
trict. He regularly visits such facilities as 
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the Veterans’ Administration Hospital at 
Lyons, Picatinny Arsenal and veterans’ hous- 
ing projects. 

These frequent office hours and visits have 
given residents of the Fifth District an ex- 
cellent opportunity to meet their Congress- 
man, to question him on public issues, and 
to present their own views and problems. 

Washington office: Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
maintains a highly trained congressional 
staff in Washington ready to assist the Con- 
gressman in handling the problems of con- 
stituents. Every mail brings many requests 
for assistance with such Federal departments 
as the Social Security Administration, Small 
Business Administration, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, the Armed Services, and the 
Post Office Department, to name only a few. 
The Congressman handles every request as 
expeditiously as possible and a great ma- 
jority are brought to successful conclusions. 

Constituents also write requesting free 
Government publications such as the famous 
one entitled “Infant Care“ which has aided 
thousands of new mothers in the Fifth Con- 
gressional District. 

His office handles an average of 10,000 let- 
ters a year. 

During the 14 years since Representative 
FRELINGHUYSEN has been a Member of Con- 
gress he has appointed many young men of 
the Fifth District to the service academies. 

Constituents visiting Washington are 
urged to visit the office to obtain gallery 
passes for the House Chamber. Much use- 
ful information on sightseeing, hotels, res- 
taurants, and transportation is available at 
the Washington and Morristown offices. 

The Congressman encourages groups such 
as Scouts, senior classes, Sunday schools, 
etc., to inform him of their visits to Wash- 
ington so that group pictures can be taken 
at the Capitol. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN is always available for 
appointments with constituents in Washing- 
ton during congressional sessions. 

Questionnaire: Congressman FRELINGHUY- 
SEN regularly conducts an informal public 
opinion survey of the Fifth District by means 
of questionnaires. At such times, fuller ex- 
pression of constituent views is actively 
solicited. 

National activities: In addition to his fre- 
quent local appearances, Congressman FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN has made speeches as far afield 
as California, has published articles in maga- 
zines of nationwide circulation, and has ap- 
peared on a number of radio and television 

ams. 

In 1956 Redbook magazine picked FRELING= 
HUYSEN as 1 of 10 outstanding men in the 
House and Senate. 

In 1958 he was elected to the Young Re- 
publican Hall of Fame. 

In 1960 a Newsweek magazine poll of 50 
Washington correspondents picked FRELING- 
HUYSEN as one of the 17 “most able” men in 
Congress. 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN was twice 
chosen as a delegate to the NATO Parliamen- 
tarians Conference, representing the House. 
In 1956, he was one of two Congressmen ap- 
pointed by President Johnson as delegates 
to the United Nations 20th General Assembly. 
He served in the post for three months, work- 
ing on the important budgetary problems of 
the U.N. 


The port authority jetport proposal 

In late 1959 when Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
learned of the Port of New York Authority’s 
proposal to turn a vast section of southern 
Morris County into the world’s largest jet- 
port, he dispatched telegrams to 50 govern- 
ment officials in a 5-county area, inviting 
them to attend a meeting to discuss the pro- 
posal, As a result of this gathering, officials 
and citizens joined together in the Jersey 
Jetport Site Association, with the Congress- 
man as chairman. 
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This organization enlisted volunteers, 
raised money and hired technical aviation ex- 
perts. The group is given wide credit for 
convincing the New Jersey Legislature and 
the present Governor that Morris County is 
wholly unsuitable for such a project. 

The Congressman also called a meeting of 
New Jersey's 14 Representatives and per- 
suaded that group to go on record unani- 
mously opposing the Morris proposal and 
urging a study. 

VOTING PARTICIPATION 


In 14 years Representative FrELINGHUYSEN 
has voted “yea” or “nay” on over 1300 re- 
corded votes on the House floor. His 14- 
years voting participation average up to Sep- 
tember 1966 stands at slightly over 90 per- 
cent. His yearly averages are listed below: 


Number | Freling- | Average. 
Congress (years) rolieall huysen all 
vo 


average | Members 


147 97 86 
149 91 88 
193 83 87 
86th (1 180 89 89 
87th t 240 91 86 
88th 232 82 86 
89th (1965, 1st sess) - 201 166 87 


1 During the 1st sess. of the 89th Cong., Mr. Freling- 
huysen was granted a leave of absence (Sept. 21-Dec. 21 
1965) as a member of the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations. 

(Nore.—During the 85th Cong., Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN was granted a short leave of ab- 
sence because of a death in the family.) 


The percentages reflect only votes cast 
and do not take in account “on the record” 
votes such as pairings for or against meas- 
ures which are arranged in a Congressman's 
absence, If these are taken into account, 
the averages are close to 100 percent. 

During the years that President Eisen- 
hower occupied the White House, Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN was rated his firm supporter. 
For instance, during 1959-60 in the 86th 
Congress, the Congressman supported Mr. 
Etsenhower’s legislative proposals 80 percent 
of the time. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN supported Kennedy’s 
legislative proposals in the 87th Congress 54 
percent and the Johnson-Kennedy proposals 
in the 88th Congress 53 percent. In the first 
session of the 89th Congress he supported 
President Johnson 41 percent of the time. 
Note.—This low score is, in part, the result 
of his leave at the U.N., September-December, 
1965. 

VOTING RECORD 


With respect to domestic legislation Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN in general main- 
tained a moderate, middle-of-the-road rec- 
ord. In foreign affairs he has regularly sup- 
ported this country’s commitments abroad, 
and he has voted in favor of liberalizing our 
foreign trade laws. Foremost among these 
were the Eisenhower resolutions on Formosa 
and the Middle East and the Kennedy Alli- 
ance for Progress to aid Latin America. 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN has voted 
for catrefully-defined emergency legislation 
to aid the Nation’s secondary schools and 
colleges. He supported and cosponsored the 
National Defense Education Act and aid to 
federally impacted areas. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has constantly voted 
against increased price supports for agri- 
culture. He has supported civil rights leg- 
islation and labor measures aimed at cur- 
tailing abuse of power and protecting pension 
and welfare systems. 

All of the bills cannot be listed here. 
However, the following should present a 
good picture of the general position Mr. 
FRELINGHUYSEN has taken on major national 
issues, 
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Foreign affairs and national defense: Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN voted “yea” on the 
following: 

1. Reciprocal Trade Agreements Extension 
Acts of 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1958 (for a 5- 
year extension). In 1962 the title of this 
Act was changed to the Trade Expansion Act. 

2. Mutual Security Act extension and ap- 
propriations of 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 
1958, 1959 and 1960. In 1961 the title of this 
Act was changed to the Foreign Assistance 
Act. Foreign Assistance Act extensions and 
appropriations 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 1965 
and 1966. 

3. Transfer of 1 million tons of price-sup- 
port wheat to Pakistan (1953). 

4. Issuance of 240,000 special immigration 
visas to refugees (1953). 

5. Resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that the United States should reaffirm 
its support of the Caracas Declaration of 
March 1954, and should take all necessary 
steps to support the Organization of Ameri- 
can States to prevent Communist interfer- 
ence in Western Hemisphere affairs (1954). 

6. Resolution expressing the sense of Con- 
gress that Communist China should not be 
seated in the United Nations (1953). 

7. Formosa policy: Authorize the President 
to employ the U.S. Armed Forces for pro- 
tecting the security of Formosa, the Pesca- 
dores, and related positions and territories 
of that area (1955). 

8. Atomic energy: Revise the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1946 to permit exchange of 
atomic information with U.S, allies and to 
develop peacetime uses of atomic energy 
with the aid of private industry (1954). 

9. Middle East policy: Resolution author- 
izing the President to undertake economic 
and military programs in cooperation with 
certain countries in the Middle East to op- 
pose Communist aggression and infiltration 
(1957). 

10. Draft bill extension: Extension of the 
draft for 4 years (1959 and 1963). 

11, Sugar Act extension: A bill extending 
for 1 year the Sugar Act of 1948 allocating 
quotas to various states and foreign nations 
and reducing the Cuban quota (1960). 

12. Amendments to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act: preference given to families 
of those already in this country and to those 
with necessary skills. 

In addition, Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN 
was in favor of the following: 

1. Foreign information services reorga- 
nization and creation of the U.S. Information 
Agency. Voted “nay” on the motion to dis- 
approve (1953). 

2. Emergency famine relief authority: 
Making $100 million worth of agricultural 
surplus commodities available to the Presi- 
dent for famine and other urgent relief re- 
quirements in countries friendly to the 
United States. Voted “nay” on the motion 
to recommit (1953). 

8. Latin American aid program (1961). 

4. U.S. Arms Control Agency (1961). 

5. Peace Corps (1961); expansion (1962); 
extension (1963). 

6. The New Trade Expansion Act (1962). 

7. Authorization to buy United Nations 
bonds (1962). 

8. Reserve callup in national emergencies 
(1961 and 1962). 

9. Cuba resolution (1962). 

10. Cold War GI Bill: To enhance the 
benefits of service in the Armed Forces and 
further extend the benefits of higher edu- 
cation for veterans of service after Jan- 
uary, 1955. 

11. Asian Development Bank: To provide 
for United States participation in the Asian 
Development Bank. 

Financial: Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN 
voted “yea” on the following: 

1. Excess profits tax extension (1953). 

2. Excise tax reduction of 1954. 
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3. Internal Revenue Code of 1954, making 
general revisions in the internal revenue 
laws so as to correct inequities and to close 
loopholes in the Federal tax laws, and 
extending the 52-percent corporate tax for 
another year. 

4. Revenue Act of 1955: extending the 52- 
percent corporate tax to April 1, 1956, and 
extending excise tax rates of certain items. 

5. Tax rate extension extending for 1 year 
existing corporate normal tax rate and cer- 
tain excise tax rates (1956-57). 

6. Public debt limit increase providing for 
a temporary increase in the public debt limit 
(1958 and 1962). 

7. Savings bond interest rates increasing 
Ge interest rates on E and H savings bonds 

1959). 

Highway financing: Passage of a bill in- 
creasing the Federal tax on gasoline by 1 cent 
(1959). 

9. Voted “nay” tax revision bill: A pro- 
vision of this bill would have subjected taxes 
on interest and dividends to withholding. 
Voted in favor of tax bill conference report, 
with withholding provision deleted (1962). 

10. Voted “yea” for tax bill (1964); 11.5 
billion dollar reduction. 

11. Voted “yea” for reduction of Excise 
Taxes (1964). 

12. Voted “nay” to an increase of the 
Public Debt (1964 and 1966). 

13. Voted yea“ for 1965 Federal Reserve 
Bill: repealed requirement for certain re- 
serves against deposit for Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Education: Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN 
voted yea“ on the following: 

1. Creation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (1953). 

2. Increase of appropriation for federally 
affected school areas by $6 million (amend- 
ment to the Health, Education and Welfare 
Appropriations for 1954). 

3. Authorization of up to $400,000 a year 
on cooperative arrangements with colleges 
and universities for joint studies on educa- 
tional problems (1954). 

4. Authorization of the White House Con- 
ference on Education (1954). 

5. Establishment of a National Advisory 
Committee on Education to advise the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
on educational problems. This was Con- 
gressman FRELINGHUYSEN’s own bill (1954). 

6. Federal assistance to the States for the 
construction of schools (1956-57). 

7. National Defense Education Act (1958); 
extension of act (1961), (1964). 

8. Federal aid to education for school con- 
struction of elementary or secondary public 
school facilities (1960). 

9. Extension of Federal aid to schools in 
federally impacted areas (1961), (1964). 

10. College aid authorizing matching 
grants and long-term loans for construction 
of academic facilities (1962). 

11. College Aid Bill (1963). 

12. Aid to vocational education (1963). 

13. 1965 Higher Education Act. 

14. Library Services and Construction Act 
(1966). 

15. Higher Education Amendments (1966) . 

Health and welfare: 

1. Social security amendments (1954) ex- 
tending coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors rights to approximately 10 million 
persons, and increasing the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of benefits. 
Voted “yea.” Social security amendments 
(1955) providing disability insurance bene- 
fits for certain disabled individuals of 50 
or over, reducing to 62 the age on basis 
of which benefits are payable to certain 
women, providing for continuation for insur- 
ance benefits for children who are disabled 
before attaining the age of 18, and extend- 
ing coverage. Voted “yea.” Social security 
amendments (1961), “yea.” 
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2. Medical Care Plan (1960): Approving 
a modified plan of Federal assistance to the 
States for medical care for the aged. 

8. Health Service Prepayment Plan Re- 
insurance Act: President Eisenhower's health 
program. Voted “nay” on the motion to 
kill the bill by returning it to committee 
(1954). 

4. Vocational rehabilitation to promote 
and assist in the extension and improve- 
ment of vocational-rehabilitation services. 
Voted “yea” (1954). 

5. Antirecession: 

(a) Temporary unemployment benefits for 
individuals who exhaust their benefit rights 
under existing unemployment compensation 
laws, and for individuals who were employed 
in noncoyered employment. Voted “yea” 
(1958). 

(b) Military construction, favoring the ac- 
celeration of military construction programs 
for which appropriations have been made. 
Voted “yea” (1958). 

(c) Civilian construction, favoring accel- 
eration of civilian construction programs for 
which appropriations have been made. 
Voted “yea” (1958) . 

(d) Temporary unemployment benefits 
(1961) “yea.” 

(e) Aid to dependent children (1961) 
“yea.” 

6. Welfare revision (1962) “nay.” 

7. Water pollution bill (1961, 1965) “yea.” 

8. Poverty legislation. Congressman FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN has been chairman (1965 to 
date) of the Republican Task Force on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to investigate the “War 
on Poverty.” Voted “nay” to Area Redevel- 
opment bill (1961), “yea” to Republican sub- 
stitute. Voted “nay” to Area Redevelopment 
Act (1963). Act failed to pass. Voted 
“nay” to administration’s Anti-poverty Bill, 
yea“ to Republican substitute. 

9. Mental Health Bill (1963). 

0 =e se ge of Social Security Benefits 
1964). 

11. Older Americans Act of 1965. 

12. Medicare and Social Security Act of 
1965. 

13. Drug Abuse Control 
(1965). 

Civil rights: 

1. Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN voted 
“yea” on bill to establish a Civil Rights Com- 
mission. He opposed moves to weaken the 
Commission's powers (1957). 

2. Civil rights bill of 1960 to provide Fed- 
eral Government with machinery to handle 
violations of American constitutional rights, 
guaranteeing voting rights of all citizens. 
Voted yea.“ 

3. Extension of Civil Rights Commission 
(1961) “yea.” 

4. Antipoll tax amendment (1962) “yea.” 

5. 1964 Civil Rights Act: the most far- 
reaching civil rights legislation since Recon- 
struction “yea.” 

6. Voting Rights Act of 1965 “yea.” 

7. Civil Rights Act of 1966 “yea.” 

Small business: Con FRELING- 
HUYSEN voted “yea” on bill to give perma- 
nent status to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration and increase its lending authority. 

Labor: Congressman FrELINGHUYSEN voted 
yea on the following: 

1. Legislation aimed at preventing misuse 
of labor welfare funds (1958). 

2. Legislation aimed at preventing abuse 
of power by some union officials—Kennedy- 
Ives bill (1958). 

8. Landrum-Griffin labor reform bill to 
curtail corruption or abuse of power in the 
labor-management field and protect the 
rights of laboring men and women (1959). 

4. Manpower Retraining Act (1962). A 2- 
year training program for unemployed work- 
ers displaced by automation or plant re- 
moval. Amended in 1963 and 1965. 

5. Welfare and Disclosure Act (1962): 
Amendments designed to safeguard welfare 
and pension plans. 


Amendments 
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6. Voted “nay” to repeal of Section 14(b) 
of Taft-Hartley. Act (1965). 
Other legislation of general interest: 


1. Statehood for Hawaii. Voted “yea” 
(1953). 
2. Statehood for Alaska. Voted “yea” 
(1958). 


3. Tidelands: To establish the titles of the 
States to lands and natural resources be- 
neath navigable waters within State bound- 
aries, as well as resources of the outer Con- 
tinental Shelf. Voted “yea” (1953). 

4. Air Force Academy. Voted yea“ (1954). 

5. St. Lawrence Seaway. Voted “yea” 
(1954). 

6. Highway program 1955 “pay-as-you-go” 
bill calling for new gasoline and other taxes 
to finance a long-range national highway 
program. Voted “yea.” 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN also voted 
“yea” on the Withrow motion to recommit 
the bill with instructions to substitute he 
Eisenhower-endorsed proposal to finance the 
program by 30-year bonds (1955). 

Legislation authorizing appropriations for 
the continued construction of highways: 
Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN voted “nay” 
on motion to recommit the bill (1958). 

Highway financing program (1961) “yea.” 

7. Housing redevelopment: 1954 act to aid 
in the provision and improvement of hous- 
ing, the elimination of slums, and the de- 
velopment of urban communities. Voted 
“yea.” 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN also voted 
„yea on the Bolling motion to recommit 
with instructions to authorize 35,000 units 
of public housing annually for 4 years (the 
Bolling amendment incorporated the Eisen- 
hower recommendations) (1954). 

Housing amendments of 1955. Permitting 
45,000 public housing starts to be made be- 
fore July 31, 1956. Voted “yea.” Congress- 
man FRELINGHUYSEN voted “nay” on the 
Wolcott amendment which removed all pub- 
lic housing provisions from the bill (1955). 

Opposed omnibus housing bill of 1961. 

Voted “yea” for 1964 Senate bill which au- 
thorized 1.1 billion dollars for housing and 
urban renewal programs. Mr. FRELINGHUY- 
SEN opposed 1965 Omnibus Housing Bill 
which included rent supplements for low in- 
come households. He opposed the establish- 
ment of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and instead supported 
the Republican alternative, an Office of Urban 
Affairs and Community Development in Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President. 

7. Wiretapping: To authorize the admis- 
sion as evidence in court of information ob- 
tained by wiretapping in national security 
investigations in prosecuting alleged traitors, 
saboteurs, and spies. Voted “yea” (1954). 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN also voted 
“yea” on the Willis amendment, the “court 
order provision,” requiring prior authoriza- 
tion of such wiretapping by Federal court 
order as well as by the Attorney General 
(1954). 

8. Farm price supports: On the Harrison 
amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1954 
providing flexible price supports from 82.5 
percent to 90 percent of parity for five of 
the six basic commodities. Voted “yea.” 
(The bill itself was passed by a voice vote.) 

Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN voted “nay” 
on the 1955 bill to restore rigid (or fixed) 
supports at 90 percent of parity. Voted “nay” 
on 1961 feed grains bill, omnibus farm bill 
(1962) “nay.” 

Voted “nay” on 1963 feed grain bill, and 
“nay” on the 1965 Food and Agricultural Act 
of 1965. 

9. Natural Gas Act: A bill to amend the 
natural gas act to exempt producers and 
gatherers of natural gas from Federal regu- 
lation (pipeline and distributors to continue 
to be regulated). Voted “nay” (1955). 

10. Minimum wage of $1 per hour. Voted 
“yea” (1955). 

Minimum wage of $1.15 per hour and in- 
creased coverage. Voted “yea” (1960). 
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Minimum wage bill (1961). Voted “yea” 
on substitute motion to increase minimum to 
$1.15 immediately. Voted “nay” on final pas- 
sage which granted a two-step increase. 

Minimum wage bill (1965). Voted “yea” 
on final passage. 

11. Fair Labor Standards Act: to extend 
protection to additional employees and to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.40 a hour 
during the first 2 years from effective date of 
act (1966). 

12. Upper Colorado River project. Voted 
“nay” (1956). 

18. Defense reorganization. Promoting 
the national defense by providing for re- 
organization of the Department of Defense, 
Supported amendments incorporating Pres- 
ident’s suggestions, supported bill (1958). 

14. Government organization, Providing 
for improved methods of stating budget 
estimates and estimates for deficiency and 
supplemental appropriations. Voted “yea” 
(1958). 

15. Wheat programs of 1959 and 1960. 
Voted “nay” on both. 

16. To cite Port of New York Authority 
Officials for contempt of Congress. Voted 
“yea” (1960). 

17. Area redevelopment bill (1961) “nay”. 
Voted yea“ on Republican substitute. 

18. Postal rate increase (1962) “yea.” 

19. Public works bill (1962) “nay.” 

20. Creation of Department of Urban Af- 
fairs (1962) “nay.” 

21. Communications satellite program 
(1962) “yea.” 

22. Establish cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation (1966), “yea.” 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


Congressman FRELINGHUYSEN, an active 
legislator, has introduced various bills and 
resolutions in areas reflecting his committee 
work and interests. 

Many of the Congressman’s bills have 
sought to implement the recommendations 
of the Hoover Commission. Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN has been particularly concerned with 
the problem of Presidential inability and 
succession. He has also introduced legisla- 
tion calling for a study of the electoral 
college. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN voted “yea” to the 
Constitutional amendment providing for 
possible incapacity of a President. 

Because of his 12-year membership on the 
Education and Labor Committee, the greatest 
number of Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN’s bills are 
concerned with these subjects. Chief among 
these were his bills on the National Defense 
Education act and aid to federally impacted 
areas, both of which are now signed into law. 
He was also a sponsor of the Library Services 
Act, and of legislation which would grant tax 
credits to parents and other who pay college 
tuition. 

In his 6 years on the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN has been 
a conscientious member who has been active 
in the writing of committee reports. 

The detailed list of Representative FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN’S proposals are listed below. 

Government organization: 

1. To establish a Commission on the Office 
of the President. (H.R. 7900, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.; H.R. 1135, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) 

2. To propose an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
cases where the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
(H.J. Res, 442, 84th Cong., 2d sess; H.J. Res. 
88, 85th Cong., 1st sess.) , 

3. To provide for the establishment of the 
Office of Administrative Vice President. 
(H.R. 7901, 84th Cong., 2d sess.) (This bill 
would implement the suggestion of former 
President Herbert Hoover.) 

4. To provide for a Joint Committee of 
the Organization of the Congress, etc. (H. 
Con. Res. 51, 84th Cong., Ist sess.; H. Con. 
Res. 185, 83d Cong., 2d sess.; H. Con. Res 14, 
85th Cong., 1st sess.) 
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5. To establish a Joint Committee on 
Internal Security having exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in Congress to investigate all subversive 
and un-American activities. (The bill pre- 
scribes rules for the committee guaranteeing 
the witness protections comparable to those 
of a court of law.) (H.J. Res. 328, 83d Cong., 
2d sess.; H.J. Res. 167, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) 

6. To establish a Commission on Internal 
Security. (H.R. 2590, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) 

7. To create a Presidential Commission to 
study U.S. foreign intelligence activities and 
the security of intelligence agencies from 
penetration by subversives. The Commis- 
sion would have members both from Con- 
gress and from the Executive, and would re- 
port both to Congress and to the President. 
(H.R. 9660, 88d Cong., 2d sess.; H.R. 7780, 
84th Cong., Ist sess.) 

This suggestion was followed by the Presi- 
dent’s appointment of a special Hoover Com- 
mission “task force” to make such a study. 

8. To establish a Joint Committee on For- 
eign Intelligence (H.R. 7730, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess.; H.R. 12533, 85th Cong., 2d sess.; H.J. 
Res. 352, 87th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

9. To provide for a Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil of Health, in the Executive Office of the 
President in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Commission on Organi- 
zation of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment (H.R, 7532, 84th Cong., ist sess.; 
H.R. 2435, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

10. To amend the Legislative Reo! 
tion Act of 1946 to provide for more effective 
evaluation of the fiscal requirements of the 
executive agencies of the Government of the 
ay States (H.R. 2395, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

11. To provide for improving accounting 
methods in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment and for other purposes (H.R. 7209, 
84th Cong., 1st sess.). 

12. To establish a Commission on Presi- 
dential Inability (H.R. 6836, 85th Cong., 1st 
sess.; H.R. 8544, 87th Cong., Ist sess.). 

13. To provide for research into problems 
of flight within and outside the earth's at- 
mosphere, for development, testing and op- 
eration for research purposes of space ve- 
hicles, for creation of civilian agency to 
control such research (H.R. 4961, 85th Cong., 
2d sess.) . 

14. To increase the scope of the activities 
of the National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, to establish a Joint Committee on 
Astronautics (H.R. 11188, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess.) 

15. Proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States relative to 
disapproval and reduction of items in gen- 
eral appropriations bill (H.J. Res. 669, 87th 
Cong., 2d sess.). 

16. To establish a U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency (H.R. 8613, 87th Cong., 
Ist sess.) . 

17. To establish in the Executive Office of 
the President an Office of Community De- 
velopment (H.R. 6209, 89th Congress, Ist 
session). 

18. To establish a National Commission on 
Public Management (H.R. 17328, 89th Con- 
gress, 2nd session). 

19. To establish a U.S. Commission on 
Human Rights for participation in the In- 
ternational Human Rights Year. (H.R. 
17084, 89th Congress, 2nd session). 

20. To establish a commission on the orga- 
nization of the Executive Branch of the 
Government. (H.R. 12305, 89th Congress, 
2nd session). 

Health, Education, and Welfare: 

1. To provide for emergency Federal fi- 
nancial assistance to the States and terri- 
tories in the construction of public elemen- 
tary and secondary school facilities urgently 
needed because of overcrowding, and to en- 
courage full and efficient use of State and 
local resources in meeting school construc- 
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tion needs, and for other purposes (H.R. 
10149, H.R. 9841, 83d Cong., 2d sess.). 

2. To authorize Federal assistance to 
States and communities to enable them to 
increase public elementary and secondary 
school construction (H.R. 3770, 84th Cong., 
ist sess.). (This bill incorporated proposals 
of the Eisenhower administration.) (H.R. 
11530, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

3. To amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to provide a 30-percent credit against 
the individual income tax for amounts paid 
as tuition or fees to certain public and pri- 
vate institutions of higher education (H.R. 
4568, 84th Cong., Ist sess.; H.R. 7002, 85th 
Cong., lst sess.; H.R. 86, 87th Cong., lst 
sess.; H.R. 10617, 88th Cong., 2d sess.; H.R. 
4632, 89th Cong., 1st sess.). 

4. To establish a program of financial as- 
sistance to students in higher education, and 
for other purposes (H.R. 8779, 84th Cong., 2d 
sess.; H.R, 2802, 85th Cong., 1st sess.). 

5. To promote the further development of 
public library service in rural areas (H.R. 
3310, 84th Cong., Ist sess.). 

6. To strengthen and improve State and 
local programs to combat and control juve- 
nile delinquency (H.R. 3771, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess.; H.R. 5339, 85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

7. To establish a National Library of Medi- 
cine (H.R. 7528, 84th Cong., Ist sess,). 

8. Federal Advisory Council of Health in 
Executive Office of the President (see Gov- 
ernment organization). 

9. To authorize a 4-year program of Federal 
assistance to States for school aid (H.R. 
1130, 85th Cong., Ist sess.). 

10. To provide for registration and report- 
ing of welfare and benefit plans (H.R. 7802, 
85th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

11. To provide for the establishment of a 
U.S. Foreign Relations Academy (H.R. 5306, 
85th Cong., 1st sess.). 

12. For educational development—for the 
early identification of student aptitudes, 
strengthening of counseling and guidance, 
services, provision of scholarships, strength- 
ening of science and mathematics instruc- 
tion in public schools, expansion of modern 
foreign language teaching; and improving 
State educational records and statistics, and 
other purposes (H.R. 10279, 85th Cong., 2d 
sess.). 

18. To amend the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act of 1958 by repealing section 1001 
(t) thereof (H.R. 2332, 86th Cong., 1st sess.). 

14. To assist institutions of higher educa- 
tion to market and retire bonds issued by 
them to finance the construction of college 
facilities (H.R. 4267, 86th Cong., Ist sess.; 
H.R. 951, 87th Cong., Ist sess.). 

15. To authorize a 5-year program of as- 
sistance to school districts in meeting the 
debt service on loans for construction of 
urgently needed elementary or secondary 
public school facilities, and for other pur- 
poses (H.R. 4268, 86th Cong. Ist sess.; H.R. 
11122, 86th Cong., 2d sess.). 

16. Designating the 7-day period begin- 
ning on the third Monday in October of each 
year as Patriotic Education Week (H.J. Res. 
343, 86th Cong., Ist. sess.; H.J. Res. 458, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess.) . 

17. To provide for Federal grants and con- 
tracts to cary out projects with respect to 
techniques and practices for the prevention, 
diminution, and control of juvenile delin- 
quency (H.R. 7403, 86th Cong., ist sess.). 

18. To amend the Library Services Act in 
order to extend for 5 years the authorization 
for appropriations (H.R. 11569, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

19. To authorize assistance to public and 
other nonproft institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including junior colleges and techni- 
cal institutions in financing the construc- 
tion, rehabilitation or improvement of 
needed academic and related facilities. (H.R. 
3134, 88th Cong., 2d session). 

20. To authorize a 3-year program to as- 
sist States and communities to mobilize and 
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coordinate human and financial resources to 
combat the causes of poverty in the U.S., 
and to assure coordination of Federal, State, 
and local programs designed to eliminate or 
alleviate the effects of poverty. (H.R. 11050, 
88th Cong., 2d session). 

Labor: 

1. To provide for assistance to States in 
their efforts to promote, establish, and main- 
tain safe workplaces and practices in indus- 
try, thereby reducing human suffering and 
financial loss, and increasing production 
through safeguarding available manpower. 
(Industrial Safety Act) (H.R. 5740, 84th 
Cong., Ist sess.) . 

2. To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 as amended, to increase the minimum 
hourly wage from 75 cents to 90 cents (H.R. 
5739, 84th Cong., Ist sess.). This bill in- 
corporated proposals of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. (H.R. 8413, 85th Cong., Ist 
sess.). 

3. To establish a Commission on Labor 
Racketeering (H.J. Res. 138, 85th Cong., 1st 
sess.). 

4. To require labor organization reports, 
to insure disclosure of certain labor organ- 
ization information, to define certain duties 
and responsibilities of labor organizations 
and employers, and to provide further safe- 
guards for workers against improper activi- 
ties in the conduct of labor organizations 
(H.R. 10272, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) 

5. Providing further safeguards against 
improper practices in labor organizations 
and in labor-management relations. (Bill 
incorporates President Eisenhower's recom- 
mendations.) (H.R. 3543, 86th Cong., Ist 
sess.) 

6. To amend the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act, and for other purposes. 
(H.R. 7489, 86th Cong., 1st sess.) 

7. To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended. (H.R. 7490, 86th Cong., 
Ist sess.) 

8. To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, as amended, to provide more effec- 
tive procedures for enforcing the provisions 
of the Act (H.R. 8059, 86th Cong., 1st sess.). 

9. To amend the Federal Employee’s Com- 
pensation Act, as amended, to make benefits 
more realistic in terms of present wage rates 
(H.R. 11493 and H.R. 12386, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

10. To amend the Railway Labor Act so 
as to authorize the President to establish 
boards to resolve jurisdictional disputes in 
the air transportation industry (H.R. 12894, 
87th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

11. To repeal section 13(a) of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, (HR 5693, 89th Cong., 
Ist session). 

12. To amend the Interstate Commerce Act. 
HR 17297, 89th Congress, 2nd session). 

Civil Rights: 

1. To establish a Commission on Civil 
Rights (HR 8350, 84th, Cong., 2nd session; 
HR 1134, 85th Cong., Ist session). 

2. To amend the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
(HR 3482, 88th Cong., 1st session). 

3. To provide for the implementation of 
voting rights, the appointment of Federal 
Registrars, and for other purposes. (HR 
6027, 89th Cong., 1st session). 

4. The Federal Civil Rights Crimes Act of 
1966. (HR 15568, 89th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion). 

5. The Civil Rights Law Enforcement Act 
of 1966. (HR 13329, 89th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion). 

Immigration: To make certain changes in 
Immigration and Nationality Act (to liber- 
alize the McCarran-Walter Act) (H.R. 8805, 
83d Cong., 2d sess.; H.R. 3311, 84th Cong., Ist 
sess.) . 

Equal rights: Proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women (H.J. 
Res. 142, 86th Cong. Ist sess.; H.J. Res. 352, 
87th Cong., 1st sess.). 
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District of Columbia: 

1. To provide for the District of Columbia 
an appointed Governor and Secretary, and 
an elected legislative assembly and non- 
voting Delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, and for other purposes, (HR 4634 86th 
Cong., Ist session; HJRes 445, 88th Cong., 
2nd session; HR 5806 89th Cong., 1st session). 

2. To amend the Old Georgetown Act 
(H.R. 9510, 87th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

8. To establish a park on the Georgetown 
waterfront (H.R. 10015, 87th Cong., 2d sess.). 

National flood insurance: To provide for 
National flood insurance and reinsurance, 
and for other purposes (H.R. 8795, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Foreign trade: 

1. To increase the amount of articles which 
may be brought into the United States with- 
out payment of duties (H.R. 1132, 85th 
Cong., 1st sess.) . 

2. To extend the authority of the President 
to enter into trade agreements under section 
350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, for 5 years 
(H.R. 10370, 85th Cong., 2d sess.) . 

Post office: To provide additional oppor- 
tunity for certain postal field service em- 
ployees to obtain career appointments under 
the act of July 30, 1956, who lost opportunity 
for such appointments because of adminis- 
trative error (H.R. 12492, 86th Cong., 2d 
sess.) . 

Electoral college reform: To create and 
prescribe the duties of a Commission to In- 
vestigate Electoral College Reform (H.R. 
3653, 87th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

Military closings: To direct the Secretary 
of Commerce to undertake studies of the 
economic effects of deactivating certain per- 
manent military installations situated in 
areas of substantial unemployment (H.R. 
7158; 87th Cong., 1st sess.). 

New Jersey problems: 

1. To grant the consent of Congress to the 
Waterfront Commission Compact between 
the State of New Jersey, and the State of 
New York (H.R. 6456, 88d Cong., 2d sess.— 
Public Law 252). 

2. To provide for intensified research into 
the causes, hazards and effects of air pol- 
lution, and the methods for its prevention 
and control, and for other purposes (H.R. 
2129, 84th Cong., Ist sess.) . 

8. Granting the consent of Congress to 
the States of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut to confer certain additional 
powers upon the Interstate Sanitation Com- 
mission, established by said States pursuant 
to Public Resolution 62, 74th Congress, Aug. 
27, 1935 (air pollution) (H.J. Res. 470, 84th 
Cong., 2d sess.) . 

4. Granting consent of Congress to a com- 
pact entered into between the State of New 
York and the State of New Jersey for the 
creation of the New York-New Jersey Trans- 
portation Agency (H.J. Res. 381, 86th Cong., 
2d sess.). 

5. To authorize the addition of lands to 
Morristown National Historical Park in the 
State of New Jersey (H.R. 3396, 88th Cong., 
2d sess.) . 

Other: To establish a Presidential Civilian 
Achievement Medal (H.R. 8365, 85th Cong., 
ist sess.) . 

To authorize the creation of a Commission 
to consider and formulate plans for the con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of an 
appropriate permanent memorial to the 
memory of Woodrow Wilson (H.J. Res. 574, 
86th Cong., 2d sess.; H.J. Res. 236, 87th 
Cong., Ist sess.). 

To establish a Commission to be known as 
the John Fitzgerald Kennedy Memorial Com- 
mission (H.R. 9454, 88th Cong., Ist sess). 

To establish the National Water Resources 
Trust Fund (H.R. 10580, 89th Cong., ist 
sess.) . 

The Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1965 (H.R. 6424, 89th Cong., 1st sess.). 

Human Investment Act of 1965 (H.R. 
10953, 89th Cong., Ist sess.) . 
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SOME NEW LIGHT ON STATISTICS 
FOR IDENTIFYING THE POVERTY 
STRICKEN 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to an article in the 
September 3 London Economist, page 
914, which describes the findings of two 
publications: one by the Census Bureau 
titled “Americans at Mid-decade,” and 
another, “This USA, an Unexpected 
Family Portrait of 194,067,296 Ameri- 
cans,” by Messrs. Ben Wattenberg and 
Richard Scammon. Mr. Scammon was 
head of the Census Bureau from 1961 to 
1965. 

Among the findings of the book by 
Wattenberg and Scammon, which relate 
to such diverse subjects as marriage and 
automobile deaths, those concerning 
poverty are of particular interest. 

For example, the 1960 census showed 
that there were 14 million families with 
incomes of less than $4,000. But the au- 
thors point out that of these, 6.3 million 
were 2-person families, that 3 million 
were over 65, and that 2 million “were 
very young—many of them students— 
while nearly 5 million were not in the 
labor force, probably retired.” Six mil- 
lion of these families lived in the country. 

The Economist concludes that these 
are not alarming statistics: 

Low incomes can be borne more easily by 
the young and the old than by people at the 
peak of their earning power and family re- 
sponsibilities. 


Furthermore, the study showed that 
almost three-quarters of the families liv- 
ing in poverty had washing machines; 
60 percent owned a motor car; almost all 
had television sets. 

The article points out also that it is not 
possible to be so optimistic about the 
Negro, but that there are reasons for ex- 
pecting early economic improvement for 
Negroes: 

One is that a large proportion of Negroes 
are young and have not yet reached their 
peak earning period. Another is that the 
new generation in the North has had so much 
more education than its parents, many of 


whom grew up in the South, with its in- 
ferior schools for Negroes. 


While allowing ourselves to be reas- 
sured somewhat about Negro advance- 
ment, we must also remember that un- 
employment rates among young Negroes 
are also high, and that if this large group 
is to make its full contribution to so- 
ciety, programs of education and job 
training to fit their needs must be 
strengthened. 

With unanimous consent the article 
referred to follows: 

AMERICA: FACT AND MYTH 

There are a few things that everybody 
knows about the United States: that in the 
richest country in the world nearly 40 per- 
cent of the people live in poverty or on the 
edge of it; that the whites are getting richer 
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and the Negroes poorer; that the number of 
elderly people will soon become a crippling 
burden; that deaths on the roads are getting 
out of hand. Fortunately none of these 
things is true. But the Census figures (79 
questions asked about each of 180 million 
Americans in 1960 and more detailed ques- 
tionnaires sent to one family out of four) 
cannot speak for themselves though they are 
reproduced in countless reference books, 
often without acknowledgement; the lady 
who wondered why all this money was 
wasted when the figures could be obtained 
for nothing from the “World Almanac” is 
surely not unique. 

The Bureau of the Census itself does a 
useful job in highlighting the most sig- 
nificant facts and trends. In January an 
illustrated leaflet! appeared bringing to- 
gether statistics about the population in 1965 
gathered from the smaller surveys and stud- 
ies which it conducts between the decennial 
censuses. Here one can discover, for exam- 
ple, that just over half of all white Americans 
aged 25 or more, and only 29 percent of all 
Negroes, had completed high school. But 
though Negroes usually have from two to 
four years less education than the average 
white, for the new generation—Americans 
under 35—there is only a difference of a year 
or less. 

However, the men who know just where 
the gold lies in this treasure-house of the 
Census are Mr. Wattenberg and Mr. Richard 
Scammon, who was head of the Bureau from 
1961 to 1965. In their book? the figures al- 
most sing—and mostly it is a cheerful tune. 
For example, the percentage of old people in 
the population in the year 2000 is not likely 
to have risen; it may well fall. The present 
rapid growth in the proportion of elderly is 
due in part to the heavy immigration of 
young adults to the United States at the 
turn of the century. Motor car deaths, when 
related to miles driven, fell substantially be- 
tween 1950 and 1962—from 7.6 to 5.3 for 
each 100 million miles. In “immoral” Amer- 
ica, there are more marriages, lasting longer, 
and the divorce rate has dropped. 

But it is the handling of the figures about 
poverty and the status of Negroes which is 
most striking. The 1960 Census reported 
that 14 million families had incomes of under 
$4,000 a year. But the authors point out 
that 6.3 of these were two-person families; 
the heads of 2 million were very young (many 
of them students) and of 3 million were over 
65, while nearly 5 million were “not in the 
labour force,” probably retired. Six million 
lived in the country. Obviously some of 
these categories overlap. The argument is 
that, while some of these families are desper- 
ately poor (and so are some with higher in- 
comes), many of them are actually living in 
reasonable comfort. Moreover, low incomes 
can be borne more easily by the young and 
the old than by people at the peak of their 
earning power and family responsibilities, 

Two elderly people who own their own 
home (and most of whose medical bills 
are now paid for them) are plainly better 
off than a family with a number of chil- 
dren which has to pay rent. A married 
hospital houseman or graduate student may 
be having a thin time, but this will not 
last long. And there are eye-opening sta- 
tistics: almost three-quarters of the families 
living in “poverty” had washingmachines; 
60 per cent owned a motor car; almost all 
had television sets. The authors hazard a 
guess than one reason why the poor are so 


Americans at Mid-decade. Bureau of the 
Census. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 40 cents. 

This USA. An Unexpected Family Por- 
trait of 194,067,296 Americans. By Ben Wat- 
tenberg in collaboration with Richard Scam- 
mon. Doubleday & Company, New York. 
$7.50. 
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invisible“ in America is that there are 
fewer of them than has been suggested. 

= Optimism of this order is not possible 
about the plight of the Negro, though the 
striking fall in Negro death rates during 
this century is surely significant; today these 
are little higher than those for whites. 
On average, Negroes now earn about 60 
per cent as much as whites, up from 41 per 
cent before the war. But the “catching up” 
was done by 1950; the consolation is merely 
that there has been no back-sliding, in spite 
of the heavy unemployment in the nineteen- 
fifties. In fact, both races are advancing at 
about the same rate. But the Negro is still 
twice as likely to be out of a job. 

There are reasons, however, for expect- 
ing early economic improvement for Negroes, 
quite apart from the battle against racial 
discrimination. One is that a large propor- 
tion of Negroes are young and have not yet 
reached their peak earning period. Another 
is that the new generation in the North has 
had so much more education than its par- 
ents, many of whom grew up in the South, 
with its inferior schools for Negroes. Mr. 
Wattenberg and Mr. Scammon conclude that 
the Negro is winning his fight, though more 
slowly than he would like—as is evident 
from the headlines every day. Anything less 
would be intolerable in a country where 
most statistics register more,“ with a cer- 
tain monotony, every time a census is taken. 


Poverty in retreat 


Percent of families in income brackets 
(table derived approximately from chart) 


Year 
$10,000 | $7,000 | $5,000 | $3,000 | Under 
and to to to $3,000 
over | $9,990 | $6,999 | $4,999 

1047. sus. 8.5 11.5 20 30 30 
19050 — 10. 0 10.0 20 30 30 
1955......... 11.0 19,0 23 23 24 
1960 18.0 20.0 22 20 20 
e 21.0 23.0 20 18 18 


THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION AND 
THE WARREN REPORT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KurrerMan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow, Wednesday, September 28, I am 
introducing a concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to determine 
the necessity of a congressional investi- 
gation of the assassination of President 
Kennedy in order to attempt to set at rest 
the uncertainty still remaining notwith- 
standing the publication of the Warren 
report just 2 years ago. 

I have a special order for the close of 
legislative business tomorrow to present 
my statement in connection with the 
resolution. I will also at that time list 
the Library of Congress compilation of 
literature on the subject. 

The latest article by Tom Wicker of 
the New York Times, appeared on Sun- 
day, September 25, and in well-con- 
sidered fashion points up the public con- 
cern on the subject. 

The Wicker article follows: 

Tue RIGHT OF APPEAL FOR LEE OSWALD 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—A public discussion 

group in New York recently sought to hold 
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a roundtable session about the Warren Re- 
port and its conclusion that Lee Harvey 
Oswald was the lone assassin of John F. 
Kennedy. The major difficulty for the group 
was in finding anyone of stature who was 
willing to defend the Warren Report and its 
findings. 

That is only an example of how the atmos- 
phere has changed in the two years since 
the massive report and its 26 volumes of sup- 
porting testimony and evidence were pub- 
lished. In this country, the Warren Commis- 
sion theory then was accepted widely, almost 
without question, although doubt continued 
to prevail in Europe with its history of polit- 
ical assassinations and conspiracies. 


SERIOUS QUESTIONS RAISED 


Now a number of impressive books—and 
even more that are not so impressive—have 
been published, all raising questions of the 
most serious nature. The Warren Commis- 
sion’s procedures, its objectivity and its 
members’ diligence have been opened to 
doubt. Its major findings have been called 
everything from conjecture to prejudgment 
to error. The damaging suspicion has been 
planted, here as well as abroad, that the 
commission—even if unconsciously—was 
more concerned to quiet public fears of con- 
spiracy and treachery than it was to estab- 
lish the unvarnished truth, and thus made 
the facts fit a convenient thesis. 

From the day of publication, for instance, 
Gov. John Connally of Texas has publicly 
denied the commission's contention that the 
same bullet passed through President Ken- 
nedy’s body, then through Mr, Connally's 
chest and wrist to lodge in his thigh. The 
published analyses of the ballistics and au- 
topsy evidence that have followed the War- 
ren Report have tended to support the Gov- 
ernor, not the commission. 

Again, reporters who were present in Dal- 
las that dreadful Friday afternoon clearly 
remember that the doctor who attended the 
dying President, in his first public statement, 
tentatively described a bullet hole in the 
front of the throat as having had the ap- 
pearance of an entry wound. That this 
opinion was changed in testimony before 
the commission, which rested its findings 
partially on the idea that the hole was an 
exit wound, cannot erase the memory of 
what was said at first hand on Noy. 22, 1963. 

The point is not that the doctor neces- 
sarily was wrong the first time, or the second; 
perhaps there was sufficient reason for the 
changed opinion. Nor is it really possible to 
accept Governor Connally’s judgment or vice 
versa, or to decide certainly any number of 
other points that have now been placed in 
dispute. 

PUBLIC STILL CONCERNED 


The point is that the Warren Commission 
has not, after all, even quieted public con- 
cern about who killed John Kennedy, or why, 
and even less has it presented an ironclad 
and unarguable case that Lee Oswald, alone 
and without rational motive, was the 
assassin, 

This is not an easy conclusion to come to, 
or state. The horror of the event, the pro- 
bity of the commission's members, the awful 
implications of any finding that the assas- 
sination was the work of something more 
hateful than a pathetic, warped mentality— 
for all these reasons few Americans could 
wish for anything but vindication of the 
Warren Commission’s conclusion. 

It may be of course, that the question will 
plague history—just as there are those who 
do not believe that Bruno Hauptmann kid- 
napped the Lindbergh baby, or that Warren 
G. Harding died a natural death, or that 
Richard III killed the Princess in the tower. 
Like life itself, some riddles remain always 
unsolved. 

But has every means of establishing the 
truth of the Kennedy assassination been ex- 
hausted? Representative THEODORE KUPFER- 
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MAN of New York, with many other Ameri- 
cans, does not think so. Next week he will 
ask Congress to establish a joint legislative 
committee empowered to review the whole 
case and, if necessary, to reopen it, 


TO DIMINISH CONFUSION 


A sound precedent for this is found in the 
joint Congressional group that reviewed the 
finding of the special Roberts Commission 
that first investigated the Pearl Harbor 
disaster. The appointment of such a group 
in this case need haye no implication that 
the Warren Commission was inept or unjust, 
or that Oswald was guilty or innocent; it 
would imply only that further investigation 
and sober second thought ought at least to 
diminish confusion, if not correct error. 

And since the most despicable of convicted 
murderers has the right of appeal to a higher 
court, why should not Lee Oswald? 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE ANTIDUMP- 
ING AGREEMENT 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. KuprerMan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
former editor of the Bulletin of the sec- 
tion of international and comparative 
law of the American Bar Association and 
as a trustee of the Consular Law Society, 
I have been interested in the GATT 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

In a recent issue of the aforesaid Bul- 
letin there appeared an “Analysis of the 
Antidumping Laws of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, France, Italy, and 
the United Kingdom.” 

Currently there is consideration being 
given to the question of whether there 
should be an international antidumping 
agreement. 

A very informative brief in support of 
this position has been submitted by two 
knowledgeable attorneys, Alan D. Hutch- 
ison, of Washington, D.C., and Thomas 
Brian Ketchum, of the firm of Ketchum, 
Meade & Wasserman, of New York City. 

The contents of this brief I am certain 
will be of interest to my colleagues, and 
I set it forth here at length: 

[Office of the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, Trade Information Commit- 
tee, docket No. 66-1] 

Brier IN SUPPORT OF AN INTERNATIONAL AGREE- 

MENT ON ANTIDUMPING 

I. AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT ON ANTI- 
DUMPING IS NEEDED TO INTERPRET AND APPLY 
THE ANTIDUMPING POLICY OF THE GENERAL 
AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS AND TRADE 
The antidumping laws of many major trad- 

ing nations reflect the basic antidumping 
policy of Article VI of the GATT; i.e., dump- 
ing is only actionable against imported prod- 
ucts sold at less than normal value which are 
causing or threatening material injury to the 
domestic industry of the importing country 
or retarding the establishment of an in- 
dustry. 


1 See American Bar Association, Bulletin 
of International and Comparative Law Sec- 
tion: Analyses of the Antidumping Laws of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, 
Italy, and the United Kingdom, December, 
1963. 
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It would seem, therefore, that there is al- 
ready substantial agreement among the major 
trading nations, with the possible exception 
of Canada and the Republic of South Africa, 
on the definition of actionable dumping. 
However, an analysis of the antidumping laws 
of the major trading nations indicates a wide 
variance in the interpretation and applica- 
tion of the antidumping policy of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.“ 

The question is then raised whether it is 
desirable to amend Article VI of the GATT to 
provide for more precise definitions and pro- 
cedures or whether to supplement Article VI 
with an International Agreement outlining 
general guidelines for the interpretation and 
application of Article VI, Considering the 
general acceptance of the GATT definition 
of actionable dumping and the wide variance 
in the interpretation and application of Arti- 
cle VI by the major trading nations, it would 
seem more desirable and practical to supple- 
ment Article VI by an International Agree- 
ment on Antidumping rather than amend- 
ing Article VI. 


Il, WHILE THERE APPEARS TO BE GENERAL AGREE- 
MENT AMONG THE MAJOR TRADING NATIONS 
ON THE DEFINITION OF “SALES AT LESS THAN 
NORMAL VALUE,” IT WOULD, NEVERTHELESS, BE 
DESIRABLE TO FORMULATE UNIFORM PRACTICES 
TO ASSURE TRUE COMPARABILITY BETWEEN 
“NORMAL VALUE” AND “EXPORT VALUE” 
Article VI of the GATT is reasonably ex- 

plicit in defining “sales at less than normal 
value.“ The antidumping laws of the many 
major trading nations reflect this rather ex- 
plicit definition. Nevertheless, it would be 
desirable for an international antidumping 
agreement to promulgate uniform practices 
or guidelines to assure true comparability be- 
tween “normal value” and “export value.” 

The first task of the contemplated guide- 
line is to define the term “the like product” 
as used in Article VI. The term “the like 
product” should, in theory, mean a product 
which is identical or which is essentially the 
same. However, the U.S. procedure of using 
the definition of “such or similar merchan- 
dise” with necessary adjustments to take care 
of minor differences appears to be entirely 
satisfactory and should be incorporated in 
the International Agreement. 

The second task is to provide for a com- 
parison of the prices of the like or similar 
products at a common point of sale. This 
should be the point at which it is most con- 
venient to adjust each of the prices which 
have been selected as the basis for the calcu- 
lation. Again, the U.S. procedure of com- 
paring, wherever possible, ex-factory or ex- 
mill prices for export and home market sales 
appears to be a satisfactory procedure. 

The third and most difficult task is to pro- 
vide guidelines for adjustments to home mar- 
ket prices and export prices to insure true 
comparability. Accordingly, allowances 
should be made for reasonably substantial 
differences between the physical characteris- 
tics of the product sold in the export market 
and that sold on the home market. 

In addition, allowances should be made for 
justifiable differences in the costs and charges 
included in one price and not included in 
the other. Such costs and charges would 


Supra. 

3 Article VI defines a product as being 
dumped “if the price of the product ex- 
ported from one country to another— 

„(a) is less than the comparable price, in 
the ordinary course of trade, for the like 
product when destined for consumption in 
the exporting country, or 

“(b) in the absence of such domestic 
price, is less than either— 

“(i) the highest comparable price for the 
like product for export to any third country 
in the ordinary course of trade, or 

(i) the cost of production in the coun- 
try of origin plus a reasonable addition for 
selling cost and profit.” 
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normally include packaging, freight, delivery, 
insurance, storage and port charges, import 
duties and taxes, turnover and similar taxes, 
distributors’ margins and commissions, cer- 
tain advertising and selling costs, and in 
some instances, discounts and rebates. How- 
ever, it should be reiterated that these allow- 
ances must be economically justifiable. 

It is also suggested that in the formula- 
tion of an International Antidumping Agree- 
ment serious consideration be given to the 
“normal value” recommendations of the 
Business and Industry Advisory Committee 
concerning The Harmonisation of Anti- 
Dumping Legislations and Procedures within 
the O.E.C.D, Area.“ 

It has been suggested that a rule be de- 
vised to provide specific non-actionable mar- 
gins of price discriminations. Considering 
the wide variety of products involved in in- 
ternational trade, it would seem such an 
inflexible rule would not meet the realistic 
requirements of each trade. For example, in 
the steel trade it appears to be a general 
rule that there must be a price spread of 
at least 10 to 15% between the price of 
domestically produced steel and imported 
steel before consumers will switch from do- 
mestic to imported. In the cotton greige 
goods market, it is understood consumers 
will switch from domestic to imported goods 
where the price differential is 1 to 2%. As- 
suming there is material injury present in 
a case, it would not be fair to all domestic 
complainants to dismiss certain cases as non- 
actionable because of a fixed margin of price 
discrimination. 


II. THE DETERMINATION OF MATERIAL INJURY 
IS THE CRUX OF THE GATT ANTIDUMPING POL- 
ICY; YET MATERIAL INJURY IS NOT SUSCEP- 
TIBLE TO PRECISE OR MATHEMATICAL DEFINI- 
TION. IT WOULD SEEM, THEREFORE, THAT A 
DETAILED INVESTIGATION IS NECESSARY IN 
EVERY CASE TO DETERMINE IF THE DOMESTIC 
INDUSTRY IS SUFFERING FROM OR IS THREAT- 
ENED BY SERIOUS ADVERSE EFFECTS DIRECTLY 
ATTRIBUTABLE TO THE DUMPING 


The antidumping laws of most major trad- 
ing nations lack precise or absolute defini- 
tions of the important term “material in- 
jury.” The decisions of the U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission in injury determinations under the 
Antidumping Act, 1921, while logical and 
reasonable on a case-to-case basis, do not 
provide any general guidelines regarding de- 
termination of material injury or objective 
measurements of material injury. The rea- 
son for the lack of preciseness in the anti- 
dumping laws and the lack of general guid- 
ance and objective measurements of injury 
in U.S. Tariff Commission determinations is 
quite understandable—material injury as 
used in Article VI of The GATT is not sus- 
ceptible to precise or mathematical defini- 
tion. 

The facts in each individual antidumping 
case are so different it is necessary for a de- 
tailed investigation be made in every case to 
determine if the domestic industry is suffer- 
ing from or is threatened by serious adverse 
effects directly attributable to the dumping. 
The injury investigation must establish: (1) 
a causal relationship between the dumping 
and the injury, and (2) that the injury 
caused is material. 

In the case of a threat of material injury, 
the determination must be based on solid 
evidence that a continuation of the current 
dumping would cause material injury to the 
industry. 

The effect of the dumped goods on com- 
petition within the importing country 
should definitely be one of the relevant eco- 
nomic factors considered in determining in- 
jury. It would seem desirable, as a general 


4BIA.C., “The Harmonisation of Anti- 
Dumping Legislations and Procedures within 
the O.E.C.D. Area,” Working Document, 
Jan., 1966. 
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rule, that goods sold at “less than normal 
value” in order to meet competition of do- 
mestic producers or other major importers 
selling at normal value, should be a defense 
to a charge of material injury. 


IV. THE SCOPE OF THE TERMS “AN ESTABLISHED 
INDUSTRY IN THE TERRITORY OF A CONTRACT 
PARTY” AS USED IN ARTICLE VI OF THE GATT 
IS SUBJECT TO VARYING INTERPRETATIONS. 
THEREFORE, IT WOULD BE DESIRABLE FOR AN 
INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING AGREEMENT 
TO ATTEMPT A MORE EXPLICIT DEFINITION OF 
INDUSTRY IN TERMS OF GEOGRAPHIC, MARKET 
AND PRODUCT COVERAGE 


According to The GATT Report of Experts 
on Antidumping and Countervailing Duties,“ 
the term “industry” should normally be re- 
lated to the total national output of the 
product involved. The Group of Experts 
agreed that the use of antidumping duties 
to offset injury to a single firm within a 
large industry, unless that firm were an im- 
portant or a significant part of the industry, 
would be protectionistic in character and not 
proper for the application of antidumping 
duties. Nevertheless, the Group of Experts 
recognize that individual cases would ob- 
viously give rise to particular problems in 
defining industry. 

The problem of defining industry in the 
United States is exceedingly more difficult 
than defining industry, for example, in Den- 
mark or even the United Kingdom, because 
of the geographic size and diversity of mar- 
kets within the United States. It would 
seem the fairest interpretation of Article VI 
is to apply the term industry on a national 
basis whenever possible. It must be recog- 
nized, though, especially in the United 
States, that there are geographic marketing 
areas. 

There are also classifications of firms with- 
in a particular industry which should be 
treated separately for purposes of antidump- 
ing injury determinations. For example, in 
the steel fabricating industry there is a def- 
inite distinction between integrated firms 
(Le., firms which possess basic steelmaking 
capacity) and non-integrated firms. Imports 
could materially injure the non-integrated 
fabricators, who are generally located in port 
areas, and not injure the integrated steel 
fabricators usually located further inland at 
major steelmaking centers. 

There is much to commend the view that 
the definition of injury for purposes of ad- 
ministering the GATT antidumping policy 
should be coordinated with the concept of 
relevant market areas as developed under the 
U.S. antitrust and unfair trade laws. How- 
ever, the major legal obstacle in applying the 
relevant market area concept to the definition 
of industry for U. S. antidumping purposes 
is the practice of applying antidumping du- 
ties uniformly throughout the United States 
in accordance with Article I, Section 8 of the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
requires that “all Duties, Imposts, and Ex- 
cises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 

For example, in the British cast iron soil 
pipe dumping case the Tariff Commission 
found the injured industry was the cast iron 
soil pipe industry located in California. In 
particular, imports of cast iron soil pipe from 
the United Kingdom were being imported in- 
to the Los Angeles area at less than fair value. 
Cast iron soil pipe, a heavy, bulky, low-cost 
product cannot economically be shipped more 
than a few hundred miles from its point of 
manufacture or from the port where im- 
ported. However, an innocent importer of 
British cast tron soil pipe in Philadelphia 
was required to pay the additional dumping 
duties, A similar situation exists in several 
of the cement dumping cases. Clearly this 
is an unfair situation. 


General Agreement on Tariffs and the 
Trade, Geneva, March, 1961. 
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It is recommended, therefore, that the 
International Antidumping Agreement ex- 
plicitly state that dumping duties are in the 
nature of penalties for international unfair 
trade practices and not in the nature of 
ordinary import duties. Such an inter- 
pretation would assist in obtaining the nec- 
essary amendment of US. legislation to per- 
mit the imposition of dumping penalties at 
specific ports serving affected relevant mar- 
ket areas; and would help overcome any con- 
stitutional objections to such legislation. 


V. THERE Is A DEFINITE NEED FOR AN INTERNA- 
TIONAL ANTIDUMPING AGREEMENT TO PROVIDE 
GENERAL GUIDELINES ON THE PROCEDURAL 
ASPECTS OF THE GATT ANTIDUMPING POLICY 


An analysis of the antidumping laws of 
the major trading nations indicates wide 
variance in the procedures used in prosecut- 
ing antidumping cases. In some nations the 
antidumping legislation does not provide 
any procedural guidelines and the matter is 
entirely within the discretion of the gov- 
ernmental authorities. In other instances 
where there are procedural rules it appears 
the government authorities are at liberty to 
ignore them. The United States which, un- 
doubtedly, has the most complete and thor- 
ough procedural rules, is, nevertheless, crit- 
icized by many trading nations for its in- 
volved antidumping procedures. There is 
little question, though, that there is a 
definite need for an International Antidump- 
ing Agreement to provide general guidelines 
on the procedural aspects of The GATT anti- 
dumping policy. 

The following general procedural guide- 
lines, which are by no means all encompass- 
ing, are recommended for consideration in 
the formulation of an International Anti- 
dumping Agreement: 


1. Complaint procedure 


Application for action against allegedly 
dumped imports should be initiated only by 
the domestic producers of the like or similar 
goods who are materially injured or threat- 
ened with material injury as a result of the 
dumping. 

Since the crux of The GATT antidumping 
policy is material injury to a domestic in- 
dustry, it follows that antidumping inves- 
tigations should not be instigated by gov- 
ernmental officials on their own motion, since 
sales at less than normal value unaccompa- 
nied by material injury are not actionable 
or reprehensible under The GATT anti- 
dumping policy. The U.S. policy of Bureau 
of Customs initiated antidumping com- 
plaints has been rightfully criticized by other 
trading nations. 

The application by the domestic industry 
for action against the allegedly dumped goods 
should be supported with the most complete 
information available proving that the im- 
ported goods are being sold at less than nor- 
mal value, and that these imports are caus- 
ing or threatening material injury to the 
domestic producers or materially retarding 
the establishment of an industry. 

The governing authorities administering 
the antidumping law should recognize, how- 
ever, that it is often exceedingly difficult for 
a domestic producer to obtain accurate in- 
formation on home market or third country 
sales. This is particularly true in the case 
of U.S. manufacturers. For example, Euro- 
pean home market prices are often confi- 
dential and Japanese home market prices, 
when available, are often meaningless in 
terms of “normal value.” It is unrealistic, 
therefore, to require domestic complainants 
to submit prima facie evidence of sales at 
less than normal value. In many cases the 
domestic complainant can only allege his be- 
lief that sales are less than normal value. 

The antidumping complaint should, how- 
ever, require reasonably clear and convinc- 
ing evidence of material injury or a threat 
thereof. This is evidence the domestic com- 
plainant is certainly in a position to supply. 
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2. Notice procedures 

The foreign exporters and manufacturers 
involved should be immediately notified 
upon the filing of an antidumping complaint 
and given an opportunity to answer the com- 
plaint. The U.S. procedure of public notice 
appears quite satisfactory and should be use- 
ful as a guide in drafting notice provisions 
for an International Antidumping Agree- 
ment. 

As a matter of good international prac- 
tice, it is recommended that the govern- 
ment of the exporting nation be notified of 
the antidumping complaint prior to the pub- 
lic notice. 


3. Simultaneous preliminary investigation of 
likelihood of sales at less than normal 
value and material injury 


It is well recognized that the mere fact 
an antidumping investigation is underway 
will often stifle or impede the international 
trade in that product. It follows, therefore, 
that antidumping investigations should be 
expeditiously handled so as to create the 
least disruption in international trade. 

It would seem that one method of ex- 
peditiously prosecuting antidumping investi- 
gations is to provide for a simultaneous pre- 
liminary investigation of the likelihood of 
sales at less than fair value and material 
injury. This was the procedure followed by 
the United States before the 1954 Amend- 
ments to the Antidumping Act, 1921, trans- 
ferring the injury determination from the 
Treasury Department to the Tariff Commis- 
sion. The 1954 Amendments specifically 
provided that the Tariff Commission should 
not be given jurisdiction for injury deter- 
minations until the Treasury Department 
had first determined that there were sales 
at less than normal value, 

This has been a prime cause for delay in 
the administration of the U.S. Antidumping 
Act. Mr. James P. Hendrick, the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury concerned 
with the administration of the Antidump- 
ing Act, stated that after the 1954 Amend- 
ments, “the Treasury had to inquire into the 
pricing situation, even though its officials 
were reasonably sure that inquiry made at 
this point into the economics of the situa- 
tion would show there was no injury.” ° 

It is recommended that a simultaneous 
preliminary investigation be made on both 
sales at less than normal value and material 
injury. In the case of U.S. practice, the 
Tariff Commission is undoubtedly the best 
qualified agency to conduct injury determi- 
nations. There is no reason why the staff of 
the Tariff Commission could not conduct a 
preliminary investigation on material injury 
simultaneously with the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s preliminary investigation of sales at 
less than fair value. If the Tariff Commis- 
sion found little or no likelihood of mate- 
rial injury, the case could be immediately 
dismissed. Such a procedure would go a 
long way toward meeting the criticisms of 
the administration of the U.S. antidumping 
law and is a desirable procedural guideline for 
inclusion in an International Antidumping 
Agreement. 

4. Withholding of appraisement 


If the preliminary investigation outlined 
in No. 3 above discloses a likelihood of sales 
at less than normal value and a likelihood of 
material injury or a threat thereof, then the 
importing country should have the option 
to withhold appraisement or take other pro- 
visional measures. Withholding of appraise- 
ment is somewhat similar to the legal con- 
cept of restraining orders and temporary in- 
junctions. 

Withholding of appraisement is definitely 
necessary to prevent continued injurious 
dumping during the course of the detailed 
antidumping investigation. If appraisement 


e Hendrick, “The U.S. Antidumping Act,” 
AM. J. Inter. Law 914, 920 (1964). 
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were not withheld, the foreign exporters and 
im) would be tempted to increase their 
shipments and attempt to stockpile the ma- 
terial prior to the effective date of any 
dumping penalty. 

In the recent U.K. antidumping investiga- 
tion involving mixtures of diphenyl ether 
and diphenyl from the United States, the 
U.S. exporter was not notified of the anti- 
dumping investigation or given an opportu- 
nity to rebut the complaint on the grounds 
the U.K. Board of Trade had information in- 
dicating the U.S. exporter would move a two- 
year supply of mixtures of diphenyl ether 
and diphenyl from its warehouse in Holland 
to the U.K. before the effective date of any 
antidumping penalty. Had the U.K. Cus- 
toms Duties (Dumping and Subsidies) Act 
(1957) provided for the withholding of ap- 
praisement, the U.S. exporter could have been 
given the opportunity to rebut the dumping 
charges and the U.K. chemical industry 
would have been amply protected during the 
course of the investigation. 

It should be emphasized that withholding 
of appraisement should only be imposed 
after a preliminary investigation indicating 
the likelihood of sales at less than normal 
value and the likelihood of material injury 
or the threat thereof. Under these circum- 
stances, there can be no legitimate criticism 
of withholding of appraisement or other pro- 
visional measures to prevent continued in- 
jurious dumping while the formal antidump- 
ing investigation is conducted. 


5. Formal antidumping investigation 


Throughout the formal antidumping in- 
vestigation the foreign exporters or manu- 
facturers, the affected importers, and the 
domestic complainant should have ample 
opportunity to discuss the case with the ap- 
propriate governing authorities and to con- 
front one another in informal or formal 
hearings. 

The confrontation between domestic com- 
plainant and the foreign exporters and man- 
ufacturers and affected importers serves a 
most useful purpose in the antidumping in- 
vestigation, since there are many exceedingly 
technical aspects concerning circumstances 
of sale, cost of production differentials and 
commercial practices which are unique to 
the particular industry or product in ques- 
tion. In many cases, it would seem, the 
appropriate governing authorities can only 
gain a full understanding of the situation 
by allowing the opposing parties to confront 
each other and question the information 
submitted. 

The confrontation should be extended to 
the determination of material injury. The 
foreign exporters or manufacturers and the 
affected importers should have every oppor- 
tunity to question the domestic complain- 
ant’s allegations of material injury. 


6. Treatment of confidential information 


It is difficult for a full and fair anti- 
dumping investigation to be conducted 
unless the interested parties have free access 
to all information submitted. Unfortu- 
nately, at least in U.S, practice, much of the 
information submitted is considered “con- 
fidential.” It would seem, though, many 
firms are exceedingly over-sensitive to dis- 
closing basic business information which 
really has little value to any one other than 
their direct competitors in the home mar- 
ket. Perhaps the objections to disclosure of 
confidential information and the desire to 
make all pertinent information available to 
all interested parties can be resolved by con- 
ducting in camera proceedings and swearing 
all participants to secrecy. For example, 
costs of production of the foreign manufac- 
turer is almost always considered confiden- 
tial in U.S. antidumping practice. Yet, the 
foreign manufacturers’ cost of production is 
of no competitive advantage to a domestic 
complainant, unless the domestic complain- 
ant is also competing with the foreign 
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manufacturer in his home market. In an 
instance where the information is generally 
considered confidential, but of no competi- 
tive advantage to the domestic complainant, 
and in camera proceeding with the domestic 
complainant sworn to secrecy would seem to 
fulfill the criteria of confidentiality and free 
access of all pertinent information to the 
interested parties. 

As & general rule confidential information 
should be kept to an absolute minimum and 
information should only be classified as 
confidential when its disclosure would work 
a definite competitive handicap, 


VI. AN INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING AGREE- 
MENT SHOULD ESTABLISH A STANDING COM- 
MITTEE OR COMMISSION OF THE GATT TO RE- 
VIEW THE ADMINISTRATION OF ANTIDUMPING 
PROCEDURES AMONG THE CONTRACTING PAR- 
TIES 


It is evident that even with the formula- 
tion of an International Antidumping Agree- 
ment there will continue to be a diversity of 
interpretations and practices among the var- 
ious trading nations so long as the power to 
decision regarding antidumping legislation, 
regulation, and proceedings continues to re- 
main entirely with the national govern- 
ments. 

Accordingly, it is suggested that attention 
be directed toward the establishment of a 
standing committee or commission of the 
GATT to be charged with reviewing and tak- 
ing appropriate action on any complaints of 
a contracting party against another party’s 
protectionistic use or abuse of its anti- 
dumping legislation or regulations. Such a 
committee might also exercise its best ef- 
forts to assure conformity of domestic legis- 
lation and practice with the guidelines of 
the International Antidumping Agreement, 


VII. CONCLUSION 


An International Agreement on Anti- 
dumping is definitely needed to interpret 
and apply the antidumping policy of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
particularly to formulate uniform practices 
to assure true comparability between nor- 
mal value” and “export value,” to provide 
guidelines for the definition of industry and 
to provide general guidelines on antidump- 
ing procedures. 

Respectfully submitted. 

ALAN D. HUTCHISON, 
THOMAS BRIAN KETCHUM, 
Amicus Curiae. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1966. 


FOREIGN DUTY ON U.S. SHOES TWO 
TO FOUR TIMES U.S. DUTY ON 
IMPORTS 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BATES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
been concerned about the problems of 
the domestic shoe manufacturing indus- 
try, particularly in regard to foreign 
trade as it pertains to this industry. I 
would like to call attention to some star- 
tling facts which indicate that there is 
no such a thing as “reciprocal” trade 
insofar as footwear is concerned, In- 
stead, it is a one-way street wherein 
our foreign friends get all the benefits 
and the domestic industry has to take 
on short end of this so-called “free” 
trade. 
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The National Footwear Manufacturers 
Association pointed up some of the facts 
and problems when it said in its mem- 
bers’ newsletter: 


It seems ridiculous to the National Foot- 
wear Manufacturers Association that the in- 
coming duty for the Canadian shoes (welts) 
in the United States should be 5% and the 
export duty from the United States to Canada 
should be 27% % plus 11% plus the exchange 
differential. The effective duty comes out 
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at a little over 52% of the wholesale selling 
price in Brockton. Is this what they really 
call “reciprocal trade”? 

This led me to the realization that 
U.S. shoe tariffs are the lowest of any 
trading country in the world, while 
duties levied by foreign countries on 
American-made shoes range from two or 
four times the U.S. level, as the follow- 
ing table illustrates: 


Approximate foreign duty plus tax rates applied to leather footwear imports 


Other taxes 
Country Duty ((percent) rate)! +/or exchange Net duty plus taxes 
fferences ê 
Common Market: 
Nei „ ˙ d 12 percent 21 to 27 percent. 
West Gerne 3 a 
„ D TT Nl Tee ae cree $ 
e uPAR Be 3 Raa aa 27 to 29 
ü ˙Ü A 2 ee 22 to 27 
EFTA nations: 
United he gee ares 19710. 27 to 33. 
Denmark 4 to 25 FFC 19 to 4 
N F 10 to 20 crowns per — 2 P 10 crowns (1.40) + 13 per- 
plus 13 percent + 50 cent up to 20 crowns 
cent for non-E (2.80) 13 13 percent. Add 
countries, 50 Ey for non- 
. ind 4. 
N 150 to = EF ($35 to $81) 
per 220 pounds, + 5.4 
percent. 
ae L Aee 20 to 50.3 
nxi 55 exchange 52.1. 
DES ee ee ee ee n 5 to 20. 


1 Based on c.i.f. landed costs, except Canada on higher of invoice or market value, and United States on f.0.b. foreign 


value 
4 ‘Applied to duty-paid value, 


3 Japan also requires a license for the import of footwear. 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce and NFMA consul interviews. 


During a period when tariff walls are 
stacked against us, we have to deal with 
theories and actions of well-intentioned 
persons and groups who believe that we 
ean export willy-nilly to solve our imports 
problems. The brutal facts are that we 
cannot hurdle these barriers. 

It has been trouble enough for Amer- 
ican shoe manufacturers to compete here 
and abroad with the lower production 
costs of low-wage countries. Foreign in- 
dustries and governments have rein- 
forced their labor cost advantage with 
higher shut-out trade walls, and we are 
deprived of the natural competitive out- 
let of exporting. We lose both ways. It 
is an odd kind of reciprocity that does 
not speak well for our reciprocal trade 
policy of the past 35 years. 

Many of our manufacturers are in- 
terested in shipping abroad. Some have 
tried it—for a brief time only. A few 
have carried on by setting up overseas 
operations or arrangements with foreign 
manufacturers. 

ONE “EVEN BREAK” 


When we get an even break—as in the 
Netherlands Antilles where the duty is 
only 6 percent—we do a consistently good 
shoe business. This small nation ranks 
among the top importers of American 
shoes. 

In contrast, Italy, the United States 
best foreign shoe resource, has a net bar- 
rier of 27 to 29 percent against U.S. shoes. 
Why is this necessary? Is it possible that 
the Italian industry feels we will deluge 
their markets with cheap American 
shoes? Of course this is not the case. 
It appears to be protective trade policy 


beamed at all potential competition, 
whether real or imagined. 

In my opinion, Japan with its 20- to 
50-percent barrier and Canada with its 
52-percent wall fall in the same category 
as Italy. 

U.S. duties on foreign footwear range 
from 5 to 20 percent, with the average 
around 12 percent—lower by a consider- 
able margin than foreign rates levied 
against our shoes. 

If United States and foreign duties on 
shoes are to be cut in half at the next 
round in Geneva under the principles of 
GATT and the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, this would still leave foreign bar- 
riers at two to four times U.S. levels—and 
foreign imports would really flood our 
domestic market. 

I sincerely hope that these facts will 
be recognized by the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negoti- 
ations before entering into further nego- 
tiations at Geneva. 


THE NEED FOR A HOUSE SE- 
LECT INVESTIGATING COMMIT- 
TEE UNDER MINORITY CONTROL 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducting a House resolution 
which proposes creation of a select com- 
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mittee of 15 members, under minority 
control, that would have general au- 
thority to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions of the administration and enforce- 
ment of Federal laws, subject to certain 
reasonable limitations. 

The responsibilities and authority of 
this select committee shall be to conduct 
studies and investigations which would 
determine: First, whether Federal laws 
are being administered and enforced 
reasonably, effectively, and in a manner 
consistent with, and in furtherance of, 
the intent, purposes, and objectives for 
which such laws were enacted; second, 
whether such departments and agencies 
are conducting their operations economi- 
cally and efficiently; third, whether each 
such department and agency is consult- 
ing with and seeking advice from all 
other significantly affected departments 
and agencies of the Federal Government 
in an effort to assure fully coordinated 
programs; and fourth, whether the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government are supplying full and ac- 
curate information to the public in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of law. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congressional Re- 
organization Act of 1946 issued a clear 
and compelling mandate that Congress 
“exercise continuous watchfulness” over 
the administration of laws. On July 28, 
1966, the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of the Congress issued its 
final report together with supplemental 
and additional views. 

There were many constructive recom- 
mendations made by the joint committee 
which would strengthen and improve the 
legislative machinery of the Congress. 
I am hopeful that many of the recom- 
mendations will be implemented after 
careful evaluation and consideration. 

One of the most important recom- 
mendations included in supplemental 
views submitted by our distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. Curtis, of Missouri; Mr. 
CLEVELAND, of New Hampshire; and Mr. 
Hatt, of Missouri, urged creation of a 
committee similar to that embodied in 
my resolution. In their supplemental 
views they pointed out the importance of 
minority control, stating in part: 

The genius of American Government has 
been its response to the will of the majority 
while protecting minority rights. Our pro- 
posal is based squarely on a reaffirmation of 
this important principle. We do not pro- 
pose that the minority be given control of 
an investigatory committee for the sake of 
frustrating, thwarting, or obstructing the 
will of the majority. We do so because of 
our conviction that the control of an investi- 
gatory committee would redress the serious 
imbalance that occurs when the White House 
and both branches of Congress are locked 
tightly under the control of a majority party 
that enjoys enormous majorities in Con- 
gress and ever-proliferating power in the 
Executive. 


We are aware of the need to strength- 
en the check-and-balance functions of 
the Congress. During recent years the 
legislative branch has been increasingly 
subordinated in the lawmaking process. 
Power has been increasingly concen- 
trated in the executive branch, I am 
hopeful that this proposal may represent 
an important first step in assuring effec- 
tive review and investigation by the 
legislative branch of the Executive's 
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handling of the laws and appropriations 
as passed by Congress. 

Americans today are disturbed about 
ethics in Government, conflicts of in- 
terest, and the credibility of Government 
pronouncements. We must take neces- 
sary steps to restore public confidence 
in our processes of Government, 

Briefly, the select committee proposed 
by my resolution would function only 
when the executive and legislative 
branches of Government are controlled 
by members of the same political party. 
Its 15 members would be appointed by 
the Speaker, 8, including the chairman, 
from among minority Members of the 
House, and 7 from the majority. The 
minority party appointments would be 
made from a panel of at least 24 Mem- 
bers nominated by the minority leader. 
The committee’s jurisdiction would be 
Government-wide but it would be specifi- 
cally precluded from investigating any 
subject which was under active investi- 
gation by a standing committee or sub- 
committee. 

The mere existence of such a select 
committee would tend strongly to en- 
courage self-improvement in any ad- 
ministration, lessen the need for investi- 
gations, and help eliminate public im- 
pressions of poor government by 
strengthening the operations of good 
government. 

I would hope that this proposal, along 
with others recommended by the Joint 
Committee, will be freely discussed by 
Members of Congress and students of 
government, and citizens generally 
across America. Then let us proceed to 
modernize and strengthen the congres- 
sional role in keeping with the mandate 
of the Constitution. 


SETTING THE RECORD STRAIGHT 
ON THE ARKANSAS RIVER PRO- 
GRAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
wishing to do so may extend their re- 
marks following mine on this special 
order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
brief remarks on the floor yesterday I 
reported that Richard M. Nixon, appear- 
ing in Oklahoma in behalf of the Gold- 
water-Birch Society candidate who is 
opposing me, had completely misrepre- 
sented the facts on two important points. 

The first of these points, with which 
I dwelt yesterday, was the Nixon state- 
ment that I had “run away” from the 
issue of cutting off aid to nations dealing 
with North Vietnam. 

Labeling this an outright, shameless 
falsehood, I referred to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for April 26 and Septem- 
ber 20 of 1966. On both of these oc- 
casions I voted for legislation to cut off 
our aid to nations dealing with or ship- 
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ping to North Vietnam, and the record is 
clear on this point. 

In the second Oklahoma illustration 
of what I described as Birch Society tac- 
tics, Mr. Nixon told a press conference 
that I had no more to do with the Ar- 
kansas River development program 
“than Barry Goldwater did with the 
TVA.” 

It is almost impossible, Mr. Speaker, 
to account for this direct and monu- 
mental violation of the truth, by a man 
who once occupied one of our country’s 
highest positions. 

THE NIXON RECORD 


In my remarks yesterday, I referred to 
the curious fact that Mr. Nixon had re- 
portedly refused to endorse a Birch So- 
ciety candidate while in Alaska last week, 
but had given no answer to a television 
newsman who asked him to account for 
appearing in Oklahoma in behalf of a 
Birch Society candidate. 

When you look carefully at Mr. Nixon’s 
statements and speeches in recent weeks, 
however, there is nothing surprising 
about his taking an inconsistent position 
on supporting Birch Society candidates. 

On July 11, 1965, Nixon was given a big 
writeup in the Los Angeles Times in call- 
ing upon President Johnson to repudiate 
two Democratic Senators “for criticiz- 
ing U.S. Vietnam policy.” 

California on that date, Mr. Nixon 
said: 

It's important for America to speak with 
one voice when the security of America is 
involved. 


In Oklahoma last week, however, Mr. 
Nixon spent a good deal of his time criti- 
cizing America’s Vietnam policy. 

In the Muskogee Daily Phoenix, for 
example, the headline over the story re- 
porting his Oklahoma speech read as 
follows: “Nixon Raps Johnson Policy on 
Viet War.” 

Apparently it is all right for Mr. Nixon 
to criticlize U.S. policy in Vietnam, but 
all others should “speak with one voice.” 

Another major point in the Nixon 
speech in Oklahoma was an accusation 
that Democrats are responsible for price 
increases which have taken place in re- 
cent years. 

Most of the items cited by Nixon in 
this regard—bread, milk, and bacon, for 
example—represented a farm product. 

Overlooked in the Nixon attack was 
the fact that when the President has 
moved to hold back or roll back price in- 
creases—as was the case on both alumi- 
num and copper—Nixon himself was 
openly critical of Presidential action 
and labeled it “a declaration of war on 
prosperity.” 

In fact, the Washington Star for No- 
vember 22, 1965, said the President was 
accused by Nixon of “heavy-handed use 
of presidential power” in his attempt to 
hold down prices on these metals. 

Mr. Nixon, in short, is against price 
inereases—especially on farm products 
but also against use of Presidential power 
to stop those price increases. 

On September 5, 1966, the Providence 
Journal had this to say about Nixon ad- 
vice on Vietnam: 

From time to time Mr. Nixon has warned 
against our getting bogged down in a land 
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war involving masses of ground troops. But 
as recently as last Wednesday, in his speech 
before the American Legion convention, he 
was calling for a 25 per cent increase in the 
numbers of American troops on the ground in 
Viet Nam. 

Last September he was dead set against 
negotiations. “I am against talk about 
negotiations,” he said. This prolongs the 
war. These people do not understand talk, 
and they take it as a lack of strength.” 

But last month, after other Republican 
leaders had come out in support of negotia- 
tions under Asian leadership to work out a 
peaceful settlement, Mr. Nixon changed his 
mind. “I think the idea is excellent,” he 
said. 

The net of all this appears to be that Mr. 
Nixon favors bombing North Vietnamese 
cities, but not the people in those cities; he 
wants more U.S. troops on the ground in Viet 
Nam, but doesn’t want us involved in a 
ground war; and he is both in favor of and 
opposed to peace negotiations. 

A POLITICAL CHAMELEON 


On the record, Richard Nixon is a 
political chameleon without compare— 
capable of changing positions and colors 
on an instant’s notice—with or without a 
foundation in fact and truth on which 
to stand. 

One of the remarkable things about 
the reptile called a chameleon, aside from 
its ability to turn almost any color when 
threatened, is its further ability to shoot 
out its tongue to a distance almost equal 
its own length. 

The Nixon performance in Oklahoma, 
in which he distorted the record on the 
issue of aid to North Vietnam, and fur- 
ther misrepresented the facts regarding 
the Arkansas River, is completely in 
character for Mr. Nixon. 

The use of misrepresentation and 
falsehood against a political candidate is 
evidence not only of ethical bankruptcy 
on the side which uses such tactics—it is 
also evidence of their desperation in pur- 
suit of victory. 

Only a candidate who could find no 
legitimate, honest issues on which to 
run would resort to such tactics. 

Only a spokesman for a party without 
legitimate, honest issues—hungry and 
desperate for votes and power—would 
employ such tactics in a campaign. 

THE RIVER ISSUE 


What are the facts concerning the role 
of Congressman Ep Epmonpson with re- 
spect to the Arkansas River development 
program? 

Mr. Nixon said “Senator Kerr was re- 
sponsible” for the Arkansas program, and 
I have no quarrel with anyone who wants 
to credit our late, great Senator with 
leadership in the Arkansas River pro- 
gram effort. No other Oklahoman made 
as great an individual contribution as 
did Bob Kerr. 

But Mr. Nixon also said, and was 
quoted to this effect in the Tulsa World 
for September 24, that I “had as much to 
do with the Arkansas project as Barry 
Goldwater did with TVA.” 

Since Mr. Goldwater was never identi- 
fied as a TVA booster, and was widely 
credited with proposing that TVA be sold 
by the Government, it is pretty obvious 
that Nixon would like to have the people 
of Oklahoma believe that ED EDMONDSON 
had nothing to do with the Arkansas 
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River program—or possibly even opposed 
it in some way. 

In the approximately 18 years of my 
own experience in politics and govern- 
ment, I have never run across a greater 
falsehood about a candidate. It is so 
completely inconsistent with the facts 
that it can only be explained as an exer- 
cise in John Birch Society tactics by a 
former Californian who has had an op- 
portunity to observe those tactics for a 
long time. 

If you are going to tell a falsehood 
about a man, says the Birch Society you 
might as well make it a big one. If you 
tell it loud enough, and long enough, 
someone will believe. And, in politics— 
so say the Birchers—the end justifies the 
means. 

The facts regarding my position on the 
Arkansas River program—and my part in 
the fight for it—are part of the RECORD 
of this Congress. Every statement I 
make on this point can be verified in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

When I came to the Congress, in 1953, 
the Arkansas River program had already 
been authorized, and some flood control 
structures with power features had al- 
ready been built or were under construc- 
tion. 

At that time, construction had not 
been started on any navigation struc- 
ture, and no money for construction of 
navigation structures had been recom- 
mended. 

In 1955, in the face of opposition by 
the Eisenhower-Nixon administration, a 
group of us in the House of Representa- 
tives determined to put an end to the “no 
new starts” policy in the field of water 
development. 

We took the fight to the floor of the 
House. 

I offered the amendment to add $900,- 
000 to the construction item in the 
public works appropriation bill, for the 
specific purpose of starting construction 
of the Eufaula Dam and Reservoir in 
Oklahoma, and the Dardanelle lock and 
dam in Arkansas. 

The amendment was adopted, and it 
was a part of the bill which the House 
sent to the other body. 

In the U.S. Senate, Senator Kerr and 
Senator MIKE Monroney joined hands in 
fighting to hold this $900,000 item, and 
they were successful. The bill was 
passed, and the money made available 
to the administration. 

It was the first construction money 
appropriated by the Congress for navi- 
gation structures on the Arkansas River, 
and Senator Kerr himself commented 
publicly upon this fact on many occa- 
sions in Oklahoma. 

Having offered the amendment which 
provided the first funds for this purpose, 
I do not believe it is necessary to add 
many facts to establish the truth about 
my role with regard to the Arkansas 
River. 

In the years which followed, I have 
testified regularly before the appropri- 
ations committees in support of addi- 
tional funds for the river program. 

I have also served for a number of 
years on the House Committee on Public 
Works, which has reported the bills pro- 
viding most of the monetary authoriza- 
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tions for the Arkansas River construction 
program—the authorizations on which 
appropriations must be based. 

The Subcommittee on Flood Control of 
the Committee on Public Works, on 
which I have served for a number of 
years, has held the hearings on which 
these authorizations are established— 
and every member of that subcommittee, 
Republican and Democrat alike, is 
aware of my continuing interest in the 
Arkansas River program. 

One of my most prized possessions is 
@ handsome plaque presented to me, 
several years ago, by the Arkansas Basin 
Development Association of Arkansas, in 
recognition of my efforts in behalf of the 
river program. 

Another prized possession is a life 
membership in the Arkansas Basin De- 
velopment Association of Oklahoma, pre- 
sented “to Ep EDMONDSON in sincere ap- 
preciation for his outstanding leadership 
through the years and for his unwaver- 
ing support and dedicated service to the 
program of water resource development.” 

Mr. Speaker, the Arkansas River pro- 
gram is proceeding on schedule, and 
navigation will be underway in 1970 if 
we are successful in maintaining that 
schedule. 

This great program is the golden key 
to a better tomorrow for the people of 
my State, and for the people of our 
neighboring States in the Arkansas River 
Valley. 

I am deeply grateful to the Members 
of this great legislative body, who have 
given their support to the Oklahoma del- 
egation in its battle for completion of the 
program, and who are making that better 
tomorrow possible for our people. 

; K. God's help, we shall finish the 
ob. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of Arkansas borders on Oklahoma, and 
Arkansas and Oklahoma have always 
been good neighbors. Arkansas and 
Oklahoma share the Arkansas River, and 
we share the hope for tremendous eco- 
nomic growth held forth by the Arkansas 
Basin navigation program, scheduled to 
be completed in 1970. 

Throughout the long history of this 
project, Arkansas has had no better 
neighbor than the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Epmonpson]. Arkansas has 
no member on the Public Works Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives, but 
Mr. Epmonpson has served our interests 
there, and he has served us well there. 
His interests and ours have been the 
same. 

When the gentleman from Oklahoma 
sponsored an amendment in 1955 which 
provided the first funds for the Arkansas 
Basin navigation program, the amend- 
ment appropriated funds for one project 
in Oklahoma, and one in Arkansas. And 
he has worked just as hard for Okla- 
homa, for Arkansas, and for water de- 
velopment throughout the United States, 
ever since. 

There is no Member of this body who 
has worked longer, harder, or more ef- 
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fectively for the development of the Ar- 
kansas River than Ep EDMONDSON, of 
Oklahoma. 

We, of Arkansas, are proud of our 
neighbor, Mr. Epmonpson, for he has 
been a good neighbor. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. BOLAND]. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
set the record straight on what the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son] has done with respect to the devel- 
opment of the Arkansas River. If any- 
one, Mr. Speaker, is familiar with what 
happened on that project, I am. I 
served on the Subcommittee on Public 
Works of the Appropriations Committee 
when the public works bill for 1955 was 
considered by the House. I serve on that 
committee today. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson] is ab- 
solutely responsible for the start of the 
Arkansas River development program. 
For it was Mr. EDMONDSON who offered 
the amendment to start construction of 
two of the dams in this great navigation 
project. Those dams are the Eufaula 
and Dardanelle. The record will show 
that the Edmondson amendment added 
$900,000 to the construction section of 
the public works appropriations bill and 
he offered it so that construction on 
these two dams could get underway. I 
know whereof I speak, Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I opposed his amendment. It was 
committee policy to eliminate any new 
construction at that time. The amend- 
ment of Congressman EDMONDSON Car- 
ried and so construction for the Ar- 
kansas River development program was 
on its way. 

Mr. Speaker, no other Member of the 
House has done more for the develop- 
ment of the Arkansas River than has 
our colleague, Ep Epmonpson. He has 
followed this project, since its beginning, 
with keen interest and persuasive and 
effective support. Anyone who says that 
he has done nothing on it, of course, does 
not know what he is talking about. Any 
such statement flies in the face of the 
facts and the record. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to set the rec- 
ord straight because I am intimately 
acquainted with precisely what occurred 
when this great Arkansas River program 
finally got underway. And I emphasize 
again. It was the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, Ep Epmonpson, who got it started 
in this House. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. PER- 
KINS]. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I hap- 
pened to be on the floor back in 1955 
when the gentleman in the well at the 
present time [Mr. Epmonpson] intro- 
duced the amendment and actively sup- 
ported the amendment making funds 
available for construction to commence 
the canalization of the Arkansas River. 

At that time I had a project in Ken- 
tucky, the Jackson Cutoff, that I had been 
trying to get funds for for many years. 
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We were unable to get a single start in 
the 83d Congress during the Eisenhower 
administration. It was not until the 
84th Congress, when the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson] took the 
lead in the House of Representatives on 
that occasion in 1955 that, in the public 
works appropriation bill on this floor, we 
obtained funds for the Arkansas River. 
I think all Members of this body know 
that the Arkansas River would never have 
been canalized but for the dedicated 
efforts of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. EpmMonpson] who spent so much 
time and effort in organizing support 
from the Members of this body for sev- 
eral years. 

I certainly feel that the statements 
made by our former Vice President, Mr. 
Nixon, were untrue, to say the least, and 
he certainly should have checked the 
record before the tried to cast any reflec- 
tion of that kind on one of the most dis- 
tinguished gentlemen in this body, Mr. 
EDMONDSON. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my good 
friend very much for those remarks. 

I yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones], the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Flood Con- 
trol of the Committee on Public Works. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate this opportunity to comment 
on the record of one of the most valuable 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. I speak now of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. EpmMonpson]. I do 
not know what total dedication of a kind 
greater than he has given could have 
been. There is no person who has ever 
been in the House of Representatives, the 
profits of whose work have been as valu- 
able to us throughout the country. 

All of us are proud of the great projects 
that we have realized throughout the 
country as a result of the work of the 
distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EpmMonpson]. Right now I can ac- 
count for some $9 billion worth of proj- 
ects that we in the Public Works Com- 
mittee have dealt with and authorized 
during the gentleman’s tenure. We have 
measured every one of them and they 
have made sense. We have supplied the 
necessary money for them. We have 
done everything that would be required 
of the Congress of the United States to 
implement the whole course of water re- 
source development. We have recrea- 
tion; we have flood control; we have 
navigation. There is not a single aspect 
of the whole problem with which we have 
not dealt. Consequently, with the leader- 
ship of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Epmonpson], we have developed 
water resource commitments to furnish 
municipalities with water. We have 
built reservoirs and dams. We have done 
almost everything to meet requirements 
that communities would request of us. 

We have done more in developing the 
water resources in the last decade than 
has ever been done in the last 100 years. 
Consequently, the people who have been 
dedicated to this proposition are people 
like Ep Epmonpson, of Oklahoma, who 
has worked on this day in and day out. 

There is not a single Member of this 
House who has not been beseeched by 
Mr. Epmonpson for action on the water 
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requirements of his area. We have tried 
to supply them, not only in the amount 
of water but the quality of water. In this 
effort we make today, if we try to seg- 
ment it, if we let it depart for the good 
common course, then we would really 
make a catastrophe in our investments 
and our programing and all the rest. 
But the emphasis should be on the fact 
that in all those high qualities of analy- 
sis, we have the Member from Oklahoma 
who has done more in dealing with the 
problem than any Member I have been 
acquainted with. He has enlisted him- 
self in the effort to try to deal with the 
total problem as we have to deal with it. 

So I believe he is to be coinmended. 
I believe it commendatory that we have 
people like Ep EDMONDSON, who is useful, 
who is knowledgeable, who is dedicated 
to the proposition of water resource de- 
velopment. 

I am obliged to the gentleman for let- 
ting me speak. I would like to come out 
to his area and tell his people what I 
think about him. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply appreciate the very kind words of 
my friend from Alabama, who I think is 
one of the pioneers in water resource 
legislation for our country. 

At this time I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas, my dear friend, Judge 
TRIMBLE. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this occasion to congratulate my 
colleague from Oklahoma for his fine 
work in Congress. He is a jewel. 

It is inconceivable to me that any 
thinking American would question Mr. 
EpMonpDSON’s record as an effective sup- 
porter of vital public works projects, 
particularly the Arkansas Basin naviga- 
tion program. No member of this body 
has worked harder for public works or 
for Arkansas River development. 

I certainly wish him well. 

It is dificult for me to understand, 
though, how anyone could be so unaware 
as to be critical of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma in an area where his out- 
standing record is so clear. 

Continually and consistently, Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON has been in the forefront as an 
advocate of a sound public works pro- 
gram. Mr. EpMonpson has been an un- 
excelled leader in the great water devel- 
opment program in the Southwest, 
particularly the development of the 
Arkansas River. Ihave worked with him 
on these and other matters and I know 
firsthand of his outstanding dedication 
to his country. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much. 

Now I yield to my good friend from 
Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, there is an 
old Navajo proverb that says: “He who 
throws mud loses ground.” I believe this 
is what the people of Oklahoma will find 
in connection with the Nixon charges the 
gentleman has brought to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. Nixon is off on one of his traveling 
medicine shows again, and we are going 
to be fortunate enough to have him in 
Arizona. I believe he was one of those 
who organized the GOP truth squad a 
few years ago. If this is true and if this 
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is the type of thing he is taking up now, 
I believe he has already lost his member- 
ship, 

I believe the gentleman, instead of be- 
ing perturbed, ought to be very honored. 
There has not been an outstanding pub- 
lic figure of the Democratic Party in the 
last 20 years who has not been attacked 
and slandered by Mr. Nixon. It puts the 
gentleman in the category of men like 
President Truman, who was outrageously 
slandered by Mr. Nixon, or Adlai Stev- 
enson, John Kennedy, our former Presi- 
dent, and all the others. 

Mr. Stevenson once said of Mr. Nixon 
that he was the kind of man who would 
cut down a 2,000-year-old redwood tree, 
and then mount the stump to make a 
speech on conservation. 

I believe if there is anyone in this 
House who has had anything to do with 
the Arkansas River project it is the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. I had not been 
in the House more than 3 or 4 days when 
he began to explain the virtues of this 
project to me. Of course, sometimes he 
told me more about it than I really 
wanted toknow. This has been an over- 
riding concern of my friend from Okla- 
homa, that this very important project 
go forward, be expanded, and be built at 
the earliest possible time. 

One of the defects of my friend from 
Oklahoma is that he is one of those 
people who does not go out to seek a lot 
of credit. There is an old saying, There 
is no limit to what can be done if it does 
not matter who gets the credit.“ This is 
the philosophy of Ep EDMONDSON. 

I suspect, Mr. Speaker, if there were a 
secret ballot among the Members of the 
House to name 10 or 15 or 20 of the most 
sincere, effective, persuasive, and valu- 
able Members of the House, the name of 
Ep EDMONDSON would be on that list. 

I hope the gentleman will not be dis- 
mayed by this attack. He is in a great 
fraternity of other great men who have 
been attacked. And, I suspect there will 
be a lot more great Democrats on the list 
before the fall of this even-numbered 
year runs its course. 

All of this explains to me why Richard 
Nixon was not the President of the 
United States, why he was not the Gov- 
ernor of California, and why he probably 
will not hold any other major office in 
the United States. If they ever create a 
great hall of fame for inconsistency I 
would suggest that they put Mr. Nixon’s 
statue in the front doorway. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much both for his kind re- 
marks and also for his philosophy. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I yield with great 
pleasure to my good friend and colleague 
on the Oklahoma delegation. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my colleague, the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonnson] for 
sounding the warning that Richard 
Nixon is on the loose again as the Re- 
publican Party hatchetman, spreading 
half-truths and falsehood, trying to stir 
up feelings about resorting to the facts. 

I believe Nixon got a little too far out 
on his limb when he picked Oklahoma as 
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the place to question Mr. Epmonpson’s 
role in the development of the Arkansas 
River. We of Oklahoma know Mr, Ep- 
monpson’s role in this great project—it 
has been outstanding—and we resent the 
fact that a confirmed loser came into our 
State with the gall to question that role. 

When Ep Epmonpson came to Con- 
gress in 1952, he was a confirmed believer 
in the late Bob Kerr's dream of naviga- 
tion on the Arkansas, and he went to 
work immediately to help Bob Kerr make 
that dream come true. It was Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON who, in 1955, sponsored an 
amendment to the public works appro- 
priations bill and led it through the 
House to start construction on the Ar- 
kansas against the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration’s policy of no new starts. 

Mr, EDMONDSON is Oklahoma’s mem- 
ber of the Committee on Public Works, 
and, in that capacity, he works for all of 
Oklahoma on that committee and in the 
field of public works. His constituency 
is the Second Congressional District of 
our State, but, when it comes to public 
works, he represents all six Oklahoma 
districts. 

Richard Nixon must have flown over 
eastern Oklahoma sometime during his 
trip into Bartlesville. All he needed to 
do was look out the window of his air- 
plane to see how effective Mr. EDMOND- 
son has been. Had he looked out in any 
direction he would have seen one of the 
great lakes which make up the Arkansas 
Basin project. And the fine work of 
Epmonpson has gone into every one of 
these lakes. 

Mr. Speaker, probably the most im- 
portant work Mr. EpMonpson does in this 
great conservation campaign is in pro- 
viding those of us who work on the Ap- 
propriations Committee with the highly 
important facts and technical data we 
must have when we go about funding 
these vital projects which have meant so 
much to our State. I for one wish to 
commend him for the fact that never 
have I called on him for information 
which would help us when he has not 
had it available and cooperated with us 
100 percent. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank all of my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in commending my good 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr, EDMONDSON] 
for a fine speech and for the leadership 
which he has displayed on water de- 
velopment legislation. 

There is no doubt about the key role of 
Ep EDMONDSON on the Arkansas River 
program, ever since I came to the House. 
I am surprised that anyone has ques- 
tioned that role. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this occasion to pay tribute 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, and to 
his excellent record in the field of public 
works. 

I know it is not necessary to recount 
his record in this field before our col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives, 
nor should it be necessary to recount his 
record for the benefit of his constituents 
in Oklahoma. We here know, and the 
people of Oklahoma know, of Mr. Ep- 
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MONDSON’s consistent, successful efforts 
toward greater water development. 

But, if there are those who believe 
Richard Nixon knew what he was talk- 
ing about when he sought to cast doubt 
on Mr. Epmonpson’s sterling record in 
this field, I want to set the record 
straight. 

As a member of my Committee on 
Public Works, Mr. Epmonpson studies 
hard and works hard. He is an honored 
and respected member of that commit- 
tee, and he firmly believes that the future 
of his State rests firmly on completion of 
an ambitious, imaginative program of 
water development. 

Ep EpmMonpson has worked diligently 
for authorization of the projects which 
make up the Arkansas Basin program, 
and he has fought hard and successfully 
for the new construction starts necessary 
to keep this great program on schedule. 
He has worked hard to help put together 
the great omnibus public works bills. 
He has helped to guide them through 
this House, and in the first session of 
this Congress, he was a member of the 
Ain. committee on the omnibus 

Mr. EpmMonpson believes in the Arkan- 
sas Basin program, and any man with 
the record I have cited would most cer- 
tainly be a vital, effective leader in the 
pursuit of a public works program he be- 
lieves in. Mr. Epmonpson has been this, 
and much more, to the people of Okla- 
homa and Arkansas. 

Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, I find 
it difficult to believe that anyone, even 
Richard Nixon, could question the effec- 
tiveness of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa in the field of public works. 

Mr. Epmonpson has worked for public 
works throughout his service in Con- 
gress, and he has been an effective 
worker. He has appeared before my 
subcommittee every year when hearings 
have been held, and has made strong and 
convincing arguments for those projects 
he has believed to be good and beneficial 
for his people. 

Ep Epmonpson’s efforts on behalf of 
the development of the Arkansas River 
have been tireless. He believes in this 
project, and he has always been 100 per- 
cent behind it. He has worked hard and 
well for this project, and when it is com- 
pleted, it will be as much a tribute to 
him as to any man. 

Anyone who would question Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON’S effectiveness as a worker in 
Congress for the Arkansas Basin pro- 
gram, or for any good public works proj- 
ect, anywhere, is either woefully behind 
in his homework, or is making a con- 
scious attempt to mislead the voters in 
Mr. EpMonpson’s district. 


NEW THREATS TO THE PEACE IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


The SPEAKER pro tempore 
KREBS). 


(Mr. 
Under a special order of the 


House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. HALPERN], is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of reliable reports that Communist China 
is now supplying munitions of war to the 
“Palestine Liberation 


so-called Arab 
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Army,” I think the time has come for 
the United States to provide arms—on 
a grant basis—to Israel, the new target 
of Red China's fanaticism. 

The United States is currently selling 
tanks, jet bombers, and other arms to 
Israel but on a cash-and-carry, hard 
currency payment basis. Israel, men- 
aced by Soviet and Chinese weapons 
simultaneously, in the midst of pro-Com- 
munist neighbors, is forced to devote 
enormous amounts of its own strained 
resources to pay for defensive arms. 

The Israelis are paying more for de- 
fense per capita than the citizens of the 
United States. The Israel defense bill 
is proportionately higher. Thousands 
of workers have lost their jobs on devel- 
opment projects in Israel that have been 
deferred because that Government lacks 
the means both to defend and develop 
the country at the same time. 

Mr. Speaker, Peking would like to fo- 
ment a Chinese-style “war of liberation“ 
by the Arabs against Israel as a diversion 
in the Near East from U.S. efforts in 
Vietnam and southeast Asia. Peking 
extremists also see this as a means of 
undermining Soviet influence in the Near 
East and penetrating that volatile region 
in the chaos that an Arab “liberation 
war” would create. 

American soldiers are now dying in 
Vietnam, partly as a result of calculated 
designs in Peking. It seems to me ab- 
surd that we do not immediately author- 
ize, by act of Congress and executive de- 
partment initiative, the granting of all 
necessary arms to Israel to deter Peking’s 
Near Eastern plot. 

The Israeli solider would be as valu- 
able to the national security interest of 
the United States as our military deploy- 
ments in the Far East. We can depend 
upon the Israelis to defend their inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity. The 
time has come to invite Israeli soldiers 
to Fort Benning and other installations 
for training in the antiguerrilla tech- 
niques we are learning, at such great 
cost, in Vietnam, 

Israel’s neighbors, where the Palestine 
Liberation Army is based, are friendly to 
Hanoi and the Vietcong whose agents 
operate openly, and in fact maintain 
offices in Cairo and Damascus. Arabs of 
the PLO have gone to Peking for training 
and some are serving in the forces of 
Hanoi and the Vietcong against the 
United States in order to gain experience 
for the unleashing of a similiar guerrilla 
war in the Near East. 

Let us aid a stable nation while there 
is yet time to meet a situation before it 
developes to the disadvantage of the free 
world. We should make every effort to 
assist a free, stable state such as Israel 
against the threatened onslaught of 
Communist backed subversion. 


CHANCE TO CANCEL BAD GUN DEAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
special order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment is presented today with a golden 
opportunity this week to extricate itself 
from the unfortunate deal under which 
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we have agreed to buy some 4,000 sub- 
standard 20 millimeter automatic guns 
from a West German producer. 

I plan to outline that opportunity in 
these remarks. And in doing so, I also 
plan to reveal the contents of a hitherto- 
undisclosed message from Bonn to the 
Pentagon which I believe other Members 
of Congress will agree substantiates the 
charge I have been making that the 
United States is buying this controversial 
gun, known as the H.S. 820, from Ger- 
many for political reasons and not be- 
cause of the gun’s merits, which actually 
are nonexistent. 

The political reasons involved in the 
original 1964 purchase agreement were 
the West German demands that this 
country give Germany some munitions 
business, to help quiet the rising Ger- 
man domestic complaints about the so- 
called offset agreement. Under that 
pact, reluctantly signed by Germany in 
1961, the West Germans agreed to buy 
$1.35 billion in American arms every 2 
years, to offset the U.S. cost of main- 
taining its NATO troops in Germany. 

It is particularly relevant to make the 
disclosure of the behind-the-scenes de- 
tails of this deal today. Because West 
German Chancellor Ludwig Erhard is 
now in Washington with his Defense 
Minister, Kai-uoe von Hassel. 

And the prime reason for their visit, 
as has been widely publicized, is to warn 
the United States that they will have 
to postpone part of their current bien- 
nial procurement of U.S. arms under the 
offset agreement, and that the next in- 
stallment of offset procurements may 
have to be reduced by as much as 50 per- 
cent or more. 

The political reasons for Germany’s 
action today are the same as those that 
produced our commitment in 1964 to buy 
the H.S. 820 guns. The offset agreement 
is highly unpopular because of the 
burden it imposes on the German econ- 
omy. 

Similarly, the zeal with which Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara seeks to keep 
the offset program in force is the same 
that motivated him to engage in the con- 
troversial gun agreement in 1964: his 
concern over balance of payments. At 
that time he agreed to buy a gun which 
has never measured up to standards in an 
effort to protect the offset agreement. 
The $150 million the guns and ammuni- 
tion will cost will seriously reduce the 
monetary advantage of the deal, but he 
accepted that penality—even though he 
was under no obligation to do so. 

The way the political winds are now 
blowing, the German officials will prob- 
ably emerge from the White House with 
a modification of the offset-purchase 
obligation. 

The minimum price President Johnson 
should exact for this is cancellation of 
the gun contract which was given final 
approval—after heavy pressure from the 
Germans—on June 30 of this year. 

Just how heavy the pressure was is 
disclosed in a message from Bonn to the 
Pentagon in January 1965. It quoted 
Brig. Gen. Konrad Muehllehner, deputy 
to Dr. Bode, director of a division of the 
German Defense Ministry as saying that 
the German Government was very dis- 
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turbed about the U.S: failure to buy a 
quantity of H.S. 820 guns for test pur- 
poses. He said failure to buy the guns 
would cause German officials difficulty 
in defending the military budget then 
pending before the German Parliament. 
He further warned that failure to buy 
the guns might affect the deal—signed 
as part of the gun procurement—under 
which Germany is buying three U.S. mis- 
sile destroyers. The general was quoted 
as closing his warning with this obser- 
vation: “Remember that we, too, have 
politicians we must satisfy.” 

German concern arose at that point 
over a temporary freeze placed on the 
gun procurement at the insistence of the 
U.S. Congress. The purchase of guns 
for test purposes was being negotiated 
at the very time that Secretary McNa- 
mara announced the closing of dozens of 
U.S. bases—including the Springfield, 
Mass., Armory where small arms are de- 
veloped and tested. Massachusetts 
Congressmen lodged a protest against 
the purchase of German guns at a time 
when employees of the Springfield 
Armory faced the prospect of dismissal. 

The protest led to a temporary freeze 
on the gun procurement, but the freeze 
was lifted in April. 

The sharpness of the German warn- 
ing showed clearly the determination of 
Germany to protect the gun deal at all 
costs—even to the point of reneging on 
the missile destroyer purchase. 

Obviously the warning got through to 
Secretary McNamara and had the de- 
sired impact, because subsequently the 
standards against which the guns were 
being tested were lowered over the pro- 
tests of high military officials, and the 
gun was cleared for procurement even 
though it did not measure up even to 
the lowered standards. 

I have charged, in six speeches within 
the past 3 months, that this weapon is 
substandard, and that the real reason 
the United States finally signed a con- 
tract last June for procurement—de- 
spite the fact that the gun still does not 
work properly—was that we were se- 
cretly committed to West Germany to 
buy it. 

It is particularly significant that in 
the volume of material the Pentagon 
has cranked out in response to my criti- 
cism, Mr. McNamara has never once 
tried to answer my most serious charge, 
although I have made it repeatedly. My 
charge was that we agreed to buy this 
gun at the time we did to give West Ger- 
many some U.S. business; that after we 
found that the gun still could not be 
made to work properly, we felt we had 
to proceed with the procurement any- 
way; otherwise Germany would retali- 
ate by backing out of a sizable portion 
of its offset commitment; namely, the 
missile destroyer purchase. 

This year the lengths we are consid- 
ering going to pressure Germany to 
maintain the offset program include the 
threat to reduce our troop level in West 
Germany if the Germans cut their off- 
set purchases. 

Two years ago, the lengths we were 
willing to go to included agreeing to 
start purchases of the H.S. 820 cannon 
from Germany within 1 year’s time, even 
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though at that time our ordnance ex- 
perts had been unable to get the gun 
to perform up to U.S. standards, and had 
officially reported that it would take 
more than a year to modify the gun 
further so that it might be eligible for 
procurement. 

The Defense Department has at- 
tempted, on several occasions, to answer 
my charges, which were detailed and 
wide ranging. I believe that the ma- 
terial I put in the Recorp September 20 
makes clear that none of these attempts 
have been successful. 

Last week, I met personally with 
Secretary of the Army Stanley Resor, 
at his invitation, to discuss my attacks 
on the H.S. 820 program. And again I 
pressed my contention that the cannon 
was being bought at this time, despite 
the fact that it did not work properly, 
because it was a quid-pro-quo. For the 
first time, I got from a Pentagon official 
an answer of sorts. He acknowledged 
that the Germans made no secret of the 
fact that they wanted to sell us the can- 
non. But he denied that Germany had 
received any flat assurance that we 
would buy the gun. 

Today, I will reveal exactly what the 
situation was—a situation of which, to 
the best of my knowledge, neither the 
public nor the Congress was ever 
informed. 

In November 1964, West German De- 
fense Minister Von Hassel visited Wash- 
ington for one of his regular meetings 
with Secretary McNamara. 

At the end of that meeting on Novem- 
ber 15, 1964, Mr. McNamara and Mr. Von 
Hassel issued a joint communique in 
which they stated—in separate unrelated 
paragraphs interspersed with other an- 
nouncements—that West Germany was 
buying three missile-firing destroyers 
from the United States, under the offset 
program, and the United States was 
tentatively planning to buy the 20-milli- 
meter guns. 

The communique made clear that the 
destroyer “buy” was a firm agreement. 
But it indicated that American pur- 
chase of the guns was contingent upon 
progress aimed at eliminating several 
problems with the gum which had 
cropped up during U.S. tests of the 
weapon. 

Absolutely no mention was made of 
any connection between the two procure- 
ments. The communique added that 
the United States was “optimistic” that 
the deficiencies in the German gun 
could be satisfactorilly eliminated. 

“Optimistic” indeed. Reports which 
McNamara had on tests which we had 
been making on the cannon for 3 years, 
and a report by an inspection team that 
had visited Germany to observe the West 
German Army’s utilization of the 
weapon, were anything but “optimistic.” 
They indicated, instead, that despite 
lengthy tests and a yearlong U.S. im- 
provement program, the gun still had 
numerous deficiencies, and the chances 
were dim that the entire weapons system, 
of which the H.S. 820 was a part, could 
be brought up to U.S. standards in much 
less than 3 years. 

Yet we went ahead and made this 
supposedly “contingent” agreement—be- 
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cause, the General Counsel of the Army 
Materiel Command conceded in what 
may have been absent-minded candor: 
“Mr. Von Hassel needed something to 
show the Bundestag! -a quid-pro-quo 
that Von Hassel and Chancellor Erhard 
could show West Germany’s complain- 
ing politicians. 

Let me interject, at this point, that our 
Army’s need for an automatic gun in the 
20-millimeter class is not questioned. 
Indeed, it is a need that was officially 
but belatedly recognized—after much 
foot dragging—as far back as 1961. That 
need was what led the United States to 
survey the field of available 20-millime- 
ter cannons, and then start testing the 
H.S. 820, in hopes that it could be made 
to work for U.S. troops until we were 
able to develop a successor weapon of our 
own. 

Unfortunately, we learned in those 
tests that the German gun was far below 
standard. In fact, we had just com- 
pleted a second round of those tests in 
early fall of 1964, when preparations be- 
gan for Von Hassel’s visit to this country. 

During those preparations, involving 
lower level staff contact, it became evi- 
dent that when Von Hassel arrived, he 
was going to demand that the United 
States buy some German armaments. 
Casting about for some weapons to fill 
that need, McNamara asked the Army 
what West Germany had in its Army and 
industrial inventory that the U.S. Army 
might use. 

Army officials immediately thought of 
the H.S. 820. It was the obvious answer. 
The only problem was, it would not 
work—and the prospects appeared dim 
for getting it to work—at least not up to 
the standards that the “user” agency, the 
Army’s Combat Development Command, 
said our troops needed. 

Yet the pressure from McNamara’s 
office was so strong—and our need for 
this cannon was sufficiently great—that 
top Army officials decided officially to 
reaffirm our requirement for the gun 
and tell McNamara to go ahead and 
purchase it from Germany. 

The problem of its substandard per- 
formance would be solved, they decided, 
simply by lowering the standards. As 
the Army itself now virtually admits, it 
was decided to take the gun with what- 
ever further improvements could be 
made within 1 year—and it was hoped 
that this added year of work would bring 
the weapon up to some sort of acceptable 
performance level. 

Unfortunately, the gun has never 
measured up, as was easily predictable 
from any reading of the voluminous re- 
ports on the gun’s performance up to 
that time. But under pressure from 
McNamara, the Army decided to gamble. 

So the Army sent word to McNamara 
to make the deal—and make it he did. 

What were the terms of that deal? 

The terms were—as private cor- 
respondence between West Germany and 
our Government makes clear—that we 
flatly agreed to buy the weapon in re- 
turn for Germany’s purchase of the 
missile-firing destroyers. There was 
nothing contingent about it at all, 

Unfortunately for Secretary McNa- 
mara, another factor intervened at this 
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point. In December 1964, the economy- 
minded Secretary of Defense announced 
the planned closing or consolidation of 
more than 2 dozen military facilities that 
he said were unneeded or obsolete. 
Among them was the historic Federal 
armory at Springfield, Mass., long a de- 
veloper of U.S. weapons. 

As soon as McNamara made his an- 
nouncement, the armory’s numerous 
supporters immediately pointed out that 
the armory had a capability to develop 
and produce 20-millimeter cannons— 
and they demanded that instead of being 
shut down, the armory be given the new 
mission of developing such a cannon for 
the United States, or, alternatively, that 
it should be permitted to produce the 
H.S. 820 in this country, for the Army. 

The armory’s partisans raised such a 
cry that Congress refused to appropriate 
funds for further improvement and test- 
ing of the weapon, until McNamara 
proved his argument that we simply had 
to buy the gun overseas. 

At this delay, the West German Gov- 
ernment became anguished and angry. 
There ensued an exchange of cables, cor- 
respondence and conversations between 
their government and representatives of 
ours, in which Germany urged stepped 
up action on the H.S. 820 program, re- 
minded us of our secret commitment, 
and threatened us with what was, in 
McNamara’s judgment, dire conse- 
quences. 

I have earlier given the contents of 
one of those cables. I am disclosing only 
one because these communications may 
be classified. I do not know that they 
are. But it would not surprise me if they 
were—not because they would require 
classification for national security pur- 
poses, but because they are a source of 
embarrassment to Mr. McNamara. 

And the easiest way to bury an em- 
barrassment, if you are in the Pentagon 
or the State Department, is to classify 
it, which is exactly what the Pentagon 
has tried to do with so many of the facts 
surrounding the malodorous H.S. 820 
affair. 

Needless to say, I did not obtain my 
copies of these cables through official 
channels in the Pentagon or the State 
Department. As has been the case with 
most of the other material I have dis- 
closed, these came instead from high 
Defense Department officials, patrioti- 
cally motivated, who are genuinely dis- 
turbed at the prospect of an American 
purchase of a substandard cannon that 
will be put in the hands of our unsus- 
pecting fighting men as a weapon on 
which they are supposed to depend. 

These officials are also disturbed at the 
spectacle of the highest officials in the 
Department of Defense making appar- 
ently deliberate misstatements of fact to 
Members of Congress about this gun. 

Those misstatements, which are nu- 
merous, included some from Secretary 
McNamara himself, when he was inter- 
rogated on this procurement by both the 
House Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and the House Armed Services 
Committee. 

At one point, McNamara was asked, 
point blank, if this cannon purchase was 
not actually a “deal” that stemmed from 
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an American desire to “give Germany 
some business” because of complaints 
about the offset agreement. 

McNamara’s answer was an unquali- 
fied “No.” He insisted that the gun was 
being bought strictly on its merits, and 
at the request of the Army. True, the 
Army wanted a 20-millimeter cannon. 
But it wanted a working, effective 20- 
millimeter cannon. Instead, it had been 
pressured into accepting procurement of 
the H.S. 820. 

Needless to say, Mr. McNamara did not 
find it propitious to explain that distinc- 
tion to Congress. Instead, he flatly 
denied the existence of any deal as the 
motivation for the procurement. 

Mr. Speaker, let us contrast his state- 
ments, made last March, with the im- 
plications of the cable I have cited, dated 
in January 1965, containing the message 
from the West German Government to 
our Department of Defense. 

In that cable, Germany complained 
about the breakdown in our HS. 820 
program caused by what at that time 
was the congressional freeze on appro- 
priations for the program, resulting from 
the Springfield Arsenal flap. The Ger- 
mans pointed out that we had a firm 
agreement to buy the gun, and that they 
expected us to adhere to that agreement. 

And as a clincher, they really lowered 
the boom. 

“We, too, have politicians,” the Ger- 
man officials warned, “who must be satis- 
fied.” 

If U.S. politicians insisted on blocking 
purchase of the H.S. 820, they implied, 
then Germany might well have to re- 
consider its end of the bargain—the pur- 
chase of the three missile-firing destroy- 
ers—as many West German politicians 
were urging. 

Now I ask each Member, was that “a 
deal” or not? 

Does that sound like we had a “con- 
tingent“ agreement dependent upon the 
successful U.S. improvement of the H.S. 
820, as McNamara publicly contended in 
his communique of November 15? 

Hardly. 

Come what may, we had agreed to buy 
this gun, as AMC’s general counsel said 
“to give Mr. Von Hassel something to 
show the Bundestag.” 

We imprudently agreed to buy it within 
1 year, as the Germans requested—al- 
though the Army’s own test reports in- 
dicated in advance that the H.S. 820 
weapons system, including the M-114 
armored scout car on which it was 
mounted, and its high explosive ammuni- 
tion, could not be brought up to standard 
within that time. 

And even after we lowered the stand- 
ards, the gun still was not satisfactory. 

But a deal was a deal, and we figured 
we had to go through with it. So the 
gun’s final test results were manipulated, 
as I have documented; even more “im- 
provements” and Rube Goldberg modi- 
fications were ordered, as I have also dis- 
closed; and a contract for procurement 
of the gun was finally signed June 30, 
1966. 

Now, however, I suggest that a golden 
opportunity exists to get out of this very 
bad deal. 
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The West Germans are determined to 
delay and reduce their offset purchases. 
And the United States, in turn, is look- 
ing for a counterbalancing way to re- 
duce our payments outflow to West 
Germany. 

One possibility is obvious: Cancel our 
buy of the H.S. 820. 

The H.S. 820 procurement will cost at 
least $150 million—with $75 million of 
that slated to go to the West German 
producers of the H.S. 820—the Rhein- 
metall Co., and its two associate firms— 
over a 3-year period. 

We have signed the first-year agree- 
ment, totaling $25 million, with first 
deliveries due next March—a delivery 
date, by the way, that the Germans will 
not be able to meet because of the nu- 
merous changes we have had to make in 
their basic gun. 

We should now seize this opportunity 
to stop their production at the first-year 
level or sooner; pay the penalty for can- 
celing the contract, and thank the Lord 
that we are able to get out while we can. 

Obviously, at this late date, Germany’s 
contract to buy the missile-firing de- 
stroyers now being built in our shipyards 
is so far advanced that our cancellation 
of the H.S. 820 contract could not affect 
their destroyer purchase. 

As I have recommended before, we 
should also launch a crash program to 
get into production the successor weapon 
to the H.S. 820 which is being success- 
fully developed by American private 
industry. 

As the Army’s own closely guarded 
evaluations show, the program for the 
test and production of that gun could 
be drastically speeded up. The successor 
weapon, Officials of the Army Weapons 
Command have estimated, could be 
available for our troops by early 1969, 
late 1968, or even sooner, if a genuine 
crash program were initiated, to meet 
the requirement that the Army itself has 
repeatedly described as “critical” and 
“urgen ae 

I also believe that a current reevalua- 
tion of the actual production timetable 
for the H.S. 820, and the possible time- 
table for the successor weapon, would 
show that the first of the successor gun 
production models could be made avail- 
able within 6 months of the time when 
the substandard, trouble-plagued H.S. 
820’s eventually start getting installed 
on our M-114 armored vehicles. 

If Mr. McNamara cannot bring him- 
self to take these eminently logical steps 
on his own initiative, I urge that appro- 
priate committees of Congress exert pres- 
sure on him to do so. 

I again urge a full-scale congressional 
investigation of this procurement and 
its history. 

I challenge Mr. McNamara and the 
State Department to make available to 
Congress all the cables, correspondence, 
and texts of conversations between our 
Government and Germany, involving the 
H.S. 820. 

And if McNamara refuses, I urge Con- 
gress to demand that the material be of- 
ficially furnished, in closed hearings, so 
that the Members of both Houses may 
see for themselves how they have been 
given deliberate misstatements of fact, 
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and may judge for themselves what the 
real motivation was that led to the in- 
credible procurement of an Army can- 
non that does not work. 

If we do not take this action now, and 
do not pull out of the H.S. 820 contract 
immediately, the results will actually be 
detrimental to our national security. 

For, contrary to the specific, repeated 
assurances of Mr. McNamara—who 
promised Congress that the H.S. 820 is 
being bought only for the M—114 armored 
vehicle—this substandard weapon will 
be incorporated in our logistics system 
and its use extended to other vehicles and 
other missions. 

Mr. Speaker, the opportunity for can- 
cellation of the malodorous H.S. 820 con- 
tract is at hand. 

The time for action is now. 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have un- 
til midnight tonight to file a conference 
report on the bill H.R. 11487. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


TURNING THE TIDE OF INFLATION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate you, Chairman Mitts, and my 
colleagues in the Congress for taking the 
first important step in turning the tide of 
inflation and controlling the escalation 
of interest rates. The curbs on the in- 
vestment tax credit and on accelerated 
depreciation are most essential, along 
with the other three points in the Presi- 
dent’s program. We should not deceive 
ourselves into thinking they are enough. 
Much more must be done—and soon—to 
get the economy back into balance. 

EARLY EVIDENCE OF ECONOMIC TROUBLE 


When the Federal Reserve Board 
raised the discount rate charged to mem- 
ber banks last December, I warned 
that— 

Inflationary interest rates can only result 
in a slowdown in homebuilding, and threaten 
to end the longest and most vigorous eco- 
nomic upturn the nation has experienced in 
modern times. 


In a speech in Palm Springs, Calif., on 
March 25, I called for consideration of 
an excess-profits tax and for modifica- 
tions in the investment tax credit instead 
of using personal income tax increases to 
minimize inflationary pressures and 
check overheating in the economy. At 
that time I said: 

There is nothing more destructive of long- 
range human values or more disruptive of 
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balanced economic growth than the eco- 
nomic strangulation of tight money. 


On May 16, I inserted in the RECORD 
a disturbing letter from Oregon which 
described the tight-money pinch on 
homebuilding in the Northwest. As the 
writer testified, between December and 
May the interest rate on new homes had 
already shot up one-half percent, and 
discount on FHA-insured mortgages was 
already averaging 7 points. The result 
over that 6-month period, he pointed out, 
was 2 $1,725 increase for buyer and sell- 
er in the cost of a $15,000 FHA mort- 
gage. 

It became evident early this summer 
that the economy was getting out of 
hand. Inflationary pressures were build- 
ing up and the gyrating interest rates 
were creating serious dislocations in our 
economy. 

In June I conferred with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers on 
the growing problems of the economy. 
Following these discussions, I wrote the 
White House expressing my concern 
that a mixture of monetary and fiscal 
policy is essential for restraining an 
overheating economy. As a member of 
the Ways and Means Committee, re- 
sponsible for tax policy, I could no long- 
er remain silent on the obligation to use 
strong fiscal policy instead of relying 
solely on monetary restraint, as the ad- 
ministration was obviously doing. I con- 
cluded my comments by stating: 

You, Mr. President, are the only one who 
can effectively express and implement the 
basic. policies and programs to meet this 
crisis in our economy. 


I warned the President: 

Unless corrective action is taken soon, 
the tight money policies imposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and supported by re- 
cent decisions of your Administration will 
destroy the economic gains we have made. 


In late June, the impact of the intense 
competition between the thrift institu- 
tions, which traditionally finance hous- 
ing, and commercial banks offering 
certificates of deposit became apparent. 
Figures were released by the Commerce 
Department indicating that new housing 
starts had suddenly dropped from about 
1.5 million—seasonally adjusted annual 
rate—in March to about 1.3 million in 
May and June. Savings and loan insti- 
tutions reported a loss of about $700,000 
in savings accounts at the start of the 
second quarter. Loan rates in the West 
were already pushing 7 percent. 

The dislocation was becoming clearly 
evident in other sectors where pressures 
for overexpansion were rampant. Ma- 
chine tool orders in June were booming 
along at a rate of 47 percent above their 
1965 average. Backlogs in machinery 
deliveries had increased by 21 percent. 
Federal securities were being traded at an 
effective rate of 514 percent and the 
prime rate charged by commercial banks 
for short-term loans to their best risk 
customers reached 534 percent. 

HIGH-LEVEL CONFERENCE RECOMMENDED 

On July 14, after studying these devel- 
opments carefully, I went to the floor of 
the House and called upon the President 
to convene an emergency conference to 
combat the money crisis. The confer- 
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ence would bring together administra- 
tion officials, congressional leaders, mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
housing and financial leaders to formu- 
late an effective program to bring inter- 
est rates back into line, and to reestab- 
lish a healthy balance among financial 
institutions in the money market.” 

I said at that time: 

There is no one action that can restore 
the balance in our economy. An effective 
program would include actions by the Ad- 
ministration, by the Federal Reserve Board, 
by the Congress, by Government agencies, 
and by financial institutions. Lowering of 
discount rates, increasing reserve require- 
ments, and Open Market Committee bond 
purchase would come under Federal Reserve 
Board jurisdiction. Stoppage of all ‘Fannie 
Mae” and sales participation offerings should 
be considered by the Treasury. Immediate 
repeal of the investment credit should be 
examined. Passage of an excess profits tax, 
especially in war industries, should be con- 
sidered, as should restrictions on installment 
buying and restraint in federa] appropria- 
tions. From a wide variety of tools, a con- 
cise program of action should be recom- 
mended to the President and Congress. 


About this time, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders and the Commerce 
Department released two sets of statistics 
which justified my alarm. The first was 
a survey of contractors which showed 
that tight money had caused a 35-per- 
cent cutback in builders’ plans for 1966— 
leading to a NAHB prediction that new 
starts would drop from 1.5 million in 
December 1965, to an annual rate of 1.1 
million by December 1966. The threat 
of a recession in lumber and homebuild- 
ing had become a reality. The second 
announcement said that corporate 
spending on new plants and equipment in 
the second quarter was an enormous 17 
percent above the rate of 1965’s record 
year. It was thus apparent that for the 
third consecutive year, corporate expan- 
sion was advancing twice as fast as pro- 
ductivity. 

During this period, I carefully an- 
alyzed all of the economic indicators, It 
became obvious that overexpansion in 
the private sectors of the economy was 
the cause of the major dislocations in 
the economy. 

It now became clear that the proper 
course of action was to slow down cor- 
porate overexpansion and put the eco- 
nomic situation in perspective so that 
Congress could meet its responsibilities 
by appropriate fiscal actions. Selective 
tax restraints were called for, and I 
recommended appropriate cutbacks in 
Federal expenditures. 

It was also obvious that only the Presi- 
dent could present the policy recom- 
mendations necessary to bring the econ- 
omy back into line. I accused the ad- 
ministration of “floundering in the field 
of economic policy,” and noted that— 

Evidently the President has not yet 
awakened to the critical nature of the tight 
money situation and its effect on every com- 
munity in this country. 

THE DEFENSE EMERGENCY TAX ACT OF 1966 


Mr. Speaker, it was at this time that 
I began drafting legislation, and on July 
28 I introduced a comprehensive tax 
package and recommended other fiscal 
and monetary actions by the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the Federal 
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Reserve Board. The judgment of sub- 
sequent events in the economy has shown 
this program to be timely and justified. 

The first bill I proposed to the Con- 
gress, H.R. 16642, is in the form of a na- 
tional defense emergency tax measure. 
It provided for suspension of the invest- 
ment tax credit for 1 year and the im- 
position of a temporary 4-percent emer- 
gency tax on corporate income. In addi- 
tion, my proposal would place a 5-percent 
surcharge on that portion of corporate 
income which exceeded a 4-year average. 
This legislation was entitled The De- 
fense Emergency Tax Act of 1966.” 

The second bill I introduced, H.R. 
16643, would amend the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1950 to permit the President 
to impose broad installment credit re- 
strictions on the economy. 

This legislation was carefully worked 
out in an attempt to effectively get to the 
source of the major dislocations in the 
economy. I made it clear at the time of 
introduction that other appropriate ac- 
tions must be taken if our efforts in the 
Congress were to be effective. I said: 

It is absolutely essential that the Federal 
Reserve Board take corresponding action to 
lower discount rates and consider also use of 
Open Market Committee purchases to take 
the pressure off the securities markets, and 
N reserve requirements for member 


During July and August I did not let 
up in my efforts to get a change of policy 
in the administration. As the weeks 
went by, an increasing number of my 
colleagues in the House and the Senate 
joined in the effort. 

THE PRESIDENT’S FISCAL ACTION 

In early September, President Johnson 
moved to meet the obvious threat to eco- 
nomic stability. In his message to the 
Congress on September 8, the President 
advocated: a 16-month suspension of the 
investment tax credit, a similar suspen- 
sion of accelerated depreciation sched- 
ules for buildings and structures, careful 
review of appropriation measures and 
restraints in unnecessary spending, post- 
ponement of security offerings by Fed- 
eral agencies, and increased cooperation 
with the Federal Reserve Board in stem- 
ming market demand and lowering in- 
terest rates. 

In the Secretary of the Treasury’s 
press statements of the following day, the 
administration announced the intention 
to stop new Federal agency borrowings 
from the investing public and to suspend 
the participation sales program. These 
decisions, as the President stated, “are 
an attempt to eliminate from the market. 
as much of the Federal demand as possi- 
ble.“ As an outspoken opponent of the 
participation schemes, I welcome the 
abandonment of this obvious source of 
inflationary pressure. The decision to 
resort to short-term Treasury bills to 
finance Federal spending will ease the 
marketplace competition for long-term 
financing, and hopefully turn interest. 
rates downward. 

SUSPENSION OF THE INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


The administration’s fiscal recommen- 
dations to the Congress—like their other 
fiscal decisions—may well fall short of 
their goal. While the suspension of the 
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investment tax credit was an integral 
part of my recommendations, I at no 
time felt that this fiscal action alone was 
adequate to slow down the rapidly ac- 
celerating corporate expansion. 

There is no question that the suspen- 
sion of the investment tax credit is 
justified as a significant first step. The 
announced suspension has already had a 
beneficial psychological effect, as wit- 
nessed by the rising bond market and the 
6-percent rebound in stock prices when 
it was announced. But of far greater 
importance the 17-percent overall expan- 
sion in plants and equipment by Amer- 
ican business over the 1965 level is an 
unsustainable and inflationary pace. 

In my comprehensive tax package in- 
troduced in July, I recommended a more 
selective approach to the suspension 
than the administration’s proposal. In 
recognition of this Congress’ efforts to 
adequately meet a severe freight car 
shortage throughout the Nation and 
provide for orderly expansion im the 
field of transportation, my bill specifi- 
cally excluded “regulated transportation 
corporations” from the 7-percent sus- 
pension, 

Other features of my defense emer- 
gency tax bill imposed a 4-percent in- 
crease in corporate income taxes and a 
5-percent surcharge on corporate in- 
come above a 1962-65 average. 

Can industry afford it? The answer 
is apparent when one considers corpo- 
rate profits. Corporate profits after 
taxes now stand at $48.7 billion, an in- 
crease of 11 percent from a year ago. 
Eetween 1960 and 1965, corporate after- 
tax profits rose 67 percent and dividends 
increased 43 percent. Profits as a pro- 
portion of national income increased by 
a full 25 percent between 1960 and 1965. 
These figures disregard depreciation al- 
lowances, which improve further the 
record of corporate profitmakers. 

The continuous rise in business loans 
by New York banks shows that large 
corporations are still in the tight money 
market demanding funds for expansion. 

While the corporate sector has ex- 
panded so dramatically during the past 
year, disposable personal income dropped 
from $2,287 per capita in the first quar- 
ter of 1966 to $2,277 in the second. The 
consumer price index, now climbing at 
an annual rate of 3.6 percent, is outstrip- 
ping gains in wages and salaries. Be- 
tween 1960 and 1965, weekly factory 
take-home pay went up only 21 percent— 
and barely 13 percent after allowance for 
price increases. The inflationary danger 
of the disparity between corporate gains 
and increases in the personal income 
sector, with major industrial labor ne- 
gotiations scheduled for this fall and 
1967, is obvious. 

A GENERAL TAX INCREASE? 


While a general tax increase may be- 
come necessary if Vietnam defense costs 
continue to rise, it cannot be justified 
at this time. First we should pinpoint 
the cause of inflationary pressures and 
take fiscal action to correct them. We 
must use selectively the sophisticated 
fiscal tools at our disposal to provide the 
revenues and the damper necessary to 
bring the economy back into balance and 
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take the pressures off the money mar- 
kets. 


APPROPRIATE RELIEF FROM INFLATION 


The next logical step in countering in- 
flationary pressures is a 4-percent in- 
crease in corporate income taxes and im- 
position of a simplified excess profits tax 
of the kind in my defense emergency 
tax package. The pressures of corporate 
overexpansion are so great that addi- 
tional fiscal action is essential now. To 
restore a small portion of the tax cuts of 
1962 and 1964, in a time of national 
emergency, and in the light of record 
corporate profits and overexpansion, is 
a small price to pay for continued eco- 
nomic stability. 

The dollar effect of my proposals has 
been estimated at between $5 and $6 
billion—and as revenues measures clear- 
ly will not sustain the extra defense bur- 
den by themselves, but they offer the best 
course as the next important step we 
should be taking. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD ACTIONS 


President Johnson in his message on 
September 8 called upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board to coordinate its policies 
with the administration and its agencies. 
For many months, I have warned against 
sole reliance on monetary policies to 
brake inflation—because, as the experi- 
ence of the fifties has shown, tight mon- 
ey does not relieve demand, but instead 
drives up interest rates to record levels. 
With fiscal relief finally in sight, the 
Federal Reserve Board has acted ap- 
propriately at the discount window and 
stepped up reserve requirements. 

The Board needs to do more. Presi- 
dents Roosevelt and Truman were able 
to finance World War II and the Korean 
war at interest rates of 2 percent and 
less. This obviously is not possible to- 
day, but the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion need to persistently use their au- 
thority to hold down interest rates. The 
Government should be able to meet its 
obligations at rates more reasonable than 
the record yield of 5.58 percent on 13- 
week Treasury bills and 6.04 percent on 
26-week bills offered on September 19. 

Once appropriate and selective fiscal 
remedies are applied, the Federal Re- 
serve should clamp the lid on the money 
market by lowering the discount rate and 
should consider using the Open Market 
Committee to insure reasonable levels 
of financing costs on Government securi- 
ties. The current defense emergency 
requires that open market committee 
purchases be reconsidered as a tool of 
Government finance. 

IMPACT OF TIGHT MONEY 


Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues 
have expressed their concern over the 
dangers of a segmented recession start- 
ing in the homebuilding and lumber in- 
dustries, because home mortgages are 
priced out of the money market. 

The unhealthy position of the thrift 
institutions which provide home mort- 
gage loans, caused in part by the com- 
petition for savings funds generated by 
certificates of deposit at commercial 
banks, and attractiveness of record yields 
for corporate and Government bonds, 
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has touched off a major slowdown in 
homebuilding. The most recent Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders sur- 
vey shows that contractors plan to build 
20 percent fewer new homes in 1966 than 
they did in 1965—a drop of approxi- 
mately 300,000 units. New starts, the 
carefully watched economic indicator of 
the building industry, fell in August to 
the lowest level since 1960—1,056,000 
units on a seasonally adjusted annual 
basis. This rate is a full 40 percent be- 
low the annual rate last December—hbe- 
fore the Federal Reserve Board's dis- 
count hike touched off the high interest 
scramble. By September 1, the FHA an- 
nounced that in the West the average 
resale price of its new insured 25-year 
loans gave the mortgage buyer a yield 
of 6.90 percent. The average existing 
FHA home loan interest rate in the West 
is now over 7 percent.. These rates do 
not refiect the 5 to 9 points which must 
be paid by the builder or seller, before 
the home can be financed. Such ex- 
orbitant costs have made it prohibitive 
for home sellers to sell and for home 
buyers to purchase. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact of tight 
money has had a particularly capricious 
and damaging effect on the economy of 
Oregon and the Second District which 
I represent. It has been estimated, for 
example, that approximately a third of 
the lumber produced in the State is used 
in new housing construction and over 
half of the softwood plywood finds it way 
into residential construction. In August, 
new orders for lumber were down con- 
siderably, and were about 20 percent be- 
low production. Each week I receive ad- 
ditional mail from my constituents indi- 
cating layoffs, short workweeks, and ex- 
tended vacation periods at the lumber 
mills. The latest labor statistics avail- 
able show a drop of 1,600 jobs from June 
to July in the wood products industry. 
One savings and loan association reports 
that it has not extended a new loan com- 
mitment since April 20. New homebuild- 
ing has virtually ceased in many areas. 

THE CHALLENGE TO THE NEW ECONOMICS 


The breakdown in our new economics 
is one of techniques. But it is not in any 
way a repudiation of the basic concepts. 
The new economics involves a sophisti- 
cated, articulate approach to economic 
problems. Across-the-board tax in- 
creases are normally just as invalid as 
across-the-board spending cuts. 

We need to establish the machinery to 
coordinate the defense requirements 
with the domestic economy. A drastic 
military expansion must be met in ad- 
vance by corresponding offsetting actions 
in the domestic economy. 

We have the ability to find where there 
is too much pressure as well as where 
there is too little growth in our econ- 
omy. We need to increase expenditures 
and reduce taxes in areas which are stag- 
nating. At the same time, we need to 
reduce spending and increase taxes in 
areas which require restraint. Sensible 
monetary policies by the Federal Reserve, 
credit regulations by the administration, 
coordinated borrowing policies between 
the Federal Reserve and the Treasury, 
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appropriate fiscal restraint by the Con- 
gress, are all part of the package for 
restoring a proper balance for economic 
growth. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to our 
time will be to correct the deficiencies in 
a democratic way and learn from our 
mistakes. 

This task will require all of the cooper- 
ation implicit in the “new economics” 
for its accomplishment. 


ANTI-INFLATIONARY LEGISLATION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. CuLver] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives will soon consider 
anti-inflationary legislation to suspend 
the 7-percent investment tax credit. The 
need for positive action by the Congress 
is immediate and clear, but in consider- 
ing appropriate steps, we must take into 
account all segments of the economy 
which will be affected, to insure that ac- 
tion now will not result in more serious 
economic problems later. 

I therefore respectfully urge my col- 
leagues to include in this legislation spe- 
cific provision to protect farmers and 
small businessmen, and to make allow- 
ances for larger contracts already under- 
way so as to avoid inequities with regard 
to current corporate commitments. 

The intent of the tax credit suspension 
is to slow down major capital spending, 
which is one of the most serious causes of 
present inflationary pressures. I would 
point out, however, that farmers and 
small businessmen are rarely involved in 
large-scale capital outlays, and their tax 
credits are relatively minor in terms 
of the percentage of Federal revenues. 
Eliminating the credit at these lower lev- 
els would have no significant beneficial 
effect on the economy, but could seriously 
endanger the small operations and enter- 
prises involved. 

A blanket suspension of the credit 
would have a critical impact on the 
farmer who must purchase tractors and 
equipment to meet his production de- 
mands, and would, in turn, cause serious 
unemployment problems in farm imple- 
ment companies who depend upon con- 
tinuing orders to maintain work forces. 

Mr. Speaker, the House of Represent- 
atives should retain the tax credits for 
investments up to $15,000. This will per- 
mit the continued purchase of the most 
essential equipment, while discouraging 
additional expenditures which would add 
to our present economic problems. 

Action now by the Congress will assist 
in countering inflationary pressures, but 
it would be naive to think that this will 
provide the full solution. In this regard, 
it is crucial that every sector, and par- 
ticularly the Federal Government, defer 
all nonessential spending if we are to 
continue economic stability and reason- 
able, orderly growth. 
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SCHOOL BUSING 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Worrrl may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable discussion recently on 
the subject of reported proposals for the 
busing of schoolchildren between school 
districts. I am including in the RECORD 
the following telegrams, one I sent to 
Governor Rockefeller and one I received 
from U.S. Commissioner of Education 
Harold Howe II, in an effort to clarify 
this controversy, and I commend them to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

SEPTEMBER 26, 1966. 
Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, 
State Capitol, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Sm: It has come to my attention that 
rumors are being circulated concerning an 
alleged proposal for the forced exchange and 
busing of New York City and Nassau County 
school children, 

If such a plan were to be seriously ad- 
vanced by the Federal Government I would 
be unalterably opposed to it, as I do not 
believe this approach would provide a cure 
for the evils of discrimination. The truth, 
however, is that upon checking I find that 
the Federal Government has made no such 
proposal, in spite of careless charges to the 
contrary. U.S. Education Commissioner 
Harold Howe II has stated flatly the position 
of his agency and the Administration that 
educational decisions and control reside ex- 
clusively in the local community and State, 
and that no Federal legislation is under con- 
sideration that would include any provisions 
for busing. 

Therefore, Mr. Governor, if the Federal 
Government has not advanced such a pro- 
posal, any decision on such & plan must rest 
with you as our State’s chief executive, and 
with your Commissioner of Education Mr. 
Allen. I call upon you to take whatever steps 
are necessary to prevent the destruction of 
our suburban school systems and to see that 
high education standards are maintained in 
our State. 

LESTER L. WOLFF, 
Member of Congress. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1966. 
Congressman LESTER L. WOLFF, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WoLFF: Thank you for 
calling to my attention an allegation that 
the U.S. Office of Education is planning to 
introduce legislation to require busing of 
students to achieve integration or for any 
other purpose. 

This is just not true, Additionally, I want 
to reaffirm clearly and explicitly our convic- 
tion that educational decisions reside in the 
local community as they traditionally have 
over the years. The role of the Office of Edu- 
cation in these matters is to stimulate in- 
novative planning and to help support local 
schools in their search for better methods to 
create quality and equality of education for 
all youngsters in their community. The 
means to these ends are completely within 
the discretion and control of the local com- 
munity itself. 


Harod Howe II. 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. 
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H.R. 18008, A BILL TO CHANGE THE 
OCCUPATIONAL DEFINITION FOR 
OLDER WORKERS UNDER SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce a bill, H.R. 18008, which 
will help answer a question which has 
plagued us and our offices for years. It 
is probably the question most frequently 
asked about the social security disability 
program. The question is: 

“T have suffered a disabling injury which 
makes it impossible for me to continue to 
work, Why am I not entitled to disability 
benefits?” 


In answer to such a letter we have 
pointed out that the law requires that 
you must be disabled for any substantial 
gainful activity and that just because you 
cannot work at your previous occupa- 
tion does not, as such, qualify you for 
benefits. We point out that the law is 
stricter than most staff retirement sys- 
tems, such as civil service, which require 
that you only suffer a disability which 
prevents you from doing the work you 
previously did. Last year’s Committee 
on Ways and Means report stated: 

In line with the original views expressed 
by your committee and since reaffirmed, to 
be eligible an individual must demonstrate 
that he is not only unable, by reason of a 
physical or mental impairment, to perform 
the type of work he previously did, but that 
he is also unable, taking into account his 
age, education, and experience, to perform 
any other type of substantial gainful work, 
regardless of whether or not such work is 
available to him in the locality in which he 
lives. 


I find it particuarly difficult to explain 
this test to older workers. For most of 
them inability to work at their old jobs 
means inability to work at all. Voca- 
tional rehabilitation for them is much 
more difficult than for younger work- 
ers. Moreover, it seems to me a trifie 
harsh to impose a test that requires them 
to leave their homes of a lifetime to seek 
“theoretical” employment in other parts 
of the country. 

I think the Congress recognized the 
harshness of this provision last year 
when it adopted, in the conference com- 
mittee, a provision that individuals aged 
55 or over who are “blind”—as defined 
in the law—may qualify for cash bene- 
fits on the basis of their inability to en- 
gage in their past occupation or occu- 
pations. 

The bill I introduce would merely ex- 
tend this test to all persons age 55 or 
over, whether blind or not, so as to en- 
title them to benefits if their disability 
is such as to prevent them from engag- 
ing in substantial gainful activity re- 
quiring skills or abilities comparable to 
those of any gainful activity in which 
he has previously engaged with some 
ne and over a substantial period 
of time. 
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The adoption of this “occupational” 
definition for our older workers will 
bring more realism and justice to the so- 
cial security disability program. I urge 
the Committee on Ways and Means to 
study this legislation and present it to 
the Congress in the near future. 


INTEROCEANIC CANAL STUDY 
COMMISSION 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ftoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15, 1966, the President transmitted to the 
Congress the Second Annual Report— 
House Document No. 466, 89th Con- 
gress—of the agency created under 
Public Law 88-609, 88th Congress, ap- 
proved September 22, 1964 (78 Stat. 990). 
This report summarizes the work of that 
agency during the last fiscal year, out- 
lines its organizational setup, and gives 
the present status of the work. 

It will be recalled that following the 
submission of the First Annual Report 
of this agency—House Document No. 
253, 89th Congress—I made rather de- 
tailed commentaries on it in a statement 
to the House on August 25, 1965. Later, 
in the Recorp of June 6, 1966, I discussed 
at length an information pamphlet issued 
by the same agency. More deftly pre- 
pared than the other two publications, 
the Second Annual Report shows the in- 
fluence of some of my criticisms. It is 
less vulnerable to attack, and adopts some 
of my ideas. 

Among these are provision in the 
studies of engineering feasibility for the 
evaluation and updating of cost estimates 
for the modernization of the existing 
canal—page 6— for comparative pur- 
poses,” the listing of such modernization 
as the first alternative—page 8—-7—and 
publication of brief experience records of 
the five members of the Commission— 
pages 1 to 3. It is noted that of these, 
two—only two—have engineering back- 
grounds. 

As regards the organizational setup for 
the study—pages 1 and 2—this is rooted 
in the executive branch. The Commis- 
sion—pages 1 to 3—is not an independ- 
ent, broadly based body but purely an 
Executive-appointed agency not requir- 
ing Senate confirmation of nominations. 
It is, in effect, only a part-time consulting 
board whose members are otherwise em- 
ployed at the present time. 

The four sea-level canal routes men- 
tioned in the report for consideration 
are: 

8. Nicaragua-Costa Rica, Canal Zone. 

17. Caledonia-San Miguel Bays. 

25. Atrato-Truanda. 


The emphasis placed on the Canal 
Zone site, for both the lake-lock and sea- 
level lock designs, serves further to con- 
firm what informed observers know; that 
the site so chosen for major construction 
is at or near the present location. 
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In making the lock canal studies it is 
to be hoped that the estimates for this 
type will not be loaded down with unwar- 
ranted construction items that would 
make the lock type estimates almost as 
great as for a canal at sea level as was 
done in the 1946-47 Isthmian Canal 
studies. See American Society of Civil 
Engineers Transactions, volume 114, 
1949, page 619. 

Later the exposure of the 1947 exag- 
gerated costs for the lock type by inde- 
pendent engineers resulted in substantial 
reductions in the estimates. In the same 
place, page 884. 

Mr. Speaker, as regards the argument 
over type of canal at Panama, I would 
invite the attention of the Congress to a 
prophetic statement on May 31, 1924, by 
Jay J. Morrow, one of the ablest Gover- 
nors of the Panama Canal, to former 
Chief Engineer John F. Stevens: 

The sea-level project is a hardy perennial, 
and apparently there will always be someone 
to argue for it, no matter how often the im- 
possibility of realizing any such scheme 
within practicable limits of time and cost 
may be demonstrated. 


If it is finally determinec that the re- 
quired increase of canal capacity is to be 
provided at the present site, it is my 
judgment that the proposed consolida- 
tion of the Pacific locks south of Mira- 
flores is the wise solution. In addition to 
costing far less than any so-called sea- 
level canal on the present site, it would 
not require a new treaty. I hope that 
the Commission will not waste its time 
and the time of the Congress in studying 
any lock canal plan at Panama that does 
not eliminate the locks at Pedro Miguel. 

While the report mentions—pages 8 
to 16—the great difference between the 
tidal ranges of the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, its constant reference to a sea- 
level canal as replacing the existing canal 
is false and deceptive in that authorita- 
tive sea level advocates do not actually 
propose a lockless open waterway but 
one with tidal locks near the Pacific end. 
To this I may add, that every sea-level 
plan at Panama so far conceived since 
the time of De Lesseps has provided for 
tidal locks. Moreover, important naviga- 
tion interests, both private and naval, as 
well as experienced navigators, have de- 
manded such locks in the past as part of 
a sea-level project. 

As to the diplomatic problem, the re- 
port—pages 9 to 12—makes no mention 
of the fact that under existing treaty 
provision the present canal could be 
modernized by consolidation of the Pa- 
cific locks and other improvements with- 
out the necessity for a new treaty. This 
angle is a paramount factor that can- 
not be ignored. 

If the proposed sea-level design pre- 
vails, it would, according to its advocates, 
throw out of employment thousands of 
Panamanian employees now required. 
In such case, Panama would undoubtedly 
demand and be paid a huge indemnity 
and greatly increased annuity, which 
would go to the Panamanian Govern- 
ment and not to the Panamanian em- 
ployees. This is a consideration that 
should be taken into account. 

Moreover, the report clearly indicates 
that those conducting the canal study 
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are working hand in hand with those 
seeking to bring about the annulment of 
the 1903 treaty with Panama and retro- 
cession of the Canal Zone to that 
country. 

As to such retrocession, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask why is the executive branch so 
anxious at this period of Communist rev- 
olutionary aggression to drive the United 
States from Panama and to destroy our 
influence and prestige in all of Latin 
America? What will better serve the 
purposes of Communist revolution in the 
Western Hemisphere than our surrender 
of power and authority on the Isthmus 
to an unstable, mob-dictated government 
likely to be overthrown at any moment 
by Red power. 

In regard to tolls, the question arises 
as to whether there is contemplated any 
substantial raising of tolls. The policy 
of our Government embodied in law is 
that the canal enterprise must operate 
on a self-sustaining basis—Public Law 
841, 81st Congress. Various studies out- 
lined in the report indicate that con- 
sideration is being given to the subject of 
subsidies, apparently with the idea of 
aiding the shipping of our country and 
possibly other nations, including Pan- 
ama. The purpose of such subsidies 
would be reimbursement to world ship- 
ping for greater tolls that they would 
have to pay. 

The report shows that long delay will 
be involved in making exhaustive studies 
of canals at Nicaragua, Darien, and Co- 
lombia. This means that it will take 
years to reach conclusions from all at- 
tendant circumstances involved, which 
conclusions seem already to have been 
administratively determined. The 
studied avoidance by administrative of- 
ficials, including members of the Com- 
mission, to give serious attention to the 
study of well-conceived plans for in- 
creased Panama Canal capacity empha- 
sizes the predetermination that underlies 
the enactment of Public Law 88-609, 
which I exposed in extenso in two ad- 
dresses to the House on April 1 and July 
29, 1965, under the title “Interoceanic 
Canal Problem: Inquiry or Cover Up?” 

Another pertinent question that arises 
from a reading of the report is: Why 
should the U.S.-owned Canal Zone, with 
all the vast investments that our Gov- 
ernment has made therein for the main- 
tenance, operation, sanitation, and pro- 
tection of the canal, be given to Panama 
before any new canal is built to replace 
the existing canal; and this without a 
dollar of reimbursement? Any such ac- 
tion would be gross stupidity. And why 
at this time when Red terror is kindling 
throughout the world—especially in Latin 
America—the flames of terror and de- 
struction. 

To sum up, the Second Annual Report 
is replete with concealments and de- 
ceptions and fails to give a true picture 
of realistic conditions involved. 

The determination of the Isthmian 
Canal policy of our country is not a 
mere routine matter but one of trans- 
cendent significance. In order to help 
keep what should be our country’s true 
objectives clearly in focus, I would stress 
again and again the key Isthmian Canal 
issues: 
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First, the overriding responsibility of 
our Government to safeguard our indis- 
pensable sovereign rights, power, and 
authority over the U.S.-owned Canal 
Zone territory for the efficient and ade- 
quate maintenance, operation, sanita- 
tion, and protection of the Panama Canal 
and thereby the defense and protection 
of all the Western Hemisphere. 

Second, the vital subject of the major 
increase of capacity and operational im- 
provement of the existing high-level 
lake-lock canal to provide a summit level 
anchorage in the Pacific sector to corre- 
spond with the layout at Gatun. Some 
$75 million of taxpayers’ money was ex- 
pended on lock site excavations at Gatun 
and Miraflores, which were completed 
before work was suspended during World 
War II. Many millions more have been 
expended on the enlargement of Gaillard 
cut. These would be major contribu- 
tions toward construction of a modern- 
ized lock canal already paid for, time 
tested and proven. 

Third, the question of a so-called sea- 
level design at or near the present canal. 

Fourth, the matter of an alternate 
canal at a site other than the Canal 
Zone, including Nicaragua. 

Mr. Speaker, under the 1964 authoriz- 
ing statute, the present canal study group 
is committed to a single predetermined 
and unobjective treatment of the 
Isthmian Canal problem and, as pre- 
viously indicated, the lock canal studies 
it may undertake are only “for compara- 
tive purposes.” 

The Second Annual Report emphasizes 
more strongly than ever the necessity for 
an objective and comprehensive inquiry 
and consideration of all tangible solutions 
in the manner that were obtained in the 
building of the present canal. Such in- 
quiry can be achieved only by means of 
an independent and broadly based Inter- 
oceanic Canal Commission as contem- 
plated by H.R. 6963, H.R. 6126, and H.R. 
4871, introduced by Representatives 
=" ey of Tennessee, Bow, and my- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, in connection with all 
these remarks, I would commend to Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate a reading 
of House Document No. 474, 89th Con- 
gress, dealing extensively with pending 
Isthmian problems. 

The objective action which is really 
indispensable for just and adequate 
treatment of these complex problems 
would be in line with President Johnson’s 
first authoritative statement on this 
subject on January 14, 1964, 5 days after 
the Panamanian mob assault on the 
Canal Zone. I deem it most unfortunate 
that the President has since been sur- 
rounded by advisers who have been 
chiefly motivated with the purpose of 
surrender and appeasement rather than 
by realistic considerations. 


HIGH INTEREST, TIGHT MONEY 
HITS CLOSE TO WASHINGTON 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request. of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ef- 
fects of high interest rates and tight 
money are being felt within sight of 
Capitol Hill. 

The situation faced by Virginia’s Fair- 
fax County schools illustrates what 
school districts are up against all over 
this country. 

Last week, the Washington Post re- 
ported that Fairfax County was forced 
to sell $7.5 million worth of school con- 
struction bonds at what the newspaper 
described as a “whopping” interest rate 
of 4.4843 percent. At this rate of inter- 
est, the county will pay back more than 
$4.5 million in interest. Furthermore, 
many of these issues are refinanced, and 
the interest costs generally end up equal 
to if not in excess of the principal 
amount borrowed. On this issue alone, 
every time the taxpayer pays $1, he will 
only be paying 62 cents to reduce the 
principal, the rest, 38 cents, goes for 
interest. 

Fairfax County, like political subdivi- 
sions everywhere, did not want to go into 
the high interest rate money market but 
the expanding needs of the county forced 
them to do so. The school population 
is growing so rapidly in Fairfax County 
that school districts there must build at 
least one classroom a day just to keep 
up. So, Fairfax County had no choice. 
It either had to go into the money mar- 
ket and pay record high interest rates or 
turn its schoolchildren away. 

Mr. Speaker, what happened in Fair- 
fax County is one more warning to this 
Congress that it must do something 
about high interest rates and tight 
money. How many warnings like this 
do we need? 

I place in the Recor an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post on Sep- 
tember 22, 1966: 

INTEREST Is $4.5 MILLION ON $7.5 MILLION IN 
BonpDs 

The nationwide pinch of tight money was 
painfully evident to the Fairfax Board of 
County Supervisors yesterday when they sold 
$7.5 million in school construction bonds at 
the whopping interest rate of 4.4843 percent. 

Walter W. Craigie, the County's financial 
consultant, asserted that the money market 
is “chaotic” and “in a state of near panic,” 
and recommended that the Supervisors hold 
off selling bonds if at all possible. 

But Fairfax must build schools at the rate 
of more than a classroom every working day, 
and the Supervisors reluctantly decided to go 
ahead. 

At the rate of interest accepted yesterday, 
the county will have to pay back $4,556,250 
in interest—60.8 percent of the principal sum. 
“This is rough on taxpayers,” consultant said. 

“The failure of the Administration in 
Washington to take any fiscal action has 
placed an impossible burden upon the mone- 
tary authorities.” Craigie maintained. 

Craigie said the County should collect real 
estate taxes semiannually instead of once a 
year to speed up the flow of revenue and make 
it possible to pay for more capital improve- 
ments out of current funds. 

Supervisor Stanford E. Parris, only Repub- 
lican on the Board, took a few digs at “the 
Texas cattle baron we would think would be 
more interested in locking the barn door be- 
fore the horse was stolen,” then moved that 
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the staff be directed to study semiannual col- 
lections. His motion passed unanimously, 

Craigie said the County’s problems are 
shared by municipalities throughout the 
state and country. 

“The financial management of the county 
has resulted in an excellent credit rating but 
money just isn’t available at reasonable 
rates,” he said. 

The interest rate agreed to yesterday was 
comparable with those on bonds recently is- 
sued by the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission and the State of California and 
lower than rates recently accepted by such 
municipalities as Knoxville, Tenn., and 
Chicago. 

A year ago, according to County Budget 
and Research Director, Philip Dearborn a rate 
of 3.5 percent would have been the highest 
the County would have accepted. 

Yesterday’s buyer was Halsey Stuart & Co. 
of Washington and New York. 


U.S. SECURITIES SALES 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard a great deal about what our Re- 
publican friends call “fiscal gimmickry“ 
concerning the Participation Sales Act. 
In order to make the record a bit clearer 
on this issue, I would like my Republican 
colleagues to read the following letter 
which Professor Seymour Harris wrote 
the New York Times recently on the issue 
of “fiscal gimmickry.” 

Professor Harris outlines the numerous 
occasions when the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration resorted to measures which my 
Republican colleagues today would call 
gimmicks. The present administration 
has a broad past record of the Republi- 
can administration upon which to pick 
such “gimmicks.” 

Professor Harris’ letter follows: 

[From the New York Eat, Times, Sept. 17, 
19 


SUSPENSION OF U.S. SECURITIES SALE 


To the EDITOR: 

In your Sept. 13 editorial “End of a Fiscal 
Gimmick,” you criticize the Johnson Admin- 
istration for selling participation issues, 
notably participation in Federally secured 
loans, and approve the termination of sales 
by the Johnson Administration. 

This kind of ‘“gimmickry” is not new. The 
party in power increasingly prefers a system 
of accounting that minimizes the size of the 
budget. 

For example, in Eisenhower's first four 
years the sales of certain capital assets were 
five times as large as in Truman’s last four 
years. The recourse to guarantees—not 
counted as budgetary expenditures—as 
against loans—counted as expenditures—was 
at a record level under Eisenhower. 

Among the practices used by the Eisen- 
hower Administration were not to appropri- 
ate money equal to earnings to trust funds 
such as the Civil Service Fund; borrowing 
outside the Treasury, with borrowings not 
included in the national debt; sales of assets 
by the Government inclusive of mortgages 
and claims on commodities; financing capital 
improvements by paying rent instead of capi- 
tal expenditures as in the past, and, finally, 
setting up trust funds as a means of exclud- 
ing expenditures from the budget. Let us not 
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forget Eisenhower's proposal for a $101-bil- 
lion road fund outside the budget. 
TO CUT PRIVATE SPENDING 

The Times seems to imply that there is 
no case for participation issues. Certainly 
the Treasury has to issue long-term secu- 
rities at some time. It is a mistake to issue 
these securities in periods of high unemploy- 
ment, for they then weaken recovery forces 
in private markets, and it is considered smart 
policy to issue them in the midst of an 
overheated economy to reduce private spend- 
ing. Surely the case for long-term issues, 
participation or others, to contribute toward 
anti-inflationary pressures, seemed strong 
late in 1965. 

A crucial reason for the Administration’s 
abandonment of its participation policy was 
that the money market had become much 
tighter than could have been anticipated in 
the last quarter of 1965, when the Adminis- 
tration was putting its final touches on the 
1967 Budget. Surely neither the Adminis- 
tration nor economists could have antic- 
ipated such extreme and unprecedented in- 
creases in interest rates. The independent 
action of the “Fed” could also not have been 
anticipated. 

It is perhaps over-simplifying the problem 
to say that the Johnson Administration’s 
“desire to make the budget deficit look 
smaller led it to forge a policy that effectively 
reinforced the Federal Reserve’s monetary 
stringency.” 

The fact is that there were other objectives 
also: giving private credit facilities an in- 
creased stake in the credit markets; con- 
tributing to an anti-inflationary policy 
through sale of assets in an anticipated over- 
heated economy, reducing the upward pres- 
sure on short-term rates and treating the 
excessive recourse to short-term markets, 

SEYMOUR E. Harris. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 13, 1966. 


POLAND'S MILLENNIUM 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, September 17 last, 
I had the great honor of being a guest at 
a luncheon sponsored by Poland’s Mil- 
lennium Committee here in Washington. 
The guest of honor on this occasion was 
His Excellency, Bishop Wladyslaw Ru- 
bin, auxiliary to Stefan Cardinal Wys- 
zinski, primate of Poland. During the 
course of the luncheon I had the oppor- 
tunity to have an extremely interesting 
conversation with Bishop Rubin, who is 
quite proficient in the English language. 
I came away with the impression of hav- 
ing met a truly dedicated and patriotic 
man, 

Mr. Speaker, on September 19, 1966, 
Nowy Swiat, the Polish Morning World, 
published an editorial which had earlier 
appeared in the Tablet, the official organ 
of the diocese of Brooklyn. The edito- 
rial follows: 

POLAND’S MILLENNIUM 


The Diocese of Brooklyn will honor and be 
honored Thursday, Sept. 22, when Bishop 
Ladislaus Rubin, Auxiliary to Stefan Cardi- 
nal Wyszinski, Primate of Poland, celebrates 
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Mass at St. James Pro-Cathedral. To be pre- 
sided over by Archbishop McEntegart, the 
liturgical solemnities here will be part of 
the current commemoration of Poland’s mil- 
lennium as a Christian nation, an anniver- 
sary that is being duly observed these days in 
all parts of the free world. Our own federal 
government, for example, has issued an artis- 
tically striking postage stamp commemora- 
tive of the occasion. 

One thousand years ago, with the baptism 
of Prince Mieszko, ruler in Posen, the chris- 
tianization of Poland began. The present 
anniversary of that event calls for widespread 
and prolonged jubilation, signalizing as it 
does so extended and so honorable a span of 
time as all of ten centuries. Under happier 
conditions than those which now obtain, 
Poland would be celebrating with becoming 
unrestraint and festivity its people’s oneness 
in faith and culture—both at home and 
abroad. 

Mindful of the way in which the Commu- 
nist regime’s systematic and ruthless sup- 
pression of civil and religious freedom in that 
country is marring the joy of the millen- 
nium observance, Archbishop McEntegart 
directed that the following petition be added 
this year to the Prayer of the Faithful in the 
Sunday Liturgy for May 1, Feast of St. Joseph 
the Workman: 

“That Our Lady of Czestochowa continue 
to inspire the valiant Polish people and that, 
by her intercession, they be granted the 
grace and the strength to survive with un- 
daunted faith their present oppression as 
they have so many times in the past, we pray 
to the Lord”. 

The Church in our Diocese owes much to 
Polish immigrants who in large numbers 
come here to escape oppression of one kind 
or another in the homeland they loved. 
Msgr. John K. Sharp in his very readable 
and rewarding “History of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn 1853-1953” recalled their arrival on 
our shores: 

“From 1851 to 1890 over 500,000 Poles, with 
a background of religious and political re- 
pression and persecution ... came to the 
United States. Prussian Poland furnished 
the majority of these immigrants until 1890, 
when Poles from Russia began surpassing 
them in number. By 1870 they had become 
noticeable in Brooklyn and Greenpoint. 
Most of them had been farmers but in 
America they became industrial workers.” 

With their strong faith, tempered by ad- 
versity, and their high sense of Christian 
morality, fortified with the elements of hero- 
ism and sacrifice, the Polish settlers in our 
midst made their special and considerable 
contribution to the formation of a great 
American diocese, 

In thankful recognition of what these 
newcomers of a not too distant yesterday 
have done for the Diocese of Brooklyn, we 
hail the flourishing Polish parishes in Kings 
and Queens Counties. We think too of the 
many vocations of the priesthood and to the 
religious life with which the families of those 
parishes have enriched this Diocese’s nu- 
merous apostolates. 

On a local, national and international level, 
Polish history reveals an exemplary truth. 
A thousand years of Polish Christianity have 
blessed the Church and the world with a peo- 
ple unsurpassed in that best of twin al- 
legiances: devotion to the City of God and 
devotion to the City of Man. 

We are honored to join with our Arch- 
bishop in celebrating with gratitude the Po- 
lish people’s abiding service to Church and 
State. Together with him we mourn the 
suffering now being endured by Poles in their 
home country. We are with them in praying 
for an early deliverance from the evil forces 
that oppress them. 

Our prayer for them and our acclaim of 
them is one and the same: Long live that 
noble land of Christ’s heroes and heroines! 
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DEDUCTIBILITY OF TEACHERS’ 
EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WHITE] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege for me today to join other 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in sponsoring legislation to in- 
sure the tax deductibility of educational 
expenses and certain travel incurred by 
members of the teaching profession. 

For teachers the expense incurred in 
going to college is an ordinary, neces- 
sary and customary business expense, 
and, therefore, should be deductible for 
Federal income tax purposes. 

Since the issuance of the present In- 
ternal Revenue Service ruling that such 
educational expenses are deductible, the 
allowance of such deductible items has 
been varied throughout the country, and 
in some instances teachers have experi- 
enced difficulty in deducting such neces- 
sary business expenses. On July 8, 1966, 
the IRS published proposed regulations 
on the deductibility of educational ex- 
penses. The proposed regulations, if 
made final, would make most teachers’ 
educational expenses nondeductible. 

Teachers in the United States today 
are of a necessary and commendable 
high quality. It is a requirement today 
for maintaining high quality teachers 
in our schools for members of the pro- 
fession to return to college for addi- 
tional training. 

Our teachers are keeping abreast of 
developments in teaching techniques and 
sharing in the new stores of information 
rapidly becoming available, by returning 
to colleges and universities after meeting 
minimum requirements for the job. I 
believe it is fine commentary on Ameri- 
can teachers that continued education 
is a professional requirement. It is such 
a requirement, and, therefore, a bona fide 
deductible item and one to be encouraged. 

It is well to bear in mind in this con- 
nection the shortage of teachers in the 
United States today. As members of the 
Congress we must assure members of this 
profession, at the very least, the deduct- 
ibility of a legitimate business expense, 
a right to which members of other pro- 
fessions are entitled. 

My legislation will write into law the 
present IRS regulations regarding edu- 
cational expenses, and negate the pro- 
posed regulations. My legislation will 
clarify this issue of tax policy and guar- 
antee to teachers the income tax treat- 
ment that is reasonable and equitable. 
Under this legislation a taxpayer who is 
a teacher during the taxable year or who 
was a teacher during any of the 4 pre- 
ceding taxable years will be allowed to 
deduct from his gross income the ex- 
penses incurred in pursuing courses for 
academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education and certain 
travel expenses relating to this education. 

The excellence of education and 
America’s teachers is at the very heart 
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of our advancement. The accomplish- 
ments of the 89th Congress have been 
notable in the field of education. The 
swift enactment of this legislation will be 
in accord with this wise educational pol- 
icy and to the credit of the 89th Congress, 


BUSINESSMEN SHOULD WAGE PRI- 
VATE WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. McFALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as we take up this week the leg- 
islation that would extend the war on 
poverty, I think it highly appropriate to 
call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article by Mr. J. C. Murray, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Greater Trenton Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Murray’s article, 
which appeared in the September issue 
of the chamber’s magazine, is entitled 
“Businessmen Should Wage Private War 
on Poverty.” 

Mr. Speaker. I can think of no action 
which could be more beneficial to the 
goals we are seeking than to have our 
business community enlist in the war on 
poverty. While government can do 
much to help provide opportunity to 
those who need it, I am convinced that 
our efforts will come to naught if the pri- 
vate sector of our economy does not en- 
list in this effort. Happily, the cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the coun- 
try are coming to realize they have a 
role to play, and Iam enormously pleased 
that Mr. Murray has enlisted the Tren- 
8 Chamber of Commerce in this ef- 

ort. 

Mr. Murray's article is as follows: 
BUSINESSMEN SHOULD WAGE PRIVATE WAR ON 
POVERTY 
(By J. C. Murray, Jr., president, Greater 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce) 

If you are wondering where the war on 
poverty is going to lead, you are not alone. 
Businessmen throughout the country are 
getting restless with what they see and hear. 
Some of these men have rolled up their 
sleeves and waded into battle. 

What do these front line veterans say? 
Their report is clear, “It is imperative” they 
say, “that business leaders throughout the 
country become more involved on solving the 
nation’s social problems.” 

This conclusion will not really surprise 
most of us. We have known, as the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has said, that supplying 
money and criticism is not enough. 

It is probable that most businessmen feel 
they are already carrying a heavy load. But 
if we are needed, what does getting more 
involved mean? And what are the stakes we 
are playing for? 

Getting more involved means getting in- 
terested. It means “applying to social prob- 
lems the same analytical treatment we give 
business problems”. It means devoting a 
larger proportion of our available time to 
the top social problems of our community. 
It means truly seeing these needs, not being 
superficially aware of them. 

Businessmen and others who have looked 
into the antipoverty programs and other 
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welfare programs find them tending toward 
habit forming dependence on government. 
Some are ineffective and some overly costly. 
If we are interested in individual freedom 
and private initiative, we must shape the 
proper solution. We are needed to encourage 
policies which promote economic growth 
“the greatest force in the fight against 
poverty.” 

What have some businessmen done in this 
field? The President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has pointed 
out three examples. (1) one Chamber of 
Commerce has started its own private job 
training and employment program. (2) in 
another city, several local businesses en- 
courage high school dropouts to continue 
their education and also place them in jobs 
at the same time. (3) one business which 
manufactures building supply materials is 
experimenting with rehabilitation of slum 
housing. They are looking for ways to make 
this method profitable for private investors 
through improved materials, techniques and 
other economies. Throughout the country 
your fellow businessmen are applying their 
training and experience to the difficult social 
needs. 

What are the stakes on this battle for im- 
proved welfare of the people of our nation? 
They are the highest of stakes, the familiar 
ones, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. We are once again being tested to de- 
termine whether as a society we possess a 
sufficient sense of individual responsibility 
to be free, or whether we will defer to an all- 
powerful government. Some of our fellow 
businessmen have said “It is imperative that 
business leaders throughout the country be- 
come more involved in solving the nation’s 
problems.” What is your answer? 


WASHINGTON’S STREET LIGHTING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FarnsLey] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the RECORD an 
article by Leonard Downie, Jr., that ap- 
peared in the September 20, 1966, issue of 
The Washington Post on Washington’s 
street lighting program. 

HISTORIC GLOBES BELOVED By MANY—RELIGHT- 
ING NEARING COMPLETION, BUT NOSTALGIA 
FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PERIOD LAMPS 
May HINDER PROGRESS 

(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

Washington’s highway officials are nearly 
finished with an eight-year, $10 million effort 
to relight Washington’s streets, but they still 
are not sure if they will be able to eliminate 
darkness in the middle of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 

Since 1962, the District Highway Depart- 
ment has replaced more than 40,000 street 
lights in Washington. Most of the North- 


east and Southeast quadrants of the city 
have been relit. Work is now progressing in 
the Northwest. 

But lighting experts fear that nostalgia 
over the old “Washington globe” lights still 
standing in Georgetown and the Capitol Hill 
and monument areas downtown will block 
efforts to improve lighting in those areas. 

The specially designed, egg-shaped Wash- 
ington globe, standing atop its fluted post, 
became the street light standard for the Cap- 
ital City in 1923. 
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Lighting experts have since criticized it as 
a dangerously inefficient light source which 
leaves huge gaps of total darkness on the 
street and sidewalk midway between two 
lightposts; throws as much light into the sky 
as onto the ground, and creates a dangerous 
glare for drivers looking into it from the 
surrounding darkness. 

“When you drive down the middle of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, for instance,” one 
critic said, you're in total darkness.“ 

But when the city got the money in 1962 
to begin replacing all the old globes with 
mercury vapor lights hung high over the 
street on slim pendant poles, a flood of pro- 
tests engulfed the Highway Department. 

The Fine Arts Commission didn’t want the 
Washington globes replaced by “goosenecks” 
on monument streets like Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. Residents of Georgetown, the Capitol 
Hill restoration area and other residential 
neighborhoods objected both to the new 
light’s design and the bright light that 
shined into some of their second-story bed- 
rooms. 

At one point, the Highway Department 
decided to go ahead with the installation of 
mercury vapor lamps only on freeways and 
heavily traveled commercial streets. The 
Washington globes, with brighter bulbs in- 
side and on top of slightly taller poles, would 
remain everywhere else. 

Then came protests from lighting engineers 
that the old lights would leave the streets 
havens for nighttime traffic accidents and 
street crimes. 

The Highway Department compromised 
and installing higher-powered incan- 
descent lights (not mercury vapor) on ex- 
isting wooden utility poles in most resi- 
dential areas. They brought the brightness 
of lights on those streets up to recommended 
standards. 

Then along came Rep. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 
(D-Ky.), a freshman Congressman and 
former Mayor of Louisville who has devoted 
much of his career to the cause of good street 
lighting to cut crime and traffic accidents. 

He told the Highway Department that it 
ought to be lighting up the city’s alleys, too, 
Now, they are being relit with the brighter 
incadescent lamps on wooden poles. 

By 1968, the Highway Department expects 
to have the job finished everywhere but in 
Georgetown, the Capitol Hill area and the 
monument streets, where the Washington 
globes remain. 

Perhaps significantly, night street crimes 
have been on a sharp upswing recently in the 
Georgetown and Capitol Hill areas. 

Rep. Farnstey has collected statistics 
showing that relighting campaigns in sec- 
tions of Chicago, Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas 
City and New York City resulted in sharp re- 
ductions of nighttime traffic fatalities and 
street crimes. 

Daniel J. Hanson, deputy director of Wash- 
ington's Highway Department, says highway 
Officials are trying to satisfy those objecting 
to replacing the Washington globes on es- 
thetic grounds by experimenting with mer- 
cury vapor lamps on top of the old fluted 
poles. 

The mercury lamps don’t work too well in 
the old globes, so the Highway Department 
is trying several other fixture designs intend- 
ed to go well with Federal-period townhouses 
in Georgetown and classical revival Govern- 
ment buildings. Many of these experimental 
lights line 12th Street ne., just north of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. 


THE COPYRIGHT LAW REVISION 
BILL, H.R. 4347—THE FIRST MAJOR 
REVISION IN OVER 57 YEARS 
Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Wisconsin [Mr. KasTENMEIER] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KAS . Mr. Speaker, 
this morning the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary began consideration of an 
amended version of H.R. 4347, for the 
general revision of the copyright law. 
This law has not been revised since 1909. 
Meanwhile, major changes in technology 
have rendered an overhauling of the 
statute more than overdue. 

The committee’s deliberations follow a 
unanimous recommendation of Subcom- 
mittee No. 3, the Copyright Subcommit- 
tee, on September 21, 1966. It marks the 
culmination of 2 years of concentrated 
work on the subcommittee’s part. In the 
first session, the subcommittee held 22 
days of public hearings on the measure, 
receiving testimony from more than 150 
witnesses. In the present session, it de- 
voted 51 executive sessions to study of 
the legislation. We have striven to pro- 
duce a bill that will effectively and fairly 
accommodate conflicting interests, that 
will encourage authorship and still be 
fair to users of copyrighted works. 

The subcommittee deeply appreciates 
the tireless and devoted cooperation and 
assistance rendered it by the Register of 
Copyrights, the Honorable Abraham L. 
Kaminstein, and his staff, notably 
George D. Cary, Deputy Register, Abe A. 
Goldman, General Counsel, and Barbara 
Ringer, Assistant Register. 

I, personally, wish also to thank my 
colleague from Virginia, Mr. Porr, and 
all my other subcommittee colleagues 
for their scholarly and patient nonpar- 
tisan labors in mastering this complex 
and important legislation and bringing 
the subcommittee’s task to fruition. 

Because of the wide interest in the 
revision project and the fact that several 
days may well elapse before the amended 
bill and committee report are generally 
available, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
summary of the principal provisions of 
H.R. 4347 as amended by the subcom- 
mittee, as follows: 

H.R. 4347, as AMENDED, SUMMARY OF 
PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 
CHAPTER 1: SUBJECT MATTER AND SCOPE OF 
COPYRIGHT 
Section 101: Definitions 

The significant definitions in section 101 
will be mentioned or summarized in connec- 
tion with the provisions to which they are 
most relevant. 

Section 102: Subject matter in general 
Requirements of Copyrightability 

The basic subject matter of copyright is 
specified as “original works of authorship” 
that have been fixed“ in a “tangible medium 
of expression.” Under the definition in sec- 
tion 101, a work is “fixed” if its embodiment 
in a physical object is “permanent or stable” 
rather than “transitory,” but the form of 
fixation is immaterial as long as the work is 
capable of being perceived directly or made 
perceptible through any existing or future 
machine or device. 

Categories of Copyrightable Works 


Section 102 specifies seven categories of 
copyrightable works, but the list is “illus- 
trative and not limitative.” The enumera- 
tion includes all classes of works that are 
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copyrightable under existing law and adds a 
new category of “sound recordings.” Pan- 
tomimes and choreographic works” are linked 
together as a new category; “motion pictures 
and other audiovisual works“ are specifically 
designated as a separate category. 

Section 103: Compilations and derivative 

works 

Section 103 makes clear that compilations 
and derivative works, which are works em- 
ploying pre-existing material or data, are 
fully subject to the basic standards of copy- 
rightability, and defines the interrelationship 
between protection of pre-existing and of 
new“ material in a particular work. 

Section 104: National origin 

Copyright protection for unpublished 
works would be granted by section 104, as is 
now the case under the common law, with- 
out regard to the author’s domicile or na- 
tionality. Like the present statute, the bill 
would protect published works of foreign 
origin only if the country of origin were 
covered by a treaty or a Presidential procla- 
mation; the President would be authorized 
to issue a proclamation if he finds that the 
country it covers extends protection to U.S, 
works and to its own works “on substan- 
tially the same basis.” 


Section 105: United States Government 
works 

The present prohibition against copy- 
right In Government publications is retained 
and expanded to cover any published or un- 
published “work of the United States Gov- 
ernment”; the term is defined as “a work 
prepared by an officer or employee of the 
United States Government as part of his offi- 
cial duties.” The provision would not pro- 
hibit copyright from being secured in works 
prepared independently under a Government 
contract or grant, but without exception 
would forbid copyright in any “work of the 
United States Government.” 


Section 106: General scope of exclusive 
rights 


Under the general approach of the bill, 
section 106 sets out the exclusive rights of 
the copyright owner in broad terms, and 
sections 107 through 116 specify various lim- 
itations and qualifications applicable to par- 
ticular situations and particular kinds of 
works. The five basic rights made exclusive 
under a copyright are: (1) the right to re- 
produce the work in copies or phonorecords; 
(2) the right to prepare derivative works 
based on the copyrighted work; (3) the right 
to distribute copies or phonorecords of the 
work to the public; (4) the right to perform 
the work publicly; and (5) the right to dis- 
play the work publicly. The concept of 
“public” performance or display is defined 
to include activities at places open to the 
public and where “a substantial number of 
persons outside of a normal circle of a fam- 
ily and its social acquaintances is gathered.” 
The concept also includes transmissions of 
performances and displays to members of 
the public. 

Section 107: Fair use 

Section 107 recognizes the present judicial 
doctrine of fair use and restates it in a way 
that offers guidance to users in determining 
when the principles of the doctrine apply, 
but without changing its scope. (See also 
section 504(c) (2) regarding innocent teach- 
ers as o what constitutes a “fair use.“) 

Section 108: Reproduction of works in 

archival collections 

Nonprofit institutions having archival 
custody over manuscripts or similar collec- 
tions of unpublished works of scholarly value 
are given the privilege of making facsimile 
reproductions of works in their collections, 
as long as the reproduction is not done for 
profit and is “for purposes of preservation 
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and security, or for deposit for research use” 
in another institution of the same type. 


Section 109: Effect of transfer of particular 
copy or phonorecord ; 

Section 109 restates and confirms the prin- 
ciple that, where the copyright owner has 
transferred ownership of a particuliar copy 
or phonorecord of his work, the person who 
becomes the owner is entitled to dispose of 
the copy or phonorecord by sale, rental, or 
any other means. This principle does not 
apply where a person has acquired possession 
under a rental or loan arrangement, without 
obtaining ownership of the object. Under 
section 109(b), the owner of a copy would be 
able to display it publicly “to viewers present 
at the place where the copy is located,” as 
long as he does not project more than one 
image at a time or transmit images by tele- 
vision or similar devices. 


Section 110: Exemption of certain perform- 
ances and displays 
Face-to-face Teaching Activities 

Clause (1) of section 110 extends to all 
types of works, and exempts from copyright 
control their performance or display by in- 
structors or pupils in the course of face-to- 
face teaching activities of a nonprofit educa- 
tional institution,” where the activities take 
place “in a classroom or similar place de- 
voted to instruction.” A special exception 
to this privilege is made for motion pictures 
or other audiovisual works in certain cases 
where the copy used for the performance was 
not lawfully made. 

Instructional Broadcasting 

Under the limited conditions specified in 
section 110(2), certain instructional trans- 
missions would be exempted from copyright 
liability. The exemption would apply only 
to transmissions made “by a governmental 
body or other nonprofit organization,” and 
would cover displays of any type of work and 
performances of nondramatic literary or 
musical works (not including motion pic- 
tures and other audiovisual works). The 
performance or display must be “a regular 
part of the systematic instructional activities 
of a governmental body or a nonprofit 
educational institution.” The transmission 
must not cover a radius of more than 100 
miles, thus excluding from the exemption 
simultaneous satellite or nationwide net- 
work transmissions, and its time and content 
must be controlled by the transmitting 
organization, thus excluding transmissions of 
intructional materia! to individual users by 
means of computers and the like. The 
transmission must be intended primarily for 
reception: (1) in classrooms or similar 
places; or (2) by “persons to whom the 
transmission is directed because their dis- 
abilities or other special circumstances pre- 
vent their attendance in classrooms”; or (3) 
by “officers or employees of governmental 
bodies as a part of their official duties or 
employment.” 

Religious Services 

The exemption in clause (3) of section 110 
covers performances of a nondramatic 
literary or musical work “or of a dramatico- 
musical work of a religious nature,” and 
displays of works of all kinds, “in the course 
of services at a place of worship or other 
religious assembly.” 

Certain Other Nonprofit Performances 

Section 110(4) exempts the performance 
of a nondramatic literary or musical work, 
“otherwise than in a transmission to the 
public,” where there is no profit motive and 
no “payment of any fee or other compensa- 
tion for the performance to any of its per- 
formers, promoters, or organizers,” if either 
of two conditions is met: (1) no direct or in- 
direct admission charge is made, or (2) the 
net proceeds are “used exclusively for educa- 
tional, religious, or charitable purposes and 
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not for private financial gain.” In the second 
situation, however, the coypyright owner 
would be entitled to forbid fund-raising per- 
formances for purposes to which he objects 
by giving notice at least seven days before the 
performance. 


Mere Reception in Public 


Under section 110(5) there would be no 
copyright liability for merely turning on 
an radio or television receiver in 
a public place. 


Section 111: Secondary transmissions, in- 
__ chiding community antenna television 


General Purpose of the Section 


Section 111 sets out various limitations on 
the exclusive rights of the copyright owner 
with respect to secondary transmissions of 
his works to the public. Secondary trans- 
missions covered by the section include the 
operations of community antenna systems, 
nonprofit boosters and translators, passive 
common carriers, and relays to hotel rooms 
and the like. 


General Exemptions 


The following secondary transmissions are 
exempted from copyright liability under 
section 111(a): (1) mere relays to the pri- 
vate rooms of hotels and the like, unless 
there is a direct charge for the retransmis- 
sion; (2) secondary transmissions of in- 
structional broadcasts exempted under sec- 
tion 110(2); (8) secondary transmissions by 
common carriers who have no control over 
program content or selection of the recip- 
ients of the secondary transmission, and 
who merely provide communications chan- 
nels for the use of others. 


Nonprofit Secondary Transmissions 


Wholly noncommercial secondary trans- 
missions by governmental bodies or other 
nonprofit organizations (boosters, transla- 
tors, cooperatives, etc.) would be exempt un- 
less the secondary transmitter also engages 
in one of the activities covered by section 
111(b). 

Exemption of Secondary Transmissions 
Solely Within Primary Transmitter’s 
Normal Area 
Where a secondary transmitter does not 

operate beyond the area normally encom- 

passed by the primary transmitter, he is 
exempt from copyright lability unless he 
engages in one of the activities covered by 

subsections (b) or (c) of section 111. 

Secondary Transmission Fully Actionable 

Except for the relays to hotel rooms, in- 
structional retransmissions, and passive 
common carrier activities covered by sub- 
section (a), a secondary transmitter is fully 
Mable if he does any of the following: (1) 
alters program content; (2) originates pro- 
grams (with some limited exceptions); (3) 
charges for particular transmissions; (4) 
picks up primary transmissions not intended 
for reception by the public at large; (5) 
operates outside the primary transmitter’s 
normal area and has not recorded his iden- 
tity in the Copyright Office; (6) operates 
outside the primary transmitter’s normal 
area and within an area adequately served 
by other primary transmitters; or (7) 
operates in any area normally encompassed 
by one or more transmitting facilities other 
than the primary transmitter, if he has re- 
ceived notice that one of them has already 
acquired the exclusive right to transmit the 
copyrighted work in that area. 

Limited Liability for Certain Secondary 

‘Transmissions 

Unless section 111(b) is applicable, liabil- 
ity for certain secondary transmissions 
would be limited to recovery of a reasonable 
license fee; this would generally be true 
where the secondary transmittter is not op- 
erating in an adequately served area and has 
not received notice of an exclusive license. 
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Where the court finds the infringer failed to 
accept a reasonable Offer, recovery of a rea- 
sonable license fee may be increased up to 
three times (and in no case to less than 
$250); and where it finds that the copyright 
owner failed to accept a reasonable offer, it 
may withhold monetary recovery and award 
costs and attorney’s fees to the infringer. 
Section 112: Ephemeral recordings 

Section 112 of the bill, unlike the present 
law, recognizes the right of a transmitting 
organization to make “ephemeral recordings” 
of works (other than motion pictures and 
other audiovisual works) that it is entitled 
to transmit to the public. Under subsection 
(a), an organization that has acquired the 
right to transmit the work (or that is free 
to transmit it under section 114) may make 
& single copy or phonorecord of a particular 
program embodying a performance or dis- 
play of the work if it is used solely for the 
organization’s own transmissions within its 
own area and after six months is destroyed 
or preserved solely for archival purposes. 
Section 112(b) deals with the special situa- 
tion of nonprofit organizations that are free 
to transmit a work under the instructional 
broadcasting exemption of section 110(2); 
it would allow reproductions of two copies 
or phonorecords under certain conditions 
and would extend the period of use to one 
year. A work that came into being as the 
result of an ephemeral recording could not 
be copyrighted without the consent of the 
owners of copyright in the pre-existing works 
employed in it. 


Section 113: Reproduction of pictorial, 
graphic, or sculptural works in useful 
articles 


Section 113 is intended to make clear that 
nothing in the bill changes the present law, 
as expressed in the court decisions, concern- 
ing: (1) the copyright status of a work that 
is employed as the design of a useful article, 
or (2) the rights of a copyright owner in a 
“pictorial, graphic, or sculptural work that 
portrays a useful article as such” with re- 
spect to “the making, distribution, or exhi- 
bition of the useful article so portrayed.” 


Section 114: Sound recordings 


Under the bill, as provided by section 106 
and in more detail by section 114, sound re- 
cordings would be recognized as copyright- 
able works in themselves, and would be pro- 
tected against unauthorized duplication and 
the distribution of phonorecords duplicated 
without authority. However, the owner of 
copyright in a sound recording would not be 
given an exclusive right of public perform- 
arce, nor would he have rights against some- 
one who merely imitates his recording 
without capturing the same sounds. 


Section 115; Compulsory license for 
phonorecords 

The essential features of the present com- 
pulsory license for the making and distribu- 
tion of phonorecords of copyrighted musical 
works have been retained in section 115, but 
with a number of modifications and clarifica- 
tions. The present statutory royalty for 
each composition recorded under a compul- 
sory license would be raised to a rate of two 
and one-half cents per phonorecord, or one- 
half cent per minute of playing time on each 
phonorecord, whichever is larger. The bill 
also provides that the failure to obtain 
either a compulsory or a negotiated license, 
or a default in payments under a compulsory 
license, would make the user fully liable as 
an infringer. 
Section 116: Performances on coin-operated 

phonorecord players 

Instead of the outright exemption of the 
present law and the proposals to impose full 
liability on “jukebox” performances con- 
sidered earlier, the bill in section 116 adopts 
a system of compulsory licensing for public 
performances by means of coin-operated 
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phonorecord players. In general, a jukebox 
operator who has not negotiated licenses 
with the owners of copyright (or their 
agents) in the compositions publicly per- 
formed on his machines could obtain a com- 
pulsory license by: (1) recording the phono- 
record player in the Copyright Office at speci- 
fied intervals; (2) posting a certificate of the 
record on the box; (3) filing a statement in 
the Copyright Office listing the songs per- 
formed during the preceding year that were 
not covered by a negotiated license; and (4) 
making quarterly statements of account and 
royalty payments to copyright owners who 
are identified on phonorecords performed 
without a negotiated license. Special pro- 
visions are made to require a copyright owner 
to claim payment when he was not identified 
on the phonorecords used, and there are also 
provisions making noncomplying operators 
fully liable for copyright infringement. The 
royalty rate established by section 116(c) (2) 
is payable for each quarter during any part 
of which the song is available in the phono- 
record player, and is either (1) three cents, 
or (2) a prorated amount of less than three 
cents, based on box capacity and the total 
number of songs available for performance 
during the quarter. 


CHAPTER 2: OWNERSHIP AND TRANSFER OF 
COPYRIGHT 
Section 201: Copyright ownership 
Initial ownership 


Section 201(a) restates the established 
principles that copyright ownership origi- 
nates in the author, and that the authors of 
a “joint work” are co-owners of the copy- 
right. Under section 101 a “joint work” is 
defined as “a work prepared by two or more 
authors with the intention that their con- 
tributions be merged into inseparable or 
interdependent parts of a unitary whole.” 


Works Made for Hire 


Subsection (b) retains the present prin- 
ciple governing works made for hire: that in 
such cases “the employer or other person 
for whom the work was prepared is con- 
sidered the author.” A “work made for hire” 
is defined in section 101 to include not only 
“a work prepared by an employee within the 
scope of his employment,” but also a group 
of special types of works that have been 
“specially ordered or commissioned” for cer- 
tain specified purposes, if there has been 
an express agreement to consider the work 
as one “made for hire.” 

Contributions to Collective Works 

Section 201(c) states explicitly that each 
individual contribution to a collective work 
such as an encyclopedia article or a story 
first published in a magazine, is considered 
a separate work in which copyright owner- 
ship “vests initially in the author.” Sub- 
section (c) also establishes a presumption 
that, in the absence of an express transfer, 
the author retains ownership of copyright 
in his contribution and the publisher ac- 
quires only certain publishing rights. 

Transfer and Divisibility of Copyright 

Copyright ownership is transferrable under 
the bill, as under the present statute, by any 
means of conveyance or by operation of law. 
Clause (2) of section 201(d) is intended to 
solve the problems that have arisen under 
existing law because of the theory that copy- 
right is indivisible; it provides that “any of 
the exclusive rights comprised in a copy- 
right, includng any subdivision of any of the 
rights specified by section 106, may be trans- 
ferred * * and owned separately.” 

Section 202: Distinction between ownership 
of copyrights and material object 

Section 202 makes clear a principle also 
stated in the present law: that ownership of 
a copyright, and ownership of a material 
object embodying a copyrighted work, are 
separate and independent, and that transfer 
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of one does not necessarily mean transfer of 
the other. The bill would reverse a pre- 
sumption, held to exist under common law, 
that an author or artist transfers his liter- 
ary property rights when he transfers owner- 
ship of his manuscript or work of art with- 
out reserving them. 


Section 203: Termination of transfers and 
licenses 


For works copyrighted after the effective 
date, the bill drops the renewal provision of 
the present statute under which, in certain 
circumstances, copyright ownership reverts 
to the author or other specified beneficiaries 
at the end of 28 years. Instead, section 203 
permits the termination of any grant made 
by an author, or by two or more authors of 
a joint work, after 35 years (or 40 years in 
some cases). Termination of a grant can be 
effected by majority action of the authors 
who signed it or of their interests; if an 
author is dead his right to terminate can be 
exercised by the action of a specified majority 
of his widow and children or grandchildren. 
Termination would require the serving of an 
advance notice on the grantee within speci- 
fied time limits. Grantees would be given 
the equivalent of a right of “first refusal,” 
and any grantee who has made a derivative 
work under his grant could continue to use 
it even after termination. 


Sections 204 and 205: Execution and recor- 
dation of transfers 

The bill would clarify and tighten the pro- 
visions of the present law dealing with the 
execution and recordation of transfers of 
copyright ownership. Registration and 
proper identification of the copyrighted work 
it covers would be conditions for according a 
recorded document constructive notice. 


CHAPTER 3: FEDERAL PRE-EMPTION AND DURA- 
TION OF COPYRIGHT 
Section 301: Single Federal system 

The present dual system of protection of 
works under State common law (or statute) 
before they are published, and under Federal 
statute after publication, is replaced by a 
single system of Federal statutory protec- 
tion for all published and unpublished 
works. Common law protection would con- 
tinue for works that are not fixed in any 
tangible form, but as soon as fixation takes 
place they are subject to exclusive Federal 
protection under the bill even though they 
are never published or registered. Under 
the definition of “fixed” in section 101, a 
copyrightable work that is being transmitted 
and fixed simultaneously is considered “fixed” 
at the moment of its transmission. 


Section 302: Duration of copyright in works 
created under new law 


The new law would change the present 
term of copyright (28 years from publication 
or registration, plus a renewal of 28 years) 
and, for works created after it comes into 
effect, would provide a basic term of the life 
of the author and 50 years after his death. 
As in most countries, “joint works” would be 
protected for fifty years from the death of 
the last surviving author. A term of 75 
years from publication, with a maximum 
limit of 100 years from creation, would gen- 
erally be provided for anonymous works, 
pseudonymous works, and works made for 
hire. Under section 302 the Copyright Office 
would maintain records of information con- 
cerning the dates when authors died, and a 
system of presumptions is established to 
cover situations where a user cannot deter- 
mine the date of a particular author's death. 


Section 303: Duration of copyright in pre- 
existing works under common law protec- 
tion 


Unpublished works under common law 
protection when the new law becomes effec- 
tive would be brought under statutory pro- 
tection and given the applicable statutory 
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term. To insure that a reasonable period of 
protection is given to all these works, and 
to induce their publication, the bill provides 
that in no case will their term expire before 
1992, and that, if published before then, the 
term in these works will extend at least to 
2017. 
Section 304: Subsisting copyrights 

Under section 304, copyrights subsisting in 
their first term when the new law takes 
effect would last for 28 years from the date 
they were secured, but could then be re- 
newed for a second term of 47 years. Sub- 
sisting renewal copyrights would automat- 
ically be extended, and would expire 75 years 
after first publication or registration. In 
both cases the bill contains provisions similar 
but not identical to those of section 203, 
permitting the termination of transfers and 
licenses under certain circumstances during 
the last 19 years of the extended copyright. 


CHAPTER 4: COPYRIGHT NOTICE, DEPOSIT, AND 
REGISTRATION 
Sections 401 and 402; General notice require- 
ments 

Sections 401 and 402 require that a pre- 
scribed notice of copyright appear on all 
visually-perceptible copies of copyrighted 
works, and on all phonorecords of sound 
recordings, whether published “in the United 
States or elsewhere.’ Unlike the present 
law, however, compliance with the notice 
requirements of the bill is not an absolute 
condition of copyright. 


Section 403: Contributions to collective 
works 


Section 403 is aimed at clarifying the sit- 
uation with respect to contributions pub- 
lished without a copyright notice in collec- 
tive works bearing a general notice of their 
own. A contribution may continue to bear 
its own notice but, except for independent 
advertisements, “a single notice applicable 
to the collective work as a whole” is gen- 
erally sufficient to cover the separate con- 
tributions it contains. 

Section 404: Effect of omission of notice 

Omission of copyright notice, whether de- 
liberate or inadvertent, would not invalidate 
a copyright if: (1) the omission was from 
a “relatively small number” of publicly dis- 
tributed copies or phonorecords, or (2) copy- 
right registration for the work is made before 
or within five years after the notice was 
omitted, and a reasonable effort has been 
made to correct it. In both cases section 
404 would shield an innocent infringer, who 
had been misled by the omission, from lia- 
bility for actual or statutory damages under 
certain circumstances. 


Section 405: Error in notice with respect to 
name or date 


Under section 405(a), the use of the wrong 
name in the copyright notice will not in- 
validate a copyright. Unless the error has 
been corrected in the records of the Copy- 
right Office, however, an innocent infringer 
who had been misled by the error and had 
acted under the supposed authority of the 
person named in the notice would have a 
complete defense. Under subsection (b), an 
antedated notice might shorten the term 
of protection but would not otherwise affect 
the validity of the copyright. Notices post- 
dated by more than one year and notices 
lacking in either a name or date are treated 
the same as cases where the notice has been 
omitted altogether. 


Section 406: Deposit for the Library of 
Congress 
The deposit of copies or phonorecords for 
the Library of Congress, and their deposit 
for registration of a claim to copyright, are 
closely related but separate under the bill. 
Under section 406 the right of the Library to 
obtain copies and phonorecords for its col- 
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lections would be preserved, but “this de- 
posit is not a condition of copyright protec- 
tion” and does not need to be coupled with 
copyright registration. The sanction for 
failure to comply with the deposit require- 
ments would be a fine rather than loss of 
copyright protection, and certain categories 
of material not needed or wanted by the 
Library could be exempted from the re- 
quirements, 


Sections 407, 408, 409: Copyright 
registration 


Registration, which would not be required 
as a basic condition of copyright protection 
unless the notice had been omitted under 
404, could be made at the same time as 
deposit for the Library, thus allowing a 
single deposit to serve both purposes. The 
Register of Copyrights is given authority to 
establish flexible deposit requirements to 
cover certain classes of material, thus en- 
abling him to accept optional forms of de- 
posit and the grouping of related works in 
special cases. Under section 409 the cer- 
tificate of registration would be “prima facie 
evidence of the validity of the copyright and 
of the facts stated in the certificate” if regis- 
tration is made before or within five years 
after first publication; otherwise the court 
may give it the evidentiary weight it con- 
siders appropriate, 


Sections 410 and 411: Effects of failure to 
register 

The present requirement that copyright 
registration precede the institution of a suit 
for copyright infringement is retained in 
section 410, but that section would also per- 
mit an applicant whose claim to copyright 
has been refused registration to maintain an 
infringement action if the Register of Copy- 
rights is notified and permitted to join the 
suit. Except for a grace period of three 
months after publication, section 411 would 
require a court to withhold any award of 
statutory damages or attorney's fees for in- 
fringements occurring before registration. 


CHAPTER 5: COPYRIGHT INFRINGEMENT AND 
REMEDIES 


Section 501: Parties to infringement suits 


Consistent with the principle of divisibility 
of copyright established in section 201(c), 
section 501(b) permits the “legal or beneficial 
owner of an exclusive right under a copy- 
right” to bring suit for infringement “of that 
particular right committed while he is the 
owner of it.” The subsection also contains 
provisions with respect to notice, joinder, or 
intervention of others who may have an in- 
terest in the copyright, aimed at protecting 
pore interests and avoiding a multiplicity of 

ts. 


Sections 502 through 508: Remedies for in- 
fringement 

Aside from damages and profits, the reme- 
dies for copyright infringement available 
under the present law are retained without 
substantial change in the bill. Under sec- 
tion 504, the copyright owner would be able 
to elect recovery of either his “actual dam- 
ages and any additional profits of the in- 
fringer,” or statutory damages. The bill 
would permit recovery of profits in addition 
to actual damages to the extent that they are 
“attributable to the infringement and are 
not taken into account in computing the 
actual damages.” The copyright owner could, 
at his option, recover statutory damages of 
not less than $250 or more than $10,000 for 
all of the “infringements involved in the 
action, with respect to any one work, for 
which any one infringer is liable individually, 
or for which any two or more infringers 
are liable jointly and severally.” The $10,- 
000 maximum could be increased to $20,000 in 
cases of willful infringement; the $250 mini- 
mum could be reduced to $100 where the in- 
fringer was entirely innocent, or could be 
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remitted altogether in the case of “an in- 
structor in a nonprofit institution” who in- 
fringed by reproducing copyrighted material 
for classroom use in the honest belief that 
what he was doing constituted a fair use. 


CHAPTER 6: MANUFACTURING REQUIREMENT AND 
IMPORTATION 


Section 601: Manufacture of certain copies 
in the United States 


General requirement 


The present law, which is subject to many 
exceptions and limitations, requires English- 
language books and periodicals to be manu- 
factured in the United States in order to be 
protected for the full copyright term. The 
works principally affected by this require- 
ment today are those by American authors. 
Section 601 retains a manufacturing require- 
ment, but with substantial changes that 
would narrow its scope and prevent it from 
causing technical forfeitures of protection. 

Scope of requirement 

In addition to narrowing the classes of 
works covered by the manufacturing require- 
ment, section 601 defines “manufacture in 
the United States” in such a way that the 
printing of copies in this country from im- 
ported “reproduction proofs” would be out- 
side its scope. The number of copies of a 
foreign edition that could be imported with- 
out violation of the requirement would be 
raised from 1,500 to 2,000. 


Enforcement 


Instead of the complete loss of protection 
that can result from violation of the manu- 
facturing clause today, section 601 provides 
for the possible loss of certain rights against 
infringers. 


Section 602: Infringing importation 


With certain exceptions, the unauthorized 
importation of “copies or phonorecords of a 
work that have been acquired abroad” is an 
infringement of copyright under section 
602(a). The limited exceptions apply to im- 
portation for governmental use, for use (not 
sale) by individuals, and for library or 
archival use; there are special restrictions 
with respect to audiovisual works. Although 
an unauthorized importer would be Hable 
for infringement whether the copies he was 
importing were piratical“ or were lawfully 
made, the Bureau of Customs would be au- 
thorized to exclude only “piratical’’ copies. 


Section 603: Enforcement of importation 
prohibitions 


The prohibitions against importation in 
sections 601 and 602 would be subject to 
enforcement under regulations by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Section 603(b) would permit establish- 
ment of a new procedure for dealing with 
articles alleged to be “piratical,” and sub- 
section (c) deals with the disposition of ex- 
cluded articles. 


CHAPTER 7: COPYRIGHT OFFICE 


Sections 701 through 708: Administrative 
provisions 


The provisions of Chapter 7, dealing with 
the administrative responsibilities of the 
Copyright Office, are generally restatements 
of provisions in the present statute. Section 
704 provides for unpublished deposits to be 
retained throughout the term of copyright 
and for published deposits to be retained as 
long as possible; a new procedure would per- 
mit applicants to request permanent reten- 
tion of their deposits. Continued publica- 
tion of catalogs of copyright registrations is 
required under section 707, but the Register 
of Copyrights is given more discretion to 
determine the form and frequency of publi- 
cation. The fee schedule in section 708 is 
consistent with the fees provided by Public 
Law 89-297, enacted by the present Congress 
and effective November 26, 1965. 
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CONGRESS INTENDED BANKS TO 
COME UNDER ANTITRUST LAWS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Annunzio] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
September issue of Banking magazine 
carries an article entitled “Congress, 
Justice—and Mergers.” The article 
contains a number of comments of sev- 
eral Congressmen contending that Con- 
gress, in passing the Bank Merger Act of 
1966, in some ways attempted to remove 
banks from coverage of the antitrust 
laws. 

Nothing could be further from the 
facts. The act clearly reasserts the in- 
tent of Congress that banks shall not be 
exempt from the application of the anti- 
trust laws. 

In order to set the record straight, I 
have written to the editor and publisher 
of Banking magazine, outlining the facts 
surrounding the Bank Merger Act of 
1966. Iam enclosing a copy of my letter 
which more vividly points out the fact 
that banks are indeed subject to anti- 
trust laws: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. September 27, 1966. 
Mr. WILLIAM P. BOGLE, 
Editor and Publisher, 
Banking, 
90 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear SIR: As a member of the Domestic Fi- 
nance Subcommittee of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, I was very much 
interested in the comments printed in the 
September 1966 issue of Banking on the Bank 
Merger Act. The Domestic Finance Sub- 
committee held eight weeks of hearings on 
the Bank Merger Act of 1966. I attended each 
and every session of the Subcommittee hear- 
ings and supported the legislation reported to 
the House by the full Committee. In the 
House, I supported the bill to final passage. 
I have set forth this detailed record of my 
participation and support of the Bank Merger 
Act of 1966 because I must respectfully dis- 
agree with the comments of my colleagues 
concerning the construction of that Act. 

The Act clearly reassert the intent of Con- 
gress that banks shall not be exempt from 
the application of the antitrust laws. For the 
first time the Act specifically requires the 
banking agencies to give paramount reliance 
on antitrust criterla in considering bank 
merger applications. For the first. time the 
Bank Merger Act of 1966 expressly declares 
that no bank merger may be approved by the 
banking agencies which violates Section 2 of 
the Sherman Act (the antimonopoly pro- 
vision), If this standard had been applicable 
prior to the merger in the Lexington case, 
the banking agency involved would have had 
to deny the application, In my view, thisisa 
prime example of how the antitrust laws 
will apply to bank mergers “not only with 
equal, but more force than before.“ 

What the Congress did in enacting the 
Bank Merger Act of 1966 was to assume the 
responsibility for the confusion created by 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960. Under the 
earlier legislation, the banking agencies were 
authorized to apply one standard in their 
approval of bank mergers while the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice and 
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the courts were required to apply another 
standard. Because of this confusion, Con- 
gress provided an exemption for three bank 
mergers occurring before the Supreme Court 
had an opportunity to clarify the effect of 
the Bank Merger Act of 1960 on the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws to bank mergers. 
The exemption provided for those three bank 
mergers was provided, not because Congress 
sought to exempt banks from the applica- 
tion of the antitrust laws. That action was 
justified by a Congressional determination 
that the equities in those cases indicated 
that the mergers had taken place in good 
faith, the banks having had reasonable 
grounds to rely on the banking agencies to 
approve mergers under the Bank Merger Act 
of 1960. 

The principal purpose of the Bank Merger 
Act of 1966 was to provide for the banking 
agencies and the courts alike a single yard- 
stick for the evaluation of bank mergers. It 
re-enforced the application of the antitrust 
laws to such mergers by prohibiting agency 
approval of a merger which would result in 
monopoly. Furthermore, it prohibits those 
mergers which have a substantial anticom- 
petitive effect unless the proponents of the 
merger are able to establish that the con- 
venience and needs of the community for 
the merged institution clearly outweigh this 
anticompetitive effect. This provision does 
represent a slight modification of the abso- 
lute application of antitrust laws to bank 
mergers. However, it should be noted that 
the burden of persuasion is on the propo- 
nents of the merger, which burden must be 
demonstrated by the preponderance of the 
evidence. 

The Bank Merger Act of 1966 was a reaf- 
firmation by Congress of its intent to con- 
tinue the application of the antitrust laws 
to bank mergers. In so doing, Congress fur- 
ther reaffirmed its determination to preserve 
a competitive banking system for it must be 
remembered that antitrust exemption inevi- 
tably leads to total rate regulation. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK ANNUNZIO, 
Member of Congress. 


SUPPORT FOR A NUCLEAR NONPRO- 
LIFERATION TREATY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Epwarps] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to make clear my 
support of the statement issued by 290 
distinguished Americans who have 
formed the Educational Committee To 
Halt Atomic Weapons Spread and to ex- 
press my opposition to the remarks of my 
distinguished colleague Representative 
Finney, printed in the September 15 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, tak- 
ing issue with the committee’s statement. 
The committee, headed by Dr. Arthur 
Larson, director of the Rule of Law Re- 
search Center at Duke University, seeks 
to bring resolution to the major issue di- 
viding the United States and the Soviet 
Union in the quest for a nuclear nonpro- 
liferation treaty that would halt once 
and for all the spread of nuclear weapons 
throughout the world. 

There is perhaps no more compelling 
issue on mankind’s agenda than to 


shackle forever the destructive power of 
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the atom. The hope of a nuclear non- 

proliferation treaty is to put existing 

weaponry under effective control to pre- 
vent other nations from developing or 
obtaining these devices of disaster. 

Those who seek such a treaty see the 

possibility of a future in which small 

nations possessing such weapons could 
turn a minor border conflict into a major 
human disaster for all mankind. 

They see in this treaty also a second 
step, following upon the great nuclear 
test ban treaty agreed to while the late 
President Kennedy was still in office, to 
effectively gain international coopera- 
tion to end the fear of atomic weapons 
and their use. 

There is today one major outstanding 
issue preventing the accomplishment of 
such a treaty—the question of nuclear 
weapons sharing, specifically with West 
Germany. Until now the United States 
has insisted that any nonproliferation 
treaty must allow the United States to 
share its weaponry under a joint com- 
mand system with West Germany. 
Those who formed this distinguished 
committee of citizens point out quite 
rightly that this sharing is neither nec- 
essary nor desirable. They believe, as I 
do, that such sharing can only increase 
the Soviet fears of German militaristic 
renaissance. Such sharing also would 
deprive the United States of some meas- 
ure of its effective control of atomic 
weapons ever being used. 

Representative FINDLEY has argued 
that to deny Germany a share in the 
control of nuclear weapons for their self- 
defense and the defense of Europe would 
alienate the Germans and perhaps would 
make them seek to develop a weapons 
system of their own. 

At this point I would like to place in 
the Recorp an article by Anatole Shub, 
foreign correspondent of the Washing- 
ton Post, printed in the Sunday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1966, issue: 

GERMANS ARE LIBELED BY OFFICIAL MrTHS— 
LEGENDS ARE FOSTERED BY BONN—AND 
WASHINGTON—To BOLSTER POLICIES OF 
CONSERVATIVES 

(By Anatole Shub) 

The West German capital of Bonn sits 
across the misty Rhine from the Seven Hills 
in which the Siegfried legend—the most 
powerful of the German myths—is said to 
have taken place eons ago. 

In recent times, too, Bonn has been the 
source of potent mythology whose effects have 
not been limited to West Germany but have 
even crossed the Atlantic. Indeed, as the 
master mythmaker, Konrad Adenauer, used 
to play the game, the easiest way to per- 
suade his fellow Germans of anything was 
to have it labeled “Made in the United 
States.” 

To persuade the United States, Adenauer 
evoked a variety of specters. There were the 
neo-Nazis and nationalists waiting in the 
wings if he, the moderate, was not appeased. 
There were the secret: (because otherwise in- 
visible) proponents of a “new Rapallo,” a 
German-Russian alliance, who had to be 
fended off. 

There were the Communists, the neutral- 
ists and of course the Social Democrats— 
whom Adenauer was really worrying about. 
The Socialists were as anathema to Stalin as 
to Hitler, but Adenauer managed to get John 
Foster Dulles and others to help persuade 
the Germans that a vote for the Socialists 
would deliver the world to the Communists, 
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NEW MYTHMAKERS 


Adenauer is gone now, and a few of the 
old myths have worn thin enough for all to 
see through, but the mythmaking habit lives 
on in Bonn and in Washington. Franz-Josef 
Strauss and Gerhard Schroeder have in turn 
proven adept disciples of the old specter- 
raiser and willing collaborators have not been 
lacking in this Capital even after the depar- 
ture of the Dulles brothers. 

In fact, much of the nervousness in official 
Washington in connection with this week’s 
visit by Chancellor Erhard springs from a 
series of long-cherished myths which some 
people in the Administration have begun to 
question but others remain determined to de- 
fend. A few topical examples: 


A NUCLEAR PHOBIA 


Myth: “The Germans” want nuclear weap- 
ons, and if they don’t get them from us, they 
will turn elsewhere. 

Fact: Public opinion polls have shown con- 
sistently that the overwhelming majority of 
ordinary Germans want to stay as far away 
from atomic weapons as possible. Bonn po- 
litical leaders are so defensive on the subject 
that they rarely raise it in public; in Erhard’s 
successful campaign for re-election last year, 
he never once mentioned it on the hustings. 

The Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
who together form a majority in the current 
Bundestag (parliament), have formally urged 
Erhard to renounce all claims to possession 
or “co-possession” of nuclear hardware. 
Backbenchers in his own Christian Demo- 
cratic Union feel the same way. 

Neither Russia, Britain nor China has ever 
shown the slightest disposition toward abet- 
ting German nuclear ambitions. As for the 
French, Strauss did evoke some interest 
among Paris officials in the last days of the 
Fourth Republic but Gen. de Gaulle spiked 
the idea firmly upon his return to power. He 
has been urging the United States for eight 
years to return an equally flat no“ to Bonn's 
nuclear hints. In the atomic field, as in 
others, Bonn has nowhere else to go but 
Washington. 

“FEAR” IS POLITICAL 


Myth: An East-West treaty to ban the 
spread of atomic arms would cause a politi- 
cal explosion among “the Germans,” who are 
primarily worried about their security. 

Fact: Parliamentary debates and party 
congresses this year have shown that there 
is a clear majority in Bonn to ratify a non- 
proliferation treaty and no political party, 
including Erhard's CDU, has dared attack 
the nonproliferation idea openly. In private, 
Bonn government opposition is based less 
on fear of Soviet attack than on the fear that 
East Germany would sign the pact and thus 
upgrade its international status. 

A WELCOME PRUNING 

Myth: “The Germans” would be upset if 
the Western allies reduced the number of 
their troops in West Germany. 

Fact: Most ordinary Germans, especially 
those living near Allied garrisons and bases, 
probably would welcome a phasing out of the 
“occupation.” There would be a shock if 
everyone went home at once, but a partial 
cutback (say, by two American and one 
British divisions) would hardly cause a ripple 
among the general public unless Bonn of- 
ficials deliberately stirred up a storm. 

As for these officials, their resistance to 
Allied troop reductions is primarily politi- 
cal, on two counts: (1) any dramatization 
of the East-West detente weakens their 
“hard” posture toward Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Yugoslavia and other Eastern coun- 
tries, and (2) any easing of external tensions 
tends to help the Social Democrats as the 
party of domestic reform. 

PHANTOM EXPELLEES 

Myth: The Bonn government cannot ac- 

cept the present German frontiers and make 
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peace with Poland and Czechoslovakia be- 
cause of the “ten million” expellees who 
“control a fifth of the vote.” 

Fact: Of the original 9.6 million expellees, 
many have died, many were too young to 
remember the expulsion and most are 
thoroughly integrated into West German life. 
Separate expellee parties have failed dismally 
and the expellee lobbies that harass the dem- 
ocratic parties are frequently criticized as 
unrepresentative. 

More important, the expellee organizations 
are largely a creation of the Bonn govern- 
ment; they could scarcely exist without the 
massive official subsidies they receive. Their 
main function is to persuade the outside 
world that Bonn officials “cannot” do what 
they do not wish to do in the first place. 

THE EXTREMIST BOGEY 

Myth: The present Bonn government led 
by Erhard, Schroeder and Defense Minister 
Kai-Uwe von Hassel must be propped up by 
the United States because it is “moderate.” 
If it falls, “extremists,” “Gaullists” or “neo- 
nationalists” will take over, 

Fact: From the viewpoint of American 
efforts to relax tensions in Europe, the Er- 
hard team has been as hard to budge as 
Adenauer in his heyday. If it fails, the main 
political beneficiaries will indisputably be 
the Social Democrats, whose foreign policy 
hero is not Otto von Bismarck but John F. 
Kennedy and whose domestic program is 
indistinguishable from the Great Society, 

If the promotion of a stable democratic 
system in Germany remains one of the ob- 
jectives of American policy, most nonoffi- 
cial observers agree that a change of admin- 
istrations must come sooner or later. The 
present period is at least as propitious as 
any other because there is no external crisis, 
both major parties are responsible and the 
rising younger generation is clearly being 
alienated by the stodgy conservatives so long 
in power. 

The extent of youth’s alienation is shown 
not only by voting statistics (the SPD has a 
clear majority of under-45s) but by some 
rather disturbing polls. For example, nearly 
half the Germans under 25 would rather live 
in some other country; a full third would 
prefer to be in the United States. 


UNITY SECONDARY 


Myth: “The Germans” are determined to 
reunify a single nation-state within the 1937 
frontiers. 

Fact: This is certainly the position of cur- 
rent Bonn policy-makers, some of whom 
were also in government service in 1937. 
But for many others—including nearly ev- 
eryone under 35—the Eastern territories are 
lost irrevocably and “unity” in a single na- 
tion-state matters less than freedom and a 
decent life for the 17 million citizens of 
Communist East Germany. If that territory 
could become another Austria—free and 
open—most Germans on both banks of the 
Elbe would be satisfied. 

A LIBELOUS STEREOTYPE 

The underlying myth, therefore, is that 
“the Germans“! the stereotype conjured up 
by Bonn and Washington bureaucrats resist- 
ing a thaw in the cold war—bear any resem- 
blance to the real German people. 

In a way, the stereotype is a libel, for the 
59 million citizens of West Germany, by and 
large, are as interested in peace and pros- 
perity as any other people. Twenty-one 
years after the war, West Germany has grown 
up and can face the facts of life. The mys- 
tery is why the United States finds it so 
difficult to act accordingly. 


As can be seen from this article, the 
argument that Germany desires nuclear 
weapons or that they would seek to de- 
velop their own if they were not allowed 
a share is one of the great myths of our 
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time. It is clear that this “obstacle” to 
a nuclear nonproliferation is not an 
obstacle at all. 

In view of this there surely should be 
no objection to the report of the Educa- 
tional Committee To Halt Atomic Weap- 
ons Spread. It is my hope that the U.S. 
Government will redouble its efforts, re- 
move the remaining obstacle and allow 
us to push forward along the long and 
difficult road to the day when nuclear 
war will no longer be a threat to man- 
kind, 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to take this opportunity to express 
my support for H.R. 15111, the 1966 
amendments to the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. I urge the House of Representa- 
tives to take action on this proposal so 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
may proceed with the urgent business 
of waging the war on poverty. 

This legislation, as reported out of 
the Committee on Education and Labor, 
does not call for a great increase in ap- 
propriations. The total amount of money 
requested to support the nine programs 
throughout the country during fiscal year 
1967 is $1,750 million. This is only a 
modest increase over the $1% billion 
appropriated in fiscal 1966. The major 
purpose of the amendments is to con- 
tinue and expand the more successful 
programs, improve those which have not 
yet demonstrated their effectiveness, and 
initiate several new projects in answer to 
specific, pressing needs. 

H.R. 15111 provides for the expansion 
of three programs which have shown the 
greatest evidence of success—the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Headstart, and 
VISTA. The amendments ask for an 
authorization of $496 million for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, as compared 
with the $271 million obligated in fiscal 
year 1966. During fiscal year 1966, 528,- 
296 persons between the ages of 16 and 
21 were enrolled in 1,477 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects. Through this 
program these high school dropouts or 
potential dropouts have been given a 
second chance in life, a chance to con- 
tinue their education, to return to school 
or to obtain a job. The proposed amend- 
ments offer several improvements in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
Eligibility to enroll in the Corps would be 
extended beyond the present limits of 16 
to 21 years of age to students in the 9th 
through 12th grades. The program 
would also be expanded to allow profit- 
making organizations to participate. 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps would 
finance the training costs for youths em- 
ployed by such businesses and the em- 
ployer would pay the wages. Greater 
emphasis would be placed on locating 
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jobs which offer a chance for permanent 
careers to these young people, particu- 
larly those who will not return to school 
for future education. These improve- 
ments, along with the increased expendi- 
ture, will mean that the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps will be able to reach more 
young people and give them new hope 
for the future. 

We are all familiar with the outstand- 
ing accomplishments of the Headstart 
program over the last year and a half. 
This past summer 575,000 children were 
enrolled in preschool programs. But it is 
estimated that there are over 2 million 
children ages 3 to 5 who could benefit 
from Headstart programs. The proposed 
amendments ask that the funds for 
Headstart be increased from $180 million 
in fiscal 1966 to $352 million in fiscal 
year 1967. This will not only mean that 
the program can be extended to reach 
more children, but also that it can offer 
medical and dental diagnosis and care, 
in addition to educational service. More 
money will also enable more children to 
participate in year-round Headstart pro- 
grams. The record of Headstart more 
than justifies the expansion requested in 
this legislation. 

The third program to be enlarged 
under H.R. 15111 is VISTA, Volunteers 
in Service to America, whose appropria- 
tions would be doubled from $15 million 
for fiscal year 1966 to $31 million in fiscal 
year 1967. Currently 3,274 volunteers 
are in training and on the job, serving 
the Nation’s poor and disadvantaged at 
settlement houses, on Indian reserva- 
tions, in migrant worker camps, Appala- 
chian mountain hollows, and nighbor- 
hood centers in slum neighborhoods. 
The VISTA program has not only bene- 
fited those for whom the volunteers 
worked, but also has been a broadening 
educational experience for many who 
have wished to be of service to their 
country. 

I do not intend to mention all of the 
amendments proposed by this bill. They 
show evidence of much thoughtful con- 
sideration on the part of the committee 
responsible for this legislation. Some of 
the changes are for the purpose of tight- 
ening up the regulations in the Job Corps 
and the community action programs, 
Two new programs are proposed—the 
establishment of experimental projects 
related to the prevention and treatments 
of narcotic addicts, and a program of 
loans of up to $300 to be given to low- 
income families to meet emergency 
needs. 

Increased emphasis is being placed on 
job training for those formerly con- 
sidered unemployable. The program 
employing the chronically unemployed in 
beautification projects would be replaced 
by a more comprehensive work-training 
program for the hard-core unemployed, 
especially those over 45 and nonwhite, 
in which they would work in many areas 
of public service, including health, edu- 
cation, safety, welfare, and conservation 
activities. The work experience pro- 
grams under title V will be revised to 
provide greater coordination with the 
manpower and development training 
program and the State public employ- 
ment offices. This reorganization should 
mean that those persons eligible for this 
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program will be trained in a skill which 
is marketable and will be assisted in lo- 
cating permanent employment. 

Mr. Speaker, my examination of this 
bill has convinced me that its enactment 
is a necessity. The proposals are care- 
fully conceived and are designed to ex- 
pand successful programs and improve 
those which have received criticism. 
The additional emphasis on education 
and training should do much to over- 
come the inadequacies facing many of 
those who are poor. I urge favorable 
consideration and passage of this legis- 
lation. 

This program has been the target of 
criticism from its inception, but, like any 
other program of this magnitude, there 
will be some deficiencies in its overall op- 
eration. One would not tear down an 
entire house just because the builder 
erred in the placement of light switches 
or outlets, or his painter used the wrong 
color paint on some wall. The proper 
way would be to make corrections of 
oe errors to obtain an adequate prod- 
uct. 

We have embarked on a program 
which has, in many instances, proven 
successful. This legislation will permit 
us to continue it and make corrections 
where there have been deficiencies. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated before, I sup- 
port this program, and it is my hope that 
we will not spend the time and energy 
to tear it to shreds. I believe that the 
bill before us is good legislation and will, 
in time, remove much of the criticism 
leveled against it. 


HEADSTART FOR WHAT? 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
widespread waste and mismanagement 
which have characterized the adminis- 
tration of the antipoverty program have 
been a source of serious concern to many 
Members of this body, myself included. 
It has been pointed out on numerous oc- 
casions that the overwhelming evidence 
indicates that instead of easing the 
plight of the impoverished, the war on 
poverty has served largely to line the 
pockets of bureaucrats and purchase new 
power for unscrupulous politicians. 

Even more distressing is the fact that 
poverty funds have often been utilized 
by civil rights activists bent on inciting 
strife and civil disobedience. A well- 
documented article appearing in the 
September 26, 1966 edition of Bar- 
ron’s, a highly respected national pub- 
lication, outlines the significant relation- 
ship between one federally financed pov- 
erty project in Mississippi and the mili- 
tant black power movement. “The 
Story of the Child Development Group 
of Mississippi” is extremely timely this 
week when we are being asked to au- 
thorize $1.750 billion to continue the 
poverty program. 
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I hope my colleagues will closely scru- 
tinize this article since it dramatically 
points up the necessity of amending the 
present law to prevent any recurrence 
of such a scandalous situation. More- 
over, it confirms the view that poverty 
programs must be administered by re- 
sponsible local citizens rather than ir- 
responsible outside elements. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include 
the aforementioned article from Bar- 
ron’s, entitled “Headstart for What?” 
as part of my remarks: 

HEADSTART FOR WHAT? THE STORY OF THE 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT GROUP OF MISSISSIPPI 
(By Shirley Scheibla) 

“No part of the (anti-poverty) funds ap- 
propriated by this paragraph shall be avail- 
able for any grant until the (Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity) Director has determined 
that the grantee is qualified to administer 
the funds and programs involved in the pro- 
posed grant.”—1966 anti-poverty program 
appropriation bill. 

WaASHINGTON.—Like thousands of others 
throughout the U.S., a group of poor little 
children in Shubuta, Miss., have been at- 
tending Head Start classes under federal 
auspices to prepare them for entering ele- 
mentary school. They must have gotten a 
liberal education. For classes were held next 
door to, and run from the home of, a mili- 
tant civil rights leader, Mrs. Allie Jones, 
chairman of the operation. Other groups 
used the home, too, including one woman in 
residence there accused of transporting per- 
sons for the purpose of prostitution. Civil 
rights meetings were held and according to 
signed affidavits, breaches of peace occurred 
and murder was attempted on the premises. 

The Shubuta classes are just one example 
of scandalous Head Start operations, run 
with federal grants of $7 million, by the 
Child Development Group of Mississippi 
(CDMG), an unincorporated organization 
controlled by leftist militant civil rights 
workers, representing chiefly the Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Committee, the 
Congress of Racial Equality and others. 


INCITING TO RIOT 


SN, the Negro group which launched 
the cry, “black power,” is led by Stokeley 
Carmichael, who was recently arrested in 
Atlanta on charges of inciting to riot. Mr. 
Carmichael also has urged Negroes to refuse 
to serve in Vietnam. The National Director 
of CORE is Floyd McKissick, who declared on 
a television program last month: Non- 
violence is a thing of the past. Most black 
people will not agree to be non-violent.” 

Investigation just completed by the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the General Ac- 
counting Office, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and Sen. JoHN C. STENNIS (D, 
Miss.) reveal that funds given to CDGM 
have been used to finance civil rights vio- 
lence. Investigators have irrefutable evi- 
dence that those responsible for the Head 
Start program have paid money directly to 
SNCC, and that Head Start school rooms, 
kitchens, grounds and automobiles have been 
placed at the disposal of civil rights activi- 
ties. 

With its entire $7 million grant already 
spent, the Child Development group has 
made a request for $21 million to finance 
year-round operations. However, owing to 
the investigation, the Office of Opportunity 
has been asked to withhold further funds 
from CDGM. In the face of overwhelming 
evidence, the agency is expected momentarily 
to comply. 

CHECK TO SNCC 

Here is the almost incredible story. On 
May 18, 1965, OEO announced a grant of 
$1.4 million to Mary Holmes Junior College, 
West Point, Miss., for a Head Start program. 
In less than two weeks, the college gave at 
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least one check for $200 to SNCC. (A photo- 
stat of the cancelled check is in the files of 
Sen. STENNIS.) 

The college then contracted with CDGM to 
carry out the whole propram. Paul J. Cotter, 
investigator for the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, later testified that the college 
was used merely as a conduit for the federal 
Head Start grant. to avoid the possibili- 
ties of a governor’s veto.” (Section 209 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act says a gover- 
nor may not veto an OEO grant “to any in- 
stitution of higher education.“) 

Sargent Shriver, who heads the War on 
Poverty, insisted that there was nothing un- 
usual about finding a college to operate a 
Head Start program; OEO, he said, does so in 
many states. Mr. Shriver, however, failed to 
add that for the other Head Start programs, 
the National University Extension Associa- 
tion arranges one-week orientation courses 
for teachers. Mr. Shriver made an exception 
for CDGM and allowed it to give its own 
orientation courses. He also permitted the 
agency to select and train non-professional 
teachers from among the poor (in line, says 
OEO with the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which stresses maximum feasible participa- 
tion of the poor in the War on Poverty). 

The Group's Head Start program is unique 
in other respects, too. It doesn't come under 
the direction of local community action pro- 
grams. Moreover, Senator STENNIS has dis- 
covered that most of its Head Start areas are 
identical with SNCC’s organizing targets. 


MILITANT ARM 


CDGM began its statewide operations from 
its headquarters at Mount Beulah, a former 
Negro college at Edwards, Miss., which also 
happens to be the conference headquarters 
of the Delta Ministry, the militant Missis- 
sippi arm of the National Council of 
Churches. Perhaps the most outstanding 
member of the Delta Ministry is its associate 
director, the Reverend Warren McKenna. 
Herbert Philbrick, who was a Communist for 
the FBI, declared in Congressional testi- 
mony “When I was an active member of the 
Communist Party, I knew McKenna well as 
one of the leading collaborationists of and 
apologists for the Soviet Union. At one 
time we spoke together from the same plat- 
form at a Communist-sponsored youth rally.” 

Rev. McKenna also has been listed as a 
faculty member of the Samuel Adams School 
in Boston, the principal Communist Party 
training unit in New England. In 1957 in 
defiance of the U.S. State Department, he 
led a group of 41 young Americans into Red 
China. While there, he had his picture taken 
with Premier Chou En-lai. 

Dr. A. D. Beittel, Chairman of the Board 
of CDGM, is also a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Delta Ministry. 

The Reverend Arthur Thomas is a director 
of both the Delta Ministry and CDGM. Also 
on the CDGM board is Miss Thelma Barnes 
of the Greenville office of the Delta Ministry. 

Of the 30 people who organized CDGM, 21 
had militant civil rights backgrounds. Here 
are a few examples: Louis Grant, a field co- 
ordinator for CDGM, was a field organizer for 
SNCC and also a member of CORE in New 
York City. He was arrested on June 14, 1965, 
in connection with civil rights demonstra- 
tions in Jackson, Miss. 

Frank Smith, Coordinator of the CDGM 
Community Staff, also was arrested in Jack- 
son on the same date for the same reason. 
He is a member of both SNCC and CORE. 


LAUNCHED CORE CHAPTER 


Miss Jeanne Herron, Program Coordinator 
for CDGM, launched the CORE chapter in 
Philadelphia. John Harris, CDGM Field Co- 
ordinator, was a chapter chairman for 
SNCC and handled voter registration demon- 
strations. 

R. Hunter Morey, a member of the CDGM 
central staff, has a business card which iden- 
tifles him as a representative of both SNCC 
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and CDGM. In effect, he is the Mississippi 
director for SNCC. 

So much for who’s who in CDGM. Shortly 
after its inception, it was in so much trouble 
that the General Accounting Office, the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee and OEO itself 
started to investigate. They charged that 
$1,129 of federal money was used to pay ex- 
penses, fines and bail of Head Start employes. 
When Jeanne Herron and Robert Dodge dem- 
onstrated on the U.S. Capitol grounds on 
August 9, 1965, against U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam, they were employed by CDGM 
headquarters. 

Mr. Shriver finally got the CDGM to re- 
fund $373 to OEO, In the other cases, he 
said the Group wasn’t using federal money 
and that he could not control what Head 
Start employes did off duty. 

The books of CDGM proved to be in chaotic 
condition, once Congressional investigators 
obtained them. On this score they told the 
Committee: “CDGM books and records were 
removed surreptitiously from the Mount Beu- 
lah headquarters and taken to New York 
City by the accountants. It took three days 
to get the books back to Mississippi.” 

In all, the investigators questioned ex- 
penditures of $400,000. Here’s what Senator 
STENNIS told the Appropriations Committee: 
“Checks on federal funds (were) .. . issued 
to individuals in the amount of $100 each 
and charged to petty cash without support- 
ing vouchers. Some of these checks were 
issued to individuals who had been arrested 
in connection with marching protests in 
Jackson. Checks were issued to individual 
members of the central staff... for many 
hundreds of dollars without supporting re- 
ceipts ... Thousands of dollars had been 
spent for supplies and equipment, much of 
which is placed in churches and other private 
buildings without adequate inventory or 
other records, and recovery of this property 
is improbable if not impossible. 

FEE OVERSTATED 

Here are some excerpts from OEO's own 
Audit Findings and Recommendations: “The 
$30,710 fee paid to the Delta Ministry at 
Mount Beulah for feeding and housing 
CDGM employes during the week of teacher 
orientation ... appears to be overstated by 
approximately $21,000 . . . We found docu- 
mentary support for only 657 of the 831 per- 
sons who supposedly attended the confer- 

“We found no evidence to support CDGM’s 
non-federal share contribution of $180,568. 
(Federal law requires grantees to provide at 
least 10% of the cost of Head Start projects.) 
The approved budget indicates that the non- 
federal share will consist of volunteers’ serv- 
ices, donated equipment and facilities 

“Three thousand chairs... were pur- 
chased at a cost of about $6,500, although the 
grant conditions prohibit project funds from 
being expended for the purchase of furni- 
ture. . CDGM rents a fleet of about 12 
automobiles, However . . no procedures 
or controls were in existence to restriet the 
use of such vehicles to official business.“ 

Like the Committee investigators, OEO also 
questioned outlays totaling $400,000. Its 
Officials indicated they thought the matter 
should be cleared up before granting further 
funds. 

GREENVILLE “‘SQUAT-IN” 

Shortly thereafter, demonstrators broke 
into a locked empty building at the U.S. Air 
Force Base at Greenville, Miss., for a 29-hour 
“squat-in.” Their leader was the aforemen- 
tioned Rev. Thomas. At least three Missis- 
sippi newspapers quoted him as saying that 
one of the major purposes of the squat-in“ 
was to jar loose funds from OEO for the 
financing of CDGM. 

After the demonstrators refused to obey 
the U.S. Attorney General’s order to leave, the 
Air Force brought in air policemen from four 
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states to remove them. They had to carry 
out Rev. Thomas. 

Here's what the Delta Democrat-Times re- 
ported on February 2, 1966: “Rev. Art 
Thomas . . . observed that most news stories 
he had seen made a point of saying that the 
demonstrators kicked, screamed, cursed and 
bit the airmen who were under orders to re- 
move them from the building. Rev. Thomas 
said the demonstrators had considerable 
provocation for the cursing and abuse they 
heaped upon the airmen.” 

On the same date, the Commercial Appeal 
quoted Suffragan Episcopal Bishop Paul 
Moore, National Chairman of the Delta Min- 
istry, as saying that the decision to carry out 
the Greenville operation “was made during 
a conference last week-end at Mt. Beulah.” 


REUTHER SPEAKS OUT 


A few days later Walter Reuther spoke out. 
(Besides heading the United Auto Workers, 
he is Chairman of the Citizens Crusade 
Against Poverty, which achieved notoriety a 
couple of months later when it booed Sar- 
gent Shriver out of its meeting and staged 
a near- riot.) Said Mr. Reuther, “The poor of 
Mississippi need their faith in the federal 
government restored by immediate and vig- 
orous federal action . . Current delay in 
funding the pre-school program sponsored 
by the CDGM had produced great frustration 
and lack of faith in the intentions of the 
federal government. Poor children should 
not be made to pay the price of adminis- 
trative delay.” (Minutes of a CDGM board 
meeting on June 5, 1965, indicate that the 
CCAP had donated $4,000 to the Group.) 

When the Greenville operation failed to 
produce fresh federal funds for CDGM, the 
latter tried another tactic. It sent 48 of its 
Head Start students to Washington for three 
days. Accompanied by 25 teachers and par- 
ents and two nurses, they sang for members 
of Congress, toured the White House and 
presented a gift to Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson. 

Meanwhile, CDGM was negotiating with 
OEO. The former managed to get a refund 
of $4,223. While OEO auditors recommended 
that an additional $12,338 be recovered, at 
last report it had not been. 


“MERELY FORGIVEN” 


Negotiations continued, and OEO finally 
got the items in question down to $31,726. 
This, however, prompted Senator STENNIS 
to remark, ‘The unauthorized and questioned 
expenditures of $400,000 were neither recov- 
ered nor explained; they were merely for- 
given.” 

At OEO’s suggestion, CDGM agreed to put 
$35,000 in escrow, an amount they both 
deemed adequate to cover the questioned 
items. Subsequently, OEO gave the Group 
a grant of $5.6 million for 1966. 

Abuses, on a grander scale, continued. 
For three days in June 1966, about 200 par- 
ticipants in the so-called James Meredith 
march in Mississippi camped at and used 
the facilities of the Belzoni Head Start cen- 
ter. On June 24, the Reverend James F. Mc- 
Ree, Chairman of the Board of CDGM, fed 
several hundred Meredith marchers at the 
Canton Asbury Head Start center. 

Asked why black power signs were dis- 
played in its Head Start classrooms, CDGM 
declared, “Some buildings used by CDGM 
during the day serve as community centers 
which host a number of different activities 
during the evening. . . It would in no way 
refiect on CDGM for black power signs to 
be displayed in such a building in connec- 
tion with the other organizations in the 
community it serves.” 

Still without any public explanation is why 
CDGM wrote checks to “employees” who did 
not live in Mississippi. For instance, one 
for $101.29 and dated August 12, 1966, was 
made out to Willie Watley, whose reported 
address at the time was Chicago. 
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THREATEN BOYCOTT 


On July 22, 1966, a school day, the afore- 
mentioned Mrs. Allie Jones and three paid 
Head Start teachers visited at least two 
stores in Shubuta, Miss., during school hours 
to make demands not connected with Head 
Start classes. At both places the women 
presented a paper headed Shubuta Head 
Start Commitee which said, “We, the mem- 
bers of the Community Planning and Im- 
provement Committee . . make these de- 
mands...” They included colored employees 
in all business concerns, more jobs, new fac- 
tories and Negroes added to law enforcement 
agencies. They threatened to boycott Shu- 
buta merchants unless the demands were 
met within one week. They carried out this 
threat, and on August 6 and 20 demon- 
strated in front of Shubuta stores. 

Complaint affidavits signed by Shubuta 
citizens before the Mayor's Court of Shubuta 
testify that the following events took place 
at Mrs. Jones’ Home: 

April 7, 1966—John D. Smith, son-in-law 
of Mrs. Jones, disturbed the peace in the 
home. Joe Staten another son-in-law of 
Mrs. Jones, made threats with a shotgun in 
the yards of the home. g 

September 5, 1966— Rachel Smith (wife of 
John D. Smith and daughter of Mrs. Jones) 
“did unlawfully assault and attempt to take 
the life of John D. Smith with a 30-30 rifle.“ 

September 5, 1966—-Minnie Lee House, who 
makes her headquarters at the Jones home, 
unlawfully transported persons for the pur- 
pose of prostitution. 

As for the physical condition of the Jones 
home, the local bank appraises it at $1,000 
maximum, 

Here’s what Committee investigators found 
regarding other CDGM Head Start centers: 
“Several centers were little more than four 
room shacks with bath, accommodating 60 
to 80 children with a staff of 10 or more 
They were over-crowded and in soiled con- 
dition.” 

For its centers, CDGM paid rents ranging 
from 8140 to $400 a month, “while their 
owners went out and rented better accom- 
modations for the going rate of $35 to $37.50 
a month,” according to investigators. 

As a rule, Head Start programs, like other 
anti-poverty measures, come under the di- 
rection of local groups overseeing all anti- 
poverty Community Action Programs, How- 
ever, this is not true of the CDGM Head Start 
program. The Group supervises its own 
work in 28 counties and is responsible only 
to OEO. 

SITUATION IN GULFPORT 


Here's how Taylor Howard, President of 
the Harrison County Civic and Voters League 
of Gulfport, describes his local situation: 
“We have petitioned the Board of Supervisors 
of Harrison County to assist in creating a 
workable Community Action Committee... 
so we can bring all these poverty programs 
under one county committee. We feel that 
programs would be better managed. In our 
effort to help in this we have been vilified, 
and outright interference with public meet- 
ings has been one of the tactics used by 
CDGM personnel in . Harrison County...” 

Meantime, CDGM is enthusiastic about its 
efforts. As noted, it wants to enlarge Head 
Start to a year-round program. It originally 
asked OEO for $41 million, but was per- 
suaded to scale down the figure to $21 mil- 
lion. 

So far, OEO appears to be succeeding 
beyond its wildest expectations in getting 
money from Congress for its nationwide 
Head Start Program. It requested $327 mil- 
lion for the program for fiscal 1967, but the 
Senate Labor Committee last week voted $527 
million for Head Start, following a vote for 
$352 million by the House Labor Committee. 
The Senate Committee also approved $2.5 bil- 
lion in spending authority for OEO—nearly 
$750 million more than the agency requested. 
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Head Start often has been called the most 
popular of the programs of the War on Poy- 
erty. Who, it is argued, can be against help 
for poor little children? But who, on the 
other hand, wants them to be taught by 
members of organizations charged with in- 
citing riots? And who wants Head Start 
money to be used to finance riots? 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. MEEps (at 
the request of Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton), for Tuesday, September 27, and 
Wednesday, September 28, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Sxusirz), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Hatrern (at the request of Mr. 
Sxvusirz), for 10 minutes, on September 
29; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Frnvtey (at the request of Mr. 
Sxvusirz), for 30 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. BUCHANAN to revise and extend his 
remarks during the debate on the poverty 
amendments today, and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Yates and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Quie to include extraneous matter 
in his remarks made during general de- 
bate today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Sxusirz) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWINSEI. 

Mr. Frno. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. GOODELL as part of the debate in 
Committee of the Whole and to include 
extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MCFALL) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. 

Mr. REUSS. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s 
table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. 2040. An act for the relief of Dr. Dean 
H. Gosselin; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

S. 2462. An act for the relief of Arturo D. 
Lagasca, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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S. 2467. An act for the relief of Rosa 
Agostion; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2513. An act for the relief of Dr. Anselmo 
S. Alvarez-Gomez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2543. An act for the relief of Dr. Maria 
Yolanda Rafaela Miranda y Monteagudo; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2587. An act for the relief of Dr. Hilda W. 
Perez de Gonzalez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2754. An act for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Valdes-Rodriguez; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2757. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Fernandez-Bravo y Amat; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 2762. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Jacinto Nobo y Pividal (Rafael Nobo); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2763. An act for the relief of Dr. Marcial 
Alfredo Marti Prieto (Alfredo Marti); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

S, 3016. An act for the relief of Dr. Hector 
Jesus Sanchez-Hernandez; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

S. 3209. An act for the relief of Zofia Zych; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

§.3300, An act for the relief of Setsuko 
Wilson (nee Hiranaka); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

S. 3358. An act for the relief of Theodora 
Bezates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

5.3566. An act for the relief of Wen Shi 
Yu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3817. An act to authorize the merger of 
two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 483. An act to amend section 2056 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the effect of disclaimers on the allowance 
of the marital deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7546. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H. R. 11253. An act to provide for the cou- 
veyance of certain real property of the 
United States situated in the State of Penn- 
sylvania; and 

H.R. 15510. An act. to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to hold prepayments made to the Sec- 
retary by insured loan borrowers and trans- 
mit them to the holder of the note in install- 
ments as they become due. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate cf 
the following title: 

S. 3353. An act to amend the Trading With 
the Enemy Act to provide for the transfer of 
three paintings to the Federal Republic of 
Germany in trust for the Weimar Museum. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.), 
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under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 28, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2753. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a report on the 
San ‘Filipe division, Central Valley project, 
California, pursuant to the provisions of 53 
Stat. 1187 (H. Doc. No. 500); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2754. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report of savings avail- 
able if uniform items are furnished to postal 
employees in lieu of allowances, Post Office 
Department; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations: 

2755. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to prevent terminations of oil 
and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment and 
to authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated by 
operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2756. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration, Department of 
the Interior, transmitting a report of receipts 
and expenditures in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Outer Continental Shelf 
Lands Act of 1953, for the fiscal year 1966, 
pursuant to the provisions of 43 U.S.C. 1331; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, H.R. 11475, A bill to- 
provide for the control or elimination of 
jellyfish and other pests in the coastal 
waters of the United States; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2088). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. McMILLAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 11487. An act to 
provide revenue for the District of Columbia, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2089). 
Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, DERWINSKEI: 

H.R. 17996. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 17997. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to establish a new program of 
mortgage insurance, direct loans, and bond 
guarantees, administered through a Bank 
for Urban Renewal and Development within 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, to supplement existing housing 
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and related programs of such Department; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. FRASER: 

H. R. 17998. A bill to share Federal revenues 
with State and local governments; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GROSS: 

H.R. 17999. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 18000. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize an incen- 
tive tax credit allowable with respect to fa- 
cilities to control water and air pollution, 
to encourage the construction of such fa- 
cilities, and to permit the amortization of the 
cost of constructing such facilities within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 18001. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 18002. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Michigan: 

H.R. 18003. A bill to provide for a more 
conservative capitalization of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corporation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 18004. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to authorize certain 
rank, pay, and retirement privileges for of- 
ficers serving in certain positions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 18005. A bill for the relief of Public 
Utility District No. 1 of Klickitat County, 
Wash.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 18006. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 18007. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to provide for the excused ab- 
sence from duty, without loss of pay or 
reduction in annual or sick leave, of Federal 
employees in areas covered by official warn- 
ings of imminent danger of hurricanes or 
other inherently dangerous weather condi- 
tions, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 18008. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide a more real- 
istic definition of “disability,” based on 
previous occupational experience, for pur- 
poses of disability insurance benefits in the 
case of individuals who have attained age 
55; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. R. 18009, A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 18010. A bill to correct certain defi- 
ciencies in the law relating to the theft and 
passing of U.S. postal money orders; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 18011. A bill to amend title 18 of the 

United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
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of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 

merce with intent to incite a riot or other 

violent civil disturbance, and for other 

purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 18012. A bill to establish a National 
Council for the Handicapped, and to declare 
a national policy for the adjustment, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and employment of the 
handicapped, with emphasis upon develop- 
ment of the handicapped in a manner cal- 
culated to enable them to take their rightful 
place in society, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18013. A bill to improve the operation 
of the legislative branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 18014. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited credit cards; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 18015. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 18016. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business dévelop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 18017. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rates of duty on certain fabrics con- 
taining wool and silk; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 18018. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R.18019. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Army to construct an addition 
at the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 
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By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 18020. A bill to authorize a survey 
for flood control, bank erosion control, and 
other related water resource problems on 
Beaver Creek in Nebraska and Kansas; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 18021. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 18022. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH:; 

H.R. 18023. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 18024. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18025. A bill to authorize an appro- 
priation to enable the Post Office Department 
to extend city delivery service on a door de- 
livery service basis to postal patrons now 
receiving curbside delivery service who 
qualify for door delivery service; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

H.R. 18026, A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery serv- 
ice, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service, 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H.R. 18027. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H. Con. Res. 1020. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 1021. Concurrent resolution 

expressing the sense of the Congress with 
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respect to modifications of rates of duty un- 
der the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H. Res. 1031. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct studies and investiga- 
tions of the administration and enforcement 
of Federal laws; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18028. A bill for the relief of Essie 
Christopher; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

H.R. 18029. A bill for the relief of Millicent 
E. Christopher; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18030. A bill for the relief of Raphael 
Christopher; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

H. R. 18031. A bill for the relief of Donald 
E. Crichton; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H.R. 18032, A bill for the relief of Alberto 

Viana; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R, 18033. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fidel 
Rodriguez-Cubas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 18034. A bill for the relief of Dorotea 
Caporrimo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

H.R. 18035. A bill for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Liuzza; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18036. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Bettina Woon Sum Yau; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 18087. A bill for the relief of Comdr. 
Albert G. Berry, Jr.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fino Proposes “Bank for Urban Renewal 
and Development” Instead of “Demon- 
stration Cities” Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to develop our 
cities without Federal social coercion. 
My proposal is a “Bank for Urban Re- 
newal and Development” to operate un- 
der the auspices of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

What I dislike about the administra- 
tion’s urban legislation, specifically the 
Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan 
Development Act of 1966 is that it is 
nothing but a vehicle of Federal control. 


It sets up no new programs, but merely 
ties old ones together into a vehicle for 
control aimed at imposing Federal social 
standards on our cities. This I am 
against. I want to give cities carrots, 
but not ones with fishhooks. 

The money promised by demonstra- 
tion cities is not going to do a job $96 
billion has not done in the last 10 years. 
This is the sum cited by Senator RIBI- 
corr. We need a new approach. And we 
do not need rampant Federal control, 
headed by L.B.J.’s proposed commissar/ 
expediters” who are to be sent into each 
city. My proposal does not put the Fed- 
eral Government in the sociological 
saddle, yet I believe it would help the 
cities to mobilize their own resources far 
better than the administration has to 
date. 

I am proposing a Bank for Urban Re- 
newal and Development. It would be 
set up within HUD, its Board of Directors 
appointed by the Secretary. The bank 
would have three principal functions. 


Succinctly, they are: First, to insure 
loans made to public and private cor- 
porations, in amounts up to $50 million 
per loan, for housing and transportation 
projects meeting the criteria of FHA loan 
programs and Mass Transit Act grants, 
but under more stringent financial stand- 
ards of audit and repayment; second, to 
make direct loans to the same eligibles, 
such loans not to exceed $5 million, for 
rehabilitation of housing located “in 
urban areas of extreme socioeconomic 
tensions and pressures“; and third, to 
guarantee municipal bonds which are 
issued to finance projects or activities for 
which loans could be insured or made 
under the first two programs. 

I believe that the Bank for Urban Re- 
newal and Development would help 
America’s cities without serving as a 
tricky vehicle for rent supplement hous- 
ing, scattered-site public housing in re- 
luctant communities, and artificial de- 
vices to end racial imbalance in the 
schools. Our cities need development, 
not coercion. 
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Ahepan of the Year Award to 
Constantine N. Kangles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, in Chicago 
this coming Saturday, October 1, tribute 
will be paid to a distinguished citizen of 
our city whom I am privileged to have 
as a friend as well as a constituent, Mr. 
Constantine N. Kangles. In the pres- 
ence of the entire Supreme Lodge of the 
Order of AHEPA, and with the Honorable 
Richard J. Daley, mayor of Chicago, act- 
ing as honorary chairman, this fine 
American will be designated as “Ahepan 
of the Year” for 1966. 

In order to appreciate the significance 
of this tribute, it is only necessary to re- 
call the objectives and purposes of the 
Order of AHEPA, reflecting as they do 
the remarkable qualities of the great 
Hellenic civilization that find expression 
in American life. Here are the first five 
precepts of AHEPA, a name that is an 
abbreviation for “American Hellenic 
Educational Progressive Association”: 

First, to promote and encourage loy- 
alty of its members to the country of 
which they are citizens; 

Second, to instruct its members in the 
tenets and fundamental principles of 
government; 

Third, to instill a due appreciation of 
the privileges of citizenship; 

Fourth, to encourage interest and ac- 
tive participation in the political, civic, 
social, and commercial fields of human 
endeayor; and 

Fifth, to pledge its members to oppose 
political corruption and tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, the Order of AHEPA and 
Constantine N. Kangles—known to his 
many friends as “Gus’—grew up to- 
gether. The order was born 44 years ago. 
Gus was born in Chicago 42 years ago. 
His primary education was received in 
Chicago’s public school system, and 
afterward he attended North Park Col- 
lege, Loyola University, and the Chicago 
Kent College of Law. In August of 1942 
he enlisted in the U.S. Army and served 
with the Air Force and the Signal Corps, 
twice receiving special commendations. 
Upon returning to civilian life, he 
entered the general practice of law, and 
is now a master in chancery of the cir- 
cuit court of Cook County. Mr. Kangles 
is married, and he and his lovely wife, 
Anne, have a son, Nicholas, age 13. 

The civic stature of Constantine N. 
Kangles can be gaged by the fact that 
he currently holds office in the following 
organizations: President of GAVEL, the 
Greek American Voters Educational 
League; member at large of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council of the Small 
Business Administration; chairman and 
regional director of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, Greek section, All- 
Americans Council, Illinois; director of 
the Clarence Darrow Community Center; 
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and member of the legal committee of 
Medinah Temple—Masonic. 

Being named “Ahepan of the Year” 
can be said to climax a decade of dis- 
tinction for my friend Gus. In 1956 
he was named “Fellow of the Harry S. 
Truman Library” by the Chicago 
Truman Library Committee; in 1963 he 
received the “Good American Award” 
from the Chicago Committee of 100, and 
the “Fellowship in Law and Science” 
from the International Academy of Law 
and Science; and in 1965 he was the 
recipient of the “Man of Justice Award” 
from the International Technological In- 
stitute and the “Americanism Trophy” 
from the National Catholic War 
Veterans, 

Mr. Speaker, I know that I utter the 
sentiments of the entire Chicago com- 
munity when I say that Constantine N. 
Kangles richly deserves his latest honor 
of being named “Ahepan of the Year.” 
We are proud of his many contributions 
to our community and we look forward 
vag his continued leadership in the 
uture. 


The 18th Anniversary of Nikola Petkov's 
Assassination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Fri- 
day marked the 18th anniversary of the 
assassination of Nikola Petkov, one of 
the leaders of the Bulgarian patriots who 
fought the Communist takeover of their 
country, by Soviet-directed Communists 
in Bulgaria. 

To Bulgarians who today maintain 
their dedication to the restoration of an 
independent, free government in that 
ron hehe land, Petkov remains an inspira- 

on. 

The Johnson administration policies 
of accommodation and appeasement of 
communism are arousing great fear 
among peoples subjected to this oppres- 
sive system that it will become a perma- 
nent plague. We must never accept 
Communist regimes and Soviet control 
of once-free nations as an enduring fact 
and we must never forget that the Soviet 
Union is the greatest colonial power in 
the world today. 

I am hopeful that the Bulgarian peo- 
ple and the Bulgarian leaders in exile 
will continue their efforts toward, and 
their faith in, the eventual victory of 
justice over tyranny and the reestablish- 
ment of a free, independent government 
in Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian spokesmen in exile to- 
day are effectively maintaining the as- 
pirations of their people for this goal. 
They recognize that the Communist tyr- 
anny that enslaves their homeland is a 
threat to the peace and freedom of the 
entire world. They draw strength from 
the support which they rightfully re- 


ceive in these just aspirations. 
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Senator Cotton, Main Speaker at Commis- 
sioning of Cutter “Active,” Portrays 
Vast Future for Coast Guard Ocean- 


ography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished senior Senator from my 
State, the Honorable Norris COTTON, re- 
cently delivered the principal address at 
the commissioning of the new U.S. Coast 
Guard Cutter Active in ceremonies Sep- 
tember 17 at New Castle, N.H. 

The Senator eloquently portrays the 
future of oceanography whose surface 
has barely been scratched, and the role 
that the Coast Guard is going to play in 
the development of this field. I com- 
mend these remarks to the House and to 
all thoughtful readers of the RECORD: 


Remarks or U.S. SENATOR Norris COTTON, 
REPUBLICAN, OF New HAMPSHIRE, AT COM- 
MISSIONING CEREMONIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES COAST GUARD CUTTER “Active,” NEw 
CASTLE, N.H., SEPTEMBER 17, 1966 
Admiral Childress, Captain Dick, officers 

and men of the United States Coast Guard 

Cutter Active, and guests, it is my happy 

privilege as a Senator from the State of New 

Hampshire to extend our congratulations 

upon the commissioning of this new Coast 

Guard Cutter Active, the seventh to bear 

that name, and to express our pride and 

pleasure that it is to be based here at New 

Castle. 

The Coast Guard has a long history in New 
Hampshire. The first commission issued by 
President Washington to an officer of the 
Coast Guard, then known as the “Revenue 
Marine,” was issued to Captain Hopley Yea- 
ton of New Hampshire in 1791. Leaton com- 
manded the Cutter Scammel, one of the orig- 
inal 10 Cutters which made up the infant 
service. Another of the original 10 was the 
first Active. 

That same year the Portsmouth Harbor 
Light at New Castle, dating back to 1771, 
was turned over to be operated by Coast 
Guard personnel. The Coast Guard has 
operated a lifesaving station in this area 
since 1905. 

But I was not selected to take part in this 
commissioning ceremony merely to repre- 
sent New Hampshire. It would have been 
just as appropriate for Governor King or my 
colleague, Senator McIntyre, or Congress- 
man Huor, who are equally interested in the 
Coast Guard and in this ceremony, to have 
performed this function. I am here today 
because I am a senior member of the Senate 
Committee having jurisdiction over the 
Coast Guard—the Committee on Commerce. 
Exactly 150 years ago this Standing Commit- 
tee was created, and among the activities as- 
signed to it were the Lighthouse Service and 
the Revenue Cutter Service, later merged 
into what today we call the Coast Guard. 
For 150 years our Committee has been closely 
associated with the Coast Guard and has 
aided its development. All commissions and 
promotions are recommended to the Senate 
by our Committee, and I think it is safe to 
say that in my 10 years service, the names 
of every one of the 3,000 officers in the Coast 
Guard have passed through the Committee. 
Our Committee reports the bills authorizing 
the construction of every vessel, including 
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the one being commissioned today and, in- 
eidentally, including replacements for 17 
that are now in service off the coast of Viet- 
nam. et 

I bring you the greetings and congratula- 
tions of our Chairman, Senator MAGNUSON 
of the State of Washington, who is presently 
on a mission out of the country. We in the 
Committee are all loyal boosters of the Coast 
Guard because we are familiar with the serv- 
ice it renders—law enforcement, search and 
rescue, aids to navigation, merchant marine 
safety, reserve training, and icebreaking. 

The Coast Guard is the policeman of the 
sea, and a policeman is not just a law en- 
forcer, but is also the protector and the kindly 
guardian and guide of the citizen. This year 
our Committee recommended and the Senate 
passed a bill extending the offshore limits on 
fisheries to 12 miles. When this becomes 
law, the Coast Guard will enforce it, and I 
understand this will be a primary function 
of this very ship. We sent to the Senate a 
bill raising the standards for all vessels tak- 
ing passengers from our ports, seeking to 
avert another tragedy like the burning of 
the Yarmouth Castle. The Coast Guard will 
inspect the ships and enforce this law. The 
protection and saving of life is the Coast 
Guard’s most appealing function. In every 
disaster at sea it is the Coast Guard to the 
rescue. 

But there is one function of the Coast 
Guard that I have not mentioned and have 
saved for the last because it opens up vast 
vistas for the future—the development of 
oceanography. 

It could be said that this nation somewhat 
resembles a stargazer who fails to see a pre- 
cious jewel at his feet. The United States 
is spending billions in the exploration of 
outer space and rightly so because the con- 
trol of space may be vital to our defense and 
may open new realms of possibility. How- 
ever, we know little of what may lie in the 
universe, but for years our scientists have 
known of the vast wealth beneath the waters 
of the sea, 

There are 20 thousand known species of 
fish in the ocean. Only a few are sought 
and used as food, Yet, in a few decades, the 
earth may not produce enough to feed its 
bursting population. 

We have taken a million barrels of oil from 
our continental shelves, but by the year 2000 
as much as 35 percent of the world’s oil may 
come from undersea deposits. 

Scientists assert that there are 60 trillion 
dollars worth of gold on ocean's bottom wait- 
ing an economic means of recovery and that 
the ocean floor contains enough copper, alu- 
minum, and iron ore to meet the needs of 
mankind for a million years. 

It doesn’t require too vivid an imagination 
to foresee that the day may come when mas- 
sive structures, thousands of feet beneath 
the ocean, fed by nuclear powered plants and 
manned by crews who live and work for 
months at a time in the ocean's depths, will 
be the means of a system of mining and 
extraction. Ocean miners today are taking 
diamonds from the sea floor off Southwest 
Africa, tin off Thailand, and iron ore off 
Japan. 

Yet the government, while spending bil- 
lions elsewhere, has been strangely reluctant 
to attempt to develop our marine resources. 
I take pride in telling you that during this 
Congress our Committee formulated and 
secured the passage of a bill sponsored by its 
Chairman, organizing a National Council 
on Marine Resources and bringing together 
the activities that have been scattered 
through many bureaus and departments and 
receiving minor attention from all of them. 
We hope by the exercise of economy in other 
directions to find the money to pursue this 
quest. Queen Isabella pledged her crown 
jewels to raise the 26 thousand dol- 
lars to finance the voyage of Columbus which 
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opened a new world. Spain alone, as a result 
of that voyage, brought home in the years 
that followed more than 250 million dollars 
in riches and made herself for a time at least 
the mistress of the world. 

This is a challenge to the Coast Guard 
which will continue to play a major part in 
the development of marine sciences. This 
is a challenge to our own seacoast region. 
A few miles away the University of New 
Hampshire has taken long strides in research 
on ocean programs and teaching and train- 
ing of personnel in ocean engineering. This 
Coast. Guard Station here should remind us 
that we in this region must be ready to 
play our part in the new conquest of the 
sea that has Hmitless possibilities. 

As Edward Young, the English poet 
phrased it 200 years ago: 


“In chambers deep, Where waters sleep, 
What unknown treasures pave the floor!” 


Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service and 
Children’s Aid Society—100 Years of 
Service to the Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, this year 
the Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service 
and Children’s Aid Society is observing 
its 100th anniversary. As a lifelong res- 
ident of Brooklyn, who has watched this 
worthy organization grow, I pay tribute 
to its founders and to those totally dedi- 
cated men and women who have carried 
on the bureau’s originally stated pur- 
pose of helping people meet their prob- 
lems with courage, with hope, and with 
dignity. 

The Brooklyn Bureau of Social Serv- 
ice and Children’s Aid Society is a non- 
sectarian, voluntary welfare agency, 
which offers guidance to men, women, 
and children regardless of race, religion, 
or economic status. For a century, the 
bureau has been in the forefront of 
social service organizations, reaching out 
to help the poor and distressed. It has 
been a pioneering agency whose activities 
and techniques during this time have 
influenced social services throughout the 
Nation. . Today, as throughout the years, 
its program and services reflect the cur- 
rent, individual community needs and 
problems of a complex society. 

The importance of family and home is 
a prime concern of the bureau's trained 
caseworkers, who guide parents and chil- 
dren to more understanding relationships 
and the development of new and more 
constructive attitudes. With its family 
counseling, the bureau helps families to 
resolve their problems and, with its 
homemaker services, it keeps families to- 
gether during emergency periods, when a 
mother may be ill or absent from the 
home. 

. The problems of the aged are increas- 
ing as our lifespan increases. Here 
again, the bureau is concerned with try- 
ing to help the aged maintain their self- 
respect and dignity by assisting them to 
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function in their own homes as long as 
possible and to participate in community 
activities. 

The vocational counselors and teach- 
ers of the bureau, who participate in its 
comprehensive work evaluation, work- 
shop, and homework activity programs 
for the emotionally and physically 
handicapped, know the gratification of 
bringing a feeling of usefulness to for- 
merly unproductive, meaningless lives. 
For those too incapacitated to leave their 
homes, the bureau provides work-at- 
home projects. Others are trained to 
work in the bureau’s sheltered work- 
shops, and still others are prepared for 
employment in private industry. 

There hardly seems to be an area of 
human concern into which the bureau 
has not reached. The activities bespeak 
the imaginative and all-encompassing, 
interrelated steps taken in behalf of hu- 
man beings, whether they be infants or 
aged. For example, as much emphasis 
is placed on aid to the blind as is placed 
on obtaining foster care or adoption for 
abandoned and troubled infants. The 
helpless of all kinds, when helped, means 
that the family as a unit is helped. This 
can plainly be seen when we consider 
how a marriage can be held together by 
lifting from it burdens that are indi- 
vidually unmanageable. Services of this 
nature are like pebbles thrown into the 
waters, where the waves spread forward 
even unto the farthest shores. The ben- 
efits are incalculable, affecting those who 
are as yet unborn. Some measure of 
insight into the work of the bureau can 
be gleaned from the outline of some se- 
lected highlights of this past hundred 
years of service to the community: 

In 1866, opened lodging house for 
homeless boys. Established foster chil- 
dren. services. 

In 1867, established industrial schools 
to train young people. Opened kinder- 
garten for children of working mothers. 

Year 1890 started program to distrib- 
ute pasteurized milk to infants. 

In 1898, legal aid for needy started 
with 25 volunteer lawyers. 

In 1908, Jewish branch reorganized as 
independent Jewish Aid Societies, fore- 
runner of Jewish Family Service. 

In 1910, organized housing committee 
to improve housing conditions. 

In 1912, established school lunch pro- 
gram for undernourished children. 

In 1912, started free employment ser- 
vice for the needy. 

In 1913, established home teaching for 
the blind and disabled, and sheltered 
workshops for the handicapped. 

The year 1916 provided nursing, am- 
bulance and other medical service to 
3,600 victims of Brooklyn’s worst infan- 
tile paralysis epidemic. 

In 1919, nursing affiliate reorganized 
as independent Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn. 

In 1920, established Shelter Island 
summer camp, now used for the aged and 
handicapped. 

In the years 1930-33, distributed $1,- 
til in relief to victims of the depres- 
sion. 

In 1946, tuberculosis committee reor- 
ganized as independent Brooklyn Tuber- 
culosis & Health Association. 
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In 1954, established homemaker sery- 
ice to help families disrupted by illness 
stay together. 

In 1964, printed first braille cookbook 
of convenience foods. 

In 1966, major building program in- 
creases capacity of sheltered workshops 
by 50 percent—grant from New York 
yr Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 

on. 

Society is indebted to the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Social Service and Children’s 
Aid Society. Remember that in this 
mobile society, the beneficiaries of their 
services may long have left Brooklyn and 
moved to other States. As rehabilitated 
citizens, they serve their newly adopted 
States in a way they could not have done 
before. Hence, the significance of the 
work of the bureau reaches far beyond 
the boundaries of Brooklyn and even the 
State of New York. 

As John Wise—how apt a name—said 
in 1776: 

Man is not so wedded to his own interest 
but that he can make the common good the 
mark of his aim. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, from time to time during a session of 
Congress I like to report to the people 
in my congressional district on activities 
in Washington. 

With the passing of Labor Day, a mile- 
stone in the legislative year, I think itis a 
very good time to fill in my constituents 
on what Congress has done and what it 
has yet to do during this 2d session of 
the 89th Congress. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I insert my 
“Washington Report” to the people of 
the 12th Congressional District of Michi- 
gan to be printed in the RECORD. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
LOCAL BOY MAKES NEWS 


Macomb County’s John Bruff has been 
busy making news—in Washington and in 
Michigan. 

Eighteen months ago, John was named by 
the late Senator Pat McNamara to serve as 
counsel to the Senator’s Labor Subcommittee 
during this 89th Congress. In this capacity, 
he played an important part in the passage 
of federal education legislation and several 
labor bills including the recent amendments 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act. This legis- 
lation extended the protection of federal 
Wage and hour laws to eight million Ameri- 
can workers not previously covered and pro- 
vided an increase in the minimum wage from 
$1.25 to $1.40 an hour in 1967 and to $1.60 
an hour in 1968. 

John Bruff’s skillful handling of this bill 
and other legislation earned him tributes on 
the floor of the Senate from Democratic Sen- 
ators ROBERT F. KENNEDY, WAYNE MORSE, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, JENNINGS RANDOLPH and 
Pum Hart, and from Republican Senator 
JACOB JAVITS. 
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His commitment to the Senate committee 
completed with the adoption of the mini- 
mum wage amendments, John has now re- 
turned to his home in Michigan where he has 
been chosen as the Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant Governor in the upcoming elec- 
tion. 

Upon his departure, Senator Morse of Ore- 
gon observed that “his loss to our committee 
is Michigan’s gain.” 

CONGRESS TURNS THE CORNER 


With Labor Day, a milestone in the legis- 
lative year, now behind us, this is a good 
time to look ahead and size up the congres- 
sional schedule for the rest of the year. 

From where I sit, it appears as if Congress 
is in for a busy fall—busier, in some respects 
than the summer months have been. And 
even though the mercury in the thermometer 
may not go as high, the legislative agenda in 
the House and Senate promises to keep 
things heated up on Capitol Hill. 

For one thing, Congress. hasn’t disposed of 
all the regular appropriations bills for the 
current fiscal year which began more than 
two months ago on July 1. Five appropria- 
tions bills—measures to finance the opera- 
tions of some of the agencies and depart- 
ments of our Federal Government—have not 
yet made their way through the legislative 
pipelines, 

On top of this, a number of other impor- 
tant pieces of legislation must be acted upon 
by the House, Senate or both. In this cate- 
gory are bills relating to air and water pollu- 
tion control, housing and urban develop- 
ment, elementary and secondary education, 
higher education, job training, conservation, 
the anti-poverty program and several other 
legislative subjects, 

When you compare the unfinished busi- 
ness with that which has been taken care of 
this year, it becomes clear that Congress is 


far from finished for 1966. 


So far this year, Congress has completed 
action on several major bills, including the 
Cold War GI bill, a tax adjustment measure, 
the minimum wage legislation, a Federal 
pay bill, the highway and auto safety meas- 
ures, and a few others. In all fairness, it 
should be pointed out that Congress stands 
now on the brink of enacting several other 
important bills. 

But even when this is considered, it still 
must be conceded that the first eight and 
one-half months of 1966 have not been 
nearly as productive from a legislative stand- 
point as was last year’s historic session. It 
remains to be seen whether the next few 
weeks will change the picture. 


PEACE CORPS VOTE OF CONFIDENCE 


Just recently Congress extended the life 
of one of our nation’s most successful foreign 
policy programs—the Peace Corps. The one- 
sided vote by which the bill passed the House 
of Representatives—322 to 15—demonstrates 
convincingly the confidence members of 
Congress have in this imaginative and suc- 
cessful tool of American foreign policy. 

In its relatively brief life, the Peace Corps— 
an innovation of the New Frontier adminis- 
tration of President Kennedy—has convinced 
even some of the most skeptical of congress- 
men that it is a very worthwhile program. 
Some of those who were most vocal in their 
criticism when it was established in 1961 now 
acknowledge that the Peace Corps has made 
a genuine contribution toward improving 
international relations and promoting un- 
derstanding between this country and the 
developing nations of the world. 

In our own State of Michigan, the Peace 
Corps has been a popular program. Of the 
20,000 volunteers who have served with the 
Peace Corps, almost 1,000 haye come from 
Michigan. 

Volunteers from all parts of Macomb Coun- 
ty have served or are serving in 12 different 
countries in Africa, Asia and Latin America. 
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They are using their skills as scientists, 
teachers, farmers, community development 
workers, conservationists and secretaries to 
help the people in the developing nations. 
They are helping to carry out the objective 
Congress set for the Peace Corps when it was 
established in 1961—that is, to promote world 
peace and friendship. 


LEGISLATIVE NOTES 


As the principal sponsor of the mine safety 
legislation, I was among those named to the 
conference committee selected to work out 
a compromise between the House and Senate 
versions of this bill. The bill, which was 
finally cleared both houses of Congress, is 
designed to improve health and safety stand- 
ards for the thousands of Americans who earn 
their livelihood in the nation’s mines and 
mills. 

I also was a member of the Committee 
appointed to reach agreement on the mini- 
mum wage legislation after the House and 
Senate had passed different versions of the 
bill. 


National Science Foundation Report 
Shows Federal Academic Science Funds 
Are Heavily Concentrated in a Few 
Institutions and in a Few Geographic 
Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 27, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, with a 1966 
fall enrollment of 6 million students in 
the Nation’s colleges and universities, the 
higher education system is facing un- 
precedented demands to expand the 
quantity while maintaining the quality 
of advanced instruction. Among the 
system’s most acute problems are the 
shortages of excellent teachers without 
whom the additions to plant and facil- 
ities in the past few years can be empty 
shells mocking the hopes of the millions 
of young people seeking higher educa- 
tion. 

Because the Federal research pro- 
grams have made increasingly heavy de- 
mands on the limited pool of scientists 
and engineers—a pool from which teach- 
ers of science and engineering must also 
be drawn—it is of the utmost importance 
that these demands be made on a scale 
and in a manner which avoids aggravat- 
ing faculty shortages caused by expanded 
enrollment at colleges and universities. 
Concern about this problem led the Re- 
search and Technical Programs Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am chairman, to make 
an extended investigation in 1965 of the 
conflicts between the needs of the higher 
education system for teachers and the 
needs of the Federal research programs 
for the services of scientists and en- 
gineers. 

In that investigation, the subcommit- 
tee found that the Federal research 
programs conducted at colleges and uni- 
versities are unfortunately accentuating 
teacher shortages through imbalances in 
the distribution of science funds made 
available through these programs. 
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The subcommittee found that Federal 
science funds are heavily concentrated 
in a few institutions. This in turn re- 
sults in a similar concentration of re- 
search opportunities and incentives for 
scientists and engineers. Favored uni- 
versities are thus able to attract and to 
keep the best scientists and graduate stu- 
dents. Institutions not so favored may 
lose their ablest professors and also be 
unable to compete on equal terms for 
replacements. Thus, the concentration 
of Federal research funds not only make 
strong institutions stronger, but do so 
partly at the expense of the great ma- 
jority of colleges and universities not 
sharing in science funds. 

The subcommittee found that there is 
also a high degree of concentration of 
funds geographically. Many areas in the 
country have therefore been denied as- 
sistance in the development or establish- 
ment of centers of improved science edu- 
cation and opportunities for advanced 
research. 

The subcommittee further found that 
the high degree of concentration of Fed- 
eral science funds, which might be justi- 
fied if it yielded proportionate returns in 
the training of new science and engi- 
neering Ph. D.’s, cannot be so justified. 

These findings were based on figures 
especially gathered by the subcommittee 
during its investigation because official 
data were not available. I am delighted 
that this deficiency in vitally needed in- 
formation is now repaired. In a report 
prepared by the National Science Foun- 
dation for the Office of Science and 
Technology, entitled “Federal Support 
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for Academic Science and Other Educa- 
tional Activities in Universities and Col- 
leges, Fiscal Year 1965, the NSF and 
OST have for the first time collected 
and released figures on the distribution 
of all Federal science funds going to in- 
dividual institutions. 

Here are some major facts revealed by 
the tabulations in the report: 

First. Federal academic science funds 
are highly concentrated in a small frac- 
tion of the Nation’s 2,237 colleges and 
universities. During fiscal 1965, there 
was a total of $1,730 million in Federal 
science funds going to colleges and uni- 
versities, apart from funds for contract 
research centers operated by educational 
institutions. Two-thirds of the total— 
$1,149 million—went to the top 50 insti- 
tutions. More than 85 percent of the 
total—$1,193 million—went to the top 
100 institutions. 

The degree of concentration is even 
higher when funds for operating contract 
research centers are included. In addi- 
tion to the $1,730 million in funds going 
to individual institutions for academic 
science purposes, $915 million were spent 
at 24 Federal contract research centers 
managed by universities. Nineteen uni- 
versities and five university consortia ac- 
count for all of the $915 million. Three- 
fourths of the money for these centers— 
$796 million—was administered by only 
six universities: California Institute of 
Technology, Stanford University, the 
University of California, the University 
of Chicago, John Hopkins University, 
and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The three California institutions 
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received over half of the contract re- 


search center funds—$540 million. 

Second. Federal academic science 
funds are highly concentrated geograph- 
ically. Of the $1,730 million, five 
States—California, New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Illinois, and Pennsylvania—re- 
— 20 8748 million, 43.2 percent of the 
total. 

Third. Federal funds for academic 
science are going in large volume to some 
areas accounting for relatively smaller 
proportions in the training of new 
science and engineering Ph. D.’s. Con- 
versely, some areas with a relatively high 
share in science Ph. D.’s awarded re- 
ceive relatively smaller shares in science 
funds. According to the report, the 
New England, Atlantic, Southern, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific areas receive nearly 75 
percent of all science funds but account 
for only 65 percent of the Nation’s 
science doctorates. The North Central 
States receive 25 percent of the science 
money while accounting for 35 percent 
of new science doctorates. 

While these figures will raise new 
questions regarding Federal policies in 
the administration of science funds go- 
ing to colleges and universities, I con- 
gratulate the National Science Founda- 
tion and the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology for bringing out the facts in this 
forthright way. They will give the Con- 
gress and the administration a basis for 
reconsideration of old policies and se- 
lecting new ones to attain better bal- 
ance between the needs of the Federal 
research programs and the needs of the 
higher education system. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1966 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

The Reverend John W. Wells, vicar, St. 
David's Episcopal Church, Bronx, N.Y., 
offered the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Governor, whose glory is 
in all the world; we commend this Na- 
tion to Thy merciful ‘care; that being 
guided by Thy providence, we may dwell 
secure in Thy peace. 

Grant that our ideals and aspirations 
may be in accordance with Thy will, and 
help us to see ourselves as we are seen 
by others. 

Keep us from hypocrisy in feeling and 
action. Grant us sound government and 
just laws; good education and a clean 
press; simplicity and justice in our rela- 
tions with all men and nations; and 
above all, a spirit of service which will 
abolish pride of place and inequality of 
opportunity. 

Grant that we may use all our free- 
doms to the glory of Thy holy name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendment of 
the House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 2540. An act to authorize the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construction by 
the United States and Mexico of an inter- 
national flood control project for the Tijuana 
River in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, 
and for other purposes. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
reserving the right to object, has this 
request been cleared with the ranking 
member of the committee or with the 
ranking member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
formed that this request has been cleared 


with the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu], the ranking member of the 
committee. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 14929, 
TO EXTEND AND AMEND PUBLIC 
LAW 480 
Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACEK. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to insert in the Recorp at this 
point a letter which I have received from 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, dated Sep- 
tember 27, 1966, with reference to the 
coming consideration of the conference 
report on H.R. 14929, to extend and 
amend Public Law 480. 


September 28, 1966 


The letter follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1966. 
Hon. JoRN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: The House of Repre- 
sentatives will shortly be considering the con- 
ference report on H.R. 14929, which will ex- 
tend and amend PiL, 480. I understand that 
some effort may be made to override the ac- 
tion of the committee of conference with 
respect to countries that have trade and 
shipping contacts with North Vietnam and 
Cuba. The Administration believes that the 
provisions in the conference report ade- 
quately supports our extensive efforts to 
limit Cuban trade. Any further broadening 
of the provision could have very serious for- 
eign policy consequences and would under- 
cut the humanitarian objectives of the bill. 

As a result of conference action, the bill 
would forbid sale of agricultural commodities 
to countries that sell, furnish, or permit their 
ships or aircraft to carry arms or strategic 
items to or from North Vietnam or Cuba. 
There is no Presidential discretion in this; we 
ask for none, 

At the same time, the current Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Act (Public Law 89-556) 
in effect prohibits any such sales to coun- 
tries that sell, furnish, or permit their ships 
or aircraft to carry any equipment, materials, 
or commodities to North Vietnam. 

When the President signed the appropria- 
tion bill, he stated that he was deeply dis- 
turbed about that provision, but it is now 
the law, and we will enforce it. If the same 
kind of bar were to be extended to Cuba— 
as was the case under H.R. 14929 before the 
conference action—our concern would be 
even greater. There are good reasons for 
this concern. 

First, other countries may understand that 
we do not want strategic items to go to 
Cuba; they may understand that we do not 
want any commodities to go to North Viet- 
nam for any reason; but they will not under- 
stand that we should want to keep even food- 
stuffs and humanitarian products from go- 
ing to Cuba. Our own embargo does not go 
that far, and the OAS Resolution against 
trade with Cuba makes an exception for food- 
stuffs and humanitarian items. The reac- 
tion of these countries against such an in- 
discriminate policy expressed in our law 
could undercut our efforts to keep critical 
commodities from going to Cuba. 

Second, some countries which the United 
States wants to support with P.L. 480 food 
sales may be unwilling or unable to pay the 
political price involved for them in cutting 
off all trade and shipping with Cuba, For 
example, Yugoslavia has foregone other 
forms of United States assistance rather than 
agree to altogether foreclose its ships from 
calling at Cuba. There are occasional voy- 
ages, but nothing very significant. Yet, 
Yugoslavia has good relations with the West 
and is now in process of rapid movement to 
a decentralized, market economy. This prog- 
ress has basic political and economic im- 
plications for the rest of Eastern Europe, 
The major developing countries are also fol- 
lowing the Yugoslav experiment with great 
interest. If Yugoslavia were cut off from our 
P.L. 480 sales program, the consequences to 
its economy may stop or reverse these favor- 
able developments. 

Finally, we believe that existing laws and 
policies have had good results in reducing 
free world trade with Cuba. We mean to 
continue our efforts to persuade other coun- 
tries to avoid significant economic relation- 
ships with Cuba. We do not need to condi- 
tion our P.L. 480 sales program, with its 
humanitarian objectives, to the single con- 
sideration of whether a needy country has 
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trade or shipping contacts with Cuba, no 
matter how small or non-strategic. We 
should not risk such an absolute condition. 

I urge the House to accept the recommen- 
dations of the committee of conference in 
this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE CERTAIN RE- 
PORTS 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight Fri- 
day, September 30, 1966, to file certain 
special reports. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call.of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 312] 

Adair Gray Nix 
Albert Greigg O'Hara, Mich. 
Ashley Griffiths O’Konski 
Aspinall Olsen, Mont. 

rry Hébert Passman 
Bow Herlong Philbin 
Bray Holland Pirnie 
Cahill Howard Poage 
Callaway Jennings Pool 
Carter Jones, Mo. Powell 
Celler King, N.Y Reifel 
Cooley W Resnick 
Daddario Kornegay Reuss 
Derwinski Rivers, Alaska 
Dickinson Leggett Robison 
Donohue Long, La. Rogers, Tex. 
Dulski McClory Roncalio 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Ala St Germain 
Duncan, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Scott 

Mathias Sickles 

Edwards, Ala. Meeds Stephens 
Ellsworth Miller Toll 
Evans, Colo. Monagan Walker, Miss. 
Farbstein Morrison Watkins 
Farnsley Morse White, Idaho 
Fisher Wright 
Flynt Murray 
Fulton, Tenn, Nedzi 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 348 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ee under the call were dispensed 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUILDINGS ACT, 
1926 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (H.R. 14019) to amend the 
Foreign Service Buildings Act, 1926, to 
authorize additional appropriations, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 5, after line 5, insert: 

“Sec, 4. The Foreign Service Buildings Act, 
1926, is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 

“Sec, 10. Notwithstanding the provisions 
of this or any other Act, no lease or other 
rental arrangement for a period of less than 
ten years, and requiring an annual payment 
in excess of $25,000, shall be entered into by 
the Secretary of State for the purpose of rent- 
ing or leasing offices, buildings, grounds, or 
living quarters for the use of the Foreign 
Service abroad, unless such lease or other 
rental arrangement is approved by the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary may delegate his au- 
thority under this section only to the Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration 
or to the Director of the Office of Foreign 
Buildings. The Secretary shall keep the Con- 
gress fully and currently informed with re- 
spect to leases or other rental arrangements 
approved under this section.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, will the gentleman 
take a minute to explain the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HAYS. I shall be glad to, if the 
gentleman will yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. This amendment was put 
in by the other body, partly at the re- 
quest of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs that handled 
the bill here. 

This amendment would prohibit any- 
one from signing a lease on any piece of 
property for the use of the Department 
of State or any of the agencies for which 
they procure property in an amount of 
more than $25,000 annually except with 
the Secretary of State. 

The amendment goes further and pro- 
vides that the Secretary of State cannot 
delegate that power to anyone except the 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administra- 
tion or the Director of the Office of For- 
éign Buildings. He could not delegate it 
to anyone else in the Department except 
those two people. 

This will have the salutary effect of 
letting the people back here in Washing- 
ton know, and the amendment also states, 
“keeping the Congress advised” of what 
leasing arrangements are being made, 
with whom, and how much. 

Mr. GROSS. In view of the dis- 
closures with respect to the overseas 
building program, I agree with the gen- 
tleman that this is an excellent amend- 
ment, and I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL 
LABOR 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee on 
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General Labor be permitted to sit this 
afternoon during the session of the House 
for 1 hour to complete hearings on the 
impact of imports. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania that 
when the bill now under consideration 
is being considered under the 5-minute 
rule, a unanimous-consent request for 
a committee to sit cannot be entertained. 
During general debate the rule is differ- 
ent. Therefore, the Chair suggests that 
the gentleman withdraw his request. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman with- 
draws his request. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the order of the House on Thursday 
last, I call up House Joint Resolution 
1308, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H.J. Res. 1308 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the joint reso- 
lution of August 31, 1966 (Public Law 89- 
549), is hereby amended by striking out 
“September 30, 1966” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “October 22, 1966”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to direct 
a question to the gentleman from Texas. 
How much time will be allotted to dis- 
cuss this resolution? There will be no 
general debate—is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, under 
these circumstances, it would not require 
unanimous consent, and the gentleman 
from Wisconsin or others would have an 
opportunity to move to strike out the last 
word and take whatever time might be 
required. 

Mr. LAIRD. I wonder if the resolu- 
tion then will be considered under the 
5-minute rule? 

Mr. MAHON. Only under the 5-min- 
ute rule. 

Mr. LAIRD.. There will not be any 
time reserved for the gentleman from 
Texas? 

The SPEAKER. If the request is 
granted, the 5-minute rule will apply. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that we are 
now driving toward adjournment by 
October 15. I am sure the leadership 
bespeaks the cooperation of the Mem- 
bers. The House is anxious to continue 
consideration of the antipoverty author- 
ization bill. It is not the desire of the 
Committee on Appropriations to intrude 
here; it should not take long to explain 
the pending resolution. 

It is necessary that we have another 
continuing resolution because the pres- 
ent continuing resolution expires at the 
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end of this month—this Friday, in fact. 

As a result of an agreement reached be- 

tween the ranking Republican Members 

and the Members on this side, we have set 
the date of October 22 in this resolution. 

This will give a little leeway beyond the 

target date of October 15; it will give the 

President time to sign the bills and make 

them effective. 

I will presently ask unanimous consent 
to insert in the Recorp certain tables 
and information in regard to the status 
of the appropriation bills, but may I 
just say that all of the appropriation bills 
have cleared the House except the State- 
Justice-Commerce-judiciary bill which 
is scheduled for consideration by the 
House on Tuesday next, and the final 
supplemental bill. As far as I know, that 
will be the extent of the appropriation 
business. Six of the appropriation bills 
are pending consideration or further ac- 
tion in the other body. I will insert the 
details. So, Mr. Speaker, I would hope 
we could agree on the adoption of the 
pending resolution and proceed with the 
other business of the House. It is ab- 
solutely necessary that we pass the res- 
olution. The committee report explains 
the situation rather fully. 

STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS, 89TH 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, AS OF SEPTEMBER 28, 
1966 
Mr. Speaker, continuing our practice 

of keeping Members and others currently 

posted in the matter, and under leave 
to extend, I am including two updated 
tabulations: one, summarizing the totals 
of the appropriation bills acted upon 
thus far in the present session; the other 
showing appropriation amounts pre- 
sently approximated to be involved in 
appropriation bills yet to be reported to 
the House. 

HOUSE ACTION 

The House, in the 13 bills reported to 
it this session, considered budget esti- 
mates of appropriations of about $123.1 
billion. Some cuts were made and some 
increases were granted. The increases, 
especially in the Labor-HEW bill, and 
the increases in the Defense bill, brought 
the House total of appropriations for 
these 13 bills to about $123.3 billion; in 
the aggregate, they exceeded the budget 
requests by the net amount of $178 mil- 
lion. 

The Labor-HEW bill was $490 million 
over the budget. 

The Defense bill was $952 million over 
the budget, the principal reason being 
$569 million for pay of military person- 
nel on duty July 1, 1966, in excess of the 
number originally budgeted for. 

As will be seen from the calculation 
in the second tabulation I am inserting, 
the House has passed upon all but about 
6 percent of the budget requests for 
appropriations likely to be considered in 
bills at this session. 

SENATE ACTION 

The Senate, as the first table discloses, 
has passed 9 of the 13 House bills sent 
to it. And in the aggregate, as passed 
by the Senate, these 9 bills total $114.5 
billion and exceed the related budget 
estimates of appropriations by $479 
million. 
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FINAL CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Seven bills have been enacted into 
law—two supplementals for fiscal 1966 
and five regular bills for the current fis- 
cal year 1967—$46,311,061,457 in budget 
requests for appropriations were reduced 
in the aggregate to $45,716,812,301—a 
cut, overall, of $594,249,156, as meas- 
ured by the traditional appropriations 
method. 

PENDING FINAL DISPOSITION 

The Defense appropriation bill con- 
ference report carrying proposed ap- 
propriations of $58,067,472,000, some 
$403,119,000 above the budget requests 
for appropriations, has been agreed to 
in the House but awaits further disposi- 
tion in the Senate because of differing 
positions on certain policy matters. 

The Labor-HEW bill—$390 million 
above the budget as it passed the Sen- 
ate—is ready to submit to conference. 

BILLS REMAINING TO BE REPORTED 


The State-Justice-Commerce-judici- 
ary bill, involving some $2,598 million of 
budget estimates of appropriations, is to 
be reported Friday, September 30, and 
is scheduled for House consideration 
next Tuesday. 

Budget requests for appropriations 
already in hand from the President in 
connection with the closing supplemen- 
tal bill total $3,903 million. And our 
current arbitrary guess is that perhaps 
$1,500 million in assorted supplemental 
requests for appropriations may yet be 
submitted. 

These would approximate the remain- 
ing 6 percent of the budget estimates 
of appropriations likely to be considered 
in bills this session. 

Outside of these amounts are the so- 
called permanent appropriations esti- 
mated in the January budget at about 
$13.8 billion for fiscal 1967—mainly in- 
terest on the public debt—that recur 
automatically under earlier law without 
annual action by the Congress. 

APPROPRIATIONS OUTLOOK 


Prospectively, then, it now looks like 
the grand total of appropriations in this 
session, including these permanents, will 
probably approximate $144 or $145 bil- 
lion. I am speaking of the session, not 
the fiscal year. That would compare 
with roughly $119.3 billion of appropria- 
tions in the first session of this Congress. 
Congress, in the present circumstances, is 
well on the way toward the second $100 
billion mark. 

The generous fiscal dispositions of the 
Congress in this session, to which the 
President and some Members of the Con- 
gress have had occasions to refer, are 
to some limited extent to be found in the 
appropriation bills, but mostly have to do 
with amounts in various authorization 
bills substantially above the President’s 
recommendations. 

The figures I have given and the tables 
I am inserting are on the basis of the 
time-honored and generally well under- 
stood appropriation concept. The Presi- 
dent’s spending authority budget is stated 
on the slightly different new obligational 
authority basis, which, however, consists 
largely of appropriations but which also 
omits, for example, “appropriations to 
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liquidate prior contract authority.” But 
unlike the appropriations basis, new obli- 
gational authority includes contract 
authority; public-debt borrowing or loan 
authority; and reappropriation of unobli- 
gated balances of prior appropriations. 
And generally speaking, the President 
uses the new obligational authority basis 
in his statements assessing what Con- 
gress has done and is doing to his 
budgetary spending requests. Moreover, 
bills that do not actually appropriate 
additional funds but which mandate 
additional obligation or expenditure rates 
in advance of appropriation, such as gen- 
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eral pay raise bills, and bills with back- 
door appropriation characteristics get 
into the calculations of what Congress 
has done and is doing to the President’s 
overall budget spending requests. So, 
there are these differences to be kept in 
mind when assessing fiscal prospects and 
results—and they sometimes lead to 
confusion. 

But, Mr. Speaker, as to bills from the 
Committee on Appropriations dealing 
with the fiscal year 1967, with eight bills 
still in process it is early to be very cer- 
tain about the final tally. I would 
roughly generalize, however, by saying 
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that there is a good possibility the aggre- 
gate total of the 13 appropriation bills for 
fiscal 1967 may eventuate at a whisker 
below the corresponding budget requests 
on the conventional appropriation basis, 
and perhaps only a few hundred million 
dollars above them on the new obliga- 
tional authority basis—and essentially 
all of that accountable in the defense bill. 
Of course, congressional approvals above 
budget spending authority requests con- 
sidered in legislative bills would be in 
addition. 

The tables on the appropriation bill 
situation follow: 


Summary of action on budget estimates in appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess., as of Sept. 28, 1966 


Budget estimates} Passed House Budget estimates] Passed Senate Change at latest 
o Senate stage of action 
Bills for fiscal 1967: 
„/ A : —ð„ͤ% 81, 205, 169, 500 | 81, 340, 260, 50 $1, 329, 755, 000 $1, 321, 615, 800 —$18, 644, 700 
Borrowing authority (26, 000, 000) (26, 000, 000) 26, 000, 20, 000, 000) |-.---.--.-.---...- 
rn, . ee See 7, 210, 177, 135 7, 246, 720, 000 7, 210, 049, 135 7, 196, 429, 135 — 50, 290, 865 
Agriculture 6, 876, 027, 000 7, 022, 938, 000 300 , 994, 590, —28, 347, 850 
Borrowing authorit: 702, (852, 000, 000) (702, 100, 000) 000, 000)  -+(229, 900, 000) 
Labor-HEW 10, 083, 184, 500 10, 573, 272, 500 10, 083, 184,500 | 10, 473, 309, 500 ..--.....----- „ 125, 
Independent olliees 14, 319, 611, 291 14, 017, 299, 000 „329, 863, 29) , 118, 607, —264, 012, 201 
Legislative. - 228 oat ete. Sa oe et A 173, 793, 578 172, 146, 333 214, 749, 763 214, 418, 213 —285, 
ot AE ee) ee 7, 664, 353,000 | 58, 616,445,000 | 57, 664,353,000 | 58, 189, 872, 000 +525, 519, 000 
District of Columbia Federal funds n , 304, —— 1 
authoriza (26, 225, 000) (23, 000, 000) |- 
Military construction 1, 114, 947, 000 1, 019, 340, 000 
Foreign assistance 3, 945, 095, 000 3, 604, 048, 800 
Public works 4, 167, 073, 000 r BE lace EEB PE AT a 
a EAZ A I horse nn saan B d a noone 107, 120, 769,869 | 107, 547,251, 268 97, 902,069,054 | 98, 600,354,148 | 29, 792, 949, 098 ½ 80 


Supplementals for fiscal 1966: 


Cumulative totals for the session; 


Deen supplemental (Vietnam) 
eiae . 


Bubtotal; 1966 bINS. 252-22. 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 564, 872, 568 


15, 700, 591, 568 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 813, 552, 168 
15, 949, 271, 168 


13, 135, 719, 000 
8, 020, 810, 903 


15 158 529,903 


114, 058, 598, 957 
46, 311, 061, 457 


13, 135, 719, 000 
2, 788, 143, 303 


18, 135, 719, 000 
003 


15, 938, 945, 003 


1 Te 801, 799 
1 +478, 700, 194 
1 — 594, 249, 156 


114, 537, 299, 151 


45, 716, 812, 301 


1 Includes $242,000,000 cut from a repayable advance (from the general fund) to the social security medicare trust fund, 


The appropriation business of the session as of Sept. 28, 1966 


[In millions] 
Budget Passed 
estimates 
1, House action: 
8 Tc c ͤ ůq] . ĩ⅛ Cͤ . cease aaah oun 815, 949 $15, 701 
re . enn ee z 107, 121 107, 547 
13 bills of the session (about 94 percent of total likely to be considered) 123, 070 123, 248 
2. Bills for 1967 still in committee: j 
ee ee... ß ea er ee Ve Ce 
(b) Deferred HEW items (antipoverty; elementary and secondary education; higher education; and library services and 
% ial Re Sa tea ͤ v ⅛ð v ]⅛ͤ , A | Fee lee K. ASE G pha Segre) Te ee eee 
Subtotal, budget requests now pending in committee „„ „„„„%4:ẽ7) E 6, 501 (?) 
3. Closing supplemental buds requests yet to come (wholly arbitrary amount, assumed for purposes of this tabulation) -~ ....._.- 1, 500(7) (?) 
Total for remaining bills to be reported—on basis stated (about 6 percent of total likely to be considered) 8, OOL(?) (?) 
4. Grand total likely to be considered in bills of the sessi'oon nnn 131, 071 (2) 
5. Permanent appropria' that recur without annual action by Congress, mainly interest on debt (tentative estimate from 
ee d / sant esecnssoane 13, 800 (?) 
6. Grand total for the session (tentative, subject to some reflnement z „„%7- 2144, 871 (?) 
Bills enacted by Congress: 
2 supplemantals TINO Sento do shyt obese . ache E PLE cabin Rill cannes 16, 156 15, 924 
Z yx!!! ð ::.. i ee SE es 30,155 29, 793 
SPEE A e a BERSE a cae e x E r E a 46, 311 45, 717 


1 Includes $242,000,000 cut from a repayable advance (from the genera] fund) to the 
trust fund. 


social security medicare 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, there will be considerable 
discussion of this resolution by some of 
my colleagues who are not satisfied with 
it. I am not satisfied with it either but 
will support it reluctantly. I believe the 


time is coming when we must take posi- 
tive steps to see that the business of the 
Congress is completed earlier than late 
in October. 

However, for those who are concerned 
about this resolution from the stand- 
point of economy, I would point out that 


2 Would compare with approximately $119,310,000,000 in the last session—an increase, 
very roughly, of $25,500,000,000. 


we will save money if we force the Gov- 
ernment to operate under continuing 
resolutions until the end of the fiscal 
year. This resolution permits the De- 
fense Department, for example, and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, to spend less money than they 
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would spend under the appropriation bills 
that will be enacted this year, because 
under the resolution these Departments 
are restricted to the level of spending al- 
lowed under this bill passed last year. So 
it does not worry me too much, except 
for the possibility that by continuing to 
adopt these resolutions, we invite further 
delay of adjournment. 

As far as saving money is concerned, 
more money will be spent under the 
regular bills than will be spent under 
this continuing resolution. 

I would have preferred a termination 
date of October 15 rather than October 
22 because I fear the latter date might 
seem to be in the nature of an invitation 
to continue this Congress in session until 
October 22. 

On that point I should like to ask the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to once again make 
it clear to the House in the Recorp what 
our adjournment target date is and what 
the objective is about completing action 
on the appropriation bills. 

Mr. MAHON. Will the gentleman per- 
mit me to read from the committee re- 
port on the pending resolution? I quote: 

While the outside date in this third reso- 
lution is October 22, it is just that—an out- 
side date. Like continuing resolutions of 
the past, it ceases to apply to an agency or 
activity concurrent with approval by the 
President of the applicable appropriation bill 
in which provision for such agency or activity 
is made. Thus, the scope of the resolution 
constricts as each regular bill is enacted; 
and it becomes wholly inoperative after the 
last approval. 


With respect to the date itself, may 
I say that in company with the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the ranking 
minority member on the Committee on 
Appropriations, I approached the 
Speaker last week in regard to this sit- 
uation. We discussed the handling of the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and the judici- 
ary bill. 

The gentleman from Ohio could not be 
here on certain days this week, and he, 
as spokesman for the minority side on 
the Appropriations Committee, agreed to 
the date of October 22 that is in the 
pending resolution. 

I wish to say emphatically that it is 
certainly the target date and certainly, 
it is my hope and expectation that we 
will be able to adjourn by the 15th; cer- 
tainly we will be able to complete the 
appropriation bills, provided the neces- 
sary authorization bills are cleared in 
time. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
clusion I wish to say that the gentleman 
from Texas has correctly reported what 
transpired, in the same way that the 
gentleman from Ohio, the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Appro- 
priations Committee, told me what hap- 
pened. He is unavoidably detained this 
morning and cannot be present. I am 
representing him and I have been in- 
formed by him, as the gentleman from 
Texas said, that he agreed to this date, 
but it was on condition that it would be 
made crystal clear in the Recorp today 
that this is not.an invitation to continue 
this session until October 22 and that 
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the target date for adjournment is 
October 15. 

Under that condition, I support the 
resolution. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. I merely wish to say 
that the gentleman from North Carolina 
has accurately stated the position of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and of 
myself. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I believe be- 
fore we vote on this resolution there are 
several points which should be made 
crystal clear. 

This resolution will merely continue 
Public Law 89-481 of the 89th Congress, 
but by continuing that law we in effect 
also will be continuing the provisions of 
that law which I believe have been vio- 
lated by the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment. 

The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Duncan] who offered the Teachers Corps 
amendment, could not be present here 
today, but our Subcommittee on Health, 
Education, and Welfare appropriations 
has gone into this matter quite thorough- 
ly. We have had an investigative report, 
by our investigative staff, on the opera- 
tions of the National Teachers Corps. 

This question as to whether the Na- 
tional Teachers Corps will be funded in 
fiscal year 1967 or not is a question which 
will be before the conference on HEW 
appropriations on Friday of this week or 
early next week. 

The law which was written by an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Oregon (Mr. Duncan], made it 
crystal clear that no teacher should be 
assigned to any school district in Amer- 
ica while this continuing resolution was 
in effect. I understand the gentleman 
from Texas will put the investigative 
report into the Recorp today—and I 
would hope he would make this report 
public. If he does not, I shall place in 
the Recor two letters which are in the 
appendix attached to that report. These 
letters show very clearly that instruc- 
tions went out to the various agencies 
running this program to assign teachers 
to the various school districts throughout 
America and that these assignments were 
made and then the teachers were auto- 
matically put on furlough or leave to be 
reinstated the moment an appropriation 
was made, but in the meantime to be 
paid from training funds—a subterfuge 
if I ever heard of one. However, the 
Duncan amendment provided that no 
commitments of any kind could be made 
and no assignment of any teacher to 
teach in any school under this program 
could legally be made under the terms of 
the continuing resolution. I point this 
up because I think we have a clear case 
where the executive branch has chal- 
lenged the congressional or legislative 
branch of the Government. By using 
this furlough means they have in effect 
made the assignments. These letters in 
the appendix of this investigative report 
make this very clear. 
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The letters referred to above follow: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION, 

Washington, D. O., August 22, 1966. 
To Local Educational Agencies Selected for 

Inservice Programs: 

This is to advise you of our interim ar- 
rangements to put Corps-members into. fall 
training, including practical experience in 
your school districts. 

Congressional action on the 1967 appro- 
priation for the NTC may still be several 
weeks into the future. Meanwhile, we have 
some 1,600 Corpsmen who are completing 
their summer preservice training and are 
available for assignment to the local school 
districts tentatively selected for participation 
in the inservice program. 

The original plan for Corps operation con- 
templated the execution of agreements with 
each local agency selected for participation. 
These agreements are designed to cover both 
the nature of Corps member utilization and 
provision for payment of Corpsmen’s sala- 
ries at prevailing local rates. 

However, the absence, at this time, of an 
appropriation for the 1967 fiscal year, plus 
the technicalities of the Congressional reso- 
lution authorizing continued funding of 
Federal programs during this interim, pre- 
vents the Corps from finalizing academic 
year agreements with you until the appro- 
priation becomes a reality. 

Meanwhile we have developed an interim 
method by which the inservice training can 
be conducted. 

Therefore, Corps teams will temporarily 
continue to be under the supervision and 
direction of the colleges and universities. 
Interns will continue to receive stipend pay- 
ments and dependency allowances. Team 
leaders, however, will be paid at the rates 
which will prevail as soon as they are as- 
signed to local school districts. Stipend 
and salary payments will be made by the 
colleges and universities during this interim. 
The Corps will reimburse the institutions for 
these payments. 

It is suggested that the cooperating in- 
stitutions and local districts may wish to 
function informally in accordance with the 
inservice utilization proposals which have 
been submitted by the local school districts. 
This procedure will minimize subsequent ad- 
justments after Congressional action has 
been taken on the appropriation. 

I am enclosing a copy of the memorandum 
I am sending to each institutional project 
director or coordinator. That memorandum 
explains the nature of the interim procedures 
in detail. 

We are still optimistic about the eventual 
outcome of the pending appropriation ac- 
tion. If the appropriation is finally forth- 
coming we will complete our negotiations 
with the participating local districts and 
assign the Corps teams to their control 
and jurisdiction. 

I realize that this program has presented 
more than its share of administrative frus- 
trations for all interested parties, However, 
the objectives are so desirable that they 
warrant the sufferance of these birth pangs. 

I hope you will find it possible to accept 
the inconvenience of this interim period 
and compensate for the program interrup- 
tions which are unavoidable. We are proud 
of the progress made during our summer 
program. This, too, was accomplished un- 
der the strain of severe constraints. Our ex- 
perience thus far convinces me that the 
Teacher Corps is a well conceived plan to 
help reverse the adverse effects of poverty. 
Our plans for administering the program 
during the second year provide for a more 
orderly and timely implementation. 
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We will keep you informed of all per- 
tinent developments. 
Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES N. ZELLERS, 
Deputy Director, 
National Teachers Corps. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, OFFICE OF EDUCATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1966. 
To: Preservice and Inservice Directors or 
Coordinators of National Teacher Corps 
Projects. 

There has been recent indication that the 
interim funding plan may create a “break in 
service“ problem for some experienced 
teachers. Our lawyers have advised us that 
in such cases the following steps should be 
taken to protect the rights and tenure of 
the experienced teacher: 

1. Request the local school district to 
which the experienced teacher has been 
tentatively assigned to place the teacher on 
its rolls and then furlough or give him a 
leave of absence to the Teacher Corps Project 
at your academic institution. 

2. Instruct the experienced teacher to give 
your academic institution the authority to 
deduct from his salary, during this interim 
period, the amount necessary to protect his 
rights, tenure, and benefits in the school 
district from which he has been furloughed. 
Pay this amount to the school district. 

8. Inform the school district that, at the 
termination of the interim period, the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps will make funds avail- 
able to cover the employer's share of the ex- 
pense of protecting the rights, tenure, and 
benefits of the experienced teacher during 
this time. 

I realize that this is Just one more ad- 
ministrative frustration for you, but it is the 
only method by which we may protect the 
rights of the experienced teacher during the 
interim period. Thank you very much for 
your patience and cooperation. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES N. ZELLERS, 

Deputy Director, National Teacher Corps. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the viola- 
tion on the Teachers Corps, there is an- 
other point that I think needs to be made 
as far as this continuing resolution is 
concerned. We who are on the Defense 
Appropriations Committee are going for- 
ward to authorize reprograming action 
of over $700 million of the 1967 budget 
money before the funds have even been 
appropriated to the Department of De- 
fense. This reprograming action is to 
replace fighter planes in Vietnam. All of 
us agree that these fighter planes are 
needed because the rate of use of these 
planes in Vietnam has been higher than 
anticipated. It is necessary for the De- 
partment of Defense to have this $720 
million now—they needed it yesterday— 
to go forward and procure these needed 
aircraft for Vietnam. What is happen- 
ing here is that we are taking the money 
out of the 1967 budget appropriation be- 
fore that appropriation bill has even be- 
come law. To my recollection, this is the 
first time since I have served on the De- 
fense Appropriation Committee that we 
have reprogramed funds prior to the 
time that the funds have been appropri- 
ated to the Department of Defense. I 
think it shows beyond any question of a 
doubt how closely we are operating in the 
Department of Defense. The supple- 
mental which will be before us here in 
January, instead of being $10 billion or 
$15 billion, as outlined by the chairman 
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of our Committee on Appropriations, 
could be substantially greater than that, 
because these funds that are being trans- 
ferred for fighter planes in this continu- 
ing resolution will authorize this repro- 
graming action between now and October 
22. Assuming that the Defense appro- 
priation bill is not passed, those funds 
will have to be replaced at a later date. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I do this for the purpose 
of asking the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Larrp] several questions. 

Do I understand that the Department 
of Defense is asking for the authority to 
reprogram three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars, taking it from one program involv- 
ing aircraft and other items and trans- 
ferring the funds to another involving 
combat aircraft? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes. This would be re- 
programing money in the 1967 Defense 
Appropriation Act, which has not passed, 
but under the terms of this continuing 
resolution that reprograming is going 
forward. I shall support the repro- 
graming, but the funds are being taken 
from several areas including antiaircraft 
purchases, and the P-3A is being cut 
back. We have appropriated funds in 
the Defense Appropriation Act for the 
P-3A, a very necessary ASW search 
plane. We are also cutting back in other 
areas and are merely postponing those 
expenditures because the Department of 
Defense is pressed so hard for funds at 
this time. In this reprograming, they 
are buying additional aircraft like the 
Navy’s A-4F, F-4J, and A-6A and are 
even buying nine Gulfstreams. 

I point this out because this is the first 
time we have actually reprogramed 
money in the fiscal 1967 Defense budget, 
and these reprograming actions do not 
come before the Congress. All of this 
will be handled merely in the commit- 
tees of the Congress. It will never be 
acted upon by the Congress of the United 
States itself in any way. The repro- 
graming operation will take place in 
executive sessions of the committees. 

Mr. Speaker, it just seems to me that 
all Members of Congress should be in- 
formed as to these actions. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Latrp] another question? 

If the fiscal year 1967 Department of 
Defense budget had been approved, 
there would have been $720 million 
available for the purposes that the gen- 
tleman just described—the P3A antisub- 
marine aircraft procurement and some 
other programs—but as I understand 
the reprograming request that has been 
made by the Secretary of Defense, he 
wants to take that $720 million in obli- 
gational authority and apply it to the 
procurement of combat aircraft for use 
in Vietnam? 

Now, if that is true, did not the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the President fail to 
ask for sufficient funds for the combat 
aircraft program when they submitted 
the Department of Defense budget for fis- 
cal year 1967? 
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Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will yield further, 
they underestimated the need for this 
type of aircraft in the 1967 budget. 

In effect, they are delaying the Lock- 
heed plane that is used in antisubma- 
rine warfare. The fact is, these planes 
will be purchased, but they will have to 
be purchased at a later date, and they 
will be purchased through supplemental 
appropriations which will be requested, 
probably, after the first of the year. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Larrp] another question? 

Could the gentleman from Wisconsin 
tell us how much is being spent so far 
on a monthly basis for the Teacher 
Corps in fiscal 1967, when the House of 
Representatives in the appropriation bill 
for the Departments of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and Labor refused to 
make any obligational authority availa- 
ble for this program? j 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan will yield further, 
the Teacher Corps is spending funds at 
the rate. of several hundred thousand 
dollars a month at this time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. They have 
actually assigned these teachers to school 
systems or school districts? 

Mr. LAIRD. Our investigators’ report 
shows that they have assigned teachers 
to several school districts in the United 
States. 

The Appropriation Act which we 
passed provided for 10 percent matching 
by the local communities and required 
the approval of the highest State educa- 
tional authority. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
in the Boston school district of our 
friend, the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives [Mr. McCor- 
MAcK], they did not learn that they had 
to put up 10 percent, until sometime in 
September. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask 
the gentleman another question? 

The gentleman from Wisconsin says 
that several hundred thousand dollars 
@ month has been spent since July 1 on 
the Teacher Corps, despite the fact that 
the House of Representatives did not ap- 
prove one penny for fiscal 1967, and is 
the gentleman further saying that these 
teachers are being assigned to school 
systems throughout the country without 
any assurance that the local school sys- 
tem will provide its own 10 percent? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am sure that before the 
teachers are actually paid, the schools 
will have to put up the 10 percent. But 
they have assigned them without having 
the assurance of the 10 percent. Of 
course now they are being paid from 
training funds which gets around the 
10-percent requirement as well as the 
continuing resolution. There is a serious 
question of & double violation of law. 
And, I believe the investigative report 
regarding the Boston school district is 
a casè in point, although I hasten to add 
that the violation is not by the Boston 
schools but by the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, the Federal Government is paying 
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its 90 percent and these people are on 
the payroll, with no assurance that the 
10 percent will come from the local 
school district? 

Mr, LAIRD. For practical purposes 
this is right. They are assigned to the 
schools and are being paid from training 
funds that are 100 percent Federal. The 
investigation report points out that in 
some cases they also engage in a further 
subterfuge and have changed the title 
from “teacher” to “observer.” This 
whole report should be laid before the 
public. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Wisconsin if in this ma- 
nipulation of money for the purposes of 
providing military planes 

Mr. LAIRD. I want to make it clear 
to the gentleman from Iowa that I sup- 
port it. These planes are badly needed to 
prosecute the war effort and I am going 
to support the reprograming. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, but 
the question I wanted to ask is this— 
does the F-111 figure in this manipula- 
tion of funds? 

Mr. LAIRD. No; this reprograming 
includes purchases like the F—4J, the A- 
4F, and the A-6A for the Navy. These 
planes are being used and are in opera- 
tion in Vietnam right now. The F-111, I 
can assure the gentleman from Iowa, is 
not involved in this purchase. 

Mr. GROSS. But it is involved in 
some very serious difficulties, the produc- 
tion of this supersonic plane that was 
awarded to a Fort Worth, Tex., corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. LAIRD. Yes. I think you will 
find in our conference report which will 
be forthcoming within the next week or 
10 days that we are withdrawing sup- 
port for the F-111B, the Navy version of 
this plane. Weare taking all their funds 
out of the bill so that they cannot go 
forward in producing their F-111B. 
This will be made crystal clear in the 
appropriation bill for 1967 for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. GROSS. So this Fort Worth, 
Tex., contractor, General Dynamics, is 
not living up to the terms of the contract 
made under strange circumstances by 
Defense Secretary McNamara, to produce 
a dual purpose plane; a plane that could 
operate both land based or off the decks 
of aircraft carriers. 

Mr. LAIRD. I do not think we will 
have a dual purpose plane. I think the 
Air Force version which is involved in 
Texas will go forward—the F-111A—and 
will go into production. The fund for 
the Navy version will not go forward in 
the 1967 budget. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentleman 
from Texas, [Mr. Matrox] will agree that 
this is a fair statement as far as the 
F-111B is concerned. 

Mr. MAHON. As far as the F-111B, 
no funds have been provided for produc- 
tion of the operational F-111B plane. 

Mr.GROSS. But the gentleman from 
Wisconsin surely will agree that the 
‘Texas contractor is not going to produce 
the dual purpose plane that on the basis 
of bids submitted would have cost a mini- 
mum of $400 million less had McNamara 
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respected the judgment of the military 
chiefs and awarded the contract to a 
west coast aircraft company; namely, 
Boeing. 

Mr. LAIRD. I agree with the gentle- 
man on that point. But I want to as- 
sure the gentleman that the purchases 
involved in this reprograming does not 
involve the F—111A or F-111B. 

Mr. GROSS. So we have still another 
contract that went to Texas under 
strange conditions, that is all fouled up 
and costing the taxpayers millions of 
dollars as well as jeopardizing the de- 
fense of the Nation by failing to provide 
the Navy with a new, supersonic plane. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot remain silent 
and let the impression remain that all 
of us who serve on the minority side of 
this Committee on Appropriations are 
happy with this extending resolution. 
Perhaps that impression might be gained 
by the remarks of our distinguished 
chairman that he and our ranking mi- 
nority member did discuss this with the 
Speaker and that this date was decided 
upon as being appropriate and generally 
agreed to. 

My colleagues will recall that when 
this second continuing resolution passed 
the House that at that time I expressed 
a great unhappiness and concern with 
the fact that on Friday that date will 
mark the end of the first quarter of this 
fiscal year. So we now find ourselves 
with the end of that first quarter ap- 
proaching, passing a continuing resolu- 
tion for 22 more days in order to carry 
a half dozen appropriations over because 
the action has not been completed. 

I, for one, if there is a record vote on 
this resolution, cannot bring myself to 
vote for it. 

I served what I thought was a fair 
notice of my personal point of view at 
the time the continuing resolution to 
next Friday was enacted. I feel today 
as I felt then that if the proper diligence 
had been used that we would not find 
ourselves in this predicament here today. 

I think, too, that some of the blame 
must rest upon our Appropriations Com- 
mittee, perhaps not a major part, but I 
think the record will show that some of 
the subcommittees could have been more 
diligent in preparing these various bills 
for the consideration of the full com- 
mittee and the House. 

I think, too, that the Appropriations 
Committee has been put in an impossible 
position of performing its responsibility 
to this House by the instructions that 
we must wait for this authorization and 
that authorization to be enacted. 

I am aware of the weakness of going 
ahead to appropriate in some instances 
without those authorizations, but I think 
maybe it might be good for the country 
if we did wait and cover the funds 
needed to take care of these new authori- 
zations in the final supplemental bill that 
we are going to have in any event, be- 
cause by that method the people of this 
country will become aware of the great 
cost of these nev’ Great Society programs 
that are being authorized by this Con- 
gress. i 
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With those expressions of my objec- 
tions, Mr. Speaker, I wish to serve my 
personal notice, for whatever it may be 
worth, that I cannot support this reso- 
lution. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to the National Teacher Corps to 
which references have been made, may 
I say that the circumstances are such 
that, in my judgment, this is not the time 
to go into the matter at length. It is 
a matter for final resolution in the reg- 
ular Labor-HEW bill for fiscal 1967, and 
the other body is, today, debating that 
bill; there is every reason to expect that 
that bill will be in conference presently— 
within a very few days. That is where 
the question of funds for the Teacher 
Corps for fiscal 1967 will be settled and 
should be settled. 

It is true that after Congress provided 
funds in the late part of fiscal 1966 to 
start the Teacher Corps, the House, in 
the regular Labor-HEW bill for fiscal 
1967, refused to appropriate funds to con- 
tinue the program. But contrary to what 
seems to have been suggested earlier in 
the debate, the House also—in the initial 
continuing resolution—voted to continue 
the program on a minimum stated basis, 
such as the continuing resolution pro- 
vided for continuation of countless other 
activities pending final determinations in 
the regular bills. Continuing resolutions 
traditionally are intended to neither stop 
nor start activities, but, generally speak- 
ing, merely continue them on an interim, 
minimum basis. 

So the Teacher Corps has been con- 
tinuing since June 30—and the authority 
has been the continuing resolutions— 
Public Law 89-481, as amended. 

Contrary to the House, the Senate 
committee has proposed $7.5 million for 
the Teacher Corps for 1967, so that the 
matter will be in conference if the Senate 
sustains the item. That is when I believe 
we should finally resolve the matter. 

AIRCRAFT FOR DEFENSE 


In view of some of the statements 
made here, I should like to add a further 
statement on one or two of the points. 

Of course, this resolution pending to- 
day is a continuing resolution covering 
many functions and activities of govern- 
ment and is not simply an appropriation 
for defense activities. I say this, since 
reference has been made to the F-111B 
aircraft, the Navy version of the F-111. 

In this connection, I might point out 
that never yet have we developed a new 
major military weapons system without 
difficulties, without significant and ex- 
pensive problems. 

As I stated earlier, the defense appro- 
priation bill for 1967 does not contain 
any funds for the purchase of production 
models of the F—111B and the Appro- 
priation Committees of Congress, the De- 
partment of Defense and the Navy are 
awaiting test. results of the Nos. 4 
and 5 developmental aircraft before de- 
termining the wisdom of proceeding with 
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this program. I should also point out 
that the F-111B aircraft, which is the 
Navy version of the F-111 program, is in 
fact substantially constructed elsewhere 
than in Texas. Seventy-five percent of 
the cost of the airframe is attributable to 
contracts with a firm in New York State; 
the engine contracts are with a firm in 
Connecticut; and the armament of the 
plane is provided by a firm in California. 

Some reference was made during the 
earlier debate to a reprograming action 
pending before the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. If I recall correctly, the 
Secretary of Defense on last Thursday 
announced a program to increase pro- 
duction of certain Navy attack aircraft 
using figures of 280 aircraft and “about 
$700 million.” The figures used by the 
Secretary had reference to deliveries of 
aircraft in 1968 above those already pro- 
vided for in prior appropriations. 

The funding picture, which is entirely 
a separate matter, is simply this: The 
Department proposes to use approxi- 
mately $434 million of money available 
under the heading “Procurement of air- 
craft and missiles, Navy” to initiate this 
increase in production as promptly as 
possible. This money is made available 
largely by simply “borrowing” from other 
programs financed within this same ap- 
propriation, pending such time as a sup- 
plemental estimate is submitted and 
supplemental funds provided. 

The House joint resolution was ordered 
to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MILITARY MEDICAL BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 14088) to amend chap- 
ter 55 of title 10, United States Code, to 
authorize an improved health benefits 
program for retired members and mem- 
bers of the uniformed services and their 
dependents, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2064) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14088) to amend chapter 55 of title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize an im- 
proved health benefits program for retired 
members and members of the uniformed 
services and their dependents, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
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the matter proposed to be inserted by the 

Senate amendment insert the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Mili- 
tary Medical Benefits Amendments of 1966’. 

“Sec. 2. Chapter 55 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Sections 1071, 1072, 1073, and 1084 
are each amended by striking out ‘1085’ 
wherever it appears (in catchline or text) 
and by inse: in place thereof ‘1087’. 

“(2) Section 1074(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(b) Under joint regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
a member or former member of a uniformed 
service who is entitled to retired or retainer 
pay, or equivalent pay may, upon request, 
be given medical and dental care in any 
facility of any uniformed service, subject 
to the availability of space and facilities and 
the capabilities of the medical and dental 
staff. The Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may, with the agreement of the Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs, provide care to 
persons covered by this subsection in facili- 
ties operated by the Administrator and 
determined by him to be available for this 
purpose on a reimbursable basis at rates 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget.’ 

“(3) Section 1076(b) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(b) Under joint regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
a dependent of a member or former member 
who is, or was at the time of his death, en- 
titled to retired or retainer pay, or equivalent 
pay, may, upon request, be given the medical 
and dental care prescribed by section 1077 of 
this title in facilities of the uniformed sery- 
ices, subject to the availability of space and 
facilities and the capabilities of the medical 
and dental staff.’ 

“(4) Section 1077 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*§ 1077. Medical care for dependents; au- 
thorized care in facilities of uni- 
formed services 

a) Only the following types of health 
care may be provided under section 1076 of 
this title: 

“*(1) Hospitalization. 

“*(2) Outpatient care. 

(3) Drugs. 

“*(4) Treatment of medical and surgical 
conditions. 

65) Treatment of nervous, mental, and 
chronic conditions, 

“*(6) Treatment of contagious diseases. 

“*(7) Physical examinations, including eye 
examinations, and immunizations. 

“*(8) Maternity and infant care. 

“*(9) Diagnostic tests and services, includ- 
ing laboratory and X-ray examinations. 

“*(10) Emergency dental care worldwide. 

“*(11) Routine dental care outside the 
United States and at stations in the United 
States where adequate civilian facilities are 
unavailable. 

“*(12) Dental care worldwide as a neces- 
sary adjunct of medical, surgical, or pre- 
ventive treatment. 

“*(13) Ambulance service and home calls 
when medically necessary. 

“*(14) Durable equipment, such as wheel- 
chairs, iron lungs, and hospital beds may be 
provided on a loan basis. 

“*(b) The following types of health care 
may not be provided under section 1076 of 
this title: 

“*(1) Domiciliary or custodial care, 

“*(2) Prosthetic devices, hearing aids, or- 
thopedic footwear, and spectacles except 
that 

“(A) outside the United States and at 
stations inside the United States where ade- 
quate civilian facilities are unavailable, such 
items may be sold to dependents at cost to 
the United States, and 
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“*(B) artificial limbs and artificial eyes 
may be provided.’ 

“(5) Section 1078(a) is amended by delet- 
ing the last sentence and adding the follow- 
ing sentence at the end thereof: ‘The charge 
or charges prescribed shall be applied equally 
to all classes of dependents.’ 

“(6) Section 1079 is amended to read as 
follows: 

„a) To assure that medical care is avail- 
able for spouses and children of members of 
the uniformed services who are on active 
duty for a period of more than thirty days, 
the Secretary of Defense, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, shall contract, under the authority 
of this section, for medical care for those 
persons under such insurance, medical sery- 
ice, or health plans as he considers appropri- 
ate. The types of health care authorized un- 
der this section shall be the same as those 
provided under section 1076 of this title, ex- 
cept that: 

“*(1) with respect to dental care, only 
that care required as a necessary adjunct to 
medical or surgical treatment may be pro- 
vided; 

“*(2) routine physical examinations and 
immunizations may only be provided when 
required in the case of dependents who are 
traveling outside the United States as a re- 
sult of a member’s duty assignment and such 
travel is being performed under orders is- 
sued by a uniformed service; 

“*(3) routine care of the newborn, well- 
baby care, and eye examinations may not be 
provided; 

4) under joint regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the services of Christian Science practition- 
ers and nurses and services obtained in 
Christian Science sanatoriums may be pro- 
vided; 

“*(5) durable equipment, such as wheel- 
chairs, iron lungs and hospital beds may be 
provided on a rental basis. 

“*(b) Plans covered by subsection (a) 
shall include provisions for payment by the 
patient of the following amounts: 

“*(1) $25 for each admission to a hospital, 
or the amount the patient would have been 
charged under section 1078(a) of this title 
had the care being paid for been obtained in 
a hospital of the uniformed services, which- 
ever amount is the greater. 

“*(2) Except as provided in clause (3), the 
first $50 each fiscal year of the charges for all 
types of care authorized by subsection (a) 
and received while in an outpatient status 
and 20 per centum of all subsequent charges 
for such care during a fiscal year. 

3) A family group of two or more per- 
sons covered by this section shall not be re- 
quired to pay collectively more than the first 
$100 each fiscal year of the charges for all 
types of care authorized by subsection (a) 
and received while in an outpatient status 
and 20 per centum of the additional charges 
for such care during a fiscal year. 

“*(c) The methods for making payment 
under subsection (b) shall be prescribed 
under joint regulations issued by the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

„d) Under joint regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Defense and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
in the case of a dependent, as defined in sec- 
tion 1072(2) (A), (C), or (E) of this title, 
of a member of the uniformed services on 
active duty for a period of more than thirty 
days, who is moderately or severely mentally 
retarded or who has a serious physical handi- 
cap, the plans covered by subsection (a) 
shall, with respect to the retardation or 
handicap of such dependent, include the 
following: 

(1) Diagnosis. 

“*(2) Inpatient, 
treatment. 


outpatient, and home 
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“«(3) Training, rehabilitation, and special 
education, 

“*(4) Institutional care in private non- 
profit, public and State institutions and 
facilities and, when appropriate, transporta- 
tion to and from such institutions and 
facilities. 

„e) Members shall be required to share 
in the cost of any benefits provided their 
dependents under subsection (d). 

“‘(1) Except as provided in clause (3), 
members in the lowest enlisted pay grade 
shall be required to pay the first $25 incurred 
each month and members in the highest 
commissioned pay grade shall similarly be 
required to pay $250 per month. The 
amounts to be similarly paid by members in 
all other pay grades shall be determined 
under joint regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“*(2) Except as provided in clause (4), 
the Government’s share of the cost of any 
benefits provided in a particular case under 
subsection (d) shall not exceed $350 per 
month. 

“*(3) Members shall also be required to 
pay each month that amount, if any, re- 
maining after the Government's maximum 
share has been reached. 

64) A member who has more than one 
dependent incurring expenses in a given 
month under a plan covered by subsection 
(d) shall not be required to pay an amount 
greater than he would be required to pay if 
he had but one such dependent. 

„f) To qualify for the benefits provided 
by subsection (d), members shall be required 
to use public facilities to the extent they 
are available and adequate as determined 
under joint regulations of the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare.’ 

“(7) The following new sections are added 
after section 1085: 

“£1086. Contracts for health benefits for 
certain members, former mem- 
bers, and their dependents 

da) To assure that health benefits are 
available for the persons covered by subsec- 
tion (c), the Secretary of Defense, after con- 
sulting with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, shall contract under the 
authority of this section for health benefits 
for those persons under the same insurance, 
medical service, or health plans he contracts 
for under section 1079(a) of this title. 

„p) For persons covered by this section 
the plans contracted for under section 1079 
(a) of this title shall contain the following 
provisions for payment by the patient: 

“*(1) Except as provided in clause (2), the 
first $50 each fiscal year of the charges for 
all types of care authorized by this section 
and received while in an outpatient status 
and 25 per centum of all subsequent charges 
for such care during a fiscal year. 

“*(2) A family group of two or more per- 
sons covered by this section shall not be re- 
quired to pay collectively more than the first 
$100 each fiscal year of the charges for all 
types of care authorized by this section and 
received while in an outpatient status and 
25 per centum of the additional charges for 
such care during a fiscal year. 

3) 25 per centum of the charges for in- 
patient care. 

„e) The following persons are eligible for 
health benefits under this section: 

61) Those covered by sections 1074(b) 
and 1076(b) of this title, except those cov- 
ered by section 1072(2)(F) of this title. 

“*(2) A dependent of a member of a uni- 
formed service who died while on active duty 
for a period of more than thirty days, except 
a dependent covered by section 1072 (2) (F) 
of this title. 

However, a person who is entitled to hospital 

insurance benefits under title I of the Social 

Security Amendments of 1965 (79 Stat. 286) 
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is not eligible for health benefits under this 
section 

„d) No benefits shall be payable under 
any plan covered by this section in the case 
of a person enrolled in any other insurance, 
medical service, or health plan provided by 
law or through employment unless that per- 
son certifies that the particular benefit he 
is claiming is not payable under the other 
plan. 

„e) A person covered by this section may 
elect to receive benefits either in (1) Govern- 
ment facilities, under the conditions pre- 
scribed in sections 1074 and 1076-1078 of this 
title, or (2) the facilities provided under a 
plan contracted for under this section. How- 
ever, under joint regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the right to 
make this election may be limited for those 
persons residing in an area where adequate 
facilities of the uniformed service are avail- 
able. 


“ ‘$1087. Programing facilities for certain 
members, former members, and 
their dependents in construction 
projects of the uniformed serv- 
ices 

Space for inpatient and outpatient care 

may be programed in facilities of the uni- 
formed services for persons covered by sec- 
tions 1074(b) and 1076(b) of this title. The 
amount of space so programed shall be lim- 
ited to that amount determined by the Sec- 
retary concerned to be necessary to support 
teaching and training requirements in uni- 
formed services facilities, except that space 
may be programed in areas having a large 
concentration of retired members and their 
dependents where there is also a projected 
critical shortage of community facilities.’ 

“(8) Section 1082 is amended by inserting 

‘and 1086’ immediately after ‘1081’ and by 

amending the catchline to read as follows: 

“($ 1082, Contracts for health care: advisory 
committees’. 

“(9) The analysis is amended by striking 
out the following items: 

1071. Purpose of sections 1071-1085 of this 


title. 
> * * s . 
1073. Administration of sections 1071-1085 
of this title.’ 
* + * * . 


1077. Medical and dental care for depend- 
ents: specific inclusions and exclu- 
sions.’ 

a s * . . 

1082. Contracts for medical care for spouses 
and children: advisory commit- 
tees? 

and inserting the following items: 


1071. Purpose of sections 1071-1087 of this 
title,’ 


* * * + ~ 
1073. Administration of sections 1071-1087 
of this title.’ 
5 * kd * „ 


1077. Medical care for dependents: author- 
ized care in facilities of uniformed 


services.“ 
* * ~ * * 
1082. Contracts for health care: advisory 
committees,’ 
Ld . s * * 


1086. Contracts for health care for certain 

members, former members, and 

their dependents.’ 
* * = . * 

1087. Programing facilities for certain 

members, former members, and 

their dependents in construction 

projects of the uniformed services.’ 

“Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 

Act shall become effective January 1, 1967, 

except that those amendments relating to 

outpatient care in civilian facilities for 

spouses and children of members of the uni- 
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formed services who are on active duty for 
a period of more than 30 days shall become 
effective on October 1, 1966.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the title of the bill and agree to the same. 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 
PORTER HARDY, JR., 
WILLIAM H. BATES, 
WILLIAM G. BRAY, 

Managers on the part of the House. 
RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
STUART SYMINGTON, 
Howard W. CANNON, 
STEPHEN M. YOUNG, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH, 
JOHN TOWER, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill, H.R. 14088, to authorize 
an improved health benefits program for re- 
tired members and members of the uni- 
formed services and their dependents, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The House insisted on its original lan- 
guage. However, the Senate conferees were 
insistent on their position and the House 
conferees therefore reluctantly agreed to ac- 
cept the Senate amendments with the fol- 
lowing exceptions: 


1. MENTALLY RETARDED AND PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED DEPENDENTS OF ACTIVE DUTY PERSONNEL 


The bill as passed by the House authorized 
a new program of financial assistance for 
military personnel on active duty whose chil- 
dren may be moderately or severely mentally 
retarded or seriously physically handicapped. 
The program developed by the House was de- 
signed to provide financial assistance and 
benefits to military families to cope with the 
most serious type of cases involving mental 
retardation or physical handicap. Under ex- 
isting law there is no program of this kind 
either in the Department of Defense or for 
civilian employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Similarly, no private employee groups 
in the country have established a program 
of this kind. The program envisioned by 
the House would have cost an estimated 
$28.2 million in its first full year of opera- 
tion. The Senate amended this House pro- 
vision to expand its coverage to include 
spouses of active duty personnel and any 
degree of mental retardation or physical 
handicap. 

The House conferees recognize the com- 
mendable objectives of the Senate language. 
However, the House conferees pointed out 
that this program was unique and consti- 
tuted a pioneer effort in the area of financial 
assistance and benefits for the military par- 
ents of mentally retarded and physically 
handicapped children. The House conferees 
also pointed out that the House limitations 
were consistent with the program recom- 
mended by the Department of Defense. 
Consequently, the House conferees insisted 
on maintaining the House limitations ex- 
cluding the mildly retarded and those whose 
physical handicaps are not serious to insure 
that the costs of the program would remain 
within reasonable limits and also satisfy the 
need confronting those military families 
most seriously burdened by this problem. 
The Senate conferees therefore receded from 
their position and accepted the House lim- 
itations with, however, the proviso that the 
spouses of active duty personnel, as well as 
children, would be included in this financial 
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assistance p . The estimated annual 
cost of this provision as modified by the con- 
ferees is $28.8 million. 


2, TITLE II RESERVE RETIREES 


The bill as passed by the House would have 
removed the existing requirement that in 
order to use military medical facilities on a 
space-available basis Reserve retirees (retired 
under ch. 67, title 10, United States Code) 
must have completed 8 or more years of 
active service. The result of the provision as 
passed by the House was to remove the 8- 
year active duty requirement with respect 
to this group with regard to both the use of 
military facilities and to the civilian pro- 
gram proposed under this language. Under 
the Senate amendment the 8-year active 
duty requirement would have been con- 
tinued for this group of retirees as a require- 
ment for eligibility for both available med- 
ical care in military medical facilities and 
such additional care as would be authorized 
by this legislation from civilian sources. 
The Senate receded from its position with 
the result that the 8-year active duty re- 
quirement is eliminated with respect to this 
group of retirees. The Department of De- 
fense estimates that this action will provide 
coverage to an estimated 4,630 reservists and 
approximately 4,630 dependents of reservists 
at a first full fiscal year cost of approxi- 
mately $700,000 annually as the bill was 
finally agreed to. 

3. FURNISHING OF DRUGS ON A GENERIC BASIS IN 
CIVILIAN PROGRAM 

The Senate amendment authorized the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to require 
that drugs provided beneficiaries utilizing 
civilian medical facilities would be furnished 
on the basis of a generic or nonproprietary 
name. The House passed bill had no similar 
provision. The House conferees found the 
Senate provision unacceptable, in light of the 
fact that neither body had conducted hear- 
ings on the full implications of this provision 
of the bill, The Senate conferees therefore 
receded. 

4. EFFECTIVE DATE 

The bill as passed by the House established 
an effectiye date of July 1, 1966. The Sen- 
ate amendment carried an effective date of 
January 1, 1967. The conferees agreed to 
modify the effective date provision to provide 
that that portion of the bill authorizing out- 
patient care from civilian medical sources 
for dependents of uniformed service person- 
nel on active duty would become effective on 
October 1, 1966. The balance of the bill 
would become effective on January 1, 1967. 

SUMMARY OF THE COST 

The bill as reported by the conferees would 
result in an estimated first full fiscal year 
cost of approximately $141.9 million. This 
total may be compared with the original 
House version, which resulted in an esti- 
mated annual cost of $233 million, and the 
Senate version which carried an estimated 
annual cost of $151.2 million. 

L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

F. EDWARD HÉBERT, 

PORTER HARDY, JR., 

WILLIAM H, BATES, 

WILLIAM G. BRAY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House clearly outlines 
the changes agreed to by the conferees 
on H.R. 14088 as it passed both bodies. 

Therefore, no particular purpose would 
be served in taking the time of this body 
to repeat the information so clearly set 
out in the conference report. However, 
what is important and what every Mem- 
ber of this body should know is what pro- 
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visions are now incorporated in this leg- 
islation and in what manner will they af- 
fect the medical care and related bene- 
fits available to the dependents of active 
duty personnel and to our military re- 
tirees and their dependents. 

The principal objective of this legisla- 
tion as approved by the conferees is to 
establish a new and expanded hospital 
and outpatient program in civilian medi- 
cal facilities for dependents of military 
personnel on active duty, as well as for 
retired personnel and their dependents. 

I, ACTIVE DUTY DEPENDENTS 
A. EXPANDED CARE 


The bill provides an expansion of the 
medical care program available to the 
dependents of active duty personnel by 
specifically authorizing a level of care 
equal to that presently provided Federal 
employees under the high option Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plan. As a result, the 
bill therefore removes existing statutory 
limitations in the treatment of nervous 
and mental disorders, and chronic dis- 
eases in both uniformed and civilian 
medical facilities. 

It should be noted that convalescent 
and nursing home care would continue to 
be excluded in existing law. 

B. OUTPATIENT CARE 


Outpatient care at civilian medical fa- 
cilities would, for the first time, be au- 
thorized for spouses and children of ac- 
tive duty personnel. The bill provides 
that such dependents would pay an an- 
nual deductible of $50 per person—max- 
imum of $100 per family—after which 
time the dependent would pay 20 percent 
of the cost of outpatient care and the 
balance of 80 percent would be paid by 
the Government. 

C. INPATIENT CARE 


Inpatient hospital care would continue 
as under existing law. Such care at uni- 
formed services facilities would require 
the payment of $1.75 per day. Similarly, 
inpatient care at civilian medical facili- 
ties would require the payment of $25 
per admission, or $1.75 per day, which- 
ever is the greater. 

D. RETARDED AND HANDICAPPED DEPENDENTS 


The bill establishes a program of fi- 
nancial assistance for active duty mem- 
bers whose spouses or children are mod- 
erately or severely mentally retarded, or 
who have a serious physical handicap. 
This program has no counterpart in 
either the Federal Government or in 
industry. It is designed to assist active 
duty service members to cope with the 
serious financial burdens which face 
these service families. 

The bill provides that active duty mili- 
tary members would pay an amount 
ranging from $25 per month in the lowest 
enlisted pay grade, to a maximum of $250 
per month for those in the highest com- 
missioned pay grade, with the Govern- 
ment bearing the remaining portion of 
the cost not to exceed a maximum Goy- 
ernment contribution of $350 per month. 

II, RETIRED PERSONNEL AND THEIR 
DEPENDENTS 
A. EXPANDED CARE 


The bill provides the same level of 
benefits of medical care for retired per- 
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sonnel and their dependents as will be 
available to the dependents of active 
duty service personnel. 

The charges for such care at uni- 
formed services facilities for this cate- 
gory of beneficiaries will be the same as 
those that apply for active duty depend- 
ents. Retired officers are charged $1.17 
per day for hospital care, while retired 
enlisted personnel make no payment at 
uniformed services medical facilities— 
this practice would continue. 

The charges for care from civilian 
medical sources will, however, be slight- 
ly larger than those charged active duty 
dependents. 

B. INPATIENT CARE FROM CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Hospitalization charges for retirees 
and their dependents for care at civilian 
hospitals will require a flat payment of 
25 percent of the cost by the beneficiary, 
with the Government paying the balance 
or 75 percent of the total cost. 

C. OUTPATIENT CARE FROM CIVILIAN FACILITIES 


Outpatient charges for retired per- 
sonnel and their dependents for care re- 
ceived from civilian medical sources will 
involve a $50 annual deductible per per- 
son—with a limitation of $100 per fam- 
ily—with the retiree or dependent pay- 
ing 25 percent of the remaining cost 
and the Government paying the bal- 
ance. 

D. SOCIAL SECURITY COVERAGE 

Retirees and their dependents at age 
65 would transfer to the Social Security 
program to receive medical care benefits 
from civilian sources. However, retirees 
and dependents at age 65 and thereafter 
would nevertheless continue to be eligible 
for medical care from military facilities. 

E, TITLE III RETIREES 


The definition of military retirees and 
their dependents who would be eligible 
for medical care benefits was expanded 
to include any uniformed services per- 
sonnel who have become eligible for the 
receipt of retired pay. This latter 
change, therefore, resulted in including 
so-called “Title III Reserve Retirees” 
with less than 8 years of active duty 
among those eligible for receipt of medi- 
cal care benefits. 

III. EFFECTIVE DATE 


That portion of the bill authorizing 
outpatient care from civilian medical 
sources for dependents of uniformed 
service personnel on active duty will be- 
come effective on October 1, 1966, and 
the balance of the expanded benefits pro- 
vided by the bill will become effective on 
January 1, 1967. 

IV. COSTS 


The estimated first year—12 months— 
cost of the new programs authorized by 
this legislation is approximately $142 
million. 

This, in brief, summarizes the effect of 
this legislation which is so vitally im- 
portant to the health, welfare, and 
morale of our Armed Forces personnel. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man spoke briefly of the provisions in 
the bill which relate to the assistance to 
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handicapped children of military per- 
sonnel. It would be my understanding 
that in connection with this a rather 
liberal or rather intelligent approach to 
this would be taken, so that children who 
are emotionally disturbed, or who are 
handicapped through retardation, or 
through deafness, or through blindness, 
or through multiple handicaps will re- 
ceive greater benefits than they have 
ever had before? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Yes, 
the gentleman is absolutely correct. 
This is the first time we have officially 
recognized this tremendous financial 
problem confronting our military per- 
sonnel on active duty. 

Most military personnel simply do not 
have the financial capability of coping 
with this problem and yet continue to 
remain on active duty. Consequently, 
this legislation establishes a program of 
financial assistance for these military 
families. 

Under the program for mentally and 
physically handicapped dependents of 
active duty personnel the Government 
would pay for the cost of the various 
types of care except for certain cost 
sharing required of the military mem- 
ber. Under the bill, members in the low- 
est enlisted pay grade would pay the 
first $25 incurred each month, and those 
in the highest commissioned grade, 
O-10, would pay $250 each month. The 
Secretary of Defense would determine 
the amounts to be paid monthly by those 
in the other pay grades. 

Let me illustrate the application of 
this sliding scale of cost sharing between 
the member and the Federal Govern- 
ment. For example, a recruit, an E-1, 
would be required to pay $25 of the costs 
per month; an E-9, that is a sergeant 
major, would be required to pay approxi- 
mately $45 a month; an O-3, a captain, 
would pay $45 a month; an O-6, a colo- 
nel, would be required to pay $75 a 
month; an O-8, a major general, would 
be required to pay $150 a month; and 
an O-10, a general, would be required to 
pay $250 a month. However, under no 
circumstances would the monthly con- 
tribution of the Federal Government ex- 
ceed $350 per month. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished chairman yield further? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
glad to yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
bear down on this one point. I believe 
we can all agree that a person who is 
mentally retarded is seriously handi- 
capped, and a person who is deaf is seri- 
ously handicapped, and a person who is 
emotionally disturbed is seriously han- 
dicapped. 

The point is, as to the seriousness of 
the handicap itself, as soon as the child 
is found to be emotionally retarded or 
emotionally disturbed or deaf in the sense 
that deafness is recognized by the States, 
that is serious enough to receive bene- 
fits under this bill? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
bill states “moderately” or “seriously,” so 
I think the gentleman’s point is covered. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Iam 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Missouri, Dr. HALL, a mem- 
ber of our committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know anyone 
who has contributed more to this pro- 
gram than Dr. HALL, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the distinguished chairman’s yielding. 

I simply want to say, as a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services, that 
I am happy to concur in the recom- 
mendations contained in the conference 
report on H.R. 14088 and strongly rec- 
ommend its approval by this body. 

I would like to point out, in addition 
to. passing the House unanimously, all 
the conferees of the House have agreed 
to the statement on the part of the 
managers in the conference report. The 
action taken by the conferees on the final 
form, as given by our distinguished col- 
league from South Carolina [Mr. Riv- 
ERS] is complete and thorough. It re- 
quires little elaboration. 

I would simply like to add, for em- 
phasis, that enactment of this legislation 
will complete the medicare program orig- 
inally initiated for active duty depend- 
ents and military retirees and their de- 
pendents in 1956. This has been a good 
program, I can tell the Members as a 
user in civilian life as well as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

As far as the gentleman’s request is 
concerned about additional care of the 
mentally unsound, I would point out that 
as a result of the conference work, this 
also includes spouses as well as the chil- 
dren, as originally passed by the House. 

This legislation is sorely needed. Any- 
one who lives 100 to 125 miles away from 
the post camps, with many children, 
while her husband is serving overseas, 
certainly knows the need for this legis- 
lation. 

It is less expensive than either the 
House or the Senate version, as it comes 
back from the distinguished conferees. 
It is designed to fill the gaping holes in 
the medical services available to families 
of our Armed Forces: I am delighted to 
endorse this legislation for true medi- 
care for dependents of our armed sery- 
ices personnel and I am sure it will re- 
ceive the enthusiastic support of every 
Member of this body. I join with and as- 
sociate myself with the distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, before I close I wish to say I 
am acting today on behalf of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. HÉBERT], who handled this. I can- 
not adequately praise Mr. Hfésert’s sub- 
committee and his work, as well as that 
of the ranking minority Member, the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bray], in 
this area. They did a magnificent job, 
and I believe they deserve the thanks of 
every single man and woman in the mili- 
tary and of every single person in Amer- 
ica for the fine job they have done on 
this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA POLICE 
AND FIREMEN’S SALARY ACT OF 
1958 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15857) to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 to in- 
crease salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department, and for other purposes, 
with Senate amendments thereto, dis- 
agree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
McMILLAN, WHITENER, Downy, NELSEN, 
Horton, and BROYHILL of Virginia. 


AMENDING THE CHARTER OF 
SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 16608) to 
amend the charter of Southeastern Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia, with 
a Senate amendment thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 2, line 4, strike out all after “trustees.” 
down to and including line 12 and insert 
“Each trustee shall be elected for a term of 
Office of three years from the date of ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was elected; except that (1) in expand- 
ing or reducing the number of trustees un- 
der this Act, the board of trustees shall 
have the authority to fix or adjust the terms 
of office of such additional or remaining 
trustees, as the case may be, so that the 
terms of office of not more than one-third 
of the trustees shall expire annually; and 
(2) a trustee elected to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be elected only for the unexpired term 
of such predecessor.” 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill H.R. 16608 is to 
amend the Charter Act of Southeastern 
University of the District of Columbia 
(50 Stat. 697, approved August 19, 1937) 
in two respects: 

First. To increase the number of mem- 
bers of the board of trustees of the uni- 
versity corporation to a maximum of 
30—in place of the present maximum 
of 21—and to provide for the election of 
the members of the board of trustees by 
the board itself, rather than by 
the board of managers of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the City 
of Washington. 

Second. To provide that the income of 
the university corporation shall be ap- 
plied to the maintenance, endowment, 
promotion, and advancement only of the 
university, rather than be divided be- 
tween the university and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the City 
25 Washington, as provided by the char- 

r. 

The proposed changes to the univer- 
sity’s charter provided by the bill are 
as follows: 
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First. Section 1 of H.R. 16608 rewrites 
section 3 of the charter act so as to place 
the management of the university in the 
hands of a board of trustees of not less 
than 9 nor more than 30 in number, one- 
third of whom shall be graduates of the 
university of qualifications prescribed by 
the board, nominated by the alumni, and 
elected by the board. 

Present law provides for a board of 
trustees of not less than 9 nor more than 
21 members, who shall be graduates of 
the university, and of qualifications pre- 
scribed by the board of managers of the 
YMCA of Washington. 

The aim of the bill in this regard is to 
help establish the university and its 
board of trustees as an independent, self- 
governing entity. 

The amendment added by the Senate 
would provide that, in increasing the 
number of trustees—from 21 to 30—the 
board of trustees shall have the author- 
ity to adjust the terms of office of the 
additional or remaining trustees, so that 
the terms of not more than one-third of 
the trustees shall expire each year. 

This is deemed clarifying language, 
and the House Committee on the District 
of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendment. 

Second. Section 2 of H.R. 16608 
amends section 6 of the Charter Act to 
give the university exclusive control of 
its own funds, by providing that the in- 
come of the university corporation shall 
be applied to the maintenance, endow- 
ment, promotion, and advancement only 
of the university, rather than be divided 
between the university and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of the city 
of Washington, as is provided by the 
charter. 

Both these changes, in the judgment 
of the board of directors of the YMCA 
and in the judgment of the board of 
trustees of the university, are essential 
to the continued growth and improve- 
ment of the university and to its higher 
education. 

The executive committee of the board 
of directors of the YMCA—which is 
empowered to act for the board of direc- 
tors of the YMCA—on July 18, 1966, 
approved the proposed changes in the 
charter. Similar action approving the 
changes was taken by the board of trus- 
tees of the university prior to the action 
of the board of directors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
ae Senate amendment was concurred 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15111) to 
provide for continued progress in the 
Nation’s war on poverty. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 15111, 
with Mr. Brooxs in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday there was pend- 
ing the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota (Mr. QUIE]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. QUIE was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the Op- 
portunity Crusade Act, which I have of- 
fered as a substitute, is a complete sub- 
gee for the Economic Opportunity 


For the past 2 years we in the minority 
have raised our voices in opposition to 
the way OEO has operated this program. 
We have looked at the shortcomings. 

We realize at this juncture that much 
of this program must be on-going and 
that we need to make corrections now 
which appear somewhat different from 
the substitute proposal we offered 2 
years ago. 

I might point out that we did offer 
a substitute, which was offered by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN], in 1964, Our intent then 
was to make this program work. It is 
still our intent. When an unworkable 
bill is offered as was the case in the last 
2 years we vote against it. But now the 
Opportunity Crusade Act, if it is adopted, 
will make changes in each of the titles 
of the present antipoverty law. One of 
the most important features of the Op- 
portunity Crusade Act is to remove from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity all 
of the present programs with the excep- 
tion of Community Action and VISTA. 
It proposes to place the Job Corps pro- 
gram and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps under the Department of Labor. 
The Department of Labor now handles 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. We heard in the first 2 days 
of debate on this bill that there is insuf- 
ficient coordination. If you could put 
all of the training programs under the 
Department of Labor, then you would 
get that coordination. The Department 
of Labor, which now has the responsibil- 
ity of securing people to participate in 
the Job Corps, would be able to deter- 
mine which of the various programs they 
administered they could fit in best—the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act or the type of training where they 
remain in their homes, in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps or, if they need a 
change in environment, they could put 
them in the Job Corps. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-two 
Members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll, 
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The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 

[Roll No. 313] 


Adair Greigg Olsen, Mont. 
Albert Griffiths Pelly 
Andrews, Hagan, Ga. Philbin 
Glenn Hanna Pirnie 
Aspinall Harsha Poage 
Bow Hébert Redlin 
Cahill Herlong Reid, N.Y. 
Callaway Howard Resnick 
Carter Huot 
Celler Jones, Mo Rivers, Alaska 
Chelf Robison 
Clark Kee Rogers, Tex 
Clausen, King, N.Y Roncalio 
Don H Kirwan St Germain 
Cooley Kluczynski Scott 
Daddario Landrum Smith, Calif. 
Daniels McClory Stephens 
Derwinski Martin, Ala. Teague, Calif 
Dickinson Martin, Mass. Toll 
Donohue Mathias Tupper 
Duncan, Oreg. Meeds Utt 
Dyal Miller Walker, Miss. 
Edwards, Ala. Monagan Watkins 
Ellsworth Moore White, Idaho 
Evans, Colo Morrison Williams 
Far Morse Willis 
Fisher Moss Wilson, 
Flood Murray Charles H. 
Flynt Nedzi Wright 
Fogarty O'Hara; III 
Gray O'Konski 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15111, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 340 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quire] had consumed 2 minutes. 
The gentleman from Minnesota has 8 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, carrying on 
from the explanation I began before the 
quorum call, I repeat that we would 
transfer all the activities of the Office of 
= com Opportunity to existing agen- 
cies. 

This would place the Job Corps and 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps under 
the Department of Labor. 

Also, Headstart and the adult educa- 
tion program would be under the Office 
of Education. I believe it is extremely 
important, at this juncture, after a pre- 
school program has been started by title 
I of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act, that these be administered 
by one agency. The schools I have been 
in correspondence with and the school 
administrators with whom I have com- 
municated have told me time and again 
the difficulty it would make for them 
to have two agencies of Government 
handling preschool activities, both the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Office of Education. All of the innova- 
tion which could be accomplished by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity could be 
accomplished by the Office of Education. 

We would require in the substitute that 
the community action councils be uti- 
lized in making certain, in preschool edu- 
cation, the involvement of both the chil- 
dren and the parents. 
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I also point out that loans to poor 
farmers would be handled entirely by the 
Farmers’ Home Administration. When 
one watches the operation of this pro- 
gram, one sees the program has already 
been delegated to the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration. There is no reason why it 
should not be entirely handled by them. 

The same is true with respect to loans 
to the poor under the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. They would be handled 
entirely by them. 

Title V, the work experience program, 
would be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, Welfare. We 
have testimony, which I will later put in 
the Recorp, from the Secretary of HEW 
explaining how well the program is work- 
ing now and really the confusion which 
would occur if the committee’s amend- 
ment transferring part of the authority 
to the Department of Labor were enacted 
into law. 

As far as the money is concerned, there 
is $300 million less of Federal money 
provided in the Opportunity Crusade Act. 
However, this does not mean that there 
would be less money available for the 
poverty war. So, if anyone is interested 
in cutting back the money of the anti- 
poverty programs in the United States, 
this would not be the way to doit. Isay 
that because I believe that properly run 
we can work toward the elimination of 
poverty and this money could wisely be 
spent, but in order to do it we would have 
to make, I believe, amendment to the law 
which the Opportunity Crusade Act 
would do. 

We provide for a State bonus plan 
where, if there is any program that is 
especially adapted to a State, for every 
dollar the State would put up the Fed- 
eral Government would put up an addi- 
tional dollar. This would bring about 
greater coordination and liaison between 
the State governments and the Federal 
Government. One of the breakdowns of 
our federal system has occurred in the 
so-called Economic Opportunity Act 
where States have been circumvented in 
all too many cases. In fact, sometimes 
even local governments have. This 
would bring about a wedding of the States 
and the Federal Government. The Job 
Corps amendments which we have to of- 
fer are aimed at eliminating the criticism 
you have heard from us and that you 
have read in the press all across the 
country of excessive expenditures and 
maladministration and poor economy. 
These would be revamped and we would 
set up an evaluation and screening 
process for the applicants in coordination 
with exisitng manpower and vocational 
programs. More effective discipline and 
security in the camps would be brought 
about and we would provide for the dis- 
missal of enrollees convicted of felonies. 
There would be a $5,000 restriction on 
the annual cost per enrollee. I want to 
inform you now that criminal violations 
by the applicant do not disqualify him 
under our bill for the Job Corps. What 
we want to know is their criminal record 
that they had before they came to the 
camp so that there will be adequate 
handling of them after they reach the 
camp. 
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The most important feature I will be 
stressing in the community action pro- 
gram or title II of the bill is the involve- 
ment of the poor themselves. To me the 
one genius that should be recognized in 
the Economic Opportunity Act is the pos- 
sibility that poor people could fill a part 
of the program and be a part of the ad- 
ministration of it. People have asked be- 
fore, How can this be done? They only 
need to look back on an excellent pro- 
gram, the cooperative extension pro- 
gram, which has been on our books for 
many years. There was a proposal to 
cut back on funds this year, and Con- 
gress refused to do it. Here the poor 
farmers in this program have been in- 
volved on the planning boards of ex- 
tension committees in the counties 
throughout the country, and they have 
proven that this can be done. You can 
look at some community action programs 
in the country in various parts where the 
poor have been actively involved and 
they have operated well. We see a sense 
of hope developing among the poor; and 
we see in city after city where they are 
denied this voice the kind of violence 
that has occurred in so many of those 
cities. There we know that this genius 
of involvement of the poor must be writ- 
ten into the law itself so that the political 
influence of those who administer the 
program will not cause them to say, 
“Well, in this case you do not have to 
involve the poor.” This to me is the key 
for eliminating poverty in the country. 
As we see what has happened over many 
years in this country, where your parents 
and your grandparents and your great- 
grandparents undoubtedly lived in 
poverty a: one time, just as mine did, we 
now see the new generations have come 
out of poverty. They have hope. These 
people are involved in bettering them- 
selves, and we will bring this about 
through the amendments to the commu- 
nity action program wherein we specify 
specifically that at least one-third must 
be of the poor. We lay out the guide- 
lines for the poor and we select their 
representatives. 

Some people have said that if the poor 
could run these programs, they would 
not be that poor if they had that ability. 
Well, we are not talking about the poor 
running the programs, but we are talking 
about the poor picking the people who 
can represent them. They may not pick 
a person who is poor to represent them, 
but they feel that that is their individual, 
their man, whom they can speak to and 
feel they can have their voice heard in 
the community action board. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Minnesota 
for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, perhaps I misunder- 
stood the gentleman’s explanation on 
this point with reference to his substi- 
tute proposal. So I ask the question. 

Did I correctly understand the gentle- 
man from Minnesota to say that his 
substitute proposal would reduce, by 
some $300 million, the amount of money 
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authorized for this program, but that, 
in turn, did not necessarily mean that 
less money would be expended on the 
overall program? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct, because 
of two things: The opportunity for the 
States to come in with expenditures of 
money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
two ways in which this can be done: 

One is the State-sharing plan where 
the State, for every dollar the State puts 
up, the Federal Government will put up 
an additional dollar. 

And the second one is the involvement 
of private industry. We provide for pri- 
vate industry to participate in the 
matching with reference to the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, where the Federal 
Government will put up one-third of 
their salaries and local industry will put 
up two-thirds and, in return, we will 
see that they learn the skills and will be 
placed in employment where they will be 
able to earn a living and will no longer 
be in a state of poverty. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. C 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. Do I understand 
the gentleman from Minnesota to intend 
to carry out, through his substitute, the 
theory that the Federal share for this 
year of the overall cost of the program 
will be reduced by some $300 million, but 
that this money which is reduced at the 
Federal level will be supplied by State 
governments and by private industries in 
order to maintain the spending at the 
overall proposed level? 

Mr. QUIE. Well, actually, the spend- 
ing will be greater than the proposed 
level, because of the amount that private 
industry and the States put into it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, it is 
intended that the Federal appropriation 
will be reduced by $300 million in the 
substitute, if adopted? 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, did 
I correctly understand the gentleman 
to say as well that the substitute pro- 
posal will in effect result in fragmentiz- 
ing this program or, actually, abolish 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
place the responsibiltiy for the adminis- 
tration of the program in individual 
agencies which presently administer the 
special programs they are administering, 
plus additional ones, which will be given 
to HEW, for example, to administer? 

Mr. QUIE. Not exactly—not abolish 
OEO but, rather, leave them only the 
community action program and VISTA. 
But all of the remainder of the programs 
will be transferred to the existing agen- 
cies—the educational program to the 
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Office of Education, the work experience 
program of title V to HEW, the training 
program—Job Corps—and Neighborhood 
Youth Corps—to the Department of 
Labor, and the loans to farmers—loans 
to farmers will be transferred to the 
Farmers’ Home Administration—and 
loans to the small buinessman will be 
transferred to SBA. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, if 
these existing agencies are given these 
responsibilities, will the Congress be able 
to make an overall determination, once 
this program is fragmentized, as to ex- 
actly how much this poverty program is 
costing? Will it not be possible to hide 
program costs? 

Mr. QUIE. Well, indeed, this program 
was enacted into law and the Federal 
Government was spending $31 billion in 
an effort to eliminate poverty. y 

Mr. Chairman, we have used the figure 
of $32 billion, but I have seen other 
figures, however we say $31 billion. 

So, this is not apparent. However, we 
will be able to ascertain how much we 
are spending on Project Headstart and 
we shall be able to determine that by 
keeping tract of what the Office of Ed- 
ucation is doing with, for instance, pre- 
school education of title I in the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Acts and 
so forth and throughout the balance of 
the programs which they are adminis- 
tering. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, could 
the gentleman tell me whether under this 
substitute proposal there would be one 
authorization request, one which is co- 
ordinated, coming to the Congress of the 
United States for money with which to 
operate the poverty program, or would 
there be a number of individual requests 
which would come from responsible 
agencies for authorizations who have 
such responsibilities? 

Mr. QUIE. This year the authoriza- 
tion for all of the programs would be in 
this Opportunity Crusade, with the ex- 
ception of the preschool program, which 
program will have to wait for the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act to 
be enacted, which acts will come up for 
consideration of the Congress next week. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. What about next 
year? 

Mr. QUIE. Next year I would expect 
that they would come in separate re- 
quests as each department came up with 
recommendations for their own pro- 
grams. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. That is the point 
I have been leading to. Fragmentizing 
the program in this way and allowing 
individual agencies to make individual 
requests for authorizations, is there not 
a very distinct and strong possibility 
that the overall cost of the program is 
going to be considerably increased rather 
than maintained at the present level 
when we have no overriding cover to 
eoordinate the entire program? 

Mr. QUIE. No, I believe the Congress 
can as effectively determine how much 
ought to be expended in each of these 
programs when, we will say, the Office of 
Education administers the adult educa- 
tion department all by itself rather than 
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having the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity looking over its shoulder. 

As far as the cost of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity is concerned, we 
heard the Director say it will take until 
1976 to finish and it will take $20 billion 


by that time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 


man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have before us the 
so-called opportunity crusade or the 
poverty crusade. It has had several 
names. It has been apparent from its 
inception that the authors are more en- 
amored of a handy slogan, a handy 
handle, than they are with the content. 
An examination of the three major 
forms it has taken during the past year 
shows very little relationship between 
the proposal now being presented us by 
the gentleman from Minnesota and the 
proposal that he has heretofore been dis- 
cussing at great length in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The Recorp is replete with descriptions 
of his proposed crusade, as it is now 
called. But I caution those who have 
been, as I have, attempting to interpret 
his intention from reading the RECORD 
that what you have before you is con- 
siderably different than anything you 
have been offered in the past. 

With respect to the Job Corps, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has proposed a 
number of changes. But first I would 
like to address myself to some of the ob- 
servations we have just heard from the 
gentleman offering this package. 

I believe I heard the gentleman from 
Minnesota say that all of the functions 
of the Office of Economie Opportunity 
would be transferred to existing agencies. 
Now that is a nice sounding catch phrase, 
“let us transfer the functions of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to exist- 
ing agencies.” It has a ring of steadi- 
ness to it. 

As a matter of fact, if you will take a 
look at the bill you have before you, 
you will find that the bill specifically 
creates or re-creates the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and does not vary 
greatly from the general conferring of 
powers on that Agency that we have in 
the existing law. 

As the gentleman from Minnesota in- 
dicates, however, the functions of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity would 
be whittled down so that they would 
only—he used the word “only’’—ad- 
minister the community action pro- 
grams and VISTA, 

As a matter of fact, what he is pro- 
posing to do for us is whittle down an 
existing agency not eliminate it. This 
same agency which yesterday he told 
us was totally unnecessary and was badly 
mismanaged and was incapable of per- 
forming legitimate functions in the true 
erusade against poverty. Now, he says, 
that he wants to transfer some functions, 
but he is not now ready to dismantle 
the Office of Economic Opportunity en- 
tirely so he is going to leave it with what? 
If you will look at the proposed appro- 
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priations in the substitute and in the bill 
presented by the committee, you will find 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
would still be administering a major por- 
tion if not the majority of the money 
they and we are asking to be authorized 
under this legislation. 

In addition to this, the gentleman from 
Minnesota has indicated that we would 
have the Federal Government. spend 
some $300 to $400 million less in the war 
on poverty although the total effort 
against poverty would not be reduced as 
a result of this saving. 

How is this magic to be accomplished? 
In response to the questions asked by 
the gentleman from Louisiana, he in- 
dicated that it would be accomplished 
in two ways: First because of private 
industry suddenly coming forward may- 
be—and I say this as “maybe’”—the same 
private industry that the gentleman was 
referring to as being the people guilty of 
profiteering in their present participa- 
tion in the program—are going to come 
forward with large sums of money that 
they are going to contribute to the op- 
eration of the skill centers. 

Now, let us examine the Republican 
proposal as it would abolish the present 
concept of the Job Corps by. fragment- 
ing it away and spinning it off into a 
multiplicity of Federal agencies. 

First. Transfer the Job Corps to De- 
partment of Labor and coordinate it with 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act programs. 

The OEO and Labor have signed inter- 
agency agreements to fully coordinate 
and cooperate in their respective pro- 
grams. No other action is necessary at 
this time. 

The OEO should continue to operate 
the Job Corps to insure emphasis re- 
mains on helping hard-core poor. Those 
at the bottom of the poverty spectrum 
may be left out in shift to conventional 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act activities. 

The Job Corps has only recently com- 
pleted the start up phase of operations. 
Transfer of authority to the Labor De- 
partment would delay progress in that 
they would have to repeat many steps 
OEO has already taken. 

The Job Corps is an experimental 
program. No change in administration 
should be made until its impact on elimi- 
nating poverty is clearly established. 

Second. Change Job Corps centers to 
include three types—skill centers, oper- 
ated to extent possible through contract 
with private industry; conservation cen- 
ters, operated by agencies responsible for 
natural resource management; and 
military career centers, operated by the 
Department of Defense. 

Skill centers would not be different 
from present urban centers. Use of pri- 
vate industry is an endorsement of pres- 
ent OEO practice. However, it is im- 
portant that the option to use either pri- 
vate industry or nonprofit contractors 
be retained. 

In conservation centers no fixed quota 
is set, but the GOP propose limits to 
make them open only to those who can- 
not qualify for other Job Corps train- 
ing. Conservation training should be 
available to any male enrollee interested 
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in it. Placing the least qualified and 
those without any other choice of train- 
ing in conservation camps may result in 
the failure of the program. 

Military career centers should not be 
a part of the war on poverty. The De- 
partment of Defense has proposed to 
take military rejectees into the army and 
give them necessary training. The draft 
already draws heavily on the poor. 

If Job Corps training is properly con- 
ducted, military careers will only be one 
of several opportunities available to 
graduates. As of June 1, 1966, approxi- 
mately 28 percent of graduates have en- 
tered military service. 

Third. Specify standards and policies 
regarding selection, inquiry concerning 
background, fingerprinting, discipline, 
counseling, and placement of enrollees. 

These are essentially administrative 
eatin? and should be handled accord- 
ingly. 

Only a small minority of enrollees are 
involved in serious behaviorial problems. 
Job Corps officials have tightened secu- 
rity through a new seven-point system 
and closer supervision of corpsmen off- 
center is being maintained. 

The statutory restrictions proposed 
would eliminate from consideration 
many young people who deserve a second 
chance. 

The new provisions would be costly 
and time consuming. 

Fourth. Limit legal services to Job 
Corps enrollees charged with violating 
State laws to those cases where the State 
does not provide the service to indigents. 

This places unfair burden on com- 
munities near Job Corps centers, especi- 
ally if the youth involved are not from 
the area. 

No need for this statutory restriction 
since the number of such cases is rela- 
tively small. 

Fifth. Limit the annual cost of oper- 
ating Job Corps center to $5,000 per en- 
rollee exclusive of capital costs. 

It is unrealistic to specify exact figure 
in an experimental program. In some 
cases, costs may already be above the 
limit and it would be impossible to re- 
duce them in the immediate future. To 
completely close a facility down on this 
basis only would be an even greater ex- 
pense to the taxpayers. 

But the second answer that he gave 
the gentleman from Louisiana is in- 
deed a fascinating one. At a time when 
the Governors of all the States of this 
country are telling their constituents 
and telling us of the terrific problems 
they have in meeting the ever increas- 
ing pressures on them for their very 
limited tax resources, he is suggesting in 
his bill—and if you will turn to that sec- 
tion on State plans you will find $700 
million of the proposed appropriation 
that would be tied into a program that 
will only be available for spending in 
the States to the extent that the in- 
dividual States are capable of matching 
dollar for dollar that expenditure. 

In other words, what the gentleman is 
calling upon the States to do is to reach 
into their already overtaxed resources 
and come up with $700 million. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to revise and extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield briefly? 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to commend the gentleman 
in the well [Mr. Gurney], the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Qu], the 
gentleman from New York IMr. 
GoopELL], and others who are responsi- 
ble for the drafting and the presentation 
of the opportunity crusade. My State of 
Minnesota, like the State of Michigan, 
represented in part by the previous 
speaker, is enjoying a surplus in its 
State treasury. I am sure these States 
would regard favorably and would re- 
spond to the matching formula concept 
contained in the opportunity crusade. 
Particularly I am sure that Michigan, 
under its very able State administration, 
would do so, and I have every expecta- 
tion that Minnesota would do so as well. 
I am sure that is true of a great many 
States. 

Not only is the opportunity crusade a 
sound program but, as a practical mat- 
ter, the States and private groups can 
participate and involve themselves in a 
more meaningful way in the solution of 
poverty problems through the Republi- 
can alternative plan. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I ey, support the opportunity cru- 
sade. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
speak in support of the pending amend- 
ment—what has been termed as the 
“Opportunity Crusade Act of 1966.” 

What it proposes to do has been ably 
explained by our colleague, Mr. QUIE of 
Minnesota. 

Yet, it will do no harm to review it 
again. 

First of all, there is no attempt here 
to kill or curtail the war on poverty. 

There is a genuine and sincere effort 
to revamp the program, take a new look, 
a fresh approach and hopefully get them 
off to a fresh start and headed in a dif- 
ferent and more constructive direction. 

The main thrust of this amendment 
would be to place the poverty war pro- 
grams under existing agencies of Gov- 
ernment where they ought to be. 

Take the Headstart program. It is an 
education program, nothing more, noth- 
ing less. Why should it not be placed 
under the Office of Education, where the 
expertise of the Federal Government in 
this field, is concentrated. 

Already the Federal Government is 
heavily involved in aid to secondary and 
elementary schools. 

Headstart is preliminary to these pro- 
grams. It would seem only sensible to 
put it in the same department of Gov- 
ernment. 

In 1963, this Congress set up the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Incidentally this was Representa- 
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tive Quie’s substitute for the adminis- 
tration bill. 

I have personally visited training pro- 

underway in my congressional 
district under this act. I have been very 
favorably impressed with what I saw. 

Why is it not most sensible to place the 
training programs of the poverty war 
under this previous and going program, 
and also under the Department of Labor 
where they rightfully belong? 

Why duplicate, with unnecessary ex- 
pense and redtape, similar but duplicat- 
ing poverty war programs? 

I doubt if anyone in this House would 
deny that the Job Corps has been 
fraught with controversy. 

These Job Corps camps are the 1960’s 
version of the CCC camps of three 
decades ago. 

I understand that this idea was very 
successful back then. 

But there is a basic difference now and 
that is in leadership and direction. 

The CCC camps were run under the 
direction of the military, with attendant 
military discipline. 

It is our proposal here, that we go back 
to this earlier and workable idea. 

We propose to put the Job Corps under 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Discipline appears to be one of the 
major, troublesome problems with the 
Job Corps. 

What more logical step than to tackle 
this problem with a military approach, 
since this kind of training involves dis- 
cipline as a basic concept. 

Then, there is the brandnew idea— 
Industry Youth Corps. This would 
heavily involve private industry in this 
whole area of on-the-job training. 

We hear the constant cry on every 
hand that jobs are going begging, that 
there is a shortage of skilled manpower. 
Industry, after industry, and business 
after business says—give us more trained 
men. 

There are thousands of business con- 
cerns across our land with skilled work- 
men, foremen, and plant management 
personnel to provide the teaching staff, 
and also the machines and the tools to 
train on. 

Let us put this great reservoir of talent 
to work. 

The overwhelming majority of Mem- 
bers of this House, Democrats and Re- 
publicans, believe in the principle of 
private enterprise, even though we dif- 
fer on the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in certain situations. 

Let us put aside party differences to 
put private industry at work in this war 
on poverty. 

We have heard many hours of debate 
on the equal opportunity amendments 
this week. 

There has been charge and counter- 
charge. 

Perhaps arguments on each side of the 
aisle are somewhat exaggerated—both 
the good and the bad have been over- 
emphasized in this debate, depending on 
whence it came. 

But it is a fact, which no one can deny, 
that the war on poverty is in deep trouble 
everywhere—all over this land. It has 
been severely and justly criticized even 
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by some of the administration’s most ar- 
dent supporters. 

It has provoked storms of controversy 
everywhere. 

Without beating a dead horse further 
by going into specifics, I say that the 
kindest thing we could do here in this 
House, this year, would be to give this 
program a new look and a fresh start, 
This amendment proposes to do just 
that. 

This amendment does not gut this 
program. 

It is sincerely trying to help it out. 

Let us put aside partisan differences 
and genuinely help out the poor of this 
country, by making another and more 
worthwhile try to fight the war on pov- 
erty effectively, by voting for this 
amendment. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MACHEN 
asked and was given permission to extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. I have 
been a strong supporter of the war on 
poverty since the enactment of the 
original legislation by the 88th Congress. 
Last month I issued a position paper on 
the subject detailing my expectations for 
the program and offering certain 
criticisms. 

I would like to insert in the Recorp this 
paper because of its pertinence to the 
debate on H.R. 15111: 


POVERTY 


I support the war on poverty programs be- 
cause I have long been convinced that the 
conventional welfare programs and systems 
of unemployment compensation do not offer 
the answers to the problem of poverty in the 
United States. 

Welfare statistics are rising. The number 
of children receiving aid through aid to 
families with dependent children welfare pro- 
grams has increased over the past 10 years 
from 1,666,206 to 3,358,112. This program 
and the old age assistance programs com- 
prise the bulk of our Nation’s welfare rolls 
and it is obvious that these figures are 
steadily rising. 

A too liberal interpretation of the unem- 
ployment compensation system has led to 
many abuses. It is impossible to answer 
businessmen who say that they have jobs 
available but no one to fill them and no way 
to keep the help they have. My experience 
in the Maryland legislature and my dis- 
cussions with these businessmen disclose that 
all too often a worker will stay on the job 
only long enough to qualify for unemploy- 
ment compensation and then will quit. This 
certainly acts against the best interests of 
everyone, including the man or woman who 
is truly unemployed and desperately needs 
the allowances. Naturally, the welfare and 
unemployment compensation programs can- 
not be eliminated as there will always be a 
need for such measures but we can go a 
long way toward minimizing the necessity 
for them. 

Therefore, when the war on poverty was 
announced, I believed that we were on the 
way toward finding an answer. This action 
program can be the catalyst for a coopera- 
tive effort between businessmen, church peo- 
ple, civic leaders, and other members of the 
community to find answers to the age old 
social problem. It will take the participation 
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of all, our governments, our businessmen, 
our unions, to get us really on the road to 
solution. Everyone in a position of leader- 
ship has a duty to set an example of respon- 
sibility, reason, and goodwill. 

Perhaps the most important part of the 
answer is that our Nation must move more 
rapidly to solve its social problems and 
thereby eliminate the conditions that breed 
anger and frustration and blind rebellion. 
The greatest danger to a civilized Nation is 
the man who has no stake in it, and nothing 
to lose by rejecting all that civilization 
stands for. 

The war on poverty program, which was 
announced and adopted by the 88th Con- 
gress just prior to my election has been called 
a war because it requires a complete mobil- 
ization of the resources of this nation to 
break the social and economic bonds that 
hold one-fifth of our people. 

Although some opposition has been fo- 
cused on the War on Poverty from segrega- 
tionists who claim special aid to Negroes 
will result, analysis of the makeup of that 
one-fifth reveals that 6.3 million poor fam- 
ilies are white as contrasted to 1.17 million 
nonwhites. Of course, the proportion is 
higher for Negroes, 36 percent compared to 
the white 14.4 percent, but overall, whites 
stand to gain more from the antipoverty ef- 
forts. It is especially tragic that the segre- 
gationist arguments are often aimed at ob- 
taining the opposition of the people who 
would be most likely to benefit from the 


programs. 

Now, 22 months after the firing of the first 
salvo, is a good time to offer some tentative 
appraisals. 

Are we winning the war? 

Is the effort succeeding or will the war on 
poverty be recorded as a well-intentioned 
disaster? 


In my opinion, this national war on pov- 
erty is still falling short of achieving its ob- 
jectives—yet not so far short as to blight 
its underlying idealism, or dim its chances 
of worthwhile success. And certainly not 
enough to justify an abandonment of the 
challenge. 

Taking a critical look there seem to be 
three factors which, in combination, make 
it an unique effort to wipe out poverty in 
this country. 

Above all, it is not a welfare program. 
Its emphasis is on instilling incentive and 
self-pride rather than providing the mini- 
mum basic physical needs of a person. It at- 
tempts to direct the poor toward productive, 
self-sufficient lives rather than toward de- 
pendence on welfare payments which have 
kept families for three generations on the 
monthly dole. 

The motivation toward a rewarding life 
consists of three steps: stimulating a per- 
son's desire to improve; taking this desire 
and coupling it with training and reeduca- 
tion to give him a useful skill and then 
aiding him to find and keep a decent job. 

Now is the best time to attempt this 
war. The economy is booming, jobs are 
plentiful and employers are willing to take 
more chances in their hiring and to devote 
more time and money toward retraining on 
the job. It will take the cooperation of 
these businessmen to make the program a 
success, 

Nevertheless. the war on poverty has prob- 
ably churned more controversy per dollar 
spent than any other recent domestic pro- 
gram. 

In certain localities, notably the big 
cities, political machines have tried to block 
the successful implementation of the poverty 

because they were unwilling to 
involve the community as a whole in the 
operation. 

I would stress that the tightening of ac- 
counting procedures and administrative con- 
trols in some areas would quiet some of the 
criticism. 
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Some of the problems lie within the basic 


structuring of the operation. Interagency 
confusion is caused by the responsibility for 
many of the programs being shared between 
several agencies. 

I would hope that more centralization of 
responsibility for coordinating the programs 
would be worked out to prevent duplication 
of efforts and inefficiency. 

Clarification of assignment of the different 
functions is essential in order to point up 
the successes, the failures and the just “so- 
so” programs. 

I would make other recommendations. 

A recent national news magazine pointed 
up the increasing shortage of sub-profes- 
sional health care aides. The article stressed 
that medicare can be expected to widen even 
further the gap between need and supply. 
Certainly job training programs should focus 
on this area. 

Studies on education have also demon- 
strated that our teachers are desperately 
needed to teach and should not be burdened 
by excessive paperwork and administrative 
matters. Aides could be trained—and under 
the impetus of new federal spending in the 
educational field—could be put construc- 
tively to work in the school system. 

Another need is for adequate day care 
facilities for working mothers. In some 
cities we have the absurd situation whereby 
a woman in training for a job receives not 
only a training allowance but free day care 
for her children while she is learning. How- 
ever, upon graduation day, the allowance 
stops, the day care is not available and she 
is left with less money than she had on wel- 
fare even though she now has a job that pays 
fairly well. 

The Maryland Committee for Day Care 
Centers recently met and its findings were 
that “the problem of child day care is the 
unmet need of the American domestic so- 
cial scene.” There are 9.7 million working 
mothers with children under 18 years of age. 
A third of these have children under 6. 

In Prince Georges County alone we have 
almost 850 women receiving aid to families 
with dependent children from the Welfare 
Department, 

Yet right across the river in Alexandria we 
saw where a public operated day care 
center for low income families was able to 
cut by 40% the number of city families re- 
ceiving this type of aid. Since the families 
paid according to salary, the city was able 
to effect a significant net saving. Surely we 
can learn from this experience. 

The United States need not fear to take 
these steps. I am convinced that the ma- 
jority of the people realize that we cannot 
eontinue to tolerate this blight on our na- 
tion and that an answer must be found. 

There are several encouraging signs. Al- 
ready poverty programs have reached 11 mil- 
lion people—1 out of 3 of the nation’s poor; 
and this at a cost of roughly only 1% 
of our national budget over the period of the 
program’s existence. Based on a survey by 
the Christian Science Monitor the tangible 
results of the war on poverty far outweigh 
the few problems that have been encoun- 
tered. 

I support the war on poverty because it is 
an investment in the future of our country. 
Lack of motivation and lack of education 
breeds crime and violence. And the cost of 
crime to society is more than any nation can 
afford. I am not naive enough to think that 
we will eliminate all crime, poverty and un- 
employment. However, I do feel that we can, 
through the implemenation of these pro- 
grams, eventually insure the maximum op- 
portunities to those that are able to take 
advantage of them. 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, in 
opposing this proposal, called the op- 
portunity crusade,” may I say that the 
arguments used in its behalf are very 
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seductive, and I believe unless they are 
carefully analyzed, they would probably 
convince some of us that it is a good 
approach. 

No matter how difficult the war on 
poverty has become, it would be a grave 
mistake to retreat to the jungles of di- 
vided leadership and disjointed programs 
that prevailed prior to the passage of 
the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. 

It was precisely because of clouded 
leadership in providing services related 
to juvenile delinquency that the Ken- 
nedy administration created the coordi- 
nated approach under the President’s 
Commission on Juvenile Delinquency 
which formed the basis for title II. 

Federal programs to help the poor 
have been in operation for a long time 
but they were uncoordinated, adminis- 
tered by different agencies with different 
standards and objectives, often compet- 
ing with each other and quarreling over 
jurisdiction. 

Also, at the local level, all across this 
country of ours, there existed thousands 
of community programs to break the 
cycle of poverty and expand opportu- 
nity. These were created locally by both 
public and private initiative. 

All of these programs—Federal and 
local—were, however, limited in re- 
sources and programs; and provided 
only a limited solution for only a part of 
the problem: only a block of housing 
improvement in a wide slum area, too few 
day care centers for the children of moth- 
ers who also needed training perhaps, or 
preschooling for children whose parents 
were unemployed, and so on. 

The simple fact is: the causes of pov- 
erty are complex. Therefore, the solu- 
tions must be comprehensive. 

THE NEED IS FOR A COORDINATED ATTACK ON 
POVERTY 

As the then Attorney General ROBERT 
KENNEDY in testifying before the House 
Education and Labor Committee in April 
1964 on why the fragmented approach 
will not work expressed it: 

There is no one cause of delinquency or of 
poverty. . . (Harlem) children, falling fur- 
ther and further behind in school, will not 
catch up if we merely improve their educa- 
tion. Some come from families which dis- 
courage education; many live in poor hous- 
ing and are exploited by corrupt landlords. 
Their families are plagued with poor health, 
alcoholism, and drug addiction, by unem- 
ployment and discrimination. 

These factors do not exist in isolation; 
they exist together and reinforce one an- 
other. A program. . must be a total at- 
tack on the problems. 

It must be a total effort to bring about 
broad community change. 


The plain fact is bureaucracy has cre- 
ated a bewildering problem in logistics 
for the poor; a problem of endurance 
which calls for stamina, intellectual abil- 
ity, and finances which few of us—even 
the most affluent—possess. 

Thus, a low-income family with many 
needs would have to be intellectually 
above average to even locate physically 
the welfare bureau, employment offices, 
health clinics, training and counseling 
facilities, or the local antipoverty agen- 
cles. If located, there is also the prob- 
lem of transportation as well as the de- 
cision which agency is designed for a 
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specific need which itself is not always 
clear. 

If the intent of fragmenting the solu- 
tions is to so bewilder the victims of 
poverty that they will “give up,” then 
this approach is eminently successful. 

On the other hand, adoption of the 
coordinated approach while sound in 
principle depends on sensible implemen- 
tation and firm administration. This we 
had hoped to achieve from the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The policy of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was restated, May 12, 1965, 
in the House committee report on H.R, 
8283 which read in part: 

The broad-based community action agency 
is capable not only of mobilizing resources 
but also of coordinating the use of those re- 
sources. It reduces the likelihood of dupli- 
cation and waste. It promises to make pos- 
sible a broader range of needed services to a 
greater proportion of those in need than re- 
Hance on the traditional independent and 
separate actions of a miscellany of unrelated 
groups. 

We want also to make it clear that we have 
not permitted nor’ will we t community 
action agencies to develop into bureaucratic 
monopolies. 


Monopolies in public services—whether 
conventional public utilities or antipov- 
erty programs require policing by reg- 
ulatory bodies if the public interest is to 
be served. 

It has been the timidity of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in enforcing its 
policies and the intent of Congress that 
has led to abuses that tend to discredit 
the coordinated approach of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. 

Therefore, changes in the law are war- 
ranted.. And some changes have been 
recommended. It would be a mistake, 
however, to destroy the basic concepts in 
order to obtain implementation or 
stronger enforcement. If more changes 
are needed, and I believe they are, we 
should act in a nonpartisan, objective 
manner to rewrite the bill after a 
thorough in-depth investigation and 
open public hearings that can withstand 
all reasonable criticism. 

But now when the poor see their first 
glimmer of hope is not the time to 
retreat. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

There has been reference on the other 
side to the fact that there is need for the 
Poverty Act as a coordinating agency. 
We must recognize that the President at 
any time can establish coordinating 
agencies to provide coordination among 
the various departments. 

I believe we must recognize that the 
Poverty Act started as a kind of experi- 
mental approach to a large problem, and 
really in this manner bypassed many of 
the on-going agencies. This in turn is 
now causing confusion, because by that 
bypassing and superimposing of other 
programs on these agencies, confusion 
has been rampant. 

I might cite as an example the adult 
basic education provision, whereby the 
program of adult basic education is 
farmed out to the educational depart- 
ment. What the OEO is doing in this 
case is merely acting as a referral agency, 
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or as a funnel agency. This causes addi- 
tional confusion. For example, in June 
of 1965 there was proposed an amount 
which was to be given to adult education 
in California, the sum of $1.8 million. 
The California State educational organi- 
zations planned for this and started 
making preparations. Then in November 
of 1965 there came another notification 
that this would be cut to $1.6 million. 
Finally, they allocated $819,000 to the 
adult basic education program sometime 
in February 1966. This naturally threw 
the adult basic education program into 
confusion. After pressure brought by 
some Congressmen, the OEO finally add- 
ed $802,000 to the sum of $819,000. 

The same type of result occurs in many 
other areas of the poverty program. 

As a coordinating effort, I believe we 
have to recognize that the Poverty Act in 
many areas has been a complete failure 
and in many cases is attempting to do 
things which could be done by on-going 
agencies already in effect. 

I support the Quie amendment because 
I believe it will place these programs 
where they belong, in the agencies al- 
ready set up to fight poverty. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I cannot yield at this mo- 
ment. 

As I say, the agencies have already 
been set up to fight poverty. I think 
that this is the most direct method to 
reach the problem. I think superimpos- 
ing the OEO over other Government 
agencies is inefficient and I think we 
should correct it now. Now is the time 
to make these corrections, when we have 
found the failures. Do not wait until it 
is too late and when we have billions 
more invested and additional complex 
problems. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I take this time merely for the pur- 
pose of inquiring whether the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] or the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Ayers] or the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopDELL] and we could reach some 
agreement about time. I know you are 
very earnest about what you are doing 
and I would suggest that perhaps around 
1:45 we could agree. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman would yield, I am just checking 
on the number of people we have here. 
I think 2 o’clock would be about the time 
when we will have concluded our work. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Two o’clock is all right 
with me. Can we get a unanimous-con- 
sent agreement on that to make it 2 
o’clock that all debate will cease? 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—— - 

Mr. GIBBONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AYRES. How many speakers does 
the gentleman from Florida have on his 
side? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Well, we could use 
about 20 of them, Mr. Ayres, but I do 
not want to use up the time of the House, 
really. I know people are busy. We are 
not going to rush it through. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. We have about 14 or 
15 people standing now, which, with half 
an hour allotted, means that each would 
have about 2 minutes. This would seem 
a little bit short. I wonder if we could 
not proceed. Then we may find we could 
do it sooner than 2:30. Maybe 2:15. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Why do we not agree 
on 2:15? 

Mr. AYRES. May I respectfully re- 
quest the gentleman from Florida with- 
draw his request and make it again in 
another 15 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw my request. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is interesting 
that in the substitute amendment pro- 
posed by my colleague, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. uml, the oppo- 
nents of the present bill are really not 
proposing to abolish any of the present 
antipoverty programs. In a certain 
sense this represents a backhanded 
compliment to the effectiveness of the 
Economic Opportunity Act in the first 
months of its operation, because, at 
least so far as I can judge, there have 
been no suggestions on the part of the 
gentleman from Minnesota and those 
on the other side of the aisle that they 
want to kill the Headstart program or 
the VISTA volunteers or destroy the mi- 
grant workers program or do away with 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps. About 
2 years ago, when we were debating this 
legislation, the people on the other side 
were saying, “Why, there is no problem 
of poverty in the United States.” Most 
of them, in any event, were opposing the 
entire concept represented by the legis- 
lation which we are now considering; 
that is to say, the mobilization of our re- 
sources to combat the existence of pov- 
erty in the wealthiest nation in history. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Not at this time, 
because I do not have enough time. 

I think it is significant as well that in 
this Republican effort to fragment the 
antipoverty program, as distinguished 
from the effort to maintain coordination 
of the several aspects of the program— 
which represents our point of view on 
this side—what the minority seeks to do 
in effect is to destroy the major thrust 
of this program, which is to deal with 
the problems of some 30 million of our 
fellow citizens who live in poverty. The 
Republicans who used to plead for coor- 
dination and argue against duplication, 
now want to fragment this program and 
spread it all over Washington, D.C. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
we are stupid indeed now to do away 
with painfully constructed patterns of 
coordination and cooperation which 
have been developed and shaped in the 
first months of the operation of this pro- 
gram, not only here in Washington, D.C., 
jon 1 the State level and at the local 
evel. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is also in- 
teresting just to add up a partial list of 
the people in our country who are in fa- 
vor of continuing the war on poverty, 
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as represented by H.R. 15111, and look 
at those who are opposed to it. 

For example, Mr. Chairman, only a 
few days ago here in Washington the 
Inter-Religious Committee Against Pov- 
erty, led by a distinguished American 
churchman like the Reverend Eugene 
Carson Blake, the new executive secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches 
and a distinguished Presbyterian clergy- 
man, and considered one of the repre- 
sentatives of the major religious faiths 
in our country, overwhelmingly endorsed 
a resolution in support of the war on 
poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, the mayors of this 
country are for this program, and not 
only Democratic mayors. Republican 
mayors are also for the program. For 
instance, the Republican mayor of New 
York, Mr. Lindsay, is for it, the Republi- 
can mayor of Oakland, Mayor Reading, is 
for it. The Republican mayor of Dallas, 
Tex., Mayor Johnsson, is for it. The 
Republican mayor of Grand Rapids, the 
home town of the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. GERALD R. Forp], is for it. 
And, Mr. Chairman, even the Republican 
mayor of the city of Blackduck, Minn., 
in the home State of the author of the 
substitute bill [Mr. QUIE], has strongly 
indorsed the Job Corps program. 

Mr. Chairman, the two Republican 
mayors in my home county of South 
Bend, Ind., and Mishawaka support the 
war on poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, what about the Gover- 
nors? We have not so far heard much 
criticism on the part of the Republican 
Governors, although someone here may 
now go out and get on the telephone and 
talk to them and then we will be flooded 
with telegrams, but I doubt it. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, even Governor 
Rockefeller of New York, another Re- 
publican, supports this program. 

Mr. Chairman, the private and phil- 
anthropic organizations of this country 
support the war on poverty. Only yes- 
terday some of them met in Washing- 
ton, D.C. and passed a significant reso- 
lution in this respect. I refer to the 
United Community Funds and Councils 
of America—the Red Feather organiza- 
tions of our country—have pledged their 
support to the Economic Opportunity 
Act and its continuation. 

And, moreover, Mr. Chairman, these 
Red Feather organizations urge contri- 
butions from their organization, from 
the Community Chests and the United 
Fund organization, of funds on the 
local community level, in order to help 
make up the local share to be joined with 
the Federal funds for local antipoverty 
programs. 

Moreover, Mr. Chairman, representa- 
tives of these community chest organiza- 
tions urged in a resolution which they 
passed yesterday here in Washington, 
D.C.—which I shall later insert into the 
Recorp—that personnel from local com- 
munity chest organizations be made 
available to local community action pro- 
grams. The Red Feather organizations 
are willing to give both money and man- 
power in support of the antipoverty 
programs in the communities in which 
they work. 
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Mr. Chairman, the American Bar As- 
sociation strongly supports the legal 
services program under the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

The American Medical Association 
supports the health services program. 
The American labor movement strongly 
supports this effort to eradicate poverty 
in our country. 

Mr. Chairman, a roster of the business 
organizations which have given their 
support to the Economic Opportunity 
Act, would, in effect, be a blue-ribbon 
listing of some of the outstanding busi- 
ness and industrial organizations of our 
country, firms such as AVCO, Xerox, 
Federal Electric, Westinghouse, General 
Electric, U.S. Industries, Packard-Bell, 
Burroughs and many others. 

Mr. Chairman, when I look at this list 
of the various people and segments of 
our country who support the war on 
poverty, I can only conclude that most 
of the opposition to it comes from some 
Republican Congressmen. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like at this 
point in the Recorp to insert certain 
materials concerning the significant 
agreement reached yesterday between 
five Government agencies and the United 
Community Funds and Councils of 
America to which agreement I have 
earlier referred. 

I call particular attention to resolu- 
tion 11 concerning the role of voluntary 
agencies in support of the antipoverty 
program: 

GOVERNMENT, VOLUNTARY AGENCIES VOICE 
AGREEMENT ON JOINING FORCES FOR SOCIAL 
WELFARE OBJECTIVES 
WASHINGTON, September 27.— Full agree- 

ment that both governmental and voluntary 
activity is needed” in the national effort 
to eliminate social ills and to promote hu- 
man well-being was announced today by 
officials of five major agencies of the federal 
government and leaders of the United Com- 
munity Funds and Councils of America. 

A program of cooperation, based on the 
philosophy that in the effort to promote 
‘health and welfare advances for the Ameri- 
can people “there is a place for everyone” 
who wants to help, was contained in a joint 
statement made public today by Joseph A. 
Beirne, UCFCA president. 

Signing for government agencies are John 
T. Connor, Secretary of Commerce; W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor; John W. 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; Robert C. Weaver, Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, and R. 
Sargent Shriver, director, Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

For some 2,000 United Fund and Commu- 
nity Chest communities across the country 
were Mr. Beirne, of Washington, D.C., in his 
capacity as UCFCA head; Bayard Ewing, 
attorney, Graham, Reid, Ewing and Staple- 
ton, Providence, R.I., and chairman of UCFCA 
executive committee; Donald S. Frost, vice 
president, Bristol-Myers Company, New York, 
N.Y. and UCFCA vice president; and UCFCA 
directors, Harry T, Sealy, vice president, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Illuminating Company, 
and Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., chairman of the 
board, Pitney-Bowes Corporation, Stamford, 
Conn. 

Their joint statement emphasized belief in 
the role of well-organized and effective 
voluntary programs as a significant part of 
the total effort to eliminate social ills and 
improve the mode of life for millions of 
Americans, 

“The voluntary sector should be a prime 
channel of information to the public and 
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should take the lead in mounting a joint at- 
tack by governmental and voluntary agen- 
cies on the basic social disorders which re- 
sult in need for health and welfare services,” 
the joint statement said. 

Among other points agreed upon are the 
need for voluntary organizations to mobilize 
citizen opinion and action with respect to 
social conditions and continue to develop co- 
operative financing, community budgeting 
and community planning procedures. 

The statement also urged voluntary agen- 
cies to continue their traditional respon- 
sibilities for research, experimentation and 
demonstration of new approaches and de- 
velop methods by which their clients and the 
residents of areas they serve can participate 
meaningfully in the operation of their pro- 


ms. 

Mr. Beirne, who is also president of Com- 
munications Workers of America, said at a 
press conference today at The Willard Hotel; 
“This statement of consensus emphasizes the 
importance of complete cooperation between 
government and voluntary agencies in soly- 
ing America's health and welfare problems. 

“Throughout the United States there are 
some 2,000 communities which have more 
than 7,600,000 volunteers trained in budget- 
ing, raising and administering local funds for 
30,000 health, welfare and character building 
agencies through their United Funds or Com- 
munity Chests. 

There are also some 500 community plan- 
ning groups, known as Community Councils, 
many of which we are pleased to report have 
been called upon by the government to help 
initiate and carry out Federal programs,” he 
said. 


-— 


STATEMENT BY JOSEPH A. BEIRNE, PRESIDENT, 
COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF AMERICA AND 
PRESDENT, UNITED COMMUNITY FUNDS AND 
COUNCILS OF AMERICA, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 


The statement of consensus, signed today 
by leaders of the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America and five of the 
United States government's leading officials 
in the field of health and welfare, marks an 
important forward step in the national ef- 
fort of Americans to help their fellow citi- 
zens in need. 

We have reached agreement on the need 
for close cooperation between government 
agencies and citizen organizations working 
to solve health and welfare probems. While 
the voluntary agencies, particularly in these 
two closely related fields, have always been 
accepted as one of the bulwarks of our free 
society, the new consensus goes beyond that 
mere acceptance to help secure the founda- 
tions for future cooperation. We hope and 
pray that this compact may be a means for 
increasing the effectiveness of both the gov- 
ernmental and voluntary organizations. 

The challenge is so great that it is clear, 
as the statesman points out, that “there 
must be room for everybody” who wants to 
work, constructively and effectively, to im- 
prove the welfare and health of all the citi- 
zens of this nation. 

Throughout the United States there are 
some 2,000 communities which have more 
than 7,600,000 volunteers trained in budget- 
ing, raising and administering local funds 
for 30,000 voluntary health, welfare and 
character building agencies through their 
United Funds or Community Chests. 

Tn 1965 more than 25 million families bene- 
fited from these services as a result of the 
$625 million raised voluntarily for the sup- 
pors of these national, state and local agen- 

es. 

There are some 500 community planning 
groups, known as Community Councils, many 
of which we are pleased to report have been 
called upon by the government to help ini- 
tiate and carry out Federal programs. 
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Community Councils continually assess the 
needs of their communities and recommend 
community action programs to meet im- 
mediate and long-range social problems 
within the scope of their area. 

This consensus outlines the areas in which 
both governmental and the voluntary sector 
can cooperate to do the job which needs to 
be done without conflict or overlapping of 
services. 

GOVERNMENT AND THE VOLUNTARY SECTOR IN 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


A STATEMENT OF CONSENSUS 


Public interest in the solution of basic 
social welfare problems is at an all-time high. 
These problems are the age-old enemies of 
mankind: poverty, ignorance and disease. If 
they are to be overcome, there must be a total 
mobilization of our society. In recognition 
of this requirement, there has been a rapid 
expansion of Federal activity and expendi- 
tures in the social welfare field. However, 
there is full agreement that both govern- 
mental and voluntary activity is needed. 
These two forces must work hand in hand— 
strengthening and supporting each other. In 
planning the total program, each must take 
into account the strength and weaknesses of 
the other and the needs and peculiarities of 
the individual community. 

It is also agreed that success of both gov- 
ernmental and voluntary efforts depends 
heavily upon the extent of personal interest, 
understanding and participation on the part 
of individual Americans. Because of the 
nature of these problems, personal decisions 
and attitudes may be as important in coping 
with many of them as organized services. 
And in the organized p full-time 
workers, as volunteers, or as informed con- 
tributors and taxpayers—there is a place for 
everyone. 


Additional points of agreement 


1. Services in the areas of community 
health, family and child welfare, youth guid- 
ance and recreation are an important part 
of the total effort to eliminate social ills and 
promote human well-being. 

2. Increased governmental activity in these 
areas makes it essential that there also be 
well-organized and effective voluntary pro- 


grams. 

3. Voluntarism in health and welfare has 
a three-way role: 

a—The financing and operation of needed 
services. 

b—The encouragement of active citizen 
interest and participation in the develop- 
ment and operation of governmental services. 

c—The mobilization of citizen opinion and 
influence in support of the best possible 
total program of governmental and voluntary 
services. 

4. The voluntary sector should not limit 
its interest and activity to providing services. 
It should be a prime channel of information 
to the public and should take the lead in 
mounting a joint attack by governmental 
and yoluntary agencies on the basic social 
disorders which result in need for health and 
welfare services. 

5. In addition to supporting regular agency 
services, the voluntary sector should see that 
sufficient funds are available to stimulate 
and support innovative programs, to match 
governmental grants, and to finance new 
services which have proven effective. Volun- 
tary agencies must emphasize their tradi- 
tional responsibilities for research, experi- 
mentation and demonstration of new ap- 
proaches. They should see that new services 
and program innovations which have proyen 
effective are incorporated in public programs. 
They should enthusiastically support new 
programs, both public and private, so that 
yoluntary agencies will maintain their his- 
toric role of leadership in health and welfare 
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and the power to participate in adapting gen- 
eralized programs to the needs of the par- 
ticular community. 

6. Voluntary and governmental services 
should complement and supplement each 
other. The result should be an orderly and 
rational total program of services, This calls 
for a high degree of flexibility on the part 
of voluntary agencies as governmental pro- 
grams multiply and grow. Voluntary agen- 
cies should continually re-examine their tra- 
ditional scope and methods in relation to 
current social needs and new governmental 
programs. There should be consideration of 
the strengths of existing programs of volun- 
tary agencies as governmental programs are 
planned and projected. 

7. There should be close liaison between 
the Federal Government and such compre- 
hensive voluntary agencies as the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, The National 
Health Council, and United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, as govern- 
mental planning and operations increase at 
the national and regional levels. These 
agencies will need to assume increasing roles 
55 planning, coordination and standard set- 

g. 

8. The voluntary sector should continue to 
develop cooperative financing, budgeting and 
planning procedures. In this way commu- 
nity leadership can encourage flexibility and 
constructive change in voluntary agency pro- 
grams and see that they are appropriately 
related to governmental activity. In this 
way, too, joint public-voluntary planning can 
be carried on and comprehensive community 
plans developed. 

9. Voluntary agencies should emphasize 
preventive and rehabilitative services and 
services aimed at promoting general health, 
welfare and social adjustment. While such 
services will not be limited exclusively to the 
“poor,” they should search constantly for 
those in greatest need of services. Voluntary 
agencies, must, of course, be operated and 
their services rendered without racial dis- 
crimination or segregation of any kind. 

10. Voluntary agencies should set the 
highest of standards in their operating pro- 
cedures and should provide the best in skilled 
professional service. At the same time, they 
should be the first to recognize the vital role 
of the volunteer worker, of broad citizen par- 
ticipation in policy making, and of warmth 
and the personal touch in the administra- 
tion of services. 

11. Voluntary and governmental agencies 
should cooperate in meeting the central 
problem of social welfare manpower short- 
ages. The citizen leadership traditionally 
associated with voluntary health and wel- 
fare activity should participate actively in 
the planning and operation of the new com- 
munity programs associated with the “War 
on Poverty.” Personnel should be made 
available to these programs, on a lend-lease 
basis if necessary, by both voluntary agen- 
cies and corporations. Voluntary community 
fund-raising groups should include funds in 
their budgets to match government appro- 
priations for local community action pro- 
grams and should insist upon representation 
on community committees administering 
these programs, In this way local citizen 
leadership and control can be maintained. 
Voluntary agencies should develop methods 
by which their clients and the residents of 
areas they serve can participate meaning- 
fully in the operation of their own programs. 

12. Voluntary agencies must account to the 
public for the funds and methods used, and 
for the results of their efforts. 

This statement represents a consensus of 
the undersigned representatives of the Fed- 
eral Government and United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, on the im- 
portant role ofthe voluntary sector in health 
and welfare in American society. 
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The Honorable John T. Connor, Secre- 
tary of Commerce; the Honorable W. 
Willard. Wirtz, Secretary of Labor; the 
Honorable John W. Gardner, Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
the Honorable Robert C. Weaver, Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment; the Honorable Sargent Shriver, 
Director, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; Joseph A. Beirne, President, 
Communications Workers of America, 
Washington, D.C.; Bayard Ewing, 
Graham, Reid, Ewing and Stapleton, 
Providence, R.I.; Donald S. Frost, Vice 
President, Bristol-Myers Company, 
New York, N.Y.; Harry T. Sealy, Vice 
President, Cleveland Electric INumi- 
nating Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Walter H. 
Wheeler, Jr., Chairman, Pitney-Bowes 
Corp., Stamford, Conn. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, as a new member of 
this committee, I have not taken part in 
the general debate. 3 

Mr. Chairman, I was not a member of 
the committee at the time this bill was 
considered and reported out to the House 
of Representatives. 

I am now, however, going to support 
the proposed amendment in the form of 
the substitute bill, the opportunity 
crusade. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all, I want to 
congratulate and commend my col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Minnesota 
LMr. Quil and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Goopett] on the work they 
have done to dig out facts about the pres- 
ent Office of Economic Opportunity, the 
Job Corps centers, facts that apparently 
the full Committee on Education and 
Labor was unwilling to develop. 

I think the real testimonial to the ac- 
curacy of the facts that they have de- 
veloped was the so-called answers that 
we have heard in the last few days from 
members of the majority. Typical was 
the answer by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida yesterday when he said that he was 
going to refute the facts that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] had de- 
veloped about the number of supergrade 
jobs and the number of experts who were 
hired outside of the civil service system. 
In refuting the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Quire], he started out by say- 
ing “while it is technically true.“ Then 
he admitted every fact that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] had 
brought out. 

That is typical of the refutation that 
the majority has employed to refute the 
facts that the gentleman from Minnesota 
and the gentleman from New York have 


developed. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, an- 
other example was yesterday in the fact 
that when the chairman of the commit- 
tee produced a packet of cards saying, 
“We can refute every poverty memo. 
Here it is right here.” 

Then the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Quie] asked him to put it in the 
Recorp, and if you will examine the 
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Recorp, it is barren of the poverty 
memos. These facts are now uncon- 
tradicted in any major respect. They are 
printed in the Record. I put them in at 
the end of my remarks yesterday. 

It is very good to wave things around 
and say, “Oh, we have refuted that many 
times—do not pay any attention to these 
things, they are the old allegations.” 

They have not been refuted, and they 
have not been answered effectively. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am afraid I do 
not have the time. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for an 
answer to his question? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am afraid that 
following the procedure that we have 
seen in the last few days, I will have to 
say I will yield to you at the time I have 
completed my presentation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are faced with a 
period of great inflation. Our President 
has variously assigned causes for this, 
first blaming the farmers, then blaming 
the housewives. I recall at one time the 
President suggested to the housewife 
that she should seek that cheaper cut of 
meat and in that way she could combat 
the rising cost of living and the rising 
cost of food. 

I suggest that in line with this argu- 
ment, we have a real bargain offered in 
the Opportunity Crusade because here 
we not only have a cheaper cut of meat 
pricewise, but we have a better quality 
meat. 

We can save some $300 million and at 
the same time acquire better adminis- 
tration for the overall war on poverty. 

Time and again the majority have sug- 
gested that we would be fragmenting the 
program if, for instance, we put the edu- 
cation of children in the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

It seems to me that we presently have 
a fragmented program. 

It is suggested by the majority that we 
need to coordinate the war on poverty. I 
see very little opportunity to coordinate 
Operation Headstart with the Job Corps, 
for instance. 

What relationship is there between 
teaching preschoolers and teaching those 
who are dropouts from school? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an answer to his 
question? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am afraid I do 
not have the time or I would be happy 
to yield. 

Time and again we have read in the 
press throughout this country of the 
failures of the Job Corps program. Let 
me suggest one of the reasons for these 
failures is the lack of discipline and it is 
the lack of experienced personnel head- 
ing up the Job Corps centers. 

One example that I am familiar with 
is my democratic opponent 2 years ago 
who seeking and not gaining the appro- 
bation of the voters in our district was 
subsequently rewarded, however, by be- 
ing given a job as director of the Job 
Corps camp in New Bedford, Mass. He 
was not particularly qualified for this job 
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nor did he have in the law nor in the 
policies of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity the basis for the sort of discipline 
that he should have had. 

The results are apparent in the follow- 
ing account contained in the minority 
views accompanying the bill under 
debate: 

For several months, residents of the south 
end of New Bedford, Mass., have complained 
to civil and Job Corps center authorities that 
the discipline and control of enrollees at the 
Rodman Men's Job Corps Center was ex- 
tremely lax. A near riot at the center late 
last summer and several instances of violence 
at the center and in New Bedford during 
recent weeks resulted in a nervous and tense 
situation in New Bedford. 

The following was reported by members of 
the New Bedford Police Department: 

“On Saturday night, May 21, 1966, a crowd 
of approximately 150 Job Corpsmen gathered 
at about 10 p.m. and began a march to free a 
fellow Corps man who had been arrested 
earlier in the day and charged with wielding 
a knife. Two single-manned New Bedford 
Police cars attempted to intercept the crowd 
who were armed with pipes, bedposts, um- 
brella sticks, and stones. For nearly 2 hours, 
the mob terrorized the neighbors who resided 
in south New Bedford near the Job Corps 
center. It was reported some of the New Bed- 
ford citizens sat in their bedroom windows 
armed with shotguns and .22 caliber rifles. 
Men were afraid to leave their homes to 
report to work for the night shift. Job Corps 
men rapped on houses with clubs and looked 
in the windows of residents’ homes. 

“Approximately 35 police from 2 shifts 
reported to the emergency. The Job Corps 
men were persuaded to return to the center 
about midnight. They continued to shout 
obscenities at the police and hurl rocks at 
the patrol cars. One policeman reported a 
shot fired at the patrol car from behind the 
center fence. A Molotov cocktail-type bomb 
was recovered by the police, together with a 
variety of clubs, pipes, and umbrella sticks. 

“In the absence of security and in view of 
the limited police personnel, many considered 
New Bedford fortunate that there were no 
physical injuries reported and a minimum of 
property damage. The police who reported 
to the scene first feared they would not be 
able to handle the emergency. 

“The New Bedford, Mass., City Council 
acted swiftly. At a special meeting Monday, 
May 23, the following resolution was passed 
by unanimous vote of the council: 


NEW BEDFORD CITY COUNCIL 


“Whereas it is quite apparent that Job 
Corps facilities have no place in urban com- 
munities, particularly one the size of New 
Bedford, since such cities are unable be- 
cause of a lack of manpower, both police 
and fire, to deal with resulting problems; 
and 

“Whereas despite the fact that we are 
unqualified in agreement that the basic idea 
is meritorious, experience shows that im- 
proper location detracts from the chosen 
goals; and 

“ ‘Whereas the people living in the south 
end of New Bedford have had their peace 
of mind shattered and they have been put 
into a state of fear that is alien to this 
staid New England seaport; and 

“Whereas the populace, with few excep- 
tions, demand that the center be moved 
away from New Bedford immediately; and 

“Whereas the city is actually menaced 
by hordes of undisciplined youths and it 
will not be long before it is reduced to & 
state of hysteria; and 

“Whereas President Lyndon Johnson 
should be advised of this defect in his sys- 
tem of living laboratories: Therefore be 
it 
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Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby respect- 
fully implored to close down the Rodman 
Job Corps and to move its facilities to a 
rural area away from this city; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be mailed 
as evidence of our sentiments to President 
Johnson. 

“'Rollcall vote of the New Bedford City 
Council: 11 yeas; no nays; vote recorded 
unanimous,’ ” 

Based on these and other authoritative 
accounts of the way in which Job Corps 
camps are being administered, we would 
concur with a Federal judge who recently 
returned a 17-year-old Job Corps trainee to 
a Federal correctional institution for juven- 
iles rather than return him to the Job Corps, 
because as he expressed it, 

“I'm concerned about the discipline at the 
Job Corps. We are dealing with a sensitive 
situation and if we let this sort of thing 
go on (marihuana at the center) we don’t 
know to what proportions it might grow. I 
think the National Training School will pro- 
vide a better atmosphere for you.” 

We cannot allow such atrocities to con- 
tinue. We insist that arrest records of all 
Job Corps applicants be checked and that 
practical and reasonable disciplinary meas- 
ures be imposed at the camps. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
the rhetorical question that was asked 
by the speaker who just preceded me, the 
distinguished gentleman from [Illinois 
[Mr. ERLENBORN]. He asked—what is 
the relationship between the project 
Headstart and that of the Job Corps? 
Well, Mr. Chairman, the relationship of 
Headstart and the Job Corps is that if 
we can vastly expand the Headstart 
program in scope and effectiveness, if we 
decided now to devote our resources and 
talents to do the job right, and if we in- 
volve each of the 2% million children in 
our country who urgently need Head- 
start in order to make a success of their 
school careers, then, Mr. Chairman, we 
will not need the Job Corps 10 years 
from now. 

We will have broken once and for all 
that chain of poverty—inherited, en- 
demic, built-in, structured poverty— 
which now cuts through virtually every 
age group in our society. 

The Republican proposal would have 
us turn back each of the constituent 
poverty programs to the existing agency 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment which logically might administer 
them. Superficially, that seems like an 
intriguing prospect. 

But let me suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that for the last generation we have had 
agencies which could have looked at this 
problem of structured poverty in our 
midst. We have had a Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare that has 
a Children’s Division, that has educa- 
tion programs of all kinds. We have 
had an Agriculture Department that has 
been running training programs of all 
kinds. 

We have had a Small Business Ad- 
ministration that lends money. We 
have had a Department of Labor with a 
variety of training programs. 

But not a single one of these estab- 
lished agencies in the executive branch 
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of the Government ever went beyond 
serving their general broad constituen- 
cies to attack the special narrow prob- 
lem of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
They were serving their general constitu- 
encies with a broad-gaged shotgun, and 
none of those pellets really hit the pov- 
erty target on the eye; the 20 percent of 
our people, 30 to 35 million Americans 
who have not been reached by this 
enormous variety of established, tradi- 
tional governmental training and educa- 
tion programs, created under the con- 
ventional wisdom of an essentially mid- 
die-class society. 

That is why in a time of unequaled af- 
fluence and plenty, at a time of labor 
scarcity in many areas of our economy, 
at a time when the unemployment rate 
for male whites over 21 is down to 1.7 
percent, a rate economists character- 
ize as frictional unemployment, not really 
unemployment at all; in this same day 
and age we have an unemployment rate 
well up in the twenties for Negro teen- 
agers, and an unemployment rate among 
adult Negroes of 8.3 percent or 234 times 
the 3.1-percent unemployment rate for 
adult whites. 

Our existing agencies in the executive 
branch of the Government have passed 
over the question of the special and in- 
sistent need in our society for analysis 
and treatment of structured permanent 
poverty. 

The one thing that we need more than 
anything else, even above coordination, 
is innovation and experimentation, cour- 
age in devising new programs, new tools, 
new techniques in meeting the problem 
of poverty. 

The programs of the existing agencies 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment in a real sense have fortified 
and sustained the existence of a perma- 
nent poverty subgroup in our society. 
The OEO—this a single agency which 
has as its only constituency the poverty- 
afflicted in our midst—is the only kind 
of agency which can and will have the 
courage to innovate, to experiment and, 
if you please, to make some mistakes. 

Of course they have made mistakes in 
the poverty program because they were 
looking for new approaches, new pro- 
grams, new tools, new answers to the 
problem of poverty, which have escaped 
the policymakers in the established 
executive branch agencies. 

I believe deeply that it is only in one 
agency, with courageous, innovative 
leadership that we will be able to find 
the new answers we urgently seek 
through imaginative innovative pro- 
grams the existing agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government have failed to develop. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say I regret that 
it should be necessary for this Committee 
to attempt to do what the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor should 
have done, that is, to give thorough con- 
sideration to reasonable ways of improv- 
ing the programs roughly labeled as anti- 
poverty programs. 

The alternative before us is a major 
amendment. In my opinion, it is a con- 
structive one. Yet, the limitations of 
debate make it impossible for us to go 
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into the details that really are needed 
if we are to come up with a sound logical 
explanation of this as a reasonable alter- 
native. 

In my opinion, the justifications for 
continuing OEO as it is now set up do not 
add up to very much. Proponents of the 
bill argue that we need a new bureauc- 
racy. The assertion has been made that 
one of the reasons OEO was established— 
and I believe it can be put quite baldly— 
is that we cannot trust the old bureauc- 
racy. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ScHEUER] who preceded me said that in 
almost so many words. 

The original idea was that we must set 
up OEO as a competitor with the var- 
ious Federal agencies which have had 
this broad responsibility, this vital re- 
sponsibility to alleviate poverty, for 
which we are currently spending over 
$30 billion a year because the estab- 
lished agencies, it is claimed, have not 
been doing much of a job. 

One of the proponents of the commit- 
tee bill described the clouded bureauc- 
racy which has been attempting to fight 
poverty in a variety of fields. In my 
opinion—I recognize my opinion is not 
going to be worth very much in the at- 
mosphere which prevails now at the end 
of a session—it is no answer to set up a 
new bureaucracy which shows all the 
elements of weakness of the old bureauc- 
racy and a lot more weaknesses besides. 

Unless we take a look at the weak- 
nesses of the new bureaucracy, we are 
going to be bogged down in an even more 
serious morass than we have now. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, no- 
body on this side of the aisle would say 
we should not look at the weaknesses of 
the new bureaucracy. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I might say to the gentleman that 
Congress had not looked. It was neces- 
sary for Republicans to set up their own 
task force on the economic opportunity 
program to go out in the field and do 
the job the committee members should 
have done. I happened to serve as chair- 
man of that committee. It is regret- 
table the Democrats did not make the 
same effort to look to the people who 
are running these programs financed by 
OEO, and see them, and hear what those 
people have to say about the weaknesses 
of the poverty program. If we can find 
out what the weaknesses are—even 
though this is a campaign year, the Re- 
publicans are as anxious as the Demo- 
crats; indeed, we are obviously even more 
anxious—we can improve these pro- 
grams. 

If we had done an adequate job in the 
committee, either by holding hearings 
in Washington or by going into the field 
and listening to what the people have to 
say, we would be better off now in eval- 
uating what is being proposed here to- 
day. That is my basic point. 

All this talk to the effect that we 
should not look at what the committee is 
proposing and, for goodness sakes, do not 
look at any alternative suggestions that 
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may be offered even though we know this 
program is not working. We acknowl- 
edge we are making mistakes, but it is 
argued we should go ahead anyway—this 
is no way to legislate, in my opinion. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come this ecumenical spirit evidenced by 
my friend from New Jersey. I hope in 
the next session of Congress we can un- 
dertake a deep, thoroughgoing probe of 
the program, in which the Republican 
side will join. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. If we ever 
have more Members of the minority side, 
and especially if we become the majority 
party, there is much more likelihood of 
that eventuality. Then we can get a 
better and more objective look at these 
programs than we have had under the 
present leadership. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. GOODELL. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
phrase used by the gentleman from New 
York, who just preceded me, sounds 
vaguely familiar. We heard a year ago: 
„We hope we can have an investigation 
in depth. We hope we can look at this 
program on a bipartisan basis. We hope 
we can develop the weaknesses and in- 
corporate improvements into this legis- 
lation.” 

The gentleman in the well [Mr. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN] was the ranking Republican 
on our committee when we first wrote 
the poverty legislation. He is familiar 
with the way it was all written, and the 
fact that the Republicans were locked out 
and could not participate and offer our 
suggestions. He also has been respon- 
sible for taking the lead in going out and 
holding hearings in the field, as chair- 
man of the Task Force on Economic Op- 
portunity, I might say to my colleagues. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GooDELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GOODELL. When these task 
force hearings were held by Mr. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, Democrats and Republicans 
were invited to testify, and testified, and 
Democrats and Republicans working in 
the poverty program praised the hear- 
ings and said they made a major con- 
tribution to the efforts which were going 
on in the field. 

I might say also that such organiza- 
tions as the ADA and CORE and a variety 
of officials locally in the poverty pro- 
gram, and particularly a very heavy 
leavening of the poor themselves, testi- 
fied. 

This is the kind of thing which should 
have been done officially by our com- 
mittee, and we thought it was going to 
proceed last year when we set up the 
committee task forces. 

The gentleman in the well is to be 
commended for his work in the field. 

I hope—it is a rather vain hope, I 
fear—that perhaps the words of the gen- 
tleman from New York will bode a little 
better situation in the coming year and 
that we will eventually reach an atmos- 
phere in which both sides of the aisle 
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will be willing to go out to find out what 
is wrong with this program. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I cannot re- 
sist yielding to the gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam proud to be a part 
of this movement. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that whatever 
we do in terms of trying to make this a 
better program should be apolitical, non- 
political, and bipartisan. 

I recall the task force movement com- 
ing out of Washington, going to the great 
cities, to see what we could do in our 
great cities program. I like to think, 
always, that I come from the first city in 
America, the great city of New York. 

I believe my memory serves me cor- 
rectly in this respect, that the first city 
targeted in for the task force to examine, 
in terms of the big cities program, under 
the chairmanship of the distinguished 
aggre in the well, was New York 

iy. 

I ask the gentleman to confirm this 
for me now. Is it not true that for some 
mysterious but not ulterior reason, for 
some mysterious reason, when the ad- 
ministration of New York City said, “Not 
yet, boys, we are not quite ready for 
you,” or something to that effect, New 
York City was stricken from the list and 
the first city in America became Phila- 
delphia? 

All I want to do is to get confirmation. 
This was not done politically. It was 
done because New York City was not 
quite ready to have a close-cut examina- 
tion; is that correct? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
to the gentleman, he is not correct. I 
am not sure which city was first. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam certain, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, because I am in pos- 
session of the list of cities in order of im- 
portance, and the first city scheduled 
there was New York, and New York was 
stricken from the list, and New York 
never became a subject of examination 
by the task force. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further at this 
time. I have only 5 additional minutes, 
which I appreciate, but this is my own 
time and I should like to comment on 
what the gentleman has said. 

A list was published. There was no 
secrecy about the plans of our task force. 
A list was published of cities in which 
we hoped to hold hearings during the 
summer. For a variety of reasons a cur- 
tailment was necessary. It was neces- 
sary, for a variety of reasons, to modify 
that schedule in substantial ways. 

This was necessary, for one reason, 
because of the protracted airlines strike. 
We had hoped to get out to Denver, for 
example, but we could not. We had 
hearings set up in San Diego, but we 
were obliged to postpone them a month. 

On top of that, we have had some diffi- 
culty because of the necessity for cam- 
paigning only on weekends when, if the 
leadership had seen fit, we might have 
ag ed our legislative duties by Labor 

ay. 
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What has developed with the Repub- 
lican task force is a beginning of some- 
thing which needs far more attention 
than it has had. 

I might say, there was no decision to 
go to Philadelphia, as an example, for 
political reasons. We had, as one of the 
key witnesses in Philadelphia, the chair- 
man of Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion. If our motivation had been politi- 
cal, presumably we would have been in- 
terested only in hearing Republicans, 
and we Republicans would not have 
wanted to hear what Democrats had to 
say. 

Admittedly a good many of the people 
who testified were very critical of the 
political motivations behind the poverty 
program, as established in Philadelphia. 
That was no reason for us to keep away. 
In my opinion, the Democrats have as 
much obligation as we to look, for ex- 
ample, at the way the Daley organization 
in Chicago has perverted what should be 
done with the OEO programs, and what 
is being done with the poverty programs 
in Philadelphia. 

It does no good simply to ignore these 
problems and to argue that Republicans 
are indulging in partisan maneuvering 
because we go to these cities. We had 
full cooperation, I might say, from Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans and participants 
in OEO programs in San Diego. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
reserve the right to object, although I 
shall not object. 

Many of us on this side have spoken 
for our 5 minutes and we have not gone 
on and on. I was very concerned when 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Erten- 
BORN] refused to yield on this side and 
defended himself by saying that he was 
following a pattern which had been es- 
tablished after we yielded the 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. QUTE]. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey is recognized for 2 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I regret so much of this debate on 
this bill has been so dead, with virtually 
no exchange between people with differ- 
ing ideas. In my opinion, even if debate 
has to come this way, with extensions 
of time by unanimous consent, this, in 
a sense, is not usual, but it is better than 
simply ignoring the problems which the 
minority bring up as if they did not 
exist. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL, I agree in a sense, 
and I may say that I did ask the gentle- 
man from Indiana to yield on his time 
and I was going to say that I would re- 
quest an extension of his time, but he 
declined to yield to me. However, I do 
think this is the way we should proceed 
so that we could have an exchange and 
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a debate and not just listen to one per- 
son giving his views and refusing to lis- 
ten to the other side. No. 2, I want to 
say that there are a couple of other fac- 
tors which contributed to the question of 
going to New York City by our task force. 
One is we had to pay for our task force 
to go there. We had to pay all of the 
expenses for them to get their people up 
there and to carry these hearings on. 
That was part of the reason for having 
the curtailment. The other reason—— 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The gentle- 
man declines to yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Carey]. 

Mr. GOODELL. The second reason 
was that we were advised that the situ- 
ation was such with the high promise 
and low performance of the poverty pro- 
gram, particularly in the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant area, that this was a very inflam- 
matory situation and we had better wait 
before going up there and inquiring into 
the limitations of the poverty program 
and talking about improving it. We had 
better wait until there was an oppor- 
tunity to go up in a calmer atmosphere. 
We tried to be responsible about this. 
This advice came to us from a variety of 
sources in both parties and of all politi- 
cal views. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I might say 
further that, as chairman of the task 
force, I was visited in Washington in my 
own office by over 40 individuals from 
the Bedford-Stuyvesant area. They 
gave me at firsthand a very unflatter- 
ing description of the way that these 
OEO poverty programs are being han- 
dled in that area. So I had an indica- 
tion there was a problem. 

I can assure the gentleman from New 
York that it is still my intention at an 
appropriate time to get up there to listen 
to the people most directly involved in 
this program or, in some cases, those 
who are not involved but who are poor. 
Unless we keep our ears open, it seems to 
me we will not make needed improve- 
ments in complex programs of this kind. 
So if you can take a leaf from the Re- 
publican book, even if not until after the 
election, we will all be the gainers be- 
cause we will come up with better legis- 
lation than we presently have. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, twice during the dis- 
course just past the gentleman in the 
well mentioned not going to New York 
for a variety of reasons, and my col- 
league from upstate New York mentioned 
again that there was a variety of reasons. 
I will admit that the mayor of “Fun 
City” is quite popular in Variety. I want 
to make it quite cìcar that if there were 
a variety of reasons, they should stimu- 
late a delectable appetite for inquiry. 
They should really spur a well-meaning 
team to go up and find out why there 
would be a variety of reasons why you 
should not come in and look at poverty 
in New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I decline to yield until 
I finish my statement. 

It is true that there is trouble in New 
York. If you want to build better legis- 
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lation, you should take a look at where 
the trouble lies, and I should think if 
you were sincere—and I think you are 
sincere—you would not be dissuaded 
from coming to New York because there 
might be trouble there. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to think 
that the Congress should go where the 
trouble is and that the Congress should 
look hard at why there is trouble there. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to think 
that if you are going to be bipartisan and 
nonpolitical and if you suspect that there 
is a problem in Bedford-Stuyvesant, be- 
cause the program is not being operated 
correctly, you should go right into Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree that the pro- 
gram there is not being run correctly. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me just sug- 
gest this, that it is not so as to the point 
about which the gentleman talked. 

Mr. Chairman, a few months ago, the 
minority were traveling from Philadel- 
phia to New York, but the gentleman 
from New York stopped at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest 
to the gentleman from New York that 
we would have picked up his cost of that 
travel. We might have even subsidized 
the difference between the fare for the 
gentleman, an amount of about $3 or $4, 
in order for the gentleman from New 
York to see what is going on in New 
York. 

Mr. Chairman, I have made the point 
time and time again that I do not want 
to look upon the problem of poverty in 
New York as a partisan matter. 

Mr. Chairman, before the Lindsay ad- 
ministration took over, I personally met 
with and I had colleagues from New 
York on the Republican side who met 
with me and we said, “What can we do 
to help you in an orderly transition?” 

“Will you do something to crimp the 
salaries at the top levels of employment 
in order that there may be more at the 
bottom?” 

And, “We will assist you in every way 
Possible.” 

Mr. Chairman, T did not get any re- 
quest for assistance, although we have 
been operating this legislation for some 
years. They did not accept our offer. 

Mr. Chairman, if you want a politi- 
cally inspired poverty program and if 
you want to put a stop to political pov- 
erty programs, come on up to New York, 
because there you will find the biggest 
“fat cat“ program that exists in the 
world. 

Mr. Chairman, there you have $45,000- 
a-year directors. 

You have $35,000-a-year assistants. 
They have not gotten into the flow of 
things, they are not getting into the 
neighborhoods, and I invite you to come 
to the city of New York and to investi- 
gate our poverty program as it is now 
operated. 

Mr. Chairman, if we want coordina- 
tion with reference to all the facets of 
this program, let us start with the big- 
gest city in the world, the city of New 
York. There, you can only get a look 
in at the poverty program, if you are on 
the “Lindsay team.” 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CAREY. I am delighted to yield 
to my colleague, my colleague who 
stopped on this inspection tour at the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman in the well [Mr. CAREY] was 
appointed to a task force supposedly to 
look into these various matters. And 
we said we would cooperate. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rei] was placed on this 
task force. We were supposed to go up 
to the Bedford-Stuyvesant area on a 
nonpartisan basis in the hope that we 
could see and determine why the poor 
were not involved. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman in 
the well [Mr. Carey] was gagged and we 
could not go ahead with the proposed 
program of inspection. 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman in the 
well was not gagged by anyone, or else 
I would not be taking the position which 
Iam now taking in the well of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rem] has been a very 
able member of this committee and he 
joined me and he wanted to make a com- 
plete searching and a serious investiga- 
tion of this problem. I agreed that we 
do not have enough serious and search- 
ing consideration of the problem because 
we did not get any help from the city 
administration in making that investi- 
gation. 

Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the 
Members of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] went with 
me to Chicago. He saw the program, as 
I asked him to. Now let us examine this 
Bedford-Stuyvesant situation as we did 
in Chicago and to see the problems di- 
rectly as they exist, then compare New 
York and Chicago. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, how 
did we get to Chicago from the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant situation? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I made in- 
quiry about the 2,000 demonstrators who 
appeared on Capitol Hill. Rumors pre- 
vailed that many of the demonstrators 
were on the public payroll. I wish to 
make it crystal clear that I have no ob- 
jection to people appearing on Capitol 
Hill to see their Congressmen on any is- 
sue, but I think it would be a tragic mis- 
take and certainly one that needs to be 
examined if they are on the payroll and 
if their expenses are paid by the poverty 
program to appear here to lobby. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GrpBsons] stated yesterday that he would 
secure information. I believe these facts 
should be on the table at this point, and 
I will yield to the gentleman if he has 
any information concerning this. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I made 
inquiry about this. 

I am advised that it is against the 
Office of Economic Opportunity regula- 
tions to pay any expenses for such pur- 
poses. None have been paid. None will 
be paid. To repeat what I said yesterday, 
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if there is any attempt to collect any 
money out of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity for this type of activity, I will 
violently resist it and do everything in 
my power to stop the paying of any 
money. As far as I know, no Office of 
Economic Opportunity money has been 
paid. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida when he says, 
“Office of Economic Opportunity money” 
does he mean from the national office 
here in Washington or does he mean 
OEO money that was used in community 
action agencies in the local cities? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I mean no Federal 
moneys. 

Mr, NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the answer is accurate and I am 
sure the gentleman would not willingly 
misstate any facts. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I hope also that it is 
accurate. If it is wrong, all I can say 
is that this is the information that has 
been given to me and I believe it. I will 
follow through on it, as I said. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman, 
but I would wish to point out that it has 
come to my attention that some of the 
expenses have been paid out of these 
community action programs. If this is 
true, this is Federal money. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I know that article 
have appeared in the New Jersey news- 
papers—I am not familiar with the titles 
of the newspapers—describing how these 
funds were raised and how the program 
of the people coming down here was 
financed. I said yesterday, I did not ap- 
prove it. I said that I thought Congress- 
men could be reasoned with and not co- 
erced. I have not talked to any Con- 
gressman who was involved in that situa- 
tion yesterday who thought he was co- 
erced. I do not think anybody’s integrity 
has been infringed upon or lost and cer- 
tainly mine has not. 

Mr. NELSEN. I am sure nobody will 
be excited about a visitor coming to the 
office. But the point I make is that if 
the taxpayers’ money is being used, it is 
a misuse of the taxpayers’ money and 
it is not in the public interest and not 
for the benefit of this program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. Now it was brought out 
on this floor that voter registration ac- 
tivities were going on in Cincinnati. It 
has not been disputed. If that is true, 
it certainly is a misuse of funds particu- 
larly if it is used on a partisan basis, 
whether it be Republican or Democratic. 

Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly on 
this floor called attention to the viola- 
tions of the Hatch Act. The adminis- 
tration has done nothing about this. I 
have documented these facts. If we see 
a series of incidents in our Government, 
if these persons appearing here are on 
the payroll, if we condone voter regis- 
tration misuse of funds, if we condone 
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violations of the Hatch Act, which has 
been done, then we as Members of Con- 
gress are failing to meet our responsibili- 
ties because the people of our great coun- 
try are entitled to better and cleaner 
handling of public affairs where the tax- 
payers’ money is used, 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman. 

As the gentleman knows, a number of 
individuals came down from Newark, 
N.J., to petition in favor of this poverty 
bill. It so happens I took a flight from 
Washington to Newark yesterday to meet 
an evening commitment. On the plane 
with me were a number of these individ- 
uals with their buttons still in their 
lapels. I did not ask any of them how 
their trips were financed. I would sim- 
ply like to say that the cost of an air- 
plane trip, one way from Washington to 
Newark, is $18. I know for a fact that 
there are other and cheaper ways of get- 
ting between those two cities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, there has been a great 
deal of discussion of the merits of the 
bill before us, of the substitute which 
has been proposed, and of the poverty 
program itself. There has been sur- 
prisingly little discussion about the 
necessity for such a program, I ques- 
tion that there is a necessity. Yes, I 
know that there is great poverty in many 
areas of our country, that it is difficult 
for some Americans to get their heads 
above water. But, I know too that the 
Congress has approved many programs 
to help those who want a better life. I 
have never been convinced that there is 
a requirement for the poverty program 
which is now under debate. Its opera- 
tions during the period of its existence 
certainly have not added to my con- 
fidence in the program. The stories of 
waste, of extravagance, of overpayment 
of officials, of lack of discipline in the 
Job Corps, of failure to accept and dis- 
charge the responsibilities inherent in 
the program; all are well known. I find 
too little that refutes those charges. I 
find altogether too little which demon- 
strates the essentiality of continuing the 
program now that its test run has been 
made. 

America is very deeply involved in war. 
It is a difficult war to fight, in a difficult 
terrain and with difficult supply prob- 
lems. It is a very costly war. Add, too, 
the mounting forces of inflation, and 
here the prospects are fully as frighten- 
ing as any other threat which confronts 
our Nation. America just cannot afford 
everything for everybody. Our country 
can’t take a chance on inflation getting 
further out of hand. So very little has 
been done either to hold down the cost of 
Government or to stop inflation. There 
is talk, persuasive talk, but the record 
sheet shows no results. There are no 
significant accomplishments at this date. 

Congress could perform a distinct serv- 
ice by killing this bill. The Nation doesn’t 
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require a poverty program now. Most 
of the essential work that is needed in 
this field—and some is needed—will be 
done whether or not there is a poverty 
program as such. No one questions the 
desirability of cutting the cost of Gov- 
ernment where this properly can be 
done. No one questions the fact that 
governmental expenditures are forcing 
inflation upward. No one questions the 
fact that expenses of war must be met 
regardless of inflation. By rejecting the 
authorization for a continuation of the 
poverty program, the Congress would 
take a major forward step in establishing 
a sound course, and it is the course which 
I believe the American people want. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I concur with those who have previ- 
ously stated that our constituents do 
have a perfect right, and they should 
exercise the right, to come to Washing- 
ton and relate their views to us. 

Yesterday I met with my community 
action people who came to Washington 
to lobby for the poverty bill. While I 
was meeting with them out in the Ray- 
burn Room, Sargent Shriver came by. 
He was his most gracious, usual self. 
He autographed their propaganda, be- 
cause he was up here lobbying yesterday 
also. Then he had a few needling re- 
marks to say about me in front of my 
constituents: 

If it were not for BI, my problems would 
be over— 


Said Sarge. 
sed constituents, who know me well, 


Sargent Shriver, we know where ole BILL 
stands. He is our friend. 


The point I would like to make is that 
I felt sorry for these people because I 
know them personally. They are poor 
people and they are on the poverty pay- 
roll at home under the community ac- 
tion program. I talked with them at 
quite some length. I asked them how 
much allowance they had been given 
to get to Washington, and one dear lady 
whom I have known for a number of 
years said: 

Bu, they were kind of skimpy. They gave 
us only $16-a-day per diem. 


Then a gentleman spoke up and said: 
We did get a little car allowance. 


They planned on staying only 1 day. 
Last evening the weather was inclement 
and they called my office about 4:30 and 
talked with my secretary, who is also 
from Akron. They said: 

You know, since the weather is so bad, 
we're afraid we can’t drive back. We would 
like to stay at a hotel, if you believe you can 
get us reservations. 


My secretary called the Congressional 
Hotel and got reservations. 

While they stood at the desk, and, 
being poor people, without much luggage, 
the manager found there was no room 
for them in the inn. 

But they knew that “old BI“ was 
their friend. They called our office and 
my secretary authorized the manager of 
the hotel to state that I would stand for 
the bill if they could not. 
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These people are honest and sincere 
people. They were not asking to borrow 
money. They were only asking, you 
might say, that I sign the note. 

But they then said to the manager: 

We'll call Akron. We think we can get 
the bill OK'd. 


Now, laugh if you want to, cry if you 
may, those of you who have just been 
snickering. The gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Grssons] may want to make a call 
to the hotel in a few minutes to check 
for himself. They called Akron and they 
got an OK from the Greater Summit 
County Community Action Council of 
the poverty program at home that they 
would pay the bill. When they left this 
morning, they signed the bill, and the 
bill is being mailed to the Greater Sum- 
mit County Community Action Council, 
72 East Market Street, Akron, Ohio, for 
these five poor people who found they 
could stay in the inn. 

Now, let Mr. Shriver answer this one. 
He might say, “I am not responsible for 
what went on out in the field.” 

I have a feeling that many of these 
people, poor people, were ordered down 
to Washington under the same situa- 
tion. They were being paid $16 per diem 
by the taxpayers of the United States. 

I suggest that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grissons] go over to the 
Congressional Hotel and ask for Mr. 
Bacheck, the manager, and he will be 
glad to issue a copy of the bill, and if it is 
not paid by the Community Action Coun- 
cil at home, of course, I will pay it. But 
what a shame they had to come. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am a little bit 
confused, because I do not know whether 
it would be better for the OEO to pay the 
overnight lodging expenses of these peo- 
ple or whether it would have been worse 
for the gentleman to have set the prece- 
dent he perhaps intended to set. 

Mr, AYRES. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana that I was raised in 
poverty. I know what it is to be broke. 
These people would like to have gone 
home last evening. 

But they were not in a brandnew car. 
They were in an old car. The weather 
was bad and the driving would have been 
difficult. They are honest people. If 
the OEO does not pay them as they 
promised to, I will consider it a Christian 
gesture, in the name of those who believe 
in helping poor people, and I do. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
I hope this word does not get back to 
Louisiana very soon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. AYRES 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it would be advisable for this committee 
to make certain that Sargent Shriver is 
called before the Education and Labor 
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Committee and answer the many charges 
that have been made, because we now 
have new rules in our committee. We 
can expedite things overnight, I believe 
under the new leadership, under the 
chairmanship of Chairman POWELL, who 
still has the gavel—and who has not 
broken it yet, I will say to our chair- 
man—we can take this bill back and 
come out with a clean bill, and Sargent 
Shriver then will be able to prove 
whether or not he should remain on the 
job. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, may I 
salute my distinguished colleague from 
Ohio for his reference to the new rules 
of the committee. He said that we can 
now expedite things overnight. I am 
presenting a bill tomorrow for the 
committee at its regular meeting to set 
up a model school for the deafin the 
District of Columbia, Under the rules, 
the bill is in order. I would like to be 
assured the gentleman will stick to his 
word and help expedite things overnight 
and not do anything to block the bill. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAREY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman knows, I have always sup- 
ported legislation of this type. I ob- 
jected to its consideration the other day 
because it had not been considered un- 
der the new rules. Now that he is bring- 
ing it up under the new rules, I will be 
there and discuss it under the new rules. 

Mr. CAREY. Not to press the point, 
but I am sure the deaf will be glad to 
hear this. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that even though their ears might 
not be able to hear, their hearts will 
feel it. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, in my 
heart I know you are right. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to ask a question. There 
have been some comments about the 
Cincinnati voters’ registration that the 
gentleman from Minnesota referred to. 
What are the facts, and what is supposed 
to be wrong with what was done? Can 
one of the gentleman on the minority 
side tell me? 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, in an- 
swer to the gentleman, in the debate 
yesterday, it was brought to the atten- 
tion of the House that voter registration 
had been conducted in Cincinnati in 
Democrat precincts only, and that em- 
ployees of the poverty program were con- 
ducting the voter registration drive. 
This has not been disputed. I hope it 
is not true, but it has not been refuted 
by anyone, to my knowledge. If it has 
gone on, it is wrong, because certainly 
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if it is used in a partisan way, it is com- 
pletely out of line. I believe it should 
not be done at all in fact, and it is not 
a part of the job of the poverty program 
to register voters. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe one of the things a com- 
munity action program ought to be doing 
is promoting good citizenship and citizen 
participation in the affairs of the com- 
munity if they do it in the right way. 
I yield now to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GILLIGAN], for the purpose of ad- 
vising this committee just what did 
happen in Cincinnati. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I be- 
lieve it is important to set the record 
straight, since certain allegations have 
been made with respect to the voters’ 
activities in Cincinnati. An operation 
called REV-UP!— that is, Register 
Every Voter was conducted in the city 
of Cincinnati, culminating on Sunday 
past, when, for the first time in the his- 
tory of Ohio, we had all the polling 
places in the county of Hamilton, 1,300 
places, open to register voters, 

Sponsoring operation REV-UP, or 
among those sponsoring it, were the 
president of the Board of Rabbis of Cin- 
cinnati, the secretary of the Council of 
Churches, the archbishop of Cincinnati, 
the Episcopal bishop of southern Ohio, 
the executive secretary of the YWCA, 
and the heads of the Boy Scouts and the 
Girl Scouts, and the PTA’s of both the 
public and parochial schools. 

The Neighborhood Council people, 
working under the community action 
program, participated just as much as 
did these other citizen groups in an ef- 
fort to have every American citizen ex- 
ercise his privilege and his responsibility 
of voting. 

Lest this slur that these activities were 
conducted only in Democratic precincts 
be left unchallenged, I believe the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating. On last 
Sunday during the registration hours, 
21,000 people went into the 1,300 polling 
places and were registered, 9,000 in the 
city of Cincinnati and 11,000 in the 
heavily Republican silk stocking subur- 
pen districts outside the city of Cincin- 
nati. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. GOODELL, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. O'Hara of Mich- 
igan was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Let me say, 
before the gentleman directs an inquiry 
to me, I fear this story about the Cin- 
cinnati voter registration drive we have 
been given from the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. GIT] demonstrates that, 
unfortunately, some of the minority 
have more indignation than they have 
information. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I am not aware of 
the facts in the Cincinnati case, and did 
not make reference to it. 

We did investigate a number of other 
cases. I would give a specific example 
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of one particularly in Durham, N.C., 
where it is established and admitted that 
nine of the poverty workers used the 
poverty vehicles to transport people to 
the Democratic precinct meetings. OEO 
subsequently condemned this action and 
said that it was wrong and that they 
could not permit this to happen. Then 
subsequently they were involved again 
in other Democratic activities. 

This has been a recurring problem in 
other counties; in Letcher County, Ky., 
and a variety of other places. 

This points up the need for us to be 
very careful and very cautious when we 
get into voter registration and the use 
of poverty funds. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., they went around 
and said, “Do you want to contribute to 
democratic organizations?” They hand- 
ed out pamphlets and “democratic” was 
with a small “d” but, of course, how 
many people got that message? 

There are a lot of sophisticated and 
indirect ways this money can be used for 
political purposes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. As I understand the 
charges made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL], I checked on 
them and it is my information that the 
money was all refunded. I regret that 
these people were used like that or used 
themselves like that. 

If the gentleman will support the bill 
we have before us today, H.R. 15111, he 
will find in there there are very stringent 
provisions restricting political activities, 
and that is exactly what we are trying 
to do. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

If the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLIGAN] will remain on the floor I 
believe we all appreciate the light he 
shed on these allegations, but I believe 
the gentleman from Cincinnati, the 
gentleman from Ohio, should recognize 
he still has not answered whether or not 
the community action program indi- 
viduals concentrated their registration 
activities in the Democratic wards. 

He merely stated in the final analysis 
that 9,000 in Cincinnati registered and 
11,000 in the outside areas, the so-called 
suburbs, but in no way did he shed any 
light on or answer the question as to 
whether or not the community action 
program individuals concentrated on 
what would be called the heavily con- 
centrated Democratic wards or precincts. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Do you mean do we 
have a community action program with 
workers working in the Indian Hills area, 
the silk-stocking Republican area, in 
Cincinnati? We do not have much of a 
community action program in upper- 
income Republican areas of Hamilton 
County. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Then, you are say- 
ing that they did concentrate in Demo- 
cratic precincts? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. I say they concen- 
trated their citizenship activities in the 
places that they have been working in 
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regularly in order to try to get people 
involved in community activities. Does 
the gentleman mean to suggest that a 
person who is in the employ of a program 
engaged in community action should not 
participate in partisan political activ- 
ities? Do you condemn that? If you do, 
all right. Fine. Then I will present to 
the distinguished gentleman from Ohio 
a newsletter circulated in the Negro 
areas of Cincinnati in this past week 
which is signed and issued by, according 
to Ohio law, a gentleman named Ben 
Simpson, who is identified in this news- 
letter as the “chairman for Taft Com- 
mittee in the 13th award.” He is an em- 
ployee of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. No. Let us get 
back to the original point. The gentle- 
man still has not said whether or not 
the community action workers concen- 
trated in what might be called Demo- 
cratic precincts. 

Mr. GILLIGAN, They concentrated in 
the neighborhoods where they have been 
working, which are low-income neigh- 
borhoods, and, as any low-income person 
in this country knows, if he wants help, 
he votes Democratic. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman from 
Florida just indicated that in the bill, 
2 years late, belatedly, the Democrats 
of this committee have decided that they 
are going to put in a Hatch Act pro- 
vision. It remains to be seen how effec- 
tive it will be, but 2 years ago we asked 
for this to be done, before you set up all 
of these organizations for all of these 
people working in partisan ways. The 
allegation of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. GILLIGAN] indicates that there are 
a few Republicans around in some of 
these districts that could be helped if 
they got to them, and that they are not 
all in the Indian Hills district of Ohio. 
I think he may find that out come 
November. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. The gentleman 
from Ohio certainly indicated he has a 
very active campaign force working for 
him among these poverty program work- 
ers and I congratulate him. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to make 
an observation. It has been docu- 
mented here by the debate, far beyond 
what I expected to hear, that political 
appointees, tax paid, are engaged in 
voter registration and that the taxpay- 
ers are paying for it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I might add to 
what the gentleman said. The words 
used were “partisan political activities.” 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
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ceed for 1 additional minute in order 
to hear the question of the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
GILLIGAN]. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Despite all of the 
references from the other side of the 
aisle to activities in the Cincinnati area, 
the one documented case of partisan 
political activity on the part of an em- 
ployee of a poverty program is the one 
that I cited just a moment ago of Mr. 
Ben Simpson, who is working for the 
Taft Committee. There is no other spe- 
cific allegation of partisan political ac- 
tivity in the Cincinnati area on the part 
of anybody else. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I hope that the 
gentleman will report this. 

Mr.CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLANCY. May I ask the gentle- 
man from Cincinnati, Ohio, did your 
campaign manager actively solicit signa- 
tures for your petition on renomination? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Did my campaign 
manager? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. Solicit for you. 
Is your campaign manager a member of 
the poverty program in Cincinnati? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. No, sir. 

Mr. CLANCY. Was Mr. Hansan your 
former campaign manager? 

Mr.GILLIGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CLANCY. Did he solicit your 
petition this year? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. No, he did not. 

Mr. CLANCY. He did not solicit your 
petition this year? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. No, he did not. 

Mr. CLANCY. Did he ever solicit any 
petition for you? 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Before he was in 
the poverty program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to use some of that time that I reserved 
a while ago. 

Mr. Chairman, we have fought out 
the New York campaign and we have just 
finished the Ohio campaign, I hope. 
And, we only have 48 more States to go. 

Mr. Chairman, we have 41 more pages 
in this bill to go. And, I want to see 
if we cannot get some kind of agreement 
as to when we can vote on the substitute 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QUIE] and see if we can reach some 
agreement with the gentleman, either the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL] or the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would say to the 
gentleman from Florida that the debate, 
for the first time perhaps, is only begin- 
ning to interest the Members. 

Let us not cut it off too fast. I would 
like to see us move expeditiously, but if 
there is a move to cut off the debate, we 
should wait a few minutes and not make 
it so restricted. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Can we agree to cut 
it off within a period of 5 minutes or 10 
minutes on each side? 

Mr. GOODELL. No. 

Mr. GIBBONS. We agreed a while ago 
that after we had talked for a little 
while? 

Mr. GOODELL. During the preced- 
ing colloquies I believe some issues 
have been raised that we did not an- 
ticipate. Therefore, I would suggest that 
we go a little longer and perhaps this 
will subside and then we can place a 
limit upon the continuing debate by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Well, suppose we go 
a little longer—15 minutes from now? 

Mr. GOODELL. We have some 20 
Members standing, and if all debate ends 
within a period of 10 minutes, the gen- 
tleman is saying that they shall have 
one-half minute each. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Each of the Members 
standing may not consume their one- 
half minute and, therefore, we can reach 
a vote on the substitute at an earlier 
time. 

Mr. GOODELL, That is a very unfair 
restriction, in my opinion. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Does the gentleman 
from New York want about 5 minutes, 
and we will take 2 minutes? Go ahead 
and take 5 minutes and we will take only 
2 minutes. 

Mr, GOODELL. I understand that the 
gentleman from Florida wants to proceed 
expeditiously, as we do. But I believe 
when you have 20 Members standing it 
is not the proper time to impose a de- 
bate limitation. Let us see what hap- 
pens during the debate in the next 10 
or 15 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Well, in about 5 or 10 
minutes, and then I shall be prepared 
to start moving to cut off all debate. I 
want to see you have an opportunity to 
discuss all of the amendments. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not believe we 
can answer what has been discussed here 
in debate during the next hour. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS]— 
and I shall not use all of my time—but T 
would like to address a question to the 
gentleman from Florida on this subject 
at this very time in order to put the sub- 
ject matter into focus. 

Mr. Chairman, there is considerable 
question about this business of politics 
which exists in the various programs. 

I, myself, a year ago offered an amend- 
ment to prevent political activity in the 
community action program. 

At that time the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons], in discussing my 
amendment, stated that if my amend- 
ment should pass, the people involved 
in the community action program could 
not even talk to one another. 

Thus, by design and by conception, and 
by promise here on the floor, politics was 
the only thing they intended to talk 
about in the community action program. 
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Now, then, will the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons] answer my ques- 
tion, why if all of these remarks we have 
made are invalid, has the committee this 
year adopted my amendment? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not know that 
we adopted the gentleman’s amendment. 
The amendment which the gentleman 
proposed last year I do not believe is the 
same amendment which the gentleman 
proposed this year. If it is the same 
amendment, I suppose we can have per- 
suasion by reason. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment is to the same effect 
as the amendment which I offered last 
year. When it was offered last year Mr. 
Grssons claimed that my amendment 
was full of so much punctuation and 
such other language that he could not 
understand it. But the amendment has 
been taken by the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Grssons] and applied to the bill 
this year—Why? 

Mr. GIBBONS. That is true. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the record should be clear that last 
year when the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Grssons] objected to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama, he used the language along that 
line, it was so complicated and had so 
much punctuation in it that no one knew 
what it meant. The language that was 
being offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama was the precise language in title I 
of the poverty law that had applied to 
the Job Corps since the very beginning 
of the program. That language was of- 
fered by the gentleman from Alabama 
and was resisted last year as similar lan- 
guage was resisted when the original 
poverty program came before our com- 
mittee and the Congress. 

We ought to have had a Hatch Act 
amendment in this bill a long time ago. 
Now that most of the workers have been 
hired and most of the organizations have 
been set up, we seem to be ready in the 
committee to move forward and apply 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, depart- 
ing for a moment from the matter of 
partisan political action in these com- 
munity action programs, it seems to me 
among the letters I received urging me 
to vote for increased appropriations for 
this bill was one from somewhere on the 
west coast, either in California or in the 
State of Washington, stating that in set- 
ting up some of the activities of the local 
programs, one of them was clearly speci- 
fied by the director of the program in 
that area that these people had gone out 
and worked for the passage of a bond 
issue. 

Bond issues are not always good, some 
are good and some are bad and in many 
instances they are controversial in a 
community. 
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Do I understand that these people 
were used to go out and take a side in 
securing the enactment of a bond issue 
in a community—when elsewhere in the 
letter it was indicated that some of these 
people were from outside of the com- 
munity? 

It seems to me that this is not a proper 
role where a community has a pending 
bond issue which might be controversial 
and merely because these people might 
take one side or the other and they em- 
ploy government-paid people to go out 
and become involved in one side or the 
other of a bond issue, I think is funda- 
mentally and basically wrong. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. I ask the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
again if the change this year as far as 
political activity is concerned, with the 
amendment that has come out of the 
committee, does that in your opinion 
prevent engaging in political activity in 
community action programs? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Partisan political ac- 
tivity—yes. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Isee. 

Then what happened—what is it that 
brought about this change in attitude 
over that you had last year—what has 
happened that would constrain you to 
offer this amendment this year to this 
bill to prevent partisan political activ- 
ity when you opposed it so a year ago? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not know 
whether this is my amendment or not. 
It is what we agreed to in committee. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Does the 
gentleman from Florida know what it is 
that caused this amendment to be 
brought forth and passed this year when 
it was not necessary at all last year? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not want to get 
personal about the amendment that was 
passed last year. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. It is not a 
personal matter. This involves political 
activities in the poverty program. All 
America is interested in this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the substitute that is before the House 
at this moment. We have gone in all 
sorts of directions and I would like to add 
just one further thought before I go into 
the discussion of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity bill. 

There have been some comments about 
the Chicago program. No program in 
America has been more thoroughly in- 
vestigated than the Chicago program by 
the newspapers, magazines, television, 
radio. The minority staff of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee has spent a 
great deal of time in Chicago. I think 
we all agree that the Chicago program 
is a model program for America. I be- 
lieve Mayor Daley—and even his most 
partisan critics must grudgingly admit— 
that Chicago’s mayor is the most compe- 
tent municipal administrator in this 
country. 

The Chicago poverty program has been 
a model program. It has worked well. 
It has had its share of shortcomings and 
faults. We have tried to correct them. 
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But what is before the House right 
now is a substitute bill. 

I think we ought to devote some time 
to a discussion of that. 

H.R. 16307, the bill presented by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
says in its preamble that it is: 

A bill to mesh the combined efforts of 
government at all levels with private en- 
deavors to provide jobs and dignity for the 
poor. 


Now no one could quarrel with that 
very lofty ideal and that very lofty goal. 
Yet if you read the preamble of the exist- 
ing law, the law that we are amending 
today, it also states that it is the pur- 
pose of this act to strenghen, supple- 
ment and coordinate efforts in the fur- 
therance of that policy. 

I submit to my colleagues that in sub- 
mitting the substitute bill, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota is perhaps in the 
right church but the wrong pew, because 
this substitute bill, while it talks about 
meshing the combined efforts, actually 
would undo the very thing that Congress 
did in 1964 when it launched this massive 
poverty program. 

Yesterday I said that I will concede 
that many mistakes have been made in 
this program during the growing-pains 
period, but now this program is showing 
positive results. I submit that the sub- 
stitute bill would put us right back to 
where we were in 1964 before President 
Johnson proposed to this Congress an 
Office of Economic Opportunity which 
would serve as a coordinative agency, as 
a catalyst for all the programs that are 
now being undertaken in this country. 
We have had much activity in the past. 
It would be an injustice to previous 
Congresses to say that we alone discov- 
ered the problem of poverty. 

Many agencies—the Department of 
Labor, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, both under Democrats 
and Republicans—have made efforts in 
this direction, but it was in 1964, through 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, that 
we took all these programs and coordi- 
nated them. 

I say that for us to accept this substi- 
tute and to give Headstart to the Office 
of Education and all these other pro- 
grams to the Department of Labor would 
in the long run cost us more money. As 
we develop new techniques, new ideas, 
new policies, we are going to make this 
poverty program a lot more efficient than 
it has been. 

For someone to suggest a substitute 
program, now that our earlier efforts 
are bringing the results we originally en- 
visioned, is clearly to say that we made 
a mistake in 1964. I cannot believe any- 
one interested in true economy in gov- 
ernment would have us go back to the 
old days when each agency was vying 
for taxpayers’ funds and the game of 
one-upmanship was the rule of the day. 
Today they are all working together. 
Today a community action program or 
a community organization or a commu- 
nity agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? Without objection, the gentle- 
man is recognized for 1 minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

What has happened here is that you 
now have community agencies. They 
are part of a coordinated program. They 
submit proposals to the regional office. 
The regional office sees what the pro- 
gram looks like, to be sure there is no 
duplication. It then moves on to Wash- 
ington. OEO works with all these agen- 
cies to put the package together, and 
we achieve both economy and progress. 

I submit that to accept the substitute, 
well meaning as it may be—and there are 
a lot of good features in the substitute 
to accept the substitute would really turn 
the clock back on a program that is 
bringing dignity, hope, and opportunity 
to millions of Americans who have been 
orep in poverty and despair much too 

ong. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
about to move to cut off debate. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I would hope that the 
gentleman would not move to cut off 
debate. This is a most important over- 
all substitute. I have not yet spoken. 
I would like to move to strike the last 
word, then I would hope to be able to 
generously yield to the Members on the 
other side of the aisle if they want to 
reply to what I have to say, but I will 
have only 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not interrupt the gentleman. He may 
speak all 5 minutes if he wants to. But 
I move that the debate cease on this 
substitute amendment in 10 minutes, the 
last 5 minutes of which will be reserved 
for the majority side. I so move. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. The heavy steamroller is 
in evidence. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Time cannot be reserved by 
the committee on a motion to limit de- 
bate. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
from Iowa is correct. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, then 
I move that all debate cease at 3 o’clock 
on the substitute amendment and all 
amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Gresons], that all debate on 
this amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute and all amendments thereto 
cease at 3 o’clock. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GIBBONS 
and Mr. QUIE. 


The gentleman 
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The Committee divided, and the tellers 

a that there were—ayes 120, noes 
8. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. All debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
will terminate at 3 o'clock. 

The Chair- observed standing at the 
time the motion was made the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. GmRBONSI, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QuE], the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GooD- 
ELL], the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Teacue], the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. GLENN ANDREWS], the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moor- 
HEAD], the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. WILLIAX D. Ford], the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG], the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. FRAS- 
ER], the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Farnum], the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Matruews], the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QUILLEN], the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JoEtson], the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. MacGre- 
cor], and the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN]. 

Each Member will be recognized for 
approximately one-half minute. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, in the half 
minute I have I merely wish to remind 
my colleagues of the assurances we re- 
ceived from the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor at the 
opening of the debate that there would 
be no effort to close off the time on 
amendments as you can read on page 
23762 of the RECORD. 

If we are going to have the opportu- 
nity to fully debate a piece of legislation 
which is one of the most important that 
will be considered this year there should 
not be an effort to ramrod it through 
without ample time to discuss amend- 
ments, especially a complete substitute 
to the legislation. I believe it is uncalled 
for and will not permit the kind of debate 
necessary for this legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the Resident Commissioner from 
Puerto Rico. 

Mr. POLANCO-ABREU. Mr. Chair- 
man, I arise in support of the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 
Puerto Rico is no new belligerent in the 
war on poverty. Poverty is an old foe, 
and we have been waging war against it 
on our island since the beginning of this 
century. We have been pursuing this 
adversary with every human and eco- 
nomic resource available to us, and we 
are prepared to continue our aggression 
throughout many years to come, because 
this is not a struggle to be won in the 
first engagement or with a single cam- 
paign. 

We in Puerto Rico have fought pov- 
etry on the housing front; we have 
fought it on the education front and on 
the ramparts of industrialization to cre- 
ate jobs. But mostly, our poverty war is 
being fought in the hearts and the minds 
of the Puerto Rican people, because it is 
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the kind of war which is changing the 
face of Puerto Rico and the destiny of 
the Puerto Rican people. 

The war against poverty is raging in 
the mainland cities, and their poverty- 
stricken rural counterparts, and this 
struggle will change, finally, the face of 
America and the destiny of Americans. 

When we consider specific legislation, 
such as the bill before us today, it is dif- 
ficult to predict with any precision its ef- 
fect on future generations of Americans. 
But since I have had experience in this 
type of battle, I can well imagine what it 
might be: Somewhere, in some crowded 
American city, on some isolated farm or 
along some meandering country road is 
a young man or a woman, unknown to us 
today, who because of the opportunity 
provided by the programs we are now 
called upon to approve, may become the 
person to change the entire quality of life 
in the United States and perhaps in all 
this hemisphere. He may be able to do 
this because he was given a chance, 
which he might never have had, to gain 
an education, to rise above the ghettos 
of his beginnings, to achieve for himself 
an identity and a purpose without which 
the creative personality cannot flourish 
in a democracy. 

I can predict such events because I 
have seen them happen. I have wit- 
nessed them with some of my impover- 
ished friends and many of their friends. 
The human spirit needs only the slight- 
est nourishment, and it can flourish in 
the most barren of soils. Today many of 
our cities are barren of opportunity, but 
contain vast unused reservoirs of pro- 
ductivity, rich in untapped talent—de- 
serving people awaiting only the out- 
stretched helping hand proffered by this 
bill. 

It is this bill, which supports this new 
kind of war, which can attack and smash 
the vicious poverty-ignorance combina- 
tion on a broad front. We are only now 
firing the first salvos, and assuredly if we 
continue the assaults, we shall succeed. I 
most wholeheartedly urge that we do not 
falter in this appointed task, but rather 
that we continue with new resolve and 
firm determination. 

Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that we had to move to cut off de- 
bate at this stage of the proceedings. 
Many Members have commitments to go 
home and to do necessary things on 
Friday. 

After 11 quorum calls in these past 3 
days, and after more than 2 hours on 
this one amendment, knowing we have 
103 others yet to come 

The C . The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. GLENN ANDREWS]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GLENN 
ANDREWS yielded his time to Mr. Goop- 
ELL.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. NELSEN 
yielded his time to Mr. GOODELL.) 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the 30 sec- 
onds allotted to me be yielded to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, Goop- 
ELL]. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same request. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the same request. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the same request. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requests of the gentlemen? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York for 
3 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I also 
regret that there has been a limitation 
of time, because I think with some pa- 
tience this would have developed into 
a situation where we could have with 
complete agreement disposed of this, the 
most important amendment which we 
are going to consider, within a reason- 
able time. I am not particularly moved 
by the statement of the gentleman about 
quorum calls being made when we are 
considering a bill which calls for an ex- 
penditure of $1.75 billion. This bill 
should benefit and affect a great many 
people across this land. It will affect all 
of the taxpayers. We should have a 
quorum on the floor to deliberate during 
a discussion of this legislation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr, ARENDS. I may say for the ben- 
efit of the gentleman from Florida that 
if we had 294 Members on our side of 
the aisle, I feel sure we would be able to 
keep 100 here. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I re- 
gret that this debate has become unnec- 
essarily bitter and partisan. I would say 
to you, gentlemen, that you are consid- 
ering a major proposal here today in 
this substitute. It is a proposal which I 
think embarrasses a great many of the 
people on this side of the aisle because 
it incorporates some sensible approaches 
to programs that are off the track. 

Mr. Chairman, I am amused when I 
hear gentlemen on this side of the aisle 
say that in 1964 we declared war on pov- 
erty and we started to fight poverty. 
Now, whatever happened to the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal and the Eisenhower 
administration and the New Frontier? 
Have you forgotten the over $40 billion 
that we are spending on a variety of 
other programs which affect the poor? 

We have heard the question raised over 
and over again here about our proposal 
going in the opposite direction from co- 
ordination. Our proposal would put all 
Headstart programs in the Office of 
Education. Is it more important to co- 
ordinate all Headstart programs in one 
agency or to coordinate Headstart 
with the Small Business Administration 
or the Farmers Home Administration in 
one agency? We have two different 
agencies in Washington now making 
grants to our local people for Headstart. 
Local officials do not know how much 
they will get from each one, and they 
have different standards for each agency. 
Why does it not make sense to coordi- 
nate through a single agency with an 
expansive program? We will double the 
money for Headstart in our proposal. 
Why does it not make sense to put com- 
munity action in OEO? They have more 
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than they ran handle in all of these 
organizations. It is cockeyed adminis- 
trative structure that you gentlemen sup- 
port, and I hope we on this side of the 
aisle are going to completely revamp 
it in the next 2 or 3 years. Some of you 
will have to look with embarrassment 
at the words you have said which will 
be written in the Recorp about the ne- 
cessity of an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to coordinate all of these programs 
when the administration comes forward 
in a year or two and faces up to the 
necessity of disintegrating these pro- 
grams into different agencies. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser], for one-half minute. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that this amendment is defeated. It is 
my impression that the OEO programs 
across the country are taking hold and 
are really beginning to be felt in the com- 
munities and in the poor neighborhoods 
and by the poor themselves. I spent last 
week touring some of the projects in my 
own city of Minneapolis, and I can tell 
you these projects are well run and are 
doing a good job. Suddenly now to be- 
gin to revise the whole organizational 
structure of the poverty program under 
these circumstances, it seems to me, 
would be a step backward and would be 
a tragic mistake. It would be a mistake, 
Mr. Chairman, to have this amendment 
adopted. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has done a remarkable job of co- 
ordinating the attack on poverty. Too 
often we allow its scattered failures or 
inadequacies to obscure its real accom- 
plishments over the past 2 years. As 
Sargent Shriver said during the hearings 
held by the Subcommittee on the War on 
Poverty, the OEO in less than 2 years 
has reached over 600,000 preschool chil- 
dren in Headstart programs, over 500,- 
000 teenagers in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, and over 750,000 others in job and 
skill training opportunities. With the 
help of the OEO projects, over 2.2 million 
people, since the beginning of the war on 
poverty, have increased their earnings 
above the poverty level. 

The importance of the OEO programs 
is identified by examining how this re- 
sult was achieved. With the help of Fed- 
eral, State, and local programs, these 
2.2 million people took themselves out of 
poverty. Self-help has been the missing 
dimension in the lives of many of the 
poor. Self-help is the new dimension 
that has made many OEO programs so 
effective. 

The aspect of the war on poverty that 
emphasizes self-help in the most unique 
sense is the community action program. 
I can speak from the experience of Min- 
neapolis when I say that CAP has given 
to the poor the organization, the incen- 
tive, and the voice to work for them- 
selves. Larry Harris, the Minneapolis 
director of Economic Opportunity, has 
written: 

It will be most unfortunate if the Congress 
does not see fit to enlarge the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and particularly the commu- 
nity action program for this fiscal year. The 
CAP has given a first voice to the low income 
residents in our community which we must 
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hear and heed if our democracy is to con- 
tinue as a real government of all the people. 


The administration recommendation 
for CAP authorizations at a level of $914 
million is barely adequate to maintain 
programs planned on the assumption last 
year that appropriations for this year 
would be doubled. The committee rec- 
ommendation to cut this authorization to 
$805.5 million is, I think, unfortunate. 
But to cut the committee recommenda- 
tion even further would be disastrous. 
The programs long planned as part of 
coordinated attacks to strike at the roots 
of poverty would be dangerously affected. 

To give you an idea of the extent of 
these programs and their potential effect, 
I read to you from a list submitted for 
funding by the Minneapolis community 
action program: 

A family planning clinic. 

An experimental junior high. 

A reading resource center. 

Urban area summer program, cur- 
riculum development. 

A small business development center. 

A youth employment service. 

A post high school counselor. 

A neighborhood service center. 

A summer work training program. 

The amount of effort that has been 
put into planning these programs—by 
officials of all levels of government and, 
most importantly, by the poor them- 
selves—must not be allowed to go to 
waste. I urge the greatest expansion of 
the war on poverty that this Congress 
finds possible, and rejection of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MOORHEAD]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS]. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time, also, 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the requests of the gentlemen? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, JoELson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
Republican substitute has been called by 
them the “Opportunity Crusade.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have read of the 
crusades in the Midde Ages, where the 
crusaders sallied forth to save the in- 
fidels and they hacked them up, they 
mowed them down, and they plowed them 
under. 

Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that this 
type of crusade is not a crusade for the 
poor, but a crusade against the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that the 
substitute will fail. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. QUILLEN] for one-half minute. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to yield my time to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 
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There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] for one-half minute. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to yield my time 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] for 1 minute. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
substitute would cost $300 million less 
than the proposed war on poverty. And, 
it would double the funds for community 
action. It would fully fund the Head- 
start program. 

Mr. Chairman, OEO would be stripped 
of responsibility for all programs, except 
the community action program, with 
twice as much money as now contained 
in the committee bill, and VISTA. 

Mr. Chairman, the Job Corps would be 
placed under the manpower development 
and retraining program, where under 
such program an evaluation could be 
made as to whether they are more aptly 
placed there. 

Mr. Chairman, there would be a State 
bonus program, a program designed to 
bring in the various States if they want 
to give money in addition to the money 
which is contained under our substitute 
and the committee bill. We have the 
new Industry Youth Corps program this 
year which is designed to get private 
enterprise to train and provide produc- 
tive jobs to Neighborhood Youth Corps 
type youths at the age level of 16 to 22. 
We would require at least one-third 
representation of the poor on the com- 
munity action boards in carrying out the 
various aspects of these programs, as 
well as balanced representation from 
other elements of the community. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge support of the 
substitute amendment. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I am not opposed to the con- 
cept of the legal assistance program, but 
I am very much against its operation in 
the manner set forth in the following 
letter addressed by a young lawyer in my 
congressional district to Senator Mur- 
PHY: 

CLARE, BUSHMAN & BALDWIN, 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 
Santa Maria, Calif., September 23, 1966. 
Hon. GEORGE MURPHY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR MURPHY: I viewed with great 


concern and appreciation your efforts to get 
the War on Poverty under the Hatch Act. 
I think this is a good move. 

I am quite concerned with the way that 
program is developing. As the enclosed 
clipping indicates Senator Alvin Weingand, 
democrat from Santa Barbara, was placed 
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on the Board of Trustees. of the recently 
formed California Rural Legal Assistance 
Program which is funded by Sargent Shri- 
ver's office. The office here in Santa Maria 
has two receptionists, two legal secretaries, 
and two attorneys. No private law office 
between Monterey and Santa Barbara has 
four secretary-receptionists, and yet these 
people will be competing with these private 
offices. Two of these legal secretaries earn 
$100 a month more than the highest paid 
legal secretary in the community. 

The attorneys on the staff are, without 
any experience, among the highest paid at- 
torneys in the area. 

The spouse of one of the attorneys is on 
the Democrat Central Committee. The Dem- 
ocrat incumbent state senator is on their 
Board of Trustees. 

This organization appears to be formed 
more for political action than for rendering 
legal assistance. 

We recently had occasion to represent a 
business man who had elected to become self- 
insured in the operation of his automobile. 
He had an accident and was sued. He re- 
tained us to represent him. He had lost his 
position as manager of a major concern and 
was reduced to employee's status with an at- 
tendant reduction in income, We indicated 
to him we realized his financial plight and 
worked out a payment program where he 
could pay us $5.00 a week for our services. 
The net cost to him probably on balance 
was less than if he had elected to have in- 
surance, This was agreeable with him and 
with us, It was not the kind of case that 
we expected to get rich on, but it was a sit- 
uation in which he needed legal assistance, 
and we agreed to represent him for what he 
could afford to pay. Half way through the 
case, he and the war on poverty got together, 
and the war on poverty said, “You don’t have 
to hire an attorney to represent you. You 
qualify for legal aid.” And legal aid was 
rendered to him. We were fired, and they 
represented him for free. 

The aboye information was brought to 
Congressman Tracun's attention, and he 
wrote Sargent Shriver, who in turn, sent him 
the enclosed letter. 

Note by Sargent Shriver’s letter the OEO 
supposedly is not going to underwrite legal 
services in fee generating cases. Not only 
have they done so in the above mentioned ex- 
ample, but I understand in Santa Maria that 
the California Rural Legal Assistance Pro- 
gram is assisting people in tax refund cases. 

A tax refund case, though it may generate 
only a small fee, does generate a fee. If the 
person is capable of finding an attorney who 
is willing to represent him, why should the 
rest of the taxpayers do it? 

Many of the same kind of cases that we 
have hitherto considered economically mar- 
ginal, but nonetheless fee generating, are 
now going to be handled by OEO funded 
lawyers. This is not necessary, and it is 
also unwise. 

Even the largest law firms in our area 
handle cases that are not profitable. They 
handle them because this is their obligation 
as a professional person, This is what they 
owe to their community. Why should the 
government step in and handle these cases? 
The government wishing to subsidize lawyers 
is one thing, but seeking to destroy the con- 
tacts of people with legal problems with 
regular attorneys is another. 

I would suggest one of the most economic 
way of seeing poor people get adequate legal 
representation is to introduce legislation that 
would permit the recovery of attorney’s fees 
for people when they sue their government, 
or, legislation that would provide for direct 
payment after the services have been 
rendered by a private attorney to either the 
recipient of the ‘services, or the recipient 
can pay the attorney, or to the attorney for 
rendering the services. Either system should 
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provide that the person receiving the as- 
sistance pay what that person can afford. If 
he cannot afford adequate representation, 
then what he can pay should be supple- 
mented by some other means. This certainly 
can be done with more benefit going to the 
poor person, fewer high salaries paid for 
bureaucrats to shuffie the papers that further 
deny the individual their rights, and a 
greater good for greater number at a lower 
cost. 


I suppose the lawyers of today are in the 
same boat the medical profession was in a 
decade ago. They are unaware of what is 
actually going on, and they are confused 
about what to do about it. The truth of 
the matter, unfortunately, is that the legal 
profession has been unable to cope with the 
new demands placed upon it by recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. There simply are 
not enough lawyers to go around, just as 
there are not enough doctors to go around. 
But there is one basic difference between 
law and medicine, and that lies in the ability 
of one to find an advocate to challenge his 
government. The government does not un- 
derwrite disease and injury, and yet, the 
government does a lot to create legal prob- 
lems. Many of the legal problems we have 
to wrestle with are government created, 
especially when we deal with poor people, 
social security, welfare, insurance, unem- 
ployment benefits, disability benefits, federal 
torts claims act cases, and problems of the 
working man against his government sup- 
ported union, These are all problems that 
are marginal as far as fee generating ability 
is concerned. These are cases in which at- 
torneys throughout the country are spending 
much of their time to represent their clients. 
It would seem that if this governmental 
agency is going to underwrite these claims 
against other governmental agencies, that 
there would be a more efficient way of doing 
it, but I suppose that argument is moot at 
this point. 

I attended the first national conference 
on law and poverty in June of 1965, and 
Governor Brown’s first state conference on 
law and poverty in August of 1965. At both 
of these conferences, I begged the powers 
to consider the effects of their decisions to 
underwrite one side against another in an 
economic struggle which had, at its origin, 
not a legal cause, but an economic one. I 
was unable to find an answer to my query 
as to what justice was served by defending 
a tenant about to be evicted by his land- 
lord for nonpayment of rent, when the basic 
facts were quite simply that he could not 
afford to pay the rent in question. I asked 
what further justice could be served when 
the landlord looked upon that rent as his 
whole source of life and was himself in 
“poverty.” These were questions which are 
still unanswered. 

The purpose of this letter is to make you 
aware of what is happening in Santa Bar- 
bara County, California, with the war on 
poverty and the California Rural Legal As- 
sistance Program. It has all the earmarks of 
being built as a political machine for selfish 
gain to clutter the courts and subvert the 
rights of others. If the California Rural 
Legal Assistance Program was sincere in 
assisting the rural poor, they would be lo- 
cated in Guadalupe, not in Santa Maria, 
and would be divorced from political pres- 
sure. But when you have the Board of 
Trustees made up by an incumbent Demo- 
crat senator and the employees married to 
Democrat Central Committee men, you're 
faced with all the evils that the Hatch Act 
was designed to prevent, albeit, perhaps more 
subtle. 

Very truly yours, 
TED BUSHMAN. 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues in 
discussing the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966. When the admin- 
istration’s war-on-poverty programs 
were first proposed in 1964, I voted in 
favor of the original act. My support 
for the new program relied on its prom- 
ise for providing needed opportunities, 
especially to people in urban areas. such 
as my home community of Rochester, 
N.Y. After the inception of the war on 
poverty, I watched the progress of its 
programs carefully, and I assisted the 
community action program in Rochester 
in getting started. Noting the worth- 
while programs and progress that had 
taken place after the first year in my own 
congressional district, I again supported 
the war on poverty when the Economic 
Opportunity amendments came before 
us in 1965. While I had noted short- 
comings in some programs in other 
areas, the capably led and efficiently 
run community action program in Roch- 
ester demonstrated to me that the 
Economie Opportunity Act had served 
to benefit many of our economically de- 
prived citizens. 

In the past year, my contacts with the 
Rochester community action program, 
Action for a Better Community— 
ABC—have been increasingly close. 
Having witnessed their success in ad- 
ministering the Rochester poverty pro- 
gram in the past, I have done everything 
possible to insure the continuance and 
expansion of their services in our city’s 
impoverished areas. 

In order to show more specifically the 
strides made by ABC in Rochester, I 
would like to insert at this point, the re- 
port of Otis E. Finley, Jr., executive di- 
rector of Action for a Better Community, 
which he presented before the annual 
meeting of the ABC board last June: 
Report BY Oris E. FINLEY, JR., EXECUTIVE 

DIRECTOR, ACTION FOR A BETTER COMMUNITY, 

INC., ANNUAL MEETING, JUNE 29, 1966, 

ROCHESTER, N.Y. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the ABC 
Board, I would like to report to you this after- 
noon on a Community In Change. This 
change is viewed through the program ac- 
tivities and operations of Action for a Better 
Community, Inc. and covers the period June 
1, 1965 through June 30th, 1966. I will not 
recite a mass of statistics about the program 
during this period for two primary reasons. 
First, much of the statistical information 
has already been reported publicly through 
the press during the year on the basis of re- 
ports we have issued from the various proj- 
ects. The second reason is that the human 


element, services to the poor, can often be 
lost in a mass of statistics. What I would 
like to do is review with you our programs, 
problems, and progress in the year ahead. 
Your Executive Director assumed responsi- 
bilities on the first of June a year ago, follow- 
ing the very capable leadership of the interim 
co-directors, namely, Dr. Walter Lifton and 
Dr. Walter Cooper. The immediate task was 
to translate the grants received by these two 
gentlemen into action programs and services 
for our citizens in the Rochester community. 
This task was attempted in terms of four 
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major goals or objectives of the community 
action agency. 

1. The coordination and development of 
services. 

2. The involvement of the people who most 
need help. 

3. The stimulation of change. 

4. Total mobilization of the community. 

From the very outset, we were faced with a 
series of major problems. Of critical im- 
portance, of course, was the involvement of 
residents of the areas to be served. Here our 
Citizens Advisory Council, under the capable 
leadership of Mrs. Kathryn Terrell and as- 
sisted by many stalwart citizens in the com- 
munity, gave the Executive Director and the 
agency invaluable assistance and guidance 
and help, such as counsel related to the se- 
lection of personnel, interpretations on the 
various aspects of each individual project, 
contacts of and with individuals in the com- 
munity which might be important in the 
execution of the program, and in many other 
ways which could not be documented but for 
which the Executive is eternally grateful. 

An immediate problem was the need to 
recruit and to obtain personnel for the ac- 
tivities which were just getting under way. 
This included the hiring of two key individ- 
uals, namely, the Administrators of our Title 
I and Title II programs. In a sense, we had 
to make an unorthodox crash effort in order 
that the program get started. This meant 
that, in some instances, tried and tested 
traditional approaches of selection and re- 
cruitment had to give way because of prac- 
tical expediency. At this time, we had ap- 
proximately eight persons on the staff of 
ABC, including your Executive Director, the 
Business Manager, two secretaries and four 
persons on the Lighted Schoolhouse staff. 
We had to secure personnel to man the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, which included 
the hiring of a Project Director, a number of 
counselors and group leaders. 

During this early critical period, there 
were some delays in getting our grants, both 
at the Federal level and at the State level. 
Following receipt of information that our 
funds had been approved as of a certain date, 
we were already passed the actual starting 
date for some projects which caused funds, 
which we would normally have begun to 
expend from the date of the inception of the 
program, not to be utilized because of the 
delays. 

The summer of 1965 was also the summer 
of so called Crash Programs. The commu- 
nity of Rochester submitted an application to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity for a spe- 
cial program which was designed to assist 
young people above and beyond the other 
funded programs by ABC. These summer 
programs were to be conducted by the City 
Recreation Bureau, the Board of Education, 
the City-County Youth Board and ABC, All 
required recruitment of personnel for the 
short period of two and a half months during 
the summer. As a result, we had to give way 
and defer other vitally important activities 
in order to assure that our summer effort 
could be successfully mounted and our young 
people in Rochester could be assisted during 
a most vital period of the year. During the 
peak of the summer activity, we were able 
to involve more than 1500 Rochester boys 
and girls in a variety of worthwhile activities, 
including the Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
various recreation and day camp activities 
and educational efforts through our Lighted 
Schoolhouse. 

Internally, ABC was faced with the prob- 
lem of building an administrative team, a 
housekeeping force, to provide leadership in 
management and fiscal responsibility while 
at the same time it was challenged to put in 
operation seven programs of major dimen- 
sions, each of which, under normal circum- 
stances, would be unprecedented in any given 
community. There was an external problem 
which the agency had to cope with also. 
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This problem was due to the fact the anti- 
poverty program was so new that there were 
many misunderstandings and misconceptions 
in all levels of the community as to what 
the program was designed to do, what it 
could accomplish, what it could not accom- 
plish, 

The community, particularly the poor com- 
munity, had been conditioned to the relative 
large sums of money which had been funded 
to Rochester for its war on poverty. Not 
having seen visible evidence of any activity 
up until this point, there were naturally 
questions raised as to what was happening 
to the money and who was getting it. The 
stories appearing in the national press did 
not help to allay these fears and suspicions, 

During this period, criticisms were levied 
against Action for a Better Community with 
respect to the composition of its Board of 
Directors, with respect to the involvement of 
the poor, with respect to services rendered. 
The curious thing however, is that the ma- 
jority of criticism leveled at the agency dur- 
ing this period was leveled by groups and 
organizations who had never once consulted 
with the agency or organization to determine 
the accuracy of these remarks. In spite of 
these problems, Action for a Better Commu- 
nity has moved steadily forward in the direc- 
tion of providing help with, for, and by a 
substantial segment of the poor community 
in this area. 

On the subject of involvement of the poor, 
several things can be said. (1) The program 
is entirely voluntary in nature—people can 
choose to participate or not to participate, as 
is the choice of every citizen in a democracy. 
(2) According to Sargent Shriver, National 
Director of the anti-poverty program, there 
are at least three ways in which the poor can 
and should be involved in programs. One, of 
course, isin employment. Here in Rochester, 
ABC has consistently planned for a number 
of job opportunities that would go to un- 
skilled persons in every one of its projects. 
This has been a practice from the very incep- 
tion, the program was never intended as a 
mass employment program or a public works 
project. The second method of involvement 
of the poor in the program has to do with 
their role on policy-making bodies. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity delib- 
erately established two policy groups in order 
to provide as broad a base as possible for 
community representation. In Rochester, 
ABC has both groups. Some cities have only 
one. We have a governing Board of Direc- 
tors and we have a Citizens’ Advisory Coun- 
cil. The Citizens’ Advisory Council is a pol- 
icy advisory body who elects its own repre- 
sentation to serve on the overall Board of 
Directors. According to the Constitution of 
ABC, the Citizens’ Advisory Council has a 
majority of votes on the ABC Board. It is 
worth noting here that the Vice President of 
ABC comes from the ranks of the Citizens 
Advisory Council and is also a resident of 
the area to be served. Membership to the 
Citizens’ Advisory Council is open to any 
citizen, irrespective of race, creed, or color 
who resides in the area to be served. 

Citizen participation in committee activity 
is not restricted to the Board of Directors 
or Citizens’ Advisory Council, Our neigh- 
borhood Service Information Centers have 
an advisory group of residents in the area of 
the Service Centers who meet regularly to 
discuss ways and means of improving not 
only the operation of the Service Center but 
of improving the services to the people in 
the neighborhoods. A third method of in- 
volving residents in the areas to be served is 
through direct services. Here, every project 
of ABC to date has involved the poor. This 
includes the Work, Education, Training Cen- 
ters, where adults are enrolled in Manpower 
Training Courses and then employed on the 
WETC staff and the neighborhood children 
are enrolled in the Centers, thereby allow- 
ing their parents an opportunity to work 
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during the day. The Head Start program 
enrolls pre-school age children, all of whom 
came from our critical areas of the commu- 
nity which we are to assist. 

A most dramatic example of involvement 
of residents, not only in services, but also in 
employment, is in the story of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. During the peak of op- 
eration last year, our Neighborhood Youth 
Corps was able to put money directly into 
the pockets of young people and their fami- 
lies in the amount well over $100,000.00. 

Before proceeding further, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to comment briefly on our finan- 
cial structure. In the midst of criticism and 
misunderstanding, we sometimes fail to re- 
member that one of the greatest areas of 
concern about local anti-poverty programs 
around the country has been in the manage- 
ment of finances available for programs. It 
is in this area, Mr. Chairman, that I feel that 
ABC has established a creditable record. 
During the summer of 1965, we established a 
payroll accounting system with an outside 
agency. We found this to be the most prac- 
tical method of expediting our payroll 
which, during some periods, involves more 
than 600 people during any given week. 

This plan set into operation in Rochester 
is now a plan which is recommended by OEO 
for other agencies around the country. While 
we do not claim credit for any originality 
in this area, we do wish to emphasize that 
with the guidance and assistance of our 
Board of Directors and the accounting firm 
of Price Waterhouse, we have been able to 
manage our affairs in a most business-like 
fashion. This is documented in the audits 
done both by Price Waterhouse and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to date. 

As a catalyst for change, ABC is moving 
rapidly in the direction of more effective co- 
ordination in development of services be- 
tween and with other agencies and institu- 
tions in the community. We have been 
conducting a series of meetings with the 
Youth Board, the City officials, with other 
youth-serving agencies, such as the YMCA, 
Girl Scouts, YWCA, and the Board of Educa- 
tion for the purpose of determining how we 
might best meet the youth needs of our 
citizens through a combined effort in which 
ABC will play its role and other organiza- 
tions will play their roles. 

Increasingly, the business and industrial 
community, not only is cooperating with 
ABC in the development of more effective 
utilization of manpower resources, but also 
the business and industrial community is 
offering help and services to ABC. One ex- 
ample, is the assistance being given to Mr. 
David Anderson, our Title I Administrator, 
in the development of a motivation project 
for young people using audiovisual equip- 
ment. This project which started slowly is 
beginning to expand on an increasingly ac- 
celerated basis. 

The Eastman Kodak Company, along with 
Xerox and others, made major contributions 
in the early development of the agency. The 
City of Rochester and the Community Chest 
both made cash contributions while the 
County of Monroe furnished the headquar- 
ters building for ABC. 

A major goal of ABC is full mobilization of 
the resources of the community. Although 
such mobilization may take months or years, 
there already is evidence of continuous and 
encouraging progress. This mobilization of 
the resources requires planned and adaptable 
methods of increasing public awareness of 
the problem and issues, as well as specific 
efforts to enlist the social, educational, 
spiritual, governmental, civic and economic 
leaders and organizations. 

As a step in this direction, your Executive 
Director has been involved in more than 70 
speaking engagements during the year. Con- 
trary to the belief and opinion of some, this 
effort was not designed for suburbia at the 


expense of the poor. Speaking engagements 
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have been conducted across the metropolitan 
community for the purpose of interpreting 
to the total community the problem and 
nature of poverty, its effects and what all of 
us must do as citizens to eradicate the misery 
and suffering from all of our people. This 
effort has been multiplied by many members 
of our staff who have labored long and ardu- 
ously evenings and weekends so that we 
might achieve the consensus necessary to do 
a first-class community job, but also to cre- 
ate the understanding of the needs and to 
grope for methods and approaches in which 
we can all help each other to eliminate pov- 
erty for all time. 

In short, during the initial tuning up 
period of ABC, we have tried to be many 
things to many people. We have tried to in- 
terpret to all types of organizations and 
groups, including the poor, the meaning and 
significance of the anti-poverty program. 
We have tried to create hope where there 
was much despair. We have tried to insist 
that following reduction of federal spending 
for the anti-poverty program as presently re- 
quired by law in 1967, the community must 
be in a position to pick up its share of the 
burden. It is my personal feeling to the 
members of this Board, that without such 
continuing communication with a cross-sec- 
tion of the metropolitan Rochester commu- 
nity, we might not move a step further to- 
ward realization of this community-wide 
support. 

Having reported thus far, a logical ques- 
tion would be, “Where do we go from here?” 
First and foremost, I would offer the opinion 
based on the experience of the past year that 
a major need of the poor in the community 
of Rochester is more jobs. We are not 
equipped in ABC to meet the demand for the 
type of jobs that many people would like to 
receive. This raises a question as to what 
else can be done about about the job problem 
for the poor, generally, unskilled, worker in 
our community. Some have suggested a 
form of public works program, others have 
suggested the absorption of these workers 
into industry at this time. We must all be 
aware we are still faced with problems of 
training, education and upgrading for an 
industry which is basically one of technol- 
ogy in this area. ABC will address itself to 
this problem and its solution during the 
coming year. 

Another major problem of the poor in 
Rochester, of which all of you are aware, is 
the problem of inadequate housing. ABC 
does not have a specific charge at the moment 
for major activities in the area of housing for 
the poor. However, we will establish a com- 
mittee of representative citizens to deter- 
mine ways and means in which, through the 
poverty program, we can lend our weight to 
the efforts of those who are earnestly con- 
cerned with better housing for our citizens. 

We will continue, to the extent that we 
may be funded by the federal government, 
to provide those services already in opera- 
tion, such as our Lighted Schoolhouse, Work, 
Education and Training Centers, Neighbor- 
hood Service Centers, Family Children’s Cen- 
ter, Head Start, and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. It should be pointed out to this 
Board and to the public that ABC, Action for 
a Better Community, planned an expansion 
of approximately $1,000,000.00 in program 
effort for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1966. We were encouraged to do this by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. We wanted 
to do this on the basis of our experience and 
needs in the Rochester community. Our 
proposals would have resulted in an increase 
of jobs for the poor and significant new op- 
portunities. 

It is important to report that the reduc- 
tion in the proposals submitted by ABC to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity reflects 
on the fact that the Congress has not yet au- 
thorized new monies for the anti-poverty 
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program. Had this been the case, we cer- 
tainly would have been in a strong position 
to provide more effective services to our cit- 
izens in this community. 

Mr. Chairman, I have attempted to high- 
light some of the growing pains in getting a 
small, but potentially large, program under 
way in the Rochester community. We have 
been blessed with sincere help, understand- 
ing and constructive criticism. We have in- 
volved the poor. This does not mean to sug- 
gest that we cannot do better. Now that we 
are coming of age, we will strengthen our 
efforts. We will shore up the dam. We will 
strive to fulfill our mission which, simply 
put, is to provide a new way of life for the 
poor so that together we can fulfill the 
American dream, 


Unfortunately, I do not have the op- 
portunity to lead my colleagues on a tour 
of the ABC program installations in 
Rochester. A few moments witnessing 
the “Lighted Schoolhouse” or “Walking 
Teachers,” or “Project Headstart” pro- 
grams in action would be more instruc- 
tive than anything I might say here. 

One of the keys to success of the 
Rochester program has been the inte- 
grated involvement of every segment of 
the community in its administration. 
City officials, representatives of the poor, 
and business leaders have all contributed 
to ABC’s efforts to upgrade the lot of 
Rochester’s poor. 

In fact, Rochester business has not 
limited its contribution in the poverty 
effort to Rochester’s local program. Two 
large firms in the area are prime con- 
tractors currently running Job Corps 
camps in Appalachia. 

One of these firms, Graflex, Inc., a 
division of General Precision, has re- 
cently taken on the management of the 
Breckinridge Job Corps Camp in Union 
County, Ky. This facility was formerly 
operated by Southern Illinois University, 
and it had experienced several discour- 
aging reversals in the past, including a 
well-publicized riot last year. Under 
Graflex, which is one of the Nation’s 
pioneering companies in modern educa- 
tional techniques, Breckinridge is show- 
ing marked success. At this point, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include in the 
Recorp some background material on 
the progress that has been made at 
Breckinridge. Not included with this 
material are more than 60 letter from 
leading citizens in the Kentucky and 
Indiana communities around the Job 
Corps Center which testify to the ac- 
ceptance among its neighbors. I have 
included a comprehensive series of arti- 
cles on Breckinridge, authored by jour- 
nalist Andrew D. Wolfe, editor and pub- 
lisher of Genesee Valley Newspapers in 
the Rochester area. 

The material follows: 

GRAFLEX, INC., GENERAL PRECISION, 
Rochester, N.Y., July 14, 1966. 
Hon. FRANK HORTON, 
1220 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear FRANK: As you know, Graflex has 
been involved at Breckinridge, commencing 
March ist, under a subcontract pursuant to 
which we have been effecting an orderly 
transition of administration from Southern 
Tilinois University to Graflex. Commencing 
on July Ist, Graflex became the prime con- 
tractor. 
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Enclosed herewith please find a copy of 
the press release made in Rochester under 
date of June 2nd, with respect to the award 
of the OEO contract to Graflex. Please note 
our sincere statement—“It is not enough for 
business to be profit oriented alone. To be 
truly successful, business must have a social 
conscience.” 

Also enclosed please find copies of a few 
of the 63 letters which were received from 
citizens in the Evansville/Breckenridge area, 
regarding the Job Corps operation at Breck- 
enridge which, incidentally, is about 35 miles 
south of Evansville. Please note that these 
are not just empty pious expressions of com- 
mendation, but reflect considered judgment. 
Several of the letters recognize the fact that 
problems have to be overcome, but conclude 
that the objectives justify the risks. 

Another enclosure is comprised of the 
questions and answers for a television pro- 
gram in which I participated in Evansville 
on June 22nd, for broadcast on the program 
“Viewpoint,” Station WTVW. on July 3rd. 

To summarize the situation briefly, may 
I cite the following which is now based on 
some measure of experience: 

1. As anyone visiting Breckinridge will see, 
sound businesslike principles coupled with 
modern educational techniques, can pro- 
duce impressive results. 

Instead of being doomed to a useless life 
on relief (or worse), disadvantaged young 
men, through Job Corps, are being taught 
a vocation enabling them to become self- 
sufficient citizens. 

Expressed differently, for a cost of ap- 
proximately $6,000 per corpsman (at Breckin- 
ridge), we may be saving society the cost of 
keeping a family on relief at an estimated 
cost of between $75,000 and $100,000 in a 
lifetime. 

2. Just as we are training disadvantaged 
young men, so, also, Job Corps at Breck- 
inridge is applying multimedia educational 
techniques which, being successful in this 
setting, will be of benefit in furthering the 
total educational process. 

8. Given the opportunity and suitable en- 
couragement, corpsmen at Breckinridge will 
prove themselves to have a genuine interest 
in community service—in Evansville, in par- 
ticular: 

(a) A group of corpsmen have cleaned up 
unsightly lots on South Evans Street in 
Evansville. 

(b) A plan is under way pursuant to which 
Breckinridge corpsmen and staff members 
are being blood-typed, in anticipation of a 
blood donor program in the Fall. 

(c) Corpsmen from the Breckinridge Rec- 
reation Aide training program have volun- 
teered to be of service in Evansville Nursing 
Homes—thus serving the dual purpose of a 
good learning experience and a useful service 
to the community. 

(d) A Breckinridge singing group, known 
as “The Gospel Tones,” makes frequent radio 
and television appearances in the area. Al- 
ready they have appeared at civic functions 
and at a Baptist Convention in Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois. 

4. Breckinridge corpsmen graduates are 
beginning to make a reputation for them- 
selves on the outside. 

Between May ist and June 30th, 64 grad- 
uates have completed their training in Auto 
Mechanics, Retail Sales, Recreation Aide, and 
Service Station Specialist, and their numbers 
will be increased in frequency in the months 
to come, 

For example, one such graduate is now 
working in our own Graflex Photo Studio as a 
Photo Technician. This corpsman graduate, 
Ray Treat, is doing a good job and making 
friends both for himself and Job Corps. 

Since OEO's Job Corps Program involves a 
considerable amount of pioneering, both in 
procedures and techniques, it is not surpris- 
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ing that there have been problems in getting 
things under way. Recognizing that Job 
Corps starts with nearly 100% dropouts 
makes the job more difficult but, at the same 
time, more challenging. The opportunities 
to benefit society more than justify the in- 
herent risks. 

I hope that you will visit Breckinridge at 
the first opportunity, and see for yourself all 
that is being accomplished. 

Sincerely, 
G. C. WHITAKER, Chairman. 
GRAFLEX AWARDED CONTRACT FOR JOB CORPS 
PROGRAM 


RocHEsTER, N.Y., June 2, 1966.—Graflex, 
Inc., a subsidiary of General Precision Equip- 
ment Corportion, will operate the Breckin- 
ridge Job Corps Center at Morganfield, Ken- 
tucky, beginning July 1 under a contract 
announced today by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in Washington. 

The contract provides $12,388,000 in funds 
for the administration of the Center for the 
year ending June 30, 1967 and calls for 
Grafiex to train a peak enrollment of up to 
2000 Job Corps volunteers before the end of 
the year. A staff of approximately 700 will 
be engaged by Graflex for the program at 
Breckinridge. 

Administration of the facility has previ- 
ously been the responsibility of Southern 
Illinois University which Graflex has served 
under a Management consulting contract 
since early March in order to prepare for a 
smooth takeover from the former adminis- 
tration. 

James R. Fornear, director of the Job Corps 
Center, will continue in that post, and a 
large number of dedicated members of the 
staff will also continue to serve, according 
to Gaylord C. Whitaker, Graflex board chair- 
man. 

In announcing the award of the contract, 
Whitaker said: “The receipt of this contract 
is a significant event in the history of our 
company. We have an important stake in 
the educational field and believe in the prin- 
ciple of training disadvantaged young men 
to become self-reliant, tax-paying citizens, 
instead of a prospective burden on society. 
At the same time, this places us squarely in 
the middle of the growing educational mar- 
ket were we can apply practical, yet innova- 
tive training techniques designed to extend 
the skill and usefulness of the indispensable 
yet limited number of teachers available. 

“We have entered this program with our 
eyes wide open, recognizing both the chal- 
lenge and the opportunities. We are well 
aware of the problems in certain phases of 
the program, and Breckinridge has had its 
share. At the same time, we are convinced 
that sound business principles coupled with 
complete 24-hour corpsmen involvement, ac- 
companied by good communications and firm 
but fair discipline, should minimize reoccur- 
rence of such difficulties. We believe strongly 
in the underlying philosophy and the goals 
of the Job Corps. We believe that we should 
make commitment to the nation—that we 
should bring our experience to bear as a vital 
element in reducing poverty and the dangers 
inherent therein. 

“It is not enough for business to be profit 
oriented alone. To be truly successful, busi- 
ness must have a social conscience.” 

Job Corps Centers have been established 
in various sections of the country to provide 
basic education and work skill training for 
young men age 16 through 21, many of whom 
are school dropouts and have been unem- 
ployable. The Job Corps program is a key 
element in the Johnson Administration’s ef- 
forts to eliminate the causes of poverty. The 
nationwide program is administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, headed by 
Sargent Shriver. 
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G. C. WHITAKER INTERVIEW ON “VIEWPOINT,” 
WirH Don SCHULTZ, JUNE 22, 1966, WIVW, 
CHANNEL 7, EVANSVILLE, IND., BROADCAST 
JULY 3 

1. GRAFLEX PLANS? 

1. Complete corpsman involvement on 
round-the-clock basis. Emphasis on the 
whole man. 

Learn to read—not just to read, but to 
master a vocation. Same with math, and 
other basic skills. 

2: Tie training, work program, recreation 
and rest into one another for mutual sup- 
port Area Concept.“ 

3. Develop a sense of responsibility by hav- 
ing corpsmen participate in establishing 
rules and regulations as well as discipline. 

4. Satellite program before completion— 
Evansville, St. Louis, Louisville, Nashville, 
Atlanta. 

Apply work habits on the job before gradu- 
ation. Smooth out difficulties before de- 
parture. 

5. Community Cooperation: 

(a) Blood bank, firefighting, emergency 
support (blood typing), corpsmen and staff. 

(b) Citizens welcome to visit and ask ques- 
tions. 

6. Functional facilities—Multimedia tech- 
niques. 

2. DIFFER FROM sIU? 

We recognize that it is easier to second- 
guess than to initiate. 

1. Sound business principles—budgets, or- 
ganization charts, data processing. 

2. Clear-cut communications, 

3. Well defined objectives—understood by 
all. 

4. Firm, but fair, discipline. 


3. DIFFERENCE BETWEEN BUSINESSLIKE AND 
EDUCATIONAL APPROACH? 


1. Academic haze is removed. 

2. Costs are controlled. 

3. Experience in on-job-training put to 
work. 

4. II you want a tough job done—do it 
yourself. (Industry has learned this.) 


4. INHERENT PROBLEMS IN TAKING OVER 
CONTRACT? 

1. Avoid “new broom” temptation—return 
the good—eliminate the unsatisfactory. 

2. Make effective use of facilities, personnel 
and inventory—at the same time not a re- 
tread of the old program. 

3. Correct past mistakes without creating 
new and different problems. 

5. IMMEDIATE OPERATING PROBLEMS? 

1. Staffing. 

2. Providing continuity in operations and 
services. 

3. Commanding respect and gaining co- 
operation from area residents. 

4. Using local services, facilities and per- 
sonnel to fullest extent possible. 

5. Responding to local needs and desires 
as well as serving the nation. 


6. WHAT TYPE OF TRAINING? 


1. Basic skills—reading, writing and arith- 
metic. 

2. Cross-occupational skills—politeness, 
pleasing personality, neatness, promptness, 
patriotism, mutual respect. 

3. Vocational skills, such as: Auto me- 
chanics, food services, machinists, landscape 
gardening, recreational aides, electronics, 
retailing, small motor repair. 

7. HOW ARE CORPSMEN TRAINED? 

1. Programed instruction: 

(a) Each at his own rate. 

(b) Step-off points. 

(c) Trained to a “standard” rather than to 
a “grade.” 

2. “Live” with teachers and counselors— 
round-the-clock—family basis. 
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3. Multimedia: Overhead projectors, film- 
strips, movies—modern audiovisual tech- 
niques as well as standard methods, 

4. On-job training. 

8. WILL GRAFLEX HIRE GRADUATES? 

1. Yes, where applicable. 

Example: Success with a Breckinridge 
graduate, Ray Treat, Laboratory Technician 
apprentice, Photographer trainee. 

9. HOW ARE CORPSMEN RECRUITED? 

1. Community Action groups, unemploy- 
ment Offices, social agencies. 

2. Tests: 

(a) Intelligence and health must be ac- 
ceptable. 

(b) No serious criminal record. 

(c) No sex deviates. 


8. Desire to improve self. (Voluntary 
program.) 
10. IS NATIONAL CRITICISM OF JOB CORPS 


JUSTIFIED? 


1. Yes, in some cases. 

2. Some problems must be expected when 
you start with 100 percent dropouts. 

3. Instead of being a drag on nation’s eco- 
nomy, corpsmen can contribute to society. 

4. Can’t promise perfection where people 
are involved. 

5. Don’t blame the whole program because 
of isolated failures. 

6. Don’t throw away the wagon because 
of the squeak. 

7. Even if some are not salvaged, the pro- 
gram would be an economic success. 

Average family on relief costs $75,000/ 
$100,000 in a lifetime versus estimated cost 
of $6,000 per Breckinridge graduate. 


11. HOW WILL GRAFLEX OVERCOME PROBLEMS? 


1. Deep dedication—a truly successful 
company must have a social conscience as 
well as economic health. 

2. Applying innovative, yet sound, busi- 
ness principles. 

8. Concentrating on the real objectives— 
building self-sufficient citizens. 


12, SECURITY—HOW IS THIS STRENGTHENED? 


1. Tie-in with state and local police, 

2. Breckinridge guards train with local 
police. 

3. Corpsmen liaison—counselling func- 
tions—“family concept.” 

4, Corpsmen—help in formulating regula- 
tions, disciplines and penalties. 


SUPPLEMENT TO MEMORANDUM ON JULY 3 
BROADCAST, STATION WTVW 


Estimated cost per Breckinridge graduate 


1. As stated in the “Cost Budget Summary” 
of the T.O. & P., the Cost per Corpsman Man- 
Month is $607.28. 

If, as expected, the average Co: grad- 
uates in nine months, the Total Cost be- 
comes $5,465.52 each, or 

2. When the Enrollee level reaches 2,000, 
the Breckinridge Cost per Corpsman Man- 
Month is $457.00 or $4,113.00 per nine-month 
graduate. 

If, at the 2,000 Corpsman level, it should 
take as long as 12 months to graduate, this 
cost would become $5,484.00 each, or 

3. To be conservative, we have assumed 
the estimated cost of $6,000.00 per graduate. 

East PEORIA, ILL., 
July 14, 1966. 
BRECKINRIDGE JOB CORPS CENTER, 
Morganfield, Ky. 

To THE PERSONNEL: This is but a feeble 
attempt to express our thanks and apprecia- 
tion for the training our son, Archie J. Row- 
land, received at Breckinridge. You literally 
saved his life, for before he entered the Job 
Corps he used to say that the only way he 
could ever have anything was to steal it. He 
could have ended up in prison—or worse. 
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Now Archie has a good job at Caterpillar 
Tractor Company making $2.96 an hour. (He 
has been there a month.) He will get a raise 
every six months, and a chance to advance 
as he becomes more experienced. 

Archie couldn’t get a job before, so his 
Job Corps Training was an answer to all our 
prayers. I know there are many other boys 
who have benefited as much as our son, so 
we want you all to know that we think the 
Job Corps Training Program should con- 
tinue. : 

We know your job is a difficult one, and 
may seem hopeless at times, but when you 
hear that one of “your boys” turned out 
good, it must be rewarding, too. Your salary 
couldn’t be big enough for the wonderful 
service you perform. 

Archie appreciates your help, too, and often 
mentions “Mr. Meyers” and some of the other 
personnel there. 

May God bless each of you, and keep you 
from harm, and we wish you all the happi- 
ness life can hold. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. JOHNS. 


From the Evansville Courier, Aug. 19, 1966] 
BRECKINRIDGE JOB Corps CENTER “BETTER 
PLACE” YEAR AFTER RIOT 
(By Ron Jenkins) 

MoRGANFIELD, Ky.—A year ago Saturday an 
incendiary Breckinridge Job Corps Center, 
exploded on a sticky-hot afternoon into a 
brick-throwing, club-swinging scene of 
massed frustration and confusion. 

The infamous Aug. 20 riot, or “disturb- 
ance,” is something that OEO and Job Corps 
officials would rather forget. Instead, they 
prefer to talk about the Breckinridge Job 
Corps, 1966. 

It’s a much better place now, they believe, 
and chances are only slight that anyone will 
ever see another major disturbance here. 

One of the most firm believers in the 
Breckinridge Job Corps Center, 1966, is Jim 
Fornear, the man Graflex Inc,, chose to re- 
tain as center director—and a man who was 
on board here a year ago as coordinator of 
activities and development. 


GREAT DIFFERENCE 


„There's a great difference here now, both 
in the administration of this center and in 
the attitudes and relationships of the stu- 
dents and staff,” Fornear said this week. 
“There are many reasons why such a disturb- 
ance should not happen again.” 

Spelled out, Fornear’s reasons are: 

1—A more efficient operation of all pro- 
cedures, such as the Graflex-initiated “area 
manager” concept which places students with 
similar skills into the same living environ- 
ment and gives a closer staff-student rela- 
tionship. 

2—A well-trained and better-prepared 
staff. 

3.—A much-improved and larger security 
force, now a uniformed command equipped 
with new authority and modern policing 
machinery. 

STRICT SCREENING 

4—A more strict, on-center screening proc- 
ess which eliminates most would-be trouble- 
makers. 

5—A vastly-improved center- community 
relationship in surrounding areas, such as 
Evansville. 

“This time last year we didn’t have a well- 
trained staff,” Fornear recalled. “We tried 
to take corpsmen when we weren't prepared 
to handle him.” 

That, he believes; was the underlying 
cause of the uprising by an estimated 50 
students (if you take the low estimate) 
which focused nationwide attention and 
criticism on Breckinridge Job Corps Center. 
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UNFULFILLED PROMISES 

Promises made by hometown recruiters 
were not fulfilled when the student arrived 
here. Idle time and a “certain amount of 
agitation from within and without the 
ranks” stirred the boiling pot, too, but 
Fornear had just as soon forget that. 

“The lull after the riot gave us time to 
grow up,” Fornear said. “We were able to 
come back with more efficient management.” 

The lull lasted from Aug. 20 to shortly 
before Christmas, a period of four months 
during which there was no arrival of corps- 
men here. 

On the contrary, there was a steady decline 
in student enrollment from the day of the 
riot until it was announced in November that 
trainee arrivals would resume shortly be- 
fore Christmas. 


REPORTS VARIED 


The day of the riot, the student enroll- 
ment numbered about 650. Reports from 
the center in December of last year varied, 
but close observers placed the number of 
corpsmen here then as “around 350.” 

Several changes took place on the staff, 
too. Fornear moved up within 10 days 
after the disturbance as deputy director to 
then-director Jim Hughes. On Nov. 12, 
Fornear was named “acting director” when 
Southern Illinois University announced the 
removal of Hughes—a decision obviously 
prompted by OEO, 


WASHINGTON DECISION 


The big change came in January of this 
year when SIU president Delyte Morris an- 
nounced that his university would not renew 
its federal contract when the 18-month $10- 
million pact expired June 30. 

That decision also originated from Wash- 
ington, where OEO officials indicated a pref- 
erence for an industrial rather than educa- 
tional contractor, 

Then came the announcement in February 
of this year that Graflex Inc., a subsidiary 
of General Precision Inc., Tarrytown, N.Y., 
had been named as SIU’s replacement. The 
one-year contract which was effective July 1 
totals $12.1 million. 

With the arrival of Graflex came a change 
in the philosophy of administering a voca- 
tional-type center for 17-21-year-old youths, 
most of whom are high school dropouts. 

The changes launched by Graflex have 
given Breckinridge a “new image,” Fornear 
contends. In fact, the 36-year-old director 
believes that “by January we will have the 
number one urban center in the country.” 


DIFFICULTIES HURDLED 


Others—including higherups in the Wash- 
ington office of OEO—are convinced that 
Breckinridge has hurdled its major difficult- 
ies and is winging along its way to a smooth 
and orderly attack on President Johnson's 
“War on Poverty.” 

It was learned that two higher-echelon 
Job Corps officials had notified Fornear in 
July of this year that they were “highly- 
impressed with the present operation of the 
Breckinridge Job Corps Center.” One letter 
from Washington even disclosed that Wray 
Smith, former director of the Job Corps’ 
eight urban centers, had noticed a change 
for the better at Breckinridge—the same 
center he classed as “at the bottom of the 
nation’s eight urban centers” shortly after 
the Aug. 20 riot. 

FAVORABLE COMMENTS 


Fornear disclosed that directors of the 
eight urban centers were at Breckinridge 
early in July along with OEO leaders. A 
tour of the center at that “working con- 
ference” brought favorable comments from 
all directions, he said. 

Things will be even better, Fornear con- 
tends, when the center reaches its peak en- 
roliment of 2,000, which is forecast for early 
spring, 1967. “The process will be much 
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smoother with a stable population and a 
more consistent out-go and input of stu- 
dents,” he explained. 

The current student population was listed 
earlier this week at 1,225 with a staff of 632. 
A staff of 680 will be needed to handle an en- 
rollment of 2,000 corpsmen, Fornear esti- 
mated, 

[From the Brighton-Pittsford Post, 
Aug. 18, 1966] 
PITTSFORD FIRM OPERATES JOB CORPS CENTER: 

A NEW PRODUCT FOR GRAFLEX—EDUCATION 

FOR DISADVANTAGED 


(The editor of this newspaper, Andrew D. 
Wolfe, recently visited the Breckinridge Job 
Corps Center at Morganville, Ky., which is be- 
ing operated under government contract by 
Grafiex, Inc., of Pittsford. This is the first 
of a series of articles on the center.) 

(By Andrew D. Wolfe) 


A lad, brow furrowed and perspiring, slowly 
breaks into a smile as he completes a “bead 
weld” joining two pieces of steel sheet. 

Another listens attentively as a teacher ex- 
plains a lesson in an arithmetic book. 

Still another smiles happily as he totes a 
tray with three full glasses of milk and four 
hot dogs to his table in the dining hall—and 
proceeds to down all of them with evident 
satisfaction. 

A teacher watches with pride as a student 
succesfully puzzles out the installation of an 
auto's brake drum. 

A former Pittsford, N.Y., industrial admin- 
istrator turned educator, says thoughtfully, 
“This isn’t going to answer all of the poverty 
and racial programs, but it’s sure as hell part 
of the answer—a big part we think.” 

There is a common denominator for all of 
these people—a zest for what they’re doing 
and a special kind of confidence and en- 
thusiasm for the future of the Breckinridge 
Job Corps Center, near Morganfield, Ky. 

They all believe that a unique kind of part- 
nership between government and industry 
can help end the poverty syndrome in which 
so many Americans find themselves in a time 
of extraordinary prosperity. 

They seem aware that Breckinridge is one 
of the crucial testing points of the national 
Poverty Program. They are almost militantly 
certain that Breckinridge has the ideas, 
equipment, and determination to enable 
many American youths to jump the gap be- 
tween economic uselessness and a useful, sat- 
isfying life. 

The basic facts are quickly told. 

Breckinridge, located in Kentucky about 35 
miles south of Evansville, Ind., is one of 12 
major job training centers for youths 16 to 
21. Although it originally was operated by 
Southern Illinois University, it has since July 
1 been administered by Graflex under a con- 
tract from U.S. Government's Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

It is located on 700 acres of what during 
World War II was Camp Breckinridge, one of 
the largest troop installations in the nation. 
Wooden barracks, PX’s, chapels, and other 
buildings familiar to GI’s of 20 years ago 
have been repainted and rebuilt to serve lads 
training in 12 principal job classifications, 
These include auto body repair, auto parts, 
auto repair, burner technician, culinary arts, 
electricity and electronics, landscape and 
nursery, recreation assistant, retail sales, 
service station operation, small engine repair, 
and welding. 

There are now about 1,200 students at the 
center, which opened for business in June, 
1965. Eventually, the enrollment will total 
about 2,000, and the present staff of about 
630 is expected to level off at a little over 
700. 

The students come from all parts of the 
nation—and from every conceivable back- 
ground. Roughly 50 per cent are white, 50 
per cent from other races. Some speak with 
the soft, slow drawl of the deep South; some 
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with the twang of Appalachia; some with the 
nasal cockney of the Bronx or Brooklyn. 

What they have in common is a disad- 
vantaged background, faulty education— 
and a desire to do something to overcome 
their handicaps. 

They have read of the job corps—or a 
school advisor has told them about it, or 
perhaps an interviewer in a state employ- 
ment office suggested they try it. 

Some have been in minor trouble. Almost 
all of them are school dropouts. Many have 
been rejected by the Armed Forces. Many 
come from broken homes. In some cases, 
they represent the third or fourth generation 
of a family to be supported by charity or 
public funds. 

Unless the chain is broken, they look like 
good bets to continue the family pattern. 

But here they are at Breckinridge. 

The explanation? 

Here’s what James Fornaer, Breckinridge 
director, has to say: “The cards may seem to 
be stacked against these boys, but I think 
that almost all of them who come here have a 
lot of guts and determination. They're 
young, and few of them have ever been away 
from home in their lives. Most of them 
have failed time and again in school. But 
here they are, willing to try again. Willing 
to go many miles from home, and start an 
experience which is completely foreign to 
them. 

“The point is that these boys have a lot 
to offer. It’s up to us to help them develop 
their potential. 

“Don’t get the idea that these boys are 
no-goods. If we can help them overcome 
their handicaps, they're going to be wonder- 
ful citizens,” 

A former Southern [Illinois University 
teacher and before that a high school guid- 
ance chief, Fornaer has been at Breckinridge 
since it opened. He's a tall, rugged man, 
just 36. He has a disciplined, balanced way 
of looking at things unusual in one so young. 

But he makes no effort to hide his excite- 
ment over the Job Corps program. 

“This program is a real frontier,” he says 
in his Ohio Valley drawl. “It’s just about 
the greatest challenge facing American edu- 
cation. There are millions of these people 
who for one reason or another have been 
missed by our regular schools. 

“But if they're going to survive in today’s 
world and not be public charges, education 
has got to help them. This means that 
we've got to get rid of all our preconceived 
ideas about education and find methods that 
really work.” 

Fornaer is fond of noting that a year at 
Breckinridge costs about $9,000 per student 
per year, and this figure should drop as time 
goes on. “But a single individual on gov- 
ernment assistance for most of his life can 
cost easily $75,000,” he says. “Isn't it worth 
$9,000 to give him a means of earning his 
own living?” 

The program at Breckinridge is designed 
to give a boy the necessary skills to make 
his way. It’s also designed to motivate him, 
and to give him confidence to overcome the 
setbacks that occur in life. 

Since many of the boys come from back- 
grounds of great poverty, Breckinridge is pre- 
pared to teach him anything from simple 
arithmetic and reading to how to use a tele- 
phone or drive an auto. 

“During the first orientation week,” says 
Fornaer, “we try to find out each trainee’s 
general standing in these things.” 

Those who enter at less than a sixth grade 
educational level are given special remedial 
work. If his level is between the sixth and 
ninth grades, he gets basic work in the art 
of communicating—writing, reading, and 
speaking. He also gets training in mathe- 
matics, and personal and social development. 

“The point to remember,” says Fornaer, 
“is that many of these boys have become 
dropouts because they havent mastered some 
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of these basic skills. They may have abil- 
ity, but they are unable to use it.” 

So Breckinridge tries to give them the 
basic tools and knowledge needed for mod- 
ern living and learning. 

As these are mastered, however, the em- 
phasis shifts to the direct vocational train- 

And all the basic education courses 
are oriented to the career field chosen by 
each student. 

This is aided by the fact Graflex has di- 
vided Breckinridge into four separate cam- 
puses,” each giving training in a different 
set of related work skills. Thus on one cam- 
pus, you will find auto mechanics, auto body 
repair, auto parts, and related activities. 

And on such a campus, basic education 
in communications will teach the spelling of 
words in every day use in the auto me- 
chanics field. And arithmetic problems will 
use automobile subject matter. 

Explains Fornaer: “Education for many of 
these boys has been a pretty abstract thing 
which they don’t understand. We want to 
show them it's something they'll be using in 
every day life on their jobs. This helps 
break down their apprehensiveness.” 

Three things stand out about the Breckin- 
ridge teaching program: 

1. Each boy makes progress at his own 
speed. He keeps at a subject or project until 
he’s learned it; then moves along to the 
next, 

2. Individual instruction is a necessity— 
“We've got to see that each boy doesn’t get 
lost in a ‘group’ situation,” says Fornaer. 

3. Formal classroom techniques are avoided 
as much as possible. “Many of these boys 
have failed in the conventional classroom,” 
says Fornaer. “To put them into one again 
is to invite continued failure.” An instruc- 
tor puts it this way: “I don’t want them be- 
hind desks. I want them out around that 
automobile motor. Then they can see what's 
being done, and it makes sense to them. 
They'll start asking questions, and they'll be 
learning.” 

This emphasis on the practical, however, 
doesn't mean that course work is not care- 
fully planned. Actually, the work is planned 
with great care and thoroughness, 

And the most modern equipment and 
teaching machines are much in evidence. 

For, despite its avoidance of conventional 
teaching methods, Breckinridge and similar 
Job Corps Centers are using every tool at 
education's disposal. 


[From the Brighton-Pittsford Post, 
Aug. 25, 1966] 
“COMPANIES Must MEET SOCIAL RESPONSI- 
BILITY’—WHyY GRAFLEX Is RUNNING JOB 
Corps CENTER FOR THE POVERTY PROGRAM 


(The editor of this newspaper, Andrew D. 
Wolfe, recently visited the Breckinridge Job 
Corps training center in Kentucky operated 
by Graflex, Inc., under government contract. 
This is the second article of a series.) 


(By Andrew D. Wolfe) 


What is Graflex, Inc., long famed as a 
manufacturer of cameras, doing in Kentucky 
as the operator of a Job Corps Training Cen- 
ter? 

The Center now is providing training to 
more than 1,200 youths between the ages 
of 16 and 21. It seeks to close the “skills 
gap” for them and help them become suc- 
cessful, self-supporting citizens. 

Yet the operation of the center, located at 
the former World War U Army Camp Breck- 
inridge in Kentucky, seems a far cry from 
the manufacture of cameras and audio-visual 
equipment and supplies. 

The answer to this apparent contradiction 
can be found in an 1,150-page book. It also 
can be found by talking to Graflex's board 
chairman, Gaylord C. Whitaker. 

The 1,150-page book was Graflex's applica- 
tion for the contract to operate the Breckin- 
ridge Job Corps Center. It was submitted 
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to the Office of Economic Opportunity, and, 
among other things, explained why the com- 
pany felt it could handle the task. 

Graflex's original proposal was one of 60 
submitted to the OEO. The 60 applicants 
were reduced to 13 and then to three. The 
three included General Electric and Ford- 
Philco. Graflex, by far the smallest company, 
won out. 

Breckinridge Job Corps Center had opened 
in June, 1965, under the supervision of 
Southern Illinois University. The university 
did a highly creditable job in planning the 
center’s academic program, and getting it 
into operation. But there were organiza- 
tional problems that the university had 
found difficult, and these difficulties had 
helped lead to dissatisfaction and discipli- 
nary problems among the trainees. 

The OEO felt that many of the problems 
would be easier for an industry to solve. 

So they invited corporations to bid for the 
job. 

Whitaker learned of the opportunity, and 
he liked the idea. He talked it over with 
Robert Rice, Graflex president; with other 
Grafiex officials; and with Graflex's parent 
company, General Precision Equipment. 

Graflex, after a number of lean years, 
was beginning to make real economic prog- 
ress. Could it afford to dissipate its energies 
in such a project, no matter how worth- 
while? 

After considerable thought and discussion, 
it was decided that Grafiex should submit 
a bid. 

“In the first place,” says Whitaker, Gra- 
flex and several other divisions of General 
Precision are becoming deeply involved in 
the fast-growing educational market. Gra- 
fiex’s SVE division has been a national 
leader in the audio-visual field for many 
years, as other GPE divisions have been in 
such fields as closed circuit television and 
specialized computers. 

“We felt we could learn many things that 
would help us in broadening our advance in 
the education market.” 

Whitaker then adds: “Apart from these 
considerations, however, there is our con- 
viction that for a company to be economi- 
cally healthy is not enough. We feel that 
companies have to show social responsibility, 
to be ready to help the nation overcome its 
problems. 

“We felt that we could make a contribu- 
tion by operating Breckinridge.” 

Executives and technical people sailed into 
the job with determination and tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

In order to make an intelligent, effective 
proposal to the OEO, the company had to 
study the vast problem of poverty in the 
United States, and they had to make inten- 
sive studies and evaluations of what was 
being done at Breckinridge and at the 11 
other major Job Corps Centers. 

Among the many who took part in the 
work were Vice President Frank Kiernan, 
Robert E. Kane, personnel and public rela- 
tions manager Herbert Watkins, and Chris- 
topher Faegre, then of Fairport, who had 
been a teacher and had done much work in 
the field of education for the retarded. 

Also playing prominent roles were Donald 
McCowan (finance and budgets), James S. 
Panosian (purchasing), and Mike Harvey 
(data processing). 

Personnel at the center, notably James 
Fornear, now its director, were very helpful, 
and Southern Illinois University personnel, 
masking any disappointment they may have 
felt at losing the center, were tremendously 
helpful. 

The task faced by the bidders for the 
Breckinridge center can be stated in this 
manner: Attract and educate from 1,200 to 
2,000 young men 16 to 21 years old, most of 
whom had reached educational levels of the 
seventh grade or less. 
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Most of the boys would be drop-outs. 
Some would not even know how to use a 
telephone, or drive an auto. Communica- 
tions skills possessed by some would be so 
minimal that they would be difficult to teach 
in a formal classroom situation. Many 
would have failed so consistently in school 
that they totally lacked confidence that they 
could learn. This, plus all the probems of a 
disadvantaged background would mean that 
they would be very difficult to motivate. 

It would be no good if the boys came and 
left without learning anything. 

And the whole business would be useless, 
if the boys, after graduating, could not or 
would not use their new-found skills to ad- 
vantage in regular jobs. 

It was to this problem, in particular, that 
Graflex addressed itself. 

“I think an industry has advantages in 
solving this problem,” says Whitaker. “We 
wanted to create an environment that would 
in many ways resemble what the boys would 
find in a regular job. Many of the boys had 
failed badly in the classroom. Why put 
them back into the kind of situation that 
they'd have trouble handling? 

“On the other hand, if they could get con- 
fidence in themselves in a work environment, 
they'd be a long way toward being able to 
hold down a good job.” 

So Graflex's proposal to the OEO stressed 
the importance of creating an “on-the-job” 
environment. And the company also indi- 
cated that its managerial know-how would 
make it possible to operate most of its teach- 
ing areas in a way that would resemble 
industry. 

The proposal, however, did not neglect 
morale. It suggested many steps to make the 
Job Corps trainees happy and relaxed. A key 
suggestion, since carried out successfully, 
was to divide the center in four individual 
“campus” areas so that the individual trainee 
would not feel lost and alone. 

“I don’t want to suggest,” Whitaker noted, 
“that we were going to step in, throw out 
what Southern Illinois University had done, 
and start over. We think they did a re- 
markable job. What we've done is to take the 
work they’d done and add to it some of the 
things that a well-run company can do.” 

The whole proposal, 1,150 pages plus 
numerous exhibits, was put together. It was 
submitted to the OEO, and much correspond- 
ence and discussion followed. 

Finally, last Winter, the company was noti- 
fied that it would be given a $12.3 million 
contract to operate the center for one year 
starting July 1. 

[From the Brighton-Pittsford Post, Sept. 1, 
1966] 
NEEDS SKILLS FoR MODERN LIFE—PROFILE OF 
A JOB Corps STUDENT 

(Andrew D. Wolfe, editor of this news- 
paper, recently visited the Job Corps Center 
in Breckinridge, Ky., operated by Grafiex, 
Inc., under government contract. This is the 
third article and deals with the case of an 
average trainee.) 

He's 18 years old, husky, and a little difi- 
dent. 

He never got beyond the 7th grade in 
school, and had consistently flunked in lower 
grades. 

He was rejected by Selective Service be- 
cause of his low educational level, and since 
then he has been unable to find a steady job. 

Occasionally, he has been in trouble, but 
until now the trouble never has been very 
serious. 

Both his father and one of his grand- 
fathers had consistent difficulty in holding 
down a steady job. His family lived at a 
poverty level, 

His home is in the hill country of Eastern 
Tennessee, but it might just as well have 
been Oregon, or West Texas, or Montana, or 
the Bronx. 
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He could be either Caucasian or Negro in 
racial background. 

He is neither stupid, nor criminal, or lazy. 

His problem is that he has always lacked 
some of the skills necessary for modern life— 
skills that most of us take for granted like 
self-expression and reading. He doesn't 
know how to drive an auto, use a telephone, 
write a check, or fill out an application for 
employment, 

From the very first day he entered school, 
he’s felt at a disadvantage and unsure of 
himself. He couldn’t understand what the 
teachers were talking about, and accepted 
their estimate that he was stupid. 

At best, he and the family he starts will 
be dependent upon welfare and charity for 
much of their upkeep. At worst, he will 
drift into lawlessness and end up a public 
charge in prison. 

A rough guess is that, unless he can be 
developed into a useful, effective citizen, he 
will cost the public more than $100,000 over 
his lifetime. 

Then came the Job Corps, the federal pro- 
gram designed to help him and others like 
him to become useful citizens. 

An employment counselor (or was it a 
school teacher) urged him to apply. With 
considerable misgiving he did so. He was 
accepted, and in less than six weeks found 
himself on the way to the Breckinridge Job 
Corps Center in Kentucky, which is operated 
by Pittsford’s Graflex, Inc. 

His initial reaction was to quit. But one 
of the counselors at the center challenged 
him to stick it out for two or three weeks. 

So he stayed on through the orientation 
week. At the end of the first week, he felt 
he wanted to try to learn something about 
auto repair. He then found himself in a 
barracks with a group of other youths who 
had set vocational goals in the auto field. 

He still felt strange and wanted to go 
home. But he stayed on. 

His first work was an introductory course 
in welding. His teacher was a powerfully- 
built: Negro from Evansville named Ray 
Lovelace. Lovelace is a demanding teacher 
who probably could be earning a consider- 
ably larger salary plying his trade in Evans- 
ville. 

But he apparently feels there is a need 
for him at Breckinridge. 

Lovelace is strict, and there is no coddling 
of trainees. 

He sets high standards for his beginning 
welders, and makes sure his students live up 
to them. More important, he expects them 
to be able to do the work. 

And this is the key. 

For the first time in his life, our trainee 
is given a meaningful task by a person who 
expects him to be able to accomplish it. 

There's no formal course. Everyone moves 
as fast as he can. 

Boys who a few weeks ago were listless 
and totally without goals suddenly begin to 
function effectively. 

Lovelace doesn't stand over them with a 
whip, but everyone works like a beaver. 

Meanwhile, the trainee is taking academic 
courses. He is getting individual personal 
attention in his efforts to improve his read- 
ing and writing. From his instructors and 
his fellow students he's learning something 
about grooming. 

For the first time in his life time means 
something, and he’s punctual at his classes. 

Most important of all, he’s been given a 
tiny of hope—a feeling that somehow 
he'll be able to hold his own in modern life. 

It is the development of this kind of fesl- 
ing that is the goal of the Breckinridge Job 
Corps Center, 

When the trainee graduates in about a 
year’s time, he will not yet be a full-fledged 
body repair man. But he will be on his way. 

He will have confidence in himself. He 
will have made up much of the ground he 
lost in school—at least in the things that are 
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most important for his success as a human 
being. 

He will have been given training in getting 
along with other people, and he will know 
what is expected of him when he gets a reg- 
ular job. Perhaps he will even have spent 
some time in a regular commercial body 
shop, learning right on the job what a fore- 
man will require of him. 

When he graduates, he will have emerged 
from the half-world of the chronically poy- 
erty-stricken. 

All this is perhaps an optimistic viewpoint 
of what’s going on at Breckinridge, and at 
least to some degree at other Job Corps 
Centers throughout the nation. 

“Don't get the idea that we're magicians,” 
says James Fornear, the energetic, tough- 
minded director at Breckinridge. “Some of 
the boys take one look at the camp, turn 
around, and go right home. 

“Others, as in any group, hang around, 
don't learn anything, and make trouble. 

“But we have some facts that make us 
think most of the boys are doing a good job. 

“For example, the reports back from our 
first graduates, who left here in July, indi- 
cate they're getting good jobs and doing 
well at them, 

“Then we've got some other indices. Right 
now we're graduating better than 70 per 
cent of the boys who enter. That’s consider- 
ably better than the students in the nation’s 
colleges. 

“Finally, we get encouragement from 
smaller things, like the fact that almost all 
of our students came back after last year’s 
Christmas vacation although they can quit 
whenever they wish. When you know that 
very few of these kids eyer had been away 
from home, and when you realize that the 
work down here is demanding, something 
like that makes you recognize that these 
boys are determined to make it.” 

(To be continued.) 


[From the Brighton-Pittsford Post, Sept. 8, 
1966] 


JOB CORPS CENTER—GRAFLEX’s GOAL AT 
BreckinripoceE—A Good Jos FOR EVERY 
GRADUATE 


(Andrew D. Wolfe, editor of this newspa- 
per, recently visited the Breckinridge Job 
Corps training center in Kentucky which is 
operated by Graflex, Inc., of Pittsford. This 
is the fourth and final article in a series of 
reports on the center.) 


(By Andrew D. Wolfe) 


“Confidence—confidence that he can learn 
a useful trade, confidence that he really can 
hold down a good job—that’s really the most 
important thing a boy can get at Breckin- 
ridge.” 

The speaker is 36-year-old James Fornear, 
the soft-spoken but endlessly active director 
of the Breckinridge Job Corps Center, 

“The thing we have to remember,” he con- 
tinues, is that these boys have had a his- 
tory of failures. In many cases, their fathers 
and their grandfathers: couldn't fit into so- 
ciety. The boys themselves have done poorly 
in school. Practically, from the very first 
day of school, many of them were told they 
couldn’t learn. Their whole personalities 
are conditioned to failure. 

“Yet the fact is that these boys have po- 
tential. They don’t need to be failures. Get- 
ting them to see this is our biggest. job.” 

How does Breckinridge do this? 

There are hundreds of answers—outstand- 
ing teachers; counselors; courses programed 
with infinite care; light, but firm discipline; 
and great emphasis on group morale. 

There are the lively social programs, and 
an active athletic program—designed to help 
the boys socialize and gain personal confi- 
dence. as well as to provide needed exercise. 

There are the handsome blazers given the 
boys after they have been at Breckinridge a 
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month and worn when they make official 
trips “off campus.” i 

There is the friendly, but respectful rela- 
tionship between boys and counselors. 

“Perhaps we could explain it this way,” 
says Fornear, “We try to create an at- 
mosphere in which it’s fun and easy for the 
boys to learn—an environment in which they 
won't run into the old blocks that kept them 
from learning in regular schools,” 

A good example of what Fornear is talking 
about is the atmosphere created by instruc- 
tors W, E. Smith and L. O. Robinson for their 
course in the operation of filling stations. 

Smith, a man in his forties, is a former 
regional sales executive for a major gasoline 
company. He's a tall athletic man with the 
friendly outgoing quality that means so 
much in sales work. 

His teaching partner, Robinson, a Negro, 
is a vocational teacher by profession. He's 
an alert man with a warm personality, ob- 
viously an expert mechanic and obviously an 
expert teacher. 

Smith teaches management and salesman- 
ship, and Robinson handles automotive 
maintenance and related subjects. They ob- 
viously make a smooth-working team. 

Their “classroom” is a real filling station, 
built into one of the old buildings of the 
former World War 2 Camp Breckinridge. It 
is spotless and a beehive of activity. 

The office of the filling station is used for 
formal instruction and the boys operate the 
station, from filling gas tanks to making 
change at the cash register. 

A placard on the wall lists some of the 
things the boys learn: 

Driveway Services. 

Cash Fund Management 

Know Your Products 

Specification and Price Sheets 

Auto Washing 

Tires 

Displays and Lighting 

Housekeeping and Safety 

The Knack of Selling 

In the corner of the instruction room a 
boy is working out problems on a small add- 
ing machine. Another is making out a “dally 
report,” while a third fills out order forms. 

In the shop Robinson is having a boy re- 
place a worn brake drum. When the lad 
runs into difficulty, Robinson asks another 
student to help him puzzle it out. 

And out at a gas pump, a boy wipes a 
windshield while gas is pumped into the 
auto. He quite clearly has absorbed the 
Smith-Robinson doctrine of smiling sales- 
manship. 

No-one is loafing. There is an air of opti- 
mism, almost gaiety to the scene. 

One doesn't have to search hard for the 
reason, 

For perhaps the first time in their lives 
these boys have a feeling that they can 
really find a niche in modern life, that they 
can achieve some of the things that most 
Americans take for granted, but which al- 
ways have been out of their reach. 

Obviously, then, there is gaiety and en- 
thusiasm. 

But isn’t there something touchingly vul- 
nerable about these boys? Will they be able 
to understand and accept the normal disap- 
pointments after their hopes have been 
raised so high? 

“Certainly, this is something we're con- 
cerned about,” says Fornear: “We recognize 
that a lot of our work can go right down the 
drain if a boy isn’t prepared for normal dis- 
couragements when he leaves here. 

“So we try to warn them against some of 
the things people run into. We try to teach 
them to understand that disappointments 
are part of life. 

“And right now we're setting up what we 
call ‘satellite’ training centers in Louisville, 
Evansville, Nashville, and St. Louis. When 
a boy is getting on toward the end of his 
program, we'll send him to one of these 
centers. And they'll put him right out on 
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a regular job for two weeks so he'll become 
familiar with some of the things he'll- run 
into when he’s working, After that he comes 
back here for his final work. 

“The whole point, of course, is to make 
sure these boys really make the grade. We 
could run the boys through all kinds of 
courses here, but they wouldn't mean a darn 
if the boys aren’t able to get and hold jobs.” 

This practical, pragmatic viewpoint is one 
of the keys to the Grafiex operation of Breck- 
inridge. 

“I've always been an educator,” says For- 
near, “but I must say I'm impressed with the 
way the Graflex industrial people have gone 
about this work. Before they came here, 
we were, of course, concerned with what 
happened to the boys after they left. 

“But the Graflex people aren’t just con- 
cerned. They're determined these boys are 
going to get jobs. They’re just as deter- 
mined to get those jobs as they are to sell 
cameras and their other products.” 

Grafiex is correspondingly impressed with 
Fornear and his staff at the center. 

Says Gaylord C. Whitaker, Graflex chair- 
man and a key in the effort to get Graflex 
the contract to run Breckinridge; “These 
people are doing an extraordinary job. 
They’re determined to find an answer to 
what's probably the most serious problem in 
American education—the kid who doesn't 
make the grade in the regular school pro- 
grams. 

“It’s not an easy task, and we'll probably 
make mistakes, but I feel these people are 
doing one of the most important jobs in 
America today. And I think you can sense 
that our people here know this is impor- 
tant. You can sense that this is the reason 
for their dedication to this job.” 

Among area Grafiex people who have 
played important roles in the Breckinridge 
project are the following: Frank J. Kiernan, 
Director of Administration and Operation; 
Robert E. Kane, Assistant Director of Ad- 
ministration and Operation; Herbert W. Wat- 
kins, Personnel and Public Relations; Wil- 
liam C. Stockdale, Public Relations (Darcy 
Associates); Christopher L. Faegre, Planning 
and Evaluation; Donald D. McCowan, Fi- 
nance and Budgets; James S. Panosian, Pur- 
chasing; and Mike Harvey, Data Processing. 


Another constituent company, the 
Xerox Corp., is the prime contractor for 
the women’s Job Corps center in Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. Their record is equally 
impressive, as evidenced by the following 
information I have gathered on the op- 
eration of this facility: 

Jos Corps CENTER For WOMEN, 
Huntington, W.Va., September 27, 1966. 
The Honorable FRANK HORTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Horton: We at Xerox Corpora- 
tion, in conjunction with our subsidiary 
company Basic Systems, Inc., have entered 
into the Job Corps program through the 
Huntington, West Virginia, Women’s Job 
Corps Center with the idea of training young 
women between the ages of 16 through 21, 
who, for one reason or another, found their 
academic and vocational education to be in- 
adequate or impractical. These reasons more 
often than not have been related to their 
rearing in an environment influenced by the 
ravages of poverty. We have previously 
stated our intentions to devote significant 
financial and human resources to study the 
needs of education and to evolve new services 
that would help to meet some of these needs. 
It seemed to us that the Job Corps provided 
a here-and- now opportunity to further our 
goal in education and at the same time 
make a significant contribution to the eradi- 
cation of poverty in the United States. 

In the relatively short period since January 
of this year when we received our first en- 
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rollee, we have trained and sent off to their 
first jobs 26 graduates who have completed 
courses as nurse’s aides, keypunch operators, 
and yarious office skills. In addition, five 
girls have returned to their schooling. On 
September 30, we will graduate 14 more en- 
rollees into the above fields. In addition, we 
feel it is worth mentioning that we have 
recently processed approximately 100 new 
enrollees and we anticipate that over 95 per 
cent of these new enrollees have sufficient 
ability to be trained for productive employ- 
ment in vocational skills of varying complexi- 
ties. The innate skills are there to be trained 
provided we locate the key, which is a com- 
plex job due to the nature of their previous 
life experience. We are convinced that we 
can find the key in a residential educational 
program. ? 

It is becoming quite clear that skills train- 
ing is not the entire job. We have had to 
teach living skills such as getting to work on 
time day in and day out, personal hygiene, 
the importance of personal appearance, and 
getting along with co-workers. These living 
skills are very important in getting and hold- 
ing a job and we have emphasized them 
through parallel situations in our Center. 
Such home-like disciplines as getting to class 
on time, arising at 6:30 a.m., room inspec- 
tion, wearing appropriate dress in the com- 
munity, and a community responsiveness 
through student government seem to be in- 
valuable to the maturity that goes with hold- 
ing a job. 

The most gratifying part of this experience 
has been the eagerness of the students to 
learn a vocational skill and then go home and 
get a job. Almost without exception, these 
enrollees are possessed with the ambition to 
gain a respected place in the community 
through the attainment of a job skill. Their 
committment is beyond anything I would 
have imagined prior to my coming to Job 
Corps. It may be of some interest to you 
that my previous experience has been with 
Xerox as general manager of their Haloid 
Photo Department in Rochester. I came to 
this program a few short months ago from 
the industrial community with the usual re- 
sults-oriented attitude of anyone running a 
profit-oriented enterprise. We find our en- 
rollees also want results in the form of voca- 
tional training and they want them as 
rapidly as possible, 

For the future we hope to graduate at least 
10 per cent of our average enrollment every 
month. In our case, this means 30 trained 
graduates. We, at Huntington, recognize 
that it is through successive placement that 
we make our ultimate contribution, In 
order to accomplish this, we must know each 
individual and her capabilities. We must 
have a vocationally oriented program, as that 
is not only the Job Corps goal, but it is our 
student’s only real interest. The value of 
this program is becoming clearer every day in 
that our population is eager to work hard 
and accomplish the goal set out for the Job 
Corps program. We have tailored our train- 
ing to the individual. The individual does 
respond, has the capability to be trained and 
is graduating to productive work in society. 
Your support of this worthwhile national 
effort is deeply appreciated. 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. N. Maxxn, Center Director. 


While there are examples of poverty 
programs which have not accomplished 
as much as those I have cited in detail, 
the success of the CAP in Rochester, and 
of these two Job Corps installations 
should stand as evidence of what the pro- 
gram can accomplish when it is admin- 
istered properly. 

On the basis of the record established 
in Rochester, Breckinridge, Huntington, 
and elsewhere in the country, I feel that 
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the poverty: program generally has found 
a place for itself in our national policy. 

The fact that economic opportunity 
has been enhanced in many communities 
of the poor by the operation of anti- 
poverty programs convinces me that we 
cannot at this point hamper or stop the 
progress of these efforts. 

Thus, while it is not appropriate for 
budgetary reasons to add new dimen- 
sions to the poverty program at this 
time, we must evaluate the program as it 
now stands, and allow those aspects of 
the program which have proven success- 
ful to continue. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr: Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoorHEap] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this legislation to con- 
tinue the war on poverty and in opposi- 
tion to the substitute. 

I do so because I believe that some of 
the experience with the war on poverty 
in my congressional district in Pitts- 
burgh is relevant to the debate in Con- 
gress today. 

It has been charged that politics domi- 
nate the program in certain localities, 

Mr. Chairman, this need not be the 
case. It is not the case in the city of 
Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Chairman, the war on poverty can 
be administered effectively, nonpoliti- 
cally, and successfully. Mr. Chairman, 
we in Congress should not kill the entire 
program because in certain localities it 
may not been so administered. 

In Pittsburgh the overall guidance for 
the war on poverty is given by a non= 
profit corporation called the Mayor‘s 
Committee on Human Resources, Inc. 
Of the 22 members of the board of direc- 
tors there are only three Democratic 
elective officeholders, one of whom is a 
judge. One of the members is a Repub- 
lican member of the cabinet of Governor 
Scranton, There are three clergymen. 
There is an officer of T. Mellon & Sons, 
a vice president of the Pittsburgh Na- 
tional Bank, and a president of a major 
manufacturing corporation. There are 
two representatives of organized labor. 
Eight of the 22 members of the board are 
representatives of the poor themselves. 

This strange amalgam has worked just 

the way the Congress intended it to work 
when we enacted the Economic Oppor- 
tunity’ Act. 
. Our experience with the war on pov- 
erty in Pittsburgh has taught us three 
things: First, a new understanding of 
the poor themselves; second, a new un- 
derstanding of the remedies for poverty; 
and, third, a new understanding of the 
economies which would result from a 
successful war on poverty. 

First, there was a new understanding 
of the poor themselves. We began to 
realize that not only were at least 28,000 
Pittsburgh families poverty stricken, but 
that with each succeeding generation 
they are falling steadily behind the 
e of the majority, and that 
each succeeding generation is becoming 
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more bitterly alienated from the suc- 
cessful majority. As industry in Pitts- 
burgh has become more and more auto- 
mated with machines replacing the un- 
skilled laborer, this group has had no 
other future than a career as recipients 
of public welfare. Further, we became 
aware that these people, the children of 
poverty, would become the parents of 
poverty. 

The second thing we learned was that 
the remedies which were being proposed 
in the war on poverty were redically dif- 
ferent from almost any of the welfare 
programs which preceded it. We learned 
that the war on poverty does not seek to 
relieve the symptoms of poverty by some- 
thing in the nature of a dole which tends 
to weaken the individual’s own incentive 
to respond to the challenge of his en- 
vironment. We learned that the war on 
poverty seeks to end poverty not by 
handouts, but by compensatory educa- 
tion to make each individual better able 
to meet the challenge of his environment. 

The third thing which we learned was 
the economies which would result from 
a successful war against poverty. On 
the Mayor’s Committee for Human Re- 
sources, hard-headed businessmen and 
bankers have looked over the ledgers and 
found from the cold pragmatic facts that 
the war on poverty makes sense. 

After generations of welfare, we have 
found out that handing out a dole in- 
sures just one thing—that next year 
the dole gets bigger. 

With the war on poverty we have 
stepped back and taken a look at some 
of the welfare cases—mother on relief— 
whose mother was on relief—and back 
to the grandmother who was also on re- 
lief. 


To end this cycle of poverty may cost 
more in the short run, but over the longer 
period we believe that it will save us mil- 
lions and millions of dollars. 

For these reasons, in Pittsburgh, we 
find normally liberal politicians and 
normally conservative businessmen 
united on the same humanitarian and 
yet pragmatic road of action. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Mem- 
bers of Congress can march down this 
same imaginative road and adopt this 
legislation by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe I have a half minute reserved 
during the time limitation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida that all time has expired, it now 
being past 3 p.m. 

The question is on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The question was taken and the Chair- 
man announced that the “noes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GIBBONS 
and Mr. QUIE. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
115, noes 143. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
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marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, 
H.R. 15111, the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966, carries an author- 
ization for the appropriation of more 
than $1.75 billion for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, to continue and expand 
the war on poverty, one of the major 
administration programs in establishing 
the Great Society. 

The elimination of poverty from our 
Nation is not the issue today. No one 
challenges the need for effective action 
to end poverty in our land. 

The issue to be considered here and 
now is whether the projects administered 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
under the original Economic Opportunity 
Act are effective, whether they should 
be continued and expanded as proposed 
in the amendments to the act now be- 
fore the House, and whether the expend- 
iture of funds in the amount proposed 
to be authorized is justified at this time. 

A review of the facts as to the admin- 
istration of the antipoverty program, 
the cost in salaries, and the projects 
themselves has uncovered startling evi- 
dence of inefficiency, waste, extrava- 
gance, and bungling. 

As an example, “the Job Corps trained 
42 girls in the Hotel Huntington in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The first year’s bill for 
staff salaries, accommodations, and in- 
cidentals came to $1,646,601—an average 
of $39,205 per graduate.“ 

In a further report on this same proj- 
ect, it was disclosed: 

The antipoverty program is paying $225,000 
to rent the hotel for 18 months. The market 
value of the property has been estimated at 
$150,000 to $200,000.* 


Senator Strom THURMOND, of South 
Carolina, had this comment on the St. 
Petersburg training center: 

The girls get little training, but do get 
$30 spending money and $50 put in the bank 
each month, special bus transportation to the 
bank and downtown, and maid service. They 
are not even required to help serve their own 
food. 


At another Job Corps at Camp Atter- 
bury, in Indiana, the reported cost per 
enrollee is 822,000.“ 

A Job Corps at Camp Breckinridge, 
Ky., under a $9 million grant for a maxi- 
mum of 2,000 young people, produced, 
as of June 1966, 250 dropouts and 8 
“graduates.” In November of 1965 the 
enrollees of this project outnumbered the 
staff by only the narrow margin of 358 
to 350.‘ 

Salaries paid to Job Corps staff mem- 
bers follow the same pattern of exces- 
sive spending. Staff personnel number- 
ing 208 at Camp Gary, San Marcos, Tex., 
employed at salaries of over $9,000 re- 
ceived an average income of 57 percent 
above their previous salary. Twenty- 


1 Rockford, Ill., Register-Republic. 

2U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 23, 1965, 
p. 50. 

3 STROM THURMOND Reports to the People, 
May 23, 1966. 

* Ibid. 
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two of them more than doubled their 
previous salary. Just to list a few ex- 
amples of past and present salaries at 
Camp Gary: * 


Position Previous| Present 

Manager of 3 810, 000 
Math chairman 4,730 10, 080 
Citizenship — 4, 800 10, 080 
Chairman commercial skills 4, 650 10, 080 
Welding instructor-...-..-- 3,200 9, 780 
Teacher, commercial skills. 4, 500 9, 780 
FFF 4.300 9, 780 
Auto mechanic instructor 3,800 9, 780 
rafting instruetor 4, 764 9, 780 
ea ony Teacher 4. 700 9, 780 
Duty officer ay 4, 500 9, 493 
Physical education instructor- -~ .--- 4. 600 9. 480 


At flve urban Job Corps centers for 
men Fort Custer, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
Camp Breckinridge, Morganfield, Ky.; 
Camp Kilmer, Edison, N.J.; Fort Rod- 
man, New Bedford, Mass.; and Camp At- 
terbury, Edinburg, Ind.—over one-third 
of the employees, 38 percent, making 
over $6,000, received over a 20-percent 
increase above their previous salaries. 

The list of these employees follows:“ 


In- Pre- | Present 
Position crease | vious | salary 
sal 
CUSTER JOB CORPS CENTER 
Percent 
Chief group life supervisor... 98 | $4,800 | $9,515 
T 59 6, 000 9,514 
— SS 96 | 4,848] 9 514 
Vocational teacbher 55 | 5760| 8,900 
Orientation counselor.. 55 | 5,200 8, 050 
Vocational instructor. 82 | 4,368 7,950 
Staff ae — Sa 50 | 4,980} 7,500 
Counselor 50 5. 000 7,500 
Vocational instructor 82 3,860 7.010 
Public information reporter 50 4,680 7, 000 
Captain, F. & 8. 50 4.800 6,783 
Group tite supervisor. ._.....- 59 | 3,952 6, 300 
„„ 51 4.160 6, 300 


BRECKINRIDGE JOB CORPS 
CENTER 


Acting director, vocational 
trai 


a 
= 
Y 


. 657. 800 12,900 

Su isor of general educa- 2, 
ä 50 6,396 9, 600 
N e 98 | 4,392 8,700 
3 2112. 700 8. 400 
Vocational instructor. 59 | 5,100 8, 100 
Orientation instructor.. 63 | 4,800 7, 800 
Vocational instructor 64 4,560 7, 500 
General education instructor. 84 | 3,420 6,300 

ATTERBURY JOB CORPS 

90| 6,420) 12,192 
140 | 5, 004 12,000 
127 | 5,196 | 11,820 
400 1,800 9, 000 
73| 519% | 9. 000 
77 4, 800 8, 496 
50 1,500 7, 560 
50 5,040 7, 560 
71 4.416 7.560 
65 4.140 6.840 
53| 444 6,840 
229 | 2,076 6,840 
a aya 100 | 3,420 6, 840 
. 52 4,356 6. 600 
102 3,120 6,300 
pe Ea 100 | 3,120] 6,228 
. 147 | 2,520 6,228 
3 132 2,688 228 
. 71 | 3,636 9 25 
7 48 1, 095 6, 000 
2. 000 6, 000 
1, 6, 000 
2, 6, 000 


$ 


ë Republican Members Poverty Subcom- 
mittee, Republican Poverty memo No. 20, 
Apr. 28, 1966. 

Republican Members Poverty Subcom- 
mittee, Republican Poverty memo No. 31, 
June 16, 1966. 
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persons, displacement of the elderly by 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees, 
and disregard of eligibility standards. 

As included in the House report on the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966, minority views, the following are a 
few examples: 

In November 1965, the Boston (Mass.) 
Traveler discovered and exposed thefts, em- 
ployment of ineligibles and other irregu- 
larities in Boston's Neighborhood Youth 
Corps projects. The thefts perpetrated by 
falsified payrolls and forged checks were in 
the summer work program for Boston’s 
youths. According to the Boston Traveler, 
November 30, 1965, additional payroll thefts 
of $2,000 were uncovered along with fresh 
evidence that city hall henchmen were pick- 
ing off plum jobs in the program. 

The March 3, 1966 edition of the Boston 
(Mass.) Record American reported the FBI, 
OEO, and the U.S. Labor Department were 
investigating new evidence of financial ir- 
regularities involving youths employed in 
ABCD’s summer programs. It was reported 
an ABCD official admitted the agency had 
been unable to locate some 200 youths listed 
as employees and for whom W-2 income tax 
forms had been issued. Some youths had 
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1 
1 
Do. 001 
Do 173 001 complained they received W-2 forms showing 
Do.. 11 3 more income than they actually received. 
557 Spite 85 001 By letter dated May 16, 1966, J. Edgar 
1, Do 100 001 Hoover,- Director, Federal Bureau of In- 
3, Do 65 001 vestigation, advised Congressman CHARLES E. 
Do A — Goo RTL the FBI had completed an investiga- 
BS 58 001 tion of allegations of payroll irregularities in 
3, 17, 201 50 6⁵ 001 connection with ABCD’s program and that 
——— 8 1 817 prosecutive action with regard to six poten- 
gear ais gee | tial sub , five employees mi 
Contract administrator, High administrative costs have not of the ects is Rint 285 S e e 
Sener er ere 9, 14, 186 program, is pr y erc 
Administrator vocational held down crime and violence stemming tion by the U.S. attorney, Boston, Mass. 
Ser viees .----------------- 13.000 from Job Corps enrollees. There have 


In four Rhode Island communities, the 
following irregularities were disclosed in 
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other in which Job Corps enrollees have 
been involved in the commission of a 
crime, and where youths with previous 
criminal records have been accepted for 
training—and apparently the Job Corps 
still has no procedure for screening ap- 
plicants with felony records so that they 
can conform to parole and probation re- 
quirements. 

Other projects administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity expand 
the record of extravagant costs. 

As an example, Operation Headstart is 
estimated to cost $170 per child. In 
North Carolina, a previous program con- 
ducted by professional and trained pub- 
lic school teachers cost $30 per child, 
$140 per child less than the Headstart 
program.“ 

When North Carolina applied for Fed- 
eral funds to expand its program, the ap- 
plication was rejected, it has been re- 
ported, because the plan was based on 
State administration of the funds and 
program.“ 

The Headstart program designates a 
5-to-1 staff ratio with classes limited to 
20 children under 1 professional teacher 
assisted by 2 other adults.’ 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps 
abounds in newspaper reports of 
examples of dishonesty, kickbacks, politi- 
cal patronage, enrollment of fictitious 


7U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 23, 1965, 
p. 51. 

ê Ibid. 

P. T. A. Magazine, March 1966 (reprint in 
the Reader’s Digest, Mar. 1966, p. 4). 


the fall of 1965: 

Providence, R.I., newspapers reported 
the following: 

In the Jamestown project the average in- 
come of the families of enrollees was $6,000 
to $7,000 and seven enrollees were paid to 
give sailing lessons. 

In the Johnston program 10 of the youths 
were college students and the parents of 73 
owned at least 58 homes and 113 motor 
vehicles, 

In the Cranston program, 3 parents were 
making over $9,500 a year and 10 parents were 
in the $5,300-$6,300 range. Some of the city 
councilmen were allowed from 5 to 10 re- 
ferrals each. 

In the Newport-Middletown program, eight 
were students in college and the director of 
the program, at $8,000 a year, was the mayor 
of the city. 


In December 1965, investigators of the 
Subcommittee on the War on Poverty re- 
ported four elderly charwomen had been 
displaced by Neighborhood Youth Corps 
youths at the Cambria County War 
Memorial, Johnstown, Pa., during the 
period June to November 1965. One of 
the elderly ladies was the sole support of 
her family which included a 21-year-old 
retarded child. 

I could go on and on in citing examples 
of gross mismanagement and fiscal ir- 
responsibility in these programs admin- 
istered by the OEO which, according to 
the “OEO Status of Programs as of June 
30, 1966,” page 77, range from a grant 


1° House Rept. No. 1568, 89th Cong., 2d sess. 


p. 123. 
4 Ibid, p. 125. 
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of $3,677 for “Mexican dance instruc- 
tion” to $7,534 for “mountain hiking 
trips.” 

One more example of administrative 
costs—a comparison of the U.S. Office of 
Education, a part of HEW, with the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The budget for the Office of Education 
in fiscal 1967 is $3.478 billion as com- 
pared to $1.724 for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, yet the Office of Ed- 
ucation will need only 2,861 permanent 
employees compared with OEO's 6,484 
permanent employees.“ 

The following is a comparison in high- 
paying jobs in these two agencies which 
reveals that five individuals in OEO are 
paid more than the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, who receives 826,000. 

In the grades GS-15 through GS-18, 
in which pay ranges from $17,055 to 
$25,382, this is the comparison: 


Grade Salaries OEO | OE 
$17,055 to $22,365. 249 125 
$19,619 to 825,043. 25 33 
~---| $22,217 to $25,325.. 17 10 
1 13 3 
Above 825,382 6 1 


310 


In spite of the mismanagement and 
waste existing in OEO programs, as doc- 
umented in so many instances, we are 
being asked to extend the existing pro- 
grams and create new ones under OEO 
administration. 

Programs already created within the 
OEO include home food production; 
family counseling; remedial reading; 
rural family loans administered by the 
Farmers Home Administration, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; legal services pro- 
gram; VISTA; Domestic Peace Corps; 
Job Corps; Headstart; foster grandpar- 
ents, a program staffed by a ratio of 38 
foster grandparents for 50 children; 
small business loans administered by 
the Small Business Administration out 
of the SBA revolving loan fund, and pro- 
viding loans up to $15,000 for persons 
who want to go into business or to expand 
an existing business and who are unable 
to meet the credit requirements of other 
loan programs; adult basic education 
program; work experience program; pro- 
grams for migrant and seasonal farm 
workers; the Neighborhood Youth Corps; 
and Upward Bound, a precollege pro- 
gram for high school students carried 
out under grants to colleges and uniyer- 
sities. 

Under the proposed legislation, the 
OEO would receive authorization to “ex- 
periment with new and vitally needed 
services to meet pressing community 
problems, including narcotics addiction, 
dire family financial emergencies, inade- 
quate legal services, and establish a dem- 
onstration Job Corps center to experi- 
ment with integrating day enrollees into 
a residential center.“ 

In view of the record already estab- 
lished by OEO in the programs admin- 
istered. by that agency, can we seriously 
consider extending its activities into the 


1 Ibid, p. 143. 
13 Ibid, p. 143. 
1 Ibid, p. 26. 
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field of narcotic addiction, and to au- 
thorize the expenditure of $8 million 
for launching a program of small loans 
to persons from low-income families? 

The programs already under the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity branch out 
into widely divergent fields, and extend 
the Federal encroachment into many 
new areas of our social and economic 
life. These programs are also establish- 
ing a system of dual control in which two 
agencies are now involved in an area 
which a department of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was previously established to 
administer. State administration in 
certain areas again is being weakened 
through a further expansion of Federal 
administration. 

Before any further authorizations 
should be approved for the operation of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, there 
should be a thorough review of programs 
in operation, a screening of administra- 
tive procedures, and a meaningful as- 
surance provided within the bill under 
consideration that the waste and extrav- 
agant spending within the OEO pro- 
grams will be eliminated. 

To act upon this legislation without 
such assurances would simply commit 
tax moneys to sponsor further adminis- 
trative mismanagement and fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the third consecutive year in which the 
House has become embroiled in debate 
over the war on poverty. In 1964, after 
extensive work, we authorized a massive 
program to bring our national resources 
directly to bear on the special problems 
of the undereducated, underskilled, un- 
deremployed Americans who do not, can- 
not, share our general prosperity. Last 
year, before extending the program, we 
discussed the doubts and questions which 
had arisen in the short time since its in- 
ception. Now we are reviewing it again. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely hope that 
poverty debates will not become an an- 
nual tradition in this House. I hope that 
this year we can make the changes and 
impose the disciplines this effort clearly 
needs, so that our future work may focus 
on how to advance a strong, flourishing 
program, rather than on whether to dis- 
mantle its structure and start again. 

I hope that we can and will resolve this 
year the many recurrent criticisms which 
this program has provoked. Continued 
controversies over the merits and mo- 
tives of specific projects have already 
cast dark ‘shadows over the whole en- 
deavor. Congress has been distracted 
from the substance of some programs by 
the sensationalism of charges raised. 
The Office of Economie Opportunity it- 
self has been distracted from its real job 
of service to the poor by the need to 
service Congress, with serious conse- 
quences for the agency's momentum 
and morale. Above all, many of the 
people we seek to help have become dis- 
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illusioned as the program’s purpose has 
been undermined, its potential unreal- 
ized, and its promise unfulfilled. 

We can no longer afford to cheat the 
poor. Nor can we afford to cheat the 
American taxpayers, or the countless 
hard-working local and State officials 
who would like to use this program as 
a vital tool of human renewal. 

On July 21 of last year, when we un- 
dertook our first review of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, I said in part: 

We should judge this and all legislation 
not in terms of slogans or partisan claims 
and counterclaims, but in terms of its real 
impact upon the people whom it is designed 
to help. We should ask whether this is the 
best way to do the job... One year is hardly 
long enough in which to learn whether this 
program works or does not work. But a year 
is long enough in which to see some progress 
and some problems. 


At that time I reviewed the very real 
and heartening advances made by some 
OEO programs, most notably Headstart, 
Catch-up, and VISTA. I also reviewed 
the difficulties which had plagued the 
Job Corps and community action pro- 
grams—the overemphasis on publicity 
and quick results, the lack of nationwide 
uniformity or clear, consistent standards, 
and the swelling of administrative over- 
head. I concluded that reforms would be 
essential, if the program was to survive. 

The poverty program has now com- 
pleted its second year. We now have 
twice as much evidence, twice as much 
experience on which to base our judg- 
ments. As a supporter of the program’s 
principles, and as one who has voted for 
its creation and continuance, I have 
hoped that all grounds for criticism could 
be removed as the agency matured be- 
yond the inevitable growing pains suf- 
fered by every new administrative body. 
But I cannot ignore the facts. And the 
accumulated facts have shown me that, 
no balance, basic reforms are now essen- 


The committee bill before us does meet 
some of the valid criticisms which have 
been leveled against OEO operations. 
Yet it does not reach the most impor- 
tant issues, which is whether the most 
promising antipoverty programs are 
best served by maintaining OEO's juris- 
diction over them. My answer to this 
question now is, “No.” 

The circumstances leading me to this 
conclusion can be capsuled in a review 
of just one case, that of the 1966 summer 
Catch-up program for Washington 
County, Md. 

The Washington County Board of 
Education, working through the Wash- 
ington County Community Action Coun- 
cil—CAC—has conducted both a Head- 
start program for preschool children and 
a Catch-up program for grade-school 
children in the summer of 1965. Both 
brought great benefit to many county 
families. Early this year, the CAC was 
informed that about $205,000 beyond the 
funds available for Headstart would be 
allocated to the county, and in accord- 
ance with that guideline, an application 
for Catch-up funds was submitted on 
April 18. 

On June 11, almost 2 months after 
submission of the application and 2 
weeks before the program was scheduled 
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to begin, the executive director of the 
CAC advised my office that, after a long 
silence, he had just received word infor- 
mally from OEO that his Catch-up ap- 
plication could not be funded at that 
time, presumably because the funds sup- 
posedly available had been diverted to 
other programs. 

On June 14, I wrote to Sargent Shriver, 
urging immediate funding of the project 
and asking a number of questions about 
OEO’s funding procedures, the apparent 
lack of realistic planning, and the ab- 
sence of priorities for assistance. 

On June 23, I was advised that OEO 
had approved a grant to the CAC of 
$164,625, approximately two-thirds of 
the original requests and two-thirds of 
the guidelines sent out earlier this year 
by OEO. Because the grant had been 
reduced, the Catch-up program had to 
be curtailed, and was operated this sum- 
mer for a shorter period than originally 
planned. 

On July 5, at least 3 weeks after my 
original letter, I received a note from 
Sargent Shriver, thanking me for my 
inquiry and advising me that he was 
referring my questions of Mr. Sidney 
Woolner, acting director of the Mid- 
Atlantic regional office, for a “complete 
report.” 

On July 15, not having heard from Mr. 
Woolner, I wrote again to Mr. Shriver 
requesting a reply to the questions I had 
asked a month before. 

On July 21, I received from Mr. Fred A. 
Forbes, public affairs officer in the mid- 
Atlantic regional office, a letter intended 
to be the “complete report” I have been 
promised. This letter advised me that 
the Washington County program and 
others in the State had finally been 
funded; offered a short, confusing reply 
to one of my questions; and expressed 
the hope that Congress would grant addi- 
tional funds to meet an “unanticipated 
demand for educational programs.” 

On July 25, I wrote back to Mr. Forbes, 
reminding him that he had not replied 
to three of the four groups of questions 
I had asked, and had responded to only 
one of my six recommendations, the one 
urging approval of the Washington 
County funds. 

On August 2, 7 weeks and two letters 
after my initial inquiry, I received a sec- 
ond letter from Mr. Forbes which did 
include short replies to each of the ques- 
tions and suggestions I had sent to Mr. 
Shriver. 

The postscript to this story came in 
mid-August, when the truncated—but 
successful—Washington County Catch- 
up program ended, and local officials 
failed to receive the check from OEO 
with which to pay their staff. About 
250 Washington County individuals, 
nearly half of whom are in low-income 
brackets, were forced to wait at least 2 
weeks after conclusion of the program 
before the funds were actually received. 
Despite several conferences between 
county CAC officials and the regional 
OEO staff, and phone discussions be- 
tween my office and the regional office of 
OEO, no full explanation of the delay 
could be obtained. 

Mr. Chairman, this summary, and the 
correspondence I shall include in the 
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Recorp following my remarks, illustrate 
the problems which continue to erode 
the effectiveness of OEO. After my own 
difficulty in obtaining information, I can 
fully understand and sympathize with 
the frustrations felt by local officials who 
seek straight answers to basic policy 
questions, often under the pressure of 
budget or application deadlines, and are 
unable to learn he facts. After review- 
ing the problems met by this particular 
county in winning funding and the 
actual funds, I can better understand 
why some local officials have simply given 
up and decided to seek other avenues of 
support for worthwhile programs. 

Nor did I find the answers to my ques- 
tions, when received, too reassuring. As 
the full correspondence shows, Mr. 
Forbes’ comments give no clear impres- 
sion that the agency’s confusion, vague- 
ness, and inefficiency have been resolved. 
The problems which Washington County 
encountered this year—problems of un- 
anticipated extra costs for certain pro- 
grams, lack of deadlines, lack of adher- 
ence to funding guidelines, absence of 
sensible and far-sighted planning—are 
precisely the same problems which many 
in the House criticized a year ago. Yet, 
after another full year’s experience and 
many chances for reform, all that is 
offered is a request for more money, and 
bland pledges to improve. 

This, I submit, is not enough. 

In 1964, when the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act was passed, many of us viewed 
this act, and the new agency it created, 
as a vehicle for progressive experiment 
and for new forms of concentrated as- 
sistance to those most in need. The ex- 
istence and energies of OEO; we thought, 
would not only produce direct results, but 
would also stimulate older agencies to- 
ward more imaginative and incisive at- 
tacks on the problems of undereduca- 
tion and unemployment. 

Our prediction has been half fulfilled. 
The programs initiated by OEO—espe- 
cially Headstart, the Job Corps, and 
adult education—have indeed served as 
catalysts for rejuvenation. o? other agen- 
cies, including the Office of Education, 
the Department of Labor, and even the 
Department of Defense. But the Office 
of Economic Opportunity itself, instead 
of becoming the source of stimulation 
and vitality, has actually come to retard 
the progress of its most promising works. 
Such tangles ana delays as those encoun- 
tered by Washington County have dis- 
appointed potential beneficiaries, and 
have frustrated the best efforts of local 
community action agencies. Coordina- 
tion with other Federal agencies, too, has 
been discouraged by the administrative 
confusion at OEO. 

For example, in June, when OEO be- 
latedly discovered that catch-up pro- 
grams could not be fully funded, appli- 
cants were advised to seek alternate 
funds through title I of the Elementary 
Secondary Education Act—but applica- 
tions for such funds for summer pro- 
grams had to be submitted to the States 
by May 2. Obviously, it is impossible to 
orchestrate many sources of assistance 
when one source does not know, or will 
not give, the score. 
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Mr. Chairman, this summer we have 
been given tragic evidence of the urgent 
need to direct the energies of all our citi- 
zens into constructive efforts, by assist- 
ing those who cannot now compete for 
education, for training, and for jobs 
which offer opportunity. We cannot af- 
ford to waste more time, more money, 
more good will. Accordingly, I shall sup- 
port amendments to the committee bill 
which would transfer most programs now 
administered by OEO to the appropriate 
Cabinet departments, where they can be 
administered with relative efficiency and 
more fully coordinated with other closely 
related Federal programs. I am con- 
vinced that the alternative to this reform 
is continuing chaos, wasted time, wasted 
funds, and lost opportunity. 

The material referred to follows: 

JUNE 14, 1966. 
Hon. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economie Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SHRIVER: I was very surprised to 
learn that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity has delayed, and therefore in effect 
denied, the application of the Washington 
County, Maryland, Community Action Coun- 
cil for approximately $206,000 for this sum- 
mer’s Washington County Catch-up Program. 

This application was submitted on April 18 
in accordance with funding guidelines set by 
your agency earlier this year. Despite its 
adherence to all regulations, the Council has 
just been advised that, due to unexpected 
increases in other Community Action Pro- 
gram expenditures, the funds originally 
allocated for Operation Catch-up are no 
longer available. 

My immediate concern, of course, is that 
you exert every effort to provide substantial 
funding for this valuable program at once. 
This summer’s Operation Catch-up in Wash- 
ington County has already been undermined 
by O.E.O.’s delay, confusion and uncertainty. 
Further delay could deny the grade-school 
children of Washington County any oppor- 
tunity for the extended education which 
proved so constructive last year, 

This regrettable situation, in my judgment, 
raises serious questions about O.E.O.’s timing, 
emphasis and planning in regard to summer 
programs generally. I would appreciate your 
prompt response to the following questions: 

1. I understand that no deadlines for 
submission of Operation Catch-up applica- 
tions were established, and that local 
agencies were not advised when OE. O. would 
start approving these applications which had 
been received. Why was no effort made to 
gather and review all timely applications for 
Catch-up funds, before any applications 
were approved? 

2. I further understand that local agen- 
cles were given funding “guidelines” for 
summer programs based on estimates of the 
distribution of poverty throughout the na- 
tion, but that O.E.O, permitted applications 
for Federal funding up to 150% of these 
“guidelines,” on the assumption that some 
localities would not apply for assistance. 
Why were any summer grants in excess of 
the guidelines approved before all applica- 
tions had been receiyed and reviewed? 

3. I have been advised that the present 
shortage of Catch-up funds is due at least 
in part to the need to divert these funds to 
the continued financing of certain year- 
round Community Action programs. 

(a) Why was no administrative division 
of funds among all types of CAP. projects 
made and adhered to? 

(b) Why did O.E.O. fall to anticipate real- 
istically the demand for continuing support 
of year-round programs? 
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(c) To what extent have year-round pro- 
grams been cut back in accordance with the 
apparent scarcity of funds? 

4. O.E.O.’s handling of the Washington 
County case and others strongly suggests 
that summer programs generally have been 
dealt with in a “crisis atmosphere,” despite 
OÆ.Os extensive publicizing of their im- 
portance and previous achievements. Your 
agency’s tardiness in reaching funding deci- 
sions has denied local school boards and 
agencies adequate time either to organize 
approved programs, or to adjust plans to 
meet un reverses. 

(a) Despite the lessons of 1965, when many 
p suffered because they had been 
developed hastily, why did O.E.O. wait until 
the middle of May this year before begin- 
ning to approve applications for summer 
programs? 

(b) Why were no early deadlines for these 
applications set? 

(c) Why have Catch-up programs, which 
have been encouraged, been given such low 
priority in funding? 

In my judgment, Washington County’s 
unfortunate experience strongly suggests 
that the following steps should be taken by 
O. E. O.: 

1. Adequate funds for this and other pend- 
ing programs should be made available at 
once. 

2. The role and relative importance of 
summer programs for grade-school children 
should be clarified, so that local school 
boards and families might know what atten- 
tion and assistance to expect from O.E.O. in 
the future. 

8. A separate allocation for Catch-up pro- 
grams should be established within the gen- 
eral CAP appropriation granted by Congress 
each year, and this allotment should not be 
diverted to other uses unless all reasonable 
and timely Catch-up applications have first 
been approved and funded. 

4. If “guidelines” for Catch-up funding are 
circulated, no funds in excess of these guide- 
lines should be approved until all timely ap- 
plications have been funded 100%. If addi- 
tional funds do become available, supple- 
mentary grants can later be made. 

5. Every effort should be made to establish 
and observe realistic planning and budget- 
ing procedures, including sensible projects of 
anticipated demand for funds, so that un- 


expected year-end “shortages” can be 
avoided. 
6. Allocations for summer programs, and 


solicitations of local applications for summer 
assistance, should be begun earlier in the 
fiscal year. 

I would appreciate your response to my 
comments, and a full report on the steps you 
are taking to insure that the grade-school 
children of Washington County and other 
areas may enjoy the supplemental educa- 
tional opportunities which they have antici- 
pated this summer. 

Very sincerely, 
CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, Jr. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C., July 5, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JT., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MaTHIAS: Thank you 
for your letter of June 14 concerning the 
Washington County Operation Catch-Up 
proposal. 

As you know, a grant of $164,625 was an- 
nounced on June 23 for Washington County. 

Because of the many specific points raised 
in your letter concerning our handling of 
the proposal and our funding policies, I have 
asked Sid Woolner, our acting Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Director, to give you a complete 
report on your comments. 
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We appreciate your bringing this matter 

to our attention. With every best wish. 
Sincerely, 
SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director. 

JuLy 15, 1966. 
Hon. R. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SHRIVER: This is in regard to my 
letter of June 14, asking several questions 
about the administration of “Catch-up” pro- 
grams, and your interim reply advising me 
that my inquiry had been referred to Mr. 
Woolner in the Regional Office. 

It now appears that H.R. 15111 will be 
before the House next week. It would be 
extremely helpful to me, in my evaluation of 
this bill, to have before me specific replies 
to my questions of June 14, and I would ap- 
preciate your cooperating in this in- 
formation available to me before next 
Wednesday. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES McC, Marutas, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OP- 
PORTUNITY, MID-ATLANTIC RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE, 

Washington, D.C., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Matutias: Sargent Shriver has 
asked Sid Woolner, our Acting Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Director, to give you a complete re- 
port on your recent letter regarding the 
Washington County Catch-Up program and 
other matters pertaining to educational pro- 
grams in the State. 

As you are no doubt aware, on June 23 we 
announced five grants to the state of Mary- 
land. A grant of $164,625 to Washington 
County for a summer Catch-Up program for 
1,000 children, $35,669 to Wicomico County, 
for 200 children of school age for a three- 
month remedial and enrichment program, 
$76 555 to Dorchester County for 300 students 
for two summer education programs, $101,750 
to St. Mary’s, Charles and Calvert Counties 
for 700 children for a two-month summer en- 
richment and remedial program, and $12,012 
to Kent County for 75 children for a six-week 
summer enrichment program. 

No deadline was set for Operation Catch- 
Up applications because the complete state 
picture had to be fully considered in light of 
funds available. Only in this manner could 
we try to solve these funding problems on an 
equitable basis, 

There was certainly an unanticipated de- 
mand for educational programs not only in 
Maryland but throughout the country, and 
it is our hope that you and other members 
of the Congress will be willing to grant us 
additional funds so that these needs may be 
met and that we may be able to realistically 
provide for the needs of each community and 
provide for these needs with equitable time 
schedules. 

Your continued interest in our programs 
that benefit your people is most appreciated. 
With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
FRED A. FORBES, 
Public Affairs Officer. 


JULY 25, 1966. 

Mr. FRED A. FORBES, 

Public Affairs Officer, Mid-Atlantic Re- 
gional Office, Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Forsges: Mr. Emerson has told me 
of his conversation with you today, and of 
your willingness to help provide complete 
responses to my June 14 letter to Mr. 
Shriver. 
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My inquiries did begin after O.E.O. had 
advised Washington County officials in mid- 
June that funding of the County’s Catch-up 
program would be indefinitely delayed. Of 
course this particular program, and others in 
the State, have since been funded at levels 
averaging two-thirds of the initial requests. 
But this fact does not lessen my interest in 
learning more about the general administra- 
tive procedures through which local officials 
have been subjected to so much delay, con- 
fusion and uncertainty. 

My letter of June 14 included four cate- 
gories of questions and six recommendations 
for future action. Although my most im- 
Mediate acquaintance with the program is in 
Maryland, I am concerned about its opera- 
tions and effectiveness nationwide. Thus my 
questions and suggestions were stated in gen- 
eral terms, and my letter was addressed to 
Mr. Shriver as the official ultimately re- 
sponsible for the nationwide administration 
of O.E.O. 

Rather than restating the questions in my 
June 14 letter, I am enclosing a copy of it. 
In reviewing it and your reply of July 20, 
I am disappointed to find that your com- 
ments are not at all responsive to my second, 
third, and fourth questions, dealing respec- 
tively with guidelines for distribution of 
funds among the States; diversion of Title 
II funds from Catch-up to year-round Com- 
munity Action programs; and pre-planning 
for summer programs generally. In fact, by 

ing that “there was certainly an unan- 
ticipated demand for educational programs,” 
you have reemphasized the apparent lack of 
foresight which initially prompted my in- 
quiries. 

In answer to my first question, about the 
absence of guidelines for submission of 
Catch-up applications, you have replied that 
“no deadline was set for Operation Catch-up 
applications because the complete state pic- 
ture had to be fully considered in light of 
funds available.” I hope you will tell me 
how it might be possible to determine, much 
less evaluate, the “complete state picture” 
before all applications for funds have been 
received, and why deadlines would not help 
to bring this picture into timely focus. 

Concerning the six recommendations which 
I offered, you have responded to only one, 
the one concerned with making more money 
available. I would deeply appreciate your 
comments, or those of Mr. Woolner or Mr. 
Shriver, on the five additional suggestions, 
so that I might have more assurance that 
administrative reforms will be made, and 
that funds authorized in the future will be 
allocated prudently, equitably, and far more 
systematically. 

I appreciate your cooperation, and will 
await your response. 

Sincerely, 
McC, Marutias, Jr. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OP- 
PORTUNITY, MID-ATLANTIC RE- 
GIONAL OFFICE, 

Washington, D.C., August 2, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES MCC. MATHIAS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Marhras: This is in further an- 
swer to your letter of July 25 regarding cor- 
respondence of June 14. There apparently 
has been some misunderstanding on the part 
of the community action agencies regarding 
OEO policies, and I will attempt to answer 
those questions which you feel are still open. 

Question two relates to funding guidelines. 
The guidelines which were issued to all ap- 
plicants were not intended to represent al- 
locations; they were guides to indicate the 
amount of funds that could be made available 
to grantees. All CAP’s were advised that ap- 
plications for funding during fiscal 1966 
would have to be received by April 30 in order 
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to be considered. No commitment was made 
to fund all programs received by that date. 

In answer to question three, the limitation 
of funds at the end of the fiscal year was oc- 
casioned by the very sizable demand 
throughout the country plus cost increases 
for summer Head Start that exceeded our ex- 
pectations. These increases were largely in 
the area of medical and dental care. We 
have as a matter of policy placed the con- 
tinued financing of established programs at 
the top of our priorities. This judgment is 
based on a decision that it is more important 
to conduct activities already established than 
to support new programs and/or intermittent 
programs. Our national office is now re- 
viewing total demands for Title II funds in 
order to determine whether or not it will be 
necessary to cut back any programs now 
funded. 

Your fourth question deals with the tim- 
ing of grant announcements. In making 
grant approvals, largely in the order of re- 
ceipts, we have attempted to follow generally 
a first come, first serve procedure. There ac- 
tually is an alternate source of funding the 
summer CAG programs, mainly by the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. In 
view of this, we felt that there was justifica- 
tion in funding certain programs for which 
no alternate source was available. It is our 
hope that with more experience in the han- 
dling of grant applications we can set ear- 
lier deadlines and avoid last minute ap- 
provals which are just as undesirable for 
OEO as they are for the grantee. For in- 
stance, we are considering a December dead- 
line for summer programs in order to avoid 
the circumstances about which we are all 
concerned. 

We are certainly in general agreement 
with your six recommendations with these 
modifications: 

1. The question of adequate funds for 
community action programs is one which is 
now awaiting action by the Congress. 
Whether or not 1967 funds will be adequate 
will depend on our final appropriation. 

2. As indicated in the foregoing, there is 
an alternate Federal source of funds for 
summer programs and we are encouraging 
local school boards to review this issue care- 
fully. As a result of such reviews, several 
boards decided last spring to use money from 
the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act rather than OEO funds. 

3. Allocations for separate types of pro- 
grams are burdensome and lead to consid- 
erable confusion on the part of the local 
communities. We believe that earlier dead- 
lines will meet this issue in better fashion 
than the development of allocations by 
types of programs. 

4. Our Central Office is now reviewing a 
proposal that would restrict all CAP agencies 
operating below guideline to hold their 
guideline figure until there is further clari- 
fication of our funding situation. 

5. We are now approaching the end of our 
second year and projections based on our 
past experience are now considerably more 
realistic so that we can expect to project our 
demands in a more realistic fashion. 

Sincerely, 
FRED A. FORBES, 
Public Affairs Officer. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 1, line 5: 

“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 2. For purposes of out the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 (other 
than part C of title I thereof) there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the sum of— 

“(1) $696,000,000 for carrying out title I, 

“(2) $832,000,000 for carrying out title II. 

“(3) $57,000,000 for carrying out title III. 
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“(4) $119,000,000 for carrying out title V, 
“(5) $15,000,000 for carrying out title VI, 
“(6) $31,000,000 for carrying out title 
VIII.“ 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: Be- 
ginning with line 10 on page 1, strike out 
everything down through line 5 on page 2 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(1) $395,000,000 for carrying out title I, 
“(2) $744,000,000 for carrying out title II, 
“(3) $55,000,000 for carrying out title IIT, 
“(4) $12,000,000 for carrying out title IV, 
(5) $200,000,000 for carrying out title V. 
“(6) $10,000,000 for carrying out title VI, 
“(7) $25,000,000 for carrying out title 
VIII.“ 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, un- 
fortunately, in the way the bill as it 
comes before the Committee is cast, we 
start right out with six major authoriza- 
tions for each title. This requires us to 
do things backward. Assuming there 
might be changes in certain of these 
titles, the details of the titles, it could 
well have ramifications with reference to 
the amount of the authorization. Since 
we are faced with this necessity, I am 
offering my amendment now as a sub- 
stitute for section 2. 

The figure that is in the bill is $696 
million for title I, the Job Corps and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. My amend- 
ment would provide $395 million. 

The committee bill would provide $832 
million total for all the earmarked pro- 
grams and the unearmarked community 
action. My bill would provide $744 mil- 
lion for completely unearmarked pro- 
grams and, in addition to those, Head- 
start would be funded at about $640 
million. 

The committee bill provides $57 mil- 
lion for title III. My amendment pro- 
vides $55 million. 

Title IV. There is $12 million in my 
bill. This is the small business section, 
and there is no money in the committee 
bill for this section. It is our feeling that 
specific money should be authorized, and 
this is accomplished in the opportunity 
crusade. 

Title V. The work experience pro- 
gram. When the time comes we will 
offer an amendment to the committee 
bill. The work experience program is 
now delegated to the Department of HEW 
and administered through our States and 
our welfare people. We feel they are do- 
ing a reasonably effective job. They do 
thereby coordinate a variety of programs. 

The purpose of title V is to get the peo- 
ple off of welfare and to work, to be 
breadwinners. 

The committee bill would suddenly 
and wrenchingly, I might say, transfer 
title V from Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare over to the Labor Department. Our 
bill would retain the program in HEW 
and in addition would increase money 
in title V to $200 million from $119 mil- 
lion. 

In titles VI and VII, there is relatively 
little difference. The authorization 
changes that I am offering here en bloc 
would total $1.4 billion, a little bit over 
that, as compared to $1.75 billion in the 
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committee bill. The authorizations I 
offer would, in other words, cut a little 
more than $300 million from the present 
committee bill, and would reallocate the 
money into different sections and differ- 
ent titles with a different emphasis as I 
have indicated. 

I urge the support of my colleagues for 
these amendments. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, I have a question on that 
portion of the amendment with reference 
to title I, the Job Corps. As I under- 
stand it, the majority is going to offer an 
amendment which would limit enroll- 
ment to 35,000 by June 30 of next year. 
What would the effect of the gentleman’s 
amendment be with respect to any en- 
rollment limitation? 

Mr. GOODELL. As a part of my 
amendment to the Job Corps section, 
that will come later, I would limit ex- 
penditures for the Job Corps enrollees to 
$5,000 apiece per year. This particular 
amendment would have no direct impact 
on any limitation that occurs either in 
the bill or subsequently by amendment. 

The provisions of the bill limit the Job 
Corps to 45,000 enrollees. If a subse- 
quent amendment is offered to reduce 
that, presumably the reduced amount I 
am offering for the Job Corps would also 
be a ceiling on the number of enrollees. 
That would even be below the number 
they would offer specifically in an 
amendment. 

It is our feeling that the Job Corps is 
much too expensive, that it is wastefully 
administered, and that a cost of approxi- 
mately $9,000 per enrollee is way out of 
line. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York made some mention of Head- 
start. Which of the amounts suggested 
as amendment by the gentleman from 
New York would cover the Headstart pro- 
gram? 

Mr. GOODELL. As perhaps the gen- 
tleman is aware, there are proposals to 
put Headstart under the Office of Educa- 
tion. Since we cannot amend the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
the Headstart funds would come out of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and there would be no 
funds in this. I would offer them nor- 
mally in this bill, but if we are going to 
put it over to the Office of Education, we 
cannot do that. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. As I un- 
derstand it, there are no funds for Head- 
start authorized in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is not correct. 
A good portion of Headstart—I believe in 
New York City, some two-thirds of Head- 
start—is funded by the Office of Educa- 
tion. They are authorized, and they can 
por Bana and Headstart is eligible under 

e I. 

This is one of the problems we have 

had under the program. It is eligible 
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under title II of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act and also under title I of the 
Education Act. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Does the 
gentleman say his amendment would 
saye some $300 million? Because the 
gentleman’s amendment proposes to au- 
thorize zero for Headstart, he is making 
a $352 million reduction in the funds 
for Headstart. Under the gentleman’s 
amendment the entire saving is coming 
out of Operation Headstart. 

Mr. GOODELL. Not at all. We are 
increasing funds for community action, 
and increasing funds for Headstart un- 
der this transfer to the Office of Edu- 
cation. We are cutting some funds from 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps in order 
to set up this new industry Youth Corps 
in which two-thirds of the cost of the 
enrollees would be borne by the employ- 
ing industries, and one-third by the Gov- 
ernment, 

We do have less money, but we are 
able to get more enrollees by this de- 
vice. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The dif- 
ference between the gentleman’s pro- 
posal and these proposals is that the 
gentleman puts a little more money in 
some things and less in others. The 
principal observable difference is that 
the committee bill provides specifically 
for earmarking $352 million for Head- 
start and the gentleman earmarks noth- 
ing for Headstart. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. I should also like to di- 
rect a question to the gentleman from 
New York, if he will agree to respond. 

It is my observation that in the 
amendment the gentleman has just pro- 
posed the principal area to be deleted is 
the $300 million of the Headstart pro- 
gram. 

I believe if we read this amendment 
carefully which the gentleman has pro- 
posed, recalling the arguments the gen- 
tleman was making in the past 2 hours 
with reference to the substitute bill, it is 
clearly evident that the only program 
which is in fact to be eliminated and cut 
out is the Headstart program, which the 
gentleman himself has hailed as one of 
the significant achievements of the pov- 
erty program. 

I would appreciate having the gentle- 
man’s comments. 

Mr. GOODELL. I not only favor the 
Headstart program, but I proposed a 
Headstart program as early as 1961. I 
want to see Headstart go forward, 

I do not want to see it continue as a 
two-headed monster. I want this to go 
under the Office of Education. 

If we could put the money specifically 
in here, that would be fine. Our propo- 
sal, the opportunity crusade, would give 
priority for Headstart under title I of 
the education bill, under the education 
law. This would mean that any appli- 
cations which were eligible would qualify 
for Headstart and would be funded first 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, title I. 

This would give it ample funding. It 
would go under a central office in Wash- 
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ington, where they could allocate the 
money needed across the country. ‘The 
school districts would know how much 
was going to come in. It would go to 
the State educational agency. From 
there it would go to the local community 
action board. The board could contract 
with private schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Schung, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. O’Hara of Mich- 
igan was allowed to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. The Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act 
extension and amendments are out of 
the committee and out of the Rules Com- 
mittee. Does the gentleman propose to 
add $352 million for Headstart to the au- 
thorization in that bill when it comes up, 
if he manages to take the $352 million 
for Headstart out of this bill? 

Mr. QUIE, Mr, Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, I will tell him what we 
intend. 

It is more than $350 million. What 
we want to do is to provide enough 
money in title I of the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act to take care of all 
requests for pre-school programs. 
Three hundred and fifty million dollars 
will take care of perhaps a little more 
than half the requests we know about 
now. 

What we would recommend, within 
the budget of the President, is enough 
money earmarked both out of title I 
money already authorized and the money 
we would take out of here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
r from Michigan has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 

I rise in support of the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason why the 
only Economic Opportunity Act program 
which appears to be deleted from this 
amendment is the project Headstart is 
that this is the only one we we are going 
to put under a program like title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act. 

The two programs of the Job Corps, 
which we call skill centers, and the con- 
servation centers in the Opportunity 
Crusade Act, we plan to put in the De- 
partment of Labor. We do not have to 
amend an existing act in order to do it. 

The same is true with respect to the 
military centers, and the same with re- 
spect to the Industry Youth Corps. 

But with respect to project Headstart, 
the only way we can accomplish this is to 
amend an existing act, which is the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act and 
not germane to this act. 

If the bill had come up first, I might 
say to the gentleman from Michigan; the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act, 
we would have been attempting to amend 
that. We find that the Elementary and 
Secondary School Act is not scheduled 
for action until next week. So we will 
be prepared to take that action next 
week 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. I wonder about the point 
that both you and the gentleman from 
New York raise, that you are reticent and 
hesitant to offer an amendment with re- 
spect to Public Law 89-10, or Public Law 
874 which was the original act which in- 
corporated the new Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act, and for that rea- 
son you did not offer to amend this law 
and did not make provision for specific 
appropriations for the Headstart pro- 
gram, I wonder if in the bill we were 
discussing for several hours this after- 
noon, which is the minority bill, H.R. 
16307, on page 56, under the preschool 
title IV portion of your program, is there 
not an amendment to Public Law 874. I 
question whether this is really an omis- 
sion which has been made by your side— 
and a deliberate omission—to cut out 
completely the Headstart program and 
$352 million which we on this side ad- 
vocated in our bill. I notice also that 
your Republican Party poverty memo 
dated July 19, which was inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday contains a promise 
that you will double the funds for the 
Headstart program. Yet when you 
delineate your program on the last sheet 
of your memorandum there is in fact a 
dotted line indicating zero funds for the 
Headstart program. Judged by this 
memorandum if there is any underlying 
reason for this amendment which de- 
feats the program we have cutting it by 
$300 million, it must be to effect a savings 
by deleting the Headstart program. 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to answer the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii. I find noth- 
ing on page 56 which is an amendment 
to the Elementary and Secondary School 
Act. The reason why we have to do 
it, as the gentlewoman knows, is that 
it would not be germane and a point of 
order would be raised against it. So, 
when we drafted the bill, we had to make 
it conform. The substitute, H.R. 16307, 
was a later bill than the original one we 
introduced at the beginning of the year. 
We had to makeit conform. So for that 
reason I can tell the gentlewoman we did 
it. It was only for the reason that it 
would be ruled out of order from the 
standpoint of germaneness that we had 
to take that approach. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I am not sure I 
understand the gentleman’s position. Is 
the gentleman making the commitment 
that when we vote on the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act next week 
he is going to offer an amendment to in- 
crease the authorization for Project 
Headstart programs, and an amendment 
to title I which would specifically ear- 
mark an additional $300 million or what- 
ever the figure is that he suggests, for the 
Headstart programs? 

Mr. QUIE. Of course, if the gentle- 
man from Indiana will join with me on 
transferring Project Headstart to the 
Office of Education to be administered 
under title I, I would be glad to offer that 
amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would be com- 
pletely unwilling to do that. 
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Mr. QUIE. Then you say you are 
unwilling to accept my amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Is that the only 
condition under which the gentleman 
wants to indicate his support for Project 
Headstart programs? 

Mr. QUIE. No. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Is the gentleman 
suggesting he will oppose 

Mr. QUIE. What I am saying is, if 
your colleagues will not join with you 
but rather will join with me, I will be 
glad to do it, but what we must do here 
is transfer Project Headstart to the Of- 
fice of Education, and then I would be 
glad to see that we provide sufficient 
money for that under title I of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act. There is 
no need if Headstart is not transferred 
to the Office of Education. But I might 
say that I am disturbed that more of 
title I of the Elementary and Secondary 
School Act is not used for preschool 
programs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to get a consensus as to how 
many are seeking recognition. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. QUIE. I do not believe anyone 
is seeking recognition on our side of the 
aisle on this amendment, so if you want 
to close off debate, it is all right with us. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GOODELL) 
there were—ayes 34, noes 70. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

5 — CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE I OF THE 
ACT 
Job Corps—Studies To Be Property of United 
States 


Sec. 101. Section 103(a) of the Economic 
po aah a Act of 1964 (hereinafter referred 
as “the Act“) is amended by inserting 
betoro the semicolon at the end thereof the 
following: “: Provided, That such agreements 
shall provide that all studies, evaluations, 
Proposals, and data produced or developed 
with Federal funds in the course of the op- 
eration of any conservation camp or training 
center shall become the property ot. the 
United States”. 


Job Corps—High School Equivalency 
Certificates 


Sec. 102. Section 103(b) of the Act is 
amended by inserting before the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: : Provided, 
That such arrangements for education and 
training of enrollees in the Corps shall, to the 
extent feasible, provide opportunities, for 
qualified enrollees to obtain education or 
training nece to qualify them for the 
equivalent of a certificate of graduation from 
high school”. 
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Job Corps—Number of Women in the Corps 


Sec. 103. Section 104 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) The Director shall take such action as 
May be necessary to insure that, on or before 
July 1, 1967, the number of women in resi- 
dence, and receiving training, at Job Corps 
conservation camps and training centers is 
at least 10,000.“ 


Job Corps—Maximum Capacity of Job Corps 
Camps and Centers 

Sec. 104. Section 104 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after the sub- 
section added by section 103) the following: 

t) The Director shall not use any funds 
made available to carry out this part for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, in such a 
manner as to increase the capacity of con- 
servation camps and training centers of the 
Job Corps above the capacity of 45,000 en- 
rollees in such camps and centers.” 


Job Corps—Application of Federal Employ- 
ees’ Compensation Act 

Sec. 105. Section 106 (c) (2) (B) of the Act 
is amended by striking out “$150, except that 
with respect to compensation of disability 
accruing after the individual concerned 
reaches the age of twenty-one, such monthly 
pay shall be deemed to be”. 

Job Corps—Pilot Project on Day Schools 

Sec. 106. Part A of title I of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 


“Special Pilot Project 


“Sec. 111. The Director shall carry out a 
pilot project at a Job Corps training center 
which shall be designed to appraise the feas- 
ibility of conducting a training center both 
as a residential center and as a vocational 
school for day students. In conducting such 
project the Director may waive any of the 
preceding provisions of this part insofar as 
they would apply to such day students. The 
Director shall make a report to the Congress 
on or before March 1, 1968, of the informa- 
tion derived by him from such pilot project.” 


Work Training Programs—Revision of the 
Program 

Sec. 107. (a) Sections 111, 112, and 113 of 
Part B of title I of the Act are amended to 
read as follows: 

“Neighborhood Youth Corps 

“Sec. 112. (a) The Director shall formu- 
late and carry out— 

“(1) programs to provide part-time em- 
ployment, on-the-job training, and useful 
work experience for students from low-in- 
come families who are in the ninth through 
twelfth grades of school (or are of an age 
equivalent to that of students in such 
grades) who are in need of the earnings to 
permit them to resume or maintain attend- 
ance in school, and 

“(2) programs to provide unemployed in- 
dividuals useful work experience and on-the- 
job training, combined where needed with 
educational and training assistance, includ- 
ing basic literary and occupational training 
designed to assist the individuals to develop 
their maximum occupational potential. Par- 
ticipation shall be limited to individuals aged 
sixteen through twenty-one years. 

“(b) In determining for purposes of para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) whether a stu- 
dent is from a low-income family, the Di- 
rector shall consider a student to be from 
such a family if the family receives cash wel- 
fare payments. 

“Financial Assistance 

“Sec. 113. (a) The Director is authorized 
to enter into agreements providing for the 
payment by him of part or all of the cost of 
a program submitted under section 112 if he 
determines, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as he may prescribe; that 
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(1) enrollees (except those engaged in on- 
the-job training) will be employed either (A) 
on publicly owned and operated facilities or 
projects, or (B) on local projects sponsored 
by private nonprofit organizations; 

(2) no enrollees will be employed on 
projects involving political parties, or the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility as is used or to be 
used for sectarian instruction or as a place 
for religious worship; 

“(3) the program will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers or impair 
existing contracts for services; and 

“(4) the rates of pay for time spent in 
work, training or education and other con- 
ditions of employment will be appropriate 
and reasonable in the light of such factors 
as the type of work performed, geographical 
region, and proficiency of the employee. 

“(b) In approving on-the-job training 
projects, the Director is authorized to enter 
into agreements with other than public or 
private nonprofit organizations to pay reason- 
able training costs but not wages paid to en- 
rollees for services performed. 

“(c) In approving projects under this part, 
the Director shall give priority to projects 
with high training potential and high poten- 
tial for contributing to the upward mobility 
of the trainee.” 

(b) Section 114(a) of the Act is amended 
by striking out “who have attained age six- 
teen but have not attained age twenty-two,”. 

(c) Section 115 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “paid for the period ending three 
years after the date of enactment of this Act” 
and by striking out “and such assistance 
paid for periods thereafter shall not exceed 
50 per centum of such costs,”. 

TITLE I PROGRAMS—DURATION; LIMITATION ON 
USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 110. Part D of title I of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Part D—Duration of program 

“Sec. 131. (a) The Director shall carry out 
the programs for which he is responsible 
under this title during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and the three succeeding fiscal 
years. For each such fiscal year only such 
sums may be appropriated as the Congress 
may authorize by law. 

“(b) Of the funds appropriated to carry 
out this title for any fiscal year, not less than 
$496,000,000 shall be available only for carry- 
ing out part B thereof.” 


Mr. POWELL (during reading of title 
I). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of this title 
be dispensed with and that title I be open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, the chairman 
has indicated earlier that he would be 
liberal with reference to the opportunity 
to offer amendments and in not cutting 
off time for debate on the various 
amendments which are pending. 

Mr. Chairman, we were disappointed 
at the developments on the substitute 
and with the arrangements with the 
chairman, that we would have today 
ample time to present our amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not expect to talk 
at great length on the individual amend- 
ments. And, certainly, there is no at- 
tempt to filibuster on this question. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, in a 
colloquy which I had previously with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoOoDELL], the gentleman indicated that 
some of his amendments would be of- 
fered en masse. 

Mr. GOODELL. There are some of the 
amendments designed to make four or 
five substantive changes, en bloc; yes. 
But we were trying to confine them to 
matters that focus upon a specific pro- 
gram or issue. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, on this side, 
I can give my personal word, although 
I cannot commit the other members of 
the committee, that we shall proceed as 
indicated, since there is no intention on 
5 5 part of the other side to filibuster the 

ue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request is that 
title I be considered as read and open for 
amendment at any point. 

Is there objection to the request of 
the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon: On page 2 on line 23 before the quota- 
tion mark insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That in arranging for the education 
and training of enrollees in the Corps, to 
the maximum extent feasible, enrollees shall 
be assigned to training centers or conserva- 
tion camps near their homes”, 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the full 5 minutes. 
I have not spoken in the preceding few 
days upon this particular legislation. I 
believe there are many excellent parts of 
this program in the War on Poverty. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I believe that 
there are portions or parts of the legis- 
lation where Congress has erred in 
not being more specific—has failed to 
tighten the reins to the extent that we 
should. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment, if adopted, would simply be 
to say to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity that those who are to be enrolled 
in the conservation camps and urban 
centers would not be transported across 
the continent. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me to repre- 
sent a regrettable waste of funds and 
unwise planning for us to transport boys 
and girls from New York to Oregon or 
from California to Florida or from Loui- 
siana to California or Oregon. 

It is apparent that one of the most 
controversial matters we have in this 
country today is the busing within a 
city, and it seems to me we have gone on 
a “national busing binge.” We have not 
paid any attention to placing youngsters 
in centers or camps in their geographical 
areas which could be done under this 
program, 

The educational philosophy or logic for 
transporting young people from the east 
coast to the west coast—or west coast 
to the east coast—absolutely escapes me 
and I suggest it cannot be justified either 
on the basis of program benefits or cost. 

This amendment gives a directive by 
the Congress to the Office of Economic 
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Opportunity. It would be a directive 
saying that we want this national 
busing business stopped, if they can 
find places that are closer to the homes 
of the youngsters that will serve the pur- 
pose. 

Accordingly, when I use the words in 
my amendment, “to the maximum extent 
feasible,” I want it to be interpreted 
exactly that way—to the maximum ex- 
tent feasible. I would hope the House 
would accept the amendment and I 
would hope that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity would take this in the spirit 
in which it is offered, and violate neither 
the spirit nor the intent of the law—so 
that later we would not be forced to put 
in an actual mileage limitation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, we are 
very happy to accept this amendment on 
this side of the aisle. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to accept 
the amendment on this side of the aisle, 
but I would like to speak on the amend- 
ment. 

One of the biggest reasons I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, that we are having a lack 
of acceptance of the Job Corps centers at 
the various cities of the country, or near 
them, is the fact that they are not serv- 
ing the local citizens or the citizens with- 
in their State or within their region. 

As the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] said, they transport them from 
all over the country, busing them back 
and forth not only to get them there but 
on vacations many times during their 
stay before they are graduated. This is 
a tremendous expense. 

Also you can see why they are not ac- 
ceptable—they do not build the com- 
munity relationships that are necessary. 

I think the amendment is drafted in a 
way that the administration of the OEO 
can circumvent it because it says to the 
maximum extent feasible and they claim 
that the only way they are going to give 
them the transportation they want is to 
have a concentration of certain skills in 
each of the Job Corps centers. They 
probably are still going to continue more 
flying around by airplane—which most of 
them travel by—than I would say should 
be permissible. But at least this will pro- 
vide some language so that we can go 
back and give them plenty of criticism if 
they refuse to conform themselves to the 
intent of the amendment offered by the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
to whom I have spoken many times about 
this matter. 

Mr. Chairman, as I said before, I 
wanted to indicate my support of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 4, strike out lines 3 
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through 15 and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 
“JOB CORPS—EXPERIMENTAL AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECTS 

“Sec. 106. Part A of title I of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ ‘EXPERIMENTAL AND 

PROJECTS 

“ ‘Sec. 111. The Director shall arrange for, 
through grants or contracts, the carrying out 
of not to exceed four experimental and dem- 
onstration projects providing vocational edu- 
cation and training and youth employment 
on a combined residential and non-resi- 
dential basis in communities selected by him. 
Such projects may involve the use of re- 
sources or authority under both this part 
and part B of this title, and the Director is 
authorized to waive any provision of such 
parts which he finds would prevent the 
carrying out of elements of such projects 
essential to a determination and demonstra- 
tion of their feasibility and usefulness. The 
Director shall report to the Congress a full 
description of actions taken and progress 
made under this section no later than March 
1, 1969.“ 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, as I indicated a moment ago, it 
seems to me that there are many parts 
of this legislation at which we need to 
take a very close look. I would certainly 
take this moment to pay my respects to 
the gentleman from Florida ([Mr. 
Grpsons] for the manner in which he 
has proceeded this year and in the at- 
tempts that have been made to make 
major changes which I think will 
strengthen the entire program. 

However, there are other parts of the 
program, we ought to follow very closely. 
I think there are parts of this program 
that cannot be defended from an educa- 
tional standpoint. I find myself in 
sympathy with those people who are 
critical of the Headstart program being 
under the Poverty Office and yet other 
educational programs being under the 
Office of Education. 

The Job Corps is a program designed 
for dropouts, a program designed to pre- 
vent dropouts. I do not know how Mem- 
bers of the House can go home to their 
districts and defend the outrageous costs 
of the Jobs Corps program when we had 
members of the administration before 
our committee who finally admitted that 
the average cost per enrollee in the boys’ 
Job Corps was $9,100 per year for just 
operating expenses, with no capital out- 
lay included in the figure. The average 
cost for girls was $8,400 per girl in 1965 
with no capital outlay included. In one 
Job Corps center, operating costs per 
year per enrollee were $13,000 for 1965. 

Outside of the outrageous costs for the 
Job Corps program, the additional trag- 
edy is we are reaching so very few who 
need help. Statistics show that there 
are about 5 million dropouts in this 
country. I have used the figure of 
500,000 girls who are eligible for the 
girls’ Job Corps and 500,000 boys for the 
boys’ Job Corps program, both by age 
and by economic circumstances. And 
yet as of the time we were considering 
this legislation in April in committee, 
there were only 1,600 girls and some 
18,000 boys in the program. This is an 
infinitesimal number compared with the 
problem that faces us as a nation if we 
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are really serious about doing something 
for these youngsters who need help. 

Therefore, I am offering this amend- 
ment today to suggest to the House that 
we are obliged to find alternative meth- 
ods so that we can reach a much larger 
number of young people at a cost that is 
reasonable and in line with other pos- 
sible programs. Therefore this amend- 
ment offers an alternative to the Job 
Corps program. We provide the alter- 
native of residential and day centers 
that would be combined in a particular 
area. If we would try to strengthen vo- 
cational educational programs, and per- 
haps strengthen apprenticeship pro- 
grams in this way, we could more nearly 
meet the problems that face us. 

In the final analysis, it is my judg- 
ment that we will never meet the prob- 
lem of dropouts, or the prevention of 
dropouts, until we are willing to 
strengthen the vocational educational 
programs in our public high schools and 
junior highs. I get very discouraged 
when I hear constant criticism of our 
public schools—that they are not doing 
the kind of job that they ought to be do- 
ing, and yet we have never really given 
them the same chance. 

I suggest that if we gave to the pub- 
lic school systems one-tenth of the 
amount that we are spending on the Job 
Corps for every youngster who is in pub- 
lic schools, they would be able to do the 
job much better, and we would turn out 
fewer applicants for the Job Corps. Let 
us not starve the schools, siphon off 
badly needed personnel, and then say 
they have failed, so we shall set up a 
Federal structure at whatever cost. 

So this amendment states that we will 
have four experimental and demonstra- 
tion projects combining vocational edu- 
cational training and work-study com- 
bined in a residential and day-center 
setting. For many, the special programs 
at the day center will be sufficient; for 
those who need a change in home envi- 
ronment, the residential program will be 
provided. In this way, I think that we 
can reach more people at a much more 
reasonable cost. Instead of reaching 1 
out of 20, we might help at least 10 out 
of 20 for the same expenditures. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not use all my 
time. I merely take this time to accept 
the very fine amendment that the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon has submitted. I 
believe it is a constructive step. It is one 
we have discussed many times. 

We all know we have a tough job 
ahead of us here. We took some steps in 
this piece of legislation we have before 
us to try to cut down the cost and to try 
to reexamine the Job Corps. The gentle- 
woman’s amendment is perfectly accept- 
able to us. I hope it is acceptable to the 
minority side. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment offered by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has merit. I might explain my 
concern that this amendment, although 
it was discussed in our committee, was 
not actually incorporated in the commit- 
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tee bill at that time. I am very anxious 
to establish here a general approach of 
the Committee of the Whole that we will 
accept amendments, that we will amend 
this legislation as it has come from the 
committee, because I believe the delib- 
erations in the committee were not ade- 
quate, and there are many other changes 
which are necessary. 

The gentlewoman from Oregon indi- 
cated a number of problems with the 
Job Corps. I agree with her comments. 
She knows, and she was very kind and 
cooperative with reference to the Juve- 
nile Delinquency and the Vocational 
Education Act when we tried to estab- 
lish experimental schools for the District 
of Columbia in 1961 and 1962. She ac- 
cepted my amendment at that time. 
We finally got it authorized, but we 
never got any funding on this. 

Then we embarked on this massive 
Job Corps program in 1964, as a part of 
the poverty program. It would have 
been much better to take the step I was 
urging before the war on poverty, with 
the gentlewoman from Oregon joining 
me, to have some experimental camps. 

This ties in very much with the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon. I would ask the gentlewoman 
from Oregon if she anticipates there 
would be any increased authorization 
necessary to meet the costs of these com- 
bined residential and nonresidential 
camps? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No. I have 
not proposed that there be any increases 
in the cost. It sems to me savings can 
be made in various parts of the program 
that will adequately finance these four 
experimental programs. I would suggest 
savings from other places be applied on 
this. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

I agree wholeheartedly that savings 
can be made in the present appropria- 
tions sufficient to provide not only for 
these four residential and nonresidential 
experimental schools, but for a number 
of other programs. 

I would also like to mention that the 
gentlewoman confirmed, as her testi- 
mony indicated, a cost of $9,100 per en- 
rollee per year for the Job Corps. The 
testimony we had in vocational educa- 
tion was that area schools showed an 
average cost of $2,600 per year, operat- 
ing on very much the same basis, taking 
very much the same kinds of youngsters. 

Of course, they did not take them from 
one area of the country and transport 
them across the country to another area. 
They do not transport them 90 miles, as 
they did in Wisconsin, by a circuitous 
route, by air, and overnight, and at a 
hotel, when a free ride was available. 
They did not transport youngsters, who 
might get into trouble with the law, back 
and forth three times from Brecken- 
ridge, to Montana. There have been a 
variety of these things documented as 
excesses in the Job Corps program. 

Nonetheless, many of these Job Corps 
camps have dropouts who have moved 
to the vocational education schools, the 
area residence schools, and have 
emergec from those area residence voca- 
tional schools to get jobs. We are talk- 
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ing about vocational schools who have 
been taking not the cream of the crop. 
They are taking in some instances the 
Job Corps dropouts and rejects and, at 
a cost of $2,600 a year, training them 
and getting them jobs, which the Jobs 
Corps did not do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GURNEY 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GURNEY: On 
page 3, after line 18, insert the following: 
“JOB CORPS—CRIMINAL CONDUCT BY ENROLLEES 

“Sec. 105. Section 104 of the Act is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof (after the 
subsection added by section 104) the follow- 
ing: 


“*(g) In the case of Job Corps enrollees 
charged with violation of State criminal stat- 
utes, the Job Corps shall provide the cost of 
attorney and other legal services only in cir- 
cumstances where provision for such repre- 
sentation of indigent defendants is not pro- 
vided under applicable State law’.” 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment speaks for itself. What it 
really says is that legal services shall be 
provided only when local State law does 
not provide them. Or, to put it another 
way, if the local legal situation is such 
that there is a public defender provided 
then we will not spend Job Corps money, 
poverty war money, to defend a Job 
Corps enrollee who gets into trouble. 

Actually, I should think that this would 
lie within the purview of the argument 
made by the gentlewoman from Oregon, 
that this is an area in which we ought 
to clean up and improve the act a little 
bit. It will not do anything about not 
providing legal representation for Job 
Corps enrollees who get into trouble. If 
the State does not provide it, then the 
Federal Government will provide it un- 
der the poverty war program, as it does 
now. 

All this seeks to do is to avoid dupli- 
cation. 

Of course, we have seen many instances 
in which Job Corps enrollees have got- 
ten into serious trouble, so this is a prob- 
lem as to the expenditure of money in 
this direction. 

There was the case at Camp Breckin- 
ridge, for example, where a man was 
charged with shooting a policeman and 
wounding a woman in a bar. Here Job 
Corps Officials put up a $2,500 bond and 
paid for an attorney. Incidentally, this 
happened in August of last year and this 
particular case has not been brought to 
trial yet. I would say possibly the legal 
representation that we have provided so 
far under the act is not exactly the best 
we might provide. 

There was the case of Mountain Home, 
in Idaho, which we all know about. That 
is the case where the Job Corps enrollee 
beat up another enrollee. This made 
nationwide headlines. 

I should like to quote from the attorney 
general of Idaho, who had this to say 
about that case. 
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From my own personal standpoint, I must 
state that I am highly shocked and indig- 
nant at the use of Federal moneys to fur- 
nish legal counsel, bail, psychiatric evalua- 
tion and treatment, ete., to an accused, 
regardless of whether he be a Federal em- 
ployee, State employee, or whatever. 


He went on to say: 

Our system of criminal justice in the State 
of Idaho, for many years has required the 
appointment of legal counsel for indigent 
defendants and the reports of our supreme 
court are replete with opinions stating that 
the failure to fully and fairly advise an ac- 
cused of his right to legal counsel, and to 
furnish such counsel, constitutes the de- 
prival of constitutional rights. 


I know in my own State of Florida, in 
my own county, we have an adequate 
public defender system. That is true of 
other counties. 

For example, I call attention of the 
House to the fact that last year we en- 
acted on this floor a public defender bill 
applying to all the Federal system of 
jurisprudence. As a matter of fact, I 
have checked with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee on that, and already we have ac- 
tually furnished legal counsel in trial 
cases to more than 17,000 indigent de- 
fendants and several hundred in appel- 
late courts as well. 

So the only point I make here, Mem- 
bers of the House, is it seems to me that 
what we ought to do here is avoid dupli- 
cation in this program. My amendment 
actually would simply place Job Corps 
enrollees in the same status as any other 
citizen charged with a crime. He would 
be expected to obtain counsel if he could. 
If he could not and if he were indigent, 
counsel would be appointed by the court, 
if the States furnished it, and, if not, the 
Federal Government, under the poverty 
war program, would furnish counsel. I 
would hope that the majority and the 
floor manager of the bill might accept 
this amendment. It seems to me it is 
reasonable and it would honestly and 
fairly improve the act which we have be- 
fore us this year. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? a 

Mr. GURNEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, You made 
reference to the Mountain Home case 
there. Are you referring to the case of 
Paul D. Jones, a farmer by that name? 

Mr. GURNEY. Yes. That is the one. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I wonder if 
I could ask the gentleman if he would 
mind if at this point in the RECORD we 
extended the facts concerning Mr. Jones 
and the disposition of his case? 

Mr. GURNEY. No. I have no objec- 
tion to that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The addi- 
tional question I have is, is the gentle- 
man in the well familiar with the recent 
Supreme Court decisions that indicate a 
clear duty on the part of local officials 
to provide counsel in the case of criminal 
charges at all stages in the proceeding 
against the defendant? 

Mr. GURNEY. I am not familiar with 
the case. However, I do not think it has 
any bearing on the amendment I offered, 
because it simply states 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GUR- 
NEY] would have the very immediate ef- 
fect of transferring from the Federal 
Government to the local communities in- 
volved, whether they be a municipality 
whose ordinances have been violated or 
a State or county in the case of a more 
serious violation, the responsibility for 
providing counsel at all steps of the pro- 
ceeding resulting from the arrest or ap- 
prehension of a member of this Federal 
program in their jurisdiction. 

What the amendment would do is 
saddle the responsibility of providing 
legal services to Job Corpsmen upon the 
community where centers are estab- 
lished. The corpsmen would not be there 
except for this local program and in my 
opinion, it is not fair to cast the burden 
of their legal defense upon the commu- 
nity. It is no more fair than requiring 
local hospitals to provide medical serv- 
ices for enrollees as if they were local 
welfare cases. 

I would also like to point out that it 
is sometimes pretty important that cases 
involving enrollees be handled quickly 
and that the responsibility for handling 
them be pretty clearly fixed. With a 
local resident, it may be possible to have 
a case languish for weeks, or even months 
while a busy lawyer handles other things 
before getting into a case involving an 
indigent defendant. But this will not do 
for Job Corps enrollees. 

Further, there are no law firms that 
handle these cases on a regular retainer 
basis. And case fees are set in accord- 
ance with the standards prescribed in 
the Federal Criminal Justice Act of 
1964. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that the amend- 
ment be rejected. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. D. FORD. Yes, I shall 
yield to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GURNEY] as soon as I finish this state- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the event that we do 
not provide counsel for a corpsman, then 
the duty clearly falls upon the commu- 
nity to provide that counsel. If we do 
provide the counsel, there is no such 
duty upon the part of the community. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say to the gentleman in the well that if 
we are to accept his argument, this is 
going to throw a great burden upon the 
various communities. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I should 
like to correct the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida. I did not say this 
would necessarily throw a great burden 
upon the local community. 

Mr. GURNEY. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, the 
gentleman in the well, will he please tell 
me since my question to him 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I choose not 
to yield further if the gentleman is going 
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to misquote me. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Florida for a question. That 
is what the gentleman asked. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Florida for 
the purpose of a question. 

957 5 GURNEY. Then, the question is 

s: 

Is it the argument of the gentleman in 
the well that a great majority of tne 
2,000. enrollees in our job camps are go- 
ing to get into troublė, trouble that re- 
quires criminal prosecution? Otherwise, 
the gentleman’s argument fails. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I under- 
1 the gentleman's question to be 
this: 

The gentleman said that the great ma- 
jority of the 2,000 enrollees will be in 
trouble? 

Mr. GURNEY. Otherwise, there would 
not be a burden placed upon the local 
community. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The answer 
is borne out by the record, to the effect 
that the great majority of the enrollees 
will finish their program without getting 
into any trouble at all in the various 
local communities. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe, just for the 
purposes of keeping the record clear—we 
should point out that all the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Florida 
proposes to do is say that the Job Corps 
and the Federal Government will not 
provide counsel in the State courts and 
local courts, where there is a State or 
local procedure or law under which they 
would have counsel, 

We have in many States this provision 
whereby counsel is provided, either 
through a public defender or through 
some other means. Under the State law 
and under the decisions of the courts of 
this land—Federal courts and the Su- 
preme Court decision to which reference 
was made earlier—these are considered 
to be adequate. And, if that is the case, 
then the Federal Government would not 
bear the cost of having an attorney ap- 
pear in behalf of the Job Corps enrollee 
in a State or local court. However, in the 
Federal court it does not matter because 
that is already provided for. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I under- 
stand the amendment, if adopted, to pro- 
vide exactly that. That is precisely my 
point. However, in the absence of such 
a statute, we would provide the money, as 
I understand the gentleman. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In the State 
of Michigan, for example, where we do 
have a statute specifically spelling out the 
procedures to provide counsel, will the 
gentleman from New York explain to me 
why he feels that the State of Michigan 
ought to absorb the cost of defending this 
corpsman, providing the cost of all of 
these proceedings—the cost of appeal— 
when he is sent to the State of Michigan 
from the State of New York for the pur- 
pose of training? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, under 
the gentleman’s argument, any Federal 
employee in the State of Michigan should 
have Federal counsel provided by the 
Federal Government, even though he 
commits a crime that is a State matter. 

In those circumstances, the State pro- 
vides it and there is no question about it. 
It is a State situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the ramifications of our 
present procedure with reference to Job 
Corps enrollees, I believe, are not quite 
clear to all people. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are going to get to 
the point where any person who has Fed- 
eral connections, any Federal connections 
at all, will automatically have the Fed- 
eral Government pay for his cost of 
counsel, then we have gone a long way. 

Mr. Chairman, the theory on which 
the Federal court provides for a public 
defender, or funds with which to provide 
counsel, is that a Federal crime and Fed- 
eral jurisdiction is involved. 

Mr. Chairman, we have the responsi- 
bility in Federal courts, therefore, to pro- 
vide the counsel under the Supreme 
Court’s decision and other court decisions 
that preceded it. 

Mr. Chairman, where one is involved 
in a State court or a local court, the 
responsibility falls upon those court jur- 
isdictions to provide this kind of counsel. 
If they do not, then the gentleman’s 
amendment, if adopted, would provide 
that the Federal Government would pro- 
vide the counsel. 

But certainly we do not want to go to 
the point where every person who has 
any Federal connection or a Federal job 
has the right to the Federal Government 
using the taxpayers’ money to pay for 
counsel for him in a State or local court. 

I urge the adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. It seems to me the 
gentleman’s amendment is wholly con- 
sistent with the action taken by this body 
last year in passing the Federal public 
defender law providing for necessary— 
when the court orders it—public defense 
by publicly paid defenders before the 
courts for Federal crimes. 

Also encouraging the States to do so on 
the State level. 

Now we encouraged the States to do 
this on a State level, to set up public 
defenders. We have them in many areas, 
us our hearings indicated. We have 
them in my district. We have them 
many places in the State of Florida. 

How in the world can anybody justify 
duplicating this effort when you have 
somebody, as in the case of my district, 
and they are on the payroll full time and 
they are available to do the job, willing to 
do the job, and yet not giving them the 
opportunity? This is nothing but dupli- 
cation. 

I cannot imagine anybody opposing 
such a proposal after our voting the 
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public defender bill out of the Committee 
on the Judiciary last year. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, of course, the public 
defender statute to which the gentleman 
from Florida refers applies only to Fed- 
eral crimes involving persons charged in 
the Federal courts; is that not correct? 

Mr. GURNEY. That is correct. 

Mr, CRAMER. I will say to the gentle- 
man, it is correct, it applies only to Fed- 
eral crimes but it permits the State and 
local defenders to handle those cases in 
the Federad courts and encourages the 
States to set up such public defenders. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. That is 
correct. 

In my practice of law before I came to 
the Congress I have represented indigent 
defendants and there was often a world 
of difference between the kind of repre- 
sentation that a defendant received 
through his own counsel and the kinds of 
representation that he frequently re- 
ceived through an appointed defender. 
The difference had nothing to do with 
the quality of the lawyers. Often it was 
the same lawyer in either case. But the 
time at which the lawyer entered the 
case was sometimes crucial. 

We all are aware of the Supreme Court 
decisions which might make a consider- 
able improvement in that question of the 
time at which the defense counsel enters 
a case. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
General Counsel of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity on several occasions and I 
am advised by him that they try to make 
a judgment in each case. If they be- 
lieve that a Job Corpsman charged with 
crime is receiving all of the counsel and 
attention he needs under a public de- 
fender system, if one exists, or under an 
assigned counsel system if that is the 
system that exists in that State, they 
will not retain separate counsel on his 
behalf. They only do so in those cases 
where they feel that they must and that 
the defendant in order to receive proper 
legal counsel must have assistance in 
addition to that which might be pro- 
vided under the State law. 

It seems to me that it is unfair to 
presume that OEO is rushing around try- 
ing to enrich lawyers for no good pur- 
pose. 

We ought to leave some area of dis- 
cretion within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity with respect to these mat- 
ters, and I oppose the amendment of the 
gentleman from Florida, because it would 
not leave any discretion with respect to 
the type of State law, or the adequacy 
of the State law, providing free legal 
representation to indigent defendants, 
I hope the Committee will reject the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Gurney]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. GURNEY) 
there were—ayes 34, noes 45. 
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Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gurney 
and Mr. GIBBONS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 42, 
noes 72. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROGERS OF 
COLORADO 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Colorado: On page 3, after line 18, insert: 
“JOB CORPS—LIMITATION ON NUMBER OF CON- 

SERVATION CAMPS 

“Sec. 105. Section 104 of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
the subsection added by section 104) the 
following: 

„g) The Director shall not, after the date 
of enactment of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966, enter into any contract 
for the establishment of a conservation 
camp,’ ” 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Com- 
mittee will note on page 3, at line 18, we 
have a limitation of 45,000 enrollees in 
camps and centers. That means con- 
servation camps and training centers for 
the Job Corps. 

Information supplied to me is to the 
effect that of the number of Job Corps 
facilities and conservation camps, of 
which we have 106, 83 are conservation 
camps. The cost in connection with the 
maintenance of the conservation camps 
for the year 1965 was $9,677 per en- 
rollee, and for the year 1966 was $9,350 
per enrollee. 

The objective of my amendment is 
not to disturb the present conservation 
camps that have been established and 
the contracts that have been entered 
into, but to provide that in the future 
the Director shall not establish a con- 
servation camp. 

This is based upon the theory that if 
an individual is entitled to training and 
meets the requirements, it is best that 
he be trained at home and not moved 
out of the mainstream of his own society. 
At the present time, the conservation 
camps are established away from the 
main centers of population. We trans- 
fer individuals away from their homes, 
away from their families. We set up a 
program of teaching or training of some 
nature, if they are to meet the require- 
ments and receive the benefits as in- 
tended in this program. 

Therefore, I believe it best that we 
limit the number of conservation camps, 
and by that limitation make it possible 
for an individual to be trained other- 
wise under this program. Therefore, Mr. 
Chairman, I urge the adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee con- 
sidered very carefully and for a long pe- 
riod of time the proper rate of expan- 
sion and mode of expansion of the Job 
Corps. The limitation of 45,000 is a 
very important addition to the amend- 
ments that we offer to the Congress this 
year. It is one of the principal changes 
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that we offer to the act. The effect of 
the 45,000 amendment, as we have noted 
in the bill—to which the Congressman 
from Colorado has already called atten- 
tion of this committee—is to limit the 
Job Corps in fiscal year 1968 to that 
number of training spots, or training 
slots, as they are referred to. 

Examining very closely the existing 
program, it is quite evident that the new 
spots to be filled in this program to reach 
the 45,000 strength will be found in two 
areas, primarily in urban centers and 
more ‘directly in women's urban centers. 

The gentleman will also notice in the 
amendments we offer this year a second 
provision which requires more concen- 
tration on increasing the number of va- 
cancies available for women. 

The effect of this is that by limiting 
the total number of vacancies available 
and by increasing the number within 
that total allocated to women’s train- 
ing centers, we are really directing the 
expansion of the program, if any there 
be, toward urban centers, because we do 
not send young ladies to conservation 
camps. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I indi- 
cated a moment ago, there are 83 of 
these camps at the present time, and 
there are only 12,399 people in these 
camps. 

Do I correctly understand it is the in- 
tent and purpose of the legislation as 
set forth on lines 14 to 18, which has 
a limitation of 45,000, that the Director 
can open up more conservation camps? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. No. As a 
matter of fact, we do not anticipate that 
to reach the 45,000 it would be either 
necessary or desirable for him to open 
camps which are not now either con- 
tracted for or negotiated for. Our in- 
formation is that we could handle far 
more than the 45,000 if we were to ex- 
pand all the existing facilities and those 
already, while not developed, contracted 
for, to something closer to full capacity. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I believe 
the gentleman will agree that the great- 
est need for this program is in the urban 
areas, as the gentleman indicated a mo- 
ment ago when he said there are more 
likely to qualify in the urban areas under 
the Job Corps program. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I will put 
it this way, in answer to the gentleman's 
question: I agree that the greatest num- 
ber of people who are in need of the ben- 
efits of this program will be found in 
urban areas. But I hasten to add that 
the greatest therapy for these people in 
need is their transportation to the rural 
areas, where they have an opportunity to 
participate in healthful activity in the 
great outdoors. I consider that those 
who have gone to the great State of 
Colorado are perhaps the luckiest in all 
of the Job Corps. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. I believe a case can 
be made for the rural conservation 
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camps. If the gentleman will read the 
committee chairman’s report, he also 
very decisively points out the problems 
in the rural camps and conservation 
camps. They are taking urban boys out 
of urban complexes and sending them to 
rural camps and teaching them conserva- 
tion skills. Then the boys go back to 
the urban areas and they have not 
learned any skill of use to them there. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

When this bill was put together in the 
subcommittee and in the committee, one 
of the problems we were worried about 
was the proliferation of these Job Corps 
centers. We asked the managers of the 
Job Corps in OEO to come down to our 
committee hearings and to bring in all 
the contracts they had for the establish- 
ment of camps. We told them we did 
not want them to establish any more 
centers. We had the assurance that they 
would not establish any more centers. 
I do not believe they are going to estab- 
lish any more centers. 

But, I would hate to catch them right 
in the middle of trying to prepare a 
camp, or moving one which is not well 
located, or changing a mistake that has 
been made. 

When we put in the limitation of 
45,000 enrollees, we saw enough contracts 
to establish enough positions for 45,000 
enrollees. 

I would hope, believing the committee 
wants to limit the number of camps and 
believing that we have received the as- 
surance from OEO that they will not es- 
tablish any more of these centers until 
this committee gets a chance to go back 
and enact more legislation, that the gen- 
tleman would withdraw his amendment 
at this time based on that assurance. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. What as- 
surance can you give me that if the 
amendment should be withdrawn, the Di- 
rector would not establish some of these 
conservation camps in the future other 
than what is stated here? Why not go 
ahead and say that we put a limitation 
on it? He already has promised you he 
would not, so what is wrong with keeping 
it in here? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The Director told us 
he already had enough contracts out to 
build camps that would take us up to 
45,000 enrollees. That was about 4 
months ago, when we actually had them 
bring the contracts down to the commit- 
tee room for examination. We received 
their assurance, based on the instruc- 
tions the committee gave them not to 
build any more camps. 

As you will notice, the expenditure of 
the Job Corps for fiscal year 1966 was 
$300 million. This year they are asking 
for only $228 million. In fiscal year 1966 
they had a maximum of about 25,000 en- 
rollees. During fiscal year 1967 they 
will have a maximum of about 45,000 
enrollees. So you can see that all of the 
construction work and the rehabilitation 
work that has caused so much trouble 
is behind us now. 

I understand they are not going to 
build any more facilities or contract for 
building any more facilities. However, 
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in case they encounter special problems, 
I would hate to have this ironclad re- 
striction hanging over them. The $228 
million authorization for this year does 
not include any construction funds. So 
I would ask the gentleman please to 
withdraw his amendment. 

We are not trying to sabotage you 
here. We are, however, trying to avoid 
difficult problems that might arise in 
the future. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Of course, 
the other problem that presents itself is 
this: You may have the assurance of 
the present Director, but suppose you 
have a change. Is he bound by what the 
other gentleman promised this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Of course, we are not 
talking about the Director but his staff. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Yes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I think the colloquy 
we have had here on the floor and the 
situation we have referred to in the com- 
mittee report will clarify it. While the 
gentleman from Colorado’s [Mr. ROGERS] 
amendment is praiseworthy, I feel that 
it may cause us some trouble and we do 
not want them to build any more of these 
centers. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
want to cause any trouble, but at the 
same time I do want the assurance that 
there will not be additional ones put in 
operation in the future. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. There will be some 
put in operation, Mr. Rocers, because we 
only have 28,600 enrollees at the present 
time and we have to enroll up to 45,000 
people. So there will be some coming in 
operation, but there will not be any more 
contracted for. 

We just passed an amendment a few 
moments ago on a motion by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] to 
establish up to four experimental centers. 
These would not be conservation centers. 
It is my feeling that they can get the 
four additional centers out of the con- 
tracts for potential camps and centers 
that they already have. I do not want 
to cause any more trouble than we have 
now. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to say 
briefly—and I shall not take the full 5 
minutes—that in listening to the debate 
by my colleagues on the other side 
of the aisle, I see no reason why we do 
not accept the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocers], with the as- 
surance that there will not be any more 
conservation centers opened in the 
future. 

Mr. Chairman, why do we not accept 
the amendment in order to make sure 
about the situation? 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Rocrrs] held out a thread 
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of hope here that there might be a 
change of Directors, and this would give 
the new Director some guidelines if we 
should have such a change. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GOODELL) 
there were—ayes 31, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and seven Members are present, a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: 
On page 3, after line 18, insert the following: 

“JOB CORPS—STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 

“Sec. 105. Part A of title I of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“STANDARDS OF CONDUCT 

“Sec. 112. (a) Within Job Corps centers, 
standards of conduct and deportment shail 
be provided and stringently enforced. In the 
case of violations committed by enrollees, 
dismissals from the Corps or transfers to 
other locations should be made in every in- 
stance where it is determined that retention 
in the Corps, or in the particular Job Corps 
camp or center, will jeopardize the enforce- 
ment of such standards of conduct and de- 
portment or diminish the opportunity of 
other enrollees. 

) In order to promote the proper moral 
and disciplinary conditions in Job Corps 
camps and centers, the individual directors 
of Job Corps camps and centers shall be 
given full authority to take appropriate dis- 
ciplinary measures against enrollees includ- 
ing, but not limited to, dismissal from the 
Job Corps, subject to expeditious appeal pro- 
cedures to higher authority as provided un- 
der regulation set by the Director.“ 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have submitted a copy of this amend- 
ment to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Gisgons]. I do not know if he has had 
an opportunity to read it or not. I think 
it is a noncontroversial amendment. It 
does not cut any money out of the bill. 
It does not change the direction of the 
program. All this would do is give au- 
thority to the directors of the Job Corps 
centers to establish standards of con- 
duct and deportment and give them the 
authority to enforce these standards. 

Certainly, we are all aware of the 
multitude of stories that there have been 
in the press across the country of riots in 
the Job Corps centers—one in the Rod- 
man Job Corps Center in New Bedford, 
Mass., that I referred to some time ago. 

There a group of Job Corps enrollees 
formed into a mob and terrorized the res- 
idents of New Bedford requring that the 
police be called out in emergency pro- 
cedures to put down the riot. Fortu- 
nately, no one was injured. 

I think that this is also obviously not 
a partisan issue. To just give some 
credence to that statement, let me quote 
what Senator LEE Mercatr, the Demo- 
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cratic Senator from Montana, said con- 
cerning a bit of trouble they had at the 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky., Job Corps 
Center. Senator METCALF said: 

The idea of the Job Corps in my opinion 
is a great idea but this incident is wrong 
and really burns me up. These dropouts and 
malcontents are being coddled and compli- 
mented for their derogatory behavior. 


All this amendment would do would be 
to call for some disciplinary procedures. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I have had 
the courtesy of receiving a copy of the 
gentleman’s amendment. I might say 
that on its face it is appealing. I have 
a couple of questions and maybe we can 
save some time. 

What specifically do you mean in the 
second paragraph when you speak of the 
appeal to a higher authority? The ap- 
peal as I read it here is the appeal from 
the action taken by the camp director. 

Mr, ERLENBORN. By the director. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. By the di- 
rector of the camp? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is right. 
This would give the authority to the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, to the 
head of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, to establish an appeal procedure 
in whatever fashion he may deem wise— 
to appeal to the regional office or to ap- 
peal directly to the office in Washing- 
ton. It gives complete authority to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to estab- 
lish whatever procedures they feel would 
be proper within their own setup. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Will the 
gentleman in the well accept an amend- 
ment to provide specifically in the last 
sentence of paragraph (B) that the ap- 
peal procedures would be to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and as provided 
under regulations set by the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I would accept 
such an amendment. I think it might be 
advantageous to do so, so that there 
would be no confusion that this might 
authorize appeals to a court, because I do 
not think that this would be proper. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. With the 
amendment that the gentleman has been 
gracious enough to accept, on behalf of 
the committee, I would be happy to 
accept his amendment and recommend 
its adoption. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from 
Michigan satisfied with the language of 
the amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man for that purpose. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The only 
change is simply to make it clear when 
we use the word “director” we are not 
referring to the camp director but to the 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The word “director” is used 
in the amendment twice. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In the first 
instance, it refers to the director of the 
Jobs Corps camp. 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In the last 
line of the amendment as presented by 
the gentleman from Illinois it reads “to 
the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity.” My proposal would simply 
spell that out. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WILLIAM D. FORD 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAM D. 
Forp to the amendment offered by Mr. 
ERLENEORN: In the last line after the word 
“Director” insert the words “of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
to the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer: On 
page 2, line 23 strike the period and insert: 
* Provided further, That the Director shall 
by regulation establish suitable qualifica- 
tions for such agencies or organizations 
with which he enters into agreements to 
assure they possess the capacity and educa- 
tional resources to adequately carry out such 

nts and to accomplish the objectives 
of this section.” 


Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment is self-explanatory. I 
think it is a salutary amendment, and I 
do not think there will be any objection 
to it. I will tell you the reason why I 
think it is important. 

We had some problems in St. Peters- 
burg relating to the Job Corps, of which I 
am sure many Members of this House are 
well aware. I think one of the basic 
problems that developed relating to the 
Job Corps was its location. It was 
located initially at the wrong place, in 
a retiree area, not the proper place for & 
Job Corps as it was made up. I think 
experience clearly showed this was the 
case. Fortunately, the Job Corps de- 
cided to leave St. Petersburg, the only 
choice after such mishandling. 

I am sorry that when a new location 
was proposed and commitments were 
made to the local governing authorities 
that before a final decision was made as 
to location the local authorities would be 
consulted but the facts show, No. 1, they 
were not consulted; No. 2, the agency 
that was determined to be qualified as the 
sponsoring contractors apparently by the 
Job Corps authorities, OEO, were in fact 
not so qualified, and I do not think there 
is any question about it. 

In other words, what happened, as I 
understand it, was that a couple of 
lawyers got together in Louisiana and 
decided that they wanted to get some of 
these Job Corps contracts. They found 
out this St, Petersburg one was in trouble, 
which it was. The school board gave 
the contract up and these lawyers wanted 
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the contract, and apparently the OEO 
was ready to give it to them. 

I am sure my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
Bons], is familiar with this situation, and 
it is directed at this problem. I think the 
problem developed because the people 
who are doing the negotiating and were 
to run the Job Corps for OEO by contract 
were not qualified to do that job. 

They, these lawyer contractors, had no 
expertise or know-how in Job Corps edu- 
cation, Job Corps programing, Job Corps 
problems, and the result was it was 
snafued from beginning to end. I am 
glad the Job Corps left St. Petersburg. 
Such mismanagement and uncalled-for 
criticism of local officials and citizens 
cannot win support for this program. 

I would hope this amendment will be 
agreed to. All it does is provide for 
necessary qualifications in the future 
for people who contract with OEO for 
the management and operation of Job 
Corps centers. That is what the amend- 
ment is intended to do. That is what 
the amendment does. I have consulted 
with the staff on its draftsmanship. 

I would hope this amendment will be 
agreed to. 

I will say on the same subject of St. 
Petersburg Job Corps, but not necessarily 
relating to this amendment, that I would 
hope in the future when OEO gets in 
trouble, as it was in this instance, largely 
because of its own action, that it will 
not use such poor public relations as to 
blast the public community that had 
bent over backward—and I am talking 
about my own hometown of St. Peters- 
burg—to accommodate this facility, 
when mistakes were made basically by 
OEO in the first instance as to its loca- 
tion, and, in the second instance, in get- 
ting someone unqualified to handle re- 
lations and negotiations with the local 
community and to find a new location. 

I would suggest Sargent Shriver and 
others in OEO would do better, and per- 
haps he should apologize instead of lam- 
basting the local authorities, who are 
trying to do their best to get along with 
OEO and their authorities, that they 
would at least get a qualified contract- 
ing authority before they go into nego- 
tiation on a project of this nature. With 
such mismanagement, all OEO could 
do was to remove the center, particu- 
larly after Shriver “blew his top” and 
blasted good citizens. I believe it is es- 
sential, as my amendment simply pro- 
vides, that the Director shall, by regula- 
tion, establish suitable qualifications for 
any of these contracting agencies, one of 
which put the kiss of death on this 
St. Petersburg Job Corps. This is, how- 
ever, principally directed at nongovern- 
mental agencies, 

I would hope that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons], under these cir- 
cumstances, will accept this amendment. 
I will be glad to answer any questions he 
has. I direct my question to the gentle- 
man from Florida. Will you accept. this 
amendment? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
just trying to get the amendment 
straight in my mind, I wonder if we 
may have the Clerk re-report the 
amendment. I do not have a copy of 
it, and I do not know whether anybody 
else has a copy of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Florida will be re-reported. 

The Clerk re-reported the amendment 
of the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, we 
have a little disagreement on our side 
about the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. Will 
the gentleman give us time or pass over 
this amendment temporarily, and go on 
to something else? 

Well, then, I will let Mr. Forp answer 
that question if it is all right. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the young women who 
were at St. Petersburg in training have 
now resumed their training elsewhere. 
However, this has not stilled the unjust 
and continued haranguing attack of 
these people on the people in St, Peters- 
burg who attended these Job Corps pro- 
grams. 

For that reason, I believe it is extremely 
important, in considering what the gen- 
tleman who preceded me in the well has 
suggested—but which really at this point 
seems to be almost an impertinent 
amendment—to review the facts. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
main, I yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman suggest what is imperti- 
nent about suggesting that the agencies 
have basic qualifications established by 
OEO? Is the gentleman suggesting that 
providing qualifications preventing such 
further instances should not be offered 
as a part of this bill? I ask the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman for a question. Will he 
state his question? 

Mr. CRAMER. I ask the gentleman, 
Is it impertinent to suggest that the OEO 
should establish basic qualifications for 
people with whom they contract to set 
up these Job Corps centers? Is that 
impertinent? I ask the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. If the gen- 
tleman does not mean to suggest by the 
offering of this amendment that the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity did not, 
in the case of the St. Petersburg location, 
consult with the local officials and form 
an opinion as to whether the Pinellas 
Board of Education was capable of carry- 
ing out this program before locating it 
there; and as to whether the local city 
government was capable of maintaining 
order in the area, then it is not imper- 
tinence to suggest this by the amend- 
ment. If the gentleman is now saying to 
me he does not suggest that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity failed in this 
regard in the St. Petersburg case, I with- 
draw the suggestion. 
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Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I wish he would. What I was 
saying is that the OEO, in my opinion, 
did not require adequate qualifications 
of the next contracting officer so that 
proper negotiations could be carried on, 
and in the future should do so. That 
certainly is not impertinent 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. When the 
Office of Economic Opportunity went to 
St. Petersburg, it should be kept in mind 
that the initial steps to bring them there 
were by way of invitation from the mayor 
of that great city. The school board in 
St. Petersburg had been running a very 
successful manpower training program 
and it was thought that this same local 
public agency would be able to operate 
the Job Corps program. 

It is important, in considering the gen- 
tleman’s amendment and what it sug- 
gests by its adoption, to understand that 
simple sentence. It was thought by 
those who went to the St. Petersburg 
location that the Pinellas County School 
Board was, in fact, an agency that would, 
in fact, have the capacity. There was 
evidence that they were operating a 
similar activity, and every reason in the 
world to believe it would be a successful 
project. 

The gentleman from Florida knows as 
well as everyone else who has examined 
the problem very carefully that the real 
problem at St. Petersburg did not arise 
out of an incapacity of the board of 
education to operate the educational 
portion of the facility, but arose out of 
difficulties with community acceptance 
and many other problems. 

What I am suggesting to the gentle- 
man is that if his amendment is directed 
specifically at St. Petersburg, Fla., his 
amendment would have been to no avail 
had it been in the act at the time of 
establishment of that center. All of the 
qualifications for compliance with his 
amendment were met in this instance. 
I simply suggest to the gentleman that 
the offering of the amendment and its 
adoption at this point, supported solely 
by the suggestion that the case in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., justifies its adoption, 
suggests that these steps were not fol- 
lowed and that the Pinellas County 
School Board was not a proper agency. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
the Committee reject the amendment. 

The young women who have been in 
training at the St. Petersburg Job Corps 
Center have now resumed training else- 
where. But this has not stilled the un- 
just and essentially untruthful attacks 
that were made on them and the Job 
Corps. 

Once more we shall state the facts, 
and once more we expect the opponents 
of the program to distort and misstate 
as they wish, and then wind up their 
pious. criticism with platitudes and 
homilies. 

The Job Corps went to St. Petersburg 
rather than elsewhere for two main rea- 
sons: 

First. Mayor Herman Goldner and the 
Pinellas County Board of Instruction in- 
vited the Job Corps with the greatest of 
enthusiasm. 

Second. The school board had been 
running a successful manpower training 
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program and it was thought they could 
apply this knowledge to a program which 
was an even greater challenge. 

The center site was chosen, as is usual, 
by the contractor, the Pinellas board, 
although it was reviewed by Job Corps 
representatives. It was expected that 
the Pinellas board would know and un- 
derstand the city of St. Petersburg and 
its residents far better than an outside 
contractor. 

The site chosen was the Huntington 
Hotel, but since it was limited in space, it 
was found necessary to also use part of 
the Mirror Lake Junior High School for 
classes. 

When it became evident after some 
months of operation that it would be 
more efficient and more economical to 
combine all facilities under one roof, a 
search was made for a new site in St. 
Petersburg. 

On April 21, Mayor Goldner told Job 
Corps Director Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson 
that he could support the Job Corps 
tentative choice of the Soreno Hotel for 
a new site, if other sites proved unavail- 
able or unsuitable. 

It was well known to city officials that 
the Job Corps was trying to find another 
in-town location, not only because it 
would be cheaper and easier to operate, 
and supply added space for increased Job 
Corps enrollment, but also out of con- 
sideration for the area’s elderly residents. 

The city officials promised, publicly, to 
assist in every possible concrete way. At 
no time during these site studies was any 
mention made by any of the officials of 
plans for waterfront development in the 
Soreno area, and it was, in fact, not men- 
tioned until the last moment, when all 
sites but the Soreno had been examined 
and found wanting. 

It has been said that the Job Corps 
seems to have a weakness or even an 
obsession with old hotels. Nothing could 
be more incorrect. The fact is that the 
use of older hotels is much cheaper than 
building new facilities; they provide 
readymade facilities which can easily be 
converted to residential and educational 
use; they are generally close to areas 
where the young people can get on-the- 
job training; and they are usually also 
near recreational resources. 

But the Job Corps in no way rejects 
other residential facilities if they prove 
more suitable. One women’s center op- 
erated by General Electric has recently 
opened in a former veterans hospital in 
Clinton, Iowa, and still another facility 
has just opened on the campus of North- 
ern Michigan University. Similar facili- 
ties are being planned elsewhere for po- 
tential use. 

For reasons best known to the mi- 
nority, figures which can be justified 
neither by proper accounting methods 
nor by commonsense have been juggled 
to prove that its costs something like 
$39,000 a graduate for the St. Petersburg 
center. One way to get a figure like 
this is to charge off the building, equip- 
ment, and everything else in 1 year and 
divide it by the number of graduates. If 
one uses such a ridiculous system, then 
the first class of graduates from the Air 
Force Academy in Colorado Springs must 
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have cost at least a quarter of a million 
dollars each. 

The John F. Kennedy High School in 
Montgomery County, Md., has two grad- 
uating seniors this year after 342 years 
of operation. If the total cost of the 
school from the beginning up to this 
month is assessed against the two gradu- 
ates, what do you suppose the cost per 
graduate would be? Obviously it would 
be astronomical, and quite ridiculous, be- 
cause the same school facilities will be 
in use for many years. 

The only sensible way to find out the 
cost per graduate is to determine the cost 
per student per month, over the period 
of time the individual stays in the center. 

Thus, if an individual devotes 9 
months to the women’s Job Corps train- 
ing program before graduation, the cost 
in 1967 is estimated at $6,200. 

The figure used to get the $39,000 item 
was the 42 St. Petersburg graduates in 
March. Actually, of course, more than 
225 corpswomen have gone through the 
St. Petersburg program during its 1 year 
of operation. To determine cost it is 
necessary to combine the total of these 
graduates with those enrollees who have 
completed part, but not all, of their 
training, and those who transfer to other 
centers for new programs or completion 
of a program. 

What has been the net result of St. 
Petersburg? Despite the fact that the 
community never really let itself become 
involved with a vital activity in its center, 
the center was a fair success. Many 
young women, who could not possibly 
have “made it” without their Job Corps 
training, benefited greatly from their 
experience. 

The volunteer “Friends of the Job 
Corps” from the St. Petersburg commu- 
nity, plus the outstanding efforts of the 
hard-working staff, kept most of the girls 
from being affected by the occasional 
hostility which they encountered. The 
program worked, and these girls who 
have seen it through are now being trans- 
ferred to other centers where they may 
continue their education in an atmos- 
phere that is more conducive to their 
becoming somebodies“ in a world which 
had previously ignored them. 

In spite of the critics who disguise 
their hostility to the program with pious 
promises that “they can do better,“ 
something which they not only would not 
do, but have never even attempted in any 
form prior to the Job Corps, the program 
will go on. It will continue to work. 
And it will continue to be one of our 
great hopes for reclaiming destitute 
young people and turning them into pro- 
ductive, responsible citizens. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I believe sincerely that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Florida 
makes great sense. 

The language of the proposed amend- 
ment strikes right to the heart of the 
issues that were pointed out by the com- 
mittee report in the analysis of the 
reasons for some of the national failures 
of the Job Corps program. Even those 
of us who on this side of the aisle have 
supported the Job Corps on the basis of 
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the committee report and the investiga- 
tion must allow and concede that we are 
really and truly spinning our wheels in 
many areas. 

One of the summary conclusions I 
have been prompted to as a result of the 
report is that we lack in the OEO a 
basic standard by which the contracting 
groups can be evaluated before these 
projects are put into movement. 

One of the things that has been 
pointed out in the report is the fact that 
whether the contracting agency running 
the camp is the University of Illinois or 
the University of Oregon or a private 
contracting body there has not been a 
uniformity of results. I think it is in- 
cumbent, if the Job Corps program is 
ultimately to succeed in its primary goal 
of retraining the dropouts and reclaim- 
ing the youth of America, that we do 
start out and make darned certain there 
is some basic qualification of those peo- 
ple or institutions carrying the program 
further. I cannot see from the language 
proposed by the gentleman from Florida 
where the result would be anything but 
helped by the Committee's acceptance of 
the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
ork SWEENEY. I will be delighted to 

eld. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentleman 
misunderstood the basis of the St. 
Petersburg question. Initially the school 
board was qualified. There is no doubt 
of it, and I did not raise that question. 
But when the next contracting party 
came in they were not qualified, in my 
opinion, and that caused the mess. It 
was because they were not qualified to 
negotiate or to handle it after negotia- 
tion. That is how they got in trouble 
and that is why the furor was raised. 
The whole thing could have been avoided 
as to the second contracting officer if 
they had been adequately qualified to do 
the job. 

Mr. SWEENEY. I agree. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think it has nation- 
wide application in addition, obviously. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, first I would like to 
sympathize with our colleague from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer] for the loss of the 
project there. I would like to say that 
there are many contracts involved in that 
project there which were beneficial to the 
people of St. Petersburg, and I would 
hate to see many such contracts lost, just 
like any Members of the House or their 
colleagues or friends would. To me, this 
is a meaningless amendment. Its good 
and its bad counteract eachother. How- 
ever, if the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] feels that this is going to help 
the Director of OEO increase the efi- 
ciency of his staff, then I think we ought 
to go along with it, assuming this is the 
real thrust of the amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I love to yield to my 
good friend. 

Mr. GOODELL. I did not understand 
the gentleman’s statement. Is the gen- 
tleman accepting the amendment? 
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Mr. POWELL. No, I am not accepting 
it. I am just saying that this is going 
to expand the efficiency of OEO more 
than it was in St. Petersburg. Again, I 
console my friend from St. Petersburg 
for the loss of his project. 

Mr. GOODELL. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s clarification. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr.POWELL. Gladly. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In view of 
the remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Florida clearly indicating that his 
amendment was not intended as an in- 
dictment of the procedures followed in 
the St. Petersburg case in the initial loca- 
tion and organization of the Job Corps 
center there, I feel that the clouds have 
cleared on this amendment for me. I 
agree with the chairman that it really 
does not do anything much one way or 
the other and would therefore not pursue 
my objection to its adoption. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quire: On page 
8, after line 18, insert the following: 

“JOB CORPS—COMMUNITY ACTIVITY 

“Sec, 105. Section 104 of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
the subsection added by section 104) the 
following: 

„g) Job Corps officials shall, whenever 
possible, stimulate formation of indigenous 
community activity in areas surrounding Job 
Corps camps and centers to provide a friendly 
and adequate reception of enrollees into com- 
munity life.’” 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to require 
that at any of the Job Corps centers the 
Director will be required to request the 
officials there in the State to set up such 
a committee among local citizens so 
that we will not see again what has hap- 
pened so many times and which has been 
reported in the newspapers all over the 
country, that the young men go into town 
and they are not accepted by the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the initial 
step should be taken by the community 
so that in this country we will see very 
seldom—and I hope never—reports 
printed in the newspapers to the effect 
that these young men and young ladies 
were not accepted by the local com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this at- 
mosphere is necessary in every com- 
munity. 

Mr. Chairman, the disturbances to 
which reference has been made have 
happened at numerous centers. I am 


happy to say that in those cases where 
community Job Corps councils have been 
established there have been only a few 
instances of rebellion on the part of the 
Job Corps enrollee, and they are ac- 
cepted by the community, these young 
men and women. 
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Mr. Chairman, for that reason I hope 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS] will accept the amendment and 
that we can go on to other matters with- 
out any additional undue delay in an 
effort to further explain it. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
was nice enough to furnish us on this 
side of the aisle a copy of the proposed 
amendment, 

We have had an opportunity to cir- 
culate it on our side over here and we 
are in agreement with the purposes 
thereof. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, we are 
happy to accept the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall only take just 
a moment of this time. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall only take just a moment of 
this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I disapprove of most 
of the poverty program. I even disagree 
with the distinguished Speaker of the 
House of Representatives when he offers 
his belief that the original “conception” 
of this legislation was “immaculate.” 

Particularly, I am interested in the 
$200,000 library on the table over there, 
the investigation of the poverty program, 
paid for by America’s taxpayers and as 
yet has been of no value to them. I sub- 
mit that if it did not contain a chronicle 
of 2 years of use and abuse of the poor 
under the operations of the poverty pro- 
gram, it would have been brought to light 
by the proponents of this measure before 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, I have long admired 
the phrase “war on poverty”—it raised 
great hopes in my own mind—I have 
met poverty before: she and I were 
what one would call briefly acquainted. 

But many millions of Americans have 
known dame poverty better than I— 
millions were and have been her inti- 
mates and have lived with her all their 
lives. The phrase “war on poverty” 
raised a million more important hopes 
than mine. And now, 2 years later, these 
hopes have fallen with a sudden thud 
like a dishpan falling on the kitchen 
floor. The war on poverty has become a 
political extravaganza, a political carni- 
val—filled with barkers, shell game art- 
ists, cupie dolls, and cotton candy. 
Gentlemen, the war on poverty has 
shocked America into numbness. 

The Education and Labor Committee 
has attempted in some sincerity to elimi- 
nate some of the great deficiencies in this 
bill. I am sure that if we pass this bill 
this week, there will be some improve- 
ments. It could not be worse. 
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One of the big improvements planned 
for this bill is to place a sort of Hatch 
Act on the community action program. 
Now I was not here at the conception of 
this bill, but I was here at the reconcep- 
tion a year ago. A year ago I offered an 
amendment to prevent political activity 
in the community action program. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], 
in talking against my amendment, stated 
that if my amendment should pass, the 
people in the community action pro- 
grams could not even talk to one an- 
other: thus, by plan, by design, by con- 
ception, by promise here on the floor, 
politics was all they intended to talk 
about in the community action program. 
I am pleased that a year later, the Na- 
tion’s revulsion against manipulation of 
the poor for political ends has demanded 
the adoption of my last year’s amend- 
ment. 

The great criticism I have of the pov- 
erty program is that, in an era in history 
distinguished by our being adrift from 
many of our ancient moorings and in a 
sea of violent changes—with an assault 
on law and order itself, an ugly symptom 
or byproduct of the changes—this pov- 
erty program is a wild ride in a political 
spacecraft with defective rudders. 

This poverty program skips State and 
local established and elected author- 
ities—sets up a financial distribution 
arrangement between a Washington 
bureaucracy and any collective authority 
in any community who holds out a hat 
with the word “education” printed on it. 
The size of the hat is in proportion to the 
political power. From the distinguished 
chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee, we learned recently the Flor- 
ida district of the poverty bill “manager” 
got most of the gravy. This is the boon- 
doggle to end all boondoggles. Gentle- 
men, until this program gets some moor- 
ings, some attachments other than 
political, some deeper relation to the 
poor than it has, voting for it would 
be counter to the instructions given me 
2 years ago by my electorate, which was 
to keep watch over their tax money. 

Leon Keyserling, who advocated mini- 
mum wages, along with Michael Har- 
rington, the philosophical author of the 
poverty program, not long ago stated 
that the poverty program would only 
help 3 to 7 percent of the people it was 
aimed at. Sargent Shriver on television 
a few weeks ago was asked how many 
people had been relieved from poverty by 
the program. His answer was about 
50,000. This, gentlemen, is about the 
number of people employed by the Gov- 
ernment directly or indirectly under 
this great political fiesta. Leon Keyser- 
ling went on to say that jobs were the 
only real help for the poor. Gentlemen, 
when jobs for the poor rather than po- 
litical patronage, boondoggle, and politi- 
cal revolution, become the chief aims of a 
war on poverty—then, and then alone, 
will it be worthy of consideration. 

I point out to all of you that there is 
nothing in this entire poverty bill that 
could not be done locally, or by some 
other already established agency. I see 
no need for continuing this political 
farce—this monument to the cynical use 
of the poor. 
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Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.) One hun- 
dred and three Members are present, a 
quorum. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoopELL: On 
page 2, after line 15, insert the following: 
“TRANSFER OF JOB CORPS TO DEPARTMENT OF 

LABOR 

“Sec. 102. (a) The Job Corps of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, together with the 
functions thereof, is transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor to be administered in co- 
ordination with programs carried out under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act 
of 1962, as amended, on such date within six 
months after the date of enactment of this 
Act as the President may fix. The functions 
of the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity with respect to the Job Corps are 
transferred to the Secretary of Labor. The 
functions transferred by this section shall be 
performed by the Secretary of Labor or, sub- 
ject to his direction and control, by such 
Officers, agencies, and employees of the De- 
partment of Labor as he shall designate. 

„(b) There are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for use in connection with 
the functions transferred by subsection (a), 
the personnel, property, records, and unex- 
pended balances of appropriations, alloca- 
tions, and other funds (available or to be 
made available) of the Job Corps, together 
with so much as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine of other per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
funds (available or to be made available) of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which re- 
late to functions transferred by this section.” 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
probably will not use my full 5 minutes. 
I have no desire whatsoever to delay the 
proceedings. I think it is important 
when we consider major amendments 
that we have as many of the Members 
here to make these very important policy 
decisions as possible. 

This amendment I have discussed in 
my general remarks in the debate in the 
last 2 days and briefly earlier today. It 
is a simple proposal. It would provide 
for coordination of our training pro- 
grams in the Job Corps under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

Let me explain one major feature of 
this. This does not mean that the De- 
partment of Labor itself would be run- 
ning the training program. One of the 
greatest problems with the Job Corps 
has been the selection and the screening 
of the applicants. 

In some areas, including my own, they 
have come up and said, “We will take 
any qualified youngster that comes in 
and guarantee that within 3 days they 
will be in a Job Corps camp,” or in 5 
days or 30 days. 

This was a part of a variety of experi- 
mental programs at the very time that 
we were complaining most heavily in 
Congress about the failure to give ad- 
equate consideration in the screening 
5 s to go into Job Corps camps and 
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It is our feeling, those of us who be- 
lieve in the Job Corps concept that some 
of these youngsters can be disturbed by 
transferring them out of their environ- 
ment and that many of the youngsters 
going to Job Corps camps could be served 
by the manpower development train- 
ing program, by vocational education 
programs or by some other program of 
this nature. Many of them would be ac- 
tually better off if they stayed in their 
community to obtain their training. 

No judgment of that nature is made. 
My amendment would give the manpow- 
er and development training act officials 
the responsibility and the authority to 
make this kind of a judgment at the out- 
set as to where is the best place for this 
boy or this girl to go. 

We are spending $9,100 to $13,000 per 
enrollee per year on youngsters, many of 
whom actually belong in their own com- 
munities getting help. We have to do a 
great deal more to try to bring down the 
excessive costs per enrollee. We have 
other amendments to try to do that. But 
at least this one would begin the process. 
It would put one agency in charge of all 
these various programs under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 

As a result of the amendments that 
were adopted to the substitute that I 
proposed in 1962, we have HEW and the 
vocational authorities in HEW with the 
clear responsibility of providing training 
in institutions. The Labor Department 
does not have that responsibility under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. That is the significance of this 
amendment directing that it go to the 
Labor Department to be administered in 
coordination with the programs under 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. 

Thus we will utilize the vocational 
educational people to the maximum de- 
gree in actually providing training. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Does the 
gentleman in the well suggest in his re- 
marks that the Department of Labor and 
the administration of the manpower de- 
velopment and training program have 
acquired an expertise and staff for the 
conduct of the residential type of train- 
ing comparable to what some people call 
the modern CCC camps of the Job Corps? 
Are they better able to administer the 
program? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman’s 
question illustrates the point I have been 
attempting to make. He apparently 
does not understand how the Manpower 
Development and Training Act operates. 
The Labor Department does not admin- 
ister these institute programs. The 
responsibility for the institute part of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act is with HEW and with the vocational 
educational] people: That would be pre- 
served under my amendment, so that it 
would be the vocational people who are 
providing actual guidance in the camps 
themselves. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 
tleman will yield further 


If the gen- 
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Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I under- 
stand that aspect of your suggestion. 
However, it seems to me you made the 
point that we ought to keep these boys 
home and put them in vocational educa- 
tion programs rather than sending them 
to Job Corps camps. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is an over- 
simplification. I said that there are 
many boys, particularly in these mass 
recruitment programs of 3 or 5 days 
in a camp. There are many of those 
youngsters going into the Job Corps 
who should not go there. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday I addressed 
the House with respect to a Job Corps 
project in my congressional district. I 
oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from New York, and in doing so I would 
like to talk in particular about that camp 
in my district. 

Gary Job Corps Center came about by 
virtue of the Governor of Texas, work- 
ing with members of the legislature, in 
appointing a Texas Educational Founda- 
tion. He called in the attorney general 
and the Texas Education Agency as arms 
of the State, and they established what 
is called the Texas Educational Founda- 
tion, a three-man private, nonprofit 
foundation. He also brought in members 
of the business community and the loca] 
San Marcos community, and together we 
established this TEF. 

The work of that organization is some- 
thing that is extremely interesting, and 
if it could spread to other parts of the 
country, the Job Corp program would *e 
much more effective. TEF also estab- 
lished Opportunities, Inc., in this man- 
ner: The Governor, through the TEF 
and the Director of the center, called to- 
gether some 75 leaders of businesses in 
Texas and he said to them, “We want 
you to be participants in the organiza- 
tion of this center.” As such, they were 
given the authority to lay out the courses. 
establish the curriculum, and provide the 
type of program so the training would 
be current and meaningful. These busi- 
ness leaders actually laid out the build- 
ings and the shops. 

As a consequence, these boys are 
getting good training and Opportunities 
Inc.—the businessmen of Texas, if you 
want to call it that—has said to the 
boys, “Finish your course, and we will 
give you a job.” This has been a united 
effort of the business people in Texas 
to make this a worthwhile community 
project, to make it work. 

I went to the center authorities and 
the San Marcos civic leaders before this 
center was put in operation, and I said, 
“This is the type of center it will be. Do 
you want it?” As a consequence, we had 
the acceptance of the city of San Marcos 
and of the mayor and the public officials, 
who have made statements over and over 
again as to the effectiveness of this pro- 
gram. 

The gentleman from New York has 
talked about the cost. He says there are 
terrible costs. At San Marcos, at Gary, 
it is $4,411, and not $9,000 or $10,000 to 
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which the gentleman from New York 
made reference. 

At Gary, we have the largest center in 
the country—nearly 3,000 boys. We 
have good cooperation from the Gover- 
nor, who has said in a national televi- 
sion program—and he is a conservative 
Governor—that all phases of the eco- 
nomic opportunity program in Texas are 
a tremendous success. It is also a co- 
operative effort with the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission. 

When the gentleman wants to transfer 
all this to the Department of Labor, I 
say to the gentleman that nobody in 
Washington I know of, and no officer I 
have heard of, has said he would like 
to have this department transferred 
over to the Department of Labor. No- 
body in Texas has said he wants it trans- 
ferred. In Texas it is working well with 
the various State agencies. 

We do work with the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, because it is an arm 
of the Labor Department. When a boy 
writes in that he wants to go into the 
center, his name is referred to us in, 
Texas, and the Texas Employment Com- 
mission does screen these boys. That 
is really what they do and should do. 

It is not for the manpower develop- 
ment program, because that is for an old- 
er type boy or worker who should have 
a base to operate from in that commu- 
nity. This Job Corps would be mate- 
rially affected and weakened if trans- 
ferred to the Department of Labor. where 
nobody wants it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
case the gentleman makes is not entire- 
ly true, because we have a special man- 
power training project for boys 20 to 22 
years old. Nothing I offer in this 
amendment will disturb the present re- 
quirements in the law and in the com- 
mittee bill, that they get clearance from 
the Governor and authorities and co- 
ordinate. Hopefully they will coordi- 
nate. 

There are many good things about 
Camp Gary and some difficult things. 
Without going into that, the gentleman. 
has indicated a cost per enrollee of $4,- 
100 or $4,200. The point is if we get 
some coordination, whatever the cost per 
enrollee, they will stop taking youngsters 
into the Job Corps, if those youngsters 
can be served by a manpower program 
more effectively. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Wacconner, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. PICKLE was 
allowed to proceed for 3 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and two Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, may I 
say to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL], that the manpower de- 
velopment and training program is a 
good program, but it is designed primar- 
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ily for the older type of worker; that is, 
not for the 16-year-old. 

Although the act may have been 
amended—I have not kept that close to 
it—to include some of the 16-year-olds, 
I recall, when I was on the Texas Em- 
ployment Commission, a person had to 
ag Hoe or over and the head of a house- 

old. 

The main intent has been for the older 
type, who would take this supplemental 
training and then go back to a job in the 
community. 

Mr. GOODELL. The original act had 
such a provision for the 18-year-old per- 
son. We expanded and liberalized that 
section. The Manpower Act and the ad- 
ministrators thereof are dealing with 
youngsters of this nature. 

Mr. PICKLE. The members of the 
Education and Labor Committee can bet- 
ter answer as to whether it includes the 
16-year-olds, but if it does I submit it is 
a very small part of the MDT program, 
and is not really designed for what the 
MDT accomplishes. I know that be- 
cause I helped set up the program in 
Texas, and I know something about it. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is not true 
nationally. 

Mr. PICKLE. I might say further, 
when we talk about a boy of the age of 
16, he is really not in the labor market, 
in truth and in fact. He needs training. 
That is one good reason why the centers 
are needed on the Job Corps basis, in 
my opinion. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. 

I perhaps have been as critical of the 
Job Corps camps as any Member of Con- 
gress, but I know personally the director 
of the Job Corps camp to which the gen- 
tleman refers, in San Marcos, Tex. 

I believe a tribute is due the director 
of that camp for having done a job 
which is without equal at any other Job 
Corps center in the country. This is so 
because Dr O. J. Baker, who is the direc- 
tor or superintendent of that center, is a 
hardheaded man with commonsense, a 
practical educator. He is doing a good 
job at that center. 

His steadying hand in the formation of 
policies, the hiring of personnel, and the 
administration of the program has been 
the biggest single factor in the success 
of the center. I understand he has been 
promoted to executive director of all 
three Job Corps projects in Texas— 
where I know that his outstanding 
ability will be recognized. 

Mr. PICKLE. Dr. Baker is indeed a 
commonsense administrator. I daresay 
he has more good judgment about him 
than many of the Job Corps directors 
rolled together. He is an excellent ad- 
ministrator. He is now succeeded by 
Mr. Wallace Dockall who is equally 
effective. 

These kind of men spell out the suc- 
cesses of the Job Corps. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PICKLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 
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Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. The Man- 
power Development and Training Act as 
it presently stands would permit pay- 
ment under certain circumstances to 
trainees as young as 17 years of age, but 
I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that under the provisions of the 
act not more than 25 percent of the 
trainees can be between the ages of 17 
and 22, even though they may be as 
young as 17. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Chairman, that is 
what I suspected. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be defeated. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. To keep the se- 
quence, in answer to the gentleman from 
Michigan, obviously the funds provided 
here in title I would be to fund Job Corps 
camps. We would not be limited to the 
fund limitation he referred to for such 
programs of the manpower program. 

My amendment would not affect the 
fact that we are going to authorize $170 
million or $200 million or whatever the 
final decision may be here for Job Corps 
camps. It will go only to the question 
of administration. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that the questions were raised as to 
whether the Department of Labor could 
effectively handle this program. I raised 
this question with Secretary of Labor 
Wirtz at the hearings. 

He indicated very emphatically that 
he could handle the program. I might 
also point out when this proposal of a 
Job Corps was first brought before us it 
was proposed that the Department of 
Labor should administer it. At that time 
I raised many questions, wondering 
whether they should or not, realizing that 
this had not been the case in the old 
CCC camps. I realized later that the 
administration was right when they pro- 
posed it be handled by the Department 
of Labor, and I have been convinced of 
it since. Watching the OEO operating 
the Job Corps camps over a period of 
2 years convinces me that it should be 
handled by the Department of Labor. 
Only in this way can these training pro- 
grams be properly coordinated with those 
entering the OEO and those programs 
that are outside of the OEO. If we 
would do this, I am convinced we will 
have a coordinated job training program 
for the young people who have dropped 
out or who need this type of training in 
school or else who have to have an en- 
vironmental change in order to learn 
skills that are necessary for employment. 
Therefore I would say the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL], has of- 
fered an amendment which really must 
be adopted if this program will be work- 
ing well. If we do not do it this year, 
it will only be a short time before it will 
have to be done, anyway. So we might 
as well do it now so that effective ad- 
ministration can begin as soon as this 
bill is passed. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: On 
page 3, after line 18, insert the following: 

“JOB CORPS—FACTORS FOR SELECTION 

“Sec. 105. Section 104 of the Act 18 
amended by adding at the end thereof (after 
the subsection added by section 104) the 
following: 

“*(g) Each applicant for the Job Corps 
shall undergo physical and mental exami- 
nations under standards prescribed by the 
Director. Inquiries shall be made of appro- 
priate State bureaus of identification to de- 
termine any parole or probationary restric- 
tions that may apply to individual appli- 
cants. Applicants shall be fingerprinted in 
accordance with procedures followed for mil- 
itary inductees, and inquiry shall be directed 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation or 
other appropriate agencies to determine 
criminal violations by said applicant, crimi- 
nal charges pending against said applicant, 
or other similar information. Criminal vio- 
lations by said applicant shall not disqualify 
the applicant from the Job Corps but special 
evaluation of the distinctive nature of said 
applicant's problems shall be made and pro- 
vision made for suitable treatment and 
handling.“ 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, how 
many other amendments are there to 
title I? 

Mr. QUIE. I believe eight. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are 11 
amendments at the desk at this time. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment does not restrict the author- 
ity of the Job Corps or of the Director to 
admit young men or young women to the 
Job Corps. It is an amendment that 
would require him to develop what in- 
formation he can about the background 
of the Job Corps applicant before he ac- 
cepts him. The classic case that has 
been cited is the young man that went 
to the Mountain Home Job Corps camp 
in Idaho. He was not only a three-time 
felony loser and one time an attempted 
murder conviction, but he was on parole. 
The Job Corps did not know that he had 
these convictions. They did not know 
he was on parole. I have no objection in 
itself, if the Job Corps knows this and 
knows that they have the facilities and 
personnel to meet the individual’s prob- 
lems, if they take someone with a crim- 
inal background. 

Mr. Chairman, after all, the Job Corps 
is supposed to be for young men and 
women who need to live in a beneficial 
environment in order to respond to the 
training and education afforded them. 

Mr. Chairman, therefore, if a boy is 
going into the Job Corps, he may very 
well be someone who comes from a back- 
ground or a neighborhood where he has 
had brushes with the law and-has been 
convicted in some instances. 
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Certainly, Mr. Chairman, we ought to 
go into their background when the boy 
is brought into the Job Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, in the case of the 
Mountain Home, Idaho, situation, that 
young man came into that Job Corps 
center and they made him a squad 
leader, a wing leader, and a dormitory 
leader. Subsequently he assailed one of 
the enrollees but the other enrollee was 
drummed out of the camp and out of 
the Job Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, the Director at that 
point defended the assailant and asked 
that he be taken back. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment, if 
adopted, would subject every Job Corps 
enrollee to a fingerprint test, as we do 
with every person inducted into the mili- 
tary service. 

Mr. Chairman, when I asked the Job 
Corps representatives why they did not 
know this information, they said it would 
be too difficult to find out—it would be 
an impossible procedure to ascertain this 
information. But my response was that 
with the fingerprint test, any constable of 
the village or any police officer could 
have followed the ordinary procedures to 
ascertain this information. 

Mr. Chairman, in Chicago they are 
fingerprinting all of the local individuals 
and all participants in the program. 
They have had no objection to this on 
personal grounds. 

Mr, Chairman, it is an automatic pro- 
cedure now, and through this procedure 
we could be sure that if we know there 
are convictions against a Job Corps ap- 
plicant, then we could make an assess- 
ment based thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. GOODELL. In one moment, but 
one further point. 

In addition, Mr. Chairman, the Job 
Corps enrollees have been in a running 
discussion for some months and hope- 
fully it will be worked out with the State 
Officials, because they have taken note 
of these people who are on probation, and 
if they are taken into the Job Corps or 
into a Job Corps camp and if the boys 
have left a particular State to go to a 
Job Corps camp across the country, and 
if they are in violation of their proba- 
tion in doing so, the State officials have 
objected to this and the Job Corps said 
that they could not be responsible for 
making reports on these people. 

Mr. Chairman, it. seems to me this 
could be worked out so that they could 
go to camp and I feel that this is in 
the interest of the youngster involved. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, now will the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York has 
had a distinguished career as a law en- 
forcement officer before coming to Con- 
gress. I believe the gentleman knows 
that in a majority of the States in this 
country boys under the age of 17 are 
not fingerprinted and that their con- 
victions for crimes involving them are 
not certified to the FBI. 
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However, Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
cedure as suggested here would reveal 
practically nothing that could be added 
to the already very exhaustive screening 
procedure used in this operation, 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not yield further to the gentleman. I 
shall let the gentleman take his own 
time. I want to answer the gentleman 
by saying that almost every State of 
which I am aware—every State—has a 
State bureau of identification and that 
they do keep records of these matters. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman agree 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. In most instances at 
the age of 16 or 17 the records for those 
youngsters cannot be made public, but 
they can work out an arrangement for 
the Job Corps enrollee in order to get his 
permission to do this, and this can be 
done very easily. But the gentleman is 
raising a question about a marginal age 
group where there might be some prob- 
lem involved. In most instances there 
would be no problem involved. In cases 
that have come to my attention they 
have all been at least 18 or 19 years of 
age, and they would have known about 
this information. 

Now you can argue that maybe in some 
instances you will not get the informa- 
tion you would like, but you will get a lot 
of information on a number of these ap- 
plicants and we have to have all the in- 
formation that is available when we take 
them into the Job Corps. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Is it not true, 
however, that information would be 
available on these youngsters in the age 
group to which you have referred who 
have had trouble with the law and have 
been fingerprinted as a result of that dif- 
ficulty? 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. Iam 
informed this would be in a lot of in- 
stances covered and it would give you a 
valuable guide when you are taking these 
youngsters in. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Has there 
been any reluctance on the part of young 
people or their parents who might other- 
wise want to go into the Job Corps be- 
cause of some of the boys who have been 
admitted into the Job Corps? 

Mr. GOODELL. There is no question 
about that. Our desks are piled up high 


-with letters from Job Corps enrollees who 


wanted to drop out because they fear for 
their lives and for their personal safety. 
This involves the entire problem of dis- 
cipline in connection with the camps. 
But certainly when you are taking the 
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youngsters who have criminal back- 
grounds into the camps, you ought to 
know it when you are giving them an 
opportunity to be in a facility where 
their opportunity should not jeopardize 
the opportunities of the rest of the boys 
in that camp. That is exactly what has 
happened in the case I referred to. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the real meat of this 
amendment is the requirement that 
every Job Corps enrollee be submitted 
to a procedure—and the gentleman has 
used this language—of fingerprinting 
similar to the military. 

We are talking in most instances of 
an enrollee 17 years of age. We are 
talking about a very special group of 
people. 

We are very proud of the fact that in 
the experience of the Job Corps, we have 
had more applicants actually than we 
were able to take care of. 

All of the Members of this body who 
have been deeply concerned with search- 
ing out and finding a program that 
would offer some opportunity for people 
in poverty and some challenge that they 
would rise to and accept, to pull them- 
selves out of poverty, are gratified to 
know that we do not draft anybody into 
the Job Corps. 

If a boy comes to the Job Corps, he 
comes there because he wants help and 
because someone has indicated to him 
that if he comes to the Job Corps he is 
going to find there a friendly reception; 
and if he can get in, an opportunity to 
participate in a program of communal 
living with his peers—from many parts 
of the country in many instances—and 
an opportunity to prepare himself for 
more advanced training and ultimately 
for gainful employment. 

Twenty-eight percent of the boys com- 
ing out of the program are going directly 
into the military service. 

The record we have of the conduct of 
these boys indicates that as an age group, 
their conduct when they are off the base 
and on their own time compares favor- 
ably with their age group at every level 
of society. I might say to the gentle- 
man, that there is no major community 
in this country that can compare, when 
you consider the crime statistics for this 
age group against the population at 
large and put the figures up against the 
record of these kids. We are talking on 
the average, about a boy with 4 years of 
reading ability, underweight, unem- 
ployed, and from a broken home not to 
mention all these other problems. 

He walks into the Job Corps center; 
and the gentleman from New York says, 
that the first thing we ought to do is 
grab him and fingerprint him as we do 
in the military. 

Now if this were likely to produce a 
great improvement in the already very 
tight and stringent screening process, I 
would have no objection. I am not one 
of those who gets all excited about being 
fingerprinted. I do not know how many 
times I have been fingerprinted. But I 
have never personally considered it to 
be a difficult task. So I do not make 
the argument against fingerprinting in 
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terms of any real strong feeling that it 
is a violation of this boy’s rights. 

But I think it is a serious mistake to 
subject this kind of boy, coming from 
the kind of environment that he is com- 
ing from, to a procedure that is likely 
to accomplish little or nothing in benefit 
for the Job Corps and is very likely— 
although not necessarily—because of 
the truth of the facts, but because of 
the effect it will have on him and what 
he believes to be the facts, to have a 
deleterious effect on his attitude and our 
ability then to do something for him. 

If we are talking about a criminal rec- 
ord of a 17-year-old, I might point out 
that with the screening process we al- 
ready use is providing far more informa- 
tion than the fingerprint record would 
provide. Because, although a juvenile 
record in most States is protected and 
is suppressed so that a fingerprint record 


check would not reveal the contents of 


that record, the screening process now 
engaged in by the Job Corps elicits in- 
formation that would be found in such 
a record if it were available. Therefore, 
the present screening process provides 
more actual information on a confiden- 
tial basis and does not subject the boy 
to the humiliating experience suggested 
by the gentleman. 

Let us remember that if the amend- 
ment is adopted we would fingerprint not 
only those who come to the Job Corps 
with some suspicion of a change in their 
name or a record of some kind, but we 
would fingerprint everyone who would 
come through the door. The first official 
act they would encounter would not be 
one of friendship but one of hostility and 
the assertion of raw authority. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. QUE: On page 
2, after line 23, insert the following: 

“JOB CORPS—SELECTION OF ENROLLEES 

“Sec. 108. Section 104(a) of the Act is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Secretary shall provide for the selection of 
persons for service in the Job Corps. He shall 
select for enrollment only persons he believes 


-are unlikely to be able to benefit from educa- 


tion or training in any other facility or pro- 
gram and require a change of family or com- 
munity environment in order to respond 
adequately to such education or training.“ 

And renumber the following sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, we recog- 
nize that the most expensive training 
program for any young person is the Job 
Corps. It was admitted by the Director 
in the Senate hearings that the average 
cost was $9,200. He hopes by the end 
of another year he can probably get it 
down to between $7,000 and $8,000 per 
enrollee. 

That is an expensive way to train a 
young person if he can be trained some 
place else at a lesser cost. So what the 
amendment would do would be to re- 
quire that if he could receive the bene- 
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fit of education and training in any other 
program, that is where he should be, and 
only in cases where a change in environ- 
ment is required. would he receive Job 
Corps training and be moved to another 
area. 

We find there is an expansion of the 
residential vocational schools and there 
is a wonderful record among the voca- 
tional education schools. The one about 
which I submitted some information in 
the Recor yesterday had an average cost 
of $2,600. What a difference in Federal 
expenditures: and the number of young 
people that can be helped with a program 
that costs on the average of $2,600 as 
compared with one that admittedly costs 
$9,200 per year. 

Also, if they could be helped in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the effort 
would be directed in that way. We hope 


-to offer an amendment for a Neighbor- 


hood Youth Corps in order that youth 
would get the necessary training and ac- 
tual employment in industry and then a 
job in industry. Any of this type of pro- 
gram would be much better for young 
men, 

Also if they could receive the type of 
training that would be offered by the De- 
partment of Defense, that would be 
preferable because there is use for them 
after they finish that type of training. 

The Job Corps training would be 
limited to those individuals who could be 
helped by that type of training only, and 
that is what would be required in the 
guidelines when the Secretary deter- 
mines who should be selected for the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Did the gentleman in 
his figures as to the cost of rehabilitating 
a youngster count in the cost of acquir- 
ing property? 

Mr. QUIE: As I understand, this is 
not counted in the average cost of $9,- 
200. -I tried to determine what the 
Director, Mr. Shriver, used in ascertain- 
ing that figure during the hearings. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Shriver said it 
was not counted in. 

Mr. QUIE. I tried to determine from 
his comments what he meant. As best 
I could determine, those costs were not 
included. 

Mr. POWELL. The best I could 
determine was the opposite. I think we 
both are right. He could not determine. 

When we built the Rayburn Building 
it cost about $830,000 per Congressman. 
That was the first year, and the expense 
now is over that. 

Mr. QUIE. If we are going to train 
all the Job Corps trainees in the Ray- 
burn Building, it will cost a fantastic 
figure. This is completely irrelevant, as 
if we were comparing a diamond ring 
with an orange. 

Mr. POWELL. I would not say that. 
I believe the minority is very happy with 
the Rayburn Building also. What I am 
pointing out is that the cost has groped 
in 3 years. The cost has dropped so: 
in 3 years, from $12,000, to $10,000, 1 7 
$9,000. Is that not correct? 

Mr. QUIE. That is what I understand. 
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Mr. POWELL, Then we may still have 
figures showing increasing drops in the 
future. 

Mr. QUIE. I would hope so, but I do 
not expect it will ever get down to the 
neighborhood of the cost of the Youth 
Corps, of the Manpower Training, or of 
the Vocational Residential Training 
Schools. It will never get down to those. 

What my amendment says is, if that 
training can be given in other programs, 
these applicants should be trained in 
these other programs, and only if they 
cannot be trained in those other pro- 
grams, then they will be put in the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. POWELL. Would the gentleman 
not agree that we are dealing here with 
the people in America who are below 
what Secretary McNamara has called the 
“salvage line’’? 

Mr. QUIE. I believe these are people 
who are below the level of the urban 
training, but they are not below Job 
Corps training level. 

Mr. POWELL. Does the gentleman 
not think it is cheaper in the long run 
to have this type of training, even though 
it might cost more, than to have the cost 
of prisons and mental hospitals and wel- 
fare costs? 

Mr. QUIE. But my amendment does 
not prohibit training of these young peo- 
ple in these job centers—that is, for those 
who can qualify for it. It does not pro- 
hibit this. They would not be in prisons. 
It does say that if they can be trained 
in the less expensive programs, they will 
be trained in those programs rather than 
in the Job Corps. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to oppose the amendment. 

A close examination of the amendment 
would indicate that there has been either 
a Freudian slip or a change in plans by 
the gentleman who has offered the 
amendment, because it makes reference 
to the “Secretary.” A close examination 
of the amendment indicates to me that 
we have already voted on it once on this 
floor, because it is lifted out of the so- 
called Opportunity Crusade. The word 
“Secretary” I believe has been lifted from 
that proposal because it was anticipated 
that by the time that we reached this 
amendment, we would have transferred 
the Job Corps to the Department of 
Labor. Since we have not transferred it 
and have voted twice against transfer- 
ring it, I would assume that where the 
word “Secretary” is used, it really means 
“Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity.” 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
where the word “Secretary” appears, it 
be changed to the word Director“. This 
was taken from the “Opportunity Cru- 
sade”, as a number of other amendments 
have been. Realizing the “Opportunity 
Crusade” was not adopted, we have taken 
parts of it and offered those as amend- 
ments in the hope that they would be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk will re-report the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Quiz: On page 

2, after line 23, insert the following: 
“JOB CORPS—SELECTION OF ENROLLEES 

“Sec. 103. Section 104(a) of the Act is 
amended by inserting after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Director shall provide for the selection of 
persons for service in the Job Corps. He shall 
select for enrollment only persons he believes 
are unlikely to be able to benefit from educa- 
tion or training in any other facility or pro- 
gram and require a change of family or com- 
munity environment in order to respond ade- 
quately to such education or training.“ 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman’s amendment at 
first blush does not seem to be too un- 
reasonable because, as a matter of fact, 
this is what is being done. However, 
the gentleman himself, in supporting the 
proposal of the gentleman from New 
York to move this program to the De- 
partment of Labor under the MDTA and 
therefore take advantage of the expertise 
of that Department, has spoken about 
the tremendous facilities which the 
Department of Labor and its agencies 
through the State departments of labor 
and the Employment Service have to per- 
form which are necessary in this 
program. 

By delegated authority from the Di- 
rector of OEO to the Labor Department, 
there is a screening process in the 
recruiting for this program which takes 
place through the employment offices. 
Corpsmen enrollees are screened by 
labor department personnel operating 
under the Labor Department, to deter- 
mine which program available through 
that agency would be best for them. It is 
only after they have been screened in this 
fashion that they go on to the Job Corps. 

What the gentleman’s amendment 
literally would do would be to force one 
additional step, or in fact a return back 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
of the portion of the program which has 
been delegated by agreement to the De- 
partment of Labor. It would be cumber- 
some. It would provide a statutory im- 
pediment to an already smooth working 
procedure which accomplishes, I believe, 
what the gentleman’s amendment seeks 
to accomplish. 

For this reason at this time I oppose 
the amendment, and I remind the Mem- 
bers we have already voted against it 
once today. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not serve on the 
committee which has brought this legis- 
lation before us. I have had the oppor- 
tunity, however, to hear testimony on 
the operation of certain Job Corps camps 
located on the public lands during con- 
sideration of the appropriation for the 
Interior Department. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
Department of the Interior and Related 
Agencies of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, I found particularly interest- 
ing—and, I must state, disturbing—the 
testimony of Mr. Charles H. Stoddard, 
director of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, with respect to problems experi- 
enced by that Bureau in regard to Job 
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Corps camps located on lands. under its 
administration. 

Mr. Stoddard, in an official report, sent 
through appropriate channels, sought to 
advance improvements in the camp pro- 
gram. He recommended that screening 
of enrollees assigned to camps on the 
public lands for training and work be 
conducted by the Departments of the In- 
terior and Agriculture, which Depart- 
ments have responsibility for the admin- 
istration and development of these lands. 

Another recommendation was that 
camp directors have greater discretion in 
disciplinary actions—that the director 
not be required to consult higher author- 
ity, often as far away as Washington, 
before taking action against an enrollee 
whose conduct was disruptive of the 
camp program, 

Mr. Stoddard suggested that there has 
been a wasteful expenditure of personnel 
in the maintenance of numerous levels. 
of administration within the Job Corps, 
and that, in effect, the available funds, 
together with general guidelines, should 
be distributed from headquarters di- 
rectly to the operating level. 

Because Mr. Stoddard has a particu- 
lar interest in the operation of what are 
designated conservation centers of the 
Job Corps, located on the public lands, 
he finds it uneconomic and ineffective to 
set up arbitrary boundaries, based on 
educational attainment, for the assign- 
ment of enrollees to either a conservation 
center or a so-called urban center. 

These, Mr. Chairman, I believe would 
be accepted by most taxpayers as 
representing worthwhile improvements, 
assuming that we have a determination 
to insure that an enrollee not only is ad- 
vanced in potential productivity, but also 
that the work he does will increase the 
economic stake all taxpayers have in the 
efficient development and management 
of the public lands. Would the gentle- 
man from Florida care to comment on 
this memorandum? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSH. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am sorry I cannot 
give a specific answer about Mr. Stod- 
dard. I have talked with Mr. Stoddard. 
He has been in my office. I will get the 
information tonight to give to the gen- 
tleman tomorrow. 

It is my impression that Mr. Stoddard 
has been replaced in this particular job. 

The OEO does have a very long and 
very detailed screening process for the 
enrollees. We are trying to get into this 
program some of those people who are 
pretty disadvantaged. One of the prob- 
lems some of them have is that, to use a 


slang expression, they have been 
“busted.” They have had trouble with 
the law. 


Either we must let them roam the 
streets or go to jail, or try to do some- 
thing constructive for them. We have 
to make some qualitative decision as to 
whether or not the man is really eligible 
and able to receive the training. 

I cannot answer the question any more 
specifically than that now, I say to the 
gentleman. I will try to get the infor- 
mation for tomorrow. i 
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Mr. MARSH. I thank the gentleman 
from Florida for his response. 

Mr. Chairman, when the Committee 
rises I will ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp at this point the 
memorandum of Mr. Stoddard. 

The memorandum is as follows: 

OCTOBER 8, 1965. 
MEMORANDUM 


To Secretary. 

Through: Interior Jobs conservation center 
coordinator. 

From: Director, Bureau of Land Management. 

Subject: Job Corps procedures. 

The enclosed report presented to me by Dr. 
Robert Rosenbluth, assistant director, Cook 
County, Il., Department of Public Aid, sets 
forth his findings of a study of the opera- 
tions of a number of Job Corps centers in the 
United States. We support and endorse the 
findings with regard to the Job Corps pro- 
gram as Dr. Rosenbluth has set them forth. 

In light of his report corroborated by our 
experience in the operations of conservation 
centers, we wish to make the following rec- 
ommendations. 

RECRUITMENT 


1. Better screening procedures are neces- 
sary in order to eliminate evident trouble- 
makers, those candidates whom it is evident 
cannot adjust, and outright criminal types. 

Screening should be carried out by induc- 
tion-type centers. This procedure is pres- 
ently being implemented at three such cen- 
ters across the United States by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. However, it ap- 
pears to be evident from the high dropout 
rate being encountered at all centers that 
while the screening idea is a good one, meth- 
ods being used at present may be at fault. 

We recommend that to provide effective 
screening and orientation, the induction- 
type center should be administered and man- 
aged by agencies within the Departments of 
the Interior and Agriculture. The same in- 
duction center should be used to serve both 
Agriculture and Interior and should be 
staffed cooperatively by both Departments 
using personnel ceilings authorized by OED 
for this purpose. 

2. Every effort should be made to eliminate 
during the screening process all candidates 
not desiring to continue in the program for 
at least a 3-month period. All educational 
testing, medical testing, and clothing issues 
should be made at the induction center so 
the corpsmen continuing in the program may 
move directly to an operating center and 
engage immediately in the ongoing program. 
This will reduce the amount of disruption 
caused by continuing inputs of new corps- 
men into operating centers; it will provide 
relief to operating center staff personnel who 
are already overburdened, and by eliminating 
half-hearted or unsatisfactory participants 
in the program at the induction center level 
should result in monetary savings to the 
Government. 


ADMINISTRATION AND CAMP OPERATION 


1. There are too many levels involved in 
the Jobs Corps operation. We would recom- 
mend that OEO provide high level policy, 
guidelines, and construction and operation 
funds in lump sum. 

We would recommend the Department then 
dispense to the bureaus allotment of funds 
with guidelines and policy for their use, and 
the bureaus will implement operation of 
conservation centers along resource agency 

lans. 

4 Inspections would continue to be carried 
out by OEO and Department when desired. 

2. Center directors at the conservation 
centers must have greater latitude in dispen- 
sation of disciplines. Existing policy by OEO 
requires the center director to clear with OEO 
any action toward dismissing an unsatis- 
factory corpsman prior to the actual dis- 
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missal. There have been and there will con- 
tinue to be many incidents arising at the 
centers which must be treated with immedi- 
ately. The center director must have author- 
ity to invoke immediate dismissal for cause 
when in consultation with his staff such an 
action is unanimously arrived at. 
STAFF TRAINING 

Training of center staff personnel must be 
scheduled so as not to disrupt activation of 
new centers or management of recently acti- 
vated centers. To minimize this disagreeable 
feature we would recommend that the staffs 
be entered on the rolls 5 months in advance 
of the activation date rather than the pres- 
ent 90 days prior to activation date so that 
they will have a minimum of 1 month's time 
at the site prior to activation. 

If this is not possible, consideration should 
be given to condensing present training 
schedules so as to allow the complete staff 
a minimum of 1 month's time at the center 
site to assist in preparation for the activa- 
tion. 

ENROLLEE TRAINING 

1, Present screening procedures provide 
that only successful corpsmen applicants 
with a fifth-grade achievement level or less 
are automatically sent to conservation 
centers. Those having higher achievement 
levels are sent to the urban centers. Such 
a practice tends to downgrade the position 
of the conservation centers and limit the 
value of training which can be given the 
underprivileged. We submit that more can 
be achieved by having a proper mixture of 
higher level and lower level achievement 
among corpsmen at the conservation centers. 

2. The practice of “graduating” corpsmen 
from conservation centers to urban centers 
when they have achieved an eighth grade 
level of education tends to remove from the 
conservation centers the “example setters” 
who could set a pattern for new corpsmen 
coming into the centers to follow. Retain- 
ing some of these enrollees would be of value 
to the center staff in achieving a successful 
program. 

More use should be made of enrollee talent 
in providing good examples and guidance for 
newly entered corpsmen. 

Summarizing, it is felt that implementa- 
tion of the recommendations set forward 
above will lead to a more successful Job 
Corps program than we feel can be accom- 
plished at present. 

CHARLES H. STODDARD. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MARSH, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think it should be pointed out that al- 
though we are taking youngsters who 
have had brushes with the law, in many 
instances, as the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia indicated, Mr. Stoddard’s difficulty 
was that in running the Job Corps pro- 
gram he had no authority to discipline 
or to discharge enrollees who in his opin- 
ion were jeopardizing the opportunities of 
the others in the camp. This is rather 
effectively documented in this one in- 
stance. Iappreciate the gentleman from 
Virginia bringing this to our attention. 

Mr. MARSH. With reference to that 
point, in his memorandum on adminis- 
tration and camp operation in point 2 he 
cites that directors in the Job Corps camp 
centers must have greater latitude in 
their administering discipline. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoopeLL: On 
page 3, after line 18, insert the following: 

“JOB CORPS—DISCHARGE FOR FELONY 
CONVICTION 

“Sec. 105. Section 104 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof (after the sub- 
section added by section 104) the following: 

“*(g) Any enrollee in the Job Corps who 
is convicted of a felony committed during 
his enrollment shall be immediately dis- 
missed from the Job Corps.“ 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take my full time. 

This amendment is one sentence, and 
it is very simple. If the Job Corps en- 
rollee while in the Job Corps is convicted 
of a felony, he would be dismissed from 
the Job Corps. What are the implica- 
tions of being convicted of a felony? 
First of all, in most instances, he would 
have a prison term. In other instances, 
if he does not, then it is the view of most 
of us that he should not return to the 
Job Corps. There may be other facilities 
to take care of him, but it destroys the 
morale of the Job Corps and of the rest 
of the enrollees if a man in his position 
is able to commit a felony and get away 
with it and then be able to return to the 
Job Corps and apparently have no 
punishment whatever or have anything 
which is a deterrent to himself or to 
others from repeating this kind of be- 
havior. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, once again at first 
blush this amendment seems rather 
harmless, and you might say how can 
anyone oppose the rejection or ejection 
from the Job Corps of a person con- 
victed of a felony, because that sounds 
pretty bad. However, this whole pro- 
gram is designed to give to people, who in 
the opinion of those operating the pro- 
gram deserve it—and are willing to re- 
spond to it—and might benefit from it, 
a second chance. As it stands now, con- 
viction of a felony or conviction of a mis- 
demeanor, for that matter, which in- 
volves conduct inimical to maintenance 
of discipline in the Job Corps and which 
indicates that this person will not benefit 
from continued experience in the Job 
Corps will cause expulsion. We just 
passed an amendment a few moments 
ago giving the camp director authority 
to expel a member of the Corps when in 
his judgment it was the thing to do for 
the good of the Corps and for the good 
of the enrollee. We accepted that 
amendment from the other side. Hav- 
ing given the camp director this author- 
ity we would now turn around and take 
away from his any discretion with re- 
spect to a felony conviction. It happens 
that I know of a case, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL] I am cer- 
tain is familiar with, because he wrote 
to Michigan to get all of the details on it, 
involving two corpsmen. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as a lawyer, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
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ELL] knows that neither of the two boys 
charged with this particular offense 
could be guilty, unless they were both 
guilty. However, they were both tried by 
a jury and one of the boys was convicted 
by his jury and the other boy was not 
convicted by his jury. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, the jury 
in one case believed that they had com- 
mitted this offense but the jury in the 
second case did not believe it. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Goopett] is 
adopted, the boy convicted, who in this 
case, and immediately put on probation 
and returned to the Job Corps must be 
expelled—apparently, the judge agreed 
with the jury that had acquitted the 
second boy. 

Mr. Chairman, if the amendment 
which has been offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Goopet.] is 
adopted—this boy will be tossed out, even 
though he has been tried in a case where 
two juries have disagreed on the outcome 
and in the opinion of the judge and the 
opinion of the people operating that Job 
Corps camp, he can benefit by staying 
there. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, such a 
boy is getting a second chance which 
these three little lines on this sheet of 
paper would take away from him. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that having 
given the director of each of the camps 
authority to expel boys, we have gone far 
enough and we do not need any further 
mandatory language. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
there is recognition in this House of 
Representatives that there is trouble in 
the Job Corps and if there are particu- 
lar steps which we can take to eliminate 
the criticisms of the Job Corps program 
and to make it more workable, we ought 
to do it. 

Mr. Chairman, on page 3 of the bill we 
placed a limitation on 45,000 enrollees 
in all of the Job Corps centers and the 
conservation camps. 

Mr. Chairman, there is some question 
as to whether we have 5 million young- 
sters today who are eligible for the Job 
Corps. But, certainly, the figure is up in 
the millions, and it would seem to me 
that with that kind of a number from 
which we can choose 45,000 it is not un- 
reasonable to serve notice to the young 
men and women in the country that if 
they cannot behave in the Job Corps, or 
if they do not value the opportunity that 
is being given them, and if they will not 
abide by the law and the rules and regu- 
lations that are laid down, just the same 
as is expected of any citizen in this 
United States to abide by the rules and 
regulations and the law, then we ought 
to say, if you are convicted of a felony 
while you are at the Job Corps center, 
then you are going to be thrown out of 
the Job Corps program. Thereby, we are 
simply. making a place available for the 
other 950,000 youngsters who want the 
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opportunity to participate in this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, there are hundreds of 
thousands of young people in this coun- 
try who would like the opportunity to 
improve their lot, and who would abide 
by the rules and regulations and who 
would develop into decent citizens of the 
United States. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
GoobELL] is perfectly justifiable and that 
it would strengthen the program and it 
would say to the people in this country, 
we want young men and women to enter 
into this Job Corps and we want people 
enrolled who will value the opportunity 
and the privileges that we are trying to 
extend to them, at a cost of several thou- 
sand dollars per year. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope the Com- 
mittee will accept this amendment which 
in my judgment is entirely reasonable 
and justified. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from New York is per- 
fectly in order and certainly needed 
badly in this piece of legislation. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I believe we 
are all very familiar with the extensive 
criticism that the Job Corps centers have 
had. 

Mr. Chairman, today I picked up a re- 
lease that appeared on the UPI wire 
which at this time I would like to read 
into the RECORD: 

CAMP ATTERBURY, IND.—An altercation be- 
tween a Negro and a white youth touched 
of a skirmish among trainees at the Camp 
Atterbury Job Corps Center last night in 
which four were injured and five jailed, 

The trouble apparently started, the FBI 
said, when a Negro youth asked a white boy 
for a cigarette and hit him in the mouth with 
his fist when the white youth failed tò 
answer him. 

Authorities said 30 to 40 Negro corpsmen 
and about 20 white trainees joined in a 
brawl which ended 2 hours later when four 
FBI agents, four U.S. deputy marshals and a 
couple of carloads of military police got 
things under control, 


Mr. Chairman, I believe this is an ade- 
quate definition of the need with refer- 
ence to the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. GoopkrL], and I hope that the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union will act favorably thereon. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLTIA D. 
Fond]. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, there is some truth in what the gen- 
tleman says. There was a fight at the 
Atterbury Center yesterday evening. At 
least one corpsman was treated at Meth- 
odist Hospital in Indianapolis. 

But Mr. Chairman, what does this 
prove, and how does it bear upon the 
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amendment suggested by the minority? 
It is certainly no revelation that the At- 
terbury corpsmen are tough, and that to 
some extent they may harbor antisocial 
tendencies. That is a large part of why 
they are there—to be able to overcome 
the antagonisms and conflicts that years 
of poverty have instilled in them. But 
the key fact is that this fight was broken 
up by the corpsmen’s own security team, 
and the participants in the disturbance 
were rebuked by their own highly respon- 
sible peers, who were in the vast major- 
ity. 

Also important, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that last evening’s disturbance oc- 
curred despite the rigorous disciplinary 
and administrative procedures which 
have been in effect at Atterbury since 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., one of the 
giants of American industry assumed 
control of the center several months ago. 
Mr. Chairman, what would the minority 
amendment really do to preclude an oc- 
casional aberration of Job Corps progress 
such as occurred last evening at Atter- 
bury? How in the world would the De- 
partment of Labor—or any other out- 
fit—be able to do a better job than West- 
inghouse Corp. is doing in this terribly 
difficult area? What real promise do the 
Republicans hold out for a Job Corps 
which is both insulated from occasional 
disturbances and effective in dealing with 
our society’s very most needy and dis- 
advantaged young people? 

Mr. Chairman, I say that the amend- 
ment which the minority so piously and 
sanctimoniously offers us would in fact 
provide no disciplinary improvement at 
all, but only confusion and disruption of 
a generally and increasingly effective, 
worthwhile, and desperately needed pro- 
gram. Let us not be swayed, Mr. Chair- 
man, by appeals to the baser emotions. 
The Jobs Corps has already opened the 
doors of opportunity for thousands of 
young Americans—let us not slam those 
doors in the faces of many thousands 
more simply because of an untimely dis- 
turbance involving a small minority of 
corpsmen at one of 106 centers. 

The pending amendment should be re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GOODELL), 
there were —ayes 50, noes 52. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Grippons and Mr. 
GOODELL as tellers. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 66, 
noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, T of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Goo: On 
page 3, strike out the quotation mark at the 
end of line 18, and after line 18, insert the 
following: 

“(g) The Director shall establish appro- 
priate procedures to insure that the trans- 
fer of Job Corps enrollees from State or 
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local jurisdiction shall in no way violate 
parole or probationary procedures of the 
State. In the event procedures have been 
established under which the enrollment of a 
youth subject to parole or probationary 
jurisdiction is acceptable to appropriate 
State authorities, the Director shall make 
provisions for regular supervision of the en- 
rollee and for reports to such State author- 
ities to conform with the appropriate parole 
and probationary requirements in such 
State.” 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of representations made to me from 
the other side of the aisle, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment temporarily. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: On 
page 3, strike out the quotation mark at the 
end of line 18, and after line 18, insert the 
following: 

“(g) The Director shall take such action 
as may be necessary to insure that for any 
fiscal year the cost of operating Job Corps 
centers (exclusive of capital costs including 
costs of construction and renovation) shall 
not exceed $5,000 per enrollee in such cen- 
ters.” 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I first 
want my colleagues to know that simply 
because I got an amendment that came 
fairly close to winning, I am not being 
encouraged to offer a great many more. 

We are almost at the end of the line on 
this section. 

I do believe that this amendment goes 
right to the heart of the problem. It is 
a simple amendment. It says that by 
whatever means Mr. Shriver or the Job 
Corps Director may devise, they shall es- 
tablish a program for the Job Corps with 
an average cost of $5,000 per enrollee per 
year, maximum, exclusive of capital costs 
and renovation costs. 

Mr. Chairman, the record is replete 
with examples of program after pro- 
gram, comparable to the Job Corps, that 
are administered well within the $5,000 
per enrollee figure. 

By adopting this amendment, we would 
in a simple way force the administrators 
of the job program to take the hard 
measures that are necessary to clean this 
program up—to shake it down, if you 
will—to put it in order. 

The ramifications of the amendment, 
I believe, would be considerable. The 
Director of the OEO has testified that 
the cost of a Job Corps enrollee now is 
$9,200 per year, on the average. 

As indicated by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon, we have many examples of pro- 
grams well below that figure. As I have 
indicated several times in this debate, 
we have variable vocational residence 
schools under that landmark vocational 
education bill we passed on a bipartisan 
basis, where the average is approxi- 
mately $2,600 per year per enrollee. 

I believe the Job Corps could operate 
easily within these limits. I believe they 
could improve the program, and I believe 
we would restore a great deal of the con- 
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fidence that has been lost by the Ameri- 
can people in this program if we took 
such measures and forced the adminis- 
trators to clean it up and get it back on 
the road. 

It has a great potential. I must reiter- 
ate, with all my frustrations with the way 
this program has been administered, I 
basically believe a Job Corps type of ap- 
proach has an important place in the 
poverty program. It is regrettable, in 
fact it is tragic that this Job Corps pro- 
gram has been administered in such a 
cockeyed way. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment would 
effectively do what the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] have 
been trying to do all day, and that is 
close up the Job Corps. I do not know 
how much experience Members may have 
had as a practical matter with going out 
and trying to find, for example, a small 
church-related school for a high school 
age youngster. I am not talking about 
some plush, ivy-colored-wall place. I 
am talking about a good school where we 
can be sure we will get a good education 
for a boy that is not even handicapped. 
When we figure it out, they go to school 
180 days a year, which is approximately 
a half year. That is all the board we pay 
for and all the instruction we are paying 
for. We are going to find that actually 
the cost, when we equate it on a yearly 
basis, is much higher than the $5,000 cost 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL] has been talking about. We 
are going to find that the $5,000 cost will 
come much higher, because it does not 
include medical care, it does not include 
transportation, it does not include cloth- 
ing, it does not include dental care. It 
includes just basic things, such as books 
and similar items. 

In this program we are teaching people 
how to use the modern machine tools of 
America today. The instructional costs 
for operating this kind of facility are ex- 
tremely high. When we are teaching 
people how to operate heavy equipment 
or complicated equipment, or expensive 
equipment, we are going to have a high 
teacher-pupil ratio. It is a tough job 
when we are running it 365 days a year, 
24 hours a day, and we are furnishing, 
in addition to the instruction and main- 
tenance of the person, probably help for 
another for another person who is being 
supported at home. 

More than half of these young men 
and women involved in the Job Corps are 
supplying help back home, to help their 
younger brothers and sisters on a volun- 
tary basis. 

Actually, we cannot conduct a pro- 
gram for the cost the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GoorELL] talks about. 

I will have to admit that when we took 
on this program, in 1964 and 1963, we 
talked about $4,400, but, frankly, we just 
did not know what we were talking 
about. We made a mistake. But the 
young men and young women who need 
this training are still there. 

I want to get the costs down. The 
costs have continually come down. But 
we cannot operate Job Corps centers for 
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the cost suggested and provide what is 
needed. It is not just education. This 
is a rebuilding of the young person, from 
a mistake which has been made in his 
education or a mistake which has been 
made in his home environment. We 
have to scrape away a lot of scar tissue, 
to start all over again in many instances. 

We simply cannot do it for $5,000 a 
year. I hate to admit that is true, but 
it is true. I have looked at these facili- 
ties and it just cannot be done. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would the gentleman 
accept the amendment, if it were $10,000? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Yes. I do not believe 
it needs to be that. We do not have 
that kind of cost now. 

Using a $10,000 cost is like saying the 
first can of beer which comes out of a 
brewery costs $25 million. It is that 
illogical. 

The costs are much below that now, 
and are coming down all the time. 

This is tough. I hate to admit that 
the cost is going to be more than $5,000, 
but it appears that it is going to be that 
way. 

I believe the amendment, well intended 
as it is, would have the effect of gutting 
a worthwhile program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Quiz, and by unan- 
imous consent, Mr. Grssons was allowed 
to proceed for 1 additional minute.) 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I spoke yesterday of Mr. 
Don Watson, of the Mahoning Valley 
Vocational School, who reported to the 
Perkins subcommittee and spoke of an 
average cost of $2,600, even though some 
of these young men were dropouts from 
the Job Corps. 

Mr. GIBBONS. But he is talking 
about 180 days a year, not 365 days a 
year, and that is the difference. He is 
talking about a half year. 

Mr. QUIE. No. He is talking about a 
residential vocational school, where they 
stay the entire year. 

Mr. GIBBONS. No, he is not. He 
could not possibly be doing it. It is im- 
possible to do it. 

Mr. QUIE. He showed us the figures 
on cost. 

Mr. GIBBONS. You can go around 
the United States and you will not find 
these figures. They do not exist. 

Mr. QUIE. Nobody claimed he was 
not telling the truth when he was before 
the committee. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I fear the gentleman 


just did not understand him. 
Mr. QUIE. I put it in the Recorp 
yesterday. 


Mr. GIBBONS. There was so much in 
the Recorp yesterday. I am sorry, but 
I was not able to read it all. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

I am not going to rise in support of 
the $5,000 limitation, for I believe per- 
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haps this is a bit unrealistic. Neither 
would I like to have the impression go 
out across this country that everybody on 
my side of the aisle justifies what I con- 
sider outrageous expenditures on the part 
of the Job Corps. 

I cannot think of a single program, 
whether at the college level or in the best 
secondary educational institutions in the 
country or the exclusive prep schools 
that are supported at such costs. We 
cannot find any that run up this kind of 
expenditure with the possible exception 
of the military academies. We cannot 
find any programs in penal institutions 
or detention homes or anywhere else, 
where 24-hour supervision is given where 
the costs are anywhere near the amount 
they are in the Job Corps in this country. 

Just to stand up here and say that this 
kind of cost is justified I think gives the 
wrong kind of word to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. I think people on 
my side of the aisle ought also to be say- 
ing that we cannot go on with this kind 
of a program and justify this amount of 
money. 

I had a letter the other day from a 
woman in my district who said, “How can 
I possibly pay taxes to support people in 
the Job Corps centers at $13,000 a year.” 
She said, “Our total income is $6,000 a 
year and we have three children. Wehad 
hoped that we would be able to send our 
three children to college. Instead of that 
you are passing a program in the Con- 
gress of the United States which says 
that I am to pay taxes to support one 
person at $13,000 a year.” A moment ago 
this House refused to throw a youngster 
out of a camp if he committed a felony 
during the year he was in the Job Corps. 
How many thousands of kids would like 
to have $10,000 a year spent on them and 
how many would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to improve their conditions and 
how many would like to have the oppor- 
tunity to be contributing members of 
society? This House, by its action, said, 
“Do anything you want to in the Job 
Corps. Go ahead and commit a felony, 
and we will keep you and give you a 
second chance.” I say let us give the 
second chance and an equal chance to 
the family that has a $6,000 a year in- 
come and is trying to put three kids 
through college. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to applaud the gentlewoman from Ore- 
gon for her remarks. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon. I appreciate 
the applause, but I would prefer the sup- 
port and vote. 

Mr, POWELL. I know you would, but 
realistically, if we have a breakdown 
from the OEO, it shows in the coming 
year $8,120. In the year after that it 
is $7,765. As the author of this bill, the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Gresons] said, to support this 
amendment would be imposing this on 
every Job Corps of this Nation. It just 
cannot be done. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. QUIE. In the OEO figures what 
do they say about rehabilitation of Job 
Corps centers? The capital outlay. 

Mr. POWELL. That represents reha- 
bilitation and not capital outlay. It is 
rehabilitation. Yes. 

Mr. QUIE. Rehabilitation is includ- 
ed? What about capital outlay? 

Mr. POWELL. It is not included. 
That was the colloquy we had before. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I urge that 
we vote down this amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think it is time 
Congress imposed a specific limitation. 

Mr, POWELL. Does the gentleman 
mind me interrupting him? 

Mr. GOODELL. No. 

Mr. POWELL. I think it is time for 
Congress to adjourn and go home. 

Mr. GOODELL. This is the same 
OEO, I might say, Mr. Chairman, that 
estimated the cost would be $4,700 a year. 
I do not think there is a person on either 
side of the aisle who is not deeply dis- 
tressed by the administration of Job 
Corps camps and their cost. One way 
we will bring it down to realistic limits 
is by imposing a limit. I do not think 
there is any question in the testimony 
we have had in the vocational education 
bill that they can establish a program 
and it will not be a lush one, and they 
will have to eliminate many of the fool- 
ish things they are doing today to stay 
within it, but this will be a mandate from 
Congress that we do not expect them to 
spend that foolishly trying to help these 
youngsters. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, as 
pointed out by our colleague, the author 
of the bill, “we”’—I say “we,” I mean 
your side as well as ours—made a mis- 
take in taking the figures that were 
given us. They told us they could oper- 
ate this program in the beginning at 
$4,000-plus. 

Mr. Chairman, that is just one of the 
many mistakes that have come down 
the primrose path from the national 
office of OEO. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

I would say to my colleagues on the 
other side of the aisle that an amend- 
ment to the amendment may be in order. 
Instead of a $5,000 figure, which I feel is 
a not realistic this year—would they con- 
sider increasing it by about two thou- 
sand? 

May I also point out the fact that the 
figures which have been given us by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity during 
the hearings which we have had on this 
legislation were almost 100 percent 
wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, the only figures being 
quoted now are the ones that they project 
for the next year. 

Mr. Chairman, what basis do we have 
to assume that they will be any more 
right in their projected figures for the 
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laa than they have been in the 
pas 

Certainly, if some kind of an amend- 
ment to the amendment would be offered, 
it is my opinion that the House would be 
well advised to consider it. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, GREEN of Oregon, I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Personally, Mr. 
Chairman, I feel very deeply that they 
could operate within the $5,000 figure. 
But in view of the history of the voca- 
tional schools and in view of the collo- 
quy that has occurred and the state- 
ments that have been made about closing 
the Job Corps down, I would ask unan- 
imous consent to amend my amend- 
ment to change $5,000 to $7,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Quie to the 
amendment offered by Mr. GooDELL: Strike 
out “$5,000” and insert 87,000“. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I just 
wanted to use this procedure to make 
sure that we will have an opportunity to 
vote on this, because as the gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] suggested, we 
ought to try the $7,000 figure. This is 
very close to what the administration 
says they will eventually be able to run 
these programs, but which is way above 
any other similar effort training, educa- 
tional, and residential which is now 
being carried on. 

Mr. Chairman, as I indicated before, 
this is certainly true with reference to 
the residential vocational schools which 
are training some drop-outs from the Job 
Corps, dropouts who could not be 
trained in the Job Corps at that extra 
cost, but who are now being trained in 
the residential vocational education 
schools for an average of $2,600 per year. 

Mr. Chairman, if they can do it there, 
the Job Corps ought to be able to do it for 
$7,000. 

Surely, Mr. Chairman, this cannot be 
an unreasonable figure and, perhaps, this 
will in and of itself take care of some of 
the high salaries that are being paid to 
staff people and prevent the Job Corps 
from pirating and taking away teachers 
from our other school systems. 

Mr. Chairman, if we pass this amend- 
ment, I believe it would force OEO to 
run a more economical operation, al- 
though I do not feel that the sum of 
$7,000 a year is exactly economical. But, 
at least, we would be making one step in 
the direction toward requiring them to 
be a little more economical than they 
have been in the past. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say very 
briefly simply this: 
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The chairman of our committee on the 
floor of the House just a few moments 
ago told the Congress very candidly that 
we do not expect the cost per enrollee to 
get below $7,765 per year until sometime 
after fiscal year 1968. 

We have not tried to fool anybody and 
tell them that this is a bargain-basement 
operation. I want to hasten to add that 
next year it will be cheaper than it was 
this year. This year it has been cheaper 
than it was the year before. But as our 
good chairman, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grssons] observed—the 
first unit of any large-scale production is 
the most expensive. I would like to sug- 
gest that if you total up the cost for a 
graduate from the first graduating class 
of the Air Force Academy, I think you 
would find an extraordinary figure. Ido 
not know at what point the Air Force 
Academy will be able to say that they can 
train them for $25,000 a year or $20,000 a 
year. 

If we gave the Air Force Academy and 
the Military Academy a specific figure 
and said “You cannot train any people 
unless you can train them at an average 
cost of X dollars,” we would be saying 
to them, “Do not dare to try any innova- 
tions. The important thing is not the 
product you turn out, but the important 
thing is reaching the point of turning out 
that product for a given price. The 
price is going to control what you do and 
not the end product of what we are ask- 
ing you to do for the country.” 

I submit that if that would be fal- 
lacious reasoning as far as the Air Force 
Academy is concerned, certainly it would 
be fallacious reasoning for a program as 
important as this is. 

All you are doing now is quibbling 
about dollars. The $7,000 figure they 
offer would by our own admission 
close us up. We are not saying we are 
going to be able to get down that low, but 
we are hoping to be able to get down to 
it. If you want to come up with $8,000, 
there is a possibility we can meet this 
figure, but what if we do not, Mr. Chair- 
man—what if we do not? This vote for 
each of us could mean accepting the 
responsibility for closing the program. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is a great 
oversimplification to say all we are doing 
is quibbling about a few dollars. I think 
it goes much deeper than that. I think 
we are really talking about the survival 
of a program that could do a great deal 
of good in this country and.a program 
that this House might well be proud of 
through the years and not ashamed of 
and not have to apologize for when we go 
back to our home districts. 

I think the time has come when we 
ought to look at the people in this coun- 
try also who are working very, very hard 
to support their children and put them 
through high school and put them 
through college and we are not giving 
them any help at all. I think maybe this 
is something that we ought to consider at 
the same time. Those families have to 
budget; they have to weigh priorities; 
they have to economize—yes, make per- 
sonal sacrifices. Let me suggest some 
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places in which we might save some 
money on the Job Corps: These are 
from my own personal knowledge. 

I visited a Job Corps training program. 
They had classes there that could not 
compare with the classes in a single 
school in any district of any Member of 
this House in a regular school system. 

In my own State of Oregon I suppose 
there are about 35 youngsters per teacher. 
In this Job Corps center I visited two 
academic classes—in one the teacher had 
two students and in the other the teacher 
had three students. 

What about the slum areas that we all 
bleed and die for? What are we doing 
there where there are 40 youngsters in 
a classroom and you do not have enough 
money in the State and local taxes to cut 
down on the teacher-pupil ratio to a de- 
cent number so that they will not turn 
out more applicants for the Job Corps 
centers. 

All right, we can cut some money 
there. We could have a larger class 
ratio than 1 teacher to 2 students— 
and I am not suggesting it should be 40, 
for these are special cases. We ought to 
have small classes but we do not need 
them that small. 

I rode out on a plane the other day— 
and I was riding first class which is 
something I do not usually do. My seat 
partner was a youngster from Brooklyn 
who had been employed but had been 
recruited from his job on which he was 
earning $54 a week. This boy from 
Brooklyn, N.Y., was traveling to Grants 
Pass, Oreg., to go into the conservation 
camp traveling on a first-class airplane 
ticket—originally bought as first class— 
not placed there because there was no 
coach seat available. We require civil 
service employees to travel tourist if at 
Government expense. 

I think it is ridiculous for this Con- 
gress to say, “Well, any amount of money 
you want to spend on these kids is per- 
fectly justified.” 

I would suggest that we cut out all 
first-class air travel for youngsters in 
the Job Corps centers and in the con- 
servation camps. Then you could save 
money. 

You accepted an amendment a while 
ago that we stop this business of this 
national busing binge. In order to 
help these youngsters we do not have to 
transport them from New York to Oregon 
or Oregon to Florida. How silly can we 
get? How many of your constituents in 
your districts can take an airplane and 
ride on a first-class ticket and go across 
the country at Government expense? 
“See America First” is fine but not orig- 
inally recommended as part of the war 
on poverty, I suggest. 

I suggest another place we can save 
money is in terms of personnel. I intend 
to offer an amendment later on. The 
Federal Government today is going out 
and buying personnel because there is 
no ceiling on Federal salaries paid. You 
have a ceiling on how much you can pay 
your teachers in your local school dis- 
tricts and that ceiling is measured by 
the taxes your constituents are willing to 


vote. 
I had the national president of the 
American Guidance Association in my 
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office last week. He is from Iowa. Do 
you know what he told me? He said 
in recruitment for the Job Corps centers 
they are saying to the counselors who 
have been hired—by the school districts. 
“If you will leave your job and break 
your contract, we will pay you $2,500 
more.” I would suggest we should say 
to the Office of Economic Opportunity 
that it is time to save some money here. 

In addition, I question the professional 
ethics involved. We cannot build one 
program by impoverishing existing ones. 
There are many other ways we could 
save money if we would try. I suggest 
that it is high time that this Congress 
said to the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, “We want you to conduct this pro- 
gram in the most economical way you 
can, not to sacrifice the quality of the 
program, but make it somewhere com- 
parable in cost to programs that we have 
in other places. 

Why should we spend this amount of 
money on each of 45,000 youngsters 
when we have millions of youngsters in 
the United States that do not have any- 
where near these opportunities or these 
advantages? 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. POWELL. I have been here for 22 
years. I know the mood of the House. 
The gentlewoman from Oregon has al- 
ways made sense when it comes to the 
field of education. I know that many 
Members on my side and in my commit- 
tee may not agree with what I am going 
to try to effect, but looking at the table 
that comes from OEO I wonder if, in 
the interest of good legislation and econ- 
omy, and yet not economy that would 
hurt, we could not have unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman’s amendment to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
New York be $7,500. If so, I would go 
along with it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, resery- 
ing the right to object, I think I have 
heard about the last word in horse 
trading around here. I do not know 
exactly what you have to sell, but believe 
me, you are doing it the wrong way, as 
far as I am concerned. This business of 
going from 89,000 to $5,000, then up to 
$7,000, and now to $7,500, suggests that 
you ought to get an auctioneer here to 
conduct a sale of this bill to the lowest 
bidder. At either $9,000, $7,500, or 
$7,000 it is no bargain. 

Mr. POWELL. If the gentleman will 
yield, I will say that as an experienced 
horse trader he should know. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Michigan. is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, it distresses me to have to disagree 
with any member of this committee be- 
cause I am a very proud member of the 
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committee. I think that we are proud 
of how well we work together. 

It also distresses me that a lady with 
a great liberal background should be so 
terribly upset to find a job corpsman 
sitting in a first-class seat on an airplane. 
Before everyone gets all excited about 
how he happened to be in the first-class 
seat, let us reflect a moment on what 
we are talking about. 

Every Friday night when I go to Wash- 
ington National Airport there is a line 
of young military men, generally the low- 
est enlisted men on the totem pole, wait- 
ing at the standby desk. They ride for 
a reduced rate, and in return for the re- 
duced rate, they take standby status. 
Everyone here who uses the airlines reg- 
ularly knows that standby space, if any 
there be, going out of Washington, par- 
ticularly for the west coast, is generally 
found in first-class. 

They do not pay a first-class fare, but 
they wait until everyone who has a reser- 
vation gets on the plane. Then the fel- 
low comes through and counts and says, 
“I have five seats.“ Where do you sup- 
pose he usually finds those five seats? 
He finds them in the first-class compart- 
ment. He does not then go up to the 
tourist compartment and get five people 
to fill in. He goes back and says to five 
of these kids, who are waiting with their 
hearts in their mouths for a ride home, 
“T have five seats. Who are the first five 
in line?” Then those with the reduced 
rate tickets go up and sit in the first-class 
seats. I do not know if that is what hap- 
pened in this case, but I simply suggest 
the possibility, before we cry too many 
tears about the terrible waste of putting 
this boy into the first-class seat, that we 
have enough charity in our heart to ad- 
mit of the possibility, that there is some 
other explanation. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
it is ridiculous for a proposition raising 
the cost by some 40 percent to be con- 
sidered without analysis on the floor of 
this House. We were first talking about 
$5,000 as being an acceptable figure. In 
less time than it takes to say “Jack 
Robinson,” the minority side accepts 
$7,000 as a reasonable cost. This indi- 
cates to me that they do not know what 
they are talking about. They have not 
done their programing and costing. If 
we are doing a job, I think we should put 
enough money into the job to end up 
with a young man who can take his 
place in society. I believe my constit- 
uents will support the work, and do their 
share. 

We have a Job Corps in my area and 
we have our problems and we will con- 
tinue to have our problems. But things 
appear to be getting better and they 
will hopefully continue to get better. 
It is being run more efficiently and costs 
are continuing to come down. 

The problem with an ill-considered 
amendment to this bill will be that the 
job may be done improperly. I believe 
acceptance of either amendment would 
defeat the efficient and effective im- 
plementation of the purpose of the Job 
Corps. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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To preface my remark, I would sug- 
gest to the gentleman from New York, 
who said that he senses the mood of the 
Congress, that it might be well to sense 
the mood of the people of this country, 
who are faced with a tax increase next 
year. 

Let me say further there are many 
people in my district, and in other dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, who 
believe basically in the war on poverty, 
and they will support it, but they will 
support it to a limit. I seriously doubt, 
my friends in this House, if today the 
average taxpayer, the fellow who carries 
a lunch pail to work in the morning, if 
he were sitting here and listening to this 
colloquy or this debate, would not sense 
the mood of the country too. 

I do not believe the remarks of the 
gentleman from Michigan should be per- 
mitted to go without some question. I 
believe he said he did not believe we 
should carry a man through one of the 
military academies for less than $25,000 
a year. I am sure the military main- 
tains much better records of expendi- 
tures than does the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, as has been evidenced by 
the RECORD. 

The military academies estimate the 
cost is $40,000 for each young man who 
completes 4 years—not 1 year—in the 
military academy. I might suggest that 
this does not include the capital invest- 
ments, as this program does not include 
the capital investments. Furthermore, 
let me point out that these men are obli- 
gated to 1 year in the service of their 
country for each year of education they 
have obtained. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. Quire) there 
were—ayes 65, noes 54. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Goop- 
ELL], as amended. ; 

The question was taken; ‘and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. QUIE) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 61. 

Mr. POWELL.» Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GOODELL 
and Mr. GIBBONS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 63, 
noes 66. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we are now consider- 
ing authorization of the war on poverty 
for its third year. The administration’s 
proposals continue to be ambitious. 
This year the President is asking almost 
$2 billion to conduct the world’s biggest 
fight against poverty. The expenditure 
of this money must be tested against the 
requirement of cutting domestic spend- 
ing at all levels, wherever possible. 
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The parts of this program dealing with 
education and retraining should be sup- 
ported. The Republican effort to double 
the community action program author- 
ization was properly defeated today and 
my vote helped to defeat it. I have said 
that this program is ambitious. The 
concept behind the program itself is al- 
most startling. 

When we first encountered the poverty 
program 3 years ago, I think all of us 
appreciated its novelty. Despite this 
novelty, however, there was already a 
firm tradition in our country supporting 
social insurance against individual in- 
dolence. This tradition represented a 
kind of war on poverty We Americans 
refuse to accept the destitution of any 
of our people, although we do insist that 
the people we help must eventually help 
themselves. 

We have had for these decades institu- 
tional means of preventing evils of 
poverty, which are framed in these terms. 
Minimum wage legislation, unemploy- 
ment compensation, and social security 
make up the backbone of our institu- 
tional defenses against poverty. These 
tools have earned their place as but- 
tresses of our economic system. This 
system, regardless of what some critics 
say, is still basically centered on individ- 
ual self-reliance in the economic realm. 
Now we could not do without these tools. 
They are accepted by our people, and 
they are part of the American commit- 
ment to prevent unacceptable poverty. 

By a well-known historical process 
these tools, originally villified and 
scorned, have earned public acceptance, 
and even reverence, because they work. 
The poverty program may earn the same 
acceptance in time. Yet the poverty pro- 
gram is intrinsically different in its basic 
concept, and decidedly different in its 
current degree of public acceptance. 

Our other defenses against poverty 
trace their lineage directly to the Amer- 
ican tradition of community assistance 
to people in situations of extraordinary 
need. They are like the spontaneous fire 
brigade in a frontier village. Most of 
them were born in the midst of a great 
depression, when only the Nation as a 
whole was a large enough community to 
put out the fire. Communities and fam- 
ilies were largely unable to help their 
own as they would have liked, and as 
they had in other emergencies. The 
United States felt compelled to adopt 
permanent, general measures. Social in- 
surance is not peculiarly American. In 
fact, we were latecomers to this field. 
On the other hand, there is nothing 
about social insurance which runs 
against the American grain. Quite the 
contrary is true: 

The poverty program, fairly obviously 
I think, transcends this tradition of ex- 
traordinary aid in emergency situations. 
The situation of our poor can not rightly 
be called an emergency, because emer- 
gencies happen only occasionally. Their 
situation is worse; it is a permanent con- 
dition for most of them. 

Social insurance provides a floor on 
which we all can stand. With the pov- 
erty program we are talking about a re- 
casting of the quality of life our poorer 
people live. Weare talking about giving 
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them a hand, and pulling them out of a 
deplorable condition into an acceptable 
one. Whenever education and the learn- 
ing of new skills are paramount, lives 
are made over. But never has there been 
such a deliberate attempt to redefine 
the lives of the economically disadvan- 
taged. This is ambitious in the extreme. 
It is in some ways historically unprec- 
edented. 

The war on poverty has different an- 
tecedents in American history from so- 
cial insurance, but they are there. This 
country throughout its history has been 
a Christian nation. One important as- 
pect of our Christian belief is charity 
coupled with compassion. What is the 
motivation behind the poverty program? 
Could it not be considered the finest ex- 
ample of institutionalized compassion in 
American history? 

Despite the complimentary things I 
have said about the poverty program, I 
think familiar criticisms of it are gen- 
erally well-deserved. The poor whom 
the program is meant to benefit criticize 
it. The taxpayer who is required to sup- 
port it criticizes it. Something must be 
wrong. I believe the program does waste 
some money, and it is not always admin- 
istered with an eye to the interests of the 
poor it is designed to help. 

I believe one large oversight on our 
part has been our tendency to ignore 
nongovernmental sources of help in the 
battle against poverty. I want to make 
this point strongly, and one clear ex- 
ample occurs to me. Since this pro- 
gram is so much in line with our Chris- 
tian heritage, why do we not rely more 
extensively on our churches? 

We in Congress will consider this pro- 
gram again next year. Before we do, I 
would like to see the administration and 
the Congress give serious thought to the 
possible recruitment of church volun- 
teers as workers in the various activities 
of the war on poverty. 

The potential advantages are clear, if 
all the necessary changes in our ap- 
proach are not. Acceptance of church 
volunteers, working without reference to 
denomination, would cut costs. The ad- 
ministration might regard this approach 
as an appropriate step in its avowed at- 
tack on inflation. Certainly the over- 
burdened American taxpayer would wel- 
come relief. There are capable and ex- 
perienced people in our churches who 
would willingly give up their time and 
serve as unpaid volunteers, especially for 
a program so well suited to their reli- 
gious concerns. 

Church volunteers have so often shown 
in countless endeavors what can be ac- 
complished by the initiative of concerned 
individuals. Why not urge upon them 
another opportunity with this concerted 
attack on poverty. I would not be sur- 
prised if their initiative were more effec- 
tive than what we have now. 

In closing, may I say that I foresee two 
dangers with my suggestion, which must 
be skirted. Autonomy of church and 
state must be preserved, and we would 
have to insure that they would not im- 
pinge on each other’s domain while work- 
ing together. The public has a deep in- 
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terest in preserving such separation. 
Finally, we must insure against any 
maneuvers in the war against poverty 
which detract from the active participa- 
tion of the poor themselves. They must 
continue to bear the major responsibility 
for helping themselves, or their problem 
will not be solved. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, we 
have before us for consideration a most 
important and vital piece of legislation, 
H.R. 15111, the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
the Honorable Aba CLAYTON POWELL, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, for his keen in- 
sight and great understanding of the 
problems facing those who are poverty 
stricken in the United States. 

I also want to congratulate the mem- 
bers of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Poverty for their intensive study and 
dedicated efforts which resulted in bring- 
ing before the House a measure that will 
be beneficial to over 35 million Ameri- 
cans, or one-fifth of our population, who 
are living in poverty and need help now. 

Indeed, the entire House Committee on 
Education and Labor is to be commended 
for presenting to the House a construc- 
tive and meaningful bill that will in- 
crease the effectiveness of the poverty 
programs which were initiated almost 
2 years ago. 

We have come to recognize that pov- 
erty is a way of life for a particular 
segment of our population and that mil- 
lions of Americans are living in squalid 
surroundings without hope for a better 
future. These people lack education, 
skills, decent housing, and adequate 
food. They do not share in the benefits 
and opportunities which are every citi- 
zen's birthright here in America. 

This vicious circle of poverty cannot 
be broken by doling out public welfare, 
or by condemning the poor for their lack 
of aspiration, or by glibly saying that 
education alone is the solution. Our 
society has a compelling moral commit- 
ment to help the poor help themselves. 
The Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1966 are designed to accomplish that 
very objective. 

The impressive record of achieve- 
ments made under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is strong enough evi- 
dence in itself to warrant continuing the 
war on poverty. Under the program 
now in effect, people are being trained. 
They are acquiring skills. They are be- 
coming jobholders. They are being taken 
off the relief rolls. Every man, regard- 
less of his station in life, his race, or 
his creed, needs to be a breadwinner and 
a homemaker. He needs to make a posi- 
tive contribution to his community. The 
only way he can do this is by holding a 
job, receiving a paycheck, earning re- 
spect and dignity, and becoming an asset 
in our society. 

Sargent Shriver, the able Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, has 
given skilled guidance and cohesiveness 
to the economic opportunity programs. 
Under his direction, the programs have 
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been carried out with imagination, ini- 
tiative, and enthusiasm. I commend 
Sargent Shriver and his staff for carry- 
ing the war on poverty directly to the 
grassroots where help is needed the 
most and for reaching the poor people 
in their own neighborhoods throughout 
America. 

The accomplishments of the various 
programs which are part of the war on 
poverty are many. There were over 500.- 
000 enrollees in Neighborhood Youth 
Corps projects in fiscal year 1966, more 
than 500,000 children participated in 
Headstart programs this past summer, 
3,274 VISTA volunteers served in slum 
neighborhoods, mental hospitals, Indian 
reservations, and migrant worker camps, 
adult basic education classes were in op- 
eration in 45 States, and there were 224 
Upward Bound projects, 36 foster grand- 
parent programs, and 162 legal services 
offices were opened. 

The legislation under consideration 
before us would consolidate and 
strengthen these very real gains that 
have been made over the past 2 years. 
The proposals continue to emphasize 
employment, education, and training as 
the primary tool in the effort to rise from 
the hopelessness of poverty. Headstart 
funds would be almost doubled, the au- 
thorizations for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps would be raised some 80 percent. 
The work experience program, under 
title V, will be reorganized to provide 
more effective coordination with the 
manpower development and training 
program, and the public employment 
service. More attention will be given to 
the group of hard core unemployed, over 
the age of 45, who will be employed in 
projects in such areas as conservation, 
beautification, and public health and 
safety. All of these are worthwhile ef- 
forts and should be supported. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson, in advo- 
cating the initiation of the war on pov- 
erty, declared: 

Our fight against poverty will be an invest- 
ment in the most valuable of our resources— 
the skills and strength of our people. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to express my 
wholehearted support for the Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966 and 
to urge my fellow Congressmen to enact 
this legislation in order that the war on 
poverty may continue and every Ameri- 
can may avail himself of all the oppor- 
tunities and benefits of our American 
way of life. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
have received a letter from the Honor- 
able Otto Kerner, Governor of Illinois, 
regarding the community action section 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, title 
II-A, and commenting on the act in 
general. 

We in Illinois have had an opportunity 
to develop and benefit from economic 
opportunity programs like Headstart, 
the foster grandparents project, and 
numerous community action projects. 
The programs should be continued and 
encouraged so that more of our local 
people will have an opportunity to 
participate in the fight against poverty. 
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Governor Kerner’s comments deserve 
to be heard at this time, and I share his 
letter with my colleagues here today: 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, Ill., September 19, 1966. 
Hon. GALE ScHISLER, 
U.S. Congressman, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SCHISLER: As the Con- 
gress considers further funding of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, I would respectfully 
call to your attention the special benefits 
of the Community Action Section of the law, 
Title II-A. 

Illinois now has Community Action Com- 
mittees serving nearly every community in 
the State. Citizens all over our State have 
met the challenge implied in Community 
Action by developing programs at the local 
level to deal with the conditions of poverty 
as they are able to determine them. This is 
only possible because the funds made avall- 
able to Community Action Committees have 
been unrestricted and could be used to de- 
velop programs best suited to meet the needs 
of the poor in the particular areas they serve. 

We hope, therefore, that you will support 
the passage of the appropriation without 
undue limitations or restrictions on the use 
of funds. We feel strongly that funds which 
are earmarked for specific purposes under 
Community Action limit the range of choices 
available to local committees to deal with the 
problems of the This local initiative 
and determination should be preserved so 
that the War on Poverty can continue as 
a truly home town fight. 

I should like to urge also that the entire 
range of programs involved in the Economic 
Opportunity Act be fully funded so that 
we can expand our War on Poverty on every 
front. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
OTTO KERNER, Governor, 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, I an- 
nounce my support of section 211.1 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1966. 

This section of the bill (H.R. 15111) 
is the result of many months of work by 
the full employment steering commit- 
tee of the Democratic study group of 
which Representative James H. ScHEUER, 
of New York, was chairman and I was 
vice chairman. 

Our committee became concerned early 
last year over the need to insure that 
our economy is able to offer a job to 
every employable person and an inten- 
sive study was made. The recommenda- 
tions of our committee were incorporated 
in the Scheuer amendment which the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
wrote into the 1966 Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. The proposed program 
would greatly increase the number of 
available jobs in public service employ- 
ment. 

Three main reasons were advanced by 
the DGS committee for putting the poor 
into subprofessional jobs: First, new Fed- 
eral programs in the field of health, wel- 
fare, and education required a large num- 
ber of professional and subprofessional 
personnel to operate them; second, as 
the economy continued to prosper and 
unemployment dropped, there would be 
an increasing scarcity of subprofessional 
workers; and third, subprofessional jobs 
would provide steady employment. 
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This bill would authorize $88 million 
to help provide a start in giving employ- 
ment opportunities within subprofes- 
sional groups in areas of great public 
need. 

With the advent of the medicare pro- 
gram, a great need has arisen for a large 
number of professional and subprofes- 
sional personnel in the field of health. 

Subprofessional jobs created in medical 
institutions could provide needed assist- 
ance to doctors and nurses. These jobs 
could include nurses’ aids, and orderlies. 
It would also be possible to provide better 
nursing homes and care for the aged by 
training aids for the nurses and ther- 
apists for home visitation service. 

Public and private “human service” 
areas cover a wide variety of jobs— 
ranging from health and teaching aids 
to jobs in highway maintenance and 
gardening, waterfront cleanup, grounds- 
keeping, park construction and main- 
tenance, slum cleanup, and minor re- 
pairs of public buildings, which will go a 
long way in meeting our country’s various 
needs as well as helping to improve the 
beauty of our Nation. This program in 
conjunction with the programs already 
in existance, such as the Appalachian re- 
gional development, public works and 
economic development, manpower devel- 
opment and training will help us meet 
our goal of a 3-percent rate of unem- 
ployment by 1970. 

The subprofessiona] worker will per- 
form many of the less demanding, but 
time consuming, tasks previously done 
by professionals. At the same time, this 
will enable many of the Nation’s needy 
to find a new sense of personal dignity 
and worth by making a substantial con- 
tribution to themselves and their coun- 
try. 

For the hard-core unemployed, the 
work experience would be combined with 
education and assistance including basic 
literacy and occupational training. 
Many of the hard-core unemployed have 
not been able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to take part fully in Ameri- 
can life. Americans, as a whole, are so 
well fed, well educated, and economically 
secure that it is hard for them to com- 
prehend the life of the underprivileged, 
to even imagine the void which exists 
when a person can neither read nor 
write. Through this well-balanced pro- 
gram of useful work, basic education, and 
training, the hard-core unemployed 
will be able to develop self-confidence 
and a sense of achievement needed to 
break through the barrier of extreme 
poverty. 

Public participation is essential in or- 
der to make this endeavor a success—to 
help the very poor to help themselves. 
It is most important that our citizens 
give freely of their time, their knowledge, 
and their effort and join their govern- 
ment in working for a common objec- 
tive. 

The National Commission on Technol- 
ogy, Automation, and Economic Progress 
on February 2 estimated that there were 
5.3 million potential sources of new jobs 
through public service employment. 
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The Commission broke down that fig- 
ure as follows: 
Sources of employment: 
Job potential 
[In millions] 
Medical institutions and health serv- 


pe ep ˙ F. ry oe were EMR 1.20 
Educational institutions 1.10 
National beautification..........-..._ 1.30 
Welfare and home care 70 
Public protection 35 
Urban renewal and sanit ation 65 

OV enema — aed 5.30 


Our goal of a 3-percent rate of unem- 
ployment by 1970 continued over the 
years could help to eliminate the high 
pockets of unemployment which exist 
among certain racial and age groups. 
But even if we achieve a 3-percent unem- 
ployment rate in the next 10 years less 
than 10 percent of those families now in 
need would be lifted above the poverty 
line, and the level of unemployment 
among Negroes would still be unconscion- 
ably high. Thus it is clear that there 
will not be jobs for the poverty group un- 
less positive steps are taken under a spe- 
cific program of action tailored to the 
special needs of those in the poverty 
category. 

The majority of Democratic study 
group members supported the President’s 
conduct of the war in Vietnam. That 
campaign against aggressive Communist 
imperialism must be carried on, mobiliz- 
ing the full froce of our economic capac- 
ity in manpower as well as materials. 
But I want to point out that at the 
same time we affirm our continuing com- 
mitment to programs to help our own 
poor become self-supporting by affording 
opportunities to perform socially and 
economically useful work. If we believe 
in the concept of justice in the rice pad- 
dies of the Far East, we also must believe 
in it at home; if we seek economic de- 
velopment in the Far East, we must at 
the same time seek it at home. 

This section of the bill, as well as the 
entire bill, deserves the support of the 
Congress and the support of the entire 
Nation. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Chairman, I enthusias- 
tically support H.R. 15111—Economic 
Opportunity Amendments of 1966—as 
reported by the Committee on Education 
and Labor and particularly I highly com- 
mend our distinguished colleague—Con- 
gressman Sam Grsspons—for his dedi- 
cated efforts on behalf of those less 
fortunate. 

Sargent Shriver—Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity—has per- 
formed the responsibilities placed upon 
his shoulders in a magnificent fashion. 
In establishing a program of this magni- 
tude it is obvious to anyone who looks at 
this program in an objective manner that 
there have been very serious problems 
involved. 

I am happy to share with my col- 
leagues three accomplishments of this 
program under Director Shriver’s leader- 
ship which have been most constructive. 

With reference to the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects in the State of 
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West Virginia, two of which are located 
in the Fifth Congressional District, I am 
pleased to report the following accom- 
plishments: 

During fiscal year 1966, Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects were approved in 
Mingo County for 200 inschool enrollees, 
and in Wyoming County for 150 en- 
rollees. Each of these projects was 
extended to provide a summer compo- 
nent for 100 enrollees. In addition, two 
statewide projects were funded in West 
Virginia. One, sponsored by the West 
Virginia State road commission, pro- 
vided summer job opportunities for a 
total of 3,350 enrollees at a Federal cost 
of $1,392,860. The other, sponsored by 
the department of natural resources, 
provided job opportunities for 600 en- 
rollees at a Federal cost of $294,690. 
Each county of the Fifth District partic- 
ipated in both statewide projects. 

Reports indicate that the program was 
well received in the State and was 
greatly beneficial in assisting young peo- 
ple to remain in school, and in providing 
a worthwhile work experience for those 
who had left school. 

Efforts at placement of enrollees who 
have graduated from these projects have 
been generally successful, with some work 
stations providing permanent jobs for 
their graduates. As an example—one en- 
rollee was assigned to work in the print- 
shop of the Appalachian Regional 
Hospital. The supervisor of the print- 
shop was so impressed with the job done 
by the enrollee that he hired him as a 
full-time employee when his enrollment 
with the Neighborhood Youth Corps was 
completed. 

With reference to the Job Corps, I am 
delighted over the contents of a letter 
which I received from a valued constitu- 
ent of mine, Mr. Donald H. Boyd, who 
served as recreational director of Timber 
Lake Job Corps Conservation Center in 
Estacada, Oreg. In January of this year 
my constituent wrote me the following 
letter which shows the accomplishments 
that have been made—as well as the en- 
thusiasm in this successful venture: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
inform you of the progress of Timber Lake 
Job Corps Conservation Center. We have 
been an activated center for approximately 
five months. Currently we have an en- 
rollment of two-hundred and two young men 
from forty three States. 

Personally speaking, this past five months 
have been the most challenging and inter- 
esting of my entire life. Timber Lake has 
had minor failures but it has had consid- 
erable success, which has far surpassed the 
failures. 

The marked growth progress in many of 
our young enrollees in the areas of educa- 
tion, work skills and more important proper 
attitude has been remarkable. 

I feel that Job Corps is certainly one of 
President Johnson’s basic weapons in his 
“war on poverty.” I know that as a Mem- 
ber of Congress and as a native of West 
Virginia you are deeply interested in this 
program. I am enclosing a brochure of our 
center and would like to issue you a per- 
sonal invitation to visit Timber Lake. 

In closing, I would like to repeat my ex- 
pression of appreciation to you for assisting 
me in obtaining a position with the Job 
Corps. It has been a most satisfying ex- 
perience for me. 
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With reference to Project Upward 
Bound, I am especially pleased with the 
outstanding success of this program at 
West Virginia Institute of Technology at 
Montgomery, W. Va. This program has 
well justified the investment of Federal 
funds. 

Dr. Leonard C. Nelson, president of 
West Virginia Institute of Technology, is 
a most effective educator and adminis- 
trator. Dr. Nelson most thoughtfully 
forwarded to me a number of letters from 
those students who benefited from this 
program. It does my heart good to read 
these unsolicited and complimentary 
letters from students as well as parents 
attesting to the value of this program. 
Without the Upward Bound program 
these students, who will be among the 
leaders of our Nation tomorrow, would 
not have had this opportunity to better 
prepare themselves for the responsibili- 
ties that one day will be theirs. In each 
letter the students have expressed the 
fact that they realize a definite benefit 
from this program and many have ex- 
pressed a desire to be selected next year 
for further advancement under the pro- 
gram. These 25 letters have given me 
further confidence in the future of the 
youth of America. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 15111) to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation’s war on 
poverty, had come to no resolution: 
thereon. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR THE 
BALANCE OF THE WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of inquiring of 
the acting majority leader if he could 
give us some indication as to what the 
tentative plans for tomorrow may be re- 
garding this particular piece of legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. BOGGS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s inquiry. We are making, I be- 
lieve, fair progress on this very contro- 
versial measure. 

We would hope, in the light of the 
pressing schedule and in the hope of be- 
ing able to complete our entire program 
of the Congress, to possibly conclude this 
bill tomorrow. 

But I do not believe that would be pos- 
sible unless we come in early and I shall 
make the unanimous consent to do so at 
the proper time. 
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Mr. ARENDS, Mr. Speaker, before the 
unanimous-consent request is made, I 
would like to complete what I had in 
mind; namely, that if we did complete 
this. bill tomorrow, is it anticipated we 
will take up the tax bill tomorrow, then? 
This would be the business for tomor- 
row, and the tax bill to follow on Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Illinois will yield further, 
I can assure the gentleman that I doubt 
we shall be able to get to the tax bill on 
tomorrow. We will be very fortunate, in 
my judgment, to finish this bill tomor- 
row, even if we come in early. 

Mr. ARENDS. This bill will be the 
business for tomorrow, even if we come 
in early? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it will be the 
business for tomorrow, regardless. We 
would hope to finish it on tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. What I am asking 
and I hope the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana will clarify his statement at this 
point—is this: 

When we complete the action on this 
bill tomorrow, regardless of what it is, 
this is the business for tomorrow, and we 
will take up other business on Friday? 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, this is the 
business for tomorrow. 

Mr. ARENDS. And, on Friday we will 
take up the tax bill as presently planned? 

Mr. BOGGS. That is correct. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 


HOUR OF MEETING ON TOMORROW 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o’clock on tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I have no disposi- 
tion whatsoever to delay the considera- 
tion of this legislation. I hope we can 
finish it expeditiously, but I do believe 
it is important legislation and should 
have full and adequate debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it is in 
the interest of the country or in the in- 
terest of this Congress or in the interest 
of the program, that we fail to give ade- 
cuate and careful consideration to every 
single amendment that could possibly 
improve or correct this program. 

This has been illustrated late this af- 
ternoon with reference to a number of 
amendments in which it has been evi- 
denced from both sides of the aisle that 
there are many things that can be done 
to improve this program. 

Mr. Speaker, we were extremely dis- 
tressed when in my opinion with a little 
more liberality and fairness, we could 
have had complete agreement on the ex- 
peditious consideration of the substitute 
earlier today, but it was moved suddenly 
that we close off all debate. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the experience 
for the rest of the afternoon would in- 
dicate, after the steamroller close off on 
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debate on the substitute, that we are of- 
fering amendments that we feel deserve 
full debate. We did not even take the 
5 minutes allocated in many instances. 
We presented the amendment and ex- 
plained it in each case. Only if a colloquy 
developed did we use the full 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that we 
could have the assurance of the leader- 
ship that if it develops we cannot have 
fair and full consideration of all amend- 
ments in one day, we will work on tomor- 
row until we finish with a full and care- 
ful consideration of those amendments, 
or carry over until Friday—to meet early 
Friday morning—or, perhaps, go over 
into next week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I would reply to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL] 
by saying that the purpose of the request 
to come in early tomorrow is to provide 
a greater amount of time during which 
to discuss amendments. Surely, if there 
were any desire on the part of the leader- 
ship to restrict debate, we would come 
in at the regular time, at noon on to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate that fact, but unfortunately, 
when it is as overwhelming as it is in 
this House—2 to 1, one of the few de- 
vices we have on this side is when a 
unanimous-consent request is made. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to go along with 
this procedure, but I hope that in doing 
so we will not be treated to the same 
kind of spectacle tomorrow to which we 
were treated today, when we had 20 
Members standing on the floor asking to 
be recognized when a motion was made 
to limit debate to a period of 10 minutes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, obviously the 
request was designed to give greater time 
during which to discuss the bill, and not 
to cut off discussion. 

Mr. Speaker, if the intention were to 
reduce the time for the consideration of 
this legislation, we would come in at 
noon. And, I would presume that the 
Members managing this bill would try 
and limit debate. But there has been no 
expression made either by the chairman 
of the full committee or by any member 
of the subcommittee or any member of 
the committee to unduly limit debate. 
And I can assure the gentleman that it 
is not the present intention to do so. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection on 
that assurance from the acting majority 
leader. 

The SPEAKER,- Is there objection to 
the SPURS, of the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 


| FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
í SENATE ; 
A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
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without amendment a joint resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 1308. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11487) entitled “An act to provide reve- 
nue for the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
14088) entitled “An act to amend chapter 
55 of title 10, United States Code, to au- 
thorize an improved health benefits pro- 
gram for retired members and members 
of the uniformed services and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 15857) entitled “An act to 
amend the District of Columbia Police 
and Firemen’s Salary Act of 1958 to in- 
crease salaries of officers and members of 
the Metropolitan Police force and the 
Fire Department, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
McIntyre, Mr. TyDINGS, and Mr. Prouty 
to be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


HEADSTART PROGRAM 


Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
received from the minister of Trinity 
Episcopal Church in Seattle, Wash., a 
statement regarding the Headstart pro- 
gram which took place during the sum- 
mer in the church school building. 

I find that this a wonderful expression 
of hope for our community and I thought 
my colleagues would be interested in this 
capsule report of one Headstart program 
in the city of Seattle. 

SPECIAL FEATURE From THE Recror’s Desk 

The Parish House has never been noisier. 
Food smelis permeated the place for weeks. 
Animals, birds, fish, empty birds’ nests, and 
plants have been in classrooms which never 
had them before. 

The special, intensive, depth operation 
Head Start Program took over the place since 
Church School ended at the beginning of the 
summer. 

It has been the happiest summer in the 
Parish House in my rectorate. 

Happiest, because as I made my rounds 
from gym to the top floors, I watched how 
each day, one or the other small boy or girl 
would begin to break out of the silence of 
emotional tension, to breach the barriers of 
communication with their peer group and 
their elders. 
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Happiest, because out of silence and re- 
straint came the open show of affection and 
the need for it. 

Happiest, because I watched five year olds 
come out of the fear of their parents and all 
adults, to grab my hand and pull me to their 
Messy paint, shapeless clay figures, or just 
to lean up against my body. 

Happiest, because perhaps for the first 
time, I saw some of the neighborhood Indian 
children participating, rather than sliding 
down the parking lot blackberry patch, or 
climbing the cement wall to hang themselves 
on their clothing as they are impaled on the 
raw edge of the chain link fence! 

Happiest, because I have observed that the 
color of a child’s face has no color in the 
eyes of the friendly other child. Watch a 
polyglot mixture of caucasian, oriental, ne- 
gro, and indigenous children play, fight, eat, 
sleep, love, and work and you haye an image 
of what our Lord not only wants for them, 
but for their parents, too! 

Happiest, because I could, with candor, 
discuss the problems of emotional and poli- 
tical resistance, the conflicts arising from 
Federal aggressive planning as against cau- 
tious conservative local resistance and see 
the reasons for it and some of the solutions 
that are aworking. 

Happiest, because of the chance to meet 
some of the recognized leaders, to hear their 
thoughts, to test thir reactions, to share ob- 
servations, and their hopes for the emotion- 
ally, or intellectually, or socially deprived 
children who are the victims of famiy or so- 
cial climate beyond their control or correc- 
tion. 

Happiest, because by sharing our facilities, 
we, the volunteers from the Parish, have 
moved out to meet the needs of a wider 
community and, God willing, a healthier, 
happier, better adjusted future for at least 
45 four and five years olds. 

P. E. LANGPAAP, 


STANDARDS OF CONDUCT FOR 
REGULATORY AGENCIES—CON- 
TROL OF IMPROPER INFLUENCE 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, all too 
long the problem of influence peddling 
by those who seek to influence the deci- 
sions of quasi-judicial Federal agencies 
has continued. 

There is evidence that questionable 
efforts to influence Federal decisions con- 
tinue today, more than 6 years after a 
special committee of the American Bar 
Association studied the problem in detail 
and recommended legislation to provide 
a solution. 

Many investigations before and after 
that study have disclosed improper in- 
fluence on Federal agencies with regu- 
latory responsibilities in making deci- 
sions. 

It was found that pressures and repre- 
sentations were made to Federal board 
members. These requests were made by 
Members of the Congress, members of 
the executive branch, and by nongovern- 
mental persons who sought to influence 
the outcome of a particular case, award, 
rule, or other decision. 

Shortly after the release of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association study I introduced 
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legislation designed to prohibit such vio- 
lations. I am today again introducing 
a bill which will put an end to secret 
influencing and reassure the integrity of 
decisions taken by Federal governmental 
agencies. 

This bill provides clear standards of 
conduct for agencies in the making of 
their decisions which affect the public. 
This “clean hearings bill” provides stiff 
penalties for those convicted of attempt- 
ing to bring to bear improper influence 
on an agency and for those within an 
agency convicted of failure to disclose 
attempts at influence. 

I believe that this legislation repre- 
sents a necessary step toward insuring 
the judicial integrity of all Federal agen- 
cies involved in settling questions over 
which there is contention. 

The effect of this legislation would be 
to make it mandatory that all communi- 
cations with an agency, direct or in- 
direct, regarding matters adversary in 
character, be made openly and as a part 
of the record of the proceeding in ques- 
tion. 

This legislation will assure all that any 
vested interest or person will have to 
operate in the open and on the record. 

This bill is one originally introduced 
by me in 1960. The bill is the result of 
thorough study by a special committee of 
the American Bar Association which was 
and still is seriously concerned about 
maintaining the integrity of administra- 
tive decisions where there is an adversary 
proceeding. After long study and due 
deliberation, they finally concluded that 
this was the best approach. 

This bill eliminates secrecy and re- 
quires the spreading on the record of all 
representations. This would more ef- 
fectively eliminate ex parte representa- 
tions. By following this line of approach 
rather than strict prohibition, it deals 
with the very difficult question of Mem- 
bers of the Senate and the House who 
feel that on behalf of constituents they 
are properly required to make represen- 
tations. 

Therefore, rather than prohibit such 
representations, this bill simply requires 
that they be spread on the record so 
that all parties may have knowledge of 
the fact that a representation has been 
made. This gives all parties equal oppor- 
tunity and preserves by elimination of 
secrecy the integrity of the decision. 

Earlier this session we passed the free- 
dom of information bill which insures 
ready access to the public of informa- 
tion contained in agency files. This bill 
would insure that those files are com- 
plete. 

I urge that committee consideration of 
this bill begin at once, notwithstand- 
ing the lateness of the session. The 
questions of ethics and standards for the 
conduct of Members of the Senate and 
the House is a matter of prime impor- 
tance in maintaining the public’s con- 
fidence and the integrity of our institu- 
tions. This bill which establishes a 
guideline for actions by Members of Con- 
gress in dealing with regulatory agencies 
is one more fundamental step in this 
process. 

Many in the Congress have for a long 
time spoken out strongly in support of 
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the need for higher standards of conduct 
within the Government. Too often those 
voices have been drowned out by the 
deafening roars of silent apathy. 

The time has now come for the Con- 
gress to speak out once and for all with 
a strong clear voice by establishing firm 
standards of conduct which apply 
equally to all. 


ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM SHOULD 
BE ABOLISHED 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I favor 
abolishing the so-called antipoverty 
program. It is one of the worst, mis- 
managed extravagant, and wasteful 
Federal programs that has come to my 
attention since I have been a Member 
of the Congress. 

The wrong people are siphoning off the 
taxpayers’ money and I believe that if 
our folks back home knew what had 
really happened in this program they 
would rise up in anger and demand the 
termination of this iniquitous, spend- 
thrift waste of the taxpayers money. In 
my opinion, this program has failed 
wherever it has been tried. 

We need to adopt a different approach, 
a program which meets the needs of the 
poverty stricken. We need to cast aside 
this cruel hoax which has held out hope 
for those actually in need but who have 
never been reached. It is shot through 
with waste, extravagance, inefficiency, 
and cynical disregard of the poor. 

I think the American people are ready 
to help the poor and oppressed at any 
time and I am ready to act against 
poverty whenever a workable program is 
devised, but we are not asked here to 
support some new and promising plan 
to relieve or eliminate poverty; we are 
asked to support a program which has 
been tried and proven ineffective, waste- 
ful, and even corrupt. 

We know that tax money was squan- 
dered in rental and renovation of a Job 
Corps center in Charleston, W. Va.; we 
know of costs of $39,205 for each of 42 
graduates produced 1 year at the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., women’s Job Corps cen- 
ter; I personally know of officials in the 
poverty program whose attitude toward 
the poor is nothing short of cynical; we 
know of so many things wrong with the 
poverty program that I could spend the 
rest of the day citing instances of mis- 
management and ineffectiveness. 

Now we are asked to pay more money 
for more mismanagement. I can find no 
safeguards against waste and mis- 
management in this bill; I can find no 
correctives for the many abuses which 
have been brought to light. 

I have a duty to speak for both the 
have’s and the have not’s in opposing 
this measure. Nothing has aroused the 
workingman more this year than to 
learn that his hard-earned money is 
passed out lavishly to no effective end. 
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Nothing has disappointed the poor peo- 
ple of this country more than to be told a 
billion dollars would be spent to relieve 
their distress and then to find that most 
of the money went into the pockets of 
bureaucrats and people of influence 
rather than into the hands of the truly 
deserving. 

Iam convinced that one of the greatest 
poverty areas in the country is to be 
found in the administration of this pro- 
gram. There are alternatives. There 
are programs already provided for by law 
which will do much of what this program 
promised to do. With what we know of 
the nature and cause of economic dis- 
tress in various areas of our country, we 
can devise new programs which can help 
our poor people, and I am ready to sup- 
port a proper program that promises 
to be effective. 

This program is not the only answer to 
poverty; it is not even a good answer. 
To continue this sort of thing will pre- 
vent development of a measure which will 
work, and on that basis, I ask the Mem- 
bers to join me in defeating this bill. 


CINCINNATI COMBATS CRIME 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues the for- 
mation last week by the Cincinnati City 
Council of a special committee on crime. 
Proposed by Councilman John Held, the 
creation of this committee was unani- 
mously approved by the Cincinnati City 
Council. 

Its purpose is to conduct an immediate 
detailed and in-depth investigation and 
analysis of all aspects of public safety in 
Cincinnati, with special emphasis on the 
prevalence and increase of crimes of vio- 
lence and of traffic law violations. This 
is the first time that a local government 
has launched an investigation of crime 
in such depth, and I heartily support and 
commend the move. 

Public hearings are scheduled to begin 

on October 7, and, at the conclusion of 
the hearings, the committee will present 
its findings and recommendations for 
corrective measures to the full council. 
Experts in all fields of public safety will 
be called upon to testify, beginning with 
Cincinnati Safety Director Henry Sand- 
man. 
Due to its competent and efficient po- 
lice force, Cincinnati has been relatively 
free of violent crime and gang warfare in 
the past. However, recent figures show 
that criminal offenses against persons in 
Cincinnati increased 14.4 percent for the 
first 8 months of this year compared with 
the same period in 1965. Furthermote, 
total major crimes in all categories show 
an overall increase of 10.8 percent for the 
first 8 months of 1966. 

It is clear that the increase of crime in 
our metropolitan areas is fast reaching 
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emergency proportions, and the Cincin- 
nati City Council is to be congratulated 
for supplementing concern over the ris- 
ing crime rate with prompt action aimed 
at substantially reducing the number of 
crimes committed. The formation of the 
special crime committee is proof that 
Cincinnati will not tolerate large-scale 
crime and readily accepts the responsi- 
bility of insuring the safety of her citi- 
zens. It is my hope that other cities will 
follow the fine example set by Cincinnati 
and initiate similar studies. 

Iam inserting in the Recorp a particu- 
larly enlightening editorial which ap- 
peared in the Cincinnati Post and Times- 
Star on Wednesday, September 21, 1966, 
entitled “We Must Keep This A Safe 
City.” I would also like to include a 
September 24 article by Sharon Moloney 
from the same newspaper describing 
vividly the concern of Greater Cincin- 
natians over crimes of violence and re- 
lating the appalling experiences of sev- 
eral individuals. 

I have arranged a meeting tomorrow 
between the FBI, members of the com- 
mittee and other interested citizens. I 
urge the cooperation of all law enforce- 
ment agencies in Hamilton County in the 
forthcoming investigation and respect- 
fully request that they too join in seek- 
ing the advice and counsel of the FBI. 

The articles referred to follow: 


[From the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 
Sept. 21, 1966] 


WE Must KEEP THIS A SAFE CITY 


The Cincinnati we know has been a city 
where the average citizen has felt safe going 
about his business, at his home or on the 
streets. 

We have had spectacular crimes, of course, 
but never has there been any widespread 
feeling of insecurity, or fear that anyone of 
us might be pounced upon by hoodlums in 
the streets. The usual burglaries or stickups 
occurred in the past, but not the kind of 
mugging and acts of senseless violence and 
vandalism that are happening now. 

And such crimes, whether by two or six or a 
crowd, are occurring at an alarming rate, as 
every newspaper reader knows. The penal- 
ties slapped upon the hoodlums by the local 
courts have been heavy. These penalties un- 
doubtedly have put the fear of the law into 
some—but the violence goes on. 

Councilman Held proposes that we try 
harder, that we use our wits to find more 
effective methods and, when those methods 
are adopted, to back the law with citizen co- 
operation (getting involved) and a willing- 
ness to pay more tax money for our safety. 

Nobody likes the thought of paying more 
taxes, but if we do not guarantee reason- 
able security of life and property in our com- 
munity, we have failed in the first purpose 
of government. 

This city has been generally free of orga- 
nized crime and gang warfare, thanks to an 
efficient police force and a strong public 
opinion that did not believe a city should 
tolerate a “criminal area” any more than it 
should tolerate a 10 per cent rake-off to get 
things done by City Hall. 

Whatever steps the city and its police take 
in an accelerated effort to crack down on the 
breed of criminals who attack on the street 
and break into homes, these steps are not 
likely to work overnight miracles. 

We see no reason for pushing a panic but- 
ton. We see every reason for giving safety 
of the people real priority with determina- 
tion to stop this hoodlumism before it 
“takes charge” of the city. 

There will be crime until we get the perfect 
society, but this community must not, and 
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will not, let the hoodlums run wild. We 

have had reasonable security of our persons 

and homes. We do not want to be in such 

a state of fear that we cower behind locked 

doors at night, afraid to step out after sun- 

down. 

Let’s make up our minds now that’s not 
the way it is going to be, whatever the cost 
in money or in our time and our co-opera- 
tion. 

[From the Cincinnati Post & Times-Star, 

Sept. 24, 1966] 

Many LETTERS DESCRIBE STREET TERROR— 
RESIDENTS Sar Courts Too Easy ON TEEN 
GaANncs 

(By Sharon Moloney) 

A Cincinnati woman describes how she 
frantically ran red lights to attract help dur- 
ing a terrifying, high-speed chase by a car- 
load of young thugs. 

Another tell show she was terrorized by 
a gang of teenagers who surrounded her car 
and began rocking and beating it. 

A third said her seventh grade son narrow- 
ly escaped injury, and possible death, when 
somebody shot at his school bus. 

“It broke two windows,” the boy said, “and 
the bullet went right past my face.” 

“Dear God, this boy is mine,” the woman 
wrote in a letter to Councilman John Held 
and the city’s crime committee. “He is rough 
and tough; a student and a nice kid. Please 
protect him. I will gladly send him on canoe 
trips, shooting rapids for 200 miles and let 
him learn to be a man. let him play foot- 
ball and take his lumps with proper equip- 
ment. 

But do I have to pray he won't get killed 
at school?” i 

The woman is one of scores of individual 
Cincinnatians who have written in their 
firm support of Council’s crime investigation 
and Councilman Held’s proposal for an “all 
out war on crimes of violence.” 

The letters have come from all over the 
city. They describe muggings, beatings and 
gang violence in the streets from Price Hill 
and Western Hills to Avondale and Hyde 
Park. 

The letters make it plain that Cincinnatians 
are deeply concerned with rising crime and 
violence. And they are angry. They are 
fed up with what they believe is too lenient 
treatment of law breakers, Almost without 
exception, they call for stronger laws, strong- 
er enforcement and stronger punishment— 
particularly in the cases of juveniles. 

“The current idea that police and pub- 
lic ‘can’t touch me—I’m a juvenile’—has 
to be changed,” one man wrote. As long 
as they run around in packs and carry knives 
and chains and beat up on innocent peo- 
ple, it’s time that this be changed so some- 
one can touch them—but good.” 

People recommended harsher punishment 
for juveniles—from permitting teachers 
to spank students to providing stiffer jail 
terms, and fewer probations. Several rec- 
ommended fines for parents of delinquents. 

One man suggested a strong new law di- 
rected specifically at youth gang violence 
and providing for severe punishment for the 
ones involved in second or third assaults 
and destruction of property. Treating them 
as individual juveniles, with a scolding, 
doesn't seem to be the answer.” 

The letter writers without exception sym- 
pathized with police, favored more and high- 
er-paid police officers and heaped most of 
the blame for the crime increase on Su- 
preme Court decisions which “have shackled 
police,” too lenient judges and even law- 
yers. 

“If a policeman so much as touches one 
of these juvenile thugs some lawyer will 
yell police brutality,” one woman wrote 
angrily, 

Another man wrote, We should judge dif- 
ferent crimes on their merits in the courts, 
either guilty or not guilty, and quit the petty 
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practice of freeing a criminal because some 
form was written in blue ink when it should 
have been black—another lawyer joke.” 

One Hyde Park woman cited five separate 
incidents of violence which she and her 
family had either seen or been involved in 
in less than a year. These included prowlers 
at the home, a child beaten up in a school 
washroom and another child the woman saw 
being beaten by an older man who had 
made homosexual advances to the child. 

“The case (against the older man) was 
heard, and he admitted to the charge of con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a minor,” 
the woman said. “The end result?” He was 
walking the streets ‘on probation’ the next 
day. You wonder why you see defeat in the 
officer’s eyes? I don't. Check this man’s 
(the child molester) record. It reads like 
‘who’s going to commit the next mass mur- 
der.“ 

Let's put some laws in that protect this 
city,” she said. “Make the laws tough. And 
use them to their full advantage. Or shall 
we carry our own guns? I say no. We 
should double the action all the way—double 
the police force, double their pay, double 
the laws. Do whatever is necessary to pro- 
tect the innocent and that includes police 
officers.” 


VIETNAM CONFERENCE IN MANILA 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, our Presi- 
dent—and the leaders of other govern- 
ments lending military and economic 
support to the Vietnamese people—will 
soon be meeting in the Philippines. 

We all look forward, I am sure, to the 
results of that Conference. And we wish 
the participants well. 

In this connection, I noted with in- 
terest the results yesterday by Senator 
Javits, of New York. He said some nice 
things about the coming Conference. 

Then, he said that he hoped it would 
produce more than the meeting of Amer- 
ican and Vietnamese leaders at Honolulu 
in February. 

I am puzzled by the Senator’s remarks. 

I wonder if he has looked at the record. 

I wonder if he has compared the 
promises of the Honolulu Conference 
with the performance of the Americans 
and the Vietnamese in the short time 
since that meeting. 

I commend to his reading the 44- 
page report on Vietnamese development 
prepared for the President by Robert 
Komer, his special assistant for nonmili- 
tary programs in Vietnam. 

Honolulu held out the promise of 
progress on the political front. 

The result: an election law was writ- 
ten; elections were held—in which more 
than 80 percent of the registered voters 
cast ballots; and an Assembly to write a 
constitution is already meeting in Saigon. 

The Government of Vietnam made a 
promise. And it kept that promise. 

Steps to combat inflation were 
promised at Honolulu. 

The Government of Vietnam devalued 
its currency by 50 percent. 

Taxes were raised. 

Port congestion was cut—and the 
volume of imports doubled. 
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The cost-of-living index has stopped 
rising—and the money supply in circula- 
tion has dropped. 

A promise was made - and kept. 

New efforts to bring the Vietcong to 
the Government side were made at 
Honolulu. 

As a result, more than 12,000 Vietcong 
had moved to the Government side—and 
are being cared for. More surrendered 
in 7 months than in all of 1965. 

So action followed promise. 

Special help to rural areas was 
promised. 

Electric power has begun to flow to the 
homes of 144,000 Vietnamese farmers. 
New credit arrangements have been 
made. The supply of fertilizers and tools 
has increased. 

Another promise—and more perform- 
ance. 

I could go on, Mr. Speaker, with the 
pledges of Honolulu and the performance 
record of the few intervening months. 

Let me say merely that it is not just a 
good record—it is an amazing record. 

If the Philippines meeting next 
month produces as much—we and the 
Vietnamese and all free men can be 
grateful. 


VIETNAM 


Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, Monday 
night, during a debate in Hudson, N.Y., 
my Republican opponent, Hamilton 
Fish, Jr., to the surprise of everyone, pro- 
posed that the President of the United 
States make a pilgrimage to France to 
enlist the aid of President Charles de 
Gaulle as a mediator in the Vietnam 
conflict. 

He further stated that the United 
States should “stop doing things to irri- 
tate De Gaulle,” whom he considered of 
stature. equal to Winston Churchill, 
Konrad Adenauer, and President Eisen- 
hower. 

I am thoroughly appalled by this sug- 
gestion to rely upon President de Gaulle, 
of all people, for a peaceful settlement 
in. Vietnam. I consider President de 
Gaulle to be thoroughly unqualified to 
mediate the peaceful settlement of any- 
thing, anywhere in the world. 

Since he became President of France 
in 1958 that country has followed a for- 
eign policy, conceived and directed by De 
Gaulle, that has been consistently anti- 
American, anti-British, and anti-Com- 
mon Market. He has personally at- 


tempted to move France away. from her 


Western allies into a position of inde- 
pendence. This policy has resulted. in 
the French refusal to admit Britain to 
the European Common Market. And it 
has resulted in the disruption of progress 
by the Common Market on virtually 
everything. 

In addition, De Gaulle has wrecked 
NATO by removing his troops and refus- 
ing to have NATO troops or headquarters. 


on French soil. He has also refused to 
pay the French share of expenses for 
peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and elsewhere because he felt that keep- 
ing peace in these areas was not in the 
best interest of France. Are these the 
actions of a man of peace? Is this the 
kind of a man who can mediate a peace- 
ful settlement in Vietnam? 

What is even more dangerous for the 
longrun peace of the world is President 
de Gaulle’s belligerent attitude toward 
the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1962 and 
his flat refusal to sign that treaty. Red 
China is the only other power that has 
refused to sign this, the first encouraging 
step toward controlling nuclear weapons 
and their proliferation that the world 
has seen. 

In addition to the incredible creden- 
tials, De Gaulle has methodically sought 
to weaken the friendly relations that 
have existed between the United States 
and France since the days of LaFayette. 
Why, more American dead lie buried 
under French ‘soil than are buried any- 
where else in the world. He has at- 
tempted to wreck this friendship through 
his consistently hostile anti-American 
statements. Further, by demanding 
gold in return for dollars, he has reduced 
U.S. reserves of gold and weakened con- 
fidence in the stability and value of the 
dollar. 

Perhaps the most telling criticism, 
however, is the record of French actions 
in southeast Asia. For years the French 
attempted to hold onto their colonies 
while more foresighted nations like 
Britain were building a civil service and 
training local people in the methods of 
democratic government. France did 
none of this. After this deplorable 
performance and after losing a war in 
southeast Asia, President de Gaulle 
gratuitously suggested in Cambodia just 
2 weeks ago that the United States 
should simply get out of Vietnam. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr, Fish’s suggestion leaves me 
aghast. If there is any one man who is 
least qualified to mediate the peaceful 
settlement of the Vietnam war it is 
Charles de Gaulle. Can any responsible 
candidate for the office of U.S. Congress- 
man in good faith make such a danger- 
ous suggestion? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
distinguished minority leader, Mr. Forp, 
if this suggestion is something that 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., dreamed up all by 
himself, or if this is the official policy of 
the Republican Party? 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have general leave to revise and ex- 
ens their remarks during the debate 
ay. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 


out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADMITTING RED CHINA TO 
UNITED NATIONS 
Mr, CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Bos. Witson] may 


extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there is real confusion on what the Goy- 
ernment is going to do about admitting 
Red China to the United Nations. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told a 
House subcommittee last March: 

Today we and Peking are as far apart on 
matters of fundamental policy as we were 17 
years ago. 

He added: 

There is no evidence of a shift or easing of 
Peking’s hostility toward the United States 
Ot its bellicose doctrines or world revo- 
lution. 


But Ambassador Goldberg said just the 
other day: 

We have not yet come to the view of what 
our attitude will be at the next General As- 
sembly, 


This was just after a long conference 
with President Jolinson. Ambassador 
Goldberg also told a National Press Club 
audience: 

This administration is anxious to have 
Communist China join the mainstream of 
the international community. 


I have written the White House asking 
which Presidential spokesman we can 
believe. Every newspaper reader knows 
Communists are fighting today in Red 
China. Are we going to help them save 
themselves? I am unalterably opposed 
to admitting Red China—which is re- 
sponsible for 50,000 American dead in 
Korea and for Americans being killed in 
Vietnam today—to an organization sup- 
posedly dedicated to maintaining peace. 


SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
FOWLER’S SPEECH TO IMF-IBRD 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Fowler, speaking 
this morning to the 1966 joint meetings 
of the Boards of Governors of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, made a powerful and persua- 
sive statement on the importance of all 
the nations of the free world moving for- 
ward toward the critically important goal 
of international monetary reform. I 
will ask that the entire text of the Secre- 
tary’s speech be included in the RECORD 
after my remarks here, but I want to 
emphasize three salient points that the 
Secretary made: 

First; he issued a strong challenge to 
the surplus countries to meet their re- 
sponsibilities in achieving balance-of- 
payments equilibrium. 

Second, he made crystal clear that the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit is due 
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largely to the direct and indirect costs 

of the war in Vietnam. 

Third, he emphasized that the funda- 
mental reason, underlying the superfi- 
cial explanations most people give for in- 
creasing international liquidity, is the 
combined effect of the startling rate of 
population growth together with the 
leaping growth in our scientific and 
technological capacity to produce and 
transport. This is a point which has 
been in the forefront of my own think- 
ing for a long time but which I have 
never before seen given recognition, 
much less emphasis, by as influential and 
powerful a world figure as the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States. 

Full text of Secretary Fowler’s speech 
follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE HENRY H. 
FOWLER, SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY AND 
GOVERNOR OF THE FUND AND BANK FOR THE 
UNITED STATES, AT THE FUND’s ANNUAL 
DISCUSSION 
I give you my country's heartlest welcome 

as we meet together again to consider the 

vital work of the International Monetary 

Fund. We are honored by your presence. 

In their 1966 Annual Report, the Executive 
Directors report on the strengthening of the 
Fund in the past year. The Fund’s resources 
have now been raised to over $20 billion as 
the result of global and selective increases in 
quotas. During the past year, a decision was 
made to renew the General Arrangements to 
Borrow. These Arrangements have again 
been utilized for the special purposes for 
which they were designed and have helped 
the Fund meet record drawing requirements 
by its members. 

The United States fully supports the recent 
decision of the Executive Directors to im- 
prove the Pund’s special Compensatory Fi- 
nancing facility, under which drawings may 
be made to meet shortfalls in export earnings. 

But our focus at these Annual Meetings 
must be on meeting future challenges rather 
than past accomplishments. 

When I spoke to you upon this same occa- 
sion last year, I closed with a plea that we 
lift our eyes from our daily tasks long enough 
to catch sight of the broad outlines of what 
we who are associated in the International 
Monetary Fund are seeking to create: a world 
monetary structure strong enough, flexible 
enough, and with growth potentials adequate 
to the building of a Greater Society of 
Nations. 

This vision of a Greater Society of Nations 
places three principal requirements upon us 
in the year ahead: 

First, it calls for acceptance of a wider, 
deeper, more generally shared effort in the 
field of international economic develop- 
ment—to fill the crucial finance gap—the 
difference between the capital available to all 
of us and the capacity of the developing 
countries to use increasing amounts of capi- 
tal effectively and productively—so elo- 
quently expressed by President Woods in his 
notable address earlier in this Meeting. 

In his February 1 Message to Congress on 
Foreign Aid, President Johnson, anticipating 
this call, clearly stated the position of the 
United States, saying: 

“I propose that the United States—in ways 
consistent with its balance of payments pol- 
icy—increase its contributions to multilater- 
al lending institutions, particularly the In- 
ternational Development Association, These 
increases will be conditional upon ap- 
propriate rises in contributions from other 
members, We are prepared immediately to 
support negotiations leading to agreements 
of this nature for submission to the Con- 
gress. We urge other advanced nations to 
join us in supporting this work,” 
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T have already made proposals to this end 
in a speech at Granada, Spain earlier this 
year and my colleague, Secretary George Ball, 
will develop this topic in his address. 

Second, the vision of a Greater Society of 
Nations calls for the successful negotiation 
in the year ahead of a specific contingency 
plan for improved and expanded internation- 
al monetary ‘arfangements—arrangements 
with more depth, more span, and more flexi- 
bility, arrangements that would build into 
our international monetary system a means 
to provide world liquidity consonant with 
the world’s ability to use reserves construc- 
tively. I shall expand on this point later. 

Third, the vision of a Greater Society of 
Nations summons us to tasks of national and 
international cooperation and development 
so far-reaching that they require the full 
and efficient use of our human talent and 
our material resources. We are facing a pe- 
riod in the world’s history when the numer- 
ous and pressing demands for both national 
effort and international economic coopera- 
tion will reach new heights. 

The United States regards the year ahead 
as a hinge for opening the door to a better 
future, as the strong nations, the old and 
the emerging, seize their joint opportunities 
to deal constructively with their joint prob- 
lems, without being haunted by the past or 
confounded by the present. I commend for 
your consideration the sense of urgency 
and analysis so well expressed in a Report 
issued within the month by the Subcommit- 
tee on International Exchange and Payments 
of the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress of the United States. This Report is en- 
titled “Twenty Years After: An Appeal for 
the Renewal of International Economic Co- 
operation on a Grand Scale.” 

Without passing upon the particular pro- 
cedures proposed in that Report, there can 
be no question concerning the rightness of 
the emphasis and urgency expressed in the 
following words: 

“The world is in trouble—deep trouble— 
in at least five different areas of economic 
negotiation and policy: trade; aid to less 
developed countries; maintaining a balance 
in international payments; international 
monetary reform; and maintenace of stable 
price levels in economies marked by full em- 
ployment and rapid economic growth.” 

We in the United States are proud of our 
initiatives and national contribution in the 
last twenty years in these areas. We be- 
lieve their spirit, their motivation and their 
scale serve to give a measure of what must 
exemplify the role, not just of the United 
States, but of other nations individually as 
they regain and achieve strength and stature, 
and of our family of free nations all together, 
if international economic and financial co- 
operation is to assume ever greater dimen- 
sions that are required for the last half of 
this century. 

We call upon nations—those that are now 
strong and those that are rapidly emerging— 
to join us in a renewed effort that will make 
the year ahead a notable beginning. 

Let us consider some of the specific ways 
in which we may move toward a better world 
economy. 

STRENGTHENING THE ADJUSTMENT PROCESS 

I call your attention to the Report of 
Working Party Three of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, and 
to the discussion in the Report of the Depu- 
ties of the Group of Ten countries of the need 
for improyement in our adjustment process, 
and the concern of the International Mone- 
tary Fund with the effective operation of the 
adjustment mechanism. 

Each of these reports recognizes that the 
adjustment process needs to be improved and 
that the responsibility for adjustment should 
fall upon both deficit and surplus countries. 

Deficit countries must make full efforts 


to balance their payments positions through: 
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appropriate policy mixes—depending. pri- 
marily upon fiscal and monetary policy to 
achieve sustainable equilibrium. Surplus 
countries must employ their surpluses or 
hold them in forms that are consonant with 
the international interest, taking measures 
which will permit the adjustment policies 
adopted by deficit countries to work. 

It is neither the course of national eco- 
nomic wisdom nor of international coopera- 
tion for surplus countries to use their capital 
markets as instruments for the accumula- 
tion of gold and other reserves beyond their 
needs. Rather they should liberalize them— 
to facilitate capital export and for the finance 
of increased development assistance through 
the international institutions such as the 
World Bank and its sister banks, 

Should this not be done by the surplus 
countries and should they not also liberalize 
trade restrictions, the deficit countries— 
after making appropriate use of policies to 
achieve equilibrium—may be forced, in the 
event such policies are not fully effective, to 
adopt either overly severe domestic measures 
or to apply unduly restrictive trade, capital 
and assistance policies. These are not only 
difficult choices—they hurt the world 
economy. 

Let us apply these principles of adjustment 
to the problem of development finance: 
However excellent our development assistance 
intentions, our ability to realize them will 
be lessened if due attention is not paid to 
the need to finance assistance in ways that 
are consistent with balance of payments 
positions. 

In considering the extension of resources 
by the industrialized countries to the devel- 
oping countries, there is a tendency to think 
of the donors as surplus countries and the 
recipients as deficit countries. This is not 
always the case. Among the capital 
ing countries there are countries with bal- 
ance of payments deficits and countries with 
balance of payments surpluses. Futher, 
these positions change from time to time. 

It should remain clear that the amount 
of assistance extended by donor countries 
should be determined by their capacities to 
give assistance. However, in seeking to in- 
crease these amounts to meet the growing 
needs of the developing countries, the bal- 
ance of payments positions of particular 
donor countries must be taken into account, 

The most desirable way to reconcile these 
objectives would be for donor countries with 
balance of payments surpluses to reduce or 
eliminate any requirements that the financ- 
ing which they provide be linked to pro- 
curement in their markets. In extreme 
cases, surplus countries might even require 
that their financing be used for procurement 
in other countries. Surplus countries might 
also take steps to enlarge greatly the access 
of international lending institutions to their 
domestic capital markets. 

Deficit donor countries have to safeguard 
their balance of payments position while 
continuing to extend amounts of assistance 
commensurate with the broad criteria of aid- 
giving. It should be possible for us to devise 
imaginative methods to achieve this dual 
objective of increased aid and protection of 
balance of payments, and to this end we 
would welcome discussion among donor 
countries and with the international finan- 
cial institutions. 

RATIONALIZING CAPITAL OUTFLOWS 

The Recommendations of a Task Force of 
the U.S. Government that I was privileged to. 
head in 1963 included the following: 

“The (United States) should, through 
appropriate international bodies, particu- 
larly the OECD, advocate the step-by-step 
relaxation of monetary, legal, institutional, 
and administrative restrictions on capital 
movements, together with other actions de- 
signed to increase the breadth and efficiency 
of Free World capital markets.” 
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Unfortunately, so little progress has thus 
far been made in this area that the United 
States is forced to ask American banks and 
corporations to restrict their foreign invest- 
ment. 

We still find among the most highly de- 
veloped countries of the world a widespread 
desire to run current account surpluses al- 
though these same countries are not pre- 
pared to supply capital net to the world on 
the scale that is required to finance these 
export surpluses. Many of the problems we 
face arise from this simple fact. 

We expect that the OECD will issue shortly 
a blueprint for progress in improving capital 
markets abroad. We are also confident that, 
once the way is pointed, the OECD will 
establish procedures to assist in the transla- 
tion of plans into action. We can look for- 
ward to a meaningful improvement in for- 
eign capital markets that in turn will reduce 
the need for restraining measures on our part 
to guard against overdependence upon US. 
capital. 

COORDINATING NATIONAL WITH INTERNATIONAL 
POLICY 


It is the responsibility of every nation 50 to 
conduct its internal affairs as to avoid weak- 
ening the international economic fabric upon 
which, in the end, we depend for our maxi- 
mum individual and collective growth. The 
United States is keenly aware that it is 
particularly incumbent upon a reserve cur- 
rency country to keep its economy in good 
balance so that its currency should be a 
dependable store of value in the reserves of 
other nations. 

As you know, a year ago I was able to re- 

a very satisfying trend of improvement 
in the balance of payments accounts of the 
United States. But this year we have not 
been able to make a further improvement. 
To a very large extent the cause of our con- 
tinued deficit is extraordinary and tem- 
porary: our heavy involvement in the de- 
fense of freedom in Vietnam has directly in- 
creased our foreign exchange costs for mili- 
tary expenditures in the Far East by nearly 
$1 billion. This does not take account of the 
indirect consequences reflected in the rapid 
rate of increase in imports which has dimin- 
ished the trade surplus. 

In the past year sharp increases in demand, 
to a considerable extent also attributable to 
our involvement in Vietnam, have brought 
under attack the fine degree of balance 
among various elements of our economy that 
was maintained in the United States through 
most of the nearly six years of rapid eco- 
nomic growth we have enjoyed. 

Consequently, earlier this month President 
Johnson announced a program intended to 
contribute to restoring that balance in the 
United States economy. 

With this program the United States Gov- 
ernment took a further step in a step-by-step 
use of fiscal and monetary weapons during 
the past year to deal with inflationary ex- 
cesses in our economy, as and where they 
have appeared. 

Working Party Three cited the need for the 
more active use of fiscal policy as a counter- 
cyclical weapon. In his Message to the Con- 
gress of September 8, President Johnson 
pointed out that when caution signs became 
visible early in 1966, the United States Ad- 
ministration and the Congress acted 
promptly through a series of five fiscal meas- 
ures taking $10 billion of excess purchasing 
power out of the economy during this cal- 
endar year, 

The President also pointed out that re- 
sponsible fiscal policy demanded tight con- 
trol of Federal expenditures, and that this 
has been exercised, through a Budget policy 
that, on a national income basis—the best 
measure of economic impact—was designed 
to show an over-all surplus of about $1 bil- 
lion, and that in the first half of 1966 ac- 
tually ran at an annual rate of $3 billion 
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surplus. Speaking on September 8, the 
President could say that since January 1, the 
Government has taken in more than it spent. 

The President has placed before the Con- 
gress further fiscal recommendations: sus- 
pension for 16 months of special tax incen- 
tives to business plant and equipment in- 
vestment. And he has undertaken a fur- 
ther wide range of actions to reduce Federal 
outlays, including a promise to cut actual 
spending far below what has been author- 
ized by the Congress where authorizations 
exceed the Fiscal 1967 budget. 

The Working Party Three recommenda- 
tions called also for further improvement in 
the implementation of general monetary 
policy. In the United States, monetary 
policy has been used actively during the 
past year to dampen excess spending by re- 
stricting the availability of credit in the 
face of a strong surge in demands for credit, 
In the process, interest rates have risen to 
heights unprecedented for 40 years. All the 
instruments of general monetary policy— 
open market operations, reserve requirement 
changes and discount policy—have been 
used during the past year and, most recently, 
there have been innovations in their use. 

We have also been making selective use of 
both fiscal and monetary weapons as the Ad- 
justment Process Report likewise recom- 
mended. When the danger of excess de- 
mand first appeared early this year, we took 
both monetary and fiscal actions designed to 
restrain general demand. Now that excess 
activity has become centered in the area 
of business investment, the President has 
asked the Congress to enact selective re- 
straints in that area, by suspending special 
tax incentives to investment. Meanwhile, 
the Federal Reserve has adapted its discount 
administration so as to intensify the pressure 
on banks to dampen loans to finance busi- 
ness investment spending. And because ex- 
cessive competition for savings among finan- 
cial institutions was having disproportion- 
ate effects on some sectors of the economy, 
we developed and won Congressional approval 
for additional authority by the regulatory 
agencies over interest rates permissible for 
different types of deposits. 

We expect this wide-ranging, varied and 
flexible mix of measures to exert effective 
control upon demand in the United States 
such as the Fund Report for this year sug- 
gests would be desirable. We also expect it 
to succeed, because of the careful selection 
and the variety of instruments used, with- 
out bringing about a harmful deflation. 

At the same time, President Johnson re- 
cently declared to the Congress: 

“Decisions made elsewhere will influence 
our defense needs in Vietnam. Because we 
cannot control or predict these outcomes, 
we cannot blueprint our fiscal measures in 
the months ahead. But should additional 
fiscal measures be required to preserve price 
stability and maintain sound fiscal poli- 
cies, I will recommend them.” 


IMPROVING THE WORLD SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC COOPERATION 


One of the critically important areas in 
which we can and should be moving cur- 
rently toward a more rational world economy 
lies in improvements that can be made in 
the world system of financial cooperation. 

At the center of this system lies the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the truly re- 
markable network of institutions and ar- 
rangements that has been developed to work 
with or alongside the Fund in the task of 
international economic problem solving. 

One of these is the “General Arrange- 
ments to Borrow.” Another is the coopera- 
tive network of reciprocal swap facilities de- 
veloped by the United States and a number 
of other countries that has recently been 
enlarged to a total of $4.5 billion. 

There is less certainty that we have made 
progress in the fleld of the composition of 
reserves. Rising gold ratios, at a time when 
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supplies of new monetary gold are limited, 
weaken rather than reinforce the system. 

The improvements to date in the inter- 
national monetary system that serves the na- 
tions gathered here have been on the whole 
defensive. 

What is needed now is a positive advance: 
a widening of the financial channels running 
between our nations, deepening of them so 
that they can carry greater loads, and ex- 
tension of them so that they reach more 
directly into all our lands. 

For several years and in several interna- 
tional forums we have been intensely occu- 
pied with world trading arrangements in 
recognition of the necessity of expanding the 
volume and improving the flow of world 
commerce and, particularly, of increasing 
the participation of the developing coun- 
tries in this commerce. In the Kennedy 
Round of the GATT trade negotiations, we 
have now entered the crucial phase of ac- 
tivity. 

Another aspect of the future will be a 
different payments situation from the one 
that has prevailed in the past two decades, 
when the world’s reserves have grown chiefly 
due to United States payments deficits. 

It is these deficits, chiefly, that have pro- 
vided successively to a number of countries 
the reserves which have given them the 
courage to liberalize their trade restrictions 
and have thus in a sense floated the great 
increase in world trade that has taken place 
in recent years. There is a realization that 
the world cannot look to continued U.S. pay- 
ments deficits to supply reserves in the fu- 
ture on the scale that they have in the past, 
without unacceptable risks to the stability 
of the international monetary system. So 
we are moving toward equilibrium in our 
payments as fast as the unusual and tem- 
porary foreign exchange costs of the war in 
Vietnam will permit. 

Such large reductions in reserves as have 
occurred have affected the reserve currency 
countries and those countries that had un- 
usually high reserves at the end of World 
War II. That is, where reserves were too 
concentrated at that time, they have been 
redistributed. But that process—having 
taken place—cannot be expected to continue 
under normal conditions—and further dis- 
persion at the expense of the reserve cur- 
rencles does not strengthen the monetary 
system as a whole. 

We must also keep in mind the fact that 
changes are taking place that are greatly 
increasing demand for goods and services. 
For example, the world population is ex- 
panding at a startling rate. The world’s 
ability to produce and transport is rising 
exponentially, due to leaping growth in our 
technological and scientific capabilities. 

Many more people, wanting many more 
goods and services, and increasingly able to 
earn them will require a very substantial 
rise in the world’s needs for reserves. While 
we must not make the mistake of confusing 
money, the lubricant, with incomes which 
provide the fuel for the whole economic 
machine, it is equally unwise not to give 
proper care to an adequate supply and use 
of lubricant. 

We must not let it be said that we were 
the generation of finance ministers who in- 
sisted that new mountains of the world’s 
products could be carried to untold new mil- 
lions of the world’s people waiting and eager 
for them, on an economic machine which we 
refused to lubricate adequately, 

On July 10, 1965, I announced that the 
United States stood ready to attend and 
participate in an international monetary 
conference that would consider what steps 
we might jointly take to secure substantial 
improvements in international monetary 
arrangements. 

Progress in the direction of better mone- 
tary arrangements, including assurance of 
adequate reserves in the future, is our de- 
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cided purpose. With each passing month 
our determination to move in that direction 
has increased. The Report of the Deputies 
of the Group of Ten submitted this summer, 
the action of the Ministers and Governors 
at The Hague on July 28, the address of Man- 
aging Director Schweitzer of the Fund, and 
the expressions of Governors at this meet- 
ing confirm our conviction that the time for 
decisive action is here. 

We stand now at the threshold of the sec- 
ond stage of our negotiations aimed at im- 
proving international monetary arrange- 
ments. This stage follows upon agreement 
on basic points of contingency planning for 
reserve creation by the Ministers and Gover- 
nors of the Group of Ten. 

A fundamental basis of the discussions 
among the Group of Ten countries was that 
all countries have a legitimate interest in the 
adequacy of international reserves. As 4 
consequence, it was agreed that second stage 
discussions should include joint meetings 
with the Executive Directors of the Fund. 
It was also agreed that deliberately created 
reserve assets, as and when needed, should 
be distributed to all members of the Fund 
on the basis of IMF quotas or of similar ob- 
jective criteria. Reserves distributed in this 
manner would be created on the basis of a 
collective judgment of the reserve needs of 
the world as a whole and would not be either 
geared or directed to the financing of balance 
of payments deficits of individual countries. 

I believe these are sound recommendations. 
I hope and trust that a specific plan for 
deliberate reserve creation will emerge from 
this second stage to become the subject of 
action by the Pund Governors not later than 
the next Annual Meeting. 


THE BURDENS OF SUPPORTING FREEDOM 


The United States has raised a shield 
against aggression in Southeast Asia—as 
earlier in Europe and the Middle East. We 
fight there together with our Vietnamese 
friends whose homes, and lives and country 
are threatened, and with the help of our 
allies from Australia, South Korea and the 
Philippines. 

The homes, the lives and the national in- 
tegrity of every free man—of every free na- 
tion—in the entire world lies in the shelter 
of that shield. 

In closing, I want to refer back to the U.S. 
balance of payments position and, in this 
way, pull together the threads of my speech. 

Last year, our payments deficit was $1.3 
billion on a liquidity basis. This year so far, 
it is running at about that same rate— 
despite a rapid step-up of activity in South- 
east Asia. We have done well—in the face 
of very adverse circumstances. 

If we have not made further progress in 
our balance of payments position this year, 
the chief reason is the foreign exchange costs 
of the shield of freedom that I have just been 
discussing. 

The U.S. has, at present, a net interna- 
tional payments deficit on military account 
of $2.6 billion—this is not the budgetary cost 
but the foreign exchange drain. 

We have a net deficit on foreign aid 
account—after tying—of about three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. 

The total of these two items taken together 
is about two and a half times our over-all 
deficit. 

As I have already said, we have used fiscal 
and monetary policy to keep our domestic 
economy in an attitude of sustainable growth. 
We are prepared to do more—as and when 
needed. The President has made this very 
clear. We already have adopted some re- 
straints on capital and tightened our assist- 
ance policies to minimize the balance of pay- 
ments cost of this assistance. 

My point is a simple one. 

We want and intend, to attain balance— 
we do not intend in the future to meet the 
world reserve needs by an American deficit. 
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The costs of Vietmam have made the task 
more difficult, to be sure. 

The question is, therefore, not “whether” 
but, “how” to attain both our interim and 
longer-term objectives. 

Under present circumstances, there are 
three broad possibilities. We can apply gen- 
eral and selective measures that shrink the 
net flow of dollars to the rest of the world 
without any conscious geographical selec- 
tion—that is, wherever these measures hap- 
pen to impinge. This course, we suspect, is 
likely to mean that, in the first instance, a 
number of developing countries and deficit 
countries would feel the first impact in a 
shrinkage of their dollar receipts, or their 
ability to command real resources, or both. 
Only at a later stage would the needed ad- 
justment of the persistent surplus countries 
take place, as a result of the effect of this 
shrinkage in the purchasing power of the 
intermediate countries on the hard core of 
the world’s imbalances in these surplus 
countries. 

The second course would be to tailor our 
measures to the maximum extent possible to 
concentrate the adjustment on surplus coun- 
tries. Measures that affect capital outflow 
could in large degree be so directed. In- 
deed, our voluntary restraints on capital rep- 
resented a first, albeit cautious, step in this 
direction, as did the Interest Equalization 
Tax. But as economic as this course would 
seem to be, it is not without problems, as you 
well know. 

Finally, there is the possibility that the 
burden of adjustment might be shared in a 
more positive way with the surplus coun- 
tries. By this, I mean that the surplus coun- 
tries would follow more active, instead of 
passive, policies in their pursuit of equilib- 
rium. I say this although quite aware that 
such a course is not without difficulty for the 
major surplus countries. But I say this 
nevertheless because it is clear to me that 
this course is the most efficient, if not the 
only means of taking into full account all 
aspects of the relationship of the pursuit of 
equilibrium to the total objectives of a 
rational world economic order. 

The answer to this question as to how the 
objectives are to be attained is not one for 
the United States alone to answer. How it 
will be answered depends on the composite 
result of our own efforts and the policies of 
other countries, particularly the countries in 
persistent surplus. Measures taken by the 
deficit countries might have to be quite dras- 
tic if surplus countries follow, whether by 
design or otherwise, policies that tend to pre- 
serve these surpluses. 

Here, as elsewhere, it is our hope that we 
can continue to seek solutions through close 
and rational cooperation, both in the interim 
period and in the longer run. We seek a 
world in which nations work and consult to- 
gether, understand each other's capacities 
for action, and allow their policies to fit to- 
gether. A combined forward thrust is the 
desideratum—indeed it is necessary—if our 
combined resources and efforts are to meet 
the impressive demands of the years and 
decade ahead. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT ON DEMONSTRATION 
CITIES AND METROPOLITAN DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT OF 1966, S. 3708 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. RHODES] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the September 27, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican Policy Committee 
a policy statement regarding Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Develop- 
men Act of 1966, S. 3708, was adopted. 
As chairman of the policy committee, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
3 the complete text of this state- 
ment: 


The cities of America are faced with a 
major crisis. Crime is increasing. The 
slums and blighted areas demand immediate 
attention. Public transportation must be 
expanded and improved and, all too often, 
the educational and social services have not 
kept pace with the growing population. At 
the same time, the taxes collected by the 
cities have proven inadequate as urban blight 
has struck at the property tax base. And 
many in the upper and middle-income groups 
who formerly provided leadership and sta- 
bility have moved to the suburbs, leaving be- 
hind those most in need of public services 
and least able to afford the taxes to support 
those services. 

All too often, the political leaders in the 
Democratic machine-dominated major cities 
have abdicated their responsibility and 
turned fawningly to the Federal Govern- 
ment. They have been unwilling to work 
for structural reforms which might elim- 
inate the basic disease of an inadequate tax 
base. Their inadequacy and ineptitude, 
coupled with an all-too-apparent eagerness 
on the part of the Washington bureaucracy, 
have resulted in a preemption of the local 
tax revenues by the Federal Government. 

As serious as these problems may be, a 
massive infusion of Federal aid, dictation, 
and control as proposed by S. 3708 does not 
provide the answer. This more than 100-page 
bill would, in effect, designate the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development as a 
“super mayor.” 

Title I of this bill contains the so-called 
Demonstration Cities program. In addition 
to $24 million for planning funds for the 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968, authorizations of 
$400 million for fiscal 1968 and $500 million 
for fiscal 1969 are provided. Also, urban 
renewal funds would be increased by $250 
million to be used exclusively for demonstra- 
tion city purposes within urban renewal 
areas. 

The provisions of this title place the Secre- 
tary of HUD in absolute control of this pro- 

He would have the sole and final 
authority to select the city and the demon- 
stration project that would receive Federal 
assistance. Moreover, such selection would 
be based upon plans submitted in conformity 
with requirements that the Secretary has 
established. The city and program that 
finally “wins” approval of the Secretary 
would then be “eligible” to receive 80 per- 
cent of the local contribution otherwise re- 
quired for a Federal grant-in-aid project. 

The legislative guidelines in this title are 
vague because the program itself is imprecise 
and ill-defined. It cannot be otherwise until 
the cities have submitted their plans and 
recommended specific projects. Therefore, 
this title should be scaled back to the plan- 
ning provisions, and only the $24 million 
that has been requested for planning grants 
should be authorized. Congress should not 
hand over to the Secretary of HUD the broad 
grants of authority that he has requested 
until such time as the details and dimen- 
sions of the program have been clearly de- 
fined and specific guidelines and safeguards 
have been established. 

Title II, the proposed Metropolitan Devel- 
opment section of the bill, would cast the 
shadow of HUD over every metropolitan 
area in this country. Virtually every local 
governmental decision in areas accepting 
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supplemental Federal aid would be subject 
to review dy the Secretary of HUD. As a 
result, he would have substantial control 
over the local financing and scheduling of all 
public facility projects that have area-wide 
impact. The Secretary could impose his 
judgment over the location, scheduling, and 
financing of local parking facilities, traffic 
control equipment, municipal buildings, 
recreation parks, and public school facilities, 
These additional Federal grants could be 
made only to those communities whose zon- 
ing codes, subdivision regulations, and simi- 
lar land-use and density controls are ap- 
proved by Federal planning officials. 

Section 208(4) defines an eligible metro- 
politan area as being a “standard metropoli- 
tan statistical area as established by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, subject however to modi- 
fications and extensions as the Secretary 
may determine to be appropriate.” Under 
this definition, the Secretary could urge the 
creation of a metropolitan area of any size, 
including one that extends from Boston to 
Richmond or San Francisco to San Diego. 
This may be a dream as far as the Federal 
planners are concerned, but it is a night- 
mare for the average citizen and taxpayer. 

That title II could become the foundation 
for such things as school bussing, pairing, 
teacher assignments and creation of metro- 
politan-wide school districts became clear 
when legislation drafted by the U.S. Office 
of Education was revealed. Under this legis- 
lation, entitled “Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1967,” the Federally-sponsored 
attack on the concept of neighborhood 
schools would take place through the sup- 
plemental grants provided to metropolitan 
areas. To quote from the draft bill that is 
under consideration by the Johnson Admin- 
istration, “This proposal is patterned after 
the proposed supplementary grants for 
planned metropolitan development contained 
in title II of the Senate-passed Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966” (S. 3708). If enacted into law, 
that legislation could simply be amended to 
include. school construction projects assisted 
under this proposed program in the defini- 
tion of an eligible ‘metropolitan development 
project 

Thus, in order to qualify for a title II 
grant, a metropolitan area could be required 
to structure its school location, administra- 
tion and policy in accordance with the fif- 
teen criteria contained in the proposed legis- 
lation. Such criteria include: “district-wide 
rezoning,” “pairing grouping or clustering,” 
“reorganization of the use of schools... 


closing schools,” “site selection.. to maxi- 
mize integration,” increased bussing,” 
“open enrollment,” and “suburban-inner 


city pupil exchanges.” 

Title II is not just a Federal foot in the 
door of the neighborhood school, the city 
hall, and the local planning commission. It 
is a blueprint for a future Federal takeover. 
This title, with its awesome grants of au- 
thority and open invitation to executive 
abuse, must be stricken from the bill. 

Title IV, which is entitled “Land Develop- 
ment and New Communities,” proposes still 
another encroachment by the Federal bu- 
reaucracy upon the functions of local govern- 
ment, private enterprise, and the individual’s 
freedom. Throughout this title appear such 
terms as “satisfactory to the Secretary,” as 
the Secretary deems reasonable,” “if the Sec- 
retary determines,” “approved as adequate 
by the Secretary,” and “regulated in a man- 
ner acceptable to him.” Thus, the Secretary 
would be permitted to create, in accordance 
with criteria that he would develop, new 
towns and cities that would be subject pri- 
marily to his direction and control. This 
would be done at the same time that the 
mayors and councilmen of the country are 
being urged to rebuild and maintain exist- 
ing cities! The last thing that these hard- 
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pressed local officials need is new Federally 
subsidized cities that compete for people, in- 
dustry and sources of revenue. This ambi- 
tious scheme should be stricken from the 
bill. 

Title V of the bill would provide a new 
Federal mortgage insurance program for med- 
ical group facilities. The provisions of this 
title were rejected two years ago by the mem- 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. Despite this rejection, new life 
has been breathed into this program and it 
now has been made a part of this massive 
bill. Apparently it is hoped that it will be 
overlooked and quietly passed while atten- 
tion is focused on the other provisions. The 
medical profession does not want or need 
this legislation. There is less justification 
for this program today than there was two 
years ago. We recommend and urge its 
rejection. 

In this period of severe inflation, soaring 
prices, and increased spending for the war in 
Viet Nam, every nonessential spending re- 
quest must be reduced or deleted in its en- 
tirety. The authorizations requested for 
these programs, with the exception of the 
planning funds, should be deferred until 
such time as the state of the economy will 
permit the consideration of the enormous in- 
creases visualized by this bill. 

Finally, we believe that the States and lo- 
cal communities have the knowledge, interest 
and desire to solve the serious problems that 
are now besetting the metropolitan areas. 
But to do this, they need not only additional 
funds, but the right and authority to apply 
this money in accordance with their own 
good judgment, not as some faraway Federal 
administrator may direct. Therefore, we join 
the Republican Coordinating Committee in 
proposing that consideration be given to the 
establishment of a system whereby a por- 
tion of the Federal tax revenues collected by 
the national government would be shared 
with the States. If this is done, additional 
money could be applied directly to metro- 
politan problems, and the Federal dictation 
and control that now accompanies such funds 
could be curtailed. 


MIDWEST SPACE FAIR 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
Jackson, Mich., is presently hosting the 
“Midwest Space Fair.” The selection 
of Jackson for this special exhibit by the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration is a tribute to the efforts and 
enthusiastic support provided by the citi- 
zens of Jackson, its mayor, the Union 
School District, the greater Jackson 
Chamber of Commerce, and the Jackson 
Jaycees. 

Undoubtedly no small reason for this 
interest in space is due to astronauts 
Lt. Col. James A. McDivitt, Jr., USAF, 
and Capt. Alfred M. Worden, USAF, as 
well as Capt. Robert F. Freitag, NASA 
Field Center Development Director, who 
all have Jackson backgrounds. 

As one who has been especially con- 
cerned to see that Jackson’s application 
be given favorable consideration, I was 
indeed gratified this past weekend to be 
present at the opening of the fair. I 
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would like to underscore the words of 
Captain Freitag who commented: 


Jackson has a tremendous link with our 
entire space program and the thought behind 
the space fair was that it could help con- 
solidate the interest in space that’s already 
here to create the ambitions and drives 
needed to continue our space efforts. 

Undoubtedly a highlight of the fair 
was the appearance and presentation of 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, Director of 
NASA’s George C. Marshall Space Flight 
Center at Huntsville, who delivered a 
most envisionary message relating to the 
present and future prospects of our space 
endeavors. 

Everyone who heard his remarks was 
impressed with the potential of our space 
program for the ultimate welfare and se- 
curity of the country. 

Iam pleased to include Dr. von Braun’s 
address at this point in the RECORD, for 
I am certain it will command the in- 
tense interest of my colleagues: 


ADDRESS BY Dr. WERNHER VON BRAUN, DIREC- 
TOR, MARSHALL SPACE FLIGHT CENTER, NA- 
TIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMINIS- 
TRATION, HUNT<VILLE, ALA., BEFORE THE 
MIDWEST SPACE EXPOSITION, JACKSON, MICH., 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1966 


I am delighted to be in Jackson, the home 
of Astronauts Jim McDivitt and Al Worden. 
Any city would be proud to boast of a single 
astronaut, but you have double the pleasure. 

Another Michigan city—Grand Rapids— 
can also claim three astronauts: Roger 
Chaffee, Jack Lousma and the late astronaut 
Ted Freeman who met an untimely death in 
an airplane accident. Roger Chaffee has been 
selected as a crew member for the first 
manned launch to be made in the Apollo Pro- 
gram, the next big step in manned space 
flight after the Gemini missions end this fall. 

The three-man Apollo spacecraft will be 
placed into earth orbit by an Uprated Saturn 
I rocket developed by the Marshall Center. 

In addition, Astronauts Ed White—the 
first man to walk in space, Dave Scott and 
Jim Irwin all attended the University of 
Michigan. Your state boasts a proud and 
important involvement in the space program. 

These young men in the astronaut program 
are absolutely tops. Each considers space a 
challenge—to himself and to the nation. 
Chosen from hundreds of qualified appli- 
cants, each one is highly trained, rigorously 
self-disciplined, hard working, and enthusi- 
astic. They are developing the skills and 
gaining the experience in space flight that 
will one day soon enable man to walk on the 
moon—and later the planets—to fulfill one of 
mankind's oldest dreams. 

I am delighted to see your interest in the 
national space program, the “great new 
American enterprise” described by President 
Kennedy. Your Midwest Space Exposition 
coincides with the eighth anniversary of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, which was formed on October 1, 1958. 
Your exhibits will portray some of the fan- 
tastic achievements made in less than a dec- 
ade of the Space Age. 

These successes have been made possible 
by the science and technology of our times, 
which have produced discovery upon dis- 
covery, at an accelerating rate. Looking at 
this amazing progress, one might be led to 
believe that we have reached a saturation 
point in human development. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Although 
the accomplishments to date have been tre- 
mendous, the Golden Age of science still lies 
ahead of us. Science today is facing wide 
open frontiers in many fields. The atomic 
nucleus is becoming more and more enig- 
matic; the origins and structure of the 
universe are still shrouded in mystery; and 
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the exact bodily functions of living, orga- 
nisms still evade complete understanding. 

The frontiers of exploration are by no 
means closed.. Man went to sea when his 
technology permitted him to do so; he 
ascended into the air when he was able to 
fiy; and now, with our new science and tech- 
nology, we are building transportation sys- 
tems that will take men deep into outer 
space. 

When we first began to explore space, it was 
impossible for man to make the 
journey into earth orbit, on the basis of 
weight alone, Our first satellite, Explorer I, 
weighed only 31 pounds, and this included 
the weight of the burned-out rocket engine 
of the fourth stage, which remained attached 
to the payload. The development of larger, 
more powerful vehicles increased our payload 
capability, until we were able to accom- 
modate man and his life-sustaining equip- 
ment. But even in the two-man Gemini 
spacecraft, man and his baggage make up 
the bulk of the spacecraft, with little margin 
for purely scientific equipment. 

We are just now entering the third stage 
of NASA’s Manned Space Flight Program, 
which introduces the huge Saturn launch 
vehicles. The Uprated Saturn I will orbit 
the equivalent weight of five Gemini space- 
craft. And next year we shall flight test for 
the first time the Saturn V rocket, which will 
be able to place into earth orbit the equiva- 
lent weight of forty Gemini spacecraft. 

I doubt if the upcoming payload capabil- 
ities of the Saturn launch vehicles have been 
Tully comprehended except by those closely 
connected with the space program. Let me 
make a comparison: one Saturn V vehicle 
can place into orbit in one launch more than 
the weight of all satellites and deep space 
probes launched by NASA since it was 
created in 1958. In fact, the weight of all 
the Telstar, Relay, and Syncom communica- 
tions satellites—all the TIROS and Nimbus 
weather satellites—all the Pegasus and Ex- 
plorer meteoroid satellites—all of the Ranger, 
Mariner, and Surveyor probes of the moon, 
Venus, and Mars—and all of the Mercury 
and Gemini spacecraft launched to date— 
would fill the cargo hold of one Saturn V to 
little more than fifty percent of capacity. 

With payloads of this size, man and his life 
support systems are only a small fraction of 
the total weight, rather than most of it. 
When the Saturns become operational, in the 
very near future, they will provide us with a 
vastly improved capability for the exploita- 
tion of space. 

The Saturn I and uprated Saturn I have 
been flight tested for a total of 13 launches, 
all of which were successful. Although the 
Saturn V has not yet been filght tested as a 
complete vehicle, all of its stages have been 
static tested many times. And in the past 
month, the huge F-1 and J-2 engines which 
will power the three stages of the Saturn V 
passed their qualification tests for manned 
flights. 

When NASA was chartered 8 years ago, and 
given its broad mandate for the exploration 
of space, it faced the task of determining 
specific goals in space and the atmosphere, 
finding the right people, putting together the 
organization needed to carry out its mis- 
sion, and building the needed facilities. This 
was done, and NASA is now a mature, well- 
knit organization. The Goyernment-science- 
industry team assembled by NASA, now to- 
talling more than 400,000 people, and the 
laboratories and launch facilities valued at 
several billions of dollars, comprise a valu- 
able national resource. Today we are faced 
with the decision of how to use, most effec- 
tively, this vast national asset. 

The question of what should be done next 
in space has been discussed extensively with- 
in NASA, the Administration, the Congress, 
and by the public at large. It is not surpris- 
ing that different goals have been advocated, 
for there are numerous and tantalizing pos- 
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sibilities open to-us with the technology now 
available. The areas within our reach have 
been grouped into four principal regions: 
near earth, lunar, planetary, and interplan- 
etary space, which would include solar in- 
vestigations. 

Bases on the moon, manned expeditions to 
Mars, and manned earth-orbiting laboratories 
are entirely feasible and worthwhile under 
takings. The exploration of the moon and 
the planets, both manned and unmanned, 
will undoubtedly yield a rich harvest of sci- 
entific information. In space we may find 
important clues to the origin of our solar 
system, and of life itself. 

We must not limit our vision, nor falter 
in our determination to pursue man’s destiny 
in space. At the same time, we must be 
hard-headed realists. The exploration of 
space is, admittedly, an expensive undertak- 
ing. And it is obvious that the government 
has serious obligations to meet at home in 
its domestic programs, and heavy interna- 
tional commitments abroad, especially in 
Viet Nam. Budget planners take many an 
aspirin while trying to provide enough tax 
dollars to support each program adequately. 

In view of this tight money situation, then, 
is it wise to spend money on space? I would 
answer this question with a resounding 
“Yes”. The space program is an invest- 
ment, and it is already yielding dividends. 
Some of these returns are intangible, such 
as advancing science and technology; gain- 
ing knowledge about the earth, its atmos- 
phere, the universe, and life in general; 
stimulating national pride and performance; 
demonstrating U.S. leadership and capa- 
bility; enhancing international prestige; 
strengthening our military capability; wid- 
ening the national industrial base; encourag- 
ing international cooperation; and strength- 
ening our educational system. 

The space program is also yielding tangi- 
ble, down-to-earth returns, the kind that 
can be measured in dollars and cents. NASA 
has a vigorous Technology Utilization pro- 
gram, through which the advances made dur- 
ing space research are funneled to those per- 
sons who can make practical application of 
them. As a result industrial technology is 
advanced, the economy is boosted, more jobs 
are provided, and new and better products 
reach the consumer. 

Use of the space near earth is already yield- 
ing practical dividends and offers the oppor- 
tunity for worldwide exploitation. All of 
you are familiar with the meteorological and 
communications satellites. Today, the 
Weather Bureau operates unmanned weather 
satellites on a routine basis. In fact, the 
weather data you read today, I am sure, 
had input from space observations. In the 
future, the ability to predict the weather 
accurately three days in advance, for any 
spot on earth, would save billions of dollars 
annually in agriculture, forestry, and com- 
merce. 

Communications satellites have already 
demonstrated their practicality on a com- 
mercial basis. Intercontinental communi- 
cations of television and other data by satel- 
lites are already realities. For example, TV 
from Europe via Early Bird is an every-day 
occurrence. The Ford Foundation recently 
proposed that a satellite communications 
system be established for both commercial 
and non-commercial television, which the 
Foundation said would be vastly cheaper 
than the present system of ground micro- 
Wave and coaxial cable transmission. And 
only this week, I read where Western Union 
has petitioned the Federal Communications 
Commission for a 20 to 30 percent reduction 
on all trans-Pacific communications rates 
because of the savings to be realized from 
satellite communications. 

Space technology is also being put to use 
to survey the earth’s resources to care for 
the world’s growing population. At the pres- 
ent rate of growth, it is estimated that pop- 
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ulation will double by the year 2000, totaling 
from six to seven billion. And in another 35 
years, it will double again, totaling from 12 
to 14 billion. The daily task of providing 
adequate food, clothing, and shelter to these 
multitudes will be unbelievably difficult. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture is 
already planning to put space technology to 
work to help underdeveloped countries step 
up lagging food production and to develop 
their natural resources. 

Manned satellites in earth orbit, equipped 
with suitable sensing equipment, can moni- 
tor the earth’s resources and provide infor- 
mation of great value to national and in- 
ternational agencies concerned with feeding 
the world’s hungry mouths. This past Tues- 
day, for example, Secretary of Interior Udall 
announced a new project to study the earth 
and search for the world’s natural resources. 
This program, named EROS—for Earth Re- 
sources Observation Satellite—will ultimate- 
ly involve both manned and unmanned 
Spaceships to conduct a wide variety of ob- 
servation and mapping missions. 

Many of the qualities of earth and its at- 
mosphere, such as the patterns of cloud 
cover, are best observed from a distance. 

The causes of crop diseases, water or min- 
eral imbalances in the soll, frostbite, or sun- 
scald may be detected from space. Black 
stem rust, one of the most damaging of crop 
diseases, is difficult to detect in its early 
steps. Remote sensors can spot the rust 
several days earlier than a man walking 
through the fields. And in some instances 
techniques may be devised to detect diseases 
in crops as much as a year earlier than pres- 
ent ground-based methods, and poor soil 
conditions that will not yield healthy crops 
may be detected before the crops are planted. 
Excess salinity of the soil in cotton fields of 
Texas as a result of irrigation showed clear- 
ly in photographs made in the Gemini pro- 


To offset the growing consumption of sur- 
face water, underground rivers can be de- 
tected by measuring the tiny differences in 
soil temperatures above them. Such streams 
hold thousands of times more water than 
all known surface rivers. Snowfall can be 
measured, and spring thaws predicted, for 
the subsequent management of water levels 
in storage lakes. 

Life patterns in the ocean, and feeding beds 
for fish may be detected. 

Another very valuable and practicable 
space application is the navigation satellite, 
The Navy's Polaris submarines, for example, 
determine their location from a navigation 
satellite with precision accuracies unbe- 
lieved of a decade ago. 

These are some of the present and fore- 
seeable benefits of the exploration of space. 
And I submit that the ultimate benefits, now 
largely unpredictable, will dwarf these by 
comparison. No one has a erystal ball for 
foretelling the future. 

Back in 1844 California had not yet been 
admitted to the Union. Daniel Webster, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts, 
rose on the Senate floor to speak against an 
appropriation of $50,000 to establish mail 
service to the Pacific coast. He said: 

“What do we want of this worthless area? 
This region of savages and wild beasts, of 
deserts, of shifting sands and whirlwinds of 
dust, cactus and prairie dogs? To what use 
could we ever hope to put these deserts or 
these endless mountain ranges, impenetrable 
and covered to their bases with eternal snow? 
What can we ever hope to do with the west- 
ern coast of 3,000 miles, rockbound, cheer- 
less and uninviting with not a harbor on it? 

“What use can we have for such a country? 
Mr. President, I will never vote one cent from 
the public treasury to place the)Pacific Coast 
one inch nearer Boston than it is today.” 

And even earlier in American history, 
Thomas Jefferson was hard put to defend the 
wisdom of his Louisiana Purchase. In trying 
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to justify his action, Jefferson predicted that 
the newly acquired territory should be 
settled by the year 2000 A.D. With all of his 
wisdom, he could not foresee the rapid de- 
velopment of the United States and the 

progress of our civilization today. Jefferson's 
real estate purchase cost the U.S. government 
15 million dollars, which was 15 per cent of 
the gross national product at that time. 

NASA’s budget is less than one per cent 
of the gross national product today. I be- 
lieve you will agree with me that we can well 
afford to invest in space, when you consider 
the practical and scientific dividends. 

I believe that President Johnson expressed 
the determination of the American people 
when he said: “We expect to explore the 
moon, not just visit it or photograph it. We 
plan to explore and chart the planets as well. 
We shall expand our laboratories on earth 
into space laboratories and we shall extend 
our national strength into the space dimen- 
sion.” 

We in NASA are completely dedicated to 
carrying out the will of the American people 
and the policies of the Administration and 
Congress for the peaceful exploration of 
space for the benefit of all mankind. 


SCHOOL BUSING 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, it is now 
apparent that the Johnson administra- 
tion is determined to mislead the Con- 
gress and the American people with 
regard to its plans for a massive, national 
program of school busing, pairing, and 
teacher assignments. 

This point was made clear by an ar- 
ticle appearing in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post entitled “Pamphlet on School 
Busing Held Up” and written by Post 
education writer, Gerald Grant. Mr. 
Grant stated that the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation hus had 52,000 pamphlets printed 
containing six recent speeches of Edu- 
cation Commisioner Harold Howe. These 
speeches comprise a complete outline of 
his master plan for a Federal education 
system and the eradication of our neigh- 
borhood schools throughout the country. 

Now, according to the Post, the order 
has come down to withhold distribution 
of these pamphlets because the subject 
is “politically sensitive“ due to the re- 
cent release of the administration’s 
Equal Education Opportunity Act by 
the gentleman from New York, Congress- 
man Fro, Republican, and myself. 

I agree that it is politically sensitive. 
However, the fact of the matter is that 
Mr. Howe has already made clear his 
plans for use of the metro title of this 
year’s demonstration cities bill to bring 
him nearer his goal of a national system 
of metro schools under the joint control 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 

Why must the Johnson administration 
hide its intent from the American peo- 
ple? If their objectives are sound, then 
the full light of public attention would 
do no harm. If they are not, then the 
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American people certainly have a right 
to voice their disapproval. 

Two weeks ago, the Commissioner of 
Education termed “ridiculous” my charge 
that a draft bill was under discussion 
calling for a $5 billion Federal expendi- 
ture calling for school busing, pairing, 
teacher assignments, and rewriting his- 
tory books. When the actual document 
was revealed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fixo], a few hours after Mr. 
Howe's denial, I asked the President to 
accept his resignation. 

Instead of securing a resignation, the 
White House apparently has demanded 
that the unveiling of this master plan 
be withheld until after the House acts 
on the demonstration cities bill—and 
more important, until after the Novem- 
ber election. For this reason, if for no 
other, it is imperative that the House 
overwhelmingly defeat the metro sec- 
tion of the housing and demonstration 
cities bill next week. 

For the benefit of all Members, under 
unanimous consent, I insert the Post 
article, “Pamphlet on School Busing Held 
Up,” in the Recorp: 


U.S. Detays DISTRIBUTION or TOUCH 
SPEECHES: PAMPHLET ON SCHOOL BUSING 
HELD UP 

(By Gerald Grant) 


The U.S. Office of Education has held up 
distribution of 52,000 pamphlets containing 
the toughest speeches made by any Federal 
Official on the politically sensitive question 
of school desegregation, including school 
busing question. 

The speeches were delivered during May 
and June by Education Commissioner Har- 
old Howe II and received considerable pub- 
licity at that time, though not focused on 
the busing question. 

Key House Republicans pounced on busing 
“schemes” the week of Sept. 12—the same 
week first copies of the 40-page pamphlet 
were coming off Government printing 
presses. Rep. PAVL R. FINo (R-N.Y.) held a 
press conference to reveal what he charged 
was a secret $6-billion Administration bill 
“to force racial balance” in the Nation’s 
schools through busing and rezoning. 

Howe denied his charges. 

But taken together, the four speeches in 
the House pamphlet indicate support for re- 
zoning and school busing to achieve integra- 
tion, including exchanges between slums and 
suburbs. 

The crucial difference between what FINO 
charged and Howe actually said was that 
Howe was talking about Federal incentives 
to bus; Frno said it would be compulsory. 
Thus Howe's denial was correct. 

But regardless of such distinctions, the 
issue is a touchy one. And with Republicans 
trying to make political hay out of Federal 
busing “schemes,” it could be inferred that 
wide circulation of Howe’s views just before 
election time might be embarrassing to the 
Administration. 

A spokesman for the Office of Education 
denied flatly yesterday that this was the 
case. John Singerhoff, chief of the publi- 
cations branch, said the reason the 52,000 
pamphlets had not been mailed was that 
an error had been discovered. 

A Howe quote on the inside cover of the 
pamphlet, The Human Frontier,” was given 
the wrong title, he said. The quote was ac- 
curate, but it was from a speech given at 
Bennington College. The incorrect tag line 
indicated it was from a speech given at 
Columbia. 

Singerhoff said that agency officials had 
been mulling over three alternatives: 
Whether to go ahead and release the pam- 
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phlet anyway, to insert an errata sheet or to 
reprint the cover. 

Asked why it took two weeks to make this 
decision, Singerhoff replied that officials were 
waiting for “cost estimates.” 

Singerhoff also said that in response to a 
recent United Press International story about 
Howe's speeches, the agency's news office had 
distributed about 200 copies of the Howe 
speeches in mimeograph form. 

These were some of the key excerpts from 
Howe's speeches: 

“Traditional school district boundaries 
often serve education badly and may have to 
be changed. New York and New Jersey sur- 
rendered State prerogatives to form the Port 
of New York Authority. . if we can make 
such concessions for transportation, I sug- 
gest we can make them for education.” 

“We could for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring social, economic and in- 
tellectual strength of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools would break up rather 
than continue, segregation of both the ra- 
cial and economic sort... and if I have my 
way the Office will provide construction 
funds before long.” 

In another speech: “Busing of pupils to 
create racial balance is highly controversial 
but must be conceded to be helpful in some 
situations.” 

Such speeches have drawn praise for Howe 
in some quarters as being one of the most 
courageous Education Commissioners and 
have brought him uncomplimentary epi- 
thets in the South, where he is sometimes 
called “the U.S. Commissioner of Integra- 
tion.” 


UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE 
EUGENE ROSTOW ON ATLANIC 
UNION 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Eugene 
V. Rostow was nominated by President 
Johnson on September 21 as Under Sec- 
retary of State for Political Affairs. He 
is a former dean of the Yale Law School, 
served as consultant on the U.S. Citizens’ 
Commission on NATO at the Atlantic 
Convention in Paris in January 1962. 
He is also a member of the Advisory 
Council of the International Movement 
for Atlantic Union. His appointment is 
a hopeful note, because of his clear state- 
ments in recent years on the need for 
“effective political consolidation of the 
Atlantic Community.” 

Here is a statement written by Mr. 
Rostow for the Reporter magazine of 
April 25, 1963. In it Mr. Rostow said: 

The development of Europe and the pres- 
sure of nuclear science deny both Europe and 
ourselves . . . luxurious illusions of sover- 
eignty and independence . . . The Europeans 
and, indeed, the Japanese of the 1960s and 
1970's will not, cannot, and should not 
accept complete military and political sub- 
ordination to the United States... The 
reality of our interdependence should be 
jointly r and jointly organized 
through institutions and procedures that 
would strengthen Atlantic cohesion and re- 
quire a genuine sharing of responsibility and 
power... 
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In January 1962, the Atlantic Convention 

++ met in Paris The resolution ap- 
proved by the Convention ... called for 
the creation within ten years of a “true 
Atlantic Community,” expressing in political 
form the growing interdependence of the 
Atlantic peoples. And it recommended the 
appointment of a Special Commission, rep- 
resenting the Governments of the NATO na- 
tions, to prepare a program for the purpose. 
Our Government should take the lead in 
carrying out this recommendation 

No line of action available to our foreign 
policy could more effectively improve our 
security as a nation. Nothing less than 
an effective political consolidation of the 
Atlantic Community offers any real promise 
of achieving a stable equilibrium in world 
politics. 


Mr. Rostow was referring to the pre- 
amble and final recommendation of the 
Convention’s Declaration of Paris, which 
it unanimously adopted on January 20, 
1962. The text reads: 

We, the Citizens Delegates to the Atlantic 
Convention of NATO nations, meeting in 
Paris January 8-20, 1962, are convinced that 
our survival as free men, and the possibility 
of progress for all men, demand the creation 
of a true Atlantic Community within the 
next decade, and therefore submits this dec- 
laration of our convictions. * * * The At- 
lantic Convention recommends: * * * 

That the NATO Governments promptiy 
establish a Special Governmental Commis- 
sion to draw up plans within two years for 
the creation of a true Atlantic Community, 
suitably organized to meet the political, 
military and economic challenges of this era. 


THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION AND 
THE WARREN COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kuprerman] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to Executive Order No. 11130, dated 
November 29, 1963, the President’s Com- 
mission on the Assassination of President 
Kennedy investigated the assassination 
which took place 1 week before on No- 
vember 22, 1963, of President Kennedy, 
and the subsequent killing of the alleged 
assassin, and reported to President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. 

The President’s Commission, more 
popularly referred to as the Warren Com- 
mission because the Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, Earl Warren, was 
designated by the President to serve as 
its Chairman, was directed to evaluate 
all the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy and the shooting of Governor 
Connally and the subsequent killing of 
the alleged assassin Lee Harvey Oswald. 

Following 10 months of exhaustive in- 
vestigation, and after reviewing testi- 
mony of 552 witnesses, 25,000 FBI inter- 
views, 1,550 Secret Service interviews, 
and other documents which compose a 
stack of papers that is said to fill 300 
cubic feet in the National Archives, the 
7-man Warren Commission publicly sub- 
mitted its report to the President on Sep- 
tember 24, 1964. On September 28, 1964, 
the Warren report was made public. 

It was the conclusion of the Commis- 
sion, among other things, that Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, acting alone, killed the Pres- 
ident. The shots which killed President 
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Kennedy and wounded Governor Con- 
nally, the Commission found, were fired 
from the sixth floor window at the south- 
east corner of the Texas School Book 
Depository. The Commission concluded 
that the weight of the evidence indicates 
that there were three shots fired. The 
Commission held that it was not neces- 
sary to any of its essential findings to 
determine just which shot hit Governor 
Connally, but that very persuasive evi- 
dence from the experts indicates that the 
same bullet which pierced the President’s 
throat also caused Governor Connally’s 
wounds. While the third conclusion of 
the Commission states that Governor 
Connally’s testimony and certain other 
factors have given rise to some difference 
of opinion as to this probability, the 
Commission states there is no question 
in the mind of any member of the Com- 
mission that all the shots which caused 
the President’s and Governor Connally’s 
wounds were fired from the sixth floor 
window of the Texas School Book Deposi- 
tory, and the shots which killed President 
Kennedy and wounded Governor Con- 
nally were fired by Lee Harvey Oswald. 

The Commission found no evidence 
that either Lee Harvey Oswald or Jack 
Ruby was part of any conspiracy, do- 
mestic or foreign, to assassinate President 
Kennedy. Moreover, it concluded that 
in its entire investigation the Commis- 
sion found no evidence of conspiracy, 
subversion, or disloyalty to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment by any Federal, State, or local 
official. 

The stated purpose of the Commission 
was to investigate all the facts and cir- 
cumstances surrounding the assassina- 
tion and the subsequent killing of the 
alleged assassin. But, as a practical mat- 
ter, no doubt President Johnson knew 
the value of reinforcing the public con- 
fidence in its institutions and govern- 
mental agencies. 

There was a natural outburst of public 
emotion following the tragic and shock- 
ing events which took place so rapidly 
on November 22, 1963, and an increasing 
wave of speculation in this country, and 
even more so in Europe and Latin Amer- 
ica concerning the possibilities of con- 
spiracy and plotting of rightwing or left- 
wing elements. 

It was obvious in President Johnson’s 
approach to selecting the composition 
of the Commission, that he wanted men 
of the highest integrity and national rep- 
utation so that the Commission’s find- 
ings would have the necessary standing 
to insure quick acceptance of its find- 
ings and thus provide what some have 
called “domestic tranquillity.” 

This view is epitomized by the fact 
that President Johnson chose the Chief 
Justice of the United States, Earl War- 
ren, to act as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion. Indeed, all of the seven members 
of the Commission are men of national 
reputation for intelligence, competence 
and integrity. 

The difficulty comes in the fact that 
many people feel that the findings of the 
Warren Commission have not been ac- 
cepted. In this regard, Fletcher Knebel 
writing in Look magazine, July 12, 1966, 
reports that a Harris survey taken in the 
fall of 1964, soon after the publication of 
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the Warren report, showed that 31 per- 
cent of Americans still believed Oswald 
had accomplices, and that less than half 
the people believed the Commission told 
the full story. 

It is obvious that it would be an im- 
possible task for the seven-member Com- 
mission to persuade even a majority of 
the American people as to the exact na- 
ture and circumstances of all the hor- 
rible events that took place on that Fri- 
day. But, the fact remains that if the 
purpose of the Warren Commission was 
to allay or set at rest doubts that a great 
many people naturally had following 
that event, and to restore a feeling of 
relative security and calm as a result of 
its search for the facts, then it is at least 
questionable whether it succeeded. 

Of course, there was a rash of activity 
by writers and critics immediately fol- 
lowing the publication of the report who 
played on difficult and unanswered ques- 
tions, thus feeding fuel to the fires of 
speculation in the minds of the doubters 
and adding to the uneasiness of the peo- 
ple. The obvious difficulty with the 
products of this first wave of critics is 
that they played heavily on insinuations 
and rhetorical questions while failing to 
answer or offer alternative theories based 
on reasoned judgments after weighing all 
the evidence, such as the Warren Com- 
mission purportedly did. 

However, it is now 2 years after the 
publication of the Warren Commission 
report and a new wave of criticism has 
developed concerning the work of the 
Warren Commission, The critics who 
make up the second wave are not addres- 
sing themselyes, for the most part, to the 
integrity of the Warren Commission, 
or even to the soundness of many of its 
conclusions. 

The serious question raised by the sec- 
ond wave of critics is whether the mem- 
bers of the Warren Commission took the 
necessary time to examine thoroughly 
all the available material and evidence 
to come to an accurate and independent 
conclusion as to what happened, or 
whether they were disposed to satisfy a 
certain view, being persuaded in the pub- 
lic interest to come to a speedy decision. 

Those who criticized the Warren Com- 
mission or the Warren report along these 
lines would find possible support in the 
fact that President Johnson selected 
highly competent but busy men to act 
as members of the Commission. 

One of the many recent books critical 
of the Commission was written by Ed- 
ward J. Epstein as an outgrowth of his 
master’s thesis in government for Cor- 
nell University. In the introduction to 
Mr. Epstein’s book entitled, “Inquest: 
The Warren Commission and the Estab- 
lishment of Truth,” Richard H. Rovere, 
a respected writer, notes in the foreword 
that Epstein amply demonstrates that 
the Commission's quest for truth was 
also a quest for domestic tranquillity, 
and that the second quest often got in 
the way of the first. Mr. Epstein says the 
Commission’s probe was hampered by an 
impossible deadline imposed by Chief 
Justice Warren, by lack of investigation 
and manpower, and by absenteeism of 
the busy Commissioners. He calculates 
only three Commissioners heard more 
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than half the testimony and measured 
the attendance at the hearings as rang- 
ing from a low of about 6 percent to a 
high of about 71 percent. Mr. Epstein 
states that the Commission ignored pos- 
sible witnesses, sifted the testimony to 
suit its purposes, and omitted contradic- 
tory evidence and inconsistent details. 

Finally, the critics suggest as typical of 
the superficial nature of the Commis- 
sion’s work, that the Commission never 
independently investigated rumors, 
whether Oswald was a paid informant 
of the FBI, but merely took the word of 
FBI officials, principally J. Edgar Hoover, 
that he was not. They say the question 
that the public is left with now is whether 
the Commission’s commitment from the 
onset of its assignment was less to the 
discovery of revelation and truth than 
to dispelling rumors that would damage 
the national interest. 

In an article entitled “Round Two,” 
written by Fred Graham, which appeared 
in the New York Times Book Review of 
August 28, 1966, it was stated: 

Unfortunately, many people may confuse 
the doubts about the commission with 
doubts about its conclusion. One of the 
earliest and most perceptive critics of the 
Warren Commission, Paul L. Freese of the 
California Bar, remarked in the Columbia 
Law Review that the commission was vulner- 
able because its real task “was not to find the 
truth but to appear to have found the truth.” 
Mr, Graham says with respect to this state- 
ment of Paul Freese, “The pity is that it may 
have done the opposite.” 1 


Fletcher Knebel, the author of the 
“Warren Commission Report on the As- 
sassination Is Struck by a New Wave of 
Doubt,” which appeared in Look maga- 
zine on July 12, 1966, examined Mr. Ep- 
Stein’s writing carefully and “soon be- 
came convinced that Epstein was guilty 
of the very sins of which he accused the 
Warren Commission: distortion, ignor- 
ing testimony, sifting the evidence, and 
adroitly selecting it to fit its theories and 
assumptions.” Mr. Knebel states with 
respect to “Inquest: The Warren Com- 
mission and the Establishment of 
Truth”: 

At the worst, Epstein has written a danger- 
ously deceptive book. At the best, he is 
guilty of precisely what he lays at the door 
of the Warren Commission—a “superficial” 
investigation. 


Richard N. Goodwin, a former assist- 
ant to President Kennedy, in a review 
written for “Book Week” of the World 
Journal Tribune—then on strike—and 
appearing in New York City in the Vil- 
lage Voice of August 4, 1966, considered 
Edward J. Epstein’s book. In the early 
part of Mr. Goodwin's review he states: 

Those who worked with President Ken- 
nedy, even those in the outer rings of rela- 
tionship such as myself, welcomed with such 
swift acceptance the conclusions of the War- 
ren report; even though few had read it 
thoroughly and almost no one had examined 
the evidence on which it was based. There 
was, of course, the fact that the Integrity and 
purpose of the Commission were beyond 
question and its members were men of skill 
and intelligence. There was the almost 
unanimous praise of newspapers and com- 


1The reference to Columbia Law Review 
must be inadvertent. It is actually at 40 
NYU Law Review page 459 (May 1965). 
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mentators who we assumed, f we thought 
about it at all, had followed the course of 
investigation and studied the answers. This 
would not ordinarily have been enough for 
those who had learned the lesson of the Bay 
of Pigs: that neither position, conviction, 
sincerity, nor expert knowledge precluded the 
need for independent judgment of the evi- 
dence, This time, though, there was: only 
room for grief; and a lone madman com- 
pelled neither hatred nor effort nor calcula- 
tion. 


Speaking of Epstein’s harsh criticism 
of both the substantive portion of the 
Warren Commission’s findings, as well as 
the procedures employed, and the lack 
of thoroughness of the Warren Commis- 
sion, Mr. Goodwin states: i 

None of this proves or even forcefully indi- 
cates that a single disturbed human being 
was not the cause of President Kennedy’s 
death. Perhaps all the specific examples 
Epstein uses to strengthen his case will be 
easily refuted. If there are gaps, further 
study may swiftly close them. However, the 
attack on the nature and adequacy of the 
Commission's work is not easily dismissed. 
Even if Mr. Epstein is totally wrong in every 
discussion of specific evidence, and yet if he 
is right that the investigation itself was seri- 
ously incomplete, then we have not estab- 
lished to-the limit the possibility that Lee 
Harvey Oswald acted alone to kill John F. 
Kennedy. 


Mr. Goodwyn further states: 

I find it hard to believe that the investiga- 
tion was seriously flawed, but here is a book 
which presents such a case with a logic and 
a subdued and reasonable tone which have 
already disturbed the convictions of many 
responsible men. It may all rest on quick- 
sand, but we will not know that until we 
make an even more extensive examination 
than the author has made. An independent 
group should look at these charges and de- 
termine, whether the Commission investiga- 
tion was.so defective that another inquiry is 
necessary.. Such a procedure will, perhaps 
unnecessarily, stimulate rumors and doubts 
and disturb the political scene. Yet there 
seems to be no other course if we want to be 
sure that we know as much as we can about 
what happened on November 22, 1963. 


There have been a host of other writ- 
ers concerned with the Kennedy assassi- 
nation and the Warren Commission in- 
cluding Thomas Buchanan’s “Who Killed 
Kennedy,” Penn Jones, Jr.'s “Forgive My 
Grief,” Harold Weisberg’s “Whitewash: 
The Report on the Warren Commission,” 
Mark Lane’s “Rush to Judgment,” and 
most recently, “The Second Oswald” by 
Richard H. Popkin. At the end of this 
statement I have included as complete a 
listing as the Library of Congress has 
been able to compile to date of various 
articles and books dealing with the 
Warren report and the assassination of 
President Kennedy. 

It would seem that the relevant in- 
quiry at this time should not be whether 
the Warren Commission maintained the 
expected degree of integrity in its in- 
vestigations and findings, nor whether 
Lee Harvey Oswald was actually the lone 
assassin of President Kennedy, but rather 
whether the people of the United States 
feel the desired confidence and finality 
in the authoritative work that has been 
done to date. In other words, is the 
Warren Commission’s report enough. 

In the past, we find that our coun- 
try, in the words of the noted attorney 
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Louis Nizer, “has not resorted to com- 
missions as a regular procedure, but 
chiefly in great emergencies, and, for- 
tunately, therefore infrequently.”* A 
review of American history tells us that 
one such great emergency was the deba- 
cle at Pearl Harbor, which not only shat- 
tered our fleet, but to a great extent our 
confidence and pride. President Roose- 
velt knew that a report was required 
following the international disaster of 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, that 
would tell the people the truth which 
they wanted and needed so desperately 
to know. He knew that the people 
could bear up under the truth, but that 
uncertainty and rumor of plots and con- 
spiracies would, above all, undermine 
their confidence and destroy their will. 

Thus, on December 18, 1941, President 
Roosevelt created the Roberts Commis- 
sion. The President designated Justice 
Owen J. Roberts of the U.S. Supreme 
Court as its Chairman. He appointed 
Adm, William H. Stanley, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired; Rear Adm. Joseph M. Reeves, U.S. 
Navy, retired; Maj. Gen. Frank McCoy, 
U.S. Army, retired; and Brig. Gen. Jo- 
seph T. McNarney of the Army to serve 
with Justice Roberts as members of the 
Commission, 

Many criticized President Roosevelt 
and the Roberts Commission at the time 
for the fact that the heavy military com- 
position of the committee would not be 
likely to insure an impartial report on 
their own services. Those critics were 
substantially quieted when the Roberts 
Commission publicly reported to the 
President on January 23, 1942, and in 
terms of dereliction of duty and errors of 
judgment placed a good deal of the 
blame for the Pearl Harbor disaster upon 
the joint commanders of the Army and 
Navy who were stationed in Hawaii at 
that time. The Roberts Commission’s 
21-page report is listed as Senate Docu- 
ment No, 159, 77th Congress, 2d session, 
1942. 

The integrity of the members of the 
Roberts Commission was uncompro- 
mised and its impartiality was beyond 
question. Thus, it could be a very per- 
suasive report. But, it is important to 
note that the purpose of the Roberts 
Commission was to provide a basis for 
sound decisions as to whether any dere- 
lictions of duty or errors of judgment 
on the part of the U.S. Army or Navy 
personnel contributed to such successes 
as were achieved by the enemy on De- 
cember 7, 1941. In other words; the 
Roberts Commission inquiry was inher- 
ently narrow in its purpose, if not in its 
scope. 

The Roberts Commission was followed 
by six other investigations of the Pearl 
Harbor incident: Immediately following 
the Roberts Commission was the Hart 
inquiry, initiated by order from Secre- 
tary of the Navy Knox on February 12, 
1944, and concluded June 15, 1944. Fol- 
lowing the Hart inquiry, the Army Pearl 
Harbor Board was appointed pursuant to 
provisions of Public Law 339, 78th Con- 


An analysis and commentary of the War- 
ren Report by Louis Nizer is found in the 
foreword of the Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
printing of the Warren Report at pg. ili-a 
thru pg. xxvili-a. 
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gress, and was directed to ascertain and 
report the facts relating to the attack 
made by the Japanese and to make such 
recommendations as it may deem proper. 
The Board held sessions beginning July 
20, 1944, and concluded its investigation 
on October 20, 1944. Following the 
Army Pearl Harbor Board was the Navy 
court of inquiry pursuant to Public Law 
339, 78th Congress. It held sessions 
July 24, 1944, and concluded its inquiry 
on October 19, 1944. The Clarke inquiry 
was next, conducted from September 14 
to 16, 1944, and from July 13 to August 
4, 1945. This inquiry was more specific 
in its scope and testimony being taken 
concerning the handling of intercepted 
Japanese messages and the handling of 
intelligence material by the Military In- 
telligence Division of the War Depart- 
ment. Finally, there was the Clausen 
investigation—commenced November 23, 
1944, and concluded on September 12, 
1945—and the Hewitt inquiry—com- 
menced May 14, 1945 and concluded on 
July 11, 1945. 

Notwithstanding the work of the Rob- 
erts Commission and the six other inves- 
tigations of the facts and circumstances 
relating to the attack on Pearl Harbor 
by the Japanese on December 7, 1941, 
serious questions, doubts, and inconsist- 
encies remained. Finally the Congress 
of the United States found it necessary 
to establish a Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on the Investigation of the Pearl 
Harbor Attack. The Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 27—as extended—79th Congress, Ist 
session, establishing the Joint Legisla- 
tive Investigation Committee composed 
of five Members of the Senate and five 
Members of the House, passed the Sen- 
ate on September 6, 1946. The House 
concurred on September 11, 1945. 

Ten months later, on July 20, 1946, 
the exhaustive and credible work of the 
Joint Congressional Committee was pre- 
sented to the President of the Senate and 
Speaker of the House. The work is 
found in a bound Senate volume entitled, 
“Pearl Harbor Attack.” 

It is against this background that I 
propose that a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee be created to make a preliminary 
inquiry to determine whether there ex- 
ists the necessity to reinvestigate 
thoroughly all of the facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the events that 
ended in the assassination of President 
Kennedy, the subsequent killing of his 
alleged assassin, and the shooting of 
Gov. John B. Connally. 

Should the joint congressional com- 
mittee determine, after a preliminary 
investigation of all the accounts, writings 
and reports, including but not limited 
to the Warren report, of the facts and 
circumstances relating to the Kennedy 
assassination, that further congressional 
investigation is necessary, then that 
joint, committee would proceed to inves- 
tigate fully the entire facts and circum- 
stances surrounding the events of No- 
vember 22, 1963. 

The concurrent resolution, which I 
have introduced today and which follows 
at the end of this statement, would es- 
tablish a joint congressional committee 
composed of five Members of the Sen- 
ate—not more than three of whom shall 
be members of the majority party—to be 
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appointed by the President pro tempore, 
and five Members of the House—not 
more than three of whom shall be mem- 
bers of the majority party—to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House. 

As the Warren Commission states, it 
was created in recognition of the right 
of people everywhere to a full and truth- 
ful knowledge concerning these events. 
The report, in its own words, “has been 
prepared with a deep awareness of the 
Commission’s responsibility to present to 
the American people an objective report 
of the facts relating to the assassina- 
tion.” 

We must not hide from all the facts 
whatever they are, and whatever they 
indicate. In light of the current and 
mounting criticism of the Warren report 
we must now objectively evaluate the 
findings of all those who would have us 
believe the Warren Commission in one 
way or another did not do all that it 
could have. In this way the volume of 
work of the Warren Commission will be 
called upon to stand a true test. But so 
will the conclusions and rationality of 
those who would attack the Warren 
Commission be put to an equally objec- 
tive test. 

There appeared in the New York 
Times magazine section on September 
11, 1966, an article written by an English 
political commentator, Henry Fairlie, 
entitled, “No Conspiracy, But—Two As- 
sassins, Perhaps?” Mr. Fairlie writes: 

The Report of the Warren Commission is 
now under severe and, in some cases, per- 
suasive attack. It is hard to disagree with 
the general judgment of its critics that it did 
a hurried and sloyenly job. It seems to have 
been less than thorough in the examination 
of some key witnesses, less than skeptical of 
some of the official evidence with which it 
Was supplied, less than careful to consider 
in detail every possible explanation of the 
assassination other than Lee Harvey Oswald's 
sole guilt. 


Following a discussion of the events 
and circumstances of the assassination 
of President Kennedy and Lee Harvey 
Oswald, Mr. Fairlie states: 


At some point, it is clear, there will have 
to be another independent inquiry. But, 
even if this is agreed, it is by no means 
equally clear that the time for such an in- 
vestigation is now. A portion of the in- 
vestigative reports in the United States Na- 
tional Archives is not yet declassified. The 
whereabouts of other important evidence 
have still not been ascertained. In. these 
circumstances the chances of a further in- 
quiry producing a report which would carry 
conviction are slight. 


And further, Mr. Fairlie quotes the 
following conclusion of Harold Weisberg, 
author of “Whitewash,” the report on the 
Warren report: 

A crime such as the assassination of the 
President of the United States cannot be 
left as the report of the President’s Commis- 
sion has left it, without even the probability 
of a solution, with assassins and murderers 
free, and free to repeat their crimes and 
enjoy what benefits they may have expected 
to derive ‘therefrom. No President is ever 
safe if Presidential assassins are exculpated. 
Yet this Is what this Commission has done. 


According to Mr. Epstein, 28 govern- 
mental agencies furnished more than 
300 cubic feet of paper to the Warren 
Commission and there were over 1,500 
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Secret Service interviews or reports and 
thousands of papers connected with the 
investigation of the facts and circum- 
stances relating to the assassination of 
President Kennedy. In addition, the 
FBI alone sent the Commission 25,000 
reports and papers. 

I am informed that at the present 
time two-thirds of the available papers 
and documents in the National Archives 
are declassified and open to the public 
for research purposes. 

The remaining one-third of the avail- 
able documents and papers at the Na- 
tional Archives is composed, in part, of 
the administrative records and working 
papers of the Warren Commission. Ad- 
ditional housekeeping records are mixed 
in with these papers and records and 
have to be sorted. 

The records, reports, and papers con- 
cerning the facts and circumstances re- 
lating to the assassination of President 
Kennedy which are at the National 
Archives and are presently classified 
should be made available to the public at 
the earliest possible time. 

In keeping with the national freedom 
of information policy embodied in Sen- 
ate bill 1160, which I supported in the 
House of Representatives when it passed 
here on June 20, and which President 
Johnson signed on July 4 of this year, 
we must make every effort to remove the 
veil of secrecy over papers and docu- 
ments which can be revealed without 
violating the public interest. 

As President Johnson said upon sign- 
ing this Federal public records law— 
Public Law 89-492: 

I am instructing every Official in this ad- 
ministration to cooperate . and to make 
information available to the full extent 
consistent with individual privacy and the 
national interest. 


There are nine exemptions to the na- 
tional freedom of information law. 
With respect to the papers and docu- 
ments containing facts or circumstances 
relating to the assassination of President 
Kennedy which are at the National Ar- 
chives, the first exemption should be ex- 
amined. It reads as follows: 

Sec. 3. Every agency shall make available 
to the public the following information: 

(e) Exemptions. The provisions of this 
section shall not be applicable to matters 
that are (1) specifically required by Execu- 
tive Order to be kept secret in the interest of 
the National defense or foreign policy. 


As Mr. Bert Mills points out in an ar- 
ticle entitled, “What Next on FOI?” pub- 
lished in the National Publisher, Septem- 
ber 1966; 

The key phrase here is “by Executive Or- 
der.” No minor official will make the deci- 
sion, only the President, and his action in 
issuing such an order is publicized. 


Although the freedom of information 
law does not become effective until In- 
dependence Day, 1967, based upon it and 
the expressed intent by President John- 
son in signing it, I believe the exemption 
cited above should not be applicable to 
the materials relating to the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy which are 
presently being held as classified in the 
National Archives. This view is further 
supported by the fact that President 
Johnson asked the Attorney General over 
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1 year ago to coordinate an overall agency 
review of the records and papers fur- 
nished to the Commission and in turn 
deposited with the National Archives in 
order to make as much of this material 
available to the public as they possibly 
could. , 

On August 17, 1966, the Office of the 
Attorney General asked the National 
Archives to apply the same standard of 
public accessibility to the working papers 
and administrative reports which it has 
received from the Warren Commission 
itself. 

To the extent that any doubt remains, 
the President should be requested to free 
for scrutiny all documents and evidence 
of any kind in this area. 

It is not, nor has it been, my desire to 
rush to verdict concerning the outcome 
of the questions I raise herein. However, 
I feel that those questions which the 
critics say were allegedly left unan- 
swered should not be superficially an- 
swered nor should they be left unan- 
swered. Let an independent body make 
a thoroughly dispositive and exhaustive 
evaluation of all that has been said and 
written to date concerning the events 
surrounding the assassination and the 
report of those events, just as the joint 
congressional committee reviewed Pearl 
Harbor and the findings of the Roberts 
Commission 4 years later. 

Moreover, it is just as likely that the 
work and conclusions of the Warren 
Commission will emerge further justi- 
fied and supported. In this way the con- 
fidence of the people may be restored 
and once and for all the majority of 
doubters should be satisfied that all 
there is to be known about the events of 
November 22, 1963, is known, and the 
tragedy of that day may be allowed to 
rest with dignity. And if a thorough and 
objective examination should shed new 
light on the happenings of that day, then 
we can only benefit by coming closer to 
the truth. 

A copy of my concurrent resolution, 
together with the U.S. Library of Con- 
gress up-to-date listing mentioned in my 
statement, of various articles and books 
dealing with the Warren report and the 
assassination of President Kennedy, fol- 
low: 

H. Con. Res. 1023 


Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That there is here- 
by established a joint committee on the 
investigation of the assassination of Presi- 
dent Kennedy to be composed of five Mem- 
bers of the Senate (not more than three of 
whom shall be members of the majority 
party), to be appointed by the President 
pro tempore of the Senate, and five Members 
of the House of Representatives (not more 
than three of whom shall be members of 
the majority party), to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. Vacancies in the 
membership of the committee shall not 
affect the power of the remaining members 
to execute the functions of the committee, 
and shall be filled in the same manner as 
in the case of the original selection. The 
committee shall select a chairman and 4 
vice chairman from among its members. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall make a pre- 
liminary investigation of all the accounts, 
writings, and reports of the facts and cir- 
cumstances leading up to and following the 
assassination of President Kennedy in order 
to determine whether it is necessary to 
undertake a full and complete investigation 
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of the facts surrounding the assassination 
of President Kennedy and the subsequent 
killing of his alleged assassin. Should the 
committee determine that further investi- 
gation is necessary, then the committee shall 
make a full and complete investigation of 
the facts relating to the events and cir- 
cumstances leading up to and following the 
assassination of President Kennedy, and 
upon completion of its investigation shall 
report its findings to the Senate and to the 
House of Representatives. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Eighty-ninth Congress, sec- 
ond session, and subsequent sessions, to re- 
quire by subpena or otherwise the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, and 
reports, including but not limited to all 
evidence collected by the Commission estab- 
lished by Executive Order Number 11130 
(known as the Warren Commission) to 
administer such oaths, to take such testi- 
money, to procure such printing and bind- 
ing, and to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable. 

(b) The committee is empowered to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such 
experts, consultants, and clerical and steno- 
graphic assistants as it deems necessary. 

(c) The expenses of the committee shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund 
of the Senate and one-half from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives, upon vouchers signed by the chairman. 
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THE NEED FOR ADDITIONAL 
RADIO FREQUENCIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, this past 
spring Subcommittee No. 6 of the Small 
Business Committee, of which I have 
the honor to be chairman, held hear- 
ings at which it heard from small busi- 
nessmen who are users of two-way radio. 
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These small businessmen were members 
of the National Association of Business 
and Educational Radio. Some of the 
witnesses came from an area that I 
know well. Al Ventro is an electrical 
contractor in Dearborn, Mich. Royce 
Smith is a bulk products oil distributor 
from Belleville. The other witnesses 
were operators of heating and air con- 
ditioning concerns, watch and patrol 
services, equipment repair companies, 
livery car services, food vending ma- 
chines or came from other walks of life 
which have counterparts in every part 
of the country. Each one of these wit- 
nesses told how he used two-way radio 
in his business, how important it was 
to him, and how important it was to his 
customers that he used two-way radio. 

These witnesses impressed our subeom- 
mittee. The entire membership of the 
subcommittee was in attendance, and 
we had the great pleasure of being joined 
by our able colleague from the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois, who 
has had personal experience, as a cus- 
tomer, with the effectiveness of the use 
of two-way radio in business. 

At the end of the hearings, it was the 
conclusion of the subcommittee that a 
letter should be directed to the FCC 
asking that that agency prepare and 
submit to the committee a program of 
the steps they proposed to take to pro- 
vide appropriate relief in the form of 
allocating additional radio frequency 
spectrum for the land mobile radio users. 

On July 28, the chairman of the FCC, 
Mr. Rosel Hyde, sent us a letter report 
stating the Commission’s position in re- 
gard to the needs of the land mobile 
radio services for more frequencies. That 
letter report was not very encouraging. 
It did not indicate the kind of all-out 
effort to solve the problem to which the 
people of this country are entitled; nor 
did it contain the hoped-for outline of a 
specific program to deal with the prob- 
lem. This is a problem which affects 
all of the people of this country because 
of the many ways in which they benefit 
from the use of mobile radio. I should 
like at this time to insert into the RECORD 
Chairman Hyde's letter of July 28. 

Admittedly, this is not an easy prob- 
lem, and it is one which will have to 
engage the continual attention of the 
Commission at its highest level before it 
will be solved. But solved it must be. 
There are thousands upon thousands of 
small businessmen in this country who 
use two-way radio today because it 
makes it possible for them, while con- 
ducting their businesses, to be in more 
places and to deal with more problems in 
the same period of time. Use of two-way 
radio increases their ability to compete 
and to grow. 

Because of these advantages, more 
small businessmen are turning to the use 
of two-way radio every day; and because 
of all of these new uses of two-way radio, 
channel conditions which were excellent 
5 years ago have steadily deteriorated. 
It has been compared to the traffic jams 
which are now frustrating the drivers on 
our streets and highways. The con- 
stantly increasing number of small busi- 
nessmen who use two-way radio and the 
increasing number of uses to which it 
can be applied demand that the problem 
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This lack of adequate frequency space 
is not a problem that is confined to one 
group or one type of two-way radio user. 
Not only is the small businessman frus- 
trated by a lack of adequate frequency 
spectrum for two-way radio, so are police 
departments and other municipal serv- 
ices. I have received a letter from the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police which most succinctly and con- 
vincingly details the communications 
problem confronting most of our police 
departments around the country. Ihave 
also received a letter from the Detroit 
Police Department pointing out that they 
are in need of more two-way radio com- 
munications to properly perform their 
duties. I would like to have these letters 
inserted into the Recorp at the end of 
my statement. 

The lack of frequency spectrum for 
police use of two-way radio is delaying 
the installation of a complete system of 
communications for many police depart- 
ments. It is delaying equipping the foot 
patrolman in the various cities with port- 
able radio which will give them instan- 
taneous contact with headquarters in 
times of emergencies without having to 
run to the nearest call box. It is delay- 
ing the completion of a radio system 
which will place the foot patrolman in 
contact with the patrol cars which can 
give him backup assistance. It is de- 
laying the completion of a radio system 
which will give all the communities of 
this Nation better police protection. And 
it is delaying these communities from 
taking the steps necessary for the proper 
protection of their citizens at a time when 
public disturbances are spreading 
throughout the Nation. It is, of course, 
the function of the police to maintain 
order when these disturbances occur, but 
to do this with maximum safety to them- 
selves and the most effective protection 
of the people and their property, the 
police must be able to make use of all the 
modern techniques of two-way radio 
communication. I request unanimous 
consent that at the end of my remarks 
there appear excerpts from the Wash- 
ington Post and U.S. News illustrating 
the need for adequate air space for utili- 
zation of these latest techniques in law 
enforcement. 

The police have an even greater use 
for these modern methods of communi- 
cation in their daily work during these 
times when the crime rate in almost every 
category of crime is steadily rising. I 
do not know whether crime is actually in- 
creasing at this rapid rate or whether it 
is because we are now better informed 
as to the crimes which are committed, 
but that is not important. What is im- 
portant is that there is more crime to- 
day than we can tolerate as a peace- 
loving people who desire to live in an or- 
derly, law-abiding, and safe manner. As 
President Johnson has frequently said, 
in order to effectively combat crime in 
this country, it will be necessary that all 
of us devote more full attention to pro- 
viding the most modern techniques and 
equipment to the cause of better law 
enforcement. 

Related to the problem of sufficient 
radio space for adequate utilization by 
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businessmen and police departments are 
problems arising with respect to air- 
to-ground telephone equipment. As an 
example, in the State of Michigan, the 
Automobile Club of Michigan has under- 
taken a program to inform motorists of 
traffic conditions which they have called 
the Bring Em Back Alive” traffic safety 
campaign. One of the essential parts 
of this campaign is the monitoring of 
traffic conditions from the air. This is 
then relayed to the ground by means of 
a sky phone.” The information is then 
released to radio stations throughout the 
State. The program has encountered a 
severe roadblock because of difficulties 
in obtaining a permit to operate this vital 
service. The “Bring Em Back Alive“ 
campaign can save the lives of many 
citizens of the State of Michigan. There 
is no excuse for its being delayed because 
of either bureaucratic ineptitude or the 
failure to act decisively to allocate 
needed air space to this vital program. 

It is for these reasons, Mr. Speaker, 
that I am doubly concerned with the 
lack of adequate frequency for all two- 
way radio users. We have thousands 
upon thousands of small businessmen 
who are pleading for relief for their com- 
munications problem and standing side 
by side with them, we have the law en- 
forcement agencies of this country. 

Developing a program that will pro- 
vide the necessary relief to two-way radio 
users may be a difficult task, but it is not 
a task that involves a new problem for 
the FCC. Time and again the members 
of that Commission have stated that they 
are aware of the existence of the prob- 
lem. The complaint of the witnesses be- 
fore our subcommittee, and the com- 
plaint of other two-way radio users, in- 
cluding the law enforcement agencies, is 
that the Commission has done very little 
to come up with a specific program to 
alleviate the problem. 

I want to make it clear that my sub- 
committee hopes for something more 
than the answer supplied by Chairman 
Hyde in his letter of July 28. We con- 
tinue to hope, in our words, “that this 
program will be an expeditious and di- 
rect attack on the problem and that it 
will be sufficiently specific that the com- 
mittee will be able to ascertain from time 
to time without difficulty the progress 
which the Commission is making in car- 
rying out the program.” This is a united 
effort of the whole subcommittee. The 
ranking minority member, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, displayed his 
interest in the committee’s request to the 
FCC with his own expression of concern 
about the problem facing two-way radio 
users on the House floor on June 2; and 
in a letter to the FCC stated his opinion 
of the need for a specific program to be 
developed to tackle these problems head 
on. Our good friend and member of the 
full committee, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, has expressed his concern on the 
House floor, and Members from the other 
body have also expressed their concern. 

Still we have no specific program and 
no really new or positive action from the 
FCC. How can we blame the people of 
this country for being dissatisfied when 
their Government moves so ponderously? 
It is my hope that the Commission will 
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pay heed and soon take action propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the problem 
that they face. 


Crry or DETROIT, 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
Detroit, Mich., June 27, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: I read with 
interest about the hearings your Sub-Com- 
mittee held looking into what the FCC is 
doing to help small businesses who depend 
on two-way radio to take care of their cus- 
tomers. 

Although I understand that all the testi- 
mony before your Sub-Committee was from 
Business Radio Licensees, I am sure you are 
aware that Police Departments such as ours, 
as well as all land mobile users, need two- 
way radio to serve Our “customers,” the citi- 
zens of the City of Detroit and of the entire 
nation. 

We in the Detroit Police Department are 
in the process of revamping our Communi- 
cations system to provide our foot patrolmen 
in various Precincts with portable radios 
which will give them instantaneous contact 
with their radio dispatcher in cases of emer- 
gencies. You can well imagine how many 
lives will be saved and how much property 
will be spared by enabling the Patrolman to 
radio for immediate help without having 
to run to the nearest call box. It goes with- 
out saying that the individual Policeman 
will be a lot safer too. 

Of course, we must also have all of our 
patrol cars radio equipped, each tuned to 
the frequency assigned to their area. This 
lets them respond quickly to assist the man 
on the beat when trouble he cannot handle 
alone crops up. We also will have a city- 
wide channel so that all available cars can 
be rushed to trouble spots where the safety 
of our citizens is in jeopardy. 

In addition, we use radio to cooperate with 
the Michigan State Police and also to assist 
the smaller communities around Detroit 
which cannot afford full-scale Police De- 
partments. Our Detectives who engage in 
specialized work, such as surveillance, also 
need radio, as does our Narcotics squad. 
Two-way radio is the only way we can give 
the people of Detroit the degree of protec- 
tion they want and should have. 

However, the lack of frequencies for our 
use is delaying our installation of the com- 
plete system. Our proximity to Canada re- 
quires that we coordinate any proposed use 
with that Government, and that prevents us 
from using some frequencies. But, the real 
problem is just simply that there are not 
enough frequencies available in the Detroit 
area for all the many two-way users. The 
FCC staff people are sympathetic with our 
police frequency problem, but they point 
out that with the limited amount of spec- 
trum available to the land mobile services 
there are just no police frequencies avail- 
able. 

I appreciate the interest that you have 
taken in this situation. I hope that as a 
result the FCC will seek ways to get sufficient 
frequency spectrum for those of us who need 
radio to serve the public. 

Respectfully, 
ELMER W. SOLDAN, 
Inspector, Supervisor of Communica- 
tions. 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
CHIEFS OF POLICE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., August 4, 1966. 
Attention: Mr. Gregg Potvin. 
Hon. Jonn D. DINGELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. DINGELL: We greatly appre- 
ciate your expressed interest in land mobile 
radio spectrum needs, and especially how 
frequency shortages affect police operations. 


OF 
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The problem faced by the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission in allocating frequen- 
cies is difficult, not only in general terms 
of government, broadcast and special serv- 
ices, but also within the various categories 
of users for which the Commission has re- 
sponsibility. Police administrators have rec- 
ognized these problems over the years, and 
have caused substantial and significant con- 
tributions to the art of obtaining maximum 
use of available spectrum to be made. At 
this point in time, however, we are faced 
with a situation which does not permit any 
expansion of radio communications capa- 
bility in the areas where the capability is 
most urgently sought. 

The dilemma is brought about by state-of- 
the-art technical accomplishments approach- 
ing an apparent peak using equipment avail- 
able to law enforcement agencies on the one 
hand, and on the other the increased mo- 
bility demanded of police personnel partic- 
ularly in the larger metropolitan areas. The 
increasing rates of crime and other demands 
for police services are well documented, and 
well Known to you. Police chiefs are re- 
sponding to these problems in many ways; 
the most promising methods, however, all 
depend on more effective use of field re- 
sources. Because radio communication is the 
only practical means of maintaining a timely 
information flow between units in the field 
and their coordinators, we find ourselves 
hampered in the very basic police responsi- 
bility of protection to lives and property. 
The existing paths of communication be- 
come restricted by the numbers of units 
assigned to each, and the greater use made 
of them in turn by each of the units; the 
result is simply an urgent need for more 
paths, and this means more radio spectrum. 

The recent incidents of criminal acts per- 
formed by large gatherings of people are 
among the more dramatic problems that are 
a part of daily police operations. The need 
of timely communication is obvious in such 
situations, of course. At the same time, 
police service is required and must be fur- 
nished to other persons in the jurisdiction. 
The amount of communications traffic on 
existing channels does not permit a satis- 
factory response, however. As you have 
learned, some cities are attempting to in- 
crease the effectiveness of officers assigned 
to certain areas which can best be policed 
on foot by providing them with radio com- 
munication. But this in turn requires addi- 
tional channels because of the total number 
of units involved, and the technical restric- 
tions of personal radio equipment. In al- 
most every city in the nation, greater use 
is being made of one man patrol vehicles. 
This permits a much more flexible feld force, 
reduces response time to called-for services, 
and provides a demonstrable deterrent to 
crime. The key factors in any one man car 
operation are training, carefully devised de- 
ployment, and especially adequate radio com- 
munication. The application of computer 
technology to law enforcement, now under- 
way in some cities, depends for its success 
in part in enabling immediate access to 
stored information by feld units. Without 
radio communication, all the advantages are 
meaningless. 

In our work of assisting cities in upgrad- 
ing Management and operational practices, 
we find a justified need for greater commu- 
nications capability in order to implement 
new techniques. As police departments at- 
tempt to put these into effect, the problem 
once again devolyes in to what can be done 
to secure frequency relief. Thus we urge 
you to continue your efforts in obtaining 
additional land mobile frequency alloca- 
tions. We of course share your concern, and 
if we may be of further service, please do 
not hesitate to call upon us. 

Sincerely, 
Rocer W. REINKE, 
Senior Consultant. 
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[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1966] 
New AnTIRIOT Tactic Pays Orr 
(By Bill Rice) 

New Yorks, July 23.—Quietly, without fan- 
fare, a new approach to riot control has been 
unveiled by the New York City Police De- 
partment during two days of racial unrest in 
Brooklyn and it has worked with astounding 
success. 

It can be summed up in four words: Re- 
straint with good judgment. It is based on 
psychology and employs overwhelming but 
unused strength as its weapon. 

This is the way it worked Friday night as 
a mob of about 100 trouble-bent Negro 
youngsters was observed heading toward an 
area populated by Italians. 

Normally, policemen would charge the 
crowd, scattering it only to find it regrouping 
in another spot, 

Last night was different. A busload of tac- 
tical patrol force cops—husky 6-footers 
specially trained in riot control and hand-to- 
hand combat—quickly pulled up behind the 
mob. But they stayed in their vehicle, 
slowly following them. 

This, alone, caused nearly half of the 
youngsters to disperse. As the remainder 
of about 50 moved on, other police, in con- 
stant communication by radio with their 
command headquarters, moved to crucial 
intersections, blocking them off. 

Lined shoulder to shoulder, the cops 
blocked the path toward the mob’s goal, 
whitey’s neighborhood, always leaving a 
route for the youngsters to continue their 
movement. 

Spat upon, cursed, objects of missiles from 
rooftops, the patrolmen stood their ground 
until the mob moved on. 

Bit by bit the cooled-off crowd dwindled. 
Finally, it broke up, completely frustrated. 

This was not a lone occurrence. Other 
tactical-force and precinct patrolmen were 
riding herd on white youths attempting to 
storm into the Negro neighborhood. 

Although police were shot at, both on 
Thursday and Friday nights, not a shot was 
fired by police during the two nights. 

A high official said the new mob control 
plan has paid off in another way. Respon- 
sible adults, both Negroes and whites, are 
realizing that the police are living up to their 
name—peace offlcers—and are tipping au- 
thorities off to trouble spots developing as 
they form. 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Apr. 11, 
966] 
LATEST MOVES AGAINST CRIME IN STREETS 


(NoTe.—With. crime increasing, the riot 
season approaching, it’s becoming a war 
against crime. To fight this war, police are 
turning to new weapons, new tactics—many 
developed in Vietnam combat. A survey 
shows the modernization of U.S. police.) 


There’s a new kind of war against crime 
getting under way in this nation. 

In this new kind cf war, new weapons are 
coming into use. New techniques are being 
developed. The day of the policeman walk- 
ing a beat armed only with a night stick and 
a pistol is passing. 

Crime-fighting today is entering the era of 
electronics. Police use computers, two-way 
radios, teletypewriters and radio networks, 
closed television circuits and electronic 
eavesdroppers. 

Devices and tactics tested in battle against 
Communist guerrillas in the jungles of Viet- 
nam are being put to work against criminals 
in the crime-ridden streets of American cities. 

Police fiy helicopters. Borrowed from 
guerrilla warfare are the ideas of “tactical 
mobile units” that can speed to trouble spots 
and of “saturation coverage” in trouble areas. 

From Vietnam comes an infrared sensor 
that police in Los Angeles hope will help to 
detect burglars. 
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Still more new ways of fighting crime are 
in the works—financed in part by federal 
funds, 

WHY PEOPLE ARE ANGRY 


All this is the reaction of an angry America 
against a constant and rapid increase in 
crime. The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
reports a rise in crime of 5 per cent in the last 
year. 

Streets of American cities are becoming 
increasingly dangerous—by day as well as by 
night. 

Mob violence is a growing danger. Now 
the riot season of summer is approaching, 
and new outbreaks of violence are antici- 
pated. 

The battle between police and criminals 
has turned into a virtual war in the streets— 
and U.S. officials are accepting the challenge 
with a warlike approach to the problem. 

President Johnson has declared a “war 
against crime.” He has set up a National 
Crime Commission, and Congress has given 
it 7.2 million dollars to subsidize the devel- 
opment of new techniques by local police de- 
partments. 

The first federal grant, of 1.2 million dol- 
lars, was awarded to Washington, D.C., in an 
attempt to turn that crime-infested city into 
a model for the nation. 

A federal contract has been awarded to the 
Institute of Defense Analyses, a private firm, 
to make research into what the President 
called “yet unimagined contributions” that 
modern science and technology can make to 
the war on crime. 

The FBI is starting work on a National 
Crime Information Center that could become 
a sort of “police Pentagon”—a headquarters 
for war against crime. 

All across the country, in one city after an- 
other, police departments are being strength- 
ened, reorganized and modernized—put on a 
war footing. 

Almost everywhere, the emphasis is on new 
techniques for fighting crime. 

A survey of police practices in 284 cities, 
made by the National League of Cities, 
shows this trend. So does a check of key 
cities by members of the staff of U.S. News & 
World Report.” 

Some of the new gadgets sound like some- 
thing out of science fiction—or the Dick 
Tracy comic strip. One of the most popular, 
the survey found, is a two-way radio—not 
worn on the wrist, like Dick Tracy’s, but light 
enough to be carried easily by a patrolman on 
foot. It can be slung on a shoulder strap, 
much like a woman's purse. 

With this radio, an officer walking a beat 
can keep in constant touch with police head- 
quarters and with officers riding in radio- 
equipped patrol cars. If the patrolman needs 
help, he can get it in a hurry. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., police blend this new 
device with an old one—the bicycle. Police 
patrol on bicycles equipped with two-way 
radios. 

In New York and a few other cities, motor 
scooters—with two-way radios—are coming 
into use. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Corman] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
studied the record of the testimony re- 
ceived by the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee on Regulatory and Enforcement 
Agencies concerning the need for addi- 
tional radio spectrum for land mobile 
usage. I have also consulted a number 
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of small businessmen who use land mo- 
bile radio. It is clear that if members 
of the business community are to fully 
realize the enormous potential of radio 
communication, additional radio fre- 
quency must be assigned at the earliest 
possible time for this purpose. 

I would like to commend Chairman 
DINGELL and the members of his sub- 
committee for the outstanding job they 
have done in bringing out the facts con- 
cerning this urgent situation. Availa- 
bility of adequate airspace for full use 
of land mobile radio is of particular 
importance to small businessmen. Use 
of this method of communication allows 
them a flexibility and an economy of 
operation available in no other way. 

I have been particularly impressed at 
the great diversity of those using land 
mobile radio—virtually every sector of 
our economy shares in its benefits. I 
have had my staff obtain for me a list 
of those from the State of California who 
have applied for authorization for land 
mobile radio operation during recent 
months. The list is not only surpris- 
ingly long, it contains names from all 
sections of the State, including a number 
from my hometown of Van Nuys. 

Applications from businessmen in al- 
most every conceivable sector of the 
economy as well as a variety of units of 
local government are included. Because 
this list so graphically illustrates the 
broad importance of this issue, I ask 
unanimous consent that it appear in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
Since the list has been transcribed from 
FCC records, there is some slight pos- 
sibility that some names or addresses 
may appear in slightly altered form even 
though a maximum effort has been made 
to transcribe them correctly. 

The businessmen and units of Govern- 
ment appearing in this list are spending 
millions of dollars to bring those they 
serve the latest communication technol- 
ogy. There is no excuse for this being 
prevented by the failure of the Federal 
Communication Commission to act 
promptly to allocate additional air space 
to fill these needs. 

In addition to a very vital business in- 
terest in adequate allocation of radio 
spectrum, there is an even more impor- 
tant reason why the Commission must 
act at once to break the log jam which 
has occurred in our airways. 

All of us, I am sure, remember the 
tragic consequences of the civil disorder 
in the Watts section of Los Angeles. In 
retrospect it is clear that once the dis- 
order started many of the consequences 
could have been averted by appropriate 
actions by the department of police. 
Unfortunately, they were badly ham- 
pered in their efforts by their inability 
to use radio communications to reach 
members of the police department in the 
Watts area. Speaking at a banquet last 
spring, Los Angeles Police Department 
Deputy Chief Thomas Reddin, played 
tape recordings taken from the base sta- 
tion transmissions during the height of 
the Watts disorder. There were no 
pauses at all and calls from officers re- 
questing help were going unanswered 
because of lack of air time to transmit 
calls for assistance. Lack of radio for 
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foot patrolmen also was mentioned, but 
Chief Reddin added, “even if they had 
had the radios, it is doubtful if they 
could have been heard due to the num- 
ber of units on the channel.” 

Nor have matters improved in this 
respect. I recently wrote the Los An- 
geles Department of Police to inquire as 
to whether they had adequate radio 
spectrum to cope with their needs at this 
time. 

Chief Thad F. Brown answered me on 
August 12 that he considered mobile ra- 
dio an absolutely essential tool in mod- 
ern public safety work. He sent me a sta- 
tistical sheet prepared by the Los Angeles 
Police Department Communications Di- 
vision showing that the number of calls 
they make each year runs well into the 
millions. As an example, in 1965 over 
1% million calls were placed from the 
Los Angeles police radio room to the val- 
ley services division which serves the San 
Fernando Valley area of Los Angeles— 
much of which lies within my congres- 
sional district. Chief Brown went on to 
say that the Los Angeles Police Depart- 
ment is experiencing great difficulty in 
obtaining even two additional badly 
needed frequencies. He stated that the 
department had a “rather critical and 
immediate need for one frequency to be 
used as a ‘citywide emergency frequen- 
cy’ plus an equally critical and immediate 
need for one frequency to be used as an 
‘emergency tactical control frequency.“ 
The Chief pointed out that current plans 
of the department for controlling emer- 
gency situations have had to be post- 
poned “because of our inability to ob- 
tain these two badly needed frequencies.“ 

Because of the importance of Chief 
Brown's letter and the supporting sta- 
tistics, I ask unanimous consent that it 
appear in the Record at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this situation is simply 
intolerable. The people of Los Angeles 
and other urban areas throughout the 
country are entitled to adequate police 
protection. The failure of the Federal 
Communications Commission to provide 
promptly the additional air space re- 
quired to protect the public cannot be 
allowed to hamper the efforts of our po- 
lice departments, sheriff’s offices, and 
other local units of law enforcement. 
Prompt action by the FCC is vital if our 
police are to provide the protection to 
which our people are entitled. There is 
a clear, present, and urgent need for ad- 
ditional radio spectrum and in my judg- 
ment the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will not be carrying out its duties 
properly if it fails to act at once to cor- 
rect this situation. 

CALIFORNIA 

Swanney & McDinald, Inc., 241 W. 23rd 
Street, Los Angeles, Automobile Emergency. 

Valley Wide Towing, 14643 Friar Street, 
Van Nuys, Automobile Emergency. 

Horky's Mexican Food Products & Restau- 
rants, 1316 El Camino Real, Belmont, busi- 
ness. 

General Alarm SVC, Suite 212, 17057 Bell- 
flower Blvd., Bellflower business. 

G. Vella Construction Company, 1212 E. 
Huntington Drive, Durate, business. 

Long Beach Sign & Construction Company, 
1301 W. Cowles Street, Long Beach, business. 
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Vernon Paving Company, 3200 E. Vernon 
Avenue, Los Angeles, business. 

Valley Concrete Pumping, 16618 Roscoe 
Place, Van Nuys, business. 

Big Al's Foods, 614 Grape Avenue, Sunny- 
vale, business. 

Fresno Electronics, 238 N. Fresno Street, 
Fresno, business. 

Fortune Electronics Suppliers Corp., 930 El 
Camino Real, San Carlos, business. 

Communication Enterprises, Inc., 2315 Q 
Street, Bakersfield, business. 

Acme Refrigeration SVC, 1624 California 
Avenue, Fresno, business. 

H. E. Graf, Inc., Box 103 Walnut Grove, 
business. 

D D's Electric Box 3201 Inglewood, busi- 
ness. 

Tapo Private Patrol, Box 396 Santa Susana, 
business. 

Virgin Mortuary, 403 N. San Jacinto, St. 
Hemet, business, 

Mobile Communications SVC, 4833 Tele- 
graph Road, Los Angeles, business, 

Valley Medical Center, 41511 Florida 
Avenue, Hemet, business. 

Russell Back-Hoe Rentals, Inc., 15370 
Oxnard Street, Van Nuys, business. 

Oliver Dee Smith, 3356 W. Mt. Whitney 
Avenue, Riverdale, business. 

White Memorial Medical Center, 1720 
Brooklyn Avenue, Los Angeles, business. 

Allied Communications & Electronics, 110 
W. Oak Street, Visalia, business. 

Jack Brothers & McBurney, Inc., Box 116, 
Brawley, business. 

Glenn T. Silvey, 81-285 Sirocco Street, In- 
dio, business. 

Color Television SVC Company, 24747 2nd 
Street, Hayward, business. 

Lawrence A. Dobson, 1081 E. Latham, Suite 
1, Hemet, business. 

Happyholme Farms, Box 319 Lodi, busi- 
ness. 

Merced County Garbage Disposal, 1855 D 
Street, Merced, business. 

San Diego Consolidated Company, Box 
3098, Hillcrest Station, San Diego, citizens 
(Class A). 

Minaret Investments, Inc., 1007 N. Van 
Ness, Fresno, citizens (Class A). 

State Dept. of General Services, 1905 S. 
Street, Sacramento, forestry conservation. 

State Dept. of General Services, 1905 S. 
Street, Sacramento, highway maintenance. 

State Dept. of General Services, 1905 8. 
Street, Sacramento, local government. 

Kimberly-Clark Corp., Box 697 Anderson, 
manufacturers. 

Miles & Sons Trucking SVC, Box 859, Mer- 
ced, motor carrier. 

Standard Oil Company of California, 225 
N Street, Rm. 400, San Francisco, petro- 
eum 

Pacific Hospital of Long Beach, 2776 Pa- 
cific Avenue, special emergency. 

Lord & Bishop, Inc., Box 812, Sacramento, 
special industrial. 

Hillview Farms, Box 697 Patterson, special 
industrial. 

A. Teichert & Son, Inc., Box 928, Sacra- 
mento, special industrial 

Bud Antle, Inc., Box 1759 Yuma, special 
industrial. 

Fruit Harvesters, Inc., Box 1095, Lakeland, 
special industrial. 

Paulk Fruit Company, Box 27, Eagle Lake, 
special industrial. 

Orlando Gas Company, 2800 Hansrob Road, 
Orlando, special industrial. 

Growers LP Gas SVC, Inc., Box 458, Au- 
burndale, special industrial. 

Yellow Cab & City Cab of Westminster, 
14341 Beach Blvd, Westminster, taxicab. 

Fowler & Myers Concrete Products, Box 3 
Somis 1b 5m 35.10. 

Industrial Asphalt of California Inc, 6840 
Hayvenhurst Ave Van Nuys 1c Lemon Cove 
469.55 (formerly at Hanford) 10 Phoenix, 
Ariz. 469.55 (formerly 469.55) imr Phoenix, 
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Ariz. 464.05 (formerly 463.80); 10m Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Security Savings & Loan Association, 285 S 
ist St San Jose 1c San Jose 20m Walnut 
Creek 469.650 Imr Walnut Creek 463.9. 

Ray Ottenwalter Rt 1 Box 251 Colusa Ib 
10m 151.685. 

General. Alarm Service, 10043 E Alondra 
Blvd Bellflower 1b 5m 30.880. 

Crestmark Carpet & Drapery Co, 23532 
Pasco de Valencia Laguna Hills 1b 12m 
27.275 Cransbury, N.J. 

Berard Mastropasqua, 4487 E Tulare Fresno 
lc 4m 468.800 (formerly 468.15) Imr Meadow 
Lakes 461.850 (formerly 461.20). 

System Telegraph Co, Box 1031 Beverly 
Hills 1b 7m 151.655 Northridge. 

Water Tree Inn, 4141 N Blackstone Fresno 
1b 2m 151.745. 

C & M Flying A Service, 1300 Ventura Blvd 
Camarillo 10 Camarillo 10m Santa Paula 
468.15 Imr 461.20. 

Canoga Auto Radio, 7303 Canoga Ave 
Canoga Park 1b 5m 151.745. 

Anvil Building Material Co, Drawer C 
Northbridge 1c Northbridge 12m Los Angeles 
and vicinity 469.75 Imr Mt Lukens 464.00. 

Communications Service Co, 2240 Palm Ave 
San Mateo 1b 4m 151.865. 

Far Western Pipeline Inc, 2815 W 5th St 
Santa Ana Ic Santa Ana 15m Sierra Peak 
469.65 Imr Corona 463.90. 

National Farm Workers Association, Box 
894 Delano 1b 10m 27.39. 

Sig Hoffman Inc, 1927 Bakersfield Imr 
Salinas 461.90 10 Gonzales 8m Gonzales 
468.85. 

Harvis Construction Inc, 1350 San Mateo 
Ave S San Francisco ic 8m 469.150 Imr Dan- 
ville 463.400. 

Sidekick Electronics, 1160 Amend St Pinole 
1b 4m 27.39. 

Adams Co, 606 River St Santa Cruz 1b 8m 
35.98. 

Hi-39 Nursery, 721 S Beach Anaheim Ic 
Anaheim 8m Santiago Peak 468.55 Imr Cleve- 
land National Forest 461.60. 

Bob Hawk Construction Co, 3773 Bartlett 
Ave Riverside 1c Riverside 6m Skyline Peak 
468.95 Imr Skyline Peak 462.00. 

Elmer Lee Puett, 24604 S Falene Lomita 1b 
5m 151.835 (formerly at Hawthorne). 

King Kay TV Co, 383 N Western Ave Los 
Angeles 1b 10m 31.04 (formerly 461.05). 

Utility Heating & Cooling, 3015 Durhart 
Street, Riverside, citizens (Class A). 

Triburon Fire Protection Dist., 1679 Ti- 
buron Bivd., fire. 

Teldyne, Inc., Geotronics Division, 1725 S. 
Peck Road, Monrovia, industrial radioloca- 
tion. 

City & County of San Francisco, Dept. of 
Electricity, 901 Rankin Street, San Francisco, 
local government. 

West Coast Fast Freight, Inc., 500 S, Green- 
wood Avenue, Montebello, motor carrier. 

Gardena City, 1718 W. 162nd Street, police. 

Crestline-Lake Arrowhead Water Agency, 
Box 880, Crestline, power. 

Airport Materials, Inc., 2 S. Quarantina 
Street, Box 4188, Santa Barbara, special 
industrial. 

T. Brands Farms, 14520 Indian Avenue, 
Sunnymead, special industrial. 

Leonard Construction Company, Suite 9, 
Rio Del Mar Shopping Center Aptos, special 
industrial. 

Wilcox & Wilcox Sewer Corp., 15029 Raymer 
Street, Van Nuys, special industrial. 

Decor Draperies, Inc., 9180 San Fernando 
Road, Sun Valley, business. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Dept. 873, 
1700 E. Imperial Hwy, El Segundo, business. 

Nickabob Sale Co., 330 N. Johnson, Visalia, 
business. 

Norwalk Communications SVC, 15421 Car- 
menita Road, Santa Fe Springs, business. 

O. H, Croschwitzg, 3264 E 14th Street, Oak- 
land; business. 

Tri-Counties Two-Way Radio Co., 1920 
Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, business. 
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William G. Hunt, 435 N. Bedford Drive, 
Beverly Hills, business. 

The Pacific Network, Inc., 6906 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles, business. 

Millwright & Machinery Erectors Local 1607, 
6071, S. Normandie, Los Angeles, business. 

Reynolds Buick, Inc., 345 N. Citrus Avenue, 
W. Covina, business. 

Breco Electric, 5024 Washington Blvd., W. 
Los Angeles, business. 

Jack’s Mobile Home SVC, 8256 N. Central 
Avenue, Claremont, business. 

Servomation Central California, 4671 24th 
Street, Sacramento, business. 

W. T. Grant Company, Inc., 6201 Regio 
Avenue, Buena Park, business. 

L. Dale Dantice, 45807 N. 20th Street, E 
Lancaster, business. 

San Leandro Properties, Inc., 21119 Red- 
wood Road, Castro Valley, business. 

Forrero Electric Company, Box 1431, Mer- 
ced, business, 

State Dept. of General Svc, 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, business. 

State Dept. of General Svc, 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, local government. 

Torrance, 3131 Torrance Blvd, local gov- 
ernment. 

Walkups Merchants Express, 23rd & Illi- 
nois Avenue, San Francisco, motor carrier. 

Beckman Express & Warehouse Co., 1321 
Tth Street, Berkeley, motor carrier. 

Talkington Truck Co., 432 Bradrick Drive, 
Torrance, motor carrier. 

Martinez Communications Division, 2130 
Arnold Hwy, police. 

Oakdale Irrigation Dist., Box 188, Oakdale, 
power. 

Harbor Belt Line Railroad, Box A, Wilming- 
ton, California, railroad. 

Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, San 
Francisco, railroad. 

Alton Timothy Righetti, 6691 Riverside 
Drive, Chino, special emergency. 

Melvin Barnett Vacuum Truck SVC, Box 
416, Fillmore, special industrial. 

Shower's Applicance Co., 2442 Waterloo Rd 
Stockton 1b 5m 151.805. 

Royal Pipeline Construction Co., 10443 Wil- 
lon Ave., Rialto 1¢469.75. 

Sawyer & McCarty Co., 3 Spring St., Salinas 
1b 15m 461.10. 

Five Bros Inc., 5408 E. Washington, Los 
Angeles 1c Anaheim 469.75, 

Modern Investigation & Security Patrol, 
22015 S. Normandie Ave., Torrance 1b 25m 
151.175. 

Vaca Construction Inc., 1275 Callen St., 
Vacaville 1c 10m Mt. Vaca 467.45 (formerly 
461.40). 

Rent-Motor Equipment Co., 1523 S. Hill St., 
Oceanside 1b Vista 10m San Diego County 
151.715. 

Stanford Research Institute, Bldg 402, 333 
Ravenwood Ave., Menlo Park 10m. 

Grosemont Union High School District, 
Santana High School, 9915 Magnolia Ave., 
Santee 4m 33.14. 

Photo Reproduction Service Inc., 5305 W. 
102nd St., Los Angeles 1c Los Angeles 467.15 
(formerly at Inglewood). 

Quality Shower Door Co., 1514 Flower St., 
Glendale 1c 469.50 (formerly at Los Angeles). 

Ruben Bartell Farms, 1801 Calloway, 
Bakersfield 1b 4m 151.685. 

Radio-Fone Co., Box 652 Santa Barbara 
1e 6m Painted Cave 469.00 Imr Painted Cave 
463.25. 

L. C. Davidson Co., 13331 Roxey Dr., Garden 
Grove 1b 5m 43.00. 

Transamerican Microwave Inc., 9888 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Beverly Hills 1b 4m 151.715 San 
Luis Obispo 1b 4m 151.715 Salinas (formerly 
Golden West Communications). 

Fleet Disposal Inc., 572 W. 184th St., Los 
Angeles 1c 15m 468.20; Imr 461.25 (formerly 
151.715). 

Engineering Reproductions Inc., 7175 
Orangethorpe Buena Park ic Buena Park 
12m Mt Wilson 468.50 (formerly 469.75) Imr 
Los Angeles 461.55 (formerly 464.00). 
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ABC builders, 6124 Beach Blvd Buena Park 
lc 10m Santiago Peak 469.00 imr Corona 
463.25. 

Pankow Electronics Inc., 747 Blossom Way 
Hayward 1b 12m 35.96. 

Bennett Coin Operated Washers 4528 49th 
St San Diego 1c El Cajon 467.20. 

Lems Excavating, 3933 Ripley St Sacra- 
mento 1b 6m 35.06. 

Coit Drapery Cleaners, 897 Hinckley Dr 
Burlingame ic 15m Novato 469.10 Imr Novato 
463.35 (formerly 35.18 located at San Fran- 
cisco). 

Vaca Construction Inc, 1275 Callen St Va- 
caville 10m Mt Vaca 10 Vacaville 467.45 
(formerly 461.40) Imr 464.70 (formerly 461. 
40). 
MCA Inc, Universal City Studios, 3900 
Lankershim Blvd University City 3m 35.02 
3m 42.98 Los Angeles, 

L. I, Parrott, 764 18th Avenue, San Fran- 
cisco, citizens (Class A). 

Yuba City, 441 Colusa Avenue, Yuba City, 
fire. 

Sutter County, County Office Bldg, 463 2nd 
Street, Yuba City, fire. 

Coyne Center Fire Protection Dist., Route 
1, Milan, fire. 

State Dept. of General Sves., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, forestry conservation. 

State Dept. of General Svycs., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, highway maintenance. 

State Dept. of General Svcs., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, local government. 

Gustine City, 682 3rd Street, Gustine, lo- 
cal government. 

Brea City, Public Works Dept., 109 W. Date 
Street, local government. 

Clark Trucking SVC., Inc., Box 37, W. 
Sacramento, motor carrier. 

Western Gillette, Inc., 2550 E. 28th Street, 
Los Angeles, motor carrier. 

Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, Rm. 500, San Francisco, petroleum. 

La Verne, Box 280, police. k 

Brea City, 403 S. Brea Blvd., police. 

Vallejo City, 734 Main Street, Vallejo, 
police. 

State Dept. of General Svc., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, police. 

Contra Costa County Water Dist. Com- 
munications Division, 2130 Arnhold Hwy, 
Martinez, power. 

Southern California Edison Co., Box 351, 
Los Angeles, power. 

Superior Ambulance SVC, 315 3rd Street, 
Huntington Beach, special emergency. 

San Francisco Ambulance SVC, 2116 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, special emergency. 

Syar & Harms, 275 Mimi Drive, Vallejo, 
special industrial. 

Dick Webb Livestock Enterprises, Inc., 
18000 Devonshire Northbridge, special in- 
dustrial. 

Weaver Industrial Propane, Inc., 10620 
Biggs Avenue, San Leandro, special indus- 
trial. 

Paselk & Young, Inc., 37350 Sequoi Road, 
Box 606, Fremont, special industrial. 

Kaiser Industries Corp., 300 Lakeside Drive, 
Oakland, special industrial. 

Madison Sand & Gravel, 275 Mimi Drive, 
Vallejo, special industrial. 

Vido Artukovich & Son, Inc., 11155 Rush 
Street, El Monte, special industrial. 

Morro Bay Taxi Co., 928 5th Street, Morro 
Bay, taxicab. 

Checker Cab Co. of Gardena, 17123 8S. 
Western Avenue, Gardena, taxicab. 

California Interstate Telephone Co., 16461 
Mojave Drive, Victorville, telephone main- 
tenance. 

Valencia Brothers, 821 Cypress Avenue, S. 
San Francisco, automobile emergency. 

H & B Communications Corp, 404 N Rox- 
bury Dr Beverly Hills 1f DuBuque, Iowa, 
12,210 12,330 12,450 12,570 12,690. 

Desert Security Patrol, Box 721 Hesperia 10 
Hesperia 10m Victorville 468.80 (formerly 
151.625). 
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Som N Nayyar, 1153 A St. Hayward 1b 6m 
Castro Valley 154.540. 

Ray Stober Co., 18550 S Western Ave Gar- 
dena 1c Gardena 15m Mt Lukens 469.65 Imr 
Montrose, 463.90. 

El Camino Junior College, 16007 S Cren- 
shaw Blvd Torrance 1b 10m 31.04. 

Contractors Sand & Gravel Supply Inc, Box 
956 Yreka 1b 6m 35.70 (formerly 151.865). 

Richard L Bradley Enterprise, 1652 Laurel 
St. San Carlos 1c Richmond 469.10. 

Alcan Electric Corp, 7225 Clybourne Sun 
Valley 1b 20m 151.805 (formerly at Sepul- 
veda). 

Comfort Air Sales of California Inc, 2401 
E 27th St Los Angeles 1b 15m 35.88. 

Russell Construction Co, 22330 S. Western 
Ave Torrance 1b 5m 35.92. 

Paulsen's Tow Service, 2801 Oakdale San 
Francisco 1b 5m 151.805. 

Belglund Tractor & Eqpt Co 1018 Socol Ave 
Napa 1b Kellog 35.70. 

AAA Mobile Home Transport Service, 121 
N Harbor Santa Ana 1c Santa Ana 24m Mt 
Santiago 469.00 Imr SW Corona 463.25. 

Heggblade Narguleas Co, Box 388 Lodi 
1b 6m 151,895. 

Empire Cab Co, 774 Hamilton Ave Menlo 
Park 1b 6m 161.745. 

Smith Vending, 18931 Pendergast St Cu- 
pertino 1b 4m 151.955. 

Wubur-Ellis Co., Box 1286, Fresno, Ic, 
Chowchilla, 468.45 (formerly at Livingston). 

Imperial Valley Neon Sign Co. Inc., Box 
587, El Centro, 1c, 8m 468.80. 

Griegorian Disposal Service, 2024 N. Dur- 
fee, S. El Monte, 1b, 50m 151.685 (formerly 
at Rosemead). 

Poolquip of Palm Springs, Inc., 195 S. In- 
dian Ave., Palm Springs, 1b, 10m 151.655. 

Berglund Tractor & Equipment Co., 1018 
Soscol Ave., Napa, 1c, 959.3 1fr Kellog 955.7. 

Kent Landsberg Co., 1930 E. 20th St., Los 
Angeles, 1b, 35m 151.835 Glendale (formerly 
at Los Angeles). 

Desert Security Patrol, Box 721, Hesperia, 
Imr Victorville 461.85 (formerly 151.625). 

Richard L. Bradley Enterprises, 1652 Lau- 
rel St., San Carlos, 1c, San Francisco, 1c, 
Oakland, 32m Novato 469.10 (formerly 
469.25) Imr Novato 463.35 (formerly 463.50) . 

LeRoy Crandall & Associates, 711 N. Alya- 
rado St., Los Angeles, 1c, Los Angeles 8m Mt. 
Lukens 469.80 Imr Montrose 464.05. 

Signal Constructions Inc., 875 W. La Jolla 
St., Placentia, 1c, Placentia 15m Sierra Peak 
468.30 Imr Sierra Peak 461.35. 

Pacific Locksmith & Key Co., 4412 W. Pico 
Bivd., Los Angeles, 1b, 5m 27.47 (formerly 
31.00). 

Glendale Electronics Supply, 806 S. Cen- 
tral Ave., Glendale Imr Corona 461.20. 

Don’s Hardware & Plumbing, 4611 E. Olym- 
pic Blvd., Los Angeles, 1b, 7m 27.39. 

Packard Termite & Pest Control Co., 3550 
W. Slauson, Los Angeles, 1b, 5m 151.865. 

Imperial Valley Neon Sign Co., Box 587, El 
Centro imr Black Mtn. 461.85 (formerly 
161.715). 

Continental Graphics Inc., 101 S. La Brea, 
Los Angeles, 1 mr Mt. Wilson 461.30 1 mr Los 
Angeles, 461.30, 1c, Los Angeles, 35m, Los 
Angeles, 468.25. 

Radial Tire Co., Box 204, W. Sacramento, 
ib, 10m 42.960. 

The Servco Company, 2032 E. 220th Street, 
Long Beach, citizens (Class A). 

Valley Paving, 1050 W. Acacia Hemet, citi- 
zens (Class A). 

Alameda County, 2000 150th Avenue, San 
Leandro, fire. 

Corona Fire Dept., 921 Belle Street, Corona, 


re. 

State Dept. of General Svcs., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, forestry conservation. 

State General Svcs. Dept., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, highway maintenance. 

Ventura County, Communications Dept., 
Courthouse Ventura, local government. 

Riverside County, Dept. of Communica- 
tions, Box 646, Riverside, local government. 
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State Dept. of General Sves., 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, local government. 

Mendocino County, Box 789, Ukiah, local 
government. 

Superior Fast Freight, 4527 Loma Vista, 
Los Angeles, motor carrier. 

Coast Cartage Company, Box 54293, Ter- 
minal Annex, Los Angeles, motor carrier. 

J. F. Taylor Construction Company, Box 
417, Taft, motor carrier. 

Hopper Truck Lines, 1400 Date Street, Mon- 
tebello, motor carrier. 

United Truck Line, 675 Arthur Avenue, 
San Francisco, motor carrier. 

Walkupia Merchants Express, 23rd & Illi- 
nois Streets, San Francisco, motor carrier. 

Sacramento County, Box 988, Sacramento, 
police. 

Sully-Miller Contracting Company, 3000 E. 
South Street, Long Beach, special industrial. 

Terminal Rock Enterprises, Inc., 6851 E. 
Avenue T., Box 248, Little Rock, special in- 
dustrial. 

Scott Wilkinson Sales Company, Box 900 
Watsonville, special industrial. 

Stouffer Trucking Company, 
Pleasanton, special industrial. 

Southern Pacific Milling Company, Box 
491, Ventura, special industrial. 

Copenhaver Construction Company, 1492 
Argenta Avenue, Mountain View, special in- 
dustrial. 

McCarthy & Speisman, 2770 Scott Blvd., 
Santa Clara, special industrial. 

Willie’s Tow SVC, 7835 Santa Fe Avenue, 
Huntington Park, automobile emergency. 

Joann C. Sandhu, 1652 Yucca Dr., El Centro 
10 469.900 (formerly at Holtville). 

General Maintenance Inc., 4800 E La Palma 
Ave., Dairyland iIimr Mt Wilson 461.50 (for- 
merly at Corona). 

Ace Auto Wreckers, 827 McGlincey Lane 
Campbell 1b 4m 151.955. 

Rialto Animal Hospital, 416 W Foothill 
Blvd Rialto le Rialto 5m Skyline Peak 468.30 
lmr Skyline Peak 461,35. 

Arrowhead Puritas Waters Inc., 1441 E 
Washington Los Angeles lc 469.05 (formerly 
at South Gate). 

Max Bunswanger Trucking, 13846 Alondra 
Santa Fe Springs 1c Fontana 469.85. 

Far Western Pipeline Inc., 6611 Fee Ana 
St Anaheim 1c 469.65 (formerly at Santa 
Ana). 

Trulove Transfer & Storage Co., 401 N La 
Brea Ave Inglewood 10 Inglewood 10m Mt. 
Wilson 468.40 imr Mt Wilson 461.45. 

Naab Electric, 3323 Q St N Highlands 1c 
N Highlands 6m Mt Vaca 467.45 Imr Vacaville 
464.70. 

Woodlake Apartments, 900 Peninsular Ave 
San Mateo 1b 18m 151.835. 

Strecker Construction Co., 11922 S. Bloom- 
field Ave., Santa Fe Springs, Imr, Mt. Wilson, 
464.70 (formerly 27.48); lc Santa Fe Springs 
20m Mt. Wilson 467.45 (formerly 27.43). 

Bock Co., 132 W. Providencia Ave., Bur- 
bank, 10 Burbank 15m Los Angeles, Orange 
and Ventura Counties 467.40 Imr Mt. Lukens 
464.650. 

Faye Properties Inc., Star Rte Knights 
Landing 4m Golo, Salano, Sutter and Sacra- 
mento Counties 467.40 Imr Guinda 462.00. 

Reis Electric, 707 W. 10th St. Antioch 1b 3m 
151.865. 

Silva’s Pipeline Inc., Box 403 Hayward itb 
15m 35.04 northern Cal. 

Ridenour Electric Co., 5234 N Peck Ed El 
Monte 10 El Monte 10m Glendale 468.60 
(formerly 151.625). 

Brogdex Company, 112 S. 12th Street, 
Santa Paula, citizens (Class A). 

Merced County, Box 858, Merced, fire. 

Samoa Volunteer Fire Department, Samoa, 
fire. 


Box 195, 


County of Santa Clara, 2700 Carol Drive, 
San Jose, five. 

State General of General Svcs, 1905 S. 
Street, Sacramento, highway maintenance. 
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State Dept. of General Svcs, 1905 S. Street, 
Sacramento, local government. 

Tustin City Hall, 135 W. 3rd Street, local 
government. 

Los Angeles County, Dept. of Communica- 
tions, 500 W. Temple Street, Los Angeles, local 
government. 

Torrance City, 3131 Torrance Blvd., local 
government. 

Coachella, 1515 6th Street, police. 

Los Angeles County, 500 W. Temple Street, 
Los Angeles, police. 

Palo Alto, 1813 Newell Road, police. 

Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market 
Street, San Francisco, railroad. 

Raimon Barclay Enterprises, Inc., Box 193, 
Crescent City, special industrial. 

Healy-Tibbitts Construction Company, 411 
Brannan Street, San Francisco, special in- 
dustrial. 

West Coast Transportation Company, 144 
W. Colorado Blvd., Pasadena, taxicab. 

Mike's Electronics, 415 Seabright Avenue, 
Santa Cruz, business, 

Ford’s TV & Electronics, 204 G Street, 
Antioch, business, 

Miller's Millwork Mart, 730 N. California 
Street, Lodi, business. 

Ridenour Electric Company, 5234 N. Peck 
Road, El Monte, business. 

Johnny's Tire SVC, 2935 Sawpit Road, 
Irwindale, business. 

Arrow Appliance, 19624 Stineway, Saugus, 
business, 

Conejo Ambulance, 1489 Thousand Oaks, 
Thousand Oaks, business. 

Morse Signal Devices of California, Inc., 
211 S. La Brea, Los Angeles, business, 1a 
15m, 467.05, imr, 464.30. 

Gary Safe & Lock Company, 40098 40th 
Street, San Diego, business. 

Al’s Raymer St. Auto Wrecking, 14804 Ray- 
mer Street, Van Nuys, business, 1b, 6m, 43.00. 

Marine Industrial Coatings, Company, 
3135 Commercial, San Diego, business. 

Mobile Truck Brake Supply, 11582 Anabel, 
Garden Grove, business. 

International Business Machine Corp., 
Monterey & Cottle Roads, San Jose, business. 

Russell, Inc., 2556 Lafayette Street, Santa 
Clara, business. 

J. L. Perkins, Company, 921 Coolidge Ave- 
nue, National City, business. 

Carl's Cartage, 2800 S. Alameda Street, Los 
Angeles, business, 1b, 5m, 35.88. 

Vernon Fitch & Company, 460 Workman 
Mill Road, La Puente, business. 

Lindsay Distributing Company, 2929 Main 
Street, Santa Monica, business. 

City & County of San Francisco, Dept. of 
Electricity, 901 Rankin Street, San Fran- 
cisco, fire. 

Willow Volunteer Fire Department, Star 
Route, Somerset, fire. 

State Dept. of General Sve, S. Street, Sac- 
ramento, police. 

Lodi, City Hall, 221 W. Pine Street, Lodi, 
police. 

Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company, 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, railroad. 

Industrial Contracting Company, 10752 S. 
Chestnut Street, Stanton, special industrial. 


— 


CITY OF LOS ANGELES 
DEPARTMENT OF POLICE, 
Los Angeles, Calif., August 12, 1966. 
Hon. JAMES O. CORMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

You have asked for information on our 
use of radio in law enforcement duties in the 
City of Los Angeles. 

The Los Angeles Police Department does 
make extensive use of mobile radio in its 
operations. We consider it an absolutely 
essential tool in modern public-safety work. 
Some measure of our utilization of radio 
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can be gleaned from the attached statistical 
sheet prepared by our Communications Divi- 
sion. 

Of particular note is the fact that we have 
increased our radio message load by over 
100% during the past five year period, al- 
though we have been able to increase our 
personnel strength by only 11% during the 
same period. Our ability to handle ever- 
increasing numbers of calls-for-service from 
members of the community has been keyed 
to greater operational efficlency—much of 
which increased efficiency during these 5 
years has occurred through increased use of 
two-way mobile radio by our officers. 

Insofar as obtaining a sufficient number of 
public-safety radio frequencies is concerned, 
presently the Los Angeles Police Department 
is experiencing great difficulty in obtaining 
even two additional badly-needed frequen- 
cies. 

At the present time, we have a rather 
critical and immediate need for one frequency 
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to be used as a “city-wide emergency fre- 
quency,” plus an equally critical and im- 
mediate need for one frequency to be used 
as an “emergency tactical control fre- 
quency.” Our Communications Division per- 
sonnel and technical personnel have been 
unable to identify any frequencies presently 
available for municipal police service which 
might be used. In fact, planned optimiza- 
tion of the Department’s ability to control 
emergency situations has had to be post- 
poned because of our inability to obtain 
these two badly-needed frequencies. Our 
City Council made funds available for new 
radio equipment for patrol cars, but we have 
had to order that equipment delivered but 
incompletely equipped for full use due to our 
inability to obtain needed frequencies. The 
equipment manufacturers have been told 
that we will specify certain frequencies at a 
later time; in effect, we are taking a “rain 
check” on part of our equipment in the hopes 
that we will be able to place the equipment 
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in full use at some uncertain future time 
when the needed frequencies are identified 
and authorized for our use by the F.C.C. 

The plight of the police service in having 
an insufficient portion of the radio spectrum 
allotted to their essential public-safety use 
is known to various staff members of the 
Federal Communications Commission. Sev- 
eral studies have been made, others are in 
progress—but the difficulty lies in the fact 
that relief is needed now. 

Most certainly, law enforcement—and the 
Los Angeles Police Department in particu- 
lar—would be appreciative of any efforts you 
might expend towards available a 
more reasonable portion of the radio spec- 
trum for essential law enforcement and pub- 
lic safety radio communications. 

Should we be able to further assist you 
in this matter, please do not hesitate to con- 
tactus. 

Tuan F. BROWN, 
Chief of Police. 


Communications Division, Los Angeles Police Department—Message volume, 1960-65 


Daily average Yearly totals 
Percent Percent 
1960 1964 1965 increase 1960 1964 increase, 
1965/1964 1965/1964 
Complaint board: 
/ A E . ⅛ cena 2, 980 3, 260 1 1, 090, 000 9.2 
Gamewell positions. 481 666 17.7 175, 000 18.3 
Subtotal. ........-.-- 1, 265, 000 10.7 
Valley services division. 515, 000 12.4 
Wel an aneee E 1, 780, 000 11.2 
Radio room: 
Radio message tickets. 
Valley services division. 
% ——:.. . ⅛ E PISE 


Sigalerts: 
Los Angeles Police Department: 


Freeway. 
Other. ae 19. 6 
Ne 305 —18.0 
Other police agencies. 84 59. 5 
%% E Lo ðßxßßßßß ]ꝗ ani AE Rie ET f ] ENE é é aE :: A E ai 57 19.2 
/ ——ͤ—ũ—D—ͤͤ EES E, 3.0 3.4 W8 een 1,120 11.6 
r r section: 
eletype: 
Radiotelegrap) 


1 Includes messages sent via FAST system to Department of Justice system. 


EXPLANATION 


: Changes in use relate to now sending messages by new TWX automatic 12 85 
reading equipment in lieu of radiotelegraph. 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most interesting and informative 
hearings in which I have participated in 
quite some time as a member of the 
Small Business Committee has been a 
hearing in May of this year on the prob- 
lems of two-way radio users by the Sub- 
committee on Regulatory and Enforce- 
ment Agencies of the Small Business 
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Committee. This subcommittee is 
chaired by the very able gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL], and the mem- 
bers of that subcommittee are fine gen- 
tlemen, indeed, and dedicated to the 
problems of the small businessman. 

At the hearing, we heard testimony 
from various users of two-way radio, who 
had come from the north, the south, the 
east and the west to tell the committee 
about the importance of two-way radio 
to them and to their customers. As I 
listened to their testimony I was re- 
minded of my own experience as a cus- 
tomer of a company which uses two-way 
radio, and of how much their use of two- 
way radio benefited me and of how 
much money it saved me. That was 


when I had to put in a rush call to the 
company which took care of the re- 
frigeration and air conditioning in my 
restaurant in Chicago, when something 
broke down. That company had a serv- 
iceman on the spot in no time at all 
because they sent out my call for emer- 
gency assistance on the air to their serv- 
iceman. I shall never forget that kind 
of quick response to my needs as a mem- 
ber of the public and the fact that it was 
made possible by two-way radio. 

I know that all of us benefit in many 
ways from the use of two-way radio. 
Just take some of the businesses in and 
around my area in Chicago who use radio 
and their customers. For example, there 
is a locksmith service to serve people 
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who may be locked out of their home or 
their car, an ambulance and oxygen 
service which renders emergency assist- 
ance to serve people, a cartage company 
which hauls and delivers freight and 
packages to people, a refuse collector, a 
landscape service which helps improve 
the appearance of our city, a construc- 
tion company which builds and repairs, 
a company which manufactures heavy 
equipment, a towing service, a smelting 
and refining company, an electric com- 
pany, a printing company, a university, 
the American Red Cross, a detective 
agency, a cement company, an auto and 
radiator service, a company which serv- 
ices vending machines, and an alarm 
company. All of these types of com- 
panies serve the people of Chicago bet- 
ter because they have two-way radio, 
and more of such companies are starting 
to use two-way radio everyday. 

Not long ago, I made some remarks on 
this floor about the strong and impres- 
sive case which can be made for the 
necessity of additional allocations of 
radio spectrum to the land mobile radio 
services, and I commented at that time 
about the tremendous advancement in 
law enforcement and public safety which 
has been made possible by modern two- 
way radio communication. The fact 
that Chicago has developed one of the 
most modern communications centers 
has been widely recognized as contrib- 
uting to the success of our city in meet- 
ing the crime problem and in controlling 
the disturbances in the streets which are 
becoming more and more of a menace to 
the peaceful lives of our people. Yet the 
police in many cities, just like the small 
businessmen, are having trouble getting 
the frequency spectrum they need. 

Therefore, I join with my able col- 
leagues from the Small Business Com- 
mittee and with all others who are dis- 
couraged by the lack of progress by the 
FCC in providing adequate frequency 
spectrum for all of the many business 
and public safety and other two-way 
radio users. It will be a sad commen- 
tary if the Commission does not quickly 
set about taking steps which will deal 
fully with these needs. It is not enough 
for the FCC to look for some half-solu- 
tion because the public need for the 
benefits of two-way radio is so great that 
a full solution must be found which will 
provide adequate frequency spectrum. 


DRAFT DEFERMENT FOR DAIRYMEN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL], is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to call attention of the House 
to what I believe to be a critical need 
of our country, and that is to maintain 
our milk production not only for private 
citizens but certainly for our Armed 
Forces. 

The Missouri Farmers Association a 
short time ago used the words: 

Milk production in the United States has 
become critical. 


They went on to point out that from 
a survey of Missouri producers it was in- 
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dicated these shortages would continue 
to grow worse due to trained labor short- 
age. The association conducted a ques- 
tionnaire of 250 or more dairymen and 
only 54 stated they had no problem, past 
or present, caused by the draft. Eighty- 
nine said they had experienced a prob- 
lem within the last year or two because 
of the draft and 188 answered that they 
expected a problem within the next year 
or two because of the draft. In this same 
questionnaire 65 said they would be 
forced to quit if the draft gets their help. 
Eighty said they would have to cut down 
operations to 50 percent or less if one or 
more of their men are drafted. One 
hundred and forty-two dairy farmers 
said they have a son or sons that expect 
to be called. And when called, they can 
only rely upon neighbor boys or part- 
time help. 

The labor shortage which will be caused 
is the result of the drafting of sons of the 
dairymen. It is our considered opinion 
that a long and careful look should be 
taken at this situation because if it re- 
sults in a reduction of milk production 
then this means a food shortage that af- 
fects everyone. An important question 
is, Can we afford to see more dairy opera- 
tions shut down? 

In southwest Missouri alone there will 
appear to be a loss of 33 million pounds 
of milk yearly. 

As a member of the House Armed 
Services Committee it seemed I had a 
duty and obligation to point this out to 
the National Selective Service and to the 
State selective service offices. It should 
also be heard by those Members of Con- 
gress who may have a part in draft re- 
form legislation. Certainly, the trends 
of milk production and the declining vol- 
ume of such production should be a cri- 
teria on deciding deferment. 

A decision must be reached: should 
the young dairymen produce food or 
carry a rifle? This is not an easy deci- 
sion. It should be made from the stand- 
point of the needs of the country and 
not the preferences of the individual. 


ADEQUATE RADIO FREQUENCY 
SPECTRUM FOR USERS OF LAND 
MOBILE RADIO 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my pleasure to serve with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. DrncEtt] on that subcommittee of 
the Select Committee on Small Business 
which he chairs dealing with the regu- 
latory and enforcement agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

In the work of that committee, we 
have explored many areas of significance 
to the small businessman, but none of 
these areas has been of greater impor- 
tance to a wider range of businessmen 
than our hearings in May of this year 
into the lack of action by the Federal 
Communications Commission to provide 
adequate radio frequency spectrum for 
the users of land mobile radio—the two- 
way radio communications systems. 
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By its own admission, the last time 
the FCC made a basic change in the fre- 
quency spectrum allocation structure 
was two decades ago—in 1946—at a time 
when the extent of the modern uses of 
land mobile radio was not even envi- 
sioned. 

The Commission further admits that 
today “there is essentially no area of 
commerce and industry that is not pass- 
ing on to the public, benefits derived 
from the use of two-way radio in their 
operations.” Every kind of business uses 
two-way radio in its operation. The 
plumber uses it; the fuel oil dealer uses 
it; the contractor uses it; the vending 
machine company uses it; and these are 
just a few of the many types of busi- 
nesses which use it. 

But more important are the people 
who benefit from this use of two-way 
radio. 

The housewife whose washing ma- 
chine or dryer breaks down, needs that 
machine fixed quickly if the diapers have 
to be washed, just as she needs help im- 
mediately if a pipe has broken. 

The homeowner or apartment manager 
needs to make immediate contact with 
the repairman when the furnace breaks 
down on a cold winter night. 

The contractor needs two-way radio 
communication to maintain a continuous 
flow of concrete in critical pouring jobs. 

The union uses two-way radio to get its 
business agent to the jobsite more 
quickly to settle a grievance and prevent 
a strike or walkout. 

The anxious father in the hospital 
awaiting the news from the delivery room 
relies on the vending machine for food 
when the hospital cafeteria is closed and 
the hungry student relies on the dormi- 
ory vending machine when he is studying 
late at night; they both rely on the 
ability of the vending machine company 
to promptly service a broken machine by 
a radio-dispatched repair truck. 

These are not merely hypothetical in- 
stances of the uses of and the benefits 
afforded by two-way radio. Since the 
committee hearings in May, I have re- 
ceived countless letters from two-way 
radio users in Massachusetts’ First Con- 
gressional District, from throughout the 
Commonwealth and across the country. 
In many of these letters, instances such 
as the above were cited, based upon the 
actual experience of the users and the 
public they serve. 

A fuel oil company president from my 
hometown of Pittsfield, Mass., com- 
mented in detail in a letter to me in this 
regard: 

Today’s service minded customer demands 
quick response to her call for help. It best 
serves her needs and very often prevents 
serious damage to the home and other 
property when we are able to quickly respond 
to the call for help. Flooded cellars, over- 
heated furnaces, mechanical breakdowns are 
prevented or quickly repaired. 


He continues, and I would like to 
emphasize: 


An important by-product of our radio 
operation is the service we do the public 
by responding to emergencies on the road 
during our daily routine. We have relayed 
calls for help when accidents occur, and 
forwarded information to the city crews to 
help prevent accidents. Only a few weeks 
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ago our driver saw a child get hit by a car 
and reported to our base to relay the call 
to the police. The child was picked up by 
the police ambulance and was in the hos- 
pital within fifteen minutes after the call. 
Stranded motorists’ calls for help are routine 
for us, and we are glad to help. 


A Pittsfield construction company 
president has written: 

In our type of business, road construction, 
it is essential to be equipped with a two- 
way radio network in order to compete for a 
fair share of the construction business. We, 
being one of the first in the area to in- 
vest in a two-way radio system, have found 
it to be an invaluable asset. Some of our 
work takes us more than thirty miles from 
our center of operations, and we could not 
possibly operate efficiently in such a dif- 
fused area without the aid of a two-way 
radio set-up. 

The public benefits from the use of a two- 
way radio system cannot be overlooked. 
Last year, as you undoubtedly know, was a 
year of severe water shortage in the entire 
Northeast. During the summer, as one of 
our drivers was traveling on a highway in 
Pittsfield, he noticed a water main break. 
He notified the bookkeeper in our office, who 
in turn notified a city official, thus saving 
thousands of gallons of precious water. 


But the use of two-way radio is even 
broader than these examples would indi- 
cate. The towns and cities also use it 
to serve the public better and, at the 
same time, to save the public money. 

One community in Massachusetts 
wrote me that by using two-way radio, 
it saved from $300 to $900 in the cost 
of snow removal and clean up work every 
heavy snowstorm, by cutting the time 
involved through better communications 
to the crews and the equipment. It was 
indicated that the same was true in the 
case of broken water mains and every 
other municipal function, as well as un- 
foreseen emergencies in the community. 

The superintendent of the depart- 
ment of Public works of this community 
expressed it in this way: 

Two way radio has meant direct savings of 
tax dollars. To meet the growing needs of 
our citizens for more and more services, we 
had to add more vehicles to our department. 
However, because two-way radio reduces the 
number of trips our vehicles have to make 
back to our office for parts, instructions and 
so on and also helps the vehicles in the field 
to respond to calls for service in an area 
in which they already are stationed, our 
gasoline bills have not increased, 

If radio does half the job for other com- 
munities it does for us and helps other users 
get their jobs done and provide better service 
to their customers and the public, there 
would surely seem to be more than adequate 
proof of the public necessity of supplying 
additional frequencies needed in land mobile 
service. 


This public servant spoke of the pub- 
lic necessity of supplying additional fre- 
quencies” for users of two-way radios. 
Perhaps that necessity can be no more 
forcefully shown than in the user of 
two-way radios in police, fire, and emer- 
gency vehicles. 

There is hardly a police department 
today which does not make some use of 
two-way radio in the protection of the 
public, Indeed, it is only through the 
use of two-way radio that police can 
coordinate an effort to stop a fleeing sus- 
pect, or call for additional assistance, if 
needed, or receive a message from head- 
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quarters. We are past the days of blow- 
ing a whistle for assistance or waiting 
to contact a policeman until he checks in 
at a callbox. We no longer have the 
time or enough policemen to operate in 
this way. 

These police, fire, and emergency ve- 
hicles rely on the same overcrowded fre- 
quences for two-way radio communica- 
tions that the public service companies, 
the contractors, the fuel oil dealers, and 
countless others utilize—with the same 
increasing difficulties, lost messages, 
and, consequently, decreased efficiency 
of service to the public. 

The chief of police of one of my major 
cities—Holyoke—has written to me: 

As you know, two-way radio in our Police 
Department is an invaluable aid in the per- 
formance of our duties and responsibilities 
to our citizens. 

Our mobile radio channel has had other 
users added to it over the years and I must 
advise that on occasion our cruisers have 
responded to a radio call for a specific street 
and discovered later that the radio call was 
for another cruiser in another town with the 
same street name. Naturally, this type of 
problem reduces aur efficiency. 


So, considering the importance of this 
matter, it is disheartening to have the 
FCC reply to our request that action ade- 
quate to deal with this problem be taken, 
with comments like: 

It is unfortunate that the extent of usage 
and the growth of the land mobile services 
were not fully envisioned at the time the 
present allocation of spectrum took place. It 
is now much more difficult to make the dis- 
locations required if additional space is to 
be allocated than it would have been to 
make somewhat more liberal allowances for 
growth initially. 


The fact that it is difficult does not 
make it any less necessary to solve the 
problem of providing adequate frequency 
spectrum for the land mobile services, 
particularly when one considers that all 
types of businesses, municipalities, and 
other State and local services depend on 
the allocation of frequency spectrum to 
the land mobile services for their radio 
communication. 

Something must be done. Two decades 
of delay have only increased the difficulty 
of doing something. More delay will 
make it still more difficult. 

While I hope the actions which the 
Commission has detailed in its letter to 
the committee will not be wholly in- 
effective, it is apparent that, by their 
nature, these actions cannot, in the 
Commission’s own words, “provide a 
complete solution to the problem.” Ac- 
cording to a very forthright analysis of 
the problem which I have seen, much 
more will be required on the part of the 
Commission to constitute an adequate 
solution to this problem. My concern is 
that the Commission should begin today 
to plan these other steps. 

Much has happened since the spectrum 
was last allocated 20 years ago. Whole 
new technologies have grown up. Whole 
new demands have arisen. We are in 
the space age today in every sense. 

Much has happened even since the 
Congress last looked at the frequency 
spectrum several years ago. The Com- 
mission cannot rest on conclusions which 
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may have become stale—or are out of 
date. Yet, so much of the FCC’s reason- 
ing seems to rest on such conclusions. 

We must be no more afraid to face the 
facts as they are today in the case of the 
frequency spectrum than we are in the 
case of our other needs. As a boy grows 
up, the cuff of his trousers rises higher 
and higher from the floor until at last 
we must buy him a new pair of longer 
trousers. The effects of growth are fre- 
quently expensive and sometimes agoniz- 
ing, but they must be adequately dealt 
with, because they cannot be ignored or 
suppressed forever. 

It seems to me that we have such a 
situation here in land mobile radio. 
Even a few years ago it was just a child. 
Then its needs were small. Now it has 
grown into a strong and necessary serv- 
ant of our communities and the people 
they contain. It needs more frequency 
space to do its work—just as a growing 
boy needs longer trousers as he grows up 
and is able to do an increasing share of 
the work which must be done. 

If the FCC is to perform the role that 
it has been given, it cannot have a static 
concept of frequency spectrum. The 
needs of the people of this country 
change and the regulatory process must 
reflect this change. What was quite ap- 
propriate 20, 10, or even 2 years ago, may 
not be appropriate today. 

To change a conclusion does not mean 
that the earlier conclusion was wrong, 
but only that it is no longer supported by 
the facts as they exist today. Thus, it is 
not enough for the FCC to rely on con- 
clusions which it or the Congress reached 
in the past, if the facts have changed. 
In the case of land mobile radio’s fre- 
quency needs, the facts have changed 
and the Commission admits it. 

That being the case, we need new con- 
clusions based on the facts of the pres- 
ent, not on the facts of the past. I hope 
that the FCC will take what is being said 
here today to heart and delay no longer 
in meeting the two-way frequency needs 
of today. 


COLUMBUS DAY, 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great privilege on September 22 to at- 
tend the White House ceremonies at 
which President Johnson signed a proc- 
lamation designating October 12 as Co- 
lumbus Day. In his remarks on that 
occasion the President spoke most elo- 
quently of the significance of immigrants 
to the growth and development of this 
Nation, and the important changes in our 
immigration laws which were approved 
in this Congress. His statement should 
be meaningful to every American, for, as 
he has noted: 

Every citizen in this land is the descendant 
of men who were once foreigners—who were 
once strangers from afar, 
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I place in the Recorp at this point the 
text of the Columbus Day, 1966, procla- 
mation and the President’s remarks upon 
signing it: 

CoLtumsus Day, 1966—THE PRESIDENT'S RE- 

MARKS UPON SIGNING THE COLUMBUS Day 

PROCLAMATION, SEPTEMBER 22, 1966 


Senator Pasrorr, the greatest keynoter 
that ever walked the planks of Atlantic City 
and all of your assembled friends here today; 
distinguished Members of Congress; Your 
Excellencies, the Ambassadors from Italy, 
Spain, Nicaragua, the Dean of the Diplo- 
matic Corps, the Apostolic Delegate, Director 
General Mora, my friends: 

Proclaiming Columbus Day is much more 
to me than just another ceremonial func- 
tion, 

Because this even gives me a chance, along 
with all of my fellow countrymen, to reflect 
on the beginnings of this Nation—and on 
the men who began it. 

It reminds us that every citizen in this 
land is the descendant of men who were once 
foreigners—who were once strangers from 
afar. 

This is what our great President Franklin 
Roosevelt was thinking about one day in 
April when he addressed the Daughters of 
the American Revolution by saluting them 
as My fellow immigrants.” 

Today we think of Christopher Colum- 
bus—a son of Italy—as the first immigrant: 
the first in that long procession of strangers 
who, over the centuries, have come to enrich 
our lives, our statesmanship, and our culture 
here in America. 

Today we think of Columbus Day as a 
time for honoring not only that great ex- 
plorer, but also all of those Italians whose 
gifts have been freely given to make this 
Nation great. 

Their names form a long list of excellence 
in every field of endeavor: Enrico Fermi, 
Frank Capra, A. P. Giannini, Fiorello La- 
Guardia, Max Ascoli, Joe DiMaggio, Johnny 
Pastore. 

I would like to call the name of each of 
you, because you mean that much to me 
and you have made great contributions. 

Steve Martini, who cuts my hair here at 
the White House and has cut the hair of 
Presidents for several years, is one of my 
most influential counselors, believe it or not. 
He is also one of my most recognized com- 
forters in moments of distress and depres- 
sion. 

I just cannot resist adding Jack Valenti 
and Joe Califano, because in the period that 
I have been here, no two men have given 
their country greater or more rewarding 
service. 

In the past year, I am very proud that 
by all of us working together we have made 
it much easier for people of such ability to 
come here to the United States. 

You may remember it was on October 3, 
last year, standing beside the Statue of 
Liberty, that I signed a new immigration 
bill that we had been trying to pass for 
years and we had finally, successfully gotten 
it through both Houses. That measure 
ended, I think, once and for all, the dis- 
crimination—the discrimination which, for 
nearly 40 years, handicapped those who 
wanted to call our land their home. 

Under the old system, even Christopher 
Columbus would have found it difficult to 
come to this country—simply because 
Christopher Columbus was born in Italy. 

Under the old system, a person born in 
England was 12 times more welcome to 
America than a person born in Italy, and 
far more acceptable, Mike [Manatos], than 
a Greek or a Portuguese or a Pole. 

Under that old system, countries like 
Italy had very small immigration quotas, 
They had long lists of persons who were 
waiting to emigrate to the United States. 
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At the same time preferred nations were 
failing to even fill the very large quotas that 
were assigned to them. 

But the Immigration Act of 1965 has not 
“opened the floodgates” to immigration as 
its opponents claimed that it would. In 
fiscal year 1966 the State Department granted 
309,000 visas—only 9,000 more than the year 
before. The increase is almost invisible 
when you consider that the internal growth 
of the United States was over 3 million, 
while we had an increase of 9,000 coming in. 

The Immigration Act of 1965 does assign 
quotas on a basis of equality. It does not 
ask: “Where were you born?” But rather it 
does ask: “What skills can you perform?” 

The act has been in force only since De- 
cember 1 of last year but its effects are 
evident: 

Italy was granted 9,987 immigration visas 
in fiscal year 1965. In 1966, under the new 
law, Italy received 24,967. 

Portugal was granted 1,798 visas in 1965; 
9,017 in 1966. 

Greece: 1,900 visas in 1965; 8,900 in 1966. 

The Philippines: 2,489 in 1965; 5,204 in 
1966. 

The list goes on through all the coun- 
tries with citizens desiring to relocate here 
in America. 

So in its short life, this Immigration Act 
of 1965 has brought happiness to many 
homes, has reunited many families that have 
been kept apart very cruelly for a good many 
years. 

It has brought us capable people that wish 
to put their skills at the service of the United 
States. 

It has earned us the friendship of nations 
which had resented this unfair treatment 
under the unjust quota system. 

It has demonstrated the desire of the peo- 
ple in the United States to end discrimina- 
tion and to end it in every corner of our 
national life. 

For years, America has been a beacon of 
change and progress to men who wanted to 
escape old lands, old ways, and old injustices. 
That is what brought our fathers here; it 
still brings people here. 

But to men across the world, we have been 
the land whose revolution did not end; we 
have been the land whose eyes are always 
forward. 

So today, all around the world, we hear the 
cry for change. And the cry for change is 
rising. It is rising in our own country. We 
are listening—and we are acting. We wel- 
come it—for we hear, in that sound, the 
echo of 1776. 

This is what I believe and this is what I 
remind you of: this echo of 1776, as I meet 
here with you in the Cabinet Room today 
to sign this proclamation. 

When Columbus Day comes in 1966—or 
when it comes a century from now—our 
American Revolution is still going on and is 
still going to be going on, because we are 
still going to be changing. We are still going 
to be reforming. We are still going to be 
improving. We are still going to be building. 
Men from Italy and men from a hundred 
other lands are going to be doing this job 
for this land. And any man who has cour- 
age and a will to work and who has a love 
for liberty is free to join our ranks—as a 
“fellow immigrant.” 

Thank you very much. 


CoLUMBUS Day, 1966—ProcLaMATION 3748, 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1966 
(By the President of the United States of 
America) 


There is something of Christopher Colum- 
bus in every American. Secure and prosper- 
ous as the nation is, it nevertheless retains 
something of the adventurous spirit which 
inspired the great mariner to explore the 
mystery of unknown seas, 
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We no longer brave the sea in frail wooden 
ships. We no longer face the hostility of 
superstitious men convinced the world is flat. 
Yet not all our frontiers are conquered. The 
American adventure is not over. 

New shores of promise await those who, 
like Columbus, push on undaunted by the 
failures of the past or fear of the uncharted 
future. 

Columbus's vision and daring, and that of 
the courageous men who followed him, 
brought European civilization to the New 
World. His conquest of the Atlantic—the 
“outer space” of the fifteenth century—is as 
meaningful to Americans of the space age as 
it was to our forefathers who pushed across 
the vast expanse of this continent. 

Thus we honor Columbus not only as a 
voyager but also as a symbol of the long 
tradition of Italian enlightenment. From 
Galileo to Enrico Fermi, Italians have been 
in the vanguard of those dedicated to ex- 
panding man’s knowledge of his universe. 

Millions of Americans are bound to Italy 
by ties of blood, and all Americans are the 
spiritual heirs of the Italian genius which 
has enriched the quality of our national life. 

As we honor the first Italian-American, we 
honor all the others who came after. 

In recognition of our debt to Columbus, 
the Congress of the United States, by a joint 
resolution approved April 30, 1934, requested 
the President to proclaim October 12 of each 
year as Columbus Day for the observance of 
the anniversary of the discovery of America: 

Now, therefore, I, Lyndon B, Johnson, Pres- 
ident of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate Wednesday, October 12, 1966 
as Columbus Day; and I invite the people of 
this Nation to observe that day in schools, 
churches, and other suitable places with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in honor of this great 
explorer. 

I also direct that the flag of the United 
States be displayed on all public buildings 
on the appointed day in memory of Christo- 
pher Columbus. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twen- 
ty-second day of September in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and sixty-six, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and ninety-first. 

[SEAL] LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

By the President; 

DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State. 


WHY DO I OPPOSE DIPLOMATIC 
RECOGNITION OF COMMUNIST 
CHINA? 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as a poli- 
tician I have always believed that it is 
poor policy to jeopardize proven loyal 
friends for friendships not yet expressed 
and of a loyalty yet to be demonstrated. 
Just as surely such policy must be ques- 
tionable for a nation. Free China, the 
people of Formosa, have been firm friends 
and staunch allies through a period of 
tension and trouble. Through persist- 


ence, pluck, and a full measure of self- 
help, along with the support we have 
extended, this small nation has grown 
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steadily as a more impressive partner for 
freedom and progress in Asia. 

As the United Nations opens a new 
session, the perennial push for recog- 
nition of Red China will again appear. 
No new evidence has developed to dem- 
onstrate that our interest as a Nation 
would be served by changing our atti- 
tude as to seating a Communist China. 
A growing belligerence indicates that 
Peking would even more stoutly maintain 
an impossible set of conditions for mem- 
bership, including humiliating treatment 
for Free China. 

As it will be argued that recognition 
and inclusion of Red China is a condition 
precedent to the settlement of world 
tensions in the world forum of the U.N., 
let us equally argue that world peace, 
which allows for a full growth of free- 
dom, can only be deterred by increasing 
the prestige or position of the present 
Peking regime. 

Nowhere have we seen this point of 
view more admirably delineated than in 
a presentation by a leading Japanese 
liberal, Mr. Katsuichi Yamamoto. It is 
interesting to have the viewpoints of an 
outstanding Japanese spokesman in in- 
ternational matters make the points 
which clearly demonstrate the wisdom of 
our continued position regarding the 
seating of Red China in the United Na- 
tions. I am sure Members will find Mr. 
Yamamoto’s presentation of great in- 
terest. 

Mr. Speaker, I present it in full here- 
in below: 

Wuy Do I Oppose DIPLOMATIC RECOGNITION 
OF COMMUNISTIC CHINA? 
(By Katsuichi Yamamoto, D. Econ., Member 
of Diet) 

Mainland China is located near Japan to 
the west. Its inhabitants have had a long 
history of cultural contacts with the 
Japanese. At present a communist govern- 
ment is ruling over China's 700 million peo- 
ple. It is impossible to talk about war and 
peace without considering the existence of 
this colossal power of Communist China. 
These are the facts that nobody can dispute. 

It is a fact, though regrettable, that the 
Chiang government is losing its influence in 
United Nations. Furthermore, the U.S. 
policy on Communist China is gradually los- 
ing the support of the other countries of the 
free world. 

I do not, however, agree with those who 
jump to the conclusion, saying, “Therefore, 
Japan should take the initiative in recogniz- 
ing Communist China, and actively help her 
join the United Nations.” I shall state be- 
low why I disagree. In brief, I oppose the 
recognition of Communist China on the 
grounds that to accord recognition will be to 
the great detriment of the free world and not 
to the interest of Japan. 

JAPAN SHOULD HAVE STRONGER TIES WITH THE 
UNITED STATES FIRST 

It seems to me that geographic proximity, 
the past close cultural association between 
mainland China and Japan, and Peking’s 
tight control over 700 million people are 
hardly acceptable as sufficient grounds for 
diplomatic recognition of the Peking Regime. 
Japan must recognize even a small develop- 
ing nation located far away from Japan, 
should such a nation deserve recognition. 
Whether or not Japan grants diplomatic 
recognition is not based on the other nation’s 
proximity nor on its past ties with Japan, nor 
on its comparative physical size, but rather 
on the basis of whether that nation is worthy 
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of entering into a friendly relationship with 
Japan. 

Second, it is true that we cannot discuss 
the problem of war and peace by ignoring the 
existence of Communist China. But at the 
same time it does not necessarily follow that 
because Communist China exists Japan must 
recognize the Peking regime. We have not 
ignored the existence of Communist China. 
On the contrary, because we were keenly 
aware of the existence of a powerful com- 
munistic country as our western neighbor, 
we concluded a treaty with the Chiang gov- 
ernment and a Security Pact with the United 
States. 

Third, I consider it most despicable to ad- 
vocate closer ties with Communist China and 
forsake our friendly relationship with the 
Chiang Regime and the United States at a 
time, when the influence of Free China is on 
the wane and U.S. China policy is losing sup- 
port from other nations. It is to defend the 
free world from the threat of communism 
that the Japan-Nationalist China Treaty and 
the Japan-U.S. Security Pact were concluded. 
Has the threat of communism diminished? 
If the threat still exists, then it is necessary 
for us to give assistance to the Chiang gov- 
ernment and to strengthen our ties with the 
United States, when the Chiang government 
shows signs of weakening or when the United 
States begins to lose her allies because of her 
China policy. 

WHAT TO PROTECT FROM COMMUNISM 


We desire peace. The peace we seek is a 
peace that safeguards freedom. It does not 
mean the mere absence of war. One way to 
avoid war is to yield to the communist pres- 
sure without fighting. But as long as we de- 
sire freedom we must fight to the bitter end 
against the forces that seek to rob us of 
freedom. The kind of peace we desire is a 
peace for freedom and not peace for the sake 
of peace. 

It is an undeniable fact that Communist 
China with Marx-Leninism as its dogma is 
not only imprisoning 700 million people in a 
dark freedomless chamber of confinement, 
but also expects the rest of the world to join 
the same system. 

The U.S. China policy is sometimes called 
a “containment” policy. But it does not aim 
to enclose 700 million people into confine- 
ment. On the contrary, it aims to break 
down the walls of the dark chamber of the 
communist government that restricts the 
people and to give them the light of freedom 
at the earliest possible opportunity. Wheth- 
er such a policy succeeds or not depends on 
how much cooperation the United States gets 
from other free nations, for the United States 
alone can hardly succeed. 

The United States deserves the gratitude 
of every freedom loving person for its con- 
sistent efforts in defending the free world, 
staking even its own national destiny. Those 
who criticize the United States in this re- 
spect do not understand the meaning of free- 
dom, nor the true nature of the conflict be- 
tween the forces for communism and for 
freedom. 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek also de- 
serves respect. In spite of his strong wish 
for the unity of the Han people and of his 
aspiration for “one China,” his refusal to ac- 
cept “one China” under the communist re- 
gime reflects his deep insight into the dia- 
bolic nature of communism. Had the pol- 
icies of the United States and the Generalis- 
simo been less unyielding to communism, the 
entire world would surely have been domi- 
nated by communism 10 years ago. 

AN ILLUSION OF RECIPROCAL EQUALITY 

Those who regard a communist state as a 
despotic or authoritarian state that once 
existed in the ancient world do not under- 
stand the true nature of communism. Un- 
der communism, the Communist Party main- 
tains strict control over all activities of 
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thought, culture, politics, and economics, 
thereby producing a most rigid and totalitar- 
ian form of government ever seen in the 
world, 

It is impossible for the people in the free 
world to communicate directly with the 
people in the communist bloc through trade, 
cultural media, sports, or motion picture. 
Those who advocate the recognition of Com- 
munist China say that they are for trade 
and cultural interchange between the two 
countries after the resumption of diplomatic 
relations between Japan and Communist 
China. Some government officials also say 
that they encourage “China trade by private 
business” under the principle of the separa- 
tion of politics and economics. I believe 
these people are naive and under an illusion 
as to the nature of communism. What 
is considered to be private and non-govern- 
mental in Japan is nothing but official and 
governmental in Communist China. 

Reciprocal equality discussed in the nego- 
tiations for a resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions between Tokyo and Peking is also il- 
lusory. It is impossible to think that condi- 
tions in a democratic nation can be consid- 
ered comparable and equated to conditions 
in a communistic country. Only when one 
side becomes entirely communistic or demo- 
cratic can one consider that conditions are 
comparable, and equal. I wonder which al- 
ternative is considered possible by those who 
advocate repprochement with Red China. 

We have no reason to oppose the resump- 
tion of diplomatic relations with Communist 
China, provided we are permitted to conduct 
unrestricted trade, cultural interchanges 
and to meet freely with the 700 million peo- 
ple of mainland China. Under those circum- 
stances, the United States may also accord 
recognition, and there would be only one 
China. However, such a situation implies 
the collapse of Communist China. 


STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE FREE WORLD AND THE 
COMMUNIST BLOC 


I cannot support the proposition for the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with Red 
China even if such an act was construed 
to be not aiding the growth of the Com- 
munist movement in Japan, for I will oppose 
the proposition as long as the act will result 
in strengthening the Peking regime. I can- 
not bear the idea of perpetuating a system 
which deprives the 700 millions of their 
basic freedoms. 

It does not mean, however, that I am ad- 
vocating the use of force to liberate the peo- 
ple on mainland China. What I want to em- 
phasize is that we must clearly realize that 
no peaceful co-existence in the true sense is 
possible between a free and a communistic 
system of society. 

Incidentally the concept of peaceful co-ex- 
istence is possible under Marx-Leninism. 
Communist China is not alone in embracing 
this concept. Khrushchev first advocated 
“peaceful co-existence,” but what he really 
meant by that term was to weaken and de- 
stroy the free society without the use of force. 
“Peaceful co-existence” for communists is 
synonymous with ideological and economic 
warfare of communism against the free 
world. We should never forget the fact that 
a war is constantly being waged between 
the forces of democracy and communism. 

TURNING AGAINST FREEDOM 

I would like to touch briefly, upon the 
problem of trade with Red China because 
many people have been lured to support 
rapprochement with Red China in anticipa- 
tion of a larger volume of trade with that 
country. I believe, however, that Japan’s 
trade with Red China will help Red China 
to expand its sphere of influence, but will 
prove detrimental to Japan in the following 
ways: 

First, trade with Red China means trade 
through its government agency, and it would 
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probably be necessary for Japan to create a 
highly centralized trade office within its gov- 
ernment. Creation of such an office would 
pose a threat to free trade and be contrary 
to the interests for the healthy growth of 
private enterprise. 

Second, it is possible that trade with Red 
China may be suddenly terminated for purely 
political reasons as evidenced in the bitter 
experience of the Nagasaki flag incident. 
The damage imposed on the Japanese econ- 
omy may be enormous. 

Third, deferred payment export is actually 
a loan in disguise and not trade at all. It 
has been amply demonstrated in the past 
that such a trade usually ends up as a grant 
from one party to the other. In the case 
of Japan’s trade with Red China, the “grants” 
from Japan May end up as Japanese repara- 
tions to China. 

CONCLUSION 

Recently, such terms as “looking forward” 
and “stack-up method” are frequently used 
by those who advocate Japan’s recognition 
of Communist China, by those who support 
Communist China membership for the 
United Nations, and by those who advocate 
larger volume of trade with Communist 
China. Those people, it seems to me, are 
totally unaware of the impact their position 
has on the subject of freedom. Whether one 
calls it “looking forward” or “progressive,” 
anyone who turns his back on freedom is 
swimming against the flow of human history, 
and in that sense such a person can be char- 
acterized as being reactionary. I oppose the 
recognition of Communist China, on the 
grounds that to do so is to strike a blow 
against freedom. 


PRESIDENT’S INTENTION TO MEET 
WITH FREE WORLD ALLIES IN 
MANILA 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, as some 
have seen fit to criticize and belittle the 
President’s announced intention to go to 
Manila to meet with our free world allies 
this month, I stand to enthusiastically 
support that decision. Why some lead- 
ers in international affairs have so my- 
opically viewed the hopes of peace be- 
tween ourselves and the adversaries we 
face in Vietnam I do not pretend to 
know. I am sure, however, that such 
hope does not lie exclusively between 
the United States and the North Viet- 
namese. 

It has always been our contention that 
our presence in Vietnam and the con- 
flict there involved the total environ- 
ment of the Pacific community. The 
struggle cannot be validly posed as a 
simple confrontation over the division 
between North and South Vietnam. 
Rather, the determination of the total 
complex of the Far East and its determi- 
nation of a future has been at stake. So 
it is not only right, proper, and reason- 
able that the President meet with the 
leadership of the principal countries 
which have become involved with us in 
this war; it is, in fact, overdue. Our role 
will be more understandable and sup- 
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portable when seen as a partner in this 
endeavor, albeit a dominant partner. 

What is more important, but perhaps 
not as clear, is that the arrangements 
for peace will be made much more feas- 
ible and workable. The indications are 
that an environment for easing the vi- 
olence and deescalation of conflict would 
be possible through an entente which in- 
cluded the Asian nations involved, 
whereas concessions directly made to the 
United States would be very difficult, if 
not impossible. Our belief is that move- 
ment toward peaceful negotiations is im- 
minent. No single move made recently 
is apt to further the attainment of these 
possibilities than the right sort of under- 
standing and agreement between our- 
selves and our friends in the Pacific. 

Personally, I salute the President on 
this constructive determination. We 
wish him well in the delicate undertak- 
ing and hope with a fervent hope that 
the environment for ultimate peace is 
created in the meetings he will have with 
our allies and neighbors of the free 
Pacific. 


WAR PROFITS, INFLATION AND 
TIGHT MONEY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year I expressed my concern on the 
floor of this House over the practice of 
war profiteering and its effects on the 
economy. I pointed out in my speech of 
March 14 that there was a Government 
vehicle for limiting profits on Defense 
contracts, and that vehicle is the Rene- 
gotiation Board. Since March, Defense 
expenditures and Defense contracts have 
risen sharply, and profits for the De- 
fense contractors have zoomed right 
along. America’s resources are obvi- 
ously being used primarily, so far as 
Federal expenditures are concerned, to 
fight the war in Vietnam. And there 
is no doubt in my mind that the infla- 
tionary tendencies and the tight money 
market may be traced, in large part, to 
the tremendous profits that are being 
collected by the Defense contractors. 

The Renegotiation Board was designed 
to curb war profiteering. It is the only 
Government agency which has been 
delegated by Congress the responsibility 
for eliminating excess profits from De- 
fense contracts. The Renegotiation Act 
declares as a matter of public policy: 

That the Congress has made available for 
the execution of the national defense pro- 
gram extensive funds ... for the national 
defense; and that sound execution of the na- 
tional defense program requires the elimina- 
tion of excessive profits from contracts made 
with the United States, and from related 
subcontracts, in the course of said program; 
and that the considered policy of the Con- 
gress, in the interests of the national defense 
and the general welfare of the Nation re- 
quires that such excessive profits be elimi- 
nated. 
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During World War II and during the 
Korean war the Renegotiation Board and 
its predecessor, the War Contracts Price 
Adjustment Board, saved for the people 
billions of dollars in renegotiated con- 
tracts. This Government Board located 
billions of dollars of excess profits and 
returned them to the Government, The 
record of these savings and shavings of 
excess profits is clear-cut proof of the 
effectiveness and efficiency of this Board. 
Here are some of the figures showing the 
amounts of excess profits located in de- 
fense contracts and returned to the 
Government: 1942, $3.4 billion; 1943, $4 
billion; 1944, $2.5 billion; and 1945, $.9 
billion. 

The astonishing record of this Board 
during World War II reflects a savings 
for the Federal Government of more than 
$11 billion. This means that defense 
contractors were prepared and had at- 
tempted to soak the Federal Government 
during its greatest period of need to the 
tune of $11 billion. 

A similar pattern may be traced for 
the Korean war. Here are the figures 
showing the excess profits which the Re- 
negotiation Board saved for the Federal 
Government during this period: 1953, 
$19.9 million; 1954, $119.4 million; 1955, 
$167.2 million; 1956, $152.6 million; and 
1957, $150.9 million. 

Mr. Speaker, we may assume that dur- 
ing a period of armed conflict when de- 
fense contracts rise sharply, there is a 
tendency toward excess profits. This, of 
course, is what motivated Congress in 
passing the Renegotiation Act in the first 
place. Unfortunately, the vehicle which 
Congress designed to curb this tendency 
is limping along in low gear, on one or 
two cylinders, and almost out of gas. 
The Board’s manpower has been re- 
duced, along with its appropriations. 
Statutory restrictions have been built 
into the act in recent years which make 
it very difficult for it to operate effec- 
tively. 

If it is necessary for the Government 
to spend its resources on national de- 
fense, then the sacrifice must be made. 
Certainly, there are more productive and 
healthy areas where the national wealth 
can be invested. But there is no justifi- 
cation for supporting excessive defense 
contracts and war profiteering. In ef- 
fect, if we assume that there is excess 
profits resulting from present defense 
contracts, a substantial portion of the 
people’s money is being diverted from 
productive and worthwhile use to the 
private gain of a handful of defense con- 
tractors. The proof that there is prof- 
iteering going on at the present time is 
found in the fact that in its most recent 
annual report the Renegotiation Board 
shows a saving of excess profits from de- 
fense contracts in the amount of $24,- 
160,028 for fiscal year 1964. 

It is no wonder that those who stand 
to gain from the continued disabling of 
the Renegotiation Board are now seeking 
to eliminate it. But the public interest 
requires just the opposite. There is a 
compelling need for the curbing of ex- 
cess defense contract profits and this can 
only be accomplished by reviving and 
enlarging the Renegotiation Board. 
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YORK JUNIOR COLLEGE—25 YEARS 
OF GROWTH 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crary] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, Sunday, 
September 25, was the 25th anniversary 
of York Junior College. The Sunday 
News carried an article describing these 
years of notable growth on the part of 
the college. I should like to include this 
article in the Recorp as another exam- 
ple of the progress of education in Penn- 
sylvania and particularly in the 19th 
Congressional District. 

The article follows: 


YORK JUNIOR CoLLece—25 YEARS or GROWTH 


York.—Today is the 25th anniversary of 
York Junior College. On Sept. 25, 1941, just 
two months before the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, the first semester of Tac was begun. 
There were 42 students in that first class, 
and 15 faculty members. The college was 
housed in one downtown building. 

Today those first 42 students would prob- 
ably be bugeyed at what YJC has become. 
Their number has grown to a total of 1,822 
freshmen’ and sophomore students, not in- 
cluding several hundred who attended part- 
time and evening classes, and nearly 80 fac- 
ulty members, administrators and other staff 
members, 

The Freshmen class alone numbers 732 
students and they are still being enrolled for 
the new year. By the time enrollments are 
over there will be at least 700 more freshmen 
in 1966 than there were in 1941. 

The college, now in the process of becom- 
ing a four year institute of higher learning, 
would once have probably qualified under 
today’s poverty program standards. The one 
building the college used could in no way 
compare with the modern structures on the 
YJO campus on Country Club Road. 

There are seven buildings now on the 
campus and an eighth under construction, 
and a renovated building which has an his- 
torical background, But there is plenty of 
room on the 57 acre campus for more expan- 
sion, 

Included in the facilities is a library which 
will eventually house 100,000 volumes; a lan- 
guage laboratory; a computer center; an art 
gallery; science laboratories; an audio- 
visual department; rooms for art and sculp- 
ture classes and more, 

Outstanding concerts and lectures are 
planned for each year; art exhibits are 
scheduled regularly, including student art 
exhibits; there are seminars and workshops; 
drama festivals for high schools in York 
County and three neighboring counties; 
concerts by a 60 voice YJO choir, and drama 
presentations by the YJO Footlighters, 

Students from 16 foreign countries have 
attended the college—there are eight for- 
eign-born students this semester. Students 
have transferred to more than 130 different 
colleges for their junior and senior years. 

YJC has helped produce educators, law- 
yers, physicians, architects, engineers, ac- 
countants, journalists, writers, scientists, 
pharmacists, artists, musicians and linguists. 

But the next step—and the biggest ever 
taken—is just ahead. That will be the 
transition to a four-year baccalaureate de- 
gree granting college. The changes which 
have occurred border on the miraculous. 

Actually, going back into the history of 
higher education in York, JYC is simply the 
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third step on the road to what will be a 
four year college. 

The first step was taken before the Rev- 
olutionary War by the Rev. John Andrews, 
Rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church, when 
he started what he called a “classical 
school.” This led to the eventual establish- 
ment of the York Academy in 1787. That 
building was destroyed just a few months 
ago to make way for a parking lot. 

The next step was the York Collegiate In- 
stitute which was housed in one large build- 
ing constructed in 1873 by Samuel Small 
“for affording instruction not only in the 
ordinary branches of literature and science, 
but also in regard to the great end and 
business of life.” 

That building was destroyed by fire in 
1885 but rebuilt again two years later by 
W. Latimer Small, Samuel Small and George 
Small, nephews of the founder. 

It was in this building that YCI became 
YJC in 1941. But it wasn’t until 1948 that 
the two earlier educational institutions, 
which since 1929 had been housed in the 
same building, were discontinued, and all 
efforts spent on the junior college. 

Thus, by the time the present York Junior 
College begins offering four year degrees, 
nearly 200 years will have passed since Rev. 
Andrews started his “classical school.” 


FAMILY FARM FINANCING, MILK 
INDEMNITY PROGRAMS, AND 
SCHOOL LUNCH PRIORITIES 


Mr. DINGELL: Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. KaAsTENMEIER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. ENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing three bills dealing 


As Dale E. Aebischer, chief, agricul- 
tural education branch of the State 
board of vocational, technical, and adult 
education in Wisconsin, said in his Sep- 
tember 13, 1966, response to my inquiry 
in this regard: 

The development of a successful farmer is 
a long and involved process beginning with 
the attracting of youth at an early age to 
the possibilities of farming. 


This is a process Congress must con- 
cern itself with if we are to attract and 
retain the family farmers needed to pro- 
duce the food and fiber needed by our 
growing population. 

A recent study by the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture demonstrates 
how the farm family has been hit by an 
extended period of low prices and in- 
creased operating costs. The result has 
been that many young men have taken 
advantage of opportunities for employ- 
ment in town, high meat prices, and good 
land prices to get out of the dairy busi- 
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directly with the economics of the family 
farm. For many Americans, the effi- 
ciency of a farm or other business is 
equated with size. The bigger the oper- 
ation the more efficient it is, or so goes 
the bigness theory that is often mis- 
applied to farm operations—particularly 
in the dairy industry. The opposite is 
true in the dairy industry in Wisconsin. 
The family-size farm is clearly the most 
efficient and productive size unit, 

Dairying, more than any other type of 
farm enterprise, involves the highly 
skilled and careful management of ani- 
mal husbandry. Not everyone can be a 
successful dairy farmer because not 
everyone is willing to commit himself 
and his family to manage or care for a 
dairy herd. The “contented cow” is an 
absolute necessity in a successful dairy 
operation. 

Inexperienced help has been known 
to deviate from the regular milking pro- 
cedures, skip feedings, and, in general, 
ruin a dairy herd’s production in a few 
days’ time. For this reason, any good 
dairy farmer is reluctant to have workers 
other than members of his immediate 
family care for his herd. For this rea- 
son, among many others, the farm family 
is uniquely suited to dairy farm manage- 
ment. 

As further evidence of the nature of 
the job of herdsmanship there is the 
record of improvement in production re- 
corded by four separate groups of young 
farmers who are participating in Adult 
Farm Classes at the Appleton-Kimberly- 
Kaukauna Vocation and Adult Schools in 
Wisconsin. The following graph demon- 
strates how individual family farmers, 
operating essentially family-size farms 
are able to improve their producing 
capabilities. 


2d year 3d year 4th or more 
group 18 group 22 group 22 
$13, 360 $19, 380 $22, 748 
7 4 10, 941 11, 559 
5, 951 8, 439 11, 189 
i foo 2767 9 165 
304 418 458 


ness. For the consumer this has been 
refiected in the decreasing supply of milk 
and the corresponding increases in milk 
prices. 

The Wisconsin Department of Agri- 
culture study revealed that nearly two- 
thirds of those who quit farming in re- 
cent years did so for economic reasons. 
The other third cited such personal rea- 
sons as advanced age, ill health or handi- 
cap, or retirement. 

It is significant that operators under 
45 years of age cited specific economic 
reasons—including low income from 
dairy enterprise and cost to expand 
and modernize—more than 50 percent cf 
the time. This shows that younger men 
who have more nondairy alternatives 
are switching from dairying much faster 
than those over 45, suggesting even more 
serious problems over the long pull. 

With an ever-increasing demand for 
foodstuffs it is critical that Congress ad- 
dress itself to some of the problems of 
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the family farmer to assure that he will 
stay on the farm and continue to pro- 
duce the food and fiber needed at home 
and abroad. 

I am today sponsoring three bills deal- 
ing with three separate problems faced 
by the family farmer: 

First, although there has been an up- 
turn in recent months in the prices paid 
the dairy farmer, prices still remain be- 
low parity. As a result, I have encoun- 
tered many dairy farmers who are skep- 
tical that the trend can be maintained. 
They need evidence that the Federal 
Government considers the improved 
price picture a desirable condition and 
one which will not be undercut. Ac- 
cordingly, my first bill is designed to 
assign the school lunch program top pri- 
ority in the distribution of dairy prod- 
ucts acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation through its price support 
operations. It would also authorize the 
Secretary to make purchases of addi- 
tional supplies of dairy products, if sur- 
plus stocks are inadequate to meet the 
needs of the school lunch program. 

This bill would, in effect, confirm that 
despite some cutbacks in production, the 
Federal Government will continue to 
have need for foodstuffs, including milk 
and other dairy products for the school 
lunch program. Such confirmation at 
this time would provide needed assur- 
ance to the young farmer that the im- 
proved price situation will be sustained. 

The second bill is what I would char- 
acterize as “A Young Farmers Invest- 
ment Act.“ It encourages a young 
farmer to invest his assets and himself 
in the business of farming. The trend 
away from farming has emphasized the 
need for Congress to spell out a strong 
national policy in support of the cen- 
tinuation of family farming in America, 
This bill provides one way Congress can 
do just that. 

Income prospects for the farmer are 
not the only factor on which young men 
base their decision to enter farming, or 
on which their fathers decide to sell their 
cattle, equipment, and land, take a job 
in town, and leave the vocation they 
chose years ago as their way of life. 

The costs of getting into the business 
of farming and keeping up with its ever- 
changing demands must appear almost 
insurmountable to the young man just 
getting started in life. Even though he 
might be able to see his way clear to buy 
a small farm with some cattle and equip- 
ment, the monthly mortgage payment for 
principal, interest and taxes on an 
economic-sized farm unit, of 30 to 50 
head of milk cows, would leave him so 
little of his milk check that he could not 
provide adequately for his family, send 
his children to school, have an occasional 
vacation, or otherwise enjoy life as he 
could if he worked in town. As a result 
he chooses the job in town even though 
he is attracted to the life on the farm, 
55 things grow, and being his own 

SS. 

This bill would amend the Farmers 
Home Administration Act so that real 
estate and operating loans could be made 
to young farmers at 5 percent interest 
and with 50 percent of the mortgage 
amortized over 40 years with a final bal- 
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loon payment equal to 50 percent of the 
face amount of the mortgage. This final 
payment could then be refinanced, if nec- 


essary. 

The lower repayment schedule would 
enable the young farmer to build equity 
in his farm through his efforts and 
through appreciation in land values, 
while having enough left over out of his 
milk check to enjoy life and educate his 
children on a basis similar to that of his 
city brothers. 

It offers a further demonstration that 
the Federal Government is concerned 
with the lives of the family farmer and 
foodstuffs he can produce. 

I offer this bill as a beginning point in 
the development of a broader program to 
encourage the growth and increase the 
appeal of family farmliving. A large 
part of the program is tied up in the 
various commodity programs of the De- 
partment. Support price levels, pur- 
chases of dairy products for the school 
lunch program and special milk pro- 
grams, the development of programs for 
the use of food to promote peace and 
stability in the developing nations, all 
contribute to the confidence the young 
farmer has in committing himself and 
his family to life on the farm. In addi- 
tion we must come up with programs 
that make it possible in an economic 
sense to meet the increasing equipment 
and operating demands of the farm. In 
this latter respect, I believe my bill is at 
least a starting point and I welcome con- 
sideration of the proposal. 

My third bill deals with the subject of 
indemnification payments to farmers 
whose milk, through no fault of theirs, 
becomes contaminated with DDT or 
other insecticides. 

Section 331 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, Public Law 88-452, 
established a program to indemnify 
farmers for milk they were ordered to 
dump because it bore traces of DDT or 
other insecticides. That program ex- 
pired on June 30, 1968, but the need for 
such an indemnification program con- 
tinues. Although the Economic Op- 
portunity Act amendments we have been 
considering this week do not extend this 
section, it is my understanding that the 
version in the other body does include 
an amendment to extend this indemnifi- 
cation program. 

The latest figures available on this 
legislation show that as of May 31, 1966, 
$469,800.04 was paid out under the pro- 
gram during the 2-year period it was 
in effect. These payments were divided 
among farmers in the following States, 
as follows: 

Milk indemnity payments through 
May 31, 1966 

$12, 956. 51 
10, 618. 88 
3, 630. 52 
450. 43 

1, 368. 05 
29, 144. 58 
58, 948. 67 

7, 469. 47 
178, 615. 06 

215. 22 
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Milk indemnity payments through 


May 31, 1966—Continued 
Pennsylvania $55, 746. 45 
South Dakota 1,019.21 
Tennessee) 22) 05d. JOR 4, 564. 48 
o ² AAA A 29, 896. 80 
Wein DEE E E opin’ 23, 299. 85 
West Virginia 18, 676. 21 
Wonnm . 8 20, 162. 56 

Tote oS aS Ss mated 469, 800. 04 


At least half a dozen of the farmers 
indemnified in Wisconsin are from my 
district. Many of these farmers I know 
personally as dairy farmers who are 
proud of their product, concerned with 
its purity, and alert to the latest in milk 
equipment to assure that the milk they 
produce is always of the highest quality. 

It is easy to understand, then, how 
devastating it is to a dairy farmer to be 
told that his milk bears traces of DDT 
or other insecticides and must be 
dumped, his cattle thinned down to elimi- 
nate body fat where DDT residues build 
up, and the feed, the source of the con- 
tamination, buried or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

Under the existing law the indemnity 
payments cover only the cost of the milk 
that they must dump. For those who 
must unload their silos of the con- 
taminated silage, and dig trenches in 
which to burn the silage and bury it, the 
dumped milk is probably the least of the 
costs involved. In addition, some farm- 
ers who have had to thin down their 
herds have not only had a difficult time 
rebuilding the production capacity of 
the herd, but in some cases, the DDT 
which is brought into the bloodstream 
of the cattle as they are thinned down, 
so weakens the cattle that some heifers 
have become diseased and have died. 

The bill I have introduced today would 
authorize the Department of Agriculture 
to make indemnity payments for these 
other economic losses suffered because of 
contamination of dairy cattle and feed 
by residues or economic poisons. 

In view of the greater care farmers 
are exercising in the use of insecticides 
and the fact that over a 2-year period 
the previous program involved ex- 
penditures of less than $500,000, I would 
estimate that the cost of the program I 
am proposing would be less than $500,000 
per year for the 2 years of the bill. 

Many farmers, faced with this disaster 
of having to dump milk, destroy feed 
and thin down their herds, have instead 
decided to leave the dairy business. The 
loss in production that results has been 
& factor in the drastic decline in dairy 
production noted in recent months 
throughout the dairy States. 

I believe this is important, not only 
for the dairy farmer but also the con- 
sumer who faces increased prices as pro- 
duction figures decline. Accordingly, I 
am hopeful that the existing law will be 
extended in this Congress and that a 
broader approach to the imdemnity pro- 
gram will also be considered, if not in 
this Congress, then in the next. 


INCOME TAX CREDIT FOR 
TEACHERS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. PATTEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
believe that the Federal Government 
should encourage teachers to further 
their education. 

Increased education not only benefits 
teachers by expanding their knowledge 
and earnings; more important, their 
pupils and their Nation gain—and what 
can be more valuable than our youth 
and our country. 

Teachers need all of the financial en- 
couragement they can receive. They 
have the tremendous responsibility of 
not only teaching knowledge, but to also 
develop character and good citizenship. 
But despite these heavy responsibilities, 
teachers are often underpaid and under- 
appreciated. Society owes them much, 
but they receive comparatively little for 
their skills and dedication. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot resolve all of 
their problems, but we can help alleviate 
their financial burden by passing legis- 
lation that would allow teachers income 
tax credit when they take courses to 
increase their education, This is the 
very least our Nation can do for the 
great work teachers are doing. 

I was, therefore, surprised and disap- 
pointed to learn that the Internal Reve- 
nue Service will not allow tax credit for 
expenses incurred in pursuing advanced 
studies. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
should be amended and provide teachers 
with this small benefit. 

I am happy to join many of my col- 
leagues in cosponsoring this meritorious 
bill. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL LORD’S ACRE 
SALE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, November 5, one of the most un- 
usual and satisfying annual events it 
has ever been my privilege to attend will 
be repeated in the small community of 
Powell Butte, Oreg. 

It is the 20th annual Lord’s Acre Sale. 

There is a friendly spirit of co- 
operation among the 225 members of 
the Powell Butte Interdenominational 
Church that makes possible the growing 
success of the annual Lord’s Acre Sale. 
It has made possible the construction 
and upkeep of facilities used both for 
worship and for community service. 
Members of the congregation donate a 
portion of their year’s labor—home- 
canned foods, livestock, hay, fine needle- 
work, and so forth—all to be auctioned 
off to the thousands of visitors attracted 
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from throughout the central Oregon area 
and some from hundreds of miles away. 

One of the principal guiding forces be- 
hind this annual tradition of Christian 
fellowship is the Reverend D. L. Pen- 
hollow. He has served as pastor, friend, 
community leader, and public servant to 
the people of his area. He now serves as 
Deschutes County judge—the highest 
elected officer of the county. 

I am looking forward with great pleas- 
ure to the opportunity of sharing this 
experience with the people of Powell 
Butte again this year, and believe they 
deserve commendation for the spirit and 
generosity that has given their com- 
munity a fame far out of proportion to 
its small size. 

Following is an account of last year’s 
Lord’s Acre Sale by Mrs. Clytie Frink, as 
published in the McMinnville, Oreg., 
News-Register: 

Sun SHINES on Lorp’s ACRE Day 
(By Clytie Frink) 

Central Oregon was enveloped in a cold 
morning mist but by 10 o'clock the haze 
lifted and the sun shone warm and bright, 
as everybody knew it would. 

This was the day of the Lord’s Acre annual 
auction and barbecue in the little cross- 
roads town of Powell Butte in Crook Coun- 
ty. It had not rained once on that day in 
the 19 years since it had been started. 

This year's crowd was the biggest ever 
and several Yamhill County people as well 
as former residents were among the 2,331 
persons who formed six lines past the barbe- 
cue serving tables until at last the food sup- 
ply was exhausted. 

It was no wonder when plates were heaped 
so high with barbecued beef and ham, pit- 
baked potatoes, beans, sandwich bread, relish, 
homemade pickles and Slices of big white 
onions. All this cost a dollar a plate; those 
who still had a quarter—and room left— 
also had pie. The luncheon was served out- 
doors at long tables where people stood and 
ate, called across to the neighbors and yelled 
for more coffee. 

Preceding the meal there was a sale of 
all sorts of articles, raised or made during 
the year, dedicated for furtherance of the 
Lord’s work. This was held in the grade 
school gymnasium, 

The barbecue was followed by the annual 
auction where more donations, ranging from 
a handmade afghan to a load of hay or 
lumber or a squealing pig or a fine steer, 
were ‘cried’ by Charlie Smith. A former 
resident, he comes each year from Tulare, 
Calif., to squeeze out the last dollar. pos- 
sible for every sale item. He almost met 
his match when confronted with a litter of 
kittens. He sold the first, a white one, for 
50 cents but there were no takers for the 
others until he announced he would give 50 
cents to anybody who would take one. 

This year's ‘take’ of $8,432, was the largest 
ever. It will help bulld an educational 
building and parsonage on 10 recently ac- 
quired acres adjoining the present church. 

Prime mover behind the project and gen- 
eral chairman every year is a man who spent 
his early years in McMinnville, the Rev. De 
Vere L. Penhollow. He not only is the pastor 
of the interdenominational church, he also is 
Deschutes County Judge with offices in the 
courthouse at Bend. He does some farming, 
too, in his spare time. 

He seems to be everywhere at once on 
Lord’s Acre day. He pats heads, shakes hands, 
drapes an affectionate arm over the shoulders 
of his white and Indian friends alike, inquires 
about children’s ages or the health of people 
he misses in the crowd. He dons striped bib 
overalls to assist the auctioneer and comes 
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in for a great deal of good-natured joshing 
from that old friend, to the great delight of 
the crowd. 

Many notables have attended the barbecue 
and auction in years past, when he was a sen- 
ator, the late John F. Kennedy and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, and state governors and dignitaries, 
members of Congress. This year Representa- 
tive and Mrs. Ullman were present. He made 
the highest bid on a hand-tied comforter 
and made a short speech lauding Powell Butte 
for “still being a town with enterprise enough 
to do things for itself.” 

Mr. Penhollow—or Judge Penhollow ac- 
cording to the day of the week in which you 
meet him—did not start out with the inten- 
tion of being a pastor, at least not one who 
ministered to a permanent congregation in a 
fixed place. He was brought up within the 
worship of the Baptist Church in McMinn- 
ville, attended the old Columbus Grade 
School, started piano lessons when he was 
seven, He spent part of his. high school 
years in McMinnville, later moving to Mon- 
mouth where he became a graduate and then 
enrolled in the Oregon Normal School. 

He moved to California and enrolled in the 
Bible Institute of Los Angeles to be trained 
as a singing evangelist. After 10 years travel- 
ing throughout California, Oregon, Idaho and 
Washington, he came. back to Oregon in 1933 
and settled in the Redmond area having been 
called to the pastorate of the church there. 
He met his wife, Marie, in Redmond. They 
were married in March 1934 and now are 
parents of six sons, three of whom are mar- 
ried. There are 11 grandchildren. 

He was called to serve the small congrega- 
tion at Powell Butte and with them con- 
structed a church from three old school 
buildings. The church was used for many 
years until the present edifice became a 
reality, mostly through funds raised at the 
annual Lord’s Acre Day. 

The church serves a large rural area and 
now has 225 members. It is conservatively 
traditional in style with wood paneling inside 
and native materials used where possible. 
Huge laminated beams in the sanctuary 
proper give a note of solidarity and strength. 
The churchwomen fashioned an altar cross 
of pine cones as one feature of the woodsy 
decor. 

Already groundwork is being laid for next 
year’s big day: Along with the plans and 
hopes and hard work that lie ahead Mr. Pen- 
hollow says there is faith—faith that the 
Lord will continue to bless this small hamlet, 
And faith that the weather will be fair and 
the sun will shine as always on the first 
Saturday in November, Lord's Acre Day. 


NEWARK’S PLEA 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MinisH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as we de- 
bate the Economic Opportunity Amend- 
ments of 1966, I should like to bring to 
the attention of the membership an ex- 
cellent letter in support of the antipoy- 
erty legislation, particularly the commu- 
nity action programs, from Mr. Charles 
Stern, president, Jewish Community 
Council of Essex County, Newark, N.J. 

Mr. Stern emphasizes that— 

By stimulating the growth of indigenous 
organizations, and the creative energy of 
the poor, the CAP programs are laying the 
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groundwork for greater local grassroots ini- 
tiative in devising effective means of coping 
with poverty and the conditions that per- 
petuate poverty. 


The impressive demonstration that we 
witnessed on Monday when over 1,000 
citizens from Newark gathered here in 
Washington to plead for adequate funds 
for the continuation of their useful and 
successful projects illustrates the accu- 
racy of Mr. Stern’s observation that— 


Among the various approaches provided 
for in the Economic Opportunity Act, we re- 
gard the community action programs as havy- 
ing special significance by reason of the sup- 
port they give to local initiative and to the 
dignity and sense of importance of the in- 
dividual. 


Iam pleased to insert below Mr. Stern’s 
letter, together with an editorial from 
the Newark Evening News of September 
27 entitled “Newark’s Plea.” I submit, 
Mr. Speaker, that we in the House of 
Representatives have the responsibility 
to respond to the plea of Newark and 
other communities to enable them to pro- 
ceed with their action programs to con- 
quer poverty: 

JEWISH COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF 
Essex COUNTY, 
Newark, N.J., September 26, 1966. 
Hon. JOSEPH MINISH, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN MrinisH: The Jewish 
Community Council of Essex County be- 
lieves strongly that the anti-poverty effort 
as a whole merits support, and we seek the 
development of the program into a contin- 
ually more effective national approach to 
the problem of poverty. 

Among the various approaches provided 
for in the Economic Opportunity Act, we 
regard the community action programs as 
having special significance by reason of the 
support they give to local initiative and to 
the dignity and sense of importance of the 
individual. By stimulating the growth of 
indigenous organizations, and the creative 
energy of the poor, the CAP programs are 
laying the groundwork for greater local 
grassroots initiative in devising effective 
means of coping with poverty and the con- 
ditions that perpetuate poverty. 

In the long run these psychological and 
organizational benefits may prove highly re- 
warding by-products of the conquest of pov- 
erty. 

We are deeply concerned over the current 
operation of anti-poverty programs in New- 
ark and the pressing need to expand and 
intensify OEO assistance for the city, in par- 
ticular through the anti-poverty projects of 
the United Community Corporation of New- 
ark. We urge you to do everything possible 
to assure the funds that will facilitate the 
growth and development of these programs. 

We urge also that the funds be provided 
in such a way as to give the maximum pos- 
sibility for the impoverished to participate 
in planning for and carrying out their utili- 
zation, that changes in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act that would dilute this role of 
the impoverished be avoided, and that worth- 
while projects not be endangered by raising 
the amount of local financial contributions 
required. 

Although many of the poor may not be ar- 
ticulate in expressing themselves in these 
matters, we believe the concerns stated in 
this letter fairly set forth their needs and 
wishes. We earnestly urge your understand- 
ing consideration of the principles that 
should underlie the programs and of the 
Overall need for strengthening and expand- 
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ing the programs, both nationally and lo- 


cally. 
Sincerely, 
OHARLES STERN, President. 


NEWARK’S PLEA 


With dignity and conviction, Newark's 
anti-poverty leaders have presented to Wash- 
ington officialdom the city’s case against a 
prospective curtailment of federal funds for 
Community Action programs. 

This was in no sense an aggressive march. 
It was instead a privately-financed, reasoned 
mission, supported by business, religious, civil 
rights and labor leaders, to obtain for New- 
ark the federal funds necessary to continue 
the useful programs designed to ameliorate 
the plight of less fortunate neighbors. 

They were aware of the difficulties that 
confronted them, the demands’ for govern- 
ment economy in a period of dangerous in- 
flatlon, the exactions of Viet Nam, the pres- 
sures in Congress for adjournment, and the 
ineptness that has marked the war on pov- 
erty in other cities. 

But they could cite Newark’s happier ex- 
perience, its example of what community 
cooperation, earnest effort and prudent ex- 
penditure can accomplish. 

It is, of course, too early to assess the fi- 
nancial success of Newark’s undertaking. 
Whether the money needed to support the 
action programs already begun will be forth- 
coming will depend on the anti-poverty ap- 
propriation finally voted by Congress, or upon 
the allocation of available funds by the 
agencies involved. But one thing is certain: 
No effort has been spared by Newark's anti- 
poverty leaders to make the case for New- 
ark’s disadvantaged citizens. 

And because it was an orderly and intel- 
ligent presentation, based on demonstrable 
need, the Newark mission deserves to succeed. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FarnsLEy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman James A. Mackay, of Georgia, 
enlisted my support last January for 
the establishment of a National Traffic 
Safety Agency with a presidentially 
appointed administrator. Forty-four 
Members of the House and Senate joined 
us in sponsoring this proposal. 

It is a source of satisfaction to those of 
us who worked for this objective that the 
President has already signed two his- 
toric acts of the 89th Congress establish- 
ing a single national agency and pro- 
viding for an administrator. 

We are pleased that the President lost 
no time in appointing a highly qualified 
administrator, Dr. William Haddon, Jr., 
who is now hard at work shaping a new 
and national program to mount a coun- 
teroffensive against the deadly peril of 
our roads. 

Last week, Representative Mackay ad- 
dressed the 34th annual convention of 
the American Association of Motor Ve- 
hicle Administrators. They asked him 
to report to these important State offi- 
cials on why Congress acted, what it did, 
and what these laws signify. 
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His speech should be read by all who 
are interested in where we must go from 
here. I agree with his assertion that the 
new Federal role we have created is vital 
but that the key to the success of this 
new effort for traffic safety will depend 
on unprecedented cooperation of State 
and local officials and private citizens. 

The speech follows: 


Our Big CHANCE FoR IMPROVED TRAFFIC 
SAFETY For ALL AMERICANS 


(An address prepared for delivery by Geor- 
gia’s Fourth District Congressman, Rep- 
resentative James A. Mackay, to the Amer- 
ican Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators, on September 22, 1966, at 
Portland, Oreg.) 


INTRODUCTION 


President Hill, Executive Director Car- 
michael, Officers, Delegates and Guests of the 
A. A. M. V. A., I thank you for this opportunity 
to discuss with you a subject of deep pro- 
fessional and personal interest to everyone 
in this room—traffic safety. 

It was worth coming this far at this time 
to talk to you about our big chance for im- 
proved traffic safety for all Americans. I am 
convinced that we have an unprecedented 
opportunity to carry out a life saving opera- 
tion on a grand scale if we can achieve a 
concert of action on the part of public offi- 
cials and private citizens. 

No group is more vital to the success of a 
national traffic safety program than yours 
and I take this opportunity to commend you 
for the work you have done through the 
years and for the help your staff has given us 
in this session of Congress. 

Let me tell you that there are deep satis- 
factions for me to be here this morning. 

On the personal side, this is my first op- 
portunity to visit the Northwest and the 
Pacific coast. It has been the realization of 
& lifelong ambition to literally embrace our 
great continental United States from sea to 
shining sea. 

And it is a special pleasure as a member 
of Congress for me to meet with you again, 
Less than ninety days ago I met with your 
thirteen State Region two meeting in At- 
lanta. Then we speculated on what action 
Congress might take concerning traffic safety. 
Today we can discuss what Congress did and 
then consider what must next be done to 
build a safer traffic environment, 

In my opinion the two historic laws en- 
acted, if well executed, can favorably affect 
the security and happiness of every citizen 
on this continent. 

Perhaps executed is not an adequate word, 
because, to accomplish their goal, these laws 
require a special response from the states 
and from our people, In a sense they are 
unique. 

I want to outline the main points of these 
laws and then get down to brass tacks about 
what I think they mean to you in your im- 
portant work. Later I hope I'll have the 
opportunity to answer any questions con- 
cerning our legislative intent, 

I have distributed to you copies of my 
newsletter which contains the most fre- 
quently asked questions with answers. Also, 
I have the text of the laws with me. 


WHY CONGRESS ACTED 

Congress acted this year for a number of 
reasons, I suggest that there has been a re- 
markable confluence of concern on the part 
of many individuals and many groups. Sta- 
tistics tell only part of the story but they 
shout at us because for the first time in the 
history of the motor vehicle more than fifty 
thousand men, women and children in this 
country were killed in a twelve month period, 
July 1, 1965 to July 1, 1966. Deaths and in- 
juries have been mounting numerically and 
in terms of rate per miles driven. 
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Terrible and often permanently disabling 
injuries are increasing in number. Eco- 
nomic losses from trafic accidents have 
soared past the nine billion dollar mark 
annually. Check the experience of any 
casualty insurance company and you can see 
what is happening. 

Nearly three times as many service men 
have been killed in traffic accidents as have 
been killed by hostile enemy action. 

Traffic accidents have become the greatest 
killer of youth between 15 and 25. 

Parents everywhere feel more anxiety 
about their children being hurt in traffic 
than from any other hazard. 

Congress has experienced the result of our 
increasingly hostile traffic environment. 
Rep. Ashton Thompson of Louisiana was 
killed in North Carolina a year ago this past 
July. The late Rep. John Baldwin of. Cali- 
fornia, author of the Baldwin amendment 
lost his sister in an accident. Senator VANCE 
HARTKE of Indiana, who led the fight for a 
National Traffic Safety Agency in the Senate 
lost his sister. Rep. Fraser of Minnesota re- 
cently lost his twelve year old daughter in 
an accident. Another member of the House 
had a son terribly paralyzed as a result of 
an accident. One of my Georgia colleague's 
nephew was killed en route home from col- 
lege for Christmas holidays. 

What has happened to members of the 
Congress has happened to Americans in all 
walks of life. It points up the fact the traffic 
environment is national and it is hostile. 

Since this 89th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary of last year more Americans have suf- 
fered violent death than there were Jap- 
anese who died at Hiroshima in that first 
nuclear holocaust. I’ve called what we are 
experiencing a “domestic Hiroshima.” 

But statistics somehow fail to move us. 
When tragedy strikes close home though 
we wonder if we have done enough. 


THE HUMAN TRAGEDIES 


I think of a close friend of mine, a college 
president in Georgia whose son lies in the 
twentieth month of a semi-coma, The boy 
was a freshman of great promise at Prince- 
ton and was injured en route home Christ- 
mas a year ago. 

Just a few Sundays ago at my church our 
class was stabbed with pain by the announce- 
ment that a 20-year-old son of one of our 
members had been killed at 1:40 a.m. that 
same morning. I sent a telegram of con- 
dolence and received a pitiful acknowledg- 
ment with the handwritten words at the 
bottom, “Pray for us.” 

At the wreck scene the boy’s body was re- 
moved, the car towed away, the glass swept 
from the street so that passersby the next 
morning would never guess the depth of 
sorrow generated at that spot a few hours 
before. 

Emily Dickinson captured the pathos of 
the surviving members of the family when 
she said: 


“The bustle in a house 
The morning after death 
Is solemnest of industries 
Enacted upon earth,— 


The sweeping up the heart 
And putting love away 

We shall not want to use again 
Until eternity.” 


Why did Congress act? My own belief is 
that it acted in response to the opinion of 
the American people that we can and should 
do more to curb these mounting tragedies, 
that good roads and powerful cars have made 
our traffic national in nature; that our losses 
are national in scope and therefore demand 
a national response. 

WHAT CONGRESS DID 

Congress passed two major bills. The first 

contains the only real new federal law. It 
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requires the definition and enforcement of 
national safety performance standards for 
all motor vehicles including trucks. It re- 
quires manufacturers of motor vehicles and 
equipment to manufacture in accordance 
with these standards and to certify to deal- 
ers that vehicles and equipment meet these 
standards; and they must notify purchasers 
of defects affecting safety and tell what re- 
medial action should be taken. 

Because of unsafe features in vehicles and 
equipment state legislatures have been in- 
creasingly active in this field. As one manu- 
facturer put it, fifty different sets of stand- 
ards would create chaos for the industry. 

The second act, with which you at the 
state level are much more vitally concerned, 
provides a means whereby uniform criteria 
for strong state and local traffic safety pro- 
grams can be fixed and authorizes funds on 
a matching basis to encourage the develop- 
ment of these programs. 

There has been general agreement that we 
need to build a more uniform safe driving 
environment but legislatures have not been 
sure where to turn to find the standard. 
My own state senator, an able law school 
dean, told me that he strongly favored uni- 
formity but that he had not known where 
to turn to find it. 

This leads to the provision of the law with 
which I have been most interested and which 
I successfully advocated. 


LEADERSHIP FOR THE PROGRAM 


The new laws adopt the concept that all 
traffic safety activities of the federal govern- 
ment should be coordinated by one Agency 
and that this Agency should be headed by a 
man nominated by the President and ap- 
proved by the Senate. 

Not until the final meeting of the confer- 
ence committee was this point won, many 
believe that this provision was absolutely 
crucial to the achievement of a national 
traffic safety program. 

Last February thirty other members of the 
House co-sponsored my bill to establish a 
National Traffic Safety Agency with a presi- 
dentially appointed administrator and four- 
teen senators joined Senator VANCE HARTKE 
on the Senate side in supporting this idea. 
Forty-six of us from twenty-eight states and 
from both political parties fought for this 
principle and won. 

You can imagine my satisfaction when 
President Johnson nominated a highly qual- 
ified man at the same time he signed the 
bills into law two weeks ago tomorrow, Last 
Friday I had the pleasure of meeting with 
Dr. William Haddon, Jr., the first Adminis- 
trator, and I am convinced he can provide 
this program the leadership it needs. I think 
you will be pleased to know that the only 
reason he isn’t out here this morning is 
that he is hard at work in Washington doing 
things that must be done to get this pro- 
gram going without delay. 

We proponents of the Agency-Administra- 
tor idea draw an analogy to the F.A.A. That 
agency has done a great job in watching over 
the total environment of the air passenger. 
It is charged by law to do this. No such 
mandate has been present in either federal 
or state law heretofore for anyone to watch 
over the citizen in traffic, 

The task of the Traffic Safety Adminis- 
trator is more difficult than that of the F.A.A. 
Administrator. Federal law controls every 
foot of air space. Every pilot must be li- 
censed by the agency and every plane must 
be certified for airworthiness throughout its 
use. 

In the case of traffic the law will reach 
only new vehicles. Operating space and 
driver licensing remains under the control 
of state and local law as it should be. You 
will be interested to know that not a single 
individual has argued for federal licensing 
for vehicles or drivers. 
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THE TOTAL ENVIRONMENT CONCEPT 


This leads to my final points about the 
new laws. They are aimed at safety for every 
individual who enters upon our streets and 
highways. The newspapers often refer to 
auto safety but the intent of Congress is 
traffic safety. We pursued the total environ- 
ment concept—the view that traffic accidents 
often have many causes and that we can 
build a safer environment only by giving at- 
tention to all of the elements in the environ- 
ment. 

You note that we didn’t set up a federal 
traffic agency. We called it a National 
Traffic Safety Agency for a reason and the 
reason is this: we must achieve a truly na- 
tional response to the problem if we are to 
get any results. 

There is a vital federal role in setting 
standards for vehicles and for providing re- 
search and leadership. But, my friends, less 
than ten square miles of our traffic environ- 
ment will be built in the District of Co- 
lumbia. The rest will be in your town and 
county and mine and established by state and 
local officials. 

The federal government can and must 
conduct and direct coordinated and com- 
prehensive research in to every facet of the 
total traffic environment but the application 
of the fruits of this research will be applied 
by you and your associates in state and local 
government. 

SPECIAL QUESTIONS 

Mr. Carmichael submitted to me a number 
of questions which you have most frequently 
asked him. 

I have already stated the basic purpose of 
these new laws and why I believe they have 
come about, and I have given you my rea- 
soning back of the Agency-Administrator 
concept. By the way, I would like to take 
this opportunity to thank you for the ef- 
fective support given us by your able direc- 
tor in winning this point. 

You have asked if the agency concept in 
the national government envisions a cor- 
responding agency concept for the states 
since the law provides that responsibility for 
administering the state traffic safety pro- 
gram is the governor's. 

I am not a member of the committee that 
wrote the state safety program bill but I 
have talked with the chief committee staff 
man and with Dr. Haddon. Both say the 
answer is No“. Dr, Haddon said the em- 
phasis is on coordination through a staff 
man in the governor’s office and not through 
the creation of a department. If Georgia is 
typical, then there is not yet coordination. 

You asked about the funding provisions 
and the meaning of the language regarding 
the “average level of expenditures in the last 
two fiscal years”. The intent here is to en- 
large and improve the state program and 
avoid simply swapping federal dollars for 
previously appropriated state dollars. Al- 
though I cannot speak authoritatively, I be- 
lieve this to mean those funds logically at- 
tributable to traffic safety programs and not 
funds such as those used for general road 
building. 

You have asked whether additional state 
funds will have to be appropriated to meet 
federal standards. The answer is certainly 
“yes”. What we have tried to do in Wash- 
ington and what must be done in state leg- 
islatures is to give much higher priority to 
traffic safety functions. This means more 
explicit legislative assignment of responsi- 
bility, perhaps more reorganization, new 
activities, and certainly more funds. 

The penalty clause will not be invoked 
except under the unthinkable situation of a 
state simply doing nothing. I opposed the 
penalty clause. I think it ought to be 
repealed. I have been assured that it will 
not be invoked against any state acting in 
obvious good faith. 
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WHAT THE HEARINGS REVEALED 


The 1966 hearings were more revealing on 
the Senate side than on the House side, 
The Senate revelations about defects in new 
cars unquestionably resulted in a tougher 
bill regarding standards, certification of com- 
pliance, and the requirement of notification 
of defects to the purchaser. On the House 
side we covered the same ground covered by 
the 1956 hearings held by former Rep. Ken- 
neth Roberts of Alabama. Perhaps much 
greater emphasis on the second collision re- 
sulted from the testimony of Ralph Nader 
and Dr. Gikas. 

I would say that as the hearings progressed 
we became much more aware of how complex 
a phenomenon the traffic accident can be; 
how inadequate our data and investigation 
has been; and how important it is for us to 
mount a national counter-offensive. 

We learned in the course of the hearings 
that there is little to be gained in trying to 
impute fault to the industry, to the road 
builders, to government and to the driver. 
We learned that, in a real sense, all of us 
have been negligent; that we can do much 
more than we have done; and that we should 
get on with a new effort. 

Right here let me say a word of praise 
about our country and our political insti- 
tutions. Having participated in the hear- 
ings, the deliberations of the committee and 
the enactment of these laws, I take great 
pride in what we have achieved. This morn- 
ing I testify to the vitality of our legislative 
process. After all, traffic safety was not men- 
tioned in either party platform just two 
short years ago. Yet Congress, being a rep- 
resentative and responsive body, has acted 
decisively for the good of the American peo- 
ple. The first bill passed unanimously with 
bi-partisan support even though it created 
a new federal role. The second bill had only 
three dissenting votes, and in my opinion, 
they were protests against the penalty clause 
only. 

I was delighted and encouraged when I 
talked with Dr. Haddon about your question 
as to the probable “form” of compliance. He 
said he hoped it would be very largely by 
personal contact and discussion. That is the 
spirit I like—the spirit of a man who sees 
government as a partnership of effort for a 
worthwhile goal—not an exercise in bureauc- 
racy for one with superior power to lord it 
Over someone with lesser power. 

Dr. Haddon wisely pointed out that we 
must not expect results overnight—it will 
take months and perhaps years to turn the 
tide of traffic tragedies. But turn the tide 
we must! 


WHAT YOU CAN DO BACK HOME 


Mr. Carmichael asked me what I would 
recommend that you do—now and in the im- 
mediate future—to prepare for compliance 
with the new laws, and to assure that funds 
provided will be used to develop well-bal- 
anced programs that meet not only stand- 
ards but the intent of Congress—namely, to 
reduce traffic accident deaths and injuries? 

This is a big order, but I've given it a lot 
of thought and I’ve asked others and we 
agree on the following: 

First, each state and lesser subdivision 
should launch an immediate self-study as to 
the adequacy and balance of its traffic safety 
activities. There are yardsticks to be found— 
the Action Program of the President's Com- 
mittee, for example. 

Second, an evaluation of data gathering 
and investigation of causes. The most scan- 
dalous and shocking revelation of the hear- 
ings was the fact that in this nation with 
its ability and propensity to gather statistics, 
data process them and computerize them, we 
have failed miserably to apply these skills to 
the solution of a problem that is costing so 
much grief and gold. 

And third, I challenge you to lead in the 
search for new levels of coordination in your 
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state. Don’t wait for Dr. Haddon or the Gov- 
ernor to send for you. Develop your own 
plan and get it to your Governor right away. 
The legislation came from the grass roots. 
Let’s keep the initiative at the grass roots! 


A SYMPHONY OF SAFETY 


May I close by using an analogy. We seek 
to achieve a symphony of safety throughout 
America. We have needed a conductor and 
now we have one. Through research we can 
develop the scores—the sheet music. The 
members of your association are the first 
chair men and the rest of us are the players. 
By practice and by playing together we can 
build a harmony of safety for all Americans 
and hopefully lessen the discord and dis- 
sonance of death and injury now heard 
around the continent, 

This is our big chance for improved traffic 
safety for all Americans, Let’s take advan- 
tage of it! We must not fail. We can 
succeed! 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL 
ACT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, the Intergovern- 
mental Personnel Act, designed to 
strengthen State and local civil service 
systems and to increase cooperation be- 
tween the Federal Government and State 
and local governments. This bill, intro- 
duced in the other body by Senator 
Muskie, has been endorsed by Mayor 
Lindsay, of New York City, and by many 
other officials. 

Basically, many Federal grant-in- aid 
programs have proved less effective than 
anticipated because of inadequate per- 
sonnel recruitment and training pro- 
grams for the local civil service person- 
nel needed to implement the federally 
aided programs. This bill aims to help 
correct these defects. It provides for 
Federal aid in recruitment and training, 
as well as in other management prac- 
tices in State and local civil service. 

Joint recruitment by Federal and State 
officials, also provided in this bill, would 
rebound to the benefit of all levels of 
government, The experiences of each, 
when pooled and jointly evaluated, could 
provide new insights and techniques. 

I doubt that this bill can be enacted 
before this Congress adjourns, but pres- 
ent awareness of the problems could help 
expedite such legislation in the next Con- 
gress. At that time, I think additional 
measures to stimulate intergovernmental 
personnel cooperation ought to be con- 
sidered also. For example, the Congress 
could consider amending the retirement 
system so that a Federal civil servant 
could move to a State or local civil serv- 
ice system, and vice versa, without im- 
pairment of pension benefits. Other 
methods of promoting the mobility of 
public servants might be long-term 
leaves of absence and accelerated secur- 
ing of tenure. 

Mr. Speaker, I see in this area a chance 
to make many Federal programs which 
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depend on local implementation more ef- 
fective and efficient and, at the same 
time, to help all levels of government im- 
prove their performance on all programs. 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN THE VIETNAM- 
ESE WAR 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday last, I had occasion in this 
House to express the hope that the ad- 
ministration would not send U.S. troops 
into the Mekong Delta area in South 
Vietnam where there are no North Viet- 
namese troops and where, until now, the 
South Vietnamese Army has been appar- 
ently doing reasonably well, 

Recently the Embassy of the Republic 
of Vietnam in Washington sent out a 
variety of materials, including an article 
from U.S. News & World Report of Juiy 
11, 1966. This article was headlined “A 
Bright Spot in the Vietnamese War” and 
was preceded by the following summary 
in bold type: 

While war elsewhere dominates the head- 
lines, in the Mekong Delta some quiet gains 
are being made against the Reds. More 
than that: the South Vietnamese are doing 


the job themselves, with little direct mili- 
tary help from the U.S. 


The article states that “the South 
Vietnamese in the delta have turned a 
losing proposition into a winning one,“ 
and that “while bringing more U.S. 
troops into the delta might speed things 
up, that is not what the Vietnamese 
want.” 

The text of the article from U.S. News 
& World Report follows: 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, July 
11, 1966] 

PuHonc DINH Province.—Here in the lush 
Mekong Delta, all but lost 18 months ago, 
the South Vietnamese Army has turned the 
tables and—with a minimum of U.S. aid— 
is giving the Communists a severe drubbing. 

So far this year, more than 2,500 Viet 
Cong—equal to five Red battalions—have 
deserted to Government forces. 

This is just one sign of progress. Saigon’s 
“pacification program” has also been making 
measurable headway in the Delta region. 

Eighteen months ago, only 36 per cent of 
the Delta population, living in 1,100 of the 
4,000 hamlet areas, was under shaky Govern- 
ment control. 

Now, more than 55 per cent of the people, 
in 1,884 hamlets and working more than 
half the productive land, are living in rela- 
tively “secure” parts of the Delta, only 
occasionally harassed by terrorists. Another 
20 per cent are in Provinces undergoing 
clearance. The rest—roughly 1.3 million 
people—remain under Communist control. 

Although the turnabout in the Delta has 
been overshadowed by military actions far- 
ther to the north, it has far-reaching im- 
plications. 

RICE-BOWL COUNTRY 

The Delta is rich, both in food and in 
manpower. Altogether, 5.5 million people 
live along the Mekong and Bassac rivers and 
interconnecting canals, and near the soggy 
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Plain of Reeds and coastal mangrove swamps 
and marshes. 

This is the country’s rice bowl. For many 
years the Viet Cong have used the Delta as 
a source of rice, money, consumer goods and 
men. If the Reds can be deprived of the 
Delta's riches, their efforts to win will be 
badly crippled. 

No one expects the Viet Cong to be 
knocked out overnight. In fact, the Gov- 
ernment still is having plenty of trouble 
moving rice from its own areas to hungry 
markets in Saigon and elsewhere. 

But consider what the South Vietnamese 
troops have been doing here with the help 
of 1,800 U.S. advisers and two small com- 
bat-support units—some 4,500 Americans in 
all. 

Last month alone, South Vietnamese units 
of the Fourth Corps started 37,000 small- 
unit actions and 24 air-mobile operations, 
killing more than 1,800 Viet Cong and cap- 
turing tons of equipment. The kill ratio, 
which once favored Government forces by 
3 to 1, now has improved to 4 to 1. 

The Viet Cong are now found to be back- 
ing off from Government attempts at sus- 
tained battalion and regimental-size actions, 
having realized their vulnerability in open 
Delta country. But that hasn’t stopped the 
action. The means to find and force the 
Reds to fight has been skillfully developed. 

Says a top officer at Fourth Corps head- 
quarters: “We have the initiative. The Viet 
Cong still set ambushes—some very clever 
ones—but we use mobility and firepower to 
isolate them, gain superiority of numbers 
and then destroy them with hammer-and- 
anvil tactics.“ 

The big problem here is no longer purely 
military, but aligning the military and civil 
efforts in the pacification program. 

There is money enough available, thanks 
to the U.S., and troops enough, thanks 
to Saigon. But there is a severe shortage of 
cadres, the skilled, hard-core experts needed 
to make the program work. 

Military commanders feel they can “liber- 
ate“ more than 600 Viet Cong hamlets this 
year, but a new 13-week course to train 
cadres, now in operation, will provide enough 
Government teams for no more than 300 
hamlets. That puts a ceiling on what can be 
done. 

HOW IT WORKS 


Each hamlet of 2,000 people that is won 
from the enemy requires a static defense to 
guard it from counterattack, and a 59-man 
pacification team. The team combines skills 
in construction, psychological warfare and a 
broad range of civic action. 

The team must take a census, recruit a 
local paramilitary force, set up defense ob- 
stacles and communications systems, or- 
ganize the people into units with 
tasks, appoint a governing committee for 
the hamlet, and root out the remains of 
Viet Cong influence. 

The program is well under way, after 
months and years of delay. The Americans 
are deeply involved. You see them every- 
where, working with their Vietnamese 
counterparts. They are U.S. Army advisers, 
or representatives of the Joint U.S. Public 
Affairs office, the AID program, Catholic Re- 
lief Service and other voluntary organiza- 
tions, 

These Americans are working hard at land 
reform, and projects in education, social wel- 
fare, public works, administration, police, 
postal system and health. Direct U.S. aid for 
these projects ranges from office equipment, 
cameras and generators to barges, motor 
scooters, trucks and bulldozers. 

Since the first of this year, Americans in 
the Delta have distributed 9,000 tons of relief 
goods and helped build 49 new schools, 80 
classroom additions, 28 marketplaces, 69 
bridges, 13 water-purification systems and 14 
dispensaries. 
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While work goes on in the villages, South 
Vietnamese troops have been clearing large 
stretches of Arterial Highway 4, which snakes 
280 miles across the Delta from Saigon to 
the southernmost parts of Camau Peninsula. 

Talk is heard here from time to time that 
a division of American or South Korean 
troops will soon be arriving to help break the 
two-decade Communist grip on the Delta. 
But South Vietnamese commanders say that 
is not likely, because their own forces are 
doing well enough on their own. They would 
not particularly welcome “outside” troops— 
and many Americans, for their part, are not 
keen on “Delta duty.” 

Says one U.S. military adviser: “The big 
problem is not knocking off the Viet Cong 
in any particular sector, but having to leave 
battalions behind to provide constant secu- 
rity. That is the kind of static warfare—you 
might just as well call it guard duty—the 
local recruits ought to be doing, not Ameri- 
can combat battalions. No, the need is not 
for Americans, but for more regional and 
popular forces and more trooplift to ferry 
the South Vietnamese regulars around.” 

Lieut. Gen. Dang Van Quang, 43, the Delta- 
born commander of the Fourth Corps, em- 
phasizes: We still don’t have enough heli- 
copters for proper mobile operations. They 
Keep promising and promising in Saigon. 
Just words. So I cannot do as I like. With 
more helicopters I could further increase my 
operations.” 

During the past year the regular forces— 
called ARVN, for Army of the Republic of 
Viet Nam—have grown by 25 per cent in the 
Fourth Corps area. Mobility and firepower 
have nearly doubled. Revitalized ARVN 
forces now total 43,000 men in the Seventh, 
Ninth and Twenty-first divisions and 4 
Ranger battalions, 2 artillery battalions and 
3 armored regiments. 

Behind the ARVN are the expanding re- 
gional forces with 44,000 men, organized into 
247 companies; 55,000 men in the popular 
forces hamlets and manning out- 
posts; 10,000 national policemen, and 3,000 
airmen and sailors, 

The 1,800 U.S. military advisers in the 
Delta—500 more than a year ago—are con- 
sidered the most skilled American fighting 
men assigned to any one battle area. 
Another 2,700 U.S. Army and Navy men are 
serving in two combat-support units: the 
Thirteenth Aviation Battalion, with 70 
helicopters and transports, and Task Force 
116/2, with several divisions of river-patrol 
craft. 

Col. William R. Desobry, 47, senior Army 
adviser in the Fourth Corps, says of his 
men: “I was at Bastogne. But when I com- 
pare what we had there with the Americans 
that we have here, those here come out way 
ahead.” 

A TOUGHER BREED 

You cannot miss the respect that U.S. 
advisers and Vietnamese troops have for each 
other. 

The South Vietnamese trooper here is a 
tougher, newer breed. He is trained, com- 
mitted to action, then retrained. He is in- 
doctrinated. He’s 17 to 24 years old, small, 
stoic, resilient, with the faculty of 
in the harsh, humid climate of the Delta. 
When mounting up for an operation he does 
not hang back, but hops into an aircraft with 
verve. He is confident of winning. 

“I have yet to see a wounded ARVN soldier 
whimper,” comments one veteran U.S. ad- 
viser. He lies quietly, awaiting treatment 
and evacuation. He knows people care about 
him.” 

Leadership is improving, ARVN officers are 
now where the fighting is. Watch them in 
action, and you are not surprised that their 
casualties run high. 


“AN ENTIRELY NEW ARMY” 


Still, there is room for improvement. One 
American adviser makes this point: “The 
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gap in generations is clear. The older South 
Vietnamese officers are very interested in 
protecting their spheres of command so they 
can govern. They think nothing of em- 
bezzling. They hold down talented young 
officers. But these youngsters are selfless and 
motivated. They will form an entirely new 
Army in about five years.” 

Another headache is the Vietnamese habit 
of going absent without leave when the mood 
strikes. Most soldiers intend to return to 
their outfits, but only half actually do. 
Virtually none go over to the Viet Cong. 
The net loss to ARVN units in the Delta is 
500 men a month. Another 800 drop out of 
the regional and popular forces. As of now, 
new recruiting exceeds those losses. 

You still hear stories of Government sol- 
diers “bugging out” at critical moments. 
Col. George A. Barten, 50, the top U.S, ad- 
viser until last month, reports: “Most re- 
marks critical of the ARVN troops in the 
Delta are made in the shock and the heat of 
battle. Man for man, if properly led and 
trained, they're as good as our GI's or the 
South Koreans here. Those Koreans have 
the best of the crack units, But remember 
the slighting remarks we used to make about 
them during the Korean War?” 

Colonel Desobry adds: “Our junior officers 
do most of the criticizing. But they don't 
see the whole picture. I’ve watched ARVN 
troops advance against mines, grenade traps 
and automatic fire. That takes guts of the 
highest order. Sometimes it’s fantastic. 
And the ARVN does it every day.” 

Viet Cong strength in the Delta is about 
the same as a year ago, although the Viet 
Cong forces are suffering losses of 1,000 killed 
and 1,500 desertions per month. Full-time 
guerrilla forces total 30,000 men in 22 bat- 
talions, backed by 30,000 political cadres 
and part-time guerrillas, 


RED MORALE: DROPPING 


Communist officers remain dedicated and 
highly motivated. But morale has dropped 
in the ranks because of the high casualties 
and the lack of victories. The Viet Cong 
no longer is getting eager volunteers, and 
must now resort to a draft that amounts 
to kidnaping. Boys of 14 to 16 have been 
found in action. 

Battlefield morale is sagging. Take the 
once-dreaded Tay Do battalion of the Viet 
Cong. It has been badly mauled enough to 
have been reconstituted twice in eight 
months. Today, the South Vietnamese are 
anxious to take them on. 

This is the analysis of top U.S. advisers in 
this area: 

Virtually by themselves, the South Viet- 
namese in the Delta have turned a losing 
proposition into a winning one, They have 
been proving they have both the will and 
ability to win. The offensive spirit has taken 
a firm hold. 

While bringing more U.S. troops into the 
Delta might speed things up, that is not 
what the Vietnamese want. They'd prefer 
more training for their local forces, more 
arms for all, and more helicopters for their 
ARVN regulars. They want to fight this 
battle themselves. 

For all concerned, all this adds up to a 
big plus in one vital area of South Vietnam. 


MINORITY VIEWS OF THE WAR ON 
POVERTY LEGISLATION 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966 debate in the House is very much 
in the news these days, and the pros and 
cons of this war on poverty legislation 
is currently an important issue. In the 
American tradition, both sides of the 
issue should be taken into consideration 
before judgment is passed. The opposi- 
tion’s position has been a matter of pub- 
lic record since June of this year when 
the minority views of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee were pub- 
lished. To provide a more complete 
background for evaluating this legisla- 
tion, I have requested that the minority 
views be placed in the Recorp at this 
point, as follows: 

Minority Views 

We, the undersigned, oppose this legisla- 
tion because it merely repeats the high prom- 
dses to the poor and raises their expecta- 
tions without providing the effective means 
of fulfilling them. Specifically, we oppose 
this legislation because it does not address 
itself to— 

1. The correction of the abuses which are 
destroying the poverty program; or 

2. The guarantee of involvement of local 
government officials and citizens of talent 
with representatives of the poor at policy- 
making levels to provide the indispensable 
ingredient of success for community action 
programs; or 

3. The establishment of a partnership with 
the States which will allow them meaning- 
ful participation in the program; or 

4. The establishment of program and 
funding priorities which would give empha- 
sis to the needs of the very young and train- 
ing opportunities in private enterprise to the 
unemployed. 

FROM BAD TO WORSE 

During the past year, efforts by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee to gather infor- 
mation which would be helpful in drafting 
effective antipoverty legislation have fallen 
far short of the desired goal. A $200,000 in- 
vestigation was thwarted by lack of direction 
and tactics resulting in a most superficial 
effort. To date, no report has been published 
of the findings of the investigation. 

The promises of an in-depth study of the 
war on poverty and subsequent hearings in 
selected field areas were totally unfulfilled. 
The minority membership, available during 
the November—January period of adjourn- 
ment, waited patiently for field hearings 
which never materialized. 

A musical chair investigative staff, which 
at no time included an accountant, was con- 
stantly confused by change of directions, 
canceled trips, recall from investigations, and 
numerous changes in the lineup. Reports 
were sketchy and for the most part consisted 
of statistics and percentages which provided 
little help to draft sorely needed legislative 
changes, In December the chairman aston- 
ished subcommittee members by appointing 
a three-man task force to “check on” his 
first investigation. 


No independent investigation was possible 
under these circumstances 

The widely heralded hearings of the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on the War on Poverty 
in March developed into an 8-day parade of 
administration spokesmen and apologists for 
the poverty program who spent hours relat- 
ing self-serving statistics and stressing de- 
batable accomplishments. The hearings 
were so loaded that the most critical witness 
turned out to be the Director, Sargent 
Shriver, himself. 
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The minority recommended 67 witnesses, 
knowledgeable regarding all aspects of the 
antipoverty program, be called. These rec- 
ommendations were ignored and the hear- 
ings were abruptly terminated. When in- 
credulous Republican committee members, 
and the press, questioned Chairman POWELL’S 
arbitrary action, his response was character- 
istic: “Because I am the Chairman.” 


The private wedding of politics and poverty 


Perpetrating one of the sorriest exhibitions 
of political partisanship involving a piece of 
important national legislation that the Con- 
gress has ever witnessed, committee Demo- 
crats held a series of private caucuses to 
draft the Economic Opportunity Act amend- 
ments. Excluding Republicans from the 
closed-door sessions, the Democrats sought 
to write “a bill we can defend.” 

In our opinion these actions are an open 
admission that many Democrats consider 
the poverty program as pure politics and 
their own private preserve. 

Forty-one days after the abrupt termina- 
tion of hearings, executive sessions to mark 
up the bill were begun. The more than a 
month that the Democrats spent in an effort 
to hammer out a position which they could 
defend was apparently of no avail. Any dis- 
cussion of issues quickly revealed their seri- 
ous divisions. Several times executive ses- 
sions broke up in confusion as Democrats 
repeatedly caucused in an effort to unite in 
a defensive position. 


Whip cracks 


When it became apparent that there was 
still serious dissention among the Democratic 
members, the chairman ramrodded the bill 
through the committee rather than have it 
subjected to amendments. Republican pro- 

for substantial changes that would 
have corrected present abuses in the program 
were summarily rejected on straight party- 
line votes. 

Thus, as the war on poverty approaches its 
third year, with abuses, scandals, and waste 
mounting, no significant corrective changes 
have been made in the legislation. Now, 
more than ever, there is a critical need for a 
responsible and sincere investigation of the 
program, Numerous instances of waste and 
corruption have been exposed, for the most 
part by diligent newspaper reporters in vari- 
ous localities. But this is not enough. There 
is a notable lack of inspections and exami- 
nations of expenditures. 


Rules Committee refuses to hold hearings 


Congressman WILLIAM H. Ayres, joined by 
other Republicans, sponsored a resolution to 
establish a select committee of the House, 
appointed by the Speaker with the advice of 
the minority leader, to conduct a thorough 
and bipartisan investigation of the structure 
and operation of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. Although this proposal has had over- 
whelming support from Republicans and has 
been sponsored by some Democrats—notably 
Judiciary Committee Chairman EMANUEL 
CrLLER—the controlling members of the Rules 
Committee have refused to even hold a hear- 
ing on the resolution for a select committee. 

Although undermanned, we will continue 
to survey the poverty program, to point out 
the abuses, and to make proposals for con- 
structive changes. 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 

A war on poverty is not a new concept in 
the economic history of the United States. 
However, a “war on poverty” as a political 
tool which seeks to decrease and abolish 
poverty by Government fiat is new. 

The entire economic progress of our Na- 
tion has been marked by an increasingly 
successful struggle against deprivation. The 
advancement that the U.S. economy has 
made is illustrated by the fact that the num- 
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ber of families with income of less than 
$3,000 has decreased by 13 percent since 1947. 
The dimensions of poverty 

Using 1964 constant dollars, 31 percent of 
the families in 1947 had incomes of less than 
$3,000 and by 1964 only 18 percent of the 
families fit into this category. This remark- 
able decrease was accomplished through the 
combined efforts of industry, government, 
and private organizations pursuing the joint 
goals of economic progress and the elimina- 
tion of poverty—not by massive employment 
in the public sector of the economy. 


Income of families, 1947-64 


[Percent of families with money incomes less 
than $3,000 (1964 prices) ] 


Department of Commerce, Office 
of Business Economics. 


Although substantial economic progress 
has been made, we must take a more critical 
look at the advancement of the effort to re- 
duce poverty. It is disturbing to note that 
the reduction rate of the total number of 
Americans living in poverty has slowed in 
recent years. 

Overall advancement is further marred by 
the finding that certain groups of our popu- 
lation have not made any economic advance- 
ment and, in some cases, have become even 
further entrenched in their poverty status. 
For instance, the number of families with 
five or more children who live in poverty has 
remained constant at about 1.1 million. The 
number of poor households headed by 
females increased from 1959 to 1964. 

Although the total number of poor, non- 
white households declined by 200,000 be- 
tween 1959 and 1964, it is still of serious 
consequence to note that in 1964 almost 48 
percent of the nonwhite families with chil- 
dren were below the poverty-income level. 
As was noted in testimony before the com- 
mittee, since 1960 per capita income in Negro 
sections of Los Angeles has declined and 
there has been no improvement in the un- 
employment rate. This occurred in a 5- 
year period when there was a 23 percent per 
capita income rise. 


“Nothing can be done * * * but to pay the 
bill” 

As the monetary commitment to the re- 
duction of poverty has increased, the rate of 
the reduction of poverty has slowed. This 
disturbing phenomenon was noted by the 
Committee on Appropriations in its report 
on the second supplemental appropriation 
bill of 1966. Discussing the supplemental 
appropriation bill of 1966. Discussing the 
supplemental appropriation to States for 
public assistance, the report states: 

“When Congress acted on the regular an- 
nual bill for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare for fiscal 
year 1966, it reduced the request for grants 
to States for public assistance by $242,100,- 
000 on the basis that we have been appro- 
priating hundreds of millions of additional 
dollars every year for the past few years for 
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programs that are aimed at combating de- 
pendency, and the outlook for a reduction in 
the rate of unemployment was better than 
it had been for a long time. Of course, un- 
employment rates have gone to even lower 
levels than was anticipated when Congress 
acted on the original appropriation for 1966. 
Yet, in the face of this fact, the request for 
a supplemental appropriation is not only to 
restore the reduction made by Congress last 
year but for an additional amount of ap- 
proximately $140 million. Of course, this is 
purely a mathematical calculation and noth- 
ing can be done under the law but to pay 
the bill.” 


Redirection for progress 


It is apparent that a mere increase of funds 
will not be able to sustain the economic 
progress that has been made to date. Be- 
cause we are in the midst of a critical historic 
period when Federal funds are limited, we 
must see that top priority is given to the 
programs which will bring the highest re- 
turn on our investment. A redirection of 

grams and funding is necessary if the 
objective of the elimination of poverty is 
to be accomplished. The war on poverty 
must be evaluated on the basis of its ac- 
complishments, not its objectives. 


$2.3 BILLION LATER 


The war on poverty has now been in prog- 
ress for 2 years. Two billion three hundred 
thousand dollars have been spent to wage 
that war. There is no doubt that some good 
has been accomplished at extravagant cost, 
but what return has the taxpayer received 
for his investment? He is daily treated to 
headline stories of mismanagement, abuse, 
and scandals concerning the poverty pro- 
gram. 

Sargent Shriver testified before our com- 
mittee on the accomplishments and mistakes 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity has 
made in the past year. He produced a welter 
of self-servicing statistics designed to prove 
that the programs are working. He even “ad- 
mitted” a few of the “setbacks” like the 
Black Arts Workshop Job Corps problems, 
and ineligible Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrollees. 

The mistakes that Mr. Shriver admitted 
were all points of fact, but the balance of 
accomplishments and failures he presented 
was decidedly lopsided. Through a series of 
press releases and Republican poverty 
memos, we have sought to present a clearer 
picture of just exactly what is happening. 
We do not attempt to discuss all of the inci- 
dents that have occurred, or to reproduce 
all the excellent news stories, but it is essen- 
tial that we highlight the problems so that 
clear, carefully developed remedies may be 
found. 

Our worst fears 


As original supporters of residential, ex- 
perimental schools for unemployed under- 
priviledged youths, the concept embodied in 
the Job Corps program, we were very appre- 
hensive about the mass production of this 
idea. Our worst fears did not begin to antic- 
ipate the heavy fire of criticism that the 
Job Corps has been under since its much 
publicized initiation. A potentially good 
program is faced with failure because of ex- 
cessive costs, political profiteering, permis- 
sive disciplinary policy and a distant unen- 
lightened, centralized control. 

A matter of speculation 

The costs of this single antipoverty pro- 
gram are appalling. Costs everywhere are 
exceeding estimates. The combination of 
high property rentals, excessive salaries, and 
understimated site rehabilitation costs has 
resulted in a cost per enrollee that has been 
variously estimated as $9,120 to $13,000 per 
year. These costs merely represent the costs 
per enrollee. 
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When expenses are evaluated on the basis 
of cost per graduate, the results are even 
more astounding. For example, the St. 
Petersburg, Fla., Women’s Job Corps Center, 
after 1 year of operation, has producted 42 
graduates at a cost of $39,205 per graduate. 

If the Job Corps program is to be con- 
tinued, it is vital that costs per enrollee 
be reduced. We must, then, curb the factors 
that are causing the soaring costs. And, 
what is the main factor? Improper loca- 
tion of Job Corps facilities in locations that 
demand high rentals or unreasonable re- 
habilitation costs. The reasons that 
prompted Job Corps- officials to locate the 
centers in such uneconomical locations are 
only a matter of speculation at this time. 

The Charleston, W. Va., Women’s Job 
Corps Center, which is located in the old 
Kanawha Hotel, is one of the most notable 
of the examples that could be given. The 
story surrounding this center has been 
documented in the following Republican 
Poverty Memo: 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
Committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
5, Mar. 21, 1966 

“CHARLESTON, W. VA., HOTEL CASHES IN ON 

ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


“Lease a rundown hotel for $94,800 a year. 
Pay all taxes, insurance utilities, and repairs. 
Spend $225,000 renovating the building, 
which reliable real estate brokers value at 
$250,000. 

“Result: One Women’s Job Corps Center 
in Charleston, W. Va. 

“The waste involved in another of the pet 
projects of the President’s so-called war on 
poverty was disclosed today by Congressman 
ALBERT H. QUE, Republican, of Minnesota, in 
a speech on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 

“The Charleston Women’s Job Corps Cen- 
ter is housed in the old Kanawha Hotel, 
owned by the Kanawha Hotel Co., whose 
president is Angus Peyton, a prominent West 
Virginia Democrat and State commerce com- 
missioner. 

“ ‘The rundown hotel, which was used for 
Democratic presidential campaign headquar- 
ters in 1960, was assessed at $87,000 prior to 
occupancy of the Women’s Job Corps in 
August 1965,’ Congressman Quiz said. ‘It 
was subsequently raised to $115,000. Esti- 
mates of reliable real estate brokers in 
Charleston placed the value of the hotel 
at $250,000.’ 

“In addition to receiving a guaranteed 
profit of 40 percent on the annual $94,800 
rental paid by the Federal Government, the 
$225,000 spent renovating the building would 
accrue to the Kanawha Hotel Co.,’ Congress- 
man QUE said. 

“‘Our investigations have revealed that 
in the spring of 1965 a construction con- 
sultant, an employee of a firm retained by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, on two 
separate occasions surveyed the Kanawha 
Hotel to determine its suitability for a 
Women's Job Corps Center,’ said Congress- 
man Quiz. ‘Both times, despite pressure to 
approve the site, the consultant recom- 
mended against use of the hotel, reporting 
among other things that the building 
would be too expensive to rehabilitate.’ 

“Congressman QUIE said there are ‘obvious 
political implications’ in the arrangement 
and that it is ‘another example of extrava- 
gant diversion of antipoverty funds into the 
pockets of Democratic politicians.’ 

“*Testimony at hearings currently being 
held by the Education and Labor Commit- 
tee has revealed the estimated costs of main- 
taining one Job Corps enrollee for a year 
ranges from $8,500 to $13,000. Educators gasp 
at these figures and taxpayers question the 
justification for such an expensive program. 
We all recognize the necessity for the Job 
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Corps program and agree with the con- 
cept * however, the program wasn't 
designed to be a windfall for the wealthy 
with influence,’ Congressman QUIE said. 


[From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
14A (supplement to Poverty Memo 14), 
Apr. 15, 1966] 

“CREDIBILITY GAP AT OEO—CHARLESTON 

REVISITED 

“Con Qu, the figures that were 
given to you * * * were inaccurate,’ Thus, 
in testimony on March 23, Bernard L. Boutin 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity began 
a point by point denial of facts presented by 
Albert H. QUIE, Republican, of Minnesota, 4 
days earlier with reference to the Charleston, 
W, Va., Women's Job Corps Center, The 
same day Congressman Sam GIBBONS, of 
Florida, took the floor defending OEO and 
declaring that Congressman Quire, inadver- 
tently was wrong. 

“Further investigation in Charleston not 
only showed that Congressman QUE was 
right but that he conservatively understated 
the established facts that add up to scandal- 
ous poverty profits to a leading Democrat 
officeholder in West Virginia. Congressman 
Quiz said the Hotel Kanawha was owned by 
a corporation whose president was Angus 
Peyton, a prominent Democrat and the pres- 
ent commerce commissioner in West Vir- 
ginia. This is undenied. Congressman 
Qum said that the Kanawha Hotel lease pro- 
vides for payment of $94,800 a year net profit, 
after the Federal Government reimburses for 
taxes, insurance, utilities and repairs. Mr. 
Boutin said the rent was $90,000. The fact 
is that the rent is $94,800 and the Federal 
Government pays, in addition, $4,800 a year 
for the storage of old hotel property. 

“Congressman Quire said assessments in 
West Virginia were by law 50 percent of mar- 
ket value. Mr. Boutin said they were 40 
percent. Chapter 18, article 9(a), section 4 
of the West Virginia Code provides that 
assessed valuation shall not be less than 50 
percent nor more than 100 percent of ap- 
praised valuation. 

“Mr. Quie said that the Federal Govern- 
ment has spent at least $225,000 renovating 
the rundown Kanawha Hotel. Mr. Boutin 
said they have spent only $178,000. The fact 
is the Federal Government has spent $345,000 
to renovate the hotel into a Job Corps Center. 
This includes $290,026.60 spent on repairs and 
installation of equipment, $24,936.77 for elec- 
tric, heating and plumbing items which they 
call ‘maintenance’ and $30,586.14 for out- 
standing mechanics liens. 

“Mr, Quie said that the Kanawha Hotel 
was worth about $250,000 at the time it was 
chosen for a Job Corps Center. Mr. Boutin 
claimed it was worth $438,000 in 1965 and 
$508,250 in 1966 (perhaps slyly including in 
its value $345,000 worth of renovations at 
taxpayers’ expense). The fact is that reli- 
able real estate brokers in Charleston indi- 
cated the Hotel Kanawha was worth about 
$250,000 prior to renovation. A somewhat 
older but comparable hotel in Charleston, the 
Milner-Ruffner, with more land and a more 
valuable location, sold on February 1 this 
year for $200,000. 

“Mr. Boutin defended the Kanawha Hotel 
expenditures with the claim that annual 
square-foot rental cost is less than one dollar. 
This figure must have been computed by 
dividing the erroneous $90,000 per year rental 
by 100,000 square feet. This becomes an en- 
tirely meaningless computation when it is 
understood that it ignores $4,800 being paid 
annually for storage of the old hotel furni- 
ture, $7,500 paid annually for taxes (includ- 
ing taxes on the furniture in storage and the 
hotel's accounts receivable), $5,740 paid an- 
nually for insurance and $4,800 paid annually 
for rent in addition to the $90,000 reported 
by OEO. Certainly a meaningful annual 
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square-foot cost figures should include all 
annual expenditures, not to mention $16,000 
to settle leases of former tenants and some 
annually amortizing of the $345,549.51 reno- 
vations. Who does Mr. Boutin think he fools 
by citing such glib and misleading figures? 
“In summary, the poverty program has 
spent $345,549.51 renovating a rundown hotel 
worth about $250,000. A corporation, whose 
then president is a leading West Virginia 
Democrat, receives $94,800 per year profit on 
worth $250,000. That is a poverty 
profit of 38 percent a year. An OEO official 
described the Charleston Women’s Job Corps 
arrangement as “the very best deal that 
could be gotten.” The taxpayers might be 
justified in asking ‘the best deal for whom?’ 


“[From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
16, Apr. 20, 1966] 

“THE KANAWHA HOTEL—A LOGICAL CHOICE? 


“Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE pointed out 
today more errors in the March 23 testi- 
mony of Bernard L. Boutin, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Bou- 
tin was testifying before the Ad Hoc Sub- 
committee on Poverty of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee. 

“Congressman QUIE was attempting to 
learn more about a feasibility study that had 
been conducted to determine if the rundown 
Kanawha Hotel in downtown Charleston, W. 
Va., was suitable for a Women’s Job Corps 
Center. 

“The engineer who conducted the feasi- 
bility survey twice said that it was not suit- 
able—and was fired for his trouble. The 
Kanawha Hotel was leased from the Kana- 
wha Hotel Corp., whose president was Angus 
Peyton, West Virginia Commerce Commis- 
sioner and unsuccessful 1964 Democratic can- 
didate for the State Senate. 

“Boutin was just one of three OEO offi- 
cials that Congressman Quie questioned 
about the feasibility study. He also asked 
Benetta B. Washington, of OEO’s Women's 
Centers Division, who had conducted the 
study. She said it was OEO's own engineers. 
Congressman QUIE asked Milton Fogelman, 
OEO contracting officer, who had conducted 
the feasibility study. Fogelman said it was 
Consolidated American Services. He was 
right. Boutin’s version came out like this: 

„Mr. Boutin. Survey for this was done by 
GSA for us. The facilities that were care- 
fully looked at was the Ruffner Hotel, the 
Holley Hotel, the hotel in question, the Dan- 
jel Boone Hotel and the Holiday Inn Hotel.’ 

“The ‘hotel in question’ was, of course, the 
rundown Kanawha. 

“Congressman Quix had charged earlier 

that the selection of the Kanawha Hotel, 
coupled with the $94,800 annual rental and 
the fantastic cost of rehabilitation which 
mounted the first-year cost of the site to at 
least $477,839.76, ‘implies political favorit- 
ism.’ 
“(Boutin also testified before the ad hoc 
subcommittee that the first-year cost figures 
advanced by Congressman Quire were inac- 
curate. Subsequent investigation showed 
that Congressman Quiz was right—Boutin 
wrong.) 

“As in the case of the cost figures, Boutin'’s 
testimony that several sites were ‘carefully 
looked at’ appears to be inaccurate and mis- 
leading. 

“In order to determine what, if any, al- 
ternatives were considered for the location 
of the Charleston Women's Job Corps Center, 
Congressman aum had the minority investi- 
gator of the ad hoc subcommittee make a 
check, with the following results: 

“On March 28, 1966, Mrs. Mary Lee Crowley, 
owner of the Holley Hotel on Quarrier Street 
in Charleston, said that at no time did she 
consider leasing the Holley Hotel to the Office 
of Economic Opportunity or its contractor, 
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Packard Bell Electronics Corp. She recalled 
that early in 1965 a representative of Packard 
Bell called on her and asked if she would be 
interested in leasing the hotel as a Women’s 
Job Corps Center. Mrs. Crowley told this 
man that she was interested in selling the 
hotel, but not in leasing it. She remembered 
that his manner was abrupt and her conver- 
sation with him was less than 5 minutes. 
To her knowledge, no surveys or studies of 
the Holley Hotel were made by Packard Bell, 
OEO, or General Services Administration, 
which Boutin claimed made some studies for 
the OEO program. 

“Also on March 28, 1966, Mr. Joe Reiser, 
assistant manager of the Daniel Boone Hotel 
at Washington and Capitol Streets in 
Charleston, said that to his knowledge no 
studies or surveys of the Daniel Boone Hotel 
were made by Packard Bell, GSA or OEO in 
contemplation of a Women’s Job Corps site. 
He said no approach or offer had been made 
to the Daniel Boone management by any rep- 
resentative of these organizations. On April 
6, 1966, Mr. Reiser said he had been in con- 
tact with Mr. Roger S. Creel, general man- 
ager of the Daniel Boone, who had been vaca- 
tioning in Miami, Fla. Mr. Creel confirmed 
that at no time was any offer made to the 
Daniel Boone management regarding the 
Women’s Job Corps Center and to his knowl- 
edge no studies or surveys of the hotel had 
been made for that purpose. 

“On April 6, 1966, Mr. Lyman Stanton, 
president and general manager of the Holi- 
day Inn Hotel on Kanawha Boulevard in 
Charleston, told the same story. He said that 
no approach or offer had been made in re- 
gard to the Women’s Job Corps Center site 
and to his knowledge no studies or surveys of 
that facility had been made. 

“On March 30, 1966, Mr. Vincent Chaney, 
Charleston attorney who had represented the 
Ruffner Hotel for years prior to the sale of 
the building on February 1, 1966, said that to 
his knowledge no action had been taken in 
any way by Packard Bell or OEO in consider- 
ation of the Ruffner Hotel as a Job Corps 
site. His statement was affirmed by Mr. R. G. 
Lilly, Sr., Charleston attorney and principal 
stockholder of the family-owned Ruffner 
Hotel prior to its sale. 

“Mr. Lilly said, however, that in 1965, when 
he learned that a Women’s Job Corps Center 
had been planned for Charleston, he was 
interested but was never approached. 

“Had he been approached, Mr. Lilly said, 
he would have been very interested in leasing 
the Ruffner Hotel as a Women’s Job Corps 
Center for much less than the $94,800 annual 
rental on the Kanawha Hotel. 

“Mr. Lilly described the Ruffner as a six- 
story building with basement and penthouse 
which includes about 170 bedrooms. He said 
the hotel has been leased to the Millner Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., during the past 3 years 
under an arrangement where the hotel 
owners, received 17 percent of the gross in- 
come. This resulted in the following ap- 
proximate incomes to the hotel: 1965, 
$21,000; 1964, $18,000; and 1963, $14.000. 
Under the terms of the lease, the Ruffner 
Hotel paid taxes and insurance on the build- 
ing and its furniture. 

“Under the Kanawha Hotel-Packard Bell 
lease, the Office of Economic Opportunity 
pays taxes and insurance on the hotel and 
its furniture, as well as furniture storage. 

At seems apparent from these figures that 
Mr. Lilly would have been glad, as he has 
said, to lease the Ruffner Hotel for much less 
than $94,800 a year,’ Congressman QUIE said 
in a speech on the House floor today. 
‘Based on information furnished by respon- 
sible Charleston hotel representatives, it is 
apparent to me the Kanawha Hotel was the 
only site considered.’ 

“*This is in addition to the errors I pointed 
out previously in Mr. Boutin's testimony be- 
fore the ad hoc subcommittee,’ Congressman 
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Qure said. ‘As far as I am concerned, so 
many errors of such a basic and grave nature 
are enough to discredit Mr. Boutin’s entire 
testimony. This is another example of the 
chaotic and make-it-up-as-you-go adminis- 
tration that seem to be so much a part of 
everyday operations at the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, ” 
Silver-salaried Job Corps 

Excessive salaries paid to Job Corps em- 
ployees have resulted in extraordinary ex- 
pense and the proselytism of personnel from 
existing school systems. An extreme exam- 
ple of this was found at the Camp Gary 
Men's Job Corps Center in San Marcos, Tex., 
where the 208 staff personnel who make 
$9,000 a year or more received an average of 
57 percent increase in salary when they were 
employed at the Center. Further details on 
the salaries at Camp Gary were set out in a 
Republican poverty memo and a speech 
made to the House by Congressman 
GOODELL: 


“[From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No, 
20, Apr. 28, 1966] 

“SILVER-SALARIED JOB CORPS; OR RAGS TO RICHES 


“Want a 57-percent raise? Join the staff 
of the Job Corps. The 208 staff personnel at 
Camp Gary (San Marcos, Tex.) drawing 
salaries over $9,000 got an average increase 
of 57 percent above their previous salary. 
Twenty-two of them more than doubled 
their previous salary. Here are some exam- 
ples of past and present salaries of Camp 
Gary personnel: 


“Position Previous | Present 

Mi of personnel $5, 000 $10, 000. 
Math chairman “| "4730| 10.080 
Citizenship teacher 3 4,800 10, 080 
Chairman commercial skills. 4, 650 10, 080 
Welding instructor 3, 200 9,780 
Teacher commercial skills 4. 500 9. 780 
. 4, 300 9,780 
Auto mechanic instructor. 3, 800 9,780 
Drafting instructor. 4, 764 9, 780 
cience t 4,700 9, 780 
Duty olllcer 4, 500 9, 493 
Physical education instructor 4, 600 9, 480 


“The automatic, facile explanation always 
given by poverty officials for high salaries is, 
‘We need the best people.’ Is it really neces- 
sary, however, to go this far? Aside from 
the leakage of poverty funds for extrayagant 
salaries, there is a distressing impact on 
school systems. What school board can com- 
pete with their rich Uncle Sam who appar- 
ently has money to burn; 154 of the 208 came 
directly to Gary from school jobs. Is it nec- 
essary to offer $9,780 to a math instructor 
making $4,887, or to a music teacher making 
$4,200, in order to attract them to come to 
Camp Gary? Would a private employer offer 
these lavish salary increases in his business? 

“These are the kind of facts that should 
have been brought out in congressional hear- 
ings. In spite of our efforts, and those of 
Congresswoman GREEN (Democrat of Ore- 
gon), the reason for extravagant costs of 
Job Corps camps remained a mystery in the 
hearings. Camp Gary does not stand alone; 
on the contrary, it appears to be a typical 
outgrowth of inept administration of the 
Job Corps. 

“I have today telegraphed seven other ur- 
ban Job Corps centers for full data on their 
staff salaries. In the meanwhile, the press 
is welcome to examine the complete salary 
records of Camp Gary in my office.” 


Lack of enrollee screening 


Alarming incidents of violence involving 
Job Corps enrollees at the Job Corps centers 
and in neighboring towns and cities empha- 
size the need for more discipline and for a 
more careful screening and selection of en- 
rollees. We recognize the program is de- 
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signed to assist disadvantaged youths and 
that a large number of them will have been 
involved in scrapes with the law; however, 
Congress did not intend that Job Corps 
centers replace reformatories. 

The Job Corps should be able to take juve- 
nile offenders, but the Job Corps officials 
have the responsibility to know the back- 
ground of all enrollees. The following case 
history, described in statements to the House 
by Congressmen ALBERT H. QUIE and CHARLES 
E. Goopett, reveals the type of sorry incident 
that can occur when Job Corps officials fail 
to fulfill their responsibility: 


“JOINT STATEMENT ON THE FLOOR OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, FEBRUARY 7, 
1966 


“As friends of the Job Corps concept, we 
are deeply distressed and angry about the 
philosophy prevailing in its administration 
today. Situations involving Job Corps en- 
rollees from all over the country have come 
to our attention dramatizing this point. 
Perhaps the most disgraceful of them all in- 
volves the Job Corps camp at Mountain 
Home, Idaho, which we wish to discuss and 
express our indignant protest about today. 

“In doing so, let the record be clear that 
we sponsored legislation for experimental 
‘residential skill centers’ as far back as 1961. 
Although the administration opposed these 
proposals, we were able in 1963 to add such 
& provision to the Vocational Education Act. 
The projects were never funded by the ad- 
ministration. 

“The 1964 Poverty Act launched us on a 
mass production of Job Corps camps with- 
out the benefit of experience. The present 
philosophy of Job Corps administrators is 
endangering the entire Job Corps approach, 
which can and should help many youngsters 
help themselves. The following case history 
forcefully illustrates our point. 


“Mountain Home, Idaho 


“On November 15, 1965, a vicious fight took 
place in a dormitory at the Mountain Home 
Job Corps Camp. A corpsman was brutally 
beaten by Paul Dennis Jones, a fellow corps- 
man, for playing a radio in the dormitory. 
With his victim prone, Jones slashed his face 
and hands with a knife and then plunged 
the knife into his abdomen. 

“Up to this point, the story seems like one 
of those unfortunate incidents that can hap- 
pen occasionally when you put rough, hard- 
core young men together in a camp. The 
full sequence of events, however, is appalling 
and incredible. They can be summarized 
in the following 10 points: 

“1, Jones, the assailant, was what is known 
in the trade as a ‘three-time loser.’ He had 
three felony convictions against him, plus a 
parole violation, when admitted to the camp. 

“2. Job Corps officials violated the inter- 
state compact on parole and probations by 
failing to notify Idaho authorities that Jones 
was a parolee from California. Not only that, 
in response to a request from Idaho authori- 
ties, officials at the Mountain Home Camp 
are unable to determine, or have refused to 
determine, how many of their corpsmen are 
presently on parole or probation from other 
States. 

“3. Jones not only was a three-time fel- 
ony loser, he was serving in a supervisory 
capacity in the Mountain Home Camp as a 
dormitory leader, wing leader, and squad 
leader. d 

“4. The Job Corps paid for an attorney, 
bail, and psychiatric treatment for Jones. 

“5. The Job Corps, by telegram from Wash- 
ington, asked the court to release Jones on 
probation, without punishment, on the as- 
surance he would be accepted back at camp. 

“6. After release from the hospital, the 
victim was so mistreated and threatened by 
Jones’ friends at the Mountain Home Camp 
that he was forced to resign from the Job 
Corps. 
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“7. Job Corps officials refused to sign a 
criminal complaint against Jones and re- 
fused to cooperate with the local prosecuting 
attorney, Mr. Fred Kennedy. 

“8. The prosecuting attorney had to 
subpena other corpsmen in order to get them 
to testify and at least one of the eyewitnesses 
to the assault, standing 3 feet from the scene, 
said he saw nothing. The prosecuting attor- 
ney is convinced that this witness is guilty 
of outright perjury, but once again Job 
Corps officials refused to cooperate or take 
action to assist the prosecution. 

“9. The U.S. attorney, Mr. Sylvan Jeppe- 
sen, the prosecuting attorney, the warden 
of the Idaho State Penitentiary (Mr. L. E. 
Clapp), the vice chairman of the Idaho 
Board of Correction (Mr. Mark Maxwell), an 
Idaho parole and probation officer (Mr. Al 
Roark), an official of the Idaho Employment 
Security Agency (Mr. Bill Lesh), and the 
Idaho attorney general (Mr. Allan Shepard) 
were so incensed by the handling of this 
case by Job Corps officials that they met 
jointly and determined to bring the matter 
to the attention of Mr. Shriver and other 
officials in Washington. The prosecuting 
attorney wrote Mr. Shriver in December and, 
at least until recently, had not even received 
the courtesy of a routine reply. 

“10. On the pleading of Job Corps officials, 
the district judge withheld sentence on 
Jones and placed him on probation for 2 
years with the condition that he serve 4 
months in jail and then return to the Job 
Corps. 

“Law of the jungle 

“The obvious result of this case is that 
enrollees at Mountain Home Job Corps Camp 
believe the law of the jungle prevails and 
that even officials of the U.S. Government 
countenance assault with a deadly weapon. 

“Job Corps officials should be called to 
account for this episode. Do they believe 
they are teaching the young men at the 
Mountain Home Camp constructive values 
by their actions in this case? What justi- 
fication do they have for hiring an attorney 
with Federal taxpayers’ money, especially 
when Idaho law requires that indigent de- 
fendants be furnished counsel by the State? 
Why do Job Corps officials want Jones back 
in the Job Corps under these circumstances? 
Do they plan to put him back in a position 
of leadership and authority over his fellow 
Job Corps men? 


“Faulty philosophy 


“This case, In capsule, demonstrates two 
damaging and dangerous things about the 
way the Job Corps program is now being 
administered. 

“First, the screening of enrollees is so 
incredibly haphazard that officials don’t even 
know when enrollees are on parole for com- 
mission of major felonies. 

“Second, the philosophy of Job Corps 
Officials is so ridiculously soft and confused 
that they will excuse almost any behavior 
by an enrollee, even when it jeopardizes the 
chance of other enrollees to succeed. 

“The case of Paul Dennis Jones in Idaho 
is not an isolated one. It is typical of of- 
ficial policy in the Job Corps. This kind 
of approach in handling tough young men 
who have committed serious crimes perme- 
ates the entire administration of Job Corps 
camps. It can be fatal to the program unless 
it is reversed by direct and immediate action. 

“Two dropouts from Camp Kilmer recently 
declared that they would not have enrolled 
in the Job Corps if they had known what it 
was like. One of them commented, ‘Many 
youths sent to court for a minor crime were 
given a choice between the Job Corps and 
reform school.’ A common statement among 
enrollees is, If I go back, the judge will put 
me in jail.’ Another enrollee said, “The dor- 
mitories are ruled by gangs.’ 
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“Is it any wonder that Job Corps dormi- 
tories are often ruled by gangs when author- 
ities deal so foolishly with felony crimes? 
Job Corps policy provides specifically: 

No dismissals from Job Corps can be 
made by centers without getting prior ap- 
proval from Job Corps headquarters. 
Under no circumstances, explicit or implicit, 
should a resignation be asked for or the 
opportunity to resign offered.’ 


“Realism needed 


“The Job Corps concept is sound, but it 
can’t be administered successfully by ad- 
ministrators who coddle and encourage law- 
breakers and gang leaders. Unless we start 
getting some realism into the Job Corps 
program, the American people will rise in in- 
dignation and probably sweep out the good 
potential with the bad performance. That 
would be tragic for the many youngsters who 
can be helped by a good Job Corps program, 
as well as for our society as a whole.” 


“[From the Office of Congressman CHARLES 
E. GooDpELL, House of Representatives, Feb. 
10, 1966] 

“DELIVERED ON THE FLOOR OF THE HOUSE OF 

REPRESENTATIVES 


“Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, on Monday of 
this week my colleague, the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QU], and I addressed this 
House with reference to problems in the 
administration of the Job Corps, as illus- 
trated especially by a case in Mountain 
Home, Idaho. Although two of our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Idaho, Con- 
gressman COMPTON WHITE, and the gentle- 
man from Florida, Sam Grssons, have 
adroitly answered with a smokescreen, both 
of these gentlemen and the Job Corps have 
admitted the truth of the important facts 
we presented. I regret that they chose to 
conceal these admissions amidst a rain of 
ill-conceived and unfounded charges that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr, QUIE], 
and I are misrepresenting an isolated case 
to undermine the Job Corps. I will not 
reply in kind because I have great respect 
for my colleagues. Let me simply say that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE} 
and I were proposing the Job Corps concept 
before either of these worthy gentlemen were 
in Congress and we have consistently ad- 
vocated the merits of a sensible Job Corps 
program. 

“Not an isolated case 

“I shall recount later in my remarks the 
specific admissions camouflaged by these 
gentlemen, but let me first deal with their 
charge that the Mountain Home incident is 
an isolated case. Far from it. I shall cite 
today only a few of the large number of cases 
from all over the country. 

“Camp Gary, Tex. 

“Last July, three Job Corps enrollees in 
Camp Gary, were charged with shooting two 
Air Force policemen. Having been booked 
for assault with intent to murder, they were 
returned to regular duty in the camp. Job 
Corps Officials hired three separate lawyers 
to defend the enrollees and the case has not 
yet come to trial due to delays and ‘absence 
of key witnesses.’ 

“Camp Breckinridge 

“In August last year a Job Corps man on 
leave in Billings, Mont., was charged with 
shooting at a policeman and wounding a 
woman in a Billings bar. Job Corps officials 
not only posted a $2,500 bond and are paying 
for an attorney, they have flown the enrollee 
and a security guard back and forth from 
Camp Breckinridge, Ky., to Billings at least 
twice and perhaps more. The case has still 
not come to trial and the corpsman remains 
an enrollee in Camp Breckinridge. The ap- 
parent estimate of cost in this case is a mini- 
mum of $1,000 to the taxpayers and perhaps 
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a great deal more. Senator LEE METCALF, 
Democrat, of Montana, was quoted as saying: 

The idea of the Job Corps in my opinion 
is a great idea, but this incident is wrong 
and really burns me up.’ 

“The Senator continues: 

These dropouts and malcontents are 
being coddled and complimented for their 
derogatory behavior.’ 


“Kingsport, Tenn. 

“In December a warrant was issued in 
Kingsport, Tenn., against two young men 
for allegedly bludgeoning two victims with 
alead pipe. They left the town that morning 
for two Illinois Job Corps camps before the 
warrant could be served, 

“Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on with 
examples of this nature. Job Corps camps 
are, and should be, for hard-core youngsters, 
many of whom have had brushes with the 
law. They need sympathetic understanding. 
They also need to learn discipline and social 
values such as respect for law and order. 
The present policy of Job Corps officials too 
often undermines this whole purpose. 


“Mountain Home, Idaho 


“In the Mountain Home case, my two col- 
leagues and the Job Corps have now openly 
admitted the following devastating facts: 

“First. An enrollee named Paul Dennis 
Jones did attack a fellow corpsman with a 
deadly weapon in a Job Corps dormitory, 

“Second. Jones was a three-time felony 
loser, including conviction for attempted 
murder. 

“Third, Job Corps screening procedures are 
so haphazard that they had no idea of Jones’ 
previous record when they took him in the 
Job Corps. 

“Fourth. Jones was in a capacity of leader- 
ship in the Mountain Home Camp, serving as 
dormitory leader, wing leader, and squad 
leader. 

“Fifth. The Job Corps does not deny that 
the victim of the assault was drummed out 
of the Job Corps by friends of Jones. 

“Sixth. The Job Corps did pay for an attor- 
ney and apparently for psychiatric treat- 
ment. A maximum of $50 of this cost may be 
deducted from the enrollee’s readjustment 
allowance, the rest to be paid from Job 
Corps funds. 

“Seventh, Job Corps officials from Wash- 
ington did telegraph the court that they 
would accept Jones back in the Job Corps. 
This was done at the time of sentencing by 
the court, when the full probation report 
showing his previous convictions was cer- 
tainly available. Job Corps officials blithely 
claim that even at that time, when they 
agreed to accept Jones back, they knew 
nothing of his previous felony record. 

„Eighth. The Job Corps still has no pro- 
cedure for screening applicants with felony 
records so that they can conform to parole 
and probation requirements. 

“Mr. Speaker, the latter point raises one of 
the silliest of the answers apparently given 
to my colleague, the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. Grssons] by Job Corps officials. I quote 
my colleague: 

There is no national file of parolees or 
juvenile offenders; and there is no way, 
except for a prohibitively costly security 
check, in which every facet of an applicant’s 
life can be checked.’ 

“I would inform my colleague and the Job 
Corps that every State maintains records of 

lees and probationers in a bureau of 
identification. In addition, if applicants 
were fingerprinted, as every inductee in the 
military service is fingerprinted, felony rec- 
ords could be checked overnight with the 
FBI. This is done constantly by sheriffs and 
police officials in our smallest communities 
around the country. 

“Mr. Speaker; when the Job Corps takes an 
applicant who has a felony record, they 
should know about it. The Job Corps has 
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a direct responsibility to work out provisions 
so that they are not a party to removing 
parolees and probationers from States, there- 
by violating State law. I am informed that 
the Council of State Governments has been 
unsuccessfully trying to work out this matter 
with the Job Corps. It should be done im- 
mediately. The cases the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Quire] and I have cited are 
but a few of the many that have occurred in 
the Job Corps. They are not isolated in- 
stances, They are established policy of the 
Job Corps. 

“I am aggrieved that our two colleagues 
chose to slash back blindly and personally 
when we brought the Mountain Home case 
to the attention of the House. Our state- 
ments were based solidly on facts compiled 
by the attorney general of Idaho, Mr. Allan 
Shepard, and a large number of other officials 
in Idaho, including the prosecuting attorney, 
Mr. Fred Kennedy, who told me he had re- 
viewed the attorney general’s memo and ap- 
proved it. As I stated to the House on 
Tuesday, the prosecuting attorney wanted it 
made clear that Job Corps officials cooperated 
with him fully after he refused to return 
Jones to the Mountain Home Camp for ad- 
ministrative action. 

“I include at this point in the Record the 
full memorandum of facts given to us by 
Idaho officials, along with an excerpt from 
bulletin No. 66-40 of the Job Corps, relating 
to legal services for corpsmen in Job Corps 
conservation centers: 

“ ‘DECEMBER 31, 1965. 

This memorandum is written at the com- 
bined suggestions of certain persons who 
attended a meeting recently in the office of 
Mr. Sylvan Jeppesen, U.S. attorney. In at- 
tendance were Mr. Fred Kennedy, prosecut- 
ing attorney for Elmore County, Mr. L. E. 
Clapp, warden of the Idaho State Peni- 
tentiary, Mr. Mark Maxwell, vice chairman 
of the board of corrections, Mr. Al Roard, 
parole and probation officer, Mr. Bill Lesh, 
of the Employment Security Agency, Mr. 
Allen G. Shepard, attorney general of the 
State of Idaho, and his two assistants. 

“Mr. Jeppesen stated that he had been 
requested by Senator CHURCH to attend said 
meeting, which was called primarily at the 
instance of Mr, Kennedy and Mr. Clapp. 

The discussion involved a recent crimi- 
nal incident at the Job Corps Camp at Moun- 
tain Home, Idaho. It was the consensus of 
those present at the meeting that the entire 
congressional delegation should be informed 
both as to the circumstances and the think- 
ing of the group regarding corrective action 
which should be taken. 

On or about November 15, 1965, a vicious 
fight took place in one of the dormitories 
of the Job Corps Camp at Mountain Home. 
Said assault allegedly took place as a result 
of Truley Tillman, a corpsman, playing a 
radio in a manner disturbing to the other 
occupants of the dormitory. The dormitory 
leader, one Paul Dennis Jones brutally beat 
Truley Tillman about the head and face. 
While sitting astride the prone body of Till- 
man, Jones produced a knife and slashed 
Tillman about the face and hands, and then 
plunged the knife into the abdomen of Till- 
man, inflicting a wound of approximately 
2% inches in depth. 

he matter was reported almost im- 
mediately to Mr. Kennedy as county prosecu- 
tor. Because of the question of Federal en- 
clave, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
had been called. An FBI investigator was 
dispatched to the scene that night, interro- 
gated Jones and obtained from him a state- 
ment admitting participation in the assault. 
Mr. Kennedy was approached that night by 
officials of the Job Corps, who attempted to 
convince Mr. Kennedy that there should be 
no criminal proceedings filed against Jones 
and he should be released to the Corps for 
administrative action. No person in the Job 
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Corps. camp, either corpsman or official, 
would sign the criminal complaint against 
Jones for assault with a deadly weapon, and 
Mr. Kennedy was, therefore, required to sign 
the complaint himself. 

“It was necessary to issue subpenas and 
require attendance of Job Corps witnesses in 
court. The Job Corp officials, through their 
Washington, D.C., office, hired Mr. Robert 
Rowett, an attorney at Mountain Home, to 
represent the accused at Federal 

At the hearing held therein, Jones en- 
tered a plea of guilty to assault with a deadly 
weapon, and as is usual in such cases, the 
district judge deferred imposing sentence 
pending presentence investigation. 

„At the hearing for sentencing, officials 
from the Job Corps camp were present. A 
telegram from the Job Corps headquarters 
in Washington, D.C., was submitted to the 
court, which requested that the judge place 
Jones on probation and affirmatively stated 
that if said Jones were placed on probation 
by the court he would be accepted by the 
Job Corps and returned to the Job Corps 
camp. 

In the court of the presentence investiga- 
tion, it was determined that Jones is a three- 
time loser on felony charges, having been 
convicted and served sentences in California 
State correctional institutions. The criminal 
record of Jones can be summarized as fol- 
lows: At the age of 16, he attempted to kill 
two persons by firing nine shots from a re- 
volver. He was admitted to the California 
Fort Springs Boys’ Camp. In 1962 he was 
convicted of auto theft and received a jail 
sentence and 3 years’ probation. Later in 
1962, he was convicted of auto theft and 
sentenced to an additional 2 years’ probation. 
In 1963, he was adjudged a parole violator, 
convicted of another auto theft and sen- 
tenced to the Soledad Correctional Institu- 
tion. In 1964, he was paroled and on Sep- 
tember 8, 1965, was arrested for driving with 
a revoked or suspended driver's license, and 
served a total of 25 days in jail. 

At the time of his induction into the Job 
Corps, he was, and still remains a parolee of 
California correctional system. Idaho, as are 
all States, is a member of the interstate com- 
pact on parole and probations. Under the 
terms of said compact, each State agrees 
that it will not permit one of its parolees or 
probationers to move to another State's ju- 
risdiction without, in advance, informing the 
receiving State of such desire and making 
arrangements for the supervision of such 
parolee or probationer by the receiving State 
during the balance of parole or probatloner's 
time. No such notification was received by 
the State of Idaho, or its board of corrections 
from either the State of California or the 
Job Corps. We were informed that said 
Jones, while at the Job Corps camp, was 
made a supervisor of other corpsmen in three 
capacities: Dormitory leader, wing leader, 
and squad leader which would indicate he 
had rather close supervision of other corps- 
men. 

Mr. Kennedy has further stated that he 
has received practically no cooperation from 
fellow Job Corps men witnesses in investi- 
gating or processing the defendant for what 
is obyiously a serious crime in the felony 
category. This, in spite of the fact that the 
defendant was a three-time convicted felon 
and but for extremely fortunate circum- 
stances, his latest victim would have died. 

One of the eyewitnesses to the assault, 
another corpsman, called by Mr. Kennedy to 
testify under oath, refused to state that he 
had seen the assault with the knife, although 
standing within 3 feet of the scene. Mr. 
Kennedy states that he is convinced that 
this witness is guilty of outright perjury. 
The victim of the assault was so mistreated 
and threatened by friends of Jones that he 
has now resigned from the Job Corps and has 
left the State of Idabo. 
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Jones was recently brought before the 
Third District Court in Boise for sentencing, 
at which time Job Corps’ officials and his 
lawyer, Mr. Rowett, also appeared. The dis- 
trict judge, Hon. J. Ray Durtschi, withheld 
sentence on Jones and placed him on proba- 
tion for 2 years, with the condition that he 
serve 4 months in jail, and then return to 
the Job Corps. A further condition was that 
he receive psychiatric treatment. 

am sure I reflect the consensus of the 
group in stating that the concept of the Job 
Corps and the philosophy which led to its 
establishment is laudable in every respect. 
Such provides an opportunity for under- 
privileged youth to be trained for work and 
obtain necessary education. We think it is 
obvious that a group of young people in the 
16 to 21 age bracket, most of whom are lack- 
ing in education and in the opportunity to 
compete in our society, are perhaps the most 
highly impressionable group of persons who 
could be assembled. Many of them have 
already had minor brushes with the law. 
I cannot think of a greater tragedy than hav- 
ing such a group of young people exposed to 
what is obviously a vicious and mentally dis- 
turbed person. To compound the problem, 
such a person was placed in a position of 
authority and responsibility over these same 
highly impressionable corpsmen. 

We feel from this incident can be drawn 
the obvious conclusion that the screening 
process of the Job Corps is at times, at least, 
a complete failure. We are informed that 
the officials at the local Job Corps camp are 
unable to, or have not determined how many 
if any, of their corpsmen are on a present 
active status of parole or probation from 
other States. The State board of corrections 
is reasonably positive that such situations 
exist and in conformance with the interstate 
compact, are desirous of being informed of 
the existence of parolees and probationers 
from other States who are presently residing 
within Idaho. We feel this is particularly 
necessary since we are informed that the Job 
Corps has no interest in the supervision of 
parolees or probationers. 

We also feel it pertinent to point out that 
the officials of the State of Idaho concerned 
with supervising probationers and parolees 
have had very fine cooperation with the 
armed services regarding such supervisory 
problems, 

At is also the consensus of the group that 
the basic concept of & Job Corps, as an- 
nounced to the public at large, was not to 
provide rehabilitation institutions for crim- 
inals. The public acceptance of the Job 
Corps locations was, we felt, based on the 
asserted purpose of the Job Corps as provid- 
ing training and education for underpriv- 
Ueged young people who deserved an op- 
portunity. 

From my own personal standpoint, and 
while I may not reflect the consensus of the 
group, I must state that Iam highly shocked 
and indignant at the use of Federal moneys 
to furnish legal counsel, bail, psychiatric 
evaluation and treatment, etc., to an ac- 
cused, regardless of whether he be a Federal 
employee, State employee, or whatever. 

As you know, our system of criminal 
justice in the State of Idaho, for many years 
has required the appointment of legal 
counsel for indigent defendants and the re- 
ports of our supreme court are replete with 
opinions stating that the failure to fully and 
fairly advise an accused of his right to legal 
counsel, and to furnish such counsel, con- 
stitutes the deprival of constitutional rights. 
I seriously question the existence of any 
statutory authorization for such expenditure 
of Federal funds. Such certainly has never 
been the case in regard to armed services 
personnel and I can see no difference between 
the furnishing of counsel to a job corpsman, 
Federal employee, and the furnishing of legal 
counsel to a mailman, a U.S. attorney, an 
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elevator operator in a post office building or a 
U.S. Senator, any one of whom could be 
charged with murder or an attempted 
murder. 

We sincerely believe that these matters 
demand your attention and investigation, if 
the Job Corps is to continue to have the 
public confidence and carry out the very 
laudable program for which it was designed. 

I should add that Mr. Kennedy some time 
ago, wrote to the Director of the program, 
Mr. Sargent Shriver, relative to the problems 
discussed herein, and has not, as yet, re- 
ceived the courtesy of a reply. 

‘ALLAN G. SHEPARD, 
Attorney General, State of Idaho. 


“EXCERPTS FROM THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN NO. 66-40 


It is Job Corps policy to provide legal 
services to corpsmen faced with criminal pro- 
ceedings. The Job Corps is intensely in- 
terested in protection of the rights of corps- 
men at all times from the moment they are 
en route to Job Corps conservation centers 
for initial assignments until they are dis- 
charged. 

“Attorney's fees shall be deducted from 
the corpsman’s readjustment allowance at a 
rate of $5 per hour for time expended in a 
judicial proceeding and $3 per hour for time 
expended in office consultation and prepara- 
tion. The total amount thus deducted from 
the corpsman’s readjustment allowance shall 
not exceed $50 in any case. The difference 
between the corpsman’s contribution to his 
legal defense payments and the actual fees of 
the attorney will be paid by Job Corps 
up to the limits of the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1964. Reasonably necessary expenses in- 
curred by the attorney in handling the case 
will be reimbursed by the Job Corps, but will 
not be charged to the corpsman. 

When a corpsman is faced with crimi- 
nal proceedings, the center director should 
retain an attorney to represent him. 

* * * + * 


Provide the corpsman with the oppor- 
tunity to select an attorney of his choice, 
and inform the corpsman that fees will be 
deducted from his readjustment allowance 
at the rate of $5 per hour for time expended 
in a judicial proceeding and $3 per hour for 
time expended in office consultation and 
preparation, up to the $50 limit. If the 
corpsman refuses an attorney on this basis, 
the center director should attempt to have 
an attorney supplied by a local legal service 
organization or appointed by the court. In 
any case where a corpsman is faced with 
criminal proceedings, the center director 
should immediately notify Job Corps Opera- 
tions Center by teletype.’ 

“Our concern for the future of the Job 
Corps and the safety of its enrollees mounts 
as tales of Job Corps terror increase. We are 
outraged to read the following newspaper ac- 
count of what, sadly, appears to be the pre- 
vailing life of a corpsman: 


From the Leader, Corning, N.Y., May 9, 
1966 


o CORPS Max's LETTER TO SISTER DIFFERS 
FROM ONE TO HIS MOTHER 


By Cliff Towner 


Statements made by a Job Corps man in 
a letter to his mother about how well he liked 
the Job Corps and how well he was being 
treated, apparently was merely an attempt on 
his part to allay his mother’s fears. 

„Several weeks ago the Leader carried ex- 
cerpts of a letter from Job Corps man, Ron- 
ald James Winchell, stationed at Fort Custer, 
Battle Creek, Mich., to his mother, Mrs, Mu- 
riel Snyder, of Beaver Dams, rural delivery 2. 

At that time, the 19-year-old corpsman 
spoke of the good food and how it was “just 
like living at home.” 

“*Winchell also told his mother he hadn't 
“had a bit of trouble getting along with the 
fellows here at all,” 
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However, this week, his mother brought 
to the Leader office another letter, one he 
recently wrote to his sister, Mrs. C. D. Jones, 
Jr., of 163 East Market Street, Corning, in 
which an entirely different story is outlined. 


“Injury confirmed 
“*William Gifford, a member of Congress- 
man CHARLES E. GOODELL’S staff in W. 
ton, D.C., told the Leader today that he had 
confirmed Corpsman Winchell's finger in- 


jury. 

“ ‘Gifford said he put through two calls to 
Fort Custer and spoke to the doctor who said 
the records showed Winchell had reported 
to the dispensary on April 23 with a fractured 
left ring finger. 

Camp officials said they did not know how 
the injury was received. 

When Gifford put through the second 
call, the doctor said he had examined Win- 
chell again and had ordered X-rays taken of 
the injured finger. 

The letter, published with Mrs, Snyder’s 
permission, follows: 

„Well, I guess its about time I write you 
two a letter, wouldn’t you say? Well, first 
of all I'll tell you what's really going on up 
here. 

Friday night I got into a fight and al- 
most broke my collarbone. I got thrown face 
first into one of the beams in the room and 
boy, did it ever hurt. 

„thought for sure that I broke it, but 
it feels all right now, thank God. After 
my finger, that’s all I'd need. 

„ve just about broken my finger a 
couple of times over again, but Saturday 
night really did it. I got in another fight 
and I had to use my left hand. I thought 
that really did it because I couldn’t move 
it for the rest of the night. 

„„It's not easy fighting with one hand 
but I’m sure as hell going to fight back, 
no matter what happens. 

„ don’t think I'll ever be able to use that 
hand like I should. It just starts to heal 
up and then I have to use it to defend my- 
self, Just about every night there’s guys 
getting jumped and beat up just for the hell 
of it. Race riots don’t help either, if you 
know what I mean. 

Sunday night one of the foreman’s cars 
were set afire by corpsmen. They haven’t 
found out [who] did it yet, but when they 
do I guess its 5 years for [whoever] did do 
it. A can of lighter fluid was found by the 
car. It burnt the insides all to hell. 

“* "Some guys go to the show at night and 
most of the time some of them end up in 
the dispensary cut up, most of the time. 

„About a month after I got here at 
Custer I had the first chance to [experience] 
having a knife pulled on me. It happened 
coming back to the camp from Battle Creek 
on the bus. I didn’t have much to say about 
it at the time or I wouldn't be writing any- 
body anything, 

„„ didn’t want to tell Mom any of this 
because you know how she would react. I’m 
telling you and Clive this because I think 
you’ll understand what's happening. 

L found out that over 40 percent of all 
the guys that come in Job Corps leave be- 
cause of what I'm telling you now. They're 
in for a few weeks and that’s all it takes. 

Now, for instance, I’m sitting on my 
bed writing in a notebook. In the back of 
the binder I’ve got a [razor] blade stuck 
where no one can see it. Just waiting for 
someone to come fooling around. I don't 
mean by the kind of fooling around we did 
home. It's all together different. The blade 
does the trick just by showing it to your 
[opponent]. Well this isn’t half of it, but 
I'll stop now.” 

Mrs. Snyder hasn't heard from her son 
for more than 2 weeks and expressed her con- 
cern for his safety after reading the above. 
Con, OHARLES E. GOODELL has been 
asked to investigate.“ 
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Recent disturbances at the Rodman Job 
Corps Center, located on the outskirts of 
New Bedford, Mass., we feel, emphasize the 
need for careful screening of enrollees and 
more adequate security protection at the 
Job Corps centers: 


Terror in the streets 


For several months, residents of the south 
end of New Bedford, Mass., have complained 
to civil and Job Corps center authorities that 
the discipline and control of enrollees at the 
Rodman Men's Job Corps Center was ex- 
tremely lax. A near riot at the center late 
last summer and several instances of violence 
at the center and in New Bedford during 
recent weeks resulted in a neryous and tense 
situation in New Bedford. 

The following was reported by members of 
the New Bedford Police Department: 

“On Saturday night, May 21, 1966, a crowd 
of approximately 150 Job Corpsmen gathered 
at about 10 p.m. and began a march to free 
a fellow Corps man who had been arrested 
earlier in the day and charged with wielding 
a knife. Two single-manned New Bedford 
Police cars attempted to intercept the crowd 
who were armed with pipes, bedposts, um- 
brella sticks, and stones. For nearly 2 hours, 
the mob terrorized the neighbors who resided 
in south New Bedford near the Job Corps 
center. It was reported some of the New 
Bedford citizens sat in their bedroom win- 
dows armed with shotguns and .22 caliber 
rifles. Men were afraid to leave their homes 
to report to work for the night shift. Job 
Corps men rapped on houses with clubs and 
looked in the windows of residents’ homes. 

“Approximately 35 police from 2 shifts re- 
ported to the emergency. The Job Corpsmen 
were persuaded to return to the center about 
midnight. They continued to shout ob- 
scenities at the police and hurl rocks at the 
patrol cars. One policeman reported a shot 
fired at the patrol car from behind the center 
fence. A Molotov cocktail-type bomb was 
recovered by the police, together with a va- 
riety of clubs, pipes, and umbrella sticks. 

“In the absence of security and in view of 
the limited police personnel, many consid- 
ered New Bedford fortunate that there were 
no physical injuries reported and a minimum 
of property damage. The police who reported 
to the scene first feared they would not be 
able to handle the emergency. 

“The New Bedford, Mass., City Council 
acted swiftly. At a special meeting Monday, 
May 23, the following resolution was passed 
by unanimous vote of the council: 


“NEw BEDFORD Orry COUNCIL 


“Whereas it is quite apparent that Job 
Corps facilities have no place in urban com- 
munities, particularly one the size of New 
Bedford, since such cities are unable because 
of a lack of manpower, both police and fire, 
to deal with resulting problems; and 

“Whereas despite the fact that we are un- 
qualifiedly in agreement that the basic idea 
is meritorious, experience shows that im- 
proper location detract from the chosen 
goals; and 

“Whereas the people living in the south 
end of New Bedford have had their peace of 
mind shattered and they have been put into 
a state of fear that is alien to this staid 
New England seaport; and 

“Whereas the populace, with few excep- 
tions, demand that the center be moved 
away from New Bedford immediately; and 

“ ‘Whereas the city is actually menaced by 
hordes of undisciplined youths and it will 
not be long before it is reduced to a state of 
hysteria; and 

“Whereas President Lyndon Johnson 
should be advised of this defect in his sys- 
tem of living laboratories: ‘Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the President of the 
United States be and he is hereby respect- 
fully implored to close down the Rodman 
Job Corps and to move its facilities to a 
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rural area away from this city; and be it 
further 

“ ‘Resolved, That a copy hereof be mailed 
as evidence of our sentiments to President 
Johnson. 

“‘Rollcall vote of the New Bedford City 
Council: 11 yeas; no nays; vote recorded 
unanimous,’ ” 

Based on these and other authoritative ac- 
counts of the way in which Job Corps camps 
are being administered, we would concur 
with a Federal judge who recently returned 
a 17-year-old Job Corps trainee to a Federal 
correctional institution for juveniles rather 
than return him to the Job Corps, because as 
he expressed it, 

“I'm concerned about the discipline at the 
Job Corps. We are dealing with a sensitive 
situation and if we let this sort of thing go 
on (marihuana at the center) we don’t know 
to what proportions it might grow. I think 
the National Training School will provide a 
better atmosphere for you.” 

We cannot allow such atrocities to con- 
tinue. We insist that arrest records of all 
Job Corps applicants be checked and that 
practical and reasonable disciplinary meas- 
ures be imposed at the camps. The Repub- 
lican views on this subject are in complete 
agreement with those of the Democratic 
leader in the Senate as expressed by him on 
the Senate floor on Wednesday, April 27, 
1966. Senator MaNnsFIELD’s comments are set 
out in the following Republican poverty 
memo: 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
22, May 2, 1966] 

“SENATOR MANSFIELD ON THE JOB CORPS 


“Republicans proposed experimental Job 
Corps camps 3 years before the poverty pro- 
gram. We believe in the concept, but we do 
not believe in the Job Corps program we 
have today. 

“Each time we advance specific criticism, 
the broken record response from poverty of- 
ficials and their spokesmen in Congress is, 
‘Oh, that’s an isolated case and they are just 
trying to destroy the Job Corps program.’ 

“They ignore the almost endless evidence 
of poor administration, protection rackets, 
Corps men forced to live with pipes under 
their pillows, lack of discipline in camps, and 
lack of planning for jobs outside of the 
camp—these conditions seem to prevail 
across the country. 

“In the past we have exposed serious faults 
in the selection and screening of corpsmen, 
but the mass-production psychology pre- 
vails. Earlier this year, we cited the case of 
a Montana corpsman who shot a lady in a 
Billings bar, Thereafter, he was not only 
retained in Camp Breckinridge, Ky., but 
flown with a guard back and forth from 
Kentucky to Montana several times at tax- 
payers’ expense to attend court proceedings 
in Billings. 

“This is not a partisan issue. At the time 
this incident occurred, Senator LEE METCALF, 
Democrat, of Montana, said, ‘The idea of the 
Job Corps in my opinion is a great idea but 
this incident is wrong and really burns me 
up. These dropouts and malcontents are be- 
ing coddled and complimented for their de- 
rogatory behavior.’ 

“We had hoped our protest and warnings 
would be the end of this continuing story 
of shortsighted administration. Now the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, Senator 
MansFIEtpD, of Montana, has revealed that 
this regrettable story continues. Here are 
Senator MANSFIELD’s own words spoken from 
the Senate floor on Wednesday, April 27, 
1966: 

Mr. President, one of the major programs 
within the administration’s antipoverty pro- 
gram is the Job Corps. It is my understand- 
ing that the program is designed to take 
youngsters from unfortunate surroundings 
and expose them to education, training, and 
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guidance, preparing them for a more worth- 
while role in our society. The program takes 
these people from their home environment 
and places them in camps throughout the 
country. There are now three Job Corps 
camps in my State of Montana. 

““The basic idea of the Job Corps is fine, 
but I have become somewhat concerned 
about its implementation, the screening 
process used in filling the camps and overall 
inadequacies in the administration of the 
program. First of all, it seems to me that 
everyone was in too big a hurry to get the 
first camps operating, too little time was 
given to the screening of Job Corps appli- 
cants. There is a need to be more selective. 
There are many who can be helped and who 
are willing to be helped. These camps should 
be limited to those who have given some in- 
dication that they want to be helped and are 
willing to try. It was not my intention to 
support the establishment of three reforma- 
tories in my State. There have, as yet, been 
no major incidents at any of the Montana 
camps. 

‘GI do not like admonishing the Job Corps 
but an incident has occurred in Montana 
which illustrates my cause for concern. Some 
months ago a juvenile in Billings with a 
most unfortunate background was selected 
for the Job Corps. However, before he could 
be transported to his camp in the Midwest, 
he was involved in a barroom brawl and shot 
& patron. His defense was immediately taken 
over by the Job Corps officials; he was then 
taken to the camp and returned to Billings, 
when required by the courts. He was given 
better counseling, care, and attention than 
the average individual. Within the past 
week or so he escaped from camp with a col- 
league, stole a car and in Indiana was in- 
volved in a car accident taking the lives of 
two people and hospitalizing others in criti- 
cal condition, including himself. 

“I am well aware that there can be bad 
apples in every program, but it seems to me 
that there is something wrong. Perhaps it 
is a matter of lack of know-how and: in- 
efficiency on the part of the administrative 
Job Corps personnel inyolved. They and 
those enrolled in the program should have 
been more selective in the very beginning. 
Certainly a man with a criminal charge 
against him should be kept under yery close 
surveillance. Also there is a grave question 
as to any value this program might be to a 
person of this nature. The individual in- 
volved was given treatment and protection 
above and beyond that allowed the average 
citizen, only to have it thrown back at us 
with more criminal action. 

„ do not like speaking in this vein, but 
I cannot stress too strongly the need for 
a more careful selection of Job Corps men 
and an insistence upon efficient and capable 
administrative and guidance personnel.’ 

“It is time Congress imposed some sensible 
standards on Job Corps administration. 
Our opportunity crusade, offered as a com- 
plete substitute for the war on poverty, in 
the form of H.R. 13378, would impose careful 
screening and enrollment procedures.” 

The desire of OEO for dramatic results 
could well cause another serious problem 
at the expense of corpsmen. As tales of Job 
Corps terror rise, enrollees drop out and new 
camps open at rising expense, a critical 
shortage of potential enrollees has developed. 
How has OEO responded to this problem? 
They have launched a series of hasty re- 
cruitment campaigns, the implications of 
which are described in the following Re- 
publican poverty memo: 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
19, Apr. 26, 1966] 

“WHO IS THE ‘WRONG-WAY CORRIGAN’ AT OEO? 
“The Job Corps has been under fire for its 


superficial and inadequate testing, evalua- 
tion, and screening of applicants. It is the 
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conviction of many of us that, at an average 
cost in excess of $9,120 per enrollee, assign- 
ment to a Job Corps camp should be based 
upon careful professional evaluation. 

“While constructive critics have been urg- 
ing Job Corps officials to tighten up recruit- 
ment procedures, Job Corps officials have 
launched a series of new and experimental 
procedures that might well be called blind 
man’s buff. 

“All of the recruitment gimmicks have the 
purpose of speeding up the processing time 
and funneling applicants into Job Corps 
camps on a crash basis. One experiment, 
designed to enroll roughly 3,700 applicants, 
has been the waiver of the Medical examina- 
tion of applicants between April 14 and 
May 7. 

“As one recruitment announcement adver- 
tised, those who apply prior to May 7 ‘will 
not need a physical examination if they are 
in good health.” How does OEO intend to 
determine an applicant’s health unless he 
has been examined by a physician? 

“Other recruitment programs guarantee 
that Job Corps applicants will be sent to a 
camp within 24 hours after signing up, 3 
days after signing up, 5 days after signing up, 
or 10 days after signing up. Whether the 
process takes 24 hours or 10 days seems to be 
determined by the area of the country the 
applicant comes from. 

“How are these high-powered public rela- 
tions devices going to improve the haphazard 
screening procedures that have caused so 
many problems in Job Corps camps? How 
are criminal records to be determined and 
analyzed for proper applicant assignment? 
How are epidemics of communicable diseases 
to be avoided at Job Corps centers? Why 
the assembly-line, supermarket approach at 
this stage? 

“Poverty Officials earlier indicated they 
had 152,000 applicants for the Job Corps and 
couldn’t take care of them all. The 435,000 
‘Li'l Abner’ comic books, designed to stim- 
ulate Job Corps applications, are gathering 
dust in a warehouse at taxpayers’ expense. 
One of the reasons given for shelving the 
comic book approach was a backlog of Job 
Corps applicants. With a backlog of appli- 
cants, OEO launches a series of all-out re- 
cruitment programs. The poverty question 
of the day, is, ‘Who is the “Wrong Way 
Corrigan” at OEO? 

“The sputtering Job Corps 

“The results of the hasty launching of the 
Jobs Corps programs show a number of cen- 
ters are shifting management. During re- 
cent weeks, the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity announced sponsors at the following 
will be replaced: St. Petersburg (Fla.) 
Women's Job Corps Center; Camp Atterbury 
Job Corps Center, Edinburg, Ind.; and 
Camp Breckinridge Job Corps Center, Mor- 
ganfield, Ky. 

“In St. Petersburg, Fla. the Pinellas 
County School Board has voted not to renew 
its contract when it expires July 31, 1966. 
The following Republican poverty memo 
relates the sequence of events leading to 
OEO's decision to abandon St. Petersburg 
when the current contract expires: 


Republican Members Poverty Subcommit- 
tee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 25, 
May 13, 1966] 

“ROCKING CHAIR VERSUS ROCK AND ROLL OR 
COMMUNITY RELATION ATROCITIES IN ST. 
PETERSBURG, FLA. 

“A first requirement in successful opera- 
tion of a Job Corps center is good community 
relations, In St. Petersburg, Fla., Job 
Corps Officials have acted out a textbook 
version of how not to promote good commu- 
nity relations. In April 1965 they opened a 
Women’s Job Corps Center in the Hotel 
Huntington in a quiet area surrounded by 
residential dwellings for retired people. The 
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rental of the Hotel Huntington for 18 
months totaled more than its appraised 
value. Community resistance and resent- 
ment were overwhelming. At the time, an 
OEO spokesman, referring to Women’s Job 
Corps centers, said, ‘The St. Petersburg 
Center is the first. If any mistakes have 
been made, the responsibility is mine and I 
will learn from them.’ 

“After 1 year, OEO had graduated 42 en- 
rollees from the St. Petersburg Center at a 
cost of $1,646,601, averaging $39,205 per grad- 
uate. The monthly cost of the St. Peters- 
burg facilities is by far the highest of any 
Women’s Job Corps Center in the country, 

“Training and classroom facilities were 
spread over four separate locations in St. 
Petersburg, and the Pinellas County School 
Board, the Center’s sponsor, has been locked 
in continuous struggle and controversy with 
OEO, causing them now to terminate their 
contract. 

“Having blundered so disastrously in their 
selection of the Huntington site and in pro- 
moting good community relations in this first 
Job Corps operation, OEO has now demon- 
strated their “new look” in community rela- 
tions and demonstrated how they have 
learned from past mistakes. On May 4, with 
great gusto, OEO announced the Center will 
be moved to the old luxury Soreno Hotel un- 
der a 14-month contract for $3.1 million. 
Amazed local officials lost no time in react- 
ing. On May 10, the St. Petersburg City 
Council passed an ordinance precluding the 
use of the Soreno Hotel for a Job Corps Cen- 
ter. On May 11, the school board refused to 
extend the current contract for use of school 
facilities. Protests rose from every corner, 
including community businessmen and plan- 
ners who found the Job Corps location in di- 
rect contradiction of redevelopment and re- 
habilitation plans for that area of the city. 
The Governor has indicated he will try to 
veto the project.” 

It would appear that Job Corps officials 
have leaped from the frying pan into the fire, 
and they owe Congress and the people of St. 
Petersburg some explanations: 

“(1) Did any community officials agree to 
the Soreno Hotel location before it was an- 
nounced? 

“(2) Could the dreamers at OEO come up 
with any location that would cause more 
community disruption in St. Petersburg? 

“(3) What possible basis did they have for 
selecting a community like St. Petersburg for 
a Job Corps site in the first place? 

“(4) What accounts for the apparent obses- 
sion at OEO to rejuvenate old hotels in un- 
suitable locations? 

“(5) Under present policies can they hold 
out any hope to the American yers 
that they will ever get their cost per Job 
Corps graduate down to as low as $20,000, 
without counting dropouts as graduates? 

“We are particularly affronted by Job Corps 
bungling because of our longtime sponsor- 
ship of the Job Corps approach. Three years 
before the war on poverty, we proposed ex- 
perimental skill centers for young people 
who need to be liberated from their immedi- 
ate environment in order to respond to edu- 
cational training. The Education and Labor 
Committee this week has rejected sum- 
marily a whole series of Republican amend- 
ments to tighten up Job Corps procedures 
and to counter the mass production psy- 
chology that still seems to prevail at OEO. 

“Our 100-page ‘Opportunity Crusade,’ as a 
complete substitute for the poverty war, 
would require proper planning, consultation 
with local officials, and sensible economic 
management. It would direct Job Corps offi- 
cials by specific provision of law to ‘stimulate 
formation of indigenous community activity 
in areas surrounding Job Corps centers to 
provide a friendly and adequate reception of 
enrollees in community life.’ ” 
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When OEO announced the change of spon- 
sor on May 4, 1966, a spokesman stated the 
Pinellas County School Board decided not to 
seek renewal of its contract because of the 
administrative burden. On May 13, 1966, 
Sargent Shriver, OEO’s Director, announced 
the Job Corps was being removed from St. 
Petersburg, Fla., because of the hostility 
shown to the Job Corps Center and the 
enrollees. 

At Camp Atterbury, Ind., OEO has decided 
not to renew the Job Corps contract with 
Midwest Education Foundation, Inc. West- 
inghouse Electric Co. was scheduled to take 
over the operation on June 1, 1966. Critics 
of the Atterbury program termed it a “sad, 
sad failure.” 

On March 10, 1966, OEO announced the 
Breckinridge (Ky.), Job Corps Center would 
be run by General Precision Equipment, Inc. 
Aspokesman for OEO said the contract would 
not be renewed because the Center operation 
was too much of an administrative burden 
for Southern Illinois University. 

On March 8, 1966, at the hearings before 
the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the War on 
Poverty, Sargent Shriver, OEO's Director, 
testified steps had been undertaken to change 
the contractor at Breckinridge. He acknowl- 
edged there were 624 corpsmen, although the 
contract called for 2,000, and 569 staff mem- 
bers in the Center. It is difficult to explain 
a situation like Breckinridge when thousands 
2 applicants are waiting to fill Job Corps 

ots. 

It is apparent the Job Corps program is 
floundering. It is the Republican view that 
OEO has had ample opportunity to demon- 
strate its ability to administer a productive, 
worthwhile Job Corps. In the opinion of the 
minority, OEO has failed more noticeably in 
this area than in any other single antipoverty 
program. 

WORK TRAINING? 

Republicans recognize the vast potential 
of a Neighborhood Youth Corps program to 
deal with the acute, widespread problem of 
school dropouts and the tremendous waste 
of manpower resulting from the idleness of 
large numbers of our youths. 

A soundly conceived, properly administered 
Neighborhood Youth Corps would do much 
to alleviate the problem of training youths 
for meaningful employment and prepare 
them for productive futures. To date, there 
is little evidence the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program has accomplished these ob- 
jectives. On the contrary, newspaper ac- 
counts report endless examples of dishonesty, 
kickbacks, political patronage, enrollment of 
fictitious persons, displacement of the elderly 
by Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees, and 
gross disregard of eligibility standards. 

It is a common complaint of enrollees that 
their “training” consists of streetsweeping, 
picking up park litter, leaf raking and other 
forms of meaningless employment. The fail- 
ure of this “work training” program, as it was 
originally designated, and since forgotten, 
is pointed up by the complaint of one young 
corpsman: “When the money is spent and 
the program is ended we'll be right back 
where we were before the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps.” 

We feel that the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program has failed to accomplish its 
objective of providing useful work experience 
and enabling impoverished to resume their 
education for the following reasons: 

1. The failure of OEO to communicate 
with local sponsors in regard to eligibility 
standards and criteria resulted in substantial 
numbers of ineligible enrollees in the pro- 
gram thus depriving the very needy and 
hard-core poor of participation. 

2. A lack of attention to administration 
and inspection of programs has permitted 
corruption, scandals, and abuses to occur. 
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3. Failure to include private industry in 
the program has severely limited the occupa- 
tions available and has provided little op- 
portunity to train youths in skills required 
for productive and permanent jobs. 

The following are some nationwide illus- 
trations of what has happened in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program: 


Chicago, Ill. 


“[From Republican Members, Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Toverty Memo, No. 
1, Tuesday, Mar. 15, 1966] 

“Hearings are now underway on the pov- 
erty program. 

“Last week, Mr. Shriver testified rather 
superficially on a variety of issues. Among 
other things, in his prepared testimony, he 
made the incredible statement that, ‘Since 
last summer fewer than 50 ineligibles have 
been discovered in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps.’ The very next day, Secretary Wirtz 
contradicted Mr. Shriver by admitting that 
at least 5,000 to 6,000 enrollees in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps have been found ineli- 
gible and dropped since last summer; 1,700 
were dropped in Chicago alone since Janu- 
ary 1. Now they are saying that these are 
welfare cases, barely exceeding the strict pov- 
erty standards. Well, a quick spot check of 
widely dispersed records in Chicago gives 
quite a different picture. Although arbitrary 
handling of the hearings prevented me from 
questioning Mr. Shriver on these, here are 
some samples. I have removed the names 
of the enrollees to spare them embarrass- 
ment; however, they are available to officials 
who may be interested: 

“Male enrollee—17, family of four, father 
head of household, income $11,000 a year. 

“Male enrollee—19, family of five, father 
head of household, income $10,200 a year. 

“Female enrollee—19, family of two 
(housewife with no children), husband head 
of household, income $5,000-plus a year. 

“Female enrollee—18, family of three (an 
only child), father and mother both work, 
earn jointly $150 per week. 

“Female enrollee—20, family of three (an 
only child), father head of household, in- 
come $7,500 a year. 

“Male enrollee—17, family of six, father 
head of household, income $7,000-plus a 
year. 

“Male enrollee—19, family of five, grand- 
father head of household, income $7,000- 
plus a year. 

“Male enrollee—18, family of six, father 
and mother both work, earn jointly $500 a 
month. 

“Male enrollee—20, family of five, father 
head of household, income $5,400 a year. 

“This is the program supposed to help 
poor youngsters who are school dropouts or 
likely dropouts for reasons of poverty. Ob- 
viously, a full investigation would reveal 
many times more than Mr. Shriver’s 50 in- 
eligibles in Chicago alone. And no wonder. 
Last November the public relations repre- 
sentative for the Chicago poverty program 
stated, ‘We don’t know what the families 
of kids make. No straight flat figure on 
what an applicant family should make has 
been set. We have no statistics on incomes 
of the families of the kids in the Corps. We 
assume that, when we receive a name from 
the Illinois State Employment Service, the 
candidate named is qualified.’ 

“At that time, the executive director of the 
Chicago program was quoted as follows: ‘It 
is absolutely correct that, until today, no 
means test was given in recruiting.’ 

“Almost one-quarter of the total enrollees 
in Neighborhood Youth Corps in Chicago had 
to be dropped because they exceeded the in- 
come requirement. At the same time, the 
poverty director in Chicago admits that there 
are at least 35,000, and others estimate up 
to 60,000, young people between the ages of 
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16 and 22 in Chicago who fully meet the 
poverty standards for Neighborhood Youth 
Corps but weren't given a chance. 

“These are not isolated cases; they prevail 
all over the country. In addition to the 1,700 
dropped in Chicago, Mr. Jack Howard, Direc- 
tor of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, ad- 
mitted that about 2,000 in New York City 
and at least 1,000 in Los Angeles were in- 
eligible. That is close to 5,000 ineligibles 
from 3 cities alone. 

“In the next few days, we will discuss other 
serious violations in the poverty program in 
Chicago. In the meanwhile, let me empha- 
size that the Quie-Goodell opportunity 
crusade would correct these deficiencies and 
put 50,000 youngsters into productive jobs in 
private enterprise through a new Industry 
Youth Corps.” 


Boston, Mass. 


In November 1965, the Boston (Mass.) 
Traveler discovered and exposed thefts, em- 
ployment of ineligibles and other irregulari- 
ties in Boston’s Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects. The thefts perpetrated by falsified 
payrolls and forged checks were in the sum- 
mer work program for Boston’s youths. Ac- 
cording to the Boston Traveler, November 
30, 1965, additional payroll thefts of $2,000 
were uncovered along with fresh evidence 
that city hall henchmen were picking off 
plum jobs in the program. 

On December 3, 1965, the Washington Post 
reported the Labor Department was holding 
up $1.5 million in a pending renewal grant 
to the Neighborhood Youth Corps in Boston. 

On November 29, 1965, the board of direc- 
tors, Action for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, Inc., the community action agency 
which ran Boston’s Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program, accepted the resignation of 
the president, Charles I. Schottland. 

On December 29, 1965, the Boston Herald 
reported Joseph S. Slavet, executive director, 
ABCD, resigned and Arnold L. Schuchter, 
deputy director, was fired by unanimous vote 
of the board of directors. 

In March 1966, Mr, Schuchter advised an 
investigator of the ad hoc Subcommittee on 
the War on Poverty that he was working for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity on a 
consultant basis. 

The March 3, 1966, edition of the Boston 
(Mass.) Record American reported the FBI, 
OEO, and the U.S. Labor Deaprtment were 
investigating new evidence of financial 
irregularities involving youths employed in 
ABCD's summer programs. It was reported 
an ABCD official admitted the agency had 
been unable to locate some 200 youths listed 
as employees and for whom W-2 income tax 
forms had been issued. Some youths had 
complained they received W-2 forms show- 
ing more income than they actually received. 

By letter dated May 16, 1966, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, advised Congressman CHARLES E. 
GOODELL the FBI had completed an investi- 
gation of allegations of payroll irregularities 
in connection with ABOD's program and 
that prosecutive action with regard to six 
potential subjects, five employees and one 
enrollee of the program, is presently under 
consideration by the U.S. attorney, Boston, 
Mass. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

In June 1965, 20 youths who made a weekly 
salary of $31.25 participating in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps project were forced to 
“kick back” $25 each from their salaries for 
the hiring of an unauthorized supervisor. 
One mother said her 16-year-old son came 
home almost in tears because the supervisor 
had been worrying him about the money. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
In April of this year, the Federal Bureau 


of Investigation instituted an investigation 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
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on the basis of complaints from three en- 
rollees who complained they never received 
and hadn't earned five checks issued in their 
names for a total of $460. 

Rhode Island 


Irregularities in eight Neighborhood Youth 
Corps projects in Rhode Island were dis- 
closed in the fall of 1965. 

In Cranston, 42 of 248 enrollees were in- 
eligible; in Newport, 47 ineligibles of 370; 
in North Providence, 47 of 80; in Jamestown, 
36 of 75; in Johnston, 39 of 91; in Central 
Falls, 52 ineligibles; in Burrville the pro- 
gram was suspended because of “poor ad- 
ministrative practices”; and in Warwick, 
personnel allegedly working full time for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps continued in 
their municipal jobs—the salaries for those 
jobs were then paid from Neighborhood 
Youth Corps funds. 

Providence, R.I., newspapers reported the 
following: 

In the Jamestown project the average in- 
come of the families of enrollees was $6,000 
to $7,000 and seven enrollees were paid to 
give sailing lessons. 

In the Johnston program 10 of the youths 
were college students and the parents of 73 
owned at least 58 homes and 113 motor 
vehicles. 

In the Cranston program, 3 parents were 
making over $9,500 a year and 10 parents 
were in the $5,300-$6,300 range. Some of 
the city councilmen were allowed from 5 to 
10 referrals each. 

In the Newport-Middletown program, eight 
were students in college and the director of 
the program, at $8,000 a year, was the mayor 
of the city. 

Kansas City, Kans. 


In October 1965, wide-scale discrepancies 
in the Kansas City, Kans., Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program resulted in the city re- 
funding $7,122.27. 

The Kansas City Times, October 29, 1965, 
reported the investigation was precipitated 
by Noel Newsom, a discharged assistant coun- 
selor, who charged that politics was respon- 
sible for the hiring of many youths. 

More than 70 youths in the program came 
from families whose income was higher than 
the criterion for the poverty program. 

According to Charles W. Peasinger, Jr., 
OEO investigator, among those given jobs in 
the program were a youth who drove a 1965 
Thunderbird to classes at the University of 
Kansas, a girl whose father owned both a 
service station and a liquor store, and the 
stepson of Joseph G. Poigner, chairman of 
the Wyandotte County Democratic Party. 

New York, N.Y. 

In November 1965, a Neighborhood Youth 
Corps directive ordering that Federal low- 
income eligibility standards be observed 
caused New York City to drop about 2,000 of 
5,000 youths from its program. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

In January 1966, approximately 2,000 
youths were removed from Neighborhood 
Youth Corps jobs because they did not meet 
the Federal income criteria. 


Pasadena, Tez. 


On April 25, 1966, the Houston Post re- 
ported the city of Pasadena, Tex., sponsored 
Neighborhood Youth Corps project for 80 
boys and 10 girls was “one of the worst 
fiascoes in the history of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps in Texas.“ 

The Pasadena project was not started until 
July 20, 12 days after the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps published the poverty level 
standards. 

“We had no definite guidelines from the 
Federal Government as to who should be 
enrolled,” the Houston Post quoted Mayor 
Doyal. 

“We didn’t understand the Youth Corps to 
be strictly a poor-folks program,” said the 
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chairman of the selection committee. “Our 
determination of who should be picked first 
was not strictly on the basis of poverty. We 
felt there could be kinds of poverty other 
than material poverty, that perhaps some 
needed jobs for spiritual or other reasons.” 

In many cases, the corpsmen’s parents said 
their children’s participation was not because 
of economic need. Most parents said they 
did not understand the program was for help- 
ing only the poor. 

One 17-year-old was the son of working 
parents, his mother a city of Pasadena secre- 
tary and his father an operator for a big 
chemical company, both working. The 
mother was Mayor Doyal’s secretary for about 
a month soon after he took office in May 
1965, but she said she pulled no strings to 
get her son in the corps, 

The Houston Post reported John Ray Har- 
rison, director of the Youth Corps project, 
and a member of the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, is a former law partner of Mayor 
Doyal. Doyal said he hired Harrison as 
director, at $180 a week paid from Federal 
funds, because he could find nobody else 
appropriate for the job at that time. Harri- 
son is a former youth counselor for the Pasa- 
dena police and schools. He resigned as 
Youth Corps director September 25, before 
the program ended. 

Harrison “did us a favor” in taking the 
job, Doyal said. 

How much of a favor was not fully ap- 
parent until after the Post reporter began 
checking into the project on February 3. 

Baker said that about February 8, Har- 
rison brought back the W-2 tax withhold- 
ing form he had received from the city and 
asked that the city stop payment on the 
checks totaling $1,552.34 (after taxes) he 
had received back at the time of his Youth 
Corps service. 

Harrison, now a candidate for the State 
senate, later said he had never intended to 
cash the checks “because I didn’t want to 
get myself in a political box.” 

It Just so happened that he asked the city 
to stop payment on them in February, 
months after he received them, “because that 
was just when the W-2 forms came out, and 
I went going to pay taxes on them,” he 
said. 

La Grange, Tex. 


The April 26, 1966, edition of the Houston, 
Tex., Post reported 71 of 186 enrollees in the 
La Grange, Tex., Neighborhood Youth Corps 
project in November 1966, because their fam- 
ily imcome exceeded the family income 
standards. 

Bellevue, Nebr. 


The October 29, 1965, edition of the Des 
Moines, Iowa, Register contained details of 
the cancellation of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps project in Bellevue, Nebr., after in- 
vestigators reported 90 percent of the youths 
enrolled were not from low-income families, 

It was reported that, in an interview, the 
Youth Corps investigator said that only 10 
of 153 youths in the program came from 
families with less than $4,000 a year income. 
He said 82 of the youths reported their 
families earned in excess of $6,000 a year and 
it was obvious that many of the youths were 
from families with more than $10,000 in- 
come. He said the parents included several 
Air Force colonels and engineers. 

The Bellevue project started in March 1965 
and was canceled in May of that year, officials 
said. 

Wilmington, Del. 

In the summer of 1965, the Wilmington 
News-Journal investigated the Wilmington, 
Del., Neighborhood Youth Corps project and 
discovered that: 

At least 18 boys in the corps—about a 
fifth of the total—were close relatives of 
employees on the public payroll or Govern- 
ment officials. 
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At least 15 of those are relatives of Wil- 
mington city employees or officials. 

Other enrollees among the 89 youths re- 
sided in the so-called “better” neighbor- 
hoods. 

Johnstown, Pa. 

In December 1965, investigators of the 
Subcommittee on the War on Poverty re- 
ported four elderly charwomen had been dis- 
placed by Neighborhood Youth Corps youths 
at the Cambria County War Memorial, 
Johnstown, Pa., during the period June to 
November 1965. One of the elderly ladies 
was the sole support of her family which 
included a 21-year-old retarded child. 


Carlinville, Ill. 


On October 22, 1965, Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
in his remarks on the floor of the House, 
referred to the October 12 issue of the Wall 
Street Journal as follows: 

“POLITICAL: IMPRINT ON YOUTH CORPS 
“(By Jerry Landauer) 

“CARLINVILLE, III. When Sargent Shriver’s 
antipoverty program descended on southern 
Illinois one Friday afternoon, certain towns- 
folk in Macoupin County could hardly con- 
tain their joy. ‘I thought it was too good 
to be true for a thing like that just to drop 
in on us,’ recalls Walter Vesper, a Democratic 
ward leader who makes his living checking 
eggs and produce for the State department of 
agriculture, 

“In Staunton, Mr, Vesper and several more 
Democratic colleagues unhesitatingly en- 
listed as local lieutenants in the national 
antipoverty crusade. With an efficiency that 
big-city machines might envy, the small- 
town politicians worked the phones that 
weekend. By 9 o'clock Monday morning 
more than a score of young men and women 
aged 16 to 21 were lined up outside the city 
clerk's office and by late afternoon close to 
40 had signed up for the Neighborhood Youth 


“Not one Republican family around here 
knew anything about it until after the kids 
Were enrolled,’ says Roy France, former 
mayor and voluntary supervisor of the Staun- 
ton NYC project, who later quit in disgust. 
‘I'd say probably not more than five kids 
were really poor. While the wealthy kids 
were working, many who didn’t have decent 
clothes to go to town in came to me crying. 
It was a rotten, corrupt political deal.’ 

“Here at the county seat, the joy gen- 
erated by the NYC matched the cheers it re- 
ceived in Staunton. Skipping church on 
Sunday, Carlinville’s five Democratic pre- 
cinct leaders gathered around the council 
table in city hall to deliberate. In meetings 
convened for 10 a.m., 2 p.m., 5:30 p.m., and 
8 p.m., the leaders lined up enrollees. “By 
Sunday night we had 27 boys and 10 girls,“ 
Mayor Howard Heinz recalls. 

“Lanky Mayor Heinz, a furniture dealer, 
hadn’t even been aware that Macoupin 
County would participate in the Youth Corps 
part of the poverty program until an emis- 
sary appeared in his store at 5 p.m. the pre- 
vious Friday to tell him. ‘It was a purely 
Federal expenditure going down the hatch 
anyway, so I took it,’ the mayor explains. 

“The kids were supposed to start work 
Monday morning. I asked, “How can we or- 
ganize this thing so fast?” and this fellow 
said not to worry. That had been taken care 
of, he told me.’ Next day Carlinville’s Demo- 
cratic chief called to suggest the Sunday 
meetings. 

“GUIDELINES NOT CONSULTED 

But though Carlinville’s Democrats or- 
ganized the Corps without help from county 
or State welfare agencies (the county public 
aid director wasn’t even asked to provide a 
list of potential enrollees) and without con- 
sulting Washington’s selection guidelines, 
the youth project rolled along fairly well for 
a time. 
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“The youngsters helped stack books at the 
library, supervised children in the park, 
cleaned up parts of the city cemetery, pulled 
grass from sidewalk cracks, and cut away 
underbrush near the lake. They were paid 
$40 for a 32-hour week. 

“Some problems did crop up. One boy 
who terrorized other brush cutters with a 
machete-like knife had to be removed for 
psychiatric examination. John Dun, veteran 
Democratic leader of the third ward, tried to 
fire a second boy whose parents he believed 
might be Republicans. 

“Nonetheless, many townsfolk say that, to 
some extent, at least, Washington’s goal of 
providing useful work experience for needy 
kids was met. Naturally Democratic politi- 
cians lead what chorus of praise is heard for 
the Corps’ accomplishments. 

These kids did things that have never 
been done in this town before,’ asserts Robert 
(Sonny) Albertine, one of the five precinct 
leaders who attended the Sunday selection 
sessions, Mr. Albertine, who draws $748 
monthly as chief plumber at the statehouse 
in Springfield, a post to which he was ap- 
pointed by the secretary of state, particularly 
resents complaints that his 17-year-old step- 
son was among the youths who found work 
in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

He comes from a broken home, don’t 
he?’ Sonny demands. ‘Believe me, that kid 
came home from work with blisters on his 
hands. Anyway, to the victors goes the 
spoils, you know what I mean?’ 


“A VOLLEY OF PROTEST LETTERS 


“The appearance of the stepson’s name on 
the list of recruits published by one of the 
town’s two weekly newspapers was among the 
events that inflamed the critics. Others 
wondered how a girl member of the Corps 
could afford to drive to her playground su- 
pervisor job in a sporty red convertible (a 
gift from her grandfather). Charles F. Wolf, 
a bacteriologist, began firing off a volley of 
protest letters to Washington; there, the La- 
bor Department operates the NYC under 
Sargent Shriver's generalship. 

“Mr. Wolf’s complaints drew a rather 
prompt response. Sargent Shriver’s head- 
quarters dispatched an inspector, and within 
a few days 83 corpsmen in the county were 
dropped as ineligible. But that still left 
Macoupin holding 186 of the 900 jobs filled 
in all Illinois beyond Chicago. ‘We didn't 
fool around down here,’ brags County Demo- 
cratic Leader Edgar Fuess, recalling that of 
the first 600 jobs, Macoupin hogged half. 
Mr. Fuess is on the State payroll as a truck 
weight checker. 

“Spokesmen for the Illinois Farmers Union, 
the statewide project sponsor, say politics in- 
filtrated the Youth Corps as a byproduct of 
well-intentioned haste to get it going. The 
thing did get away from us,’ concedes Ray 
Watson, Farmers Union president. ‘But as 
soon as we found something wrong we got 
cracking.’ 

“Critics, however, pointing to the Farm- 
ers Union’s close ties with Illinois Democrats, 
question the wisdom of delegating responsi- 
bility for any part of the antipoverty program 
to organizations which are necessarily in- 
volved in local or State politics. 

“Democratic Boss Fuess, for example, is a 
Farmers Union member. He readily concedes 
that the group’s county president asked him 
to help organize the Youth Corps. ‘Naturally 
I helped all I could.” 

“Right now the local Democrats are waiting 
hopefully for more Federal money to finance 
a followup project of part-time work for 
youngsters who otherwise couldn’t stay in 
school. Few politicos who greeted the Youth 
Corps with signup pencils poised seem 
chastened. 

There was only one mistake in the whole 
business,’ concludes Carlinville’s Sonny Al- 
bertine, ‘that was when Washington paid 
attention to a bunch of gripers.’ ” 
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“COMMUNITY ACTION—A HOMETOWN FIGHT” 


Republicans view the community action 
program as the most confused, mismanaged, 
and ineffective effort of the entire war-on- 
poverty program. An early pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
entitled “Community Action—A Hometown 
Fight,’ turned out to be ironically true. 
During the year of 1965, community action 
programs across the country were bogged 
down in a variety of perplexing situations, 
including problems of composition of boards 
of directors, power structure versus the poor, 
lack of involvement of the poor at all levels, 
fiscal irresponsibility and chicanery, and gen- 
erally clogged communication lines between 
OEO and the various community action pro- 
grams. 

Very early in the program, it was apparent 
to all that the first beneficiaries of the war 
on poverty were to be those serving in the 
upper echelons of the community action 
staffs. Social workers, schoolteachers, wel- 
fare administrators, and political favorites 
vaulted into war-on-poverty programs at 
handsome salaries ranging from $10,000 to 
$27,500 per year while the poor stood by, 
stunned by developments in a program sup- 
posedly designed for them. 

The newspapers carried daily accounts of 
programs mired in struggles between com- 
munity power structures and the poor for 
control of programs and poverty funds. 

Numerous scandals were reported in com- 
munity action programs involving fiscal dis- 
honesty, waste, mismanagement, and abuse 
of funds. 

Community leaders and clergymen, who for 
years had worked with and for the poor, 
watched with increasing surprise and anger 
at the course the war on poverty was taking. 
Civil rights leaders, almost without excep- 
tion, noted the antipoverty community ac- 
tion programs were not “reaching the poor.” 

Republicans believe the community action 
program has failed to achieve noticeable re- 
duction of the problems of the poor and that 
it has failed in the following areas: 


Involvement of the poor 


The language “maximum feasible partici- 
pation” of the poor in the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act has resulted in mass confusion 
and a multitude of interpretations. Some 
communities interpreted this provision to 
mean the poor should be represented on 
policymaking boards at all levels, while other 
communities felt it meant the poor should 
be hired simply as agents for policies de- 
creed by the existing political and economic 
power structures. 

For months, funds were held up for com- 
munity action programs in the following 
Cities, notable among numerous examples, 
because the boards of directors did not in- 
clude sufficient representation of the poor: 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

Memphis, Tenn. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Albany, N.Y. 

Mobile, Ala. 

As programs approach the end of their sec- 
ond year, the political power structures in 
Chicago, III., and Oakland, Calif., continue to 
designate those to serve on policy boards and 
the community action agency heads persist 
in their view that the poor need not partici- 
pate at the policy-making level. In Chicago, 
the director of the community action agency 
and the original Executive Committee were 
appointed by the mayor. The director, in 
turn, appointed the various neighborhood 
centers’ directors and they chose their ad- 
visory councils and representatives to the 
executive committee. 

As recently as March of this year, three- 
quarters of the community action agency’s 
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council in Oakland, Calif., elected from im- 
proverished areas of the city, walked out on 
the council. They charged that the Oakland 
program neither represented nor served the 
poor in Oakland. They wired the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, calling 
for an investigation and threatened to set up 
a rival independent antipoverty program. 

Why does OEO insist on formulas of repre- 
sentation for community action programs in 
some cities and let other cities like Oakland 
and Chicago blatantly dodge compliance? 

For the past 2 years, Republicans on the 
ad hoc Subcommittee on the War on Poverty 
have offered amendments to the Economic 
Opportunity Act which would assure ade- 
quate representation of the poor on local 
community action boards. The vital ele- 
ment in converting the antipoverty program 
into something different than another tired, 
welfare-dole approach is genuine involve- 
ment of the poor. The poor in urban areas 
are restless and angry. As the great expecta- 
tions of the ballyhooed Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act are increasingly frustrated, the 
poor are going to become more cynical and 
negative in their actions. 

The Republicans feel that, without 
genuine representation of, and participation 
by, the poor, the antipoverty program will 
fail. We feel sincere involvement of the poor 
can accomplish the following: 

1. It can help motivate the average poor 
person to help himself out of the rut of 
poverty. 

2. It can teach people to be responsible by 
giving them responsibility. 

3. It can help meet the desperate need for 
a two-way communication between the poor 
and the rest of society across the smug cur- 
tain of tradition and rigid welfarism. No 
one knows the problems of the poor better 
than the poor themselves. 

4. Having their own people at the policy 
level, and an organization down through 
target area boards to neighborhood groups, 
will bring a glimmer of hope to the poor that 
they can escape the sea of cynicism and 
corruption that has surrounded them in the 
past. 

5. New ideas and new approaches will come 
from the poor themselyes. As one individual 
put it, “We've gone to seed behind the 
gimmee-gimmee.” 

6. It can provide a self-help alternative 
to the welfare dole approach which is no 
more popular with the poor than it is with 
the average taxpayer. One woman with 9 
children, who is served by 16 different wel- 
fare agencies, puts it this way: My life 
consists of investigators constantly knock- 
ing on my door, filling out blanks and going 
around town from one agency to another for 
little or nothing.” 

7. It can reduce the diversion of funds, 
meant for poor people, into patronage and 
profit for political machines 


Community action ie staff salaries 


The following are some examples of the 
extravagance and diversion of antipoverty 
funds involved in community action salaries: 

According to the President’s 1967 budget, 
1,032 community action workers will be paid 
$10,000 or more from Federal funds. 

In New Haven, Conn., the executive direc- 
tor of the community action program (Com- 
munity Progress, Inc.) receives an annual 
salary of $25,000 a year. The mayor of New 
Haven's annual salary is $18,000. 

In Washington, D.C., the Executive Direc- 
tor of the United Planning Organization 
(UPO), receives $25,000 a year. This exceeds 
the salary of many responsible Government 
agency heads. The Deputy Director of United 
Planning Organization in April 1965, resigned 
a $12,400 a year District of Columbia post to 
accept $23,000 a year with UPO. There are 
97 persons on the UPO payroll earning $10,000 
a year or more. 
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In Newark, N.J., the executive director of 
the United Community Corp., although not 
a resident of New Jersey (resides in New York 
City), receives $24,000 a year. This circum- 
stance has been of much concern to the 
mayor of Newark whose annual salary is 
$25,000, and members of the city council 
whose salaries are less than the executive 
director's. 

The executive director, Action for Boston 
Community Development (ABCD), received 
$27,500 a year while running a program which 
late in 1965 was the subject of nationwide 
publicity alleging political corruption, misuse 
of funds, fiscal irresponsibility and ineligible 
participation in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. The executive director of the Boston, 
Mass., program resigned under fire on De- 
cember 29, 1965. 

In the State of West Virginia, the heart 
of Appalachia where poverty abounds, tax- 
payers and poor alike complain antipoverty 
salaries are excessive. The West Virginia 
school system complains that many of their 
teachers, of which there is a shortage, have 
been attracted to antipoverty program jobs 
because of higher salaries. The executive 
director of the Charleston, W. Va., commu- 
nity action program and the coordinator of 
the same program receive annual salaries of 
$18,000. This figure exceeds the salaries of 
a majority of those elected to the State cabi- 
net board of public works and department 
heads appointed by the Governor. Following 
are some examples: 


Commissioner of agriculture , 000 
Secretary of State 17, 000 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 12, 000 


Commissioner of Natural Resources. 15, 000 


State Mines Director 14, 000 
State Personnel Director 10, 000 
State Police Superintendent 13, 000 
Adjutant General- 8, 000 


The director of Harlem’s community action 
agency, Haryou-Act, Inc., received $25,000 a 
year. Thirty-seven people on the Haryou 
payroll earned more than $10,000 a year. 

The May 21 edition of the New York Am- 
sterdam News reported 81 percent of all 
money received by Haryou from the Federal 
Government is allocated to salaries. 

In October 1965, an official in the Los 
Angeles city school system was paid $75 a 
day for 28 days (a total of $2,100) by the 
Los Angeles community action agency, dur- 
ing a period when this official was being paid 
full time and, in fact, claimed overtime from 
the Los Angeles city school funds, 


Fiscal irregularities and scandals 


Despite claims the war on poverty is free 
from fiscal dishonesty and “the overblown 
myths of so-called scandals saturating the 
program will be laid to rest once and for all,” 
the following are some examples of scanda!s 
that have shocked the American taxpayers 
who rely on the fiscal integrity of Govern- 
ment agencies and have never been laid to 
rest by any public explanation of the full 
facts: 

Boston, Mass. 


Late in 1965, scandals developed in the 
Action for Boston Community Development, 
Inc. (ABCD) program in Boston, Mass. 

The director of the program resigned un- 
der pressure in December 1965. The deputy 
director of ABCD was fired. Subsequently, 
he was hired as a consultant for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in Washington, D.C. 

Prosecutive action with regard to five 
ABCD employees is presently under consid- 
eration by the U.S. attorney, Boston, Mass. 

Haryou-Act 

In September 1965, irregularities in the 
fiscal management of the Haryou-Act pro- 
gram (Harlem’s community action agency) 
were noted, 

Investigators of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
on the War on Poverty noted there was more 
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than $600,000 of Haryou-Act’s funds which 
could not be accounted for by supporting 
invoices. 

The Haryou-Act situation has been under 
investigation since September 1965 by the 
district attorney’s office, New York City. 

The May 21, 1966, edition of the New York 
Amsterdam News reported the following re- 
garding Haryou-Act: 

During the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1965, Haryou-Act paid $300,000 to a 
detective agency for protection. This cost 
has been cut to $25,000 per month since that 
time. 

Haryou-Act leased a summer camp in 
Westchester County, N.Y., last year. The 
agency made a downpayment on the lease of 
$15,000. But before anybody from Haryou- 
Act moved in and took charge, the camp 
caught fireand burned. Haryou-Act had not 
taken out any insurance on the place. Now, 
although it never used the camp for 1 day, 
the owner of the camp is suing Haryou-Act 
for $24,000 in addition to the $15,000 already 
paid him. 

During the last year, Haryou-Act made a 
deal with the Urban League in which the 
Urban League would conduct a beautifica- 
tion program with Haryou-Act money. Part 
of this program involved the planting of 
trees, The Urban League issued a subcon- 
tract to a tree firm in which it agreed to pay 
the tree firm $15,000 to plant the trees. No 
report has even been made as to how many 
trees were planted or where they were 
planted. 

Car rentals 

During July and August of last year, Har- 
you-Act leased six cars and two station wa- 
gons from a small travel agency at $90 a week 
plus gas for each car. The travel agency, 
however, reportedly rented the cars from the 
Hertz-U-Drive-It firm for $65 a week, some- 
thing which Haryou-Act could have easily 
done and saved money. 

But in addition to that a member of the 
travel agency, which leased the cars to Har- 
you, was reportedly placed on the Haryou 
payroll at $175 a week as a “consultant.” 


Hana 


The Harlem Neighborhood . Association 
(Hana) was a prime contractor for the sum- 
mer program of 1965 and was supposed to 
carry out the development of vest pocket 
parks for Harlem. 

Hana’s contract called for 15 vest pocket 
parks. Only three were completed and no 
one seems to know how much money was 
spent or why only three parks were com- 
pleted. 

Toys 

Haryou bought $40,000 worth of “creative” 
toys from a well-known toy manufacturer 
but these toys have never been used and have 
been stored in a warehouse for more than a 
year with Haryou paying high storage fees 
on them. 

Newspaper 

Haryou decided to have a newspaper. It 
published one edition of a small paper. It 
paid a printer $10,000 for that one edition. 

Cleaning service 


At one time Haryou reportedly was paying 
$350 per week for cleaning services—that is, 
for people to dust off the desks and tidy up 
the offices. It is reported that most of the 
people on the payroll for this operation were 
relatives of widely known Haryou official, no 
longer with the agency. 

Black arts 

It was originally expected that the cost 
of the black arts program would be $40,000. 
The actual cost exceeded $100,000. 

A second black arts contract was with the 
Urban League of New York City. This 
contract reportedly made provisions to give 
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black arts $23,000 worth of building material 
which had been assigned to the league. 
Suncoast Progress, Inc., Florida 
In March 1966, the director of Suncoast 
„Inc., a Community Action agency 
serving four Florida counties, was ousted 
because of complications resulting from 
personal bankruptcy proceeding. Subse- 
quently, allegations were received that Sun- 
coast Progress, Inc., had experienced a short- 
age of approximately $8,000. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation is currently conduct- 
ing investigations to resolve this matter. 
Community Action capers 
“[From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
8, Mar. 24, 1966] 


“I DON’T SEE ANYTHING WRONG WITH HATING 
“Less than a week after Poverty Director 


-Sargent Shriver told Representative Anam C. 


PowELL’s Poverty Subcommittee that fund- 
ing Harlem's Black Arts Theater was a mis- 
take, Washington’s antipoverty agency wel- 
comed with open arms the theater's con- 
troversial leader, Playwright LeRoi Jones. 

“Jones, whose federally sponsored work- 
shop in Harlem produced dramas that 
Shriver called vile racist plays in the 
language of the gutter unfit for youngsters 
in the audience,” was brought to Washing- 
ton by the United Planning Organization 
and a neighborhood arts committee to nar- 
rate a 3-day music festival for youngsters 
at Cardozo High School March 18-20. 

“The festival, named the ‘Three Days of 
Soul,’ is the second in a planned series of 
cultural programs being offered by the 
Cardozo Area Arts Committee in cooperation 


-with three centers of the United Planning 


Organization, Washington's 
agency. 

“Jones came under sharp criticism last 
summer for producing ‘hate white’ plays with 
the aid of Federal money. The Black Arts 
Theater received $40,000 in funds from OEO. 
Jones, responding to criticism that the pro- 
gram. preached racism, said ‘I don’t see any- 
thing wrong with hating white people.’ 

“Shriver admitted OEO goofed when it 
gave funds to the project without checking 
into its purposes. ‘The facts are no Federal 
dollars should have gone to Black Arts in the 
first place,’ Shriver testified last week. ‘It 
was a mistake. I acknowledge it. And as a 
result, we tightened up on the review of 
subcontracts under Community Action 
grants.’ 

“We think the taxpayers would like to 
know why poverty money continues to be 
used to sponsor people like LeRoi Jones. 
Festivals of this type may serve a useful 
purpose but should we really cloak a ‘vile 
racist’ with the dignity of Federal sponsor- 
ship? Mr. Speaker, we strenuously object 
and wish to express our indignation that 
OEO has insisted on making the same mis- 
take all over again on LeRoi Jones.” 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
15, Apr. 6, 1966] 


“ALICE IN BLUNDERLAND: BIRCHERS, FRATERNITY 
BROTHERS, AND LEFTWINGERS REPRESENTING 
THE POOR 
The doorbell rang on February 23 at the 

Sigma Pi House, in the “fraternity row’’ dis- 

trict east of San Jose State College, and was 

answered by one of the brothers, 19-year-old 

Garth Steen.’ 

“So began another incredible episode in 
the war on poverty. The caller was a pov- 
erty canvasser assigned to get the poor out 
for a meeting that night. Although Steen's 
family income was in five figures, he had 
heard about the poverty war and attended 
the meeting. Lo and behold, Alice in 
Blunderland style, poverty officials had man- 
aged to interest three people to attend a 
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meeting to select three representatives of 
the poor. Young Steen returned to Sigma Pi 
House that night a duly-elected representa- 
tive of the poor for a 3-year term. 

“Congressman CHARLES S. GUBSER has in- 
formed the Congress that the Santa Clara 
County Economic Opportunity Commission 
is suffering the torments of all others who 
have been forced to struggle in the torture 
machine of the poverty administration 
structure. 

“Last December, a John Birch Society sec- 
tion leader, Ray Gurries, was elected a repre- 
sentative of the poor in Santa Clara County. 
According to a local investigator, the com- 
munity action board ‘is shot through with 
leftwingers—people who are not run-of-the- 
mill liberals but hard nosed activists of every 
leftist cause that has come along over the 
past half dozen years.’ 

“The local San Jose Mercury, one of the 
largest newspapers of southern California, 
describes the poverty board in these terms: 
‘It is a jerry-built structure, erected on 
shifting political sands, to house a program 
which has a worthy aim * * *. It is run 
like a football game with an unlimited sub- 
stitution rule, and a change of rules at the 
end of every quarter.’ 

“The experience of Santa Clara County is 
far from an isolated one. Congress has 
failed the sincere and dedicated people who 
wish to fight poverty. We have written a 
law without meaningful and realistic stand- 
ards that would avoid community action 
chaos, What has happened in Santa Clara 
County is a distortion and perversion of the 
existing concept of inyolving the poor in 
helping themselves. Many of us warned 2 
years ago that this would happen if we 
didn't rewrite the President's poverty pro- 
posal. 

“We owe our colleague, the distinguished 
and able Congressman Gussrr, a debt of 
gratitude for calling this matter to our at- 
tention. On March 9, Mr. GUBSER requested 
OEO to investigate the situation in Santa 
Clara County. On March 23 the Deputy 
Director testified to us in committee that 
OEO had been on the scene in Santa Clara 
checking for about 8 days. To date, our 
colleague has not even had the courtesy of 
an acknowledgement from OEO of his March 
9 request. All of us in the Congress are 
getting mighty tired of the cavalier attitude 
of officials at OEO. i 

“The Quie-Goodell opportunity crusade, 
H.R. 13379, would avoid problems such as 
have occurred in Santa Clara County. OEO 
would be required to insist on balanced com- 
munity action agencies, including true rep- 
resentatives of the poor as well as local 
Officials and private social welfare agencies. 
The time is long overdue for Congress to 
launch a real opportunity crusade as a com- 
plete substitute for the confusing, controver- 
sial and faltering war on poverty.” 


INTO THE TROUGH 


The one poverty program which has been 
hailed by all as the most successful pro- 
gram in the war on poverty has been slid- 
ing into the same trough of bureaucratic 
confusion as other poverty programs. Un- 
derfunded, the Headstart programs are sup- 
posed to be supplemented by funds from 
tile I of the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

The schools and other Headstart sponsor- 
ing agencies have no instructions as to the 
blend of funds they may request from the 
Office of Education and the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. According to Mr. 
Shriver, when he testified before the com- 
mittee, the agencies do not exchange applica- 
tion information even though it is available: 

“Mr. GOODELL. Do you see that package 
(elementary and secondary education ap- 
plications for preschool programs)? This 
is what the education people file with the 
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Office of Education. Does it come to the 
poverty offices here? 

“Mr. SHRIVER. It doesn’t come directly to 
us. It goes to the Office of Education, but 
we have access to all those reports, and we 
can extract from them the pertinent infor- 
mation. That is where we get such infor- 
mation as I was just presenting. 

“Mr. GOODELL. When I was asking ques- 
tions about this in the field, I found that in 
most instances there had been no coordina- 
tion at the local level. 

“Mr. SHRIVER. That is probably true, you 
see, because many of these developments, 
like this last one I mentioned, are some- 
thing of very recent origin. I would have 
to say that it is not more than maybe 60 
days. 

“Mr. GOODELL. So prior to 60 days, there 
was no mechanism at all for coordinating? 

“Mr, SHRIVER. No; that is not quite right.” 

Lack of coordination at the national level 
causes unspeakable confusion at the local 
level, The sad plight of community sponsors 
tearing their hair in an effort to provide 
educational opportunities for their under- 
privileged children has been documented in 
countless newspaper stories. Some of the 
incidents were the subject of a Republican 
poverty memo and a speech delivered to 
the House by Congressman QUIE: 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
10, Mar. 28, 1966] 


“WE JUST DON’T KNOW IF IT’S WORTH IT 


"Mr. Speaker, those are the words of an 
angry school superintendent who has been 
trying for 13 months to get a year-round 
Headstart program approved by poverty of- 
ficials for Waterloo, Iowa. I place in the 
RECORD today the detailed account of similar 
frustrations in six other communities which 
have been baffled, besieged, and befuddled by 
poverty bureaucracy. 

“Having sponsored Headstart 3 years before 
the poverty program, my colleagues, Mr. 
GOODELL, Mr. Bett, and I, are dismayed that 
this program, described by Mr. Shriver as 
his best, has been so crippled by fuddle- 
headed administration in Washington. Here 
are the highlights, or low lights if you will, 
of a typical case history, repeated with gory 
variations in other cited communities: 

“1. Waterloo, Iowa.—Application for $43,- 
600 for a year-round preschool project was 
made by the Waterloo school system on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1965. This was 4 months after ap- 
propriations were made available for pre- 
school programs by the Congress. Having 
heard nothing on their year-round applica- 
tion, Waterloo officials applied for, and suc- 
cessfully carried out, a $15,000 summer Head- 
start project. On August 7, 1965, they re- 
submitted an application for their year-round 
project to the Office of Economic Opportun- 
ity. In September, they were asked by 
Michael C. Moore, OEO area coordinator, for 
additional information which was sent. In 
late September, they received a notice signed 
by Theodore Berry, OEO Community Action 
Director, dated August 23, telling them they 
should allow 60 days for approval of Head- 
start applications. In October, 8 months 
after their original application, they received 
a form notice from Dr. Julius Richmond, Di- 
rector of Headstart, to submit their Head- 
start preplanning form, which had never been 
received or heard of prior to then. On No- 
vember 23 they were told by C. Edwin Gil- 
mour, Director of the Iowa OEO, to apply 
through the new Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. One week later, they were 
notified by the OEO Regional Office that their 
application for poverty Headstart funds will 
be processed as ‘rapidly as possible.’ On 
December 22, they were asked by Gilmour to 
withdraw their Headstart application because 
it could be better taken care of under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
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“On January 3 they were notified once 
again by the regional office that their applica- 
tion for poverty Headstart funds had been 
received and would be processed as ‘rapidly 
as possible. One week later they were 
notified that they had applied for Headstart 
on the wrong forms and would have to fill 
out new 32-page forms. On January 26 they 
received a memo from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare admonishing 
them that the opportunity offered under 
Headstart ‘is too precious to allow it to slip 
away.’ Finally, on February 7, Waterloo 
officials were notified by Gilmour to come to 
a meeting to talk about a new summer Head- 
start program. When asked the status of 
their year-round Headstart application, 
Waterloo School Superintendent replied, 
‘Your guess is as good as mine * *. We're 
getting to the point where we don’t know if it 
is worth it.’ 

“If this sounds like something out of 
George Orwell's 1984,“ I suppose someone 
might sardonically comment that at the pres- 
ént pace it looks like it might be 1984 before 
Waterloo gets Headstart funds out of poverty 
officials. 

“2. Laramie County, Wyo.—Immediately 
after successful completion of a summer 
Headstart program, Laramie officials began 
preparations for a year-round program. 
They plunged into what they termed a 
‘maze of bureaucratic involvement,’ includ- 
ing telephone commitments subsequently re- 
versed, attempts to dictate local salaries, and 
filing and refiling of forms. By February 
1966, the local school had spent $1,500 in 
staff time, phone calls, and other expenses. 
School Superintendent Chester R. Ingils bit- 
terly assailed the redtape, autocratic atti- 
tude of OEO officials, and announced aban- 
donment of any plans for a year-round Head- 
start for this year. 

“3. Port Huron, Mich.—Having meticu- 
lously completed a mountain of reports on 
their summer Headstart program, Port Huron 
officials were notified that their forms were 
literally filled with fatal errors. School Su- 
perintendent Gerald S. DeGrow called OEO 
in Washington and was told that reports 
from all over the country had been misin- 
terpreted because of inexperience in the re- 
port-receiving staff at OEO and the whole 
thing was a ‘hopeless mess.’ The sw n- 
tendent was informed that OEO had notified 
all school districts in the country that they 
had goofed in their reports in order to get 
the schools to file new reports, giving Uncle 
Sam's hired nephews another chance at 
them. 

“Tearing his hair, Dr. DeGrow asked the 
man in Washington, ‘Who shall I have to 
call to get this straightened out, LBJ?” 
Whereupon he was told, ‘That wouldn't do 
much good because he probably got one of 
the letters too.’ 

“I am placing in the Recorp today similar 
incredible accounts of life in the bureau- 
cratic poverty jungle as experienced by of- 
ficials from: Salina, Kans.; Minnesota; Den- 
ver, Colo.; and North Tonawanda, N.Y. 

“Mr. Speaker, Sargent Shriver has described 
Headstart as his most successful program. 
We agree, but it appears the success was in 
spite of, not because of, OEO officials. Our 
opportunity crusade would transfer Head- 
start into the Office of Education to be ad- 
ministered through State and local school 
systems in conjunction with local community 
action boards. This action should be taken 
immediately to insure that Headstart gets 
the management and administration it de- 
serves in the year ahead. 

Is it any wonder that with examples such 
as these at OEO, multiplied hundreds and 
hundreds of times, we describe OEO as a 
‘fuddle factory.“ Mr. Speaker, it is time for 
a change.” 

Another example of the harassment to 
which local school people are subjected is 
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documented in the following Republican 

poverty memo: 

“[From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
12, Mar. 30, 1966] 

“HEADSTART APPLICANTS AND SELECTIVE 
SERVICE 


“School Superintendent. Maurice Friot of 
North Tonawanda, N.Y., after 5 months of 
being force-fed on the bitter gall of Wash- 
ington bureaucracy, commented on the ad- 
ministration of the Headstart program: 

„ the harassing and foot 
to which we were subjected was in part a 
delaying action in order to get the finances 
straightened out. 

“If we had been told in the beginning 
how much money was going to be made 
available to us, we could have submitted a 
proposal which would require that amount 
of money and saved both ourselves and the 
Office of Economic Opportunity a lot of 
trouble, 

It appears to me that people who must 
make decisions with respect to these pro- 
grams are very inexperienced. 

Some of the questions we were asked 
by persons in the New York City Office of 
Economic Opportunity were ludicrous. 

After we had been put through a long 
Struggle and been subjected to a minute 
examination with respect to our proposal, it 
was maddening, and I can use no other word, 
to have our people attend the training ses- 
sion and find there were people there who 
had been funded who had not made arrange- 
ments for transportation * * teachers 
teachers’ aids * * * [and] who did not know 
where they were going to house their pro- 
grams and so on.’ 

“North Tonawanda told poverty officials in 
August 1965, they wanted to begin a year- 
round Headstart program in October 1965. 
At their own expense they hired a director, 
selected children, teachers, and arranged for 
facilities. They never even received applica- 
tion forms until late November. They were 
then told there was no prospect of getting 
funds until March 15. As the school super- 
intendent put it, ‘March 15 is a little late to 
start a full-year program.’ 

“Selective service rejection of Headstart 

applicants 

“After North Tonawanda officials submit- 
ted 31-page application forms, Poverty bu- 
reaucrats got on the phone. As the school 
superintendent described it, ‘We were asked 
to indicate the number of men who had been 
rejected for selective service from which we 
were drawing Headstart candidates. I can 
theorize as to what the relationship between 
this inquiry and Headstart might be but it 
did seem a little unnecessary.’ 

“Having stirred things up in Washington, 
North Tonawanda officials were asked by the 
regional poverty officials to expedite submis- 
sion of the additional information requested. 
When told that it was a little difficult to 
expedite selective service information about 
rejected applicants, the person from the New 
York poverty office said, ‘Oh, we didn't mean 
for you to go all that trouble.’ Other non- 
essential requested information was then 
waived. 

“As advocates of preschool programs 3 
years before the poverty war, we are dis- 
gusted at the senseless harassment that 
seems to have become an inseparable part of 
Headstart administration. On Monday, 
March 28, Mr. Quix, on pages 6855-6859 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, recounted six case 
histories of Headstart administration that 
would qualify for lead billing in a bureau- 
cratic sideshow. Countless other examples 
are available. It is a tribute to the basic 
merit of preschool training that its glories 
still shine through the bureaucratic fog. 
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“The Quie-Goodell opportunity crusade 
would put Headstart under the Office of 
Education to be coordinated with other edu- 
cation programs without OEO meddling. It 
would unclog the channels of communica- 
tion to allow for the effective implementa- 
tion of worthy programs.” 

Another program for the “not so poor” 

Headstart, like Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
has suffered from shifting eligibility criteria. 
Local confusion about standards and de- 
layed funding have resulted in several no- 
table instances where a high percentage of 
advantaged children, far over the 15 percent 
proposed quota, were included in the pro- 
gram. The Chicago program is the most 
notable instance and was the subject of a 
poverty memo: 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
6, Mar. 22, 1966] 

“CHICAGO HEADSTART FOR THE NOT SO POOR 


“Operation Headstart, fashioned along the 
lines of a proposal offered by Representatives 
ALBERT H. um, Republican, of Minnesota, 
and CHARLES E. GOODELL, Republican, of 
New York, back in 1961, is supposed to help 
preschoolers from poor families. 

“Out in Chicago, however, our investiga- 
tion shows that the poverty program is doing 
a little bit more by giving a ‘headstart’ to 
the not so poor, Republican Representative 
GOODELL lamented. 

“Officials there admit that 2714 percent of 
the 23,804 children in the program are from 
families whose standards exceed the ‘pov- 
erty’ level. Our investigation also shows 
they don't even know the family incomes for 
another 20 percent of the children. 

“This means another 5,000 children from 
truly disadvantaged homes could have been 
helped if the poverty warriors had stuck to 
their own guidelines. The Quie-Goodell 
proposal for an ‘ mity Crusade’ 
would require adherence to strict poverty 
standards, meanwhile tripling the funds 
available. 

“How can Chicago justify the fact that 
more than one-fourth of their children in 
Headstart were above poverty standards? 
How can the Office of Economic Opportunity 
in Washington justify the clear violation of 
their guidelines? When I visited Chicago re- 
cently, I was told that Washington ordered 
Chicago poverty officials to expand in 10 days 
Headstart from 4,000 to 24,000. I was also 
informed that very little solicitation was 
done in several hard-core poverty areas be- 
cause teachers were afraid to enter those 
sections of the city. 

“Seven urban progress centers are in 
operation by the Chicago Committee on 
Urban Opportunity. One center showed 41.1 
percent of enrollees over the income require- 
ment, one showed 31.8 percent in excess, 
one 28.3 in excess; and outside of the urban 
centers, 36.8 percent reported income over 
requirements, 

“Thousands of impoverished youngsters 
were overlooked by Headstart recruiters in 
their frantic efforts to build impressive 
statistics. And these youngsters, children 
of hardcore poverty victims, are precisely the 
ones for whom this program was developed. 

“We cannot continue careless neglect of 
such a good concept as Headstart. We cer- 
tainly cannot justify to the thousands of 
children unable to participate in Chicago’s 
Headstart program the spending of Federal 
poverty money for those who are not poor. 

“The Quie-Goodell ‘Opportunity Crusade’ 
offers a way out of the wasteland of bureau- 
cratic confusion and callousness that has 
marked OEO's administration of the Head- 
start program. 
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“What is more disturbing to us is that the 
former Assistant Director of OEO, Mr. Boutin, 
denied before the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee that the situation existed even 
though it later developed that he had the 
report of the Chicago program in his file: 

Mr. Boutin. I can only say of your fig- 
ures as to lack of eligibility of some of the 
Headstart enrollees that the first time I had 
ever heard or seen any figures that looked 
anything like that was your statement ap- 
pearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is a shocking state- 
ment. I will give you the official report of 
the Chicago Poverty Board in which they cite 
these figures. 

“‘Certainly you have seen these figures, 
probably buried in some file somewhere, but 
this is their official report. They openly ad- 
mit that 27.5 percent of the youngsters par- 
ticipating in Headstart last summer were not 
within the poverty standards. They openly 
admit that for 20 percent of those partici- 
pating they have no income figures. I would 
be glad to show you their mimeographed 
report and make it available to you so you 
can have some knowledge about what is go- 
ing on in these programs. 

“*You shock me when you say it is the 
first time you ever heard of it. 

“Mr. Boutin. It is the first time. I had 
not heard those figures before. I would like 
to ask the chairman if I may call on Jule 
Sugarman, who with Dr. Richmond, runs the 
Headstart program and Knows perhaps as 
much about it as anyone in the Nation. 

Mr. SUGARMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not seen the specific report to which you 
refer but we do have information which was 
gathered from our own reports on the situ- 
ation in Chicago. 

“ ‘Essentially the figure of 27 percent which 
you are citing refers to families who have an 
income of over $5,000 per year. It is not, 
however, correlated with the size of the fam- 
ily so it is impossible to determine on the 
surface whether in fact these families 
would 

Mr. GOODELL. Last summer did you have 
a poverty standard for the Headstart pro- 
gram? 

Mr. SUGARMAN, Yes; we did. 

„Mr. Goopett. What was that standard? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. Originally it was $3,000. 

Mr. GOODELL., That is what they were 
supposed to apply last summer? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. That is correct. 

Nr. GoopEeL.t. And they violated that re- 
quirement. Their official report shows 27.5 
percent were above that standard which sup- 
posedly OEO was enforcing. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. SUGARMAN. I believe their official re- 
port shows 27.5 percent over $5,000. 

Mr. GODDELL. That is worse. If you want 
to argue with me, I will accept your figure. 
If you want to argue it was 27.5 percent over 
$5,000 instead of $3,000. I think it was the 
poverty standard that you set that they were 
referring to.’ 

“Follow the leader 

“The report that we have presented on the 
operation of the Economic Opportunity ad- 
ministration. Evidence cited to this point 
alone would be enough to convict Mr. 
Shriver’s bureaucracy of slipshod practices. 
Chaos and confusion at the national level is 
refiected at the community level. Direction 
for the conduct of the war on poverty is sup- 
posed to be given in Washington. And, so 
it is, with too many disappointing results. 

“Pr directors and workers in the field 
who draw high salaries are merely following 
the example set for them by palace guards at 
the Office of Economic Opportunity who long 
ago discovered that ‘the big money is in pov- 
erty.” In a speech before the House, Con- 
gressman WILLIAM H. Ayres revealed why 80 
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little of the ‘poverty money’ is actually 
reaching the poor: 
IHR BIG MONEY IS IN POVERTY 
„(March 30, 1966) 

„Mr. Speaker, 2 years ago, in March of 
1964, Mr. Sargent Shriver appeared before our 
Committee on Education and Labor to argue 
for approval of President Johnson's “war on 

verty.” He told us: 

„At is also a prudent program. It is 
financially prudent * * *. It is prudently 
planned in that every dollar allocated will 
be spent to help the poor. There will be no 
leakage. There is no contemplated huge new 
bureaucracy * . I think that most people 
in the executive branch would state that I 
am not one who likes a lot of bureaucracy.” 

“ ‘Mr, Speaker, I wish to report a fantastic 
leakage in funds intended to help the poor— 
a leakage of funds to a huge new bureauc- 
racy. Acco! to President Johnson's 1967 
budget, it will take 6,484 permanent Federal 
employees to run Mr. Shriver’s burgeoning 
bureaucracy—a poverty empire costing $53,- 
489,000 in salaries alone. 

The word has gotten around among civil 
servants in Washington that “the big money 
is in poverty.” Few know how big it is. 

“*1,557 permanent Federal poverty em- 
ployees will make $10,619 or more; another 
1,032 Community Action workers will be paid 
$10,000 or more from Federal funds; an un- 
determined number of contract employees 
in 15 privately run Job Corps establishments 
will be paid over $10,000. 

We have over 200,000 gallant men in 
South Vietnam, but we can be sure that 
there aren’t as many as 2,500 drawing $10,000 
a year—the basic pay of an Army colonel with 
over 14 years’ service. The poverty warrior- 
bureaucrats include at least 25 individuals 
who will be paid more than the base pay of 
General Westmoreland himself. 

“ ‘Astronaut Neil A. Armstrong, who with 
Lt. Col. David R. Scott heroically flew our 
most recent and most d us space mis- 
sion, is a Federal civil servant grade GS-16, 
His job is one of incredible difficulty and dan- 
ger, for which only a handful of men in the 
whole world are qualified. Yet 25 of Mr. 
Shriver's high-fiying bureaucrats are budg- 
eted for GS-16 positions; and 36 others are 
budgeted for even higher pay grades. Mr, 
Speaker, who would think that OEO had any 
jobs more demanding and difficult than that 
of Astronaut Armstrong? 

Mr. Speaker, there are 2,350 permanent 
Federal employees budgeted for the Washing- 
ton and regional offices of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. This is the high-sal- 
aried palace guard of the poverty czar. 
Nearly half—1,006—of this elite force will 
get $10,619 or more; at least 521 will be paid 
over $14,600; at least 54 will get over $10,600; 
24 get over $25,000; and 6 will get between 
$26,000 (the pay of the U.S, Commissioner 
of Education) and $30,000. 

Mr. Speaker, is it any wonder so little 
gets done at the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity? They have so many chiefs and so 
few Indians. They have more GS—15’s than 
they have GS-9's; more GS—14’s than GS—4’s; 
more GS-13's than GS~7’s, and exactly as 
many GS-16's at a base pay of $19,619 as 
they have GS-2’s at a base pay of $3,814. 
The total salary bill for this palace guard 
next year will be $21,739,000. 

Outside this inner circle at poverty head- 
quarters there are 4,134 other permanent 
Federal employees budgeted at $31,750,000. 
They are to do the hard work farmed out to 
other Federal agencies, such as running the 
Job Corps camps, the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, the adult education program, agri- 
cultural loans, and so forth. Only 551 of 
these unfortunates will be paid over $10,- 
600 a year, of which at least 112 will get over 
$14,600. However, these 4,134 positions, 
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listed in the budget under “Allocation ac- 
counts” do not include those who are paid 
by private contractors to run 15 of the 97 
Job Corps establishments. 

“ Incidentally, administration costs in the 
Job Corps are so high that the annual cost 
per enrollee now runs above $9,000, enough 
to send two boys to Harvard. Even the 
budgeted cost next year is $7,880 per enrollee. 

But, Mr. Speaker, not all the high salaries 
in poverty are accounted for by permanent 
Federal employees or employees of private 
contractors working on a cost-plus-fixed- 
fee basis. Federal funds also pay for the 
Salaries of employees of local antipoverty 
agencies, and 1,032 of these employees now 
make $10,000 or more a year, of which 200 
make $15,000 or more per year. 

On the basis of the exact information 
available, I estimate—and this can only be an 
educated guess—that nearly 3,000 individ- 
uals are paid $10,000 a year or more from 
Federal antipoverty funds. 

We don’t know how many, if any, poor 
people have been helped to get out of pov- 
erty by Mr. Shriver’s high-priced agents, but 
it is pretty obvious that thousands of em- 
ployees have been kept out of poverty. 
Among these undoubtedly are many dedi- 
cated and able people, but we know all too 
well that the ranks also include a plentitude 
of political hacks. 

„Mr. Speaker, this is a scandal. It is 
nothing less than a scandal. And it is a 
scandal that Mr. Sargent Shriver defended 
before the Education and Labor Committee 
with the bland boast that his organization 
was only one-fiftieth the size of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“So I compared one part of HEW—the 
U.S. Office of Education—with the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Here is the record 
on that. 

“*The Office of Education is budgeted for 
$3.478 billion in fiscal 1967, compared to 
$1.724 billion for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, yet OEO will need only 2,861 per- 
manent employees (hardly more than Shriv- 
er's “palace guard”) compared with OEO’s 
6,484 permanent employees. 

A the U.S. Office of Education were ad- 
ministered like the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, it would require 12,968 employ- 
ees to spend its $3.478 billion, or 4% times 
the number it has budgeted. 

The comparison in high-paying jobs in 
these two agencies is also interesting. Five 
individuals in OEO are paid more than the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, who gets 
$26,000. In the grades GS-15 through 
GS-18, where the pay ranges from $17,055 
to $25,382, the comparison looks like this: 


“ ‘GS grade Salaries OEO OE 
ee eee $17,055 to 822,365. 249 125 
16... — | $19,619 to 825,043. 25 33 
i AES. — | $22,217 to 825,325. 17 10 
ph Rh SUS e 13 3 

Above $25,382. 6 1 
P SE e 310 172 


All but 37 of OEO’s highest paid jobs are 
in Mr. Shriver’s own “Palace Guard” head- 
quarters staff of 2,350 permanent employees. 
These other 37 jobs with starting pay of $17,- 
055 or more are scattered among the 4,134 
permanent employees in other Federal agen- 
cies which are running such programs as the 
Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, adult 
basic education, agricultural loans, etc. 

"I have made a chart showing the number 
of highest paid officials among the perma- 
nent Federal employees budgeted in fiscal 
1967 for the Office of Economic Opportunity 
programs. It is broken down to show posi- 
tions in the 2,350-strong “Palace Guard” 
which makes up Mr. Shriver’s own adminis- 
trative staff, and positions in the force of 
4,134 assigned to handle major segments of 
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the $1.7 billion program in other Federal 
agencies, 


“ ‘Positions budgeted for OEO in fiscal 1967 


“QS grade 


An conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I am re- 
minded of some cogent remarks of my own 
chairman of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, our colleague, AnaM C. POWELL. He 
understands the true needs of impoverished 
citizens better than most. On January 21 
of this year in a speech in Harlem he said: 

“We do not need any more experimental 
or demonstration projects in Harlem. All we 
need are jobs. That’s all. Jobs. 

Chairman PowELL did not mean jobs 
for bureaucrats or jobs for politicians, but 
jobs for poor people. On March 8, in open- 
ing the hearings on the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, Chairman PowELL pointed out 
that there are 97 people in the local Wash- 
ington, D.C., poverty agency (UPO) paid over 
$10,000 a year with Federal funds, and 
observed: 

Congress appropriated this money to 
help the poor, not create a monolith of 
extravagantly paid functionaries.” 

Mr. Speaker, I concur with these re- 
marks of Chairman PowELL. But despite 
the attempt by our committee to investigate 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, this ad- 
ministrative monstrosity goes its merry way. 
How far it goes and how wild it plans to be- 
come in hiring “extravagantly paid function- 
aries” is laid out in black and white—or in 
red ink—in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1967. 

In view of the facts I have presented 
here today, I renew my plea to the House to 
take action on my resolution, House Resolu- 
tion 670, for a bipartisan select committee, 
appointed by yourself, to investigate the con- 
duct of the war on poverty. 

As I have pointed out before, if we do 
not take remedial action the entire antipov- 
erty program is going to become so discredit- 
ed, and be so inefliective, as to create massive 
disillusionment among citizens trapped in 
poverty. There is still time to avoid this 
tragedy.” 

A lack of communication between the Fed- 
eral departments and agencies results in 
sputtering communications between Fed- 
eral and local agencies. The situation is 
made more acute by the personnel merry- 
go-round at OEO. With the recent resigna- 
tion of Mr. Christopher Weeks, only one of 
the original palace guard is still standing by 
Mr. Shriver. 

There is a high turnover rate from top to 
bottom. The most notable examples are Mr. 
Bernard Boutin, who held the high post of 
Deputy Director for only 7 months and Mr. 
Hal Marlowe, Director of Congressional Re- 
lations, who was with the agency for only 3 
months. Is it any wonder that OEO can’t 
keep track of its programs or that local com- 
munity action people cry in frustration, 
“Every time we call OEO we talk to someone 
new and have to explain our program all 
over again.” 


“Truth is funnier than fiction” 


We have referred to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity as a “fuddle factory” and a 
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“Disneyland of bureaucratic confusion.” 

Our descriptions have been borne out by the 

following incidents documented in Republi- 

can poverty memos: 

From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
18, Apr. 22, 1966.] 

“LI'L ABNER COMES TO WASHINGITON—AND 

STAYS—-OR WHAT’S NEW IN DOGPATCH? 

“OEO has gone from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. The war on poverty now has a 
comic book stockpile. 

“In 1965, OEO officials were scratching 
their heads over how to mass produce Job 
Corps recruits. Like a Mammy Yokum 
vision, inspiration struck—have one of 
America’s most popular and creative comic 
strip artists, Al Capp, produce a comic book 
to promote the Job Corps. By June 1965, 
501,000 copies of ‘Li'l Abner and the Crea- 
tures from Drop-Outer Space’ were ready. 
With typical fuddle factory fanfare, OEO 
Information Chief Holmes Brown announced 
the book donated by Al Capp was valued by 
OEO at between $150,000 and $200,000. OEO 
personnel were thrilled and excited over 
Capp’s creative contribution. Printing costs 
were $25,000. Cards were included in the 
books to be mailed by applicants to the 
Job Corps. 

“Then the winds began to change at OEO. 
Rumor has it that a highly placed psycholo- 
gist at OEO felt that distribution of books 
with cards enclosed amounted to pressuring 
youths into Job Corps enrollment. Some 
sages at OEO felt the story portrayed in the 
comic book was controversial and characters 
did not fit OEO’s image. Besides, how were 
they going to code, screen and mail to em- 
ployment offices all the card applications? 
Nobody in the ‘Great Dogpatch on the Po- 
tomac,’ OEO, had thought of that before 
they printed half a million books. 

“Since July 1965, 435,000 Li'l Abner comic 
books have been gathering dust in Washing- 
ton warehouses at a cost of $125 a month. 
We are long-time admirers of Li'l Abner and 
the genius of his creator, but we think eyen 
Dogpatch’s Senator Phoghorn would demand 
some answers; Why does OEO continue to 
stockpile laughs while the taxpayer and the 
poor cry? 

“Some years ago the beloved Will Rogers 
remarked that every time Congress made a 
joke it was a law, and every time it made 
a law it was a joke. ‘It ain’t amoozin’, it's 
confoozin’.’ 

From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poverty Memo No. 
17, Apr. 21, 1966] 


“ISN'T THERE A DANVILLE SOMEWHERE THAT 
WANTS POVERTY MONEY?—TWO DOWN—FOUR 
TO GO 


“Overzealous Federal poverty officials at 
OEO apparently crave a community called 
Danville in the United States that needs 
poverty money. A month ago, OEO pressed 
Danville, Ind., a community of 3,287, to set 
up a community action board to receive and 
administer poverty funds. Local citizens 
resisted, causing Senator BI Bays to in- 
quire of OEO, ‘Why Danville?’ 

“The reply came back to Senator BAYH 
that Danville, Ind., needed a community ac- 
tion program because they had 1,339 families 
with annual incomes under $1,000 and 1,979 
families receiving aid to dependent children 
(ADC). On this basis, continued OEO of- 
ficials, who could deny Danville help? Press- 
ing the matter further, an OEO official vis- 
ited Danville and to his consternation dis- 
covered that their poverty statistics didn't 
match Danville, Ind. Quickly recovering, 
regional poverty officials answered, “Those 
figures are for Danville, Il. — an understand- 
able mistake.’ 

“The only difficulty came when it developed 
that the poverty figures were not jor Dan- 
ville, III., either. At this point; I suppose 
OEO officials said: ‘There must be a Danville 
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that fits our pattern of poverty.“ Sadly, 
however, a check of the population division 
of the Census Bureau indicated there were 
only six Danvilles in the country and none 
of them fitted the poverty profile prepared 
by OEO. 

“Perhaps the news media could now, as a 
public service, assist Federal poverty officials, 
who dearly wish to help a Danville, by run- 
ning (apropos of Peter Pan) the following 
nationwide ad: ‘Isn’t there someone out 
there, from a Danville somewhere, who be- 
lieves?’ 


From Republican Members Poverty Sub- 
committee, Republican Poyerty Memo No. 
2, Mar. 16, 1966] 

“CIRCUITOUS ROUTE 


“We who believe in the concept of helping 
the poor find their way out of the debris of 
despair are dismayed by the lavish spending 
and waste that have blocked the effectiveness 
of the present war on poverty. It is espe- 
cially disheartening to see the great potential 
that lies within the antipoverty concept 
spend itself in needless bureaucratic confu- 
sion. 

“The time for this senseless spending to 
cease is long past. The administration's war 
on poverty is no longer in its infancy and 
the time for target practice is over. The 
program should be zeroed in and hitting its 
mark. But, unfortunately this does not ap- 
pear to be the case. 

“Proponents of the administration’s war 
on poverty would have us believe that the 
waste and abuses have stopped. They have 
not stopped, and they should not have oc- 
curred in the first place. But we must be 
realistic. We must face facts. And the 
facts are that these incidents did occur— 
and at great expense to the weary taxpayer— 
and we must now do something to correct 
these wrongs before a great idea dies for 
want of proper guidance and implementation. 

“I respectfully relate the case of the Job 
Corps enrollee who was enlisted at his home 
in Wisconsin and assigned to a Job Corps 
center only 90 miles away from his home- 
town. 

“Under these circumstances there appeared 
to be no problem, save the minor one of 
transporting the enrollee the 90 miles to his 
assigned Job Corps center. But not so. The 
wheels of bureaucracy began to grind and 
here is what came out at the end: 

“Before reaching his destination, the en- 
rollee’s travels spanned 2 days and more than 
400 miles. He had to be put up for the night 
and fed two meals, changed planes three 
times, took a bus ride and ultimately a car 
ride; all paid for with Federal funds. 

“The trip from Rhinelander, Wis., to Clam 
Lake Job Corps Center could have been much 
quicker and cheaper ($35) by taxicab, as the 
Job Corps was advised by its recruiting agen- 
cy, the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 
The final touch of irony was that a free ride 
could have been secured for the enrollee with 
a Forest Service radio operator who travels 
daily from Rhinelander to Park Falls, Wis., 
which is very near Clam Lake. 

“The director of the Clam Lake Job Corps 
Center admitted that the route was a bit 
‘circuitous.’ Here's the ‘circuitous’ 2-day 
come of the enrollee for February 4-5, 
1966: 

“February 4: 11:20 a.m., departed Rhine- 
lander, Wis. via North Central Airlines; 12:53 
pm., arrived Duluth, Minn.; 1:10 p.m., de- 
parted Duluth, Minn.; 1:55 p.m., arrived 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

“The enrollee spent the night in Minneapo- 
lis, where housed at a YMCA and given meal 
tickets by the Job Corps. 

“February 5: 1:00 p.m., departed Min- 
neapolis, Minn., via Zephyr Bus Lines; 5:25 
p-m., arrived in Cable, Wis., where he was met 
by a car from Clam Lake Job Corps Center. 

“The young Job Corps enrollee traveled a 
total distance of 245 miles by air; 160 miles 
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by bus; and a short distance by car to reach 
his final destination, which, before he got 
caught up in the Job Corps planned travel 
program, was only 90 miles away from his 
home. We feel that examples such as this 
case cannot help but raise serious fears that 
the Job Corps is long on planning and short 
on action and results. 

“We are not critics of this administra- 
tion’s war on poverty by choice but rather 
by conscience. Republicans have long sup- 
ported the concept of training young men in 
an environment away from home if such is 
needed. As far back as 1961, we offered legis- 
lation built on this concept of the Job Corps. 

“Let us call to the attention of our col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle that the 
Quie-Goodell opportunity crusade is struc- 
tured solely for the purpose of offering more 
effective implementation of sound antipov- 
erty ideas. I strongly feel that this bill would 
correct the bureaucratic confusion and poor 
planning that is presently clogging the ma- 
chinery of the war on poverty. 

“These stories, which read like the ‘Perils 
of Pauline’ would be funny if they weren’t 
so tragically true. 

“It is apparent that the war on poverty will 
never succeed if directed by such a slipshod 
agency.” 

THE EASY ANSWER 

Confronted by an ever-increasing moun- 
tain of evidence of their blunders, Office of 
Economic Opportunity officials, and their 
apologists, continue to “Polly Parrot” their 
familiar chant: ‘You've got to expect to make 
mistakes with a new program.” 

We contend that the crippling mistakes 
which OEO has been making will continue. 
They will continue, and increase, unless ma- 
jor revisions are made in the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. For the past 2 years, we have 
seen the predictions of our 1964 “minority 
views” unhappily borne out. 
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In 1964, we stated that an administrative 
philosophy which does not define any mean- 
ingful role for State or local governments 
will cause dissension at the community level. 
We warned that absolute absence of sensible 
recruitment and disciplinary procedures 
would lead to racial imbalance and the types 
of Job Corps terror that we have observed, 

These, and other problems which we fore- 
saw, could have been avoided by writing 
guidelines and directives into the Economic 
Opportunity Act. Yet, the Democrats are 
content to let the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity stumble into another year of opera- 
tions without the restraint of congressional 
directives. We cannot endorse such irre- 
sponsibility. 

Patchwork, piecemeal amendments to the 
Economie Opportunity Act will not be able 
to correct the legislative inadequacies which 
trigger the continuous scandals. In order 
to launch an honest, effective attack on 
poverty, an entirely new law should be en- 
acted to provide careful guidelines and pri- 
orities for the operation of a program to 
develop human resources. For this reason 
Republicans have introduced the opportunity 
crusade. 


OPPORTUNITY CRUSADE 


This bill proposes to unite local, State, 
and Federal governments with private indus- 
try to launch a comprehensive program of 
training, education, and motivation for the 
impoverished. An effective attack on pov- 
erty will not be possible as the exclusive 
function of the Federal Government. All re- 
sources must be dedicated to the cause. 

By involving all segments of our economy 
in an opportunity crusade, $1.98 billion will 
be committed to the program, of which only 
$1.4 billion will be Federal funds. This is 
contrasted to the $1.75 billion program, all 
Federal funds, that will be operated by the 
100 percent Federal war on poverty. 


Comparative proposed expenditures of opportunity crusade and the war on poverty 
[In millions of dollars] 


BOD CORDES c . ene nso ote 


(Skill) 
(Conservation). 
(Military career)... 


Neighborhood Youth Corps 


(Industry Youth Corps) 
(Summer Youth Corps). 

(In-school) . . 
(Out-of-schoo! 


Community A. ͤ — 


Earmarked community action programs 
Employment service 


GEN rc A A 
r. R AA A 


Rural loans and migrants.. ..._......-...-..------------ 
Small business incentive... .........-.......------..---- 


1 Federal, State, local, and private funds. 
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It is not enough to simply commit money 
and talent to a program and then abandon 
it to operate on a hit-or-miss basis. Freedom 
to operate imaginative, locally initiated pro- 
grams should be provided within a frame- 
work of administrative guidelines. Stand- 
ards must be established to prevent the bun- 
gling, wrangling, and constant intrusion of 
Federal bureaucrats in local programs. 

The following are the main features of the 
opportunity crusade: 

1. Job Corps—A revised and redirected 
type of Job Corps program is established in 
the Department of Labor to be administered 
under with the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. The new Job Corps would 
select those qualified youths who require a 
change of family or community environ- 
ment to respond to training and for whom 
no other feasible and more economical pro- 
gram is available. 

Three distinct types of training centers 
would be established to meet the needs of 
enrollees: 

A. Skill centers operating in cooperation 
with industry to provide vocational training 
for more advanced enrollees. 

B. Conservation centers providing training 
in basic education and conservation“ voca- 
tions. 

C. Military career centers giving those en- 
rollees who volunteer the kind of training 
that will equip them for a career in military 
service for which they would not otherwise 
be qualified. 

Intelligent evaluation of applicants would 
include the determination of parole and pro- 
bationary obligations. Standards of conduct 
would be established, including the granting 
to the Job Corps Director the power to dis- 
miss and discipline enrollees who breach 
standards of conduct. 

Counseling services are planned that would 
provide the service of developing job oppor- 
tunities and effective transition of Job Corps 
enrollees to further training programs or 
employment. 

2. Neighborhood Youth Corps.—A Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program will be estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor to be 
administered once again under the man- 
power, development, and training programs. 

Enrollees in the program may only be 
those youths whose family incomes meet a 
standard of poverty established by the Sec- 
retary or whose families are on welfare. 

Two types of programs would be estab- 
lished to meet the special needs of enrollees. 

A. An in-school program is designed to 
provide employment for those youths who 
are in the need of remunerative employment 
to resume or continue their education. This 
program would be run by a public or a pri- 
vate, nonprofit agency. 

B. An Industry Youth Corps is established 
for those youths who, it has been determined, 
cannot profit from further regular academic 
training. Enrollees in this program would 
be employed by private, profitmaking en- 
terprises while receiving personally oriented 
vocational training. Two-thirds of the 
wages of the enrollee would be paid by the 
employer and one-third paid by the Labor 
Department, thus enabling many more 
youths to participate at less public expense. 

3. Community Action program. — The Com- 
munity Action program has the most excit- 
ing potential as a total commitment to com- 
bat poverty. To allow the potential to be 
fulfilled, the bill sets out basic criteria for 
the selection and qualification of community 
action boards. The criteria would prevent 
the divisive conflict that has marked Com- 
munity Action in the past by allowing total 
involvement of all individuals and groups in 
meaningful communication to plan and im- 
plement programs. 

The unique and distinctive needs of rural 
areas would be met by special provisions for 
the establishment of Community Action 
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programs in those areas. Recognizing the 
present inequity in the distribution of Com- 
munity Action funds, which has resulted in 
the rural areas being terribly underfunded, 
criteria would be etablished reserving sep- 
arate funds that may only be used for rural 
areas. 

Fiscal controls would be established by the 
requirement for preaudits, audit controls, 
and salary limitations. 

4. State bonus plan—Present poverty 
programs have almost completely ignored 
the important contribution that can be made 
by States in combating poverty. For this 
p „we have established provisions to 
have the States join as partners with the 
Federal Government in Community Action 
programs under the Opportunity Crusade. 

5. Headstart—As the original sponsors of 
a preschool program, Republicans are in- 
censed to see this program, the most suc- 
cessful of all the poverty programs, become 
entangled in bureaucratic confusion and 
deprived of necessary funds. To put Head- 
start on the proper track, we advocate that 
the program be transferred to the Office of 
Education to be run under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. Thus, Head- 
start applications would be given preference 
for full fiunding. It is estimated that this 
would double the amount of money for 
Headstart available under the Democratic 
amendment. 

6. Adult basic education—This program 
would be transferred, by the Opportunity 
Crusade, to the Office of Education. The 
emphasis would be directed to programs of 
functional education in the basic subjects 
of the English language and mathematics. 
Neighborhood programs specifically adapted 
to the customs and practices of the residents 
would be encouraged. 

7. Rural loans and migrant programs.— 
Authorty for the loan and migrant programs 
would be granted to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to be administered by the Farmers 
Home Administration. Loan provisions for 
low-income rural families would be liberal- 
ized 


Special programs would be operated for 
migrant laborers to develop their skills for 
permanent employment, and to provide 
minimum standards of housing, transporta- 
tion and other conditions, 

8. Small business loans and incentives — 
This program would be under the authority 
of, and operated by, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Funds are provided specifically 
for this title to prevent a repetition of the 
starvation of small business as in the past 
year when the program was brought to a 
disappointing halt by a lack of funds. 

9. Work experience.—The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will have 
sole authority and responsibility for the work 
experience program. HEW is particularly 
equipped to administer this program which 
is designed to train adults inured to the per- 
petual cycle of public assistance and wel- 
fare to become self-supporting and capable 
of sustaining themselves and/or their fami- 
lies, 

10. Employment service automation.—The 
employment service would be automated to 
provide high-speed, reliable joining of in- 
dividuals with jobs. 

11. Job survey—The Labor Department 
would institute a long-overdue national skill 
survey to pinpoint the thousands of skilled 
job categories for which qualified applicants 
cannot be found. 

MORE IS NEEDED 


There are two other provisions which Re- 
publicans urge be adopted for a true oppor- 
tunity crusade. First, we urge the adoption 
of the Republican Human Investment Act 
under which employers will receive up to a 
7-percent tax credit for money spent to train 
and employ people with low skills. It is 
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time that tax incentives be given to help peo- 
ple, not just build machines. 

The original opportunity crusade bill that 
was introduced contained a provision that 
would remove all income restrictions on eli- 
gibility critera for social security benefits. 
The elderly and retired, who can be accurate- 
ly characterized as the “forgotten poor,” 
would then be permitted and encouraged to 
work and obtain a livable income without 
loss of social security benefits. 

In accordance with House rules, we were 
obligated to remove the social security provi- 
sion from our bill as it does not fall under 
our committee’s jurisdiction. However, we 
strongly urge that the Ways and Means 
Committee, promptly consider these vital 
measures, 


CONSENSUS CAMOUFLAGES DISAGREEMENTS 


The frantic rush of the Democrats to pro- 
duce amendments that reflect a consensus, 
camouflaging their serious disagreements, 
has resulted in a bill that has left the poverty 
program more vulnerable to chaos, abuse, and 
abysmal failure than ever before. In re- 
sponse to many criticisms and constructive 
proposals made by Republicans over the past 
2 years, some committee Democrats finally 
imposed a few long overdue amendments. 

However, there is still little that has been 
done to structure a program that will pro- 
duce meaningful results. No attempt has 
been made to establish selection criteria for 
Job Corps enrollees. No ettempt has been 
made to alleviate community dissension by 
developing criteria for community action 
boards. No attempt has been made to pro- 
vide maningful work experience or insist 
upon basic education for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees. No attempt has been 
made to eliminate the overlap and bureau- 
cratic confusion developing in Headstart. 
The omissions are endless. 


What has been done? 


The Job Corps, which has rapidly expanded 
both in size and in problems, has finally been 
restricted by a provision that the number 
of centers may not be expanded beyond 
present contract commitments and a ceiling 
of 45,000 enrollees has been imposed, This 
size limitation gives Job Corps officials a be- 
lated opportunity to evaluate their experi- 
ences. However, Congress has neglected its 
obligations to redirect this program along 
realistic lines. 

Democrats won't provide adequate standards 

In a party-line vote, Democrats turned 
down Republican amendments to— 

(1) Establish procedures for evaluation of 
Job Corps enrollees to identify youths with 
criminal records and insure adequate pro- 
visions to cope with their problems in Job 
Corps camps without major disruptions; and 

(2) Give authority to Job Corps camp 
directors to enforce standards of conduct and 
deportment with disciplinary powers, includ- 
ing the power to dismiss enrollees when nec- 
essary to preserve the opportunities of others. 

Other Republican amendments to the Job 
Corps that were summarily rejected by the 
majority were: 

(1) A limitation of salaries of Job Corps 
staff to no more than a 20-percent increase 
over their previous salaries without specific 
approval of the Director; 

(2) Provisions for job counseling and in- 
tensive testing on admission and at least 3 
months prior to anticipated graduation of 
Job Corps enrollees; 

(3) Establishment of community advisory 
groups to provide appropriate job opportuni- 
ties or training for Job Corps graduates; and 

(4) Establishment of military career cen- 
ters for young men unable to pass physical 
or mental tests for military service. 

One step forward and two steps back 


After unrelenting pressure by Republicans, 
committee members, for the first time in the 
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2-year life of the program, established en- 
rollee eligibility criteria for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. We are relieved to see 
the adoption of an amendment which hope- 
fully will prevent further instances of truly 
needy youngsters being displaced in the pro- 
grams by affluent youngsters from politically 
prominent families. 

Although eligibility criteria have been de- 
veloped, nothing else has been done to pro- 
vide meaningful training for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees. A Democratic 
amendment was adopted that ostensibly 
allows enrollees to receive training in profit- 
making organizations. As Republicans first 
proposed an industry youth corps, we favor a 
program that provides productive jobs and 
training for young people in private industry 
but we cannot possibly accept the amend- 
ment adopted in committee. 

Carefully evaluated, the Democratic 
amendment does not fulfill the need of en- 
rollees for vocational training. At best, the 
program adopted will completely overlap the 
on-the-job training provisions of the Man- 
power, Development, and Training Act. The 
worst feature is that absolutely no criteria 
are established for training, selection of en- 
rollees, or qualification of sponsors. We 
shudder to think of a repetition of the abuses 
which have developed because of an absence 
of guidelines in other war on poverty pro- 
grams. 

In addition to rejecting the Republican 
amendment for a carefully structured indus- 
try youth corps, Democrats refused to accept 
our amendments that would have revised 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps to provide 
separate otit-of-school and in-school pro- 
grams with careful standards for each. 


HEADLONG RETREAT 


Responding to the criticism of Community 
Action programs and fearing the undisci- 
plined child they have fostered, the majority 
of the Democrats on our committee have 
united to subtly undermine Community Ac- 
tion, Condemning the original concept as a 
failure and inoperable, they have sponsored 
a series of amendments that reduce the Com- 
munity Action program to rigid prepackaged 
programs that will deal with individual prob- 
lems of poverty in the isolation of the poverty 
ghettos. 

The amendment which dictates that 20 
percent of Community Action funds must be 
granted to “independently funded Commu- 
nity Action programs which are carried on 
in communities in which there is being car- 
ried on concurrently a Community Action 
program” completely undermines the concept 
of the program. The true concept is to com- 
bine all the resources in a community to fight 
poverty and to initiate a dialog between 
various elements of a community for effective 
use of the resources. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
too many Community Action boards are un- 
representative. Instead of moving directly 
to meet this problem, the Democrats have 
been satisfied to leave the Community Action 
boards largely unrepresentative and then 
simply fund a variety of private programs 
that not only will be uncoordinated with the 
overall community effort but, in many in- 
stances, will contradict or undermine exist- 
ing programs. 

Under certain circumstances private fund- 
ing may serve a useful purpose. Congress 
should define such circumstances. The 
present Democratic proposal requiring 20 
percent of Community Action funds to be 
spent on independent programs is an invita- 
tion to every dissident group to bypass and 
ignore efforts at community coordination. 

Judging by timid and shortsighted policies 
of OEO administrators in recent months, 
very few truly independent and representa- 
tive groups will be funded under this alloca- 
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tion, where they are most needed. The end 
result will be an escalation of uncoordinated 
confusion without significant encourage- 
ment to the very groups most in need of 
help. 

The big “if” 

Republicans sponsored amendments to 
give guidance to communities on the matter 
of representation on, and selection of, a 
Community Action board. Our amend- 
ments would have allowed total involvement 
of all representative segments of the com- 
munity and particularly guarantee meaning- 
ful representation of the poor on policymak- 
ing boards. These amendments would have 
provided a life-giving spark to the potential 
of Community Action. The majority re- 
jected all such amendments. 

In their stead, they adopted a meaningless 
amendment that States, in a roundabout 
way, provides that if a Communty Action 
board member represents a target area he 
must be a resident of that area. 

Note the important “IF.” The amend- 
ment does not state that the Community Ac- 
tion board must have such representatives. 


The open-ended neighborhood adult corps 


It appears that the Democrats on our com- 
mittee are obsessed with the need for pro- 
ducing headline-grabbing programs without 
specific guidelines or standards. This is the 
very tendency that produced present poverty 
scandals. They passed a general authoriza- 
tion and leave lt to administrators to define 
how the objectives will be accomplished. 

After 2 years, our Democratic colleagues 
have been forced to recognize the glaring 
deficiencies in the poverty program that they 
chose to deny in the original election year 
debate of 1964. Now, in another election 
year, they are launching a new massive pro- 
gram for adults modeled after the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. It bodes well to produce 
the new “great scandals of 1967.” 

It is hard to imagine a more loosely drawn, 
ill-defined proposal than the open-ended 
neighborhood adult corps that will provide 
public service jobs for the jobless. No crite- 
ria for enrollment is given other than the 
adult be unemployed. Once again, the Dem- 
ocrats adopted the easy, superficial, shortrun 
palliative: “Let the Government hire them 
directly even though they may have to do 
meaningless and unproductive work.” 

“It is time that we recognize that the poor 
want productive jobs for which they can 
qualify. They need training, often in the 
most basic skills. Yet, provision for occu- 
pational training and basic education is not 
required.” Considering the present boom 
economy and the plethora of jobs going beg- 
ging, it would seem that virtually all of the 
employable unemployed will need training to 
“enhance their prospects for normal employ- 
ment.” 

In the present Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
as we have already noted, only 10 percent of 
enrollees receive training. Will 90 percent of 
the neighborhood adult corps enrollees be 
similarly neglected? 

Loss of talent 

Democrats on our committee were ob- 
viously irked by the numerous examples of 
Community Action board members lobbying 
for funds to be given to their own pet proj- 
ects. Accordingly, they adopted a last-min- 
ute, ill-considered amendment barring any 
grants to private agencies which have a 
member of their board of directors or an 
executive officer serving on a Community 
Action board or as an employee of a Com- 
munity Action agency. 

The intent is obviously to require all em- 
ployees or board members of private orga- 
nizations receiving Community Action funds 
to resign from Community Action organiza- 
tions. The full ramifications of this action 
are difficult to assess. Apparently employees 
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or board members of innumerable private 
social welfare agencies would be ineligible 
to serve on Community Action agency boards 
or be employees of those agencies. 

One of the primary objectives of a Com- 
munity Action board is to enlist the talent 
and experience of those organizations and 
people who have been fighting poverty for 
years. Are citizens who have been serving 
diligently on Family Services, United Fund, 
Boys Clubs, YWCA’s and similar organiza- 
tions to be barred from Community Action 
service in the future? 

Danger signals 

Danger signals have been flashing in Head- 
start from the outset. A basically sound 
program has been subjected to unbelievable 
chaos in its administration. It has been suc- 
cessful in spite of rather than cause of, pov- 
erty Officials. The biggest problem has beep 
that both education and poverty money i 
available to fund Headstart programs. 
Where do local school systems apply for 
funds?) How much education money must 
they blend with poverty money in funding 
Headstart? Conflicting, ever-changing 
standards have imposed a burden of redtape 
on many local school officials. Specific ex- 
amples of this, all too characteristic, have 
been cited elsewhere in this report. 

Headstart should be administered by a 
single Federal agency with clear and simple 
guidelines. Republican efforts to transfer 
the Headstart program to the Office of Educa- 
tion, where all efforts could be unified and 
where the program could be fully funded, 
were defeated. 

The burden on the budget would be re- 
lieved by transferring Headstart to the 
pos e id the ESE Act because the nec- 
essary fun ave already been appro’ ted. 
Why, then, when Sargent Shriver — 
before our committee that only half the eligi- 
ble 5-year-olds are able to be included in 
the OEO program, do the Democratic mem- 
bers refuse to allow Headstart to be funded 
to the greatest extent possible? 

No protection provided 

The poor often are in need of small 
emergency loans and find themselves victims 
of unscrupulous loan sharks who charge 
usurious interest rates. Such loan activities 
can and should be controlled at local and 
State levels. The democratic answer to the 
problem is a vaguely defined authority for 
the Director to make direct loans up to a 
maximum of $300 at a 2 percent per annum 
rate of interest; $8 million is authorized for 
this purpose. 

This loan provision’ was hastily slapped 
into the bill without consultation with ex- 
perts on the Banking and Currency Com- 
— med elsewhere. No testimony was ever 
received recommending such a proposal, nor 
specifying how it could be effectively ad- 
ministered. After intensive study and care- 
ful draftsmanship, it is quite possible a 
workable program could be devised to meet 
this need. A slap-dash $8 million proposal, 
such as this, holds little promise to the poor 
to meet their needs in this area. 


Adult basic education 


Basic education is a primary need for 
many of the poor. The Opportunity Crusade 
appropriates more money for basic education 
than is provided under the present bill. In 
addition, it would require that the needed 
basic training or education be provided to 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees and 
participants in other poverty programs where 
appropriate. 

More warning signals ignored 

Despite the testimony that we referred to 
earlier on the critical shortage of funds and 
lack of coordination between SBA and OEO, 
no substantive changes were made to title 
IV. No guidelines were given for interagency 
cooperation. 
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Amendments sponsored by Republicans, 
and unanimously rejected by the majority, 
would have transferred full authority for the 
program to the Small Business Administra- 
tion and appropriated funds to SBA for ex- 
clusive use in this program. 


Disruptive transfer 


The recipients of aid and training under 
the work experience program are in the view 
of the minority the crux of the poverty group. 
These are the people who for three or four 
generations, in times of prosperity as well as 
depression, have remained totally dependent 
on welfare for subsistence. For a substantial 
number of them, welfare is a way of life. 
Welfare checks, food stamps, medical care, 
and hospitalization provide a sense of se- 
curity in the welfare status. They are fully 
aware that these benefits will be lost when 
they accept employment. The task of mo- 
tivating some welfare recipients to seek gain- 
ful employment is a difficult one. In addi- 
tion to this factor, it is in this group that 
we find the highest incidence of inability to 
read or write, illegitimate children, and a 
lack of initiative and ambition. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has been dealing with these people 
for decades. Welfare administrators know 
them and their problems. We feel there is 
much to be desired in the performance of 
HEW with regard to training individuals 
and placing them in jobs. That is why the 
Republicans proposed an amendment, arbi- 
trarily rejected, that HEW be given full au- 
thority for the program which it now 
operates. 

Committee Democrats passed an amend- 
ment that will transfer authority for the 
training aspects of the program to the De- 
partment of Labor, leave supportive services 
to be provided by HEW and controlling au- 
thority in OEO. Such a three-ring circus, in 
our view, will compound confusion. The 
transfer of the work experience job train- 
ing to the Department of Labor is foolish. 
Our viewpoint is supported by comments 
from Mr. Raymond Hilliard and Mr. L. L. 
Vincent: 

TITLE V 


On May 3, 1966, Mr. Raymond Hilliard, 
director of public aid for Cook County, III., 
advised that legislation to place the work 
experience program (title V) under the 
Labor Department would be most unfortu- 
nate for the following reasons: 

1. The Department of Labor has had no 
experience whatever with what are now the 
hard-core poor people who by reason of in- 
ability to read or psychological disturbances 
or by family brokenness, by all things that 
could be said are hard-core slum living. Wel- 
fare administrators and personnel live with 
these people. The Department of Labor from 
top to bottom has never seen them. The De- 
partment of Labor in the past has preferred 
to pass them by as if they didn’t exist. 

2. The people enrolled in title V programs 
are, for the most part, those in no way quali- 
fied for jobs. This is an area of preparation 
for preparation for jobs. If the program is 
transferred to the Department of Labor, it 
would be handled similar to MDTA. The day 
MDTA can do what the Department of Wel- 
fare is doing under title V, I will be glad to 
give it to them, Mr. Hilliard said. 

8. Title V is just really beginning to get 
rolling and show. I would be worried about 
Labor * * * I would be more worried about 
Labor than with it at OEO. I think the title 
V program in Chicago would grind to a halt 
and I am not sure it would ever get orga- 
nized, Mr. Hilliard said. He pointed out a 
change from HEW would inyolve a process of 
going through the same problem of getting 
acquainted with the people and chasing all 
of the likely sounding but fruitless ap- 
proaches. 
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4, Mr. Hilliard stated the relationship of 
his Department with HEW has been emi- 
nently satisfactory, with one big exception. 
The one exception has to do with a multitude 
of forms, most of which he feels are un- 
necessary. He felt it would be a great help 
if HEW would concentrate on some simplifi- 
cation of reporting. 

On May 3, 1966, Mr. Charles Lewis, execu- 
tive secretary of Mr. L. L. Vincent, commis- 
sioner, Department of Welfare, State of West 
Virginia, who served as a spokesman for Mr. 
Vincent, advised Mr. Vincent would be op- 
posed to legislation transferring the work 
experience program (title V) to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. It was the informal opinion 
of Mr. Vincent the move would not be feasi- 
ble for the following reasons: 

1. The Department of Labor in the past 
has shown no particular interest in the peo- 
ple who are in the title V program and have 
no record of finding these people jobs. 

2. The Department of Labor's training pro- 
gram adhere to groups with educational 
levels higher than the people in the title V 
program. 

3. The Department of Labor has tried pro- 
grams with this particular group without 
very much success. 

4. HEW has spent the last year setting up 
title V programs nationwide and a transfer 
at this time might well lead to administra- 
tive chaos. 

Open admission 

Since the Economic Opportunity Act was 
passed in 1964, Republicans have documented 
the fact that the war on poverty was con- 
ceived and operated substantially for par- 
tisan political purposes. To curb political 
abuses, Republicans urged that Hatch Act 
provisions applying to title I be extended to 
all sections of the act. 

Chairman Pow, even opened the 1965 
poverty hearings with the charge that the 
poverty program contained “giant fiestas of 
political patronage.” Nonetheless, House 
Democrats turned down Republican amend- 
ments to provide Hatch Act coverage. The 
majority was either unwilling to stop these 
intolerable abuses or to admit to them. 

This year, the Democratic committee mem- 
bers finally admitted the truth of our 
charges by adopting an amendment to have 
the Hatch Act cover all war on poverty 
activities. 

As supporters of a similar amendment, we 
welcome this long-delayed action. Its en- 
forcement in practice is another thing which 
we shall watch closely. 

COMMITMENT TO A REALISTIC PROGRAM 

It should be the finding of Congress that, 
in spite of the impressive historical record 
of this Nation in offering unrivaled oppor- 
tunities for advancement to our citizens, 
much remains to be done. Artificial barriers 
and indigenous backgrounds too often in- 
hibit the full development of individual po- 
tential. It is not enough, however, simply 
to launch a program with compelling and 
persuasive objectives. A realistic program 
to help restore dignity and hope to those 
who are unable to sustain themselves in 
modern society is our urgent imperative. 
A program which merely raises expectations 
and administrative salaries without mean- 
ingful results fails to meet the dynamic re- 
quirements of our society. Those citizens 
who are to be served by government programs 
must have a significant role in helping them- 
selves. Expenditures by government to do 
things to beneficiaries, rather than in part- 
nership with beneficiaries, is a miscarriage 
of the true congressional purpose of dig- 
nifying human lives. 

It should therefore be the policy of the 
United States to provide these individuals at 
low levels of income and education with the 
power and hope necessary to raise themselves 
above the levels of poverty. 
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To accomplish this objective, Congress 

should declare its intent that the needs of 
the very young be given first priority. Sensi- 
ble and diverse programs, emphasizing edu- 
cation, health, strengthening of the family 
and productive jobs must have maximum 
local and individual participation. Commu- 
nity action, involving the poor at policymak- 
ing levels with officials and citizens of talent 
and experience, is the indispensable ingredi- 
ent of success. Permanent, productive jobs, 
with personal dignity and independence 
8 70 be provided primarily by private enter- 
prise. 
It is the role of government to stimulate, 
educate, and provide incentives. All levels 
of government must participate in a mean- 
ingful way. 

As a complete substitute for the faltering, 
scandal ridden war on poverty, Republicans 
call for a new program to launch an oppor- 
tunity crusade for the isolated Americans im- 
prisoned by poverty. 

WILLIAM H. Ayres, 
ALBERT H. QUIE. 
CHARLES E, GOODELL, 
JOHN M. ASHBROOK. 
Dave MARTIN. 
ALPHONZO BELL. 
GLENN ANDREWS. 
EDWARD. J. GURNEY. 


NEW CONFIDENCE AND HOPE IN 
ASIA AND THE PACIFIC 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Delaware [Mr. McDOWELL], 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
call by President Ferdinand E. Marcos 
of the Republic of the Philippines for a 
seven-nation conference next month on 
the Vietnam conflict is a welcome turn- 
ing point in the determination of the 
peoples of free Pacific and Asian nations 
to appraise and resolye their mutual 
problems. 

Coupled with the success of the recent 
popular elections in South Vietnam, the 
major reversals and failures of Chinese 
Communist. power thrusts in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, Burma, and northeast Thai- 
land in the past year have brought new 
confidence to the leaders of the several 
free Asian nations. Many people in 
these countries and particularly those 
charged with the responsibility of gov- 
erning and defending their countries 
against Communist aggression have been 
deeply shaken by the Red terrorism and 
acute uncertainties unleashed recently 
on the mainland of China, 

The current initiative on the part of 
the leaders of the Philippines, South 
Korea, South Vietnam, Thailand, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand is commendable 
for it supports the overwhelming senti- 
ment that all nations, Asian or not, are 
entitled to freedom from fear, aggression, 
and attack and that each deserves the 
opportunity to go peacefully and unmo- 
lested about the urgent tasks of eco- 
nomic and social development. 

Concurrently, and in recognition of 
this Asian initiative, the United States 
must restate without equivocation its 
position as to military withdrawal and 
emphasize the essential need for coopera- 
tive action in achieving social and eco- 
nomic growth among the free nations 
of the Pacific community. With Ameri- 
can economic aid and technical assist- 
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ance, there is no question but that free 
Asians can capitalize on the opportunity 
to speed their own development and cre- 
ate their own resources necessary to cope 
with the great and more promising tasks 
of human progress. 

The formation by Malaysia, the 
Philippines, and Thailand of the Asso- 
ciation for southeast Asia, the participa- 
tion of 19 Asian and Pacific nations and 
the United States in the $1 billion Asian 
Development Bank, and the new broad 
alliance of nine nations—ASPAC—rang- 
ing from New Zealand to Japan, demon- 
strate the emergence of a new Asian co- 
operativeness. This is a meaningful 
pattern of cooperation and deserves the 
serious consideration and encouragement 
of all thoughtful and responsible Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful these new 
signs point to bringing nearer a political 
solution to the Vietnam conflict and a 
new era for American diplomacy in the 
Pacific and Asia. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conte (at the request of Mr. CON- 
ABLE), for 15 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Resnick (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL) , for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 10 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. McDoweE Lt (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooxs to extend his remarks and 
i a speech by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. 

Mr. ZaBLOcKI and to include extraneous 
matter. 

All Members who spoke on Resolution 
1308, to revise and extend their remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Mars to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
today on H.R. 15111 and include extrane- 
ous material. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CONABLE), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. GURNEY. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DINGELL) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. FRASER. 
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BILLS AND A JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on the following days 
present to the President, for his approval, 
bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles: 

On September 27, 1966: 

H.J. Res. 688. Joint resolution to give ef- 
fect to the Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and Audi- 
tory Materials of an Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Character, approved at Beirut 
in 1948. 

On September 28, 1966: 

H.R. 483. An act to amend section 2056 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 relating 
to the effect of disclaimers on the allowance 
of the marital deduction for estate tax pur- 
poses, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 7546. An act for the relief of Gilmour 
C. MacDonald, colonel, U.S. Air Force (re- 
tired); 

H.R. 11253. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property of the United 
States situated in the State of Pennsylvania; 
and 

H.R. 15510. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to hold prepayments made to the Secre- 
tary by loan borrowers and transmit them to 
the holder of the note in installments as 
they become due. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 7 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), the 
House, under its previous order, ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 29, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and reference as follows: 

2757. A letter from the Secretary, Export- 
Import Bank of Washington, transmitting a 
report of the amount of Export-Import Bank 
insurance and guarantees issued in connec- 
tion with U.S. exports to Yugoslavia for the 
month of August 1966, not previously report- 
ed, pursuant to the provisions of title III 
of the Foreign Assistance and Related Agen- 
cies Appropriation Act of 1966, and to the 
Presidential Determination of February 4, 
1964; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2758. A letter from the Acting Director, 
U.S. Information Agency, transmitting a re- 
port on claims settled during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, through August 31, 1966, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 88-558; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2759. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a report of claims of em- 
ployees for damage to or loss of personal 
property sustained by them incident to their 
service which were settled during fiscal year 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 
240-242; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2760. A letter from the national corpora- 
tion agent, Legion of Valor of the United 
States of America, Inc., transmitting a copy 
of the financial statement of the Legion of 
Valor of the United States of America, Inc., 
covering the period August 1, 1965—July 31, 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 84-224; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1032. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of S. 3035, an act to estab- 
lish a program for the preservation of addi- 
tional historic properties throughout the Na- 
tion, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 2090). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1033. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 17899, a bill to 
strengthen the regulatory and supervisory 
authority of Federal agencies over insured 
banks and insured savings and loan associa- 
tions, to increase the maximum amount of 
insured accounts or deposits to $15,000, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2091). Referred 
to the House Calendar, 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 15699. A bill relating to 
national observances and holidays, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2105). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. S. 1674. An act to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make disposition of geothermal steam and 
associated geothermal resources, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2140). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WRIGHT: Committee on Public Works. 
S. 1861. An act to provide additional assist- 
ance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2141). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2070. An act to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the District 
of South Dakota at Rapid City. (Rept. No. 
2142). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2770. An act to control the use of 
the design of the great seal of the United 
States and of the seal of the President of the 
United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2143). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 3433. An act to make ita 
criminal offense to steal, embezzle, or other- 
wise unlawfully take property from a pipe- 
line, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2144). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD: Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. H.R. 17558. A bill to amend 
Public Law 89-428 to authorize the Atomic 
Energy Commission to enter into a coopera- 
tive arrangement for a large-scale combina- 
tion nuclear power-desalting project, and 
appropriations therefor, in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended (Rept. No. 2145). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1035. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 108, joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for membership of 
the United States in the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History to author- 
ize appropriations therefor (Rept. No. 2146). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 1036. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.R. 
17607, a bill to suspend the investment 
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credit and the allowance of accelerated de- 
preciation in the case of certain real property 
(Rept. No, 2147). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2829. An act to amend section 
801(a)(7) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act (Rept. No. 2150). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr.. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 405. An act for the relief of Gabriel 
A. Nahas and Vera Nahas (Rept. No. 2092). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 769. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Marshall Ku; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2093). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1137. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael Pedro Martinez Torres; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2094). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: S. 2106. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jose Joaquin Diaz Franquiz (Rept. No. 2095). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2457. An act for the relief of Jorge 
Ajbuszyc Volsky (Rept. No. 2096). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2640. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Guillermo Rodriguez (Rept. No. 2097). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2738. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ezzat N. Asaad (Rept. No. 2098). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2739. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Blanche L. Asaad (Rept. No. 2099). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2761. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Julio Sanguily, Jr. (Rept. No. 2100). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2771. An act for the relief of 
Hazel Louise Schuman Strunk (Rept. No. 
2101). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2801. An act for the relief of 
Helena Gilbert Maddagiri and Heather Gil- 
bert Maddagiri; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2102). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3106. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alberto L. Martinez (Rept. No. 2103). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3238. An act for the relief of Miss 
Matsue Sato (Rept. No. 2104). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6622. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
Ignacio Miquel Franca; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2106). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 5969. A bill for the relief of Dr. Raul 
R. Morfi (Rept. No. 2107). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 6443. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
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Antonio U. Catasus (Rept. No. 2108). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7341. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ricardo 
R. Fuste (Rept. No. 2109). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10151. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis 
Crespo; with amendment (Rept. No. 2110). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10253. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis 
E. Bencomo; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2111). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 11617. A bill for the relief of Jun 
Becky; with amendment (Rept. No. 2112). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11640. A bill for the relief Dr. Juan 
Antonio Dumois (Rept. No. 2113). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF; Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11952. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Karidakis (Rept. No. 2114). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 11957. A bill for the relief of 
Muriel Williams; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2115). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R, 12781. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Orlando Santos-Estevez (Rept. No. 
2116). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 12920. A bill for the relief of Alexander 
Francis Saker, doctor of medicine (Rept. No. 
2117). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 14173. A bill for the relief of 
Antonio Barquet Chediack; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2118). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14174. A bill for the relief of Esteban 
Fernandez Noda; (Rept. No. 2119), Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14233. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Eleanor Robledo Diaz Martinez; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2120). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14920. A bill for the relief of Marie 
del Carmen Bermudez; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2121). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judictary. 
H.R. 15197. A bill for the relief of Jan Dro- 
bot; with amendment (Rept. No. 2122). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15488. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ali 


Haji-Morad; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2123). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 16522. A bill for the relief of Vi- 
cente Fernandez Marino; with amendment 
(Rept. No, 2124). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 231. An act for the relief of James W. 
Adams and others (Rept. No. 2125). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman (Rept. No. 2126). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1847. An act for the relief of Puget Sound 
Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, Wash.; with 
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amendment (Rept. No. 2127). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1572. An act for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt (Rept. No. 
2128). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House, 

Mr, ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2500. An act for the relief of 
James A, Todd, Jr. (Rept. No. 2129). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1333, A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Willifred S. Shirley; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2130). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1404. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. George H. Edler (Rept. No. 2131), Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1944. A bill for the relief of 
Rose Minutillo (Rept. No. 2132). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 5349. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Rose Thomas; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2133). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 7241. A bill for the relief of 
Elmer O. Erickson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2134), Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10090. A bill for the relief of Jesse W. 


Stutts, Jr; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2135). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 10481. A bill for the relief of 
Robert A. Owen (Rept. No. 2136). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 10596. A bill for the relief of 
Adel Lessert Bellmard, Clement Lessert, 
Josephine Gonvil Pappan, Julie Gonvil Pap- 
pan, Pelagie Gonvil Franceour de Aubri, Vic- 
tore Gonyil Pappan, Marie Gonvil, Lafleche 
Gonvil, Louis Laventure, Elizabeth Carbonau 
Vertifelle, Pierre Carbonau, Louis Joncas, 
Basil Joncas, James Joncas, Elizabeth Dat- 
cherute, Joseph Butler, William Rodger, 
Joseph Cote, four children of Cicili Compare 
and Joseph James, or the heirs of any who 
may be deceased; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2137). Referred to the Committtee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 14749. A bill for the 
relief of Katherine M. Perakis (Rept. No. 
2138). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 15446. A bill for the relief of Edward 
de Butts; with amendment (Rept. No. 2139). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 9348. A bill for the relief of 
Capt. Harold G. Wilmarth; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2148). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11570. A bill for the relief of James R. 
Kemp; with amendment (Rept. No. 2149). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H. Res. 1030. Resolution opposing 
the granting of permanent residence in the 
United States to certain aliens (Rept. No. 
2151). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 18033. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Fidel Rodriguez-Cubas; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 2152). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 18038. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 18039. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18040. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 18041. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 18042. A bill to establish standards of 
conduet for agency hearing proceedings of 
record; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R, 18043, A bill to provide that hereafter 
the Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation in the Department of Justice 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from among career officers or employees of 
such Bureau; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 18044. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that mutual 
fund shares shall be valued at their bid price, 
rather than at their asked price, for estate 
and gift tax purposes; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LATTA: 

H.R. 18045. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 18046. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18047. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 18048. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Florida: 

H.R. 18049. A bill to require authorization 
for certain appropriations for the Maritime 
Administration, under the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 18050. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to permit States, under 
Federal-State agreements, to provide for 
coverage for hospital insurance benefits for 
the aged for certain State and local em- 
ployees whose services are not otherwise 
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covered by the insurance system established 
by such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 18051. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to indemnify dairy farm- 
ers whose milk, dairy cattle, or feed are con- 
taminated with residues of economic poisons; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H.R. 18052. A bill to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States by returning to the 
States a portion of the Federal income taxes 
collected therein; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 18053. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18054. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 18055. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 18056. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to indemnify dairy farm- 
ers whose milk, dairy cattle, or feed are con- 
taminated with residues of economic poi- 
sons; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 18057. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act to 
provide an alternate method of making loans 
for the acquisition and improvement of 
farms, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McDOWELL (by request) : 

H.R. 18058. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 18059. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of a dam and reservoir for flood 
control, water supply, water quality control, 
and recreation on the Pequonnock River in 
Trumbull, Conn.; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 18060. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 18061. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 18062. A bill to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act to 
provide an alternate method of making loans 
for the acquisition and improvement of dairy 
farms, and for other related purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18063. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental cooperation and the administra- 
tion of grant-in-aid programs, to extend 
State merit systems to additional programs 
financed by Federal funds, to provide grants 
for improvement of State and local person- 
nel administration, to authorize Federal as- 
sistance in training State and local employ- 
ees, to provide grants to State and local gov- 
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ernments for training of their employees, to 
authorize interstate compacts for personnel 
and training activities, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 18064. A bill to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam 
era, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 18065. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, KASTENMEIER: 

H.R. 18066. A bill to amend the National 
School Luneh Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 18067. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 18068. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Paskenta-Newville unit, 
Sacramento River division, Central Valley 
project, California, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 18069. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 18070. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to identify, recruit, train, 
and assist in placement of displaced farm- 
workers in farm labor shortage occupations, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

H.R.18071. A bill to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.J. Res. 1309. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation designating the 7-day period be- 
ginning October 2 and ending October 8 of 
each year as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, RESNICE: 

H.J. Res. 1310. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation designating the 7-day period be- 
ginning October 2 and ending October 8 of 
each year as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Con. Res, 1022. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing as a House document 
the pamphlet entitled, “Our American Gov- 
ernment. What is it? How Does It Func- 
tion?“; to the the Committee on House 
Administration, 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H. Con. Res. 1023. Concurrent resolution to 
establish a joint committee to determine 
the necessity of a congressional investigation 
of the assassination of President Kennedy; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H. Res. 1034. Resolution resolving that the 
amount of $15,000, authorized to be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House by 
House Resolution 241, agreed to February 24, 
1965, on vouchers authorized by the commit- 
tee on arrangements for the centennial an- 
niversary of the second inaugural of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, incurred pursuant to Public 
Law 88-427, approved August 14, 1964, is 
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increased to $30,000; to the Committee on 
House Administration. 
By Mr. DAVIS of Georgia: 

H. Res. 1037. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the Commissioner of Education’s 
policies and guidelines on school desegrega- 
tion; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18072. A bill for the relief of Jose 
Joaquim Rezendes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. YATES: 

H.R. 18078. A bill for the relief of George 
Diamantopoulos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. DANIEL 
K. Inouye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


God, our Father, in a world filled with 
problems that perplex, may our hearts be 
strengthened by the realization that ours 
is also a time of splendor, bright with 
promise as we stand at the portal of a 
more glorious tomorrow. 


“For the beauty of the earth, 
For the glory of the skies, 
For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies: 
Lord of all, to Thee we raise 
This our hymn of grateful praise.” 


So distill upon us the dews of quiet- 
ness and confidence that in simple trust 
we may be found steadfast and abound- 
ing in the work of the Lord, knowing 
that in Him and for Him and with Him 
our labor is not in vain. 

Thus, may we be true to all truth the 
world denies, not tonguetied by its gilded 
lies; not always right in all men’s eyes, 
but faithful to the light within. 

We ask it in the name of that One 
who is the way and the life. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 28, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being y absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, DANIEL K, Inovyre, a Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


_ Mr. INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
September 27, 1966, was dispensed with. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
September 27, 1966, 

The following reports of a committee 
were submitted on September 27, 1966: 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, without recom- 
mendation: 

H.R. 15963. An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1660). 

By Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3010. A bill to establish a Department of 
Transportation, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1659). 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on September 27, 1966, the Presi- 
dent had approved and signed the act 
(S. 2838) for the relief of Irene Snyder. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14019) to 
amend the Foreign Service Buildings 
Act, 1926, to authorize additional appro- 
priations, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 1308) making continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1967, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON CONTRACTS FOR MILITARY CON- 

STRUCTION AWARDED WITHOUT FORMAL AD- 

VERTISEMENT 

A letter from the Secretary of the Army, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
contracts for military construction awarded 
without formal advertisement, for the 6- 
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month period ended June 30, 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS—PER- 
SONNEL AND ADMINISTRATION 


A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
Department of the Army, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Federal contributions—Personnel and Ad- 
ministration, for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1966 (with an accompanying report); to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORT ON FEDERAL CONTRIBUTIONS PROGRAM— 
EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 


A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
Office of the Secretary of the Army, Washing- 
ton, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Federal Contributions Pro- 
gram—Equipment and Facilities, for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


REPORT ON DEPARTMENT OF ARMY RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT CONTRACTS 


A letter from the Acting Assistant Execu- 
tive, Office of the Assistant Secretary of the 
Army (Research and Development), Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on Department of the Army Re- 
search and Development Contracts, for the 
6-month period ended June 30, 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL BUREAU OF NARCOTICS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Treasury, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Narcotics, for the calendar year 
ended December 31, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF FOREIGN EXCESS 
PROPERTY 


A letter from the Administrator, Federal 
Aviation Agency, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the disposal of foreign 
excess property, for the fiscal year 1966; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on unauthorized use of man- 
agement and investigations of resources funds 
for new construction, Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, 
dated September 1966 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on savings available if uniform 
items are furnished to postal employees in 
lieu of allowances, Post Office Department, 
dated September 1966 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of procurement and 
utilization of security covers for nuclear 
weapons, Atomic Energy Commission and De- 
partment of Defense, dated September 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on potential savings to the Gov- 
ernment through increased purchasing from 
General Services Administration supply 
sources by contractors which operate facili- 
ties of the Atomic Energy Commission, dated 
September 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


September 28, 1966 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on need for effective controls 
over timber-cutting practices in Pacific 
Northwest Region, Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, dated September 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on long-term leasing of build- 
ings and land by Government contractors, 
Department of Defense, dated September 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on review of financial admin- 
istration of selected grants for health serv- 
ices made to the State of Indiana, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, dated September 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT UNDER OUTER CONTINENTAL SHELF 
Lanps Act or 1953 


A letter from the Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Administration, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D.C., reporting, pur- 
suant to law, on the receipts and expenditures 
in connection with administration of the 
Outer Continental Shelf Lands Act of 1953; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


Report ON SAN FELIPE Division, CENTRAL 
VALLEY PROJECT, CALIFORNIA 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a re- 
port on the San Felipe Division, Central Val- 
ley Project, California (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


PREVENTION OF TERMINATIONS OF CERTAIN OIL 
AND Gas LEASES 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to prevent terminations of oil 
and gas leases in cases where there is a 
nominal deficiency in the rental payment and 
to authorize him to reinstate under some 
conditions oil and gas leases terminated by 
operation of law for failure to pay rental 
timely (with an accompanying paper); to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


REPORTS RELATING TO THIRD AND SIXTH 
PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 

tion and Naturalization Service, Department 

of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to third and sixth preference 
classification of certain aliens (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3805. A bill to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966 in order to 
authorize the payment of educational assist- 
ance allowances under chapter 34 of title 
38, United States Code, to eligible veterans 
who began a summer course of education 
before June 1, 1966, but finished before June 
80, 1966 (Rept. No. 1661). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, without amendment: 

S. 3807. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion to enter into a cooperative arrangement 
for a large-scale combination nuclear power- 
desalting project, and appropriations there- 
for, in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended (Rept. 
No. 1662). 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 17788. An act making appropriations 
for Foreign Assistance and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1663). 


REPORT ENTITLED “JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1664) 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. Dopp], from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, I submit a report entitled 
“Juvenile Delinquency,” the annual re- 
port of the Subcommittee To Investigate 
Juvenile Delinquency, pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 52, and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the report will 
be received and printed, as requested by 
the Senator from Missouri. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3867. A bill for the relief of Mid-States 
Steel & Wire Co.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3868. A bill to amend the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Act and title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (relating to the insur- 
ance of savings and loan accounts) with re- 
spect to the maximum amount of insurance 
which may be provided thereunder; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Rrstcorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate hearing.) 

By Mr, BENNETT: 

S. 3869. A bill to prohibit certain interstate 
land sales in violation of State law; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. BENNETT when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MansFIeLD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of morning business were 
ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


RUSSELL OF GEORGIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the September issue of Harper’s maga- 
zine there is an article entitled “RUSSELL 
of Georgia: The Old Guard at Its 
Shrewdest.” The article was written by 
Douglas Kiker, a Georgian by birth, who 
has made for himself a distinguished 
record as a correspondent for the late 
lamented New York Herald Tribune and 
other publications throughout the Na- 
tion. 
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Mr. Kiker is noted for his candor and 
his keen perception, and his pen is facile 
in its use. He has undertaken to study, 
in brief, one of the giants of this body, 
a man who has been intimate with all 
our Presidents from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt on down; a man whose understand- 
ing of parliamentary tactics and proce- 
dures is unsurpassed; a man of great 
courage and consistency; and a man who 
has the respect of all of us in the Senate 
regardless of our party affiliation. He 
has performed many noteworthy serv- 
ices in behalf of the Nation, and he has 
upheld the traditions of the Senate to 
the highest possible degree. 

It is a truism when I say that RICHARD 
BREVARD RUSSELL is a Senator’s Senator 
who combines courtesy, grace, distinc- 
tion, integrity, and determination into a 
single component. 

There is much more that I could and 
would like to say about the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia, the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
the second ranking Member in point of 
service in this body, but I feel, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that it would be better to ask per- 
mission at this time to insert in the 
Recor, at this point, the article previ- 
ously referred to 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RUSSELL OF GEORGIA: THE OLD GUARD AT ITS 
SHREWDEST 
(By Douglas Kiker) 

The political genius of this diehard South- 
ern conservative rescued Harry Truman from 
his most dangerous crisis and may one day 
perform a like service for Lyndon Johnson— 
and the nation. 

If the day ever comes when Lyndon John- 
son decides there is no alternative but to 
withdraw United States forces from Vietnam 
and leave that troubled land to its own des- 
tiny, his most valuable supporter in the Con- 
gress will be Senator RICHARD BREVARD RUS- 
SELL of Georgia. 

On the other hand, if Johnson orders a 
further escalation of the war, the most out- 
spoken defender of that decision will be the 
same RICHARD RUSSELL, who in fact is also a 
major backer of the Administration’s present 
limited-war policy. 

As more than one Democratic President 
has learned—and as Lyndon Johnson long 
has known—this ultraconservative South- 
erner is a highly knowledgeable, sophisticated 
politician who can be uniquely useful to 
Presidents when he chooses. 

Of his conservatism there can be no doubt. 
To civil-rights advocates he is the ultimate 
legislative enemy, while states’ rightists cher- 
ish him as their champion. With few excep- 
tions he has opposed the Great Society just 
as he opposed the New Frontier. During the 
Cuban missile crises he urged Kennedy to 
invade Cuba. He is a big- bomber“ man who 
has voted against the nuclear-test-ban treaty 
and foreign aid. Political cartoonists com- 
monly picture him in a Confederate general’s 
uniform or with a committee chairman's 
gavel in his raised hand—a symbol of domes- 
tic conservatism, legislative obstruction, 
committee rule, and the evils of the seniority 
system. 

He has indeed been all those things. But 
he is in addition a highly complex personal- 
ity, feared and respected at both the Penta- 
gon and the CIA as a father figure. And back 
home he is a high prince of state politics, 
beyond criticism or meaningful challenge. 

Brusque and remote of manner and ascetic 
in his tastes, he is known also for his kindly, 
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gentle nature and for a monumental sense 
of honor, At sixty-eight, he has a worrisome 
cough and a near-photographic memory; he 
frets at times that his thirty-three years of 
service in Washington have permitted Geor- 
gia voters to forget him. 

His Washington home is a small, imper- 
sonally furnished apartment. A bachelor 
who says his one major regret is that he 
never took a wife, he makes work his whole 
life and always has done so. He has no social 
life, no intimate friends, pays meticulous at- 
tention to detail, and doesn’t like to delegate 
authority. He is a loner (“He who travels, 
travels fastest alone,” his father once ad- 
vised him) who keeps his office under his 
hat and his staff generally in the dark. 

His hard work has borne rich reward, how- 
ever, People come to him, His name would 
be included today—as twenty years ago—on 
any list of Washington’s dozen most power- 
ful men. President Johnson calls him reg- 
ularly for advice. He is a frequent guest at 
intimate White House dinners. And he has 
attained the ultimate mark of prestige in a 
town where politics is approached as a sport 
by its fans. For he is one of those special 
personalities about whom there exists a 
“theory.” 

It concerns his past Presidential ambition, 
the extent of his power in the Senate, and 
his special relationship with Lyndon John- 
son. 


According to this theory RUSSELL in 1952 
considered himself a national figure who 
stood an excellent chance of winning the 
Democratic Presidential nomination. When 
the party coldly rejected him as no more 
than a regional segregationist, the shock 
produced two reactions. First, he gave up 
hope of national office to assume determined 
leadership of the Senate’s Southern bloc. 
Second, he chose Johnson as a protégé to 
whom he could transfer his ambition, Now 
he sits in the Senate, seeing his power slowly 
fade and watching his protégé turn into a 
far different President from the one he had 
in mind. 

This is a convenient theory. It may even 
be partly valid. But it fails to reckon with 
RUSSELL’s complex personality and under- 
estimates the influence he still exercises in 
national affairs. 

When Johnson was Democratic Majority 
Leader he used to divide his colleagues into 
the haves and the have-nots of power. There 
were the “whales,” and there were the min- 
nows,” and Russet. was the “principal 
whale.” Today RUSSELL is no longer Moby 
Dick, but he is still a very big fish, using his 
power, among other things, to lead the fight 

the Administration’s latest civil- 
rights bill. He is also quietly guiding a 
tricky, wartime defense budget through an 
election-year Congress, And he is becoming 
increasingly outspoken about Vietnam. 

As to the civil-rights bill, RUSSELL’S hope 
this year is to keep it bottled up in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. Failing that, he wants 
it to come to the floor for debate, complete— 
with its national fair housing provision which 
he sees as a valuable shield. Since fair 
housing would have immediate impact out- 
side the South, Russet anticipates that 
Northern and Eastern Senators who normally 
support civil-rights legislation will not be 
anxious for this one to come out of com- 
mittee in an election year. If it does they 
will be in no hurry to end debate, for a vote 
for fair housing would anger many white 
constituents while a vote against it would 
alienate Negroes. 

“If they're in good faith, I'll help them 
hold that in the bill, I certainly will,” Rus- 
SELL says, with a gleam in his eye. 

RUSSELL senses another advantage in the 
fact that public pressure for new civil-rights 
legislation is not as strong as it was in 1964. 
Although he is not saying so, he seems pretty 
confident of blocking the passage of the Ad- 
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ministration’s bill this session. “There is 
increased feeling over the country that we've 
got a great many civil-rights laws already, 
some of them very drastic, and it’s well 
enough to see how these work out,” he said in 
an interview this summer. 

RussEtv’s role in fighting civil-rights legis- 
lation is an old familiar one and is attracting 
less public attention than his views on Viet- 
nam. 

“It’s the nearest thing to a total national 
frustration this country has ever encoun- 
tered,” he says. “You can’t help anybody 
who won't help themselves. Without some 
kind of stability there we're wasting our 
time.” The United States, he proclaims 
bluntly, should start winning the war—or get 
out. 

These views seem paradoxical. If the war 
is worth winning, how can we consider with- 
drawal? Conversely, if we can afford to get 
out, is not greater escalation foolish? Rus- 
SELL’s position is further confused by the 
fact that he has consistently defended the 
Administration's present policy. Once “our 
forces and our flag were committed,” there 
was “no honorable alternative,” in his opin- 
ion. He says Johnson inherited “a pretty 
well fixed policy” in Vietnam and has been 
“exceedingly cautious” in exercising it. “If 
he had been handed a clear slate, I'd say he'd 
made some errors. But he didn’t get one.” 

And yet—“I wouldn't fight this kind of 
one-handed war,” he adds. “The only thing 
to do is punish North Vietnam until they're 
willing to negotiate. I wouldn’t hit the 
towns, but I'd hit every industry capable of 
producing any weapons or materials of war.” 

More than anything else, however, he 
wants out. Earlier this year he suggested 
a “survey” to determine if a majority of the 
South Vietnamese wish the United States 
to leave. If so, he said, the American pres- 
ence should be withdrawn immediately. In 
a more recent private interview in his Sen- 
ate office, he suggested two other alterna- 
tives: 

In the event of civil war in South Vietnam, 
the United States should adopt the “enclave 
theory” of retired General James Gavin, quit 
the interior offensive, and pull all American 
troops back to selected, well-protected 
coastal sites. If civil war is averted, the 
United States should request the Interna- 
tional Control Commission member na- 
tions—Canada, India, and Poland—to con- 
duct and supervise popular elections imme- 
diately. 

RUSSELL never wanted the United States 
to become involved in Vietnam. In 1954 he 
protested an Eisenhower Administration pro- 
posal to send U.S. aircraft to aid the French 
at Dienbienphu. During the past two years 
he has urged repeatedly that we reevaluate 
our role, warning that the involvement will 
prove increasingly costly “in both blood and 
treasure.” And he has belittled the strategic 
value of South Vietnam. “I don’t buy this 
so-called domino theory,” he says. “We 
don't have to have South Vietnam to hold 
back the hordes of communism.” 

Such talk has led to speculation that Rus- 
SELL might eventually break with the 
Administration, call for unilateral with- 
drawal, and thus join forces with Senators 
FULBRIGHT and Morse. This forecast is wide 
of the mark. Russe. has achieved a unique 
position from which he can back up the 
Administration’s present policy, support a 
stepped-up war, or rise to the President’s 
defense if he should sound the call of frus- 
trated retirement from Vietnam. 

WITH A PERMANENT LEASE 


The foundation of RussELL’s power is awe- 
some and unlikely to be matched by any 
future Senator. For new Senate rules 
adopted in 1963 prevent new members from 
attaining such a position of wide influence 
by specifying that no Senator may serve 
on more than two major standing commit- 
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tees. An added “grandfather clause,” how- 
ever, allowed those who already were serving 
on more than two to retain their seats. 
RUSSELL serves on three—Armed Services, 
Appropriations, and Space. He is also a 
member of the Democratic Policy Commit- 
tee, which reviews all new legislative pro- 
posals, and the Democratic Steering Com- 
mittee, where a Southern bloc under his 
leadership has a strong voice in committee 
assignments. As chairman of both the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee, he is 
the Capitol Hill boss man of the U.S. mili- 
tary establishment. Similarly, he is chair- 
man of a special Armed Services-Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee which supervises the 
policy and budget of the CIA. He is the 
number-two Democrat on the main Appro- 
priations Committee, where he is unofficial 
“president” and Arizona’s aged Senator CARL 
HAYDEN is “chairman of the board.” He 
leads the Southerners, a cartel of honey- 
voiced, iron-fisted committee and subcom- 
mittee chairmen who are still one of the 
principal power blocs of national politics. 

He is Southern—country Southern—and he 
loves the old-time ways. His ancestors have 
lived in the Deep South since Colonial times; 
in the Civil War Sherman’s troops burned his 
grandfather’s cotton mill. His home is in 
Winder, one of those little red-clay Georgia 
farm towns which seem to hold a permanent 
lease on the slow passage of time. 

The Russells are a political family. The 
Senator's father served in the state legisla- 
ture, ran unsuccessfully both for Governor 
and U.S. Senator, and eventually became chief 
justice of the state supreme court. RICHARD 
BREVARD’s own political rise was phenomenal. 
Elected to the Georgia legislature at twenty- 
two, he was its Speaker within six years. 
Three years later he was elected Governor—at 
thirty-three, the youngest chief executive in 
the state's history. Three years afterward, 
he entered the Senate, succeeding Robert La 
Follette as its youngest member. Within two 
years he was floor-managing major New Deal 
legislation; within ten he was leader of the 
Southern bloc, the region’s outstanding polit- 
ical figure, and its favorite Presidential 
candidate, 

He is a segregationist, though he knows he 
is fighting a losing battle at a time of historic 
social unrest and change. If it were up to 
him, the Negro’s relative position in American 
society today would be just what it was thirty 
years ago, and the United States would re- 
main forever a completely segregated nation 
of blacks and whites. 

Within this framework, he would, of course, 
support and work hard for equal Negro ad- 
vancement—for better education and housing 
and health care, for improved economic op- 
portunity and generally elevated living con- 
ditions. He does not hate the black man, 
nor does he wish him harm; just the opposite. 
But he does believe he has a special place in 
America, and that is with other black men. 
Furthermore, he fails to understand why the 
Negro does not desire the same thing. 

His conservatism was correctly measured by 
Georgia Republicans who ran big ads during 
the 1964 Presidential campaign proclaiming, 
“RUSSELL and Goldwater Vote Alike!” He 
quotes Washington, who admonished the 
young Republic in his Farewell Address to 
“resist with care the spirit of innovation.” 
While he concedes that the modern age poses 
unpredecented challenge to the conservative 
philosophy, he insists that the Constitution 
remains the master mechanic's kit containing 
all the tools needed to tune up the federal 
government to run with the times. His is the 
classic, conservative fear that the historical 
trend in the U.S. is toward an overwhelmingly 
powerful central government, 


ADAMANT OLD PRO 


This was not always his view. When he 
came to Washington as a New Dealer, he was 
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a Southern agrarian populist from the hard- 
times, rut-roaded cotton country who backed 
Franklin Roosevelt all the way. The man 
who charged in 1965 that federal aid to edu- 
cation constituted an intolerable invasion of 
states’ rights was the same who said in 1935, 
“I trust and believe that the day is not far 
distant when the federal government will 
recognize its responsibility... and will pro- 
vide funds to assist in the maintenance of 
the public schools of this country.” 

The Southern Beauregard who always 
seems to shout “Charge!” in international 
affairs and “Whoa!" in domestic matters, the 
disillusioned New Dealer, the Old South seg- 
regationist, the Congressional lion secure in 
his bone-littered den, the heartbroken Pres- 
idential aspirant determined forever to show 
‘em, the baron of the legislative branch re- 
sisting the pull of the modern tide of the 
Presidency—he is all of these. But there is 
also a part of him which New Mexico’s CLIN- 
Ton ANDERSON had in mind when he called 
Russet “the Senator's Senator.“ This is 
the RusseLL who, according to Washington's 
Henry Jackson, “has a genius for cutting 
through confusion to get to the facts and 
the truth”; who, says North Dakota’s MILTON 
Youne, “always has come up with the good 
judgment when we have faced different prob- 
lèms"; who is characterized by Connecticut's 
ABRAHAM RICO as an outstanding public 
servant and a great human being.” 

This is the adamant old segregationist who 
rushed home to Georgia the moment the 1964 
civil-rights bill was signed into law to pro- 
claim publicly, “It is now on the books and it 
becomes our duty as good citizens to learn 
to live with it.“ This is the Senator who was 
one of Lyndon Johnson’s first choices for 
appointment to the Warren Commission— 
the wise, thoroughly fair, sympathetic old pro 
who lends valuable tactical advice to his 
legislative opponents; the master of the Sen- 
ate’s complicated rules; the one man who 
can always sense the Senate’s mood; the 
virtuoso of legislative timing; the honest 
broker of inevitable compromise, whose ex- 
pertise extends over a dozen different fields. 

This RussELL is the Senate’s (and in some 
ways, the federal government's) chief boat- 
swain, who has his own opinion about the 
captain, the crew, and the set course, but 
has a professional pride in smart seamanship, 
and is always the first man called when rough 
weather threatens. 

A historic RUSSELL exploit was his conduct 
of the MacArthur hearings during the Ko- 
rean War. When President Truman relieved 
the General of his command in the spring 
of 1951, the United States was fighting its 
first frustrating war of containment in Asia. 
Weary of apparently endless costly stale- 
mate, many Americans were of a mind to 
agree with the General when he publicly 
criticized his Commander in Chief's policy 
of limited war and insisted, “There is no 
substitute for victory.” His dismissal caused 
a national uproar out of which Republicans 
were sure they could fashion a valuable issue 
for the coming Presidential election. 

Urged on by other Democratic leaders, who 
saw a tactical advantage in beating Congres- 
sional Republicans to the draw, RUSSELL 
wired MacArthur immediately, inviting him 
to testify before the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. The General accepted. 

RUSSELL next fought off a Republican pro- 
posal that the General testify before a spe- 
cial joint committee and a subsequent at- 
tempt to haye the Armed Services hearings 
televised. He announced that the hearings 
would be secret for security reasons, unless 
MacArthur personally requested otherwise, 
but promised “quick and full public reports” 
daily. It was a gamble, but a shrewd one 
based on his familiarity with the military 
mind, and it paid off. The General agreed 
to secret hearings, thus denying himself the 
golden opportunity of stating his case before 
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what surely would have been a vast national 
TV audience. 

The Senator accorded the General all the 
honors due a hero of the Republic, treated 
him with elaborate patience and courtesy, 
but kept firm personal control of the pro- 
ceedings. He promised MacArthur a full, 
fair hearing, and he proceeded to give him 
one. The hearings began as the nation’s 
biggest news story. By the time they ended, 
nearly two months later, the testimony filled 
volumes, cartoonists were picturing the two 
men with long white beards, and public in- 
terest had so dwindled that nobody seemed 
to notice that the committee never issued 
a final report and never made an official 
judgment on the merits of the dismissal. 


OLDER BROTHER TO THE WHITE HOUSE 


If Vietnam eventually, causes the Presi- 
dent to pick up the phone, it will not be 
the first time he has called on RUSSELL. for 
help. Their relationship began in the 1930s, 
when Johnson was a young Congressman 
representing a Texas district intensely in- 
terested in rural electrification. “Every year 
the House cut REA funds and every year 
he came to me to get the money restored in 
the Senate,” RUSSELL remembers, “He knew 
what he was talking about, and I thought 
to myself, ‘That boy’s a good Congressman,’ 
We became and haye remained good friends.” 

Johnson fought hard for RUSSELL as Presi- 
dential nominee of the 1952. convention: 
RUSSELL, in turn, taught Johnson his legis- 
lative techniques and, in 1953, backed him 
for election as Majority Leader, although he 
was still not halfway into his freshman term. 
Today the Senator, who believes “the Presi- 
dent should be the seeker, always,“ never 
calls the President, but the President fre- 
quently call the Senator. RUSSELL’S role has 
been described as that of “an older brother 
who calls them like he sees them,” 

Though their relationship has become a 
political legend, it has not been placid. Both 
are tough, intensely competitive men who 
don't like to get beaten, especially by the 
other. A mutual friend calls it a “hate-love 
relationship between two old horny-handed 
professionals.” 

One moment of stress occurred in 1964 
when RUSSELL, despite Southern indignation 
at passage of the civil-rights bill, carefully 
allowed that he would vote for Johnson be- 
cause Iam a Democrat.” But he arranged to 
be off inspecting West European defense in- 
stallations while Johnson campaigned in the 
South. Yet, one week after the election, he 
was invited to a deer hunt at the LBJ Ranch. 
Georgia's young, ambitious Governor Car] 
Sanders, who had gone down the line for 
Johnson in the South, got an invitation, too. 
It came second-hand, from RUSSELL, who 
quietly leaked the story to reporters to show 
Georgians that he still had the pipeline to 
the White House. 

Pure gold gushed from the pipeline last 
fall, when RussELL, for once, seemed to be in 
political trouble. He had been hospitalized 
with bronchitis and emphysema, and rumors 
about his health persisted. In early Sep- 
tember authoritative word came that Gov- 
ernor Sanders would oppose him in the 
Democratic primary. Shortly thereafter, 
RUSSELL announced that he suddenly was 
“highly encouraged” that the $2.2 billion 
C5A jet transport contract would be awarded 
to the Georgia-Lockheed Company. A wild 
afternoon of trading in aircraft stocks on 
the New York market followed. The next 
day the Pentagon confirmed the report. 

The award, ending one of the flercest strug- 
gles in U.S. aircraft manufacturing history, 
assured the Georgia company of continued 
high employment into the foreseeable future. 
RUSSELL, of course, won statewide praise. 
The night before the announcement he had, 
in fact, been a guest at an intimate White 
House dinner. Shortly afterward Sanders 
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withdrew from the race, saying he had be- 
come convinced that RussELL’s health was 
“excellent.” He had also. it is believed, seen 
polls indicating that Russet. would skin him 
alive in a primary. 

As a result, RussELL faces no meaningful 
opposition for renomination this fall, al- 
though there is always the chance that some 
last-minute, offbeat challenge could force 
him to wage an expensive campaign. But 
he will be reelected this year and six years 
hence if he chooses to run again. For he 
is a Georgia political institution. The busi- 
nessmen like him; so do the Republicans 
and the downstate woolhats. To most peo- 
ple, voting for him is a habit. Negro voters; 
of course, don't like him, but there are too 
few of them as yet to counteract his solid 
overall support, based on appreciation of the 
local gains that flow from his Senate power. 
For he has always seen to it that the state 
gets its brimful share of federal spending, 
especially defense funds. With fifteen ma- 
jor installations, Georgia is one of the top 
ten states in defense-contract awards, 

Today, Russet. is second in seniority only 
to Cart HaypEN. Half of his fellow members 
have been there only eight years and thus 
are shavetails compared to a man who wel- 
comed Robert Taft to Washington. When 
he came to town in 1933, Senators still wore 
morning coats. Today it is not unusual to 
spot an occasional sports jacket being worn 
on the floor. But RICHARD RUSSELL has never 
been seen in a sports coat on the floor of 
the Senate, and never will be. 

As the Senate is changing, so is his home 
state. In Georgia at present, one-fifth of 
the voters are Negro, half the population is 
urban, and more of the same is in prospect, 
More and more Negroes are lining up at the 
registration offices. From places like Villa 
Rica, Sugar Hill, Ludowici—and Winder— 
young folk are still on the move to Atlanta 
and other cities. 

RUuSSELL will never move. Along with the 
old people who keep on living at the old 
home place despite repeated invitations from 
the children to move into town, he wouldn’t 
feel comfortable there. 


GUARDING HIS TURF 


“The Senate turned aside today an attempt 
to enlarge the committee supervising the 
Central Intelligence Agency. . . . The out- 
come was a signal victory for Senator RICH- 
ARD B. RUSSELL of Georgia . chairman of 
both the Armed Services Committee and the 
present CIA “watchdog” subcommittee. [It] 
was a setback for Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT 
of Arkansas . . chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. . The real substance 
of the matter was the power complex of the 
Senate. ‘I’m not trying to muscle in on 
the Senator's committee,’ Mr. RUSSELL 
snapped. ‘I’m trying to keep him from 
muscling in on my committee —From a 
report in the New York Times, July 15, 1966. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the increasing interest shown 
in the affairs of Cambodia and the greater 
understanding concerning that country 
and its Chief of State, Prince Norodom 
Sihanouk, I ask unanimous consent that 
a very worthwhile article by Mr, Robert 
Keatley be inserted in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Keatley is one 
of a number of American correspondents 
who have visited Cambodia in recent 
months, and his analysis is carried in the 
Wall Street Journal of September 28, 
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1966. It is well worth the reading of the 
Members of the Senate, and it could well 
contribute to a better understanding of 
the problems which confront Prince Si- 
hanouk and the country which he has 
governed with statesmanship, under- 
standing, and skill. 
Exutstr 1 


NEUTRALIST CAMBODIA—ANTI-AMERICAN OUT- 
BURSTS OF ITS PRINCE DISTORT REAL PICTURE 


(By Robert Keatley) 


PNONM PENH, CamMsBopIA.—Boulevard Mao 
Tse-tung encircles this pleasant, placid capi- 
tal of neutral Cambodia and many find it 
more interesting from a political rather than 
traffic viewpoint. 

For the one-party regime of ebullient 
Prince Norodom Sihanouk, chief of state, is 
often called a willing (if not eager) accom- 
plice of Communist China, one intent on 
helping Marxists control South Vietnam and 
then the rest of Southeast Asia, including 
this lush little kingdom, The irascible Prince 
helps support this view by frequent and in- 
temperate attacks on “American imperial- 
ism,” his pledges to socialize a foundering 
economy and his occasional gifts—dried fish, 
for example—to Vietcong forces. 

Many Americans, especially in Saigon, be- 
lieve Cambodia also provides safe haven for 
raiding Vietcong battalions and they talk 
darkly of a “Sihanouk Trail” over which 
supplies fresh from Hanoi are hauled into 
South Vietnam. Recent cancellation of a 
visit here by U.S. roving Ambassador Averell 
Harriman helps create an image of a lead- 
er, and nation, basically hostile to the West 
and the United States in particular. 

With his penchant for overstatement, the 
Prince is partly to blame—though full rea- 
sons are far more complicated. But in any 
case, the image of a party-lining Prince anx- 
ious for Communist victory is, to put it mild- 
ly, a gross distortion of reality, according to 
diplomats and scholars who have studied af- 
fairs here first hand. 

For Prince Sihanouk’s goals are com- 
mendable enough: He wants to preserve his 
nation’s political and social integrity, free of 
the guerrilla strife that plagues his neigh- 
bors of Laos, South Vietnam and Thailand. 
History has made Cambodia a kind of Asian 
Poland, with Thai and Vietnamese forces at- 
tacking Pnom Penh just as Germans and 
Russians have alternately stormed Warsaw. 
Above all, the Prince fears an expanding 
Vietnam war could suck Cambodia into 
neighboring conflicts and again turn its 
peaceful rice paddies into battlefields for 
which alien armies contest. 


A CONDITIONAL NEUTRALITY 


“When two elephants are fighting, an ant 
should stand aside,” he has explained; hence 
Cambodia’s neutralism. But it’s a neutral- 
ity heavily conditioned by inbred distrust of 
Thai and Vietnamese intentions, for these 
longtime enemies have annexed much of the 
ancient Khmer kingdoms which preceded 
modern Cambodia (Saigon was once a 
Khmer provincial town, in fact). As re- 
cently as World War II, an opportunistic 
Thai government joined the Japanese and 
seized two Cambodian provinces, giving them 
up reluctantly in 1946, Likewise, South 
Vietnam has never dropped a Diemist claim 
for several offshore islands which even some 
Vietnamese concede are clearly Cambodian. 

Because South Vietnam and Thailand are 
American allies, this partly explains Cam- 
bodia’s warm friendship for Communist 
China in recent years; it wants some offset- 
ting influence to restrain its immediate 
neighbors. And to some degree this neutral- 
ity has also been an effort to ingratiate Cam- 
bodia with the victorious side; the Prince 
has little confidence in America’s ability to 
win guerrilla wars. If Vietnam, and even 
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Thailand, someday go Communist, only a 
friendly Peking could check their territorial 
ambitions, it’s explained here. “The West 
may leave Asia one day,” the Prince has said, 
“but China will always be there.“ 

But this does not mean he favors Marx- 
ism; the local Communist party is harassed 
and discredited while Prince Sihanouk fully 
realizes his government, a vague kind of 
Buddhist socialism, would be destroyed if 
Communists took over. “I have no illusions 
about the fate which awaits me or the Sang- 
kum (his political movement) when the 
Communists triumph,” he often says. A 
century of Parisian influence has made in- 
tellectuals of this former French colony, for 
all their socialist zeal, an elite with distinct- 
ly bourgeois attitudes. 

Though an increasingly serious financial 
squeeze has prompted what is called a “re- 
gime d’austerite,” its permissiveness would 
never be allowed in Mao’s China. And polit- 
ical differences between Khmers and Chinese 
are taking specific form these days, cooling 
relations between the two nations consider- 
ably. 

Fundamental to Prince Sihanouk’s neu- 
trality is respect for the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference which was meant to bring peace to 
Indochina after France's disastrous war was 
lost. The Prince plumps for return to this 
agreement, which demands removal of all 
foreign troops, and China once agreed. The 
United States, and even North Vietnam, 
still claim to support these terms (though 
differing on interpretation) but Peking has 
now denounced them as “invalid,” claiming 
U.S. sins make them no longer applicable 
as a basis for someday settling the Vietnam 
conflict. This Chinese reversal has contra- 
dicted a basic tenet of Cambodian foreign 
policy, and causes fresh concern about Pe- 
king’s intentions. 

The same has happened regarding pro- 
posed expansion of International Control- 
Commission activities in Cambodia. Pnom 
Penh wants the I.C.C., established by the 
Geneva accords, to search its borders for 
Vietcong infiltrators and prove Cambodia is 
truly “neutral.” The U.S. long opposed this 
on grounds a few inspection teams couldn’t 
effectively patrol the long and forested 
boundary with South Vietnam. But this 
year Dean Rusk ended American opposition 
and even the Chinese reversed themselves, 
calling the expansion (which they once fa- 
vored) an “imperialist trick” and denounc- 
ing the whole idea. 

Finally, China’s present “Cultural Revo- 
lution” has seen militant youths rampaging 
through Chinese cities, demanding more 
dogmatic policies at home and abroad. This 
frenzied outburst, complete with desecration 
of Buddhist temples, worries officials here. 
Like other outside observers, Cambodians 
fear this might lead to more belligerent for- 
eign adventures. 

GRAND WELCOME FOR DE GAULLE 

This party explains why Charles de Gaulle 
was so joyously greeted here recently. It 
gave Cambodia a chance to disassociate it- 
self from the Chinese embrace without jump- 
ing into American arms. Thus “le grand 
Charles” got a spectacular welcome: The 
Prince’s beautiful daughter, Princess Bopha 
Devi, performed some traditional Khmer 
dances, hundreds of assembled Buddhist 
monks chanted hymns, a sports stadium 
show combined elements of a Communist 
youth rally with halftime at the Rose Bowl, 
and in the ruins of Angkor Wat, a mile-long 
procession of elephants, swordbearers, Ra- 
mayana gods, marching musicians and danc- 
ers recreated a 12th Century ceremony. 
Along with this went official statements 
stressing that Cambodians feel more at home 
with French, not Communist Chinese, ideas. 

There are also signs the Prince would like 
to mend some boundary fences. After in- 
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creasingly serious border violence with Thai- 
land, both Bangkok and Pnom Penh have 
said they want to settle differences amicably. 
The Thais have been harboring a dissident 
Camabodian political group (once financed 
by the Central Intelligence Agency) which 
seeks to overthrow Prince Sihanouk. Now it 
appears Bangkok has decided this effort is 
unproductive; the U.S. did so years ago. 

And some believe Prince Sihanouk might 
even drop his diplomatic flirtation with the 
National Liberation Front if the Vietnamese 
war seems to go clearly in Saigon’s favor. 
So far, he has had little faith in the staying 
power of any South Vietnamese regime but 
the big American buildup might change this 
opinion. Authoritative Saigon officials say 
they would not press claims for offshore is- 
lands seriously if border talks with Cambodia 
ever resume, a conciliatory gesture which 
might influence Pnom Penh. 

Meantime, Cambodia shows interest in re- 
suming diplomatic relations with the United 
States. These were ended two years ago fol- 
lowing numerous border incursions by South 
Vietnamese troops and U.S. planes chasing 
Vietcong, arrest of an alleged CIA operator 
who was passing gold and explosives to the 
Prince’s opposition, and inconclusive nego- 
tiations over terms of U.S. foreign aid. Best 
guesses now are that Mr. Harriman's trip will 
take place before the year's end, and that 
this could lead to renewed U.S. foreign aid. 

If, so, Cambodia can use it. National fi- 
nances have been deteriorating ever since $30 
million annually of American assistance was 
cut off in 1963. Poor rice harvests this year 
could cut exports to 200,000 tons, down from 
1965's 547,000 tons. A $20 million trade def- 
icit is predicted, compared to last year’s $2.5 
million surplus, and exchange reserves are 
diminishing. Next year could be no better 
because severe Mekong River flooding is dis- 
rupting farming throughout Indochina. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS UNSOLVED 


U.S. Commodity aid once offset national 
budget deficits but nowdays the gap has 
grown wider; 1966 spending will be about 
50% greater than revenues. Prince Sihanouk 
is no economist and his attempts to correct 
things—such as reducing luxury imports or 
switching off overhead fans in hot govern- 
ment offices to save electricity—haven't dealt 
with basic economic problems. 

“Our regime is out of breath and must 
find a new youth” he admitted at an eco- 
nomic conference in May, the first time the 
government has taken a serious look at 
growth problems. 

Yet Cambodia has escaped some of the 
more basic problems that afflict other Asian 
nations. Though smaller than Oregon, Its 
six million people can still tap unused farm- 
land and food is plentiful. Better manage- 
ment and some modern technology coud 
easily double rice crops, experts say, giving 
the nation healthy trade balances. And de- 
velopment emphasis is being switched from 
prestigious industry to more rewarding agri- 
culture to increase exports of rice, rubber, 
maize and timber. 

More important, Cambodia enjoys political 
tranquillity. Whatever his shortcomings as 
an economist, Prince Sihanouk has proven & 
skilled politician. For one thing, he has 
wisely identified his regime with Buddhism, 
using the church to help unify his people 
behind the Sangkum. This contrasts 
sharply with neighboring South Vietnam, 
where an ignored (or persecuted) Buddhist 
clergy has helped destroy past governments. 
Known to his people as Samdech Euv 
(roughly “Venerable Father’’), the Prince 
carefully observes all major Buddhist holi- 
days and invites leading monks to all official 
openings—even to help inaugurate the state 
night club where pretty hostesses are civil 
servants. 

Respect for the throne, occupied by his 
mother, is another unifying force. This 
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helps prevent serious ethnic and political 
disputes like those which hinder govern- 
ments in all three neighboring countries. 

It’s common to call Cambodia an example 
for the rest of Southeast Asia. This isn't 
quite fair, for it enjoys ethnic, geographic 
and leadership advantages which its neigh- 
bors lack. Yet visitors from troubled Thai- 
land, Laos and Vietnam still can’t help notic- 
ing what a better place Southeast Asia would 
be if more of it resembled Cambodia. 


INCREASE OF MAXIMUM COVER- 
AGE FOR DEPOSITS IN INSURED 
BANKS 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act and title IV of the National Housing 
Act so as to increase maximum coverage 
for deposits in insured banks and for 
share-account holders of insured sav- 
ings and loan associations. This bill 
would increase the maximum coverage 
from $10,000 to $20,000, applicable to 
claims accruing after enactment of the 
bill. 

An amendment of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act in 1950 set maximum in- 
surance coverage at $10,000. Since 1950 
the Nation has experienced general eco- 
nomic growth, unemployment has been 
reduced, incomes have risen, bank de- 
posits have increased. The near dou- 
bling of average income per family since 
1950, the increase in pension funds, in 
welfare benefits, and in trust funds, have 
resulted in greater savings. In 1951, per- 
sonal savings were about $11 billion; a 
decade later they had risen to $21 billion. 
Total deposits in insured banks, includ- 
ing demand and savings accounts, have 
more than doubled. 

As a result of this economic expansion, 
the average size of deposit accounts has 
grown. In fact, the number of accounts 
between $10,000 and $25,000 has more 
than doubled since 1955. 

Insurance coverage has failed to keep 
pace with these developments. There is 
a growing number of depositors who are 
not adequately protected. Many of them 
risk excessive loss in case of bank fail- 
ure. FDIC statistics show that under 
the present maximum only 54.5 percent 
of total deposit funds are protected. And 
a study of FDIC insured bank closings 
revealed that from January 1, 1961, to 
April 21, 1968, 24 banks were closed re- 
sulting in losses of $17,063,000 to 8,853 
depositors. 

Depositors can be fully protected by 
splitting funds among several institu- 
tions—but many communities have only 
one banking institution. And multiple 
accounts are inconvenient to businesses 
where efficiency demands consolidation of 
funds. Convenience should not mean 
the sacrifice of adequate protection, 

Confidence is the basis of our economic 
system and must be protected. The pur- 
pose of a deposit insurance program is, 
of course, to promote confidence—to 
assure depositors that deposits are made 
with minimal risk. The Federal pro- 
gram has helped make this an era of 
banking health. It has maintained de- 
Positor confidence through periods of eco- 
nomic fluctuation. It has helped to pro- 
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mote sound banking policies through the 
Corporation’s power to examine and 
supervise insured banks. But now an in- 
crease in coverage is necessary to main- 
tain confidence, 

By encouraging saving rather than 
spending, it will help fight inflation. In- 
creased savings also increase the amount 
of money available for lending, thus help- 
ing to bring down interest rates. So my 
bill is definitely a step in the right direc- 
tion. 

Because bank failures have become un- 
common—an average of only five per 
year—insurance corporations are more 
than adequately financed to meet losses. 
The law requires that the corporations 
assess member banks at the rate of one- 
twelfth of 1 percent of the total deposits. 
However, annual refunds are made of 
funds not needed by the corporations to 
cover losses. Consequently, the effective 
rate of assessment has been considerably 
lower—one thirty-second of 1 percent in 
1962, one thirty-first of 1 percent in 1963 
and 1964. Funds are also available from 
the Treasury to cover losses. These pub- 
lic funds have never been tapped. A 
doubling of liability could easily be ab- 
sorbed under the present rate of assess- 
ment. In fact, the FDIC and the FSLIC 
have consistently claimed that an in- 
crease in maximum coverage would not 
result in higher costs and insurance fees. 

President Johnson, in the Economic 
Report of the President, stated: 

The vigor and soundness of our financial 
institutions are vital to the vigor and sound- 
ness of our economic expansion, . . . appro- 
priate regulations are clearly required to pro- 
tect the safety of savings of American fami- 
lies, to assure the most efficient and equitable 
regulation of financial institutions. 


Increased maximum insurance cover- 
age for bank deposits is an outgrowth of 
economic developments of the past 
decade; it is a necessary protection and 
convenience to depositors; it is a means 
to increased banking confidence without 
increased banking costs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3868) to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act (relating to the 
insurance of savings and loan accounts) 
with respect to the maximum amount of 
insurance which may be provided there- 
under, introduced by Mr. RIBICOFF, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


INTERSTATE LAND SALES 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, land 
speculation and investment has been 
the source of great wealth for some in- 
dividuals and the source of loss and dis- 
appointment for others. In a free sys- 
tem, there must be opportunity for loss 
as well as profit but, loss should not be 
as a result of misrepresentation or 
fraudulent claims. Most individuals are 
not sophisticated in real estate matters 
and unfortunately do not seek the advice 
of a trusted attorney or realtor before 
making a decision on land purchase. 
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This sets up the opportunity for unscru- 
pulous individuals to develop fraudulent 
land sales schemes. Fortunately, most 
developers of land tracts for sale as 
building sites are legitimate and build 
their reputation on satisfied customers. 
These should not be impeded in their 
efforts to provide full value through the 
development of unimproved land. On 
the other hand, those who intentionally 
misrepresent should not be allowed to 
continue their operations but should be 
eliminated from the industry. 

Senator WILLIAMS, chairman of our 
Securities Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, has 
taken the initiative both in his capacity 
in this subcommittee, as well as in the 
capacity of chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Frauds and Misrepresentations 
Affecting the Elderly, to bring to the 
attention of the Congress the problems 
that exist in interstate land sales. 

In doing this, I feel that he has 
rendered a real service. In addition 
to the hearings that have been held, he 
has introduced proposed legislation in 
the form of S. 2672 which is presently 
before the subcommittee for considera- 
tion. Since returning from an absence 
due to illness, I have had the opportunity 
to study the amended version of S. 2672 
and the hearings record as well as hav- 
ing had discussions with interested in- 
dustry representatives. 

From this study, I have come to the 
conclusion that an approach which was 
recommended by some of the knowl- 
edgeable witnesses in the hearing is pref- 
erable to the approach recommended 
in S. 2672. In going through the hear- 
ings, I find that S. 2672 has some pretty 
formidable opposition, and while one 
might discount some of it as being biased 
I feel that most of it is based on rea- 
sonable grounds. One would not expect 
the Justice Department, the Department 
of Commerce, and the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, to mention just three of the over 
2 dozen opposition witnesses repre- 
sented in the hearings of this subcom- 
mittee, to oppose because of bias or lack 
of desire to overcome the problem which 
we all recognize. 

The main opposition to the Williams 
bill developed because it puts the au- 
thority and responsibility to regulate in- 
terstate land sales in a Federal agency— 
such as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Land sales and their regu- 
lation has always been a State responsi- 
bility and many believe that it should 
remain so. 

Tt has been said that the States are 
doing little to protect against fraudulent 
land sales and that they do not have 
the ability to protect against the pro- 
moter who sells land outside of the State, 
or from a place of business outside of 
the State, even though such State may 
have a good State law. I agree that some 
form of legislation may be necessary, but 
I do not agree that it must be legislation 
superseding and duplicating what the 
States are doing. 

Regarding State action, I think that 
it should be of interest to the Senate 
that the Conference of Commissioners of 
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Uniform State Laws has approved a uni- 
form code, dealing with interstate land 
sales. 

Just last week, on Thursday and Fri- 
day, in meetings held here in Washing- 
ton and attended by representatives of 
industry and the regulatory agencies of 
various States, it was agreed that States 
would move rapidly to enact legislation 
patterned after this proposed Uniform 
Land Sales Practices Act. 

In addition to the State law, since it 
has been shown that States have no 
power to force a person to cease and de- 
sist from practices which violate State 
law if the person is not operating from 
within the State, I recommend that a 
Federal bill be enacted to make it a 
violation of Federal law to use any 
means of transportation or communica- 
tion in interstate commerce, or the mails, 
to sell, or offer to sell lots or land parcels 
in violation of State laws in effect in the 
State of residence of the prospective 
purchaser. 

This is an extremely simple proposal 
which would bridge the gap between 
what the States can do and what needs 
to be done. It would not result in over- 
lapping jurisdiction or unnecessary bur- 
den and expense on land developers. It 
would encourage the enactment of better 
State laws and the Federal Government 
would, as I believe it should, do only 
that which the State is unable to do as 
well for itself. 

This proposal is not without precedent 
nor support. For example, the Webb- 
Kenyon Act, prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of liquor into a State in violation 
of the law of a State; the Connally Hot 
Oil Act, forbidding interstate transpor- 
tation of oil made contraband by State 
law. In 1961, Congress also made it a 
Federal offense to use the facilities of 
interstate commerce to carry out certain 
racketeering enterprises which were pro- 
hibited by State law. I think that this 
type of legislation is in the best. spirit 
of Federal-State cooperation. 

It is for this reason that I today intro- 
duced a bill based on these principles— 
intended to regulate interstate land sales. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3869) to prohibit certain 
interstate land sales in violation of State 
law, introduced by Mr. BENNETT, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL |COSPONSORS OF 
JOINT AND CONCURRENT RES- 
OLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the junior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan] be listed as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 195) to direct the Secretary of La- 
bor to study the operations and adequacy 
of the emergency labor disputes provi- 
sions of the Labor-Management Rela- 
tiors Act and the Railway Labor Act and 
to make appropriate recommendations 
for improvements in such laws, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. “Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the joint resolution (S.J. Res. 
195). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, since 
he reported to the Nation in his state of 
the Union address earlier this year, the 
President and his administration have 
been searching for a solution to the 
problems created by our existing emer- 
gency strike laws. They have not been 
very successful. It is for this reason, Mr. 
President, that I am cosponsoring Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 195, to require the 
administration to make a complete study 
of existing emergency strike laws and to 
make recommendations to the Congress 
by January 15, 1967, for improvements 
in such laws. 

Mr. President, general laws concern- 
ing emergency situations during a strike 
are needed to protect the public. It was 
obvious this past summer that existing 
laws on emergency labor disputes are 
inadequate. It was also obvious that to 
attempt to pass a crisis bill for a par- 
ticular strike situation is an unsatisfac- 
tory solution. The President, as he has 
often stated, recognizes these inade- 
quacies I duly admit myself that to find 
a satisfactory solution will not be easy. 
But it must be done. And it must be 
done, whether or not a consensus of the 
popular vote agrees with the solution. 

I strongly feel that such legislation is 
needed in our country today. And I urge 
the support of the members of the Sen- 
ate in passing this joint resolution so 
that we may proceed to a solution as 
quickly as possible. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICKEN- 
LOOPER], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], the Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and the Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] be 
added as cosponsors of Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 108, expressing the sense 
of Congress that the United States 
should continue to support the people 
and the Government of the Republic of 
China as the representative of China in 
the United Nations; and that the United 
States supports the President in not ac- 
cording diplomatic recognition to the 
Chinese Communists, at the next print- 
ing of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


With- 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 20, 1966, the name 
of Mr. Jorpan of Idaho was added as an 
additional cosponsor of the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 108) expressing 
the sense of Congress that the United 
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States should continue to support the 
people and the Government of the Re- 
public of China as the representative of 
China in the United Nations; that. the 
United States should continue to oppose 
the seating of the Chinese Communists 
in the United Nations; and that the 
United States supports the President in 
not according diplomatic recognition to 
the Chinese Communists, submitted by 
Mr. THurmonp (for himself and other 
Senators) on September 20, 1966. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE 
JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the fol- 
lowing nomination has been referred to 
and is now pending before the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary: 

Peter J. Foley, of Rhode Island, to be 
U.S. marshall, district of Rhode Island, 
term of 4 years, vice Joseph V. Conley, 
deceased. 

On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Wednesday, October 5, 1966, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nomination, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that public hearings 
have been scheduled for Wednesday, 
October 5, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Robert F. Peckham, of California, to 
be U.S. district judge, northern district 
of California, to fill a new position to 
become effective September 18, 1966, by 
Public Law 89-372, approved March 18, 
1966. 

Robert M. McRae, Jr., of Tennessee, to 
be U.S. district judge, western district of 
Tennessee, vice Marion Speed Boyd, 
retired. 

Gerald W. Heaney, of Minnesota, to 
be US. circuit judge, eighth circuit, to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], chairman, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 28, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3353) to 
amend the Trading With the Enemy Act 
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to provide for the transfer of three paint- 
ings to the Federal Republic of Germany 
in trust for the Weimar Museum. 


SUPPORT FOR DIRKSEN MOTION TO 
RECOMMIT HEW WITH INSTRUC- 
TIONS TO CUT BACK TO ADMINIS- 
TRATION REQUEST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
shall vote for the Dirksen motion to re- 
commit the Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appropriation bill with instruction 
to reduce it to the level requested by the 
administration—that is, by at least $390 
million. 

I will support this action because this 
year’s Federal budget is the most infla- 
tionary budget, with the exception of a 
single year during the Korean war, since 
the end of World War II. 

This is the conclusion of economists 
working for the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, who made their analysis based 
on the “high employment surplus” con- 
cept that top economists now agree is the 
best measure of the impact of Federal 
spending and taxing on the economy. 

Reduction of this huge $10 billion ap- 
propriation bill will help relieve a little 
of the inflationary pressure that has since 
February 1 increased prices by an annual 
rate of nearly 4 percent. If the trend 
keeps on, it will make this year the most 
inflationary since the Korean war. 

A vote to recommit is a vote against in- 
flation. A vote against recommittal is a 
vote for inflation. It is that simple. 

Mr. President, I also will vote for re- 
committal because the administration’s 
recommendations are generous for this 
huge Department. The $10.083 billion 
recommended by the administration is 
more than $1.2 billion more than this 
agency received last year. Of course, 
$700 million of that increase is because 
of the added cost of medicare; but even 
allowing for medicare, the administra- 
tion’s recommendation is $500 million 
over the amount of last year. The bill 
would up this amount by very nearly $400 
million more. 

The budget estimates are adequate. 
They meet all needs, including those for 
the impacted school districts which would 
receive $183 million from the adminis- 
tration’s request. 

I therefore will support with en- 
thusiasm, the Dirksen amendment to re- 
commit. 


INVESTMENT CREDIT SUSPENSION 
WILL NOT STOP INFLATION THIS 
YEAR 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
probably the best authorities—certainly 
the most practical authorities—on the 
direct impact of the suspension of the 
investment credit which the Senate will 
shortly consider are the manufacturers 
of machine tools. 

Here is an industry that is at the very 
heart of the industrial equipment indus- 
try. If the suspension is to have any ef- 
fect on inflation, it should be right here. 

What is the reaction of these practical 
experts, officials in the machine tool in- 
dustry? 
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This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
reports that to date the effect of the 
President’s announcement is just about 
nil. The general expectation is that it 
will take some time before the impact 
will be able to be determined. 

But come next August and September, 
as one machine tool company official 
said, “We might just as well take the rest 
of the year—after August—off in 1967— 
it could put quite a hole in our produc- 
tion schedules.” 

Mr. President this is what many econ- 
omists have been saying, too. Indeed, 
last March, when the Secretary of the 
Treasury appeared before the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee he, too, said that the 
suspension would not have an impact 
on inflation for a year or so. 

But the inflation is here and now. 
Since January, prices have been rising 
at an annual rate of about 4 percent. 
If this rate continues—and certainly sus- 
pension of the investment credit will do 
nothing to stop it this year—we will 
have the most rapidly rising prices since 
the Korean war. 

And at about the time the investment 
credit does retard business investment 
in plant and equipment late next year, 
we may be moving toward a recession. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle from the Wall Street Journal be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 28, 1966] 

MACHINE TOOL ORDERS IN AUGUST FELL SEA- 
SONALLY—SEPTEMBER RALLY INDICATES SUS- 
PENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT HAS LITTLE 
Errecr—Aucust 31 BACKLOGS INCREASED 
CLEVELAND.—Orders for new machine tools 

fell seasonally in August to their lowest level 
in the past 11 months. But leading builders 
note a rally in September buying, indicating 
that the Governments proposed suspension of 
the 7 percent investment tax credit so far 
is having little effect on this type of capital 
spending. 

August bookings sagged 11 percent from 
July's rate, but were 1.2 percent above Au- 
gust 1965. Shipments picked up slightly, but 
backlogs continued to mount. 

“Our August was off a little from July, 
but this is normal with summer vacations.” 
says Allan L. McKay, president and general 
manager of the Giddings & Lewis machine 
tool division of Giddings & Lewis Machine 
Tool Co., Fond du Lac, Wis. “Our bookings 
for September, however, are 30 percent ahead 
of August, and the rate is increasing,” he 
adds. 

Mr. McKay and several other machine tool 
executives noted no let-up in the pace of 
inquiries and requests for quotes on new ma- 
chinery, further indicating that demand for 
such equipment may remain strong even if 
the proposed suspension of the tax credit 
for companies’ investments in equipment is 
approved. If customers were intending to 
trim outlays, @ drop in the inquiry date 
would be expected, builders explain. 

EFFECT OF PRICE RISE 


In fact,” says William L. Dolle, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Lodge & Shipley Co., “we think 
the talk of an investment credit suspension 
has accelerated some order-placing in Sep- 
tember.” Mr. Dolle reports bookings this 
month running 25 percent ahead of August. 
He adds, however, some orders may have been 
sparked by announcement that selective price 
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increases would be made by the company 
early in September. 

Lodge & Shipley increased its prices on 
about half its machines by 3% percent to 
4 percent, Mr. Dolle says. Other builders, 
including Warner & Swasey Co. and Motch 
& Merryweather Machinery Co., Cleveland, 
disclosed similar selective boosts in August to 
cover anticipated cost increases on models 
slated for shipment in 1968. 

Bookings of new machines in August 
amounted to $133,000,000, compared with 
$148,700,000 in July and 811,350,000 in Au- 
gust 1965, the National Machine Tool Build- 
ers Association said in Washington. Orders 
for lathes, grinders, milling machines and 
other metal cutting machinery slipped 9 
percent to $110,250,000 in August from $120,- 
750,000 in July, while orders for presses, 
stamping machines, and other metal-fo 
equipment fell 19 percent to $22,750,000 from 
$27,950,000 in July (see chart on page one). 

Shipments in the month rose 2% to $105,- 
350,000 from $103,300,000 in July and were 
35% ahead of the $77,900,000 in machines 
shipped in August 1965. But the average in- 
dustry backlog for metal cutting machinery 
still inched ahead to 10.5 months in August 
from 10.2 months in July—the highest point 
since November 1952, the Korean war period. 
The average industry backlog for metal form- 
ing machines also increased to 9.9 months 
in August from 9.8 months in July. 

While builders report September bookings 
probably won't be affected much one way or 
the other by the proposal to suspend the in- 
vestment tax credit, a few machine tool offi- 
cials say they have seen some isolated signs 
of activity among their customers. To say 
we've seen nothing at all because of this pro- 
posal would be something less than factual,” 
remarks George Perrault, Jr., executive vice 
president of E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
“We've had one $115,000 order canceled be- 
cause of it, and customers for large presses 
appear to be reviewing their plans—although 
this is usual for this time of year.” 

Mr. Perrault, however, like Mr. Dolle of 
Lodge & Shipley, has noted that some orders 
appear to have been accelerated, apparently 
because of the threat of a tax credit suspen- 
sion. The House is scheduled to vote this 
week on the plan to suspend the tax credit, 
retroactive to Sept. 9 and effective through 
1967. 

“If we find our big presses aren't moving in 
October as we expected, then we'll know bèt- 
ter what the impact of this credit suspen- 
sion is going to be,” Mr. Perrault says. Other 
builders also agree that the full import of 
the move won't be fully felt for some time. 


ARGUMENT AGAINST LEGISLATION 


Builders, who oppose the suspension, argue 
this delayed impact makes the proposal in- 
effectual as an immediate anti-inflationary 
tool. “Most companies are committed a year 
ahead on their capital programs, and if their 
boards of directors have already given the 
green light, they aren't about to stop the ball 
from rolling now,” says James W. Ethington, 
financial vice president and secretary of 
Sundstrand Corp., Rockford, III. 

“It just means a company that has a 
justified program will have to come up with 
100% of the cost instead of 93%—which 
means more pressure on the money market, 
adds a spokesman for Danly Machine Spe- 
cialties, Inc., Chicago press maker. 

“The purchases of 70% to 80% of our ma- 
chines in the past year have been for replace- 
ment and modernization, rather than expan- 
sion of capacity,” adds a spokesman for an- 
other leading machine tool concern. “These 
purchases are anti-inflationary in themselves, 
for they’re intended to cut costs, and thus 
relieve the pressure on the customer’s prices.” 
They're going to be made for this reason even 
after the suspension, the official believes. 
“Manufacturers have to keep up with their 
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competitive Joneses—even if its going to cost 
them more money,” he says. 

Several machine tool companies contend 
the tax credit suspension as currently pro- 
posed will cause a slump in orders late in 
1967, as customers stall their programs to 
get back in under the wire when the tax 
credit in reinstated on Jan, 1, 1968. “We 
might just as well take the end of the year 
off in 1967,” says one official. “We see a 
pretty dry August to December period in 1967 
if things stay as they’re proposed,” adds Mr. 
Ethington of Sundstrand. “It could put 
quite a hole in our production schedules.” 


FARMER DOES NOT SHARE IN 
INCREASING DAIRY PRICES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, when 
I speak out daily on this floor in support 
of the school milk program, I often point 
out the difficult financial situation faced 
by the average dairy farmer and the way 
in which an expanded school milk pro- 
gram could help dairy farm income. 

Some may think that the dairy farmer 
already is beginning to share substan- 
tially in our national prosperity. Cer- 
tainly, the retail price of milk and other 
dairy products has increased. However, 
the farmer simply does not share in this 
price increase, as indicated by a recent 
study of the dairy industry. 

Let me quote from the National Com- 
mission on Food Marketing’s recent re- 
port on organization and competition in 
the dairy industry: 

The average retail price of milk sold 
through stores increased 22 percent from 
1947-49 to 1965... The rise in the price of 
milk sold through stores was accounted for 
by increases in the marketing margin as the 


farm value remained very stable during this 
period. 


Yet during this period costs generally 
have increased 50 percent. Thus, the 
dairy farmer has had to pay 50 percent 
more to produce milk that brings him the 
same return as when his production costs 
were only two-thirds as much. Is it any 
wonder why dairy farmers are leaving 
their farms in droves? 

This is one very good reason why I 
have been fighting for an expanded 
school milk program. In addition to 
helping to nourish the Nation’s school- 
children, it will bolster dairy farm in- 
come, which has lagged so far behind the 
rest of our economy. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TO PUERTO RICO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1597 (H.R. 3433). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Typincs in the chair). 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
3433) to provide for the conveyance of 
certain real property to the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with an 


(Mr. 
The bill will be 
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amendment on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “Puerto Rico” 
and insert “Puerto Rico, except that such 
land shall be used only for public pur- 
poses, and in the event it ceases to be 
used at any time for public purposes, all 
such right, title, and interest shall re- 
vert to the United States.” 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the pro- 
posed conveyance of 1.4 acres of tideland 
to the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico is 
required, according to the report sub- 
mittted by the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, because the general law applicable to 
land conveyances from the United States 
to the Commonwealth does not include 
property of the type involved in this case. 
Under the applicable law—title 48, 
United States Code, section 747—748—the 
President is authorized to convey to 
Puerto Rico lands or interest in lands 
which “in his opinion are no longer 
needed for purposes of the United 
States.” 

The analogy of the proposed convey- 
ance to that which is authorized under 
title 48, United States Code, section 748, 
is quite evident. In my opinion, the De- 
partment of the Interior put this matter 
in proper perspective when it wrote in its 
letter of June 14 to the chairman of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee: 

The conveyance of February 26, 1965, was 
based on the concept that it constituted a 
return to the people of Puerto Rico of 
former lands of the Spanish Crown which 
had been held in trust by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and which are no longer needed for 
Federal purposes. The same rationale is ap- 


plicable to the 1.4 acres of tideland proposed 
for conveyance by the bill. 


Several years ago, we dealt with com- 
parable land problems involving the 
State of Alaska, and it was concluded 
that in cases involving land transfers for 
statehood purposes, the Morse formula 
should not be applicable. This, too, con- 
stitutes an analogy which bears a close 
relationship to the transfer proposed 
under H.R. 3433. For the foregoing rea- 
sons, I have no objection to the proposed 
conveyance under the so-called Morse 
formula, and I urge the approval of this 
land transfer by the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1630), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 3433, as amended, is 
to convey to the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico without monetary consideration a 1.4- 
acre tract of land owned by the United States 
in San Juan, P.R., for public purposes. 

NEED 

The 1.4-acre parcel in question, which is 

adjacent to the Capitol Building in San Juan, 


was acquired by the United States from Spain 
by the Treaty of Paris. It was, until 
recently, a part of the Fort Brooke Military 
Reservation, but the Department of the Army 
has declared it surplus to its needs and made 
it available for disposal. Although section 7 
of the act of March 2, 1917, amended (48 
U.S.C. 747, 748), authorizes the President, in 
general terms, to convey surplus property 
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within the territorial limits of Puerto Rico 
to the Commonwealth, the Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior has held that 
tidelands, as this tract is, can be conveyed 
only under special legislative authority. En- 
actment of H.R. 3433 is therefore necessary 
to effect the conveyance. The Common- 
wealth government plans to use the land as 
a part of a public historical and recreational 
area to be developed according to the land 
use master plan prepared by the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board for Fort Brooke and its 
satellite installations. 
COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

An amendment to section 1 makes clear 
that the land is to be used for public pur- 
poses, and, if not, that title shall revert to 
the United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment of the 
committee amendment and the third 
reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
seed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FAMOUS LAST WORDS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
in my judgment, based on personal vis- 
its to southeast Asia last September and 
October, where I spent much of the time 
in Vietnam, and from my study over the 
years, Vietnam is of no importance 
whatever either strategically or from an 
economic standpoint to the defense of 
the United States. 

In connection with our involvement in 
a miserable civil war in Vietnam, I wish 
to quote some “famous last words” of 
eminent Americans. 

In 1955, the late Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles stated: 

If there is a revolutionary movement in 
Vietnam or Thailand, we (SEATO nations) 
would consult together as to what to do 
about it, because if there were a subversive 
Movement that was in fact propagated by 
communism, it would be a very grave threat 
to us. But we have no undertaking to put 
it down; all we have is an undertaking to 
consult what to do about it. 


In 1966, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
said: 

It is this fundamental SEATO obligation 
that has from the outset guided our actions 
in South Vietnam.. If the United 
States determines that an armed attack has 
occurred against any nation to whom the pro- 
tection of the treaty applies, then it is ob- 
ligated to “act to meet the common danger” 
without regard to the views or actions of any 
other treaty member. 


During the years from 1962 through 
1965, Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara repeatedly painted a rosy picture 
of our position in Vietnam. The passage 
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of time has not dealt kindly with the fol- 
lowing statements made by Secretary 
McNamara in those years: 
1962 
There is no plan to introduce Americans in 
combat in South Vietnam. 
1962 
I am tremendously encouraged with the 
way the war is going. 
1963 
American troops will start being withdrawn 
before the year end. 
1963 


We have every reason to believe that U.S. 
military plans will be successful in 1964. 


Mr. President, in 1964, our distin- 
guished Secretary of Defense, Robert S. 
McNamara, told Members of Congress 
that the United States hopes to withdraw 
most of its troops from South Vietnam 
before the end of 1965. 

Then, in 1965, after the total number 
of our Armed Forces in Vietnam had 
been increased from 15,000 to 175,000, 
and after the loss of 1,000 precious lives 
of American youngsters fighting in that 
far distant country, Secretary McNamara 
said: 

We are no longer losing. 


Then, later in 1965, Secretary Mc- 
Namara stated: 
It will be a long war. 


Mr. President, if Secretary McNamara 
could have been so wrong in the past re- 
garding our involvement in the miserable 
civil war in Vietnam, how can Americans 
rely on his judgment today? 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committee was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


THE TFX (F-111 AIRCRAFT) PRO- 
CUREMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
August 16, 1966, when the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Defense was 
under consideration by this body, I made 
some remarks with respect to the TFX— 
F-111 series—aircraft project. See CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 89th Congress, pages 
19501 to 19516. 

At that time, I placed in the Recorp 
a number of magazine and newspaper 
articles on that subject. Among them 
was an article published in the August 
15, 1966, issue of Barron’s Weekly en- 
titled Point of No Return—The TFX 
Program Has Gone From Scandal to Dis- 
aster.” 

In the course of my remarks, I ex- 
pressed continuing concern about that 
program. I stated that the information 
and material contained in these pub- 
lished news stories, much of which was 
highly critical of the TFX aircraft pro- 
gram, was quite disturbing, because there 
is good reason for believing that a great 
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deal of what has recently appeared in 
the press about this procurement project 
is true. I also stated: 


If the contents of those articles are true, 
they are scandalous. If they are not true, 
then they are slanderous. 


Subsequently, the Department of De- 
fense furnished to the distinguished Sen- 
ior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Syminc- 
TON] a review of the Barron’s Weekly 
article from the viewpoint of the Pen- 
tagon. Senator Symincron placed that 
document in the Recorp on Septem- 
ber 8, 1966. See CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
89th Congress, pages 22120 to 22122. 
Among other things, it stated that the 
Barron’s article “contains numerous fac- 
tual errors, unsupported statements and 
misleading conclusions.” 

Mr. President, the author of the arti- 
cle in Barron’s Weekly, Mr. J. Richard 
Elliott, Jr., who is an associate editor of 
the magazine, has written a letter to me 
in which he discusses the Pentagon’s re- 
view of his article and points out certain 
omissions, weaknesses, failures in re- 
sponse, and other deficiencies in the 
Pentagon's effort to defend its position. 

I think it appropriate, Mr. President, 
that Mr. Elliott’s letter be placed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my re- 
marks. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that it be done. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dow Jones & Co., INC., 
New York, N.Y., September 13, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: The Pentagon 
has gone to some lengths to respond to Bar- 
ron’s recent article on the TFX, evidently at 
Senator SYMINGTON’s request, and the Sena- 
tor in turn has inserted this material in the 
Congressional Record (September 8, page 
22120). We were informed of all this by a 
press release from General Dynamics, dated 
the 9th, which presents the Defense Depart- 
ment’s “point-by-point analysis” (Senator 
SymrncTon’s term) in an eight-page single- 
spaced typescript. We think that you are 
entitled to some statement from us, inas- 
much as you took the step of reprinting the 
article in question, along with others, in the 
RECORD. 

The Pentagon, of course, does not respond 
point-by-point. To take the most obvious 
example, its comments on the questions 
raised about the FB-111 strategic bomber 
take up just three sentences, although this 
version of the TFX, like the other two prin- 
cipal versions, was the subject of roughly a 
third of the article. In addition, the Penta- 
gon does not respond to the point. Thus, in 
the same illustration, it compares the FB-111 
with the B-52-D, while the article explicitly 
referred to the G and H models of SAC'’s B- 
52. Besides this technique of replying tan- 
gentially, the Pentagon’s defense uses smoke- 
screens; it chooses to compare the Russian 
MIG-21 with the F-111A in a ground attack 
role, for instance, when this is in no sense 
what the MIG-21 is designed for, and in the 
process confuses the issue of whether or not 
the MIG could take the TFX in a dogfight. 
My information, and I’m sure yours, is that 
the F-111A simply does not measure up as a 
fighter plane; it may make a fair tactical 
bomber (if a somewhat vulnerable one) but 
its limitations seem certain to make it less 
adequate as a fighter than planes in the 
present U.S. inventory. The Pentagon's 
blanket assertion that “there is essentially 
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no weight problem with the F-111A” indi- 
cates that the Pentagon itself has been 
blinded by its own smokescreen. Experts 
can tell you, as they have told me, that the 
Air Force model is limited as a fighter pre- 
cisely by “weight problems” (affecting the 
thrust-weight ratio) and by poor design of 
the swept wing concept (which severely re- 
stricts the acceleration required of a fighter). 

I think the weakness of the Department’s 
rationalization of rising costs is probably 
more evident to you, after your 1963 hearings, 
than to anyone else in the country. 

As to specific technical points, I confess 
that the Pentagon has me (a quite vulnerable 
non-technical man), but the broadly drawn 
conclusion that technical ineptness leads to 
overall inaccuracy does not stand up. For 
example, I may have garbled my facts on 
“drag” but not the essential fact that drag 
is a serious problem for the TFX. My article 
may indicate an ignorance of the use of 
“splitter plates“ —although I do think I un- 
derstand what these are and what they're 
for—but the fact that precise placement of 
the “splitter plates” has caused considerable 
redesign problems was emphasized over a 
year ago to me by the program director at 
Wright Patterson, General Zoeckler. Other 
technical details, it seems to me, are not so 
seriously in dispute, and the Pentagon, of 
course, has the advantage in many cases of 
releasing via Sen. SyMINGTON some heretofore 
unreleased information, And in still other 
cases, the Department minces words; on the 
matter of loiter time acceptability in the 
Navy version, for instance, we did not report 
that “loiter tests” had been flown but only 
that “tests have shown”—and whatever the 
Navy may say officially on this point, the fact 
is that Navy men say unofficially that loiter- 
time is a serious shortcoming of the F-111B, 
in any of its models, pre-SWIP or otherwise. 
Furthermore, on a number of less technical 
points—such as the overweight characteristic 
as related to carrier elevators—the Pentagon's 
statements surely are to be challenged. 

There are, finally, two overriding consid- 
erations in this whole controversy which the 
Pentagon now, as in 1963, simply fails to 
credit. One is the unavailability of the TFX 
for operational use today or in the near fu- 
ture. Surely the statement that the planes 
should be in combat by now is not merely 
“the author's conclusion” or his own private 
assessment,” since many knowledgeable of- 
ficials and journalists have raised the same 
question—it’s the one, I think, that troubles 
members of Congress more than any other— 
and to say, as the Pentagon does, that these 
aircraft were never scheduled to be in service 
now” begs the question. The other consid- 
eration is the basic one of just how good 
these “tactical fighter-bombers” really are. 
For if they’re as good as the Pentagon and 
General Dynamics insist they are, why then 
have procurement quantities steadily, and 
drastically, eroded? You, sir, raised this 
point on the floor of the Senate the other 
day. After eight single-spaced pages of “re- 
view and rebuttal,” the Defense Department 
and Sen. SYMINGTON still have not given us 
the answer. Indeed, the logical and admitted 
explanation of soaring costs (to say nothing 
of the logical and unadmitted one of inade- 
quate performance) doesn't hold, we're told, 
because the latest “considerably higher pro- 
duction cost estimates” are “just as Secretary 
McNamara predicted.” 

We think the only conclusion anyone can 
draw from everything so far reported about 
the TFX program is this: Congress and the 
American people still do not have the true 
story. Within security limitations, we hope 
the public soon will have it; and we hope 
that Congress will have it with no holds 
barred. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. RICHARD ELLIOTT, Jr., 
Associate Editor. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
heartily concur with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the last paragraph of his let- 
ter in which he says: 

We think the only conclusion anyone can 
draw from everything so far reported about 
the TFX program is this: Congress and the 
American people still do not have the true 
story. 


And I definitely share his hope that— 


Within security limitations, we hope the 
public soon will have it. 


Although it would not be appropriate, 
nor is it necessary, for me at this time to 
endorse the accuracy of every statement 
that Mr. Elliott makes about the Pen- 
tagon’s review of his article, I do believe 
that his rebuttal thereto should be a part 
of this record and especially so since the 
Pentagon charges that the article “con- 
tains numerous factual errors, unsup- 
ported statements and misleading con- 
clusions.” 

Mr. President, the press continues to 
publish articles giving additional facts 
about this TFX procurement program. 
Some few days ago, a very interesting As- 
sociated Press article by Mr. Bem Price, 
entitled “Wild Blue Blunder?” appeared 
in a number of newspapers and publica- 
tions throughout the country. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks the article as it appeared in the 
Shreveport Times on September 18, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wp BLUE BLUNDER? 
(By Bem Price) 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara 
said he wanted a single fighter aircraft of 
great dependability at the lowest possible 
cost for joint use by the Navy and Air Force. 

What McNamara ultimately got was four 
aircraft and speculation by Senator JOHN L. 
McOLELLAN, D-Ark., that maybe he had com- 
mitted “a reckless, $5 billion blunder.” 

Each of the four aircraft is a distinct ver- 
sion of the variable wing, TFX—tactical 
fighter, experimental—now called the F111. 

To explore the possibility of a costly blun- 
der, the Senate permanent investigations 
subcommittee, headed by MCCLELLAN, is pre- 
paring to reopen the TFX hearings which 
were recessed Nov. 20, 1963. 

The crux of the dispute is this: 

Did McNamara force a second best aircraft 
on the Navy and Air Force in an attempt to 
save $1 billion? 

Was the selection of the design submitted 
by General Dynamics of Fort Worth, Tex., 
over the one proposed by the Boeing Co., of 
Seattle inspired by either politics or favorit- 
ism? Or both? 

Now, nearly three years later, only one 
thing is clear: 

General Dynamics and its principal sub- 
contractor, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp., of Bethpage, N.Y., have, so far, failed 
to develop an aircraft acceptable to the Navy. 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL, D-Ga., chair- 
man of the Senate armed services commit- 
tee, told MCCLELLAN on the Senate floor in 
August: 

“The Navy stated it could not use the plane 
in its present configuration and size.” 

At this point, McCLELLAN said he wanted 
to know—and said the country needed to 
know—whether the performance of the TFX 
as a weapons system was being sacrificed just 
to achieve an aircraft for use by the Navy 
and Air Force. 
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The Marine Corps, a part of the naval es- 
tablishment, has already told Congress the 
F111 is unsuitable for its purposes. 

McCLELLAN said he also wanted to know 
the terms of the contract for the sale of 50 
of the Fills to the United Kingdom plus 
24 to Australia. The ultimate buy“ is re- 
portedly around 574 for both nations. 

The whole subject of the F111 is a touchy 
one in Great Britain and Australia. The 
present British purchase order totals $840 
million for 50 planes, including spare parts 
and spare engines. 

In buying the F111 as a strike aircraft, 
the British abandoned development of their 
own fighter-bomber, the TSR 2, a fact which 
brought a chorus of protests. 

McNamara told Congress in 1963 he had 
set out to acquire “an advanced fighter offer- 
ing substantial performance advantages over 
the previous models 

“It seemed clear to me,” he explained, 
“that my second and third objectives, maxi- 
mizing the dependability and minimizing 
the cost, could be best accomplished if the 
Air Force and Navy were to utilize the same 
aircraft...” 

As matters now stand, McNamara’s single 
TFX fighter concept has expanded to devel- 
opment of four aircraft. They are: 

F111A—An Air Force fighter-bomber capa- 
ble of exceeding 1,500 miles an hour at 60,000 
feet. 

F111B—A Navy interceptor with perform- 
ance characteristics similar to the F111A, but 
with a shorter nose and “high lift’’ wings 
three feet longer. It must be operable from 
carriers, 

FB111—A strategic bomber which is essen- 
tially an F111A with Navy wings and a 
“stretched” fuselage to give it more fuel 
capacity. 

RF111—A high speed, high-fiying version 
of the F111A for reconnaissance missions. 

Originally, General Dynamics proposed to 
build 1,700 of the Filis for $5.5 billion, 
whereas Boeing proposed to build a like 
number for $5.4 billion. 

To understand the controversy, it is essen- 
tial to go back to the 1963 hearings which be- 
gan Feb. 26 and recessed Nov. 20. The hear- 
ings developed 2,740 pages of testimony. 

The McClellan subcommittee heard testi- 
mony that four times a source selection 
board had accepted the evaluation work of a 
235-man team of military and civilian avia- 
tion experts. These experts had assigned op- 
eration superiority to the Boeing design each 
time. 

Four times, the subcommittee was told, Mc- 
Namara ordered a re-evaluation of the find- 
ings, an act which the subcommittee heard 
was without precedent in the Pentagon’s 
history. 

On the fourth go-round, and after both 
General Dynamics and Boeing had submitted 
revised designs the evaluators concluded 
there was little to choose from although Boe- 
ing still was assigned a slight operational 
superiority. 

General Dynamics was rated as superior in 
managerial techniques. 

In explaining his decision, McNamara said 
the General Dynamics’ design was more con- 
ventional than Boeing's; that Boeing’s cost 
estimates were ‘unrealistic’; that Boeing in 
trying to meet the Navy's weight require- 
ments (50,000 pounds fully fueled and 
armed) was, in truth, offering two planes, 
whereas he thought he could save $1 billion 
by adhering to the one plane concept. 

The subcommittee asked Joseph L. Camp- 
bell, then comptroller general, to ascertain 
from McNamara just how he arrived at the 
estimated 81 billion savings figure. What 
were the basic calculations? 

Campbell then testified: 

“McNamara went back to the beginning to 
give us the whole story of the whole philoso- 
phy and the planning. When it came time 
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to examine the records ... he stated that 
he had the figures in his head, indicating 
to us he did not have them on paper.” 

To clarify the differences in performance 
offered by General Dynamics and Boeing, the 
committee prepared a chart, the accuracy of 
which was attested to by Air Force Col. Roy 
A, Jaynes, weapons system staff officer for the 
F111TFX. 

For security reasons an “X factor” common 
denominator was assigned to each aircraft. 
The chart showed: 

In relation to the General Dynamics’ de- 
sign, the ferry range of the Boeing plane was 
“X” plus 1,276 miles. 

Boeing's proposed plane could carry 69 per 
cent more bombs with the wings fully ex- 
tended; 11 per cent more with the wings 
swept back a full 72.5 degrees. 

Boeing's plane could carry 50 per cent more 
nuclear bombs; 100 per cent more air-to-air 
missiles. 

Boeing’s plane for the Navy weighed 2,208 
pounds less than General Dynamics’. 

Further, Boeing’s design afforded the Navy 
model an ability to “loiter” on combat air 
patrol 5% times longer than General Dy- 
namics; 

General Dynamics’ was rated superior in 
size, a fact which would enable the Navy to 
carry five more aboard a carrier than the 
plane proposed by Boeing. 

A memorandum, dated Nov. 21, 1962, justi- 
fying the selection of General Dynamics, was 
introduced into the hearings. It was signed 
by McNamara, Navy Secretary Fred Korth 
and Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert. 

In his one and only brief personal appear- 
ance before the committee, McNamara as- 
serted that at the decision-making level in 
the Pentagon “we desire that there be no in- 
fluence whatsoever of self-interest ... to 
the best of my knowledge there is none 

McNamara told the committee in response 
to questions, there was absolutely no con- 
nection between the selection of General Dy- 
namics and the fact that the then Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon B. Johnson, came from Texas. 

The defense chief said that in his opinion 
there were three areas in which he thought 
he might be questloned—political influence, 
financial self-interest and “ignorance, stupid- 
ity or poor judgment.” 

Since he had denied political interference 
and made public a record of all his financial 
holdings, McNamara said, that left only the 
third category and he had made the General 
Dynamics decision on the basis of what he 
though best for the nation. 

Since the committee has yet to issue a re- 
port, conclusions on the subject of politics 
and possible influence have been left hang- 


All of this was nearly three years ago. 
Meanwhile, General Dynamics has turned out 
14 of the proposed prototypes for the Air 
ae while Grumman has built four for the 

vy. 

Both General Dynamics and Grumman still 
have myriad technical problems to solve, not 
the least of which is still the weight of the 
Navy version of the F111. 

Then there is the matter of costs. 

The General Dynamics’ contract for pro- 
totype production was $571 million. As of 
last June 30, the Air Force alone had obli- 
gated $882 million to the F111A, while Navy 
costs were above $210 million, The Navy 
originally contemplated spending $84 million 
on its version. 

Pentagon sources now report the unit cort 
of the F111A is now above $6 million, while 
the unit costs of the F111B are between $8 
and $9 million. The Pentagon said by way of 
explanation: x 

“Government change orders to improve the 
capability . . . account for 85 to 90 per cent 


of the total increased ccst of develcping the 
F111.” 

The unit cost projected in the 1963 hear- 
ings was $2.9 million. 
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Whereas the Defense Department once pro- 
posed buying 1,700 of the Fills. Pentagon 
sources say this figure is down to slightly 
under 1,000. 

To buy 800 of the F111As and 150 of the 
F111Bs at the current unit price would cost 
about $5.4 billion—without spare parts or 
engines, 

If the Pentagon bought 1,700 as originally 
planned, including 450 F111Bs, the cost 
would be around $11.1 billion—again with- 
out spares. 

The Navy is to make final evaluation of 
the F111B sometime in March or April. 

With reports circulating that the Pentagon 
was prepared to buy 475 of the F1llAs and 
25 of the F111Bs in the near future, Mc- 
CLELLAN offered an amendment to the de- 
fense appropriations measure which forbids 
the Pentagon from using unexpended funds 
to buy production models of the F111B. 

MCCLELLAN told the Senate: “I don’t think 
the Navy wants the airplane.” 

The end of the controversy is not yet in 
sight. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
it is to be noted that near the conclusion 
of this article, Mr. Price points out that 
the contract price for producing proto- 
types of these planes has practically 
doubled, although the prototype work 
is still far from finished. How much 
more this research, development, testing 
and evaluation will finally cost, we do 
not know. 

He further points out that— 

Pentagon sources now report the unit cost 
of the F-11A is now above $6 million, while 
the unit costs of the F-111B are between $8 
million and $9 million. 


He then mentions that the unit cost 
projected in 1963, at the time the Sen- 
ate Permanent Subcommittee on Inves- 
tigations held its hearings, was repre- 
sented to be only $2.9 million. Thus, the 
cost per unit of the Air Force version 
is now more than doubled and the cost 
of the Navy version has nearly tripled 
that which was projected for it at the 
time General Dynamics was selected as 
the contractor. 

Mr. Price says that the Pentagon un- 
dertakes to explain this exorbitant in- 
crease in cost by saying: 

Government change orders to improve the 
capability. . . account for 85 to 90 per cent 
of the total increased cost of developing the 
F111. 


If this is true, then the number and 
cost of those change orders certainly in- 
dicate that there was much lacking and 
much to be desired in the design and 
specifications of the General Dynamics 
version of the plane at the time it was 
selected in preference to the Boeing ver- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Arkansas has 
expired. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, the 
former Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Gen. Nathan F. Twining, USAF— 
retired—is the author of a book just 
published entitled “Neither Liberty Nor 
Safety—A Hard Look at U.S. Military 
Policy and Strategy.” 
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This book is most interesting and in- 
formative. It contains much material 
and many vital facts relating to national 
defense and security and reflects the 
views of one of our Nation’s top ranking 
military experts in that field. It should 
be read by every dedicated citizen of this 
country who is concerned about our for- 
eign policy, our national security, and 
our military posture. Therefore, it is not 
at all surprising that General Twining, 
in the context of the broad areas he dis- 
cusses, should express some opinions re- 
garding the TFX F-111 procurement 
project. I should like here to make 
reference to some of his statements. 


First, he says that: 


The material shown in the table [pages 
260-61] clearly indicates to me that this 
nation is now rapidly approaching an “air- 
plane gap.” 


He follows this with factual statements 
and arguments in support of that con- 
clusion, And, in the course of his ex- 
planation and discussion of this “air- 
plane gap,” he comments upon the TFX 
program by saying, in part, that: 

Serious questions have been raised with 
respect to the award of the contract and 
with respect to the decision by civilian de- 
fense officials that the aircraft should be used 
by both the Air Force and the Navy. 


He states: 


It will be recalled that the contract for 
development and production of the TFX was 
awarded, in November 1962, to the General 
Dynamics Corporation while the uniformed 
officials of both the Air Force and Navy felt 
that the Boeing Company had the best de- 
sign. Congress later investigated the award, 
and in that investigation one of the reasons 
given by civilian defense officials for award- 
ing the contract to General Dynamics was 
that the Boeing design used too much of the 
‘unproven metal’ Titanium. The testimony 
was given at a time when the Secretary of 
Defense must have been aware of the sub- 
stantial use of Titanium in the construction 
of the A-11. Military officials were aware, of 
course, but the A-11 was then a highly 
classified project and, as a consequence, the 
facts did not emerge until later. The pro- 
fessional military voice was effectively 
muzzled. The net result in my opinion was 
that the Congress of the United States ap- 
parently was given misleading information. 

In the construction of the A-11, extensive 
use was made of the lightweight, high- 
strength metal Titanium. This fact bears 
on the handling by civilian defense officials 
of another airplane which must be dis- 
cussed—the highly controversial TFX fight- 
er airplane. 


He further says: 


Under the new concept, the airplane was 
to be created to serve as a multiple-purpose 
aircraft, suitable for both carrier-based op- 
erations and land-based operations, and 
suitable for employment in a wide variety of 
missions by both the Navy and the Air 
Force. It was to be a cost/effectiveness 
miracle. It was to be a general air superior- 
ity airplane which could fight other aircraft 
at both high and low altitudes; a strike air- 
plane which could deliver both nuclear and 
conventional weapons on surface targets; a 
direct-support airplane for joint operations 
with Army ground forces; a strike-recon- 
naissance aircraft; an airplane which could 
loiter for long periods of time while air- 
borne; and an airplane with supersonic 
capabilities at both very low and high alti- 
tudes. This would indeed be an ideal air- 
craft—if you could get it, afford it, operate it, 
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maintain it, and use it effectively in all these 
roles. 

However, these various mission require- 
ments involve different operational tech- 
niques and different methods of logistic sup- 
port. When aircraft design compromises are 
attempted in order to meet competing re- 
quirements, past experience has indicated 
that the resulting hybrid machine cannot 
perform any one of its missions in an opti- 
mum manner. 


The general expresses as his expert 
opinion that: 


When an engineer tries to jam all the 
electronics necessary to do everything into 
one airplane, three things normally happen: 
first, if the airplane is of reasonable size 
and weight, it becomes very dense, compli- 
cated, and difficult to maintain; second, it 
becomes yery expensive; and third, the per- 
formance of the aircraft for any one specific 
mission is degraded because it is carrying 
around, as excess baggage, avionic systems 
not needed for the particular mission. 


With reference to costs and savings, 
he makes these comments: 


The analysis of cost to the taxpayer of 
new weapons systems is also very complex 
and frequently misunderstood. And here 
again we run into some of the problems as- 
sociated with the TFX. Under Secretary 
McNamara’s concept, the aircraft was sup- 
posed to save money because of its multi- 
Service multiple-purpose application. But 
will it really save money when employed in 
combat? The TFX aircraft has become a 
very expensive machine, something on the 
order of three to seven million dollars per 
copy—the unit cost depending on specific 
configuration and the number of aircraft 
which will be built. 

However, the F-111 airplane is very ex- 
pensive and I fear it is not adaptable, on an 
economical basis, to close support of ground 
forces when it employs conventional 
weapons. Who wishes to lose, as a matter 
of practice, a five-or-six-million-dollar air- 
plane to small-arms ground fire which costs 
the enemy next to nothing when compared 
to the price of the airplane and its highly 
trained crew? In terms of the air superi- 
ority role of the F-111, other aircraft already 
in the fighting inventory provide an accept- 
able substitute for its high-altitude per- 
formance capabilities as a fighter type air- 
craft. With respect to the “strategic” version 
of the F-111 in a slightly modified form 
called the B-111, the range of the aircraft 18 
limited and its over-all electronic capability 


is not really adequate for the strategic 
mission. 


He concludes by saying: 

However, so much time has passed without 
initiation of other more suitable aircraft 
Programs that the Air Force now faces a 
dilemma. In addition to acceptance of the 
TFX as an all-purpose fighter-bomber type 
airplane, it will necessarily have to accept 
the F-111 in the hashed-up B—111 version or 
have nothing at all to replace the strategic 
S force which is being “phased- 
ou * 

The TFX series of aircraft will undoubted- 
ly be fine fiying machines. After all, they 
should be. They will cost millions of dol- 
lars per article, they represent the latest 
technology, and they are being built by re- 
liable and competent industrial organiza- 
tions. However, it seems to me that our Air 
Force would have possessed better all-around 
fighting capability across the spectrum of 
war if we had to put the six to nine billion 
dollars, which the planned production of this 
aircraft will cost, into two different aircraft: 

1. A relatively simple and inexpensive di- 
rect support aircraft tailored specifically for 
support of our ground forces. 
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2. A modern bomber to follow the aging 
force of B-52’s and B-58’s. 


And now, Mr. President, in a spirit of 
fairness, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
as a part of my remarks an article by 
Mr. Richard Fryklund which appeared 
in the Washington Star on September 
20, 1966, entitled “McNamara Getting 
TFX Backing.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

McNamara GETTING TFX BACKING 
(By Richard Fryklund) 


The promised reopening of the congres- 
sional investigation of the F-111 (TFX) 
aircraft should be much less damaging to the 
reputation of Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara than was the first round. 

During the first investigation in 1963, the 
chief of naval operations and chief of staff 
of the Air Force and many of the service 
technical experts testified against McNamara 
or damned his decision with faint praise. 

They said that he should have chosen the 
Boeing instead of the General Dynamics 
design. 

That series of hearings did more to hurt 
the cultivated image of McNamara infalli- 
bility than any of the subsequent disputes 
that he has had with Congress. 

This time around, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Special Investigation Subcommittee, 
JOHN MCCLELLAN, D-Ark., says that he will 
try to prove the airplane that has resulted 
from the McNamara decision is a failure, and 
particularly that it is unsatisfactory to the 
Navy. 

The F-111 was the outcome of a McNamara 
conviction that the Air Force and the Navy 
could use essentially the same fighter- 
bomber and thus save a billion dollars over 
the cost of developing two different planes, 
Neither service wanted to do it the McNamara 
way. They wanted to design their own to 
suit their own special needs. 

The Boeing Co. proposed what was essen- 
tially two different planes, and McNamara 
turned the proposal down in favor of General 
Dynamics. 

Today, test models of the Air Force and the 
Navy versions of the General Dynamics plane 
are flying, and the two services are faced 
with a decision to buy or cancel. 

MCCLELLAN says cancel. 

But if he does hold a new series of hear- 
ings, he will find this time that the Air 
Force and Navy chiefs of staff support the 
present McNamara estimate of the F-111. 
He will find that even among Navy technical 
experts working on the program, there are 
few if any dissenters from the McNamara 
view of its future performance. 

The chances of another fascinating public 
fight are almost nil. 

There are two reasons: 

McNamara himself is ready to concede 
problems with the Navy version of the plane, 
though not the kind or magnitude of prob- 
lems reported by McCLELLAN. He will not 
claim that the plane is ideal for the Navy's 
purposes. 

Secondly, Air Force officers who are close 
to the program are genuinely pleased by the 
plane, while naval officers believe tenta- 
tively that it will be adequate. 

Air Force officers are sure that they could 
have done better on their own, but they're 
not knocking what McNamara is offering. 
They intend to buy it. 

Naval officers can not decide until next 
spring whether they will accept the plane, 
but if their current calculations turn out 
to be correct, they will approve it also. 

The common view of naval officers who 
are now working on the F-111 is that the 
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plane looks like it will be “useful and satis- 
factory.” 

This is only a lukewarm endorsement, but 
it is not the sort of testimony that Mock. - 
LAN is looking for. 

He wants witnesses who will say that the 
Navy version is too heavy to fly from car- 
riers, that it will not give satisfactory per- 
formance in the air, that McNamara mistakes 
have delayed its production and inflated its 
costs and that Boeing could have done bet- 
ter. 

Here is the testimony he will get—even 
from any of the expert Navy witnesses he 
may Call: 

The plane was designed to weigh 39,000 
pounds empty; the first test model weighed 
46,000 pounds; the production model will 
probably weigh 43,000 pounds. 

It is overweight. When it is fueled and 
loaded with weapons it will weigh from 
70,000 to 80,000 pounds, depending on whose 
calculations you use, and that is bad. But 
even at 80,000 pounds, every Navy attack 
carrier planned to be in service when the 
F-111 arrives will be able to handle it with 
existing equipment—elevators, flight decks, 
catapults and arresting gear—with a margin 
to spare. 

It would be easier to handle a lighter plane, 
but the TFX can be used. The real question 
is its performance in the air, 

Navy witnesses will say that their calcula- 
tions indicate it will fly fast enough, high 
enough and far enough to meet their combat 
requirements, 

What's worse from the McClellan point of 
view, every major shortcoming of the F-111 
is matched in some other Navy plane that 
gives satisfactory or even excellent perform- 
ance, 

The witnesses will say that production of 
the plane has been delayed by almost two 
years (to early 1970), but that the delay is 
caused by problems with the complex inter- 
ceptor missile the plane will carry, not by 
development of the aircraft or by McNamara 
mismanagement. 

The price has gone up from initial General 
Dynamics estimates, but McNamara never 
accepted those figures. 

MCCLELLAN can make two points that will 
be backed by the services: 

Boeing might have done it better. Both 
services still believe this, but of course they 
cannot prove it. 

And it’s better to have two different, 
optimum airplanes than one common model 
that saves a billion dollars. 

But McClellan witnesses made these points 
three years ago, and he still could not get 
a majority of his subcommittee to sign an 
anti-McNamara report. 

Unless the simulated carrier landings early 
next year turn up some now unforeseen de- 
fect, the F-111 will be bought even by the 
Navy, and McNamara will have the last 
laugh. 

Ironically enough, naval officers say, the 
plane might not have been a success if the 
early public critics in the Navy had not 
worked hard in private to correct deficiencies 
in the original design. 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
article, the source of which is obviously 
the Pentagon, undertakes to make a de- 
fense for Secretary McNamara and to 
establish some alibis for certain failures 
and developments that have occurred in 
this program. Although it appears to be 
apologetic in tone and a bit diversionary 
in its purpose, I shall not discuss its con- 
tents at this time. If one reads it care- 
fully, he will observe that it tells its story 
pretty much by what it does not say. 

The term “the last laugh,” as used by 
Mr. Fryklund in concluding his article, 
may very well characterize the attitude 
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and aspirations of some of the author- 
ities who are identified with this military 
procurement program. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not believe that the issue in- 
volved here, that of securing the best— 
superiority in performance—of military 
weapons for the defense and security of 
our country, is a laughing matter. We 
should all be interested in getting the 
facts and in establishing the truth. The 
truth should prevail. 


THE GOLDBERG SPEECH: A NEW BID 
FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I wish 
to make a few brief comments concern- 
ing Ambassabor Goldberg’s speech before 
the United Nations last Thursday. I do 
not speak now as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations, but as 
a Senator who is deeply concerned about 
the downward drift toward a wider war 
in southeast Asia. 

I want to join the distinguished ma- 
jority leader and the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
their appraisal of Ambassador Goldberg’s 
statement on Vietnam as new evidence 
of a spirit of accommodation on the part 
of the United States. 

There has been speculation in the 
press that Ambassador Goldberg’s pro- 
posals did not, in fact, represent any 
modification of the U.S. position on nego- 
tiations. I do not share that view. I 
consider the statement as the most 
forward position yet taken in our ef- 
fort to break the present deadlock. If 
the leaders in Hanoi, Peking, and Moscow 
truly doubt our intent, I urge them to ac- 
cept Secretary Rusk’s challenge to “test 
our sincerity.” It would be a tragic mis- 
take for them to reject the Goldberg 
speech out of hand. Hopefully, Mr. 
Gromyko’s cold reaction and Hanoi’s and 
Peking’s knee-jerk references to the of- 
fer as a “peace swindle” do not represent 
the considered views of their govern- 
ments. 

In order to understand the significance 
of President Johnson's new initiative, as 
transmitted through Ambassador Gold- 
berg, we should relate it to Secretary 
General U Thant’s earlier proposals for 
starting peace talks. U Thant suggested: 
First, that the United States stop the 
bombing of North Vietnam; second, 
that there be a mutual reduction in mili- 
tary activities on all sides and, third, 
that the National Liberation Front be 
admitted as a party to negotiations. 

Ambassador Goldberg’s speech goes far 
to meet these three points. First, he in- 
dicated that the United States would stop 
bombing the North if there were assur- 
ances of corresponding and timely steps 
by Hanoi to reduce its military activities 
in South Vietnam. Second, the United 
States would be willing to agree to an in- 
ternationally supervised schedule for the 
withdrawal of its forces, if North Viet- 
nam would agree to the same. And, 
finally, he reemphasized the President’s 
earlier statement that representation of 
the National Liberation Front at the 
negotiating table would not be “an in- 
surmountable problem,” and made it 
clear that this obstacle was “more imag- 
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inary than real.” He also emphasized 
that the United States does not seek to 
exclude any segment of the South Viet- 
namese people from peaceful participa- 
tion in their country’s future,” clearly 
indicating that our purpose is not to bar 
the so-called National Liberation Front 
from sharing in the political process in 
South Vietnam once the war has ended. 

Ambassador Goldberg, in facing up to 
the proposals of U Thant, has gotten the 
United States off to a positive start in 
what many had predicted would be a 
tread-water session of the General As- 
sembly. His statement on Vietnam was 
the most advanced attempt we have 
made to date to break the impasse over 
negotiations. 

Foreign Minister Gromyko told the 
United Nations General Assembly, the 
day after Ambassador Goldberg’s speech, 
that “all international questions are now 
viewed through the prism of the events 
in Vietnam.” I agree with this analysis. 
It summarizes quite well the urgency of 
building a base upon which peace talks 
can begin. Vietnam has become a can- 
cerous growth on the world body politic 
and, until that cancer is removed, we 
can do little more than mark time on 
problems dividing the world. It is not 
possible to isolate this war and carry on 
other diplomatic business as usual. 
Human nature rebels against it. 

Mr. President, peace requires peace- 
makers and I hope the Soviet Union, 
France and all nations in a position to 
communicate with Hanoi, will view the 
U.S. message in this spirit. All man- 
kind—regardless of ideology or color— 
has a vital stake in ending this war. The 
world needs peacemakers, not polemics, 
and, as a Senator who has differed with 
our Vietnam policy in the past, I cannot 
stress too strongly the urgent need for all 
nations to recognize the true spirit of 
accommodation which was evidenced in 
Ambassador Goldberg’s statement. 
What is needed from Hanoi is a rea- 
soned reply, not a Pavlovian reflex ac- 
tion. I fervently hope that Ambassador 
Goldberg's positive statement will be the 
beginning of a genuine dialog which 
will lead to the negotiating table. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point the 
pertinent excerpts from Ambassador 
Goldberg’s speech of September 22 and 
the statement made in Paris by Secretary 
General U Thant on April 30. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG’s AD- 
DRESS TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

Let me say affirmatively and succinctly 
what our aims are. 

We want a political solution, not a military 
solution, to this conflict. By the same token, 
we reject the idea that North Vietnam has 
a right to impose a military solution. 

We seek to assure for the people of South 
Vietnam the same right of self-determina- 
tion—to decide their own political destiny, 


free of force—that the United Nations 
Charter affirms for all. 

And we believe that reunification of Viet- 
nam should be decided upon through a free 
choice by the peoples of both the North and 
South without outside interference, the re- 
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sults of which choice we are fully prepared to 
support. 

These, then, are our affirmative aims. We 
are well aware of the stated position of Hanoi 
on these issues. But no differences can be 
resolved without contact, discussions or ne- 
gotiations. For our part, we have long been 
and remain today ready to negotiate without 
any prior conditions. We are prepared to dis- 
cuss Hanoi’s four points together with any 
points which other parties may wish to raise. 
We are ready to negotiate a settlement based 
on a strict observance of the 1954 and 1962 
Geneva Agreements, which observance was 
called for in the communique of the recent 
meeting of the Warsaw Pact countries in 
Bucharest. And we will support a reconven- 
ing of the Geneva Conference, or an Asian 
conference, or any other generally acceptable 
forum. 

At the same time we have also considered 
whether the lack of agreement on peace aims 
has been the sole barrier to the beginning 
of negotiations. We are aware that some 
perceive other obstacles, and I wish to make 
three proposals with respect to them: 

First, it is said that one obstacle is the 
United States bombing of North Vietnam. 
Let it be recalled that there was no bombing 
of North Vietnam for five years during which 
there was steadily increasing infiltration 
from North Vietnam; during which there 
were no United States combat forces in Viet- 
nam; and during which strenuous efforts 
were being made to achieve a peaceful settle- 
ment. And let it further be recalled that 
twice before we have suspended our bombing, 
once for thirty-seven days, without any recip- 
rocal act of de-escalation from the other side, 
and without any sign from them of willing- 
ness to negotiate. 

Nevertheless, let me say that, in this matter, 
the United States is willing once again to take 
the first step. We are prepared to order a 
cessation of all bombing of North Vietnam— 
the moment we are assured, privately or 
otherwise, that this step will be answered 
promptly by a corresponding and appropriate 
de-escalation on the other side. We there- 
fore urge that the Government in Hanoi be 
asked the following question, to which we 
would be prepared to receive either a private 
or a public response: 

Would it, in the interest of peace, and in 
response to a prior cessation by the United 
States of the bombing in North Vietnam, 
take corresponding and timely steps to reduce 
or bring to an end its own military activities 
against South Vietnam? 

Another obstacle is said to be North Viet- 
nam’s conviction or fear that the United 
States intends to establish a permanent 
military presence in Vietnam. There is no 
basis for such a fear. The United States 
stands ready to withdraw its forces as others 
withdraw theirs so that peace can be restored 
in South Vietnam, and favors international 
machinery—either of the United Nations or 
other machinery—to ensure effective super- 
vision of the withdrawal. We therefore urge 
that Hanoi be asked the following question 
also: 

Would North Vietnam be willing to agree 
to a time schedule for supervised phased 
withdrawal from South Vietnam of all ex- 
ternal forces—those of North Vietnam as 
well as those from the United States and 
other countries aiding South Vietnam? 

A further obstacle is said to be disagree- 
ment over the place of the Viet Cong in the 
negotiations, Some argue that, regardless of 
different views on who controls the Viet 
Cong, it is a combatant force and, as such, 
should take part in the negotiations. 

Our view on this matter was stated by 
President Johnson, who made clear that, as 
far as we are concerned, this question would 
not be “an insurmountable problem.” We 
invite the authorities in Hanoi to consider 
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whether this obstacle to neogtiation may not 
be more imaginary than real. 

Mr. President, we offer these proposals in 
the interest of peace in Southeast Asia. 
There may be other proposals. We have not 
been and are not now inflexible in our posi- 
tion. But we do believe that, whatever ap- 
proach finally succeeds, it will not be one 
which simply decries what is happening in 
Vietnam and appeals to one side to stop 
while encouraging the other. Such a posi- 
tion can only further delay the peace we all 
desire. The only workable formula for a 
settlement will be one which is just to the 
basic interests of all those involved. 

In this spirit we welcome discussion of 
this question either in the Security Council 
where the United States itself has raised the 
matter, or here in the General Assembly, and 
we are fully prepared to take part in any 
such discussion. We earnestly solicit the 
further initiative of any organ or any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations whose influence 
can help in this cause. Every Member has 
a responsibility to exert its power and influ- 
ence for peace; and the greater its power 
and influence, the greater is this responsi- 
bility. 

EXCERPTS From SECRETARY-GENERAL REMARKS 
In Paris 


Particularly, the problem of Viet-Nam is 
getting more and more complex and more 
and more difficult as days go on. As I have 
been saying all along, what was possible in 
1964 or even 1965 is no longer possible today. 
I have presented my views in my personal 
capacity from time to time to the parties 
concerned and unfortunately without suc- 
cess. I have made certain proposals, both 
procedural and substantive, but unfortu- 
nately all these proposals are still inconclu- 
sive. I find that the situation has gone from 
bad to worse. I still maintain that there are 
three conditions necessary for opening the 
way to useful negotiations by the parties pri- 
marily concerned. These conditions are: the 
cessation of bombing of North Viet-Nam; 
second, the de-escalation of all military ac- 
tivities in South Viet-Nam. When I say de- 
escalation of all military activities, I mean 
de-escalation by all the parties involved in 
the fighting in South Viet-Nam; and third, 
the willingness on the part of some of the 
parties primarily concerned to speak to those 
who are fighting, to discuss with those who 
are fighting. I still maintain that these are 
the prerequisites for a successful contact to- 
wards negotiations. I very much hope the 
parties primarily concerned will realize the 
gravity of the situation and show a spirit of 
give-and-take, not only for the sake of peace 
in that part of the world, but also for the 
sake of world peace. 


PEACE CORPS POLICY AND ELEC- 
TION CAMPAIGNS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last Wednesday, September 
2i—and the statement appears at page 
23528 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
that day—the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Delaware [Mr. WILLTIAUsS! 
raised several questions concerning a 
letter written by Mr. Peter A. Meisel, ab- 
sentee ballot coordinator, Democratic 
county committee, Bergen County, N.J. 
Because the letter was addressed to a 
member of the Peace Corps, Mr. Ed- 
mund Field, the senior Senator from 
Delaware apparently made the assump- 
tion, or he would have others make the 
assumption, that the Peace Corps is mak- 
ing a wholesale distribution of Peace 
Corps names for campaign purposes. The 
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senior Senator from Delaware specifi- 
cally asked: 

Who initiated the furnishing of the list 
of New Jersey Peace Corps people, includ- 
ing the name of the recipient of the letter 
already mentioned? 


The simple and thoroughly innocuous 
answer is that Mr. Peter Meisel, an en- 
terprising law student and a volunteer 
campaign worker, developed a list of 
people who were out of the State, and 
did it on his own initiative. 

There is a description of exactly what 
he did, written by Mr. William Schech- 
ner, which appeared on September 23 in 
the Bergen Record, a paper in the county 
where this occurred. I would quote from 
Mr. Schechner—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
may have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

1 of New Jersey. I 
quote from Mr. Schechner: 

As absentee ballot coordinator for the 
Bergen County Democratic Committee, it 
was Meisel’s job to see that as many out-of- 
town residents as possible were registered, 
and that everybody who needed an absentee 
ballot knew how to get one. 

The traditional way to get this job done is 
to canvass the County, and Meisel followed 
tradition—with one exception. He added a 
question asking if any one at an address was 
in the Peace Corps. 

The extra question turned up 15 or 20 
names, Meisel said yesterday, He wrote to 
each, enclosing an application for an absen- 
tee ballot and another piece of literature 
which solicited votes for the Democratic 
candidates for Congress because the flyer 
said they would support the spirit which 
founded the Peace Corps. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be inserted in full in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Don’t SEND DEMOCRATS’ FLYERS TO PEACE 
Corps REPUBLICANS 


(By William Schechner) 


When a Democrat sends campaign litera- 
ture to the son of a former 3-term Republi- 
can Freeholder, the results can be explosive. 

Yesterday, 23-year-old Peter A. Meisel (D., 
Tenafly) learned this lesson, as he found 
himself blasted out of the political waters by 
24-year-old Edmund E. Field (R., Hasbrouck 
Heights). 

In fairness to Meisel, it must be added that 
Field enlisted the help of some pretty big 
guns—Senator CLIFFORD Case (R., N.J.) and 
Senator JohN J. WILLTAMts (R., Del.) 

It all began when Meisel hit upon an en- 
terprising scheme to lure some extra voters 
for the Democrats in next month's election. 

As absentee ballot co-ordinator for the 
Bergen County Democratic Committee, it was 
Meisel’s job to see that as many out-of-town 
residents as possible were registered, and that 
everybody who needed an absentee ballot 
knew how to get one. 

The traditional way to get this job done 
is to canvass the County, and Meisel fol- 
lowed tradition—with one exception. He 
added a question asking if any one at an 
address was in the Peace Corps. 

This extra question turned up 15 or 20 
names, Meisel said yesterday. He wrote to 
each, enclosing an application for an absen- 
tee ballot and another piece of literature 
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which solicited votes for the Democratic 
candidates for Congress because the fiyer 
said, they would support the spirit which 
founded the Peace Corps. 

It was at this point that Meisel made his 
big mistake. In fact he made two of them. 
First he sent a letter to Field, who was no 
longer in the Peace Corps. But worse than 
that, he didn’t make it clear which Field 
he was writing to—and so Field’s father 
opened the mail. 

Then it all began. Field senior passed the 
letter on to Field junior, who sent it back 
to Field senior. 

Field junior said he wasn't interested in 
the message, and if his father wanted to 
send it along to Senator Case, that was O. K. 
with him, 

Senator Case perused the mailing, and 
hurried off to show it to Senator WILLIAMS. 
Senator WILLIAMS also took a look, and then 
took it to the Senate floor, where he charged 
yesterday that the Peace Corps was giving 
out the names of its members to partisan 
organizations. 

The Senator said he wanted an explana- 
tion. The Peace Corps wanted to give him 
one, but officials there said they didn’t un- 
derstand either how the whole thing hap- 
pened. 

So they called Meisel, who has since ex- 
plained it all—in detail, to anybody who 
eared to ask. 

This is Meisel's third year of campaigning, 
which hardly makes him an old pro, but, 
even so, no one has criticized him for his 
extra effort. “They understand this kind of 
thing happens,” the second year student at 
Rutgers School of Law said yesterday, “and 
of course there has been no wrongdoing.” 

So the story rests. And it remains to Mei- 
sel to draw its moral: “Never again to let 
Senator WILLIAMS [who, he added, is the 
Delaware Republican, to distinguish him 
from Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, the Jer- 
sey Democrat], get any more of our litera- 
ture.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in my judgment, the absentee 
ballot coordinator of the Democratic 
Party in that county was doing a job. 
He was asking a legitimate question, as 
he canvassed house to house, whether 
anybody in that home was abroad or 
away from New Jersey. 

The Peace Corps—in answer to the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
and I wish he would listen—had nothing 
to do with this at all. The Peace Corps 
will furnish to the Senator from Dela- 
ware and other Senators the names of 
people in the Peace Corps just as any 
agency of the Federal Government will 
furnish the names of people who are 
working in the Federal Government. 
There is nothing wrong with that. But 
the Peace Corps does not furnish this list 
of people to political organizations. 

I would expect, before coming to the 
floor of the Senate and raising these 
questions, it would be wise to first call 
the Peace Corps and ask them for this 
information. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
yield. 

Mr. PELL. I am glad that the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey has clarified the 
questions raised. They raised some 
question in my mind from reading the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. In doing so, the 
Senator from New Jersey has rendered 
a valuable service. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Iam 
willing to answer any questions of the 
Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to take the floor in my own right. 

Mr. President, I have listened with in- 
terest to the comments made by the 
Senator from New Jersey. I reem- 
phasize what I said last Wednesday. 

First, I would like to read the letter 
which contained the solicitation from 
this Peace Corpsman. 

This letter is dated September 2, 1966. 
It reads: 

DEAR PEACE CorPsMAN: This year a cour- 
ageous young man, Warren W. Wilentz, is 
running for the United States Senate from 
New Jersey. He is supported by two ex- 
ceptionally capable and energetic Congres- 
sional candidates from Bergen County: the 
incumbent Congressman, Henry HELSTOSKI, 
(9th District), and Assemblyman Robert E. 
Hamer, (7th District). 

We hope that you will reaffirm your sup- 
port of the spirit which initiated the Peace 
Corps by voting Democratic this November: 

Enclosed is an absentee ballot request 
from which you should fill out the return 
to our County Clerk. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank you 
for the fine job that you are doing for 
humanity on behalf of the United States of 
America. 

Best of luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER A. MEISEL. 


I have a copy here of the envelope in 
which the letter was mailed. The return 
address is given as the Democratic 
County Committee of Bergen County, 
309 State Street, Hackensack, N.J. It 
is addressed to Mr. Edmund Fields, of 
247 Springfield Avenue, Hasbrouck 
Heights, N.J. 

Now, conceivably—and I put the word 
“conceivably” in quotation marks—it 
would be possible for somebody to solicit 
on a house-to-house basis, find all who 
are working as Peace Corpsmen, and thus 
obtain the name and address of each, 
par I for one believe the odds are against 
t. 

As the Senator has pointed out, any 
Representative in Congress or Member 
of the Senate can obtain these names 
from the Peace Corps. They are furn- 
ished, very properly, to Members of Con- 
gress. Any Member of the congressional 
delegation from New Jersey could very 
properly write to the Peace Corps and 
obtain the names of New Jersey Peace 
Corpsmen. 

But I say that once we have those 
names it is improper to use them for 
political solicitation. In my book that is 
wrong. If somebody else wishes to place 
a different interpretation on it that is 
his business, but I flatly reject the idea 
that the people working in these pro- 
grams, devoting their time, may properly 
be solicited on the basis that they should 
vote Democratic or Republican. I point 
out that it is not the Democratic Party 
but the American people—Republicans, 
Democrats, and independents—who are 
paying the salaries of these men. This 
is a program of the people, and not a 
program of the Democratic Party; and 
I, as one Senator, resent its employees 
being used for political advantage. 
Whoever is responsible for this incident, 
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as far as I am concerned, did the Peace 
Corps a great disservice. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Just a 
moment. The Peace Corps officials have 
said that they did not furnish these 
names with the intention of their being 
used for political purposes, and I believe 
that is true. I shall put their letter in 
the RECORD. 

But the Peace Corps did not emphasize 
the point that it was improper for the 
list to be used in this way, although in 
my office they did say that they regretted 
that it had been used in any such man- 
ner. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Now, 
wait. a minute. The Senator will have 
to document that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend? The Senator’s time 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Would 
the Senator agree that it is a preroga- 
tive, if not in fact a responsibility, of 
people who are working in politics, to try 
to reach as many people as they can 
with their message and their statement 
of policy, naming the candidates who fol- 
low that policy? 

I would agree with the Senator, and 
we have now established the fact, that 
a Government agency should not furnish 
names to a partisan political organiza- 
tion; and the Peace Corps does not. 

This young man found out, by tread- 
ing down the street on his own, that 
there was a member of this household 
who was abroad in the Peace Corps, and 
all he was saying was, “I hope you vote, 
here is the way you apply, and I hope 
you vote for the Democratic candidate.” 

If the Senator disagrees with that, he 
is disagreeing with our whole system of 
political education. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do dis- 
agree with the procedure followed here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware has the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. How 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 4 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I say to 
the Senator from New Jersey that I do 
not accept the explanation that any man 
in New Jersey or Delaware or any other 
State is smart enough to walk down the 
streets and accidentally obtain the 
names, addresses, and occupations of 
every Peace Corpsman. If the Senator 
thinks that he is just a little more naive 
than I am. 

But, again I quote one sentence in this 
letter addressed to Dear Peace Corps- 
man: 

We hope that you will reaffirm your sup- 
port of the spirit which initiated the Peace 
Corps by voting Democratic this November. 


How would it sound if a similar solici- 


tation were sent to other Government 
employees of the poverty program, and so 
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forth? Suppose such a solicitation were 
sent to every American serviceman in 
Vietnam with that sentence modified to 
read: 

We hope that you will reaffirm your sup- 
port of the spirit which initiated the war in 
Vietnam by voting Democratic this 
November. 


How would the serviceman react to 
that suggestion? 

This letter is not a solicitation to a 
constituent of a State. This is a solicita- 
tion addressed to “Dear Peace Corps- 
man.” If we were to endorse that policy 
with all the employees of the Govern- 
ment—after all, a Peace Corpsman is a 
Government employee—where would it 
lead? The Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] may defend it, and the 
administration may defend it; but I de- 
nounce it as wrong. Even the Peace 
Corps said that they regretted that the 
names were used in any such political or 
partisan manner. That is what they told 
me in the office, and as far as I know 
there has been no change in their stand. 
I shall be glad to know if they have 
changed their minds, and we will pursue 
it further. 

No Government agency has any right 
to furnish the names of Government em- 
ployees to be used for political solicita- 
tion, either for votes or for campaign 
contributions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I say 
to my friend, we have proved that they 
do not do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
point has not been proved, as far asI am 
concerned. The Peace Corps admits the 
list could have been abused. I say no 
man is smart enough to accidentally get 
all of those names, addresses, and oc- 
cupations merely by a house canvass. 

In the first place, in reference to this 
particular Peace Corpsman, whose name 
they claimed to have obtained in this 
canvass of the street, had they called at 
his home and obtained his name they 
would also have found out that he left 
the Peace Corps last June. 

This list could have been obtained 
from some member of the congressional 
delegation in New Jersey, if the Senator 
would like to know how I think they may 
have obtained it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I will 
not accept this belated explanation that 
these names were obtained in any door- 
to-door canvass, I do not believe they got 
all the names of these Peace Corpsmen 
by just walking down the streets and 
knocking on doors, 

Mr, WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I 
know how they got the names of 15 to 
20 Peace Corps people in Bergen County, 
N.J. I do not know how the Senator’s 
party operates, but I know how my party 
operates. We try to develop a house-by- 
house canvass to see who lives there, who 
is registered, who is eligible to be regis- 
tered and is not registered. 

The canvassers have always asked if 
any members of the household are in the 
military service and abroad. Now, this 
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year, they added one additional ques- 
tion—Question No. 5, as follows: 


Is any member of your family abroad or 
serving in the Peace Corps? 


That was an additional question. I 
see no wrong in this way of finding out 
who they are, urging them to vote ab- 
sentee, and soliciting their votes. 

But there is an innuendo here, still 
persisting after the Senator’s last state- 
ment 

Mr. WILLIAMs of Delaware. I beg 
the Senator's pardon. It is not an in- 
nuendo; it is a statement of fact. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Peace Corps had nothing to do with it. 
This was legitimate political activity. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I see no need for continuing 
the quarrel with the Senator from New 
Jersey if, on his side of the aisle they 
consider this procedure legitimate politi- 
cal activity. All I have to say is that 
as far as I am concerned I would adhere 
to a different standard of ethics. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
that the letter to which I have referred, 
together with certain newspaper articles 
concerning other types of solicitation of 
Federal employees, be printed in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1966. 

DEAR PEACE CoRPSMAN: This year a coura- 
geous young man, Warren W. Wilentz, is 
running for the United States Senate from 
New Jersey. He is supported by two excep- 
tionally capable and energetic Congressional 
candidates from Bergen County: the incum- 
bent Congressman, HENRY HELSTOSKI, (9th 
District), and Assemblyman Robert E. Hamer, 
(7th District) . 

We hope that you will reaffirm your sup- 
port of the spirit which initiated the Peace 
Corps by voting Democratic this November. 

Enclosed is an absentee ballot request form 
which you should fill out and return to our 
County Clerk. 

Let me take this opportunity to thank 
you for the fine job that you are doing for 
humanity on behalf of the United States of 
America. 

Best of luck. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER A. MEISEL, 
Absentee Baliot Coordinator. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 13, 1966] 

THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: Macy Warns EMm- 
PLOYEE UNIONS ON LOOSE PERSONNEL 
CHARGES 

(By Joseph Young) 

Miami Brach, Fra.—Civil Service Commis- 
sion chairman John Macy today warned 
government employe unions that unwar- 
ranted criticisms of the Johnson administra- 
tion’s federal personnel policies could lead to 
a “breaking down” of mutual understanding 
that would jeopardize future employe bene- 
fits. 

In a strong speech defending the admin- 
istration’s personnel policies, Macy told the 
biennial convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Federal Employes: 

“Partnership is a two-way street. In order 
to continue working together for mutual 
benefit, we must continue to cultivate mu- 
tual understanding. And I must say that 
there are signs currently that this mutual 
understanding may be breaking down.” 

Macy referred to recent criticisms that ad- 
ministration personnel policies invaded the 
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rights and privacy of government employes, 
that pressure tactics were being used to get 
employes to buy savings bonds, that recent 
pay increases were too inadequate, and so on, 


MANY LOOSE CHARGES 


He said the administration didn’t mind 
constructive criticism, but that most of the 
charges were unwarranted. 

“Certainly, name-calling in the press or 
union publications is not a desirable sub- 
stitute for constructive dialogue between 
parties which have a common objective,” he 
observed. 

Macy faced a tough audience, particularly 
in view of the NFFE delegates’ disgruntle- 
ment over President Johnson's veto last night 
of the liberalized life insurance bill. 

Macy acknowledged some mistakes have 
been made, such as some over-zealousness on 
the part of officials to get employes to buy 
savings bonds, etc., but he said these situa- 
tions have been corrected as soon as it has 
been called to the administration’s attention. 


FINANCIAL BARING DEFENDED 


Macy also defended the financial disclosure 
program, saying that only 4.6 percent of all 
government workers are being required to 
disclose details about their financial affairs 
and those of members of their families. 

Regarding criticism of the race question- 
naires in which employes are required to list 
their race or nationality, Macy implied that 
some of the criticisms reflect opposition from 
some union people and others to the admin- 
istration’s equal employment opportunity 
program. 

The CSC chairman defended the Presi- 
dent's salary policy, noting that Johnson has 
proposed federal pay raises each year since 
taking office, the only President in history to 
do so. 

He cited other gains during this admin- 
istration—the 30-55 retirement law, im- 
proved grievance and appeals procedures, 
severance pay, equal appeal rights for vet- 
erans and non-veterans, overtime pay liberal- 
ization, and others. 


AFFIRMATIVE DISCONTENT 


“What is needed most from federal em- 
ployes and their organizations now, in the 
public interest, is affirmative discontent— 
discontent with anything less than the best 
in administration and in individual perform- 
ance, and discontent with all the conditions 
of poverty, ignorance, discrimination, crime, 
sickness, and despair that we have set out 
to banish from the face of America,” Macy 
said. 

Newell Terry, Interior Department’s per- 
sonnel director, warned government employe 
union not to tolerate “irresponsible dema- 
gogues” among their local leaderships. 

Terry told the convention, “You cannot 
properly allow a local which holds an NFFE 
charter and carries your flag to behave like 
an irresponsible demagogue any more than 
you expect me to permit a local supervisor 
to behave like an arbitrary tyrant.” 


SUPERVISOR REACTION 


Terry added, “A supervisor does not like to 
be called names and he does not enjoy read- 
ing in the paper that he has been described 
as & monster at one of your meetings. We 
will not permit him to reply with the same 
kind of language, and it should be beneath 
your dignity as well to engage in such tac- 
tics.” 

The Interior official concluded, “I believe 
you also have an obligation to discharge your 
responsibilities as employe leaders with in- 
tegrity and fairness. So I urge that you pre- 
pare yourselves and your local leaders to be- 
have accordingly.” 

A top Air Force official admitted that the 
department has not given sufficient authority 
to its field installations in matters negotiable 
with federal employee unions. 
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LAXNESS ASSERTED 


At the same time Floyd van Domelen, chief 
of Air Forces’ employe programs division, said 
the employe unions have been lax in not 
negotiating for meaningful contract agree- 
ments. 

“Employe organizations have merely 
scratched the surface of what is available for 
negotiation at Air Force bases,” van Domelen 
said. “There is still much for you to do at 
the negotiating table.” 

He predicted that the Air Force soon will 
delegate more negotiable matters to its fleld 
installations. 

From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
May 24, 1964] 
THE Bic BITE 


Administrations may come and administra- 
tions may go, but the big bite goes on forever. 
The big bite, by polite definition, is an in- 
vitation to attend a dinner party in honor 
of a Washington dignitary, such as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. For the high 
privilege, the guest is expected to chip in at 
least $100 for the good of the party—Demo- 
cratic Party, that is. 

Well, that's all right. Anyone who wishes 
to ante up that kind of money to break bread 
with President Johnson at the Armory next 
Tuesday is entitled to do so. It is those 
people who would just as soon not, but who 
are going to anyway, or at least are going 
to pay for it, whom we are concerned about. 

These are the grade 11 and upward Federal 
career employees who receive invitations, plus 
subtle and not-so-subtle hints that it would 
be good personnel strategy to cough up the 
cash. 

It is an evil practice which has been going 
on so long now it almost has won the badge 
of respectability through repetition and the 
broad wink. Administration after admin- 
istration has shut its eyes to the implications 
of coercion, blackmail and veiled threats 
which are a part of these “invitations” to 
Federal career employees. Each time it hap- 
pens someone says: What about the Hatch 
Act and the Corrupt Practices Act? 

The plain truth is that these laws, designed 
to protect the Federal worker against political 
fllm-flammery, are all but worthless in such 
cases. In the first place, they require a 
formal complaint by the offended employee, 
who is not about to risk his future so rashly. 
Second, they require prosecution by political 
appointees loath to bite the feeding hand. 

Consequently, there is only one practical 
solution for muzzling the big bite. That is 
for the President of the United States and 
the national committees of the political 
parties to put a stop to the biting practice, 
once and for all. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
May 26, 1966] 

MONEY AND POLITICS: DEMOCRATS EXPECT To 
Gross Over $3 MILLION THIS WEEK 
(By Walter Pincus) 

“It can be a real help to your company.” 

That was the closing line of a sales pitch 
made last week by a solicitor for tonight’s 
$1,000-a-plate Democratic Party President’s 
Club dinner to the Washington representa- 
tive of a national corporation. 

The dinner at the International Inn and 
the subsequent Salute-to-President Johnson 
Gala at D.C. Armory, combined with two din- 
ners and another gala at New York City’s 
Madison Square Garden Thursday night, 
should gross over $3 million for party coffers. 

Solicitors have been active in the past two 
months selling everything from $1,000 mem- 
berships in the President’s Club to the $5 
balcony New York gala tickets. 


HOW TICKETS ARE SOLD 


A party spokesman estimated that more 
than 500 tickets, at $1,000 each, have already 
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been sold for tonight's dinner, while a crowd 
of between 7,000 and 8,000 at $100 a ticket 
is expected at the Armory. 

The President’s Club dinner in New York 
Thursday is expected to draw 1,000 persons 
at $1,000 each—making it the first publicly- 
reported $1 million dinner in campaign fund- 
raising history. 

How are the $1,000 tickets sold in Wash- 
ington? Many of them go to old party con- 
tributors whose names regularly grace such 
lists. 

To get the hesitant new big money men, 
one sales pitch last week included: 

Assurance that the $1,000 membership in 
the President's Club would put the donor’s 
name on a list of those to be considered 
for invitations to White House social func- 
tions. 

An understanding that the donor’s name 
would be on a list seen by the President. 

A statement that a personal letter would 
be sent the donor from Democratic Party 
Finance Chairman Richard Maguire stating 
that the gift was appreciated and the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was available for 
assistance if such help was needed. 


CONTROVERSIAL SOLICITATION 


And finally, that the funds can originate 
from any source—so long as someone’s name 
is attached to the $1,000 when it arrives at 
the national committee. 

The most controversial solicitation at- 
tached to tonight’s gala—that of Government 
employees. Both parties, when in power, 
have solicited top civil servants by mail. 
Democrats recall that at each Salute-to- 
Eisenhower dinner there was an announce- 
ment listing the number of tickets sold in 
et. ch executive department. 

Since 1962, the Democrats have made a 
strong effort to get those Federal employes 
who were appointed to their positions—so- 
called Schedule C jobs—to buy $100 tickets 
each year to one major party function. 


ABOUT 1,440 C POSITIONS 


Currently, there are about 1,440 Schedule C 
positions of which, according to a Civil 
Service spokesman, about 80 per cent are 
filled. Some 400 of the persons holding down 
these jobs, however, are regular Civil Service 
and not political appointees. 

However, the pressure on employes to buy 
the $100 ducats is not limited to those under 
Schedule C. Regular civil service employes 
in grades 11 and above in many agencies 
have received mailed “invitations” and fol- 
low-up telephone calls and direct appeals 
from their bosses to attend the affair. 

Winking at the Federal laws that prohibit 
solicitation of Federal employes in Federal 
buildings, the Democratic National Commit- 
tee has designated sales co-ordinators in each 
executive agency. Quotas have been estab- 
lished normally based on the number of 
Schedule C positions in a given department 
combined with a 10 per cent increase over 
the past year’s ticket purchases. 


SOLICITATION EVIDENT 


In 1962, the Democratic National Commit. 
tee filed its report with the Clerk of the 
House listing contributions received chrono- 
logically. By cross-checking names it was 
possible to see blocks of ticket-purchases as 
they came in from various departments—a 
clear indication that solicitation was made 
and contributions received within the 
department. 

For example, on January 18, 1962, seven- 
teen $100 contributions in a row were re- 
corded for top officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment. On January 12, of that year, twenty- 
five $100 contributions in a row were recorded 
for upper-level Agriculture Department 
Officials. 

One Agriculture Department employe who 
contributed said he was solicited by his di- 
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vision chief who indicated a 10-ticket quota 
had been given him. 

Since 1962, the Democrats have shuffled 
their contributors in reporting to the House 
Clerk and it is no longer feasible to deter- 
mine how contributions are received at the 
National Committee. 

This year, the dinner promoters have 
taken to marking the solicitation cards dis- 
tributed to the executive departments with a 
number so that when the contributions come 
in directly to the committee they can easily 
be traced to the department of origin and 
credited to that department's quota. 

In justifying their approach to Schedule 
O employes, one Democratic contributor said, 
“They had no hesitancy in seeking political 
support when they went for their jobs; they 
shouldn't complain now when they have to 
pay for that support.” 

In New York City, three events Thursday 
night, all run by the city’s President's Club, 
are expected to raise almost $2 million. 
Headed by United Artists President Arthur 
Krim, the New York fund-raising group has 
become highly active in national party af- 
fairs. 

Complementing the $1,000 President's 
Club dinner is a $100-a-plate affair for a new 
group known as the senior club's Associates 
Division. Promoted among younger New 
York Democrats, this group has already held 
a pep rally with White House aide Bill Moy- 
ers as speaker. 

Solicitors have fanned out, making their 
appeal particularly among young lawyers 
who might some day want jobs in Washing- 
ton. In more than one case, a ticket pur- 
chaser was told his name would go on a list 
that would be consulted when applicants 
were being cleared for political jobs next 
January. 

Spiced with this type of sales appeal, the 
Associates dinner has steadily grown to 
where some 1,300 are now expected to crowd 
the ballroom of the Americana Hotel. 

The Madison Square Garden re-run of to- 
night’s gala is expected to draw 17,500 with 
the bulk of the tickets purchased and dis- 
tributed to regular party organization work- 
ers 


Not all the money raised in New York 
goes to the national campaign effort. The 
New York State Democratic organization is 
seeking some of the funds to help defray its 
coming State campaign expenses and to meet 
some of the debts that have been run up 
over the past years. Though the National 
Committee under President Kennedy report- 
edly demanded and received $300,000 of the 
first $400,000 cleared in 1962, plus half the 
remainder, no such agreement on fund divi- 
sion has yet been reached. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 17, 1964] 


THE FEDERAL SPOTLIGHT: Crvm SERVICE To 
PROBE CHARGES ON $100 TICKETS TO PARTY 
DINNER 

(By Joseph Young) 

The Civil Service Commission will investi- 
gate charges that Government career em- 
ployes were pressured into buying $100 tick- 
ets for the recent Democratic gala honoring 
President Johnson. 

It will be the first CSC investigation in 
history involving charges of this sort. 

Such charges have cropped up in previous 
administrations, although the intensity of 
the pressure on Federal employes has seldom 
if ever equaled that of the past few years. 

The CSC previously has said it would in- 
vestigate if it got any specific complaints, 
but none were forthcoming. Employes were 
too afraid of losing their jobs by making 
such formal charges. 

Now, however, Representative NELSEN, Rê- 
publican of Minnesota, is turning over to the 
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CSC specific cases in which he charges that 
employes of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration were coerced to buy tickets to the 
Democratic affair and that the sales were 
made on Government property, both viola- 
tions of the law. 

In reply, the CSC wrote Mr. NELSEN: 

“Consonant with the commission’s respon- 
sibilities under the Hatch Act, and within its 
jurisdiction over Federal employes in the 
competitive civil service, the commission wel- 
comes your cooperation. If you will fur- 
nish the commission with the information 
in your possession, with appropriate iden- 
tification of the persons and employing agen- 
cies, a thorough investigation will be made 
and you will be informed of the results.” 

Mr. NELSEN subsequently turned the in- 
formation over to the CSC and the inves- 
tigation will get under way. 

Mr. NELSEN hopes that this will encourage 
other Federal employes who feel they were 
pressured to contact the CSO's legal division 
and furnish the necessary information. The 
investigation could then broaden into a Gov- 
ernment-wide inquiry of such practices. 

Persons found guilty of coercion in con- 
nection with political fund-raising events 
could be ordered fired by the CSC, provid- 
ing they are career employes. If the offend- 
ing person is not under civil service, then 
the CSC would turn the case over to the 
agency with its recommendations for their 
dismissal. 

Collecting funds on Government property 
for political events is a violation of the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act and subject to criminal 
penalties. Any information turned up in 
such cases would be turned over by the CSC 
to the Justice Department. 

Recently, there was a report that President 
Johnson, after reading General Services Ad- 
ministration employes complained of being 
pressured to buy tickets for his gala, wrote 
to GSA ordering that such tactics be stopped. 
GSA, however, denies that it ever received 
such a letter from Mr. Johnson. 


CHILD’s CANDOR 


One of the House members who last week 
voted against the Government pay raise bill, 
which includes a $7,500 congressional pay 
raise, had lunch the next day at the Capitol 
with his little boy. 

Spotting one of his father’s colleagues, the 
kid shouted out: “Daddy voted against the 
pay bill, but he’s sure glad it passed.” 


HEAT DISMISSALS 


Government employes who work in non- 
air-conditioned buildings really have to swel- 
ter before they can be released because of 
the heat. 

Under the Government’s hot weather dis- 
missal regulations, the temperature and hu- 
midity have to hit the following combina- 
tions before employes can be released: 100 
and 38, 99 and 42, 98 and 45, 97 and 49, 96 
and 52 and 95 and 55. 

USIA 

Joseph C. Wheeler has been named Deputy 
Assistant Director for Administration for the 
United States Information Agency. Mr. 
Wheeler, a former finance and budget direc- 
tor for Agriculture Department, spent the 
past two years as Deputy Public Affairs Offi- 
cer and Attache in Belgrade, Yugoslavia. 
Previously he served as executive officer for 
USIA in Rome. 


RETIRED EMPLOYES 


Clarence Tarr of Springfield, Ill., is the new 
president of the National Association of Re- 
tired Civil Employes. Mr. Tarr will come 
here to assume his new duties. Two Wash- 
ingtonians were elected among the officers— 
Martha Townsend, national secretary; and 
Harold Lingenfelter, treasurer. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
June 25, 1965] 
MONEY AND POLITICS: DEMOCRATIC DINNER 
APPEARS A SELLOUT 


(By Walter Pincus) 


Tomorrow night's $100-a-plate Democratic 
Congressional fund-raising dinner appears to 
be a solid success—the promoters have 
booked an overflow dinner crowd of 2,875 
into the Washington Hilton Hotel on top of 
about 5,500 that are now expected at the 
D.C. Armory. 

The apparent sale of 8,000 or more tickets 
came despite a reported falloff of purchases 
by federal workers. A survey of government 
workers indicates the sales effort toward them 
was less intense this year and was limited 
primarily to home mailings to lists of last 
year’s donors. 

“It was a light touch, nothing like last 
year,” one aide to a Cabinet member said 
yesterday. Another added that plans for 
an in-house solicitation had been dropped 
three weeks ago. 

Though both President Johnson and Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY are expected 
to appear at both affairs, the real money 
draw has been a nationwide solicitation of 
small business, labor and corporate con- 
tributors both directly from Washington and 
indirectly through individual representatives 
and senators. 

The fact that this is being billed as Wash- 
ington’s only Democratic party fund-raising 
dinner this year has been impressed on the 
representatives of the various lobbying orga- 
nizations and other interest groups in Wash- 
ington, 

The bulk of the money raised, after ex- 
penses, will go to support Democratic 
candidates in the 1966 House and Senate 
races. 

Success of this year's ticket sales assured 
promoters of the dinner that net receipts 
will surpass last year’s dinner which yielded 
$400,000 to be divided by the Senate and 
House Democratic Campaign Committees. 

It also guaranteed that the Democrats 
would be well on their way toward amassing 
a record campaign-fund kitty to be disbursed 
among House and Senate candidates next 
year. 

Though the solicitation effort is being run 
from Democratic National Committee head- 
quarters, it’s all being handled in the name 
of a specially formed group—the Democratic 
Congressional Dinner Committee. 

Use of this organization will permit the 
Democrats to take advantage of a campaign 
fund law loophole and not report the names 
of those who actually paid $100 or more for 
tickets—contributions that are normally re- 
quired to be disclosed under federal law. 
Political committees, such as the dinner 
unit, that receive and spend their money 
within the District are exempt from 
reporting. 

Chairman of the Congressional Dinner 
Committee is Neil Curry, California trucking 
executive and long-time party fund-raiser. 
Curry last year acted as treasurer of the 
$1,000-A-Member President’s Club. He also 
has played a key role in encouraging truck- 
ing firm owners and operators around the 
country to contribute to the party and its 
candidates. 

The purchase of 16 full-page advertise- 
ments by truckers in last year’s Democratic 
Convention program at $15,000 a page was 
reportedly promoted primarily by Curry. 

Despite the lack of hard-sell techniques 
on government employes, there will be a 
round of federal agency cocktail parties 
before the dinner. However, they appar- 
ently will be fewer in number and smaller 
in size than those which preceded last year’s 
Democratic gala. 
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There also, reportedly, has been less in- 
house calling to ask if employes were plan- 
ning to attend their bosses’ parties, 

Health, Education, and Welfare employes 
will gather at the Skyline Inn tomorrow 
night. At the Presidential Arms, between 
1,000 and 1,500 government workers from five 
agencies, including the Commerce Depart- 
ment, are expected. 

Some Post Office Department employes 
and Officials, along with a number of Con- 
gressmen, are to attend a pre-dinner gather- 
ing sponsored by the National Association 
of Postmasters of the U.S., a private orga- 
nization that has purchased tickets and 
distributed some to its guests. 

D.C. Transit buses will carry the govern- 
ment employes from their cocktail parties 
to the armory. Though, for the most part, 
top agency officials pay for pre-dinner par- 
ties out of their own pockets, the Democratic 
National Committee has arranged for the 
bus transportation. But party officials last 
night could not say who would pay for the 
buses, 

The Democrats apparently have not spared 
expense to make the dinner a success. One 
estimate put the cost of each meal—includ- 
ing service—at from $12 to $15 a plate. 

The Mayflower Hotel, which is catering 
the armory affair, refused yesterday to give 
any information on the dinner—from the 
number expected to be served to the name 
of the main course. 

Decorations for the armory, which were 
described by someone involved in their prep- 
aration as “the biggest the Democrats ever 
had for a dinner,” are expected to cost about 
$20,000. 

Democratic party finances are a closely 
guarded operation. According to records 
filed with the Clerk of the House, some 
$900,000 has been contributed to the party 
in the first five months of 1965. All but 
$75,000 of that amount came from $1,000- 
and-up contributors. 

The Republican party, on the other hand, 
reported that during the same period it 
collected almost $800,000 of which over 75 
percent came from contributors of less than 
$100. 

To stimulate small contributors, the Demo- 
crats have begun a contest aimed at $10 
givers. Though it is not expected to draw 
much in the way of money, it will create the 
impression that the party is seeking to en- 
courage the small donor. 


WORKER PRODDED ON $100 TICKET, WIFE 
COMPLAINS 


The wife of a top Civil Service grade em- 
ploye at the Office of Emergency Planning 
called The Star this morning to complain 
that her husband had been asked by his boss 
to buy a $100 ticket to tomorrow’s Demo- 
cratic dinner. 

“He was told,” the irate wife said, “that 
the White House is displeased with the num- 
ber of tickets purchased so far” by OEP em- 
ployes. 

The wife said she would not give her name 
in order to protect her husband. “I know 
they wouldn’t fire him,” she stated, “but 
they could easily abolish his job.” 

Early this afternoon, Emmet F. Riordan, 
OEP director of information, released a 
statement which said: “There is no solicita- 
tion of any kind within the agency for ticket 
buying.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for one 
final question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Why 
did not the Senator, before he asked 
certain questions, for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, which is a permanent record of 
Senate debate, ask those questions of 
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the Peace Corps, before he took the 
floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I asked 
the Peace Corps for their explanation. 

Mr. of New Jersey. No, 
before the Senator took the Senate floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I had 
the letter. I did not have to ask the 
Peace Corps if I could make a speech 
in the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. When 
did the Senator obtain the letter? 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I wish 
to say this 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. When 


did the Senator get the letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Where 
did I get the letter? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, 
for the sake of argument, I could say 
that the Senator from New Jersey gave 
it to me; somebody else did if he did not. 
But whose business is it how I got the 
letter? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator suspend? His time has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Did 
the Senator call the Peace Corps before 
he asked these heavily implicative ques- 
tions on the Senator floor? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No, I 
did not call the Peace Corps. Neither 
did they call me before they released 
these names. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. So 
before the Senate did anything, he came 
to the Senate floor, implying that there 
was impropriety in the Peace Corps. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am 
not just implying; Iam stating most em- 
phatically, I do not want any doubt left 
as to my opinion on this procedure. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator says Iam naive. Perhaps I am. 
However, before I charge anybody with 
anything, I like to find out the facts. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Here is 
the letter that was sent. Does the Sena- 
tor think it is proper to solicit Govern- 
ment employees? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Icer- 
tainly do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
where we differ. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. The 
Senator is in the minority, and, with that 
attitude, he will stay in the minority. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
no doubt true as long as we sit back and 
condone the use of Government money— 
taxpayers’ money—to pay the salaries of 
these employees who then can be solicited 
by either political party. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
must have the record straight. The 
Peace Corps had nothing to do with this. 
This involved a law student who walked 
down the street and stopped at every 
house to find out who was away from 
home because he wanted them to vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. All I 
have to say is that the Senator from New 
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Jersey is more naive than the Senator 
from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
have many more seats on this side than 
the Senator has on his side. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
may not be so after November. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. We 
will wager on that. 


A MORE QUIET 11TH PRECINCT? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, yesterday’s Washington Post 
carried a news story, by Alfred E. Lewis, 
bearing the headline “Captain O’Bryant 
Leaves a Quieter llth Precinct.” The 
story proceeded to state: 

With the lessening of tensions in Anacostia 
and Congress Heights between the com- 
munity and the police of the 11th Precinct, 
Detective Captain Tilmon B. O’Bryant has 
returned to his desk across town in the 10th 
Precinct. 


Mr. President, perhaps Captain 
O’Bryant left a “quieter” 11th precinct. 
On the other hand, it may not be a 
“quieter” 11th precinct. Perhaps it de- 
pends upon whether or not the public is 
fully informed as to the situation there. 
I believe the latter to be the case. 

Why do I say this? Last Friday a 
gang of teenagers attacked a busdriver 
in the area of Fourth and Nichols Ave- 
nue. The busdriver was beaten, his 
eyeglasses were broken, his eye was 
damaged, and he was hospitalized. 

As far as I have been able to determine, 
and I could be mistaken, there was 
nothing in the newspapers about this dis- 
graceful incident in the 11th precinct. 

The busdriver, Mr. William A. Murphy, 
wrote a letter to me on September 26. I 
want the Members of both Houses to have 
access to the contents of this letter, in 
order that they may be more fully ap- 
prised of the dangerous and intolerable 
conditions which daily confront the bus- 
drivers in certain areas of this city. The 
same dangers, of course, confront the 
passengers of buses in those areas. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert in the Recorp the letter from the 
busdriver who was hospitalized as a result 
of the attacks on him which occurred in 
the so-called quieter 11th precinct on 
last Friday, and I also ask unanimous 
consent to insert the newspaper story to 
which I have alluded. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 26, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: In line with your 
anticipated report regarding the Eleventh 
Precinct-Anacostia situation, I would like 
to tell you my story and trust that it may be 
of interest to you. I would have come to 
you in person, but I am in the hospital. 

I am a bus operator with the D.C. Transit 
Company. 

I have been working in Southeast Wash- 
ington on the Nichols Avenue bus line for 
25 years. I know the area and have had 
numerous personal experiences of vandalism, 
theft and viciousness in my years of driving 
abus. I have been severely beaten two times, 
robbed once and was savagely cut by a razor 
another time. 
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On Friday, September 23rd I was attacked 
by a gang of teen agers while driving my bus. 
I had just picked up a full load of students 
after a football game at Ballou High School 
at 4th and Nichols Avenue. About 90 pas- 
sengers crowded on the bus through both 
doors and through the windows. Only about 
five of them paid a fare. As I drove off from 
the stop the passengers began to torment me 
by pulling the bell cord constantly and 
throwing rocks and gravel (which they had 
carried on the bus with them) at me, and 
even tore the metal strips which hold the 
ads on the bus and threw them at me. 
Finally, at Sumner Road, several of the boys 
tried to snatch my change carrier. I stopped 
the bus, jumped out of my seat and was 
struck on the head and face by fists, rocks 
and possibly pop bottles. My eyeglasses 
were broken, my eye severely cut and dam- 
aged, my nose and cheek bone broken, and 
I think my skull is fractured. I am going up 
for surgery on my eye this morning and I do 
not yet know how serious the damage is. 

Because I have worked this area for so 
many years, I know it very well. I know that 
all of the trouble makers in that Precinct 
come from Garfield Loop, Stanton Road and 
Sumner Road. It is a known fact that trou- 
ble occurs after football games in this area, 
yet on this occasion the Eleventh Precinct 
saw fit to post only three officers at the 
game. None were put near the bus stops to 
see that order was kept. Consequently there 
was chaos. This disorder on the buses hap- 
pens not only after football games, but every 
day after school. Other drivers can verify 
that usually 40 or 50 of the passengers will 
not pay a fare, but they demand transfers 
and the drivers will give them because they 
are afraid and have no protection. 

I hope that you will be able to exert some 
influence or pressure to see that sufficient 
police are supplied on these occasions to 
avoid any further savage occurrences. I 
would like to be able to continue working to 
finish earning my retirement. I am 57 years 
old and I don’t think I can endure many 
more such beatings. It is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for me to fight my own bat- 
tles. We need more police protection. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM A, MURPHY. 


[From the Washington Post] 


CAPT. O'BRYANT LEAVES A QUIETER 11TH 
PRECINCT 


(By Alfred E. Lewis) 


With the lessening of tensions in Ana- 
costia and Congress Heights between the 
conmunity and the police of the 11th Pre- 
cinct, Det. Capt. Tilmon B. O'Bryant has re- 
turned to his desk across town in the Tenth 
Precinct. 

O'Bryant, who was assigned to Southeast 
Washington to work with Deputy Chief How- 
ard F. Mowry’s Community Relations Unit 
after an outbreak of violence on Aug. 15, will 
resume his regular duties of supervising de- 
tectives in the Sixth, Tenth and 13th Pre- 
cincts. 

O'Bryant, first Negro on the Metropoli- 
tan Police force to reach the rank of detec- 
tive captain, spent a month in the predomi- 
nantly Negro sector of the city on special as- 
signment after the stoning of the station- 
house by a number of youths. 

Capt. Owen W. Davis, Washington’s first 
Negro precinct commander, who was trans- 
ferred from the Second to the Eleventh after 
the incident to fill in for the ailing Capt. 
Robert A. Richmond, will remain there a 
while longer. 

O'Bryant helped Davis and Insp. George E. 
Causey of the Community Relations Unit set 
up a series of police-community workshops 
designed to enlist citizen support for the 
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force and to acquaint policemen with some 
of the residents’ problems. 

The latest workshop, scheduled to begin 
Wednesday, will feature first aid instruction. 

The Rebels With a Cause, some 400 youths 
who live mostly in public housing, asked for 
such a course at a meeting with police sev- 
eral weeks ago. 

Mowry obtained the cooperation of the Dis- 
trict Civil Defense office, the Red Cross and 
the United Planning Organization in organiz- 
ing 11 weekly 214-hour classes, to be held 
at the Southeast Neighborhood House. Po- 
licemen will be among the instructors. 

Thus far, the police have organized most of 
the workshops, Mowry said. “But we hope 
community organizations will take the ini- 
tiative in the near future,” he added. 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY SENATOR 
JORDAN OF IDAHO AT DWORSHAK 
DAM GROUND-BREAKING CERE- 
MONIES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, no 
greater problem faces the Nation today 
than the need for wise and efficient com- 
prehensive management of our water 
resources. The pressures of new popu- 
lation, the worldwide demand for more 
food and the shameful increase of pol- 
lution all demand that America estab- 
lish the most farseeing programs and 
policies .of water conservation and 
development. 

The waste of usable water can no 
longer be tolerated. Nature's destruc- 
tive cycle of flood and drought can and 
must be managed for the benefit of man. 
We have the ability to control this 
thoughtlessness of nature to man’s 
needs. All that is necessary is to press 
forward with the job. 

In the U.S. Senate, we are fortunate 


‘to number among our members a man 


of unmatched understanding of the 
water resource question and of total ded- 
ication to finding the most equitable, 
productive, and longlasting solutions to 
the complex problems which proper 
water management pose. I refer to the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho, Len 
JORDAN. 

Senator Jorpan has proven himself an 
able water statesman. He is an effec- 
tive advocate for the vital interests of 
Idaho with its enormous unrealized 
potential for water development. He is 
perceptively cognizant of our total water 
problems as a nation. 

Senator JORDAN sees wise water usage 
as an obligation. He summarizes his 
conviction in these words: 

I have always believed that this genera- 
tion's responsibility to future generations 
makes it imperative that we pass on to them 
our great natural resources of land and 
water as good or better than they came 
to us. 


Senator JorpAN comes by his expertise 
in water resources through long experi- 
ence in the field as a rancher, a farmer 
a State legislator, Governor of Idaho, 
international adviser and negotiator on 
water problems, and most recently as a 
member of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee. 
He is carrying forward a lifetime of 
work for comprehensive water conserva- 
tion and development for Idaho and the 
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Nation. His method is utmost thorough- 

ness, rational argument, and statesman- 

like avoidance of damaging worthy 
water projects by allowing them to fall 
prey to partisan political bickering. 

Senator JorpAaNn has been steadfast in 
his insistence that the basin of origin 
must have first call on the use of all of 
its own water. He has established the 
shortsightedness of schemes of water dis- 
tribution which merely rob Peter to pay 
Paul, But he has been also most active 
in seeking to find economical and effi- 
cient solutions to the water crisis in 
regions of shortage. His sponsorship of 
legislation promoting the construction of 
a massive new sea water conversion and 
nuclear powerplant in southern Califor- 
nia exemplifies his constructive approach. 

Senator JorpAN has been a leader in 
promoting genuine Federal partnership 
with State, local, and private interests 
in water development. He is contrib- 
uting to water progress in the spirit of 
his distinguished predecessor, the late 
Senator Henry Dworshak. 

A great tribute to Senator Dworshak 
was recently made at ground-breaking 
ceremonies of the massive flood control 
and power project in North Iadho to be 
known as Dworshak Dam. This project 
being built under the largest public 
works contract ever let by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers is the result of the 
vision and work of many men. But it is 
fitting that its greatest champion in Con- 
gress, Senator Dworshak, be honored by 
having this great beneficial advance in 
water management named after him. 

At the ground-breaking ceremonies, 
Senator Jorpan delivered an address 
which well expressed the debt which 
Dworshak Dam owes to the wisdom and 
work of Senator Henry Dworshak. 

Yet, Senator Jorpan’s remarks also 
contained much which will contribute 
to our increased appreciation of the 
water development potential of Idaho 
and much which will add to our increased 
understanding of how water problems 
can be solved. I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be included in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR LEN B. JORDAN, DWOR- 
SHAK DAM GROUNDBREAKING, SEPTEMBER 24, 
1966 
It is good to be home, to be in Clearwater 

Valley and to have the opportunity and the 

privilege to talk to you and with you. 

My public service life began in Idaho 
County, which provides a substantial part 
of the Clearwater watershed, and I have never 
forgotten my ties to this area. 

As a state legislator, as Governor of Idaho, 
as an advisor on water resources in the Eisen- 
hower Administration, and as your United 
States Senator, I have had the honor and 
pleasure of representing you. Throughout 
each of these phases of my public service 
career the Dworshak Dam has come into my 
work, and believe me, it was always an excit- 
ing challenge. 

When the residents of Idaho County sent 


me to the state legislature, when the people 
of Idaho honored me with their vote to be 


Governor of our great state, and when I was 


elected United States Senator, the people did 
not ask me to be the handmaiden of any 
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group or any lobby. You did not ask me to 
be a rubber stamp for anyone. Tou did ex- 
pect me to use my own best judgment and 
you did expect me to vote in what I consid- 
ered Idaho’s and the Nation’s interest. This 
I have tried to do by keeping as close to the 
people of Idaho as possible through frequent 
trips back to the state and through estab- 
lishment of Idaho’s first full-time year-round 
senatorial office in the State. However, there 
have been times when I have cast votes 
that may not have coincided with your in- 
dividual views or the views of any particular 
group. You have informed me on these oc- 
casions but it has been reassuring to note 
that you have usually given me the benefit 
of the doubt. 

During the twenty years since my public 
service began, we have witnessed a world in 
turmoil. We have seen the end of a world 
war, the stalemate of another in Korea— 
where an uneasy truce still exists 15 years 
later—and are now engaged in still another 
unhappy struggle in Viet Nam—the end of 
which is not in sight. We have also wit- 
nessed a measure of instability within our 
own country—a combination of conditions 
and incidents which will require the best 
efforts of all people of good will if the pub- 
lic interest is to prevail. Throughout it all 
I have never lost faith in the people of Idaho 
and the Nation to do what is right when 
faced with the facts. 

I am proud of my state and my country. 
While I may find fault with some Court deci- 
sions, with some of our domestic policies, 
and some aspects of our foreign policy, I try 
my best to understand and to support the 
law and the policies of our government. 
And, I try, too, to make my position under- 
stood on the basis of reason and logic and 
not on the basis of emotions. I do not look 
at all questions on a black or white basis 
because there are always shades of gray in 
between. But when my vote is cast I must 
weigh the good against the bad of every pro- 
posal and vote “aye” or “nay.” There is 
no place in the Senate for a “maybe” vote. 

I have no problem, however, in expressing 
my feelings about Idaho. There are no 
shades of gray or Maybes about my love of 
our great state. To me it is without ques- 
tion, the best State in the Union—a State 
to work in, to raise families in, a State to 
hunt and fish in, a state in transition from 
the pioneer beginnings to the modern, a 
State which in outlook and scope is an em- 
Pire and a symphony combined. 

It is an empire of vast size and potential, of 
great beauty and grandeur. It is an empire 
where opportunities and possibilities drew 
people from everywhere to work and to live 
in its generous surroundings. I was one of 
those who chose Ide ho for my own. 

Insofar as the symphony is concerned, 
where can you find a sweeter melody than 
our rivers, better players than our Idaho peo- 
ple or a finer backdrop than our mountains, 
our lakes and forests, our cities and towns, 
our mining and lumber camps, our ranches? 
Nowhere except in Idaho. 

In an era when State lines and State iden- 
tities are becoming increasingly blurred, 
Idaho continues to project that certain 
„something“ —that “flavor,” that “aura” 
which is distinctly its own. Ours is a State 
with an exciting recent past and prospects 
for a great future now unfolding. Just how 
great a future will depend on how wisely we 
develop our abundant resources, keeping in 
mind the goal of the greatest public good 
consistent with passing on these resources 
to future generations in as good, if not better, 
condition than they came to us. At times 
progress will depend entirely on our own ef- 
forts. At others, it will require cooperation 
between the private sector and all levels of 
government, including the federal govern- 
ment. We are here today to witness an ex- 
cellent example of how this cooperation can 
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benefit a locality, a state, a region and the 
Nation. 

There is no finer example of constructive 
Federal-State-local cooperation than the 
project for which we are about to signal the 
start of major construction. It signals a new 
era of progress for the Clearwater Valley, for 
Idaho and for the Northwest and this in turn 
is for the good of our Nation. What we are 
beginning today can be of tremendous bene- 
fit to our great State if utilized with care and 
organization. 

I will not dwell on the great physical sta- 
tistics of this project which ranks as the 
greatest contract ever let by the Corps of 
Engineers. Most of you have heard those 
statistics many times and I am certain that 
they will become household figures for most 
of you as the project progresses. I come here 
today to talk of the human aspects of Dwor- 
shak Dam and the role of the man whose 
career is memorialized in the name of the 
project, the late Senator Henry Dworshak. 

Ido not come here to present an eloquent 
eulogy to the man. Others have done this 
with far greater talent than I have at my 
command. But I would like to recite some 
of the accomplishments that he attained in 
bringing this dam to its reality. He was far- 
sighted. He recognized in the then- called 
Bruces Eddy Dam—a feasible plan for con- 
trolling flood waters which had ravaged 
downstream farms, communities and indus- 
trial plants, a new source of power genera- 
tion and many associated benefits of a great 
multipurpose project. 

Senator Dworshak was t and per- 
suasive as is evidenced by the fact that his 
colleagues in the Congress had provided 
funds for a great share of the pre-construc- 
tion engineering before the project was ever 
authorized. 

He had a sense of fair play and worked 
diligently to compensate for losses to fish and 
wildlife that might ensue from this project 
by getting funds for fish hatcheries and ex- 
tensive wildlife surveys to plan for the best 
possible fish and wildlife management. 

Senator Dworshak was determined. In the 
early days of this project he stood alone 
among Idaho’s congressional delegation when 
the barbs of public criticism from various 
groups who opposed portions of the plan 
were most vociferous. He continued to work 
out solutions to answer the just criticisms. 
His unwavering support bore fruit. At the 
time of his death just prior to the authoriza- 
tion of this project, every member of Idaho’s 
congressional delegation representing the 
people of Idaho’s First District were whole- 
heartedly for the project. 

It was my pleasure and honor to join my 
distinguished colleague Senator FRANK 
CHunck in supporting this measure in the 
Senate. Senator CHURCH assumed the lead- 
ership for this project upon the death of 
Senator Dworshak and he pointed the way 
for me, a freshman senator, to work the proj- 
ect. In the House, the late Congresswoman 
Gracie Pfost used her congressional experi- 
ence and her great prestige to head the House 
support for this project. In both the House 
and the Senate, the memories of his col- 
leagues for the zeal with which Henry Dwor- 
shak had pursued this project made our task 
an easier one. 

While the congressional history of this 
project is almost legend because of its asso- 
ciation with the final years of the life of our 
beloved late Senator Dworshak some of the 
other earlier work and decisions on the proj- 
ect are not so well known. I would like to 
present them here today to complete the 
human side of the Dworshak Dam story. I 
hope you will forgive me if I reminisce, 

Twenty years ago when I was elected to 
the state legislature from Idaho County, 
chambers of commerce of this area were buzz- 
ing with comments on the celebrated Corps 
of Engineers 308 report. One of the projects 
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envisioned in the report was the Kooskia 


damsite development. This project, just 
above Orofino, was an engineer’s dream. 
There were mixed emotions on this proposal. 
Most of us who lived in this area realized the 
value of a dam on the Clearwater but there 
was considerable opposition to a project 
which would flood the Clearwater Valley with 
its homes, farms and sawmill. 

A public hearing was held in Kamiah by 
the Corps of Engineers and the chambers of 
commerce got everyone with any interest in 
the project to the hearing. As the proceed- 
ings wore on it was evident that a majority 
of sentiment was against a dam which would 
flood the Clearwater Valley. I well recall 
standing at the back of the hearing room 
with then State Senator Leonard Floan of 
Clearwater County and listening as a tall, 
elderly Indian declared that the value of the 
burial ground of his ancestors in the Valley 
was more than all other land costs of the 
project combined. Other human values were 
cited throughout the evening in sincere 
homespun fashion. 

Nearly four years after the hearing, when 
I was Governor of Idaho, I decided to seek an 
alternative for the Kooskia site. As a per- 
mittee on the Nez Perce National Forest I 
had trailed sheep over much of the Clear- 
water drainage and was quite familiar with 
every branch of the Clearwater and its tribu- 
taries. 

I discussed the matter with the Corps of 
Engineers and asked if they would send a 
representative to go over the area with me 
to see if a better site could not be found that 
would have the multipurpose benefits of the 
Kooskia site but without the need for flood- 
ing out such an inhabited area. They 
agreed and said that Ben Torpen would 
come. I got Chet Moulton, the State Aero- 
nautics Director, to get a plane to pick us up 
in Boise and fiy us to Grangeville. There, 
since the Corps had asked that the trip be 
made with as little fanfare as possible, I had 
my partner in Grangeville, Mr. Wes Jenkins, 
meet us with a car and lunch. We spent the 
day exploring the Clearwater Valley and the 
result was that Torpen agreed that dams on 
the principal forks had nearly the same 
multipurpose benefits as the Kooskia site 
and would not necessitate any flooding of 
more heavily settled areas. 

From that time on the 308 report changed 
from giving top priority to the Kooskia site 
and moving major emphasis for a Clear- 
water Dam to the North Fork and to Penny 
Cliffs site on the Middle Fork. A year or so 
later while I was still Governor of Idaho, I 
was on the land board float trip down the 
North Fork. In the party was Col. Tandy 
and Major Lewis of the Corps of Engineers. 
We were in the same rubber boat with Bert 
Curtis, Jess Buchanan, President of the Uni- 
versity, members of the State Land Board, 
and others. When we reached the Bruces 
Eddy area, Colonel Tandy grabbed me by the 
shoulder nearly plunging me into the cold 
water and he shouted, “Governor, this is the 
place for our dam on the North Fork!” And 
thus began the programming for develop- 
ment of the site we dedicate today. 

I have another human interest story in 
which I participated near the final success- 
ful conclusion of our effort to get authoriza- 
tion for this project. Mayor A. B, Curtis 
and now Judge Ray McNichols came to 
Washington to help the delegation with our 
work to get authorization in the closing 
days of the 87th Congress. They met with 
Senator CHURCH, Congresswoman Pfost and 
myself as a group and individually. The 
need arose for a conference with the late 
Senator Robert Kerr of Oklahoma who was 
chairman of the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee which would have jurisdiction over 
this project authorization legislation. In- 
asmuch as Senator Kerr and I had offices in 
close proximity, it was agreed that Bert 
Curtis and I should contact him. We en- 
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tered his office and Bert immediately went 
into his pitch for the project he wanted so 
badly. Senator Kerr listened patiently to 
our plea and then said quietly, “Henry has 
worked hard for this project and has made 
an excellent case for it.” He then turned to 
me as Bert looked on in amazement and said, 
“Senator Jordan, you can count on my sup- 
port for the authorizing legislation of the 
Bruces Eddy project.” 

About this time Bob Werner proposed that 
the name be changed to Dworshak Dam by 
legislation. I introduced appropriate legis- 
lation with Senator CHURCH as cosponsor. 
Again, the Senator from Oklahoma told of 
his fondness for Senator Dworshak and that 
renaming legislation was well on its way 
toward passage. 

My recollections of the human side of the 
Dworshak Dam story have of necessity been 
abbreviated and many persons who should 
have also been mentioned for the part they 
have played in this tremendous effort have 
been omitted, not because theirs was any less 
than some I have mentioned, but because 
time does not afford a more complete résumé. 
Today would not have been possible without 
the work of many local citizens, local, state 
and federal officials, and most importantly, 
the Corps of Engineers which in this project 
has clearly demonstrated that in their zeal 
for harnessing the benefits of outstanding 
multipurpose water resource projects they 
are always willing to weight the scales in 
favor of the human element which might 
be harmed by a proposed project. I want to 
pay special tribute today to the men with the 
hard hats, who are the unsung heroes of every 
construction job. 

The construction of a project of the size 
of Dworshak Dam stimulates economic 
booms, inflated values and congestion. The 
local merchants will benefit as will real estate 
interests. Orofino, Lewiston, and nearby 
communities will grow, the economy of the 
entire north central part of Idaho will receive 
benefits of one form or the other. If the 
tremendous influx of people and the demand 
for services is to lie absorbed, it will require 
planning and a cooperative effort. More im- 
portantly, we should look to the future and 
what will come after the project is com- 
pleted. The boom will die down but there 
can be lasting benefits. New industries, ex- 
panded tourism are the most immediate long 
range benefits. 

The construction of Dworshak Dam fills a 
need. There is an ever increasing demand 
for hydroelectric power. Unquestionably, 
there is a need for flood control. This is 
truly a great multipurpose project. The re- 
sources of the Federal Government are suffi- 
ciently large and able to control the periodic 
ravages of mother nature. As our Nation’s 
productivity and wealth grow, our population 
makes greater demands on our recreation 
resources. We all know tourism is a big item 
in our State’s economy. The development 
that is planned around Dworshak Reservoir 
will make additional areas available to the 
public. 

The history of progress in Idaho is closely 
tied to water resource development. Much 
has been accomplished, but the potential 
for further Idaho water development is 
enormous. 

Every effort is being made to put our 
water to its fullest possible use in Idaho 
for Idahoans. Since August 1962 when I 
came to the Senate, I haye vigorously sup- 
ported over 20 separate propositions for wa- 
ter resource development, all with positive 
benefits for Idaho. 

Understanding the vital importance of wa- 
ter and recognizing that the need for water 
development transcends politics, Idahoans at 
the local level, the state level and in Congress 
have worked together to promote these pro- 
posals. They are all examples of a bipartisan 
effort for the common good. 
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-Ihave often reiterated the following points: 

Idaho has more than thirsty acres than the 
available water supply can satisfy. Idaho's 
ultimate requirements will leave no water for 
export to other basins from the Snake River. 
In fact, a study by the Geological Survey 
of the Department of the Interior discloses 
that under full development the Snake River 
Basin will be a region of water shortage 
rather than surplus. 

Insofar as the whole Pacific Northwest is 
concerned, I have said many times that not 
one single acre foot of water for which there 
is ever likely to be a use in the Columbia 
Basin can be considered surplus. Any plan 
which contemplates giving a right to trans- 
fer one drop of the Northwest's water for 
which the Northwest may ever find a use 
must be opposed. 

Multipurpose water projects are extremely 
complex. They do not come into being over- 
night. Years of planning are required. 
However, in the last four years, significant 
and measurable advances have been made 
for Idaho. 

A major breakthrough is the recently ap- 
proved Columbia Basin Account which I have 
been promoting ever since my term as Idaho’s 
Governor. With the Basin Account, Idaho 
Reclamation projects will share in revenues 
from federal hydroelectric power generated 
downstream. This will go a long way to 
remove the stumbling block of financing 
which has hampered water development. It 
will allow reclamation in Idaho to proceed 
at a faster rate. 

Passage of the Basin Account satisfies, in 
part, the protective amendments that I had 
placed in the Wild Rivers bill to assure that 
assistance for Idaho reclamation projects was 
guaranteed before we set aside large portions 
of the Salmon and Clearwater rivers in a free 
flowing state. 

In Idaho, we have a double loyalty in our 
great love for our vast forests, mountain 
meadows, open ranges, lakes and streams. We 
are determined to protect our great wild life 
and recreation resources and we are equally 
determined to utilize the natural resources 
of these areas to help us grow and develop 
fully our industrial and agricultural poten- 
tial, I believe that these objectives are not 
incompatible. 

Ideally, the Federal government of our Na- 
tion is a partner in a joint effort to develop 
our water resources. It assists in areas where 
local resources are inadequate or previous ef- 
forts have failed. Here in Clearwater County, 
the Federal land acreage will expand, but this 
is compensated with additional payrolls, new 
industries, expanded economic resources. At 
this point, I wish to reiterate that I feel that 
your government has an obligation to con- 
tribute its fair share to maintaining local 
services and schools. I have been in close 
touch with your very capable school officials 
on this matter and shall continue to be a 
strong advocate of the Federal impact pro- 
gram for schools. 

I didn’t come here today to lecture. Icame 
to celebrate a great occasion and to visit with 
my friends. But I do have one more com- 
ment. The government in Washington, your 
government, is a government supported by 
and responsible to the people of fifty States. 
The problems of everyday life are more de- 
manding than at any time in our history. 
Through cooperation, we can blend the best 
of federal, state and local government and 
private enterprise and the end result will be 
a more prosperous, better educated, solvent 
and economically healthy Nation, well-pre- 
pared to meet the demands of this last half 
of the 20th Century. 

Idaho has an expanding role to play in our 
national growth and water is the key to this 
role. I know that Idahoans will successfully 
meet this challenge. Idaho is poised and 
ready to initiate a new era in water resource 
development. 
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In closing, I salute all who have had a part 
in bringing the mighty Dworshak Dam proj- 
ect this far, as well as those workers and engi- 
neers who will actually construct the project, 
and I pledge my wholehearted support in the 
trying period ahead as this gigantic undertak- 
ing proceeds to completion. And finally, I 
extend the sincere thanks and appreciation 
of a grateful state to Mrs, Georgia Dworshak 
and her family for the outstanding service 
that her husband and their father gave us 
as is exemplified in his efforts on this proj- 
ect we dedicate here today. I thank you. 


THERE OUGHT TO BE A LAW FOR 
PRO FOOTBALL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, on 
September 23, the Kansas City Star had 
an editorial “There Ought To Be a Law 
for Pro Football,” which will be of in- 
terest to Members of the Senate; and I 
would hope also to Members of the 


House. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THERE OUGHT To BE A Law FOR PRO FOOTBALL 

Suddenly professional football finds itself 
in midfield, needing a score, but with the 
clock rapidly running out. The much- 
lauded peace merger of last June between 
the National and American football leagues 
now appears to need immediate congressional 
approval. Congress is busy with a whole 
bundle of must legislation, charging toward 
its own goal line—October 15 adjournment— 
just three weeks away. 3 

Professional sports franchise holders in 
several fields, including baseball, hockey and 
basketball, have been seeking federal legis- 
lation granting antitrust exemption to their 
peculiar form of business. The Senate 
passed the Hart bill, which would accom- 
plish this, last year, but it is hung up in 4 
House committee. Chairman EMMANUEL 
CELLER (D-N.Y.) says he prefers to wait on 
the Hart bill until the Supreme Court rules 
on the Milwaukee baseball case. 

Hung up on this same hook with baseball 
are the football club owners. Their sched- 
ule call for a “Superbowl” game next Janu- 
ary between the respective league champions, 
a common player draft the same month, 
award of two new franchises to begin opera- 
tions next year and in 1968 and scheduling 
of interleague, preseason games next sum- 
mer. But they can proceed with none of this 
because of “serious legal uncertainties.” 

So pro football is asking Congress, in a 
separate bill with bipartisan sponsorship, to 
grant antitrust immunity only to the actual 
steps required to effect the merger. The 
larger questions would still be left for later 
resolution. It seems a reasonable request. 
We only hope Congress won't delay too long 
in the huddle. 

In addition to the average fan’s eagerness 
for the January “World Series“ game, Kan- 
sas Citians have a special interest in this 
project. If the way can be cleared to bring 
such as the Green Bay Packers and the Balti- 
more Colts here, both the need for and value 
of the proposed 60,000-seat domed stadium 
will be greatly enhanced. Moreover, the 
merger will tend to stabilize the franchises 
and forestall any pressure to move the Kan- 
sas City Chiefs. 

Pro football’s single superleague, once 
formed, will have to operate under the guide- 
lines to be laid down by Congress in the Hart 
bill or something similar. Even some per- 
sons in the sports field aren't sure the club- 
owners should be given complete immunity 
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in such areas as baseball's reserve clause, 
which binds a player to one team. But the 
present N.F.L.-A.F.L. proposal would merely 
protect the mechanics of the merger 
against litigation’ Let's hope Congress can 
work this one out so the whole matter won't 
have to go over for another year. That Janu- 
ary game should be a classic. 


INDIANA FOREIGN TRADE MISSION 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, earlier this 
year Indiana took significant steps to- 
ward entering the international market 
and ‘securing more export trade for its 
industries. It is widely recognized that 
midwestern manufacturers, particularly 
those representing small business, have 
not been receiving a proportionate share 
of the export dollars which its capacity 
for production merited. 

Last May, 15 outstanding business 
leaders visited a number of northern 
European countries during a 21-day tour 
in an effort to acquaint potential foreign 
purchasers with Indiana products, make 
distribution and licensing arrangements, 
and investigate plant locations abroad. 
Sponsored by the Indiana Department 
of Commerce, this first foreign trade 
mission, in cooperation with the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, has been able 
to claim almost $2 million in additional 
business for firms in the State and em- 
ployment for many more Hoosier citizens 
as a result of promoting Indiana prod- 
ucts in the international marketplace. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article written by the direc- 
tor of the trade mission, Robert J. Cutter, 
describing in detail the accomplishments 
of this tour, be printed in the Recorp at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANA MANUFACTURERS, BANKERS REPORT 
SUCCESSFUL SELLING JOB IN Five EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES— BUSINESSMEN ON 21-Day Tour 
PROMOTE PRODUCTS MADE IN STATE, APPOINT 
DISTRIBUTORS, STIR INTEREST IN PLANT Lo- 
CATIONS 

(By J. Robert Cutter, director, Indiana Trade 

Mission to Europe) 

Sell ... sell... sell. . With those words, 
members of an Indiana Trade Mission set 
some enviable records during their recent 
visit to Scandinavia and other couutries in 
northern Europe. 

The mission members returned with a new 
awareness of the market potential. Many 
made actual sales or appointed new distribu- 
tors; a few will complete licensing agreements 
later this year. 

This mission expects to account for sales 
approximating $2 million—projected on the 
individual estimates of the members—over a 
two-year period. I am confident the busi- 
ness activity generated will contribute 
greatly to the economy of Indiana. The Re- 
search Division of the Indiana Department of 
Commerce indicates that more than 75 jobs 
will be created as a result of the business 
generated by this group. 

FIRST FOR INDIANA 

Composed of 15 outstanding businessmen, 
the mission was the first official one to be 
sent abroad by the State of Indiana. 

The group visited Norway, Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany, and the Netherlands for 
21 days in May. All of the members met 
with success in each country. They had an 
average of five or six appointments in each 
of the cities visited. Additional leads were 
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developed as a result of these initial inter- 
views or during business reception. 

Because of their success, the reaction of the 
mission members to foreign trade was ex- 
hilarating. Not only did they sell their prod- 
ucts and their respective corporate images, 
but they contributed greatly to a new image 
of Indiana in overseas business circles. 

The mission was well.received in every 
country. Participation in mumerous press 
conferences proved once again that inter- 
national businessmen are interested in In- 
diana and the products it has to offer in the 
foreign marketplace, 


FOR BIGGER SHARE 


For some time it had been felt that Indi- 
ana businessmen, particularly small busi- 
nessmen, were not getting their fair share 
of the export dollar out of the mid-West. 
With the reorganization of the Indiana De- 
partment of Commerce, Lieutenant Governor 
Robert L. Rock established a separate For- 
eign Trade Division to promote Indiana 
products and manufacturers in the interna- 
tional marketplace. 

The recent trade mission was the first 
venture which utilized the facilities of the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. I am con- 
vinced that we were correct in taking ad- 
vantage of the resources of the Trade Mis- 
sions Division and the commercial staffs of 
the U.S. Embassies. 

While abroad, we established our first con- 
nections with the U.S. Travel Service for the 
promotion of travel to Indiana by interna- 
tional visitors. We pointed up the advan- 
tages of foreign plant location in Indiana and 
of doing business in the great mid-West— 
industrial giant of the world. The value of 
the new Burns Harbor Port facility was dis- 
cussed in virtually every part of Europe. 


SEEK DISTRIBUTORS, LICENSING 


Four of the mission members had not pre- 
viously been out of the United States 
which accounts in some degree for their en- 
thusiastic response to the sales. 

Five members were interested in selecting 
distributors, three in licensing arrangements, 
two in plant location abroad and two. in 
analyz.ng the European market for the future 
use of their products. Each member was 
successful in obtaining the outlet he desired. 
In September, four of these men are return- 
ing to Europe to continue discussions. Three 
members remained in Europe to complete 
details for distributor representation. 

One of the members who appointed dis- 
tributors in each of the countries on the 
itinerary estimates demand for his products 
at $250,000 over the next five years all as a 
result of contacts made on this mission. 

A leading producer of recreational equip- 
ment and industrial items indicates his ini- 
tial orders were sufficient for him to actively 
pursue the market in this geographic area. 
Distributor contacts were made and he pro- 
jects foreign sales of more than $100,000 
over the next two years. 


TO DEVELOP SALES 


Orders for initial shipments of all varieties 
of canned foods were sought by a mission 
member. His firm has not been in the inter- 
national trade field and I am confident that 
as soon as distribution centers are estab- 
lished in Europe a substantial amount of 
foreign sales will be developed for his food 
products. 

One member of the Mission was exploring 
market opportunities and possible manufac- 
turing facilities in Europe. He not only 
analyzed his market completely, but re- 
mained in England to continue negotiations. 
I feel this firm will be obtaining large orders 
within six months for its sophisticated se- 
curity systems. 

The mission was fortunate to have as a 
member one of the most knowledgeable for- 
eign specialists in our State. He resided in 
Denmark and the Netherlands for ten years. 
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His firm is now continuing licensing negotia- 
tions from contacts made on this mission. 

One mission member’s firms were awarded 
the President's “E” for excellence in export- 
ing after only five years in the international 
technical electronic field. During the mis- 
sion, this member was able to sell $50,000 
worth of equipment and appoint distributors 
in the areas where they were not already 
represented. I would predict that within two 
years 40% of their business will be in over- 
seas markets. 

BANKERS’ ROLE 


I would be remiss if I did not mention the 
important part the banker members played 
in the overall success of the tour, Interna- 
tional banking activities are concentrated 
primarily in Indianapolis—one notable ex- 
ception being the St. Joseph Bank & Trust 
Co. of South Bend. The primary purpose of 
inviting bankers from throughout Indiana 
for our mission was to show them the im- 
portant part they play in international trade. 

Each of the bankers carried proposals for 
some of their customers. One carried 25 
such business opportunities and established 
contacts or distributors for 20 of them— 
indicating that a progressive minded banker 
can assist his customers by recognizing fu- 
ture market potential for future bank ac- 
counts. We intend to continue this partici- 
pation on behalf of our Indiana bankers. 

The Indiana Trade Mission was a hard- 
hitting, serious minded mission where sales 
were made, distributors appointed, licensing 
negotiations established and plant locations 
investigated. Indiana will gain close to $2 
million in additional business and jobs for 
more than 75 persons. This is progress. We 
intend to offer this important type of busi- 
ness development to other interested Indiana 
firms. . 

(Norr—The Indiana Trade Mission to 
northern Europe was organized by the In- 
diana Department of Commerce and approved 
by the U.S. Department of Commerce. Rob- 
ert Cutter, who headed the mission and 
prepared the accompanying report, is Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Trade Division of the 
State’s Commerce Department.) 


PELL PRODS NATION ON DAN- 
GERS OF MEGALOPOLIS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, my esteemed colleague from 
Rhode Island, Senator CLAIBORNE PELL, 
has for some time been attempting to 
arouse the public to the crisis which lies 
ahead in the area of transportation. A 
recent article in the Washington Star, 
titled “PELL Prods Nation on Dangers 
of Megalopolis,” by James J. Kilpatrick, 
comments on Senator PELL’s recent book, 
“Megalopolis Unbound,” published by 
Praeger. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be included in the Recorp. There be- 
ing no objection, the article was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PELL Props NATION ON DANGERS OF 
MEGALOPOLIS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

One of the most significant books of the 
fall turned up the other day, under the un- 
likely byline of Sen. CLAIBORNE PELL, D-R.I. 
This is “Megalopolis Unbound,” published by 
Praeger. If it were possible to persuade 1,700 
newspaper editors, 435 congressmen, and 99 
other senators to read the book, this na- 
tion might begin to struggle out of the gosh- 
awful mess of transportation that now 
exists. 

This is PELL’s own personal crusade. For 
the last ten years, preaching up and down 
the Eastern seaboard, he has been attempt- 
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ing to arouse city dwellers to the crisis that 
lies ahead. He was the prime mover of the 
High-Speed Ground Transportation Act that 
was signed into law a year ago this week. 
His thesis is dramatically simple. Ours is 
the most mobile nation in the world; but 
unless some bold and drastic steps are taken 
promptly, we may yet immobilize ourselves 
in our own technology. 

Others, of course, have sounded this warn- 
ing before, but these have mostly been pro- 
fessors writing for other professors. PELL is 
not an expert; but he is not a nut either. 
He is convinced that some radically new and 
different ideas must be brought to bear on 
transportation totally. He is concerned not 
merely with the technology, but also with 
questions of private and public finance. 
Looking far down the road, he sees the need 
for multistate transportation authorities 
with powers beyond anything now conceived. 

PELL’s particular purpose right now is to 
urge the development of high speed rail 
transportation. Under the act that he spon- 
sored, about $18 million a year in federal 
funds are being spent on rail research. The 
United Aircraft Co. is building two trains of 
three cars each, under government contract, 
to go into experimental service next summer 
between Boston and New York. Meanwhile, 
the Budd Co. is building 50 multiple-unit 
electric cars for use a year hence between 
New York and Washington. 

These trains will travel at average speeds in 
excess of 100 miles per hour. They will cut 
an hour off the Boston-New York schedule 
(now about 4 hours and 15 minutes), and 
will permit a man to get from the heart of 
Washington to the heart of New York in 
2:55 against the present 3:40. In terms of 
passenger comfort, they will be far superior 
to any rail equipment now in use in this 
country. 

Yet as the Senator makes clear in his book, 
these are only a beginning of a solution to 
the problem, and not a very satisfactory 
beginning at that. For good or ill, most 
Americans will be dwellers hereafter of the 
supercity. By 1980, just 14 years hence, it is 
anticipated that 25 urban regions, occupying 
only 10 percent of the nation’s land area, will 
house more than two-thirds of our people. 
By 2000, the Northeastern Megalopolis alone, 
stretching from Boston to Richmond, will 
number 70 million human beings. 

How are they to move around? The prob- 
lem, as PELL repeatedly emphasizes, is a portal 
to portal problem. Little will be solved by 
the supersonic plane, streaking coast to coast 
in two hours, if the plane is delayed an hour 
or so in take-off and another hour or so 
stacked up to land. 

The interstate highways, indispensable as 
they are, promise to be obsolete before they 
are finished a decade hence. The increase in 
automobiles already is outleaping the increase 
in population. PELL offers graphic docu- 
mentation on some of the massive traffic jams 
that have developed already, when fog, or 
rain, or accidents have come along at periods 
of peak holiday movement. It is no answer 
simply to widen these concrete and asphalt 
arteries. A third of the area of Los Angeles is 
in streets and freeways, another third in 
parking lots. Where does this madness end? 

In PELL’s view, public policies must be de- 
vised that will shift much of the country's 
medium-haul passenger traffic off the free- 
ways and into mass transit facilities. But 
such policies will fail unless they are built 
on the portal-to-portal principle. Ameri- 
cans may be willing; under duress, to walk 
a few blocks from their starting point and 
a few more blocks at the terminal point, but 
then they demand transportation facilities 
that meet their personal needs. Bold and 
imaginative thinking is demanded and de- 
manded quickly. 
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A SHOCKING TRAGEDY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on the 
evening of September 14, 1966, on a cold, 
rain-swept mountain, Idaho suffered a 
great tragedy, and I lost a personal 
friend. 

Charles Herndon was a fine man, an 
outstanding Democrat, and our party’s 
candidate for the governorship of Idaho. 
On the day of his death, weather condi- 
tions had been bad in eastern Idaho 
and over the jagged peaks of the Saw- 
tooth Mountains of central Idaho. 
Charles Herndon was campaigning hard, 
and he had promised to meet with some 
of his backers in Coeur d'Alene in north- 
ern Idaho. When he found that com- 
mercial flights were delayed due to 
weather, he accepted a ride with some 
friends in a small plane, going north. 
He knew the chances he was taking, but 
he had promised to be in Coeur d’Alene. 

The Nation now knows that he and 
the other two passengers lost their lives 
in that little plane. 

He died as he had lived, fulfilling his 
obligations. 

Idaho and the Nation lost a fine man. 
President Johnson heads a lengthy roster 
of people from all parts of the country 
and from all walks of life who have of- 
fered condolences to Mr. Herndon’s 
bereaved family. 

There have been many tributes to him 
in the 2 weeks since his death. They 
tell, eloquently and in length, the story 
of this good man. Many of the editorial 
tributes should be an inspiration to all 
of us. Accordingly, I ask unanimous 
consent that certain of these editorial 
tributes to Charles Herndon be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Idaho Observer, Sept. 17, 1966] 
A MAN OF INTEGRITY 

On a January evening in 1962, in the Hotel 
Boise, I first met Charles Herndon. His 
warmth and charm caused me to like him, 
and he was my favorite candidate among the 
Democrats that year. In 1966, for reasons 
I have not been quite able to peg, I had 
serious reservations about him; later, when 
he undertook some campaign tactics I did not 
think proper. I wrote some rather harsh 
things about him. 

It is never the pleasantest thing in the 
world to realize you have publicly said harsh 
things about a man now dead. I wouldn't 
call back those words if I could, but at the 
same time I draw some solace from the fact 
that in my last comments about the live man 
I mentioned his reserve of integrity, which 
indeed he had; and the last time we met face 
to face there were friendly words, and I was 
able to pass on to him some information I 
had and he needed. Then he gave me a slap 
on the back and was on his way. He did 
not bear a grudge, and he recognized that 
among men who somewhat smugly think 
they are working for the public good the 
stinging words they toss about are not, at 
bottom, personal, 

D.W.J. 
[From the Salmon (Idaho) Recorder-Herald] 
Bos JOHNSON Says 

In Charles Herndon the people of Idaho 
108 La man who believed in the state and its 
u s 
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At one time he said: “If I’d wanted to be a 
wealthy man I would never have left my 
law practice in California.” 

He did leave that practice, however, to 
return to Salmon and the country he loved. 

Herndon was a great outdoorsman. He 
loved to hunt and fish. The walls of his 
office were adorned with the big game fish 
he had caught in Florida and Hawaii, but 
his real pleasure was fishing the Salmon 
River with his brother, Joe. 

He had served in the State Senate, but his 
one deep ambition was to be governor of the 
state he loved, That goal was within reach 
when his plane crashed into a mountain in 
Stanley Basin. 


PROMOTING FUTURE 


The slender six-footer with the thinning 
hair was running for office on a program 
aimed at promoting the future of Idaho. He 
had a five-point education program designed 
to educate Idaho’s young people and provide 
the state with a pool of skilled workers which 
would lure to Idaho that type of industry 
which would benefit the state without harm- 
ing its natural resources and beauty. 

He was pushing for further development 
of the natural resources of the state. 

“I want every man who wants to catch a 
fish in Idaho’s streams to be able to do so,” 
he said. He was an ardent sklier and had 
the. scars to prove it. He was striving for 
more development of the state's ski areas. 

“We need access roads to enable the people 
of Idaho to get to our hunting, fishing and 
skiing areas.” 

INTERESTED IN STATE 

His interest in the welfare of the state 
was reflected in his attitude toward the sales 
tax. 

“The people of the state are going to decide 
at the polls on the future of this tax and all 
we can do is point out what the consequences 
will be if this measure does not pass. I 
know that it will be a lot easier to be gov- 
ernor if we retain the sales tax, but we must 
let the people of Idaho make up their own 
minds on this matter. All we can offer is 
all of the information concerning the good 
and bad points of the tax.” 

He was concerned about the water prob- 
lems in Idaho. He knew that the water 
of Idaho needed to be protected from other 
states, but he was also astute enough to 
know that water is a local problem, that 
different parts of the state have different 
needs and programs and that there was no 
simple, overall answer to the water situation, 

He knew that the state needed proper lead- 
ership in this area so that each project was an 
integral part of the overall program with 
each project complementing the other. 

STREAMLINED BASIS 

As a businessman he knew that there was 
a need for mergers and consolidations in 
state government. One of the campaign 
ideas he never had the opportunity to ex- 
plain was this idea of putting the state gov- 
ernment on a streamlined basis to remove 
much of the apparent duplication in the op- 
eration of Idaho. 

Herndon was a man who believed in the 
state of Idaho and felt that he was capable 
of governing it. He had his faults, and his 
virtues. At the end the virtues were way 
ahead of the faults. 

His son, Jim, was running the family law 
practice and Chuck and Lucile were hitting 
the campaign trail. The trite saying of 
“tired but happy” reflects the relationship 
between this pair who were trying to cover 
Idaho from one end to the other. 

It was this endeavor which cost Charles 
Herndon his life and spared his wife. On a 
tight schedule he was flying to Coeur d'Alene 
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for an evening session while Lucile was driv- 
ing to be in a place to pick him up at the 
next campaign stop the following morning. 

They bid their happy goodbyes at the Po- 
catello Airport and each headed their own 
direction on the campaign trail. 

[From the Lewiston (Idaho) Morning 

Tribune, Sept. 16, 1966] 
THE Man WHO LONGED To SERVE 


Even for Idaho, 1966 has been an astonish- 
ing election year. The combination of gut 
issues, humiliating upsets, unconventional 
candidates and mass defections among the 
party faithful created so much confusion and 
uncertainty that all but the most dour could 
only laugh and shake their heads. 

But today the fun and games are over. 
And it hurts too much to laugh. 

A political campaign that was beginning to 
look like an upside down cake was smacked 
against an Idaho mountain Wednesday, and, 
at this moment, no one really knows where all 
the pieces lie, The only thing certain now 
is that they cannot be put back together 
again. 

Everything changed when an airplane car- 
rying Charles Herndon, the Democratic nom- 
inee for governor, was dashed against a 
timbered slope, sending a shudder through 
the state he longed to serve. 

Herndon, like every other man who an- 
nounces for that prize, wanted very much to 
be governor of Idaho. You might not think 
so to talk with him in private conversation. 
He was slightly subdued, a low pressure in- 
dividual, not at all like the general public 
impression of the aggressive, ambitious poli- 
tician. He fit the standard pattern a little 
better on the public platform, projecting the 
image of an articulate, energetic man, ready 
to take command. 

This was not his first campaign for gov- 
ernor. Victory was also snatched from him 
in his first attempt, but in a way far easier 
to comprehend. 

Herndon had the bad fortune in 1962 
to seek the party nomination in a year when 
the Democratic electorate got caught up in 
another strange development. Herndon lost 
the nomination to the late Vernon K. Smith, 
who couldn’t get himself or his gambling 
program through the general election, de- 
spite the general belief that Republican Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie was vulnerable that year. 
Few doubt that Herndon would have been 
governor, had it not been for that one ex- 
traneous issue. 

And that kind of loss is difficult to accept. 
That near miss at the hands of a single “if” 
should make it almost automatic that he had 
to try again. Those of us who were some- 
what surprised at Herndon’s entry in the 
campaign should have realized that he had 
to reach for the brass ring one more time. 
That was especially true, because the new 
election law had pulled the teeth of the gam- 
bling faction that blocked him from the 
governor's chair in 1962. 

If the gambling issue was the cross he had 
to bear four years ago, it was the sales tax 
this year. Herndon steadfastly maintained 
the candidates should butt out and leave it 
to the people in the coming Nov. 8 referen- 
dum. He refused to take a stand, although 
he said off the record that he hoped to be 
governor with that revenue source intact. 

The strategy worked in the primary elec- 
tion. It placed him on the middle ground 
between State Sen. William J. Dee, the sales 
tax foe, and State Sen. Cecil D. Andrus, the 
sales tax advocate. That, plus a rather well 
timed and executed campaign, gave him the 
nomination. 

But it created some problems in the gen- 
eral election and contributed to other de- 
velopments that were to follow. For one 
thing, it created a vacuum. State Sen. Don- 
ald Samuelson, the Republican nominee, also 
declared his neutrality on the tax. Its reve- 
nue had given a fresh drive to everything 
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from the schools to the mental hospitals, 
and supporters of those services were con- 
cerned that, while no major candidate was 
opposing the gains of the 1965 legislative 
session, there was no one openly supporting 
them either. State Sen. Perry Swisher, who 
had declared as an independent candidate 
for the Second District congressional seat, 
was drafted as an independent candidate 
for governor and as chief spokesman for the 
preservation of the tax. To the surprise of 
many, his growing support seemed large 
enough, especially in the Smylie-Andrus 
strongholds of north central and southeast- 
ern Idaho, to make him a contender. It 
was becoming a three-man race. 

But one of the three is gone now, and an- 
other will be substituted in his place. At 
the moment, Andrus is the name most fre- 
quently mentioned, simply because he fin- 
ished a close second to Herndon in the pri- 
mary. 

However, the State Democratic Central 
Committee members will make the choice, 
and no one is certain at this point exactly 
who they are mentioning most frequently. 
Andrus may still be handed the party stand- 
ard, but, he, too, has a cross to bear. 

His supporters were angered by the tone 
of the Herndon primary campaign, and many 
of them went to work for Swisher, Andrus 
is being blamed for not holding them in 
line, and some of Herndon’s supporters are 
not enthusiastic about giving the nomina- 
tion to the senator from Orofino. 

There is also some talk that Swisher will 
withdraw, if Andrus, a fellow sales tax cham- 
pion, becomes the Democratic nominee. But 
Swisher has given no indication that he is 
not in the race to stay as a candidate in 
his own right, not just as the occupant of 
a vacuum, He has been surprisingly success- 
ful in building a following and apparently 
will continue as their champion. 

Meanwhile, the cruelest of the strange de- 
velopments in election year 1966 is too fresh 
for anyone to really know where we go from 
here. 

B.H. 


[From the Idaho Observer, Sept. 24, 1966] 


THE IDAHO PRESS: WHAT OTHER EDITORS ARE 
SAYING 


CAMPAIGN KNOCKED INTO A COCKED HAT 


Even for Idaho, 1966 has been an astonish- 
ing election year. The combination of gut 
issues, humilating upsets, unconventional 
candidates and mass defections among the 
party faithful created so much confusion and 
uncertainty that all but the most dour could 
only laugh and shake their heads. 

But today the fun and games are over. 
And it hurts too much to laugh. 

A political campaign that was beginning 
to look like an upside down cake was smacked 
against an Idaho mountain Wednesday, and, 
at this moment, no one really knows where 
all the pieces lie. The only thing certain now 
is that they cannot be put back together 
again, 

Everything changed when an airplane car- 
rying Charles Herndon, the Democratic nom- 
inee for governor, was dashed a tim- 
bered slope, sending a shudder through the 
state he longed to serve, 

Herndon, like every other man who an- 
nounces for that prize, wanted very much to 
be governor of Idaho. You might not think 
so to talk with him in private conversation. 
He was slightly subdued, a low pressure in- 
dividual, not at all like the general public 
impression of the aggressive, ambitious poli- 
tican. He fit the standard pattern a little 
better on the public platform, projecting the 
image of an articulate, energetic man, ready 
to take command. (Lewiston Morning 
Tribune.) 


PARTY ALINEMENT WILL CHANGE 
Regardless of the identity of the new Demo- 
cratic candidate the death of Mr. Herndon 
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changes the whole completion of the cam- 
paign. Alignments within the party will 
change and opinions of individual voters 
will be different, except in the case of those 
few voters who have made up their minds 
once and for all about how they plan to 
vote. 

The new Democratic candidate will receive 
more attention than the other three candi- 
dates for several days, merely because the 
case is one of those freaks of politics. Dur- 
ing the time he’s in the spotlight, the new 
candidate will have a chance to close the gap 
resulting from the plane tragedy and the new 
selection. 

The newcomer, regardless of identity, 
stands to hurt the campaign of Perry Swish- 
er, the one-time Republican now running 
as an independent. He will steal some of 
Swisher's thunder because another novel ele- 
ment has been injected into the campaign 
And if he’s the sort of Democrat acceptable 
to all portions of the party. Swisher stands 
to lose some of the backing already pledged 
to him by Democrats. (Twin Falls Times- 
News.) 


A LONG AND DISTINGUISHED RECORD 


The loss of Governor Candidate Charles 
Herndon in the inexplicable plane crash in 
Idaho’s Central Idaho mountains is an ines- 
timable one. Charles Herndon had brought 
a long distinguished record of contribution to 
the Democratic party in Idaho, and to the 
many endeavors this versatile man addressed 
himself to. 

He was a man deeply rooted in Idaho's soil 
and yet quickened to the changing times. 
His sudden death is mourned by all of 
Idaho's citizens, who are still having dif- 
culty accepting this untimely tragedy. 

The shocking tragedy has made stranger 
one of the strangest years in Idaho politics. 
The forces of change were brought decisively 
to bear on the Primary Election ... and 
now again Idaho must convulse with sud- 
den change. And new patterns of decision 
were unloosed in the Central Idaho moun- 
tains Wednesday ... patterns still veiled 
from the new channels which history must 
now forge. (Idaho Falls Post-Register.) 


HE WAS PREPARED TO LEAD 


Mr. Herndon felt the decision on how 
best to raise the means to move Idaho for- 
ward should be left to voters, but he was 
prepared to provide leadership in whatever 
tax measures should be determined neces- 
sary. 

He touched upon the problems of cam- 
paigning in Idaho. “It’s just almost im- 
possible to get around the state without a 
plane,” he said. “It’s just too big.” 

Thus it was that he lost his life Wednes- 
day on a rain-shrouded mountain in the 
part of Idaho he most loved. He will be 
greatly missed by his family, by his friends 
and neighbors of the Salmon River coun- 
try which he liked to call “the heart of 
Idaho,” and by thousands of others whom he 
sought to serve. (Idaho State Journal, 
Pocatello.) 


HE LEAVES A STERLING MEMORY 


Chuck Herndon was a man sincerely in- 
terested in the progress of Idaho. He was 
a good man and leaves a sterling memory. 
We shall miss him as will his family and 
other friends. So will his party and his 
state. (Caldwell News-Tribune & Idaho Free 
Press.) 


[From the Idaho State Journal, Pocatello, 
Sept. 15, 1966] 
IpaHo Loses A CHAMPION 

Idaho has lost a worthy native son and a 
strong champion of her interests in the un- 
timely death of Charles A. Herndon. 

Mr. Herndon’s political supporters and op- 
ponents alike are saddened. Republican 
candidate Don Samuelson expressed a sor- 
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row felt by all who knew Mr. Herndon in a 

message to Mrs. Herndon that “your 
tragic loss is shared by all the state. We 
know that words are not expressive enough 
to convey the grief felt by all of us.” 

Perry Swisher and Gov. Robert E. Smylie 
and other Republicans and Democrats alike, 
casting politics aside, have expressed their 
feelings of shock and sympathy for his 
family. 

Ironically, the Journal published only last 
Sunday a lengthy interview with the Demo- 
cratic candidate. He was eager, looking 
forward to what he felt was his mission to 
guide Idaho through a vital period. He 
felt sure of the support of his party, and he 
sought unity. 

Mr. Herndon felt the decision on how best 
to raise the means to move Idaho forward 
should be left to voters, but he was pre- 
pared to provide leadership in whatever tax 
measures should be determined necessary. 

He touched upon the problems of com- 
paigning in Idaho. “It’s just almost impos- 
sible to get around the state without a 
plane,” he said. “It’s just too big.” 

Thus it was that he lost his life Wednes- 
day on a rain-shrouded mountain in the 
part of Idaho he most loved. He will be 
greatly missed by his family, by his friends 
and neighbors of the Salmon River country 
which he liked to call “the heart of Idaho,” 
and by thousands of others whom he sought 
to serve. (L.O.). 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Sept. 16, 1966] 


GEM CHIEFS MOURN DEATH OF HERNDON— 
L.B.J. WIRES SYMPATHY TO Vicrim’s Wow 


(By combined wire services) 


Idaho’s top governmental and political 
leaders, along with numerous other party 
workers, expressed regret and grief Thursday 
at the death of Democratic gubernatorial 
nominee Charles Herndon. 

“A most distressing tragedy,” said Gov. 
Robert E. Smylie. 

“A terrible tragedy; I'm shocked beyond 
words,” said U.S. Senator FRANK CHURCH, a 
Democrat. 

U.S. Senator Len B. Jorpan, a Repub- 
lican, said Idaho “has lost one who loved 
and worked for the state’s best interests.” 

From Washington, President Johnson sent 
a telegram to Mrs. Herndon, expressing his 
sympathy. 

“No words could encompass the feelings 
Mrs. Johnson and I share with you,” the 
President’s telegram read. “The death of 
your husband has saddened hearts across 
the land. It has deprived our nation of a 
great American, but it cannot deny us the 
memory of his life’s work. 

“We pray that you may find comfort in 
God’s abundant blessings during this sad 
time.” 

Republican State Chairman John O. Mc- 
Murray said that although he and Mr. 
Herndon differed politically “I always have 
respected and admired him and his business- 
like manners.” 

E. T. Waters, state Democratic chairman, 
said the death “has brought to Idaho a sense 
of tragic loss.” 

Democratic Representative Compron I. 
Waite called it a “great loss of a personal 
friend whom I have known throughout my 
political career.” 


UNTIMELY, TRAGIC 


Republican Rep. GEORGE HANSEN called the 
death “untimely and tragic” and said Mr. 
Herndon “has long been a credit and asset 
to his party and to the state.” 

State Senator Cecil Andrus of Orofino, de- 
feated by Herndon for the nomination and 
regarded as most likely choice to replace him 
on the ticket, said, “I'm shocked at this tragic 
turn of events.” 

“Idaho has truly lost one of her greatest 
citizens and leaders,” said former Represent- 
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ative Ralph Harding, Democratic nominee 
for U.S. senator. 


ALUMNI MOURN 


State Sen. Don W. Samuelson, Republican 
nominee for governor, called Herndon’s death 
a “tragic loss.“ 

State Sen. James A. McClure of Payette, 
Republican congressional nominee, described 
Mr. Herndon as “a capable advocate in the 
political arena.” 

William S. Campbell of Boise, president 
of the University of Idaho Alumni Associa- 
tion, said the death was “especially mourned” 
by alumni and students because Mr. Hern- 
don was alumni president last year. In that 
job, Mr. Campbell said, Mr. Herndon “trav- 
eled many miles both within and without the 
state in behalf of the University of Idaho’s 
program for progress.” 

SUDDEN CALAMITY 


The sudden calamity left Idaho’s Demo- 
crats without a candidate for governor. 

The Democratic State Central Committee, 
which is empowered to nominate a substi- 
tute candidate, doesn’t have far to look. 
Sen. Cecil Andrus, beaten by Mr. Herndon in 
the August primary, was reported ready to 
take the job. No successor will be named 
for perhaps a week, or at least after the fu- 
neral Saturday. 

Both political parties immediately imposed 
a moratorium on public campaigning in the 
wake of Mr. Herndon’s death, but the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee hinted it might 
meet Sept. 24. 

The state central committee is composed 
of committeemen from each of the state’s 44 
counties. 

SPECULATION RIFE 


There was some speculation that if Mr. 
Andrus is the nominee, Sen. Swisher, an an- 
nounced independent candidate, might not 
go on with his campaign. 

In other action resulting from the acci- 
dent: 

—A Democratic barbecue planned for Sat- 
urday at McCall was postponed and will be 
reset for a future date. 

—A Republican-sponsored picnic Saturday 
in Boise was postponed. GOP state Chair- 
man John O. McMurray said all Republican 
candidates have agreed to halt campaigning 
until after the funeral. 

—Scheduled opening of Republican and 
Democratic party headquarters in Bonne- 
ville County at Idaho Falls was put off. 
Edward W. Pike, Democratic county chair- 
man, and Richard R. Smith, Republican, said 
both openings will be held at a later date. 


{From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Sept. 16, 
1966] 


CHARLES HERNDON 


A crash of a two-engine plane in rugged 
terrain Wednesday took the life of a promi- 
nent Idahoan, Charles Herndon, Idaho Demo- 
cratic nominee for governor. 

A successful attorney and businessman 
from Salmon, Mr. Herndon's death was 
shock to the entire state. He was fiying from 
Pocatello to a meeting in Coeur d'Alene when 
the accident occurred near Stanley. 

The dedication of Mr. Herndon to his party 
has been acknowledged in tributes from 
Democrats and Republicans. His untimely 
passing points to the rugged role a state 
political contender has in carrying out a 
campaign. Idaho poses a geographical night- 
mare when traveling from one corner of the 
state to another. Only one arterial—U.s. 
$5—runs the entire distance of the state, 
north to south. Candidates often must 
travel by air to meet their appointments. At 
the same time, weather conditions in one 
area can be entirely different from the cli- 
mate experienced in another region. This 
increases the hazards of flying. 

Last February, Republican congressional 
hopeful John Mattmiller lost his life while 
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en route to his home in Kellogg, flying under 
conditions contributing to low visibility. 

These accidents should suggest a change 
in campaign scheduling by candidates who 
must travel extensively state-wide. If at all 
possible, sections of the state should be 
mapped out for concentrated work by the 
contenders, thus reducing their time in the 
air and the hazards attached to traveling 
while fatigued or risking chances on the 
weather. 

The voice of Charles Herndon is now 
stilled. Knowing of his devotion to his party, 
Mr, Herndon would want the new nominee, 
named by the State Democratic Central Com- 
mittee, to carry on the stewardship vested in 
the titular head of the party. 


SUPER SKYHOOK FOR LOGGING 


Mr, BARTLETT. Mr. President, Sen- 
ators have heard me in the past discuss 
the potential for balloon logging in 
Alaska. The recently published Good- 
year Aerospace Profile carries an article 
entitled “Super Skyhook for Logging.” 
The article highlights recent develop- 
ga in balloon logging experimenta- 

on. 

Mr. President, the efforts of the U.S. 
Forest Service, the Bohemia Lumber Co., 
and Goodyear Aerospace Corp., are ap- 
preciated by everyone in the timber prod- 
ucts industry. Most particularly, we in 
Alaska, who stand to benefit greatly from 
the development of an efficient balloon 
logging system, hail the progress being 
made by this joint Government-industry 
enterprise. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled “Super Sky- 
hook for Logging” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPER SKYHOOK FOR LOGGING 

A Paul Bunyan-sized logging balloon—a 
175,000-cubic-foot, helium-filled giant ca- 
pable of “flying” 10 tons of timber over half a 
mile of rugged terrain at speeds up to 25 
mph—was demonstrated for the first time 
this summer at the rugged Deception Creek 
logging site in the Willamette National For- 
est near Eugene, Oregon. 

Built by Goodyear Aerospace Corporation 
and operated by Bohemia Lumber Company, 
the twin-hulled Vee-Balloon i moved several 
multi-log loads of timber over long distances. 
The demonstration was held by the two com- 
panies and the U.S. Forest Service, which 
have developed the balloon logging concept 
for clearing timber from previously inaccessi- 
ble areas. 

The super “skyhook” has more than twice 
the lifting power of a 75,000-cubic-foot Vee- 
Balloon used by Bohemia over the preceding 
24 months. It is 16244 feet long and 88% 
feet wide at the tail and consists of two foot- 
bali-shaped hulls joined at the nose. A huge 
horizontal fin connects the two sections at 
the tail. A 33-foot vertical fin splits the 
middle of the horizontal fin. 

According to J. Herbert Stone, Pacific 
Northwest Regional Forester, the new logging 
system may offer a means of logging millions 
of acres of timber in the western United 
States, Canada, and Alaska that cannot cur- 
rently be logged because of steep slopes, 
unstable soil conditions, difficult road build- 
ing, low timber volumes, or the need to pro- 
tect aesthetic and recreational values. 


TM, Goodyear Aerospace Corporation, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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Under the terms of a timber contract, 
Bohemia will log about 250 acres—containing 
about 10 million board feet of lumber—with 
the new balloon. The Pacific Northwest For- 
est and Range Experiment Station will gather 
data during the logging operation for de- 
tailed analysis of the new timber harvesting 
method. 

According to Faye Stewart, vice president 
of Bohemia Lumber Company, the new bal- 
loon could cut as much as 50 percent from 
the cost of conventional logging methods. 
This estimate is based on the company’s 
experience at Reedsport, Oregon, where it 
has conducted a two-year pilot project using 
the smaller, 75,000-cubic-foot balloon. Re- 
sults indicate strongly that balloon logging 
is both feasible and profitable. 

“First,” Stewart explained, “the balloon 
has enabled us to log areas which previously 
were thought to be inaccessible without 
building costly roads for trucks and other 
equipment. At Reedsport, we have had to 
build only a fraction of the roads normally 
associated with regular logging techniques.” 

Compared to regular techniques, the 
smaller balloon system produced an average 
of 25 percent more board feet of lumber, and 
damage to logs—a major problem when trees 
are dragged to loading areas in conventional 
logging—was almost non-existent. There 
also was no soil damage, which is a severe 
conservation problem associated with reg- 
ular logging: 

Stewart predicted that with the use of the 
bigger Vee-Balloon, daily timber output will 
be increased over conventional methods. 

In the demonstration at Deception Creek, 
a cable from the helium-filled Vee-Balloon, 
which was flying at an altitude of about 500 
feet, was attached to several logs. The opera- 
tor of a high-speed winch then slackened one 
line connecting the winch with the balloon, 
permitting the silver ‘‘skyhook” to rise 
slightly and lift the heavy logs off the ground. 
The power-driven tow line then carried the 
unwieldly load through the air into a clear- 
ing for loading onto & truck. 

Two years of engineering and field opera- 
tion and wind-tunnel tests went into the 
design of the new balloon. As a result, it 
has vastly improved dynamic lift when com- 
pared with the original logging balloon, 
which produced millions of board feet of 
lumber and is still operating. 

The bigger balloon is designed to operate 
efficiently and despite the varying wind veloc- 
ities associated with logging in mountainous 
canyons. It can survive 50-knot winds. 

When a 750-horsepower winching system 
with cables is used to pull the aerodynami- 
cally shaped balloon at high speed, the lift- 
power jumps to 20,000 pounds, because the 
configuration of the balloon gives it added 
rt“ when it is moving. 

Telemetering devices and computers will 
be used with the new Vee-Balloon to develop 
precise data on all phases of the new logging 
method. 

Goodyear Aerospace also will deliver an 
85,000-cubic-foot Vee-Balloon to Bohemia 
later this summer for use at another logging 
site. The Vee-Balloon concept originally 
was developed by Goodyear for carrying 
scientific instruments to high altitudes in 
military situations. 

Balloons and associated equipment used 
in the new logging method will be marketed 
to the industry by Flying Scotsman, Inc., of 
Cottage Grove, Oregon, appointed as distrib- 
utor by Goodyear Aerospace. 


DEATH OF DEAN F. MARKHAM 


Mr.DODD. Mr. President, when Dean 
Ferris Markham died in a plane crash in 
Idaho last Friday evening, the troubled 
youth of America lost a friend. He hada 
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warmth and a rare feeling for the best 
interests of the young which I have sel- 
dom seen. 

I came to know him in his 4 years 
as adviser to Presidents Johnson and 
Kennedy on the narcotics problem that 
has enveloped our youth. He always gave 
more of himself than required. No task 
he was assigned was too difficult, and 
none too demeaning. 

His were a crowded 42 years, and at his 
death he was the epitome of youth. He 
brought to his work the maturity of edu- 
cation and years, a fundamental de- 
cency, a natural interest and a willing- 
ness to sacrifice for what he believed. 

I first met Mr. Markham when he was 
Planning Director of the White House 
Conference on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse. The Conference was convened in 
September 1962, and it was the first such 
conference ever held. It brought to- 
gether hundreds of persons—from a host 
of disciplines—to discuss new ways of 
dealing with the growing problem of 
drug abuse. 

The White House Conference was a 
fountain of new ideas, and much of its 
success was due to the intelligence, the 
organizational skill, energy, and sheer 
hard work of Dean Markham. 

In January 1963, President Kennedy 
appointed him to serve as Executive Di- 
rector of the President’s Advisory Com- 
mission on Narcotic and Drug Abuse, a 
seven-man commission to follow up the 
work of the White House Conference and 
to recommend a Federal program of leg- 
islative and administrative action to deal 
with the problem of drug abuse. 

The Commission’s report was filed 
with the President in November 1963— 
a detailed and comprehensive document 
setting forth some 25 recommendations. 
When released to the public in January 
1964, the report received—and continued 
to receive—wide acclaim. It remolded 
the thinking of the Federal Government 
on combating drug abuse. We all know 
that no report of this sort is ever the 
work of any one person, and in the last 
analysis this report was the work of the 
seven able and distinguished citizens who 
were its members. 

But I know that they would be the first 
to acknowledge that without Dean Mark- 
ham this report would not have been as 
far-reaching, as incisive, and as brilliant 
as it has proved to be. 

Dean Markham left the White House 
staff in 1964, but he continued to serve 
as a consultant to the White House on 
drug abuse. The administration’s legis- 
lative proposals on narcotic drugs now 
pending before the Congress—which 
would acknowledge that narcotic abuse is 
an illness and would seek to secure the 
treatment and rehabilitation of the ad- 
dict wherever feasible—are due in no 
small measure to his continuing efforts 
in this field. 

He was the first to acknowledge that 
the rehabilitation of the drug abuser 
would not be an easy task, but he never 
lost his faith in rehabilitation as the 
ideal to which we should aspire. 

He will be sorely missed by all who 
share that ideal and who seek a lasting 
remedy for the social evil of drug abuse. 
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I regret there is nothing I can say to 
ease the pain and the burdens of his 
young wife and five children. 

I can express to them my deepest sym- 
pathy in this moment of unbelievable 
sadness. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OVER CONTENT 
OF TEXTBOOKS 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, some 
recent hearings held by the Education 
and Labor Committee of the House of 
Representatives provide an insight into 
what may be in store for the school sys- 
tems of this Nation. This Nation has a 
heritage of local control of public school 
systems, but that control stands in jeop- 
ardy at the present time more than ever 
before. Those of us who expressed our 
concern on this point when the numerous 
aid-to-education proposals which have 
been adopted were before the Senate 
may, most unfortunately, be proved right 
in the long run. 

These particular hearings to which I 
have reference were concerned with the 
contents of textbooks. Many of the 
members of the committee, as well as the 
Commissioner of Education, Mr. Harold 
Howe III, expressed their dissatisfaction 
with the treatment accorded to certain 
minority groups in the textbooks now in 
use. The Federal Government has no 
authority under the Constitution, or any 
laws, to dictate to any local school dis- 
trict the content of any textbooks. How- 
ever, that authority may be assumed, the 
same as has authority over other aspects 
of the school systems of our Nation. 

On this issue, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks an excellent article en- 
titled “Textbook Control by United 
States Possible.” It was written by Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, an astute and knowl- 
edgeable columnist. Also, Mr. President, 
I ask that an editorial which appeared 
in the State newspaper of Columbia, S.C., 
on September 10, 1966, entitled “Brain 
Pressure,” be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I devoted my weekly news- 
letter of September 11, 1966, to this issue, 
and I ask that this newsletter entitled 
“The Book-Burners” be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXTBOOK CONTROL BY UNITED STATES Pos- 
SIBLE—HEARINGS CLEARLY SHOW INTENT 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

WasHINGTON.—The most significant hear- 
ings on Capitol Hill last week went almost 
unnoticed in the news. The story boils down 
to this: The ground-work quietly is being 
laid for effective Federal control of the text- 
books and library materials used in the na- 
tion’s public schools, 

That distant and dismal purpose will be 
denied, of course, by certain members of the 
House Education subcommittee on de facto 
segregation. It was denied by Commissioner 
of Education Harold Howe, II. 

“I have no desire whatsoever to dictate to 
anyone the content of a textbook or the treat- 
ment of a minority group in a school library 
volume,” said Howe. “In our pluralistic so- 
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ciety no one person and no government office 
should make decisions as to what students 
read and learn. Such a power is wholly in- 
consistent with the concept of democracy as 
we know it. The Office of Education does 
not posses such a power, nor do we seek it.” 

But “having said this,” Howe dusted off his 
hands. He had made his pro forma renuncia- 
tion. The rest of his statement dealt with 
the “overwhelming need” of Negro children 
for instructional materials “to which they 
can relate." And members of the commit- 
tee made it plain that they wanted Howe's 
office to possess the power to impose such 
instructional materiais on schools through- 
out the nation. 

Now, the key issue here goes far beyond 
the immediate problem of doing right by 
American Negroes in basic readers and his- 
tory textbooks. Whether deliberately or 
thoughtlessly, Negro children have indeed 
been short-changed and neglected. If the 
committee were thinking of correcting this 
imbalance by voluntary appeals to the 
writers and publishers of textbooks, few per- 
sons would object. 

But this is not the idea. Despite the pious 
professions of antipathy to Federal control, 
the hearings make it plain that House lib- 
erals are thinking of using the vast power 
of the Federal purse to compel a rewriting 
of textbooks. They look to the day when a 
Commissioner of Education will withhold 
Federal grants from a school system that re- 
fuse to adopt appropriately integrated and 
socially desirable books. 

Chairman ADAM CLAYTON POWELL pointedly 
told Commissioner Howe that he believed 
some such authority already exists. Even 
Howe himself wanted it understood that “I 
do not intend to state that we have no 
power” in this approach. 

Two Los Angeles congressmen, AUGUSTUS 
Hawkins and ALPHONZO BELL, urged Howe to 
get on with the job of getting Federally ap- 
proved textbooks in the schools. “I think 
it would be helpful to get the word out to 
the states that this is the intent, without 
telling them what to do,” said BELL. 

At present, Howe exerts minimal control 
over the $100 million he disburses annually 
in the form of grants, for textbooks, school 
libraries and teaching materials. The Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act flatly 
forbids him from interfering in textbook 
choice. 

Yet Howe several times indicated that he 
felt his power to withhold funds might yet 
be used to affect this “very tender issue,” 
and he warmly described the individual 
grants his office is awarding to approved au- 
thors and researchers who will produce books 
expounding the approved line on the Ameri- 
can Negro. 

Mrs. Patsy Mrxk, of Hawaii, at one point 
implied that the Office of Education could 
attain the desired end by investing in the 
direct purchase of textbooks. Chairman 
Powe. hoped aloud that “one of the most 
important accomplishments of these hear- 
ings will be to provide a new and more 
wholesome image in textbooks of minority 
groups in America.” 

North Carolina’s superintendent of public 
instruction, Charles F. Carroll, turned up be- 
fore the committee. His testimony went 
smoothly until he had the temerity to criti- 
cize some of Commissioner Howe's demands 
that greater integration be achieved as the 
price of continued federal aid. Congressman 
JoHN Dent of Pennsylvania and JOHN BRADE- 
mas of Indiana sharply rebukes him for this 
attitude. 

The North Carolinian stubbornly insisted 
that it was not the intent of Congress that 
local school systems should be organized by 
a Washington bureaucracy. Ohio’s Republi- 
can JoHN ASHBROOK disabused him of the 
thought; the whole thrust of recent federal 
legislation in the field of education, said 
AsHBROOK, has been toward the fixing of 
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federal standards with which the states must 
comply. 

“Well,” said Brapemas, glaring at Dr. Car- 
rol, “has Congress undertaken to tell you 
what textbooks you must buy?” 

The witness returned a level gaze and a 
pregnant pause. To date,“ he said, “no.” 
And his words dropped on the witness table 
like clods on a coffin. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 10, 
1966] r 


BRAIN PRESSURE 


School children are the pawns in the great 
desegregation game. It is one thing to 
maneuver their bodies from one school to 
the other. Integrationists can argue with 
some logic—although we disagree—that this 
is constitutionally required in order to pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity for 
Negroes, 

But it is another thing entirely to try to 
maneuyer their minds. Children go to 
school to absorb facts, not propaganda and 
opinion. 

Tampering with minds, however is the 
hidden danger behind current federal efforts 
to initiate control of textbooks. James J. 
Kilpatrick’s column on this page yesterday 
pointed out the prevailing attitudes of some 
congressmen and some Administration offi- 
cials in regard to federal scrutiny of text- 
books used by the individual states and 
schools, 

The committee holding the hearings on 
textbooks is headed by New York Congress- 
man AnaM CLAYTON PoweELL, not exactly the 
ranking statesman in Washington. 

The main point of the present inquiry is 
to determine if states and school districts 
are providing texts and library books which 
are “racially distorted and offensive“ and 
which “depict minority groups solely in an 
inferior and subjugated position—or even 
worse, to ignore them altogether.” Those 
are Rep. PowE.u's words. 

Two S. C. Department of Education offi- 
cials testified before the committee that this 
state uses no racial discrimination in the 
selection of its textbooks and that multi- 
ethnic” illustrations are provided in the 
texts. 

We see nothing basically wrong with using 
school books that have pictures of whites 
and Negroes and certainly not with books 
which accurately portray the role of the 
Negro race. If indeed our books are slanted 
toward whites they should be replaced with 
objective texts. But this screening should 
be done by local school officials, not by the 
federal government, 

Hitler burned books. The Communists 
continuously rewrite them, particularly his- 
tory volumes, to glorify the Red revolution 
at the expense of fact. The purpose, of 
course, is to mold the malleable minds of 
children for political purposes. 

We don’t suggest that such is the present 
purpose of the federal government in 
attempts to extend its control over textbooks. 
But that is the insidious danger inherent 
in such activities. 

Now is the time to sound the alarm— 
before the federal grip tightens. 


THE Book BURNERS 


(By Strom THURMOND, U.S. Senator from 
South Carolina) 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1966.—Control of education 
in the United States is continuing to shift 
from the local to the national level. For 
many years following the establishment of 
our Republic, education remained under the 
jurisdiction of the States, counties, and local 
school districts. In recent years, however, 
with the passage of far-reaching and all-en- 
compassing aid-to-education bills, the real 
authority over education now resides in 
Washington. 
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The one single legislative enactment that 
has granted the most power and authority 
to the bureaucrats, however, is not contained 
in any of the aid-to-education bills. This 
item was contained in the so-called Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. It is Title VI of that 
Act, the section authorizing withholding of 
funds under all grant-in-aid programs if the 
local administrators fail to comply with the 
demands laid down in Washington. This 
provision has become the silent partner to 
all federal grant-in-aid programs, and al- 


though it applies to all such acts, it has been 


applied, so far, primarily in the field of 
education, . 

The authority granted to the Office of 
Education and the social planners by Title 
VI has been used to best advantage, from 
their standpoint, to arrogate unto them- 
selves dictatorial powers not envisioned by 
even Congress when the Act was passed. 
This has been done by the simple expedient 
of issuing “guidelines” purportedly for the 
purpose of assisting local school districts in 
formulating plans of compliance. Compli- 
ance with these so-called “guidelines” is 
being required as if they had the force and 
effect of law, which they do not. They are 
no more than extra-legal means of requiring 
that which the law does not require. 

The extent of federal government control 
over the school systems of the United States 
has reached a point which no one could have 
imagined just a few short years ago. Yet, 
there are ominous signs that the end is not 
in sight and the worst lies somewhere in the 
not-too-distant future. Recent develop- 
ments indicate that those of us who warned 
of efforts to establish federal control of the 
curriculum in the public schools were, un- 
fortunately, right. 

The Education and Labor Committee of 
the House of Representatives, chaired by 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, recently held a series 
of hearings which provide an insight into 
things to come. PowELL’s hearings were to 
investigate the extent to which textbooks 
and library materials used in the public 
schools, particularly those in the South, fail 
to accord the treatment to minority groups 
that Powe. desires. The hearings were be- 
gun with the preordained conclusion that 
not enough emphasis was placed upon the 
accomplishments of minority groups and 
their contributions to our society; therefore, 
the only real purpose of the hearings was to 
consider ways to require a rewriting of the 
textbooks to accord the proper respect to 
the minorities. 

Of course, the answer that came through 
loud and clear was to withhold funds to those 
school districts whose textbooks failed to 
comply with the standard of treatment of 
these minority groups. 

This is no more than a subtle and sophis- 
ticated form of book-burning which in the 
past has been most frequently attributed to 
anti-intellectuals and has been condemned 
by those who profess to believe in intellectual 
freedom. There is really no different between 
burning books for what they do not contain 
and burning them for what they do contain. 
The liberal press has taken up the cudgels 
on many occasions in the past to roundly 
condemn what they consider book-burning, 
but on this occasion they are conspicuous 
only for their silence. 

If books can be banned because of their 
treatment of racial minorities, they can like- 
wise be banned because their treatment of 
history is biased, according to the official 
line, or because they teach an “outmoded” 
variety of economics or because the treat- 
ment of communism dwells too much on the 
sordid, bad aspects and does not present a 
“balanced” picture for the students. 

Once the precedent for dictating the con- 
tents of textbooks is established, local con- 
trol of the schools will have been forever 
assigned to a bygone era. The latter-day 
book-burners will continue to make their 
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pious protestations denying any intent to 
completely control the schools, but the only 
local control to be allowed will be that which 
conforms with the standards set in Wash- 
ington. 


THE HIGH COST OF HIGH OFFICE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the August 1966 issue of the 
American Legion magazine carried an 
article titled “The High Cost of High 
Office” which concerns itself with multi- 
million-dollar political campaigns and 
where the money comes from. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be included in the RECORD, 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Tur HicH Cosr or HIGH OFFICE 
(By Neal Peirce) 

Whether it’s a school-board post or the 
Presidency, a county commissioner’s job or 
a seat in the U.S. Senate, the question any 
man has to answer before he announces for 
office is—“Where will I get the money for 
my campaign?” 

The costs of campaigning in the United 
States have skyrocketed in recent years, and 
no end is in sight. In 1912, the Democrats 
reported spending $1,134,848 to elect Wood- 
row Wilson President, but in 1964 it cost the 
Republicans 17 times as much—$19,314,796— 
to run Barry Goldwater’s unsuccessful cam- 
paign for the Presidency. In 1948, the total 
reported national-level expenditures of the 
political parties was $8,771,879. In 1964, the 
total had soared to $47,762,890. 

Even these publicized national spending 
figures, however, are only the visible portion 
of an iceberg of massive spending on na- 
tional, state and local levels—most of which 
goes unreported because of the gaping loop- 
holes in our national and state campaign 
funds disclosure laws. 

It’s been estimated that the real, total na- 
tional bill for political campaigns in 1964, 
from the Presidency down to town govern- 
ment, was in the neighborhood of $200 mil- 
lion—up from $140 million in 1952. In 1962, 
when the Presidency wasn’t even at stake, 
about $100 million—or about $2 for each of 
the 53 million Americans who went to the 
polls—was spent on races for Congress, state 
and local government. This figure will prob- 
ably rise to $120 million in the 1966 mid- 
term elections as a third of the Senate, all 
of the House, 35 state Governors, most of the 
state legislatures and thousands of local 
government jobs are filled by the voters. 
Just for Washington operations, the Repub- 
licans have set up a budget of $6 million and 
the Democrats a budget of $4 million for 
1966. 

For the candidate, election finance is a 
serious problem because he must take care 
not to accept so much money from special 
interest contributors that he will be a 
“bought” representative if he’s elected. 
For the parties, election finance is a problem 
because fund raising takes away from time 
needed for organization and spelling out 
public policy. And for the voter, campaign 
money is troublesome because it raises the 
question of how indebted the man he votes 
for may be to special interest groups—from 
“big labor” on the one hand to “big busi- 
ness” on the other. 

Some typical campaign bilis suggest the 
breadth of the problem for the candidates 
and the party organizations that stand be- 
hind them. 

To win a U.S. Senate seat in 1964, Demo- 
crat JosePH D. Typincs of Maryland felt 
obliged to spend $246,000 to win the primary 
(his opponent spent $326,000), and then an- 
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other $284,118 to defeat the Republican in- 
cumbent in the general election. 

In winning his New York Senate seat in 
the last campaign, ROBERT F. KENNEDY spent 
$1,236,851. Supporters of his Republican op- 
ponent, then-Sen. Kenneth B. Keating, in- 
vested well over $750,000—while the Repub- 
lican State Committee spent $615,026, in 
large part on Keating's race. 

Even to win re-election in solidly Demo- 
cratic Florida in 1964, Sen. Spessarp L. HOL- 
LAND (D) spent $189,145. 

Plainly, with very few exceptions, the 
candidates don't have that kind of money. 
They have to get it from someone else— 
either a lot from a few people, or a little from 
a lot of people, or a combination of both. 

To win the Governorship of Texas in 1962, 
John B. Connally (D) was obliged to spend 
$572,480 in the primary and another $205,640 
in the general election. 

During the 1962 campaign in California, 
the Democrats c that former Vice 
President Richard M. Nixon was spending “a 
scandalous $1,440,000” in what they said was 
a ruthless attempt to buy the Governorship. 
Nixon spokesmen then accused the Demo- 
crats of “lies ... outright smears used in 
desperation. We are spending only a fraction 
of that.” The Republicans suggested that 
the expenditures of Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
(D) were “double that of our campaign.” 
But when the final figures were reported in 
December, the Nixon committees said they 
had spent a total of $1,572,664 and commit- 
tees for Brown listed expenditures of $1,482,- 
206—suggesting that the voter should never 
take too seriously what one candidate is say- 
ing about another’s expenditures in the heat 
of a campaign. 

Races for seats in the U.S. House can be 
exceedingly cheap if a man is well entrenched 
in a “safe” district. But for any district with 
real two-party competition, the modern-day 
costs are likely to range from $25,000 to $75,- 
000 or even higher. In 1964, Democrat RICH- 
arp L. Orrincer of New York’s Westchester 
County reported spending $192,000 in a suc- 
cessful bid for Congress. 

Some of the highest expenditures on U.S. 
House campaigns in the last mid-term elec- 
tions were reported by two members of the 
John Birch Society seeking re-election as 
Republicans in California. Then-Rep. John 
Rousselot (R), now a national officer for the 
Birchers, spent $80,556 in his Los Angeles 
district, while then-Rep. Edgar W. Hiestand 
(R), another Birch Society member, reported 
spending $87,330. Both men lost. 

One of the cheapest but most colorful 
Congressional campaigns in history was 
waged by the late Richard D. Kennedy (no 
relation to the family of the President) in 
Ohio in 1962. Kennedy, a political unknown 
who made his living by dabbling intermit- 
tently in Cleveland real estate and repairing 
old boats, entered an 11-man field for the 
Democratic nomination for Representative- 
At-Large and came out the winner by a nar- 
row margin. He didn’t campaign but noted 
later: “If my name hadn’t been Kennedy, I 
would have worked harder.” Total primary 
expenses for Kennedy: 8300. 

Kennedy’s luck ran out in the general 
election when he was up against Robert Taft, 
Jr., son of the famous Ohio Senator. Taft 
won by 621,390 votes, Afterwards Kennedy 
reported he had spent $435 on the election. 
His expenditures included: 

Travel to Columbus to be ignored by Gov. 
Michael V. DiSalle (D) $20. Trips down- 
town in Cleveland to be discouraged by the 
county chairman, $1. Travel to Washington 
to be shunned by the President of the United 
States, $85. 

Travel to Columbus to be repudiated by 
the Democratic State Chairman, $30. 

To derive publicity from all the above, 
wining and dining newspaper reporters, $5; 
and wining a New York radical, beer-drink- 
ing television director, $8. 
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Sole remaining asset at end of campaign: 
a $4 bottle of bourbon purchased for a vic- 
tory party. 

In races for state legislatures, expenditures 
can range from just a few dollars into the 
thousands. In 1963, one successful candi- 
date for Delegate in the Virginia General 
Assembly reported spending $24,113, more 
than $1 for each of the 20,254 votes he re- 
ceived. Another candidate, who lost, said 
his total expenditures were 15¢ to mail out 
news releases. In the 1965 primaries for the 
reapportioned Georgia House, a number of 
candidates were reported to be spending 
$10,000 or more in the primary—for a job 
which pays $2,000 a year. 

In 1965, John V. Lindsay's supporters 
spent close to $2.6 million to get him elected 
Mayor of New York City. The campaign of 
his Democratic opponent, Abraham Beame, 
cost $2.2 million. In 1963, Philadelphia 
Democrats reported spending $405,000 to 
maintain control of City Hall, while Republi- 
cans spent $300,000 in a spirited but failing 
effort to unseat them, 

As Will Rogers pointed out in a far less 
expensive day, “It takes a lot of money to 
even get beat with.” 

With these millions of dollars changing 
hands in every campaign year, the voter is 
likely to ask just what all the money’s for— 
and where it comes from. 

The uses of campaign money are endless. 
A typical campaign budget includes outlays 
for television and radio, rent for headquar- 
ters, telephone, telegraph, auto hire, air- 
plane tickets (if not the actual lease of air- 
craft), registration drives, hotel rooms, din- 
ners and conferences, campaign literature 
and sample ballots, public relations coun- 
sel... the list goes on and on. In 1964, 
one potential candidate for statewide office 
in California first assembled a budget and 
then decided it was so high he wouldn’t run. 
The elements listed: television, $203,960; 
radio $53,000; billboards, $105,200; news- 
paper ads, $93,000; mailings, $90,000; head- 
quarters and personnel $83,000. Total— 
$628,160. And these expenditures would 
only have taken the candidate through the 
primary election. 

In recent years, electronic campaigning 
has occupied a greater and greater portion of 
campaign budgets. In 1956, total general 
election expenditures for television and radio 
in the United States were $9,818,000; in 1964 
the figure had risen to $24,604,000. Another 
$10 million was spent on radio-TV in pri- 
mary elections. This was one reason for the 
huge sums that the candidates for the ub- 
lican Presidential nominations felt they had 
to spend. Goldwater spent $5.5 million in 
winning the GOP Presidential bid, while 
Gov. Nelson Rockefeller (N.Y.) laid out $3.5 
million to $5 million or more in losing. 
Pennsylvania Gov. William Scranton’s whirl- 
wind bid for the nomination cost $827,000— 
a quarter million of that for radio and tele- 
vision. In the general election campaign 
of 1964, television costs for the major candi- 
dates were boosted by the refusal of Congress 
to lift the “equal time” requirements of the 
Federal Communications Act as the law- 
makers had done in 1960, making it possible 
for the networks to give free time for the 
“Great Debates” between Kennedy and Nixon 
that year. Unless the “equal time” require- 
ments are lifted for a campaign, the net- 
works are obliged—if they want to give free 
time to the major candidates—to give equal 
time to minor parties like the Socialist 
Worker and Prohibitionist Parties which also 
nominate candidates for President. The net- 
works were understandably unwilling in 
1964 to give countless hours of free prime 
television time that would have been re- 
quired if the minor candidates had been 
allowed equal time. 

Other major costs of campaigns include 
newspaper ads, which can run up to thou- 
sands of dollars for a single ad in a large 
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paper; public opinion polls, which were esti- 
mated to have cost the candidates and par- 
ties around $5 million in 1964; the costs of 
public relations firms which advise on im- 
proving the images of candidates and plan- 
ning advertising campaigns; the billboards, 
which can cost over $100,000 for good cover- 
age of a large state; air travel costs—es- 
pecially the astronomical costs of modern 
jet aircraft, and the cost of printed cam- 
paign materials. In the 1960 Kennedy- 
Johnson campaign, for instance, the Demo- 
cratic campaign managers laid out $805,301 
for 24 million campaign buttons, 19 million 
tabs, 10 million bumper stickers, 10 million 
window shields, 1.6 million large posters, 14 
million campaign brochures and 10 million 
tabloids boosting the candidates. 

Where, then, does all the money come 
from? 

Searching for ways to finance the huge ex- 
penses of political campaigns, the candidates 
and parties have tried at various times to 
tap every kind of source from huge corpora- 
tions to rank and file citizens. Only in rare 
instances—like the campaigns of millionaires 
like Rockefeller, Kennedy and Harriman— 
have ample, it was reported in 1878 that at 
least 75% of the money raised by the 
Republican Congressional Committee came 
from federal officeholders. Reformers 
launched a vigorous attack on the spoils sys- 
tem, leading to enactment of the Federal 
Civil Service Reform Act of 1883, which made 
it a crime for any federal employee to solicit 
another for campaign funds. This law is 
still on the books and most—but not all—of 
the states have similar statutes. In Indiana, 
Gov. Paul V. McNutt (D) won national at- 
tention in the late 1930s when he developed 
a Two Percent Club for political gifts from 
state government employees. In North Car- 
olina a few years later, it was found that the 
vast majority of gifts to the ruling party 
came from public employees. One license 
examiner for the highway department was 
quoted as having said, “I gave ‘cause I 
thought I had to,” but that he wouldn't 
trust the bossman who took the contribution 
from him further than he would trust “a 
new 'coon with a rabbit.” 

Even on the federal level, scarcely an ad- 
ministration passes without some charge of 
violation of the Civil Service Reform Act. In 
April 1961, it was revealed that civil service 
employees in upper income brackets were 
receiving letters asking them to buy $100-a- 
plate tickets for a political birthday dinner 
in honor of President Kennedy. (The politi- 
cal dinner, with plates priced anywhere from 
$5 to $5,000, is one of the most effective and 
widely used modern fund-raising devices.) 
The letters for the Democratic dinner, bear- 
ing the names of Democratic National Chair- 
man John M. Bailey and Treasurer Matthew 
H. McCloskey, said in part: “Your presence 
will also be a guarantee of continued support 
by our party.” Republicans charged that 
this amounted to asking Government work- 
ers to “pay tribute” in order to retain their 
jobs or get promotions. 

In 1963, when the Democrats were under 

fire once more for allegedly improper pres- 
sures on federal employees to buy “gala” 
tickets at $100 a head, then-Sen. (now Vice 
President) Huserr H. HUMPHREY said the 
Democratic National Committee had done 
nothing wrong and recalled instances in 
which top officials under the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration had joined in an appeal to fed- 
eral workers to contribute to the Grand Old 
Party. 
It has not been uncommon over the years 
for large donors to party coffers to occa- 
sionally receive ambassadorships. When this 
happens, the opposite party frequently cries 
that the office was bought. Nobody can ever 
prove it and it has happened under adminis- 
trations of both major parties. 

Gifts from big corporations to the politi- 
cal parties were a first substitute for the 
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spoils system in the late 19th century. At 
first the giant companies divided their funds 
about equally between the parties, but then 
there was a rush of corporate money into 
Republican coffers. In 1896, Marcus A. 
Hannah raised a fund variously estimated 
between $3.5 million and $16.5 million to 
elect William McKinley President. There 
were charges in 1904—later proven in a series 
of official investigations—that millions of 
dollars were being spent by giant corpora- 
tions on the Presidential campaign of Re- 
publican Theodore Roosevelt, Historians are 
not sure how aware Roosevelt was of the cor- 
porate contributions to his campaign, but he 
later became a leading advocate of limiting 
corporate influence and power in politics. 

The public outcry about the big corpora- 
tions’ political gifts led to a demand for re- 
form that culminated in a 1907 federal law 
making it illegal for any corporation or na- 
tional bank to make a contribution to any 
political campaign. That. law, still on the 
books, has stopped open giving by corpora- 
tions. But a thousand and one ways have 
been found to evade it. Corporations may 
urge their chief executives to give to a cer- 
tain party, and give them bonuses or expense 
account allowances covering their gifts. Or 
gifts in kind”—the services of a key official 
over the period of a campaign, or a public 
relations firm, or mailing equipment—may 
be given. One of the biggest loopholes, car- 
ried to new levels of sophistication in recent 
years, has been the political advertising book 
published by the parties. Late last year, the 
Democrats published a slick 178-page book 
called “Toward an Age of Greatness.” 

The book was packed with $15,000-a-page 
advertisements from corporations, including 
scores of defense contractors and other in- 
dustries regulated by the Government. The 
Republicans were planning a similar ad book 
for 1966, though one Republican Senator, 
Joun J, Witr1amMs of Delaware, urged his 
party to steer clear of what he called a 
“shakedown” of corporations doing business 
with the Government. The political ad 
books received a death blow, however, by an 
amendment incorporated in the President’s 
1966 tax bill at Wurms’ suggestion. The 
amendment specifically forbids corporations 
to claim deductions for ads in political jour- 
nals as business expenses. Thus a corpo- 
ration buying a $15,000 ad would have to 
pay for it out of profits—and could be sub- 
ject to a stockholder’s suit for unwarranted 
distribution of profits. 

At least until recent years, the bulk of 
money from high corporate echelons going 
into politics was for the Republicans. The 
Democrats, on the other hand, have been the 
chief beneficiaries of money spent by labor 
unions in the political arena. Labor unions 
made their first serious entry into political 
spending in 1936, and have increased their 
outlays ever since. Well over 90% of this 
money has gone for the benefit of Democratic 
candidates. 

During World War 2, the unions were pro- 
hibited from making direct political contri- 
butions, just as the corporations had been 
four decades before. But this prohibition 
on union political giving, which was then 
written into the 1947 Taft-Hartley Labor 
Act, did not extend to union political gifts 
in campaigns for nonfederal offices—Gov- 
ernors and other state officials and local 
posts. Nor did the law say anything about 
voluntary“ contributions by labor union 
members to political funds. The unions 
promptly set up satellite organizations, like 
the modern-day AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE), which receive 
voluntary“ gifts from labor union members 
and shen spend the money directly on politi- 
cal campaigns. The unions have also labeled 
activities sucb as registration drives or 
sharply opinionated rundowns of the voting 
records of Congressmen as “educational.” 
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The courts have not intervened in the matter 
of whether they are actually political ex- 
penditures. 

While the dollar sums spent by the unions 
on direct political activity have climbed to 
a high of $3.8 million reported nationally in 
1964, the spending on “educational” politi- 
cal activities has gone totally unreported. 
Moreover, the most valuable contribution of 
the unions to the Democrats may well lie in 
labor’s registration drives rather than actual 
cash contributions to Democratic candidates. 

For the better part of a century, the politi- 
cal parties have depended for a major por- 
tion of their income on large gifts from men 
and women of great wealth. In 1928, four 
rich men together contributed over $1 mil- 
lion to the Presidential campaign of Demo- 
crat Alfred E. Smith. In 1936, the DuPont 
and Pew families jointly gave over $1 million 
to the Republican Presidential campaign of 
Alfred Landon. In 1956, it was found that 
two-thirds of the 76 persons in the country 
worth $75 million or more had given to that 
year’s Presidential campaign—virtually all to 
the Republicans at an average of $10,000 each. 
After the 1964 elections, it was found that 
members of 12 unusually wealthy families 
had given $591,426 to national political com- 
mittees—$445,280 for the Republicans, $122,- 
000 for the Democrats. The families in- 
cluded were DuPont, Field, Ford, Harriman, 
Lehman, Mellon, Olin, Pew, Reynolds, Rocke- 
feller, Vanderbilt and Whitney. 

The 1964 figures, however, suggested an 
interesting turn in the bulk of large con- 
tributions for politics. In 1960, 67.5 percent 
of the value of the political gifts of $10,000 
or more reported nationally had gone to the 
Republicans. But in 1964, under the pecu- 
liar conditions of the Johnson-Goldwater 
race for the Presidency, the tables were 
turned and the Democrats took in 56 percent 
of the money in gifts over $10,000, to 41.6 
percent for the Republicans. 

The reversal was even more dramatic in 
the percentage of value in gifts over #500 
which each party reported nationally. In 
1956, only 44 percent of the Democratic cam- 
paign receipts were in sums of $500 or more. 
In 1960, the percentage rose to 59 percent 
and in 1964 to 69 percent. On the Republi- 
can side, by contrast, the percentage of gifts 
in this $500-and-above category shifted from 
74 percent in 1956 to 58 percent in 1960 and 
only 28 percent in 1964. Thus the Demo- 
crats appear to be moving steadily toward 
greater dependence on the big contributors, 
while the Republicans are getting more and 
more money in small sums, less in large 
sums. 

A major reason that big money is moving 
to the Democrats and small money to the 
Republicans is probably that the party in 
power—now the Democrats—always finds it 
easier to get contributions from wealthy 
men, But the fund-raising strategies of the 
parties have also played a part. In recent 
years, the Democrats have concentrated on 
such fund-raising devices as the $1,000-a- 
year President's Club” of wealthy contribu- 
tors which had about a 5,000 membership in 
1964. Republicans, on the other hand, have 
been steadily expanding a $10-a-year sus- 
taining fund operation of small gifts which 
they inaugurated in 1962. In 1964, Barry 
Goldwater’s ideological appeal to strong con- 
servatives helped widen the base of GOP sup- 
port. A single, direct-mail appeal of 15 mil- 
lion pieces by the Republicans during the 
Goldwater campaign brought in 380,000 re- 
plies with $5.8 million enclosed. For 1966, 
Democrats have announced plans to beef up 
their small solicitations campaign to correct 
the image of a “fat cat“ party. But they 
privately acknowledge doubts about how 
much money they will raise this way. 

If the parties could raise the bulk of the 
money they need through small contribu- 
tions, an age-old dream of political reformers 
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would have come true: making the candi- 
dates and parties independent of the in- 
fluence of extremely wealthy contributors 
with their own special interests. Big con- 
tributors act from many motives. A big giver 
may simply want to help a friend running 
for office, or be motivated by ideology alone. 
But there are also a host of less altruistic 
motives. A big donor may want to buy “ac- 
cess” to a public figure, so that he can at 
least get a full hearing from Government if 
his complex personal and business dealings 
require it, A lobbyist or industrialist with 
a specific, financial interest in certain Gov- 
ernment policies may give to a candidate in 
the clear hope of influencing public policy. 

Large donations to a political party inevi- 
tably cast a shadow on an Administration 
which supports laws favorable to the donors. 
In 1952, General Eisenhower campaigned in 
favor of the tidelands oil legislation. When 
the Congress later passed the tidelands bill 
and Mr. Eisenhower signed it, it was a source 
of political ammunition against the Repub- 
licans that the 22 largest oil companies had 
given more than $300,000 to the Party’s war 
chests in that year. The Democrats have had 
the same guns turned on them with respect 
to their prolabor legislation and the support 
given them in campaigns by unions. The 
records of campaign giving are filled with 
instances of corporate leaders, lobbyists or 
unions making large contributions to pol- 
ticlans who could be of assistance to their 
cause at a later date. Many a newly elected 
Congressman has received a call shortly after 
his election from the representative of some 
special interest group congratulating him on 
his election and offering to pay off any re- 
maining campaign debts—leaving the new 
lawmaker, of course, deeply indebted to the 
special interest. 

And if it is difficult for a U.S. Senator 
or Representative to withstand these pres- 
sures, the situation is all the more difficult 
for the hard-pressed candidate for a local 
office who may be tempted to accept a few 
hundred dollars in return for his subsequent 
support on zoning, local purchases or high- 
way contracting. 

Thus rising interest has been evident in 
some kind of reform which would encour- 
age small campaign contributions on such 
a wide scale that the major contributors 
would lose the special influence they’ve been 
able to wield in past years. President Ken- 
nedy’s Commission on Campaign Costs rec- 
ommended in 1962 that individuals be given 


a direct credit on their federal income tax 


for political contributions of up to $10 a 
year, or alternatively, a deduction from tax- 
able income of several hundred dollars, Pres- 
ident Johnson, after taking office, at first 
showed little interest in this type of reform. 
But in his January 1966 State of the Union 
address he said he would back tax incentives 
tostimulate’small contributions to the polit- 
ical parties and “make it possible for those 
without personal wealth to enter public life 
without being obligated to a few large con- 
tributors.” A Congressional Quarterly poll 
found that 89 percent of the Members of 
Congress would be in favor of a change in 
the income tax laws along these lines. 

A second area of reform that Congress 
may be considering this year is tightening 
up the laws now on the books which re- 
quire candidates and political parties to re- 
port on the amount of money they have re- 
ceived and spent in campaigns. As spelled 
out in the Corrupt Practices Act, approved 
by Congress in 1925, any political committee 
interested’ in federal elections which operates 
in more than one state must file regular re- 
ports in Washington of its receipts and ex- 
penditures. Candidates for the House and 
Senate must render a full report of all cam~ 
paign money which they handle personally 
or which someone else handles for them with 
theip knowledge and consent.“ Senate can- 
dida tes are umited to expenditures of $10,000 
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and House candidates to $2,500, though these 
totals may be increased to $25,000 and $5,000 
respectively, depending on the number of 
votes cast in the last election, Under a law 
added in 1940, a ceiling of $3 million a year 
is set on spending by any national political 
committee. 

These laws, however, are notorious for their 
loopholes. First of all, they require no re- 
ports whatever of spending in Presidential 
primary campaigns, or the battles at Presi- 
dential nominating conventions. While 
Congressional candidates are supposed to re- 
port what they spend in the general election 
campaign, primary .elections are totally ex- 
cluded—although in many states the cru- 
cial battle is in the primary. Nor is there 
any. requirement for reports by a political 
committee working in behalf of a candidate 
for the Senate or House though the great 
bulk of Congressional campaign expenditures. 
are made in this manner, providing an in- 
finitely expandable loophole. National pol- 
itical committees easily evade the $3 million 
limitation by setting up any number of front 
groups. Thus, in 1964, a “TV for Goldwater- 
Miller Committee” spent $2.7 million while 
the President's Club for Johnson Committee 
laid out an equally great sum—all in addition 
to the expenditures approaching $3 million 
reported by the Republican and Democratic 
National Committees. 

Few laws in the history of the Republic 
have been so easy to get around. Political 
committees find all manner of ways to avoid 
reporting any gift or expenditures. In 1964, 
for instance, the Democrats obtained sub- 
stantial funds on the state level, so that they 
never showed up in Washington reports. 
And the reports of candidates for the Senate 
and House are often a farce. Most candi- 
dates simply embrace the fiction that the 
committees which worked to elect them did 
so without the candidates’ “knowledge and 
consent,” so that a candidate only reports 
“personal” expenditures of an insignificantly 
small amount, Some report nothing at all. 
In 1964, four U.S, Senators reported they 
had neither received nor spent money in their 
campaigns: Sens. VANCE HARTKE (D.-Ind.), 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE (D.-Maine), JOHN STEN- 
nis (D.-Miss.) and Roman L. HRUSKA (R.— 
Neb.). Yet in at least three of these in- 
stances, the Senator had major opposition 
and major sums were spent to win re-elec- 
tion, Presumably others acting on their be- 
half spent it in ways not required to be 
reported. 

Some candidates file no reports. In 1964, 
88 House candidates—12 Democrats, 26 Re- 
publicans—failed to file the required reports 
with Congress. 

The Corrupt Practices Act stipulates fines 
of up to two years in prison or a $10,000 
fine for willful noncompliance. Yet there 
has never been a single prosecution of a 
candidate for failure to report, or for false 
or incomplete reports, under the Corrupt 
Practices Act, The stated policy of the Jus- 
tice Department, spelled out in a 1963 letter 
to this writer, is “not to institute investiga- 
tions into possible violations of (the Act) in 
the absence of a request from the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives or Secretary of the 
Senate.” Those officials, chosen by a vote 
of the Representatives and Senators, have 
never referred any possible violations to the 
Justice Department. Plainly the law is not 
effective. 

Over the years, various laws have been 
proposed to close some or all of the loopholes 
in the Corrupt Practices Act. Some have 
passed the Senate, but none has cleared the 
House. The outlook for any kind of reform 
action in 1966 was extremely dark until 
President Johnson, in a section of his State 
of the Union address that surprised most of 
official Washington, suggested substantial 
reforms in the field of election finance. The 
President said he backed revision of ‘present 
unrealistic restrictions on (campaign) con- 
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tributions—to prohibit the endless prolifera- 
tion of committees, bringing state and local 
committees under the Act—to attach strong 
teeth and severe penalties to the requirement 
for full disclosure, of contributions.” 

Thus, if Presidential backing can make the 
difference, there is a chance that the nation’s. 
most consistently evaded law may get a real 
facelifting some day. In the Congressional 
Quarterly poll, 88 percent of the Congressmen 
said they favored more thorough campaign 
spending requirements, covering both pri- 
maries and general elections. 

Key points to watch, when Congress finally 
does get down to work on the problem, will 
be whether the requirements for reporting 
are extended to primary elections, both for 
Presidential and Congressional candidates; 
whether the multitudinous committees work- 
ing for the candidates, as well as the candi- 
dates themselves, will be required to report; 
and whether responsibility for receiving 
spending reports and checking them for ac- 
curacy and completeness will be left in the 
hands of the politically chosen patronage 
employees on Capitol Hill or moved into the 
hands of a nonpartisan Government agency 
like the General Accounting Office, as the 
President’s Commission on Campaign Costs 
recommended four years ago. 

If Congress does act to stimulate small gifts 
to the parties and candidates by an income 
tax incentive, and then moves to revise the 
election finance reporting laws, the country 
will have made a real effort to make special 
interest groups count for less in the counsels 
of Government and put campaign spending 
out on the top of the table for all to see. 

But it is beyond reason to expect the law- 
makers to adopt a remedy which only satis- 
fies the moral appetite of the people. Cam- 
paign costs being what they are, any remedy 
will still have to assure that the money will 
be forthcoming, or it, too, will fail. 


A GOOD START—KINDERGARTEN 


Mr: CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
passage of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 provided 
American educators with a new chal- 
lenge and an opportunity to improve 
the education of young Americans. 

In a recent report on title I of the act, 
the Office of Education highlights a 
kindergarten program for educationally ` 
disadvantaged children in Idaho: 

Prior to the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, only one school 
system in Idaho had been able to start kin- 
dergarten classes. Now Title I funds have 
turned the dreams of another—a small, 515- 
student district in the northern part of 
the State—into a reality. The 449-square 
mile Whitepine School District, which in- 
cludes the towns of Troy, Deary, and Bovill, 
has instituted Idaho’s second kindergarten 
program. 

The success of this effort in the White- 
pine School District is yet another in 
the long history of Federal aid programs 
and clearly demonstrates that national 
financial help can be secured without 
sacrifice of local direction, management, 
or control of our public schools. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sént that the article entitled “A Good 
Start—Kindergarten” be printed at this 
pointin the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to'be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Goon START—KINDERGARTEN, WHITEPINE 
SCHOOL DISTRICT, IDAHO 

For thousands of small school systems 

across. the country a kindergarten program 
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is just a dream. In general, only the larger 
and often more prosperous districts have 
been able to afford these valuable programs, 
which enable first graders to start their for- 
mal schooling already adjusted to the de- 
mands of the classroom. 

Prior to the passage of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, only one school 
system in idaho had been able to start kin- 
dergarten classes. Now Title I funds have 
turned the dreams of another—a small, 515- 
student district in the northern part of the 
State—into a reality. The 449-square mile 
Whitepine School District, which includes 
the towns of Troy, Déary, and Bovill, has 
instituted Idaho’s second Kindergarten pro- 


With little more than $8 thousand in Title 
I funds and the board of education's whole- 
hearted encouragement and approval, the 
Whitepine school officials launched two 
classes for 40 youngsters in low-income areas 
where most families make a marginal living 
from stump farming. One teacher was hired 
to conduct both classes; At Troy High 
School, a former nursing station and jani- 
tor’s storeroom were converted into a bright 
30’ by 40“ classroom for 15 pre-schoolers. 
Fifteen miles to the northeast at Deary High 
School, a small classroom was renovated, and 
a second kindergarten for 25 children was 
formed. 

Though the Title I funds covered most of 
the expenses of remodeling, hiring the 
teacher, transporting the five-year-olds, and 
acquiring the necessary instructional mate- 
rials, this program would not have been 
possible without the use of local funds and 
the enthusiastic support of the community. 
Much of that support was demonstrated by 
the many hours of human effort devoted to 
launching the program. 

Because of limited funds, some compro- 
mises had to be made. One teacher was 
hired to conduct both parts of the program— 
Troy's class in the morning and Deary's in 
the afternoon. Since the cost of transport- 
ing all the youngsters within a 14-mile radius 
both to and from school was prohibitive, the 
school bus makes only two trips, one in the 
morning to take the Troy children to class 
and the other in the afternoon to take the 
Deary youngsters home, Therefore, parents 
must provide one-way transportation for 
their children each day. Car pools have 
helped to alleviate this problem. Although 
lunches are not served, the youngsters do get 
milk and graham crackers midway through 
their 2½ hour class. 

Planning for the new program actually 
began in August. School personnel took ad- 
vantage of an active Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion to help them identify needy youngsters, 
After renovations had been completed, par- 
ents were invited to register their five-year- 
olds. At that time, the new kindergarten 
teacher discussed the planned porgram with 
the enthusiastic parents and gave them a 
five-page booklet entitled Whitepine Kinder- 
garten Keynotes. This fact-filled pamphlet 
told the parents what was expected of them 
during the school year and explained some 
of the new things their children would be 
experiencing during the coming months. 

The County public health nurse, whose 
services are available to all the school chil- 
dren, discussed health problems with the 
parents during the registration period and 
since then has examined and treated several 
pre-school children who needed immediate 
attention, For most parents, this program 
represents their first contact with Whitepine 
school personnel and an opportunity for pro- 
fessional advice. 


ADDRESS BY HON. THANAT 
KHOMAN 


Mr. BAYH: Mr. President, yesterday 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Thai- 
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land, the Honorable Thanat Khoman, 
delivered an extremely important address 
to the General. Assembly of the United 
Nations: Mr. Khoman, who is the chair- 
man of his nation’s delegation to 21st 
session of the General Assembly, devoted 
much of his speech to the conflict in 
Vietnam and to possible ways of achlev- 
ing peace. 

I was impressed by the strong objection 
which Mr. Khoman expressed against ac- 
cepting any peace proposals which would 
appear to encourage aggression. He 
pointed out, for instance: 


Many if not all the solutions so far ad- 
vanced by one party or another tended to 
favour the side which instigated the war 
for the purpose of placing South Vietnam 
under its control, while the victims and 
those who help repel aggression and con- 
quest are considered trouble-fete or feat- 
spoiler for prolonging the ordeal and for not 
allowing the aggression to be more expedi- 
tiously consummated. 


He reminded us quite properly that no 
one has a “right to sell away the inherent 
right of South Vietnam, or for that mat- 
ter of any country, to exist. and survive 
as a free and sovereign nation.” 

Mr. President, because of Mr. Kho- 
man’s long experience in foreign affairs 
and his personal knowledge of southeast 
Asia, his views on South Vietnam com- 
mand worldwide attention and respect. 
I ask unanimous consent that his com- 
plete address be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As in preceding years, many of us have 
come from all parts of the globe to take part 
in the United Nations General Assembly with 
our concern and worries but invariably with 
inexhaustible hopes that, after our delibera- 
tions in this World Assembly, our cares may 
be lessened, our apprehensions assuaged and 
our problems moving toward gradual but sat- 
isfying solutions. 

This year seems to make little difference 
with the years gone by, except perhaps the 
fact that within a few weeks the term of 
office of our Secretary-General will expire 
and since he has already declined to offer 
himself for re-election, this important high 
office will become vacant with no one in sight 
to fill it. There is also the financial crisis 
which has beset our Organization for some 
years already and for which no solution has 
as yet been devised to relieve the crushing 
burden which has imposed an almost unbear- 
able weight on the United Nations and has 
practically paralyzed it. Finally, the dangers 
of large scale warfare haye markedly in- 
creased in Southeast Asia, because those who 
launched the aggressive attacks against peace 
and freedom-loving South Vietnam continue 
to show-an almost insane obduracy and re- 
fuse to join in any peaceful approach, pre- 
ferring to expand still further their warlike 
activities, 

Exception made of these differences, the 
problems facing us in this Organization and 
the world at large remain, at least in appear- 
ance, sensibly the same as before. The ques- 
tion, however, is whether we should trust the 
appearance which, in our opinion, is deceiv- 
ing and conceals a disquieting deterioration 
in the situation both within our Organiza- 
tion as well as in the world at large, with 
particular reference to Asia as a whole and 
more specifically in relation to Southeast 


To our mind, the financial problem of 
the United Nations and the Secretary-Gen- 
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eral's reluctance to serve for a second term 
are unmistakably linked. Indeed he has 
made it repeatedly clear on several occa- 
sions that the lack of funds resulting from 
the failure of certain nations to honour 
their financial obligations hinders the effi- 
cient discharge of his duties and, in some 
cases, renders it even impossible. Few peo- 
ple of impartial mind and dedicated to the 
support of the United Nations would think 
of disagreeing with him. They indeed sym- 
pathize with his plight and share his frus- 
tration brought about by those who pay only 
lip service to peace while actually are doing 
much to impede various efforts to consolidate 
and strengthen goodwill and harmony. They 
seek in particular to restrict the Secretary- 
General’s initiatives in the political and dip- 
lomatic fields which he considers an essential 
part of his functions and to make him, to 
quote his own words, a ‘glorified clerk.’ 

This is the situation, what is now to be 
done? 

Much as we would like the Secretary- 
General to continue in his office, we do not- 
believe that, in order to save ourselves a great. 
deal of prolonged wrangle and wearisome ne- 
gotiations, we should follow the easiest solu- 
tion for us and ‘draft’ this distinguished 
Asian, thus compelling him to serve us and 
the Organization against his will and his 
better judgment, while on our side, we con- 
tinue to deny him the necessary means to 
enable him to perform his function properly.. 
Such a course would be not only unreason- 
able but highly undignified. The only way 
to resolve our problem, as far as we can see 
it, is rather to strive to make the sources of 
this crisis realize their share of the responsi- 
bility and take the necessary steps to redress 
the wrong they have done. Through clear 
expression of impartial opinions in this As- 
sembly, the part of responsibility for causing: 
these grave difficulties may be openly appor- 
tioned and consequences for further nega- 
tive attitude properly established. How- 
ever, if such a procedure should fail to be 
adopted or to evoke a favourable response, 
the last resort may be to launch a world- 
wide appeal to the population of this planet, 
particularly those of the impoverished under- 
developed nations, to contribute whatever 
they can spare from their meagre resources 
to cover up the deficit now being suffered 
by this Organization, and to show to the 
great powers of this earth that the poor 
peoples of this world can give their flesh and 
blood so that the former may continue to 
enjoy their privileges without incurring cor- 
responding obligations. In our opinion, 
other expedients are not likely to save the 
Organization, whose downfall may only be 
postponed and ultimately come at a time 
when the international situation will be the 
least apt to absorb the shock. 

Another reason which prompted the Sec- 
retary-General to decline accepting further 
his present difficult assignment is said to be 
the lack of co-operation on the part of cer- 
tain nations to solve a number. of interna- 
tional problems, among which figures prom- 
inently that of the war in Vietnam. There 
again we who liye in Southeast Asia fully 
understand and appreciate the. disappoint- 
ment and frustration felt by an interna- 
tional official whose primary duty it is to 
help bring international conflicts to an end 
and to develop and promote peaceful condi- 
tions in the world, For in spite of his de- 
sire to discharge conscientiously the respon- 
sibility. of his office, the Secretary-General, 
more. often than not, has had to face non- 
co-operation and even completely negative 
and obstructive attitude from those who 
seek to extend their domination and fur- 
ther to expand their influence and control 
over others. That explains why, on more 
than one occaslon, the Secretary-General 
has had to adopt a totally despondent pos- 
ture and confess to the world at large that, 
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much as he realizes that it is his duty to 
help resolve the present acute problem of the 
war in Vietnam, neither the Organization 
which is entrusted with the function of pre- 
serving and maintaining peace nor he him- 
self who is its chief executive, can do much, 
if anything at all, to carry out their peace 
mission, 

Accordingly, it is natural that an inter- 
national official with a high degree of self- 
respect can find no alternative but to bow 
out with the full realisation that, continu- 
ing in his present predicament, he would 
merely lend himself to be used as a scape- 
goat for present and future failure of the 
organization to fulfill its high purposes. 

This leads us to consider why the problem 
of Vietnam, which is not only fraught with 
dangerous potentialities but also highly ex- 
plosive, has so far defied various attempts 
and many-sided efforts to solve it. 

In the first place, the instigators who 
planned and initiated the war of aggression 
against South Vietnam have so far enter- 
tained a hope that they might be able to 
attain their objective of ultimately seizing 
that country and finally placing it under 
their ruthless totalitarian rule. That is why 
they still persist in their combined nefarious 
activities of infiltration, subversion and 
terrorism which brought about untold suffer- 
ings and ravages upon their victims. On the 
side of the aggressors, they themselves have 
incurred heavy losses of human lives in the 
conduct of their ferocious and fanatic cam- 
paign of war and terror, as well as heavy 
destructions which have descended upon 
their homeland as the result of air attacks 
intended to reduce and slow down the infil- 
tration of men and materiel needed to sus- 
tain them in their acts of aggression against 
South Vietnam. 

Their hopes are not completely without 
support. They have been kept alive and in 
fact fueled by the provision of the necessary 
wherewithals from their allies to wage war. 
Economic aid as well as military equipments 
have flowed from external sources into North 
Vietnam which enable that country to carry 
on to this day its war of aggression. For 
countries siding with the aggressors, the war 
in Vietnam must be won for their friends 
and partners, as victory would further ex- 
tend their ideological and political empire. 
Although not all of them are prepared to 
share the cost and bear proportionate sacri- 
fices, they seem to be willing to show their 
solidarity to the extent of their immediate 
national interests and practical capability. 
At least on the propaganada side, they are 
willing to blare in unison that the war in 
Vietnam is a Holy War of National Libera- 
tion, which in effect serves to cover the stark 
fact that the people of South Vietnam are 
being sujected to a war of conquest and 
colonial expansion from across the northern 
border. 

The well-drilled chorus of martial singers 
seem to be bent upon pursuing to the end 
their war path and have repeatedly spurned 
various suggestions to divert from the es- 
calating trend of war into a more peaceful 
approach. In appearance at least, they seem 
to be fortifying themselves in the belief that, 
by rejecting every peaceful suggestion, they 
are more likely to attain their war objectives. 
That is why even though the call for peace 
and reason may have come from fellow 
Asians, they contemptuously brushed aside 
the genuine yearnings for peace of Asian 
nations and have retorted with their arro- 
gant intransigence untempered by abuses of 
the lowest sort. Such a display of uncul- 
tured and un-Aslan behaviour conceals not 
an inherent strength but rather fundamental 
weakness which has come to the surface and 
covered with a misnomer euphemistically 
called the “Great Proletarian Cultural Revy- 
olution”, As of now, while the defenders’ 
side in Vietnam has shown its willingness 
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and readiness to discuss unconditionally the 
ways and means to resolve peacefully the 
war in Vietnam, the aggressors’ camp has 
consistently closed the door to every probe 
for negotiation and peaceful settlement, 

The intransigence of the aggressors has 
in no small measure been encouraged and 
even enhanced by the lack of unity and by 
dissenting opinions of small and misguided 
minorities in various countries. These dis- 
senting minorities, consisting of elements 
from legislative quarters, from the press, the 
church and from the uninformed academic 
circles, are least familiar with and even ig- 
norant of the true facts of the situation, but 
allow themselves nevertheless to be carried 
away by their abstract and unrealistic con- 
structions, or by their belief in false liberal- 
ism, to voice suggestions and opinions, 
whch benefit and give comfort to no one 
except the enemies of freedom and liberty. 
While innocent victims are daily maimed, 
molested and massacred by fanatic terror- 
ists, the so-called liberals commiserate not 
with the unfortunate victims, but rather 
with those who kill, torture and terrorize. 
Some of them even exceed the limit of de- 
cency by brandishing the aggressors’ flag 
while they comfortably enjoy the rule of law 
and the fruits of liberty in their own coun- 
tries. 

Others inspired by unrealistic and unmiti- 
gated fear tend to attribute to the other side 
greater military power to commit mischief 
and greater capability to wage war than it 
really possesses. Others still who are far 
away and in the midst of their opulence and 
comfort seem also to be seized with griping 
apprehension that events in Vietnam may 
adversely affect their present abundant and 
luxurious living by dragging them into the 
spreading conflict. They, therefore, and not 
quite altruistically so, advocate courses of 
action which would in effect sacrifice the 
victims and condone and consummate ag- 
gression. Such divergent voices, although 
infinitely small and outnumbered, have given 
the erroneous impression that the aggressors 
can count upon the defenders soon to be- 
come wearied and tired of the exactions of 
war, and that they may ultimately yield to 
force and aggression. 

In the face of these divergencies and dis- 
sents, it is the hope of all freedom-loving 
people that the South Vietnamese who are 
fighting for their survival and their future of 
liberty will join together in presenting a 
solid front to the invaders and inspire con- 
fidence not only among their own people but 
also to the outside world which supports 
them in this vital struggle. 

These are some of the factors which 
through their naive gullibility in the face of 
the aggressors’ propaganda tend to favour 
the enemies of freedom and thus have the 
effect, directly or indirectly, of prolonging 
the present conflict in Vietnam and retard- 
ing its early conclusion. Let us now examine 
whether there are ways and means which 
may not immediately solve the problem, but 
may at least begin to pave the way towards 
its peaceful settlement. 

It has been said by some and almost too 
frequently that military solution is not the 
solution for the present war in Vietnam. 
But this oracular assertion appears to be 
more of a truism than an effective solution. 
In any case, that assertion has never been 
gainsaid by the defending side in the Viet- 
nam war, which is only too ready and willing 
to agree with such a contention. It is rather 
the aggressors who have consistently and 
stubbornly adhered to the said military so- 
lution and tried to pursue it to the bitter 
end, in complete disregard for the sufferings 
of their own people and the peaceful aspira- 
tions of the rest of the world. On the other 
hand, it is not enough just to make a pro- 
nouncement that military solution is not a 
real solution, one ought to be able to offer a 
workable alternative. 
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Some have suggested that in order to end 
the war in Vietnam there should be unilat- 
eral cessation of aerial attacks on North 
Vietnam. In this connection, they all seem 
to have forgotten that bombing has been 
halted at least twice, the first time for five 
days and the second time for more than a 
month. In both cases, the cessation of 
bombing yielded no worthwhile results. On 
the contrary it gave undue advantage to the 
other side which made use of the lull to 
gather more strength, with which to inten- 
sify and escalate the conflict. 

Others have advocated that foreign troops 
now assisting South Vietnam, especially 
those of the United States, be unilaterally 
withdrawn from that country, while in- 
truding forces introduced from the North 
are not mentioned and consequently are al- 
lowed to continue their depredations and 
aggression. The partiality and unworthiness 
of such views are too obvious to warrant any 
comment and discussion. Such suggestions 
are no doubt designed to delight the ag- 
gressors. They amount in fact to delivering 
the victims to the attackers. 

As any impartial observer may notice, many 
if not all the solutions so far advanced by 
one party or another tended to fayour the 
side which instigated the war for the pur- 
pose of placing South Vietnam under its 
control, while the victims and those who 
help repel aggression and conquest are con- 
sidered “trouble-féte” or feast-spoiler for pro- 
longing the ordeal and for not allowing 
the aggression to be more expeditiously con- 
summated. 

Why should it be so, one may ask, why 
should the victims be penalized and the 
peace and law-breakers be treated with in- 
dulgence and even with direct or indirect 
encouragement? 

From a pragmatic viewpoint, it may be too 
much to expect that ethical considerations 
should prevail in the discussion of such a 
hotly-contested international issue. In re- 
ality, the question is much more complex, 
involving heterogenous elements among 
which, are ideological bias, acute self-in- 
terests, past private feuds and instinct of 
revenge or simply fears of losing the beatific 
enjoyment of present material abundance 
and luxury available in profusion in certain 
parts of the world. Some of these elements 
were already at play, when the dark Hitlerite 
power threatened Europe with its domina- 
tion and succeeded in cowing those endowed 
with clouded intellect and weaker knees to 
hail that evil force as the true voice of 
German and European nationalism which 
deserved respect and support. Nowadays, 
these heads are again rising and by their 
wild clamours try to delude the world that 
a war of conquest is a war of national libera- 
tion. 

However, the most deplorable fact of all 
is perhaps that some nations and statesmen 
of this world should want to make use of the 
Vietnam war as an occasion to let loose their 
past rancour. over inconsiderate treatment in 
by-gone days, and to launch a vendetta to 
satisfy their long pent-up feelings. They 
disregard the consequence of their ill-timed 
revenge and fail to recognize that those who 
will be paying the price are not the ones who 
caused them displeasure many long years 
ago, but the innocent people of Vietnam who 
had no part whatsoever in any humiliation 
which may have been inflicted in the past. 

Whatever these views may be they present 
one common characteristic: they are short- 
sighted. By cajoling and favouring the ag- 
gressors’ side, they are paving the way for 
their own destruction, for in due course and 
perhaps in not too distant a future, they 
will not be spared any more than the South 
Vietnamese have been spared. 

To many of us in Asia who desperately try 
to keep our heads cool and clear, the solu- 
tions thus far put forward do not appear to 
be the real solutions likely to resolve the 
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present difficulties and restore peace and 
tranquility for any durable length of time, 
because they are tainted with ideological 
bias and prejudice or prompted by crying 
selfish preoccupations or by personal and 
individual considerations of a purely private 
nature. 

A truly worthy solution to the Vietnam 
war must see to it that aggression shall not 
be rewarded and that South Vietnam should 
be assured essentially of being able to main- 
tain its freedom and independence and not 
be delivered with bound hands and feet to 
the conquerors. To us in Thailand, and I 
am sure to all the freedom-loving peoples of 
the world, the United Nations and its officials 
or any member of this Organization, however 
great or however small, have no right to sell 
away the inherent right of South Vietnam, 
or for that matter of any country, to exist 
and survive as a free and sovereign nation. 
If such an unfortunate precedent were to be 
created now, the survival of many other 
nations will become greatly compromised. 
As for the aggressors, although they deserve 
to be punished for their crime, we should be 
far-sighted enough not to be vengeful and 
should not seek to bring about their de- 
struction. Rather it would be in the inter- 
ests of all to persuade them to renounce 
their’ expansionist designs and join hands 
with other peace-loving nations in building 
a future of peace, progress and prosperity, 

With that purpose in mind, Thailand to- 
gether with Malaysia and the Philippines 
initiated an appeal to all Asian nations to 
launch a Joint Asian peace move designed 
to bring the Vietnam Conflict to a peaceful 
conclusion. Although two of the above 
countries, namely Thailand and the Philip- 
pines, are already militarily involved in 
South Vietnam because they seek to help 
repel aggression and prevent the enlarge- 
ment of the conflict in Southeast Asia, they 
are not precluded from genuinely desiring 
to end the conflict by peaceful means, The 
three countries have consequently suggested 
that Asian nations should join together in 
urging the Parties involved in the Vietnam 
Conflict to come to a Conference Table. This 
represents the first collective Asian initla- 
tive to suggest a peaceful approach to the 
Vietnam problem. While there is encourag- 
ing response and general support for a peace- 
ful approach from the non-communist coun- 
tries in Asia as well as elsewhere, it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the other side, in 
its unrestrained manifestations of displeas- 
ure, has shown a completely negative atti- 
tude. It is therefore crystal clear now who 
are for peace and who are against it. If one 
side favours a peaceful approach while the 
other has so far rejected every move towards 
a peaceful settlement, there should be no 
room for doubt as to where the blame lies, 
and which side should bear the responsi- 
bility for the prolongation of the war. 

Thus the Asian peace move launched with 
a view to offering a fair and honourable ap- 
proach to end the conflict has met with a 
stone-wall erected by the stubborn and ob- 
structive attitude of the side favouring war 
and forceful conquest. If the appeal has so 
far failed to elicit.a favourable response from 
the other side, it cannot be because it was 
initiated by nations which have openly sub- 
scribed to certain viewpoints. For as is well 
known, many attempts to suggest peaceful 
approach have been undertaken by various 
nations and personalities upholding different 
viewpoints, among whom is His Holiness the 
Pope, and up till now none has ever won 
the trust and confidence of those who broke 
the peace and launched the hateful aggres- 
sion. The realities are that the latter have 
no intention of trusting anyone, not even 
their own ideological comrades. Rather they 
look upon all who try to halt their aggression 
as belonging to their enemies’ camp. 

The Thai Government and people, never- 
theless, would welcome peace in Vietnam and 
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in Southeast Asia. Amy proposal for an 
honourable and peaceful solution to the Viet- 
nam problem from whatever quarters will 
therefore be assured of our co-operation and 
support. In the mean time, the freedom and 
independence of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple must continue to be defended. 

Such a belief has driven us to exert efforts 
to seek a more harmonious relationship 
among our neighbours in Southeast Asia. 
We are particularly gratified to see that 
traditional Asian wisdom and far-sightedness 
have prevailed over our friends and neigh- 
bours, the Philippines, Malaysia and Indo- 
nesia, which have successfully resolved their 
differences, and have resumed their normal 
intercourse within the Southeast Asian fam- 
ily. It is our fervent hope that normaliza- 
tion of relations will bring the benefits de- 
riving from practical and fruitful co-opera- 
tion. Thailand is also happy to extend a 
warm welcome to the brotherly nation of 
Indonesia upon its decision to to resume full 
co-operation with the United Nations. Indo- 
nesia’s resumption of participation in the 
United Nations activities is indicative of her 
desire to uphold the lofty principles of inter- 
national co-operation as laid down in the 
United Nations Charter. There can, there- 
fore, be no doubt that Indonesia, being the 
largest nation in Southeast Asia, can greatly 
contribute to the effectiveness of the United 
Nations as well as to the stability and prog- 
ress of that region. 

In the same spirit, we have sought to 
ensure long-lasting peace in Asia by arous- 
ing the consciousness on the of the 
Asian countries not only to coexist together 
but also to co-operate closely for mutual 
benefits, We believe that regional co-opera- 
tion will bring not only direct benefits to the 
peoples of the region, but will also serve to 
strengthen the solidarity and enhance the 
security of our respective countries. Thus 
Thailand has joined with Malaysia and the 
Philippines in founding the Association of 
Southeast Asia (ASA) which has recently 
been revived to serve the purposes of co- 
operation in the economic, social and cul- 
tural fields. Recently, and on an even larger 
scale, the Asian and Pacific Council (ASPAC) 
has been established at the historic meeting 
in Seoul, the capital of the Republic of 
Korea. Indeed in a relatively short time 
since its inception, it offers promising pros- 
pects, Several other regional undertakings 
are also in the making. In this particular 
connection, Thailand has welcomed Japan's 
initiative in convening the Conference on 
Asian Development in Tokyo, last April, 
which will continue to meet in other Asian 
capitals. It should also be noted that an 
Asian Development Bank is being estab- 
lished for the benefit of Asian countries. 
Thailand has actively taken part in all these 
worthwhile projects, as well as the important 
project for the Development of the Lower 
Mekong Basin under the United Nations 
sponsorship. This worthy international 
undertaking has proven its high value and 
has continued to function through the 
vicissitudes of political relationship between 
some of the participating Member countries. 

Although the Asian nations in general 
have shown their profound faith in the 
usefulness and benefits of regional co- 
operation among themselves as well as with 
outside countries, certain other nations of 
different ideologies have bitterly criticized 
these joint endeavours and have tried to 
calumniate that they are being instigated 
and sponsored by far-away Powers. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. Indeed, it 
does not take long, nor in fact is it really 
necessary to point out that such criticisms 
are totally unfounded and have been moti- 
vated by the desire to see Asian nations 
divided and powerless so that those who 
nourish expansionist designs may with 
greater ease interfere in the internal affairs 
of the thus weakened countries and eventu- 
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ally succeed in bringing about their down- 
fall. The main motivation which has 
prompted Asian nations to strengthen re- 
gional co-operation lies in their common 
desire to assume greater responsibility in 
regard to Asian problems and to prevent 
outside powers from interfering with and 
dominating the life of Asian people. The 
experience of the past and particularly that 
of Western colonialism have shown how 
disastrous the loss of control over our own 
destiny could be, not only to our national 
pride, but even more so to our fundamental 
interests. Nowadays, while the Western 
type of imperialism has receded, a new and 
even more ruthless form of imperialism is 
attempting to step in and derive benefits 
from exercising influence and overlordship 
over our national life and patrimony. While 
a few nations in Asia have been cowed into 
submission or deluded into believing in alien 
doctrines born in the dark and sordid re- 
cesses of European ghettoes and become 
oblivious of their lofty Asian heritage, many 
others remain faithful to the age-old ideals 
of Asia which uphold not only peace and 
friendship among the peoples of the world, 
but also the intrinsic worth and dignity of 
human beings. To them, the recent mani- 
festations of the so-called Red Guards have 
nothing to do with Aslan values and tradi- 
tions, but represent the lower instincts of 
man brought over from beyond the confines 
of Asia. 

That is why a great many of us who be- 
lieve in serving our people and our region 
deeply felt the urge of establishing an effec- 
tive and fruitful co-operation which will 
bring to us all substantial mutual benefits. 
At the same time, when the world organiza- 
tion is passing through an anguishing period 
of stress and strain due to certain deleterious 
activities within the Organization, the exist- 
ence of even a loose form of regional co- 
operation is a measure of comfort and as- 
surance that international anarchy will not 
take the place of a world of law and order. 

It will thus be seen that all these moves 
have been launched with a view to bringing 
about peace and prosperity for the entire 
region. In spite of grave difficulties and at 
times abuses and provocations from Cam- 
bodia, Thailand has refrained, in the inter- 
est of regional peace, from retaliating in 
kind. Instead, Thailand has kept calm and 
has shown restraint and moderation. To 
avoid further deterioration and escalation, 
my country appealed to the United Nations 
Secretary-General to send a Special Repre- 
sentative to explore ways and means of 
easing tension between the two countries. 
This appeal has received sympathetic con- 
sideration from the Secretary-General who, 
with Cambodia’s concurrence, has despatched 
his Special Representative to the two coun- 
tries. The matter is now receiving careful 
attention with a view to achieving reconcili- 
ation, On the part of Thailand, the United 
Nations can be assured of the fullest co- 
operation from the Thai Government in this 
mission. In order to ensure and enhance 
regional peace and tranquility, and in the 
case that Cambodia gives a similar response, 
the Thai people are prepared to extend their 
hand of friendship to our neighbours to the 
East and to forget past differences, for the 
peoples of the two countries should be aware 
that they are bound by traditional ties of 
friendship and close affinities. They shared 
in the past many common cultural legacies 
and their destinies in the future may hardly 
be apart. We are hopeful therefore that with 
wisdom and goodwill on both sides, and 
thanks to the good offices of Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Special Representative, the two coun- 
tries may soon find themselyes back on their 
normal relationship, 

Even though our efforts for peace and 
harmony are by necessity concentrated on 
our immediate vicinity and our area of 
Southeast Asia, our genuine desire is to see 
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peace and tranquility prevail not in our 
region. alone, but as far and wide as possible, 
indeed, in the whole world. Consequently 
we cannot help holding the view that Rho- 
desia is,a case of worrisome problem in 
which an unruly white minority has usurped 
the authority of government and unconsti- 
tutionally arrogated to itself the right to 
dominate the other segments of the people 
and deprived the latter of their inherent 
freedom. The illegitimate regime, con- 
demned in this Assembly, can still breathe 
the air of insubordination, scornfully dis- 
regarding the ineffective measures taken 
against it, and may probably survive the 
public disapproval because of noticeable lack 
of adequate and meaningful sanctions. 

Another example of international concern 
over the plight of a non self-governing people 
is provided by the Southwest Africa Case. 
The recent decision of the International 
Court of Justice does not in any way serve 
to improve the situation. The Court has 
regrettably found it convenient to reverse 
its own previous pronouncements upon its 
competence and has declined in this case to 
consider the substance of the question, thus 
retarding possible settlement of the issue. 
Thailand has taken a keen interest in this 
case right from the very beginning as its 
representative had served for many years in 
the five-nation Committee set up by the 
General Assembly to implement an advisory 
opinion of the Court in 1950, and was Chair- 
man of the seven-member Committee estab- 
lished by General Assembly resolution 749 
(VIII) in 1953. In these capacities, Thal- 
land has consistently upheld the position 
that the General Assembly is the rightful 
successor to the League of Nations. Such a 
stand also received judicial endorsement in 
the advisory opinion of June 11, 1950. In 
consequence, the Geenral Assembly is en- 
titled, in our opinion, to exercise its super- 
vision over the administration of South- 
west Africa. 

My Delegation will elaborate further on 
this, question in the debate on that specific 
item. For the time being, may we express 
the hope that the country responsible for 
the present administration of Southwest 
Africa will heed the unequivocal opinion of 
the overwhelming majority of nations in the 
world. 

Similarly, it is a matter of deep regret that 
despite the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty con- 
cluded by practically all the nations of the 
world, large and small, there are a few coun- 
tries still defying the conscience of mankind 
which aspires to be free from the hazards of 
radio-active contamination and nuclear 
proliferation. No doubt one can see in this 
callous disregard of international opinion a 
persistent search for national aggranddize- 
ment, but in the long run it is doubtful 
whether the advantage thus gained will be 
commensurate with the danger which may 
accrue all around in the world scene. Only 
the future will tell whether the investment in 
considerable resources has brought to the 
nations involved the benefits that they de- 
sire to acquire. 

The problems as outlined above may ap- 
pear to be hard of solution. If they are so, 
it is probably because, to some nations, the 
Scoring of victory on ideological issues and 
the spreading of their political doctrines 
take precedence over the consolidation of 
peace and freedom. The attainment of their 
political objectives is of such paramount 
significance to them as to make the preserva- 
tion of world peace and order recede into 
secondary importance. The latter is given 
consideration only when such rupture may 
entail their own annihilation. Only then 
would they relent in their inflexible submis- 
sion to their political dictates and allow the 
consideration of general welfare to assume 
the importance that it deserves. Otherwise 
human understanding as well as the spirit of 
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give and take seem to be totally lacking. 
What prevails is rather a tendency to de- 
mand and to take without making con- 
cessions. 

There can be little doubt about that, if 
such trend were to continue, if all of us were 
to come to this Assembly with an unyield- 
ing one-track mind and seek to make gains 
on our ideological and parochial stands, the 
pending crucial problems would scarcely have 
any chance of a reasonable solution. On the 
contrary, it is not unlikely that such prob- 
lems would even increase in acuteness in the 
future with dangerous implications for man- 
kind. If instead we were to envision that 
long-term interests in peace and well-being 
can accommodate a measure of general un- 
derstanding and rational compromise, the 
prospects for our nations to be able to live 
together in a more harmonious world and in 
more secure and lasting peace, will become 
infinitely brighter for the benefit of our 
present and future generations. 

While the leading industrialized nations 
have made important strides in scientific 
and technological fields of human endeavors 
to the extent of discovering a soft landing 
technique on the moon, they would earn an 
even more profound gratitude from the 
Millions of this world if they could devise 
ways and means to end and avoid present 
and future earthly conflicts. 


SECRETARY UDALL DEDICATES 
PLATTE-WINNER BRIDGE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the distinguished Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall, gave the dedi- 
catory address at the Platte-Winner 
Bridge near Platte, S. Dak. This bridge, 
over a mile in length, is the longest span 
between the Mississippi River and the 
west coast. It links the producing areas 
of western South Dakota with our mar- 
keting areas in the eastern part of the 
State. 

The bridge will not only carry vitally 
important commerce, but will provide a 
convenient passageway for the growing 
multitude of tourists who are visiting 
South Dakota each year. Spanning the 
Missouri River with its great lakes, its 
recreational areas, and its rich fish and 
wildlife opportunities, this bridge will 
serve as an invaluable convience to mil- 
lions of citizens in the years ahead. 

Mr. Jack Gerken, of Sioux Falls, and 
Mr. Rogers Eastman, of Platte, S. Dak., 
handled general arrangements for a 
splendidly managed dedication program. 
Present for the dedication was Mrs. 
Francis Case, widow of the late Senator 
Case whose efforts were instrumental in 
making the bridge possible, and her sis- 
ter, Miss Bess Graves. The bridge was 
dedicated to Senator Case. Mr. E. F. 
McKellips, of Alcester, S. Dak., former 
director of the South Dakota Highway 
Department who also played an impor- 
tant role in opening the way for con- 
struction of the bridge, was on the plat- 
form, along with other dignitaries. Ac- 
eompanying Secretary Udall was Mr. 
Kenneth Holum, of Groton, S. Dak., who 
serves as Assistent Secretary for Water 
and Power in the Department of Interior. 

Secretary Udall, who has wen the re- 
srect of the entire Nation for his devo- 
tion to the preservation, development, 
and beautification of our land, delivered 
a superb address which I ask unanimous 
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consent to have printed at this; point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR STEWART L. UDALL AT THE DEDICA- 
TION OF THE WINNER-PLATTE BRIDGE, PLATTE, 
S. Dax., SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 
Two years ago—strongly encouraged by 

GEORGE McGovern—I flew with him over 

South Dakota's wonderful Black Hills. Today 

we have flown together over your rich farm- 

lands and your new manmade great lakes. 

Now I know why you call your State “the 
land of infinite variety.” May I suggest, how- 
ever, on the basis of what I have seen of 
South Dakota—and what I have seen is sup- 
plemented almost daily by what I hear from 
enthusiastic South Dakota salesmen in Wash- 
ington—that yours is a State of infinite and 
limitless opportunity. 

In my Department we are forced to spend 
much of our time trying to redeem what man 
already has spoiled and preserve the treas- 
ures of nature that remain. As President 
Johnson has said, today natural beauty has 
new enemies, and we need new weapons to 
fight those enemies. You here in South 
Dakota are in the rare and enviable position 
of having more to save than to salvage. 

We are trying to salvage a polluted and 
desecrated Potomac River. 

California's magnificent Redwoods must be 
saved to refresh and inspire future genera- 
tions. 

We are concerned about the shameful con- 
dition of the beautiful and historic Hudson. 

We try to salvage a little open space in our 
great and congested cities. 

As an Arizonan, I am deeply concerned be- 
cause we are mining and using in one genera- 
tion ground water that took eons to ac- 
cumulate. 

We have turned our once beautiful Lake 
Erie into a virtual “dead sea.” It must be 
salvaged. 

It is refreshing to come to South Dakota. 
I like your clean air—your comparatively un- 
littered countryside and your plains and roll- 
ing hills. I like open spaces and an oppor- 
tunity to see the horizons. Naturally, as a 
Westerner myself, I appreciate the warm- 
hearted hospitality and the enthusiastic 
optimism of your people. 

However, the mere act of coming to the 
Sunshine State, delightful as it is, does not 
in any way make me feel that I have escaped 
the responsibility that I hold in your Na- 
tional Government. 

Interior must help much of the country 
redeem what it already has squandered and 
exploited. It is equally important that we 
help you achieve the opportunities that exist 
in South Dakota and that we help you avoid 
the mistakes that have proven so costly in 
other older and more heavily settled areas of 
the country. 

My State—and Washington, D.C., and New 
York, and Philadelphia—need more water 
and drought-proofed water supplies. Your 
State has the water—you need ditches and 
pumps and canals—so that water can go to 
work stabilizing your agricultural economy 
and enhancing your industrial economy. 

Specifically, South Dakota needs the Oahe 
Project. My Department will do its part to 
see that you get it. We will succeed if we 
have the enthusiastic support of all South 
Dakota. 

Millions of Americans, forced to live in 
crowded and congested cities, desperately 
want and need opportunities to refresh them- 
selves in out-of-door, open spaces, They 
seek out mountains and lakes and fresh air. 

Every day that passes high-speed air trans- 
portation and the transcontinental highway 
system move South Dakota closer to Chicago 
and St. Louis, New York and Philadelphia. 
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The bridge we are dedicating here today is a 
splendid example of new modern highway 
transportation. 

I suggest you look at the Francis Case 
bridge—and the splendid body of water which 
it crosses—and see thousands of miles of 
highways linking millions of Americans to 
your lakes and scenic Black Hills. 

Interior is currently involved in two studies 
which I am convinced will be extremely im- 
portant to you as you plan and build a more 
diversified economy. At the request of Sena- 
tors McGovern and MCGEE, we have joined 
with the Department of Agriculture to do a 
resources study of the Black Hills. The study 
and report are not complete, but you can be 
confident that they will contain suggestions 
for better and greater use of the area's out- 
standing recreation assets. 

Simultaneously, under the direction of a 
Senate Interior Committee resolution spon- 
sored by Senators MCGOVERN, BURDICK, and 
Mercatr, the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
is evaluating the recreational potential of 
the Missouri River—and its new lakes from 
Yankton, South Dakota, to Fort Benton, 
Montana, 

One thousand, two hundred and sixty-five 
miles of river are included in the study. In 
cooperation with other Federal agencies and 
the States, we are examining a wide variety 
of ideas to make the river more accessible— 
its bodies of water more usable—and to pre- 
serve the historic values of the route followed 
by Lewis and Clark, 

Because these scienic, historic and recrea- 
tion values are so important, I want to com- 
pliment you for adopting careful planning 
procedures: Make sure—as you plan ‘and 
bulld—that your objectives are sound. 

Appropriately you have come to call your 
four manmade lakes “the Great Lakes of 
South Dakota.” They are that. They can 
provide almost unlimited opportunities for 
fishing, boating, camping, water skiing and 
all types of water-associated recreation. As 
South Dakotans and your neighbors from the 
other 49 States use them more and more, 
these lakes will stimulate economic growth in 
South Dakota. More and more business en- 
terprises will have to be established to ac- 
commodate your visitors. 

Remember that people are attracted to 
clean water and uncluttered countryside. 
Careless Americans have abused the Great 
Lakes. We have desecrated their ability to 
restore man and buoy his spirits. 

As you look at your opportunities—as you 
plan and build—ask yourselves—and ask us: 

(1) Are we doing enough—are our State 
statutes strong enough—is our will to en- 
force them determined enough—to prevent 
the pollution of these beautiful waters? 

(2) Have we done enough to protect the 
countryside and its attractiveness? Are our 
States statutes and local zoning ordinances 
adequate to protect these important values? 
Will we tolerate littered roadsides—junk- 
yards along our highways—and ill-planned 
and poorly maintained development, rural 
or urban? 

(3) You want, I know, a combination of 
public access and private development. Par- 
ticularly, I ask, have you done enough? Be- 
cause you must act now to protect public 
access for the future. 

President Johnson has said: 

“Natural beauty is not a luxury for the 
satisfied, It is not a pleasant frill or a 
superficial enjoyment ... It is the world 
that we live in. It is the environment in 
which we were born and grow to maturity 
and live our lives. It is more than a rich 
source of pleasure and recreation. It shapes 
our values. It molds our attitudes. It feeds 
our spirit and it helps to make us the kind 
of men and women we finally become. And 
the kind of men that we finally become in 
turn makes this great Nation.” 
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VIETNAM-UNITED STATES PEACE 
PROPOSALS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr, President, we have 
gone a long way in offering the three- 
phase peace proposal which Ambassador 
Goldberg presented to the United Na- 
tions last week. As the Rocky Mountain 
News of Denver said in its lead editorial 
Saturday, “It’s Up to Hanoi” now. The 
United States has set aside doubts on its 
sincere desire for peace by going further 
with concessions and compromise than 
ever before in trying to make way for a 
settlement of the Vietnamese war. As 
the News stated, our peace proposals can 
hardly get any better. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial from the Rocky Mountain News of 
Denver, Colo., be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It’s Ur To HANOI 

If there was ever any doubt about who’s 
move is next in making peace in Viet Nam, 
there should be none now. It is squarely 
up to Hanoi. 

For Thursday at the United Nations, Am- 
bassador Goldberg, with President Johnson’s 
approval, offered on behalf of the United 
States a 3-phase proposal that would (1) 
halt the bombings and de-escalate the 
ground war, (2) provide for a mutual with- 
drawal of troops from South Viet Nam, and 
(3) begin peace negotiations, with the Viet 
Cong presumably included. 

This goes further toward concession and 
compromise than the U.S. has gone before. 
It embraces UN Sec. Gen. U Thant’s peace 
plan, and goes him one better by adding the 
timed troop withdrawal, the idea the Presi- 
dent suggested earlier this month at Detroit. 
It implies that though the Viet Cong are 
Hanoi-directed, they are combatants, and as 
such could participate in the negotiations— 
a concession sure to displease Saigon. 

To see how far the U.S. has bent in an 
effort to end the war, one need only compare 
this new proposal with President Johnson’s 
statement two years ago to the effect he 
didn’t “believe in a conference called to 
ratify terror,” or State Sec. Rusk's repeated 
statement the U.S. could not consider ne- 
gotiations “until North Viet Nam ceases its 
aggression.” 

Ambassador Goldberg’s tone Thursday was 
shorn of such language. He declared the 
U.S. seeks a political, not a military solution 
to the war; peaceable self-determination for 
the South Vietnamese, and reunification of 
all Viet Nam through free choice. 

A further, face-saving concession to Hanoi: 
The U.S. will halt the airstrikes “the mo- 
ment” Hanoi passes the word, privately or 
publicly, that it will reduce or end hostili- 
ties; its compliance with the pledge could 
come later. 

This is, for North Viet Nam, a good deal. 
Ho Chi Minh and his colleagues should take 
it, either by saying so, or by doing so but 
saying nothing. Our peace proposals can 
hardly get any better, from their point of 
view. But our war-making can get a lot 
worse: 


THE VICE PRESIDENT SPEAKS OUT 
ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, as a 
Nation we have been slow in opening our 
eyes to the problems of our cities. Now, 
at last, we are taking note of the peo- 
ples’ wants and needs—what the slum 
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dweller lacks—and what it would take 
to make his life meaningful and pleasant. 

What is the slum dweller’s first and 
foremost wish? 

A recent poll shows that most of all 
people trapped in the slums want police 
protection that will give them peace of 
mind and physical security. 

On May 25, 1966, Vice President Hu- 
BERT H, HUMPHREY gave an excellent ad- 
dress about law enforcement. Speaking 
at the 77th session of the FBI National 
Academy on the occasion of its gradua- 
tion ceremony, he described the neces- 
sary training and attributes of the law 
enforcement officer today. The Vice 
President explained the challenges that 
greet a policeman at every turn of his 
work—the benefits he deserves—and the 
modern equipment and facilities that 
would aid him in performing his job well. 
The Vice President also stressed the ob- 
ligation of every American citizen to 
support the law as well as uphold it, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Honorable HUnRRT H. 
HumMmPHREY’s speech on law enforcement 
be inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY 

Thank you. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Hoover, for your gracious and generous in- 
troduction, but most of all, for the gift of 
your friendship. Dr. Elson, General Turner, 
and the president of the class, Mr. Robey, the 
representatives here of the Department of 
Justice, my good friend, the Special Assistant 
to the President of the United States, Marvin 
Watson, and Mrs. Watson, and that distin- 
guished, ever-glorious, marvelous Marine 
Band under the direction of Captain King—I 
just want to salute you once again. You al- 
ways make these ceremonies just a little more 
important and dignified. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are many here 
that I should like to pay my respects to, but 
first I want to say a word about General 
Turner. I've always heard the old phrase, 
“Beware of Greeks bearing gifts,” and now I 
want to say, “Beware of generals with such 
humility.” That was a powerful address after 
having prepared you for what you might have 
expected would be less. Not only that, I must 
say to the general that it’s well and good that 
he is a professional in police work, but this 
taking over the role of Bob Hope is a violation 
of jurisdiction. I shall take this up with the 
Screen Actors Guild at a later date. 

And then to have been inspired as we have 
today by Mr. Robey. It is indeed an extra 
challenge and a rare treat. You've had pre- 
sented two very powerful, substantive, mov- 
ing address, both of which give you cause for 
refiection and for encouragement. 

I consider it a special honor to be permitted 
to share this platform today with mem- 
bers of the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
with its distinguished director, Mr. Hoover; 
with our associates in the Department of 
Justice. I’m happy to say that our own Spe- 
cial Agent in the State of Minnesota in Min- 
neapolis, Mr. Richard Held, sent me a note 
just the other day telling me how much he 
regretted not being able to be here but re- 
minding me that two of the very best officers 
of Minnesota police departments are here, 
and I intend to have something to say about 
them as we go along. 

To share in this graduation ceremony of 
the FBI National Academy is a particular 
pleasure for me. This is a professional 
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school; as General Turner has noted, a pro- 
fessional establishment which has had a very 
profound effect upon law enforcement. 

When Director Hoover founded this acad- 
emy in 1935, I believe it was, the skeptics 
far outnumbered those who thought that 
such an advanced, formal training program 
or law enforcement officers could succeed. 

But today, as is evidenced by the graduates 
of this 77th session, the FBI National Acad- 
emy enjoys a position not only of national, 
but of international respect and prestige. 

Now this, of course, is but one of the many 
achievements of a truly great American, a 
man who has dedicated a life to public serv- 
ice, Mr. J. Edgar Hoover—and of the Bureau, 
the agency that he heads, the FBI. During 
his 42 years as the head of the Bureau, Mr. 
Hoover has made a truly outstanding record 
of devotion to duty, of public service, of 
patriotism beyond comparison, 

More than any other American, he is re- 
sponsible for creating a new image of the law 
enforcement officer—an image well expressed 
by the motto of this academy: “Knowledge, 
Courage, Integrity.” 

I am, as I said a moment ago, particularly 
delighted to note that there are two of my 
fellow citizens from Minnesota in this 
graduating class. One, a friend of long stand- 
ing, Inspector Donald Dwyer of the Minne- 
apolis Police Department. He is one among 
the 100 outstanding men receiving diplomas 
today. And the other, Deputy Sheriff Robert 
Drowns of Anoka County Sheriff’s Depart- 
ment, a neighboring county to Minneapolis 
and Hennepin County, and I want to salute 
my two friends here. 

I am particularly delighted, too, to see the 
representatives from several countries other 
than our own—from Chile, from Argentina, 
Japan, Malaysia, the Philippines, Thailand, 
and the United Arab Republic—as well as the 
Virgin Islands—all represented in this grad- 
uating class. 

Now, Director Hoover has told me how 
much these officers have contributed to the 
success of this 77th session, and I’m hopeful 
that in the years ahead we can have a much 
broader representation of our friends and 
neighbors from other parts of the world in 
these training sessions of the FBI Academy. 

Now I can think of no greater reward for 
their efforts over the past 12 weeks than 
the accurate impression of American law en- 
forcement—not only its equipment, its pro- 
cedures and techniques, but also the forth- 
right principles and the high caliber of lead- 
ership in American law enforcement—which 
these visiting officers have obtained from 
the National Academy program and from 
their association with other outstanding men, 
representing 39 States, on the roster of this 
class. If our friends from the other lands 
can go home with that impression, with an 
impression as to the caliber of leadership, 
with the principles in which we believe, and 
with a respect for modern crime prevention 
techniques, we will indeed have been rich- 
ly rewarded for their presence. 

Courageous, eficient law enforcement is 
one of the many blessings which we Ameri- 
cans have come to take for granted, and I 
know of no group of people on the face of the 
earth that take more things for granted 
than we Americans. But law enforcement is 

_ achieved only at a great personal sacrifice 
by men of selfless devotion to duty—and 
frequently men of valor and virtue all too 
seldom recognized and too seldom extolled. 

Since I first came to Washington as a 
United States Senator, I’ve had the occasion, 

as bas been mentioned by Mr. Hoover, to 
travel extensively as an official representa- 
tive of the United States, 

In coun after country, I have found 
that one of the most reliable barometers of 

the true national atmosphere is the attitude 
of the people in that country towards their 
law enforcement agencies. Are these law en- 
forcement officers looked upon as public sery- 
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ants, or as instruments to suppress the pub- 
lic will? 

Here in America we have found that it 
is not enough for the law enforcement agen- 
cy to win the respect of the people. You 
must win it and that respect must be main- 
tained and it must be strengthened day 
after day and year after year, 

And it is here that the special police units 
for human relations or community rela- 
tions—the titles vary—have such a timely 
and essential job to do. Police training to- 
day requires a broad knowledge of the social- 
economic structure of your community, a 
knowledge of the people, their backgrounds, 
their ethnic origins, their ideals, their tra- 
ditions. Police training is more than just 
the application of force. And the officers 
who head these special teams in such fields 
as community relations, and the policémen 
who man them, have the most difficult and 
responsible of assignments. These officers 
and men must be carefully selected and 
trained, but it is absolutely essential that we 
have them. 

Now we do face here a very serious prob- 
lem in the enforcement of law, and we shall 
need the widest possible support to meet 
and master it. You know the facts better 
than I. 

Since 1958, crime in this rich, powerful, 
wonderful country, where there are more 
opportunities available for more people than 
any place on the face of the earth, crime, 
nevertheless, has risen six times as fast as 
out national population. 

Last year alone, more than 2,700,000 seri- 
ous crimes were reported to police depart- 
ments. throughout the United States. This 
is an all-time record. It means not only 
that more crimes are being committed, but 
that the victims of crime are mounting at 
a greater rate than ever before. And I think 
that when we look at the statistical evidence 
of the number of crimes that are recorded 
or committed, we ought to remember that 
the act of crime has its effect upon the vic- 
tim, 

Now, I do not have to tell the members 
of this National Academy class that a dis- 
proportionate number of victims come from 
the ranks of law enforcement—particularly 
the local police, who bear the brunt of the 
responsibility for law and order in our land. 

Last year alone, more than 80 law en- 
forcement officers gave their lives in the 
line of duty—53 of them were killed by dan- 
gerous felons and gunmen, and only last 
week an FBI Agent was tragically slain—the 
20th to give his life in the service of this 
Bureau and this Nation. 

Thousands of other law enforcement offi- 
cers came to physical harm last year. Sta- 
tistics compiled by the FBI clearly show 
that, year after year, 1 out of every 10 police 
officers, I repeat, 1 out of every 10 is the vic- 
tim of violent asault. Too often, that as- 
sault is carried out before the eyes of im- 
passive bystanders who are otherwise re- 
sponsible citizens. This, my friends, is 
something that is beyond my comprehension, 
How people who say they love and believe in 
law and order can stand passively by while 
a law enforcement officer is being mauled or 
attacked, or while an act of crime is being 
perpetrated, and never to even lift a finger 
or be willing to cooperate. 

This is deeply disturbing. For, in a de- 
mocracy such as ours, the preservation of 
law and order begins with the individual. It 
is not the sole duty of the professional, 
trained, paid police officer, Within the limit 
of his capabilities, every American, every 
citizen, has an obligation not only to uphold 
the law, but to support it with all reasonable 
means at his command. There can be no 
law of the people, by the people, and for the 
people if the people are unwilling to abide 
by it and to support it. 

Now what specifically does this mean? It 
means taking a genuine interest in the prob- 
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lems of crime and in the obstacles—legal, 
budgetary or otherwise—confronting hon- 
est, impartial, effective crime control. 

It means responding to the call of jury 
duty, and it means good juries, fair juries, 
& willingness to appear as a witness in crimi- 
nal proceedings, promptly reporting the facts 
concerning violations of the law, and, most 
fundamental of all, conscientiously observ- 
a both the letter and the spirit of the 
aw. 

A nation such as ours that cries out for 
law and order in this world needs to set a 
good example of it back home, and we have 
been having some difficulty. Maybe that’s 
why we're not doing as well in the world 
as we ought to. 

Now, every American, and I repeat, every 
American does have a very important stake 
in the proper enforcement of law. At times 
this personal interest is more obvious than 
at others—for example, when a particularly 
atrocious murder or beating sends a shock 
wave of fear throughout a community and 
captures local headlines. 

However, indignation has a tendency to be 
short-lived. All but those most personally 
affected tend to quickly forget. The princi- 
ple that every act of crime is a public wrong, 
a menace to the body politic, regrettably 
soon slips from view. 

Many years ago, a wise old man of Athens 
was asked when he believed injustice would 
be abolished. Let me quote to you his apt 
reply. It will be abolished, he said, “when 
those who are not wronged wax as indignant 
as those who are.” 

Now I assure you that this Administration, 
the Administration of President Johnson, 
fully recognizes its responsibility for urgent 
and effective action against crime, In a 
Special message to the Congress last year, 
President Johnson outlined a three-pronged 
attack upon crime and lawlessness, 

And the message constituted a call to 
action to every citizen—and action did fol- 
low, including the passage and the signing 
into law of measures such as the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, through 
which millions of dollars of Federal funds 
are being channeled into worthwhile State 
and local police uses to strengthen your own 
State and local police agencies. It resulted 
also in the appointment, as has been noted, 
of a President’s Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and the Administration of Justice. 
This Commission's work, in my mind, is of 
the highest importance. 

In March of this year, President Johnson 
submitted a second message to the Congress 
on crime and law enforcement. 

I was delighted to observe, Director Hoover, 
that the FBI National Academy occupies a 
Position of prominence in that recent mes- 
sage. The President reported to Congress 
that a sixfold expansion of the National 
Academy is currently being planned. Fol- 
lowing construction of your new academy 
building at Quantico, Va., 1,200 law enforce- 
ment officers—rather than the present maxi- 
mum of 200—will be able to participate each 
year in this outstanding training course. 
This is a reform and an expansion long 
needed and it will pay great dividends 
throughout this entire land. 

The Administration has also taken meas- 
ures to prevent crime—an aspect of law en- 
forcement which progressive police depart- 
ments have been stressing for many years, 
It has always been my contention that what 
we would seek first is law observance, respect 
for the law, but a respect that comes out of 
an environment in a community which en- 
genders respect. 

The War on Poverty may not seem rele- 
vant to some as a matter of law observance, 
but that War on Poverty which President 
Johnson launched 2 years ago is being 
planned and administered to eradicate the 
stagnant pools of bitterness, of anger, of 
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eynicism and frustration which breed much 
of our present-day crime. 

I have said from several platforms of late 
that one of the great enemies facing this 
land is the enemy of communism—yes, with- 
out, that challenges us all over the world 
and challenges free men everywhere, and 
challenges us within. 

Yet there is another “ism” that is gnaw- 
ing at us and it is like a contagious virus; 
it is called “slumism”—the deterioration, not 
only of buildings, but of people. And as I 
go from city to city, which is my privilege, 
I travel in these areas of our metropolitan 
centers that breed crime faster than any 
police department can enforce the law. So 
we seek now to find ways and means of 
getting at the root causes of crime, of ten- 
sion and frustration and bitterness, and 
hatred. 

The historic measures enacted last year 
to support elementary and secondary edu- 
cation have, as their principal objective, 
helping to make our schools relevant to 
modern life, useful, meaningful, and worth- 
while to the poor and the deprived, and the 
educationally handicapped children—so that 
fewer of them will be tempted to join the 
ranks of the school “dropouts” from which 
so many juvenile delinquents are recruited. 

Now some of you may have heard about 
crime in Washington. That's a favorite 
topic for those outside of Washington, and 
it even concerns us here. I think you will 
‘be pleased to hear that the incidence of 
serious crime in this city has been falling, 
in comparison with last year’s level, ever 
since November. 

And I congratulate: Chief Layton, Chief 
of the Metropolitan Police Department— 
Chief Layton and his men for their effective 
work. I've met with these men to give them 
encouragement and a pat on the back. But 
some of the credit also belongs to the great 
programs of social welfare, the antipoverty 
programs which began to take hold in this 
city last summer, to the reduction of over- 
crowding in our schools, to the opening of 
playgrounds—and since I mention that term, 
I want to say to the people of Washington, 
you’re a century behind the rest of the 
civilized world in playgrounds, and young 
people need recreation facilities. Next to 
atomic energy, youth energy is the most 
powerful. And it either needs to be directed 
in proper channels or it bursts out in anti- 
social conduct. 

We also have less restrictive administra- 
tion of our public welfare system. 

President Johnson's youth opportunity 
program, which we launched last summer 
and which is underway once again this year, 
has had an effect upon juvenile crime. It 
has reduced it. It has given young people 
a chance for a job, a chance for wholesome 
activity. Action against the conditions 
which lead to crime does help and it is 
your No: 1 ally. Mr. Police Officer, the 
better the schools, the better the social con- 
ditions, the fewer, the slums, the better your 
record as a police officer. 

But law enforcement officers are still, as 
President Johnson has said, our “frontline 
soldiers in the war against crime.” 

And they deserve the full support of the 
community—moral and material. 

Now I don’t merely preach this—I be- 
lieve it. As mayor of Minneapolis two 
decades ago, I practiced it. When I took 
office, there were underworld influences at 
work in our city and they were strong in- 
fluences, I called the church, business, 
labor, and other civic leaders together, We 
appointed a law enforcement commission and 
I said to them: 

“I want your backing. I can't clean up 
this city alone. I want to be able to pay 
the best policemen the best salaries that 
we can. I want to give them good working 
conditions because we simply can’t afford 
anything less than the best.” 
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I can say quite candidly that most police 
departments and most police officers—in- 
deed, the overwhelmingly majority—want to 
be efficient and honest. And if there's an 
honest politician in charge, there'll be an 
honest pelice department—it’s just that 
simple. You get what you ask for. 

And the community needs to understand, 
as I tried to indicate, that law enforcement 
is everybody's business. 

Dr. Elson, I had to tell the clergy of my 
city that the salary that they paid the mayor 
of Minneapolis when I was mayor just 
wasn’t enough for me to do the job alone 
and that I didn’t think it was good enough 
just to ask for good living on Sunday, that 
we had to have it 7 days a week. And my 
friends who are here from the Twin Cities 
will recall that we had our law enforce- 
ment Sundays, we had our honor banquets 
to honor the police officers who in each 
month had performed outstanding duties. 
The city and the State and the Nation must 
learn to honor those who defend our rights 
and who protect the public interest. 

And I’m happy to say that after these 
frank visits with the leaders of our com- 
munity, they did back me up. And I'm 
happy to say to this audience that I did 
come to see Mr. Hoover about whom we 
ought to have as police chief, to get his rec- 
ommendation. He said, “You don’t need 
to come here. You have a man right at 
home that we've trained. His name is Ed 
Ryan.” He's today sheriff in Hennepin 
County. And, I said, “My goodness, he’s 
my neighbor. He only lives a block away.” 
He said, “Go home and find him.” And I 
went home and found him and he was a 
great chief and he's been succeeded by great 
chiefs. 

Yes, I had the backing of that community. 
But I also want to say for the record, I backed 
my chief and I backed my department. And 
I think that is the duty of the politically 
elected officer. You cannot have high morale 
in a police department if you're going to run 
out every time there’s some criticism. You 
have to stand with them. 

Now, I want to see our law enforcement 
officers paid at a professional level, and with 
professional health and retirement benefits. 
I want to see them backed up with the most 
modern equipment and facilities. Here, let 
me put in a special word now about precinct 
stations—and I run counter now to most all 
the public administration experts, but this is 
my platform for a moment. Many of these 
precinct stations around the Nation are a 
shame and a disgrace. They're obsolete and 
they're poorly equipped—yet policemen have 
to spend a lot of their lives in these stations— 
and they should spend it in reasonable com- 
fort and dignity with the best of equipment. 

And I'm one that believes in the precinct 
station because it provides law enforcement 
on a neighborhood basis. It may not look 
as good on the charts of public administra- 
tion courses that I once taught—I owe some 
of my students a refund—but the precinct 
station can be a bulwark of law enforcement 
and law observance because in many of our 
communities in America we need to know 
each other better—not only to know the law, 
not only to know our duty—but to under- 
stand what’s going on in the area. 

I want Americans, young and old, to trust 
and respect the man with the badge—not 
merely because he wears it, but because he 
wears it with honor. 

Men of the National Academy, as you re- 
turn home to resume rightful places of lead- 
ership and service in your communities, I ask 
that you carry proudly that torch of under- 
standing that you've earned during your 12 
weeks of intensive study with the FBI. 
You're going home better people, more pro- 
fessional, with greater competence. And, in 
the tradition of those who have preceded you 
across this graduation platform, I ask you to 
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use that training, that torch of enlighten- 
ment and knowledge, to light the beacons of 
knowledge and enlightenment elsewhere and 
to promote insight and the search of truth— 
because these are the beacons of greater serv- 
ice to humanity. I congratulate the grad- 
uates, I feel that our country is the stronger 
and the better today because of your train- 
ing here in this academy. 


UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, for 
last week’s Saturday Review, the emi- 
nent American statesman, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, now administrator of the United 
Nations Development Program, wrote a 
superb article on the gap between the 
rich and the poor nations, and the 
means by which the gap might be closed. 

One particularly stimulating idea 
which Mr. Hoffman presents, which is 
the basis for the United Nations Devel- 
opment Program, is the notion of seed 
money,” the investment of a small 
amount in a crucial preinvestment proj- 
ect which brings forth, from other 
sources, investment of many times the 
amount of the initial seed project. Us- 
ing this principle, an investment of $35.7 
million by the UNDP and the countries 
involved, has led to more than $1.4 bil- 
lion in further investment by others. 
This is certainly an approach which de- 
serves to be expanded. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Hoffman’s article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Review, Sept. 17, 1966] 
THe RICH AND THE Poor: 1966—THE GAP BE- 

TWEEN THE WEALTHY AND THE UNDERDE- 

VELOPED NATIONS Is WIDENING WHILE THE 

PROPORTION oF Gross NATIONAL PRODUCT 

DEVOTED ro Am Is SHRINKING—WHY? 

(By Paul G. Hoffman) 

It’s a rich world for some—and the rich 
are getting richer, In 1965, the more deyel- 
oped countries, including the United States, 
Canada, most of Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, had a Gross National Product 
of approximately $1.4 trillion. What is more, 
the $1.4 trillion figure is increasing by $40 
billion to $50 billion annually, thus assur- 
ing the one-third of humanity living in the 
richer countries a rapidly rising standard of 
living. 

But it is a distressingly poor world for 
most. The estimated Gross National Product 
for the less developed countries, excluding 
China, is about $250 billion a year. While 
this e is going up by some $10 billion to 
$12 billion annually, population growth is 
cutting the average annual increase in per 
capita income to 1 per cent. At this rate, 
the people of the less developed world will 
not reach even a $200 level in average annual 
per capita income by the end of this century. 
For hundreds of millions of people the aver- 
age will be close to $100. 

The contrast between riches and poverty 
on our planet is one of the tragedies of this 
century. “In an age when man is literally 
soaring to the stars,” U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.N. Arthur Goldberg has said, “he has not 
yet managed to raise to decent heights the 
conditions of life for some two billion of the 
earth’s three billion people.” On a planet.of 
unimaginable wealth and potential, some 
3,000,000 human beings are dying each year 
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as a result of starvation and nutritional dis- 
eases. At a time when the frontiers of knowl- 
edge are expanding at an explosive rate, a 
majority of men live and die without bene- 
fiting from the wonders of science and tech- 
nology. 

Poverty, of course, is nothing new. What 
is new is that the poor no longer accept pov- 
erty as an inevitable way of life and are de- 
termined to do something about it. What is 
also new is that for the first time in history 
men command the means to launch a global 
attack on poverty. Many of the developed 
countries have devoted substantial resources 
to bilateral and multilateral development as- 
sistance programs. In designating the 1960s 
as a Development Decade, the United Nations 
has called upon all member states to unite in 
a sustained world war on hunger, disease, 
ignorance, and poverty. 

There is much confusion as to the dollar 
value of goods and services flowing from the 
richer to the poorer countries for develop- 
ment purposes. My estimate, based on the 
study of many conflicting reports, is that it 
was approximately $11 billion in 1965. It 
should be added, however, that only about 
half of that $11 billion represents a burden 
on the world’s taxpayers, The other half 
represents private investment and commer- 
cial loans meeting strict banking criteria. 

What has been largely overlooked in ap- 
praising the flow of development capital from 
the richer to the poorer countries is the 
contra-flow of resources. In 1965, this reverse 
flow, consisting of interest and dividend pay- 
ments and loan repayments, amounted to 
approximately $4.5 billion—leaving a net de- 
velopment assistance total of $6.5 billion, It 
has also been overlooked that, from 1961 to 
1965, the annual flow of development re- 
sources to the emerging nations increased 
‘by less than $1 billion. As a percentage of 
Gross National Product, less was devoted 
to development assistance in 1965 than in 
1961. The figure now stands at little more 
than one half of 1 per cent, despite wide 
agreement that at least 1 per cent of Gross 
National Product should be devoted to de- 
velopment p What has occurred in 
the United States is indicative. Though this 
country’s Gross National Product has jumped 
by some 35 to 40 per cent since 1961, U.S. 
foreign aid expenditures are no larger today 
than they were five years ago. 

The contrast between what has been hap- 
pening to resources allocated for develop- 
ment and resources allocated for defense and 
weapons of destruction is sharp and devastat- 
ing. While the amount of funds set aside by 
the richer countries for development assist- 
ance purposes has remained almost static, 
appropriations for armaments and war pur- 
poses have increased from $120 billion to 
$150 billion since 1961. 

It is a rich world—and a mad one. 

What explains this apparent unwillingness 
of the richer countries to devote more of 
their resources to meet the enormity of the 
development challenge? In the first place, 
the very concept of utilizing one’s own re- 
sources to assist others in the development 
of their country is a new idea: Being new, 
it has been subject to misunderstanding. 
Many believed, for instance, that foreign aid 
could and should be used to win friends. 
Before long, however, it was evident that 
‘the countries of the less developed world 
could not be bought, or, if bought, were 
‘hardly reliable allies. 

In addition, the staggering dimensions and 
complexity of the development process were 
little appreciated in the early days of eco- 
nomic assistance. People had the notion that 
‘the developed countries merely have to éx- 
port their know-how. What was not realized 
is the fact that whole nations have to be 
brought to the point where they want and 
appreciate know-how. Some people had a 
different notion—that money alone can solve 
all development problems. ey ignored the 
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reality that meaningful development can- 
not occur unless people are educated and 
trained in a variety of skills. Capital is a 
vital factor in a well-rounded development 
program, but it is only one factor among 
many. 

To build the necessary skills and adminis- 
trative institutions is a complex and time- 
consuming affair. Thus, development is not, 
as some supposed, a task which will take 
years, but one which will occupy men for 
decades and perhaps even generations. The 
quick results achieved by Marshall Plan aid 
to Western Europe cannot be duplicated. 
The Marshall Plan had the relatively uncom- 
plicated job of speeding recovery from war- 
time destruction in an area which 
all the necessary skills and facilities for 
rehabilitation. Present development efforts, 
by contrast, must often start at the very 
beginning—a vastly more difficult proposi- 
tion. 

Considering all this, it is not altogether 
surprising that both the public and the na- 
tional legislatures in some of the richer 
countries should have become disenchanted 
with the entire development effort. In fact, 
when the taxpayers hear that in certain re- 
spects the plight of the poorer countries is 
worsening—for instance, in some areas of 
Asia and Latin America there is less food per 
capita today than there was at the 
of the decade—they sometimes doubt that 
any amount of assistance can help solve the 
problems of the emerging nations. For these 
and other reasons, impatience and exaspera- 
tion with foreign aid have grown over the 
years, 

But there is a bright side to the develop- 
ment story. It is not the lack of resources, 
physical or human, which is responsible for 
the plight of the poorer countries. Almost 
without exception, they possess sufficient re- 
sources to assure a more decent life for all 
their citizens. What is responsible for the 
poverty of these countries is the underutili- 
zation of their resources. 

Recently, I put two questions to a cross 
section of members of the Society for Inter- 
national Development, the only interdiscip- 
linary organization in the development field. 
I asked them, first, what percentage of the 
total natural resources of the emerging na- 
tions is currently being put to productive 
use; and second, what percentage of these 
countries’ human resources is now being 
utilized? You may find their answers rather 
startling. The average estimate of present 
natural resource utilization was about 20 per 
cent of annual capacity, and that of human 
resource utilization, only 10 per cent. This 
means that almost 80 per cent of the natural 
resources and 90 percent of the human re- 
sources that exist in two-thirds of the world 
remain, as yet, untapped. 

Despite this underutilization of resources, 
a number of the less developed nations have 
made spectacular progress. These countries 
are located on all continents, are in various 
climatic zones, and are of widely divergent 
cultural backgrounds. But they have cer- 
tain marked similarities. In each instance 
of successful development effort there has 
been a strong determination on the part of 
the government to modernize and to make 
necessary sacrifices. Political conditions 
have been reasonably stable. Economic poli- 
cies have encouraged savings as well as pub- 
lic and private investment. Finally, a siz- 
able volume of external assistance has been 
forthcoming. 

The face of progress and of enlarged op- 
portunities assumes many different forms. 
Africa’s Ivory Coast has increased its per 
capita income at an average rate of 10 per 
cent a year since 1960. At least twelve 
countries—among them, the Sudan, Tan- 
zania, Mexico, the Philippines, and Thal- 
land—have increased their average annual 
agricultural yield over a sustained period at 
a rate higher than that ever achieved by the 
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United States or any other developed coun- 
try over a similar period. 

Five countries—Greece, Spain, Israel, Leb- 
anon, and Taiwan—have made such satis- 
factory economic progress that they have 
“graduated” from the U.S. aid program. 
Other countries, such as Brazil, Chile, and 
Turkey, may graduate within the next dec- 
ade. Still others, such as Pakistan, South 
Korea, and Tunisia, have made more eco- 
nomic progress in recent years than most 
observers would have thought possible. 

Thousands of strands make up the devel- 
opment story. The daily catch of Ceylonese 
fishermen has been multiplied many times 
over by equipping their vessels with out- 
board motors. In El Salvador, an under- 
ground reservoir containing enough water to 
double agricultural output in the surround- 
ing area has been discovered. A new strain 
of rice may make it possible for Asia to 
double its output of that essential crop. 

But development prospects cannot be 
measured in these terms alone. The world 
knows a good deal more about the develop- 
ment process now than it knew a decade ago. 
Then, there were few professionals in the 
field of development assistance; now there 
are thousands. The self-help efforts of the 
emerging nations are increasing yearly. In 
addition, an impressive number of interna- 
tional institutions, as well as individual 
countries, are deeply involved in develop- 
ment assistance. While the times are cer- 
tainly difficult, never have they been more 
auspicious. 

However, almost all knowledgeable people 
in development assistance agree that this 
promise will not be realized unless the pres- 
ent $6.5 billion net flow of resources from 
the richer to the poorer countries is in- 
creased. The surprising thing is how little 
additional capital it would take to step up 
sharply the pace of world development. 

An increase in two types of assistance is 
necessary, The first type is so-called soft“ 
loans, which bear no or very low interest 
charges, are long term, and usually provide 
for initial grace periods. Since many emerg- 
ing nations are already burdened by exces- 
sive debt repayment obligations, this load 
should not be unduly increased by new 
“hard” or regular commercial loan obliga- 
tions which would only force the low-income 
countries to divert precious funds from de- 
velopment projects. In 1965, the emerging 
nations received approximately $1.8 billion 
in soft loans. By 1970, it is vital that the 
amount provided annually in soft loans be 
increased by at least $1 billion, making a 
total of $2.8 billion. 

An additional amount of funds and re- 
sources must also be devoted to preinvest- 
ment assistance projects. This refers to 
those activities, such as resource surveys or 
the establishment of training institutes, 
which help a country uncover economic op- 
portunities, develop its human resources, or 
strengthen its administrative services, and 
thereby boost its capacity to attract and 
absorb additional development assistance and 
investment of all types. Until such infra- 
structure is built, development cannot take 
place. By 1970, it is essential that the pres- 
ent $500 million devoted to pre-investment 
work be doubled to $1 billion a year. 

The additional $1.5 billion for soft loans 
and pre- investment projects would generate 
a flow of several times that amount of as- 
sistance to the developing countries in con- 
ventional investments and hard loans. This 
increase in soft loans and pre-investment 
seed money could well trigger a growth in 
net capital flow from the present $6.5 billion 
to $12 billion or $14 billion annually. Can 
the taxpayers of the richer countries claim 
that the additional $1.5 billion; an expendi- 
ture which would bring such rich dividends, 
is too much of an added load? 

The experience of the United Nations De- 
velopment Program—established in Novem- 
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ber 1965 when the General Assembly consoli- 
dated the activities of the U.N. Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and the U.N. 
Special Fund—illustrates the catalytic effect 
of seed money. Following a feasibility and 
survey study supported by the U.N. Devel- 
opment Program, a $220.5 million hydroelec- 
tric complex which, when completed, will 
be Nigeria's chief source of power, was begun 
with credits supplied by the World Bank, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Canada. The Nigerian 
Government is providing local currency to 
pay for local costs. 

This is just one example. Currently, the 
U.N. and its family of related agencies are 
assisting more than 3,000 large- and small- 
scale projects in 150 developing countries 
and territories. This global partnership has 
already harvested a rich return. More than 
$1.4 billion in investment has followed twen- 
ty-eight major U.N. Development Program 
pre-investment projects, undertaken at a 
cost of $35.7 million to the Development Pro- 
gram and the countries involved, which sup- 
plied more than half the expenditures. While 
it would be unrealistic to expect this high 
rate of follow-up investment to continue, it 
is not too much to assume that, in the fu- 
ture, every $100 million spent on pre-invest- 
ment projects will produce a billion-dollar 
flow of investment capital. 

If the international war on poverty is to 
succeed, it will require a great effort—greater 
than that which has been made thus far— 
on the part of all nations. Apart from main- 
taining the peace, in fact, nothing demands 
greater attention or effort. This is so not 
only for compelling humanitarian reasons, 
but also because global development bears 
a close relationship to the future prosperity 
and peace of the entire world. 

The economic rewards of development are 
considerable, The people of the less devel- 
oped countries comprise the world’s largest 
potential market, They represent the new 
economic frontier. As income increases, so 
does purchasing power. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman estimates that every 
10 per cent increase in per capita income 
abroad results in a 16 per cent increase in 
the commercial exports of the United States. 
And every $1 billion worth of additional ex- 
ports creates more than 100,000 jobs in this 
country. 

The more developed a country becomes, 
the better a customer it is. The present 
biggest export customers of the United States 
are the most highly developed nations—the 
countries of Western Europe, Japan, and 
Canada. With a population of 20,000,000, 
Canada buys more from the United States 
than does all of Latin America, which has a 
population of almost 250 million. American 
export sales to Japan have more than quad- 
rupled since U.S. postwar assistance ceased. 
Mexico, a country which has made substan- 
tial development progress, has more than 
tripled the value of its imports since 1950. 
If nothing else, development assistance is a 
sound, long range business proposition be- 
cause it builds markets. 

Even as a short term proposition, eco- 
nomic assistance is an asset to U.S. business. 
More than 80 per cent of all U.S. aid dollars 
are spent on goods and services purchased in 
this country. In fiscal 1964, U.S. firms did 
$1 billion worth of business by supplying aid 
recipients with a variety of materials and 
commodities, ranging from steel to fertilizer. 
In 1965, American shipping firms collected 
$80,000,000 in transportation fees for carry- 
ing aid-financed products to their destina- 
tion. U.S. colleges, consulting firms, and 
other organizations hold nearly half a bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of ald contracts for tech- 
nical assistance projects. Altogether, the 
U.S. foreign aid program is directly respon- 
sible for more than half a million jobs in 
this country. 
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The political rewards of development are 
also considerable. People in economically 
backward nations are readily incited to 
violence, too often believing that this is their 
one avenue to progress. If our goal is to 
build a stable world dominated by the rule 
of law rather than by the specter of law- 
lessness, it is. imperative that all nations 
join in an endeavor to attack and overcome 
the social and economic conditions which 
produce instability. Indeed, if increased 
stability eventually caused a decrease in the 
sums spent for arms, then development 
would, in effect, be financed by shifting funds 
from war-making to peace-building and 
would be no added burden on the taxpayer. 

The need is clear. What the world does in 
the remaining years of this decade is crucial, 
for the development assistance given now is 
preparing the ground for the much more 
substantial progress which must be made in 
the 1970s. Surely the stakes are worthy of 
man’s best efforts. “International develop- 
ment is the great imperative of our genera- 
tion”, Canadian Secretary of State for Ex- 
ternal Affairs Paul Martin has said. “There 
is no doubt in my mind that our generation 
will be judged in history on the success or 
failure of our efforts in the greatest human 
adventure of all time.” 


ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL PROG- 
RESS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as Sen- 
tors you know, there will be a conference 
in the Philippines next month attended 
by our President and the heads of gov- 
ernments of those nations who are con- 
tributing troops to the defense of South 
Vietnam. The conference, initiated by 
President Marcos of the Philippines, will 
offer an unusual opportunity for the 
Vietnamese and their friends to review 
the current situation in Vietnam and to 
lay out plans and programs for the fu- 
ture. 

I am sure that every Senator wishes 
the highest success to this conference. 
We all must hope that it will bring closer 
a peaceful and honorable settlement to 
the conflict, and that it will pave the way 
for a better future for the Vietnamese 
people. 

In connection with the coming confer- 
ence, Mr. President, I noted with some 
interest the comments of my learned 
colleague from New York [Mr. Javits]. 
The Associated Press reports the Senator 
as saying that the proposed conference 
was “certainly desirable.” But he then 
is quoted as expressing the view that it 
would not promise much and accomplish 
little—as he said the Honolulu meeting 
did earlier this year. 

I was interested in that statement be- 
cause I strongly feel that it does not rep- 
resent. the facts of the case. I don’t 
know whether the Senator from New 
York has really looked at what was fore- 
cast at the Honolulu meeting and at what 
has been done in the brief period of 6 
months since. If he has not, he should. 

For this purpose, I commend most 
strong'y to him the report which was 
made recently to the President by his 
special assistant, Mr. Robert Komer. 
That report sets forth in detail some of 
the truly encouraging things that have 
been happening in Vietnam in recent 
months. Itis not a report of meaningless 
generalities. It is packed with facts and 
statistics, and it underlines some of the 
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more difficult problems that remain to be 
faced and met. 

But it is a progress report—and prog- 
ress there most certainly has been. 

Let me refresh the Senator’s memory. 

At Honolulu, the Government of Viet- 
nam pledged to develop a democratic 
constitution and to move toward civilian 
government. 

What has happened? 

The Saigon government was as good 
as its pledge. Elections have been held, 
and more than 80 percent of the regis- 
tered voters went to the polls to elect 
delegates to a constitutional convention. 
That Constituent Assembly is meeting 
right now in Saigon. The process of 
democratic political development is un- 
derway. 

The two governments at Honolulu 
pledged to take concrete steps to combat 
inflation. 

What has happened? 

The Government in Vietnam coura- 
ec aia devalued the piaster by 50 per- 
cent. 

Port congestion has been reduced, and 
the volume of imports has doubled. 

Import procedures were reformed. 

Custom duties and domestic taxes were 
increased. 

By late summer, the cost of living in- 
dex stopped rising; money in circulation 
declined slightly; confidence in the cur- 
rency has risen. 

At Honolulu, we and the Vietnamese 
pledged to emphasize the building of 
democracy in the rural areas. 

What has happened? 

I have already mentioned the large 
turnout in the recent elections. 

More than that, the largest budget in 
Vietnamese history was committed in 
support of rural development. Rural de- 
velopment cadre teams are now operat- 
ing in all provinces. 

The training of these cadres, who are 
helping to encourage both democratic 
development and economic improvement 
in the villages, has expanded sharply. 

At Honolulu, it was promised that new 
efforts would be made to invite the Viet- 
cong rank and file to join the rest of the 
nation. 

What has happened? 

Since that call, more than 12,000 Viet- 
cong have moved to the Government 
side—more in 7 months than in all of 
last year. 

At Honolulu, it was pledged that there 
would be continued emphasis on rural 
construction to meet the people’s needs. 

What has happened? 

Electric power has gone to 135 new 
localities, 

Rural electrical co-ops will bring 
electricity to 144,000 people in three 
new locations, beginning this month, 

Much of the U.S. aid obligated this 
year has gone into fertilizer, tools, ma- 
chinery, and the like, to boost agricul- 
ture and industry in the provinces. 

Refugees are being taught new skills. 

At Honolulu, steps for more rapid land 
reform were promised. 

What has happened? 

A pilot program for distribution of 14,- 
000 acres in one province—An Giang— 
is moving forward. 
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Eighty percent of an aerial survey for 
land reform purposes has been com- 
pleted. 

The government in Saigon is proceed- 
ing with the distribution of 1,200,000 
acres of expropriated and government- 
owned land to new owners, including 
refugees. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on. 

My point is that the Honolulu con- 
ference produced a number of promises 
of action in Vietnam, particulary in the 
areas of economic reform and con- 
struction—and of political development. 

Those promises have been kept. If a 
conference was ever a success, it was 
that meeting held only 6 short months 
ago in Honolulu. 

If the Manila conference is equally 
successful, we and the Vietnamese people 
can be truly grateful. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business for the 
consideration of the treaty on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


TREATY OF AMITY AND ECONOMIC 
RELATIONS WITH TOGO 


The Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the 
treaty (Ex. E., 89th Cong., 2d sess.),.a 
Treaty of Amity and Economic Relations 
Between the United States of America 
and the Togolese Republic, signed at 
Lomé on February 8, 1966. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the treaty. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no objection, the treaty will be con- 
sidered as having passed through its 
various parliamentary stages up to and 
including the presentation of the resolu- 
tion of ratification, 

The clerk will read the resolution of 
ratification: 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent concurring therein), That the Senate ad- 
vise and consent to the ratification of the 
treaty of amity and economic relations be- 
tween the United States of America and the 
Togolese Republic, signed at Lomé on Febru- 
ary 8, 1966 (Ex. E, 89-2). 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to a previous unanimous 
agreement, the Senate will now proceed 
to vote on the resolution of ratification. 

The question is, will the Senate advise 
and consent to the resolution of ratifi- 
cation? The yeas and nays haye been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana; I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Wash- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Rus- 
SELL], the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLLI. the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Tatmapce], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANpERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GrRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JORDAN], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. McCartruy], the Senator 
from. New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. MCGEE], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MurPHY], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Foal, 
the Senator from California [Mr. KU- 
CHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business, 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Senators 
from California [Mr. Kucuet and Mr. 
MorpHy], the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Morton], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scott], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Towzr] would each 
vote “yea.” 
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The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 64, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 268 Ex.] 
YEAS—64 
Aiken Harris Neuberger 
Bartlett Pastore 
Bayh Holland Pearson 
Bennett Hruska Pell 
Inouye Prouty 

Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Javits. Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Lausche Ribicoff 

d. W. Va. Long, Mo Saltonstall 
Cannon Long, La Simpson 
Carlson Mansfield Smith 
Case McClellan Sparkman 
Ch’ McGovern Stennis 
Clark Miller n 
Cotton Mondale Thurmond 
Dirksen Monroney Tydings 
Dodd Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Dominick Morse Williams, Del. 
Douglas Moss Young, N. Dak. 
Ellender Mundt Young, Ohio 
Ervin Muskie 
Fannin Nelson 

NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—36 

Allott Hart McIntyre 
Anderson Hartke Metcalf 
Bass Hayden Morton 
Bible Hickenlooper Murphy 
Cooper Jordan, N.O. Robertson 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Russell, S.C. 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Russell, Ga. 
Fong Kennedy, N.Y. Scott 
Pulbright Kuchel Smathers 
Gore Magnuson Talmadge 
Griffin McCarthy ‘Tower 
Gruening McGee Yarborough 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Two- 
thirds of the Senators present having 
voted in the affirmative, the resolution of 
ratification is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the rati- 
fication of the treaty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the President will be 
notified forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed. 
the consideration of legislative business. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, the Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business, which the clerk 
will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 14745) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question before the Senate is the motion 
of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
that the clerk restate the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be restated. 
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The AssIsTanT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
moves to recommit H.R. 14745 with in- 
structions that it be reported back with 
the total amount of funds appropriated 
in the bill not to be in excess of the 
budget estimates. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr. DIRKSEN] yield to himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] may 
proceed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in 
making this motion to recommit I cer- 
tainly mean no affront to the subcom- 
mittee that has handled the appropria- 
tion bill on Health; Education, and Wel- 
fare, nor do I mean to affront the full 
committee. 

I served a long time on the Committee 
on Appropriations, and I served a much 
longer time on the House Committee on 
Appropriations. I know the diligence 
and devotion with which they address 
themselves to the duty of painstakingly 
going into all the items that are pre- 
sented in a single appropriation bill. 

But I must say, Mr. President, that, 
behind this motion to recommit there is 
reality, for one thing; there is logic, for 
another; there is something of a chal- 
lenge; and there is, along with it, a 
slightly defensive idea. 

Now, if perchance some of my remarks 
have a slightly political cast, there will 
be no acid in them, I can assure the Sen- 
ate. If they have a slightly partisan 
fiare, I trust that they will never be of- 
fensive to any Member of the Senate. 
But when I say there is reality behind it, 
it is because we are dealing with the 
question of inflation; and so is the Presi- 
dent. The President has already sent a 
so-called anti-inflation package to Con- 
gress for action. That package will 
probably be acted upon in the House of 
Representatives on Thursday or Friday 
of this week, and then it comes on for 
consideration by the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the Senate. 

So, here is an inflation problem that 
bothers the President. It bothers Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate. It 
bothers those scholars and students who 
are constantly riding herd on our econ- 
omy, and it is a problem that just will 
not go away. 

There are those who wishfully would 
hope it could go away, but it does not go 
away. 

It is a bit like the old jingle about a 
little man on the stair: 

As I was going up the stair 

I met a man who wasn’t there. 

He wasn’t there again today. 

I wish, I wish he’d stay away. 


Well, he does not go away and any- 
body who takes the trouble to examine 
the marketing figures in any grocery 
store, any market, any furniture store, 
any lumber yard, will know what the 
heavy hand of inflation ‘is really like. 
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If I were permitted a personal intru- 
sion I would say that only this morning 
I diseussed this matter with my wife 
because while we were having breakfast 
we were looking at the markings on some 
of the packages, like breakfast foods, and 
others. My wife said, “My conscience! 
How things have gone up!” They have 
gone up, and the question is: What do 
we do about it? 

The President sent us a program and 
we of the minority—and parenthetically, 
here comes a partisan note—have be- 
labored the President with respect to his 
spending program on the theory that be- 
hind it all is a rather unbridled and 
rather extraordinary spending by the 
Federal Government that contributes so 
much to the inflationary fever of this 
country. 

I said it was not only reality, but logic 
as well. Every week or nearly every 
week the minority joint leadership of the 
House and Senate meet and thereafter 
hold a press conference. I do not know 
how many times we have assailed the ad- 
ministration. I do not know how many 
times in the course of this session we 
have assailed the spending and spending 
techniques for being responsible for the 
inflationary fever in the country. 

And so, it is for the purpose of main- 
taining a rather consistent role that I 
undertake to make this motion today to 
send the bill back to the committee with 
an instruction that the total of the bill 
be reconciled and brought down to the 
President’s budget figure. 

I do not bother with the details. No 
dollar sign and no figure appear in the 
motion to recommit. I would rather 
turn that matter over to the committee 
itself, because that is where the job 
properly has to be done. No matter how 
they may make these cuts in the various 
items under Health and Welfare, and 
under Labor, let them be the judges of 
what they want to do; but when they get 
all through, whatever total they come up 
with let it not be in excess of the budget 
figure that the President sent to the Con- 
gress in January of this year. 

There is something of a challenge in 
all of this, too, Mr. President. I think 
that on three or four occasions I have 
discussed this matter with the President. 
We still maintain our very friendly rela- 
tions, which began in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over 30 years ago, and which 
were consistently maintained in this 
body when he was the majority leader 
and when I was the minority leader. 

When he calls, I regard it as a com- 
mand performance. I also regard it as 
an inviolable duty to tell the President 
frankly and honestly how I feel. Only 
last week we spent an hour together, one 
night, at the White House. We were 
talking about the President's anti-infla- 
tion package. In the course of our con- 
versation, he mentioned something to the 
effect that, of course; we were willing to 
give lipservice to the question of re- 
trenchment in expenditures; but when 
one looked at the record votes, the votes 
were not there. As I recall, I said at the 
time that when the. appropriation. bill 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare came to the Senate 
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floor, I would make it a special point to 
try to bring the amount back to the fig- 
ure which the President himself had sent 
to Congress in January, when we consid- 
ered his budget message. So that is the 
challenge that is involved, and I must 
essay my part in the matter and meet it 
as best I can. 

There is a rather defensive note in all 
this, too. I am not insensible of the fact 
that if the President looks at some of the 
record votes on the appropriation bills, 
and then looks at the minority votes and 
takes particular notice of the fact that 
we have not always stood up to the asser- 
tions we have made in the interest of 
economy, we will have furnished him 
with something of a weapon. I should 
like to have a defensive weapon. What 
I am trying to fashion here this after- 
noon is a defensive weapon with which 
to do battle, if that time comes. 

I do not know whether the President. 
will go to the country and ‘say, “The 
minority Members of Congress have seen 
fit to give lipservice to economy and to 
nonessential spending, but when the 
time comes to go on the record, every 
mother’s son of them, with few excep- 
tions; votes the extraordinary, add-on 
appropriations to a budget which has 
already been tightened.” So I am trying 
to develop a kind of bludgeon, as it were, 
a weapon of some kind, with which to 
strike back. 

There is another thing I can add to 
this statement, and that is the necessity 
for doing what I regard as a beholden 
duty. Today we are fighting a war 12,000 
miles from home. 

Call it a peace action or a police ac- 
tion, or call it world war two and a 
half—I do not care what it is called 
but I do know that men die. I do know 
that men come back lacerated in their 
bodies—and plenty of them. I know also 
that the Vietnamese by the thousands 
have paid for this effort to maintain the 
line and to preseve their freedom and 
independence by giving their lives. 

If I remember the figures correctly, 
there are probably 4,800 American sol- 
diers who have died in this conflict and 
another 27,000 who will, for all their 
lifetimes, bear the ineradicable marks 
of war upon their bodies and, in many 
cases, upon their shattered nerves and 
their shattered minds. 

Accordingly, the question is, under 
those circumstances, not being fully ap- 
prised of what the war will require: 
Can we, in good conscience, take the 
President’s figures and add to them as 
materially as has been done in the bill? 

The bill as it comes to the Senate 
floor is $390 million above the Presi- 
dent’s budget. 

There is a fiction about its wording at 
the very beginning. It always intrigues 
me. It has done so in all the years that 
I have served on the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. President, I read into the RECORD: 
“That the following sums are appropri- 
ated out of any money in the Treasury 
not. otherwise appropriated.” 

That deserves the bird. 

Actually, there is no money in the 
Treasury. If we paid our debts, we 
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would be so far behind that we would 
have to reach up to touch bottom. With 
the kind of public debt we have today 
and the contingent debt which is bur- 
dening the country, it is a veritable fic- 
tion; Still we continue to recite it in the 
appropriation bill“ out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated.” 

So now we are going to appropriate 
sundry billions of dollars, and the ques- 
tion is: Do we have it, and can we adjust 
our accounts and come out even without 
a deficit? 

The hope has been expressed that we 
can do so this year. 

Well, I have heard that “hope” uttered 
so many times that I have got to see it. 

We will wait until finally the expendi- 
tures, the appropriations, and the reve- 
nues have been adjusted, and then we 
will see what happens. 

Mr. President, let me say that before 
the bill was ever messaged to Congress 
by the President and the Budget Bureau, 
it had very substantial preparation. 

I know something about this opera- 
tion. I worked with it for many, many 
years. I know that as early as July and 
August of every year, every agency budg- 
et officer and the heads of the agencies 
come together for the purpose of assess- 
ing their needs and appraising what 
their requirements may be, and then 
they set down at least some kind of ten- 
tative figure. That figure is worked and 
reworked—probably because there is al- 
ways an admonition from the head of 
the executive branch to keep their esti- 
mates and expenditures in line, and to 
remember constantly that a war is in 
progress. 

But, in any event, a figure is finally 
contrived, and when it is packed, they 
then take themselves off to the Budget 
Bureau, and there they sit down with a 
number of assigned experts whose busi- 
ness it is to know something about that 
agency and its requirements. 

Who shall say how many periods are 
devoted to it? They do whatever is nec- 
essary in order to come to a reasoned 
conclusion. When that is done, the item 
is taken to the President, and he can 
make whatever comments he would, and 
he can insist that it be raised or that it 
be lowered. 

In fairness to the President, it must be 
said that in many cases he fulminated a 
little about the items which have been 
presented to him and has insisted that 
they be cut down. It was testified on 
this floor on yesterday that the agencies 
here—or some of them—made a request 
that was $131 million in excess of what 
was finally approved by the President 
and the Budget Bureau. 

I know that on other occasions, when 
the President has advised me as to what 
the Defense Establishment was asking 
for, the amount was almost breathtak- 
ing, when we stop to rationalize it 
against what the Budget Bureau finally 
reported. 

Thus, they have a fair idea of the 
needs of the agencies—in fact, in consid- 
erable detail. And that is before it ever 
goes to the Budget Bureau and before it 
ever reaches the President. 
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There is one thing about the consider- 
ation that the Budget Bureau and the 
President give to a bill. They are not 
thinking only about the agency immedi- 
ately before them and its particular 
needs and its entreaties. They have to 
think about the entire country. They 
have to think about the overall expendi- 
ture and what they can anticipate and 
reasonably anticipate by way of revenues 
to finally cover the bill. 

That gives them, I think, a better ob- 
jective sense and it makes them infinitely 
more perceptive in dealing with a figure 
which is finally adduced by any single 
agency of Government. But, when the 
final figure is reached, then, of course, 
it is put to one side and is marked for 
inclusion in the budget. 

At long last, the Budget comes to Con- 
gress in early January along with the 
President’s message. 

That Budget is an interesting docu- 
ment, the size of an unexpurgated mail- 
order catalog. 

I have said it a thousand times: it is 
a book which no one knows. 

Years ago, a Member of the House 
whose name was Bruce Barton—his 
father was a minister in Oak Park, III.— 
wrote a book called, The Book Nobody 
Knows.” He was referring, of course, to 
the great and only book, the Holy Bible. 

But I have said a million times that 
there is a book that nobody knows. 
Nobody in the Government knows it. 
Neither does anyone in the Congress nor 
in the executive department nor in the 
Budget Bureau know it. No single man 
can be expected to know that book with 
probably a million and a half or two 
million entries in it. That goes beyond 
all finite perception. So we still have 
the unexpurgated mail order catalog 
known as the budget as the book that 
nobody quite knows. 

There has been since January no revi- 
sion of the figures in this particular 
case. There has been no revised budget. 
We of the minority, meeting as a 
coordinating committee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I will take another 10 
minutes. 

We of the minority, meeting as a 
coordinating committee, have suggested 
that perhaps a new budget ought to be 
submitted to the Congress. That is not 
an easy task. It would require an ex- 
amination of every figure in that budget. 
Probably only the major figures would 
be examined. But if there was a dis- 
position to retrench in expenditures, cer- 
tainly something would be done as an 
amended budget. 

When the budget estimates come to 
the Congress and when the appropria- 
tion bills prepared in the Budget Bureau 
are sent to the Speaker and the Vice 
President, they are appropriately mes- 
saged and referred to the proper com- 
mittees. In this case it would be the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate. They are in turn referred 
to the appropriate subcommittees. 

Everybody is pretty familiar with what 
finally happens here on Capitol Hill. At 
a given time the chairman of a subcom- 
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mittee serves notice that a hearing will 
be held on a particular appropriation 
bill. That word goes out, so that anybody 
and everybody who is interested in testi- 
fying for or against any item in the ap- 
propriation bill shall, within reason, 
have an opportunity to do so. 

Those hearings are run for a consider- 
able period of time. I am rather sorry 
to confess this today, but I rather think 
the House subcommittees do a some- 
what better job than we do in the Sen- 
ate; but there is a distinct reason for it. 

In the days when I served in the House, 
one could serve on several subcommittees 
on appropriations, and if they did not 
take all one’s spare time and keep one 
busy from one end of the session to the 
other, I do not know what would do it. 
The rule was revised so that a Member 
could serve only on a single subcom- 
mittee and no more. The Members there 
devote a considerable time to those mat- 
ters. 

I remember at one time, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Agriculture Ap- 
propriations, I spent 8 weeks in the con- 
sideration of a bill and heard 480 wit- 
nesses. 

The Senate does not have time, in the 
nature of things. It is too pressed with 
many matters in every field of activity. 
Generally speaking, the Senate commit- 
tees can only hear from agencies to have 
damage repaired that the House may 
have done to a bill. 

But that is the course a bill pursues. 
Then it goes to the full committee from 
the subcommittee. However, it has been 
my experience, on a bill of this kind, that 
the witnesses will not be adverse wit- 
nesses. 

They will be witnesses who want what 
is in the bill, and more. I have never 
seen it to fail, when one examines the 
record of hearings of an appropriations 
committee and sees the burden of the 
testimony, that almost invariably the 
ery is for more, for larger appropriations, 
and still larger appropriations. 

Where are the adverse witnesses? 
Where is the adversary case? That case 
is hardly made unless one has a clerk 
or helper to go into the committee and 
dig out the facts; to have him on one’s 
right hand and have him dig into the 
facts. That is the only way we can get 
to it. That means, of course, that a 
Senator must dedicate himself to the 
business of thrift and economy as a 
philosophy and as a way of life. 

When the bill gets through the sub- 
committee and the full committee and 
finally gets to the floor of the House, 
there they operated under a limited time 
rule. The time is rationed under a rule 
granted by the Rules Committee. Then 
when it comes to the Committee of the 
Whole, a Member has 5 minutes in which 
to present an amendment and make an 
argument. If one is a good boy and 
asks unanimous consent, and there is no 
particular hostility on the floor of the 
House, he may be granted an additional 
5 minutes in which to make his par- 
ticular case, involving millions of dollars, 
in a matter of 5 or 10 minutes. 

I would hate to go before a court and 
jury with my life in jeopardy and be told 
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that defense counsel could have 5 min- 
utes, but that if he was decent and 
proper, he could have 10 minutes, in or- 
der to defend me when I was in the very 
shadow of perdition itself. But, per- 
force, that is one of the problems that 
confront us. 

In a body with 435 Members, where 
does one have the time in 1 day of 24 
hours, or in 1 year of 365 days, including 
Saturdays and Sundays, to apply to this 
gigantic and colossal problem of appro- 
priation bills that now run well over $100 
billion? 

It is rather interesting to think back 
to the days when Congress for the first 
time got to an appropriation of $1 billion. 

Mr. President, you are a good historian. 
If I am wrong, you will have to tell me. 
But was Mr. Reed of Maine the Speaker 
of the House when the statement was 
made, Why, that Congress is so profli- 
gate, it has gotten up to $1 billion”? The 
answer was, “This is a billion-dollar 
country.” 

Well, exclusive of trust funds, we have 
gotten up to $100 billion, and someone 
could say, justifiably or not, “This is a 
$100-billion country.” 

If we add the trust funds to that 
amount, it comes to $140 billion. But we 
have gotten up to that amount rather 
quickly from the time when we were just 
“a billion-dollar country.“ Yet, we have 
the same parties. We have a few more 
Members in the Senate and some in- 
creased membership in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But when we add up to 
what one can do with the limitation of 
the number of hours in a day and the 
limited number of days in the calendar, 
it shows the difficulties when it comes to 
appropriating money. 

It goes through the same course in the 
Senate. I know precisely how it is. I 
have served in a minority leadership 
status; I have served also as a chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee. 

You hear witnesses, you try to be as 
patient as possible, you try gently and 
courteously to suggest that they not take 
too much time, that time is of the es- 
sence, and that the leadership must 
maintain a program and a continuity to 
keep the matter going on the Senate 
floor. You try as best you can, within 
limits, to limit their time somewhat, and 
let them tell their stories. 

But here again, the story is the same 
old thing. In the nature of things, you 
do not get adverse witnesses. What you 
get are the agencies and the depart- 
ments. They have asked for it, and they 
are going to spend it. And if I know 
anything about the nature of the human 
brute, they will always ask for as much 
as they think they can get. That has 
been invariably true; and perhaps one of 
the greatest jobs before us in this Gov- 
ernment is the painstaking penknife job 
of digging into appropriations and ex- 
penditures for every agency of the Gov- 
ernment, in order to find out where the 
fat, the waste, and the extravagance 
really lie. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time on the amendment has 
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expired. Does he yield himself time on 
the bill? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 15 
minutes on the bill. 

So there it is. In addition to the wit- 
nesses who may come and implement 
the agency’s case, you get telephone calls 
and you get letters. I had 3 telephone 
calls yesterday about that item in the 
bill dealing with impacted school areas. 

Oh, we hope you can support it. We hope 
you can support the Senate figure. 


Well, the Senate has written that up 
a great deal, and has added materially to 
the bill. But, you see, these are school- 
men. They know the conditions out 
there. So they say: 

Please, sir, you have a vote in the Senate 
and we haven't. Can’t you be kind enough 
and charitable enough, regardless of what 
the fiscal condition of the government is, 
to approve those figures that have been re- 
ported by the Appropriations Committee? 


The budget has few defenders, even 
among the agency heads, because, while 
they are under an interdiction not to 
give gratuitous information, any mem- 
ber of the committee can ask an agency 
witness, “What did you ask for in the 
first place?” And he is going to have 
to answer. That is an old dodge. I have 
worked it so many times that it is rather 
threadbare and hoary to me. But that 
is the way to find out what they asked 
for in the first instance. Then, of 
course, you have a new base from which 
to operate. But that is the way, also, 
of boosting the calls for more and more 
money. 

That is the technique by which the bill 
gets here. So today we have the final 
fruit of all these deliberations. And 
what does it amount to, if you put it in 
capsule form? 

Mr. President, for fiscal year 1966, we 
appropriated for these departments, in 
round figures, $8.8 billion. The Presi- 
dent sent us his 1967 budget. That fiscal 
year, 1967, begins July 1, 1966, and con- 
cludes on June 30, 1967. What did the 
President ask for? In round figures, he 
did not ask for $8.8 billion, which was 
the level of appropriation and expendi- 
ture in 1966; he asked for $10 billion. 
That was an increase of $1.2 billion be- 
fore the bill ever got here. 

Now, after the House has impressed 
its will and the Senate has worked its 
will upon this measure, we are $390 mil- 
lion over the budget. 

I do not know whether it is good or 
bad that, in this colossal, sprawling Goy- 
ernment, the left hand does not know 
what the right hand is doing. But there 
we sit, over in the Finance Committee, in 
the New Senate Office Building, taking 
testimony and working with proposals 
that come from the administration, 
which are designed to head off inflation, 
if possible, and to dampen down this 
fever which is like a burglar, reaching 
its hand into every individual’s pocket- 
book and bank account. Never was there 
such a thief in the night as the fever 
of inflation. The amazing thing is that 
the people of the country do not rise up 
and rebel a little more, when they take 
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a look at what inflation does to our 
economy. 

There are even construction items in 
this bill. We have been admonishing 
business and industry, “Stop your capital 
expenditures, stop your building, stop ex- 
panding your plants.” But we have not 
said to a Government agency, “You stop 
it.” Because there are millions and mil- 
lions for research facilities in this bill. 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. So why not practice a 
little economy at home? If charity be- 
gins at home, let us try it in Government 
circles. For when we say to the people 
of this country, Stop your capital spend- 
ing,” would it not be proper for them to 
turn around and say, “You stop it for 
Government, and then we will match 
you”? 

That is a rather anomalous position. 
That is a veritable paradox. But that is 
the way it is, and I do not know how any- 
body is going to justify it. 

So, Mr. President, do we ignore the 
President’s recommendations, and write 
up his bill by $390 million more than he 
requested? Or do we set it back to the 
budget figure? That is all that this mo- 
tion to recommit the bill does. It con- 
tains no dollar sign. It contains no 
figure. It merely gives an instruction 
and says, “Return the bill with the to- 
tal at the budget level.” 

I do not care where they make the 
cuts. They can make them in any item, 
eh dozen or any 200 items, in the 
bill. 

But cut out that extra money, and 
let us play fair with the President. Let 
us be in a position where we can de- 
fend ourselves. 

The fact is that under the Constitu- 
tion, Congress is the exclusive appro- 
priating body or department of govern- 
ment in the entire Federal structure. 
The language of the Constitution is as 
clear as crystal that no money shall be 
taken out of the Treasury except in pur- 
suance of an appropriation made by law. 
No other agency in the Government has 
the authority to make law except Con- 
gress. Not a dollar can be taken out 
of the Treasury without authority ema- 
nating from the two coordinate bodies 
that comprise Congress. 

So we cannot escape our responsibility 
in this field. I do not mean to escape it; 
I mean to embrace it. I am going to 
face up to it. I have tried always to do 
so, and I try to do so today. 

Are we going to ignore the President's 
recommendations? He has not revised 
them. He has sent us no new figures 
of any kind. He has sent us no new esti- 
mate for these departments. So we must 
assume that his estimate of what is 
wanted still stands, even though we do 
not always agree with how he, somehow, 
distributes the money among the vari- 
ous functions and activities in the many 
departments. 

An interesting thing will happen to 
the bill—at least, it could happen—be- 
cause the House has raised some items 
and has reduced some items. I presume 
that, perforce, the Senate will approve 
the bill. I am not so naive as to walk 
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into the coliseum with the lions breath- 
ing their hot breath down my neck, with- 
out realizing what is going to happen to 
me. 

Mr. President, you are a great Latin 
student. What was it that the gladiators 
said to the emperor when they entered 
the, arena? 

Ave, Imperator, morituri te salutant. 
Ripe Emperor, those about to die salute 

ee, 


Mr. President, you have 67 votes on 
your side; we have only 33 over here— 
if I get all of them. I am not sure that 
I shall get all of them. Perhaps I shall 
get only a fraction. So I go into this 
action knowing full well what is going 
to happen to an unpopular motion to re- 
commit. But it is a duty to do it; it has 
got to be done. 

I want to be able to have a weapon 
in my hands; and when the President 
lashes out at the minority, I want to be 
able to say, We haye a weapon, too. I 
point out to you the line and page num- 
bers in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD., Then 
tell us what your party did to keep faith 
with you, and what my party did. Then 
I will accept whatever blame and respon- 
sibility may come from the way the Mem- 
bers of the minority voted on the mo- 
tion.” 

A rather extraordinary thing may de- 
velop in conference. If the House has 
cut and also increased the amount and 
the Senate has done likewise, all of those 
items will be in dispute and go to con- 
ference. What will the conference com- 
mittee do? 

We could possibly have the spectacle 
of a bill that would provide more money 
than was allowed by the House or Sen- 
ate, depending upon what they did with 
increases or decreases. That is a phe- 
nomenon that is worth walking a mile 
to see. If a man is willing to walk a 
mile for a camel, why, he ought to be 
willing to walk 10 miles to see this spec- 
tacle if it ever eventuates. 

It reminds me of the story of a Ver- 
monter who went to Kansas and bought 
a great big farm there. 

After a time, he went out on the land 
to pick up stone, because there was a 
lot of stone in that land. He wanted to 
build a rock fence around his farm. 

After the man had been working at it 
diligently for 3 or 4 weeks, a neighbor 
came over to visit him, 

The neighbor said, “I guess you are a 
stranger around here, aren’t you?” 

The man said, “Yes. I moved here 
from Vermont.” 

The neighbor said, Well, I thought 
you were a stranger. Don’t you know 
that when those high winds come, they 
will blow that stone fence of yours over?” 

The man said, “I don’t give a darn if it 
does. It will be higher than it was be- 


fore.” 
is the situation that we may have 

here. We may have a higher stone fence 
than we ever had before. This matter 
has got a lot of potential. However, I 
am going to defend the budget figure 
against all odds, and I do so because of 
many reasons. 

We are going to be confronted with a 
supplemental request to cover the con- 
flict in Vietnam, 
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Oh, there has been a lot of flurry on 
the front pages of the newspapers. The 
newspapers have been speculating and 
differing as to what they did or did not 
hear at the White House. Perhaps it is 
$10 billion. Perhaps it is $15 billion. 

To paraphrase Shakespeare, they rose 
“so trippingly on the tongue,” even as a 
thousand or a hundred or a million did a 
long time ago. i 

We are now in the habit of talking 
about billions. When will we get to talk- 
ing about trillions? It will not be long. 

We begin to wonder concerning what 
happens to the values in the country. 
We do not shut those old values off that 
easily and still maintain a sound and 
stable economy, and, of course, the tran- 
quillity and the temper and the good will 
that somehow goes with it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iyield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I asked the 
Senator from Illinois to yield because the 
Appropriations Committee has a meeting 
in 5 minutes to mark up a bill. 

I want the Senator to know that I 
reserve my rights as senior Republican 
on the committee so that I may speak 
on the bill. 

I was going to vote with the Senator 
to recommit the bill. However, I do not 
think we can go back to the figure con- 
tained in the President's budget. 

I think some items must be reported 
in excess of the figure contained in the 
President’s budget. 

I do want the Senator to know—as I 
am sure he does—that the Senate bill 
as reported is $100 million under the bill 
reported by the House. However, it is 
$390 million over the figure contained 
in the President’s budget. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I think some 
items contained in the bill must be re- 
tained, items in an amount in excess 
of that contained in the President’s 
budget, such as impacted school districts 
in the amount of $232 million, some stu- 
dents loans, and other matters of that 
character, 

I do feel that some reductions can be 
made. The chairman of our subcommit- 
tee, the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL], worked very hard on 
the bill, as did the Republican member 
of the committee, the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. COTTON]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I appreciate that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I do feel that 
some reductions can be made. I shall, 
therefore, vote with the Senator on the 
motion to recommit, but I want the 
Senator to know that I cannot go the 
whole path back to the figure contained 
in the President’s budget. 

We have many stone walls in New Eng- 
land, but I have never known one to be 
blown over in the 300 years that Mas- 
sachusetts, Vermont, and the other New 
England States have been in existence, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator has not 
been in Kansas or Nebraska. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I know Ne- 
braska. I did not know that they had 
stones in Kansas or Nebraska. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN, , The Senator should 
go there. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Those States 
have taken the agriculture from our area 
except for cows and chickens and apples. 
We consume their products at constantly 
increasing prices. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself another 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What the Senator has 
said is by way of laying the right predi- 
cate for those forces that developed our 
country. When the groups. of people 
came here long ago and settled on the 
seaboard, at first there was a centrifugal 
force that whirled things away from a 
common center and spewed them out 
across the Allegheny Mountains. They 
kept on going until the frontier was 
closed on the Pacific. That is how we 
got Illinois and Nebraska and Kansas 
and other States. 

There was then a centrifugal force to 
whirl things into a common center. It 
picked up these itinerant families and 
individuals and placed them together, 
We now have these metropolitan bee- 
hives such as Boston, 

I do not know what great wind was in 
being at the time, but in any event it 
blew a lot of people out there, and I am 
glad of that. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 
notice that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont is present in the 
Chamber. Vermont has a great deal of 
granite, which never blew over, but which 
did furnish material for fine buildings in 
many areas of the country. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
very careful to avoid mentioning granite. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, although 
we never exported stone walls to Illinois, 
Kansas, or Nebraska, we did export a lot 
of stonewall characters to those States. 

I was just trying to think what Ver- 
mont had contributed to the State of 
Illinois. I think that perhaps John 
Deere was one of the most important 
contributions. He left Vermont when he 
was about 30 years of age. Stephen 
Douglas left Vermont about that time. 

They became adventurous when they 
got to be about 30. Joseph Smith was 
not treated quite so well in Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. But Brigham Young, 
another Vermonter, took over for him 
and finished the job. 

Mr, SALTONSTALL. Will the Sen- 
ator permit a remark about Owen Wis- 
ter, whose great character in “The Vir- 
ginian” came to Texas from Vermont? 

Mr, AIKEN. I hate to think of the 
difference that might exist in the West 
today had New England never made the 
contributions which she did. Some for- 
vitally, countries also contributed very 


I: am also proud of our Central States, 
even if they do not have stone walls. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator's State 
has made a great contribution. About 
40 or 50 miles from where I live is a town 
by the name of Vermont, III., one of the 
finest pastoral communities one has ever 
seen. Oliver Goldsmith could have writ- 
ten The Deserted Village“ by just look- 
ing at Vermont, III., with all its beautiful 
cadences. 

Mr. AIKEN. And there is Vermont- 
ville in Michigan. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. But that is a 
contribution that the Senator’s State has 
made. Kansas may have a Vermont. 

Mr. CARLSON. Many ‘distinguished 
citizens of Vermont, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts settled in Kansas— 
some in my hometown—which added 
much to the early history of our State. 
I should like to say that they also hold 
all the mortgages in Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massacusetts. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. A testimony to their 
thrift and frugality. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not know what 
Kansas, Illinois, and Nebraska would 
have done with their grains if it had not 
been for the Washburns, Crosbys, and 
Pillsburys, who went out from northern 
New England and made it possible for 
the producers in those Western States 
to become famous for their grains. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Maybe Nebraska has 
a Vermont. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will 
yield? I wish to observe that because of 
the contributions made to my State from 
the Senator’s quarter of the continent, 
and because of the many reciprocating 
contributions from our section of the 
country to his, the limited time that we 
have for debate now would not even per- 
mit me to start. Rather than do an 
inadequate job, I will defer discussion of 
the subject and direct my remarks to the 
subject of the motion—to recommit— 
offered by the Senator from Illinois, 

May I ask the Senator from Illinois 
whether both he and I do not find our- 
selves in agreement with the President 
with respect to the amount of money 
that should be appropriated for the pur- 
poses of the pending appropriation bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think we do. 

Mr. HRUSKA. And do we not part 
company with the President, along the 
lines suggested by the Senator from 
Massachusetts, regarding the allocation 
of the funds among the competing items 
covered by the bill? While we accept 
the total figure suggested by the Presi- 
dent, we have some difficulty agreeing 
with his determination of priorities for 
distributing these funds among the many 
activities covered by this bill. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Illinois 
if it is not true that if his motion is suc- 
cessful and the bill is recommitted, it will 
then be for the Appropriations Commit- 
tee to determine those priorities inde- 
pendently, of the allocation found in. the 
bill that was sent to Congress from the 
White House. Is that a fair approxima- 
tion of the way it would work out? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I presume that in 
practice it would work out that way. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I want, to reiterate the 
hape of the Senator from Massachusetts 
that there will be a shifting of some of 
those priorities, As proposed, by the ad- 
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ministration, there would be substantial 
cuts in some of the well-tried, effective, 
and longstanding programs that have 
served this country well. They are un- 
warranted cuts, and they should be re- 
stored. Two of these reductions were 
mentioned by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. One applies to the impacted 
school areas, and the other applies to 
the land grant colleges; there is a third 
relating to vocational education. 

It is my hope, first, that the motion 
will be successful; second, when it is, that 
the committee will take into considera- 
tion the need for adequate funding for 
those programs which have long been a 
valuable component of our national pol- 
icy and which must not be sacrificed be- 
cause of an erroneous assignment of 
higher priorities to other items, often 
experimental in nature and of dubious 
value. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Apropos of the Sena- 
tor’s remark, and knowing what distin- 
guished service he has rendered in the 
Committee on Appropriations, I think it 
would have been high presumption on 
my part to undertake to select individual 
items in this bill without having heard 
the testimony and then to attempt to cut 
them down one way or another, because 
that would have been nothing but a blind 
effort to reduce the bill, without any real 
logic behind it. It appears to me that 
the appropriate way to proceed on a mat- 
ter of this kind is to take the budget 
total and leave the rest of the job to the 
committee. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator from Ne- 
braska now has to rejoin the Committee 
on Appropriations, to work out another 
appropriation bill. Let me part with the 
hope that the Senator will be successful 
with his motion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Am I invited to come? 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator chooses. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN, Is it not true that, while 
the President is asking for decreased 
appropriations for many of the old pro- 
grams, such as land-grant colleges, 
school lunch, impacted areas, extension 
service, and innumerable others—which 
we know are good programs—he is also 
asking for money for programs which 
have not proved themselves, at least sat- 
isfactorily, and some have not even 
started at all? I would much rather see 
the established worthwhile programs 
continue on the old basis than put the 
money into programs which have not 
worked yet. 

We have a Youth Corps camp in Ver- 
mont, and there are other camps around 
the country, and I understand that they 
are experiencing difficulty in finding 
enough youths to attend those camps, 
and the camps are costing a great deal 
of money. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The appropriate an- 
swer is that Congress is not inhibited or 
interdicted from cutting those so-called 
new programs—and. I am sure the Sen- 
ator is referring to the Great Society. 

Mr, AIKEN. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We can take those 
and cut them any time. It is our respon- 
sibility, if they do not lock sound and if 
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they are not in the national interest, to 
really cut them. 

Mr. AIKEN, I notice that now the 
Great Society has been recommended as 
an international program, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, I see that the 
Soviet Union is going to be brought in. 
That, will be worth going miles to see. 

Mr. AIKEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr: 
President, I join the Senator from Nli- 
nois in urging that this motion to recom- 
mit be adopted. After all, it merely 
carries out the request of the President: 
that we hold these expenditures down to 
the budget level, and I-am hoping that 
the President will exercise some of his 
great influence and persuasive powers 
with the Members on his side of the 
ane so that we will be successful in this 
vo 

In the event that we are not successful 
does not the Senator from Illinois feel 
that a veto of this bill would be in or- 
der—that is, if the President really dis- 
agrees with these increases? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Les, unless we could 
secure the adoption and his approval of 
an amendment to some legislative item 
in still another appropriation bill to give 
him authority to impound the money. 

It could be safeguarded, of course, by 
not letting the appropriation lapse at 
the end of the fiscal year. But if the 
President is given authority to impound, 
it is not quite like an item veto; but 
he at least. would have a chance to ra= 
tionalize his needs so far as Vietnam 
is concerned against our domestic needs 
and to keep a larger degree of stability 
than we could otherwise maintain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In any 
event, regardless of how we reach this 
objective we are in the position where 
we either have to trim expenditures or 
have a substantial tax increase in the 
next few months, 

As the Senator from Illinois knows— 
he is also a member of the Committee on 
Finance—we are now confronted with 
one request for a tax increase and with 
a broad hint that this will be but the 
beginning of a major tax increase that 
will be requested after the votes have 
been counted. 

I think that. the American people are 
entitled to know the truth before they 
go into the voting booth; namely, that 
as taxpayers they cannot afford the 
Great Society programs and finance the 
war in Vietnam at the same time. 

We are going to have to cut back some-~ 
where, and I think we should begin. by 
voting on this proposal to reduce these 
expenditures to a more realistic level. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As members of the 
loyal opposition we have tried to present 
to the country from time to time what 
we think is the appropriate answer to the 
question on inflation, and it begins with 
Federal expenditures. All of the alterna- 
tives are being examined. What are 
they? 

They talk about taxes. I would rather 
that we do our homework now than to 
have to put mew taxes on the people 
of this country, whether it is corporate 
or personal, because the tax burden is 
heayy enough under any circumstances. 
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Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. The $3 
billion proposed reduction in expendi- 
tures, as mentioned by the President, is 
in reality $3 billion less that was planned 
to be spent next year or a reduction in 
his planned increases. It is not a cut on 
expenditures under existing programs. 
It is only a promise to cut back on the 
request next year, which could mean 
anything. The only way to cut expendi- 
tures is to stop appropriating money. 

We haye had 200,000 employees added 
to the payroll in the last 7 months. 
Seven months ago the President said he 
had more employees than were needed 
and that he was going to reduce them 
by 25,000. Today we are paying $1.25 
billion a year for these 200,000 employees 
the President said 7 months ago we did 
not need. The number of Federal em- 
ployees should be reduced. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are confronted 
with alternatives. We either start here 
and cut or there will be more taxes. 
Then, they go so far as to talk about 
wage and price control. 

The distinguished Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. AIKEN] not too long ago said 
if there are going to be controls, it should 
be across the board. I absolutely agree. 
Let us have no selectivity about controls. 
Let the burden fall on everybody. But 
it is an awful thing to put the free econ- 
omy of this country into a straitjacket. 
Then, it is implemented with a criminal 
statute so that if you have a pound of 
steak more than your ration card entitled 
you to, you may be headed for the jail 
door. That is a horrible thing to hold 
before the people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
inquire how much time is remaining on 
the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 71 minutes remaining. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take 5 more minutes. 

So, we examined all of these alterna- 
tives. As a party we have gone to the 
country from time to time at every one 
of these press conferences after the joint 
leadership meetings. There is a black- 
board. They tell me that what we said 
has appeared in newspapers in Vietnam. 
Iam glad it has. Maybe that is one rea- 
son the President was fulminating just 
a little when we were discussing this 
matter; and rightly so. Iam glad he did. 
It means he is fully conscious of the 
problem confronting the country. 

I could think of no other approach on 
a bill of this kind, where the estimate to 
Congress is topped by $390 million, than 
to go back to the budget people and let 
the Committee on Appropriations find 
the items that they think will do the job. 

Mr. President, I shall have one more 
amendment after we dispose of this mat- 
ter and I might as well talk about it 
for a moment. 

We are now 3 months into the new 
fiscal year. The agencies, departments, 
and commissions have been spending on 
a fiscal year 1966 basis. However, there 
has been no modification thus far in the 
1967 appropriations or estimates. If this 
is permitted to stand they will have re- 
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ceived the equivalent of about 3 months 
of that increase, and obviously, they did 
not spend it. They could not spend it 
and should not spend it if it was not 
available. 

I would suggest that rather than 
simply letting this money go free, and 
without any accounting whatsoever, that 
that 3 months of appropriations in this 
bill, which is that much more above the 
1966 expenditure, be recaptured. That 
will be the next amendment I propose to 
offer. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I under- 
stand that this second amendment will 
mean a savings of about $400 million be- 
cause this bill as it is presently before us 
provides for $1.6 billion over and above 
the 1966 budget. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I do not think it is 
quite that much. Perhaps it is. Well, 
in any event, whatever it is, why should 
we let them spend on a 1966 basis? After 
3 months we make this bill effective and 
they will have the advantage of that sav- 
ings. That should go back into the 
Treasury of the United States to the ad- 
vantage of the people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator. There is no reason in 
the world why the proposal of the Sena- 
tor should not be adopted. Otherwise it 
will mean that in the remaining 9 
months they will have this $400 million 
extra. Congress, by all means, should 
adopt the present motion to recommit 
and should reduce the bill to the re- 
quested amount, 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I pre- 
sume that is the story. I am ready to 
abide by the judgment of the Senate. I 
am not too sanguine or optimistic about 
the outcome, I know what it means for 
the steamroller to roll over you. I say 
that in all kindness because I do not 
think there is anything offensive about 
that steamroller; but there is something 
awfully efficient about it, and that is the 
difficulty when there are 67 Senators on 
one side of the aisle and 33 Senators on 
the other side of the aisle. One can 
readily understand my standing at the 
wailing wall and indulging in lamenta- 
tions. We do not have more troops. But 
1 is reality, and I make the best of 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Perhaps 
the Senator is unduly pessimistic. I am 
optimistic. I cannot help but think that 
with the support of the President and 66 
of his troops we should win on this item, 
with the help of the minority. If not, 
the President may want to go throughout 
the country and ask for more members 
for the minority, so that we can have the 
votes to reduce his budget. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am not a malicious 
person, but when the die is cast and the 
rolled is called 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 


Mr. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take 1 additional minute. 

When the die is cast and the roll is 
called, I can look at it and say, “Well, 
where were your troops?” ‘Then, I will 
say, “There were our troops.” That will 
be a pretty good answer. I hope that 
was not offensive. I hope there was no 
acid in it. I try not to let party senti- 
ments and political sentiments cut too 
deeply because this is a great body, and 
I will give to no Member on either side 
of the aisle for one minute any offense. 
It is written in a book: Woe unto him 
from whom the offense comes. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I rise in 
opposition to the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The subcommittee that handled the 
bill for the Committee on Appropriations, 
as well as the full committee, went over 
the bill carefully and considered the 
items of the bill, and made definite re- 
ductions in the bill. 

I hope that my friend from Vermont 
(Mr. AIKEN] is not going to leave the 
Chamber at this time, since he made 
such a wise observation a moment ago 
with regard to cutting down existing pro- 
grams and adding new programs. That 
is what happened. For instance, last 
year there was title I under the New 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act proposed and urged by the adminis- 
tration. There was some $959 million 
provided for in title I of that act. There 
would be taken $959 million from the old 
act and put into the new act. There are 
any number of bills before our committee 
and we are being urged to go ahead and 
get them out. We are asked: Why do 
we not report them and get them out? 

Mr. AIKEN. I say it is important that 
programs such as the extension programs 
and land grant programs and programs 
of that sort have the personnel to carry 
on the work. ‘They have a record of 
superb achievement. 

Mr. HILL. That is correct. 

Mr. AIKEN. Why do away with it just 
so we can have something different, and 
with a different name on it? 

Mr. HILL. That is right. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is the important 
thing. 

Mr. HILL. The Senator is exactly 
right. What the Senator is saying is so 
true. The Senator is correct in what he 
is saying. Exactly. 

As I say, the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations which handled the bill, as well 
as the full committee, went over the bill 
carefully and tried to make reductions 
wherever reductions could be justified. 
The fact is, the committee reduced the 
bill $99,963,000 under the bill as passed 
by the House. In other words, the bill 
before the Senate today is almost $100 
million under the bill which passed the 
House. We made some reductions in 
committee which were hard to make. 
They were painful reductions, but we 
were trying to do what we could to cut 
down and economize. 

For instance, we took out $3,454,000 
from the Food and Drug Administration 
for salaries and expenses; and $950,000 
from the Food and Drug Administration 
for a building; $17,750,000 came out of 
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the program for expansion and improve- 
ment of vocational education; $30 mil- 
lion under the Higher Education Act; 
$10 million under the Research and 
Training, Office of Education; $6,095,000 
in salaries and expenses, Office of Edu- 
cation; $15 million, grants to States for 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion; and $2 million for research and 
training for vocational rehabilitation. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on to 

show how we have made these reductions 
to bring about the total reduction, as I 
have already stated, of $99,963,000, which 
is practically $100 million under the bill 
as passed by the House. 
_ Mr. President, if we send the bill back 
to committee, in order to bring the fig- 
ures down to the budget estimate, what 
we will be saying is, “Take out the money 
for the impacted areas.” 

Congress has appropriated billions of 
dollars over the course of 25 years for 
this program, beginning at the time of 
World War II. The House added $232,- 
800,000. The House added in, under the 
Morrill Act—which was passed by Con- 
gress and signed by Abraham Lincoln 
in 1862—Morrill was a distinguished Sen- 
ator from the State of Vermont, as the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] 
knows—$11,950,000 to carry on the pro- 
gram in land-grant colleges, in which 
everything is well trained, well planned, 
and well organized, and has been for 
over 100 years. 

There was $157,813,000 added to the 
student loan program under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. The idea 
was originally that the loans would be 
made by private banks and private finan- 
cial institutions and guaranteed ulti- 
mately by the Federal Government, but 
we find that today they are not making 
these loans, and if they are desired they 
have to be obtained under the National 
Defense Education Act. I know that the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Arsen] will 
well remember we passed that back in 
1958. 

The proposal would take care of $21 
million for loans to medical students, 
nursing students, and other paramedical 
personnel. In other words, this is all 
essential money which we have had, 
most of it, through the years. 

Now, are we going to suggest that we 
throw it all out? 

There are billions of dollars more, as 
I said, in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments Act over there in 
the committee which the administration 
is urging us to report and get passed and 
get the money appropriated. That bill 
alone is $2.5 billion, A new program was 
started last year. 

Thus, Mr. President, to send the bill 
back to committee would mean death 
and destruction of the programs we have 
had through the years, I suppose with 
the idea—which the Senator from Ver- 
mont has suggested—that there will be 
some new Great Society programs. Is 
that the thought which the Senator from 
Vermont has in mind? 

Who wants to kill the Federal im- 
pacted areas program? 

Who wants to kill 
program? 


the Morrill Act 
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Who wants to kill the Land-Grant 
Colleges Act program, or the student 
loan program? 

That is what we are confronted with 
today if the bill is sent back to com- 
mittee. 

The motion of the Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. President, should be defeated, 
and the Senate should go on to pass the 
bill carrying reductions of practically 
$100 million under the House bill. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
prepared by my colleague [Mr. Curtis]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR CURTIS 

I agree with Senator Dmxsen that there 
are items in the bill that could feasibly be 
cut. My grave concern, however, is with 
the cutting of any funds for payments to 
local school districts in impacted areas. I 
have always supported the authorization 
and appropriation for money for impacted 
school areas. I resisted the administration’s 
recommendation to reduce these payments 
when the budget was submitted and I whole- 
heartedly agree with the Senate and House 
Committees. in restoring these funds. I 
would not want to see this bill returned to 
the committee only to have these essential 
funds cut. 

In my opinion this is a national problem. 
The servicemen who are assigned to SAC and 
other military posts are there to protect and 
defend all the citizens of the United States. 
The government should pay for the extra 
expense in education that falls on a com- 
munity. This is not a special aid, it is some- 
thing these communities are entitled to. It 
is a just and equitable obligation of the gov- 
ernment and should be considered part of 
our national defense costs. 

At present the enrollment of one of the 
school districts in Nebraska adjacent to Of- 
futt Air Force Base consists of a student 
body which is approximately 80% sons and 
daughters of military personnel, or personnel 
employed at this military installation. A 
vast majority live either on the Air Base 
or in the off-base Capehart Housing Unit. 
Quite naturally, these families do not con- 
tribute any direct financial support to this 
school district, yet their children are edu- 
cated there. If the cut-back recommended 
by the administration is permitted, the 
financial burden of educating these children 
will fall on the relatively few permanent 
residents of the School district. This would 
jeopardize not only the educational oppor- 
tunities of the children in the community 
but also impose a severe strain on the prop- 
erty owners in the area. Other communities 
in Nebraska face similar situations. 

It is my understanding that should the 
Dirksen motion prevail, the committee would 
have authority to decide where the cuts 
would be. I am convinced that the com- 
mittee realizes that the funds for impacted 
areas are a part of our defense load. I do 
not think these funds should be cut because 
it is a direct obligation of the Federal gov- 
ernment and I urge this course of action. I 
believe that should the Dirksen motion carry, 
the committee will follow such a course. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, have the yeas and nays been 
ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Does the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL] yield back the remainder of his 
time? 
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Mr. HILL. If the other side will yield 
back their time, so will I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No time 
remains on the motion. 

Mr. HILL. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has now been yielded back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Illinois. On 
this question, the yeas and nays have 
thy ordered, and the clerk will call the 
roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EasTLA xp], the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from Massachusetts. [Mr. 
KENNEDY], the Senator from New York 
Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], and the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. METCALF] 
are necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Cuurcy], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. HarrKe], the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. PELL], the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Russet], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], and 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE]. 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. Grueninc], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
Gee], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MercatF], and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL] would each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HicKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. Murray], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MurpHy], and the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
would each vote “yea.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Nebras- 
ka [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Joran] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Idaho 
wand vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 24, 
nays 40, as follows: 


INo. 269 Leg.] 
YEAS—24 
Bennett Lausche Simpson 
Byrd, Va. McClellan Smathers 
Carlson McGovern Symington 
Dirksen Miller Thurmond 
Dominick Mundt Tydings 
Fannin Pearson Williams, Del. 
ka Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall Young, Ohio 
NAYS—40 
Alken Hill Muskie 
Bartlett Holland Nelson 
Bayh Inouye Neuberger 
Boggs Jackson Pastore 
Burdick Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Randolph 
Cannon Long, La, Ribicoff 
Case Mansfield Russell, Ga. 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
Cotton Mondale Sparkman 
Doda Monroney Stennis 
Douglas Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Morse 
Moss 
NOT VOTING—36 
Allott Gore MeGee 
Anderson Griffin McIntyre 
Bass Gruening Metcalf 
Bible Hart Morton 
Brewster Hartke Murphy 
Church Hayden Pell 
Cooper Hickenlooper Robertson 
Curtis Jordan, Idaho Russell, S.C 
Eastland Kennedy, Mass. Scott 
Ervin Kennedy, N.Y. Talmadge 
Fong Kuchel Tower 
Fulbright Magnuson Yarborough 
So Mr. Dirksen’s motion to recommit 
was rejected. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 57, between lines 17 and 18, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. 209. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this Act, each appropriation 
made by this Act to the National Institutes 
of Health is hereby reduced by 25 per centum 
of the amount of such appropriation.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take just a few minutes. 

When we fail to pass an appropriation 

bill by the end of the fiscal year, it is up 
to Congress to determine and pass nec- 
essary interim resolutions in order to 
protect the payrolls and make it possi- 
ble for the functioning of Government 
agencies. — 
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We are now 3 months into the new fis- 
cal year. That means that all the com- 
missions and agencies, whose appropria- 
tions bills covering such activities have 
not had action completed, have had 3 
months of functioning, not at the 1967 
estimated level, but at the 1966 level. 

Consequently, when the bill is finally 
approved, the appropriation for the 3 
months which represents the difference 
between the 1966 expenditures and the 
1967 estimates will be virtually a gift to 
every agency unless we retrieve that 
money. 

The only purpose of this amendment, 
with respect to one agency in the bill, 
namely, the National Institutes of 
Health, is that the item of appropria- 
tion in connection with it shall be re- 
duced by 25 percent. 

That still leaves them at the 1967 
level, but it retrieves for the Federal 
Treasury what would otherwise be a gift 
to the agency. 

That is the whole story, Mr, President. 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I understand the 
Senator's amendment to mean that we 
will give to NIH moneys in accordance 
with the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, but that those moneys will be 
applicable to only a 9-month period? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Three months have 
expired, and they have operated on the 
basis of the 1966 level of expenditures. 
Those 3 months are past, so 9 months 
are left, and if we give them the amount 
recommended by the committee, they 
will have, for spending in 9 months, what 
was contemplated to be for 12 months? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The arithmetic of the 
situation is very simple. The President 
recommended $1,186 million originally. 
That was increased by $39 million by 
the House, and $80 million by the Sen- 
ie making a total increase of $119 mil- 

on. 

Up to now, they have spent at the 1966 
level, so that 25 percent of $119 million 
would be an outright gift to NIH, unless 
we take it back, through this amend- 
ment, and keep it in the Treasury. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wholeheartedly 
approve and support the position the 
Senator has taken, but it seems to me, 
the way the amendment is drafted, it 
would cut a great deal more than the 
Senator intends, because it says “25 per- 
cent of the appropriation,” which would 
mean to cut 25 percent of the $1.3 billion, 
which would be a far bigger cut, I think, 
than the Senator intends. Perhaps I 
am wrong. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thought it was clear. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Will the Senator 
permit us to have the clerk read the 
amendment? Í 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Surely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will read the amendment. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 57, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following; 

“Sec, 209, Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this Act, each appropriation 
made by this Act to the National Institutes 
of Health is hereby reduced by 25 per centum 
of the amount of such appropriation.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. That means it 
would cut the whole appropriation by 
25 percent; not the excess, but the whole 
appropriation by 25 percent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are only trying 
to take back 25 percent of the increase 
that was allowed by the House and the 
Senate. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. As I understand the 
language here, it would cut 25 percent of 
the whole appropriation, unless we 
amend the phrase. That is my under- 
standing. The Senator may disagree 
with me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If it is not clear, Mr. 
President, I am going to ask the Parlia- 
mentarian to interline the amendment 
to make that clear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment be modified by the Par- 
liamentarian so as to make that pro- 
vision clear? 

Mr. DIRKSEN, I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On 
whose time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. My time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, if it is necessary, to 
so modify the amendment as to make the 
25-percent deduction apply only to the 
increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, that has been done. 

The amendment of Mr. DIRKSEN, as 
modified, is as follows: 

On page 57, between lines 17 and 18, insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 209. Notwithstanding the foregoing 
provisions of this Act, each appropriation 
made by this Act to the National Institutes 
of Health is hereby reduced by 25 per centum 
of the excess amount of such appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1967 over the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1966.” 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? : 

Mr. DIRKSEN. T yield. 

Mr. HILL, ‘Will the Senator state just 
what his amendment is now? 

Mr DIRKSEN. It applies only to the 
increase; so it would be 25 percent of the 
$119 million, according to the figures. 

Mr. HILL. “Does the Senator wish to 
speak to his amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have done so. 
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Mr. HILL. Then I yield 5 minutes to 
the distinguished Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it was 
not the intention of the Senator from 
New Hampshire to take any further part 
in the debate after his statements on the 
floor yesterday; and certainly it is with 
extreme reluctance that I am compelled 
to differ with my own leader, the dis- 
tinguished minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois, for whom I have the most 
devoted respect. 

But here we are again, probably be- 
cause of a parliamentary situation, right 
back with practically the same amend- 
ment which was rejected yesterday when 
it was offered by the Senator from Ohio. 
It cuts NIH programs by just about the 
same amount—about one-half of the 
increase put into this bill, or roughly 
around $39 to $40 million. 

All the Senator from New Hampshire 
wishes to say at this time is this: This 
morning Secretary of State Rusk ap- 
peared before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on the foreign aid program. In 
his statement—and I have obtained per- 
mission from the State Department to 
read this, although I believe the full 
statement has not been released to the 
press as yet—he says the following: 

The record of achievement in foreign aid 
is remarkable. In fiscal 1965 alone, as a 
result of AID programs, nearly 15 million 
textbooks were distributed, over 40,000 class- 
rooms were built, almost 600,000 students 
were enrolled in assisted colleges and uni- 
versities, 57,000 teachers were provided in- 
service training, nearly 75,000 dwelling units 
were built, more than 110 million people 
were vaccinated against smallpox, more than 
90 million people benefited from water sup- 
ply facilities, over 1 million new acres were 
irrigated, more than 650 thousand acres were 
reclaimed, almost 550 thousand tons of fer- 
tilizer nutrient were provided, more than 
two and one half million people received 
agricultural credit loans, more than 45 thou- 
sand miles of roads were built or improved. 

This— 


Added the Secretary— 


is indeed a remarkable list, and one of which 
all Americans can be proud. 


Mr. President, I am not arguing with 
that statement. I am not talking about 
the merits of what we have done for other 
people. I am not talking about how 
many people we have vaccinated outside 
of this country, how many people we 
may have supplied with purified water 
outside of this country, or how many 
health measures, doctors, medicine, and 
research has been paid for by the bil- 
lions of dollars that we have spent on 
foreign aid. I am not discussing that 
at this point, although I think there is 
perhaps some waste of money in the pro- 
grams, and I have certain reservations 
with regard to them. 

I am not talking about the merits of 
that program. However, the fact re- 
mains that here we are, with all of the 
money that we are pouring out for the 
health and the welfare and the education 
of peoples in 97 countries around the 
world, wrangling over an amount in this 
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bill which was debated thoroughly yes- 
terday, following which the amendment 
to cut the amount was rejected. 

We are wrangling over $40 million 
that the subcommittee and full commit- 
tee included in the bill after careful 
deliberation and after having had doc- 
tors and scientists testify and ask not for 
$40 million but for $325 million in addi- 
tion to the amount contained in the 
House bill. We are arguing over $40 mil- 
lion that will perhaps make a significant 
breakthrough on cancer, an artificial 
heart, or an artificial kidney to enable us 
to keep on the march in the fight to save 
American lives. That is the very thing 
that this money would do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield an 
additional 5 minutes to the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for an additional 5 minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, this 
additional money will not only benefit 
the people of our Nation, but will also 
make possible new discoveries, new 
training, and new devices that will be 
carried out to the world and to the less 
fortunate people that we are trying to 
aid in our massive foreign aid program. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire has voted constantly for 
years in this body to reduce appropria- 
tions. He has stood behind his leader 
on the floor of the Senate and voted 
again and again against these huge au- 
thorizations that have been marcned 
and paraded through the Senate. How- 
ever, let me ask this question. Who are 
the humanitarians? 

We see Senators wringing their hands 
and hear them crying out about the 
slums, the unfortunate individuals, the 
uneducated, and the unhoused people in 
our country. They demand billions of 
dollars for them. 

Yet, we have been fighting here for 2 
whole days over $40 million that would 
go directly to the improvement of the 
health and the lives of the American 
people. 

Mr. President, I cannot go along with 
this sudden enthusiasm for economy, 
not merely because I am a member of the 
committee, but because I sat with the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama 
day after day and week after week and 
listened to the medical evidence. 

In short, I believe that it is essential 
that this money for medical research 
should be spent, 

I regretfully differ with my leader... I 
hope that the amendment will be re- 
jected. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I agree 
with everything that the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire has said. 
We have given away billions of dollars. 
Yet, we are trying again and again to 
cut $40 million from the appropriation 
for the National Institutes of Health for 
research, for better health, and for the 
saving and protecting of the lives of our 
people. 

The president of the American Medical 
Association declared not long ago that 
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we had made more progress in the field 
of medicine during the past 20 years 
than we had made in all of the centuries 
before. 

Why is this true? It is true largely and 
primarily because of our medical re- 
search, so much of which has been in- 
spired by the National Institutes of 
Health. We have done so much research 
on the heart and on vascular diseases. 
Many of the infectious diseases are no 
longer in existence. 5 

Let us reject the amendment, as we 
did two or three times on yesterday. Let 
us vote in the same way now. It is the 
same matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
distressed that my friends, the Senator 
from Vermont, the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and the esteemed chairman 
of the committee, the distinguished 
Senator from Alabama, evidently do not 
know what the amendment is about. 

If they would read the language of the 
amendment, they would discover its 
meaning. 

We got on a dissertation concerning 
foreign aid and medical research. Those 
things have absolutely nothing to do 
with this. 

The bill provides for an increase of 
$119 million for 1967 for the National 
Institutes of Health. 

I do not propose to reduce that ap- 
propriation one iota. I merely say that 
they spent on a 1966 basis for the first 3 
months—July, August, and September— 
of this fiscal year about $39 million. 
That is water over the dam. 

Now there is the $39 million. Do we 
get it back, or do we not? Or do we say, 
“Mr. Institute, here is a $39 million gift. 
Do with it as you please.” That is a 
funny way to run a country. That is a 
singular way to operate a budget. If that 
rule is to obtain, then the Lord help us 
when it comes to our fiscal affairs. 

This proposal does not reduce the ap- 
propriation for 1967; it merely takes 
back from the Treasury what we are 
rightfully entitled to, and that is on the 
basis of the bill that the subcommittee 
and the full committee reported to the 
Senate. ; 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 3 minutes. It must be realized that 
a medical research program is not con- 
ducted in the same way as a school sys- 
tem might be run. A school system is 
operated for 9 months a year. It has its 
money for each month during the 9- 
month period. 

When a grant is made for research or 
for a project, there is no limitation re- 
quiring that it be used in 6 months, 9 
months, 5 months, or any other period 
of time. This money is just as necessary 
now as if it had been appropriated in 
June or July. The job has to bedone. It 
must be done now. When we appropriate 
the money now, it does not have to be 
answered for in a year or for a longer 
period of time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HILL. I yield. 
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Mr. COTTON. In many departments, 
if the appropriations are delayed, per- 
sonnel is not employed, and the work 
cannot get underway or be started. 
However, this money is not being spent 
at NIH. NIH is not going to hire per- 
sonnel to start new programs. This 
money is to finance research. It is to 
provide grants for universities, hospitals, 
and clinics to follow through on research 
into diseases. If there is to be research, 
whether it be done in June or now, it is 
necessary to have the money. 

Mr. HILL. It is necessary to have the 
money; exactly. The time when it is re- 
ceived, whether in June, July, or Septem- 
ber, is not too important. If the money 
is available, the research can be done. If 
the money is not available, the research 
is not done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, but 
the time remaining on the amendment 
has not been yielded back. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. I yield back the remainder 
of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
has been yielded back, The yeas and 
nays have been ordered, and the clerk 
will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anverson], the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Ervin], the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], and the Senator from Mon- 
ine (Mr. METCALF], are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

T also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Furericut], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musk], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
Mapce], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YARBOROUGH], are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Tennessee 
IMr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Gruentnc], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Kennepy], the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
voua each vote “nay.” 

DIRKSEN. I announced that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], the 
Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Grirrin], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Hickentoorer], the 
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Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton], would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho would 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 26, 
nays 43, as follows: 


[No. 270 Leg.} 
YEAS—26 
Bennett Lausche Saltonstall 
Boggs Long, Mo. Simpson 
Byrd, Va. McClellan Symington 
Carlson Miller Thurmond 
Dirksen Mundt Tydings 
Dominick Pearson Williams, Del. 
Fannin Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
Holland Russell, 5.0. Young, Ohio 
Hruska Russell, Ga. 
NAYS—43 
Aiken Harris Moss 
Bartlett Hill Nelson 
Bayh Inouye Neuberger 
Bible Jackson Pastore 
r Javits Pell 
Burdick Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Long, La. Randolph 
Cannon Mansfield Ribicoff 
Case McCarthy Smathers 
Church McGee Smith 
Clark McGovern Sparkman 
Cotton Mondale Stennis 
Dodd Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Douglas Montoya 
Ellender Morse 
NOT VOTING—31 
Allott Gruening Metcalf 
Anderson Hart Morton 
Bass Hartke Murphy 
Cooper Hayden Muskie 
Curtis Hickenlooper Robertson 
Eastland Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Ervin Kennedy, Mass, Talmadge 
Fong eet N.Y. Tower 
Fulbright Kuche Yarborough 
Gore riei 
Griffin McIntyre 
So Mr. Drirksen’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President; I yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] is 
recognized. 
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Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to address a question to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcommit- 
tee relating to the bill. 

Section 203 of the bill, which deals with 
indirect costs of research, contains the 
following language: 

None of the funds provided herein shall 
be used to pay any recipient of the grant for 
the conduct of the research project an 
amount equal to as much as the entire cost 
of the project provided that no such grant 
for medical and health related research shall 
be considered out of conformance with this 
limitation if the non-Federal share of such 
costs is3%. 


I am informed that the Bureau of the 
Budget feels that this alone is not en- 
tirely fair and that small universities 
could be discriminated against in the as- 
signment of grants. 

As an example, and I address my ques- 
tion to my distinguished colleague from 
Alabama, would it be possible, as this 
bill is now written, for a small institu- 
tion with excellent research facilities but 
limited resources, to miss out on a medi- 
cal research grant because a larger school 
was able to offer substantially more 
money for overhead costs? 

Mr. HILL. No; we want the small 
colleges in this program, as well as the 
large institutions. There should not be 
and there could not be discrimination 
against the small schools. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is to say, if the 
university with a large endowment, for 
example, offered 10 percent, and the 
smaller school with excellent facilities 
could only offer 3 percent, the smaller 
school would have the same opportunity 
to partake as the larger school? 

Mr. HILL. The small school would 
have the same opportunity as the large 
school. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I am happy to have 
this clarification. I am sure that the 
Bureau of the Budget will feel likewise. 
We do not want the granting of re- 
search grants to be based on the extent 
to which the school can participate in 
cost sharing. 

Mr. President, as a member of the La- 
bor-HEW Appropriations Subcommittee, 
it is my pleasure again to pay tribute to 
the extraordinary ability, courtesy, and 
compassion of our chairman, the senior 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HIL]. 
Once again he has produced a bill which 
will benefit the needy, the sick, and the 
unemployed. It will provide for needed 
research and for needed medical care, 
The measure has my strong support. 

Mr. HILL. I thank the Senator from 
Alaska for his generous words. He has 
my heartfelt thanks and deepest ap- 
preciation. i 

Mr. BARTLETT. My words are richly 
deserved by the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. HILL]. 

Iam particularly pleased that the sub- 
committee has seen fit to adopt language 
which I proposed be added to the HEW 
section of the report. This language 
reads as follows: 

The committee notes that until quite re- 
cently many buildings financed with Depart- 
ment funds were constructed without spe- 
cific thought being given to the needs of the 
handicapped. For example, many hospitals 
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constructed with Federal hospital construc- 
tion funds are inaccessible to persons in 
wheel-chairs because of steps, narrow doors 
and improperly planned washroom facilities, 
The committee feels that wherever possible 
and practical provision for the handicapped 
should be made in construction and moderni- 
zation planning, The committee requests a 
report by January 31, 1967, as to what specific 
progress has been made to this end in the 
many educational and medical construction 
programs financed partly or in whole by the 
Departments of Labor, and Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, as well as construction of 
Federal buildings. 


I know the committee looks forward 
to receiving this report. 

For much too long a time buildings 
have been erected without adequate 
thought being given to the needs of the 
people who are to use them. For long, 
for much too long, buildings have been 
designed to suit the so-called average 
man, Doors, chairs and steps, handrails, 
water fountains, and wall telephones have 
all been installed for the use of the aver- 
age man. Only now are we coming to 
understand that the average man does 
not exist. There are no such things as 
average people. People are fat or they 
are thin. They are tall or they are short. 
They are young or they are old. They 
are handicapped or they are fit. They 
are all or none of these things. 

It should be obvious that this is so. 
Apparently it is not, for we continue to 
build buildings which can be fully used 
only by the young, agile, physically 
strong persons in our society. 

We build buildings with huge flights 
of steps leading up to them and we thus 
effectively deny the use of these build- 
ings to the elderly, the very young, to 
those with heart conditions or baby car- 
riages, to those with wooden legs or 
crutches or wheelchairs. 

We build buildings with slippery floors, 
within accessible washrooms, with heavy 
bronze unopenable doors. We place 
curbs where no curbs are needed, Ina 
thousand thoughtless ways we discrimi- 
nate in our buildings, both public and 
private, against the handicapped and 
the less able. 

This is why, Mr. President, I was de- 
lighted last year when the Congress au- 
thorized the establishment of a Com- 
mission on Architectural Barriers to the 
Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. The 
work of this Commission is now under- 
way. It will report to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare on its 
activities and recommendations by Jan- 
uary of 1968. The Commission is study- 
ing to what extent and in what ways 
architectural barriers restrict the handi- 
capped from participating as productive, 
useful members of society. The Com- 
mission will make recommendations for 
whatever Federal action may be needed 
to insure the full use of buildings by the 
handicapped. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
White House press release announcing 
the appointment of the Commission to- 
gether with a letter from the Commis- 
sioner on Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss 
Mary Switzer, outlining the work of the 
Commission. may be made a part of the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 1 and 2.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
have long been concerned that the Fed- 
eral Government has paid lipservice 
only to the need for eliminating archi- 
tectural barriers. Although this is re- 
puted to have been Federal policy since 
the Eisenhower administration, it is not, 
really. For example, after many years 
of operation it is only within the last 
month that the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction program has taken an in- 
terest in planning hospitals accessible 
for the handicapped. This is but one ex- 
ample. There are many, many others. 
Even now the Federal Government in 
constructing its own buildings continues 
to build in needless obstructions and 
thus to build out the handicapped from 
using the buildings. 

Even the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is guilty of this. Of 
all the departments in the Government, 
HEW by rights should be the first to be- 
come aware of the unnecessary hard- 
ships caused by architectural barriers 
and should be the first to eliminate 
these barriers. 

I am delighted that the Department 
has taken recognition of its unique posi- 
tion in this record. The Department has 
now and at last made it firm policy: 

That all federal buildings and others 
which house activities of the Department 
whether in Washington or elsewhere, should 
be accessible to and usable by the handi- 
capped and the aging. We are introducing 
this policy into the Department’s construc- 
tion grant programs as well. 


This policy pronouncement was made 
by Under Secretary Wilbur Cohen in a 
letter to me dated July 18, 1966. I ask 
unanimous consent that Secretary 
Cohen’s letter may be made a part of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, now 
that we have the Department clearly on 
the Record, we have every reason to ex- 
pect that rapid progress will be made. 
The Department’s report to the Appro- 
priations Committee, as requested in this 
report on the HEW bill, will provide 
clear and specific details of what has 
been done and of what remains to be 
done, program by program, agency by 
agency within the Department. This 
report will be of help to the Congress in 
evaluating HEW appropriations re- 
quests. It will also be of help to the 
Commission in its efforts to determine 
what needs to be done to insure the 
practical elimination of all unnecessary 
architectural barriers. 

I am serious about this. I am dedi- 
cated to this. It is my intention soon to 
introduce legislation to provide by stat- 
ute that the needs of the handicapped 
shall be considered in each and every 
federally financed construction program. 

Much can be done, much more can be 
done to rehabilitate the handicapped and 
to bring them once again into society. 
The elimination of architectural barriers 
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is a small step perhaps but it is a cheap 

one. There are no additional expenses 

in planning for the handicapped and 

there are no excuses for failing to do so. 
Exureir 1 

President Johnson today announced the 
appointment of a National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers whose task will be to 
find ways of making buildings accessible to 
the handicapped. 

The Commission will determine to what 
extent barriers impede access to or use of 
facilities in buildings of all types, and what 
is being done to eliminate such barriers. On 
the basis of its studies, the Commission will 
make recommendations for further action 
needed to achieve access and full use of build- 
ings by the handicapped. 

Appointments to the Commission have 
been made by the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, John W, Gardner, under 
Public Law 89-333 which authorized such 
a study as one of the 1965 amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act. 

The Commission will consult with and 
make its recommendations through the Com- 
missioner of Vocational Rehabilitation, Miss 
Mary E, Switzer. 

“More than a quarter of a million Ameri- 
cans are in wheelchairs, and many persons 
have some other disability which makes en- 
tering and leaving the average building a 
major problem,” President Johnson said. 
“Research has provided us with some of the 
standards to make buildings and facilities 
more accessible to the handicapped. We now 
must put this information to practical use 
by eliminating architectural barriers from 
existing buildings, and preventing them in 
the vast amount of public and private con- 
struction which lies ahead.” 

The Commission will take advantage of 
work done in this field in recent years by 
numerous national, state, and local organi- 
zations, including the American Institute of 
Architects, National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped, 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Administration, and 
others. To date, 24 states have passed leg- 
islation aimed at reducing the problems of 
architectural barriers in public buildings. 

Chairman of the National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers will be Leon Chatelain, 
Jr., of Washington, D.C. Mr. Chatelain is 
past President of the American Institute of 
Architects, a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the President’s Committee on the 
Employment of the Handicapped, and a 
Trustee of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults. 

Other members whose appointments were 
announced by the President are: 

Charles Caniff, Wilmette, Illinois, Execu- 
tive Director, Association of Rehabilitation 
Centers 

John Alfred Cinquemani, Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, Secretary, Los Angeles Building and 
Construction Trades Council 

Robert Dietz, Kirkland, Washington, Dean, 
College of Architecture and Urban Planning, 
University of Washington 

Edward P. Eichler, Atherton, California, 
President, Eichler Homes, Inc., former Chair- 
man of the California Housing Commission 

Dr. Hector Perez Garcia, M.D., Corpus 
Christi, Texas, founder and Chairman of the 
Board of the G.I, Forum of the United States 
for Americans of Latin-American Origin 

Hayward E. McDonald, Columbia, South 
Carolina, Attorney-at-Law, member of the 
South Carolina Legislature 

Carl Morring, Huntsville, Alabama, Attor- 
ney-at-Law, former President of the National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults and 
the Alabama Easter Seal Society 
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Mrs. Concha Ortiz y Pino de Kleven, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, former State Legisla- 
tor and member of the Easter Seal Society 
Architectural Barriers Committee 

H. Ted Rubin, Denver, Colorado, Judge of 
the Denver Juvenile Court 
Paul Sonnabend, Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts, Executive Vice President, Hotel Corpo- 
ration of America and former President of 
the Massachusetts Easter Seal Society 

Thomas A. Stein, Chapel Hill, North Caro- 
lina, Assistant Professor, University of North 
Carolina, former Director of the Architec- 
tural Barriers program of the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults 

Joy O. Talley, Jefferson City, Missouri, Di- 
rector of Vocational Rehabilitation, State of 
Missouri, past President, National Rehabili- 
tation Association and President, Missouri 
Rehabilitation Association 

Eugene J. Taylor, New York, New York, Ad- 
junct Assistant Professor, Department of 
Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New 
York University School of Medicine 

Lorenzo D, Williams, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, member of the American Institute of 
Architects 


EXHIBIT 2 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH; EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D.C., May 12, 1966. 
CoMMISSIONER’S LETTER NUMBER 66-31 

To: Divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation; 
Commissions and Other Agencies for the 
Blind. 

Subject: Establishment of the National 
Commission on Architectural Barriers to 
Rehabilitation of the Handicapped. 

President Johnson has announced the es- 
tablishment of the National Commission on 
Architectural Barriers to Rehabilitation of 
the Handicapped and the names of individ- 
uals selected for membership. The Commis- 
sion was authorized by the Congress as part 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Amend- 
ments of 1965. 

Mr. Leon Chatelain, Jr., of Washington, 
D.C., is chairman of this 15 member group 
which will study and make recommendations 
to the President and the Congress on archi- 
tectural barriers. Mr. Chatelain, a past 
President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, was chairman of the American Stand- 
ards Association group that developed and 
recommended architectural specifications 
which have been used since 1961 as model 
minimum standards in making public build- 
ings accessible to people with physical im- 
pairments. 

The Congressional mandate to the Com- 
mission is broad. It will determine how and 
to what extent architectural barriers impede 
access to or use of facilities in buildings used 
by the handicapped. It will determine what 
is being done to eliminate such barriers from 
existing structures, and to prevent barriers 
being incorporated into buildings con- 
structed in the future. By January of 1968 
the Commission will report to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare on its ac- 
tivities and recommendations, These will 
include plans and proposals for such further 
action as may be necessary to achieve the 
goal of ready access to and full use of facili- 
ties In buildings of all types by the handi- 
capped. 

Members of the Commission, from all 
regions of the country, are representative of 
the general public and of private and pro- 
fessional groups that have an interest In and 
are able to contribute to the solution of 
architectural problems which impede the re- 
habilitation of the handicapped. 

It is expected that the Commission will 
hold hearings in Washington and elsewhere 
as necessary. The Commission will consult 
with a variety of experts and groups, and 
will make or contract for studies and demon- 
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strations that will assist in performing its 
functions. 

Mrs. Kathaleen C. Arneson has been named 
Executive Secretary of the Commission, 
er will hold its first meeting June 10, 
1966. 

Because of the leadership you have already 
given, twenty-five States have now passed 
legislation on architectural barriers in public 
buildings: In other States, the Governors 
have taken administrative action or have leg- 
islative proposals under discussion looking 
toward final passage in forthcoming sessions 
of the legislatures. With some new ap- 
proaches and the impetus that the National 
Commission can provide, I feel that we can 
make more progress in the immediate years 
ahead. 

The Secretary and I count on you to reflect 
our Official and our personal commitment to 
the objectives of this new Commission. Let 
us have your ideas and recommendations. 
They will help us and the Commission to 
deal with the remaining problems of barriers 
in the light of our best collective judgment. 

Mary E. SWITZER, 
Commissioner. 


EXHIBIT 3 


THE UNDER SECRETARY, OF 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. E. L. BARTLETT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BaRTLETT: Your letter of 
June 9, 1966, about your interest in making 
buildings accessible to the handicapped is 
most timely. I have just had the pleasure of 
welcoming and talking with the members of 
the National Commission on Architectural 
Barriers to the Rehabilitation of the Handi- 
capped on the occasion of their first meeting 
in Washington on June 10th. 

One of the reasons for establishing the Na- 
tional Commission is to determine what is 
being done to eliminate architectural barriers 
and to prevent their incorporation into 
buildings constructed in the future. The 
Commission is required by law to prepare 
and recommend plans and proposals for such 
further action as may be necessary to achieve 
the goal of ready access to and full use of 
facilities in buildings of all types by the han- 
dicapped. 

If the efforts to date had been fully ef- 
fective, it would not have been necessary for 
the Department to recommend and the Con- 
gress to authorize the establishment of the 
Commission. In stating this, however, I do 
not intend to minimize in any way the very 
great advances in the General Services Ad- 
ministration and other Federal agencies 
building programs and progress in many 
states and communities in making their pub- 
lic buildings more accessible. There has been 
a real demonstration of public understanding 
of the negative effects of architectural bar- 
riers upon the rehabilitation arid well being 
of people with physical limitations. I refer 
to crippled children, disabled adults and peo- 
ple in the older age brackets in noting the 
civic concern that has been expressed in 
action so far. 

I fully agree with you that the Federal 
agencies should set a good example for all 
other groups planning and financing the 
construction of buildings and other struc- 
tures used by the public. To date, their 
record is a mixed one as the enclosed pre- 
liminary report shows. 

It is the Department’s policy that all 
Federal buildings and others which house 
activities. of the Department, whether in 
Washington or elsewhere, should be accessi- 
ble to and usable by the handicapped and 
the aging. We are introducing this policy 
into the Department’s construction grant 
programs as well. As you point out, however, 
the Départment’s several programs involving 
the granting of funds for the construction 
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or renovation of schools, libraries, centers 
for the aging, hospitals, workshops and re- 
habilitation centers, research, training and 
other higher education facilities do not yet 
fully reflect the policy of the Department. 
The existence of the National Commission 
and its findings will help to dramatize and 
focus attention at all administrative levels 
on the necessity for building this policy into 
all Federal programs in this Department and 
elsewhere. 

I note with interest that you arë giving 
consideration to introducing a bill in the 
Congress to provide by statute that the needs 
of the handicapped be included in the plan- 
ning of all construction supported by Federal 
funds. I have shared your letter with Com- 
missioner Switzer of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration. I have asked her to 
make your views known to the Chairman and 
members of the National Commission. I 
know that they will be most interested in 
this evidence of your very real concern and 
intention to take action on architectural 
barriers inadvertently built or perpetuated 
with the use of Federal funds. 

Sincerely, p 
WILBUR J. COHEN, 
Under Secretary. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr: President, will the 
cae yield 5 minutes to me on the 

9 

Mr. HILL. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, before 
the Senator proceeds, will he yield briefly 
to me? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
called from the Chamber, I have some 
amendments. Have we had third 
reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has not been read the third time. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
L1aMs], so that he may, request the yeas 
and nays. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the final passage of the bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

MEDICAL EDUCATION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there ara 
certain amendments to the bill that X 
was going to propose that represent the 
need for an increase in the bill, that ob- 
viously would not be adopted. 

I wish to spread on the record the 
reason for them, because we all know 
these things have long histories, and if 
we do not win this time, perhaps we 
will on another occasion. 

My first observation concerns the fail- 
ure of the administration to ask for a 
fully authorized amount in respect of 
medical education facilities, which re- 
lates to the development of new doctors. 

Mr. President, a major health crisis 
is facing the Nation. Medical facilities 
are inadequate and there are serious 
shortages of health personnel as we are 
faced with an expanding call for medical 
services due to increased longevity, 
population growth, and better ability to 
pay for medical care. And medical care 
costs are rising faster than other ele- 
ments in the cost of living. The June 
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1966 cost of living stood at 112.9—1957— 
59 = 100 —-hile medical care costs were 
127 as compared to 113.9 for food, 109.4 
for apparel, 111.1 for housing, and 112.2 
for transportation. 

And, unless we act now, the health 
care crisis in many of its manifestations 
will continue. We are currently short 
some 50,000 physicians. Even with the 
presently anticipated small increases in 
medical school graduates and the “im- 
portation” of some 1,600 foreign medical 
school graduates, the United States will 
still be short at least the same number 
of 50,000 doctors in 1970 due to popula- 
tion increase. The country is moving, 
it is true—but we are moving in place. 

In the face of these shortages, we 
should not in good conscience appropri- 
ate less money than has been authorized 
for medical education. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


First, let us consider the amendments 
to the Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Act written into law last year— 
Public Law 89-290. This law authorizes 
$160 million for this year for the con- 
struction of medical, dental, and other 
health professions schools. Such an 
amount was actually requested by the 
Public Health Service to the White 
House, but the administration, in sub- 
mitting its budget to the Congress, cut 
this down to $135 million, the amount 
found in the bill before us. 

There are at present some $170 million 
in Federal health professions school con- 
struction fund requests now pending. 
This would result in between $600 to 
$700 million in total construction. In 
addition to the foregoing, another $612 
million in health professions school con- 
struction fund requests has been indi- 
cated to be forthcoming. 

As the report on the 1965 law indi- 
cated, this construction of medical 
schools “will contribute greatly to ex- 
panding our health manpower so that 
the needs of the American people can be 
met.” The appropriation request by the 
administration falls short of the need 
indicated by the Public Health Service 
and the authorization enacted by the 
Congress less than a year ago. 

MEDICAL SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT GRANTS 


Now, let us move to another phase of 
the Federal program to upgrade and en- 
large the Nation’s medical schooling to 
meet professional shortages, shortages 
which continue to beset us and which 
must be overcome. The President’s 
Commission on Heart Disease, Cancer, 
and Stroke stated that “the first hard 
fact to be faced is that there is not 
enough health manpower to meet the 
needs of the American people”—and, the 
report added, “the physician supply is 
beyond question the most critical single 
element in manpower for health service.” 

The Health Professions Education As- 
sistance Act authorized $40 million for 
this fiscal year for education improve- 
ment grants. Under the law, a system of 
basic and special improvement grants is 
provided for schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, osteopathy, and optometry. The 
Public Health Service requested of the 
White House the full $40 million author- 
ized. But the administration asked for 
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only $30 million, 75 percent of the au- 
thorization. This amount is in the bill 
before us. This cut means that while 
the basic grants for all health profes- 
sions schools eligible under the law will 
be fulfilled completely, no funding is 
available for the special improvement 
grants going to the schools with the 
greatest need. The purpose of these spe- 
cial improvement grants is to “help to 
insure adequate preparation of all future 
physicians and dentists, thereby increas- 
ing the quality of medical care available 
to the people.” I believe, Mr. President, 
that the appropriation is insufficient and 
I regret that the Congress failed to fully 
fund this program. 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY GRANTS 


Mr. President, I believe the cut for ini- 
tial educational opportunity grants of $7 
million from the House figure and $3 mil- 
lion below last year’s appropriation is un- 
fortunate. This program, established 
under title IV, part A of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, is designed to provide 
scholarship awards to students from low- 
income families. 

It is estimated that these scholarship 
awards will average about $500 each. 
Thus, for every million dollars cut from 
the appropriation, 2,000 needy students 
will be deprived of the opportunity to at- 
tend college. This is not a pure gift pro- 
gram, for the law provides that the 
student must also borrow part of his col- 
lege costs—for future repayment—and it 
is also anticipated that recipients will 
procure gainful part-time employment. 

The educational opportunity grant is a 
program of hope. It is both an educa- 
tion program and an antipoverty pro- 
gram. It offers a helping hand up for 
the promising youngster from a poor 
family and, once given this start, he will 
hopefully be able to make the rest of the 
climb himself from poverty’s depths. 
The Nation needs trained and productive 
manpower. The educational opportu- 
2 * grants are an aid to providing just 

At. 

IJ. would hope that in conference, the 
committee will carefully reconsider its 
action and accept the House figure for 
this program. Some 6,000 young peo- 
ple—and their families will be grateful 
for the chance the House amount, but 
not the Senate figure, will provide them 
for a brighter and more productive 
future. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS CORPS 

Mr. President, the bill before us con- 
tains an appropriation of $7.5 million 
for the National Teachers Corps which 
was established last year by title V of 
the Higher Education Act. This amount 
contrasts with the $64,715,000 author- 
ized, the $31,372,000 requested by the ad- 
ministration and the $9.5 million appro- 
priated last fiscal year in the second 
supplemental appropriation signed into 
law on May 13, 1966. The House version 
of this bill has no provision. 

Clearly the $7.5 million is insufficient 
for the current fiscal year. It permits 
no new. corpsmen to be recruited, no 
additional universities can establish pro- 
grams to train corpsmen, no additional 
school districts can be assigned corps- 
men—universities, school districts, and 
potential recruits can easily believe on 
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the evidence of the appropriation 
amount that there will be no T 
Corps in the future. 

The $7.5 million will pay the Teachers 
Corps share of present corpsmen ex- 
penses only through the first year of their 
2 years of service. In addition, it makes 
no provision for the summer training of 
those now in the Corps. It will not be 
Possible to contract for the second year 
of corpsmen service in the schools that 
have requested them. j 

If funds were appropriated in suffi- 
cient amount for the training next sum- 
mer of a new group of corpsmen, then 
there would be sufficient indication to 
the Nation that the program will con- 
tinue into the next fiscal year and plans 
could be made appropriately. 

As the Washington Post editorialized 
on Saturday morning: 

The sum recommended by the Committee 
falls so far short . . that it can serve for 
little more than the liquidation of the enter- 
prise. . . At a time when the Nation is 
suffering the most acute teacher shortage in 
its history—at a time when the need for 
dedicated teachers trained to meet the needs 
of slum children is being demonstrated in 
almost every one of the Nation's citles—Con- 
gress chooses to give education the back of 
its hand. 


Mr. President, I understand that given 
the House's reluctance to include addi- 
tional funds for the National Teachers 
Corps in the final version of this bill, it 
would be an exercise in futility to en- 
deavor to amend it at this time to in- 
crease it to at least the $13.5 million that 
would be necessary to keep the Corps 
viable and growing at a very modest rate. 
But what we can hope for is some indica- 
tion that in the supplemental appropria- 
tion legislation to be considered early 
next year, these additional funds will be 
required. I feel that once the Corps has 
had an opportunity to prove its worth, 
these funds should be forthcoming. 

The National Teachers Corps was 
created with great promise last year, 
promise for the hundreds of teachers 
eager to lend their skills in raising up 
deprived children in slum schools, prom- 
ise for the school systems crying for the 
services of dedicated professionals and— 
most important—promise for the silent 
children who are waiting for a guiding 
hand out of the morass of their poverty 
and despair. 

I thank the Senator from Alabama for 
his courtesy in yielding to me at this 
time. 

FUNDING FOR IMPACTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the funds 
for education recommended to the Sen- 
ate by the Appropriations Committee in 
the bill before us today are, on the whole, 
responsive to established needs. As a 
member of the subcommittee that con- 
sidered the bill, I am particularly happy 
that it includes full funding for aid to 
“impacted” school districts under Public 
Law 874 and for student loans under the 
National Defense Education Act, 

At the same time, I must express my 
disappointment over what I consider to 
be inadequate funding for three innova- 
tive and promising programs first au- 
thorized by the Higher Education Act of 
1965. 
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Title Iof that act authorized $25 mil- 
lonin fiscal 1966 and $50 million in fiscal 
1967 for grants to strengthen community 
service programs of colleges and uni- 
versities. Only $10 million was appro- 
priated last year, however, and while the 
House has approved another $10 million 
for this year, our committee has recom- 
mended no appropriation whatsoever on 
grounds that “no further funds should 
be made available until some beneficial 
results are demonstrated by present 
projects,” 

In New Jersey, the entire allocation 
from the fiscal 1966, appropriation has 
been obligated, and I presume that the 
same is true in other States. Failure to 
provide additional funds at this time can 
only mean that there will be a sharp 
break in the forward momentum of this 
effort to explore solutions to a wide range 
of community problems through pro- 
grams of continuing education. 

The same may be said of the proposed 
funding for the National Teacher Corps. 
Last year Congress authorized $36 mil- 
lion for the corps in fiscal 1966 and $65 
million in fiscal 1967. But only $9.5 mil- 
lion was appropriated last year; and of 
the $31 million requested by the Presi- 
dent for this year, the House has pro- 
vided nothing, and our committee has 
recommended only $7.5 million. 

That sum will cover no more than the 
pay of the less than 1,400 Corps mem- 
bers who have now completed their ini- 
tial training. It will not permit the re- 
cruitment or training of any additional 
teachers. ‘The sum proposed is, as the 
able chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Education [Mr. Morse] has said, “only 
a liquidation amount.” 

Finally, I regret that our committee 
has not seen fit to approve the Presi- 
dent’s request for teacher fellowships. 
As the sponsor of this innovation in Fed- 
eral aid to education, I was delighted 
when the President adopted it as a part 
of his program and it was incorporated 
in the Higher Education Act, which au- 
thorized $40 million in fiscal 1966 and 
$160 million in fiscal 1967 to provide fel- 
lowships for the advanced training of 
elementary and secondary school 
teachers. 

Only $20 million was appropriated 
last year, however. The President’s re- 
quest was $42.5 million for this year, 
which only one-quarter of the amount 
authorized, would provide for 4,100 fel- 
lowships. The cut of $12.5 million rec- 
ommended by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would reduce the number of 
fellowships that could be offered by 
almost 2,000. 

Unless these deficiencies are overcome 
in conference, I shall urge the Office of 
Education to seek additional funds in a 
-supplemental appropriation, and do my 
best to see that Congress provides them. 
LACK OF FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO COMMUNITY 

| SERVICE AND CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Mr. MONDALE, Mr. President, I wish 
to express my particular disappointment 
at the failure of the Labor-HEW appro- 

Priations bill to provide any funds to 
support title I of the Higher Education 
Act of 1965, Federal assistance to colleges 
and universities for community service 
and continuing education programs, 
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Like ‘many other appropriations for 
Higher Education Act programs, the 
amount provided in the House-passed 
bill was surely minimal. Public Law 
89-329 authorized $50 million for fiscal 
year 1967 for title I; the administration 
recommended $20 million in its budget, 
and the House cut this to 810 million. 
Surely one-fifth of the amount author- 
ized by Congress last year is hardly an 
excessive amount to support a program 
which can make such a valuable con- 
tribution to universities and the com- 
munities they serve. 

We have always believed that our in- 
stitutions of higher education should be 
deeply involved in the vital issues of 
their communities and areas. Our land- 
grant colleges, one of America’s great 
original contributions to education, are 
a monument to this recognition. Yet I 
think it is fair to say that, in carrying 
out their absolutely vital. functions of 
educating their student bodies and ex- 
panding the frontiers of knowledge, our 
institutions of higher education have 
often not made the type of contribution 
they could make to the solution of com- 
munity problems. 

The programs undertaken in Minne- 
sota, supported by title I appropriation 
in fiscal year 1966, show the potentiality 
for creative involvement of colleges in 
community affairs. Moorhead State Col- 
lege is developing a community social 
service program; St. John’s University 
and Bemidji State College have inaugu- 
rated programs of community and re- 
gional leadership development, Mankato 
State College is becoming involved in 
community development in its home city, 
and Augsburg College has developed an 
academic town meeting committee to 
discuss community problems. And the 
University of Minnesota has developed a 
wide range of promising programs, 

I feel that these efforts are the type we 
should encourage. I hope, therefore, that 
the conference committee which is 
formed on H.R. 14745 will give very se- 
rious consideration to this program and 
will restore the $10 million appropriation 
voted by the House, 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to correct a typographical 
error in the bill on page 14, line 9, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendent, as follows: 

On page 14, line 9, after the word “and” 
to insert “not to exceed“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back on the amendment? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
‘strike out section 205 of the bill. 

Let me say that the information we 
received from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare was incorrect. 
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We did not get the statement that we 
should have received with reference to 
the refund for overpayments which may 
have resulted from the use of fixed in- 
direct cost rates as a basis for determin- 
ing grants awarded prior to July 1, 1965. 

The Department said that if they had 
tried to collect this money, it would have 
cost more than would have been re- 
ceived. 

Upon examination, it was placed in the 
bill with the idea that it would be taken 
to conference. We now have the facts 
and find that the Department’s state- 
ment is not justified by the facts and, 
therefore, I move to strike out section 
205 on page 56 of the bill, beginning on 
line 5, and running through line 25, as 
follows: 

Sec. 205. None of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used for any activity the 
purpose of which is to require any recipient, 
including States, municipalities, and local 
agencies, of any grant for research, training, 
demonstration, or other purpose made by 
any officer or employee of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to pay to 
the United States any portion of any inter- 
est or other income earned on payments of 
such grants made before July 1, 1964; nor 
shall any of the funds contained in this 
Act be used for any activity the purpose 
of which is to require payment to the United 
States of any portion of any interest or 
other income earned on payments made 
before July 1, 1964, to the American Printing 
House for the Blind; nor shall any of the 
funds contained in this Act be used for any 
activity the purpose of which is to require 
any recipient, including States, municipal- 
ities, and local and private agencies, of any 
grants for research, training, or demonstra- 
tion made by any Officer or employee of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to refund to the United States over- 
payments that may have resulted from the 
use of fixed indirect cost rates as a basis 
for determining grants awarded prior to July 
1, 1965. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Do 
Senators desire to yield back the re- 
mainder of their time on this motion? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has now been yielded back on the 
motion. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk two amendments dealing with 
the same subject and ask unanimous 
consent that they may be considered en 
bloc. They have to do with the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
and its administration. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I do not in- 
tend to object—I think that we should 
not agree to consider the amendments 
en bloc until we know what they are. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with re- 
spect to the inquiry of the Senator from 
New Hampshire, these two amendments 
would restore two separate cuts made by 
the Senate Appropriations Committee in 
activities relating to the administration 
of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
amendments will be read by title for the 
information of the Senate. i 
| ‘The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendments as follows: . 

On page 2. line 18, strike out “$30,900,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “$35,900,000”. 

On page 2, line 9, strike out 8390,044, 000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “$400,044,000”. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania may proceed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
hope to have the attention of my good 
friends the Senator from New Hampshire 
Mr. Corron] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HILL]. 

I rely to a substantial degree upon the 
well-known good nature of my friends 
from New Hampshire and Alabama. I 
would hope very much that after they 
hear m7 earnest plea, they will be willing 
to take the amendments to conference. 

Let me state, however, to my good 
friends, that if they take these amend- 
ments to conference, they will be ac- 
cepted by the House because the House 
had a higher figure than the Senate. 

Mr. President, without unduly delaying 
the Senate, what the Appropriations 
Committee did was to cut $10 million on 
page 2, line 9, from the appropriation 
recommended by the administration and 
approved by the House for manpower 
development and training activities, 
and then on line 18, on page 2 of the bill, 
to cut $5 million from the appropriation 
requested by the administration and 
granted by the House for the Office of 
Manpower Administrator, salaries and 
expenses. 

With respect to those two cuts, the 
Senate committee cut $10 million from 
the funds to pay State administrative 
costs. This would disallow the States 
about 1,000 employees. Such a reduc- 
tion in force would necessarily seriously 
hamper efforts to reach the hard-core 
unemployed in urban and rural poverty 
areas, The human resources develop- 
ment program, which will be cut, places 
emphasis on the employment needs of 
the most severely disadvantaged—older 
workers, those lacking sufficient educa- 
tion, those handicapped by prison rec- 
ords, those with emotional disability, and 
minority groups. 

The subject is discussed on page 2 of 
the report, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be printed in full at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconp, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 


1966 appropriation----------- $399, 595, 000 
1967 budget estimate 400, 044, 000 
House allowance 400, 044, 000 


The committee recommends $390,044,000, a 
reduction below the House allowance and the 
budget estimate of $10 million, and $9,551,000 
under the amount appropriated for 1966. 

The committee recommendation contem- 
plates that this will provide for training and 
allowance costs for the 250,000 trainees pro- 
vided for in the House allowance and as 
requested in the budget estimate. 
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The reduction of $10 million below the 
budget estimate is intended to apply to the 
$50.5 million requested for State administra- 
tive costs. For similar purposes in 1966 there 
was available $33.1 million for a program 
level of 275,000 trainees. - Since the 1967 
trainee program level is set at 250,000 it is 
believed that an increase of $7.4 million over 
the 1966 base rather than $17.4 million re- 
quested will be adequate to carry out the 
program. 

The committee has amended the appropri- 
ation language contained in the estimate to 
authorize the funds appropriated to remain 
available through June 30, 1968. The ena- 
bling legislation (sec. 305 (d) of 42 U.S.C. 
2615) provides that the funds appropriated 
under this act shall remain available for 1 
fiscal year beyond that in which appropri- 
ated. On the average, training projects ap- 
proved in 1 fiscal year are not completed until 
the following year because the average dura- 
tion of training projects is 35 weeks. As a re- 
sult it has been the Department's experience 
that when projects are completed downward 
adjustments can be made in the following 
year. 

The Department advises that this amend- 
ment will make possible the use of about $15 
million of deobligated funds in 1967 which 
can be used to authorize training projects 
for about 12,000 people. 


Mr. CLARK. A second cut in the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act program is proposed. It would re- 
duce the funds for experimental, demon- 
stration, and research programs by $5 
million. This would, in effect, blunt 
efforts to find new ideas just at a time 
when we are beginning to grasp the pos- 
sibilities of new manpower development 
approaches. 

I ask unanimous consent that the jus- 
tification of this program made by the 
administration, which appears on page 
1772 of the hearings may be printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ACTIVITY 1. EXPERIMENTAL, DEMONSTRATION, 
AND RESEARCH PROGRAMS 
e ee S N E T $29, 000, 000 
E PRES, tt i SE Ge NERO 31, 790, 000 


Narrative description of program 


This activity provides for the direct pro- 
gram costs of the experimental, demonstra- 
tion, and research programs called for under 
title I of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 as amended by the 
Manpower Act of 1965, Public Law 89-15. 
Only the direct contract and/or grant costs 
are included in this activity. Federal staff 
and administrative costs related to these 
programs are included under activity 2, 
planning, research and evaluation, and ac- 
tivity 3, financial and management services. 

Under title I of the act, the Secretary of 
Labor is directed to “establish a program of 
experimental, development, demonstration, 
and pilot projects, through grants to or con- 
tracts with public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations, or through contracts with other 
private organizations, for the purpose of im- 
proving techniques and demonstrating the 
effectiveness of specialized methods in meet- 
ing the manpower, employment, and train- 
ing problems of worker groups such as the 
long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, 
displaced older workers, the handicapped, 
members of minority groups, and other 
similar groups.” 

Title I provides, in addition, for the de- 
velopment of pilot projects in various geo- 
graphical areas “‘to assess or demonstrate 
the effectiveness in reducing unemployment 
of programs to increase the mobility of un- 
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employed workers by providing assistance to 
meet their relocation expenses.“ In carry- 
ing out. these. projects, assistance, in the 
form of grants or loans or both, is provided 


to involuntarily unemployed individuals who 


cannot be expected to secure full-time em- 
ployment in the community in which they 
reside. 

A trainee placement assistance or bonding 
program is provided under title I to assist 
persons seeking employment or trainees com- 
pleting training to whom employment is 


denied because of difficulty in securing bonds 


indemnifying their employers against. loss 
from infidelity, dishonesty or default of such 
persons. Under this experimental and dem- 
onstration program the Security of Labor 
may make payments to or contracts with 
employers or institutions authorized to 
indemnify employers against such losses. 

Title I also calls for a comprehensive man- 
power research program to develop the addi- 
tional information and insight needed to 
guide effective improvement. in manpower 
policies and programs. Research is directed 
toward the appraisal of manpower require- 
ments and resources, the problems of unem- 
ployment resulting from automation and 
technological change, the mobility of work- 
ers, the adequacy of manpower development 
efforts, the utilization of manpower re- 
sources, and toward such research and in- 
vestigations which give promise of furthering 
the objectives of the act. The research pro- 
gram is conducted through contracts or 
grants with universities, individuals, non- 
profit organizations and other governmental 
agencies. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. On page 2 of the 
committee report it is stated that— 

The committee recommendation contem- 
plates that this will provide for training and 
allowance costs for the 250,000 trainees pro- 
vided for in the House allowance and as 
requested in the budget estimate. 

The reduction. of $10 million below the 
budget estimate is intended to apply to the 
$50.5 million requested for State adminis- 
trative costs. For similar purposes in 1966 
there was available $33.1 million for a pro- 
gram level of 275,000 trainees. 


I construe that to mean that the com- 
mittee said that, since there were 275,000 
trainees in 1966 and there would be 
250,000 in 1967, therefore the $10 mil- 
lion cut was justified. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania pro- 
poses to restore that $10 million cut. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator will yield, I understood the Senator 
was asking to restore $5 million. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope that in due course 
we will arrive at that, but at the moment 
I am asking for a restoration of $10 mil- 
lion. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, By how much would 
the Senator’s amendment increase the 
request made by the committee? 

Mr. CLARK. I would go back to the 
recommendation of the Fresident and the 
recommendation of the House. The 
Senate cut the figure requested by the 
budget and the House, so that there will 
be about 1,000 fewer employees in the 
3 and the program will be preju- 


My interest in this regard is that I am 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower, and Poverty. This 
cut would seriously hamper not only the 
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manpower but the poverty programs. We 
need this money to go forward with the 
programs. The President knew it and 
the House knew it. I cannot accept the 
statement made by my friends in the 
committee report. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My question is, By 
how much will the Senator’s combined 
amendments increase the appropriation? 
By $15 million? 

Mr, CLARK. If accepted, it will re- 
store the House and the budget figures 
and increase the Senate committee figure 
by $15 million. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The House figure ac- 
corded with the budget recommendation. 

Mr. CLARK. And with my recommen- 
dation. I have substantial support. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It would agree with 
the figure of the House and of the Pres- 
ident’s budget estimate. 

Mr. CLARK. That is correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amount involved 
is $15 million. 

Mr. CLARK. May I say this one 
thing? The Senator from Ohio and I 
understand each other very well. I hope 
I will not be considered to be unduly 
arrogant when I say that as chairman 
of the subcommittee dealing with this 
subject, I have strong feelings about 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Were there 275,000 
trainees in 1966 and will there be only 
250,000 trainees in 1967? 

Mr. CLARK. I am not prepared to 
accept that figure at face value. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is what the com- 
mittee said, 

Mr. CLARK. I know, but I suspect 
the committee did not take into con- 
sideration the higher cost as the pro- 
gram reaches out to the more disad- 
vantaged. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does this amount of 
$15 million deal with State employees? 

Mr. CLARK. The $10 million deals 
with State employees; the other $5 mil- 
lion does not, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The committee of the 
Senate said there were 270,000 trainees 
in 1966, and in view of the fact that 
there would be only 250,000 in 1967 a 
$15 million reduction is justified. 


Appropriation or estimate 
Pro 
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Mr. CLARK. That is what the com- 
mittee said. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. If the committee is 
correct in its figures, does it not follow 
that there ought to be less money appro- 
priated to administer the functions to 
train 250,000 trainees than was available 
to train 275,000 trainees? 

Mr. CLARE. If the premise is cor- 
rect, the conclusion would follow, 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Which premise should 
I accept? That of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania or that of the committee 
of the Senate? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator also has 
the premise of the House figure and of 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. That is correct. 

If the Senator will yield on this 
amendment, it will, in the final analysis, 
create a situation in which every effort 
to cut was held off by him and this first 
effort to increase will be accepted by him. 

Mr. HILL. No, this first one will not 
be increased. It is only if he cuts his 
effort in half. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Fifteen million dol- 
lars to $7.5 million. 

Mr. HILL. To $7.5 million. 

Mr. COTTON. Let me interpolate: It 
is not going to be accepted. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But this will be the 
only instance in which the Senator from 
Alabama has agreed to an amendment, 
and this amendment contemplates an 
increase in expenditures. 

Mr. COTTON. Just a moment. I 
have been trying to say for some time 
that Iam no longer ready to agree to any 
compromise, and I intend to ask for a 
rolicall. The Senator from Alabama 
may agree or disagree, but I have lis- 
tened to all this long enough. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. But I do want an an- 
swer to my question: If the Senator from 
Alabama agrees to the 87.5 million in- 
crease, it will be the only amendment to 
which he has agreed; this one is an in- 
crease and all the others have been de- 
creases; is that not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment. 


Amounts available for obligation 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I do not 
desire the yeas and nays on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Well, I 
do. I ask for them. 

Mr. COTTON. I do, and I shall say 
why in a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
a sufficient second? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may 
we ask for a show of hands? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have left? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 20 min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself such time 
as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
seat from Pennsylvania is recog- 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that I have been forced to a 
rollcall vote on this amendment. As 
the chairman of a legislative subcom- 
mittee I desired to place in the RECORD, 
for purposes of conference, the views of 
that legislative committee on cuts which 
have been made in the appropriations 
authorized by the other body. 

Mr. President, I would also like to com- 
plete my argument by asking unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the justification of the request for ap- 
propriations made by the administra- 
tion which appears at pages 1757 
through 1764 and pages 1769 through 
1783 of the hearings record. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the hearings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

APPROPRIATION ESTIMATE 
“Manpower development and training 
activities 

“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry into effect the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2571-2620) , L827, 800,000 
$400,044,000. 

“[For or an additional amount for ‘Man- 


power development and training activities’, 
$126,070,000.3" 


1 from “Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and ex- ser vicemen“ for pay increases (Public Law 89-301 effec- 


tive Oct, Senne EE TOE —TTz.T—!!:! . ß! ĩ⅛ le 2 0 eee S 
W. eee available from prior yr. ——..—.—.—————— 2 — ͤ r naana 1.888.727 ————ꝙ———„äk 
Dre r e e E P OA 400, 978, 727 | 400, 044, 000 
Obligations by activity 
Total oe t, Estimate, 1967 Change 
Description 
Positions Amount 
1. ‘Train! d allowan hn nan conn nn ann senda nnnnenesenssaeransercensarnc|senceapepacel | PACU 889,127 lawkacdpier--| i047, 000, 000 |. - annn —$18, 727 
r SL es ERE i 7 458, 000 
Em} ent security services 15, 920, 000 
95 Vocstional I.. T N AA E r PA EAMES OOO) beanie ene A 
(e) On-the-job training services 1, 538, 000 
8. Federal institutional training Services. 4 ũ2½ —9, 000 
0 . Tx m —934, 727 


1 Includes funds available from prior year of $1,383,727 for activity 1. 


2 Represents positions in the U.S. Employment Service for the District of Columbia. 
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Obligations by object 
Api riation | Estimate, 1967 | 1967 
ered, 1966 shane 
193 5 
N 
181 5 
= 
11 Personnel compensation. 
12 Personnel benefits * 120 900 r 16 
21 Travel and transportation of persons 218, 300 200 
22 Transportation of th 8 
23 Rent, communications 27, 400 100 
. . . . neh bdcteduens smears 59, 300 700 
1% AARET SRS ISIE SEIS IES SL Fx PRTC Ey NAS SAI TS ER SG SI ele TRL TOD 480, 200 —27, 700 
c RRO SRG Te TORN O a E i SRLS ERE RL MT 19, 800 "100 
ae ae eS RS Se Se as pp 79, Ss TG 42, 500 2, 000 
41 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 397, 321, 100 — 964, 627 
C AAA d CTER §ͤ— hq ũ E22 — 8 400, 044, 000 —934, 727 
Summary of changes 
1966 enacted — FUT F ⁵—“ .. SS — ß A 
Proposed trans ‘om “Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and ex-servicemen for pay increases (Public Law 89-301 effective Oct. 10, 1068). 


. „ po dee dee E sl isae nq see Sonn new 


1966 appropriation, revised Sa 
% EIE SALN S S AO O = a S Bia a EASES c j˖ç—— — cĩcꝓ——— 77 ©” NORM, SETIS . ˖—r%—＋«ð7ir—w171 . EO TTEN 
0 ĩͤ˙”¹WWͤ % OEE . , sun cee : Eo ET. EN 
Mandatory items: 
Increase: Net additional cost to place financing of pay increases on a full-year basiQss „„ 17, 900 
Decrease: Nonrecurring transfer to Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,“ General Services Administration.. —27; 700 
vo iy ag ete bapa, St EMD EE UE CETE he LATE „ OR {eR els Sak AE de AR —9, 800 
5 items: 
To provide for more intensified outreach, counseling, testing, and job development activities by State employment security agencies to reach and place 
0G Gaidideke whe Ara on Ohne match ruling PADIDI be ia roan of Appnentioeship ani Manoy coatradea WIERA Bi es 
o provide for the e. n of the on- raining programs through an increase ureau of Apprenticeship an contracts wi 2 
ployers, labor organizations, associations, other organizations, and State apprenticeship agencies for the promotion and development of training 5 1, 538, 000 
To provide for the full-year costs for 2 positions financed for only a portion of the year in 1966 (personal services, $1,500: nonlabor, 820 ũ n 1.700 
To provide additional staff in the Office of the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, to improve ov: policy direction, coordination of depart- 5 
mental activities under the act, and liaison at the policy level with other agencies (2 positions, $23,100; nonlabor, $1,900) 25, 000 


nenn r EE erer 


D 


costs trainee resulting from greater em; 


ecreases: 
Reduction in training costs and allowance ——4 


17, 483, 800 


ts from a level of 275,000 in 1966 to a level of 250,000 in 1967 and from increased training and allo 
is on basic education training to meet the needs of the disadvantaged: W 


eee . . AS —$33, 000, 
Increase in average Federal costs of $64 per trainee (from $1,324 in 1966 to $1,388 in 1907) 16, 000, 000 
B b se nda enn stb ahead op acca stncgn-adene chnonnneccnna E shea bbos en senle daa saues a susaee ne —17, 000, 000 
A To radiate etal in tne f Tf... ia helations Wieranks 1a 
o reduce s ücation o 2 o 7 ucat ion, an: e due to rea 0! ass! ts in relat . 
ied m saer E AAA Aon pa i a eee r ee eee rent: 
hd, d E S = EE n now s ans sy R TE NE nese 
Total change... -- 250.2: 2. -- n-nonane ee we a3 nedad dieniniai . annee anainn 


Justifications 


ACTIVITY 1. TRAINING AND ALLOWANCE PAYMENTS 


Narrative description of program 

The major goal of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act is to insure that un- 
employed and underemployed persons who 
cannot obtain full-time jobs with their 
present skills, or who are working below 
their occupational potential, are afforded an 
opportunity, through provision of occupa- 
tional training and maintenance allowances, 
to equip themselves with new and improved 
skills that will provide them reasonable as- 
surance of employment. 

The principal functions of the Secretary 
of Labor under title II of the act are to 
identify local occupational training needs, 
to counsel and select persons for training, to 
pay training and other allowances, to pro- 
vide counseling and placement services after 
training, and to encourage and assist in the 
adoption of a broad and diverse range of on- 
the-job training programs. The Secretary 
of Labor refers persons selected for institu- 
tional-type training to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, who is re- 
sponsible for seeing that curriculums; in- 
structors, and facilities are provided to equip 
the trainees for employment in the occupa- 
tions for which they receive training. When 
training is completed, the Secretary of Labor 
is responsible for assisting the trainees to 


find jobs and for the conduct of followup 
studies to determine whether or not the pro- 
grams have met the occupational needs of 
the trainees. 


Program changes for 1967 


The 1966 appropriation provides $364 mil- 
lion for training costs and allowance pay- 
ments. In addition there was a nonrecurring 
carryover of the 1965 appropriation of $1,- 
383,727 which represented the unobligated 
program services and Federal salaries and ex- 
penses which were transferred to training 
costs and allowance payments. The 1966 
program is estimated to provide training 
opportunities to 275,000 trainees—175,000 in 
institutional projects and 100,000 in OJT 
projects. Of these trainees 15,000 are esti- 
mated to be approved for projects in redevel- 
opment areas as provided by section 241 of 
the act. 

For fiscal year 1967 a program for 250,000 
trainees is estimated at a Federal cost of 
$347 million. This program is estimated to 
provide 125,000 trainees in institutional 
projects and 125,000 in OJT projects. Of 
these trainees 15,000 are estimated to be in 
projects in redevelopment areas. The Federal 
cost of $347 million excludes $11.8 million 
of State matching funds required in 1967, 
when the act provides that the States shall 


begin to match in cash or kind 10 percent 
of costs of institutional training except for 
training in projects under section 241, train- 
ing in redevelopment areas. 

Program emphasis 

The continuing downward trend in the 
rate of unemployment and analysis of the 
characteristics of trainees indicate the neces- 
sity for a change in emphasis of the training 
program in 1967. Manpower training must: 
be brought to focus on two problems: The 
emergence of some selected skill shortages 
that accompany declining unemployment, 
and the residual pockets of hard-core unem- 
ployment among fairly well defined disad- 
vantaged groups even at low gross unemploy- 
ment levels. 

The 1967 training program will be shaped 
to meet these two problems. Approximately 
65 percent of the training (165,000 trainees) 
will be directed to the hard-core, disadvan- 
taged unemployed, including the 25 percent 
(60,000 trainees) devoted to training disad- 
vantaged youth. The remaining 35 percent 
of training effort (85,000 trainees) will be 
directed to less disadvantaged or regular 
adults to meet emerging skill shortages in 
those occupations susceptible to MDTA 
training. The latter portion of the program 
is “job market” oriented, focusing on the 
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need for more and better trained personnel 
in vital occupational categories. 

The increased emphasis to be placed on 
reaching the hard-core, disadvantaged unem- 
ployed calls for a person-to-person or trainee- 
orlented approach aimed at areas of con- 
centrated unemployment rather than a 
project-oriented program. Emphasis will be 
shifted to the needs of the individual un- 
employed worker. Adoption of à trainee- 
oriented approach to training is a virtual 
necessity if the hard-core unemployed are to 
be reached. This approach starts with the 
individual, assesses his needs and aspirations, 
and tailor-makes MDTA training to maxi- 
mize his potential. The objective of this 
program is to develop and retrieve human 
resources in the Nation through training 
and related services. Among those groups on 
which greater emphasis will be placed are: 
Older workers, nonwhite, impoverished 
youth, persons disadvantaged by lack of edu- 
cation, prison inmates, mental retardates, 
and the emotionally handicapped. 

To date, MDTA training has been largely 
job oriented. Ocupations in which there are 
reasonable prospects for employment are 
identified; training projects are set up for 
those occupations, and those workers most 
likely to meet employer specifications are 
selected for training. This approach has met 
with marked success represented by a rela- 
tively high placement rate. The probability 
of successful placement was undoubtedly in- 
creasd by tending to select as trainees the 
best qualified of the unmployed. Only 10 
percent of trainees are 45 years old or more. 
While a fairly high percntage—something 
more than one-fourth—are nonwhites, more 
than half of all trainees are high school grad- 
uates or better. Only about 1 in 20 has less 
than an eighth-grade education. 

The increased emphasis on providing train- 
ing for the hard-core unemployed will require 
more intensive outreach and employement 
security services to locate, counsel, test, and 
determine the type of preparations needed. 
The average unit cost of training will also be 
higher because of increased emphasis on 
basic education in the training programs as 
well as more emphasis on related institutional 
training in conjunction with OJT projects. 
The overall estimated 1966 costs per trainee 
is $1,324 while the projected 1967 average 
Federal costs, excluding State matching, is 
$1,388. Because of the higher costs per indi- 
vidual the 1967 program will provide for an 
estimated 250,000 trainees compared to 
275,000 projected for 1966. 


Activity 2. Program Services 


$33, 064, 000 
50, 522, 000 
Narrative description of program 

Occupational training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act is pred- 
icated upon these basic requirements: (1) 
Determination of occupations in which there 
is a need for workers; (2) outreach and iden- 
tification of unemployed workers who require 
training in order to become employed; (3) 
intensive counseling and testing services for 
those selected and referred to training; (4) 
provisions of the kind and amount of 
training which fills the gap between a 
trainee’s aptitudes and current occupational 
capabilities and his potential placement in 


the occupati for which he is receiving 
training; (5) reasonable pak a pe” of 
placing’ ‘the graduate trainee in a suitable 
ob. 

f ‘Training are closely identified 
with communities, and it is here in large 
degree that g programs are planned, 


developed, and 1 providing training 

to local residents with expectation of em- 

ployment in their own hometowns. Where 

circumstances ‘warrant, training programs 
nisy, take on broader geographic coverage, 
& 
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reaching several communities or even across 
State borders to become regional or, con- 
ceivably, national in scope. The focal point 
for the development and administration of 
training programs is the State, and it is for 
these reasons that the Secretary of Labor has 
entered into agreements with State employ- 
ment security and State apprenticeship 
agencies and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare with State vocational 
education agencies. In addition, the Sec- 
retary of Labor has entered into contracts 
with National, State, and local associations 
and organizations for the purpose of pro- 
moting, developing and supervising on-the- 
job training projects. The services provided 
by this activity are described below. 


Activity 2. (a) Employment Security 
Services 


$22, 602, 000 
38, 522, 000 


State employment security agencies (and 
their local offices) are responsible for: (1) 
Determining the occupations in which there 
is a need for training; (2) outreach and 
identification of workers requiring training; 
(8) screening, intensive counseling, and 
testing services prior to taking training; (4) 
selecting and referring individuals to train- 
ing; (5) determining entitlements and mak- 
ing training allowances and subsistence pay- 
ments to persons who are eligible for such 
payments under the act; (6) providing job 
orientation, job development, and place- 
ment of individuals upon conclusion of 
training and followup activities after place- 
ment. In the administration of the program 
the State agencies provide continuing tech- 
nical services to their local offices and carry 
on program review and evaluation. They 
work in close cooperation with their counter- 
part State vocational education agencies in 
the promulgation, development, and review 
of all institutional training projects, and 
with State apprenticeship agencies relative 
to on-the-job training projects, and, within 
their area of responsibility, recommend these 
training projects for Federal review and 
approval. 


Changes for 1967 
Mandatory changes, $900 


Program changes: As described under ac- 
tivity I, training and allowance payments, 
the 1967 MDTA training program will be 
placing increased emphasis upon reaching 
the hard-core unemployed. This program 
emphasis will require more intensive sery- 
ices by the State employment security agen- 
cies in order to provide the person-to-person 
or trainee-oriented approach in contrast to 
the project-orlented approach which largely 
has characterized the majority of the MDTA 
programs in the past, 

The trainee-oriented approach shifts the 
emphasis to the needs of the unemployed 
worker with the focus on hard-core disad- 
vantaged groups. It involves a much more 
comprehensive assessment of the individual 
needs of the disadvantaged, among whom are 
older workers, nonwhites, persons disadvan- 
taged by lack of education, prison inmates, 
mental retardates, and the emotionally 
handicapped. With this emphasis, training 
will be tailormade for individual workers to 
a greater degree than in the past. This ap- 
proach will require extensive outreach ac- 
tivities to search out disadvantaged persons, 
motivate them to take training, provide 
counseling and testing services and identify 
the proper mix of educational and specific 
occupational training. At the conclusion of 
training, job placement and periodic fol- 
lowup services will be provided. 

For these disadvantaged trainees, an esti- 
mated 50 hours of employment security serv- 
ices per trainee will be provided. This is 
four times the standard 12-hour allowance 
which has been provided in the past for selec- 
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tion and referral activities to regular trainees. 
In order to provide these more intensive 
services to the disadvantaged trainees, an in- 
crease of $15,919,100 will be required over 
the 1966 appropriation level of $22,602,000 
for State employment security agencies. 

This appropriation funds only employment 
security selection and referral services to 
adult workers since all youth trainees are 
provided services through the youth oppor- 
tunity centers which are financed under the 
grants to States appropriation. 


Activity 2. (b) Vocational Education Services 


In order to carry out the institutional 
training aspect of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act among the States, it 
is necessary that funds be provided for sal- 
aries of State employees associated with 
administration of the program. 

State vocational agencies, under agree- 
ments entered into with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, provide in- 
stitutional training utilizing public educa- 
tion agencies or institutions wherever pos- 
sible. If these facilities are not adequate, 
however, State agencies make necessary 
arrangements with private educational or 
training institutions. 

From information supplied by local public 
employment offices, the local educational 
agency determines which occupations are 
suitable for training and what resources are 
needed. Local school officials assist in esti- 
mating any additional costs. Based on the 
above information, a training proposal is pre- 
pared and when approved, the training pro- 
gram is developed and begun by local school 
Officials. As training proceeds, there is con- 
stant interchange of information between 
the education facilities and employment 
service agencies to insure that trainable 
persons are being selected and that the 
curriculum and instructional program are 
provided job-related skills, including basic 
education needed by trainees with educa- 
tional handicaps, 

The State vocational education agency is 
responsible for administering the training 
program on a statewide basis. It provides 
local education officials information on the 
procedures to be followed in getting pro- 
grams started, and technical assistance in 
formulating training proposals and executing 
them after approval. The State education 
agency, together with the State employment 
security agency, reviews all training pro- 
grams proposed or undertaken in the State 
to insure conformity with standards pre- 
scribed in the act. 


Activity 2. (o) On-the-Job Training Services 


$2, 462, 000 
4, 000, 000 


Section 204 of the act provides that The 
Secretary of Labor shall encourage, develop. 
and secure the adoption of programs for on« 
the-job training needed to equip persons 
selected for training with the appropriate 
skills.” The same section also states that the 
Secretary shall, to the maximum extent pos- 
sible, secure the adoption by the States and 
other agencies and organizations of on-the- 
job training programs. Section 206 of the 
act authorizes the Secretary to utilize the 
services of appropriate State agencies for the 
purpose of achieving the training objectives 
of the act, and to make payments to such 
agencies for expenses incurred in the devel- 
opment. and administration of training pro- 

The participation of State apprenticeship 
agencies in the promotion, development, and 
servicing of on-the-job training programs 
is sought by inviting them to enter: into 
agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 
Agreements have been made with California, si 
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Connecticut, Hawali, Louisiana, New York, 
Puerto Rico, Wisconsin, and the District of 
Columbia. 

In addition to agreements with State ap- 
prenticeship agencies, the Secretary of 
Labor may also contract with various public 
and private agencies, associations, labor 
organizations, corporations, and other orga- 
nizations for the purpose of promoting, 
developing, and servicing on-the-job train- 
ing projects. 

Under this type of contract with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, the sponsor is responsible for 
designing and promoting the development 
and operation of State or local projects, and 
in some instances also for providing techni- 
cal assistance in the maintenance and opera- 
tion of individual training projects that may 
be nationwide or multistate in scope. Con- 
tracts have been made with organizations 
such as Chrysler Corp., American Hospital 
Association, Tidewater Oil Co., Association of 
Rehabilitation Centers, National Tire Dealers 
& Retreaders Association, etc. 


Program changes for 1967 


The 1967 on-the-job training program is 
projected at a level of 125,000 trainees, which 
is an increase of 25,000 over the 100,000 esti- 
mated for 1966. As described earlier the 
1967 program will be placing increased em- 
phasis upon meeting the training needs of 
the disadvantaged unemployed as well as 
meeting the needs of some of the skilled oc- 
cupations which face possible shortages in 
the future, Thus the 1967 OJT program will 
emphasize the inclusion of remedial educa- 
tion and related institutional instruction in 
conjunction with on-the-job training. In 
order to reach the higher program level pro- 
jected for 1967 and to redirect the OJT pro- 
gram in 1967 greater reliance will be placed 
upon State apprenticeship agencies and con- 
tracts with national organizations. For this 
program $4-million is requested for 1967. 
This is a program increase of $1,538,000 over 
the 1966 level. 
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Activity 3. Federal Institutional Training 
Services 
$2, 531, 000 
, 522, 000 
Narrative description of program 

Under the provisions of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is respon- 
sible for providing institutional training and 
retraining to individuals whose skills have 
been rendered obsolete by forces not under 
their control and arising from dislocations in 
the economy due to automation, foreign 
competition, relocation of industries, shifts 
in market demands, and other economic 
changes, to develop skills for new positions 
which are now or will be in demand. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare cooperates with the Department of 
Labor in carrying out the provisions of the 
Manpower Development and Training Act. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare submits a separate report of the ac- 
tivities of his Department under title II of 
the act, together with recommendations re- 
garding continuation and improvement of 
the program, The Under Secretary provides 
overall policy direction, coordination of de- 
partmental activities under the act, and liai- 
son at the policy level with other depart- 
ments and agencies. The Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel furnishes necessary legal serv- 
ices. The Office of Education directs program 
operation and management. Specifically, 
through its field staff, the Office of Educa- 
tion helps the States to develop training pro- 
grams, providing assistance in such areas as 
selection of courses of study; planning, or- 
ganizing, and developing training standards 
for programs and instructors; preparing 
training plans and program procedures; de- 
signing course outlines; evaluating course 
content and the relationship of training to 
job opportunities; planning in-service train- 
ing programs; tying program plans to man- 


Distribution of field staff 
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power utilization surveys and expected ef- 
fects of changing technology on the labor 
force; and coordinating State activities with 
those of the Department of Labor. In addi- 
tion, the Office of Education prepares and 
issues procedural guides, instructions, and 
application forms to implement policies es- 
tablished by the Under Secretary; provides 
assistance to State departments of vocational 
education in planning and ‘financing their 
programs; contracts with public or private ` 
educational agencies to conduct training ac- 
tivities where the State is unable to do so: 
and offers guidance on improvement of cur- 
riculum and methods in training and retrain- 
ing programs. 
Changes for 1967 


Mandatory changes amount to—$10,700. 


Program Changes 

Two positions will be relocated to the Of- 
fice of the Secretary, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare from the ‘Office of 
Education. These positions will provide for 
the improvement of the overall policy direc- 
tion and coordination of activities under the 
Manpower Development Act. The reduction 
in the Office of Education is made possible as 
a result of a reappraisal of staff assignments 
in relation to workload in that office. 

Two new positions were provided in the 
1966 supplemental estimate to provide liaison, 
with the Department of Labor on the ex- 
panded on-the-job training program pro- 
jected for 1966 and to provide guidance and 
coordination for the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare activities in the on- 
the-job training programs. In order to pro- 
vide for the full year costs of the two new 
positions which were financed for a portion 
of the year in 1966, $1,700 is required ($1,500 
personal services; $200 nonlabor) . 

In summary, the 1966 position level of 
168 positions in activity 3 will remain at that 
level in 1967 with a net reduction of $9,000 
bringing the fund level to $2,522,000. 


. Supervising offices 
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APPROPRIATION ESTIMATES 


“Office of Manpower Administrator, salaries and expenses 


“For necessary expenses for the Office of the Manpower Administrator, including administering the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962; as amended, and research under such Act, and for performing the functions of the Secretary in re fields of automation and 


manpower, [87,794,000] $39,162,000. 


For an additional amount for “Office of Manpower Administrator, salaries and expenses”, 627,585,800. 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Piepoeed 
Oct. 10, 1965) 


Comparative transfer to the Office of the Secretary for R 
Estimated program supplemental to be transferred from 


Appropriation or estimate, revised... -------------a-e-nan-neonanca nerean erinnern meeneem eeng nenna nnana 


transfer from “Unemployment compensatión for Federal employees and ex-eervicemen” for pay increases (Public Law 80-301 effective. 
ranster to the Office of the Secretary for R egional Administrative Ofces ooo 
“Unemployment compensation for Federal employees and ex-servicemen” -d 


7 


1906 1967 


$35, 329,800 | 839, 162, 000 


7 * 
r 7 i 
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Obligations by activity 


Appropriation revised, 1966 Estimate, 1967 


Description 


1. Experimental, demonstration, and research programs. 
2. research, and evaluation i, ee sine 
4 and management servi 


Obligations by object 


Appropria- | Estimate, 
tion — 1907 


302 
Positions sy Noman 4 
Average number of 361 
11 Personnel compensation.. 000 
12 Personnel benefits. 225 20 300 
21 Travel and 1 ol persons 252,100 
22 Transportation of things 9, 100 
23 Rent, communications, and utilities. 141, 300 
24 Printing and reproduc 215, 400 
25 Other services- 1, 349, 800 
Services of other agenci 29, 000, 000 
26 Supplies and 88, 800 
31 Equipment. - --.- 2-2-2222 enna nee nen nn en ee ene ene cases a ii n= nner ene anew eect nnn n ee eene ene e eee 65, 000 
VVVV))VFCCCCTC0 aca A tc E SE DSENA . 35, 378, 800 
Working capital fund items included above. ....-~.------------ a sone a see nn ene sn nn iaaea nnana 329, 600 
4 > Summary of changes 
1966 enacte 8 . c $35, 329, 800 
Proposed from “Unemployment compensation for Federal em and ex-servicemen“ for increases (Public Law 89-301 effective Oct. 10, 1965. 
Comparative transfer to Office of the Secretary for Regional A Administrativ e Offices. F 1 a ae = $2, 000 
Estimated program supplemental to be transferred from Unemployment: 8 for Federal employees and ex- ser vicemen“ 000 
Wr nns c p èð ß ⅛ - E ĩð v OL 
. ̃ 5AL— ll!!! nͤͤ TT — — 8 
9 Items 
Net additional of pay increases on a full-year basis 
additional cost of Lier tape ry promot ipon Ak effective for part year in 1 
Net cost for within-grade —— becoming effective in 1967. 
d cost ol Federal Telecommunications Service charges Q 
N m,, ð ¶ / „4 
Subtotal, mandatory e e oan nonin nn when tan nse n ase cab asnw esa cactonnnnennnsnaennad tapes saancenensenernnsesenscbasussasneuccabossdece 
Financing items: Decrease to — change in usage of WCF TE A Da TEE RRE a a ht eS ot ee wae ee 
P. items: 
provide for expansion of title I research through institutional grants, and grants for research and doctoral dissertations.................-.------. 
T ade for the administration of e ded manpower research, planning and evaluation activi ties: vee iad 
Administration of expanded programs (6 De (6 positions, personal services, $70,100; nonlabor, $21,900) 
Expansion of manpower 2 policy formulation (10 positions, personal services, $71,300; no) 
Expansion of evaluation and ysis activities (11 positions, personal services, $78,500; nonla s $37,000) 
Subtotal (27 tions, personal services, $219,900; nonlabor, $92, . . ˙ EIA eae ee ener, ee 
To provide for ee financial and ement services: 1 0 9 
nereased contract ans 9 ices related to expansion of on-the-job training and research programs (9 positions, personal services, 
ai Sante TETA an ai à (3 positions, personal L services, $22,600; nonlabor, 2800. Š 129 400 
nancial pr ata ons, personal services, $22,600; nonlabor, 812,800) E 
Tiiplenentetion of management e Lobe (4 or ms, aR TED services, $39,600; nonlabor, $10,400) 80 200 
Subtotal (16 positions. posma services, $127 es) 8 FFP —. . ꝛ—j—jUim ÄMM O T a 196, 200 
To ong for the res bs. 77 nsibilities of the Office of Manpower A eee to direct the enforcement of 3 
programs as require b73 nye Vi ofthe Syri, Rights of 1964 ame Dew ae (8 Ne personal servi 99, 000 
To provide 18 15 eae ns 5 i nice 8 palitan liti (6 0 al 8 — A ; 
ntat ion of new manpower major metropolitan areas 7 5 —— 
À 25 opal areas (o positions will be financed po (a ah 
10, 000 
102, 600 
159, 000 
3, 783, 300 
46, 700 
15, 000 
—61, 700 
3, 721, 600 
_—— 
3,783, 200 
Activity 1. Experimental, Demonstration, and Narrative description of program title I of the Manpower Development and 
Research Programs This activity provides for the direct pro- Training Act of 1962 as amended by the Man- 
1966— 3 es Ses ese $29,000,000 gram costs of the experimental, demonstra- power Act of 1965, Public Law 89-15. Only 
c A eeee one 31, 790, 000 tion, and research programs called for under the direct contract and/or grant costs are 
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included in this activity. Federal staff and 
administrative costs related to these pro- 
grams are included under activity 2, plan- 
ning, research and evaluation, and activity 
3, financial and mangement services. 

Under title I of the act, the Secretary of 
Labor is directed to “establish a program of 
experimental, developmental, demonstration, 
and pilot projects, through grants to or con- 
tracts with public of private nonprofit orga- 
nizations, or through contracts with other 
private organizations, for the purpose of im- 
proving techniques and demonstrating the 
effectiveness of specialized methods in meet- 
ing the manpower, employment, and train- 
ing problems of worker groups such as the 
long-term unemployed, disadvantaged youth, 
displaced older workers, the handicapped, 
members of minority groups, and other simi- 
lar groups.” 

Title I provides, in addition, for the de- 
velopment of pilot projects in various geo- 
graphical areas “to assess or demonstrate the 
effectiveness in reducing unemployment of 
programs to increase the mobility of unem- 
ployed workers by providing assistance to 
meet their relocation expenses.” In carry- 
ing out these projects, assistance, in the form 
of grants or loans or both, is provided to in- 
voluntarily unemployed individuals who can- 
not be expected to secure full-time employ- 
ment in the community in which they re- 
side. 

A trainee placement assistance or bonding 
program is provided under title I to assist 
persons seeking employment or trainees com- 
pleting training to whom employment is de- 
nied because of difficulty in securing bonds 
indemnifying their employers against loss 
from infidelity, dishonesty or default of such 
persons. Under this experimental and dem- 
onstration program the Secretary of Labor 
may make payments to or contracts with 
employers or institutions authorized to in- 
demnify employers against such losses. 

Title I also calls for a comprehensive man- 
power research program to develop the addi- 
tional information and insight needed to 
guide effective improvement in manpower 
policies and programs. Research is directed 
toward the appraisal of manpower require- 
ments and resources, the problems of unem- 
ployment resulting from automation and 
technological change, the mobility of work- 
ers, the adequacy of manpower development 
efforts, the utilization of manpower resources, 
and toward such research and investigations 
which give promise of furthering the objec- 
tives of the act. The research program is 
conducted through contracts or grants with 
universities, individuals, nonprofit organiza- 
tions and other governmental agencies. 


Program changes for 1967 


The direct contract and/or grant program 
estimate for these activities in 1967 is: 


Appropri- | Estimate, | Change 
ation, 1966. 1967 
Experimental and 
emonstration 
program 820, 000, 000 820, 000, 000 
Trainee bonding 
program 200, 000 200, 000 
Research program.. 3, 800, 000 6, 590, 000 82, 790, 000 


Labor mobility 
demonstration 


program—— 5, 000, 000 | 5, 000, 000 

Total. 20, 000, 000 | 31, 790, 000 | 2,790, 000 
Research Program 

Tf ee oe ee $3, 800, 000 

T... SSE DRE SNE RE 6, 590, 000 


For 1966 the contractual and grants re- 
search program has available $3,800,000. 
The research program request is for $6,590,- 
000, an increase of $2,790,000 over 1966. The 
increase of $2,790,000 is for grant research 
projects and doctoral dissertations and for 
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manpower research institutional grants. 
The comparison of the 1966 and 1967 
contractual and grant research program is as 
follows: 


1966 1967 


Contractual research . 82, 600, 000|$2, 600, 000 
Grants for research 


projects and doctoral 
dissertations 700, 000 1, 790, 000/81, 090, 000 
Manpower research 
institutional grants. 500, 000 2, 200, 000 1, 700, 000 
Total 3, 800, 000) 6, 590, 000 2, 790, 000 


Program direction 


In recognition of the need for systematic 
strategy for research and of the establishment 
of priorities for its conduct, the research of- 
fice developed, in conjunction with the Sub- 
committee on Research of the National Man- 
power Advisory Committee headed by Prof. 
Richard A. Lester of Princeton University, a 
master plan for future research. This plan 
was completed during a conference held at 
the end of September 1965. In mapping this 
research plan the recommendations of various 
congressional committees, the broad research 
knowledge of the academic community, and 
the experience of Manpower Administration 
officials and staff who have been conducting 
and administering manpower research were 
considered. 

In addition to the development of a re- 
search strategy, the research office has estab- 
lished a system of utilizing research panels of 
outstanding experts in the manpower field 
to assist in the approval of research projects 
in order to insure the most effective utiliza- 
tion of the research funds. These panels re- 
view and make recommendations on grant 
applications for doctoral dissertations and 
research projects and on proposals for con- 
tract research. They also act in an advisory 
capacity on the overall research program. 

Areas of research 

Many significant changes in economic and 
social conditions have occurred since the act 
was passed in 1962. Economic activity has 
reached a new high. Even as the economy 
advances and unemployment declines, the 
Nation is faced with new economic and social 
problems: shortages in critical occupations 
hamper production; the productive potential 
of large numbers of individuals are lost be- 
cause their individual employment needs are 
not met; and social unrest is rising among 
disadvantaged groups in urban areas. The 
research program for 1967 will continue to 
focus on practical solutions to manpower 
problems, giving added emphasis to the need 
for early solutions to new problems as well as 
to other problems which stubbornly persist. 

The benefits of this research will continue 
to be applied to making more efficient and in 
improving the Department's operating pro- 
grams, such as those of the public employ- 
ment services and the apprenticeship training 


program. 
A. Continuing Research 

Building on the foundation of research al- 
ready completed or in progress, the strategy 
gives high priority to the continuing in- 
vestigation of manpower problems in all of 
the broad areas called for in the Manpower 
Act of 1965, The following substantive areas 
represent some of the specific areas identified 
as requiring further and more intensive 
study. 

1. Utilization of special groups: There is a 
continuing need for new information to per- 
mit better utilization of the skills and ca- 
pacities of individuals in a variety of groups 
in the Nation's population with severe em- 
ployment problems. The loss to the national 
economy from the malutilization of the man- 
power in these groups in 1965 has been esti- 
mated at almost $7 billion in gross national 
product. Among these groups are youth, 
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older workers, Negroes, women, and the 
handicapped, Additional data are needed to 
identify the social, economic, and psychologi- 
cal characteristics of these special groups. 
Their unique needs—such as education, 
counseling and guidance, training and re- 
training and social services—must be iden- 
tified and means must be developed for help- 
ing them to meet these needs, 

2. Manpower resources and requirements: 
A continuing effort is required to identify and 
measure the effects of factors which influence 
the number of workers needed in given in- 
dustries and the occupations and skills re- 
quired. Similarly, information is needed on 
the probable size, composition and location 
of the future population and labor force. 
Studies are also needed which are aimed at 
improving the methods and techniques of 
measuring and predicting changes in the 
supply and demand for workers. Additional 
information is required on the status of em- 
ployed and unemployed persons in the popu- 
lation, focusing on the changing levels and 
character of employment by industry, occu- 
pation, age, sex, and color. 

3. Technological change: Continuing re- 
search is needed to measure the extent and 
pace of technological change and its effects 
on manpower requirements, occupations, and 
skill needs. 


B. New Directions and Priorities for Research 


The compelling need for early answers and 
effective programs to solve current critical 
economic and social problems has been given 
a special priority in the strategy which maps 
the overall direction of the manpower re- 
search program, In the development of the 
strategy for research, the changing nature 
of manpower needs and problems stemming 
from an expanding economy required new 
information and programs. The strategy pro- 
vides an orderly basis for undertaking needed 
studies. Some significant areas which have 
been identified for early investigation are 
described below. 

1. Critical manpower shortages: Current 
skill shortages pose serious problems to the 
continued growth of the economy and the 
fulfilment of defense requirements. There 
is an immediate need for information which 
will identify and measure present and an- 
ticipated areas of critical skill shortage so 
that programs may be developed to overcome 
or alleviate them. Early priority must be 
given to studies that focus on means for 
utilizing the manpower capabilities of the 
currently unemployed and underemployed, 
including more intensive training and re- 
training, the shifting of workers into occupa- 
tions into geographic areas of shortage, and 
the reengineering of complex occupations 
into simpler jobs which will utilize workers 
with lesser skills. Close coordination will be 
maintained with the Bureau of Employment 
Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
who are also working in this area. 

2. Meeting special individual needs (out- 
reach): A major potential source of man- 
power to meet the expanding requirements 
of the economy exists in the potential con- 
tribution of those many individuals whose 
productive capabilities can only be realized 
if special remedial services, tailored to meet 
their specific employment needs, are fur- 
nished. The concept of “reaching out” to 
these individuals poses many problems. In- 
formation is needed to identify individuals 
requiring special rehabilitative services. Ex- 
isting techniques must be modified and new 
techniques developed for evaluating and 
meeting specific needs of such individuals. 
Research must be conducted to determine 
industries and occupations with jobs that 
can be adapted to utilize the limited abili- 
ties of these persons. 

3. Improved techniques of measurement: 
Because of the wide variety of manpower 
problems, statistical tools designed to provide 
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overall measures are frequently inadequate 
or inappropriate to provide information on 
specific manpower problems under specific 
circumstances. For example, the household 
survey approach used by the Bureau of the 
Census to measure unemployment may be 
inadequate to determine the true amount 
of unemployment in a low-income culturally- 
deprived neighborhood in which despair and 
apathy have led to the abandonment of job- 
seeking efforts. A major expansion in the 
development of new statistical tools in this 
and other important areas is required to 
provide the information needed as a basis for 
new manpower policies and programs. 

4. Low-income workers: The presence of 
large numbers of employed workers whose in- 
come is at or below the poverty level presents 
a persistent manpower problem of major im- 
portance. Research is needed to identify 
these “employed poor” in terms of their 
social and personal characteristics, their oc- 
cupations, and their location by industry and 
geographic area. Programs tailored to meet 
identified needs will be required to raise the 
income level of this large segment of the 
population. 

5. Not-for-profit sector: An enlarging area 
of job opportunity in the economy is the 
“not-for-profit” sector which includes Fed- 
eral, State, and local government and a great 
variety of private nonprofit organizations 
providing social, charitable, welfare, educa- 
tional, and other services to the community. 
To assess the employment potential of this 
sector, studies must be undertaken to de- 
velop tools for measuring its size and rate of 
growth, and information on the number and 
kinds of jobs that are and will be required, 
as well as their location, and on the nature 
of the educational and skill backgrounds re- 
quired by persons needed to fill these jobs. 

6. Labor force late entry and early exit: 
As a result of the recently lowered retirement 
age under social security and the anticipated 
corresponding adjustments in private pen- 
sion plans, many additional workers can be 
expected to leave the labor force. At the 
same time, the prolonged educational re- 
quirements of many occupations defers the 
entry of youth into the labor force. These 
trends must be studied in detail to assess 
their future effects on the labor force and its 
ability to meet the Nation’s need for skilled 
manpower. 

C. Grants for Research Projects and Doctoral 
Dissertations 


This grant program was developed under 
the authority given by Congress in the Man- 
power Act of 1965. It has provided needed 
flexibility in the conduct of the total re- 
search activity. Early developmental work 
was begun late in 1965 and included the 
preparation of procedures, guidelines, and 
criteria for grant applications. 

This grant program has two basic objec- 
tives: (1) one element of the program gives 
financial support to manpower r 
which may lead to new fields of inquiry, to 
new methods of approach to areas already 
under study, and to the development of re- 
search designs for promising new studies 
and (2) the second element, directed to 
meeting the need for additional high quality 
personnel trained in manpower research, pro- 
vides grants to public and other nonprofit 
academic institutions for doctoral candidates 
to support the research for their disserta- 
tions. 

In order to provide an integrated program 
for the development of graduate students 
through the doctoral level with interests in 
the manpower field, cooperative arrange- 
ments have been made with the Office of 
Education to link the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act graduate fellowship program with 
the title I of the MDTA program of grants 
in support of doctoral dissertations. Prom- 
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ising graduate students in fields related to 
manpower may be selected for NDEA fellow- 
ships to support their studies up to their 
doctoral dissertations. Support for the 
preparation of their dissertation may be 
provided under the title I grant program. 

Advice and assistance at all stages of de- 
velopment of the grant program were pro- 
vided by the National Manpower Advisory 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Eli Ginzberg of Columbia University; its 
subcommittee on research headed by Prof. 
Richard Lester of Princeton University; and 
the grant panel, which acts as a review panel 
on grant applications for doctoral disserta- 
tions and research projects and in an ad- 
visory capacity on the overall grant program. 

Initial widespread acceptance of the pro- 
gram by the academic community was evi- 
denced, prior to any general announcement, 
by numerous inquiries about the program 
and the actual submission of fully developed 
grant requests be less than 2 weeks 
after passage of the amendment, The Sec- 
retary announced the program formally on 
October 27, 1965. By the end of December 
1965, 33 applications for grants had been 
received and processed. About half of these 
were approved. A major increase in the vol- 
ume of grant applications is anticipated 
from the numerous requests for application 
instructions which have been received from 
graduate students, academic and other re- 
search personnel associated wtih more than 
100 different universities. 

The small number of capable researchers 
in the manpower field places limits on the 
efforts of both the Government and the 
academic community to solve manpower 
problems. Additional capable creative re- 
search personnel are needed nationally in the 
manpower field. For this purpose, an in- 
crease is requested from the $700,000 pro- 
vided in 1966 to $1,790,000 in 1967 (an in- 
crease of $1,090,000). 


D. Manpower Research Institutional Grants 


The Nation’s efforts in solving continuing 
manpower problems—such as outmoded 
skills, chronic unemployment, and inade- 
quate education—have been hampered by the 
lack of continuing comprehensive research 
effort of sufficient magnitude in these areas. 
To meet this need, the Secretary in Jan- 
uary 1966 announced a program of man- 
power research institutional grants designed 
to encourage universities and colleges to 
develop manpower research programs and 
research training activities. This program 
was designed to meet the objectives stated 
in the President’s memorandum of Septem- 
ber 13, 1965, which urged that research sup- 
ported by Federal agencies should be directed 
to the fullest extent possible toward strength- 
ening academic institutions and increasing 
their research capabilities. The manpower 
research institutional grant program will fa- 
cilitate continuity and comprehensiveness in 
research on major manpower problems, 
strengthen institutions conducting such re- 
search, encourage interdisciplinary research 
and assist in the development of critically 
needed, trained manpower research person- 
nel. 

Initial grant support is being concentrated 
during 1966 on a few smaller colleges with 
limited capabilities in order to enlarge and 
strengthen their activities in manpower re- 
search. In 1967, continuing support will be 
given to those institutions which have ef- 
fectively developed their capabilities in the 
first year of the program, and a number of 
additional smaller colleges will be encour- 
aged to participate in this developmental 
effort. Also, to the extent that funds permit, 
colleges and universities with existing re- 
search capabilities will be invited to par- 
ticipate in the program as a means of 
strengthening their manpower research ac- 
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tivities. In selecting the institutions to be 
supported, the advice and recommendations 
of a panel of manpower experts from out- 
side the Government will be utilized. The 
panel is also providing guidance in the de- 
velopment of the manpower research in- 
stitutional grants program. 

In order for this program to have an im- 
portant impact, a substantial number of uni- 
versities and colleges of different sizes and 
in different geographic areas must be sup- 
ported on a continuing basis. Consistent 
with a plan for gradual enlargement of this 
program, funds are requested for 1967 in the 
amount of $2,200,000, an increase of $1,700,- 
000 from 1966. 


Activity 2. Planning, Research, and 
Evaluation 


4 E E E ESES $4, 711, 800 
5, 071, 000 


Narrative description of program 


This activity provides for the Federal ad- 
ministration of the planning, research, and 
evaluation activities of the Office of the Man- 
power Administrator in planning, develop- 
ing, and implementing a comprehensive 
manpower program. It coordinates and pro- 
vides leadership for the activities of many 
agencies, public and private, concerned with 
the motivation and development of human 
resources through training programs. It 
provides continuous review and appraisal 
of approved programs and identifies and de- 
velops solutions, through experimental and 
demonstration programs, for the special 
manpower problems and needs of various 
groups of potential trainees. Techniques, 
methodology, and solutions to problems de- 
veloped through such programs, are injected 
into the mainstream of the manpower de- 
velopment programs of the Nation, 

This activity provides for the preparation 
of the reports of the Secretary of Labor to 
Congress which the Manpower Development 
and Training Act requires and which contain 
the specified reports that include evaluation 
of the training programs, number of persons 
trained, number and types of training pro- 
grams, number of employed and underem- 
ployed persons who have secured full-time 
employment as a result of such training and 
the nature of such employment, need for 
continuing such programs, and recommenda- 
tions for program improvement. Also pro- 
vided by this activity is the direction and 
promotion of programs of information and 
communication required to achieve the pur- 
poses of the act, as well as for staff support 
and service to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee created by the act. 

This activity also provides leadership, co- 
ordination, and direction to the manpower 
and automation research program of the De- 
partment of Labor. It develops the plans for 
research and determines priorities for its 
conduct. It arranges for research by its own 
staff, by other bureaus of the Department, by 
contract arrangements with other govern- 
mental agencies and with individuals of re- 
search organizations outside the Department. 
It seeks to stimulate the interest of the re- 
search community generally in manpower 
and automation research and to develop the 
Nation’s research capabilities in the man- 
power field. It analyzes and synthesizes re- 
search results; prepares, publishes, and dis- 
seminates reports of research; and makes 
recommendations for new or revised man- 
power policies and programs based on re- 
search findings. 

Changes for 1967 


Mandatory changes 
Financing changes 
Management improvement reduc- 

tions (2 positions) ---..-._-____ — 50, 300 


Program changes 
Research: The Research Office is responsi- 
ble for the development, administration, 
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monitoring and followup of the external re- 
search program operating through contrac- 
tual research, grant research, and manpower 
research institutional grants, the coordina- 
tion of departmental research activities and 
the conduct of internal staff research. The 
external research program is described in ac- 
tivity 1. The Research Office has responsi- 
bility for planning the expanded external 
research program, for reviewing contract and 
grant proposals, including those for man- 
power research institutional grants, for the 
monitoring and evaluation of research pro- 
grams, and for translation and dissemina- 
tion of the findings of research studies to the 
public and interested groups. The coordina- 
tion function is concerned with affecting 
efficiences, avoiding duplication of effort and 
assuring the effectiveness of the total re- 
search effort of the Department. Internal 
staff research includes the performance of & 
number of varied activities. Among these 
are meeting informational and analytical 
needs of top level Department officials; trans- 
lating research findings into policy and pro- 
gram recommendations; developing and pub- 
lishing special reports on manpower prob- 
lems of current interest; and carrying out 
primary responsibilities in the preparation of 
the Manpower Report of the President and 
other statutory reports. 

In 1967, the direct contract and grant 
funds for research projects will increase from 
$3,800,000 to a level of $6,590,000, an increase 
of $2,790,000 or 73 percent over the 1966 level. 
To accomplish this program expansion and 
to effectively monitor and evaluate the pro- 
gram will require six additional positions, 
and $92,000 ($70,100 personal services; 
$21,900 nonlabor). 

Program planning and policy formulation 

The development and integration of man- 
power program plans and policies have be- 
come increasingly crucial activities with the 
recent proliferation of human resources con- 
servation programs closely related to man- 
power development. The emergence of the 
antipoverty program, the basic restructuring 
and expansion of the Federal role in educa- 
tion at all levels, both academic and voca- 
tional, the many faceted approaches to 
health services manpower problems, and the 
new dimensions in the manpower program 
itself—basic education, prevocational job 
orientation and motivation, the MDTA 
amendments in the Manpower Act of 1965, 
work-training for jobless adults, develop- 
ment of new incentives, including tax de- 
vices, for in-plant training, manpower util- 
ization services—all serve to emphasize the 
urgent need for effective program planning 
and policy formulation to achieve a co- 
hesive and integrated comprehensive Federal 
manpower programing structure. 

attention during 1967 will be given 
to continuous year-round reappraisal and 
analysis of the whole range of manpower pro- 
grams to assess relative priorities, to assess 
cost effectiveness, and to develop plans and 
policies for the balanced and coordinated 
use of manpower program resources. Prepa- 
ration of staff studies, planning papers, and 
policy positions will be expanded beyond the 
manpower training and related aspects of 
MDTA to the entire spectrum of activities, 
recommending priorities and emphasis in all 
component activities of the comprehensive 
manpower program. Such papers will ana- 
lyze the needs for manpower program sery- 
ices, the availability of governmental and 
nongovernmental capabilities to meet the 
needs, and will plan legislative proposals and 
administrative recommendations to fill gaps 
and resolve problems. 

Planning and policy formulation will be 
required in a number of specific program 
areas: improving effectiveness of manpower 
development programs such as MDTA with 
particular emphasis on improving cost-bene- 
fit relationships, including decentralization 
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of approval authority; installation on a full 
scale of the National State manpower de- 
velopment planning system; achieving im- 
proved coordination of manpower related 
programs, especially those in the antipoverty 
and health services fields; appraising the re- 
sults of labor mobility demonstration proj- 
ects and experimental trainee bonding assist- 
ance projects to assess the need for them, 
and as warranted, proposing continuing pro- 
grams in these areas; providing additional in- 
centives, including tax credits, to stimulate 
on-the-job training, including apprentice- 
ships; translating the findings of program 
experimentation and manpower research into 
program applications for strengthening and 
expanding manpower services; developing 
program devices for stimulating, assisting, 
and facilitating the assumption by nongov- 
ernment enterprise of a substantial role in 
manpower development; and devising and 
refining plans and approaches, in conjunc- 
tion with the Labor Management Services 
Administration, for use by the private parties 
in the collective bargaining process for cush- 
ioning the impact of technological change 
on employment. 

The broadened scope of responsibilities of 
the planning and policy staffs, and the new 
manpower service areas to be developed will 
require an additional 10 positions and 
$105,000 ($71,300 personal services; $33,700 
nonlabor). 


Program evaluation and analysis 


Increased responsibilities in the evaluation 
and analysis of the expanded MDTA program 
and other manpower programs in fiscal 1967 
will result from the following: 

1. The full accomplishment of major 
evaluation activities concerning the total 
manpower program instead of MDTA only. 
Evaluation studies of such major topics as 
“Manpower Programs and Minority Groups” 
and “The Relationship of the Various Man- 
power Programs in States and Labor Areas” 
will be undertaken. 

2. Increased demand for evaluation and re- 
porting services in MDTA and all other man- 
power areas. More and deeper analytical 
Studies are being constantly required. The 
national and regional manpower advisory 
committees will need evaluative information 
at a greatly increased tempo. In addition, 
professional staff is required to produce the 
statistical measures needed to make effective 
cost benefit analyses, to integrate statistical 
data derived by the various operational com- 
ponents of the Manpower Administration 
into meaningful tools for top management, 
and to provide sufficient resources to provide 
technical review for an expanding volume of 
research reports and requests for grants and 
contracts for the manpower research activi- 
ties of the Manpower Administration. 

8. Utilization of statistical and financial 
data collected in connection with the ad- 
ministrative requirements for analysis of the 
MDTA training programs, The utilization of 
this data for such purposes as determining 
more refined enrollee costs, completers, and 
trainees obtaining employment requires 
exacting specification and detailed study. 

To fulfill these broadened responsibilities 
in the program evaluation and analysis areas 
will require 11 positions and $115,500 in 1967. 
($78,500 personal services; $37,000 nonlabor). 

A total of 27 new positions, 17 professional 
and 10 clerical, and $312,500 ($219,900 per- 
sonal services; $92,600 nonlabor) will be re- 
quired for activity 2 in 1967. In addition, 
$37,200 is required to provide for the full 
year costs in 1967 for positions provided for 
only a portion of the year 1966. 

In summary, the program change for this 
activity is 27 positions and $349,700 ($253,200 
personal services; $96,500 nonlabor). 

Activity 3. Financial and Management 
Servi 
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Narrative description of program 


This activity provides for administrative 
staff support to the Manpower Administra- 
tor to assist him in the achievement of an 
integrated, national manpower program. It 
furnishes administrative and staff support 
services in the budget, fiscal management, 
and administrative services areas to the Of- 
fice of the Manpower Administrator and to 
the Office of Manpower, Policy, Evaluation 
and Research. It also provides centralized 
personnel services to all organizations of the 
Manpower Administration. 

This activity provides for the administra- 
tion of contracts and grants entered into 
under the provisions of the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962, as amend- 
ed, including the processing, fiscal control, 
review, and audit of these contracts. Under 
the provisions of the act contracts are en- 
tered into in three basic categories: (1) 
contracts for research; (2) contracts with 
employers and other organizations for pro- 
viding on-the-job training; and (3) con- 
tracts for experimental and demonstration 
projects. 

This activity provides for the development, 
execution, and control of the MDTA appro- 
priation, estimated at $400 million for 1967 
and for provision of apportionment and con- 
trol of funds among the States. 


Changes for 1967 


Mandatory changes +88, 300 
Financing changes —4, 500 
Management improvement 
TRAUCHODRS |i ei on ee —9, 200 
Program changes 


In 1967 the MDTA training programs will 
be directed to meet more effectively the con- 
tinuing national need for a Federal 
to provide an opportunity for occupational 
training to unemployed and underemployed 
persons who either cannot obtain full-time 
employment with only their present skills 
or are working below their occupational po- 
tential to equip themselves with new and 
improved skills that will provide them rea- 
sonable assurance of employment, 

The 1967 program provides for a substan- 
tial increase in the on-the-job training pro- 
gram, and the research program. In each 
instance, these programs are operated by 
means of contracts and/or grants between 
the Federal Government and a wide variety 
of organizations—priyate employers, labor 

tions, universities, public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations and individuals. 
Each contract must be carefully and com- 
pletely processed to insure the proper ex- 
penditure of Federal funds. The Office of 
Financial and Management Services provides 
contracting services in the negotiation, re- 
view and processing of contracts and grants. 
The office also precesses obligating docu- 
ments and payments, reconciles audit reports 
and provides audit services to the program. 

In 1967, the on-the-job training p: 
is projected to increase from a level of 100,- 
000 trainees to a level of 125,000 trainees, a 
25-percent program, increase. The contract- 
ual and grant research program is estimated 
to increase by approximately 70 percent. In 
both of these programs, the workload in 
contracting and auditing services is directly 
related to the program workload. For this 
expanded workload nine additional positions 
and $110,800 ($65,100 personal services and 
$45,700 nonlabor) are required. This rep- 
resents a 25-percent increase over the 1966 
level of 36 positions for these activities. 

With the 2-year obligational authority 
provided for the MDTA program, the finan- 
cial reporting and control of individual 
training projects occurs over a period of 2 
years for obligational purposes and more than 
2 years for purposes of actual expenditures. 
Financial information regarding obligation 
and expenditure of funds for each project 
must be collected and prepared for machine 
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processing and analysis. Information must 
also be provided for all congressional and 
departmental reports on the status of the 
MDTA program. Currently financial in- 
formation must be maintained separately 
on programs for fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 
1966 which total close to $1 billion. The 
cumulative workload created by maintain- 
ing basic program financial information re- 
quires additional staff. For this purpose, 3 
additional positions over the 10 base posi- 
tions and $35,400 ($22,600 personal services 
and $12,800 nonlabor) are required for 1967. 

The President has called upon all agencies 
and departments in the Federal Govern- 
ment to increase efforts in the establishment 
an execution of cost-reduction and manage- 
ment-improving programs. The Manpower 
Administration is actively participating in 
this program by providing for improved 
management procedures and policies. Em- 
phasis will be placed upon improving the 
budgeting process by developing work meas- 
urement techniques and evaluating results 
against the budgeted program plans. In 
order to achieve these improvements in pro- 
gram management, four additional positions 
and $50,000 ($39,600 personal services and 
$10,400 nonlabor) are required. 

A total of 16 new positions, 10 profes- 
sional and 6 clerical and $196,200 ($127,300 
personal services; $68,900 nonlabor) will be 
required for activity 3 in 1967. In addition 
$84,600 is required to provide for the full- 
year costs in 1967 for positions provided for 
only a portion of the year 1968. 

In summary, the program change for this 
activity is 16 positions and $280,800 ($198,- 
700 personal services; $82,100 nonlabor). 


Activity 4, Executive Direction 
$287, 400 


Narrative description of program 


This activity provides for the executive 
direction, supervision, and coordination of 
the manpower programs of the Department 
of Labor by the immediate Office of the Man- 
power Administrator. It provides for the 
direction of the Department's responsibili- 
ties to promote and develop a program to in- 
sure compliance with title VI of the Civil 
Rghts Act of 1964 in federally assisted pro- 
grams, and provides overall direction and 
supervision of the Department of Labor pro- 

under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act as amended by Public Law 89-236. This 
activity also provides for the President's 
Committee on Manpower, established by 
Executive Order No. 11152. 


Changes for 1967 


Mandatory changes amount to- —$2, 000 
Management improvement reduc- 
tions amount to——- 


Program changes 

Civil Rights Act compliance program im- 
provement: Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 provides in section 601 that “No per- 
son in the United States shall, on the ground 
of race, color, or national origin, be excluded 
from participation in, be denied the benefits 
of, or be subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” 

The Office of the Manpower Administra- 
tor has been delegated the responsibility to 
promote and direct the Department's Civil 
Rights Act program compliance activities. 
This includes directing and developing a pro- 
gram to achieve and enforce complete com- 
pliance with title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 and with the Department's nondis- 
crimination in federally assisted programs 
regulations in (1) employment service pro- 
grams; (2) State and Federal unemployment 
Insurance. programs; (3) Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs; (4) Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act and other Gov- 
ernment-sponsored training programs; (5) 
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apprenticeship programs; (6) other Man- 
power Administration programs involving 
Federal financial assistance. 

The Office of Manpower Administrator is 
responsible for establishing procedures in- 
suring the prompt investigation of com- 
plaints of discrimination received by any 
component of the Department of Labor. 
Any person who believes himself or any 
specific class of individuals to be subjected 
to discrimination prohibited by title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act may by himself or by a 
representative file a complaint in writing 
with the Department. Each complaint will 
be fully investigated and the complainant 
informed of the results of the investigation. 

As more and more citizens have become 
aware of the provisions of the act, the num- 
ber of complaints received by the Depart- 
ment of labor regarding programs receiving 
funds from the Department has increased. 
In the 5 months in 1964 in which the pro- 
gram was in operation only 15 complaints 
were received. In the first 6 months of 1965, 
32 complaints of discrimination were re- 
ceived; in the last 6 months over 130. It is 
estimated that approximately 600 additional 
claims of discrimination will be made in 
1967. 

The Office of Manpower Administrator 
will insure that each operating bureau re- 
quires all recipients of Federal funds 
through the Department of Labor to file 
complete and accurate assurance and com- 
pliance reports in accordance with instruc- 
tions established by the Office of Manpower 
Administrator. There are currently several 
thousand separate recipients of Federal 
funds through the Department of Labor, and 
new and additional recipients will receive 
funds in fiscal 1967. 

The assurance form to be filed with the 
Department will specify that the services, 
financial aid, or other benefits under the pro- 
gram receiving Federal financial assistance 
shall be provided without regard to race, 
color, or national origin. 

The operating agencies of the Department 
of Labor and other agencies of the Federal 
Government giving Federal financial assist- 
ance will be informed by the Office of the 
Manpower Administrator when any par- 
ticular recipient of Federal funds has been 
found not to be in compliance with title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act and, such finding 
have been made, when compliance has again 
been achieved. 

The Attorney General has further re- 
quested that each agency do more in 1967 
than investigate complaints and seek written 
compliance assurance. Agencies have been 
requested to instigate and maintain a pro- 
gram of on-site investigation of facilities 
which receive Federal funds to provide sery- 
ices to the public. The Manpower Adminis- 
trator will promote and direct in 1967 such 
a program of on-site review to be under- 
taken by the organization within the Man- 
power Administration. 

To provide staff for the promotion and 
direction of a program to insure compliance 
in Department of Labor programs with title 
VI of the Civil Rights Law of 1964 will re- 
quire eight positions, four professional and 
4 clerical, and $99,000 ($73,200 personal serv- 
ices and $25,800 nonlabor) in fiscal year 1967. 
Included are two positions and $24,000 
($18,500 personal services and $5,500 non- 
labor) for the Office of the Solicitor. 

Major metropolitan area programs: Over 
the past several years the manpower pro- 
grams of the Department of Labor have been 
greatly expanded. Since 1962 many new and 
large Manpower programs have been added 
to the earlier basic employment service, un- 
employment insurance and apprenticeship, 
and training programs, 

These new programs include the Manpower 
Development and Training Act program, 
consisting of institutional projects, on-the- 
job training projects, experimental and 
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demonstration projects, and mobility proj- 
ects; the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
gram operated upon delegation from the 
Office of Economic Opportunity; the Youth 
Opportunity Centers program; the Presi- 
dent's job development program; and the 
Apprenticeship Information Centers pro- 
gram. 

The growing number of these large and 
complex programs of the Department of 
Labor are operated in 54 jurisdictions in- 
cluding all 50 States, and in cooperation 
with a wide variety of State and local gov- 
ernmental agencies, private non-profit or- 
ganizations, universities, corporations, em- 
ployers, unions, and trade associations. As 
these programs have been developed and im- 
plemented, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that a number of these programs are 
closely related to each other. For example, 
MDTA-OJT projects may combine work ex- 
perience with an MDTA training component; 
selection and referrals by Youth Opportunity 
Centers are made to various manpower oper- 
ating programs. 

A significant segment of our population 
is not sharing in the rewards of an economy 
characterized by unprecedented prosperity, 
high employment, and a shortage of workers 
in many occupations. Although not confined 
to the urban areas, every major city has 
substantial numbers of these hard-core un- 
employed and otherwise disadvantaged work- 
ers who are unable to meet employers’ re- 
quirements even in a tight labor situation. 
These urban poverty centers represent the 
Nation’s most potential trouble spots. In 
order to meet the needs for increased com- 
munication and utilization of facilities both 
within the Manpower Administration and 
with the other agencies involved in man- 
power programs, three professional positions 
plus clerical support are requested for the 
Office of the Manpower Administrator to serve 
as program integrators for the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. These three professional posi- 
tions would be assigned to assure integration 
of manpower programs in the major metro- 
politan areas, The primary mission of these 
new positions is to plan, integrate, and ex- 
pedite manpower activities that will increase 
the impact of the variety of training pro- 
grams and resources in helping to resolve 
the employment and related problems in 
these cities. 

These field integrators will be responsible 
for insuring that Manpower Administration 
programs now operating in the cities are 
being utilized effectively, determining what 
additional Manpower Administration re- 
sources are available and how they can best 
be directed to solving the employment and 
training problems of the unemployed in the 
area, integrating the several Manpower Ad- 
ministration programs to assure that they 
complement and supplement each other, and 
expediting the development and implemen- 
tation of new manpower programs designed 
to accelerate and strengthen services for the 
low-skilled, and particularly for disadvan- 
taged groups and hard-core unemployed. 

A total of six positions, three professional 
and three clerical, at a cost of $114,000 ($86,- 
400 personal services; $27,600 nonlabor) are 
requested for this program in 1967. 

A total then of 14 new positions, 7 profes- 
sional and 7 clerical and $213,000 ($159,600 
personal services; $53,400 nonlabor) will be 
required for activity 4 in 1967. In addition, 
$47,200 is required to provide for the full- 
year costs in 1967 for positions provided for 
only a portion of the year 1966. This in- 
cludes $10,000 to provide for full-year cost 
of two positions for permanent immigration 
activities which were added in 1966. 

In summary, the program change for this 
activity is 14 positions, and $260,200 ($200,- 
800 personal services; $59,400 nonlabor) . 


Activity 5. Trade Adjustment Assistance 
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Narrative description of program 


This activity provides for the program di- 
rection and coordination of the Department 
of Labor’s responsibilities for the determina- 
tion of worker eligibility to receive adjust- 
ment assistance allowances as authorized by 
the Automotive Products Trade Act of 1965 
and the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. It also 
provides for the secretariat staff to the Auto- 
motive Act Adjustment Assistance Board 
established by the President in Executive 
Order No, 11254. 

The Automotive Products Trade Act of 
1965 implements an agreement between the 
United States and Canada for free trade in 
automotive products. The act directs that 
firms and/or workers who suffer underem- 
ployment or unemployment as a result of the 
agreement may petition the President for a 
determination of their eligibility to apply 
for adjustment assistance to be provided un- 
der the provisions of title III of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. The President is au- 
thorized to make this determination of eli- 
gibility after the Tariff Commission conducts 
an investigation and provides him with the 
necessary information upon which he may 
base his decision. 

The President established the Automotive 
Act Adjustment Assistance Board to carry 
out his worker eligibility determination re- 
sponsibilities. The Department of Labor has 
been requested to provide the secretariat 
staff for this Board since it is anticipated by 
the Board that the vast majority of petitions 
will be from workers and worker organiza- 
tions. The Department of Labor is also di- 
rected by the act to provide overall program 
direction and coordination of the employ- 
ment services to be provided by State em- 
ployment security agencies in the adminis- 
tration of the worker adjustment assistance 
provisions of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962. 

Program changes for 1967 

Petitions requesting a determination of 
worker eligibility to apply for adjustment 
assistance are to be filed directly with the 
President’s Board. The Board secretariat, 
for which staff is requested in this budget 
estimate, will be responsible in 1967 for re- 
ceiving an estimated 100 petitions from an 
estimated 3,000 workers seeking assistance. 
The staff will be responsible for reviewing 
each petition to insure its completeness and 
accuracy, as well as its compliance with es- 
tablished regulations; for establishing a time 
schedule for action on the petitions as re- 
quired by the act; and for transmitting the 
petitions to the Tariff Commission for an 
investigation of the economic facts, after 
first analyzing them carefully to determine 
what specific information is necessary from 
the Commission to allow the Board to make 
its worker eligibility determination. 

When the petition and the report are re- 
turned from the Commission to the secre- 
tariat staff, the staff must seek information 
and advice from the agencies required by the 
act to be consulted for such economic infor- 
mation and advice; prepare a report for the 
Board's consideration recommen: action 
on each petition; certify worker eligibility 
for assistance, if it is so determined by the 
Board, to the States; publish the findings 
of the Board in the Federal Register; and 
notify the workers concerned of the action 
taken on their petition. In addition, the 
staff will be required to prepare the annual 
report of the President to the Congress on 
the economic effects of the agreement, as re- 
quired by the act. 

In addition in 1967, the Department will 
require staff to carry out the Department's 
responsibility to provide advice to the Presi- 
dent’s Board regarding each worker petition 
as required by the act, and to provide overall 
program direction and coordination of em- 
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ployment services to be provided by the State 
employment security agencies. 

The Department is required to establish 
its position on each worker petition brought 
before the Board. The responsibility involves 
making decisions about the adequacy of in- 
formation contained in the initial petition, 
the specification of the facts to be studied 
by the Tariff Commission and the interpre- 
tation of the facts by the Tariff Commission 
in its report. The Department also must 
establish that worker eligibility certified by 
the Board is written so as to provide the 
State agencies with sufficient information to 
enable them to identify the workers con- 
cerned both in terms of location and time 
period of adversely affected employment. 

This staff will also be required in 1967 to 
review continuously the cases of all workers 
certified eligible for assistance to determine 
when changed economic circumstances indi- 
cate that assistance should be terminated. 
The staff will also provide information re- 
garding the effects of the act to the Board 
as appropriate for inclusion into the Board’s 
annual report. 

In total then to provide secretarial staff 
services to the President’s Automotive Act 
Adjustment Assistance Board and to direct 
and coordinate a program of employment 
services in the States to eligible workers will 
require eight positions, six professional and 
two clerical, and $102,600 ($82,500 personal 
services; $20,100 nonlabor) in 1967. 


Summary of new positions 
ACTIVITY 2. PLANNING, RESEARCH AND 


EVALUATION 
Num-] Grade | Amount 
ber 
Manpower research officer. -~ 1 | GS-15 $17, 055 
Manpower research 
Eppoialist sssaaa 3 | G8-13 37, 530 
Statistician. ._...-...-...--- 1 | GS-13 12, 510 
Manpower development 
specialist... 3 | G8-13 87, 530 
D = 6 | GS-12 63,714 
Manpower development 
„ 1 | GS-11 8, 961 
Statistician 1 | GS-11 8, 961 
Manpower development 
assistant. . ocean na ccdsees 1 | GS-9 7,479 
Statistical assistant 1 | GS-7 6,269 
Manpower research as- 
sistant... 1| GS-7 6, 269 
Secretary. 2 868-6 11,404 
Clerk-stenographer. - 6 | GS-5 31, 086 
F N 248, 768 


ACTIVITY 3. OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND MANAGE- 
MENT SERVICES 


Budget analyst 1 | GS-13 $12, 510 
Management analy: 1| GS-13 12, 510 
1 | GS-13 12, 510 

2| GS-12 1, 238 

4 1| GS-12 10, 619 

Management analyst 2 1| GS-11 , 961 
Auditor OE ORS 1| GS-11 8, 961 
Contract assistant. 1| GS-11 8, 961 
o AGTTA y NR 1| GS-9 7,479 
Accounting clerk.. 1 | GS-7 6, 269 
Clerk-stenographer 4 | GS-5 20, 724 
Clerk-typist. 1| G84 4, 641 
Total 16 135, 383 


ACTIVITY 4. EXECUTIVE DIRECTION 


Special assistant to Man- 1 | GS-16 $19,619 
power Administrator. 
Manpower officer 3 | G8-16 58, 857 
io plaints and compliance 1| GS-14 14, 680 
officer. 
Information and technical 1| GS-14 14, 680 
assistance officer. 
Manpower specialist 1| GS-14 14, 680 
Secretary 4 3 GS-4 18, 807 
D 4 1| GS-6 5, 702 
DOs cad: ai A 3 | GS-5 15, 543 
Ar 1411 ae 162, 568 
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Summary of new positions—Continued 
ACTIVITY 5. TRADE ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Num-] Grade | Amount 
ber 
Assistant Manpower Ad- 68-16 $19, 619 
ministrator (trade adjust- 
ment activities). 
Executive secretary- - GS-15 17, 055 


Labor economist 


Mr. CLARK. Now I address myself 
to my friend from New Hampshire. I 
realize that, he having obtained the yeas 
and nays, I no longer have the right to 
withdraw my amendment, however, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that I may be permitted 
to withdraw my amendment. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, may I have 3 
minutes? 

Mr. HILL, I yield the Senator from 
New Hampshire such time as he wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, may I 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania? The Senator from Penn- 
sylvania addressed his remarks to me. 

It was not the intention of the Senator 
from New Hampshire to be in any way 
discourteous to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania; and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it was not the Senator from 
New Hampshire who actually did ask for 
the yeas and nays when they finally 


were requested. 


But it seems to me the record which 
the Senator from Pennsylvania was 
making was a little bit unfair. In this 
case, I do not say unjust, and I am sure 
the Senator from Pennsylvania under- 
stands that no discourtesy was intended. 
However, I thought the Senator was a 
little bit unfair, not only to the commit- 
tee but to the facts. 

In the first place, when in fiscal year 
1966 the Department had $22 million to 
recruit 275,000 trainees, and in 1967 the 
estimate contemplated $38 million to re- 
cruit 250,000, a lesser number of train- 
ees, it seemed rather clearly to be exces- 
sive. That was the reason that the 
amount was reduced to $28 million in- 
stead of $38 million. 

Furthermore, there is no reason in the 
world, that I can see, to justify the state- 
ment that if that sum is not enlarged, a 
lot of personnel will have to be dis- 
charged, because they have a larger sum 
in the bill that the committee reported 
than they had last year. We are giving 
them $6 million more this year than we 
did in fiscal year 1966. So the facts do 
not seem to justify this statement about 
the hardship of discharging personnel 
and stopping their operations. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
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Mr. COTTON. Now that I have the 
floor, please let me finish. I tried unsuc- 
cessfully to obtain recognition before. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I would 
have to differ with the distinguished 
Senator from Pennsylvania when he says 
that more money is needed for person- 
nel because of added activities in train- 
ing or retraining in the poverty pro- 
gram, because the poverty program is to 
transfer funds to the Labor Depart- 
ment to take care of their housekeeping 
needs, through what we have appropri- 
ated under the poverty bill. That is 
the recommendation, and that is the un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.COTTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK. The fact of the matter 
is that in the poverty program, of which 
I have the honor to be chairman legis- 
latively, as well as the manpower train- 
ing and development program, there is a 
constant overlap in eligibility for train- 
ing. A large number of trainees might 
otherwise be eligible for the poverty pro- 
gram. 

The Manpower Administration, which 
is in the Labor Department, has to be 
adequately staffed to cover not only the 
training activities for on-the-job train- 
ing, institutional training, and the like, 
which were required by the original Man- 
power Development and Training Act, but 
also for those additional poverty pro- 
grams. They are just beginning to 
swing now, and the job training part of 
it is very important indeed. We are 
using, in the poverty program, the agency 
set up in the Labor Department to handle 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. 

Mr. COTTON. I defer to the Senator's 
knowledge in this field, of which we are 
all aware and for which we all respect 
him 


But the information presented to the 
committee indicated that the poverty 
program was furnishing assistance to 
labor, even to the extent of the book- 
keeping and the necessary housekeeping 
functions for the poverty program that 
were administered there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HILL. I yield the distinguished 
Senator 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. COTTON. In other words, it is all 
very well to keep saying what the Presi- 
dent knew and what the House knew, but 
we acted necessarily on the justifications 
that the Department of Labor made to 
us. When Appropriations Committees 
start approving automatically justifica- 
tions presented by the departments con- 
cerned, then we might just as well sur- 
render the prerogatives of those com- 
mittees. 

I simply wanted, from my standpoint, 
on the basis of the hearings, to attempt, 
if not to refute, at least to indicate why 
this member of the committee—and I 
think other members as well—do not 
accept the record made by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

As to the proposed compromise, we 
were trying to expedite this matter. The 
Senator from New Hampshire is very 
reluctant to vote for an increase of one 
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single cent. Furthermore, we have been 
defending raises in some very vital and 
sensitive areas. The Senator from New 
Hampshire has had to disagree with his 
own minority leader and others to fight 
for what he thought was vital. 

But we have numerous training pro- 
grams in the various branches of the 
Government, and while I realize the 
extreme necessity of it in some of our 
urban areas, and do not wish to be 
doing anything to scuttle the programs, 
the fact remains that, we are facing less 
actual unemployment today than we 
have for a long time. 

When we increased the appropriation 
last year, it seemed to be enough. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. COTTON. Permit me to say to 
the Senator from Pennsylvania that I 
think he is right. I think he is right. 

Several Senators must leave to catch 
planes. This seemed to be a point on 
which we could compromise. The Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire joined with 
the Senator from Alabama in saying that 
if the Senate would cut these two items 
so that it would be a total increase of 
$7.5 million, we would accept it. 

If the Senator still desires to do that, 
as far as this Senator is concerned, he 
would not object to a unanimous-consent 
request to withdraw the yeas and nays, 
except that I hope we can expedite the 
debate. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has expired. 

The Senator from Alabama is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from New Hampshire made the 
statement that the budget for 1967 will 
be a number of millions of dollars more 
than the amount allocated in 1966. 

Mr.COTTON. That is on one of these 
items. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It will be how much 
more? 

Mr. COTTON. 
more. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And that additional 
$6 million will be allocated even though 
the number of trainees will be 25,000 
less. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. There were 275,000 
trainees in 1966, and there will be 250,- 
000 trainees in 1967. In spite of that, 
the Senator would allocate an additional 
$6 million. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania wants to add an additional 
$10 million to the $6 million. 

Mr. COTTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may withdraw 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 


Six million dollars 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, 
I will not object if the amendment is 
being withdrawn on the basis that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania will not 
offer another amendment to increase the 
same item. 

As the Senator from Ohio pointed out, 
we have gone through the procedure for 
the last 2 days of trying to trim the ap- 
propriation which is already $400 mil- 
lion more than the Budget Bureau rec- 
ommended and $1.6 billion more than 
the agency had last year. 

If we are now going to go through the 
procedure of trying to increase the vari- 
ous items as far as I am concerned, we 
should face the issue right now. 

I would object to the withdrawal of 
the yeas and nays unless we can have a 
commitment from the Senator from 
Pennsylvania that he will not try to re- 
offer another amendment to increase the 
same items. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I will rely 
on the Senator from New Hampshire and 
the Senator from Alabama to treat with 
the utmost consideration the arguments 
of the House conferees to restore the 
amount which they included in the bill 
at the request of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I make the commitment 
to the Senator from Delaware, and I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I do not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
being no objection, it is so ordered. The 
amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
2 Senator yield me 3 minutes on the 

? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are 
there further amendments to the bill? 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, may I 
ask a question? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
we have order? What Senator is recog- 
nized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is correct. 

Are there further amendments? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

On page 15, line 1: Insert after the word 
“which” the words “not in excess of”. 

Restore the language on lines 1, 2, and 3 
which was deleted. 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, my 
amendment would not increase the $373,- 
900,000 provided for higher educational 
activities. 

The deletion of $10 million for college 
and university extension under title I, as 
provided by the bill, is rather harsh. 
Some good programs have been set up 
at some of our universities. There has 
not been sufficient time to demonstrate 
their effectiveness, which seems to be the 
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principal concern expressed in the com- 
mittee report. 

My amendment would make it clear 
that not in excess of the amount of $10 
million shall be used for the purpose 
stated. I have discussed the amendment 
with the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, the manager of the bill. 

Mr. HILL. It would not increase the 
amount of money contained in the bill 
now? 

Mr. MILLER. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. HILL. We have no objection to 
the amendment. 

Mr, MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator and I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
N 155 from Iowa. [Putting the ques- 

on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
two amendments that I would like to 
explain before we get to the third read- 


ing. 

I ask the Senator from Alabama to 
yield to me not in excess of 10 minutes 
on the bill so that I can explain what my 
amendments would have done if I had 
not been put in this position by the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, how much 
time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has 65 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator first yield me 3 minutes on 
the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Montana. 

EFFECT OF ACTION TAKEN IN SENATE ON AD- 
MINISTRATIVE GUIDELINES FOR THE ENFORCE- 
MENT OF TITLE VI OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT 
OF 1964 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 

there has been much discussion in the 

press and elsewhere on the action taken 
yesterday in this body on the question of 
administrative guidelines for the en- 
forcement of title VI of the Civil Rights 

Act of 1964. 

In response to questions, I have al- 
ready given my views to the press, and 
with some degree of difficulty, attribut- 
able to me entirely, they have reported 
my remarks correctly. 

The action yesterday was clearly not 
a reversal of the policy of title VI of the 
1964 act. The Senate’s action yesterday 
was merely an attempt to specify in this 
bill its determination of the individuality 
and the peculiarity of each patient under 
care and to give discretion to attending 
physicians in determining a proper treat- 
ment. The question yesterday was pri- 
marily if not solely on the procedure to 
be used to determine compliance with 
the law. The intention of the amend- 
ment was not to get around the intent of 
the 1964 act; it was to declare anew the 
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Senate’s policy that segregation in these 
facilities is unlawful but the Senate 
would presume good faith on the part of 
the medical profession and hospital ad- 
ministrators during the next 9-month 
period. The integrity of the medical 
profession certainly justified this action. 

If any pattern or practice of segrega- 
tion results because our good faith has 
been misplaced, corrective action could 
be taken by HEW and if necessary by 
the Congress. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield me 10 min- 
utes on the bill? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, had it not 
been for the action of the Senator from 
Delaware, I would offer an amendment 
to restore on page 15, line 24, the sum of 
$31,332,000 for the Teachers Corps, 
which amount was eliminated by the 
House, although requested by the 
President. 

I congratulate the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations for having restored 
the sum of $7,500,000 so that the Teach- 
ers Corps can at least get a small start on 
the critical and important work which it 
is important that it should do. 

The justification for the estimate sent 
down by the President and stricken by 
the House appears at page 191 of the 
hearings, and I ask unanimous consent 
that that justification, which runs to the 
bottom of page 191, may be printed in 
full at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the justifi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 
(a) National Teachers Corps 

Part B, title V of the act establishes in the 
Office of Education a National Teachers Corps 
to assist urban and rural areas of poverty to 
improve the quality of their educational 
offerings; to attract into the teaching pro- 
fession and into service in those areas able 
and dedicated young people intending to 
make teaching a career; and to provide op- 
portunity for experienced teachers to devote 
part of their careers to the schools that need 
their services most critically. Teaching 
teams under the guidance of experienced 
teachers will afford a unique training oppor- 
tunity for future teachers of financially dis- 
advantaged children. A supplemental of 
$13,200,000 will be requested to implement 
the program in fiscal year 1966; and $31,- 
372,000 is requested for fiscal year 1967. 

The Office of Education will recruit quali- 
fied experienced teachers and college grad- 
uates for the Teachers Corps. Up to 3 months 
of training and orientation will be provided, 
including not only teacher education sub- 
jects, but also academic course work relating 
to problems in urban and rural poverty and 
acquaintance with community institutions 
concerned with the problems of poverty. 
After the training and orientation period, 
the Teachers Corps interns, in teams led by 
an experienced teacher, will be provided to 
the eligible local school districts requesting 
them. In addition to teaching part time, 
Teachers Corps members will normally engage 
in additional course work at a higher educa- 
tion institution leading to an advanced de- 
gree for the teacher interns by the end of 
their second year of service. 

Once the teachers have been assigned to 
and accepted by a local school district, they 
will be under the direct control of the local 
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school authorities. The school district. will 
have complete control over the individual 
assignments within the school system, trans- 
fers within the system, the subject matter to 
be taught, and the term and continuance of 
the corps members within the school system. 


EXPLANATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


The fiscal year 1966 estimate of $13,200,000 
will support change of residence, local ad- 
ministration, and training costs for an esti- 
mated 3,700 teachers. The fiscal year 1967 
request of $31,372,000 will provide salary 
compensation and other expenses for these 
3,750 teachers to begin their teaching in 
academic year 1966-67; and first-year costs 
for an estimated 850 new Teachers Corps 
members to begin their teaching in academic 
year 1967-68. 

(b) Fellowships for teachers 

Part C, title V of the act establishes a 
teacher fellowship program to provide op- 
portunities for advanced training, particu- 
larly to strengthen preparation in the sub- 
stantive courses for persons planning a career 
in elementary and secondary education. 

There exists a pressing need, not only for 
recent graduates and other college graduates 
who plan a career in elementary and second- 
ary education to receive formal training in 
order to qualify for State teaching certifi- 
cates but also for those already certified to 
receive advanced training in high quality 
substantive courses. In the fall of 1964, 
about 82,700 public elementary and second- 
ary school teachers held substandard certifi- 
cates. Furthermore, about 34,000 additional 
qualified teachers are needed during the cur- 
rent school year to meet the estimated de- 
mand created by the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. 

The 1966 appropriation of $15 million will 
provide 2,354 fellowships, which will include 
fellowships to recent graduates and to ex- 
perienced teachers in an elementary or 
secondary school. Recent graduates will re- 
ceive fellowships averaging $5,150 per year, 
and experienced teachers“ fellowships will 
average $8,350 per year. 

The $37,500,000 in 1967 will provide 5,800 
fellowships. This total will include 2,016 
new fellowships to recent graduates and 
other college graduates who plan an elemen- 
tary and secondary career (within 6 months 
after the awarding of the bachelor’s degree) 
and 2,004 to experienced teachers. It will 
also provide 1,400 continuing second year 
level fellowships to recent graduates and 380 
to experienced teachers. 

(c) Strengthening teacher education 

programs 

The purpose of the institutional grants 
program is to obtain an appropriate geo- 
graphical distribution of high-quality pro- 
grams for the training of school personnel 
through grants to and contracts with higher 
education institutions to help them develop 
or strengthen such graduate or under- 
graduate programs. An amount of $5 mil- 
lion is available for fiscal year 1966 and $5 
million is requested to continue the program 
in fiscal year 1967, 

Under the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965, schools will not only up- 
grade existing programs but will also develop 
new kinds of professional programs such as 
teaching the highly talented and handi- 
capped, testing educational innovations based 
on research, and a variety of remedial and 
preventive functions. Such activities will 
result in an ever-increasing demand for pro- 
fessional personnel with specialized train- 
ing. 

The request of $5 million in 1967 will pro- 
vide for additional grants and contracts av- 
eraging $100,000 to approximately 50 institu- 
tions. These funds could be used in a vari- 
ety of ways to develop or strengthen an in- 
stitution's teacher-training program. For 
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example, a grant could be used to hire seven 
or eight high-quality faculty members to up- 
grade a group of departments engaged in 
teacher training. These funds could be al- 
lotted in concert with related grants under 
other Office of Education programs, and with 
the grantee institution’s own funds, to 
achieve a substantial impact upon the in- 
stitution’s entire teacher-training program. 
ADVISORY COUNCIL ON TEACHER PREPARATION 


For the purpose of reviewing the adminis- 
tration and operation of the three programs 
under this title, as well as all other Federal 
programs for complementary purposes, part A 
provides that the Commissioner establish an 
Advisory Council on Quality Teacher Prep- 
aration. The Council will be especially con- 
cerned with the effectiveness of these pro- 
grams in attracting, preparing, and retain- 
ing highly qualified elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, and may make recom- 
mendations for improving such programs, 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, to me, 
this National Teachers Corps is one of the 
greatest innovations of the Johnson ad- 
ministration. It is really an essential 
to the proper instruction of those pov- 
erty-stricken youngsters who live in our 
ghettos and in rural areas and are sub- 
ject to all the inhibitions, disability, mis- 
ery, bad education, and disease which 
afflict some 35 million Americans. 

I am confident, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Poverty, that in not 
making it possible to put the Teachers 
Corps into full effect, we are doing a 
grave injustice to a large segment of the 
American people and to the whole con- 
cept to the war on poverty. 

Since, however, it is obviously imprac- 
tical to do anything further with the 
Teachers Corps than the Committee on 
Appropriations has done, one can only 
hope that next year the Committee on 
Appropriations, composed as it is of 
deeply compassionate and splendid gen- 
tlemen, will give greater consideration 
to the recommendations of the legisla- 
tive committees which have taken vyol- 
uminous testimony on this and the other 
matters raised by my proposed amend- 
ments. 

So, Mr. President, I will urge my col- 
league, the Senator from Alabama and 
my colleague, the Senator from New 
Hampshire to stand firm in conference 
with the House for the relatively modest 
amount of $7.5 million, which is pres- 
ently in the Senate bill. 

Mr. President, turning to another 
amendment which I had intended to pro- 
pose. 

The continuing education program un- 
der title I of the Higher Education Act 
was specifically designed to help solve 
critical community problems such as 
poor housing, poverty, lack of youth op- 
portunities, health hazards, and chaotic 
transportation systems and land-use pat- 
terns. The program would have pro- 
vided matching funds for State universi- 
ties for work in these areas. 

The Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, in effect, has repealed the program 
by failing to provide funds for it. The 
administration requested $20 million. 
The administration’s justification for 
this program is shown in the hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations. 
The justification appears at pages 180 
and 181, and I ask unanimous consent 
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that this justification may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the justifi- 
cation was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Title I of the act provides grants to States 
to assist in the solution of critical commu- 
nity problems, such as housing, poverty, 
government, recreation, employment, youth 
opportunities, health, and land use. 

Today, as never before, this Nation must 
meet the physical, socioloeconomic, and 
educational needs of a growing, shifting 
population. Since 1950, approximately 85 
percent of the population growth of the 
United States has occurred in the cities, 
and 70 percent of the people now live in 
urban and suburban areas. This rapid ur- 
banization has resulted in major commu- 
nity problems such as inadequate and over- 
crowded schools, substandard and over- 
crowded housing, inadequate recreation fa- 
cilities, unemployment, and inadequate 
health services, which provide a breeding 
ground for violence, crime, and unrest. 
Much has been said about these problems, 
but little has been done on a community- 
wide basis to solve them. 
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Colleges and universities are especially 
suited to help solve rural, urban, and sub- 
urban problems through well-designed com- 
munity programs. The funds requested will 
be used to help strengthen and expand con- 
tinuing and extension education and the 
public service resources of our colleges and 
universities to carry out these programs. 

Since State plans must be developed and 
approved before programs can be initiated, 
programs are not expected to be activated 
in all States and outlying areas during the 
current fiscal year. It is anticipated that 
each State and outlying area will have pro- 
grams underway early in fiscal year 1967. 
Each State will plan a comprehensive, co- 
ordinated, and statewide system of commu- 
nity service programs of extension training 
and/or research, which will be carried out 
by colleges and universities, to meet the par- 
ticular needs of the State or community. 
These programs will provide continuing edu- 
cation opportunities for thousands of adults 
giving them information so that together 
they can work out solutions to community 
problems. In addition, for many adults, con- 
tinuing education programs will help bring 
about greater economic security through 
upgrading and learning new skills. Esti- 
mated program activity is as follows: 


Number of State plans approved... 
Number of projects 1 gta eS 
Number of colleges and universities participating. - 


Number of adults participating in programs 


1966 1967 Increase 
estimate estimate 
—— I 30 55 +25 
400 800 -+400 
200 250 +50 
Eis. Sa fi 100, 000 200, 000 +100, 000 


Grants to States for community service and continuing education programs i 


State or outlying areas 1966 1967 
estimate | estimate 
C $10, 000, 000 | $20, 000, 000 
50 States and District 

of Columbia 9, 832,841 19. 700, 102 
184, 730 361, 328 
106, 183 118, 965 
138, 334 217, 350 
147, 954 47, 229 
0 1, 457, 577 

147, 855 48, 
310, 162 
137, 156 
9, 528, 142 
206, 196 426, 428 
117, 510 153, 024 
117, 015 153, 179 
360, 743 903, 647 
219, 749 469, 931 
313, 258 
271, 613 
341, 977 
364, 347 
176, 324 
359, 471 
509, 951 
721, 661 
370, 308 
276, 954 
x 439, 355 
Montana 171, 361 154, 263 


State or outlying areas 1966 1967 
estimate | estimate 

Nebraska $136, 355 $213, 635 
1 eee ea iat 110, 362 130, 112 
New Hampshire 116, 298 149, 851 
New Jersey 810 607, 330 
New Mexico... 125, 053 176, 324 
New Vork 541, 949 , 469, 808 
North Carolina 0, 046 470, 551 
North Dakota. 116, 075 149, 928 
— ede fees 1, 023 874, 077 
Oklahoma 160, 864 288, 952 
n 146, 495 243, 359 
Pennsylvania.. , 188 984, 383 
Rhode Island 122, 407 169, 048 
South Carolina 162, 373 293, 829 
South Dakota. 117, 337 154, 805 
Tennessee... 193, 954 390, 047 
EA n E aN SE E 56, 959 891, 726 
6 124, 064 175, 163 
Vermont 109, 794 131, 350 
Virginia 08, 1, 460 
Washington. 173, 378 „204 

West Virgini: 145,110 240. 
Wisconsin.. 1.621 414.740 
Wvomin gg 108, 359 126, 241 
District of Columbia 119, 711 161, 771 
American Samoa 25, 547 26, 633 
h ˙ AA becre ene] oimanta aoe 
Guam 26, 702 30.140 
Puerto Rico 4 88, 906 215, 423 
Virgin Islands 26, 004 70² 


1 Distribution of $20,000,000, with a basic allotment of $100,000 to the 50 States and District of Columbia, $25,000 to 


American Samoa, Guam, Puerto 
mated total resident population, July 1, 1963. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. HILL. May Isay that we accepted 
the amendment from the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. MILLER] to let them use $10 
million for the purposes to which the 
Senator has just referred. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to accept 
the assistance of my good friend, the 
Senator from Iowa. 

Again, may I make just one final sug- 
gestion to my good friends on the Com- 


Rico, and the Virgin Islands, and the balance distributed on the basis of the esti- 


mittee on Appropriations: I would hope 
they would take a good, hard iook at this 
continuing education program when it 
comes before them again next year, as 
it is certain to do, and that they give 
greater consideration to the recommen- 
dations made by the legislative commit- 
tees, which have conducted voluminous 
hearings on these matters and have 
marked up bills with great pain and 
suffering. 

Mr. President, I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Alabama, for his courtesy, 
and I yield the floor. 
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Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask for 
third reading of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendments and third reading of the 
bill. 


The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield 30 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

(At this point, Mr. RusskLL of South 
Carolina assumed the chair.) 

DEVELOPMENTS UNDER CIVIL RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in the great furor to put yet 
another of our annual civil rights enact- 
ments on the statute books, I am afraid 
many of us lose sight of our continuing 
duty to keep ourselves apprised of de- 
velopments to date under the civil rights 
legislation of past summers. One partic- 
ular aspect that seems to be crying out 
for our serious investigation and con- 
sideration centers on the school deseg- 
regation functions of the U.S. Office of 
Education under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

I am convinced that even a hasty re- 
hearsal of events in this area since the 
summer of 1964—and, more particularly, 
since the promulgation of the new deseg- 
regation “guidelines” in March of 1966— 
discloses a number of trends and condi- 
tions which must be extremely alarming 
to anyone who has the best interests of 
our Republic at heart. 

For one thing, it discloses a breach in 
our traditional constitutional doctrine 
of separation of powers, since we have, 
in effect, been allowing members of the 
executive branch to write legislation 
while at the same time performing quasi- 
judicial functions with respect to the leg- 
islation of questionable legality which 
they have written. This, of course, goes 
directly counter to another of our most 
hallowed doctrines, to wit: that this Re- 
public is a government of laws, not men. 
And it is quite plain that when Executive 
appointees, who are in no way answer- 
able to the voters of this Nation, take 
unto themselves power tantamount to 
enacting legislation and use that power 
in an arbitrary fashion, then talk of a 
government of laws, not men, is but an 
empty shell. 

And that is not all that is disclosed; 
a review of events in this area shows us 
other shocking things as well. It shows 
us that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—led and spurred on by bureau- 
crats in the Office of Education—is mov- 
ing to effect a monolithic, federally con- 
trolled system of education by a reasoned 
misuse of the Federal purse power. It 
shows us that, in the eyes of Federal 
educational officials, the schools are seen 
less as instruments of education and 
more as the readiest means of achieving 
the social and political goals of a small 
minority. And it shows us that this mi- 
nority, to achieve its ends, will attempt to 
overcome any obstacle, even if such ob- 
stacle is posed by such basic components 
of the American way as our tradition of 
State-local control of education or our 
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long-held concept of the neighborhood 
school. These are the things which basi- 
cally concern me with regard to the re- 
vised guidelines. 

Mr. President, though these develop- 
ments are indeed shocking, they are not, 
in a sense, surprising. That is, they did 
not come about without anybody’s hav- 
ing thought of the possibility of them. 
The danger of such developments was 
pointed out time and time again during 
our debate on the legislation which be- 
came the Civil Rights Act of 1964—and 
not just by a single Senator, but by a 
good number of my distinguished col- 
leagues in this body. Time and time 
again, we were reassured by the manag- 
ers of the bill that the sole purpose of 
the bill was the prohibition of officially 
sanctioned discrimination. 

As to title VI, I believe we finally ar- 
rived at language which expressed that 
purpose as clearly as it could be ex- 
pressed. Section 601 of that title, as you 
will no doubt recall, reads as follows: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimina- 
tion under any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance. 


In other words, we told State and local 
agencies what they must not do if they 
wished to receive financial assistance 
from the Federal Government. That is 
simple enough, whatever its wisdom. 
Nowhere in the title did we give them a 
detailed list of things they must do. If 
they practiced no discrimination, and 
could prove it, then they were eligible to 
participate in Federal programs. 

Perhaps unfortunately, we did not de- 
fine the term “discrimination” in title VI. 
In title IV, however, we did define the 
related term “desegregation” to mean, 
and I quote: 

The assignment of students to public 
schools and within such schools without re- 
gard to their race, color, religion, or national 
origin, but “desegregation” shall not mean 
the assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial imbalance. 


Thus, the nonapplicability of the law 
to matters of racial balance is crystal 
clear from the language of the law itself. 
This clarity is reemphasized by the 
painstakingly developed legislative his- 
tory of the measure. 

Not only is there no authorization in 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act for a Federal 
program aimed at achieving school racial 
balance; there are, also, to the best of my 
knowledge, no U.S. Supreme Court deci- 
sions which could be taken as the basis 
for such a Federal program. 

I call attention to the case of Briggs v. 
Elliott, 132 F. Supp. 776, 1955. The 
Briggs case was one of the four cases 
involved in the Supreme Court decision 
in Brown against Board of Education of 
Topeka in 1954. In 1955, the Supreme 
Court ruled that the Brown decision 
should be implemented “with all deliber- 
ate speed” and remanded the four cases 
back to the lower courts. The U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina, upon remand, used 
language stating what the Supreme 
Court had decided and what it had not 
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decided in the Brown decision. That 
language was as follows: 

Having said this, it is important that we 
point out exactly what the Supreme Court 
has decided and what it has not decided in 
this case. It has not decided that the fed- 
eral courts are to take over or regulate the 
public schools of the states. It hag not 
decided that the states must mix persons of 
different races in the schools or must require 
them to attend schools or must deprive them 
of the right of choosing the schools they 
attend. What it has decided, and all that it 
has decided, is that a state may not deny to 
any person on account of race the right to 
attend any school that it maintains. This, 
under the decision of the Supreme Court, the 
state may not do directly or indirectly; but 
if the schools which it maintains are open 
to children of all races, no violation of the 
Constitution is involved even though the 
children of different races voluntarily attend 
different schools, as they attend different 
churches. Nothing in the Constitution or 
in the decision of the Supreme Court takes 
away from the people freedom to choose the 
schools they attend. The Constitution, in 
other words, does not require integration. It 
merely forbids discrimination. It does not 
forbid such segregation as occurs as the result 
of voluntary action. It merely forbids the 
use of governmental power to enforce segre- 
gation. The Fourteenth Amendment is a 
limitation upon the exercise of power by the 
state or state agencies, not a limitation upon 
the freedom of individuals. 


I am aware of the decision and lan- 
guage of the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals in Singleton v. Jackson Municipal 
Separate School District, 348 F. (2d) 729, 
730, wherein the court said: 

Judge Parker's well-known dictum (“the 
Constitution, in other words, does not re- 
quire integration. It merely forbids dis- 
crimination.”) in Briggs v. Elliott. 
should be laid to rest. 


However, the decision and language 
of the Fifth Circuit Court do not overrule 
or affect directly the Briggs decision, and 
it was wishful thinking on the part of the 
court for it to say that the Briggs dictum 
has been or “should be laid to rest.” I 
am advised by the American Law Divi- 
sion of the Library of Congress that 
Briggs against Elliott is valid law, that 
it has not been overruled, and that it 
has been cited in various cases since it 
was delivered in 1955. 

In any event, the U.S. Supreme Court 
has not yet handed down any decision 
imposing on any school district the obli- 
gation and duty to act to eliminate de 
facto segregation or racial imbalance in 
the schools. 

But when we turn from the law books 
to view the actual implementation of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, we are, as I have 
already indicated, in for a shock. 

The shock, however, was deferred 
rather than immediate. The first set of 
school desegregation guidelines, while 
stirring up some controversy, did seem 
to reflect the purpose of the law—enough 
so, at any rate, that law-abiding men 
could accept them. They dealt with the 
problem of legally sanctioned segrega- 
tion, and they were drafted so that 
credence could be put in the good faith 
of State and local officials. 

Under the original guidelines, a single 
year brought significant progress toward 
their avowed goal; the elimination of 
racially based pupil assignment in public 
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schools. Even Mr. Harold Howe had to 
admit this, as his statement of March 7, 
1966, shows: 

A significant number of school districts 
have submitted acceptable desegregation 
plans in accordance with the original Guide- 
line standards. There are about 2,000 school 
districts that must file desegregation plans 
in order to qualify for Federal assistance. All 
but about 70 of these have now filed plans in 
accordance with the Guidelines—an achieve- 
ment many thought would be impossible to 
attain a year ago. 


He admitted it, but he and the Office 
of Education were not satisfied by it. In 
fact, the quotation praising the old 
guidelines is taken from his statement 
announcing the new ones—the ones 
which, in certain respects, go beyond the 
law they are supposedly concerned with, 
the ones which move from interpreting 
the law of the land as enacted by Con- 
gress to expounding the law as laid down 
by Mr. Howe. 

The new guidelines offer us a classic 
example of what we, as elected law- 
makers, must ever be alert to discern: 
the bureaucratic loophole and the bu- 
reaucratic creep. The executive branch 
took the law enacted by the legislative 
branch and implemented it in the first 
year. But the original guidelines specifi- 
cally stated that the Commission could 
revise them “in order to determine eli- 
gibility for Federal financial assistance 
in the 1966-67 school year and there- 
after.” That is the bureaucratic loop- 
hole, After less than a full year, the old 
guidelines were thrown out, and a new 
set was promulgated. That is the bu- 
reaucratic creep. 

I and many others believe that the 
1966 guidelines exceed the authority of 
the law. We believe the Commissioner 
of Education has moved out of the realm 
of prohibiting racial discrimination and 
that he, in administering the law, has 
moved into the field of promoting pri- 
vately held concepts of integration and 
racial balance. Moreover, these concepts 
have been promoted by the use of that 
part of the Federal purse given by Con- 
gress for the support of education for all 
children. Mr. Howe has, indeed, as one 
writer recently implied, become the Com- 
missioner of Integration, leaving us with- 
out a Commissioner of Education. 

A brief glance at Commissioner Howe's 
statement accompanying the 1966 guide- 
lines should have warned us. In treating 
free-choice plans, section 181.54 of the 
new guidelines establishes percentage re- 
quirements for review of effectiveness. 
For example, if 8 or 9 percent of the 
pupils in a district were transferred from 
segregated schools in 1965-66, then un- 
der the new guidelines “total transfers 
on the order of at least twice that per- 
centage would normally be expected.” 

But in Mr. Howe's statement, there are 
these three sentences: 

Districts are provided with a general per- 
centage guide for student transfers by which 
the effectiveness of the Free Choice desegre- 
gation plans can be determined. This per- 
centage guide is not a requirement for some 
particular degree of racial balance. Instead 
it is a basis for assisting us and school dis- 
tricts in reviewing the progress of Free Choice 
plans in eliminating a dual school structure, 
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I ask you, my colleagues, to mark this: 
it is as wondrous an exercise in the ma- 
nipulation of words as we are likely ever 
to witness. It is cake eating and cake 
having. It refers to “free” choice, but 
with a scaffolding of percentages. It 
pays lipservice to antidiscrimination, but 
it is in bond to proracial balancing. 

In effect, there is no more free choice 
under the new guidelines—this in spite 
of the basic statute and its legislative his- 
tory. This is perhaps the chief point of 
deviation between the guidelines and the 
law as we enacted it. But there are 
others. 

Take the matter of employment. 
Title VI of the 1964 act seems, to me, to 
be quite clear on this. Section 604 
reads: 

Nothing contained in this title shall be 
construed to authorize action under this 
title by any department or agency with re- 
spect to any employment practice of any em- 
ployer, employment agency, or labor organi- 
zation except where a primary objective of 
the Federal financial assistance is to provide 
employment. 


Compare this language with section 
181.13 of the guidelines, the first sentence 
of which reads: 

The racial composition of the professional 
staff of a school system, and of the schools 
in the system, must be considered in deter- 
mining whether students are subjected to 
discrimination in educational programs. 


But compare it with Mr. Howe’s sum- 
mary: 

Race, color, or national origin may not be 
a factor in hiring, assigning, promoting, or 
firing teachers and other professional] staff. 

That is, the guidelines require a con- 
sideration of staffing on a racial basis; 
yet, Mr. Howe says race cannot be a 
factor. 

There are other discrepancies between 
the Nation’s law and Mr. Howe’s law. 
Title VI states that no implementing 
rules or regulations are to become effec- 
tive without approval by the President. 
Now maybe the President approved these 
guidelines, tacitly or openly. Maybe the 
Office of Education figured no approval 
was necessary, since these are guide 
lines” rather than “rules or regulations.” 
But I have heard of no Presidential ap- 
proval. Yet, such approval is explicitly 
required by the law. 

The actions taken on the guidelines 
have, in some instances, made a mockery 
of the procedural requirements laid 
down in the law. State educational 
agencies have sometimes been left in 
ignorance as the Office of Education has 
dealt directly with local school agencies. 
Highhandedness, I am advised has been 
rampant in certain areas. In some in- 
stances, the Office, rather than cutting 
off funds, has “deferred” them indefi- 
nitely, I am told, thus avoiding the es- 
tablished procedure for review. 

All these things have become evident 
in the 6 months since the guidelines 
were promulgated, And lest there be any 
suspicion that this is a case of the gor- 
ing of a personal ox, let me say that offi- 
cials in my State inform me of almost 
no trouble with Washington over the 
new guidelines. 

But if there are those who would argue 
that the 1966 guidelines are but a legal 
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and logical revision of the 1965 set, let 
them take note. Let them note that all 
but 70 school districts complied in 1965, 
but that, by the original 1966 deadline of 
April 15, only 665 of nearly 2,000 shocked 
Southern school districts had filed, 
necessitating an extension of the dead- 
line to save HEW embarrassment. Let 
them compare the general reaction to the 
two sets of guidelines. In 1965, there was 
cooperation and a will to obey the law 
of the land; this year, shock and a will 
to resist the arbitrary and highly ques- 
tionable actions of the bureaucracy. 
Schoolmen have been torn from their 
real work—education—to fly to Wash- 
ington, I am told, for what are often 
fruitless conferences with the Commis- 
sioner. I understand that educational 
associations in several States have passed 
resolutions asking Mr. Howe to recon- 
sider. One Governor has had to come, 
personally, to Washington, not once but 
twice, in the spring and again in the 
fall. Eighteen of our colleagues asked 
the President to revoke the guidelines. 
Measures have been introduced in both 
Houses of Congress, in one to nullify the 
guidelines, and in one to investigate 
them. This is the climate engendered 
by the subordination of the real matters 
of education to an advocacy, a seemingly 
reckless advocacy, of racial balance. 

Mr. President, the Congress of the 
United States enacted the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. It is our responsibility to 
see that it is carried out in accordance 
with congressional intent and only in 
accordance with congressional intent. 

Perhaps, in the Senate hearing on the 
nomination of Harold Howe II, as Com- 
missioner of Education, we should have 
questioned him less on the location of 
his summer home in New Hampshire, 
and more on his basic thinking about 
education—thinking such as that which 
was reflected in a 1960 article he wrote 
for Saturday Review: 

The present rate of change in most of 
American Schools is so imperceptible that it 
offers little hope for any but fumbling and 
incomplete solutions to the problems con- 
fronting us. We can no longer afford the 
time lag between knowledge of how to do 
things better and the translation of this 
knowledge into action. The time has come 
to initiate changes in school practice, 
changes so radical in their nature and their 
timing that they will constitute a revolution 
in American education. To accomplish this 
feat is, in fact, the ‘Radical Necessity for 
American Schools’. 


Perhaps, when he stated in his first 
press conference that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should work “to curtail the 
right to local communities to have bad 
schools,” we should have raised the logi- 
cal questions: Who will decide what con- 
stitutes a bad school? How does this 
mesh with protestations about maintain- 
ing local control? 

Perhaps we should have delved more 
deeply then, but that time has now 
passed. We have now seen firsthand 
what Mr. Howe's policies are. And, as 


a result of the bureaucratic creep, he 
seems to be getting bolder and bolder in 
telling the Nation what its schools should 
do. 

For example, in his speech before the 
City Club of Chicago’s annual civic as- 
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sembly, Chicago Bar Association, in Chi- 
cago, on May 13, 1966, Mr. Howe had the 
following to say: 

. . traditional school district boundaries 
often serve education badly and may have 
to be changed. New York and New Jersey 
surrendered State prerogatives to form the 
Port of New York Authority in the interest 
of improved transportation. If we can make 
such concessions for transportation, I sug- 
gest that we can make them for education. 

We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic, and 
intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools break up, rather than 
continue, segregation of both the racial and 
economic sort. The Office of Education will 
provide Federal planning funds for such 
efforts right now. . and, if I have my way, 
the Office will provide construction funds 
before long. 

We have recently been considering finan- 
cial support for a comprehensive study of a 
system of educational parks to be established 
within the inner city. We visualize each of 
these centralized school complexes as edu- 
cational centers that would provide classes 
ranging from pre-kindergarten through 
junior college. 

And we are particularly interested in find- 
ing one or two great American cities that 
are adventurous enough to join us in plan- 
ning the educational park of the future. 
These entities will house 20,000 or more 
pupils, and will cut across all geographic, 
economic, and social boundaries to draw stu- 
dents. While such a park would deny the 
neighborhood school, it would express the 
vitality, the imagination and the cultural 
mix that every vigorous city exemplifies, 
Students in such a facility would attend a 
genuine city school in the deepest sense 
rather than going to school in one section of 
the city which is untouched by the broader 
influences of metropolitan life as a whole. 

Altering political boundaries or consoli- 
dating the educational facilities of a large 
city would involve major organizational 
changes major educational surgery. 
But I believe that major surgery is required 
if we are to liberate the children of the 
slums. 


The above extracts are from the same 
speech in which Mr. Howe averred that 
“the most effective statements on civil 
rights in our time have not been made 
from pulpits, but in the streets of Mont- 
gomery and Selma, Watts and a dozen 
other cities less celebrated in headlines 
but equally effective as object lessons.” 

Mr. Howe’s reference to the Watts riot 
as an object lesson in civil rights is an 
utterly amazing one to come from the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, but it 
may possibly shed some light on the 
philosophy of those persons who have 
devised and promulgated the revised ed- 
ucation guidelines. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to address 
myself to the language in the committee 
report which questioned the legality of 
the revised education guidelines and to 
the reasons for the action of the commit- 
tee in incorporating that language into 
the report. 

Mr. President, it was not the commit- 
tee’s intent to question the legality of 
the issuance, per se, of regulations or 
education guidelines to effectuate the 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
It was, rather, the intent and purpose of 
the committee, in the report language, to 
question the legality of certain revised 
education guidelines which obviously 
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contravene and violate the intent of the 
Congress in enacting the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

What was the congressional intent 
with regard to desegregation of schools? 

The intent was to legislatively provide 
for the implementation of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court rulings in the case of Brown 
against Board of Education of Topeka— 
1954—and Bolling against Sharpe—1954. 

What was the gravamen of the Su- 
preme Court ruling in those cases? 

In the Brown case, the Court held that 
the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment prohibits the States from 
maintaining publicly supported, racially 
segregated schools. The Court ruled in 
the Bolling case that the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment prohibits 
the District of Columbia from maintain- 
ing publicly supported, racially segre- 
gated schools. 

As I have already indicated, the Su- 
preme Court has never ruled against de 
facto school segregation, nor has it ruled 
that any school district has the duty or 
obligation to eliminate de facto segre- 
gation or racial imbalance. 

How do the revised education guide- 
lines go beyond the intent of the Con- 
gress in enacting the Civil Rights Act of 
1964? 

I have already cited, as one example, 
section 181.54 of the new guidelines, 
which reads as follows, in part: 

... AS a general matter, for the 1966-67 
school year the Commissioner will, in the ab- 
sence of other evidence to the contrary, as- 
sume that a free choice plan is a viable and 
effective means of completing initial stages 
of desegregation in school systems in which a 
substantial percentage of the students have 
in fact been transferred from segregated 
schools. Where a small degree of desegre- 
gation has been achieved and, on the basis 
of the free choice registration held in the 
spring of 1966, it appears that there wil not 
be a substantial increase in desegregation for 
the 1966-67 school year, the Commissioner 
will review the working of the plan and will 
normally require school officials to take ad- 
ditional actions as a prerequisite to con- 
tinued use of a free choice plan, even as an 
interim device. 

In districts with a sizable percentage of 
Negro or other minority group students, the 
Commissioner will, in general, be guided by 
the following criteria in scheduling free 
choice plans for review: 

(1) If a significant percentage of the stu- 
dents, such as 8 percent or 9 percent, trans- 
ferred from segregated schools for the 1965- 
66 school year, total transfers on the order 
of at least twice that percentage would 
normally be expected. 

(2) Ifa smaller percentage of the students, 
such as 4 percent or 5 percent, transferred 
from segregated schools for the 1965-66 
school year, a substantial increase in trans- 
fers would normally be expected, such as 
would bring the total to at least triple the 
percentage for the 1965-66 school year. 

(3) If a lower percentage of students 
transferred for the 1965-66 school year, then 
the rate of increase in total transfers for 
the 1966-67 school year would normally be 
expected to be proportionately greater than 
under (2) above. 


The Office of Education, in dealing 
with percentages here and in requiring 
progressively increasing numbers of 
transfers so as to meet certain percent- 
age goals, is, in the judgment of many 
people, acting to force assignments of 
students on the basis of race, to public 
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schools in order to overcome racial im- 
balance, and, in so doing, violates the 
letter and spirit of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

What is meant when I refer to a viola- 
tion of the letter and spirit of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964? 

As to a violation of the letter of that 
act, I need only to again refer to section 
401(b) of title IV dealing with desegre- 
gation of public education: 

“Desegregation” means the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but “desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 


That the Office of Education’s revised 
guidelines require the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance, in transgression 
of the language in section 401(b), title 
IV, Civil Rights Act of 1964, which I 
have previously quoted, is eminently 
clear. 

During the hearings on the bill before 
us, I interrogated the Office of Education 
witness with reference to the revised edu- 
cation guidelines. I asked that the au- 
thority, upon which the revised guide- 
lines were based, be placed in the hear- 
ings record. 

What was the authority? 

The authority, according to the in- 
formation placed in the record by the 
U.S. Office of Education, “comes from the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

The Office of Education went on to cite 
sections 601 and 602: 

++. Under Title VI of this act the Con- 
gress directed that— 

Sec. 601. No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, be 
denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Federal 
financial assistance to any program or activ- 
ity, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guaranty, is 
authorized and directed to effectuate the 
provisions of section 601 with respect to 
such program or activity by issuing rules, 
regulations, or orders of general applicabil- 
ity which shall be consistent with achieve- 
ment of the objectives of the statute au- 
thorizing the financial assistance in con- 
nection with which the action is 
taken * * +, 


But neither the letter nor the spirit 
of title VI would authorize the Office 
of Edueation to require school districts 
to eliminate racial imbalance in order to 
qualify for Federal funds. For the let- 
ter of the law, as expressed in title VI 
and as fortified in section 401(b) of title 
IV, is indubitably clear on this point. 
Moreover, the intent of Congress as con- 
strued outside the four corners of the 
act itself, provides no support for edu- 
cation guidelines, the purpose of which 
is to eliminate racial imbalance or de 
facto segregation. 

Inasmuch as there was no committee 
report, to the best of my recollection, 
accompanying title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, the next most reliable extra- 
neous aid in construing the legislative 
intent would be the statements of the 
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manager of the bill, then Senator Hum- 
PHREY, at the time it was before the 
Senate. 

Extracts from Mr. HUMPHREY’S state- 
ments were included in the committee 
report on the bill now under debate and 
they need not be repeated at this point. 
They do, however, unequivocally indi- 
cate the opinion of the manager of the 
1964 civil rights bill to the effect that 
there was no legislative intent, as ex- 
pressed in the language in title VI or as 
encompassed in the purpose of that title, 
to eliminate de facto segregation or 
racial imbalance in the public schools 
through any withholding of, or any 
threat to withhold, Federal funds or 
through any other means of Federal 
compulsion whatsoever. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt or 
question but that school districts which 
insist on maintaining and perpetuating 
publicly supported schools, segregated on 
the basis of race, can be denied Federal 
funds under the provisions of title VI 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 

But the whole point of the commit- 
tee’s concern, as revealed in the report 
before us, goes to the obvious and dic- 
tatorial thrust of the revised guidelines, 
that thrust being: First, to interpret de- 
segregation in a way which is incon- 
sistent with the definition clearly set 
forth in title IV; and second, to request 
positive action by local school authorities 
in annually accelerating the transfer and 
assignment of students on the basis of 
race, so as to create racial balance and 
eliminate imbalance, where possible, in 
the public schools. 

In my judgment, the committee has, 
by inserting the language in the report, 
properly concerned itself with the grow- 
ing threat of bureaucratic despotism. 

Mr. President, American education, to 
use a cliche, stands at the crossroads, 
and this is pointed up by the current 
situation regarding the revised educa- 
tion guidelines. On the one hand, we 
have the vast majority of schoolmen and 
lay people who believe that the primary 
function of the schools is still the educa- 
tion of youth. Most of them, I believe, 
are in favor of providing such education 
without discrimination—that is the 
policy that Congress has enacted into 
law. 

But on the other hand, there is a small 
minority that apparently views the 
schools first as implements for use in 
achieving social, political, and racial 
goals, and only secondarily as dispensers 
of education. It seems quite clear that 
the controlling officials at the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education are of this latter group. 

We in Congress can let them continue 
to pervert the traditional function of 
education in America toward their own 
philosophical ends, or we can move to 
bring them back into line with the law 
and the will of the people. I hope we 
will choose this latter course—the only 
course that corresponds with our sacred 
trust—and choose it speedily. 

The Appropriations Committee, in its 
report on the bill before us, chose this 
course. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have a number of items printed 
at this point in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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orp. I enumerate these in the following 

way: 

First. The Chicago speech of Mr. 
Howe, to which I have alluded. 

Second. An editorial from the Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., News Register entitled, “The 
Thrust for Racial Balance.” 

Third. An article by James J. Kil- 
patrick, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on March 17. 

Fourth. A column by James J. Kil- 
patrick, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on August 2. 

Fifth. An article by James J. Kil- 
patrick, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star on September 22. 

Sixth. The opinion of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the cases of Brown 
against Board of Education of Topeka, 
and Bolling against Sharpe. 

Seventh. Extracts from the hearings 
by the Appropriations Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, on the bill before 
us, which extracts will reveal the inter- 
rogation by me of the Office of Education 
witness on the point pertinent to the 
subject which I have been discussing. 

Eighth. The authority, according to 
the Office of Education, for the revised 
education guidelines, together with the 
revised guidelines and Mr, Howe’s state- 
ment in connection therewith. 

Ninth. A colloquy which occurred 
with respect to title VI of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, which appears on pages 
12714 through 12718 of the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD, volume 110, part 10, together 
with exhibit 1 which appears on pages 
12720 and 12721 of the Recorp of that 
same date. 

Tenth. Title IV and title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Orry Is A TEACHER* 

(Address by Harold Howe II, US. Com- 
missioner of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

The city is a teacher, Plutarch said, and 
everyone who has lived in a city knows why. 
Within its few square miles of glass, steel, 
and concrete are concentrated the greatest 
works of commerce, art, government, and 
entertainment. Its boundaries—particularly 
in the case of the American city, with its 
roots in a hundred different Nations—en- 
circle the cultures of an astonishing variety 
of national, religious, and ethnic groups. 

Each of these facets of a city offers its own 
lesson. But the kind of lesson you learn 
depends on where in the classroom you sit, 

To some of us, the metropolis represents 
excitement, a sense of being where the action 
is. The mingled majesty and mystery to be 
found in a view of the East River, of Capitol 
Hill, of Michigan Avenue or the Golden Gate 
remind us that despite the normal quotient 
of tedium and trial in each of our lives, life 
in an urban setting can be exciting. 

But the metropolis teaches a different lesson 
to those who sit in the back of the room. 
Removed from the scenes of splendor, excite- 
ment, and romance that beguile the rest 
of us, they see only the squalid, the depress- 
ing, and the dangerous, And they conclude— 
rightly—that the city isa prison. 

Jane Addams of Chicago’s Hull House 
called these prisoners “the city’s disin- 
herited.”’ They are the Americans who have 


*Before City Club of Chicago’s annual 
Civic Assembly, Chicago Bar Association, 
Chicago, 6 p.m. Friday, May 13, 1966. 
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not shared in the great American success 
story ...the story that describes how 
generations of Irish, of Italians, of Germans 
and Poles labored, prayed, fought, and hoped 
until they escaped from the immigrants’ 
ghettos to a more generous life. 

It is in one way surprising that the Amer- 
icans in today’s ghettoes have not completed 
the trip to Wilmette or South Shore, La- 
Grange or Lake Shore Drive, For they 
arrived in the United States decades before 
many of the other new Americans who have 
since been naturalized by our melting pot. 

I refer, of course, to the American Negro. 
He was poor, ignorant, and without hope 200 
years ago. By modern American standards, 
he remains poor, ignorant, and without hope 
today. He was a slave in the South 200 years 
ago; and he remains a slave to unemploy- 
ment, to poverty, and to despair in the North 
today. 

I have not come to preach a sermon, for 
sermons have proven notoriously ineffective 
in bringing about major changes in society. 
In any case, I think we must concede that 
the most effective statements on civil rights 
in our time have not been made from pul- 
pits, but in the streets of Montgomery and 
Selma, Watts and a dozen other cities less 
celebrated in headlines but equally effective 
as object lessons. 

I have come, rather, to discuss the educa- 
tional aspect of the poverty that flourishes 
in the inner city; to point out that no matter 
where you sit in the city’s classroom, you pay 
the tuition for the kind of education it dis- 
penses ...and whether that education is 
good or bad, its cost is very high; and finally, 
to discuss some measures for improving edu- 
cation in the city ghetto, whether its resi- 
dents be white paupers or Negro paupers. 

In his message to the Congress urging 
stronger civil rights legislation, President 
Johnson pointed out that though segrega- 
tion takes several forms, it nevertheless com- 
prises a sociological unity. He said; 

“It is self-evident that the problems we 
are struggling with form a complicated chain 
of discrimination and lost opportunities. 
Employment is often dependent on educa- 
tion, education on neighborhood schools and 
housing, housing on income, and income on 
employment. We have learned by now the 
folly of looking for any crucial link in the 
chain that binds the ghetto. All the links— 
poverty, lack of education, underemploy- 
ment, and now discrimination in housing— 
must be attacked together.” 

I suspect that most white people feel a 
generalized sympathy with the Negro in his 
struggle for equality. They may object to 
some methods used by the civil rights 
groups, and even favorably disposed whites 
probably believe—after some spectacular in- 
cident—that the Negro is trying to go too 
far, too fast. 

But I suggest that it is a good deal easier 
to counsel restraint in the attainment of a 
goal when you have already achieved that 
goal yourself. Moreover, I believe, every 
white man has a stake in seeing to it that 
the Negro progresses just as far as he can, 
just as fast as he can. For, leaving entirely 
aside the moral issue and restricting my- 
self of pragmatic matters, I would argue that 
our experience has shown that every one of 
us pays in a number of ways to maintain the 
Negro in his subordinate position. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz has esti- 
mated that every drop-out costs the Nation 
about $1,000 a year while he is unemployed. 
To this expense must be added the waste of 
individual talent to the Nation, and the loss 
of personal income to the individual. We 
pay for poor education and for poverty in 
other ways: in crime rates, in military serv- 
ice rejection rates, in social problems spring- 
ing as much from lack of dignity, lack of 
hope, and lack of possibilities for family life 
as from the flawed human nature which we 
all share. 
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And such expenses of spirit and matter 
diminish, finally, the quality of all our lives 
as citizens of a city. . . a modern city, more- 
over, whose boundaries do not stop at the red 
lines on the maps. Delinquency draws no 
lines at Howard Street. The North Shore 
pays rent on the South Side slums; like it or 
not, we all help maintain the chain of pov- 
erty that binds the ghetto. 

The education link in this chain of social 
slavery is the segregated, inferior ghetto 
school. 

What are some of the characteristics of 
the ghetto school? Why is it failing in its 
mission to shape free, responsible, capable 
adults from children who have the normal 
statistical potential for brilliance, medi- 
ocrity, and failure? 

First, the ghetto school is underfinanced. 
Contrary to our American oversimplification, 
the public schools are not free. They are 
paid for with taxes; they depend first of all 
on the incomes of the community’s adults. 

The ghetto community simply does not 
have the funds to support schools as educa- 
tors know they should be supported. It is 
for this reason that cities need special finan- 
cial assistance from the State taxing power 
and from the Federal Government. 

Further, the children who attend ghetto 
schools walk in the door suffering from 
handicaps that do not hinder their counter- 
parts in suburban schools. They come from 
homes in which their parents read little and 
write less. Although many of them share 
the universal culture provided by TV, there 
is more than a little question of its value, 
both in content and stimulation. 

The educator’s jargon for these children 
is “disadvantaged.” The term means that 
they will start slower than children from 
middle-class homes and that they will not 
run as fast. It implies that they will in all 
likelihood, not pursue their educational 
journey as far, unless they receive special 
help. 

Third, the ghetto schools usually have the 
least experienced teachers; other things be- 
ing equal, one’s teaching, like one’s tennis 
or golf or five-card stud, improves as you do 
more of it. 

The reason for this situation is not neces- 
sarily planned discrimination by the school 
board. Often it is simply understandable 
human preference, As a teacher gains ten- 
ure through years of service, he frequently 
gains the right to ask for another assign- 
ment. And it is entirely to be expected that 
a teacher with this choice would want to 
serve in the more attractive neighborhoods. 
Hence year after year, the ghetto schools 
must replace vacancies on their staffs with 
brand-new graduates from the schools of 
education. It is fortunate indeed that a 
hard core of able, experienced teachers have 
made these schools their life work. We need 
more of them. 

Finally, it is characteristic of the ghetto 
school that it has little community under- 
standing or support. Why should parents— 
many of whom are themselves underredu- 
cated or even illiterate—understand what 
their sons and daughters do every day from 
nine to three? They are incapable of judg- 
ing the quality of the education their chil- 
dren receive, even if they are interested in 
doing so. How can they frame their ques- 
tions, how can they articulate their hopes 
and doubts? 

They cannot, and the ghetto school con- 
tinues to limp along without the material 
and spiritual support that has made some 
suburban Chicago schools the finest in the 
Nation. 

Why? Is it because the children who at- 
tend New Trier township high school are na- 
tural geniuses, the happy product of superior 
genes? 

Not at all. It is because they attend a 
school in a community where adults care 
about education, and where adults pay for 
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education. And meanwhile, twenty miles to 
the south, the children of poor whites and 
poor Negroes in the inner-city schools are 
being trained for lives of dependency because 
they did not exercise better judgment in 
their choice of parents. 

One of the finest treatments I have seen 
of the problems of the ghetto school ap- 
peared in the May 7 issue of the New Yorker 
magazine. The article was mainly an ex- 
tended interview with Dr. Elliott Shapiro, 
principal of a public school in central Har- 
lem. Here is one of the things Dr. Shapiro 
had to say about the relation between a 
child’s innate ability, his academic perform- 
ance, and his home environment: 

. . It is after the first grade that the 
great disparities between our children and 
the children of the middle class start show- 
ing up. As our children grow older, their 
lives get worse and, simultaneously, their 
responsibilities increase. They have more 
younger brothers and sisters to take care of, 
and their mothers are forced to become more 
distant as their problems increase. In the 
fifth and sixth grades, there are more chil- 
dren of broken families than there are in 
Kindergarten and the first grade. It gets 
harder and harder for the fathers to find 
employment that will bring in enough 
money and will also keep their egos intact. 
And precisely because the fathers do have 
self-respect, they begin to disappear. I re- 
member that during the Depression, a lot 
of us didn't know what to do with ourselves. 
The Negro male in a neighborhood like this 
is in a parmanent depression, much worse 
than anything we went through in the nine- 
teen-thirties.” 

What can be done about the ghetto 
schools? 

The Congress of the United States has al- 
ready made a major start. In the last three 
years alone, it has passed 24 pieces of legis- 
lation touching every aspect of education 
from pre-kindergarten to post-graduate. 
One of the most impressive is the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title 
I of that Act is aimed specifically at schools 
in low-income areas, whether in the city or 
rural districts, It pumps a billion dollars a 
year into special educational programs for 
the children of poverty. It recognizes what 
school administrators have always known: 
poverty and ignorance go together. And it 
is giving them the resources to break up that 
sad association. 

Closely allied in spirit to Title I is a pro- 
gram that we are just now getting off the 
ground—the National Teacher Corps. This 
Corps will be composed of teams of young 
teacher-interns led by experienced, career 
teachers. At the invitation of local school 
systems, and under the supervision of local 
school boards, they will bring their dedica- 
tion, talent, and spirit into classrooms that 
can now afford precious little of any of those 
commodities, At the end of their service in 
the Teacher Corps they will be ready for 
careers among children of the poor. 

All in all, the U.S. Office of Education is 
responsible for about 100 major programs. 
But not all the education news is taking 
place in Washington; there are laudable ad- 
vances at the local level. 

Chicago deserves tremendous credit for 
absorbing a great in-migration of underedu- 
cated and relatively unemployable newcom- 
ers. I understand that the city has within it 
more Mississippi Negroes than Mississippi 
does. The city might well have been stunned 
by the enormous tasks of housing and edu- 
cating poor whites and Negroes from the 
South without the tax losses caused by the 
exodus of middle class whites. 

But Chicago’s efforts to serve the children 
who are harder to serve—and indeed the ef- 
forts of other cities in similar circum- 
stances—may well be futile unless every cit- 
izen accepts this problem as his own... 
especially those citizens who, like the mem- 
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bers of this group, are in a position to do 
something about it. 

What can you and your city do about it? 

First, we must recognize that the ghetto 
school needs not just as much financial sup- 
port as the suburban school, but much more. 
We must realize that it must provide special 
services that were considered educational 
frills just five years ago. . . such services as 
counseling and guidance; small classes; re- 
medial instruction; the latest teaching 
methods and equipment; psychological, 
medical, and dental aid. 

We must change inner-city schools from 
nine-to-three-o’clock citadels where all hu- 
man life vanishes with the dismissal bell, 
into highly visible neighborhood resources 
that teach parents as well as children. The 
inner-city school must create community 
where there is no other focal point for a com- 
mon life and shared interests. We must staff 
our ghetto schools so that they can remain 
open from morning to late evening, offering 
adult instruction in everything from reading 
to making the most of the shopping dollar. 

And in this newly involved institution, we 
must above all create the opportunity for, 
and the expectation of, performance by the 
children of the poor. Cultural disadvan- 
tage need not foreshadow poor academic 
achievement, as Operation Headstart 
demonstrated. Children sense a school’s 
lower expectations and grow to demand less 
of themselves because the school demands 
so little of them. Schools are not custodial. 
Children are there to learn, not just to be 
kept off the streets. 

They will learn best if they are taught by 
specially trained teachers, Beyond express- 
ing our national need for more teachers of 
every description, we have done little to focus 
upon a kind of teacher preparation which is 
necessary to serve the children of the poor. 
In general, our colleges and universities 
train teachers for ideal classrooms, and al- 
though the classrooms in the slums may be 
in some cases excellent in their buildings 
and equipment, their human environment 
cries out for special attention of every kind. 

A share of the guilt for this irrelevant 
teacher education must be borne by the 
profession itself. Somehow the idea of serv- 
ice to those who need it most has been ob- 
scured by the drive for better teaching sal- 
aries and conditions. 

Further, city school systems must adopt 
assignment policies that will guarantee slum 
schools their share of experienced, able teach- 
ers. We must counteract the tendency of 
experienced teachers to choose more pleasant 
schools as soon as their years of service en- 
title them to transfer. We must also change 
the policies of schools and teacher organiza- 
tions which tend to confront the slum child 
with the inexperienced, uncertificated and 
Impermanent teacher. 

In addition to more and better teachers, 
slum schools need volunteers and paid 
teacher-aides to supplement the work of the 
fully trained teacher. Added personal at- 
tention from adults who really care about the 
child can do as much as any other service 
to lift the potentialities of the children of 
the poor. 

These are some of the immediate steps that 
can be taken to improve the ghetto school. 
But I believe that more drastic measures will 
be needed over the long run. 

For example, traditional school district 
boundaries often serve education badly and 
may have to be changed. New York and New 
Jersey surrendered State prerogatives to form 
the Port of New York Authority in the in- 
terest of improved transportation. If we 
can make such concessions for transporta- 
tion, I suggest that we can make them for 
education. 

We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic, 
and intellectual strengths of the suburbs to 
bear on the problems of the city schools. 
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Building programs for the future could be 
planned so that new schools break up, rather 
than continue, segregation of both the racial 
and economic sort. The Office of Education 
will provide Federal planning funds for such 
efforts right now... and, if I have my way, 
the Office will provide construction funds 
before long. 

We have recently been considering finan- 
cial support for a comprehensive study of 
a system of educational parks to be estab- 
lished within the inner city. We visualize 
each of these centralized school complexes 
as educational centers that would provide 
classes ranging from pre-kindergarten 
through junior college. 

And we are particularly interested in find- 
ing one or two great American cities that 
are adventurous enough to join us in plan- 

the educational park of the future. 
These entities will house 20,000 or more 
pupils, and will cut across all geographic, 
economic, and social boundaries to draw stu- 
dents. While such a park would deny the 
neighborhood school, it would express the 
vitality, the imagination, and the cultural 
mix that every vigorous city exemplifies. 
Students in such a facility would attend a 
genuine city school in the deepest sense ... 
rather than going to school in one section 
of the city which is untouched by the 
broader influences of metropolitan life as a 
whole. 

Altering political boundaries or consoli- 
dating the educational facilities of a large 
city would involve major organizational 
changes. . major educational surgery. 
But I believe that major surgery is required 
if we are to liberate the children of the 
slums. 

To reach that goal, we will require money; 
but money is not enough. We will need 
teachers; but teachers are not enough. We 
will need research, and educational research 
is already giving us new teaching techniques, 
new methods of evaluating academic prog- 
ress, and a host of additional helps to edu- 
cate the sium child. But research is not 
enough. 

What is enough? 

Perhaps the answer to that question will 
emerge only when eyery American recognizes 
that educating the slum child as a way of 
breaking the chain of poverty is in his own 
immediate, direct interest, For this is one 
of the lessons that your city and all the 
cities of the United States teach: that, as 
John Donne said, no man is an island... 
that his well-being, his safety, the very qual- 
ity of his life and that of his children are 
bound up with the lives of countless other 
men whom he will never know and may 
never see. 

The city is indeed a teacher, and it has 
been teaching us that the ghetto school per- 
petuates a poverty, an injustice, and a weak- 
ness that daily saps all our lives. 

It is time we learned our lesson and put 
it to use. 


{From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News Register] 
Tue THRUST FOR RACIAL BALANCE 


Title IV, the so-called, open housing“ sec- 
tion of the proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966 
is giving congressmen and senators most 
bother. 

Rep. Howarp H. Cattaway of Georgia has 
raised a rather pertinent question concern- 
ing the Title IV provisions. He asks, could 
there ever be any set of circumstances under 
which Title IV of this bill could be used by 
some bureaucrat to successfully force a racial 
balance in a given residential or housing 
area? 

In relating why he is so disturbed over this 
possibility, Congressman CaLLaway pointed to 
a close and frightening analogy. During the 
debate of the 1964 Civil Rights Bill in the 
Senate, Vice President HUMPHREY, then Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY was acting as floor leader of 
the bill. i 
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Our own Senator ROBERT C. ByrD and 
others were concerned about Title VI of that 
bill. Senator Byrp was afraid that some bu- 
reaucrat might attempt to require a racial 
balance by the withholding of funds. He 
asked Senator HUMPHREY to give him assur- 
ance that no bureaucrat in the Office of Edu- 
cation would cut off Federal assistance to 
any school district that did not act to cor- 
rect racial imbalance. 

Senator HUMPHREY gave him full assurance 
that this would not happen, He said, “I 
want to set the troubled mind of the dis- 
tinguished Senator at rest. There is no case 
in which the thrust of the statute under 
which the money would be given would be 
directed toward restoring or bringing about 
a racial balance in the schools. The Consti- 
tution does not require integration. The bill 
does not attempt to integrate the schools but 
it does attempt to eliminate segregation in 
the schools. The fact that there is a racial 
imbalance per se is not something which is 
unconstitutional.” 

In spite of such assurances today we see 
where the Office of Education and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
have done the very thing that Sen. Hum- 
PHREY assured Senator Byrp would not be 
done. They have drawn Federal guidelines 
that establish percentages of racial balance, 
and they have cut off funds from schools that 
refuse to go along with the arbitrary ratios. 

Congressman CaLLAway in trying to clear 
up this situation recently wrote to Secretary 
Gardner of HEW. Secretary Gardner left no 
doubt of HEW’s aims when he replied: 

“Let me address myself to the question of 
whether a free choice plan offered in good 
faith operating freely would be accepted even 
if it resulted in no desegregation. The 
answer would have to be no. 

“Desegregation is the goal. A (school) 
District may seek to achieve that goal 
through a free choice plan, but if the plan 
doesn't achieve the goal, then other means 
must be tried.” 

Thus Secretary Gardner says that if local 
people, acting in good faith do not accom- 
plish the result which HEW thinks they 
should, if people free to make a choice do not 
choose what HEW thinks they should, then 
these so-called free people will be forced to 
follow the dictates of HEW. 

What has happened under the Federal 
assistance for education provisions of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 may develop in the 
future with housing under the latest civil 
rights measure if adopted. The present bill 
intends to halt “discrimination” in the sale of 
housing. What would be the consequences 
in this bill if the word “discrimination” in 
the law were changed to “racial balance” in 
actual practice. Would not an apartment 
owner, even though he practices no discrimi- 
nation, be subject to penalties if his program 
of free sale and rentals did not achieve the 
prescribed percentage of integration? 


— 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Mar. 17, 1966] 


THE TOLLING or FEDERAL SCHOOL BELL 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


A few days ago, the U.S. Office of Education 
issued a bristling document entitled, “Re- 
vised Statement of Policies for School Deseg- 
regation Plans under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.” 

In one sense, this arrogant edict is of in- 
terest only in the South, where dual school 
systems persist in many areas; yet in a larger 
sense, these formidable rules and regulations 
carry an ominous meaning for the country as 
a whole. Every locality in the nation is 
learning what it means to become dependent 
upon federal aid; and every locality may 
learn from this statement what is meant by 
federal control. This is how the cold wind 
blows. 
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Title VI of the 1964 act is not long. It 
opens with Section 601, establishing a basic 
policy to which no reasonable man could 
object: 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity re- 
ceiving federal financial assistance.” 

Splendid! And it may be noted in passing 
that Section 601 is properly phrased in the 
negative. It does not tell the localities what 
they must do, but what they must not do. 

Under Section 602 of the act, federal agen- 
cies are directed to issue appropriate rules 
and regulations to carry out Section 601. 
The law provides an orderly process of hear- 
ings before federal aid may be suspended by 
reason of failure to comply with such rules. 
Section 603 provides for judicial review of 
any order cutting off funds. And Section 
604, to which further reference will be made 
in a moment, says that nothing in Title VI 
shall be construed to authorize action by any 
federal agency “with respect to any employ- 
ment practice of any employer . . except 
where a primary objective of the federal 
financial assistance is to provide employ- 
ment.” 

In April 1965 the Office of Education issued 
its first set of rules dealing with desegrega- 
tion of public schools as a condition for 
receiving continued federal aid. These reg- 
ulations consisted of five loosely printed 
pages. Local school officials were told that 
“steps shall be taken” to eliminate segre- 
gated teaching staffs, that certain notices 
had to be sent to pupils under any plan of 
freedom of choice, and that certain reports 
had to be filed in Washington. The tone of 
these initial regulations was firm, but the 
provisions left something to the judgment 
of local officials. ‘Precise, up-to-the-minute 
statistics are not required. The material 
furnished should be what fair-minded 
school officials belleve to be true and what 
reasonable men would think necessary... .” 

In the revised regulations just issued, this 
tone is abandoned. Here is no mention of 
“fair-minded school officials” or “reasonable 
men.” The regulations have swollen to ten 
closely-printed pages. The tone is harsh, 
peremptory, commanding. The mere “no- 
tices” of last year have become letters that 
must be distributed by first-class mail. “All 
these letters must be mailed on the same 
day. Each letter must be accompanied by a 
notice, in a form prescribed by the commis- 
sioner. . . .” 

The imperative “must” appears 92 times, 
To be eligible for continued federal aid, a 
school system must act. Its plans must meet 
the commissioner’s requirements. School of- 
ficials must assure, comply, submit, report, 
provide, furnish and arrange. Despite the 
commandment of Section 604 of the act, 
local school systems must employ their 
teachers in certain prescribed ways and must 
demonstrate “significant progress” in deseg- 
regating staffs. 

School officials must encourage community 
support of their plans. They must furnish 
full information to newspapers and to radio 
and TV stations. “Publication as a legal 
notice is not sufficient.” Attendance zones 
must conform to the commissioner's require- 
ments. Certain maps must be provided. 
Records must be retained. 

Under the new regulations, the authority 
of parents is to be diminished. “A student 
may exercise his own choice of schools if he 
is exercising a choice for the ninth or higher 
grade, or has reached the age of 15.” The 
“choice period” is elaborately defined. The 
commissioner will “scrutinize with special 
care” the operation on any plan of free 
choice. If the 1965-66 school year saw 8 or 
9 percent of a locality’s Negro children trans- 
ferring to white schools, the commissioner 
will expect “at least twice that percentage” 
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for 1966-67. If only 4 or 5 percent were so 
transferred in the current school year, the 
commissioner will expect to see the number 
“at least triple” in the coming year. 

It is impossible, in a short s , ade- 
quately to convey the autocratic spirit of 
these regulations—the forms, the notices, the 
reports, the assurances, the compliances, the 
deadlines, the infinite commandments. And 
underlying the whole statement is the ex- 
plicit threat: 

Obey, or give up the federal money. 

The prevailing mood of the country, one 
comprehends, is that the South deserves 
what the South is getting. So be it. But 
public officials far from Dixie, not concerned 
with schools, owe it to themselves to read 
these regulations. The school bell tolls for 
them, too. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star, Aug. 2, 1966] 
EDUCATION COMMISSIONER GETS AN UNOFFICIAL 
TITLE 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


In the six months since he succeeded Fran- 
cis Keppel as U.S. commissioner of education, 
Harold Howe II has achieved a singular dis- 
tinction. He has replaced ROBERT KENNEDY 
as the Yankee most hated in the South. He 
also has acquired a new and unofficial title. 
He is the U.S, commissioner of integration. 

Neither the honor nor the title is likely to 
impress the Connecticut-born educator. He 
has told Southern school administrators in 
coldly unequivocal terms what he expects of 
them. They will comply with his harsh and 
exacting “guidelines” for school desegrega- 
tion, or they will lose their federal aid. He 
has told audiences everywhere that in his 
view, the “most crucial” or “most critical” 
problem of American education today is to 
achieve total integration in the public 
schools. 

Thus far, most of Howe’s effort has been 
directed toward imposing his will upon the 
South, where many segregated schools still 
operate as a continuing result of nullified 
laws, old customs and individual choice. The 
rest of the country will hear from him soon, 
Speaking ir. Chicago on May 18, the commis- 
sioner made it clear that he does not intend 
to tolerate all-white schools in suburban 
neighborhoods, and all-Negro schools in the 
city “ghetto.” He is contemplating some 
“drastic” measures to achieve his ends. 

Howe has some powerful tools to work with. 
His office administers 100 major programs in 
the field of education. He has large discre- 
tion over the disbursement of $3.3 billion a 
year in federal aid. Under Title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, he has broad author- 
ity to issue rules and regulations having the 
force and effect of law. And the rationale 
of Title VI, as he remarked in New York on 
June 18, is beautifully simple: “No desegre- 
gation, no federal money.” 

In a series of speeches in recent weeks, 
Howe has hinted strongly that his next major 
step, once he whips the Southern school of- 
ficials into line, will be to take aim on those 
“fortunate white families who flee to the 
suburbs to avoid integrated schools.” He 
does not propose to let them escape. He 
has a number of ideas in mind. 

“For example,” Howe said at Chicago, 
“traditional schoo] district boundaries often 
serve education badly and may have to be 
changed. New York and New Jersey sur- 
rendered state prerogatives to form the Port 
of New York Authority in the interest of im- 
proved transportation. If we can make such 
concessions for transportation, I suggest that 
we can make them for education.” 

“We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic and 
intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools break up, rather than 
continue segregation of both the racial and 
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economic sort. The Office of Education will 
provide federal planning funds for such ef- 
forts right now, and if I have my way, the 
office will provide construction funds before 
long.” 

Howe used the identical phrase in a speech 
at Columbia University on May 3. “If I have 
my way,” he said, schools will be built for the 
primary purpose of social and economic inte- 
gration. True enough, he said in another 
address, on July 19, this would abolish the 
concept of neighborhood schools in many 
areas of the nation, but the concept ought 
to be abandoned anyhow: 

“To a disturbing degree it has come to 
mean the polarization of families according 
to the size of their split-level homes or the 
size of their welfare checks. We are faced 
with the fact we are becoming a nation of 
plush suburbs on one hand and mid-city 
slums on the other.” 

Howe's anger is directed at those who live 
in a world of wall-to-wall carpeting, pleas- 
ant backyards, and summers at camp.” Such 
affluent families “forget that their neighbors 
in the central city have children who play 
in alleys and live six to a room.” By the 
judicious use of federal funds, the commis- 
sioner will compel them to remember. His 
thought is to contrive “new boundary lines” 
that ignore county and city limits. He would 
bring ghetto children to the suburbs and sub- 
urban children to the ghetto. Or he would 
develop “educational parks” of perhaps 20,- 
000 students, where a proper “cultural mix” 
could be imposed. 

As he travels about the country, Howe 
gives lip service to the idea of local control 
of education, but these affirmations have no 
real steam behind them. The one theme 
that runs insistently through all his public 
statements is that the leverage of federal 
aid must be exerted to achieve a racial and 
economic balance in the schools. “School 
desegregation is the single point on which 
we who call ourselves educational leaders 
prove that we really are so,” 

This is Harold Howe II, Yale 40, Washing- 
ton’s leading zealot. The whole country 
should know him better. It is immaterial 
whether his title is commissioner of educa- 
tion, or commissioner of integration. In his 
eyes, the two functions are quite the same 
thing. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 22, 1963] 
“DRAFT BILL” ON SCHOOLS BREATHTAKING IN 
CANDOR 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

An astonishing “draft bill,” intended to 
achieve the subsidized integration of Ameri- 
can public schools, recently has been pre- 
pared within the U.S. Office of Education for 
possible sponsorship by the Johnson admin- 
istration next year. The thing is a bomb- 
shell, 

A summary of this “discussion paper,” or 
“draft bill,” or whatever it may be called, 
was leaked to columnists Evans and Novak 
earlier this month. Then two Republican 
Congressmen, BROCK, Of Tennessee and FINO, 
of New York, got their hands on a text. On 
Sept. 15, Frvo put it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 

The plan embodied in this tentative 
“Equal Educational Opportunities Act of 
1967” is breathtaking both in its audacity 
and in its candor. It proposes federal out- 
lays of $5.7 billion over the next five fiscal 
years to reduce de facto school segregation 
by the heavy-handed bribery of local school 
divisions. If there had remained any linger- 
ing doubt of Education Commissioner Har- 
old Howe’s obsession with racial and eco- 
nomic integration—at whatever cost—this 
bold proposal should dispel it. 

First a word in fairness to Howe. Some 
weeks ago, after reading a stack of the com- 
missioner’s speeches, this columnist wrote a 
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dispatch that attempted to distill what 

seemed to him the essence of the gentleman's 

position. When Howe talks of achieving 
greater integration, he is fond of saying, “If 

I have my way.” One paragraph of my col- 

umn began with the brief direct quote— 

“If Ihave my way’—and went on to say that 

schools would be built for the primary pur- 

pose of economic and social integration, 

Unfortunately, some critics of Howe, in an 

excess of partisan zeal, shifted the quotation 

marks around to make it appear that Howe 
himself had said, “If I have my way, schools 
will be built for the primary purpose,” etc. 

Howe never said this—not in those particu- 

lar words. 

Yet there is now no question that this is 
indeed his purpose. The draft bill was the 
work of.a “Planning Branch Task Force” 
within Howe's office, 

Title II of this proposed act would provide 
new federal grants for the construction of 
110,000 school rooms over the next five years. 
These funds would be disbursed according 
to a formula giving “preference for projects 
designed to alleviate segregation or racial im- 
balance.” A bonus of 20 percent of project 
costs would be awarded to those counties and 
cities that agree to a “Metro” plan of joint 
administration. 

Title III of the draft legislation is the eye- 
opener. In order “to facilitate racial, ethnic, 
and socio-economic integration,” special 
grants for “educational excellence” would go 
to schools and communities having few 
Negro pupils, provided they agreed to co- 
operate. Such grants could be patterned 
along the lines of current “impact” grants; 
these would provide “a real incentive” for 
schools to desegregate completely. 

Still other selective grants, amounting to 
$1.5 billion over 1968-72, would go to support 
“techniques appropriate to correct de facto 
segregation in individual communities.” The 
draft bill enumerates 15 such techniques by 
way of example. 

One of these is “comprehensive, district- 
wide rezoning of school attendance.” An- 
other is the “pairing, grouping, or clustering 
of adjacent Negro and white schools.” A 
third technique contemplates “closing 
schools” and “changing feeder patterns.” 
The planners would reward “increased bus- 
ing” and “suburban-inner city exchanges.” 
They envision “creation of metropolitan 
school districts to include urban and sub- 
urban areas.” Finally, they have in mind 
federal grants for “development of new cur- 
ricular materials, particularly those includ- 
ing proper representation of racial and re- 
ligious minorities.” 

This tenative act of 1967 may be marked 
as another milestone on the road of federal 
control of our schools. 
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These cases come to us from the States of 
Kansas, South Carolina, Virginia, and Dela- 
ware. They are premised on different facts 
and different local conditions, but a common 
legal question justifies their consideration 
together in this consolidated opinion. 


In the Kansas case, Brown v. Board of 
Education, the plaintiffs are Negro children 
of elementary school age residing in Topeka. 
They brought this action in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Kansas to enjoin enforcement of a Kansas 
statute which permits, but does not require, 
cities of more than 15,000 population to 
maintain separate school facilities for Negro 
and white students. Kans. Gen. Stat. § 72- 
1724 (1949). Pursuant to that authority, the 
Topeka Board of Education elected to estab- 
lish segregated elementary schools. Other 
public schools in the community, however, 
are operated on a nonsegregated basis. The 
three-judge District Court, convened under 
28 U.S.C. §§ 2281 and 2284, found that segre- 
gation in public education has a detrimental 
effect upon Negro children, but denied relief 
on the ground that the Negro and white 
schools were substantially equal with respect 
to buildings, transportation, curricula, and 
educational qualifications of teachers. 98 F. 
Supp. 797. The case is here on direct appeal 
under 28 U.S.C. § 1253. 

In the South Carolina case, Briggs v. El- 
liott, the plaintiffs are Negro children of both 
elementary and high school age residing in 
Clarendon County. They brought this ac- 
tion in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of South Carolina to en- 
join enforcement of provisions in the state 
constitution and statutory code which re- 
quire the segregation of Negroes and whites 
in public schools. S.C. Const. Art. XI, § 7; 
S.C. Code 55377 (1942). The three-judge 
District Court, convened under 28 U.S.C. 
§§ 2281 and 2284, denied the requested relief. 
The court found that the Negro schools 
were inferior to the white schools and or- 
dered the defendants to begin immediately 
to equalize the facilities. But the court sus- 
tained the validity of the contested provi- 
sions and denied the plaintiffs admission to 
the white schools during the equalization 
program, 98 F. Supp. 529. This Court va- 
cated the District Court’s judgment and re- 
manded the case for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the court’s views on a report filed by the 
defendants concerning the progress made in 
the equalization program. 342 U.S. 350. On 
remand, the District Court found that sub- 
stantial equality had been achieved except 
for buildings and that the defendants were 
proceeding to rectify this inequality as well. 
103 F. Supp. 920. The case is again here on 
direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1253. 

In the Virginia case, Davis v. County School 
Board, the plaintiffs are Negro children of 
high school age residing in Prince Edward 
County. They brought this action in the 
United States District Court for the Eastern 
District of Virginia to enjoin enforcement of 
provisions in the state constitution and stat- 
utory code which require the segregation of 
Negroes and whites in public schools, Va. 
Const., §140; Va. Code § 22-221 (1950). The 
three-judge District Court, convened under 
28 U.S.C, §§ 2281 and 2284, denied the re- 
quested relief. The court found the Negro 
school inferior in physical plant, curricula, 
and transportation, and ordered the defend- 
ants forthwith to provide substantially equal 
curricula and transportation and to “proceed 
with all reasonable diligence and dispatch to 
remove” the inequality in physical plant. 
But, as in the South Carolina case, the court 
sustained the validity of the contested pro- 
visions and denied the plaintiffs admission 
to the white schools during the equalization 
program. 103 F. Supp. 337. The case is here 
on direct appeal under 28 U.S.C. § 1253. 
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In each of the cases, minors of the Negro 
race, through their legal representatives, seek 
the aid of the courts in obtaining admission 
to the public schools of their community on 
a nonsegregated basis. In each instance, 
they had been denied admission to schools 
attended by white children under laws re- 
quiring or permitting segregation according 
to race. This segregation was alleged to de- 
prive the plaintiffs of the equal protection 
of the laws under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. In each of the cases other than the 
Delaware case, a three-judge federal district 
court denied relief to the plaintiffs on the 
so-called “separate but equal” doctrine an- 
nounced by this Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
163 U.S. 537. Under that doctrine, equality 
of treatment is accorded when the races are 
provided substantially equal facilities, even 
though these facilities be separate. In the 
Delaware case, the Supreme Court of Dela- 
ware adhered to that doctrine, but ordered 
that the plaintiffs be admitted to the white 
schools because of their superiority to the 
Negro schools. 

The plaintiffs contend that segregated pub- 
lic schools are not “equal” and cannot be 
made “equal,” and that hence they are de- 
prived of the equal protection of the laws. 
Because of the obvious importance of the 
question presented, the Court took jurisdic- 
tion? Argument was heard in the 1952 
Term, and reargument was heard this 
Term on certain questions propounded by the 
Court.* 

Reargument was largely devoted to the 
circumstances surrounding the adoption of 
the Fourteenth Amendment in 1868. It 
covered exhaustively consideration of the 
Amendment in Congress, ratification by the 
states, then existing practices in racial segre- 
gation, and the views of proponents and 
opponents of the Amendment. This discus- 
sion and our own investigation convince us 
that, although these sources cast some light, 
it is not enough to resolve the problem with 
which we are faced. At best, they are in- 
conclusive. The most avid proponents of the 
post-War Amendments undoubtedly intended 


In the Delaware case, Gebhart v. Belton, the 
plaintiffs are Negro children of both elemen- 
tary and high school age residing in New 
Castle County. They brought this action in 
the Delaware Court of Chancery to enjoin 
enforcement of provisions in the state consti- 
tution and statutory code which require the 
segregation of Negroes and whites in public 
schools. Del. Const., Art. X, § 2; Del. Rev. 
Code § 2631 (1935). The Chancellor gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs and ordered their 
immediate admission to schools previously 
attended only by white children, on the 
ground that the Negro schools were inferior 
with respect to teacher training, pupil- 
teacher ratio, extra-curricular activities, 
physical plant, and time and distance in- 
volved in travel. 87 A. 2d 862. The Chan- 
cellor also found that segregation itself 
results in an inferior education for Negro 
children (see note 10, infra), but did not rest 
his decision on that ground. Id., at 865. The 
Chancellor’s decree was affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court of Delaware, which intimated, 
however, that the defendants might be able 
to obtain a modification of the decree after 
equalization of the Negro and white schools 
had been accomplished. 91 A. 2d 137, 152. 
The defendants, contending only that the 
Delaware courts had erred in ordering the 
immediate admission of the Negro plaintiffs 
to the white schools, applied to this Court for 
certiorari. The writ was granted, 344 U.S. 
891. The plaintiffs, who were successful be- 
low, did not submit a cross-petition. 

2344 U.S. 1, 141, 891. 

3345 U.S. 972. The Attorney General of 
the United States participated both Terms as 
amicus curiae. 
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them to remove all legal distinctions among 
“all persons born or naturalized in the United 
States.” Their opponents, just as certainly, 
were antagonistic to both the letter and the 
spirit of the Amendments and wished them 
to have the most limited effect. What others 
in Congress and the state legislatures had in 
mind cannot be determined with any degree 
of certainty. 

An additional reason for the inconclusive 
nature of the Amendment's history, with re- 
spect to segregated schools, is the status of 
public education at that time* In the 
South, the movement toward free common 
schools, supported by general taxation, had 
not yet taken hold. Education of white 
children was largely in the hands of private 
groups. Education of Negroes was almost 
nonexistent, and practically all of the race 
were illiterate. In fact, any education of 
Negroes was forbidden by law in some states. 
Today, in contrast, many Negroes have 
achieved outstanding success in the arts and 
sciences as well as in the business and pro- 
fessional world. It is true that public edu- 
cation had already advanced further in the 
North, but the effect of the Amendment on 
Northern States was generally ignored in the 
congressional debates. Even in the North, 
the conditions of public education did not 
approximate those existing today. The 
curriculum was usually rudimentary; un- 
graded schools were common in rural areas; 
the school term was but three months a 
year in many states; and compulsory school 
attendance was virtually unknown. As a 
consequence, it is not surprising that there 
should be so little in the history of the 
Fourteenth Amendment relating to its in- 
tended effect on public education. 

In the first cases in this Court construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, decided shortly 
after its adoption, the Court interpreted it 
as proscribing all state-imposed discrimina- 
tions against the Negro race.“ The doctrine 


For a general study of the development of 
public education prior to the Amendment, 
see Butts and Cremin, A History of Education 
in American Culture (1953), Pts. I, II; Cub- 
berley, Public Education in the United States 
(1934 ed.), cc. II-XIII. School practices cur- 
rent at the time of the adoption of the Four- 
teenth Amendment are described in Butts 
and Crimen, supra, at 269-275; Cubberley, 
supra, at 288-339, 408-431; Knight, Public 
Education in the South (1922), cc. VIII, IX. 
See also H. Ex. Doc. No. 315, 41st Cong., 2d 
Sess. (1871). Although the demand for free 
public schools followed substantially the 
same pattern in both the North and the 
South, the development in the South did not 
begin to gain momentum until about 1850, 
some twenty years after that in the North. 
The reasons for the somewhat slower develop- 
ment in the South (e.g., the rural character 
of the South and the different regional atti- 
tudes toward state assistance) are well ex- 
plained in Cubberley, supra, at 408-423. In 
the country as a whole, but particularly in 
the South, the War virtually stopped all prog- 
ress in public education. Id., at 427-428. The 
low status of Negro education in all sections 
of the country, both before and immediately 
after the War, is described in Beale, A History 
of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools 
(1941), 112-132, 175-195. Compulsory school 
attendance laws were not generally adopted 
until after the ratification of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, and it was not until 1918 that 
such laws were in force in all the states. 
Cubberley, supra, at 563-565. 

5 Slaughter-House Cases, 16 Wall. 36, 67-72 
(1873); Strauder v. West Virginia, 100 U.S. 
303, 307-308 (1879): 

“It ordains that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law, or deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
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of “separate but equal” did not make its ap- 
pearance in this Court until 1896 in the case 
of Plessy v. Ferguson, supra, involving not 
education but transportation.“ American 
courts have since labored with the doctrine 
for over half a century. In this Court, there 
have been six cases involving the “separate 
but equal“ doctrine in the field of public 
education.“ In Cumming v. County Board 
of Education, 175 U.S. 528, and Gong Lum v. 
Rice, 275 U.S. 78, the validity of the doctrine 
itself was not challenged. In more recent 
cases, all on the graduate school level, in- 
equality was found in that specific benefits 
enjoyed by white students were denied to 
Negro students of the same educational 
qualifications. Missouri ex rel. Gaines v. 
Canada, 305 U.S. 337; Sipuel v. Oklahoma, 
332 U.S. 631; Sweatt v. Painter, 339 U.S. 629; 
McLaurin v. Oklahoma State Regents, 339 
U.S. 637. In none of these cases was it 
necessary to reexamine the doctrine to grant 
relief to the Negro plaintiff. And in Sweatt 
v. Painter, supra, the Court expressly re- 
served decision on the question whether 
Plessy v. Ferguson should be held inapplica- 
ble to public education. 

In the instant cases, that question is di- 
rectly presented. Here, unlike Sweatt v. 
Painter, there are findings below that the Ne- 
gro and white schools involved have been 
equalized, or are being equalized, with re- 
spect to buildings, curricula, qualifications 
and salaries of teachers, and other “tangible” 
factors.” Our decision, therefore, cannot 


of the laws. What is this but declaring that 
the law in the States shall be the same for 
the black as for the white; that all persons, 
whether colored or white, shall stand equal 
before the laws of the States, and, in regard 
to the colored race, for whose protection the 
amendment was primarily designed, that no 
discrimination shall be made against them 
by law because of their color? The words 
of the amendment, it is true, are prohibitory, 
but they contain a necessary implication of 
a positive immunity, or right, most valuable 
to the colored race,—the right to exemption 
from unfriendly legislation against them 
distinctively as colored,—exemption from 
legal discriminations, implying inferiority 
in civil society, lessening the security of their 
enjoyment of the rights which others enjoy, 
and discriminations which are steps towards 
reducing them to the condition of a subject 
race.” 

See also Virginia v. Rives, 100 U.S. 313, 
318 (1879); Ex parte Virginia, 100 U.S. 339, 
344-345 (1879). 

*The doctrine apparently originated in 
Roberts v. City of Boston, 59 Mass. 198, 206 
(1849), upholding school segregation against 
attack as being violative of a state constitu- 
tional guarantee of equality. Segregation in 
Boston public schools was eliminated in 1855. 
Mass. Acts 1855, c. 256. But elsewhere in 
the North segregation in public education 
has persisted until recent years. It is ap- 
parent that such segregation has long been 
a nationwide problem, not merely one of 
sectional concern. 

See also Berea College v. Kentucky, 211 
U.S. 45 (1908). 

In the Cumming case, Negro taxpayers 
sought an injunction requiring the defend- 
ant school board to discontinue the operation 
of a high school for white children until the 
board resumed operation of a high school 
for Negro children. Similarly, in the Gong 
Lum case, the plaintiff, a child of Chinese 
descent, contended only that state authori- 
ties had misapplied the doctrine by classify- 
ing him with Negro children and requiring 
him to attend a Negro school. 

In the Kansas case, the court below 
found susbtantial equality as to all such 
factors. 98 F. Supp. 797, 798. In the South 
Carolina case, the court below found that 
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turn on merely a comparison of these tan- 
gible factors in the Negro and white schools 
involved in each of the cases. We must look 
instead to the effect of segregation itself on 
public education. 

In approaching this problem, we cannot 
turn the clock back to 1868 when the Amend- 
ment was adopted, or even to 1896 when 
Plessy v. Ferguson was written. We must 
consider public education in the light of its 
full development and its present place in 
American life throughout the Nation. Only 
in this way can it be determined if segre- 
gation in public schools deprives these plain- 
tiffs of the equal protection of the laws. 

Today, education is perhaps the most im- 
portant function of state and local govern- 
ments. Compulsory school attendance laws 
and the great expenditures for education 
both demonstrate our recognition of the im- 
portance of education to our democratic so- 
ciety. It is required in the performance of 
our most basic public responsibilities, even 
service in the armed forces. It is the very 
foundation of good citizenship. Today it is 
a principal instrument in awakening the 
child to cultural values, in preparing him for 
later professional training, and in helping 
him to adjust normally to his environment. 
In these days, it is doubtful that any child 
may reasonably be expected to succeed in life 
if he is denied the opportunity of an educa- 
tion. Such an opportunity, where the state 
has undertaken to provide it, is a right which 
must be made available to all on equal 
terms. 

We come then to the question presented: 
Does segregation of children in public schools 
solely on the basis of race, even though the 
physical facilities and other “tangible” fac- 
tors may be equal, deprive the children of 
the minority group of equal educational op- 
portunities? We believe that it does. 

In Sweatt v. Painter, supra, in finding 
that a segregated law school for Negroes 
could not provide them equal educational 
opportunities, this Court relied in large part 
on “those qualities which are incapable of 
objective measurement but which make for 
greatness in a law school.” In McLaurin v. 
Oklahoma State Regents, supra, the Court, 
in requiring that a Negro admitted to a 
white graduate school be treated like all 
other students, again resorted to intangible 
considerations: “. . . his ability to study, to 
engage in discussions and exchange views 
with other students, and, in general, to learn 
his profession.” Such considerations apply 
with added force to children in grade and 
high schools. To separate them from others 
of similar age and qualifications solely be- 
cause of their race generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status in the community 
that may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone. The ef- 
fect of this separation on their educational 
opportunities was well stated by a finding 
in the Kansas case by a court which never- 
theless felt compelled to rule against the 
Negro plaintiffs: 

“Segregation of white and colored children 
in public schools has a detrimental effect 
upon the colored children. The impact is 
greater when it has the sanction of the law; 
for the policy of separating the races is us- 
ually interpreted as denoting the inferiority 


the defendants were proceeding “promptly 
and in good faith to comply with the court’s 
decree.” 103 F. Supp. 920, 921. In the Vir- 
ginia case, the court below noted that the 
equalization program was already “afoot and 
progressing” (103 F. Supp. 337, 341); since 
then, we have been advised, in the Virginia 
Attorney General's brief on reargument, that 
the program has now been completed. In 
the Delaware case, the court below similarly 
noted that the state’s equalization program 
was well under way. 91 A. 2d 137, 149. 
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of the Negro group. A sense of inferiority 
affects the motivation of a child to learn. 
Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educa- 
tional and mental development of Negro 
children and to deprive them of some of 
the benefits they would receive in a racially 
integrated school system.” 19 

Whatever may have been the extent of psy- 
chological knowledge at the time of Plessy 
v. Ferguson, this finding is amply supported 
by modern authority Any language in 
Plessy v. Ferguson contrary to this finding 
is rejected. 

We conclude that in the field of public 
education the doctrine of “separate but 
equal” has no place. Separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal. Therefore, 
we hold that the plaintiffs and others sim- 
Uarly situated for whom the actions have 
been brought are, by reason of the segrega- 
tion complained of, deprived of the equal 
protection of the laws guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. This disposition 
makes unni any discussion whether 
such segregation also violates the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Because these are class actions, because of 
the wide applicability of this decision, and 
because of the great variety of local condi- 
tions, the formulation of decrees in these 
cases presents problems of considerable com- 
plexity. On reargument, the consideration 
of appropriate relief was necessarily subordi- 
nated to the primary question—the constitu- 
tionality of segregation in public education. 
We have now announced that such segrega- 
tion is a denial of the equal protection of the 
laws. In order that we may have the full 
assistance of the parties in formulating de- 
crees, the cases will be restored to the docket, 
and the parties are requested to present fur- 
ther argument on Questions 4 and 5 pre- 
viously propounded by the Court for the re- 
argument this Term.“ The Attorney General 


% A similar finding was made in the Dela- 
ware case: “I conclude from the testi- 
mony that in our Delaware society, State-im- 
posed segregation in education itself results 
in the Negro children, as a class, receiving 
educational opportunities which are sub- 
stantially inferior to those available to white 
children otherwise similarly situated.” 87 
A. 2d 862, 865. 

u K, B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination on Personality Development 
(Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, 1950); Witmer and 
Kotinsky, Personality in the Making (1952), 
c. VI; Deutscher and Chein, The Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Enforced Segregation: A Sur- 
vey of Social Science Opinion, 26 J. Psychol. 
259 (1948); Chein, What are the Psychologi- 
cal Effects of Segregation Under Conditions 
of Equal Facilities?, 3 Int. J. Opinion and 
Attitude Res. 229 (1949); Brameld, Educa- 
tional Costs, in Discrimination and Na- 
tional Welfare (McIver, ed., 1949), 44-48; 
Frazier, The Negro in the United States 
(1949), 674-681. And see generally Myrdal, 
An American Dilemma (1944). 

See Bolling v. Sharpe, infra, concerning 
the Due Process Clause of the Fifth Amend- 
ment. 

1 „4. Assuming it is decided that segrega- 
tion in public schools violates the Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

a) would a decree necessarily follow pro- 
viding that, within the limits set by normal 
geographic school districting, Negro children 
should forthwith be admitted to schools of 
their choice, or 

“(b) may this Court, in the exercise of 
its equity powers, permit an effective gradual 
adjustment to be brought about from exist- 
ing segregated systems to a system not based 
on color distinctions? 
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of the United States is again invited to par- 
ticipate. The Attorneys General of the states 
requiring or permitting segregation in public 
education will also be permitted to appear as 
amici curiae upon request to do so by Sep- 
tember 15, 1954, and submission of briefs by 
October 1, 1954. 

It is so ordered. 


SUPREME COURT oF THE UNITED STATES—NO. 
8—OcToOBER TERM, 1953 
SPOTTSWOOD THOMAS BOLLING, ET AL., PETI- 
TIONERS V. C. MELVIN SHARPE, ET AL. 


(On Writ of Certiorari to the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Col- 
umbia Circuit.) 

[May 17, 1954] 

Mr, CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN delivered the 
opinion of the Court. 

This case challenges the validity of seg- 
regation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia. The petitioners, minors of the 
Negro race, allege that such segregation de- 
prives them of due process of law under the 
Fifth Amendment, They were refused ad- 
mission to a public school attended by white 
children solely because of their race. They 
sought the aid of the District Court for the 
District of Columbia in obtaining admission. 
That court dismissed their complaint. We 
granted a writ of certiorari before judgment 
in the Court of Appeals because of the im- 
portance of the constitutional question pre- 
sented: 344 U.S. 873. 

We have this day held that the Equal 
Protection Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment prohibits the states from maintaining 
racially segregated public schools: The legal 
problem in the District of Columbia is some- 
what different, however. The Fifth Amend- 
ment, which is applicable in the District of 
Columbia, does not contain an equal pro- 
tection clause as does the Fourteenth 
Amendment which applies only to the states. 
But the concepts of equal protection and 
due process, both stemming from our Ameri- 
can ideal of fairness, are not mutually exclu- 
sive. The “equal protection of the laws” is 
@ more explicit safeguard of prohibited un- 
fairness than “due process of law,” and, 
therefore, we do not imply that the two are 
always interchangeable phrases. But, as this 
Court has recognized, discrimination may 
be so unjustifiable as to be violative of due 
process. 

Classifications based solely upon race must 
be scrutinized with particular care, since they 
are contrary to our traditions and hence 
constitutionally suspect. As long ago as 


“5, On the assumption on which questions 
4 (a) and (b) are based, and assuming fur- 
ther that this Court will exercise its equity 
powers to the end described in question 4(b), 

„a) should this Court formulate detailed 
decrees in these cases; 

“(b) if so, what specific issues should the 
decrees reach; 

„e) should this Court appoint a special 
master to hear evidence with a view to recom- 
mending specific terms for such decrees; 

“(d) should this Court remand to the 
courts of first instance with directions to 
frame decrees in these cases, and if so, what 
general directions should the decrees of this 
Court include and what procedures should 
the courts of first instance follow in arriving 
at the specific terms of more detailed de- 
crees?” 

4 See Rule 42, Revised Rules of this Court 
(effective July 1, 1954). 

1 Brown v. Board of Education, U.S. 

Detroit Bank v. United States, 317 U. S. 
329; Currin v. Wallace, 306 U. S. 1, 13-14; 
Steward Machine Co. v. Davis, 301 U.S. 548, 
585. 
* Korematsu v. United States, 323 U. S. 214, 
216; Hirabayashi v. United States, 320 U. S. 
81, 100. 
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1896, this Court declared the principle “that 
the Constitution of the United States, in its 
present form, forbids, so far as civil and 
political rights are concerned, discrimina- 
tion by the General Government, or by the 
States, against any citizen because of his 
race.“ 4 And in Buchanan v. Warley, 245 U.S. 
60, the Court held that a statute which 
limited the right of a property owner to 
convey his property to a person of another 
Trace was, as an unreasonable discrimination, 
a denial of due process of law. 

Although the Court has not assumed to 
define “liberty” with any great precision, 
that term is not confined to mere freedom 
from bodily restraint. Liberty under law 
extends to the full range of conduct which 
the individual is free to pursue, and it can- 
not be restricted except for a proper govern- 
mental objective. Segregation in public edu- 
cation is not reasonably related to any proper 
governmental objective, and thus it im- 
poses on Negro children of the District of 
Columbia a burden that constitutes an ar- 
bitrary deprivation of their liberty in viola- 
tion of the Due Process Clause. 

In view of our decision that the Constitu- 
tion prohibits the states from mainta: 
racially segregated public schools, it would 
be unthinkable that the same Constitution 
would impose a lesser duty on the Federal 
Government.“ We hold that racial segre- 
gation in the public schools of the District 
of Columbia is a denial of the due process of 
law guaranteed by the Fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution. 

For the reasons set out in Brown v. Board 
of Education, this case will be restored to 
the docket for reargument on Questions 4 
and 5 previously propounded by the Court. 
345 U.S. 972. 

It is so ordered. 


Senator BYRD. I represent a border State 
and we have had no serious problem as a 
result of the Supreme Court decision in 
1954. Generally speaking, our people have 
moved in the direction of implementing that 
decision, reluctantly perhaps, but, neverthe- 
less, they attempted to abide by the law. 

I am not disposed to go beyond what that 
decision requires or beyond what the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 requires. I am for up- 
holding the law even though I may be 
against a law; I am for abiding by the law, 
whatever the law is as long as that is the 
law. But I am against any bureaucratic ef- 
forts to push the school districts one centi- 
meter beyond what the 1954 Supreme Court 
ruling requires and what the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act requires. 

I saw nowhere in the decision or in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 any language that 
would indicate that there had to be any 
degree of racial balance. I saw nothing out- 
lawing racial imbalance, and I just want to 
make sure, and I think Congress should be 
sure, that title VI is not going to be used 
as a blackjack to force school districts to 
move in the direction of bussing to achieve 
racial balance. So long as those school dis- 
tricts are abiding by the law, they are not 
discriminating on the basis of race or color 
in their assignments of schoolchildren to 
the schools. 

I want to make sure that this newly 
enunciated policy here is not an attempt on 
the part of the Office of Education to move 
in that direction without legal sanction, be- 
yond what is required by the Supreme Court 
or on the part of the Congress by statute, 

DEPARTMENT GUIDELINES 

Mr. KarsH. I can assure you that the Of- 
fice of Education and the Department guide- 
lines would certainly be within the confines 


*Gibson v, Mississippi, 162 U. S. 565, 591. 
Cf. Steele v. Louisville & Nashville R. Co., 
323 U. S. 192, 198-199. 

Ct. Hurd v. Hodges, 334 U.S. 24. 
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of the appropriate legal statutes that are 
on the books. 

In general, if I give you briefly what the 
guidelines will require—and I am reading 
now from the brief of the revised guide- 
lines—they will require substantial achieve- 
ments and the free choice desegregation 
Plans, They will require significant prog- 
ress in desegregation of teachers and staff. 
They will require progress in closing of small 
inadequate schools for Negro students and 
other minority groups and they will require 
simplified procedures from school districts 
and require reports on the implementation 
of these recommendations. 

Senator Brrp. Can you tell us if these 
policies are moving in a direction that either 
do not have sanction of the Supreme Court 
or of the United States or sanctioned by the 
Congress, to wit: Is there any effort here to 
require to any degree whatsover a racial bal- 
ance? Is there any effort here to outlaw by 
office policy a racial imbalance? 

Mr. KarsH. The word “balance” is obvi- 
ously a very subjective term, but I can only 
say again that the guidelines will be in strict 
compliance with the appropriate statutes on 
the books today and within the framework of 
the laws which have given us the framework 
around which we must work. 

Senator Brrp. The Supreme Court has not 
ruled against de facto segregation. 

Mr. Karsx. That is right. 

Senator Brrp. And the Congress has not 
enacted any statutes which would outlaw de 
facto segregation. Is there anything in the 
newly enunciated policies which attempts to 
reach such an objective, to wit: The outlaw- 
ing of de facto segregation? In other words, 
is the Office attempting to do this, something 
which has not been done by the Supreme 
Court or the Congress in its new policy? 

Mr. KarsH. These guidelines will not make 
the legal determination that de facto segre- 
gation is, in fact, segregation. I cannot 
answer you more specifically than that, pri- 
marily because I am not that personally fa- 
miliar with the guidelines, but I can only say, 
again, that the guidelines are completely 
poh the criteria and as established by law 

ay. 

Senator Byrn, There is no effort whatso- 
ever here today to push the school districts 
into acting so as to relieve what might be 
termed “racial imbalance,” whatever that is. 

Mr. Kars. There is just an attempt here 
to help carry out the procedures which are 
within the scope and authority of the law 
today. 

FACTOR OF RACIAL INTOLERANCE 

Senator Bxnp. I think all of the authority 
that the Office has is to insure and insist that 
school districts not resort to the factor of 
racial discrimination in the assignment of 
students to schools, I think we are all aware 
that some of the civil rights groups are not 
satisfied with this. They want to go further. 
They want to obliterate “racial imbalance,” 
whatever that means, wherever it exists. 
They want to bring about some degree of 
racial balance, I suppose, regardless of what 
the Negro student would want and what the 
white student would want, regardless of what 
the neighborhood residential patterns are, 
and so on. Some of them, of course, would 
like to go to the full extent of bussing stu- 
dents to achieve such goal. The 1964 Civil 
aaa Act specifically addressed itself to 

t. 


I just want to make sure here that the 
Office of Education, in its new policy, is not 
bending the knee to these pressure groups 
that would have us go beyond what the 
Court requires and beyond what the Fed- 
eral statute requires and to be sure that we 
are not moving in that direction and using 
the blackjack of title VI of the Federal Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to force the school dis- 
tricts into doing something that they are 
not required to do by the law or by the 
Supreme Court decision, 
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Can the subcommittee be assured of that? 

Mr. KarsH. It is yery difficult for me to say 
that there will be, in fact, something that 
would fall either on one side of the fence 
or the other, as you direct that question. 
The whole process of integration is obviously 
one that has evolution involved in its pat- 
tern of development. 

I can only assure you, again, that the 
guidelines that we have put forth today, for 
which, incidentally, the Commissioner of 
Education will be speaking this afternoon 
with more detail, that these guidelines today 
are, after very careful deliberation and con- 
sideration, within the legal fabric of desegre- 
gation today. It is entirely within that 
fabric of approved legal decisions that are 
on the books today. 


STATEMENT OF POLICY 


Senator Byrp. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to insert in the record the statement of 
policy and I would ask the Office of Ed- 
ucation to cite its authority. I would like 
to ask that the Office of Education cite its 
authority for whatever changes in policy 
have been made so we can see whether or 
not it is exceeding its authority, and so we 
can see whether or not it is going beyond 
what the Supreme Court has required. 

I make that request, Mr. Chairman, that 
there be a very clear delineation of author- 
ity, and that it not be ambiguous, but which 
will make crystal clear the authority upon 
which the Office of Education is basing what- 
ever changes are included in the new 
regulations, 

Senator Hitt. Will you provide that for us, 
sir? It will go in the record. 


MEANING OF NEW POLICY 


Senator Byrp. Also make clear just what 
the new regulations mean as against the 
regulations under which the Office is pres- 
ently operating so we can see whether you 
are going to take an inch here and a yard 
there, and before we know it the Office has 
taken a mile and way beyond what the Con- 
gress or the Supreme Court requires in this 
delicate and sensitive and difficult field. 

Senator Hm. Provide all of this informa- 
tion for us in detail. 

Mr. KarsH. We will be glad to. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CHOOSING A SCHOOL 
EACH YEAR 


Senator Brrp. Why is every student and 
parent required to choose a school each year? 
Why is the Office requiring that the student 
and the parent choose a school, under the 
new regulations, each year? 

Mr. KarsH. I would like to answer that 
question in terms of the insert for the record 
that you have asked for. If it is a definite 
change we will speak to it. 

Senator Brrp. Why are you requiring each 
student and parent to choose a school each 
year and what is your authority for forcing 
the student, whether it be a Negro student 
or a white student, and for forcing the par- 
ents to choose each year and how long is 
this going to be required—when you say 
each year—does it go on ad infinitum or just 
over the next 2 or 3 years? What do you 
mean by that? Let us get some definitions 
as to just what these terms mean. Cite 
your authority for them and we will include 
that in the record. 


AUTHORITY FOR CIVIL RIGHTS GUIDELINES 


Senator HLL. Would you provide all of 
that for us? 

Mr. Karsx. Yes, sir. 

(The information follows:) 

“The authority for the school desegregation 
guidelines issued by the Commissioner of 
Education comes from the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. Under title VI of this act the Congress 
directed that: 

“Sec. 601. No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color, or na- 
tional origin, be excluded from participa- 
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tion in, be denied the benefits of, or be sub- 
jected to discrimination under any program 
or activity receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance, 

Sc. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Federal 
financial assistance to any program or activ- 
ity, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guaranty, is 
authorized and directed to effectuate the pro- 
visions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regula- 
tions, or orders of general applicability which 
shall be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing the 
financial assistance in connection with which 
the action is taken. 

“The mandate of the Congress presented a 
dificult problem in regard to school segre- 
gation. There were, as of the time of the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act, still more 
than 1,500 school districts in the United 
States which were maintaining dual school 
systems, with separate schools for white and 
Negro students. These school systems had 
been declared illegal 10 years before by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Local 
school and government officials, rather than 
trying to comply with the Supreme Court 
desegregation decision, had in many cases 
devoted considerable efforts to maintaining 
illegal dual school systems, The resulting 
denial of constitutional rights to millions 
of American schoolchildren was one of the 
major reasons for the passage of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act. 

“While some have argued that title VI 
would require the cutting off of all Federal 
assistance to these hundreds of school dis- 
tricts still operating out of compliance with 
the law, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare took the position that 
school districts should be given further op- 
portunity to bring their systems into com- 
pliance through voluntary desegregation 
plans. The Department’s regulation under 
title VI reflected this policy by permitting the 
submission of a voluntary desegregation plan 
as an alternative means of compliance avall- 
able to elementary and secondary school sys- 
tems (45 CFR 80.4(c) (2)). 

“The regulation provides that if the Com- 
missioner of Education determines that a 
plan is adequate to accomplish the purposes 
of title VI and the regulation, the school 
system may continue to receive Federal finan- 
cial assistance. The school desegregation 
guidelines issued by the Commissioner set 
forth the standards that will be used by the 
Office of Education in determining the ade- 
quacy of desegregation plans submitted by 
local school districts undertaking to elimi- 
nate a dual school system. They recognize 
the difficulties faced by school districts in 
the difficult process of school desegregation, 
but they assume that the local school officials 
will make effective efforts to eliminate seg- 
regated schools. 

“The requirement that each student exer- 
cise a choice of school each year applies only 
to free choice desegregation plans. School 
districts are not required to use free choice 
plans, and in fact they are in many respects 
undesirable, and probably cannot be used as 
anything more than an interim device for 
initiating desegregation, Nevertheless, those 
districts electing to use free choice must 
afford that choice each year. 


10n Jan. 26, 1966, the Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit stated in Singleton v. 
Jackson Municipal Separate School District, 
— F. 24 —: 

“At this stage in the history of desegrega- 
tion in the Deep South a ‘freedom of choice’ 
plan is an acceptable method for a school 
board to use in fulfilling its duty to inte- 
grate the school system. In the long run, 
it is hardly possible that schools will be 
administered on any such haphazard basis.” 
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“A free choice plan is a way of initiating 
the desegregation of a dual school system and 
the history of such plans demonstrates that 
virtually every transfer is from a Negro school 
to a school originally established for white 
children. The requirement that every stu- 
dent in the school district exercise the choice 
each year as to the school he will attend is 
one of the protections necessary if children 
are truly to have a choice free of community 
attitudes and pressures, as well as inertia. 
These might otherwise prevent a parent from 
taking the initiative in asking that his child 
be transferred from the Negro to the white 
school. 

“The guidelines must be read in the light 
of the requirements imposed by the Con- 
stitution. Obviously any operation of the 
school system which violates constitutional 
principles because of the treatment of stu- 
dents on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, is inconsistent with the directive of 
section 601 of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

“The guidelines, therefore, can do no less 
than require actions which will serve as a 
transition to secure operation of the schools 
consistent with what the Constitution re- 
quires. This requirement is more than that 
the school impose no prohibition upon the 
transfer of students from Negro to white 
schools. 

“In Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Sepa- 
rate School District, 348 F. (2d) 729, 730, note 
5 (CA. 5, 1965) the court stated: 

In retrospect, the second Brown opinion 
clearly imposes on public school authorities 
the duty to provide an integrated school sys- 
tem. Judge Parker’s well-known dictum 
(“The Constitution, in other words, does not 
require integration. It merely forbids dis- 
crimination.) in Briggs v. Elliott, E.D.S.C, 
1955, 132 F. Supp. 776, 777, should be laid 
to rest. It is inconsistent with Brown and 
the later development of decisional and 
statutory law in the area of civil rights.’ 

“More recently that same court had oc- 
casion to note: 

The Constitution forbids unconstitu- 
tional State action in the form of segregated 
facilities, including segregated public schools. 
School authorities, therefore, are under the 
constitutional compulsion of furnishing a 
single, integrated school system.’ 

“The concurring portion of an opinion of 
Judges Sobeloff and Bell in Bradley v. Board 
of City of Richmond,’ stated in part: 

“ ‘Affirmative action means more than tell- 
ing those who have long been deprived of 
freedom of educational opportunity, “You 
now have a choice.” In many instances the 
choice will not be meaningful unless the ad- 
ministrators are willing to bestow extra effort 
and expense to bring the deprived pupils up 
to the level where they can avail themselves 
of the choice in fact as well as in theory. A 
court before approving a plan, must scruti- 
nize it in detail to satisfy itself that the 
assumptions upon which the plan is predi- 
cated are actually present. The district 
judge must determine whether the means 
exist for the exercise of a choice that is truly 
free and not merely pro forma. This may 
involve considering, for example, the avail- 
ability of transportation, the opportunity to 
participate on equal terms in the life of the 
school after the pupil's arrival, and any other 
circumstances that may be pertinent.’ 


Singleton v. Jackson Municipal Separate 
School District, —— Fed. 24 —— (C.A. 5th 
Jan. 26, 1966). The court did recognize that 
administrative problems may justify an or- 
derly transition period during which the de- 
segregation may take place, but even so, it 
held that this transition may not prevent 
any individual child, even though in a grade 
not yet reached by the desegregation plan 
from exercising his right to transfer. 

#345 F. 2d 310, 323 (C.A. 4th, 1965). Re- 
versed on other grounds, —— U.S. ——, 86 
S. Ct. 224 (1965). 
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“Senator Brrp also inquired about the 
effect of the guidelines on ‘racial imbalance.’ 
We assume he used that term to refer to the 
situation where school officials have not offi- 
cially maintained a segregated school system 
but the housing patterns of the community 
have resulted in many schools being attended 
wholly or predominantly by students of a 
particular race. The guidelines do not in any 
way deal with this problem. 

“Very few responsible people are willing to 
assert that there are no problems of dis- 
crimination involved in our large cities, or 
elsewhere where students of a particular race 
are in fact educated separately from other 
students. The courts, however, have not as 
yet determined the extent to which the prob- 
lem constitutes racial discrimination in the 
legal sense where this is not the result of an 
official policy of racial separation, 

‘The statement by the Commissioner of 
Education announcing the revised school de- 
segregation guidelines explains in more de- 
tail the provisions in the guidelines, and the 
changes from last year's guidelines.” 


“STATEMENT BY HARroLD Howe II, U.S. Com- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION, U.S. OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 
“The U.S. Office of Education is entering 

the second year of executing its responsi- 
bilities under title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. Under title VI, no Federal office may 
dispense Federal moneys that would be used 
to support programs or activities in which 
there is discrimination based on race, color, 
or national origin. 

“Last April 29 the Office issued its first 
guidelines for school desegregation plans. In 
effect, these guidelines set up minimum 
standards that a school district undergoing 
desegregation would have to meet in order to 
qualify for Federal financial assistance dis- 
bursed by the Office of Education. 

“It should be emphasized that both the 
original and the revised guidelines deal with 
those school districts submitting desegre- 
gation plans designed to eliminate a dual 
school system. They do not deal with the 
sometime even more difficult racial problems 
in our large cities or other districts which 
have not maintained formally established 
separate schools for white and Negro stu- 
dents. Title VI clearly applies to discrimina- 
tion in these cases, but its precise applica- 
tion in any particular case cannot easily be 
predicted. Members of the Office of Educa- 
tion staff are now in several major cities of 
the North gathering data for analysis to de- 
termine what types of practices other than 
maintenance of a dual school system consti- 
tute discrimination prohibited by title VI. 

“For those not familiar with the major 
provisions of the initial guidelines issued last 
year, they included the following: 

“(1) School systems desegregating for the 
first time had to show a good faith start by 
desegregating at least four grades in the fall 
of 1965; 

“(2) A target date of the fall of 1967 was 
set for the desegregation of all 12 grades in 
school systems not yet fully desegregated; 

“(3) School faculties had to be desegre- 
gated, but during the first year school dis- 
tricts could prepare for this by holding de- 
segregated faculty meetings; and 

“(4) School districts were permitted to 
desegregate by a variety of means, including 
attendance zone plans and free choice plans. 

“A significant number of school districts 
have submitted acceptable desegregation 
plans in accordance with the original guide- 
line standards. There are about 2,000 school 
districts that must file desegregation plans 
in order to qualify for Federal assistance. 
All but about 70 of these have now filed 
plans in accordance with the guidelines—an 


In connection with announcing revised 
school desegregation guidelines. 
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achievement many thought would be im- 
possible to attain a year ago. This is almost 
10 times as many plans as have been proc- 
essed by the courts in the more than 10 
years since the 1954 desegregation decision, 
and the great majority of plans are from 
school districts which a year ago had not yet 
taken any steps to desegregate. 

“In terms of children, a year ago there 
were approximately 64,000 Negro students in 
public schools with white students in the 
11 Deep South States, This figure represents 
slightly more than 2 percent of the Negro 
enrollment. This year there are by various 
estimates about 180,000 Negro students at- 
tending schools with white students in the 
same 11-State area, or almost three times as 
many. This still represents, of course, a very 
small percentage of the Negro students in 
these States. 

“Members of the staff who framed the 
original guidelines knew they were plowing 
new ground. No one had ever before tried 
desegregation on a massive basis through 
administrative procedures. The Office of 
Education was aware that after a semester 
of experience, substantial alterations or revi- 
sions would doubtless be called for. Quite 
wisely the original drafters wrote into the 
guidelines that they might be modified by 
the Commissioner of Education “in order to 
determine eligibility for Federal financial as- 
sistance in the 1966-67 school year and there- 
after.” We had hoped this would be done by 
the end of January. We missed that date be- 
cause of the complexities involved in revision 
and because of our desire to consult with 
both school leaders and civil rights leaders; 
but school administrators will nevertheless 
have 6 months before the fall term begins 
to put the provisions into effect. 

“How do the new guidelines differ from the 
old? I would like to call four areas to your 
attention. 

“The first is concerned with faculty deseg- 
regation. The old guidelines, as I have said, 
in effect permitted a year of preparation for 
this particularly sensitive aspect of desegre- 
gation. 

“The new guidelines spell out in much 
greater detail the requirements for faculty 
and staff desegregation. (These details are 
in sec. 181.13 on p. 2 of the new guidelines.) 
They state clearly that each school system 
is responsible for removing the effects of all 
past or present discriminatory practices in 
the assignment of teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff. Race, color, or national origin 
may not be a factor in hiring, assigning, pro- 
moting, or firing teachers and other profes- 
sional staff. Staff desegregation for the 
1966-67 school year must include progress 
in the desegregation of the regular teaching 
staff beyond what was accomplished in 1965- 
66, and there must be a significant start on 
this in those school districts that haye not 
yet begun faculty desegregation. 

“A second area of change I would like to 
call to your attention is that involving the 
use of free choice plans for compliance. In 
many cases the freedom of choice concept 
has placed on the parent or child exercising 
the choice an undue burden to end discrimi- 
nation when the burden should rest on the 
school authorities. The new guidelines spell 
out that the intent of freedom of choice 
plans is to break down a dual system of 
schools and establish a single system of 
schools for all students in a community 
without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. It is the responsibility of the school 
system to insure that the plan works to 
accomplish this purpose. (These provisions 
are set forth in secs. 181.41 through 181.55, 
especially sec. 181.54.) If a school system 
operating under a free choice plan operates 
schools that are identifiable as intended for 
students of a particular race, color, or na- 
tional origin, it must take additional steps— 
among them changes in staffing patterns— 
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to correct this situation. Districts are pro- 
vided with a general percentage guide for 
student transfers by which the effectiveness 
of the free choice desegregation plans can be 
determined. This percentage guide is not a 
requirement for some particular degree of 
racial balance. Instead it is a basis for as- 
sisting us and school districts in reviewing 
the progress of free choice plans in elim- 
inating a dual school structure. In addi- 
tion a number of procedures for free choice 
plans have been changed to eliminate pos- 
sible abuses and to insure that students have 
a more meaningful opportunity to make a 
free choice. In essence, we will observe the 
operation of free choice plans this spring 
and will permit them where they achieve 
reasonable progress in breaking down illegal 
dual school systems. 

“A third provision I wish to call to your 
attention comes under the general heading 
of unequal educational programs and facili- 
ties (sec. 181.15). Some school systems still 
maintain small, inadequate schools for Ne- 
groes or other minority group students. Un- 
der the new guidelines, school authorities 
will be required to close these schools and 
assign the students to other schools. 

“Lastly, the revised guidelines make an im- 
portant administrative change. This past 
year much of our effort and that of local 
school officials was expended in negotiating 
desegration plans for individual school dis- 
tricts. This proved to be a truly monu- 
mental task. And in the end the effort did 
not achieve one of its main purposes. Very 
few of the school districts made any real 
efforts to devise plans which would deseg- 
regate their school systems more effectively 
in the light of their individual circum- 
stances; rather they almost invariably re- 
quired the Federal Government to prescribe 
the minimum plan that would be acceptable. 

“This year the emphasis will be shifted 
from negotiation to performance. 

“In general, the following steps are called 
for: 

“First, this spring each school district will 
submit a preliminary report of the staffing 
assignments and enrollment patterns it plans 
for the fall term (sec. 181.18). 

“Second, each district with a voluntary 
plan will be asked to file by April 15 a sim- 
ple form indicating its willingness to com- 
ply with the guidelines, which set forth the 
actions that must be taken. The assurance 
form will provide the basis on which the 
district will continue to receive Federal as- 
sistance during the spring and will eliminate 
the need for negotiations to amend individ- 
ual desegregation plans. 

“Third, the spring reports of planned en- 
rollment patterns and staff assignments will 
be reviewed by the Office of Education. 
Those districts which do not show reasonable 
progress will be called upon to take addi- 
tional steps before fall to further their de- 
segregation efforts. 

“Summing up, we are now concluding what 
some have called the ‘paper compliance’ 
phase of our title VI operations. We can 
look forward to more emphasis on compli- 
ance reviews, field visits, and investigations 
in order to determine actual performance in 
making equality of educational opportunity 
available to all members of our society. 


“THE 1966 TITLE VI GUIDELINES FOR SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION 

“The 1966 guidelines require: 

“1, Substantial achievements under free 
choice desegregation plans; 

“2. Significant progress in desegregation of 
teachers and staff, 

“3. Progress in closing of small, inadequate 
schools. established for Negro students or 
other minority groups, 

“4. Simplified procedures and periodic re- 
ports from school districts to measure prog- 
ress in implementing desegregation plans. 
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“Assurance 


“To be eligible for Federal funds, each 
school system must assure the Commissioner 
that it will abide by title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act. The type of assurance varies 
with the nature of the school system: 

“Desegregated systems: A school system 
that never had or has already eliminated all 
forms of segregation submits an assurance 
of full compliance by HEW Form 441. 

“Dual school systems: School systems that 
are working toward desegregation submit 
either a Federal Court order for desegrega- 
tion or a voluntary desegregation plan, 
School systems with voluntary plans file 
Form 441-B plan, which provides that a 
school system’s voluntary desegregation plan 
will be carried out in accordance with the 
standards outlined in the 1966 guidelines. 

“Any compliance assurance or plan is es- 
sentially a statement of intent, and is not 
a substitute for performance. The Commis- 
sioner may require additional assurance or 
evidence of performance if he has cause to 
believe that a school system is not living up 
to its original assurance. 

“Types of plan 

No single type of desegregation plan fits 
all school systems. Each school system is 
responsible for selecting the plan best suited 
to accomplish desegregation as quickly as 
possible. However, if the Commissioner has 
cause to believe a plan will not work in a 
particular district, or has evidence that a 
previously accepted plan is failing, he may 
require the adoption of a different plan, 

“A. General requirements.—The school 
system—not the State or Federal Govern- 
ment—is responsible for making its plan 
work. The system must inform the com- 
munity of its plan, solicit community sup- 
port, and take the necessary steps to protect 
all persons exercising their rights under the 
plan. 

“The guidelines require periodic reports to 
help the Commissioner determine a system's 
progress under its plan. These reports in- 
clude data on student and faculty assign- 
ment by race and school; maps of the sys- 
tem's boundaries and the location of schools 
within the boundaries; notification of any 
changes the system seeks to make in its plan; 
and descriptions of special circumstances 
hampering the progress of desegregation. 

B. Specific requirements.— 

“1. Attendance zone plans: Under this 
type of plan, students are assigned to schools 
within a school system according to their 
area of residence. The school system must 
establish a single set of attendance zones, 
and then assign students to schools serving 
their zone, regardless of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. Students with special educa- 
tional needs—handicapped children, for 
example—can be assigned to a school outside 
their normal attendance zone. 

“2. Free choice plans: These plans require 
students to choose their own school, regard- 
less of where they live. The expectation is 
that students of each race will choose the 
same school, and thus break down the dual 
school pattern. 

“Every student and his parent must choose 
a school each year * * * in most cases 4 or 
5 months before the school year begins. The 
school system must insure that this choice is 
free, and that students and parents can 
choose in safety and without fear of reprisal. 
School systems must make significant prog- 
ress in eliminating the dual school pattern 
under free choice plans. Progress in the 
transfer of students from segregated schools 
will be measured in relation to achievements 
of prior years and will be judged in accord- 
ance with the Federal court rule that school 
districts which start late must move faster 
in desegregating their school. 

“Desegregation of faculty 


“The 1965 guidelines required at least a 
first step toward faculty desegregation 
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through integrated staff meetings in the first 
year. The 1966 guidelines require actual 
desegregation in the school staff. 

“In general, school systems with biracial 
faculties must assign staff in such a way as 
to produce some faculty integration in every 
school. The Commissioner may approve dif- 
ferent patterns where the school system 
shows that another method would be equally 
effective. 

“The 1966 guidelines also include safe- 
guards against discriminatory hiring, firing, 
promotion, and extension of tenure. They 
do not violate a system’s right to administer 
its staff according to professional criteria, 
but they do require that such practices not 
result in discrimination by race, color, or na- 
tional origin. 


“Desegregation of facilities 


“Any facility or activity—including ath- 
letics, transportation, parent-teacher or stu- 
dent assemblies, extracurricular programs, 
special educational opportunities—identifia- 
ble as being school-related must be open to 
all appropriate persons without discrimina- 
tion. 

“Summary 

“The basic concept behind the design of 
the 1966 guidelines is substantial progress in 
each district beyond what it achieved under 
the 1965 guidelines. 

“The basic criterion for the Commissoner's 
interpretation of these guidelines is measur- 
able evidence of progress and good faith 
effort to eliminate the dual school system as 
quickly as possible.” 


“REVISED STATEMENT OF POLICIES FoR SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION PLANS UNDER TITLE VI oF 
THE CIVIL RIGHTS Act or 1964 


“(Superseding the General Statement of 
Policies Issued in April 1965—45 CFR, Part 
181) 

“SUBPART A—APPLICABILITY OF THIS STATEMENT 

OF POLICIES 


“$181.1 Title VI and the HEW regulation 

“Section 601 of Title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 provides that: 

No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance.’ 

“As required by Section 602 of Title VI, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare has issued a Regulation to assure the 
elimination of discrimination in Federal aid 
programs it administers. The HEW Regula- 
tion was published as Part 80 of Title 45, Code 
of Federal Regulations (45 CFR Part 80). 
“$181.2 Compliance by school systems 

eliminating dual school struc- 
ture 

“To be eligible for Federal aid, a school 
system must act to eliminate any practices in 
violation of Title VI, including the continued 
maintenance of a dual structure of separate 
schools for students of different races. The 
HEW Regulation recognizes two methods of 
meeting this requirement: (1) a desegrega- 
tion order of a Federal court; or (2) a volun- 
tary desegregation plan. 

“$181.3 Purpose of this statement of 
policies 

“This Statement of Policies applies to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary school systems 
undergoing desegregation to eliminate a dual 
school structure. It sets forth the require- 
ments which voluntary desegregation plans 
must meet for the Commissioner to deter- 
mine under the HEW Regulation that a plan 
is adequate to accomplish the purposes of 
Title VI. This Statement supersedes the 
‘General Statement of Policies Under Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 Respecting 
Desegregation of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools,’ issued in April 1965 and published 
as 45 C.F.R. Part 181. 
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“§ 181.4 Initial demonstration of compliance 
“To be eligible for Federal aid, a school 
system must first assure the Commissioner 
that it will comply with Title VI and the 
HEW Regulation. It must submit the form 
of assurance that meets its circumstances, 
under §§ 181.5, 181.6, or 181.7 below. 
“$181.5 Systems without dual school struc- 
ture 

“(a) Submission of Form 441. A school 
system which does not maintain any char- 
acteristic of a dual school structure may 
initially demonstrate compliance by sub- 
mitting HEW Form 441. This is an assur- 
ance of full and immediate compliance with 
Title VI. 

“(b) Resubmission Not Required. Aschool 
system which has appropriately submitted 
HEW Form 441 need not submit a new copy 
with subsequent requests for Federal aid, 
but need only affirm when requested that 
the assurance submitted continues in effect. 

“(c) Supplementation of Assurance, The 
Commissioner may require supplementation 
of HEW Form 441 when he has reasonable 
cause to believe that there is a failure to 
comply with any provision of Title VI or the 
HEW Regulation. 


“$181.6 System under Federal court order 
for desegregation 

“(a) Submission of Order. A school sys- 
tem under which a Federal court designation 
order which meets the requirements of the 
HEW Regulation may submit, as evidence 
of compliance with Title VI, a copy of the 
court order, together with an assurance that 
it will comply with the order, including any 
future modification. 

“(b) Resubmission Not Required. A school 
system under a court order accepted by the 
Commissioner need not submit another copy, 
but must submit any modification not pre- 
viously submitted. 

“(c) Revision of Court Orders. A school 
system under a court order for desegrega- 
tion which is not in accord with current 
judicial standards is subject to legal action 
by the Department of Justice, or by the 
parties to the original suit, to modify the 
order to meet current standards. 


“$181.7 Systems with voluntary desegrega- 
tion plans 

(a) Submission of Form 441-B. A school 
system with a voluntary desegregation plan 
must provide an assurance that it will abide 
by the applicable requirements for such plans 
contained in this Statement of Policies. Such 
assurance may be given by submitting HEW 
Form 441-B to the Commissioner. After 
April 15, 1966 commitments of funds for new 
activities will be subject to deferral for school 
systems which have failed to submit HEW 
Form 441-B. 

“(b) Changing Type of Plan. A school 
system may change from one type of desegre- 
gation plan to another if such action would 
eliminate segregation and all other forms of 
discrimination more expeditiously. A school 
system planning to change the type of its 
plan must submit a new plan meeting the 
requirements of this Statement of Policies, 
together with HEW Form 441-B, for a deter- 
mination by the Commissioner as to the ade- 
quacy of the plan to accomplish the pur- 
poses of Title VI. 

“(c) Retaining Present Type of Plan. A 
school system with a desegregation plan ac- 
cepted by the Commissioner need not resub- 
mit its plan if it intends to continue under 
the same type of plan. If a plan accepted 
by the Commissioner fails to meet any re- 
quirement under this Statement of Policies, 
the submission of HEW Form 441-B will be 
deemed to amend the plan so that it will 
meet such requirement. Amendments to the 
plan are not to be submitted unless re- 
quested. However, certain supporting mate- 
rials must be submitted, as provided in Sub- 
parts B, C, D, and F below. 
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d) Initial Submittal of Plans. If no de- 
segregation plan has been submitted or ac- 
cepted for a school system, HEW Form 441-B 
and a plan meeting the requirements of this 
Statement of Policies must be submitted. 


„Iss 181.8 through 181.10 reserved] 


“SUBPART B—BASIC REQUIREMENTS FOR ALL VOL- 
UNTARY DESEGREGATION PLANS 


“$§ 181.11 Various types of desegregation 
lans 


Pp 

“It is the responsibility of a school system 
to adopt and implement a desegregation plan 
which will eliminate the dual school system 
and all other forms of discrimination as ex- 
peditiously as possible. No single type of 
plan is appropriate for all school systems. 
In some cases, the most expeditious means of 
desegregation is to close the schools orig- 
inally established for students of one race, 
particularly where they are small and inade- 
quate and to assign all the students and 
teachers to desegregated schools. Another 
appropriate method is to reorganize the grade 
structure of schools originally established for 
students of different races so that these 
schools are fully utilized, on a desegregated 
basis, although each school contains fewer 
grades. In some cases desegregation is ac- 
complished by the establishment of non- 
racial attendance zones. Under certain con- 
ditions, a plan based on free choice of school 
may be a way to undertake desegregation. 
In certain cases the purposes of Title VI may 
be most expeditiously accomplished by a plan 
applying two or more of the foregoing pro- 
cedures to certain schools or different grade 
levels. Based on consideration of all the cir- 
cumstances of a particular school system, the 
Commissioner may determine that its de- 
segregation plan is not adequate to accom- 
plish the purposes of Title VI, in which case 
he may require the adoption of an alternative 
plan. In any case where the State education 
agency is pursuing policies and programs for 
expediting the elimination of the dual school 
structure, the Commissioner will consider 
this factor in determining whether a particu- 
lar type of plan is adequate for any given 
school system in such State. 


“$181.12 Student assignment practices 

“Title VI precludes a school system from 
any action or inaction designed to perpetuate 
or promote segregation or any other form of 
discrimination, or to limit desegregation or 
maintain what is essentially a dual school 
structure. Any educational opportunity of- 
fered by a school system must be available 
to students without regard to race, color, or 
national origin. In particular, any academic 
tests or other procedures used in assigning 
students to schools, grades, classrooms, sec- 
tions, courses of study or for any other pur- 
pose must be applied uniformly to all stu- 
dents without regard to race, color, or 
national origin. Curriculum, credit and pro- 
motion procedures must not be applied in 
such a way as to penalize or hamper students 
who transfer from one school to another pur- 
suant to a desegregation plan. 

“§ 181.13 Faculty and staff 

(a) Desegregation of Staff. The racial 
composition of the professional staff of a 
school system, and of the schools in the 
system, must be considered in determining 
whether students are subjected to discrimi- 
nation in educational programs. Each school 
system is responsible for correcting the effects 
of all past discriminatory practices in the 
assignment of teachers and other profes- 
sional staff. 

(b) New assignments. Race, color, or na- 
tional origin may not be a factor in the hir- 
ing or assignment to schools or within schools 
of teachers and other professional staff, in- 
eluding student teachers and staff serving 
two or more schools, except to correct the 
effects of past discriminatory assignments. 

(c) Dismissals, Teachers and other pro- 
fessional staff may not be dismissed, demoted, 
or passed over for retention, promotion, or 
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rehiring, on the ground of race, color, or na- 
tional origin. In any instance where one 
or more teachers or other professional staff 
members are to be displaced as a result of 
desegregation, no staff vacancy in the school 
system may be filled through recruitment 
from outside the system unless the school 
Officials can show that no such displaced 
staff member is qualified to fill the vacancy. 
If as a result of desegregation, there is to be 
a reduction in the total professional staff of 
the schoo] system, the qualifications of all 
staff members in the system must be evalu- 
ated in selecting the staff members to be 
released. 

„d) Past Assignments. The pattern of 
assignment of teachers and other profes- 
sional staff among the various schools of a 
system may not be such that schools are 
identifiable as intended for students of a 
particular race, color, or national origin, or 
such that teachers or other professional staff 
of a particular race are concentrated in those 
schools where all, or the majority of, the stu- 
dents are of that race. Each school system 
has a positive duty to make staff assignments 
and reassignments necessary to eliminate 
past discriminatory assignment patterns. 
Staff desegregation for the 1966-67 school 
year must include significant progress be- 
yond what was accomplished for the 1965-66 
school year in the desegregation of teachers 
assigned to schools on a regular full-time 
basis. Patterns of staff assignments to ini- 
tiate staff desegregation might include, for 
example: (1) Some desegregation of profes- 
sional staff in each school in the system, (2) 
the assignment of a significant portion of the 
professional staff of each race to particular 
schools in the system where their race is a 
minority and where special staff training pro- 
grams are established to help with the process 
of staff desegregation, (3) the assignment of 
a significant portion of the staff on a desegre- 
gated basis to those schools in which the 
student body is desegregated, (4) the reas- 
signment of the staff of schools being closed 
to other schools in the system where their 
race is a minority, or (5) an alternative pat- 
tern of assignment which will make com- 
parable progress in bringing about staff de- 
segregation successfully. 

“$181.14 Services, facilities, activities, and 
programs 

“(a) General. Each school system is re- 
sponsible for removing any segregation and 
any other form of discrimination affecting 
students in connection with all services, fa- 
cilities, activities and programs (including 
transportation, athletics, and other extra- 
curricular activities) that may be conducted 
or sponsored by or affiliated with the schools 
of the system, 

“(b) Specific Situations. 

“(1) A student attending school for the 
first time on a desegregated basis may not be 
subject to any disqualification or waiting 
period for participation in activities and pro- 
grams, including athletics, which might oth- 
erwise apply because he is a transfer student. 

“(2) If transportation services are fur- 
nished, sponsored or utilized by a school 
system, dual or segregated transportation 
systems, and any other form of discrimina- 
tion must be eliminated. Routing and 
scheduling of transportation must be 
planned on the basis of such factors as econ- 
omy and efficiency, and may not operate to 
impede desegregation. Routes and sched- 
ules must be changed to the extent necessary 
to comply with this provision. 

“(3) All school-related use of athletic 
fields, meeting rooms, and all other school- 
related services, facilities, activities, and 
programs, such as commencement exercises 
and parent-teacher meetings, which are open 
to persons other than enrolled students, must 
be open to all such persons and must be con- 
ducted without segregation or any other form 
of discrimination. 
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“(4) All special educational programs, 
such as pre-school, summer school and adult 
education, and any educational program 
newly instituted, must be conducted without 
segregation or any other form of discrimina- 
tion. Free choice desegregation procedures 
normally may not be applied to such pro- 
grams, 

“$181.15 Unequal educational programs 
and facilities 

In addition to the changes made in stu- 
dent assignment practices under its desegre- 
gation plan, each school system is respon- 
sible for removing all other forms of dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin. For example, some school 
systems still maintain small, inadequate 
schools that were originally established for 
students of a particular race and are still 
used primarily or exclusively for the educa- 
tion of students of such race. If the facil- 
ities, teaching materials, or educational pro- 
gram available to students in such a school 
are inferior to those generally available in 
the schools of the system, the school au- 
thorities will normally be required immedi- 
ately to assign such students to other schools 
in order to discontinue the use of the in- 
ferior school. 


“$181.16 Attendance outside school sys- 
tem of residence in effect, dis- 
criminates against whites 

“No arrangement may be made nor per- 
mission granted for students residing in one 
school system to attend school in another 
school system in any case (1) where the re- 
sult would tend to limit desegregating or 
maintain what is essentially a dual school 
structure in either system, or (2) where such 
attendance is not available to all students 
without regard to race, color, or national 
origin. 

“$181.17 Official support for desegregation 

la 


plan 

“(a) Community Support. School officials 
must take steps to encourage community 
support and acceptance of their desegrega- 
tion plan. They are responsible for prepar- 
ing students, teachers and all other person- 
nel, and the community in general, for the 
successful desegregation of the school sys- 
tem. 

“(b) Information to the Public. Full in- 
formation concerning the desegregation plan 
must be furnished freely to the public and 
to all television and radio stations and all 
newspapers serving the community. Copies 
of all reports on student and staff assign- 
ments required under § 181.18 below must 
be available for public inspection at the of- 
fice of the Superintendent of the school sys- 
tem. 

e) Protection of Persons Affected, Each 
school system is responsible for the effective 
implementation of its desegregation plan. 
Within their authority, school officials are 
responsible for the protection of persons ex- 
ercising rights under, or otherwise affected 
by, the plan. They must take appropriate 
action with regard to any student or staff 
member who interferes with the successful 
operation of the plan, whether or not on 
school grounds. If officials of the school 
system are not able to provide sufficient pro- 
tection, they must seek whatever assistance 
is necessary from other appropriate officials. 
“$181.18 Reports 

“(a) Anticipated Enrollment, By April 15 
of each year, or by 15 days after the close 
of the spring choice period in the case of 
plans based on free choice of schools, each 
school system must report to the Commis- 
sioner the anticipated student enrollment, 
by race, color, or national origin, and by 
grade of each school, for the following school 
year. The report submitted for the 1966-67 
school year must also include the compa- 
rable data for the 1965-66 school year. Any 
subsequent substantial change in antici- 
pated enrollment affecting desegregation 
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must be reported promptly to the Commis- 
sioner. 

“(b) Planned Staff Assignments. By April 
15 of each year, each school system must re- 
port to the Commissioner the planned as- 
signments of professional staff to each school 
for the following year, by race, color, or na- 
tional origin and by grade, or where appro- 
priate, by subject taught or position held. 
The report for April 15, 1966 must also in- 
clude the comparable data for the 1965-66 
school year. Any subsequent change in 
planned staff assignments affecting staff de- 
segregation must be reported promptly to 
the Commissioner. 

“(c) Actual Data. As soon as possible 
after the opening of its schools in the fall, 
but in any case within 30 days thereafter, 
each school system must determine and 
promptly report to the Commissioner the ac- 
tual data for the items covered in the re- 
ports called for under (a) and (b) above. 

“(d) Attendance Outside System of Resi- 
dence. The called for under (a) and 
(c) above must include a statement covering 
(1) all students who reside within the 
boundaries of the school system but attend 
school in another system, and (2) all stu- 
dents who reside outside but attend a school 
within the system. This statement must set 
forth, for each group of students included 
in (1) and (2) above, the number of stu- 
dents, by race, color, or national origin, by 
grade, by school and school system attended, 
and by school system of residence. 

“(e) Consolidation or Litigation. A school 
system which is to undergo consolidation 
with another system or any other change in 
its boundaries, or which is involved in any 
litigation affecting desegregation, must 
promptly report the relevant facts and cir- 
cumstances to the Commissioner. 

„t) Other Reports. The Commissioner 
may require a school system to submit other 
reports relating to its compliance with Title 


“$ 181.19 Records 

“A school system must keep available for 
not less than three years all records relating 
to personnel actions, transportation, includ- 
ing routes and schedules, and student as- 
signments and transfers, including all choice 
forms and transfer applications submitted 
to the school system. The Commissioner 
may require retention for a longer period 
in individual cases. 


[$$ 181.20 through 181.30 reserved] 


“SUBPART C—ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 
VOLUNTARY DESEGREGATION PLANS BASED ON 
GEOGRAPHIC ATTENDANCE ZONES 


“$181.31 General 

“A voluntary desegregation plan based in 
whole or in part on geographic attendance 
zones must meet the requirements of this 
Subpart for all students whose assignment 
to schools is determined by such zones. The 
general requirement for desegregation plans 
set forth elsewhere in this Statement of Poli- 
cies are also applicable. 


181.32 Attendance zones 

A single system of non-racial attendance 
zones must be established. A school system 
may not use zone boundaries or feeder pat- 
terns designed to perpetuate or promote seg- 
regation, or to limit desegregation or main- 
tain what is essentially a dual school struc- 
ture. A school system planning (1) to 
desegregate certain grades by means of geo- 
graphic attendance zones and other grades 
by means of free choice of schools, or (2) to 
include more than one school of the same 
level in one or more attendance zones and 
to offer free choice of all schools within such 
zones, must show that such an arrangement 
will most expeditiously eliminate segregation 
and all other forms of discrimination. In 
any such case, the procedures followed for 
the offer, exercise and administration of free 
choice of schools must conform to the pro- 
visions of Subpart D below. 
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“§ 181.33 Assignment to school zone of 
residence 

“Regardless of any previous attendance at 
another school, each student must be as- 
signed to the school serving his zone of resi- 
dence, and may be transferrred to another 
school only in those cases which meet the 
following requirements: 

“(a) Transfer for Special Needs. A student 
who requires a course of study not offered at 
the school serving his zone, or who is physi- 
cally handicapped, may be permitted, upon 
his written application, to transfer to an- 
other school which is designed to fit, or offers 
courses for, his special needs. 

“(b) Minority Transfer Policy. A school 
system may (1) permit any student to trans- 
fer from a school where students of his race 
are a majority to any other school, within the 
system, where students of his race are a mi- 
nority, or (2) assign students on such basis. 

„e) Special Plan Provisions. A student 
who specifically qualifies to attend another 
school pursuant to the provisions of a deseg- 
regation plan accepted by the Commissioner 
may be permitted, upon his written applica- 
tion, to transfer to such other school. 

“§ 181.34 Notice 

„(a) Individual Notice. On a convenient 
date between March 1 and April 30 in each 
year, each school system must distribute, by 
first class mail, a letter to the parent, or 
other adult person acting as parent, of each 
student who is then enrolled, except high 
school seniors expected to graduate, giving 
the name and location of the school to which 
the student has been assigned for the coming 
school year pursuant to the desegregation 
plan, and information concerning the bus 
service between his school and his neighbor- 
hood. All these letters must be mailed on 
the same day. Each letter must be accom- 
panied by a notice, in a form prescribed by 
the Commissioner, explaining the desegrega- 
tion plan. The same letter and notice must 
also be furnished, in person or by mail, to 
the parent of each prospective student, in- 
cluding each student planning to enter the 
first grade or kindergarten, as soon as the 
school system learns that he plans to enroll. 

“(b) Published Notice. The school system 
must arrange for the conspicuous publication 
of an announcement, identical with the text 
of the notice provided for under (a) above, 
in the newspaper most generally circulated 
in the community, on or shortly before the 
date of mailing under (a) above. Publica- 
tion as a legal notice is not sufficient. When- 
ever any revision of attendance zones is pro- 
posed, the school system must similarly ar- 
range for the conspicuous publication of an 
announcement at least 30 days before any 
change is to become effective, naming each 
school to be affected and describing the pro- 
posed new zones. Copies of all material pub- 
lished hereunder must also be given at that 
time to all television and radio stations serv- 
ing the community. 

“(c) Maps Available to Public. A street 
or road map showing the boundaries of, and 
the school serving, each attendance zone 
must be freely available for public inspection 
at the Office of the Superintendent. Each 
school in the system must have freely avail- 
able for public inspection a map showing 
the boundaries of its attendance area. 
“$181.35 Reports 

“(a) Attendance zones. The report sub- 
mitted under $ 181.18 (a) by April 15 of each 
year must be accompanied by a map, which 
must show the name and location of each 
school facility planned to be used during the 
coming school year, the attendance zones for 
each school in effect during the current 
school year, and any changes in the attend- 
ance zones planned for the coming school 
year. The map need not be of professional 
quality. A clipping of each newspaper an- 
nouncement and any map published under 
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$ 181.34 (b) or (c) above must be sent to 
the Commissioner within three days after 
publication and, in the case of proposed re- 
visions, must be accompanied by data show- 
ing the estimated change in attendance, by 
race, color, or national origin and by grade, 
and in the racial composition of the profes- 
sional staff, at each school to be affected. 

“(b) Attendance outside zone of residence. 
Whenever a student is permitted to attend 
a school other than that serving his zone of 
residence, and whenever a request for such 
attendance is denied, the school system must 
retain records showing (1) the school and 
grade applied for, (2) the zone of the stu- 
dent's residence and his grade therein, (3) 
the race, color, or national origin of the 
student, (4) the reason stated for the request, 
and (5) the reason the request is granted 
or denied. Whenever the total number of 
transfers permitted from any school exceeds 
two percent of the student enrollment at that 
school, the relevant facts must be reported 
promptly to the Commissioner. 


„ss 181.36 through 181.40 reserved] 
“SUBPART D—ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS FOR 


VOLUNTARY DESEGREGATION PLANS BASED ON 
FREE CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


“$181.41 General 

“A voluntary desegregation plan based in 
whole or in part on free choice of schools 
must meet the requirements of this Subpart 
for all students whose assignment to schools 
is determined by free choice. The general 
requirements for desegregation plans set 
forth elsewhere in this Statement of Policies 
are also applicable. 
“$181.42 Who may ezercise choice 

“A choice of schools may be exercised by 
a parent or other adult person serving as the 
student’s parent, A student may exercise his 
own choice if he (1) is exercising a choice for 
the ninth or a higher grade, or (2) has 
reached the age of fifteen at the time of the 
exercise of choice. Such a choice by a stu- 
dent is controlling unless a different choice 
is exercised for him by his parent, or other 
adult person acting as his parent, during the 
period in which the student exercises his 
choice. Each reference in this Subpart to a 
student exercising a choice means the exer- 
cise of the choice by a parent or such other 
adult, or by the student himself, as may be 
appropriate under this provision. 
“$181.44 Annual mandatory exercise of 

choice 

Each student must be required to exercise 
& free choice of schools once annually. A 
student may not be enrolled or assigned to a 
school without exercising his choice, except 
as provided in § 181.45 below. 


“$ 181.44 Choice period 

A period of at least 30 days must be pro- 
vided for exercising choice, to commence no 
earlier than March 1 and to end no later than 
April 30, preceding the school year for which 
choice is to be exercised. The Commissioner 
may require an additional period or different 
dates for a particular school system. No 
preference in school assignment may be given 
on the basis of an early exercise of choice 
during the choice period. 
“$181.45 Failure to exercise choice 

“As failure to exercise a choice within the 
choice period does not excuse a student from 
exercising his choice, which may be done at 
any time before he commences school for the 
year with respect to which the choice ap- 
plies. However, any such late choice must be 
subordinated to the choices of students who 
exercised choice during the choice period, If 
by a week after school opens there is any 
student who has not yet exercised his choice 
of school, he must be assigned to the school 
nearest his home where space is available. 
Standards for determining available space 
must be applied uniformly throughout 
the system, 
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“§ 181.46 Letters to parents, notices, and 
choice forms 

“(a) Mailings. On the first day of the 
choice period, each school system must dis- 
tribute, by first class mail, a letter, an ex- 
planatory notice, and a choice form, to the 
parent or other adult person acting as parent 
of each student who is then enrolled, ex- 
cept high school seniors expected to gradu- 
ate, together with a return envelope ad- 
dressed to the Superintendent. The texts for 
the letter, notice, and choice form to be used 
must be in a form prescribed by the Com- 
missioner. 

“(b) Extra Copies. Extra copies of the let- 
ter, the notice, and the choice form must be 
freely available to parents, students, pro- 
spective students, and the general public, at 
each school in the system and at the office 
of the Superintendent. 

“(c) Content of Choice Form. Unless 
otherwise authorized or required by the 
Commissioner, each choice form, as prepared 
by the school system for distribution, (1) 
must set forth the name and location of, 
and the grades offered at, each school, and 
(2) may inquire of the person exercising the 
choice only the name, address, and age of the 
student, the school and grade currently or 
most recently attended by the student, the 
school chosen, the signature of one parent 
or other adult person serving as par- 
ent or, where appropriate under § 181,42 
above, the signature of the student, and the 
identity of the person signing. If necessary 
to provide information required by §§ 181.18 
and 181.19 above, or for other reports re- 
quired by the Commissioner, the choice form 
may also ask the race, color, or national 
origin of the student. No statement of rea- 
sons for a particular choice, or any other 
information, or any witness or other authen- 
tication, may be required or requested. No 
other choice form, including any pupil place- 
ment law form may be used by the school 
system in connection with the choice of a 
school. 

d) Return of Choice Form. At the op- 
tion of the person completing the choice 
form, it may be returned by mail or by hand 
to any school in the school system or to the 
office of the Superintendent. 

(e) Choices Not on Official Form. Exercise 
of choice may also be made by the submis- 
sion in like manner of any other writing 
which sufficiently identifies the student and 
indicates that he has made a choice of a 
school. 


“$181.47 Prospective students 

“Each prospective student, including each 
student planning to enter the first grade or 
kindergarten, must be required to exercise a 
free choice of schools before enrollment. 
Each such student must be furnished a copy 
of the prescribed letter, notice, and choice 
form, by mail or in person, on the date the 
choice period opens or as soon thereafter as 
the school system learns that he plans to 
enroll. Each must be given an opportunity 
to exercise his choice during the choice pe- 
riod. A prospective student exercising his 
choice after the choice period must be given 
at least one week to do so. 
“§$ 181.48 Choice may not be changed 

“Once a choice has been submitted, it may 
not be changed for the school year to which 
it applies, whether during the choice period, 
after the choice period, or during that school 
year, except on request (1) in cases meeting 
the conditions set forth in § 181.50 below, 
(2) in case of a change of residence to a 
place where another school serving the stu- 
dent's grade level is closer than the school 
to which he is assigned under these provi- 
sions, and (3) in case of a compelling hard- 
ship. A student who cannot enter the school 
of his choice because the grade he is to enter 
is not offered at that school must be promptly 
notified as soon as this is known and must 
be given the same opportunity to choose an- 
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other school as is provided a prospective stu- 
dent under § 181.47 above. 


“$181.49 Assignment according to choice 

“No choice may be denied in assigning 
students to schools for any reason other than 
overcrowding, In cases where overcrowding 
would result at one or more schools from the 
choices made, preference must be given on 
the basis of the proximity of schools to the 
homes of students, without regard to race, 
color, or national origin. No preference may 
be given to students for prior attendance at 
a school if such preference would deny other 
students their free choice of schools under 
the plan, In cases where this provision 
would result in unusual difficulty involving, 
for instance, students not being able to fin- 
ish their senior year in a particular school, 
or students being unable to attend school 
with other members of the same family, or 
at a school having special courses required 
by a student, the relevant facts may be 
brought to the attention of the Commis- 
sioner for consideration of alternative proce- 
dures. Any student whose choice is denied 
under these provisions must be notified in 
writing promptly and given his choice of 
each school in the system serving his grade 
level where space is available. Standards for 
determining overcrowding and available 
space that are applied uniformly throughout 
the system must be used if any choice is to 
be denied. Each students and his parent, or 
other adult person acting as parent, must be 
notified in writing of the name and location 
of the school to which the student is as- 
signed hereunder promptly upon completion 
of processing his first or any second choice. 
A school system may, at its option, give pref- 
erence to any student whose choice is for a 
school at which students of his race are a 
minority. 
“$181.50 Transfers for special needs 

“Each student must attend the school to 
which he is assigned under the foregoing 
provisions, except that any student who re- 
quires a course of study not offered at that 
school, or who is physically handicapped, 
may be permitted, upon his written applica- 
tion, to transfer to another school which is 
designed to fit, or offers courses for, his spe- 
cial needs, 


“$181.51 No limitation of choice; trans- 
portation 

No factor, such as a requirement for health 
or birth records, academic or physical, ex- 
aminations, the operation of the school 
transportation system, or any other factor 
except overcrowding, may limit or affect the 
assignment of students to schools on the 
basis of their choices. Where transportation 
is generally provided, buses must be routed 
to the maximum extent feasible so as to 
serve each student choosing any school in 
the system. In any event, every student 
choosing either the formerly white or the 
formerly Negro school (or other school estab- 
lished for students of a particular race, color, 
or national origin) nearest his residence 
must be transported to the school to which 
he is assigned under these provisions, whether 
or not it is his first choice, if that school 
is sufficiently distant from his home to make 
him eligible for transportation under gen- 
erally applicable transportation rules. 


“$181.52 Officials not to influence choice 

“No official, teacher, or employee of the 
school system may require or request any 
student or prospective student to submit a 
choice form during the choice period other 
than by the prescribed letter, notice, and 
choice form. After the choice period, the 
school system must make all reasonable ef- 
forts to obtain a completed choice form from 
any student who has not exercised a choice. 
However, at no time may any official, teach- 
er, or employee of the school system, either 
directly or indirectly, seek to influence any 
parent, student, or any other person in- 
volved, in the exercise of a choice, or favor 
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or penalize any person because of a choice 
made. Information concerning choices made 
by individual students or schools to which 
they are assigned may not be made public. 


“$181.53 Public notice 

“On or shortly before the date the choice 
period opens, the school system must arrange 
for the conspicuous publication of a notice 
describing the desegregation plan in the 
newspaper most generally circulated in the 
community. The text of the notice must be 
in a form prescribed by the Commissioner. 
Publication as a legal notice is not sufficient. 
Copies of this notice must also be given 
at that time to all radio and television sta- 
tions serving the community. Any other 
announcement published by the school sys- 
tem concerning enrollment, such as might be 
made in connection with scheduling pre- 
enrollment procedures for prospective first 
grade students, must (1) state clearly that 
under the desegregation plan a choice of 
school is required for each student whose 
choice has not yet been exercised, (2) de- 
scribe and state where copies of the pre- 
scribed letter, notice and choice form may be 
freely obtained in person, or by letter or 
telephone request, and (3) state the period 
during which the choice may be exercised. 
“$181.54 Requirements for effectiveness of 

free choice plans 

“A free choice plan tends to place the 
burden of desegregation on Negro or other 
mmority group students and their parents. 
Even when school authorities undertake good 
faith efforts to assure its fair operation, the 
very nature of a free choice plan and the 
effect of longstanding community attitudes 
often tend to preclude or inhibit the exercise 
of a truly free choice by or for minority group 
students. 

“For these reasons, the Commissioner will 
scrutinize with special care the operation of 
voluntary plans of desegregation in school 
systems which have adopted free choice 
plans. 

“In determining whether a free choice plan 
is operating fairly and effectively, so as to 
materially further the orderly achievement 
of desegregation, the Commissioner will take 
into account such factors as community 
support for the plan, the efforts of the school 
system to eliminate the identifiability of 
schools on the basis of race, color, or na- 
tional origin by virtue of the composition 
of staff or other factors and the progress 
actually made in eliminating past discrimi- 
nation and segregation. 

“The single most substantial indication as 
to whether a free choice plan is actually 
working to eliminate the dual school struc- 
ture is the extent to which Negro or other 
minority group students have in fact trans- 
ferred from segregated schools. Thus, when 
substantial desegregation actually occurs 
under a free choice plan, there is strong evi- 
dence that the plan is operating effectively 
and fairly, and is currently acceptable as a 
means of meeting legal requirements. Con- 
versely, where a free choice plan results in 
little or no actual desegregation, or where, 
having already produced some degree of de- 
segregation, it does not result in substantial 
progress, there is reason to believe that the 
plan is not operating effectively and may not 
be an appropriate or acceptable method of 
meeting constitutional and statutory 
requirements. 

“As a general matter, for the 1966-67 school 
year the Commissioner will, in the absence 
of other evidence to the contrary, assume 
that a free choice plan is a viable and effec- 
tive means of completing initial stages of 
desegregation in school systems in which a 
substantial percentage of the students have 
in fact been transferred from segregated 
schools. Where a small degree of desegrega- 
tion has been achieved and, on the basis of 
the free choice registration held in the spring 
of 1966, it appears that there will not be a 
substantial increase in desegregation for the 
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1966-67 school year, the Commissioner will 
review the working of the plan and will 
normally require school officials to take addi- 
tional actions as a prerequisite to continued 
use of a free choice plan, even as an interim 
device. 

“In districts with a sizable percentage of 
Negro or other minority group students, the 
Commissioner will, in general, be guided by 
the following criteria in scheduling free 
choice plans for review: 

“(1) If a significant percentage of the 
students, such as 8 percent or 9 percent, 
transferred from segregated schools for the 
1965-66 school year, total transfers on the 
order of at least twice that percentage would 
normally be expected. 

“(2) If a smaller percentage of the stu- 
dents, such as 4 percent or 5 percent, trans- 
ferred from segregated schools for the 1965- 
66 school year, a substantial increase in 
transfers would normally be expected, such 
as would bring the total to at least triple 
the percentage for the 1965-66 school year. 

“(3) If a lower percentage of students 
transferred for the 1965-66 school year, then 
the rate of increase in total transfers for the 
1966-67 school year would normally be ex- 
pected to be proportionately greater than 
under (2) above. 

(4) If no students transferred from seg- 
regated schools under a free choice plan for 
the 1965-66 school year, then a very sub- 
stantial start would normally be expected, to 
enable such a school system to catch up as 
quickly as possible with system which started 
earlier. If a school system in these circum- 
stances is unable to make such a start for the 
1966-67 school year under a free choice plan, 
it will normally be required to adopt a differ- 
ent type of plan. 

“Where there is substantial deviation from 
these expectations, and the Commissioner 
concludes, on the basis of the choices actu- 
ally made and other available evidence, that 
the plan is not operating fairly, or is not 
effective to meet constitutional and statutory 
requirements, he will require the school sys- 
tem to take additional steps to further 
desegregation. 

“Such additional steps may include, for 
example, reopening of the choice period, addi- 
tional meetings with parents and civic 
groups, further arrangements with State or 
local officials to limit opportunities for intim- 
idation, and other further community prep- 
aration. Where schools are still identifi- 
able on the basis of staff composition as in- 
tended for students of a particular race, 
color, or national origin, such steps must in 
any such case include substantial further 
ch: in staffing patterns to eliminate such 
identifiability. 

“If the Commissioner concludes that such 
steps would be ineffective, or if they fail to 
remedy the defects in the operation of any 
free choice plan, he may require the school 
system to adopt a different type of desegre- 
gation plan. 

“§ 181.55 Reports 

“(a) Supporting Materials. Each school 
system must submit to the Commissioner a 
copy of the letter, notice, and choice form, 
all as prepared by the school system for dis- 
tribution, within three days after their first 
distribution, and must submit a clipping of 
all newspaper announcements published in 
accordance with § 181.53 above within three 
days after publication. 

“(b) Data on Choices Not Being Honored. 
In any case, including the case of conflicting 
choices under § 181.42 above, where a stu- 
dent chooses a school where he would be in 
a racial minority, and (1) he is to be as- 
signed to a school where he would be in a 
racial majority, or (2) the school system pro- 
poses not to process his choice for any rea- 
son, the relevant facts must be reported 
promptly to the Commissioner. 

„(e) Transfers for Special Needs. Wher- 
ever a student is permitted, under §§ 181.48 
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or 181.50 above, to attend a school other 
than the school to which he is or would be 
assigned under the other applicable provi- 
sions hereof, and whenever a request for 
such attendance is denied, the school sys- 
tem must retain records showing (1) the 
school and grade applied for, (2) the school 
and grade to be transferred from, (3) the 
race, color, or national origin of the student, 
(4) the reason stated for the request, and 
(5) the reason the request is granted or de- 
nied. Whenever the total number of trans- 
fers permitted from any school exceeds two 
percent of the student enrollment at that 
school, the relevant facts must be reported 
promptly to the Commissioner. 


“*[§§181.56 through 181.60 reserved] 
“SUBPART E—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“$ 181.61 How to submit reports 

“Each report to the Commissioner required 
under this Statement of Policies must be sent 
by first class mail addressed to the Equal 
Educational Opportunities Program, U.S. Of- 
fice of Education, Washington, D.C., 20202. 
“$181.62 Alternative administrative proce- 

dures 

“In an administrative procedure provided 
for under this Statement of Policies is not 
administratively feasible in a particular sit- 
uation, the Commissioner may accept an al- 
ternative procedure if he determines that 
it will accomplish the same purpose. 
“$181.63 Revision of statement of policies 

“The Commissioner may modify this State- 
ment of Policies as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the purposes of Title VI. 


“§ 181.64 Copies of documents for state 
agencies 
“Each school system submitting any plan 
form or report to the Commissioner under 
this Statement of Policies must also submit a 
copy of such form or report to the appro- 
priate State education agency. 


“§ 181.65 Choice period already begun 

“In the event that any school system with 
a desegregation plan based on free choice has 
begun or completed its free choice period for 
the 1966-67 school year prior to the date of 
issue of this Statement of Policies, the school 
system must immediately report to the Com- 
missioner its proposals for adapting its free 
choice procedures in such a way as to make 
them substantially conform to the provisions 
of this Statement of Policies. 

“$181.66 Definitions 

“As used in this part, 

“(a) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education or any offi- 
cial acting under assignment or delegation 
from him to carry out any of his functions 
under this Statement of Policies. 

“(b) The term ‘discrimination’ means dis- 
crimination on the ground of race, color, or 
national origin. 

“(c) The term ‘dual school structure’ 
means a system of separate school facilities 
for students based on race, color, or national 
origin. 

“(d) The term ‘HEW Form 441’ means the 
printed document provided for the use of 
certain school systems by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, en- 
titled ‘Assurance of Compliance with the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Regulation under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.’ 

„(e) The term HEW Form 441-—B’ means 
the printed document provided for the use 
of certain school systems by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare en- 
titled ‘Assurance of Compliance with the Re- 
vised Statement of Policies for School Deseg- 
regation Plans Under Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964.’ 

“(f) The term ‘HEW Regulation’ means 
the Regulation issued pursuant to Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 by the U.S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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fare (Part 80, of Title 45, Code of Federal 
Regulations). 

“(g) The term ‘parent’ means an adult 
individual who exercises parental control 
over, or is otherwise acting as parent of, a 
student or prospective student. 

“(h) The term ‘school official’ shall in- 
clude, but is not limited to, any person who 
serves on the governing board of a school 
system, or attends meetings of such board in 
an official capacity, and all administrative 
and supervisory personnel of a school system. 

“(i) The term ‘school system’ means, as 
the context may require, either (1) a legally 
constituted school authority (such as a local 
board of education) which has administra- 
tive control of one or more elementary or 
secondary schools, (2) the geographic area 
over which any such school authority has 
administrative control for school purposes, or 
(3) the schools and facilities over which any 
such school authority has administrative 
control. 

“(j) The term ‘Statement of Policies’ 
means this Revised Statement of Policies for 
School Desegregation Plans under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

“(k) The term ‘Title VI’ means Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (PL 88-352, 
42 USC 2000d to 2000d-4). 


“[§§ 181.67 to 181.70 reserved] 


“SUBPART F—DESEGREGATION PLANS NOT REACH- 
ING ALL GRADES FOR THE 1966-67 SCHOOL 
YEAR 


“§ 181.71 Opportunity to transfer in grades 
not reached by plan 

“In any school system in which, for the 
school year 1966-67, there are grades not yet 
reached by the desegregation plan, the school 
system must arrange for students to attend 
school on a desegregated basis in each of the 
special circumstances described in (a), (b), 
(c), and (d) below. This opportunity must 
be made available in such a way as to follow, 
to the maximum extent feasible, the de- 
segregation procedures in grades generally 
reached by the plan, according to the type of 
plan in effect. 

“(a) Transfer for a Course of Study. A 
student must be permitted to transfer to a 
school in order to take a course of study for 
which he is qualified and which is not avail- 
able in the school to which he would other- 
wise be assigned on the basis of his race, color, 
or national origin. 

“(b) Transfer to Attend School With Rela- 
tive. A student must be permitted to trans- 
fer in order to attend the same school or at- 
tendance center as a brother, sister, or other 
relative living in his household, if such rela- 
tive is attending a school as a result of a de- 
segregation plan and if such school or at- 
tendance center offers the grade which the 
student would be entering. 

“(c) Transfer for Students Required To 
Go Outside System. A student must be per- 
mitted to transfer to any school within the 
system which offers the grade he is to enter 
if he would otherwise be required to attend 
school outside the system on the basis of his 
race, color, or national origin. 

“(d) Transfer for Other Reasons. A stu- 
dent must be permitted to transfer to a 
school other than the one to which he is as- 
signed on the basis of his race, color, or na- 
tional origin if he meets whatever require- 
ments, other than race, color, or national 
origin, the school system normally applies in 
permitting student transfers. 

“§ 181.72 Students new to the system 

“Each student who will be attending school 
in the system for the first time in the 1966-67 
school year in any grade not yet generally 
reached by the desegregation plan must be 
assigned to school under the procedures for 
desegregation that are to be applied to that 
grade when it is generally reached by the de- 
segregation plan. 

“$181.73 General provisions applicable 
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“A student who has transferred to a school 
under § 181.71 above, or entered a school un- 
der § 181.72 above shall be entitled to the full 
benefits of § 181.14 above (relating to deseg- 
regation of services, facilities, activities and 
programs) and to any and all other rights, 
privileges, and benefits generally conferred on 
students who attend a school by virtue of 
the provisions of the desegregation plan. 


“$181.74 Notice 

“Each school system in which there will 
be one or more grades not fully reached by 
the desegregation plan in the 1966-67 school 
year must add a paragraph describing the 
applicable transfer provisions at the end of 
the notice distributed and published pur- 
suant to § 181.34 above or $§ 181.46 and 181.53 
above, as is appropriate for the type of plan 
adopted by the school system. The text of 
the paragraph must be in a form prescribed 
by the Commissioner. The school system 
must make such other changes to the notice 
as may be necessary to make clear which 
students will be affected by attendance zone 
assignments or free choice requirements. 

“In addition, for the letter to parents 
required in § 181.46, school systems with free 
choice plans which have not desegregated 
every grade must use a letter describing the 
plan and will enclose with the letter sent to 
parents of students in grades not desegre- 
gated a transfer application imstead of a 
choice form. For the letter to parents re- 
quired in § 181.34, school systems with geo- 
graphic zone plans must send to each parent 
of students in grades not desegregated a 
letter describing the plan and a transfer ap- 
plication. The text for these letters and the 
transfer application must be in a form pre- 
scribed by the Commissioner. 


“$181.75 Processing of transfer applications 

“Applications for transfer may be submit- 
ted on the transfer application form referred 
to in § 181.74 above or by any other writing. 
If any transfer application is Incomplete, in- 
correct or unclear in any respect, the school 
system must make every reasonable effort 
to help the applicant perfect his application. 
Under plans based on geographic zones, and 
under plans based on free choice of schools, 
the provisions of § 181.42 as to whether a 
student or his parent may make a choice 
of school, shall also determine whether a 
student in a grade not yet generally reached 
by desegregation may execute a transfer ap- 
plication. 


“$181.76 Reports and records 

“In each report to the Commissioner un- 
der 58 181.18, 181.35, and 181.55 above, the 
school system must include all data, copies 
of materials distributed and other informa- 
tion generally required, relative to all stu- 
dents, regardless of whether or not their 
particular grades have been generally reached 
by the plan. Similarly the system must 
retain the records provided for under §§ 181.- 
19, 181.35, and 181.55 above with respect to 
all students. 


“T§§ 181.77 through 181.80 reserved]” 
TITLE IV—DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 401. As used in this title 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

(b) “Desegregation’? means the assign- 
ment of students to public schools and with- 
in such schools without regard to their race, 
color, religion, or national origin, but de- 
segregation" shall not mean the assignment 
of students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance. 

(e) “Public school“ means any elementary 
or secondary educational institution, and 
“public college” means any institution of 
higher education or any technical or voca- 
tional school above the secondary school 
level, provided that such public school or 
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public college is operated by a State, sub- 
division of a State, or governmental agency 
within a State, or operated wholly or pre- 
dominantly from or through the use of gov- 
ernmental funds or property, or funds or 
property derived from a governmental 
source, 

(d) “School board” means any agency or 
agencies which administer a system of one 
or more public schools and any other agency 
which is responsible for the assignment of 
students to or within such system. 


SURVEY AND REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Sec. 402. The Commissioner shall conduct 
a survey and make a report to the President 
and the Congress, within two years of the 
enactment of this title, concerning the lack 
of availability of equal educational oppor- 
tunities for individuals by reason of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in public 
educational institutions at all levels in the 
United States, its territories and possessions, 
and the District of Columbia. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 403. The Commissioner is authorized, 
upon the application of any school board, 
State, municipality, school district, or other 
goverhmental unit legally responsible for 
operating a public school or schools, to ren- 
der technical assistance to such applicant 
in the preparation, adoption, and implemen- 
tation of plans for the desegregation of 
public schools. Such technical assistance 
may, among other activities, include making 
available to such agencies information re- 
garding effective methods of coping with 
special educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation, and making available to such 
agencies personnel of the Office of Education 
or other persons specially equipped to advise 
and assist them in coping with such 
problems. 

TRAINING INSTITUTES 

Src. 404. The Commissioner is authorized 
to arrange, through grants or contracts, with 
institutions of higher education for the op- 
eration of short-term or regular session in- 
stitutes for special training designed to im- 
prove the ability of teachers, supervisors, 
counselors, and other elementary or second- 
ary school personnel to deal effectively with 
special educational problems occasioned by 
desegregation. Individuals who attend such 
an institute on a full-time basis may be 
paid stipends for the period of their at- 
tendance at such institute in amounts speci- 
fied by the Commissioner in regulations, in- 
cluding allowances for travel to attend such 
institute. 

GRANTS 

Sec. 405. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized, upon application of a school board, to 
make grants to such board to pay, in whole 
or in part, the cost of— 

(1) giving to teachers and other school 
personnel inservice training in dealing with 
problems incident to desegregation, and 

(2) employing specialists to advise in prob- 
lems incident to desegregation. 

(b) In determining whether to make a 
grant, and in fixing the amount thereof and 
the terms and conditions on which it will 
be made, the Commissioner shall take into 
consideration the amount available for grants 
under this section and the other applica- 
tions which are pending before him; the fi- 
nancial condition of the applicant and the 
other resources available to it; the nature, 
extent, and gravity of its problems incident 
to desegregation; and such other factors as 
he finds relevant. 

PAYMENTS 

Sec. 406. Payments pursuant to a grant 
or contract under this title may be made 
(after necessary adjustments on account of 
previously made overpayments or underpay- 
ments) in advance or by way of reimburse- 
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ment, and in such installments, as the Com- 
missioner may determine. 


SUITS BY THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Sec. 407. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral receives a complaint in writing— 

(1) signed by a parent or group of parents 
to the effect that his or their minor children, 
as members of a class of persons similarly 
situated, are being deprived by a school 
board of the equal protection of the laws, or 

(2) signed by an individual, or his par- 
ent, to the effect that he has been denied 
admission to or not permitted to continue 
in attendance at a public college by reason 
of race, color, religion, or national origin, 


and the Attorney General believes the com- 
plaint is meritorious and certifies that the 
signer or signers of such complaint are un- 
able, in his judgment, to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal proceedings for relief 
and that the institution of an action will 
materially further the orderly achievement of 
desegregation in public education, the At- 
torney General is authorized, after giving 
notice of such complaint to the appropriate 
school board or college authority and after 
certifying that he is satisfied that such board 
or authority has had a reasonable time to 
adjust the conditions alleged in such com- 
plaint, to institute for or in the name of the 
United States a civil action in any appro- 
priate district court of the United States 
against such parties and for such relief as 
may be appropriate, and such court shall 
have and shall exercise jurisdiction of pro- 
ceedings instituted pursuant to this section, 
provided that nothing herein shall empower 
any official or court of the United States to 
issue any order seeking to achieve a racial 
balance in any school by requiring the trans- 
portation of pupils or students from one 
school to another or one school district to an- 
other in order to achieve such racial balance, 
or otherwise enlarge the existing power of the 
court to insure compliance with constitu- 
tional standards. The Attorney General may 
implead as defendants such additional parties 
as are or become necessary to the grant of 
effective relief hereunder. 

(b) The Attorney General may deem a 
person or persons unable to initiate and 
maintain appropriate legal proceedings with- 
in the meaning of subsection (a) of this sec- 
tion when such person or persons are unable, 
either directly or through other interested 
persons or organizations, to bear the expense 
of the litigation or to obtain effective legal 
representation; or whenever he is satisfied 
that the institution of such litigation would 
jeopardize the personal safety, employment, 
or economic standing of such person or per- 
sons, their families, or their property. 

(c) The term “parent” as used in this sec- 
tion includes any person standing in loco 
parentis., A “complaint” as used in this sec- 
tion is a writing or document within the 
meaning of section 1001, title 18, United 
States Code. 

Sec. 408. In any action or proceeding under 
this title the United States shall be liable 
for costs the same as a private person. 

Sec. 409. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the right of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against dis- 
crimination in public education. 

Sec, 410. Nothing in this title shall pro- 
hibit classification and assignment for rea- 
sons other than race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, 


TITLE VI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 

Sec. 601. No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color, or nation- 
al origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance, 

Sec. 602. Each Federal department and 
agency which is empowered to extend Federal 
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financial assistance to any program or activi- 
ty, by way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guaranty, is 
authorized and directed to effectuate the pro- 
visions of section 601 with respect to such 
program or activity by issuing rules, regula- 
tions, or orders of general applicability which 
shall be consistent with achievement of the 
objectives of the statute authorizing the fi- 
nancial assistance in connection with which 
the action is taken. No such rule, regula- 
tion, or order shall become effective unless 
and until approved by the President. Com- 
pliance with any requirement adopted pur- 
suant to this section may be effected (1) by 
the termination of or refusal to grant or to 
continue assistance under such program or 
activity to any recipient as to whom there has 
been an express finding on the record, after 
opportunity for hearing, of a failure to com- 
ply with such requirement, but such termi- 
nation or refusal shall be limited to the par- 
ticular political entity, or part thereof, or 
other recipient as to whom such a finding 
has been made and, shall be limited in its 
effect to the particular program, or part 
thereof, in which such noncompliance has 
been so found, or (2) by any other means 
authorized by law: Provided, however, That 
no such action shall be taken until the de- 
partment or agency concerned has advised 
the appropriate person or persons of the fail- 
ure to comply with the requirement and has 
determined that compliance cannot be se- 
cured by voluntary means. In the case of 
any action terminating, or refusing to grant 
or continue, assistance because of failure to 
comply with a requirement imposed pursuant 
to this section, the head of the Federal de- 
partment or agency shall file with the com- 
mittees of the House and Senate having legis- 
lative jurisdiction over the program or activ- 
ity involved a full written report of the cir- 
cumstances and the grounds for such ac- 
tion. No such action shall become effective 
until thirty days have elapsed after the fil- 
ing of such report. 

Sec. 603. Any department or agency action 
taken pursuant to section 602 shall be subject 
to such judicial review as may otherwise be 
provided by law for similar action taken by 
such department or agency on other grounds. 
In the case of action, not otherwise subject 
to judicial review, terminating or refusing 
to grant or to continue financial assistance 
upon a finding of failure to comply with any 
requirement imposed pursuant to section 602, 
any person aggrieved (including any State 
or political subdivision thereof and any 
agency of either) may obtain judicial review 
of such action in accordance with section 10 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, and 
such action shall not be deemed committed 
to unreviewable agency discretion within 
the meaning of that section. 

Sec. 604, Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to authorize action under 
this title by any department or agency with 
respect to any employment practice of any 
employer, employment agency, or labor or- 
ganization except where a primary objective 
of the Federal financial assistance is to pro- 
vide employment. 

Sec. 605. Nothing in this title shall add to 
or detract from any existing authority with 
respect to any program or activity under 
which Federal financial assistance is extended 
by way of a contract of insurance or guaran- 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senate, 
June 4, 1964] 
TITLE VI 

We have made no changes of substance in 
title VI, which is concerned with discrimi- 
nation in programs that receive financial 
assistance from the Federal Government. 
We have made several minor adjustments 
and, in addition, we have modified the lan- 
guage to make explicit the declared inten- 
tion of this title. 
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Section 601 would be amended by striking 
the introductory phrase, “Notwithstanding 
any inconsistent provision of any other law.” 
No substantive alteration is intended by this 
deletion and there is no intention to revita- 
lize or otherwise preserve the provisions of 
any other statute which would authorize dis- 
crimination in Federal programs or preclude 
action in accordance with the provisions of 
this title to prevent such discrimination. 
And, of course, in accordance with the many 
prior explanations given here and on the floor 
of the House, title VI would still have no 
effect on already existing executive authority 
in areas beyond the scope of the title. 

Some Senators have expressed the fear that 
in its original form title VI would authorize 
cutting off of all Federal funds going to a 
State for a particular program even though 
only one part of the State were guilty of 
racial discrimination in that program. And 
some Senators have feared that the title 
would authorize canceling all Federal assist- 
ance to a State if it were discriminating in 
any of the federally assisted programs in that 
State. 

As was explained a number of times on 
the floor of the Senate, these interpretations 
of title VI are inaccurate. The title is de- 
signed to limit any termination of Federal 
assistance to the particular offenders in the 
particular area where the unlawful discrimi- 
nation occurs. Since this was our intention, 
we have made this specific in the provisions 
of title VI by adding language to 602 to spell 
out these limitations more precisely. This 
language provides that any termination of 
Federal assistance will be restricted to the 
particular political subdivision which is vio- 
lating nondiscrimination regulations estab- 
lished under title VI. It further provides 
that the termination shall affect only the 
particular program, or part thereof, in which 
such a violation is taking place. 

It is understood, of course, that a Federal 
agency would take such action as was neces- 
sary to effectuate a limited cutoff if a State 
agency attempted to continue payments to 
an offending local agency. 

I might add that the discussions on the 
floor of the Senate, particularly by the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. AEN], the Senator 
from Tennessee Mr. Gorse], the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Risicorr], and the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], were 
taken into consideration in the revision or 
preparation of the amendments to title VI. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia. - 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Can the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota assure the Senator from 
West Virginia that under title VI school chil- 
dren may not be bused from one end of the 
community to another end of the community 
at the taxpayers’ expense to relieve so-called 
racial imbalance in the schools? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I do. 

Mr. ByrD of West Virginia. Will the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota cite the language in title 
VI which would give the Senator from West 
Virginia such assurance? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, That language is to be 
found in another title of the bill, in addition 
to the assurances to be gained from a care- 
ful reading of title VI itself. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. In title IV? 

Mr. HumPHREY, In title IV of the bill. 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Will the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota read that language in 
title IV? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, Yes; I would be more than 
happy to do so. 

The provision merely quotes the substance 
of a recent court decision, which I have with 
me, and which I desire to include in the 
RECORD today, the so-called case. The 
language appears on page 21 of the substi- 
tute bill beginning on line 18. It refers back 
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to matters of desegregation. The language is 
as follows: 

“Provided, That nothing herein shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance with 
constitutional standards.” 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. What does the 
word “herein” mean? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. It means within the act. 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Does it mean 
the act or the title? 

Mr. Humpurey. It means the act. If the 
Senator would like to offer an amendment, if 
he believes we have not been sufficiently pre- 
cise, I wish he would do so. As Senator in 
charge of the bill, I would entertain such an 
amendment. 

Mr. ByrD of West Virginia. But would the 
Senator from Minnesota also indicate 
whether the words “provided that nothing 
herein shall empower any official or court of 
the United States to issue any order seeking 
to achieve a racial balance in any school by 
requiring the transportation of pupils or 
students from one school to another or one 
school district to another in order to achieve 
such racial balance” would preclude the Of- 
fice of Education, under section 602 or title 
VI, from establishing a requirement that 
school boards and school districts shall take 
action to relieve racial imbalance wherever 
it may be deemed to exist? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Yes. I do not believe in 
duplicity. I believe that if we include the 
language in title IV, it must apply through- 
out the act. However, the courts would hold 
that if there were gerrymandering of school 
districts to provide for segregation, the order 
of the court to declare such gerrymandering 
unconstitutional would prevail. That is 
what we call the de facto school segregation 
problem, 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. As the law in the Federal 
court now stands, while intentional gerry- 
mandering of school districts to perpetuate 

tion has been held to be a violation 
of the 14th amendment, normal residential 
zoning resulting in de facto school desegre- 
gation will apparently be upheld by the 
courts. As to racial balancing, Judge Beam- 
er’s opinion in the Gary case is significant in 
this connection. In disc this case, as 
we did many times, it was decided to write 
the thrust of the court’s opinion into the 
proposed substitute. There was quite an 
argument about it among those of us who 
tried to prepare the substitute, but the Sen- 
ators may recall that the Supreme Court re- 
fused to grant certiorari in his case, In 
effect, the ruling of the circuit court has been 
upheld. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. That may be 
true, but I must give my most careful atten- 
tion to the proposal which we are studying 
and which may be enacted by the Congress. 
I merely wish to make doubly sure that the 
language is not unclear on the point, and I 
do not state at this time that I am opposed 
to the busing of children or that I support 
the busing of children. There is a great 
question in the minds of many Senators— 
and there is a question in my own mind— 
as to whether the subject, as treated herein, 
is completely unambiguous. 

I agree that the language in title IV should 
make the point clear, insofar as title IV is 
concerned. I agree that no court, on the 
basis of this provision, would be empowered 
to issue any order seeking to achieve a racial 
balance in any school. But it does not mean 
that any agency in the Government could 
not cut off Federal assistance. The issuance 
of a court order and the termination of Fed- 
eral assistance are two different matters. 
Title VI in section 601 provides: 
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“Sec. 601. No person in the United States 
shall, on the ground of race, color, or national 
origin, be excluded from participation in, 
be denied the benefits of, or be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance. 

“Section 602 is for the purpose of imple- 
menting the policy laid down in section 601.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Correct. 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. But in order 
to implement that policy it is provided in 
H.R. 7152 that each Federal department and 
agency, and this includes the Office of Edu- 
cation, which is empowered to extend Fed- 
eral financial assistance to any program or 
activity by way of grant, loan, or contract 
other than a contract of insurance or guar- 
antee, shall take action. 

I believe that in the substitute bill the 
language “is authorized and directed,” is 
used, which means “shall take action,” with 
respect to such program or activity, to effect- 
uate the policy that is enunciated in section 
601. 

It provides further: 

“Such action may be taken or pursuant to 
rule, regulation, or order—” 

These words may have been changed in 
the substitute, which I do not have before 
me “of general applicability.” 

It provides further: 

“After a hearing, compliance with any 
requirement—.” 

I repeat “any requirement.” “Any re- 
quirement” means “any requirement” 
“adopted pursuant to this section.” 

Suppose the Office of Education establishes 
a regulation that there shall be no racial 
imbalance in the schools of any district 
which receives Federal assistance. Cannot 
the Office of Education, pursuant to carry- 
ing out this regulation, deny assistance to 
school districts wherein racial imbalance 
exists? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Let me read from the 
substitute: 

“Provided, That nothing herein shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order.” 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia, “To issue any 
order,” but does it provide that the Office of 
Education shall not cut off Federal assist- 
ance? 

Mr. Humpurey. But in order to cut off 
Federal assistance, the President would have 
to issue the order, if the Senator will read 
section 602. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The words are: 

“No such rule, regulation, or order shall 
become effective unless and until approved 
by the President.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What assurance 
does the Senator give me that the President 
will not approve such a requirement? 

Mr. Humpurey. Because I do not believe 
the President will violate the law. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. The Senator 
says “I do not believe.” 

Mr, HumpnHrey. I cannot go to the White 
House and take a blood oath from him, but 
the President can read 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. The President 
would not be violating the law if such a re- 
quirement were established with his 
approval. 

Mr. Humpurey. It is already provided in 
the proposed substitute that— 

“Nothing herein shall empower any official 
or court of the United States to issue any 
order.“ 

Mr. Bynp of West Virginia. That is correct, 
but that is in title IV. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But it applies to the act. 

Mr. Bxnp of West Virginia. It may so apply. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator wishes to 
offer an amendment to clarify it, he may do 
so. I said I would be more than happy, as 
manager of the bill, to accept such an 
amendment. He has made his point. He 
should not convince me to the contrary. 
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Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. I am not con- 
vinced that the words “any requirement” 
cannot be utilized by the Office of Educa- 
tion, if it so desires, to achieve an objective 
of racial balance in the schools. That pro- 
vision does not require that a court issue 
an order. It merely provides that, at the 
stroke of a pen, some bureaucrat in the 
Office of Education may cut off Federal as- 
sistance to a particular school district which 
does not act to comply with “any require- 
ment” to correct racial imbalance. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I want to set the troubled 
mind of the distinguished Senator at rest. 
What we have done is to take into considera- 
tion the concern of the distinguished and 
able Senator from West Virginia. We re- 
member his discussion on the floor, Under 
title IV and under title VI, I have already 
indicated to the Senator that the word 
“herein” applies to the act 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. The Senator 
from Minnesota has said that. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. But I am manager of the 
bill, and, as a part of the legislative history, 
that would have some importance. It would 
not be important because these words came 
from Senator HUMPHREY, but it would be 
important because the Senator from Minne- 
sota is manager of the bill. I shall be glad 
to accept an amendment to clarify that 
point to make it more precise. One cannot 
get anything more definite than that. 

Mr. Byrrp of West Virginia. The Senator 
refers to legislative history. 

Mr, HUMPHREY., Yes. 

Mr. Brno of West Virginia. 
in the conference. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. We will not worry about 
legislative history. We will accept the 
amendment. Where the language reads 
“herein,” we will amend it to mean “herein 
in this act.” 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. I do not think 
that is sufficient. I think the Senator will 
agree with me that if we wanted to make it 
entirely unambiguous, we would have to 
write language more specifically to the point 
into title VI. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. If the Senator will read 
all of title VI—— 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. I have, not 
once, but many times. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The worry is that some 
bureaucrat may issue an order that would 
cut off funds to a department or instrumen- 
tality or agency of a State or local govern- 
ment or school or some such activity or in- 
stitution. What did we do to make sure 
that would not happen? We provided the 
language: 

“No such rule, regulation, or order shall 
become effective unless and until approved 
by the President.” 

Then comes this language: 

“Compliance with any requirement 
adopted pursuant to this section may be ef- 
fected (1) by the termination of or refusal to 
grant or to continue assistance under such 
program or activity to any recipient as to 
whom there has been an express finding on 
the record, after opportunity for hearing, of 
a failure to comply with such requirement, 
but such termination or refusal shall be lim- 
ited to the particular political entity, or part 
thereof, or other recipient as to whom such 
a finding has been made and, shall be limited 
in its effect to the particular program, or 
part thereof, in which such noncompliance 
has been so found, or (2) by any other means 
authorized by law; Provided, however, That 
no such action shall be taken until the de- 
partment or agency concerned has advised 
the appropriate person or persons of the 
failure to comply with the requirement and 
has determined that compliance cannot be 
secured by voluntary means. In the case of 
any action terminating, or refusing to grant 
or continue, assistance because of failure to 
comply with a requirement imposed pur- 
suant to this section, the head of the Federal 
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department or agency shall file with the 
committees of the House and Senate—” 

Like the Appropriations Committee of 
which the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia is a member—“having legislative 
jurisdiction over the program or activity in- 
volved a full written report of the circum- 
stances and the grounds for such action. No 
such action shall become effective until 
thirty days have elapsed after the filing of 
such report.” 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. The Appropri- 
ations Committee does not have legislative 
jurisdiction, 

Mr. HUMPHREY: It reads “having legisla- 
tive jurisdiction over the program or activity 
involved.” i 

The Appropriations Committee has the 
power of the purse. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. That is not 
legislative jurisdiction. The language reads: 
“legislative jurisdiction.” 

Mr. HUMPHREY. That is correct, I say 
most respectfully that the Appropriations 
Committee has a way of being able to get 
into practically every committee activity, 
because it has the power of the purpose. 

I cannot believe the Senator's worries are 
well grounded. We are willing to listen to 
the Senator's arguments or his amendment, 
for I think he would probably secure great 
support. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
it is not my purpose to harass the Senator 
from Minnesota, or to attempt to do so. I 
simply feel that the language in title VI 
which reads “any requirement” is not clear 
and that this language would permit the 
Office of Education, if it desired to do so, to 
establish a requirement to correct racial im- 
balance, whatever that is, and I am not sure 
anyone knows. Of course, the President 
could approve that requirement without vi- 
olating the law; and even though President 
Johnson might not do so, perhaps some sub- 
sequent President would approve such a re- 
quirement. If that happened, it seems to 
me the Office of Education could terminate 
or refuse to grant assistance to any school 
district in the country if it did not comply 
with such requirement. Now, the very able 
and friendy Senator from Minnesota has re- 
ferred to the making of legislative history 
on this point. As to legislative history, I 
should like to read from People against New 
York Central R.R. Co., Court of Appeals of 
New York, 1855—these words: 

“If its language—” 

Referring to a statute “is plain and unam- 
biguous, there is no room for construction.” 

It seems to me that the language “any 
requirement” is plain and unambiguous. 

(At this point Mr. Mercatr took the chair 
as acting president pro tempore.) 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Unless one has a proviso. 
We are always adding a proviso to something. 
We can say, “The President of the United 
States shall do this, provided that he shall 
not do that.” What we have done here is to 
provide that, “You shall do certain things, 
provided that,” and then we list what can- 
not be done. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. Where is the 
proviso in title VI which would prohibit the 
Office of Education from doing what I have 
just stated it might conceivably do? 

Mr. HUMPHREY. There is such a thing as 
having a statement written into an act that 
covers the act. One does not have to repeat 
it in every other paragraph. 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
there is—— 

Mr. Javits. Mr. President, will the Senator 
allow me to interject at that point? 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I yield. 

Mr. Javits. I believe I know what the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD] is ask- 
ing about. I had a great deal to do with 
drafting the point we are talking about. 

I should like to point out that the opera- 
tive words of section 602 in title VI are 
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these: which shall be consistent with 
achievement of the objectives of the statute 
authorizing the financial assistance,” 

I invite the attention of the Senator 
from West Virginia to page 33, lines 9, 10, and 
11 of the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. 

In short, the only time there can be a cut- 
off of funds is if the segregation or discrimi- 
nation is being practiced in respect to a mat- 
ter which if stopped will still not throw us 
out in this definition as to the “achievement 
of the objectives of the statute authorizing 
the financial assistance.” 

Taking the case of the schools to which 
the Senator is referring, and the danger of 
envisaging the rule or regulation relating 
to racial imbalance, it is negated expressly 
in the bill, which would compel racial bal- 
ance. Therefore, there is no case in which 
the thrust of the statute under which the 
money would be given would be directed 
toward restoring or bringing about a racial 
balance in the schools. If such a rule were 
adopted or promulgated by a bureaucrat, and 
approved by the President, the Senator’s 
State would have an open and shut case un- 
der section 603. That is why we have pro- 
vided for judicial review. The Senator 
knows as a lawyer that we never can stop 
anyone from suing, nor stop any Govern- 
ment official from making a fool of himself, 
or from trying to do something that he has 
no right to do, except by remedies provided 
by law. So I believe it is that set of words 
which is operative. 

Let me give the Senator an example, be- 
cause we discussed the question in great de- 
tail. We discussed in great detail the situa- 
tion in which a contractor on Government 
work—that is, work in which the United 
States puts up some of the money. Assume 
he is a road contractor and was discriminat- 
ing in his business against hiring Negroes, 
but he was not discriminating on that par- 
ticular job. 

I state for the Recorp that because he was 
discriminating generally, but was not dis- 
criminating on that job, we could not cut 
off his funds because the statute which per- 
mitted the Federal Government to put up 
its share of the money did not apply to the 
contractor’s general business operations. It 
applied only to the construction of the road, 

Mr. Byrp of West Virginia. Only where the 
funds were being applied. 

Mr. Javirs. The Senator is correct. If his 
nose was clean, to use a curbstone phrase, 
in terms of employment practices on the 
road job, that is as far as we could go. 

(At this point, Mr. Burpick took the chair 
as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from New York for his interpretation 
of the language. I trust that it will help to 
clarify the intent of the title. I also thank 
the Senator from Minnesota for yielding ad- 
ditionally. 

In closing, if the Senator from Minnesota 
will permit me, I should like to read into the 
Record one excerpt from the case of Wooll- 
cott v. Shubert (111 N.E. 829): 

“It is established law, however, that the 
statements and opinions of legislators ut- 
tered in the debates are not competent aids 
to the court in ascertaining the meaning of 
statutes.” 

If we are going to talk about legislative 
history, I believe that we had better not lean 
too much upon the assurance of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Minnesota, which 
he gave to me in one of the conferences, and 
which he has reiterated on the floor of the 
Senate today, that we will, through this de- 
bate, establish legislative history to make 
clear the intent of the statute. I believe 
that the words of title VI—“any requirement 
adopted pursuant to this section“ —are pres- 
ently clear in themselves, and words uttered 
by us, the legislators, in this debate may not 
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constitute competent aids to the courts in 
establishing a true legislative intent. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I recognize that the Sen- 
ator has quoted the citation. I can give him 
quotations contrary to that one, without 
fear of contradiction. I am not a lawyer, but 
I have studied jurisprudence, constitutional 
law, and case law, and I know of no time 
when a court of competent jurisdiction has 
said that statements made by legislators 
relating to a law are without meaning or that 
they have no effect upon the interpretation 
of law or the application of law. To the con- 
trary. 

Mr. Brrp of West Virginia. The Senator 

says he knows of no cases in which the courts 
have so held. However, I have just cited one 
ease. I can cite the Senator another. Du- 
plez Printing Press Co. v. Deering (254 US. 
443): 
“By repeated decisions of this court, it has 
come to be well established that the debates 
in Congress expressive of the views and mo- 
tives of individual members are not a safe 
guide, and hence may not be resorted to, in 
ascertaining the meaning and purpose of the 
lawmaking body.” 

It was for this reason that I joined 
with others in attempting to send the bill 
to committee, in the first instance, so that 
the courts would have a reliable committee 
report upon which to gage and judge and 
ascertain the intent of the legislative body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY., I say most respectfully to 
the Senator that in the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves, if the Senator in 
charge of the bill, or the Senator who sub- 
mits an amendment to a bill makes a state- 
ment relating to the bill, while it is not con- 
clusive, it is considered to be relevant and 
considered to be interpretive of the statute. 

But there is an easy way to answer the 
Senator’s question: Let the Senator put what 
he wants into an amendment. I do not see 
any reason for him to be on the fringes of 
this issue. All he has to do is to offer an 
amendment, if he has any doubts. 

The Senator has been discussing the 
amendment with me. There is no problem. 
Ishould be happy to join him in encouraging 
Senators to approve of his amendment. 

I should like to make one further reference 
to the Gary case. This case makes it quite 
clear that while the Constitution prohibits 
segregation, it does not require integration. 
The busing of children to achieve racial bal- 
ance would be an act to effect the integra- 
tion of schools. In fact, if the bill were to 
compel it, it would be a violation, because 
it would be handling the matter on the basis 
of race and we would be transporting chil- 
dren because of race. The bill does not at- 
tempt to integrate the schools, but it does 
attempt to elminate segregation in the school 
systems. The natural factors such as density 
of population, and the distance that students 
would have to travel are considered legiti- 
mate means to determine the vaildity of a 
school district, if the school districts are 
not gerrymandered, and in effect deliberately 
segregated. The fact that there is a racial 
imbalance per se is not something which is 
unconstitutional. That is why we have at- 
tempted to clarify it with the language of 
section 4. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. I concede that 
the statement by the Senator as floor man- 
ager of the bill would doubtlessly stand upon 
a more solid footing than would statements 
by certain other Senators when it comes to 
ascertaining the intent of this legislative 
body by the courts. 

I close by saying that the discussion we 
have had today points up, in my judgment, 
the fact that there is much about the sub- 
stitute which needs further exploration, 
further explanation, and a considerable 
amount of additional debate in order that 
the language might be made unambiguous 
and clear to all Senators who will vote on the 
bill. 
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In my judgment, the language that we 
have been discussing is not at all clear. I 
appreciate the interpretations that have been 
placed upon it by the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota and by the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits]. I think 
they have been helpful. But it is just such 
discussions as this which will be of assistance 
to us as we proced to move in the direction 
of a vote on cloture, and, if cloture is in- 
voked, a vote on the bill. But I insist that 
there is much language in the substitute, as 
there is much language in the bill, which 
is unclear to this Senator. And I would 
judge that it is unclear to other Senators. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I say most 
frankly to the Senator from West Virginia 
that I have never voted on a bill yet and I 
have been in the Senate for 15 years now— 
when I was perfectly clear on the bill. We 
voted on the tax bill a few months ago. It 
was more than 300 pages long and there are 
more than 1,000 amendments in the tax code. 
No lawyer in the United States knows exactly 
what it means. It will be debated in the law 
from now until kingdom come. But we voted 
on it because we thought we knew enough 
about it to come to a decision on it, 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
this Senator would not insist that he is ever 
perfectly clear on each and every bill that he 
votes on in the Senate. I agree with the 
Senator from Minnesota that we all vote on 
bills which are not perfectly clear to all of us, 
and concerning which we do not have a 
thorough and complete understanding. 
Often we have to depend upon the chairman 
of the committee, which committee has care- 
fully studied the bill. But at least, we usually 
have committee reports which we can rely 
upon, and from which we can glean under- 
standing. But, in this instance, we do not 
have even a committee report. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. Byrd of West Virginia. We can only 
lean upon the understanding as it is meted 
out to us or expressed by the floor manager 
of the bill, and upon our own understanding 
from a reading of the bill. 

I feel that in connection with our action on 
this bill, the impact of the passage of which 
will be so far reaching and profound upon 
our society, we cannot excuse ourselves by 
saying that we often vote upon bills con- 
cerning which we do not all have a thorough 
understanding. We certainly do; but this is 
a different type of bill. It is a number of 
controversial bills rolled into one bill, It is 
emotion packed. It is politically motivated. 
Its constitutionality, its wisdom, and its en- 
forceability can be seriously questioned. And 
if it were not so different, in nature and 
effect, from the bills which normally come 
before us, we would not have debated it for 
3 months without having come to some con- 
clusion on it. 

The mere fact that we haye been de- 
bating the bill for 3 months, and the mere 
fact that there will be an attempt to invoke 
cloture in order to reach a vote on the bill 
are indicative that we are dealing with an 
entirely different type of measure here than 
most bills that we vote up or down in this 
body. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator for 
his comment. I would only say that out of 
the past 20 years of the history of the U.S. 
Senate—and I could go further, but we will 
put it within 20 years—there has never been 
a report from the Committee on the Judiciary 
on a civil rights bill. When a report was 
finally prepared, after the committee was 
directed by the Senate to prepare it, it was 
@ one-page report. The record of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with regard to civil 
rights bills is a record of death. It is as stale 
as the tomb, and everyone knows it. 

There is a committee report from the House 
of Representatives. And that report will be 
looked upon with as much validity by the 
court as a report from a Senate committee. 
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We are talking about an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. There generally are 
not reports to amendments in the nature of a 
substitute offered on the floor of the Senate. 
The Senator from Minnesota is discussing an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 

There is a committee report from the other 
body on H.R. 7152. I deeply regret that we 
do not have a committee report. I deeply re- 
gret that civil rights legislation never gets a 
fair chance in this body. There are com- 
mittee reports on the FEPC, in title VII, by 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and on public accommodations, in title II, 
by the Committee on Commerce, 

Committees did take some action upon 
those particular aspects of the civil rights 
legislation. But the tragedy of this body is 
that we have never been able to legislate as 
we ought to on civil rights, because we have 
never been able to utilize the normal pro- 
cedures of Congress, 

Before the Senator from Montana com- 
mences to preside, since he asked me to yield 
to him, and since he is a great lawyer and 
former judge, I am delighted to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am delighted 
to have the Senator from Minnesota yield. 
I wish to address myself to some comments 
made by the Senator from West Virginia. I 
feel that he made a contribution to the legis- 
lative record of this bill, and to the interpre- 
tation that the courts will put upon it. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] stated 
that when the bill was first brought up there 
was no committee report. All of these facts 
are a part of the legislative record. 

Iam not familiar with the line of cases to 
which the Senator from West Virginia re- 
ferred. But I would suggest that perhaps 
those are cases where, after the fact, some 
legislator came in and tried to testify as to 
the interpretation of the bill on which he 
voted. 

There is a rule of legislative interpretation 
to the effect that “we will take an act by its 
four corners, and we will interpret it, just as 
we interpret a contract or anything else.” 

But we also look at the things that were 
said on the floor of a legislative body before 
the act was enacted. And we can look into 
the conditions and the situations that arose. 

I am sure that the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia has cited cases that are strong in States 
such as Montana where there is no record of 
what goes on in the committee of the whole 
and no way of ascertaining just what the 
legislators said about the legislation. But 
those cases do not apply to the Senate of the 
United States, where we have a Congres- 
sional Record before the fact of the enact- 
ment of the bill, and the statement that the 
manager of the bill made as to the impact of 
the bill upon the situations outlined. 

The important statement of the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. Byrp] will be taken 
into consideration when the Supreme Court, 
the circuit court, or district court is required 
to interpret this legislation. So I think this 
colloquy has been important. 

Again, as the Senator from Minnesota said, 
it needs clarification. If any Senator is 
doubtful about it—this Senator is not doubt- 
ful about the present language of the bill— 
but if any Senator is doubtful about it, an 
amendment should be offered, and all Sena- 
tors will agree and concur that such amend- 
ment should be adopted. 

Mr. HUMPHREY. I thank the Senator from 
Montana. I yield to the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. Brnp. of West Virginia. Mr. President, 
I thank the Senator from Minnesota for 
yielding to me on a number of occasions this 
afternoon. He has been most generous in 
yielding, and most patient and courteous to 
me. 

In response to the statement made by the 
distinguished and very able Senator from 


Montana, I wish to say that the case of 
Duplex Printing Press Company v. Deering 
is a Supreme Court case. The citation is 
254 U.S. 443, 65 L. Ed. 349, 16 ALR 196, 41 S. 
Ct. 172. 

I repeat the paragraph which I read 
earlier: 

“By repeated decisions of this Court, it has 
come to be well established that the debates 
in Congress expressive of the views and mo- 
tives of individual Members are not a safe 
guide, and hence may not be resorted to, 
in ascertaining the meaning and purpose of 
the lawmaking body.” 

That is not the statement of the Senator 
from West Virginia or some other Senator; 
it is by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

In closing, I say to the Senator from 
Minnesota that the committee report of the 
House of Representatives, to which he has 
referred, was a report on the bill which went 
to the floor of the House of Representatives. 
It was not a report on the bill as it was 
finally passed by the House of Representa- 
tives. A number of amendments were of- 
fered in the House. I think the number was 
in the neighborhood of 130 or 135. A minor- 
ity of them were adopted. So we really have 
no committee report whatsoever concerning 
the bill, in the nature of a substitute amend- 
ment which has been offered by a number 
of Senators and which is being explained by 
the majority whip, the distinguished Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. HuMPHREY]. 

I again thank my friend, the Senator from 
Minnesota. He has been most generous, 
very patient, and characteristically courte- 
ous. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia. 

The purpose of my presentation today on 
the several titles of the bill and the substi- 
tute has been to develop an interpretation 
of the meaning of the legal language in the 
substitute. Either tomorrow or on Saturday, 
the able minority leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] will 
offer his presentation on the amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. I am sure that 
what he will have to say will be most helpful. 

Mr, President, I ask uanimous consent to 
have printed at the conclusion of my dis- 
cussion of title VI a memorandum entitled 
“De Facto School Segregation.” The mem- 
orandum should be of significant help to 
Senators, in light of the court decisions re- 
lating to racial imbalance. 

» a . e * 
“EXHIBIT 1 
“DE FACTO SCHOOL SEGREGATION 


“On May 4, 1964, the Supreme Court denied 
a petition for writ of certiorari in the Gary, 
Ind., school case and thus left standing the 
holdings of the lower courts that de facto 
school segregation, brought about by residen- 
tial patterns and bona fide zoning on the 
neighborhood school principle, does not vio- 
late the constitutional rights of Negro stu- 
dents. 

“The Gary suit was brought by some 100 
Negro students who alleged that the board 
had intentionally so drawn school district 
boundaries as to maintain a segregated 
school system. There were, in fact, many 
schools which were completely, or almost 
completely attended by persons of only one 
race. 

“The district court found that the board 
had established school districts on the prin- 
ciple of the neighborhood school, and that 
‘an examination of the school boundary 
lines in the light of the various factors in- 
volved, such as density of population, dis- 
tances that the students have to travel and 
the safety of the children, particularly in 
the lower grades, indicates that the areas 
have been reasonably arrived at and that the 
lines have not been drawn for the purpose of 
including or excluding children of certain 
races.’ 
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“The court further pointed out that resi- 
dential patterns formed the basis of the de 
facto segregation in certain schools, and 
found ‘no support for the plaintiffs’ posi- 
tion that the defendant has an affirmative 
duty to balance the races in the various 
schools under its jurisdiction, regardless of 
the residence of students involved.’ As to 
the permissibility of such racial balancing 
(although this issue was not before the 
court) Judge Beamer stated (as dictum): 

“Requiring certain students to leave their 
neighborhood and friends and be transferred 
to another school miles away, while other 
students, similarly situated, remained in the 
neighborhood school, simply for the purpose 
of balancing the races in the various schools 
would, in my opinion, be indeed a violation 
of the equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment.’ (Bell v. School City of Gary, 
213 F. Supp. 819 (1963).) 

“The Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit affirmed Judge Beamer's holdings, adopt- 
ing much of the district court’s language 
(324 F. 2d 209 (1963)), and, as noted, the 
Supreme Court refused review. 

“The Gary case is not the first to involve 
de facto school segregation, but it is the 
first to reach the Supreme Court of the 
United States on the issue of purely resi- 
dential, nongerrymandered attendance 
zones. I should like to discuss briefly some 
of the earlier decisions in this field. 

“In 1961, the District Court for the South- 
ern District of New York had a de facto 
school segregation problem before it in Tay- 
lor v. Board of Education of New Rochelle, 
(195 Fed. Supp. 231, 294 F. 2d 36, certiorari 
denied, 368 U.S. 940). There, the court 
found deliberate and intentional gerryman- 
dering of school districts in order to achieve 
a segregated Negro school. To remedy this 
denial of the rights of the Negroes the court 
ordered the board to permit any child resid- 
ing in the Lincoln School District (the gerry- 
mandered district with a preponderant Ne- 
gro enrollment) to transfer to other schools, 
in accordance with an executive procedure 
detailed by the court, but it also provided 
that the board was not required to furnish 
transportation. Then, in June 1963, at the 
board’s request, the court entered a further 
order to permit closing of the Lincoln 
School, whose operation had become eco- 
nomically impracticable because of reduced 
attendance due to transfers. The court 
amended its previous decree to permit as- 
signment of the Lincoln district pupils to 
other schools ‘in such a manner to achieve 
the utmost in equality of educational op- 
portunity and to preserve the racial balance 
in said schools.“ The court also required 
the board to furnish transportation to 
schools more than 114 and less than 10 miles 
from a pupil’s residence. The Taylor case, 
of course, in contrast to the Gary case, de- 
pends for its result entirely upon the finding 
that the school authorities had deliberately 
gerrymandered district lines so as to achieve 
segregation. 

“The two most far-reaching decisions in 
this fleld were rendered by Federal district 
courts in New York. Branche v. Board of 
Education, 204 F. Supp. 150 (E.D. N.Y. 1962), 
involved de facto segregation in Hempstead, 
Long Island. School boundaries had not 
been altered there since 1949, and it was 
claimed that this resulted in the restriction 
of Negroes to predominantly Negro schools. 
The court held that: 

“ Defendants show facts compatible with 
an absence of responsibility on their part for 
the racial segregation that exists in the 
schools but these facts do not demonstrate 
that there has not been segregation because 
of race. Segregated education is inadequate 
and when that inadequacy is attributable 
to State action it is a deprivation of con- 
stitutional right. The educational system 
that is thus compulsory and publicly af- 
forded must deal with the inadequacy aris- 
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ing from adventitious segregation; it cannot 
accept and indurate segregation on the 
ground that it is not coerced or planned but 
accepted. 

“ ‘Failure to deal with a condition as readily 
inflicts it as does any grosser imposition of 
it? 

“It should be noted that (1) there has not 
yet been a trial on the merits of this case 
since the matter is only in the preliminary 
motion stage, and (2) the decision antedates 
the denial of certiorari in the Gary case. 

“Blocker v. Board of Education, 226 F. 
Supp. 208 (E.D. N.Y. 1964), involved de facto 
segregation in the public schools of Manhas- 
set, Nassau County, Long Island. All the 
Negro elementary children attended one 
school, with 0.8 percent of the white elemen- 
tary school enrollment—the so-called Valley 
School; 99.2 percent of the white elementary 
pupils attended two all-white schools. At- 
tendance areas, on the neighborhood school 
principle, had remained the same since 1929. 
School segregation was due to residential 
patterns. Apparently a large increase of Ne- 
gro population in the Valley area had oc- 
curred over the years. 

“In January 1964, Judge Zavatt ruled that 
the board had an affirmative duty to end 
this de facto segregation and ordered sub- 
mission of a plan by April 6, 1964. On April 
7, he issued an order requiring the board to 
permit transfers from the Negro school to the 
two white schools. Judge Zavatt found that 
neither the New Rochelle nor Gary cases in- 
volved nearly so drastic a degree of segrega- 
tion as did the Manhasset case, and held that 
the Manhasset segregation ‘is segregation 
by law—the law of the school board. In the 
light of the existing facts, the continuance 
of the defendant board’s impenetrable at- 
tendance lines amounts to nothing less than 
State-imposed segregation. The defendant 
board “cannot accept and indurate segre- 
gation on the ground that it is not coerced 
or planned but accepted. Failure to deal 
with a condition as really inflicts it as does 
any grosser imposition of it.” ’ (226 F. Supp. 
208, 226). The court distinguished between 
a duty to balance the racial composition of 
the schools (the Gary issue) and a duty to 
cease perpetuating actual segregation. Judge 
Zavatt in his April 7, 1964, decree, made it 
clear that: 

“ ‘Nothing in the court’s opinion of Janu- 
ary 24, 1964, supra, requires a compulsive dis- 
tribution of schoolchildren on the basis of 
race in order to achieve a proportional repre- 
sentation of white and Negro children in 
each elementary school within the district 
or the closing of any elementary school for 
such a purpose. The court did not hold that 
the neighborhood school policy per se is un- 
constitutional but, rather, that it is not im- 
mutable. It is the rigid nontransfer policy 
of the board and its continued enforcement, 
despite the unusual facts of this case, which 
is tantamount to segregation by law in a 
district in which 100 percent of the Negro 
elementary schoolchildren are separated 
from 99.2 percent of the white children.’ 

“Again it should be noted that the Man- 
hasset decision was rendered before the de- 
nial of certiorari in the Gary case. 

“Another case coming out of New York— 
this time out of the State courts—is Balaban 
v. Rubin, 242 N.Y.S, 2d 973 (New York S. Ct., 
Kings County, September 1963; reversed by 
appellate division, March 10, 1964; reversal 
affirmed by court of appeals, May 7, 1964). 
That case was brought by white children 
to annul the proposed zoning of a new school 
in Brooklyn which would have required the 
plaintiffs to attend schools outside their 
neighborhood attendance area in order to 
achieve racial balance in the school system. 

“The lower court held that such assign- 
ments were in violation of State law, for- 
bidding exclusion from any school on ac- 
count of race, creed or color. The appellate 
division reversed, holding that the State law 
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was designed to prevent segregation and that 
a school board is responsible for zoning new 
schools in order to prevent the creation of a 
segregated public school. The court of ap- 
peals upheld this decision, but limited its 
holding to declaring it to be the right 
(rather than the duty) of a school board to 
take such action to reduce racial imbalance. 
The decision was apparently limited to situ- 
ations in which the correction of racial 
imbalance would not require a pupil to travel 
farther to the new school than to his ‘neigh- 
borhood’ school. 

“There is also a decision in California on 
the de facto problem. In Jackson v. Pasa- 
dena City School District, 382 P. 2d 878 
(1962), a Negro plaintiff sued to compel the 
school board to permit him to transfer from 
a predominantly Negro to a predominantly 
white school. He alleged racial gerryman- 
dering of school areas. 

“Reversing the lower courts, the Supreme 
Court of California stated that even in the 
absence of gerrymandering ‘a student under 
some circumstances would be entitled to re- 
lief where, by reason of residential segrega- 
tion, substantial racial imbalance exists in 
his school.’ 

“The Pasadena case may open up an avenue 
of activity under State law. Such laws or 
regulation might require school boards to 
act affirmatively to deal with the effects of 
residential segregation. As the Pasadena 
case points out, the California State Board 
of Education has adopted regulations en- 
couraging transfers to avoid segregation, and 
similar transfer action has been taken in 
New York City and elsewhere. 

“As the law in the Federal courts now 
stands, however, while intentional gerry- 
mandering of school districts to perpetuate 
segregation has been held to be a violation of 
the 14th amendment, normal residential 
zoning resulting in de facto school segrega- 
tion will apparently be upheld by the courts. 
As to racial balancing, Judge Beamer's 
opinion in the Gary case is significant in this 
connection. In discussing the testimony of 
a sociology professor who appeared as witness 
for the plaintiffs, the court stated: 

Dr. Wolff defined a segregated school as 
“any school where the percentage or Negro 
to white students was one-third greater or 
one-third less than the percentage of Negro 
students to white students in the entire sys- 
tem.” Applying his formula to the Gary 
schools he concluded that any school with 
less than 36 percent Negro students was a 
segregated white school and any school with 
more than 72 percent colored students was a 
segregated Negro school. Dr. Wolff cited no 
authority for his definition of segregated 
schools other than himself. Dr. Wolff's defi- 
nition of a segregated school may be a good 
sociological definition, but the Court can 
find no authority which would indicate that 
it is a good legal definition. The Court is 
of the opinion that a simple definition of a 
segregated school, within the context in 
which we are di » is a school which a 
given student would be otherwise eligible to 
attend, except for his race or color or, a 
school which a student is compelled to at- 
tend because of his race or color.’ 

“Among the law review articles on the sub- 
ject of de facto segregation is a study by 
Prof. John Kaplan, in volume 58, No. 2 (1963) 
of the Northwestern University Law Review, 
pages 157-214, entitled ‘Segregation Litiga- 
tion and the Public Schools—Part II: The 
General Northern Problem.’ Part I, in vyol- 
ume 58, No. 1, deals with the New Rochelle 
case and the issue of gerrymandering. Pro- 
fessor Kaplan discusses the district court 
opinion in the Gary case and points out 
that ‘if Judge Beamer’s opinion is followed 
and his orbiter dictum ignored [the probable 
unconstitutionality of forced racial balanc- 
ing], Negroes will be remitted to the political 
arena’—i.e., that the courts will not inter- 
fere with the use of normal residential zon- 
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ing established on purely nonracial princi- 
ples. In support of the decision Mr. Kaplan 
writes: 


In view of the enormous variety of local 
conditions which might influence a school 
board to adopt one system of school organi- 
zation instead of another, perhaps the best 
that we can expect from the courts in this 
area is to ensure that the political bodies 
remain neutral as far as race is concerned, 
It is difficult to find in the Constitution sup- 
port for any greater duty. 

“te . . * * 

Probably the most serious drawback to 
the plaintiffs’ argument is that their inter- 
pretation of the Constitution would require 
governmental authorities to reenter the fleld 
of racial classification. This is exactly what 
the plaintiffs’ attorneys urged the Supreme 
Court to prohibit in the Brown case, and 
for reason. Although today a court 
might rule that the State is required to 
consider race in a benign way, tomorrow this 
might well prove a precedent for a much 
less happy result. Moreover, even today it 
is not easy to decide whether a given racial 
classification is benign.’ 

“Will Maslow, writing on the Villanova Law 
Review, Vol. 6, pages 353-376, spring (1961), 
on ‘De Facto Public School Segregation,’ 
concludes: 

De facto segregation is not an inevitable 
byproduct of metropolitan life. It can be 
attacked and, if not altogether eliminated, 
at least be considerably reduced. Segregated 
education is educationally undesirable. 
School authorities have therefore at least an 
educational, a moral and in some situations 
a legal obligation to do all within their 
power to achieve integration and to equalize 
educational opportunity for all the children 
entrusted to their care.’ 

“On the other hand, the author of a case 
note on the Branche case in the North- 
western University Law Review, volume 57, 
pages 722-737 ‘De Facto Segregation—A 
Study in State action,’ concludes that: 

“*Once reasonable, nonracial classification 
of students has been effected, the only cure 
for racial separation in the schools rests in 
the eventual elimination of de facto residen- 
tial segregation. As a practical matter, a 
school board will find the maintenance of 
reasonable school zone boundaries to be a 
difficult chore, even without having to mit- 
igate the fortuitous racial separation. If 
Judge Dooling [in the Branche case] in- 
tended to announce that, hereafter, all pre- 
dominantly Negro schools are unconstitu- 
tional until the racial separation is miti- 
gated, the case will probably not be followed. 

“ ‘However, if the Judge intended to an- 
nounce that schools cannot be segregated 
even by passive gerrymandering, then he has 
the school segregation cases.“ 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I was very 
much interested in the address of the 
distinguished Senator. I have read that 
speech by Mr. Howe, the occupant of the 
Office of Commissioner of Education, and 
I came to the conclusion that he is more 
interested in integration and amalga- 
mation than he is in education. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia for his remarks. A little earlier 
I called attention to the fact that a cer- 
tain columnist has implied that Mr. 
Howe is in reality Commissioner of In- 
tegration rather than Commissioner of 
Education. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I regret 
that I was busy in committee at the time 
and did not hear the Senator’s statement, 
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but I am hardly surprised at that con- 
clusion. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. A little while ago 
the Senator referred to de facto segre- 
gation. May I ask the Senator if these 
guidelines are being uniformly applied 
throughout the United States? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. 
as I can determine, they are not. 
not sure, however, on that point. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. May I say to the 
Senator that a short time ago, earlier 
this year, I was in Chicago one day and 
I picked up a Chicago paper. I was read- 
ing it. There was a complete survey of 
schools in Chicago. If I am not mis- 
taken, every single school was listed. It 
gave the enrollment in percentages by 
races and faculties. 

I was amazed to see that a good pro- 
portion of the schools were completely 
segregated, either white or colored. The 
same thing was true with reference to 
faculties. I do not know whether the 
guidelines are being uniformly applied or 
not. I presume that they are not, from 
that condition existing in Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, has the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia’s time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. HILL. How much time do I have 
left on the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twenty- 
five minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask to 
have 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. HILL. I yield 10 minutes on the 
bill to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator permit me to ask another 
question? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I had a little ex- 
perience with reference to hospital guide- 
lines, and they are similar; are they not? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am not 
familiar with the hospital guidelines. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There was a meet- 
ing of hospital administrators in Birm- 
ingham. A high official from HEW was 
sent down there. I met with them. I 
was asked if I had any questions to ask. 
I asked the doctor this question: “Are 
these guidelines being proposed to be put 
into effect uniformly throughout the 
country?” He stood silent for a short 
time. Then he laughed and he said, “I 
must admit that they are not; that for 
the time being we are making the drive 
in southern areas.” 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
not presently addressing myself to hos- 
pital guidelines. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. In just 
a moment, I shall be glad to; but I would 
like to say, in answer to the Senator 
from Alabama, that Mr. Howe, at the 
time he announced the revised school 
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desegregation guidelines earlier this year, 
said: 


Members of the Office of Education staff 
are now in several major cities of the North 
gathering data for analysis to determine 
what types of practices other than the 
maintenance of a dual school system con- 
stitute discrimination prohibited by title VI. 


I think we can be sure that the Office 
of Education is taking a look at those 
northern cities. Of course, just what 
actions it will take as a result of its sur- 
veys I cannot foresee. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I think it is well 
known that at least they have not made 
the drive that they have been making 
throughout the Southern States. My 
contention is that if we are to have 
guidelines, they ought to apply uniform- 
ly throughout the United States. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I yield to the Senator from 
Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
came into the Chamber just as the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, during the colloquy, 
was carrying forward the tenor of a con- 
versation we had had before. He re- 
ferred to my city. 

May I say that we in Chicago have 
asked for no exemption whatsoever from 
the rules applied to the rest of the coun- 
try. We believe in the principles of the 
Civil Rights Act. We believe in title VI. 
We are ready to have any standard 
thereunder applied to us as well as to 
others. We are not hypocrites. We are 
willing to take what is applied univer- 
sally, come what may. I am sure that 
the Senator from Alabama did not mean 
we were seeking special privileges. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Will the Senator 
yield to me briefly, just one more time? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I say to the Sena- 
tor from Illinois that I was not trying to 
single out Chicago. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator men- 
tioned it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I was simply bring- 
ing out the fact that the condition exists, 
and that no effort is being made to rem- 
edy the situation. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. We are perfectly 
ready to have such an effort made. We 
believe the standards should be uniform. 
The Senator from Illinois has never 
maintained that the people of Illinois, or 
of the North, are superior to those of any 
other section. We have always been 
very frank in admitting that we have our 
difficulties, too, and have never pointed 
the finger of scorn at anyone from south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. We have tried 
to explain these matters as results of his- 
tory and geography; but I wish to say 
that we stand willing to take the same 
medicine dealt out to others. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 
to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had not intended to become en- 
gaged in this discussion, but if my mem- 
ory does not fail me and the press was 
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not in error the city of Chicago was in- 
vestigated as to whether or not they were 
violating title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
and the word went out from the Office of 
Education that they were going to with- 
hold funds from the city of Chicago be- 
cause of noncompliance with the deseg- 
regation laws. 

Some mysterious power, that I can 
only regard with great envy, intervened, 
and the whole matter was summarily 
dropped. I do not know what happened. 
I am not too sure of my facts, but I be- 
lieve the Civil Rights Commission had 
recommended that the city of Chicago be 
brought within the purview of title VI, 
and the Office of Education did make a 
few feeble steps in that direction, but 
some political power from somewhere— 
or perhaps it was a spiritual power—some 
power intervened, and the matter was 
dropped by the Office of Education. They 
then turned their whole time and atten- 
tion and the efforts of all their employ- 
ees to the persecution of the much 
smaller school districts in the South— 
districts that have no great political 
voice or power to frighten the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Office of Education or others in 
the executive branch of the Government, 

There is a double standard in the en- 
forcement of these guidelines as between 
sections and States. The Southern 
States swarm with zealots armed with 
power by this Department. Ediets are 
issued to our hospital authorities that 
the Department would not dare to apply 
in other sections. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I do not wish to yield further 
at this point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. May I have just 1 
minute? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Very 
well. Mr. President, I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. The Senator from 
Illinois has never intervened. I do not 
think any official of the city of Chicago 
has intervened. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Then why 
was the matter dropped? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Ido not know. But 
let me say this: We are completely ready 
to have the same rules applied to us as 
are applied to other sections of the 
country. I mean that. I have been in 
the Senate for 18 years, and I think even 
my most bitter opponents and enemies 
will not charge me with seeking to obtain 
special privilege. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I have not 
charged the Senator from Illinois with 
anything. I said some power, some- 
where—I assumed it was political—had 
forced discontinuance of the proceedings 
to deny funds to Chicago schools. 
Usually political power does dictate these 
things under our system. 

It could have been spiritual. If it was, 
I only wish that the ghost that walked 
between the Office of Education and the 
school system of Chicago, and forced that 
Office to drop its sword and retreat, 
would parade up and down the Mason- 
Dixon line, because it was certainly 
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effective in causing the Office of Educa- 
tion to drop any penalty against the 
very highly segregated school system in 
the city of Chicago and concentrate its 
efforts to bulldoze and seek to intimidate 
school boards and officials of southern 
school systems. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I voted against the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, but it is the law, and I do 
support its proper enforcement. But I 
also support its application fairly 
throughout all the land and not just in 
certain sections of the country. I am 
opposed to regulations which have been 
devised by the Office of Education, how- 
ever, which contravene and violate the 
letter and the spirit of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
THE FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
without the time being charged to either 
side on the pending bill, the Senate im- 
mediately proceed to the consideration 
of House Joint Resolution 1308, making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1967, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1308) making continuing 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Georgia? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution 
(H.J. Res. 1308), which was read a sec- 
ond time by its title. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, this resolution will continue until 
October 22 those operations of the Gov- 
ernment for which appropriation bills 
have not been enacted into law. The 
status of those bills which have not been 
enacted into law follows: 

Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare is the pending 
business. The Senate will probably pass 
the bill this afternoon. 

The public works, military construc- 
tion, foreign assistance, and District of 
Columbia bills are still pending in the 
Senate committee. However, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has just or- 
dered the foreign assistance appropria- 
tions bill reported, and the public works 
bill is scheduled to be reported on Mon- 
day, October 3. Hearings have been com- 
pleted on the military construction bill, 
and hearings are scheduled to begin Sat- 
urday on the District of Columbia bill 
and next week on the State, Justice, and 
Commerce bill. 

I report with regret that the Depart- 
ment of Defense appropriation bill is 
still in disagreement. 

The one regular bill still to be re- 
ported from the House committee, the 
appropriation bill for the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the 
judiciary and related agencies, is now 
programed for reporting to the House 
on September 30. Thus, seven regular 
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appropriation bills have not been en- 
acted and, of course, there remains the 
final bill of the session—a bill that I 
hear may be of a considerable amount— 
the supplemental appropriation bill for 
fiscal year 1967, for which budget esti- 
mates are still to be submitted by the 
executive branch. 

Mr. President, it is hoped that these 
necessary bills can be cleared and sent 
to the President for signature prior to 
the middle of October, but it was thought 
that the extension of the expiration date 
to October 22 would provide whatever 
additional time might be required for 
final action by the President. 

Mr. President, I urge the passage of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the hearings before the House committee 
on the supplemental bill been completed? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No; they 
have not as I say, the executive branch 
has not yet submitted the budget esti- 
mates. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. What about the 
Senate subcommittee? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The 
Senate subcommittee has not yet started 
its hearings. In addition, the distin- 
guished Senator from Rhode Island has 
been involved with the foreign assistance 
bill, and he is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee that has jurisdiction of supple- 
mental bills. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if this 
is not a fair question, I shall withdraw 
it, but is it anticipated that funds for 
Vietnam will be included in the supple- 
mental bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. That is a 
fair question. Unfortunately, the Sena- 
tor from Georgia cannot answer that 
question. 

No budget estimates have been sent up 
as yet. If the Senator asks for my per- 
sonal opinion, I do not think that they 
are likely to be sent up. That is my own 
personal view. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I want to add my word to that of the 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, with relation to the con- 
tinuing resolution, 

I believe that we have a good oppor- 
tunity, providing the House acts as I 
hope it will, and that we can complete 
our appropriation bills by October 15, 
and providing there is no supplemental 
request at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and 
passage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1308) 
was ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14745) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
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related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, I con- 
template voting against the bill that is 
pending before the Senate. I have two 
choices to follow: One, to decrease spend- 
ing; two, to increase taxing. 

Increased taxation, in my opinion, will 
be recommended by the President in 
1967. My inclination is that increased 
taxation is necessary, but I will not vote 
for increased taxation and at the same 
time indulge in extravagant spending of 
the taxpayers’ money. From now on, I 
contemplate voting against every meas- 
ure of appropriation that involves sub- 
stantial increase in the spending recom- 
mended by the President. 

I thank the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished minority leader 
for yielding to me. I shall attempt to 
conclude my remarks more briefly than 
within the 10 minutes. 

I first want to state my very strong 
approval of the able statement just made 
by the junior Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Not only have the problems in my 
State with reference to the schools been 
very great because of the guidelines 
which he has mentioned, but also be- 
cause of atrociously poor administration 
in the field by the agents of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The same situation also has obtained 
with reference to various hospitals in my 
State. 

I am not going to weary the Senate or 
encumber the Recorp by making a great 
many referenccs to these incidents, all 
of which have been most unfortunate, 
most aggravating—if I may use that 
word—and not designed to promote good 
feeling or to bring about a better observ- 
ance of the law. 

In that connection, I may say that 
within a few hours after we passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which I opposed 
very vigorously, I went to my own State 
on the 4th of July to deliver an Inde- 
pendence Day address, in which I advised 
our people that while we did not like 
ge! features of that act, we should obey 

That has been my position from that 
time on, as it has always been with ref- 
erence to duly enacted law. That is the 
attitude, Mr. President, of most of the 
people of my State. It is the attitude, so 
far as I know, of all the officials of my 
State. It is the attitude of members 
of the Florida delegation in Congress, 
and that will continue to be our attitude. 

I just want the Recorp to show, Mr. 
President, that many irritating actions, 
which are not calculated to be a proper 
response to people who are doing their 
best, under difficult circumstances, to 
obey laws which are offensive to them, 
have occurred in Florida, which do not 
constitute a proper manner in which to 
effectuate a good attitude that will bring 
about good law observance and good law 
enforcement. The Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare has blundered 
along in its field enforcement in a way 
which I cannot for a moment approve. 

Mr. President, I shall not encumber 
the Recorp with references to many in- 
dividual instances. 

My own office has had numerous com- 
plaints from Florida hospitals and 
schools about arbitrary demands of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in their effort to secure a so- 
called balance in Florida hospitals and 
schools. I think that the Recorp will 
be illuminated by my quoting herein a 
portion of a thoughtful report made to 
members of the Florida delegation about 
the handling of the school segregation 
problem in such a way as to force integra- 
tion by Hon. Floyd Christian, State 
superintendent of public instruction, an 
educator of the highest character and 
reputation. 

Mr. Christian's communication is dated 
August 5, 1966, and deals with the lack 
of communications and with the lack of 
proper interpretation of procedures of 
the U.S. Office of Education. It indicates 
the concern that the State of Florida, 
which, perhaps, has done more than any 
other Southern State toward compliance 
with the Civil Rights Act, where many 
areas are in full compliance and other 
areas are moving rapidly, and more 
rapidly than many thought possible, has 
over the situation which exists within 
the U.S. Office of Education. 

I quote from Mr. Christian’s report: 

A special problem has arisen in the field of 
civil rights, an area, as I said earlier, in which 
Florida has been moving forward, and in 
good faith. During this past month, the U.S. 
Office of Education, in an attempt, I must 
assume, to be of assistance, sent teams of U.S. 
Office staff to several counties to discuss the 
plans of compliance which the counties had 
filed. 

In sending in these teams, there was, first, 
a breakdown in communications. My office 
didn’t know they were coming to Florida 
until we read about it in the paper. In some 
cases, the county superintendent called me 
to find out if I knew anything about it. In 
all cases—and I cite this as an example of 
how we work in Florida—the county super- 
intendents called our office to ask us to at- 
tend the meetings with them and to help 
them. 

In sending these teams, too, I am forced 
to believe that the U.S. office faced a critical 
shortage of personnel and that they had no 
choice. 

I speak now not critically, but a little 
sadly. Because to send into a Florida county, 
as the U.S. Office did last week in North 
Florida, four young men and women with a 
total school experience for the four of them 
of one year in second grade teaching, is not 
to give us the kind of help we need. 

These four youngsters—and that’s what 
they are, youngsters, the oldest being 26— 
are obviously: not prepared or qualified by 
experience to understand or to appreciate 
the economic and political and social prob- 
lems of the communities in which they are 
working, Frankly, I don’t think youngsters 
with ‘such little training and background 
have had enough experience. to recognize the 
progress which is being made in the counties 
they visited. 

I don’t. mean to zero in particularly on 
these four boys and girls, but let me tell you 
who they are for the record, if you please: 

Miss Donna Shea, 26 year old philosophy 
ma or, one year teaching experience in the 
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second grade who has the title Program 
Assistant, HEW. 

Stanley Marcus, a sophomore in law school 
at Harvard. He has the title Technical As- 
sistant, HEW. 

Wilkie Ferguson, a sophomore in law school 
at Howard. His title is Program Assistant 
for the HEW. 

Miss Ethel Ollivierre was with them in one 
of the counties. She has the title Technical 
Assistant. These last two are Negroes, 

My concern here is not age, but experi- 
ence; not background, but attitude. 

Recently, in Baker County, this team told 
Superintendent Harvey and his school board 
what they had to do to comply with guide- 
lines on staff desegregation. The attitude of 
a group of young people, telling instead of 
trying to help resolve difficulties with the ad- 
ministration who gave every indication that 
they wish to do all possible to meet the re- 
quirements, does not appear to be the best 
method of attacking the problem. 

Other counties, Taylor and Columbia, for 
instance, have experienced these same types 
of visits by some of the same people. In 
Gadsden County, the team did not include 
Miss Shea, since she had to return to Wash- 
ington, Two college sophomores were left 
behind to discuss this highly sensitive issue 
with the Gadsden County Superintendent 
and his representatives. 

And in every case, these young people 
have—I sincerely believe—overstepped their 
authority and acted contrary to the assur- 
ances given to us by the Commissioner of 
Education that the guidelines were just 
that—guidelines—and not rigid and un- 
bending formulas to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately and without reason. 

You cannot measure the good faith of a 
school system by numbers or the progress of 
desegregation in a community by arbitrary 
percentages. 

And when good faith is exhibited, it is 
wrong to apply the same yardstick in every 
situation, or to hold the public schools to 
account for parental or community attitudes 
beyond their control, 

The people of Florida are proud of the law 
abiding and honorable manner in which their 
schools have worked to meet the requirements 
of the Civil Rights Act in the area of educa- 
tion. There has been official support at all 
levels—state and county—and every respon- 
sible public official has lent his support and 
endorsement. 

The record is clear—Florida has shown that 
she cares, and Florida is making every good 
faith effort. And Florida has exhibited prog- 
ress. 

But the recent contacts. of U.S. Office of 
Education personnel with some of our coun- 
ties—and the lack of communication with 
the responsible state authorities (and the 
resulting confusion) is making it increasingly 
difficult for our counties to continue to work 
in the same spirit of cooperation they have 
shown in the past. “Frankly, they feel they 
are being frustrated by arbitrary and un- 
feeling decisions which ignore both the prob- 
lems and the progress. I fear that, if this 
continues, many of them may just throw up 
their hands and quit. More and more of 
them will turn toward resistance. (Pasco 
County at the moment is in court in protest 
of demands made upon them which they con- 
sider to be beyond the law. Broward County 
has made several trips to W: m con- 
cerning difficulties they are having with the 
USOE.) 

I realize as I said earlier, that the U.S. 
Office of Education has experienced, as all of 
us have, the impact of turnover, growth, and 
breakdown in communications but we must 
insist on some improvement in order to be 
effective as we work for the best interests of 
the people we serve. 0 à 

I want, you, our Congressmen, to know 
that we are making every effort to give lead- 
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ership in our state toward meeting the re- 
quirements of the Civil Rights law. 

We want to cooperate, but we must re- 
ceive some assistance, especially in the area 
of our relationship with the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

Florida is moving rapidly and we can make 
much progress in our state, but this cannot 
be done to the detriment of what is best for 
our people, both the students in school and 
the citizens of the various communities, 


That report by the able State superin- 
tendent of public instruction to the 
Florida delegation in Congress is a com- 
plaint in very dignified terms. Mr. 
Christian is an exceedingly dignified and 
honorable man, a professional educator 
of great experience, and is considered 
completely nonpartisan in every way, 
running at the present time for reelection 
as State superintendent of public in- 
struction, without any opposition, either 
Democratic or Republican, 

In dignified terms he tells of the efforts 
to comply, which have been statewide, 
and of the kind of response that has been 
received in connection with confusing 
rulings of a local official of the Depart- 
ment, stating, “This is what we want you 
to do,” and then having that position 
overruled and stated as not being the 
proper attitude by the Department in 
Washington. That has happened not 
once but several times. 

He refers in particular to an incident 
which I wish to mention briefly for the 
Recorp.. It is an incident in which four 
undergraduates from schools in the East 
were sent to Florida as a team to inspect 
the schools across the north and west 
parts of our State in certain counties, all 
of which have large Negro populations, 
in two of which the majority of the 
Population is Negro, to see whether or 
not the guidelines were being observed. 

Those four young people, whose 
names are stated by the superintendent 
of education in his report—that portion 
of it which I have placed in the Recorp— 
were undergraduates of various schools, 
two of them sophomores, of the Harvard 
and Howard Law Schools, the oldest one 
26 years of age. The great experience 
that they had in school matters was this: 
One of the four had 1 year of teaching in 
the second grade of school. Two of them 
were white and two of them were 
Negroes. 

They went into these counties; and 
instead of proceeding as ambassadors of 
good will in the effort to help work out 
difficult situations, they proceeded to tell 
lifelong educators quite arbitrarily what 
they had to do in order to bring their 
schools within compliance under the 
guidelines issued by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. President, I shall not elaborate 
further upon that, except that the very 
framework which I have stated shows 
how completely wrong has been the 
approach of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

I shall end by stating that one incident 
of the inspection tour by that team of 
young zealots came to my personal at- 
tention. The county superintendent of 
schools of Gadsden County, Fla.; mem- 
bers of the school board; and the chief 
officer of the State office of education 
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having to do with this subject came to 
Washington in connection with the de- 
mand which had been made upon the 
Gadsden County School Board to do cer- 
tain things, or else to forfeit their right 
to any participation in Federal funds. 

The accounts that they gave were so 
completely realistic that I told them that 
I thought they would get some relief at 
the Department. An appointment was 
made for them to go there, and they 
went. 

I must say that Mr. Howe or his as- 
sistant—one or the other—suspended the 
judgment temporarily and is permitting 
funds to be sent to that county. It was 
very clear to me that the Gadsden 
County officials had gone not only the 
first mile, but way beyond that, in en- 
deavoring to comply completely with the 
regulations imposed under the 1964 law. 
The trouble was that those four over- 
zealous youngsters were simply counting 
numbers and said that so long as there 
were not as many colored children in 
those schools, formerly all white schools, 
as they thought there should be, the 
schools ought to be taken off the ap- 
proved list. That is no way to enforce 
the law. 

In completely unrestrained words, I 
believe that in this delicate situation 
there ought to be a more reasonable in- 
terpretation of the law, and a more rea- 
sonable enforcement of the so-called 
guidelines. 

I strongly approve what has been said 
at some length by my friend, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. Byrn]. Iwish to make it clear that 
in my State, where I think the greatest 
effort has been made to comply with 
the law, great progress has been made, 
if we are to use that word—and that is 
the word used by Mr. Howe. I have de- 
scribed a situation which is unbelievable 
in connection with forced integration, 
which is what Mr. Howe is trying to do. 
He is trying to integrate rather than en- 
force a ban against segregation. I be- 
lieve the “progress” that has been made 
in Florida is outstanding. 

Notwithstanding that, we have a situ- 
ation where these untried, inexperienced, 
untrained youngsters are sent down 
there to tell mature, professional school 
people how to run the schools. I am 
sorry to say that much the same thing 
applies in the field of hospitals, but I 
shall not dwell on that at length. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I hope 
that the words included in the Senate 
committee report will operate to have 
some infiuence in this matter so that we 
may have more reasonable enforcement, 
more reasonable administration, as well 
as more reasonable interpretation of the 
law, because we are dealing with good 
people who are trying to observe the law, 
and under great difficulty. 

It the Secretary and the Commissioner 
of Education, and the officials in the 
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Hospital Division do not realize that, I 
think they should go down there and 
study the situation for themselves. They 
will find that they have proceeded un- 
wisely and unkindly in a part of the 
United States which I think is as patri- 
otic and as law-abiding as any part of 
our great country. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
on behalf of this side of the aisle, I yield 
back the remainder of our time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
has been yielded back. The bill having 
been read the third time, the question is, 
Shall it pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; then the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SIMPSON (when his name was 
called). On this vote I have a pair with 
the distinguished Senator of Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson]. If he were present and vot- 
ing, he would vote “yea.” If I were at 
liberty to vote, I would vote “nay.” I 
withhold my vote. 

The rollcall was concluded. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Brewster], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Maine [Mr. Musxze], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. YarBoroucH] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
inc], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McInryre], and the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from Mich- 
igan (Mr. Harr], the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT], 
the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. COOPER 
and Mr. Morton], the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis], the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN]; the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. MURPHY]; and 
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the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KuchzLI, and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania (Mr. Scorr] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEAR- 
son] is detained on official business, and 
his pair has been previously announced. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sena- 
tors from California [Mr. Kucue, and 
Mr. Mourruy], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 65, 
nays 3, as follows: 


[No. 271 Leg.] 
YEAS—65 
Alken Hill Nelson 
Bartlett Holland Neuberger 
Bayh Pastore 
Bennett Inouye Pell 
Bible Jackson Prouty 
Boggs Javits Proxm: 
Burdick Jordan,N.C. Randolph 
Byrd, V: Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Russell, S. C 
Cannon Long. La Russell, Ga, 
Carlson Mansfield Saltonstall 
Case McCarthy Smathers 
Church McClellan Smith 
Clark McGee Sparkman 
Cotton McGovern Stennis 
Dodd Miller Symington 
Dominick Mondale Thurmond 
Douglas Monroney Tydings 
Ellender Montoya W N. J. 
Ervin Morse Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Moss Young, Ohio 
Harris Mundt 
NAYS—3 
Dirksen Lausche Williams, Del 
NOT VOTING—32 

Allott Gruening Morton 
Anderson Hart Murphy 

Hartke M e 
Brewster Hayden Pearson 
Cooper Hickenlooper Robertson 
Curtis Jordan, Ida Scott 
Eastland Kennedy, N.Y. Simpson 
Fong Kuchel Talmadge 
Fulbright Magnuson Tower 

McIntyre Yarborough 
Griffin 


So the bill (H.R. 14745) was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist upon its amendments 
and request a conference thereon with 
the House, and that the Chair appoint 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. HILL, Mr. 
RUSSELL of Georgia, Mr, STENNIS, Mr. 
PASTORE, Mr. Byrp of West Virginia, Mr. 
Corton, and Mrs, SMITH conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Senate’s overwhelming endorsement of 
the Labor-HEW appropriations bill may 
be attributed to its capable handling by 
the highly able and most distinguished 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
His careful diligence; his steadfast devo- 
tion, and his keen expertise assured’ suc- 
cessful action which was achieved 
notably with reasonable dispatch. The 
success, however, is only another of 
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many obtained with the outstanding 
abilities of Senator HILL. 

The ranking minority member of the 
subcommittee is similarly to be com- 
mended for joining to assure decisive 
Senate approval. I, of course, refer to 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], and to his 
outstanding abilities which were applied 
so capably to the achievement of this 
great success. 

Also, we thank the other Members of 
this body whose characteristic coopera- 
tion and support were so welcome. The 
senior Senator from Florida (Mr. HOL- 
LAND], along with both Senators from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL and 
Mr. KENNEDY] and the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits] are thus to be 
commended for their highly articulate 
contributions. Similarly the senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE], 
the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK], and the junior Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] deserve 
praise for their splendid cooperation. 

Finally, I wish to thank those Members 
who offered their own strong and sincere 
views on this appropriations measure, 
but who nevertheless cooperated fully to 
assure its disposition today. The able 
and distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
DrmksEN] was joined by the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch] in leading this self- 
less cooperative effort. The Senate again 
may be proud of a fine achievement ob- 
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tained expeditiously and with full re- 
gard for the positions of every Member. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1966—-CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 11487) to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of 
the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of September 29, 1966, pp. 
24407-24409, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the Senate-House conference on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia revenue bill be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Summary of Senate-House conference on District of Columbia revenue bill—Total estimated 
new revenue, $12,700,000 (including $2,000,000 from increased gasoline tax earmarked 


for highway construction) 


{Estimated annual yield in millions) 


Item as agreed to in conference 


Alcohol and spirits: From $1.50 to $1.75 per gallon. -.------ 
Beer: From $1.50 to $2 per barrel. 
cera mar excise: From 2 to 3 percent 


(1) 3 percent Gales aK... èðVà˖u] S 
(2) Increase tax rate from 2 to 3 cents per pack 


Individual income ta. 
Transient rooms: Increase sales tax from 4 to 5 percent 


Total new taxes for general fund use 
Motor vehicle fuel, from 6 to 7 cents per gallon (earmarked for highway 
constuction). <2 222.2052. 25 i bse. 2. .--02-- sate wa nR 


Total revenue from new taxes 


Federal payment authorization (present law, $50,000,000 
Borro 


authorization (presen 
$50,000, 


) 
law, $225,000,000 ceiling, including 
earmarked for District of Columbia subway system 


House 


1 Formula based on 25 percent of 


local taxes. 
2 Formula based on 6 percent of total estimated annual general fund revenues, 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I shall 
simply make a brief explanation as to the 
end result of the conference. 

The total estimated new revenue to be 
received through the revenue bill pend- 
ing before us in the form of a confer- 
ence report would be $12,700,000. 

In addition to the items that the Sen- 
ate passed, certain House items were 
agreed to by the Senate, all of which 
are made a part of the summary which 
I have had printed in the RECORD. 

In addition, the Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia for the running 
of the local government is presently au- 
thorized at $50 million. This amount 
was increased $10 million, so that the 
total authorization will be $60 million. 


I have felt for years that a formula 
would be far better than a plain author- 
ization. I was unsuccessful in the con- 
ference. We did arrive at a final agreed 
figure of $60 million as the total author- 
ized Federal payment to the District of 
Columbia for the running of the local 
government. 

In addition, we have a borrowing au- 
thorization. I thought that a formula, 
here, too, would be a better long-range 
answer to the problem. However, I was 
unsuccessful in prevailing on this partic- 
ular point in the conference. 

The present borrowing authority is 
$225 million, which includes a $50 million 
earmarked fund for the District of 
Columbia subway system. This amount 
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was increased from $225 million to $250 
million, an increase of $25 million. 

I think it gives the additional fund 
some $12.7 million which will be avail- 
able to the Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations, chaired by my very able col- 
league and seatmate, Senator Byrp, who 
is seated in the Chamber with me. I 
am sure that with that amount of money 
he will be able to move forward in the 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
agree to the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA POLICE AND FIRE- 
MEN’S SALARY ACT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
pertaining to H.R. 15857. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing its 
disagreement to the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15857) to amend 
the District of Columbia Police and Fire- 
men’s Salary Act of 1958 to increase 
salaries of officers and members of the 
Metropolitan Police Force and the Fire 
Department, and for other purposes, and 
requesting a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. BIBLE. I move that the Senate 
insist upon its amendments, agree to the 
request of the House for a conference, 
and that the Chair appoint the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Mcintyre, Mr. Typrnes, and Mr. 
Proury conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 14088) to amend chapter 55 
of title 10, United States Code, to author- 
ize an improved health benefits program 
for retired members and members of 
the uniformed services and their de- 
pendents, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 16608) to 
amend the charter of Southeastern Uni- 
versity of the District of Columbia. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15857) to amend the District of Colum- 
bia Police and Firemen’s Salary Act of 
1958 to increase salaries of officers and 
members of the Metropolitan Police 
Force and the Fire Department, and for 
other purposes; asked a conference with 
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the Senate on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
McMILLAN, Mr. WuHITENER, Mr. Dowpy, 
Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Horton, and Mr. Broy- 
HILL of Virginia were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—COMMIT- 
TEE MEETING DURING SENATE 
SESSION TOMORROW 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader about the program for the 
remainder of the day and also for to- 
morrow—and, if possible, for the re- 
mainder of the week. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by my 
distinguished colleague, the distinguished 
minority leader, it is anticipated that we 
will lay down the Department of Trans- 
portation bill this evening. There will 
be no voting or discussion on it unless 
someone wishes to make some remarks. 

It will be followed, on Friday—I do not 
see the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] on the floor—by the 
so-called poverty bill. That will be fol- 
lowed, I would hope, by one of the edu- 
cation bills—and perhaps the narcotics 
bill. 

Conference reports will be given pri- 
ority at all times. 

Mr. President, with the concurrence of 
the distinguished minority leader, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
no objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, let me ask 
the distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], inasmuch as 
we are fairly close to getting a report 
out on the lower education bill, Is it the 
intent of the chairman to go right into 
the higher education bill tomorrow while 
we are debating the Department of 
Transportation bill? 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Colo- 
rado was engaged in a conference when 
I made my announcement in committee 
with regard to the elementary and sec- 
ondary school bill, which I hope we 
would have within the hour when we 
convene tomorrow morning, and we will 
then move right into the higher educa- 
tion bill. 

I hope that my majority leader plans 
to have the elementary and secondary 
education bill follow the poverty bill. 
That is what I would call counting our 
chickens before the eggs are even 
cracked, but I have reason to believe that 
we will get the elementary and secondary 
school bill reported tomorrow, and I 
think we have an understanding that we 
will be able to get it to the floor of the 
Senate by next Tuesday, if we can get it 
out tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I forgot to men- 
tion the fact that tne Appropriations 
Committee reported the foreign aid ap- 
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propriation bill today. The leadership 
had anticipated it might be called up on 
Tuesday next, following the poverty bill. 

Mr.MORSE. Thatis all right. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SPARKMAN, I heard the discus- 
sion yesterday—lI believe it was between 
the Senator from Pennsylvania and the 
majority leader—with reference to the 
antipoverty bill, and he indicated that he 
would like not to have a vote on Friday. 
Is that to be understood? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. We will bring 
up the bill. If we want to get out by 
October 15—and I sincerely hope we will 
try to do so—we must go ahead, We may 
have some votes on the poverty bill. We 
will not meet on Saturday. I can take 
a hint; and if we met on Saturday I can 
anticipate a situation that might be in- 
convenient, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. If the bill is taken 
up en Friday, when would the majority 
leader think the final vote would be? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All I can say is 
that we will take it up again on Monday. 
Then it will be up to the Senate to act on 
amendments and get to a final vote. I 
would hope Monday, but I am not sure. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That brings up the 
ther question I wanted to ask—whether 
or not we can reasonably expect a session 
on Saturday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
session on Saturday. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the request that the com- 
mittee may meet? Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 12 o'clock 
noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MILITARY MEDICAL BENEFITS 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14088) to amend 
chapter 55 of title 10, United States Code, 
to authorize an improved health bene- 
fits program for retired members and 
members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on adoption of the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


WHERE DID CAPE MAY GO? 
COASTAL EROSION AT WORK 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, coastal 
erosion is increasingly recognized as a 
serious national problem. Each year, 
thousands of acres of American soil slip 
silently beneath the surface of the sea. 
Earlier this month I introduced a bill, 
S. 3798, to authorize a 3-year study of 
our 93,000 miles of coastline and shore- 
lines, and to recommend appropriate re- 
medial action. 

The need for action is dramatically 
demonstrated by the plight of Cape May, 
N.J. Cape May’s problem is explained 
in an excellent article by Fred J. Cook, 
entitled “The Case of the Disappearing 
Coastline,” that appeared in the New 
York Times of September 25. 

As Mr. Cook points out: 

From the eighteen-seventies past the turn 
of the century, Cape May Point was one of 
the more fashionable watering spots along 
the Atlantic Coast. 

In the last 90 years, some 50 blocks of real 
estate have been engulfed by the waters, and 
150 buildings, ranging from summer cottages 
to large hotels, have been either pounded to 
pieces by the waves or, in some instances, 
moved inland. 

In recent years, the pace of the erosion has 
stepped up. The initial battle of the sea 
with the land was the hardest; but, once the 
collaborating bay and ocean tides had 
breached the original barrier of the high, 
protective dunes, there was little to prevent 
the ravishment of the low-lying coast. 


Today, the town of Cape May and the 
State of New Jersey are making efforts 
to halt the relentless process of erosion. 
But jetties and bulkheads now under- 
way are admitted only stopgap 
measures. 

These projects just about exhaust the 
borough’s resources. The entire borough 
budget comes to only about $56,000 a 
year, and it is obvious that this tiny 
town, with most of its permanent resi- 
dents living on pensions, cannot raise the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars needed 
for its protection. 

I hope that the Senate will soon con- 
sider S. 3798, so that action can be taken 
before Cape May and many other parts 
of the United States vanish beneath the 
sea. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle I referred to be printed at this point 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE OF THE DISAPPEARING COASTLINE 
(By Fred J. Cook) 

Cape May Point, NJ. Mayor Michael D. 
Chomiak was standing on the beach of what 
he calls “the vanishing point” one fine sum- 
mer day when he heard a shocked voice ex- 
claim: “What happened? What happened? 
Where did it go?” 

Turning around, the Mayor saw a white- 
haired man in his late seventies standing 
on the beach behind him and gazing out to 
sea with a bewildered. air. 
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“Nothing has happened,” the Mayor told 
him. “What do you mean?” 

The elderly visitor extended a shaking, 
pointing hand and stammered: “Where are 
the houses? Where is the hotel? What 
happened to the trolley line?” 

Conversing with him, Mayor Chomiak 
found that the vistior was a man who had 
spent the long, golden summers of his boy- 
hood at the then-fashionable Cape May 
Point. He had not been back for more than 
40 years; and now he was stunned to find 
not only that time and change had done 
their inevitable work, but even that sturdy 
buildings and the very land had gone, gulped 
in ceaseless erosion by the encroaching sea, 

Cape May Point’s experience is typical of 

a problem of national dimensions. Water 
is constantly wearing away at the lands of 
the continents. Great rivers scour the in- 
teriors, carrying tons of silt out to sea, and 
the powerful tidal flows around their estu- 
aries create currents that bite into the coast- 
line. The Mississippi River, for example, 
annually dumps some 400 million tons of 
suspended material into the Gulf of Mexico, 
and some geologists estimate that such con- 
tinuous interior erosion, in the course of 
some four million to five million years, might 
reduce the entire continent to sea level. As 
the land wears away, tides slowly rise along 
the coastline, and erosion by the sea be- 
comes a major problem from the low-lying 
keys of Florida to the sandy spit of Cape 
Cod. 
Along this extended battlefront of nature, 
crises periodically develop—especially so dur- 
ing this month, the month of hurricanes. 
One year an especially vicious storm may 
smash at the weakened defenses of the low- 
lying Long Island shore; another will see 
the Jersey coast or the outer barrier islands 
of North Carolina swept, battered and 
inundated. 

Always, however, there are special trouble 
spots, areas where tides have bitten so deeply 
into the coast that valuable properties and 
even entire towns are menaced. These 
especially hazardous areas usually develop 
around tidal estuaries where the shore is 
swept by the remorseless, ceaseless, two-way 
action of rushing water pouring in and out. 
Such trouble spots exist today along some 
of the North Carolina beaches, scoured by the 
flow of water from the area’s huge sounds 
and bays; but, according to the Army Corps 
of Engineers, no single area faces a greater 
or more imminent threat than New Jersey's 
isolated Cape May Point. 

This tiny borough, the state’s southern- 
most municipality, is fighting a battle 
against extinction. It is periodically swept 
by hurricane waters, steadily nibbled by the 
two-way coursing of powerful tides sweeping 
in and out of Delaware Bay. 

Cape May Point today is a rustic, down- 
at-the-heels community of some 200 year- 
round residents, most of them retired per- 
sons living on pensions. It has no motel, no 
hotels, no stores, no school, It is a hap- 
hazard collection of old frame buildings, most 
of them dating back to the turn of the cen- 
tury. “For Sale” signs are everywhere. 
There is no trace of past glory; indeed, one 
would think to look at Cape May Point to- 
day that this isolated spot had never known 
glory. 

But one would be wrong. 

From the eighteen-seventies past the turn 
of the century, Cape May Point was one of 
the more fashionable watering spots along 
the Atlantic Coast. Sea Grove, as it was 
called then, was a resort of charm and ele- 
gance in its heyday. It had huge hotels with 
broad verandas (the Shorham boasted its 1,- 
200 feet of porch was the longest of any resort 
hotel in the world); the Shorham, the Cape 
House and the Carlton vied for fashionable 
clientele from Philadelphia and Washington; 
carriages whirled along Beach Avenue, the 
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scenic drive circling the entire point, and a 
and beach pavilions were perched 
on high dunes overlooking the ocean. 

Fashionable dress shops and millinery 
stores clustered about the great hotels. A 
trolley line, running along the coast just 
back from the ocean, brought visitors from 
the railroad terminal in nearby Cape May, 
and the excursion steamer Republic made 
daily runs from Philadelphia to a pier at the 
end of Sunset Boulevard. John Wanamaker 
headed the list of notables who had elegant 
beachfront homes, and President Benjamin 
Harrison spent his summers here, his special 
train from Washington run in on a spur of 
track beside his favorite hostelry, the Cape 
House. 

This splendor of the past lives only as a 
dim and incredible memory in the seedy and 
storm-battered town of today. As times and 
means of transportation changed, the trolley 
line went out of business and the excursion 
steamer no longer ran. Cape May Point be- 
came an isolated backwater of a town as 
wealth and fashion sought new havens. 

This loss of status was, however, only one 
factor in the steady deterioration of the vil- 
lage. An even more serious problem stemmed 
from its geographical location. 

“We are a town 22 miles at sea,“ is the way 
Mayor Chomiak likes to put it. 

When you stand at the southern tip of 
the borough, you understand what he means. 
You look out at an expanse of water so vast 
that it looks like the ocean—but it isn’t. It 
is Delaware Bay. The only land in sight 
(and this only on an exceptionally clear day) 
is the low-lying shoreline of Lewes, Del., with 
a few factory stacks poking through the 
haze of distance. So vast is the stretch of 
water that it is virtually impossible to tell 
where bay and ocean meet, and a landlubber, 
to preserve his sense of direction, needs a 
compass almost as much as a mariner at 
sea. 
Lewes, for example, is off to the west, but 
the average visitor could swear, standing on 
the point, that he is looking south. So be- 
wildering is this impression that even official 
documents sometimes mislabel bay and 
ocean. State Bureau of Commerce and Navi- 
gation blueprints for a current jetty project, 
for example, refer to it as on the Cape May 
Point “oceanfront.” But, says Mulford Cole, 
veteran inspector for the bureau, “That is 
wrong. That is all bayfront here.” 

This confusing “town in the sea” location 
gives the point some unique advantages, 
probably one reason so many retired persons 
settle here. Mayor Chomiak himself spent 
25 years as a Port Authority policeman on the 
George Washington Bridge, retired, happened 
to wander down to the point—and liked it. 

“The winters here are very mild,” he says. 
“We do get frost, and once in a while we get 
a couple of inches of snow, but it is very wet 
snow and almost always gone by nightfall. 
Further inland, they can have a foot-and-a 
half of snow, but here we'll have little more 
than a dusting. 

“Take a day in New York when the ther- 
mometer is 14 and it's blowing. It'll be cold 
as the devil there, but here it will be 27 or 
28 and you won't mind it. The result is that 
we have plants here that won't grow any- 
where else around. Annuals regularly seed 
themselves and come up from year to year. 
Cactus grows here and blooms all over the 
place in May and June. Fig trees winter 
without having to be all wrapped in straw 
and burlap as they do on the mainland fur- 
ther north.” 

Such are the point’s natural advantages. 
Its disadvantages have their origins in those 
same encompassing waters that do so much 
to give it a favorable climate. When hurri- 
canes come whirling up the coast, as they do 
periodically, Cape May Point is a prime 
target. 

First, the ocean is whipped to fury by 
northeast winds circling around the storm 
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center, and huge waves crash and thunder 
against the shore front, make breaches in 
the puny and weakened dunes, and roar on 
inland. Then the winds circle around to the 
northwest as the storm center passes, and a 
howling westerly takes over, driving the 
pent-up tides of the bay in a battering as- 
sault upon the southwesterly tip of the cape. 

“What we get here is a real one-two punch,” 
Mayor Chomiak says. The result of a suc- 
cession of such double punches over the 
years has been the steady erosion of the 
point. It is a process that has now reached 
the stage of crisis. 

A comparison of old maps and new shows 
what has been happening. Mulford Cole, a 
life-long resident of this South Jersey area, 
was impressed during a visit to Williamsburg, 
Va., by the detail on an 18th-century map 
of the Cape May coastline. 

“It showed three islands in the ocean off 
the point,” he says, “and there’s no doubt 
about it—those islands once were there.” 
Old-timers, Cole says, can recall that when 
they were boys the old-timers of that era 
talked about the islands. They used to grow 
corn and raise cattle on the islands and ferry 
the produce ashore in scows,” Cole adds. 

The islands long since have vanished be- 
neath the sea, victims of the swirl of bay and 
ocean tides around the point, but a visitor 
today, standing on the shore at low tide, 
can still see evidence of their existence. 
About a mile offshore, the seas break and 
froth as if combing in over a coral reef, but 
the “reef” in this case is the meadow sod of 
the long-submerged islands, Modern maps 
show them as shoals, the one farthest from 
shore known as Prissy Wicks Shoal and 
another, a football-shaped shallow close off 
the point, labeled Eph Shoal. Water over the 
shoals at low tide runs in places only two or 
three feet deep. 

The reduction of islands to shoals is symp- 
tomatic of the slow and remorseless victory 
of the sea over the land at Mayor Chomiak’s 
“vanishing point.” (In the last 90 years, some 
50 blocks of real estate have been engulfed by 
the waters, and 150 buildings, ranging from 
summer cottages to large hotels, have been 
either pounded to pieces by the waves or, in 
some instances, moved inland.) Beach Ave- 
nue, the carriage road of the Gay Nineties, 
nas ceased to exist; Diamond and Crystal 
Avenues have been swallowed; and the sea 
today in the southern part of the borough 
cuts in almost to Pearl Avenue, more than 
three blocks inland from the shoreline of a 
half-century ago. 

This destruction, Mayor Chomiak says, has 
resulted in total losses to the owners of 
destroyed buildings and vanished real estate. 
“Nobody was ever compensated for any of 
these losses because insurance companies re- 
fuse to insure properties here against this 
kind of damage,” he explains. ‘For fire, yes, 
but not for damage caused by water.” 

In recent years, the pace of the erosion has 
stepped up. The initial battle of the sea 
with the land was the hardest; but, once the 
collaborating bay and ocean tides had 
breached the original barrier of the high, 
protective dunes, there was little to prevent 
the ravishment of the low-lying coast. Dur- 
ing the last 10 years, the borough has used 
snow fences to trap sand in an 
effort to build up the dunes, but the 
low mounds resulting from this endeavor of- 
fer only ineffectual resistance to an enraged 
sea. 

The resultant wearing away of the land 
has been accelerated, many residents feel, by 
the swirl of currents created by the long 
stone jetties built to protect the mouth of 
Cape May Inlet a few miles to the north. 
These jetties trap the tides sweeping out of 
the bay and create a whirlpool effect that 
eats into the coast to the south. On the 
north, sand collects against the jetties, and 
beaches are built up. Thus the long Cape 
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May Inlet jetties are viewed by many as a 
potent factor in creating the beautiful, broad 
beaches of the Wildwoods to the north—and 
speeding up the erosion of Cape May Point 
to the south. 

This erosion has bitten deeply into the 
land in the years since World War II. Dur- 
ing the war, gun emplacements were built 
at the point to protect it against German 
submarines that might be lurking off the 
entrance of the Delaware. “Beyond those 
gun emplacements, there was a good 300 to 
500 feet of meadow and beach, a really broad 
stretch,” Mulford Cole says. “I know be- 
cause I was here at the time. Now it is all 
gone.” 

Gone is much else besides. One finds the 
evidence scattered along much of the beach- 
front. At the northern end of the borough, 
just below the summer retreat of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph, protected by a new $100,000 
bulkhead of huge granite boulders, the shore 
is littered with the mute reminders of build- 
ings that have tumbled into the sea. A 
square of red brick, obviously once part of 
a chimney, pokes up above the sand; large 
slabs of concrete, the remains of a once spa- 
cious walk, lie canted into sand and sea; 
and the waves roll in over sod that once was 


grass. 

Much of this damage has been caused 
piecemeal as storms have followed storms up 
the Atlantic coast over the years, but there 
have been episodes of high drama, tempests 
of such awsome fury that they live on in the 
minds of residents. 

One such was the great storm of March, 
1962, when raging seas swept clear across the 
borough. Waves rolled through the streets 
and poured into Lake Lily. Bay and ocean 
threatened to join across the neck of land, 
and the entire borough was inundated and 
left with houses sticking up above the waters 
like houseboats on a lake. That mighty 
storm swept out the last of the point’s ho- 
tels, a large five-story building, demolished 
17 homes and damaged others. Everyone 
you talk to in the point today reminisces 
about his own personal experiences in the 
storm of 62. 

Some of the most vivid memories belong to 
John Carmignano, now 87 and bedridden as 
the result of a stroke. Originally a tailor, 
John came to the point for his health in 
1904 and has lived here ever since. For 25 
years he was the town policeman, and he was 
active in founding the volunteer fire com- 
pany. He remembers Cape May Point as it 
was in its glory days, and he has suffered 
personally from its later and losing battles 
with its nemesis, the sea. 

In 1917, Carmignano built with his own 
hands the small, white bungalow in which 
he and his wife still live. Since then, he has 
had to move his home three times to keep it 
safe from the encroaching ocean. 

“When I first. built the place, it was down 
at the end of Central Avenue,” he says, “and 
I had to keep moving it back and back. I 
own real estate that is now out in the 
Atlantic Ocean.” 

When the storm of '62 hit, Carmignano’s 
house was in its present location on Ocean 
Avenue, just off the circle at the entrance of 
the town, four blocks back from the beach 
and about a block-and-a-half from the tip 
of Lake Lily. What made the 62 storm so 
devastating was that it was accompanied by 
exceptionally high spring tides, and at high 
water, in the early morning hours, the raging 
Atlantic seas roared clear over the puny 
dunes, 

Mrs, Carmignano remembers looking out 
her window about 3 AM. and seeing ocean 
waves rolling up the street. John, John,” 
she cried, “here comes the ocean.” 

Come it did. Spray flew completely over 
the Carmignano cottage as the ocean water 
surged on, rolled across the circle and poured 
into Lake Lily. Water rose all around the 
house, filled the cellar and bubbled up 
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through the floorboards before rescuers in a 
boat came to ferry the Carmignanos to safety. 
When the storm subsided and the water 
finally drained away, the Carmignanos’ drive- 
way was littered with dead fish—the fresh- 
water fish from Lake Lily, killed, like the lilies 
that gave the lake its name, by the massive 
injection of salt water from the sea, 

Another with vivid memories of the 1962 
debacle is Frank Rutherford, a veteran real- 
estate man whose home is on Cape Avenue at 
the circle. Rutherford recalls one of the 
freak incidents of the great storm. 

“One house was lifted completely off its 
foundations,” he says. “It floated like a 
houseboat, circled neatly around another 
house nearby, and finally came to rest right 
across one of the streets. When the storm 
was over, we moved it back and placed it on 
a higher foundation, Would you believe it? 
not even the dishes and glasses in the cup- 
boards were broken.” 

When the storm was over, Rutherford 
sloshed around outside and beheld an in- 
credible sight. ‘There were six inches of sea 
water standing on top of that circle,” he 
says, pointing to the circular Pavilion Avenue 
at the gateway to the town. “The whole 
town was under water. It was just one big 
lake,” 

Such is the menace of the sea. Such are 
the things that happen—and keep happen- 
ing. Late last January a howling north- 
westerly swept down Delaware Bay, piling up 
the tide before it. Confronted with the 
barrier of the point, the bay waves massed, 
chewed through a 20-foot-high dune and 
toppled a two-story summer home on Brain- 
ard Avenue. Studying the damage after the 
storm subsided, Mayor Chomiak said: We're 
facing annihilation unless somebody does 
something.” 

The effort is now being made to do some- 
thing.” At the end of July, work was begun 
on what admittedly is only a stopgap meas- 
ure. At the end of Alexander Avenue, at the 
southwestern edge of the town, lie the re- 
mains of a jetty built by the Public Works 
Administration in the nineteen-thirties. Bay 
tides have made a circular cut into the shore 
to the west of this jetty, and the danger is 
real that if hit by another one-two punch the 
entire tip of the point in this sector might be 
severed and swept into the sea. 

To meet this most imminent threat, the 
borough and the State of New Jersey are 
sharing equally in the expense of building a 
$40,000 bulkhead running from the skeleton 
of the old P.W.A. jetty across the bellying 
cove and on deep into the land. The bulk- 
head, of heavy creosoted timbers, with 3,200 
yards of earth fill behind it, will be 340 feet 
long, and is expected to be finished by the 
end of October, 

Another stopgap measure is being under- 
taken at the opposite end of the borough, 
where the sea has been making a threatening 
cut into the shore around the end of the con- 
vent’s new $100,000 bulkhead. The Allied 
Chemical Company of New York has donated 
100 large nylon bags to the borough. Each 
is capable of holding a ton and a half of sand. 

“These bags are supposed to last like rock,” 
Mayor Chomiak says, “and they've been used 
to reinforce dikes in Holland and build up 
levees along the Mississippi. But this is the 
first time they’ve been used on the Atlantic 
Coast. We're filling them now and placing 
them along the shore by the convent bulk- 
head to try to keep the sea from making a 
new breach there.” 

These projects just about exhaust the 
borough’s resources. The entire borough 
budget comes to only about $56,000 a year, 
and it is obvious that this tiny town, with 
most of its permanent residents living on 
pensions, cannot raise the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars needed for its protection. It 
is equally obvious that this entire southern 
section of the state has a vital stake in the 
survival of “the vanishing point,” for if the 
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point should ever really vanish, then areas to 
the north, including the much larger com- 
munity of Cape May, would lie naked and 
exposed. 

Several plans have been proposed for the 
point’s protection. The most ambitious has 
been advanced by Comdr. Lee M. Whetstone 
(U.S. N. R., ret.) of Cape May. 

Whetstone envisions building a long rock 
jetty off Sunset Beach on the western edge 
of the point and then creating in the lee of 
this a man-made barrier reef, taking utmost 
advantage of the shallow water over Prissy 
Wicks and Eph Shoals. Channels between 
the shoals would be blocked by sinking 
concrete-filled barges or dumping tons of 
junked automobiles, diverting the inshore 
flow of water around the point. Sand would 
collect around such obstructions, and a solid 
link-up would be made across the former 
islands to create a protective barrier off the 
coast. 

Many residents of the area feel that Whet- 
stone’s plan probably represents the ideal 
solution, but the cost has been estimated at 
somewhere between $10-million and $15- 
million. Even the most optimistic rec 
2 this kind of money simply isn't avall- 
able. 

And the need, of course, is for action 
now. Recognizing this, New Jersey has taken 
steps to help. Under the prodding of As- 
semblyman Marvin D. Perskie, Democrat of 
Cape May, the State Legislature in June ap- 
proved an emergency appropriation of $300,- 
000 to get a jetty-building program started at 
the point. This state fund is only part of 
what, it is hoped, will develop into an over- 
all $1.5-million project. 

Commissioner Robert Roe of the New Jer- 
sey Department of Conservation and Eco- 
nomic Development, is seeking aid from the 
Federal Economic Development Administra- 
tion, which is empowered to assist distressed 
areas under a 70-per-cent-Federal-30-per- 
cent-state formula. If he is successful, a se- 
ries of nine timber and rock groins would be 
extended into bay and sea. The anchor proj- 
ect would be a 125-foot-long rock jetty at 
Alexander Avenue on the site of the old 
P.W.A. jetty, linking up with the protective 
bulkhead now being built. Further to the 
east and north along the curve of the coast, 
eight groins from 350 to 480 feet long would 
stab out into the water to break up the 
devastating sweep of tides around the point 
and to help catch drifting sand and build up 
the beaches, 

This program in its conception is typical 
of many that have been undertaken along 
the Atlantic Coast, as the Cape May Point 
experience itself is typical. Horace Miles, 
project engineer for the Army Corps of Engi- 
neers working out of the Philadelphia dis- 
trict, stresses both the significance of the 
point’s history and the promise of future 
developments. 

As far back as the early eighteen-hundreds, 
Miles points out, Stephen Decatur made a 
study of the point and found that tides were 
eating into the land at the rate of about 13 
feet a year. “Our latest figures for 1963-65 
show that erosion is still going on at a rate 
of about 10 feet a year, so nothing very much 
has changed,” Miles added. 

What has happened, he explained, is what 
happens everywhere along the coast in areas 
threatened by erosion. “The first protective 
barrier of the land originally consisted of 
broad beaches} the second, high dunes,” Miles 
said, As the sea keeps wearing away at the 
land, the beaches go—and then, ultimately, 
the dunes.” In some areas along the New 
Jersey and Long Island coasts, real-estate de- 
velopers speeded disaster by cutting down or 
leveling off the dunes to build shorefront 
homes, with the result that the land lost 
its last natural protective barriers. 

On the New Jersey coast, the problem was 
further complicated by the fact that the 
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state is a kind of coastal battleground be- 
tween two great estuaries, the Hudson to the 
north, the Delaware to the south. The in- 
fluence of these great rivers seems to create 
two diverse tidal flows, dividing the state 
almost in half. North of Barnegat, the pre- 
vailing drift is from the south to north to- 
ward the Hudson; south of Barnegat, the 
drift is from north to south toward the Dela- 
ware, so that sand carried by the tides col- 
lects along the northern sides of jetties as 
in the Wildwoods and deep cuts are made to 
the south at Cape May Point. 

This inshore sweep of currents at the point 
with water flowing at the rate of 13,984 feet 
per hour, has scoured a deep channel close 
inshore over the graves of some Gay Nineties 

laces. “In some places that channel is 
35 to 40 feet deep, and right off the convent, 
for example, it comes in close to shore,” 
Mayor Chomiak says. This deep inshore flow 
has led some residents to express skepticism 
about the feasibility of blocking the channel 
with heavy timber and rock groins, but Hor- 
ace Miles insists Army engineers licked a 
similar problem at Absecon Inlet and that, if 
sufficient money becomes available, groins 
can be built that will divert the flow of tidal 
currents further offshore. 

Once the groins are in place, the original 
protective barriers of broad beaches should 
be recreated, Miles feels, and it is here that 
a recent experiment by Army engineers holds 
promise, not only for Cape May Point but for 
other embattled coastal areas. Since truck- 
ing in sand to rebuild beaches is a prohibi- 
tively costly process, Army engineers last 
spring decided to see whether a dredge, sta- 
tioned in the ocean off the coast, could not 
suck up sand from the floor of the ocean and 
pump it ashore. 

To test the idea, an Army dredge was taken 
from its channel-opening chores in the Dela- 
ware and stationed off the New Jersey coast 
opposite the Sea Girt National Guard camp 
grounds. A barge was anchored between 
dredge and shore about 2,000 feet off the 
coast, and a heavy pipeline was run to the 
beach on one side and connected with the 
dredge on the other. The dredge main- 
tained its position for a month and pumped 
250,000 cubic yards of sand onto the Sea 
Girt beach. Reports on the experiment are 
now being studied; for, though it is obvious 
that the technical feasibility was demon- 
strated, great questions and problems re- 
main. 

Will the sand pumped ashore stay in 
place—or will it be quickly washed out to sea 
again? It will probably take at least a year 
of further study before this question can be 
answered. 

Can sand be pumped ashore in this fashion 
at any menaced spot along the coast? Not 
at the present time. The Corps of Engineers 
simply does not have the dredges, the barges, 
the pipelines to do this on more than an 
experimental basis. 

Are there legal problems? Definitely. 
Pumping sand ashore is a messy business, in- 
volving the laying of long lines of pipe 
through which a mixture of water and sand 
gushes ashore, temporarily flooding the area 
to be filled. The prospect is that many shore 
front property owners might insist upon 
some more sightly means of salvation. 

This pumping procedure, Miles feels, might 
greatly aid the battle of Cape May Point 
against the tides of sea and bay, but first the 
protective groins envisioned in the $1.5-mil- 
lion state-Federal program must be built. 
Commissioner Roe, who has emphasized to 
Federal officials that this is “a high-priority 
project,” hopes that the entire program can 
be completed as planned, for his department 
has a special interest in the area. It has 
acquired title to the old Cape May Point 
Lighthouse and the land around it from the 
Federal General Services Administration as 
surplus property, and this, with another strip 
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of beachfront previously acquired gives the 
state some 500 acres that it hopes to make 
into a beachfront park. Cape May Point 
residents have also been discussing with the 
commissioner the possibility of establishing 
a whaling museum in the area near the 
lighthouse. All such plans depend, however, 
on “the vanishing point“ —whether it van- 
ishes or not. 

“Cape May Point is important in stabiliz- 
ing the whole thing,” Commissioner Roe says. 
“And time, of course, is crucial.” 

In the meantime, however, there is little 
for the residents of the beleaguered borough 
to do. Except hope, and—like the sisters of 
St. Joseph at their summer retreat—pray. 
“We pray every night that St. Joseph will 
save this place for us,” says Sister St. Emily, 
the order’s mother superior. “It’s all that 
we have and we couldn’t begin to replace it.” 

GOING, GOING 

Erosion is a constant problem along the 
Atlantic coast. Here, according to the Army 
Corps of Engineers, are some perennial trou- 
ble spots: 

Plum Island—This is an 8-mile-long, sandy 
island near the mouth of the Merrimac River 
off Newburyport, Mass. It has about 100 
year-round residents, some 3,500 summer 
vacationers, Between 1920 and 1950, some 
200 feet of beach was eroded, and summer 
cottages had to be moved off land being in- 
vaded by the sea, A storm in 1950 did $100,- 
000 worth of damage, Erosion continues, 
and a new survey is being made. 

West Hampton—The 15-mile-long, half- 
mile-wide barrier beach between Moriches 
and Shinnecock inlets on Long Island is one 
of the most critical erosion spots on the 
coast. The sea ate away some 300 feet of this 
beach between 1940 and 1956. A savage 
northeaster in 1962 slammed through weak- 
ened natural barriers and cut a 1,200-foot- 
wide channel across the island near West 
Hampton. It destroyed 46 homes, damaged 
40 others, caused damage estimated at $4.5- 
million. Army engineers finally closed the 
1,200-foot sluice, but erosion in the area 
continues. 

Southern Beaches—Carolina Beach, N.C., is 
eroding at the rate of 500 cubic yards a day. 
Hunting Island, S.C., a 4.5-mile shoreline 
thick with beach homes and cottages, is 
eroding at a rate øf about 10.2 feet a year. 
At Jekyll Island, Ga., a year-round vacation 
spot near Brunswick, tides have bitten into 
the high land; a sand beach exists only at 
low tide, 

Florida East Coast—Here erosion is a 
periodic threat to one of the most highly de- 
veloped resort areas in the nation. Army en- 
gineers say erosion is a particularly critical 
problem in the six counties of Duval, Volu- 
sia, Brevard, Palm Beach, Broward and Dade. 
The soft sand and shell beaches shift with 
the tides, with a net average drift rate of 
500,000 cubic yards a year in Duval County, 
10,000 in Dade. The recession of the shore- 
line has been especially serious in the Mi- 
ami and Miami Beach areas, and as a result 
hurricanes and northeast storms often do 
great damage. 


HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION VER- 


SUS SMALLTOWN STULTIFICA- 
TION 


Mr. MUNDT, Mr. President, a little 
over a year ago the Senate passed the 
Highway Beautification Act. At the 
time it was being debated in the Senate, 
many of us objected to some of the pro- 
visions. Probably the section that was 
objected to most was that which gave 
sweeping power to the Secretary of 
Commerce to regulate the number and 
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size and standards of advertising de- 
vices or. private property. 

Following the enactment of this leg- 
islation, the Bureau of Public Roads pro- 
posed regulations to govern advertising. 
These regulations were severely criti- 
cized as being unrealistic in various 
meetings held around the Nation, but 
with slight changes they remained in 
effect. 

The several States, I am sure, have 
been making good-faith efforts to com- 
ply with these regulations, but the fact 
remains that the regulations are still 
unrealistic for rural States and would 
have an adverse effect on many small 
towns and the tourist industry. 

As evidence of this, I ask unanimous 
consent to place in the RECORD a resolu- 
tion passed by the Committee on High- 
ways and Transportation of the South 
Dakota State Legislative Research Coun- 
cil at the meeting on September 8, 1966. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


A RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
HIGHWAYS AND TRANSPORTATION, SOUTH 
DAKOTA STATE LEGISLATIVE RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL, AT A MEETING DULY HELD ON MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1966 


Be it resolved, That the Committee on 
Highways and Transportation of the State 
Legislative Research Council hereby expresses 
its opposition to the unreasonable regula- 
tions on the control of outdoor advertising as 
currently proposed by the Bureau of Public 
Roads and any other imposition of similar 
regulations that bypasses the right of the 
state to participate in the establishment of 
such regulations through the agreement 
en of the 1965 Highway Beautification 

ct; 

That the Committee on Highways and 
Transportation believes that the elimination 
of almost all outdoor advertising in rural 
South Dakota would result from the current- 
ly proposed regulations; 

That continuation of reasonable outdoor 
advertising is essential to the economic life 
of small business firms and to all towns and 
cities in South Dakota; 

That the second largest industry in South 
Dakota, tourism, would be adversely affected 
if it were not permissible to advertise legiti- 
mate attractions and essential services to the 
traveling public; 

That South Dakota can not afford the ad- 
verse effects to the tourist industry which 
would result in substantial tax revenue 
losses and increased unemployment; 

That the Staff of the State Legislative Re- 
search Council with the cooperation of the 
State Highway Department and representa- 
tives of the State Tourist Industry draft a 
bill to be submitted to the 1967 Legislature 
with the approval of the Committee on High- 
ways and Transportation providing for rea- 
sonable outdoor advertising sign control, 
generally in accord with the purposes of the 
1965 Highway Beautification Act, but not de- 
nying the opportunity to engage in suitable 
outdoor advertising, and which also will pre- 
serve genuine scenic areas; and 

That the members of the South Dakota 
Congressional delegation and the South Da- 
kota Highway Commission be informed of 
the Committee on Highways and Transpor- 
tation's action, and be urged to vigorously 
oppose the promulgation of the currently 
proposed rules and regulations recommended 
by the Bureau of Public Roads concerning 
outdoor advertising signs, and be urged to 
support the establishment of such rules and 
regulations through the agreement process 
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as provided by the 1965 Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act. $ 
Attest. 
RONALD G, SCHMIDT, 
Director, Legislative Research Council. 


VIETNAM: U.S. DIPLOMACY AND 
TERMS OF PEACE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ad- 
ministration’s peace proposals made 
through Ambassador Goldberg at the 
opening of the U.N. General Assembly 
shows at once the present difficulty of 
trying to bring about negotiations on 
Vietnam and the need to persist diplo- 
matically despite the rebuffs. 

The outcome of our U.N. effort and 
my lack of optimism about a negotiated 
settlement in the near term notwith- 
standing, our diplomacy ought not to 
come to a standstill. No matter how 
rigid the other side remains and no 
matter what help we receive from world 
opinion, we must continue the responsi- 
bility of seeking peace through all 
sources. 

In this context, the Manila conference 
announced yesterday is certainly de- 
sirable as a show of Asian-United 
States unity over Vietnam policy. But, 
it would be unfortunate if the Manila 
conference, like the Honolulu conference, 
promised much and accomplished little. 
The gap between the reforms pledged 
at Honolulu and the reforms carried out 
by the Saigon government still remains 
embarrassingly large. Therefore, I urge 
the President to clarify his objectives and 
to make sure they are attainable, and not 
to raise expectations that cannot be ful- 
filled. 

In order to establish a diplomacy for 
tomorrow in Vietnam, we must look at 
what our positions have been in the past, 
their strengths and the weaknesses. 
Moreover, we must look into the particu- 
larities and specifics of what there is to 
be bargained, for only by facing up to the 
details of the peace now can we have the 
courage and willingness to negotiate 
later. We must also search out those 
areas in which we can lay the ground- 
work for peace—despite rejection from 
the other side, and here I am thinking 
specifically about strengthening the In- 
ternational Control Commission. Final- 
ly, because there is no time to wait for 
the history books, we must learn the les- 
sons of Vietnam now, lessons to help us 
avoid or better manage similar crises for 
peace that are bound to occur elsewhere 
in the world. 

The irony of the recent peace initiative 
is that its rejection will result in mount- 
ing pressures for escalation of force in 
Vietnam. Many now will argue that 
diplomatic offensives are a waste of time, 
and that a military victory is the only 
answer. Many will now say that the 
President is free to pursue the war and 
forget the peace. This attitude must be 
resisted. 

While the administration’s U.N. pro- 
posals in themselves may not have 
brought us closer to peace in Vietnam, 
they may have shown us another way of 
seeking it. The positive reaction outside 
of the Communist bloc to the speech may 
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have shown that the way to Hanoi and 
the NLF is not through Moscow or Pe- 
king, but through world opinion. 

If the message got through that we 
are genuinely pursuing a way out, our 
diplomacy was a success. If the message 
was properly understood, world opinion 
should now recognize that it has a role 
to play. Sensible Americans recognize 
that we cannot seek “unconditional sur- 
render,” and leaders and people around 
the world must recognize that we will 
not accept an ignominious peace. The 
burden of reconciliation now rests on 
those who have stood on the sidelines as 
well as on ourselves. 

It is to these problems and issues to 
which I would like to address myself in 
this fourth and final speech in a series on 
Vietnam. 

OUR POLICY OF SEEKING NEGOTIATIONS 


While our policy of seeking negotia- 
tions regarding Vietnam has gone 
through periods of confusion, indecision, 
and hesitancy, it has continuously been 
sincere and it is now basically sound. All 
those who have not closed their minds on 
the subject recognize that the United 
States really does desire a negotiated way 
out of Vietnam. The issue, however, is 
not whether we want a negotiated settle- 
ment; it is this: Are our actions and our 
words likely to bring such negotiations 
about and, are Hanoi and the NLF likely 
to respond to anything less than the ac- 
ceptance of about their present demands? 
In other words, it is not the intent, but 
the content of our proposals that 
counts. 

Until the administration’s proposals at 
the U. N., the thrust of our diplomacy has 
seen the offer of “unconditional dis- 
cussions” and “negotiations without pre- 
conditions.” Some argued that the very 
open-ended nature of the latter policy 
made it difficult and impractical for the 
Communists to respond, that a confer- 
ence on this basis would undermine the 
morale of the Communist troops fight- 
ing in the south without the promise of a 
satisfactory result. 

Instead, these critics maintained that 
the way to the peace table was our ac- 
ceptance of the three-point plan of 
U Thant. U Thant has proposed: First, 
the cessation of bombing of North Viet- 
nam; second, the scaling down of all mili- 
tary activities in South Vietnam; and 
third. the willingness of all sides to enter 
into discussions with those who are actu- 
ally fighting. 

The administration’s proposals made 
by Ambassador Goldberg were almost 
identical. On the first point, he said that 
the bombing will stop “the moment we 
are assured privately or otherwise” that 
the step will be answered by “‘correspond- 
ing and appropriate deescalation on the 
other side.” Our asking for reciprocity 
whereas U Thant wants a unilateral 
move is not a vital difference. Hanoi it- 
self never insisted on this. The same 
holds true for the second point, where 
Ambassador Goldberg said we were ready 
to withdraw our forces “as others with- 
draw theirs” under international super- 
vision. In regard to negotiating directly 
with the NLF, Goldberg invited Hanoi to 
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consider whether this obstacle “may not 
be more imaginary than real.” 

While I still believe that we ought to 
formally offer the NLF separate, bellig- 
erent and negotiating status, I believe 
that this is not the reason why Hanoi has 
rebuffed our offer. 

The upshot of what I am saying is that 
there is little we can do now—outside of 
outright concession to Hanoi’s four- 
point program of a quick and irrevocable 
Communist takeover in South Vietnam— 
to bring the other side to the peace table. 
Nor can we count on the Soviet Union to 
do anything that Hanoi rejects. 

In effect, we must realize that Hanoi 
and the NLF will resist all attempts to 
get them into a position of having to ac- 
cept a compromise settlement. The 
only way to alter their policy is by con- 
vincing them beyond doubt that we in- 
tend to stay in Vietnam as long as neces- 
sary to back up our commitment and 
that the South Vietnamese Government 
can be legitimatized and can make a go 
of it. 

In the meantime, our diplomacy must 
face up to one pitfall and danger—that, 
as Karl von Clausewitz, the dean of 
military historians warned, all military 
conflicts tend to outstrip political ob- 
jectives and develop a logic of their own. 
Even as our commitment in forces in- 
creases, we must guard against letting 
military exigencies dominate our diplo- 
macy. Substantive escalation like min- 
ing Haiphong, or bombing Hanoi, or in- 
vading the demilitarized zone, or bomb- 
ing airfields, could foreclose further 
diplomacy. 

THE NEED TO PREPARE FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


We have and we must continue to 
maintain the peace initiative, but doing 
so requires more than offering to talk; it 
necessitates deciding the details of a 
negotiating position. In case the im- 
probable becomes likely, we must be pre- 
pared. Unless we develop the specifics 
of a bargaining position, the natural 
tendency is to shy away from negoti- 
ations, or to drag them out. Position 
papers like this are usually prepared 
by the bureaucracy, but given scant at- 
tention by the actual decisionmakers. 

The cost of not preparing the details 
is high—the loss of additional lives on 
the battlefield as the negotiators wait 
for more complete directives and fall- 
back positions. The Korean war and 
World War I showed how dear was the 
price of this delay. The agony of Pan- 
munjom will not be forgotten by the 
people of the United States. 

When I say we ought to go through this 
detailed process now, I do not mean that 
these negotiating positions should be 
final and unalterable. Naturally, as 
the situation in Vietnam undergoes 
qualitative changes, our specific bargain- 
ing plans will change as well. My point 
is that we must be ready at each stage 
and period to talk without delay: 

There are eight basic areas to cover: 

First. What is to serve as the basis of 
the talks? Do we really want to return 
to the Geneva accords of 1954, and is it 
still feasible todo so? Peking has stated 
flatly that the Geneva provisions are no 
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longer satisfactory, and some elements 
in South Vietnam, for different reasons, 
share this view. 

Second. What is to be the agenda of 
the peace conference? Will the settle- 
ments be restricted to Vietnam or will 
they include all of southeast Asia? 
Many argue that Vietnam is just a part 
of the greater regional problem of in- 
stability, and that it cannot be resolved 
on its own terms. Internecine war is 
still going on in Laos, and the tempo of 
guerrilla war is picking up in Thailand. 
Will the Vietnam talks be the time and 
place to settle these as well? 

Third. Who is to participate in the 
talks? This, of course, depends on the 
areas and issues to be bargained. More- 
over, we must ask ourselves what nations 
are relevant to what kinds of settlements, 
and which nations would facilitate or 
impede settlements? The United States 
has given strong implications that the 
NLF will have no difficulty being repre- 
sented at the conference. But, it is time 
that we accord them independent status 
in clear and unmistakable terms. I urge 
the President to make such a statement; 
it will clear the air. 

Fourth. Is it feasible to have a cease- 
fire before negotiations begin, or will a 
cease-fire be one of the settlements? In 
all likelihood, it will be difficult to com- 
pletely halt guerrilla activities before 
other agreements are reached, and we 
should, therefore, focus on other means 
of reducing the violence. An interna- 
tionally supervised military freeze on the 
introduction of additional troops into 
South Vietnam might then be the best 
alternative. 

Fifth. How is troop withdrawal to be 
supervised and what time limits are to be 
imposed? We have stated repeatedly 
that we want to remove our fighting men 
as quickly as possible, but we may not be 
able to move as quickly as we like until 
the vacuum is otherwise filled. 

Sixth. If neutralization is to be the 
diplomatic solution, what are to be the 
specific prohibitions on and rights of the 
neutralized states, and how and by whom 
is neutralization to be guaranteed? The 
latter is really the vital matter, for while 
it is relatively easy to agree on a neutral 
status, it is very difficult to arrange the 
diplomatic machinery to trigger correc- 
tive action if terms are violated. 

Seventh. Is reunification of North and 
South Vietnam in the foreseeable future 
still possible and desirable, and if it is 
still desirable, by what methods can it 
be ascertained? Are there to be nation- 
wide elections, elections in South Viet- 
mam alone, and how are they to be 
supervised? If elections are not the an- 
swer, should we leave the problem to di- 
rect negotiations between Hanoi and 
Saigon? Is there to be any time limit as 
in the previous Geneva accords? 

Eighth. What projects for regional 
development are we prepared to back— 
that is, Mekong Delta? Are both Viet- 
nams to participate, and what other na- 
tions are to be included? The forthcom- 
ing Manila Conference would be a good 
ere to consider and further such proj- 
ects. 

All this may seem very far away, but 
the questions are hard ones and will take 
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time to answer. The answers are made 

more difficult by the fact that we have 

to prepare not only what we want, but 

where we are prepared to compromise. 

The time to start is now. 

STRENGTHENING THE INTERNATIONAL CONTROL 
COMMISSION 

While all we can do about bringing 
Hanoi and the NLF to the peace table is 
hope, plan, and persevere, there is one 
concrete action we can try to take to fa- 
cilitate negotiations if and when they 
should come about—we can urge rele- 
vant and concerned nations to take a 
number of steps to strengthen the In- 
ternational Control Commission for 
Vietnam. Established by the 1954 Ge- 
neva, agreement, the International Con- 
trol Commission—composed of India as 
Chairman, Canada, and Poland—is, un- 
der article 36 of the treaty, responsible 
for the “tasks of control, observation, in- 
spection and investigation” of the treaty 
terms. 

There is no established juridical way 
of making changes in the International 
Control Commission. Since the parent 
body, the Geneval Conference, made no 
provision for its own continued operation 
or recall, an argument can be made that 
changes are possible without the formal 
Geneva sanction. As a practical matter, 
the support for the Soviet Union and 
United Kingdom would be required, and 
the diplomatic initiative should probably 
come from the International Control 
Commission powers themselves. Change 
will not be easy to arrange, but it is cer- 
tainly worth the try. 

Despite lack of cooperation from Hanoi 
and occasional obstruction in Saigon, the 
International Control Commission is still 
operative. Indeed, two signs point to the 
fact that even the Communist powers 
recognize its importance, plan for its fu- 
ture use, and do not want to destroy its 
viability. While Communist China and 
North Vietnam no longer contribute 
funds for International Control Com- 
mission operations, the Soviet Union and 
Poland do. And while North Vietnam 
does not encourage the International 
Control Commission, it does allow one 
International Control Commission team 
to remain in Hanoi, and it does with reg- 
ularity report all “imperialist violations” 
of the 1954 Treaty to the International 
Control Commission. 

The International Control Commission 
has demonstrated its integrity over the 
years by condemning with equal force 
treaty violation by all sides. The unfor- 
tunate truth is, however, that due to a 
number of problems—financial, techni- 
cal, and the growing indifference of the 
parties concerned—the usefulness of the 
International Control Commission is be- 
ing sapped. If, over a period of time and 
with the cooperation of the Soviet Union 
and Poland, measures are taken to bolster 
this body, it can still perform a vital 
diplomatic function. 

To this end, I propose: 

First, that the financing of the Inter- 
national Control Commission be in- 
creased by a call for voluntary contri- 
butions from all nations, particularly 
contributions from Asian nations. 
Under the present arrangement, the In- 
ternational Control Commission powers 
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themselves bear the bulk of the total 
costs, and France, Communist China, 
and North Vietnam no longer pay their 
shares. 

Second, that the International Con- 
trol Commission be enlarged by two addi- 
tional Asian powers (perhaps Japan and 
Burma) and that its voting procedures 
be changed accordingly. Adding two 
Asian members would help the sagging 
prestige of the International Control 
Commission and would give the Com- 
mission a predominantly Asian charac- 
ter. Under the present voting system, 
the International Control Commission 
can make recommendations only by 
unanimous decision. This has led to few 
recommendations. But if the Commis- 
sion were enlarged, a majority vote 
would be more meaningful and impor- 
tant and recommendations from an ob- 
jective source could be obtained. 

Third, that an International Control 
Commission Secretariat be established to 
cope with the problems of language 
translation, genera] staff work, and 
overall supervision. The International 
Control Commission cannot technically 
manage its affairs without this kind of 
backstopping. 

Fourth, that the International Con- 
trol Commission be provided with its 
own transportation and communications 
facilities. Presently, the International 
Control Commission is totally depend- 
ent on the host countries for neces- 
sary facilities like helicopters, cars, and 
telephones. It is impossible for the 
mobile inspection teams to do their job 
if the violators themselves can prevent 
or impede inspection of violations. 

I am not claiming that a strengthened 
International Control Commission can 
perform miracles, or that it can even he 
strengthened without acceptance by the 
other side in some way, or that it can 
meet its responsibilities without the co- 
operation of the parties directly con- 
cerned. I am saying that the Interna- 
tional Control Commission should be 
strengthened for a time when the parties 
will be willing to use it again. At that 
time, they must have confidence that the 
International Control Commission can 
do the job. 

THE LESSONS OF VIETNAM 


It has been said that the strength of 
a government lies in its ability to learn 
from mistakes and alter behavior accord- 
ingly. Thucydides, writing of the 
Peloponnesian War, put the matter an- 
other way: 

Those who do not understand history are 
condemned to repeat it. 


In today’s world, we cannot wait for 
tomorrow to see which way to go. 

However, the vital matter of negotia- 
tions evolves, we have learned some cru- 
cial lessons in Vietnam, lessons that 
should affect how we act elsewhere. We 
have learned that: First, the problem of 
Communist China simply cannot be ig- 
nored, that we must face and accom- 
modate ourselves to this international 
fact of life; second, East-West relations 
are still. very fragile, and the Soviet 
Union cannot be counted upon to pursue 
peace where it conflicts with Communist 
bloc interests; third, the United Nations 
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is unable to take action to mediate and 
conciliate in so-called “wars of national 
liberation”; and fourth, U.S. policy still 
lacks a clear design and the very extent 
of our responsibilities harries us to pro- 
ceed in reaction to crises. 

Under such circumstances our power, 
unless it is buttressed by reformed and 
realistic regional organization, will be 
exercised in growing isolation. 

Communist China, no matter how 
much we deplore its domestic and for- 
eign policies, is the key factor in Asia. 
It is a fact we cannot change without 
world war III. Given the ideological 
fanaticism of its leaders, there is little 
we can do to smooth relations. All we 
can do until there is an internal adjust- 
ment in Peking is to frustrate Commu- 
nist China’s external designs while, at 
the same time, to reassure its own terri- 
torial inviolability. 

A very important byproduct of the 
war in Vietnam has been the increasing 
awareness of the Amercian people of 
these facts. For the first time in over 
a decade, we have been able to discuss 
Communist China without hysteria and 
fear. Because of this, our Government 
has been able to endorse a new policy 
of “containment without isolation,” a 
policy which will in time lead to im- 
proved relations. Indonesia and North 
Korea have recently fallen from Peking’s 
grip. If we are levelheaded about it, 
others may follow. 

If the reevaluation of our China policy 
has been a positive sign, the exposure 
of the fragility of United States-Soviet 
relations has been a negative one. Many 
had come to believe that despite tense 
moments both nations were pursuing a 
detente policy. Vietnam has demon- 
strated that the Kremlin now is subordi- 
nating understandings with the United 
States to the maintenance of Moscow's 
leadership in the Communist bloc. 

This does not mean that we should 
throw in the towel on a detente. It does 
mean that we should seek to put our 
relations on a more specific base in 
areas where it is possible. Agreements 
on outer space, the nonproliferation of 
nuclear weapons, and further trade ties 
have yet to be made. These are attain- 
able and are needed to give some sub- 
stance to the form of detente. Other- 
wise, the Soviet Union’s stake in peace 
will continue to be at the price of U.S. 
misfortune. 

Another unfortunate point brought 
home by Vietnam is that the United 
Nations cannot be counted upon to deal 
with “wars of national liberation.” The 
U.N. can play a key role when all the 
great powers want it to—as in the Arab- 
Israel dispute—when a former colonial 
power attempts to reassert its control— 
as in the Congo—and when parties to a 
dispute explicitly request U.N. action. 
With the exception of the Korean war, 
the U.N, has not been active in mediating 
Asian conflicts. I see no sign that this 
will change. This means that the 
United States will have to seek Asian 
settlements on a regional basis—through 
cooperation with non-Communist Asian 
forces. Hopefully, the forthcoming Ma- 
nila conference could be an important 
step in this direction. 
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A final lesson of Vietnam points both 
to the predicament of U.S. policy and the 
direction it ought to take. The predica- 
ment is that the global nature of U.S. in- 
terests and commitments makes it diffi- 
cult to plan our involvements and appor- 
tion our resources. With all the rapid 
and unpredictable change occurring in 
the world, we shall continually be faced 
with situations that are largely beyond 
our control. While it may look differ- 
ently to others, we cannot afford nor are 
we interested in being the “policeman. of 
the world.” 

But while Vietnam emphasizes this 
predicament, it also shows the way out— 
the growth and consolidation of regional 
organizations. If we cannot and will not 
be the policeman, we will have to enable 
others to tend to their own affairs. The 
seeds of regionalism are being planted in 
Asia. Our hopes and energies must be 
pinned to the Indus River and Mekong 
River projects, the Asian Bank, the 
southeast Asian educational and tech- 
nical arrangements made in Bangkok 
last November, the Association of South- 
east Asia, and the Asian and Pacific Con- 
ference. Most importantly, we must 
make it perfectly clear to the countries 
of Asia that we intend to shift the bur- 
den on to them. We must convince them 
that they will have to learn to act to- 
gether if they are to obtain our support. 
It is my hope that the Manila conference 
will also help to solidify this kind of 
Asian cooperation. 

International relations are built upon 
uncertainty and risk; there is no escap- 
ing them. What we can do is to try to 
minimize their disruptiveness by build- 
ing regional influences for political sta- 
bility and social and economic progress. 

Mr. President, this completes the 
fourth in a series of addresses on Viet- 
nam which I have made. I sum them up 
by saying that there is no easy way out, 
that we cannot pull out, but that we can 
gain enough through the tremendous 
sacrifice which we are making in Asia to 
give greater assurance of peace in Asia 
and of peace in the world. We can fur- 
there this goal of peace provided that 
we persevere, do not escalate, continue 
our efforts to help in a practical way to 
mobilize world opinion, to mobilize Asian 
opinion, and, most importantly, to seek 
to win, as one can only win a guerrilla 
war, by reorganizing and strengthening 
the internal economy and society of Viet- 
nam. The people of South Vietnam must 
be made to feel that through a demo- 
cratic way, they have the greater chance 
of realizing the objectives of the revolu- 
tion which they started at such tremen- 
dous cost 20 years ago. 


DR. VICTOR M. UBIETA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives amending S. 373. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
373) for the relief of Dr. Victor M. 
Ubieta, which were on page 1, line 6, 
strike out all after “of” where it appears 
the first time, down through and in- 
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cluding “fee.” in line 7, and insert: “No- 
vember 6, 1960.”, and on page 1, strike 
out all after line 7, over through and in- 
cluding line 2, page 2. ’ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
March 11, 1965, the Senate passed S. 373 
to grant the beneficiary the status of per- 
manent residence in the United States 
and to enable him to file a petition for 
naturalization based on his residence and 
physical presence in this country since 
his prior admission in 1949. 

On September 20, 1966, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 373 with 
amendments to grant the beneficiary the 
status of a lawful resident alien as of his 
admission on November 6, 1960. 

The amendments are acceptable, and 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments to S. 373. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GEORGES FRAISE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives amending S. 196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
196) for the relief of Georges Fraise, 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration of section 301 
(b) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and section 16 of the Act of September 11, 
1957, Georges Fraise shall be held and con- 
sidered to have retained his United States 
citizenship if he complies with the provisions 
thereof prior to attaining the age of thirty- 
two years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. On March 11,1965, 
the Senate passed S. 196 to permit the 
beneficiary to retain his U.S. citizenship 
notwithstanding interruptions of the 5- 
year period of continuous physical pres- 
ence required by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

On September 20, 1966, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 196 with an 
amendment to permit the beneficiary to 
retain his U.S. citizenship provided he 
complies with the residence requirements 
prior to attaining the age of 32 years. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 196. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DOROTHY EYRE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives amending S. 1468. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1468) for the relief of Dorothy Eyre 
which was, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

That, in the administration. of section 
301(b) of the Immigration and Nationality 
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Act, and section 16 of the Act of September 
11, 1957, Dorothy Eyre shall be held and 
considered to have retained her United States 
citizenship if she complies with the pro- 
visions thereof prior to attaining the age of 
thirty-three years. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. On May 24, 1965, 
the Senate passed S. 1468 to permit the 
beneficiary to retain her U.S. citizenship 
notwithstanding interruptions of the 5- 
year period of continuous physical pres- 
ence required by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

On September 20, 1966, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 1468, with an 
amendment to permit the beneficiary to 
retain her U.S. citizenship provided she 
complies with the residence requirements 
prior to attaining the age of 33 years. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the House 
amendment to S. 1468. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


GUISEPPE RUBINO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the message from the House amend- 
ing S. 2295. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2295) for the relief of Guiseppe Rubino, 
which was, on line 8, after “Act” insert 
: Provided, That the brothers or sis- 
ters of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such relationship, be accorded any 
right, privilege, or status under the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act”. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On June 27, 1966, 
the Senate passed S. 2295, to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of 
the adopted son of U.S. citizens. 

On September 20, 1966, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 2295, with an 
amendment to provide that the brothers 
and sisters of the beneficiary may not be 
accorded any future preference under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act by 
virtue of the relationship. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2295. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


JOAQUIN U. VILLAGOMEZ 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the message from 
ne House of Representatives amending 

2091. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2091) an act for the relief of Joaquin 
U. Villagomez, which was, on line 9, strike 
out all after “proper” down through and 
including “available.” in line 11, and in- 
sert “officer to deduct one number from 
the total number of immigrant visas and 
conditional entries which are made ayail- 
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able to natives of the country of the 
alien’s birth under paragraphs (1) 
through (8) of section 203(a) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. On October 13, 
1965, the Senate passed S. 2091 to grant 
the status of permanent residence in the 
United States. 

On September 20, 1966, the House of 
Representatives passed S. 2091 with a 
technical amendment regarding the de- 
duction of the required quota number. 

The amendment is acceptable, and I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 2091. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 


S. 3010—AUTHORITY TO INCLUDE 
ADDITIONAL VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the author- 
ity granted to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations to file its report on S. 
3010, a bill to create a Department of 
Transportation, be deemed to include the 
authority to include additional views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ACCESS HIGHWAY TO THE NORTH- 
WEST ANGLE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1622, S. 2138, that it be laid down and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2138) 
to consent to an agreement between the 
State of Minnesota and the Province of 
Manitoba, Canada, providing for an ac- 
cess highway to the Northwest Angle in 
the State of Minnesota, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of Commerce to pay 
Minnesota’s share of the cost of such 
highway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations with amendments on 
page 17, line 16, after the word “Act”, 
to insert a comma and “except that the 
Secretary shall not make any such pay- 
ment until he has received satisfactory 
assurance that such highway will be 
maintained and operated free of any 
tolls.“; and, at the beginning of line 21, 
to insert a comma and “not to exceed 
$1,600,000 out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated,“; so as 
to make the bill read: 

S. 2138 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
consent of Congress is given to the agree- 
ment between the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, provid- 
ing for the development of a highway 
through the Province of Manitoba to provide 
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access to, and connect the mainland of the 
State of Minnesota with, the Nortwest Angle 
in such State. Such agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

“This Agreement made in duplicate this 
2nd day of February A.D. 1962 between: 


“HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN IN RIGHT OF THE 
PROVINCE OF MANITOBA REPRESENTED 
HEREIN BY THE HONOURABLE THE MINISTER 
or PUBLIC Works (HEREINAFTER REFERRED 
TO AS "MANITOBA’) OF THE FIRST PART, 

“and 

“THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, ONE OF THE 
STATES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
ACTING BY AND THROUGH ITs CoMMISSIONER 
or HIGHWAYS (HEREINAFTER REFERRED TO 
AS ‘MINNESOTA') OF THE SECOND PART 


“Whereas Manitoba and Minnesota have a 
considerable period of time considered the 
need and feasibility of a highway through 
the south-eastern part of the Province of 
Manitoba connecting that part of the State 
of Minnesota commonly known as the 
Northwest Angle with other parts of the 
State of Minnesota; 

“And whereas the construction of such a 
highway is in the public interest of the 
United States of America and Canada and 
more particularly of the Province of Mani- 
toba and the State of Minnesota; 

“And whereas it is contemplated by the 
parties hereto that such a highway would 
ultimately be part of an extension of the 
highway commonly known as The Great 
River Road or The Mississippi River Parkway 
extending from Lake Itasca in a northerly 
direction through the northern part of the 
State of Minnesota, crossing the interna- 
tional boundary between the State of Minne- 
sota and the Province of Manitoba at or near 
the point at which the State of Minnesota 
highway designated as No. 313 meets the in- 
ternational boundary line, thence in a north- 
erly and north-easterly direction to a point 
in the Province of Manitoba at or near the 
point where the international boundary line 
between the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Ontario meets the boundary line 
of the Province of Manitoba opposite to and 
west of the international boundary line 
monument No. 925, thence in a northerly di- 
rection to join the highway commonly 
known as the Trans-Canada Highway or 
Provincial Trunk Highway No. 1 East in the 
vicinity of Falcon Lake; 

“And whereas, although it is contem- 
plated by the parties hereto that the whole 
of the extension to The Great River Road 
or The Mississippi River Parkway will ulti- 
mately be a paved four lane divided highway 
with centra] median, it is understood by the 
parties hereto that this agreement refers only 
to the construction of the highway described 
in paragraph (1) hereof to the standards 
described in paragraph (5) hereof; 

“And whereas it is contemplated that 
further negotiations may be entered into 
respecting any additional or further con- 
struction on the proposed highway either to 
provide an adequate connecting highway be- 
tween the southern end of the highway de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) hereof and the point 
where the State of Minnesota highway desig- 
nated as No. 313 meets the international 
boundary between the State of Minnesota 
and the Province of Manitoba, or for im- 
proving the highway described in paragraph 
(1) hereof above the standards described in 
paragraph (5) hereof; 

“And whereas by Public 85-877; 72 Stat. 
1701, a copy of which is attached hereto and 
marked exhibit ‘A’, the Congress of the 
United States of America authorized the 
State of Minnesota to neogtiate and enter 
into an agreement with the Province of 
Manitoba for the development of a highway 
to provide access from other parts of the 
State of Minnesota to the Northwest Angle of 
the State of Minnesota, with the proviso in 
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such Public Law that such agreement shall 
not be binding or obligatory upon the State 
of Minnesota unless and until the agree- 
ment has been ratified by the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba and 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States of America; 

“And whereas the Legislature of the State 
of Minnesota by chapter 132 of the 1959 Laws 
of the said State, a copy of which is attached 
hereto and marked exhibit ‘B’, authorized the 
Commissioner of Highways to enter into an 
agreement with Manitoba providing for the 
equitable division of costs and responsibili- 
ties to be borne by Minnesota and Manitoba 
for the establishment, location, construction, 
maintenance and operation of a highway 
through the Province of Manitoba thereby 
connecting the Northwest Angle of the State 
of Minnesota with other parts of the State 
of Minnesota, requiring however, that the 
said agreement contain a provision that it 
would not be binding upon Minnesota until 
approved by the Congress of the United 
States of America and that it contain a fur- 
ther provision that the agreement be not 
binding on Minnesota unless and until the 
Congress of the United States of America 
appropriate a sum of money sufficient to pay 
Minnesota’s share of the cost; 

“And whereas Minnesota and Manitoba 
have concurred in principle upon the terms 
of an agreement between them providing 
for the location, construction, operation and 
maintenance of a highway connecting that 
part of the State of Minnesota commonly 
known as the Northwest Angle with other 
parts of the State of Minnesota and upon the 
division of costs and responsibilities to be 
borne by each in connection therewith. 

“Now therefore, in consideration of the mu- 
tual convenants herein contained, the parties 
herein covenant and agree: 

1) That in this agreement ‘joint high- 
way’ means the proposed highway commenc- 
ing at a point on the Province of Manitoba 
highway commonly known as Provincial 
Trunk Highway Number 12 at or near the 
northeast corner of section 6, in township 1, 
in range 16, east of the principal meridian 
in the Province of Manitoba, thence in a 
north and north-easterly direction to pass on 
the westerly side of Moose Lake, thence con- 
tinuing in a north-easterly direction to a 
point in or about section 12, in township 4, 
in range 17, east of the principal meridian in 
the Province of Manitoba, adjacent to, and 
west of, the eastern boundary of the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba, thence continuing in a 
north and north-westerly direction to a point 
opposite and west of the international bound- 
ary line monument No. 925 as shown on maps 
prepared by the International Boundary 
Commission which proposed highway is 
shown outlined in red on a map hereto an- 
nexed and marked exhibit ‘C’ to this agree- 
ment which map forms part of this agree- 
ment, and includes two access roads or stubs 
leading easterly from the proposed highway 
described above to the international bound- 
ary line between the Province of Manitoba 
and that part of the State of Minnesota com- 
monly known as the Northwest Angle, one 
such access road or stub to be located north- 
erly of Harrison Creek and the other such 
access road or stub to be located southerly 
of Harrison Creek. 

“(2) That this agreement shall not be 
binding on Minnesota or Manitoba until and 
unless 

“(a) it is approved by the Congress of the 
United States of America; 

“(b) the Congress of the United States of 
America appropriates, for the purpose of 
Minnesota contributing to the cost of the 
joint highway, a sum of money at least equal 
to one-half the estimated cost of construc- 
tion of the joint highway including the cost 
of materials as set out in paragraph (15) 
hereof, together with an amount equal to 
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three per centum of the estimated cost of 
the joint highway including the cost of ma- 
terials; and 

“(c) the Legislature of the Province of 
Manitoba appropriates, for the purpose of 
constructing the joint highway, a sum of 
money at least equal to one-half the esti- 
mated cost of construction of the joint high- 
Way as set out in paragraph (15) hereof. 

“(3) That 

“(a) in the event that the Congress of the 
United States of America does not, within a 
period of five years commencing on the date 
of this agreement, approve this agreement; 
or 

“(b) im the event that the Congress of 
the United States of America does not, with- 
in a period of five years commencing on 
the date of this agreement, appropriate for 
the purpose of Minnesota contributing to 
the cost of the joint highway, a sum of 
money at least equal to one-half the esti- 
mated cost of construction of the joint high- 
way including the cost of materials as set 
out in paragraph (15) hereof, together with 
an amount equal to three per centum of 
the estimated cost of construction of the 
joint highway including the cost of mate- 
rials; or 

“(c) in the event that the Legislature of 
the Province of Manitoba does not, within 
a period of five years commencing on the 
date of this agreement, appropriate for the 
purpose of constructing the joint highway, a 
sum of money at least equal to one-half 
the estimated cost of construction of the 
joint highway including the cost of materials 
as set out in paragraph (15) hereof; 
this agreement is null and void and Mani- 
toba and Minnesota are released and dis- 
charged from each and every covenant con- 
tained herein. 

“(4) That upon the Congress of the United 
States of America, within a period of five 
years commencing on the date of this agree- 
ment, approving this agreement and appro- 
priating, for the purpose of Minnesota con- 
tributing to the cost of the joint highway, a 
sum of money at least equal to one-half the 
estimated cost of construction of the joint 
highway including the cost of materials as set 
out in paragraph (15) hereof, together with 
an amount equal to three per centum of the 
estimated cost of construction of the joint 
highway including the cost of materials, and 
the Legislature of the Province of Manitoba, 
within a period of five years commencing on 
the date of this agreement, appropriating, for 
the purpose of constructing the joint high- 
way, a sum of money at least equal to one- 
half the estimated cost of construction of 
the joint highway including the cost of ma- 
terials as set out in paragraph (15), this 
agreement and the covenants contained 
herein shall be in full force and effect and 
be binding on the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba. 

“(5) That the design standards for the 
joint highway shall provide, inter alia, 

(a) right-of-way to be not less than 400 
feet in width; 

“(b) highway ditch drainage to be directed 
into the Buffalo Bay section of the Lake 
of the Woods and not into the Roseau River 
drainage basin in the State of Minnesota; 

(e) all unsuitable material including peat 
to be removed from the subgrade area prior 
to construction with no unsuitable material 
to be used in the subgrade embankment; 

“(d) bridges to be designed for H20-S16 
loading and unless foundation problems dic- 
tate otherwise pressure treated creosoted 
timber material will be used; 

“(e) the roadway to be two adjacent 
twelve foot paved traffic lanes designed for 
seven ton axle loadings with eight-foot sta- 
bilized shoulders, placed on the right-of-way 
in such a location that the highway can later 
be developed into a paved four-lane highway 
with a central median. 
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“(6) That Manitoba shall supervise the 
construction of the joint highway. 

“(7) That Manitoba shall provide at no 
expense to Minnesota, a right-of-way for the 
joint highway that is not less than four hun- 
dred feet in width at any point, and will in- 
clude as part of the right-of-way for the 
joint highway in respect to that part thereof 
that is generally parallel to the international 
boundary between the Province of Manitoba 
and that part of the State of Minnesota that 
is commonly called the Northwest Angle, the 
north half of fractional section 7, all of frac- 
tional sections 18, 19, 30 and 31, all in town- 
ship 4, in range 18, east of the principal 
meridian in the Province of Manitoba, and 
that part of fractional section 6 lying north 
of Harrison Creek and the south half of frac- 
tional section 7, both in township 5, in range 
18, east of the principal meridian in the 
Province of Manitoba. 

“(8) That all survey and engineering work 
required for the preparation of construction 
plans for the joint highway shall be per- 
formed by Manitoba without cost to Minne- 
sota except as provided in paragraph (16). 

“(9) That Manitoba shall design the joint 
highway and prepare all construction plans, 
specifications and tenders for the letting of 
contracts therefor. 

“(10) That subject to any law of the Par- 
liament of Canada or to any regulations 
made thereunder, and subject to any law of 
the Congress of the United States of America 
or to any regulations made thereunder, to 
the contrary, there shall be no restrictions 
on the use of materials originating from 
Canada or from the United States of Amer- 
ica or on labour obtained from Canada or 
from the United States of America and both 
citizens of Canada and citizens of the United 
States of America and both companies in- 
corporated under the laws of Canada or a 
province thereof and companies incorporated 
under the laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica or a state thereof, shall be eligible to bid 
on any contract for the purpose of any work 
or supply of any materials for the joint high- 
way but no contract will be awarded to a 
company for the purpose of any work or the 
supply of any materials for the joint high- 
way unless that company complies with all 
laws of the Province of Manitoba respecting 
the carrying on of business within the Proy- 
ince of Manitoba. 

“(11) That the plans and specifications for 
the joint highway shall be approved by Min- 
nesota prior to the advertising for tenders. 

“(12) That all tenders called for shall be 
advertised in the Winnipeg Free Press, The 
Winnipeg Tribune and such Minnesota pub- 
lications as Minnesota may designate. 

“(13) That all contracts for the construc- 
tion of the joint highway and for materials 
for the joint highway shall be awarded by 
Manitoba. 

“(14) That before any contract for the 
construction of any portion of the joint 
highway or for materials therefor is finally 
entered into, the contract shall be approved 
by Minnesota. 

“(15) That the present estimated total 
shareable cost for the construction of the 
joint highway, including the cost of mate- 
rials, is three million, one hundred and forty 
thousand (3,140,000) Canadian dollars. 

(16) That Minnesota covenants to pay to 
Manitoba fifty per centum of the actual cost 
of construction including the cost of mate- 
rials of the joint highway, together with an 
amount equal to three per centum of the 
actual cost of construction of the joint high- 
way including the cost of materials, which 
said three per centum represents Minnesota’s 
share of the cost of design, construction, and 
supervising construction services, in Cana- 
dian dollars or an amount in the currency 
of the United States of America equivalent 
thereto at the recognized rates of exchange 
prevailing at the time or times of payment; 
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but the amount that Minnesota pays to 
Manitoba under this paragraph shall not 
exceed the amount that the Congress of the 
United States of America appropriates for 
the purpose of Minnesota contributing to the 
cost of the joint highway. 

“(17) That Manitoba shall keep accurate 
and complete records of the construction 
work of the joint highway as the same 
progresses and of the costs thereof based on 
contract prices, which records or certified 
copies thereof shall be available for audit 
upon the request of Minnesota. 

“(18) That upon the request of Manitoba, 
as the construction work on the joint high- 
Way progresses, Minnesota shall make to 
Manitoba partial payments of its share of 
the construction costs including materials 
of the joint highway and that part of Min- 
nesota’s share of the cost of design, construc- 
tion, and supervising construction services 
relative to the partial payments for construc- 
tion and materials, in Canadian dollars or an 
amount in the currency of the United States 
of America equivalent thereto at the recog- 
nized rates of exchange prevailing at the 
time or times of payment, provided that, 
prior thereto, Manitoba furnishes to Minne- 
sota detailed statements of the work actually 
completed on the joint highway for which 
such partial payment is requested and de- 
tailed statements of the costs thereof based 
on contract prices, and further provided that 
such requests for partial payments shall be 
for periods of not less than thirty days. 

(19) That upon completion of the joint 
highway, Manitoba will furnish Minnesota 
with a certified itemized statement showing 
the total cost of construction of the joint 
highway including the cost of materials 
therefor. 

“(20) That on receipt of the itemized 
statement for which provision is made in 
paragraph (19) hereof, Minnesota will, 
within ninety days, pay to Manitoba the 
balance of its share of the cost of construc- 
tion of the joint highway including the cost 
of materials, together with the balance of 
Minnesota’s share of the cost of design, con- 
struction, and supervising construction sery- 
ices, in Canadian dollars, or an amount in 
the currency of the United States of America 
equivalent thereto at the recognized rates of 
exchange prevailing at that time. 

(21) That the joint highway shall be 
owned by Manitoba, 

“(22) That upon completion of construc- 
tion of the joint highway, it shall be admin- 
istered, policed and maintained to normal 
standards by Manitoba at no cost to Min- 
nesota, 

(23) That it is definitely understood be- 
tween the parties hereto that the sharing of 
costs provided for in this agreement, applies 
only to the joint highway. 

“(24) That it is the hope of, and is con- 
templated by, both parties hereto, that when 
the volume of traffic on the joint highway 
warrants the further development of the 
joint highway either by the provision of an 
adequate connecting highway between the 
southern end of the joint highway and the 
point where the State of Minnesota highway 
designated as No. 313 meets the international 
boundary between the State of Minnesota 
and the Province of Manitoba, or for im- 
proving the joint highway above the stand- 
ards described in paragraph (5) hereof, the 
parties will enter into negotiations respect- 
ing the sharing of the costs of construction 
of and materials for such further develop- 
ment as May be considered necessary on & 
basis similar to that set out in this agree- 
ment for the sharing of costs of construction 
of and materials for the joint highway. 

“In witness whereof the Honourable the 
Minister of Public Works of the Province of 
Manitoba, for and on behalf of Her Majesty 
the Queen in Right of the Province of Mani- 
toba has hereunto set his hand and seal and 
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the Commissioner of Highways for and on 
behalf of the State of Minnesota, one of the 
States of the United States of America, has 
hereunto set his hand and seal the day and 
year first above written. 

“Signed in the Presence of 


“Minister of Public Works. 
“Signed in the Presence of 
“STATE OF MINNESOTA 
“J. C. MARSHALL 
“Commissioner of Highways” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to pay, out of money appropriated 
for the purpose of this section, Minnesota’s 
share of the cost of the highway constructed 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
agreement consented to by this Act, except 
that the Secretary shall not make any such 
payment until he has received satisfactory 
assurance that such highway will be main- 
tained and operated free of any tolls. 

(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated such amount, not to exceed $1,600,000 
out of any money in the treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, as may be necessary for 
the purpose of this section, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this Act is expressly reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1655), explaining the pur- 
poses of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


S. 2138 grants the consent of Congress to 
anh agreement between Minnesota and the 
Canadian Province of Manitoba providing 
for construction of an access highway 
through Manitoba to connect Minnesota’s 
mainland with its Northwest Angle. 

The agreement provides for the location, 
and design of the highway, construction, 
supervision, and other related matters. The 
agreement was signed on February 2, 1962, 
and states that it will become null and void 
5 years hence (on February 2, 1967) unless: 
(a) it is approved by Congress; (b) Congress 
appropriates half the estimated cost plus 3 
percent of the engineering cost; and (c) 
Manitoba appropriates the other half of the 
estimated cost. The estimated cost accord- 
ing to paragraph (15) of the agreement is 
3,140,000 Canadian dollars, 

Section 2 of the bill, as reported, author- 
izes the Secretary of Commerce to pay Min- 
nesota’s share of the cost of the highway’s 
construction, subject to receiving satisfac- 
tory assurance that it will be toll free and 
authorizes the appropriation of not to ex- 
ceed $1,600,000. 


BACKGROUND AND COMMITTEE ACTION 


The Northwest Angle of Minnesota is sep- 
arated from the rest of the State by the Lake 
of the Woods and can be reached overland 
only by passing through Canadian territory. 
How this situation came about is explained 
in the statements by the sponsors of S. 2138 
which are appended to the report. In 1958 
Congress enacted Public Law 85-877 which 
authorized the State of Minnesota to nego- 
tiate a compact with Manitoba for the de- 
velopment of a highway to provide access 
to the area, but specified that such agree- 
ment was not to be binding or obligatory 
upon the State of Minnesota unless and until 
the agreement had been approved by the 
Congress. 
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Legislation introduced in the 88th Con- 
gress by Senator HUMPHREY was not enacted. 
Accordingly on June 14, 1965, Senator Mc- 
CartHy, for himself and Senator MONDALE, 
reintroduced the bill as S. 2138. The spon- 
sors were heard at a public session on Sep- 
tember 1. At the same time, Rufus Z. Smith, 
Country Director for Canadian Affairs, Bu- 
reau of European Affairs, Department of 
State, testified that the Department had no 
objection to the bill from the point of view 
of U.S. relations with Canada. The state- 
ments presented at the hearing are ap- 
pended. 

On September 22, 1966, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations voted to report the bill 
favorably to the Senate with the indicated 
amendments. It recommends that subject 
to these amendments the bill be passed. 


NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE—PHILIPPINE PESO PAY- 
MENTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1626, H.R. 16557, that it be laid down and 
made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16557) to provide for the refund of cer- 
tain amounts erroneously deducted for 
national service life insurance pre- 
miums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the 
Government of the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines, and to amend title 38 
of the United States Code to provide that 
certain payments under that title shall 
be made at a rate in Philippine pesos as 
is equivalent to $0.50 for each dollar 
authorized. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is before the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. If there be no amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1658), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This bill has two basic purposes relating to 
veterans’ benefits provided for certain Fili- 
pino veterans, 

The first section of the bill proposes to au- 
thorize the Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs to refund to former members of the 
organized military forces of the Government 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
while such forces were in the service of the 
Armed Forces of the United States pursuant 
to the military order of the President dated 
July 26, 1941, amounts which are alleged to 
have been erroneously deducted from the 
arrears in pay paid them by the U.S. Govern- 
ment for premiums on national service life 
insurance (NSLI). 

When the Commonwealth Army was called 
into the service of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
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the Veterans’ Administration held that the 
members were eligible to apply for NSLI. 
Some did so. Others were not able to com- 
plete and submit applications before World 
War II started and thereafter the Veterans’ 
Administration utilized emergency radio- 
gram procedures in an attempt to supply in- 
surance coverage. 

Later the Congress granted certain gra- 
tuitous insurance protection to those mili- 
tary personnel who were captured, besieged, 
or otherwise isolated by the enemy early in 
the war. 

It is easy to understand that confusion 
existed as to who had contract insurance 
before capture, or after liberation, and who 
were covered by gratuitous insurance, Simi- 
larly, it can be appreciated that when the 
U.S. Armed Forces, in computing backpay 
after liberation, deducted premiums for con- 
tract insurance coverage erroneous deduc- 
tlons were probably made in a number of 
cases. 

Attempts were made to refund payments in 
various types of claims, including these er- 
roneous NSLI premium deductions. Despite 
these efforts, however, the committee recog- 
nizes that. the probability exists that some 
errors that were made remain uncorrected. 
The Veterans’ Administration has advised 
that it would have no objection to the fa- 
vorable consideration of this portion of the 
bill. 

The bill would require an application for 
the refund and satisfactory proof that the 
erroneous deductions were made and have 
not been refunded. Refund will be made 
only to the former serviceman concerned or 
to certain limited survivors, 

The Committee on Finance agrees with the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee that the 
bill should require the application to be 
filed, initially, with the Philippine Govern- 
ment which would then certify to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration those cases where the 
necessary eligibility criteria have been met. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of this 
section. It is possible that some 2,000 vet- 
erans who had premium deductions without 
having contract NSLI and another 1,200 vet- 
erans who, having insurance coverage, had 
double deductions made may file a claim for 
refund. On this basis, the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration estimated that the total claims 
cost would not exceed $500,000 and the ad- 
ministrative cost for processing the claims 
would add another $35,000. 

Section 2 of the bill involves the peso-dol- 
lar payment rate of gratuitous veterans 
benefits for these Filipinos. After liberation 
of the Philippines in 1945, congressional 
committee and the administration each be- 
gan studies of responsibilities and problems 
facing the United States and Philippine Goy- 
ernments in the area of veterans’ benefits. 

As a result of such studies, provisions were 
placed in the law which limited the veterans 
benefits that would be available to persons 
who served in the military forces of the 
Philippine Commonwealth while such forces 
were in the service of the U.S. Armed Forces, 
to compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities and deaths and certain NSLI poli- 
cies. Some time later the law was amended 
to also provide hospitalization for service- 
connected disabilities, an allowance to cover 
funeral and burial expenses, and a flag to 
drape the veteran's casket. 

Because of the different financial and eco- 
nomic conditions existing in the United 
States and in the Philippines, it was consid- 
ered justified in 1946 to authorize payment 
of monetary benefits in Philippine pesos 
rather than in U.S. dollars. For the same 
known and obvious differences in the econ- 
omy and standards of living, it was deemed 
proper to apply a ratio of 1 Philippine peso 
for each U.S. dollar. At that time the rate 
of exchange was 2 Philippine pesos for 1 
U.S. dollar, or in other words, the value of the 
peso was approximately 50 cents. 
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Consequently, provisions were placed in the 
law which provided for the payment of 
gratuitous monetary benefits on a peso-for- 
dollar basis to veterans of the Philippine 
Commonwealth Army (including guerrillas) 
and the so-called “new” Philippine Scouts, 
and to the dependents of such deceased vet- 
erans. These provisions have continued in 
effect to the present time. 

Section 2 of the bill has been amended to 
make it consistent with the provisions of 
H.R. 16367, which passed the Senate on Sep- 
tember 16, 1966. That bill provides that the 
Payment of educational allowances there- 
under would be in pesos at the rate of 50 
cents for each dollar authorized and that 
provision has been incorporated into H.R. 
16557. 

The Committee on Finance is fully cog- 
nizant of the frequent and minor, often daily, 
variations in the exchange rate in the 
Philippines. Accordingly, it is intended 
that the computation of the proper peso 
payments by the Administrator at any given 
time for the purpose of either law shall be 
made in such manner as he deems reasonable 
and administratively feasible. 

The cost of the increase in benefits due to 
the peso rate change, as estimated by the 
Veterans’ Administration, is shown in the 
table which follows: 


Annual additional estimated cost 


Fiscal year 
T 812, 524, 000 
CCTV 12, 045, 000 
2780 TTT 11, 639, 000 
A T E RS 11, 218, 000 
CVVT 10, 887, 000 


Cumulatively such additional costs will 
approximate $276,735,000 by the end of fiscal 
year 2000. Through the end of the programs 
concerned (year 2060), there would be addi- 
tional cumulative costs of $62,061,000 or an 
overall additional cost of $338,796,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1627, S. 3010. I do this so that the 
bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3010) to establish a Department of 
Transportation, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Government Operations, with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act.” 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare, the economic growth and 
stability of the Nation and its security re- 
quire the development of national trans- 
portation policies and p: conducive 
to the provision of fast, safe, efficient, and 
convenient transportation at the lowest cost 
consistent therewith and with other national 
objectives, including the efficient utilization 
and conservation of the Nation’s resources. 

The Congress therefore finds that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of rta- 
tion is necessary in the public interest and 
to assure the coordinated, effective adminis- 
tration of the transportation programs of the 
Federal Government; to facilitate the devel- 
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opment and improvement of coordinated 
transportation service, to be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise to the maximum extent feasi- 
ble; to encourage cooperation of Federal, 
State, and local governments, carriers, labor, 
and other interested parties toward the 
achievement of national transportation ob- 
jectives; to stimulate technological advances 
in transportation; to provide general leader- 
ship in the identification and solution of 
transportation problems; and to develop and 
recommend to the President and the Con- 
gress national transportation policies and 
programs to accomplish these objectives with 
full and appropriate consideration of the 
needs of the public, users, carriers, industry, 
labor, and the national defense. 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that, in carying out the provisions of 
this Act, special effort should be made to 
preserve the natural beauty of the country- 
side and public park and recreation lands, 
wildlife and waterfowl refuges, and historic 
sites. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established at 
the seat of government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Transportation (hereinafter referred to as the 
Department“). There shall be at the head 
of the Department a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (hereinafter referred to as the “Secre- 
tary”), who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. 

(b) There shall be in the Department an 
Under Secretary, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Under Secretary 
(or, during the absence or disability of the 
Under Secretary, or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Under Secretary, an Assistant 
Secretary or the General Counsel, determined 
according to such order as the Secretary shall 
prescribe) shall act for, and exercise the 
powers of the Secretary, during the absence 
or disability of the Secretary or in the event 
of a vacancy in the office of Secretary. The 
Under Secretary shall perform such func- 
tions, powers, and duties as the Secretary 
shall prescribe from time to time. 

(c) There shall be in the Department four 
Assistant Secretaries and a General Counsel, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall perform such func- 
tions, powers, and duties as the Secretary 
shall prescribe from time to time. 

(d) There shall be in the Department an 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, who 
shall be appointed, with the approval of the 
President, by the Secretary under the classi- 
fied civil service. who shall perform such 
functions, powers, and duties as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time. 

(e)(1) The Secretary shall establish with- 
in the Department a Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration; a Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion; a Federal Maritime Administration; 
and a Federal Aviation Administration. Each 
of these components shall be headed by an 
Administrator, and in the case of the Federal 
Aviation Administration there shall also be 
a Deputy Administrator. The Administra- 
tors and the Deputy Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator shall be appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. 

(2) The qualifications of the Administra- 
tor of the Federal Aviation Agency specified 
in section 301(b) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 744; 49 U.S.C. 
1341), and the qualifications and status of 
the Deputy Administrator specified in sec- 
tion 302(b) of the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, as amended (72 Stat. 744; 49 U.S.C. 
1342), shall apply, respectively, to the Ad- 
ministrator and Deputy Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. However, 
nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
preclude the appointment of the present 
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Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
as Administrator of the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of June 22, 1965, as amended 
(79 Stat. 171). 

(3) The Administrators and the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard shall report 
directly to the Secretary. They shall carry 
out such functions, powers, and duties as the 
Secretary may prescribe and such additional 
functions, powers, and duties as specified in 
this Act. 

(4) The functions, powers, and duties 
specified in this Act to be carried out by each 
Administrator and by the Maritime Board 
shall not be transferred elsewhere in the De- 
partment unless specifically provided for by 
reorganization plan submitted pursuant to 
provisions of chapter 9 of title V of the 
United States Code, or by staute. 

(f) (1) The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 718) 
through a National Traffic Safety Bureau 
(hereinafter referred to as “Bureau”), which 
he shall establish in the Department of 
Transportation. The Bureau shall be headed 
by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate and shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for level V of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule. All other 
provisions of the National Traffic and Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 shall apply. 

(2) The Gecretary shall carry out the pro- 
visions of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 731) (including chapter 4 of title 
23 of the United States Code) through a 
National Highway Safety Bureau (hereinafter 
referred to as Bureau“), which he shall es- 
tablish in the Department of Transportation. 
The Bureau shall be headed by a Director 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, who shall be compensated at the rate 
prescribed for level V of the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule. All other provisions of 
the Highway Safety Act of 1966 shall apply. 

(3) The President is authorized, as pro- 
vided in section 201 of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966, to carry out the provisions of 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 through the Bureau and Director 
authorized by section 201 of the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 

(4) The office of Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, created by section 303 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby transferred to 
and continued within the Department under 
the title Director of Public Roads. The Di- 
rector shall be the operating head of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, or any other agency 
created within the Department to carry out 
the primary functions carried out on the 
effective day of this Act by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and he shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for level IV of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary in carrying out 
the purposes of this Act shall, among his 
responsibilities, exercise leadership under the 
direction of the President in transportation 
matters, including those affecting the na- 
tional defense and those involving national 
or regional emergencies; provide general lead- 
ership in the development of national trans- 
portation policies and programs, and make 
recommendations to the President and the 
Congress for their implementation; promote 
and undertake development, collection, and 
dissemination of technological, statistical, 
economic, and other information relevant to 
domestic and international transportation; 
promote and undertake research and devel- 
opment in and among all modes and types of 
transportation. services and facilities; pro- 
mote and undertake research and develop- 
ment with respect to noise abatement, with 
particular, attention to aircraft noise; and 
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consult with the heads of other Federal de- 
partments and agencies engaged in the pro- 
curement of transportation or the operation 
of their own transport services to encourage 
them to establish and observe policies con- 
sistent with the maintenance of a coordi- 
nated transportation system operated by pri- 
vate enterprise. 

(b) (1) Im carrying out his duties and re- 
sponsibilities under this Act, the Secretary 
shall be governed by all applicable statutes 
including the policy standards set forth in 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended 
(49 U.S.C. 1301 et seq.); the national trans- 
portation policy of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, as amended (49 U.S.C., preceding §§ 1, 
301, 901, and 1001); the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 988; 46 
U.S.C. 861 et seq.); the Merchant Marine Act, 
1928, as amended (45 Stat. 689; 46 U.S.C. 891 
et seq.); the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (49 Stat. 1985 (title I); 46 U.S.C. 
1101 et seq.); the Shipping Act, 1916, as 
amended (60 Stat. 41; 46 U.S.C. 801 et seq.) ; 
the Merchant Marine Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
as amended (60 Stat. 41; 50 U.S.C. App. 1735 
et seq.); the Act of August 27, 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 885; 23 U.S.C. 101 et seq. 
Federal-Aid Highways); and title 14 U.S.C., 
titles LII and LIII of the Revised Statutes 
(46 U.S.C., chs. 2A, 7, 11, 14, 15, and 18), the 
Act of April 25, 1940, as amended (54 Stat. 
163; 46 U.S.C. 526-526u), and the Act of 
September 2, 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 
1754; 46 U.S.C. 527-527h), all relating to the 
United States Coast Guard. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to authorize, without appropriate action by 
Congress, the adoption, revision, or imple- 
mentation of any transportation policy, or 
investment standards or criteria contrary to 
or inconsistent with any Act of Congress. 

(c) Orders and actions of the Secretary or 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
in the exercise of functions, powers, and 
duties transferred under this Act, and orders 
and actions of the Administrators and the 
Maritime Board taken pursuant to the func- 
tions, powers, and duties specifically assigned 
to them by this Act, shall be subject to judi- 
cial review to the same extent and in the 
same manner as if such orders and actions 
had been taken by the department or agency 
exercising such functions, powers, and duties 
immediately preceding their transfer. 

(d) In the exercise of the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties transferred under this Act, 
the Secretary, the Administrators, and the 
National Transportation Safety Board and 
the Maritime Board shall have the same au- 
thority as that vested in the department or 
agency exercising such functions, powers, 
and duties immediately preceding their 
transfer, and their actions in exercising such 
functions, powers, and duties shall have the 
same force and effect as when exercised by 
such department or agency. 

(e) It shall be the duty of the Secretary 
to investigate the safety compliance record 
of each carrier (or person) seeking authority 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(referred to in this subsection as the Com- 
mission”) and to report his findings to the 
Commission, and in addition (1) to intervene 
and present evidence of the applicant’s fit- 
ness in Commission application proceedings 
for permanent authority or for approval of 
proposed transactions when applicant's 
safety record fails to satisfy the Secre- 
tary; (2) to furnish promptly upon request 
of the Commission a statement regarding the 
safety record of any carrier (or person) seek- 
ing temporary operating authority from the 
Commission; and (3) to furnish upon re- 
quest of the Commission a complete report 
of the safety compliance of any carrier and 
also have made such additional inspections 
or safety compliance surveys which there- 
after the Commission deems necessary or 
desirable in order to process an application 
or to determine the fitness of a carrier, in- 
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cluding intervention and presentation of 
evidence upon request of the Commission. 

(f) The Secretary shall cooperate and con- 
sult with the Secretaries of the Interior, 
Housing and Urban Development, and Agri- 
culture, and with the States in developing all 
transportation plans and programs that carry 
out such policy and include measures to 
maintain or enhance the natural beauty of 
the lands traversed. After the effective date 
of this Act, the Secretary shall not approve 
any program or project which requires the 
use of any land from a public park, recrea- 
tion area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge, or 
historic site unless (1) there is no feasible 
alternative to the use of such land, and (2) 
such program includes all possible planning 
to minimize harm to such park, recreational 
areas, or historic site resulting from such 
use. 

(g) The Secretary and the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall con- 
sult and exchange information regarding 
their respective transportation policies and 
activities; carry on joint planning, research, 
and other activities; and coordinate assist- 
ance for local transportation projects. They 
shall jointly study how Federal policies and 
programs can assure that urban transporta- 
tion systems most effectively serve both na- 
tional transportation needs and the compre- 
hensively planned development of urban 
areas. They shall, within one year after the 
effective date of this Act, and annually there- 
after, report to the President, for submission 
to the Congress, on their studies and other 
activities under this subsection, including 
any legislative recommendations which they 
determine to be desirable, 

Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department a National Trans- 
portation Safety Board (referred to hereafter 
in this Act as Board“). 

(b) There are hereby transferred to, and 
it shall be the duty of the Board to exercise, 
the functions, powers, and duties transferred 
to the Secretary by sections 6 and 8 of this 
Act with regard to— 

(1) determining the cause or probable 
cause of transportation accidents and report- 
ing the facts, conditions, and circumstances 
relating to such accidents; and 

(2) reviewing on appeal the suspension, 
amendment, modification, revocation, or 
denial of any certificate or license issued by 
the Secretary or by an Administrator. 

(c) The Board shall exercise the functions, 
powers, and duties relating to aircraft acci- 
dent investigations transferred to the Secre- 
tary by section 6(d) of this Act. 

(d) The Board is further authorized to 

(1) make such recommendations to the 
Secretary or Administrators on the basis of 
the exercise of its functions, powers, and 
duties which, in its opinion, will tend to 
prevent transportation accidents and pro- 
mote transportation safety; 

(2) conduct special studies on matters 
pertaining to safety in transportation and 
the prevention of accidents; 

(3) insure that in cases in which it is re- 
quired to determine cause or probable cause, 
reports of investigation adequately state the 
circumstances of the accident involved; 

(4) initiate on its own motion or conduct 
rail, highway, or pipeline accident investiga- 
tons as the Board deems necessary or appro- 
priate; 

(5) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary or appropriate Administrator concern- 
ing rules, regulations, and procedures for the 
conduct of accident investigations; 

(6) request the Secretary or appropriate 
Administrator to initiate specific accident 
investigations or conduct further investiga- 
tions as the Board determines to be necessary 
or appropriate; 

(7) arrange for the personal participation 
of members or other personnel of the Board 
in accident investigations conducted by the 
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Secretary or appropriate Administrator in 
such cases as it deems appropriate; and 

(8) request from the Secretary or appro- 
priate Administrators notification of trans- 
portation accidents and reports of such acci- 
dents as the Board deems n 3 

(e) Except as otherwise proviđed by 
statute, the Board shall make public all re- 
ports, orders, decisions, rules, and regula- 
tions issued pursuant to sections 5(b)(1) 
and 5(b)(2) and the Board shall also make 
public— 

(1) every recommendation made to the 
Secretary or an Administrator; 

(2) every special study conducted; and 

(3) every action of the Board requesting 
the Secretary or an Administrator to take 
action pursuant to section 5(d) (1), (2), (8), 
(5), (6), or (8). 

(f) In the exercise of its functions, pow- 
ers, and duties, the Board shall be independ- 
ent of the Secretary and the other offices and 
Officers of the Department. 

(g) The Board shall report to the Congress 
annually on the conduct of its functions 
under this Act and the effectiveness of ac- 
cident investigations in the Department, to- 
gether with such recommendations for leg- 
islation as it may deem appropriate. 

(h) The Board shall consist of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. No more than three members of the 
Board shall be of the same political party. 
Members of the Board shall be appointed with 
due regard to their fitness for the efficient 
dispatch of the functions, powers, and duties 
vested in and imposed upon the Board, and 
may be removed by the President for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in 
Office. 


(1) Members of the Board shall be appoint- 
ed for terms of five years, except that (1) 
any member appointed to fill a vacancy oc- 
curring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
term, and (2) the five members first ap- 
pointed shall serve for terms (designated by 
the President at the time of appointment) 
ending on the last day of the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth calendar years be- 
ginning after the year of enactment of this 
Act. Upon the expiration of his term of 
office, a member shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified. 

(J) The President shall designate from 
time to time one of the members of the 
Board as Chairman and one of the members 
as Vice Chairman, who shall act as Chair- 
man in the absence or incapacity of the 
Chairman, or in the event of a vacancy in the 
office of the Chairman. The Chairman shall 
be the chief executive and administrative 
Officer of the Board and shall exercise the re- 
sponsibility of the Board with respect to (1) 
the appointment and supervision of person- 
nel employed by the Board; (2) the distribu- 
tion of business among the Board’s person- 
nel; and (3) the use and expenditure of 
funds. In executing and administering the 
functions of the Board on its behalf, the 
Chairman shall be governed by the general 
policies of the Board and by its decisions, 
findings, and determinations. Three of the 
members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board. 

(k) The Board is authorized to establish 
such rules, regulations, and procedures as are 
necessary to the exercise of its functions. 

(1) In carrying out its functions, the 
Board (or, upon the authorization of the 
Board, any member thereof or any hearing 
examiner assigned to or employed by the 
Board) shall have the same powers as are 
vested in the Secretary to hold hearings, 
sign and issue subpenas, administer oaths, 
examine witnesses, and receive evidence at 
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any place in the United States it may 
designate. 

(m) The Board may delegate to any offi- 
cer or Official of the Board, or, with the 
approval of the Secretary, to any officer or 
official of the Department such of its func- 
tions as it may deem appropriate: Provided, 
however, That with respect to aviation, the 
proviso in section 701(g) of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 782; 
49 U.S.C. 1441(g)) shall apply to the Secre- 
tary and his representatives; and 

Provided further, That the Board shall not 
delegate the appellate functions transferred 
to it by section 6(d) of this Act. 

(n) Subject to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws, the Board is authorized to se- 
lect, appoint, employ, and fix compensation 
of such officers and employees, including in- 
vestigators, attorneys and hearing examiners, 
as shall be enecesary to carry out its powers 
and duties under this Act. 

(o) The Board is authorized, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, to use the 
available services, equipment, personnel, and 
facilities of the Department and of other 
civilian or military agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, and 
to cooperate with the Department and such 
other agencies and instrumentalities in the 
establishment and use of services, equipment, 
and facilities of the Board. The Board is 
further authorized to confer with and avail 
itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
and facilities of State, territorial, municipal, 
or other local agencies. 


TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 


Sec.6. (a) There are hereby transferred 
to and vested in the Secretary all functions, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other offices and officers of the 
Department of Commerce under— 

(1) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to highways: 

(A) Title 23, United States Code, as 
amended. 

(B) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 766). 

(C) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962, 
as amended (76 Stat. 1145; 23 U.S.C. 307 
note). 

(D) The Act of July 14, 1960, as amended 
(74 Stat. 526; 23 U.S.C. 313 note). 

(E) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954, 
as amended (68 Stat. 70). 

(F) The Act of September 26, 1961, as 
amended (75 Stat. 670). 

(G) The Highway Revenue Act of 1956, as 
amended (70 Stat. 387; 23 U.S.C. 120 note). 

(H) The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965, as amended (79 Stat. 1028; 23 U.S.C. 
131 et seq. notes). 

(I) The Alaska Omnibus Act, as amended 
(73 Stat. 141; 48 U.S.C. 21 note prec.). 

(J) The Joint Resolution of August 28, 
1965, as amended (79 Stat. 578; 23 U.S.C. 
101 et seq. notes). 

(K) Section 502 of the General Bridge 
Act of 1946, as amended (60 Stat. 847; 33 
U.S.C. 525(c)). 

(L) The Act of April 27, 1962, as amended 
(76 Stat. 59). 

(M) Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1949 
(63 Stat. 1070; 5 U.S.C. 133z-15 note). 

(2) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to ground transporta- 
tion: 

(A) The Act of September 30, 1965, as 
amended (79 Stat. 893; 49 U.S.C. 1631 et 


a 
83 The Urban Mass Transportation of 
1964, as amended (78 Stat. 306, 49 US.C. 
1607). 

Ae. the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to aircraft: 

(A) The Act of September 7, 1957, as 
amended (71 Stat. 629; 49 U.S.C. 1324 note). 

(B) Section 410 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 769; 49 
U.S.C. 1380). 
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(C) Title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 800; 49 U.S.C. 
1531 et seq.). 

(4) the following law relating generally to 
pilotage; The Great Lakes Pilotage Act of 
1960, as amended (74 Stat. 259; 46 U.S.C. 216 
et seq.). 

(5) (A) the following laws and provisions 
of law relating generally to the Merchant 
Marine: 

(1) The Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as 
amended (41 Stat. 988; 46 U.S.C. 861 et seq.). 

(2) The Merchant Marine Act, 1928, as 
amended (45 Stat. 689; 46 U.S.C. 891 et seq.). 

(3) The Merchant Marine Act, 1936, as 
amended (49 Stat. 1985; 46 U.S.C. 1101 et 
seq.). 
4) The Shipping Act, 1916, as amended 
(39 Stat. 728; 46 U.S.C. 801 et seq.). 

(5) The Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946, 
as amended (60 Stat. 41; 50 U.S.C. App. 1735 
et seq.) 

(6) The Maritime Academy Act of 1958, as 
amended (72 Stat. 622; 46 U.S.C. 1381 et 


seq.). 

(7) The Act of June 12, 1940, as amended 
(54 Stat. 346; 46 U.S.C. 1831 et seq.). 

(8) The United States Fishing Fleet Im- 
provement Act, as amended (74 Stat. 212; 
46 U.S.C. 1401 et seq.). 

(9) The Act of September 14, 1961, as 
amended (75 Stat. 514; 46 U.S.C. 1126b-1). 

(10) The Act of June 13, 1957, as amended 
(71 Stat. 73; 46 U.S.C. 1177a), to the 
extent it relates to operating-differential 
subsidies. 

(11) The Act of June 2, 1951, as amended 
(65 Stat. 59; 46 U.S.C. 1241a), to the extent 
3 to the vessel operations revolving 

(12) The Act of July 24, 1956, as amended 
(70 Stat. 605; 46 U.S.C. 249 et seq.). 

(13) The Act of August 9, 1954, as amended 
(68 Stat. 675; 50 U.S.C. 196 et sed.) 

(14) Section 500 of the Transportation 
15 1920, as amended (41 Stat. 499; 49 U.S. C. 

(15) Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1273; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

(16) Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961 
(75 Stat. 840; 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

(17) Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1949 (63 
Stat. 1069; 46 U.S.C. 111 note). 

(B) There are hereby transferred to the 
Federal Maritime Administrator and it shall 
be his duty to exercise the functions, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary relating to the 
merchant marine transferred under subsec- 
tion (a)(5)(A) of this section, except such 
as the Maritime Board shall exercise in 
accordance with subsection (a)(5)(C) of 
this subsection. 

(C) There is hereby established with the 
Department a Maritime Board. The Mari- 
time Board shall exercise the following func- 
tions, powers, and duties: 

(1) AH functions, powers, and duties of 
the Federal Maritime Board transferred to 
it under section 105 (1), (2), and (3) of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 21 of 1950 
and subsequently vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce by section 202(b) of Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Numbered 7 of 1961. 

(2) The administration of the provisions 
of title XI of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936 
(52 Stat. 969; 46 U.S.C. 1271 et seq.). 

(D) The Maritime Board shall be com- 
posed of three members as follows: The Fed- 
eral Maritime Administrator, who shall be 
Chairman of the Maritime Board, and two 
additional members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Not more than two members of 
the Maritime Board shall be from the same 
political party. The two additional Maritime 
Board members appointed by the President 
shall— 

(1) be appointed for terms of four years; 
except that the terms of the members first 
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appointed shall expire as follows: one on 
June 30, 1968, and one on June 30, 1970; and 

(2) be compensated at the rate provided 
for level IV of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule. Each member appointed to fill 
@ vacancy occurring prior to the term for 
which his predecessor was appointed shall be 
appointed only for the remainder of such 
term. Upon the expiration of his term of 
office, a member shall continue to serve until 
his successor is appointed and shall have 
qualified. No member shall engage in any 
other business, vocation, or employment. 

(3) A vacancy in the Martime Board shall 
be filled in the same manner as in the case 
of the original appointment. A vacancy in 
the Maritime Board shall not impair the 
power of the remaining members to exer- 
cise the authority of the Maritime Board. 
Any two members of the Maritime Board 
shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business, and the concurring votes 
of any two members shall be sufficient for 
the disposition of any matter which may 
come before the Maritime Board. 

(4) The provisions of the last sentence 
of section 201(b) of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1111(b)), shall apply 
with respect to the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, members of the Maritime Board, 
and all officers and employees thereof. The 
first two sentences of section 201(b) of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 (46 U.S.C. 
1111(b)) are repealed. 

(5) The Federal Maritime Administrator 
and members of the Maritime Board shall 
be appointed with due regard to their fit- 
ness for the efficient dispatch of the func- 
tions, powers, and duties assigned, and the 
two additional Maritime Board members 
may be removed by the President only for 
inefficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance 
in office. 

(6) The Maritime Board is authorized to 
establish such rules, regulations, and pro- 


cedures as are necessary to the exercise of its 


functions; and to delegate to any officer or 
official of the Maritime Board or Federal 
Maritime Administration such of its func- 
tions as it may deem appropriate. 

(7) Part It of Reorganization Plan Num- 
bered 21 of 1950, and part II and section 
303(c) of Reorganization Plan Numbered 7 
of 1961, are hereby superseded by this Act 
and the amendments made by this Act. 

(8) Nothing in this Act or any of the 
amendments made by this Act shall be 
deemed to affect (1) the Federal Maritime 
Commission established by part I of Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 7 of 1961, or (2) 
any of the functions of such Commission. 

(E) Decisions of the Maritime Board made 
pursuant to the exercise of the functions, 
powers, and duties enumerated in subsec- 
tion (a)(5)(C) of this section to be exer- 
cised by the Maritime Board shall be admin- 
isratively final, and appeals as authorized by 
law shall be taken directly to the courts. 

(6) The following law to the extent it au- 
thorizes scientific and professional positions 
which relate primarily to functions trans- 
ferred by this subsection: The Act of August 
1, 1947, as amended (61 Stat. 715; 5 U.S.C. 
1161). 

(7) The following laws and provisions of 
laws relating generally to traffic and highway 
safety: 

(A) The National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 718). 

(B) The Highway Safety Act of 1966 (80 
Stat. 731). 

(b) (1) The Coast Guard is hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department, and there are 
hereby transferred to and vested in the Sec- 
retary all functions, powers, and duties, re- 
lating to the Coast Guard, of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and of other officers and offices 
of the Department of the Treasury. 
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(2) Notwithstanding the transfer of the 
Coast Guard to the Department and the 
transfer to the Secretary of the functions, 
powers, and duties, relating to the Coast 
Guard, of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
of other officers and offices of the Department 
of the Treasury, effected by the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Coast 
Guard, together with the functions, powers, 
and duties relating thereto, shall operate as 
a part of the Navy, subject to the orders of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war or 
when the President shall so direct, as pro- 
vided in section 3 of title 14, United States 
Code, as amended. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the functions, powers, and duties 
of the General Counsel of the Department of 
the Treasury set out in chapter 47 of title 10, 
United States Code, as amended (Uniform 
Code of Military Justice), are hereby trans- 
ferred to and vested in the General Counsel 
of the Department. 

(c) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and of the Administrator and other officers 
and offices thereof, including the develop- 
ment and construction of a civil supersonic 
aircraft: Provided, however, That there are 
hereby transferred to the Federal Aviation 
Administrator, and it shall be his duty to 
exercise the functions, powers, and duties of 
the Secretary pertaining to aviation safety 
as set forth in sections 306, 307, 308, 309, 312, 
313, 314, 1101, 1105, and 1111, and titles VI, 
VII, IX, and XII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958, as amended. In exercising these 
enumerated functions, powers, and duties, 
the Administrator shall be guided by the 
declaration of policy in section 103 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, as amended. 
Decisions of the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator made pursuant to the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties enumerated in 
this subsection to be exercised by the Ad- 
ministrator shall be administratively final, 
and appeals as authorized by law or this Act 
shall be taken directly to the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board or to the courts, as 
appropriate. 

(d) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and of the Chairman, members, officers, and 
offices thereof under titles VI (72 Stat. 775; 6 
U.S.C, 1421 et seq.) and VII (72 Stat. 781; 49 
U.S.C. 1441 et seq.) of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended: Provided, however, 
That these functions, powers, and duties are 
hereby transferred to and shall be exercised 
by the National Transportation Safety Board. 
Decisions of the National Transportation 
Safety Board made pursuant to the exercise 
of the functions, powers, and duties enu- 
merated in this subsection shall be adminis- 
tratively final, and appeals as authorized by 
law or this Act shall be taken directly to 
the courts. 

(e) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the Chairman, members, 
officers, and offices thereof, under— 

(1) the following laws relating generally to 
safety appliances and equipment on railroad 
engines and cars, and protection of em- 
ployees and travelers: 

(A) The Act of March 2, 1893, as amended 
(27 Stat. 531; 45 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

(B) The Act of March 2, 1903, as amended 
(32 Stat, 943; 45 U.S.C. 8 et seq.). 

(C) The Act of April 14, 1910, as amended 
(36 Stat. 298; 45 U.S.C. 11 et seq.). 

(D) The Act of May 30, 1908, as amended 
(35 Stat. 476; 45 U.S.C. 17 et seq.). 

(E) The Act of February 17, 1911, as 
amended (36 Stat. 913; 45 U.S.C. 22 et seq.). 
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(F) The Act of March 4, 1915, as amended 
(38 Stat. 1192; 45 U.S.C. 30). 

(G) Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1965 (79 
Stat. 1320). 

(H) Joint Resolution of June 30, 1906, as 
amended (34 Stat. 838; 45 U.S.C. 35). 

(I) The Act of May 27, 1908, as amended 
(35 Stat. 325; 45 U.S.C. 36 et seq.). 

(J) The Act of March 4, 1909, as amended 
(35 Stat. 965; 45 U.S.C. 37). 

(K) The Act of May 6, 1910, as amended 
(36 Stat. 350; 45 U.S.C. 38 et seq.). 

(2) the following law relating generally 
to hours of service of employees: The Act of 
March 4, 1907, as amended (34 Stat. 1415; 
45 U.S.C. 61 et seq.). 

(3) the following law relating generally 
to medals for heroism: The Act of Febru- 
ary 23, 1905, as amended (33 Stat. 743; 49 
U.S.C, 1201 et seq.). 

(4) the following provisions of law re- 
lating generally to explosives and other 
dangerous articles: Sections 831-835 of title 
18, United States Code, as amended. 

(5) the following laws relating generally 
to standard time zones and daylight saving 
time: 

(A) The Act of March 19, 1918, as amended 
(40 Stat. 450; 15 U.S.C. 261 et seq.). 

(B) The Act of March 4, 1921, as amended 
(41 Stat. 1446; 15 U.S.C. 265). 

(C) The Uniform Time Act of 1966, as 
amended (80 Stat. 107). 

(6) the following provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, as amended— 

(A) relating generally to safety appliances 
mee and systems: Section 25 (49 U.S. O. 
(B) relating generally to investigation of 
motor vehicle sizes, weights, and service of 
employees: Section 226 (49 U.S.C. 325). 

(C) relating generally to qualifications 
and maximum hours of service of employees 
and safety of operation and equipment; 
Sections 204(a) (1) and (2), to the extent 
that they relate to qualifications and maxi- 
mum hours of service of employees and safety 
of operation and equipment; and sections 
204(a) (3), (3a), and (5) (49 U.S.C. 304). 

(D) to the extent they relate to private 
carriers of property by motor vehicle and 
carriers of migrant workers by motor vehicle 
other than contract carriers: Sections 221 
(a), 221(c), and 224 (49 U.S.C, 321 et seq.). 

(f)(1) Nothing in subsection (e) shall 
diminish the functions, powers, and duties 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under sections 1(6), 206, 207, 209, 210a, 212, 
and 216 of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended (49 U.S.C. 1(6), 306 et seq.), or 
under any other section of that Act not 
specifically referred to in subsection (e). 

(2)(A) With respect to any function 
which is transferred to the by 
subsection (e) and which was vested in the 
Interstate Commerce Commission preceding 
such transfer, the Secretary shall have the 
same administrative powers under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act as the Commission had 
before such transfer with respect to such 
transferred function. After such transfer, 
the Commission may exercise its administra- 
tive powers under the Interstate Commerce 
Act only with respect to those of its func- 
tions not transferred by subsection (e). 

(B) For purposes of this ph— 

(i) the term “function” includes power 
and duty, and 

(11) the term “administrative powers under 
the Interstate Commerce Act” means any 
functions under the following provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended: 
Sections 12, 13(1), 18(2), 14, 16(12), the last 
sentence of 18(1), sections 20 (except clauses 
(3), (4), (11), and (12) thereof), 240(a) (6) 
and (7), 204(c), 204(d), 206(d), 205(f), 220 
(except subsection (c) and the proviso of 
subsection (a) thereof), 222 (except subsec- 
tions (b) (2) and (b) (3) thereof)) and 417 
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(b) (1) (49 U.S.C. 12 et seq., 304 et seq., and 
1017). 


The Federal Railroad Administrator shall 
carry out the functions, powers, and duties of 
the Secretary pertaining to railroad and pipe- 
line safety as set forth in the statutes trans- 
ferred to the Secretary by subsection (e) of 
this section. 

The Federal Highway Administrator skall 
carry out the functions, powers, and duties of 
the Secretary pertaining to motor carrier 
safety as set forth in the statutes transferred 
to the Secretary by subsection (e) of this 
section. 

Decisions of the Federal Railroad Adminis- 
trator and the Federal Highway Administra- 
tor made pursuant to the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties enumerated in 
the two immediately preceding paragraphs of 
this subsection to be carried out by the Ad- 
ministrators shall be administratively final, 
and appeals as authorized by law or this Act 
shall be taken directly to the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board or the courts, as 
appropriate. 

(g) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of the Army and 
other officers and offices of the Department 
of the Army under— 

(1) the following law and provisions of 
law relating generally to water vessel anchor- 
ages: 

(A) Section 7 of the Act of March 4, 1915, 
as amended (38 Stat. 1053; 33 U.S.C, 471). 

(B) Article 11 of section 1 of the Act of 
June 7, 1897, as amended (30 Stat. 98; 33 
U.S.C. 180). 

(C) Rule 9 of section 1 of the Act of Febru- 
ary 8, 1895, as amended (28 Stat. 647; 33 
U.S.C. 258). 

(D) Rule numbered 13 of section 4233 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
322). 

(2) the following provision of law relating 
generally to drawbridge operating regula- 
tions: Section 5 of the Act of August 18, 
bri as amended (28 Stat. 362; 33 U.S.C. 


(3) the following law relating generally to 
obstructive bridges: The Act of June 21, 
1940, as amended (54 Stat. 497; 33 U.S.C. 511 
et seg.) 

(4) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to the reasonableness 
of tolls: 

(A) Section 4 of the Act of March 23, 1906, 
as amended (34 Stat. 85; 33 U.S.C. 494). 

_(B) Section 503 of the General Bridge Act 
of 1946, as amended (60 Stat. 847; 33 U.S.C. 
526). 

(C) Section 17 of the Act of June 10, 1930, 
as amended (46 Stat. 552; 33 U.S.C. 498a). 

(D) The Act of June 27, 1930, as amended 
(46 Stat, 821; 33 U.S.C. 498b). 

(E) The Act of August 21, 1935, as 
amended (49 Stat. 670; 33 U.S.C. 503 et seq.). 

(5) the following law relating to preven- 
tion of pollution of the sea by oil: The Oil 
Pollution Act, 1961, as amended (75 Stat. 402; 
33 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.). 

(6) the following laws and provision of law 
to the extent that they relate generally to the 
location and clearances of bridges and cause- 
ways in the navigable waters of the United 
States: : 

(A) Section 9 of the Act of March 3, 1899, 
as amended (30 Stat. 1151; 33 U.S.C. 401). 

(B) The Act of March 23, 1906, as amended 
(34 Stat. 84; 33 U.S.C. 491 et seq.). 

(C) The General Bridge Act of 1946, as 
amended (60 Stat. 847; 33 U.S.C. 525 et seq.). 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the transfer of functions, powers, 
and duties to the Secretary or any other 
officer in the Department shall not include 
functions vested by the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, as amended (60 Stat. 237; 5 
U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) in hearing examiners 
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employed by any department, agency, or 
component thereof whose functions are 
transferred under the provisions of this Act. 

(1) The administration of the Alaska Rail- 
road, established pursuant to the Act of 
March 12, 1914, as amended (38 Stat. 308), 
and all of the functions authorized to be 
carried out by the Secretary of the Interior 
pursuant to Executive Order Numbered 
11107, April 25, 1963 (28 F.R. 4225), relative 
to the operation of said Railroad, are hereby 
transferred to and vested in the Secretary of 
Transportation who shall exercise the same 
authority with respect thereto as is now ex- 
ercised by the Secretary of the Interior pur- 
suant to said Executive order. 


TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENT STANDARD 


Src. 7 (a) The Secretary shall develop and 
from time to time in the light of experience 
revise standards and criteria consistent with 
national transportation policies, for the for- 
mulation and economic evaluation of all pro- 
posals for the investment of Federal funds in 
transportation facilities or equipment, except 
such proposals as are concerned with (1) the 
acquisition of transportation facilities or 
equipment by Federal agencies in providing 
transportation services for their own use; (2) 
an interoceanic canal located outside the 
contiguous United States; (3) defense fea- 
tures included at the direction of the De- 
partment of Defense in the design and con- 
struction of civil air, sea, and land transpor- 
tation; (4) programs of foreign assistance; 
or (5) water resource projects. The stand- 
ards and criteria developed or revised pur- 
suant to this subsection shall be promulgated 
by the Secretary upon their approval by the 
Congress. 

The standards and criteria for economic 
evaluation of water resource projects shall be 
developed by the Water Resources Council 
established by Public Law 89-80. For the 
purpose of such standards and criteria, the 
primary direct navigation benefits of a water 
resource project are defined as the product 
of the savings to shippers using the water- 
way and the estimated traffic that would use 
the waterway; where the savings to shippers 
shall be construed to mean the difference be- 
tween (a) the freight rates or charges pre- 
valling at the time of the study for the move- 
ment by the alternative means and (b) those 
which would be charged on the proposed 
waterway; and where the estimate of traffic 
that would use the waterway will be based on 
such freight rates, taking into account pro- 
jectlons of the economic growth of the area. 

The Water Resources Council establishea 
under section 101 of Public Law 89-80 is 
hereby expanded to include the Secretary of 
Transportation on matters pertaining to 
navigation features of water resource proj- 
ects. 

(b) Every survey, plan, or report formu- 
lated by a Federal agency which includes a 
proposal as to which the Secretary has 
promulgated standards and criteria pursuant 
to subsection (a) shall be (1) prepared in 
accord with such standards and criteria and 
upon the basis of information furnished by 
the Secretary with respect to projected 
growth of transportation needs and traffic 
in the affected area, the relative efficiency of 
various modes of transport, the available 
transportation services in the area, and the 
general effect of the proposed investment on 
existing modes, and on the regional and na- 
tional economy; (2) coordinated by the pro- 
posing agency with the Secretary and, as ap- 
propriate, with other Federal agencies, 
States, and local units of government for 
inclusion of his and their views and com- 
ments; and (3) transmitted thereafter by 
the proposing agency to the President for 
disposition in accord with law and procedures 
established by him. 
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AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


Src. 8. (a) Section 406 (b) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958, as amended (72 Stat. 
763; 49 U.S.C. 1376 (b)), is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence at the end there- 
of: “In applying clause (3) of this subsec- 
tion, the Board shall take into consideration 
any standards and criteria prescribed by the 
Secretary of Transportation, for determining 
the character and quality of transportation 
required for the commerce of the United 
States and the national defense.” 

(b) Section 201 of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965, as amended 
(79 Stat. 10; 40 U.S.C. App. 206) is amended 
as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of that section is amended by striking the 
words “Commerce (hereafter in this section 
referred to as the Secretary!) and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Transportation”. 

(2) The last sentence of subsection (a) of 
that section is amended by inserting after 
the word “Secretary”, the words “of Trans- 
portation”. 

(3) Subsection (b) of that section is 
amended by inserting after the word “Sec- 
retary”, the words “of Commerce”. 

(4) Subsection (c) of that section is 
amended by striking the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following sen- 
tence: “Such recommendations as are ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Commerce shall 
be transmitted to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation for his approval.” 

(5) The second sentence of subsection (c) 
of that section is amended by inserting after 
the word “Secretary” the words “of Trans- 
portation”. 

(6) Subsection (e) of that section is 
amended by inserting after the word Secre- 
tary” the words of Transportation”, 

(7) Subsection (f) of that section is 
amended by inserting after the word “Secre- 
tary”, the words “of Commerce and the 
Secretary of Transportation”. Subsection 
(f) of that section is further amended by 
striking the word “determines” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “determine”. 

(8) Subsection (g) of that section is 
amended by striking the period at the end 
thereof and adding the following: “to the 
Secretary of Commerce, who shall transfer 
funds to the Secretary of rtation for 
administration of projects approved by both 
Secretaries.” 

(c) Section 206(c) of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, as 
amended (79 Stat. 15; 40 U.S.C. App. 206), is 
amended by inserting after “Interior,” the 
words “Secretary of Transportation,”. 

(d) Section 212 (a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, as amended (49 Stat. 555), i 
amended by striking “of the Commission” 
the second, third, and fourth times those 
words occur. 

(e) Section 13(b)(1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (52 Stat. 
1067), is amended by striking the words In- 
terstate Commerce Commission” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Transporta- 
tion.” 

(f) The second sentence of section 3 of the 
Federal Explosives Act, as amended (40 Stat. 
386; 50 U.S.C. 123) is amended to read as 
follows: “This Act shall not apply to ex- 
plosives or ingredients which are in transit 
upon vessels, railroad cars, aircraft, or other 
conveyances in conformity with statutory law 
or with the rules and regulations of the Sec- 
retary of Transportation.” 

(g) (1) Section 1 of the Act of May 13, 

54, as amended (68 Stat. 92), is further 
amended as follows: Strike the entire sec- 
tion 1, and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“SECTION 1. There is hereby created, sub- 
ject to the direction and supervision of the 
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Secretary of Transportation, a body corpo- 
rate to be known as the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation (hereafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Corporation’).” 

(2) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the Administrator of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation 
shall report directly to the Secretary. 

(h) Section 201 of the Highway Safety 
Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 731) is amended by 
striking the words “Federal Highway Ad- 
ministrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “Director of Public Roads”, by 
striking the word “Agency” wherever it Oc- 
curs in such section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word Bureau“, and by striking 
“an Administrator” or “Administrator”, 
wherever appearing therein, and inserting in 
lieu thereof “a Director” or “Director”, re- 
spectively. 

(i) Section 115 of the National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 
718) is amended by striking the word 
“Agency” wherever it occurs in such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“Bureau”, and by striking the word “Admin- 
istrator” wherever it occurs in such section 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word “Di- 
rector”. 

(j) Section 3(a) of the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 1966 
(80 Stat. 204) is amended by striking the 
words “the Treasury” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Transportation”. 

(k) Section 2(e) of the Act of Septem- 
ber 22, 1966, Public Law 89-599, is amended 
by striking the words “of Commerce” and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “of Trans- 
portation”. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) In addition to the authority 
contained in any other Act which is trans- 
ferred to and vested in the Secretary, the 
National Transportation Safety Board, or 
any other officer in the Department, the Sec- 
retary is authorized, subject to the civil 
service and classification laws, to select, ap- 
point, employ, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees, including in- 
vestigators, attorneys, and hearing examiners, 
as are necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act and to prescribe their authority 
and duties. 

(b) Section 5108(a) of title V of the United 
States Code, relating to the maximum num- 
ber of positions authorized for grades 16, 17, 
and 18 of the General Schedule is amended 
by striking out 2,577 and inserting in lieu 
thereof “2,622”. 

(c) The Secretary may obtain services as 
authorized by section 3109 of title V of the 
United States Code, but at rates not to 
exceed $100 per diem for individuals unless 
otherwise specified in an appropriation Act. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
for participation of military personnel in 
carrying out the functions of the Depart- 
ment, Members of the Army, the Navy, the 
Air Force, or the Marine Corps may be de- 
tailed for service in the Department by 
the appropriate Secretary, pursuant to co- 
operative agreements with the Secretary of 
Transportation. 

(e) (1) Appointment, detail, or assign- 
ment to, acceptance of, and service in any 
appointive or other position in the Depart- 
ment under the authority of section 9(d) 
and section 9(q) shall in no way affect 
status, office, rank, or grade which officers 
or enlisted men may occupy or hold or any 
emolument, perquisite, right, privilege, or 
benefit incident to or arising out of any such 
status, office, rank, or grade, nor shall any 
member so appointed, detailed, or assigned 
be charged against any statutory limitation 
on grades or strengths applicable to the 
Armed Forces. A person so appointed, de- 


tailed, or assigned shall not be subject to 
direction by or control by his armed force 
or any officer thereof directly or indirectly 
with respect to the responsibilities exercised 
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in the position to which appointed, detailed, 
or assigned. 

(2) The Secretary shall report annually in 
writing to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress on personnel appointed and agree- 
ments entered into under subsection (d) of 
this section, including the number, rank, 
and positions of members of the armed 
services detailed pursuant thereto. 

(f)(1) In addition to the authority to 
delegate and redelegate contained in any 
other Act in the exercise of the functions 
transferred to or vested in the Secretary in 
this Act, the Secretary may delegate any of 
his functions, powers, and duties to such 
officers and employees of the Department as 
he may designate, may authorize such suc- 
cessive redelegations of such functions, 
powers, and duties as he may deem desirable, 
and may make such rules and regulations as 
may be necessary to carry out his functions, 
powers, and duties. 

(2) In addition to the authority to dele- 
gate and redelegate contained in any other 
Act in the exercise of the functions trans- 
ferred to or specified by this Act to be carried 
out by any officer in the Department, such 
officer may delegate any of such functions, 
powers, and duties to such other officers and 
employees of the Department as he may 
designate; may authorize such successive re- 
delegations of such functions, powers, and 
duties as he may deem desirable, and may 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out such functions, pow- 
ers, and duties. 

(3) The Administrators established by 
section 3(e) of this Act may not delegate 
any of the statutory duties and responsi- 
bilities specifically assigned to them by this 
Act outside of their respective administra- 
tions. 

(g) The personel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, and other funds employed, held, 
used, arising from, avallable or to be made 
available, of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and of the head and other officers and offices 
thereof, are hereby transferred to the Secre- 
tary: Provided, however, That the personnel, 
assets, liabilities, contracts, property, records, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, 
authorizations, and other funds employed in 
carrying out the duties and functions trans- 
ferred by this Act to the Secretary which 
are specified by this Act, to be carried out by 
the Administrator shall be assigned by the 
Secretary to the Administrator for these 


(h) So much of the positions, personnel, 
assets, liabilities, contracts, property, rec- 
ords, and unexpended balances of appropri- 
ations, authorizations, allocations, and oth- 
er funds employed, held, used, arising from, 
available or to be made available in connec- 
tion with the functions, powers, and duties 
transferred by sections 6 (except section 
6(c)) and 8 (d) and (e) of this Act as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall 
determine shall be transferred to the Secre- 
tary: Provided, however, That the positions, 
personnel, assets, liabilities, contracts, prop- 
erty, records, and unexpended balances of 
appropriations, authorizations, allocations, 
and other funds employed by the CAB in 
carrying out the duties transferred by this 
Act to be exercised by the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board shall be transferred to 
the National Transportation Safety Board: 
Provided further, That the positions, person- 
nel, assets, liabilities, contracts, property, 
and unexpended balances of appropriations, 
authorizations, and other funds employed in 
carrying out the functions, powers, and du- 
ties transferred by this Act to the Secretary 
which by this Act are transferred to or to be 
exercised by the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
trator, or the Maritime Board shall be as- 
signed by the Secretary to the Federal Mari- 
time Administrator or the Maritime Board, 
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as appropriate for these purposes, Except as 
provided in subsection (i), personnel en- 
gaged in these functions, powers, and duties 
shall be transferred in accordance with appli- 
cable laws and regulations relating to trans- 
fer of functions. 

(1) The transfer of personnel pursuant to 
subsections (g) and (h) of this section shall 
be without reduction in classification or 
compensation for one year after such 
transfer. 

(j) In any case where all of the functions, 
powers, and duties of any officer or agency, 
other than the Coast Guard, are transferred 
pursuant to this Act, such office or agency 
shall lapse. Any person who, on the effective 
date of this Act, held a position compensated 
in accordance with the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule, and who, without a break 
in service, is appointed in the Department to 
a position having duties comparable to those 
performed immediately preceding his ap- 
pointment shall continue to be compensated 
in his new position at not less than the rate 
provided for his previous position, for the 
duration of his service in his new position. 

(k) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a working capital fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of such common administrative services 
as he shall find to be desirable in the interest 
of economy and efficiency in the Depart- 
ment, including such services as a central 
supply service for stationery and other sup- 
plies and equipment for which adequate 
stocks may be maintained to meet in whole 
or in part the requirements of the Depart- 
ment and its agencies; central messenger, 
mail, telephone, and other communications 
services; office space, central services for doc- 
ument reproduction, and for graphics and 
visual aids; and a central library service. 
The capital of the fund shall consist of the 
fair and reasonable value of such stocks of 
supplies, equipment, and other assets and 
inventories on order as the Secretary may 
transfer to the fund, less the related Habili- 
ties and unpaid obligations, together with 
any appropriations made for the purpose of 
providing capital, which appropriations are 
hereby authorized. Such funds shall be re- 
imbursed in advance from available funds of 
agencies and offices in the Department, or 
from other sources, for supplies and services 
at rates which will approximate the expense 
of operation, including the accrual of an- 
nual leave and the depreciation of equip- 
ment. The fund shall also be credited with 
receipts from sale or exchange of property 
and receipts in payment for loss or damage 
to property owned by the fund. The Comp- 
troller General of the United States shall 
make an annual audit of the working capi- 
tal fund at the end of each fiscal year and 
there shall be covered into the United States 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts any sur- 
plus found therein, all assets, liabilities, and 
prior losses considered, above the amounts 
transferred or appropriated to establish and 
maintain said fund, and the Comptroller 
General shall report to the Congress annu- 
ally the results of the audit, together with 
such recommendations as he may have re- 
garding the status and operations of the 
fund. 

(1) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
office to be made for the Department of such 
device as he shall approve, and judicial 
notice shall be taken of such seal. 

(m) In addition to the authority con- 
tained in any other Act which is transferred 
to and vested in the Secretary, the National 
Transportation Safety Board, or other officer 
in the Department, as necessary, and when 
not otherwise available, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to provide for, construct, or main- 
tain the folowing for employees and their 
dependents stationed at remote localities: 

i Emergency medical services and sup- 
plies; 
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(2) Food and other subsistence supplies; 

(3) Messing facilities; 

(4) Motion picture equipment and film for 
recreation and training; 

(5) Reimbursement for food, clothing, 
medicine, and other supplies furnished by 
such employees in emergencies for the tem- 
porary relief of distressed persons; and 

(6) Living and working quarters and fa- 
cilities. The furnishing of medical treat- 
ment under paragraph (1) and the furnish- 
ing of services and supplies under paragraphs 
(2) and (3) of this subsection shall be at 
prices reflecting reasonable value as deter- 
mined by the Secretary, and the proceeds 
therefrom shall be credited to the appropria- 
tion from which the expenditure was made. 

(n)(1) The Secretary is authorized to 
accept, hold, administer, and utilize gifts 
and bequests of property, both real and per- 
sonal, for the purpose of aiding or facilitating 
the work of the Department. Gifts and be- 
quests of money and the proceeds from sales 
of other property received as gifts or bequests 
shall be deposited in the Treasury in a 
Separate fund and shall be disbursed upon 
order of the Secretary. Property accepted 
pursuant to this paragraph, and the proceeds 
thereof, shall be used as nearly as possible in 
accordance with the terms of the gift or 
bequest. 

(2) For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, property accepted 
under paragraph (1) shall be considered as 
a gift or bequest to or for use of the United 
States. 

(3) Upon the request of the Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may invest and 
reinvest in securities of the United States 
or in securities guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States any moneys 
contained in the fund provided for in para- 
graph (1). Income accruing from such 
securities, and from any other property held 
by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (1) 
shall be deposited to the credit of the fund, 
and shall be disbursed upon order of the 
Secretary. 

(0) (1) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
the written request of any person, or any 
State, territory, possession, or political sub- 
division thereof, to make special statistical 
studies relating to foreign and domestic 
transportation, and other matters falling 
within the province of the Department, to 
prepare from its records special statistical 
compilations, and to furnish transcripts of 
its studies, tables, and other records upon 
the payment of the actual cost of such work 
by the person or body requesting it. 

(2) All moneys received by the Department 
in payment of the cost under paragraph (1) 
shall be deposited in a separate account to 
be administered under the direction of the 
Secretary. These moneys may be used, in 
the discretion of the Secretary, for the ordi- 
nary expenses incidental to the work and/or 
to secure in connection therewith the special 
services of persons who are neither officers 
nor employees of the United States. 

(p) The Secretary is authorized to ap- 
point, without regard to the civil service 
laws, such advisory committees as shall be 
appropriate for the purpose of consultation 
with and advice to the Department in per- 
formance of its functions. Members of such 
committee, other than those regularly em- 
ployed by the Federal Government, while at- 
tending meeting of such committees or 
otherwise serving at the request of the Sec- 
retary, may be paid compensation at rates 
not exceeding those authorized for individ- 
uals under subsection (c) of this section, 
and while so serving away from their homes 
or regular places of business, may be allowed 
travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence, as authorized by section 5703 
of title V of the United States Code for per- 
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sons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. Payments under this sub- 
section shall not render members of advisory 
committees employees or Officials of the 
United States for any purpose. 

(q) (1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act or other law, a member of the Coast 
Guard on active duty may be appointed, de- 
tailed, or assigned to any position in the 
Department other than Secretary, Under 
Secretary, and Assistant Secretary for Ad- 
ministration. 

(2) Subject to the provisions of title V of 
the United States Code, a retired member of 
the Coast Guard may be appointed to any 
position in the Department. 

(r) (1) The Secretary is authorized to en- 
ter into contracts with educational institu- 
tions, public or private agencies or organiza- 
tions, or persons for the conduct of scientific 
or technological research into any aspect of 
the problems related to the programs of the 
Department which are authorized by statute. 

(2) The Secretary shall require a showing 
that the institutions, agencies, organiza- 
tions, or persons with which he expects to 
enter into contracts pursuant to this sec- 
tion have the capability of doing effective 
work. He shall furnish such advice and as- 
sistance as he believes will best carry out the 
mission of the Department, participate in 
coordinating all research initiated under this 
section, indicate the lines of inquiry which 
seem to him most important, and encourage 
and assist in the establishment and main- 
tenance of cooperation by and between the 
institutions, agencies, organizations, or per- 
sons and between them and other research 
organizations, the Department, and other 
Federal agencies. 

(3) The Secretary may from time to time 
disseminate in the form of reports or pub- 
lications to public or private agencies or or- 
ganizations, or individuals such information 
as he deems desirable on the research carried 
out pursuant to this section. 

(4) Nothing contained in this subsection 
is intended to amend, modify, or repeal any 
provisions of law administered by the De- 
partment which authorize the making of 
contracts for research. 


CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 


Sec. 10. (a) Section 19(d)(1) of title 3, 
United States Code, as amended, is hereby 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a comma and the 
following: “Secretary of Transportation.” 

(b) Section 101 of title V of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting at the 
end thereof the following: 

“The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, 

“The Department of Transportation”. 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed to 
make applicable to the Department any pro- 
vision of law inconsistent with this Act. 

(d) Subchapter II (relating to executive 
schedule pay rates) of chapter 53 of title V 
of the United States Code is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Section 5312 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(11) Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

(12) Secretary of Transportation.” 

(2) Section 5313 is amended by striking 
out 7) Administrator of the Federal Avi- 
ation Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“(7) Under Secretary of Transportation”, 
and by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: 

“(19) Administrator, Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration.” 

(3) Section 5314 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(46) Assistant Secretaries of Transporta- 
tion (4). 
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“(47) Administrator, Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration. 

“(48) Administrator, Federal Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

“(49) Administrator, 
Administration. 

(50) Chairman, National Transportation 
Safety Board.” 

(4) Section 5315 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

(78) Members, National Transportation 
Safety Board. 

“(79) General 
Transportation. 

“(80) Deputy Administrator, Federal Avi- 
ation Administration. 

“(81) Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation. 

“(82) Director of Public Roads.” 

(6) Section 5317 is amended by striking 
out “thirty” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“thirty-nine”. 

(7) (A) After section 5317 insert a new 
section as follows: 


“$5318. Presidential authority to place a 
position at level IIT 

“The President is further authorized to 
place one position in level III.“ 

(B) Amend the table of contents at the 
beginning of chapter 53 by inserting at the 
end of the material relating to subchapter II 
the following: 


“5318. Presidential authority to place one 
position in level III.” 

(e) Subsections 5314(6), 5315(2), and 
5316 (12), (13), (14), (76), (82), and (89) 
of title V of the United States Code are 
repealed, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 9 of the Department of Transportation 
Act. 

(f) The Act of August 1, 1956, as amended 
(70 Stat. 897; 46 U.S.C. 1241c), is amended 
by striking the words “Secretary of Com- 
merce” where they appear therein and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary of 
Transportation”. 

(g) Title 18, United States Code, section 
1020, as amended, is amended by striking 
the words “Secretary of Commerce” where 
they appear therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Transportation”. 

(h) Subsection (1) of section 801, title 
10, United States Code, as amended, is 
amended by striking out the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of the Treasury” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the General Coun- 
sel of the Department of Transportation”. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


Sec. 11. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable after the end of each fiscal year, 
make a report in writing to the President 
for submission to the Congress on the ac- 
tivities of the Department during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 12. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, cer- 
tificates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective— 

(A) under any provision of law amended 
by this Act, or 

(B) in the exercise of duties, powers, or 
functions which are transferred under this 
Act, 
by (i) any department or agency, any func- 
tions of which are transferred by this Act, 
or (ii) any court of competent jurisdiction, 
and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this Act 
takes effect, 
shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, superseded, 
set aside, or repealed by the Secretary, Ad- 
ministrators, Board, Maritime Board, or 
General Counsel (in the exercise of any au- 
thority respectively vested in them by this 
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Act), by any court of competent jurisdiction, 
or by operation of law. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before any depart- 
ment or agency (or component thereof), 
functions of which are transferred by this 
Act; but such proceedings, to the extent that 
they relate to functions so transferred, shall 
be continued before the Department. Such 
proceedings, to the extent they do not relate 
to functions so transferred, shall be con- 
tinued before the department or agency be- 
fore which they were pending at the time of 
such transfer. In either case orders shall 
be issued in such proceedings, appeals shall 
be taken therefrom, and payments shall be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this Act 
had not been enacted; and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Secretary, Administrators, 
Board, Maritime Board, or General Coun- 
se! (in the exercise of any authority respec- 
tively vested in them by this Act), by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, or by operation of 
law. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 

)— 

(A) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date this 
section takes effect, and 

(B) in all such suits proceedings shall be 

had, appeals taken, and judgments rendered, 
in the same manner and effect as if this Act 
had not been enacted. 
No suit, action, or other proceeding com- 
menced by or against any officer in his official 
capacity as an officer of any department or 
agency, functions of which are transferred 
by this Act, shall abate by reason of the en- 
actment of this Act. No cause of action by 
or against any department or agency, func- 
tions of which are transferred by this Act, 
or by or against any officer thereof in 
his official capacity shall abate by rea- 
son of the enactment of this Act. Causes 
of actions, suits, actions, or other pro- 
ceedings may be asserted by or against 
the United States or such Official of 
the Department as may be appropriate and, 
in any litigation pending when this section 
takes effect, the court may at any time, on 
its own motion or that of any party, enter 
an order which will give effect to the pro- 
visions of this subsection. 

(2) If before the date on which this Act 
takes effect, any department or agency, or 
officer thereof in his official capacity, is a 
party to a suit, and under this Act— 

(A) such department or agency is trans- 
ferred to the Secretary, or 

(B) any function of such department, 
agency, or officer is transferred to the Secre- 
then such suit shall be continued by the 
Secretary (except in the case of a suit not 
involving functions transferred to the Secre- 
tary, in which case the suit shall be con- 
tinued by the department, agency, or officer 
which was a party to the suit prior to the 
effective date of this Act). 

(d) With respect to any function, power, 
or duty transferred by this Act and exercised 
after the effective date of this Act, reference 
in any other Federal law to any department 
or agency, officer or office so transferred or 
functions of which are so transferred shall be 
deemed to mean the officer or agency in 
which this Act vests such function after such 
transfer. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of this 
Act, and the application of such provision to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


CODIFICATION 
Sec. 14. The Secretary is directed to sub- 
mit to the Congress within two years from 
the effective date of this Act, a proposed codi- 
fication of all laws that contain the powers, 
duties, and functions transferred to or vested 
in the Secretary or the Department by this 
Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE; INITIAL APPOINTMENT OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec. 15. (a) This Act shall take effect ninety 
days after the Secretary first takes office, or 
on such prior date after enactment of this 
Act as the President shall prescribe and pub- 
lish in the Federal Register. 

(b) Any of the officers provided for in sec- 
tion 3, 5, or 6 of this Act may (notwithstand- 
ing subsection (a)) be appointed in the 
manner provided for in such sections, at any 
time after the date of enactment of this 
Act. Such officers shall be compensated 
from the date they first take office, at the 
rates provided for in sections 3, 5, 6, and 10 
of this Act. Such compensation and related 
expenses of their offices shall be paid from 
funds available for the functions to be trans- 
ferred to the Department pursuant to this 
Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
accordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock tomorrow 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
September 29, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate September 28, 1966: 
IN THE Am FORCE 

Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., FR624 (major gen- 
eral, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force, to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10 of the United States Code. 


In THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Albert Watson I, 018105, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Ferdinand Thomas Unger, 
020734, U.S. Army. 


In THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of captain in the line, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 

Adkisson, Hubert K. Atkinson, Bert M., Jr. 
Allen, Charles D. Babbitt, Franklin G 
Allred, Jimmie B. Barker, Edwin Py Jr. 
Altz, Leroy V., Jr. Barlow, John F. 
Anders, Samuel G., Jr. Barton, Charles A. 
Anderson, Vernon F. Bayly, Donald C. 
Anderson, James R. Bellah, James C. 
Anderson; Raymond Bennett, Arthur 

M., Jr. K. Jr. 

Ashley, Linsey S. Benrubi, Lazar H. 


Beutler, Albert G. 
Blackwelder, Buren 


L. 
Blanks, Alva L. 
Blount, Robert H. 


Boller, Jack W. 
Boniface, John G. 
Boule, Arthur E., Jr. 
Bowen, Alva M., Jr. 
Boyd, Carl J. 

Boyd, Paul C. 
Brazzell, Robert J. 
Brett, Robert P. 
Brown, Francis T. 
Burgin, Wilbur J. 
Caldwell, Jack 
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Hardy, Willis A. 

Harlan, Wick R., Jr. 

Harris, William L., Jr. 

Hayes, Arthur M., Jr. 

Hazen, Alan M. 

Heile, Donald H. 

Henderson, Jerome E. 

Henriques, David N., 
Jr. 

Herzog, John J. 

Hilton, Jack 

Hoke, Charles H. 

Hollingsworth, Russell 
K., Jr. 

Holschuh, Howard W. 

Hooffstetter, William 
B. 

Horn, Maurice A. 

Houston, Willard S., 


Campbell, Wiliam M, Jr. 


Carlisle, Charles S. 
Carnahan, Ralph H. 
Carneghi, Albert J. 
Carrier, Francis A. 
Casper, William 

F., Jr. 
Chapman, James F. 
Chute, Charles L. 
Clark, Gilbert L. 
Clausen, Paul K. 
Coffey, Claude C., Jr. 
Cone, Warren M. 
Cooley, Homer K., Jr. 
Cox, Channing H. 
Cravener, Leahmon A. 
Crawford, Robert E. 
Cushman, Charles H., 

Ir. 
Damrow, Julius P. 
Davies, Henry E. 
Davis, Hector W., Jr. 
DeCamp, Dwight E. 
Dedman, Tyler F. 
Dehn, Emerson C. 
Delaware, Joseph L. 
DeLorenzi, Robert M. 
Dew, Carlos Jr. 
Doak, William O. 


Doescher, Walter W., 


Jr. 
Dorman, Alvin E, 
Doss, Robert F. 
Doty, William K. 
Dowling, Patrick S. 


Ellis, George W. 
Ellis, William H. 
Endacott, Jack A. 
Exum, John D. 
Ferguson, William P 
Field, Francis E. 
Fisher, Lee W. 
Fowler, Earl B., Jr. 
Francis, Samuel 
Fritsch, Edward C., Jr. 
Gammill, James L. 
Gatewood, Walter P. 
Gautier, Robert H. 
Geer, Jon R. 
Gerhard, Harry E., Jr. 
Gernert, Harold F. 
Giorgis, Albert S. 
Girard, Jean L. 
Glaser, William R. 
Glenzer, Hubert Jr. 
Gless, Richard D. 


Glindeman, Henry P., 


Jr. 
Gorder, Merle H. 
Gordon, Jack G. 
Gray, Gordon L., Jr. 
Gray, Julian F, 


Howard, George D. 
Howe, Thomas 
Hoy, Hugh A. 
Hughes, Thomas J., Jr. 
Hugus, James E. 
Hulihan, John W. 
Irish, Edelbert E. 
Johnson, Charles E. 
Joy, Harmon R. 
Kaine, Francis R. 
Kearns, John S. 
Kent, John L. 
Kidd, John D. 
Kiehl, Elmer H. 
Kilpatrick, David D. 
King, Franklin T. 
Kingsbury, Edward J., 
Jr. 
Kline, Edward C., Jr. 
Koons, Jack L. 
Krebs, Edward C., Jr. 
Lademan, Dixon 
Lane, Dwight A., Jr. 
Lebreton, Guy J., Jr. 
Leddick Roth S. 
Leib, James M. 
Lewis, George H. 
Lilly; Creighton D. 
Lindberg, Charles H. 
Lowell, John E. 
Lowen, Ernest E, 
Lyon, James O. 
Lyons, Richard T. 
Matejceck, John F. 


Matthews, Walter L., 
III 


Matthews, Howard L. 
J 


1. 
Maupin, Elwin C. 
May, Robert C. 
McCabe, Robert E. 
McCall, Robert E. 
McCullough, William 


F. 
McDonald, John D. 
McDonnel, James L. 
McElwee, Robert E. 
McGrath, Charles J. 
McKeever, Elmer V. 
McKenzie, Robert P. 
McMullen, Frank D., 

Jr. 
Melick, Roger E. 
Melin, Kenneth L. 
Merrell, Chandler V. 
Metzel, Jeffrey C., Jr. 
Metzger, Robert L. 
Meyer, Wayne E. 
Miller, Kirk C., Jr. 
Mills, Herbert D., Jr. 
Mingo, John J. 
Monthan, George R. 
Moore, Harry R. 


Gregory, Grover K., Jr. Moore, William V. 


Griffin, Thomas H, 
Grill, Robert W. 
Gullette, John G. 
Guthrie, Charles A. 
Hahs, Orrie A. 
Hamberg, Harold A. 


Moorhead, Kenneth W. 
Morgan, Horace H. 
Morton, William W. 
Moseley, Richard E. 
Moyer, Eugene H. 
Murray, Harrison C. 
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Nagler, Gordon R. 
Neely, William E. 
Nemoff, Alfred J. 
Nevitt, Fred M., Jr. 
Newbern, Robert O. 
Norman, Oliver L., Jr. 
Nutt, Thomas A., Jr. 
Oberg, Owen H. 
Oechslin, Robert E. 
Ohopp, Michael 
Ohsiek, Robert R. 
O'Neil, Timothy R. 
Overman, Dana O. Jr. 
Packer, Samuel H., II 
Palkovic, Richard M. 
Parady, James T. 
Parks, Larry G. 
Parrish, Harvey S., Ir. 
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Smith, Gerald W. 
Smith, John E. 
Smith, Raymond D. 
Smith, Rush S. 
Smith, Wendell K. 
Snead, Leonard A. 
Snowden, Macon 8. 
Snyder, Jack L. 
Spencer, William A. 
Spruit, Robert E. 
Starr, Mark R. 
Stewart, Richard C. 
Stobie, Edwin F. 
Styer, Robert T. 
Summitt, Charles D. 
Swanson, Hjalmer, E. 
Taft, Jesse W. 
Taylor, James D. 


Pearson, Francis E., IIITesh, Charles P. 


Peed, George P. 
Peniston, Robert C. 
Penny, Harmon O. 
Perez, Raul B. 
Phillips, Billy 
Piatek, John A. 
Pierozzi, Constantino 
N. 
Pierucki, Ervin J. 
Pinkepank, Merril C. 
Pitz, Marcellus T. 
Porter, William R. 
Potter, Horace S. 
Price, Charles H. 
Purinton, David F. 
Putman, Orlin N. 
Quisenberry, William 
R 


Racette, Henry J., Jr. 
Renn, John E. 


Thomas, Albert H., Ir. 
Thomas, Robert E. 
Thompson, William 
en Robert G. 
r. 
Thorson, Robert L. 
Tice, John J., III 
Tiderman, Otto D. 
Tolson, George F., Jr. 
Toole, Wycliffe D., Jr. 
Travers, Edward P. 
Treadwell, Archie B. 
Tribble, Robert J. 
Valentine, Andrew J. 
Vantrain, William A., 
Jr. 
Voorhees, Jack R. 
Wade, William D. 
Wahl, Clyde F. 
Walery, Kenneth F. 


Rezzarday, Joseph, Jr. Walker, Robert G. 


Richelieu, Charles F. 
Riggs, Wallace M. 


Ward, Raymond E. 
Warner, Robert L. 


Robeson, Robert H., JrWeaver, Keith T. 


Rodier, Richard L. 
Roesner, Claude W. 
Rogers, William H. 
Roulstone, Don J. 
Roux, Vernon K. 
Ryan, Bayliss Q. 
Sanderson, James R. 
Scherrer, David E. 


Werdelman, Egon H. 
Werner, Paul F. 

West, Earle L. 

White, Allan E. 
Whitmire, Donald B. 
Wilcox, Burr C., Jr. 
Wilkinson, Roland F. 
Williams, Charles S. 


Schneider, Robert F.J Jr. 


Schoultz, Robert F. 
Schwemley, Paul A. 
Scott, Wiley A. 
Setzer, Brooks W., Jr. 


Williams, Joseph N., Jr 
Williams, Elmer R. 
Williams, John H. D. 
Wilson, George B., Jr. 


Shanahan, John J., Jr.Wilson, James B. 


Sharer, Keith W. 
Shipman, James L. 


Wilson, Kenneth E., Jr 
Wilson, Phillip A. 


Shonk, William H., Jr.Winter, Homer A. 


Shrake, Francis B. 
Simpson, William E. 
Sims, Wilbur N. 
Skidmore, Edward O. 
Small, Rufus C. 
Smith, George T. 


Wolf, Jerome L., Jr. 
Wolfe, George M. 
Woolston, John 
Worrall, David J. 
Zimmerman, George G 
Zimmerman, Wayne L. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

LINE 

Barber, Samuel R. 

Barry, Duane E. 

Bartle, Raymond A. 

Bartz, Harry A. 

Bates, Billy G. 

Beaudry, Rodolphe W. 


Abbey, Clifton R. 
Abel, Ernest W. 
Adams, Richard E. 
Aeberli, Edwin G. 
Alexander, Dewey L. 
Allard, Richard L. 


Allen, Leslie F. Beaver, Jerald C. 
Allen, Ralph H. Bechtel, Donald G., Sr. 
Allen, Thomas R. Beck, Melvin D. 

Ames, Frederick F, Bedard, Albert 


Beers, Robert N. 
Belakjon, Ivan 
Belew, Carson T, 
Bell, Richard M, 
Bennett, Edmond B. 
Bennett, Walter D. 
Benson, Milo E. 
Berg, Carl R. 


Anderson, Richard L. 
Arnold, John P. 
Ayer, Donald R. 
Ayer, Lewis E., Jr. 
Backe, Donald J. 
Bailey, Leonard R. 
Balliet, Norman L. 
Barat, Charles A. 


Bernardy, 
V 


Berry, Ernest W. 
Berry, William 


Crews, Everett 
Cross, William A. 
Currier, John N. 


Betancourt, RaymondCusson, Lyle H. 


Beverstock, William L. 


Bishop, Donald E. 
Black, Elmer L. 
Blacksmith, Jack E. 
Blalock, Jack N. 


Dalton, George E. 
Danza, Robert S. 


Darrow, Lester M. 


Davidson, Dayid L. 
Davis, Lee A. 
Davis, Robert D. 


Blessing, Albert C., Jr. Davis, Stephen B., Jr. 


Blomberg, Charles L, 


Davis, Walter H. 


Bogle, William J.B. Delaney, John T. 


Bourgeois, Robert A. 


Delong, Thomas 


Bowen, Ralph W., Jr.Denlea, Edward P. 


Boyd, Alton L. 
Boyd, John H. 
Boyeson, Mathew G, 
Bracken, 


Branson, Bascomb E. 
Braun, Farrell J. 
Breslin, John W. 
Breslin, John J., Jr. 
Brewer, Charles A. 
Brewer, Joe R. 
Bridges, Benny C. 
Bridges, Elisha M., Jr. 
Brinson, Jack E. 
Brockbank, Dean O. 
Brockman, Edward B. 
Broder, William T, 
Brooks, Paul A. 
Brookshire, 

L. 
Brown, John C. 
Brown, Larence H. 
Brown, Paul F. 
Bruce, Hance R. 
Bruce, Richard J. 
Brumgard, Donald P. 
Buckius, Donald E. 
Buckley, John T, 
Burnett, Robert V. 
Burns, James E, 
Buse, Caroll R. 
Butler, Edward J. 
Butler, James N., Jr. 
Buttrick, Robert E. 
Buzhardt, William P. 
Byrd, Leon E, 
Cameron, John R. 
Campbell, Jim 
Cardinal, Peter P. 
Carley, Edward A. 
Carlier, James F. 
Carnley, Beauron L. 
Carrington, Alfred P. 
Carter, William L. 
Carty, Claud E. 
Caverly, Richard W. 
Chambers, William J. 
Chatellier, Richard T. 
Cheyne, Robert H., Jr. 
Childers, Houston 
Chrane, R. V. 

Clark, Dale V. 

Clark, John B. 
Clark, Robert B. 
Clarke, Charles E. 
Claybrook, Sam 
Clemen, Leroy J. 
Clements, Billy J. 
Cloninger, Arthur D. 
Coates, David B. 
Cochran, William M. 
Colburn, Herbert T. 
Collie, Van B., Jr. 
Colvin, Clarence E. 
Conaway, Merel W. 
Connelly, John J. 
Connor, Harry M., Jr. 
Connor, John P. 
Cook, Charles J. 
Cook, Donald E., Jr. 
Coppenger, Carl J. 
Cordine, John F., Jr. 
Cornett, George G. 


Dennis, Lorin A. 


Derby, William T., Jr. 
Deselms, Verl D. 


William J.,Destefano, Frank J., 


Dick, Charles D. 
Dickson, Ray R. 
Dill, Walter S. 
Diller, Marion H., II 
Dolan, Harold A. 
Downs, James A. 
Doyle, James P. 
Drake, Keland L., Jr. 
Driesbach, Ronald E. 
Driscoll, Richard F. 
Droll, Joseph A. 
Dronzek, Henry F. 
Dubois, Vern A. 


MarshallDuke, William R., Jr. 


Dukes, Raymond D. 
Duncan, Donald G. 
Durnan, Patrick A. 
Dutcher, William E. 
Dyer, George H. 
Earhart, James C. 
Eckert, Raymond A. 
Eckles, James W. 
Elmore, Samuel B. 
Emmerson, Vernon D. 
Erwin, Arthur R. 
Evans, Charles E. 
Evans, Floyd 
Evans, Gerald D. 
Faircloth, George B., 
Jr. 
Farabaugh, Clark R. 
Farrell, Thomas J. 
Farris, Wayne R. 
Fasking, Floyd E. 
Faubion, Richard R. 
Feeback, Ralph S. 
Ferguson, Lawrence L. 
Ferguson, Robert L. 
Finch, Welford V. 
Flanagan, Chester 
Flemming, James D., 
Jr. 
Flynn, William M. 
Ford, Robert A., Jr. 
Forgey, Leroy A. 
Foxwell, Robert E. 
Frantz, Philip L. 
Frazier, Gordon T., 
Jr. 
Freels, Homer J. 
Freeman, John 5. 
Friedman, John D. 
Fuller, Jack E. 
Gallagher, Tilden, 
M. Jr. 
Gardner, Jay M. 
Garrett, Hubert R. 
Garrett, Thomas C. 
Gavin, Gerald R. 
Geddes, James J. 
Geller, Robert E. 
Gerber, Raymond 
Gianakos, 
Demetreos G. 
Gibbs, Maurice E. 
Gilkeson, Louis L. 
Gill, Daniel J. 
Gillette, Ronald V., 
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Glowinski, Stanley V. Judd, Francis G. 


Gonzales, Roy A. 
Goodwin, Albert O. 
Gore, Milton B. 
Gough, Charles R. 
Gould, Robert J. 
Gould, Willard G. 


Gray Joseph H., Jr. 
Greaber, Thomas C, 
Green, Douglas A. 


Karnes, Oliver J. 
Kearse, James G. 
Kellen, John F. 
Keller, James H. 
Kern, Robert D, 
Keselica, Michael N. 
Kessler, Wiliam E. 
Kidder, Donnell R. 
Kight, Ben 

King, Carl 
Kircheral, John H. 
Kirkus, John G. 
Kissick, Ronald W. 


Greenwood, James A. Kitterman, Harry L. 


Grice, Leroy 
Grillo, Pat L. 
Hackett, Charles R. 
Hadley, William R. 
Hall, Billy L. 
Halligan, James R. 
Hamilton, Alonzo R. 
Hankey, Earle W. 
Hanks, Paul W. 
Hanson, William T. 
Hardwick, Hal H., Jr. 
Hardy, William D, 
Hare, John A, 
Harrison, Dennis A, 
Harvey, Dean H. 
Hassler, Bernard B, 
Hathway, Clarence 
M., Jr. 
Hazlip, Oscar H, 
Heimbach, Gene G. 
Hemken, Leonard F. 
Hemphill, Orville A. 
Henderson, Bruce C., 
Jr. 
Henke, Donald V. 
Hershey, Thomas P. 
Hess, James D. 
Hicks, Richard L. 
Hieldbrant, Elmer G. 
Higdon, Gerald L. 
Higgins, Dean S. 
High, Lewis C. 
Hildreth, Cefred K. 
Hines, Ronald D. 
Hitchcock, Terrence 


Hodge, Carl A. 
Holden, Harry F., Jr. 
Hoover, Arthur E, 
Hoover, John W., Jr. 
Hopkins, William J. 
Horn, Maurice D., Jr. 
Hornick, James F. 
Hoskins, Elmer J. 
House, William L. 
Houser, Ralph B., Jr. 
Howe, Thomas K. 
Howerton, Floyd E. 
Hudson, Joel L. 
Huggins, Delbert R. 
Hull, John J. 
Hulquist, Raymond 
G., Jr. 
Hulsey, Vernon C, 
Hulsey, Virgil G. 
Hummell, Kenneth A. 
Hunter, Robert S. 
Hurt, Lonnie W. 
Huselton, Berten J. 
Jackson, John E. 
Jackson, Robert W. 
James, Daniel A. 
James, Robert N, 
Jelley, James A. 
Jerr, Richard F. 
Johnson, Donald D. 
Johnson, Hartle E. 
Johnson, James C. 
Johnson, Ralph G. 
Johnson, Robert T. 


Koehler, Richard K. 
Korn, John T. 
Kreitlow, Orland L. 
Kremple, Robert D. 
Krick, Richard A. 
Krueger, Robert W. 
Kuhn, Nicholas D. 
Lancaster, Darriell A. 
Lane, Charles, Jr, 
Lane, Harold R. 
Laprevotte, William 
Lashley, Lewis 
Latham, Ralph L, 
Latham, Tobias B., Jr, 
Latondress, Daniel L, 
Lawrence, Carl J. 
Lawrence, Leland R. 
Leach, Duane K, 
Leach, George W. 
Lederer, John C. 
Ledford, Billy J. 
Legan, Phillip R. 
Lehmbeck, William L. 
Leighton, Hubert R., 
Jr. 
Lemay, Donald E. 
Lentz, Charles P. 
Lepage, Roger H. 
Lewis, Charles H. 
Lewis, Charles A. 
Lies, Ralph N. 
Liedel, George A. 
Lewis, Ralph W. 
Lindt, Jimmie L. 
Lingo, Robert W. 
Linzay, Herman A. 
Livingston, James E. 
Lockhart, Albert L. 
Loggans, Albert M. 
Long, Charles D. 
Lopiano, Fred J. 
Love, Buddy A. 
Lovejoy, Edward M. 
Luce, Charles M., Jr. 
Lybarger, Larry E. 
Lyles, Edward D. 
MacPherson, Alvin B. 
Maddox, James L. 
Manley, John F. 
Manly, Billy J. 
Maris, William L., Jr. 
Marks, Joseph L. 
Martin, James W. 
Martin, Leonard 
Martinell, Willie M. 
Mastrich, Robert R. 
Maultsby, Charles A. 
Mauney, James H, 
Maze, Robert G. 
McBride, Herbert E. 
McClanahan, Jim D. 
McCormic, George W. 
McCown, Marvin L. 
McDonald, Daniel E. 
McGee, Vance C., Jr. 
McGinty, Donald J. 
McGlothren, Carlos E. 
McGrath, Richard L. 
McMann, Rupert W. 
McMullin, Lynn D, 
McNair, Hines D. 


Johnston, Raymond A, McNerney, Dantel H. 


Jones, Edward A. 
Jones, Jerome ©. 
Jones, Johnnie 

Jordan, James D, 


Medlin, William D. 
Meier, John H. 

Merrick, Russell B, 
Metcalf, Homer E. 
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Miebs, Herbert E. 
Miller, Joseph E. 
Miller, Latnay H. 
Miller, Richard C. 
Miller, Richard G. 
Milligan, Neil S. 
Mills, Jon P. 
Mitchell, Daniel B. 
Mitchell, James A. 
Mitchell, Vance J. 
Monaghan, Earl A. 
Monroe, Gene F. 
Moody, Harry D. 
Moore, Richard T., Jr. 
Morgan, William G. 
Moriarty, Richard W. 
Morisette, George M., 
Jr. 
Morris, Donald R. 
Morris, Edward W. 
Morris, James H. 
Morris, Max F. 
Mosdell, Donald B. 
Moser, Curtis C. 
Moss, Judd A. 
Mudd, Thomas W., Jr. 
Mueller, Kenneth R. 
Mumford, Thomas F. 
Muncy, Gerald W. 
Mundy, Bruce T. 
Munger, Robert H. 
Murkland, Richard G. 
Murphy, William C. 
Myers, Robert E. 
Neal, Jerome B. 
Nekrasz, Frank 
Nelson, Carl, Jr. 
Nelson, Floyd O. 
Nelson, Marion K. 
Nelson, William B. 
Nester, Cletis M. 
Newkirk, Schirrell R. 
Newland, James R. 
Newman, Rex E. 
Newton, Joseph R. 
Nicholas, Harry J. 
Norfolk, William C. 
Norrell, Billy E. 
Norrington, Gary A. 
Novak, Emanuel J. 
Nowlin, Keith E. 
Nundahl, Gerhard A. 
Nuquist, Harold S., Jr. 
Nutt, Forrest R. 
O'Brien, Fred E., Jr. 
O'Del, Ernest G., Jr. 
O'Donnell, Robert 
O’Halloran, Patrick E., 
Jr., 
Olson, Glenn C. 
Orlando, James V., Jr. 
Osborne, Robert J. 
Osborne, Robert L. 
Oyer, Edwin C. 
Pace, James C, 
Palmer, Ted L. 
on ‘ih Dewayne 


Parker, Michael R. 
Parker, William P. 
Pass, Walter D. 
Patek, Joseph J. 
Patterson, Carl G. 
Pauley, James G. 
Peat, Charles T., III 
Pefferkorn, Donald 
Pendleton, John E. 
Perkins, David W. 
Perry, Jack R. 5 
, Wilburn R., Jr. 
PRON Brent L. 
Phillips, George A., Jr. 
Phillips, Joseph E. 
Phillips, Richard J. 
Phillips, Richard W. 
Pietsch, Paul H. 
Pogue, Jack K. 
Polk, R. C. 
Polk, Thomas A. 
Poole, Thurman H. 
Potter, Douglas W. 


Prather, William R., 


Jr. 
Prue, John E. 
Pruitt, James G. 
Reagan, Thomas 
Recknor, Robert B. 
Reese, Howard M. 
Reier, Charles F. 
Reissig, Harold L. 
Reynolds, David D. 
Rich, Larry A. 
Richards, Alvin J. 
Richardson, Frank H. 
Rider, James R. 
Ries, John G. 
Riggs, Norman J. 
Risk, Ellwood T., Jr. 
Ritchie, Joel M, 
Riter, Richard D. 
Roberts, Donley A. 
Robidoux, Richard R. 
Robinson, 

Gilbert F., Jr. 
Robinson, Lee H., Jr. 


George T., Jr. 
Rogers, David A. 
Rogers, John S., Jr. 
Romo, Jesse C. 

Rose, Francis I. 
Ronsenbach, 

Richard W. 
Rosendale, Eugene K. 
Ross, Robert D. 
Rounds, Bruce H. 
Rousseau, Edward J. 
Russell, Allan C. 
Russell, William H. 
Ryan, Robert E. 
Sacks, George W. 
Sager, Harold E. 
Sallee, Oral N, 
Samain, Jesse C. 
Sanborn, Richard E. 
Saville, Richard N. 
Sawyer, Ivan E. 
Saxer, John F. 
Schermerhorn, 

William M. 
Scherrer, Robert J. 
Scherz, Donald E. 
Schirra, Francis R. 
Schloesser, Alcuin J. 
Schmidt, Donald E. 
Schmidt, Eugene E. 


Schnoebelen, Albert V. 


Schuff, George H. 
Schultz, William P. 
Scott, Earl C., Jr. 
Scott, Wiliam R. 
Scott, William K. 
Scroggins, James J. 
Sealy, Bob D. 
Searles, Robert W. 
Secord, Ronald J. 
Sellers, James K. 
Senappe, John, Jr. 
Shaddock, Gilbert P. 


Sheppard, Owen H., Jr. 


Sheridan, Daniel F. 
Sherman, Milton T. 
Sherwood, Charles C. 
Shinn, William C. 
Shirk, Floyd D. 
Shoultz, Kenneth D. 
Sigg, Paul E. 

Sigler, William A. 
Signorelli, Ignatius A. 
Simkins, Kenneth R. 
Simoneaux, Eugene J. 
Simpson, James K. 
Simpson, Joseph J. 
Simpson, Robert W. 
Sims, James H. 
Smith, Austin E. 
Smith, Donald F. 
Smith, Ernest E. 
Smith, Eugene V. 
Smith, Gerald C. 
Smith, John M, 


Smith, Max E. 
Smith, Wilburn C. 
Smith, William R. 
Snyder, Frank W. 
Souders, Robert L. 
Spell, David L. Waline, Richard L. 
Stage, Frederick R. Walker, Maurice C, 
Stanfield, Herbert M. Waltman, Donald E. 
Stanford, George H., Jr Walton, Diggs O. 
Steele, Billy R. Warmoth, Bobby G. 
Stevens, Donald B. Warren, George C. 
Stewart, Robert C. Wasco, John F. 
St Germaine, Daron E. Waters, David A, 
Stilwell, Samuel D. Watkins, Jim R. 
Stinson, Jefferson D. Watson, Forrest L. 
Stites, Jacka T. Watson, Walter E. 
Stone, Melvin F. Weeks, Ernest E. 
Story, Robert G. Welch, Harry D. 
Strath, Robert H. Wells, Bartholomew J., 
Street, Paul A. dr. 
Sullivan, Forrest M., Welsh, Walter L. 

Jr. Welton, Donald E. 
Sullivan, Jourdan T., Wennekamp, Marvin 

Jr. R. 
Sunderman, Robert J. West, Caloway H. 
Swanson, Leo M. West, Richard L, 
Sweeney, Edward J. Jr.Whaley, Albert F., Jr. 
Sylvestre, Raymond A, Whitaker, Johnny E. 


Waddoups, Lynn J. 
Wagner, Glenn C. 
Wagner, William, Jr. 
Waits, Donald F, 
Wales, Paul R. 
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Phillips, Donald R. Swack, George R. 
Proffer, Teddy Thompson, Ronald H. 
Rich, Louis E. Tillman, Frank 
Schoppaul, Richard C. Troutman, Mark L. 
Shay, Paul J., Junior Vansickle, William J. 
Silver, William W. Vick, Jerry W. 
Spradlin, Willie L. Whittemore, Walter J. 
Stalker, Carlyle E. Williams, James C. 
Stalvey, Joseph E. 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Bare, James C. Goodwin, Lawrence T. 
Bernardo, Gerald S. Reilly, Eugene R. 
Carder, Paul G. Ruff, John E. 
Fadden, Dean E. Slater, Paul A. 
Gallatin, Wiliam L, Warren, Ronald L. 
Gammon, Kenneth D. Whitmer, Richard D, 
German, Arnold T. Yeatts, Charles H. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Bain, Donald K. 
Bazzell, Samuel C. 
Briand, Frederick F, 
Cash, Harold D. 
Delisle, Gary R. 


Postel, Kenneth L. 
Schweitzer, James D, 
Smith, James D. 
Snittjer, William J. 
Sonntag, Robert R., Jr. 


Eckmyre, Austin A., Jr. Thomas, Thomas E. 


Tait, William F., Jr. 
Tanner, William A., 
Jr. 
Taylor, Bruce W. 
Taylor, James E., Jr. 
Taylor, Keith R. 
Taylor, Kermit A. 
Taylor, Michael J. 
Taylor, Robert C. 
Thomas, Donn E. 
Thomas, Gordon E. 
Thomas, Patrick E. 
Thompson, Lanty E. 
Thompson, Robert J. 
Thorstenson, 
Lawrence A. 
Tighe, Glen E. 
Timmons, Jack E. 
Tineo, Dominick E. 
Tolbert, Edward P. 
Toole, Robert H. 
Tower, Maurice E. 
Towne, Donald E. 


White, Ernest D. 
Whiteford, James D. 
Whitney, Vernon E., Jr. 
Whyte, George L. 
Wicklund, Ralph D. 
Widener, Harrell L. 
Wilbanks, Joe D. 
Wilcox, Keith L. 
Wilder, Ronald M. 
Wilkens, Bernard H. 
Willan, Robert F. 
Williams, Harold R. 
Willis, Allan P., Jr. 
Willis, William A. 
Willison, Cloyd D. 
Wilson, George C, 
Wilson, William H. 
Wimer, Lewis A., Jr. 
Wise, Walter C., Jr. 
Wishart, Walter E. 
Wisnewski, Walter F. 
Wood, Carroll O. 
Wood, Glen N. 
Woodward, Charles E. 


Turner, Curtis W., Ir. worthylake, Donald H. 


Turpin, Dorsey L. 
Tuthill, James E. 
Uhr, John F. 

Vambell, James P. 


Vandivner, Clifford L, 


Wrenn, Ralph E. 
Wright, James R. 
Wright, Loy H, 
Wylie, William L. 
Yentes, Richard D. 


Vaughan, James B., Jr.Yeskelevitch, Joseph P, 


Vinson, Frederick D. 
Vollbrecht, Frederic 
Vonallmen, Robert 
Voss, Robert A. 


Yielding, Walter F. B. 
Young, George S. 
Zarek, Lawrence J. 
Zuber, Daniel A. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Beebe, Donald E. 
Bell, Isaac W., Jr. 
Bence, Benjamin F. 
Britt, James W. 
Bruno, Anthony 
Bugg, Norman D. 
Bush, Richard E. 
Carter, Gerald W. 
Carver, Franklin, Jr. 
Casper, Harold R. 
Conner, Jimmy L. 
Cooper, George T. 
Copple, Ramon A. 
Coulter, Leland D. 
Crane, Grant 

Daily, Jack M. 
Deane, Thomas J., Jr. 
Dear, Jack M. 

Doran, William E. 
Duran, John B. 
Earlston, Robert P. 
Evans, Neale W. 
Frame, Gene A. 
Glennon, Edwin C. 
Goodhall, Ronald C. 
Grantham, Armon G. 
Harrison, Burnette S. 


Hawkins, Joe C. 
Hawkins, Leonard R. 
Hawthorne, Richard L. 
Janssen, Clark J. 
Jenkins, Donald L. 
Johnson, Melvin M. 
Jones, Ronal C. 
Kazenas, Charles L. 
Key, James M. 
Kilgore, Franklin D. 
King, James F. 
Lee, Charles R. 
Mason, William C., Jr. 
Mauldin, Tommie S. 
McCabe, Hugh R. 
Meitzner, Robert O. 
Middlebrooks, Robert 
H., Jr. 
Mullen, James L. 
Nimmo, James E, 
Nissen, Peter L., Jr. 
Norwood, Ernest D. 
Ogletree, Daniel E. 
O'Keefe, Charles A, 
O'Neal, Gerald L. 
Orness, Carl N. 
Peltier, Donald J. 


Johnson, Jerry L. Webb, Edgar P. 
Johnson, Larry W, Wilson, Jason A, 
Ozment, Bob L. Woods, Allen O. 
Peck, Robert 


Lt. Robert J. Douglas, Dental Corps, for 
temporary promotion to the grade of lieu- 
tenant commander in the Dental Corps of 
the U.S. Navy, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law. 

Donald B. Campbell, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the permanent grade of 
lieutenant (Junior grade) and in the tempo- 
rary grade of lieutenant. 

The following-named line officers of the 
Navy for transfer to and appointment in the 
Civil Engineer Corps of the Navy in the per- 
manent grade of lieutenant (junior grade) : 

David N. Hull 

Rufus J. Pearson III 

Rufus J. Pearson III, U.S. Navy, for trans- 
fer to and appointment in the Civil Engineer 
Corps of the Navy in the permanent grade of 
ensign. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
are nominated for permanent promotion to 
the grades indicated: 

To be captains, line 
Adams, Paul A. Barkley, Paul H. 
Adams, Robert E. Barnes, Willis C. 
Adams, Will M., Jr. Barnette, James B, 
Adrianse, Homer R. Barnhart, Robert 
Ajemian, Baret V. O., Ir. 
Alden, Franklin H. Barrett, Ernest R. 
Alderton, Dickson W. Barrow, William 
Aldrich, James H. B., Jr. 
Alexander, William Bartlett, Albert J. 

H., II Bascom, Wade R. 
Alexander, Richard G. Batten, Hugh N. 
Alldredge, Walter W. Battson, Arthur 


Allen, Raymond W. L., Ir. 
Anania, Vincent J. Baumgaertel, 
Anderson, Paul A. Lawrence F. 


Anglemyer, Robert E. 
Anson, Henry O., Jr. 
Ansorge, Albert 

O., Ir. 


Beatle, Ralph H. 
Beauddin, Jerome W. 
Behm, Edward W. 
Behrens, William 


Arkinson, Wilton L. W., Jr. 
Armstrong, Sam Beierl, Peter G. 

T., Jr. Bell, Lloyd F. 
Arthur, Russel L. Bennett, William 
Austin, Kenneth B. L. Jr. 


Axene, Dean L. 
Ayers, Arnold W. 
Bach, Sverre O. 
Bagby, Henry L. 
Bagby, Robert G. 


Bergen, Franklin 8. 

Berkstresser, Charles 
G. 

Berree, Norman R. 

Berry, Benjamin H. 


Bagley, David H. Berry, Fred T. 
Baker, Lawrence Birdt, 

H., Jr. Blair, Carvel H. 
Baldwin, Robert B Blalack, Russell E. 
Ball, James L. Blaylock, Mabry, Jr. 


Bogan, Lewis F. 
Bohan, Norman ©. 


Barker, Jesse T. Boldt, Charles H., Jr. 


September 28, 


Bollenbacher, Robert 
M. 

Bonds, Joseph E. 

Boston, Ward, Jr. 


Boudinot, Edgar J., Jr. 


Boutwell, Emmett B. 
Bowen, Charles H., Jr. 
Boyd, Edward A. 
Bradford, Charles R. 
Bradley, James F., Jr. 
Bratten, Toria J., Jr. 
Brender, Bernard W. 
Brock, Clarence C., Jr. 
Brown, Fred W., Jr. 


Brown, Laverne W., Jr. 


Bryan, Clarence R. 
Buck, Clarence C., Jr. 
Bucknell, Howard, III 
Burnham, Fletcher H. 
Butt, H. 
Callaway, Steven W., 
Jr. 
Cameron, Alan R. 
Capozzalo, Daniel S. 
Carrier, William, Jr. 
Carroll, Charles H. 
Carter, Harry E. 
Cassani, Vincent L., 
Jr. 
Cauble, Lawrence M. 
Chaires, William F. 
Chambers, Kenneth 
W. 
Chambliss, Joe E. 
Chandler, Alfred W., 
Jr. 
Chapman, Arthur S. 
Chappell, John R. 
Cheuvront, Harlan R. 
Christiansen, John 8. 
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Dietzen, Walter N., Ir. 
Dittler, Harry C., Jr. 
Ditto, Carl B. 
Doak, Joseph J., Jr. 
Donavan, Robert D. 
Donnelly, Grant L. 
Dodge, B. Russell, Jr. 
Doolin, Edward H., Jr. 
Dorchester, Chester H. 
Douglass, Dee W. 
Dunn, Richard J. 
Dunning, Bruce B. 
Dusek, Charles C, 
Dwyer, Thomas L, 
Dzikowski, Richard J. 
Eason, William R. 
Eaton, John D. 
Ecker, William B. 
Edge, Donald B. 
Edmonds, Leroy S. 
Ellis, George F., Jr. 
Ely, Charles S., Jr. 
Emig, Alvin F. 
English, Addison R. 
Esmiol, Morris A., Jr. 
Evans, Simpson, Jr. 
Even, Glen M. 
Everson, John K. 
Ewald, Frank W. 
Ewing, Robert H. 
Faddis, James M. 
Fairbanks, John W. 
Farmer, Roy E. 
Farnsworth, 
D. 
Farrell, Ted L. 
Faulk, Joseph R. 
Fay, Richard C. 
Feaster, Joseph E. 
Feely, William F. 


William 


Christofferson, Edward Fick, Theodore R. 


A. 
Clack, Bryce L. 
Clapp, Atlee F. 
Clark, Richard M. 
Clements, Daniel C. 
Clifford, Frank F., Jr. 
Clift, Frank W., II 
Cochrane, Edward L. 

Jr. 
Cockrill, James T. 
Cogswell, George W. 
Cole, Ben N. 
Coleman, Joseph L, 
Coleman, William J. 
Collier, James R. 
Collins, John D, 
Constance, Walter E. 


Fierce, Vernon R., Jr. 
Fitton, Cyrus F. 
Fitzwater, Harry E., Jr. 
Plory, Edwin B. 
Folsom, Riley T. 
Forbes, Bernard B., Jr. 
Ford, John E. 


Fowler. Richard E., Jr. 


Frame, Ralph W., Jr. 
Franz, Edwaru D. 
Furnas, Wendell J. 
Gaiennie, Georgs W. 
Gallatin, Robert E. 
Gallemore, James G. 
Gambrill, Nelson J. 
Garbow, Bern.rd L. 
Gaskin, Edward R. 


Cooke, Emmett M., Jr.Geiger, Anson D. 
Cooley, Samuel M., Jr. Gibson, Richard H. 


Cooper, Lloyd F. 
Cooper, Parker C. 
Cope, Harland B. 
Corner, Sheldon L. 
Cornwall, Ernest S. 
Cosgrove, Thomas A. 
Coulthard, Robert O, 
Cousins, John E. 
Creamer, John J. 
Crosby, Derrill P. 
Cullen, John P. 
Cummings, Harry A. 
Cummins, 
rr 


David E, 


Gillcrist, John A. 
Gillespie, Donald R. 
Gillooly, John F. 
Goben, Howard G. 
Godfrey, Earl F. 
Gohr, Robert B. 
Gore, Frederick S. 
Gorsline, Samuel G., 
Jr. 
Graham, Frank W. 
Graham, Ralph E. 
Greene, William M. A. 
Greenwell, Martin D. 
Gronemann, Carl W., 


Cummins, Lawrence D. Jr. 
ire Eee Patrick Groves, Albert R. 


N John A. 
Davidson, Edward A. 
Davidson, Paul D. 
Davis, Charles R. 
Davis, Jack E. 

Davis, Richard M. 
Dedrick, Walter 
Delaney, Charles E. 
Delany, Walter S., Jr. 
Delgado, Robert 
Demmler, Charles F. 
Derr, Phaon B., Jr. 
Desel, Robert F. P. 
Dewing, Lawrence A. 


Gummerson, Kenneth 
O. 


Gustafson, Robert B. 
Hale, Robert R. 
Hamilton, Charles B. 
Hammett, Wayne E. 
Hanecak, Richard G. 
Hannifin, Patrick J. 
Hansen, Jens B, 
Harper, Wyatt E., Jr. 
Harris, David D. 
Harris, Richard A. 
Hart, J. Vincent 
Hartle, Maurice C. 


Hartung, William C. 


Harvey, James H., Jr. 
Harward, Robert S. 
Hastings, Edward E., 
II 
Hawkins, Jack H. 
Hayes, Robert S. 
Hayes, Robert V. 
Hayler, William B. 
Heald, Joseph F. 
Heath, Leroy A. 
Heg, James E, 
Heiler, Frederick J. 
Henderson, James C. 
Henson, Josiah 
Herlong, Daniel W. 
Herman, John 8. 
Hermann, Edward P. 
Herrick, Harvey S. 
Herrick, John J. 
Herrick, Ralph E., Jr. 
Hertzig, Richard D. 
Hill, Russell S. 
Hills, Stetson P. 
Hilson, Ralph A. 
Hogsed, Robert A. 
Hoke, Leonard A., Jr. 
Holley, Horace C. 
Homyak, James A. 
Honour, Walter W. 
Hoop, Louie B., Jr. 
Hooper, James A., Jr. 
Hoover, William H. 
Hopwood, Gordon R. 
Huestis, Gerald S. 
Hunter, Clifford E. 
Hurd, Ernest L., Jr. 
Hussey, Patrick F. 
Huxford, Richard W. 
Iglesias, Edward 


Jackson, Mercer L., Jr. 
Jackson, Ralph F. 
Jay, Darrel H. 
Jenkins, James E. 
Jenkins, James D. 
Jester, Richard H. 
Jester, Walter H. 
Johnson, Clarence R. 
Johnson, David A. 
Johnson, Gerald M. 
Johnson, John R. 


Johnson, Theodore L. 


Johnson, William R. 
Johnston, Harry D. 
Johnston, Philip D., 
Jr. 
Johnston, Roy S. 
Jones, George B. 
Jortberg, Richard E. 
Juarez, Robert 


Julian, Alexander, Jr. 


Kalina, John F. 
Kane, John C., Jr. 
Kasten, Robert I. 
Kauth, John L., Jr. 
Kaye, Jack G. 
Keevil, Arthur K. 
Kellam, Raymond O. 
Keller, Robert M. 
Kelley, Edward G. 
Kelley, Frederick J. 
Kelley, Lawrence W. 
Kendrick, Harold E. 
Kerr, Alex A. 

King, Evans, P. K. 
King, James P. 
Kirk, Robert 
Kistler, William C. 
Kitt, Robert B. 
Klepak, Philip H. 


Knoeckel, Richard C., 


Jr. 


Knott, Zebulon V., Jr. 


Knull, William H., Jr. 
Koch, Robert A. 
Kodis, Anthony J. 
Koen, George 
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Koon, Jackson L, 
Kopps, Richard L. 
Koressel, William J. 
Kruger, Ira K. 
Kunberger, George A. 
Lacava, John, Jr. 
Lake, Julian S. 
Lake, Kenneth B. 
Lamar, Burris D. 
Lamartin, Frederick 
H., Jr. 
Lamb, Harold M. 
Lambert, Glenn E. 
Lampman, Lester B. 
Laubach, Luther W. S. 
Lawrence, Edward J. 
Lebourgeois, Julien J. 
Lee, Clyde J. 
Lee, Kent L. 
Legare, Rupert W., Jr. 
Leslie, John K. 
Licko, Richard J. 
Lipfert, Ralph G. 
Little, Charles E. 
Longfield, John N. 
Lorenz, Samuel, Jr. 
Loveday, John O. 
Lowman, Robert W. 
Lulu, Michael T. 
Lundy, Robert T. 
Lupla, Archy L. 
Lyons, John T. 
Lyons, Robert F. 
Lyons, Thomas W. 
Mackey, Clarence E. 
Macknight, Harding 
Cc 


Madson, Rae P. 
Manherz, Jack M. 
Mansfield, Samuel K. 
Marr, Robert I. 
Masek, William, Jr, 
Masica, Eugene M. 
Matheson, James C. 
Matthews, Herbert S., 
Jr. 
Mattus, Ralph J. 
Maynard, Vincent D., 
Jr. 
McCauley, James E. 
McCool, Richard M., 
Jr. 
McCord, Stanley R. 
McGarry, William J., 
Jr. 
McGhee, James H. 
McLaughlin, William 
H., Jr. 
McLean, William O. 
Merrick, John L. 
Merrill, Ralph F. 
Midgett, Joe L. 
Millar, Donald B. 
Millar, Robert W. 
Miller, David 
Miller, Jack N. 
Miller, William W. K, 
Mitchell, Cleo N., Jr. 
Mitchell, George A. 
Mix, Leroy R. 
Moffit, Lloyd W. 
Monahan, Alfred E. 
Monson, Donald W. 
Montgomery, 
James W. 
Moore, Charles K. 
Moore, Horace N., Jr. 
Moore, Richard S. 
Moorer, Joe P. 
Moreland, Milton B. 
Morris, Lester 
Morris, Robert E. 
Motley, Arthur W., Jr. 
Moul, Cornelius F. 
Munson, Arthur H. 
Murphree, Hugh D. 
Murphy, Daniel J. 
Murray, William B., 
Jr. 
Nance, James W. 
Napier, Edward D. 
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Nearman, Leonard M. Shaw, William H. 
Neeb, Lewis H. Shelton, Doniphan B. 
Neilson, Thomas L. Shepard, Alan B., Jr. 


Nelson, Wayne 8. 
Netting, Robert W. 
Nicholson, Robert H. 
Norman, Robert J. 
Nuschke, Paul L. 
O'Connor, Harry N. 
Olsen, Alfred R., Jr. 
O Neil, Warren H. 
O'Neill, John W. 

O Rourke, Gerald G. 
O Rourke, Vincent P. 
Osgood, Arthur H. 


O' Shea, George A., Jr. 


Osterholm, Robert E. 


Sheppard, Cedric W. 
Sheppard, William L. 
Sherman, John O., Jr. 
Silliman, Henderson 
G. 
Silverthorne, 
ick W, 
Simcox, William A. 
Sims, Coleman W. 
Siple, William L. 
Skon, Warren A, 
Slaff, Allan P. 
Slifer, Allen W. 
Smith, Barclay W. 


Freder- 


Overall, Sidney R., Jr. Smith, Bruce B. 


Padbury, Harry R. 
Padgett, John B., Jr. 


Smith, Lawrence N. 
Smith, Leon I., Jr. 


Parramore, Dougas G. Smith, Lewis O. 


Pate, Jack A. 
Pattillo, William H. 
Pelletier, Albert J. 
Pepple, Donald J. 
Perkins, “J” “W”, Jr. 
Peters, John V. 
Petersen, Chester L. 
Petersen, Forrest S. 
Pierce, Robert L. 
Pierre, Emile E., Jr. 
Pitcher, William A. 
Poe, Donald T. 

Polk, Mavis X. 

Polk, Thomas H. 
Poorman, Herbert R. 


Potolicchio, Rodney A. n 


Potter, John R. 


Smith, Nicholas J., III 
Smith, Russell L. 
Smyer, Theodore M. 
Smyth, Robert P. 
Snowden, Harold F. 
Snyder, Edwin K. 
Snyder, Joseph E., Jr. 
Snyder, Joseph M., Jr. 
Somervell, Willis L. Jr, 
Sonntag, Frank H. 
Sparger, John 

Spargo, James 

Sparks, Samuel A. 
Spell, Billie C. 
Spenser, Ray A. 
Franklynn 


Pressler, William J., Jr. Pi Carlos B. 


Priest, Charles, Jr. 
Proctor, Erman O. 
Prothro, Randell H. 
Purkrabek, Paul V. 


Stansell, Herman J., 
Jr. 

Stanton, Robert F. 

Steele, George P., II 


Quanstrom, Carl R., Jr.Steele, Robert D. 


Quinn, Thomas D. 
Raposa, William C. 
Rath, Elmer R. 


Steinbeck, Albert A. 
Stephens, Franklin T, 
Stetson, John B. 


Rawlings, Frank T., Jr. Stewart, Clifford L. 


Rawls, Julian E. 
Renaldi, Richard R. 
Rich, Clarence E. 
Richey, Maurice H. 
Ricinak, Michael D. 
Ricks, Robert 
Riley, Horace, Jr. 
Riley, John F. 
Rippey, William H, 
Risch, Harry, Jr. 
Robb, Earl J. 
Roberts, John W. 
Roberts, Owen A. 


Stewart, Hal B. 
Stewart, Marlar E. 
Stewart, William S., 
III 
Stinemates, Daniel H. 
Stockton, Jackson A. 
Stribling, John W., Jr. 
Strong, William W. 
Stuart, Jack C. 
Stubel, Alvin T. 
Sulick, Tom E. 
Sullivan, Patrick L. 
Swallow, Chandler E., 


Robinson, Frederick G. Jr. 


Robinson, Irving A. 


Robinson, Rembrandt 


O. 
Rorex, Sam, Jr. 
Rosania, Hugh J. 
Rosemont, Robert K. 
Roth, Jerome 8. 
Roth, Paul 
Rothermel, James L. 
Rumble, Richard E. 
Rush, Max R. 
Rush, Philip J. 
Rusk, Stephen L. 
Russell, James C. 
Russ iIlo, Alfred G. 
Rymal, George R. 
Ryzow, Richard A. 
Sackett, Albert M. 
Saroch, Emil, Jr. 


Saunders, David McK. 


Scambos, Thomas T. 


Schirra, Walter M., Jr. 


Scholz, Walter E. 
Schulz, Quinley R. 
Scott, Maylon T. 
Searles, Philip N. 
Seiberlich, Carl J. 
Serrell, Andrew 
Sette, Lyle H. 


Swinburne, Harry W., 
Jr. 
Tamburello, Gaspare 


B. 
Tanner, Carl B., Jr. 
Tarleton, George L. 
Tartre, Robert J. 
Taylor, Arnett B. 
Taylor, Thaddeus M. 
Taylor, Warren 
Taylor, William D. 
Thatcher, Roland ©. 
Thornhill, Henry E.. 


Jr. 
Tisdale, Charles H., 

Jr. 
Tollefson, Leif 
Tremaine, Mark G. 
Trueblood, Harold J. 
Turner, Frederick C, 
Turner, William W. 
Tyler, Claude L. 
Ursettie, Howard J. 
Utegaard, Thomas F. 
Vanorden, Merton D. 
Vaughan, Vie J. 
Vierregger, William T, 
Vining, Pierre H. 
Viscardi, Peter W. 
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Wacker, William J. 
Wade, Kenneth W. 
Wagner, Theodore A., 


Ward, Marshall D. 


Wentworth, Ralph S. 

White, Edward C. 

White, Willett E. 

Whitlock, Duane L. 

Wieland, Dicky 

Wiemer, Leo G. D., 
Jr. 
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Wilder, Lawrence A. 
Wilder, Tracy H., Jr. 
Williams, Harlan D. 
Williams, Joe, Jr. 
Wilson, Dick G. 
Wilson, Ernest E. 
Wise, John P. 
Wooten, Robert J. 
Working, John D, 
Worley, Carson R. 
Wrzesinski, Robert 
Yeagle, Carl H. 
York, Daniel A. 
Youman, Harold 
Jr. 
Zech, Lando W., Jr. 
Zenner, Harold J. 
Zimdars, Roy W. R. 


R., 


To be commanders, line 


Abbott, John 
Able, Paul F. 
Abels, Robert F. 


Born, Waldo L. 
Bouffard, Edward N. 
Bouslog, Eugene H. 


Abromitis, William, Jr, Bowers, William W. 


Adams, Richard O. 
Addicott, Leslie, Jr, 
Agnew, Richard 8. 
Albers, Hugh W. 
Alderman, Edward L. 
Aldrich, Robert G. 
Alford, Richard L. 
Allard, Robert E. 
Allen, Richard P. 
Alt, Walter L. 
Alvis, John H. 
Anderson, John M. 
Anderson, Robert J. 
Andrus, Jack F. 
Andry, Walter G. 
Armstrong, Robert P. 
Atkin, Wayne H. 
Atkins, A. J. Martin 
Awalt, Thomas Y., Jr. 
Ayers, William R. 
Bading, Herman M. 
Bailey, Richard T, 
Baird, Orlie G. 
Bajus, John C. 
Balch, Allen H. 
Balish, Daniel 
Balmforth, 

Stanford C. 
Bare, Keith R. 
Barie, Arthur H. 
Barr, Max D. 
Barrow, John C. 
Bates, George M. 
Bates, Richard W. 
Bauerlein, Leo P. 
Bausch, Norbert L. 
Baysinger, Reaves 

H. Jr. 
Becker, Jerry T. 
Beckwith, Reynolds 
Beeler, James W. 
Beesley, David L. 
Beitzer, Francis J. 
Belfiower, Harry E. Jr. 
Bell, James R. 
Bellinger, Richard M. 
Benson, Francis 

W., Jr. 
Benton, Archie E. 
Berger, David W. 
Bernhardt, Robert B. 
Bernstein, Karl J. 
Bezore, Eugene 
Bilderback, Oral J. 
Birch, Stanley W., Jr. 
Birdwell, Carl, Jr. 
Bisceglia, Michael 
Black, Don H. 
Blackwell, Logan C. 
Blakney, Walter T. 
Blaskowsky, Carl 
Blizard, Floyd H. 
Bloomfield, Rollin W. 
Bogart, Tudor M. 
Boh, Roger M., Jr. 
Bolan, Charles D. 
Borlaug, Paul V. 


Boyd, Richard C. 
Boykin, Rhodes, Jr. 
Brady, Robert E. 
Brandt, Carl R. 
Brannen, Rich- 
mond D. 
Brannon, John W., Jr. 
Brantley, William J. 
Braun, Joseph J. 
Bremus, Martin F. 
Briand, Rene L. 
Briggs, Edward S. 
Brook, William N., Jr. 
Broughton, William R. 
Brown, Charles H. 
Brown, Charles O. 
Brown, James B. 
Brown, Walter F. 
Brown, Woolson S. 
Brownell, Stuart M. 
Brozena, John M. 
Brummitt, Gerald F. 
Brunson, James S. 
Bryan, Paul E., Jr. 
Bryan, William L. 
Bryant, Harry F., Jr. 
Bryant, Paul G. 
Bublitz, Robert E. 
Buckingham, Winfred 
L. 


Buckmaster, Albert T. 
Buddhu, Roy E. 
Buechler, Robert G. 
Bueg, Stanley H. 
Bulmer, Robert W. 
Burch, Clarence V., Jr. 
Burgess, William L., 
Jr. 
Burrows, Kenneth A. 
Burton, James V. 
Bushman, Herman, J., 
Jr. 
Butler, Dempsey, Jr. 
Butler, James D. 
Cahill, John W., Jr. 
Callaghan, William M, 
Campbell, Richard B. 
Capone, Lucien, Jr. 
Carpenter, Earl C., Jr. 
Carpenter, Ramon L. 
Carr, Kenneth M. 
Carroll, John H., Jr. 
Carruth, David C. 
Carter, Charles C. 
Cartwright, Billie J. 
Carver, Edward S. 
Case, Richard E. 
Castle, Ernest C. 
Castruccio, Nicholas 


A. 
Cates, Charles W. 
Catterlin, Samuel F. 


Cheesman, Thomas P. 


Chessman, Samuel R. 
Chevalier, Edmond A. 
Chew, Robert S., Jr. 
Chewning, Milton J. 
Chipman, William T., 
Jr. 
Christie, Eugene R. 
Clark, Glenwood, Jr. 


Egan, Henry W. 
Ekelund, John J. 
Ellis, Harry B. 
Enney, Kenneth E. 


Ennis, Robert 


Epps, Charles W. 
Erb, Charles G. 
Ettinger, Harry E., Jr. 


Clark, Wyndham S., Ir Eustace, Robert J. 


Clarke, James C. 
Clarke, Wade E. 
Clarkson, Charlie J., 
Jr. 
Classen, Robert E. 
Clauzel, Jean S. 
Claytor, Richard A. 
Cobb, Warrington C. 
Colee, Cecil S. 
Comstock, George F., 
Jr. 
Congdon, Robert N. 
Conklin, William F. 
Conolly, Robert C., II 
Cook, Donald A. 
Cook, Karl F. 
Cook, Murray C. 
Cooper, Stanley G. 
Cordray, Richard P. 
Cornell, Kenneth E. 
Cornett, Francis E. 
Counts, Stanley T. 
Cowden, Jack 
Cox, Sidney 8. 
Craig, Donald E. 
Crangle, Richard H. 
Crawford, Donald H. 
Crevier, Albert W. 
Crosby, Howard S. 
Crumpton, John R., 
Jr. 
Cuddy, Thomas W. 
Curtin, Theodore A. 
Daniel, William A. 
Danis, John F. 
Dauber, Robert A. 
Daum, Theodore E. 
Davis, George H. 
Davis, John M. 
Davis, Thomas E. 
Davis, Whittier G. 
Day, Edward R., Jr. 
Dearmond, Charles 
Dearolph, David E. 
Debold, Joseph F. 
DeJarnette, Hugh M. 
Demyttenaere, Jules 
H. 
Denham, John G. 
Derrick, Arthur C. 
Dewenter, John R., Jr. 
Dewey, William E. 
De Wolf, William W. 
Dietrich, Edward O. 
Dillman, Louis W. 
Dittmann, George W. 
Dittmar, William D. 
Dixon, John C., Jr. 
Dixon, William J. 
Dobbs, Lewis L. 
Doheny, John F, 
Donahoe, Norman K. 
Donlon, John M. 
Donovan, James A. 
Dorenkamp, Kurt F. 
Dorris, Claude E. 
Dorsey, Laurens 
Dotson, William C. 
Douglass, Robert M. 
Draim, John E. 
Duck, John C. 


Earley, Walter M., Jr. 
Edmundson, James E, 


Evans, Delmar H., Ir. 
Evans, William A. 
Everling, Jack E, 
Everngam, John L., Jr. 
Farris, Frederick A. 
Pasig, Richard D, 
Feeney, Harold. 
Fellowes, Robert E. 
Fenlon, Leslie K., Jr. 
Fine, Stanley S. 
Finke, Eugene I, 
Fitzgerald, Donald T. 
Fleiner, Fred J. 
Florence, George D. 
Foster, James R. 
Foster, Wynn F. 
Fowke, Benjamin B. 
Fowler, Alfred N. 


Gabriel, Wallace S. 
Galloway, Richard E. 
Galyean, Loyd F. 
Garland, Earl E. 
Gartland, John P. 
Gates, David E, 
Geist, Alvin E. 
Ghormley, Ralph M. 
Gildow, William E. 
Giles, Claude F. 
Gillen, William V. 
Gilmore, Frank C. 
Goehring, Bernard E. 
Goewey, William I. 
Golding, William M. 
Goldman, Roy E. 
Goodacre, Russell F., 


Graham, Warren Ç. 
Jr. 


Grobmeier, Alvin H. 
Guerrieri, Louis M. 
Gussow, Milton 
Guthe, Douglas B. 
Guthrie, William S. 
Hall, Charles R. 


Haskell, William ©. 
Hasler, Arthur R., Jr. 
Hathaway, Charles E. 
Hawe, Stanley R. 


Hawkins, William H. 
Hayes, Donald J. 
Hayes, Stanley M. 
Heininger, Howard G. 
Helmer, Dale P. 
Hemann, John W. 
Henderson, Donald 
Hendrickson, 

Robert C. 
Henry, Albert G., Jr. 
Hibbs, Alvin S. 
Hickey, Charles F, 
Hilton, Robert P. 
Himelick, Ronald V. 
Hofer, Frank N., Jr. 
Hoffmann, Roy L. 
Hofford, John L. 
Hofto, Leslie C. 
Holdren, Leland A. 
Hoover, Lloyd N. 
Hopkins, Thomas M. 
Horan, John E., Jr. 
Horn, Kenneth A. 
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Jr. 
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Knies, George O., JT. McKenzie, James A., II 
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Kowalskey, Zygmont 
J., Jr. 
Kracha, John K. 
Krahn, Chris 
Krisciunas, John P. 
Kruger, David S. 
Krumwiede, Jerold L. 
Kufel, Robert W. 
Kujawski, Theodore D 
Kunkler, Hilary G. 
Kurth, Ronald J. 
Kuttler, Manford D., 
Jr., 
Lacefield, Joe V. 
Lacy, Robert G. 
Lagasse, Richard H. 


McLendon, Millard S. 
McNamara, William L. 
Melville, Noel 
Menadier, Michael J. 
Merkler, George J. 
Merritt, Robert L. 
Mester, Richard L. 
Meyer, Donald J. 
Millen, Thomas H. 
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Minetti, Bernard L. 
Mitchell, Allan R. 
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Mobley, Arthur S, 
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Montross, Robert W. 
Moody, Frank L. 
Mook, Joe 
Moore, Thomas W. 
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Moredock, William J. 
Morisette, Clement J. 
Morris, Charles H. 
Mortimer, Edward H., 
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Morton, Robert R. 
Morton, Theodore E. 
Mosman, Jack H. 
Moss, Jack L. 
Motes, Thomas L. 
Moye, William B., Jr. 
Mozley, James F. 
Mudgett, Francis S. 
Mullen, Richard D. 
Mulvany, George M. 
Mundt, Werner F. 
Munson, Roger D. 
Murphy Richard G. 
Musgrave, R. F. 
Myers, Lowell R. 
Myers, Richard C. 
Nairon, Harold B. 
Narowetz, Bruce A, 
Neel, William M. 
Neel, William C. 
Nelles, Merice T. 
Nelson, Jesse R. 
Nelson, Lawrence R. 
Newton, John E. 
Nightingale, Billy R. 
Nix, Walter C. 
Noblit, Charles L. 
Noll, Rolf F. 
Noren, Rees E. 
Nork, John R., Jr. 
Norton, John R., Jr. 
Nothwang, David R. 
Nott, Edward C., Jr. 
Nyland, Walter L. 


Oaksmith, David E., Jr. 


O’Berg, Chester R. 
O'Brien, John T. 
O'Connell, Robert L. 
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Oleson, David E. 
Olsen, Jerome J. 
Olsen, Robert M. 
O'Malia, Robert J. 
O'Malley, David E. 
Orsik, Walter A. 
Orsino, Leo A. 
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Jr. 
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Pitfield, David ©. 

Pitts, David T. 

Platner, Fredric W. 

Pollack, Harold I. 
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Jr. 


Poreda, Charles P. 
Potosnak, Joseph E. 
Priestley, Joseph R. 
Primeau, Don G. 
Puopolo, Michael J. 
Purtell, Joseph M. 
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Quillin, Thomas E. 
Radeff, Lewis J. 
Ralph, Richard P. 
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Ramzy, James R. 
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Raunig, David R. 
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Reardon, John R. 
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Jr. 
Reese, Franklin W., IIT 
Register, Marvin O. 
Reid, John A. 
Reinhardt, Jerry B. 
Reisinger, John E. 
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Richter, Ronald P. 
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Riendeau, Arthur O., 
Jr. 
Riendeau, Gerald L. 
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Rivers, John B, 
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Robertson, Robert R., 
Jr. 
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Robinson, Duane A. 
Robinson, William N. 
Rockefeller, Harry C., 
Jr. 
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Rodriguez, William P. 
Roe, Donald W., Jr. 
Rogers, Robert B. 
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Roseman, Troy B. 
Roth, Conrad W. 
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Jr. 
Ruggles, Kenneth W. 
Rumelhart, Max R. 
Runyon, Richard E. 
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Watson, Robert M. 
Watson, Thomas C., 
Jr. 
Webb, James E. 
Weir, Jack T. 
Weitz, Paul J., Jr. 
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Wensman, Linus B. 
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Werness, Maurice H. 
Wessel, James E. 
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Weston, Gustav R. 
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Stock, Merlyn L. 
Stoffel, Michael J. 
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Stone, Jack W., Jr. 
Stoner, Thomas M. 
Storck, Bernard F. 
Storm, Carroll F. 
Storms, James G., IIT 
Stovall, John C. 
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Sullivan, John G. 
Sullivan, Martin J. 
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Wilford, Donald M. 
Wilkins, Richard L, 
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Sweeney, John H., III 
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Tanner, Charles N. 
Tanner, John P. 


Williams, Edward O. 
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Winkowski, John R. 
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Winton, Fred B., Jr, 
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Witherow, Thomas 8. 
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O. 
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Prell, Raymond B. 
Snee, John J. 

Tate, Charles E. 
Lissy, Ernest I. 
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O'Neill, Norbert W. 
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Evosevich, John N. 
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Frazier, John D. 
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Horn, Charles E, 
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Kaiser, Gilbert J. 
Moore, Hugh A. 
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Keith, Harold S. 
Courtney, Charles H. 
Harrell, Max A. 
Otto, Robert O. 
Richardson, William 
C. 
Anthony. Morris D. 
Premo, Melvin C. 
Bush, Carl D. 
McDermott, John J. 
Schibel, Robert L. 
McConnell, Cyrus, Jr. 
Rork, John K. 
Brammeier, Charles L. 
Gadberry, Roy K. 


Rhodes, Thomas B. 
Halladay, Norman E. 
Smith, Chester R. 
Keener, John I, 
Smith, Albert L. 
Willmeroth, Earl R. 
Wallace, James D., Jr. 
McCracken, John L. 
Sullivan, Russell J. 
Offrell, David W. 
Yarwood, John O. 
Legett, Thomas R. 
Mason, Ralph S. 
Hunter, William G. 
Kraus, Walter S. 


McKinnon, George H. 


Zelones, Vincent L. 
King, Edward L. 
Langford, George R. 


Hamelrath, Walter F. 


Zettle, Harold 
Patten, Robert S. 
Moore, John R. 


Keller, Samuel F., Jr. 


Mares, James A. 
Behrle, Walter F, 
Miller, John H. 
Biasi, Nestore G. 
Daley, Robert E. 


Holmes, James W., Jr. 


Gullickson, Grant G. 
Pearson, George W. 
Cogswell, Charles E. 
Barkley, James F. 
Muntz, John J. 
Bernier, George, Jr. 
Welsch, John W. 
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Downey, Louis A. 
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M. 


Knight, Cecil F. 


Teuscher, John J. 
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Abbott, Peter D. 


Amend, Robert J. 


Abercrombie, Gordon Amesse, Arthur P. 


Abernathy, William K. 


Ablowich, Dean A. 

Achilles, Martin F. 

Ackley, Frederick R., 
Jr. 


Adams, Lloyd H. 
Adamson, Frank M., 
Jr. 
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Adler, Gerrold T. 
Ahern, James W. 
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Alden, Michael G. 


Alexander, Edward E., 


Jr. 
Alexander, Dale E. 
Allen, Bert L. 
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Allen, Robert A. 
Allen, Robert J. 
Allgood, Dempsey E. 
Alvarado, Philip D. 
Amantea, Thomas R. 


Amidon, David M. 
Anckonie, Alex, III 
Andersen, Craig N. 
Anderson, Carl A. 
Anderson, Donald R. 
Anderson, Gordon R. 
Anderson, Ira B. 
Anderson, John A. 


Anderson, Lawrence G 


Anderson, Thomas K. 
Anderson, Thomas M. 
Andres, Charles G. 
Andrianos, Peter J. 
Andrilla, Joseph J. 
Andrus, Frederick H. 
Angel, John D. 
Antonio, Robert J. 
Arbuckle, William S. 
Armbruster, William 
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Arms, Philip B., Jr. 
Arner, William S., Jr. 


Arnett, Rexford R., Jr. 


Arnold, Frederick J. 
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Arnold, James J., Jr. 
Arnold, Robert C. 
Art, Raymond J. 
Asafaylo, Richard J. 
Ascher, David C. 
Ashbaugh, Charles I. 
Ashley, Roger T. 
Assell, William L. 
Atkins, Donald S. 
Atwood, Barry M. 
Auchy, George B. 
Augelli, Robert A. 
Aulenbach, Glen L. 
Aurell, Donald L. 
Ausley, Paul C., Jr. 
Austin, David V. 
Austin, Jack B, 
Austin, Paul B. 
Autem, John C. 
Averna, Vincent C. 
Babcock, William L. 
Babiash, William E. 
Bachman, Frank D. 
Backman, Wallace W. 
Bacon, Daniel K. 
Bacon, Roger F., Sr. 
Baesman, Richard F. 
Bailes, William J. 
Bailey, Fred W. 
Bailey, Grover C., II 
Bailey, Stanley J., Jr. 
Bainbridge, John K. 
Bains, Carroll D. 
Bair, James R. 
Baker, Arthur, J., III 
Baker, Edward B., Jr. 
Baker, Harry L., Jr. 
Baker, Herbert D. 
Baker, Robert E., Jr. 
Baker, Robert J. 
Baker, Robert P. 
Bakula, William J., Jr. 
Balaun, Jack E. 
Baldwin, George L. 
Baldwin, John 8. 
Baldwin, Richard L. 
Ball, Hugh E., Jr. 
Ball, Ronald F. 

Ball, Stuart F. 
Ballard, James O., Jr. 
Ballou, Charles L. 
Bancroft, William P. 
Banks, Richard 
Bannan, Edward K. 
Banner, David R. 


Barbour, George P., Jr. 


Barclay, William A. 
Barmes, Vernon T, 
Barnaby, Kenneth A. 
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Beachy, Lloyd H. 
Beam, James L. 
Beam, James C. 
Beardshall, Elmer W., 
Jr. 
Beasley, Robert H., Jr. 
Beaton, Robert R. 
Beatty, Thomas J. 
Beck, Victor 
Beckett, Joseph M., III 
Bednarek, Norbert H. 
Beebe, Bruce A. 
Beech, Henry D. 
Been, John T., IT 
Beggs, Richard K. 
Behling, Henry J. 
Behning, William P. 
Bell, Arthur G. 
Bell, Billy C. 
Bell, Charles F. 
Bell, Gary E. 
Bell, Joe L. 
Bell, John M. 
Bell, Nolie L. 
Bell, Raleigh V. 
Bell, Robert W., Jr. 
Belmont, Richard J. 
Belson, Douglas A. 
Belt, William W. 
Bender, Willis D. 
Benge, Albert H. 
Benham, Jack O. 
Bennett, Donald M. 
Bennett, Maurice H., 
Jr. 
Bennett, Roger L. 
Benoit, Richard O. 
Benson, Perry S. 
Berg, George W., Jr. 
Bergert, James W. 
Berklite, Ronald B. 
Berkowitz, Ross 
Berry, James N. 
Bessire, Robert P, 
Bethel, Lewis E. 
Betterton, Don M. 
Betts, Stanton W. 
Beveridge, Jerry D. 
Bibler, Douglas R. 
Bickum, Gilbert W. 
Biddle, Maxwell D., Jr. 
Birchett, John A. K., 
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Birtwistle, Richard, III 
Bishop, David K. 
Bishop, John W. 
Bishop, Robert P. 
Bishop, William J. 
Bissell, Allen M. 


Barnes, Fletcher J., III Black, Donald L. 


Barnes, Harley H., Jr. 
Barnes, John O. 
Barnhart, Don H. 
Barnhill, Hugh K. 
Barns, David W. 
Barnum, Gary L. 
Barrett, James H. 
Barringer, Larry E, 
Barry, Kenneth R. 
Bartels, Albert L, 


Black, Eugene H. 
Black, Lawrence D. 
Black, Phillip R. 
Black, Rudolph R. 
Blackwelder, Billy G. 
Blair, Charles R. 
Blair, John E. 

Blair, Joseph H., Jr. 
Blake, Donald T. 
Blanch, Robert F. 


Bartolett, Frank S., III Blasch, Lynn P. 


Barton, Glenn L. 
Bartusek, Marion E. 
Bash, John F. 
Baskin, Walter H. 
Bass, Terrence D. 
Bass, William F. 
Batchellor, John K., 
Jr. 
Batchelor, Jon D. 
Bates, Wilmer I. 
Battaglia, Carmen C. 
Battaglini, Arnold R. 
Battenburg, John A. 
Batts, Wiliam H., Jr. 
Baublitz, John E. 
Bauer, Lawrence D. 
Bauer, William H. 
Baxter, James B., Jr. 
Baxter, Robert C. 
Bay, Warren H. 


Bleakley, Andrew, Jr. 

Blecha, Ferdinand A. 

Bleynat, Edward L. 

Bliss, Robert B., IT 

Bloch, Vernon C. 

Blockinger, Alvin F., 
Jr 


Bloore, John L. 
Blose, Larry E. 
Blount, Charles W. 
Blubaugh, John G. 
Boatright, Keith A. 
Boaz, David M. 
Bobst, Larry S. 
Boch, Ronald V. 
Bock, Karl F. 
Bockler, James M. 
Bodenner, George E. 
Boecker, Donald V. 
Boer, Westinus, IT 
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Boggs, Dallas B. 
Boissenin, William O. 
Boland, Joseph E., Jr. 
Bolden, paria = 
Boling, Charles E. 
8 Charles W. 
Bommer, William P. 


Bortnem, Russell A. 
Bos, Peter G. 
Boshoven, Robert L. 
Boswell, Freddie L., Jr. 
Boswell, Lexie B. 
Bothwell, Michael P. 
Bovey. Robert L. 
Bowers, John M., Jr. 
Bowley, George A. 
Bowling, Weldon J. 
Bowman, Jack B., Jr. 
Bowman, Peter B. 
Bowman, Robert J. 
Boyd, David H. 
Boyd, Thomas M. 
Boyd, William T., III 
Boyer, Larry A. 
Boyle, Alonzo R. 
Boyle, Patrick L. 
Bozzo, Peter R. 
Bradberry, Benton L. 
Bradshaw, Joe L. 
Brady, John B. 
Brainerd, George E. 
Branch, Daniel B., Jr. 
Branchflower, Norman 
H., Jr. 
Brandon, John R. 
Brandquist, Roland 
Brandt, Robert T. 
Branson, Harry W., Jr. 
Brant, Kirby E. 
Brantuas, Joseph A. 
Braun, Frank B. 
Breckenridge, Donald 
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Breeding, Donald C. 
Brenton, Robert J. 
Brett, Thomas R. 
Brickman, William P. 
Briggs, Roger C. 
Bringhurst, Wiliam 
Jr. 
Brinkley, Otis H., Jr. 
Broach, John C. 
Broadfield, Donald E. 
Broadwell, William R. 
Brockhausen, 
Frederick 
Brockman, John L., Jr. 
Broderick, Patrick M. 
Broglio, John D. 
Brons, John ©. 
Brooks, Edward W. 
Brooks, Linton F. 
Brooks, Thomas A. 
Brouhle, William R. 
Brown, Alan R. 
Brown, Clyde E. 
Brown, Dale S., Jr. 
Brown, Donald H. 
Brown, Elbert L., Jr. 


Bruce, Malvin D, 
Bruce, Rowlett H., Jr. 
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Brumwell, Robert K. 
Bruntlett, Carl E. 
Bryan, John W. 
Bryan, Timothy E. 
Bryant, Cordis Ç, 
Buehler, Roy R. 
Bullock, James P. 
Bundarin, John P., 
Jr. 
Burchett, Jerome V. 
Burdge, Ronald E. 
Burdick, Frank F. 
Burke, Nolan R. 
Burke, Raymond C. 
Burke, Robert D. 
Burnette, Mark I., Jr. 
Burns, Charles E. 
Burns, John J. 
Burns, John M., Jr. 
Burns, Thomas M., Jr. 
Burridge, George D. 
Burroughs, Eugene S., 
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Burton, Robert E. 
Bush, Thomas O. 
Buss, Richard H. 
Butler, David E. 
Butler, Harry B, 
Butterfield, John A. 
Butts, Maurice R. 
Bybee, Raymond A. 
Byng, Robert H. 
Byrne, Barry J. 
Byrne, Robert A. 
Byrnes, Joseph L. 
Cade, James A. 
Cadow, Willam S., 
Jr. 
Cain, Richard L. 
Calder, Donald J. 
Caldwell, James A. 
Calhoon, Theodore H. 
Callahan, Thomas J. 
Calvert, William R. 
Camilleri, Terrence J. 
Canant, Louis M. 
Cangianelli, Leo A. 
Cant, Geoffrey D. 
Caprio, Gabriel P. 
Carbone, John A. 
Carey, William F. 
Carlson, Gilman R., 
Jr. 
Carlson, John A. 
Carlson, Patrick J. 
Carlson, William C. 
Carney, Alvin E., Jr. 
Carpenter, John E. 
Carpenter, Stephen P. 
Carpenter, John D., 


Carr, Robert E. 
Carrico, William C. 
Carson, Richard L. 
Carter, Burnett W. 
Carter, Clyde A. L. 
Carter, Frederick W., 
Jr. 
Cartwright, James P. 
Carwin, James P. 
Carwin, Paul L. 
Casciato, Anthony C. 
Case, Calvin W. 
Casey, Richard J. 
Castano, John B. 
Castle, Robert W., Jr. 
Castro, Alexander, Jr. 
Caswell, Gordon C. 
Catalano, Alvin N., II 
Catalano, Peter R. 
Cater, Charles E. 
Cawrse, Arthur C. 
Cecil, John P. 


Ceres, Robert L. 


Cero, Michael L. 
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Stasko, Nicholas J. Thames, Lewis H., Jr. 
Staudenmayer, Thomas, Carlysle J. 
Frederick G. Thomas, Christopher 


Steckler, Charles T. R. 
Steele, Harry A., Jr, Thomas, Frank A. 
Steele, Robert L. Thomas, James P. L. 
Stefencavage, George Thomas, Larry D. 
Steffens, Marcellus P. Thomas, Richard W. 
Steiner, Duane R. Thomas, Robert D. 
Stephens, Daniel P. Thomas, Ronald R. 
Stevens, Jerry G. Thomas, William E. 
Stevenson, Bruce H. Thompson, Alton K. 
Stevenson, Robert G. Thompson, David R. 
Stewart, Kelsey S. Thompson, Fred E. 
Stewart, Wayne B. Thompson, Stanley P. 
Stewart, William J. Thorne, Charles E. 
Stgermain, Robert Thresher, Alfred A., II 
M. Thune, Donald B. 
Stillwell, William H. Tibbetts, John W. 


Stockstad, Ralph F. Tidd, James F. 
Stockwell, James B. Tiedemann, Hollie J., 
Stoessl, Leslie Jr. 


Tilghman, Lewis S. 
Tilton, Allan P. 
Timby, William H. 
Tobin, Kiefer A. 
Stout, Richard D. Tobin, Wallace E., III 
Strache, James B. Todaro, Fred M. 
Strachwitz, Hubert J. Todd, Bennett E., Jr. 
Straight, Donald O. Tollaksen, Duane M. 
Stratton, Bobbie E. Tolle, Robert J. 
Stratton, Sylvan D. Tomajczyk, Charles F. 


Stokoe, James H. 
Stoops, Ronald R. 
Storms, Robert B. 
Stout, Peter C. 


Strickland, Tool, Stephen R. 
Virgil E., Jr. Topp, David P. 

Strohsahl, Torrance, Harold 8. 
George H., Jr. Tosloskie, John J. 

Strommer, Touchstone, Frederick 
Frederick A. F. 


Touhey, Robert J. 


Strong, Bruce W. 
Towle, Robert L. 


Stumbo, Stanley C. 
Sturm, Edward J. Townsend, William J. 
Stutzer, William T. Tracy, Leslie R. 
Sudholz, Herman O. Trainer, William P. 
Suereth, Elwood J. Traister, Robert E. 
Sullivan, David D. Trammell, Charles M., 
Sullivan, John L. III 

Sunderland, Bruce Tranchini, Joseph 
Super, Richard N. Treacy, Michael F. 
Supler, James B., Jr. Treadway, Loyd E. 
Susag, Gary R. Treseder, Richard M. 
Sutor, John K. Trollope, Richard G, 
Sutorus, Arthur E. Trossbach, Ronald C. 
Swap, John E. Troub, Floyd, Jr. 
Swazey, John M, Troungo, Gordon R. 


Sweeney, Troyer, David D. 
Charles J., Jr. Truax, Daniel M, 

Sweeney, Truax, Robert C. 
Stephen E., Jr. Truesdell, William M. 


Syck, James M. Truly, Richard H. 
Synstad, Wayne C. Tschida, Robert M. 
Szczypinski, Walter S. Tucker, Gary L. 
Tackney, Peter M. Tucker, Henry C., III 
Tadlock, James D. Tucker, Robert E., Jr. 
Taff, Dennis V. Tuggle, Ralph E. 
Taipale, Denis G. Tupaz, Jesus B. 
Talpale, Raymond D. Turchi, Charles R. 
Tait, Thomas M. , Daniel W. 
Talbert, Lee R. Turgeon, Robert E., 
Talken, George F. Jr. 
Tamony, Joseph M. Turkington, William 
Tarpgaard, W. 

Peter T., Jr. Turner, Francis S. 
Taulbee, William H. Turner, Gale N. 


Taylor, Donald E, Turner, Jerry E. 
Taylor, John K. Turner, Tom D. 
Taylor, Lloyd F. Turpin, Thomas J., 
Taylor, Lowell S. Jr. 


Taylor, Nelson D. Tuthill, Donald L. 
Taylor, Raynor A, K. Twilde, Richard W. 
Taylor, Robert G. Tyler, Donald K. 
Tyler, Thomas D. 
Umsted, Truxtun 
Uner, Alan L. 


Tedeschi, Louis C. 
Temple, Nicholas B. Vanallen, William M. 
Templeton, Robert N. D. 

Templeton, Felix E. Vanatta, Jerry L. 
Vance, John W., III 


Terry, John R. 
i Vanderlugt, Robert W. 


Terry, Thomas J., Jr. 


Vandiver, William C. 
Vanslate, Jean E. 
Vaughan, Joseph S. 
Vaughan, John S. 
Vaughn, Harold J. 
Vaughn, Wendell D, 
Vaught, Clarence T. 
Vaught, Clarence S. 
Veazey, Sidney E. 
Venter, David G. 
Venters, Leon S., Jr. 
Verwers, Robert A. 
Vigorito, Thomas V. 
Vincent, Charles D. 
Vogels, Richard H. 
Vogt, Larry G. 
Volgenau, Douglas 
Vollaire, Robert L. 
Vonfischer, Eduard L., 
III 
Vonkolnitz, Henry, Jr. 
Wade, Joseph W., Jr. 
Wagner, Edward F. 
Wagner, John F. 
Walker, Arthur J. 
Walker, Edward T., Jr. 
Walker, Harry C. 
Walker, John W. 
Walker, Wallace H. 
Walker, Wilburn O. 
Wallace, Michael W. 
Waller, James W. 
Walls, Robert G. 
Walters, Arthur K., Jr. 


Walters, Horace M., Jr. 


Walters, Robert M. 
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Wheeler, James R. 
Wheeler, Wayne H. 
Whelan, John F., Jr. 
Whipps, Russell E, 
Whitby, Ralph E. Jr. 
White, Laurence D, 
White, Richard D. 
White, Richard J. 
White, Steve C. 
White, Thomas L., Jr. 
Whitely, John E., Jr. 
Whittaker, Thomas K. 
Whittle, Delma H., Jr. 
Wienandt, Melvin W. 
Wiersema, Edward K. 
Wigfall, George H. 
Wightman, Carl A. 
Wilcox, Guy I. 
Wilcox, John B. 
Wilcox, Ronald C. 
Wilcox, Wayland E, 
Wilder, Richard L. 
Wilderman, Alvin L. 
Wile, Alan R., Jr. 
Wiley, Robert C. 
Wilgenbusch, Ronald 
O. 
Wilkerson, William D. 
Wilkins, Perry 
Willbanks, Stanley B. 
Willenbucher, Mar- 
shall R. 
Williams, Charles F. 
Williams, Douglas D., 
Jr, 
Williams Douglas A. 


Wangeman, Charles E., Williams, Edward M, 


Jr. 
Wanner, Theodore M. 
Waples, John M. 
Ward, Charles E. 
Ward, John P. 
Ward, Randall W. 
Ward, Sibley L., III 
Wardel, Norval L. 
Wardlow, Louis B. 
Ware, Downey M. 
Warmbir, Kenneth M. 
Warson, Toby G. 


Williams Hugh T. 
Williams, James K., Jr. 
Williams, John R. 
Williams, James M. 
Williams, John H., Jr, 
Williams, John D. 
Williams, Robert A. 
Williams, Windell V. 
Williamson, Frederick 
M. 
Williamson, Mark H. 
Williamson, James R, 


Warwick, Howard R.,Willihnganz, Paul W, 


Watkins, Paul P., Jr. 
Watrous, David 
Wax, Gary N. 

Webb, Lowell E. 
Webb, Paul H. 
Webber, Michael J. 
Weber, Daniel D. 
Weber, Donald N. 
Weber, James G. 
Webster, Edward ©. 
Weeks, Dennis C. 
Weeks, George R., Jr. 
Wegner, Arthur E. 
Welkert, John P, 
Weinhardt, William J. 
Welch, Walter E. 


Wellborn, Raymond B. 


Wells, Gary A. 
Wendt, George F. 
Wengert, William H. 
Wentzel, Richard D. 
Wertz, Peter D. 


Willingham, Robert J., 
Jr. 
Willsey, John M. 
Wilson, Alger L. 
Wilson, Charles M., Jr. 
Wilson, Earl F., Jr. 
Wilson, James P. 
Wilson, James R. 
Wilson, James A., Jr. 
Wilson, Paul L. 
Wilson, Richard E, 
Wilson, Richard V. 
Wilson, Thomas E., Jr. 
Wilson, Waldo W. 


Winter, Richard F. 
Winthrop, Griffith J. 
Wirth, William T. 
Wishart, Thomas T. 
Witcher, Murray H., Jr. 
Witham, Alan E. 
Withers, John H. 
Witherspoon, Emanuel 
E. 


Wesberry, Reginald E., Witt. Charles D. 


Jr. 
West, Norris R. 


West, Ward L. 
Westbrook, John F. 
Westerman, John P. 


Wolff, John D. 
Wolynies, Jon G. 
Wood, Phillip R. 
Wood, Raymond A., II 
Woodaman, Ronald E. 


Westfahl, Richard K. H. 
Weston, Robert M., Jr.Woodard, John S, 


Weyers, Maynard R. 
Whalen, Rodney N. 
Wheatley, Gary F. 
Wheaton, William C. 
Wheeler, Donald C. 
Wheeler, Donald R. 


Woodbury, David E. 

Woodrow, Robert J. 

Woods, John P. 

Woodward, John D. 

Worley, Kenneth C., 
Jr. 
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Worley, William F. Young, Ernest T., Jr. 
Worthington, James T. Young, Howard L., Jr. 
Wrenn, Raymond W., Young, James M 

Jr, Young, James T. 
Wright, Harlowe N. Young, John R. 
Wright, Hendon O. Young, Richard K. 
Wright, Lindell W. Young, Robert B. 
Wright, Perry W. Young, Robert A. 
Wright, Rodger W. Young, Vernon O. 
Wright, William A. Youngmann, Kenneth 
Wright, William 8. Cc. 


Wynn, Hugh J, Yow, John 8. 
Wynn, Walter P., Jr. Zachary, William H., 
Yakubek, Paul M. Ir. 


Yarber, Gene 
Yeager, Gary W. 
Yeager, Thomas D. 
Yerkes, George M. 
Yeske, Lanny A. 
Yeutter, Philip E. 
York, Milton W. 
Young, Charles T. 
To be captains, Medical Corps 
Adams, William C., Jr. Kaufman, Paul 
Arnold, Homer 8. Klein, Chester L. 
Austin, Frank H., Jr. Kramer; Scott G. 
Bamberg, Paul G. Laning, Robert C. 
Barton, Robert K. Lehman, Ross M., Jr. 
Bernard, Donald P. Linehan, Francis J., Jr. 
Bird, Edward W. Lonergan, Walter M. 
Blakey, Ernest A. Long, James A. 
Broaddus, Carl A., Jr. Martin, Stuart H. 
Browne, Howard S., McLean, Donald H. 
Jr, Milnes, Roger F. 
Cales, Robert J. Morris, David P., Jr. 
Chandler, Deck E. Ostapowicz, Frank 
Cruft, George E. Pascoe, Delmer J. 
Cummings, Ronald A. Peckinpaugh, Robert 


Zanzot, Warren L, 
Zapf, Rodney L, 
Zeller, Raymond G. 
Zimmermann, Jack G. 
Zmorzenski, Frank P. 
Zolman, Richard W. 
Zucker, Channing M. 


Delaney, Thomas B. O. 

Dempsey, John J. Peters, Earl R. 
Dinsmore, Harry H. Preston, Frank R. 
Doolan, Paul D. Rohrs, Lloyd O. 
Downey, John J. Rupnik, Edward J. 
Drake, Robert M. Sanborn, Neal D. 


Dykhuizen, Robert F. Schulte, John H. 
Ebersole, John H. Sebrechts, Paul H. 
Fox, Lay M. Snyder, William A. 
Gallagher, William J., Sparks, Henry A. 
Jr. Speaker, Richard B. 
Gillespy, Robert R., Jr.Stark, James E, 
Golbranson, Frank L. Sweeney, Francis J. 


Gundelfinger, Trier, William O. 
Benjamin F. Troy, John W. 
Hines, Larry J. Trummer, Max J. 


Hubbard, Hampton 
Humes, James J. 
Imburg, Jerome White, Neil V. 

Treland, Roger G. Workman, Robert D. 
To be commanders, Medical Corps 
Alspach, Rodger L. King, Lawrence M., Jr. 

Anderson, Richard R. Kirk, Robert F. 

Arnest, Richard T. Kornblum, William A. 

Barrick, Richard H. Michell, Russell H. 

Beckwith, O'Connell, Fred H. 
Frederick D. Oftedal, Sverre J., Jr. 

Bennett, Wayland Osgood, Morgan F. 

Bishop, Calvin F. Richter, Tor 

Brown, Dudley E., Jr. Sacher, Edward C. 

Brown, Herbert R., Jr. Simpkins, Carl N., Jr. 

Burgoyne, David S. Sode, Jonas 

Cady, Gerald W. Spaulding, 

Cox, John W. Raymond ©. 

Delave, Daniel P. Szakacs, Jeno E. 

Dobel, Gerald F. Tabor, Richard H. 

Edens, Fred R. Trabaudo, Lawrence E, 

Ewing, Channing L. Trostle, Henry S. 

Garrison, Joseph Turner, James E., Jr. 


Watten, Raymond H. 
Webb, Martin G., Jr. 


S., III Turner, Thomas W. 
Gossett, Clarence E. Valdivieso-Deltoro, 
Gregg, Paul C. Jorge R. 


Grote, Arthur J. Welch, Elbert S. 
Hart, George R. Wilson, Almon . 
Hinton, Benjamin F. Wire, George E., Jr. 
Jauchler, Gerard W. Wurzel, John F. 
Johnson, John D. 
To be lieutenant commanders, Medical Corps 
Aaron, Benjamin L. Bailey, David W. 
Austin, Frederick L., Baker, William P. 

Jr. Barrett, Warren M. 
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Bartlett, Eugene F. Levy, Jerome 

Baxter, John O. Lufkin, Charles D. 
Beasley, Walter E., III Lyster, Norman ©., Jr. 
Becker, Matthew K. MacOlary, Ronald G. 
Beckman, William R. MacDonald, Rodney I. 


Bemiller, Carl R. 
Berry, Juanedd 
Billingsley, Frank S. 
Biron, Pierre E. 
Black, Maurice W. 
Black, Robert C. 
Blair, Sidney M. 
Blais, Bernard R. 
Block, Robert O. 
Bloom, Joseph D. 
Brackett, John W., Jr. 
Brock, Richard R. H. 
Bromley, Jess W. 
Brooks, Robert T., Jr. 
Brown, James R. 


Bucko, Matthew I., Jr. 


Busch, Frederick M. 


p. 
Cavallaro, Richard J. 
Cavanagh, James J. 
Cavin, William J., Jr. 


Cerny, Matthew J., Jr. 


Colangelo, Eugene J. 
Collier, James C. P. 
Conkey, George A. 
Connolly, Edward B. 
Cooper, Conrad L, 
Cowen, Malcolm L. 
Cox, Jay 8. 


Magi, Martin 
Mammen, Robert E. 
Martin, George F., Jr. 
Mathews, George W., 
Jr. 
McGowan, Edward M., 
Jr. 
McGrory, Thomas P. 
McIntyre, James A. A. 
Merchant, Raymond 
J., Jr. 
Miewald, John R. 
Moll, Francis K., Jr. 
Morgan, Robert I. 
Moyers, James R, 
Mullins, Wallace R. 
Mullins, William J., Jr. 
Neel, Samuel N. 
Norton, Richard H. 
O’Brien, Robert M. 
Ochs, Charles W. 
O'Halloran, Patrick S. 
O'Lane, John M. 
Palumbo, Ralph R. 
Parker, Nelson H., III 
Payne, Charles F., Jr. 
Payne, Milton L. 
Pettengill, Howard M, 
Pohle, George A. 
Puk, John A, 
Pulicicchio, Louls U. 
Rack, Robert V. 


e John E., Randall, Glenn H. 


Deaner, Richard M. 
Debolt, William L. 
Dihl, Jerald J. 
Diorio, Neil G. 


Jr. 
Floyd, John S., IL 
Fynn, Peter A. 
Folusiak, John G. 
Frazier, Wayne E. 
Freeman, Edward E. 
Furuya, Clinton M. 
Garrison, Robert C., 
Jr. 
Gill, Kenneth A., Jr. 
Goller, Vernon L. 


Reckenthaler, Karl J. 
Richardson, Charles 
R. 


Riordan, Robert H. 
Rish, Berkley L. 
Rivera, Julio C. 
Robl, Robert J. 
Rohren, Donald W. 
Rolen, Alvin O., Jr. 
Rudolph, Samuel F., 
Jr. 
Russotto, Joseph A. 
Sargent, Charles R. 
Schultz, Robert J. 
Scott, Charles M. 
Sharpe, Richard G. 
Shepard, Barclay M. 
Skinner, Morris F., Jr. 
Slemmons, Daniel H. 
Smith, Joe P., Jr, 


Goodman, Maxwell W snyder, Harry D. 


Gragg, Donald M. 
Griffin, John P. 
Hodge, Warren W. 
Hoke, Bob 
Holmboe, Arthur H. 
Honig, Alan J. 
Hopwood, Herbert G. 
Jones, Clyde W. 
Jones, Franklin D. 
Kelley, Donald L. 
Kelley, William S., Jr. 
Kostinas, John E, 
Lang, Jesse E. 
Larcom, Gordon D., 
Jr. 


Lawlor, Peter P., Jr. 
Lawton, George M. 
Learey, Kenneth L, 
Leffler, Lynn E. 


Sobotka, Fred E. 
Stout, Bill D. 

Swartz, Philip K., Jr. 
Takaki, Norman K. 
Thomas, Lawrence E. 
Thompson, Robert E. 
Tilock, Fred H. 
Tobey, Raymond E. 
Vaught, Richard L. 
Viener, Seymour J. 
Viola, Francis V., III 
Walklett, William D. 
Walter, Eugene P. 
Wander, Harry J. 
Weir, Gordon J., Jr. 
Willeutts, Harrison D. 
Wilson, Wayne R., Jr. 
Young, George M. 
Youngs, Luther A., III 


To de lieutenants, Medical Crops 


Abbe, Robert R. 
Afinowicz, John R. 
Alles, Robert J. 
Alena, Gordon R. 
Als ton, Thomas J. 
Andersen, Edward P. 
Anderson, John N. 
Anderson, Seth E., Ir. 
Anderson, William L., 
Jr, + 
Applegate, William R. 
Aronoff, Philip M, 


Baker, Curtis R. 
Bane, Don B, 
Barnett, Blair M. 
Barone, Anthony 
Barrington, Sylvester 
Bartley, Stanley L. 
Bass, George L., Jr. 
Bedell, Paul F, 
Beebe, David B, 

Bell, Donald D, 
Belmont, Anthony P. 
Bercier, Charles H., Jr. 


Berg, Howard S. 

Bielinski, Robert A. 

Bingham, William F. 

Birch, Alexander A., 
Jr. 

Blevins, Harold W. 

Blome, Bruce R. 


Drake, Anthony M. 
Dubois, Richard E. 
Dunegan, Gerald W. 
Dunkelberg, John R. 
Dupuy, Theodore E. 
Eder, Kenneth W. 
Edwards, James B., 


Bloodworth, Ronald C. III 


Bocker, John E, O. 
Boehmler, William J. 
Bogart, Sydney D. 
Bonsanti, Robert L. 
Bormanis, Peteris 
Bowen, Benjamin C. 
Boyle, Robert S. 


Brandau, Adam G., Jr. 


Edwards, Robert W. 
Eich, Wilbur F., III 
Ekman, William L, 
Ellis, Edward A. 
Emery, John B., Jr. 
Engert, Erwin H., Jr. 
Englund, Stanley A. 
Ennis, Paul R. 


Brandon, Frederick M. Evans, Jerry J. 


Brassel, Roger W. 
Brault, Thomas G. 
Brian, David A. 
Brigance, William H. 
Brigden, Robert B. 
Brill, Robert F. 
Briscoe, Edward G. 
Briska, Philip T. 
Brown, Charles S. 
Brown, Edwin G. 
Browning, Jim R. 
Browning, Robert W. 


Browning, William H., 
II. 


Bruther, Lawrence J. 
Buckley, Kenneth T. 
Buehl, Frederick H, 
Bullock, Ronald E. 
Bullock, Robert A. 
Burt, Robert W. 
Busby, Dennis R, 
Buzhardt, Horace E. 


Fair, Richard H. 
Fathman, Anthony E. 
Feehan, Edward B. 
Fincher, Donald F. 
Fisher, Lewis J., Jr. 
Fisher, Thomas H. 
Fitts; James M., Jr. 
Fitzgerald, David M. 
Flanagan, William O., 
Jr. 
Fleming, George E. 
Fleming, Stuart S., 
Jr. 
Fletcher, John R. 
Foote, William W. 
Fowler, Donald R. 
Fowler, James R. 
Frary, Lynn R. 
Freeman, Colin M. 
Fuller, Edwin B. 
Funkhouser, John J. 
Gallup, Donald G. 


Campbell, Dudley K. Gay, Robert M. 


Campbell, Doyle E. 

Campbell, Harold J. 
Jr. 

Campbell, Robert J. 

Carlson, Hillis G. 

Carson, Richard C. 

Case, Roger S. 

Cassens, Anthony A., 
Jr. 

Cavanah, Harold 8. 

Cavenar, Jesse O., Jr. 


Chambers, Carlton L., 


III 
Charles, Michael J. 
Charneco, Dale R. 
Chidsey, John W., Jr. 
Clegg, James E., Jr. 


Coatsworth, James J. Grassy, Richard G., Jr. 


Cole, James W., III 
Collins, Frank B. 


Gehring, Thomas A. 
Geremia, Vincent F., 
Jr. 
Giarratano, Robert O. 
Gilbertson, Roger L. 
Gill, Wiliam L. 
Gillen, Frank J., Jr. 
Gillingham, David R. 
Gillis, David B., Jr. 
Gingell, Robert L, 
Goldman, Barry 
Golwyn, Daniel H. 
Good, Edward F. 
Goodman, Dennis B, 
Graham, William D. 
Grant, Charles O. 
Grasinger, John E. 


Green, Albert J. 
Greenberg, Earl B. 


Connally, Thad F., Jr. Griffiths, John D., Jr. 


Cook, Charles H. 
Cook, Taylor I. 
Cook, Ted A. 

Cook, William A. 
Cordes, Bernard J. 
Covey, James H, 
Cox, Milton W. A. 
Crafts, Bryan C. 
Cranton, Elmer M. 
Crary, Faul D., Jr. 
Crawford, Alvin H. 
Crawiord, William G. 
Crowell, Billy B. 
Crummy, Charles S. 


Grimes, Cecil D., Jr. 
Grimes, James A. 
Grollmus, John M. 
Gudas, Frank R. 
Guidry, Lawrence J, 
Gunlock, Howard D, 
Gura, George M., Ir. 
Haling, Jack L. 

Ham, James W. M. 
Hamilton, William R. 


Hansen, Kenneth R. 
Happel, Terry J. 


Damato, Samuel L., Jr. Harrington, Daniel T, 


Davis, Jerome H. 
Davis, Timothy J. 
Davis, Wiliam B. 
Deely, William J. 
Deinlein, Donald A. 


Harrison, Robert B. 
Haugland, David O. 
Hill, John E, 

Hill, Larry W. 

Hinz, William M. 


Delafuente, Robert D. Hoffman, Charles J. 


Dempsey, Richard L. 
Dermody, William H., 
III 
Deyoung, Daniel M. 
Dickinson, Johnny A. 
Digaudio, Paul T. 
Disilvio, Thomas V. 
Dodge, Herbert S, 
Donahoo, Stanley E. 
Doss, Melvin ©. 


Holik, Joseph L. 
Horne, Edwin G., Jr. 
Houser, James J. 
Houts, Robert L. 
Howe, John K., Ir. 
Hughes, Michael F. 
Hughes, Ronald M. 
Hunsicker, Lawrence 
G. 
Hunt, Ernest W., Jr. 
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Hunter, Joseph A. 
Hutchins, Kenneth R. 
Jackson, David H. 
Jackson, William B. 


Jamarik, George T., Jr. 


Jansen, George A. 
Jarzynski, Donald J. 
Jeremiah, Clifford J. 
Johannes, James D. 
Johnson, Francis C. 
Johnson, Raymond B. 
Joines, Iverson W. 
Jones, Gaines F. 
Judson, Preston L. 
Kaiser, Dale C. 
Karickhoff, Alfred N. 
Kassel, Wayne M. 
Keenan, Francis D., Jr. 
Keill, Ralph H., Jr. 
Keleher, Denis L. 
Kellett, Gary L. 
Kelley, Leon R. 
Kelly, Dan A. 
Kelly, Thaddeus E. 
Kemp, John E. 
Kenner, R. Roberston 
Kenny, Gerard F. 
Kerr, Charles M. 
King, Jerome S. 
Kirchner, Peter T. 
Kitzmiller, John L. 
Klofkorn, Raymond 
W. 


Knipstein, Thomas W. 
Koomos, George L., 
Jr. 
Kopp, James E. 
Koschmann, Edgar B. 
Kruse, John ©, 
Lake, Kevin B. 
Larese, Ricci J. 
Larimer, Alan M, 
Larson, Rodney A. 
Leake, Hunter C., III 
Lecher, Robert C. 
Leider, Lloyd L., Ir. 
Lestage, Daniel B, 
Leverett, Cary L. 
Lipsius, Lewis H. 
Locascio, Paul A. 
Logan, Michael J. 
Looney, George R. 
Love, James T., Jr. 
Luckstead, Eugene F. 
Ludington, Louis N. 
Lussier, George A, 
Lyons, John R. 
Maas, Charles F, J. 
Mace, John W. 


Magee, Kenneth G. 
Magnant, Claude D. 
Mancuso, Frank S. 
Mangold, Harry A. 
Marlowe, Frank I, 
McClung, Herbert ©, 
McCormick, Timothy 
M. 
McCurley, William 
„III 
McDonald, Harold D. 
McDonald, Kenneth 
M. 


McKenney, Martin E. 

McKinlay, Robert T., 
Jr. 

McMillian, James R. 


Migliore, Anthony D. 
Miller, David E. 
Miller, John P. 


Moore, Laurie W., Jr. 
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Moore, Robert H. 
Morioka, Wilfred T. 
Moskowitz, David L. 
Moyes, James R. 
Munden, Frank A., Jr. 
Murphy, Alvin E., Jr. 
Murphy, John F. 
Murphy, Michael O. 
Nail, Richard L. 
Naylor, Bruce A. 
Nelson, Lawrence E. 
Nernoff, John, III 
Nevel, William G. 
Nevils, Bobby G. 
Nickerson, Harlan J. 
Nielsen, Louis T. 
Noblett, Deane L. 
Norcross, Frederick ©. 
O'Connell, Clifford T. 
O'Keefe, Michael A. 
Okerlund, Michael D. 
Oliff, Benjamin O., Jr. 
O'Toole, Terence J. 
Otto, Ralph N. 
Oury, James H. 
Ouzts, Len M. 
Owen, Ralph G. 
Patterson, James H., 
Jr. 
Permowicz, Stanley, 
E., Jr. 
Perry, James P. 
Peterson, Roger D. 
Petrone, Gerard 8. 
Phelps, Legrande J. 
Pinkstaff, Thomas H. 
Pool, Sam L, 
Potter, Roger A. 
Prendergast, Neal J. 
Principe, Ralph F. 
Prouty, Willard R. 
Pruyn, Stephen O. 
Purvis, Gene H, 
Ratner, Irving P. 
Raulston, Kenneth L; 
Reeb, Paul R., Jr. 
Reed, Charles N., III 
Reed, D. 
Reeves, Charles S. 
Reeves, David M. 
Reid, James W., Jr. 
Remy, Delbert L. 
Reppart, John T. 
Rice, Glen V. 
Risinger, Donald L. 
Roberts, Elster D. 
Robertson, Roderick P, 
Robinson, Donald M. 
Robinson, Wiliam T. 
Roche, William D., Jr. 
Rosen, David I. 
Ross, William A. J. 
Roth, Kenneth R. 
Salisbury, Robert B. 
Saul, Charles D., III 
Saunders, Marvous 
Sawyer, Robert N. 
Scaring, William A, 
Schaefer, Wendelin W. 
Schriver, John A, 
Schultz, Alan K. 
ee Robert 


Sears, Henry J. T. 


Selecky, Paul A. 
Severson, Larry J. 
Seymour, Robert M. 
Shaeffer, Charlie W., 


Skoglund, Rayburn R. 
Smit, Robin L. 

Smith, John M., Ir. 
Smith, Robert W. 
Smith, Robert L. 
Smith, Roger M. F. 


. Smits, Ronald L. 


Smyth, Joseph P. 
Snider, Walter H., Jr. 
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Sorrells, Morris L. 
Spence, James E. 
Spencer, Harold L. 
Spratt, Robert H. 
Stevenson, Richard D. 
Storch, Regis T. 
Strader, Richard P. 
Strout, Eugene S. 
Sykora, Glenn F, 
Taxman, Robert M. 
Taylor, Britton E. 
Telatnik, Stephen G. 
Todino, Joel D. 
Trefny, Frank A. 
Trevino, Richardo J. 
Troup, Charles W. 
Tyson, John P. 
Ulmer, David E. 
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Wessels, Dennis H. 
West, Gerard M. 
West, Harold D., Jr. 
Westervelt, Harold A. 
Westmark, David O., 
Sr. 
Wheat, Reginald D. 
Wheelock, Robert H. 
Wilkerson, James E. 
Williams, Ackerman 
C., dr. 
Williams, Bernard M. 
Williams, George A, 
Williams, Samuel W. 
Willis, Tom V., Jr. 
Wilson, Joseph R. 
Winker, Joel E. 
Winn, Neal E. 


Valentine, Lawrence E. Wolski, Eugene J. 


Vantassel, Peter V. 
Vertuno, Leonard L. 
Vessely, Jon C. 
Vukmer, George J. 
Wagner, Richard P. 
Wells, George G. 


Wood, Ernest M., Jr. 
Yarbrough, 

William M. 
Yourchek, Walter S. 
Ziegler, David O. 
Zimmerman, Jack E, 


To be captains, Supply Corps 


Aicken, John E. 
Aitken, Douglas G. 
Allen, Cecil G. 
Aull, Herbert H. 
Baldwin, Frank E. 
Bates, Raymond H. 
Batterson, Robert E. 
Bennett, Keith 
Bland, Herbert L. 
Blandin, Sherman W., 
Jr. 
Clement, Earl G. 
Cohn, Murry 
Creel, Clarence A. 
Crosby, Philip 
Dale, Oscar N, 
DeYoung, Warren R. 
Duncan, Henry C. 
Dunn, George G. 
Ericson, James B. 
Farley, William B. 
Foulkes, William O. 


Jones, Russell A. 
Lipscomb, John W., Jr. 
Longnecker, Kenneth 
W. 
Maas, William C. 
Maxwell, Lester G. 
McClaren, Wesley J. 
MeMorries, Edwin E, 
McPike, Howard D. 
Miller, John D. 
Milliren, Howard C. 
O’Loughlin, Richard C. 
Patton, Gerald J. 
Paulsen, William N. 
Penebaker, George W. 
Purviance, Raymond 
E., Jr. 
Rehberg, Jerome A. 
Rivers, Vernon G. 
Robinson, William J. 
Schauffler, Robert A. 
Schoggen, Joe G. 


Gardner, Charles A., JrSigman, William E. 


Gaver, Harry L. 
Geneste, Elmon A., Jr. 
Graham, Rupert E. 
Grinstead, Eugene A., 


Jr. 
Haddock, William N. 
Henn, Carl L., Jr. 
Hopkins, Warren G. 
Johannesen, Wiliam 


A. 
Johnson, Herbert L. 


Simpson, Samuel R., 
Jr. 


Strigner, Carl J., Jr. 
Sullivan, Raymond S. 
Walker, Woodrow T. 
Wells, Robert A. 
Whiteside, Charles E. 
Williams, William C. 
Woodfin, Kenneth L, 


To be commanders, Suppiy Corps 


Anderson, William B., 
Jr. 
Anweiler, Calvin R. 


Coryell, Rex S. 
Crozier, Wayne R. 
Culwell, Charles L, 


Armstrong, Edmund S.Daniel, James C. 


Audino, Joseph R. 
Austin, Robert C. 
Bassing, Bernard E. 
Benfell, Leonard H., 
Jr. 
Bennett, William W. 
Blassic, Robert S. 
Bliss, Roger C. 
Borchert, William H. 
Braley, Charles R., Jr. 
Brock, Leonard E. 
Broili, Robert T. 
Butler, Herbert F., Jr. 


Cefalu, Dominic V. 
Chadwick, William A. 
Chegin, George I. 
Chester, Francis J. 
Chetlin, Norman D. 
Colbert, Bryan R. 
Coons, William W. 


Dasovich, Michael 
Dauchess, Edward G. 
Dickson, Holton C., Jr. 
Doddy, William F. 
Downs, Thomas R. 
Dunbar, Robert F. 
Edson, Stephen R., Ir. 
Edwards, Howard R., 
Jr. 
Ellingwood, Leonard 
D 


Emery, William M. 
Ferrell, Reginald G. 
Fischer, Carl R., Jr. 
Forehand, Joseph L. 
Frahler, Andrew L. 


. Frelander, Wendell L. 


Funk, Raymond W. 
Futral, Herschel E., Jr. 
Garbalinski, Walter 
Garibaldi, James J. 
Ghormley, Robert L., 
Jr. 
Haberthier, Jack H. 
Hausold, Robert P. 


Herdon, Paul C. 
Higgins, Everett C. 
Hopkins, Leroy E. 
Hughes, Lowell T, 
Humphrey, Harvey R. 
Ingram, Thomas J., II 
Kapp, George H. 
Kirkwood, J. Scott 
Kocher, Edward M. 
Kulczycki, Alfred S. 
Leventhal, Robert S. 
Levine, Alan Y. 
Linthicum, Walter E. 
Malerich, Francis J. 
Malone, Francis E. 
McEnearney, John E. 
Mehaffey, Donald d. 
Mereness, Lyman T. 
Morgan, James P., Jr. 
Morphew, Karol M. 
Murphy, George A. 
Murphy, Ralph F., Jr. 
Naismith, James A. 
Newman, Carl H. 
Nicol, Robert G. 


Owens, Andrew J. 
Prestwich, John P, 
Rendelson, Paul L. 
Riegle, Chester F. 
Roberts, Calvin W. 
Sartor, Alvis D. 
Sauer, Charles A. 
Schmidt, Ben R. 
Scott, Harold K. 
Selden, Claiborne T. 
Smeds, James H. 
Smith, Charles M. 
Smith, Roy F. 

Speer, Wilburn A., Jr. 
Stark, Warren H. 
Swanke, Charles C. 
Swenson, Darrell E. 
Thurner, Alfred J. 
Webster, Kenneth B. 
White, Warren P. 
Wilson, Dorsey V. 
Witte, Anton L. 
Woodbury, Orpheus L. 


Woodworth, Fred I., Jr. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Supply Corps 


Anderson, Richard A. 
Anglim, 

Matthew E., Jr. 
Arnold, Harry H. 
Awalt, Richard E. 
Babcock, Barry B. 
Bechtelheimer, 

Robert R. 
Bennett, Richard B. 
Bodart, Cletus W. 
Brewin, Robert L. 
Brooks, John E. 
Byers, Austin L. 
Casselberry, 

Lynn W., Jr. 
Caverly, Michael K. 
Chapman, 

Charles B., III 
Christenson, 

Richard D. 

Clark, Shelby V. T. 
Cook, Gerald W. 
Cornelius, Jack M. 
Cronk, Philip W. 
Dollard, Paul A. 
Dusenberry, Frank J. 
Farrell, James G. 
Fekula, Theodore V. 
Ferraro, Neil P. 
Fuka, Otto J., Jr. 
Furmweger, Alfred J. 
Gaddis, Glenn L. 
Gallagher, Robert F. 
Goodwin, Earl E. 
Graessle, Philip G. 
Harkin, James W. 
Harless, Charles A. 
Harrigan, Thomas F., 

Jr. 

Hawkins, Charles A. 
Hochmuth, Alvin E., 

Jr. 

Hollowell, Samuel T., 

Jr. 

Horrigan, John W., Jr. 
Jesser, Arthur D. 
Johnson, Millard J. 
Jones, Ronald A. 
Kela, Frederick H. 


Kemper, Darrell G. 
Klaren, John C. 
Krukin, Lawrence E. 
Landhere, Robert J. 
Lawrence, Robert W. 
Leblanc, George J., Jr. 
Leblanc, Merrill M. 
Lemma, Paul A. 
Mantlo, Glendon R. 
McCarthy, Leonard D. 
McDaniel, Roderick D. 
Mercer, Dean S. 
Nelson, Alfred B. 
Nolan, Frank R. 
O'Connor, Robert W. 
Ostrom, Lester E. 
Parent, Elias A., Jr. 
Pavlisin, Frank 
Peek, Luther W. 
Peterson, Kenneth A. 
Pottinger, Ian G. 
Prutzman, William L. 
Read, Farra L., Jr. 
Richards, Walter T. 
Riordan, William H. 
Rolfe, James A. 
Rose, Rufus E. Jr. 
Ross, Howard T., JT. 
Roth, Richard J. 
Savage, William H., Jr. 
Sevier, Moses T. 
Shipley, Maynard K. 
Smith, Jay R., Jr. 
Springer, Donald F. 
Sterner, Norman G. 
Stevenson, Ray H. 
Strange, Goeffrey G. 
Tillery, Preston J. 
Topping, James F. 
Vanvalkenburg, Max 
W. 
Velotas, Bill M. 
Wagner, John E. 
Walker, Edward K., Jr. 
Warneke, Grover C. 
White, Jack A. 
Williams, Walter L. 
Young, Robert H. 
Zeberlein, George V. 


To be lieutenants, Supply Corps 


Abbott, Henry W., Jr. 
Adams, Paul K. 
Albright, James M. 
Anderson, Floyd R. 
Anderson, Roger A. 
Antolini, Richard G. 
Arendell, Russell W. 
Armour, Robert C. 
Armstrong, William G. 
Arnold, James L. 
Avery, Bruce F. 
Aviles-Alfaro, Bolivar, 
Jr. 
Awada, James G. 


Bacher, Gerald J, 
Bailey, Edwin H. 
Baker, Kenneth D. 
Barber, John E. 
Barcus, Charles C. 
Basler, Richard A. 
Baum, Kenneth A. 
Bayles, Ronald S. 
Beal, John S., Jr. 
Beeman, Ray N., Jr. 
Bell, Ronald M, 
Bender, James L. 
Bennett, Donovan E. 
Bergman, Richard H. 


Bian, John W. 
Billeter, Paul R. 
Billings, Thomas H. 
Bingemer, Charles E. 
Biver, David A. 
Blackwell, Lind B. 
Blair, Bryan E. 
Bloom, Jardine C. 
Bloxom, Donald A. 
Boesch, Frederick E., 


Boese, Fred M. 
Bohensky, Donald F. 
Boltz, Jacob 
Booth, William L. 
Bosworth, Paul R. 
Boyette, James B. 
Brand, Herbert F. 
Brassington, Abram A. 
Brennan, Anthony C. 
Bruton, Lawrence L. 
Bryant, James N, 
Burnett, Chester I., Jr. 
Burns, Reuben D. 
Bush, William J. 
Cairo, Robert F. 
Callaghan, Robert W., 
Jr. 
Carlson, John O. 
Chase, Thane B. 
Chavez, Jose 
Christen, Jimmy E. 
Christensen, Thomas 
w. 
Christopherson, 
Duane A. 
Clark, Paul D. 
Clark, Richard M. 
Clemente, Vincent F. 
Coenen, Walter D. E. 
Cole, Peter S. 
Collette, Royal G. C. 
Cook, Bennie W. 
Cook, John M. 
Cooper, Donald R. 
Cooper, Robert A. 
Cornett, Kenneth H. 
Cox, Bobby W. 
Cox, Joseph M. 
Cox, Ross L. 
Crane, Lee D. 
Cromer, David W. 
Crooks, Robert E., Jr. 
Crosby, Alexander C. 
Cross, John W. 
Crouch, Donald G. 
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Endzel, Edward W. 
Erickson, Roger C. 
Ervine, Donald M. 
Evans, Steven H. 
Faistl, Frank R. 
Farley, Robert H., III 
Farnsworth, Dayid L. 
Faul, David C. 


Filipiak, Francis L. 
Fitzsimmons, Ted R. 
Flammger, Jerome T. 
Foster, Thomas L. 
Fournier, Alexander F. 
Francis, Thomas M. 
Francois, Shirley J. 
Fraser, Robert B. 
Frasher, Burton K., III 
Frizzell, Prank L., Jr. 
Frost, Don. J. 
Fulkerson, Melvin A. 
Fulton, John H. 
Furniss, Henry D., Jr. 
Ganz, James G. 

Gau, Lawrence G. 
Gear, James R. 

Geary, Richard S. 
Gentile, Ronald P. 


Goodmon, David R. 
Gould, George A., IIT 
Gray, Kenneth W. 
Greenhalgh, John E. 
Gregorich, Kenneth J. 
Gregory, Robert T., Jr. 
Groom, Robert W. 
Grossman, Stephen Z. 
Guenther, Richard G. 
Hadbayny, John W. 
Halderman, Jerry J. 
Hamlin, Rudolph B. 
Hardin, Jonathon J., 
Jr. 
Harms, Ralph J., Jr. 
Harris, Neal L. 
Harte, Edwin T. 
Hauenstein; William 
H. 
Haver, David J. 
Hay, Vernon M. 
Hayes, Alan G., Jr. 
Hayes, Charles W. 


Cummings, Samuel R.,Heavener, Richard W. 
III 


Cunningham, John J., 
Jr. 

Cunningham, Philip 
T. 


Custis, John P. 
Dachman, George W. 
Dardis, Ernest C. 
Dean, Claire T., Jr. 
Dean, Robert W. 
DeFrank, Frederick J. 
DeMaio, Robert M. 
DeMayo, Peter 
Dempsey, Edward J. 
Dempsey, Robert J. 
Dent, George F. 
Desmarais, Normand 
D. 
Dickinson, Robert A. 
Difilippo, Angelo E. 
Ditmore, Carl A., Jr. 
Doane, Charles B. 
Doersch, Kirt D. 
Dolina, John R. 
Dowling, John P., Jr. 
Drinnon, James W., Jr. 
Dropp, Robert A. 
Dumke, David R. 
Eason, David G. 
Ebey, John R. 
Eckelberger, James E. 
Edmondson, Aaron D. 


Henion, Alan M. 
Henry, William E. 
Herberger, Charles E. 
Hessler, Blair 
Hickey, Daniel F., Jr. 
Hickman, William B., 
Jr. 
Hodgdon, Paul L. 
Hoffmann, Wilbur E., 
Jr. 
Hudalla, Anthony E, 
Huffman, Haldon J. 
Hulan, Milton T. 
Huneycutt, Herbert K. 
Inman, James E. 
Jaap, Joseph D. 
Jackson, Edward M, 
Jacroux, Paul E. 
Jamieson, Richard K, 
Jaminet, John A. 
Jarman, Cecil A., Jr. 
Jarrett, William A. 
Jewett, Grey R., Jr. 
Johnson, Edward M., 
Jr. 
Johnson, Jerry E. 
Johnson, Paul N, 
Jones, Everett L., III 
Jones, Ramon W. 
Jordan, Carmen P. 
Jordan, James C., Jr. 
Julian, Gerald P, 
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Kaley, Don R. Omarah, James L. 
Kasputys, Joseph E. Orr, Thomas E. 
Kee, William D., Jr. Osmon, Robert E. 
Keiser, James A. Ott, Thomas S. 


Kelly, James A. 
Kenin, David 
Kenney, Thomas R. 
Kiger, Charles R. 


Overman, Douglas R. 
Parker, Charles E. 
Parker, Jimmie R. 
Parsons, Frank W. 


Kipping, Dan G. Paskowitz, Selwyn S. 
Kirwan, Kevin C. Paszly, Alexander K., 
Klockow, John D, Jr. 

Knachel, Robert E. Peck, Leo J. 

Knapp, Emmett J, Pence, John G. 
Koczur, Eugene Percifield, William L. 


Koncar, William R. Peters, Donald T. 
Krakower, Matthew A. Peters, Richard D. 
Krapels, Cornelius A. Pierce, William L. 
Krieg, William C. Piper, James Y., Jr., 
Krummel, John C. Powell, William E., 


Kruse, Marlin L. Jr. 

Kubasch, Donley D. Poxon, Howard W., Jr. 
Kuopus, Karl J. Prehodka, Theodore 
Kwolek, John R. H. 


Prest, Robert F., II 
Ransdell, Maurice G. 
Lavely, Lawrence W. Reavis, Peter A., Jr. 
Leber, Theodore T., Jr. Reeves, Malcolm C., II 
Ledwig, Donald E. Reuscher, Edward J. 
Lee, Richard H, Riddell, William B. 
Leisenring, Richard P. Robie, Ralph L., Jr. 
Liakos, Sotir Robinson, James E. 
Ligon, Samuel J., Jr. Robinson, Richard H. 
Lingle, Terry K. Robson, William R. 
Lokey, Leonard N., Jr. Roth, Jon B. 

Lovett, Heyward M. Rumpf, Robert L. 
Lynam, Edward J. Rush, Spencer 
Lynch, Donald P. Russell, Joseph F., III 
Lytle, James A. Russell, Scott C. 
Mabie, Marshall L. Saidak, Paul A. 
Machesky, John M. Salmon, Robert C. 
Maginniss, Christo- Sauer, Gary O. 

pher M. Scaramozzino, 
Maguder, Henry J., Jr, Emanuel 
Mahelona, George L. Schleck, Peter J. 

P. Schroeder, James A. 
Majors, George W., Ir. Schuerman, John E. 
March, Frederick W. Schwarz, Peter J. 
Marshall, Clyde M, Scott, Robert L. 
Marshall, Solomon W., Selgelid, Larry C. 

Jr. Severance, George G. 
Matais, Joseph A. 
Mazurek, Stanley F, Shaw, Jerry W. 
MeAdams, Witam M. Sherwood Wi O 
ak Dudley 8. Shiels, John Bl. 


McClanah Shima, Larry J. 
a sia Nona Ra Shughart, James N. 


McClurkin, David K. Simcox, John D. 


Simmons, Charles J. 
McGee, William C 


Simon, Jack E. 
McGrath, Joseph G., Sleeth, Sterlen S., Jr. 
Jr 


Smellow, Edwin N. 
Smith, Charles T. 
Smith, Warren N. 
Sorg, Marvin L. 
Spage, Basil A. 
Spearman, Wayne C. 
Spratt, Thomas J. 
Staats, Charles T. 
Starbuck, George A. 
Stauffer, John L. 
Steidle, Robert E. 
Stevens; Steven K. 
Stewart, Robert B. 
Stilgebouer, Larry R. 


McKenna, Theodore R. 
McWhorter, Roy G. 

Donald L. 
Meier, John D. 
Meininger, Willard R. 
Mezzio, George H. 
Mikkleson, Jerry D. 
Miles, Darrell R. 
Mitchell, Willis A. 
Mitchell, William J. 
Monza, Joseph D. 
Moore, James C., Jr. 
Moore, John A. Stone, William W. 
Moore, Richard J. Strain, Oscar R., Jr. 
Morehouse, Stephen H.syagdys, Paul F. 
Moroney, CharlesB. Swanson, John L. 
Moscoe, Donald E. Talbot, Patrick J., Jr. 
Muenster, William S. Taylor, John T. 
Murphy, Henry T., Ir. Tempest, Edward H. 
Napier, William L. Tribbie, Arthur S. 
Nettles,Lawrence J. Trola, Peter J., Jr. 
Newton, James E. Tweddle, David L. 
Newton, William A., Ubbink, Joseph T. 
Vail, James C. 


Vanpatten, David G. 
Varner, Richard H. 
Verplaetse, Ronald A. 


Vevoda, George L. 
Vonachen,DonalD. Wild, Thomas R. 
Wadsworth, William Wilk, Joseph R. 

Ti Williams, John P. 
Walker, Robert O. Williams, Wayne M, 
Walker, Samuel J. Willis, Gerald W. 
Waller, Billy G. Withrow, Edward W., 
Walsh, Martin J. Jr. 

Weatherson, Harvey D. Wolcott, John N. 
Weaver, Milton W. Wolff, Norman D. 


Whitty, Neldon V. 


Webber, Randall E. Wright, Joe B. 
Weiss, Frederick B. Yeager, Howard B. 
Welsh, Gerald H. Yim, Calvin K. 


Wheeler, J. C., Jr. 
White, William L. 


To be captains, Chaplain Corps 
Below, Ralph W. Hutcheson, Richard G., 


Young, Adrian R. 
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Cavendish, Lynn M. 
Clements, Neal W. 
Dambra, Rudolph F. 
Day, Francis W. 
Day, James C., Jr. 
Dickman, Robert E. 
Dobson, John F. 
Fluss, Richard M. 
Galloway, James E. 
Graessle, Howard D., 


II 
Hendricks, Reinhold 
M. 


Hoffman, George L. 
Howe, Charles M. 
Kaufman, Steven K. 
Loomis, Raymond W. 
Maccordy, Edward L. 
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Marquardt, Walter E., 


Nelson, Robert H. 
Parsons, John E., Jr. 
Schley, Gordon W. 
Swecker, 

Claude E., Jr. 
Tinklepaugh, 

Richard L. 
Vance, Robert C. 
Wagoner, Jack R. 
Welton, Dexter M. 
White, Lawrence M, 
Wittschiebe, D. W. 
Wynee, William E. 


Shaughnessy, David B. 


Vanhouten, George W. 


Capers, Keene H. Jr. 


Carpenter, Malcolm A.Morton, Frank R. 


Danielsen, John M. 
Doyle, William F. 
Fenning, Robert C. 
Harrison, Robert M. 


Radcliffe, Robert W. 
Sobel, Samuel 
Swanson, Eugene S. 


To be commanders, Chaplain Corps 


Barlik, Robert F. 
Bodle, Harold D. 
Boyd, George T. 
Carlson, Kenneth W. 
Carnes, John H. 
Cohill, John W. 
Crabtree, Roger L. 


Doermann, Martin J. 


Eaton, Hal H. 
Frank, Joseph A. 
Fulfer. George W. 
Gibbons, Alan R. 
Gould, John D. 
Griffin, Gordon H. 
Hardman, 


Samuel R. 


Leonard, Guy M., Jr. 
Little, James S. 
Michael, Don M. 
Nickelson, Jay V. 
Northrup, Clarence V. 
O'Connor, John J. 

O' Dell, Robert W. 
Osman, Robert E. 
Richardson, Edward L. 
Riess, Paul G. 
Roberts, Stacy L., Jr. 
Rogers, Lowell R. 
Romantum, Peter P. 
Saeger, Alfred R., Jr. 
Selders, Marlin D. 


Hershberger, George M. Sire, Elwin N. 


Hunter, Jackson D. 
Ivers, Victor J. 
Jones, Edwin S. 


Solomon, Charles W. 
Symons, Harold F. 
Trett, Robert L. 


Kingsley, Donald F., Jr.Vinson, William H. 


Kirkbride, Donald L 


To be lieutenant commanders, Chaplain 
Corps 


Aldrich, Ralph W. 
Bond, Hollis H. 
Cortney, Kevin J. 
Cox, Gerald W. 
Dobbs, Veldon B. 
Elier, Max A. 
Fitzsimmons, Donald 
B. 
Garrity, William J. 
Goss, Hubert S., Jr. 
Greenwood, Charles L. 
Grunder, Bey G. 
Hilferty, Thomas J. 
Hinderer, George M. 
Jones, Stephen N. 
Kelley, Thomas W. 
Kemp, Charles D. 
Laboon, John F., Jr. 
Lemieux, Ernest S. 


Meschke, David L. 
Newman, Wiliam W. 
Oakley, Donald C. 
O'Gorman, Charles F. 
Phillips, Harold E. 
Propst, Roy A., Jr. 
Regan, James P. 
Riggs, Adna W. 
Schwartz, Walter J. 
Seegers, Leonard O. 
Snyder, Marvin E., Jr. 
Stanhope, Norman J. 
Timmermeyer, Virgil 
W. 


Tipton, Richard M, 
Urbano, Francis J. 
Walsh, Ronald J. 
Wetzel, Oliver H. 


To be lieutenants, Chaplain Corps 


Cunningham, Robert 


Doffin, James E., Jr. 
Dorsey, Jack E. 
Eyler, Marvin L. 
Gibson, William M. 
Harper, Rhodes W. 


Hegeman, Arthur E. 
Hiskett, Walter A. 
Lewis, Herbert T. 
Nolan, John J. 
Uhles, Paul F. 
Waite, Patrick J. 


To be captains, Civil Engineer Corps 


Bowman, Harlan L. 
Daniels, John M. 
Diberto, Edward T. 
Grahl, Ralph B., Jr. 
Graves, Lenson W. 
Hayen, Charles L. 


Lalor, Foster M., Jr. 
Marschall, Albert R. 
Minwegen, Arthur P, 
Rogers, William R. 
Shepard, George R. 
Wynne, Sydney J., Jr. 


Krickenberger, Custer 


F 


To be commanders, Civil Engineer Corps 


Anderson, Gordon A. 
Bacon, Howard I. 
Bartley, Delmar A. 
Bibbo, Domenico N. 


Bird, David R., Jr. 

Birnbaum, Philip S., 
Jr. 

Brown, Warren F. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Civil Engineer 
Corps 
Andersen, Charles P. Oscarson, Edward R. 
Berdan, Maurice R. Petzrick, Paul A. 
Brooks, Kenneth D. Pitman, James B., Jr. 
Bruch, Charles G. Randall, Robert R. 
Burger, Henry K. Sherrod, 
Daniel, William F., Jr. Henry C., Jr. 
Edson, Theodore M. Socha, Albert R., Jr. 
Gans, George M., Jr. Sweeney, John C. 
Gaulden, Roy D., Jr. Sylva, John P. 
George, Roscoe D., Jr. Toliver, Jack M, 
Hanlon, Mark Z., Jr. Tombarge, John W. 
Haynes, Robert C. Urish, Daniel W. 
Jones, John P., Jr. Vanbelkum, 
Moore, Fred, Jr. Kenneth D. 
Morton, Donald A. Williams, Jesse R. 
Nystedt, Russell P. 
To be lieutenants, Civil Engineer Corps 
Absalom, George M., Lewis, Herbert H., Jr. 
II Lewis, Quentin E. D. 
Martin, Roger G. 
Maskell, Charles M. 
Masterbone, Joseph A. 
Jr. 
Matthews, William G. 
McCorvey, Donald L., 
Jr. 
McGee, George D. 
Mehlhorn, Peter F. 
Metzler, Jay C. 
Mintun, James H., Jr. 
Monarch, Delmont J., 
Jr. 
Muri, Michael D. 
Naegele, Frederich D. 
Osborn, James H. 
Oswald, Thomas H., Jr. 
Otis, Philip S., Jr. 
Parisius, Philip J. 
Parker, Robert D. 
Patterson, Joe T., Jr. 
Peechatka, Farley 
Podbielski, Vietor 
Poole, Arthur S., Jr. 
Porter, Michael D. 
Prather, James T. 
Preston, Robert L. 
Purinton, Lucian B., IT 
Rathbone, John 
Reeves, Dwain 
Reynolds, Ralph R. 
Ricker, Norman G., Jr 
Rinnert, Henry J. 
Ripa, Carl V. 
Ruth, Allen R. 
Schultz, Richard L. 
Shackelford, Robert H. 
Short, Roy E. 
Smart, Robert D. 
Smith, Myron E., Jr. 
Ster, John W. 
Stone, Edward P. 
Strode, James D., Jr. 
Swistock, John R. 
Tack, Curtis A. 
Terrell, David S. 
Thomas, Eugene W. 


Arcuni, Albert A. 
Austin, Donald R. 
Bell, Warren M. 
Bonham, Paul W., Jr. 
Booth, Robert M. 
Boothe, Allen P. 
Bottorff, David E. 
Butler, David E. 
Call, David A. 
Cameron, James J. 
Carricato, Michael J. 
Ciocca, Michael A. 
Code, Ronald B. 
Currie, Wayne L. 
Davis, Gene 

Davis, Harry P., Jr. 
Dettbarn, John L. 
Doebler, James C. 
Doughty, Edward E. 
Eaton, Clarence V. 
Eber, Richard D. 
Edelson, Bruce H. 
Ellis, William E., Jr. 
Emsley, Thomas H. 
Falk, Norman D. 
Forney, David L. 
Frankel, John A. 
Fraunces, George D. 
Frazier, William F. 
Gill, David A. 

Gray, Robert W., Jr. 
Greenwald, James M. 
Gunther, John A. 
Hayes, Robert C. 
Hazucha, Paul C. 
Hendrick, Larry F. 
Herig, William E., Jr. 
Holzbach, James F. 
Horacek, Jerry L. 
Ives, Jon R. 
Jackson, Gerald W. 
Jacobsen, John R. 
Johnson, Wayne E. 
Jones, Robert S. 
Kau, Julian M. F. 
Kennedy, Robert J. 
Kintz, John A. 


Elein, Eugene R. Thornton, Paul A. 
Eloecker, Paul V. Tibbitts, Jonathan C. 
Lafond, John A. Jr. 


Laton, Richard W. Truesdell, Richard C. 
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Tucker, Tracy C. 
Vasilik, Kenneth J. 
Vaughn, Kenneth A. Williams, O. Jay 
Vogel, Lawrence W. Wisenbaker, Richard 
Wagner, David R. e 

Weir, Charles E., Jr. Wood, William L. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Alexander, Perry ©. Kohler, Milton C. 
Bassett, Donald R. Marmarose, Frank A, 
Batchelder, Peachey, James B. 

Richard M. ‘Pentecost, John W. 
Quilter, Ward E., Jr. 
Rives, Robert G, 
Rogers, William J., Jr. 
Selfridge, George D. 


Weiss, Ralph C. 
Wells, Howard A., Jr. 


Gossom, John N. Sharp, Ben C. 
Green, George H. Shaw, Jay D. 
Hawkins, Kenner F. Smith, Alan E. 


Hoerman, Kirk C. Smith, Roland ©. 


Kennedy, William J. 


Sobieski, Edward F. 
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Sampe, David A. 
Schaberg, Siegfried J. 
Schiff, Jon E. 
Schroeder, David H. 


Jr. Seberg, Richard L. 
Mathers, James M. Sexton, David W. 
McCaghren, Allen D. Sharp, Bobby M. 
McCallum, William O. Sharrow, Barry E. 


McWilliams, Robert 


B. 
Moffett, Robert P. 
Moscarillo, Thomas L. 
Mowad, Massoud G. Stoup, Charles L., Jr. 
Nelson, Ronald T. Streicher, Carl W. 
Newell, Thomas J., III Sugg, Thomas H. 
Nichols, Gary P. Theiss, Edward P. 
Niesar, George F. Thompson, David H. 
Oatis, George W., Jr. Triplett, Robert G. 
Pawlak, Richard D. Vazzana, Lorenzo S. 
Ponder, Kenneth G. Wahlig, John B. 
Porter, John W. Waldow, Neil H. 


Shelton, James D. 
Siegal, Don E. 

Smith, Maurice M. 
Stone, Thomas W., III 


Horrigan, David J., Jr. 
Hourihan, 

Catherine P. 
Johnson, Jimmie H. 
Johnson, Ralph W. 
Jones, Bob A., Jr. 
Kenlon, Robert R. 
Kennedy, Robert S. 
Krollman, Richard W. 
Laliberty, George W. 
Lawson, Charles W. 
Levandowski, 

Thaddeus F. 
Liming, John W., Jr. 
Lovin, Aubin H. 
McCullagh, Robert F. 
Menges, Robert P. 
Metcalf, Lawrence P. 
Moran, Robert F. 
Mountain, Charles R. 
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Reid, Donald H. 
Richardson, Fredric 
M. 


Richardson, Langston 
E. 


Robertson, James M. 
Roper, Charles A. 
Ruppe, James R. 
Schroeder, William H. 
Scott, Jimmie D. 
Scrom, Earle B. 
Smith, Jewel T. 
Smith, Robert D. 
Spiegler, Joel B. 
Stalnaker, Mervin L. 
Steil, James J. 
Steinberg, Aaron 
Teague, Francis A., Ir. 
Thompson, James O. 
Vedros, Neylan A. 


Koester, Frederick W. Sorenson, Adrian E. 
To be commanders, Dental Corps 
Atkinson, Ray K. Janus, John T. 
Baird, Daniel M. Lyons, James J. 
Barrow, Paul E. McWhorter, Howard B. 
Cullom, Robert D. Mendel, Robert W. 
Davy, Arthur L, Oenbrink, Philip G. 
Demaree, Neil C. Pennell, Ernest M., Jr. 
French, Gordon K. Slater, Robert W. 
George, Raymond E. Smith, Scott M. 
Glasser, Harold N. Spicer, Robert H. 
Hartnett, Joseph E. Thomas, Julian J., Jr. 
Heinkel, Erwin J., Jr. Webb, John J. 
Howard, Roger H. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Dental Corps 


Pritchard, Griffith F. 
Prock, Dale S. 
Pudwill, Myron L. 
Pyne, Richard M. 
Richardson, William 


G. 
Riley, Daniel R. 
Robinson, Gary C. 


Whittaker, James F. 
Witherspoon, 

Walter P, 
Woodsmall, James T. 
Young, Raymond F., 

Jr. 


Zingheim, William F. 


To be captains, Medical Service Corps 


Bartolomei, Aldo 
Beretta, John J. 
Bing, John H. 
Curtis, Ned B. 
Ferber, Charles W. 


Morgan Guy H. 
Petiprin, Floyd R, 
Pflag, Solomon ©. 
Rigg, Robert F. 
Thompson, Lester K. 


Goldenrath, Walter L. Vanlandingham, 


Allman, Daryl M. 
Altman, Richard S. 
Amato, Angelo E. 
Biron, George A. 
Brecker, Paul L. 
Brenyo, Michael, Jr. 
Burch, Meredith S. 
Burke, Joseph H. 
Casper, James A. 
Castronovo, Sam 
Corio, Russell L. 
Fenner, David T., Jr. 
Hill, Ronald K. 
Hillenbrand, Ronald 
E. 
Howe, Robert E. 
Johnson, Ronald H. 


Koss, Ronald J. 
Leonard, Walter P. 
Lessig, John F. 
Lucker, Ronald W. 
Moyes, Edmund R. 
Nielsen, Theodore C. 
Pirie, George D. 
Richter, Henry E., Jr. 
Roper, David A. 
Smith, John M. 
Stallworth, Henry A. 
Sullivan, William ©. 
Swaim, Bobby L. 
Thomas, Robert E. 
Verunac, James J. 
Viles, Darel D. 
Walters, Ray A. 


To be lieutenants, Dental Corps 


Albright, Jimmy E. 

Alexander, Roger E. 

Allen, John M. 

Andrzejewski, 
David A. 

Berg, Donald R. 

Blake, James H. 


Foster, Dennis C. 
Foster, George S. 
Pullhart, Teddy L. 
Gardner, Donald R. 
George, Karl W. 
Geppert, John K. 
Grace, Edward G., Jr. 


Blanchard, Donald G., Gregory, Lawrence W. 


Jr. 
Boles, Michael E. 


Bollinger, Thomas E. 
Bozikowski, David L. 
Branon, Anthony W., 


Jr. 
Branyan, Carl E. 


Griebe, Edward A., Jr. 
Harrison, William 8. 
Heibel, John L., Jr. 
Hensley, Paul E. 
Hicks, Morris L. 
Hillenbrand, 

Dennis G. 


Buchholtz, William J. Hirschfeld, 


Bunting, William M. 
Cahan, John M. 
Calder, David R. 
Chambers, Edgar H. 


William E. 
Ho, Patrick 
Holdsworth, Earl T., 
Jr. 


Chandler, Leonard P. Horenkamp, 


Cook, Robert C. 
Cooper, Charles A. 
Cordoba, David E. 
Coykendall, Alan L. 
Crowell, Nelson T. 
Delaossa, Arthur D. 
Demeyer, John H. 
Dertinger, John A. 
Dice, James E. 
Eldridge, David C., 
Finagin, William B. 


Norman J. 
Housley, William G., 

II 
Hunter, Thomas A. 
Imlach, William E. 
Isaacs, Jerome E. 
Jones, Robert S. 
Killinger, James B, 
Knehans, William E. 
Koenigs, Joseph F. 
Lable, Eliot 


Fitzpatrick, Wayne J. Lamb, Neil W. 


Fjerstad, James H. 


Lane, Jerry L. 


Fortman, Kenneth V. Lane, John D. 


Keener, Mary F, 
Lester, William F. 
To be commanders, Medical Service Corps 
Arm, Herbert G. McWilliams, 
Damato, Morris J. Joseph G. 
Duckworth, James W.Walter, Eugene L., Jr. 
Ervin, Francis A. Werner, Gordon W. 
Green, Irving J. Williams, Wayne E. 
Henry, Girton H, 

To be lieutenant commanders, Medical 

Service Corps 

Janson, Harold J. 
Johnson, James F, 
Lane, Jack R. 
Long, William L. 
McCrory, Matilda J. 
Miller, Harry P. 


Emmett L., Jr. 


Barrett, Neil K. 
Beyer, Charles E. 
Brandon, Daniel A. 
Brannon, Joe F. 
Carpenter, Arden R. 
Curto, James O. 
Dennis, J. M. Morris, Carlton R. 
Devine, Leonard F. Oleson, Russell H. 
Dietch, Michael M., Jr.Reed, John R. 
Dunbar, Edward S. Richardson, James W. 
Gallaher, Robert E. Riser, Ellis W. 
Gilbert, Richard S. Schaffner, Leslie J. 
Goon, Melvin H. Sloan, Marshall 
Hartley, Robert L., Jr. Smout, Jay C. 
Heath, Jean L. Tatum, Raymond B. 
Holston, Charles A. Woodham, James T. 
Hoover, Lillian P. 

To be lieutenants, Medical Service Corps 
Acord, Loren D. Dewey, William A. 
Anderson, Francis Doll, Richard E. 

G., Jr. Erie, James R. 
Auton, William J. Faherty, Francis X. 
Bacon, Norman F., Sr. Fancher, James E. 
Bagnall, Donald L. Ferguson, Donald R. 
Blake, John P. Pitts, Marvin L. 
Bleh, Harry W. Foster, Harlan D. 
Bogdan, Raymond R. Furry, Donald E. 
Boyle, John A., Jr. Garner, Howard E. 
Bristow, Bertram W. Geiger, Robert E. 
Brugman, Arthur P. Godfrey, Walter A., Jr. 
Butler, Robert C. Graves, Joseph L, 
Cicero, Joseph D. Hagstrom, Verne W. 
Clayton, Walter H., Jr. Hammett, Gene L. 
Cole, Charles C. Harris, George S. 
Conover, Fredric G. Hassey, Jaseph T. 
Cooper, Max L. Henderson, Jack T. 
Craig, Donald R. Hensle, Harold R. 
Dains, Clarence A. Hinds, Robert B. 
Darr, Kënneth L. Hines, Kenneth F. 
Delaney, Thomas J. Holcombe, James 
Despiegler, Gary D. E., Jr. 


Mulrennan, John A., Weems, Bailey E, 


Jr, Weidner, Wilfred L. 
Neill, George S. Wentworth, Richard 
Nelson, Jack A. L 


Parrish, William R. Wire, George W. 
Pavlick, John E. Wright, Donald N. 
Pritchard, Glenn E. Zimmerman, Lonnie 
Ray, Paul T. V. 

Reeves, Donald E. 


To be captains, Nurse Corps 


Blaska, Burdette M. 
Bulshefski, Veronica M. 
Reilly, Alice R. 


To be commanders, Nurse Corps 


Burcham, Janice M. Quillin, Rose M. 
Byrnes, Anna M. Schuh, Lorraine 0. 
Dewar, Natalie M. Slate, Faye J. 

Ellis, Barbara Sterner, Doris M, 
Heimberger, Peggy S. Walker, Catherine S. 


To be lieutenant commanders, Nurse Corps 


Allgaier, Hilda L. Lantz, Ellen L. 
Bednowicz, Eleonore A.Liakos, Angeline G. 
Brown, Shirley A. Lorch, Elizabeth A. 
Cormier, Rosealine M. Maznio, Helen R. 
Daniel, Marvelle L. Orr, Wanda 8. 

Davis, Kathryn A, Pearce, Martha V. 
Donoghue, Margaret C.Peterson, Lee 
Ferguson, M. Pinto, Marie L. 
Foley, Alicia M. Rancourt, Beatrice A, 
Fudala, Adeline R. Schmaus, Stella M. 
Grice, Carol A. Smith, Helen F. 
Hanes, Wave J. Walker, Helen J. 
Hedberg, Alison U. Warren, Marjorie E. 
Johnson, Jolene L. Whitehead, Edith P. 
Johnson, S. Fay 4 


To be lieutenants, Nurse Corps 


Arthur, Margaret J. McNair, Joan A. 
Baker, Mary E. 


Barbarick, Donna L. Mills, Arlene E 
Clunan, Claudette C. Nehr, Rosalie R. 
Collins, Kathleen M. Olson, Loa G. 


Ostrand, Viviann L. 
Ottoson, Joan 
Patterson, Carol E. 
Peters, Edna L. 
Povey, Ann K. 
Rollins, Jean C. 
Ross, Stella A. 
Scott, Janet 
Sommer, Irene C, 
Spencer, Peggy R. 
Johnston, Georgia F, Stravinsky, Joan F. 
Kelly, Margy S. Swetonic, Majorie A. 
Kobelinski, Kathryn AThomas, Shirlie Y. 
Koester, Helen M. Warner, Patricia A. 
Leuenberger, Patricia Wechsler, Margeretta 


x. B. 

Lochte, Rose M. Wilhelmy, Catherine 
Lockwood, Lavon R. M. 

Masters, Eleanor M. Williams, Betty M. 
McIntyre, Joan Zatzariny, Tanya 


McLaughlin, Margaret 
= 


Durupt, Monica V. 
Edwards, Karen E. C. 
Emal, Janice A. 
Fillmore, Elizabeth J. 
Frawley, Shirley M. 
Gornick, Patricia A. 
Jennett, Jo Ann 


William O. Whitehead (Naval Reserve offi- 
cer) to be a permanent lieutenant and a 
temporary lieutenant commander in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 
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Gerald E. Nieusma (civilian college gradu- 
ate) to be a permanent lieutenant (junior 
grade) and a temporary lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


James C. Lorbeck Dale W. Seck 
David L. Mincey 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cers’ Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the line or Staff Corps of 
the Navy, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law: 


Ronald D. Alley David L. Carroll 
Scott K. Anderson, Jr. Brian R. Clarridge 
David J. Bardsley Donald L. Clary 
George P. Bardsley Ronald B. Clary 
Robert G. Bates Robert L. Clifford 
William L. Beall James E. Colovin, Jr. 
David E. Bell Norman H. Dahlgren, 
Jay P. Beskind Jr. 

Donald C. Booher Welborn O. Darden, Jr. 
John J. Brabenec III Craig S. Davison 

Lee R. Brannan, Jr. John A. Day 

Norman K. Brewer Harry A. Diel 
William C. Brooks Keith H. Dinger 
Jonathan R. Burge David O. Dinwiddie 
Ray S. Burge Robert J. Donnelly 
Robert D. Burke Mark E. Doub, Jr. 
Thomas A.Campbell Kenneth J. Dubois 
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Dean E. Edson Dennis E, Pankratz 
David C. Etherton Christopher W. 
Robert S. Freese Patterson 
Ronald W. Fuchs Daniel M. Pence 


Jerome L, Powell 
Michael D. Quigley 
Charles R. Rabel 
Daniel Rabinowitz 
John J. Raymond 
James R. Reinauer 
John T. Revenaugh 
Donald J. Rhoads 
Jeffrey L. Richard 
Larry W. Rinne 
Charles L. Robinson 


Alan L. Gaines 
Donald E. Galbraith 


II 
Stanley P. Germond 
Ethan J. Gibson 
William R. Gustafson 
Theodore W. Hack 
John W. Hamilton III 
Frederick D. Hansen 
Joseph F. Hart 
Victor H. Hemmy, Jr. 
Ronald E. Holmes Thomas J. Rowland 
Andrew B. Hoxie Larry A. Schilhabel 
Harrison W. James III Frank C. Schleicher N 
Joseph M. Jaros Peter A. Schranz 
Frederick J. Jones Charles R. Schrimper 
Allan E. Junker Robert J. Scott 
Raymond W. Kane John M. Sherm, Jr. 
Alan C. Keiller Robert L. Simonson 
David A. Killen Louis M. Smith 
James L. Kinslow Robert J. Smith 
John G. Kolp Milton L, Sneller 
Donald M. Kowalsky Charles H. Speace 
Richard C. Kuhn Robert W. Stevenson 
Paul W. McGonigle Dennis L. Swartz 
Charles E.Mandolia Guerry K. Taylor 
David R. Mathers Eliot F. Tozer III 
Terrence Q. Maynard Oscar D. Turner, Jr. 
Kenneth J. Meyer Michael F. Vitek 
Albert J. Michel Bernard D. Wagner 
David H. Moomy John J. Ward HI 
Aidan T. Murphy Brian L. Webber 
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Laramie M. 
Winczewski 

John F. Wozniak 

Thomas R. Young 


John C. Westfall 
Thomas J. Whittle 
Gerald N. Wiesner Eric B. Zimny 

Richard D. Wilson Richard E. Zuckerman 


Francis J. Schukis (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program candidate) to be a per- 
manent ensign in the Line of the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law. 

John R. Lukas (Naval Reserve officer) to be 
a permanent lieutenant commander and a 
temporary commander in the Medical Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law. 

William E. McLaughlin (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer) to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 

The following named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Dental 
Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

John M. Foley 

Anton P. Soldan-els, Jr. 

Robert G. Schonbrun 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

Donald M. Bare Jerry Rosenfeld 

Larry D, Faris 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Actions by the Office of Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House two recent actions taken by 
the Office of Education. 

First, they have held up distribution 
of a pamphlet including four of Com- 
missioner Howe’s most radical speeches. 
The excuse they give is that they have a 
wrong city listed for something. The 
Howe speeches included are the May 3 
speech advocating busing and pairing 
under some situations, which also notes 
that HUD is a weapon to be used against 
de facto school segregation; and the May 
18 speech, which proposes that bound- 
aries between cities and suburbs and even 
between States be scrapped for educa- 
tion just as they were scrapped for 
transportation by the Port of New York 
Authority. The individual speeches are 
still available, if you can get them, but 
the pamphlet is not being distributed 
even to Members of Congress. My office 
checked. 

I imagine that the administration 
finally woke up and is trying to muzzle 
Harold Howe until after the election. 
There is something else that should be 
called off, too, and that is the Office of 
Education's national racial census to de- 
termine the racial makeup of every 
school in the United States. This survey 


has been announced by Mr. Alexander, 
information director for the equal edu- 
cational opportunity section of the Of- 
fice of Education. This is the office that 
is to implement the “Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act“ $6 billion busing 
scheme which I exposed. 

I do not want Federal snoopers com- 
ing into my North Bronx district and 
using Federal money to run a census to 
determine how many children from the 
North Bronx should be bused to Harlem 
to make room for Harlem children to be 
bused to the North Bronx. That is the 
sort of thing that was proposed in the 
bill I uncovered. 

I think that this racial census to get 
statistics for busing, pairing, school re- 
districting, and pupil exchanges is un- 
constitutional. If Lyndon Johnson does 
not approve of busing and pairing, he 
should ask for Howe’s resignation. 


Nikola Petkov, Bulgarian Patriot: 
A Martyr for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed fitting that freemen everywhere, 
and those who aspire to be free, pause 
to commemorate the brutal execution of 
Nikola Petkov, Bulgarian patriot. 


Nikola Petkov led a courageous resist- 
ance to the Soviet Communist strategy to 
subjugate the proud country of Bulgaria 
after World War II. His death on Sep- 
tember 23, 1947, brought a dramatic end 
to the legal opposition to that takeover. 

Political activity dedicated to self-de- 
termination and independence, even at 
the risk of life itself, was familiar to Pet- 
kov. His father, a self-educated peasant 
who became Prime Minister of the coun- 
try, was assassinated in 1907 for his op- 
position to foreign intervention such as 
that of czarist Russia. His brother Pet- 
ko was an outstanding leader of the peas- 
ant movement. against the fascist dic- 
tatorship of 1923, He was shot down in 
Sofia in 1924. 

Nikola Petkov was an underground 
leader during the Nazi occupation of 
Bulgaria and a participant in the first 
coalition government formed after the 
occupation. He later resigned from the 
government in protest and openly op- 
posed the Communists in power. When 
Vishinsky was sent by Stalin to pursuade 
Petkov to come back into the govern- 
ment, Petkov told him that he listened 
only to the will of the Bulgarian people, 
not to the orders of a foreigner. 

Petkov waged an all-out campaign 
against the Communists in the 1946 elec- 
tion, which was to be their vehicle for 
assuming complete control of the coun- 
try. Despite Communist terrorism and 
fraud, Petkov and 100 other opposition 
representatives were acknowledged to 
have been elected. 

Addressing the assembled Parliament, 
Petkov staged his most courageous as- 
sault on the Communists. He denounced 
them as Stalinist agents whose hands 
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were stained with the blood of innocent 
Bulgarians and accused them of wanting 
to make Bulgaria a Soviet province. 

For his efforts, Petkov was charged 
with conspiracy against the State and 
the Soviet Union and labeled “an agent 
of Anglo-American capitalism.” In 
complete defiance of immunity afforded 
him by the Constitution, the Commu- 
nists arrested him inside the Parliament 
building. He was sentenced to be 
hanged. 

Petkov was offered the customary 
pardon for a declaration of repentance 
just before his execution. He replied: 

My sentence was passed by your Moscow 
masters and no one can revoke it, I do not 
seek any mercy from you. I want to die so 
that my people can be freed sooner. 


Long before the dawn of September 
23, 1947, Nikola Petkov was hanged in 
secret. His executioners feared the pub- 
lic wrath which they would have pro- 
voked by hanging him at the usual hour. 

Their fear was well founded, for the 
heroic example of men like Petkov is 
the constant threat of those who would 
enslave free men. It teaches the dis- 
aster of appeasement and inspires cour- 
age to pay the price of liberty when it is 
demanded. Let us never forget that 
freedom is not free. 

Let us learn from Nikola Petkov. Let 
us remember that the destruction of free 
men anywhere is the peril of free men 
everywhere. Let us renew our tradi- 
tional, abiding commitment to the prin- 
ciples of liberty and human dignity and 
to the people who struggle daily to 
achieve them. 


Minority Efforts To Improve the Poverty 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day I discussed here the mismanage- 
ment and waste which has earmarked 
the poverty program in its 2 years of op- 
eration. Today I would like to talk 
about the steps that the minority has 
taken in an attempt to make the poverty 
war accomplish its purposes of combat- 
ing poverty and helping impoverished 
and disillusioned Americans to gain 
faith in themselves and their own 
abilities. 

I feel that patchwork legislation in the 
form of amendments to poorly conceived 
bills is a pretty haphazard way to get 
good legislation. Such an approach 
would only further clog up channels 
which are already hopelessly circuitous 
and inefficient. We need to start with a 
clean slate; we need to implement legis- 
lation that clearly and expressly sets up 
programs which will help our needy peo- 
ple as quickly as possible without sub- 
jecting them to the frustrations of deal- 
ing with inexperienced, bungling mis- 
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Management. We need to help these 
people help themselves; we must give 
them the tools to work with and teach 
them how to use these tools so that they 
may feel a sense of worth and accom- 
plishment. The idea of a self-help pro- 
gram for our poor and underprivileged 
is a good one, but the implementation 
of it has been unbelievably incompetent. 

Last January I introduced two bills 
proposing several means to clean up the 
mess at OEO. The first of these bills 
would establish a select committee to 
conduct a thorough and bipartisan in- 
vestigation of the structure and opera- 
tions of the Economic Opportunities Act 
of 1964. The committee would consist of 
nine members appointed by the Speaker 
of the House and the minority leader. 
This committee would be modeled after 
the successful committee which cleaned 
up the abuses in the administration of 
the GI bill after World War II. 

I then proposed a second resolution 
whereby the House, through its Commit- 
tee on Government Operations, would 
contract with an independent auditing 
firm to tell us in plain, nonpolitical 
language what has happened to the 
$2.3 billion the taxpayers have shoveled 
into the poverty program. The resolu- 
tion further provides that one of the 
Nation’s fine management consultant 
firms be employed at the OEO to tell us 
and them what is wrong with the admin- 
istrative structure and how it ought to 
be run. 

The minority has tried in the past to 
introduce means by which present abuses 
in the poverty war could be corrected. 
We have, for instance, proposed careful 
procedures for evaluation of Job Corps 
enrollees to identify youths with crimi- 
nal records or behavioral problems and 
insure adequate provisions to cope with 
their problems in Job Corps camps with- 
out major disruptions; transfer of Job 
Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps 
from OEO so that they will be fully co- 
ordinated with existing manpower re- 
training programs; and establishment of 
an Industry Youth Corps to provide pro- 
ductive jobs and training for young peo- 
ple in private industry. These sugges- 
tions and many others were summarily 
voted down by the majority on straight 
party votes. 

The minority has also taken an active 
interest in the widely heralded hearings 
of the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the War 
on Poverty. We recommended 67 wit- 
nesses, knowledgeable in all aspects of 
the antipoverty program, be called. 

These recommendations were ignored 
and hearings, for no apparent reason, 
were abruptly terminated. The majority 
further held closed-door sessions, care- 
fully excluding the minority, while they 
drafted “a bill which we can defend.” 
This action appears to be an open admis- 
sion that many majority members con- 
sider the poverty program purely as their 
own political weapon. 

But, even in the face of the over- 
whelming majority, we shall continue to 
try to propose sound and well-reasoned 
legislation to further the good intensions 
and ideas behind the poverty program. 

The minority’s opportunity crusade 
is a proposal to unite local, State, and 
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Federal Governments with private in- 
dustry to launch a comprehensive pro- 
gram of training, education, and motiva- 
tion for the impoverished. An effective 
attack on poverty will not be possible as 
the exclusive function of the Federal 
Government. The opportunity crusade 
utilizes the many groups in our economy 
and government who are in a position 
to help and encourages each to carry out 
the functions to which it is most suited. 
This delegation of duty avoids the in- 
cessive bureaucratic tangle we have to- 
day and puts each program in the hands 
which are most directly sensitive to its 
needs. 

This program would be careful to pro- 
vide freedom to operate imaginative, 
locally initiated programs within a 
framework of administrative guidelines. 
Standards must be set up to prevent the 
intrusion of bungling Federal bureau- 
crats in local programs, and yet to avoid 
the many political abuses that have eaten 
away at the poverty war. 

This opportunity crusade, unlike the 
poverty program, is carefully thought out 
and well planned from the start. 

I am hopeful that enough of my col- 
leagues here in the House will have the 
courage and foresight to stand with 
us and demand a responsible program 
in place of this torn and frayed patch- 
work we have before us. 


Postmaster General O’Brien’s Tribute to 
Congressman Gonzalez 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this month, on September 9, our distin- 
guished colleague, HENRY GONZALEZ, Was 
honored at a dinner in San Antonio, 
Tex. Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien was the main speaker at this 
well-deserved tribute to an individual 
who has served his district and his Na- 
tion in an outstanding manner. 

In his remarks, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral comments on the performance of 
our distinguished colleague from south 
Texas and on the performance of the 
89th Congress under the leadership of 
President Johnson. Larry O’Brien is 
universally recognized for his excellence 
as a political tactician and has been in- 
timately involved in the legislative pro- 
grams of Presidents Johnson and Ken- 
nedy. Because of his eminence in this 
area, I am sure my colleagues will be in- 
terested in reading the text of his re- 
marks which follow: 

It is a pleasure to be here this evening for 
this well-deserved tribute to Congressman 
Gonzatrez. I bring with me the greetings 
and best wishes of President Johnson, who 
joins with you in this expression of apprecia- 
tion to his good friend, Henry GONZALEZ, for 
his outstanding service to the people of this 
congressional district, to the people of Texas, 
and to the nation. 
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At the outset I want to make it clear that 
although I am here to speak in HENRY’S 
behalf I have no intention of trying to chal- 
lenge his personal record for extended ora- 
tory. Iam told that he once spoke some 22 
hours in the State Legislature against a 
group of bills designed to perpetuate and 
strengthen the denial of equal rights to all 
Texans. 

He spoke then in a good cause, in the 
cause of justice and human dignity. As you 
know, that is a cause he has championed 
throughout his political career. 

Judging from the constantly increasing 
size of the vote Henry has rolled up, his 
constituents like what they have heard and 
seen, 

During the last campaign, one of the 
Gonzalez-for-Congress brochures used the 
slogan “One Good Term Deserves Another.” 
I wholeheartedly endorse the sentiment that 
slogan expresses, And it is obvious from this 
audience that I have a lot of company. 

Henry GONZALRZ is winding up his second 
full term in Congress. They’ve been good 
terms. Your congressman has worked hard 
and effectively for progressive legislation, 
legislation which has benefited San Antonio, 
benefited Texas, and benefited the nation. 

In these efforts he has worked closely with 
your distinguished senior senator, RALPH 
YARBOROUGH. I feel especially close to Sen- 
ator YARBOROUGH because he is an outstand- 
ing member of the Senate Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee. 

Senator YARBOROUGH, Congressman GON- 
ZALEZ and their colleagues on Capitol Hill who 
share their outlook will mark down the past 
two years as something special, something to 
look back on with pride, for the members of 
the 89th Congress have written a record of 
accomplishment unparalleled in our history. 

They have not hesitated to act and they 
have not feared to innovate. They have at- 
tacked a broad spectrum of national prob- 
lems and national issues with vigor and de- 
termination. And because of their determi- 
nation, Congress has gained new respect and 
admiration throughout the country, 

This assessment of the 89th Congress is 
by no means mine alone. It is a view shared 
by many veteran members of Congress, some 
of whom have served on Capitol Hill for more 
than three decades. 

And it is a view shared by a distinguished 

former member of Congress, by a man who 
is one of the authentic legislative geniuses 
of our time. I am speaking, of course, of our 
President, Lyndon Baines Johnson, In a 
recent speech in Syracuse, New York, Presi- 
dent Johnson said this about the 89th Con- 
gress: 
“American history textbooks talk about 
the action Congresses of Theodore Roosevelt 
and Woodrow Wilson and Franklin Roose- 
velt. And they were action Congresses. 

“But let me tell you this about your law- 
makers in Washington today: they have 
faced up to more national problems, enacted 
more important legislation, and helped more 
people than any other five sessions of Con- 
gress combined.” 

A lot of people have wondered what 
brought about this sudden transformation, 
what produced this resolve to face our prob- 
lems and do something about them. 

Well, the answer is really quite simple: 
Election Day, 1964—that was the answer. 
On that day an overwhelming majority of 
Americans cast their ballots for progress and 
against reaction. They voted their convic- 
tion that the greatest nation in the world 
could be even greater. They voted for the 
promise of tomorrow, not the fears of eras 
passed. 

They voted to elect a President who is com- 
mitted to keep America moving. And, to a 
degree virtually unprecedented in our his- 
tory, they voted to give him a Congress deter- 
mined to be a partner in progress. The last 
two years have shown what can be done 
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when we have a President and a Congress 
that care about the people. 

A few weeks ago President Johnson made 
a brief tour of New York State and New 
England. As part of that visit he made five 
or six short speeches, discussing a wide range 
of subjects of interest and importance to all 
Americans. 

He talked about medicare, about educa- 
tion, about civil rights and citizen respon- 
sibilities, water pollution, the problems of 
our cities, conservation, prosperity and the 
difficulties it sometimes raises, and also 
about international affairs. 

Before leaving Washington to come here, I 
was glancing over some of the reports Con- 
gressman GonzaLez sends his constituents 
to keep them informed on what he is doing, 
And I was struck by the great similiarity be- 
tween the views of President Johnson and 
Congressman GONZALEZ on what we must do 
to fulfill completely the promise of America. 

This isn’t so surprising when you consider 
that these two men have a great deal in 
common. Both are native Texans; both came 
from modest circumstances; both have spent 
most of their adult lives serving the public; 
both believe that in their positions of respon- 
sibility they represent all the people. 

The accomplishments of this Administra- 
tion and the 89th Congress reflect the firm 
conviction that the common interests of 
business and labor, the city dweller and the 
man who lives in the country, the farmer and 
the consumer, the professional man and the 
blue collar worker—that the common in- 
terests of these and other seemingly diverse 
groups are much greater and more far reach- 
ing than any differences which may exist 
among them. 

I have heard the 89th Congress accused 
of being nothing more than a rubber stamp 
for the Administration. Well, when I hear 
something like that I always make it a prac- 
tice to consider the source. And that charge 
comes from professional nay-sayers, people 
whose main preoccupation is in throwing up 
road blocks in the path of progress. 

I have worked closely with the 89th Con- 
gress on a number of matters. And I can 
tell you for sure that it has been no rubber 
stamp. Administration proposals have been 
subjected to searching analysis. They have 
been studied, scrutinized and dissected. 
Some have been improved upon and even a 
few have been rejected. It has been said the 
President proposes and the Congress dis- 
poses. But the Congress can propose as well 
as dispose and the 89th Congress has done its 
share of both. 

But the central fact is that this Congress 
has carried out the Democratic Party Plat- 
form of 1964 to a degree many people thought 
would be impossible. 

This record of accomplishment, however, 
isn’t the record of a rubber-stamp Congress. 
It is the record of a Congress with a great 
many members who, like Henry GONZALEZ, 
share with President Johnson the desire to 
grapple with and do something about the 
challenging problems the nation faces at 
home and abroad. 

Working together, President Johnson and 
the 89th Congress have launched a war on 
poverty, moved to wipe out the last vestiges 
of racial discrimination from the land, vastly 
strengthened our educational system, estab- 
lished a meaningful program of medical care 
for the aged, and attacked the social evils 
and physical decay that plague many of our 
cities. 

It is a tribute to this Administration and 
this Congress that they have taken these 
steps knowing full well America is more 
prosperous today than it has ever been be- 
fore. 

It would be easy to point to the fact that 
we are now producing more goods and serv- 
ices than at any time in our history—and 
do nothing. 
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It would be easy to cite the statistics 
showing more Americans are working and 
earning more money than ever before—and 
do nothing. 

It would be easy to say Americans today 
are enjoying the best standard of living this 
or any other nation has ever known—and do 
nothing. 

But that's not the kind of President we 
have in Lyndon Johnson—and that’s not the 
kind of Congressman you have in HENRY 
GONZALEZ. 

America did not become great by resting 
on her laurels and she won’t remain great if 
the politics of inertia prevail. Certainly 
Henry GONZALEZ understands this, He has 
fought for progress—on many fronts—ever 
since he entered public life. 

He was manning the trenches in the war 
on poverty long before the term became 
popular. In 1957, he sponsored the first 
minimum wage bill ever introduced in the 
Texas Senate. 

Since then he has moved his main battle- 
ground from Austin to Washington, but 
you can rest assured he is still fighting with 
undiminished vigor for the interests of the 
people he represents. And he is scoring 
some notable victories. 

Largely as the result of his efforts, the 
eyes of all the Americas will focus on San 
Antonio in 1968 for the HemisFair. This 
“Fair of the Americas” will serve as a bril- 
lant showcase for the achievements of the 
nations of the Western Hemisphere in com- 
merce and industry, in science, in art, edu- 
cation and the professions. 

For San Antonio, the HemisFair will mean 
a great acceleration in economic activity. 
Even when the Fair closes, your city will re- 
tain a legacy of permanent structures and 
facilities. 

For all the participating nations, the 
HemisFair promises rich dividends in inter- 
national goodwill and understanding. 

The task of promoting and developing in- 
ternational understanding is a never-ending 
one. It occupies the full time and talents 
of some of the most brilliant and dedicated 
people in our government. And it com- 
mands the daily attention and energy of tht 
President. 

Our basic commitment in international 
affairs is to the right of self-determination. 
We believe each nation should have the right 
to guide its own destiny, to choose its own 
form of government, to develop its own social 
and economic institutions. We believe this 
choice must be free from outside interfer- 
ence, either in the form of internal subver- 
sion or outright armed aggression. 

Because an attempt is being made to deny 
this freedom of choice to an independent 
nation, Americans are fighting and making 
great sacrifices in Vietnam. 

As the President has said so often: “We 
seek neither territory nor bases, economic 
domination nor military alliances in Viet- 
nam. We seek for the people of Vietnam, 
North and South, only what they want for 
themselves.” 

And the President has made it clear we are 
ready to assist the people of both North and 
South Vietnam make a better life for 
themselves. 

“Our hope,” he said recently, “is that the 
North Vietnamese will realize they cannot 
succeed in taking over South Vietnam and 
will turn to the task of helping their own 
people and building their own nation, In 
that work of peaceful building, they will find 
us as willing to help as they have found us 
determined in resisting aggression.” 

We cannot abandon the struggle for free- 
dom in Vietnam—just as we cannot abandon 
the fight to make certain the blessings of our 
own freedom are shared fully by every 
American, 

The responsibilities we must shoulder, at 
home and abroad, require courageous, dedi- 
cated, enlightened leadership, in Congress as 
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well as in the White House. In Henry Gon- 
ZALEZ you have a man who has given that 
kind of leadership. I know you will give him 
the support he needs to continue serving you 
and the nation. 

And I am sure you will continue to give 
the same support to President Johnson. Our 
President has the loneliest job in the world 
and the most awesome. He is our Com- 
mander-in-Chief in these crucial times. He 
needs your help and he needs your prayers 
and I know you stand at his side as he guides 
the destiny of this nation. 


Vietnam in the Balance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the citi- 
zens of the United States are being asked 
to support policies in Vietnam which do 
not rest easily with our traditions. Most 
Americans resist involvement in foreign 
wars, but when involved, want to win. 
Probably the most effective means open 
to the administration to maintain public 
support for the nature and style of our 
operations in Vietnam is through a 
deepening of understanding of the dy- 
namics of this struggle, including a 
careful identification of the political 
component, 

The relationship between the Hanoi 
regime and the Vietcong in the south has 
not been discussed with the care and 
specificity it deserves. Both in public 
discussion and in private conversation 
with policymakers in the executive 
branch, I have been struck with the in- 
sistence on the total identity between 
the forces in the south and the north. 
The dogmatic position of the administra- 
tion on this point does not engender con- 
fidence, but rather doubt. When policy- 
makers are so certain about a matter 
inherently uncertain, larger doubts are 
raised about our perception with respect 
to other aspects of this struggle. 

Earlier this year I commented on the 
relationship between the north and the 
south in the following words—page 4603 
of the March 2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

The relationship between Hanol and the 
National Liberation Front has been much 
discussed. Many officials of the U.S. Govern- 
ment have repeatedly stressed the role of 
Hanoi in stimulating, organizing, supplying, 
and directing the Vietcong and the National 
Liberation Front. But this does not give 
a complete picture of the relationship be- 
tween Hanoi and the forces in the south. 
‘The strong political motivation of the Com- 
munist forces must be studied carefully. 

If a political movement in one country 
decides to extend its influence into another 
country, the usual procedure is to send in 
people to proselytize and to organize on be- 
half of the ideas which the political move- 
ment seeks to promote. If the organizational 
effort is successful, a group in the second 
country comes into being. Its ideology, per- 
haps some of its leadership, and its tactics 
may continue to be guided by the forces in 
the first country. But the group in the sec- 
ond country still has an independent, viable 
existence. The relationship between the two 
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groups is relatively stable so long as the 
tactics are agreed upon. But if the first 
group takes a new course, then the viable 
nature of the group in the second country 
suddenly becomes clear. 

According to the figures of the Defense 
Department, approximately 200,000 of the 
Vietcong are from South Vietnam. These 
Vietcong and the National Liberation Front 
believe they are fighting for certain ideas. 
It would seem doubtful that they regard 
themselves simply as soldiers whose com- 
mand loyalties run to Hanoi. Their per- 
sistence and their sacrifices could not be 
explained on this basis. 

Thus there is the strong probability that 
as Hanoi has sought to organize in the 
South, it has at the same time created forces 
which, if not independent today, are po- 
tentlally independent if Hanoi shifts to 
courses which are incompatible with the 

thrust of those fighting in the 
South. 

Thus, if Hanoi were to pursue a course of 
action which would seem to the National 
Liberation Front to thwart and make use- 
less the years of sacrifice, there is doubt 
that Hanoi could compel acceptance of this 
course. But even more devastating, Hanol 
would be regarded as abandoning an ally in 
the South to which it not only owed an 
ideological allegiance but which it had 
spawned. 

The United States looks at its commitment 
to South Vietnam as binding. Then con- 
sider how much more deeply Hanoi must 
feel bound to the fortunes of those whom it 
sponsored in the South. Because this has 
been my rough analysis of this relationship. 
I have always believed that the hope that 
bombing in the North would drive Hanoi 
out of this conflict was doomed to fallure. I 
believe furthermore that the bombing would 
force Hanoi into an even more active role 
in the belief that events in the South would 
have to be speeded up as the only way for 
Hanoi to obtain an end to the bombing. 

On the other hand, pressure against the 
National Liberation Front and the Vietcong 
forces could bring about a settlement some 
day. It may be that regardless of what the 
United States does, the fabric of the South 
Vietnamese society is so torn and weakened 
that a successful effort against the Commu- 
nist forces cannot be sustained. Whatever 
the settlement possibilities, however, com- 
munication directly with the National Lib- 
eration Front would seem to make more sense 
than to force Hanoi to act as broker with its 
interests not necessarily paralleling those of 
the Liberation Front. 

In any event, these matters must be looked 
at with care and objectivity. The great stress 
which the United States places on the role 
of the North Vietnamese must not obscure 
the fact that our national interests require 
that we make our understanding conform to 
reality. 


My views have been reinforced by an 
excellent article by Bernard Fall appear- 
ing in the October 1966 issue of the For- 
eign Affairs Quarterly. Because of the 
importance of this question I insert a 
portion of his article in the RECORD: 

VIETNAM IN THE BALANCE 
Iv 


A major part of the whole Viet Nam argu- 
ment revolves around a clear identification 
of the character of the enemy—for it is that 
identification which pins the label of “ag- 
gressor” on North Viet Nam (and thus justi- 
fies military action against it) or, conversely, 
makes the conflict largely a civil war, with 
the United States as the major foreign 
“interventionist.” 

A recent issue of Foreign Affairs presented 
an unusually well-argued and sophisticated 
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case for the first view.! But precisely be- 
cause it is so well argued, it unconsciously 
presents some of the arguments for the op- 
posite viewpoint as well. And since it is 
almost impossible to discuss the possible ra- 
tional outcomes of the Viet Nam situation 
as long as the true character of the ad- 
versary is in doubt—it is this writer’s own 
belief that it lies somewhere between the two 
extremes presented above—the nature of 
the Viet Cong must be explored further be- 
fore it can be definitively dismissed as “face- 
less.“ 

It can be conceded in advance that any 
Communist member of the National Libera- 
tion Front in South Viet Nam is likewise a 
member of the Lao Dong, the Vietnamese 
Communist Party, and that North Viet Nam, 
which had without a shred of doubt won the 
war against France in 1954, fully expected 
to gain control of South Viet Nam as well 
either by the elections slated for July 1956 
or at a later date. I am, however, inclined 
to doubt that Hanol's decision to intervene 
in South Vietnamese affairs was prompted by 
any “increasing disparity between political 
life north and south.” For it became ob- 
vious even to the blindest of optimists that, 
unfortunately, the political lives of both Viet 
Nams, far from becoming “disparate,” be- 
gan to resemble each other as only two ex- 
tremes can, with their gradual falsification 
of representative processes and, finally, with 
their concentration camps and persecution of 
religious groups. The existence of a “Cen- 
tral Reunification Department” in Hanoi of 
which much is made is surely revelatory of 
something—until one becomes aware that 
West Germany, for example, has a Ministry 
for All-German Affairs to which, of course, 
East Germany and the Soviets ascribe equal- 
ly sinister motives, even thought it can be 
safely assumed that the Ministerium für 
Gesamtdeutsche Fragen is more innocuous 
than any Hanol committee with the same 
purpose. 

It is likewise very much open to ques- 
tion that the intervention of Hanoi was first 
evidenced by a terror campaign directed 
against small South Vietnamese officials. 
In actual fact, Diem began to become op- 
pressive as early as January 1956, when a 
concentration camp ordinance (No, 6 of Jan- 
uary 11, 1956) gave the regime almost un- 
checked power to deal with the opposition— 
and the non-Communist opposition, least 
inured to clandestine operations, was hit 
hardest. It took until May 1966 for a U.S. 
Government agency, the Public Affairs Office 
in Saigon, to state candidly what was a well- 
known fact all along—to wit, that some of 
the so-called “political-religious” sects pro- 
Moa the hard core of the early opposi- 

on: 

Ten of the eleven [Cao-Dai] sub-sects 
had opposed Diem, and their leadership fled 
to Cambodia or went into hiding. The 
members of the other ten sects made up the 
bulk of the early NLF support, although the 
alliance was at all times an uneasy one... 

.. . The [Hoa-Hao] sect in 1952 formed 
the Social Democratic Party as its political 
arm, It too challenged Diem, and its armies 
were smashed by ARVN in 1956. Like the 
Cao Dal, it was an early and major partici- 
pant in the NLF, 

.. The third of the esoteric sects of Viet 
Nam, the Binh Xuyen, which was also 
smashed by Diem, also worked with the NLF 
in its early days.” 

The decision by Diem—probably his most 
pregnant in terms of its future consequenc- 
es—to. abolish elected village government in 
June 1956 (again before the July 1956 elec- 


1 George A. Carver, Jr., “The Faceless Viet 
Cong,“ Foreign Affairs, April 1966. 

U.S. Mission in Viet Nam, JUSPAO Plan- 
ning Office, A Note on the Vietnamese Sects, 
May 1966, p. 2-3. 
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tion deadline, at a time when the Commu- 
nists were on their best behavior) did the 
rest. The hated appointees became a prime 
target for local resentment and by March 
1958 over 400 had been murdered by guer- 
rillas who indeed, as Carver points out, 
“harped on local issues and avoided preach- 
ing Marxist doctrine.” When it is remem- 
bered that there were enough “local issues” 
around to cause the South Vietnamese Army 
itself to try at least three times to murder 
Diem, it becomes understandable why South 
Viet Nam appeared to Hanoi ripe for pluck- 
ing. In other words, there can be no doubt 
but that Hanoi, or even South Vietnamese 
stay-behind Communist elements, took ad- 
vantage of Saigon’s glaring weaknesses after 
1959. But the Communists can hardly be 
held responsible for the incredible stupidity 
of the Diem regime and the somewhat sur- 
prising blindness to its faults of its Ameri- 
can advisers. And it is equally hard to deny 
that there was plenty of motivation inside 
South Viet Nam, on the left as well as on 
the right, for a revolutionary explosion. 

The next point which requires clarification 
is not whether the insurgency in South Viet 
Nam is abetted, directed and aided from 
North Viet Nam (it is to a large extent), but 
whether such outside controls preclude the 
existence of real objectives which are spe- 
cifically those of the insurgents rather than 
of their external sponsors. Here, the recent 
British revelations as to the truly enormous 
extent of the control of the French Resist- 
ance in France by the Special Operations Ex- 
ecutive (S.0.E.)—the 1940-46 British 
equivalent of the Central Intelligence 
Agency—shows what is meant. According to 
the now-published official history of S.O.E. 
in France, “till 1944 the British had a virtual 
monopoly over all of de Gaulle’s means of 
communications with France,” and the 
French “could not introduce a single agent 
or a single store” without Allied permission 
and help, and “anything [they] planned with 
marked political implications was liable to be 
vetoed by any of the three major Western 
allies.” Yet, having substantiated exactly 
what both the Vichy French and the Nazis 
had said all along, i.e. that the French Re- 
sistance was nothing but an “Anglo-Saxon 
conspiracy” and the resisters (this writer in- 
cluded) nothing but foreign agents, the offi- 
cial history makes the key point: “All these 
victories by and through resistance forces in 
France had a common basis: overwhelming 
popular support.“ 

The hard historical facts which emerge 
from the French Resistance and which ap- 
pear to apply to the Viet Cong are (a) that 
in spite of overwhelming technical control by 
the Allies, de Gaulle succeeded in winning 
political and military loyalty among the di- 
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yerse guerrilla forces in France, and (b) 
that even de Gaulle’s own views and desires 
had to accommodate themselves to those de- 
veloped by the internal resistance in its four- 
year fight, in which it bore the brunt of the 
struggle and suffered the bulk of the losses. 
The differences of view between Viet Cong 
leaders who have now been in the fight for 
six years (and some of them for twenty!) 
and the Hanoi theoreticians and conven- 
tional military commanders go in many cases 
far beyond normal internecine party strug- 
gles or mere tactical disagreements. 

A glance at factual examples is interesting: 
there have been three changes of N.LF. sec- 
retaries-general at times when Hanoi was in 
the throes of no purge whatsoever. There 
was the N. LF. five-point manifesto of March 
22, 1965, whose “jungle version” was rebroad- 
cast later by Hanoi with 39 extensive amend- 
ments or text changes, softening some of the 
N.L.F. statements. There were the spontane- 
ous reactions of N.L.F. leaders when faced 
with respected Western observers on neutral 
ground, openly explaining why they dis- 
agreed with the “narrow-minded commissars 
in Hanoi.” And there is the fact that while 
the United States and Hanoi are now offi- 
cially wedded to a return to a Geneva-type 
conference (and, presumably, its two-year 
election clause), the N.L.F. bas thus far left 
Geneva out of its program, preferring a flex- 
ible formula of eventual reunification in ne- 
gotiated stages. 

It is easy to dismiss those differences as be- 
ing mere camouflage (after all, some people 
believe that the Sino-Soviet split is nothing 
but a grand deception foisted on the easily- 
fooled West) and to believe the N.L.F. is in- 
deed nothing but “a contrived political 
mechanism with no enous roots,” as 
Carver avers. But in that case, the 220,000 
Viet Cong who fight side-by-side with 50,- 
000 PAVN regulars, and who over the past 
three years are said to have suffered almost 
100,000 dead and 182,000 wounded, fight 
rather well for what must be a vast mass of 
remote-controlled and force-drafted recruits. 
Otherwise, desertion would be just as easy 
on the Viet Cong side as it is on the ARVN 
side, but thus far the V.C. desertion rate 
simply seems to keep pace with the increase 
of manpower on the Communist side. 

That leaves, lastly, the argument of “face- 
lessness“: the N.L.F. leaders are men of little 
stature in their own society; they are un- 
knowns, But four years ago only a few Viet- 
namese military men knew who General Ky 
was, and no one thought of him even two 
years ago as being of presidential timber. 
Clandestineness is not attractive to the sort 
of men who are national figures: aside from 
Yugoslavia’s Marshal Tito, it takes real ex- 
pertise to recall the names of European 
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resistance leaders. In any case, N.L.F. propa- 
ganda has seen to it that its leaders should 
not remain anonymous: at least forty senior 
leaders’ biographies have been published, 
along with their photos.“ Their background 
shows the normal social background of Viet- 
namese leadership in general, from medical 
doctors and pharmacists, to lawyers and even 
army Officers (though the sprinkling of Mon- 
tagnards and women is more typical of the 
likewise classic “united front” picture). And 
they have one remarkable common charac- 
teristic which thus far no Saigon government 
has been able to match: they are all from 
south of the seventeenth parallel. 

None of the foregoing justifies Hanoi’s 
claim that the N.L.F. should be the “sole 
legitimate voice of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple.” But nothing justifies the opposite 
claim either, to the effect that without 
Hanoi’s full support, the N. LF. would dis- 
appear into thin air like a desert mirage. 
There can indeed be no quarrel with Carver’s 
statement that “the Viet Cong organization 
is unquestionably a major factor in the 
South Vietnamese political scene.” In that 
case, however, it must be treated as what it 
is—a political force in South Viet Nam which 
cannot be simply blasted off the surface of 
the earth with B-52 saturation raids, or 
told to pack up and go into exile to North 
Viet Nam. 

There is one further consideration which 
argues against the likelihood of Hanoi being 
able (assuming it were willing, and it does 
not seem to be) to turn off the southern 
guerrilla movement like a water tap: Hanoi 
has, since March 1946, made four separate 
deals with the West at the expense of the 
South Vietnamese. The French-Vietnamese 
accords of March 6, 1946, provided for a Viet- 
namese “free state with its own government, 
armed forces and foreign relations” but left 
South Viet Nam proper (i.e., Cochin China) 
under French control and, as it turned out, 
severe anti-Viet Minh repression. The 
French-Vietnamese modus vivendi signed by 
Ho Chi Minh in Paris, September 14, 1946, 
further confirmed this seeming “abandon- 
ment” of the South. In the Geneva Accords 
of July 1954, it was South Viet Nam which 
was left to the tender mercies of the Diem 
régime for at least two years, and we have 
Nguyen Huu Tho’s own word in an inter- 
view with Wilfred Burchett to the effect 
that “there were mixed feelings about the 
two-years’ delay over reunification.” And 
when neither Hanoi nor Peking (nor the So- 
viet Union) made strong representations 
against dropping elections in 1956, it must 
have become obvious to even the most ob- 
tuse pro-Hanoi elments south of the seven- 
teenth parallel that the North Vietnamese 
Communists are somewhat unreliable allies. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. Harry F. 
Byrp, Jr., a Senator from the State of 
Virginia. 

Rev. Henry S. Amidon, Braddock 
Street Methodist Church, Winchester, 
Va., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Creator of all, who hast 
placed us in Thy world and hast made 
us a continuing part of Thy creation, 
guide us by Thy spirit. 

We humbly thank Thee for the many 
blessings which Thou hast given to our 


M. R. D. Foot, “SOE in France,” London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1966, p. xix, 
33, and 442-443; passim. 


country. We pray that we may be en- 
abled to use these blessings to Thy serv- 
ice. Take from among us all contempt 
of Thy word and commandments. 
Break down the barriers of selfishness 
and intolerance. 

Endow all these Members of Congress 
with a right understanding, a pure pur- 
pose and sound speech. Enable them 
to rise above all self-seeking and party 
zeal into the larger sentiments of public 
good and human brotherhood. Cleanse 
our public life of every flaw and fault; 
subdue in our Nation all that which is 
evil. 

Grant and continue unto these legis- 
lators the inspiration of Thy holy 
spirit, that as they labor faithfully for 
our country, they may also advance Thy 
kingdom upon earth. May Thy power 
be the instrument, which leads to truth- 
fulness in thought, word, and deed. Arm 


them with such trust in that truth which 
is invisible, that they may ask no rest 
from its demands and have no fear in 
its service. 

Let the knowledge of Thy righteous- 
ness and Thy love reign in all our hearts 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1966. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 


4 Commission for Foreign Relations of the 
NLF, Personalities of the South Viet Nam 
Liberation Movement, a.d. [1963], 44 pp. 
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from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, September 28, 1966, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting the nomination of Herbert 
Salzman, of New York, to be Assistant 
Administrator for Development Finance 
and Private Enterprise, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 


By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments: 

S. 3008. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and assist in the ex- 
tension and improvement of comprehensive 
health planning and public health services, 
to provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds for such planning and 
services, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1665). 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL, ADDI- 
TIONAL, AND SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO. 1666) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
I report favorably, with an amendment, 
the bill (S. 3164) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed, together with individual, ad- 
ditional, and supplemental views. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will be 
printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 
As in executive session, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted. 
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By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

Austin L. Pickling, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Nicholas deB, Katzenbach, of Illinois, to 
be Under Secretary of State. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Armed Services, I re- 
port favorably the nomination of Rear 
Adm. George W. Calver, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, for appointment to the grade of 
vice admiral, and the nomination of as- 
tronaut Richard F. Gordon, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for appointment to the grade of 
commander in the Navy. I ask that 
these nominations be placed on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to placed on 
the Executive Calendar, are as follows: 

Rear Adm. George W. Calver, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Navy (retired), for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral; and 

Lt. Comdr. Richard F. Gordon, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for permanent appointment to the 
grade of commander in the Navy. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably the nominations 
of 343 officers for appointment to the 
grade of major and below in the Army; 
1,662 officers for appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel and below in 
the Marine Corps and 2,403 officers for 
appointment and promotion in the grade 
of captain and below in the Air Force. 
Since these names have already appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be ordered 
to lie on the Vice President’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Robert E. Evans, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

Darwin G. Abby, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Gerald S. Rose, and sundry other persons, 
for appointment in the Regular Army; and 

Lewis H. Abrams, and sundry other officers, 
9 temporary appointment in the Marine 

orps. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3870. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, JAVITS: 

S. 3871. A bill for the relief of Hilda E. M. 

Hofstra; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McCARTHY: 

S. 3872. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
certain expenses incurred by an individual 
in maintaining a foreign student as a mem- 
ber of his household; and 

S. 3873. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 with regard to the income, 
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estate, and gift tax treatment of certain 
transfers of property to the widows, heirs or 
donees of public school teachers; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McCartuy, when 
he introduced the last above mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
THE FINAL REPORT OF THE 
WOODROW WILSON COMMISSION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey sub- 
mitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
307) ; which, under the rule, was referred 
to the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration: 

Resolved, That there be printed as a Sen- 
ate Document the “Woodrow Wilson Me- 
a Final Report,” Septem- 

er . 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Proxmire, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MansFIeELp, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954, RELATING TO 
TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS OF PROPERTY 


Mr.McCARTHY. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with regard to the income, estate, 
and gift tax treatment of certain trans- 
fers of property to the widows, heirs, and 
donees of public school teachers. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
for the widow, heirs or donees of a public 
school teacher or other public school em- 
ployee the same tax treatment as is now 
provided for private school teachers and 
other private school employees with re- 
gard to benefits under an annuity con- 
tract paid for by his employer. 

Under present law—section 403(b) of 
the Internal Revenue Code—both private 
school teachers and public school teach- 
ers are not required to include in gross 
income certain amounts paid by their 
employers to purchase annuity contracts 
for such teachers. In general, either 
kind of teacher may exclude the entire 
amount paid by his employer up to 20 
percent of the amount paid the teacher— 
excluding the amount paid for the 
annuity contract. Thus, in this regard, 
both public and private school teachers 
are treated exactly alike. 

However, in certain other respects the 
tax treatment is not the same. The 
widow of a deceased private school 
teacher is not required to include in in- 
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come the first $5,000 paid to her under an 
annuity contract purchased by her de- 
ceased husband’s employer, to the extent 
the benefit she receives was paid for by 
amounts that her husband was not re- 
quired to include in income—section 
101(b) (2) ) ii). Subsection (a) of 
the first section of the bill I am introduc- 
ing amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide for exactly the same benefits 
to the widow or other beneficiary of a 
public school teacher. 

There is also a difference in treatment 
with regard both the estate and gift tax. 
Under present law, a retirement annuity 
purchased for a teacher by a private 
school—exempt from tax—is not in- 
cluded in the gross estate of such teacher 
at his death—section 2039(c). Likewise 
under present law the exercise or non- 
exercise by a private schoolteacher of an 
election or option—with regard to a bene- 
ficiary at death—under an annuity con- 
tract purchased by the private school is 
not considered a gift—section 2517(a). 
Subsection (b) of the bill I am introduc- 
ing amends the Internal Revenue Code 
to provide the same estate tax and gift 
tax treatment for the heirs and donees 
of public school teachers as now exist for 
those of private school teachers. 

The schoolteachers of the Nation are 
a special professional group, and it is my 
view that it is equitable and proper that 
the tax treatment of benefits from an- 
nuities purchased for teachers by their 
employers should have the same tax 
treatment as regards income, estate, and 
gift taxes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3873) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 with regard 
to the income, estate, and gift tax treat- 
ment of certain transfers of property to 
the widows, heirs or donees of public 
school teachers, introduced by Mr. Mc- 
CarTHY, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, with the consent of 
the respective sponsors of the bills, that 
I may be made a cosponsor of S. 3769, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act, and 
S. 3000, a bill to permit States or other 
duly constituted taxing authorities to 
subject persons to liability for payment 
of property taxes on property located 
in Federal areas within such State, at the 
next printing of the bills. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the names of Senators East- 
LAND, Dopp, LONG of Missouri, KENNEDY 
of Massachusetts, Baym, BURDICK, TY- 
DINGS, SMATHERS, DIRKSEN, Fone, and 
Javits: be added as cosponsors of S. 2191, 
the so-called narcotics bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of S. 2877, the Na- 
tional Community Senior Service Corps 
bill, the names of the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Smatuers], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lonc], and the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY] be added 
as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing my name may be added as a 
cosponsor of the bill S. 3612, to provide 
for the issuance of a special U.S. postage 
stamp in commemoration of those dedi- 
cated to helping retarded children. 

As one who has long been interested in 
the prevention and treatment of mental 
retardation and as one who is privileged 
to serve as this year’s honorary fund 
drive chairman of the South Dakota As- 
sociation for Retarded Children, I en- 
thusiastically support this legislation. 

Issuance of such a stamp would ap- 
propriately call attention to the pressing 
need to insure a fuller life for the men- 
tally retarded children of the Nation. I 
am particularly pleased that the motto 
suggested by the National Association for 
Retarded Children—“Retarded Children 
Can Be Helped”—would, under the terms 
of this bill, be printed on the face of the 
stamp. S. 3612 also provides that the 
stamp would be issued on October 15, 
1967, the date of the National Associa- 
tion for Retarded Children Convention. 

I earnestly hope that the Congress will 
take early and favorable action on this 
most. meritorious legislation. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at its next 
printing the name of the distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH] be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Resolution 300, the so-called troops 
for Europe reduction resolution, and that 
his name be included as a cosponsor at 
the next printing of the resolution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of Senate Resolution 
302, which would establish a standing 
Committee on Urban Affairs, the names 
of the following Senators be listed as co- 
sponsors: The Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrueninG], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR—AMEND- 
MENT NO. 779 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] be 
added as a cosponsor of amendment No. 
779, the teachers’ deduction amendment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF WARREN J. FERGUSON 
AND MANUEL L. REAL, OF CALI- 
FORNIA, TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGES, CENTRAL DISTRICT OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I desire to give notice that public hear- 
ings have been scheduled for Thursday, 
October 6, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2300, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Warren J. Ferguson, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge, central district of Cali- 
fornia, to fill a new position to become effec- 
tive September 18, 1966, by Public Law 89— 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Manuel L. Real, of California, to be U.S. 
district judge, central district of California,. 
to fill a new position to become effective 
September 18, 1966, by Public Law 89-372 
approved March 18, 1966. 


At the indicated time and place per-- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman; the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from. 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrusxal. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF 
NOMINATION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the nomi- 
nation of Herbert Salzman, of New York, 
to be Assistant Administrator for Devel- 
opment Finance and Private Enterprise, 
Agency for International Development. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of its receipt in the Senate. 


INDUSTRY VICTIMS OF SUSPENSION 
OF INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
near future the Senate will face a decision 
on whether to suspend the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit adopted by Congress 
in 1962. 

Suspension of this incentive for busi- 
ness and industry to expand was recom- 
mend by the President as a means of 
cooling the current economic boom, He 
chose, as I have said before, the wrong 
remedy. Unfortunately, the House Ways 
and Means Committee was inveigled 
into gulping down this bad medicine— 
though with some modifications. 

The case against suspending the in- 
vestment tax credit is overwhelming. 
First and foremost, the prime results of 
removing the incentive would not show 
up until late next year at the earliest. 
Indicators already tell us that by late 
1967, the economy may not need any 
brakes applied. 

Another, and compelling, reason 
against suspension is the fact that it hits 
hardest segments of the economy that 
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are being asked to increase their produc- 
tion to meet the needs of a growing popu- 
lation—and to meet the increasing de- 
mands for the war in Vietnam. 

I want to discuss briefly some types of 
industry that would be singled out for 
special, unfair treatment. 

RAILROAD INDUSTRY 


Earlier this year, the railroad boxcar 
shortage in this country became so acute 
that Congress found it necessary to enact 
legislation to help eliminate this bottle- 
neck to economic stability. 

The shortage of boxcars was seriously 
threatening practically all areas of the 
Nation. President Johnson stated that 
the shortage was “hurting the consumer, 
the farmer, business, labor—and our de- 
fense effort.” 

In signing the bill in May, the Presi- 
dent said: 

We cannot tolerate that: 

Not as long as a single farmer lacks a box- 
car to ship the grain he has worked so hard 
to grow; 

Not as long as lumber mills must close 
because their products cannot be moved 
from mill to manufacturer, and shortages 
drive up plywood and lumber prices; 

Not as long as businessmen have goods 
ready to ship but must wait for freight cars 
and lose money waiting. 


The importance attached to increasing 
the supply of railroad cars can be seen 
in another administration action of last 
spring. When the administration ap- 
pealed to business generally to postpone 
capital expansion as much as possible, 
the railroads and rail equipment indus- 
tries were specifically exempted from 
the request. 

Now, when the farmer is being urged 
to grow more food, when the Vietnam 
war is taking increasing amounts of raw 
and finished materials, when the num- 
ber of men in Vietnam is being raised, 
the incentive to provide the rail trans- 
portation would be denied. 

This just does not make sense. 

Mr. President, one of our most nagging 
problems is our balance of payments. 
It has become a chronic situation with 
little immediate chance of resolution. 
But, listen to this: 

COAL INDUSTRY 


Last year, 1965, the United States ex- 
ported more than 50 million tons of coal, 
which brought to this country more than 
$465 million. This year’s exports are 
expected to rise by 6 percent. 

Coal exports alone cannot solve the 
balance of payments. But it is one area 
in which we have been particularly suc- 
cessful in selling to foreign markets. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. A major factor in 
our increase in coal exports has been the 
modernization of our mining techniques. 
How was this efficiency achieved? 
Largely through the incentive provided 
by the investment tax credit. 
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What is true of the coal industry is 
true of all American industry. Without 
competing with foreign imports or reach- 
ing new foreign markets, increased plant 
and equipment investment is precisely 
the best way to achieve success in for- 
eign competition. But it is just this sus- 
pension of the investment credit that 
will lessen the incentive to invest in 
more efficient cost-cutting equipment 
and weaken our balance-of-payments 
situation. 

The damage that suspension of the 
tax credit would do to the coal industry 
would fall equally hard on another of 
the President’s goals. That is the elim- 
ination of poverty in Appalachia, where 
most of our coal is mined. Poverty can- 
not be abolished if production drops and 
men are turned out of work. 

Thus, a triple blow would fall—on the 
coal industry generally, on Appalachia, 
and on the balance of payments—if re- 
consideration is not given to the admin- 
istration’s proposal. 

MACHINE TOOLS 


The machine tools industry has re- 
ceived its share—and more than its 
share—of the blame for the tautness in 
the economy in recent months. 

After several years of slackness, 
machine tool production jumped dra- 
matically by 55 percent from 1963 to 
1965. This year’s increase is expected 
to be about 13 percent. Backlogs have 
built up as a result of Vietnam pressures 
and the demands of a hard-running 
civilian consumer economy. But sus- 
pending the investment credit is not the 
way to get at this problem. 

Removing the investment incentive 
would simply mean that machine tool 
production would fall further behind in 
its capacity to meet demand, both mili- 
tary and civilian. 

I might say, Mr. President, that yes- 
terday I put into the Recorp some 
statements from officials in the machine 
tool industry who said that if the pro- 
posal is passed in its present form, they 
might as well take a vacation in the lat- 
ter half of 1967, because nobody will buy 
machine tools at that point, when they 
can wait a few months and get the in- 
vestment credit restored. 

Modernization would be slowed, thus 
putting a roadblock in the path of high- 
er efficiency, improved wages, and com- 
petition in world markets. 

It has been estimated that two out of 
every three machine tools in the Nation’s 
metalworking industry are obsolete by 
today’s standards. And this in an in- 
dustry which will produce $100 billion 
in goods this year. 

AIRCRAFT 


There are a number of other busi- 
nesses that would suffer unduly. Take 
the aircraft industry. A $10 million jet- 
liner is not an item one finds on a ware- 
house shelf. Each one is made to order. 

Airlines would defer purchases in the 
hope that they would have the invest- 
ment credit restored. Three things 
would result: 

First. Our airlift capacity to Vietnam 
would suffer. 

Second. Plane production would fall, 
throwing men out of work. 
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Third. Foreign airlines could get ear- 
lier delivery on their orders and thus 
obtain competitive jumps on our own 
airlines. 

TRANSPORTATION 


The transit industry, one of our most 
sorely needed, would be slapped. Pri- 
vately owned transit systems carried 43 
percent of local passengers last year. 
They paid local, State, and Federal 
taxes. They carried schoolchildren, the 
elderly, the poor, and the disabled. In 
many cases they are the only form of 
transportation available to these people. 

At a time when the Federal Govern- 
ment is spending millions on public 
transit systems—and we just passed a 
measure that provides $150 million a 
year for 2 years—it seems exceptionally 
unwise to penalize private systems. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the industries that would be penalized at 
a time when their services are badly 
needed. I hope my colleagues will heed 
their cries when the time comes to vote. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Proxmire in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, today marks the retirement of one 
of America’s most distinguished news- 
papermen. The New York Times this 
morning carried the last of the com- 
mentaries that have appeared in the edi- 
torial section of the New York Times for 
more than 32 years under the byline of 
Arthur Krock. 

Mr. Krock arrived on the Washington 
scene in 1910 as the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal. William Howard Taft was the 
President at that time. After serving in 
Washington with the two Louisville news- 
papers, Mr. Krock went to New York as 
@ member of the editorial staff of the 
New York World, and from that great 
newspaper he went to another great 
newspaper, the New York Times, and be- 
came its Washington correspondent. 

Mr. Krock served as Washington cor- 
respondent for the New York Times for 
35 years. During much of that period 
he served as chief of the Washington 
bureau. 

Few men in the history of our Nation 
have had as close an association with the 
problems of Government and with the 
men who have been called upon to help 
solve those problems. 

Arthur Krock is a brilliant writer. His 
commentaries are incisive, provocative, 
factual, and enlightening. 

He has been recognized by his profes- 
sion by being awarded the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1935 and 1938, and he has had the 
unusual distinction in 1951 of being given 
a special citation by the Pulitzer Board. 
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Arthur Krock’s character inspires con- 
fidence. He has had the complete con- 
fidence over a period of three decades of 
Cabinet officers, Congressmen, Senators, 
and Presidents. 

Former President Harry Truman, in a 
note to the New York Times published 
today, said that neither Washington nor 
the New York Times will be quite the 
same without Arthur Krock. I share the 
sentiments of former President Truman 
and I associate myself with his remarks 
in that respect. 

It has been the privilege of the Sen- 
ator from Virginia to have enjoyed the 
friendship of Arthur Krock for 25 years. 
Mr. Krock owned a home in Clarke Coun- 
ty in the Shenandoah Valley, which is 
west of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
only 12 miles from where I live. I cher- 
ish this friendship and I am pleased to 
salute Mr. Krock today for the many 
contributions he has made to his profes- 
sion and to his nation. 

Characteristically, Mr. Krock does not 
like farewells. In his last commentary, 
published this morning and captioned 
with the one word “Finis,” he wrote of 
Lord Byron and Robert Browning as 
ranking high among those who made a 
“big and mournful thing out of leave- 
taking.” Mr. Krock does not. 

This is the way Arthur Krock con- 
cluded his final column: 

Better to depart with the words of the 
character in the TV thriller: “All right, of- 
cer, I’ll go quietly.” 


Mr. Krock may depart quietly, but this 
is in marked contrast to the influence 
he has wielded over the years, which 
proclaimed itself loud and clear. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to print in the Recorp, as a part of 
my remarks, the text of the last com- 
mentary by a great newspaperman. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In THE NATION: FINIS 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 28.—This is the 
last from this source of the commentaries on 
events, public men and measures that for 
more than 32 years have appeared in the edi- 
torial section of this newspaper several times 
a week and on Sundays. They end in a 
period when most of the problems of goy- 
ernment they have been concerned with re- 
main unresolved, to plague the present and 
befog the future. But that is an abiding 
condition in human affairs. And for one who 
for so long has been granted the facility of 
exploring it in print, any terminal date is as 
suitable as any other. 

SEEMINGLY UNEXAMPLED 

The volume, complexity and menaces of 
the unresolved problems of humanity may 
not be accurately termed unexampled when 
submitted to history’s test of relativity, 
though in the shadow of nuclear war they 
seem to be. But to enumerate only a few 
establishes that they are as grave as any 
that burdened man before. 

The United States, acting on a new geo- 
political concept of domestic security and an 
evangelistic concept of world stewardship of 
national self-determination, has also dis- 
carded the most fundamental teaching of 
the foremost American military analysts by 
assuming the burden of a ground war be- 
tween Asians in Asia, The general and spe- 
cific safeguards that were written into the 
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Constitution: to preserve the separation of 
the three powers of government have been 
steadily eroded by Congressional delegations 
of its legislative power to the already swollen 
powers of the President. And the Supreme 
Court has expanded its appointed function 
to interpret the laws by decisions that in 
effect have been judge-made legislation and 
amendments of the Constitution to conform 
with the extreme liberal doctrine to which 
five justices currently subscribe. 


AVOIDING A FRONTAL ATTACK 


Price inflation is still being attacked on the 
flank, for the practical political reason that 
to strike at it frontally would require legisla- 
tive curbs on the unique statutory power of 
the Administration’s political ally—organized 
labor—to raise the costs of production vir- 
tually at will. A frontal attack on inflation 
would also require a meaningful reduction in 
Government spending for non-military proj- 
ects, not to be compensated immediately by 
diverting to these projects the new revenues 
from the impending post-election tax in- 
crease. But this reduction would be opposed 
by another powerful ally of the Administra- 
tion, the group whose goal is the total wel- 
fare state to which the President’s grandiose 
design of the Great Society is both kith and 
kin. 

The supplement of a few personal observa- 
tions may be in order in existing from day- 
by-day comment on these and related prob- 
lems: 

No writings are more evanescent because 
of the haste with which they necessarily are 
produced; because events are constantly re- 
futing their conclusions as well as their fore- 
casts; because critical or favorable judg- 
ments of the competence and integrity of 
public men are often influenced by personal 
association, and disproved by a record that 
was incomplete at the time the judgments 
were rendered; also because inevitably they 
reflect a single and conceivably prejudiced 
point of view. 

Lord Byron and Robert Browning rank 
high among those who made a big and 
mournful thing out of leave-taking. They 
were licensed to do this as creators of great 
literature. But that did not prevent their 
farewells from becoming as great a bore by 
repetition as if they had been mere journal- 
ists. 

POETIC FAREWELLS 

Browning was forever pulling a long face 
over the “last” of something—a last ride with 
his lady-love, his last Duchess hanging on 
the wall, his last and lost chance of being in 
England now that April’s there. Byron said 
a tearful goodby in glorious verse to a host 
of girls he promised to return to, never in- 
tended to, and of course, never did. This 
moved Bert Leston Taylor to the following 
protest: 

Farewell!“ into the lover’s soul you see 
Fate plunge the fatal iron. All poets use it; 
it's the whole of Byron. * * * Lord Byron 
was perpetually farewelling.” 

Better to depart with the words of the 
character in the TV thriller: “All right, of- 
ficer, III go quietly.” 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I join the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] in 
praise of Arthur Krock. Arthur Krock 
has not always agreed with me and 
sometimes he has criticized me strongly, 
but I consider the composite of opinion 
in our country very valuable. This is 
the critical analysis which those of us in 
a situation of authority think is so im- 
portant to the future of our Nation. 

I, too, am sorry to see Arthur Krock 
leave his active work for the New York 
Times. I join with the Senator from 
Virginia in wishing for him many more 
years of a fruitful life. He is one of the 
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fine minds of our generation. I am sorry 
to see his working days, as he has phrased 
it, marked “finis.” 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] for 
joining in this tribute to a splendid 
American and a great newspaperman. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair), With- 
out objection, it is so ordered, 


FREE WORLD SHOULD PROCEED 
WITH INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY REFORM WITHOUT FRANCE, 
IF NECESSARY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is my 
purpose this morning to make some ob- 
servations on the attitude which France 
has adopted at the International Mone- 
tary Fund meeting which is going on in 
Washington, and also with respect to 
Secretary Fowler's reported reply to that 
attitude. 

The incredibly shortsighted attitude 

expressed by France at this week’s ses- 
sion of the IMF makes us question 
whether France has declared financial 
war on the rest of the world in the name 
of chauvinism and grandeur. 
- Secretary Fowler’s “reply” yesterday 
shows that the United States may be fi- 
nally ready to take a strong stand in the 
face of France’s intransigence. Regret- 
tably, Secretary Fowler has overreacted 
and appeared to raise the possibility that 
the United States itself may declare fi- 
nancial war on the world. I am dis- 
turbed that finally, after the United 
States musters enough courage to take 
the offensive in international monetary 
negotiations, we propose to take the of- 
fensive via threatening more restrictions 
rather than proposing to proceed with 
building a new system without France. 
It would be a great mistake for the 
United States to push the world toward 
more restrictions in trade and finance 
and thereby contribute to the complete 
destruction of the system we helped 
create. 

If France is determined to try to bring 
the world to the brink of economic col- 
lapse in order to assert French infiuence 
then the United States and the other na- 
tions may well have to unite and use 
their collective strength to oppose this 
challenge, and to proceed without France 
in creating a more adequate international 
monetary system. 

The Secretary’s statement, however, 
would seem to indicate that, like France, 
we are considering the possibility of 
fighting back by returning to a policy of 
financial isolationism—a policy that has 
been amply discredited by the past. 
Such a policy on the part of the United 
States would be entirely wrong, contrary 
to what we have stood for since the end 
of World War II and, therefore, is not a 
credible threat. Especially as we have 
an affirmative and constructive way to 
fight back. 
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This is one world economically, if not 
politically, The leaders of the great cor- 
porations of industrialized nations which 
operate in many different nations under- 
stand this. Unfortunately, the political 
leaders of France apparently do not. 
But time is running out. It is essential 
to build a more stable and integrated 
free world economic order. Those who 
do not wish to move forward may exer- 
cise their sovereign right to stay behind, 
neither enjoying the benefits nor assum- 
ing the burdens of closer economic coop- 
eration. But we should grant no nation, 
however great, the right to veto neces- 
Sary progress. 

Proceedings at the IMF meeting show 
that the French viewpoint is not shared 
by the other industrialized nations. The 
other industrialized nations including 
Canada, Japan, Britain and the United 
States expressed a readiness to conclude 
negotiations on a “contingency plan” for 
new international currency reserves be- 
fore the end of next year. 

The United States must necessarily 
take the lead in urging that these nego- 
tiations be brought to a successful close. 
The United States possesses unmatched 
economic strength and the time has 
come to use that strength without any 
self-consciousness. 

The United States dollar, as a source of 
international credit, financing world 
trade and investment, and as a world 
reserve currency, forms the underpin- 
ning of the international monetary sys- 
tem. It remains the most important 
source of new international liquidity. 
On its strength rests the health of the 
world economy. It remains the key to 
the hopes of developing countries. 

The history of the post-World War II 
period is evidence that the United States 
has used its great economic power to the 
advantage of the free world and not 
simply to strengthen itself at the expense 
of the rest of the world. The Marshall 
plan, the World Bank, the IMF and our 
foreign aid programs all attest to this. 

We are again in a situation where a 
major economic problem facing the non- 
Communist world—inadequate interna- 
tional reserve creation—is not receiving 
adequate attention. Technical progress 
has been slow but in my opinion satis- 
factory in the past 2 years. The prob- 
lem is that the Group of Ten has been 
mesmerized by a small minority led by 
France which demands immediate bal- 
ance of payments equilibrium by the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
and a return to the gold standard. But 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficit 
does not represent fundamental disequi- 
librium but it is a reflection of the U.S. 
role as world banker and as a country 
with global responsibilities. 

As to the question of what role gold 
should play in any new monetary ar- 
rangement, it is generally agreed that 
it is in inadequate supply and it can only 
play a subsidiary role in providing new 
liquidity. In my own opinion, the sooner 
the role of gold is minimized the closer 
we will get to a realistic and well man- 
aged international monetary system. 
Should we fail to create major improve- 
ments in the system in the near future 
I would favor the United States taking 
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steps to deprive gold of its present un- 
limited convertibility into dollars. If 
necessary, the United States should with- 
draw its international assurance to buy 
gold at $35 per ounce and announce that 
while we may continue for the present 
to sell gold at $35 per ounce, we will not 
buy gold at any set price, and perhaps not 
at all. Such a move would reduce the 
value of gold hoards of private and Gov- 
ernment speculators who are betting that 
the U.S. dollar will be devalued. 

The International monetary system 
remains highly vulnerable to shocks 
which could shake the economic foun- 
dations of the free world and require 
early and effective attention. 

I wish to call attention to three in 
particular: first, the British pound is in 
serious trouble. While we can wish for 
the best, we must prepare for the worst. 
There is no assurance that recently an- 
nounced measures to strengthen the 
pound will work. If these measures fail, 
then the pound may have to be devalued. 

The monetary system could take de- 
valuation in stride if it did not set off a 
wave of devaluations by other countries 
and if it did not trigger a flight from the 
dollar into gold. While such a reaction is 
possible, it would be utterly irrational 
and self-defeating. It is vital for the 
administration to begin now to make 
clear that devaluation of the pound 
would not have any adverse effect on the 
basic strength of the American economy 
and on the dollar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from New York has 
expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is also 
important that Treasury and central 
bank officials of the Group of Ten develop 
the closest possible collaboration and un- 
derstanding on what actions would be 
taken in the common good if devalua- 
tion of the pound occurs. Such prepara- 
tory consultation and planning would as- 
sure that if devaluation became neces- 
sary it could be accomplished smoothly 
and without disruption to the system. 
If other nations refuse to cooperate, then 
the United States should make it clear 
that it would take whatever actions it 
deemed necessary to defend the dollar 
and its own national interests in the 
event of devaluation of sterling. 

Second, the need for an increasing level 
of world monetary reserves and the pos- 
sibility of future reserve shortages is 
only one aspect of a more general world- 
wide shortage of capital. The rapid ad- 
vance and spread of new technology has 
created an enormous demand for invest- 
ment funds. The nations of Europe and 
other developed countries generate in- 
sufficient savings to meet their own capi- 
tal needs and are forced to borrow in 
the United States. The developing coun- 
tries are desperately short of capital and 
tap most of the advanced countries for 
funds. In the United States today the 
demand for funds far exceeds available 
savings with the result that interest 
rates are at dangerously high levels. In 
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fact, high interest rates all over the 
world testify to the shortage of avail- 
able capital in relation to mounting 
needs, Unless the need for capital is met 
through measures to increase savings and 
capital formation, the result could be 
worldwide deflation operating through 
high interest rates, limited availability of 
funds for growth-creating investment, 
and growing restrictions on international 
trade and payments, and a worldwide 
depression. 

Third, nations must increasingly shape 
domestic economic policy with a view to 
its effects on other nations. Everyone 
talks about strengthening the adjust- 
ment process, but in fact little is done 
about it. The difficulties are illustrated 
by recent actions of the United States. 
For years we have been lecturing our 
European friends to make more flexible 
use of fiscal policy. Yet to curb our own 
boom we have relied almost entirely on 
monetary policy with the result that we 
have given worldwide interest rates an- 
other boost upward. Now there are in- 
dications that the administration may 
try to take the easy way out of its pres- 
ent dilemma and ask for suspension of 
the investment tax credit. Suspension 
of the credit would have little early im- 
pact on the capital goods boom. What 
it would do is retard business expansion 
and modernization. Over the long run, 
investment dampens inflationary pres- 
sures by increasing supply. It is also 
the primary source of greater produc- 
tivity and higher rates of economic 
growth. The temptation to yield to 
political as opposed to economic consid- 
erations is all too evident, even in our 
country, and shows how far we still have 
to go before the adjustment process can 
contribute to a more harmonious and 
smoothly operating international eco- 
nomic system. 

It is time for the United States to take 

& more realistic attitude toward its great 
bargaining power and use it—not hide it 
under a bushel—for the benefit of man- 
kind. 
Mr. President, I repeat, as to the third 
item, it is time we took a realistic atti- 
tude. We must have a tax increase. We 
know it. The sooner we do it, the better 
off we will be, and the world will be. It 
is a necessary piece of action which will 
equip us to meet the great dangers to 
the world economy which I have 
sketched. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am happy to yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from New York has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to congratu- 
late the Senator from New York on an 
excellent statement that needed to be 
made in the Senate. 

The problem of gold and the problems 
of international monetary policy are so 
great and so complicated that, somehow, 
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Members of Congress have been reluc- 
tant to discuss them. 

As we all know, many people who have 
a deficient understanding of economics 
and have discussed it in the past, have 
3 primarily their confusion over 

But, when the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], who is the ranking Repub- 
lican member on the Joint Economic 
Committee, speaks on the subject, he 
speaks with understanding and with 
knowledge. 

In discussing this difficult and compli- 
cated problem, the Senator from New 
York brings insight into it which is 
badly needed. 

Somehow, when we come to the con- 
cept of gold, because there have been 
“funny money” people and others in- 
volved in suggesting that we go off the 
gold standard, we are reluctant and 
afraid to discuss it. But the Senator 
from New York brings intelligence and 
understanding to this area to anyone 
who will listen. 

I am sure the speech he has made to- 
day will be very helpful. I hope it kicks 
off general debate in the Senate on the 
subject. We need it badly. 

The Senator has stressed the great im- 
portance of recognizing what the failure 
of the international money supply to 
grow as rapidly as world trade can do to 
world trade and world growth, and what 
it can do to America’s growth as well. 

Few people realize how the immense 
expansion in world trade we have ex- 
perienced since 1950 has affected the 
world. The monetary expansion neces- 
sary to finance this growth has been the 
product of the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. This supplied dollars to 
the world that vastly added to the 
limited money supply of gold. Without 
this we could not have had this enor- 
mous expansion of trade and economic 
growth throughout the world. 

That deficit must end soon. Where 
then is the world money supply coming 
from? 

We must meet these problems in frank 
and intelligent discussion, which is ex- 
actly what the Senator from New York 
has given us this morning. I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from New York for 
doing so, and I commend him on it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am very grateful to 
the Senator from Wisconsin for his kind 
remarks. He indulges me as a friend, 
and I appreciate that. I agree that this 
problem is of vital importance. I hope 
very much that the Senator from Wis- 
consin, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON], the Senator from Illinois 
Mr. Dovctas], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. BENNETT], and other Senators who 
really have topflight financial minds will 
devote themselves to the solution of this 
problem. 

I think that we are being victimized, 
and being victimized by our own adher- 
ence to tradition. Our gold has been 
drained, but that does not mean any- 
thing unless we ourselves determine that 
there will be a standard by which our 
financial structure will be judged— 
which we have done. With gold as the 
basis of exchange, and cooperation by 
every other country except France, we 
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should arouse the industrialized nations 
of the world. I think the first step that 
may be taken is to take off our guarantee 
to pay $35 for an ounce of gold and say 
we are not going to buy gold. So what? 
We still have 50 percent of the gold 
production. 

I hope this does touch off a debate. 
We want foreign countries to know that 
we have a specific responsibility and ex- 
pect to carry it out—provided we are 
not impaled on the gold dilemma. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. If I have any time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I seek 
recognition in my own right. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 5 
minutes in order to continue this dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will ex- 
cuse me for one moment, I have an im- 
portant phone call to make. He may 
start his discussion, if he wishes. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield the floor at this 
time, I understand the Senator from 
West Virginia wishes to be recognized. 


INTERNATIONAL COAL PREPARA- 
TION CONGRESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, our country will have the 
privilege next week to welcome many 
foreign visitors who will participate in 
the International Coal Preparation Con- 
gress in Pittsburgh, Pa. The meetings 
have been arranged by the U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and the American Mining Con- 
gress under the auspices of an Interna- 
tional Committee composed of represent- 
atives from Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, and 
the United States. 

The American member of the Commit- 
tee of Honor is J. F. Core, vice president 
of United States Steel Corp., who was 
host at the Gary preparation plant when 
the Honorable Stewart L. Udall accepted 
my invitation to visit coal properties in 
West Virginia soon after he became Sec- 
retary of the Department of the Interior 
in 1961. I recall the amazement of some 
members of the party during the tour of 
the mammoth Gary facility, for it is 
certainly most difficult for anyone, not 
familiar with the modern coal industry, 
to visualize the size and complexity of 
a pushbutton operation that will clean, 
sort, and even dry thousands of tons of 
coal each day. 

During.the intervening 5 years, the 
coal laundering process has continued to 
advance, and, no doubt, the techniques 
will be further improved as a conse- 
quence of the exchange of information 
that will take place in Pittsburgh next 
week. Papers will be presented by dele- 
gates from Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R. 
Canada, Italy, Rumania, India, Japan, 
Poland, and Hungary, in addition to 
those delegates from countries repre- 
sented on the international committee. 

As a member of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee responsible for rec- 
ommending funds to carry on activities 
of the Bureau of Mines and the Office of 
Coal Research, I am especially encour- 
aged with the many mutual advantages 
that may accrue when technicians from 
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coal countries of the world gather in 
common discussion. Previous meetings 
were held in Harrogate, England, 1962; 
Liege, Belgium, 1958; Essen, Germany, 
1954, and Paris, France, 1950; but there 
is unusual enthusiasm and optimism 
about next week’s event. 

I am hopeful, Mr. President, that the 
Pittsburgh convention will lead to more 
than progress in coal preparation. In 
April 1964, in an address at the First 
Annual Coal Utilization Symposium in 
Montgomery, W. Va., I proposed the pos- 
sibility of establishing an international 
clearinghouse where other coal-produc- 
ing nations might exchange nonclassi- 
fied scientific and technical information 
on coal with our own research experts. 
A number of our own industry people 
have endorsed the idea, and I believe the 
time for action is at hand. 

Yesterday I met with the Honorable 
J. Allen Overton, a native of West Vir- 
ginia who was a member of the West 
Virginia State Legislature before his ap- 
pointment as Vice Chairman of the U.S. 
Tariff Commission. Mr. Overton is exec- 
utive vice president of the American 
Mining Congress and for many weeks 
has been involved in preparations for the 
Pittsburgh meeting. I also met with Mr. 
Cordell Moore, Assistant Secretary for 
Mineral Resources, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. I suggested that they 
might speak informally with delegates 
about the creation of a Library of Inter- 
national Coal Research where records of 
scientific and engineering developments 
might be stored and collated for use by 
countries the world over. 

An institution of this nature is long 
overdue. With demand for energy soar- 
ing upward at a phenomenal rate, it will 
be mutually advantageous if all coal 
producing and consuming countries have 
ready access to up-to-the-minute devel- 
opments in the many laboratories—here 
and abroad—on problems attendant to 
the production and utilization of solid 
fuels. 

I was impressed with the observation 
of the senior Senator from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], at this 
year’s hearing on appropriations for the 
Office of Coal Research. He said that 
increased population and progress in liv- 
ing standards would, by the end of this 
century, more than double energy re- 
quirements, There will, in effect, be two 
Americas as compared with today’s pop- 
ulation panorama, he explained, each 
needing more energy than is currently 
being consumed. For this reason, he 
concluded, both the Federal Government 
and private industry must pursue in 
depth every possible means of making 
certain that there will be an adequacy 
of fuels in the years ahead. 

Through activities of the Office of Coal 
Research, a number of coal utilization 
breakthroughs are imminent, yet success 
might have come sooner if data on 
achievements in foreign laboratories 
were immediately available. In addition, 
I am confident that exchange of infor- 
mation in such fields as mine safety and 
air and water pollution control—includ- 
ing treatment of acid mine drainage— 
cannot help but expedite solution of the 
problems. ker 
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When the late Dr. Robert E. Wilson, 
a noted figure in the petroleum industry 
and later a member of the U.S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, received the Perkin 
Medal in 1943, he emphasized that “no 
country has, or can expect to have any- 
thing like a monopoly on brains,” and he 
listed a number of essential military ma- 
terials in use by the U.S. forces that 
had been developed abroad. 

By the same token, there is every rea- 
son to expect that knowledge obtained 
from foreign scientists and engineers en- 
gaged in coal research can be extremely 
beneficial to our own effort, and that our 
laboratories can reciprocate in kind. I 
am not unmindful of the fact that repre- 
sentatives of the Department of the In- 
terior and mine management and labor 
frequently go into foreign lands in search 
of information on developments in min- 
ing techniques, or that our coal fields 
have become accustomed to visits by for- 
eign technicians. Yet, it would be nei- 
ther reasonable nor practical to depend 
entirely upon this method of keeping 
abreast of progress in coal research. 

A repository of information available 
to everyone interested in coal research 
would seem to be essential in a world 
that cannot wait for solutions that ham- 
per the coal industry. I might suggest 
that West Virginia University at Mor- 
gantown would be an ideal location for 
such a facility. Located in the Nation’s 
largest coal-producing State, Morgan- 
town is already the home of a Bureau of 
Mines Laboratory. The Office of Coal Re- 
search has awarded projects to which the 
talents of both faculty members and stu- 
dents at the university are being directed. 
I foresee the many foreign countries 
which produce and/or use coal sending 
technical librarians to join the domestic 
staff in the many duties that would be 
involved in efficient operation of this re- 
search clearinghouse. 

I congratulate Dr. Wallace R. Hibbard, 
Jr., Director of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
and those members of his staff who, with 
Mr. Overton and his assistants, are re- 
sponsible for the plans that will estab- 
lish the Pittsburgh Congress as an out- 
standing international coal meeting. 
Out of it, I trust, will come the inspira- 
tion and determination needed to bring 
about creation of a library on world coal 
research. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I realize 
that this is the morning hour, but no 
Senators are seeking recognition; and 
therefore, since I have a number of in- 
sertions, and would like to engage in a 
colloquy with the Senator from New 
York and the Senator from Wisconsin, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed without interruption for not more 
than 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 
MEETINGS 


Mr. CLARK. A few moments ago, the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Wisconsin were engaged in what I 
believe to be a badly needed colloquy on 
the problem of our monetary and fiscal 
policy on the international front. 
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It has been my privilege, for several 
years, to be a congressional adviser or ob- 
server at the annual meetings of the 
World Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, and their allied subsidiaries and 
institutions. I have been following with 
some interest, this year, the meetings 
currently being held at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel here in Washington. 

I was most interested in hearing what 
the Senator from Wisconsin had to say, 
and the replies of the Senator from New 
York to his inquiries. Unfortunately, I 
was not on the floor when the Senator 
from New York made his initial remarks. 
But I should like to pose one or two 
propositions to the Senators, and see 
how they react to them. 

In the first place, do the Senators agree 
that the United States is on the right 
track, under the leadership of Secretary 
Fowler, in pressing the other central 
bankers from the developed countries, to 
come to an agreement in the reasonably 
near future with respect to the medium 
of international exchange, the providing 
of additional liquidity for international 
trade, and hopefully the creation of a 
new unit of international exchange, 
which would not be so tightly tied to 
gold as is our dollar and, indeed, indi- 
rectly, the British pound? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Iyield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I believe that Secretary 
Fowler is on the right track, but his train 
is moving far too slowly. 

It has been my attitude—and I think 
it is shared by many here—that we 
should have moved forward in this area 
long ago. I think if we had asked for an 
international monetary conference 2 
years ago, or more, we could have had 
some results by now, because the matter 
would have been projected less into the 
recesses of the cabinets of the particular 
central bankers and financial ministers 
who are concerned with the Group of 
Ten, and more into the forefront of in- 
ternational attention. Every month we 
have waited has only made worse the 
principal financial trouble facing the 
world—which is the condition of the 
British pound. 

So I can only answer the Senator by 
saying certainly, the idea of pressing 
toward some new system of international 
monetary reserve is entirely the right 
track. I am thoroughly in accord with 
Secretary Fowler on it. 

But I must say that the time we have 
spent—which has really been inordi- 
nate; the matter has gone on for 3 years 
now—while inordinate time does not 
mean anything normally, and we are all 
accustomed to being impatient, I am 
afraid in this case it has been terribly 
costly. 

So this morning, I urge very much 
that instead of emphasizing the nega- 
tive—that is, that if France makes it too 
tough for us, in respect to the deficiency 
in the international monetary system, by 
continuing to call on our gold reserves— 
our reaction should not be, as the Secre- 
tary indicated, a restrictive one, to-wit, 
that we will “adopt either overly severe 
domestic measures or apply unduly re- 
strictive trade, capital and assistance 
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policies’—though all these measures 
would save enormous amounts of money, 
and hurt the French—but that we should 
proceed affirmatively with all our part- 
ners in the world in an effort to deprive 
France of this position by which she is 
enabled to victimize us by engaging in 
this call upon our gold. 

I think that typifies my attitude 
toward Fowler. I think he is on the right 
track, but his train is running awful 
slowly. 

I have been following this problem 
very closely for several years as ranking 
Republican on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee and last year and this year as a 
congressional observer to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund’s and World 
Bank’s annual meetings, so that I am 
5 aware of the situation confronting 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. In just a moment. I 
shall be happy to yield in a moment. 

May I respectfully disagree, in very 
large part, with the Senator from New 
York? I agree with him in part. It 
has been my privilege, over the last sev- 
eral years, first as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Finance of 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and more recently as a member of 
the Subcommittee on Economic and 
Social Affairs of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, to follow very closely this 
problem. of international monetary ex- 
change, and the problems of the balance 
of payments, gold, and the dollar. 

I know of my own knowledge that Sec- 
retary Fowler, for at least 3 years, has 
been aggressively pushing moves with 
the competent and comparable European 
financial executives, both through the 
International Monetary Fund, where he 
has received substantial cooperation 
from Pierre-Paul Schweitzer, the head 
of that Fund, and with the finance min- 
isters of the various countries which are 
the creditor countries in the world, no- 
tably the Committee of Ten. He has 
been to Europe, and his deputy, Mr. 
Deming, has been to Europe, and has sat 
day after day and month after month 
with these people, trying to persuade 
these conservative European bankers of 
the necessity for moving toward a better 
medium of exchange than the gold ex- 
change standard, for finding some way 
in which our payments could be brought 
into balance, and for creating a new 
unit of international exchange. 

It is not for want of trying on Mr. 
Fowler’s part. I do not know where he 
could go except to the ministers of fi- 
nance and the central bankers, and that 
he has done, I can testify from my own 
knowledge, assiduously and continuously. 

It is not only France that is giving us 
trouble in this regard. Only yesterday, 
the Governor of the Bank of Italy said, 
at the International Monetary Fund 
meeting, that he saw no immediate rea- 
son to increase international liquidity; 
he thought we ought to go slowly. 

The United States has taken the initi- 
ative, and while I am very discouraged 
that we have not been more successful, 
I think we are making progress. I per- 
sonally do not believe that the calling 
of an international monetary conference, 
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either a year ago or now, would achieve 
anything except a public relations suc- 
cess. What we have to do is to convince 
these extremely conservative and very 
hard-boiled European bankers—and in 
one or two other countries, too—that 
there is a need to look with more vision 
toward the future of the international 
monetary problem. 

In my opinion, we will never arrive at 
a successful solution until all of us, in- 
cluding the United States, are prepared 
to yield some limited amount of our na- 
tional sovereignty to an international 
agency such as the International Mone- 
tary Fund, which will have the power to 
control the flow of money and credit 
back and forth, without having the self- 
ish interests of particular nation-states 
interfere with the process. 

I now yield to the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. JAVITS. Before the Senator 
yields to the Senator from Wisconsin, if 
he will let me have 1 minute, so that 
I may finish the thought, I shall appre- 
ciate it very much. 

I think what the Senator has stated 
is the threshold of what I have been rec- 
ommending. Perhaps the Senator will 
not see the matter entirely as I do, but I 
should like to try to open the door. 

We now have a consensus of opinion 
as to what needs to be done. 

Mr. CLARK. No, we donot. That is 
just the trouble. We may have it in our 
country, but not overseas. 

Mr, JAVITS. May I continue? We 
have a consensus that there is a need 
for a new international reserve currency. 
We would surrender our sovereignty to 
the extent that we put dollars in the re- 
serve, because we would not be the sole 
managers of the reserve. So we would 
do exactly what the Senator has in mind. 

The difficulty is that we find it very 
hard to get together with these central 
bankers, because they are not, as we are, 
under the gun of the devaluation of the 
pound, or some other impending polit- 
ical cataclysm. 

What I have urged—and this is where 
I speak of the threshold—is that we open 
the door to the political world in this 
matter. If we have the expertise of 
these central bankers, and we bring to 
bear the impact of the demand of the 
peoples of the world on the effort, we 
could get this buttoned up and done. 
We did that with the fund when we 
created it. That was done at Bretton 
Woods. The situation we now face is 
just as critical as that which resulted 
in the creation of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Mr. CLARK. My point is that the 
political figures are already in. The 
finance ministers are naturally the in- 
dividuals to whom the prime ministers 
are going to delegate the responsibility 
for so technical a matter. 

This is not merely a group of central 
bankers meeting in a closed room to 
work out something without regard to 
their governments. 

Secretary Fowler is a political officer. 
He was appointed by an elected Presi- 
dent. This is also true in the case of 
the financial ministers in these other 
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countries. It is not merely the central 
bankers who are doing it. 

William McChesney Martin has had 
a very little part to play in this. He is 
our central banker. 

I do not believe that the Senator is 
correct in criticizing Secretary Fowler 
for dealing with central bankers and not 
politicians. I think this is intensely a 
political problem. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to 
answer the question as to whether Sec- 
retary Fowler is on the right track and 
as to whether he is doing the correct 
thing, I can agree in part with both the 
Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

I think the Secretary of the Treasury 
is on the right track. His train is mov- 
ing too slowly, and nobody is more dis- 
tressed than Secretary Fowler about this 
fact. 

There is a technical reason why the 
Secretary cannot get other countries to 
agree to negotiate. They do not, in their 
judgment, have any present or immedi- 
ate prospective need for more liquidity. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is why the ad- 
ditional monetary unit proposed by the 
Senator from New York is not so 
urgently wanted now. This was a mat- 
ter of judgment on their part. 

A year and a half ago they thought 
that by this year our international pay- 
ments would be balanced. In fact, Under 
Secretary Deming so testified before the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

Once we get our payments in balance, 
the need for international liquidity will 
be apparent. Then foreign countries 
will be willing to get together with us. 
If they are going to permit the kind or 
international expansion they need and 
the liquidity that they must have, they 
will see the need to get together and 
negotiate. 

None of us likes the kind of painful 
policies that are necessary in the judg- 
ment of many people to get our pay- 
ments in balance. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the reason 
why Secretary Fowler has not been mak- 
ing the kind of progress that he wants 
to make. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
I point out that, in my judgment, the 
balance-of-payments situation is getting 
worse and not better. 

The annual rate of the deficit during 
the second quarter was around $1.6 bil- 
lion. All early indications are that the 
third quarter will be much worse. 

We have no feasible method left by 
which to bring our balance of payments 
in balance except two, one of which I 
would strenuously object to. One in- 
volves cutting back on our domestic 
prosperity by rigorous methods of aus- 
terity accompanied by restrictions on in- 
ternational trade. The other involves 
stopping the war in Vietnam and bring- 
ing the troops home from Europe. If we 
could eliminate those costs, we would go 
two-thirds of the way toward eliminat- 
ing our balance-of-payments difficulty. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am afraid that I 
left the situation dangling when I im- 
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plied that the only answer is to correct 
our balance-of-payments difficulty. 

I do think that the Senator from New 
York brings in a very wholesome thought 
when he implies that we should not be so 
paralyzed and overwhelmingly concerned 
about the loss of gold. 

The fact is that if we did refuse to buy 
gold at $35 an ounce, the value of gold, 
in my judgment, would diminish quite 
rapidly. That is very controversial and 
the economists do not all agree on the 
matter. We need much greater discus- 
sion on this. 

We do not have to make a 
judgment that we would otherwise not 
make with regard to military policy, 
foreign policy, and so forth in order to 
solve this very difficult world monetary 
situation. 

Mr. JAVITS. The essential difference 
between the Senator and myself is not a 
critical matter. It is not a matter of 
criticizing Secretary Fowler. He is prob- 
ably following the instructions of the 
administration. 

Mr. CLARK. Reluctantly. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct, 
and he is doing so, in my judgment, to 
the best of his ability. I never criticize 
any President or Cabinet officer for doing 
his best. 

In the famous TFX investigation, al- 
though I disagreed with the administra- 
tion, I was its best defender. 

I do not want to be in a position of 
criticizing Secretary Fowler, for whom I 
have a wholesome affection. 

We must take this matter out of the 
private room in which it is being consid- 
ered. We must expose it to the light of 
day. This isa matter of urgency. 

It is like the old story of the war being 
too important to entrust to generals. 

That is why I urge an international 
monetary conference. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think the in- 
vestigation is being conducted in a 
smoke-filled room. All we would have 
to do to find out would be to go to the 
Sheraton Park Hotel and see the matter 
discussed in the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of the press from a hundred 
countries. I think this discussion has 
been on the top of the table. 

That is why I cannot candidly agree 
with the suggestions of the Senator from 
New York, that, by the mechanics of 
calling an international monetary con- 
ference, we would be doing much more 
than is being done now. 

Nobody wants to get off the gold ex- 
change standard any quicker than I do. 
It is obsolete and outmoded. There is 
not enough gold being produced in our 
country, South Africa, Russia, or else- 
where to meet the needs. 

As in the depression in the early thir- 
ties, we will have to abandon the gold 
exchange standard. I do not think the 
time is far away when we will have 
to abandon the gold exchange stand- 
ard. It may well be that the suggestion 
of the Senator from New York that we 
refuse to buy gold is one step in the right 
direction. 


Mr, JAVITS. I wish to cover one 
more point to make the matter clear 
in the RECORD. 
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Mr. CLARK. In the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. JAVITS. Interestingly enough, 
our debates are getting reported, al- 
though it may be a little delayed. How- 
ever, people do digest them. 

I have noticed that in respect to a 
number of recent matters. 

We are pinned on a dilemma. If we 
reduce our balance of payments by the 
drastic method we have discussed, then 
we will very materially hurt our secu- 
rity and the security of the world. If 
we fail to reduce the balance of pay- 
ments, then the fellows who are going to 
try to drive us into an international 
crisis in an effort to balance our accounts 
will be hurt the most, and they know 
this. 

We must unilaterally move with our 
enormous financial and economic power 
to help ourselves and seek to avoid the 
inevitability of the Greek tragedy which 
is driving us toward an international 
balance-of-payments crisis. 

The ways in which we can help our- 
selves unilaterally are the ways by which 
we have to explore the situation. 

The unacceptable ways are the elimi- 
nation of American tourism and the 
bringing back of our troops. 

The acceptable way is to utilize the 
power of the dollar for its world effect. 
We should obtain freeze agreements with 
everybody else in the world with respect 
to calling on gold and leave only the 
French to call on it. We would thus 
imperil them with the sterilization of 
the gold they have so all they could do 
with such gold would be to make gold 
teeth out of it. 

That is a tough method to pursue, but 
it is what we may have to do. That is 
the issue that I raise. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, seeing no 
one else in the Chamber, I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may proceed for not 
in excess of 10 minutes for the purpose 
of speaking on other matters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


how 


SENATOR PROXMIRE’S 
NEWSLETTER 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in Sep- 
tember, last month, our able colleague, 
Senator PROXMIRE, of Wisconsin, issued 
a newsletter under the heading “Keep 
Down Prices You Pay by Cutting Gov- 
ernment Spending.” I find myself in 
complete accord with a large number of 
the suggestions made by the Senator in 
that newsletter, particularly his recom- 
mendations dealing with cutting out the 
waste in space, the problem of the jet- 
set giveaway—in other words, the 
supersonic transport—and the forc- 
ing of an additional half billion dollars, 
which the administration does not want, 
on the Defense Department. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the Senator’s newsletter may be 
printed in the Record at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KEEP Down PRICES You Pay BY CUTTING 

GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


Members of Congress—especially Sena- 
tors—without regard to party must take a 
heavy share of the blame for the rise in your 
cost of living. 

Government spending does push up the 
prices you pay and no one can deny it. The 
government is competing for what you and 
I buy and driving up prices in the process. 

CUT SPACE WASTE 

This is exactly why I introduced amend- 
ments to cut half a billion dollars of highly 
inflationary frills out of the space program 
last month. I also fought to cut $200 million 
Congress proposes to spend during this fiscal 
year for the supersonic transport. 

The amendment to slash the space program 
would have reduced funds by 10%. It would 
have left enough to carry out the moon probe 
but forced space Officials to do what every 
businessman and housewife has to do: stop 
the spending you don't really need. 


JET-SET GIVEAWAY 


As for the supersonic transport, the amend- 
ment would have prevented the $40 million 
the Federal Aviation Agency will start to 
pour each and every month into building a 
prototype super-speed plane beginning next 
February. 

Now if there’s anything this country 
doesn’t need, it’s this giveaway to the jet- 
set. This plane will cost you as a taxpayer 
three billion dollars before it's completed, 
and it may never fly. Defense authorities, 
including Secretary McNamara, have indi- 
cated that the plane will have no military 
value at all. 

NEW YORK TO PARIS IN TWO AND A HALF HOURS 

If it does fly, it could carry a playboy and 
his girl from New York to Paris in about 
two-and-a-half hours instead of the present 
six. A Monte Carlo gambler could fly to 
Las Vegas to try his luck in a different set- 
ting in three hours instead of seven. 

Along the way the sonic boom would leave 
a trail of broken windows, awakened and 
crying babies and falling plaster that Wis- 
consin “survivors” of the B-58 supersonic 
bomber runs of a few years ago can vividly 
recall. 

At that time my office was deluged with 
complaints. Wisconsinites put up with this 
resounding nuisance out of patriotism. But 
you could hardly be expected to do the same 
for the pleasure-loving jet-set. 


SYMINGTON JOINS FIGHT 


The unsolved technical problems are so 
great and so expensive to solve that Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON (D.-Mo.), a former Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and a leading cham- 
pion of American aviation, helped me lead 
the fight for my amendment before the 
Senate. 

The supersonic transport not only would 
have no military value but would be used 
strictly for private commercial purposes. 

For the federal government to provide this 
kind of massive subsidy to a private indus- 
try is virtually unprecedented. 

WHY FORCE ADDITIONAL HALF BILLION ON 

DEFENSE? 

I also fought and voted to cut defense 
appropriations back by half a billion dollars 
to the level requested by the President and 
the Defense Department. 

YOUR COST OF LIVING AT STAKE 


Every one of these amendments was zeroed 
in to cut back government spending in the 
most inflationary part of the economy. 

American business has sharply increased 
its spending for plant and equipment, break- 
ing all records. Competitive government 
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spending in this area where manpower and 
materials are especially in short supply is 
sure to drive prices up. 

And because the government with its defi- 
cit has to borrow money to pay for these 
additional expenditures, spending also drives 
interest rates up as government demand for 
money bids up the price of money; ie., 
interest. 

Our fight helped to make Senators more 
conscious of the fact that government spend- 
ing drives up your cost of living. 

We aren’t giving up. We intend to carry 
on this fight! 


SELECTION OF STEPHEN N. SHUL- 
MAN LAUDED 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a few days 
ago the Senate confirmed the President’s 
nomination of Stephen N. Shulman as 
Chairman of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission. 

In my judgment, the President selected 
one of the Government’s most capable 
young executives to serve in this key po- 
sition. It will be my pleasure to work 
closely with him, as the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty, before which sub- 
committee come legislative matters deal- 
ing with equal employment opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shulman’s extensive scholastic, business, 
legal, and Government service accom- 
plishments—which in my judgment in- 
dicate that the Commission, under his 
direction, should have a bright future— 
may be printed in the Recorp, in the 
form of a biographical sketch. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHY OF STEPHEN N. SHULMAN, CHAIR- 
MAN, EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


Shulman received an A.B. degree from Har- 
vard University in 1954. He then did indus- 
trial and labor relations work for Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, first at the Friez In- 
strument Division in Towson, Maryland, and 
later at the Utica Division in Utica, New 
York. 

He received an LL.B. degree, cum laude, 
from Yale University in 1958. At Yale, he 
was Editor-in-Chief of the Yale Law Jour- 
nal and a member of the Order of the Coif 
honorary society, 

Shulman was Law Clerk to Mr. Justice Har- 
lan, Supreme Court of the United States, for 
the October Term, 1958. 

He was associated with the law firm of 
Covington & Burling in the District of Co- 
lumbia until May 1960, when he became As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the Dis- 
trict. 

In February 1961, Shulman was appointed 
Executive Assistant to the Secretary of Labor 
by then Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg. While 
in that post, he served for a time as Acting 
Executive Vice Chairman of the President's 
Committee on Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity. In November 1962, he was appointed 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense in 
charge of Civilian Personnel and Industrial 
Relations by Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara. In August 1964, Secretary Mc- 
Namara added Civil Rights to Shulman’s re- 
sponsibilities. 

On September 1, 1965, Shulman took office 
as General Counsel of the Air Force. He has 
served, in 1959, as Visiting Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law at the University of Michigan 
and, in 1965, as Visiting Professor of Man- 
agement at the University of Oklahoma. In 
May 1966, Shulman was awarded the William 
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A. Jump Memorial Foundation Award for 
exemplary service in public administration 
in the Departments of Labor and Defense. 
He subsequently became a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Foundation. 

On August 30, 1966, President Johnson 
nominated Shulman as Chairman of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission. 

A native of New Haven, Connecticut, Shul- 
man is 33 years old, and is married to the 
former Sandra P. Still, also of New Haven. 
They have three children: Harry, age eight; 
Dean Jeffrey, age five; and John David, age 
three. 


THE ELECTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of undue optimism, in 
my judgment, over the long-range results 
of the recent election in Vietnam. 

I do not deny that the turnout at the 
election was highly gratifying, nor do I 
deny that a group of quite able Viet- 
namese citizens appear to have been 
selected to draft a new constitution for 
that unhappy country. But I suspect 
that many of the paeans of praise and 
joy and optimism which have been 
forthcoming from commentators and 
others are quite unjustified, in that they 
go much too far in their interpretation 
of what this election means. 

Accordingly, I ask unanimous consent 
that a column written by Clayton 
Fritchey entitled “Why the Joy Over Viet 
Election?” may be printed in the Recorp 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 19, 1966] 
Way THE Joy Over Viet ELECTION? 
(By Clayton Fritchey) 

The post-election jag in South Viet Nam 
goes on unabated, and the intoxication of 
Washington officialdom almost equals that 
of the Saigon generals, who are described as 
“almost delirious with joy.” 

Premier Ky and the other leaders of the 
military dictatorship are hailing the elec- 
tion as a “triumph for democracy,” a 
“smashing victory” for the government, and 
a testimonial to the ruling junta. 

The President of the U.S. has added his 
own beaming benediction: “The large turn- 
out,” he said, “is to me a vote of confidence.” 
Confidence in what? 

If the American people swallow the new 
Ky-Johnson line, they will again end up dis- 
appointed and disillusioned, just as they 
have in the past when the truth ultimately 
deflated previous propaganda fantasies. 

It is better to face up to the truth at once, 
and the truth is that the Viet Nam election 
(if it can honestly be called that) is by no 
stretch of the imagination a testimonial to 
Gen. Ky's military government. 

No one yet knows what the election results 
really mean, or even portend, so Ky and his 
U.S. supporters simply proclaim that the 
mere size of the turnout (also in dispute) 
is in itself an endorsement of the govern- 
ment. 

Yet the one, indisputable fact seems to be 
that if the vote is a testimonial to anything 
at all, it is to the people’s deep desire to have 
an elected, civilian government, and not a 
self-imposed military one, such as Ky pres- 
ently heads up. 

Just how that constitutes a ringing af- 
firmation of the Ky junta is something that 
baffles disinterested observers, most of whom 
see the election as a strong expression of 
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popular will for replacing the generals with 
a constitutional, representative government. 

If that is so, why are the generals so elated? 
They are jubilant because they think they 
have succeeded (temporarily at least) in ac- 
quiring the protective coloring of a demo- 
cratic election, without running any risks 
to their own future. They think they have 
fixed it so that they are safe no matter what 
happens. And they are probably right in this 
estimate. 

As everyone knows, the only reason the 
elections were held in the first place is that 
the Buddhists forced Ky to call them. Last 
spring, it took weeks of demonstrations, 
violence, and fiery immolations to exact an 
electoral promise from the junta. The Bud- 
dhists have never been pro-Communist or 
pro-Viet Cong. They simply fought for elec- 
tions and representative government until 
the militarists grudgingly gave in. 

No doubt the hopes of many unsophis- 
ticated Vietnamese, especially in the prov- 
inces, have been momentarily raised by the 
joy of just casting a ballot; and no doubt 
many Americans would like to believe Pre- 
mier Ky’s statement that the election means 
“a brighter, more beautiful future” for his 
nation, 

The only fly in this unctuous ointment, is 
that in the little more than 10 years of South 
Viet Nam's history there have been a dozen 
military governments, and none of these re- 
gimes, including Ky’s, has yet been able to 
find a place for the people in the country's 
“beautiful future.” 


COST OF VIETNAM WAR 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been a great deal of discussion lately 
about how much the war in Vietnam is 
costing on a monthly basis. The other 
day, Secretary Fowler indicated that he 
thought the cost was about $1.5 billion 
a month. An analysis of his figures 
shows that he eliminates a number of 
items which I believe most objective in- 
dividuals would agree should be included 
in that cost. 

During a colloquy in which I engaged 
with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNISI, during consideration of the 
defense appropriations bill, he gave me 
information which indicated that in his 
judgment—and in the judgment of Sen- 
ator RUSSELL, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services—the monthly 
cost was not less than $2 billion a month. 

In the Washington Post, on Septem- 
ber 23, the cost of the war in Vietnam 
was stated by Marquis Childs, a well- 
known and very reliable commentator, 
as being $2.7 billion a month. He states: 

Rather than a random figure picked out 
of the air, this is a careful calculation ac- 
cepted at the highest level of Government 
concerned with taxes and debt and the 
storm cloud of threatened inflation hovering 
over the economy. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of Mr. Childs’ column may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 23, 1966] 
THE Cost OF WAR AND THE ECONOMY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

The war in Vietnam is now costing $2.7 
billion a month. Rather than a random fig- 
ure picked out of the air, this is a careful 
calculation accepted at the highest level of 
Government concerned with taxes and debt 
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and the storm cloud of threatened inflation 
hovering over the economy. 

What is more, it is believed that President 
Johnson is now convinced he cannot wait 
until January to ask Congress for an increase 
in personal and corporate income taxes. Nor 
will Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara delay until after the first of the year his 
long-anticipated request for the added money 
to finance the war. This will be in the range 
of $11 to $14 billion. 

These stark facts of life cannot be con- 
cealed by rhetoric. For the past six months 
the President, as so many of his predecessors 
before him in troubled times, has been im- 
prisoned on the rack between the pulls of 
policy and politics. He has felt he had to 
postpone the bitter medicine, and one conse- 
quence is an aura of mistrust obscuring that 
brief passage on Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween the Capitol and the White House. 

Chairman WILBUR D. Mitts of the tax- 
writing Ways and Means Committee in the 
House called some time ago for a forthright 
statement of what the war was costing, how 
much economy could be expected in domestic 
programs and where this came out in rela- 
tion to inflation and a taxincrease. He found 
the reply sent by the Treasury vague and 
ambiguous, 

With Mrs feeling he had been given a 
runaround, this did not improve the at- 
mosphere. 

MeNamara's tactic in muffling the mount- 
ing cost of the war is also the source of wide- 
Spread grumbling. In the current budget 
Vietnam spending is based on the assump- 
tion the war will begin to phase out in June 
and the American commitment curtailed. 
The reason, the Secretary explains, is to pre- 
vent the services from overspending. He 
cites the waste of some $20 billion in materiel 
at the end of the Korean War as a horrible 
example of what he means to avold. 

But the rapid escalation in the cost of the 
war has created a growing sense of the un- 
reality of the Administration’s fiscal stance. 
During 1966 the cost has gone from an esti- 
mated $1.5 billion to $2 billion to the cur- 
Tent $2.7 billion a month. With virtually 
none of this contained in the budget the 
result is a never-never land in which in- 
calculable forces threaten stability. 

For most of us the money supply and in- 
terest rates are arcane matters as remote as 
the question of whether there is life on Mars. 
But what has been happening in recent 
months bring it down to the pinch of dally 
life, as anyone discovers traveling around the 
country. A loan for a year in college is hard 
to come by. The interest rate has sky- 
rocketed on mortgages on old and new dwell- 
ings and the money is not there. The real 
estate market is slowing to a jog trot. 

Whether this is the way to cure inflation 
is, to say the least, questionable, as the 
President has been told by those arguing for 
the simple method of a tax increase. The 
debate has been going on since last Decem- 
ber when the Federal Reserve Board raised 
the re-discount rate despite the fervent plea 
of the President. Don’t apply the brake on 
the money supply, the President argued, un- 
til you see our budget for next year. 

As a sop to the chorus demanding action 
to damp down the rise in prices and interest 
rates, the President called for canceling the 
T percent investment credit. That undoubt- 
edly fed the boom. The effect of cancella- 
tion will, however, hardly be felt before six 
months or more haye passed. With the 
crucial date of Noy. 8 in the offing it was a 
gesture calculated to offend the minimum 
number of voters who could in any event 
be counted as already alienated from the 
Great Society. 

When he signed the interest rate bill the 
President did not disclose what his aides 
describe as a kind of pact of peace with the 
Federal Reserve Board. The Fed, using the 
authority under the measure, will impose 
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a ceiling on long-term certificates of deposit, 
dropping the interest rate perhaps half of 
one percent from its present level. 

Effective as this will be, in a limited sense, 
it is not, in the view of those profoundly 
concerned with the direction of the economy, 
a substitute for a tax increase to soak up 
surplus money. Nor, sad as it must seem to 
the President, are his appeals for voluntary 
cooperation from the bankers, trade unions, 
industry any more effective in throttling 
down the racing engine of prosperity. 


INFORMATION SERVICES CENTER 
OPENED BY SMITH KLINE & 
FRENCH LABORATORIES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I was 
happy, indeed, to receive a copy of a 
release issued by Smith Kline & French 
Laboratories, a respected and very pros- 
perous drug company, which has its main 
office at 1500 Spring Garden Street in 
Philadelphia. 

This release indicates that the com- 
pany, at its own expense, is setting up an 
office where people in the Spring Garden 
area, which is part of our north central 
Philadelphia poverty area, can find out 
where they can get help when they need 
it. This office has already been officially 
opened, and I believe it to be the first 
service of its kind to be operated by a 
business concern. 

I want to congratulate the company 
and all its executives, particularly F. 
Markoe Rivinus, its president, for this 
splendid action in the public service. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the press release may be printed in 
the Record at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

An office where people in the Spring Gar- 
den area can find out where they can get 
help when they need it will be opened ofi- 
cially today (September 23) at 1720 Mount 
Vernon Street. 

It will be known as the Information Serv- 
ices Center and will be managed and sup- 
ported by Smith Kline & French Labora- 
tories, the pharmaceutical firm located near- 
by at 1500 Spring Garden Street. 

It will be the first service of its kind to be 
operated by a business firm. 

F. Markoe Rivinus, Smith Kline & French 
President, said the center was established to 
meet a serious need in the area. 

“The center will be a bridge between the 
people of the Spring Garden neighborhood 
and government and social services. Our 
experience in this neighborhood has shown 
that the people do not know what services 


‘are available and do not know how to ayail 


themselves of the services, Our purpose is to 
help fill this gap.” 

The center principally will serve the area 
bounded by Spring Garden Street, Broad 
Street, Fairmount Avenue and Twenty-first 
Street. The company estimates the area has 
a population of about 24,000. 

The center has a staff of two and a secre- 
tary-receptionist. It will be open from 8:30 
am. until 5:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 

Staff members are Carver A. Portlock and 
Tom Perry. Portlock formerly was Alumni 
Director of Bethune-Cookman College in 
Daytona Beach, Florida. Perry, who speaks 
Spanish, formerly was with the Human Re- 
lations Commission here. Ana Vazquez is 
the secretary-receptionist. 

The center has been operating unofficially 
since April at the Mount Vernon Street ad- 
dress, which formerly was a church building. 
Portlock joined Smith Kline & French short- 
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ly afterward. Through the assistance of 
Mayor James H. J. Tate’s office he received 
an orientation to the services available in 
the city government. 

Among the problems handled by the center 
since April were finding jobs for adults and 
teen-agers; sending people to agencies which 
can supply food and clothing; trying to rem- 
edy housing problems, including a large 
number of requests for better housing; 
mediating debt problems; finding interpre- 
ters; giving advice on how to apply for such 
jobs as police officer and practical nurse; 
helping to get children enrolled in day camps, 
and so on. 


Mr. CLARK. I hope that this action 
by this fine, public-spirited firm, Smith 
Kline & French, may be emulated by 
many others of our great industrial cor- 
porations, not only in Pennsylvania, but 
also across the Nation. 


AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG’S VIET- 
NAM PEACE OFFENSIVE 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I turn 
now to the subject of Ambassador Gold- 
berg’s address at the United Nations on 
Thursday, September 22, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that a copy of that ad- 
dress may be printed in the Recorp at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 23, 1966] 


Text oF GOLDBERG’s ADDRESS ON VIETNAM, 
AFRICA, AND SPACE 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg, Chief U.S. Delegate) 

Unrrep NATIONS, N.Y., Sept. 22,—As the 
General Assembly convenes in this 21st year 
of the United Nations, we of the United 
States are aware, as indeed every delegation 
must be, of the great responsibilities which 
all of us share who work in this world organi- 
zation for peace. 

No one, I am sure, feels these responsibili- 
ties more keenly than our Secretary General, 
U Thant. In the past five years he has filled 
with distinction and effectiveness what is 
perhaps the most difficult office in the world. 
We know how much selfiess dedication and 
energy have been exacted from him on behalf 
of the world community. We can well un- 
derstand how the burdens of his office led 
him to his decision not to offer himself for 
a second term as Secretary General. 

But the United Nations needs him, It 
needs him as a person. It needs him as a 
Secretary General who conceives his office in 
the full spirit of the Charter as an impor- 
tant organ of the United Nations, endowed 
with the authority to act with initiative and 
effectiveness. The members, in all their di- 
versity and even discord, are united in their 
confidence in him. His departure at this 
crucial time in world affairs, and in the life 
of the United Nations, would be a serious loss 
both to the organization itself and to the 
cause of peace among nations. We reiterate 
our earnest hope that he will heed the unan- 
imous wishes of the membership and permit 
his tenure of office to be extended. His af- 
firmative decision on this question would 
give us all new courage to deal with the many 
great problems on our agenda. 

The peoples of the world, Mr. President, 
expect the United Nations to resolve these 
problems. With all their troubles and as- 
pirations they put great faith in this orga- 
nization. They look to us not for pious 
words but for solid results—agreements 
reached, wars ended or prevented, treaties 
written, cooperative programs launched—re- 
sults that will bring humanity a few steps, 
but giant steps, closer to the purposes of the 
Charter which are our common commitment. 
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“MORE USEFUL CONTRIBUTION” 


Realizing this, the United States has con- 
sidered what it could say in this general de- 
bate which would improve the prospects for 
such fruitful results in the present session. 
We concluded that, rather than attempt to 
review the many questions to which we at- 
tach importance, we could make a more use- 
ful contribution by concentrating on the 
serious dangers to peace now existing in 
Asia—particularly the war in Vietnam—and 
by treating this subject in a constructive and 
positive way. 

The conflict in Vietnam is first of all an 
Asian issue, whose tragedy and suffering fall 
most heavily on the peoples directly involved. 
But its repercussions are worldwide. It di- 
verts much of the energies of many nations, 
my own included, from urgent and construc- 
tive endeavors. It is, as the Secretary Gen- 
eral said in his statement on September 1, “a 
source of grave concern and is bound to be 
a source of eyen greater anxiety, not only 
to the parties directly involved and to the 
major powers but also to other members of 
the organization.” My Government remains 
determined to exercise every restraint to limit 
the war and to exert every effort to bring the 
conflict to the earliest possible end. 

The essential facts of the Vietnam conflict 
can be stated briefly. Vietnam today remains 
divided along the demarcation line agreed 
upon in Geneva in 1954. To the north and 
south of that line are North Vietnam and 
South Vietnam. Provisional though they 
may be, pending a decision on the peaceful 
reunification of Vietnam by the process of 
self-determination, they are nonetheless po- 
litical realities in the international com- 
munity. 

The Geneva accord which established the 
demarcation line is so thorough in its pro- 
hibition of the use of force that it forbids 
military interference of any sort by one side 
in the affairs of the other; it even forbids 
civilians to cross the demilitarized zone. In 
1962 military infiltration through Laos was 
also forbidden. Yet, despite these provisions, 
South Vietnam is under an attack, already 
several years old, by forces directed and sup- 
plied from the North, and reinforced by regu- 
lar units—currently some 17 identified regi- 
ments—of the North Vietnamese Army. The 
manifest purpose of this attack is to force 
upon the people of South Vietnam a system 
which they have not chosen by any peaceful 
process. 

Let it be noted that this action by North 
Vietnam contravenes not only the United 
Nations Charter but also the terms of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 2131 (XX), adopted 
unanimously only last December and entitled 
“Declaration on the Inadmissibility of Inter- 
vention in the Domestic Affairs of States and 
the Protection of their Independence and 
Sovereignty.” 

That resolution declares, among other 
things, that “no state has the right to inter- 
vene, directly or indirectly, for any reason 
whatever, in the internal or external affairs 
of any other state.” It further declares that 
no state shall organize, assist, foment, fi- 
nance, incite or tolerate subversive, terrorist 
or armed activities directed toward the vio- 
lent overthrow of another state, or interfere 
in civil strife in another state.” It would be 
hard to write a more concise description of 
what North Vietnam is doing, and has been 
doing for years, in South Vietnam. 

Certainly the prohibition of the use of 
force and subversion—both by this resolu- 
tion and by the Charter itself—must apply 
with full vigor to international demarcation 
lines that have been established by solemn 
international agreements. This is true not 
only in Vietnam but in all the divided States, 
where the recourse to force between the di- 
vided. parts can have far-reaching conse- 
quences. Furthermore solemn international 
agreements, specifically the Geneva accords, 
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explicitly prohibit recourse to force as a 
means of reunifying that country. 

Mr. President, it is because of the attempt 
to upset by violence the situation in Viet- 
nam, and its far-reaching implications else- 
where, that the United States and other 
countries have responded to appeals from 
South Vietnam for military assistance. 

Our aims in giving this assistance are 
strictly limited. 

We are not engaged in a “holy war” 
against Communism. 

We do not seek to establish an American 
empire or a “sphere of influence” in Asia, 

We seek no permanent military bases, no 
permanent establishment of troops, no per- 
manent alliances, no permanent American 
“presence” of any kind in South Vietnam. 

We do not seek to impose a policy of align- 
ment on South Vietnam. 

We do not seek the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. 

We do not seek to do any injury to main- 
land China nor to threaten any of its legiti- 
mate interests. 


POLITICAL SOLUTION SOUGHT 


We do not ask of North Vietnam an un- 
conditional surrender or indeed the surren- 
der of anything that belongs to it; nor do we 
seek to exclude any segment of the South 
Vietnamese people from peaceful participa- 
tion in their country’s future. 

Let me say affirmatively and succinctly 
what our aims are. 

We want a political solution, not a mili- 
tary solution, to this conflict. By the same 
token, we reject the idea that North Viet- 
nam has a right to impose a military solu- 
tion. 

We seek to assure for the people of South 
Vietnam the same right of self-determina- 
tion—to decide their own political destiny, 
free of force—that the United Nations Char- 
ter affirms for all. 

And we believe that reunification of Viet- 
nam should be decided upon through a free 
choice by the peoples of both the North and 
South without outside interference, the re- 
sults of which choice we are fully prepared 
to support. 

These, then, are our affirmative alms. We 
are well aware of the stated position of Hanoi 
on these issues. But no differences can be 
resolved without contact, discussions or ne- 
gotiations. For our part, we have long been 
and remain today ready to negotiate without 
any prior conditions. 

We are prepared to discuss Hanoi’s four 
points together with any points which other 
parties may wish to raise. We are ready to 
negotiate a settlement based on a strict ob- 
servance of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva agree- 
ments, which observance was called for in 
the communiqué of the recent meeting of the 
Warsaw Pact countries in Bucharest. And 
we will support a reconvening of the Geneva 
conference, or an Asian conference, or any 
other generally acceptable forum. 

At the same time we have also soberly 
considered whether the lack of agreement on 
peace aims has been the sole barrier to the 
beginning of negotiations. We are aware 
that some perceive other obstacles, and I wish 
to make three proposals with respect to 
them: 

First, it is said that one obstacle is the 
United States bombing of North Vietnam. 
Let it be recalled that there was no bombing 
of North Vietnam for five years during which 
there was steadily increasing infiltration 
from North Vietnam; during which there 
were no United States combat forces in Viet- 
mam; and during which strenuous efforts 
were being made to achieve a peaceful settle- 
ment. And let it further be recalled that 
twice before we have suspended our bombing, 
once for 37 days, without any reciprocal act 
of deescalation from the other side, and 
without any sign from them of a willingness 
to negotiate. 
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U.S. OFFERS “FIRST 8. 2 


Nevertheless, let me say that, in this mat- 
ter, the United States is willing once again to 
take the first step. We are prepared to order 
a cessation of all bombing of North Viet- 
nam—the moment we are assured, privately 
or otherwise, that this step will be answered 
promptly by a corresponding and appropriate 
de-escalation on the other side. We there- 
fore urge before this Assembly that the Gov- 
ernment in Hanoi be asked the following 
question, to which we would be prepared to 
receive either a private or a public response: 

Would it in the interest of , and 
in response to a prior cessation by the United 
States of the bombing in North Vietnam, 
take corresponding and timely steps to re- 
duce or bring to an end its own military 
activities against South Vietnam? 

Another obstacle is said to be North Viet- 
nam's conviction or fear that the United 
States intends to establish a permanent mil- 
itary presence in Vietnam. There is no basis 
for such a fear. The United States stands 
ready to withdraw its forces as others with- 
draw theirs so that can be restored 
in South Vietnam, and favors international 
machinery—either of the United Nations or 
other machinery—to insure effective super- 
vision of the withdrawal. We therefore urge 
that Hanoi be asked the following question 
also: 

Would North Vietnam be willing to agree 
to a time schedule for supervised, phased 
withdrawal from South Vietnam of all ex- 
ternal forces—those of North Vietnam as 
well as those from the United States and 
other countries aiding South Vietnam? 

A further obstacle is said to be disagree- 
ment over the place of the Vietcong in the 
negotiations. Some argue that, regardless 
of different views on who controls the Viet- 
cong, it is a combatant force and, as such, 
should take part in the negotiations. 

Some time ago our view on this matter was 
stated by President Johnson, who made clear 
that, as far as we are concerned, this ques- 
tion would not be “an insurmountable prob- 
lem.” We therefore invite the authorities in 
Hanoi to consider whether this obstacle to 
negotiation may not be more imaginary than 
real, 

Mr. President, we offer these proposals in 
the interest of peace in Southeast Asia. 
There may be other proposals. We have not 
been and are not now inflexible in our posi- 
tion. But we do believe that, whatever ap- 
proach finally succeeds, it will not be one 
which simply decries what is happening in 
Vietnam and appeals to one side to stop 
while encouraging the other. Such a posi- 
tion can only further delay the peace we 
all desire and fervently hope for. The only 
workable formula for a settlement will be 
one which is just to the basic interests of all 
who are involved. 

In this spirit we welcome discussion of this 
question either in the Security Council, 
where the United States itself has raised the 
matter, or here in the General Assembly, and 
we are fully prepared to take part in any 
such discussion. We earnestly solicit the 
further initative of any organ, including the 
Secretary General, or any member of the 
United Nations whose influence can help in 
this cause. Every member has a responsibil- 
ity to exert its power and influence for peace; 
and the greater its power and influence, the 
greater is this responsibility. 

Now I turn to another problem, related 
in part to the first; the problem of how to 
foster a constructive relationship between the 
mainland of China, with its 700 million peo- 
ple, and the outside world. The misdirection 
of so much of the energies of this vast, in- 
dustrious and gifted people into xenophobic 
displays, such as the extraordinary, difficult 
to understand and alarming activities of the 
Red Guards; and the official policy and doc- 
trine of promoting revolution and subversion 
throughout the world—these are among the 
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most disturbing phenomena of our age. 
Surely, among the essentials of peace in 
Asia are “reconciliation between nations that 
now call themselyes enemies” and, specifical- 
ly, “a peaceful mainland China.“ 

Let me say categorically to this assembly 
that it is not the policy of the United States 
to isolate Communist China from the world. 
On the contrary, we have sought to limit 
the areas of hostility and to pave the way for 
the restoration of our historically friendly 
relations with the great people of China. 

Our efforts to this end have taken many 
forms. Since 1955, United States representa- 
tives have held 131 bilateral diplomatic meet- 
ings in Geneva, and later in Warsaw, with 
emissaries from Peking. 

We have sought without success to open 
numerous unofficial channels of communica- 
tion with mainland China. 

We have made it crystal clear that we do 
not intend to attack, invade or attempt to 
overthrow the existing regime in Peking. 

And we have expressed our hope to see rep- 
resentatives of Peking join us and others in 
meaningful negotiations on disarmament, a 
nuclear test ban and a ban on the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

But the international community cannot 
countenance Peking's doctrine and policy of 
intervening by violence and subversion in 
other nations, whether under the guise of 
so-called wars of national liberation against 
independent countries or under any other 
guise. Such intervention can find no place 
in the United Nations Charter, nor in the 
resolutions of the General Assembly. Yet 
dozens of nations represented in this hall 
have had direct experience of these illegal 
activities. 

ISSUE OF RED CHINA 


It is in the light of these facts, and of our 
ardent desire for a better atmosphere, that 
the United States has carefully considered 
the issues arising from the absence of rep- 
resentatives of Peking from the United Na- 
tions. 

Two facts bear on this issue and on the 
attitude of my country toward any attempted 
solution. 

First, the Republic of China on Taiwan is 
a founding member of the United Nations 
and its rights are clear. The United States 
will vigorously oppose any effort to exclude 
the representative of the Republic of China 
from the United Nations in order to put rep- 
resentatives of Communist China in their 
place. 

The second fact is that Communist China, 
unlike anyone else in the history of this 
organization, has put forward special and 
extraordinary terms for consenting to enter 
the United Nations. In addition to the ex- 
pulsion of the Republic of China, there are 
also demands to transform and pervert this 
organization from its Charter purposes— 
some of them put forward as recently as yes- 
terday. 

What can be the cause of this attitude? 
We cannot be sure, but we do know that it 
comes from a leadership whose stated pro- 
gram is to transform the world by violence. 
It comes from a leadership which openly 
proclaims it is opposed to any discussion of 
a peaceful settlement in Vietnam. 

It would almost seem that these leaders 
wish to isolate their country from a world— 
and from a United Nations—that they can- 
not transform and control. Indeed, they 
have already brought their country to a 
degree of isolation that is unique in the 
world today—an isolation not only from the 
United States and its allies, but from most 
of the nonaligned world and even from most 
of the Communist nations. Many, not only 
the United States, have sought improved re- 
lations and have been rebuffed. 

At this moment in history, therefore, Mr. 
President, the basic question about the rela- 
tion between Communist China and the 
United Nations is a question to which only 
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the leaders in Peking can give the answer. 
And I put the question. Will they refrain 
from putting forward clearly unacceptable 
terms; and are they prepared to assume the 
obligations of the United Nations Charter, 
in particular the basic Charter obligation 
to refrain from the threat or use of force 
against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of any state? 

The worla— ... my Government—vwill 
listen most attentively for a helpful re- 
sponse to these questions. We hope it will 
come soon—the sooner the better. Like 
many other members here, the United States 
has the friendliest historic feelings toward 
the great Chinese people, and looks forward 
to the occasion when they will once again 
enrich, rather than endanger, the fabric of 
the world community, and, in the spirit of 
the Charter, “practice tolerance, and live 
together in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 


“GREAT AND THORNY ISSUES” 


Mr. President, I have dwelt on these great 
and thorny issues of Asia because they are 
of far more than regional importance. 
Progress toward their solution would visibly 
brighten the atmosphere of international 
relations all over the world. It would en- 
able the United Nations to turn a new 
corner—to apply itself with renewed energy 
to the great tasks of reconciliation and peace- 
ful construction which lies before us in every 
part of the globe. 

Surely peaceful construction is needed 
above all in the less developed areas. It is 
needed in Southeast Asia, today a region of 
conflict but also a region of vast undevel- 
oped resources—where my country is pre- 
pared to make a most substantial contribu- 
tion to the development of the whole region, 
including North Vietnam. It is needed in 
the Western Hemisphere, where, under the 
bold ideals of the Alliance for Progress the 
states of Latin America are already carrying 
out a far-reaching, peaceful process of eco- 
nomic and social development. 

And indeed, in no area are the tasks of 
economic development more important than 
on the continent of Africa—represented in 
this hall by the delegates of 37 nations. Last 
May, in commemorating the anniversary of 
the Organization of African Unity, the Pres- 
ident suggested ways in which the United 
States, as a friend of Africa, might help with 
some of that continent’s major economic 
problems. Our efforts in this entire field are 
now entering a new stage as we begin to 
carry out the recommendations of a special 
committee appointed to review United States 
participation in African development pro- 
grams, both bilateral and multilateral, 

But the economic side of this picture can- 
not stand alone. The time is past when 
either peace or material progress could be 
founded on the domination of one people, 
or one race or one group, by another. Yet 
attempts to do this still continue in south- 
ern Africa today. As a result, the danger 
to peace in that area is real. 

My Government holds strong views on 
these problems. We are not, and never will 
be, content with a minority government in 
Southern Rhodesia. The objective we sup- 
port for that country remains as it was stated 
last May: “to open the full power and re- 
sponsibility of nationhood to all the people 
of Rhodesia—not just 6 percent of them.” 

Nor can we ever be content with a situa- 
tion such as that in South-West Africa, 
where one race holds another in intolerable 
subjection under the false name of apart- 
heid, 

DECISION IS REGRETTED 


The decision of the International Court, in 
refusing to touch the merits of the question 
of South-West Africa, was most disappoint- 
ing. But the application of law to this 
question does not hang on that decision 
alone. South Africa’s conduct remains sub- 
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ject to obligations reaffirmed by earlier ad- 
visory opinions of the Court whose author- 
ity is undiminished, Under these opinions, 
South Africa cannot alter the international 
status of the territory without the consent 
of the United Nations; and South Africa re- 
mains bound to accept United Nations super- 
vision, submit annual reports to the Gen- 
eral Assembly and “promote to the utmost 
the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of the inhabitants.” 

This is no time for South Africa to take 
refuge in an overly technical finding of the 
International Court, which did not deal with 
the substantive merits of the case. The time 
is overdue—long overdue—for South Africa 
to accept its obligations to the international 
community in regard to South-West Africa. 
Continued violation by South Africa of its 
plain obligations to the international com- 
munity would necessarily require all mem- 
bers to take such an attitude into account 
in their relationships with South Africa. 

Mr. President, many other questions of 
significance will engage our attention dur- 
ing this session of the General Assembly. 
Foremost among them are questions of dis- 
armament and arms control, of which the 
most urgent are the completion of a treaty 
to prevent the further proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons and the extension of the lim- 
ited test ban treaty. Remaining differences 
on these issues can and must be resolved on 
a basis of mutual compromise. 

Finally, I wish to speak of one further 
matter of great concern both to the United 
Nations and to my country: the draft treaty 
to govern activities in outer space, including 
the moon and other celestial bodies. 

Major progress has been made in the nego- 
tiation of this important treaty, but several 
issues remain. One of these concerns the 
question of reporting by space powers on 
their activities on celestial bodies, A second 
issue concerns access by space powers to one 
another’s installations on celestial bodies, 
On both of the points the United States, at 
the most recent meeting of the Legal Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Outer Space, 
made significant compromise proposais in 
the interest of early agreement. 

Unfortunately and regretfully, the U.S.S.R. 
has not responded constructively to these 
proposals. Instead, it has insisted on still 
another matter: a provision requiring states 
which grant tracking facilities to one coun- 
try to make the same facilities available to 
all others—without reciprocity and without 
regard to the wishes of the granting state. 
The obligation proposed by the U.S.S.R., as 
was apparent in the Outer Space Committee, 
was unacceptable to many countries par- 
ticipating in the outer-space discussions, and 
Was supported only by a very small number 
of East European states. 

Tracking facilities are a matter for bilat- 
eral negotiation and agreement. The United 
States has held such discussions and reached 
such agreements with a number of countries 
on a basis of mutual commitment and com- 
mon advantage. France and the European 
Space Research Organization have also es- 
tablished widespread tracking networks on a 
similar basis. It is, of course, open to the 
U.S.S.R. and any other space power, without 
objection from my country, to proceed in ex- 
actly the same way. 

I should like to state today my Govern- 
ment’s interest in bilateral cooperation in 
tracking of space vehicles on the basis of 
mutual benefits, and I should like to make an 
offer to help resolve this impasse: If the 
U.S.S.R. desires to provide for tracking cover- 
age from United States territory, we for our 
part, are prepared to discuss with Soviet 
representatives the technical and other re- 
quirements involved with a view to reach- 
ing some mutually beneficial agreement. Our 
scientists and technical representatives and 
meet without delay to explore the pos- 
sibilities. 
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The outer space treaty is too important 
and too urgent to be delayed. This treaty 
offers us the opportunity to establish, in the 
unlimited realm of space beyond this planet, 
a rule of peace and law—before the arms 
race has been extended into that realm. It 
is all the more urgent because of man's 
rapid strides toward landing on the moon. 

By far the greater part of the work on the 
treaty is now behind us. We have agreed on 
important provisions, including major ob- 
ligations in the area of arms control. We 
should proceed to settle the remaining sub- 
sidiary issues in a spirit of understanding so 
that this General Assembly may give its ap- 
proval to a completed treaty before the As- 
sembly adjourns. 

Mr. President, it is our earnest hope that 
the words of the United States today on all 
these issues may contribute to concrete steps 
toward peace and a better world. 

We know the difficulties but we are not dis- 
couraged. In the 21 turbulent years since 
the Charter went into effect, we of the United 
Nations have faced conflicts at least as great 
and as difficult as any that confront us to- 
day. The failure of this organization has 
been prophesized many times. But all these 
prophesies have been disproved. Even the 
most formidable issues have not killed our 
organization—and none will. Indeed, it has 
grown great and respected by facing the 
hardest issues and dealing forthrightly with 
them. 

There is no magic in the United Nations 
save what we, its members, bring to it. And 
that magic is a simple thing: our irreducible 
awareness of our common humanity and our 
consequent will to peace. Without the 
awareness and that will, these buildings 
would be an empty shell. With them, we 
have here the greatest instrument ever de- 
vised by man for the reconciliation of con- 
flicts and the building of the better future 
for which all mankind yearns. 


Mr. CLARK. I believe that we in the 
Senate have been slow to appreciate the 
very constructive nature of this splendid 
address, which was, I understand, cleared 
by both the Secretary of State and the 
President before it was delivered. I want 
to congratulate both the Secretary of 
State and the President for having per- 
mitted Mr. Goldberg to start this strong 
peace offensive. 

I think that several points in the ad- 
dress are worthy of special comment. 

In the first place, Ambasador Goldberg 
speaks of the necessity for concentrating 
on the serious dangers to peace now ex- 
isting in Asia, particularly the war in 
Vietnam, and indicates that our Govern- 
ment remains determined to exercise 
every restraint to limit the war and to 
exert every effort to bring the conflict to 
the earliest possible end. 

My deep regret is that while Mr. Gold- 
berg speaks in the United Nations for the 
policy of our Government—and sup- 
posedly of the President and the Secre- 
tary of State—I note in the morning 
paper that we are sending American 
troops into the Mekong Delta for the 
first time. I also noted on a television 
broadcast this morning that American 
deaths last week reached a new high since 
May; that they again exceeded, as they 
have several weeks in the past, the total 
South Vietnamese casualties; that the 
number of wounded is drastically up. 

I am gravely concerned that while we 
talk peace at the United Nations, not 
only are we accelerating the war in Viet- 
nam, but also, our military commanders 
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are sending American boys unnecessarily 
to their deaths. 

I believe the President should be called 
upon, in no uncertain terms, to stop this 
unnecessary slaughter and wounding of 
American boys, while the peace offensive 
initiated by Ambassador Goldberg can 
be given an opportunity to move for- 
ward—hopefully to result, at long last, 
in negotiations. 

I point out that Mr. Goldberg, for the 
first time, makes this fine statement: 


We are not engaged in a “holy war” against 
communism, 


This is the first time that any responsi- 
ble officer of our Government, so far as 
I know, has made any such statement. 

Mr. Goldberg reiterates, and I am 
happy to hear him reiterate, what has 
been said before, but which I fear far too 
many people around the globe do not 
believe. He says: 

We do not seek to establish an American 
empire or a “sphere of influence” in Asia. 


That is good news. 

We seek no permanent military bases, no 
permanent establishment of troops, no per- 
manent alliances, no permanent American 
“presence” of any kind in South Vietnam. 


That is good news. 


We do not seek to impose a policy of 
alignment on South Vietnam. 


That is extraordinarily good news. 


We do not seek the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam. 


That, too, is encouraging. 

We do not seek to do any injury to main- 
land China or to threaten any of its legiti- 
mate interests. 


This is, indeed, constructive comment. 
I would hope that others in the executive 
branch of the Government have taken 
careful note of what Mr. Goldberg has 
said. In particular, I refer to some of 
the hawks in the Department of State, in 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the Central 
Intelligence Agency, and in all the other 
agencies in the executive branch of the 
Government, who have been taking so 
belligerent an attitude with respect to 
our policy in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Goldberg says: 

We want a political solution, not a mili- 
tary solution, to this conflict. 


Let us stop the search and destroy 
policy; let us stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam; let us stop the unnecessary 
killing of American boys for purposes 
which do not serve our national interest. 

Mr. Goldberg continues: 

The United States is willing once again to 
take the first step. We are prepared to order 
a cessation of all bombing of North Viet- 
nam—the moment we are assured, privately 
or otherwise, that this step will be answered 
promptly by corresponding and appropriate 
de-escalation on the other side. 


This, indeed, is good news; but while 
he is saying that, we are stepping up the 
bombing of North Vietnam; we are 
moving into the Mekong Delta for the 
first time; American casualties are at a 
new high. 

Why is it not possible for once, since 
this unhappy war began, for us to act 
the way we talk? Why, when we go 
with this initiative to the United Na- 
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tions, do we reinstate the bombing of 
North Vietnam at the same time? 

Why can we not coordinate our policy 
behind the wise statement of Ambassa- 
dor Goldberg? 

Mr. President, in conclusion, although 
the entire speech deserves careful read- 
ing by every Member of the Senate—and 
I see in the Chamber the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Disarmament of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations— 
I note with great pleasure that Ambas- 
sador Goldberg concludes by saying: 

Mr. President, many other questions of 
significance will engage our attention during 
this session of the General Assembly. Fore- 
most among them are questions of disarma- 
ment and arms control, of which the most 
urgent are the completion of a treaty to 
prevent the further proliferation of nuclear 
Weapons and the extension of the limited 
test ban treaty. Remaining differences on 
these issues can and must be resolved on a 
basis of mutual compromise. 


Mr. President, I wait for the day when 
the Secretary of State will permit Am- 
bassador Goldberg, and will permit Mr. 
William Foster and his associates to 
make that reasonable compromise which 
within 24 hours could get us within strik- 
ing distance of a nonproliferation treaty, 
by abandoning the outmoded and obso- 
lete concept of a joint nuclear force in 
which the West German Government 
would retain an option to get its finger 
on the nuclear trigger. 

I express admiration for Ambassador 
Goldberg, and I hope that the lead he 
has taken will be followed by others in 
the administration. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE OF 
THE PARTNERS OF THE ALLI- 
ANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, one of 
North Carolina’s ablest young sons, Bill 
Suttle, president of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, made an elo- 
quent and illuminating address at the 
Second Annual Inter-American Con- 
ference of the Partners of the Alliance 
for Progress in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on 
September 19, 1966. His address is 
worthy of the widest dissemination, and 
for this reason I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the body of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
To be given the opportunity of participat- 

ing in this Second Annual Inter-American 

Conference of the Partners of the Alliance 

is both a personal privilege and a real honor 

for the organization that I represent. 

Although neither the United States Jay- 
cees—more than a quarter-million strong in 
6,000 communities throughout my country— 
nor Junior Chamber International, with 
thousands of local organizations spanning 77 
free nations of the world, has any official 
connection with the Alliance for Progress or 
the Partners program, our aims and objec- 
tives are so closely related that I am con- 
vinced that it is fitting that we exchange 
ideas at a meeting of this nature. 

Jaycees believe that the growth of the 
individual is the most important element of 
our movement and that the real solution 
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to the problems that face our communities 
today is having people who are big enough 
to shoulder the responsibilities of leadership. 
At least to my untrained eye, it appears that 
the objectives of our Partners program are 
also vitally concerned with a similar con- 
cept of growth and personal involvement. 

With a true desire to stimulate individual 
growth and initiative among the peoples of 
the Americas—both North and South—the 
Partners of the Alliance can develop the 
public confidence necessary to pave the way 
for the big dreams embodied in the Charter of 
Punta del Este. Big governments can lay 
great plans, but only big people can build 
them into reality. 

A speaker at a program such as this might 
receive great favor by spending his entire 
time reminding you of the great accomplish- 
ments of the first thirty months of the Part- 
ners of the Alliance. And, certainly, no one 
should ignore such things at the saline and 
dextrose solutions from the State of Florida 
that probably saved the lives of hundreds of 
children in Northern Colombia—the Texas 
tools that made possible the road to connect 
the village of Navan in Southern Peru with 
the remainder of the world. And, certainly, 
no one would ever want to forget the news- 
boy in Lima and the agricultural specialist 
of Rio Grande do Sul who are alive and able 
to contribute to society today because of the 
miracles of modern surgery made available to 
them through the actions of their North 
American Partners. You can point with real 
pride to the fifteen school districts in the 
State of Oregon who were able to conduct 
meaningful courses in the beautiful Spanish 
language and Central American Social 
Studies through the efforts of their Costa 
Rican Partners, and the drugs that Partners 
in New Jersey supplied to their friends in the 
Northeastern section of this country when it 
was ravaged by floods just a few months ago. 

I could stand here for hours and share your 
pride in the hundreds of thousands of Latin 
American children whose opportunities for 
education and good health have been mate- 
rially advanced through maps, books, physical 
improvements, and the like made available 
by their friends in North America; or in the 
like numbers throughout the Southeastern 
part of my country who are beginning to de- 
velop their knowledge and appreciation of 
the culture of this area because of the Vene- 
zuelian exhibits provided through the efforts 
of Partners in Caracas. 

But, as grand as these accomplishments 
may be, they are mere reflections of the past 
and have little value unless they point us 
toward greater progress in the future. And 
examining each of these grand projects of 
the past reveals once again the fact that at 
the foundation of every one are people, big 
people, truly dedicated to sharing what is 
theirs with their fellow human beings in a 
manner that is materially beneficial. 

Because the Partners of the Alliance is a 
spirit of People to People cooperation aimed 
toward a better life for all Americans, it can 
never lose sight of the primary importance 
of the worth and dignity of the human per- 
sonality. Because Jaycees and Partners alike 
realize that none of our programs can ever 
be bigger than the people who are involved 
in them, we must return to our original 
premise that personal growth and involve- 
ment are the real keys to our future. 

As we begin this conference that is in- 
vested with much of the faith that Ameri- 
cans share in each other, let us never lose 
sight of the fact that without growth we 
wither and die. 

No man, no program, no government, no 
country, no way of life stands still. Each is 
either growing or it is regressing. Neither 
the Jaycee movement, the Partners of the 
Alliance, nor any other great idea treads 
water for any period of time. We either 
surge forward or we are swept away by the 
tides. 
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If the dreams of the Alliance are to come 
true, real growth by interested individuals in 
North, Central and South America must be 
planned at this meeting. 

I speak of the growth we get when we are 
willing to start out on courses that are chal- 
lenging, and that offer great rewards—even 
though their eventual end is not easily at- 
tainable. I am talking about the kind of 
growth that the English Poet Browning was 
referring to when he reminded us that 
a man's reach must always exceed his grasp.” 

If we are to move forward, we must have 
growth like that I saw in a young man dur- 
ing my college days at the University of 
North Carolina. This young man, who stands 
only five feet six inches, had a dream and the 
ambition and courage to make it come true. 
Day after day, in heat or cold, in sunshine or 
rain, you could find this small young man 
going around and around the cinder path 
upon which the track and field athletes com- 
peted. You could count on finding him 
there before his fellow team members ar- 
rived or after all others had gone. If you 
would remain long enough, you could see 
this small bit of humanity disappear into 
the wooded cross-country course and reap- 
pear many long minutes later running at the 
same determined pace. If we moved in and 
observed closely, we could see this young man 
extend his little legs to the point that it ap- 
peared they might tear right out of the sock- 
ets that bound them to his body and then 
make them reach another fraction of an inch 
in order that he might cut down on the great 
stride disadvantages that stood between him 
and his dream of being the greatest of all 
American distance runners. We would watch 
him breathe so deeply that it seemed his lit- 
tle barrel-like chest would rip his thin clad 
uniform from his body and then force his 
lungs to take even more air in order that he 
might develop the breathing capacity neces- 
sary to make his dream of a sub-four minute 
mile a reality. 

Few, if any, of us who knew and admired 
this fine young man had any idea that his 
goals would ever be reached, but we cer- 
tainly realized, at that time, that he was 
growing into a bigger and better human 
being. But Jim Beatty continued to live 
with his dream and with his determination 
that it would be realized and, in 1962, he 
ran the first mile ever by an American in 
less than four minutes. Later that same 
year, when his time for the mile went down 
to three minutes, fifty-six seconds and he 
broke seven other existing records, he be- 
came the fastest distance runner that my 
country had ever produced and was hon- 
ored as one of the Ten Outstanding Young 
Men of the United States, 

Jim Beatty grew as an individual because 
he had a great dream—a high and lofty goal 
and the courage to make it into a reality 
against obstacles that appeared to most to be 
insurmountable. 

If the Partners of the Alliance is to really 
make its mark in history, it must have the 
same kind of determination and growth. We 
must have the great vision to see the invisible 
and the courage to accomplish the impos- 
sible. As we plan in meetings such as this, 
we must set our course according to the 
instructions of Theodore Roosevelt when he 
reminded us that “Far better it is to dare 
mighty things, to win glorious triumphs, even 
though checked by failure, than to take 
rank with those poor spirits who neither en- 
joy much nor suffer much because they live 
in the gray twilight that knows neither vic- 
tory nor defeat.” 

Growth toward greatness must begin with 
a great dream, and these dreams should be 
constantly before us as we plan for our every 
day lives or as we lay designs for the future 
of this program. If we are truly to stimulate 
the minds of our fellow Americans to become 
involved in the affairs of the vast community 
of our continents, we must present them 
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with stimulating and exciting ideas of great- 
ness that will capture our imagination and 
motivate us all to untiring action and com- 
plete involvement. 

We must unveil plans that challenge all 
toward real growth as we bring to fruition 
the grand dream of John Fitzgerald Kennedy, 
announced on March 13, 1961, to stimulate 
„. . . a vast cooperative effort, unparalleled 
in magnitude and nobility of purpose, to 
satisfy the basic needs of the American people 
for homes, work and land, health and 
schools.” 

We must find and develop big dreams of 
the magnitude of Simon Bolivar when he 
determined, more than 150 years ago, that 
his homeland should be free from the foreign 
tyranny that engulfed it, and we must then 
plant the seeds within the peoples of our 
Americas the courage to never relent until 
these dreams are realized. 

The early developments of the Partners 
program and of the Alliance for Progress have 
been well received and have accomplished 
much. But we must realize that they, in 
truth, only have created a vehicle by which 
we can and must make life more abundant 
for the peoples of all America. 

It is so easy for those of us who are fortu- 
nate enough to have been born free from 
want of the basic human needs to believe 
that the abundance to which we are ac- 
customed is available to all. Likewise, we 
often forget, as we speed around the world 
in jet aircraft, that the frontiers of the pres- 
ent and the future are just as real as the 
challenges of the past. 

Great advancements in transportation and 
communication have brought the peoples of 
our hemisphere closer together than ever 
before. But we must remember that the 
closeness we share is more than rapid travel 
and messages. It is truly a closeness that 
makes us brothers and responsible for the 
welfare of one another. 

We must recognize our responsibilities and 
never allow any amount of present comfort 
or affluence to blind us to the vast frontiers 
of 1966. 

So long as there is a Godless enemy that 
encompasses over one-third of the entire 
world and threatens daily to enslave the souls 
of all free men, Americans can never rest nor 
shrink from our duty of eliminating the 
hunger and plight that create a fertile 
ground for communist tyranny. So long as 
any American is denied by his environment 
the strength and opportunity to improve his 
own position while he develops a better com- 
munity for his children there will be vast 
frontiers that must be crossed by the people 
of our hemisphere. 

We cannot accept the fact that, in a part 
of our great hemisphere, only one child in 
six will be given any educational opportunity 
above the primary-grade level and that less 
than half will ever be exposed to formal edu- 
cation at all, realize that no great society can 
be built on a quicksand of ignorance, and 
not see the tremendous frontiers of education 
that we must cross in 1966. 

So long as the masses of people in my 
country live in a void of virtual ignorance of 
the arts and culture of Latin America, there 
will be vast frontiers to be crossed there by 
the pioneers of the Partners program. 

We cannot see the great numbers of human 
beings who, through centuries of isolation 
and ignorance, have been relegated to birth, 
life and death in homes that most of us 
assembled here would not consider fit for our 
domestic animals, call ourselves concerned 
and compassionate Americans and not realize 
that the demand for courageous pioneers in 
our hemisphere is just as great today as it 
was when Bolivar fought his way across this 
continent in the early 19th century. 

So long as there is any place in America 
where two of every five infants die from 
malnutrition less than one year following 
their birth into what should be a beautiful 
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and opportune life, and where literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent children be- 
low the tender age of six years perish every 
month for lack of sufficient nourishment to 
satisfy the demands of what might be 
healthy bodies, the challenges of the Part- 
ners program will be as great as those that 
faced the rugged patriots and pioneers who 
carved my country from a wilderness hun- 
dreds of years ago. 

We cannot turn a deaf ear to the clear, 
clarion. call for concerned, compassionate 
pioneers so long as there are any Americans 
whose lack of knowledge and basic tools 
makes it impossible for them to turn fertile 
soil into fields that glow with the grain 
necessary to feed the bellies of the starving 
masses, 

Yes, the developments that draw us closer 
together bring with them the challenges and 
responsibilities that demand great vision as 
you plan for the future of this program, 

But, as we plan for tomorrow, we must 
remember that our opportunity is much more 
than dollars and cents, full stomaches, flow- 
ing fields or adequate seats of education. We 
must heed the words of President Johnson 
at the celebration of the 5th Anniversary of 
the Alliance for Progress just a month ago 
when he reminded us that, above all, this 
great project means “. . . personal freedom 
and human dignity.” 

Wherever we turn, we see once again that 
the credit for all accomplishment and the 
hope for future success lies directly with big 
people. 

The beauty of the Partners for the Alliance, 
and my Jaycee movement, can be found in 
the fact that they belong to you and to me 
and to all other interested people who will 
accept the challenge. Yours is a project 
that recognizes that the people involved are 
much more important than the dollars 
spent. 

Because you recognize this basic fact and 
because you realize that the success or failure 
of any venture depends directly on its accept- 
ance or rejection by the people affected, you 
realize that your ability to involve great 
numbers of people in the furtherance of this 
undertaking may well determine the ultimate 
success of the entire Alliance for Progress, 

We all realize that there is enough latent 
energy and potential power locked within the 
citizens of all the Americas to completely 
eliminate the many problems mentioned 
here and the thousands of others that we all 
know exist. Our task, yours and mine, is to 
find the key to unlock and unleash that 
force for good, to destroy apathy, and to 
stimulate each of us to work as individuals, 
or through our various civic, service, fra- 
ternal, religious or professional organizations 
toward the beautiful America embodied in 
the dreams of Kennedy, Bolivar and thou- 
sands of others who have given their all to 
our hemisphere. 

Let us never lose sight of the fact that our 
responsibility and our opportunity is, in fact, 
a partnership of people and that for such a 
relationship to long exist and to deserve the 
support of the people of all the Americas it 
must remain bilateral and be mutually 
beneficial. 

As we attempt to stimulate the flow of the 
fruits of science and commerce from my 
country, let us remember that most of us 
there are striving for the language, art, cul- 
ture and understanding that our fellow 
Americans to the South can give to us. We 
must all be concerned for one another. 

As Jaycees, we state in our Creed “that 
earth's treasure lies in human personality 
and that service to humanity is the best work 
of life.” 

Big people are the only lasting answer to 
big problems. Great governments can con- 
struct mammoth highways and buildings, 
but only great people can enlist the con- 
fidence of the masses and build communities. 
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As you go about your vital work this week, 
may God grant you the vision and wisdom 
to open the hearts and souls of men to their 
opportunities to build a better hemisphere by 
being Americans and genuinely in- 
volved with our fellow man through the chal- 
lenges of this great Partners program. 


THE SUPPLY AND DEMAND 
OF MINERALS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have always been amazed 
at the vast supply of natural resources 
which this country possesses—particu- 
larly the mineral resources. 

Walter R. Hibbard, Jr., Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of the Mines, has reviewed 
both the supply and demand of natural 
resources during an address to the Min- 
ing and Metallurgical Society of America 
in New York on September 20, 1966. 

I believe Dr. Hibbard’s remarks are of 
utmost importance to every Member of 
Congress, and I ask that they be read. 

I ask unanimous consent that “The 
Global Nature of Mineral Supply and 
Demand” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GLOBAL NATURE OF MINERAL 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

I have been looking forward with en- 
thusiasm to this occasion. The Mining and 
Metallurgical Society, with a membership 
composed of outstanding leaders in our do- 
mestic minerals industry, makes an ideal 
forum for the subject I want to discuss with 
you tonight. All of you are fully cognizant, 
I'm sure, of the implications for your own 
industries, and for the nation, that lie in the 
increasingly global nature of mineral re- 
source development. Many of you are asso- 
clated with companies already operating on 
an international scale, and are therefore per- 
sonally confronted almost daily with the 
problems and the opportunities that such 
operations entail. 

I've chosen therefore to talk with you 
about some of these problems and oppor- 
tunities, and to give you at least a general 
idea of ways in which one agency of the 
Federal Government—the Bureau of Mines— 
is actively concerned today with vital ques- 
tions of international mineral supply and 
demand, 

The importance of minerals, and of the 
industries that assure their availability, is 
recognized by all departments of the Gov- 
ernment. Vice President HUMPHREY once 
again demonstrated that appreciation little 
more than a week ago in addressing the 
American Mining Congress in Salt Lake City, 
when he referred to minerals and fuels as 
“the essence of our economic growth and 
the spectacular rise in our living standards,” 
and went on to say: “All of us, then, must 
be impressed with the achievements of the 
mineral industry in helping to lay the base 
for our national prosperity and our national 
strength.” 

As the United States’ demand for mineral 
Taw materials has expanded, we have come 
to supply less of our burgeoning needs from 
domestic resources. (The value of US. 
mineral imports increased from 2.5 billion 
dollars in 1954 to 5.2 billion dollars in 1964.) 
This does not mean that we have become a 
minerally deficient nation. However, we 
know that many of our mineral resources are 
found in concentrations or under conditions 
that are non-competitive at the current level 
of technology. 

Largely because of these circumstances, in- 
dustries that have assumed the responsibility 
to provide minerals and mineral products for 
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the economy have turned their attention to 
foreign sources that are economically at- 
tractive. New resources of minerals abroad 
are being developed and brought into pro- 
duction to supplement and complement 
domestic production, as well as to supply the 
large and still growing markets overseas. The 
expansion of American firms into the global 
minerals area has been extensive. The names 
of many of these firms, such as Gulf, Stand- 
ard Oil, U.S. Steel, Bethlehem, Utah Con- 
struction, Kennecott, Anaconda, Alcoa, and 
Kaiser—to mention but a few—are known in 
virtually every country of the world. 

The mechanisms employed in international 
mineral development are contracts and agree- 
ments, but the fundamental stimulating 
forces have been capital and technology. Of 
these two, perhaps capital is the more sig- 
nificant; in the form of direct foreign invest- 
ment it certainly is more easily measured. 
As of 1964, the total value of direct foreign 
investments of the United States was over 44 
billion dollars. Approximately 40% of this— 
or almost 18 billion dollars—was in mining 
and smelting, and petroleum—with petro- 
leum alone being valued at over 14 billion 
dollars. 

The financial returns to the United States 
on this investment are considerable. During 
1964 the 18-billion-dollar-investment in 
minerals earned 2.4 billion dollars of which 
2.3 billion dollars was returned to the United 
States. In the same year, U.S. direct invest- 
ments abroad in mining and petroleum were 
0.8 billion dollars, so that the net flow to the 
United States was about 1.5 billion dollars. 
Our foreign investment in minerals and fuels 
represents about 1 out of every 5 dollars of 
the total private and government assets, in- 
vestments, credits, and claims abroad. The 
income from foreign mineral and fuel invest- 
ments is equivalent to 30% of the national 
income derived from our domestic mineral 
and fuel industries. 

The rapid internationalization of U.S. min- 
eral industries following the second World 
War has resulted in several definite benefits 
to the Nation. First, it has been a strong 
positive factor in our balance-of-payments 
position, helping to offset the debit resulting 
from payments made for minerals we import. 
Much of this income derives from the activi- 
ties of U.S.-financed companies which in- 
volve production, distribution, and sales en- 
tirely in foreign countries. And second, our 
national security has been materially en- 
hanced by increasing the diversity and 
flexibility of the overseas mineral sources 
upon which we depend. 

There have, of course, also been benefits to 
emerging nations that have received en- 
couragement and assistance in the develop- 
ment of their resources. 

When, in 1965, the U.S. Government asked 
domestic industry to reduce the level of 
foreign spending, the suggested formula 
clearly recognized the importance of foreign 
investments to the U.S. economy. Com- 
panies were asked to limit foreign spend- 
ing for the 2 years 1965-66 to 90% of the 
total spent in the 3 years 1962-63-64. This 
works out to an annual rate for the 2 years 
of 35% more than the average for the 3 base 
years. U.S. companies have cooperated with 
the request, although they—like the govern- 
ment— are aware that long-term investment 
curbs would reduce future dividends. 

Careful study of foreign investments has 
revealed some financial relationships which 
may be applicable in general terms to 
and smelting. Experience indicates that in 
mineral-related areas about 60% of the in- 
vestment flow abroad is to cover depreciation, 
with the remaining 40% going into expan- 
sion. In view of this ratio, it becomes clear 
that a high level of capital input must be 
maintained to avoid jeopardizing the total 
value of these foreign investments. Studies 
also indicate, that the net return on foreign 
investments must remain close to recent 
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levels. Only in this way can enough new 
capital be generated to sustain investment 
rates that can assure a continuing ability to 
meet expanding demands for products. Of 
course, I am assuming that there will be no 
significant change in the ratio of investment 
needed per unit of productive capacity such 
as would be occasioned. by inflation. 

The financing of foreign investments is 
only one of the problems facing U.S. mineral 
industries. Moreover, this problem is in- 
tensified and complicated by the shifting eco- 
nomic, political, and social patterns that ac- 
company other changes in our world. You 
will recall; for example, that at the close of 
World War II the U.S. Government embarked 
on a program designed to restore the falter- 
ing economies of the European countries as 
well as those of Japan and many less de- 
veloped nations. The resiliency of Europe 
and Japan has been amazing; however, the 
very success of the rehabilitation effort has 
resulted in the rapid growth of many indus- 
trialized economies with demands for min- 
erals and fuels that parallel those of our 
own. 

As with the United States, the appetite 
of West Europe and Japan for mineral raw 
materials has outrun the capacities of eco- 
nomically viable indigenous resources.: Rec- 
ognition of this fact sometimes has come 
painfully as it did to the coal mining indus- 
tries of the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe. 

Today, virtually every industrialized coun- 
try is actively searching the world for min- 
eral resources that can be developed to help 
supply their home demands, 

The governments of France and Italy are 
financing exploration and development of 
petroleum outside their borders, and the oil 
industries of West Germany, Spain, Japan, 
and even India, are all expanding their oper- 
ations into other countries. 

Japan’s hunger for copper has led her to 
finance development in British Columbia, 
Almost any industrialized country would 
welcome a new source of sulfur. The list 
of minerals for which world demand exceeds 
supply sometimes changes quickly, but al- 
most invariably it seems to grow rather than 
shrink. 

A considerable advantage can be gained by 
new and more sophisticated technology, but 
such advantages are only temporary unless 
research continues, because competitors are 
quick to catch up. We are all aware that it 
costs money to advance technology, and the 
expense of supporting an effective research 
organization is an important item in a com- 
pany's financial calculations. 

And the U.S. investor abroad has to face 
up to still another problem. Since the close 
of World War II, over 50 new nations have 
joined the world community as independent, 
sovereign entities. This proliferation has 
stimulated the growth of national aspirations 
in many foreign lands, and has introduced a 
whole new set of political personalities, 
Many of these new countries have instituted 
new rules for the foreign investor in terms 
of taxation, mining laws, and even social 
codes. 

To some of the smaller countries whose 
mineral resources are their only visible 
wealth; the mining and export of these min- 
erals appears as a dissipation of national 
riches that is inadequately compensated by 
wages and salaries, taxes, royalties, and the 
other economic benefits that accrue from 
mineral industry. Small countries some- 
times hestitate to let the foreigner in for 
fear that his operations may grow so large 
as to dominate their economies, Inexperi- 
enced politicians often believe that their 
popularity depends on getting a larger share 
of the foreign operation than their predeces- 
sors or than their counterparts in other 
countries. 

Such fears and attitudes are widespread 
and they must be dealt with realistically by 
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the foreign investor. As many of you know 
from personal experience, patience and tact 
can be as important to the foreign negoti- 
ator as his business acumen. More and more 
the American entrepreneur must be as skilled 
in diplomacy as he is in bargaining. 

Once in operation, the foreign investing 
company may have to assume a wide range of 
social and economic obligations that would 
not be encountered in more fully developed 
countries. Construction of roads, railways, 
port facilities, and in many areas the devel- 
opment of power and water resources have 
come to be expected as a customary part of 
mineral investment. Take, for example, in 
Australia, where U.S. investment in mineral 
enterprise has swelled from $33 million to 
over $160 million in just the past five years. 
In that country, American-financed develop- 
ment of new fron and aluminum deposits has 
required the construction of an almost com- 
pletely new transportation system. 

Elsewhere, hospitals, schools, housing, and 
similar facilities are often considered a part 
of a foreign company's responsibility. As 
his contribution to social welfare, the for- 
eign investor may even have to employ a 
larger labor force than he actually needs. 
And these large work forces tend to be per- 
petuated, thus negating some of the advan- 
tages achieved by introducing equipment 
designed to reduce labor costs. In addition, 
the foreign company may have to get along 
with a limited number of imported tech- 
nicians, skilled craftsmen, and managers, em- 
ploying instead indigenous personnel with 
limited or unsuited training and experience. 
There is, of course, another side to the coin, 
in that sophisticated mechanization is not 
always desirable—or even possible—in a for- 
eign operation. 

Such factors as these, to a degree, in- 
crease the financial risks of the foreign in- 
vestor in a developing country, but none of 
these risks is so severe as that represented 
by nationalization or even expropriation. 
Sir Ronald Prain, of Roan Selection Trust, 
points out that this is a particular hazard 
in the newer African nations where the tra- 
ditional tribal structure has produced a 
natural bias toward governmental controls 
and public ownership. Experience tells us, 
however, that expropriation and nationaliza- 
tion are by no means limited to that con- 
tinent. While international law is fairly ex- 
plicit as to compensation in the event of 
nationalization or expropriation, inadequate 
machinery for enforcement exists. Our Gov- 
ernment offers a guarantee program for the 
foreign investor, but this too has a cost that 
must enter the financial calculations. 

The obvious result of the necessity for 
maintaining a fair and equitable rate of re- 
turn in the face of increasing competition 
and mounting risks, is that the U.S. company 
looking at foreign mineral deposits tends to 
become more highly selective, choosing only 
the better opportunities and passing up those 
that appear marginal. This is understand- 
able. Nevertheless, it strikes at the whole 
concept of extending our mineral resource 
base to benefit both ourselves and the de- 
veloping countries of the world. 

Within this context, our Government has 
á very real stake in the efforts of domestic 
mineral industries who wish to enter, stay 
in, and expand the foreign operations field. 
A substantial share of that stake is being 
protected by the Federal agency that I now 
head—the Interior Department’s Bureau of 
Mines. 

Although the Bureau was for many years 
most active in programs relating directly to 
domestic operations, events of recent decades 
sparked recognition of the fact that the Bu- 
reau's responsibilities properly—indeed, nec- 
essarily—must include the foreign field. 
Just as it has happened with American in- 
dustry, the Bureau's activities have become 
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increasingly responsive to international de- 
velopments. 

The pattern of the Bureau's international 
effort brings it into cooperative contact with 
industry at several points. As part of the 
Government's efforts to stimulate exports of 
U.S. coal, for example, the Bureau has made 
comprehensive analyses of energy growth 
factors abroad, or competitive energy avail- 
abilities and relationships, and of both short- 
and long-range potentials for coal sales 
abroad. We have also made special studies 
to obtain data for use in trade negotiations 
aimed at the relaxation or elimination of 
non-tariff barriers against the importation 
of U.S. coal. Bureau representatives partici- 
pate in numerous international meetings on 
coal, both governmental and industrial, in- 
cluding the Coal Committee of the Economic 
Commission for Europe and the Energy Com- 
mittee of the Organization of Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), and in 
meetings of various technological organiza- 
tions abroad pertaining to current mining 
and utilization practices and to research in 
both coal and coke. In addition, the Bureau 
has an extensive exchange of technical in- 
formation with representatives of foreign 
governments and industry pertaining to ef- 
ficlencies in coal and coke production, dis- 
tribution, and utilization. 

Our operations involve three distinct func- 
tions: First, we obtain important and es- 
sential information; second, we collate and 
analyze this information; and third, we use 
what we have learned as a basis for planning 
and also communicate this knowledge by 
means of reports and consulting services. 

These functions are far more important 
to the Bureau than any description of them 
can imply. They form a viable, sustaining 
structure for our programs in minerals re- 
search and mineral-resources development. 
They enable use to identify many problems 
in advance and at least to anticipate the 
possibility that other problems may develop. 
As you are well aware, mineral-resource 
problems in the international realm can arise 
all too quickly and their effective solution 
often requires rapid adjustments in domestic 
programs and activities. The better our 
sustaining program, the better the results of 
the Bureau's own research and development 
efforts are likely to be. 

A vital part of the system through which 
we are kept advised of international develop- 
ments in mineral resources is the State De- 
partment’s Minerals Attaché program, in 
which the Interior Department collaborates 
by recommending and advising in the selec- 
tion of attachés, establishment of posts, con- 
tent and character of reports, and in provid- 
ing supplemental training. 

At present there are ten (10) such at- 
tachés on duty, each of whom is a specialist 
either in minerals or petroleum. Four of 
these men are stationed in South America; 
two cover the continent of Africa; one man, 
stationed in Turkey, keeps track of develop- 
ments in the CENTO countries and the Mid- 
die East; and the other specialists are sta- 
tioned in England, India, and Australia. 

The information transmitted in their dis- 
patches and reports is supplemented by data 
that comes to the Bureau from such sources 
as OECD, from various United Nations’ Com- 
missions (especially the one for Europe), and 
from numerous industry and goverment con- 
tacts in foreign countries which have been 
developed over the years by the Bureau of 
Mines’ own staff of international experts. 

The National Academy of Science has 
shown its awareness of the need for strength- 
ening the competence of the United States 
in the field of international mineral resource 
development, by recommending an expansion 
of the Mineral Attache program, in recogni- 
tion of the fact that the few attaches now in 
service—and the non-specialist foreign sery- 
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ice officers who supplement their efforts— 
are the eyes and ears of the United States 
Government in overseas mineral matters. 

These men know, or must learn to under- 
stand, a country's mineral policies, laws, con- 
cessions, agreements, regulations, and ad- 
ministrative practices as they affect U.S. in- 
vestment and supply. They should also 
understand and be able to explain both pub- 
licly and privately U.S. minerals policies. 
Most important, they must be able to 
clearly and concisely on developments in the 
areas to which they are assigned. 

Other sources, not formerly available, are 
also being used to improve the efficiency of 
the Bureau's information effort. For ex- 
ample, the United Nations is assembling 
worldwide trade and production data which 
for the first time are now readily available on 
a standardized basis for most of the world. 
The Bureau of Mines already is using much 
of these data and we are now examining the 
possibility of putting U.N. data into our own 
computer system, If this proves feasible, 
it could provide the basis for increased and 
more sophisticated analysis programs. 

While we are improving the information 
flow, we are also working to adapt the newer 
analytical techniques and are developing 
better economic tools. We believe that we 
can strengthen considerably our ability to 
discriminate, rationalize, and assess priori- 
ties for mineral resource development abroad 
that will maximize benefits to our minerals 
industry and to host nations, and at the 
same time further the interest of the Federal 
Government in security of mineral supply 
and support of domestic economic growth. 

In addition the Bureau of Mines obtains 
considerable firsthand information from 
various Interior Department personnel sta- 
tioned abroad and assigned to the Agency 
for International Development. These sci- 
entists and engineers acting as advisors and 
consultants work closely with government 
and private officials in the mineral indus- 
tries and, in this capacity, become most 
familiar with developments in the mineral 
industry and the thinking of the government 
officials. Vital information is systematically 
reported to Washington. Thus, these men, 
in effect, complement the work of the Min- 
eral Attaches and other reporting officers 
abroad. Through their regular reporting, 
we are often given insights to current de- 
velopments that we would not normally re- 
ceive. We are able to acquire much valu- 
able information from Geological Survey 
personnel serving in these same capacities 
where the Bureau of Mines does not have 
coverage. This comes about because of the 
effective collaboration between the Branch of 
Foreign Geology in the Survey and the Divi- 
sion of International Activities in the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

None of these activities can really pay off 
without a consulting function, and while the 
Bureau's capability in this area is not yet 
as great as we would wish, it is nevertheless 
considerable. We have a number of profes- 
sionals with authoritative knowledge in min- 
ing, metallurgy, and associated engineering 
fields and several of them have acquired 
years of experience in mineral operations 
abroad. 

It may surprise you to know that we 
reply to about 6,000 questions a year having 
to do with foreign mineral matters. Each 
of these, some very simple and others quite 
complex, represents a consultation. Re- 
cently, as part of continuing efforts to 
strengthen this consulting function, the 
Bureau began publishing detailed informa- 
tion on foreign mineral developments in a 
new fourth volume of its well-known Min- 
erals Yearbook. 

This area of consultation is one in which 
industry and the government can most 
easily come together. While industry is free 
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to operate throughout the world on its own, 
there are international governmental orga- 
nizations in which industry has no direct 
voice. Bodies such as OECD are purely gov- 
ernmental but our government has estab- 
lished industry advisory committees so that 
its representatives can be informed of indus- 
try positions and needs. There also are vari- 
ous bodies such as the International Lead- 
Zine Study Group and the International 
Tungsten Committee, which facilitate com- 
munication and understanding on problems 
concerning individual commodities, and, 
hopefully, there will be more of this kind 
of cooperation in the future. 

But, while such groups are valuable, they 
do not make possible the broad-scale ex- 
change of information and views that is 
needed to realize more fully the potential 
inherent in the international mineral-re- 
source field. I believe there is a need for 
some sort of international forum on mineral 
resources in general where governments and 
industries, consumers and suppliers, and 
others who have legitimate interests can 
freely communicate. Such an organization 
could do much to promote wider understand- 
ing, to allay needless fears, and to stimulate 
cooperation in the handling of the world's 
mineral resource problems. 

Right now the Bureau of Mines is partici- 
pating in a program which though neces- 
sarily limited in scope, is helping to further 
these goals. In cooperation with AJ. D., the 
Bureau has trained some 400 foreign na- 
tionals in various minerals technologies. 
These people now are back in their own 
countries, forming a cadre of skilled person- 
nel. Some of them are in government and 
some are in industry. But, wherever they 
are working, their training in the United 
States has given them a better understand- 
ing of American objectives, as well as Amer- 
ican technology. 

As I said earlier, the Bureau’s interna- 
tional activities offer many points for con- 
tact with the mineral industries. While the 
Bureau has access to information channels 
not open to industry, the industry, just as 
clearly, has its particular and often exclusive 
sources of information. What we might call 
the field of mineral intelligence is very ex- 
tensive and without complete, accurate, and 
current information each of us, industry and 
the Bureau, is partly blind. Discerning the 
opportunities and the hazards that abound 
in this new and expanding international 
world of minerals requires keen vision and 
continuous alertness. 

Whether we are gathering information or 
analyzing it, both the Bureau and industry, 
to be truly effective, must supplement and 
complement each other. Techniques that 
you find successful should have value for 
us; and vice versa. Doubtless there are many 
areas in which our respective strengths can 
be merged to obtain results far better and 
with greater economy than could be obtained 
by either of us alone. 

In essence then, the Bureau's interna- 
tional minerals program is based primarily 
on the efforts that the Bureau is making 
to gather and interpret significant data on 
international mineral developments and to 
bring it into a form that will serve the needs 
of Government and industry, so as to expand 
our access to needed resources. This is an 
essential part of our total program for ad- 
vancing the security and prosperity of the 
United States. The Bureau invites your par- 
ticipation and your cooperation in this im- 
portant aspect of its work. 

Thank you. 


PUBLIC HEALTH OR PUBLIC WORKS? 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Congress appropriated $104 million this 
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year for the special milk program for 
schoolchildren. Although this is $4 mil- 
lion above what was spent on the pro- 
gram in fiscal 1966, it is not enough to 
fully restore the 10-percent cut in the 
Federal reimbursement rate that was in 
effect during a large part of fiscal 1966. 

Yet this figure is a drop in the bucket 
when compared with the huge sums being 
appropriated for public works. The Bon- 
neville Power Administration alone was 
given over $126 million in this year’s 
public works appropriations bill by the 
House of Representatives—$12 million 
more than last year. This means that 
the Bonneville Power Administration re- 
ceived a 12-percent jump over last year’s 
appropriation while the school milk in- 
crease was a mere 4 percent. 

As I have stated before on this floor, 
the school milk program is an excellent 
preventive health measure. It prevents 
disease by promoting good nourishment. 
The public works construction program 
drains vital dollars and materials from 
the construction sector of our economy. 
It seems to me that in the months ahead 
we must ask ourselves how we are going 
to allocate our precious tax dollars. The 
answer to this question holds the key to 
our national strength and welfare. 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE ON THE “CHINA 
DEBATE” 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, the 
question of American policy toward 
China is a much discussed subject in the 
United States these days. Thanks to the 
misrepresentations of such nonexperts as 
John K. Fairbanks, Felix Greene, and 
Doak Barnett, the question has become 
one of substantial confusion in many 
quarters. 

As an open letter to the American peo- 
ple on the China debate“ New York 
Times, September 6, 1966 — stated: 

These China experts“ have made many 
assertions at variance with the facts. 
They have distorted Maoism into something 
representative of a modernized extension of 
the venerable tradition of China. 


And they have made a great claim at 
representing the “reality” of the China 
debate. 

The open letter, to which I have al- 
luded, comes as an effective answer to 
the utterances of those who would dis- 
tort, sincerely or otherwise, the issue and 
history of the China debate. 

The letter, which is signed by more 
than 1,600 university faculty members 
and scholars in the Republic of China, 
asserts that the experts have no solid 
ground to support either their premises 
or their conclusions. Wittingly or unwit- 
tingly, they have helped the Communists, 
and harmed the cause for free Chinese 
everywhere in the world. They have 
rendered a disservice to the United States 
by undermining American efforts and 
credibility in the Far East.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
“Open Letter to the American People 
on the ‘China Debate’” be printed in 
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the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
with my remarks, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 
ON THE “CHINA DEBATE” 


In recent months there have been proposals 
by certain persons in the United States that 
concessions be made to the Peiping regime in 
order to induce it to widen its participa- 
tion in international affairs. Many so-called 
“China experts” in the United States have fig- 
ured prominently in an organized propaganda 
campaign urging for a change of the United 
States China policy. They have lent their 
stature in the academic community to the in- 
spired campaign to attain the desired ends. 
In their efforts to support their contentions 
they have displayed a knowledge of things 
Chinese, which is quite superficial even if 
sincere. 

Capitalizing on what they allege as the au- 
thoritarian tradition of dynastic China dur- 
ing the last three milleniums, they argue 
that the Communist regime in Peiping is but 
the latest manifestation of the mainstream 
of Chinese cultural heritage. They claim 
that the existence of the regime is a “real- 
ity” which one must face, and that the only 
way to face up to the “reality” is to work 
toward a gradual shift from trying to iso- 
late Peiping to admitting it to the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions. A few of them have even recom- 
mended that the United States policy should 
aim at eventual establishment of normal dip- 
Iomatic relations with that regime. Con- 
veniently, they ignore the fact that the re- 
gime oppresses the Chinese people and that 
the Chinese people hate the regime and con- 
tinue to resist it. Furthermore, the present 
propaganda campaign is carried out at a time 
when Americans are dying in southeast Asia 
to check the expansionism of that very re- 
gime which they call Chinese. We, the un- 
dersigned, feel obliged to refute the assertions 
of these “China experts.” 

These “China experts” have made many as- 
sertions at variance with facts, the most ap- 
parent of which are as follows: 

1. They have distorted Maoism into some- 
thing representative of a modernized exten- 
sion of the venerable tradition of China. The 
true Chinese tradition has, since time im- 
memorial, consisted of love of one’s kith 
and kin; charity for man; the virtues of pro- 
priety, humility, loyalty and sympathy, and 
the pursuit of universal peace and worldwide 
commonwealth. None of these virtues is 
compatible with the contrivances of the 
Chinese Communists to destroy family love 
and instigate mutual hate and class struggle. 
There is really no shortage of Sinologues 
in the United States. Can any of them find 
in real Chinese tradition even a shred of 
Stalinism or such Communist-made mani- 
festations as: brain-washing, liquidation of 
& father by the son, betrayal of one’s friends, 
Slave-labor camps or the “people’s com- 
munes”? 

2. It is alleged that Chinese Communism 
is an expression of nationalism, a reaction 
against the humiliations and reverses China 
had suffered in the 19th century. Dr, Sun 
Yat-sen, who tutored modern China in na- 
tionalism, said that Chinese nationalism 
should aim only at righting past wrongs, and 
that China, when she achieves power, should 
not imitate decadent imperialist behavior, 
Early in this century, Chinese nationalism 
rose in self-defense against Japanese and 
Russian expansionism. Quite naturally, 
China was drawn closer to the West and 
Dr. Sun clearly advocated economic coopera- 
tion between China and the Western nations 
as the goal of China’s national reconstruc- 
tion. On the other hand, the United States 
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dhas never encroached upon any Chinese ter- 
ritory and the Chinese have always regarded 
the United States as a special friend. All 
the anti-American views one hears now are 
invented by the Communists and dissemi- 
nated by their propaganda mills. They do 
not reflect the true sentiment of the Chinese 
people on the mainland. 

8. The so-called experts strive to extol the 
supposed Chinese Communist economic and 
military strength. Of course China is a 
vast country with an immense population. 
But the Chinese Communists do not repre- 
sent the Chinese people. The 600 million 
Chinese people, to use Peiping’s figure, are 
not an asset but a liability to the Chinese 
Communists. Furthermore, in talking about 
economic development under the Chinese 
Communists, one should always beware of 
over-stated claims. In 1959, for example, the 
Chinese Communists themselves openly ad- 
mitted that all production figures for 1958 
had been exaggerated by from 50 to 58 per 
cent. Yet this is conveniently overlooked by 
the so-called experts. It is true that the 
Chinese Communists have test exploded 
three nuclear devices. These blasts are cer- 
tainly storm signals. But as Hitler’s V-1s 
and V-2s failed to bring him victory or to 
frighten the free world into submission, we 
need not tremble and cower before Mao’s 
mushroom clouds. 

4. These experts like to refer to what they 
cali “fact” and “reality.” Oh, fact and 
reality, what foolish acts and evil have been 
committed in thy name! When Hitler’s 
armies began their march in Europe, Neville 
Chamberlain and Charles A. Lindbergh ar- 
gued that this fact and reality must be 
acknowledged. Winston Churchill and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt refused to accept them. 
When Japan invaded China in 1937, certain 
American columnists also saw the invasion 
as an inevitable although unpleasant fact. 
But we Chinese refused to accept it. The 
“realists’’ of today see only what they regard 
as facts, but decline to take into considera- 
tion the actual facts contrary to their thesis, 
such as: the numerous anti-Communist in- 
cidents on the Chinese mainland (249,012 in 
1961 versus 56,000 in 1955, according to the 
Chinese Communist “Ministry of Public 
Security”), the open rebellion of the intel- 
lectuals against the Communists (and in 
the name of Chinese tradition too), the 
escape to freedom of thousands upon thou- 
sands of youths, and the defection of many 
Officers of Peiping’s armed forces and its 
diplomatic and civil functionaries, 

5. The “peace mongers” try to influence 
the thinking of the peace-loving Americans 
with the specter of war. Some say a new 
policy of accommodation and gradual yield- 
ing is the only alternative. Since war is dan- 
gerous, recognition of the Peiping regime be- 
comes a panacea. But what inherent right 
have the Chinese Communists to present the 
United States with the choice between sub- 
mission and war? Has not the United States 
the same right to insist that the Chinese 
Communists give up the use of force and 
their announced goal of world revolution 
through subversion and people's liberation 
wars!? Some say Peiping is a “hungry tiger” 
which loses its temper when frustrated or 
irritated by the United States. If this pet“ 
is lovingly patted and well fed, so the theory 
goes, it will regain its Confucian virtues. 
Such views of the “China-experts” dumb- 
found us. They are defending the tiger's 
right to devour others in the hope that it 
bars never be hungry again. 

6. These experts prescribe “containment 
without isolation“ under which five steps are 
urged: 

General softening of the United States pol- 
icy toward Peiping to achieve “containment 
without isolation”. This, however, is self- 
contradiction.. Unless the regime is effec- 
tively isolated it will continue to resort to 
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subversive activities as it has been doing all 
along, Containment then becomes impossi- 
ble. In that event, not only the free world 
position in Southeast Asia will become un- 
tenable, but the retreat will not be confined 
to Vietnam. Furthermore, these same ex- 
perts say that this formula of “containment 
without isolation” has proved effective in 
dealing with Soviet Russia, but they forget 
that whatever compromise Moscow has made 
should be attributed only to United States 
firmness, not concessions. 

Admission of Peiping into the United Na- 
tions. For a variety of reasons some Ameri- 
can experts advocate a seat in the United 
Nations for the Chinese Communists, “even 
though they said they would dynamite the 
place.” Peiping’s admission would violate 
both the letter and the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter. Furthermore the Chinese 
Communists will certainly engage in large- 
scale subversive activities in the United 
States. These experts, at the same time, sug- 
gest half-heartedly that the United Nations 
seat of the Republic of China should be pre- 
served, In reality, however, they are dealing 
a severe blow to the cause of a free China, 
and denying the people on the Chinese main- 
land any hope of deliverance. 

Lifting of the trade embargo on the Chi- 
nese Communists, and acceptance of their 
participation in nuclear controls. If isola- 
tion of the Chinese Communists is to end, 
the embargo on trade with the Chinese main- 
land would have to be lifted, these experts 
contend. This is tantamount to helping the 
enemy by replenishing his stocks and ar- 
senals. The Chinese Communists are al- 
ready employing to great advantage their 
crude bombs for blackmail. They have arro- 
gantly refused to join the nuclear test ban 
treaty. Why should they accept interna- 
tional controls unless, as they have pro- 
posed, the United States would scrap all 
nuclear weapons along with them? And 
even then, who can guarantee that they will 
not continue to develop their atomic arsenal 
in secret, and will not in time brandish their 
bombs to threaten the world? 

Progression from appeasing flexibility to 
eventual recognition. These American ex- 
perts are in fact asking the United States 
to yield to their pressure and accord diplo- 
matic recognition to a U.N,-condemned ag- 
gressor, who is directly and vicariously re- 
sponsible for the murder of Americans in 
Korea and Vietnam. Such a proposal makes 
a mockery of righteousness and justice, and 
constitutes a breach of faith with thousands 
upon thousands of Americans who gave their 
lives unhesitatingly for freedom. 

Permitting Chinese Communist reporters 
and scholars to visit the United States. As 
expected, Peiping has already rejected con- 
temptuously recent American offers to ex- 
change visits, for it has no intention of lift- 
ing up the Bamboo Curtain to allow its own 
reporters and scholars, some of whom have 
figured prominently in the current purge, to 
escape to freedom, If Peiping should some 
day permit their people to visit the United 
States, it will only mean that the Chinese 
Communists have decided to send disguised 
secret agents and agitators to subvert the 
Americans. 

7. Finally, if the medicine prescribed by 
these “experts” is administered, will the hun- 
gry tiger turn into a “humanistic bureau- 
crat"? We find the “experts” arriving at dif- 
ferent conclusions from their shared prem- 
ises. Some say that a change in Peiping’s 
policy will be possible when Mao Tse-tung 
dies, citing Peiping’s recent frustrations in 
Indonesia, Cuba, Ghana, and elsewhere. 
Others tell us that frustrations will only pro- 
voke the hungry tiger into more violence. 
Ironically, the truth of the matter lies in 
what Marx said of Czarist Russia—aggression 
is sure to follow aggression and expansion to 
follow expansion. History and common sense 
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tell us that a hungry tiger’s appetite is 
whetted everytime it gets a good meal. 
To ͤ sum up, we submit that in their pro- 
posals for far-reaching changes in the United 
States policy, the “experts” have no solid 
ground to support either their premises or 
their conclusions. Wittingly or unwittingly, 
they have helped the Communists, and 
harmed the cause for free Chinese every- 
where in the world. They have rendered a 
disservice to the United States by undermin- 
ing American efforts and credibility in the 
Far East. 

We solemnly declare that we have no de- 
sire of seeing the United States go to war 
with the Chinese Communists for, in the 
event of armed hostilities, both the American 
people and our own people will suffer. How- 
ever, should the proposals of the “experts” be 
adopted, thus fostering the growth of Cham- 
berlainism in the United States, the Chinese 
Communists may be encouraged to risk a war 
with the United States as soon as they feel 
strong enough to do so. It is precisely be- 
cause we desire to prevent such a war that 
we feel duty-bound to state our views. 

The only things we Chinese people ask of 
the United States are: 

(1) that she, pursuant to the traditional 
friendship between the two countries, stand 
firm on her present policy of recognizing the 
government of the Republic of China as the 
only legal and true representative of the Chi- 
nese people and not the Communist regime 
in Peiping which does not represent the peo- 
ple on the Chinese mainland; and 

(2) that she distinguish friend from foe 
and refuse to be a party to the Chinese Com- 
munists’ crime of persecuting the people. 

May the United States keep close to her 
heart the following memorable words of Pres- 
ident Abraham Lincoln; “Let us have faith 
that right makes might, and in that faith let 
us to the end dare to do our duty as we un- 
derstand it.” 

This open letter signed by more than 1,600 
university faculty members and scholars in 
the Republic of China is brought to you by 
the following organizations representing Chi- 
nese communities in their cities and states: 

Chung Ping Tom, President, Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association, New York, 
New York, 

Bob Lee, President, Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association of New England, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

Poy Fong, Kai Lee, Co-Presidents, Chinese 
Benevolent Association, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Y. N. Yee, President, Chinese Benevolent 
Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

William Chin, President, Chinese Consoli- 
ee Benevolent Association, Washington, 

Y. S. Hom, S. M. Chin, Co-Presidents, Chi- 
nese Consolidated Benevolent Association, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Robert Tongman, Chairman of the Board, 
Chinese Association of Arkansas. 

J. W, Lock, President, Lung Kong Tin Yee 
Association, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Wong Yin Doon, King High Tam, Pow Sam 
Yee, T. Kong Lee, Edward Chen, Tim Hall, 
James Hsieh, Co-Presidents, Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

King C. Yee, Tom Chin, Co-Presidents, On 
zaon Merchants Association, Detroit, Mich- 
gan. 

Albert K. Leong, President, Chinese Con- 
solidated Benevolent Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Frank Wong, President, Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Gilbert Gor, President, Chinese Consoli- 
dated Benevolent Association, Houston, 
Texas. 

M. B. Lew, President, Chinese Association, 
‘San Antonio, Texas. 
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Charles Y. Wah, President, Washington 
State Chong Wa Benevolent Association, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Sam B. Liu, President, Oregon State Chi- 
nese Consolidated Benevolent Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

Ray W. Joe, President, On Leong Merchants 
Association, Greenville, Mississippi. 

Frank Gee, President, On Leong Merchants 
Association, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

N. K. Wong, President, Chinese Chamber 
of Commerce, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Yuk Hoon Wong, President, United Chi- 
nese Labor Association of Hawaii. 


STILL TIME TO ACT ON STRIKE 
LEGISLATION 


Mr.SMATHERS. Mr. President, once 
again the Nation’s industrial peace has 
been shaken by labor-management 
stalemates that threaten to erupt into 
serious strikes. 

Only hasty last-minute maneuvering 
averted a walkout at American Airlines 
that was scheduled to begin this morn- 
ing. But, there is every indication that 
a threatened strike at General Electric 
will become a reality next Monday. It 
appears that members of the Interna- 
tional Union of Electrical Workers are 
overwhelmingly rejecting a General 
Electric contract offer, and the prospects 
that agreement can be reached before 
the Monday deadline are dim. 

Should General Electric and the IVE 
somehow arrive at a settlement before 
Monday, there is still the possibility that 
Westinghouse, where the IUE’s contract 
expires soon, could be struck. 

In addition, compacts in the automo- 
bile, trucking, construction, and machin- 
ery industries are up for renewal in the 
near future. 

For the moment, we have escaped the 
hardships and economic losses that ac- 
company major deadlocks. There is 
little likelihood, however, that we will be 
able to avoid at least one crippling 
strike in the next year. 

As usual, it will be the public—aver- 
age citizens with no interest whatever in 
the issues that divide these particular 
employers and employees—that will suf- 
fer the most from the upcoming walk- 
outs. 

Merchants, housewives, students, 
Americans of every occupation will be 
hit by the economic fallout from labor- 
management explosions over which they 
have no control. 

Mr. President, there may be some ques- 
tion as to whether a strike at either Gen- 
eral Electric or Westinghouse would have 
the impact of this summer’s airline strike 
or last winter’s New York subway walk- 
out. But there can be no questioning 
the fact that our machinery to deal with 
such impasses, when they imperil the 
public interest, is woefully inadequate. 

The Railway Labor Act has proven 
completely ineffectual. It was powerless 
to protect the American people in 1963, 
during the railroad work rules dispute. 
It was powerless to do so last July. It 
will be just as impotent in the future. 

Similarly, the emergency strike pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act offer no 
final solution to management-union con- 
flicts that pummel the public while they 
go unresolved. 
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I am convinced that Congress cannot 
much longer fail in its obligation to guard 
the interests of the citizens of this Na- 
tion. The precedents for action are 
clear. 

In the airline and other transportation 


and communication industries, we have 


already recognized the public stake by 
providing subsidies and regulating rates 
and routes. We have in effect declared 
that these industries perform vital public 
services and must be operated to benefit 
the public. 

In other types of enterprises, Con- 
gress has the responsibility to act under 
its Constitutional authority to regulate 
interstate commerce. 

On February 8 of this year, I intro- 
duced S. 2891, a bill to create a five- 
man U.S. Court of Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations. This court would have 
jurisdiction in labor-management stale- 
mates adversely affecting the national 
interest and would provide the machin- 
ery through which binding settlements 
could be achieved in the most intransi- 
gent deadlocks. 

The labor court idea is hardly a new 
one. Labor columnist Victor Riesel 
points out that Sweden, which has long 
had such an institution, has not had a 
major strike in 21 years. Although the 
Swedish court differs in some respects 
from what I have proposed, its purpose 
is the same: Labor peace. The results 
have been spectacularly successful. 

In addition, labor courts in Australia 
and New Zealand have helped cushion 
those nations against the harsh blows 
of industrial strife. 

Mr. President, the American people 
should not have to wait for a repetition 
of this year’s 41-day airline strike be- 
fore Congress moves to tighten our na- 
tional labor laws. 

A first step in that direction should 
be taken now, before a crisis situation 
inflames emotions and clouds reason. 
That first step should be hearings before 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery, where S. 2891 is now 
pending. 

Although the 89th Congress is nearing 
adjournment, there is still time to act 
on this measure, and I am hopeful that 
we can begin now. 


VIETNAM PEACE PROPOSALS OF 
AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as I read 
the Vietnam peace proposals offered by 
Ambassador Goldberg at the United Na- 
tions last week, it seems to me that the 
tone of compromise is greater than it 
has ever been before. 

To my knowledge, for example, we 
have never stated with such clarity that 


-we do not ask North Vietnam to sur- 


render anything which belongs to it,” 
nor do we seek to exclude “any seg- 
ment” of South Vietnam from partici- 
pating in peace discussions or in the 
peaceful future of their country. 
Ambassador Goldberg also restated, 
with eloquence and firmness, the limited 
purposes for which the United States is 
giving assistance to South Vietnam, and 
exactly what our aims there are. 
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Because I feel we cannot repeat too 
often our aims in southeast Asia and our 
moderate and judicious proposals for 
ending the Vietnam conflict, I should 
like to read them again here, as ex- 
pressed by Ambassador Goldberg: 

First, this is what we are not doing in 
Vietnam. 

We are not engaged in a “holy war” against 
communism. 

We do not seek to establish an American 
empire or a “sphere of influence” in Asia. 

We seek no permanent military bases, no 
permanent establishment of troops, no per- 
manent alliances, no permanent American 
“presence” of any kind in South Viet Nam. 

We do not seek to impose a policy of 
alignment on South Viet Nam. 

We do not seek the overthrow of the Gov- 
ernment of North Viet Nam. 

We do not seek to do any injury to main- 
land China nor to threaten any of its legiti- 
mate interests. 

We do not ask of North Viet Nam an un- 
conditional surrender or indeed the surrender 
of anything that belongs to it; nor do we seek 
to exclude any segment of the South Viet- 
namese people from peaceful participation in 
their country’s future. 


And, now this is briefly what we seek: 

We want a political solution, not a military 
solution, to this conflict. By the same token, 
we reject the idea that North Viet Nam has 
a right to impose a military solution. 

We seek to assure for the people of South 
Viet Nam the same right of self-determina- 
tion—to decide their own political destiny, 
free of force—that the United Nations 
Charter affirms for all. 

And we believe that reunification of Viet 
Nam should be decided through a free choice 
by the peoples of both the North and South 
without outside interference, the results of 
which choice we are fully prepared to sup- 
port. 


It seems to me this puts the problem 
pretty directly in the lap of the govern- 
ment at Hanoi. The next move is up to 
them. We reiterate our good faith offer 
to negotiate unconditionally for a politi- 
cal settlement without loss of honor by 
those involved. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the concept of ombudsman has started 
to interest many people across the Na- 
tion. An article appeared in Focus/ 
Midwest, 1965, suggesting that— 

As the Ombudsman program is more 
readily transferable to state rather than to 
the Federal Government in our country, Mis- 
souri and Hlinois could take the lead in 
bringing this concept to the U.S.A. 


Mr. President, I think it is important 
for the States to consider the merits of 
an ombudsman system. I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert, at this point in 
the Recorp, the article referred to. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We NEED AN OMBUDSMAN 
(Thomas E. Eichhorst) 

What can you do if a bureaucrat irritates 
you, or delays too long, or requires too much 
red tape, or petulantly denies what you 
want? 

This problem is of increasing importance 
as governmental agencies proliferate and 
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their activities become even more encom- 
passing. The answer, like many other re- 
forms, is the result of the political experi- 
mentation in that great practical laboratory 
of social progress—Scandinavian govern- 
ment; it is the Ombudsman. 

Nordic peoples have long provided a re- 
view for the actions of the leadership of the 
tribe or nation. The fierce and rapacious 
Vikings have left a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on our concepts of fair play and justice 
that more than compensates for their vio- 
lent visitations a millenium ago. These 
warriors established lovsigemands (law 
speakers) who would proclaim the law and 
regulate the primitive processes of govern- 
ment. The first truly representative na- 
tional assembly is another of the govern- 
mental gifts of the Norseman; the Iceland 
Athing, established in 930, is the world’s 
oldest parliamentary body. 

The office of Ombudsman inaugurated in 
1809, is but another part of Sweden’s devel- 
opment of a bureaucracy bound by the rule 
of law. The Swedish Parliament must 
choose a person of known legal ability and 
of outstanding integrity for Ombudsman. 
Though a lawyer, he is not bound by legalis- 
tic rules, but instead is encouraged to be an 
ingenious pragmatist in order to find an ac- 
ceptable remedy for every administrative 
error. The powers and jurisdiction of that 
Swedish Ombudsman have been continually 
extended so that his area of review now in- 
cludes almost all of the national bureauc- 
racy. 

The other Scandinavian nations have also 
established such an office: Finland in 1919, 
Denmark in 1955, and Norway in 1962. 

In recent years the value of this Office has 
become more widely known and the practice 
has now jumped half-a-world to New Zea- 
land, where an Ombudsman was recently ap- 
pointed. At present, England, Australia, and 
several of the western provinces of Canada 
are considering setting up a similar program. 
As the Ombudsman program is more readily 
transferable to state rather than to the fed- 
eral government in our country, Missouri 
and Illinois could take the lead in bring- 
ing this concept to the U.S.A. 

The Ombudsman, which in Swedish means 
agent, is an official appointed, usually by the 
legislature, to see that the people are treated 
properly by their government, The Ombuds- 
man is not unlike the man who hears com- 
plaints in a large department store. He is 
the man who hears every grievance, no mat- 
ter how fanciful or far-fetched. Indeed, he 
concerns himself with the pettifogging com- 
plaints no one else in the impersonal gov- 
ernment seems to bother about. 

Under the present Ombudsman systems, 
his activity is usually triggered by a letter 
of complaint from a citizen. The Ombuds- 
man then investigates the action (or in- 
action) in an attempt to obtain satisfaction 
for the citizens. Sometimes, as a result of 
investigating such a complaint, or on his 
own motion, he may decide to make a major 
study of a large problem involving many 
individual cases. The Ombudsman inquires 
into substance, procedure, legality, delay, 
convenience, and even politeness. While he 
has no power to change administrative deci- 
sions, he can investigate, criticize, recom- 
mend, and publicize. 

The theory and practice of Ombudsman- 
ship is grounded on the cardinal principle 
of checks and balances. This principle, as it 
relates to the Ombudsman system, prescribes 
that the action of a government official 
should be reviewed by another official who 
can challenge the action, but cannot sub- 
stitute Judgment. Because the Ombudsman 
is not involved in making the substantive 
decisions, he can focus his attention on the 
administrative procedures. The essential 
idea behind this system is the view that con- 
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tinuing constructive criticsm can signficantly 
improve the governmental processes. 

The success of the program depends on the 
personality of the man chosen for the office. 
To properly perform his duties, the Ombuds- 
man should combine an intimate knowledge 
of state government and the leading political 
and administrative personalities with a pro- 
found belief in freedom and democracy; be 
shrewd, tolerant, good humored, and be im- 
bued with a sense of the value and the limits 
of his office, and be without vanity or self- 
importance. Every country which has estab- 
lished the office, has been blessed with an 
able and very human administrator with a 
penchant for anonymity—just what the posi- 
tion requires. 

If, as a result of his investigations, the 
Ombudsman finds that the bureaucrat’s ac- 
tions were wrong, he can publicly or pri- 
vately reprimand him. This power has been 
helpful in restoring a sense of purpose to 
an errant government worker, particularly 
when the complaint has involved an imper- 
sonal or condescending attitude held by 
some administrative employees. In other 
cases, the Ombudsman might refuse to crit- 
icize a past decision of a government worker, 
but probably would suggest guidelines for 
future actions. When the basic procedures 
are faulty, he can recommend far reaching 
changes and improvements. It is up to the 
administrative officials or the legislature to 
implement these suggestions. It has been 
the experience of the Scandinavian coun- 
tries having the Ombudsman, that the pres- 
tige of the office and the publicity given to 
his pronouncements by the popular press 
are powerful weapons. The threat of possi- 
ble criticism by the Ombudsman has had a 
desirable effect upon public officials and civil 
servants. 

The rectification of individual wrongs, and 
the continuing improvement of the admin- 
istrative system are the readily recognizable 
results of the Ombudsman’s efforts. Even 
more important, however, is the spark of 
creativity which it gives to and requires of 
the entire corps of government workers. 
This on-going interest in the monotonous 
minutiae assists each worker to see every 
dull dreary task as a challenge and, no less 
real, as a possible cause for a complaint to 
the Ombudsman. The Ombudsman’s criti- 
cisms apply to all areas of administrative 
activity: his imaginative study of these 
problems and his creative suggestions are 
the prods needed to perfect the controls 
policing governmental work. This broad ar- 
senal of remonstrative devices has been ex- 
tremely helpful in preserving human values 
in governmental bureaucracies. 

This Scandinavian concept of reformative 
internal action and initiative could well pro- 
vide us with a practical model which we 
could adapt to help solve our own adminis- 
trative problems. Having an agent for the 
citizenry, inside the bureaucracy itself, would 
have a salutary effect on all state workers— 
the merit system employee as well as the 
patronage jobholder. Such a vibrant cata- 
lyst in, say, Jefferson City, Missouri and 
Springfield, Illinois could be recommended 
by the newly inaugurated governors who 
would thus initiate a novel service for their 
citizens. 


DEDICATION OF BIG BEND RESER- 
VOIR IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 15, well-attended and highly ap- 
propriate ceremonies were held in South 
Dakota to dedicate the completion of the 
Big Bend Reservoir, one of the great 
Missouri River reservoirs which now 
comprise what we call “The Great Lakes 
of South Dakota.” These lakes are sec- 
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ond only in size in this country to the 
natural Great Lakes stretching from 
Chicago to Buffalo. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk deliy- 
ered a highly effective address at the 
dedication, reviewing the foreign policy 
pattern of the United States and all per- 
tinent factors relating to our part in the 
war in Vietnam. His address was 
warmly received by the more than 4,000 
South Dakotans attending the dedica- 
tion ceremonies. 


One of the highlights of the speaking 
program was an address by an enrolled 
member of the Sioux Indian Tribe, Mr. 
Philip S. Byrnes, now holding an off- 
reservation job in our State Capital 
Pierre. Mr. Byrnes held the audience 
spellbound as he delivered a thrilling and 
most impressive address reviewing early 
history and how the great Sioux Nation 
had once lived their lives, fought their 
wars, shot their buffalo, and made their 
homes in the attractive Missouri River 
Valley. Many of them were, in fact, 
displaced and moved elsewhere as the 
result of the impounded waters of Big 
Bend Reservoir. 

Mr. President, for the information of 
Congress and the country, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the complete text of the fine ad- 
dress by Mr. Byrnes. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY PHILIP S. BYRNES 


Mr. Secretary, honored guests, fellow citi- 
zens of America. It is my privilege and 
honor to represent the Sioux Nation at this 
historic occasion. 

What's better than a scene of togetherness 
in our great country today, as we meet here 
to officially dedicate the completion of the 
Big Bend Dam. 

Four of these large dams cover valuable 
home land areas of the Sioux country across 
the State of South Dakota. 

In behalf of the Lower Brule and the Crow 
Creek Sioux, I wish to state that we are proud 
to have made our contribution in the con- 
struction of these important projects that 
were started by men of vision, for the 
strength and progress of our country. From 
where we stand and as we look across this 
beautiful lake you can see the banks of the 
Crow Creek Reservation, and the location 
where we are now, is the Lower Brule Reser- 
vation. The Missouri River is the dividing 
15 of these two important Sioux reserva- 

ons. 

In order to understand the existence of 
the Sioux Indians and the great plains area 
which constitute their home, an awareness of 
history must be maintained, 

This great river flowed through the heart 
of the Sioux home for many centuries. The 
Sioux lived along this river and within its 
watersheds. From this river, the Sioux In- 
dians received their strength. 

On the great plains from which flows the 
waters that feed the Missouri River there 
were large herds of buffalo, the life-blood of 
our forefathers. Within this area the Sioux 
developed a self-supporting way of life and 
were in control of the area, and for many cen- 
turies enjoyed the abundant life, but prog- 
ress was not to be denied. 

Foreseeable changes were inevitable in this 
world if progress was to be made. The Sioux 
defended its way of life as honorably and as 
bravely as their resources would allow, but 
their strength was not enough to stop the 
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encroachment of civilization on its march to 
the West. 

With the passing of the buffalo, our 
strength and way of life was forever changed. 
The Sioux found it necessary to make treaties 
and become part of the Nation of America. 
We cherish this civilization and, as in the 
past, will in the future defend with all our 
strength this country against nations who try 
to defeat our country and rob us of our free- 
dom and way of life. 

It has not been easy for many of the 
Sioux to change sufficiently to cope with 
the standards of living which modern civil- 
ization demands. However, many have be- 
come outstanding personalities in various 
professions and leaders in the destiny of 
this Nation. 

The values which were lost by the Lower 
Brule and the Crow Creek Sioux for the 
flood water of the Big Bend Dam were the 
rich level flat lands along the Missouri River, 
the choice and highest priced of all lands in 
this area. This water front carried also 
great values to our people in the form of 
valuable timber. It furnished cover for wild 
animal life and wild fruit and vegetables 
were plentiful. From these things our peo- 
ple have been accustomed for generations to 
get fuel, food and shelter. 

The spirit of the Lower Brule and the Crow 
Creek Sioux is for progress. 

The money received for the payment of 
their losses is being used to develop a cattle 
economy as a substitute for the native econ- 
omy that vanished with the buffalo. Small 
industry has been installed, and with the 
development of their natural resources, the 
building of better homes on both reserva- 
tions. 

The most important program is scholar- 
ship grants for higher education for the 
young people. Some of our Indian students 
have already graduated from college with 
degrees and are holding responsible jobs in 
this highly competitive country in which we 
live. By evaluating the historical back- 
ground of the Sioux Indians who once 
roamed and hunted on the Great Plains, en- 
joying nature’s bounty and their own un- 
disputed might, it becomes evident that the 
Sioux Nation went through a great change 
and it is a most fitting tribute to them that 
by treaty agreements we have become one 
great nation. 

Mr. Secretary, it is our hope as you and 
leaders of our country gather around the 
council tables of the world, that our mes- 
sage at this time will in some measure be 
an inspiration to you and will give you a 
feeling of support from the Sioux people of 
the Great Plains area. 

In behalf of the Sioux Indians, our proper 
business is improvement. Let our age be 
the age of improvement. In a day of peace, 
let us advance the arts of peace and the 
works of peace. Let our conceptions be en- 
larged to the circle of our duties. Let us 
extend our ideas over the whole of the vast 
field in which we are called to act. Let our 
object be our country, our whole country, 
and nothing but our country. And, by the 
blessing of God, may our country itself be- 
come a vast and splendid monument, not of 
oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace, and of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze with admiration. 


OUR ASIAN ALLIES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the lively 
interests which Asian nations are show- 
ing in taking the initiative for peace and 
for backing up South Vietnam’s fight 
for independence and sovereignty, and 
their escalating interest in siding with 
the United States and South Vietnam, 
is encouraging. 
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Also encouraging is the forthcoming 
Manila conference. Although it is met 
with varying degrees of hope, it is in- 
disputably hopeful. Two editorials from 
yesterday’s Washington newspapers, re- 
flect this hope. 

That we have Asian allies increas- 
ingly willing to step forward and be 
counted, and to work toward a solution 
of the problems in the Pacific, is made 
clearer, too, by the words of Thailand’s 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Thanat Khoman, 
to the United Nations on Tuesday. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
editorials, one published in the Wash- 
ington Post and the other in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of yesterday, and a 
report from the New York Times on the 
speech of Thanat Khoman be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 28, 1966] 


MANILA CONFERENCE 


The seven-nation conference at Manila, 
which President Johnson has promptly 
agreed to attend, is welcome for any con- 
tributions that the group can make to peace 
and stability in South Vietnam. It is wel- 
come, besides, as a product of Asian initia- 
tive. And it is to be hoped that it may 
mark the beginning of a post-war era in 
which the United States will play a different 
role than the one which has been imposed 
upon it during a period of readjustment in 
Asia. 

It is not possible for the United States, as 
the major power touching on the Pacific, let 
alone the most powerful country in the 
world, to avoid entanglement in the prob- 
lems of the region. It is, by reason of geog- 
raphy, national interest and World War II 
obligations, a Pacific power. It should not 
think of itself nor be thought of by other 
Asian countries as “the” Pacific power. The 
rising strength and stability of Asian allies 
ean diminish the disproportionate contribu- 
tions of the United States to the forces mak- 
ing for peace and stability in the region. The 
Manila meeting is a good sign that Asian 
friends are ready to rise to a role appro- 
priate to their power and resources in the 
region. The American contribution, for the 
foreseeable future, will have to be great. 
But it ought to be a diminishing one. 

President Marcos has given a great impetus 
to the political impulses of our Pacific 
friends throughout the region. It is evident 
that he found Washington receptive to his 
notions on his recent visit here. No doubt 
it would be naive to suppose and overly 
sanguine to expect that Manila will usher 
in at once a revolutionary transfer of power 
and responsibility to the collective Pacific 
countries. This transition can proceed only 
in conformity with the realities of power in 
the region. But it is not too much to hope 
that in this decade we may see the founda- 
tions laid for a redistribution of responsi- 
bility under which the United States ulti- 
mately will not need to act anywhere in the 
region, except in concert with, in support of, 
and—for the most part—on the initiative of 
Asian powers. 

That ought to be the long-run objective of 
American policy—and of the policy of all 
our Asian allies. May Manila mark a step 
toward that desirable end. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Sept. 
28, 1966] 
MEETING IN MANILA 
On the face of things, it is difficult to see 
how the meeting which has been scheduled 
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for next month in Manila can make much 
of a contribution toward settling the war in 
Viet Nam. The same thing is true of the 
announcement that Pope Paul VI is sending 
a special mission from the Vatican to Saigon. 
And for that matter much the same may be 
said of the peace initiatives which have come 
from Ambassador Goldberg at the United 
Nations and from Secretary General U Thant, 

Wars are not ended by assembling digni- 
taries in Manila or in any other place. The 
first and overriding requirement is a genuine 
desire to arrive at a settlement. This applies 
of course to Washington. And it also applies, 
with particular emphasis in this case, to 
Saigon, Hanoi, Peking and Moscow. To say 
the least, the reactions from the last three 
capitals have not been encouraging. 

Nevertheless, since surface appearances can 
be misleading, it is right, we think, that 
President Johnson should go to Manila. The 
inspiration for that meeting apparently came 
from President Marcos of the Philippines. 
Other nations which will be represented are 
South Viet Nam, South Korea, Thailand, 
Australia and New Zealand. They have a 
direct and compelling interest in finding a 
peaceful solution for the troubles in South- 
east Asia, for they will be directly under the 
guns if, for lack of a peaceful settlement, 
& general war should erupt in the area. Nor 
can Hanoi and Peking really be entirely in- 
different to this prospect, despite their seem- 
ing indifference now, For President Marcos 
was unquestionably right when he said to 
the United Nations that Asian people are 
under an “inescapable obligation to devise 
Asian solutions to Asian problems.” This 
principle, he added, “is at once so just 
and so indisputably right that Hanoi and 
Peking will be under a strong moral obliga- 
tion to relax their hostile attitdue.” 

Wishful thinking? Perhaps so, But hav- 
ing in mind all the straws that have been 
flying in the wind, especially the lively inter- 
est that the Vatican is displaying in the 
search for a peaceful settlement, it is difficult 
to believe that the other side is as deter- 
mined to pursue what for them is now a los- 
ing war as the words coming out of Hanoi 
would indicate. Today’s new Viet Cong 
statement of the conditions which might lead 
to peace talks is a further hopeful develop- 
ment, 

Disappointment may await this hope. If 
so, there will be no choice for us except to 
stay in the fight. In this connection, it was 
right for Defense Secretary McNamara to 
announce plans for the acquisition of 280 
new combat aircraft in the next fiscal year 
and for the White House to make it known 
that the next budget will provide added bil- 
lions for the coming months of conflict. 
Hanoi should be put on plain notice that 
an adamant refusal to discuss peace will 
mean more, not less, punishment in the 
future. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1966] 


THAL IN U. N., Backs THE UNITED STATES AND 
CRITICIZES THANT’s POSITION—THANAT SAYS 
COMMUNISTS ARE AGGRESSORS IN VIETNAM 
AND OPPOSES APPEASEMENT 


(By Drew Middleton) 


Untrep Nations, N.Y., September 27.— 
Thanat Khoman, Thalland's Foreign Min- 
ister declared today that the United Nations 
and its officials did not have the right to 
barter South Vietnam's freedom and sovy- 
ereignty for dubious promises of peace, 

That passage and others in Mr. Thanat’s 
address to the General Assembly were widely 
interpreted as attacking Secretary General 
Thant's three-step program for peace. The 
Foreign Minister asserted that events had 
shown that neither the United Nations nor 
Mr. Thant could do much, if anything, to 
1 a peaceful solution in Southeast 

a. 
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Nor did the Thai leader join the almost 
universal chorus demanding that Mr. Thant 
remain in office, a chorus in which both the 
United States and the Soviet Union have 
joined, The Secretary General, he noted 
had been forced to adopt “a totally despond- 
ent posture” as a result of the failure of his 
peace efforts. 


DEMANDS CONCESSIONS 


Mr. Thanat’s was an Asian voice that 
forcefully rejected any peace proposals that 
rewarded what he termed aggression and 
failed to extract concessions from North 
Vietnam and Communist doctrines “born in 
the dark and sordid recesses of European 
ghettos.” 

The speech marked, in the words of one 
distinguished West European delegate, the 
first time in this session that a pro-Western 
Asian “has spoken clearly against any at- 
tempt at appeasement” of the Communists. 

Mr. Thanat’s comments troubled many 
delegates from the smaller powers. His 
frank intransigence worried those who be- 
lieved that something was stirring among 
the Asian Communist powers and that the 
smallest changes in the United States posi- 
tion would lead to the start of peace nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. Thanat’s denunciation of any appease- 
ment of the Communists shocked what has 
been called by Western diplomats the peace 
at any price” group among the delegations 
and senior members of the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

That group has accepted the Secretary 
General's three-step program and his own 
authority as the keys to peace. It also 
strongly favors Communist China's entry 
into the United Nations as one means toward 
peace in Asia. 


CHALLENGE TO PEKING 


Paul Hasluck, Australia’s Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs, took an aggressive line on that 
question in his speech to the General Assem- 
bly. He challenged Peking to give at least 
a sign that it would obey the Charter of the 
United Nations if entry were granted. 

“China asks the United Nations to change,” 
he said. “Is China not to make any change 
itself to fit into the United Nations?” 

Recognition of Communist China and its 
admission to the United Nations will not 
solve the larger problems of relations with 
that country, Mr. Hasluck warned. He told 
advocates of admission not to oversimplify 
the China issue by “seeing it simply in terms 
of recognition or of admission to the United 
Nations.” 

Mr. Thanat was highly critical of Mr. 
Thant’s three steps for a settlement in Viet- 
nam. The first calls for cessation of Ameri- 
can bombing of North Vietnam. 

Everyone seems to have forgotten, the Thal 
Minister said, that bombing has been halted 
twice in the past without worthwhile results. 
On the contrary, he declared, it gave the 
Communists the opportunity to gather 
strength for an intensification of the war. 


SEES ONE-SIDED APPROACH 


Perhaps alluding to President de Gaulle, 
Mr. Thant said that others had advocated 
the withdrawal of American forces from 
South Vietnam without mentioning North 
Vietnamese forces. The French President 

posed American withdrawal in a speech 
at Pnompenh, Cambodia, early this month, 

“As any impartial observer may notice,” 
Mr. Thanat said, “many if not all the solu- 
tions so far advanced by one party or another 
tend to favor the side which instigated the 
war for the purpose of placing South Viet- 
nam under its control.” 

Apparently with Cambodia in mind, Mr. 
Thanat warned that short-sighted views on 
the term for peace might pave the way for 
the destruction of those who hold them. 
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Prince Norodom Sihanouk, the Cambodian 
chief of state, has generally supported Presi- 
dent de Gaulle’s position on the war. 

Mr. Thant conceded that the proposal for 
an Asian peace conference, backed by his 
own country, the Philippines and Malaysia, 
had failed to evoke a positive response from 
North Vietnam or Communist China. 

That, he said, shows that one side favors 
a peaceful settlement, while “the other has 
so far rejected every move towards a peaceful 
settlement.” 

It is the aggressors, the Thai leader de- 
clared, who cling to the idea of a military 
solution in Vietnam while the United States 
and its allies seek a negotiated peace. It is 
the Communists, he said, who proclaim that 
the war is “a holy war of national libera- 
tion.” 


GOOD NEWS ABOUT PROJECT 
HEADSTART 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, Proj- 
ect Headstart, the Federal preschool pro- 
gram for needy children, has gotten off 
to a running start. 

We have long known that the children 
of the poor need help in many ways. All 
over the country concerned people have 
eagerly awaited an analysis of the first 
results of Headstart to see if the program 
can help young children acquire the basis 
they need for the years of education to 
follow. 

Now, in Hartford, Conn., the first series 
of tests has been completed. Many 
aspects of the tests scores are encourag- 
ing—some are even spectacular—and all 
are of interest in planning for our young 
people’s education in the world of tomor- 
row. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article entitled “Headstart 
Youngsters Show Remarkable IQ Im- 
provement,” which appeared in the Hart- 
ford Courant on September 14, 1966, be 
inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HEADSTART YOUNGSTERS SHOW REMARKABLE 
IQ IMPROVEMENT 
(By John Lacy) 

The first test results in Hartford’s pre- 
school child development program reveal 
“a remarkable increase” in the performance 
of many children. 

A year ago, seven of the four-year-olds 
tested had intelligence quotient (IQ) scores 
above 110 and the highest was 118. After 
nine months in the program, 21 children 
soot over 110 and five of them were above 
130. 
many language difficulties were 


“I’m really delighted,” said Mrs, Jeraldine 
Withycombe, director of the federally spon- 
sored Head Start“ program designed to help 
children in the city’s poverty areas. It's 
beyond what we thought we could do.” 

We're encouraged,” said Dr. John Caw- 
ley, head of the University of Connecticut 
Department of Special Education, who di- 
rected the testing and who reported the 
preliminary results to Mrs. Withycombe. 

“COME THROUGH” 


“This does not mean,” Cawley said, “that 
the children ‘got smarter,’ but it is more 
likely that the pre-school program provided 
them with the experimental background 
and sophistication which enabled them to 
‘come through.“ 
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He found improvement also in children’s 
ability with language. 

“It seems we have intervened with a re- 
gression tendency—that is, a tendency for 
the children to fall further behind—while, 
at the same time, the language deficit of 
many children has been overcome,” Cawley 
said. 

After nine months in the program, three 
times as many pre-schoolers showed a level 
of intellectual ability that could lead them 
to education beyond high school, 

Last September 30 of those tested had IQ 
scores below 75. But in May only 10 fell 
below the mark. 

“In spite of the fact that many children 
showed a remarkable increase in their per- 
formance,” Cawley said, there are some who 
did not derive as much benefit.” 

Three kinds of tests were used with 140 
to 150 children from five pre-school centers 
in all corners of the city. The tests meas- 
ured general intellectual ability, language 
development and motor perception and mo- 
tor behavior as well as social awareness. 


RESULTS INCOMPLETE 


The results are incomplete. Cawley said, 
but he added: “I’m sure that we've gotten 
real good stuff.” 

He said he knows of nowhere else in the 
country that children received such “a mas- 
sive battery of tests.” 

“There are some tremendous individual 
differences,” he said. 

For example, he said, one child whose 
performance last September was “average” 
would be called “gifted” today. 

“In some instances, the scores of kids 
almost doubled,” and still these children 
were below normal, said Cawley. “This gives 
you some idea of the deficit they haye.” 

On a task-performance test, some of the 
pre-schoolers scored “well above the seven- 
year level,” he said. That's quite a be- 
havior level for these kids.” 

The child development program financed 
mostly by federal funds through the Com- 
munity Renewal Team, schooled 700 chil- 
dren last year under the direction of Mrs. 
Withycombe and the Hartford Board of 
Education. 


MILWAUKEE JOURNAL CITES NEED 
FOR COMPETITIVE BIDDING 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a bill 
which would undermine a recent Defens> 
Department decision to seek competitiv> 
bids for its overseas shipping is pending 
before the Senate. As I have said before, 
if this bill is called up for a vote, I in- 
tend to debate it thoroughly and in ex- 
treme detail because of the mischief it 
would do to sound, economic shipping 
policy. 

The Milwaukee Journal recognizes this 
proposal for what it is, “blatant special 
interest legislation with the very purpose 
to discriminate against lake ports.” 

The Journal is absolutely right. Since 
the St. Lawrence Seaway opened, the 
Great Lakes ports have had to face the 
power of coastal shipping conferences in 
attempting to get a rightful share of Gov- 
ernment shipping. This discrimination 
has cost the Government and taxpayer 
millions of dollars because negotiated 
freight charges are designed to keep even 
the most inefficient ship companies sol- 
vent at the expense of more progressive 
and economical Great Lakes shipping 
facilities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the September 27 issue of the 
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Milwaukee Journal be inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LAKE Ports PENALIZED 


The port of Milwaukee has had to struggle 
ever since the seaway opened to procure the 
share of government shipments that would 
most economically and efficiently move 
abroad through lake ports instead of coastal 
ones. 

One hope of progress lies in the recent de- 
cision of the defense department to avoid its 
overseas shipments by competitive bidding, 
instead of negotiating rates with conferences 
of American flag lines as in the past. These 
conferences are dominated by coastal ship- 
pers who have pretty well seen to it that the 
lakes don’t get the business. 

The department is strongly supported in 
this new policy by congress’ joint economic 
subcommittee on procurement, with a sizable 
cut in the department’s annual $400 million 
shipping bill as reason enough. But now 
Sen. Proxmire (D-Wis.) sounds the alert 
against a sly move to rule out this use of 
competitive bidding by law. 

A bill has been quickly introduced and 
quickly maneuvered onto the senate floor for 
action, he reports, that would direct the de- 
partment to resume and perpetuate the old 
conference negotiation method of placing its 
shipments. This can make no pretense of 
being anything except blatant special inter- 
est legislation, with the very purpose to dis- 
criminate against lake ports. 

Proxmire has warned the majority leader 
that if the bill should be called up for pas- 
sage it would “require extensive and ex- 
haustive debate” to make sure of killing it— 
translate filibuster—and that he will have 
some cohorts if needed. Not only lake ports 
but all taxpayers should hope he succeeds. 


TLINGIT AND HAIDA CASE MOVES 
ANOTHER STEP 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, on 
September 12, Commissioner Saul Rich- 
and Gamer, of the Court of Claims, filed 
a report on the proceedings before him as 
to the amount of recovery to which the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians of Alaska are 
entitled for lands taken from them in 
southeast Alaska by the United States. 

The record for these proceedings is 
more than 50,000 pages long. The briefs 
of counsel covered more than a thousand 
pages. Mr. Gamer’s findings, number- 
ing 327, cover 192 pages. 

Commissioner Gamer has had a dif- 
ficult task. It was his job to determine 
the value of virtually all of southeastern 
Alaska, including timber, minerals, fish- 
eries and other resources, to which the 
Tlingit and Haida Indians have claimed 
aboriginal or original Indian title. Al- 
though the original Court of Claims deci- 
sion, that the Tlingit and Haida Indians 
are entitled to recovery, was handed 
down in October of 1959, it is under- 
standable it has taken until now to make 
the evaluation which was reserved for 
further proceedings when the initial de- 
cision was Made. 

But this is not the end of this case. 
Commissioner Gamer’s report is only a 
series of factual findings. There will 
now be exceptions and answers filed by 
counsel on both sides. This will be fol- 
lowed by the filing of legal briefs. 
Finally, there will be oral argument by 
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the Government and Indian attorneys 
before the five-member Court of Claims 
sitting en banc. 

It will not surprise anyone familiar 
with Court of Claims procedure if an- 
other year goes by before a final deci- 
sion is reached by the court. 

Commissioner Gamer made several 
findings of particular interest to those 
who have been following this case. The 
first of these is finding No. 316 which 
is a summary of the fair market value 
for the lands claimed by the Tlingits and 
Haidas and damages for the minerals, 
fisheries, and timber removed from the 
lands and waters prior to the taking: 

In summary, the fair market value of plain- 
tiffs’ lands and waters, and their resources, 
taken by defendant, comprising all the areas 
the parties have designated as areas 1-6, 
was, as of the several taking dates, $14,034,- 
953.80, Damages for the value of the min- 
erals, timber and fisheries taken from plain- 
tiffs’ lands and waters prior to such several 
taking dates of areas 1-5, and which would 
represent compensation to plaintiffs for the 
exploitation of such lands and waters dur- 
ing such pretaking periods, totaled $1,547,205. 
As to area 6, such damages resulting from 
such exploitation prior to June 19, 1935, of 
unpatented lands (or lands prior to their 
having been patented), and from the ex- 
ploitation of the fisheries of the area, totaled 
$352,210. 

The total of such amounts is $15,934,368.80. 


The second is finding 327 which is a 
summary of the value to the Indians 
reads as follows: 

In summary, on the basis of the evidence, 
the exploitable value to plaintiffs of their 
lands, waters, and resources, i.e., the amount 
the Tlingit and Haida Indians could rea- 
sonably have realized had they continued 
to exercise full and complete possession and 
control of those lands and waters of south- 
west Alaska which were taken from them as 
delineated in the previous proceedings, was 
$1,287,200, as follows: 


187, 200 


See eee 1, 287, 200 


The claimants, the Tlingit and Haida 
Indians of Alaska, argue that they should 
be compensated in the amount of the 
fair market value of the land at the time 
of the taking. 

The Government on the other hand 
argues that the Tlingits and Haidas 
should be compensated only on the 
“value to the Indians” basis. This is 
commonly known as the value of nuts 
and berries. 

It will be up to the court to determine 
which basis applies to the Tlingit and 
Haida case. 

Mr. President we all look forward to 
the conclusion of this case. It has been 
more than 30 years since the Congress 
enacted the first Tlingit and Haida Juris- 
dictional Act. All Alaskans, especially 
the Tlingits and Haidas will welcome the 
final decision of the court. 


THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY’S 
CODE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, re- 
cently a number of my colleagues in both 
the Senate and the House submitted for 
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the Recorp the wise and significant ac- 
tion by the Motion Picture Association 
of America in revising its code of self- 
regulation for the film production in- 
dustry. 

I would like to add my congratulations 
to Mr. Jack Valenti, the new president of 
the MPA, on this important step forward. 

Mrs. Jackson and I are enthusiastic 
moviegoers, and, as parents, we are 
now—and will be increasingly more so 
as our small children grow older—inter- 
ested in what is offered on the movie 
screens. We welcome the movie indus- 
try’s statement that it will attempt to 
better inform the public, particularly 
parents, of the contents of its films. 

Ihave always felt that the wisest course 
in film regulation is self-administration 
rather than any statutory censorship. 

I am looking forward to an effective, 
meaningful administration of the indus- 
try’s new code, and I welcome all Ameri- 
cans to take advantage of the material 
offered by the industry so that it will be 
better informed as to the content and the 
taste of movies they see or that they 
permit their children to see. 


RACIAL TENSION IN THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, as one 
who has long felt the necessity for equal 
civil rights among all our people, and 
who has voted that way, I have become 
increasingly concerned of late with the 
rising tension in our population—the 
tension between white and black. There 
is, as the president of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters, Mr. A. Philip 
Randolph, warned recently, a growing 
tension which could “escalate into a race 
war in this Nation which could become 
W to the Negro and to Amer- 

ca.” 

Mr. Randolph, in addressing the United 
Steelworkers of America in convention at 
Atlantic City, called for a curtailment of 
demonstrations which inflame the pas- 
sions of those on both sides of the rift 
which, unfortunately, separates a goodly 
number of Americans. Increasing mili- 
tancy on one side breeds militancy on the 
other, I fear, and gives rise to what is 
commonly called a backlash in the white 
community. It may, as it has, I think, 
reflect itself at election time. But it also 
is reflected in recent racial disturbances 
in northern cities such as Chicago and 
Cleveland. 

I do not ask, Mr. President, that Amer- 
ican Negroes give up their demands for 
equality in this land. Nor do those re- 
sponsible Negro leaders who are asking 
for caution, I am sure. But I think it is 
imperative that the more militant 
spokesmen and leaders of the movement 
realize the necessity of proceeding in or- 
derly fashion, that they eschew lawless 
activity endangering lives and property 
and pay heed to the suggestions, not that 
they end all demonstrations but that 
they deescalate the confrontation which 
it appears, is building up at this time. 

What we ask of the civil rights orga- 
nizations and what we ask of the Ameri- 
can Negro should be asked no less firmly 
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of those who oppose them. Whites, too, 
whether North or South, or East or West, 
must ease off. Reason, not fear, is the 
only way to deal with the question of 
race relations in America. The alterna- 
tive to reason could well be disaster for 
both black and white, and for all other 
Americans as well. 


METHODS TO IMPROVE 
MOTORCYCLE SAFETY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Senate will soon be asked to confirm the 
nomination of Mr. William Haddon to be 
Traffic Safety Administrator in carry- 
ing out the provisions of Public Law 89— 
563. The responsibilities assigned to 
the new National Traffic Safety Agency, 
whose concept I have supported 
throughout the consideration of the ad- 
ministration bill and even before in the 
earlier Hartke-Mackay bill, include the 
questions surrounding not only automo- 
biles and truck safety but also motor- 
cyclists. 

This, as I have pointed out before, is 
a growing problem because of the rapid 
spread of motorcycles in the last 2 or 3 
years as a mode of transportation. It 
is one to which Iam sure Mr. Haddon 
and his staff will be giving earnest at- 
tention in the near future. 

On July 14 I discussed at some length 
in the Senate the question of motor- 
cycle safety, pointing out both the in- 
creasing prevalence of the problem and 
the lack, with few exceptions, of State 
regulations to deal with it, The increase 
in motorcycles on our highways doubled 
between 1962 and 1963, increased again 
by 50 percent in 1964, and once more 
doubled in 1965, when nearly 400,000 ad- 
ditional motorcycles were registered for 
a total of 1,365,000. 

Subsequent to that speech I was happy 
to learn that this has been a concern for 
at least some months to the Division of 
Accident Prevention in the Bureau of 
State Services of the Health, Education, 
and Welfare Department. Dr. Paul 
Joliet, who was one of the witnesses be- 
fore the Commerce Committee during 
our traffic safety hearings, wrote to me 
outlining the work the Division of Acci- 
dent Prevention has done in approaching 
the motorcycle hazard problem. To- 
gether with his letter he enclosed a back- 
ground paper prepared for distribution 
to persons interested in the problem, and 
noted that it will provide the basis for a 
booklet planned to promote safety hel- 
mets and safe motorcycling practices. 

Dr. Joliet also furnished a copy of a 
report on a meeting held April 7 in 
Washington, attended by representatives 
of a dozen national organizations and 
several State organizations, which cen- 
tered largely on planning for safety edu- 
cation in the use of motorcycles. I pre- 
sume that this report would be available 
on request to persons who have a specific 
interest in the motorcycle problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Dr. Joliet and 
the background paper, which sum- 
marizes what information is available on 
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the motorcycle hazard situation, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and summary were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
HEALTH SERVICE, 

Arlington, Va., August 9, 1966. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR HARTKE: Please accept my 
compliments on your thorough and well 
documented statement on the motorcycle 
accident problem which appeared in the 
July 14, 1966 issue of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconb. While deaths and injuries resulting 
from motorcycle accidents have increased 
substantially during the past several years, 
the full impact of the problem is yet to be 
felt in this country. Your interest and the 
interest of other Congressional leaders un- 
doubtedly will greatly accelerate motorcycle 
injury prevention activities by public and 
private agencies. 

As you will recall, you questioned me about 
the motorcycle problem during hearings on 
S. 3005. For your information, I would like 
to briefly summarize some of the develop- 
ments since then. 

On April 7th, the Division of Accident Pre- 
vention sponsored an exploratory meeting on 
motoreycle safety education. Representa- 
tives of 12 national and several State orga- 
nizations participated, While the discus- 
sions revealed the almost complete lack of 
safety education materials, it did lay the 
groundwork from which the needed materials 
may be developed. A summary of the meet- 
ing is enclosed. 

In cooperation with the Motorcycle, Scooter 
and Allied Trades Association, a TV spot 
announcement, in color, promoting the use 
of safety helmets by motorcyclists was pre- 
pared and distributed to 350 TV stations 
throughout the country. 

At our urging, the Motoreycle, Scooter and 
Allied Trades Association has formed a Safety 
Advisory Committee composed of representa- 
tives of a number of national safety organi- 
gations, This Advisory Committee through 
the Association will recommend to the motor- 
cycle industry appropriate accident preven- 
tion activities which should be undertaken. 
The first meeting of the Advisory Committee 
will be held in Washington on August 12. 
The Division of Accident Prevention will be 
represented on this committee. 

Enclosed is a background paper entitled 
“The Motorcycle in the United States... 
its Popularity, Accidents, and Injury Con- 
trol.” This paper soon will be distributed 
to health and medical personnel and others 
interested in this problem. It will also pro- 
vide the basic information for a small booklet 
promoting the use of safety helmets and safe 
motorcycling practices. This booklet will be 
produced later this year. In addition, we 
have drafted, and will distribute, a bibliog- 
raphy on motorcycling and motorcycle safety. 

The Division has developed a modest ex- 
hibit promoting the use of safety helmets 
that has been used at the Kansas State Public 
Health Association Meeting. It has been re- 
quested for use at State Fairs in Kansas and 
Virginia during September. We are plan- 
ning a more elaborate exhibit for use at na- 
tional meetings which will stress a compre- 
hensive approach to the motorcycle problem. 
It will emphasize protective helmets, goggles, 
and clothing, special driver licensing, train- 
ing, education and vehicle inspection. The 
first commitment for this exhibit is during 
January 1967 at the New York Bank for 
Savings, New York City. 

While we are not satisfied with the small 
amount of manpower and finances we are 
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able to devote to this increasing problem, we 
do feel that it represents a base from which 
an expanded program can be developed when 
additional resources become available. 
Sincerely yours, 
Paul. V. JoLIET, M.D., 
Chief, Division of Accident Prevention. 
THE MOTORCYCLE IN THE UNITED STATES: ITS 
POPULARITY, ACCIDENTS, AND INJURY CONTROL 


Definition: The Uniform Vehicle Code de- 
fines a motorcycle as “every motor vehicle 
having a seat or saddle for the use of the 
rider and designed to travel on not more than 
three wheels in contact with the ground, but 
excluding tractors.” This definition would 
include motorcycles with sidecars, motor- 
scooters, motorbikes, motorized tricycles and 
other vehicles of a similar nature. 

Growth of motorcycling: The current 
growth in motorcycling actually started in 
1955 when the number of motorcycles regis- 
tered in this country began to increase rather 
than decline. Exhibit A shows the total re- 
gistrations in this country from 1955 to 1965. 
Since 1960, when a total of 574,080 motor- 
cycles were registered, the annual increase 
in registrations has almost doubled the in- 
crease of the previous year. By the end of 
1965, total registrations had reached 1,380,- 
726. During 1966 more than one-half mil- 
lion more motorcycles will be added to this 
number. By 1970, the annual increase in 
new registrations is expected to reach one 
million per year. Exhibit B shows registra- 
tions by State for the past five years. These 
numbers do not include the many trail and 
racing machines which are used exclusively 
off-the-road and therefore are not required 
to be registered. 

Because of the low initial cost and econ- 
omy of operation, lightweight motorcycles 
will comprise an increasingly significant 
portion of the total number of motor ve- 
hicles in this country. 

Deaths: In 1964 there were 1,118 deaths 
from motorcycle accidents—a rate of 0.6 
deaths per 100,000 population. This is the 
highest recorded number of deaths since 
1949 (1,108), the first year in which deaths 
from motorcycles were tabulated separately. 
Exhibit C shows the number of deaths, the 
population death rate and the death rate 
per 100,000 registered motorcycles in the 
United States from 1955 to 1964. It is esti- 
mated that deaths from motorcycle accidents 
exceeded 1,500 during 1965. Studies in other 
countries show that up to 90 percent of the 
motorcycle fatalities are caused by injuries 
to the head. 

Since there is a fairly consistent relation- 
ship between the number of motorcycle reg- 
istrations and the number of deaths to riders 
and passengers of these vehicles, we can an- 
ticipate increased numbers of deaths for mo- 
torcycle riders and passengers during the 
years immediately ahead. 

Death rates per 100,000 registered motor- 
cycles are more than double the rates for 
other motor vehicles. No data are available 
on the mileage death rate for motorcycles 
which could be compared with the mileage 
death rate for other motor vehicles, Because 
of the limitations upon use of motorcycles 
during winter months in most parts of the 
country, it is likely that a mileage death rate 
would show a greater risk of death inherent 
in the type of vehicle used than was shown 
by the comparison of deaths per hundred 
thousand registered vehicles. 

Sex: Most of the deaths were to males— 
ave 2 of male to female deaths is about 

0 1. 

Age: While motorcycle deaths occur to 
persons of all ages, the highest rates are 
9 in three (3) age groups: 15-19, 20-24, 

Injuries: Information on injuries to riders 
of motorcycles is limited in this country. 
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Based on the death-injury ratio found in a 
1962 study of motorcycle accidents in New 
York State, it is estimated that about 43,000 
persons throughout the nation were injured 
during 1964. During 1965, it is likely that 
this number exceeded 60,000. 

Statistics from several States indicate that 
about 90 percent of all motorcycle accidents 
result in some type of injury to the rider. 

From other countries information indi- 
cates that the head is a vulnerable part of 
the body in regard to fatal injury in motor- 
cycle accidents. These studies point out 
that many persons also receive multiple in- 
juries: However, of all persons injured in 
motorcycle accidents, 50 percent or more 
receive some type of injury to the head. The 
lower extremities are another source of fre- 
quent injury, but injuries to the lower ex- 
tremities are less likely to have fatal results 
than are head injuries. 

Type of accident: The largest number of 
deaths were those involving a collision in 
traffic with another motor vehicle (62 per- 
cent). The only other large category was 
non-collision traffic accident (32 percent). 
This category includes accidents such as 
overturning or running off the roadway. 

Causative factors: There is evidence that 
motorcycle riders are killed and injured in 
accidents because (1) many new riders lack 
adequate training and experience in con- 
trolling their vehicles; (2) riders have not 
been well enough informed of the inherent 
dangers of riding motorcycles and are un- 
prepared to overcome the hazardous traffic 
situations which lead to accidents, injuries, 
and deaths; and (8) pedestrians or operators 
of other types of motor vehicles are not prop- 
erly prepared to recognize and solve traffic 
problems involving motorcycles, and some re- 
fuse to share the roadway with motorcycle 
riders creating potential accident situations. 
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Studies in Europe indicate that motor- 
cyclists have accidents more than twice as 
often during the first six months of riding 
experience than they do after gaining six 
months experience. These studies also show 
that riders of large motorcycles have more 
accidents than riders of small motorcycles. 

A serious factor contributing to death and 
injury in these accidents is that many riders 
are uninformed about the value of protective 
clothing, helmets, goggles and safety fea- 
tures of the vehicles and are not convinced 
that the protective features are of value to 
motorcycle riders. 

Driver licensing: Only the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Oregon, Maine and Hawail 
require special tests and special driver li- 
censes for motorcyclists. Vermont and Del- 
aware recently enacted legislation requiring 
special licenses, but these laws have not been 
implemented. Members of the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Administrators 
who are responsible for driver licensing are 
attempting to develop effective guidelines for 
testing and licensing of motorcycle opera- 
tors. Representatives of Region I (North- 
eastern United States and Canada) of the 
Association meet in April 1966 to outline 
recommendations for written and road tests 
for motorcyclists. These recommendations 
along with others will be acted upon at the 
National Conference of the Association dur- 
ing September 1966. At the same time, a 
premier showing of the Association’s film 
on driver license road testing techniques will 
be held. 

Education and training: Few materials are 
currently available for use in education and 
training programs for motorcyclists, Only 
in isolated cases have training programs at 
the community level been held, Representa- 
tives of 12 National and several State or- 
ganizations, meeting at the invitation of the 
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Division of Accident Prevention, Public 
Health Service, recommended that appro- 
priate educational materials be developed for 
use in high school driver education courses, 
driver education teacher-preparatory courses 
at the college level, and in commercial driver 
training programs. 

Safety helmets: Safety helmets are the 
most effective devices presently available for 
reducing the severity of injury to motor- 
cyclists. Nonetheless, Georgia is the only 
State which requires motorcyclists to wear 
safety helmets. During July 1966, Michigan 
enacted such legislation but it has not be- 
come effective. During 1965, such legisla- 
tion was introduced but not enacted in Ala- 
bama, California, Massachusetts, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island and Wisconsin. 
Helmet used by military and civillan motor- 
cyclists has been required in U.S. Air Force 
bases for several years, Several cities require 
that motorcyclists wear helmets. 

Safety helmet standards: Standards for 
safety helmets have been developed by the 
British Standards Institute and by the Snell 
Memorial Foundation (California). New 
standards prepared by the American Stand- 
ards Association were released on August 1, 
1966. All major domestic and foreign helmet 
manufacturers are expected to produce and 
certify helmets meeting the ASA Standard. 
The American Motorcycle Association ap- 
proves helmets for use in racing only. 

Other protective equipment: Other protec- 
tive or safety equipment available to motor- 
cyclists includes goggles and face shields; 
various leather apparel, such as boots, 
jackets, puttees, gloves and trousers; as well 
as features of the motorcycle such as crash 
bars, cowlings, and windshields. 

(Prepared by Division of Accident Preven- 
tion, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C.) 
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Motorcycle registration in the United States 


Private and Publicly 
commercial owned 
owned 


Source: Highway Statistics, Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Private and Publicly 
commercial owned Total Increase 
owned 


Motorcycle registrations in the United States, by State 


1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 

1. 12. 465 11,179 11, 404 || 28. Nebraska 
2 1,145 , 047 1, 030 || 29. Nevada 

3. 12, 964 11, 645 9, 839 

4. 6, 479 6, 037 5, 267 || 31. New Jersey -._.. 

5. 153, 199 | 106, 322 87, 386 

6, 14, 832 12, 990 11, 550 || 33. New Vork 

7. 5,911 5,762 5, 787 

8. 1, 284 1,016 953 || 35. North Dakota 

9. 1,170 1, 021 911 || 36. Ohio 

10. 505 34, 024 31, 442 
11, 11, 695 10, 508 10, 629 4 “ta 
12. 5, 503 4, 238 4, 081 . Pennsylvan 
13. 7, 668 5, 641 4,088 || 40. Rhode Island. 
14. 30, 128 27, O91 25, 611 || 41. South Carolina.. 
15. 25, 140 21, 894 19, 198 || 42. South Dakota 
16. 13. 662 12, 552 11, 684 || 43. Tennessee 
17. 13, 822 12, 669 11, 512 || 44. Texas 
18. 8, 430 7, 392 7.014 || 45. Utah 
19. 8. 706 8, 001 7, 739 || 46. Vermont 
20. ñ 2, 093 1, 948 1,869 || 47. Virginia. 

21 4,895 4, 666 4,471 || 48. Washington. 

22. Massachusetts.. 17,702 13. 740 12, 513 || 49. West Virginia 

23. Mich 31.819 29, 638 28, 216 Wisconsin 
24. 18.282 14. 900 13, 071 || 51. Wyoming 
25. 4,478 3, 983 3, 944 

26. 269 12, 592 10, 352 6 
27. 7, 549 4, 927 3,179 


1965 1964 1963 1962 1961 
2 12980 7,975 9,485 5,893 5, 489 
7,776 | 8981] 5577| 4,375 3, 660 
5.844 3,817 890 2.440 2.181 
20, 530 19, 472 14, 914 13, 516 12, 376 
9.20 7,822 617 6,610 7, 500 
ae 44,852 | 24,451 | 18,980] 16,869] 15,757 
ERS 18,008 | 9,178] 6,949 | 6,811 6, 345 
ae 5,835 | 4, 128 781 | 11976 1.719 
71,442 | 48,111 41.552 37,906 36,351 
22.202 17,075 | 15,077 13,782 13,233 
33, 661 0 21,579 | 13, 194 8.275 
72,580 47,104 004 029 | 29, 743 
5,738 | 4,545 3.470 2.400 2.002 
9.786 5,535 4,948 4.743 4.771 
CRE] 7,441 | 4,701 3.678 3,044 2.757 
Ti Sie 18,699 | 13,724 13,310 12.935 11,518 
60,381 50,116 47,591 | 48,722] 46,314 
11,979 | 10,040) 8,588 6,347 4, 519 
3.48 2350 1.700 1,463 1.325 
13, 732 7, 886 6, 855 6, 738 6, 485 
358 | 30,301 19,442 | 12,781 9, 588 
9,336 | 6,213] 5,643 4.041 3.880 
SN 33,236 | 19,570] 15,903 | 13,882 12,979 
abe 5,104 3, 952 3, 293 2, 741 2, 162 
2 1,380,726 984,760 | 786,318 | 660,400 | 595, 669 


Exursrr C 
Deaths from motorcycle accidents in the 
United States 

Death rate | Death rate 
Deaths per 100,000 per 100,000 
population | motorcycles 

1,118 0.6 113. 5 

882 +5 112.2 

759 4 114.9 

697 4 117.0 

730 4 128.1 

752 4 133.0 

653 -4 125.3 

754 a4 160.8 

658 4 152.5 

616 4 149. 4 


THE PROBLEMS OF INCOMING 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, in 1966, 6,055,000 students en- 
tered colleges throughout the country. 
Unfortunately, only about half of these 
students will graduate in 1970. Many of 
them will leave college, not because they 
lack the intellectual capacity to succeed 
there, but because they were not pre- 
pared for and failed to adjust to the 
rigors of college life. 

More attention must be paid to the 
problems faced by incoming college 
freshmen. More administrators and 
academicians must take the time to make 
sure that those who enter our univer- 
sities understand the value of an edu- 
cation and grasp the processes by which 
an education is obtained. 

In this regard, I was very pleased to 
read a series of articles entitled “Coping 
With College” that was recently written 
by Dean Stanley Idzerda of Wesleyan 
University, and published by Newspaper 
Enterprise Association. Dean Idzerda, 
in what may be termed a short primer 
for college freshmen, has articulated and 
then cogently answered many of the 
questions with which every boy and girl 
on our country’s numerous campuses 
must deal. Succinctly he advises every 
student to be prepared for and to revel 
in the challenges of becoming the truly 
educated man. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
worthwhile series of articles be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COPING WITH COLLEGE: MEMO TO THE 

CamMPus-BOUND 
(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 
ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


(Stanley J. Idzerda, the father of seven, 
has a long-standing awareness and involve- 
ment in the problems of youth. 

(Appointed dean of the College of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn., in 1965, Idzer- 
da, 46, began his career as an assistant pro- 
fessor of history at Western Michigan Uni- 
versity. He later went to Michigan State 
University and in 1957 became first director 
of the MSU Honors College. 

(Dean Idzerda and Michigan State pio- 
neered the Honors College concept in order 
to provide highly qualified students an edu- 
cational environment offering the maximum 
freedom and challenge. 

(At Wesleyan, Dean Idzerda works closely 
with undergraduates. He is also adjunct 
professor of history and conducts a seminar 
in French history. 
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(Dean Idzerda is a contributor to various 
learned journals, writing on history, aesthe- 
tics and on the gifted student’s role in higher 
education.) 

Well, you’ve made it. A college has ac- 
cepted you. 

A year or more of strain, tests and intensive 
body English has paid off. Now, you're 
campus-bound. 

It may seem unfair, but it will be wise to 
jolt your feeling of euphoria right now. 

Your problems have only begun, You have 
four years in which to make a success of 
your college experience—and it won't be easy. 

Pully 50 per cent of incoming freshmen 
find it so difficult that they drop out before 
graduation, Keep in mind that all of them 
have the intellectual potential for the job; 
otherwise they would never have been ad- 
mitted to college. 

To succeed in any job, it is well to under- 
stand what the job is and why it needs to be 
done. What is the purpose of investing four 
years in college? 

Too many incoming college students have 
a very inadequate idea of why they are there 
or what they are to do. As a result of this 
confusion, they fail. 

Others fail to obtain an education even 
though they complete four years and have 
a diploma to document the time invested. 
They have gone through the motions, but 
have avoided the real college experience. 

Here is a checklist of things that a college 
education is not: 

College is not merely the “thing to do.” 
If you want to do an “in” thing, take up 
polo. It would be cheaper and it would not 
involve any of the self-deception entailed 
in fending off education. 

College is not a passport to upper-middle 
class suburbia. Students—egged on by par- 
ents—who see education in terms of prestige 
and status, are misled. The “prestige” of a 
college graduate will never match the value 
of true college education. 

Nor, to tighten the focus, is a college edu- 
cation merely a process of advanced voca- 
tional training. Anyone who goes to college 
solely to be accredited as a doctor, lawyer, or 
business chief has missed the essential point 
of the whole experience. 

I also take the view that four years of col- 
lege is not merely fun and games. Most 
students are all too resourceful in availing 
themselves of social possibilities of college 
life. (More power to them.) But the fun 
is not to be confused with the real function 
of education. 

Just what is the real function of educa- 
tion? To me, the great purpose of a college 
education is fulfilling our species’ billing— 
that we are homo sapiens, thinking men. 

Philosopher—and college professor—Henri 
Bergson once suggested that everyone should 
begin with a simple and noble purpose, to 
know everything. That is the perfect objec- 
tive for a college student. 

College should stretch the mind and spirit. 
The four years should serve as a laboratory 
for self-discovery. Guided by the discov- 
erles—and blind alleys—of science and our 
humanistic tradition, each student should 
chip thousands of new facets on himself. 

The student may come out of the four 
years with at least preliminary training to be 
a doctor or an engineer. But, more to the 
point, he will also have taken long steps 
toward being a fully realized adult. 

But merely urging intellectual stimulation 
and growth is not very specific. What should 
we study? Every student’s education, I be- 
lieve, should be built around four questions: 

1. What is God? By 17 or 18, it is time 
that a student realizes that man has always 
sought some relationship with the Other. 
Consideration of theology will have no direct 
effect in making the student more moral. 
But the study of the nature and attributes 
of what men have called God will be a path 
to wisdom. 
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2. What is man? What am I? What is 
my fellow man—in Tierra del Fuego, in 
Japan or down the street? These questions 
include all the social sciences, the life 
sciences and philosophy. 

3. What is nature? The disciplines in- 
volved in this study are all the sciences, 
physical and biological, experimental and 
theoretical. 

4. What are the relationships of God, man 
and nature? 

Ascribing overriding importance to these 
questions may seem a trifle solemn, It really 
shouldn't. Attainment of our potential 
should actually be a great joy—beyond 
pleasure. 

Aristotle said that the desire for wisdom 
began with “wonder.” He was only half 
right. The long term pursuit of wisdom also 
ends with wonder. Learning in college how 
to pursue wisdom opens a life full of wonder. 
And is the only kind worth living. 

CoPING WITH COLLEGE: ORGANIZING THAT NEW 
Lire Away From Home 


(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 


One of the most significant aspects of a 
college education is that it very often means 
a change of scene for the student. The old 
neighborhood and the old gang are gone. 

Direct reliance upon—or rebellion against— 
mother and dad are no longer possible. 

This is a consummation long and devoutly 
hoped by most high school students. Getting 
away seems to represent a breakthrough into 
life. 

But many young men and women begin to 
have second thoughts as they near time to 
leave, Having impatiently awaited the adult 
status of a college student, they tend to hold 
back as time grows short. They worry about 
“the unknown.” 

Once arrived on campus, they are relieved 
by the appearance of old friends who have 
come to the same college. Even casual ac- 
quaintances assume a new importance. 

While the reaction is natural, conditioning 
against it is wise. A college education pre- 
supposes change, challenge, ferment. There 
certainly is no reason to cling desperately to 
every scrap of remembered past. 

A surprising number of new students come 
down with full-fledged cases of homesick- 
ness during the first semester. Brothers and 
sisters are, suddenly, remembered as being 
quite human. There is even some apprecia- 
tion of parents. 

No matter how they aspired to get away 
while back in high school, some freshmen 
discover a homing instinct. If distances and 
finances make it at all practical, they make 
a direct line for home every weekend. 

It is not necessarily a good idea. Dashing 
back every weekend weakens the commit- 
ment and immersement the student should 
feel in his new life at college. A good rule 
is to stay on campus during the fall of fresh- 
man year at least until Thanksgiving. 

The material requirements for making a go 
of campus life are not high. As the new 
student prepares to head for college, he 
should plan to “travel light.” There is no 
need to bring an entire wardrobe and all 
books, records and athletic equipment. 

Having this well-loved gear at hand may 
have a tranquilizing effect. But it really is 
not needed. Dress on most campuses is ex- 
tremely informal. 

A second general rule is: “Live inexpen- 
sively.” College students are not generally 
impressed by the big spender. Certainly 
their friendship is not bought. 

Many students have no choice but to “live 
inexpensively.” At least 25 per cent of all 
college students must work 10 or more hours 
a week to keep up with their expenses. They 
have neither the time, the inclination nor 
the resources for the local equivalent of the 
vita dolce. 
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Work, on the current campus scene, is cus- 
tomary and fully accepted. There is no stig- 
ma connected with taking, say, a job in the 
college bursar’s office or going to work in 
town. 

A third general principle is: “Be tolerant.” 
This should guide the new student in his 
relations with all those with whom he has 
contact. An inability or unwillingness to 
understand or ride along with minor foibles 
encountered among students or faculty can 
only make adapting to the college environ- 
ment more difficult. 

Tolerance is most important in dealing 
with the new individual with whom you 
share the toothbrush rack, your roommate. 
The simple facts are that living and collab- 
orating with one another require mutual 
consideration, mutual regard and mutual 
support. 

The experience of getting along with a 
roommate is of genuine importance. It en- 
larges the student’s capacity not only to see 
another person's point-of-view, but to learn 
from and even share some of it. 

One problem that can be intensified by 
new surroundings is illness. It is no fun to 
be sick under the best of circumstances. Be- 
ing sick and stuck in a college infirmary is a 
good deal worse. Perhaps it’s the time a full 
appreciation of parents is realized. But this 
is conditioning for life, too. 

Unwillingness to subject themselves to 
“the unknown” of the infirmary prompts 
some freshmen to try to shrug off illnesses 
that should be treated. Colds, flu and other 
“bugs” are all too communicable on a college 
campus. The physician in the college in- 
firmary is right to ask that students report 
when they are sick. 

All in all, the college will probably be a very 
different experience for the new student, He 
will not have his parents to fall back upon, 
nor can he reassure himself with the famil- 
larity of home and childhood friends. 

The personal setting for his academic 
work—the reason that he came to college— 
will involve working with new people, de- 
pending upon new friends. Above all else, 
the premium will be on self-reliance. 

Corrine With CoLLEGE: Want To BE A Suc- 
CESSFUL STUDENT? 


(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 


When you get to college, will you be a stu- 
dent or a pupil? 

Many will not give up the pupil’s approach. 
In primary and secondary school they learned 
how to rack up points by diligently memoriz- 
ing textbook material and mimicking opin- 
ions of teachers. 

That formula should be unlearned before 
the newcomer arrives on his campus. 

On the university level the premium is on 
students. The concept of higher education 
is entirely geared to adults—students and 
faculty interacting. Students search for the 
truth, constantly testing ideas and synthe- 
sizing new information. Pupils parrot what 
they are told. They never dig below the sur- 
face. 

Initiative is an outstanding characteristic 
of the successful college student. It is up to 
him, after all. He must go after a subject, 
probe for its problems and hypothesize an- 
swers. 

If the going becomes sticky, initiative will 
again pay off. It is the college student’s re- 
sponsibility to seek out the assistance of his 
instructor. 

That contrasts with the situation in high 
school. There the teacher is obliged to check 
with and help pupils who are lagging behind: 

There should be no doubt. College in- 
structors are usually glad to help. They will 
offer special assistance regarding the con- 
tent of a course or suggestions as to improve 
study procedures. 

But the first step must be taken by the 
student who is having trouble. 
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Initiative also importantly figures in the 
process of freshman placement. The new 
student should be ready the day he steps foot 
on campus. The action begins immediately. 

The battery of aptitude and placement 
tests that confront incoming freshmen are 
important. The tests gauge the strengths 
and weaknesses of all new students and help 
college officials place them in the right 
courses. 

Placement in the right section of the right 
course is equally important. Beginning 
courses take into account the varying apti- 
tudes of freshmen and are often divided into 
“honors” and “regular” sections. 

High scores on the aptitude and placement 
tests may permit an incoming student to 
enter an advanced class. Normally first se- 
mester courses for freshmen are given over to 
intensive reviews of English, foreign lan- 
guages, physical science and other basic sub- 
jects 


Because the stakes are high, an incoming 
student should polish his skills during the 
late summer. After a summer of fun or 
work, one’s intellectual edge may not be too 
sharp. The resulting danger is that with a 
mediocre score on a placement test, the new 
student will find himself set on a lower rung 
than he really deserves. 

Then—mid-October—‘it all comes back.” 
Too late. 

The new student is stuck for a semester of 
freshman review. Nonetheless, it is not 
genuinely productive to begin the ferment of 
a college education by plodding through 
something that you already know. Advance 
prep for the placement tests is the answer. 

Some new students prefer to think that 
there is always room at the bottom. They 
aim low. Lacking confidence in the advanced 
work they did in high school, they insist upon 
the lowest possible placement so as to mini- 
mize competition and avoid failure. Bore- 
dom also strikes most of these students even- 
tually. 

Initiative also pays off on a day-to-day, 
hour-by-hour basis. The ability to get to 
work—and stay at work—is the ultimate key 
to college success, 

Many students refuse to acknowledge this 
need. Most have more than enough capacity 
to handle the intellectual burden, but very 
few ever gear themselves to anything near 
their capacity. 

The brighter ones are often most at fault. 
They have become accustomed to getting by 
in high school and never care to mend their 
ways. The number of first-class minds that 
emerge from college with a so-so education is 
appalling. 

Achievement almost always requires pe- 
riods of loneliness and drudgery. That is true 
in college and throughout life. 

Time-wasting is the greatest vice in college 
life. And time is our most precious posses- 
sion. 

To help control your use of time, set up a 
schedule. 
for the days and with spaces for each 24 
hours. 

First, mark off eight hours a day for sleep. 
We can’t get by with much less. Eating and 
grooming probably account for about four 
hours a day. 

For study, a rough measure is that a stu- 
dent should spend two hours for study out- 
side class for every semester hour of credit. 
If a typical program involves 15 hours of class 
every week, that means a total of 45 for class 
and study. It would probably be right to add 
five hours for laboratory work. 

Extra-curricular activities are an extremely 
important element of college and should be 
given at least 14 hours a week. Add 10 for a 
paying job and you have a total of 158 hours. 
Ten are left for worship, dating, contempla- 
tion—and just plain loafing. 

Stultifying? Too unimaginative? Perhaps. 
But if you succeed in organizing your time, 
you are well on your way toward success as 
a college student. 


Draw a grid with seven columns 
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Cora WITH COLLEGE: DISCOVERING A NEW 
LIFE AND: PERSONALITY 

(By Stanley P. Idzerda, dean of the College, 
Wesleyan University) 

The wraps are off. The newly arrived col- 
lege student is free. He calls his own shots 
and, within the mildest constraints, does as 
he wants. 

This is an abrupt change from life as a 
high school pupil. At that level, parents and 
teachers effectively mold a youngster's life 
and behavior. Even rebels have a definite 
set of dos and don’ts at which to kick their 
heels. 

In the new, free environment of college, 
some students “completely change.” At the 
extreme, a good high school pupil may be- 
come a lackadaisical college student. Or he 
may become all wrapped up in one sub- 
ject, one issue or one person and lose out on 
the breadth of experience and training that 
college should provide. 

Under the best of circumstances, the new 
student will find himself modifying and 
strengthening his personality. He is an 
adult now. An adolescent's manner is no 
longer suitable. College is necessarily a pe- 
riod of profound personality change. 

Too many merely react to a lack of pa- 
ternal supervision—in such areas as neatness, 
grooming, table manners, smoking, drinking 
and sex. Such reactions may be inevitable, 
But they are nothing more than reactions. 
The greatest danger is that the student will 
kid himself into thinking that his new (often 
bad) manners really represent a step toward 
maturity. 

Fortunately, not too many college students 
overestimate the significance of a pair of 
jackboots, an unkempt haircut or whatever 
else might be “in” at the moment. For 
one thing, in this precocious age, many of 
these affectations are now the domain of 
high school pupils. It is they who are now 
the pace setters in youth fads. College stu- 
dents are recognized to be “‘older”—and very 
often more serious-minded, 

But college students in groping to find 
a new personality often do overcommit them- 
selves to various aspects of their campus en- 
vironments. Some place all their emphasis 
upon being accepted by a fraternity or soror- 
ity. This is a shortcut to finding a new life 
style, 

Once accepted, some students compress 
themselves in what they believe to be their 
fraternity's mold. Conformity of this sort 
is the hang-up of many people beginning 
college. 

Admission to a fraternity or sorority can 
be a problem in another sense. Nothing is 
sadder than the freshman who defines the 
entire meaning of his college life as admis- 
sion to a specific fraternity—and then does 
not receive a bid to it. 

He has simply misunderstood. the central 
meaning of college. Moreover, the students 
despondent about not haying made a fra- 
ternity should know that as a sophomore 
with a “B” average and some sign of leader- 
ship, he will be a weleome entrant in most 
Greek letter societies. 

The key point on fraternities and sororities, 
I believe, is that incoming students should 
carefully consider the fraternities on the 
campus. It is important to obtain complete 
information on the physical, social and in- 
tellectual values—and disvalues—of a fra- 
ternity before committing oneself to it. 

Campus politics can become obsessive, too. 
Becoming a class officer or taking a position 
in clubs or organizations can be very worth- 
while. Some campus politicians become so 
frenzied, however, that they no longer have 
time for academic work, roommates or the 
cultural life outside classes. 

Nor does activism necessarily insure effec- 
tiveness or significance. Again, as with 
choices of social groups, entry into clubs and 
political activity should be made with real 
care. 
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Varsity sports also attract some students. 
But for the high school pupil who found his 
greatest fulfillment in varsity competition, 
college can prove a major disappointment. 
Making a college basketball or football team 
can be very difficult. “Good” skills often are 
not enough. 

One of the pleasant discoveries of college 
life is that intramural sports are much more 
important than at high school. One can 
engage in intramural sport of one kind or 
another all year. It is usually a major factor 
in the social life of a dormitory or fraternity. 
Also, students who participate in intramural 
sports find they have an enhanced sense of 
physical well-being, to say nothing of in- 
creased self-confidence, 

In a sense, over-commitment to study can 
also defeat the purpose of college. The 
“grind” is a caricature of a real student. 

This is not to dispute that the classroom, 
laboratory, library and one’s own study desk 
are the centers of college lilfes They are 
properly so. Furthermore, a capacity for 
solitary intellectual drudgery should be de- 
veloped. 

But the grind puts the wrong kind of a 
premium on grades. And the grind is wrong 
in cultivating isolation. The fact is we learn 
together: intellectual growth usually stems 
from dialog. Moreover, the grind wrongly 
deprives himself when he cuts off social op- 
portunities and remorselessly sticks to his 
books. 

Giving your “all”—whether to sports, cam- 
pus politics or anything else—is an easy 
approach. But it does not accord with the 
real values of college. Higher education 
aims at developing people who are multi- 
faceted—not one- track. 


WHAT ABOUT Campus BEATNIKS AND 
ACTIVISTS? 


(By Stanley J, Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 

The freedom, openness and relative ambi- 
guity one faces in college is a shock and that 
shock derives from the very thing that most 
college students most seek—independence. 

The first shock of independence often oc- 
curs with the realization that the college 
faculty is making some large, generous as- 
sumptions about the new student's maturity. 
For example, the professor addresses his first 
session of a freshman class: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this morning we shall examine 

The salutation was not “Boys and girls!” 
Self-conscious smiles light the classroom. 

But the professor’s opening words are also 
significant in other senses, too. He says we.“ 
Learning is to be a common, shared enter- 
prise. And information is to be “examined.” 
Mere absorption of assigned material is past. 
Now the student is encouraged to develop a 
critical capacity and to exercise it constantly. 

All of which means that the college student 
has adulthood thrust upon him. He must 
take the initiative. It is no longer a matter 
of wishing for independence. He has it and 
must endure its consequences. 

To some students, adulthood is not merely 
a shock; it is shattering. They give up all 
standards. Purporting to seek greater crea- 
tivity, these young people expunge all norms. 
Pattern, design, form and explicit goals are 
all held to be hindrances in the free play of 
one’s personality. 

In the expression of their new independ- 
ence, these students conclude that standards 
set by anyone—except those in rebellion 
against standards—wrongfully inhibit their 
free growth and their potential for feeling, 
insight and inspiration. 

While it may be unfair, students of this 
sort are usually labeled as “beatniks.” Pure 
specimens of the species are not found on 
many campuses, but hybrids abound. 

Unhappily, these normless “creator” types 
seem to think that their outlook is necessary 
for any artistic achievement. They ignore 
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the plain fact that measure, form and values 
are essential in art—as well as all other 
human achievement. 

“Beatniks,” real and fancied, have been a 
boon to those prone to find fault with cam- 
pus life. But if it were not for that, it would 
be something else. 

To those 20 or more years their senior, the 
college generation never has quite the proper 
stance. Either it is too undisciplined, too 
sober, too pathetic, too activist, too sex-mad, 
too bookish—or too something. 

In the recent past, the critics despaired of 
the “silent” or “apathetic generation.” Now 
the tide has turned. The minority on pres- 
ent-day campuses that makes the news and 
sets the pace is politically activist. Student 
action on political and social causes is almost 
daily headline fare. 

As a result, there is now as much worry 
about and criticism of the “committed gener- 
ation” as there was about the “silent genera- 
tion” that preceded it. 

In some people’s mind there is confusion 
between the activists and the beatniks, To 
be sure, some activists are also distinguished 
by beards and flowing manes. The noncon- 
formist uniform is largely the same. 

But beatniks are really apolitical. They 
say they want to withdraw from society. The 
activists want to transform it—and fast. 

Actually, to keep our fads straight, beat- 
niks are not quite contemporary. For “to- 
day” people, activism is the mode. The 
“beats” really belong to the yesterday of the 
late 1950s and early 1960s. 

Today's campus activism obviously re- 
flects the temper and tone of the society from 
which the students come. The all-important 
additive is the elan and capacity for sin- 
gle-minded intensity that is so characteristic 
of college-age people. Whether it’s a matter 
of backing a football team or demanding civ- 
ic reform, students have “spirit.” 

The question is: Does political activism fit 
in college life? 

Some argue that a college is a separate and 
special community withdrawn from the larg- 
er community. As such, college students 
should not participate in the life of the larg- 
er community. In short, college is an ivory 
tower. Intellectual activity is on an ab- 
stract, hypothetical level. All is essentially 
a form of exercise preparing the student for 
existence after college. 

The contrasting viewpoint holds that col- 
lege is a laboratory for self-discovery. This 
cannot be done in isolation or a social vac- 
uum. The evolution of one's values is only 
possible in the context of real problems. The 
essential validity of the second proposition 
seems self-evident to me.. Our intellects are 
not disembodied. Every subject we study 
has some significance to the world, around 
us, 
Going to college is, of course, a formalized 
means of seeking the truth—as ivory tow- 
er advocates would maintain. But contem- 
porary students believe that they must also 
live the truth and do the truth in order to 
test its total validity. 

Nearly all college faculty and administra- 
tors prefer the activist student, heavily en- 
gaged in political and social causes, to his 
apathetic, disengaged counterpart. Many 
students have discovered relevance and 
meaning to their existence in their commit- 
ment to causes. 

But balance is necessary. Activism for 
its own sake can become a vice. A college 
student, after all, by virtue of his calling 
should make a commitment based only on 
reason and reflection. 

Nor should a commitment become so ob- 
sessive that it obliterates everything else. A 
student’s first job is study. Attending a 
rally, carrying a banner, immersing oneself 
in the passions of a mass movement can be 
one more highly attractive form of procras- 
tination by which a student puts off the 
hard work of learning. 
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COPING WITH COLLEGE: THE CAMPUS MATING 
GAME 


(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the College, 
Wesleyan University) 


No other age has probably been as sexually 
aware or stimulated. Sex is a major if not 
overpowering theme of most entertainment 
and energizes a great part of the nation’s 
advertising and merchandising. 

The public is bombarded with sexually 
provocative images 24 hours a day. In fact, 
because of the need to build future markets, 
college students are a key target of the adver- 
tising industry. . 

The impact upon students can be substan- 
tial.. Try to think of a group more bio- 
chemically supercharged. It is amazing that 
any studying at all is done on campus, 

The problem is more acute than it was. 
Contemporary attitudes toward sex, while 
perhaps not radically different than those of 
the immediate postwar period, are certainly 
now much more permissive. Books, films, 
even home-consumption television are ex- 
plicit, Young people, as never before, are 
being provoked. 

Indeed, if this emphasis is continued and 
further intensified, it is possible that mass 
media will score an unexpected breakthrough 
and make sex boring. 

As a result, many believe that society af- 
firms the pseudopsychological theory that 
sex is at the center of a person’s existence. 
After all, the mass media say that the key 
goals of life are to be sexually attractive and 
competent, 

The blare of sex propaganda creates an ob- 
viously frustrating situation. Sex is mer- 
chandised for fun and personal fullfillment 
by the mass media. But at college students 
find strong efforts made to deny them inten- 
sive sexual expression outside marriage, 

On campus, the double standard typically 
applies. Women usually have “dormitory 
hours,” but men do not. The assumption 
seems to be that women need more protec- 
tion. In any case, it is thought, if the girls 
have to be behind locked doors by midnight, 
the men will go home. 

In face of conflicting standards—trestraints 
vs, provocations—some students contend 
that their own sex life is their own business. 
If they want to engage in sex on an experi- 
mental basis, they argue, it is their own af- 
fair and nobody can say them nay. Even 
more rationalize premarital relations for en- 
gaged couples. 

Despite those who advocate or condone 
promiscuity, the plain truth is that sex is 
never a private affair. It cannot be ra- 
tionalized as such. The sex act involves two. 

It is sometimes difficult for the college 
teacher to maintain traditional moral stand- 
ards. Students come to college to develop 
their individuality. The only medium in 
which they can do so is freedom. But it is 
necessary to ask them to be responsible—and 
to accept responsibility for physical and emo- 
tional consequences of what they do. Col- 
lege students should be made aware that 
there are serious philosophical and spiritual 
aspects of sexual activity. 

The most important is that a person must 
be concerned with the effects of his actions 
upon others. 

To use other people for economic or po- 
litical purposes is considered wrong. That 
is exploitation. How much worse is sexual 
exploitation? 

Of course, much of the sexual activity 
among students is entirely correct. They 
are married. A supposedly transient feature 
of college life immediately after World War 
II. married students are now a fixture of 
most campuses. 

Modern undergraduates are very 
minded. The canard that only women are 
looking for a husband is unfounded. Men 
are also anxious to find a wife. 

The motivation of the campus brides and 
grooms is often very inadequate. In many 
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cases, Marriages are based on sex attraction 
alone. Divorce data makes clear how dis- 
astrous that can be. 

Immediately allied, romantic love bedaz- 
Zles many. This rapturous emotion is not 
proved to be in itself enough to preserve 
marriage. f 

Other students have become hopelessly 
bored with college and see marriage as a 
means of magically transforming their lives, 

In fairness, it should be conceded that 
records prove that most married college stu- 
dents perform somewhat better than their 
single classmates. After all, the energy pre- 
viously given to the chase is now available 
to study. 

Nonetheless, the fact is that most college 
faculty members urge students to defer mar- 
riage until after graduation. Academic life 
is demanding and fulfilling enough to take 
up the serious portion of a young person’s 
life. 

By and large, students still seem to agree. 
While’ most Americans are marrying at 
steadily younger ages, college students as a 
group remain apart, postponing marriage 
until their early 20s. 

Dors ANYBODY REALLY CARE ABOUT Your 
GRADES? 


(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 

Among the most widespread and persistent 
myths shared by college students is that wit, 
charm, the social graces, and a record of 
campus activities will be more important to 
the first employer after college than any 
other single fact—especially, mere grades. 

A closely related myth suggests there is 
a significant connection between the specific 
courses we take in college and the employ- 
ment for which we are qualified. Facts ex- 
plode both of these myths. 

The most concrete information we have 
relating to college achievement and perform- 
ance outside of college is the now famous 
Bell Telephone Study of 1962. Bell examined 
the careers of 17,000 of its employés who were 
college graduates. Success with the company 
was checked against the employes’ academic 
performance, extra-curricular activities self- 
support in college, as well as to the quality 
of colleges they attended, 

Academic excellence closely correlated to 
success with Bell Telephone. Those who had 
ranked high in their classes were found to be 
receiving the highest salaries in the Bell 
System. 

Achievement at Bell and the quality of the 
college also showed some correlation. In 
addition, some relationship was shown be- 
tween extra-curricular achievement and sal- 
aries. No correlation was shown between 
achievement in business and those who 
worked to support themselves while students, 

But, to repeat, the strongest correlation re- 
peatedly appeared between grades“ and suc- 
cess in business. 

The unanimity and consistency of results 
would seem to show that grades do count in 
terms of post-college achievement, per- 
formance and rewards. Not surprisingly, 
many personnel directors have taken the 
Bell study into account. They now inter- 
view students in the top third of their 
classes before any others, sometimes to the 
exclusion of any others. 

This does not mean that there is a direct, 
connected, verifiable and demonstrated line 
between a B average in college and the 
specific work a man or woman performs after 
college. 

What it may mean is that the habits of 
achievement and the capacity to meet the 
stated goals of an organization are reflected 
both in the college ‘ ades and in business 
success. 

It may mean also that those who succeed 
in college, or those who have superior grades 
in college, have mastered perhaps the most 
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important aspect of any life, the ability and 
the willingness to learn new, strange and 
perhaps unpalatable material and informa- 
tion. This capacity to learn, this willingness 
to master and apply new concepts, is what 
any person needs in our complex world. 

Grades may indicate Innate ability. But 
they may also indicate the capacity for 
drudgery and the willingness to learn, Em- 
ployers, at the point of graduation, may not 
so much treasure a student's grades but the 
habits and attitudes which those grades 
signify. 

If grades do count, do specific skills count 
even more? It is true that some employers 
want such skills. For instance, production 
industries need various professional skills, 
such as engineering. : 

Yet we must remember that nearly two- 
thirds of all college graduates within five 
years of their graduation are in a field com- 
pletely different than that for which they 
thought they were preparing in college. Fur- 
thermore, specialized training becomes dated, 
if not useless, within 10 years after the stu- 
dent is graduated. 

This is not to say that any college “major” 
is equally important or equally well-suited 
to everyone. What is suggested is that a stu- 
dent is wise to follow his aptitudes and his 
interests and to excel in those areas. The 
habit of excelling is more important than 
the specific major field one takes in college. 

Academic excellence presupposes: skill and 
in-depth understanding of what I call the 
“languages” of learning. 

The first of these is literally that—English. 
Regardless of grades, major, or plans for the 
future, unless the student has a command of 
English, the student will be crippled. He will 
be at a loss to mold his personal existence 
and shape his own ideas. And, obviously, in- 
ability to work in English will hobble a stu- 
dent in dealing with other people and in 
progressing in a career. 

Mastery of English is not something solely 
achieved in college. But this essential skill 
surely should mature at a very rapid rate 
while at college and should be nearing opti- 
mum efficiency by time of graduation. 

Foreign tongues are also extremely impor- 
tant. Knowledge of French, Russian, Chi- 
nese or any other language provides a far 
deeper knowledge of our own language. 
Moreover, a real insight into foreign culture 
is only possible when, one knows the language 
of that culture. 

Then there are nonlinguistic “languages” 
that the student must master. Statistics and 
mathematics are clearly indispensable to 
roles in technology or science. But these 
“languages” are also essential for social sci- 
ences and arts. The humanist who assumes 
that he can safely ignore math is sadly mis- 
taken—and will be shut off from much of the 
modern world. 

A campus is not the only possible setting 
for higher education: Actually, if college has 
any value at all, the student’s higher educa- 
tion will continue throughout life. 

College’s great significance is that it can in 
a systematic way and in a conducive en- 
vironment introduce the student to the edu- 
cational process. Above all else, this means 
establishing a taste for human excellence. 
That is the foundation of a real—and con- 
tinuing—education. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURE AND THE 
COMMON MARKET 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, 1 
month ago the Department of Agricul- 
ture announced that U.S. agricultural 
exports had climbed to an all-time record 
of $6.7 billion in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, an increase of $600 million 
over last year’s high. Commercial cash 
sales accounted for three-fourths of this 
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total, the remainder being concessional- 
type sales under the food-for-peace pro- 
gram. 

This is a tribute not only to the amaz- 
ing productivity of the American farmer, 
but to the vigor of our farm export trade. 
Working together they have made agri- 
cultural exports the largest contributor 
to a favorable U.S. balance of payments, 
equivalent to one-fourth of total U.S. 
export earnings. The increase from last 
year to this was all in commercial dollar- 
earning trade, and on an overall basis 
our farm exports were $2.2 billion larger 
than farm imports. 

But I must note with alarm and deep 
concern that developments in the Ken- 
nedy round of the GATT negotiations 
place in jeopardy a market for slightly 
over 31 percent of our total commercial 
sales in agricultural products. 

We must face the unpleasant possi- 
bility of losing a substantial part of the 
farm export markets of the European 
Economic Community, by reason of its 
protectionist common agricultural pol- 
icy. The EEC is the largest cash buyer 
of American agricultural products. U.S. 
farmers sold $1,593 million worth of farm 
commodities to the Common Market in 
fiscal 1966, up from $1,370 million in 
fiscal 1965. The following table indi- 
cates the size of their purchases, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Top 10 cash buyers of U.S. farm products in 


fiscal 1966 
In millions of dollars] 
Japan anoir idee msene pean senwen=s 914 
Netherlands 
Canada 


Italy n! ee 
Spain 


Mn aie sae d stes ewes: 
Be Vent tg AAA TREE RARE Es AT 
Indicates EEC Member States. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, to say 
that the loss of this market would be 
tremendously damaging to U.S. farmers 
and export trade understates the issue. 
Today one of every four American farm 
acres produces for export—a total of 78 
million acres. Over 50 percent of our 
wheat and rice production is exported; 
and over one-third of soybeans, grain 
sorghums, and nonfat dry milk are ex- 
ported. American farmers get fully one- 
sixth of their income from sales to export 
markets. 

Annual U.S: farm exports use the ca- 
pacity of 1.1. million freight cars in in- 
land transportation, and 5,200 average- 
size cargo ships totaling 52 million long 
tons of ocean transportation. 

Much of the increase in farm income 
in recent years is due to growth in for- 
eign markets. Just 4 years ago, only 1 in 
every 6 acres produced for export, and 
commercial dollar-earning export sales 
have risen from $3.5 billion in fiscal year 
1963 to the current $5.1 billion. 

My own State of Minnesota has a tre- 
mendous stake in the continuing growth 
of foreign markets. Since the opening 
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of the St. Lawrence Seaway, Minnesota 
farm exports have increased 73 percent. 
The value of agricultural exports from 
the upper Midwest region are up 95 per- 
cent since fiscal year 1960, and will reach 
$1.2 billion this year. 

In our efforts to put American agricul- 
ture back on its feet after 6 years of 
hard, difficult work, we simply cannot 
afford the loss of the EEC as a cash ex- 
port market. 

My very deep concern in this matter 
results from the conviction that the of- 
fers for trade liberalization on farm 
goods made by the EEC in the Kennedy 
round of GATT follow closely the com- 
mon agricultural policy recently con- 
cluded by the EEC Council of Ministers 
in Brussels. We have every indication 
that the EEC offers, like the CAP—com- 
mon agricultural policy—would place 
the United States in the position of a re- 
sidual supplier of farm goods to mem- 
bers of the EEC. 

To grasp the dangers involved, it is 
necessary to sketch briefly the back- 
ground developments in the Kennedy 
round negotiations. 

The Kennedy round, the sixth in the 
20-year history of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade—GATT—was 
called to discuss and negotiate trade 
liberalization and the reduction of trade 
barriers over a greater range of com- 
modities, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, than ever before. Its guiding prin- 
ciple was the reduction of both tariff and 
nontariff barriers across the board. 

Following passage of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962, which authorized 
American participation in the Kennedy 
round, the participants agreed in May of 
1963 on the following objectives as a 
guide for negotiations. 

First, the negotiations would cover all 
classes of products, both industrial and 
agricultural. 

Second, in order to strive for maximum 
trade liberalization, each participant 
would submit offers to cut barriers by 50 
percent, across the board, with a bare 
minimum of exceptions to be subject to 
confrontation and justification. 

Third, with regard to agricultural 
trade, the negotiations would seek to pro- 
vide for acceptable conditions of access 
to world markets and a significant ex- 
pansion of international trade. 

Fourth, every effort would be made to 
arrive at reduction of trade barriers to 
less developed countries, with no demand 
of reciprocity from advanced nations. 

Fifth, the negotiations would cover 
both tariff and nontariff trade barriers. 

When the Kennedy round formally 
opened in Geneva in May of 1964, the 50- 
percent linear cut was agreed upon as the 
basis on which to proceed. It was fully 
intended that the lists of exception from 
industrial cuts of 50 percent would be 
tabled, or submitted for negotiation, at 
the same time as the agricultural offers, 
and that both agricultural and industrial 
discussions would proceed together. But 
the growing internal difficulties within 
the EEC over agricultural policy pre- 
vented their agricultural offers from 
being tabled when the industrial excep- 
tion lists were laid down in November of 
1964. 
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The EEC crisis over a CAP lasted 
through much of 1965 and into the early 
months of 1966. In order to keep the 
Kennedy round alive, most major coun- 
tries tabled their agricultural offers in 
September of 1965, withholding only 
those parts of interest to the EEC. How- 
ever, there was understandable reluc- 
tance on their part to make any signif- 
icant commitments until the future of 
the EEC was resolved. 

Finally the EEC was able to work out 
its difficulties, and agree on a CAP at the 
same series of meetings in late July of 
1966 in which they approved their agri- 
cultural offers for the Kennedy round. 

The nature of the EEC common agri- 
cultural policy is the key to understand- 
ing the EEC offers on agriculture. 

Prior to November of 1964, when it was 
agreed that industrial discussions would 
proceed on the basis of a linear 50-per- 
cent reduction, with lists of exceptions, 
the United States pressed for a like 50- 
percent reduction in agricultural bar- 
riers, We did so in part to forestall the 
obvious movement of the EEC toward a 
policy which would provide for high in- 
ternal price supports, with protection 
from third country competition by the 
variable levy system. The EEC was faced 
with merging six separate, inefficient 
farm systems into one unit, and so 
adopted a strongly protectionist tack. 
They thus pressed for ground rules 
which would be based on this internal 
goal. 

When it became clear that ground 
rules on agricultural commodities could 
not be agreed upon, the discussions could 
not proceed until the CAP was completed 
and accepted by EEC members. 

The internal EEC crisis slowed progress 
of completion of the CAP, but as soon as 
it was resolved, the CAP was formulated 
and agreed on July 22-23, 1966, with 
agreement on EEC Kennedy round offers 
soon after. Those offers were tabled in 
the first week in August. 

The CAP covers 90 percent of EEC 
farm production, and lays a foundation 
for free internal movement of farm 
products by July 1, 1968. 

The central aspect of the CAP is its 
uniform system of regulated prices, 
pegged at very high levels as a conscious 
effort to stimulate production and as a 
political compromise to protect members 
having inefficient, high-cost farm pro- 
ducers. Itis interesting to note that two- 
thirds of the farms in the EEC are 25 
acres or less. To keep prices at these 
high levels, despite production increases, 
complex and detailed marketing struc- 
tures were established using variable im- 
port levies, support. buying, and export 
subsidies. 

The variable levy raises the price of 
imports to or above the internal price 
support level, thus canceling in every 
case the competitive advantage which 
may be enjoyed by an outside producer. 
If an American farmer finds a way to 
price his corn 2 cents a bushel cheaper, 
the variable levy increases by 2 cents. 
The proceeds from such levies, with other 
funds, will be fed into the EEC guidance- 
and-guarantee fund, in turn used to pro- 
mote agricultural development and sub- 
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sidize exports of EEC-produced farm 
goods. 


It has been conservatively estimated 
that the guidance and guarantee fund 
will reach $1.6 billion annually. Only 
$285 million will be used for agricultural 
modernization, with the remainder used 
for subsidizing farm exports of members. 

The CAP is therefore best understood 
as a political compromise between six 
governments, a political compromise won 
only after great difficulty and negotia- 
tions of the utmost delicacy. As such it 
protects the inefficient producer. It pro- 
vides incentives to greater production. 
The dual protection of high support 
prices and variable levies removes any in- 
centive toward competitive efficiency. It 
is perhaps axiomatic that the result of 
merging six systems into one would be 
the highest common denominator of 
protection. 

Many commodities exported to the 
EEC became subject to the variable levy 
in 1962, and this feature is known. But 
under the CAP we have for the first time 
a uniform, common internal price pegged 
at a high level. It is reported that the 
EEC Council of Ministers increased the 
common prices suggested by its Executive 
Commission on all commodities, the in- 
creases ranging from 7 to 30 percent. 

Even on an abstract level, it is quite 
clear that the CAP will very seriously 
affect U.S. farm exports to the EEC. It 
is clear that the EEC intends to 
move toward agricultural self-sufficiency, 
toward protection by variable levies, and 
toward production of surpluses to be 
dumped on world markets with export 
subsidies. 

How fast the EEC moves toward self- 
sufficiency, and therefore how quickly 
our markets are affected, will turn on 
two factors. First, we do not know the 
rate at which the high internal support 
price will encourage new production. 
We experienced mixed increases and 
decreases in our exports with the variable 
levy alone, but the price supports with 
the levy will be a potent, double-barreled 
incentive. Second, the extent to which 
food consumption and demand in the 
EEC increases ahead of production has 
a direct bearing on our markets. I be- 
lieve we can expect, at least for the near 
future, that the reported high CAP beef 
price will encourage cattle production, 
and create a growing market for U.S.- 
produced feed grains. 

Beef consumption in the Common 
Market nations has room to grow. Con- 
sumption of beef and veal in the EEC in 
1963-64 was 51 pounds per capita, com- 
pared to 102.7 pounds in the United 
States. Consumption of pork in the EEC 
was 46 pounds per person, compared to 
65.4 pounds in the United States. 

Exports of feed grains, excluding 
products, to the EEC increased in fiscal 
1966 to over 10 million tons and ac- 
counted for two-fifths of U.S. feed grain 
exports. We have benefited from the 
increase of livestock production now 
underway in the Common Market. 

As a matter of fact, while U.S. farm 
exports to the EEC have increased by 35 
percent from fiscal 1962 to fiscal 1966 for 
both variable levy commodities and those 
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not subject to variable levies, the increase 

can be explained solely by the heavy EEC 

pre ag on expanded livestock produc- 
on. 

The following table compares the dol- 
lar-value increase of total U.S. farm 
exports subject to the variable levy with 
the increase in feed grain exports alone, 
which are also subject to the variable 
levy. In every case but France, the in- 
crease in U.S. exports to the EEC is al- 
most wholly the result of the increase in 
feed grains: 

Dollar-value increase from fiscal years 1962 to 
eee of commodities subject to the variable 
vy 


All commod- 
ities subject 
to the 
variable levy 


1 Decrease. 


To understand the impact of the vari- 
able levy on U.S. farm exports other 
than feed grains, the example of poultry 
is significant. Before the CAP on poul- 
try took effect in 1962, the German im- 
port duty was 4 cents a pound. After 
the CAP took effect in June 1963 it 
jumped to 9.7 cents a pound and 
reached 15.7 cents a pound in February 
of 1964. This drastically cut our poultry 
trade with West Germany. Growing 
shipments of frozen broilers to West 
Germany had reached $32 million in 
1962, but following imposition of the levy 
in 1962, tailed off sharply in 1963 to 
about $10 million, and held steady in 
1964 only because of a general shortage 
of meat in Germany. 

The increased competition to us from 
EEC export subsidies is equally serious. 
In 1961, the United States sold $9.5 mil- 
lion worth of poultry to the Swiss—66 
percent of their imports—and by 1964 
our share of export sales to Switzerland 
had dropped to $4 million, a share of 23 
percent. French and Dutch export sub- 
sidies, together with government assist- 
ance to Danish producers, had impaired 
our competitive position sharply. 

Although the agricultural offers, 
agreed upon by the EEC Council of Min- 
isters after completion of the CAP are 
officially secret, it is not difficult to gather 
from the press reports and the reports of 
those experienced in following the Ken- 
nedy round what those offers are. Their 
offers are simply to freeze and hold a 
light reduction in the support level. 
While exact figures are not available, we 
know that as an outgrowth of the CAP 
the EEC offers continue their protection- 
ist line. 

The very difficulty experienced by the 
EEC in arriving at a CAP insures that 
their offers in the Kennedy round will 
substantially reflect what was estab- 
lished by hard-won agreement. 

Mr. Howard L. Worthington, repre- 
senting the Foreign Agricultural Service 
of the USDA, testified on this point be- 
fore the Foreign Policy Subcommittee of 
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the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
August 17, 1966, and said: 

For example, the high prices will stimulate 
EEC domestic production, and thus decrease 
the EEC need for imports; the difficulty 
which EEC Ministers had in reaching these 
decisions (on the CAP) makes it unlikely 
that the EEC will be willing to reopen these 
matters in the few months left us in the 
negotiations to take actions which would 
undercut the decisions just made. 


Mr. Worthington went on to say: 

From what we know of earlier EEC nego- 
tiating proposals, of the nature of the CAP’s 
and prices which the EEC has agreed upon, 
I would be less than honest if I did not say 
that the EEC still has a long way to go be- 
fore its offers can be considered meaningful. 
The EEC is a key participant in this negotia- 
tion. If its offers are not meaningful, we 
cannot expect to have a really successful 
agricultural negotiation. In our judgment, 
a less than successful agricultural negotia- 
tion raises a very serious question of whether 
the U.S. can have a successful negotiation at 
all. 


I must say that I am in full agreement 
with both of these statements. 

The daily bulletin No. 2474, dated July 
27, 1966, of the Europe-Agence Interna- 
tionale D'Information Pour La Presse, 
makes it clear that the decisions and 
agreements on EEC Kennedy round of- 
fers were made as an integral part of 
the conclusion of overall negotiations on 
the CAP. Europe had this to say: 

The various points on which agreement 
had to be reached were of course linked (the 
notorious package deal): it is thus thanks 
to the final decision alone that the whole 
of the agreement is achieved, The final ele- 
ment in the package deal was the offers to 
be made by the Community in Geneva, in 
the agricultural Kennedy Round. It was 
only when, shortly before 1 o'clock, agree- 
ment was reached on this point, that the 
Council was finally able to adopt the imple- 
mentation of the decisions adopted on 11 
May 1966 on the financing of the common 
agricultural policy and on the free move- 
ment of goods within the Community. 


Mr. Zagari, Italian Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, is quoted as 
saying that the offers the Community 
was going to make had to be based on 
respect for the internal balance realized 
within the framework of the six.” 

Europe finally indicates the EEC offers 
consist of freezing a light reduction in 
support levels. Herschel Newsom, mas- 
ter of the National Grange, states that 
reliable European sources indicate that 
while the United States has offered a 50- 
percent reduction in its already extreme- 
ly low agricultural tariffs, with minor ex- 
ceptions the Common Market conces- 
sions are reported to be miniscule, even 
adding protection to their markets in 
some instances. 

Our negotiators will thus be faced with 
an exceedingly difficult task in Geneva, 
as they proceed to discussions on the 
agricultural offers. The process of con- 
frontation,” by which offers are deline- 
ated and clarified, has been concluded. 
At present, bilateral negotiations are 
underway. But, at the least, they do 
have a clear U.S. policy for trade 
liberalization—and a clear mandate that 
without meaningful agricultural conces- 
sions, there can be no successful conclu- 
sion to the sixth round of GATT, 
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The United States has made it clear 
in the past that its agricultural offers 
were put forward in the expectation of 
similar concessions by other major par- 
ticipants—and that these will be with- 
drawn or modified if the others do not 
measure up. We have as well indicated 
our willingness to withdraw or modify 
industrial offers to the extent necessary 
to achieve reciprocity in the overall nego- 
tiations. We have insisted that our goal 
is 50-percent reductions in agricultural 
tariffs or the equivalent. 

Section 252 of the Trade Expansion 
Act which authorized our participation 
in this round is a clear and forceful ex- 
pression of our policy on agricultural 
trade. It provides: 

(a) Whenever unjustifiable foreign import 
restrictions impair the value of tariff com- 
mitments made to the United States, oppress 
the commerce of the United States, or pre- 
vent the expansion of trade on a mutually 
advantageous basis, the President shall— 

(3) notwithstanding any provision of any 
trade agreement under this Act and to the 
extent he deems necessary and appropriate 
impose duties or other import restrictions on 
the products of any foreign country or in- 
strumentality establishing or maintaining 
such foreign import restrictions against 
United States agricultural products, when he 
deems such duties and other import restric- 
tions necessary and appropriate to prevent 
the establishment or obtain the removal of 
such foreign import restrictions and to pro- 
vide access for United States agricultural 
products to the markets of such country or 
instrumentality on an equitable basis. 


The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee report on the Trade Expansion Act 
said: 

We must have the means to influence the 
development of such policies so that United 
States agricultural exports will not be dis- 
placed by less efficient production in the 
EEC induced by excessive protection against 
Imports. . It would be unfortunate, in 
the view of your Committee, if our tremen- 
dous natural advantages as a food exporter 
were sacrificed because the United States was 
not equipped to bargain effective trade 
agreements. 


Our goal is and must continue to be 

clear. We must seek a reduction in trade 
barriers for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial trade with the EEC. I call upon 
our negotiators to advance this policy 
strongly in the discussions now under- 
way. 
The United States means business. 
We are determined not to ignore the in- 
terests of our farmers, our entire agri- 
business industry, and the thousands of 
jobs in the handling and transportation 
of food for export. 

We must insist that the negotiations 
and resulting agreements not be one- 
sided, allowing European industrial goods 
to be imported into the United States 
while American farm products are barred 
from Europe. 

It will be difficult at this stage to per- 
suade Common Market nations to make 
fundamental changes in their farm pol- 
icy, but this is no time to let down. No 
one who bargains in good faith submits 
his last word and final offers at the be- 
ginning of negotiation, and we have no 
reason to doubt the good faith of the EEC. 
Our farm markets in Europe are impor- 
tant enough to the Nation to fight to the 
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last ditch for them, and they are even 
more important to farm States such as 
Minnesota. 

We should continue to press for ac- 
ceptable conditions of access to EEC 
markets. We should seek to lower and 
minimize the effect of the price-support 
variable levy system. We should show 
our friends of the EEC that we are deter- 
mined to withdraw or modify our offers 
in the event they adhere to a strongly 
protectionist position. We should con- 
sider the possibility of using the retalia- 
tory authority of section 252 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962. 

We must be firm, because the EEC will 
vigorously defend their position, and we 
cannot afford to have them misread our 
intentions and goals. 

To do less would be agreement on our 
part that international agricultural trade 
policy must be merely a patchwork of 
each national agricultural policy. 

But the whole purpose of the Ken- 
nedy round has been to do more than 
that—to encourage adjustments in trade 
restrictive countries to permit wider 
agricultural and industrial trade. 

This is in our best interests, because 
the facts show that the great efficiency 
and productivity of the American 
farmer enables us to compete in inter- 
national markets—and better our bal- 
ance-of-payments position. A vigorous 
farm export policy helps build a more 
adequate and fair income return for our 
farmers. 

The open door of trade is the door of 
opportunity for the farmer and those in 
the farm export industry. Let us keep 
that door open in the future. 


THE NEW IMMIGRATION LAW: AN 
APPRAISAL 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
December 1 of last year, President John- 
son signed into effect a new immigration 
law at the foot of the Statue of Liberty. 
It was a truly historic event for the citi- 
zens of the United States and for those 
of us in Congress who had worked for so 
many years to reform our immigration 
laws. 

At long last the nationality quota sys- 
tem, first established in the twenties and 
perpetuated by the McCarran-Walter 
Act of 1952, was eliminated. This was 
the most far-reaching provision of the 
new law. Nations the world over praised 
our actions, which put an end to a sys- 
tem they had long viewed as discrimina- 
tory. In addition, the arbitrary bound- 
ary known as the Asia-Pacific Triangle 
was eliminated. This aspect of the 1952 
law had reduced immigration from the 
Far East to a trickle The new law also 
afforded traditional nonquota status to 
Trinidad and Tobago, two Latin Ameri- 
can nations which have recently gained 
their independence. 

In addition, the new law created a 
quota “pool,” designed to ease the strain 
of long waiting lists in countries with 
small annual quotas. The old national- 
ity quota system had assigned exceed- 
ingly large quotas to many countries in 
northern Europe, notably Great Britain 
and Ireland, which were never able to 
make use of them. Under the Immigra- 
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tion Act of 1965, these unused quota 
numbers have been deposited in the pool 
and can be used for Italians, Greeks, and 
other nationalities whose small quotas 
have long been oversubscribed. 

Those countries which have a backlog 
of immigrants with relatives in the 
United States have benefited most from 
the pool, because families of American 
citizens and permanent residents have 
been assigned the highest priorities un- 
der the new preference system. And so 
the new law has served a dual purpose: 
First, it has reduced the long waiting 
lists of qualified visa applicants from 
such countries as Italy and Greece; and, 
second, it provides for the reunification 
of families by giving relatives the high- 
est preferred status. 

All of these provisions have made the 
Immigration Act of 1965 an important 
and a successful piece of legislation. I 
am proud of the part I was able to play 
in the enactment of this law. I had the 
privilege of testifying on behalf of the 
bill when it was in its early committee 
status. I also spoke in favor of the bill 
and cast my vote for it in the Senate. 
I do not think, however, that my duty as 
a legislator stops with the passage of a 
single bill. Nor do I think that a his- 
toric problem of great complexity has 
ever been solved in a single response. 
The immigration laws of the United 
States have seen a greater improvement 
in the last year than at any other time in 
our history. Now, after 8 months in op- 
eration, I think we should give our new 
law an appreciative appraisal. 

Some unforeseen difficulties have 
arisen in the operation of one provision, 
section 212(a) (14), which requires a 
labor clearance for those immigrants 
who plan to seek employment in the 
United States. 

Under the new law, an immigrant is 
granted labor certification only after the 
Department of Labor has issued a clear- 
ance stating that his employment will not 
replace an American worker, depress his 
pay, or lessen the quality of his working 
conditions, Under this provision easy 
admission is granted only to those who 
fall in the third preference category, 
which includes professionals and people 
with advanced academic degrees in the 
arts and sciences. 

Others must arrange for a job in ad- 
vance. These are the immigrants in the 
sixth and nonpreference categories and 
all Western Hemispheric natives except 
those who are the parents, spouses, or 
children of U.S. citizens and resident 
aliens. The immigrant, while residing 
out of the United States, must find an 
employer who will offer him a job which 
a regional office of the Department of 
Labor has cleared in advance. The alien, 
who is already burdened with compli- 
cated visa and medical forms, is also 
called upon to complete a form 575A, 
which requires that he declare his quali- 
fications for a certain occupation. This 
may be the single factor restricting his 
entry to the United States. 

In this country the prospective em- 
ployer must go through the drawnout 
procedure of filing a form 575B request- 
ing a certain type of immigrant worker 
which he has proved is not available in 
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the United States. He must wait 
months to learn if the worker has been 
granted clearance by the Department of 
Labor and an additional period of time 
before the worker actually arrives in 
this country. In many cases, employ- 
ment conditions change during this 
waiting period. 

By and large, the delays have been 
caused by normal administrative difficul- 
ties related to the increased workload 
placed on the consulates and the Labor 
Department, which were swamped with 
applications as soon as the law went into 
effect. 

What effect has the labor certification 
process had on immigration to the 
United States? While the total number 
of immigrants to this country increased 
slightly this year, there have been con- 
siderable reductions in several important 
areas as a direct result of the labor clear- 
ance required by section 212(a) (14). 
This, I should point out, was not the leg- 
islative intent of this section. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts, 
Epwarp M. Kennepy, the floor manager 
of the bill, pointed out in a speech in 
this Chamber on May 25 that “the pro- 
cedures established to administer section 
212(a) (14) are unduly restrictive.” He 
said further: 

I do not believe that the interpretation 
given this section by the Department of 
Labor adequately reflects the consensus ex- 
pressed in this body during the debate last 
fall, or in the hearings issued by the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. I believe that the Senate anticipated 
more flexibility in the application of section 
212(a) (14). 

The reduction of immigration to the 
United States as a result of the labor 
clearance stipulation is not fully ap- 
parent at the moment, because of the 
fact that relatives who had long been on 
preference waiting lists are finally being 
given visas through the use of the extra 
quota numbers deposited in the newly 
created pool, 

The numbers of qualified applicants 
from central and southern Europe who 
have been receiving visas thanks to our 
new law are most gratifying. I ask 
unanimous consent that a table, pre- 
pared on the basis of the latest immigra- 
tion statistics for the fiscal year, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Immigrant visas issued for the years 1965 and 
1966 


Country 1965 1966 

Great Britain 30, 845 22, 579 
Ireland 5, 500 3.010 
West Germany 22, 899 12.961 
France 3, 068 2, 344 
Netherlands... 3,316 2,197 

ustria 1, 405 871 
Norway 2, 363 1.455 
Denmark 1,175 855 
Italy 5, 666 20, 000 
Greece 308 6, 583 
Poland. 6, 488 6, 999 
Yugoslavia — 942 2, 893 
Czechoslovakia 1, 404 2,104 


Source: Visa Office, U.S. Department of State, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
nationalities that formerly were allotted 
minuscule quotas have greatly increased 
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their immigration to the United States. 
The great majority of these immigrants 
have rejoined close relatives here. The 
table above will show that this is espe- 
cially true for Italy, where the number 
of immigrant visas is four times last 
year’s figure, and for Greece, where 20 
times as many visas were issued this 
year. 

However, in those countries where no 
backlog of relatives is waiting for visas, 
the table shows a marked reduction in 
the number of immigrants coming to 
this country. This is the case for vir- 
tually all of the countries in northern 
Europe. The reason for this reduction 
is that very few of the people who now 
want to emigrate from these countries 
have relatives here to petition for them. 
Most of them are in the third, sixth or 
nonpreference categories which, of 
course, makes them subject to the labor 
clearance stipulation of section 212(a) 
(14). British and West German immi- 
gration was cut by almost one-half of 
last year’s total. This most clearly il- 
lustrates the effect of the labor certifica- 
tion requirement. 

Difficulties of a special nature have 
arisen in the few Communist nations of 
Eastern Europe which have allowed 
limited immigration to the United States 
in recent years. Mr. Henry Kamm, in 
a New York Times article, described the 
plight of Polish immigrants who have 
been restricted by the labor clearance 
provision. Mr. Kamm writes: 

The new law, which eliminates national 
quotas, puts the emphasis instead on what 
the prospective immigrant can contribute 
in working skills. This would not reduce 
emigration from a country that allows all 
citizens to leave freely. It does so in Po- 
land, which is not inclined to allow the emi- 
gration of the doctors, scientists and engi- 
neers whom it has trained at national ex- 
pense. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Kamm’s revealing article be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many PoLES’ Horn ror U.S. Visa KILLED BY 
New IMMIGRATION Law 
(By Henry Kamm) 

Warsaw, May 5.—About 5,000 Poles have 
recently received the following letter: 

“The Department of Labor has determined 
that there is no shortage of able, willing and 
qualified workers in the United States avail- 
able for employment as (blank). We there- 
fore regret that you are not eligible for a 
visa and we are not able to take any further 
action on your application.” 

Many more thousands of these State De- 
partment form letters will be sent out in 
the coming months, and many thousands of 
dreams will vanish over night. With heavy 
hearts, United States consular officials here 
are applying the terms of the new immigra- 
tion law, which was designed to liberalize 
the old. 

The effect in Poland is the opposite. In- 
less revised, the law will limit Polish emigra- 
tion to the United States to close relatives of 
American citizens. 

SCARCE SKILLS HOARDED 

The new law, which eliminates national 
quotas, puts the emphasis instead on what 
the prospective immigrant can contribute 
in working skills. This would not reduce 
emigration from a country that allows all 
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citizens to leave freely. It does so in Poland, 
which is not inclined to allow the emigration 
of the doctors, scientists and engineers whom 
it has trained at national expense. 

The blank in the form letter that Poles 
are receiving is usually filled in with the 
word “laborer,” a category in which there 
is no shortage in the United States. 

Complying with the new terms, consular 
officers have informed Poles on the waiting 
list to resubmit their applications. So far 
10,000 of the 85,000 hopefuls have been told 
to reapply. 

Of the 6,000 who have done so, 4,000 re- 
ceived the form letter. The others “were not 
automatically ruled out” and have been di- 
rected to ask the Labor Department to issue 
them certificates. “But the chances are 1 
out of 10—that any of them would get it,” 
an official said. 

RETROACTIVE DISCRIMINATION 

The 85,000 are those who have been told 
for five or six years that there is a good 
chance that they will receive visas after the 
backlog of applicants with close relatives has 
been cleared up. 

For them, the official said, the new law 
represents a kind of “retroactive discrimina- 
tion,” particularly tragic in view of the fact 
that Poland is the only country in the Soviet 
bloc to allow substantial emigration to the 
United States. A total of 7,009 have gone 
there in the last fiscal year. 

Of the 2,500 applications received in Feb- 
ruary, according to an official, all but 11 were 
automatically ruled out by the new law. 

Ambassador John A. Gronouski, who ar- 
rived in Washington today for consultations 
with President Johnson and other officials, 
is reported to be concerned over the effect of 
the new law. The grandson of a Polish im- 
migrant, he is said to be carrying a suggest- 
tion that the law be eased at least for the 
85,000 to whom the hope of eventual immi- 
gration was once held out. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
effects of the labor certification process 
have been especially limiting in the 
Western Hemisphere. There are no 
quotas for individual Latin American 
countries, but an overall ceiling of 120,- 
000 for the hemisphere was written into 
the new law—this is in addition to the 
annual quota of 165,000. This provision 
has created a good deal of controversy 
in the countries which are our closest 
neighbors. Many Latin Americans 
deeply resent this infringement of the 
nonquota immigration privileges they 
traditionally enjoyed on the basis of 
their historic ties with the United States. 

The ceiling on hemispheric immigra- 
tion was included in the new law to 
eliminate any charges of discrimination 
in favor of the countries of this con- 
tinent and of South America. There is, 
however, some question as to whether the 
nations of the Eastern Hemisphere really 
felt that we were showing favoritism to- 
ward Latin Americans. Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, when asked how other 
governments viewed the nonquota status 
which had always been given Western 
Hemisphere nations, replied: 

I cannot recall in the past four years any 
government ever mentioning to us this prob- 
lem—any government outside the hemi- 
sphere—because they understand that there 


is a historic special interest within this 
hemisphere among countries 


In addition to imposing a hemispheric 
quota, which Latins and Canadians seem 
to resent, the new law subjects even 
those applicants who have relatives in 
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the United States to the labor clearance 
requirement. This is a real inequity. In 
the Eastern Hemisphere all immigrants 
who have close relatives here are exempt 
from the job requirement, but in the 
Western Hemisphere all must comply 
with this provision except parents, 
spouses, and children of U.S. citizens and 
resident aliens. Reunification of fami- 
lies was one of the principal objectives of 
the law, but in the case of many Latin 
Americans and Canadians this objective 
has been frustrated by section 212(a) (14) 
of the law. 

The immigration statistics recently 
made available by the State Department 
show that the number of immigrants 
coming from the Western Hemisphere 
was reduced by approximately 12,000 this 
year. Immigration from Canada has 
also dropped sharply. I ask unanimous 
consent that a table, comparing the 
number of immigrant visas issued in 
Canada’s four largest cities last year with 
those issued this year be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Immigrant visas issued in Canadian cities, 


1965 and 1966 
Dec. 1, 1964, | Dec. 1, 1965, 
City to June 30, to June. 30, 
1965 1966 

, 902 3, 249 

7, 118 502 

1, 869 651 

2,722 983 

18,611 | 7,385 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, al- 
though the immigration statistics for the 
entire Nation are not yet available, the 
figures show that the number emigrating 
from Canada’s four largest cities has 
dropped to less than half of last year’s 
total. The main reason for this reduc- 
tion appears to be the rigid application 
of the labor clearance stipulation to im- 
migrants from this hemisphere. 

The American Immigration and Citi- 
zenship Conference predicted in May 
that at the end of this fiscal year, 70,000 
regular quota numbers would not have 
been used. Their prediction was too con- 
servative. Statistics from the visa office 
for the fiscal year 1966 show that 84,000 
quota numbers were left vacant. This 
means that, despite increased opportu- 
nities, many immigrants are finding it 
harder to qualify for entrance. Accord- 
ing to the AICC statement the increase 
in unused quota numbers “undoubtedly 
reflects the impact of the labor certifica- 
tion requirement.” 

It has been acknowledged by adminis- 
tration spokesmen and critics alike that 
the total effect of the labor certification 
restrictions will not be felt for a few 
years. When the present backlog of rela- 
tives is reduced, a drop in the total num- 
ber of immigrants will, no doubt, take 
place as more and more people will re- 
quire labor certification. 

While the total immigration figure for 
this fiscal year hides the nature of the 
decrease and the impending reduction, it 
does not conceal the fact that the type 
of immigrants coming to this country has 
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changed in the last year. In 1965, before 
the new law went into effect, 80 percent 
of all immigrants, and this has been the 
average in the past, were nonpreference 
applicants. Under the new law, 75 per- 
cent of all immigrants coming to the 
United States have been sponsored by 
relatives already here. 

I have delivered a criticism of one as- 
pect of the new immigration law. I 
would like to repeat that, with the ex- 
ception of section 212(a) (14) —the labor 
certification requirement—the new law 
is an excellent measure which has made 
advances on many fronts. I have not in- 
tended that my criticism should be di- 
rected entirely at the Department of 
Labor, which has borne the burden of 
administering the labor clearance provi- 
sion. To a large extent, the responsibil- 
ity must rest on the shoulders of the 
Congress, which was not able to foresee 
the difficulties which would arise in this 
area. 

I would like to point out, in fact, that 
Secretary Wirtz and his Department 
have been doing their utmost to over- 
come the inherent administrative diffi- 
culties in this section. In most cases the 
authority to certify sixth preference ap- 
plicants has been transferred to the re- 
gional offices. On July 9 a proposal to 
revise schedule A—a listing of all occu- 
pations open to immigrants—was an- 
nounced. And on July 22, the Depart- 
ment proposed that a number of occupa- 
tions be deleted from schedule B—a 
listing of all occupations closed to immi- 
grants. These proposals and the sug- 
gestions submitted by interested organi- 
zations are being carefully weighed by 
the Secretary of Labor. I am confident 
that a workable formula can be devised 
whereby qualified immigrants whose 
skills we need will be welcomed in the 
United States with a minimum of redtape 
and without in any way diminishing the 
opportunities or wage rates of American 
workers or lowering the standards of 
licensed professionals. 

There are several additional improve- 
ments which can be made. I would rec- 
ommend that immigrants from the West- 
ern Hemisphere be subject to no more 
labor certification requirements than 
immigrants from other parts of the 
world. This would mean, in effect, that 
all immigrants from this hemisphere who 
have close relatives in the United States 
be exempt from the labor clearance, ac- 
cording to the standardized procedure for 
other countries. It is my belief that such 
a revision could be made administratively 
without requiring additional legislation. 
I urge the Department of Labor to con- 
sider this very carefully. 

I would also hope that the recently 
appointed members of the Select Com- 
mission on Western Hemisphere Immi- 
gration study these problems in order 
to assure our Latin American and Ca- 
nadian friends that we have not aban- 
doned the letter or the spirit of the good 
neighbor policy. 

THE CUBAN REFUGEE SITUATION 

All of those concerned about immi- 
gration affairs have taken a special in- 
terest in the great number of people who 
have fled Castro’s Cuba in recent years. 
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These people are being admitted to our 
country as parolees under section 212(d) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
and in accord with an agreement be- 
tween the Government of the United 
States and Castro on November 6, 1965. 
They are not permanent residents and 
their time here does not count as legal 
residence for purposes of naturalization. 

At the present time our Cuban refugee 
program is administered by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
ably assisted by several private organiza- 
tions. I am thinking especially of the 
Catholic Relief Service, the Church 
World Service, the United HIAS, and the 
International Rescue Committee. To- 
gether they have performed with great 
distinction in the effort to accommodate 
Cuban refugees. 

I am especially proud of the resettle- 
ment work which has been done in my 
own State. Since 1961, 6,695 Cubans 
have made their homes in Illinois. Ad- 
ministrators of the program have told 
me that according to their statistics, not 
one employable Cuban in the city of 
Chicago is on relief. This is real testi- 
mony not only to our own programs, but 
to the character and intelligence of the 
Cuban people who have shown that they 
have great contributions to make to our 
society. 

One aspect of the Cuban refugee pro- 
gram is still of great concern to me, 
however. A Cuban refugee here on pa- 
role cannot qualify for permanent resi- 
dent status and eventual citizenship 
without leaving his newly established 
American home to apply for an immi- 
grant visa at an American consular office 
outside our borders. In a speech on 
August 10, the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts described the 
difficulties Cubans are having in gaining 
permanent and suitable employment and 
in taking advantage of the help offered 
by various Government programs. These 
difficulties have been caused, to a signif- 
icant degree, by the requirement that 
the refugee leave the country in order 
to gain permanent resident status. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] has introduced legislation to cope 
with what the Secretary of State has 
called a matter of the highest priority. 
The Kennedy bill, S. 3712, would elimi- 
nate the technical stipulation which per- 
mits aliens such as Cuban refugees to 
adjust their status only after they have 
left the country. I commend this bill to 
the attention of Senators. Although I 
am not a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mitte, I understand that the bill has just 
been reported, and I hope it will be con- 
sidered by the Senate and passed very 
soon. 

PROBLEMS WITH OUR INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
PROGRAMS 

There is one last area, related to im- 
migration, which I would like to discuss 
today. 

Each year thousands of foreign stu- 
dents come to the United States for 
schooling in our colleges and universities 
under the various exchange programs. 
In return, many of our young people g9 
abroad for similar purposes. I cannot 
stress too strongly the value of these ex- 
change programs. If there is to be a 
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decrease in international tensions in the 
years to come, and we all pray that there 
will be, it will be due, to a large extent, 
to the mutual understanding fostered by 
our cultural and academic exchange pro- 
grams. 

The acknowledged purpose of helping 
foreign students come here to study is to 
allow them to return to their native 
lands and contribute to the development 
of those societies. Public Law 87-2656, 
which regulates the exchange programs, 
requires that these students return to 
their own countries for at least 2 years. 
Nevertheless there are many of these for- 
eign students who, once here, decide to 
remain in the United States. And in 
some cases there are provisions which al- 
low them to do so. On grounds of “ex- 
ceptional hardship” to a citizen spouse or 
child, an exchange student may be 
granted a waiver of the 2-year foreign 
residence requirement. So, too, if he is 
involved in a “high priority program or 
activity of national or international sig- 
nificance involving the broad interests of 
the general public.” But the success of 
the program requires that waivers should 
be kept to a minimum. Congress has 
always supported this view. It is not 
our intention to operate a brain drain. 
When students accept exchange visas, 
they should be as well aware of the pro- 
gram’s obligations as they are of its op- 
portunities. 

The major operational weakness in the 
program has been that many people, par- 
ticularly those in the medical profes- 
sions, have been coming into this coun- 
try on exchange visas when a more čare- 
ful and honest appraisal of their inten- 
tions makes it obvious that they should 
come as immigrants or on “H’'’—tempo- 
rary employment—visas. 

The Immigration Service and the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare have, on the whole, done a superla- 
tive job of studying hundreds of waiver 
requests on their merits. Recently there 
has been a somewhat more realistic pol- 
icy on evaluating exceptional hardship 
so that cases of unavoidable family sepa- 
ration are fewer than they were a year 
ago. But to indiscriminately waive the 
2-year foreign residence requirement is 
inimical to the purposes of the program. 

We are experiencing a tremendous in- 
crease in our need for doctors, nurses and 
medical technicians. This is due, in 
some measure, to the reluctance of the 
American medical profession to expand 
teaching facilities. A recent study by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare stated: 

The United States will avert a crisis in doc- 
tor supply only by continuous use of foreign 
doctors and interns. 15,500 graduates of for- 
eign schools, mainly in India, the Philippines, 
Pakistan, and Cuba are working in the 
United States. Countless hospitals are ut- 
terly dependent on the 11,000 interns and 
residents from foreign schools now training 
and working in this country. 


Many of these students have assumed 
positions in hospitals and clinics which 
are essentially permanent in nature. 
Therefore, when they are required to 
leave the country in accordance with the 
immigration law, a disruptive and often 
crisis situation develops. 
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The new amendments to the law 
should rectify this problem in the future. 
The quota number pool has eliminated 
the long waiting lists of preference appli- 
cants from small quota countries. Quali- 
fied physicians, nurses and medical tech- 
nicians now can obtain third and sixth 
preference immigrant visas rather than 
exchange visas. 

But those who are now here on ex- 
change visas, who want to stay in the 
United States, who have no obligation to 
their own country, and whose skills are 
needed by American hospitals should be 
able to apply for waivers from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Surely they are involved in a high 
priority program or activity of national 
or international significance involving 
the broad interests of the general 
public.“ ; 

I hope that I have not seemed unduly 
skeptical about our immigration. policy. 
Since I have been in the Congress of the 
United States I have worked year after 
year for a reform in our immigration 
laws. Until last year my efforts were 
directed mainly toward reforming the 
quota system which had unfairly limited 
our immigration to a chosen few among 
nations and had done our country a great 
deal of harm in the eyes of foreign ob- 
servers. Now that the new law has been 
passed, we have cleared a major hurdle 
in our struggle to make America the 
truly open society it has always claimed 
to be. I am very much pleased with 
the improvements we have seen since 
December 1, 1965. But our task is not 
yet completed. We must always be at- 
tentive to any inadequacy in our immi- 
gration laws and be willing to consider 
changes in the application of those laws 
that will make them more effective. I 
hope that my remarks today have been in 
that spirit. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 11487) to 
provide revenue for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes. 


NUCLEAR POWER-DESALTING 
PROJECT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1630, Senate bill 3807. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3807) to amend Public Law 89 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative ar- 
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rangement for a large-scale combina- 
tion nuclear power-desalting project, and 
appropriations therefor, in accordance 
with section 261 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy on 
September 28, 1966 reported favorably 
S. 3807, a bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission’s fiscal year 1967 au- 
thorization act. S. 3807 would authorize 
the AEC to enter into a cooperative ar- 
rangement, in association with the De- 
partment of Interior, with the Metropoli- 
tan Water District of Southern California 
or others. The AEC would be authorized 
to participate in a large-scale, nuclear 
power-desalting project. The AEC’s as- 
sistance would not exceed $15 million and 
would relate in general to the aspects of 
the project concerning the interrelation- 
ship of nuclear power and desalting, and 
to the siting of the facility. 

Our committee held detailed hearings 
on this project on September 14, A re- 
port outlining the background of this 
proposed project, the principal features 
of the proposed cooperative arrange- 
ment, and the benefits to the atomic 
energy program to be derived therefrom 
is before the Senate. I also note that the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee on September 20, 1966, favorably 
reported a bill (S. 3823) to’authorize the 
Department of the Interior’s participa- 
tion in this cooperative venture, and that 
the Senate passed this bill on Septem- 
ber 21. 

I will summarize briefly the following 
principal reasons why our committee be- 
lieves this authorization should be 
granted. 

The proposed arrangement should pro- 
vide significant information, and at a 
relatively low cost to the AEC, which 
would assist materially in the future ex- 
ploitation of nuclear power for applica- 
tions other than the generation of 
electricity. Thus, this project repre- 
sents a logical continuation of the na- 
tional effort—which the Joint Commit- 
tee and Congress have supported for two 
decades—to secure the full benefits of 
the peaceful atom. 

This project should be of particular 
value in that it would afford an oppor- 
tunity for demonstrating the effective- 
ness of nuclear technology in helping to 
solve one of mankind’s oldest. and most 
pressing problems—how to secure an 
ample supply of fresh water. Studies 
have indicated that utilization of nu- 
clear power can result in very significant 
reductions in the cost of energy needed 
for large-scale desalting applications. 
Since the cost of energy represents such 
a large percentage of the cost of desalted 
water, nuclear power holds forth bright 
promise for those seeking to solve this 
age-old.problem. The demonstration of 
this application of nuclear technology, in 
a large dual purpose facility producing 
substantial quantities of both electricity 
and fresh water, would be of vast sig- 
nificance in this country and throughout 
the world. 
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As Senators may know, over 50 per- 
cent of the new electric-generating ca- 
pacity in this country announced: this 
year consisted of nuclear powerplants. 
The speed with which nuclear technology 
has been developed for electric-power- 
production purposes has surprised many 
observers. There is no question in my 
mind that this achievement could not 
have been made but for the assistance 
provided by the Government in demon- 
strating this new technology through the 
construction of nuclear plants. 

In recommending authorization for a 
dual purpose nuclear power-desalting 
project, the Joint Committee is follow- 
ing the time tested route used in de- 
veloping nuclear reactors for the gen- 
eration of electric power alone. The 
AEC and industry need to acquire a firm 
technological understanding of the ef- 
fective coupling of a nuclear powerplant 
with large-scale process applications— 
initially with desalting plants—and to 
accumulate concrete data on the eco- 
nomic implications of dual process sys- 
tems. The AEC has a base research and 
development program under which it is 
investigating the effects of coupling nu- 
clear systems producing two or more 
marketable products. This proposed 
cooperative project would, however, by 
virtue of the actual design, construc- 
tion and operation of a dual purpose 
system, provide vital information which 
simply cannot be obtained by paper 
studies and laboratory tests. 

There is another very significant as- 
pect of this project which warrants the 
AEC’s support. I refer to the siting 
problems, including the geological and 
seismic considerations, which are in- 
volved in building and operating this 
facility. The present plan is that the 
facility would be located on a man-made 
island situated off the coast south of Los 
Angeles, Calif. The island would consist 
of about 45 acres of usable surface area, 
and would be connected to the mainland 
by a causeway. The island concept of 
siting powerplants and other installa- 
tions offers a number of interesting new 
possibilities. In view of the increasing 
difficulty in securing acceptable sites for 
powerplants, successful resolution of the 
problems of island siting would provide 
needed flexibility from a variety of 
standpoints. 

To recapitulate, our committee be- 
lieves that the atomic energy program 
would benefit markedly through partici- 
pation by the AEC in this cooperative 
venture. Much work has already been 
done to put this complicated project to- 
gether. The degree of cooperation 
among the varying interests—including 
publicly and privately owned utilities 
and other bodies, and governmental or- 
ganizations—is most impressive to me. 
The problems of this Nation are becom- 
ing so complex that, to an increasing de- 
gree, this type of cooperation will be 
essential for us to survive. 

I also wish to take particular note of 
the great contributions that have been 
made by far-sighted legislators—includ- 
ing particularly the distinguished chair- 
man of the Joint Committee, CHET 
HoLIrELD—in helping to make this proj- 
ect a reality. 
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Our committee realizes that, assuming 
this project receives full congressional 
authorization, much intensive work lies 
ahead for the participants before defini- 
tive contracts can be signed to proceed 
with the work. However, the evidence 
presented to our committee indicates 
that the parties will continue to collab- 
orate effectively. 

Mr. President, I reiterate that S. 3807 
has received the undivided support of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and I urge the Senate to pass this bill 


today. 

Mr. President, as the title indicates, 
this is an authorization which was re- 
ported without objection by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. I have 
discussed it personally with the ranking 
Republican member on the Senate side 
of the aisle, the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and he has no objection 
to the bill being passed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendments to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3807 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 89-428 is hereby amended by adding a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 108. LARGE-SCALE COMBINATION NU- 
CLEAR POWER-DESALTING Prosecr.—The Com- 
mission is hereby authorized to enter into a 
cooperative arrangement, in association with 
the Department of the Interior, with the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, with privately, publicly, or co- 
operatively owned utilities, or others, for par- 
ticipation in a large-scale nuclear power-de- 
salting project involving the development, 
design, construction, and operation of a de- 
salting plant, back pressure turbine, and a 
nuclear powerplant or plants that will also be 
utilized for the generation of electric energy, 
in accordance with the basis for an arrange- 
ment described in the program justification 
data submitted by the Commission in sup- 
port of this authorization for fiscal year 1967 
without regard to the provisions of section 
169 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended: Provided further, That appropria- 
tions in the amount of $15,000,000 are here- 
by authorized for the Commission’s partici- 
pation in this project; and the Commission’s 
cooperative assistance shall pertain to the 
dual-purpose aspects of the project; the 
siting and related design of the plants; and 
the coupling of the desalting plant with the 
back pressure turbine and the nuclear power- 
plants; or to other aspects of the project 
pertaining to interrelationship of nuclear 
power and desalting.” 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the un- 
finished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The AssIsTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3010) to establish a Department 
of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? { 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on the 
pending business there be a time alloca- 
tion of one-half hour on each amend- 
ment to be controlled by the mover and 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] and 3 hours on the bill, the 
time to be controlled by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] on 
the one side, and by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. MunptT] on the other. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
when the Government Operations Com- 
mittee opened hearings on S. 3010 I 
stated that we would study this bill— 
that we would examine it carefully—and 
try to do a constructive job of revising 
and improving it. I fully realized that 
to do this would take time, perhaps a 
long time. The committee had this 
measure under active consideration for 
the better part of 6 months. We ex- 
amined and considered this bill in detail, 
and the fact that the committee has 
largely accomplished what it undertook 
is attested to by the unanimous vote cast 
by the committee in ordering the bill 
favorably reported. 

In all candor, however, the committee 
could well have used still more time in 
which to study all facets of the problems 
presented in the establishment and or- 
ganizing of a department of this mag- 
nitude and complexity. 

There is, however, general agreement 
that a Department of Transportation is 
needed, and indications are that this 
need will only intensify in the months 
and years ahead. So while the commit- 
tee would liked to have had additional 
time in which to work on this measure, 
we concluded, in view of the action taken 
by the House, that we would get the bill 
out at this session. Accordingly, we 
labored diligently to get the best possible 
bill under those circumstances. We 
could not and did not, resolve each and 
every issue presented by this ambitious 
and complicated proposal in the time 
we had available. It is anticipated that 
revisions and additional work will have 
to be done in future sessions of Congress 
and that there will be need for reorga- 
nizations within this Department. 

Mr. President, the committee held 9 
days of hearings on S. 3010, receiving 
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testimony from 58 witnesses represent- 
ing the executive branch, independent 
regulatory agencies, industry, labor, and 
the public. In addition, 36 exhibits and 
50 statements and communications were 
incorporated into the hearing record 
which runs to 4 volumes. Since those 
hearings were concluded, seven executive 
sessions were held on this bill in addi- 
tion to several informal conferences. 

President Johnson, in his message on 
transportation stated: 

America today lacks a coordinated trans- 
portation system that permits travelers and 
goods to move conveniently and efficiently 
from one means of transportation to an- 
other, using the best characteristics of each. 


It was the purpose of the Committee on 
Government Operations to determine if 
a Department of Transportation could be 
organized and established to meet that 
need. We sought to determine if a re- 
shuffling of Government agencies and a 
transfer of power and programs would 
facilitate the realization of a coordinated 
transportation system. We were also in- 
terested in finding out if such a Depart- 
ment would promote economy and effi- 
ciency in the Government, and whether 
it could be so structured as to promote 
safety in public transportation on the 
highways, in the air, and on the sea, 

I believe that the enactment of the bill 
as recommended by our committee will 
help us attain these goals. 

The committee received and analyzed 
several hundred suggested changes and 
amendments, many of which proved 
meritorious. Indeed, we finally adopted 
so many amendments that it was neces- 
sary to report the bill with an amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute. 

The amended bill will centralize in 
one new Cabinet-level Department the 
responsibility for leadership in the devel- 
opment, direction, and coordination of 
the principal transportation policies, 
functions, and operations of the Federal 
Government. These activities are cur- 
rently being carried on by almost 100,000 
Federal employees in a dozen different 
departments, independent regulatory 
agencies and elements thereof, and in- 
volve annual expenditures of $6 billion. 

The bill will provide a focal point of 
responsibility within the Federal Govern- 
ment for all modes of transportation 
safety. And finally, the bill will provide 
a locus of responsibility that the Congress 
can look to for making legislative, budg- 
etary, and other recommendations de- 
signed to improve our transportation 
system. 

All of the major transportation agen- 
cies and functions of the Federal Goy- 
ernment would be transferred to the De- 
partment of Transportation, except the 
economic regulatory functions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Maritime 
Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission. The bill would also trans- 
fer to the Secretary, the modal Adminis- 
trators and a newly created National 
Transportation Safety Board, transpor- 
tation safety responsibilities which are 
now vested in agencies throughout the 
Government. 
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AGENCIES AND FUNCTIONS TRANSFERRED TO THE 
NEW DEPARTMENT 

S. 3010, as amended, would transfer to 
the new Department the following agen- 
cies and functions: 

First. The Federal Aviation Agency, 
in its entirety, along with all of its func- 
tions. 

Second. The Bureau of Public Roads, 
Department of Commerce, together with 
the Federal-aid highway program which 
it administers, as well as its numerous 
other highway activities. 

Third. The Office of the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation, 
together with all of the transportation 
functions now vested in the Secretary of 
Commerce and other officers and offices 
of the Department of Commerce under 
various statutes. 

Fourth. The Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce, 
with its operating and construction-dif- 
ferential subsidy programs for the 
United States Merchant Marine and 
shipping industry. 

Fifth. The U.S. Coast Guard, Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, whose principal 
peacetime activities relate to transporta- 
tion and marine safety. 

Sixth. The Great Lakes Pilotage Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce. 

Seventh. The safety functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Eighth. Those functions of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, performed by the 
Corps of Engineers, which relate to an- 
chorages, bridges, and tolls. 

Ninth. St. Lawrence Seaway Devel- 
opment Corporation. 

Tenth. The Alaska Railroad, now un- 
der the direction and supervision of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Eleventh. The functions, powers, and 
duties vested in the Secretary of Com- 
merce by the National Traffic and Mo- 
tor Vehicle Act of 1966 and the Highway 
Safety Act of 1966. 

Twelfth. Railroad and motor carriers 
safety laws, along with several miscel- 
laneous functions from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The proposed Department would be 
headed by a Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, an Under Secretary, four Assistant 
Secretaries, a General Counsel, and an 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, 
The principal operating agencies within 
the Department would be a Federal 


Aviation Administration, a Federal 
Highway Administration, a Federal 
Maritime Administration, a Federal 


Railroad Administration, and the U.S. 
Coast Guard. Each of these operating 
agencies would be headed by an Ad- 
ministrator, except for the Coast Guard 
which would continue to be headed by 
the Commandant. All of these principal 
officers, including the modal Adminis- 
trators and a Deputy Administrator in 
the case of aviation, would be appointed 
by the President, subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 

The bill further establishes within the 
Department an independent, bipartisan 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
composed of five presidentially ap- 
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pointed members with tenure, subject to 
Senate approval. 

The bill would also establish within 
the Department an independent, bipar- 
tisan Maritime Board, composed of the 
Federal Maritime Administrator, as 
Chairman, and two other members, ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to Sen- 
ate confirmation, to handle maritime 
subsidy matters involving quasi-judicial 
decisions. 

ASSIGNMENT AND PERFORMANCE OF TRANSFERRED 
FUNCTIONS 

In general, all of the functions, powers, 
and duties now vested in the transferred 
agencies, or in those from which such 
functions have been transferred, would 
be transferred to and vested in the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. However, the 
amended bill provides for further dis- 
tribution of some of these functions by 
assigning them to the operating modal 
units, the National Transportation 
Safety Board, or the Maritime Board. 
The purpose of this arrangement was 
to vest in the Secretary the general ad- 
ministration and promotional functions, 
powers, and responsibilities incident to 
the operation of the Department, while 
the actual performance of some of these 
functions, especially those requiring ex- 
pertise in the area of safety, are assigned 
to appropriate units within the Depart- 
ment. 

By vesting sole authority for safety 
matters in trained experts—as proposed 
by this bill—the committee believes that 
any possible semblance of political in- 
fluence will be eliminated. At the same 
time, this arrangement will allow the 
Secretary to devote his major efforts to 
the numerous other responsibilities at- 
tendant to the organization and opera- 
tion of a Cabinet-level Department. 

TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENT STANDARDS 


As introduced, section 7(a) of S. 3010 
placed upon the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation the responsibility of developing 
and revising standards and criteria con- 
sistent with national transportation pol- 
icies, for the formulation and economic 
evaluation of all proposals for the in- 
vestment of Federal funds in transporta- 
tion facilities or equipment. It then 
exempted four specific types of proposals 
for Federal investment from the stand- 
ards and criteria to be established by 
the Secretary. The committee amend- 
ed this to add water resource projects as 
a fifth type of proposal for Federal in- 
vestment to the other four that are ex- 
cluded from the criteria to be established 
by the Secretary of Transportation. 

This is necessary since navigation is a 
major function of any total concept of 
water resource development and, there- 
fore, other phases of water resource de- 
velopment should not be influenced by 
standards and criteria established for 
application to problems related solely to 
transportation. 

The committee amendment also pro- 
vides that standards and criteria de- 
veloped or revised pursuant to this sub- 
section shall not be promulgated by the 
Secretary until they are approved by the 
Congress instead of the President, as 
originally proposed. 
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This is intended to retain within the 
Congress its constitutional authority to 
regulate commerce among the several 
States. A blanket delegation of such 
widespread authority to the executive 
branch of the Government is considered 
unwise. The section, as revised, would 
place on the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion the responsibility of developing the 
standards and criteria but would retain 
in the Congress the final responsibility 
for their approval—thereby maintaining 
the checks and balances contemplated 
by the framers of the Constitution. 

The amendment would continue the 
authority of the Water Resources Coun- 
cil to establish standards and criteria for 
the evaluation of water resources proj- 
ects where it was placed by the Con- 
gress just last year when the Council 
was established by section 101 of Public 
Law 89-80. . 

A definition of primary navigation 
benefits is also contained in the amend- 
ment. This is necessary to insure that 
future projects will be evaluated on the 
same basis that has resulted in the de- 
velopment of our truly great system of 
inland navigation that has served this 
Nation so well in peace and war. In 
November of 1964, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, under policy guidance of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, issued new criteria 
for the evaluation of navigation projects. 
Not a single proposed waterway has met 
the test of these new criteria. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget finally recognized the 
difficulty of applying the criteria set 
forth in the directive of November 1964, 
and has just recently stated that they 
will be reversed. But the much needed 
expansion of our network of inland wa- 
terways is far too important to the na- 
tional welfare to be subjected to the 
conceptual manipulations of the Bureau 
of the Budget. This is a matter within 
the proper purview of Congress, and my 
amendment to section 7 returns this 
prerogative to the legislative branch. 

In this connection, it is important to 
note that the corps’ experience with the 
development of commerce on major ex- 
isting waterways has shown that the 
former method of evaluating navigation 
benefits which my amendment re- 
instates has resulted in ultra-conserva- 
tive estimates of traffic growth. 

Finally, section 7, as amended, ex- 
pands the membership on the Water Re- 
sources Council to include the new 
Secretary of Transportation on matters 
pertaining to navigation features of 
water resource projects. The expansion 
of the Water Resources Council to in- 
clude the Secretary of Transportation on 
these matters is consistent with the in- 
tent of section 101 of Public Law 89-80, 
which established the Council. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, we need 
to review and restructure the organi- 
zation of our Government wherever and 
whenever necessary if we are to move 
forward with the flow of progress. Fed- 
eral programs and expenditures must be 
fully coordinated, and adequate provi- 
sions must be made for the development 
and implementation of new policies. 
That there is a critical need to do this 
now in the field of transportation is 
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clearly demonstrated, and appropriate 
action should be taken by Congress to 
achieve that end. 

The creation of a Cabinet-level De- 
partment represents the highest form of 
Government reorganization. It is not a 
proposal to be lightly undertaken. 

If our transportation system is to 
meet the needs of today and the demands 
of tomorrow, we must focus our efforts 
and attention at the Federal level in a 
Cabinet Department, as proposed by this 
legislation. 

America is a nation on the move and 
we need the very best transportation sys- 
tem possible for our people and our 
goods. Your committee believes that the 
organizational structure for the new De- 
partment proposed in this bill will facili- 
tate the Federal Government’s contribu- 
tion toward the realization of that goal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MecLELLAN. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that if this bill is approved by Congress 
and becomes law, it will again become 
possible to make progress in waterway 
improvement and development? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I believe so, with 
the amendment that the committee 
adopted—an amendment which I spon- 
sored—which places the criteria for de- 
termining the benefits on the basis of 
comparison with presently existing rates 
for transportation by competing facili- 
ties, rather than what the rates might 
be after the navigation project was com- 
pleted, and rates began to come down to 
meet its competition. 

Mr. AIKEN. Of course, the formula 
or the policy in effect at the present 
time 

Mr. McCLELLAN. For the last 2 
years. 

Mr. AIKEN. Les; for the last 2 years. 
That policy appears to give the railroads 
the power to block every single waterway 
improvement. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I think they do 
have that power, under the present 
policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think they have done 
it, too. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. They probably 
have done so, and I think it is wrong. 

If we are to compare benefits in order 
to justify an improvement, the proper 
way is to compare them with existing 
conditions, not what the conditions will 
be after the competition has been estab- 
lished, and that competition begins to 
work against the competitors. 

Mr, AIKEN. It certainly has been 
possible to block waterway developments, 
or even modest improvements in water- 
ways, simply by the railroads making a 
promise—which might be expected at 
some times and places, but ought not to 
be permitted under Government poli- 
cies—which they do not keep. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. I point out 
another vast improvement which I think 
we have made in this bill: Under the orig- 
inal bill, as presented by the adminis- 
tration, the Secretary of the Department 
would formulate policies and submit 
them to the President, and then could 
initiate them and put them into effect. 
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Under the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, the Secretary can take the lead- 
ership—in fact, he is directed to take the 
leadership—in formulating policy. But 
they have to come to Congress for ap- 
proval before the policies can be put into 
effect. 

Thus, particularly as to the waterways, 
we have dual protection. I think that is 
the way it should be. I think that is the 
only way to maintain checks and bal- 
ances, if Congress is to perform its func- 
tion of establishing policy by law. 

Mr. AIKEN. I have noticed, in some 
of the studies that have been made of 
proposed waterway improvements, that 
the report and the study seem to be based 
on existing business along an unimproved 
waterway, without giving full considera- 
tion to the expansion of business which 
would occur along that route if the wa- 
terway were improved. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. The formula set 
forth in this bill requires that that be 
considered. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator think 
that would be an important considera- 
tion? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Well, we are going 
to make it the law, if we pass this bill. 

Mr. AIKEN. That is one good thing 
about the bill, anyway, if it does what 
the Senator says it does. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It is intended to do 
that. I think everyone is satisfied that 
it would. We worked on this; we did not 
just take it for granted. The provisions 
of this bill, if I may say so, embody the 
views of the chairman, because I am vi- 
tally interested in the progress of the 
development of our water resources and 
inland navigation and transportation. 

I may say that I took the position that 
the original bill would have to be cor- 
rected, and I think we have corrected it. 

Mr. AIKEN. In the case of modes of 
transportation, we know from expe- 
rience and observation that reasonable 
and fair competition makes business 
rather than destroying it. 

Mr. MeCLELLAN. Wherever there is 
navigation on the inland waterways, the 
prosperity of the entire areas concerned 
is enhanced, and everyone profits by it— 
the railroads and everyone else. 

Mr. AIKEN. The ones who oppose 
progress the most frequently turn out to 
be the greatest beneficiaries. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is true. 
That was found to be so with respect to 
the development of the hydroelectric 
power potential. The private power 
companies opposed such development 
originally, but today the development 
has resulted in a greater need and de- 
mand, and there are demands from 
more sources than ever for more power. 

Mr. AIKEN. We have a good example 
of that in New England, where the 
private utility companies have vigorous- 
ly opposed the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project in Maine. I do not know how 
practical that proposal is, although I 
think it is practical. But the very fact 
that it has had encouragement from 
Government circles has prompted the 
New England utility companies to move 
ahead and to progress, action which 
undoubtedly they would have postponed 
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for some years had it not been for the 
threat of competition. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Iam glad to yield. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I should like to 
have one point cleared up. For a long 
while—I suppose from the very time the 
Coast Guard was created—appropria- 
tion requests for that service went di- 
rectly to the Committees on Appropria- 
tions of the two Houses of Congress 
without any authorization being re- 
quired. Two, three, or four years ago— 
not long ago, in any case—a bill was 
passed by the Senate and House and 
signed by the President requiring that 
Coast Guard appropriations be author- 
ized by the Committee on Commerce of 
the Senate and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee of the House. 
That put the Coast Guard on the same 
level as the military services, so far as 
appropriations are concerned. 

It is my understanding that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Commerce, 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], made represen- 
tations to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations that he hoped that this 
practice would continue and that the 
Committee on Commerce would retain 
the authority to authorize appropria- 
tions for the Coast Guard in advance of 
the appropriations being made. 

The question I should like to ask is: 
Will this be possible under the bill? 
Will there be any change in existing 
law? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
how much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas has 27 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
yield the floor at this time to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jackson], who is a member of the 
committee. He will answer the question 
of the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Wash- 
ington require? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
yield myself such time as I may require 
to respond to the question and to make 
a formal statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington is recognized. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, in an- 
swer to the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Alaska, the committee has 
provided that the status quo will be 
maintained insofar as the Coast Guard 
is concerned. Under the pending bill, it 
will be in exactly the same situation 
with respect to its existing authority un- 
der the Treasury Department. 

That authority, in all respects, will 
remain the same. 

I assume that practice would continue 
under the bill. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Iam happy to hear 
that. I know my pleasure will be shared 
by the colleague of the Senator, the sen- 
ior Senator from Washington. 

I think this authorization process has 
worked out much better, not only as far 
as the Coast Guard is concerned, but 
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also as far as the interests of the country 
are concerned, than the previous system. 

I am glad that the committee saw fit 
to retain this power in the Commerce 
Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as the 
Senator is aware, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has full authority and control 
over the Coast Guard in peacetime. 

Mr. BARTLETT. That is correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. As a matter of prac- 
tice, however, the Coast Guard is 
operated for all practical purposes as a 
separate entity. 

The committee in its report has rec- 
ognized the tradition that the Coast 
Guard be under the authority and con- 
trol of the Department of the Treasury. 
We have made it clear that we feel the 
practice over the years of giving certain 
specific identification to the Coast Guard 
is a sound practice. 

It is our intent that this practice be 
continued in the new Department. 

Mr. BARTLETT. However, the Coast 
Guard will be shifted in its entirety to 
the new Department. Is that correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Coast Guard will 
be shifted in its entirety to the new De- 
partment without any substantive 
change in the existing situation as it 
relates to the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, S. 3010 
will establish a new Department of 
Transportation, encompassing within its 
jurisdiction every form of transporta- 
tion—on land, in the water, and in the 
sky above. The bill will affect the com- 
muter on his way to and from work, the 
shipper and producer marketing his 
goods, the consumer, the traveler by pri- 
vate auto, bus, train, ship, and airplane, 
and management and labor. 

The Department of Transportation 
with its over 94,000 employees would rank 
fourth in size in terms of civilian and 
military employment; and with its 
nearly $6.3 billion for fiscal 1967 would 
rank fifth in size in terms of budget in 
the Federal Government. 

Within its broad compass the new De- 
partment will have the operation of a 
railroad—the Alaska Railroad; the de- 
velopment of a giant jet aircraft—the 
supersonic transport; the construction 
and operation of a seaway—the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Corporation; the operation 
of airports—National and Dulles in 
Washington, D.C.; the enforcement of 
laws on the high seas and waters within 
U.S, jurisdiction—the U.S, Coast Guard, 
which operates as part of the Navy in 
time of war; the regulation of pilotage on 
the Great Lakes—the Great Lakes Pilot- 
age Administration; the development 
and supervision of an Interstate High- 
way System—the  $4.5-billion-a-year 
Federal highway program, administered 
by the Bureau of Public Roads; highway 
beautification—the Highway Beautifica- 
tion Act; the operation of schools—the 
Merchant Marine Academy and the 
Coast Guard Academy; demonstrations 
in high-speed ground transportation— 
the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act; merchant marine and shipping pro- 
grams—the Merchant Marine Acts; the 
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operation of air navigation systems and 
the control of airspace—Federal Aviation 
Act; and, finally, safety—safety of rail- 
roads, motor carriers, buses, oil pipelines, 
airplanes, ships, and automobiles. 

But even with all these duties, not all 
transportation will be included in the 
Department. Urban transportation will 
remain in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development; transportation 
of mail will remain in the Post Office De- 
partment; transportation of military 
goods and personnel will remain in the 
Department of Defense; transportation 
of Government-owned agricultural com- 
modities will remain in the Department 
of Agriculture; construction of naviga- 
tion projects will remain in the Corps of 
Engineers; and the economic regula- 
tion of transportation will remain with 
the regulatory agencies—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, the Federal Maritime 
Commission, and the Federal Power 
Commission. 

The new Department of Transporta- 
tion, headed by a Cabinet-level Secre- 
tary, will centralize responsibility for co- 
ordination of our existing transportation 
programs and policies, and for the de- 
velopment of a transport system to meet 
the needs of the 21st century. 

S. 3010 vests in the Secretary of Trans- 
portation the responsibility for providing 
general leadership in the development 
of national transportation policies and 
programs; making recommendations to 
the President and the Congress for their 
implementation; promoting and under- 
taking the development, collection, and 
dissemination of technological, statisti- 
cal, economic, and other information 
relevant to domestic and international 
transportation; promoting and under- 
taking research and development in and 
among all modes and types of transpor- 
tation services and facilities; promoting 
and undertaking research and develop- 
ment in noise abatement, with particu- 
lar attention to aircraft noise; the 
development of standards and criteria 
for the formulation and economic evalua- 
tion of all proposals for the investment 
of Federal funds in transportation, with 
certain stated exceptions, including 
water resource projects; and the coordi- 
nation of all of the farflung transpor- 
tation activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Secretary will also be vested 
with all of the administrative and pro- 
motional functions, powers, and duties 
transferred to the Department. 

To aid the Secretary in performing 
these challenging duties, S. 3010 provides 
for four Assistant Secretaries without 
statutory assignments. These Assistant 
Secretaries will perform such duties as 
the Secretary may prescribe in the carry- 
ing out of his coordination and leader- 
ship functions. 

S. 3010 also provides for four Admin- 
istrators—one each for Aviation, High- 
way, Rail, and Maritime—to carry out 
policy and program matters relating to 
each particular mode. These four modal 
administrators, together with the Com- 
mandant of the Coast Guard, and the 
Administrator of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, will exer- 
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cise duties in particular areas of trans- 
portation. 

The establishment of both cross-the- 
board Assistant Secretaries and modal 
administrators should insure that the 
Secretary has assistance not only in his 
coordination and leadership duties, but 
also in his responsibilities for carrying 
out programs concerning particular- 
modes of transportation. 

Primary responsibility for safety with- 
in the Department would be vested in 
a National Transportation Safety Board. 
This Board would: First, determine the 
probable cause of all transportation ac- 
cidents and report the facts, conditions, 
and circumstances of each accident; sec- 
ond, review on appeal the suspension, 
amendment, modification, or denial or 
any certificate or license issued by the 
Secretary or Administrator; and third, 
conduct special safety studies, issue re- 
ports on safety, and recommend safety 
legislation. The Safety Board would as- 
sume the present accident investigation, 
determination of probable cause, and li- 
censing appeal functions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

S. 3010, as introduced, vested all func- 
tions, powers, and duties transferred to 
the Department in the Secretary. This 
would include not only promotional and 
administrative functions, such as admin- 
istering the Federal highway acts, but 
also quasi-legislative and quasi-judicial 
functions, such as establishing rules and 
regulations for the safe transportation 
of explosives. 

The essence of quasi-judicial and 
quasi-legislative functions is that they 
involve matters which are to be deter- 
mined on the record after affording in- 
terested persons an opportunity to pre- 
sent their views. Congress could, for ex- 
ample, establish rules and regulations 
for the transportation of explosives. 
This would not be practicable and in- 
stead, Congress has delegated this duty 
to an independent agency—the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission—to make 
such rules and regulations according to 
procedures established under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 

The effect of vesting these duties in 
the Secretary would be that the initial 
decision would be made by a model ad- 
ministrator, and than an extra layer of 
appeal would be added—to the Secre- 
tarial level—before finality occurred. 
The committee considered that sucn 
quasi-judicial and quasi-legislative mat- 
ters should be decided by the modal ad- 
ministrators, and that their decisions 
should be administratively final and ap- 
pealable only to the courts, except cer- 
tain certificate appeals which would go 
to. an independent board—the National 
Transportation Safety Board—in ac- 
cordance with present practice. 

Two matters the committee considered 
to be of this quasi-judicial nature. The 
first is safety. Presently, rail, highway 
and pipeline safety are carried out by an 
independent agency—the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Aircraft safety 
is carried out by two independent agen- 
cies, the Federal Aviation Agency and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. Martime 
safety is now carried out by the Coast 
Guard, which as a practical matter 
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functions as an independent unit with- 
in the Treasury under a Presidentially 
appointed Commandant, 

S. 3010 as reported by the committee 
places responsibility for highway safety 
in the Highway Administrator; for rail 
and pipeline safety in the Railroad Ad- 
ministrator; and for aviation safety in 
the Federal Aviation Administrator. 
The decisions of these administrators as 
to safety would be administratively final. 
The Coast Guard, which would be trans- 
ferred to the Department as a legal en- 
tity, would continue to operate under the 
Commandant, and handle maritime 
safety in accordance with present pro- 
cedures. 

The second matter involving quasi- 
judicial functions is maritime subsidy 
matters. As to maritime subsidy mat- 
ters, there are requirements for hear- 
ings, and a history of independent 
boards and administrations handling 
these matters. S. 3010, as favorably re- 
ported by the committee, places in the 
Maritime Board the exercise of maritime 
subsidy matters, which involve hearings, 
and the Board’s decisions are admin- 
istratively final. Appeals, as provided 
by law, would be directly to the courts. 

The placing of these duties in modal 
Administrators and the Maritime Board 
will free the Secretary to carry out the 
vital responsibilities and duties as to co- 
ordination, development of transporta- 
tion policy, promotional functions, and 
administration entrusted to him by this 
act. It will also insure that these techni- 
cal matters requiring the highest degree 
of expertise receive adequate attention, 
free from any partisan political consid- 
erations. 

The removal of these duties leaves the 
Secretary vast responsibilities. He is 
directed to develop transportation policy, 
and to coordinate all Government trans- 
portation policies and programs. In the 
highway field, it will be the Secretary’s 
duty to administer the nearly $5 billion 
a year Federal-aid highway program; 
the Highway Beautification Act; and the 
recently passed Highway Safety and Na- 
tional Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Acts of 1966. The quasi-judicial func- 
tions entrusted to the Federal Highway 
Administrator concerning motor carrier 
safety involve approximately $2 million 
a year and less than 200 personnel. 

The Secretary’s responsibilities in the 
railroad and pipeline field would be to 
carry out those duties now in the Secre- 
tary of Commerce involving high-speed 
ground transportation, research and de- 
velopment; and the duties now in the 
Secretary of the Interior involving the 
Alaska Railroad. The Railroad Admin- 
istrator would carry out those duties 
transferred from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission concerning rail and 
pipeline safety. 

The committee devoted serious and 
lengthy consideration to the assignment 
of aviation and maritime functions 
within the Department. The committee 
members desired to treat all quasi-judi- 
cial functions similarly within the De- 
partment, but the application of this 
principle to aviation safety and maritime 
matters was not easy. 
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Under the Federal Aviation Act of 
1958, the FAA has been responsible for 
operating the air navigation system, reg- 
ulating air commerce to promote its 
safety, and prescribing minimum stand- 
ards for the certification of airmen and 
for design, materials, and workmanship 
of aircraft construction and mainte- 
nance. These functions, pertaining to 
safety, were transferred to and made the 
duty of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
trator to exercise within the Department. 
The other duties now carried out by the 
Federal Aviation Agency, such as admin- 
istration of the Federal Airport Act; air- 
craft registration and title recording; 
duties under the International Aviation 
Facilities Act; and duties under the 
Washington National Airport Act, were 
vested in the Secretary. 

The duties vested in the Secretary 
could, of course, be delegated by the Sec- 
retary to the modal Administrators, but 
they need not be. The duties statutorily 
assigned to the modal Administrators, 
such as those involving aviation safety, 
would be carried out by them and could 
not be transferred within the Depart- 
ment by the Secretary. 

The Civil. Aeronautics Board presently 
has statutory responsibility for investi- 
gating accidents involving civil aircraft, 
determining the cause or probable cause 
of such accidents, and reviewing on ap- 
peal certificate actions taken by the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. This division of 
responsibility between the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, which is charged with oper- 
ating and maintaining air safety, and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board which has re- 
sponsibility for investigation and deter- 
mination of probable cause, has worked 
well according to the testimony presented 
to the committee. 

S. 3010 as introduced would have 
transferred Civil Aeronautics Board du- 
ties involving probable cause and appeal 
certificate actions to the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, and aircraft in- 
vestigation to the Secretary, who would 
assign them to an Office of Accident In- 
vestigation, The committee determined 
that aircraft accident investigation 
should be kept independent in accord- 
ance with the present practice, and as- 
signed this duty to the National Trans- 
portation Safety Board. 

In the maritime field, the committee 
determined that maritime subsidy mat- 
ters, which primarily are of a quasi-ju- 
dicial nature, should be placed in the 
hands of a statutorily established Mari- 
time Board. The Maritime Board would 
be composed of the Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, as Chairman, and two addi- 
tional members, with tenure, appointed 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. The decisions of the Maritime 
Board would be administratively final, 
and appeals authorized by law would be 
directly to the courts. 

The remaining matters, in accordance 
with the handling of other modes, could 
have been vested in the Secretary. In- 
stead, it was decided to place these mat- 
ters in the hands of the Maritime Ad- 
ministrator, but not to make his deci- 
sions administratively final. Some of 
these other matters, such as determin- 
ing trade routes, do involve questions 
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which could be considered in the gray 
zone of quasi-judicial; but others, such 
as examining nautical schools, adminis- 
tering the Merchant Marine Academy, 
and certain national emergency powers, 
clearly do not. The various merchant 
marine matters are interrelated, and 
therefore it was decided to provide for 
their exercise solely by the Federal Mari- 
time Administrator and the Maritime 
Board. It was not considered appro- 
priate, however, to make the Maritime 
Administrator’s decisions in such areas 
as national emergency functions and 
1 0 school review administratively 
nal. 

This administrative assignment of 
functions, which the committee adopted, 
has strengthened the bill. It will entrust 
responsibilities within the Department 
to appropriate officials, Furthermore, 
it will free the Secretary to devote his 
time to providing this Nation with a co- 
ordinated national transportation to 
pai the needs of the coming 21st cen- 

ury. 

Mr. President, before urging the Sen- 
ate to act favorably on S. 3010, I want 
Hid pay special tribute to the staff mem- 
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Mr. James R. Calloway, the staff direc- 
tor, led the team that handled these 
long drawn out hearings and the dis- 
cussions that went on after the hearings 
were completed. His work was out- 
standing. 

He was ably assisted in the Committee 
on Government Operations by Mr. Eli 
Nobleman, a longtime member of the 
professional staff. 

Mr. President, the problems presented 
to the committee go to the heart of our 
national transportation policy. The need 
for a substantive understanding of trans- 
portation matters is obvious in this un- 
dertaking. We were fortunate, through 
the courtesy of the Commerce Committee 
chairman [Mr. Macnuson] to have the 
services of his chief counsel, Mr. Gerald 
B. Grinstein, who has had long and ex- 
tensive experience in this field. 

Mr. Stanton P. Sender, a staff counsel 
of the Commerce Committee, had the re- 
sponsibility for advising and assisting on 
the substantive transportation problems. 
I must say that his experience at the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
transportation field and on the Senate 
Commerce Committee for many years was 
of invaluable help. Mr. Sender’s advice, 
counsel, and technical assistance and 
tremendous understanding of the broad 
and complex field of transportation made 
it possible, with the wonderful coopera- 
tion of the other members of the staff, 
to report the bill unanimously to the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
S. 3010 as favorably and unanimously 
reported by the committee. 

(At this point, Mr. RIBICOFF assumed 
the chair.) 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JACKSON, I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. On page 68 of the bill, 
line 7, the following appears: 

The standards and criteria for economic 
evaluation of water resource Projects shall be 
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developed by the Water Resources Council 
established by Public Law 89-80, For the 
purpose of such standards and criteria, the 
primary direct navigation benefits of a water 
resource project are defined as the product of 
the savings to shippers using the waterway 
and the estimated traffic that would use the 
waterway; 


Am I correct in understanding that to 
get feasibility under the criteria, poten- 
tial business on the waterway shall be 
taken into consideration? 

The reason I ask that question is that 
under the present formula and the pres- 
ent methods, investigators will go to the 
established companies who are located 
perhaps several miles away from the 
waterfront, for the simple reason that 
there is no improved waterway they can 
use. They naturally say they cannot use 
them because they know if the waterways 
were improved they would have competi- 
tion and would have to locate on it, or 
relocate themselves. 

I am afraid that some studies have 
been made only of existing shippers who 
do not want competition as to the pro- 
posed improvement in a waterway. 

Mr. JACKSON. I can only answer the 
question this way. The entire burden 
of section 7 of the bill is to maintain the 
existing law. The language as originally 
presented in the administration bill 
would have changed substantially the re- 
quirements relating to water transpor- 
tation. This grew out of a 1964 Bureau 
of the Budget directive. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN] pointed out 
in his opening remarks, we did not ac- 
cept the administration language as pre- 
sented to the committee. We elected to 
maintain the status quo. 

I wish to emphasize this. There is no 
change in the standard that the Corps of 
Engineers, or any other agency charged 
with that responsibility, would apply. 

I assume that takes care of recently 
contemplated matters, but I hesitate to 
predict that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. AIKEN. On page 69 there is set 
forth the method of evaluation. I am 
glad that the committee did not accept 
the administration recommendation be- 
cause under the policy of the last 2 years 
the improved waterways have been some- 
thing to dream about but not to expect. 

Mr. JACKSON. That was a policy, but 
not a statutory policy. 

Mr. AIKEN. I understand that. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], who can 
respond more definitively as to the ex- 
isting state of the law at the present time. 
This is what we are really talking about. 

Mr. HARRIS. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 

As a member of both the Committee on 
Government Operations and the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and as cospon- 
sor with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], of title VII, 
as it now stands in the bill, I would 
respond to the Senator from Vermont by 
saying this. 

Before November 1964, as the Senator 
well knows, the Bureau of the Budget 
used what was called the “current rate” 
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theory on criteria for navigation proj- 
ects. After that, they went to a “com- 
pelled rate” theory, so that after No- 
vember 1964, we have built no new navi- 
gation projects; no new ones have been 
authorized. 

Since we have been considering title 
VII in the Committee on Government 
Operations, the Bureau of the Budget 
has now issued another letter in which 
they have gone back to the “current 
rate” theory. That is, cost-benefit ratio 
would be based upon the savings on 
freight on the basis of current freight 
rates, with these two exceptions. 

First, the Bureau of the’ Budget letter 
says that the Bureau intends to continue 
to study the matter, which sounds very 
ominous, because what they did by let- 
ter they can change by letter. Further- 
more, when they define “current rate,” 
they can go off as far as they want to, to 
another part of the country and use 
rates being charged a long way from 
where the project is to be built. We 
think it should be written into the statute 
that cost-benefit ratio will be based on 
current rates, and current rates should 
be defined to be those rates in the actual 
area where the navigation project is 
proposed. That is what this would do. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point the marked portion of page 14 of 
the committee report, which sets forth 
the explanation of title VII of the bill 
and also sets forth the finding of the 
committee that current rates should be 
defined as rates presently being charged 
in the actual area of the proposed navi- 
gation project. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The fourth amendment would continue 
the authority of the Water Resources Council 
to establish standards and criteria for the 
evaluation of water resource projects where 
it was placed by the Congress last year when 
the Council was established by section 101 
of Public Law 89-80. In addition, it would 
set forth a definition of primary navigation 
benefits which the committee deemed neces- 
sary in order to insure that future projects 
will be evaluated on the same basis as those 
which have resulted in the development of 
this Nation’s outstanding system of inland 
navigation which has served so well in peace 
and war. After providing that the standards 
and criteria for economic evaluation of water 
resource projects shall be developed by the 
Water Resources Council, the amended lan- 
guage provides: 

“For the purpose of such standards and 
criteria, the primary direct navigation bene- 
fits of a water resource project are defined as 
the product of the savings to shippers using 
the waterway and the estimated traffic that 
would use the waterway; where the savings 
to shippers shall be construed to mean the 
difference between (a) the freight rates or 
charges prevailing at the time of the study 
for the movement by the alternative means 
and (b) those which would be charged on the 
proposed waterway; and where the estimate 
of traffic that would use the waterway will 
be based on such freight rates, taking into 
account projections of the economic growth 
of the area.” 

The fifth amendment which merely ex- 
pands the membership of the Water Re- 
sources Council to inelude the Secretary of 
Transportation in matters pertaining to 
navigation features of water resource proj- 
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ects, is entirely consistent with the intent 
of section 101 of Public Law 89-80, which 
established the Council, 

In connection with the definition of pri- 
mary direct benefits, contained in the fourth 
amendment and set forth above, the commit- 
tee desires to make it abundantly clear that 
in estimating navigation benefits, the Corps 
of Engineers is to use the rates prevailing 
in the area under consideration in the survey 
report and is not to introduce a freight rate 
applied in some other area, even though it 
may have limited application in the trans- 
portation of commodities from other regions 
to an area that could be served by the pro- 
posed development. 


Mr. AIKEN. I wish to commend the 
committee for putting this requirement 
into the law. 

I am prompted to ask these questions 
because of one situation which I have in 
mind where I believe, under the old 
formula and study, it was shown that 
the benefit-to-cost ratio really was 
about 0.83-to-1, without taking into con- 
sideration the inevitable increase in 
business in the communities along the 
route which would, in my judgment, 
bring it to an economic level. 

Mr. JACKSON. May I comment on 
that point? 

Mr. AIKEN. I would be happy to 
have the comment of the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. To be specifically re- 
sponsive to the question of the Senator 
from Vermont, I wish to read from page 
27 of the committee report: 

The estimate of traffic that would use the 
waterway is to be based on such freight 
rates, taking into account projections of the 
economic growth of the area. 


That is simply a codification of exist- 
ing law and practice prior to the direc- 
tive that the Bureau of the Budget issued 
in 1964. 

Mr. AIKEN. I wish to ask one further 
question. Does that take into considera- 
tion an increase in recreational traffic 
as well as what we call heavier cargo, 
because the case I have in mind would 
enjoy a great recreational increase? 

Mr. JACKSON. Under the legislation 
we have passed, I will answer this way: 
The corps, of course, in multiple-pur- 
pose projects can include in its program 
recreational benefits. I cannot answer 
the question of the Senator as to the 
traffic on the river of a recreational na- 
ture. But it would be commercial and 
noncommercial. All of that, of course, 
is tied in with the benefit-to-cost ratio 
of the project. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator agree 
that the recreation potential should be 
taken into account? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think it should, 
certainly, because it is commerce. 

Mr. AIKEN. Whether or not there 
would be both freight and recreation? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
think I understand the situation, and I 
am happy that it has developed as I 
think it has. I should like the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] to attend 
to my questions so that he, too, may reply 
if it becomes appropriate. 

Do I understand correctly that the 
system by which the benefit-to-cost ratio 
was established, prior to the unfortunate 
order of the Bureau of the Budget in 
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1964, which had operated well and suc- 
cessfully for many years but was set 
aside by the Bureau of the Budget, will 
now become the rule of operation in de- 
termining the benefit-to-cost ratio of 
proposed waterway development proj- 
ects under this legislation, so that no 
Bureau of the Budget or any other ad- 
ministrative office can change it? 

Mr. JACKSON. We have not only ne- 
gated the 1964 directive of the Bureau of 
the Budget but we have, by statute, also 
written into section 7 what the criteria 
are, should be, and must be, in connec- 
tion with water navigation projects. 
Much of that, in the past, has been of a 
policy nature. We have now, by statute, 
made clear that we insist the policy be 
that of the executive branch prior to the 
ri of the Bureau of the Budget of 
1 8 

Mr. HOLLAND. I congratulate the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. It goes beyond what 
it was previously. 

Mr. HOLLAND. My understanding is 
that after a great many of us, including 
the Senator from Washington, the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, the Senator from 
Vermont, and others, had protested vig- 
orously against the change in policy 
which resulted from the order of the 
Bureau of the Budget in 1964, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget recently went back 
to the program by supplanting the order 
of 1964 and reinstating the old policy. 

I have felt that it would be wise to 
make the old policy permanent for all 
purposes by putting it in the act and pre- 
venting the Bureau of the Budget, or any 
other executive office or agency from 
changing it by arbitrary fiat. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that that is the pro- 
vision of this legislation? 

Mr JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iyield. 

Mr. HARRIS. In answer to the Sena- 
tor from Florida, and also for purposes 
of making the record clear, I agree 100 
percent with what the Senator from 
Florida has said. 

The authority over new navigation 
projects would have been fragmented in 
the original bill as introduced. Now, 
under this bill, it will remain with the 
Water Resources Council and the Corps 
of Engineers. We have written into the 
statute the criteria we support, and we 
have defined the criteria in the report. 
This is far superior, I think, to what the 
other body wound up with by striking title 
VII altogether. I would say that title VII 
now is a real “plus” in the bill. It is an 
integral part of my support of the bill— 
that is, what we have written into it. It 
is also what the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. MCCLELLAN], who is a vigorous sup- 
porter of the amendment, wants in the 
bill. I think that this is a very good 
title VII, and it is absolutely essential 
that the Senate and the conference keep 
it unchanged. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me express not 
only my own appreciation of this, but 
because the distinguished chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Works of 
the Appropriations: Committee, the sen- 
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ior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER], has been deeply concerned with the 
same subject, and I am sure that he too 
will be highly appreciative of the change. 
I express publicly my appreciation to the 
Senators who have brought it about. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Florida yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I yield to my friend 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I am grateful for 
the opportunity to affirm the position of 
the distinguished Senator from Florida, 
who formerly served on the Public Works 
Committee with great diligence and ef- 
fectiveness. I also commend the chair- 
man and members of the Government 
Operations Committee for their action 
with regard to the criteria on water re- 
source development. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Let me ask another 
question. 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There are, of course, 
a number of regulatory agencies. I 
think, for instance, of the CAB, of the 
ICC, and of the FPC, which have certain 
authority which used to be exercised di- 
rectly. by Congress in connection with the 
handling of various activities in com- 
merce. 

I assume, from what I have read from 
the report, and from what I was able to 
hear of the distinguished Senator's 
statement, that the continued operation 
of those functions, which are really dele- 
gated by Congress to agencies which are 
performing functions performed in the 
early days of our country by Congress, 
will be continued in those regulatory 
agencies which are really congressional 
agencies rather than executive agen- 
cies; am I not correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is sub- 


stantially correct. The transfer, of 
course, of the accident investigation 
functions of the CAB—— 


Mr. HOLLAND. That is not a part of 
the legislative delegation. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 
Those agencies to which the Senator has 
referred remain outside the proposed 
Department of Transportation and they 
a not been affected by the proposed 

Mr. HOLLAND. I again express my 
appreciation, because, while I favor the 
simplication of this whole field by unifi- 
cation of executive factors relative to 
transportation into one agency, where 
they can be handled as they should be at 
one place, I would be reluctant ever to 
see functions which are really legislative 
delegated to an executive agency, and 
this will be a Cabinet agency. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It should handle only 
those functions which are executive. I 
am happy, indeed, to hear from the dis- 
tinguished Senator that the legislative 
functions heretofore assigned as a matter 
of convenience and, indeed, of necessity 
by Congress to the various regulatory 
agencies, insofar as those functions re- 
late to transportation, have been safe- 
guarded and continued in independent 
agencies which will continue to function 
along legislative lines. 

ue. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I appreciate 
the Senator’s yielding to me. I have 
been reading page 7 of the committee 
report with relation to the Federal 
Maritime Administration and, of course, 
we are very much interested in that in 
Massachusetts, on account of the port of 
Boston and the building of ships in our 
State. As I read the report, and from 
what I am told, the maritime industry— 
both the management and the unions— 
are now satisfied with the form of the 
bill as it has been reported; am I not 
correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. I should like to be 
able to answer that in the affirmative. 
I think they are in substantial agree- 
ment with the bill as reported, but they 
would like to see either a completely 
independent maritime agency within 
the Department of Transportation, or 
maritime completely exempted from the 
Department. 

Obviously, we could not do that be- 
cause then there would not be any point 
in having a Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

What we did, in short, was to set up a 
separate maritime board which would 
handle quasi-judicial matters. 

The board would have three members, 
and the Federal Maritime Administrator 
would be chairman and an ex Officio 
member of the board. The other two 
members would be appointed for terms 
of 4 years each on a bipartisan basis. 
The decisions of the board would be ad- 
ministratively final, and appeals from 
the board would go directly to the circuit 
court; they would not go through the 
Secretary. 

In short, we have tried to separate ad- 
ministrative functions from rulemaking 
decisions, which are of a quasi-legislative 
nature. On quasi-judicial decisions, ap- 
peals would be directly to the circuit 
court. 

An exception would be made in the 
case of Federal Aviation Agency certifi- 
cate actions, which could be appealed to 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board. In general, that is the line of 
demarcation that was made in the bill, 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. So the admin- 
istrative functions would be performed 
in the Department of Transportation by 
administrators, but quasi-judicial func- 
tions would be handled by a board and 
would be entirely separate from the ad- 
ministrative functions? 

Mr. JACKSON. There would be a sep- 
arate, autonomous board; and any ap- 
peal from that board would be directly to 
the courts. That is to say, in accordance 
with the Administrative Procedure Act, 
appeals would be to the circuit court. 
Such appeals would not go first to the 
Secretary. At the present time, appeals 
could go first to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. As I stated in my opening re- 
marks, that is an added layer of hin- 
drance in the appellate process. The 
members of the committee—and they 
were unanimous—could see no reason to 
burden the Secretary with these func- 
tions. 
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The Secretary has the enormous. task 
of developing transportation policy 
which we, by this legislation, have 
charted for him. I should say he would 
haye his hands full. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. In establishing 
the new department, the Secretary is 
given some powers—that is, in a broad 
way—over all of the agencies, so he will 
not be merely a figurehead at the top 
of a group of independent agencies? 

Mr. JACKSON. To give one illustra- 
tion, the Secretary will supervise the en- 
tire highway grant-in-aid program, 
which amounts to about $4.5 billion out 
of a budget of a little less than $6 bil- 
lion. He will have substantial admin- 
istrative responsibilities. I believe that 
the distribution of responsibilities that 
we have provided for makes sense. The 
Secretary should not be burdened with 
all the detailed problems that arise from 
quasi-judicial responsibilities. We have 
tried to make that fundamental line of 
demarcation. The bill as originally pre- 
sented to us vested all these responsi- 
bilities in the Secretary. The committee 
has tried hard to do a constructive, thor- 
8 job, in the hope of writing a sound 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am particu- 
larly interested from a maritime point of 
view; and, from what the Senator has 
said, I understand that, with respect to 
the broad, general language, both man- 
agement and the unions are not opposed 
to any particular section of the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. They feel that this 
is an improvement. They would like to 
have it completely independent. The 
House has exempted it. 

If I may refer to one other point raised, 
concerning the authority of the Secre- 
tary, I should say that the real purpose 
of the legislation is to place in the hands 
of a Cabinet officer the responsibility 
and duty of hammering out a national 
transportation policy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. We need one. 

Mr. JACKSON. We need one. All ad- 
ministrations have wrestled with this 
problem. Congress has wrestled with it. 
We do not have a well-coordinated na- 
tional transportation policy. This pro- 
posed legislation, if enacted into law, 
will give that opportunity to a Cabinet 
officer. 

I hasten to add that he will have the 
opportunity of hammering out a policy 
which he must present to Congress for 
implementation. We have not given the 
Secretary authority to rewrite the trans- 
portation laws. But we have imposed 
on him the top priority and duty of, in 
due time, presenting to Congress a well 
coordinated and, I hope, useful, long- 
range transportation policy. We are 
hopeful he can do it. If he does, he will 
have accomplished the solution to one 
of the great problems that faces us, 
which is like the task of solving the wa- 
ter problem. 

As President Kennedy said, the man 
who can solve the water problem will be 
entitled to two Nobel prizes, one in the 
field of science and one for peace. 

We have the same kind of problems 
in the transportation field as we have 
with respect to diversion of water, wa- 
ter rights, and so forth. 
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Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
and I are both members of the Armed 
Services Committee, and we know that 
when we established the Unification Act 
we left it to the future to improve on it 
and gain experience under it. In that 
respect, that is what the Senator has 
said about this new Department. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Maryland. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I wish to make one 
brief comment on the colloquy about 
the maritime industry. Yes, there is 
substantial agreement between manage- 
ment and labor as to the need for a 
maritime policy, but the industry thinks 
the administration as established by the 
proposed Department of Transportation 
should have more independence than is 
now presented. 

At a propitious time later, I shall offer 
some amendments to endeavor to bring 
that about. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I call the Senator’s 
attention to the part of the bill on page 
68 which refers to an apparent change in 
standards and criteria for economic 
evaluation of water resource projects. 

It is my understanding that this would 
reverse what I think is a far more ac- 
curate method of computing the benefit- 
cost ratio for waterways. The language 
would open the old pork barrel to liter- 
ally billions of dollars—over the years— 
of unjustified and wasteful waterway 
projects. I want to make sure I under- 
stand the meaning of the language. 

I read from page 68, starting on line 
13: 

Where the savings to shippers shall be con- 
strued to mean the difference between (a) 
the freight rates or charges prevailing at the 
time of the study for the movement by the 
alternative means and (b) those which would 
be charged on the proposed waterway; and 
where the estimate of traffic that would use 
the waterway will be based on such freight 
rates, taking into account projections of 
the rate of growth. 


I made a speech on June 20 on the 
floor of the Senate in which I went into 
great detail extolling the provisions of 
the new evaluation system used by the 
Corps of Engineers. I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of that speech be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Corps oF ENGINEERS NEW PROCEDURES FOR 
WATERWAYS GREAT IMPROVEMENTS 

Mr. Proxmire. Mr. President, in recent 
months, several Members of Congress have 
criticized the Corps of Engineers new and 
improved procedures for estimating the bene- 
fits to be derived from waterway projects. 
As you know, I am no stranger to criticizing 
the corps, since I have not hesitated to attack 
the corps in the past for rigging the benefits 
that can be expected from public works proj- 
ects in order to insure congressional approval. 
The corps is under intense pressure from 
Congress to recommend projects which are 
primarily intended to inject massive Federal 
funds into a Congressman’s district or State. 
Often these projects could not be justified 
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unless phony benefit-cost standards were 
used. For instance, Prof. Robert Haveman 
of Grinnell College made a study of 147 proj- 
ects in 10 States between 1947 and 1962 
involving some $2,664 million. He applied 
the techniques of highly qualified economists 
to these projects, Using these techniques he 
found that 63 of these 147 projects, repre- 
senting over a billion dollars in Federal funds 
or 44.2 percent of the total, should never 
have been undertaken, 

Now that the corps has implemented a 
system which more accurately measures fu- 
ture benefits it is only natural that it should 
come under congressional fire from legislators 
who are threatened with the loss of multi- 
million-dollar projects. Thus, I believe it 
is high time someone spoke out in support of 
the corps efforts to spend our tax dollars 
wisely, and I shall therefore reply to the 
recent congressional criticism, I shall show, 
first, that the corps new procedures for 
estimating benefits are an improvement be- 
cause they are more in line with accepted 
economic practice. Second, I shall respond 
to the specific points raised by the congres- 
sional critics. 

I, BENEFITS MUST BE ESTIMATED IN ORDER TO 
MAKE MAXIMUM USE OF RESOURCES 


Mr. President, from the standpoint of so- 
ciety as a whole, the goal of all economic 
ventures is to obtain the maximum amounts 
of goods and services at the lowest possible 
cost of resources. For instance, it would be 
senseless to build four waterways to do an 
amount of work that can be done equally 
well by one waterway: in this situation four 
water projects vastly increase costs but pro- 
vide no additional benefit. In the same way, 
it makes no sense to build even one water- 
way if alternative modes of transportation 
can do the job with a smaller expenditure 
of society’s resources. In order that proposed 
waterways shall conform to this goal of max- 
imum production of goods and services at the 
least cost in resources, it is necessary to know, 
first, the amount of traffic that will be car- 
ried by the waterway and, second, whether 
this traffic will be carried more cheaply by 
water than by alternative modes of trans- 
portation. For if we determine both the 
amount of traffic to be carried and whether 
it will be carried most cheaply by water, we 
can determine whether the proposed water- 
way or an alternative mode of transport will 
do the work at least cost. 


L. THE FORMER PROCEDURES OVERESTIMATED THE 
AMOUNT OF WATERWAY TRAFFIC 


Now it is a certainty that the amount of 
traffic that will move via water depends in 
great part on the water rate as compared to 
the rate charged. by competing modes of 
transportation, such as the railroads, the 
mode to which I shall refer here. Before al- 
tering its procedures, the crops used to esti- 
mate the amount of traffic accruing to a po- 
tential waterway by comparing the current 
water rate with the current rail rate. The 
corps would then calculate the benefit accru- 
ing to this waterway traffic by again using 
the difference between the current water and 
rail rates. To illustrate these bygone proce- 
dures, assume that at current rates shippers 
pay $2 to move a unit of traffic via water and 
$3 to ship it via rail, The corps would calcu- 
late that the difference in rates would cause 
& certain amount of traffic to shift to water 
transportation—let us assume it would be 
100 units. Each of these 100 units would 
save the $1 difference between the water and 
rail rates, so that the total benefit accruing 
to the water traffic would be $100. 

However, as many observers pointed out, 
these old procedures were seriously defec- 
tive for at least two reasons. First, it was 
erroneous to use current rail and water rates 
to estimate the traffic that would move by 
waterway in the future. For both railroads 
and water carriers are undergoing technologi- 
cal innovations which imply that in future 
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years rates will be lower and that there will 
be a smaller spread between water rates and 
rail rates. Moreover, if and when a water- 
way comes into existence, rail rates will be- 
come lower entirely aside from improvements 
in technology. This is so because railroads 
charge what the traffic will bear, a method of 
pricing which, in the absence of competition, 
creates a very large gap between the railroad’s 
costs and the rates it charges. When a water- 
way comes into existence, the competition it 
provides forces the railroad to bring its rates 
more into line with its costs: for example, the 
rail rate on petroleum shipments from Port- 
land, Oreg., to Florida fell by 38 percent after 
a competing portion of the Columbia River 
became navigable. Thus, since technological 
improvements and waterway competition in- 
sure that future rates will be closer to water 
rates than is true currently, the former corps 
practice of using current rates to estimate 
future waterway traffic resulted in an over- 
estimation of such traffic, In terms of our 
previous example, where there was a $1 dif- 
ference between current rail and water rates 
and where the spread caused 100 units of 
traffic to move via water, in the future there 
will be a smaller spread between rail and 
water rates and, everything else being equal, 
less than 100 units will move via water. 


Til, THE FORMER PROCEDURES ALSO OVERESTI- 
MATED THE BENEFIT ACCRUING TO WATER- 
WAY TRAFFIC 


In addition to overestimating the amount 
of traffic which would move via water, the 
corps’ old procedures also overestimated the 
benefit accruing because traffic is carried by 
water rather than rail. In this connection, 
it must be understood that real social bene- 
fit only arises if the water project provides 
its service at a lower cost of real social re- 
sources. In other words, there is benefit only 
if less steel, concrete, labor, management 
skill, and so forth are used up in carrying 
traffic by water than in carrying traffic via rail. 
Therefore, the ideal way to measure benefit 
would be to measure the value of steel, con- 
crete, and other costs required by water 
transportation and compare this with the 
value of the steel, concrete, and so forth, re- 
quired by rail transportation. 

However, the plain fact of the matter is 
that at present there is no satisfactory 
method for producing a sufficiently exact 
comparison of real water and rail costs. It 
is necessary, therefore, to fall back on the 
best substitute method available: benefit— 
or the saving in real costs—is computed by 
comparing water rates with rail rates. 

There was, however, a threefold problem 
with the corps’ previous procedure of com- 
paring current water rates with current rail 
rates to estimate future benefit. First, since 
the amount of traffic was overestimated, so 
was the benefit. Second, since, as we have 
seen, charging what the traffic will bear 
causes current rail rates to be far above cur- 
rent real rail costs, the amount of future 
cost saving is exaggerated when the current 
water rate is subtracted from the bloated 
current rail rate. Third, since technological 
progress will, in the future, diminish the 
spread between real water costs and real rail 
costs, the amount of future cost saving is 
even further exaggerated by comparing cur- 
rent water and rail rates to estimate future 
benefit. In terms of our previous example, 
where the current water and rail rates were 
$2 and $2 respectively, the old procedures 
exaggerated benefit because, first, less than 
100 units of traffic will move via water; sec- 
ond, the spread between the current $2 water 
rate and the bloated current $3 rail rate is 
greater than the spread between current 
costs; and third, in the future the spread 
between real costs will be even less than it 
is today. 

I should now like to briefly recapitulate 
some of the salient points in the foregoing. 
Formerly the corps used current water and 
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rail rates to estimate the future traffic and 
benefits of a proposed waterway. However, 
because of technological improvements in 
rail travel as well as competition from the 
proposed waterway, in the future there will 
be a smaller spread between rail and water 
rates. There will also be a smaller spread 
between real rail costs and real water costs. 
For these reasons, the use of current rates 
to make predictions resulted in overestimat- 
ing both the amount of future traffic, and 
the amount of future benefit accruing to 
waterways. 


IV. THE NEW PROCEDURES MORE ACCURATELY 
ESTIMATE WATERWAY BENEFIT ACCRUING TO 
THIS TRAFFIC 


By its recent change in policy, however, 
the corps has adopted more accurate and 
economically appropriate procedures for 
making estimates. The corps now estimates 
the amount of traffic that will move on a 
future waterway by comparing the estimated 
future water rate with the estimated future 
rate which railroads will charge to meet the 
water competition—referred to as the water 
compelled rail rate. It then measures bene- 
fit by the difference between the future water 
rate and the rail rate that would have been 
paid in the absence of waterway competi- 
tion—the nonwater compelled rail rate. In 
terms of our previous example, one might 
find that the future water rate will be $1.75, 
the future water compelled rail rate will be 
$2 and the future nonwater compelled rail 
rate will be $2.50, Under these conditions, 
50 units of traffic will move by water and 
each unit will benefit by the difference be- 
tween the $1.75 future water compelled rate 
and the $2.50 rail rate that would have been 
paid.in the absence of a waterway. I note 
parenthetically that the future nonwater 
compelled rail rate of $2.50 is lower than the 
current rail rate of $3 because of technologi- 
cal improvement, but higher than the future 
water compelled rail rate of $2 because of 
the lack of water competition. 

Mr. President, the corps’ new procedures 
are far better than its old ones because the 
present procedures are based on more accu- 
rate approximations of future traffic, rates, 
and costs. We know that rates will not re- 
main static and that current rates therefore 
do not reflect future ones. This means that 
a railway charging $3 to move a unit of traf- 
fic today would only charge, say, $2 in com- 
petition with a waterway, both because of 
technological advances and competitive pres- 
sures. The corps, recognizing this built-in 
defect, is now using future rate estimates 
in arriving at both the amount of traffic 
which will move on a proposed waterway and 
the benefit to the national economy of the 
waterway. As a result, estimated waterway 
traffic, together with estimated benefits from 
the waterway, are substantially less. The 
corps’ new methods insure that, in making 
its decisions, Congress will have a much bet- 
ter idea of the value to society of its appro- 
priations. Clearly, it is much better to cal- 
culate traffic and benefit by using reasonable 
predictions of future rates, as the corps now 
does, than to use current rates, as the corps 
formerly did, and as many congressional 
critics say they will continue to do. 

Mr. President, I shall use the few minutes 
remaining to answer congressional criticisms, 


A. DO THE NEW METHODS CAUSE 
‘UNPREDICTABILITY? 

One criticism raised in Congress recently 
is that to estimate future traffic and rates 
is to introduce highly unpredictable ele- 
ments. There are two Clear answers to this 
criticism. First, although the projection of 
future rates and traffic may be subject to 
some error, the traffic rate estimates ad- 
vocated by the congressional critics is pre- 
dictably inaccurate in the extreme. For the 
critics would, as the corps formerly did, use 
current rates to predict future traffic and 
benefits. Thus, the critics would use figures 
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which are sure to be inaccurate because fu- 
ture rates will, as previously said, be differ- 
ent from current ones, Though the critics 
would be measuring existent realities, they 
would simply be measuring the wrong things. 
Clearly, then, the corps’ reasonable predic- 
tions of future rates are sure to be more 
accurate than the critics’ methods would be. 

The second answer to the criticism is that 
the existence of difficulties in making es- 
timates is not unique to the projection of 
rates and traffic. Projections of the future 
level of production, income, employment, and 
population all involve difficulties, yet these 
projections must be made if the Nation is 
to maximize economic benefit from the de- 
velopment and allocation of its resources. 
Just as we predict future production, income, 
and so forth, to make rational decisions in 
the public interest, so too must we predict 
future rates and traffic to make rational 
decisions, 


B, CAN RAILROADS DEFEAT WATERWAYS BY 
TEMPORARILY LOWERING RATES? 


Another point made by the critics is that, 
by temporarily lowering its rates on the car- 
riage of specific goods between specific points, 
a railroad faced with potential water com- 
petition for the carriage could reduce the 
corps’ estimated benefits of the waterway, 
thus causing the water project to appear 
uneconomic. The railroad: could then re- 
scind its rate reduction after the waterway 
has been rejected. Here again; however, 
there are two answers to the critics, First, 
in projecting future rail rates. between two 
given points, the corps no longer uses the 
current rail rates between those points. 
Thus, a reduction in current rail rates be- 
tween the two points could have no effect 
on the corps’ projections—indeed, it is only 
under the corps’ previous procedures, ad- 
vocated by congressional critics, that a re- 
duction in current rail rates between the two 
points could diminish the projected benefits 
of a waterway. Second, the critics fail to rec- 
ognize that railroads cannot raise and lower 
rates at will. For instance, if a railroad 
could demonstrate to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that its costs have been 
sufficiently decreased to justify a reduction 
in rates, the road would be hard pressed to 
later demonstrate that rates must be 
increased. p 


C. WILL PROJECTS BE APPROVED? 


A third congressional objection to the 
new procedures is reflected in the claim 
that no new projects have been approved 
since November 1964. This criticism is both 
untrue and irrelevant. Reapproval of the 
Kasaskia project in 1965 stands as evidence 
of its untruth. It is irrelevant for several 
reasons. First, to rest one’s case on the 
proposition that a return to the old method 
is required because it places the seal of 
approval on more projects is to deny the wis- 
dom which the Congress displayed some 30 
years ago in requiring benefit-cost analysis 
on public works projects. Indeed, the very 
purpose of benefit-cost analysis is to elimi- 
nate those projects which imply a waste of 
the society’s resources. To plead for a re- 
turn to an erroneous measurement technique 
because it yields a greater public works pro- 
gram is, quite frankly, to plead for an in- 
crease in uneconomic and wasteful grovern- 
ment expenditures. Another reason why the 
objection is irrelevant is that, to a substan- 
tial extent, the lack of other approvals is not 
due to the new method of computation, but 
to the fact that the projects currently under 
study are very large ones requiring lengthy 
analyses which have not yet been completed. 
These projects should not be submitted for 
approval until their analyses are finished. 
And it is worth noting that one project 
whose analysis recently was completed—the 
central Oklahoma project—did not even 
qualify under the old method of computa- 
tion. 
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D. WILL TRAFFIC EXCEED ESTIMATES? 


A fourth congressional criticism is that in 
the past the amount of traffic carried via 
waterways has far exceeded the most liberal 
estimates. This criticism is again irrelevant. 
In the past the corps generally has used a 
short-term calculation of future traffic. It 
has used a long-term estimate only in doubt- 
ful cases where such an estimate was neces- 
sary to more adequately ascertain whether 
benefits would exceed costs. It is not sur- 
prising that in the vast majority of cases the 
long-term. traffic, while it would not have 
exceeded a long-term estimate made under 
the old procedures, did exceed short-range 
estimates under those procedures. Now, 
however, the corps is using long-term esti- 
mates based on long-range projections of 
factors such as population, production, and 
income, so that it is very unlikely that actual 
traffic will consistently exceed estimates. 


E. WILL ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT BE STIFLED? 


The final congressional criticism is that 
the corps’ policies are generally shortsighted 
and that this is yet another instance of such 
myopia. The development of waterways, so 
goes this argument, will increase the devel- 
opment of industry and agriculture and will 
thereby increase the business accruing to 
alternative means of transportation, includ- 
ing the railroads. Again, this criticism is an 
erroneous one. First, it is the unusual sit- 
uation in which industry and agriculture 
will not develop in the absence of a water- 
way. Second, and more importantly, it is 
not only the interests of the region which 
are at stake here, but rather the interests 
of the Nation. To the extent that a water- 
way development stimulates economic activ- 
ity in one area when such activity would 
otherwise have developed in another area, 
the increased activity in the region is not 
a national benefit. Growth has simply been 
diverted to the region with the waterway 
from somewhere else in the country. When 
one region gains $1 million at the expense 
of another, the Nation experiences no net 
gain, Third, the question is not whether 
one mode of transport will make more 
money, the question is how to carry. traffic 
at the cheapest cost of social resources. 
Finally, to the extent that, by generating in- 
dustry and agriculture, the waterway will 
carry traffic which would not otherwise de- 
velop, this is reflected in the benefit estimate. 


SUMMARY 


Mr. President, I believe the foregoing am- 
ply demonstrates that the corps’ new pro- 
cedures are much better ones, since they are 
better ways of determining whether society 
will obtain the maximum in goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost. This is 
not to say that the new procedures are per- 
fect. On the contrary, as I previously indi- 
cated, the best method for estimating bene- 
fits would not be the use of rate compari- 
sons, but the use of direct comparisons be- 
tween the real costs of water transportation 
and the real costs required by alternative 
modes of transport. And I might mention 
along this line that the corps, in conjunc- 
tion with the Bureau of the Budget and 
scholars at Northwestern University, is cur- 
rently attempting to develop adequate 
methods of making direct cost comparisons, 
But though the corps’ present procedures are 
not perfect, it is a mistake to criticize the 
corps for abandoning former procedures that 
were clearly erroneous. Rather, the co 
should be congratulated for implementing 
new procedures for the approval of proposed 
waterway projects which should saye the 
taxpayers billions of dollars. We should be 
thankful—especially at a time when the 
Vietnam war is placing great pressures on 
certain sectors of our economy—for admin- 
istrative decisions, such as this one, which 
cut down on pork barrel public works 
expenditures. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
old method codified in the language I 
have read cannot do anything but guar- 
antee an inaccurate picture, for this rea- 
son. The proposed method of evaluating 
the alternative to a proposed waterway 
would ignore this fact that after the 
waterway is built, in almost all cases, 
freight rates would go down because 
competitive rates would tend to bring 
them down. And lower rates would in- 
crease the traffic on the alternative to 
the waterway. 

Secondly, because of the future devel- 
opment of technological advances and 
therefore more efficiency, on the alterna- 
tive method of transportation costs would 
be reduced, and therefore freight rates 
would go down. 

An inaccurate estimate is certain be- 
cause the bill requires the corps to freeze 
freight rate estimates “at the time of 
the study” for the alternative means. 

For these reasons it would seem to me 
to be far better to adopt the new system 
of the Corps of Engineers, which pro- 
vided for an estimate of the future rates 
for alternative means as well as an esti- 
mate of the future rates for the proposed 
waterway. 

However, the bill would require the 
estimated benefits of the proposed pork 
barrel to be put on a different and more 
favorable basis than the alternative 
means of movement. 

Mr. JACKSON. May I respond by 
making a couple of observations? One 
rule we tried to adhere to in the commit- 
tee deliberations on this bill was to avoid 
making any changes in the substantive 
laws of transportation, because we are 
not a substantive committee. The func- 
tions of substantive legislation belong in 
the Public Works Committee and the 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is my point. 
That is why I was shocked to see this 
obvious substantive change in the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. I said earlier, when 
perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin was 
absent, in response to questions raised by 
the Senators from Vermont and Flori- 
da, that we were simply maintaining the 
status quo. We were not changing in 
this bill the existing criteria that the 
Corps is following. 

I might mention to the Senator that 
I received a copy of a letter that was sent 
to Representative KIRWAN, of Ohio, from 
the Bureau of the Budget, dated August 
24, which reads as follows, and goes to 
this very point: 

Mr. Schultze's letter to you of May 4, 1966, 
stated that the Chief of Engineers were ex- 
pected to issue new instructions to imple- 
ment a cost basis of evaluating waterway 
benefits. Since then, further consideration 
has been given to the matter and it is ap- 
parent that additional study will be required 
before a new procedure that will insure an 
improved evaluation of costs can be insti- 
tuted. Efforts in that connection will con- 
tinue. 

Pending development of such a new pro- 
cedure, the Chief of Engineers will submit 
to the Congress reports on navigation proj- 
ects as developed on the basis of instructions 
in effect prior to November 20, 1964. The in- 
terim procedure promulgated by the Chief 
of Engineers on November 20, 1964, will be 
discontinued. 

I am sending an identical letter to the 
other signers of the February 18 letter to the 
President. 
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I think that answers the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. May I say to the 
Senator from Washington, that what 
the Bureau of the Budget letter did, as 
the Senator from Washington expressed 
it, was to inform Representative KIRWAN 
of the discontinuance of the new method 
adpoted by the Corps of Engineers; and 
the bill seems to be giving a new statu- 
tory rigidity to that position. 

My only question is why it is necessary 
to bring this matter up at all in the bill. 
Why is not the bill silent on it, since it 
is a substantive matter; as the Senator 
says, that has nothing to do with the 
Department? 

Mr. JACKSON. The reason, I think, 
is obvious: The administration sent up 
section 7, which proposed to change 
drastically the substantive law. 

I do not think we should, in a bill to 
establish a proposed Transportation De- 
partment, attempt to change the sub- 
stantive law. The committee decided, 
therefore, after hearing considerable 
testimony on the subject, that we ought 
to simply state legislatively what the law 
is at the present time. 

That is all we have done. The letter 
I have just quoted corroborates my posi- 
tion, because the administration has 
withdrawn its 1964 directive. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I say to the Senator 
from Washington with all respect—and 
I have great respect for him—that this 
seems to me to be an Alice-in-wonder- 
land argument—‘The question is not 
what a word means. It is who is to be 
master that counts.” The manager of 
the bill says that this substantive change 
is not a change. 

I say that it is a change because, ob- 
viously, if the bill were to be neutral 
on a substantive change, it should be 
silent. It should not have anything in 
it on the subject. It ought to be omitted; 
we ought to strike the language from 
lines 7 to 20; is that not correct? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think there is 
enough legislative confusion on this 
point, not only growing out of the hear- 
ings, but because of the directive of 1964, 
that the action we took, as embodied in 
section 7, was definitely warranted. This 
is my own opinion. 

We have not changed substantive law 
or practice., We have simply codified it 
and made it clear. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And of course it 
is the codification itself that changes 
substances by freezing the Corps of En- 
gineers into an unequal and unfair 
evaluation method. I ask the Senator 
from Washington, would it be possible, 
in his judgment, for the Corps of En- 
gineers to maintain their new system of 
evaluating projects after this bill passes? 

Apparently they feel at the present 
time that they were able, under the old 
law, to shift to the new method of eval- 
uating projects, which in my opinion has 
eliminated a lot of unwarranted pork- 
barreling. 

Mr. JACKSON. They are following 
the old system. They have the whole 
matter under review, and will submit it 
to Congress. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I say to the Senator 
from Washington, I shall not continue 
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the discussion on this matter, because I 
understand his viewpoint. We have a 
unanimous-consent order, unfortunately, 
on the bill. I did not know about this 
feature, or I would not have given my 
consent; and I shall not do so for the 
remainder of the session on major bills, 
because of just such developments as 
this. 

I have some comments on other fea- 
tures of the bill; would the Senator 
rather I wait until he has finished his 
presentation? 

Mr. JACKSON. I would rather the 
Senator would wait. I am about to run 
out of time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield briefly for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON, I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think the Senator 
has stated that the committee has not 
wanted to change existing substantive 
law. I assume that statement applies 
to the Bureau of Public Roads, as well as 
other agencies? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does that mean that 
the present law, leaving much of the 
initiative on the building of Federal aid 
highways in the States and the State 
highway departments, remains unaffect- 
ed by the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. We did not make any changes 
in the grant-in-aid highway program. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, at this 
time I yield the floor, and reserve the 
remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
getting into the phase of the bill which 
has been the subject of most of the dis- 
cussion today—section 7—may I say that 
this was not an easy piece of legislation 
to come by with a unanimous vote of our 
committee. When it was first presented, 
a considerable number of questions were 
raised about it, and arguments presented 
against it. But, by the slow and laborious 
process of legislative evolution, and by 
give and take across the table from one 
side of the aisle to the other—and, may 
I add, by the very competent conciliatory 
leadership of our friend who has just 
released the floor, the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], who was 
placed by the chairman as sort of the 
member in charge for the Democratic 
side of the aisle in trying to work up 
these various viewpoints—we finally 
ground out a piece of legislation which 
has been unanimously approved by the 
committee. 

It does not look very much like the 
original bill which came over from the 
House, nor does it resemble too closely 
the original suggestions sent down from 
the other end of the Avenue. But I 
think all hands are agreed that it is a 
vast improvement over either of those 
legislative proposals. 

Now, I should like to refer for a while 
to the question raised by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, as to why we have writ- 
ten in section 7, as it appears in the bill, 
at all. He seemed to feel that it would 
be preferable just to overlook this mat- 
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ter, which has been the subject of so 
much discussion today. 

Let me go back into the history of that 
just a little bit, Mr. President, because 
in my opinion one of the most important 
changes which we made in the legisla- 
tion was to write in section 7 precisely 
as it is. I can assure the Senate that 
had that not been done, the reported bill, 
had it come out at all, would have come 
out with something very different from 
the unanimous support which it received 
from the members of the committee. 

We were compelled to consider this 
matter of navigation most carefully, 
since the House of Representatives had, 
by amendment offered from the floor, 
stricken the entire section from the bill. 
That action left the establishment of 
the criteria for navigation projects en- 
tirely in the hands of the new Secretary 
of the Department of Transportation. 

Since the House did not approve of 
what they first saw, they simply struck 
it out, and that would have placed the 
whole decision in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of Transportation, and could very 
well have meant the death knell for such 
modes as water transportation; because, 
since the repeal by Executive order of 
the criteria established prior to Novem- 
ber 1964, as has been said on the floor 
today, not one navigation project has 
been authorized. 

With that history, and with that man- 
ner of administrative approach, which 
had already stopped all new navigation 
projects, had we acquiesced in the House 
position, and said nothing, we would 
have been inviting disaster as far as any 
future water navigation projects are 
concerned. Because we believe that wa- 
ter navigation projects, along with all 
transportation projects, are part of a 
great and growing America, and should 
be considered on their merits on the basis 
of the evidence available, instead of on 
conjectural situations and circumstances 
which may in fact never develop, in my 
opinion the committee very properly and 
wisely insisted, by its unanimous vote, 
in writing in the language, the stipula- 
tions, and the criteria found in section 7. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr.MUNDT. yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would not the 
Senator agree that you have to make 
a conjecture when you are estimating, 
and that you are estimating what the 
rates and the volume of traffic will be 
on the waterway, as compared with the 
rates and the volume under the alter- 
native method? If you require the corps 
to use the present rates on the alterna- 
tive means, say the railroad, then it 
seems to me you are almost sure to be 
wrong, because it is clear, on the basis 
of all of our experience, that the alter- 
native means of movement will certainly 
adapt to competition with waterways, 
and it will reduce its rates. 

We know that the alternative method 
will, in the future, obtain additional 
traffic. We also know that it will take 
advantage of technological improve- 
ments. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, let me 
start to answer the questions of the Sen- 
ator before there are too many of them. 
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Of course, there is conjecture in all kinds 
of economic planning and developing. 
Conjecture is involved when we build 
a highway, a dam, or an irrigation proj- 
ect. Conjecture is involved when we 
engage in some kind of city improvement 
program in the city of Milwaukee. No- 
body can be sure, 

We eliminate, by what we have done 
here, a situation which permits the rail- 
roads to veto entirely a waterway project 
by conjecturalizing on the fact that if 
this project were built at that time and 
under those circumstances, we would 
reduce the rates. If they can do that, 
why did they not do it yesterday, last 
year, or last month? 

Why should we give them the right to 
say: “We will look at the facts and 
figures and provide such a low rate that 
obviously you cannot have a cost ratio 
on such a project.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We would be tell- 
ing the experts in the Corps of Engineers 
that they have the freedom to make their 
own estimates on the basis of their own 
impartial and expert judgment on what 
is likely to be an alternative cost. 

It seems to me that they are deprived 
of that freedom when we freeze them 
into a situation in which they have to 
take the present cost and the present 
rate, and base estimates on those factors. 
That is sure to be wrong. The future is 
certain to change. So this is sure to load 
the dice, on the building of the waterway, 
in favor of pork barrel. I can under- 
stand why some Members of Congress 
want more pork. 

But estimates should be built on the 
basis of the freedom or competent ex- 
perts to select realistic standards. 

Mr. MUNDT. That is what is provided 
by the committee. We have the experts 
to do this. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The bill would do it 
on the basis of using experts, but the 
experts would not be free to use their 
best judgment. 

Mr. MUNDT. They would take the 
economic status of the area into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr.MUNDT. T yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, it is per- 

fectly sound to take the existing rail 
rates in estimating whether a water way 
is feasible. I think we can be sure that 
no railroad is going to reduce voluntarily 
its present rates unless forced to do so by 
competition or law. 
Mr. MUNDT. It should be done be- 
fore the fact and not after. If they are 
charging too much for hauling the 
products of the farmers, they should re- 
duce the rates at that time and not wait 
for the waterway to become competitive 
and then favor a lower rate. 

Mr. AIKEN, They do not operate 
that way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, do I 
understand the Senator from South 
Dakota to say that the House has 
stricken that provision? 

Mr. MUNDT. The House struck out 
section 7 altogether, to meet the situa- 
tion which arose because of a contro- 
versial amendment from the floor. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Is the Senator 
arguing against the House bill and say- 
ing the bill should take a substantive po- 
sition on the evaluation methods rather 
than confine itself to the organization of 
the department? 

Mr. MUNDT. I think there is a prob- 
lem involved when we transfer to the 
Secretary of Transportation the man- 
made problems and the executive de- 
cisions which, I am sure as a great 
advocate of congressional] participation, 
the Senator would not approve. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would the Senator 
from South Dakota agree that when we 
write in the criteria and say that it must 
be done on a specific basis because the 
Corps of Engineers might do something 
that the Senator thinks they should not 
do, that that is providing a substantive 
change? The only way we can avoid 
that is by saying nothing at all. 

Mr. MUNDT. There are substantive 
changes involved some place because we 
are shifting to a Secretary of the new 
Department of Transportation powers 
which he did not possess before. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We can specify the 
powers, but this goes much further than 
that. 

Mr. MUNDT. We would have some 
guidelines and criteria to help him de- 
termine his judgment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Exactly, and the 
guidelines provided here would be 
changed. Otherwise it would be un- 
necessary to have the language incor- 
porated. 

Mr. MUNDT. We have no language to 
cover that. We just said: “Mr. Secre- 
tary, go to it.” We do not believe that 
this is a guideline. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This does not 
merely lift it out of the old law and in- 
corporate it in the new law. This pro- 
vides that the Corps of Engineers can- 
not do in the future what they did in 
the past to provide a better and more 
equitable method, a method that would 
eliminate billions of dollars of pork. 

Mr. MUNDT. This provides exactly 
the same guidelines which had existed 
from time immemorial until November 
of 1964, when the Johnson administra- 
tion directed that changes be made. 
There was such an uproar from all over 
the country and from Members of Con- 
gress that they very recently rescinded 
the changes. Therefore, if we give the 
Secretary of Transportation this power 
in view of the previous performance of 
the administration in changing and 
backing out and changing again and 
having the right of changing again, we 
thought it was important that Congress 
ought to express its opinion that it 
should not turn the transportation prob- 
lems over to a man yet to be named and 
say, “You make the decision.” 

Congress ought to have some intelli- 
gence to bring to bear on this matter. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Rightly or wrongly, 
Congress is making a change by codifying 
the system of determining benefits and 
determining costs, riveting into law the 
method by which to determine the com- 
parison and the way to determine the 
benefit-cost ratio. 
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Mr. MUNDT. That is precisely the 
pattern that was used throughout history 
up until November of 1964. We belong 
to a body in which precedent is very 
important. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
taken that decision away from the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. MUNDT. Exactly. The Senator 
is in favor of taking away from the Pres- 
ident or the governmental agencies a lot 
of the powers which they exercise, be- 
cause Congress ought to have something 
to say about the manner in which the 
country is run. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree whole- 
heartedly with that statement, but there 
certainly are powers that can achieve 
greater economy. One would be a cut- 
ting down on what I think is one of the 
greatest problems of the country—pork 
barrel spending. That is the kind of 
thing that is very hard to deal with be- 
cause of the way in which we operate in 
Congress. We want to help each other. 
However, the old system gave much more 
discretion to the President to accomplish 
this on a fairer basis, and a more eco- 
nomical basis. 

Mr. MUNDT. We do not achieve 
much economy when we take the control 
of pork barrel expenditures and give it 
to the White House. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, is that 
the key to the whole argument—who is 
going to have control of the pork barrel? 

Mr. MUNDT. The Senator from 
Wisconsin seems to think it is involved. 
I do not think it is. I think that Con- 
gress can pass on the benefit-and-cost 
ratios and can scrutinize, on the com- 
mittee on which sits the Senator from 
Wisconsin, the manner in which this is 
handled. This would give him a chance 
to argue for something that is justi- 
fied—to see that the situation remains 
in the hands of Congress where it should 
be. 
I set in my office in Washington, in the 
Senate Office Building, a series of con- 
ferences to try to find out what would be 
involved. 

One of the witnesses we had at that 
time was former Senator Chan Gurney, 
a very distinguished former member of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. He came to speak for the Mis- 
souri Valley Association. 

Mike Cassidy sat in and spoke for the 
Missouri Valley Association. 

Ken Bousquet sat in at my request. 
He is a clerk of the Public Works Sub- 
committee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. He has had long experience 
in this field. 

Others came to discuss -ways and 
means by which we might amend this 
legislation so that navigation projects 
could move forward when the cost-bene- 
fit ratios indicate that they should. 

I took the matter up with the chair- 
man of our committee, the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. 

I found in him a most sympathetic 
compatriot because he also was inter- 
ested in the potentialities of water navi- 
gation. 

I asked him to reopen the hearings so 
that we could bring in some special wit- 
nesses to discuss this particular problem. 
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We did this and they did discuss the 
matter. We listened to them. 

Out of that action came the develop- 
ment of what we now see in section 7. 
Thus, when it came time to mark up the 
bill, we were not operating in a vacuum. 
We had testimony on this particular 
problem. It had been studied formally 
and informally. It had been studied in 
committee and by groups within the 
committee. 

We knew that it was our responsibility 
to establish some kind of criteria to be 
used by the Secretary of Transportation 
as he assumes the great new powers 
which are delegated to him and disposed 
of in his office as a result of this proposed 
legislation. 

Navigation is a major function of any 
total concept of water resource develop- 
ment and therefore, other phases of water 
resource development should not be in- 
fluenced by standards and criteria estab- 
lished for application to problems related 
solely to transportation. 

Mr. President, the committee, recog- 
nizing these needs for orderly procedure 
in development of water resource proj- 
ects, took a sound and proper initial 
step and acted wisely and prudently, in 
my opinion, in exempting navigation cri- 
teria from this Department of Transpor- 
tation. This action, Mr. President, main- 
tains the effectiveness of the Corps of 
Engineers in the planning and develop- 
ment of multipurpose water resource 
projects. 

South Dakota, more than any other 
State, because of its peculiar geographic 
location, has been the host to these great 
multipurpose project dams. We have 
more of them impounding more water in 
the Great Missouri Basin than anywhere 
else in the world, making of the great 
lakes of South Dakota—man made under 
the Corps of Engineers—a body of con- 
nected water which in depth and in 
length and in circumference is exceeded 
only by the natural Great Lakes extend- 
ing from Chicago to Buffalo. If these 
were normal times, when Representa- 
tives and Senators had a recess or a vaca- 
tion, I would invite them all to South 
Dakota, to enjoy the acquatic benefits of 
this new man made oasis. 

We went further than that, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Out of an abundance of caution, 
the action of this committee also main- 
tains the integrity of the Water Re- 
sources Council, which Congress estab- 
lished through enactment of Public Law 
89-80. Here we were not cutting new 
ground. Here we were reaffirming and 
reestablishing and reemphasizing exist- 
ing and continuing policy. 

Section 7 as we have written it into 
the bill also spells out specific criteria for 
determining navigation benefits which 
evaluate the difference between prevail- 
ing freight rates at the time of the study 
and those which would be charged by the 
proposed waterway. 

In planning for full useage of water in 
a country like ours with a rapidly ex- 
panding population it is wise in my opin- 
ion that the committee of the Senate on 
Government Operations has inserted sec- 
tion 7 into the Senate bill to protect our 
water projects and river navigation for 
planning under the Water Resources 
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Council. I urge the Senate to keep the 
section in this bill and the conferees to 
stand firm during their conference de- 
liberations because without it Iam afraid 
that the development of this transporta- 
tion act, in the long run, in this depart- 
ment, may serve America poorly, instead 
of serving America well. 

In my own work on the committee, Mr. 
President, I concentrated my efforts, 
during the many weeks and months that 
we had the matter before us, first as I 
have just related, in connection with the 
criteria for the consideration of water- 
way projects, and second in the area of 
the human factor, the safety features 
involved. 

In the early days of the discussion be- 
fore us, representatives of almost all the 
different modes of transportation’ came 
in, greatly concerned about whether or 
not safety features and investigative fea- 
tures would continue as well as they now 
operate, whether there might be some 
chance for improvement, or whether 
some changes in the bills were neces- 
sary. 

We listened to two volumes of testi- 
mony on that particular point. 

I was especially interested in one of 
those points, because the big channels of 
transportation in my home State of 
South Dakota are the airways. I was 
especially interested that nothing be 
done to hurt the safety features and the 
investigative functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the groups presently 
in charge of and patrolling the use of 
the airways. 

I wish to express my appreciation to 
Senator Jackson for the constructive 
work he has done in this particular 
phase, which T discussed with him many 
times and in connection with which I 
offered changes and recommendations. 
I commend him for having come up with 
final language which I believe is not only 
satisfactory to the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation and those who are intimately in- 
volved, but also will tend to protect the 
traveling public. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, wil 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
particularly to commend the able senior 
Senator from South Dakota for his out- 
standing leadership in connection with 
this difficult piece of legislation. I must 
say that his efforts in no small measure 
are responsible for the fact that we were 
able to report this bill unanimously; and 
I cannot commend him too highly for 
his constructive amendments, his com- 
ments, and his suggestions which made 
this possible. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator 
deeply. 

May I say, while we are on this sub- 
ject, Mr. President, that I send to the 
desk an amendment which I have dis- 
cussed with Senator Jackson. It does 
exactly what we have been attempting 
to do throughout this matter: to be sure 
that nothing interferes with the activi- 
ties of the Civil Aeronautics Board in its 
new home. 

After the clerk has read the amend- 
ment, I believe that the Senator from 
Washington will concur that we have had 
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a previous conference, and that he will 
agree that the amendment will be clari- 
fying and helpful. I think that the 
amendment can be adopted by unani- 
mous consent. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 49, line 9, after the word “appel- 
late”, insert the words “nor determination of 
probable cause”. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, this is 
a clarifying amendment. I think it is 
a helpful amendment, and I am very 
pleased to accept this amendment of- 
fered by the Senator from South Dakota. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do the 
Senators desire to yield back the re- 
mainder of their time on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
now send to the desk an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr.RANDOLPH. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: On page 68, 
line 3, strike out the period, insert a semi- 
colon and the following: “or (6) grants-in- 
aid programs authorized by law.” 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, for 
myself and the diligent junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], who now 
occupies the Chair, I present this amend- 
ment. I believe that coherence and ef- 
fectiveness in the development of the 
transportation policy for the United 
States is achieved in S. 3010, but I 
feel there is an ambiguity remaining in 
the legislation as reflected in section VII 
of the bill. 

I wish to state for the Recorp that 
Senator MCCLELLAN, as chairman of the 
committee and as the manager of the 
bill, and Senator Jackson, who is ably 
assisting in the handling of the measure 
on the floor, have been consulted on this 
amendment and have agreed to accept 
the amendment that I have offered. 

Mr. President, I commend the able and 
knowledgeable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations [Mr. Mo- 
CLELLAN], the distinguished Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], and 
all the other distinguished members of 
that committee for their work in bring- 
ing forth S. 3010, the measure which 
would establish a Department of Trans- 
portation. They labored long and care- 
fully, and the results of their labor will 
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bring a new concept to the administra- 
tion of our vital transportation industry. 

There is, however, an element of am- 
biguity, I repeat: section 7 of the bill, 
which authorizes the Secretary to de- 
velop standards and criteria for the in- 
vestment of Federal funds in. transpor- 
tation facilities or equipment. I refer 
to the absence of language which would 
specifically exclude the highway trust 
fund from this authority. This matter, 
as I have said, has been discussed with 
the distinguished manager of the bill 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], and it is my under- 
standing the amendment which I pro- 
pose is acceptable. 

During the hearings on S. 3010, as is 
noted in volume 1, page 135, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Government 
Operations, in an interchange with one 
of the witnesses during the hearings, Mr. 
Charles E. Shumate, president of 
AASHO, expressed his concern for pro- 
tecting the highway trust fund in the 
following words: 

I think we have a marvelous highway sys- 
tem, and we support it, and I don’t want to 
see that disrupted and that money taken and 
used for various other purposes, The financ- 
ing of other programs should come from 
some other source—perhaps from general 
revenue. But I don't want to see this sys- 
tem jeopardized or impaired by diversion 
of its funds. 


The amendment which I propose, Mr. 
President, would provide the assurance 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] con- 
sidered desirable, by adding on page 68 
of the bill, at the end of line 3, after 
“(5) water resources projects” a new cat- 
egory “(6) grant-in-aid programs au- 
thorized by law.” 

This amendment is consistent with the 
declared aims of the executive branch as 
evidenced by exhibit 2 of volume 1 of 
the hearings, an analysis of section 7 
submitted by the administration. In 
this analysis, on page 147 of this volume 
of the hearings, the administration 
States: 

2. Nothing in section 7 adds or detracts 
from the existing statutes applying to the 
various transportation activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. For example, neither the 
general nature nor the scope of the Inter- 
state Highway System could be altered by 
the Secretary. The Secretary could not 
change programs already authorized by the 
Congress, 

Further in the same analysis, it is 
stated on page 149: 

The established methods of financing ex- 
isting transportation programs; for example, 
the Highway Trust Fund, will not be 
changed. 


Mr. President, the proposed amend- 
ment simply provides statutory language 
to embody the expressed intent of the 
Chairman of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the declared aims 
of the executive branch. In so doing, it 
specifically retains in the Congress the 
traditional authority of the legislative 
branch to determine the scope and mag- 
nitude of the investment of Federal funds 
in the construction of highways. 

For the purposes of establishing the 
legislative history in this regard, I note 
also that the proposed amendment would 
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apply to the implementation of the study 
of future highway needs which the Con- 
gress authorized last year in Senate Joint 
Resolution 81 which was enacted as Pub- 
lic Law 89-139. 

Is it my understanding that the man- 
agers will accept the amendment? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as I 
understand the language proposed in the 
amendment by the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], it 
is similar to the language in the bill as 
approved by the House committee. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. It does what is done 
in the House version. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does it deal with sec- 
tion 7? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes, it deals with sec- 
3 It relates to the highway trust 

und. 

Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, I would 
like to know what it does. 

Mr. JACKSON. This would add a fur- 
ther exemption to section 7. 

Mr. MUNDT. This has nothing to do 
with criteria; it deals only with the trust 
fund? 

Mr, JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The able Senator 
from South Dakota is correct in his un- 
derstanding. 

Mr. JACKSON. The proposed amend- 
ment is acceptable to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. This subject mat- 
ter has been developed in hearings, and 
as I have said, I believe it was an over- 
sight; that it was not included, and I 
have offered the amendment to clarify 
and make clear the situation as it affects 
the trust fund for our highway program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
for 10 minutes? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington has 11 min- 
utes remaining under his control. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield to me 
on the bill? 

Mr. JACKSON. I have 11 minutes on 
the bill. I would be happy to yield one- 
half of that time to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that is, 5 minutes. I 
think the Senator from South Dakota 
iMr. Murr! will yield a like amount of 
time. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes with the time not 
charged to either side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 
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Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I did not 
understand the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest was that the Senator may proceed 
for 10 minutes, not to be charged to 
either side. 

Mr. JACKSON. Would the Senator 
from South Dakota yield 5 minutes out 
of his time? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I would 
be glad to yield 5 minutes from our time, 
and I understand the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] yields 5 min- 
utes of his time. 

Mr. JACKSON. I join in that request, 
Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] is recognized for 10 minutes, to be 
charged equally to each side. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to speak in sup- 
port of S. 3010 which would establish a 
Cabinet-level Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

Throughout our history, our Govern- 
ment has responded to the emergence of 
significant social and economic develop- 
ments by changes in our governmental 
structure to accommodate them. The 
most recent example, of course, was the 
creation in the last session of Congress 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, in recognition of the in- 
creasingly urban character of our Na- 
tion and the magnitude of our urban 
problems. 

The creation of a Department of 
Transportation, at this point in our Na- 
tion’s development, is no less timely or 
necessary. 

Transportation is today a great social 
force. It affects the life of every citizen. 
It accounts for $1 out of every $6 in our 
economy; it employs over 24% million peo- 
ple; it is “the web of union.” 

But vital as this transportation system 
is to our Nation, it is not performing ade- 
quately. Largely as a result of unplanned 
growth which has not matched the 
growth in demand for transportation 
services, our transportation system is 
snarled by inefficiencies and waste and 
congestion and delays. It has grown 
without adequate coordination of plan- 
ning between the various modes of trans- 
portation and without adequate pro- 
grams and incentives for initiative and 
innovation and research and develop- 
ment. 

When we consider that our Nation’s de- 
mands for transportation services will 
more than double in the next 20 years, it 
is obvious that we can no longer con- 
tinue as we have. 


Our goal must be— 


As President Johnson has stated it— 
a coordinated transportation system that 
permits travelers and goods to move conveni- 
ently and efficiently from one means of 
transportation to another, using the best 
characteristics of each. 


But we will never achieve this objec- 
tive so long as transportation policy is 
made and administered as it is now— 
by a great number of Government de- 
partments and agencies, without any 
real opportunity for coordinated, cen- 
tralized policy planning. 
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The bill before us will bring together 
most of the widely dispersed transporta- 
tion programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment under a Cabinet Secretary of 
Transportation, who will have authority 
to coordinate and relate these programs 
to the total transportation needs of the 
country. 

This is an historic step. It will pro- 
vide for the first time an environment 
for the development of a coherent and 
coordinated transportation policy, which 
relates the various modes of transporta- 
tion to each other and encourages co- 
operation among the various transporta- 
tion groups in the country. 

The new Department will be respon- 
sible for speeding the introduction of 
advanced technology in this field by 
promoting research and development 
with the cooperation of private industry; 
providing general leadership in the iden- 
tification and solution of our transporta- 
tion problems; conducting systems anal- 
ysis and master planning to determine 
how we should allocate our resources in 
the creation of an integrated efficient 
system of transportation; and recom- 
mending policies and programs to Con- 
gress and the President to accomplish 
these objectives. 

The broad powers given the new Secre- 
tary in section 4 of this bill provide a 
bold opportunity for this country to 
build a transportation system equal to 
the demands of the future. 

I think the potential benefits of a De- 
partment of Transportation are appar- 
ent; I would like to address the remain- 
der of my remarks to one specific area of 
transportation—domestic civil aviation. 

AN AVIATION REVOLUTION 


Our present national aviation policy is 
inadequate to meet the rapid evolution 
of the new aviation age. Growth in do- 
mestic aviation has overtaken even our 
most farsighted projections. Because 
we have not had a policy to keep up with 
this change, we face an air transporta- 
tion crisis of substantial proportions. 

Over the past 15 years, we have wit- 
nessed a revolution in aviation, a revolu- 
tion in technology, and also in demand. 
The growth in air travel since 1950 has 
been tremendous and in the past few 
years can only be described as phenome- 
nal. Aviation is one of the truly great 
growth industries of the country; its 
average annual rate of growth during the 
last 15 years—14 percent—has been al- 
most four times the national average. 
Airlines have taken over as the most 
heavily used form of transportation; 
they claimed 59 percent of all intercity 
travel on common carriers last year, out- 
stripping both buses and railways com- 
bined. In 1955, U.S. scheduled airlines 
flew 19.8 billion revenue passenger-miles; 
10 years later the figure was two and 
a half times as great. If rates of growth 
continue to follow the accelerated pat- 
tern of this year, with passenger-miles up 
almost 25 percent, then by 1970 the fig- 
ure could be an astronomical 100 billion 
revenue passenger-miles. 

On the basis of this year’s figures, 
American Aviation magazine estimates 
passenger traffic will double by late 1968 
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or early 1969. And even more conserva- 
tive estimates by the Federal Aviation 
Agency indicates that for every 1,000 
passenger's now using U.S. airports, there 
will be from 1,700 to 2,000 passengers 
using them in 1971; and that for every 
1,000 aircraft operations in U.S. airports 
today, there will be at least 1,600 by 1971 
and more than 2;000 by 1975. 

This incredible growth is not limited to 
scheduled passenger traffic. Scheduled 
air freight traffic last year was a third 
greater than the year before. General 
aviation traffic will be up almost two- 
thirds in the next 5 years, and airline 
traffic is expected to double in the same 
period. 

The frightening thing about these 
projected aviation growth rates is that 
in the past, projected rates have always 
underestimated actual growth rates. 
And, considering that the boom in pri- 
vate and business flying and in air cargo 
has barely begun, and that the introduc- 
tion of supersonic air transport and 
jumbo transport has yet to come, our 
estimates of growth are probably too low. 

The extraordinary increase in activity 
which we know will be forthcoming in 
the next few years would strain our Na- 
tion’s airport facilities even if at present 
they had substantial unused capacity. 
But in fact many airports are already 
strained beyond their peak capacity. 
Many of them, indeed, are strangling on 
traffic undreamed of only a few years ago. 

THE PRESSURES OF OVERCROWDING 


Recent newspaper reports on traffic 
and passenger congestion at Chicago’s 
O’Hare Field and the New York airports, 
as well as reports sent to me by officials 
of Boston, New York, and Washington 
National airports, all indicate that con- 
gestion and delays are already almost 
intolerable. Delays have become so com- 
monplace that one out of every three 
flights out of Kennedy and two out of 
every three out of Newark are delayed. 
The FAA estimates that the cost of such 
delays to commercial airlines last year 
was some $63 million. And the cost of 
these delays to the air traveler is impos- 
sible to compute. But we are all aware 
that it means lost business opportunities, 
missed connections, abbreviated holidays, 
and, as all of us who travel by air know 
from personal experience, serious frus- 
tration and irritation. 

Nor is this only a problem of flight de- 
lays. The expansion of aviation activ- 
ities is causing severe congestion at air 
terminals all over the country—conges- 
tion refiected in the long lines at the 
ticket counter, at the baggage claim area, 
in the lobbies, and on the access roads 
leading to the terminals. It is reflected, 
too, in the shortage of parking at the 
airport, which often makes it more time 
consuming to find a parking place than 
to fly between New York and Washing- 
ton. 

These are the problems and strains 
that we are experiencing now. What are 
these problems and strains likely to be 
5 years from now, when alreay over- 
crowded facilities are asked to accom- 
modate twice the traffic we have now? 
Or perhaps, to ask a more practical ques- 
tion, what are we doing now in the way 
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of conscious policy planning to anticipate 
and alleviate these strains? 

Unfortunately, the answer is: pitifully 
little. Indeed, too few public officials are 
sufficiently aware or concerned to be giv- 
ing this problem the attention it deserves. 

Here in the Senate, the distinguished 
Senator from Oklahoma [Senator Mon- 
RONEY], and his Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion, are making a valiant effort to focus 
public concern in this area. But the 
urgent need for action seems still to be 
overlooked. 

INADEQUATE POLICY 

The only national airport policy we 
have now is reflected in the Federal Air- 
port Act of 1946, and that program is 
extremely limited. It embodies outdated, 
static, and incomplete concepts no longer 
adequate to cope with the explosive 
growth in demand and technological ad- 
vance of our new aviation age. 

Under the Federal Airport Act, Fed- 
eral funds are made available to airports 
on a matching basis to assist in the con- 
struction of runways. For the most 
part, Federal assistance under this pro- 
gram has always been too little and too 
late. Some administrations have sup- 
ported the program, with limited appro- 
priations, as necessary to the develop- 
ment of a national aviation system and 
to the economic growth of our communi- 
ties and the Nation. Others have sought 
to have the program ended. An exami- 
nation of the 20-year history of the pro- 
gram indicates a total lack of consistency 
in Federal appropriations from year to 
year, with never more than $75 million 
appropriated in any given year and with 
no funds provided at all in 1958. 

And yet it is clear that Federal assist- 
ance is needed. This year, for example, 
O'Hare Airport in Chicago could not ex- 
pand its facilities because it lacked the 
resources to match Federal funds. Yet 
O'Hare is in a far better financial situa- 
tion than most of the small- and med- 
ium-size airports around the country. 

As a result of this shortsightedness, 
local sponsors have never been able to 
count on planned and timely Federal 
assistance to meet pressing needs for 
airport improvements. Moreover, the 
present program, as now constituted and 
if continued at current levels, will still be 
inadequate in at least five major re- 
spects. 

First, the program offers financial as- 
sistance only for necessary runway 
improvements. It excludes from eligi- 
bility the construction and expansion of 
passenger terminal facilities, which is 
where one of the greatest needs for as- 
sistance will be in the next decade. 

Second, the level of assistance is hope- 
lessly inadequate. The appropriation 
this year is some $71 million, or about 
the equivalent of what it would take to 
build 50 miles of Federal highways. 
Yet eligible project requests for the past 
5 years have been more than double the 
funds appropriated, and requests now 
submitted to the FAA for fiscal year 
1967 total $275 million, or almost four 
times the appropriation. 

Third, these requests do not include 
costs of passenger terminals, parking 
facilities, access roads and other facili- 
ties, so the costs of total needed develop- 
ment are much higher. Between 1960 
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and 1965, the amount of Federal aid was 
only 24 percent of total costs and at the 
larger airports the Federal participation 
was as low as 10 percent. 

Fourth, the act does not reflect any 
national policy on the important ques- 
tions of noise abatement and aviation 
research and development. Nor does it 
address itself sufficiently to the urgent 
need for Federal aid to general aviation 
airports at small communities to support 
the economic ‘growth and development 
of these cities. 

Fifth, and in my judgment of great- 
est importance and crucial to all the 
issue I have just raised, the act does 
not provide for any comprehensive fu- 
ture planning of our total aviation 
needs—planning which reflects the needs 
and the potential of all our transporta- 
tion systems. 

This comprehensive planning, I be- 
lieve, is the key to the future of domestic 
aviation. 

BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 


The idea of a master plan is not new. 
The original Federal Airport Act of 1946 
specifically sought to provide for the de- 
velopment of a comprehensive system of 
planning for airports. Since that time, 
however, this planning concept has 
evolved into a series of annual reports 
prepared by the FAA, which serve only 
to explain the runway additions which 
will be required to bring about satisfac- 
tory safety standards. 

This is not the kind of comprehensive 
planning we need. We need instead a 
total systems blueprint for the future, 
which will permit all the key operators 
of the system—the aircraft manufac- 
turers, the commercial operators, the 
airway system planners, and the airport 
operator owners—to look ahead to the 
demands each is expected to meet, to 
determine when these needs must be met, 
and to work constructively toward meet- 
ing them in a timely and orderly fashion. 

Such a blueprint must be based on 
sound forecasting of our future aviation 
requirements. It must reflect a sound 
forecast of the aviation art, and it must 
be tempered with an understanding of 
the state of art for all other modes of 
transportation, and the relationship 
among the various modes. 

This kind of planning is essential if 
we are to avoid the extraordinary ob- 
solescence which could result as one or 
another mode of transportation proves 
itself most advantageous for a particu- 
lar portion of our transportation system. 

For example, if short take off or land- 
ing aircraft—STOL—or vertical take off 
or landing aircraft—VSTOL—currently 
under military development, should 
prove feasible as a 100 passenger—400 
m.p.h. commercial transport mode be- 
tween the centers of nearby major cities, 
we must know what effect the introduc- 
tion of such equipment would have on 
the existing outlying airports of such 
cities, and the number and location of 
new “VSTOL ports” which will be re- 
quired, and the future equipment inven- 
tory of their serving air carriers. 

Or, to look at the problem from 
another direction, we must know what 
the impact will be on our airport require- 
ments and air carrier system of building 
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a rapid transit ground system to service 
our Northeast transportation corridor 
‘with 200 m.p.h. trains. 

Until now the absence of a single au- 
thority embracing all of the major forms 
of transportation has precluded the de- 
velopment of a transportation system 
which provides the traveler with the 
maximum advantages of each form. 

In the aviation field, this failure is re- 
flected in the fact that it often takes 
longer to get from the airport to down- 
town than to fly from city to city, because 
the location of airports and the develop- 
ment of ground transportation from the 
airport have been related neither to each 
other nor to any kind of comprehensive 
urban planning. 

THE IMPACT OF NEW EQUIPMENT 


To consider another example of the 
need for planning: Boeing has intro- 
duced a new 747 with seating for 500. 
Lockheed has a design for a plane seat- 
ing 800. This means that airports will 
have to face a number of new problems, 
such as fast deplaning and emplaning for 
large numbers of people, and changes in 
runway weight capacities. There is al- 
ready evidence before the FAA that the 
Boeing 727 is causing severe damage to 
runways—runways which were not de- 
signed for these jets and which are not 
prepared to withstand the impact and 
stress of jet landings and takeoffs. 

Yet under the present circumstances, 
there is no reason to expect that airports 
will act to keep pace with changing 
equipment. After all, there exists no 
mechanism to coordinate changes in 
equipment introduced by airlines with 
changes needed in airport facilities. 

THE INDIVIDUAL AIRPORT 


There are still other reasons for de- 
veloping such a plan. For example, the 
disadvantages of the present system of 
fragmented individual airport planning 
is obvious. Except for Dulles Interna- 
tional and National Airports in Wash- 
ington, the public airports of the coun- 
try are generally under the private con- 
trol of the municipal area in which they 
operate. There are 665 such airports in 
the United States. Therefore there are 
665 separate programs of airport devel- 
opment. The only standard develop- 
ment programs that exist nationally for 
all airports apply to the safety instru- 
ments required by the FAA, as well as 
certain requirements that must be met 
under CAB regulations. 

Because there is no master planning 
of the entire aviation system, it is im- 
possible for any individual airport to 
gage its future and to anticipate its 
most effective program of development. 
And as a result many airports have not 
kept pace with the jet age. My distin- 
guished colleague from West Virginia 
[Senator RANDOLPH], has recently point- 
ed out that more than half of this coun- 
try’s 220 trunkline airports cannot ac- 
commodate commercial jets, and they 
face possible obsolescence unless action is 
taken both to upgrade their facilities and 
to develop jet equipment to serve inter- 
mediate and small community airports. 
Coordinated master planning in this area 
would save money and time—and it 
would allow airports to allocate their 
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scarce resouces in the most productive 
way. 

Master planning would also help al- 
leyiate the problems that individual air- 
ports experience in making major im- 
provements. An improvement such as a 
new runway at a metropolitan airport 
will require anywhere from 4 to 10 years 
from conception to completion. But un- 
less airport operators have reliable data 
on their future needs, it is unlikely that 
they can make provision for adequate 
lead time to construct needed improve- 
ment or expansion. A master plan, 
based on forecasts of their future plans 
by the major airlines, would prove in- 
valuable to programing of airport facil- 
ity improvements. 

Moreover, a master plan could help 
solve the problem of increased conges- 
tion at all the major terminals by de- 
termining which general aviation has to 
be siphoned off to general aviation air- 
ports, and how much of it. It would also 
provide advice on- scientific advance- 
ments which would be particularly help- 
ful in increasing airport capacity. Exist- 
ing airport capacity can be greatly ex- 
panded with the help of new develop- 
ments such as instrumentation of air- 
ports for all weather operations, instal- 
lation of improved airport lighting, 
widespread use of standard instrument 
departures, introduction of mosaic radar, 
and replacement of the present system 
of manually controlled separation of air- 
craft landing and takeoff by automated 
sequencing systems. The improvement 
of aviation techniques has historically 
provided a continuing increase in airport 
capacity beyond forecast predictions. 
Master planning would help to increase 
this capacity, and thereby decrease con- 
gestion. 

A PLANNING AGENCY 

For all these reasons, we must have a 
mechanism for long-range systems plan- 
ning of our domestic aviation program. 
The logical place to rest responsibility 
for the formulation of such a systems 
blueprint would seem to be in the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. The FAA al- 
ready has responsibility for four on-go- 
ing programs directly related to such a 
master plan—aircraft certification, op- 
eration and control of our Nation’s air- 
space, the terminal-aid establishment 
program and the Federal-aid to airports 
program. In each of these areas, the ex- 
istence of a blueprint along the lines I 
have mentioned could provide the guide- 
lines for program policy planning. 

Before today, the FAA had never been 
given the statutory mandate to develop 
such a plan. And since the FAA is a 
separate agency, set apart from other 
governmental transportation functions, 
and lacking a Cabinet voice, there is 
some doubt that it could adequately have 
performed this function. 

But with the creation of this Depart- 
ment, containing the FAA as one of its 
most influential components, the time 
seems right to establish such a mecha- 
nism for planning. 

The statutory mandate has been given 
the Secretary of Transportation in sec- 
tion 4(a) of the bill to “exercise leader- 
ship—in transportation matters”; to 
“develop national transportation policies 
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and programs” and to “promote and un- 
dertake the development, collection and 
dissemination of technological, statis- 
tical, economic, and other information 
revelant to transportation.” Certainly 
this mandate seems broad enough to 
justify the Secretary directing the FAA 
to construct the kind of systems blue- 
print I have outlined. And there is no 
question, as former FAA Administrator 
Najeeb Halaby concluded, that the FAA 
could get better solutions to problems 
which also involve other forms of trans- 
portation if it were a part of a Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

Section 4(a) of the bill also gives the 
Secretary and therefore the FAA the 
authority to “consult with the heads of 
other Federal departments and agen- 
cies— 

To encourage them to establish and ob- 
serve policies consistent with the mainte- 
nance of a coordinated transportation sys- 
tem operated by private enterprise. 


In addition, the bill in section 4(g) 
provides for the coordination and coop- 
eration with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development necessary to 
insure that transportation policy is de- 
veloped in concert with other modes of 
transportation as a part of an overall 
program of urban planning. 

AVIATION MASTER PLAN 


Therefore, I strongly recommend that 
the President and the new Secretary 
seize upon the opportunity presented by 
enactment of this bill to direct the FAA 
to assume responsibility for formulating 
a master plan for the national air trans- 
portation system. 

I am not suggesting by this proposal 
that the Federal Government take over 
control of domestic civil aviation. At the 
present time, for example, Federal au- 
thority to require an air carrier to oper- 
ate equipment compatible with existing 
or planned airports does not exist. And 
I am not arguing that it should exist. 
But neither do I believe that manufac- 
turers, airline and airport operators and 
Government officials should any longer 
be forced to operate in the dark, often 
making decisions involving billions of 
dollars without the benefit of the leader- 
ship, coordination and common direction 
that a long-range systems blueprint 
could provide. 

I have spoken or corresponded with a 
great number of the parties whose par- 
ticipation and cooperation in the devel- 
opment of such a plan would be essen- 
tial. I believe there is a strong con- 
sensus in its favor, and a broad willing- 
ness to cooperate. Generally speaking, 
there seems to be a recognition that a 
crisis is upon us and that cooperative, 
long-range system planning is in the best 
interests of all. 


MORE FUNDS FOR AVIATION 


The establishment of this new Depart- 
ment of Transportation should also con- 
tribute to aviation receiving a larger 
share of Federal financial resources. 
Aviation along with every other method 
of transportation will be supported and 
regulated by a member of the Cabinet. 
If we bring together under one head all 
the principal transportation forms and 
build a systems blueprint, we should 
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be able to allocate resources to transpor- 
tation in a less haphazard manner, 
focusing on priorities, and cost benefits, 
and relating our Federal transportation 
investments to the future needs of the 
Nation. 

The legislation before us specifically 
provides for the formulation of trans- 
portation investment standards, and I 
hope that when the Secretary of Trans- 
portation presents to the Congress a bal- 
anced program for Federal assistance to 
transportation his requests will include 
imaginative and realistic financing pro- 
posals to meet our growing aviation 
needs. 

I have already touched upon the in- 
adequacies of our present Federal direct 
grant assistance program—both as to 
scope and level of funding. As the Com- 
merce Committee made clear in its re- 
port No. 1282, on the bill extending the 
Federal Airport Act for the next 3 years, 
the committee recognized the need for 
greater fundings. But in the face of the 
inflationary pressures and other high 
priority Federal commitments it could 
not see its way clear to authorizing more 
than the administration asked for. 

Without getting into the merits of that 
judgment, I think it is fair to point out 
that unless we find ways to allocate more 
resources to meet our growing aviation 
needs—and find them soon—the results 
in 5 years may well be chaos. And the 
impact will be felt not only by the avia- 
tion industry. It will be felt throughout 
the economy, for aviation has become an 
indispensable part of our national trans- 
portation system and is vital to the well 
being of every citizen. I tend to agree 
with Mr. Halaby’s conclusion that, had 
aviation been represented by a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, the level of 
funding for this year’s Federal Airport 
Act might well have been higher. 

FEDERAL AIRPORT LOANS 


But, in any case, I urge that as one of 
its first tasks, the new Department re- 
view this problem of financing, and in 
particular consider the feasibility of 
establishing a Federal airport loan assist- 
ance program to supplement the existing 
program of direct assistance. 

A joint study by the Airport Operators 
Council, the American Association of 
Airport Executives and the National As- 
sociation of State Aviation Officials fore- 
casts that airport development needs for 
the last half of this decade—almost 2 
billion—will exceed expenditures made 
in the first half of the decade by more 
than 50 percent; at the present level of 
Federal assistance, more than 85 per- 
cent of this greatly increased expendi- 
ture must be provided by local and state 
sources. 

According to a recent FAA survey, over 
the next 5 years approximately 250 com- 
munities currently served by scheduled 
air carriers and forecast to receive jet 
service will have to finance substantial 
additional airport development. The 
survey estimated total costs at $261 mil- 
lion. This does not include the cost of 
passenger terminal facilities, most of 
which would be required at small and 
nonhub airports and small hub airports 
serving metropolitan areas of 100,000 to 
500,000 in population. And up to 20 
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major hub airports will have to engage 
in substantial terminal area development 
in order to accommodate the increased 
capacity aircraft of the future. These 
growing airport development needs far 
exceed the financial ability of local gov- 
ernments to meet them. 

A 1965 report of the Airport Operators 
Council International indicates that 73 
percent of past financing for local and 
State projects came from revenue bonds. 
Yet the report also points out that the 
ability to float bond issues which pledge 
future airport revenues to their retire- 
ment is almost exclusively limited to a 
relatively few of the Nation’s major 
airports; and that general obligation 
bond issues, although generally possible 
at large and medium hub airports, are 
rarely possible at small and nonhub 
airports. 

More assistance for airport capital 
financing is therefore critically needed. 
It seems wise to make such assistance 
available through a system of Federal 
loans to local and State governments, as 
an adjunct to direct Federal aid, in order 
to enable capital development to proceed 
which would otherwise be delyayed or 
cancelled because of the inability of the 
operating authority to otherwise arrange 
for the required financing. 

The time for beginning such a loan 
program is now. The jumbo aircraft will 
be introduced in quantity into the avia- 
tion system during the 1970-75 period 
and jets are being introduced into the 
local service system now. The leadtime 
necessary for a terminal to accomplish 
needed changes while at the same time 
remaining operational ranges from a 
minimum of 3 years upward to 7 years. 
Thus airports must begin now if facili- 
ties are to be available to accommodate 
the volume and type of aircraft operat- 
ing in the system. Although the loans 
would still require the State and local 
governments to spend a great deal of 
money, the improvements resulting from 
the loans are directly related to in- 
creased airport revenues and the air- 
ports ability to repay. Likewise, it would 
aid local governments to match Federal 
aid to the same degree that they could 
seek and obtain funding from other 
sources for the purpose, and do so at 
lesser cost. 

LOANS FOR GENERAL AVIATION AIRPORTS 


I also call upon the new Department 
to consider the desirability of instituting 
a Federal loan program to private gen- 
eral aviation airports and to State and 
local governments which wish to develop 
general aviation airports. 

As CAB Secretary Richard Sanderson 
points out: 

The greatest percentage increase in air 
traffic activity over the past ten years has 
occurred in the field of general aviation. 
This increased activity has diminished the 
ability of large hub airports to accept addi- 
tional air carrier traffic. It is most impor- 
tant, therefore, that greater emphasis be 
place on the development of additional air- 
ports to be used by general aviation. 


The FAA forecasts that by 1971 gen- 
eral aviation will represent 77 percent of 
total aircraft operation, and will ac- 
count for nearly 23 million operations 
just at the Nation’s airports with con- 
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trol towers—300—more than double the 
number for public airline movement. 
This general aviation traffic is impor- 
tant; it serves the needs of business fly- 
ing, air taxi service, aerial applicators, 
mail carriage, forest fire protection, and 
many others. Yet the intermingling of 
scheduled air carriers, general aviation 
and military aircraft within the same 
airport and operating from the same 
airport has serious shortcomings as traf- 
fic grows. It adds to congestion, delays 
and inefficiencies. It increases the dan- 
ger of air travel. And these problems 
will worsen as traffic increases. 
SATELLITE AIRPORTS 


I believe one solution to this problem 
is to encourage the building and expan- 
sion of general aviation airports, as satel- 
lite airports on the perimeter of large 
cities, to siphon off general aviation air- 
craft from the large passenger terminals. 
The outstanding example of how effec- 
tively this method can work is the ex- 
ample of the Minneapolis-St. Paul metro- 
politan airport system. Their plan went 
into effect 20 years ago. Their efforts to 
separate the different kinds of flying have 
been highly successful. 

The airport network owned and op- 
erated by the commission of Minneapolis- 
St. Paul now consists of six fields—Wold 
Chamberlain, which accommodates seven 
scheduled air carriers; and five smaller 
airports located around the metropoli- 
tan area. The benefits of operating this 
coordinated complex have been reflected 
in safety, economics, and greater ca- 
pacity. During a period of extreme avia- 
tion growth the operations at Wold 
Chamberlain Field have decreased to 
222,000 in 1965. 

The system of Minneapolis-St. Paul 
effectively separates general aviation air- 
craft, mainly small planes, from the 
larger, high performance planes used by 
the scheduled airlines. By providing at- 
tractive, conveniently located, and less 
costly facilities for general aviation at 
the five secondary airports, Minneapolis- 
St. Paul has succeeded in drawing the 
general aviation aircraft to those fields. 

The ability to preserve and protect the 
entire metropolitan area airspace is thus 
a fundamental result of this coordinated 
system. And it has been done without 
moving airports too far from the popula- 
tion centers. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul is a success- 
ful, long-range plan for orderly separa- 
tion of air traffic. It guarantees sub- 
stantial capacity for fast growing gen- 
eral aviation. It assures the scheduled 
carriers of facilities at the major airports 
to accommodate the larger number of 
passengers which they have forecast. 
And it provides safety, efficiency, and 
economy, both on the airport and in sur- 
rounding airspace. 

Other metropolitan areas have ex- 
hibited the same farsighted air planning 
in the public interest. While the Twin 
Cities of Minneapolis-St. Paul have dis- 
tributed 73 percent of their total aviation 
movements to five smaller airports, Los 
Angeles distributes 81 pecrent of its total 
air traffic to its six smaller airports, and 
Pittsburgh distributes 54 percent of its 
total aircraft movement to its one smaller 
airport. 
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The Port Authority of New York has 
not developed a plan for general avia- 
tion airports in the New York area. By 
1965, small plane movements at three 
major airports rose to fully 27 percent of 
their total airport operations. By 1980, 
they are predicted to represent one-third 
of total airport traffic at the air carrier 
airports in New York. 

In my own State of Massachusetts a 
large percentage of Boston-bound gen- 
eral aviation aircraft land at Logan In- 
ternational Airport. Much of this gen- 
eral aviation is concerned with the trans- 
portation of industrial materials. Bos- 
ton industrialists, and industrialists 
throughout the country, have increas- 
ingly found it an advantage to own and 
operate their own planes for the trans- 
portation of their employees, and critical 
raw materials and finished goods. 

Today there are approximately 40,000 
of these private industry-used airplanes, 
which is more than 20 times the number 
of commercial airline aircraft. These 
general aviation planes fly five times as 
many hours as all the commercial car- 
riers combined. In dollars they repre- 
sent a great contribution to the national 
economy. In the past year the sale of 
planes to industry for general aviation 
use is double the sales of planes of the 
previous 2 years. 

But in Boston the cargoes brought into 
Logan must be placed on buses and trains 
and transported through the city to the 
great industrial complexes around Bos- 
ton, for example, route 128. This addi- 
tional transport cost is an added expense 
for producers. 

If there were general aviation airports 
on the periphery of the Boston area, in- 
dustry-owned planes could fly directly to 
the airports closest to the area of the in- 
dustries concerned. The electrical indus- 
try, which likes to transport its products 
by air, would particularly benefit from 
having its products shipped in and out of 
an airport closely adjacent to its facto- 
ries. With the use of general aviation 
airports, the added expense of transport- 
ing goods through Boston would be elim- 
inated and congestion at the Boston air- 
line airport would be eased. 

Two-thirds of all the airports in the 
United States are privately owned. But 
many of them are going out of existence 
because of the profit incentive to sell to 
real estate developers and the fact that 
they do not have the financial capability 
to develop their airports. In the absence 
of Federal guaranteed loan assistance, 
many more will probably disappear and 
certainly fewer cities will be willing to 
acquire and develop the system of small 
airports needed in their area. Many 
small cities that have heretofore been 
served by a private airport will be with- 
out any airport at all. 

Providing loan assistance to general 
aviation airports is not unprecedented. 
Federal moneys can be spent under EDA 
and Appalachia for the development of 
general aviation airports. The problem 
is that under the present administra- 
tion’s policy applied to the Federal pro- 
grams, aid to general aviation airports 
is a very low priority. 

Federal loan programs for the expan- 
sion and development of terminal facil- 
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ities and general aviation airports would 
not only increase the capacity of exist- 
ing airports and ease the burden of 
meeting future needs that will have to 
be shouldered by local and State govern- 
ments. It would also help to ease air- 
port congestion on the ground and in 
the air. 
AIRCRAFT NOISE ABATEMENT 

The new Department must also take 
decisive action to deal with aircraft 
noise, which has become an increasingly 
serious social problem. With the growth 
of air travel and the introduction on a 
large scale of jet aircraft, more and more 
people are suffering annoyance and irri- 
tation from the noise of aircraft taking 
off and landing or flying overhead. 

At the present time, this problem is 
most acute in the immediate residential 
areas surrounding our largest airports. 
But as jet service becomes more wide- 
spread, and still larger jet craft are in- 
troduced into service, there can be no 
question that the problem will become 
still more critical, 

The President’s Office of Science and 
Technology released several months ago 
an excellent study on jet aircraft noise. 
Its principal conclusion was that the 
Federal Government was the proper 
party to supply the initial impetus for 
the research and development necessary 
to deal with this problem. 

I concur in this conclusion and I am 
therefore pleased to note that section 
4(a) of the bill before us specifically au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Transportation 
to promote and undertake research and 
development relating to noise abate- 
ment, with particular attention to air- 
craft noise. 

I interpret this language as a mandate 
for action, and I call upon the new De- 
partment to assign an urgent priority to 
this task. 

The FAA has already begun a noise 
abatement program and established a 
noise abatement staff to undertake a 
concerted effort to alleviate the prob- 
lems of airport noise. 

As a part of the new Department, this 
work of the FAA must be continued and 
expanded. At a minimum a sample 
study, using systems analysis techniques, 
should be made of a representative num- 
ber of airports, and completed within a 
year, As a result of this study, it should 
be possible to formulate a comprehensive 
program which sets airport noise 
measurement standards and develops 
new landing approach procedures, and 
new methods for reducing engine noise. 

The Federal Government has the re- 


-sponsibility for research and develop- 


ment in this area. I believe eventually 
it will also have to find means for devel- 
oping and assisting in financing a com- 
prehensive program which places respon- 
sibility on local communities for the re- 
duction of community airport noise prob- 
lems through compatible land use pro- 
grams in the vicinity of airports. This 
would involve land acquisition and re- 
development to uses to which the noise 
is not a problem. 

I have touched on only some aspects 
of the new opportunities which creation 
of this Department presents to the avia- 
tion field. Similar opportunities are pro- 
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vided for the other modes of transporta- 
tion as well. If we are to capitalize on 
these opportunities, we must act now to 
pass this legislation establishing this new 
Department. 

I am confident that the matters I have 
discussed will receive the careful atten- 
tion they deserve in the new Department 
and that new legislative proposals to 
meet our pressing aviation needs will be 
presented to the President and the Con- 
gress at the earliest possible opportunity. 

I want to thank the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from South 
Dakota for yielding to me. 

Mr. JACKSON, I wish to compliment 
the able Senator from Massachusetts for 
his helpful remarks on the bill concern- 
ing transportation policy. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, for 
myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] I send to the 
desk 10 amendments to the pending bill 
and ask that they be stated en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the reporting of the amend- 
ments en bloc? 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, may I 
ask the Senator from Maryland, Do they 
all pertain to the same subject matter, 
— an they scattered throughout the 

Mr. BREWSTER. They are all on the 
same subject matter but they are scat- 
tered throughout the bill. I intend to 
explain them. 

Mr. MUNDT. But they all deal with 
the same general subject? 

Mr. BREWSTER. They all deal with 
the Maritime Administrator. 

Mr. MUNDT. Ihave no objection, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
anamen will be stated en bloc by the 
clerk. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the reading 
of the amendments be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendments will be printed in the REC- 
ORD at this point. 

The amendments submitted by Mr. 
BREWSTER are as follows: 

1, Page 36, line 25, Subparagraph 1 of sub- 
section (e) of Section 3: Strike the words 
“The Secretary shall establish * * *” and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: There 
is hereby established * * *”. 

2. Page 37, line 24 through page 38, lines 
1 through 3, Subparagraph 3 of Subsection 
(e) of Section 3: Strike the language to be 
found in Subparagraph 3 appearing on page 
37, lines 24 and 25, through to page 38, lines 
1 through 3, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “The Administrators 
and the Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall carry out such functions, powers, and 
duties as are specified in this Act and such 
additional duties as the Secretary may pre- 
scribe.” 

3. Page 41, line 21, Subsection (c) of Sec- 
tion 4: Strike the term “Orders” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Except as 
otherwise provided in this Act, orders“ +”, 

4, Page 42, line 7, Subsection (d) of Sec- 
tion 4: Strike the term “In” and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “Except as pro- 
vided in this Act, in * * +”, 

5. Page 50, line 2, Subsection (a) of Sec- 
tion 6: Strike the term There“ and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “Except as lim- 
ited and restricted herein, there * . 
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6. Page 54, line 9, Subparagraph (B) of 
Paragraph (5) of Subsection (a) of Section 
6: Add to the end of Subparagraph (B) the 
following: Decisions of the Federal Mari- 
time Administrator made pursuant to the 
exercise of the functions, powers, and duties 
enumerated in Subparagraph (A) of Para- 
graph (5) of this Subsection, but not in- 
cluding the functions hereafter transferred 
to the Maritime Board in Subparagraphs (C) 
and (D) of this Subsection, shall be admin- 
istratively final, and appeals as authorized 
by law, including this Act, shall be taken di- 
rectly to the Courts. In the exercise of his 
functions, powers, and duties, the Maritime 
Administrator shall be independent of the 
Secretary and all other officers of the Depart- 
ment.” 

7. Page 54, line 19, strike the terms “The 
administration of * * and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “All functions relat- 
ing to findings and determinations with re- 
spect to loan and mortgage insurance un- 
der. Te 

8. Page 66, line 22, Subsection (h) of Sec- 
tion 6: Strike the terms “Notwithstanding 
any other provision * * *” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “The provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (60 Stat. 
237; 5 U.S.C. 1001 et seq.) shall be applicable 
to proceedings by the Department and any 
of the Administrations or Boards within the 
Department established by this Act except 
that notwithstanding this or any other pro- 
vision . 

9. Page 67, line 16, Subsection (a) of Sec- 
tion 7: Insert the following immediately 
after the term Secretary“: subject to 
the provisions of Section 4 of this Act. 

10. Page 75, lines 14 through 17, Para- 
graph (1) of Subsection (f) of Section 9: 
Strike the language to be found on lines 14 
through 17, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Except where this 
Act vests in any Administration, Agency or 
Board, specific functions, powers, and duties, 
the Secretary may, in addition to the au- 
thority to delegate and redelegate contained 
in any other Act in the exercise of the func- 
tions transferred to or vested in the Secre- 
tary in this Act, delegate any of his residual 
functions, powers and * * . 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I will 
explain the amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland will state it. 

Mr. BREWSTER. What is the unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifteen 
minutes to each side on each amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, be- 
fore explaining the amendments, I should 
first like to congratulate the Senator 
from Washington on his very able pres- 
entation of the entire bill. I should also 
like to comment on the bill generally. 

Mr. President, the pending bill, S. 3010, 
if enacted, would have a tremendous and 
incalculable impact upon our economy. 
It contemplates gathering into one de- 
partment most of the agencies which are 
concerned with our national transporta- 
tion system. It is conceivable that this 
consolidation of transportation agencies 
could have a healthy and far-reaching 
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effect, and result in a coordinated trans- 
portation system. For this reason, there 
are few who disagree with the announced 
objective of this legislation. No sane 
person could oppose a carefully, wisely, 
and scientifically coordinated transpor- 
tation system which would enable the 
components of our economy to transport 
people and goods to all parts of our land, 
and to all parts of the globe. 

However, the actual bill before us, S. 
3010, shows on its face that it is the 
product of undue haste and great con- 
fusion. Many of its provisions are con- 
tradictory. Many of them have not been 
properly integrated into the bill itself, or 
coordinated with the requirements of the 
legislative objective. 

Let me point out a few examples: 

Section 4(b) (2) of the bill provides: 

Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
authorize without appropriate action by 
Congress, the adoption, revision, or imple- 
mentation of any transportation policy, or 
investment standards or criteria contrary to 
or inconsistent with any Act of Congress. 


The last clause which I have empha- 
sized says, if language has meaning, that 
the proposed Secretary of Transporta- 
tion cannot change Government invest- 
ment standards or criteria contrary to 
existing law without appropriate action 
by Congress. But section 7(a) provides: 

The Secretary shall develop and from time 
to time in the light of experience revise 
standards and criteria consistent with na- 
tional transportation policies, for the formu- 
lation and economic evaluation of all pro- 
posals for the investment of Federal funds 
in transportation facilities or equipment 


If language has any meaning, the pro- 
vision I have just quoted means that the 
Secretary, based on his own experience, 
without resort to Congress, can adopt 
and implement investment standards 
contrary to existing law without appro- 
priate action by Congress. If these two 
provisions are not in direct and irrecon- 
cilable conflict, then light is dark, and 
sweet is our. 

Section 3(e) (1) provides that the Sec- 
retary shall establish within the pro- 
posed Department a Highway Adminis- 
tration; a Railroad Administration; a 
Maritime Administration; and an Avia- 
tion Administration. 

Section 3e) (3) provides that the Ad- 

rators, and so forth, shall carry out 
such ctions, powers, and duties as the 
Secretary may prescribe, and such addi- 
tional functions, powers, and duties as 
specified in this act. 

If language has meaning, this subsec- 
tion means that the Secretary will be the 
head of the Department, that the Ad- 
ministrators will be his subordinates, 
— that they shall perform as he directs 

em. 

Section 6(c) provides that: 

Decisions of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
trator made pursuant to the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties enumerated in 


this subsection ... shall be administratively 
final, ... 


If language has meaning, this provi- 
sion would create an Aviation Adminis- 
trator who was administratively inde- 
pendent of the Secretary. 

Such examples could be multiplied in- 
definitely. 
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But, in my opinion, the most serious 
defect of the legislation is that the Mari- 
time Administration—as distinguished 
from the Maritime Board, which has 
subsidy functions—would be buried in 
the proposed new Department without 
independence, without power, without 
the means of formulating policy, devis- 
ing programs, or facing up to the tragic 
demise of the American-flag merchant 
marine which, and I do not exaggerate, 
is now in its last throes. 

With respect to the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, the pending bill is confus- 
ing beyond description. For example, 
section 6(a) in the prefatory language 
would transfer all functions, powers, and 
duties with respect to existing maritime 
law, listed in section 6(a) (5) (A), to the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

Section 6(a)(B) transfers the same 
functions, powers, and duties to the Fed- 
eral Maritime Administrator. To trans- 
fer power by statute to two separate offi- 
cers is to fall between two stools. 

If this legislation is enacted, who will 
formulate maritime policy, who will ad- 
minister it, who will save the American 
merchant marine? I challenge the 
authors to answer these questions. 

Under this legislation the Maritime 
Administrator would be what he is now, 
a mere office boy, carrying messages to 
and from the Secretary. He would have 
no independent power of decision. Every 
action of his would be appealable to the 
Secretary of Transportation who has 
manifold other duties to perform and will 
therefore be unable to dedicate himself 
to the revival of the American merchant 
marine. 

Certainly, it is unnecessary for me to 
recite the facts and figures which prove 
that the American merchant marine is 
now near demise. Our ships carry less 
than 10 percent of our foreign commerce. 
Our tramp ships carry about 5 percent of 
our international bulk cargoes, which 
constitute by far the biggest percentage 
of our foreign trade. Our tankers, many 
of them new and efficient because they 
were built to meet the Suez crisis, carry 
about 3 percent of our oil imports. These 
bulk cargoes constitute the sinews of war. 
It is therefore no exaggeration to say 
that our national defense depends upon 
foreign-flag ships. The availability of 
foreign- flag ships to us in time of crisis is 
a myth and a delusion, and this fact has 
been proved by every crisis in our history, 
including the confrontation with Russia 
in Cuba and the Vietnam war. The ships 
of many of our allies are now carrying 
indispensable cargoes to North Vietnam. 
The ships of our allies have refused, in 
several instances, to carry our military 
cargo to South Vietnam. To depend 
upon foreign-flag ships in the event of 
war emergency is like asking the enemy 
for aid and assistance. 

I have therefore prepared a series of 
amendments which would constitute a 
Maritime Administration, within the De- 
partment of Transportation, which would 
be independent, which would be invested 
with decisional finality, and which would 
be capable of meeting the maritime emer- 
gency which threatens us. 

Section 3(e) (1) provides that the var- 
ious administrations, which I have enu- 
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merated, would be established by the 
Secretary. This means, of course, that 
he could delay such establishment or, 
presumably, having established an ad- 
ministration, could disestablish it. My 
first amendment would establish the ad- 
ministrations by statute. 

Section 3(e) (3) provides that the Ad- 
ministrators, and so forth, shall carry 
out such duties as are prescribed for them 
by the Secretary, and such other duties 
as are specified by the act. This word- 
ing, in my judgment, undermines the in- 
dependence of all the Administrators. 
My second amendment, therefore, would 
provide that the Administrators and the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard shall 
carry out such functions, powers and 
duties as are specified in this bill and 
such additional duties as the Secretary 
may prescribe. The purpose of the 
amendment is to vest, by statute, the 
primary functions, powers, and duties in 
the appropriate Administrators and the 
Commandant, and then authorize the 
Secretary to prescribe additional duties. 

Section 4(c) provides that orders and 
actions of the Secretary or the National 
Transportation Safety Board shall be 
subject to judicial review to the same ex- 
tent that the agencies now performing 
these functions are subject to such re- 
view. This is in conflict with other sec- 
tions of the bill which give greater ad- 
ministrative and decisional independence 
than the agencies now performing these 
functions have. My amendment would 
attempt to reconcile this conflict by pro- 
viding that no existing law granting 
judicial review shall be in conflict with 
the provisions of this bill. 

Section 4(d) provides that the actions 
of the Secretary, the Administrators, and 
the Safety Board shall have the same au- 
thority as is now vested in the agency 
performing the functions transferred to 
the proposed new Department. In the 
case of the Maritime Administration, as 
now constituted, the actions and the de- 
cisions of the Administrator have no 
finality, but are all appealable to the 
Secretary, who frequently overrules 
them, There will be no improvement in 
the functional efficiency of the Maritime 
Administrator if this appeal to the Sec- 
retary is left intact. My fourth amend- 
ment would therefore provide that the 
independence invested in the Maritime 
Administration, as in all other adminis- 
tions, would not be eroded or de- 
stroyed by the lingering of old and futile 
appeals. 

As I have previously stated, the pref- 
atory language in section 6(a) transfers 
and vests in the Secretary all functions, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of 
Commerce, including the maritime func- 
tions. In order to reconcile this prefa- 
tory language with an independent mari- 
time agency, my fifth amendment would 
therefore insert at the beginning of sec- 
tion 6(a) the language “except as limited 
and restricted herein,” so that the inde- 
pendence of the Administrations would 
be clear and unambiguous: 

Section 6(a)(5)(B) of the bill would 
transfer to the Federal Maritime Admin- 
istrator the functions, powers, and du- 
ties of the Secretary of Transportation 
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under section 6 (a), but there is no defini- 
tion or explanation of the extent of the 
powers or the degree of independence of 
the Federal Maritime Administrator. 
My sixth amendment would therefore 
provide that decisions of the Administra- 
tor would be administratively final, and 
that, such appeals as are authorized by 
law, ineluding this bill, would be taken 
directly to the courts. This would elimi- 
nate the unnecessary and frustrating 
right of appeal from the Administrator 
to the Secretary. In drafting this 
amendment I have used the language of 
the bill as applied to the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, the National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board, and the other Admin- 
istrations... The amendment would also 
expressly invest the Maritime Adminis- 
trator with independence of the Secre- 
tary and all other officers of the new De- 
partment in the exercise of his functions, 
powers, and duties. 

My seventh amendment relates to the 
powers of the proposed Federal Maritime 
Board, which would be charged with the 
duties of administering the construction 
and operating differential subsidies of 
the 1936 act, as well as title XI of the 
same act which provides for mortgage 
insurance. The amendment refers only 
to the language of the bill relating to 
title XI, and would invest the Maritime 
Board with the functions of findings and 
determinations with respect to loan and 
mortgage insurance, rather than admin- 
istration. 

My eighth amendment is a perfecting 
amendment to section 6(h) of the bill, 
and would simply provide that the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act shall be ap- 
plicable to proceedings by the Depart- 
ment and all of the components. 

My ninth amendment is designed to 
reconcile the conflict I previously pointed 
out between section 4(b) (2) and section 
76a) with respect to investment stand- 
ards. It would insert after the word 
“Secretary” the language “subject to the 
provisions of section 4 of this act.” 

My 10th amendment is designed to 
clear up another confusion in the exist- 
ing bill. While the bill, as we have seen, 
purports to transfer, not only to the Sec- 
retary, but to the Maritime Administra- 
tor, certain specific functions, powers, 
and duties, section 9(f)(1) purports to 
authorize the Secretary to delegate and 
redelegate all authority covered by the 
act at his discretion. My amendment 
would provide that, where specific func- 
tions, powers, and duties are transferred 
by the statute to specific administrators, 
the Secretary would have no authority to 
disregard the statute and engage in dis- 
cretionary delegations and redelegations. 

Mr. President, Senators will remember 
that the House of Representatives passed 
@ bill which established an entirely sep- 
arate maritime agency. My amend- 
ments would do this also. We would 
continue under the overall authority of a 
Secretary of Transportation with the 
four basic Administrators of trucking, 
planes, rails, and ships. But in the case 
of shipping, we would put it on an equal 
basis with the authority which the other 
three Administrators have. Most of the 
amendments I have pertain solely to 
the authority of the Maritime Admin- 


istrator to determine what degree of in- 
dependence, if any, he is to have. 

The amendment that sets this out is 
amendment No. 6 on page 1 of the 
amendments ‘which I have sent to the 
desk. In brief, this amendment states: 

Decisions of the Federal Maritime Admin- 
istrator made pursuant to the exercise of the 
functions, powers, and duties enumerated 

„shall be administratively final and ap- 
peals as authorized by law, including this 
Act, shall be taken directly to the Courts. 
In the exercise of his functions, powers, and 
duties, the Maritime Administrator shall be 
independent of the Secretary and all other 
officers of the Department. 


Mr. President, I think these amend- 
ments establish a reasonable compromise 
between the position of the administra- 
tion and the House bill. I believe that 
the amendments, if accepted by the Sen- 
ate and by the Senator from Washing- 
ton, will, of course, be acceptable to the 
House of Representatives. 

Thus, we will have an overall trans- 
portation bill with a new Cabinet offi- 
cer—a new Secretary—but we would also 
have an effective way to deal with our 
merchant marine policy. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Maryland yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. BARTLETT. I desire to con- 
gratulate—and heartily—the Senator 
from Maryland for offering the amend- 
ments which, in my judgment, are abso- 
lutely necessary in order that the mari- 
time industry may have proper repre- 
sentation within the new Department, 
and that the Administrator may have au- 
thority, as has been pointed out, on a 
parity with those responsible for other 
modes of transportation. 

As the Senator has pointed out, he has 
not even sought to do that which the 
House did by its vote; namely, to divorce 
the Maritime Administration from the 
new Department of Transportation en- 
tirely. He has taken another course, a 
course which, I trust, will be acceptable 
to the committee. It would be my hope 
that the Senator in charge of the bill 
will be willing to accept the modified 
amendments and, if this is done, I am 
confident that the maritime industry and 
its whole structure will have an opportu- 
nity not only to survive but also to grow 
and to expand—which is so essential to 
the best interests of this Nation—in a 
manner that otherwise would not be 
possible. 

I believe it would not be possible under 
the present language. 

Once more, I think the maritime in- 
dustry owes a debt of gratitude to the 
Senator from Maryland for saying what 
he has said now and for offering the 
amendments. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator, chairman of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Sub- 
committee of the Commerce Committee, 
for his comments, 

I wish to ask the manager of the bill, 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
JACKSON], if these amendments would be 
acceptable. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, first of 
all, I want to associate myself with the 
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remarks of the able Senator from Alaska 
regarding the interest and leadership of 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Brew- 
ster] in the whole maritime field. I 
know of his long and continuing concern 
with this problem. I do not know of any 
area of transportation where there is a 
greater need to resolve a more trouble- 
some situation than in the maritime field. 

I regret I cannot accept the amend- 
ments presented en bloc in their present 
form. To accept the amendments now 
before the Senate would establish a situ- 
ation in which we would be putting the 
Federal Maritime Administrator in a 
special category. He would be com- 
pletely isolated from the Secretary of 
Transportation. He would have author- 
ity that would go far beyond the author- 
ity of the other modal Administrators. 

I would accept an amendment to his 
amendment, which he could offer as a 
separate amendment, if he wished, to 
give to Maritime Administrators deci- 
sions of administrative finality where he 
is engaged in those functions which call 
for notice and hearing. 

This is the whole philosophy we have 
tried to adhere to in this bill. In other 
words, where there is a quasi-judicial 
proceeding, the modal Administrator’s 
decision would be final, and the appeal 
would be directly to the court, That 
makes sense. This is what we have pro- 
vided as to the other modes. I do not 
think an appeal should be routed first to 
the Secretary and then to the court. 

As to quasi-judicial matters, this is a 
field in which the Administrator should 
have authority. We have given such 
authority to the other modal Administra- 
tors. I cannot, in my mind, justify an 
exception. 

However, I would be willing to accept 
the amendments that are in the nature 
of technical amendments which the Sen- 
ator from Maryland has presented. I 
will take them to conference. Ihave not 
had an opportunity to go into the tech- 
nical amendments. I received them 
about noon today. They require careful 
review. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Washington. Of course, I 
would prefer to have my amendments 
accepted as originally presented. I be- 
lieve the Maritime Administrator should 
have independence of action, which he 
would have under my amendment. It is 
my understanding the amendments are 
not acceptable, but that if I modify one 
of them, they would be acceptable. I 
believe I have a right to modify my own 
amendment. 

Therefore, I ask the clerk to strike out 
in its entirety amendment No. 5, and to 
rewrite amendment No. 6, as follows: 

Page 54, line 9, Subparagraph (B) of Par- 
agraph 5 of Subsection (a) of Section 6: 
Add to the end of Subparagraph (B) the fol- 
lowing: “Decisions of the Federal Maritime 
Administrator made pursuant to the exer- 
cise of the functions, powers, and duties 
enumerated in Subparagraph (A) of Para- 
graph (5) of this Subsection, which involve 
notice and hearings, but not including the 
functions hereafter transferred to the 
Maritime Board in Subparagraphs (C) and 
(D) of this Subsection, shall be adminis- 
tratively final, and appeals as authorized by 
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law, including this Act, shall be taken di- 
rectly to the Courts. 


What I have done here is to cover situ- 
ations which only involve notice and 
hearing and stricken out the words 
that were obnoxious to the Senator from 
Washington, namely: 

In the exercise of his functions, powers, 
and duties, the Maritime Administrator 
shall be independent of the Secretary and 
all other officers of the Department. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment No. 6 of the Senator from 
Maryland is so modified. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. JACKSON. I appreciate the 
modification of the amendment which 
he has just made. I understand the 
Senator agreed to strike out amendment 
No. 5, which is on page 50, line 2; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BREWSTER. That is correct. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. While there has been a 
series of 10 amendments offered, of 
which 1 has now been eliminated and 
1 has been changed, is there anything 
in the 8 remaining amendments in 
the package of amendments offered 
which is inconsistent with the provisions 
at the desk? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has asked that question. No; they 
are entirely consistent. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, that 
is my understanding. 

I want to make it clear to the Senator 
from Maryland that I am willing to take 
to conference the technical amendments, 
which have been included, with the un- 
derstanding that in the meantime we will 
look into them to make certain that they 
are of a technical nature, and not of a 
substantive nature. 

The Senator from Washington be- 
lieves that there is merit in the amend- 
ment the Senator offers; namely, that, in 
those matters in which the Maritime 
Administrator is required to give notice 
and hearing, his decisions are to be ad- 
ministratively final and appeal is directly 
to the court, which, in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act, would 
be to the circuit court of appeals. That 
particular amendment is in keeping with 
what we have offered in this bill, and will 
be taken to conference. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. It seems that the 
Senator from Washington is contem- 
plating accepting the amendments. Be- 
fore he does so, I should like to ask him 
a few questions. The first question is, 
Is it the purpose of the bill to place the 
transportation sevices of the Federal 
Government under one executive head 
who shall coordinate the activities? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect, in general. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And it has been the 
purpose of the bill, as presented by the 
committee, to treat the different trans- 
portation services identically? 
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Mr. JACKSON. In general, the Sena- 
tor is correct. Obviously, this is not lit- 
erally possible because of the historic 
differences that exist among the modes 
of transportation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Primarily, the modes 
of transportation embraced are, gen- 
erally, highway truck transportation, 
waterway transportation, railroads, air- 
lines, and, in a measure, pipelines. 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has certain functions in that 
regard. 

Mr.LAUSCHE. Yes. The acceptance 
of the proposed amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Maryland will not place the wa- 
ter carriers in a preferential position 
over that accorded to other modes of 
transportation, will it? 

Mr. JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Because the distinguished Senator 
from Maryland has offered a number of 
what he describes as technical amend- 
ments, the Senator from Washington 
does not have the time to review care- 
fully and in depth, the impact of all of 
the technical amendments. I want to 
make certain that they are technical 
amendments, but I assure the Senator 
from Ohio that the differences as he has 
stated regarding the policy we are fol- 
lowing, briefly, are these: 

We divided the functions into two 
categories. The Secretary of the pro- 
posed Department is to be responsible for 
any administrative matters. In quasi- 
judicial and quasi-legislative matters, 
the decisions of the modal Administrators 
would have administrative finality. Ap- 
peals from decisions of the modal Admin- 
istrators would go directly to the courts. 
We strongly believed that there was no 
sense in requiring that appeals go first 
to the Secretary. This is the philosophy 
we have endeavored to follow, and I 
would insist that it be followed with re- 
spect to the maritime program as it is 
with respect to the other modes of trans- 
portation. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. My final question is 
this: Can the Senator from Ohio be as- 
sured that by the acceptance of these 
amendments there is no purpose to give 
specific preference, concerning what the 
new Department will do, to the water car- 
riers over that given to the railroads, 
the truckers, and other methods of 
transportation? 

ong JACKSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, do I 
still have the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has the floor. 

Mr. BREWSTER. How much time 
have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has 1 minute 
remaining. 

Mr. BREWSTER. In conclusion, Mr. 
President, I would say the amendments 
I have offered, which seem to be accept- 
able, merely place the maritime indus- 
try on the same footing with other modes 
of transportation. It is not our inten- 
tion to give them any preferential treat- 
ment whatsoever. This has nothing to 
do with the substantive matter whatever; 
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it merely gives the Maritime Administra- 

tor some ability to revise our maritime 

policy and rebuild our maritime fleet. 
_I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say that I am very pleased to take 
this entire matter to conference, and 
I hope that in conference we can reach 
an equitable resolution of this very dif- 
— — problem that exists in the maritime 

eld. 

On that basis, I yield back the remain- 
der of my time. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing, en bloc, to 
amendments, as modified, of the Senator 
from Maryland. 

The amendments, as modified, were 
agreed to en bloc. 

Mr. MUNDT. It has been called to 
my attention that on page 43 of the bill, 
where we include wildlife and waterfowl 
refuges with public parks, recreation 
areas, and historic sites in protecting 
them from anything that might be in 
the nature of a detraction from their 
natural beauty and purpose, we did not 
include, on line 21, the same language 
with reference to wildlife and waterfowl 
refuges which was included elsewhere. 

Therefore, I propose an amendment, 
on line 21 of page 43, after the words 
“recreational area,” to add the words 
“wildlife and waterfowl refuge.” That 
would bring that subsection into har- 
mony with the remainder of the bill. I 
say to the distinguished Senator from 
Washington, the acting floor manager of 
the bill, that I am referring to the matter 
which we have discussed heretofore, and 
I believe we are all in agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On 
page 43, at the end of line 21, to add the 
words “wildlife and waterfowl refuge.” 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the matter now before the Sen- 
ate is the clarifying amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from South Dakota. 
I think the amendment is helpful, and I 
am pleased to accept it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MUNDT. I yield back all the re- 
mainder of my time except the 10 min- 
utes I promised the Senator from West 
Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 30 seconds to me before he 
does that? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I had 
promised to yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, before 
we proceed, could we have a vote on my 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, am I rec- 
ognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. What 
about the 10 minutes the Senator from 
South Dakota yielded to me? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair will state that we are confronted 
here with a rather strange parliamen- 
tary creature. The Senator from West 
Virginia has the floor, except that he 
yielded 2 minutes to the Senator from 
South Dakota. The 10 minutes yielded 
to the Senator from West Virginia are 
still very much in effect. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, to clar- 
ify the situation, I yield 10% minutes to 
the Senator from West Virginia, 30 sec- 
onds of which may go to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me 5 
minutes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Department of Transportation bill we 
are considering today is very important 
to Members of Congress from the Mid- 
west because the proposed Department 
will have a substantial impact on the 
way in which the St, Lawrence Seaway 
is developed. 

I am very pleased with the action 
taken by the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee to give the Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation an independent 
status within the proposed agency. On 
the other hand, I am apprehensive over 
the treatment the seaway may receive 
from the Secretary of this new Depart- 
ment. 

All those who have fought for the 
seaway over the years were shocked by 
the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation’s support for a 10-per- 
cent increase in seaway tolls at a time 
when American-flag shipping on the 
seaway has fallen from 29 ships last 
year to 12 ships so far this year. Under 
Secretary Boyd’s remarks, when testify- 
ing on the Mondale bill to recapitalize 
the seaway, raised the prospect of serious 
underutilization of the seaway with re- 
sulting lower income despite higher tolls. 

I am particularly concerned about the 
fact that there will be an adverse éffect 
on ports throughout the Great Lakes if 
this procedure is followed. I include 
some eight ports in the State of Wiscon- 
sin. 
A Secretary of Transportation who is 
fully sympathetic to the problems and 
potentialities of this “fourth seacoast” 
can do tremendous good for the economy 
of the Midwest and the Nation as a 
whole. On the other hand, a Secretary 
who merely considers the seaway as a 
moneymaking proposition, and nothing 
else, could do unmitigated damage to 
midwestern economic interests. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
amount involved from the standpoint of 
the Treasury is very little, probably 
$600,000 a year. However, the impact 
on the seaway could be devastating for 
transportation on this great body of 
water. 

The Department of Defense has re- 
cently initiated a system of competitive 
bidding for ocean shipment of military 
cargo. This type of competition would 
greatly aid flag shipping on the lakes. 
The lakes had been virtually eliminated 
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from the previous negotiated-bid system 
by East Coast Shipping Conference tac- 
tics. 

A sympathetic Secretary of Transpor- 
tation could improve conditions for 
shipping military cargo through the sea- 
way through his consultations with the 
Department of Defense as well as with 
the other concerns and agencies involved. 

Mr. President, I ask the distinguished 
Senator from Washington, the manager 
of the bill—who, I think, has done a 
highly competent job as he always does 
on Senate legislation—if he would agree 
that the Department of Transportation 
is being set up in this bill to provide 
fair treatment for all modes of trans- 
portation in all areas of the country 
where transportation is competitive. 

Mr. JACKSON. As the Senator from 
Wisconsin is probably aware, I voted for 
and supported the legislation setting up 
the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 

I think that it is a very important 
undertaking. I believe it is, indeed, a 
part of our national transportation pro- 
gram. 

I can only express the very strong hope 
that the new Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, provided for in the pending bill, 
will see to it that there is no discrimina- 
tion between modes of transportation. 

The new Secretary should look very 
carefully into the problem posed by the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, 
concerning the proposed increase of tolls. 
If this is to affect the proposed overall 
policy that Congress laid down in the 
treaty that was approved in connection 
with the St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
I would be greatly disappointed. 

I think it is important that the new 
Secretary of Transportation treat the 
various modes of transportation fairly 
and equitably in the national interest. 

I do not think that one mode should 
be singled out over another. The over- 
riding consideration should be the na- 
tional interest of this country and what 
is best in the public interest. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
very much. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the only 
waterway in the country, to my knowl- 
edge, which is required to pay a toll and 
required to pay back every penny that 
the Federal Government invests. 

The other waterways get an outright 
subsidy. We feel that the tolls should 
be kept at their present level and that a 
very modest stretchout in repayment 
should be provided. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Wyoming yield me 3 
additional minutes? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
the Senator from Wisconsin 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin is recognized for 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the follow- 
ing excellent articles on the seaway prob- 
lem, written by Alan Emory, an extraor- 
dinarily able reporter of the Water- 
town Times, be printed at this point in 
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the Recorp: “Seaway Senators Arming 
To Battle Military Cargo Cut’’; “United 
States To Back Seaway Hike Condition- 
ally”; “L.B.J. Held Only Block to Seaway 
Toll Hike”; and “Time Is Running Out 
in Seaway Toll Battle.” 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SEAWAY SENATORS ARMING To BATTLE 
Muurrary Carco CUT 


(By Alan Emory, Times Washington 
correspondent) 
WASHINGTON.—Seaway area senators are 
lining up to fight a bill that threatens the 
future expansion of military cargo shipments 
from the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence river 


ports. 

The bill has already been cleared by the 
senate commerce committee. It would re- 
quire the defense department to scrap its 
new policy of competitive bidding to carry 
military cargo on American flag vessels and 
return to a long standing policy of negotiated 
contracts. 

Sen. WILLIAM E. Proxmme, D., Wis., has 
already told Senate Majority Leader MIKE 
MANSFIELD, D., Mont., that he is ready to talk 
at length against the measure. 

Sen. PHILIP A. Harr, D., Mich., commented 
that, despite sweeteners in the bill for sea- 
way area lawmakers, “I am reluctant to deny 
to the secretary of defense the opportunity to 
test the application of the basic proposition 
that competitive bidding is the soundest 
business method.” 

The Pentagon, Federal Maritime commis- 
sion, Maritime administration and General 
Accounting office have opposed the bill. 

The bill was pushed by Atlantic, Gulf Coast 
and west coast shipping combines. 

The committee majority called the com- 
petitive bidding practice a new and highly 
hazardous method” that would “fly in the 
face of history“ and lead to “destructive com- 
petition, the bankruptcy of transportation 
firms, the reduction or elimination of service 
and illegal preferences which favor the large 
shipper over the small.” 

The majority argued that competitive 

bidding for liner cargo “inevitably drives 
rates below. costs.” It claimed the bill did 
not change the requirement that military 
cargo be shipped in American flag vessels 
manned by American seamen and sis 
American safety standards. 
Furthermore, the majority claimed, the 
bill would require equal consideration for 
the seaway area in allocating military over- 
seas cargoes, rather than basing awards on 
past history, since the Great Lakes area has 
not had regularly scheduled sailings. 

The prize is a potentially rich one. 

The seaway area has seen its share of de- 
fense cargoes gradually decline as the total 
increased. 

Defense cargoes are now transported at a 
cost of about 8400, 000,000 a year. Arrange- 
ments are made by the Military Sea Trans- 
port service. 

On April 4 the defense department said it 
would start competitive bidding for over- 
seas military shipments to lower transporta- 
tion posts. 

The committee majority, sparked by Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee Chairman WARREN 
G. Macnvuson, D., Wash. and Sen. DANIEL 
BREWSTER, D., Md., argued that the defense 
department movement of air cargo under 
competitive bidding has produced a “chaotic” 
situation and six years ago it got together 
with the Civil Aeronautics board to develop a 
“stable rate system.” 

The committee said Great Lakes ports had 
suffered in obtaining military cargo because 
they were not considerea us a separate sea- 
coast. The bill provides such consideration 
to “encourage the use of Great Lakes ports 
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along with those on the other coasts for the 
loading of military cargo,” the report says. 

The language, however, has not convinced 
the Great Lakes senators. 

Sen. Frank J. Lauscue, D., Ohio, said the 
shipping combines supporting the bill wanted 
to protect a monopoly situation. 

Past cargo policies, he commented, had 
strangled competition and proved a very ex- 
pensive way to destroy the American mer- 
chant marine.” 

UNITED States To Back SEAWAY HIKE 
CONDITIONALLY 


(By Alan Emory) 


WASHINGTON.—The Johnson administra- 
tion is preparing for negotiations with Can- 
ada in which the United States will condi- 
tionally approve a ten per cent increase in 
St. Lawrence seaway toll rates. 

However, the U.S. is. prepared to do some 
hard bargaining on the Canadian proposal 
to levy lockage fees at the Welland canal, 
and the guessing is that negotiations will 
balance the toll increase ‘and the agreement 
to give Canada an extra penny out of every 
revenue dollar from the seaway against the 
lockage fee. 

If Canada receives 72 per cent of the sea- 
way revenue starting next year, instead of 
the 71 per cent that country has been receiv- 
ing, the increased take could come to about 
$150,000 a year immediately and rise in fu- 
ture years. 

The administration is getting ready to 
shift future seaway toll talks to the diplo- 
matic level, informed sources here said today: 

‘Although the policy basis for the U.S. posi- 
tion, is expected to include the higher toll 
structure, as demanded by Canada, the com- 
merce department and American seaway 
officials are under heavy pressure to with- 
hold approval for another year. 

The administration's bowing reluctantly 
to the toll increase will bring an angry reac- 
tion in the midwest and some areas of Can- 
ada, Only six of 61 witnesses at public hear- 
ings in Chicago in June favored higher tolls, 
and only two of 48 witnesses in Ottawa. 

All through two days of hearings Katore a 
senate public works sub-commi „Which 
ended Wednesday, lawmakers, governors, 
port experts and businessmen called for a 
complete new evaluation of the Seaway- 
Great Lakes policy and future by the United 
States and Canada. 

Sen. DANIEL K. Inouye, D., Hawaii; who 
presided at Wednesday’s session, said the 
committee would call on the state depart- 
ment to initiate talks with Canada on the 
whole problem. 

Although the hearings centered on legis- 
lation designed to freeze toll rates at the 
Jan. 1 level, refinance the seaway through 
the issuance of capital stock, in place of the 
present revenue bonds, and make the goy- 
ernment investment permanent, instead of 
requiring the project to pay out after 50 
years, Many seaway backers agreed that the 
importance of the sessions was their focusing 
a bright spotlight on the seaway’s problems 
and their need for a cure. Most of these 
problems are financial caused by a pile-up of 
bond interest that prevents the seaway from 
operating in the black. 

Gov. George Romney of Michigan sent a 
letter to the committee supporting the bill 
as a means of “holding the line” on tolls, but 
urging the abolition of all tolls in the future, 
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(Norz.— This is the first of two articles on 
the controversial Canadian proposal to in- 
crease St. Lawrence seaway tolls ten per cent 
in 1967. Only a stop order by President 
Johnson can prevent United States from 
agreeing to the proposal, according to pres- 
ent thinking in Washington.) 
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WasHINncTon.—Only a stop order from 
President Johnson can prevent the United 
States from agreeing with a hotly contro- 
versial Canadian proposal to increase St. 
Lawrence seaway tolls ten per cent, starting 
with the 1967 shipping season. 

Working echelon administration officials 
are preparing the ground for negotiations 
with Canada that would confirm the increase. 
Alan S. Boyd, under secretary of commerce 
for transportation, who. will probably head 
the new department of transportation, is on 
record favoring the increase. 

United States and Canadian seaway agen- 
cies have reports showing the increase will 
not scare off increasing ‘cargo and revenues 
and will enable the project to meet the legal 
requirement that it pay for itself within 50 
years. 

However, congressmen and senators from 
the seaway section are fighting a desperate 
rear guard action to delay the increase. 
They claim it would wreck the seaway just 
as it begins to compile an impressive record 
of steadily increasing traffic and revenues 
from ship tolls. 

They propose to knock out the 50-year pay- 
out requirement.and refinance the project by 
substituting capital stock for the outstand- 
ing bonds and unpaid interest totaling 
$18,800,000. 

It is the ever-increasing interest backlog 
that has prevented the seaway operation 
from moving'into the black ink side of the 
ledger. 

Canada has suggested a three-point pro- 
gram comprising higher tolls, a greater share 
of the seaway revenue and an escalating pro- 
gram of lockage fees on the all-Canadian 
Welland canal. 5 

President Johnson’s advisers are ready to 
recommend the U.S. go along with the higher 
tolls and the extra revenue for Canada—72 
per cent in place of the 71 she has been fe- 
ceiving—if the Canadians will severely mod- 
ify or eliminate the Welland fees, 

There are no charges on the Welland now, 
but Canada has embarked on & moderniza- 
tion program that will cost half a billion 
dollars. 

The seaway fight, however, has gone be- 
yond the mere question of higher tolls, al- 
though that is the more emotional and dra- 
matic issue. It has spilled over to the new 
transportation department, military. cargo 
policy and the question of a new bilateral 
policy covering the whole Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence area. 

The president has given his support to a 
plan that would provide new prestige for the 
American seaway agency within the new 
transportation department. Seaway section 
lawmakers have threatened to filibuster the 
department bill unless that is approved. 

They have also raised storm signals about 
the nomination of Mr: Boyd to head the de- 
partment, with indications that if he does 
not change his tune about seaway tolls he 
may run into some strong opposition when 
the senate is asked to confirm him. 

Another filibuster has been threatened 
against a measure approved by the senate 
commerce committee that would reverse a 
new Pentagon policy calling for competitive 
bidding for carrying military cargo by water. 

Midwest lawmakers claim the competitive 
bidding could save the United States 840.000. 
000 to $50,000,000 a year, but port and ship 
combines from the east, west and Gulf coasts 
want to go back to negotiated bids to freeze 
out the seaway. 

Sen. PHILIP A. Hart, D., Mich., has suc- 
cessfully sponsored a move for an army engi- 
neer study of the possibility of enlarging or 
twinning U.S. seaway facilities and has sug- 
gested the U.S. look into sharing the Cana- 
dian burden of improved works at the 
Welland canal. 
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All of this will cost money at a time when 
the Johnson administration is trying to 
tighten up its budgets for the future. 

A senate public works subcommittee com- 
pleted two days of hearings on seaway prob- 
lems last week. 

Among the major questions not asked at 
the hearings were these: 

Had the White House been informed in 
advance that Mr. Boyd supported the toll 
increase and was this approved or cleared? 

Would the commerce department approve 
lifting the 50-year payout requirement, as- 
suming no other change were made in the 
financing? 

Just what do the expert predictions show 
a ten-percent toll increase would achieve in 
revenues and cargo? 

Time Is RUNNING OUT IN SEAWAY TOLL 
i BATTLE 


(Note.—This is the second of two articles 
on the controversial Canadian proposal to 
increase St. Lawrence seaway tolls ten per 
cent in 1967. Only a stop order by President 
Johnson can prevent United States from 
agreeing to the proposal, according to present 
thinking in Washington.) 

(By Alan Emory) 

WAsHINGTON—Time is running out for 
opponents of a toll increase on the St. Law- 
rence seaway. 

The issue will soon be handed to the state 
department to negotiate on behalf of the 
Johnson administration, but the White 
House has kept silent on the president’s 
position. 

The only hint has been open support for 
the toll hike by Alan S. Boyd, under secre- 
tary of commerce for transportation, who is 
the effective policy. boss of the seaway op- 
eration. 

Mr. Boyd is considered a key man in the 
whole picture. It is widely believed that if 
congress approves a new cabinet-level de- 
partment of transportation Mr. Boyd will be 
named to head it. 

This could create some problems. 

The American St. Lawrence Seaway. ad- 
ministrator, Joseph H, McCann, has his res- 
ervations about the idea of boosting seaway 
tolls, but Mr. Boyd is for the boost. 

Mr. McCann has declared publicly he would 
be “delighted” to see the seaway financing 
plan overhauled, with capital stock replacing 
revenue bonds and interest. Mr. Boyd has 
opposed legislation to accomplish the re- 
financing. 

Mr. McCann signed a report to the com- 
merce department including some of these 
positions, and Rep. Henry S. Reuss, D., Wis., 
has charged the department with “suppress- 
ing“ it and rewriting it. Mr. Boyd has 
denied the existence of the report, known 
within the seaway agency and the depart- 
ment as the “blue report.” 

The commerce department has, incorrectly, 
accused the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment corporation of “leaking” the “blue 
report” to this reporter. The corporation 
told the department, accurately, it had not. 

Administrator McCann, because of his sub- 
ordinate position, has been unwilling to con- 
tradict commerce department officials in pub- 
lic or even to express his own views candidly. 
His half-hearted attempt to joke away his 
one public expression for the refinancing 
plan brought an immediate rebuke at last 
week's seaway hearing. 

There has been confusion on both sides. 

Mr. Boyd, trying to make a gesture of 
concession, has suggested the treasury pay 
for repairs to the Eisenhower lock on the 
seaway, which may reach a total of $700,- 
000 over the years, The work has to be done 
annually, and the costs have come out of 
ship tolls. < 

-Unless the army engineers decide to sue 
the lock contractor and get the money back 
to the seaway corporation that way, the 
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only reimbursement to the agency would 
have to. come from an army engineer ap- 
propriation. Appropriations are provided by 
congress, but Mr. Boyd declared no legisla- 
tion would be necessary. 

One of the seaway’s senators’ proposals is 
to subsidize part of the waterway operation 
by having taxpayer funds pay for mainte- 
nance—though not operation. Maintenance 
costs this past year came to about $712,- 
000. 

Even some seaway backers have strong 
reservations about the wisdom of attempt- 
ing such a subsidy. 

Mr. Boyd said including the stock divi- 
dend interest in seaway tolls in the proposed 
plan would saddle the project with too much 
of a financial burden in the future, but all 
sides agree it would be nearly impossible to 
place a greater burden on the project than 
the current bond interest problem constitutes 
now. 

Anti-seaway interests, except for the Asso- 
ciation’ of American Railroads, have been 
willing to sit out this latest round and let 
the Johnson administration carry the ball 
for them. 

They have concentrated, instead, on moves 
like trying to overturn the competitive bid- 
ding policy of the Pentagon on military 
cargo shipments. 

All sides agree that there is not a chance 
in the world of congress’ reaching a show- 
down on seaway refinancing this year. Even 
in the future it has to overcome such hur- 
dles as the fact that the house public works 
committee chairman, Rep, GEORGE H. FALLON, 
D., Md., has been a long and bitter foe of 
the seaway. 

The object of the refinancing bill is to 
hold seaway tolls down to their 1966 levels, 
but U.S. and Canada must soon reach an 
agreement on whether the tolls should be 
raised. for the 1967 shipping season. 

President Johnson has indicated sympathy 
with the seaway area governors and law- 
makers but the time for sympathy has given 
way to the time for decision and policy- 
making. 

The seaway's future is now the president’s 
baby. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
must say with great regret that I am go- 
ing to have to vote against the bill in 
spite of the fact that I recognize that 
there is a great deal of merit in it. 

The bill would relieve some of the ter- 
rific burdens the President of the United 
States has in dealing with the large num- 
ber of agencies which report to him. 

The bill would consolidate these agen- 
cies. The bill would coordinate trans- 
portation, and provide the benefits of co- 
ordination. It would provide some bene- 
fits, I hope, for the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

I shall vote against the bill because 
the pig jumped out of the barrel when 
I was discussing the bill with the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota. It was revealed 
that section 7 would freeze into the law 
a provision which would make it much 
easier for uneconomic and wasteful 
waterway projects to be developed over 
the years at a cost of many billions of 
dollars to the American taxpayers. 

Consequently, I must vote “no” on final 
passage. 

I hope that the seaway will be given 
the attention and assistance by the new 
Secretary of Transportation that it so 
seriously needs.. This would in no way 
be inconsistent with his mission to pro- 
mote effective and efficient transporta- 
tion in the United States. In fact, such 
an approach to the seaway should be a 
vital part of this mission. 
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Mr. MONRONEY.. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and 
ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
7 ay of the amendment be dispensed 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. ; 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 74, line 3, strike out all of the 
1a AEREN down to the end of the sentence on 
line 7. 

On page 86, line 9, strike out “(46) Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Transportation (4).“ 

On page 86, after line 16, insert the follow- 
ing: “Section 5315 is amended by inserting 
below (23) Assistant Secretaries of the 
Treasury (4), the following: (24) Assistant 
Secretaries of Transportation (4).’, and re- 
numbering consecutively the remaining posi- 
tions in said section.“ 

On page 87, line 1, strike out “(81) Assist- 
ant Secretary for Administration, Depart- 
ment of Transportation.” and insert in lieu 
thereof, (5) Section 5316 is amended by 
inserting below ‘(28) Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury for Administration.’ the follow- 
ing; ‘(29) Assistant Secretary of Transporta- 
tion for Administration.’, and renumbering 
e the remaining positions in said 

on,” 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
compliment the distinguished senior 
Senator from Arkansas, the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington, the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, and the other 
members of the Government Operations 
Committee on the bill the committee 
reported to establish a Department of 
Transportation. The committee has 
done an excellent job of resolving the 
many complex and technical issues 
raised which have a vital bearing on the 
transportation policy of our Government 
and on the administrative structure 
created to promote, coordinate, and reg- . 
ulate the vast and varied U.S. transporta- 
tion system. The committee bill is a 
marked improvement over the proposal 
originally submitted by the President, as 
well as the bill passed by the House of 
Representatives. j 

When the Senate Committee held hear- 
ings on the President’s proposal, I testi- 
fied in support of a Transportation De- 
partment. I pointed out, however, some 
features of the proposal, which I felt 
would have harmful effects on aviation 
safety and on the continued develop- 
ment of needed water resource projects 
through the United States. I proposed 
three amendments to the committee 
with regard to the serious deficiencies in 
the President’s proposal, 

I am gratified that the committee saw 
fit to include in its bill the substance of 
the . amendments I proposed. My 
amendments were opposed by the ad- 
ministration. But in the modified form 
reported by the committee, I believe they 
improve the bill and do not hamper the 
authority of the Secretary to promote, 
coordinate, and improve our national 
transportation system. 
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That was the primary purpose for es- 
tablishing a Department in the first 
place. 

My first amendment would give to the 
new Federal Aviation Administrator the 
statutory authority and responsibility for 
the air safety functions now performed 
by the existing Federal Aviation Agency. 
These functions include the establish- 
ment and enforcement of air safety reg- 
ulations, the operation of the air traffic 
control system, the allocation and con- 
trol of airspace, and the licensing of air- 
craft and airmen. 

These are functions which relate en- 
tirely to air safety. Placing the sole re- 
sponsibility and authority for making 
decisions affecting air safety in the 
hands of the Federal Aviation Adminis- 
trator, who is required by law to have an 
aviation background and aviation ex- 
perience, will in no way impinge upon 
the primary responsibilities of the Sec- 
retary. The Secretary will have com- 
plete flexibility and authority to pro- 
mote, coordinate, and supervise the many 
aviation activities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and other Government 
agencies not related to air safety. 

One of the main purposes for the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958 was to place 
responsibility for air safety in the hands 
of one Federal agency, so that decisions 
could be arrived at promptly by persons 
skilled in aviation safety without the 
jurisdictional conflicts and jurisdictional 
voids which contributed so greatly to the 
unsafe condition of our airways prior to 
1958. The committee bill also retains 
the present Government organizational 
structure, which was arrived at after a 
great deal of study and thought in 1958. 
This structure cannot be changed ex- 
cept pursuant to reorganization plan or 
statute. During the formative years of 
the Department, it is essential to keep 
the tried and proved aviation organiza- 
tion we now have. 

The Federal Government is not in- 
volved in any other mode of transporta- 
tion to the same extent or so directly as 
it is in the field of aviation. A new air- 
craft cannot be put into operation until 
it has been certified and declared safe by 
the Federal Government. A pilot, either 
commercial or general aviation, is not 
permitted to take the controls of an air- 
craft until he has completed the pilot- 
training requirements fixed by the FAA 
and passed the stringent FAA licensing 
test. A mechanic cannot work on an air- 
plane without a license from the Federal 
Aviation Agency, which attests to his skill 
and ability to perform the intricate re- 
pairs required on today’s generation of 
complicated aircraft. 

An airplane cannot take off until it has 
received clearance from a Federal em- 
ployee in an airport control tower. It 
cannot pass from one region of the coun- 
try to another, thousands of feet above 
the ground, without the approval of the 
air traffic controller who has tracked its 
course across the country. It cannot 
land without permission from an FAA 
man in the airport tower. 

This type of day-to-day, minute-to- 
minute involvement of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the operation of our national 
air transportation system distinguishes 
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aviation from the other modes of trans- 
portation. It is reason enough for the 
carefully considered and meritorious 
amendments made by the Government 
Operations Committee. 

In another important area affecting 
air safety, the committee amended the 
President’s proposal to place all the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s air safety 
functions in the new National Trans- 
portation Safety Board, which will be in- 
dependent of the Secretary. At the pres- 
ent time the CAB, in addition to passing 
on appeals from licensing and certifica- 
tion decisions made by the FAA, has the 
statutory responsibility to investigate 
aircraft accidents and to determine their 
probable cause. 

The administration proposed to sep- 
arate aircraft accident investigation from 
the determination of probable cause. 
This would have been contrary to the 
purpose of the Federal Aviation Act. 
That act placed full responsibility for 
these matters in a board completely in- 
dependent of the agency responsible for 
the operation of the airways, the alloca- 
tion of airspace, safety regulations, and 
the licensing of aircraft and airmen. 

In some instances the probable cause 
of an aircraft accident is attributed to 
the FAA. The Congress in 1958 decided 
that this Agency, which was responsible 
for the operation of the national avia- 
tion system, should not be placed in the 
position of investigating itself. 

The committee amendment would 
maintain the same relationship between 
the Safety Board and the Secretary as 
now exists between the CAB and the 
FAA. The CAB Bureau of Safety would 
be transferred to the Safety Board, and 
the Safety Board would investigate air- 
craft accidents, as well as determine 
probable cause. 

I consider the committee amendments 
on aviation highly important. As I in- 
dicated to the committee when I testi- 
fied in May, I would find it extremely 
difficult to support the bill without their 
inclusion. I hope they will receive the 
approval of the Senate. I urge the Sen- 
ate conferees to oppose any effort to 
eliminate them in conference. 

The committee bill also contains an 
amendment to section 7 relating to 
transportation investment standards, 
which would exempt water resource 
projects from the standards and criteria 
to be developed by the Secretary for the 
investment of Federal funds in trans- 
portation facilities and equipment. The 
committee bill provides that the Water 
Resources Council will develop stand- 
ards and criteria for economic evalua- 
tion of water resources projects. It 
writes into law the “current freight rate” 
formula which existed prior to November 
1964, in determining the primary direct 
navigation benefits of a water resources 
project. 

Since this formula was abandoned, 
there has not been a single water re- 
sources project approved. The new for- 
mula imposed by the Bureau of the 
Budget has resulted in a complete stop- 
page of any new water resources develop- 
ment in the United States. I applaud the 
senior Senator from Arkansas and my 
colleague, the junior Senator from Okla- 
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homa, who were so instrumental in get- 
ting this important amendment into the 
committee bill. I am sure that they will 
advocate it in conference and persuade 
the House conferees that it is necessary, 
if we are to develop and improve the 
navigable waterways of our Nation. 

The able chairman of the Senate Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee has been 
so cooperative and understanding about 
the amendments I proposed that I hesi- 
tate to raise another point about his 
committee’s bill. I am compelled to do 
so, because of a longstanding policy of 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee with respect to the creation 
of additional grades 16, 17, and 18—the 
so-called supergrades—in bills author- 
izing new Government programs or the 
expansion of existing programs. 

The committee bill would authorize the 
creation of 45 additional supergrades to 
be allocated by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to the new Department of Trans- 
portation. This isa matter which comes 
under the jurisdiction of the Senate Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee. The 
committee has made a practice of ob- 
jecting to such provisions in general au- 
thorization bills, as the committee has 
primary responsibility for maintaining 
control over the total number of super- 
grade positions. 

Just this month an additional 300 su- 
pergrade positions were approved by the 
Congress. This legislation went through 
the Senate Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. 

I am aware that additional super- 
grades may be needed next year to staff 
the different programs and activities ap- 
proved by the 89th Congress. The Sen- 
ate Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee will consider legislation to in- 
crease the number of supergrades to be 
made available for all Government de- 
partments and agencies, including the 
new Department of Transportation, the 
first part of next year. 

In view of this and the committee’s 
policy of maintaining control over the 
total number of supergrades, I must ob- 
ject to the provision in the committee 
bill with respect to supergrades. 

I would also like to point out that the 
bill as reported places the four Assistant 
Secretaries for the Department of Trans- 
portation in level III and the Assistant 
Secretary for Administration in level IV 
of the Federal Executive Salary Act of 
1964, as amended. This is not in accord 
with the alinement of assistant secretar- 
ies and assistant secretaries for admin- 
istration in all other departments of the 
Government. 

In 1964, the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service gave very careful con- 
sideration to the ranking of positions in 
the five levels of the executive salary 
schedule. To achieve a proper balance 
and maintain appropriate salary aline- 
ment with agencies and departments, it 
was decided to place the chairmen of 
major agencies in level II and assistant 
secretaries of all departments in level 
IV. The position of assistant secretary 
for administration in all departments 
was placed in level V. I think the inter- 
nal alinement of the Executive Salary 
Act should be preserved. I think also 
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that it would create many problems in 
the executive branch to give preferen- 
tial treatment to the Assistant Secretar- 
ies of this one Department. 

With these thoughts in mind, I send to 
the desk an amendment to strike the 
provision authorizing the creation of ad- 
ditional supergrades, to place the four 
assistant secretaries in level IV, and the 
Assistant Secretary for Administration 
in level V of the executive salary sched- 
ule. I earnestly hope that the senior 
Senator from Arkansas will understand 
my position and accépt the amendment. 

Mr. JACKSON.. Mr. President, may I 
respond on my own time? 

Mr. President, as I understand the 
Senator’s amendment, first, it would 
strike the additional 45 supergrades pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Second, it would 
change the pay from level III to level IV 
of the four assistant secretaries, and 
would change from level IV to level V the 
pay of the Assistant Secretary for 
Administration: 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. It would bring it into conform- 
ity with these levels for the assistant 
secretary in all other departments of 
the Government, with the exception of 
the Assistant Secretaries of Defense and 
— Assistant Secretary for Administra- 

on. 

Mr. JACKSON. And, as I understand, 
it also would conform to the bill as 
passed by the House. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand that there may be some neces- 
sary technical changes in these amend- 
ments, and that matter is now being 
worked out. With that observation, I 
am pleased to accept the amendments 
offered by the senior Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for his consideration. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I yield to my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the distinguished Senator 
and to associate myself with him, partic- 
ularly in that portion of his presentation 
which has to do with safety in the air 
and with the necessity of maintaining 
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dents in the preservation of safety. 

The Senator and I have served to- 
gether for years on the Subcommittee on 
Aviation of the Committee on Commerce. 
I think that this matter is so vital that 
it must be in the bill, must stay in the 
bill, and must remain through the con- 
ference stage. 

I commend the Senator for his amend- 
ments, and the Senators from Arkansas 
and Washington for agreeing to take 
them to conference. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I deeply appreciate 
the great help I have had in the Sub- 
committee on Aviation of the Committee 
on Commerce by the distinguished Sen- 
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ator from New Hampshire. I also ap- 
preciate his insistence that in this bill, 
combining the FAA with the new De- 
partment of Transportation, the safety 
features now granted independent ac- 
tion by the FAA Administrator will not 
be impinged upon. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MON- 
TOYA in the chair). All time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendments offered by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Monroney]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make an observation or two in con- 
nection with the bill. I had planned to 
offer an amendment to the bill to es- 
tablish an Office of Noise Abatement 
under the new Department. I favor the 
bill. I am a member of the Committee 
on Government Operations which re- 
ported the bill, and I shall vote for it. 

I offered the amendment in commit- 
tee, where it failed because of the deep- 
seated feeling that we should not saddle 
the new Department immediately with 
bureaus of an administrative character 
until the best form for its progress was 
ascertained. I settled for a provision 
in the bill which is found at page 40, 
lines 11-13, which gives as one of the 
authorities of the Secretary to: “Pro- 
mote and undertake research and de- 
velopment with respect to noise abate- 
ment, with particular attention to air- 
craft noise.” 

Mr. President, I now rise to emphasize 
the serious nature of the commitment by 
the new Department, and my determina- 
tion to pursue this matter to see that the 
Department really implements the au- 
thority that is given to it in the bill. 

I wish to point out that in connection 
with the 1965 Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Act, I succeeded in introducing 
an amendment calling for a study to 
determine feasible methods to reduce 
econmic loss and hardship suffered by 
homeowners as a result of the construc- 
tion of airports in the vicinity of homes. 
I have had a great deal of difficulty in 
getting that study made. It took a year 
longer than we had planned. I under- 
stand that it was only in June of 1966 
that the study was begun. That would 
cover only one aspect of the matter, 
which is installation of the home. It 
does not cover creation of the noise, the 
kind of engines, approaches to airports, 
runways, and so forth, and the technical 
practices followed by pilots and opera- 
tors of aircraft. 

All of these things will be in the hands 
of this new Department. It is one of the 
most vexing problems affecting big cities 
with dense populations. This problem 
has more effect on the health and prop- 
erty values than any other problem. Mr. 
President, I shall do my utmost to see 
that the provision contained in the bill 
which I have read to the Senate is effec- 
tively implemented. I shall follow the 
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matter to assure that the study which we 
were promised in 1965 is produced, and 
that action is taken on it. 

Mr. President, the other matter to 
which I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate is a problem we ran into for 
Appalachia, where the building of high- 
ways and access roads is an important 
aspect of the Appalachian program. 

The original intent of Congress was to 
give an approval for the Department of 
Commerce, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
on the recommendation of the Appa- 
lachian Commission, with respect to 
highways and access roads. 

Now, Mr. President, since that time, 
the Economic Development Administra- 
tion was established to deal with tech- 
noligically backward areas. It was felt 
that it should have a hand in this de- 
cision. 

When the Department of Transporta- 
tion was set up in this bill, I fought 
against two approvals for the highway 
and access road program. I recom- 
mended that it come under the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, because experi- 
ence has shown, in the introduction of 
the EDA program, in the same depart- 
ment, where public roads were located, to 
wit, the Department of Commerce, ap- 
proval was delayed in connection with 
highway and access roads in Appalachia. 

Again, the committee could not accept 
my amendment, but they did give me a 
provision in the report on page 16, in 
which it pinpointed that the situation 
demanded prompt action from both Sec- 
retaries, and expressed the desire that 
they expected a designated official to be 
held responsible. 

Mr. President, I wish to reaffirm the 
fact that I will do my utmost to see that 
this kind of responsibility is carried out. 
I think this is a serious matter in re- 
spect of this bill, which should have 
attention. 

Finally, I call attention to the fact 
that mass transit is not being trans- 
ferred from the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development at this time to 
the Secretary of Transportation, and 
that is covered at page 43 of the bill. 
A 1-year trial period is used, again a 
compromise, rather than to transfer the 
urban mass transit bill implementation 
to the new Department. 

Again, Mr. President, I shall watch 
this matter closely and follow it up. 
This matter is urgent, as far as we are 
concerned in metropolitan areas such as 
New York. It is important now with re- 
spect to the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. What is done under 
the Mass Transit Act will be important. 
I shall do my best to make the compro- 
mise work, but if it does not, I shall 
fight hard to have the mass transit sit- 
uation placed under the newly created 
Department of Transportation. 

I hope that the cooperation envisaged 
between HUD and the Department of 
Transportation in this bill will work. I 
urge them to make it work. I would 
like to see it work, to go along with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jack- 
son]. Mr. President, I shall follow the 
matter, and if it does not work, I shall 
fight to have it transferred. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to fur- 
ther amendment. If there be no fur- 
ther amendment to be proposed, the 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes out of my time to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris]. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Washington: 

Mr. President, I rise to support the 
bill, and to express my commendations 
to the distinguished Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. McCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jackson], and 
the Senator from South Dakota I Mr. 
Muxpri for their leadership in com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate 
today in connection with the transporta- 
tion bill. 

The bill is a much improved version 
and answers the objections I raised last 
spring when the bill was introduced. In 
a speech on the Senate floor last April, 
Jexpressed serious questions“ concern- 
ing the bill which would create a new 
Cabinet-level department. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of those re- 
marks be printed at this point in the 

<- RECORD. f 

There being no objection; the state- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 
- RECORD; as follows; 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR HARRIS 

The Committee on Government Operations, 
of which I am a Member, has recently held 
two days of hearings on S. 3010, a bill to 
create a new Department of Transportation. 
It was during the course of these hearings 
that I became fully aware of the complexity 

ot this proposed legislation, and I am glad 
that the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee [Mr. MOoCLEĽLLAN] has scheduled ád- 
ditional hearings on the bill for May 3 and 
4. I commend him for his careful handling 
of this matter. y 

There are several proposals contained in 
the bill which I feel warrant additional in- 
vestigation and attention. For instance, I 
have serious questions in my mind concern- 
ing the proposals in Section Seven, which 
would, in effect, transfer to the new Secretary 
many of the functions now exercised by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers with regard to our 
water transportation systems. At the pres- 
ent time, practically all of our inland navi- 

-gation systems, which the Corps of Engineers 
has been responsible for designing, justify- 
ing, and constructing, have been authorized 
under the “multiple purpose” concept. This 
includes navigation, recreation, flood control, 
water supply, and conservation. I, there- 
fore, question the advisability of separating 
from the feasibility study of these projects 
the contribution which navigation and trans- 
portation will have on their justification, 
without relation to the other purposes of the 
projects. 

Secondly, I have reservations about the 
proposal in the bill to transfer all of the 
powers and functions of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to the Secretary of the new de- 
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department. Aviation continues to be one 
of the fastest growing and expanding indus- 
tries in our economy, and it is contributing 
more to our overall economic development. 
With this rapidly expanding use of air trans- 
portation, I question the advisability of 
abolishing F. A. A., which through the years 
has demonstrated exceptional ability to co- 
ordinate and direct the efforts of aviation in 
America. 

Thirdly, I am concerned over the proposed 
transfer of the functions and powers of the 
Bureau of Public Roads to the new Secretary 
of Transportation. Under existing condi- 
tions, the Bureau of Public Roads has done 
an enviable job of directing our programs of 
interstate and federal aid primary and sec- 
ondary highway programs, There has been 
excellent federal-state cooperation. I feel 
the proposed reorganization plan could cur- 
tail our progress in this area considerably, 
and, therefore, feel that further considera- 
tion should be given to the possibility of 
transferring, if at all, the powers and func- 
tions of the Bureau of Public Roads to the 
new department as it is now structured, and 
as & legal entity. 

I have mentioned. only a few of the more 
prominent questions which have come to 
mind in regard to S. 3010. I feel these ques- 
tions point out the great responsibility of 
the Congress to be very cautious before ap- 
proving this recommendation to create a 
new Department of Transportation. 


Mr. HARRIS, Mr. President, my most 
serious objection to the bill was that it 
would have transferred to the new Secre- 
tary certain powers to determine the 
feasibility of navigation projects now 
passed upon by the Corps of Engineers 
and the Water Resources Council.. This 
objection has been more than cured by 
the adoption in committee of an amend- 


_ ment cosponsored by the distinguished 


Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] 


_and myself, which leaves such feasibility 


decisions in the Corps of Engineers and 
the Water Resources Council and, most 
importantly, as I stated earlier today, 
writes into the law itself the former cur- 
rent rate” criteria for new navigation 
projects. ; À 

My second objection, which was to the 
Federal Aviation Agency losing its 
identity in the new Department, was 
taken care of by the adoption of amend- 
ments which I cosponsored with my dis- 
tinguished senior colleague from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney], who is chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Aviation. I cer- 
tainly commend him for his untiring 
leadership and efforts in regard to these 
amendments and to aviation generally. 

My third objection, voiced on the floor 
of the Senate last April, was to the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads losing its identity 
in the new Department and the possi- 
bility that highway funds might be di- 
verted for nonhighway programs. This 
objection, too, has been taken care of in 
the bill reported by our committee, with 
one exception. That exception was 
taken care of by the amendment au- 
thored by the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] and my- 
self and adopted earlier today. 

I support the bill. It is now a much 
better bill for America and for my home 
State of Oklahoma than it was when it 
was introduced. I trust that it will be 
passed and that the Senate conferees will 
insist on the Senate amendments, with 
special reference to title VII, to which I 
referred earlier today. 
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Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. President, I sup- 
port S. 3010, a bill to establish a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

The bill speaks to one of the most se- 
rious gaps in our national life—an 
agency to coordinate the work that has 
been parcelled out over the years to no 
less than 35 Federal agencies. 

Transportation is a $125-billion a year 
business in the United States. It affects 
almost every aspect of human and busi- 
ness endeavor. 

This is a good bill It is a sound and 
workable bill that accommodates both 
the public and private interests in the 
best traditions of our country. 

President Johnson has said that 
transportation is the web that binds the 
Nation, and the statistics bear him out. 
Today, there are 90 million motor ve- 
hicles in the United States, moving on 
1.5 million miles of paved streets and 
highways. There are 97,000 private and 
commercial aircraft flying more than a 
billion miles each year. Transportation 
accounts for one-sixth of our gross na- 
tional products. Among its employees 
are 737,000 in the railroads, 270,000 local 
and interurban workers, 230,000 in air 
transport, and almost 1 million in motor 
transport and warehousing: If we in- 
clude pipeline and water transportation 
personnel, there are over 2.5 million em- 
ployees moving people and goods. 

The United States has a vital stake in 
this vast entity. Consider that our pop- 
ulation for 1966 is estimated at 195.8 mil- 
lion. By 2000, we will be well over 360 
million, one-third of whom will be resi- 
dents of the eastern seaboard: By 2000, 
85 out of every 100 Americans will be 
city dwellers. They and their goods must 
move and be moved. How can this con- 
ceivably take place without sound, ra- 
tional planning by an organization with 
both responsibility and authority? The 
answer is simple. It will not. But our 
lives and our every endeavor will have 
become too complicated and too inter- 
related to permit such a breakdown. Let 
us recognize that the Federal Govern- 
ment is already involved. It has in- 
vested many billions in the growth and 
development of transportation. For 
fiscal 1967 alone, the Government will 
spend some $5 billion on highways, $879 
million on aviation, and $740 million for 
the merchant marine and Coast Guard. 
Further evidence of the impact of trans- 
portation may be found in its total cost. 
The Nation’s total transportation bill, 
public and private, is $125 billion and in- 
creasing yearly. Total intercity pas- 
senger miles are 900 billion annually and 
will double in 20 years. Freight ton- 
miles, now 1.6 trillion, will also double 
during that period. 

We are here today, Mr. President, in a 
long overdue effort— 

To bring a coordinated rationale to the 
Federal role in transportation; 

To provide a framework for effective 
and efficient leadership and manage- 
ment; 

To end the disparity and diffusion of 
effort which occurs among the myriad of 
Federal transportation agencies; 

To meet the burgeoning demands of 
population and industrial growth in an 
economy which may, in the not too dis- 
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tant future; see our first $1 trillion a year 
in gross national product; 

And, most importantly, to assure the 
optimum degree of safety for life, ror 
arid property in all modes of transporta 
tion. 

In addition, we must assure ourselves 
of the right to look forward to the devel- 
opment of sound, technologically ad- 
vanced passenger and freight transpor- 
tation systems and facilities. Such imag- 
inative concepts as the high-speed 
railroad, surface effect ships, vertical 
takeoff aircraft, and others are close to 
realization. Our efforts must not 
slacken. 

All of this will be accomplished in close 
liaison with all those who can contribute 
to the successful attainment of national 
policies—the Congress, the States, local 
and urban government, priyate enter- 
prise, labor, and others. This truly 
meaningful cooperation in transporta- 
tion has been lacking in our federal sys- 
tem, and it has been costly. At long last, 
Mr. President, we will be able to realize 
the most from our human and economic 
resources and from the transportation 
dollar. Stated more explicitly, I believe 
that this vital organizational reform will 
giye shape to what has been, at best, a 
vague and nebulous public interest. 
Hopefully, we will be afforded an entity 
which will devote its full efforts to end- 
ing the drift from transportation prob- 
lem to transportation problem; problems 
which our constituents constantly call to 
our attention. You know these problems 
as well as I: 

The Slaughter on our highways: 

“Institutionalized regulatory limitations 
on the flexibility of carrier capital and 
operations; 

Congestion in urban transportation 
and on moyements to and from airports; 

Pollution of the air; 

The effect of subsidies on managerial 
incentive; 

Recurrent carrier equipment shortages 
and plant obsolescence; . 

Exhausting delays in the decisionmak- 
ing process; 

The scarring of our landscape; 

The lack of clear and imaginative 
thinking and policies as we approach the 
demands and burdens of the 21st cen- 
tury; 

Emergencies have become the norm in 
much of transportation labor-manage- 
ment relations; 

The lack of coordinated transportation 
policy within the Federal Government, 
between the Federal Government and the 
States and local government, between 
the Federal Government and industry, or 
even within the industry itself. 

These are but a few of the many prob- 
lems which plague us as our society be- 
comes more urbanized, and the free and 
unhampered movement of people and 
goods becomes more and more an abso- 
lute necessity. The time has arrived to 
resolve these problems by an organiza- 
tion designed to develop truly national 
transportation policies and to implement 
them with congressional approval or to 
implement such policies as do exist. Do 
not believe that these problems can be 
put off for another day. 
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We have before us today a bill which 
is basically sound. It is most certainly 
a best effort by the committee to bring 
meaning out of the large body of testi- 
mony of the many and varied interests 
testifying before us. It is a bill which 
fully recognizes the constitutional pre- 
rogatives of all branches of Government, 
while at the same time permitting the 
Secretary to present his documented 
views to the Congress and the regulatory 
agencies. 

Undoubtedly, the bill is susceptible to 
improvement, particularly in its some- 
what loose organizational framework. 
This framework in no way prevents the 
Secretary from exercising full and com- 
plete power. It is our intention that the 
Secretary be accorded both responsibil- 
ity and authority to get the job done 
expeditiously and completely. The evo- 
lutionary process which took place at 
the Department of Defense is not con- 
templated here. Nor is the weak ar- 
rangement which characterized the early 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare our choice. Such frameworks 
could well be more harmful than the 
existing excessive conglomeration of sep- 
arate agencies. Overall, this bill plainly 
recognizes that strong administration 
is basic to sound management. I am 
particularly pleased that the Department 
will contain a single agency to adminis- 
ter our traffie and highway safety laws. 
I have long believed in the necessity for 
such an office: During my inquiry into 
the Federal role in traffic safety in 
March 1965, I learned that there were 
16 separate governmental units involved 
in this matter, but one literally did not 
know what the others were doing. There 
was a complete lack of coordination. I 
trust this will be remedied by the es- 
tablishment of the new Bureau in the 
Department. 

This year we enacted the substantive 
legislation which should go a long way 
toward reducing the toll of death, injury, 
and property damage on our highways. 
But for a truly effective program, the 
law must be carried out efficiently. Now 
we know this will be done. 

This bill, Mr. President, offers a path 
to the future: If we accept its direction, 
we will at last enable enlightened gov- 
ernment to serve—and rightly so—as a 
full partner with private enterprise and 
other: appropriate interests in meeting 
America’s urgent need for mobility. If 
we fail to recognize our proper course, 
we will simply invite more confusion. If 
we fail to promote and develop an ad- 
vanced national transportation system, 
we will encourage economic and human 
stagnation. We can no longer afford the 
luxury of inactivity in Federal transpor- 
tation organization. We recently took 
welcome substantive steps forward in 
our highway safety legislation. I now 
urge the passage of this bill. It 1s not 
a cure-all, but it will provide a greatly 
needed, coherent instrument of Gov- 
ernment which will emphasize the im- 
portance of transportation in the Na- 
tion’s economy and the well being of its 
people. This surely is our duty. Let us 
accept it without delay. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, al- 
though I support the establishment of 
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a Department of Transportation, as pro- 
posed in H.R. 13200 and S. 3010, I have 
serious doubts whether the framework 
and enabling statutory authority would 
actually achieve the basic objectives 
which are envisaged. Insofar as the 
maritime industry is concerned, I have 
grave apprehensions that the inclusion 
of the promotional functions relating to 
the maritime industry within the pro- 
posed new Department of Transportation 
would obscure and hinder the maritime 
programs rather than advance them. 

There is no question but that the 
merchant marine does not get the at- 
tention necessary to advance it under 
the Department of Commerce, an agency 
with so many broad and varied projects, 
of such massive size or purpose as to 
leave less time for the promotion and 
development of a merchant marine. 

Since the U.S. Maritime Commission 
was abolished in 1950 by Reorganization 
Plan No. 21, and the former Federal 
Maritime Board-Maritime Administra- 
tion was established under the control of 
the Department of Commerce, the Amer- 
ican merchant marine and the American 
shipbuilding industry have experienced 
the most drastic decline in our history. 
The participation of U.S.-flag ships in 
our waterborne foreign commerce had 
increased from 26.5 percent in 1937 to 
42.9 percent in 1951 when Reorganization 
Plan No. 21 went into effect. By 1961, 
when Reorganization Plan No. 7. went 
into effect, the U.S. flag participation 
had declined to 8.8 percent. One of the 
primary reasons for plan No. 7 was to 
give the Secretary of Commerce addi- 
tional powers which he said were necs 
essary to halt the decline and to start 
rebuilding its participation in our for- 
eign commerce. Since that time- the 
participation has declined to approxi- 
mately 8 percent. Although I do not lay 
all of our problems at the doorsteps of 
the Department of Commerce or claim 
that the lack of independence in the ad- 
ministration of the maritime programs 
has been the sole cause of the troubles 
which beset the American maritime in- 
dustry, I believe that this framework of 
governmental organization has been 
largely responsible for the trouble. An 
effective, enlightened, and progressive 
program for promoting and maintaining 
the American merchant marine cannot 
be carried out unless the persons en- 
trusted with the administration of that 
program have sufficient knowledge, con- 
fidence and independence of judgment to 
carry out the programs which our basic 
shipping legislation have promulgated. 
This type of enlightened and independ- 
ent judgment has not been possible in 
the maritime industry since 1950, and I 
am fearful that the inclusion of the 
maritime’s promotional programs under 
a Department of Transportation would 
merely solidify and perpetuate conditions 
which now exist. 

There was more than one reason for 
the passage of the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act. First of all, our merchant marine 
had declined to where it was not ade- 
quate to carry the greater portion of its 
(our) commerce and serve as a naval or 
military auxiliary in time of war or na- 
tional emergency.” 
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The indirect subsidies provided in the 
1928 act had not done the job intended 
and their administration had been ad- 
ministered with many abuses and mal- 
practices. 

In his message to Congress in 1936 on 
a merchant marine, President Roosevelt 
put it as follows: 

I present to the Congress the question of 
whether or not the United States should 
have an adequate merchant marine. 

To me there are three reasons for answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative. The first 
is that in time of peace, subsidies granted 
by other nations, shipping combines, and 
other restrictive or rebating methods may 
well be used to the detriment of American 
shippers. The maintenance of fair competi- 
tion alone calls for American flag ships of 
sufficient tonnage to carry a reasonable por- 
tion of our foreign commerce. 

Second, in the event of a major war in 
which the United States is not involved, our 
commerce, in the absence of an adequate 
American merchant marine, might find itself 
seriously crippled because of its inability 
to secure bottoms for neutral peaceful for- 
eign trade. 

Third, in the event of a war in which the 
United States itself might be engaged, Amer- 
ican flagships are obviously needed not only 
for naval auxiliaries but also for the main- 
tenance of reasonable and necessary commer- 
cial intercourse with other nations. We 
should remember lessons learned in the 
last war. 


Mr. President, these reasons for amer- 
chant marine are as sound today as they 
were 30 years ago. The only difference 
between now and then is that our mer- 
chant marine is in worse condition now 
than it was in 1936 and getting worse. 

The 1936 act states that we shall have 
a merchant marine and then it provides 
means such as operating and construc- 
tion subsidies and cargo preferences for 
US.-flag ships to make the declared 
policy a reality. The value of the subsidy 
provided in the 1936 act is amply dem- 
onstrated by the fact that in the trade 
in which they participate, the subsidized 
lines carry over 30 percent of the trade. 
This is contrasted with the overall par- 
ticipation of less than 10 percent. 

Over the years it has been necessary 
for Congress to enact further legislation 
such as cargo preference which provides 
principally a routing preference to pro- 
tect American shipping from discrimina- 
tory practices abroad. 

Before the subsidies, as outlined in the 
1936 act, are extended to aid in the pro- 
motion of our commerce and U.S.-flag 
shipping, first of all certain determina- 
tions such as necessary to meet foreign- 
flag competition, necessary to promote 
our foreign commerce, and so forth, have 
to be made, and then the U.S.-flag com- 
panies are required to meet certain cri- 
teria such as operationally competitive 
and financially responsible, and so forth. 

Such criteria or determination clearly 
fall within the category of quasi-judicial 
functions and must be administered as 
such. This gives credence to the propo- 
sition that the agency or the governmen- 
tal body responsible for such action 
should be clothed with a high degree of 
independent authority. The establish- 
ment of a bipartisan adjudication body 
to pass upon the quasi-judicial determi- 
nation for subsidy under the act would 
lift the status of such important func- 
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tions beyond any suspicion of political 
influence. 

From 1936 through early 1950, the U.S. 
Maritime Commission was in charge of 
maritime responsibilities including quasi- 
judicial, regulatory, promotional, and ad- 
ministrative functions. It was a sepa- 
rate and independent agency reporting 
to Congress. 

From 1950 to 1961, the Federal Mari- 
time Board handled regulatory and 
quasi-judicial functions. When it came 
to adjudicating between competing lines 
for subsidy on essential trade routes and 
the letting of subsidy contracts, it was 
independent of the Department of Com- 
merce although lodged therein. This 
was under Reorganization Plan No. 21 
which circumscribed the authority of the 
Secretary of Commerce, limiting it prin- 
cipally to policy guidance alone in cer- 
tain areas. However, as time progressed, 
it became evident that a completely inde- 
pendent Board was far preferable, 

In considering the establishment of a 
Department of Transportation, the fact 
should be recognized that there are defi- 
nite distinctions between all of the other 
agencies which would be included in that 
Department and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

The following characteristics of the 
maritime industry which make it unlike 
any other mode of transportation, I sub- 
mit, should be borne in mind; 

First. The oceans are free to the vessels 
of any nation and ocean commerce is not 
confined, as is airline commerce, to the 
vessels of the nations involved pursuant 
to bilateral and multilateral treaties; 

Second. Because the oceans are free to 
the vessels of any nations, tax-free regis- 
tries have developed in countries such as 
Liberia, Panama, and Honduras, which 
have built up fictitious national-flag mer- 
chant marines capable of operating at 
extremely low costs; and 

Third. No other American industry 
competes so directly with foreign- flag 
competitors as the maritime industry. 

I have been referring primarily to the 
deep-sea merchant marine. There is, 
however, another segment that needs 
consideration—the domestic. 

The domestic common carrier mari- 
time industry has been instrumental in 
the development and defense of our 
country for the past 150 years. Before 
other modes of transportation were de- 
veloped, in particular the railroads, the 
water carriers provided the needed eco- 
nomic means of transportation. After 
the development of the other modes of 
transportation, the water carriers con- 
tinued to provide the most economic 
means of transportation. Over the years 
the domestic merchant marine’s growth 
was commensurate with the development 
of our economy of which they played a 
major role. The domestic shipping in- 
dustry’s contribution to our peacetime 
economy, even though unmeasurable, has 
been surpassed by their contribution to 
our national defense. At the beginning 
of World War II, more than half of the 
merchant ships that were put into serv- 
ice came from the domestic fieet. It is 
indeed ironical that the domestic fleet 
did not survive the period in which it 
made its major contribution. 
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The decline and disappearance of the 
domestic shipping industry dates back 
to World War II and the Transportation 
Act of 1940, when the water carriers 
were placed under the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Prior to 1940, the 
domestic. water carriers were regulated 
by the Maritime Commission who also 
were under the mandate of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

The Transportation Act of 1940 took 
the domestic merchant marine out from 
under the agency—Maritime Commis- 
sion—responsible for their promotion 
and regulation and placed them under 
an agency—the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

There were contributing factors result- 
ing from the war such as the demand for 
speed because of the consumer goods 
shortage, the depletion of some of the 
ships because of war use and the en- 
trenchment of the railroads in carrying 
the cargo that was once carried by the 
water carriers. None of these were, how- 
ever, as disastrous as the placing of the 
industry under the jurisdiction of the 
ICC, which had, prior to the act, actively 
aided the railroads in obtaining increased 
freight tonnage. 

Mr. President, I submit that the fore- 
going reasons are most important, and I 
urge Senators to pay close attention to 
them. 

The bureaucratic and administrative 
roads and byways created by this legisla- 
tion are far-reaching in scope. If we 
are to have an effective transportation 
program, one capable of resolving the 
complex problems of this dynamic age, 
then we must also have certain rules of 
the road as in any mode of transporta- 
tion. I have tried to outline a most im- 
portant rule or signpost today. In creat- 
ing an independent autonomous Mari- 
time Administration, we would be paying 
heed to these rules of the road. 

We would be following established 
concepts of good government. 

And, Mr. President, more importantly, 
we would be doing the right thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
for debate has expired . 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
aot of H.R. 15963, Calendar No. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Montoya in the Chair). 
stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15963) to establish a Department of 
Transportation, and for other purposes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I 
move to strike out all after the enacting 
clause of H.R. 15963 and to insert in lieu 
thereof the text of S. 3010, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment and third reading of the bill. 


(Mr. 
The bill will be 
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The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. : 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is: Shall it pass? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Harr], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. Monpate], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcx], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GŒRUENING], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musx1e], the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Youna], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MercaLf], and the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senators from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], the 
Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and 
Mr. Hnuskal, the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. GRIFFIN], the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. MILLER], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murry], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senators from 
Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. Pearson], 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Mor- 
TON], the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Hruska], the Senator 
from Hawaii (Mr. Fone], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Sen- 
ators from California [Mr. KUCHEL and 
Mr. Murpxuy], the Senator from Iowa 
{Mr. MILLER], and the Senator from 
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Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr] would each 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. THURMOND] is paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
South Carolina would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Texas would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 64, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 272 Leg.] 
YEAS—64 
Aiken Harris Mundt 
Allott Hartke Nelson 
Bartlett Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bayh Hill Pastore 
Bible Holland Pell 
Inouye Prouty 
Brewster Jackson Randolph 
Burdick Javits Ribicoff 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Russell, S.C 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Lausche Salto 
Case Long, Mo. Simpson 
Clark Long, La Smathers 
Cotton Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McCarthy Sparkman 
d McClellan Symington 
Dominick McGee Talmadge 
juglas McGovern Tydings 
Ellender Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Ervin Montoya Williams, Del 
Morse 
Gore Moss 
NAYS—2 
Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—34 
Anderson Hart Murphy 
Bass Hayden Muskie 
Bennett Hruska Pearson 
Carlson Jordan, N.C Robertson 
Church Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Cooper Kuchel Stennis 
Curtis Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland McIntyre Tower 
Fong Metcalf Yarborough 
Fulbright Miller Young, Ohio 
Griffin Mondale 
Gruening Morton 


So the bill (H.R, 15963) was passed. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3010, Calen- 
dar No. 1627, be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Secretary 
of the Senate be authorized to make 
technical changes in the engrossment of 
the bill just passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Mc- 
CLELLAN] is to be highly commended for 
adding another outstanding achieve- 
ment to his already abundant record of 
accomplishments. This revolutionary 
measure which creates a Cabinet-level 
Department for our Nation’s vast trans- 
portation network surely could not have 
won such overwhelming Senate approval 
without the able and capable talent of 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

Sharing equal credit for this great 
success is the junior Senator from Wash- 
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ington [Mr. Jackson] whose efforts to 
combine our major transportation ad- 
ministrations into a single department 
were exemplary. As he indicated so well 
in his remarks, our purpose is to assure 
the most efficient and constructive han- 
dling of the problems—existing and an- 
ticipated—of all carriers; motor, air, rail, 
and water. We thank Senator Jackson 
for the competent manner in which he 
joined to steer the measure to a decisive 
Senate endorsement. 

The ranking committee member on 
the other side similarly deserves high 
praise for the abundant talent and tire- 
less effort he applied to assuring this 
great success. I, of course, refer to the 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Muxprl. His strong support and out- 
standing cooperation served immensely 
to bring swift, orderly, and overwhelm- 
ing Senate acceptance. 

To many other Senators go our thanks 
for expressing articulate and persuasive 
views on this measure. The senior Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. AIKEN], the 
senior and junior Senators from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLTONSTALL and Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] are to be com- 
mended for rising to urge their clear 
and convincing positions on this pro- 
posal, Equally laudable were the efforts 
of the senior Senators from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and New York [Mr. Javits] 
and particularly the outstanding coop- 
erative efforts of the senior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster]. 

To the entire Senate, finally, goes an- 
other outstanding tribute. Again we 
have obtained an achievement worthy 
of this body. Again we have accom- 
plished it with reasonable dispatch, with 
splendid cooperation and with consid- 
eration for the views of all. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1967—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15941) making appropriations for the 
Department of Defense for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 24, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pp. 20365, 20366.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the Senate disagree to 
the conference report. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was rejected. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate further in- 
sist on all of its amendments to H.R. 
15941. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Georgia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate reject the 
House amendments to the Senate amend- 
ments Nos. 10, 13, and 27. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate further 


insist on its amendments Nos. 5 and 24. 


The motion was agreed to. 


FEDERAL GRAND JURY INVESTIGA- 
TION OF THE AUGUST 15, 1966, 
DISTURBANCE IN ANACOSTIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, today’s Washington Star re- 
ports that the Citizens’ Committee on 
the 11th Precinct, in its final report to 
the District of Columbia Board of Com- 
missioners, has requested “a Federal 
grand jury investigation of the August 
15 disturbance in Anacostia.” 

J am in accord with the view that such 
a grand jury probe is not only justified, 
but is absolutely necessary if the true 
facts underlining the persistent unrest 
in the 11th precinct are to be established. 

Mr. President, on September 8, I wrote 
to Chief John B. Layton and asked why 
the matter was not presented to the 
grand jury. I ask unanimous consent 
that a copy of my letter to Chief Layton 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1966. 
Chief JoHN B. LAYTON, 
Metropolitan Police Department, 
300 Indiana Avenue, NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CHIEF LAYTON: With reference to the 
recent disturbance in the Eleventh Precinct 
why was the matter not presented to the 
Grand Jury? 

A complete and prompt report, together 
with any correspondence in connection 
therewith, will be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Chief 
Layton, in his reply, dated September 
12, stated that officials of the Police De- 
partment had recommended a grand 
jury inquiry in a meeting on August 19 
with Mr. Harry T. Alexander, first as- 
sistant U.S. attorney, the U.S. attorney, 
Mr. David G. Bress, being out of the city 
at the time. 

Chief Layton further stated that he 
formally brought the matter to the at- 
tention of Mr. Bress on August 22. Chief 
Layton stated that “after some discussion 
of the facts and circumstances, Mr. Bress 
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declined at that time to present this mat- 
ter to a grand jury.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the letter written 
to me on September 12 by Chief Layton. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in he RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
September 12, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR BYRD: Receipt is acknowl- 
edged of your letter of September 8, 1966, 
with reference to the recent disturbance in 
the Eleventh Precinct. 

In reply you are advised that a meeting was 
arranged for 2:00 p.m., Friday, August 19, 
1966, with Mr. Harry T. Alexander, Ist As- 
sistant United States Attorney, which was 
attended by Deputy Chief Howard F, Mowry, 
Inspector George E. Causey and Captain 
Tilmon B. O’Bryant of this Department. 
These officials of the Department discussed 
with Mr. Alexander the circumstances and 
status of the investigation concerning the 
disturbance in the area of the Eleventh 
Precinct station house which took place on 
August 15, 1966, suggesting that this mat- 
ter be presented for a Grand Jury inquiry. 
United States Attorney David G. Bress was 
out of the city at the time and a decision 
was delayed until his return, 

As a result of the meeting on August 19th, 
Inspector Causey on August 22, 1966, sub- 
mitted a written report regarding the in- 
cident, citing the probable violations of the 
D.C. Code and recommending this matter 
be brought to the attention of the United 
States Attorney. In accordance with that 
recommendation, I formally brought the 
matter to the attention of Mr. David G. 
Bress and on the same date August 22, 1966, 
at 5:00 p.m. a meeting was held with Deputy 
Chief Mowry, Inspector Causey and Captain 
O'Bryant again in attendance and during 
which the known facts and status of the 
investigation were presented to Mr. Bress 
and Mr. Alexander with a view to making a 
presentation to a Grand Jury. After some 
discussion of the facts and circumstances, Mr. 
Bress declined at that time to present this 
matter to a Grand Jury. 

Trusting that this information will be of 
assistance to you and assuring you of our 
cooperation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. LAYTON, 
Chief of Police. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have not talked with Mr. 
Bress as to why he declined to proceed 
as had been recommended by the police 
department. Knowing that the final 
report of the citizens’ committee was to 
have been made recently, but was tem- 
porarily delayed, I decided to await the 
outcome of the committee’s study before 
pursuing the matter. 

I am glad that the citizens’ commit- 
tee has cited the need for a grand jury 
probe, and I have this afternoon sent a 
telegram to Commissioner Tobriner, Mr. 
Bress, and Chief Layton, urging that 
immediate steps be taken to conduct such 
an investigation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram to which I haye 
ete be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 
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There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
September 29, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER N. Ton 


RINER, 

President, Board of Commissioners, 
District of Columbia Government, 
District Building, Washington, D.C.? 
Chief JOHN B. LAYTON, 

Metropolitan Police Department, 
Washington, D..: 

Hon, Davm G. BRESS, 

U.S. Attorney, U.S. Courthouse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge that immediate steps be taken 
leading to a Federal grand jury investigation 
of August 15 and subsequent disturbances in 
the 11th Precinct. Such an investigation 
should not necessarily be confined to the 
1lth Precinct area, but consideration should 
also be given to the inclusion of other pre- 
cincts in which violence and serious dis- 
turbances have recently occurred. A grand 
jury probe is already overdue and only 
through such an investigation can the true 
facts be established regarding the causes of 
recent and persistent disorder in the Nation’s 
Capital. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there is a necessity for getting 
to the bottom of the deep and continuing 
unrest in the 11th precinct and other 
areas of this city. Too long there has 
been an apparent reluctance in the city 
to deal firmly with persons who have in- 
cited and participated in acts of violence, 
disorder, and open rebellion against con- 
stituted authority. There have been 
some indications of a hesitance, in cer- 
tain areas of the city and in certain sit- 
uations, to make arrests for misdemean- 
ors, out of fear that general public dis- 
turbances or riots might follow. Whether 
or not this is the case should certainly 
be established, and if it is so, it should 
also be established. precisely where the 
fault lies. Temporizing with lawbreakers, 
and failure to enforce the law without 
fear or favor, can only make bad matters 
worse, and encourage increasing violence. 
For lawbreakers are contemptuous of any 
sign of weakness on the part of those 
whose duty it is to enforce the law. 

Moreover, it has been indicated that 
certain persons affiliated with antipov- 
erty programs in the 11th precinct have 
been active in organizing demonstrations 
and attacks upon police. A grand jury 
investigation would undoubtedly explore 
these reports, and determine just what 
influences are at work in fomenting trou- 
ble and unrest. 

Mr. President, the police need all the 
backing they can get in the undeclared 
warfare being conducted against them by 
lawless, irresponsible, and militant ele- 
ments in this city, and the law-abiding 
citizens, Negro and white, need protec- 
tion against the rioters, the hoodlums, 
and the vandals who would harm their 
persons and destroy their property. A 
grand jury investigation into recent 11th 
precinct disorders is a good way to halt 
the retreat from law and order in that 
area of the Nation’s Capital. 

Such a duly constituted body would 
have the tools with which to get at the 
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facts. Citizens and officials, including 
police, could divulge information without 
fear of retaliation from any source, and, 
more importantly, whatever penal and/ 
or corrective actions are in order would 
be clearly revealed and set in motion. 
The time is now. The need is now. 
Action should be the order of the day. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, for 
the information of the Senate, and after 
consultation with the policy committee, 
and I would hope with the approval of 
the leadership of the other side, because 
of the pileup in legislation, and our desire 
for a reasonably early adjournment, I 
wish to state that it is not the intention 
of the leadership, the distinguished 
minority leader, the Senator from Il- 
linois, concurring, to call up the Mon- 
roney-Madden reorganization bill at this 
session of Congress. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that it will be one of the very first 
orders of business when the Senate re- 
convenes again next January. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator 
have definite plans as yet as to when he 
proposes to take up the foreign aid ap- 
propriation bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Tuesday is the best 
answer I can give at this moment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the majority 
leader. 


AS GOLD FLOWS OUT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
some days ago the Senate Democratic 
policy committee recommended a reso- 
lution incident to removing a substantial 
number of troops from Europe. 

The resolution was predicated on po- 
litical and military changes which have 
occurred since the troops were first as- 
signed; and also in recognition of the 
increasing fiscal and monetary problems 
characteristic of our own economy. 

Thirty-one Senators now cosponsor 
this resolution. But there was a critical 
reaction expressed by some, 

A thought-provoking and constructive 
lead editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch of September 26, “As Gold Flows 
Out,” spells out much of the thinking 
in the minds of those who recommended 
the above resolution. 

This editorial notes that in April, 
May and June, the French obtained 
$220,700,000 more U.S. gold—a signifi- 
cant figure in itself. 

The editorial also presents that “the 
basic reason for the gold drain is our 
continuing unfavorable balance of in- 
ternational payments, despite the fact 
that we sell more than we buy abroad.” 
It then adds: 

Much of the trouble stems from military 
expenses, 

But the major thrust of the editorial 
in question would seem to be contained 
in its last sentence, which reads: 

The time to act is while the current co- 
operative atmosphere— 
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I add always excepting France— 
prevails, not after it is dissipated by an inter- 
national crisis. 


To those who for whatever reason be- 
lieve the proposed resolution of the pol- 
icy committee is wrong, I commend the 
facts as ably portrayed in this editorial, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Sept. 26, 1966] 
As GoLD FLOWS OUT 

The second quarter of this year would have 
brought a handsome increase in the Ameri- 
can gold researve, according to the Treasury, 
but for French persistence in “cashing” in 
dollars. France took $220,700,000 in gold in 
April, May and June, yet our over-all loss 
was only $208,000,000. 

There is little excuse, however, for the Ad- 
ministration’s unhappiness about Gen. De 
Gaulle’s policy, unfriendly as it may be. He 
has the right to demand gold at the rate of 
$35 an ounce. Furthermore, France has been 
repaying its postwar debts ahead of the due 
dates. The basic reason for the gold drain 
is our continuing unfavorable balance of 
international payments, despite the fact that 
we sell more than we buy abroad. Much of 
the trouble stems from military expenses. 

The Treasury may find solace in the f 
that while France has exchanged almost a 
billion and a half dollars for gold in the last 
18 months, other governments have shown 
restraint in continuing to hold dollars in 
their reserves. But this could turn out to 
be merely a postponement of trouble. For- 
eign holdings of dollars are growing by some- 
what less than a billion and a half a year— 
and each of those dollars is a potential de- 
mand on Fort Knox. 

The last thing the world’s leading money 
managers want is a “run” on the Treasury 
or even on the Bank of England. They 
know that a weakening of the dollar—or the 
British pound—could touch off a chain of 
devaluations, first of the two reserve curren- 
cies and then of the currencies tied to them. 
As in 1931, this could lead to a worldwide 
depression. 

To preclude anything of the sort, the Fed- 
eral Reserve, the Bank of England, 10 other 
central banks—not including the Bank of 
France—and the Bank for International Set- 
tlements recently reached a new agreement 
to extend massive credits to each other in 
case of a currency crisis. Primarily, this is 
a pledge of further support for the pound. 
It also is a warning to speculators and gold- 
hoarders of international determination not 
to allow them to upset the present monetary 
system. 

Defending the status quo, however, is not 
enough. The American deficit has become 
one of the obstacles to the reform of the 
international monetary system ‘through the 
establishment of new reserve asset which 
would reduce the need for gold and ease the 
strain on the dollar and the pound. The 
need for such a “credit reserve unit” has been 
acknowledged by the so-called Club of Ten— 
with France abstaining, of course. This in- 
volves, in a limited sense, an intermingling 
of currencies. So long as the dollar is under 
pressure it is a less desirable partner than 
it ought to be. 

Clearly the Administration should take 
stronger measures against the payments 
deficit, and it should abandon any false pride 
in the dollar which may inhibit international 
monetary reform. The time to act is while 
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the current co-operative atmosphere prevails, 
nop after it is dissipated by an international 
crisis. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT—AU- 
THORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS AND INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 
the adjournment of the Senate today 
and until noon tomorrow, all commit- 
tees be authorized to file reports, and that 
the Committee on the Judiciary be au- 
thorized to file individual views with re- 
spect to S. 2191. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of S. 3164. I 
do this so that the bill will become the 
pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3164) to provide for continued progress 
in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there is no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move under the pre- 
vious order, that the Senate stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 47 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row, Friday, September 30, 1966. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate September 29, 1966: 
AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Herbert Salzman, of New York, to be As- 
sistant Administrator for Development Fi- 
nance and Private Enterprise, Agency for In- 
ternational Development. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 29, 1966 


The House met at 10 a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Be strong and of a good courage; be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed; 
for the Lord thy God is with thee 
whithersoever thou goest—Joshua 1: 9. 

O God of all goodness and grace, bless 
us as we lift our spirits unto Thee in 
prayer. Make us increasingly aware of 
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Thy presence as in this moment we close 
our eyes and open our hearts unto Thee. 
Help us to meet our experiences this day 
with a singing faith, a strong courage, 
and a steadfast love. 

When: disappointments come, when 
discouragements would shut us in and 
threaten to shut us out, when the clouds 
of distress hover over us, give us strength 
to launch out into the duties of each 
day—not understanding all that is hap- 
pening—but in the midst of ‘it all re- 
maining steady and serene, masters of 
ourselves and servants of Thine. Give 
us such a confidence in Thy sustaining 
grace that no weakness of our own May 
cause us to lose faith and no shortcoming 
may make us give way to undue anxiety. 
In all things, by all ways, through all 
experiences keep us faithful that our 
consciences may be clear, our hearts 
clean, and our spirits confident. In 
Jesus’ name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a bill of the House of the 
following title: 

H.R. 16557. An act to provide for the re- 
fund of certain amounts erroneously de- 
ducted for national service life insurance 
premiums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, and to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide that certain payments 
under that title shall be made at a rate in 
Philippine pesos as is equivalent to $0.50 for 
each dollar authorized. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 3433. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico; and 

H.R. 14745. An act making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 14745) entitled “An act 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and related agencies, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the 
House; agrees to the conference asked by 
the House on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses thereon, and appoints 
Mr. HILL, Mr. Russert of Georgia, Mr. 
STENNIS, Mr. Pastore, Mr. BYRD of West 
Virginia, Mr. Corton, and Mrs. SMITH to 
be the conferees on the part of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
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House to bills of the Senate of the follow- 
ing titles: 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Georges 
Fraise; 

S. 373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta; 

S. 1468. An act for the relief of Dorothy 


e; 
S. 2091. An act for the relief of Joaquin U, 
Villagomez; and 
S. 2295. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Rubino. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2138. An act to consent to an agreement 
between the State of Minnesota and the 
Province of Manitoba, Canada, providing for 
an access highway to the Northwest Angle in 
the State of Minnesota, and to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to pay Minnesota’s 
share of the cost of such highway. 


PELLY APPLAUDS THE PRESIDENT'S 
VISIT TO MANILA 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
I have not hesitated to applaud Presi- 
dent Johnson’s numerous efforts to find 
a basis of ending the warfare in Vietnam. 

Now again I must express sincere ap- 
proval of the President’s announced in- 
tention to go to Manila to meet with our 
free world southeast Asian allies. 

The United States is a partner in the 
struggle to deter communist aggression, 
and this meeting could be a step in the 
direction of peace. In other words, this 
Asian Conference could establish a for- 
mula for dealing with North Vietnam 
and the Communist infiltration in other 
parts of southeast Asia. The hopes and 
prayers of all Americans will go with our 
President. 


ASIAN CONFERENCE SHOULD BE 
BIPARTISAN 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, 20 House 
Republicans yesterday by telegram 
urged that President Johnson include a 
bipartisan group of Congressmen among 
his advisers at the forthcoming confer- 
ence of Asian leaders and that the dis- 
cussions focus on current military plans 
and policy as well as future economic 
development. 

The text of the telegram follows: 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your October meeting with the leaders of 

Asian countries which share our burden in 
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Vietnam presents an excellent opportunity 
to broaden support for the war both at home 
and abroad. 

To that end, we respectfully suggest: 

1. That the focus of the discussions be on 
current military plans and policy as well as 
future economic development. 

This would demonstrate our desire for help 
at the strategy table as well as on the battle- 
field and hopefully encourage other nations 
to lend military support. As noted in a tele- 
gram to you February 6 in connection with 
the Honolulu conference, we can more rea- 
sonably expect help in the fighting if our al- 
lies take part in the planning. 

2. That, in advance, you express the hope 
that this conference will be the beginning 
of joint policy development concerning all 
vital problems in Southeast Asia. 

Otherwise, it may be construed as a mere 
gesture intended to win support for our 
present go-it-alone posture. 

3. That your team of advisers include bi- 
partisan Congressional representation. 

This would help to assure broad public 
support for whatever measures are under- 
taken and also would counter possible criti- 
cism that the conference—timed as it is— 
has partisan overtones. 

Paul, FINDLEY, Illinois; MARK AN- 
DREWS, North Dakota; CLARENCE 
J. Brown, Jr., Ohio; LAURENCE J. 
Burton, Utah; Don H. CLAUSEN, 
California; HAROLD R. COLLIER, 
Illinois; BARBER B. CONABLE, Jr., 
New York; JohN N. ERLENBORN, 
ilinois; James G. FULTON, 
Pennsylvania; JAMES HARVEY, 
Michigan; Craic Hosmer, Cali- 
fornia; HASTINGS KEITH, Massa- 
chusetts; CHESTER L. MIZE, Kan- 
sas; ALBERT H. QUE, Minnesota; 
CHARLOTTE REM, Illinois; HER- 
MAN T. SCHNEEBELI, Pennsylva- 
nia; GARNER E. SHRIVER, Kansas; 
Jor SKusirz, Kansas; VERNON 
W. TxHomson, Wisconsin; WiL- 
LIAM B. WIDNALL, New Jersey, 

Members of Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

Acall of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 314] 

Adair Flynt McClory 
Albert Ford, McEwen 
Anderson, William D. Mackie 

Tenn. Fulton, Pa. Mallliard 
Ashley Giaimo Martin, Ala. 
Aspinall Gray Martin, Mass. 
Bow Greigg Mathias 
Bray Griffiths Monagan 
Callaway Gubser Morrison 
Carter Hagan, Ga. Morse 
Conyers Hanna Morton 
Craley Hays Moss 
Daddario Hébert Murray 
Denton Holland Nedzi 
Derwinski Howard Nix 
Dickinson Jones, Mo. O'Brien 
Dingell Kee O'Hara, III. 
Dow Keith O’Konskl 
Downing King, N.Y. Olsen, Mont. 
Dulskti Kiuczynski O'Neill, Mass. 
Dyal Kupferman Pirnie 
Edwards, La Landrum Poage 
Ellsworth Latta Pool 
Evans, Colo. Long, La. Pucinski 
Fisher Long, Md. Rees 
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Resnick Smith, N.Y. Utt 
Robison Steed Watkins 
Rogers, Tex. Stephens Watson 
Roncalio Thompson, Tex Whitener 
Roybal 

Scott Toll Wright 
Sickles Udall 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 338 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Appropriations may 
have until midnight Friday, September 
30, to file a privileged report on the 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year 
1967. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve 
all points of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REVENUE 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R. 11487) to provide revenue for the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement. of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2089) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
11487) to provide revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to the 
text of the bill and agree to the same with an 
amendment as follows: In lieu of the matter 
proposed to be inserted by the Senate amend- 
ment insert the following: “That this Act 
may be cited as the ‘District of Columbia 
Revenue Act of 1966’. 


“TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT 
“Sec. 101, (a) Clauses (4) and (5) of sec- 

tion 23(a) of the District of Columbia Al- 

coholic Beverage Control Act (D.C. Code, sec. 

25-124 (a)) are each amended by striking out 

‘$1.50’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$1.75’. 
“(b) Section 40(a) of such Act (D.C. Code, 

sec. 25-138(a)) is amended by striking out 

‘$1.50’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘$2.00’. 
“Sec. 102. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 

vided in this title, the amendments made by 

section 101 shall apply with respect to— 
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1) alcohol and spirits imported or 
brought into the District of Columbia or 
manufactured, and 

“(2) beer sold or purchased for resale, 
on and after the effective date of this title 
which shall be the first day of the first month 
which begins on or after the thirtieth day 
after the date of the enactment of this Act. 

“(b) In the case of alcohol, spirits, and 
beer which have been purchased prior to the 
effective date of this title and which on such 
date are held by a holder of a retailer's li- 
cense, issued under the District of Columbia 
Alcoholic Beyerage Control Act, such li- 
censee shall pay to the Commissioners (in 
accordance with subsection (c)) an amount 
equal to the difference between the amount 
of tax imposed by such Act immediately 
prior to the effective date of this Act on the 
amount of alcohol, spirits, and beer so held 
by him, and the amount of tax which would 
be imposed by the District of Columbia Alco- 
holic Beverage Control Act on such effective 
date on an equivalent amount of alcohol, 
spirits, and beer, 

“(c) Within twenty days after the effec- 
tive date of this title, each such licensee 
shall (1) file with the Commissioners a 
sworn statement (on a form to be prescribed 
by the Commissioners) showing the quan- 
tity of alcohol, spirits, and beer held by him 
as of the beginning of the day on which this 
title becomes effective or, if such day is a 
Sunday, as of the beginning of the following 
day, and (2) within twenty days after the 
effective date of this title, pay to the Com- 
missioners the amount specified in subsec- 
tion (b). 

“(d) Each such licensee shall keep and 
preserve for the period of twelve months im- 
mediately following the effective date of this 
title the inventories and other records made 
which form the basis for the information 
furnished to the Commissioners on the 
sworn statement required to be filed under 
this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, alcohol, 
spirits, and beer shall be considered as held 
by a holder of a retailer’s license if title 
thereto has passed to such holder (whether 
or not delivery to him has been made) and 
if title has not at any time been transferred 
to any person other than such holder. 

“(f) A violation of the provisions of sub- 
sections (b), (e), or (d) of this section shall 
be punishable as provided in section 33 of 
the District of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage 
Control Act (D.C. Code, sec. 25-132). 

“TITLE II—AMENDMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT, 1925 

“Sec, 201. Subsection (j) of section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Traffic Act, 1925 
(D.C, Code, sec. 40-603(j)), is amended by 
striking out 2 per centum’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘3 per centum’. 

“Sec. 202. The amendment made by this 
title shall take effect on the first day of the 
first month which begins on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

“TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SALES TAX ACT 

“Sec. 301. (a) Section 125 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Sales Tax Act (D.C, Code, 
sec, 47-2602) is amended by striking out 4 
per centum’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
5 per centum’. 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 127 of such 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2604(c)), is amended 
by striking out the ‘4 per centum’ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘5 per centum’. 

“Sec. 302, Paragraph (q) of section 128 of 
such Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2805 ()), is 
repealed, 
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“Sec. 303. The amendments made by this 
title shall take effect.on the first day of the 
first: month which begins on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment of 
this Act, 


“TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CIGARETTE TAX ACT 


“Src. 401. Subsection (a) of section 603 
of the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax 
Act (D.C. Code, sec. 47-2802(a)), is amended 
by striking out ‘2 cents’ and inserting in Heu 
thereof 3 cents’. 

“Sec, 402. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided, the amendment made by section 401 
shall apply with respect to cigarette tax 
stamps purchased on and after the effective 
date of this title which shall be the first day 
of the first month which begins on or after 
the thirtieth day after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

“(b) In the case of cigarette tax stamps 
which have been purchased prior to the effec- 
tive date of this title and which on such 
date are held (affixed to a cigarette package 
or otherwise) by a wholesaler, retailer, or 
vending machine operator, licensed under 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act, 
such licensee shall pay to the Commissioner 
(in accordance with subsection (c)) an 
amount equal to the difference between the 
amount of tax represented by such tax 
stamps on the date of their purchase and 
the amount of tax which an equal number 
of cigarette tax stamps would represent if 
purchased on the effective date of this title. 

“(c) Within twenty days after the effective 
date of this title, each such licensee shall 
(1) file with the Commissioners a sworn 
statement (on a form to be prescribed by the 
Commissioners) showing the number of such 
cigarette tax stamps held by him as of the 
beginning of the day on which this title be- 
comes effective or, if such day is a Sunday, 
as of the beginning of the following day, and 
(2) within twenty days after the effective 
date of this title, pay to the Commissioners 
the amount specified in subsection (b). 

„d) Each such licensee shall keep and pre- 
serve for the period of twelve months imme- 
diately following the effective date of this title 
the inventories and other records made which 
form the basis for the information furnished 
to the Commissioners on the sworn state- 
ment required to be filed under this section. 

“(e) For purposes of this section, a tax 
stamp shall be considered as held by a whole- 
saler, retailer, or vending machine operator 
if title thereto has passed to such wholesaler, 
retailer, or operator (whether or not delivery 
to him has been made) and if title to such 
stamp has not at any time been transferred 
to any person other than such wholesaler, 
retailer, or operator. 

„) A violation of the provisions of sub- 
sections (b), (c), or (d) of this section shall 
be punishable as provided in section 611 of 
the District of Columbia Cigarette Tax Act 
(D.C. Code, sec. 47-2810). 

“TITLE V—¥FEDERAL PAYMENT 

“Sec, 501. Article VI of the District of Co- 
lumbia Revenue Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, secs. 
47-250a, 47-2501b) is amended to read as 
follows: y 


** ‘ARTICLE VI—FEDERAL PAYMENT 


“ ‘Sec. 1. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there is authorized to be appropriated, as the 
annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia, the sum of $60,000,- 
000 which shall be credited to the general 
fund of the District of Columbia. 

“ ‘Sec, 2. If in any fiscal year or years a de- 
ficiency exists between the amount appro- 
priated and the amount authorized by this 
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article to be appropriated, additional appro- 
priations are hereby authorized for subse- 
quent fiscal years to pay such deficiency or 
deficiencies.’ 

“Sec. 502. Title I of the District of Colum- 
bia Revenue Act of 1939 (D.C. Code, sec. 47 
134) is repealed, 

“Sec. 503. The fourth sentence of section 
106(a) of the Act of May 18, 1954 (D.C. Code, 
sec, 43-1541(a)) is repealed. 


“TITLE VI—AUTHORIZATION FOR LOANS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TREASURY 

“Sec. 601. Subsection (b) of the first sec- 
tion of the Act approved June 6, 1958 (D.C. 
Code, sec. 9-220 (b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(b) To assist in financing the cost of 
constructing facilities required for activities 
financed by the general fund of the District, 
the Commissioners are hereby authorized to 
accept loans for the District from the United 
States Treasury and the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorized to lend to the 
Commissioners such sums as may hereafter 
be appropriated, except that (1) the total 
principal amount of loans advanced pursuant 
to this section shall not exceed $250,000,000 
and (2) $50,000,000 of the principal amount 
of loans authorized to be advanced pursuant 
to this subsection shall be utilized to carry 
out the purposes of the National Capital 
Transportation Act of 1965. Any loan for 
use in any fiscal year must first be specifi- 
cally requested of the Congress in connection 
with the budgets submitted for the District, 
with a full statement of the work contem- 
plated to be done and the need thereof, and 
such work must be approved by the Con- 
gress. Such approval shall not be construed 
to alter or to eliminate the procedures for 
consultation, advice, and recommendation 
provided in the National Capital 
Act of 1952 (D.C. Code, sec. 1-1001 et seg.) 
Such loans shall be in addition to any other 
loans heretofore or hereafter made to the 
Commissioners for any other purpose, and 
when advanced shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States to the credit 
of the general fund of the District.’ 


“TITLE VII—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME AND FRANCHISE TAX ACT 
OF 1947 
“Seo, 701. Section 3 of title VI of the Dis- 

trict of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 

Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1567b(a)), is 

amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec, 3, IMPOSITION AND RATES or Tax.— 
There is hereby annually levied and imposed 
for each taxable year upon the taxable in- 
come of every resident a tax at the following 
rates: 

“Two and one-half per centum on the 
first $2,000 of taxable income. 

Three per centum on the next $2,000 of 
taxable income. 

Three and one-half per centum on the 
next $2,000 of taxable income. 

Four per centum on the next $2,000 of 
taxable income. 

Four and one-half per centum on the 
next $2,000 of taxable income. 

Flve per centum on the taxable income 
in excess of $10,000.’ 

“Sec. 702, The amendment made by sec- 
tion 701 of this title shall be applicable to 
taxable years beginning after December 31, 
1965. 

“SEC. 708. Effective with respect to taxable 
years ending after December 31, 1961, section 
4 of the District of Columbia Income and 
Franchise Tax Act of 1947 (D.C. Code, sec. 
47-1551c) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

aa) Notwithstanding subsection (m), 
any distribution in liquidation of a regu- 
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lated public utility (as defined in section 
7701 (a) (33) (A) (iii) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954) which, for purposes of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1964, is treated as in 
part or full payment in exchange for the 
stock in such utility, shall, if for purposes 
of this article the stock is a capital asset, be 
treated as in part or full payment in ex- 
change for the stock.’ 


“TITLE VIII—AMENDMENTS TO THE MOTOR 
VEHICLE FUEL TAX 

“Sec. 801. The first section of the Act en- 
titled ‘An Act to provide for a tax on motor 
vehicle fuels sold within the District of Co- 
lumbia, and for other purposes’, approved 
April 23, 1924 (43 Stat. 106; D.C. Code, sec. 
47-1901), as amended, is amended by strik- 
ing ‘6’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘7’. 

“Sec. 802, Section 14 of such Act approved 
April 23, 1924 (D.C. Code, sec. 47-1912), as 
amended, is amended by striking out ‘6’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘7’. 

“Sec, 803. The amendments made by sec- 
tion 801 and 802 of this title shall take effect 
on the first day of the first month which he- 
gins more than thirty days after the date of 
approval of this Act. 

“TITLE IX—ABATEMENT OF TAXES 

“Sec. 901. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to abate the unpaid portion of the as- 
sessment of any tax, or any liability in re- 
spect thereof, other than taxes on real prop- 
erty, if the Commissioners determine under 
uniform rules prescribed by them that the 
administration and collection costs involved 
would not warrant collection of the amount 
due. 

“TITLE X—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


“Src. 1001. Subsection (a) of section 402 
of the District of Columbia Public Works Act 
of 1954 (68 Stat. 110; D.C. Code, sec. 7-133 
(a)) is amended by striking 850, 250, 000. and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘$85,250,000’, 

“Sec. 1002. As used in this Act, unless the 
context requires otherwise, the word ‘Com- 
missioners’ shall mean the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, or its 
designated agent. ' 

“Sec. 1003. Any word or term used in any 
title of this Act, unless the context requires 
otherwise, shall have the same meaning as 
that applicable to such word or term in the 
Act to which such title applies. 

„Spo. 1004. If any provision of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act, and the application of such provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby, 

“Sec. 1005. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to make rules and regulations to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 1006. The Commissioners are author- 
ized to enter into such agreements with the 
States of Maryland and Virginia and with 
political subdivisions of such States as may 
be necessary to develop a continuing com- 
prehensive transportation planning process 
for the National Capital region for the pur- 
pose of complying with the requirements of 
section 134 of title 23, United States Code, 
except that no such agreement shall require 
the District of Columbia to pay more than 
its pro rata share of the costs of such plan- 
ning process. In developing such transpor- 
tation planning process the Commissioners 
shall consult and cooperate with the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Na- 
tional Capital Regional Planning Council. 
For the purpose of this section, the term ‘Na- 
tional Capital region’ shall have the same 
meaning as is given it in section 103 of the 
National Capital Transportation Act of 1960 
(74 Stat. 537; D.C. Code, sec. 11401). 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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The Senate recedes from its amendment to 
the title of the bill. 
BASIL WHITENER, 
Jno L. MCMILLAN, 
JoHN Dowpy, 
Don FUQUA, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
JOEL T. BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALAN BIBLE, 

JOSEPH D. TyDpINGS, 

WINSTON L. PROUTY, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 11487) to provide 
revenue for the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes, submit the following 
statement in explanation of the effect of 
the action agreed upon by the conferees and 
recommended in the accompanying confer- 
ence report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted a 
substitute amendment. The committee of 
conference has agreed to a substitute for 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment. Except for technical, „and 
conf changes, the following state- 
ment explains the differences between the 
House bill and the substitute agreed to in 
conference. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL ACT 


The Senate amendment contained pro- 
visions, not in the House bill, which in- 
creased the tax on alcohol and spirits from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per gallon, and increased the 
rate of tax on beer from $1.50 to $3.50 per 
barrel. It further provided that such in- 
creases would take effect on the first day of 
the first month which begins on or after the 
thirtieth day after the date of enactment 
of the Act, and would be applicable with 
respect to stocks held or possessed by a 
holder of a retailer’s license under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Alcoholic Beverage Con- 
trol Act prior to such effective date, 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment with respect to the 
rate of tax on alcohol and spirits, but with 
respect to the rate of tax on beer, the con- 
ference substitute increases such tax to $2.00 
per barrel. 


TITLE I-—-AMENDMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA TRAFFIC ACT, 1925 


The Senate’ amendment contained an 
amendment, not in the House bill, to the 
District of Columbia: Traffic Act, 1925, to in- 
crease the rate of excise tax on the issuance 
of motor vehicle and trailer title certificates 
from 2 percent of fair market value of motor 
vehicles and trailers to 3 percent of such 
value. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment, 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA SALES TAX ACT 


(1) The Senate amendment contains a 
provision, not included in the House bill, 
which increases from 4 percent to 5 percent 
the sales tax that the vendor collects on 
lodgings furnished transiénts. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate provision, except that it adds a 
technical amendment which increases from 
4 percent to 5 percent the sales tax imposed 
on vendors of lodgings furnished transients. 

(2) The Senate amendment repealed pres- 
ent law exemption of the sales of cigarettes 
from the sales tax. 
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The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate provision. 


TITLE IV—-AMENDMENTS TO DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA CIGARETTE TAX ACT 


The Senate amendment contained an 
amendment to the District of Columbia Cig- 
arette Tax Act, not in the House bill, to in- 
crease the rate of excise tax on cigarettes from 
2 cents to 5 cents per pack. 

The conference substitute provides an in- 
crease in the rate of excise tax on cigarettes 
from 2 cents to 3 cents per pack. The increase 
will take effect on the first day of the first 
month which begins on or after the thirtieth 
day after the date of enactment of the act 
and will apply to stocks held or possessed on 
the effective date by wholesalers, retailers, 
and vending machine operators. 

The managers on the part of the House 
recommend that the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia review available methods 
for affixing cigarette tax stamps as to suita- 
bility to the District of Columbia and the 
convenience and preference of wholesalers 
and dealers, 

TITLE V—FEDERAL PAYMENT 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision, not in the House bill, which repealed 
the authorization of a fixed amount as the 
annual Federal payment toward defraying 
the e of the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and provided an authoriza- 
tion for an annual Federal payment equal to 
25 percent of certain revenues raised by such 
government, 

The conference substitute amends existing 
law to increase the authorization for an 
annual Federal payment to the general fund 
of the District of Columbia from $50 million 
to $60 million. 


TITLE VI—AUTHORIZATION FOR LOANS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TREASURY 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision, not in the House bill, which estab- 
lished a new method for determining the 
maximum amount the District is authorized 
to borrow from the United States Treasury 
for general fund capital projects. The total 
annual revenues from local District taxes and 
the annual Federal payment would serve as 
the basis for computing the annual borrow- 
ing authority for the general fund. The 
proposal would limit the amount of revenue 
the District would be authorized to use an- 
nually for long-term debt retirement to 6 
percent of the sum of the estimated annual 
general fund revenues from local taxes and 
the annual Federal payment for the year 
involved, 

The conference substitute increases the 
ceiling on the District's borrowing authority 
from $225 million ($175 million for general 
fund loan authorization and $50 million for 
rapid transit loan) to $250 million ($200 
million for general fund loan authorization 
and $50 million for rapid transit loan). 


TITLE VIII—AMENDMENTS TO THE MOTOR 
VEHICLE FUEL TAX 


The Senate amendment contained an 
amendment to the motor vehicle fuel tax, 
not contained in the House bill, to increase 
from 6 cents per gallon to 7 cents per gallon 
the tax on motor vehicle fuels sold in the 
District of Columbia by agencies of the 
United States Government for use in private 
vehicles. 

The conference substitute is identical to 
the Senate amendment. 

Bast, WHITENER, 

Jno L. MCMILLAN, 

JoHN Dowpy, 

Don FUQUA, 

ANCHER NELSEN, 

WILLIAM H, HARSHA, 

JOEL T, BROYHILL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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Mr. McMILLAN (interrupting the 
reading of the statement). Mr. ae 
I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, latest 
estimates of the District of Columbia 
Budget Office, as to increased annual 
revenues to be expected from enactment 
of the 1966 revenue bill, and the addi- 
tional amount expected to accrue during 
the remainder of Apoa year 1967, are 
as follows: 


Add 2 


Columbia sh 
Federal sh. 


this: 
Possible Federal payment to District of Columbia under this bill. 
Additional borrowing authority to District of Columbia under this bill for capital 
TTT 


Additional borrowing authority for District of Columbia highways, District of 


1 See following table. 
Federal grants to the District of Columbia 
(1967 estimates) 
District of 
Federal | Columbia 
funds 


Sg 


1 District of Columbia Commissioners’ figures revised 
to July 20, 1966 (Department of General Administration, 
Budget Office, District of Columbia), 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 


sideration of the bill (H.R. 15111) to 
provide for continued progress in the Na- 
tion’s war on poverty. 
The motion was agreed to. 
IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itseif 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 15111, with 
Mr. Brooks in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had 
read through title I, ending on line 5, 
page 8, of the bill. 

i there further amendments to title 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: On page 3 on line 18 before the 
quotation marks insert the following: “The 
Director shall take such action as may be 
necessary to insure that for any fiscal year 
the cost of operating Job Corps Centers 
{excluding capital costs] shall not exceed 
$7,500 per enrollee in such centers.” 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take the 5 minutes al- 
located to me under the offering of this 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is 
similar to an amendment which was of- 
fered yesterday but with a price ceiling 
of $7,500, instead of $7,000, which 
amendment was debated on the floor 
yesterday afternoon. This is an outside 
ceiling—and should be so considered. 
Further economies need to be made. 
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Mr, Chairman, I have discussed this 
amendment with the chairman of the 
full committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PowELL] and I have discussed 
the amendment with the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grissons], who has been 
working hard on this bill. 

Both of these gentlemen feel that this 
is a reasonable amendment and I do hope 
that the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union will give con- 
sideration to this figure and not spend 
any more time in debate on the matter. 

Mr.POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentlewoman from Oregon 
yield to me at this point? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the same amendment that I tried to work 
out yesterday afternoon, which carries a 
ceiling of $7,500, a ceiling which is re- 
alistic. 

Mr. Chairman, the author of the bill, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
Bons] and I as chairman, are disposed to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to inquire of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] whether capital 
cost includes the renovation or recon- 
struction of any new buildings at the 
present camps? 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. No; this is 
for the operating expenses, and altera- 
tions would be exclusive of the capital 
outlay. This would mean that some 
eamps that they are starting—for in- 
stance, the experimental and the demon- 
stration projects that the House ap- 
proved yesterday, would have some 
original outlay costs which I believe 
would be fair to be considered under the 
intent of the section and the amendment. 
However, I believe this is an outside figure 
and I believe further that the operating 
costs have been far greater than this. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
say that this is a fantastic figure, if the 
operating cost is to be $7,500, 

Mr. Chairman, I cannot imagine any 
organization training young men at that 
cost just for the operating cost. That is 
hardly a limit at all. But then we must 
remember that the cost was $9,700 this 
last year. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Missouri will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. i 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, let me say 
before I propose my parliamentary in- 
quiry that I realize it comes too late on 
a point of order, and it would lie in re- 
gard to this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, had the 
point of order been made at the appro- 
priate time, is it not true that this is, 
in essence, a vote on the same amend- 
ment that was proposed under both a 
unanimous-consent request and by mo- 
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tion on yesterday, without a subsequent 
change in the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
think not. The amendment. yesterday 
was for $7,000 and this amendment is 
for. $7,500. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the Chairman. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I know of nothing that 
more dramatically illustrates the embar- 
rassment of those who support the Job 
Corps in its present form than this 
amendment. We are admitting to the 
country that the Job Corps camps cannot 
be run if we place a limit per enrollee of 
less than $7,500 per year. 

Yesterday we had the colloquy in 
which the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Que] mentioned, as has been men- 
tioned before in testimony, that there 
are area vocational residential schools 
that are operating on an average of 
$2,600 per enrollee. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Grissons] contested that 
and said: 

It could not be done, could not possibly be 
done, it is impossible to do it. If you go 
around the United States, you will not find 
these figures, they do not exist. 


I have before me the testimony of our 
subcommittee on July 12. When we go 
into the full House again, I shall ask 
permission to include this in the RECORD 
at this point. It is a portion of the tes- 
timony from the vocational educators 
from the Mahoning Valley School in 
Ohio in which they testified that, includ- 
ing capital costs with enrollees on the 
basis of 6 months or 1 year, they have an 
average operating cost of $2,607 per year. 
This school is taking Job Corps rejects 
and dropouts in some instances. They 
have an 80- to 85-percent job connection. 

Mr. Chairman, I will also place in the 
Recorp the testimony as to the results 
in this vocational education school—and 
there are others very much like it. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins] in the testimony commented 
very favorably and said he also believes 
that this training could be done in Job 
Corps camps at a level comparable to 
what is being done in the area voca- 
tional schools and we should transfer 
money to the area vocational schools 
rather than to the Job Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, in opposing my original 
amendment that it be limited to $5,000, 
and then in opposing my amendment, 
as amended, by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] to make it $7,000, the 
proponents indicated that we were not 
going to get down to $7,700 for 2 years 
in the average cost per enrollee in the 
Job Corps camps. The $7,000 figure was 
going to kill the Job Corps, they said. 

Well, we are playing just a little bit 
of a game of auction here. They are 
going up to $7,500 and saying, “We can 
live within this figure.” 

I am fearful that perhaps when we 
get into conference this figure will be 
dropped out because by that time the 
Job Corps and the Office of Economic 
Opportunity will have told our friends, 
“No, we cannot live within this figure.” 

This amendment is offered sincerely 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] because she, as she spoke cou- 
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rageously yesterday, indicated her belief, 
as it is my belief, that the costs in the 
Job Corps are outrageous. It is not just 
a question of wasting taxpayers’ money, 
it is also a question of wasting money 
that could be used to help many more 
youngsters. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. [ 0 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, yester- 
day I listened quite attentively to the 
colloquy. 

Of course, we have two kinds of cen- 
ters or corps. One is the conservation 
camps which, as I understand it, are run 
by the Department of the Interior, Agri- 
culture, and State agencies. The costs 
for running them are cheaper than the 
other camps. 

Then I looked at some of the other 
camps, after I read the colloquy this 
morning, and I find, for example, that 
Kilmer is run by Federal Electric; 
Tongue Point by the University of Ore- 
gon; Gary, Tex., by the Texas. Educa- 
tional Foundation; Atterbury, Ind., by 
Philco;, Custer by United States Indus- 
tries; Parks, Calif., by Litton Industries; 
and Rodman, New Bedford, Mass., by 
IBM. 

The question I want to ask the gentle- 
man is this. Are you trying to tell me 
that private enterprise is charging the 
Government too much and that they are 
not efficient in running these camps? 
That is what I want to know. I would 
like to have the answer from the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GOODELL. I shall be glad to an- 
swer that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York be permitted to pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 2 additional minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Some of the Job 
Corps camps that have been run by 
private enterprise have worked out rea- 
sonably well in costs. Some of them 
have not. The problem is that we have 
set up a national program in which the 
Job Corps officials in OEO have laid 
down no clear guidelines. They have no 
clear guidelines. They have given con- 
tracts willy-nilly, to different organiza- 
tions and said “Now, you just go along 
with this.“ And then they said, in the 
urban camps particularly, that they 
would take up to 2,000 or 2,500 young- 
sters into the camp. Then they told the 
people running the camp, “You do not 
have full control over discipline. You 
can not discharge the youngsters.” 
They have all been limited in certain 
ways as to how they can run the camps. 

But I tell you it is not our concern 
here just whether private enterprise is 
doing the job well or not in the Job 
Corps camps. The point is that who- 
ever is doing it is doing it too expensive- 
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ly, and we have found the expense of the 
educational institutions running them 
has also been very high or higher. 

Finally, we have found that whoever 
is running the camps, when the boys and 
girls graduate, they are too often just 
dropped into society. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. FARNUM. Which of the private 
industry corporations are doing a good 
job in the opinion of the gentleman? 
You said that some are, some are not. 
Which are? 

Mr, GOODELL. I think probably 
Camp Breckinridge has been a total fail- 
ure and was so recognized until this 
spring. It may now be back on the rails 
again. We hope so. We hope that At- 
terbury will get back on. It has been a 
total failure in terms of its operation 
until its transfer; Camp Kilmer has 
certainly not worked out well in most 
instances. But there have been a num- 
ber of changes. Some of the private 
enterprises running these camps have 
insisted on having more control. over 
operations themselves. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman in the well be given 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon? The Chair hears none, and the 
gentleman from New York is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to suggest another 
question that might well be asked in this 
debate. 

The gentleman from Michigan just 
directed a question to the gentleman 
from New York. He said “Which one 
of these private industries is not running 
the Job Corps at a reasonable figure?” 
I think the question ought to be asked 
of the Members of this House, “Do you 
think that $13,000 per enrollee per year 
is the best way that we can run a Job 
Corps center? Do you think that is a 
reasonable figure when we are spending 
in the country on an average of $484 
per student in school, and turning out 
pose applicants for the Job Corps cen- 

r ” 

I did not intend to speak because I 
thought the amendment would be ac- 
cepted, but now I would like to speak for 
a moment about the middle income 
group. It seems to me that maybe this 
is a group that the House is ignoring in 
all our Great Society programs.. I am 
speaking of the person who is on social 
security. I am speaking of the person 
who has an annual income somewhere in 
the area of $4,000 to $7,000, and is trying 
to raise a family, and is honestly trying 
to see to it that his youngsters do not 
become applicants for the Job Corps 
center. 

I would like to have us turn our atten- 
tion to them, and see if we are going to 
impoverish them and their families un- 
der the rationalization that we can 
spend any sums to strengthen the Job 
Corps program. 
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If the gentleman would yield further, 
I would like to read a few quotations 
from some letters that we have in our 
files. This is from one person in my 
district who said: 

Our income does not reach $7,000 a year, 
and we pay taxes plus college costs for our 
child, and yet it is a struggle. But who 
cares? Our Government won’t reimburse 
us for any of the expenses we have if our 
children stay in school. 


If they have $7,000 for an entire fam- 
ily, I suggest that the figure of $13,000 
is too high for 1 year for one enrollee 
for a Job Corps center, whether it is run 
by a school, a private industry, or who- 
ever it is run by. 

In another letter I have, it says: 

Your approach to the poverty program has 
my wholehearted support. The tax laws al- 
low only $600 per year for each dependent 
in the family, and the family is expected to 
accomplish what the Federal Government 
cannot do with 10 to 20 times as much 
money. 


An amount of $7,500 is more generous 
than I would really recommend. It is 
an outside figure. It seems to me we 
ought to demand economy and well-run 
programs in the war on poverty—and 
not wage a war on the pocketbooks of 
taxpayers who are themselves close to 
the poverty line. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the comments of the gentle- 
woman from Oregon. 

Let me say this in further answer to 
the gentleman’s question. The issue of 
whether these camps are run by private 
enterprise, by schools, or by some other 
agency is not the question. The issue 
is that in all of them the cost is too 
high. It runs right through all of them, 
across the scale, whoever is running the 
camp. The costs are excessively high. 

In addition, all the evidence thus far 
is that they are not doing the job as 
effectively as the area vocational schools 
are doing it. They are not putting a 
high proportion of boys and girls into 
jobs at the end of the line. They spill 
them out into regional offices, which 
then try to pick them up. In effect, 
most of them are dropped into the com- 
munity with no help, or perhaps with 
the same kind of help they would have 
had if they had never gone into a Job 
Corps camp. 

Here we are in the Congress putting 
our stamp of approval in effect on the 
cost of $7,500 per year per enrollee. We 
are in a position of favoring $7,500 rather 
than $9,100 or $9,700. But what an awful 
choice we are given. What an awful 
confession it is for the Congress of the 
United States to say that we cannot run 
these camps for less. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid the gentleman has nearly used 
up all the time I would have asked him 
to yield to me. I wanted to say we are 
not saying that these costs have to be 
$7,500 a year. This is the ceiling. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman yes- 
terday said they cannot get down to 
$7,700 in 2 years. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. I did not say that. 
If the gentleman will check the Recorp, 
he will find I did not say that. 

Mr. GOODELL. Then what did the 
gentleman say? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I talked about $7,500 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Quiz] mentioned. I did not participate 
in the debate. 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman dis- 
agrees, then perhaps it was the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM FORD], 
who said they could not get down to 
$7,700 in 2 years. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 
-© Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

We are not trying to set a $7,500 floor 
under this thing, I say that unequivo- 
cally. This is a ceiling, not a floor. This 
is the upper limit and not the lower limit. 
This is not just one person, because the 
average term of the enrollee is only 
around 9 months. So the cost per en- 
rollee will come down as we go along. 

We made an honest mistake 3 years 

ago, based upon the best evidence that 
was given to.us at the time. We thought 
the costs were going to be lower than 
they are. We underestimated them. 
Everybody did. No one dreamed the 
problem would be half as tough as it is. 
This is the reason why costs are high. 
- As the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Farnum], pointed out, this, of course, is 
being carried on under private enterprise 
by the best people in the management 
area we have in the United States: Gen- 
eral Electric, Westinghouse, Litton In- 
dustries, Graflex, and Packard Bell. All 
of them are doing the best job they can 
do to keep the cost down. I have been to 
centers and camps and talked to these 
people, and I know they are trying to 
keep the cost down. 

But when we have to give a person a 
set of false teeth, who has never had any 
dental work done in his life, or we have 
to operate on a man for a double hernia, 
there are all kinds of problems including 
psychological problems, and there is a 
tremendous amount of rebuilding of the 
human beings. 

What is the alternative if we do not 
intercept these people? I agree with the 
gentlewoman from Oregon that we have 
made mistakes by not starting earlier in 
this area, with the home and family and 
school, and not letting this problem go as 
long as it has. 

We must intercept these people some- 
where in society. We have to break this 
continuous cycle of poverty, this con- 
tinuous regeneration of another cycle of 
poverty: If we do not spend the money 
now to make the cure we might end up 
with some person “riding a rocking 
chair” the rest of his life, to the tune of 
$100,000, not $7,500. We might be carry- 
ing that same person in one of our penal 
institutions for a lifetime, or almost a 
lifetime, or in one of our mental health 
institutions. 

I agree we are limited here. We are 
making mistakes because we did not 
start earlier. 

We have a bill before the Rules Com- 
mittee, H.R. 11322, which would make 
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an earlier start. I hope we can get bi- 
partisan support for it. 

I agree with the gentlewoman from 
Oregon and I agree with some of my 
friends on the Republican side; we have 
@ job to do. We will get it done. We will 
keep the costs down. American. private 
industry and the public: school: system 
will do it. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QuiE]. 

Mr. QUIE.. I merely wished to point 
out at this. time; Mr. Chairman, in the 
record, from the testimony of Mr. Paul 
R. Hunt, dean of occupational studies, 
Washtenau Community College, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., before the General Sub- 
committee on Education, July 13, Mr. 
Hunt said: 

Part (b) of Congressman PERKINS’ first 
point has to do with residential vocational 
schools. When it was first announced that 
such schools might become a reality in 
Michigan, it created much enthusiasm among 
those ‘of us who were working in large cities 
or rural school districts where youths live 
who definitely need to be relocated to relieve 
them ot surroundings that are not conducive 
to furthering their education; Such schools, 
if administered correctly, would help youths 
experience a wider vision of themselves and 
the world of work. Such schools could pro- 
vide occupational, vocational and technical 
training in addition to remedial health and 
‘academic ‘programs. Such schools, it was 
thought, could deal with the human side of 
community life and not be involuntary or 
custodial in any way, There is a great need 
for residential vocational schools for the 
truly educationally, culturally and adult de- 
prived | youth. By adult-deprived, I mean 
those Youths who Have very limited contact 
with a good adult model. These are the 
kind of adults that provide the guardianship 
that youth needs. 

Fox a while we saw some hope in the Job 

center in Michigan for some youths. 
iè Center does a good job with those highly 
selected youths who enter the Corps. For 
éxample, youths’ coming to our Michigan 
center are of average intelligence, in good 
health, a reasonably good record in their 
community, and are closely associated with 
that level of student in school, we call the 
“C” average. 

Mr. PERKINS, You mean the Job Corps is 
not selecting the real “tad student, poor 
‘youngster, that is from the intercity slums 
who is below the O“ 83 

Mr. Hunr. Poor“ is a relative concept. 
I would say in this case they are more typi- 
cal of the average “C” student we experience 
in our typical comprehensive high school 
program, 

Mr. Praxis. They are still overlooking 
the real disadvantaged youngster? 

Mr. Hunt. In this case, yes. 

Mr. Perkins. Have you been through the 
Job Corps center in Michigan? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes, I have. 

Mr. Pergiys. And interviewed the young- 
sters? 

Mr. Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. And observed it closely? 

Mr, Hunt. Yes. 

Mr. PERKINS. You have not found this real 
hard core so-called disadvantaged youngster 
that we are seeking to do something for in 
the residential schools, vocational schools, 
enrolled in the Job Corps? 

Mr. Hunt. Having an opportunity to com- 
pare the youths I found in the Job Corps 
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center with the youths I worked with in 
the intercity, no 


So, Mr. Chairman, what we are talking 
about is not the real tough cases, on 
which one would expect to have high 
costs. What Mr. Hunt is speaking of, 
in Michigan, are those enrollees they 
should be able to train for at least as 
little as the residential training centers, 
which, as I put in the Recorp. yesterday, 
averages a cost of $2,600. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr, GOODELL]. 

Mr. GOODELL. To clarify the record 
I read from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of yesterday, page 24141. 

We have a breakdown from the ORO. it 
shows in the coming year $8,120. In the 
year after that it is $7,765. 


Subsequently, on the following page, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. WIL- 
LIAM D. Forp] stated: 

The chairman of our committee on the 
floor of the House just a few moments ‘ago 
told the Congress very candidly that we do 
not expect the cost per enrollee to get below 
$7,765 per year until sometime after fiscal 
year 1968. 


We are playing with figures here. Yes- 
terday we could not go below $7,800 for 
2 years and now we can go to $7,500. 
Obviously we will accept the amendment, 
because it is the only thing available. 
There is nothing else that ‘can be done. 
You have already rejected a more real- 
istic ceiling. I would certainly not vote 
against a ceiling when we have had all 
of these fine sincere people telling us, 
Mr. Chairman, that you must go to 
$9,100 or to 89,700 in order to save these 
poor youngsters. We will vote for a 
$7,500 ceiling and accept the gentle- 
woman’s contribution, but we believe it 
should be far lower than that, as the 
gentlewoman from Oregon, I am sure, 
does also. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Cüsstzeß is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. ae 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: $2 

Amendment offered by Mr. QUIE: On page 
3, rer 18, strike out 45,000“ and insert 
30,000“. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I think if, 
coupled with the amendment which was 
offered by the gentlewoman from Oregon 
that was just adopted, we would pin this 
down to about the level of the Job Corps 
enrollees that we presently have—and 
the last figure I saw was 27,000 en- 
rollees—this would enable them to take 
in the pipeline now for including in the 
centers now an additional 3,000 and 
bring the limit to 30,000 instead of 45,000. 
Then they will be required to work in- 
tensively on the number they presently 
have and do a good job with them within 
that $7,500 limit before we go to expand- 
ing the Job Corps any more. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for support of my 
amendment. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to oppose the amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, we just adopted a ceil- 
ing of $7,500 here. Now, let me tell you 
the position we are now in. If you will 
look at the amount of money being ap- 
propriated this year against what was 
spent last year in expenditures and what 
we are down to this year compared to 
last year, you will see that these camps 
have already been built. The facilities 
are in place, or else the contracts are 
let, and the buildings are now being 
built or rehabilitated. 

The ridiculous position Mr. Qur's 
amendment would leave us in is that we 
would have a lot of rehabilitated camps 
and a lot of rehabilitated buildings, and 
we would not be able to put people into 
them as we had planned to do this year. 
Instead of being able to live at the $7,500 
ceiling we just adopted, we would have to 
live within the ridiculously high figures 
our friends on the opposite side have 
been talking about all along. So this 
is simply an attempt to embarrass those 
of us who are trying to do a conscientious 
job here. We cannot live within this 
30,000 ceiling. We have talked about a 
45,000 ceiling all year long, and this is 
the first time I ever heard anything about 
a 30,000 ceiling: If you want the cost 
to go up to a ridiculous level; then you 
should adopt the Quie amendment. If 
you want lower costs and a continuation 
of the facilities we have already built and 
paid for; then you will vote no on the 
Quie amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? -i 

Mr. GIBBONS. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. When the gentleman 
speaks about capital costs that have al- 
ready been laid out, he will recognize 
that capital costs were exempted from 
the determination of the $7,500 in Mrs. 
Green’s amendment. So when you 
bring out the fact that they have already 
had high expenditures for capital costs, 
this is not counted in the 87,500. There- 
fore, if they are to keep within that 
figure, they can train a few more stu- 
dents per teacher. 

Instead of having a 2 to 1 enrollee- 
teacher ratio they can have 3 to 1. 

Mr. GIBBONS. You have to look at 
the capital costs and operating costs to 
get the costs to the taxpayer. That is 
what I am looking at. But you are look- 
ing at a political figure, and that is all 
you see, Mr. QUIE. 

Mr.CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska, who can talk about 
this. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, a new 
Job Corps center is being opened at Lin- 
coln, Nebr., and is being managed by the 
Northern Natural Gas Co., which is one 
of the finest companies in the Midwest. 
I have been working with these people 
in contract negotiations with OEO. I 
might point out that the contractual 
costs out there are $5,240. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the OEO has been 
tough in its negotiations. 
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Mr: Chairman, we have a fine com- 
pany, as the contractor believes in this 
program and wants to try it. 

Mr. Chairman, if we drop the 45,000 
figure down to 30,000, this means that 
a new camp, one which is just opening 
and just beginning; one which already 
has about 100 enrollees, will have to be 
closed, 

Mr. Chairman, this represents a waste 
of the taxpayers’ money. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a new program. 
Northern is taking some of the top man- 
agement in their company and they have 
brought them down to this center and 
want to make this program work, and 
I believe it will be a good one. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope that this amend- 

ment will be rejected so that we can give 
this company and this operation an op- 
portunity, and not close this center be- 
fore it opens. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I rise in support of the 

amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place the 
latest figure we have is that there are 
about 27,000 people in the Job Corps 
now. 

Mr. Chairman, in answer to the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska, [Mr. CaLLAN], the 
gentleman who just spoke, we will have 
a leeway of about 3,000 that can be 
added, Presumably, there will be some 
graduations during this period of time. 
But in any event, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr.'Gresons] indicated earlier 
that none of the money in the Job Corps 

“appropriation authorization this year 
will go for capital construction. 

So, Mr. Chairman, none of this money 
is going to new camps that we authorize 
in the future: 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 


Minnesota will simply, by his amend- 

ment if it is adopted, force them to more 

effectively and efficiently use their staffs 
and their present facilities. 

And, Mr. Chairman, as the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] indi- 
cated yesterday, , eliminate such situa- 
tions on any significant scale where they 
would have one teacher for two students. 

In other words, they can begin tight- 
ening their belts a little bit and live 
within these requirements, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know where the gentle- 
man comes up. with the figures that he 
cites, but they are not at all accurate; 
but we have, effective as of the 26th of 
September, a different figure. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] has had 
access to the OEO. We requested these 
figures during this last week and they 

did not give us the answer then. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is 28,653, and there has been 
much made of the fact that there is a 
margin of 3,000 slots between 27,000 and 
30,000. I believe the gentleman is aware 
of that. The OEO has already con- 
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tracted for 36,000 slots and we are 
actually in the position now to accom- 
modate 36,000 people and very shortly 
we will be in a position to take on 31,000. 
This is the figure already assigned. 

Mr. GOODELL. Of course, I would 
admit to the gentleman that the 45,000 
limitation was not in the law before. 
mI favor some limitation until they get 
this program working properly. I do not 
think they ought to just go on expand- 
ing and building more camps and filling 
them at a cost of $9,700 a year. Now you 
get into the circular reasoning that we 
have to increase the number of en- 
rollees in order to cut down the costs. 
As à practical matter, I do not believe 
this is a fact. I think they could utilize 
what facilities they have constructed. 
There is no construction money sup- 
posedly in this bill whatsoever according 
to the gentleman’ from Florida (Mr. 
Gipsons] and they could utilize these 
facilities with the 30,000. ‘Then we would 
have a program that all of us on a bi- 
partisan basis could support and im- 
prove, 

I would reiterate my belief in the Job 
Corps concept, having urged it back in 
1961 as a residential, experimental skill 
center in the District of Columbia: But 
I do not think the Job Corps has very 
much relationship to that kind of skill 
center or to the kind of vocational 
schools that are really doing a job across 
this country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr.GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: On 
page 3, strike out the quotation mark at the 
end of line 18, and after line 18, insert the 
following: 

“(g) The Director’ shall establish appro- 
priate procedures to insure that the transfer 
of Job Corps enrollees from State or local 
jurisdiction shall in no way violate parole 
or probationary procedures of the State. In 
the event procedures have been established 


under which the enrollment of a youth sub- 


ject to parole or probationary jurisdiction is 
acceptable to appropriate State authorities, 
the Director shall make provisions for regular 
supervision, of the enrollee and for reports 
to such State authorities to conform with the 
appropriate parole and probationary require- 
ments in such State.” 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have seen the amendment of 
the gentleman from New York IMr. 
GoopELL]. He gave it to us yesterday. 
In behalf of the committee I would like 
to say we accept it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
on the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, 1 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoöpELL: On 
page 4, line 3, after “scmoors” insert the 
following: ; MILITARY CAREER. CENTERS”, 

On page 4, Une 5, strike out “section” and 
insert “sections”, 

On page 4, in line 15, strike out the quota- 
tion mark, and after line 15, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“MILITARY CAREER CENTERS 

“Sec. 112, (a) The Director shall provide, 
through agreement with the Secretary of De- 
tense, for the establishment and operation by 
the Secretary of Defense of military career 
centers at which enrollees assigned thereto 
will be provided education, training, and 
other activities to prepare them for military 
service, Such centers shall be so operated 
as to equip the enrollees tor a successful 
military career. 

„) Enrollees in military career centers 
cshall (1) have evidenced an interest in the 
possibility of qualifying for a military career 
or have expressed a special preference to be- 
come an enrollee in the military career cen- 
ter and (2) are not qualified for military 
service, but who show promise of becoming 
qualified for such service through prepara- 
tion received in a military career center. 

“(c) The Secretary of Defense shall have 
full and complete authority to design, pro- 
gram, and. administer, the military career 
centers and shall have complete authority 
over enrollees in said center. The Director's 
sole responsibility in connection with the 
military career centers shall be ‘the ne 
“and'referral of applicants. 2 


Mr. GOODELL, Chairman, this 18 
a new, proposal of A opportunity cru- 
sade that was in our bill when we intro- 
duced it in the early spring. Subse- 
quently, the Secretary of Defense has 
announced a somewhat different pro- 
gram. 

Our proposal would be that along with 
the conservation camps and the urban 

camps, there be set up under the Secre- 
tary tart of Defense what are called military 
career centers, They would be designed 
to help youngsters. who want to make a 
career of the military service or who 
want to get into ‘service, but who are 
otherwise ung ed. 

There would be no compulsory aspect 
to it. We find that one of vied ambitions 
of youngsters, particularly in the urban 
Slums, is to get into the military service. 

We find a fairly significant number 
of those who drop out of the Job Corps 
camps, or who graduate from Job Corps 
camps, go into the military service. 
Many of the slum youngsters are un- 
qualified because their mental aptitude 
is too low. Selective Service has held 
their requirements at a fairly high level. 
Some of them are disqualified for other 
deficiencies that are correctable. This 
program would be for volunteers to go 
into a military career center run by the 
Secretary of Defense, and they would 
there be equipped to join the Regular 
service. 

I would emphasize that it is not our 
purpose, as seems to be the purpose of 
the Secretary of Defense, to take young- 
sters who will never qualify for the mili- 
tary service, who are below military 
standards, and who have very little hope 
of serving usefully in the military serv- 
ice. This would take that marginal 
group of youngsters who could be helped 
and who want to go into the service. At 
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this particular time in our country’s his- 
tory and the manpower crisis we have, 
these people who want to volunteer to 
serve in the service should be given that 
opportunity. This could be run on an 
economical basis. I am confident we 
would find the cost per enrollee far, far 
below the extravagant costs that we have 
now in both the urban and the conserva- 
tion centers. 

I urge the adoption of the amend- 
meok and yield back the balance of my 

e. 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

This is not a new proposal. Again I 
remind the Members that we voted 
against it yesterday. But it does at first 
blush have some appeal to those who 
might think of this as a possible substi- 
tute for military service for these boys. 

In the first instance, I suspect that 
probably this amendment should not be 
before the House without first having 
been considered by the appropriate com- 
mittee of the Congress, the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, which might very well 
hold hearings on such an idea. I do not 
oppose the idea at all, but I do not think 
that it is a concept that can be tacked 
on the Job Corps without. doing near- 
fatal damage to the program, Let us 
examine for a minute what we would do 
if we accept the proposed military-type 
situation, or superimposed it upon the 
structure of the Job Corps. 

First, clearly the Job Corps is not an 
alternative to military service, and it 
would not give an enrollee any exemption 
from or, deferment from service in the 
military. If a boy is capable of being 
drafted, he is drafted. The fact is that 
the vast majority of the boys that we 
have as enrollees are not qualified either 
physically or mentally to be draftees at 
the time they come to the Job Corps. 

However, on.completion of their train- 
ing many of these boys are going into 
military service. It is one of the finest 
examples of the success of this program. 
Mr. McNamara discussed this proposal 
some time ago. He had in mind the 
people we classify as IX under the draft 
system, which is a miscellaneous group 
of people with problems that would keep 
them from being what the military con- 
Siders at this particular point of time a 
desirable candidate for service—and not 
the 4-F, 

Mr. McNamara’s plan, as he envisaged 
it after considerable study, did not get 
to the 4-F, 

Mr. Chairman, the program that we 
have been talking about here for the 
past few days is a program for the worst 

-kind of 4-F's; the boys who are too 
skinny to qualify as decent 4-F’s. This 
is not a program that would serve as an 
alternative to military service. A very 
important strength of this program is 
that it is voluntary. 

These are mostly slum kids who, in 
every instance, are young men and young 
ladies from a very difficult background, 
who voluntarily submit to this program 
and participate in it. The minute that 
this takes on the aspect of a military or 
semimilitary program, we lose that vol- 
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untary status and we lose a great deal of 
the appeal of the entire program. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the gentleman’s statement might 
have confused some people. Let me 
make it clear that this is added onto 
the existing Job Corps, so it is not a sub- 
stitute for the present conservation and 
urban camps. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Howémuch 
money does the gentleman propose to 
appropriate for this add-on? 

Mr. GOODELL. We would not add on 
any money, because the authorization 
has been passed already in this bill. It 
is my recollection we would have author- 
ized $50 million for it, but in any event 
with reference to the proposal of the 
gentleman, I would like to comment. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I decline to yield further at this 
point. The gentleman indicates this is 
an add-on. It is an add-on without any 
money. He has a limitation on us of 
$7,500 per enrollee. We have a limita- 
tion in the number of enrollees of 45,000 
training slots: Now he would take a 
large share of those training slots and 
allocate them to a military type camp, 
appropriate no money, and say it is an 
add-on, 

It is not an add-on at all. It is an 
effort actually to redirect the program. 
Just a few moments ago, when we were 
talking about the total number of slots 
available, we indicated they were already 
underway with programs to provide us 
with the maximum we were now allowed 
under legislation in conservation centers 
and urban centers. Now to ask the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to redi- 
rect the programs would mean we would 
have to close down some of the urban 
centers. 

Mr. QUIE.. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment of the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not take long, but I want to answer the 
gentleman. In the first place, it is com- 
pletely within the discretion of the OEO 
as to how much they allocate to this 
program. It would appear they could 
work out an agreement for some of the 
funds to be carried by the Secretary of 
Defense. I would assume they could 
work this out in conjunction with the 
program, and it is somewhat different 
from that program, the Secretary of De- 
fense has indicated he is embarking 
upon. 

I would, secondly, stress that this is 
not a compulsory program. It is not a 
military compulsory situation..’ It is to- 
tally voluntary. The gentleman’s use of 
the word “compulsory” is misleading. In 
the amendment specifically, it is made 
voluntary. It is only for those youngsters 
who want and aspire to a military career 
and who aspire to get into the service. 
They will be given that opportunity to 
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the extent that OEO and the Secretary 
of Defense are able to offer the oppor- 
tunity. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. qum: On page 
7, after line 12, insert the following: 

“TRANSFER OF WORK TRAINING PROGRAMS TO 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

“Sec. 108. (a) The functions of the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
under part B of title I of the Act are trans- 
ferred to the Secretary of Labor. The func- 
tions transferred by this section shall be 
performed by the Secretary of Labor or, sub- 
ject to his direction and control, by such 
Officers, agencies, and employees of the De- 

ent of Labor as he shall designate. 

„p) There are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for use in connection with 
the functions transferred by subsection (a), 
so much as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine of the personnel, 
property, records, and unexpended balances 
of appropriations, allocations, and funds 
(available or to be made available) of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity as relate to 
functions transferred by this section.” 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, as one 
could hear from the reading of the 
amendment, this would transfer what 
we now know as the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps over to the Department of Labor. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, which 
we attempt to transfer from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, as we know, is actually 
administered by the Labor Department. 

However, the Department of Labor 
i not have the policymaking author- 
Our committee hearings pointed out 
how poor, even communication is be- 
tween OEO and Labor about the pro- 
gram. When Sargent Shriver testified 
and was questioned concerning ineligible 
enrollees, he stated that there were only 
5 ineligibles, and on the same question, 
Secretary Wirtz stated there were 1,700 
ineligibles. We agree with Mr. Wirtz’s 
more stringent application of the rules. 
Therefore, our amendment would give 
all responsibility for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps to the Department. 

I believe the transfer would enable us 
to better coordinate this with the other 
programs already operated by the De- 
partment of Labor. For that reason, I 
believe this would be a good amendment. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Chairman, I 
Tise in opposition to the amendment. 

I must oppose the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota for a number 
of reasons. 

The gentleman really has not sug- 
gested any particular advantage which 
would be gained by transferring the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps over to the 
Department of Labor. 

I believe it is appropriate in this re- 
spect for me to cite the response made 
to a question put to the Secretary of 
Labor himself on this very point of the 
relationship between the Department of 
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Labor and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity in the administration of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. Said Sec- 
retary Wirtz: 

I think quite candidly, the working rela- 
tionship there, and I don’t mean just in 
light cooperation, I mean in hard terms of 
people working together, and not doing other 
people's jobs, has been almost complete and 
almost perfect, 


Secretary Wirtz went on to say that, 
so far as the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program is concerned, he believes the tie- 
up works “almost ideally.” 

There is another reason why the sug- 
gestion of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota is unwise. It is that effective co- 
ordination of the war on poverty re- 
quires a close relationship between the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
several antipoverty programs that are 
authorized by the Act. It seems to me 
that we would lose the thrust of the en- 
tire Economic Opportunity Act, which 
is to be of assistance in fashioning pro- 
grams to give greater opportunity to the 
very poor people in our country, if we 
were to transfer these programs away 
from the administrative control of that 
agency which has primary responsibility 
for the conduct of all these programs, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I believe it is significant that even the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, if I heard him correctly, there 
is a provision requiring that NYC proj- 
ects be funded through local community 
action agencies. Soifitis admitted that 
there should be a clear connection at 
the local level between the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and the overall antipoverty 
effort, it seems to me wise to maintain 
it at the Federal level as well. 

I hope the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Minnesota will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GoopetL: On 
page 6, strike out and“ in line 10; strike out 
the period in line 15 and insert: ; and (5) 
no grant shall be made for a Neighborhood 
Youth Corps out of school program unless 
specific provisions have been made for ap- 
propriate. training and basic education con- 
stituting at least one-fifth of the period for 
which they are paid.“ 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple amendment. It conforms 
to the original intention of the Director 
of the OEO and the Secretary of Labor. 
They indicated, when they first came be- 
fore us in our committee, that in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program the 
objective was to have basic training in 
education. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is 
broken generally into two groups. One is 
a program for in school enrollees. These 
are the potential dropouts who are in 
need of money in order to stay in school. 
Obviously these youngsters will get an 
education. They work part time to get 
pocket money in order to stay in school. 
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The second part of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps is called the out of school 
program. It is for those youngsters who 
have dropped out of school and whom we 
want to encourage either to go back to 
school or get them working while acquir- 
ing some basic education and training. 
Unfortunately, the Secretary of Labor 
testified to us this year that in the out 
of school program only 10 percent of the 
enrollees—only 10 percent—were getting 
any education or basic training—10 per- 
cent of the out of school Neighborhood 
Youth Corps boys and girls are getting 
any training or education. This means 
that for 90 percent of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps out of school enrollees all 
they are getting is money in their pockets 
and the chance to work at whatever is 
offered to them. 

The whole concept of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps is to uplift these 
youngsters; not to give them a menial 
job at which they will subsist the rest of 
their lives at public pay but to get them 
some money in their pockets and some 
work experience and in addition to start 
them with some meaningful basic train- 
ing in education. 

As testified to by the Secretary of 
Labor and by Mr. Shriver, they felt they 
would work out 5-day programs and 4 
days the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
youngsters would be employed. The fifth 
day for 8 hours he would have some kind 
of basic education or training. It is 
shocking, with the money we have been 
spending on the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, that only 10 percent of the out of 
school Neighborhood Youth Corps young- 
sters have been getting any training or 
any education along with their work. My 
amendment would require that before a 
grant is made to a local Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program, provision be made 
to the satisfaction of the Director that 
they are going to provide some kind of 
basic education or basic training for at 
least one-fifth of the period for which 
they are paid. 

This is a clear and simple amendment, 
and I believe by this requirement we can 
see to it, when the director is petitioned 
for money for a Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program, that he will go back and 
say, “Fine: We will give you the money, 
but you show us where you are going to 
give them basic education and where you 
are going to give them some basic train- 
ing so you are uplifting them for the 
future as well as putting money in their 
pockets at the present.” I believe that 
the amendment will do a great deal to 
improve the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
program, and I ask for its adoption. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 

I say this, however, Mr. Chairman, at 
the same time that I make the observa- 
tion that I am in substantial agreement 
with a good deal of what the gentleman 
from New York just said. It is precisely 
for this reason that in section 112 of 
H.R. 15111, the committee provides that 
in the shaping of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps programs, the Director 
shall—and I emphasize the word 
“shall”—be “formulate and carry out 
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programs” to provide Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees with “educational 
and training assistance, including basic 
literacy and occupational training de- 
signed to assist the individuals to develop 
their maximum occupational potential.” 
I have been reading from the language 
of the bill. 

So it seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that 
the language in the committee bill does’ 
precisely what the gentleman is urging. 
For we want to increase the holding 
power of the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
not only by making available a variety 
of services in the way of education and 
literacy training both from Community 
Action programs and from the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, but 
such resources may not be available from 
either of these two sources, to make it 
possible, as the amendment in the com- 
mittee bill does, for the sponsors of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps programs to 
include such training and educational 
assistance in the programs. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that the committee amendment is 
quite adequate without putting in the 
additional restrictions represented by the 
pe n of the gentleman from New 

ork. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the defeat of 
the gentleman’s amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would say to the gentleman from Indiana 
that the committee bill has put in lan- 
guage which says that we hope we can do 
this. This is the broad purpose of it. 
That is what, basically, the officials of 
the administration raised and testified 
5 that they were going to try 

0. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I must tell the gen- 
tleman from New York that if he will 
look at page 4 of H.R. 15111, beginning 
on line 20, he will see the following 
language: 

NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 

Sec, 112. (a) The Director shall formu- 
late and carry out 

(1) programs to provide part-time em- 
ployment, on-the-job training, and useful 
work experience for students from low- 
income families who are in the ninth through 
twelfth grades of school (or are of an age 
equivalent to that of students in such 
grades) who are in need of the earnings to 
permit them to resume or maintain attend- 
ance in school, and 

(2) programs to provide unemployed indi- 
viduals useful work experience and on-the- 
job training, combined where needed with 
educational and training assistance, includ- 
ing basic literacy and occupational training 
designed to assist the individuals to develop 
their maximum occupational potential. Par- 
ticipation shall be limited to individuals 
aged sixteen through twenty-one years. 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Yes, I yield further 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Secretary or the Director is under an 
obligation to the Congress to set up these 
programs. I am sure that he will go 
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ahead and try to set them up under this 
Prescription. 

However, Mr. Chairman, my amend- 
ment would require them to make pro- 
vision for this locally before they are 
funded. 

The language as contained in the bill 
says, in effect, that the Secretary shall 
go ahead and set up general programs 
which try to get these boys and girls into 
the program, 

Mr. BRADEMAS.. Mr. Chairman, per- 
mit me to state to the gentleman from 
New York that we think his proposal may 
be too stringent, because there may well 
be cases where all the out-of-school 
youngsters. in a local. Neighborhood 
Youth Corps .program may not need 
remedial education and it would, there- 
fore, be a waste of expenditures to re- 
quire a local Neighborhood Youth Corps 
sponsor to set up such a program. 

That is why the language of the bill 
says, that useful work experience, and 
on-the-job training are to be provided 
combined where needed with educa- 
tional and training assistance.” 

And, Mr. Chairman; I might further 
point out that.some NYC programs pro- 
vide such services at no expense to the 
contractor. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment might well lead to Federal expendi- 
tures for services that are already pro: 
vided elsewhere. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr, Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, that cer- 
tainly would not be true. All that is re- 
quired is that they get this minimal train- 
ing and we have provided that it would 
make no difference. 

Mr. Chairman, the first point that the 
gentleman made, that they may not need 
this basic training and education, that is 
the entire purpose of the Corps. Every- 
one who participates in this program is 
supposedly a person who needs some kind 
of education and basic training. That is 
the concept of this entire legislation and 
this entire approach. No one has testi- 
fied differently, nor has the Secretary 
taken a different position. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I would 
ask that the gentleman read the bill and 
read it carefully. If the gentleman will 
read the bill, the gentleman will see that 
with reference to the criticism that the 
gentleman. has very intelligently raised, 
we have come up with a more effective 
and flexible provision, and I therefore 
urge the defeat of the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know the 
technical phases of this legislation, be- 
cause I am not a member of the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it so happens that 
in the congressional district which it is 
my honor to represent we have a Neigh- 
borhood Youth’ Corps, which operates, 
under the name of “Mobilization for 
Youth” program. 

Experience gained in the early Mobi- 
lization for Youth project on the Lower 
East Side was part of the planning and 
built into the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
concept. That work experience could 
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provide the exit for disadvantaged youth 
from poverty was proved early in the 
Mobilization for Youth project. Mobi- 
lization is still leading the way. The 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has funded 
a demonstration project—now in opera- 
tion. Since 1962 Mobilization has helped 
hundreds of young people through mean- 
ingful work experience. Remedial edu- 
cation is now being built into the project 
in two ways: First, as part of the job ex- 
perience, and second, after work hours 
are finished. It is expected that the 
results can be used in projects all over 
the country. 

Mr. Chairman, experience has shown 
that these various programs must be such 
as to attract young dropouts and if you 
are going to wait until you have a certain 
proportion of young people before you 
start funding, you will never get off the 


ground. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this pro- 
gram—the Mobilization for Youth pro- 
gram—does meet the criteria for anti- 
poverty funds. 

Mr. Chairman, these people are taught 
to be carpenters; they have students 
where they teach them to be short-order 
cooks, service station attendants, and 
garage workers, 

Mr. Chairman, so while I believe the 
idea of the gentleman from New York is 
salutary, nevertheless it would deny the 
very purposes of the program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a 


division (demanded by Mr. Gum) there 


were—ayes 16, noes 40. : 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and three Members are present, a quo- 
rum. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: On 
page 6, strike out lines 16, 17, 18, 19, and 
20, and on line 1 of page 7, strike out (c)“ 
and insert (bh) “. 

On page 7, in line 4, strike out the quota- 
tion mark and after line 4, insert the follow- 


ing: 
“INDUSTRY YOUTH CORPS 


“Sec. 114. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished under the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
& program to provide employment of youths 
between the ages of sixteen and twenty-two 
in private, profitmaking enterprises. The 
Director is empowered to make such regula- 
tions as he shall deem necessary to insure 
that private employment of such youths 
shall be under such conditions and terms as 
to meet all requirements of public and pri- 
vate non-profit programs, and to insure that 
participating youths benefit from their em- 
ployment without exploitation or unreason- 
able profits by the employer. 

(2) Programs to provide employment for 
youths under this section shall only be ap- 
proved if they are implemented through 
contracts between a qualified community 
action agency and employers under condi- 
tions of supervision and regulation by such 
said qualified community action agency. 
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“(b) The Director shall approve an appli- 
cation under this part only if he finds that 
enrollees in the program will be employed 
under a contract or agreement between the 
qualified community action agency and an 
employer under which the enrollees will be 
provided on-the-job training that meets the 
following requirements: 

“(1) The training content of the pro- 
gtam is adequate, involves reasonable pro- 
gression, and holds promise that it will 
result in the qualification of trainees for 
suitable employment. 

“(2) The training period is reasonable and 
consistent with periods customarily required 
for comparable training, 

“(3) Adequate and safe facilities and ade- 
quate personnel and records of. attendance 
and progress will be provided, 

“(4) The enrollee will be compensated at 
such rates, including periodic increases, as 
may be deemed reasonable under regulations 
of the Director, but in no event shall exceed 
the rate of pay for regular employees per- 
forming similar services, 

“(5) No enrollee will be permitted to. par- 
ticipate in the program for more than à year, 
except that an enrollee may be permitted to 
participate for one additional year if it is 
ascertained that (A) he will benefit from an 
additional year under the ‘program, (B) his 
employer is making adequate provision: for 
his possible long-term employment, (C) he 
is unable to qualify for suitable employment 
without part of his wages being paid from 
sources other than his employer or for other 
training suitable to his needs, and (D) con- 
sideration has been given! to the feasibility 
of the employer paying ‘a larger portion of 
his wages in view of his experience and 
training. 

“(6) Adequate provision is made for sup- 
plementary classroom instruct on ‘where ap- 
propriate. 

“(7) The training will increase the em- 
ployability of the enrollee in occupational 
skills or pursuits in which the Secretary 
finds there is a reasonable expectation of his 
permanent employment, 

“(8) The employer shall pay at least 66% 
per cent um of the enrollee’s wage.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
title I-B of the Economic Opportunity 
Act is popularly known as the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. It is extremely sig- 
nificant that the title given this program 
in the act is Work Training.” The title 
states the clear directive that the en- 
rollees in the program be given training. 
The purpose of the program can be two- 
fold; either to train the youth for a per- 
manent job or to equip him, for the most 
part financially, to resume or continue 
his education. 

While thousands of youths have been 
enrolled in the program over the past 2 
years, it is evident that the “training” 
purpose has been neglected in order to 
fulfill another purpose—that of keeping 
youngsters off the street—a sort of baby- 
sitting program for older babies. In 
keeping the youngsters off the streets 
during the long, hot summer, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps has failed to pre- 
pare the youngsters for the even longer 
cold winter. Is the program providing 
the youngsters with the necessary train- 
ing to enter the private sector of our 
economy? No. The title “Work Train- 
ing” has been completely forgotten and 
been replaced. 

The extent of how little training is 
really being provided was revealed by the 
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testimony of Secretary of Labor Willard 
Wirtz in his testimony before the House 
Subcommittee on Poverty this year. He 
disclosed that only 10 percent of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps enrollees 
were receiving any remedial education. 
Nothing has been done, because of a 
prohibition in the law, to train youths in 
private industry. 

The amendment which I am offering 
would establish an industry youth corps 
for the training and employment of un- 
skilled young people in private industry. 
Enrollees in the program would be those 
youths who, it has been determined, can- 
not profit from further regular academic 
training. Two-thirds of the wages of the 
enrollee would be paid by the employer 
and one-third will be paid by OEO, thus 
enabling many more youths to partici- 
pate at less public expense. Strict train- 
ing standards are applied for the protec- 
tion of the enrollee, 

Bowing to pressure that Neighborhood 
Youth Corps enrollees receive some ac- 
tual job training, the Democrats included 
in the committee bill this year a phrase 
almost obscured in the remainder of the 
bill, which states: 

() in approving on-the-job training proj- 
ects, the Director is authorized to enter into 
agreements with other than public or private 
nonprofit organizations to pay reasonable 

costs but not wages paid to en- 
rollees for services performed. 


Since it was Republicans who first 
proposed an Industry Youth Corps, we 
are in favor of a program that provides 
productive jobs and training for young 
people in private industry but the amend- 
ment to the bill, under consideration is 
unacceptable. 

Carefully evaluated, the Democratic 
amendment does not fulfill the need of 
enrollees for vocational training. The 
worst feature is that absolutely no cri- 
teria are established for training, selec- 
tion of enrollees; or qualification of spon- 
sors. We shudder to think of a repeti- 
tion of the abuses which have developed 
because of an absence of guidelines in 
other war on poverty programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the amend- 
ment will be adopted. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
tise in opposition to the amendment. 

This amendment is not a sound one. 
It would authorize the use of Federal 
funds to pay a third of the wage costs 
of employing Neighborhood Youth Corps 
enrollees in profitmaking organizations. 

There is no mention of assistance or 
matching with respect to nonwage 
items, such as training costs. It is very 
difficult indeed to tell from the language 
of the amendment whether any or all of 
these costs would be paid by the Federal 
Government. 

In view of what the gentleman from 
Illinois just said about the dangers of 
the committee amendment, it ought to 
be pointed out with respect to his own 
amendment that the use of Federal funds 
to subsidize private employers in the 
manner in which his amendment would 
propose is fraught with a number of po- 
tential problems of exploitation and com- 
petitive inequities. 

I suggest, Mr, Chairman, that the pro- 
vision in the committee bill relating to 
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on-the-job: training is far sounder; for 
under the provisions in the committee 
bill, the Federal Government would pay 
reasonable training costs but not wages. 
The competitive inequities I have sug- 
gested would be avoided. This approach 
is one Congress has adopted under the 
highly successful Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

Another point that should be men- 
tioned in respect of the gentleman’s 
amendment is this: Under his amend- 
ment the Federal share of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program, I believe I 
heard him say—and will he correct me 
if I am mistaken?—was 75 percent. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is correct. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I would suggest to 
the gentleman that this degree of bur- 
den, of 25 percent burden on the local 
sponsors of the program, is an unreal- 
istic.one, as we have all found with ex- 
perience under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act. 

We feel very strongly on this side of 
the aisle, Mr. Chairman, that there is a 
good deal to be said for the inclusion of 
placement of enrollees in private indus- 
try in on-the-job ‘training programs as 
part of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 
In this respect we are in agreement with 
the gentleman on the other side of the 
aisle, but we feel that the committee ap- 
proach will be a far sounder one. 

Therefore, I urge rejection of the gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. I believe 
the Record should be clear what we are 
doing here. Many of us feel we should 
be providing jobs in industry, productive 
jobs in private enterprise where possible. 
Those of us who do not oppose the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps concept feel 
that it is missing one major factor, that 
is, that it is limited to providing jobs in 
public or private nonprofit organizations. 
This would move into the fields where we 
can supplement a wage, where with care- 
fully prescribed standards there can be 
no exploitation and an employer gives a 
guarantee that in his opinion this young 
person would qualify for a permanent 
job, where he would get on-the-job train- 
ing, and where he has some promise of 
advancement. It would move into this 
field rather cautiously, but it is a field 
we must move into. 

All of us are aware that one of the 
most critical problems in this country is 
the unemployment of unskilled youth. 
With all the advances we are making in 
cutting down unemployment in the other 
sectors, we are going backwards with 
reference to our young people. The un- 
employment rate for young people is re- 
maining very stable, and, as a matter of 
fact, it seems at this stage, particularly 
among the Negroes, to be going up, while 
the general unemployment rate is going 
down. We constantly hear the argument 
given by some that the reason for this 
is the minimum wage, that employers 
would hire these youngsters if they did 
not have to pay such a high minimum 
wage. 

Without getting into that argument 
one way or another—because I believe 
people should receive a minimum wage, 
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and I supported the minimum wage lég- 
islation—this would give a positive ap- 
proach to this problem. Government 
would pay some 40 to 45 cents on the 
boy’s or girl's wage, and the employer 
would pay 80 cents or 85 cents or:95 
cents. The employer would have an in- 
ducement to take this youngster, but it 
would have to be under prescribed cir- 
cumstances where he could satisfy the 
director he was going to provide training 
and there was promise that he was going 
to provide an opportunity for this 
youngster to have a permanent job. 

It is limited very carefully to a total 
of 1 year, unless there are very stiff, 
stringent requirements met for the sec- 
ond year. 

It is all in the discretion of the 
Director to set up regulations to see that 
there is no abuse. 

I say to the gentlemen who have ar- 
gued against it and who probably will 
vote against it today, I believe very sin- 
cerely that in the next year or the next 2 
or 3 years they will find themselves vot- 
ing for this kind of plan, and they will 
have to look back and say, We rejected 
it when it was proposed in 1966.” l 

It is a good idea. It is sound. It should 
be adopted. If the gentlemen will open 
their minds to some new ideas which do 
not come from their side of the aisle, 
I believe they might feel there was real 
merit to this. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I wish to express my belief that this 
amendment has considerable merit. As I 
have looked at the operation of the 
Youth Corps and the on-the-job train- 
ing program, it seems to me we haye 
lost considerable opportunity to utilize 
the private sector of industry for pro- 
viding work experience and work train- 
ing opportunities which would be helpful 
to these young people. I believe we need 
to move in this direction because, if these 
young people can get into private indus- 
try settings, it is likely they will pick up 
work disciplines and skills and attitudes 
to help them survive in private jobs, and 
this will substantially enhance their 
future. 

I commend the gentleman from 
nois and the gentleman from New York 
for offering amendment. I would 
say, however, I find it somewhat of con- 
cern that this would draw down on the 
funds available for the regular Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program, For that 
reason I am not inclined to support it 
at this time. 

I believe the concept is sound. I wish 
there were more attention given to de- 
veloping this kind of idea. 

I believe it has much promise and de- 
serves more attention. , 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER.. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. | 

Mr, GOODELL... I appreciate the.gen- 
tleman’s comments and his support of 
the soundness of the concept, Í 

With reference to the amount of 
money, unfortunately, because the au- 
thorizations. were at the outset, there is 
no. way. we could increase that. 


* 
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I would say to the gentleman that this 
is entirely in the discretion of the Direc- 
tor as to how much he will allocate to 
this program. He need not cut back 
significantly on the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, if he feels the program is not tak- 
ing hold. 

The great value of it is that the Gov- 
ernment would pay only one-third of 
the cost. Under the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps we pay 90 percent, and in 
reality, since they can make in-kind 
contributions for the 10 percent, we are 
in effect paying the whole salary. 

If we were to pay only one-third, a 
great many more youngsters would be 
helped, if private enterprise moved in 
and cooperated and paid two-thirds of 
the way. 

I thank the gentleman for his support. 

Mr. FRASER. I thank the gentleman 
for those additional thoughts. 

I, am concerned, however, that the 
present Neighborhood Youth Corps be 
continued. I did witness its operation 
personally in my district last Friday. I 
am concerned about merely adding on 
this new program. 

I do hope that the committee members 
will look at this kind of approach much 
more carefully in the future and that we 
can expand this kind of opportunity in 
the future. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I wish to say to my colleagues, there 
is nothing new and different about this 
amendment which is not already being 
carried on in existing programs. More 
than half of the 125,000 Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act enrollees are 
in on-the-job training programs for dis- 
advantaged teenagers from slum areas. 

There are a number of corporations 
which right now are doing excellent work 
in the Manpower Development and 
Training Act program. For example, the 
Department of Labor is working with 10 
of the major steel companies in putting 
disadvantaged youths on the job-training 
program. The steel companies are rep- 
resented by the president of the Inland 
Steel Co. and the president of the Repub- 
lic Steel Co. I. W. Abel, the president of 
the Steelworkers Union, is cooperating 
in this effort. 

A second example is the Chicago “Jobs 
Now“ project. The Department of Labor 
has approved and funded an experi- 
mental and demonstration program to 
recruit and place 3,000 young men and 
women from the Chicago streets in suit- 
able employment. More than 200 pri- 
vate business firms in Chicago are co- 
operating with the YMCA, the urban 
league, the State employment service, 
and the city of Chicago in providing pro- 
ductive employment for those youths 
who are hardest to reach. 

The project is designed to provide 2 
weeks of job-oriented training including 
human relations, work concepts, groom- 
ing and hygiene, money management 
and transportation problems. Business 
and industry have agreed to waive the 
usual standards for employment—a high 
school diploma, no police record, and 
minimum aptitude test scores. As the 
youths are placed in jobs, special pro- 
grams are developed to enhance their 
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work habits and skill performance levels. 
Each program is tailored to fit the indi- 
vidual company, and includes such tech- 
niques as orientation sessions with super- 
visory personnel; classroom instruction 
in work attitudes, job skills, and/or basic 
education; simulated work site experi- 
ence; human relations training for com- 
pany personnel; and reimbursable on- 
the-job training subcontracts. 

A unique feature of the project will be 
the operation of a seminar center con- 
ducted by the U.S. Employment Service 
for governmental, agency, and industrial 
personnel who are responsible for re- 
eruitment, training, and employment of 
the disadvantaged. Participants will re- 
ceive human relations training on prob- 
lems of dealing with the disadvantaged, 
as well as direct exposure to street-ori- 
ented youth. 

The examples are many. For instance, 
the aerospace industry is cooperating 
after a meeting with Vice President 
HUMPHREY many months ago. The 
Northrop Aircraft Aviation Co, has sev- 
eral hundred young people from Watts 
in on-the-job training programs. 

The trainees will be given an orienta- 
tion program in the plant, and through 
interviews, tours, and consultation with 
a company counselor will start a training 
program in areas wherein it is felt he 
needs to gain further skills. In some 
cases it may be found that the trainee 
could begin immediately on-the-job 
training for a particular job, or he may 
need a balanced program of literary 
training and job skill tryouts. As his 
skills increase, he will be assigned to 
production areas and work in the regular 
job for which he is aspiring. 

When an individual reaches a satis- 
factory production rate and is capable 
of doing the job full-time, he will be 
spun off into that job and removed from 
the. training program, The training 
vacancy will be filled with a new em- 
ployee recruited from the disadvantaged 
population. 

Here in the East in Buffalo, the Op- 
portunities Development Corp., a com- 
munity organization, is sponsoring an 
experimental and demonstration project 
involving intensive counseling, support- 
ive services, job development, on-the-job 
training, and basic and remedial educa- 
tion at the job site for 1,000 severely dis- 
advantaged persons, 

An extremely important feature of this 
project is a program to train 200 tutors 
for the basic education component of the 
project. The tutors are recruited largely 
from indigenous groups for a 6-week 
training program designed to develop 
tutorial skills in basic and remedial edu- 
cation and a knowledge of the problems 
and needs of disadvantaged persons. 

The ODC is a community organization 
whose board is composed of representa- 
tives of the chamber of commerce, 
NAACP, education, civic groups, the Em- 
ployment Service, and a wide range of 
businesses and industries. 

These are only a few examples of what 
is being done to train the unemployed 
and disadvantaged. It is proof positive 
that private enterprise has already been 
willing to engage itself in this great 
undertaking. 
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But the Job Corps and the NYC are 
different programs. In a pluralistic so- 
ciety it makes sense for us to experi- 
ment and innovate to devise different 
means and techniques of working with 
these kids. The corporations have a fine 
and constructive role to play and they 
are playing it very effectively indeed. 
No such new program is needed at this 


point in time. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHEUER. Of course. I am 
happy to yield. 


Mr. GOODELL. I hate to see the 
gentleman say that no such program is 
needed. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I said no such new 
program is needed because this training 
is progressing with very effective leader- 
ship in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. GOODELL. It is very limited in 
its scope, though. They cannot pay the 
proper wages. On-the-job training with 
equipment and teachers provided to 
train the people working in the plant 
and being paid a regular salary and re- 
ceiving wages which are proper for the 
job. Now, this is a brand-new approach 
which goes beyond on-the-job training 
and says that these youngsters may not 
be worth to you the $1.25 but you can 
take them at only two-thirds of that cost 
or $1.60, as we hope the minimum will 
soon be for all people under the new 
minimum wage law, for a 1-year period 
while they acquire some training and 
they will be worth the money we will 
have to pay them, This is an experi- 
mental new approach to offer these peo- 
ple jobs in private enterprise. The gen- 
tleman is the author of a provision in this 
bill to provide public jobs to people who 
cannot qualify for private enterprise 
jobs. This would presumably make that 
group of people you are trying to reach 
that much smaller and contract it. 

Mr. SCHEUER. That is correct. 

Mr. GOODELL. We should make 
more jobs available in the private sec- 
tor. 

Mr. SCHEUER. There is no question 
about it. We must have a dual approach, 
I believe, by providing jobs for unem- 
ployed youth both in the public sector 
and the private sector. Corporations 
have awakened, as I have just pointed 
out, to the need and they are doing very 
constructive and worthwhile experi- 
ments. In the long run these job pro- 
grams in private enterprise will be 
highly valuable. 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not understand 
the gentleman’s opposition to this 
amendment, because it does do more than 
the Job Corps does on it at the present 
time. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I believe that the very 
comprehensive committee bill is the best 
approach to these problems and that is 
why we must oppose this amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. There are provisions 
in here to see that it is not exploited. 
The guidelines for that are in here. The 
gentleman should be for this amendment 
from what he has said. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Iam for the program, 
and I believe the committee bill does the 
job. 
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Mr. GOODELL. The committee bill 
does nothing of this nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ERLENBORN) 
there were—ayes 26, noes 41. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were refused. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] Eighty-seven Members are present, 
not a quorum. 

The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 315] 
Albert Hagan, Ga. O’Konski 
Aspinall Harvey, Ind. Olsen, Mont. 
Ayres Hébert O'Neill, Mass. 
Bow Howard Pirnie 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Okla. Poage 
Callaway Jones, Ala, Pool 
Cameron Jones, Mo. Powell 
Carter Kee Pucinski 
Celler King, N.Y. Rees 
Clark Kirwan Resnick 
Daddario Kluczynski Robison 
Denton Landrum Rogers, Tex. 
Derwinski Long, La Roncalio 
Dickinson McClory Rooney, Pa. 
Dow McMillan Scott 
Duncan, Oreg. Mackie Stephens 
Dyal Martin, Ala Teague, Tex 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Thompson, Tex. 
Evans, Colo Mathias Todd 
Fisher Monagan Toll 
Flood Morrison Tuten 
Plynt Morse Udall 
Fogarty Moss Utt 
Gray Nedal Willis 
Greigg O'Hara, II. Wright 
Gubser O'Hara, Mich. 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15111) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty, 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called when 
351 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith 
the names of the absentees to be spread 
upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ROUDEBUSH 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RovuprsusH: 
On page 6, before the semi-colon on line 7, 
insert “and no enrollee will be considered eli- 
gible if he has a parent employed by the Fed- 
eral Government or as an elective or ap- 
pointive official of a State or local govern- 
ment,”. 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
the purpose of this amendment is very 
clear. However, I would like to explain 
further in this manner: I am sure that 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Florida, the chairman of the committee, 
who is handling this bill, is aware of the 
fact that we have had widespread criti- 
cism of this program in some sections of 
the country to the effect that children of 
employees of the Federal Government 
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and employees of local governments have 
participated in a program designed to 
alleviate poverty. I feel that this has no 
place in our Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
amendment is very simple in nature. It 
merely precludes or prevents the chil- 
dren of a public employee from partici- 
pating in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the question 
which we have to decide today in voting 
upon this amendment, is whether or not 
it is proper for the children of a public 
official or public employee to be eligible 
recipients of poverty funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it would be an 
indictment of our Federal pay system, as 
well as the pay system of our local em- 
ployees and other employee echelons of 
Government, if we should permit these 
children to continue to participate. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
amendment, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe I speak for 
both sides of the aisle when I say that 
we have a quandary today. We have a 
bill pending before us that has so many 
different facets and so many different 
purposes that many of us would like to 
vote upon each section individually. Of 
course, this is impossible. 

Mr, Chairman, why do many of us find 
ourselves in this quandary? My amend- 
ment would alleviate one of my objec- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure that this 
simple amendment which I have offered, 
if adopted, will alleviate much of the 
criticism of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that the Com- 
mittee will accept the amendment. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. RovupEesusH] whether his 
proposed amendment applies only to 
Federal employees or does it apply to 
State and city employees? 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
would state to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri that the amendment, 
if adopted, would apply to all public 
employees. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I am glad 
to hear that statement, because if the 
amendment is adopted, I am sure it 
would be of help in our area, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the intent and purpose 
of the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. Chairman, this is not a politically 
motivated amendment at all. I believe 
it is one amendment, if adopted, which 
would alleviate some of the criticism of 
the program which, personally, I believe 
has done a great deal of good for our 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I have discussed this 
proposed amendment with the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
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bor, and I hope the gentleman will see 
fit to accept this amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. RoupEsusH] was certainly 
generous in his presenting to me and 
other members of the committee a copy 
of his proposed amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, while the amendment 
appears attractive on its face, in that it 
is going to prevent sons and daughters of 
public officials and employees from work- 
ing or participating in the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, it does have one very seri- 
ous defect, along with many others. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the one very seri- 
ous defect it contains is the fact that we 
have a lot of public employees in my 
own area and we have such public em- 
ployees all over the United States of 
America, who participate in this pro- 
gram. 

For instance, Mr. Chairman, we have 
the custodial help—the charwomen— 
who clean out the sanitary facilities 
around city hall. We have laboratory 
technicians and people who work in the 
jails, for instance. 

Mr. Chairman, all of these people, by 
and large, earn a very minimal income, 
an income that is far below the poverty 
income level. 

Mr. Chairman, we should not pay 
these people below a poverty level, but 
that is just the way the U.S. functions. 
It is a mistake, that the sons and daugh- 
ters should be penalized because of the 
employment situation that their mother 
or father cannot help. 

However, Mr. Chairman, we should 
not hold out the opportunity for these 
children, just because their mothers or 
fathers are not able to qualify for better 
positions in our society or because bet- 
ter jobs are not available to them, 

So I would respectfully ask you to vote 
down the gentleman’s amendment, as 
well intended as I am sure it is, because 
this is an opportunity act and we should 
not make second-class citizens out of the 
sons and daughters of those poor people 
who do the service jobs around our city 
halls and courthouses and in the 
streets—the street cleaners—who do 
some of the most nasty, distasteful work 
we have to do. 

Let me say this that the neigborhood 
youth program has been one of the most 
instantaneously popular and successful 
programs next to Headstart that we have 
had. By and large it has been well 
administered. 

Initially, in the area of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. RovprsusH] and in 
some other areas in Indiana, there were 
some abuses in the qualifications of the 
people. 

Those abuses have all been straight- 
ened out. 

In a program that involves nearly 1 
million youngsters, occasionally someone 
is going to sneak in. But as soon as in- 
eligible people are discovered, they are 
removed. 

The administration of the program 
through the OEO and the Department of 
Labor and through the local contractors 
in my mind has been exceptional, and I 
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respectfully urge that the amendment be 
rejected. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH.. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
just wondered if the gentleman would 
concede the fact that this amendment 
has merely this purpose—whether or not 
a public employee's children should be 
suitable recipients of poverty funds. I 
think the gentleman would fully concede 
that a great deal of criticism has evolved 
around the fact that there are employees 
not only of the Federal Government but 
also: of the State and local governments 
who have children who are recipients of 
poverty funds. 

Mr. GIBBONS. . Let me ask the gen- 
‘tleman before my time expires. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH: Les, sir. 

Mr. GIBBONS. We have so many 
public employees all around the country, 
we have public employees who just do not 
earn up to the poverty level. We have 
lunchroom people, ladies and widows who 
work in lunchrooms- to try to earn 
enough money to keep their families to- 
gether, We have street cleaners, gar- 
bagemen and all those type of people 
who are really the great lost segment of 
our society. I do not think we should 
penalize their children, 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. I do not 
know whether the amendment would in- 
clude the GI’s but in the debate some- 
time ago when on the floor of the House 
we were talking about a pay increase for 
the GT's, it was pointed out, I believe, that 
about one-third were below the poverty 
level. These people are paid out of Fed- 
eral funds. It seems to me that when a 
GI is not even paid as much as a job 
corps enrollee, we ought not to prevent 
his children from participating in the 
NYC program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentlewoman is 
correct. I 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to add my own word of agree- 
ment with what the gentlewoman from 
Oregon has just said. I think it is par- 
ticularly inappropriate that my colleague 
from Indiana should at a time when so 
many young Americans are fighting and 
dying out there in Vietnam have sug- 
gested an amendment which might have 
the effect of denying their sons and 
daughters back here in the United States 
the opportunity to participate in this im- 
portant program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. I would like to say 
in answer to the gentlewoman from Ore- 
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gon [Mrs. GREEN] as well as my good 
friend and colleague from Indiana [Mr. 
Brapemas] that I think this entire Com- 
mittee completely realizes and under- 
stands the fact that I have no intention 
of precluding children of members of the 
Armed Forces from participating. I re- 
fer to “employees” and I hardly think a 
member of the Armed Forces who is gal- 
lantly defending this Nation in Vietnam 
is an employee per se of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He is serving his Federal Gov- 
ernment, he is receiving funds from the 
Federal Government; but there is no in- 
tention so far as the legislative history 
of this amendment is concerned to pre- 
clude members of the Armed Forces. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would only want the Rrecorp to show that 
there have been substantial abuses in 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
The gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
BONS] made reference to them all being 
straightened out. We do not know what 
may happen in the future, but from the 
indications we have had of recent date 
I doubt that they are all straightened 
out and we will have no further prob- 
lems. 

In Chicago they had to drop more than 
one-fourth of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps youngsters last January because 
they were not eligible—they were not 
poor. We have had situations of this 
nature all across the land. 

When Mr. Shriver testified before our 
committee, I asked him how many there 
were of such cases and he indicated they 
only had 50 ineligible in the Neighbor- 
1 Youth Corps, since the summer of 

65. 

I questioned him further on this and 
he held to this figure. 

The very next day the Secretary of 
Labor, Mr. Wirtz, said there were over 
5,000. The question was precisely the 
same and I repeated it to Mr. Wirtz and 
he identified that they had had over 
2,000 in New York City and over 1,700 
in Chicago and 2,000 in another city. 
There were over 5,000 in three cities. It 
is very obvious that there was significant 
abuse in this program. We had ex- 
amples from Kansas City and Los An- 
geles, Texas, all the way through Rhode 
Island. We also had a good many ex- 
amples of mayors and other public offi- 
cials putting their children on the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps payrolls. 
That is precisely what I believe the gen- 
tleman from Indiana is aiming at in his 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Perhaps I 
misunderstood the gentleman. I know 
he would not want the Record to indi- 
cate that he is saying that one-fourth 
of the boys who have been enrolled, 
young people enrolled in the NYC in 
Chicago were dropped because they were 
not poor. 

Mr. GOODELL, The report was made 
last summer as to the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program, and I went to in- 
vestigate it in the fall. They had 7,800, 
and they dropped over 2,300 or 2,400. 
It was more than a quarter that had to 
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be dropped subsequent to my visit to 
Chicago. They were dropped in early 
January of this year because they were 
over the limits that had then finally been 
enforced by the Labor Department. The 
Labor Department tells us they were en- 
forced, s : 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan, 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The gentle- 
man raised the same point when the 
committee was considering the legisla- 
tion. We discussed it at great length 
and went into it thoroughly. We dis- 
covered that numbers in Chicago became 
ineligible after they had been recruited 
for the program because of the change 
in the definition of qualifying income 
level. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is not correct. 
The fact is that we did not discuss it 
at great length in the committee. Per- 
haps you gentlemen in the Democratic 
caucus, when you locked us out, dis- 
cussed it in detail. But this was not 
discussed in detail with us. In fact, 
when I tried to question the witnesses 
at some length I was gavelled down by 
the chairman, The point is the figures 
are accurate, and the Labor Department 
indicated that they had sent out a new 
directive subsequently that confirmed 
and reinforced the standards that they 
had originally prescribed in this respect. 
The gentleman is referring to an entirely 
different question, and that is the ques- 
tion of making people on public assist- 
ance payrolls eligible. The Labor De- 
partment subsequently did modify and 
enlarge the eligibility along those lines. 
They certainly did not increase the 
stringency of the eligibility rules: The 
problem apparently was that they did not 
get it across, and communicate it to the 
local people effectively. At any rate, the 
programs that were set up showed a very 
high proportion of them with significant 
numbers of ineligible youngsters who 
were not poor participating in this pro- 
gram. .These were 16- to 22-year-olds 
who were supposedly dropouts or poten- 
tial dropouts. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I am sorry I did not have the benefit 
of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana earlier. I would hope we 
could adopt an amendment of this kind. 
It would really be a help to those who are 
trying to administer this program. I 
have knowledge of an example, where a 
prohibition of this kind would have been 
a great help. I think I know our poverty 
program administrators in the Kansas 
City area and I am sure they would wel- 
come this kind of an amendment. 

We had an incident last summer and 
I learned their desire for a restriction 
such as is being offered. They said “If 
we had something in the law that would 
keep relatives out of consideration for 
jobs we would not run into nearly so 
many problems.” 

The manager of the bill on the floor 
the gentleman from Florida said that the 
proposed amendment might affect a few 
charwomen adversely and a few janitors 
that are under the $3,000 income limit. 
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But there would not be very many of 
these. The Armed Forces situation has 
just been discussed. There is no appli- 
cation, of this amendment to relatives of 
those serving in the armed services. 
Why cannot we adopt this amendment? 
If we are interested in making the pro- 
‘gram work better, let us give some help 
to the administrators. They would then 
be able to point to the law and say “Here, 
you are not eligible.” That is the issue. 
This amendment should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. ROUDEBUSH]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ROUDEBŪSH) 
there were—ayes 35, noes 41. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. RouDEBUSH 
and Mr. GIBBONS. 

The Committee again divided, ‘and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
68, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened with great interest to the de- 
bate on this proposal to amend the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964. 

Like most of those present in the 
Chamber today, I can claim only limited 
firsthand knowledge of the operations of 
the antipoverty program. 

It is a big program, a new program, 
and a heavily financed program. 

Like all new programs, it has not been 
pursued without error upon occasion, 

It deals with people who are largely 
without voice or organization and must 
depend on others to speak for them, 

Its results are chiefly intangible and 
its true value may not be known for sev- 
eral years because there is no basis for 
comparison. 

Given these factors, the antipoverty 
program is a natural target for political 
opposition. 

But we are here today to discuss leg- 
islation on its merits. 

And we have a right to assume that 
material brought before us in support of, 
or in opposition to, pending legislation 
is accurate in point of fact, particularly 
where such material bears a committee 
imprint. 

While I have limited knowledge of the 
ramifications of the entire antipoverty 
program, I have reliable knowledge of 
the Women’s Job Corps center facility 
in my home city of Charleston, W. Va. 

On the basis of that knowledge, I say 
to you that the statements made regard- 
ing this facility on pages 95 to 100 of 
the committee report are misleading, a 
distortion of the facts, and therefore are 
not worthy of consideration by this 
committee. 

These statements were originally made 
in this Chamber by spokesmen for the 
minority on March 21-23 and April 20. 
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The contentions advanced by the 
minority spokesmen were two in number: 

First. That this installation is a 
flagrant example of political favoritism 
and of extravagant diversion of anti- 
poverty funds into the pockets of demo- 
cratic politicians. 

Second. That the financial arrange- 
ments which have been made to secure 
the structure in which the Job Corps is 
located a building known as the 
Kanawha Hotel—were extravagant and 
wasteful of the public funds. 

On April 25, I submitted a complete 
refutation of the statements, both as to 
political aspects of placement of the fa- 
cility and as to the presumed profits to 
be gathered by the owners of the build- 
ing. 

No documentary evidence counter to 
my statement has been brought to light 
during the past 5 months. 

Yet the authors of these charges in- 
clude them in a committee report dated 
June 1, 1966, long after their statements 
were challenged. 

If this is the type of so-called docu- 
mentation to be offered in this debate, 
then obviously the minority cannot hope 
to destroy the antipoverty program 
through discussion of the program’s 
merits, or lack of them. 

And if these five pages of misleading 
nonsense are typical of the minority 
argument, then there is no need to give 
serious attention to the remainder of 
their statement. 

I am sure that no one here today would 
contend that the program is perfect, or 
that mistakes have not been made. 

But it should be judged honestly by its 
objectives and its progress toward them, 
and by our hopes when the program was 
authorized. 

On that basis we will come to a sound 
decision. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE Il—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE N OF THE ACT 
Community action—Definition of 
“community” 

Src. 201. Section 202(a)(1) of the Act is 
amended by inserting “in an attack on pov- 
erty” after “utilizes”, and by striking out 
“in an attack on poverty” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “or any neighborhood or other 
area (irrespective of boundaries or political 
subdivisions) which is sufficiently homo- 
geneous in character to be an appropriate 
area for an attack on poverty under this 
part”. 

Community action—Residence of area 

representatives 

Sec. 202. Section 202 of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

(e) The Director shall not approve a coom- 
munity action program which is conducted, 
administered, or coordinated by a board 
which contains representatives from various 
geographical areas in the community unless 
such representatives are required to live in 
the area they represent.” 

Community action—Use of latest data in 
making allotments 

Src. 203. Section 203(b) of the Act is 
amended (1) by inserting after “State” the 
second time it appears in paragraph (1) the 
following “(as determined on the basis of 
the latest calendar or fiscal year data, which- 
ever is later)”, (2) by inserting after 
“States” the second time it appears in such 
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paragraph the following (as so deter- 
mined)”, (3) by inserting after State“ the 


second time it appears in paragraph (2) the 
following “(as determined on the basis of 


the latest calendar or fiscal year data, which. 


ever is later)”, and (4) by imserting after 
“States” the second time it appears in para- 
graph (2) the following “(as so deter- 
mined)”: 
Community action—Salary limits 


Src. 204. Section 205(a) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end ‘thereof the 
following new sentence: The Director shall 


require that where an agency pays an em- 


ployee engaged in carrying out a community 
action program at a rate in excess of $12,500 
per annum, payment of such excess shall not 
be made from Federal funds; and any 
amount paid such an employee in excess of 
$12,500 per annum shall not be considered 
in determining whether section 208(a) has 
been complied with.” 


Community action—Work training for 
unemployed 


Sec. 205. (a) Section 205 of the Act is 
amended by striking out subsection (d). 

(b) Part A of title II of the Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 


“Useful work training for unemployed adults 


“Sec. 211-1. The Director shall formulate 
and carry out programs to provide unem- 
ployed adults useful work training op- 
portunities which will enable individuals 
employed under the program to enjoy op- 
portunity for promotion and advancement, 
enhance their prospects of normal employ- 
ment without Federal assistance, and per- 
mit or contribute to an undertaking or serv- 
ice in the public interest, including, but not 
limited to, health, education, welfare, pub- 
lice safety, conservation, development or 
management of natural resources, recrea- 
tional areas, Federal, State and local parks 
and playgrounds, and betterment and beau- 
tification of the community or area served by 
the program. Such work experience shall 
be combined, where needed, with educational 
and training assistance, including basic 
literacy and occupational training. Such 
program shall be conducted in a manner 
consistent with policies applicable under 
this Act for the protection of employed 
workers and the maintenance of basic rates 
of pay and other suitable conditions of em- 
ployment. Assistance under this section 
shall not exceed 90 per centum of the cost 
of carrying out programs under this sec- 
tion unless the Director determines, pur- 
suant to regulations adopted and promul- 
gated by him establishing objective criteria 
for such determinations, that assistance in 
excess of such percentage is required in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this section. 
Non-Federal contributions may be in cash 
or in kind, fairly evaluated, including but 
not limited to plant, equipment, and sery- 
ices. Of the sums appropriated to carry out 
this title in a fiscal year, not less than $88,- 
000,000 shall be used only to carry out this 
section.” 


Community action—Use of public facilities 


Sec. 206. Section 205(e) of the Act is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “and to pro- 
grams which make the maximum utilization 
of existing schools, community centers, set- 
tlement houses, and other facilities during 
times they are not in use for their pri- 
mary purpose”. 

Community action—Funding independent 
programs; membership in sponsoring or- 
ganizations 
Src. 207. Section 205 of the Act is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following 

new subsections: 

“(f) The director shall carry out this part 
in such a manner as to insure that, of funds 
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available for carrying out sections 204 and 
205, at least 20 per centum will be used for 
carrying out independently funded commu- 
nity action programs which are carried on 
in communities in which there is being car- 
ried on concurrently a community action 
program for which an overall community ac- 
tion agency assumes responsibility for plan- 
ning, developing, and coordinating commu- 
nitywide antipoverty programs and provides 
for the involvement and participation of 
public and private nonprofit agencies. For 
purposes of this subsection, a p will 
be deemed to be independently funded if the 
grantee is one that develops, and is funded 
to operate only, programs which are of lim- 
ited scope and which does not have broad 
comprehensive community representation on 
its policymaking board, whether or not the 
grantee sponsors one or several component 


programs. 

“(g) No officer or employee of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity shall be an execu- 
tive officer or à member of the board of di- 
rectors of any organization (other than a 
religious organization) with which the Di- 
rector has entered into a contract under this 
section to carry out a community action pro- 
gram or a component program thereof.” 


Community action—Research and demon- 
strations; narcotics addiction; emergency 
family loans 
Src, 208. Section 207 of the Act is amended 

by inserting “(a)” after “Sec, 207.”, by strik- 

ing out “15 per centum” and inserting “5 per 
centum”, and by adding at the end thereof 

the following: “No grant or contract for a 

research or demonstration project shall be 

made under this section after January 1, 

1967, except pursuant to an overall plan set- 

ting forth specific objectives to be achieved 

under this section and setting forth priorities 
among such objectives. Such plan, to the 
extent it contemplates activities or programs 
that may be undertaken by other Federal 
agencies or the making of grants or contracts 
that might be made by other Federal agen- 
cies having demonstration and research re- 

sponsibilities, shall be approved by the Di- 

rector only after consultation with such 

agencies, The Director shall include as part 

of the annual report required by section 608, 

or as a separate and simultaneous report, a 

description of the principal research and 

demonstration activities undertaken during 
each fiscal year under this part, a statement 
indicating the relation of such activities to 

the plan and the policies of this Act, and a 

statement with respect to each such category, 

indicating the time or period, and to the ex- 
tent possible the manner, in which the bene- 
fits or expected benefits of such activities will 
or are expected to be realized. The Director 
shall require that all applications or pro- 

for research, training, or demonstra- 
tions shall be filed simultaneously in the ap- 
propriate regional office of the Office of 

Economic Opportunity, and shall require such 

offices to review and make recommendations 

with respect thereto within fifteen days from 
the date of filing. 

“(b)The Director shall formulate and 
carry out under this section programs for 
the prevention of narcotic addiction and the 
rehabilitation of narcotic addicts. Such 
programs shall include provisions for the 
detoxification, guidance, training, and job 
placement of narcotic addicts. Of the funds 
available for carrying out this section in 
any fiscal year, not less than $12,500,000 
shall be used to carry out this subsection. 

“(c) The Director shall formulate and 
carry out under this section a program for 
making small loans to persons in low-in- 
come families to meet immediate and urgent 
family needs. The total outstanding balance 
of loans made to an individual under this 
subsection may not at any time exceed $300. 
Loans under this subsection shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 2 per centum per annum 
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and shall be made on such other terms and 
conditions as the Director may prescribe. 
In carrying out this subsection, the Director 
shall make maximum feasible use of Fed- 
eral credit unions. Of the sums available 
to carry out this section in any fiscal year, 
not less than $8,000,000 may be used only 
to carry out this subsection.” 


Community action—Limitations on 
assistance 


Sec. 209. Section 208(a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “three years after 
the date of enactment of this Act” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof June 30, 1967", and 
by striking out “50 per centum” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “80 per centum”. 


Community action—Deletion of preference 
provisions; reservation of funds for Head- 
start and legal services programs 


Src. 210. Title II of the Act is amended by 
striking out section 211, and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following new section 211: 


“Headstart and legal services programs 


“Sec. 211. The Director shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that, 
of the sums reserved under section 203(a) 
for carrying out sections 204 and 205 for each 
fiscal year— 

“(1) not less than $352,000,000 shall be 
used only for carrying out programs eligible 
for assistance under such sections which as- 
sist young children who have not reached 
the age of compulsory school attendance and 
which include (A) the furnishing of such 
comprehensive health, nutritional, social, 
educational and mental health services as 
the Director finds will aid such children to 
attain their greatest potential, (B) the pro- 
vision of appropriate activities to encourage 
the participation of parents of such children 
and the effective use of their services, and 
(C) such other training, technical assistance, 
evaluation and follow-through activities as 
may be necessary or appropriate; and 

(2) not less than $22,000,000 shall be used 
only for carrying out programs eligible for 
assistance under such sections, which provide 
legal advice and legal representation to per- 
sons when they are unable to afford the serv- 
ices of a private attorney, together with legal 
research and information as appropriate to 
mobilize the assistance of lawyers or legal 
institutions, or combinations thereof, to fur- 
ther the cause of justice among persons liv- 
ing in poverty.“ 

Adult basic education—Lack of basic skills 


Src. 211. Section 212 of the Act is amended 
by inserting after “lanuguage,” the follow- 
ing: “or lack of similar basic skills,”. 


Adult basic education—State plan 
requirements 


Sec. 212. Section 214(a) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 214. (a) The Director shall approve 
a State plan which sets forth a program for 
use, in accordance with section 213 (b), of 
grants under this part, and which (consist- 
ent with such basic criteria as the Director 
may prescribe) — 

(1) contains a system of specific priorities 
adequate to assure the most effective use 
of funds, having regard to the number of 
persons described in section 212 in different 
areas of the State, the extent of their educa- 
tional deficiencies, and to the degree to which 
local programs or projects under this part 
will assist such persons to become more re- 
sponsible and effective citizens; 

(2) contains specific provisions for co- 
operative arrangements with appropriate 
public or nonprofit agencies within the 
State concerned with problems of poverty, 
employment, and health related to the pur- 
poses of this section, and sets forth specific 
procedures for implementing such arrange- 
ments in connection with local projects and 
programs, as necessary or appropriate to as- 
sure that related services or assistance needed 
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by participants will be provided and that 


such projects and programs will be carried 
on in a coordinated manner consistent with 
the provisions and purposes of this Act; 

“(3) provides such criteria as may be 
necessary to assure that all projects and 
programs are carried on in a way responsive 
to the needs and abilities of adults who are 
educationally and economically disadvan- 
taged and that use is made of services, facili- 
ties, staff, systems, and methods that will 
best contribute to this objective; 

“(4) provides that projects and programs 
initiated or supported under the plan will 
be subject to adequate procedures for evalu- 
ation of their effectiveness and for the dis- 
semination of the results of such evalua- 
tions whenever appropriate to interested 
scene and persons throughout the State; 
an 

“(5) provides for administration by the 
State educational agency in accordance with 
procedures and policies to (A) assure proper 
disbursement of and accounting for all funds 
granted under section 213, (B) enable the 
State agency to make such prompt reports to 
the Director containing such information as 
may be required to permit him to determine 
the current status of operations or actions 
taken under the State plan, or as may other- 
wise be n to enable him to perform 
his duties under this part or any applicable 
provision of this Act, and (C) assure that 
such supporting books, records, and other 
documentation will be maintained, and made 
available to the Director, as he finds reason- 
ably necessary to verify reports or otherwise 
discharge his responsibilities.“ 


Adult basio education—Reallotments 


Sec. 213. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 215 of the Act are amended to read as 
follows: 


“(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) which the Director de- 
termines will not be required, for the period 
such allotment is available, for carrying out 
the State plan (if any) approved under this 
part shall be available, first, for use within 
such State for the purpose of grants under 
section 218(b), and then, for reallotment in 
accordance with subsection (c). 

“(c) Reallotment as authorized by sub- 
section (b) may be made from time to time 
in such States during any fiscal year as the 
Director may fix. Reallotments of funds 
from one State shall be made to other States 
in proportion to the original allotments to 
such States under subsection (a) for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount 
for any of such other States being reduced 
to the extent it exceeds the sum of (1) the 
amount which the Director estimates such 
State needs and will be able to use for such 
period for carrying out its State plan ap- 
proved under this part, and (2) any amount 
which the Director determines may be al- 
lowed for the purpose of grants under section 
218(b) in such State; and the total of such 
reductions shall be similarly reallocated 
among the States whose proportionate 
amounts are not reduced. Any amount re- 
allocated to a State under this subsection 
during a year which is not made available 
for purposes of grants under section 218(b) 
shall be deemed part of its allotment under 
subsection (a) for such year.” 


Adult basic education—Federal share 


Sec. 214. Section 216(b) of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“(b) The Federal share for each State shall 
not exceed 90 per centum.” 


Adult basic education Special projects and 
teacher training 


Sec. 215. Section 218 of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Special projects and teacher training 


“Sec. 218. (a) Not to exceed 25 per centum 
of the funds appropriated or allocated to 
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carry out this part for any fiscal year may be 
reserved for use in making special project 
grants and in providing teacher training as 
authorized in this section. 

“(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to local educational agencies or other 
public or private nonprofit agencies for the 
purpose of special projects which will be car- 
ried out in furtherance of the purpose of 
section 212 and which— 

“(1) myolve the use of innovative methods, 
systems, materials, or programs which the 
Director determines may have national sig- 
nificance or be of special value in promoting 
effective programs under this part, or 

“(2) involve activities in adult basic edu- 

cation, which the Director determines are so 
coupled with other Federal, federally assisted, 
State, or local programs, as to have unusual 
promise in promoting a comprehensive or 
coordinated approach to the problems of low- 
income persons with basic educational de- 
ficiencies as described in section 212. 
The Director shall establish procedures for 
making of grants under this section which 
shall (1) require a local or non-Federal con- 
tribution of at least 10 per centum of the 
project costs wherever feasible and not in- 
consistent with the purposes of this section, 
and (2) assure that in advance of any grant 
an opportunity for review and comment will 
be afforded (A) to the State educational 
agency of the State in which the project 
will be carried on and (B) to appropriate 
local educational agencies (either directly or 
through the State educational agency) in the 
case of any grants not proposed to be made to 
such agencies, 

“(c) The Director is authorized to provide 
(directly or by contract), or to make grants 
to colleges and universities, State or local 
educational agencies, or other appropriate 
public or private nonprofit agencies or or- 
ganizations to provide, training to persons 
engaged or are preparing to engage as in- 
structors for individuals described in section 
212, with such stipends and allowances, if 
any (including traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses), for persons undergoing such train- 
ing and their dependents as the Director may 
by or pursuant to regulation determine. 
Such regulations shall provide that where 
such training is in the form of fellowships 
such stipends shall not exceed the stipend 
provided for under section 404(a) of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and 
that in the case of persons receiving other 
forms of training such stipend shall not ex- 
ceed the stipend provided for under section 
1102 of such Act.” 

TITLE TT PROGRAMS—DURATION; LIMITATION ON 
USE OF FUNDS 

Sec. 216. Part D of title IL of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“PART D—DURATION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec. 221. (a) The Director shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the three succeeding fiscal years. For each 
such fiscal year only such sums may be ap- 
propriated as the Congress may authorize by 
law. 

“(b) Of the sums appropriated to carry 
out this title for a fiscal year, not less than 
$26,500,000 shall be available only for carry- 
ing out part B of this title.” 


Mr. POWELL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of this title 
be dispensed with, that it be printed in 
the Record and open to amendment at 
all points. i 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

CXII——-1540—Part 18 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gum: On page 
8, line 20, insert “(1)” after “(c)”, and, in 
line 24, strike out the quotation mark. 

On page 8, after line 24, insert the 
following: 

“(2) The Director shall not approve a 
community action program which is con- 
ducted, administered, or coordinated by a 
board on which representatives of the poor 
do not comprise at least one-third of the 
membership, 

“(3) The representatives of the poor shall 
be selected by the residents in areas of con- 
centration of poverty, with special emphasis 
on participation by the residents of the area 
who are poor. 

“(4) In communities where substantial 
numbers of the poor reside outside of areas 
of concentration of poverty, provision shall 
be made for selection of representatives of 
such poor through a process, such as neigh- 
borhood meetings, in which the poor partici- 
pate to the greatest possible degree.” 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, we have 
now moved into title II, community ac- 
tion. If there is any amendment the 
community action title needs it is this 
amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Could the gentleman 
tell me which numbered amendment 
that is? 

Mr. QUIE. No. 18, I understand. 

Mr. GIBBONS. No. 18 A? B? C? 
I have five numbered 18. 

Mr. QUIE. I see the gentleman from 
Florida now has the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, this provides that every 
community action board must have rep- 
resentatives of the poor. 

This shocks many people, when one 
says that representatives of the poor 
should be on a community action board, 
because, as said by many, if the poor were 
able to govern a community action board 
they wouid not be poor. 

In the hearings we have held and the 
visitations we have had to communities 
and center cities, I have talked with 
many poor people who are articulate and 
able and could effectively serve on a 
board. 

But what this amendment says is 
“representatives” of the poor. If the 
poor decide they want to be represented 
by someone who is not poor, that would 
be their judgment, but let us make cer- 
tain they can make the judgment and 
that at least one-third of the people on 
the community action board have been 
selected by the poor to speak for them. 

They must have a voice if they are to 
effectively bring themselves out of 
poverty. 

As I have said many times before, we 
have seen this type of initiative work in 
Federal programs, The cooperative ex- 
tension program is one. The ASCS in 
the agricultural area is another, in which 
the people themselves who are to be 
benefited serve on the board. 

There are a number of cities in the 
country where this does not occur, but 
there are other places where it does. We 
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can see successful ventures where the 
poor are involved. 

Many people in OEO believe in this 
philosophy, but what has happened is 
that many of them do not, and the politi- 
cal power of some mayors in some cities 
prevents the effective involvement of the 
poor from occurring. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I see 
no objection to this amendment. I 
would be glad to agree to it. 

Mr, QUIE. I am glad that the gentle- 
man has now changed his mind and is 
agreeing to this. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I want to join the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
in support of this amendment. There is 
one problem that I envisioned under it, 
however, although I do not think it 
should not be used as an argument 
against the amendment. May I ask you 
whether or not in conference you would 
be agreeable perhaps to putting an ef- 
fective date on the operation of the 
amendment so that those community ac- 
tion boards that will not be able to com- 
ply without the procedures set up under 
this amendment will have an opportunity 
to comply with the amendment? I 
would suggest 6 months or some similar 
period as the effective date of the amend- 
ment. I think this is an issue that could 
be discussed in conference and inserted 
in the amendment as a perfecting part 
of it. Would the gentleman have any 
objection to considering such a delay in 
the effective date of the amendment? 

Mr. QUIE. I think 6 months is too 
long. We need some time period, but 
it should í 

Mr. HAWKINS. Would 90 days be 
all right? 

Mr, QUIE. I think 90 days would be 
better, but they can work it out down 
at OEO as to the time in which to com- 
ply. However, 90 days sounds reason- 
able to me. 

Mr. HAWKINS. With that I certain- 
ly support the amendment: 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, there are 
a number of cities which we have visited 
where involvement of the poor is not suf- 
ficient. We have language in title IT 
now, that the committee put in, that you 
can have communities of a size which 
are actually a community. We talk 
about community action. Can you imag- 
ine all of Los Angeles County being in 
one community? Why, that is the size 
of the State of Minnesota. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. QUIE. I hope that the result of 
the action indicated by the committee 
will be clear as to what we mean a com- 
munity to be, so that it really does con- 
stitute a community, whether it is with- 
in a city or in a rural area and is more 
than one county. In so doing, though, 
we must make certain the statutory pow- 
er putting starch in the backbone of the 
administrators of the OEO by saying at 
least a third or a fourth is to be required. 
That is the only way we will see any suc- 
cess. There may be some rough times 
because of it, but it will be a success in 
the community action venture if we do 
adopt this amendment. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman, and I want to say that I 
contemplated offering an amendment 
similar to the one which was just of- 
fered. As chairman of the Republican 
Task Force on Economic Opportunity, I 
might add we did look into the question 
of what is good about community action 
programs and why certain ones have 
gone wrong. In every case I think there 
has been an indication as to where there 
have been problems, such as in Philadel- 
phia and Chicago, that there has not 
been sufficient involvement of the poor. 
This amendment would certainly be a 
step in the right direction to secure that 
involvement. 

Because the committee did not do so 
the Republican Task Force on Economic 
Opportunity, of which I am chairman, 
did hold a series of meetings in some of 
our cities. Specifically, we visited Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, San Diego, and Bak- 
ersfield, Calif. Because our time and 
funds were limited we directed our at- 
tention primarily to the effectiveness of 
the community action program in these 
communities. We did so for a number 
of reasons, but primarily because the 
community action program and its re- 
quirement for “maximum feasible par- 
ticipation” of the poor is the only really 
novel aspect of the poverty program. 

I would like to share with you some of 
our findings. In Philadelphia and in 
Chicago, we found that genuine partici- 
pation by the poor in the community 
action programs was nonexistent. Al- 
though the structure of the programs 
in these two cities is vastly different, the 
end result is the same: the poverty pro- 
gram has been subverted to the political 
ends of the city political machine. One 
witness in Philadelphia, an elected rep- 
resentative of the poor, said: We were 
elected as stooges. The program is con- 
trolled from city hall.” To make sure 
that the elected representatives of the 
poor in Philadelphia did not get any 
ideas about their role, the poverty pro- 
gram placed 118 of the 144 elected repre- 
sentatives, plus 142 of their relatives, on 
the poverty payroll or in other city gov- 
ernment jobs. One witness declared 
that those running the Philadelphia pov- 
erty program were using the program to 
build a “third force” for Mayor Tate’s 
reelection campaign. 

In Chicago, where, of course, the Daley 
machine is much more sophisticated 
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than its counterpart in Philadelphia, no 
effort has been made to create even the 
facade of maximum participation of the 
poor. The city administration is in firm 
control. As one witness pointed out, 
“Neighborhood council members are ap- 
pointed from the top and are eventually 
removed at the whim of administrators. 
Majority decisions of the council have 
been overruled by the Center’s director.” 

In both Philadelphia and Chicago 
great care has been taken to see to it that 
the neighborhood councils have no funds: 
The decision has been made, as another 
witness put it, to control rather than to 
liberate the people in the poverty areas. 

In Bakersfield, while there is maximum 
participation of the poor, there is vir- 
tually no participation by the rest of the 
community. As a result, community ac- 
ceptance of the program has become an 
issue on the fall ballot. 

A universal complaint at all of our 
hearings was the inefficiency of OEO 
machinery in approving programs. One 
witness in Philadelphia declared that 
OEO “sits on proposals for an agonizingly 
long time—it’s like dropping a rose petal 
into the Grand Canyon and waiting for 
the echo.” Reports of waiting as long as 
18 months for approval of programs were 
common in Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Diego, and Bakersfield. One witness in 
San Diego pointed out that projects must 
be approved at local, regional, and na- 
tional levels but because of the turnover 
of personnel evaluating the project it is 
difficult to learn the status of a project 
application. A witness in Bakersfield put 
it more strongly when he said it was im- 
possible to learn the disposition made of 
an application on the regional and na- 
tional level. 

There were complaints, too, about the 
application forms—their length and 
complexity. As a witness pointed out, 
on the one hand we insist that the poor 
must participate in the programs but, on 
the other hand, we force them to find 
some Ph, D. to write up their program in 
the appropriate jargon. The end result 
is that originators of the program do not 
recognize their offspring and, indeed, 
after it has gone through the bureau- 
cratic mill the offspring has become a 
changeling. 

Complaints were also registered that 
OEO sets up too many controls and 
minute criteria that make it difficult at 
best to carry out the program on a local 
level. This is particularly true of the 
prepackaged programs such as Upward 
Bound and Headstart. Many witnesses 
called for greater flexibility so that such 
programs can be tailored to local needs. 

Generally speaking, witnesses had 
faith in the community action concept 
and want to see the program continued 
as it is without restricting funds for pro- 
grams in specific categories. The cate- 
gorical approach that is in such disrepute 
in our public assistance programs should 
not now be imposed on the poverty pro- 
gram as seems to be the plan under the 
bill we are now considering. 

These are some of our findings. I hope 
that next year the committee will aban- 
don the notion that all wisdom resides 
in Washington and will hold hearings in 
the field. As the gentleman from New 
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York [Mr. Carey] indicated emphatically 
yesterday such hearings are necessary, 
particularly in his own city of New York. 
I am sorry Republicans have not been 
there yet and I hope Democrats will join 
us in these efforts after the election. The 
Committee has a real responsibility. If 
they face up to that responsibility they 
will learn first hand, as the Republican 
Task Force on Economic Opportunity did, 
of the hopes people have for the poverty 
program and their genuine desire to 
make this program work. They will 
learn that the people on the frontline 
of the war have a large contribution to 
make in the success or failure of this 
venture. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, I 
want first to pay tribute to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota’s labors in this 
field. He has been, since the inception 
of this act, struggling to try to make the 
Office of Economic Opportunity live up to 
the intent of Congress. On December 23, 
1964, I first criticized the poverty pro- 
gram for its absence of poor people on 
antipoverty committees. Nothing hap- 
pened. On April 11, 1965, I again made 
a public criticism of the lack of represen- 
tation of the poor in the antipoverty 
programs. Finally I was able to sit down 
with Mr. Shriver and he sent me a letter, 
which I hold in my hand, dated May 12, 
1965, in which he said that the poor shall 
not participate where there are other 
compelling reasons for their not par- 
ticipating.” 

Mr. Chairman, I sent that letter back 
to him. 

And finally, on May 12, I received from 
Mr. Shriver word to the effect that they 
were going to see that the intent of Con- 
gress was carried out. 

Mr. Chairman, while it is not incor- 
porated in any written memorandum, 
Mr. Shriver, over a year ago, in the 
presence of witnesses in my office, said 
he believed that the percentage should be 
one-third. Isaid, “Fine.” 

Mr. Chairman, that commitment is 
not being carried out. 

We stand today on the verge of a very 
bad situation in the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
area of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative CAREY, 
our colleague who serves on this com- 
mittee, from the great State of New 
York—talked to the Members of this 
body yesterday about the fact that there 
were 55 people on the board in the pov- 
erty area of Bedford-Stuyvesant in 
Brooklyn, but that only 2 were repre- 
sentatives of the poor. 

Mr. Chairman, that represents a vio- 
lation of the act, it represents a viola- 
tion of the intent of Congress, and I 
believe that this is the strongest point 
which we are going to be able to make 
in the entire restructuring of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to see a 
unanimous vote in favor of the amend- 
ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am delighted that the 
chairman of the full committee, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL], 
has accepted the amendment which has 
been offered by the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE], 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it has been 
made perfectly clear, not only during 
the past year, but before, that there is a 
need for this kind of directive to the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, so that 
there will be a more meaningful involve- 
ment of the poor in the development and 
administration of local community ac- 
tion programs and on the community ac- 
tion boards. 

Mr. Chairman, this is basic, if we are 
really going to give people a chance to 
help determine their own future. The 
people in the disadvantaged areas 
should be encouraged to participate in 
the decisionmaking process. They 
know better than anyone else what pro- 
grams are needed to alleviate the prob- 
lems which this act is designed to correct. 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, when this 
bill was pending on the floor of the 
House, on July 21, 1965, I offered an 
amendment which was designed to ac- 
complish this very purpose. 

Mr, Chairman, I am pleased that to- 
day that purpose is now being supported 
by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELL], the chairman of the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe what I argued 
then is appropriate to say now. 

I said then: 

I believe very strongly that there shoul. 
be a real involvement of people in the ares, 
affected, that what we are concerned with as 
much as poverty, in terms of economic 
poverty, is also the poverty of power. Peo- 
ple in the ghetto communities are powerless. 
One way to overcome this poverty of power 
is to provide a process whereby representa- 
tives of the community are elected to local 
Community Action boards. 


Mr. Chairman, if poor people are go- 
ing to be able to help shape their own 
destiny, then it is essential that there be 
true representation and the maximum 
feasible use of elections to select such 
representatives to serve on policymaking 
boards or other bodies. 

The community action program offers 
an opportunity for people to work to- 
gether to identify common interests and 
to articulate their needs. If the poverty 
of power is to be overcome, indigenous 
leadership must be encouraged to emerge. 
That is why we wrote into the Economic 
Opportunity Act in 1964, when we first 
passed it, that a community action pro- 
gram is one “which is developed, con- 
ducted, and administered with the maxi- 
mum feasible participation of residents 
of the areas and members of the groups 
served.” 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment should 
be adopted. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to propound to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qu] some questions with reference to 
his proposed amendment. 

It is my understanding that the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
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Quire] would apply to CAP boards? Is 
that what we are now talking about? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman from Florida will yield, that is 
correct. 

Mr. GIBBONS. When the gentleman 
talks about at least one-third of the 
membership of a board being representa- 
tives of the poor or being composed of 
members of the poor, as the gentleman 
states in his proposed amendment in sub- 
section 2, the gentleman does not mean 
that a school board would be required 
to restructure itself and elect one-third 
of the members from this group in order 
to carry out its community action pro- 
gram, or its conduct, as the gentleman 
proposes in the amendment, 

Mr,. QUIE. This would prohibit a 
school board from being the CAP agency. 

Mr. GIBBONS. A school board could 
conduct, let us say, a Headstart pro- 
gram? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. The CAP agency, 
which is comprised of at least one-third 
of the representatives of the poor, could 
contract with the local school board. 

Mr. GIBBONS. All we are talking 
about in this amendment is the CAP 
agency? 

Mr. QUIE. Yes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. The so-called um- 
brella agency, which is the term that 
has been used rather loosely to describe 
the CAP agency? 

Mr. QUIE. That is right—the um- 
brella agency. 

Of course, sometimes in the larger 
cities they have component boards run- 
ning a part of the community action 
programs in a part of the city, such as in 
the city of New York, which is a good 
example of this. These component 
boards would be required to contain one- 
third representation of the poor also. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Let us take the city 
of New York, where the city council is 
actually the governing body in the city 
and the city itself is conducting a part 
of a community action program; this 
would not envision a restructuring of the 
whole city council? 

Mr. QUIE. If the city council is at- 
tempting to be the umbrella agency, no. 
If the city council thought it could be 
the umbrella agency, then it would not 
be permissible, because there would have 
to be at least one-third representatives 
of the poor on the board. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, with 
that understanding I support the 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman would yield further, this would 
not permit, as we have seen in such cases 
as in Cleveland, where they tried to com- 
ply with the urgings of the OEO by ap- 
pointing some ADC mothers to the 
Community Action Board and felt that 
they had representatives of the poor; 
this spells out that at least one-third 
of the boards must be selected by the 
poor themselves. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong support 
of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Qum] and 
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supported by the chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. POWELL. 

I think itis needed. It will provide an 
opportunity for the poor to have amean- 
ingful and effective voice in the deter- 
mination and direction of their own 
future. This is clearly essential both in 
Bedford-Stuyvesant, New York, to cite 
one example and in Lawndale, Chicago, 
to cite another. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to get 
into this debate, but sometimes my prag- 
matism causes me to get involved in 
some of these idealistic ideas. 

I have no objection to the poor being 
involved in this. But, on a practical 
basis, an amendment of this kind, it 
seems to me, would be just as logical as 
passing a law saying that one-third of 
all the defeated candidates for Congress 
ought to be seated in the House. Or 
every time a business starts up there 
ought to be at least one-third of the 
board of directors people who have gone 
bankrupt. 

Now, a lot of these people that you are 
going to involve in this have been fail- 
ures all their lives and they do not know 
how to make anything run right. If 
your idea is to put them on here to get 
them involved and teach them some- 
thing, that is one thing; but just coming 
in with an amendment saying you have 
to have a certain percentage of those 
who have never been successful in any- 
thing to run this program really does not 
make much sense. You might find you 
will have more headaches when you get 
through than you had when you got 
started. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman who 
preceded me stated rather forcefully a 
viewpoint that I think is largely held by 
a great many people who do not fully 
understand the concept of involving the 
poor in helping themselves. This is not 
a concept that the poor will run a pro- 
gram themselves or that they know more 
than the welfare people do or the soci- 
ologists or other administrators. That 
is the key to success in this program. 

It offers the poor influence over the 
type of program that will be put into 
effect supposedly to benefit them. It 
gives them some voice in setting priori- 
ties. If the planners decide that they 
want to move into a certain slum area 
and do something about a recreational 
park and the people there feel that they 
would much rather have the money spent 
on getting rid of rats or the garbage or 
whatever else it is, they will speak up 
and they will have some influence. They 
will have votes. They are not just an 
advisory committee somewhere that is 
ignored. 

Unfortunately, on our committee when 
we adopted the original poverty pro- 
gram, we had some discussion about this 
general language requiring maximum 
participation of the residents of an area 
to be served and did nothing to clarify it. 

Some of us raised the question that 
this was ambiguous and would cause 
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problems. It has caused problems all 
over this country. In the community 
action boards there has been almost con- 
tinuous controversy. How many do you 
have to have? What is maximum feasi- 
ble participation? In Chicago they said 
that the maximum feasible participation 
of the poor means that we will hire as 
many of the poor as we can as commu- 
nity representatives, and they do not 
have a single representative of the poor 
on the Chicago Community Action Board, 
selected by the poor. Mayor Daley takes 
the view of participation of the poor 
that he can select some people who are 
poor who will speak supposedly for the 
poor residents. Of course, they are ac- 
countable not to the poor residents of 
the area, but to Mayor Daley, or the 
other individual who has appointed him. 
As a result, you have none of this ferment. 
You have none of this involvement 
in the Chicago program. We have had 
such uneven administration in this pro- 
gram by Mr. Shriver that we have some 
areas that haye been denied funds be- 
cause they do not have enough involve- 
ment of the poor, while Chicago goes 
right on without a single true repre- 
sentative of the poor. This is just in- 
tolerable, We should have set this stand- 
ard originally. We have the same kind 
of lack of fuller involvement in Los An- 
geles, Cleveland, Memphis, San Antonio, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Albany, Mobile, Oak- 
land, Chicago, as I have mentioned, Bal- 
timore, Newark, and I could go on, as I 
am sure the chairman would agree with 
me. 

It is time that we laid out clearly in 
the statute what we mean. I am very 
frank to say that a good proportion of 
my colleagues on the other side of the 
aisle who are on our committee have 
opposed this concept. They have been 
afraid of the concept. They have said 
“Let us not have poor people involved 
here on community action boards.” I 
am delighted that we have reached the 
stage now where we can have an agree- 
ment and insist that they have at least 
one-third representation of the poor. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr..GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. In support of 
the point that he has made about Chi- 
cago, it was my clear impression when 
visiting Lawndale that the number of 
people there, the indigenous poor that 
were not fully involved and who had no 
sense of participation with regard to 
their future, and decisions relative there- 
to, amongst other things made clear to 
me—and I believe to the gentleman from 
New York—that it is essential that the 
poor have a conviction that this is a 
program in which they are involved, and 
in which they can participate in a mean- 
ingful way. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. I am from New York, 
so I am neutral. But I went to Chicago 
with the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rem]. However, he went alone to the 
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Lawndale area, so I am not going to dis- 
pute what he has said. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

The Chair hears none; the gentleman 
is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. In the city of Chicago, 
where I visited, we found excellent pro- 
grams. I do not think the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rem] will disagree 
with me on this. We found excellently 
conducted programs in terms of the pov- 
erty program. They were almost ideal 
compared with those in my own city. 

Mr. GOODELL. If the gentleman will 
permit me one sentence, I will continue 
to yield. 

Mr. CAREY. I found more people in 
opposition because of the section 

Mr. GOODELL, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not yield further at this time. I would 
be delighted to yield to the gentleman 
again in a moment. 

I would just like to say to the gentle- 
man that I do not agree with his char- 
acterization of the Chicago program. In 
my observation I have found that most 
of the people in the West Side, most of 
the people in the Lawndale area, most of 
the people in the Woodlawn area, did not 
feel they were involved in this program, 
or these programs, Nor did they feel 
that the programs were really meaning- 
ful in reaching them. I think the chair- 
man of our committee has commented 
persuasively and effectively along the 
same lines. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I just want to repeat 
my offer, and agree with you on this, 
but I am afraid you are the hardest per- 
son I have tried to agree with on any- 
thing. If I had opposed the amend- 
ment, I do not know how long you would 
have taken. I agree with you on that 
interpretation. 

Mr. GOODELL. I want to reiterate I 
am delighted the gentleman has agreed 
now, and I am very disappointed that 
2 years ago the gentleman did not 
agree, and last year he did not agree, 
because if he and his Democratic col- 
leagues had we would have avoided most 
of these problems we had in the com- 
munity action programs. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say, first, 
that I do not know a thing about Chi- 
cago, or what their problems are, or New 
York, or most of the other cities that 
have been mentioned. But I do rise to 
ask a question of the gentleman from 
Minnesota—if I may have his atten- 
tion—because I believe the gentleman 
from Minnesota is the author of this 
amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. That is correct. 
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Mr. SISK. I would like to ask the 
gentleman a few questions about this 
business of the poor. Lord knows, no 
politician is crazy enough to oppose the 
poor. We all talk about the poor. Frank- 
ly, some of us still claim to be poor. I 
would like to have from the gentleman 
his interpretation of what the poor are. 
We have had some problems on the com- 
munity action program with reference to 
the representatives of the poor. What 
does the gentleman define a representa- 
tive of the poor to be? 

Mr. QUIE. The gentleman has put his 
finger on one of the most difficult prob- 
lems we have, and that is understanding 
who is poor. As I mentioned in my open- 
ing remarks, when the debate began, so 
far we see the economic figure of $3,000 
or thereabouts used for a family of four, 
but my amendment does not require any- 
body to take a pauper’s oath or come in 
and declare he is poor to serve on a com- 
munity action board. 

What my amendment does, on number 
three, if there is a concentration of pov- 
erty in the city—everybody recognizes 
that all large cities have such areas— 
everyone in such an area would be able 
to take part in an election process or a 
neighborhood meeting, if they wanted to 
use that method, because practically 
everybody in such a community is poor. 
The amendment would require, however, 
an emphasis on participation by the peo- 
ple who are poor. In determining who 
the poor are in a rural area, people 
pretty well know who they are, and they 
would be invited into a neighborhood 
meeting. 

Mr. SISK. If I could cite the gentle- 
man an illustration, we have a couple 
of areas in my district where we have 
had fights develop over who was going 
to be on the commission and so on. 
What brought about some of this was the 
fact that certain representatives of OEO 
claim that to qualify as poor the repre- 
sentative had to have an income below 
$3,000 in order to serve. Does the gen- 
tleman interpret this to mean anything 
like that? 

Mr. QUIE. No. What I am talking 
about in my amendment—and I hope 
everyone will understand that—these are 
representatives of the poor in a city. If 
in a certain area, there might be an at- 
torney living, and the people who are poor 
wanted him to be a representative, he, 
himself, would not be poor, but he could 
be a representative of the poor, if they 
selected him. 

Mr. SISK. All right. I am inclined to 
go along with the interpretation of the 
gentleman. Unfortunately, we have had 
some people out running around and set- 
ting up regulations and trying to tell peo- 
ple how to organize these boards who do 
not agree with the interpretation of the 
gentleman. I want to see representatives 
of the people from areas that have these 
problems serve on these boards. I think 
this is excellent. When we go into a 
community and they have a problem and 
they select people, I do not wish to see 
some arbitrary figure set, and say that 
the representative himself, must have 
earned less than a stipulated amount. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man has put his finger on the problem. 
We had some voting on this problem in 
Ohio, and 2 percent of the people voted. 
Mr. GoopELL says that I do not under- 
stand the problem, and maybe I do not. 
I do understand enough about it, that 
when he talks about getting the people 
involved, and then we only get 2 percent 
involved, and they set up some ne’er-do- 
wells, who want to stir up trouble and 
rioting, then we get these speeches about 
what is wrong with this administration, 
and they are not doing anything about 
rioting in the streets. 

It might be all right to have your cake 
and eat it, too; but in the majority party 
we have the responsibility and we cannot 
do that. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, for exam- 
ple, we had a series of elections. We 
were going to elect a certain number. I 
believe they decided that 15 members 
of the commission should be elected. 
They went out to these areas and pub- 
licized it. I know that in one area three 
people showed up to vote. In one area 
I believe two people showed up. 

The point is that perhaps this is the 
only way to do it. If we can get enough 
interest for the people to come in to get 
a vote, it might be done. I would hope 
we are not setting a precedent here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. I should merely like to 
make it clear that we are not here set- 
ting up some specific line—whether it be 
$3,000 or $2,000 or $4,000—to say that 
an individual, to serve on a commission, 
shall have an income level below that if 
he is going to represent the poor. 

I believe the gentleman said that was 
not his intent. 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentleman will 
yield, that is what I said. I stated my 
intent. 

If we adopt this amendment, we will 
not have confusion all over the coun- 
try as to the setting up of community 
action agencies, where they do not know 
what percentage representation there 
ought to be as it has been to date. This 
will make it clear. There will not be 
vacillating administrators. They will 
know when they set the program up in 
the community or request funding that 
the poor must be represented. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. POWELL. Let it be clearly es- 
tablished, in response to the gentleman’s 
statement, there is absolutely no means 
test involved in this whatsoever. 

Mr. SISK. My colleague will agree 
with me, will he not, that there were at- 
tempts at times, certainly in my own 
State, to set up means tests in the past. 

Mr. POWELL. That is correct. 

Mr. SISK. That is what I am con- 
cerned about. 
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Mr. POWELL. That is why I am try- 
ing to respond to the gentleman’s in- 
quiry. 

Mr. SISK. That is good. I appreciate 
the statement. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. In Los Angeles par- 
ticularly they set an income level and 
said that a person must qualify within 
this income level—I believe $4,000—in 
order to vote and in order to be elected. 
That situation developed because we had 
no clear guidelines, and the local people 
decided that was what they would try. 

That was not our intent. 

The OEO went in and said, “It is up 
to you to work this out any way you 
want.“ 

The way this is designed is to avoid 
that problem. It provides that they shall 
elect them from areas of concentration 
of the poor. It is not too difficult in any 
urban area to know where there are con- 
centrations of poverty. They will have 
representatives elected from that area. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

I should like to direct a question to 
the author of the amendment. 

I have a contract here between the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
National Education Association for $410,- 
000 to expose 24 public school teachers 
to the Job Corps and conservation pro- 
grams. 

I have received two answers from two 
different people in the OEO. One of 
them told me it was financed under the 
CAP program and the other told me it 
was financed under title I, the Job Corps. 
I do not find the language under title I 
which would authorize it. 

If this is financed under CAP, as I 
believe is the case, how would the amend- 
ment affect this? Would the NEA be 
required to have one-third of the people 
administering this program selected by 
the poor? 

Mr. QUIE. If the gentlewoman will 
yield, if a CAP agency contracted with 
the NEA, the NEA would not have to do 
it, because the CAP agency can contract 
for service with anyone. But the CAP 
which contracted would have to have 
one-third of its Board which is repre- 
sentative of the poor. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. The Office 
of Economic Opportunity, as I under- 
stand it, has contracted with them under 
the CAP program. 

Mr. QUIE. So that the NEA is a com- 
munity action agency? 

To me that is clearly a violation of 
the law. I cannot see how they could 
possibly do that. It is hard for me to 
conceive of it. 

We have had a lot of trouble in the 
Job Corps program. Instead of sending 
teachers to the Job Corps to learn how 
to teach seems unrealistic. It would be 
better to send the personnel of Job Corps 
to some of our public and private schools 
to learn how to teach these young people. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. If I may say 
so, I still do not have an answer to my 
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question. If this is financed under title 
II, what would be the impact of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment? The contract is 
between the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the National 
Education Association. 

Mr. QUIE. If by some stretch of the 
imagination of the Director he considers 
the NEA to be a community action 
agency, the NEA would have to have one- 
third representation of the poor. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REID OF NEW YORK 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Rem of New 
York: On page 12, line 21, “after program 
thereof”, add the following new subsections: 

öh) No funds shall be released to any 
public or private non-profit agency, or com- 
bination thereof, under this section unless 

“(1) in the case of a public agency, the 
grantee organization shall have submitted to 
the Director a letter or statement from the 
appropriate public financial officer of the 
community or of the public agency which 
will maintain the accounts of such agency, 
stating that such officer accepts responsi- 
bility for providing financial services ade- 
quate to insure the establishment and main- 
tenance of an accounting system by such 
agency and its delegate agencies with the 
internal controls adequate to safeguard the 
assets of such agencies, check the accuracy 
and reliability of accounting data, promote 
operational efficiency and encourage adher- 
ence to prescribed management policies; and 

“(2) in the case of a private nonprofit 
agency, the grantee organization shall have 
submitted to the Director an opinion from 
a Certified Public Accountant or a duly 
licensed public accountant stating that the 
grantee has established such an accounting 
system. 

“(1)(1) The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity shall make or cause to be made a pre- 
liminary audit survey within 3 months after 
a grant or contract has been made with any 
public or private nonprofit agency, or com- 
bination thereof, under this section to review 
and evaluate the adequacy of the grantee or- 
ganization’s and its delegate agencies’ ac- 
counting systems and internal controls. 

“(2) Within 30 days of the completion of 
such survey, the Director shall determine 
on the basis of the findings and conclusions 
resulting from such survey whether the ac- 
counting systems of the grantee organization 
and its delegate agencies meet the standards 
set forth in subsections (h)(1) and (h) (2). 
If he shall determine that the standards 
have not been met, he shall immediately 
notify the grantee organization of his de- 
termination and he shall consider whether 
suspension of further payment of Federal 
funds under the subject grant is warranted. 

“(3) In the event of suspension of any 
grant funds pursuant to subsection (i) (2), 
the affected agency shall have 6 months 
from the date of notice of suspension in 
which to establish, with the advice of Office 
of Economic Opportunity auditors, the pro- 
cedures prescribed in subsection (h). A new 
audit shall be performed within this period 
and if, by the end of this period, the Director 
is still unable to determine that the account- 
ing system meets the required standards he 
shall terminate the contract or grant. 

“(j) The Director shall establish such rules 
and regulations as may be required to insure 
that public or private nonprofit agencies, or 
combinations thereof, maintain the stand- 
ards of accounting set forth in sections 205 
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(h) (1) and (2) and (i)(2) during the period 
of any grant or contract under this section.“ 
Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, my amendment would place clearly 
in the law certain accounting and audit- 
ing requirements to be followed by com- 
munity action agencies including pro- 
visions for the submission of statements 
by responsible financial officers, general 
definitions of adequate accounting sys- 
tems and requirements for a preliminary 
audit survey and followup actions. 

Mr. Chairman, the Congress and the 
American people have a right to know 
that the funds are being expended for 
the purposes for which they were appro- 
priated and for the benefit of those who 
most need help and training. Clearly, 
there have been some serious instances 
of maladministration and lack of full and 
accurate accounting procedures. 

Mr. Chairman, iny amendment pro- 
vides for letters of certification as to ap- 
propriate accounting procedures from 
the responsible financial officer of the 
grantee organization. 

Second, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity shall make a preliminary audit 
survey within 3 months after a grant or 
contract has been made, to be reviewed 
by the Director within 30 days, with pro- 
visions for suspension of the contract or 
grant, if so warranted. If this is the 
case, the grantee organization would 
have 6 months in which. to. establish 
appropriate accounting procedures. If, 
after these 10 months have elapsed, there 
is still no agreement as to the appro- 
priate procedures for the grantee orga- 
nization, the Director shall terminate 
the grant or contract. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
ment, providing for appropriate fiscal 
and accounting controls within a rea- 
sonable period of time, will assure sound 
accounting procedures and insure 
further that the American people can 
have confidence in those procedures, 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to note 
that the distinguished gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Farnum] has been of 
major assistance in the drafting of this 
amendment. His very real experience as 
auditor general of the State of Michigan 
has been very useful in the preparation 
of this amendment and I should like to 
commend the gentleman for his assist- 
ance. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to thank the distinguished gentleman 
from New York, very kindly, for his 
remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York is to be commended for his 
foresight in going over this legislation 
and bringing this amendment to the fioor 
of the House for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I have been most happy 
to work with the gentleman on the 
amendment. 

The amendment will provide new ac- 
counting procedures and internal con- 
trols that are adequate and necessary 
in the handling of any public funds and 
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will, also, provide for new preauditing 
procedures necessary to maintain those 
controls. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my understanding 
that the chairman of the committee 
plans to accept this amendment which 
I am sure both the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rem] and I are happy to learn. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. In this amendment 
which the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Remm] has offered, do I understand 
that the provisions of the amendment 
would apply. not only to new organiza- 
tions or new programs but would apply 
to present in-house programs? 

Mr. REID of New York. It is my 
understanding that this would—under 
the term of delegate agencies—cover 
existing programs as well as newly 
funded programs, 

Our intent is to place into the law the 
regulations that now exist in OEO and 
to make them explicit and to cover all 
sound appropriate accounting proced- 
ures within a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from New York will yield 
further, I would like to propound a ques- 
tion to the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Farnum]. 

Is it the understanding of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Farnum] that 
this applies to in-house programs as well 
as to new? 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. FARNUM. It is my understand- 
ing that it does apply to all in-house 
grantees as well as in the new one. 

Mr. WYDLER: Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I want to 
say that I intended to offer an amend- 
ment designed to do substantially the 
same thing. However, Iam satisfied that 
this proposed amendment effectively 
covers the situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Wyp ter]. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I shall be 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
have had an opportunity to examine this 
amendment. I believe it is a very fine 
amendment, a very constructive amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REID]. I know that the 
gentleman has looked very diligently 
into the matter and that he has con- 
sulted with the distinguished gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Farnum] who is a 
member of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, a member who has had great 
experience in his former position as 
auditor for the State of Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. REID] is to be congratu- 
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lated for offering this amendment and 
I assure him that I wholeheartedly ac- 
cept it. I am just sorry that it has not 
been previously adopted. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise just to ask one 
question of the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or of the manager of the bill, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], 
who is on the floor at the present time. 

I have had a situation which exists in 
the county of Nassau which has been 
troubling me for about a year. I would 
like to get it clarified. 

We have an OEO program for Nassau 
County. Under the provisions of the pro- 
gram in our county, the county executive 
who is the chief executive officer has the 
power of veto over any member who 
serves on the board. I consider this to 
have the effect that he can select the 
membership of that board. 

Do I understand that this power of 
veto in the chief executive officer of a 
municipality is within the intent of the 
act that we are passing? 

Mr. GIBBONS. We have just adopted 
an amendment about 15 minutes ago 
that will make certain practices illegal. 

I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Qum] could answer your question 
as to what would happen in the future. 

I am sorry I really do not understand 
exactly what you are driving at. Per- 
haps you could tell me a little more 
clearly. 

Mr. WYDLER. Here is the point. The 
amendment we were previously diseuss- 
ing was an amendment as to the election 
of representatives of the poor. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Not necessarily, if the 
gentleman will permit me to continue, 
it dealt with the composition of commu- 
nity action agencies, if I understood the 
amendment of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. QUIE]. ; 

Mr. WYDLER. Now I am directing 
your attention to the question of whether 
the chief executive officer of an area can 
properly have under this act the power 
of veto over the membership of the com- 
munity action board? 

Mr. GIBBONS. The answer to that 
is—No. 

Mr. WYDLER. Well, I called this 
matter to the attention of Sargent 
Shriver and I have to tell the gentleman 
that he told me that this is perfectly 
proper. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man what I should do now to see that 
this power is removed from the chief ex- 
ecutive officer? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Just vote for this bill. 

Mr. WYDLER. I would certainly have 
to take that under advisement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. REID]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BELL 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk.read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BELL; On page 
13, line 17, after “category,” insert the fol- 
lowing: “describing the results or findings of 


such research and demonstration activities, 
or”. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, my amend- 

ment adds a requirement to the bill that 
the director shall include in his annual 
report, required by section 608, that he 
must describe the results of the findings 
of such research or demonstration actiy- 
ities. 
This amendment is described probably 
better than I could do, in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on page 23951 on Septem- 
ber 27, and this was submitted by the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
it is titled “Need for Objective Reporting 
and Evaluation.” I recommend that the 
Members read this article. I think there 
is an urgent need in this country that 
there be more public information avail- 
able to our citizens, as to whether or not 
a program is operating effectively or not, 
or as to whether research and demonstra- 
tion projects are made available to the 
public. 

Hearings have been held many times 
and the information never seems to get 
out to the public, or it generally is not 
disseminated. 


I believe that the OEO possibly in 
many cases could find that it would be 
substantially to their advantage to have 
this amendment so that the information 
will be available to everybody. Nonclas- 
sified Government information on re- 
search matters should be available to 
universities and to private individuals 
and so forth for dissemination to Con- 
gress and to the public in general. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
very fine amendment as far as I am con- 
cerned and I urge its adoption, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman showing the 
amendment to me in advance. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MRS. MINK 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
three amendments which relate to one 
subject matter and, therefore, I ask 
unanimous consent that they be con- 
sidered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendments offered by Mrs. MINK: 

On page 18, line 22, insert “(a)” after 
“Src. 213.” 

On page 19, after line 24, imsert the 
following: 

“(b) Effective for fiscal years beginning 
after June 30, 1966, section 215(a) of the 
Economie Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by inserting ‘the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands,’ immediately afer ‘Amer- 
ican Samoa,’ each of the two times it occurs 
‘in that section.” 

On page 20, strike out lines 4 and 5, and 
insert the following: 

“(b) The Federal share for each State 
(other than the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands) shall not exceed 90 per centum. 
The Federal share for the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Island shall be 100 per centum.” 

On page 31, after line 7, insert the follow- 
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a ers ioc St Sv TERRITORY 
“Sec. 608. Effective for fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1966, section 609 (a) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by striking out ‘for purposes of title 
I and part A of title Il,’ and inserting ‘for 
purposes of title I and parts A and B of title 
II’ in lieu thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Hawaii is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MINK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, we would 
be glad to accept the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN... The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. f 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: On page 
16, line 11, strike out the period and insert 
; Provided, however, That federal funds 
shall not be used, directly or indirectly, to 
prosecute or defend divorce, separate mainte- 
nance or annulment actions”, 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
the amendment is self-explanatory and, 
as tead by the Clerk, it would apply to 
the prosecution or defense of divorce, 
separate maintenance, or annulment ac- 
tions. It has nothing to do with child 
custody or child-support cases. 

The matter of judicare was first called 
to my attention in an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on Friday, 
September 2. In that article it was 
pointed out that 84 percent of the poor 
who received legal aid in Wisconsin filed 
divorce cases. The article further stated 
that a grant of $240,000 was made to 
26 northern Wisconsin counties for the 
purpose of helping the poor, to give the 
poor legal protection against unfair hous- 
ing, welfare, credit, and consumer prac- 
tices. 

But the records will also indicate that 
of the first 86 cases, 72 included divorce 
matters. There were 63 divorce suits. 
Apparently this was justified on the basis 
that many people have been wanting to 
get a divorce for a long time, but had 
never had the funds until this program 
made it possible. 

I do not believe we are really getting 
at the cause or the roots of poverty by 
subsidizing homewrecking. I have heard 
a lot of very unusual comments made on 
the floor in the past 3 days about the 
success and the failures of this program, 
but as a lawyer I certainly do not be- 
lieve Federal funds should be used for 
this purpose. There should be a pro- 
hibition against using any Federal money, 
either directly or indirectly, for the pur- 
pose of defending or prosecuting divorce 
cases, or separate maintenance actions, 
or annulments. 

I for one feel that this Congress never 
intended to subsidize or in any way foot 
the bill for any husband or wife to break 
up a family. In fact, I have been led to 
believe by some of the debate and by some 
of the propaganda that this poverty pro- 
gram, and the billions being spent, was to 
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“help hold families together. And what 
do we do? We attempt to do so on the 
one hand by spending billions of dollars; 
then on the other we provide a slush 
fund for lawyers all around the country 
so their divorce fees are guaranteed by 
the poverty program. 

Again I cannot believe it ever was the 
intent of Congress that poverty money 
be used for this purpose. I have talked 
with members of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, and they advised poverty agency 
Officials in the first instance that all they. 
were doing in implementing “judicare” 
was creating a slush fund for lawyers. 
Only about 15 percent of the cases, of the 
first 86, were for purposes outlined in the 
original grant. 

I trust the House will adopt the amend- 
PR$, I yield back the balance of my 

e. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan.. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. I do not believe that the poverty 
program ought to operate a “divorce 
mill,” but I have learned from my own 
experience in providing free legal serv- 
ices that sometimes the best and the 
most important thing you can do for a 
client is to institute some sort of domestic 
relations suit. 

Before coming to Congress, I practiced 
law in the city of Detroit. I spent a 
good deal of time then working in a 
free legal clinic in one of the blighted 
areas of the city of Detroit. I found 
we had all kinds of clientele and prob- 
lems presented to us. One of the most 
frequent problems we encountered in- 
volved domestic relations. It was not 
usually a case of someone trying to break 
up a family. If it were that sort of thing 
we would try to resolve the problem and 
effect a reconciliation. But we would 
find many of these people were hopelessly 
messed up in their domestic affairs. 

Perhaps the father had deserted the 
family 5 or 10 or 15 years ago, and be- 
cause of lack of funds and lack of knowl- 
edge of legal process the mother never 
would have taken the necessary steps to 
obtain a legal separation or a divorce. 
Sometimes it was necessary to go back 
and try to straighten all this out. 

One might conclude, after having 
examined the facts of the situation, that 
the best thing that could be done un- 
der the circumstances was to assist the 
client in bringing an action for divorce 
or legal separation. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, is there 
any provision for marriage counseling or 
some other effort to keep the family 
together in this bill. I am an attorney, 
and I have handled a number of divorce 
cases without collecting a fee. This is a 
responsibility which we have as members 
of the bar, to peform some of this work. 

It seems, in view of what the gentle- 
man is saying, there should be something 
provided for marriage counseling. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. Let me re- 
spond to the gentleman in this way. I 
do not know about every legal services 
program, but the one with which I am 
most familiar does indeed include, as 
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part of the legal services to the poor, a 
staff marriage counselor to whom the 
domestic disputes will be referred in the 
first instance in an effort to resolve what- 
ever the problem might be. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I believe 
one of the really important services in 
this kind of program is to provide for 
the poor in our communities some advice 
and counsel in the area of their domestic 
difficulties. Prior to my coming to Con- 
gress, I served as an attorney in my own 
city. I would say the large percentage of 
my cases dealt with the problems of 
families. I represented many clients in 
divorces and separate maintenance 
actions. I certainly do not have the 
reputation in my community of being a 
family or homewrecker. This is not the 
intention of this bill either, but rather to 
provide for these people a type of coun- 
seling and marriage counseling advice 
which they so vitally need. 

In so many of these cases, our legal aid 
society has been able to bring families to- 
gether, and to reunite the families. But 
certainly we do not want to deprive 
the counselors in this kind of situation 
from taking the legitimate cases to court 
and securing a divorce, or securing for a 
mother an opportunity to have a court 
order for support, which can be enforced 
against a husband perhaps who has left 
the legal jurisdiction. The Reciprocal 
Enforcement Act enables that mother 
then to collect alimony or support from 
a husband in another State. I consider 
this to be one of the most vital features 
of a legal services program, which has 
been incorporated into the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman for her contribution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O'HARA of 
Michigan was allowed to proceed for 2 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. DOLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I want to make it clear to 
the gentlewoman from Hawaii and have 
attempted, in the amendment and in my 
statement, that my amendment would 
not prohibit support or custody actions, 
I am not suggesting this should not be 
done. In many cases the husband 
should be made to pay child support, 
either under the Uniform Support Act or 
in some other way. 

My amendment deals with divorce ac- 
tions, separate maintenance actions, and 
annulment actions. This is where I dis- 
agree, and do not feel family separation 
should be subsidized with poverty pro- 
gram money. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, to sum up, I believe if the legal 
services for the poor operate anything 
at all like the free legal services program 
with which I was associated some years 
ago—and I suspect they do—the attor- 
neys working therein will make every 
effort to avoid going to court in divorce 
or separate maintenance or annulment 
actions. 
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But sometimes the circumstances are 
such that that is the only sensible thing 
to do. I would not like to see a prohibi- 
tion in the act against a lawyer institut- 
ing a domestic relations action when he 
feels it is the best course to follow. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. In some of these 
cases the legal separation is a fact, but 
child support has not been established. 
The amount of child support which can 
be secured under the criminal laws for 
desertion is much lower than the amount 
that can be allowed under a divorce 
decree. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. The gen- 
tleman is absolutely correct. I do not 
believe we ought to have a blanket pro- 
hibition against this sort of representa- 
tion. 

I hope the amendment will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Dore) there 
were—ayes 23, noes 38. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: 
On page 9, strike out lines 15 through 23, 
and insert the following: 

“Sec, 204. Section 205(a) of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘No person whose 
compensation exceeds $6,000 per annum and 
is paid, in whole or in part, from sums ap- 
propriated to carry out title II shall be em- 
ployed at a rate of compensation which ex- 
ceeds by more than 20 per centum the salary 
which he was receiving in his immediately 
preceding employment, but the Director may 
grant exceptions for specific cases.“ 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, in 
the bill before us the section on page 9, 
section 204, imposes a limitation of $12,- 
500 per year on the amount of salary 
which may be paid to an employee in a 
community action program. While I be- 
lieve the purpose of this section is salu- 
tary in holding down salaries, this is the 
sort of arbitrary action many on the 
other side of the aisle have accused us 
of in some of the other amendments. 

The fact is that this does not take into 
consideration the variance in the type of 
personnel who might be needed, for in- 
stance, in Podunk, Ky., or New York City 
or the city of Chicago or in some small 
community. 

In other words, there is a top limita- 
tion of $12,500. That amount of sal- 
ary could be paid to an employee in the 
small community, and the same salary 
could be paid to an employee who is the 
head of a program in one of our large 
metropolitan areas. It is an arbitrary 
figure. 

In the hearings in the other body the 
mayor of the city of New York testified 
to this particular aspect of the bill. He 
said, and I would like to quote: 

I should like to comment briefly on the 
proposal to limit the Federal contribution to 
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salaries of community action employees. In 
New York during the past several months 
we have learned through hard and bitter 
experience how difficult it is to attract able 
talent to municipal government. We have 
recognized how important it is for local gov- 
ernment to be able to offer salaries and 
fringe benefits comparable to those offered 
in private industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

I am struck by the contrast between the 
proposal to limit salaries and the advice we 
so often hear that the war on poverty should 
adopt more businesslike procedures and im- 
proved administrative practices. To do so 
will require topflight executive personnel— 
first-rate talent that private business firms 
would never risk losing by placing an arti- 
ficial ceiling on salaries. 


Senator CLARK, in response to this ob- 
servation, said, and I quote: 

I would like to interrupt you again to indi- 
cate my strong concurrence with what you 
have just said. As the chairman of this 
subcommittee on manpower, in addition to 
employment and poverty, I have been run- 
ning into a critical shortage of skills in all 
nonprofit areas of our society, including 
municipal government. 


Now, not only is the ceiling wrong, but 
I think that this section does not attack 
the just as serious problem of too high 
á salary, even though it be below $12,500. 
Let me give you some examples. This 
is in the Youth Corps rather than in the 
community action program, but in the 
Job Corps camp at San Marcos, Tex., 
here are a few of the representative 
salary increases of people employed pri- 
vately and then hired in the Job Corps 
camp. The manager of personnel. 
Previous employment, $5,000. Then he 
was hired at a $10,000 salary. This is 
under $12,500, but he has a 100-percent 
increase in his income. 

Math chairman went from $4,730 to 
$10,080. Again a more than 100-per- 
cent increase in his salary,- There are 
instances after instances of teachers and 
other people being hired under this pov- 
erty war program and having their sal- 
aries increased by 40 or 60 percent or 100 
percent or 150 percent. 

So I think that the real test here 
should be: How good a man is he and how 
much is he worth? The way we can de- 
termine this is how much has he been 
worth in the past to his private or pre- 
vious employer, whether private or pub- 
lic. So this amendment would not place 
an arbitrary ceiling on this but would 
provide that salaries exceeding $6,000 a 
year cannot be given to a person if the 
salary is more than 20 percent more than 
he had been making in his previous em- 
ployment. 

In other words, if a man would be mak- 
ing $15,000, they could hire him at 
$15,000 or at $18,000. If he does not 
make but $7,000 a year, then he could 
be hired at 20 percent more than that. 
In other words, it sets.a limitation based 
on the worth of the individual rather 
than the arbitrary ceiling. I think this 
is a more proper approach, and I hope 
the amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. 
yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 


I am happy to 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Could this amendment, 
which I have already complimented the 
gentleman for, be called a salary re- 
straint amendment under the economic 
opportunity program? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I think that 
would be good terminology. 

Mr. HALL. Is the gentleman familiar 
with an insertion I made in the daily 
Record on September 22 of this year, 
on page A4918, entitled “Poverty Agency 
Officials Got Big Pay Hikes,” re- 
ferring to the Human Development 
Corp., which has been generally doing 
a good job in the St. Louis area as far 
as I am concerned, but listing therein 
over 20-some-odd people who had either 
been transferred into this agency in the 
past year or had had from 1 to 3 pro- 
motions which raised their salaries from 
an average of between 60 to 80 percent 
in that given year or by virtue of the 
transfer alone? 

Mr, ERLENBORN. Iam familiar with 
that and I believe this represents further 
evidence for the need of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HALL. And, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, certainly 
the gentleman’s amendment would pre- 
vent these unusual out-of-the-ballpark 
prices in the hiring of personnel; is that 
not correct? i 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is correct, 
at least in the community action: pro- 
gram. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, this is directly 
applicable to the community action pro- 
gram and I commend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] and I 
certainly hope that the amendment 
which the gentleman has offered will 
be accepted on both sides of the aisle, 
because it is needed in order to bring 
about restraint and to prevent piracy 


among those who remain behind in their 


doing a good job in the area of concern. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri for 
his contribution. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to compliment the gentleman from Mi- 
nois [Mr. ErLENBORN] and also my col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 


[Mr. Hatz], for putting this material 


into the RECORD. 

And, Mr. Chairman, also I might say 
that the two St. Louis newspapers have 
been alerted to this problem. Indeed, 
the Human Development Corp., of St. 
Louis, has been—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ErLtensorn] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I shall be happy 
to yield further to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr, CURTIS. The Human Develop- 
ment Corp., in the city of St. Louis, has 
done a good job. And, one of the reasons 
given—and this is a very interesting rea- 
son for providing these high salaries—is 
that they are asking people to go into 
temporary jobs and, therefore, they can- 
not give to them the necessary continu- 
ity of employment. And for that reason 
they have to pay higher salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, this, in itself, should 
send up a warning signal of the danger 
of these programs, as to how this entire 
poverty war can actually make a city or 
community—can actually render them 
worse off than they were before the war 
was declared, when the temporary pro- 
grams recede. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ERLENBORN] directs the attention of 
everyone to this serious problem. And, 
we have got to get this whole matter co- 
ordinated and on a more permanent 
basis. There must not be this disrup- 
tion of the Community Chest agencies 
and other groups which have been doing 
this welfare and education work in the 
poverty area for years, by having the 
Federal Government all of a sudden wake 
up to the fact that there has been a war 
on poverty going on in our society for 
hundreds of years. 

It does not behoove the “Johnny- 
come-latelies” to disrupt the structure 
and work which has been going on, par- 
ticularly when the odds are they will ride 
off to other wars as their attention is di- 


_rected to other social problems, leaving 


those on the scene to pick up the pieces. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to join with all of my col- 
leagues in commending the gentleman in 
the well, the gentleman from Mlinois 
[Mr. ERLENBORN], upon the approach 
which he has taken to this matter 
through the amendment which he has 
proposed, 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that this is a 
dificult area in working out an exact 
formula, but I believe the manner in 
which the gentleman has approached it 
is a very equitable one and I hope the 
committee managers will agree with the 
intent and purpose of this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, of all the frauds per- 
petrated by the Great Society on the 
American people, the poverty war has 
to rank in the forefront. Armed with 
an elaborate political patronage system 
which has provided thousands of jobs 
for Democratic politicians, the admin- 
istration’s war on poverty is in reality 
a war against the poor. 

No longer is assistance provided to the 
poor and needy on a charitable basis. 
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The missionary has been replaced with 
the man in the grey flannel suit. That 
man is a $17,000- to $25,000-a-year ex- 
ecutive with the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. The spirit of helping the less 
fortunate has ever been the earmark of 
charity, and yet this philosophy seem- 
ingly does not prevail in the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. One cannot 
help but conclude that current poverty 
programs are doing more good for the 
do-gooders than good for the poor. 

When the Great Society decided to 
undertake the ambitious and meritori- 
ous project of alleviating poverty in this 
country, it surely failed to take into con- 
sideration that its expensive creation 
would result in such a complete waste of 
public funds. 

A cursory glance at a few statistics 
substantiate this view. A simple matter 
‘of arithmetic indicates that in the Job 
Corps program, one of the most cynical 
and totally fraudulent projects ever 
funded by the Federal Government, that 
exactly $164,064 has been spent on each 
Job Corps graduate. Of the 38,951 en- 
Tollees in this program, only 3,080 have 
graduated. As ridiculous as it may seem, 
it costs more in 1 year to train an indi- 
vidual to clean parks than it would to 
send 12 students to Harvard for 4 years. 

The mismanagement and irrespon- 
sible administration of the war on pov- 
erty can be cited in cases too numerous 
to mention. Almost daily we hear re- 
ports of corruption in virtually every 
program undertaken by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. Even the City 
Council of New Bedford, Mass., unani- 
mously passed a resolution appealing to 
the President to close a Job Corps center 
in their city. The war on poverty is only 
another step toward making the Great 
Society a “corrupt society.” Rather than 
even considering an expansion of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, this body 
should immediately undertake a war on 
waste and excessive spending which now 
threatens to bankrupt this Nation. 

Despite $2.3 billion in expenditures 
over the past 2 years, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity really has not 
made an impact on poverty but has re- 
sulted in a political bonanza of jobs 
for Democrats at the taxpayers’ expense. 
Its creation was strictly politically moti- 
vated and its objectives only tend to 
duplicate existing programs. 

One really does not have to search 
too far for an answer to the waste by 
OEO. Embroiled in brutal polities, lack- 
ing in coordination and definition, this 
bureaucratic agency represents the cul- 
mination of inefficiency in the executive 
branch. 

Yet, here we are again faced with hav- 
ing to expand this grossly disorganized 
program of mediocrity. If we took just 
one-half of the funds being set aside for 
this program this year and simply gave 
the taxpayers a break in order for them 
to give more to reputable charitable in- 
stitutions, the stigma of deprivation 
among America’s poor would be substan- 
tially reduced for the next generation. 
There is no real guarantee that this 
year’s appropriations will not be used as 
they have in the past—to increase polit- 
ical patronage among Democratic Party 
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faithful as was revealed in. the debate 
earlier this week when it was brought 
to light that the campaign manager of 
one Democratic Congressman is on the 
payroll of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr; ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

MI. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN], the author of the proposed 
amendment, whether or not we could 
agree among ourselves that we would 
temporarily pass over this amendment 
until we find a Member on our side 
with whom the gentleman from Illinois 
would like to discuss it and, per- 
haps, we may be able to reach an agree- 
ment upon the gentleman’s amendment. 

The <£ The Chair will 
suggest to the gentleman from Florida 
that the gentleman would have to ask 
unanimous consent to pass over the con- 
sideration of the amendment at this time 
or ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment be withdrawn, either of 
which would be possible if the gentleman 
80 desires. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Well, Mr. Chairman, 
still using some of my 5 minutes, may I 
state it is not my intention to try post- 

„pone consideration of this amendment 
which has been offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Ertensorn], or 
to try to arbitrarily cut off debate on it. 

I would like to have the opportunity 
to circulate around a little more on this 
side to see whether we may be able to 
ragree toi the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] if 
he would not ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw his amendment with the un- 

y orane that we can come back to it 
ater: 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to withdraw my 
amendment with the understanding that 
the amendment will be considered before 
we pass from this title to the next title 

of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
at this time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, of 
course, it is the understanding that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN] may offer his amendment and 
will be able to speak on his amendment 
if we cannot come to an agreement to 
accept this amendment. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] ? 

There was no objection. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BELL 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BELL: On page 
16, beginning with line 12 strike out every- 
thing through line 14 on page 22, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“Adult basic education—Revision of program 


“Src, 211. Part B of title II of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘PART B—ADULT EDUCATION 
hort title; statement of purpose 

So. 212. (a) This part may be cited as 
the “Adult Education Act of 1966”. 

(b) It is the purpose of this part to en- 
courage and expand basic educational pro- 
grams for adults to enable them to overcome 
English language limitations, to improve 
their basic education in preparation for oc- 
cupational training and more profitable em- 
ployment, and to become more productive 
and responsible citizens: 

“ ‘Definitions 

“ ‘Sec, 213. As used in this party 

„(a) The term adult“ means any indi- 
vidual who has attained the age of eighteen. 

“*(b) The term “adult education” means 
services or instruction below the college 
level (as determined by the Commissioner), 
for adults who— 

(1) do not have a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a school providing secondary edu- 
cation and who have not achieved an equlv- 
alent level of education, and 

2) are not currently enrolled in schools. 

%) The term “adult basic education“ 
means education for adults whose inability 
to speak, read, or write the English language 
constitutes a substantial impairment of 
their ability to get or retain employment 
commensurate with their real ability, which 
is designed to help eliminate such inability 
and raise the level of education of such in- 


dividuals with a view to making them less 
likely to become dependent on others, to 


improving their ability to benefit from oc- 
cupational training and otherwise increasing 
their opportunities for more productive and 
profitable employment, and to making them 
better able to meet their adult responsi- 
bilities. X 

„dd) The term “Commissioner” means the 
Commissioner of Education. 

e) The term “local educational agency” 

means a public board of education or other 
public authority legally constituted within 
a State for either administrative control or 
direction of public elementary or secondary 
schools in a city, county, township, school 
district; or other political subdivision of a 
State, or such combination of school districts 
or counties as are recognized in a State as an 
administrative agency for its public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools; except that if 
there is a separate board or other legally 
constituted local authority having admin- 
istrative control and direction of adult edu- 
cation in public schools therein, such term 
means such other board or authority. 

„) The term “State” includes the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and (except for the pur- 
poses of section 214(b)(1)) the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Sa- 
moa, the Trust Territory of the Pacific Is- 
lands, and the Virgin Islands. 

„g) The term “State educational agency” 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schools, or if there is a separate 
State agency or officer primarily responsible 
for supervision of adult education in public 
schools then such agency or officer may be 
designated for the purposes of this part by 
the Governor or by State law. If no agency 
or officer qualifies under the preceding sen- 
tence, such term shall mean an appropriate 
agency or officer designated for the purposes 
of this part by the Governor. 
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Grants to States for adult basic education 

“Sec. 214(a)(1) From the sums appro- 

priated or made available to carry out this 

part, not less than 10 per centum nor more 

than 20 per centum shall be reserved for the 
of section 218. 

“*(2) From the remainder of such sums, 
the Commissioner is authorized to make 
grants to States, which have State plans ap- 
proved by him under section 215 for the pur- 
poses of this section, to pay the Federal share 
of the cost of the establishment or expan- 
sion of adult basic education programs to be 
carried out by local educational agencies. 

“*(b) (1) ‘From the sums available for pur- 
poses of section 214 (a) (2) for any fiscal year, 
the Commissioner shall allot not more than 
2 per centum thereof among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Terri- 
tories of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin 
Islands according to their respective needs 
for assistance under such section. From the 
remainder of such sums he shall allot to 
each State an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such remainder as the number of 
adults who have completed not more than 
five grades of school (or have not achieved an 
equivalent level of education) in such 9 7 
bears to the number of such adults in 
States. 

2) The portion of any State's anlotinent 
under paragraph (1) for a fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be re- 
quired, for the period such allotment is 
available, for. carrying out the portion of the 
State plan relatihg to adult basic education 
approved under this part shall be available 
for reallotment from time to time, on such 
dates during such period as the Commis- 
sioner may fix, to other States in proportion 
to the original allotments to such States 
under paragraph (1) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the t it 
exceeds the sum which the C er 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such period for carrying out such 
portion of its State plan approved under 
this part, and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the pares 
whose proportionate amounts are not so 
duced. Any amount reallotted to a S. 
under this paragraph during a year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under paragraph 
(1) for such year. 

State plans 

“Sec. 215. (a) Any State desiring 10 re- 
ceive its allotment of Federal funds for any 
grant under this part shall submit through 
its State educational agency a State plan. 
A State plan shall be in such detail as the 
Commissioner deems necessary, and shall 

“*(1) set forth a program for the use of 
grants, in accordance with section 214 (a) (2) 
which affords assurance of substantial 
ress, with respect to all segments of the adult 
population and all areas of the State, toward 
carrying out the purposes of such section; 

“*(2) provides for the administration of 
such plan by the State educational agency; 

“*(3) provides for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency, and 
the State health authority authorizing the 
use of such health information and services 
for adults as may be available from such 
agencies and as may reasonbly be necessary 
to enable them to benefit from the instruc- 
tion provided pursuant to this title; 

4) provides for grants to public and 
private nonprofit agencies for special proj- 
ects, teacher-training and research; 

5) provides for cooperation with Com- 
munity Action programs, Work Experience 
programs, VISTA, Work Study, and other 
programs relating to the antipoverty effort; 

6) provides that such agency will make 
such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
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this part and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Commissioner 
finds to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

“*('7) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid the State 
under this part (including such funds paid 
by the State to local educational agencies); 
and 


“*(8) provides such further information 
and assurances as the Commissioner may by 
regulation require, 

b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this part, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity 
for a hearing. 

“Payments 


“ ‘Sec, 216. (a) Except as provided in sub- 
section (b), the Federal share of expendi- 
tures to carry out a State plan shall be paid 
from a State’s allotment available for grants 
to such State. For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for the two succeeding 
fiscal years the Federal share for each State 
shall be 90 per centum. 

„b) No payment shall be made to any 
State from its allotment for any fiscal year 
unless the Commissioner finds that the 
amount available for expenditure by such 
State for adult education from non-Federal 
sources for such year will be not less than the 
amount expended for such purposes from 
such sources during the preceding fiscal year. 

e) Payments to a State under this part 
may be in installments and in advance or 
by way of reimbursement with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
underpayments. 

Operation of State plans; hearings and 
` judicial review 

“ ‘Sec. 217. (a) Whenever the Commis- 
sioner after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the State educational 
agency administering a State plan approved 
under this part, finds that— 

1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 215, or 

**(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 
the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this part (or in his 
discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to programs under or 
portions of the State plan not affected by 
such failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied, no further payments 
may be made to such State under this part 
(or payments shall be limited to programs 
under or portions of the State plan not af- 
fected by such failure). 

%) A State educational agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under section 215 or subsection (a) of this 
section may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located, by filing a petition with such court 
within sixty days after such final action. 
A copy of the petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioner or any officer designated by 
him for that purpose. The Commissioner 
thereupon shall file in the court the record 
of the proceedings on which he based his 
action, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28, United States Code. Upon the filing of 
such petition, the court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to affirm the action of the Commissioner 
or to set it aside, in whole or in part, tem- 
porarily or permanently, but until the filing 
of the record, the Commissioner may modify 
or set aside his order. The findings of the 
Commissioner as to the facts, if supported 
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by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
but. the court, for good cause shown, may 
remand the case to the Commissioner to 
take further evidence, and the Commissioner 
may thereupon make new or modified find- 
ings of fact and may modify his previous 
action, and shall file in the court the record 
of the further proceedings. Such new or 
modified findings of fact shall likewise be 
conclusive if supported by substantial evi- 
dence. The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
action of the Commissioner shall be final, 
subject to the review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not unless so specifically ordered by the 
court operate as a stay of the Commissioner’s 
action. 

Special projects and teacher training 

Sr. 218. (a) The sums reserved in sec- 
tion 214(a)(1) for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall be used for making special proj- 
ect grants or providing teacher-training 

ts in accordance with this section. 

“*(b) The Commissioner is authorized to 
make grants to local educational agencies or 
other public or private nonprofit agencies, 
including educational television stations, for 
special projects which will be carried out in 
furtherance of the purposes of this part, and 
which— 

“*(1) involve the use of innovative meth- 
ods, , materials, or programs which 
the Commissioner determines may have na- 
tional significance or be of special value in 
promoting effective programs under this part, 
or 

““*(2) involve programs of adult education, 

carried out in cooperation with other Fed- 
eral, federally assisted, State, or local pro- 
grams which the Commissioner determines 
have unusual promise in promoting a com- 
prehensive or coordinated approach to the 
problems of persons with basic educational 
deficiencies. 
The Commissioner shall establish, procedures 
for grants under this subsection 
which shall require a non-Federal contribu- 
tion of at least 10 per centum of the costs 
of such projects wherever feasible and not 
inconsistent with the purposes of this sub- 
Section. 

“*(c) The Commissioner is authorized to 
provide (directly or by contract), or to make 
grants to colleges or universities, State or 
local educational agencies, or other appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agencies 
or organizations to provide training to per- 
sons engaged, or preparing to engage, as 
personnel in adult education programs de- 
signed to carry out the purposes of this part, 
with such stipends and allowances, if any 
(including traveling and subsistence ex- 
penses), for persons undergoing such train- 
ing and their dependents as the Commis- 
sioner may by regulation determine. 

Administration 

"Sec. 219. (a) (1) The President shall, 
within ninety days of enactment of this part 
appoint a National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education. 

“*(2) The National Advisory Committee 
shall have eight members, consisting of the 
Commissioner of Education, who shall be 
chairman, and seven other members who 
shall, to the extent possible, include per- 
sons knowledgeable in the field of adult edu- 
cation, State and local public school officials, 
and other persons having special knowledge 
and experience, or qualifications with respect 
to adult basic education, and persons repre- 
sentative of the general public. Such Ad- 
visory Committee shall meet at the call of 
the chairman but not less often than twice 
a year. 

““(3) The Advisory Committee shall ad- 
vise the Commissioner in the preparation of 
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general regulations and with respect to policy 
matters arising in the administration of this 
part, including policies and procedures gov- 
erning the approval of State plans under 
section 215 and policies to eliminate dupli- 
cation, and to effectuate the coordination of 
programs under this part and other pro- 
grams offering adult education activities and 
services. 

“*(4) The Advisory Committee shall re- 
view the administration and effectiveness of 
the adult basic education program and other 
federally supported adult education pro- 
grams as they relate to basic adult educa- 
tion, make recommendations with respect 
thereto, and make annual reports to the 
President of its findings and recommenda- 
tions (including recommendations for 
changes in this part and other Federal laws 
relating to adult education activities and 
services). The President shall transmit each 
such report to the Congress together with 
his comments and recommendations. The 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
shall coordinate the work of this committee 
with that of other related advisory com- 
mittees. 

“*(5) Members of the Advisory Committee 
who are not regular full-time employees of 
the United States, shall, while serving on the 
business of the Committee, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Commissioner; but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including travel time; and while so serv- 
ing away from their homes or regular places 
of business, members may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5703 of title 
5 of the United States Code for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

“*(6) The Commissioner shall engage such 
technical assistance as may be required to 
carry out the functions of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, and the Commissioner shall, in ad- 
dition, make ayailable to the Advisory Com- 
mittee such secretarial, clerical, and other 
assistance and such pertinent data prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as it may require to carry out its 
functions. 

“*(7) In carrying out its functions pur- 
suant to this subsection, the Advisory Com- 
mittee may utilize the services and facilities 
of any agency of the Federal Government, in 
accordance with agreements between the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the head of such agency. 

“*(b) (1) The Commissioner is authorized 
to delegate any of his functions under this 
part, except the making of regulations, to 
any officer or employee of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“*(2) In administering the provisions of 
this part, the Commissioner is authorized to 
utilize the services and facilities of any 
agency of the Federal Government and of 
any other public or nonprofit agency or in- 
stitution, in accordance with agreements be- 
tween the Secretary and the head thereof. 

“*(c) (1) Nothing contained in this part 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administerion, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system, or over the selection of library 
resources, textbooks, or other printed or pub- 
lished instructional materials by any educa- 
tional institution or school system. 

“*(2) The National Advisory Committee 
on Adult Basic Education is authorized to 
encourage the establishment of State and 
local adult education advisory committees 
in order to improve reporting of State and 
local administration of programs under this 
part. Such local and State advisory com- 
mittees may be existing groups or especially 
established by State and local administrators 
of the programs to assure that the local pro- 
gram is meeting the needs of the community. 
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„d) No grant may be made under this 
part for any educational program, activity, 
or service related to sectarian instruction 
or religious worship, or provided by a school 
or department of divinity. For purposes of 
this subsection, the term “school or depart- 
ment of divinity” means an institution or a 
department or branch of an institution 
whose program is specifically for the educa- 
tion of students to prepare them to become 
ministers of religion or to enter upon some 
other religious vocation, or to prepare them 
to teach theological subjects. 

Funding 

“Sec. 219. Of the sums appropriated to 
carry out this title for a fiscal year, not less 
than $40,000,000 shall be available only for 
carrying out this part.’” 


Mr. BELL (during the reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with 


The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-seven 
Members are present, nota quorum, The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 316] 
Albert Gray O’Konski 
Andrews, Greigg Olsen, Mont. 
George W. Gubser O'Neill, Mass. 
Ashley Hagan, Ga Passman 
Aspinall Hansen, Idaho Pirnie 
Bow Harvey, Ind Poage 
Brown, Calif. Hébert Pool 
Cabell Howard Powell 
Callaway Johnson, Okla. Rees 
T Jones, Ala. Robison 
Celler Jones, Mo. Rogers, Tex 
Conyers Kee Roncalio 
Cramer King, N.Y. St Germain 
Daddario Kluczynski Scott 
Denton Landrum Stephens 
Derwinski Long, La. Thompson, Tex. 
Dickinson McClory Todd 
Diggs Martin, Ala Toll 
Dow Martin, Mass. Tuten 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Nebr. Udall 
al Mathias Utt 
Edwards, La Monagan Willis 
Evans, Colo. Morrison Wilson, 
Evins, Tenn Morse Charles H. 
Feighan Moss Wright 
Fisher Murray 
Flood Nedzi 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill, H.R. 15111, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he directed the roll to be 
called, when 355 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, the Clerk had just reported 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. BELL]. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California [Mr. BELL] for 5 
minutes. 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment relieves the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity of its administrative 
function under title IIB, adult basic 
education. 

It would shift the administrative au- 
thority for the program to the Office of 
Education. 

The Office of Education now retains 
the delegated authority for the program. 

The amendment is identical in sub- 
stance to one adopted Wednesday by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee when it considered amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

It is my intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the House version of amend- 
ments to the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act to establish the adult 
education program as a new title. 

I am informed by legislative counsel 
and the Parliamentarian that this ap- 
proach will pose no mechanical difficulty. 

My amendment would make two im- 
portant changes in the act: 

First, it would provide an expansion of 
the program. 

Second, it would place the entire ad- 
ministrative responsibility for adult edu- 
cation in the Office of Education. 

In expanding the program, my amend- 
ment does not differ substantially from 
the provisions of H.R. 15111. 

It does make some changes, however. 

H.R. 15111 provides that 25 percent or 
$6.6 million of the $26.5 million provided 
for the program be used for special proj- 
ects and teacher training under section 
218. 

My amendment provides that at least 
10 percent but no more than 20 percent 
of the $40 million authorized be used for 
the same purpose. 

Between $4 million and $8 million 
would be earmarked for special projects 
which include innovative methods of 
teaching adults or programs which pro- 
mote a comprehensive approach to the 
problems of adult educational deficien- 
cies, and for the training of adult educa- 
tion teachers. 

My amendment, by providing between 
10 and 20 percent of the funding for spe- 
cial projects and teacher training, builds 
in flexibility in meeting the varying 
needs of the States. 

Certain States now have imaginative 
programs and would more efficiently 
spend a greater sum on the teaching pro- 
grams. 

The Commissioner would make this 
determination and assign the funds ac- 
cordingly. 

It is important to note, Mr. Chairman, 
that my amendment requires a State 
plan to include cooperation with com- 
munity action programs, work experi- 
ence programs, VISTA, work study, and 
other programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. 

It does not eliminate the adult educa- 
tion program from the antipoverty effort. 

In addition, my amendment would set 
up a National Advisory Committee on 
Adult Basic Education. 

Appointed by the President, the eight- 
member committee would advise the 
Commissioner in preparing regulations 
and on policy matters. 
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The committee would also review the 
administration and effectiveness of the 
program and make recommendations to 
the President annually. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment goes 
to the very heart of the difficulties that 
have plagued the poverty program since 
1964—administration. 

My amendment would simply elimi- 
nate OEO as the middleman in the fund- 
ing procedure. 

Under the present setup, title ITB can 
only be implemented when OEO trans- 
fers the funds to the Office of Education, 
which, in turn, passes them on to the 
States for further routing. 

OEO has been merely acting as a 
budgetary conduit under title ITB. 

The procedure has added to the ad- 
ministrative headaches at OEO and 
caused months of delays in funding State 
programs. 

It is argued that my amendment would 
eliminate the imaginative contributions 
OEO makes to education programs. 

I would point out that OEO will con- 
tinue to develop innovations in adult 
education under section 207 of the act. 

My amendment does not disturb that 
authority. 

Mr. Chairman, my amendment does 
not go beyond the scope of the changes 
proposed by H.R. 15111. 

It is merely an administrative change 
that will improve the efficiency of pro- 
gram and free OEO from its purely cleri- 
cal function in the program. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, let me observe that the 
amendment of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. BELL] pays a great compli- 
ment to the committee bill in that, as he 
has already confessed, his own amend- 
ment adopts so much of the substance of 
12111 would be found in the bill, H.R. 

There are several reasons I think the 
gentleman’s amendment ought to be 
defeated. 

First, he has made very clear he wants 
to give control of the adult education 
program to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 

I happen to have a high regard for 
that commissioner, but it does seem to 
me, Mr. Chairman, that the Commis- 
sioner of Education has plenty of thorny 
problems to keep him very busy ‘these 
days without adding another very signif- 
icant area of responsibility. 

In the second place may I say to the 
gentleman from California, the same 
thing that was said yesterday with re- 
spect to the amendment to take project 
Headstart out of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and place it over in the Of- 
fice of Education. If we were to do what 
the gentleman is suggesting, we might 
very well kill the entire adult basic edu- 
cation program for there is no guarantee 
at all that we are going to be able to 
write into the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act next week an adult 
basic education program. 

A third point I would have to cite in 
opposition to the gentleman’s suggestion 
is that he wants to expand the program. 
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Now let me make very clear that I 
would like very much to expand the 
program, too. But from time to time we 
hear something around this place about 
“fiscal responsibility,” and you will ob- 
serve, I may say to the gentleman from 
California, that the committee bill stays 
within the President's budget. If we 
were to adopt the suggestion of the gen- 
tleman from California, we would start 
busting that budget. 

There are perhaps even more profound 
reasons for opposing the suggestion of 
the gentleman from California. One of 
the great assets, in my judgment, in 
maintaining the adult basic education 
program within the administrative juris- 
diction of the OEO is that we will there- 
by maintain the maximum focus upon 
the problems of the poor in the United 
States, for the fact of the matter is that 
most of the illiterate Americans 18 years 
of age and above are within the poverty 
category. 

I think it is clear, if one observes the 
way in which the adult basic educational 
program is administered, that there is no 
requirement in the present statute that 
a person must be poor to participate in 
the program. 

However, the joint regulations estab- 
lished by the OEO and the OE for the 
adult basic education program stress that 
its “primary purpose” is “to provide basic 
instruction to impoverished adults whose 
ability to read and write the English 
language, to quote from the guidelines, 
constitute a substantial impairment of 
their employability.” 

The fact of the direct participation by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
the putting together of the guidelines 
insures that the title II-B program will, 
to the maximum extent possible, be of 
assistance to impoverished adults in our 
country. 

There is another reason that I must 
oppose the gentleman’s amendment, and 
it goes back to the principle of all the 
Republican amendments, which is to 
scatter these programs all over Wash- 
ington, D.C., and to do so after many 
months of painful effort to establish pat- 
terns of cooperation and coordination at 
the local level—something that the gen- 
tlemen on the other side even say they 
favor. Yet they now come up with prop- 
ositions that would fragment these pro- 
grams and scatter them all over the lot. 

There is another point I would like 
to make in opposition to the gentleman’s 
proposition, and that is that in many 
of our States we have not had sufficient 
experience in operating these title II-B 
programs. It has been not an easy task 
to get them off the ground. For that rea- 
son, to rip out the program from its 
present context, where it is being ad- 
ministered by OEO, and plant it in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, would be, I think, a precipitous 
and ill-advised action. 

There is another reason that I think 
the gentleman’s amendment would be 
a mistake. At the present time we have 
in process a number of in-depth analy- 
ses at the State and local level to evaluate 
the progress of the adult basic educa- 
tion program. To change the admin- 
istrative structure of this program at 
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this time without any clear effort to 
assess the evaluations would be in my 
judgment an extremely wasteful pro- 
cedure. 

I must say, to conclude, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the reasons are so many for 
keeping the present administrative 
structure of this terribly important adult 
basic education program, and the reasons 
so sparse for taking it out of the OEO, 
that I hope the gentleman’s amendment 
is defeated. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

As I listened to the gentleman from 
Indiana, I felt he was making some panic 
statements about a transfer that has 
already been accepted by OEO from the 
inception of this act, since they have 
transferred adult basic education to the 
Office of Education to handle and ad- 
minister now. We saw the agreement in 
the subcommittee of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. PERKINS] where this very 
amendment was adopted. And when we 
came into the full committee, it is true, 
for some unknown reason the majority 
decided not to make the transfer. We 
see over in the other body they have 
made the transfer of adult basic educa- 
tion to the Office of Education. We had 
exactly the same thing happen in the 
work-study program. The first year 
work study was a part of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

It didn’t take as long for the majority 
to become convinced that work study 
ought to be transferred to the Office of 
Education and did so when the act was 
extended last year. This is an identical 
situation. I cannot see how anybody 
would oppose this. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

The transfer in the Senate has just 
been made. They have done what we 
are proposing right now. The problem 
basically is that OEO, with all its differ- 
ent programs, is sometimes in a position 
where it works toward the detriment of 
an educational program, because it has 
to rob Peter to pay Paul, so to speak, 
and on adult education millions of dol- 
lars were not allocated to California. I 
know that happened to other States also, 
because of OEO’s desire to fund some 
other program that perhaps they liked 
better than adult education at that time. 
What I say is, let us put it where it be- 
longs, in the Department of Education, 
and let it be handled efficiently and di- 
rectly. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I be- 
lieve the gentleman is addressing him- 
self to the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. However, this House is 
considering the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

The second point I would make is that, 
while I am always interested in what is 
going on in the Senate, I would point out 
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to the gentleman this is the House of 
Representatives, and we have our own 
responsibility to make our own judgment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman from Indiana that next 
week, when the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act comes up, I cannot 
conceive anybody on his side objecting 
to an amendment, as proposed by the 
gentleman from California, to put this in 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act. It is perfectly germane, and I 
am sure people on our side would be 
agreeable to the same amendment. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, that is 
a fallacious argument, because in the 
committee, when both the poverty and 
education bills were coming before us, 
the committee made the decision—we 
think wrongly—to put it in the economie 
opportunity bill. They did that when 
the adult education had been added to 
the elementary and secondary education 
amendments and was a part of that bill 
in the subcommittee. The same gentle- 
men arguing against this transfer were 
instrumental in seeing that it was put 
back in the poverty program. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentlewoman 
from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, in the State of Oregon, such pro- 
grams are carried on under the Depart- 
ment of Education. It seems to me this 
amendment would bring about better 
programing and that there would be a 
wiser expenditure of funds. As far as 
my State is concerned, I feel compelled to 
support this amendment, at this time, to 
transfer this to the Office of Education, 
where I believe it belongs. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentlewoman. 

Talking about fragmented programs, 
this is fragmented now. We ought to put 
all education programs under the Office 
of Education or else put them all in OEO. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
argument is used that we should not 
transfer this because we have a variety 
of needs to coordinate in OEO. We 
could just as well argue that we have a 
variety of educational programs such as 
vocational rehabilitation, higher educa- 
tion, and all education programs which 
should not be under the Office of Educa- 
tion, but should be put over under OEO. 
This does not make any sense. Coordi- 
nation should occur in one agency of the 
Government, at the Cabinet level, in 
HEW. The Office of Education is pre- 
pared to do this. Let us coordinate our 
various education programs in one 
agency, and not worry so much about co- 
ordinating adult basic education with 
small business, and with farmers’ loans, 
and with other programs that have noth- 
ing to do with education. This is pre- 
cisely what the amendment of the gen- 
tleman proposes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chariman, 
do I correctly understand that the crux 
of this present argument revolves around 
whether or not these funds, which will 
be used for education, will be adminis- 
tered as they presently are by OEO, or 
will they be transferred completely to 
the Commissioner of Education for ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, that 
is essentially true, although it should be 
added that under the present setup the 
action of the administration is delegated 
by OEO to the Office of Education in 
most instances. The problem is that 
OEO determines how much money will 
be allocated. If they take the money 
from adult education and put it in some 
other program, no one ever knows how 
much money they should have gotten in 
adult education. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Can the gentle- 
man solve the problem by giving to Har- 
old Howe, the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, this additional authority? Some 
of us are having more than the usual 
amount of trouble with Mr. Howe now 
you know. He is prone to assume powers 
for himself without basis. Some of us 
have had considerable trouble dealing 
with him as things are. 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman will 
have the same problems he refers to, 
whoever administers this program, I 
fear. He can solve it in this respect: 
there would be a specific allocation of 
funds to the Commissioner of Education. 
He would have a specific program, and 
would allocate the funds to the States. 
All of the various States that have basic 
education programs going would be able 
to supplement their programs and know 
how much money was coming in. 

This will provide for intelligent ad- 
ministration of the program, instead of 
the confusion we have had. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BELL. The gentleman is exactly 
correct. 

So far as dealing with the Commis- 
sioner of Education is concerned, there 
would be no difference from what there 
is under the Poverty Act. There would 
be the same problem. 

Essentially the OEO is merely a fund- 
er. It merely, one might say, gets in the 
way, to a degree. It is the in-between 
area which is not needed. It does add 
to the confusion, by the fact that they 
change funds around to whichever pro- 
gram they seem to like at that time. 
What suffers? Adult education. 

There are 370,000 people in the United 
States today who want basic adult edu- 
cation. They should have the oppor- 
tunity to get that education and have 
the funds available for it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, today we have be- 
fore us for our consideration a most 
important piece of legislation—the 1966 
amendments to the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. Enactment of this bill 
is essential to enable the continuation of 
the many successful programs begun 
during the past 2 years. The activities 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
have not been without criticism, but on 
the whole I feel that the antipoverty 
effort has had some remarkable results 
and should definitely be continued. 

The changes proposed by H.R. 15111 
have come from careful study and exam- 
ination of the strengths and weaknesses 
of the programs in existence. In its pro- 
posals, the committee has tried to correct 
certain inadequacies in the regulations 
and administration of the program. 
There has been a frank realization that 
perhaps the community action programs 
and the Job Corps have not been as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped. The author- 
izations requested for these programs are 
modest. Hopefully, many of the difficul- 
ties in these programs stemmed from 
their innovative nature, and can be over- 
come with more careful planning and 
administration. 

The amendments propose that the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Headstart, 
and VISTA programs be expanded. 
These three programs have demon- 
strated their effectiveness in accomplish- 
ing their goals and deserve increased 
appropriations. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps has 
given help and hope to hundreds of thou- 
sands of young persons by enabling them 
to remain in school, return for more 
education. or become gainfully employed. 
If these men and women can receive the 
education, training, and motivation at 
this crucial period of their lives, they may 
be able to break out of the cycle of 
poverty. 

The accomplishments of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, which had 278,000 
enrollees in fiscal year 1965 and 528,000 
enrollees in fiscal 1966, more than justify 
the increased expenditures requested in 
these amendments. During fiscal year 
1966, $271 million was obligated to sup- 
port the 1,477 Neighborhood Youth Corps 
projects. The proposal before us asks 
for $496 million for this program. 

The amendments request that the 
amounts of money appropriated for the 
Headstart programs be increased from 
$180 million currently obligated, to $352 
million for fiscal year 1967. The pro- 
grams conducted this past summer en- 
rolled more than half a million children 
of preschool age. It is estimated, how- 
ever, that there are about four times this 
number who should have the opportunity 
to attend Headstart classes. Increased 
funds for this program will mean that 
it can continue to grow, and can continue 
to emphasize a broad approach to pre- 
school classes, including health exami- 
nations, nutritional supplements, family 
involvement, and psychological services. 
Such a program is a sound investment 
in the future—the earlier we reach the 
children of poverty the greater the 
chance of helping them. 

These educational programs are geared 
toward children and youth, which is gen- 
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erally the age group referred to when 
one talks of formal education. I would 
give full support to these two programs. 
Another education program, in which I 
am most interested, but which does not 
receive as much public attention is that 
of adult basic education. In the past, 
unfortunately, adult education has 
meant cultural and academic enrichment 
programs for middle and upper class 
adults who wished to learn new ideas and 
skills. This is certainly a valid and useful 
concept and should continue to be 
supported. 

The adult basic education to which I 
am referring involves the teaching of 
reading, writing, and computational 
skills to adults who are considered func- 
tionally illiterate. The purpose of this 
type of program is to enable these per- 
sons to be prepared to support them- 
selves, participate in occupational train- 
ing, and continue with further education 
in order to open additional employment 
opportunities. The OEO has estimated 
that there are almost 11 million persons 
between the ages of 18 and 64 who have 
less than an eighth grade education. 
The adult basic education program in 
the Economic Opportunity Act was con- 
ceived to provide classes for as many of 
these persons as possible. To quote from 
a recent Office of Education report on 
educational deficient adults: 

The unskilled and the undereducated have 
largely been “screened out” of regular train- 
ing programs provided under MDTA, ARA, 
and other Government-sponsored training 
projects. Their limited preparation has made 
their acceptance into current training pro- 
grams virtually impossible. As a result, 
they cannot hope to compete for available 
jobs which make ever-increasing demands 
in skill, training, and education. 


It is well known that those without 
basic reading, writing, and computation- 
al skills cannot qualify for the type of 
skilled job for which there is a growing 
demand in this country. The type of job 
these people can qualify for is the one 
which is likely to disappear as automa- 
tion occurs. The unemployment rate is 
substantially higher among those with 
less education. Although many say the 
emphasis should be placed on antipover- 
ty programs for younger Americans, I 
feel very strongly that this group needs 
and deserves aid. 

A program of this nature not only 
helps the man or woman who directly 
participates in it. Enabling these adults 
to become literate and, therefore, able 
to hold better jobs indirectly affects their 
families. A study reported in a recent 
book, “Poverty Amid Affluence,” by Os- 
car Ornati, points up the importance of 
the educational level of the father of a 
low-income family: 

Having or not having money does not in 
itself and of itself determine educational 
levels. The fact of low income does not 
preclude the possibility of a high school or 
even a college diploma. The level of educa- 
tion achieved by the father is more signifi- 
cant than his income in determining the 
importance given to education in the home 


and the degree of interest shown in the 
child's progress in school. 


Our continuing support of adult basic 
education programs is essential to enable 
many of our older citizens to continue to 
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be able to find work, and to help them 
and their families rise from the difficul- 
ties of poverty. I have myself intro- 
duced legislation which would expand 
educational programs for adults to enable 
them to overcome English language limi- 
tations, to improve their basic education 
in preparation for occupational training 
and more profitable employment and to 
become more productive and responsible 
citizens. Under the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act, 45 State plans have been ap- 
proved with plans in 9 States pending. 
There was a total enrollment of 37,991 
in fiscal year 1965, and an enrollment of 
75,000 estimated for fiscal year 1966. 

I would hope that this program will 
continue to grow and serve more people. 
The proposed amendments offer several 
changes designed to strengthen and im- 
prove existing programs. They outline 
criteria to govern the administration of 
State plans, with emphasis on coordina- 
tion with related programs such as em- 
ployment training and job counseling. 
To encourage innovative programs, funds 
will be made available for grants directly 
to local groups for special projects. 
Twenty-five percent of the funds appro- 
priated could be reserved for special proj- 
ect grants and for training of adult basic 
education teachers. These proposed 
changes may be expected to improve the 
adult basic education programs already 
in existence. 

Other proposals in this bill would re- 
vamp the work experience program, ini- 
tiate programs of rehabilitation of nar- 
cotic addicts, expand job opportunities 
for the hard-core unemployed older 
worker, and continue support of legal aid 
activities. In short, I feel that these 
amendments are well thought out and 
make an effort to initiate changes in pro- 
grams where problems have arisen. I 
urge support of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. BELL]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. BELL) there 
were—ayes 40, noes 61. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chairman 
appointed as tellers Mr. BELL and Mr. 
GIBBONS. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 50, 
noes 73. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ICHORD 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. IcHorp: On page 
16, line 11, before the period, insert the fol- 
lowing: : Provided, that all proposals for 
programs of legal advice and legal repre- 
sentation shall not less than 60 days prior 
to their approval, or, in the case of existing 
programs, prior to any additional funding 
under the title, be submitted by the ap- 
plicant to the bar associations in the areas 
intended to be served by the program for 
such association's review, comments, and 
recommendations”. 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is prompted by a legal rep- 
resentation program that was approved 
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in the State of Missouri embracing five 
counties in my district and four counties 
in the district of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Huncate]. This particular 
program was conceived by a professor at 
the University of Missouri. In the ap- 
plication for approval of the program the 
misrepresentation was made that all of 
the local bar associations were in favor 
of the plan. Subsequently thereto, eight 
or nine bar associations met and disap- 
proved the particular application. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the amend- 
ment is very simple and I believe it is 
very explicit. It merely requires that 
before these programs are approved or 
funded they must be submitted to the 
local bar associations in order that the 
local bar associations can make com- 
ments and recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this is 
absolutely essential, because if these pro- 
grams are to be successful, they must 
have the cooperation of the members of 
the local bar associations. 

Mr. Chairman, as to this specific pro- 
gram, I want to make clear the fact that 
it is not as yet funded. 

Mr. Chairman, the intent of this 
amendment is to require the Office of 
Economic Opportunity to submit this 
program to the local bar associations for 
comment and suggestions before the ap- 
plication is funded. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. Iam happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would hope that in my asking the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Missouri to 
yield and rising in support of his amend- 
ment I shall not deliver the kiss of death 
to it. However, I want the gentleman 
to know that I favor his amendment and 
I want the gentleman to know that it is 
an excellent amendment and express the 
hope that it will be accepted on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to state to the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Goopett] that I 
have conferred with the managers of the 
bill at great length, and I believe this 
amendment will be agreed to by the 
managers of the committee bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Grssons] has 
a similar situation and is in favor of the 
amendment. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Mis- 
souri very highly upon his purpose in 
offering this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us in the 
North Carolina delegation have heard 
from our State bar associations, our dis- 
trict and county associations, which as- 
sociations have been very much con- 
cerned about the manner in which this 
question has been handled. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the gentleman from Missouri should be 
commended by all of the Members of the 
House for bringing this question to our 
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attention and, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to see it adopted unanimously. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make it clear that this does 
not give the local bar association a veto 
over the proposed programs but merely 
gives the various bar associations the op- 
portunity to present suggestions and 
recommendations thereon. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as the gentleman from 
Missouri indicated, he discussed this 
matter with me and with other members 
of the committee before offering it. 
Speaking for myself, I see nothing wrong 
with the amendment that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] has offered. 

Mr. Chairman, knowing the gentle- 
man’s deep interest in this matter and his 
deep interest in providing the best possi- 
ble free legal service programs for the 
poor, I certainly intend to support his 
amendment. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I would not 
want it thought that as a matter of prac- 
tice or policy that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is not already doing this. 
In fact, they are very sensitive about 
getting bar association consultation in 
these projects. They have informed me 
that over one-half of all the legal service 
programs approved by them are operated 
by the bar associations. Another one- 
third of such programs while not spon- 
sored by the bar associations, enjoy bar 
association participation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, because they were 
disturbed by the situation which the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] 
has brought to our attention, OEO issued 
a memorandum in August of this year 
to their legal services program regional 
representatives, insisting that they 
satisfy themselves that the local bar as- 
sociations had indeed been consulted 
with respect to any legal services pro- 
gram. I hope the amendment will be 
approved. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. IcHorp]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, QUIE 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. um: On page 
15, line 15, after “shall be”, insert “trans- 


ferred to the U.S, Commissioner of Education 
to be”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have asked for this 
time to pose a question to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] because we 
are about to complete our work on title 


II. 

The gentleman from Florida and I 
have had some discussion about the 
amendment that I previously offered and 
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then withdrew at the gentleman’s sug- 
gestion. 

As I understand it, this amendment 
could be applicable on a broader basis 
to both the Job Corps and to community 
action programs if it were in title VI. 

We came not to a complete agreement 
but quite close to an agreement on my 
amendment so it is my intention not to 
offer the amendment to title II but to 
offer the amendment to title VI later on. 
I hope we may have the same agreement 
at that point on the amendment as we 
might have had as to title II. 

Mr, GIBBONS.. I think I can certainly 
assure the gentleman that that will be 
the case. 
` Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, after that 
colloquy I will remind my colleagues that 
the amendment I am offering would 
transfer Project Headstart to the Office 
of Education. 

The way it will do this will be to trans- 
fer the $350 million earmarked in this 
bill to the U.S. Commissioner so that he 
could do it in conjunction with his ad- 
ministration of title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary School Act. The same 
authority that the Director has pres- 
ently will be given to the Commissioner 
of Education. 

At the time the Project Headstart and 
the preschool programs were made part 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Elementary and Secondary School 
Act was not law. But since that time 
under title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary School Act, many preschools both 
summer and all year around have been 
funded by the Office of Education, So 
we find many schools in the country that 
are funded by both agencies. 

CAP’s were informed last summer that 
only one-third of their money should be 
used for the Project Headstart. When 
they asked where else they were going 
to get the money, it was suggested that 
they go to the Elementary and Secondary 
8 Act for the money, which they 
did. 

This makes for confusion and an extra 
amount of redtape for all of our schools 
in the country to be involved in. 

Some of you might ask the question 
What does this do with that percentage 
of private schools that have Headstart 
programs in their schools? 

There is no change in the authority 
which we have given under this act to 
the Director when we transfer over to 
the Commissioner of Education. If we 
do this for 1 year, we can then move into 
a complete amalgamation of these two 
programs. But as far as the local schools 
are concerned, their money would all 
come from the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education and, therefore, we would be 
taking one more step toward coordinat- 
ing the programs and consolidating them 
and making them administered by one 
agency in order to prevent confusion. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in strong opposi- 
tion to this amendment. We have dis- 
cussed this in connection with the sub- 
stitute bill that the minority offered and 
which was defeated earlier in our com- 
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mittee deliberations. It is again being 
raised. 

Both Members of the minority as well 
as Members of the majority side acknowl- 
edge that one of the truly outstand- 
ing programs that has evolved out of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity Act is 
the Headstart program. I think we are 
in complete agreement about this. 

If our local school agencies were in a 
position to implement a program such 
as this, my question to the Members on 
the minority side is why did they not do 
so prior to the impetus and stimulus 
given to this idea by the Economic Op- 
portunity Director? 

I think that what we are considering 
here is a major attempt on the part of 
the minority side to gut one of the truly 
outstanding features of our economic 
opportunity program. Headstart is the 
brain child of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and it has worked. It has 
benefited some half-million youngsters in 
our communities across the country. 
This is not a sincere effort to try to create 
better coordination, because there has 
been no criticism that the program has 
not been coordinated well in our local 
communities. What they are seeking 
here is to put under the Office of Educa- 
tion a program which has worked suc- 
cessfully under the administration of the 
Economic Opportunity Director. 

Our local communities now operate 
some 26,000 school systems. They al- 
ready have had tremendous difficulty in 
coming forth with programs under the 
new Primary, Secondary Education Act. 
If we were to review the record of their 
own suggestions and their own programs 
over the last year of the Elementary 
Secondary Education Act, we would see 
that of the half-billion dollars devoted 
to title I under that act, less than 10 
percent of the funds given to our local 
school systems has gone into the pre- 
school education area. So what is really 
needed here is the continued attention, 
the continued direction and stimulus of 
an independent agency like the Office of 
Economie Opportunity to continually 
emphasize the importance of this pro- 
gram by directing special attention to the 
3- and 4-year-old children, so that when 
they can get into our school systems, 
they will at least be on an equal par with 
the youngsters from better families. 

One of the most important problems 
that will be encountered if we should 
transfer this program to the Office of 
Education is some of the legal difficulty 
that now confronts our local school sys- 
tems in directing their attention to the 
area of preschool education. Most of 
our school systems have a responsibility 
for the education of youngsters from the 
Ist grade, perhaps, to the 12th grade. 
To ask them now to direct their attention 
with special funds in the preschool area 
I think would be an unnecessary burden. 

Furthermore, if we will recall the argu- 
ment given by the minority, which has 
been accepted by our side, that we need 
to stimulate the interests of the poor 
themselves in formulating programs 
which will help their children, by direct- 
ing that the program be administered by 
the Office of Education, we will take the 
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program away from the poor, away from 
their participation. 

Headstart, as we have conceived it, 
continues to be a community action ac- 
tivity, for the poor themselves to see and 
to understand the need of special atten- 
tion for these youngsters at the early 
preschool age. 

If we turn these programs over to our 
school boards, where will be the partici- 
pation of the poor? They certainly are 
not represented truly on the 26,000 school 
boards across the country. We will be 
taking away from the poor one of the 
great activities which we have seen de- 
velop under this Economic Opportunity 
Act, in which they have been direct 
participants. 

I, therefore, ask you to vote down this 
amendment, and thereby keep this Head- 
start program in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity; a program which they 
started, to which they have given great 
leadership, and continue to encourage 
the participation of the poor in pro- 
grams of self-help for themselves and 
for their own children. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
hopeful that this body will preserve the 
integrity of the Headstart program and 
keep it in the poverty program where it 
belongs. There are few communities in 
the Nation where the impact of Head- 
start has not been felt. The devastating 
effects on children of an environment of 
poverty are beginning to be reversed. 
More than a million children are better 
nourished, in better health, and better 
equipped to enter school as a result of 
this pioneering program. 

But the rapid and sweeping success of 
Project Headstart must not keep us from 
addressing ourselves to the question of 
what needs to be done to increase sub- 
stantially the reach and effectiveness of 
this program. 

First, more of the program must be 
available to more children. Summer 
programs should become year-round 
programs, centers open only a few hours 
a day should be expanded so that full- 
day programs are available in all com- 
munities and the numbers of children 
reached must be greatly increased. We 
must create crash programs to meet the 
problems of the desperate shortage of 
adequate physical facilities and insuffi- 
cient number of trained personnel for 
Headstart projects. Both of these prob- 
lems loom considerably larger as the pro- 
gram moves increasingly to year-round 
projects, when we can no longer depend 
on the personnel and facilities left free 
by school holidays. 

Second, the Headstart program must 
be made available to younger children 
in addition to the 4- and 5-year-olds who 
are now eligible. It has become increas- 
ingly clear that many of the problems 
of deprivation which create candidates 
for the Job Corps during adolescent years 
have their origins very early in life. We 
must move to utilize the techniques we 
have successfully developed to supple- 
ment the care and nurture of the family 
through well-designed arrangements like 
those of Project Headstart, to children 
at an earlier age—as soon as they can 
benefit from stimulation and support 
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from outside the home, and before the 
damage from deprived homes and slum 
neighborhoods becomes so severe that it 
is irreparable. 

It is becoming clearer that the damage 
from environmental deprivation and 
poverty is beginning to take serious toll 
and is making permanent inroads upon 
the child’s personality and develop- 
5 the child's first years of 

e. 

Third, we must face the question of 
what changes are needed in our schools 
if the advances achieved by Headstart 
are not going to be lost when the Head- 
start youngsters become part of the 
school system. 

Headstart has pioneered in a large 
scale demonstration of the dramatic and 
profound impact on. disadvantaged 
youngsters of a program which makes 
possible small classes, a comprehensive 
spectrum of services, including not only 
educational, but also health and social 
service provisions, and parent outreach 
and participation, training and employ- 
ment of persons from the neighborhoods 
served, in new kinds of nonprofessional 
roles which can be steps up the career 
ladder to fully qualified teacher status. 

The implications of this experience for 
our school systems cannot continue to be 
sidestepped or ignored. 

This Congress should continue to give 
the OEO’s Project Headstart the utmost 
in encouragement and support. But we 
must not stand by and see a demonstra- 
bly effective medicine being prescribed 
in grossly inadequate dosages. 

We hope that we may soon see substan- 
tial progress in the expansion of the 
program to more children, for longer 
hours of the day, for more months of the 
year, to much younger children, to in- 
clude greater parent involvement and to 
where we can see a substantial impact 
of the basic principles of Headstart on 
the Nation's public school system. 

We must realize these goals if we are 
to honor our commitment to reverse the 
grave damage that poverty has wrought 
among millions of American children. 
If we do the whole job during the Head- 
start years, we will eliminate the flow of 
high school dropouts out of the school 
system—and into Job Corps centers—or 
worse. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
rise in support of the amendment of the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Under the OEO, the program is not 
really reaching its potential. Of the 3 
million children in need of help, only 
743,000 are reportedly being reached. I 
do not believe this is enough. 

Presently, communities must deal both 
with the Office of Education for pre- 
school funds that are available and, un- 
der the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act, with the OEO for Headstart 
funds under the Poverty Act. It is an- 
other duplication. In a manner of speak- 
ing, it is somewhat similar to the pro- 
gram of the adult education. 

Indications are that the guidelines re- 
quirements are different under each pro- 
gram. This compounds the confusion. 
I do not believe it is necessary. 
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As an educational program, Headstart 
belongs in the Office of Education, with 
the ongoing preschool programs located 
there now. We would then have one 
agency in Washington administering the 
entire preschool program. The fund- 
ing would be from the Office of Educa- 
tion through the State educational 
agencies, and turned over to the local 
community educational boards. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the amend- 
ment is a good one and should be sup- 
ported. 

Mr. GOODELE. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, in a simple statement, 
I believe the gentleman’s amendment 
now answers all the various criticisms 
that were made earlier. It allocates 
from the funds that the majority would 
allocate to Headstart. It leaves the bill 
exactly as it is, as far as Headstart is 
concerned. All it does is that it poses 
the simple issue: Shall we go on with this 
very mixed-up administration, with two 
different agencies in Washington giving 
funds for Headstart with nobody know- 
ing how much money shall go to locali- 
ties from each agency, or shall we pin- 
point right now the money from this bill 
to be administered by the Office of Edu- 
cation in connection with its programs 
under title I of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act? We will then 
have united the administration and can 
give to Headstart the kind of adminis- 
tration that will eliminate confusion at 
the local level. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Gum), there 
were—ayes 26, noes 45. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PERKINS 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I hap- 
pen to represent a district that has bene- 
fited tremendously from the enactment 
of the Economic Opportunity Act. Un- 
employment has persisted too long and at 
much too high a rate in eastern Ken- 
tucky, perhaps higher and longer than 
any other congressional district. The 
Job Corps, the work experience and 
training program are reaching for the 
first time families and individuals with 
training, work income, real hope, and 
substantial assurance of future employ- 
ment. Other programs have not reached 
them. This act does reach them. 

The Job Corps has worked out well in 
the district that I represent. I have one 
Job Corps located near Frenchburg, Ky. 
The Neighborhood Youth Corps is en- 
abling youngsters in many areas of east- 
ern Kentucky to return to and stay in 
educational programs. I believe this 
body certainly should give a great deal 
of consideration before turning its back 
on the youngsters who have been taken 
off the street, and have been given useful 
training and work experience, and have 
been kept in school by such programs as 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and the 
Job Corps. 
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Likewise, the district I am privileged to 
represent has benefited from the work 
study program. 

As to community action programs, 
there has been a lot of controversy, but I 
daresay there is not a congressional dis- 
trict in the United States which has not 
received worthwhile benefits from com- 
munity action programs. 

In the Seventh Congressional District 
of Kentucky remedial health and preven- 
tive sickness programs have had real 
meaning and effect. The list of programs 
which are producing telling results in 
eastern Kentucky as a result of this act 
are impressive. 

I certainly want to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the ad hoc sub- 
committee which has worked so dili- 
gently and faithfully in bringing H.R. 
15111 to the floor of the House. I feel 
that this bill makes improvements in the 
legislation and will permit progress to be 
made in extending economic opportuni- 
ties to millions of American citizens. 

By and large, this legislation is work- 
ing well in the country, and the amend- 
ments will be helpful. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
who has put in many long and faithful 
hours in helping to fashion these amend- 
ments, is due the admiration and praise 
of this body and the American people for 
the work that I hope will be completed 
this afternoon by the overwhelming pas- 
sage of this bill. 

I do have some reservations about title 
V. I helped to work out title V in 1964 
when we enacted the original legislation.. 
It was a very simple title. It utilized 
experience gained from demonstrations 
under section 1115 of the Social Security 
Act and authorized work experience and 
training programs for jobless parents 
and other needy persons that would 
otherwise be on relief or charity without 
any hope of employment. 

One of the reservations I have about 
the amendments to title V is the denial 
of training and work to an enrollee be- 
yond 24 months, I am hopeful that if 
not here, this restriction will be removed 
in conference. I believe the 2-year 
restriction is totally unreasonable and 
unrealistic. Many of the hard-core un- 
employed we are trying to reach in this 
title have had little or no formal educa- 
tion. Can we expect to bridge the chasm 
of years of unemployment and under- 
education in less than 2 years? For 
many, a transfer from the program to 
private employment can be accomplished 
in 2 years or less and is in fact now being 
done in the case of many. But for many 
others, this 24-month restriction will 
have the effect of pushing them back 
onto relief. It makes far more sense to 
me to turn relief funds into payment for 
constructive work performed on needed 
community projects and retain such 
persons in the training program where 
they can acquire the skills and education 
needed for them to find places in private 
employment even if such period requires 
several years. 

This program is extremely important 
to marginal farm families. Under this 
program today approximately 40 percent 
of the funds that have been expended 
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under title V have been expended in the 
rural areas of the country. I am pleased 
that funds for title V were increased at 
my suggestion from $25 million to $115 
million by the full committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, my point 
is that we are going to destroy useful 
work experience and training for thou- 
sands of needy people if the 24-month 
provision prevails in the final version of 
this bill. It is my feeling we should not 
push these people, who are mostly relief 
recipients, back on relief simply because 
we have not finished the retraining job 
in 24 months. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIDNALL: on 
page 14, in line 10, insert a quotation mark 
after the period, and strike out lines 11 
through 23. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment would delete the authoriza- 
tion to the Director of OEO to formulate 
a program of small loans to low-income 
families to meet immediate and urgent 
family needs. The only tool suggested 
in this provision for administering these 
loans is the Federal credit union, which 
is to be used to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Nothing in relation to the admin- 
istration of this program is adequately 
spelled out, either in the language of the 
bill or in the report. It is apparent that 
a possible good idea has been tacked onto 
this bill without any great thought as to 
how it would work, whether it would 
work, or what affect it might have on 
existing institutions that already serve 
the poor and those of moderate income, 
such as Federal credit unions. 

Iam reluctant to take a position which 
may be misunderstood as being in op- 
position to the goal this one paragraph 
loan program proposal has in mind, par- 
ticularly since I understand its genesis 
was in large part due to difficulties ex- 
perienced during last year’s New York 
subway strike. At the time of the strike, 
I pointed to the inadequacy of the only 
program the Federal Government seemed 
willing or able to use, the small business 
loan program. And I wondered at the 
fact that although in at least one in- 
stance churches in the Harlem section 
of the city banded together to rent trans- 
portation for stranded, low-income 
workers, the poverty people never moved 
in to assist in such an obviously valuable 
undertaking. 

Nevertheless, I ask you today to con- 
sider the question of whether this hastily 
added and generalized provision does not 
deserve more care and inspection before 
enactment into law. And I ask you to 
consider the fact that you and I also 
have an obligation to see that existing 
institutions serving low-income and mod- 
erate-income citizens such as the Federal 
credit union system are properly pro- 
tected too. 

The provision as it now stands puts 
a limit on the amount of the loan, $300, 
and the amount of interest—2 percent 
per annum—and then says that the loan 
“shall be made on such other terms and 
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pres N as the Director may pre- 
sc at 

The laws governing Federal credit 
unions, which pass through the commit- 
tee upon which I am ranking minority 
member, Banking and Currency, direct 
that loans from Federal credit unions can 
be for maturities not exceeding 5 years. 
There is no $300 limitation amount. In- 
terest is restricted to no more than 1 
percent per month on unpaid balances. 
Those eligible for loans are the members 
of the Federal credit union. The Fed- 
eral credit union system is placed under 
the general supervision of the Director of 
the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions in 

There is nothing in the language of the 
provision before us that amends the Fed- 
eral credit union laws. Nor is there any- 
thing that suggests how these laws will 
square with the requirements of the new 
loan provisions, as the OEO Director sees 
them. Are we indirectly amending these 
laws? What effect will this have on the 
ability of Federal credit unions to pay 
their regular low-income and moderate- 
income members a decent dividend? 
Will the local credit union committee on 
loans still pass on each loan? How do the 
credit unions get this money to lend out? 
How will the borrowers qualify and pay 
for membership? Who is really in 
charge, the Director of the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions, or the Director of 
OEO? For that matter, will the restric- 
tions on the Federal credit unions now in 
the law, if they are not amended, inhibit 
the usefulness of this provision in the 
poverty bill? We simply do not know 
any of the answers to these questions; 
at least they are not apparent in any 
phase of the legislative history of this 
provision. 

The program suggested by this provi- 
sion could be useful, if properly consid- 
ered and integrated into existing pro- 
grams. It will not accomplish its pur- 
pose in its present form. We do not have 
the time, in 5 minutes of debate on an 
amendment, on the floor today, to per- 
fect the language. The poverty program 
has been criticized in the past for delay, 
confusion, overlapping of functions, and 
lack of clarity of purpose and direction 
in the language used by Congress. Many 
of the amendments already considered 
and accepted to this bill have sought to 
correct past difficulties. It makes no 
sense to turn around and legislate in an- 
other problem program. I urge there- 
fore that this section be deleted, and that 
a program of this sort be fully considered 
and worked out in conjunction with the 
knowledgeable committee in the area 
of Pederal credit unions. If this is done, 
I pledge my own personal support to such 
an approach. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I could understand the 
feeling of the gentleman who just spoke 
if this was a subject dealing with credit 
union, banks and loans of a yery sub- 
stantial nature. However, this is merely 
a situation to assist families in emer- 
gency situations. This has nothing to 
do with credit unions. In order to be- 
come a member of a credit union, you 
have to make deposits, you have to build 
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up your credit. Then you can borrow 
money. There is no such intention as 
that in this situation. 

I say to the gentleman, there is no 
point in making a murder case out of 
this. This is solely to assist poor fam- 
ilies who, as a result of an emergency 
situation, find themselves penniless. 
They find themselves in a situation 
where they have no money to pay for 
food for their families. They have no 
money to pay the rent for their families 
as a result of conditions beyond their 
control. 

For example, if a man loses his job, 
until he can collect his unemployment 
insurance he may have no resources or 
no source to which he can go to borrow 
a small sum of money. 

Remember this only applies to indi- 
viduals who find themselves and their 
families in an emergency situation. 
These people have no bank credit. These 
people have no resources. They have no 
place to which they can go to borrow 
money. The only thing they can do is 
to go to the relief agency and say, “Please 
give me money to buy food for my family 
and so that I can have money for rent so 
3 have a place where my family can 
sleep.“ 

This is to help these poor individuals. 

We are only asking for the right to 
make loans of $75 a week for 4 weeks. 

In the subway strike in New York 
which lasted for an appreciable period of 
time, there were families whose bread- 
winners could not get to work. Because 
they were unable to get to work, they 
were unable to earn any money. 

I do not see any point in making a big 
thing out of this. I do not see any point 
in raising questions as to whether or not 
this will violate any banking laws or 
credit union laws. 

This is for poverty-stricken people. 
This is to help families who are in dire 
necessity. This is not for those people 
who are able to afford to join credit 
unions so that they can make loans from 
the credit unions. 

The head of this program will estab- 
lish rules and regulations so that this 
money will be repaid. The terms will be 
fixed by the man in charge of the pro- 
gram. The terms of the loans will be 
fixed by him. 

The determination will have to be 
made that the borrower is a family man 
who is temporarily financially embar- 
rassed before a loan may be made under 
this section, it is for the purpose of keep- 
ing him from going on relief or going 
around desperately seeking some funds 
with which to support his family for a 
short period of time. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand clearly the purpose and the 
goal that the gentleman intends by this 
but I would like the gentleman to ex- 
plain to me and to the House why it says, 
“in carrying out this subsection the di- 
rector shall make maximum, feasible use 
of Federal credit unions.” If the Fed- 
eral credit unions have nothing to do 
with this and their rules and regulations 
do not apply, why do you even mention 
them in the legislation? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I may say to the 
gentleman that if the credit union laws 
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apply, well and good. But the situations 
I have reference to—and we are 
legislative history by this debate—basi- 
cally have nothing to do with credit 
unions. Why the language was put in, 
I am at a loss to say at this moment. 
But the legislative history that I seek 
to make is that these loans shall be made 
to families who find themselves in emer- 
gency situations and where they are un- 
able to buy food, clothing or to pay their 
rent. I say in these situations we at 
least have the possibility of getting the 
money repaid when the borrower can 
return to his job. 

When you force families on relief, you 
put them on charity. This is to keep 
these people from being compelled to go 
on charity, to enable these families to 
keep their standing in the community. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Will the gentleman 
agree to delete these two lines, “in con- 
nection with this subsection, the Director 
shall make the maximum, feasible use of 
Federal credit unions’’? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Yes, I would, and 
am satisfied this makes legislative his- 
tory on the provision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Minnesota is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, in 
view of the agreement by the gentleman 
from New York, if that is acceptable to 
his side of the aisle, I would ask permis- 
sion to withdraw the amendment pend- 
ing on the Clerk’s desk, and to amend the 
section on page 14 by the deletion of line 
19 and line 20 down to the word “unions.” 
In other words, strike out from (c) the 
words: “In carrying out this subsection, 
the Director shall make maximum feas- 
ible use of Federal credit unions.” 

Mr. GIBBONS. The gentleman moves 
to strike out that language? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Yes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. That is perfectly 
all right with me. 

Mr. GIBBONS. It is all right with me. 

Mr. QUIE. It is acceptable to our side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]? 

The Chair hears none. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WipnaLL—— 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment, to modify my amend- 
ment. 

The modified amendment of Mr. WDNALL 
is as follows: On page 14 strike out line 19 
down through the word “unions” on line 20. 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, we ac- 
cept the amendment. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. 

will state it, 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. What are we vot- 
ing on? If I understand this correct- 
ly, the amendment is withdrawn upon 
condition that the proponents agree to 


The gentleman 
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the deletion of that portion of the lan- 
guage that makes reference to credit un- 
ions. Is that correct? 

Mr. WIDNALL. That is correct. With 
that agreement, I have moved to strike 
out the two lines that were read by the 
Clerk. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk re- 
state the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objec- 
tion, the Clerk will restate the amend- 
ment. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WIDNALL: On 
page 14, line 19, strike out line 19 and 20 
through the word “unions.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BUCHANAN 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BUCHANAN: On 
page 9, after line 13, insert the following: 
“COMMUNITY ACTION— PROHIBITION ON USE OF 

RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

“Sec. 204(a) The first sentence of section 
205(a) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: 
except that the Director shall make no grant 
to, and shall not contract with any estab- 
lishment of religion, church or other re- 
ligious body’. 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall not apply with respect to programs 
approved prior to the enactment of this Act, 
except that no payments with respect to 
such a program shall be made after the end 
of the current contract, or the end of the 
current fiscal year, whichever is sooner, or 
for any new contract.” 

And renumber the sections which follow 
accordingly. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, on 
December 9, 1965, Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, in a speech to the national 
convention of the AFL-CIO in San 
Francisco, said: 

Three or four years ago it was practically 
impossible for a Federal agency to give direct 
grants to a religious group. Today we have 
given hundreds without violating the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 


In testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, Mr. Donald M. 
Baker, who is General Counsel of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, said: 

Approximately 6 percent of the component 
programs are run by a church or a church- 
related institution. 


In a I1-hour television special, pre- 
sented by CBS on Sunday, March 27, 
1966, entitled, “The Church and Pov- 
erty,” Commentator Stuart Novins re- 
ported that 10 percent of all poverty 
program projects are now in the hands 
of chureh or church-related groups. 

There is little question, therefore, that 
this is a present practice of the Office 
of Economie Opportunity. 

Concern has, however, been expressed 
over this policy by various publications, 
by religious leaders, and indeed concern 
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ought to be expressed because of recent 
decisions of the courts, casting grave 
doubt upon its constitutionality. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a brief question? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I will yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey for a brief 
question; yes. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I am at a bit of a loss to un- 
derstand the second paragraph of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

I gather the gentleman fears the con- 
stitutionality of any grants to religious 
institutions. Is that correct? 

Mr. BUCHANAN, Precisely; yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Yet, 
in the second paragraph, the gentleman 
says the amendment shall not apply with 
respect to programs approved prior to 
the enactment of the act. Are some 
constitutional and others not? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. No, not at all. The 
amendment will not apply until the 
current contract expires, or the end of 
the fiscal year, in order that there may 
be time for an orderly transfer of these 
responsibilities without destroying the 
effectiveness of the program itself. This 
is all I mean. 

I will not yield further, because my 
time will be lost. 

In 1948, Justice Frankfurter said in 
un against the Board of Educa- 

on: 

Separation means separation, not some- 
thing else. Jefferson’s metaphor in describ- 
ing the relation between church and state 
speaks of a “wall of separation” not a fine 
line easily overstepped. 


In 1963, we had the ruling of the 
Supreme Court in the Abington School 
District case. Justice Douglas said, in 
I believe the clearest decision on this 
question: 


The most effective way to establish any 
institution is to finance it, and this truth 
is reflected in the appeals by church groups 
for public funds to finance their religious 
schools. Financing a church either in its 
strictly religious activities or in its other 
activities is equally unconstitutional, as I 
understand the establishment clause. Budg- 
ets for one activity may be technically 
separable from budgets for others. But the 
institution is an inseparable whole, a living 
organism, which is strengthened in any de- 
partment by contributions from other than 
its own members. 

Such contributions may not be made by 
the State even in a minor degree without 
violating the establishment clause. It is 
not the amount of public funds ex- 
pended, ... it is the use to which public 
funds are put that is controlling. For the 
first amendment does not say that some 
forms of establishment are allowed, it says 
that “no law representing an establishment 
of religion” shall be made. What may not 
be done directly may not be done indirectly 
lest the establishment clause become a 
mockery. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe the Christian 
church, as it has for 2,000 years, ought 
to be in the business of conducting a 
war on poverty, but we are mistaken if 
we feel every program has to be a Gov- 
ernment program, or has to be a fed- 
erally financed or federally directed or 
federally connected program. 
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I must protest that the Christian 
church can stand on its own feet, with its 
own people, who through their own vol- 
untary giving can carry on their own 
programs in the field of charity. 

I must protest the connection between 
church and state in this 10 percent of 
the poverty programs that, according to 
the recent testimony, are church-con- 
nected, that this is an unwise and im- 
proper and indeed, I believe, unconsti- 
tution connection. 

Let the Government continue its work 
in this field. This is a sign of the in- 
fluence of the Judeo-Christian. tradi- 
tion upon our whole society, that gov- 
ernment cares about people. But let the 
church, separately and under its own 
volition, with its own people, continue 
its voluntary work, so that we not lose 
our religious freedom by breaking down 
the wall of separation between the two, 
and that we not violate the Constitution 
in order to achieve what may well be a 
worthy purpose. 

Stanley Lowell, writing of religious lib- 
erty, said—and I agree with him: 

The religious establishment will be no 
more palatable in its welfare garb than in 
the garb of inquisition. The reason: We 
have known something better. We have had 
it and enjoyed it for a century and a half. 
It must be preserved for generations as yet 
unborn as the finest portion of our heritage. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I will not use 5 minutes, for it is not 
necessary. It is not necessary because 
of the fact that the gentleman, however 
good are his intentions, has obviously 
failed to write his own amendment in 
such a way as to carry out those inten- 
tions as I understand them. What he 
really would say, in effect, is that some 
unconstitutional activity is taking place 
now, but let us phase it out and have a 
transitional process between constitu- 
tionality and unconstitutionality. Either 
there are unconstitutional actions being 
condoned, as they would be by him until 
the contracts expire, or there are not. 
The place for a question like that is per- 
fectly clear. It is in the courts. 

The amendment is defective on its face 
and without merit. In my judgment it 
should be defeated. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

I rise in support of the Buchanan 
amendment. I believe it is sound. The 
argument of the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. THompson] overlooks the 
classic regard we have in America for the 
sanctity of contracts. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I would merely say 
that this amendment sought to provide 
for an orderly transfer of these responsi- 
bilities, cutting off all such programs by 
the end of this fiscal year, or when cur- 
rent contracts expire, if such expiration 
occurs before the end of this fiscal year. 
If the gentleman would like to amend 
the amendment and cut them off, as of 
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this moment, I would certainly accept 
that amendment. 

I say further, I agree with the gentle- 
man that the courts indeed in time will 
rule on this subject and will rule against 
such grants, but I feel Congress ought 
not pursue and continue policies where 
there is such grave doubt as to their 
constitutionality. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, we are nearing the end 
of the debate. There will not be a great 
many more amendments offered. 

Let me say at the outset that in com- 
mittee and in the House what changes 
have been made in this legislation have 
been peripheral. If any Members believe 
they can go back home and say to their 
people, “We have redirected this pro- 
gram, we have corrected what is wrong 
with it,” they are wrong. I would advise 
them not to say that, because they will 
find as a result of some of the changes 
that have been made, but more impor- 
tantly of the changes that have not been 
made, that this program is going to get 
worse and more controversial. There is 
going to be more waste. There is going 
to be more diversion of funds from the 
poor. There is going to be more cynicism 
and more hopelessness on the part of the 
poor. There is going to be more frustra- 
tion among the taxpayers. 

Those who vote for this legislation, 
who have been here supporting the legis- 
lation and listening to the debate, are 
very much in the position of the man 
asked by the waitress how he liked his 
soup. He said, “To tell you the truth, 
I am kind of sorry I stirred it.” 

In this debate we have pointed out 
some of the things that are wrong with 
this legislation. . Unfortunately, the in- 
vestigations that have been carried on 
by the committee did not. We had legis- 
lative hearings and legislative investiga- 
tions that were a travesty on the legisla- 
tive process, a tragedy for the poor and 
a tragedy for the taxpayers. 

With reference to the bill that comes 
before us, it is comparable to the situa- 
tion of the man who went to the doctor 
and who was told what was wrong with 
him and what he ought to do. 

He said, “Are you all fixed up?” And 
he answered, “No. The doctor prescribed 
what I should do, but it was too expen- 
sive, so, for a small fee, he just touched 
up my X-rays.” 

Now, that is what we are doing in this 
bill. We have just touched up the X-rays 
a little bit and put in a few amendments 
keyed to the emotions of the people and 
saying, “Look, we did a little something 
about this.” But we have not gone to 
the real problem in this poverty legisla- 
tion. What you are ready to enact today 
is going to be a disappointment to the 
taxpayers and it is going to be a disap- 
pointment to the poor. The irony of it 
is that some of the poor came down here 
lobbying for a bill that came out of this 
committee which, if they had understood 
the bill, they would be against it. When 
I had a chance to talk with some of 
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them about it, they were against the com- 
mittee bill and for the Republican op- 
portunity crusade. Talk to your com- 
munity action directors back home. They 
are against the earmarking of funds in 
this committee bill, and the poor are 
against the earmarking of funds for 
community action. They do not want 
the legislation that way. 

In the general debate the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] and I pre- 
sented once again our poverty memos. 
They now number 40. We said not one 
of the major discrepancies alleged in 
this poverty program in our poverty 
memos has been contradicted. We had 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
PowWELL] stand up 2 days ago and wave 
around a packet of cards and say, 
“Here—here is the refutation of every 
one of the poverty memos.” We said, 
“Will you please put them into the 
RECORD?“ You look at the Record. There 
is not a single thing in there refuting 
these allegations. The cards did not go 
in. This is typical of the way that they 
are trying to resist legitimate complaints 
documented about this program. They 
do not want to hear the criticisms. They 
say that it is all cleared up and that we 
are just rehashing old things that were 
wrong. 

We have not changed the direction of 
this program significantly at all in the 
committee this year or in the Committee 
of the Whole House. I say to you, all of 
you, that you will have an opportunity 
perhaps to vote on a recommittal motion. 
You had an opportunity to vote on a sub- 
stitute that would have corrected most 
of these things. You have had the op- 
portunity to vote on amendment after 
amendment that would do something 
meaningful for this bill. You have 
turned them down—all of them except 
one that would have any significant im- 
pact. I say that this legislation, if it 
passes in its present form, on balance, is 
going to hold out again the high promise 
and the low performance that we have 
seen in poverty legislation in past years. 
It is not a question of whether we war 
on poverty. It is not a question of 
whether or not we are trying to eliminate 
poverty. There is not a single person on 
this House floor who does not want to 
eliminate poverty. But this is not the 
way to do it in this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that you will 
vote the legislation down and mandate 
our committee to do the job we should 
have done long ago. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FINO 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
preferential motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Fino moves that the Committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House 


with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman, 
in view of the interest in this, be given 
5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. On a preferential 
motion, for which the proponent has 5 
minutes and for which one opponent has 
5 minutes, at which time the motion is 
put to the Committee, it is not in order. 
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The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Fino] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise and 
offer this preferential motion to return 
this bill to committee where it can be 
redrawn in a spirit of cool reason and 
calculated intent. 

I do not think multibillion-dollar leg- 
islation should be drawn on the floor. 
But I want to go further. I want to 
draw into controversy the entire essence 
of the poverty program. 

What is poverty, gentlemen? What is 
it? Is it lack of dollars? I doubt it. 
The people that carved this Nation out 
of a wilderness were poor in dollars, but 
rich in a sense of being. Rich with a 
sense of being part of a great nation. 
Rich with the pride in making something 
of themselves. Rich with the sense of 
self-help and hard-won success. No, 
gentlemen, poverty is not a lack of dol- 
lars, and dollars will not cure it. 

I can tell you this from my own experi- 
ence. I was born in what present-day 
sociologists would call a ghetto, because 
it was a very Italian neighborhood. I 
am proud to still represent that neigh- 
borhood today. 

My parents were immigrants. They 
came to the United States with nothing 
in their pockets, but hope in their hearts. 
All they looked for was work—any kind 
of work. They found it, and they 
worked hard to raise a family. 

They never thought to use the word 
“deprived.” It was not in their dic- 
tionary. Without two nickels to rub 
together on many a day, they were never 
deprived. How could they be? They 
had faith and hope in America. They 
knew that this great country rewarded 
those of her sons and daughters who 
helped themselves. And so it did. 

My parents—like so many of your par- 
ents—followed a great trail to the full- 
ness of American life. One hundred 
years ago, some of your ancestors fol- 
lowed the Oregon Trail or the Santa Fe 
Trail. My parents trod the tenement 
trail, from the Lower East Side north to 
abla Italy in the Bronx, where I was 

m. 

My family never sought alms from the 
Government. My father worked on the 
subways, and we knew what it was like to 
be poor in the sense that we had no dol- 
lars, but we were not poor in the sense 
that we had lost our faith in America. 

Thirteen years ago, when I was sworn 
in as a Congressman, it was the proudest 
day in my parents’ life. America had not 
let them down. 

I remember the days of my childhood. 
I have fought hard for opportunity, but 
I will not fight for undue privileges. The 
spirit of the “tenement trail,” no less 
than the spirit of the western frontier, 
has made America great. I will not be- 
tray it. I will not give it a dollar label 
and call it the “war against poverty.” 

I will not betray my heritage of look- 
ing to America’s principles for inspira- 
tion, I will not sit quietly while this 
legislative monstrosity is passed to con- 
tradict every principle of self-help that 
made our Nation great. 

My parents saw the Statue of Liberty 
and thus gained the faith for their 
American tomorrow. I suggest that we 
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have a new Statue of Liberty in the civil 
rights acts that have been passed, and 
beyond that, we must be careful lest self- 
help—which has made America great— 
be sacrificed at the altar of political 
opportunism. 

The motion that I have offered does 
not kill the poverty bill, but it does give 
the Education and Labor Committee 
power to report back a clean bill to the 
House and perhaps even be granted a 
rule that will make only one substitute 
in order next week. 

Before we vote on final passage, the 
charges which have been made against 
Mr. Shriver should be answered. He 
should have an opportunity to answer 
these charges, and if they be true; he 
should resign. 

But more than that, we should weigh 
carefully what we do. We have the tra- 
dition of America—the spirit of a nation 
that has hauled itself up by its own 
bootstraps—in our hands. There is a 
limit as to how far we can bend that 
spirit. There is a limit to the dollar 
label that can be put on it and to the 
dollar help that can eradicate it. 

In fairness to the poor, do not kick the 
American dream into the gutter. If it 
is thrown aside, a part of America is 
thrown aside, and another part of Amer- 
ica betrayed—our immigrant past. The 
body does not live by bread alone. And 
neither does the body politic of this 
Nation. 

So I urge you to vote favorably on my 
motion in order that the bill may be 
sent back to committee to be redrawn 
carefully and consistently with the prin- 
ciples of our past, rather than thrown 
together piecemeal on the floor of the 
House as a grand gesture of political 
opportunism. 

I hope that the war against poverty 
can be turned into a war against pov- 
erty of the spirit.. This is more than 
necessary—it is imperative. Our fathers 
and forefathers never rioted aimlessly in 
the streets screaming for burning. 

This anarchy is a fire we must not feed 
with carelessly designed legislation that 
fuels passions with wild talk of depriva- 
tion and then offers only political dollars 
as a cure. 

Let your head and your heart vote as 
one. Send this bill back, so that it may 
be redrawn to serve all America in the 
spirit that has made our Nation great. 

Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the preferential motion 
and to claim the 5 minutes allocated 
thereunder for our side. 

Mr. Chairman, I had not prepared for 
this offering of the preferential motion. 
I had thought that we had been working 
constructively here today, giving and 
taking, with Members of the minority on 
the other side of the aisle. 

We have been doing it for 2 days under 
the 5-minute rule. We continued it 
through 2 days of general debate and 11 
quorum calls trying to get some sugges- 
tions as far as this program is concerned. 
I personally have put in thousands of 
hours on this program. I can only speak 
for myself. But I think the members of 
the subcommittee have done the same 
thing. Frankly, none of us are geniuses 
enough to solve all the problems that are 
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bundled together in the program and in 
the problems that we face. 

But yesterday as I was sitting at this 
desk, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CaBELL], the former mayor of Dallas, 
gave me an advertisement out of the 
Dallas newspaper. I think it is most 
appropriate that I talk about this ad at 
this particular time because the title of 
this ad is “Big Joke.” That is what this 
amendment is—the big joke. 

The “Big Joke” ad that came out in the 
Dallas newspaper shows a young fellow 
driving his Mustang car and he has a real 
smart bumper sticker on the back which 
says: “I fight poverty—I work.” This is 
an ad that was put in the newspaper by 
the businessmen of Dallas, Tex., which 
says in the copy down here: 

Harry put the bumper sticker on his car 
because he believes poor people should work 
3 living instead of taking Federal hand- 
Outs. 7 

Harry doesn't know it, but the people who 
run the war on poverty in Dallas County 
agree. These are the 150 non-salaried direc- 
tors of Dallas County Community Action 
Committee, a local, nonprofit corporation. 

They feel so strongly about this that they 
have set up many programs designed to pro- 
vide the poor with the education and train- 
ing they need to support themselves. 

They want to help get the poor off welfare 
rolls and on payrolls. 


These are not my words. These are 
125. words of the businessmen of Dallas, 

ex. 

Harry calls the war on poverty a worth- 
less giveaway program.” 


Those are the same words we just heard 
over here. That is because he does not 
know what is going on in Dallas. The 
ad goes on: 

That’s because he doesn’t know that 
DCCAC has no money, food or clothing to 
give away. 


All it gives to the poor are “the tools 
they need to help themsleves,” to get out 
of poverty and get the education and the 
motivation to get the job done. The ad 
goes on to say: 

Poverty is expensive when you treat it 
halfway with handouts. Four out of five 
children brought up on welfare raise their 
own families on welfare. And taxpayers, in- 
cluding you, Harry, must support them. 
Laugh that off. 


This ad was not paid for by any dewy- 
eyed idealist. This ad was paid for by 
150 businessmen in Dallas, Tex., who 
know what the war on poverty is all 
about, and they did not come here on the 
last day after 4 days of debate and make 
an unserious motion to send this bill back 
to the committee with its enactment 
clause stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the preferential motion offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Fro. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. FINO, Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed Mr. Gissons and Mr. 
Fro as tellers. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
128, noes 118. 
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So the preferential motion was agreed 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker, having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Commitiee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(HR. 15111) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with the recommendation 
that the enacting clause be stricken out. 
The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall 
the enacting clause be stricken out? 

The question, was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. The 
question was taken; and there were— 
‘yeas 156, nays 208, answered present“ 1, 
not voting 67, as follows: 


[Roll No, 317] 
YEAS—156 
Abbitt Downing Michel 
Abernethy Duncan, Tenn. Mills 
Adair Edwards, Ala. Mize 
Anderson, Ill. Ellsworth Morton 
ý Erlenborn Mosher 
Glenn Everett Nelsen 
Andrews, Findley O'Neal, Ga. 
N. 4 Fino Passman 
Arends Flynt Pelly 
Ashbrook Ford, Gerald R. Poff 
Ashmore Fountain Quie 
Ayres Frelinghuysen Quillen 
Baring Fuqua Randall 
Bates Gathings Reid, III. 
Battin Gettys Reifel 
Belcher ‘Goodell Reinecke 
Bell Gross Rhodes, Ariz. 
Bennett Grover Rivers, S. O. 
Berry Gurney ers, Fla. 
Betts Haley Roudebush 
Bray Rumsfeld 
Brock k Satterfield 
Broomfield Hansen, Idaho Schneebeli 
Brown, Clar- Hardy Schweiker 
ence J., Ir. Harsha Shriver 
Broyhill, Harvey, Mich. Sikes 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Skubitz 
“Buchan: Herlong Smith, Calif 
jonoon Hosmer Smith, N.Y, 
8 m. Utah Hull Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Hungate Springer 
Callaway Hutchinson Stanton 
Cederbe Ichord Talcott 
ben Jarman Taylor 
Clancy j Johnson, Pa. Teague, Calif. 
Clausen, Jonas Teague, Tex 
Don Jones, N.C: Thomson, Wis. 
Clawson, Del Kornegay Tuck 
Cleveland Kunkel Waggonner 
ler Lalru Walker, Miss 
Colmer Langen Watkins 
Conable Latta Watson 
Cooley ‘Lennon Watts 
Cramer Lipscomb Whalley 
Long, La. Whitener 
McCulloch Whitten 
Curtis McEwen Widnall 
Dague Mi n Wiliams 
Davis, Ga. MacGregor Wilson, Bob 
Davis, Wis. Mailliard Wyatt 
Devine Marsh Wydler 
Dole Martin, Nebr. Younger 
Dorn Mat 
Dowdy May 
NAYS—208 
Addabbo Brooks Conte 
Anderson, Burke Conyers 
nn. Burton, Calif. Corbett 
Annunzio Byrne, Corman 
Ashley Cahill Craley 
Callan Culver 
Barrett Cameron Daniels 
Beckworth Carey Dawson 
Bingham de la Garza 
Blatnik Celler Delaney 
Chelf Dent 
Boland Clark Diggs 
Bolling Clevenger Dingell 
Brademas Cohelan Donohue 


Keogh Rhodes, Pa. 
Duncan, Oreg. King, Calif. Rivers, Alaska 
Dwyer 8 Roberts 
Edmondson Kirwan o 
Edwards, Calif. Krebs Rogers, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. Kupferman Ronan 
Farbstein Leggett Rooney, N.Y. 
Farnsley Long, Md, Rooney, Pa. 
Farnum Love Rosenthal 
Fascell McCarthy Rostenkowski 
Feighan McDade Roush 
Pogarty McDowell Roybal 
Foley McFall Ryan 
Ford, McGrath st 
William D. | McVicker St. Onge 
Fraser Macdonald Saylor 
Fulton, Pa. Machen Scheuer 
Fulton, Tenn. Mackay er 
Gallagher Mackie Schmidhauser 
Giaimo Madden t 
Gibbons Mahon Senner 
Gilbert Matsunaga Shipley 
Gilligan Matthews Sickles 
Gonzalez Meeds Sisk 
Grabowski Miller Slack 
Green, Oreg, Minish Smith, Iowa 
Green, Mink Stafford 
Grider ‘Moeller Staggers 
Griffiths t Stalbaum 
Hagen, Calif. Moorhead Steed 
Halpern Morgan Stratton 
Hamilton Morris Stubblefield 
Hanley Multer Sullivan 
Hanna Murphy, III. Sweeney 
Hansen, Iowa Murphy, N.. Tenzer 
Hansen, Wash, Natcher Thomas 
Hathaway Nix 8 N. 
Hawkins O'Brien ble 
Hays O'Hara, II. Tunney 
Hechler O'Hara, Mich. Tupper 
H Olson, Minn; 
ks Ottinger Van Deerlin 
Holifield Patman Vanik 
Holland Patten Vigorito 
Horton Pepper Vivian 
Huot Perkins Waldie 
Philbin Weltner 
Jacobs ‘> Pickle White, Idaho 
Jennings | Pike White, Tex. 
Joelson Powell illis 
Johnson, Calif. Price Wilson, 
Jones, Ala. Pucinski Charles H. 
Race Wolff 
Karth Redlin ates 
Kastenmeler Reid, N.Y. oung 
Keith Resnick 
Kelly Reuss 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’— 
. Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—67 
Adams Gray O’Konskti 
Albert Greigg Olsen, Mont 
Andrews, Gubser O'Neill, Mass. 
George W. Hagen, Ga. Pirnie 
Aspinall Harvey, Ind, Poage 
Bolton Hébert Pool 
Howard Purcell 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Okla. Rees 
Cabell Jones, Mo. Robison 
Carter ee Rogers, Tex 
Daddario King, NIY Roncalio 
Denton Kluczynski Scott 
Derw Landrum. . Selden 
Dickinson McClory Stephens 
Dow Martin, Ala Thompson, Tex 
Martin. 5 a 
Edwards, La Mi: Toll 
Evans, Colo. Monagan Tuten 
Fallon Morrison Udall 
Fisher Morse Utt 
Flood Moss Walker, N. Mex. 
Friedel Murray ht 
Garmatz Nedzi 


So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Albert against. 

Mr. Pool for, with Mr. O’Neill of Massachu- 
setts against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Daddario 
against. 

Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Nedzi against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 

Mr. Selden for, with Mr. Fallon against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Friedel against. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia for, with Mr. Aspinall 
against. 
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Mr. Cabell for, with Mr. Moss against. 

Mr. George W. Andrews for, with Mr. 
Howard against. 

Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Monagan against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Denton against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Olsen of Mon- 
tana against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Gray 
against. 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Flood against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr: Todd against. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama for, with Mr. Udall 
against, 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Brown 
of California against. 

of Indiana for, with Mr. Kee 

against. 


Mr. Tuten for, with Mr. Dyal against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr, Adams with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. 
Robison. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Morse, 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Gregg with Mr. Rees. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Toll. 

Mr, Wright with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr, Dow with Mr. Morrison. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr, Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Boiron]. Had she been 
present she would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” Í 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules of 
the House, the House will resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R, 15111. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 15111, with 
Mr. Brooks in the chair. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GOODELL 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GOODELL: On 
page 11, beginning in line 18, strike out 
“FUNDING INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS;” 

On page 11, line 22, strike out “subsections” 
and insert “subsection”. 

On page 11, beginning with line 23, strike 
ous everything down through line 14 on page 
12. 

p- page 12, strike out “(g)” and insert 
“(t)”. 

Mr. GOODELL., Mr. Chairman, first 
let me say that it is our disposition at 
this stage, having offered a substitute 
and a variety of amendments, and the 
only significant amendments, with the 
exception of one, having been turned 
down, not to offer the series of amend- 
ments that are still ahead of us, but to 
pick only those that we feel are of the 
greatest importance, this being one of 
them, and there may be one or two others, 
I think the mood of the House is clear. 
We would like to proceed expeditiously, 
and we will do everything we can to co- 
operate. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. TI shall be glad to 
yield the same amount of time that I 
take up to the gentleman from New 
York. 

I ask this question now merely for the 
purpose of trying to find out how many 
more amendments we have, and not for 
the purpose of asking even unanimous 
consent that debate cease, or anything 
like that, I want to try to find out 
where we are. Can we discuss that for 
a moment? 

As I understand it, we have the gentle- 
man’s amendment which affects title II. 
Then will we be through with title II, 
with the exception of an amendment 
which the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ERLENBORN] intends to offer? 


Mr. QUIE, Mr. Chairman, if the 


gentleman will yield, I can speak for Mr. 


ERLENBORN. He is going to offer his 
amendment as an amendment to the 
amendment of the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] to title VI. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Then, is this the last 
amendment on title II which we will 
have? 

Mr. GOODELL. It is the last one I 
know of that will be offered by Members 
of the Committee on our side. Whether 
there are any from Members themselves, 
I do not know. There are a number 
of others we have put aside, and they 
will not be offered. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Does anybody have 
any amendments on title ITI or title IV? 
We have one on title V which I know 
about. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, he has one 
on title V? ; 

Mr. GIBBONS. We have Mr. Curtis’ 
amendment which will be offered to title 
V, and then Mr. BROYHILL’s amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not in- 
tend to cut off debate. I believe the 
House has made up its mind on most of 
these things. 

If I have consumed too much of the 
gentleman's time, I will see what I can do 
to get him some more time. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one of the more 
critical amendments. It is very simple. 
In the bill that came out of the com- 
mittee, we have a provision that requires 
20 percent of the community action 
funds be used for independent programs. 
It requires one-fifth of the money in 
community action to be used for inde- 
pendent programs. 

As a practical matter, the whole theory 
of community action programs was to 
have local umbrella agencies called com- 
munity action boards—which would bein 
charge of making the decisions and allo- 
cating the funds locally—working up the 
plans. The committee arbitrarily has 
said that 20 percent of the money must 
go outside of these umbrella agencies, 
must go to private groups that are un- 
related to the community action boards. 
These groups need not even have ap- 
proval from the community action 
board, or submit their plans to the com- 
munity action board. 
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Here we are, running off in the other 
direction again. The umbrella agency 
is set up at the community level to rep- 
resent the local government, the schools, 
the poor, and those who represent the 
private agencies, et cetera. That is the 
representative group that should be 
allocating the funds and making the de- 
cisions. Here suddenly they are going 
to move along and say, “Some of these 
community action boards we do not like, 
we do not like their decisions.” So the 
director should have the authority to go 
in and set up his own program, get his 
own private agency funded, and they 
can run programs all their own. 

I would say to you that this will create 
infinitely more chaos on the local level. 
It is unnecessary. The Director now 
under the law has his discretion where 
he wishes to exercise it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GOODELL 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, un- 
der the law today, the Director has the 
discretion of funding private groups if 
he wishes. If he thinks the community 
action board in a given case is unrep- 
resentative, if they are going the wrong 
way, if they are ignoring certain groups 
in our society, he may fund private agen- 
cies and private programs. 

But under the amendment that is in 
the committee bill—that I would strike— 
the Director is going to be required to 
spend at least 20 percent of his money in 
the ‘community action program on pri- 
vate agencies and private groups that 
are unrelated to the community action 
board, who have not submitted their 
plans to the community action board 
necessarily, and certainly have not had 
the approval of the community action 
board. 

I would hope that we could strike this 
section from the committee bill. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

This is another one of the points we 
discussed in the committee time and time 
again. We had our ups and downs on 
it in the committee. The committee be- 
lieved, by a majority vote, that this was 
a good provision. We put it in. 

I ask the Committee of the Whole to 
support our committee and leave in the 
amendment, as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GOODELL]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IN—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE IN OF THE 
ACT 
Rural areas—Loan authority 

Sec. 301. Section 302 (a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “exceeding $2,500 
in the aggregate” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “resulting in an aggregate indebtedness of 
more than $3,500 at any one time”. 

Title III programs—Duration 

Sec. 302. Part O of title III of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“PART C—DURATION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec 321. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
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three succeeding fiscal years. For each such 
fiscal year only such sums may be appro- 
priated as the Congress may authorize by 
law.” 


Mr. GIBBONS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the title be considered as 
read, printed in the Rrecorp, and open 
to amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN, Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, potentially one of the 
most significant sections of the Economic 
Opportunity Act is section 311 which 
authorizes the Director to develop a pro- 
gram of loans, loan guarantees and 
grants to meet the special needs of mi- 
gratory workers and seasonal farm la- 
borers and their families in the fields of 
housing, sanitation, education, and day 
care of children.” 

Earlier this year the Office of Economic 
Opportunity assisted several groups in 
Mississippi in developing sound proposals 
for mutual self-help housing and com- 
munity development. ‘These proposals 
were a timely response to the technologi- 
cal revolution in Southern agriculture, 
largely financed by Federal diversion 
payments, which is resulting in the dis- 
placement of hundreds of thousands of 
farmworkers. ‘On March 31 of this year, 
I and nine other Members of the House 
were assured by the Director that these 
self-help housing proposals were being 
expedited. On the same day the As- 
sistant Director for Congressional Rela- 
tions wrote that he hoped for final action 
within 2 weeks. Yet, within 24 hours of 
these assurances, OEO’s Deputy Director 
for Community Action, in a meeting with 
the applicants themselves, said that cer- 
tain provisions’ were untenable—provi- 
sions which, as it later developed, had 
been drafted by OEO. 

It is hard to believe that OEO had any 
intention of funding these projects after 
that. Yet, as far as I know, it has never 
told the applicants to stop hoping’ and 
preparing for Federal assistance. In- 
stead it has quietly revised its guidelines 
on rural housing to disqualify all sea- 
sonal farmworkers who have not had 
multiple employment during the pre- 
ceding year, and it has curtailed its defi- 
nition of “allowable project costs“ so 
that only those who have already quali- 
fied under other programs, or who have 
independent resources, can qualify. 

The record of the Senate hearings con- 
tains information on this episode, and I 
understand that the Senate report will 
make it clear that OEO should conduct 
a genuine rural housing program. I 
certainly hope that OEO will now resume 
negotiations with the Mississippi appli- 
cants in the spirit of cooperation and 
concern which the Director expressed in 
his telegram of March 31 to us. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DE LA GARZA 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DE LA GARZA: 
On page 23, line 21, after the period, add the 
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following “: Provided, however, That of the 
funds appropriated for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, not less than $28,500,000 
shall be for the implementation of section 
311, part B, title III of this Act.“ 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
title III of the bill is the part concern- 
ing loans to rural areas and special pro- 
grams for the migratory workers and 
seasonal farm laborers and their families. 
It is my understanding that under the 
bill as submitted by the committee, the 
sum of $57 million is authorized for this 
section. This would be divided, I am 
informed, $23.5 million for the migrant 
programs and the balance for the rural 
we farm loan special programs under this 

itle. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of my 
amendment is to take the $57 million and 
divide it in half, thereby allowing $28.5 
million for the loan program and $28.5 
million for the special programs for mi- 
gratory workers and seasonal farmwork- 
ers. 

Mr. Chairman, these people are, as I 
am sure all here would agree with me, 
the poorest of the poor, and the expend- 
itures or the amount authorized to be 
expended the last fiscal year for the spe- 
cial programs was roughly $25.2 million. 
Therefore, this bill will reduce the 
amount to these unfortunate people by 
$1.7 million. We cannot afford to do 
this. We cannot turn our backs on these 
people who need our help so badly. Mr. 
Chairman, everyone must help in his own 
way. This is the way that I can help. 
Here is the area where my jurisdiction 
lies—in the U.S: House of Representa- 
tives. It is true that those in the local 
communities should help; those in the 
counties should help; and those on the 
State level should help—each in his own 
way. This is my way to try to help these 
people, a great number of which come 
from my district in deep south Texas. 

I might inform the Committee that 
this will not add to the overall estimate 
of the bill. It will reduce in a small 
amount the funds allocated to these long- 
term rural loans. But, there are only 
so many small farms, and since these 
loans are of long-term duration, it would 
be only logical that the number of loans 
would decline from year to year. There- 
fore, we would be doing no harm by 
this amendment to the rural loan pro- 
gram and yet we would be doing so much 
for the migrant and. seasonal workers 
who I have already told you need our 
help so badly. 

I would like to further express my 
sentiments to the Committee by stating 
the fact that the majority of these peo- 
ple are honest but humble people, the 
greater part of which are good citizens, 
loyal to this country and to its ideals. 
They are not the ones that we have seen 
riot in the streets or disobey the laws 
established by our Government and by 
the several States and municipalities. 
They have no one here to speak for them 
but me at this time and I most respect- 
fully urge my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to consider the acceptance 
of this amendment. 
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Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. I wish to say, for our side, we 
would be glad to accept that amendment. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, we 
also believe it is a good amendment, and 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I thank my col- 
league very much. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. DE LA Garza]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee, I merely rise to ask the gen- 
tleman from Florida Mr. GIBBONS] some 
questions which he may or may not be 
able to answer. 

I assume that when the committee 
amended the act it considered all por- 
tions of it, even those which are not af- 
fected by the bill before us; is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Yes. This act is not 
the administration bill. This is almost 
a complete rewrite of the whole act. We 
considered everything in the act. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. My first 
question relates to title III, part B, the 
migrant labor section, which is entitled 
section 311 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. In 1965 there were some amend- 
ments made to that section. 

I was wondering if there was any par- 
ticular motivation back of those amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Very frankly, I have 
not had a chance to refresh my recollec- 
tion on this. Of course, there was some 
motivation, but I would hate to speak 
now, a year after we adopted those, and 
tell you exactly what we had in mind. 
The Recorp of Congress at that time 
would be the best evidence of it. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Let me ask 
you this question, then: As it was ini- 
tially enacted, the bill provided for as- 
sistance to State and local agencies with- 
out specifying the nature of it, as to 
whether it would be a loan or a grant. 
In 1965 it was changed to a program of 
loans, loan guarantees, and grants, Also 
at the conclusion of that section it refers 
to limiting this assistance to programs 
of benefit to migrant and seasonal work- 
ers in the fields of housing, sanitation, 
education, and the day care of children. 
Three of those identifying words or 
phrases I think are fully self-explana- 
tory, but I am wondering why you did 
not somewhere in the act adopt a defini- 
tion of education. As I read the act, 
there is no definition in there whatsoever 
of what education amounts to and what 
programs it might encompass. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I would have to say to 
the gentleman that the word “education” 
is a very broad term and includes infor- 
mal education as well as formal educa- 
tion. It is really America’s biggest busi- 
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ness, and I do not know really how to 
define it. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Let me ask 
you a further question. It would not in- 
clude organizing a cooperative store, for 
example? That would not amount to 
education? Or even organizing a credit 
cooperative? That is not education, is it? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Not in my book; it is 
certainly not. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is not 
your understanding of it? 

Mr, GIBBONS. No. Education would 
not go to the point of taking an overt act 
of forming a corporation. No. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I appre- 
ciate that. I would not consider such a 
program—program of education and 
certainly not a program relating to hous- 
ing, sanitation, or day care. 

Mr. GIBBONS. That would be some- 
thing else and not education. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s answer, because I 
have a grant in my area that involves 
this problem of potential organizing ac- 
tivities under the guise of education. I 
notice also, although reference is made 
to private nonprofit institutions or non- 
profit organizations or nonprofit asso- 
ciations in the act that these terms are 


never defined in the act, either. Are 
they? 
Mr. GIBBONS. No. But I would 


imagine for nonprofit corporations there 
are lots of definitions that would be pri- 
marily controlled by State statutes or 
local statutes. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. May I ask 
this question: Has the Director of OEO 
ever adopted a set of acceptable defini- 
tions in this area? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I cannot answer that 
question right now, because I just do not 
know. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Ihave two 
more questions, and then I will sit down. 

What is the status of carryover fi- 
nancing of a grant which was made, let 
us say, in 1965 but has never been imple- 
mented by the advancement of funds? Is 
that still a valid grant under the law? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not know at this 
time, but if I can get unanimous consent, 
when we go back into the House I will 
try to come back in the context of this 
colloquy and answer the question under 
general leave. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I-have one 
further question which you might wish 
to make the same request on. . What is 
the authority of the Director of OEO to 
revoke grants once made but not imple- 
mented? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I would think a grant 
once made but not implemented can be 
reyoked; a grant is not a contract and 
it can be revoked at any time. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Particu- 
larly if it was a.100-percent grant. 

Mr, GIBBONS... That is right. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I thank 
the gentleman. It is my belief that his 
forthright answers go a long way toward 
solving a problem in my congressional 
district: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE IV—DURATION OF PROGRAMS UNDER TITLE 
IV OF THE ACT 

Src. 401. Section 407 of the Act is amended 

to read as follows: 
“DURATION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec. 407. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the three 
succeeding fiscal years.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: On 

age 24, strike out lines 1 through 8, and 
insert the following: 
“TITLE IV—AMENDMENTS RELATING TO TITLE IV 
OF THE ACT 

“Sec. 401. Sections 402, 405, and 406 of the 
Act are amended by striking out ‘Director’ 
where it appears in such sections and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof ‘Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration’. 

“Sec. 401. Sections 403 and 404 of the Act 
are hereby repealed. 

“Sec. 403. Section 407 of the Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘DURATION OF PROGRAM 

“Sec. 407. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years.’ 

“Sec. 404. Section 402 of the Act is 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ after ‘Src. 402.’, 
and by adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

„b) To the extent necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the programs provided for 
in this title the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall have the same 
powers as are conferred upon the Director 
by section 602 of this Act.’ 

“Src. 405. Sections 405, 406, and 407 of 
the Act, as amended by these Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments of 1966, are respec- 
tively renumbered as sections 403, 404, and 
405 of the Act. 

“Sec, 406. Section 606 of the Act is 
amended by striking the words ‘and IV’ where 
they appear in subsections (a) and (d) 
thereof.” 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to make it abundantly clear 
that in offering this amendment, I do 
so as a friend of the legislation now 
pending before us. I have voted against 
every amendment which I have viewed 
as being of a restrictive or crippling 
nature. It is my purpose not to cripple 
the legislation now pending before us 
but to assist in its passage and to help 
in its passage, in an effort to have better 
and more efficient and more capable ad- 
ministration of this particular program. 

Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to transfer to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration full authority for the small 
business poverty loan program contained 
in title IV of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. These loans are already fully 
funded out of SBA‘s revolving fund, and 
my amendment would continue this. 
However, the present law places SBA in 
the position of a delegate agency re- 
ceiving its policies, authority, and super- 
vision from OEO. This has caused many 
problems and delays in the administra- 
tion of the program. 
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The business of SBA is making loans, 
and the time has come to put it clearly 
in charge of the small business poverty 
loan program. My amendment would 
allow closer alinement of this program 
with the traditional lending programs of 
SBA, and would thus permit more vigor- 
ous and efficient administration, to the 
benefit of the war on poverty and the 
taxpayer as well. 

The small business poverty loan pro- 
gram is designed to encourage small 
business entrepreneurship in lower in- 
come groups. It is particularly aimed at 
minority groups to whom the doors of 
business opportunity have generally been 
closed. The loan criteria place primary 
emphasis on the character and manage- 
ment potential of applicants, with de- 
emphasis of conventional bank collateral 
requirements; and the program stresses 
continuing management assistance to 
loan recipients. 

However, the worthy objectives and 
concept of this program have been much 
hampered by the organizational and pol- 
icy framework within which it has been 
forced to operate. Under the present 
arrangement, though the carrying out 
of the program has been delegated by 
OEO to SBA, OEO has made the major 
decisions and exercised close control over 
administration of the program. Loan 
applications are required to be screened 
through small business development cen- 
ters—SBDC’s—which are nonprofit com- 
munity action organizations funded by 
the Government and set up to assist and 
advise potential applicants and then 
refer selected applications to SBA. The 
SBDC’s are also supposed to help provide 
management assistance to poverty loan 
recipients. OEO has limited the program 
to communities where there are SBDC's 
operating, and in effect has thus given 
these private groups the ability to con- 
trol the pace of the program and to select 
the persons who are to be referred to 
SBA for loan action. In addition to this 
private layer in the program, which has 
not worked either efficiently or fairly, 
OEO has run all over the lot on eligibility 
rules for the program. First it permitted 
poverty loans both to the poor and to 
those hiring the poor; then it restricted 
poverty loans to the very poor, who are 
the least likely to have business manage- 
ment potential; and finally, though these 
OEO eligibility levels have been raised 
somewhat, there is still serious question 
as to whether they are realistic. 

Needless to say, this OEO and SBDC 
approach has barely gotten the program 
off the ground. OEO admitted at the 
hearings on this bill that up to the begin- 
ning of this year it had made less than 
900 small business poverty loans through- 
out the United States. The program has 
obviously been hampered by the many 
policy changes imposed by OEO, by the 
inexperience, inefficiency, and malfunc- 
tioning of the SBDC’s, and by problems 
of delay and coordination between SBA, 
OEO, and the SBDC’s. My amendment 
would clearly put SBA in charge of the 
program. This would eliminate split 
authority and overlapping functions for 
the program and the delays and problems 
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of supervising SBDC’s. It would allow 
increased utilization of SBA’s experi- 
enced professional staff of financial 
assistance and management assistance 
personnel. 

I sincerely believe that since the Fed- 
eral Government is paying for this loan 
and management assistance, it can be 
done better and less expensively through 
using SBA’s professional staff than the 
present system of paying an excessive 
price for the sometimes doubtful aid of 
the privately run SBDC’s. This change 
would result in more efficient utilization 
of money available for the program, and 
thus should encourage broader coverage 
than has been possible to date. 

SBA, of course, would still maintain 
coordination with OEO and with inter- 
ested private organizations and local 
groups, but the program would be placed 
on a sound administrative basis. 

A consensus has developed among 
those best informed on title IV loans 
that the program should be transferred 
to SBA. At recent hearings held by 
the House Small Business Committee 
concerning Small Business Administra- 
tion operations and related matters, 
Chairman Jor L. Evins raised the ques- 
tion as to whether this program might 
not be better implemented under the sole 
administration of SBA. Ranking mi- 
nority member ARCH A. Moore asked 
whether “it might be wise to bring this— 
title IV—into its rightful home and let 
the people—SBA—who are so close to it 


underwrite this program administra- 


tively and see if we cannot get it off the 
ground.“ 

Administrator Bernard Boutin of SBA 
conceded that the present situation has 
many shortcomings. 

Even the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity itself suggests that the program 
might be better administered by the 
SBA. While recently appearing to pre- 
sent testimony before Congressman JOHN 
C. KLUcCZYNSKI, who was presiding as 
chairman of House Small Business Sub- 
committee No. 5, Assistant Director 
Robert Perrin of OEO made a number 
of observations about the title IV pro- 
gram, including that the cost of making 
loans was averaging over 20 cents per 
dollar lent. Mr. Perrin’s overall conclu- 
sion was that perhaps the title IV pro- 
gram could “better be handled solely as 
an SBA operation.” 

The full House Small Business Com- 
mittee, as part of its hearings on SBA 
activities, submitted written interroga- 
tories to Sargent Shriver, Director, Office 
of Economic Opportunity. Chairman 
Jor L. Evins asked Mr. Shriver: 

What is the attitude of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity concerning the sug- 
gestion that the Small Business Administra- 
tion be given sole jurisdiction over the title 
IV lending program? 


Mr. Shriver’s response was that “OEO 
has no objection to the SBA’s administra- 
tion of the program * * *.” Mr. Shri- 
ver then went on to point out that OEO 
had proposed in fiscal year 1967 authori- 
zation legislation, as part of the admin- 
istration program, to have SBA fund all 
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SBDC cost, thus increasing SBA jurisdic- 
tion over the program. He also noted 
that it would require legislation to shift 
overall responsibility for the title IV loan 
program to SBA. 

For these reasons I strongly urge adop- 
tion of my amendment to transfer statu- 
tory authority for this small business 
poverty loan program from OEO to SBA. 

Mr. , the analysis to which I 
have referred follows: 

SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF AMENDMENT 
TO Tirte IV or H.R. 15111 
(Transfer of poverty loan program to SBA) 
SECTION 401 

This section amends the small business 
poverty loan authority and related authori- 
ties and limitations of Title IV of the act 
by deleting the word “Director” and substi- 
tuting ‘Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration.” The effect of this change 
is to transfer statutory, authority and re- 
sponsibility for the program from OEO to 
SBA. 


SECTION 402 

This section deletes as unnecessary sec- 
tion, of the act, relating to coordination 
with ¢ommunity action programs, and séc- 
tion 404 of the act, relating to financing un- 
der the Small Business Act. 

Section 403 presently requires specific de- 
termination by the Director of OEO. that 
small business poverty loans are consistent 
with community action programs. Such 
e determination by OEO appears un- 

and could conflict with the trans- 
fer of authority and responsibility for the 
program to SBA. Sections 611 and 612 of the 
Act, the general coordination sections, would 
still be applicable to provide continued co- 
ordination between OEO, SBA, and the com- 
munity action programs. Accordingly, the 
amendment deletes section 403. 

Section 404 presently states that small 
business poverty loan functions delegated to 
SBA may be financed with SBA’s revolving 
fund established by section 4(c).of the Small 
Business Act. As recently amended by Pub- 
lic Law 89-409, section 4(c) of the Small 
Business Act now specifically provides that 
SBA’s revolving fund may be used for the 

8 of carrying out the small business 
poverty loan program, provided for in Title 
IV of the Economic Opportunity Act. 
Therefore, section 404 is duplicative and no 
longer needed, and is accordingly deleted. 


1 SECTION 403 

At present section 407 of the Act allows 
the Director of OEO to continue the small 
business poverty loan program through June 
30, 1967. 

HR. 15111 would extend such authority 
of the Director through June 30, 1970. This 
amendment also would extend the program 
through June 30, 1970, but provides for its 
continuation by the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration (rather than 
the Director of OEO), in line with the trans- 
fer of the program to SBA. 

SECTION 404 

This section provides that the SBA Ad- 
ministrator in carrying out the Title IV pro- 
gram shall have the same incidental admin- 
istrative powers as the Director of OEO pres- 
ently has with respect to the p This 
includes such matters as authority to collect 
and sell loans made under the program, and 
to disseminate information to the public on 
the program. 

0 SECTION 405 

This section takes account of the amend- 
‘ment’s deletion of sections 403 and 404 of 
the Act, and therefore renumbers the re- 
maining sections in Title IV. 

SECTION 406 


This section amends section 606 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act to discontinue 
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OEO’s authority to use its revolving fund for 
Title IV loans. authority has never 
been exercised since SBA’s revolving fund 
has been utilized instead, With complete 
transfer of the program to SBA there appears 
no need for continuation of this OEO au- 
thority, and the amendment accordingly de- 
letes it. 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
commend the gentleman in the well [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] has made an ex- 
haustive study of the SBA and SBDC, as 
chairman of the subcommittee which 
handles this legislation, of the Commit- 
tee on Small Business. 

Mr. Chaitman, I have discussed this 
amendment with the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, could we agree that the 
net effeet of the amendment, if adopted, 
would move the entire section over into 
SBA, for all intents and purposes? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
New York is correct, if the gentleman 
means to say that my amendment would 
move the lending authority of the SBDC 
from the OEO to the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

The gentleman is entirely correct on 
this point. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, is it not also 
true in our discussion it was agreed that 
the activities of the SBDC’s which are 
operating effectively, and are being well 
managed, and are doing a good job would 
not be impaired by this transfer? 

Mr, DINGELL. I would suppose the 
SBDC’s would be able to continue the 
same functions that they are where they 
are operating well. I would point out, 
however, that my subcommittee, our 
Committee on Small Business, sent in- 
vestigators back to the city of Detroit 
and they found there is rather sad man- 
agement there. They found that there 
is rather gross mismanagement; some of 
it is presently being investigated by the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. CAREY. Where there is mis- 
management, of course, you would ex- 
pect the SBA, under the able administra- 
tion of Mr. Boutin, would look into those 
things and suspend those activities. 
Where, however, the community is being 
served and low-income persons are get- 
ting a chance to get into their own busi- 
ness and manage their own affairs in 
order to lift themselves up by their own 
bootstraps, these activities would not be 
curtailed by the transfer? Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. DINGELL. I would not believe it 
would be curtailed. I would be well sat- 
isfied that the SBDC’s could continue to 
do precisely what they are doing: but 
that the administration of the program 
and the handling of the program subject 
to the requirements of the act that we 
are now considering would be in the 
SBA. 

Mr. CAREY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DINGELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Michigan and to say 
that I support his amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we held extensive 
hearings on this matter.. The law says 
that these poverty loans shall be equi- 
tably distributed and in some areas there 
have been none at all. In some of the 
cities and other areas of the country they 
have not even been set up. We have a 
recognized loan agency, the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. They are com- 
petent and capable of making the loans. 
It has been very difficult under this new 
process. It is rather cumbersome. The 
gentleman has a good amendment and 
I would hope the gentleman from Florida 
LMr. Grssons] would accept the amend- 
ment to improve the program. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I just have a few 
questions to ask about this because I am 
not quite clear what you are attempting 
to do here. In title IV, the employment 
and investment incentive section, you are 
taking sections 401, 402, and 403 and 
transferring them over to the SBA. Is 
that right? 

Mr. DINGELL. The effect of this 
amendment is as follows: In sections 
402, 405, and 406 of the act, wherever the 
word “Director” appears that is stricken, 
and in lieu thereof would be inserted, 
under my amendment, “the Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion” so as to transfer the lending func- 
tions. 

My only purpose is to move the lend- 
ing functions here over to the SBA. I 
am not trying to terminate the existence 
of the Small Business Development Cen- 
ter. I hope they will continue in exist- 
ence the centers. I hope that they will 
continue to provide counsel, guidance, 
and management assistance, and all the 
things which they are doing, which I re- 
gard as being very valuable. 

All I want to do, however, is to get the 
lending program into the hands of the 
agency which has. demonstrated it han- 
dles the taxpayers’ money well and effi- 
ciently. 

Mr. GIBBONS. May I ask then 
where would the administrative.costs of 
the Small Business Development Centers 
come from under your amendment? 

Mr.. DINGELL. The administrative 
costs of the SBDC’s would have to come 
from the budget of the Office of Econom- 
ic Opportunity and not from the SBA. 
The administrative costs of administer- 
ing the loans would be in the SBA. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I understand that in 
your amendment you have a deadline of 
October 15 to transfer all of these func- 
tions. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. The deadline is as prescribed 
by the statute which is before us which 
says, “the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, to carry out the 
program provided in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years.” So the 
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‘deadline here so far as the movement of 
the program, and so forth, as is fixed in 
the statute which is before us. In other 
words, my amendment does not fix a 
date for moving this thing at all. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no objection to the amendment. I am 
glad to have it. 

Mr. DINGELL. I certainly thank the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join both the gentlemen in the well 
and the chairman of the Committee on 
Small Business in urging the adoption 
of this amendment. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in complete agree- 
ment with the intent and purport of the 
amendment insofar as it attempts to 
eliminate any duplication of work and a 
duplication of the expenditure of money. 
I have read the amendment offered by 
the gentleman, and I have very consider- 
able reservations about it. I am afraid 
that if the amendment should prevail, 
unless it is improved in conference, what 
will happen here is that this entire pro- 
gram as to small business development 
centers will come to a halt on October 15. 
Everyone admits that they want these 
centers to continue. They are doing a 
good job where they are needed in each 
locality within the poverty areas, and we 
do not want that to stop. It is all right 
to transfer the lending function to where 
it belongs in SBA, but unless there is a 
directive and a transfer of money to SBA 
with which to administer the loan pro- 
grams, SBA will not be able to do the 
job that is required by this amendment. 

SBA is presently using all the funds 
‘that have been appropriated to it for pur- 
poses of their program. Unless they get 
more money they cannot take on this 
additional work now of sending men and 
women into these centers to do the proc- 
essing of these loans. There is a dupli- 
cation now. A borrower brings the ap- 
plication for the loan into the center, it 
is processed there and recommended, and 
then it goes to the SBA, and then it is 
fully processed a second time by SBA 
before the loan is made. 

In order to avoid that duplication, 
SBA must get the manpower and the 
money to send these people into these 
centers to do the job. There is no pro- 
vision in this amendment to do that. 
Unless we can do that we are going to 
bring this program to a halt on October 
15 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. I would point out to 
the gentleman that he has already indi- 
cated that SBA is doing everything now 
with its existing funds to process these 
loans and applications. I would point 
out to my good friend further that this 
amendment does not eliminate the 
SBDC’s. 

Lastly, I would point out under ex- 
isting law and practice and appropria- 
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tions that SBA, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, is presently at this time 
charged with the administrative costs of 
processing the loans and applications 
after they leave the SBDC. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman has al- 
ready said that twice. The fact is, al- 
though we want to avoid duplication in 
processing these loan applications which 
are initiated in the centers, unless and 
until you give the SBA the manpower 
and the money to send people into these 
centers, instead of these people taking 
their applications into the local center, 
they will have to chase down to the 
branch office or to the regional office 
with them. 

I am willing to stop the duplication, 
but not so precipitously as your amend- 
ment calls for. This will call a halt to 
the program as of October 15, and it will 
take you 2 or 3 months or more before 
you can get it into operation again in 
the local community where it belongs. 

The idea of the amendment is good. 
Unfortunately, the language in the 
amendment is such that it will call a 
halt to this important lending operation. 

In addition, we all agree that these 
centers should continue to operate as to 
all their functions. Unless you authorize 
the money and then appropriate it, all 
these centers will have to cease operat- 
ing because they are funded under this 
program. They will have to stop operat- 
ing on October 15 unless you authorize 
and appropriate the money to SBA for it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely incorrect on this point. The 
administrative costs of processing the 
loan at this moment are being borne by 
the SBA. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us talk about the 
same thing. 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is en- 
tirely incorrect. 

Mr. MULTER. Let us talk about the 
same thing. SBA money which is being 
spent by SBA processors and lending 
specialists in the SBA offices—they are 
being paid out of SBA payrolls. The 
people who are being paid out of this 
program are the people in the centers 
who are initiating these loans and proc- 
essing them in the first instance before 
recommending them to the SBA offices. 
I go along with you that we ought to 
eliminate the duplication, but while you 
are trying to eliminate the duplication 
inadvertently—not deliberately, but in- 
advertently—you do successfully stop the 
program until SBA can get more money 
and manpower into these centers. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. I will not 
use the whole 5 minutes, but I am glad 
that the gentleman from Michigan has 
caused the Members on his side to see 
the light on this one title anyway, that 
they should transfer that to an existing 
agency. We tried to do this in our sub- 
situte to a number of the other titles 
as well. I commend the gentleman on the 
job he had done and assure him of our 
support on this. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL; Mr. Chairman) I sim- 
ply wanted to assure the House that it is 
not my intention to kill the SBCD’s. I 
want to have better administration of 
this program. 

I would point out in connection with 
this, that the administrative cost of mak- 
ing these loans to the SBCD’s run 20 
cents on every dollar of loan, I think 
this is something we as custodians of the 
people’s money should feel concerned 
about. 

I want to emphasize that I went into 
the point raised by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Muuter], who preceded 
me, and I wish to point out that I was 
satisfied this amendment as drawn would 
not cripple the bill, would not cripple the 
SBDC’s, and would not prevent the loans 
from being made. 

The loans are now being processed by 
the SBA. The SBDC’s will continue to 
exist and will continue to be funded from 
OEO budgets, something which now 
exists. If they wish to add to these in- 
takes for these loans, I think it is com- 
mendable. I wish to point out the care- 
ful and close scrutiny of the taxpayers’ 
money, subject to arrangements laid 
down in the previous enactments will af- 
ford protection to the taxpayers. This is 
the protection we need. 

This is the only purpose of my amend- 
ment. 

I thank the gentleman from Michigan 
for yielding to me. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentlewoman from Oregon. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon.“ Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
and take this time to point out only one 
thing, that in the original War on Pov- 
erty Act in 1964, or in the 1965 amend- 
ments, or in the 1966 act, there is no 
authorization for any funds for the title 
IV, so I cannot see that Mr. DINGELL’S 
amendment is going in any way to cripple 
the program that has been carried on, 
nor will it change the financial arrange- 
ments that haye been made. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment, but I am frank to say I am 
somewhat surprised that this commit- 
tee, dealing with this area of the bill, in 
the scrutinizing manner that I would 
have presumed they did, would accept 
an amendment that would provide a 
sweeping change of this nature in this 
particular section of the poverty. pro- 
gram. 

I think it would be well here to point 
out that the committee perhaps should 
have had some inkling, shall I say, as to 
the failure—and I repeat the word fail- 
ure“ —of the conduct of this particular 
area of the poverty program. 
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The Small Business Subcommittee, as 
I understand, held hearings and no one 
from the Office of Economic Opportunity 
came down because, “No person of au- 
thority was there available to testify.” 
Is that correct? Iam not talking about 
the subcommittee. I am talking about 
the full committee. 

Mr: DINGELL. We did hold hearings 
in the full committee and we had very 
extensive and helpful participation from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Mr. 
Robert Perrin testified at length, and he 
was most helpful. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is true. But is 
it not also true that Mr. Perrin, when he 
testified, prior to the time the hearings 
were being held on this bill, said, No. 
1, that no significant unemployment 
was created under the title IV; and 
that, No. 2, the cost of making loans 
was very expensive, and title IV loans 
were very expensive? He went on to 
say—and I believe the House ought to 
know ‘this, because this amendment 
should not have been necessary if the 
0 was properly written in the first 
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I quote Mr. Perrin, in his testimony 
before the subcommittee: 

We at OEO sometimes question whether 
this program properly is part of the arsenal 
of weapons over which we have primary and 
statutory jurisdiction. 

Perhaps it could better be handled solely 
as an SBA operation, possibly in connection 
with a broadened loan program that reaches 
a group of small business that is almost as 
disadvantaged because it is beyond maximum 
eligibility of OEO loans and below the mini- 
mum requirements for regular SBA loans. 


Then he went one step further. I pre- 
sume this testimony was available to the 
committee when it was writing this leg- 
islation. 

I quote Mr. Perrin again: 

Therefore, I do not suggest that this be 
abandoned as a weapon in the war against 
poverty. But I believe we must consider 
whether the present method is the most effec- 
tive way of providing the needed assistance. 


I would say that the amendment of 
the ‘gentleman from Michigan is long 
overdue. It is a sound amendment. I 
would hope it would bring some order out 
of the chaos in this area of the pro- 
gram. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RYAN: On page 
24, strike out line 3, and insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

“Spo. 401. Section 402 of the Act is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following new sentence: 

* m making, participating in, or guaran- 
teeing loans under this section, the Small 
Business Administration shall encourage 
qualified loan applicants who are indigenous 
construction contractors or subcontractors 
operating in poor areas, and qualified persons 
seeking to establish such concerns.” 

“Src. 402. Section 407 of the Act is amended 
to read as”. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this amendment is to encourage 
loans for construction work in the pov- 
erty areas by indigenous contractors and 
subcontractors. 

I have discussed this amendment with 
the chairman of the committee and with 
the gentleman handling the bill [Mr. 
GrBBONSI. I hope that it will be accept- 
able to the Committee. 

This amendment underlines the im- 
portance of encouraging and helping to 
finance indigenous contractors and sub- 
contractors in poverty areas and those 
who wish to go into the construction busi- 
ness. 

A number of leaders of both political 
parties, in the past few months, have 
proposed plans to help rebuild our central 
cities, It is clear that a great amount of 
construction and rehabilitation work will 
be needed in the poverty areas during the 
next decade. Housing, hospitals, and 
schools all must be constructed. 

In addition to giving a new physical 
facade to the poor areas of the country, I 
hope such programs will provide oppor- 
tunities for small businessmen and jobs 
for the people who live there. When a 
new hospital is built in Harlem, I would 
hope that some of the construction sub- 
contractors and contractors would be 
from Harlem. When a new school is 
built in Bedford-Stuyvesant, I would 
hope that some of the subcontractors and 
contractors who helped to build it would 
be from Bedford-Stuyvesant. When a 
building is rehabilitated in the West Side 
urban renewal area, I would hope that 
some of the subcontractors and contrac- 
tors who helped to rebuild it would be 
from the area itself. For to end poverty, 
we must not only build new homes and 
hospitals and schools, but we must pro- 
vide people with new businesses, new 
skills, and new jobs. And what kind of 
employment could be more relevant than 
the rebuilding of one’s own neighbor- 
hood? 

For the most part, however, it has 
been impossible for the poor themselves 
to participate in the rebuilding of their 
neighborhoods. Apprenticeship oppor- 
tunities have been closed; the poor have 
lacked the necessary skills; and those 
who would like to have set up work for 
themselves have lacked capital. 

My amendment would help to make it 
possible for poor people to get work in 
the construction business. By encourag- 
ing prospective construction contractors 
to obtain loans under title IV, we would 
enable them to participate in manage- 
ment training programs; and it would 
help them to get the assistance of the 
private business community, as outlined 
in section 402 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. 

Most important, of course, the pros- 
pective contractor or subcontractor 
would have the benefit of a loan of up to 
$25,000. While no one could build a sky- 
scraper with $25,000 in capital, a con- 
tractor or subcontractor could begin to 
start a modest construction business. 

The model case, I suppose, would be 
a young man who had been working in 
the construction business for 5 or 6 years. 
Perhaps by now he is a superintendent. 
He knows the ins and outs of the busi- 
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ness pretty well and would like to start 
his own firm, but he has no money and 
no good source of credit. Today there 
is no place for him to go. 

If he could get a loan under title IV, 
however, he would be in a position to 
start his own small firm. He would have 
a line of credit to finance the purchase 
of materials and the hiring of laborers. 
Thus, he would be in a position to make 
a bid on a job. 

I think, for example, of the 114th 
Street demonstration project in Harlem, 
where a block of houses is currently 
being rehabilitated. The young man 
might be able to subcontract for some 
of the wiring work, if this were his 
specialty, or some of the carpentry or 
the plumbing. The prime contractor 
would take him seriously because he 
would be backed up by the $25,000 loan. 

I am told by people in the industry 
that with $25,000 in capital a new sub- 
contractor like the one whom I have de- 
scribed could bid for at least $100,000 of 
business. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a further rea- 
son why we should encourage people 
from the target communities to go into 
the construction business. According to 
a number of studies, no other sector of 
American industry is so labor-intensive. 
These studies indicate that a million dol- 
lars of expenditures create. between 135 
and 167 man-years of labor. Interest- 
ingly enough, they also indicate that res- 
idential construction produces more jobs 
and more income than any other form 
of construction investment. 

Thus, if one of our purposes under this 
title is to provide more jobs for people in 
the poverty communities, the best in- 
vestment for us to make may be in stim- 
ulating construction.. For it. would ap- 
pear that we could thereby get the maxi- 
mum number of jobs for our investment. 
And it seems fair to predict that borrow- 
ers under my amendment would for the 
most part employ people from the target 
area as well. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I am glad to yield to my 
colleague, 

Mr. CAREY. I should like to take this 
time to get some clarification on the 
amendment. 

It has been my experience that in some 
of the neighborhood rehabilitation proj- 
ects, one of the things which is very diffi- 
cult to do is to hold down the per unit 
cost to a rent schedule which the fami- 
lies living in the area can afford, so that 
they will not be dislocated. In doing 
this the overall contractor has to go 
shopping for the best possible construc- 
tion costs. Sometimes the indigenous 
contractor does not have the facilities, 
does not have the help, does not have 
the knowhow he needs to bring his costs 
down. 

That is why I view this as possibly 
a dangerous amendment, which might 
force up construction costs. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman has missed 
the point of the amendment. The pur- 
pose of the amendment is to encourage 
the Small Business Administrator, who 
will administer the title IV loan pro- 
gram under the Dingell amendment, to 
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make such loans. This has no bearing 
on whether or not an individual con- 
tractor will or will not get the work. 
The amendment has nothing to do with 
the cost factor. 

This will merely make it possible for 
people in the poverty areas, who have 
not been financially able in the past to 
get construction contracts or subcon- 
tracts, to obtain loans from the Small 
Business Administration putting them in 
a position to compete for the work. This 
has nothing to do with whether or not 
they will eventually get the work. It 
will merely help on financing. 

It does not require financing, but says 
that the Small Business Administration 
shall be encouraged to make this kind of 
loan. 

This amendment highlights the prob- 
lem which exists in the poverty areas, 
such as Harlem and Bedford-Stuyvesant. 
Too many people, who have the ability 
and experience to go into business for 
themselves and subcontract for the work, 
whether it be plumbing or wiring or 
whatever it may be, are denied the op- 
portunity. The purpose of title IV is to 
provide incentive loans. 

That is the reason for this amend- 
ment. It is a salutary amendment. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CAREY. There is no priority in- 
tended in the amendment, then? No 
priority of loans to these indigenous con- 
tractors? 

Mr. RYAN. There is no priority in- 
tended as far as work is concerned. The 
amendment directs that loans be encour- 
aged to indigenous contractors and sub- 
contractors in the poverty areas. 

Mr. CAREY. Then you will have the 
administrator make a decision in his own 
judgment as to who among two com- 
peting contractors should have priority. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. RYAN. The administrator would 
make the decision as to which one should 
have priority in the loan, and certainly 
the sponsor or the public agency would 
make the decision as to who should get 
the work. 

Mr. CAREY. The gentleman’s 
amendment then would set up priorities 
for the administrator which may make 
for a very untenable situation. 

Mr. RYAN. This is in line with the 
act as it exists at present. Title IV it- 
self puts particular emphasis on certain 
loans. The amendment is intended to 
encourage the loans I have described. I 
hope the Committee will accept it. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I cannot accept it be- 
cause I do not understand the amend- 
ment. I have read it about a dozen 
times, and I cannot understand what 
you mean by “section 402. Section 407 
of the Act is amended to read as.” 

Mr. RYAN. That is merely technical, 
in order to conform with your bill, but 
the substance relates to section 402. The 
amendment goes to section 402 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. The gen- 
tleman has had the amendment for 3 
days and committee counsel looked at 
the amendment. It has been redrafted 
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to conform with the views of his coun- 
sel so that it would be satisfactory as 
far as the technicalities of the bill are 
concerned. There are no problems as 
far as the technical language is con- 
cerned. I understand that the amend- 
ment was acceptable to the chairman of 
the committee. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition, to the amendment. 

The gentleman from New York may 
have provided this amendment to the 
majority side 3 days ago, but this 
is the first that I have heard of it, and 
listening to it I cannot see how the ma- 
jority could ever accept this amendment. 
It is really ridiculous, the idea that the 
OEO should go out hunting for indige- 
nous contractors to try to bring them in 
here. If private enterprise is for any- 
thing, they should be hungry for the 
business. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 
85 Mr. GIBBONS. We have not accepted 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. And 
we do not intend to. 

Mr. QUIE. I might say that I am feel- 
ing better all the time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

TITLE V—REVISION OF TITLE V OF THE ACT 

Sec. 501. (a) Title V of the Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“TITLE V—WORK EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING 

PROGRAMS 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
expand the opportunities for constructive 
work experience and other needed 
available to persons (including workers in 
farm families with less than $1,200 net fam- 
ily income, unemployed heads of families and 
other needy persons) who are unable to sup- 
port themselves or their families. 

“Transfer of funds 

“Sec. 502. In order to permit the carrying 
out of work experience and training pro- 
grams meeting the criteria set forth in part 
D of title II of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962, the Director is au- 
thorized to transfer funds to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to enable him 
(1) to make payments under section 1115 of 
the Social Security Act for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects which pro- 
vide pretraining services and basic mainte- 
nance, health, family, basic education, day 
care, counseling, and similar supportive serv- 
ices required for such programs, and (2) to 
reimburse the Secretary of Labor for carry- 
ing out the activities described in such part 
D of title II of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962. Costs of such 
projects and activities shall, notwithstanding 
the provisions of the Social Security Act and 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, be met entirely from funds ap- 
propriated to carry out this title: Provided, 
That such funds may not be used to assist 
families and individuals insofar as they are 
otherwise receiving or eligible to receive as- 
sistance or social services through a State 
plan approved under titles I, IV, V, XIV, XVI, 
or XIX of the Social Security Act. 
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“Limitations on work experience and 
training programs 

“Sec. 503. (a) The provisions of para- 
graphs (1) to (6), inclusive, of section 409 
of the Social Security Act, unless otherwise 
inconsistent with the provisions of this title, 
shall be applicable with respect to work ex- 
perience and programs assisted with 
funds under this title. 

“(b) Participation of individuals in work 
experience and training programs shall be 
limited to 24 months, except that nothing 
in this subsection shall prevent the provision 
of necessary and appropriate follow-up serv- 
ices for a reasonable period after an indi- 
vidual has completed work experience and 
training. 

“(c) In the case of any work experience 
and training program approved on or after 
July 1, 1967, not more than 80 percent of the 
costs of projects or activities referred to in 
section 502 may be paid from funds appro- 
priated or allocated to carry out this title, 
unless the Director determines, pursuant to 
regulations adopted and promulgated by him 
establishing objective criteria for such de- 
terminations, that assistance in excess of 
such percentage is required in furtherance 
of the purpose of this title. Non-Federal 
contributions may be in cash or in kind, 
fairly evaluated, including but not limited 
to plant, equipment, and services. 

„d) Not more than 12½ percent of the 
sums appropriated or allocated for any fiscal 
year to carry out the purposes of this title 
shall be used within any one State. 


“Duration of programs 


“Sec. 504. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years. For each such 
fiscal year only such sums may be appro- 
2 as the Congress may authorize by 
aw.“ 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall not apply to any grant or agreement 
made pursuant to title V of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 prior to the date 
of enactment of the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966, except that no person 
shall be permitted to remain as a participant 
in any program carried on pursuant to any 
such grant or agreement for a period of more 
than two years after such date. 


Mr. GIBBONS (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that title V be considered as 
read and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CURTIS 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Curtis: Begin- 
ning with line 12 on page 24, strike out every- 
thing down through line 7 on page 27, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“TITLE V—WORK EXPERIENCE 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 501. It is the purpose of this title to 
train and equip individuals inured to the 
perpetual cycle of public assistance and wel- 
fare to become self-supporting and capable 
of sustaining their families. In out 
this purpose the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare shall have exclusive Fed- 
eral authority and shall utilize and coordi- 
nate the facilities and programs available at 
State and local levels, including, to the ex- 
tent possible, those in the private and volun- 
tary sector. The Secretary shall give special 
emphasis to equipping individuals with the 
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motivation, discipline; and training neces- 
sary to hold permanent’ jobs in private, 
. profitmaking enterprises. 

“Seo. 502. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) shall determine eligibility 
for programs under this title with due con- 
sideration to meeting the following criteria: 

(a) Training offered to participants shall 
be constructive from the standpoint of up- 
grading the employability of individuals; 

“(b) Eligibility for public assistance of 
individuals and families shall continue with- 
out diminution during periods of partici- 
pation; 

“(c) Participants may engage in gainful 
employment without pay from their employ- 
ers for limited periods up to a maximum of 
two years: Provided, That the Secretary shall 
determine that they are not being exploited 
as a source of free labor; 

d) Participants employed under this 
title shall not displace or adversely affect 
regular employees (including substitute 
workers) or additional workers who would 
otherwise be hired by employers participat- 
ing in the program; 

“(e) Employment by private, profitmaking 
enterprises, or public or private nonprofit 
agencies, shall be approved by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary determines that there 
is a reasonable chance that the employer 
will hire the individual participant upon 
successful completion of the agreed upon 
training; 

“(f) All participants in the program shall 
be provided basic education as an integral 
part of their training if they have need for 
such education; 

“(g) To the extent possible, the Secretary 
shall utilize all existing Federal, State, local, 
and private programs to provide training and 
education to participants. 

“(h) In the event there is no existing pro- 
gram of education or training available to 
participants, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants or contracts to provide such 

of assistance; 

“(i) In determining eligibility under this 
title, special emphasis shall be given to in- 
dividuals with less than eight years of formal 
schooling who lack the background for effec- 
tive performance as employees and citizens. 


“Payments for experimental, pilot, and dem- 
onstration projects 

“Sec, 503. In order to stimulate the adop- 
tion of programs designed to help unem- 
ployed fathers and other needy persons to 
secure and retain employment or to attain 
or retain capability for self-support or per- 
sonal independence, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to use 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
this title to make payments for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects under sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1315), subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 409 (a) (1) -(6), inclusive, 
of such Act (42 U.S.C. 609 (a) (1) -(6)), in 
addition to the sums otherwise available 
pursuant thereto. Workers in farm families 
with less than $1,200 net family income shall 
be considered unemployed for the purposes 
of this title. The costs of such projects to 
the United States shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of such Act, be met entirely from 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
the purposes of this title.” 

Beginning with line 8 on page 38, strike 
out everything down through line 13 on 
page 40. 


Mr. CURTIS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
Iask unanimous consent that the amend- 
ment be considered as read and printed 

-in the Record at this point. I have 
supplied a copy. 
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Mr. GIBBONS. That is right: The 
gentleman was very courteous and sup- 
plied us with a copy. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection: 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the amendment that I discussed during 
general debate on the bill when there 
was a colloquy of some length between 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Perkins] and myself, in an effort to point 
out why we felt this was advantageous. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of the 
amendment—and this is what, in effect, 
I believe it does accomplish—is to vest 
this program of work experience and 
training in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare where it pres- 
ently is, instead of as in the way the bill 
is herein written, putting it over in the 
Department of Labor. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is an area 
with which the Committee on Ways and 
Means has been concerned, of course, 
because of our jurisdiction over social 
security legislation and unemployment 
insurance, but more particularly, the dis- 
ability insurance and old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, the blind, and 
so on, the very areas where education 
and welfare, and I would say in the field 
of unemployment insurance, employment 
touch each other. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when the 1964 
act came in, some of us on the Ways and 
Means Committee on my side were con- 
sulted about the amendment that was 
to be made to the Social Security Act 
and the judgment was that this function 
should be in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. And, I believe 
the manner in which it has worked indi- 
cates that this is the proper place for it. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would observe 
that the Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Mr. 
Gardner, in testifying before the sub- 
committee of the Special Committee on 
Education of this full Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor, of which I believe the 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green] 
is the chairman, stated in answer to this 
particular program as follows, during a 
colloquy between him and the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]: 

Secretary GARDNER. The work experience 
program the Welfare Administration handles, 

Mr. Quite. Is this directly under the office 
of the Commissioner? 

Secretary GARDNER. No, I am sorry. The 
Welfare Administration is over at the far end 
of the chart here. It administers the public 
assistance programs, 

Mr. Grssons. The Bureau of Family Serv- 
ices handles it. 

Secretary GARDNER. That is under the Wel- 
fare Administration, which is one of the 
operating agencies. 

Mr. QuE. How do you feel this has been 
working, as a means of getting some of the 


people who are on relief back into employ- 
ment? 

Secretary GARDNER. I feel it has been work- 
ing very well indeed. The Welfare Admin- 
istration is dealing year in and year out with 
the kinds of people who need this kind of 
program. The typical work programs and 
educational programs that have been 
mounted in other areas tend to hit at a higher 
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level of social: competence and skill. The 
Welfare Administration is dealing with peo- 
ple who really have, in, general, been ne- 
glected by other agencies, local and Federal. 
By adding to its general responsibility for 
assisting with financial and social services, 
by adding to that the possibility of moving 
some of these people into the kind of work 
that will get them back on their feet, it has 
been a very effective thing. 


Mr. Chairman, other groups have writ- 
ten in with reference to this particular 
matter. 

Mr. Chairman, on May 3, 1966, Mr. 
Raymond Hilliard, Director of Public 
Aid for Cook County, II., advised that 
legislation to place the work experience 
program—title V—under the Labor De- 
partment would be most unfortunate for 
the following reasons: 

First. The Department of Labor has 
had no experience whatever with what 
are now the hard-core poor people—wel- 
fare recipients. These are people who 
by reason of inability to read or psy- 
chological disturbances or by family 
brokenness, by all things that could be 
said are hard-core slum living. Welfare 
administrators and personnel live with 
these people. The Department of Labor 
from top to bottom has never seen them. 
The Department of Labor in the past 
has preferred to pass them by as if they 
did not exist. 

Second. The people enrolled in title V 
programs are, for the most part, those in 
no way qualified for jobs. This is an 
area of preparation; for preparation for 
jobs. If the program is transferred to 
the Department of Labor, it would be 
handled similar to the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act. 

Mr. Hilliard said: 

The day MDTA can do what the Depart- 


ment of Welfare is doing under Title V, I will 
be glad to give it to them. 


Third. Mr. Hilliard said: 

Title V is just really beginning to get roll- 
ing and show. I would be worried about La- 
bor. I would be more worried about 
Labor than with it at OEO., I think the 
Title V Program in Chicago would grind to a 
halt and I am not sure it would ever get 
organized. 

He pointed out a change from HEW 
would involve a process of going through 
the same problem of getting acquainted 
with the people and chasing all of the 
likely sounding but fruitless approaches. 

Fourth, Mr. Hilliard stated the rela- 
tionship of his Department with HEW 
has been eminently satisfactory, with 
one big exception. The one exception 
has to do with a multitude of forms, most 
of which he feels are unnecessary. He 
felt it would be a great help if HEW 
would concentrate on some simplification 
of reporting. 

Mr. Chairman, indeed, most of these 
people, many of them are in the families 
where aid to dependent children benefits 
are paid and where there are all sorts 
of other social problems associated with 
such families. 

Some, Mr. Chairman, are rehabilita- 
tion cases where a person is unemployed 
because there has been an automobile 
accident or an industrial accident, or a 
serious sickness or disability or whatever 
it may have been, and we are trying to 
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get the man back into the labor force 
through the rehabilitation programs. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, we can take, for 
instance, the aid to the blind, which is 
another area involved, the sheltered 
workshop concept. There are so many 
areas that require the attention of 
trained social workers and others in edu- 
cation as well as welfare. The Depart- 
ment of Labor and the U.S. Employment 
Service, of course, does not have this 
kind of trained technicians. It deals 
with the sole question of unemployment. 

Mr. Chairman, this still must be co- 
ordinated and, of course, the USES can 
be helpful and it should be, in trying to 
get these welfare people prepared for and 
placed in permanent jobs wherever pos- 
sible. 

However, a great deal, and, in fact, the 
main emphasis of this goes beyond mere 
training to rehabilitation and must re- 
main in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. This is what my 
amendment seeks to do. 

Also, I make reference to a communi- 
cation of May 3, 1966, from Mr. Charles 
Lewis, executive secretary to Mr. L. L. 
Vincent, Commissioner, Department of 
Welfare, State of West Virginia, who 
pointed out that they would be opposed 
to legislation transferring the work ex- 
perience program to the Department of 
Labor, for almost the same reason and 
further stated: 

1. The Department of Labor in the past 
has shown no particular interest in people 
who are in the Title V program and have no 
record of finding these people jobs. 

2. The Department of Labor's training pro- 
grams adhere to groups with educational 
levels higher than the people in the Title V 


rogram. 
R 3. The Department of Labor has tried pro- 
grams with this particular group without 
very much success. 

4. HEW has spent the last year setting up 
Title V programs nationwide and a transfer 
at this time might well lead to administra- 
tive chaos, 


I am looking to see if the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. Perkins] is on the 
floor because I wanted to call attention to 
the fact that the gentleman during gen- 
eral debate 2 days ago very eloquently 
pointed out why in his judgment it was 
inadvisable to shift this program from 
where it is now essentially in Health, 
Education, and Welfare over to the De- 
partment of Labor. I again say the pur- 
pose of my amendment is to keep this 
work experience and training program in 
the hands of Health, Education, and 
Welfare rather than the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GooDELL] this afternoon 
during debate said that if the poor un- 
derstood this bill, they would be against 
it. I would like to suggest that if my 
friends on the minority side understood 
title V they would be for it because title 
V does not do anything but improve 
what has been one of the weakest parts 
of the poverty program. 

Title V is the work experience and 
training title. 
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The committee in its survey of opera- 
tions under the poverty program has 
found that, unfortunately, title V has 
been long on experience and short on 
training, and that less than 45 percent 
of those who have received training un- 
der title V have been able to obtain jobs 
after completing their programs. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Would the gentleman 
agree that the type of person, though, 
in this program is probably the most 
difficult type for us to get back into the 
job market and, therefore, that is one 
of the explanations for the low percent- 
age of them getting back into the labor 
market? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I will deal 
with that in just a second, if the gen- 
tleman will permit me. 

Only 45 percent of those completing 
the present title V program have been 
able to find employment, 

I would ask you to contrast this with 
the manpower development and training 
program in which approximately 75 per- 
cent of those completing training have 
been able to find employment. 

It is true that the work experience 
program deals exclusively with a very 
low-income individual and in great part 
those who are on welfare or who are un- 
employed parents. You might expect 
that the placement rate would not be as 
high for them as it would be for the 
population generally. But that would 
not justify the 30-percent difference we 
find in this where MDTA trainees have a 
75-percent placement rate and trainees 
under the present title V have a 45-per- 
cent placement rate. You will find that 
among these MDTA graduates with their 
75-percent placement record, over 50 per- 
cent are people who have been unem- 
ployed for more than 15 weeks and are 
considered long-term unemployeds. 

What have we done, Mr. Chairman? 
That is the important question. We 
have done no great violence to the work 
experience and training program. We 
have kept the welfare administrators 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in this program. We 
have said that with respect to their func- 
tions, they shall provide: “pretraining 
services and basic maintenance, health, 
family, basic education, day care, coun- 
seling, and similar supportive services.” 

In other words, all aspects of the per- 
sonal problems of these people, with 
which HEW can deal best, will be dealt 
with by HEW. The actual training and 
placement activities shall be carried on 
by the Labor Department under a new 
part of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

MDTA's training effort now is being 
redirected to meet the needs of the 
disadvantaged; 65.9 percent of the 
training slots will be used to retrain 
persons in this group. This is not, Mr. 
Chairman, a matter of wishful thinking 
or pious generalities. This represents a 
firm commitment of the Labor Depart- 
ment, based on a systematic and com- 
prehensive development of program 
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plans. It is also worth pointing out that 
over 100,000 severely disadvantaged per- 
sons have already been reached under 
the experiment and demonstration pro- 
gram which the Labor Department ad- 
ministers under MDTA. N 

In other words, we recognize that this 
is a program with two facets. One is 
the personal support that the individual 
needs and he can get best from the wel- 
fare administration; and two, the train- 
ing he needs to help him equip himself 
for a job. We think he needs both. 

We think HEW can provide the sup- 
portive services best and we think the 
MDTA can provide the training best. 

That is what we have attempted to do 
in the new title V, and I think the com- 
mittee ought to be congratulated for 
doing so. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. First, let me assure the 
gentleman I agree with one thing. This 
is a matter of judgment on balance. If 
HEW were to handle it, certainly they 
should utilize the manpower training 
and the USES—U.S. Employment Serv- 
ice. But the point I wish to emphasize 
is that the aid to the blind program is a 
welfare program; the old-age assistance 
person we are trying to help; the disabled 
person; the rehabilitation of people. 
These are concentrated in the welfare 
cases. The sheltered workmanship ap- 
proach cannot really be done through 
the manpower training program or the 
functions of USES. I think by the very 
clientele that are on relief the main 
thrust must be in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Of 
course, I am just rearguing the points. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
intend to take 5 minutes, but I take this 
time to call to the attention of the Com- 
mittee that a new section has been add- 
ed to the bill which I think is of long- 
range importance. That is section 601 
in title VI, referring to administration 
of the act. Here we require the director 
to stimulate and encourage States and 
local communities to encourage, by all 
possible means, each person over 18— 
particularly those receiving welfare pay- 
ments or other forms of welfare assist- 
ance—whose inability to read and write 
English, or lack of basic skills, impairs 
his ability to become employed and self- 
reliant. In other words, we are requir- 
ing that those who are on welfare some- 
how learn to read and write so they can 
get jobs. 

Basically, the theory of the section is 
there is no right to stay illiterate. In 
fact, if a person cannot read today, fun- 
damentally he cannot get a job. He can- 
not read the rules which govern employ- 
ment, and he, therefore, is unemploy- 
able. 

It also calls for a number of other 
programs which we think will bring 
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about a decrease in dependency. I refer 
to title V. It would accomplish what 
Raymond Hilliard, the late great Com- 
missioner of Welfare in Chicago, accom- 
plished. That was reducing his city’s 
welfare program through the use of this 
kind of encouragement for literacy 
training, employability, and upgrading 
of skills. We mean this to be a working 
attempt to reduce welfare. It is an im- 
portant section, which was added to the 
bill at my instance. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

As was pointed out by the gentleman 
from Missouri, the Department of Labor 
does not have experience with this type 
of person. We have been concerned with 
the Department of Welfare for some time 
looking upon the needs of these people as 
only a matter of doling out more money. 
However, we now have raised their hori- 
zons in providing a training program. I 
have seen some of the training programs 
in Minnesota operated by the Welfare 
Department, and I would say—judging 
from the success that they have—that 
they are doing an exceptionally good job. 

I brought this up to Secretary Gardner 
when he appeared before the Green sub- 
committee, and he spoke favorably about 
how HEW was handling the program at 
the present time. Rather than taking 
the time now to read, I shall ask to ex- 
tend my remarks when we go back to 
the House again. 

But he turned to Mr. Colmen, who was 
with him, and he said: 

The MDTA program is essentially a train- 
ing program providing for instruction in 
a more or less formal setting. It does include 
the possibility for on-the-job training, but 
HEW’s interest in it is essentially classroom 
instruction, both in skill and attitude de- 
velopment to enable an individual to get 
and hold a job. I think that the other pro- 

tends to have an educational orienta- 
tion, but in a somewhat more informal way, 
and I think more loosely directed at the 
maintenance of the family, and not so much 
at the training and skill development of the 
individual. 


I might also point out that Mr. Hilliard 
himself, who was just mentioned a few 
moments ago, has pointed out a number 
of reasons why the transfer should not 
be made, and this appears on page 157 
of the minority views in the report on 
the bill, as follows: 

On May 3, 1966, Mr. Raymond Hilliard, di- 
rector of public aid for Cook County, III., 
advised that legislation to place the work ex- 
perience program (title V) under the Labor 
Department would be most unfortunate for 
the following reasons: 

1. The Department of Labor has had no 
experience whatever with what are now the 
hard-core poor people who by reason of in- 
ability to read or physchological disturbances 
or by family brokenness, by all things that 
could be said are hard-core slum living. Wel- 
fare administrators and personnel live with 
these people. The Department of Labor from 
top to bottom has never seen them. The 
Department of Labor in the past has pre- 
ferred to pass them by as if they didn’t exist. 

2. The people enrolled in title V programs 
are, for the most part, those in no way 
qualified for jobs. This is an area of prep- 
aration for preparation for jobs. If the pro- 
gram is transferred to the Department of 
Labor, it would be handled similar to MDTA. 
“The day MDTA can do what the Department 
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of Welfare is doing under title V, I will be 
glad to give it to them,” Mr. Hilliard said. 

3. “Title V is just really beginning to get 
rolling and show. I would be worried about 
Labor * * * I would be more worried about 
Labor than with it at OEO. I think the title 
V program in Chicago would grind to a halt 
and I am not sure it would ever get orga- 
nized,” Mr. Hilliard said. He pointed out a 
change from HEW would involve a process 
of going through the same problem of getting 
acquainted with the people and chasing all 
of the likely sounding but fruitless 
approaches. 

4. Mr. Hilliard stated the relationship of 
his Department with HEW has been emi- 
nently satisfactory, with one big exception. 
The one exception has to do with a multitude 
of forms, most of which he feels are un- 
necessary. He felt it would be a great help 
if HEW would concentrate on some simpli- 
fication of reporting: 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. This proposal to 
transfer the work experience programs 
of the Labor Department is one of the 
most contradictory actions that I think 
the committee took. Many of our col- 
leagues on the other side of the aisle 
were extremely upset about this action. 

I might say that the work experience 
program under title V has been dele- 
gated to HEW. It is a program for get- 
ting people off the welfare rolls. It logi- 
cally belongs in HEW. They have co- 
ordinated their program and a variety 
of State and local programs. They have 
expanded effectively their previous pro- 
grams to try to get people off the welfare 
rolls, particularly breadwinners. 

Now, suddenly, when the program is 
getting underway, and it has been one 
of the more successful programs, we are 
going to transfer the responsibility and 
jurisdiction to an entirely different De- 
partment and into an entirely different 
complex of administration. It makes 
very little sense at all to do this. It does 
not belong under the manpower training 
program. 

The theory of the work experience 
training program is quite different from 
the manpower training program. Here 
is a program which, by giving special aid, 
by giving training to breadwinners, can 
give them jobs and get them off the 
public welfare rolls. 

I oppose the transfer in the committee 
bill and strongly support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, let me just 
conclude by quoting from Mr. Hilliard. 
He said: 

The day MDTA can do what the Depart- 
ment of Welfare is doing under Title V, I 
will be glad to give it to them. 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have noted very care- 
fully this amendment by the gentleman 
from Missouri, and I cannot help but op- 
pose it vigorously. Let me just point out 
one section of it which to me borders on 
the absurd. In section (o) it says: 

Participants may engage in gainful em- 
ployment without pay from their employers 
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for limited periods up to a maximum of two 
years: Provided, That the Secretary shall de- 
termine that they are not being exploited as 
@ source of free labor. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman thinks that is ridiculous, I 
suggest to the gentleman it is not. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I did not say it was ridiculous. 
I said it was absurd. 

Mr. CURTIS. Then, absurd. I sug- 
gest to the gentleman to go and look at 
some of the sheltered workshops and see 
how they get people back into the labor 
field. It is frequently done in this fash- 
ion. This is not absurd. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. They 
get a little bit less than the minimum 
wage, but they do not work as free labor, 
as this would require. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Sometimes, that 
is correct. This is not my opinion. I 
suggest the gentleman go and check. It 
is obvious he knows nothing about the 
subject matter. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to make the first point that 
we are not transferring this whole pro- 
gram to the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. The program will remain 
as before, with the sole exception of ac- 
tual training and placement of workers, 
which will be done under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
the gentleman, if he will yield further, 
the language of the minority report, on 
page 157, where they say: 

We feel there is much to be desired in the 
performance of HEW with regard to train- 
ing individuals and placing them in jobs. 
That is why the Republicans proposed an 
amendment, arbitrarily rejected, that HEW 


be given full authority for the program which 
it now operates. 


In other words, they are not satisfied, 
so they want to keep it the same. Mr. 
Chairman, we were not satisfied either, 
and we decided to do something about it. 
That is what they are objecting to now. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

I will make only a brief reply. I do not 
want the Record to appear to be contra- 
dictory to the minority views. The basis 
for the statement was that we felt the 
work experience program would work 
much better if the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had full control 
of it, if the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity was not involved in it, if the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare could run it the way they want to. 
We feel this way about most of the pro- 
grams, that they logically belong in agen- 
cies that have full responsibility at the 
Cabinet level, without anybody looking 
over their shoulder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 
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The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Curtis) there 
were—ayes 33, noes 65. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

May I inquire how many amendments 
are in the offing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will in- 
form the gentleman there are none at the 
desk on this title, and the Clerk is pre- 
pared to read. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a reply? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. GOODELL. We have set aside all 
of our subsequent amendments. We feel 
the mood of the House is clear at this 
point. I believe we might logically, at 
this time, open the remainder of the bill 
for amendment at any point, because I 
believe there are two or three amend- 
ments from other Members which are 
not committee amendments assuch. We 
can proceed expeditiously. I do not be- 
lieve any will require any great length 
of time. 

Mr. POWELL. How many amend- 
ments are there on the other side? Two? 
Three? Four? Five? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentlewoman 
from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] has an 
amendment, on the other side. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the bill be dispensed with and that the 
bill be open to amendment at any point. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman give an assurance, if we are to 
open up the entire bill, which I think 
will speed up proceedings, that we will 
have time for the other Members to at 
least present amendments and have the 
debate that is involved? I do not believe 
it will take any great length of time. 

Mr. POWELL: To open the entire bill 
from this point on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 


to the request of the gentleman from 


New York? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I did not hear 
any assurance. 

Mr. GOODELL. Do we have assur- 
ance we will be given adequate consider- 
ation? 

Mr. POWELL. Adequate time, so long 
as there is not a filibuster or a motion 
to strike out the enacting clause. 

Mr. GOODELL. I know the House is 
getting impatient. We have shelved the 
other amendments, and we will not ob- 
ject on that basis. 

Mr. POWELL. Would 6:30 be a 
decent time? 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, rather than do that, 
we will give assurance that there will be 
no attempt to filibuster or to drag this 
out. Each one will state his presenta- 
tion of the amendment as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. POWELL. I would say, if we have 
a 5-minute edge, 30 minutes, or 6:35. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman is going to move a specific 
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time, then it is within the power of any 
single Member to object and the bill will 
have to be read. That will take as much 
time, reading the bill, and that will not 
save any time at all. 

I believe the expeditious way is to pro- 
ceed. These gentlemen are not going to 
filibuster. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, let us 
proceed in regular order. Unless a com- 
mittee filibuster develops, I agree on both 
sides we ought to limit the time. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, have we 
dispensed with the reading of the rest 
of the titles? Is the amendment of title 
VI now in order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk has not 
read title VI. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. My 
understanding was an agreement had 
been reached and Chairman POWELL 
asked unanimous consent and got it that 
the rest of the bill be considered as read 
and open for amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not the un- 
derstanding of the Chair. It was my 
understanding that objection was heard 
to that unanimous-consent request. The 
one will read and is now reading title 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
believe anyone would object if you would 
open this to amendment at any place. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Let us go title by title. 
We are about there. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent, that title VI be 
considered as read and printed in the 
Recorp at this point and be open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Title VI is as follows: 

TITLE VI—AMENDMENTS TO TITLE VI OF THE ACT 
Administration—Encouragement of literacy 
training 

Sec. 601. Title VI of the Act is amended 
by striking out section 603 and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Encouragement of literacy training 

“Sec. 603. The Director shall stimulate and 
encourage States and local communities to 
encourage by all possible means each person 
over the age of eighteen, particularly those 
persons who are receiving welfare payments 
or other forms of public assistance, whose in- 
ability to read and write the English lan- 
guage, or lack of similar basic skills, con- 
stitutes a substantial impairment of his 
employability, to participate in an adult 
education or other program which would im- 
prove his employability. The Director may 
make grants to States and their political 
subdivisions to assist them to meet the costs 
of carrying out this section.” 

Administration—Political activities 

Sec. 602. Title VI of the Act is amended by 
inserting after section 603 (inserted by sec- 
tion 601) the following new section: 

“Political activities 

“Sec. 603-1 (a) No person whose compen- 
sation is paid, in whole or in part, from sums 
appropriated to carry out this Act shall take 
an active part in political management or in 
political campaigns, and no such officer or 
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employee shall use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
All such persons shall retain the right to 
vote as hey may choose and to express, in 
their private capacities, their opinions on all 
political subjects and candidates. This sec- 
tion shall not apply to officers or employees 
of the United States or to volunteers in the 
Job Corps. 

“(b) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any person 
has violated subsection (a), it shall, after 
giving due notice and opportunity for ex- 
planation to the person concerned, certify 
the facts to the Director with specific in- 
structions as to discipline or dismissal or 
other corrective action.” 


Coordination—Between Secretary of Labor 
and Director; information to State and 
local agencies 
Sec. 603. Section 611 of the Act is amended 

by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(c) In order to insure the maximum 
coordination of programs and activities au- 
thorized by this Act with the programs and 
activities carried out by the United States 
Employment Service, the Director and the 
Secretary of Labor shall provide for such 
coordination at the local level with public 
employment offices throughout the country. 
The Director shall include, as a part of the 
annual report prescribed by section 608, a 
detailed and comprehensive ‘description of 
the activities and actions taken pursuant to 
this subsection. 

“(d) In order to insure that all Federal 
programs related to the purposes of this Act 
are utilized to the maximum possible extent, 
and in order to insure that all appropriate 
Officials are kept fully informed of such pro- 
grams, the Director shall establish proce- 
dures to assure prompt distribution to 
States and local agencies of all current in- 
formation, including administrative rules, 
regulations and guidelines, required by such 
agencies for the effective performance of 
their responsibilities.“ 


Information - Oatalog and dissemination 


Sec. 604. Section 613 of the Act is amended 
by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 613.” and by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) The Director shall publish and 
maintain on a current basis, a catalog of all 
Federal programs relating to individual and 
community improvement. The Director is 
further authorized to make grants from 
funds appropriated under title II of this 
Act, to States and communities to establish 
information service centers for the collec- 
soe 3 and distribution of in- 

ormation required to further the purposes 
of this Act.” 5 
Title VI programs Duration 


Sec. 605. Section 615 of the Act is amend- 

ed to read as follows: 
“Duration of program 

“Sec. 615. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years. For each such 
fiscal year only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may authorize by law.” 

Coordination—Transfers of funds 

Sec. 607. Section 616 of the Act is amend- 
ed by inserting after “this Act,” the follow. 
ing: “or any Act authorizing appropriations 
for any such title (other than part C of title 
I).. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. GREEN OF OREGON 


‘Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon: On page 28, after line 22, insert the 
following: 

“ADMINISTRATION—COMPARABILITY OF WAGES 

“Sec. 603. Part A of title VI of the Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“ “COMPARABILITY OF WAGES 

“Sec. 610-1. The Director shall take such 
action as may be necessary to assure that 
persons employed in carrying out programs 
financed under part A of title I or part A of 
title II shall not receive compensation at a 
rate which is in excess of the average rate 
of compensation paid in the State where the 
program is carried out to persons providing 
substantially comparable services.“ 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not take much time on this. 
I have discussed this on both sides of the 
aisle, with the chairman of the full com- 
mittee and the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Gissons] and the minority mem- 
bers. This amendment has met with 
their approval. 

Very briefiy, it simply says that the 
salary levels that are to be paid in these 
programs must be comparable to the 
ones in existing programs or in existing 
institutions in the same geographical 
area. This will help to prevent the si- 
phoning off of needed personnel from the 
schools and from other local programs 
which are limited by local tax revenues 
and the budgeted ceilings imposed upon 
them. It places local programs in a com- 
petitive position in recruiting the needed 
personnel. I urge its adoption. 
AMENDMENT TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY 

MR. ERLENBORN 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN to 
the amendment offered by Mrs. Green of 
Oregon: At the end of the amendment add a 
new subsection, as follows: 

“610-2. No person whose compensation ex- 
ceeds $6,000 per annum and is paid, in whole 
or in part, from sums appropriated to 
out programs financed under part A of title 
I or part A of title II shall be employed at a 
rate of compensation which exceeds by more 
than 20 percent the salary which he was re- 
ceiving in his immediately preceding employ- 
ment, but the Director may grant exceptions 
for specific cases. In determining salary in 
preceding employment for one regularly em- 
ployed for a period of less than 12 months 
per year, the salary shall be adjusted to an 
annual basis.” 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have submitted a copy of this amend- 
ment to Mrs. GREEN’s amendment to the 
other side and, in fact, worked it out in 
cooperation with them. It is similar to 
the amendment I offered to title II, but 
now in title VI it will apply both to the 
Job Corps and the community action 
programs, I know of no objection to it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield for a question 
on that particular point? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. How would the 
gentleman treat the question of employ- 
ment of a student who had not been re- 
ceiving compensation prior to his 
employment? 
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Mr. ERLENBORN. Certainly, if he 
were being employed with a salary of less 
than $6,000 a year, he would not come 
within the purview of the amendment, 
and I do not think the student would 
therefore be affected. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. You do not think 
it would affect in any way a salary level 
that would be fixed for somebody who 
had been a student and was not em- 
ployed in any way prior to entering this 
program? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I believe this is 
correct. Certainly, if he is being em- 
ployed at a salary of less than $6,000 per 
year, by the explicit language of the 
amendment he would not be affected. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr, GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that as a matter of legislative his- 
tory we should say that a student who 
had not been employed would undoubt- 
edly be considered as having no specific 
previous salary to bring him or her under 
this provision. I think that would cer- 
tainly be the understanding. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
looked over this amendment which has 
been offered by the gentlewoman from 
Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] and I have dis- 
cussed it with the gentlewoman. I do 
not believe that it hurts the bill at all, 
and I support the amendment on the 
comparability of wages. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that we have 
had trouble because we have had Federal 
funds in the Job Corps and we have had 
Federal funds in these other programs 
and it has created a tendency to move 
people from State and local programs 
into these Federal programs. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that all 
of us must admit that this is true be- 
cause the Federal pay is better. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a fair 
amendment and I support it and ask for 
its adoption. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I regret to disagree with the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Grssons] and the distinguished 
gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], 
but this is comparability in reverse. The 
effect of this is that you send a highly 
trained and skilled person whom you 
have recruited into an area where the 
pay is, let us say, for a teacher somewhere 
around $1,800. And you will require that 
highly skilled person to go there and re- 
ceive no more than $1,800. 

Mr. Chairman, we haye just passed a 
minimum wage bill. This is exactly the 
reverse of the philosophy which we have 
maintained for a number of years, that 
you do not help the poorest by lowering 
those above them down to that level. It 
is, I would say, retrogressive. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am deeply concerned about the 
fact that this would practically eliminate 
interstate shifting of people. If this 
amendment is adopted we would, for ex- 
ample, cut out the incentive for anyone 
in the State of California, which I be- 
lieve probably has one of the highest 
average rates paid for teachers, particu- 
larly in specialized training, to enter any 
poverty program and be employed in any 
other State. Consider taking a remedial 
teacher from the State of California be- 
ing sent into, for instance, the State of 
Mississippi or one of the other States 
that is less fortunate in having resources 
to pay teachers. 

Does the gentleman suppose that a 
teacher in the State of California would 
undertake a program which would pay 
in California perhaps three times as 
much for the same purpose, as it would 
pay in that deprived State, recognizing 
that all they have to do in order to re- 
ceive the extra money is to stay in their 
own home State? 

How would the gentleman get these 
people to move to these States that need 
them if we say, “If you go from the more 
affluent State to a State in greater need, 
you have to take, as a part of the deci- 
sion to make that sacrifice, a cut in sal- 
ary?” 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. This 
goes not only to that question, but it is 
right within the States. There are such 
disparities that this would be unfair in 
many States, in the rural areas, where 
teachers are paid much, much less than 
they are in the urban areas. 

Mr. Chairman, in my view, I believe the 
intent of the amendment which has been 
offered by the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. Green] is good, but the effect of 
this language would be disastrous. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to quote from a memo- 
randum put out by community action on 
August 26, 1966. 

In this memo of August 26, they in 
effect say what we are trying to put into 
the law. 

Let me read in “Policies Governing 
Compensation,” this sentence: 

Subject to this minimum, the salary for 
each position supported by OEO funds or pro- 
vided as contribution to the non-Federal 
share shall accord with prevailing local prac- 
tice for comparable positions in local public 
and/or private nonprofit agencies. 


Then in regard to the amendment to 
my amendment offered by the gentleman 
on the other side of the aisle may I read 
one other sentence from this community 
action memo: 

Any starting salary over $5,000 which in- 
volves an increase of more than 20 percent 
or $2,500, whichever is smaller, over an indi- 
vidual's previous salary must be approved 
by the OEO Regional Office. Sympathetic 
consideration will be given to requests for 
such approval that are based on discrimina- 
tory wage and other employment. practices 
affecting an employee’s work history. 


It seems to me that in the amendment 
and in the amendment to the amend- 
ment that are being offered at this time, 
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we are writing into the law the effect of 
the memo that was sent out by the 
office. In talking to other people, I think 
we are not doing any damage to the pro- 
grams. We certainly are not seeking to 
depress wages. We simply are trying to 
prevent a raiding of existing programs 
by programs that are being paid for with 
100-percent Federal funds. 

It is my judgment that we should not 
strengthen one program if we have to do 
it at the expense of impoverishing other 
programs. 

That is the purpose of this legislation. 
I appreciate the support that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GmRHONS]! has 
given on this legislation. I hope it will 
be approved by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] to 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN]. 

The question was taken and the Chair- 
man announced the Chair was in doubt. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask for a division. 

Mr. D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In the event 
that the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] 
which is offered to the amendment 
offered by the gentlewoman from Oregon 
[Mrs. GREEN] is defeated at this time and 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN] is 
also defeated. would the Erlenborn 
amendment then be in order if offered 
separately? 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Is a parliamentary inquiry in 
order at this time during the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The parliamentary 
inquiry was made before the Chair put 
the question pursuant to the demand of 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ErRLEN- 
BORN] for a division. 

In response to the parliamentary in- 
quiry by the gentleman from Michigan, 
the Chair will state that the amendment 
may be offered later as a separate 
amendment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. ERLENBORN), 
there were—ayes 69, noes 27. 

So the amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Oregon [Mrs. GREEN], as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. GIBBONS) , there 
were—ayes 72, noes 36. 

So the amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHBROOK 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsHBROOK: On 
page 31, after line 7, insert: 

“LIMITATION ON SUPERGRADES 

“Src. 608. Title VI of the Act is amended 
by inserting the following section: 

“Sec. 618. Of the positions approved for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and its 
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field offices, positions in the classification 
category of GS 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule of section 5332, title V, United 
States Code, shall not exceed one for every 
one hundred employees.’” 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, this 
is a very simple, straightforward amend- 
ment. It requires that in the Office of 
Economie Opportunity the number of 
supergrades—GS-16, GS-17, and GS- 
18—be limited to a ratio of 1 for every 
100 employees. One of the recurring 
complaints against the war on poverty 
has been the inordinate number of high 
salaries paid by the bureaucratic agency 
called OEO. 

In the Department of Defense, the ra- 
tio of supergrades to other grades in 
the general schedule is approximately 1 
to 1,175. In Agriculture it is about 1 
to 525; in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare the ratio is 1 to 
every 372 employees. 

Now we come to the agency where the 
big money is found. In the Office of 
Economic Opportunity—according to 
the budget of the United States—super- 
grades in the first year of operation were 
handed out in a ratio of 1 for every 24 
permanent employees. In fiscal 1966, 
last year, the budget estimate is that they 
have 1 supergrade for every 45 employees, 
and for this fiscal year the budget shows 
1 for every 49 permanent employees. 
And this calculation does not take into 
account any of the highly paid consul- 
tants hired by OEO—but only the num- 
ber of permanent Federal employees. 
Many abuses of OEO in using consul- 
tants at a rate of pay of $60 to $100 per 
day have already been documented. 

It is noteworthy to look at how this 
program started and where it seems to 
be heading from a bureaucratic point of 
view. When Mr. Shriver, a gentleman 
for whom I personally have great respect, 
made his 68-page The War on Poverty” 
presentation on March 17, 1964, he con- 
cluded on page 66 with a one-paragraph 
summary which said: 

Summary: The organization of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity as described above 
would involve a Washington staff of 247, of 
whom 5 will be statutory and 16 will be 
supergrades, and a field staff of 65 direct 
hire personnel, of whom 11 would be super- 
grades, 

Think of that. Compare that to the 
figures I will now place in the RECORD. 
Can there be any doubt that we need this 
amendment that I am offering? There 
are now 2,350 employees in OEO and 1 
supergrade for every 45 employees. 

Mr. Chairman, the record discloses 
that the poverty program is “where the 
money is“ as the saying goes—at least 
from a bureaucratic point of view. Of 
the 2,350 administrative employees, ex- 
cluding those at the local level, the top 
pay grades are as follows: 


Employees 
$26,000 to 880,000— 6 
825,000 to $26,000____--__--....----.. 24 
$19,600 to 825,.000— 54 
$14,000 or more. 521 
o rennarar 1, 006 


These figures have been taken from the 
President’s fiscal 1967 budget at pages 
1116 and 1117. 
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Mr. Chairman, grades 16, 17, and 18 
are paid between 819,619 and 825,382 per 
year. It seems to me that if the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
can scrape by with only 1 of these posi- 
tions for every 372 permanent employees, 
then surely Mr. Shriver can run his op- 
eration with a ratio that is 3% times 
better, or 1 to 100. Here is the moment 
of truth. Is this a poverty program or a 
gigantic pork barrel slush fund? Let us 
see how the vote turns out. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. POWELL. This is the first time 
we have agreed on anything. I think 
it is an excellent move. I for one am 
sick and tired of the supernumeraries, 
the supergraders around the OEO. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I think the gentle- 
man will also agree that the major com- 
plaint leveled at OEO has been that 
there have been too many high-grade 
employees. I am glad that the gentle- 
man agrees, and I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I do not want a lot of supergrades. 
But frankly I think that some of the 
illustrations which the gentleman from 
Ohio used here are not germane to the 
subject we are discussing. Of course, 
the Pentagon does not count as super- 
grades the generals, the admirals, and 
the colonels they have over there. In 
OEO we do not have all those generals, 
admirals, colonels, and captains. 

The matter of supergrades is some- 
thing that has been under the super- 
vision and the general oversight of the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
and it is actually not something that has 
ever been taken up in this program. I 
would prefer to leave this matter of 
supergrades and allocation of super- 
grades in the agencies to the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. They 
have done it in the past, and they have 
done it I think very well. If there are 
too many supergrades over there now, 
then the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee is the proper place to take 
this up. 

I do not like to have many fancy, high- 
paid employees running around, but this, 
I believe is a matter of a sort of retribu- 
tion on OEO. I do not believe they are 
entitled to it. I put in the Recorp the 
other day all of the vacancies they had 
over there. I believe they are trying to 
administer a very complicated program 
under very adverse circumstances. 

I believe Mr. AsHsroox’s amendment 
goes just far too far. I would ask that 
this committee vote down Mr. AsH- 
BROOK’s amendment. This is something 
that should be taken up by the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee or by the 
other appropriate committees of this 
House that have to do with management 
of these supergrades. 

This is not something we should deal 
with here in a very hasty manner on this 
floor at this late hour. I did not know 
about this amendment until about 20 
minutes ago. Ihave had no opportunity 
to check it out and see what it would do 
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to the agency. I believe it will be one 
of those embarrassing things we will have 
to take to the conference, and it will be 
one of the things we will have to give 
up when we find out what it will do to 
the agency. 

I would ask the committee to vote this 
amendment down at this time. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman received it at 4:30, not at 6 
o'clock. 

Secondly, there is no effort at retribu- 
tion on OEO. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not want to yield any further. 

The gentleman has never voted for this 
legislation since I have been in Congress. 
The gentleman is out to gut the bill, and 
I think this is a cute way to get at it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand that those words be taken down, 
about my amendment not being offered in 
good faith. 

Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. Chairman, I 
apologize. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
sist that the words be taken down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the words objected to. 

Mr. GIBBONS... Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
words to which objection was made. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw the words to which objection 
was made. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I merely wish 
to point out that this was offered in good 
faith. It seems to me that this is one of 
the main objections to the program, and 
one of the reasons why I cannot vote for 
the program, 

If the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare has 1 out of 372, they 
can certainly get along with 1 out of 
100. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, let us consider the Dis- 
trict of Columbia antipoverty program. 
The District of Columbia United Plan- 
ning Organization has 96 people in the 
poverty program that earn more than 
$10,000 a year. Roughly, there is more 
than a million dollars involved, because 
some of them earn more than $10,000. 

I do not believe that anyone can speak 
with more authority on this program in 
the District of Columbia than our col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Puctnsx1]. He 
has gone into this in depth, and his re- 
port is on record in the committee. 

This program is one of the worst in the 
country. Its supergrades total more 
than a million dollars. 

I do not know why we should have to 
wait for the Appropriations Committee. 
We did not wait for the Appropriations 
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Committee or the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service when we just 
adopted the Green-Erlenborn amend- 
ment, which was adopted by a vote of 2 
to 1. 

I believe this is not retribution, at least 
not on my part, because I have been in 
the forefront of this fight from the very 
beginning. The 45 amendments to this 
act are constructive, from our side of the 
aisle, to make it a better act. One of 
them was the limitation on salaries. I 
believe this is a step forward. 

Even if this is defeated—and I hope 
it will not be—at least I believe it will 
serve notice that steps should be taken 
to see that the money is not squandered 
on supergrade salaries. : This is a pro- 
gram for the poor, and 1 out of 45 is 
getting a supergrade salary. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. I believe it would 
be a mistake to let the Recorp indicate 
that the Appropriations Committee has 
control over the number of supergrades. 
We who serve on the Appropriations 
Committee do not allocate supergrades. 
We merely fund the necessary money for 
the agencies. If we were to put in each 
specific bill the number of supergrades 
allowed, that would be subject to a point 
of order as legislation on an appropria- 
tion bill, We appropriate the money, but 
we do not allocate supergrades. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I should like to state that from my 
knowledge, not only in the OEO but in 
any industry or any management situa- 
tion, to use a ratio as the gentleman 
from Ohio would use, has absolutely no 
validity at all. 

In an electronics business one may very 
well have a ratio of so-called super- 
grades, such as engineers, if we wish to 
call them supergrades, of 100 trained 
people to 200 production workers. On 
the other hand, if the industry were mak- 
ing sausages, it might need only 1 trained 
person for 1,000 workers. 

It seems to me that if we put any kind 
of artificial limit on we will hamper very 
~~ y the management of any organiza- 
tion. 

These ratios have absolutely no valid- 
ity in industry. As we go from industry 
to industry it will change. 

I should also like to point out, and I 
believe the distinguished Chairman of 
the Committee will agree with me, that 
one of the real problems is how to fill 
these jobs. We cannot get qualified peo- 
ple to fill these supergrades, so to speak, 
because the qualified people are not 
available. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I believe it is 
extremely important to read exactly 
what the amendment says. It says, 
“Of the positions approved for the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and its field 
offices.” 

I believe the figures the chairman gave 
a few minutes ago were for the United 
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Poverty Organization of Washington, 
which would not be affected by this 
amendment. This is the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity itself and its field 
offices. 

We do not have a field office in the 
country with 100 employees. 

This amendment says they cannot 
have more than 1 person of grades 16, 
17, or 18 per 100 employees. There are 
2,200 employees in the entire Office of 
Economie Opportunity. That would 
mean that to operate one of the largest 
educational programs, one of the largest 
training programs, one of the most novel 
programs we have ever had before us, we 
would restrict them to hiring 22 people 
in grades 16 and above. 

I submit that they cannot operate this 
sophisticated type of program, which 
relies so very heavily on getting experi- 
enced people, particularly from the field 
of education and so on, under this kind 
of artificial limit. 

I do not know whether 1 to 100 would 
close us up. I do not know whether 1 
to 50 would close us up. 

I submit, if there was some objection 
the gentleman had to the number of 
supergrades, when the bill came before 
us he should have attended the hearings 
and questioned Mr. Shriver about it, to 
make it a part of the record as to some 
explanation to satisfy him as to what 
these people do. 

I do not believe we should try to find 
magic in a ratio. 

I wonder what the ratio is for the 
supergrades for the U.S. attorneys of 
the Department of Justice. No one 
would suggest putting a limit on trying 
to run the office of the U.S. attorneys 
without lawyers. 

Let us consider NASA. I wonder what 
the ratio is in NASA, where they hire 
physicists. How much do they pay to get 
a physicist? 

To put these ratios on and to make a 
comparison between the Department of 
Agriculture and a highly sophisticated 
educational operation just does not seem 
to make any sense at all. 

Really, I am not arguing that 1 to 
100 is necessarily a fatal sort of thing. 
I simply say to put a figure of any kind 
on any agency without relating that fig- 
ure to the actual needs of the agency and 
the type of personnel that agency has to 
recruit is not realistic. 

Although the gentleman may find 
some agreement on this side with re- 
spect to the number of highly paid people 
running around in some phases of the 
poverty operation and in the Washington 
poverty CAP program, which is no part 
of Sargent Shriver’s operation as a part 
of the Office of Economie Opportunity, 
he will not find agreement on this side 
with the concept that what they are 
doing in these locally organized and 
locally operated programs works to the 
detriment of the Office itself. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I refuse to yield fur- 
ther at this time, but I would like to ask 
the gentleman from Michigan a ques- 
tion. I wonder if the gentleman could 
tell me this: I believe I heard somebody— 
and I forget who—but I believe it was the 
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distinguished chairman of the House 
Education and Labor Committee say that 
the poverty-stricken people get the worst 
of everything, housing, jobs, and educa- 
tion; why should they receive the worst 
leadership as well. This amendment 
will assure our poor bad leadership as 
well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be al- 
Joves to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. MIZE. I object. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
teed the gentleman will yield for a min- 


Mr. GOODELL. First let me yield to 
Mr. Resnick, and then I will yield to you. 

Mr. RESNICK. If the gentleman from 
Michigan will respond, it seems the poor 
of this Nation get the worst of every- 
thing, whether it is houses, jobs, or edu- 
cation. Why should they also get the 
worst leadership? It seems to me, if we 
put this ratio in, it is exactly what would 
happen. We would limit the number of 
people 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the gentle- 
man from Michigan answered your ques- 
tion and said that he agrees with you. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am asking who said 
it; If I am not mistaken, I believe it was 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. GOODELL. I think the gentleman 
from Michigan has agreed with you. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York for 
yielding. 

I would point out, in response to what 
the gentleman from Michigan said, I did 
relate what I said to an organization that 
is completely compatible with OEO, that 
is, the HEW. I do not know how he feels 
OEO is. that much different from HEW, 
where, the ratio is 1 to every 372. So I 
do not think the point is accurate that 
he makes. I am relating it to an orga- 
nization in the field of labor and welfare 
and education, where the ratio is 1 to 
every 372. So I think that this is an 
amendment which is needed and that 
the.House will support it. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would point out here that there are 2,350 
permanent Federal employees budgeted 
for. the Washington and regional of- 
fices of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity—2,350. Nearly half of them, 
1,006, of this elite force, will get $10,- 
619 or more; at least 521 of them will 
be paid over $14,600 according to the 
budget; at least 54 will get over $19,600; 
and 24 will get over $25,000; and 6 will 
get between $26,000 and $30,000. Now, 
$26,000 is the pay of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. They have so many 
chiefs and so few Indians at OEO. They 
have more GS-15’s than they have 
GS-9’s; they have more GS—14’s than 
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they have GS-4's; they have more GS- 
13's than they have GS-7's; and they 
have exactly as many GS-16’s at a base 
pay of $19,619, as they have GS-2’s at 
a base pay of 83,814. The total salary bill 
for this palace guard next year will be 
$21,739,000. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I will in just a mo- 
ment. 

I agree they need to get good people 
in and they need to get good people in 
HEW and the Office of Education and 
the other bureaus and departments of 
the Government. It seems to me this 
is way out of all proportion to what they 
need to get good people. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. The 
gentleman talks statistics and pure sta- 
tistics. How about the quality of these 
people? Would the gentleman con- 
cede—— 

Mr. GOODELL. Is the gentleman 
saying that the only place we need 
quality in the Federal Government is in 
OEO? 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. No, 
but the gentleman is saying that OEO 
should not be the one place where we 
should recruit quality. 

Mr. GOODELL. If we have to pay 
this kind of salary proportionately to the 
employees of all the departments of the 
Government, we will be broke awfully 
quickly. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. I will 
bet they need five super grades just to 
answer the questions you send over there. 

Mr. GOODELL. They. might if they 
answered them, but we cannot get the 
answers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. AsHBROOK) 
there were—ayes 62, noes 59. 

Mr. GIBBONS.. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. GIBBONS 
and Mr. ASHBROOK. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
89, noes 76. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS, MINK 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. MINK: On 
page 31, after line 7, insert the following: 
“COORDINATION—TRUST TERRITORY 
“Sec, 608. Effective for fiscal years begin- 
ning after June 30, 1966, section 609(a) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is 
amended by striking out ‘for purposes of 
title I and part A of title II,’ and inserting 
‘for purposes of title I and parts A and B 

of title II’ in lieu thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from Hawaii is recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, this is a 
conforming amendment to the two 
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amendments that I offered earlier to 
title II which includes the trust terri- 
tory region in the adult basic education 
program. Itis necessary to add this sec- 
tion 608 in order to conform the earlier 
amendments. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. MINK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. QUIE. We will accept the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ANDREWS OF 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ANDREWS of 
North Dakota: On page 31, after line 7, in- 
sert: 

“Src. 608. Title VI of the Act is amended 
by inserting after section 617 the following 
new section: 

“LIMITATION OF FEDERAL ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPENSES 

“Sec. 618. The total administrative ex- 
penses, including the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees, incurred by Federal agencies 
under the authority of this Act for any fiscal 
year shall not exceed ten percent of the 
amount authorized to be appropriated by 
this Act for that year: Provided, however, 
that grants, subsidies, and contributions, 
and payments to individuals other than 
Federal employees shall not be counted as 
an administrative expense.” 


The CHAIRMAN... The gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. ; 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, the hour is late and I shall 
not take my entire 5 minutes. 

Briefly, Mr. Chairman, this amend- 


ment limits the administrative costs un- 


der the program to not more than 10 
percent of the funds authorized in the 
program. 

We have heard a lot of stories and tales 
in the last 2 days of the debate about 
the high cost of poverty employees at the 
Federal level. Certainly, I would have 
liked to have broadened the amendment 
to include local projects where, in our 
State, sometimes more than 50 percent 
of the funds are used for administrative 
purposes. 

I would like to say, however, that this 
amendment does not include teachers’ 
salaries, this does not include Job Corps 
members, just salaries and expenses of 
employees at the administrative level. 

It is a beginning, and I sincerely hope 
it can be adopted now and then broad- 
ened next year so as to insure that the 
bulk of the funds appropriated under 
this program get through to those for 
whom the program was supposedly set 


up. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LIPSCOMB 
Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Lipscoms: On 
page 27, immediately following line 9, insert 
the following: 

“ELIMINATION OF SPECIAL PRINTING AUTHORITY 
OF DIRECTOR 

“Sec. 601. Section 602(m) of the Act (42 
U.S.C. 2942(m)) is amended to read as fol- 
lows: 

“*(m) expend funds made available for 

of this Act— 

(1) for printing and binding, in ac- 
cordance with applicable law and regula- 
tion; and 

2) without regard to any other law 
or regulation, for rent of buildings and space 
in buildings and for repair, alteration, and 
improvement of buildings and space in build- 
ings rented by him; but the Director shall 
not utilize the authority contained in this 
subparagraph (2)— 

„(A) except when necessary to obtain an 
item, service, or facility, which is required 
in the proper administration of this Act, and 
which otherwise could not be obtained, or 
could not be obtained in the quantity or 
quality needed, or at the time, in the form, 
or under the conditions in which, it is needed, 
and 

“*(B) prior to haying given written noti- 
fication to the Administrator of General 
Services (if the exercise of such authority 
would affect an activity which otherwise 
would be under the jurisdiction of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration) of his inten- 
tion to exercise such authority, the item, 
service, or facility with respect to which such 
authority is proposed to be exercised, and the 
reasons and justifications for the exercise 
of such authority; and’.” 

And redesignate the section numbers and 
references of the bill accordingly. 


Mr. LIPSCOMB (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment be 
considered as read and printed in the 
Recorp. I have previously given a copy 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
GIBBONS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Florida rise? 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the Chair again state the request? 
Frankly, I was not on the floor, and did 
not hear the discussion on the amend- 
ment that was just adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman was 
on the floor. I saw him on the floor. 

Does the gentleman in the well ask 
unanimous consent that his amendment 
be considered as having been read? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I certainly have no 
objection to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. There were no ob- 
jections at that time. 

If there is a request that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from California 
be re-reported, such a request would be 
in order. 

Mr, GIBBONS. I have no objection to 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lipscoms] on printing. 
It is your printing amendment, is it not? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Les. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment which I have offered to H.R. 
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15111 is intended only to eliminate the 
special printing authority of the Director 
of the Office of Economie Opportunity 
which now permits him to obtain print- 
ing without complying with printing 
laws and regulations which are followed 
by other departments and agencies of the 
Government. In some instances, special 
grades of paper and excessive use of 
color has been used for printing procured 
directly by OEO which would not have 
been permitted if the printing had been 
obtained by or through the Government 
Printing Office. The Joint Committee 
on Printing, of which I am a member, 
issues Government paper specification 
standards which adequately serve the 
printing needs of departments and agen- 
cies of the Government. It is the opin- 
ion of the Joint Committee on Printing 
that types, grades, or weights of paper 
other than those contained in the Gov- 
ernment paper specification standards 
generally constitute waste in public 
printing. No reason OEO should not 
be under some rules and regulations, It 
is understood that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity now receives guidance from 
the Government Printing Office in the 
fulfillment of many of their printing 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman tell 
the House what the amendment is? 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is intended only to eliminate 
the special printing authority that the 
Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity has, which now permits him to 
obtain printing without complying with 
certain rules and regulations that are 
now in existence for all Government 
printing. 

The Joint Committee on Printing, of 
which I am a member, believes that they 
should comply with all the rules and 
regulations that come under the commit- 
tee, and therefore we feel it would be a 
good amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. COLLIER 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. COLLIER; On 
page 31, after line 7, insert: 

“Sec. 608. No funds appropriated under the 
authority of this Act shall be used to provide 
bail to secure the appearance of any per- 
son in court who has been arrested for par- 
ticipating in or instigating a civil disorder.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, in the light of the 
fact that the amendment adopted just 
prior to this one was entitled “608,” that 
the technical change be made, and that 
this be section 609. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sorry. I did not hear the request of the 


- gentleman. 


Mr.COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I made 
the unanimous-consent request that in 
the light of the fact that the previous 
amendment, which was accepted, was 
identified as “section 608,” it then be- 
comes technically necessary to change 
the numbering of this section, which 
the Clerk read as “608,” to read “section 
609.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment, I believe, 
is clear and concise both in language and 
in purpose and intent. There have been 
repeated instances in the past couple of 
years where poverty funds have been 
used to post bail where arrests have been 
made. 

It is not my intention in this amend- 
ment—and I believe it is clear that it does 
not intend this—to prohibit the use of 
these funds in posting bail bond to secure 
the appearance of a defendant in court, 
unless it develops from a situation such 
as we had in Syracuse, where three OEO 
employees indulged in a civil disorder, 
which led to their arrest. They did, in 
fact, I might say, stay in a public build- 
ing after closing time and refused to 
leave. 

I do not believe that using the tax- 
payers’ funds to post bonds in such cases 
is proper, nor do I think it in any way 
fights poverty, and I presume the pur- 
pose of this bill is to continue the war 
on poverty. 

I might say also, in another instance 
which developed in North Carolina, I 
took occasion to write the Department. 
I received a letter from Mr. Calvin Kytle, 
who is Acting Director of the Commu- 
nity Relations Service, in which he said 
to me that the incident that developed 
in North Carolina was one where some- 
one, who was not aware of the legal 
rights in this area, did, in fact, commit 
the Federal Government to the posting 
of bond. Incidentally, bail was subse- 
quently provided by persons from a pri- 
vate source. Later Mr. Kytle says—and 
I ask the House to listen to this, because 
I believe it carries out the intent of my 
amendment—and I am quoting from Mr. 
Kytle’s letter: 

It is neither the policy nor practice of 
the agency to use Federal funds for bail, 
and appropriate steps have been taken to 


avoid the repetition of the Allendale in- 
cident. 


I know every Member of this House, 
as I do, respects the constitutional right 
of everyone to petition, but I have heard 
many Members of this House, and many 
people in high places of government, 
deplore civil disorders in that connec- 
tion. I can say that if this amendment 
is adopted, at least it will go a short way 
to discourage the type of thing that most 
of the Members at one time or another 
have deplored, and that is civil disorders 
in connection with any type of public 
demonstration. 

Mr. Chairman, I move the adoption 
of this amendment. 
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Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
direct a question to the gentleman who 
just preceded me in the well, and yield 
to him for the purpose of answering that 
question. 

Do I understand the import of the gen- 
tleman’s amendment to be that under no 
circumstances, regardless of what level 
of the administration were consulted on 
it, could funds for the operation of the 
Job Corps, for example, be used to post 
temporary bail to guarantee the recog- 
nizance of the person charged with the 
violation of the civil law, if that viola- 
tion of the law was one arising out of 
an alleged civil disorder? 

Mr. COLLIER. The gentleman un- 
derstands my amendment correctly. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. In other 
words, if a boy is arrested for breaking 
and entering, it is all right for us to make 
his bond? 

Mr. COLLIER. That would be a civil 
charge. I believe the gentleman would 
agree to that. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. The ques- 
tion I am asking is whether we limit the 
restriction the gentleman is proposing to 
those persons accused of having been in- 
volved in a public demonstration while 
at the same time permitting us to make 
bail for a boy who might be charged with 
holding up a gas station? 

Mr.COLLIER. To the extent that the 
supergrades and the authorities who 
make these decisions, who should have 
the judgment and qualifications, would 
decide whether or not they should post 
such bonds. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. That is not 
the way I understand the amendment. 
The way I understand the amendment, 
it would prohibit the posting of bond in 
any circumstances where the charge 
lodged against the boy was that he par- 
ticipated in a civil disturbance. 

Mr. COLLIER. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. But if he 
were charged with armed robbery, or 
even murder, conceivably under the 
amendment it would not bar the posting 
of bond. 

Mr. COLLIER. Of course, the gentle- 
man realizes that would be a criminal 
felony. In such instances I would hope 
that the determination, beyond the area 
which my amendment would cover, by 
those in charge of the OEO program, by 
those who have authority to make this 
determination, would be by exercise of 
such minimal judgment as would be re- 
quired to do so. 

Mr, WILLIAM D. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. I believe the gentleman has 
made it abundantly clear that his pro- 
hibition would apply to a very specific 
type of charge against these people. 

Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OHARA of Michigan. I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I believe we should keep in mind that 
these people are accused of the crime 
which the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois would apply to. 
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They are accused of a particular type 
of crime. We do not have any notion as 
to whether or not they may be guilty or 
nor guilty. Even in a case when the Job 
Corps camp director knew that the young 
person was sitting in his office during the 
time that the offense was alleged to have 
occurred, he could not post bond for 
him. 

I believe it would be a very poor prec- 
edent to prejudge that matter so far as 
the amendment would prejudge it. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. COLLIER. Is not that same sit- 
uation applicable in any instance when 
bond is demanded of anyone? So far as 
it being before conviction, I know of no 
instance where anyone is required to put 
up a bond other than to assure his ap- 
pearance in court. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. He could 
sit in the jail and indefinitely wait for 
trial, or make bail. But under the Con- 
stitution he has the constitutional right 
to be brought forthwith before a magis- 
trate after arrest, and to have bail set. 
From that point on it is a question of 
languishing there without assistance. 

I do not believe our quarrel with the 
amendment goes to that. Our quarrel is 
with respect to the point of singling out 
a particular type of accusation that 
would totally disqualify anyone from 
exercising any discretion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment oered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TITLE VII—TECHNICAL AMENDMENT TO TITLE VII 
OF THE ACT 


Sec. 701. (a) Section 701(a) of the Act is 
amended by striking out “and XVI” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “XVI, and XIX”, 

(b) No funds to which a State is otherwise 
entitled under title XIX of the Social Secu- 
rity Act for any period before October 1, 1967, 
shall be withheld by reason of any action 
taken pursuant to a State statute which pre- 
vents such State from complying with the 
requirements resulting from the amendment 
made by subsection (a). 

TITLE VIII—REVISION OF PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO VISTA 

Sec. 801. The Act is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following new title: 


“TITLE VIII—VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO AMERICA 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title to 
enable and encourage volunteers to partici- 
pate in a personal way in the war on poverty, 
by living and working among deprived peo- 
ple of all ages in urban areas, rural com- 
munities, on Indian reservations, in migrant 
worker camps, and Job Corps camps and 
centers; to stimulate, develop and coordinate 
programs of volunteer training and service; 
and, through such programs, to encourage 
individuals from all walks of life to make a 
commitment to combating poverty in their 
home communities, both as volunteers and 
as members of the helping professions. 


“Authority to establish VISTA program 

“Sec. 802. (a) The Director is authorized 
to recruit, select, train, and 

“(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
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volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 
of programs combating poverty at a State or 
local level; and 

2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign vol- 
unteers to work (A) in meeting the health, 
education, welfare, or related needs of In- 
dians living on reservations, of migratory 
workers and their families, or of residents of 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the 
Virgin Islands, or the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands; (B) in the care and rehabili- 
tation of the mentally ill or mentally re- 
tarded under treatment at nonprofit mental 
health or mental retardation facilities 
assisted in their construction or operation by 
Federal funds; and (C) in connection with 
programs or activities authorized, supported, 
or of a character eligible for assistance under 
this Act. 

“(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers under this section shall be on such 
terms and conditions (including restrictions 
on political activities that appropriately rec- 
ognize the special status of volunteers living 
among the persons or groups served by pro- 
grams to which they have been assigned) as 
the Director may determine; but volunteers 
shall not be so referred or assigned to duties 
or work in any State, nor shall programs 
under section 805 be conducted in any State 
without the consent of the Governor. 


“Volunteer support 


“Sec. 803. The Director is authorized to 
provide to all volunteers during training pur- 
suant to section 802(a) and to yolunteers as- 
signed pursuant to section 802(a)(2) such 
stipend, not to exceed $50 per month (or, in 
the case of volunteer leaders designated in 
accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Director, not to exceed $75 per month), such 
living, travel, and leave allowances, and such 
housing, transportation (including travel to 
and from the place of training), supplies, 
equipment, subsistence, clothing, and health 
and dental care as the Director may deem 
necessary or appropriate for their needs. 


“Application of provisions of Federal law 


“Src. 804. (a) Each volunteer under sec- 
tion 802 shall take and subscribe to an oath 
or affirmation in the form prescribed by sec- 
tion 104(d) of this Act, and the provisions of 
section 1001 of title 18, United States Code, 
shall be applicable with respect to such oath 
or affirmation; but, except as provided in 
subsection (b) of this section, such volun- 
teers shall not be deemed to be Federal em- 
ployees and shall not be subject to the pro- 
visions of laws relating to Federal employ- 
ment, including those relating to hours of 
work, rates of compensation, and Federal 
employee benefits. 

“(b) All volunteers during training pur- 
suant to section 802(a) and such volunteers 
as are assigned pursuant to section 802 (a) 
(2) shall be deemed Federal employees to the 
same extent as enrollees of the Job Corps un- 
der section 106 (b), (c), and (d) of this Act 
except that for purposes of the computation 
described in paragraph (2)(B) of section 
106(c) the monthly pay of a volunteer shall 
be deemed to be that received under the 
entrance salary for GS-7 under the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949. 

“Special programs and projects 

“Sec. 805. The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or to make grants, contracts, or 
other arrangements with appropriate public 
or private nonprofit organizations for the 
conduct of, special programs in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. Such programs 
shall be designed to encourage more effec- 
tive or better coordinated use of volunteer 
services, including services of low-income 
persons, or to make opportunities for vol- 
unteer experience available, under proper 
supervision and for appropriate periods, to 
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qualified persons who are unable to make 
long-term commitments or who are engaged 
in or preparing to enter work where such ex- 
perience may be of special value and in the 
public interest. Individuals who serve or re- 
ceive training in such programs shall not, by 
virtue of such service or training, be deemed 
to be Federal employees and shall not be 
subject to the provisions of laws relating to 
Federal employment, including those related 
to hours of work, rates of compensation, and 
Federal employee benefits; except that such 
individuals who receive their principal sup- 
port or compensation with respect to such 
service or training directly from the Director 
or his agent for payment shall be deemed 
Federal employees to the same extent as vol- 
unteers assigned pursuant to section 802(a) 
(2) of this Act. Not to exceed 15 per centum 
of the sums appropriated or allocated from 
any appropriation to carry out this title for 
any fiscal year may be used for programs 
under this section, 


“Duration of program 
“Sec. 806. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
three succeeding fiscal years. For each such 
fiscal year only such sums may be appropri- 
ated as the Congress may authorize by law.” 
TITLE IX— TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS 
Sec. 901. (a) Title I of the Act is amended 
by inserting immediately before section 110 
a heading for such section to read as follows: 
“Youth Conservation Corps” 
(b) Title II of the Act is amended by re- 


designating section 219 of part C as section 


219-1, 

(e) Section 213 of the Act is amended by 
striking out “this section” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 214”. 


TITLE X—-AMENDMENTS TO MANPOWER DEVEL- 
OPMENT AND TRAINING ACT OF 1962 


Sec. 1001. (a) The Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1962 is amended by in- 
serting the following after the period at the 
end of section 201; “Whenever appropriate, 
the Secretary of Labor shall coordinate and 
provide for combinations of programs, to be 
pursued concurrently or sequentially, under 
this Act with programs under other Federal 
acts, where the purposes of this Act would 
be accomplished thereby.” 

(b) The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 is amended by adding 
at the end of section 203(c) the following: 
“Notwithstanding any provision to the con- 
trary in this subsection or in subsection (h), 
the Secretary may refer any individual who 
has completed à program under part B of 
title I of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 to training under this Act, and such 
individual may be paid a training allowance 
as provided in section 203 (a) of this Act 
without regard to the requirements imposed 
on such payments by the preceding sentences 
of subsection (e) or by subsection (h) of 
this section. Such payments shall not ex- 
ceed the average weekly gross unemployment 
compensation payment (including allow- 
ances for dependents) for a week of total 
unemployment in the State making such 
payments during the most recent four- 
calendar-quarter period for which such data 
are available. Such persons shall not be 
deemed youths for the purpose of applying 
the provision under this subsection limiting 
the number of youths who may receive train- 
ing allowances.” 

(c) The Manpower Development and 
Training Act of 1962 is amended by insert- 
ing the following after part C of title II: 

“Part D—Work experience and training 

programs 

“Sec. 251. (a) The Secretary of Labor in 


cooperation with the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall provide, under 
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this part, program for needy persons who 
require work experience or special family 
and supportive services, as well as training, 
in order that they may be assisted to secure 
and hold regular employment in a competi- 
tive labor market. Such programs shall— 

“(1) provide for the selection of partici- 
pants pursuant to procedures and criteria 
jointly prescribed by the Secretary of Labor 
and the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; 

“(2) include pretraining services and basic 
maintenance, health, family and day care, 
counseling, and similar social services, and 
basic education, as provided by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pursuant 
to section 502 of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, as amended; 

“(3) provide through agreements with ap- 
propriate public or private nonprofit agen- 
cles, work experience to the extent required 
to assist participants in developing necessary 
work attitudes or to prepare them for work 
or training involving the acquisition of 
needed skills; 

“(4) provide testing, counseling, training 
either on or off the job (including classroom 
instruction, where needed through appropri- 
ate arrangements agreed to by the Secretary 
of Labor and the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare), to assist participants 
to develop their occupational potential, im- 
prove their occupational level and secure 
promotion or advaricement; 

“(5) provide, through appropriate ar- 
rangements with employers, labor organiza- 
tions, other public and private agencies, 
for development where needed of additional 
employment opportunities for participants, 
for job referral and follow-up services re- 
quired to assist participants in securing and 
retaining employment and securing pos- 
sibilities for advancement; and 

66) provide, in accordance with the cri- 
teria prescribed in section 104 of this Act, 
relocation assistance to involuntarily unem- 
ployed individuals where the Secretary of 
Labor determines they cannot reasonably be 
expected to secure full-time employment in 
the community in which they reside. 

“(b) In developing and approving pro- 
grams under this part, the Secretary of Labor 
shall give priority to programs with a high- 
training potential and which afford the best 
prospects for contributing to the upward 
mobility of participants. 

“(c) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the provisions of section 503 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, shall govern the use and appor- 
tionment among the several States of funds 
provided pursuant to such Act for the pur- 
pose of carrying out this part,” 

TITLE XI—AMENDMENTS TO EDUCATION ACTS 

Sec. 1101. (a) Section 205 (b) (2) (A) (iv) 
of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 is amended by striking out “section 603” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “title VIII“. 

(b) (1) Section 427(a)(2)(C) of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965 is amended (1) 
by striking out or“ before “(iii)”, and (2) 
by inserting immediately after “Peace Corps 
Act,” the following: or (iv) not in excess 
of three years during which the borrower is 
in service as a volunteer under title VIII of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964,”. 

(2) The amendments made by this section 
shall not apply to any loan outstanding on 
the effective dete of this Act without the 
consent of the borrowers. 


Mr. GIBBONS (interrupting the read- 
ing of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that title VIII and all 
titles from here on in the bill be con- 
sidered as read, printed in the RECORD 
at this point, and open to amendment 
at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROYHILL OF 
VIRGINIA 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BROYHILL of 
Virginia: On page 41, after line 5, insert the 
following: 

“TITLE XII-—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 1201. No part of the funds author- 
ized to be appropriated by this Act to carry 
out the provisions of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 shall be used to provide 
payments, assistance, or services, in any 
form, with respect to any individual who— 

1) incites, promotes, encourages, or car- 
ries on, or facilitates the incitement, promo- 
tion, encouragement, or carrying on of, a 
riot or other civil disturbance in violation 
of Federal, State, or local laws designed to 
preserve the peace of the community con- 
cerned or to protect the persons or property, 
of residents of such community; or 

“(2) assists, encourages, or instructs any 
person to commit or perform any act speci- 
fied in paragraph (1).” 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is to prohibit the payment of Fed- 
eral funds under this act to any individ- 
ual who incites, promotes, encourages, 
or carries on, or facilitates the incite- 
ment, promotion, encouragement, or 
carrying on, of a riot or other civil dis- 
turbance in violation of Federal, State, 
or local laws designed to preserve the 
peace of the community or to protect the 
persons or property of residents therein. 
Such prohibition would also extend to 
persons who assist, encourage, instruct 
any other person to commit or perform 
such acts. 

No government can survive, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it finances its own destruction. 

Lawful protest, Mr. Chairman, 
strengthens us; lawlessness destroys us. 

If we aid those seeking to riot, finance 
those intent on destroying law and order, 
by providing them with funds from the 
very government they are bent. on de- 
stroying, we are fueling the fires of that 
destruction. 

Lawful conduct is the cornerstone of 
our constitutional. privileges. 

Officials of most duly established gov- 
erning bodies, in their oaths of office, 
swear to protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or the con- 
stitutions of the various States and the 
local governments they serve. 

Unlawful conduct, the denying of the 
use of public property whether it is a 
street or a place of business, a home or a 
church, is a direct violation of constitu- 
tional rights and a stepping stone to 
anarchy. 

For reasons beyond the understanding 
of most Americans, this is being con- 
doned today by high administration offi- 
cials in public comments or by their 
silence. 

We cannot tolerate this and remain 
free, and for this reason Mr. Chairman, 
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I urge the speedy adoption of this 
amendment. 

Federal employees, and those paid by 
Federal funds, should not only obey the 
law, they should set an example for 
others to follow in obeying them. Un- 
fortunately our streets are all too often 
filled these days and nights with indi- 
viduals who are paid by Federal funds in 
one form or another. 

This amendment, Mr. Chairman, will 
relieve them of the burden of rioting or 
the burden of violating their sworn obli- 
gations to uphold the law. 

Either all of us must obey the law or 
none of us. 

If we choose to live by the law, as we 
have for more than 300 years, then we 
must enforce those laws as they are writ- 
ten. And at the forefront of those who 
shouid do so must be the leaders of the 
Nation and those who are employed and 
paid by the Nation to assist them. 

We can have it no other way. and sur- 
vive, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as most of my col- 
leagues know, a so-called action group, 
based in Montgomery County, Md., 
known as ACCESS—Action Coordinating 
Committee To End Segregation in the 
Suburbs—has gained wide publicity in 
recent weeks by walking the circum- 
ferential highway protesting alleged dis- 
crimination in housing in Maryland and 
Virginia, and has just announced its in- 
tention to spend 3 days over a weekend 
walking some 14 miles through my con- 
gressional district. All of us pray, Mr. 
Chairman, that no difficulty will erupt 
during this 3-day and 2-night march, 
but experience in Chicago and elsewhere 
has shown that the danger does exist. 

For the past few weeks, ACCESS has 
chosen to protest against the Bucking- 
ham Apartments in Arlington, Va. But 
the Buckingham Apartment development 
has certainly not been the only victim 
of the actions of this group. Owners of 
almost every business establishment lo- 
cated within close proximity of the 
Buckingham Apartments have suffered 
severe business losses because the pro- 
testers, not restricting themselves to 
picketing the actual Buckingham rental 
office, have consistently refused to walk 
in areas where they will not prevent per- 
sons from entering and leaving the vari- 
ous other shops and businesses in the 
area. 

Arlington police, responding to appeals 
from businessmen in the vicinity, asked 
the leaders of ACCESS to discuss this 
problem with them. 

I am told that in response to a re- 
quest to the cochairman of ACCESS, one 
Mr. William N. Hobbs, that they refrain 
from interfering with the businesses 
having no connection with the contro- 
versy, Mr. Hobbs pointed his finger at a 
high ranking police officer and said, and 
I quote: 

We intend to disrupt the Arlington busi- 
nesses and the community as much as we 
can * * * and the police department will pro- 
tect us. 


Mr. William N. Hobbs is an adminis- 
trative assistant, working in the Public 
Information Office of the United Plan- 
ning Office in Washington, D.C., at a sal- 
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ary of $7,770. He is also cochairman of 
ACCESS. 

Also at the meeting with Arlington offi- 
cials at which this threat was made, was 
Mr. John Robinson, the local project 
leader who acts as a community or- 
ganizer for the Arlington division of 
UPO, at a salary of $5,582. Also present 
was Mr. Alan McSurely, whose present 
title at UPO is that of training officer, 
but who was formerly director of sub- 
urban projects, and Mr. Robinson’s su- 
pervisor, at a salary of $12,600. 

Mr. James Banks, Director of the 
United Planning Organization, acknowl- 
edges that the UPO personnel policy is 
that their staff shall not take positions of 
leadership with any community groups 
engaged in such crusades as that which 
Hobbs is leading for ACCESS. There- 
fore, these men are violating UPO policy. 
However, Mr. Banks informed a staff 
member of the Education and Labor 
Committee that he does know of the 
leadership of members of his staff in 
this group and he has evidently made no 
effort. to stop them from doing so. 

Mr. Chairman, $20 million in Office of 
Economic Opportunity funds have gone 
to the United Planning Organization in 
the District of Columbia this year, in ad- 
dition to other funds they received from 
the Department. of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

It is for these and other reasons, Mr. 
Chairman, that I now introduce an 
amendment, to H.R. 15111. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? : 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, I am 
glad to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, we 
will accept the amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Broyhill amend- 
ment and congratulate the gentleman 
for offering it. There is certainly evi- 
dence which indicates the need for such 
a prohibition in the record of the OEO 
to date. 

This may partially explain the veil of 
secrecy around the decisions of the strat- 
egists in charge of the war on poverty. 
Washington Post writers Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak report: 

The poverty council * * * got off the track 
again at the last meeting— 


Which featured— 
@ little lecture delivered by poverty czar Sar- 
gent Shriver on the need for safeguarding 
secrets in the war on poverty as though they 
involved military security. “The poverty 
council can accomplish nothing,” he asserted, 
“if its deliberations become public knowl- 


edge. 

The Office of Economie Opportunity 
may, in fact, have some secrets which it 
would rather not reveal to the white 
light of public inspection. There are, 
indeed, some strange soldiers in the 
ranks of the battalions charged with the 
banishment of poverty. 

There is mounting evidence of involve- 
ment of subversive elements and of left- 
wing extremists in the antipoverty pro- 
gram, using tax money granted by the 


1 “Troubled Political Water,“ The Wash- 
ington Post, Sept. 11, 1966. 
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OEO for the eradication of poverty to 
achieve their own ends and advance 
their own philosophy. 

It is no secret, however, that the Com- 
munist Party plans to infiltrate the pov- 
erty program’s administrative groups. 
Listen to Henry Winston, a Communist 
spokesman, who outlined such strategy 
in a recent statement. He said: 

Today, the Economic Opportunity Act con- 
tains a section (Title II) which calls for 
“maximum feasible participation” of the poor 
themselves in the fight against poverty. It 
has already become the basis for organizing 
struggles in the slums and ghetto commu- 
nities, and it offers the point of departure 
for helping to rally the rank-and-file mil- 
lions into a powerful mass movement which 
can in turn serve to strengthen the role of 
the trade union movement in the country. 


The Communists, by injecting them- 
selves into the three major disruptive 
areas of the American scene today—the 
anti-Vietnam demonstrations, civil 
rights, and economic welfare struggles— 
have developed a coalition with which 
this Congress needs to be vitally con- 
cerned. The same Henry Winston who 
spoke of communistic exploitation of the 
poor in the previous quote admits: 

The merger of the three major currents of 
struggle—for peace, civil rights, and eco- 
nomic welfare—can develop into a mighty 
anti-monopoly coalition. The Communist 
Party, despite all difficulties, has been a part 
of these struggles. It has contributed much 
to their advance and can help even more to 
sarees this process of development in the 
uture. 


Mr. Chairman, I am not contending 
that the war on poverty has been cap- 
tured by Communist or leftwing ex- 
tremists. But this does appear to be 
the goal of the extremists in much the 
same fashion as the Communists tried 
unsuccessfully—to take control of the 
labor union movement a generation ago. 
Most of the people engaged in the war 
on poverty are stable and dedicated 
Americans, I am sure. It is, I believe, 
their aim to uplift the Nation's poor, not 
exploit them., But, Nation’s Business 
magazine observes that even though the 
OEO has now forbidden the hiring of 
employees suspected of disloyalty to the 
United States “the order did not require 
a firing of radicals now on the pay- 
ro. it 

Consider such instances in the San 
Francisco Bay area alone: 

San Francisco: John Ross, a member of 
an official advisory board in the city poverty 
program, was found to be a member of the 
Progressive Labor Party which the F.B.I. calls 
a communist group with allegiance to Red 
China. 

Berkeley: Howard Harawitz, a member of 
the antipoverty board, admitted he was a 
former member of the W.E.B. DuBois Club 
which has been declared by both the F.B.I. 
and the Justice Department as subversive. 
Commenting on the fact that he resigned 
from the DuBois Club only because he left 
college, Harawitz stated, “I don’t have any 


2 Riesel, Victor, “Communist Party Plans 
Invasion of Poverty Boards,” Human Events, 
Jan. 8, 1966, 

3 Ibid. 

„Weird Warriors in the War on Poverty”, 
Nation’s Business, May 1966, p. 43. 

ë Ibid. 
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basic disagreement with them” (the DuBois 
Clubs) # 

Berkeley: A work study grant for “Turn 
Toward Peace” subsidizes an array of groups 
opposing U.S. Vietnam policy. The Execu- 
tive Committee of TTP includes leaders of 
the Students for a Democratic Society, a top 
official of which traveled to Hanoi with left- 
leaning Yale Professor Staughton Lynd and 
Hubert Aptheker, top marxist theoretician 
in the U.S. TTP brought to the University 
of California’s Berkeley Campus Bayard Rus- 
tin, leftist civil rights leader and executive 
director of the War Resisters League, for a 
program on civil disobedience.” 

Berkeley: Another work-study grant by the 
OEO subsidizes students working at a private 
school run by one Betty Halpern, who re- 
fused to tell the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in 1960 whether she was 
or had been a Communist.’ 

Washington, D.C.: A Nation’s Business in- 
vestigation of the anti-poverty program in 
our capital disclosed the presence on the 
payroll of a number of extremists of the 
political left with backgrounds in highly 
militant civil rights organizations, in ultra- 
left labor groups and in movements opposing 
the Administration’s Vietnam policy. Some 
of the anti-poverty workers openly admitted 
they were Socialists, and mouthed the 
familiar repeated talks about shaking the 
power structure. After some racial unrest 
in the Burry Farms area, the frenzied crowd 
shouted, We're going to blow this town 
wide open.“ “ 


This past spring the OEO finally 
ordered: 

Manifestation of disloyalty to the United 
States, membership in subversive organiza- 
tions, or a lack of sympathy with the objec- 
tives of the OEO (are) inconsistent with em- 
ployment in a community action program.” 


But, what about the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps and work-study grants? 
Why not apply the same order to these 
facets of the Economic Opportunity Act? 
Furthermore, the order is not retroactive 
and does not cover community action 
people already hired. That is like say- 
ing “if you already have Gus Hall, the 
head of the Community Party U.S.A., on 
the payroll, it is ali right. Just do not 
hire any more like him.” 

Mike Davidow wrote in the Worker 
last year as follows: 

Stop the escalating war in Vietnam which 
threatens to put an end to the war on 
poverty. Compel the Johnson Administra- 
tion to catch up with its “evangelical 
rhetoric: by shifting billions from its $56 
billion military budget to fight a real war 
on poverty.” u 


Discussing the maneuver by Commu- 
nists to plan and administer local anti- 
poverty projects, the Worker in a front 
page editorial stated: 

It was because of the protests by the Negro 
people that Congress was forced to insert 
provisions in the anti-poverty law that 
would keep the political machines out and 
enlist the poverty victims themselves to the 
“maximum feasible’ degree in planning 
and administering the local anti-poverty 
projects.“ 


Among these “poverty victims” who 
would administer local antipoverty proj- 


®Tbid. 
TIbid., p. 88. 
8 Ibid, 


Ibid., p. 95. 
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11 The Worker, June 20, 1965. 
The Worker, Nov. 9, 1965. 
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ects, according to the Worker, are the 
Uptown Community Union of JOIN— 
Jobs or Income Now—and the Westside 
W.E.B. DuBois Freedom Center, both of 
Chicago.” 

The reputation of both these organi- 
zations is well known since the Justice 
Department has required the W.E.B. 
DuBois Club of America to register as 
a Communist-front organization and 
JOIN is the child of Students for a Dem- 
ocratic Society. 

The New York project known as Mo- 
bilization for Youth—MFY—is yet an- 
other example of the taxpayer-financed 
haven for extremists and subversives. 
The project pre-dates the official war on 
poverty by some 3 years. It was 
launched by the late President Kennedy 
as the “pilot project for the war on pov- 
erty.” MFY was enthusiastically de- 
scribed as “the most advanced program 
yet devised to combat juvenile delin- 
quency on a broad scale.“ The project 
began with an original sum of more then 
$12 million—$8 million from Washing- 
ton, $2.8 million from New York City, 
and $2 million from the Ford Founda- 
tion.“ 

In July 1964, 1 month before the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act was passed, 
President Johnson gave MFY another 
Federal grant of $1.5 million.” 

Then, in the fall of 1964 the New York 
Daily News charged that more than 37 
MFY employees had subversive or Com- 
munist backgrounds. The administrator 
resigned, having misappropriated $23,000 
worth of agency funds, and it was learned 
that agency facilities had been used to 
foment school boycotts, rent strikes, and 
social disorders.” 

Later investigations by city, State, and 
Federal officials—including the FBI— 
substantiated the earlier charge that 
there had been “wholesale penetration” 
of the MFY by Communists and other 
subversives.* 

According to Human Events“ the fol- 
lowing identified Communists were offi- 
cially connected with MFY: 

Mrs, Esther Gollobin; an identified mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, member of MFY 
Board of Directors. 

Calvin Hicks: Communist Party member, 
Fair Play for Cuba Member, and Executive 
Secretary for the Monroe, N.C., Defense Com- 
mittee, a cited Communist front. 

Marc Schleifer: Editor of Robert F, Wil- 
liams’ book, Negroes With Guns, associated 
with the pro-Peking Progressive Labor move- 
ment. 

Leroy McRae: member of the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

Mrs. Constance Bart: a member of the 
e iad Party’s State Committee in New 
Lork. 


By way of further incrimination, one 
of MFY’s consultants proved to be none 
other than Jesse Gray, an identified 
Communist agent, who served the agency 
as a “rent strike expert consultant.” * 


The Worker, Jan. 16, 1966. 

Human Events, Aug. 27, 1966. 

* Newman & Wenger, Pass the Poverty, 
Please, Whittier, Calif., p. 35. 

1% New York Times, Nov. 11, 1964. 

1 Human Events, Aug. 27, 1966. 
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Yet, despite the evidence against MFY. 
in July of 1965 the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee quietly ap- 
proved a grant of $6.5 million to MFY 
and other community action projects. 

Ample evidence is also available to 
prove beyond any reasonable doubt that 
poverty funds are being used to finance 
violence and racial agitation, Mr. 
Speaker. 

In 1965 the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity gave Harlem Youth Opportu- 
nities Unlimited Associated Community 
Teams—Haryou-ACT—$40,000 to be 
used by the Harlem Black Arts Repertory 
Theater School.” This tax-supported 
school is coached by the violence-preach- 
ing Negro playwright, Leroi Jones, who 
says: 

I don’t see anything wrong with hating 
white people. Harlem must be taken from 
the beast and gain its sovereignty as a black 
nation.* 


Leroi Jones once wrote: 

The force we want is of 20 million spooks 
(Negroes) storming America with furious 
cries and unstoppable weapons. We want ac- 
tual explosions and actual brutality.™ 


Last March, 50 New York policemen 
raided the headquarters of the Black 
Arts Repertory Theater, founded as a 
community action program, at 109 West 
130th Street in Harlem, and discovered a 
rifle range, an arsenal of deadly weap- 
ons, a pipe bomb, sharpened meathooks, 
pistols, knives, clubs, and a cache of am- 
munition.” 

Haryou-ACT has also given rise to 
a group known as the Five Percenters. 
They get their name from their belief 
that only 5 percent of the Negro race 
fully understands and supports their 
campaign for violent revolutionary 
change in our society. These Five Per- 
centers, expertly trained in judo and 
karate, have terrorized large sections of 
Harlem boasting that they receive funds 
from Haryou-ACT by blackmail and 
threatening to bring riots to the streets 
of New York unless they are paid off in 
antipoverty money.” 

It should be noted that the Summary 
Report of the Investigative Task Force 
of the OEO Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
the War on Poverty” makes the following 
reference to HARYOU-ACT: 

The HARYOU-ACT program is a unique 
operation in that it is autonomous and acts 
independently of any other program in the 
area. Since the field visits to HARYOU-ACT 
by members of the Staff, charges of financial 
irregularities have been levelled against the 
agency. These charges are under investiga- 
tion by the U.S. Department of Justice and 
the Office of the District Attorney of New 
York county. Therefore, further investiga- 
tions by the Task Force have been postponed, 
pending the outcome of the above-mentioned 
investigations. 


* Lewis, Fulton, Jr., Jacksonville Chronicle, 
July 1, 1965. 

= Newman and Wenger, op. cit., p. 42. 
toes Release, Los Angeles Times, Dec. 1, 
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Even in my own State of Alabama, 
there is evidence that a $241,604 Federal 
OEO grant in Lowndes County was about 
to go to a division of the Black Panther 
Party known as the Lowndes County 
Christian Movement for Human Rights 
and headed by R. L. Strickland, one of 
the Black Panther leaders. Stokely Car- 
michael, that recent familiar riot fo- 
menter, originated the Black Panthers 
before taking over the top job in the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee. The OEO grant is presently un- 
der suspension pending an investigation 
into the charges. 

This instance and similar ones could 
be avoided by more thorough investiga- 
tion. Hugh Merrill, Birmingham News 
staff writer, writes that the Washington 
OEO officials did call the Atlanta office 
asking that the Lowndes County request 
for funds be investigated: 

However— 


Said Merrill— 
all Washington wanted to know was whether 
Lowndes County needed money, how many 
migrant workers there were in the county, 
and what the area's population 18.“ 


It is strange that no request was made 
that the sponsoring organization be 
checked out as to possible political affili- 
ations, or who functions as its leaders. 

Mr. Chairman, the time for thorough 
investigation to be made into political 
affiliations and background of leadership 
is before, not after, the grant has been 
approved. 

Mr. Chairman, such evidence as that 
submitted herewith makes it imperative 
for me to ask a thorough review and 
vigorous screening of present grantees 
and all future applicants and organiza- 
tions to determine their loyalty to the 
United States of America and their sym- 
pathy with the intent of the progam to 
alleviate poverty. 

Loose administration of the program 
has apparently permitted outright sub- 
versive elements to use tax money to 
exploit the poor and to achieve their own 
political, economic, and social ends. Ref- 
ormation of the war on poverty is long 
overdue, 

We can ill afford the underwriting with 
our tax dollars of any pro-Communist or 
racial agitating group which purports 
to be fighting a war on poverty when all 
the while it may be fighting America, 
exploiting deserving poor, and misusing 
the very freedom for which our country 
stands. 

I urge the adoption in this connection 
of the Broyhill amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
the floor today to give my very strongest 
support and warmest endorsement to the 
war on poverty. This bold new program, 
aimed at the eradication of poverty in 
the midst of our affluent economy, is al- 
ready achieving more success, and ef- 
fectively reaching more of the poor, than 
most of us would have thought possible 
2 short years ago, and yet, Mr. Chair- 
man, this fine program is under attack. 


The Birmingham News, July 22, 1966. 
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Like every other major piece of social 
and economic legislation enacted since 
the early days of the New Deal, it is 
under attack from a vociferous minority, 
who act now, as they always have, be- 
cause they are uninformed, or indifferent, 
or motivated by considerations of par- 
tisan advantage. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the war on poverty 
will withstand their assaults. It will 
survive and it will continue to make vital 
progress in opening the doors of oppor- 
tunity to millions of disadvantaged 
Americans in cities, towns, and rural 
communities all across the land. The 
poor have joined this war. They believe 
in it—they are part of it—and they now 
look to us to enable their battle against 
joblessness, illiteracy, and the other basic 
conditions of poverty to continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen remarkable 
and heartwarming progress in the war 
on poverty in Rhode Island, where about 
52,000 poor people are involved in com- 
munity action programs alone. As of 
September 1, total Federal support of 
antipoverty programs in Rhode Island 
amounted to $10,133,732. Antipoverty 
programs are in operation in all of the 
State’s five counties, and all programs 
authorized by the Economic Opportunity 
Act are underway in Rhode Island. 

Comprehensive and imaginative com- 
munity action efforts have been launched 
in Providence, Warwick, and Pawtucket, 
and are experiencing a high degree of 
success. In Providence alone, there are 
neighborhood resources centers and 
youth centers, a legal services program, 
a small business development center, an 
employment program, an innovative and 
exciting community school project for 
children and adults in poverty neighbor- 
hoods, and a large Headstart program, 
among other projects. 

Progress for Providence is emerging as 
one of the outstanding antipoverty 
agencies in the Northeast, with over 
$4,300,000 in CAP grants so far. 

Mr. Chairman, the progress being 
made in Rhode Island is reflected all over 
America. In less than 2 years, the war 
on poverty has been brought home to an 
estimated 8 million poor Americans—1 
out of every 4 of the Nation’s poor. 

Antipoverty programs have been 
launched in 2,971 of the 3,132 counties 
in the United States. And from virtually 
every quarter come fervent pleas for an 
even greater effort—for vastly expanded 
community action programs, for year- 
round Headstart projects, for legal serv- 
ices programs, for foster grandparents, 
upward bound, neighborhood multiserv- 
ices centers, health centers, projects on 
Indian reservations, and in migrant la- 
bor streams. 

The poor want and need more Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps projects, which 
have already provided an invaluable op- 
portunity to earn and learn to about 
700,000 disadvantaged young Americans. 

The poor need an expanded work-ex- 
perience program, and rural antipoverty 
loans, and small business incentive loans. 
And, Mr. Chairman, the poor need and 
deserve the support of this body in striv- 
ing to get themselves permanently out of 


poverty. 
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One of the most exciting and encour- 
aging things about the war on poverty, 
it seems to me, is the program’s capacity 
to develop and initiate innovative and 
unorthodox projects which attack the 
unmet needs of the poor. One of the 
best examples of what I mean is OEO’s 
program to improve the health services 
available to the poor, who have generally 
found good medical and dental treat- 
ment far beyond their grasp. Poor 
health, and the inability to surmount 
serious disease, constitute one of the 
most tragic aspects of poverty. 

Now the community action program 
is engaged in assisting communities to 
meet this problem through the establish- 
ment of a new institution—the neigh- 
borhood health center. These neighbor- 
hood centers will provide the one door of 
access to all the health services needed 
by the residents of a poor neighborhood. 

The centers provide outpatient serv- 
ices to all members of the family in a 
single, conveniently located setting. 
These services include preventive medi- 
cine, diagnosis and medical treatment, 
dental care, mental health, and personal 
health counseling. 

Mr. Chairman, the center’s program of 
comprehensive health service is inte- 
grated with all existing publicly financed 
health services, including programs of 
maternal and child care; tuberculosis, 
venereal disease, and chronic disease de- 
tention and control; community mental 
health and mental retardation services, 
and so on. The neighborhood health 
center collaborates with each of these 
resources to have their services provided 
to the neighborhood’s families through 
the center. The health center is also ex- 
pected to work out, with appropriate 
local agencies, arrangements whereby all 
Federal, State, and local programs which 
now provide funds for health services, 
can be integrated within the center. 
This includes, particularly, welfare med- 
ical care payments for persons on public 
assistance and for other needy persons. 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, the neighborhood 
health center is becoming a model of 
war-on-poverty coordination. 

Any specialty service provided away 
from the center and all hospitalization 
is coordinated by the center. Any pa- 
tient who is referred elsewhere for treat- 
ment knows where he is going and for 
what purpose, and is expected when he 
gets there. In this way, the burden of 
converting existing fragmented services 
and programs into a coherent and effec- 
tive whole is shifted from the poor fam- 
ily to the center. This is what I mean by 
accomplishment in this program. 

In addition to the integrative function 
the centers perform, they are also dem- 
onstrating new ways of involving the 
residents of poverty neighborhoods in 
policymaking and as nonprofessional 
employees. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that these centers may provide a 
setting in which much-needed innova- 
tions in the training and utilization of 
scarce health manpower can be devel- 
oped. 

These centers, in rural Mississippi, the 
Watts area of Los Angeles, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Boston, and New York City, are be- 
ing operated under a variety of auspices, 
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including local health departments, 
teaching hospitals, and medical schools. 
To date OEO has invested about $10 mil- 
lion in the neighborhood health center 
program. To my mind, Mr. Chairman, it 
is terribly important that this exciting 
program of comprehensive, family-cen- 
tered, neighborhood-oriented health 
services for the poor be continued and 
expanded. Like Headstart, legal serv- 
ices, and many other innovative anti- 
poverty programs, it is meeting an ur- 
gent need, and is helping to show that 
American concepts of equality and hu- 
man dignity are not merely empty 
slogans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would 
add a word of praise for Sargent Shriver 
and his hard-working OEO staff, who 
have done so much in such a short time 
to make the war on poverty a source of 
hope and motivation for millions of our 
disadvantaged fellow citizens. When we 
stop to consider, Mr. Chairman, that the 
budget authorized by the pending bill 
would account for less than 2 cents of 
every tax dollar—but would serve mil- 
lions of poor Americans living in urban 
and rural slums in all 50 States—then 
it seems to me that opposition to this 
bill becomes extremely difficult to justify 
or explain. 

Mr. Chairman, I for one will not break 
faith with 32 million of my fellow Ameri- 
cans who live in poverty, and look to us 
to help them break poverty’s vicious 
cycle. I will have no part of legislative 
irresponsibility or social cynicism. Mr. 
Chairman, I support the pending bill. 

Mr. DENT. Mr, Chairman, many 
arguments can be given both pro and con 
on the subject of antipoverty legislation, 
its operation, and especially its legislative 
history. 

However, the need for this type of Fed- 
eral activity cannot be argued away by 
the silly arguments of opponents who 
base their opposition on what they call 
the mismanagement of this act of the 
Congress. 

The need for antipoverty legislation 
has been firmly established by the facts 
of life in these United States. Too many 
families have been locked into poverty 
for too long. Congress cannot ignore 
this fact and while we may make mis- 
takes the biggest mistake would be to 
ignore the facts of life and the existence 
of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, in line with our drive 
to eliminate poverty as a way of life with- 
in the United States of America. I be- 
lieve the following testimony given before 
the committee studying the impact of 
imports on U.S. employment is further 
proof of the need for the legislation be- 
fore us. 

What are we to do with men and 
women whose jobs are exported to for- 
eign countries by our trade policies? 

This testimony is only a small part of 
record in this area of employment losses 
due to trade. In this small but vital in- 
dustry alone, 5,000 actual jobs have been 
lost plus 4,000 jobs not available from the 
increased use of pottery products. This 
means that 9,000 American workers di- 
rectly and about 27,000 indirectly are 
candidates for the poverty class because 
of job losses. 
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Mr. Chairman, 720 automotive parts 
workers are receiving $70 a week or more 
because of the jobs lost to Canada in the 
operation of the free trade automotive 
deal with that nation. 

Over 10 percent of the total steelwork- 
er jobs were displaced by steel imports 
in 1965—79,000 workers or more than the 
total payroll of Jones & Laughlin and 
Armco Steel Cos. combined. 

Do not let us kid ourselves about this 
bill costing too much and that it is tem- 
porary legislation. In my opinion, unless 
we change our trade policies this legis- 
lation will cost many billions more and 
will be with us a long time. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the following 
information should be available for all 
Members and ask that this be made part 
of the RECORD: 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMENDMENTS OF 1966 
BACKGROUND 


The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(P.L. 88-452) authorized $947.5 million for 
the first year of a 8-year War on Poverty. 
Congress actually appropriated $785.4 million 
for anti-poverty programs in FY 1965. Con- 
gress authorized 81.785 billion and appro- 
priated $1.5 billion for anti-poverty programs 
in FY 1966. For brief description of the pro- 
grams through which the War on Poverty is 
being carried on see this Fact Sheet, pp. 5-6. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS (AS OF JUNE 3, 1966) 


In just 20 months the War on Poverty has 
reached 11,000,000 Americans, one out of 
three of the nation’s poor. OEO programs 
have operated in 2,932 of the 3,132 counties 
of the U.S. Twenty-one States have had 
anti-poverty programs in all of their coun- 
ties. 


One of the most successful anti-poverty 
programs has been Project Head Start which 
provides deprived pre-schoolers with the edu- 
cational, social, cultural, and medical at- 
tention they need to put them on a level 
with more privileged children when they en- 
ter kindergarten or first grade. The 1965 
summer project Head Start prepared 561,000 
deprived pre-school children in 2,398 com- 
munities for regular school. A nationwide 
program, it operated through 11,068 centers 
served by 53,269 professionals and 186,431 
non- professionals. 

In addition, Head Start follow-through 
programs, held after school hours for last 
summer’s head starters, and year-round pro- 
grams for 3-4 year old youngsters, have bene- 
fited 203,000 children. This summer Head 
Start will reach some 660,000 pre-schoolers. 
A winter enrollment of 193,000 is anticipated. 

*** 27,260 young men and women are en- 
rolled in 103 Job Corps Centers, including 
82 conservation camps, 8 urban centers for 
men, 9 for women, and 4 special centers. 

*** 1,155 Neighborhood Youth Corps proj- 
ects have been approved in FY 1966 providing 
work-experience opportunities for 328,328 
youths. 

*** 1,120 institutions of higher learning 
have participated in Work-Study programs. 

*** 5,358 Community Action grants total- 
ing $532,083,499 have been made. 

*** 44 States have received final approval 
of their Adult Basic Education programs. 

*** 239 Work-Experience projects have 
been approved providing retraining and em- 
ployment for 128,355 hard-core unemployed 
adults. 

*** 26,150 Rural loans totaling more than 
$42.8 million have been made to individuals, 
and 379 co-op loans totaling over $4.9 million 
have been made to corporations. 

*** 1449 Small Business loans totaling 
over $16 million have been made. 

*** 2,289 VISTA Volunteers are serving 
the poor on 285 poverty projects in 45 States. 
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ADMINISTRATION RECOMMENDATIONS 


In his Jan. 24, 1966, Budget message, Presi- 
dent Johnson requested an expansion of the 
War on Poverty with a FY 1967 appropriation 
of $1.75 billion. The Administration’s bills, 
H.R. 13391 (PowELL, D., N.Y.), H.R. 13392 
(Grszons, D., Fla.), and S. 3164 (CLARK, D., 
Pa.), extend the Economic Opportunity Act 
through June 30, 1970, with a FY 1967 au- 
thorization of $1.75 billion. It extends 90 
percent Federal, 10 percent local financing 
for one additional year and makes other sig- 
nificant changes designed to improve the 
anti-poverty programs. 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ACTION (H. REPT, 1568) 


Following hearings held by the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee on the War on Poverty, the 
House Education and Labor Committee, on 
June 1, 1966, favorably reported a clean bill, 
H.R. 15111, extending the anti-poverty pro- 
gram through June 30, 1970, and authorizing 
$1.75 billion for FY1967. The Committee ap- 
proved the amount requested by the Ad- 
ministration, however, significant changes 
were made in the program allocations, and, 
in particular, for the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and Project Head Start which received 
increased funds under the clean bill. 

Provisions of H.R. 1511, Economic Opportu- 
nity Amendments as reported (H. Rept. 
1568): 

A. Extends Economic Opportunity Act 
programs through June 30, 1970, and author- 
izes $1.75 billion for the 1 pro- 
grams in FY 1967. 

Breakdown of Funds: 

Title I: 

a. Job Corps—$200 million, 

b. Neighborhood Youth Corps—$496 mil- 
lion. 

Title II: 

a. Community Action Programs—$805.5 
million (total). 

Head Start—$352 million. 

Legal Services—$22 million. 

Narcotic Rehahbilitation—$12.5 million. 

Emergency Family Loans—$8 million, 

Public Service Employment—$88 million. 

Unearmarked—$323 million. 

b. Adult Basic Education—$26.5 million. 

Title III: 

a. Rural Loans—$24.5 million, 

b. Migrants—$32.5 million, 

Title IV: 

a. Small Business Loans—0. 

Title V: 

a. Work Experience—$119 million. 

Title VI: 

a. General Administration—$15: million. 

Title VIII: 

a. VISTA—$31 million. 

K B. Amendments to Economic Opportunity 
ct: 

Title I: 

1. Job Corps: 

a. Limits Job Corps capacity to 45,000 en- 
rollees, Requires minimum of 10,000 young 
women enrollees by July 1, 1967. 

b. Requires at least one pilot project to 
determine feasibility of integrating day en- 
rollees into residential centers. 

2. Neighborhood Youth Corps: 

a. Authorizes minimum of $496 million 
for FY 1967, to provide 180,000 summer jobs; 
180,000 job opportunities for in-school 
youths; 85,000 full time job opportunities 
for school dropouts. 

b. Retains 90 percent Federal financing 
indefinitely. (Under present law it was due 
to drop to 50 percent on Oct. 20, 1967.) 

c. In-school program: Abandons strict 16 
21 age limitation and includes students in 
9th through 12th grades and students in 
lower grades who are of high school age. 

d. Out-of-school program: Improves NYC 
projects to include not only work experi- 
ence but other assistance, such as, basic 
literacy training and occupational skill 
training. 
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e. Broadens out-of-school program to in- 
clude on-the-job training in private em- 
ployment, with NYC paying training costs 
and employers paying wages. 

Title I: 

1. Community Action Program: 

a. Redefines community to include any 
neighborhood or area sufficiently homogene- 
ous in character to be appropriate for an at- 
tack on poverty, regardless of existing bound- 
aries and political subdivisions. 

b. Representatives of the various geo- 
graphical areas in a community who are 
serving on a community action agency board, 
must actually live in the area they represent, 
thus assuring maximum feasible participa- 
tion of the poor. 

c.. Where a community action agency pays 
an employee more than $12,500 per year, no 
part of the amount over $12,500 may be made 
from Federal funds, and local funds used to 
pay the excess may not be included as part 
of local matching requirement. 

d. Revises section pertaining to research, 
training and demonstration projects to 1) 
reduce from 15 to 5 percent portion of Title 
II funds available for these projects; 2) re- 
quire all such projects be part of an overall 
plan approyed by Director after consulta- 
tion with other Federal agencies; 3) require 
proposals for such projects be filed with OEO 
regional office for review and recommenda- 
tions. 

e. Requires at least 20 percent of funds 
available for Community Action programs be 
used for independently funded programs in 
communities. Independently funded refers 
to programs of limited scope and operating 
concurrently but separately from the overall 
community action agency. The purpose is 
to give an opportunity to groups of a grass- 
roots nature to undertake projects without 
being forced into a pattern of conformity 
to a community wide organization. 

f. Continues present 90 percent Federal as- 
sistance to June 30, 1967, when it will drop 
to 80 percent. Director retains discretion- 
ary authority to permit assistance, where 
necessay, in excess of regular rate. (Present 
law provides for 90 percent through Aug. 20, 
1967, when it will drop to 50 percent.) 

g. Public Service Employment: Authorizes 
$88 million in FY '67 to provide training and 
public service jobs for the hard-core unem- 
ployed, Work experience will be combined 
with educational and training assistance, 
such as, basic literacy and occupational 
training. 

Persons eligible—adults from low-income 
families who have been: 

1. unemployed for over 15 consecutive 
weeks OR 

2. repeatedly unemployed over the prior 2 
years OR 

8. underemployed (less than 20 hours a 
week) for over 26 consecutive weeks. 

h. Narcotics Rehabilitation: Authorizes 
$12.5 million in FY '67 for new experimental 
program for the prevention of narcotic addic- 
tion and the rehabilitation of over 5,000 ad- 
dicts. Program to be based on noninstitu- 
tional approach to addiction, offering a job 
combined with educational and training as- 
sistance. 

i, Emergency Family Loans: Authorizes 
$8 million in FY ’67 to establish program of 
small loans to persons from low income fam- 
ilies who are confronted with financial emer- 
gencies. Loans limited to $300 will bear 2 
percent annual interest. When feasible will 
be made through local credit unions which 
have been created in poverty neighborhoods 
through Community Action groups. 

j. Head Start: Authorizes $352 million in 
FY '67 tting summer Head Start en- 
Tollment of 560,000 children and winter Head 
Start enrollment of 193,000. Additional 
funds to be used to improve health, nutri- 
tional, social, education and mental health 
services for preschool children, and for the 
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maining of professional and nonprofessional 


ot Legal Services: Authorizes $22 million 
to continue program of legal services to the 
needy, 

2, Adult Basic Education: 

a, Expands and strengthens program to 
include not only reading and writing Eng- 
lish, but similar basic skills as arithmetic 
and speech. 

b. Permits 25 percent of funds be reserved 
for special project grants and for training 
of adult basic education, teachers. 

c. Tightens administration of State plans, 
permits more flexible application of funds 
to programs in areas of greatest need. Sets 
forth specific priorities governing distribu- 
tion of funds and assures coordination at 
State and local levels with agencies con- 
cerned with poverty, employment and 
health. 

Title III; 

1. Rural Poverty: a. Increases limit on 15- 
year loans to low-income rural families from 
present. $2,500 to $3,500, 

Title V: 

1. Work Experience: a. Program divided 
between HEW and Labor Department with 
Labor providing work experience training 
under the Manpower .Development and 
Training Act (MDTA) and HEW providing 
pretraining, basic maintenance, health, basic 
education, day care and similar supportive 
services. 

Title VI: 

1. Prohibits any person whose compensa- 
tion is paid from Economic Opportunity 
funds from taking an active part in political 
campaigns. 

2. Requires efforts be made to assure co- 
ordination between OEO programs and the 
public employment office at the local level. 

3. Provides for the establishment of in- 
formation service centers at the Federal, 
State and local levels to collect, correlate 
and distribute information concerning anti- 
poverty programs. 

Title VIII: 

1. VISTA: 

a. Provides monthly stipend of $75 for 
volunteer leaders. (Present $50 monthly 
stipend for volunteers remains.) 

b. Permits 15 percent of VISTA funds be 
available for special VISTA projects, such as, 
involving more poor people as volunteers. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. PAUL PELFRY, PRESIDENT, 
UNITED Brick AND CLAY WORKERS OF AMER- 
ICA, BEFORE THE GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
LABOR, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND LABOR, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 
My name is Paul Pelfry, and I am Presi- 

dent of the United Brick and Clay Workers 

of America. 

The ceramic tile industry in the U.S. is 
currently beset by two major disruptions. 

On the one hand, tight money has severely 
limited mortgages and curtailed housing 
starts, putting a severe crimp into the de- 
mand for wall and floor tile, 

On the other hand, an expanded domestic 
ceramic tile market built with a herculean 
effort of the U.S. industry-management 
and workers alike—has been systematically 
taken over by imports from Japan. 

The first problem is something that we in 
this country understand and can cope with. 
There are economic fluctuations, and we have 
the machinery for dealing with them. There 
are disruptions caused by a falling off of 
new housing starts, but government, indus- 
try, and labor have the wherewithal ulti- 
mately to get things back on the track. 

However, the influx of imports from Japan 
at dumping prices complicates the situation 
drastically. The problem of imports, com- 
bined with the curtailment of the market for 
ceramic tile caused by the tight money situ- 
ation, is causing the closing of plants and 
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the elimination of jobs in the ceramic tile 
industry. 

The difficulty in meeting the problems of 
import competition, becomes clear when we 
realize that the domestic industry and labor 
unions in the field have used much of the 
available machinery- of government in an 
attempt to win relief, but to little avail. The 
domestic industry's decline has been ap- 
parent for some years, with an accompanying 
loss of jobs. Where there were more than 
12,000 production workers in the industry 
a decade ago, there now are fewer than 7,000. 

Productivity has increased, true enough— 
and by a very respectable 30 percent—more 
so, in fact, than in U.S. industry in general. 
But the market has grown several times 
that much, so that were it not for imports 
there would be 4,000 more workers, not 5,000 
fewer. 

A well documented antidumping case 
brought by almost the whole of the U.S. 
ceramic tile industry against all the Japanese 
wall tile manufacturers has generated re- 
actions in Japan that sound like penitence. 
The Japanese manufacturers say they have 
agreed to cut back their exports to 75 per- 
cent of last year's figures; that is, April 1, 
1966, to March 1, 1967. 

They have also decided to ban sales of 
second quality glazed wall tile for export. 
to the U.S. and instead to limit exports to 
first quality. Higher minimum prices were 
set as well. They will be 18 cents per sq. 
ft. for colored tile and 16 cents for white. 

Let us analyze what appears to be a far 
reaching concession by the Japanese. 

These actions have come at the same time 
that the U.S. has been experiencing a very 
sharp decline in residential construction. 
Housing starts over the past year have de- 
clined from 1.4 million in 1965 to 1 million in 
1966, or a decline in residential construction 
of 25%. This is about equal to the pur- 
ported yoluntary decrease in Japanese wall 
tile exports to the U.S. Therefore, it is 
highly questionable whether such steps to 
raise export prices and limit the quantity of 
export shipments are sufficient to offset the 
injury that they have caused U.S. manufac- 
turers by the dumping of their products and 
otherwise competing unfairly in the US. 
market. 

The Japanese industry operates as an ex- 
port cartel out to secure the best price and 
volume under existing market conditions, 
with no regard for the effects on the host 
country. The case against them is a strong 
one: in the first four months of 1966, just 
prior to the Treasury’s action in withholding 
of appraisement on all wall tile shipments 
from Japan, exports of wall tile from that 
country averaged 4.9 million square feet per 
month, compared with 3.8 million in 1965, or 
1.1 million square feet per month more, de- 
spite the sharp decline in housing starts 
here. It is apparent that the Japanese 
manufacturers, anticipating imminent re- 
strictions from the U.S. government in view 
of the dumping complaint, reacted by dump- 
ing more tile into a market already suffering 
the sharp decline in housing starts. Thus, 
they deluged the U.S. market in early 1966, 
and there was a cutback when Treasury ap- 
peared ready to order withholding of ap- 
praisement and the collection of a bond to 
cover later dumping duties, should they be 
imposed. At the same time, the average unit 
values of Japanese wall tile were appreciably 
lower than they had ever been even when 
the dumping charges were being made. 

I have dwelt on this to indicate that U.S. 
law on dealing with illegal and unfair acts 
of competition from abroad is difficult to get 
moving and even when moving treads its 
way slowly and deliberately. So if there is 
an urgent case of workers displaced by unfair 
foreign competition, current laws can’t help 
them too much. 
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Ours is a free economy, and we would like 
to maintain it that way. We will take our 
chances on the ups and downs of our econ- 
omy when it is free to move up and down— 
as in the case of tight money cutting back 
residential construction. We know this situ- 
ation will ultimately adjust itself. 

But the nature of the import competition 
that we have been facing from Japan means 
that decisions on the future of the ceramic 
tile industry, and therefore the future of 
jobs in that industry are highly dependent 
on what the Japanese tile cartel decides con- 
cerning exports to the U.S. and prices in the 
U.S. market. 

What this results in is apparent from a 
letter which I would like to read in part. 

It comes from Robert G. Bailey, President, 
Paramount Industries, Paramount, Cali- 
fornia. 

Paramount Industries was formerly known 
as Pacific Tile and Porcelain Company. The 
company, Mr. Bailey said, “was engaged in 
the manufacture of glazed ceramic tile from 
1933 until 1965” and “was recognized as one 
of the leading tile manufacturers on the West 
Coast of the United States.” 

For several years prior to 1965, it was ap- 
parent, he said, that the pressure of foreign 
imports, principally from Japan, was causing 
a steady deterioration in the price level of 
domestic made tile at the same time that 
costs of production were continuing to in- 
crease. 

Mr. Bailey said that it became apparent 
that in order to remain in the ceramic tile 
business, it would be necessary to effect sub- 
stantial reductions in the cost of manufac- 
turing the product through mechanization 
and automation, The nature of the business 
Was such that piecemeal improvements were 
not a feasible solution. 

But in 1965 the company found it could 
not finance construction of such a plant, 
particularly in light of the distressed situa- 
tion of the tile industry and the pessimistic 
view with which most investors regarded 
the industry because of Japanese imports. 

On June 9, 1965, Mr. Bailey said, employees 
of the company’s tile business totalled 193, 
and on November 12, 1965, totalled 114. 
With the exception of approximately 10 em- 
ployees who were shifted to other business 
conducted with the company, all of these 
employees have been laid off. 

The case of Paramount Industries is not 
isolated. In a small industry like ceramic 
tile, the loss of even a few companies is a 
major blow. Companies have gone out of 
business and others have curtailed produc- 
tion and employment—this in the face of a 
far larger than average increase in the over- 
all market for ceramic tile. 

Behind all these developments are some 
rather devastating figures of a market in- 
vaded and taken over by foreign imports. 
Glazed wall tile imports rose from almost 
zero in 1947 to 25.5 percent of the domestic 
market today. Unglazed mosaic floor tile 
started at zero at about the same time and 
now stand at 62.5 percent of the domestic 
market. 

And there is considerable evidence gathered 
by the U.S. manufacturers that shows that 
the Japanese have taken over these markets 
by selling at dumping prices substantially 
below prices for comparable products in their 
home market, that they have falsified 
Customs documents to conceal dumping, and 
that they have misappropriated American 
brand names and trademarks to hide their 
Japanese origin. In addition other coun- 
tries, notably Canada and Australia, have 
similarly complained of the dumping of 
Japanese ceramic tile. Australia has al- 
ready taken action to stop this dumping, and 
we understand Canada plans also to take 
similar steps. 

What this all means is that something 
more has to be done to allay the severe 
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effects on workers of a calculated economic 
invasion from abroad, 

One way, we believe, to do this is by effect- 
ing a much faster system for detecting and 
acting on disruptive imports. A complaint 
procedure, perhaps, could be established di- 
rectly to the Secretary of Labor when a group 
of workers sees a threat to their jobs caused 
by excessive imports of a product. The Sec- 
retary would then have a preliminary inves- 
tigation ordered, followed by a recommenda- 
tion (if it were so indicated) to the President 
to temporarily curtail the imports in ques- 
tion pending a fuller investigation. If this 
had been done in ceramic tile, for instance, 
the illegal and unfair market practices which 
allowed the Japanese to take over US. 
ceramic tile sales would never have had such 
far-reaching effects. 

This procedure would assure everyone his 
day in court, but would do it with mimimum 
disruption to the domestic industry. 
STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE UNITED STATES 

POTTERS ASSOCIATION ON THE IMPACT OF 

IMPORTS ON THE AMERICAN EARTHENWARE 

DINNERWARE INDUSTRY, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES GENERAL SUB- 

COMMITTEE ON LABOR, THE HONORABLE JOHN 

H. DENT, CHAIRMAN 


I am John T, Hall, acting chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Committee of the United 
States Potters Association offices of which 
are located in East Liverpool, Ohio, and am 
President and General Manager of The Hall 
China Company also located in the same city. 
I appear here on behalf of the seven member 
plants of The United States Potters Associa- 
tion all of whom ure producers of earthen- 
ware dinnerware. These seven plants rep- 
resent approximately 70% of the dollars and 
approximately 60% of the dozen of the 
domestic production in this field. 

The United States Potters Association is 
one of the older trade associations in the 
United States having its beginning in 1875. 
The members of the association enjoyed a 
moderately prosperous existence until the 
middle nineteen fifties when the impact of 
imports from low wage foreign manufac- 
turers made itself felt with a vengeance. 

Now we all know that we of the United 
States have long been substantial importers 
of goods and materials. We have imported 
raw materials which are not domestically 
available in needed quantity, and have im- 
ported manufactured goods to satisfy a 
domestic demand for fashion, design and 
quality. In the past, price has not been a 
major motivation for importing most goods. 
However, as inflation has pushed our general 
price level higher and higher, more and more 
of our customers have turned to imported 
merchandise purely and simply because this 
imported product can be purchased for less 
money. The evil of this is that it means less 
production and, consequently, fewer jobs in 
this country. 

First let us examine why the impact from 
foreign manufacturers was not felt so 
acutely until 1954. We all know that for 
forty or fifty years our economy has been 
based on the philosophy of high wages and 
high productivity. The desirable effects of 
this doctrine were clear. It would lead to 
lower unit costs, increased purchased power, 
and increased general consumption and 
market expansion. 

Under this philosophy our large mass pro- 
duction industries developed. They felt 
secure because their unit cost made them 
competitive with the European manufac- 
turers. However, there were other industries 
that were not suitable to mass production 
technique, or at least were still without the 
necessary inventions to make such produc- 
tion possible. Our industry falls in this lat- 
ter classification. 

The pottery industry has always had an 
import problem, but this problem became 
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extremely serious four or five years after the 
war. It was then that the low European 
wage rates assumed such importance, for 
our government in an effort to restore the 
economies of the war torn nations shipped 
a vast amount of up-to-date machinery, 
equipment and know-how overseas. This 
machinery, equipment and know-how has 
not been sitting idly by, accumulating cob- 
webs. It is turning out goods that are priced 
well below ours. How is this possible? It 
is possible because these countries have 
never accepted the American wage philos- 
ophy, They bought or accepted only half 
of our system, namely the technological 
half, but have failed to embrace the higher 
wages, shorter hours, and better working 
conditions that are an integral part of our 
way of life. 

A study of foreign pottery practices and 
wage rates will illustrate why it is no longer 
a surprise that the pottery industry in this 
country is not competitive. Many foreign 
plants are far larger than those in the United 
States. Several European plants employ over 
10,000 men and women whereas, in this 
country, our largest potteries employ less 
than 3,000. 

Foreign plants utilize the most modern 
labor-saving equipment, and modern man- 
agement techniques which have provided our 
competitors with factories that are as efficient 
as any in the United States. However, I 
want to point out that the American pottery 
industry expends great sums of money for 
research and development and the improve- 
ment of sales techniques and there can be 
no question that our industry is economi- 
cally and efficiently operated, and that our 
employees are as skilled as any in the world. 

In addition to these modern, efficient fac- 
tories, our competitors enjoy wage rates far 
below those paid in this country. For ex- 
ample, a caster making a teapot in the fac- 
tories that are members of the U.S.P.A. will 
earn approximately $3.70 per hour (fringes 
included). His German counterpart will 
produce the same number of teapots per day 
for about $1.06* per hour and the Japanese 
tradesman will be paid about 36 cents* per 
hour. 

A person running a plate forming machine 
in the United States earns about $2.95 per 
hour (fringes included). The operator of a 
Similar machine in Italy will receive 57 
cents* per hour, and a Japanese will do the 
same work for 36 cents* per hour, 

The aforementioned examples of the dis- 
parity in wages between the American potter 
and his foreign counterpart illustrate the 
difference in wages that prevail in all crafts. 

Since foreign plants make ware just as 
efficiently, but pay wages that are only a 
fraction of what is paid the American work- 
men, it is easily understood why the mem- 
bers of the United States Potters Association 
employed 12,000 people in 1948 and have but 
4,152 on their rolls now, why the association 
member plants manufactured 27,466,052 
dozens of ware in 1948 and made but 11,- 
126,381 dozens in 1965, why the employees of 
the member plants worked 25,895,846 hours 
in 1948 and worked but 6,658,280 hours in 
1965. (This is graphically explained by Ex- 
hibit 1) and why the United States Potters 
Association had a membership of 24 plants 
making earthenware in 1954 and now has but 
seven members. Those companies that have 
gone out of business are: 

1954—Continental Kilns; Cronin China 
Company. 

1955—Well of California; Crown Potteries 
Company. 

1956—Paden City Pottery Co.; Southern 
Potteries Co.; American Limoges Pottery Co. 

1957—Santa Anita Pottery; Hollydale 
Pottery. 


*U.S. Department of Commerce—Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 
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1958—Vernon Kilns; Crooksville China Co.; 
Pope-Gosser China Co. 

1959—Steubenville Pottery. 

1960—Universal Potteries, Inc. 

1961—W., S. George Pottery Co. 

1962—Edwin M. Knowles China Co. 

1964—-French Saxon China Co. 

It should be pointed out that with one 
exception this decrease in membership was 
not due to acquisition or merger. Sixteen of 
these plants were either liquidated or went 
bankrupt. The only exception was that of 
the French-Saxon China Company of Sebring, 
Ohio. The Royal China Company of the 
same city acquired the French-Saxon China 
Company which was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy in 1964. This plant has seldon run 
since the acquisition. 

The plight of this industry has been rec- 
ognized by government agencies. The United 
States Department of Labor, in its analysis, 
dated April, 1962, entitled, “The Relationship 
between Imports and Employment,” made 
the following summary of findings, as far as 
is pertinent herein, at page 74: 


“SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


“The competition of increased imports ap- 
pears to have been one of the major factors 
influencing the downward trend of recent 
years in employment and output in the 
earthenware and household china segments 
but not in the commercial (hotel and restau- 
rant) segment of the domestic pottery in- 
dustry. Imports of earthenware and house- 
hold china rose rapidly between 1954 and 
1960 (142 percent and 60 percent, respec- 
tively), and increased to a substantial share 
of the U.S. market (27 percent for earthen- 
ware and 90 percent for household china in 
1960). The consensus of most manufactur- 
ers and importers consulted for this study 
was that the increases in the share of the 
market going to foreign suppliers were chiefly 
due to the substantial price differentials fa- 
voring imports, especially those from Japan.” 

It is simple business knowledge that if sev- 
eral manufacturers of a particular industry 
go out of that business, normally, the re- 
maining manufacturers of the industry in- 
crease their business to about the same ex- 
tent as that held by the outgoing compa- 
nies. In the matter under consideration 
seventeen domestic companies manufactur- 
ing earthenware dinnerware went out of that 
business, between the period of 1954 to date. 
However, the domestic companies remaining 
in business not only did not get the busi- 
ness formerly held by the outgoing compa- 
nies, but their own businesses also declined 
drastically during the same period. 

In addition to the seventeen domestic 
companies going out of business, during the 
same period the population of the United 
States increased; the gross national product 
increased; the expendable income increased— 
but the production and sales of the remain- 
ing earthenware dinnerware manufacturers 
decreased. Even if there were no available 
statistics conclusively showing that all of 
this additional business went to importers 
of like and directly competitive articles, our 
own common sense would tell us that the 
business is going somewhere, and if not 
domestically, then it must be going to for- 
eign manufacturers. However, we do not 
have to look very far or to even stretch our 
imaginations, because the statistics avail- 
able to this Committee conclusively show 
that the imports of middle and low cost 
chinaware dinnerware and imports of earth- 
enware dinnerware have increased, not pro- 
portionally to the factors above mentioned, 
but, we believe, have actually taken over 
directly the sales and production of the 
companies which ceased to manufacture 
these articles. Furthermore, these same for- 
eign manufacturers have capitalized on the 
increase in population in the country, and 
the increase in expendable income, at the 
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direct expense of the domestic 
earthenware dinnerware manufacturers. 

The tremendous drop in employment and 
production of the American segment of the 
industry is easily understood. Due to the 
vast increase of imports from low wage for- 
eign manufacturers, the American earth- 
enware producer is no longer competitive. 
Imports from low wage foreign countries 
first absorbed the lucrative department 
store business, forcing the American manu- 
facturers into the unstable, low profit, high 
volume, premium and super market lines 
for this type of operation was not considered 
desirable by the importer. We now find, 
however, lower priced imported china and 
good grades of foreign made earthenware 
entering this field. Some of the larger 
super market chains are distributing a good 
grade of lower priced Japanese China thus 
eliminating the sales possibility of American 
made earthenware. Loss of this market 
could be catastrophic. 

In order to seek relief, the Association in- 
stituted an “escape clause” action before the 
United States Tariff Commission in 1962. 
This action was under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 7 of the Trade Agreements Expansion 
Act of 1951, as amended. However, before 
the matter was finally concluded, the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 was passed by Con- 
gress. Therefore, our case had to be adjudi- 
cated under the provisions of the latter act. 
The new act instituted new criteria to be 
met, before relief could be given. The new 
criteria held that the plight of a domestic 
company, in order to secure relief, must exist 
due to increased imports being the major 
factor. The prior act merely held that it 
must be shown that there was an increase 
in imports due to a reduction in the rate of 
duty. The Commission, in our case, held 
that there was no doubt that this industry 
was injured, but it was not the major factor 
contributing thereto. It is respectfully 
pointed out at this time, that no domestic 
industry has secured relief from the Tariff 
Commission under Section 301 of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962, to date. The fact that 
the Tariff Commission offered us no relief 
because of the new criterion does not obliter- 
ate the fact that the industry is rapidly dis- 
appearing from the scene. 

Gentlemen of the Committee, anyone who 
faces disastrous import competition imme- 
diately senses the source of the difficulty. 
There is no mystery about it. To deny the 
importance of wages in the competitive strug- 
gle today represents refusal to face facts. 

The American wage earners, be they em- 
ployees or management, do not want some- 
thing for nothing. They want jobs. These 
jobs can be provided only if government will 
institute programs which will insure fair 
competition for the American manufacturers. 
Protection for these vulnerable industries 
must express itself in some method limiting 
the imports of certain merchandise until 
foreign wage rates and fringe benefits more 
nearly equal those of the United States. H.R. 
17248 and H.R. 16831 recognize this and the 
United States Potters Association is happy 
to endorse these two bills. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JoHN T. HALL. 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in strong opposition to this bill. Billions 
of dollars have been expended on this 
program, and yet it still has not gotten 
off the ground after more than 2 years. 
It makes no sense at all to pour addi- 
tional funds into the poverty program as 
it is now being administered—or should 
I say maladministered. The poor, to 
whom were held out such glowing prom- 
ises, and the taxpayers, who are footing 
the bill, have been pitifully short- 
changed. 


The handwriting was on the wall when 
this program was first conceived. If you 
will look back over the statements made 
by Members on this side of the aisle in 
the summer of 1964 when the enabling 
legislation was being considered here, 
you will see the warnings of waste and 
rampant bureaucracy that have marked 
the war on poverty from its inception. 

We did not want our predictions to 
come true, but their inevitability was 
assured by the incredibly loose drafting 
of that something-for-everybody bill. 
It was impossible to understand com- 
pletely what was proposed in the bill 
because, to an unprecedented extent, 
what would emerge in practice would be 
shaped by the individuals responsible for 
administering the programs rather than 
from guidelines set forth in the legisla- 
tion itself. Another of the many glar- 
ing defects in the bill was the attempt to 
wage war on poverty in the 1960’s with 
discredited weapons of the 1930’s. 

Since programs undertaken with pov- 
erty funds were begun in Cincinnati, I 
have been closely following develop- 
ments. Earlier this year, I demanded 
justification of the proposed allocation 
of $36,000 by the Cincinnati Community 
Action Commission for public relations. 
I pointed out to Mr. Shriver that the 
needs of the poor are not being served by 
programs of this type. To me, this pro- 
posal was another indication of why 
there is so much criticism of the poverty 
program today. 

Fortunately, the waste was somewhat 
trimmed when the board reconsidered 
its action and voted instead to set up a 
$22,800 a year program. It should not 
be necessary to spend even this amount 
to enhance the image of anti-poverty 
programs. Nothing beats good, effec- 
tive work to win good, effective publicity. 

Subsequently, however, the city solici- 
tor ruled that the publicity plan vote 
was illegal since only 11 of the CAC’s 38 
members were present at the meeting 
when the program was approved, not 
a quorum. As a matter of fact, all de- 
cisions made at this “no quorum” meet- 
ing were declared null and void. During 
this particular meeting, programs were 
approved costing a total of $1,837,107. 
With the expenditure of such a large 
sum at stake, it would seem the board 
could at least have waited until a quorum 
was present before taking such action. 
In this connection, The Cincinnati Post 
& Times Star said: 

The Community Action Commission now 
must, in effect, begin all over. 

The ruling of the agency’s legal adviser, 
City Solicitor McClain, that decisions made 
at a no quorum meeting are null and void 
sets the stage for a complete overhaul of 
the CAC’s operations. 

The CAC was created 20 months ago with 
a board of 15 members. It has grown stead- 
ily and now numbers 38. Most of the board 
members have experience in civic or polit- 
ical life and, on the surface, it appears in- 
credible that the CAC could have made such 
a miserable record with its twistings and 
turnings, off-again on-again decisions of re- 
cent months. 

A major problem is absenteeism. It is 
certainly true that busy men and women 
cannot attend every meeting; it is equally 
true that when 10 or 12 members make a 
decision, there is no evidence that this is 
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a majority view. Either the majority quorum 
rule must be respected or the CAC should 
invite the perennial absentees to retire... . 

The CAC has the direct responsibility for 
the prudent and useful spending of $5 mil- 
lion or more in tax funds annually in this 
area. Some of the spending ideas proposed 
by the director and staff would be tossed out 
summarily as boondoggles“ if laid before 
any local government where the officials are 
directly responsible to the voters. One ex- 
ample is a work experience project for 200 
unskilled men to be administered by a staff 
of 54, starting with a $14,000 a year chief. 

The pulling and hauling over a well- 
financed public relations department and 
over the adoption of a political activities 
ban for anti-poverty employees are well- 
publicized controversies in which the frac- 
tion present at a particular meeting spoke 
for the CAC. 


And while I am quoting from the Cin- 
cinnati press, I would like to call to your 
attention some editorial comments from 
our city’s other respected newspaper, the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, under the heading 
“It’s Past Time To Review“: 

There is a job that CAC should be doing. 
The Enquirer believes that both the job 
and the general public (which is footing 
CAC’s bill) should be getting a far better 
shake than they have been getting. 

The Community Action Commission has, 
on at least two rather noteworthy occasions, 
found itself going in several different direc- 
tions at the same time—then met itself on 
its return. We mean its indecision first on 
the matter of an expenditure of $36,000 for 
an improved public relations image, and sec- 
ond on the involvement for war on poverty 
staff workers in political activity. 


The editorial continues: 

It is galling to know that some of the 
decisions of CAC are made by as few as 13 
of the 35-member board. We have been 
frankly amazed at the lack of singleness of 
purpose. 

* * * Despite the fact that it depends 
solely on the public for its being, and despite 
the fact that it is the public it is supposedly 
serving, CAC has expressed the wish to hide 
behind the veil of its charter as a private, 
non-profit organization to hold some, or all, 
of its sessions in private. 

Its intention would be to hold the meet- 
ings and then let the public know what it 
has done—maybe—by calling a press 
conference. 

We wonder if there is something about the 
proceedings that CAC finds necessary to 
hide, or whether it is trying to engage in a 
news-management operation all of its own, 


In the past several months I have been 
endeavoring to make a comprehensive 
review of our local poverty program. In 
view of the fact that millions of tax 
dollars hed been expended in the Cin- 
cinnati area and 2 years had elapsed 
since the inception of the war on poverty, 
I thought it essential to ask for an ac- 
counting of what has been accomplished 
by the numerous projects in the Cin- 
cinnati area. 

I contacted the executive director of 
the community action committee, the di- 
rector of welfare for Hamilton County, 
and school board officials in an effort to 
obtain a complete picture of tangible re- 
sults achieved by the program. I must 
confess that I did not have any great 
expectations, but I was certainly hope- 
ful that some concrete. achievements 
could be recorded. Unfortunately, even 
my limited optimism was unwarranted. 
The director could not name one family 
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removed from welfare rolls as a result of 
this program. 

When making my inquiries I expected 
to be informed that at least a few fami- 
lies had been taken off the welfare rolls 
and that welfare costs were lower now 
than before inception of the poverty pro- 
gram. I expected that since 3,000 
youths have been employed in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, the number 
of high school dropouts would have de- 
creased, for it is my understanding that 
“the Corps seeks to assist and encourage 
young men and women to stay in school 
full or part time.” 

I was advised instead that whereas 
total expenditures of the Hamilton 
County Welfare Department in 1963, be- 
fore the poverty program, were $22,487,- 
002.59, they rose to $25,633,566.24 in 
1965, an increase in excess of $3 million. 
Ialso noted that the total staff numbered 
453 at the end of 1960 and had jumped 
to 749 by the end of July 1966. 

In 1963 the number of children 6 to 
17 years of age who were not in the 
Cincinnati public schools totaled 1,580. 
This year, according to data I received 
this month in response to my inquiry, 
2,718 children of school age were not 
attending school. And figures furnished 
me by the Hamilton County Board of 
Education indicate that the number of 
students dropping out of school is going 
up instead of down. 

Most appalling to me was the informa- 
tion—or should I say lack of informa- 
tion—I received upon making an inquiry 
as to the results of sending 368 Cincin- 
nati area youth to Job Corps centers. 
My inquiry revealed that local poverty 
officials have no idea whatsoever what 
became of the youth who were accepted 
into the Job Corps; they simply cannot 
account for them. We do not know if 
these boys and girls were eventually 
placed in permanent employment, if they 
entered the armed services, if they re- 
turned to school, or if they ever got to 
the center in the first place. 

Even the poverty warrior who was 
asked for the Job Corps information con- 
ceded that the existing system is not a 
very good one. To my way of thinking, 
it is not even a system at all if the youth 
are lost track of completely when they 
leave Cincinnati. How are we to gage 
the results of this program if the youth 
are never heard from again? Consider- 
ing the investment of more than $9,000 
for each enrollee, OEO should be able to 
keep better records. 

In pointing out these deficiencies, I 
am not unaware that an undertaking 
of this magnitude would inevitably en- 
counter difficulties in the beginning. 
But after 2 years and the appropriation 
of $243 billion, abuses, scandals, and 
waste are mounting and no significant 
corrective changes have been made in the 
legislation. 

I do not say that nothing good has 
come out of the expenditure of this large 
sum. The Headstart program has made 
some strides but, here again, it seems 
that even the program called the most 
successful in the war on poverty is be- 
coming mired in bureaucratic confusion. 
When we balance accomplishments and 
failures there is not much that can be 
put on the achievement side of the scale. 
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If politics had been kept out of the pov- 
erty war, I think the record would read 
a lot better. 

We did not expect miracles, but we are 
entitled to expect some concrete achieve- 
ments. Instead, we have needless dupli- 
cation of existing private, State, and Fed- 
eral programs, extravagant mismanage- 
ment, inexcusable instances of extremely 
poor judgment and mounting scandals. 
For these reasons I will vote against the 
bill today. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, in my 
own backyard in Bridgeport in Connecti- 
cut, we have under the auspices of the 
local antipoverty agency—ABCD—as ex- 
citing an illustration as there is any- 
where else in the country of the value 
and validity of the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps as an idea and as an activity. 

In this respect, superintendent of 
police, Joseph A. Walsh, has said, and I 
quote: 

We believe that the ABCD Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has been a major factor in help- 
ing to reduce juvenile crime. Without the 
efforts of the ABCD Neighborhood Youth 
Corps in getting hundreds of young men and 
women off the streets and into productive 
work, the Bridgeport crime rate might have 
far exceeded the 6% rise registered on a 
statewide basis over the past year. 


But the effect of the ABCD Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps which is directed by 
Charles Tisdale and his deputy, James 
L. Carroll, and the Catholic Youth Orga- 
nization Neighborhood Youth Corps, di- 
rected by Rev. Louis A. Deprofio goes be- 
yond a contribution to crime reduction. 

During the summer of 1965, 360 young 
men and women were assigned by ABCD 
to jobs in such participating agencies in 
the Greater Bridgeport region as the 
YMCA, the YWCA, the Boys’ Club of 
Bridgeport, the department of public 
purchases, the board of education, the 
Archbishop Sheehan Center, the depart- 
ment of parks and recreation, the Council 
of Churches, Goodwill Industries, and the 
International Institute. 

These 360 young men and women were 
chosen from among 1,295 who clamored 
to get into the program. They variously 
served as everything from clerical aids 
and assistant zookeepers to carpenter, 
glazier, library, and recreational aids— 
and as operators of mimeograph and 
adding machines. 

The 160 enrollees of the CYO Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program had jobs 
in the local hospitals, libraries, and 
schools. They performed such functions 
as nurses aid, emergency room and 
ward assistant, and clerical aid. Such 
employment meant that 50 percent of the 
school dropouts in the program were 
placed in permanent jobs with a future. 
And many of them returned to school in 
the fall. 

More than 200 of ABCD’s enrollees 
started savings accounts for the first 
time: One young man, as a result of ex- 
posure to office procedure, enrolled in a 
correspondence course in accounting. 
Thirty-five young men and women, who 
were school dropouts, were persuaded to 
resume their studies—and 10 borderline 
cases similarly returned to the classroom 
in the fall. This year’s program shows 
both an increase in scope and variety in 
the kind of benefits the enrollees receive. 
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This year there are 700 of them including 
150 dropouts of the hard-core type. 
They have been again selected from 
among the most disadvantaged youth in 
Bridgeport—a point confirmed by the 
fact that at a single high school—Bas- 
sick—the vocational guidance counselor 
identified 324 young men and women as 
eligible under the OEO poverty index. 

Now when we combine last summer’s 
ABCD program with that of last fali and 
of this summer, we find that more than 
1,100 youth have been or are enrolled 
in Neighborhood Youth Corps and we 
have the following gratifying and even 
startling results: 

Seventy-five school dropouts, with 
work experience and discipline gained 
from the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
were placed in full-time jobs—some.as 
drill press and grinder operators and in 
machine servicing apprenticeship train- 
ing programs in Avco, Lycoming, and 
National Cash Register; others were 
placed as machine servicing. apprentices 
in the Coulter & McKenzie Co., and 
others in State and municipal civil serv- 
ice categories ranging from highway 
maintenance to record filing. The Con- 
necticut National Bank has hired three 
teller trainees from the ABCD Neighbor- 
hood Youth, Corps, and the Howland 
Dry Goods Co. another three as tabulat- 
ing machine operators. In the current 
program, two are enrollees training as 
IBM operators; five as mechanics’ assist- 
ants at the Bridgeport airport, eight as 
firemen aids, and the list further in- 
cludes four exterminator assistants and 
a key punch operator. 

Typically, too, five unwed pregnant 
mothers were taken off the welfare rolls 
and trained as clerk-typists and placed 
in jobs: Seven parollees from the Con- 
necticut Reformatory at Cheshire are 
getting a new lease on life in the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps—two of them have 
already been placed in jobs, and one of 
them returned to Cheshire as an “in- 
corrigible.”. A young Neighborhood 
Youth Corps resource person, Alfred 
Ribot, was selected as one of the seven in 
the Nation to receive the Sargent Shriver 
Scholarship sponsored by the Institute 
in International Living and is now in 
Calcutta studying the lower depths of 
poverty at firsthand. 

Central to the success of the Bridge- 
port ABCD Neighborhood Youth Corps is 
a system of ABCD intensive 1 to 1 coun- 
seling under which each enrollee receives 
2 hours a week of highly personalized 
attention focused upon his career plans, 
his aspirations, his educational needs to 
prepare himself for something more than 
casual jobs with their lack of future. 

Perhaps even more important are the 
group counseling sessions in which en- 
rollees frankly exchange their views and 
their experiences. As a result of this 
counseling technique, the enrollees have 
formed in their own “pockets of poverty” 
areas their own Neighborhood Youth 
Corps councils. These deal with such 
neighborhood problems as improvement 
of cultural and recreational facilities, 
traffic control and other questions with 
which the Youth Corps enrollees are con- 
cerned as aware and responsible young 
citizens. 
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The ABCD Neighborhood Youth Corps 
counselor, frequently a public school 
teacher, is recruited from the six ABCD 
neighborhood “pockets of poverty” tar- 
get areas. ABCD has found that such a 
counselor tends. to have empathy and 
understanding. Since he has conquered 
environmental handicaps confronting 
the impoverished youth of Bridgeport to- 
day, he is regarded within the areas a 
“somebody who has made it,” and, there- 
fore, exerts the influence of example 
upon the youthful residents with whom 
he comes in contact. 

This year the ABCD. Neighborhood 
Youth, Corps has been experimenting 
successfully with a unique educational 
component designed to stimulate the in- 
terest of the students in a special cur- 
riculum for which 250 Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. youth have enrolled and 
which is financed through title I funds 
under the Connecticut State Disadvan- 
taged Children’s Act. For 2 days a week, 
and without pay, the enrollees attend 
courses which include communication 
and language skills with special refer- 
ence to vocabulary building and diction; 
training in business procedures, typing 
and clerical skills, and other subjects. 

Recently ABCD Chairman Leete P. 
Doty congratulated the enrollees for 
“their initiative and extra effort in par- 
ticipating in this program without pay 
and on your own in order to develop your 
talents.” 

Bridgeport’s mayor, the Honorable 
Hugh C. Curran, has told the ABCD 
Neighborhood Youth Corps that they 
are “learning and having a good time of 
it.” He has called the program a “highly 
valuable experience.” 

The response to this special educa- 
tional program has been far beyond any- 
body’s expectations in terms of the prog- 
ress made and the diligence displayed by 
the 250 Youth Corps enrollees. 

Moreover, in accord with the ABCD 
doctrine that the beneficiaries of anti- 
poverty funds should be given every 
opportunity for upward mobility, an in- 
creasing number of Neighborhood Youth 
Corps enrollees are now being referred to 
the vocational opportunity center which 
is an open-door program offering courses 
in electronic assembly, health and hospi- 
tal services, welding, industrial mainte- 
nance, and hotel and restaurant work 
together with crash courses in mathe- 
matics and the communication skills. 

This vocational opportunity center is 
a joint enterprise of the Bridgeport 
Board of Education, the Connecticut 
Department of Education, and ABCD. 
It has been designed to train both young 
and mature men and women in those 
skills now in demand in the Bridgeport 
labor market. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps en- 
rollees at this center obtain simulated 
on-the-job training along with intensive 
classroom instruction in everything from 
reading a blueprint to neatness of 
appearance. The training received from 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and in 
the vocational opportunity center pro- 
vides excellent preparation either for a 
specific job in industry, commerce, fi- 
nance, or in public service areas, and also 
serves as prologue to direct on-the-job 
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training which ABCD is emphasizing as 
a part of its projected manpower devel- 
opment and employment program. 

This program seeks to encourage up- 
ward mobility among the 1,450 unem- 
ployed youth in the 16 to 21 age bracket 
in the Bridgeport area, along with adult 
employed and underemployed. It -will 
coordinate the activities of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps with those of the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service, the 
Youth Opportunity Center, and ABCD 
neighborhood offices and multiservice 
centers, the vocational. opportunity 
center, and the youth employment and 
information center, together with other 
institutions and agencies to make avail- 
able the widest feasible spectrum of 
training facilities, both institutional and 
on the job. Here again the accent is 
upon motivation, counseling, guidance, 
and followup to place the individual, 
who too often regards himself a reject 
of society, into the mainstream of eco- 
nomic activity. In short, the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps in Bridgeport, does 
more than pay wages to improve the 
earning power of low-income families, 
to encourage the completion of school- 
ing or to instill habits of discipline and 
pride in work. The ABCD Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps is not a handout but 
a handup. It is an opportunity- 
oriented program not a venture in phi- 
lanthropy. It is a first, solid rung on 
the ladder of continuous improvement 
of the individual’s capacity to educate 
himself further, to acquire a salable skill 
and to keep moving up on the socio- 
economic ladder. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
one of those Members who supported the 
poverty bill in 1964 and again in 1965. 
The other day I took the time to go back 
to check my remarks made prior to the 
passage of the bill in 1965. I find that 
I had doubts then, but remained willing 
to give the program a chance to work. 
We heard the argument then that the 
program had to go through its period of 
“growing pains.” Maybe that was a 
valid argument in 1965. That excuse, 
however, is still the same one being of- 
fered in 1966 for the errors and failures 
of the poverty program today. 

No one can be against the lofty pur- 
pose proposed for the program in 1964, 
and offered again as the objectives in 
1965, and now once again announced as 
the purpose of the 1966 Economic Op- 
portunity Amendments. 

To put the matter in different lan- 
guage, none of us are opposed to a pov- 
erty program per se. We certainly are 
opposed to the manner in which this 
program has been managed, or, to use 
the more accurate expression, misman- 
aged. We all know about the excessive 
administration expenses and salaries 
which are all out of proportion to the 
small part of the money that finally goes 
to the poor. There are far too many 
supergrade positions. In the Depart- 
ment of Defense there is about one super- 
grade position to about 1,000 civilian 
employees. In the Office of Economic 
Opportunity there is one supergrade posi- 
tion to less than 25 employees. 

The bitterest critics of the program 
have described it as the most ingenious 
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and grandiose program of giveaway of 
all time, exceeding even the foreign aid 
program. I have not had the opportu- 
nity to devote the time, or had the means 
to study all of the operations of the pro- 
gram to an extent that I could agree 
with this charge. But I can agree and 
do know that much of the criticism that 
has been leveled against the program is 
well taken. If the program had, in fact, 
worked well for our district, and had 
been managed well, then surely some- 
time at some point preceding debate on 
this bill, we would have received sub- 
stantial correspondence in support of the 
program. As it was, the only voice of 
support came from those working on or 
for some of the individual projects of the 
poverty program. 

In the early summer I mailed out 
about 55,000 opinion polls, or question- 
naires. Contained in the poll were four 
questions relating to the poverty pro- 
gram. The first question asked whether 
our people would favor an increase in ap- 
propriation for this program. Only 4 
percent responded in the affirmative; 
the second question asked whether they 
approved an appropriation of an equal 
amount for 1966. Twenty-two percent 
answered to this choice of alternatives. 
The third question asked for views on 
a decrease in poverty appropriations. 
Thirty percent responded in favor of a 
decrease in the appropriation. Question 
four inquired about abolishing the pro- 
gram. Forty-two percent were in favor 
of suspending the program in its en- 
tirety. 

A further analysis of these responses 
will show that a total of 72 percent were 
in favor of either decreasing or abolish- 
ing the program while only 4 percent 
were in favor of increasing the appro- 
priation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the question 
could be asked how is it possible for a 
Congressman to oppose a program that 
has channeled some money into his con- 
gressional district and which holds the 
promise to continue to allocate money 
to his congressional district. My answer 
is that somewhere along the line, the 
time must come when a Member of Con- 
gress must look not alone at the oppor- 
tunity to “point with pride” to the money 
allocated to his district, but must face 
up to stern reality and be willing to rec- 
ognize the necessity to “view with alarm” 
the manner of management, or misman- 
agement of the use of such funds as well 
as their inflationary effect at a time of 
full employment. 

I supported what has been described 
as the opportunity crusade, by the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. I think, how- 
ever, it should be made very clear that 
the minority party enjoys no monopoly 
on the philosophy contained in such a 
proposal which was the essence of the 
motion to recommit. I can say this be- 
cause the files in my office will show 
that as early as last May when we began 
to receive mail in opposition to the pov- 
erty program, I said again and again in 
answer to letters and countinued on 
through the summer to say that there 
were some good projects or accomplish- 
ments under the poverty program. I 
said in my letters there was no reason to 
abandon all of the projects under the 
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Office of Economic Opportunity. But I 
made it crystal clear that these good 
projects should be retained and per- 
petuated under the old established de- 
partments of Cabinet-level rank or in- 
dividual agencies, or among long-estab- 
lished independent agencies and that the 
rest of the program should be discon- 
tinued along with the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

The policy committee of our friends 
on the other side of the aisle finally, in 
August, got around to a public pro- 
nouncement of the identical proposal my 
office had made in May. I mention this 
only to make clear that some of us who 
believe there may be good projects in 
the overall program, also happen to be- 
lieve very strongly there should be re- 
tained and run by the old established de- 
partments and the other projects abol- 
ished. We had advanced these views 
long before the Johnny-come-latelies, 
who now offer their plan as a substitute 
for the so-called war on poverty. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I recognize there 
are pockets of poverty in this country of 
ours. But the way we are going about 
the elimination of poverty under this 
present program is not the sensible way. 
To state the matter differently, there is 
a right way to fight poverty and a wrong 
way, and I submit that we have been 
going about this the wrong way. 

As a Member of Congress I have tried 
to eliminate poverty by supporting the 
elementary and secondary education bill 
as well as the manpower retraining leg- 
islation. Over the years we have sup- 
ported the public works program and the 
economic development bill, as well as the 
Area Redevelopment Act and the ac- 
celerated public works program. But, 
bear in mind these programs provide 
payrolls for productive work performed. 
These wages had a quick feedback di- 
rectly into the economy. All of these 
programs had one outstanding differ- 
ence or distinction from the poverty 
program in that they were an invest- 
ment in the future of this country. 

Each of these programs was a perma- 
nent investment rather than a make- 
work project without any lasting or per- 
manent value. It seemed to me that by 
means of these investments we had the 
sensible way to attack poverty, rather 
than by the high salaries paid to social 
workers who would gather themselves 
together to sit down to figure out schemes 
for new projects that far too fre- 
quently inspire the sharp criticism that 
has been directed to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

The mail coming into our office over 
the past year has again and again stated 
the program has let our country’s poor 
people down after giving them clever 
slogans and false promises. False prom- 
ises are worse than none at all. If the 
war on poverty had been built around a 
series of tough, meaningful programs, to 
be carried out by the appropriate estab- 
lished agencies, then today these expend- 
itures would be producing some results. 
No one can say the poverty program has 
been lacking in funds. There is enough 
money which has been incredibly mis- 
spent. If this money had been well ad- 
ministered, none of those who now claim 
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the defense of “growing pains” would 
have to interpose such a defense. The 
truth of the matter is much of the money 
is not really benefiting the poor but is 
for the benefit of the administrators and 
social workers who are at the top of the 
program. 

Some of the most critical mail that I 
have ever received in my office has, had 
as its subject matter, the LeRoi Jones 
Black Arts Repertory Theater in Hariem. 
Some of my constituents observed that if 
their Congressman could support a pro- 
gram of this kind, then he should also 
ask for a project to be established to 
teach constituents how to hate a Con- 
gressman also could authorize money for 
the LeRoi Jones Theater to espouse the 
hating of white people. 

When I complained to the OEO about 
LeRoi Jones I received only a very weak 
apology to the effect that the central 
office of OEO had no control over the 
program which was approved in Harlem. 
When I complained again about this 
antiwhite hate theater the central office 
from OEO finally came around to the ad- 
mission that the Harlem theater was a 
mistake and that Jones would get no 
more money. Yet remember, he had re- 
ceived a grant of $40,000 as originally 
reported but in the debate of this bill on 
last Tuesday it is suggested the total 
grant was actually $115,000. 

One of the noble and lofty innovations 
which was made a part of the original 
legislation was the participation of the 
poor at the policymaking level. I now 
must question whether this arrangement 
has worked successfully. Certainly it is 
now in order to ask the question “How 
can it be expected the poor can sudden- 
ly become able to manage the affairs of 
their fellows, when they have not been 
able to manage successfully their own 
affairs?” 

For fear of leaving the impression that 
all of those who have to do with the ad- 
ministration of the poverty program are 
lacking in good intention or without 
dedication, I think I should correct that 
by saying that we have a well-managed 
regional office at Kansas City, Mo. Isin- 
gle out for praise the work of the top ad- 
ministrator of that office, Don Thoma- 
son. He is not one of those whose salary 
was doubled when he took his new job. 
He is a good administrator. He had held 
important posts and had a proven record 
in management and administration. He 
was at one time a commissioner of agri- 
culture of our State and managed one of 
the largest and most successful State 
fairs in the Nation. My hat is off for his 
efforts to try to improve the poverty 
program and to do his level best to cor- 
rect the errors and omissions of the vari- 
ous projects and programs. In every 
instance when I have complained to him 
he has given me a straightforward and 
honest answer and not the kind of weak 
and apologetic answers I have received 
from others. 

There is one other thought that should 
be included in these remarks when con- 
sidering the reasons why the poverty pro- 
gram should be reduced. We hear a lot 
of talk about inflation. Who can deny 
that the spending provided by the pov- 
erty program, no matter how worthwhile 
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the objectives may be, contributes to the 
inflationary process? Right on the heels 
of this question, is another inquiry that 
must be answered—how can we square a 
program of this kind at this time when 
there is full employment during a time of 
prosperity. Quite a lot has been written 
about the Watts riots. It has been said 
there might be a repetition of these riots 
if the poverty program in that area was 
not beefed up or expanded. The harsh 
facts are that at the time when the Watts 
riots occurred there was page after page 
of help-wanted ads in the Los Angeles 
newspapers. This brings us right back to 
the proposition that the best way to cure 
poverty is to spend money on education, 
housing, and public works, to provide em- 
ployment and the means for permanent 
employment and which result in per- 
manent investments or things of value 
for the future rather than simply putting 
some money for a time in the hands of 
those who do not seem to want to accept 
work when it is offered. 

All of us should remember as we vote 
on this program this year it is against a 
background of full employment. We 
must also remember that we are at war 
in southeast Asia. Surely one war at a 
time is enough. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, the 
day is long past when any thinking per- 
son can regard poverty as a problem 
which affects only the impoverished. 
Poverty and the various factors which 
create and nourish it are unquestionably 
a national problem. 

I do not think many people question 
the fact that appropriate and proper as- 
sistance to those who legitimately need 
it and can benefit from it is an invest- 
ment—not a gift. Antipoverty programs 
can and should enable those participat- 
ing not only to obtain more of the bene- 
fits of society but to make a far greater 
contribution to it. This is unlikely to 
be accomplished, however, unless such 
programs are wisely planned and care- 
fully administered, so as to truly help 
people to help themselves. 

Some programs carried on as a part of 
the so-called war on poverty have ac- 
complished worthwhile results. They 
have been described already during this 
debate. Unfortunately, because of so 
much unwise planning and inexcusable 
administrative blunders, the successes 
have been overbalanced by failures, and 
the results of a $200,000 investigation of 
the program have never been disclosed. 

In North Carolina, for example, a man 
still on parole from two life sentences 
and three 30-year prison terms was em- 
ployed as business manager of a federally 
financed Headstart program with the full 
knowledge of officials of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. In fact, the evi- 
dence indicated that OEO officials per- 
suaded him to take the job. Moreover, 
after the situation was disclosed by a 
television station, OEO officials publicly 
defended the hiring of the paroled 
man—so paroled, incidentally, that he 
was not permitted to leave the county of 
nie residence during the term of his pa- 
role. 

OEO Director Sargent Shriver repri- 
manded the OEO officials concerned and 
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promised that action was being taken to 
prevent any similar occurrences in the 
future. However, the North Carolina 
situation is only one of too many in- 
stances in which extremely bad judg- 
ment has been displayed. 

It is inconconceivable to me that any 
competent subordinate could make the 
error made in the North Carolina case 
and still retain his job. Then, after 
making the mistake, and while I was 
awaiting an explanation from OEO Di- 
rector Shriver, they went to all lengths 
through the press to defend the appoint- 
ment. In fact, they almost bragged 
about it by saying, in substance, that it 
was the proper thing to do since the man 
himself was being rehabilitated. 

The known facts concerning the so- 
called antipoverty program disclose be- 
yond any question entirely too much 
waste, as well as politics, and too much 
confusion. Primarily I believe OEO 
programs are unnecessarily duplicated 
or overlap programs being carried on by 
other Federal agencies. What disturbs 
me as much as anything is the fact that 
the program does not seem to be helping 
people who need help. Although one- 
half the poor people in the country live 
in the rural areas, only 10 percent of the 
poverty funds have gone to rural areas. 

One of the basic defects in this legis- 
lation is the fact that it gives what we 
in the Congress have too often given to 
executive agencies—a blank check for all 
kinds of programs. Once committed to 
what OEO has started, good or bad, it is 
hard to do much about it. 

In fact, this legislation now gives the 
Director of the “war on poverty” almost 
unlimited authority to use tax funds to 
support private activities, organizations, 
and institutions, including churches 
without strict accountability of funds. 
Where does the Congress get the right 
to grant such authority to anyone? 

It has already been established that a 
large percentage of the funds goes to 
pay salaries of officials at all levels, with 
too little getting to the poor. This year, 
salaries of Federal office holders alone 
will total over $57 million, and 1,557 of 
the Federal poverty employees will get 
over $10,619. 

At least another $150 million will be 
spent for redtape administration in 
Washington. Of course, if people are 
employed to do a job they ought to be 
paid, and paid adequately. What I ques- 
tion most about employees are the num- 
bers employed, the titles used, and the 
total money spent. 

The Job Corps and other youth pro- 
grams, in my opinion, could be run far 
more efficiently by local and State school 
systems. At this time the Job Corps is 
costing between $9,000 and $12,000 per 
boy or girl for 1 year. What is worse, 
however, is the fact that it has a very 
poor record of preparing them for jobs. 
It is time we realize that the poor want 
jobs for which they can qualify. They 
need training, often in the most basic 
skills. Yet, provision for occupational 
training and basic education is not re- 
quired. 

In the present Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, only 10 percent of enrollees re- 
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ceive training. As someone has already 
asked: Will 90 percent of the Neighbor- 
hood Adult Corps enrollees be similarly 
neglected? In fact, very few young peo- 
ple who need this help are getting it. 
Twenty seven thousand enrollees from 
all over the country is only a drop in the 
bucket. 

Having spent over $2 billion in 2 years, 
the war on poverty apparently is not able 
to produce a single person truly lifted 
from poverty—unless it is one of the 
higher paid officials. 

According to Health, Education, and 
Welfare Secretary Celebrezze in 1964, the 
Federal Government spends over $30 bil- 
lion each year on programs to prevent 
poverty. Is it not the sensible thing to 
do—to improve these existing programs, 
instead of continuing a futile and failing 
“war on poverty” under the Economic 
Opportunity Act? A proper redirecting 
and better use of existing programs 
seems to me to be the best approach. 

I had mixed emotions about this pro- 
gram when it first passed the Congress. 
However, when certain amendments were 
adopted—such as the one giving each 
State Governor a veto, and when seem- 
ingly reasonable policy commitments 
were made by the Kennedy administra- 
tion—many of us were hopeful that this 
experiment would pay off. Even before 
the first appropriations were voted, it 
became obvious that OEO would use a 
blank check and embark upon too many 
things at too high a cost with too much 
duplication of existing programs. 

It soon appeared to me that the Con- 
gress should stop, look, and listen“ to 
see what it had done and where it was 
going. It still is not too late to do this. 

My concern and your concern, I be- 
lieve, is for our less fortunate citizens— 
although frankly I have never appreci- 
ated describing them as in poverty be- 
cause in so many ways, other than ma- 
terial, many of them are the richest and 
finest people I know. With proper study 
planning and effort much of the anti- 
poverty program might ‘still be salvaged 
and made a serviceable too] for helping 
the poor, but the Republican substitute is 
not the answer. If adopted, before it 
has run its course long, it may well cost 
far more money and result in even more 
abuses than the present program. 

In fact, to even talk about transferring 
the “Headstart” and other educational 
programs to the supervision of Commis- 
sioner Howe is like waving a red flag 
in the eyes of a bull—so far as my people 
are concerned. We have had enough 
of his so-called educational guidelines 
which he and his agents have used to 
exceed the authority granted him by any 
law, including civil rights. 

I have already seen programs under 
this act held up by the OEO Director 
until his board of bureaucrats were sat- 
isfied that a particular percentage of in- 
tegration had been effected or a particu- 
lar school building used. Our people of 
both races have adjusted themselves to 
desegregation, but they will never accept 
“forced integration.” They have ac- 
cepted “freedom of choice.” What is 
more democratic? 

If this program is to continue, maybe 
the Headstart and other portions thereof 
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ought someday to be under the jurisdic- 
tion and supervision of the Office of Edu- 
cation, but not until that agency is 
headed by a commissioner and staffed 
by human beings who know something 
about the facts of life, people who. will 
abide by the letter and spirit of the laws 
they administer. This they are not now 
doing. They are ignoring title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, They have 
made their own law, and called them 
guidelines. 

Thus, I cannot support the substitute 
in the form of a motion to recommit— 
even if on its face it appears to cost less. 
I am afraid the substitute is just an ex- 
cuse for some to avoid giving appear- 
ances of being against the fight to eradi- 
cate poverty. We all want to help the 
poor. We also want to help them to help 
themselves. Federal, State, and local 
governments and private agencies and 
institutions. are annually spending bil- 
lions of dollars in a multitude of so- 
called anti-poverty programs. If these 
could be better used and coordinated and 
more ‘sharply aimed at the prevention, 
as well as the elimination of poverty, 
such legislation as this could be avoided. 

Under existing programs—Federal, 
State, and local the first need of the 
poor is a decent job. Consequently, it is 
imperative that we improve present ef- 
forts to help unskilled, unemployed, and 
underemployed citizens: 

We need to reexamine and reevaluate 
all related programs, especially the wel- 
fare and educational ones, to determine 
whether or not they are accomplishing 
their goal of reaching the right people 
in the right way at the right time in 
life. 

In my opinion; neither this legislation 
nor the substitute proposed, is the an- 
swer to the problems of the poor. We 
will never solve the problem, but we can 
help alleviate it if we will sincerely take 
the kind of inventory needed to deter- 
mine the responsibilities of everyone in 
both the private and public sectors, and 
then in an orderly, nonpolitical way, 
take such steps as are then necessary. 

JOB CORPS 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, Job Corps 
is more than a symbol of our commit- 
ment to the war on poverty. It is tan- 
gible evidence that we are willing to face 
the challenge of helping the young men 
and women who are in the greatest need 
of special educational programs. 

Job Corps seeks to help those whose 
horizons have never had the opportuni- 
ty to rise above the enervating condi- 
tions of poverty. Those whom the pro- 
gram seeks to help are school dropouts 
under the age of 22, who are unemployed 
but willing to improve their job oppor- 
tunities. 

Job Corps is not just job training, how- 
ever; it is also a special educational ex- 
perience. In these centers, corpsmen are 
given courses in reading and arithmetic 
to improve their job qualifications, and 
to bring their reading skills up to a level 
commensurate with their expectations 
for future employment. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the Job Corps is the experiences the en- 
rollees gain of living with persons of dif- 
ferent backgrounds. For the boy from 
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Harlem it may be the first time he has 
ever spoken more than a few words with 
a white boy of the same age. The ex- 
perience of living together at a camp can 
show these youths that poverty is not in 
and of itself discriminatory, 

The Job Corps centers afford these 
young people a different environment 
from their original ones. The corps- 
man gets a chance to see an entirely dif- 
ferent part of life. The broadening of 
horizons that takes place in the camps is 
most valuable in the development of 
young people’s capabilitiy for insight into 
themselves and other people. 

What greater tribute to Job Corps 
could there be than the fact that so 
many corpsmen have decided, after com- 
pleting their Job Corps experience, to re- 
turn to school? They were all school 
dropouts. With the sound environment 
in which to study and learn that has 
been provided them in the corps, OEO 
has shown that their early educational 
disadvantages can be overcome and that 
these young people can be saved and di- 
rected to more productive lives. 

Many citizens have made much to do 
about the disciplinary problems among 
Job Corpsmen. Those who assail the 
program on this account should consider 
how many of the corpsmen have come 
from broken homes or homes whose chief 
wage earner is chronically unemployed. 

In fact, considering the circumstances 
from which these enrollees come, disci- 
plinary problems have been relatively 
few. I think that we should express our 
surprise that Job Corps has done so well 
in this area, rather than indignation that 
a few outbreaks have occurred. 

The money spent on Job Corps now 
will produce great national profits in the 
future. Every corpsman who becomes 
fully employed will pay taxes. Most 
likely, he will be a much more responsi- 
ble citizen—with a job, he will be much 
less likely to get in trouble with the law. 

Finally, the fact that the entire Job 
Corps program is voluntary must be 
stressed. Unlike the usual educational 
environment for these young people, Job 
Corps is not a place where they must be 
every day. They are in the Job Corps 
because they want to be. The element 
of real maturity which it takes to make 
a decision such as the choice to go to a 
Job Corps camp, is something deserving 
of high praise. It represents a decision 
to stop just hanging around the corner, 
a decision to stop drifting. It represents 
a decision to get out of the vicious cycle 
of poverty. 

I take this opportunity to pay special 
tribute to these young people who have 
completed their training at the centers 
and express the hope that they shall con- 
tinue to meet with similar successes in 
the future. 

LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE POOR 


Mr. Chairman, the legal services pro- 
gram of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity is essential in educating the poor 
as to their basic rights, 

The poor are much affected by the 
laws which we pass, much more than 
they realize, but because of their limited 
educational backgrounds or because of 
other deprivations which they have suf- 
fered, they are not aware of many of 
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their rights under the law. Too often 
they see the law as a hostile force which 
evicts them from their homes or gar- 
nishes their wages without their being 
adequately informed or adequately rep- 
resented. 

There are many courts, in our large 
cities especially, in which civil cases in- 
volying the poor are litigated with no 
attorney representing the poor: Since 
our system of justice is firmly based on 
the idea of advocacy in adversary pro- 
ceedings, how can we say that justice is 
achieved when both sides are not repre- 
sented in the courtroom? 

The legal services program of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity has pro- 
vided for this lack. OEO grants to local 
legal aid societies, in cooperation with 
State and municipal bar associations, 
have expanded the services which attor- 
neys can render to those who cannot af- 
ford to pay for legal fees. Careful 
guidelines for the administration of 
these funds are in effect. 

The fact that the volume of cases 
processed under OEO funding has great- 
ly increased should not be viewed with 
alarm but with hope. I say this because 
we must honestly realize that the poor 
can only escape from poverty as they es- 
cape from the jungle of housing codes, 
unscrupulous installment contracts, and 
other legal mazes which only lawyers can 
assist them with. 

We must also realize that this poverty 
problem of ours needs attention of a 
scope equal to its magnitude. Attorney 
General Katzenbach has remarked that 
by cutting off the poor man from our so- 
2 we make him a functional out- 

AW.“ 

In my own State of Hawaii, an OEO 
grant of $163,445 has made it possible 
for the Legal Aid Society of Hawaii to 
expand its staff attorneys from two to six. 
No longer is there merely one crowded 
and understaffed office in downtown 
Honolulu. Offices have been opened in 
several low-income neighborhoods. A 
staff lawyer from the Legal Aid Society 
spends several hours each week at 
scheduled times in the local neighbor- 
hood itself. 

But it is not only in courtroom repre- 
sentation that the legal services pro- 
gram is vitally important. So many 
problems can be, if not solved in advance, 
at least anticipated. Under the preven- 
tive law programs of OEO, the poor can 
understand how the law affects them, 
and how they can improve their condi- 
tion through standard legal procedures. 
An example of this type of program can 
be found in the District of Columbia pro- 
gram which has issued an illustrated 
brochure for residents of low-income 
neighborhoods concerning legal prob- 
lems common to the poor, 

I would hope that we can see the ex- 
pansion of this extremely worthwhile 
program in the years to come. What is 
provided today in H.R. 15111 is the very 
least that we must have to retain this 
great effort to uplift the poor, 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15111, the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 

We have been called upon this week 
to carry forward the task of eliminating 
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the blight of poverty which scars this 
land. If we are to realize that great 
American dream, every citizen must be 
given the opportunity to live in decency 
and dignity, which can result only from 
a good education and steady employ- 
ment. The Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 has been a step in this direction. 
Now we must enlarge those components 
of the program which have been the 
most successful. The Economic Oppor- 
tunity Amendments of 1966, as set forth 
in H.R. 15111, are substantially directed 
toward this goal. 

The best attack on the poverty cycie 
has been provided by such programs as 
Operation Headstart, which aims at 
Teaching the 3 million children who 
come of school age each year, never 
having seen a book, and further disad- 
vantaged by nutritional and health dis- 
abilities. Supplying additional funds 
can weigh the balance in their favor 
toward a meaningful education and 
future. As a two-summer program, 
Headstart directly affected the lives of 
more than 1 million preschool children. 
Headstart followthrough and year- 
around programs have reached over 
200,000 children. 

Next, we must financially strengthen 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, so that it 
will be able to meet the growing demands 
placed upon its resources. The Corps’ 
aid program in providing for useful em- 
ployment and earnings for young people 
16 through 21, which enables them to fin- 
ish their education, can be their only key 
to a diploma and future success in life. 
And, finally, though by no means the last 
of fruitful projects undertaken by the 
Economic Opportunity Act, we must rec- 
ognize the vital role played by VISTA, 
Volunteers in Service to America, and 
grant them the tools to continue their 
efforts against poverty. There are now 
2,236 VISTA volunteers in service in 47 
States and the District of Columbia. Not 
only are these young people rendering a 
great service in the war on poverty, but 
they are receiving training which will 
prepare them for leadership in govern- 
ment at the Federal, State, and local 
levels. 

The emphasis on job training for 
adults must also be increased, especially 
those hard-core chronically unemployed, 
who have been overlooked by both public 
and private employers. The jobs we pro- 
vide for them must become a means of 
developing their career potential, so that 
they will be able to seek opportunities 
which will better their positions in life. 
There are now 475 projects which have 
been approved, involving over 134,000 
hard-core unemployed adults in work 
experience programs. 

Community problems, both urban and 
rural, must be dealt with, and if neces- 
sary, new approaches developed to solve 
such chronic problems as narcotic addic- 
tion. The legal needs of the poor must 
be met if the injustices that often ac- 
company poverty are to be combated. 
And, we must make an effort to curb 
adult illiteracy, which feeds into and pro- 
longs the poverty cycle. 

It is toward these goals that the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1966 
are directed. Adoption of the amend- 
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ments would mean the continuance of a 
national program which in less than 2 
years has served more than 8 million 
Americans. 

Mr. Chairman, the war on poverty must 
be continued with renewed vigor. I urge 
wholehearted support for H.R. 15111. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, each 
year, my State of Michigan employs 
some 20,000 migratory workers in agri- 
culture, the second largest industry of 
the State. Some 40,000 men, women, 
and children travel to the State early in 
the year to work in fields and packing 
sheds, and return South after harvest 
time. Prior to 1964, Michigan employed 
both citizens of Mexico and also Span- 
ish-speaking Texans. Since, the only 
migratory workers legally available are 
from Texas. 

Until last year, virtually no community 
services were available to the migrant 
families. But in 1965 one of the first 
programs funded by the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity on its inception 
was to Michigan Migrant Opportunity, 
Inc., to permit the organization to estab- 
lish services for migrant families in five 
areas of the State, including part of my 
district. 

The key effort under this program, Mr. 
Chairman, is education of the children 
of present and past migrant families who 
often have or had little formal school 
opportunity. As you know, many of 
these children leave school in the spring 
and follow the crops. Therefore, al- 
though most American children are in 
school 9 months of the year, most mi- 
grant children receive only 6 months of 
schooling, or less. 

Now, through the OEO migrant pro- 
gram, these children are being educated 
in my home State during the summer 
months, to supplement the incomplete 
education they receive during their brief 
winter stay farther South. With im- 
proved educational attainments and ex- 
posure to other work and living patterns, 
many of the children will be able to 
break away and escape from the cycle of 
poverty which enmeshed their parents 
and grandparents. 

The migrant program also now pro- 
vides day care for the younger children, 
so that while the parents and other older 
children are at work in the fields during 
the day, the young children will be safe. 
All too often in the past, migrant chil- 
dren have been left locked in cars, or in 
the dubious care of 7- and 8-year-olds, 
while their parents worked. 

A third important aspect of the MMOTI 
project is education of adult migrants 
and ex-migrants. Many of the older mi- 
grants know little of the English lan- 
guage; some are illiterate. Now, for the 
first time, they are being given the op- 
portunity to learn to speak, read, and 
write English and Spanish. In this way, 
they are being prepared for adjustment 
to and acceptance in local community 
life, and for better paying jobs. With 
increasing automation of the farms, soon 
many will find it difficult to retain work 
in agriculture. Vocational training un- 
der the manpower training program will 
help them find new job opportunities. 

The entire OEO migrant program in 
Michigan cost about $1,300,000 last year, 
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Mr. Chairman; but its efforts are worth a 
great deal, too, to both the people af- 
fected, and the communities in which 
they stay. 

I support the program strongly, Mr. 
Chairman, and ask its continuation. I 
expect the local leaders of the program 
to make every effort to assure that every 
dollar spent produces a dollar’s worth of 
benefit to our wide community of peo- 
ples. And I hope that every local resi- 
dent and migrant will complain con- 
structively when errors are made. But 
it would be most shortsighted of us to let 
this program die, by irresponsible disin- 
terest or misplaced economy. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Chairman, while 
there is opposition to this bill and com- 
plaints about its administration, I am 
convinced that the American people as 
a whole are anxious to continue to re- 
duce and eliminate poverty in this coun- 
try, and that would be especially true 
of the abject poverty, want, ignorance, 
disease, and maladjustment that exist in 
many places. 

There is never any excuse for waste- 
ful, extravagant spending of Government 
funds, and we in Congress must certainly 
take great pains in exerting our powers 
to minimize unwarranted or ill-consid- 
ered expenditures. 

I hope that as a result of the extensive 
hearings on this bill and contacts be- 
tween Representatives of Congress and 
the agencies involved, new and effective 
efforts will be made to spend available 
funds wisely, well, and effectively to ac- 
complish the objective we have in mind 
of helping a great many people in this 
country who need help urgently. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, no 
piece of legislation gives me more pleas- 
ure to support than the Economic Op- 
portunity amendments, which intensify 
the war on poyerty. This is a good and 
noble war, perhaps the best that we asa 
nation have ever waged. I think we still 
have a long way to go before we can call it 
“all-out” war. We will not win unless 
we intensify our efforts still more. But 
we have made a start and I am confident 
that in the ensuing years we will put 
more and more of our national resources 
into this great enterprise—until we have 
genuinely eliminated poverty. Its critics 
cite its failures. They would have me 
abandon the war because some general 
made a tactical error here, some colonel 
another error there. One cannot con- 
duct an operation of such magnitude 
without mistakes. He who would pe- 
nalize the entire program for a few of its 
slips is really out to destroy the program. 
I congratulate the war on poverty for the 
successes it has already achieved and I 
look forward to more wondrous achieve- 
ments. 

Several weeks ago, I visited the head- 
quarters of a small antipoverty organiza- 
tion in New York and was struck by the 
atmosphere of dedication and concern 
that I found. I asked its director, Mr. 
Jack Isaacs, to send me some informa- 
tion about the group. The letter I re- 
ceived, and which I here insert into the 
Record, amply demonstrates what fine 
things the antipoverty program is doing. 
In softly-stated fashion, this letter tells 
a wonderful story. 
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MOVIMIENTO PUERTORRIQUENOS UNIDOS, 
New York, N.Y., September 21, 1966. 

Hon, LEONARD FaRBSTEIN, 

U.S. Representative, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a result from your visit on 
September 2, 1966 to the Movimiento 
Puertorriquenos Unidos at 734 East 5th 
Street, and as per your request, I am sending 
you a brief history of this organization. 

The Movimiento Puertorriquenos Unidos 
(M.P.U.) is a Neighborhood Block Association 
that has emerged from the neglected needs 
and frustration of its members. Although 
by name it seemingly represents those of 
Puerto Rican descent, it is in fact an inte- 
grated organization reflective of the racial 
and ethnic distribution of its community. 

East 5th Street between Avenues B, C & D 
is populated predominantly by Puerto 
Ricans (80%), Negroes (15%) and “others.” 
(approximate figures). The organizational 
“Target Block”, East 5th Street between 
Avenue C & D has on it some 2,000 people, 
coming from nearly 600 families, with about 
% on welfare and all living in 32 old-law 
tenements. The block has been known for 
its high rate of narcotic users, unemploy- 
ment, crime, family dislocation, poor school 
achievement and a general sense of despair 
and apathy. Efforts to relocate tenants in- 
to public housing have been thwarted by 
their own lack of eligibility due to illegit- 
imacy, too many children, no legal marriage, 
crime, addiction or simple ignorance as to 
how to apply. 

The organizational process was stimulated 
dy a small group of indigenous poor people, 
residents of the block, who sought advice 
and assistance from the local school Guid- 
ance Counselor and the Director of the local 
Area Services of the Housing and Redevel- 
opment Board. This occurred some two 
years ago after it became apparent no di- 
rection or leadership was forthcoming from 
other sources (MF. v. or Settlement Houses). 
The organizational process was difficult and 
without any source of funds. Suspicion 
and an underlying hostility were apparent, 
Difficulty between the Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans threatened to destroy the new group, 
but meetings were scheduled and a local 
dialogue ensued. Without a “storefront” or 
office the group began to coalesce, scheduled 
meetings which took place in their homes 
or in a building basement provided by a 
local “super.” It should be noted that the 
entire membership and elected leadership 
all were and are members of the poor with 
the two above-mentioned professionals pro- 
viding their time and resources on a volun- 
teer basis. In pursuing its stated goal of 
“improving the neighborhood and bettering 
our conditions of life’, the group got in- 
yolved in a variety of projects. Sophistica- 
tion was accelerated by meetings and con- 
ferences with agency professionals, city rep- 
resentatives and other local groups. The 
ponderous machinery of government and its 
limitations became real for 5th Street. After 
one year of letter-writing and meetings, 
floodlights were installed in the local school 
yard enabling the establishment of safe su- 
pervised, evening, summer recreation for 
youngsters who otherwise would have been 
running at all angles through the streets. 
The Board of Education was at first reluc- 
tant but community need as expressed 
through this group was persuasive—in this 
instance, 

Petitions for a Vest-Pocket Park were col- 
lected. and a dialogue between the commu- 
nity and the City Planning Commissioner 
commeénced. This official visited the block 
and talked to the leadership. Further meet- 
ings were held in her office. Construction 
has been promised for next spring. These 
are but two examples of neighborhood in- 
yolvement—there were others. Perhaps 
most important was the insistence by the 
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group on its inclusion on the various com- 
mittees that professional agencies have es- 
tablished in its area. The people now 
wanted to influence action that others were 
taking on its behalf, Thus the group be- 
came known to L.EN.A., MF.Y. Local Po- 
lice Pet Youth Council, church groups, etc. 

During the spring of 1966, the group sub- 
mitted a proposal for O.E.O. summer funds. 
This was approved and for the first time the 
M.P.U. had a home of its own (rented a 
local store-front). From this money an edu- 
cation, recreation and community service 
program evolyed. Local people were inten- 
sively trained and paid to work as community 
workers. Nineteen local people secured em- 
ployment—most of these had previously been 
unemployed. Their performance was out- 
standing. They wrote a newspaper, met 
with welfare workers, organized the land- 
lords into a group for purposes of dialogue 
and to have them submit a proposal to the 
city for the rehabilitation of their homes, sat 
on committees dealing with narcotics and 
health, initiated discussions with the local 
police, held public meetings about these 
issues, held block clean-ups, filled out and 
pursued public housing applications, secured 
surplus food for those eligible and demo- 
cratically made themselves known to public 
officials. When the O.E.O. evaluated their 
summer programs, out of some 30, the M.P.U. 
and two others were refunded. Although the 
money is small ($6,000 to be used until 
12/31/66), the organization can now con- 
tinue. 

The members of MP. U. remember your 
visit and are hoping that you will be able 
to assist them to continue the work that 
they have started so successfully. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jack Isaacs. 


I am particularly gratified, Mr. Speak- 
er, that the Economic Opportunity 
Amendments of 1966 contains, as one of 
its provisions, the Farbstein small loan 
bill. This bill sets aside $8 million as a 
loan fund for individuals and families 
who have become victims of economic 
crises not of their own making. It allows 
the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to make loans of up to $300 
available, at 2 percent interest per an- 
num. I believe this Joan program will 
enable many families to save themselves 
from economic disaster, without their 
having to seek charity or relief. I thank 
my colleagues for supporting this meas- 
ure. I am sure it will justify their con- 
fidence. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, shortly 
after the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reported H.R. 15111, a 
bill to provide for the continued progress 
in the war on poverty, I decided to go 
over these provisions with some of the 
leaders of the antipoverty programs in 
my district. 

I particularly sought the ideas of the 
community action program leaders who 
work with an organization known as 
SCOPE—Supporting Council on Preven- 
tive Effort—in Dayton. 

Although they were disappointed with 
some of the amendments designed to 
increase efficiency of the 1964 Economic 
Opportunity Act, the leaders asked me 
to support the bill after considerable dis- 
cussion and careful analysis. In view of 
the fact that this measure obviously em- 
phasizes Headstart and the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps, it appears that the 
community action program may he re- 
duced. Icertainly hope not, 
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Just before the bill introduced by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS] 
was placed on the calendar for debate, I 
was furnished with a copy of the Repub- 
lican bill which struck the entire lan- 
guage of the bill after the enactment 
clause. The Republicans call their sub- 
stitute bill ROC—Republican opportu- 
nity crusade. I have studied this bill 
with the conclusion that it is a “me too” 
bill with a Madison Avenue twist. Its 
main purpose is to slough off some of 
the principal programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in order to de- 
stroy the agency. 

I believe that it was designed to fur- 
ther support some Members’ efforts who 
indulged in a personality conflict with 
the Director of OEO, Sargent Shriver. 
The charges leveled at OEO have been 
charges of mismanagement and ineffi- 
ciency. For the most part, these charges 
have not been convincingly proven. It 
appears to me that we would end up with 
much less efficiency by scattering the 
antipoverty programs to the larger Gov- 
ernment bureaus, thus making it more 
difficult to manage and harder to meas- 
ure the impact. 

OEO is by definition an experimental 
program and no doubt, in trying to set 
up its programs where no precedent ex- 
ists, there has been some inefficiency. I 
do not condone this but I believe that 
the bill under consideration today is an- 
other step toward ironing out the wrin- 
kles that exist in OEO. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is an- 
other attempt of the loyal opposition to 
weaken the bill. Any corporate execu- 
tive would know that you cannot ham- 
string the officers who run the corpora- 
tion by unreasonably limiting the top 
personnel as this amendment attempts 
to do. To develop a good program, one 
needs topnotch personnel, particularly 
in a field which involves so many human 
beings and is, admittedly, experimental. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take the floor at this 
time to explain my motion to recommit. 
As far as I know, all the amendments 
have been offered. My motion to recom- 
mit will be the substitute that I offered 
at the beginning of the 5-minute rule, 
with two changes. One is to include a 
limitation on the size of the Job Corps 
to 30,000 enrollees. The other is to in- 
clude the bail bond amendment similar 
to that which was just offered hy the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr, COLLIER]. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It was my 
understanding that the bail bond amend- 
ment would be all-inclusive. It would 
preclude OEO from paying for any bail 
with Federal funds for anyone charged 
with a crime. As we all know, when 
someone from the military, the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force, is apprehended in a 
community outside of a post, camp, or 
station, no military official can go down 
to the authorities and pay U.S. funds to 
provide bail for the accused: I see no 
reason whatsoever why the Job Corps 
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trainees or anybody else under the ju- 
risdiction of OEO should be treated any 
differently from the military. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
just like briefly to explain what my sub- 
stitute does. It will provide for $300 mil- 
lion less money than the committee bill 
does. It includes the amendment which 
would not permit a person to remain in 
the Job Corps if he were convicted of a 
felony. It includes the $5,000 limitation 
on an individual who is in the Job Corps. 
It provides for an Industry Youth Corps 
so that the young people in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps will not only be 
trained in the county courthouse or by 
the Conservation Department but also 
can get jobs and training in private in- 
dustry. It provides for the military ca- 
reer centers so that the young men who 
want to fit themselves mentally and 
physically for a military career can re- 
ceive that kind of training voluntarily. 
What it does is divide up the commu- 
nity action money according to the ratio 
of the people who are in rural areas and 
those in urban areas, so that the rural 
areas would have enough money to run 
their community action agencies. 

Mr. Chairman, this would mean that 
for about 46 percent of the poor people 
who live in rural areas, this would insure 
that the money needed to help in the 
community action program would be 
made available to them. 

Mr. Chairman, additionally, the provi- 
sions of the motion to recommit would 
transfer all of the activities of OEO to 
the existing agencies, with the exception 
of the community action program and 
VISTA. This means that the educa- 
tional facets of this program would go 
to the Office of Education. 

It means that the Job Corps and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps will go to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. It means that the loans which 
are made to support poor farmers would 
go to the Farmers Home Administration. 

And, Mr. Chairman, title V, for the 
purposes of welfare recipients, would be 
administered by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this is a sub- 
stitute which I believe will correct most 
of the abuses that we have seen existing 
in the Office of Economic Opportunity for 
these last 2 years and will permit us to 
go forward in an effort to reach the poor 
people of this country, to train and teach 
them in the ways and means that they 
might rise out of poverty. 

Mr. Chairman, in other words, the mo- 
tion to recommit if adopted would per- 
mit the poor to get out of poverty and 
it will provide more money in fighting 
this battle because of the involvement.of 
the States and private industry in this 
effort than has not been heretofore 
utilized, a program which we call the 
Opportunity Crusade Act of 1966. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not take the full 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
motion to recommit, it is the same mo- 
tion that we have voted down at least 
pn three occasions during the last 2 

ys. 


Mr. Chairman, all of the good things 
that they propose to do in the motion to 
recommit are contained in the bill now 
pending before you. 

In effect, Mr. Chairman, the motion 
to recommit is made up of all of the 
things that we have voted against at 
least three times in this Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union in the last 3 days. 

Mr. Chairman, I call for a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Brooks, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15111, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 923, he reported the bill back to the 
House with sundry amendments adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a separate vote on the Ashbrook 
amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment on which a separate vote 
has been demanded. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 31, after line 7, insert: 

“LIMITATION OF SUPERGRADES 

“Sec. 608. Title VI of the Act is amended 
by inserting the following section: 

“Sec. 618. Of the positions approved for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and its 
field offices, positions in the classification 
category of GS 16, 17, and 18 of the General 
Schedule of section 5332, title V, United 
States Code, shall not exceed one for every 
one hundred employees.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 257, nays 108, not voting 67, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 318] 
YEAS—257 
Abbitt Brock Cooley 
Abernethy Broomfield Corbett 
Brown, Clar- Craley 
ence J., Jr. Cramer 
Addabbo Broyhill,N.C. Culver 
n, Ill. Broyhill, Va. ng 
Anderson, Buchanan Curtin 
Tenn. Burke Curtis 
Andrews, Burleson Dague 
Glenn Burton, Utah Davis, Ga. 
Andrews, Byrnes, Wis. Davis, Wis. 
N. Cahill de la Garza 
Arends Callan Delaney 
Ashbrook Callaway Dent 
Ashley Carey Devine 
Ashmore 5 
Ayres berg è 
Bandstra Chamberlain Donohue 
Baring Clancy Dorn 
Bates Clause: Dowdy 
Battin Don H. Downing 
Belcher Clawson, Del ski 
Bell Cleveland Duncan, Oreg. 
Bennett Collier Duncan, Tenn 
Berry lmer Dwyer 
Betts Conable Edwards, Ala. 
Bray Conte Ellsworth 
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Erlenborn Kunkel Schisler 
Everett Kupferman Schmidhauser | 
Evins, Tenn Laird Schneebell | 
Fallon Langen Schweiker | 
Feighan Latta 
Findley Leggett Senner 
Fino Lennon Shipley 
Flynt Lipscomb Shriver 
Foley Long, La. Sikes 
Ford, Gerald R. McCulloch Skubitz 
Fountain McMillan lack 
Frelinghuysen Macdonald Smith, Calif 
Friedel MacGregor Smith, Iowa 
Fulton, Pa Mahon Smith, N.Y. 
Fulton, Tenn. Mailliard Smith, Va 
Fuqua Marsh Springer 
Garmatz Martin, Nebr. Stafford 
Gathings Mathias taggers 
Giaimo Matthews Stalbaum 
Goodell y Stanton 
Grabowski Michel Steed 
Green, Oreg Stratton 
Grider Mize Stubblefield 
Gross Moeller Sweeney 
Grover Moore Talcott 
Gurney Morris Taylor 
Hagen, Calif Morton Teague, Calif. 
Haley Mosher Teague, Tex 
Hall Natcher Tenzer 
Halleck Nelsen Thomson, Wis 
Halpern O'Brien Tuck 
Hamilton O'Hara, III Tupper 
Hanley O'Neal, Ga Tuten 
Hansen, Idaho Ottinger Ulman 
Hansen, Iowa Passman Race 
Hansen, . Patten Randall 
Hardy Pelly Van Deerlin 
Harsha Philbin Vanik 
Harvey, Mich. Pickle Vigorito 
Hawkins Pike Vivian 
Hays Poff Waggonner 
Henderson Powell Walker, Miss, 
Herlong Pucinski Watkins 
Hicks Quie Watson 
Horton Quillen Watts 
Hosmer Redlin Weltner 
Hull Reid, ey 
Hungate Reid, N.Y. White, Tex. 
Hutchinson Reifel Whitener 
Ichord Reinecke Whitten 
Jacobs Widnall 
Jarman Rhodes, Pa Williams 
Joelson Rivers, S. C Wilson, Bob 
Johnson, Pa. Rogers, Fla Wolff 
Jonas Rooney, N.Y. Wyatt 
Jones, Ala Rooney, Pa Wydler 
Jones, N.C Roudebush Tates 
Keith Roush Younger 
Kelly Rumsfeld Zablocki 
King, Utah Satterfield 
Kornegay Saylor 
NAYS—108 
Annunzio Gonzalez Murphy, N.Y. 
Barrett Green, Pa. ix 
Beckworth Griffiths O'Hara, Mich. 
Bingham Hanna Olson, Minn. 
Blatnik Hathaway Patman 
Hechler Pepper 
Boland Helstoski Perkins 
Bo! Holifield Price 
Brademas Holland Rees 
Brooks Huot Resnick 
Burton, Calif, Irwin Reuss 
Byrne, Pa. Johnson, Calif. Rivers, Alaska 
Cameron Karsten Roberts 
Celler Karth 0 
Clark Kastenmeler Rogers, Colo 
Clevenger Keogh nan 
Cohelan King, Calif, nthal 
Conyers an Rostenkowski 
Corman Krebs Roybal 
Daniels Long, Md. Ryan 
Dawson Love St Germain 
Dingell McCarthy St. Onge 
Edmondson McDowell Scheuer 
Edwards, Calif, McFall Sickles 
Farbstein McGrath Sisk 
Farnsley Machen Sullivan 
Farnum Mackie Thompson, N.J. 
Pascell Madden 8 
Flood Matsunaga Trimble 
Fogarty Meeds ~ Tunney 
rd, Miller Udall 
William D. Minish Waldie 
aser Mink White, Idaho 
Gallagher Moorhead ilison, 
Gibbons Morgan Charles H 
Gilbert Multer oung 
Gilligan Murphy, ñi. 
NOT VOTING—67 `. 
Albert Aspinall Brown, Calif. 
Andrews, Bolton bell 
George W. Bow Carter 


Chelf Jones, Mo. Olsen, Mont. 
Daddario Kee O'Neill, Mass. 
Denton King, N.Y Pirnie 
Derwinski Kluczynski Poage 
Dickinson Landrum Pool 
Dow McClory Purcell 
Dyal McDade Robison 
Edwards, La McEwen Rogers, Tex. 
Evans, Colo McVicker Roncalio 

er Mackay Scott 
Gettys Martin, Ala Selden 

y Martin, Mass. Stephens 
Greigg Minshall Thomas 
Gubser Monagan Thompson, Tex 
Hagan, Ga Morrison Toll 
Harvey, Ind, Morse Utt 
Hébert Moss Walker, N. Mex. 
Howard Murray Willis 
Jennings edzi Wright 


N 
Johnson, Okla. O’Konski 


So the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Carter. T i 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Selden with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Minshall. 

Mr, Cabell with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mrs. Bolton. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Dickinson, 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Moss with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr, Utt. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. McEwen, 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Dyal with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. King of New Tork. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Walker of New 
Mexico. hy 

Mr. Kee with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Wright, 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Lan- 


drum. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Thompson of. Texas. 
Mr. Greigg with Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Dow with Mr. Chelf. 
Mr. Gettys with Mrs. Thomas. 
Mr, McVicker with Mr. Gray. 
Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Roncalio. 
Mr. Mackay with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 


Messrs: ASHLEY, VAN DEERLIN, 
O’HARA of Illinois, TENZER, HAGEN of 
California, and Mrs. KELLY changed 
their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. Í 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. QUIE. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

Ee SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 
es. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Quiz moyes to recommit the bill, H.R. 
16111, to the Committee on Education and 
Labor with instructions to report the same 
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to the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Oppor- 
tunity Crusade Act of 1966’. 


“FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


“Sec, 2. It is the finding of Congress that, 
in spite of the impressive historical record of 
this Nation in offering unrivaled opportuni- 
ties for advancement to our citizens, much 
remains to be done. Artificial barriers and 
indigeneous backgrounds too often inhibit 
the full development of individual potential. 
It is not enough, however, simply to launch 
a program with compelling and persuasive 
objectives. A realistic program to help re- 
store dignity and hope to those who are un- 
able to sustain themselves in modern society 
is our urgent imperative. A program which 
merely raises expectations and administra- 
tive salaries without meaningful results fails 
to meet the dynamic requirements of our so- 
ciety, Those citizens who are to be served 
by government programs must have a signifi- 
cant role in helping themselves. Expendi- 
tures by government to do things to bene- 
ficiaries, rather than in partnership witn 
beneficiaries, is a miscarriage of the true 
congressional purpose of dignifying human 
ves. 

„It is therefore the policy of the United 
States to provide these individuals at low 
levels of income and education with the 
power and hope necessary to raise them- 
selves above the levels of poverty. 

“To accomplish this objective it is the 
intent of Congress that the needs of the very 
young be given first priority. Sensible and 
diverse programs emphasizing education, 
health, strengthening of the family and pro- 
ductive jobs must have maximum local and 
individual participation. Community action, 
involving the poor at policymaking levels 
with officials and citizens of talent and ex- 
perience, is the indispensible ingredient of 
success. Permanent, productive jobs, with 
personal dignity and independence, must be 
provided primarily by private enterprise. It 
is the role of government to stimulate, edu- 
cate and provide incentives. All levels of 
government must participate in a meaning- 
ful way. It is the intent of Congress that 
this Act shall launch an opportunity crusade 
for the isolated Americans imprisoned by 
poverty. 

“TITLE I—JOB CORPS 
“Part A—General 
“Statement of Purpose 


“Sec. 101. The purpose of this title is to 
provide residential centers to assist young 
men and women who are unable to cope with 
their present family or community environ- 
ments to prepare for the responsibilities of 
citizenship, to increase their skills for em- 
ployment, to enhance their ability to re- 
spond to programs of education, training, 
and work experience, and to prepare them- 
selves for jobs in a free enterprise economy. 

Job Corps 

“Sec. 102. In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title there is hereby established 
a Job Corps in the Department of Labor to be 
administered, in coordination with programs 
carried out under the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962, by the Secre- 
tary of Labor (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Secretary“) , 

“Composition of the Job Corps 

“Sec. 103. (a) The Job Corps shall be com- 
posed of not to exceed 30,000 young men and 
women who— 

“(1) have, at the time of enrollment, at- 
tained age sixteen but not attained age 
twenty-two, 

“(2) are permanent residents of the United 
States or are natives and citizens of Cuba 
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who arrived in the United States from Cuba 
as nonimmigrants or as ees under sec- 
tion 214(a) or 212d) (5), respectively, of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, 

“(3) meet such other standards of en- 
rollment as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, and 

“(4) have agreed to comply with rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 

“(b) No person may be an enrollee in the 
Job Corps for more than two years, except 
as the Secretary may determine in special 
cases, 

“Allowance and Maintenance 


“Sec, 104. (a) Enrollees may be provided 
with such living, travel, and leaye allow- 
ances, and such quarters, subsistence, trans- 
portation, equipment, clothing, recreational 
services, medical, dental, hospital, and other 
health services, and other expenses as the 
Secretary may deem necessary or appropriate 
for their needs. Transportation and travel 
allowances may also be provided, in such cir- 
cumstances as the Secretary may determine, 
for applicants for enrollment to or from 
places of enrollment, and for former en- 
rollees from places of termination to their 
homes. 

) Upon termination of his or her enroll- 
ment in the Corps, each enrollee shall be en- 
titled to receive a, readjustment allowance 
at a rate not to exceed $50 for each month 
of satisfactory participation therein as de- 
termined by the Secretary: Provided, how- 
ever, That under such circumstances as the 
Secretary may determine a portion of the 
readjustment allowance of an enrollee not 
exceeding $25 for each month of satisfactory 
service may be paid during the period of 
service of the enrollee directly to a member 
of his or her family and any sum so paid 
shall be supplemented by the payment of an 
equal amount by the Secretary. In the event 
of the enrollee’s death during the period of 
his or her service, the amount of any un- 
paid readjustment allowance shall be paid in 
accordance with the provisions:of section 1 
of the Act of August 3, 1950 (5.U.S.C. 61f). 
“Application of Provisions of Federal Law 

“Src. 105. (a) Except as otherwise specif- 
ically provided in this part, an enrollee shall 
be deemed not to be a Federal employee and 
shall not be subject to the provisions of laws 
relating to Federal employment, including 
those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, leave, unemployment com- 
pensation, and Federal employee benefits. 

“(b) Enrollees shall be deemed to be em- 
ployees of the United States for the p 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 1 et seq.), and of title II of the Social 
Security Act (42 U.S.C, 401 et seq.), and any 
service performed by an individual as an 
enrollee shall be deemed for such purposes 
to be performed in the employ of the United 
States. 

„(e) (1) Enrollees under this part shall, 
for the purposes of the administration of 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
(5 U.S.C. 751 et seq.), be deemed to be civil 
employees of the United States within the 
meaning of the term “employee” as defined 
in section 40 of such Act (5 U.S.C. 790) and 
the provisions thereof shall apply except as 
hereinafter provided. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection: 

(A) The term ‘performance of duty’ in 
the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
shall not include any act of an enrollee while 
absent from his or her assigned post of duty, 
except while participating in an activity (in- 
cluding an activity while on pass or during 
travel to or from such post of duty) author- 
ized by or under the direction or supervision 
of the Corps. 

“(B) In computing compensation benefits 
for disability or death under the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act, the monthly 
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pay of an enrollee shall be deemed to be 
$150, except that with respect to compensa- 
tion for disability accruing after the individ- 
ual concerned reaches the age of twenty-one, 
such monthly pay shall be deemed to be 
that received under the entrance salary for 
GS-2 under the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C. 1071 et seq.), and section 6(d)(1) of 
the former Act (5 U.S.C. 756(d)(1)) shall 
apply to enrollees. 

“(C) Compensation for disability shall not 
begin to accrue until the day following the 
date on which the enrollment of the injured 
enrollee is terminated. 

„d) An enrollee shall be deemed to be an 
employee of the Government for the pur- 
poses of the Federal tort claims provisions 
of title 28, United States Code. 

“(e) Personnel of the uniformed services 
who are detailed or assigned to duty in the 
performance of agreements made by the Sec- 
retary for the support of the Corps shall 
not be counted in computing strength under 
any law limiting the strength of such services 
or in computing the percentage authorized 
by law for any grade therein. 


“Part B—Skill centers 
“Establishment of Centers 


“Sec. 111. The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of skill 
centers at which enrollees assigned thereto 
will be provided, wherever possible, under 
simulated or actual employment conditions, 
education, training, and other activities de- 
signed to develop the motivation, work 
discipline, and the skills necessary for the 
successful pursuit of a vocation after leav- 
ing the Job Corps. 

l “Operation of Centers 


“Sec. 112. (a) To the extent possible, the 
Secretary shall establish and operate skill 
centers provided for in this part through 
contracts with private industry. 

“(b) Contracts entered into under this 
section shall contain such provisions as may 
be necessary to insure that the profits accru- 
ing thereunder are reasonable and subject to 
renegotiation in the event they are excessive 
for any reason, as determined under stand- 
ards which shall be established by the 
Secretary. 

“Part C—Conservation centers 
“Establishment of Centers 


“Sec, 121, The Secretary shall provide for 
the establishment and operation of conserva- 
tion centers in rural areas at which the Sec- 
retary shall provide, in’ coordination with 
other manpower development and training 
programs under his jurisdiction, for basic 
education, training, motivation, and work 
discipline of youths who (1) are so deficient 
in education, skills and work habits, that 
they are unable to qualify for acceptance in 
skill centers or other applicable manpower 
development and training programs, or (2) 
indicate a special interest in conservation or 
outdoor recreational activities as a continu- 
ing pursuit and are unable to qualify for 
other programs because of educational 
deficiencies. 


“Operation of Centers 


“Sec. 122. The Secretary shall establish and 
operate conservation centers through agree- 
ments with Federal, State, and local agencies 
charged with the responsibility of conserving, 
developing, and managing the public natural 
resources of the Nation and of developing, 
managing, and protecting public recreational 
areas. Enrollees in conservation centers 
shall be utilized by such agencies in carrying 
out, under the immediate supervision of such 
agencies, programs planned and designed by 
such agencies to fulfill such responsibility, 
and including agreements for a botanical 
survey program involving surveys and maps 
of existing vegetation and investigations of 
the plants, soils, and environments of natural 
and disturbed plant communities. 
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“Part D—Military Career Centers 
“Establishment of Centers 


“Sec. 131. The Secretary shall provide, 
through agreement with the Secretary of 
Defense, for the establishment and operation 
by the Secretary of Defense of military career 
centers at which enrollees assigned thereto 
will be provided education, training, and 
other activities to prepare them for military 
service. Such centers shall be so operated 
as to equip the enrollees for a successful 
military career. 


“Enrollment in Centers 


“Sec. 132, Enrollees in military career 
centers shall be persons who (1) have evi- 
denced an interest in the possiblity of quali- 
fying for a military career or have expressed 
@ special preference to become an enrollee in 
the military career center and (2) are not 
qualified for military service, but who show 
promise of becoming qualified for such serv- 
ice through preparation received in a mili- 
tary career center. 


“Operation of Centers 


“Sec. 133. The Secretary of Defense shall 
have full and complete authority to design, 
program, and administer the military career 
centers and shall have complete authority 
over enrollees in said center. The Secretary 
of Labor’s sole responsibility in connection 
with the military career centers shall be the 
screening and referral of applicants, 


“Part E—Administraton 
“Selection and Assignment of Enrollees 


“Sec. 141. (a) The Secretary shall provide 
for the selection of persons for service in the 
Job Corps, He shall select for enrollment 
only persons he believes are unlikely to be 
able to benefit from education or training in 
any other facility or program and require 
a change of family or community environ- 
ment in order to respond adequately to such 
education or training. 

“(b) The Secretary shall make no pay- 
ments to any individual or to any organiza- 
tion solely as compensation for the service 
of referring the names of candidates for 
enrollment in the Job Corps. 

“(c) Each applicant for the Job Corps 
shall undergo physical and mental exam- 
inations under standards prescribed by the 
Secretary. Inquiries shall be made of appro- 
priate State bureaus of identification to de- 
termine any parole or probationary restric- 
tions that may apply to individual appli- 
cants. Applicants shall be finger printed in 
accordance with procedures followed for mili- 
tary inductees, and inquiry shall be directed 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation or 
other appropriate agencies to determine 
criminal violations by said applicant; crimi- 
nal charges pending against said applicant, 
or other similar information. Criminal vio- 
lations by said applicant shall not disqualify 
the applicant from the Job Corps but special 
evaluation of the distinctive nature of said 
applicant's problems shall be made and pro- 
vision made for suitable treatment and han- 
dling. 

2 Gi) The Secretary shall report to the Con- 
gress any time a Job Corps center established 
more than six months has more staff per- 
sonnel than it has enrollees. 

“(e) Job Corps officials shall, wherever 
possible, stimulate formation of indigenous 
community activity in areas surrounding Job 
Corps centers to provide a friendly and ade- 
quate reception of enrollees into community 
life, 

“Community Advisory Groups 

“Sec. 142. The Secretary shall promote the 
formation of community advisory groups to 
develop community programs which will pro- 
vide appropriate job opportunities or fur- 
ther training for graduates of Job Corps pro- 
grams, Wherever possible, such advisory 
groups shall be formed by and coordinated 
under the local community action board. 
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“Job Counseling and Placement 


“Src. 143. The Secretary shall provide test- 
ing and counseling for each enrollee at ap- 
propriate intervals and at least three months 
prior to the enrollee's scheduled termination 
date. Data derived from such counsel and 
testing shall be sent to the agency of the 
Department of Labor situated in the area in 
which the enrollee proposes to reside, as well 
as to the community advisory group provided 
for under section 142, for that community. 
Upon the termination of an enrollee’s serv- 
ice in the Job Corps, all records pertaining 
to such enrollee (including data derived from 
his counseling and testing) shall be made 
available immediately to the officials of the 
Department of Labor administering the pro- 
gram nationally. Such agency shall develop 
suitable job opportunities for the enrollee 
or, where appropriate, shall make arrange- 
ments for further education or training for 
enrollee. 


“Regulations; Standards of Conduct 


“Sec. 144. (a) The Secretary shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as he deems 
necessary to govern the conduct of enrollees 
in the Job Corps, subject to the limitations 
and special provisions in this title. The 

shall also establish standards of 
safety and health for enrollees, and furnish 
or arrange for the furnishing of health serv- 
ices. 

“(b) In the case of Job Corps enrollees 
charged with violation of State criminal stat- 
utes, the Job Corps shall provide the cost of 
attorney and other legal services only in 
circumstances where adequate provision for 
such representation of indigent defendants 
is not provided under applicable State law. 

„ee) Any enrollee in the Job Corps who is 
convicted of a felony committed during his 
enrollment shall be immediately dismissed 
from the Job Corps. 

„d) Within Job Corps centers, standards 
of conduct. and deportment shall be provided 
and stringently enforced, In the case of 
violations committed by enrollees, dismissals 
from the Corps or transfers to other locations 
should be made in every instance where 
it is determined that retention in the Corps, 
or in the particular Job Corps center will 
jeopardize the enforcement of such standards 
of conduct and deportment or diminish =e 
opportunity of other enrollees. 

“(e) In order to promote the proper moral 
and disciplinary conditions in Job Corps 
centers, the individual directors of Job Corps 
centers shall be given full authority to take 
appropriate disciplinary measures against en- 
rollees including, but not limited to, dis- 
missal from the Job Corps, subject to ex- 
peditious appeal procedures to higher author- 
ity as provided under regulation set by the 
Secretary. 

“Relationships with States 

“Sec, 145. (a) No center shall be estab- 
lished under this title within a State unless 
a plan setting forth such proposed establish- 
ment. has been submitted to the Governor of 
the State and such plan has not been dis- 
approved by him within thirty days of such 
submission, 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with States to assist in the 
operation or administration of State-operated 
programs which carry out the purpose of 
this title. The Secretary may, pursuant to 
such regulations as he may adopt, pay part 
or all of the operative or administrative costs 
of such programs, 

„%) The Director shall establish appro- 
priate procedures to insure that the transfer 
of Job Corps enrollees from State or local 
jurisdiction shall in no way violate parole 
or probationary procedures of the State. In 
the event procedures have been established 
under which the enrollment of a youth sub- 
ject to parole or probationary jurisdiction is 
acceptable to appropriate State authorities, 
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the Director shall make provisions for regular 
supervision of the enrollee and for reports to 
such State authorities to conform with the 
appropriate parole and probationary require- 
ments in such State. 


“Use of Local Public and Private Education 
and Training Agencies 

“Sec. 146. Wherever practicable education 
and vocational training for enrollees in the 
Job Corps shall be provided through local 
public or private educational agencies or by 
vocational institutions or technical insti- 
tutes where such institutions or institutes 
ean provide substantially equivalent train- 
ing unless such education or training can be 
provided within the Job Corps more effec- 
tively or with reduced Federal expenditures. 


“Discrimination Prohibited 


“Sec. 147. In the selection of enrollees or 
staff in the Job Corps, and in the administra- 


‘tion of the Job Corps program, no discrimi- 


nation shall be permitted on the basis of a 
person’s race, color, religion, sex, or national 


origin. 
“Oath of Allegiance 
“Sec. 148, Each enrollee (other than an 
enrollee who is a native and citizen of Cuba 
described in section 103(a)(2) of this Act) 
must take and subscribe to an oath or affir- 
mation in the following form; “I do solemnly 
swear (or affirm) that I bear true faith and 
allegiance to the United States of America 
and will support and defend the Constitution 
and laws of the United States against all its 
enemies foreign and domestic.” The pro- 
visions of section 1001 of title 18, United 
States Code, shall be applicable to the oath 
or affirmation required by this section. 
“Limitation on Administrative Costs 
“Sec. 149, The Director shall take such ac- 
tion as may be necessary to insure that for 
any fiscal year the cost of operating Job 
Corps centers (exclusive of capital costs in- 
cluding costs of construction and renova- 
tion) shall not exceed $5,000 per enrollee in 
such centers. 
“Authorizations of Appropriations 
“Sec, 150. For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $170,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, such sums 
may be appropriated as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize by law. 

“TITLE II—NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 
“Part A—General provisions 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec, 201. It is the purpose of this title (1) 
to enable needy young men and women to 
continue their education at the secondary 
school level through in-school programs, car- 
ried on by public and other nonprofit agen- 
cies, which contribute to an undertaking or 
service in the public interest that would not 
otherwise be provided, or contribute to the 
conservation and development of natural re- 
sources and recreational areas, and (2) to 
provide programs of out-of-school on-the- 
job training for needy, unemployed young 
men and women to enable them to return 
to school or assist them to become self- 
sustaining while obtaining the training nec- 
essary for a successful career in a vocation. 

“Establishment of Neighborhood Youth 
i Corps 

“Sec. 202. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this title there is hereby established a 
Neighborhood Youth Corps in the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to be administered in co- 
ordination with programs carried out under 
the Manpower Deyelopment and Training 
Act of 1962, by the Secretary of Labor (here- 


mafter referred to in this title as the “Sec- 


retary"). 
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“Development of Programs 

“Sec. 203. The Secretary shall encourage 
and assist qualified community action 
boards (as defined in section 328) in the de- 
velopment, through contracts, of in-school 
programs and out-of-school programs which 
will qualify for assistance under this title. 
In the absence of a qualified local community 
action board, the Secretary shall, where ap- 
propriate, develop such ms through 
direct contracts with qualified applicants. 


“Selection of Enrollees 


“Sec. 204. (a) Selection for enrollment in 
programs assisted under this title shall be 
made by qualified community action boards 
or other qualified applicants, in accordance 
with agreements with the Secretary. 

“(b) No person may participate as an en- 
rollee in programs under this title unless— 

“(1) he has attained age sixteen but has 
not attained age twenty-two; 

“(2) his income and his family's income 
does not exceed the standard of poverty es- 
tablished by the Secretary that takes due 
account of the number of children, depend- 
ents, and other special circumstances sub- 
stantially affecting the ability of individuals 
and families to be self-sustaining; 

(3) in the case of in-school programs he 
is in need of remunerative employment to 
resume or continue his education; 

“(4) in the case of out-of-school pro- 
grams, he is unemployed and in need of 
interim remunerative employment; 

(5) in the case of out-of-school programs, 
he has not regularly attended school for a 
period of at least six months, and the local 
authorities after pursuing all appropriate 
procedures, including guidance and counsel- 
ing; and have concluded that further school 
attendance by him in any regular academic 
or vocational program is no longer practi- 
cable under the circumstances. 

“(c) Enrollees shall be deemed not to be 
Federal employees and shall not be subject to 
the provisions of laws relating to Federal em- 
ployment, including those relating to hours 
of work, rates of compensation, leave, unem- 
ployment compensation, and Federal em- 
ployee benefits. 

“(d) Where appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, the Secretary may pro- 
vide for testing, counseling, job development, 
and referral services to youths through 
pe agencies or private nonprofit organiza- 

ons. 

Payments 

“Sec, 205. The Secretary shall establish 
criteria designed to achieve an equitable dis- 
tribution of assistance under this title 
among the States. In developing such cri- 
teria, he shall consider among other relevant 
factors the ratios of population, unemploy- 
ment, and family income levels, Not more 
than 12% per centum of the sums appro- 
priated or allocated for any fiscal year to 
carry out purposes of this title shall be used 
within any one State. 


“Oath of Allegiance 


“Sec. 206. The provisions of section 149 
shall apply with respect to enrollees in pro- 
grams assisted under this title and to all 
officers and employees any part of whose 
salaries are paid from sums made available 
under this title. 

“Part. B—In-school programs 

“Sec. 211. (a) Any qualified community 
action board, or in any community in which 
there is no such board, any public or pri- 
vate nonprofit agency which the Director de- 
termines to be qualified, desiring assistance 
for an in-school program shall submit an 
application to the Secretary which shall con- 
tain such information as the Secretary may 
require. 

„b) The Secretary shall approve an ap- 
plication under this section only if he finds 
that— 
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“(1) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and a public agency 
or a private nonprofit organization (other 
than a political party) either (A) on publicly 
owned and operated facilities or projects, or 
(B) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 
parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility used or to be used 
for sectarian instruction or as a place for re- 
ligious worship; 

“(2) The program will enable student en- 
rollees to resume or to maintain school at- 
tendance; 

“(3) The program will permit or contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the public 
interest that would not otherwise be pro- 
vided, or will contribute to the conservation, 
development, or ent of the natural 
resources of the State or community or to 
the development, management, or protection 
of State or community recreational areas; 

“(4) The program will not result in the 
displacement of employed workers, jeopardize 
the potential employment of workers not 
aided under this title, or impair existing con- 
tracts for services; 

“(5) The rates of pay and other conditions 
of employment will be appropriate and rea- 
sonable in the light of such factors as the 
type of work performed, geographical area, 
and proficiency of the employee, and in no 
event shall exceed the rate of pay for regular 
employees performing similar services; 

“(6) The program will be coordinated to 
the maximum extent feasible, with voca- 
tional training and educational services 
adapted to the special needs of enrollees in 
such program and sponsored by State or 
local public educational agencies: Provided, 
however, That where such services are inade- 
quate or unavailable, the program may make 
provision for the enlargement, improvement, 
development, and coordination of such serv- 
ices with the cooperation of, or, where ap- 
propriate, pursuant to agreement with, the 
Panatag of Health, Education, and Welfare; 


“(7) The employer shall pay at least 10 
per centum of the enrollee’s wage during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and shall 
pay at least 25 per centum of his wage during 
each succeeding fiscal year. 

“(c) In approving applications under this 
section, the Secretary shall give priority to 
applications for projects with high training 
potential. 


“Part C—Out-of-school programs 
“Applications 


“Sec. 221. Any qualified community action 
board, or in any community in which there 
is no such board, any public or private non- 
profit agency which the Director determines 
to be qualified, desiring assistance for an 
out-of-school training program shall submit 
an application to the Secretary which shall 
contain such information as the Secretary 
may require. 


“Industry Youth Corps 


“Sec. 222. (a) There is hereby established 
under the Neighborhood Youth Corps a pro- 
gram to provide employment of youths be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and twenty-two in 
private, profitmaking enterprises. The Sec- 
retary is empowered to make such regula- 
tions as he shall deem necessary to insure 
that private employment of such youths shall 
be under such conditions and terms as to 
meet all requirements of public and private 
non-profit programs, and to insure that par- 
ticipating youths benefit from their employ- 
ment without exploitation or unreasonable 
profits by the employer. 

“(b) Programs to provide employment for 
youths under this section shall only be ap- 
proved if they are implemented through con- 
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tracts between a qualified community action 
board and employers under conditions of 
supervision and regulation by such said 
qualified community action board. 


“Approval of Applications 


“Src. 223, The Secretary shall approve an 
application under this part only if he finds 
that— 

“(a) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either a qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and a public agency 
or a private nonprofit organization (other 
than a political party) either— 

“(1) on publicly owned and operated 
facilities or projects, or 

(2) on local projects sponsored by private 
nonprofit organizations (other than political 
parties), other than projects involving the 
construction, operation, or maintenance of 
so much of any facility used or to be used for 
sectarian instruction or as a place for re- 
ligious worship, or 

“(3) on local projects provided under sec- 
tion 222 of this part by contract between the 
qualified community action board and the 
employer. 

“(b) Enrollees in the program will be em- 
ployed under a contract or agreement be- 
tween either the qualified community action 
board or the Secretary and an employer un- 
der which the enrollees will be provided on- 
the-job training that meets the following 
requirements: 

“(1) The training content of the program 
is adequate, involve reasonable progression, 
and holds promise that it will result in the 
qualification of trainees for suitable employ- 
ment. 

“(2) The training period is reasonable and 
consistent with periods customarily required 
for comparable training. 

“(3) Adequate and safe facilities and ade- 
quate personnel and records of attendance 
and progress will be provided, 

“(4) The enrollee will be compensated at 
such rates, including periodic increases, as 
may be deemed reasonable under regulations 
of the Secretary, considering such factors as 
the type of work performed, geographical 
region, proficiency of the employee, and in 
no event shall exceed the rate of pay for 
3 employees performing similar serv- 
ces, 

“(5) No enrollee will be permitted to par- 
ticipate in the program for more than a year, 
except that an enrollee may be permitted to 
participate for one additional year if it is 
ascertained that (A) he will benefit from an 
additional year under the program, (B) his 
employer is making adequate provision for 
his possible long-term employment, (C) he 
is unable to qualify for suitable employment 
without part of his wages being paid from 
sources other than his employer or for other 
training suitable to his needs, and (D) con- 
sideration has been given to the feasibility 
of the employer paying a larger portion of 
his wages in view of his experience and 
training. 

“(6) Adequate provision is made for sup- 
plementary classroom instruction where ap- 
propriate. 

“(7) The training will increase the em- 
Ployability of the enrollee in occupational 
skills or pursuits in which the Secretary finds 
there is a reasonable expectation of his per- 
. manent employment. 

“(8) The employment of the enrollee must 
not displace employed workers or impair ex- 
isting contracts for services. 

“(9) In the event the employer is a pri- 
vate, profitmaking concern, the employer 
shall pay at least 6634 per centum of the en- 
rollee’s wage. 

(10) In the event the employer is a pub- 
lic or nonprofit agency, the employer shall 
pay at least 10 per centum of the enrollee's 
wage during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1967, and at least 25 per centum of his wages 
during each succeeding fiscal year. 


“Part D—Authorization of appropriations 


“Sec, 231. The Secretary shall carry out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this title, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$225,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, of which $50,000,000 shall be re- 
served to administer and conduct the pro- 
gram provided under section 222, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, such sums may be 
appropriated as the Congress may hereafter 
authorize by law. 


“TITLE IIJ—URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAMS 
“Part A—Urban community action programs 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec. 301. The purpose of this part is to 
provide stimulation and incentive for new 
and imaginative programs for urban com- 
munities to mobilize and coordinate their 
resources to combat poverty through total 
involvement of individuals and groups con- 
cerned and meaningful communication, 
planning, and implementation at the local 
community level. 


“Qualified Urban Community Action Boards 


“Sec. 302. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or coor- 
dinate programs under this Act, or any other 
provision of law, only if— 

“(a) the membership of the board con- 
tains representatives of local government, so- 
cial welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, and rep- 
resentatives of the poor comprising at least 
one-third of the membership of the board; 

“(b) the representatives of the poor are se- 
lected by the residents in areas of concen- 
tration of poverty, with special emphasis on 
participation by the residents of the area 
who are poor; and 

„(e) in communities where substantial 
numbers of the poor reside outside of areas 
of concentration of poverty, provision is made 
for selection of representatives of such poor 
through a process, such as neighborhood 
meetings, in which the poor participate to 
the greatest possible degree. 

“Approval of Community Action Programs 

“Sec. 303. (a) Subject to the provisions of 
subsection (b), the Director may approve 
a community action program for support 
under this part if he determines such pro- 


gram— 

“(1) includes component programs all of 
which are focused upon the needs of low- 
income individuals and familites and which 
provide expanded and improved services, as- 
sistance, and other activites, and facilites 
necessary in connection therewith; 

“(2) has, if policy is determined by smal- 
ler constituent groups of the community ac- 
tion board, such as an executive committee, 
true representation of the poor proportionate 
to that attained on the community action 
board itself; 

“(3) provides that any component board 
which exercises jurisdiction only in a single 
impoverished area or neighborhood of the 
community, is representative primarily of 
and selected by the residents of such area, 
and is given power to initiate and disap- 
prove programs for that area; 

“(4) includes provisions for reasonable ac- 
cess of the public to information including, 
but not limited to, reasonable opportunity 
Yor public hearings at the request of appro- 
priate local community groups, and rea- 
sonable public access to books and records of 
the board engaged in the development, con- 
duct, and administration of the program, in 
accordance with regulations of the Director; 
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(5) 18 and designed to co- 

ordinate, to the extent feasible, all programs 
at the community level primarily affecting 
the poor, and to eliminate duplication, con- 
flict, and waste in such programs as well as 
to assist in altering or eliminating ineffectual 
programs; 
“(6) includes arrangements with a rep- 
utable private, and independent auditing 
firm to preaudit all grants and programs 
under this title to insure that adequate rec- 
ords are kept and fiscal controls enforced; 
and 

“(7) includes provision for a complete au- 
dit of the books six months after the initia- 
tion of a program and annually thereafter, 

“(b) The Director shall not approve a 
community action program to be carried out 
without the approval of a qualified com- 
munity action board already serving an area 
unless he determines that— 

“(1) the proposed program is of a demon- 
stration or experimental nature and does 
not conflict with any component program 
being carried on by the community action 
board; 

“(2) the program is of such a nature as 
to be unsuitable for inclusion in the overall 
community action program, or 

“(3) the program is required to meet an 
urgent and temporary emergency need of 
the poor. 

“(c) The Director may approve a com- 
munity action program to be carried out by 
a public or private nonprofit agency which 
is not a qualified community action board in 
any area which is not served by a qualified 
community action board (or, if served by 
such a board, the program meets the re- 
quirements of subsection (b)) and the pro- 
posed program would qualify as a component 
of a community action program, 

“Definition 

“Sec, 304. For the purposes of this part, 
the term “urban community” means an area 
determined by the Director, on the basis of 
the latest information available from the 
Bureau of the Census, to have a population 
of more than seventy-five thousands, except 
where the Director, under authority of sec- 
tion 314, designates an area having a popula- 
tion of more than seventy-five thousand and 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand as 
a rural area. 

“Part B—Rural community action programs 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec, 311. The purpose of this part is to 
provide stimulation and incentive for new 
and imaginative separate programs to meet 
the unique and distinctive problems of the 
rural areas in mobilizing and coordinating 
their resources to combat poverty through 
total involvement of individuals and groups 
concerned and meaningful communication, 
planning, and implementation at the com- 
munity level. 


“Qualified Rural Community Action Boards 


“Sec. 312. A community action board shall 
be qualified to conduct, administer, or co- 
ordinate programs under this Act, or any 
other provision of law, only if— 

“(a) the membership of the board contains 
representatives of local government, social 
welfare and public service agencies, local 
school systems, the general public, coopera- 
tive extension service, technical action 
panels under rural community development, 
and representatives of the poor comprising 
at least one-third of the membership of the 
board; 

“(b) the representatives of the poor are se- 
lected by a process such as neighborhood 
meetings in areas of concentration of pov- 
erty in which the poor participate to the 
greatest degree possible in light of the spe- 
cial problem of separation, isolation, and 
communication which prevail in rural areas. 
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“Approval of Community Action Programs 

“Src. 313. Subject to the provisions of sub- 
‘section (b), the Director may approve a com- 
munity action program for support under 
this part if he determines such program— 

“(a) meets the requirements set forth in 
paragraphs (1), (2), (4), (5), (6), and (7) 
of section 303 (a), and 303(b). 

“(b) provides that any community action 
board operating within established county or 
-municipal borders under a qualified overall 
board with broader geographical jurisdiction 
shall meet the requirements of section 312 
and is given power to initiate and disapprove 
programs for that area, 


“Definition 


“Sec. 314. For purposes of this part, the 
term ‘rural areas’ means any area determined 
by the Director, on the basis of the latest in- 
formation available from the Bureau of the 
Census, to have a population of seventy-five 
thousand or less, except that in exceptional 
circumstances he may designate as a rural 
area any area having a population of less 
than one hundred and fifty thousand. 

“Part C—Administration 
“Allotments to States 

“Sec. 321. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated to carry out this title for a fiscal year, 
the Director shall reserve the amount needed 
for carrying out sections 322 and 323. Not 
to exceed 2 per centum of the amount so re- 
served shall be allotted by the Director 
among Puerto Rico, Guam, American Samoa, 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
and the Virgin Islands according to their 
respective needs for assistance under this 
title. Twenty per centum of the amount so 
reserved shall be allotted among the States 
as the Director shall determine. The re- 
mainder of the sums so reserved shall be 
allotted among the States as provided in sub- 
section (b). 

“(b) Of the sums being allotted under this 
*subsection— 

“(1) one-third shall be’ allotted by the 
Director among the States so that the allot- 
ment to each State under this clause will be 
an amount which bears the same ratio to 
“such one-third as the number of public as- 
sistance recipients in such States bears to 
‘the total number of public assistance recipi- 
ents in all the States; y 

“(2) one-third shall be allotted by him 
among the States so that the allotment to 
each State under this clause will be an 
amount which bears the same ratio to such 

„one-third. as the annual average number of 
persons unemployed in such State bears. to 
the annual average number of persons un- 
employed in all the States; and 

“(3) the remaining one-third shall be al- 
lotted by him among the States so that the 
allotment, to each State under this clause 
will be an amount which bears the same 
ratio to such one-third as the number of re- 
lated children under eighteen years of age 
living in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in such State bears to the number of 
related children under eighteen years of age 
living in families with incomes of less than 
$1,000 in all the States. 

“(c) The Director shall divide each State’s 
allotment under subsection (b) into two 

parts, one of which may be used only for 
urban community action programs, and one 
of which may be used only to rural com- 
munity action programs. Each such part 
shall bear the same ratio to the amount al- 
lotted as the urban population or rural popu- 
lation, as the case may be, of the State bears 
to the population of the State, as deter- 
mined on the basis of the best data avail- 
able from the Bureau of the Census. 

„d) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Direetor determines will not be required 
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for such fiscal year for carrying out this title 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to their original allotments for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount for 
any of such other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum which the Director 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such year for carrying out this title; 
and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts are not so reduced: 
Provided, That any amount originally in- 
cluded in that part of the State’s allotment 
reserved for use for urban community action 
programs may be used only for such pro- 
grams when realloted, and any amount origi- 
nally included in that part of the State’s 
allotment originally reserved for rural com- 
munity action programs may be used only 
for such programs when reallotted. Any 
amount reallotted to a State under subsec- 
tion during a year shall be deemed part of its 
allotment under subsection (a) for such year. 

“(e) For the purposes of this section, the 
term “State does not include Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands, and the Virgin Islands. 


“Financial Assistance for Development of 
Community Action Programs 

“Sec. 322, The Director is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with, appro- 
priate public or private nonprofit agencies, 
or combinations thereof, to pay part of all of 
the cost of development of community action 
programs. 

“Financial Assistance for Conduct and Ad- 
ministration of Community Action Pro- 
grams 
“Sec. 323. (a) The Director is authorized to 

make grants to, or to contract with qualified 

community action boards to pay part or all of 
the costs of community action programs 
which have been approved by him pursuant 
to this title, including the cost of carrying 

out programs which are components of a 

community action program and which are 

designed to achieve the purposes of this title 

except that where the Director approves a 

program under section 303(c) he may make 

grants to, or contact with, public or private 
nonprofit agencies to pay part or all of such 


programs 

“(b) No grant or contract authorized 
under this title may provide for general aid 
to elementary or secondary education in any 
school or school system, or provide for any 
preschool or early-school program, whether 
or not designed to prepare educationally de- 
prived children. 

“(c) In determining whether to extend as- 
sistance under this section the Director shall 
consider among other relevant factors the 
incidence of poverty within the community 
and within the areas or groups to be affected 
by the specific program or programs, and the 
extent to which the applicant is in a position 
to utilize efficiently and expeditiously the 
assistance for which application is made. In 
determining the incidence of poverty the Di- 
rector shall consider information available 
with respect to such factors as: the concen- 
tration of low-income families, particularly 
those with children; the extent of persistent 
unemployment and underemployment; the 
number and proportion of persons receiving 
cash or other assistance on a needs basis 
from public agencies or private organiza- 
tions; the number of migrant or transient 
low-income families; school dropout rates, 
military service rejection rates, and other evi- 
dences of low educational attainment; the 
incidence of disease, disability, and infant 
mortality; housing conditions; adequacy of 
community facilities and services; and the 
incidence of crime and juvenile delinquency. 
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“Technical Assistance 


“Sec. 324. The Director is authorized to 
provide, (1) technical assistance to com- 
munities in developing, conducting, and ad- 
ministering community action programs, and 
(2) training for specialized personnel needed 
to develop, conduct, or administer such pro- 
grams or to provide services or other assist- 
ance thereunder through grants to, or con- 
tracts with qualified community action 
boards, or, in communities not served by 
such a board, through grants to or contracts 
with public or private nonprofit agencies. 


“Research, Training, and Demonstrations 


“Sec. 325. The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or to make grants to or enter into 
contracts with institutions of higher educa- 
tion or other appropriate public agencies or 
private organizations for the conduct of re- 
search, training, and demonstrations per- 
taining to the purposes of this title: Pro- 
vided, That no such program shall conflict 
in any way, in any area, with any existing 
community action program. ‘Expenditures 
under this section in any fiscal year shall not 
exceed $30,000,000. 


“Limitations on Federal Assistance 


“Sec. 326. (a) Assistance pursuant to sec- 
tions 322 and 323 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, shall not exceed 90 per centum 
of the costs referred to in those sections, 
respectively, and for each fiscal year there- 
after shall not exceed 80 per centum of such 
costs, unless the Director determines, pur- 
suant to regulations adopted and promul- 
gated by him establishing objective criteria 
for such determinations, that assistance in 
excess of such percentages is required in 
furtherance of the purposes of this title. 
Non-Federal contributions may be in cash or 
in kind, fairly evaluated, including but not 
limited to plant, equipment, and services. 

“(b) The expenditures or contributions 
made from non-Federal sources for a com- 
munity action program or component thereof 
shall be in addition to the aggregate expendi- 
tures or contributions from non-Federal 
sources which were being made for similar 
purposes prior to the extension of Federal 
assistance, The requirement imposed by the 
preceding sentence shall be subject to such 
regulations as the Director may adopt and 
promulgate establishing objective criteria for 
determinations covering situations where a 
literal application of such requirement would 
result in unnecessary hardship or otherwise 
be inconsistent with the purposes sought to 
be achieved. 


“Participation of State Agencies 


“Sec. 327. (a) The Director shall establish 
procedures which will facilitate effective par- 
ticipation of the States in community action 
programs including, but not limited to, con- 
sultation with appropriate State agencies on 
the development, conduct, and administra- 
tion of such programs. 

“(b) The Director is authorized to make 
grants to, or to contract with, appropriate 
State agencies for the payment of the ex- 
penses of such agencies in providing techni- 
cal assistance to communities in developing, 
conducting, and administering community 
action programs. 

“(c) In carrying out the provisions of this 
title, no contract, agreement, grant, loan, 
or other assistance shall be made with, or 
provided to, any State or local public agency 
or any private institution or organization for 
the purpose of carrying out any program, 
project, or other activity within a State un- 
less a plan setting forth such proposed con- 
tract, agreement, grant, loan, or other assist- 
ance has been submitted to the Governor of 
the State, and such plan has not been dis- 
approved by the Governor within thirty days 
of such submission, or, if so disapproved, has 
been reconsidered by the Director and found 
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by him to be fully consistent with the provi- 
sions and in furtherance of the purposes of 
this title. 


“Qualified Community Action Boards 


“Sec. 328, The Director shall certify the 
name, and area served, by each board which 
is a community action board as defined in 
section 302 and which he finds to be com- 
petent to carry out the functions assigned 
qualified community action boards by any 
provision of this Act. 


“Part D—Volunteers in Service to America 


“Sec. 331. (a) The Director is authorized 
to recruit, select, train and— 

“(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 
of programs combating poverty at a State or 
local level; and 

“(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign 
volunteers to work (A) in meeting the 
health, education, welfare, or related needs 
of Indians living on reservations, of migra- 
tory workers and their families, or of resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; (B) in the care 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded under treatment at non- 
profit mental health or mental retardation 
facilities assisted in their construction or 
operation by Federal funds; and (C) in con- 
nection with programs or activities au- 
thorized, supported, or of a character eligible 
for assistance under this Act. 

“(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers shall be on such terms and conditions 
as the Director may determine, but volun- 
teers shall not be referred or assigned to 
duties or work in any State without the con- 
sent of the Governor. 

“(c) The Director is authorized to pro- 
vide to all volunteers during training and 
to volunteers assigned pursuant to subsec- 
tion (a) (2) such stipend, not to exceed $50 
per month, such living, travel, and leave 
allowances, and such housing, transportation 
(including travel to and from the place of 
training), supplies, equipment, subsistence, 
clothing, and health and dental care as the 
Director may deem necessary or appropriate 
for thelr needs. 

“(d)(1) Each volunteer shall take and 
subscribe to an oath or affirmation in the 
form prescribed by section 149 of this Act, 
and the provisions of section 1001 of title 
18, United States Code, shall be applicable 
with respect to such oath or affirmation; but, 
except as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, volunteers shall not be deemed 
to be Federal employees and shall not be 
subject to the provisions of laws relating 
to Federal employment, including those re- 
lating to hours of work, rates of compensa- 
tion, and Federal employee benefits. 

“(2) All volunteers during training and 
such volunteers as are assigned pursuant to 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a) shall be 
deemed Federal employees to the same extent 
as enrollees of the Job Corps under section 
105 (b), (c), and (d) of this Act, except 
that for purposes of the computation de- 
scribed in paragraph (2)(B) of section 105 
(c) the monthly pay of a volunteer shall 
be deemed to be received under the entrance 
salary for GS-7 under the Classification Act 
of 1949. 

“Part E—Voluntary assistance program for 
needy children 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec. 841. The purpose of this part is to 
allow individual Americans to participate 
in a personal way in the war on poverty, 
by voluntarily assisting in the support of 
one or more needy children, in a program 
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coordinated with city or county social wel- 
fare agencies. 


“Authority To Establish Information Center 


“Sec. 342. (a) In order to carry out the 
purposes of this part, the Director is au- 
thorized to establish a section within the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to act as an 
information and coordination center to en- 
courage voluntary assistance for deserving 
and needy children, 

“(b) The Director shall appoint an ad- 
ministrator whose full-time duty shall be to 
give effect to this program. 

“(c) It is the intent of the Congress 
that the section established pursuant to this 
part shall act solely as an information and 
coordination center and that nothing in this 
part shall be construed as interfering with 
the jurisdiction of State and local welfare 
agencies with respect to programs for needy 
children, 


“Part F—Office of Economic Opportunity 
“Establishment of Office 


“Sec. 351. (a) The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity established by section 601 of the 
Economie Opportunity Act of 1964 is here- 
by continued as an agency of the United 
States. The Office shall be headed by a Di- 
rector who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. There shall also be in the 
Office one Deputy Director and two Assist- 
ant Directors who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. The Deputy Director 
and the Assistant Directors shall perform 
such functions as the Director may from 
time to time prescribe. 

„b) The compensation of the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall be 
fixed by the President at a rate not in excess 
of the annual rate of compensation payable 
to the Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

„e) The compensation of the Deputy Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall be fixed by the President at a rate not 
in excess of the annual rate of compensation 
payable to the Deputy Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

“(d) The compensation of the Assistant 
Directors of the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity shall be fixed by the President at a rate 
not in excess of the annual rate of compen- 
sation payable to the Assistant Secretaries 
of the Executive Departments. 


“Authority of Director 


“Sec. 362. In addition to the authority 
conferred upon him by other sections of this 
Act, the Director is authorized, in carrying 
out his functions under this title to— 

“(a) appoint in accordance with the civil 
service laws such personnel as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Office to carry out its func- 
tions and, except as otherwise provided here- 
in, fix thelr compensation in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1071 et 
seq.), except that, of the personnel so ap- 
pointed, not more than one in every one hun- 
dred and fifty shall be in grade 16, 17, or 18 
of the General Schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949; 

“(b) employ experts and consultants or 
organizations thereof as authorized by sec- 
tion 15 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), compensate individ- 
uals so employed at rates not in excess of 
$100 per diem, including travel time, and al- 
low them, while away from their homes or 
regular places of business, travel expenses 
(including per diem in lieu of subsistence) 
as authorized by section 5 of such Act (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently, while 
so employed: Provided, however, That con- 
tracts for such employment may be renewed 
annually; 

(o) appoint, without regard to the civil 
service laws, one or more advisory commit- 
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tees composed of such private citizens and 
Officials of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments as he deems desirable to advise him 
with respect to his functions under this Act; 
and members of such committees, other than 
those regularly employed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, while attending meetings of such 
committees or otherwise serving at the re- 
quest of the Director, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation and travel expenses as 
provided in subsection (b) with respect to 
experts and consultants; 

“(d) with the approval of the President, 
arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance 
of any of his functions under this title and, 
as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of 
his powers under this title and authorize the 
redelegation thereof; 33 

„(e) utilize, with their consent, the serv- 
ices and facilities of Federal agencies with- 
out reimbursement, and, with the consent of 
any State or a political subdivision of a 
State, accept and utilize the services and fa- 
cilities of the agencies of such State or sub- 
division without reimbursement; 


“(f) accept in the name of the Office, and. 


employ or dispose of in furtherance of the 
purposes of this title, any money, or prop- 
erty, real personal or mixed tangible or in- 
tangible, received by gift, devise, bequest, or 
otherwise; 

“(g) accept voluntary and uncompensated 
services, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 3679(b) of the Revised Statutes (31 
U.S.C. 665(b) ); 

“(h) disseminate, without regard to the 
provisions of section 4154 of title 39, United 
States Code, data and information, in such 
form as he shall deem appropriate, to public 
agencies, private organizations, and the gen- 
eral public; 

“(1) adopt an official seal, which shall be 
judicially noticed; 

“(j) collect or compromise all obligations 
to or held by him and all legal or equitable 
rights accruing’ to him in connection with 
the payment of obligations until such time 
as such obligations may be referred to the 
Attorney General for suit or collection; 

“(k) expend, without regard to the provi- 
sions of any other law or regulation, funds 
made available for purposes of this title (1) 
for printing and binding, and (2) for rent of 
buildings and space in bulldings and for re- 
pair, alteration, and improvement of bulld- 
ings and space in buildings rented by him; 
but the Director shall not utilize the author~ 
ity contained in this clause (A) except when 
necessary in order to obtain an item, serv- 
ice, or facility, which is required in the 
proper administration of this title, and which 
otherwise could not be obtained, or could 
not be obtained in the quantity or quality 
needed, or at the time, in the form, or under 
the conditions in which, it is needed, and 
(B) prior to having given written notification 
to the Administrator of General Services (if 
the exercise of such authority would affect 
an activity which otherwise would be under 
the jurisdiction of the General Services Ad- 
ministration) or the Chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Printing (if the exercise of 
such authority would affect an activity which 
otherwise would be under the jurisdiction 
of such Committee) of his intention to ex- 
ercise such authority, the item, service, or 
facility with respect to which such authority 
is proposed to be exercised, and the reasons 
and justifications for the exercise of such 
authority; and 

“(1) establish such policies, standards, 
criteria, and procedures, prescribe such rules 
and regulations, enter into such contracts 
and agreements with public agencies and 
private organizations and persons, make 
such payments (in lump sum or installments, 
and in advance or by way of reimbursement, 
and in the case of grants, with necessary ad- 
justments on account of overpayments or 
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underpayments), and generally perform 
such functions and take such steps as he 
may deem to be necessary or appropriate to 
carry out the provisions of this title. 


“Information Center 


“Sec, 363. In order to insure that all 
Federal programs related to the purposes of 
this title are utilized to the maximum extent 
possible, and to insure that information con- 
cerning such programs and other relevant 
information is readily available in one place 
to public officials and other interested per- 
sons, the Director is authorized as he deems 
appropriate to collect, prepare, analyze, 
correlate, and distribute such information, 
either free of charge or by sale at cost (any 
funds so received to be deposited to the 
Director’s account as an offset to such cost), 
and make arrangements and pay for any 
printing and binding without regard to the 
provisions of any other law or regulation. 

“Part G—State bonus community action 

program 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec. 871. It is the purpose of this part to 
provide assistance to the States to enable 
them to join as partners with the Federal 
Government in programs carried out under 
this title. 

“Allotments to States 

“Sec. 372, (a) From the sums available to 
carry out this part for a fiscal year, the Di- 
rector shall allot to each State an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the amount 
being allotted as the amount allotted such 
State under section 321 (other than subsec- 
tion (d) thereof) bears to the amount allot- 
ted all the States under such section for such 
fiscal year. 

“(b) The portion of any State’s allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Director determines will not be required 
for such fiscal year for carrying out this part 
shall be available for reallotment from time 
to time, on such dates during such year as 
the Director may fix, to other States in pro- 
portion to their original allotments for such 
year, but with such proportionate amount for 
any of such other States being reduced to the 
extent it exceeds the sum which the Director 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such year for carrying out this 
part; and the total of such reductions shall 
be similarly reallotted among the States 
whose proportionate amounts are not so 
reduced. 

State Plans 

“Sec. 373. (a) Any State which desires to 
receive a grant under this part shall submit 
to the Director a State plan which— 

(1) provides for the creation of a State 
office of economic opportunity (hereinafter 
referred to as the ‘State agency’) which shall 
be the sole State agency responsible for carry- 
ing out the State plan; 

“(2) provides that in formulating its pro- 
gram to be carried out under this part, pri- 
ority shall be given programs to meet the 
special needs of the State; 

(63) provides for carrying out, or supple- 
menting the financing of, community action 
programs which are eligible for assistance 
under other parts of this title, but are not 
being, or are being inadequately, assisted 
thereunder; 

“(4) provides for the establishment of a 
commission in the State to make a study to 
determine means by which programs carried 
on under this title may be effectively co- 
ordinated with other local, State, and Federal 
programs, and to report its recommenda- 
tions to the State agency within one year; 

“(5) provides that the State agency will 
make such reports to the Director, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Director to perform his duties under this 
part and will keep such records’ and afford 
such access thereto as the Director finds 
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necessary to assure the correctness and veri- 
fication of such reports; 

(6) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this part; 

“(7) provides for the establishment of a 
program to insure that salaries of profes- 
sional staff mnel shall be reasonable 
with due consideration of salary incomes of 
said individuals in previous employment. 

“(b) The Director may approve any State 
plan which meets the requirements of sub- 
section (a), but he shall not finally disap- 
prove any State plan submitted under this 
part, or any modification thereof, without 
first affording the State agency reasonable 
notice and opportunity for a hearing. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 374. (a) The Director shall pay to 
each State which has a plan approved under 
this part, from its allotment under section 
372, an amount equal to the expenditures of 
the State in carrying out such plan. Such 
payments shall be made in advance on the 
basis of estimates by the Director; and may 
be made in such installments as the Director 
may determine, after making appropriate ad- 
justments to take account of previously made 
overpayments or underpayments. 

“(b) The Federal share for each State shall 
be 50 per centum, except that with respect 
to expenditures on account of the State com- 
mission provided for in section 373(a) (4), 
the Federal share shall be 90 per centum. 


“Operation of State Plans; Hearings and 
Judicial Review 

“Sec. 375. (a) Whenever the Director, af- 
ter reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State agency administering a 
State plan approved under this part, finds 
that— 

“(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provisions 
of section 373, or 

“(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, the Director shall 
notify such State agency that no further 
payments will be made to the State under 
this part (or in his discretion, that further 
payments to the State will be limited to pro- 
grams under or portions of the State plan not 
affected by such failure), until he is satisfied 
that there will no longer be any failure to 
comply. Until he is so satisfied, no further 
payments may be made to such State under 
this part (or payments shall be limited to 
programs under or portions of the State 
plan not affected by such failure). 

“(b) A State agency dissatisfied with a 
final action of the Director under section 373 
or subsection (a) of this section may appeal 
to the United States court of appeals for the 
circuit in which the State is located, by fil- 
ing a petition with such court within sixty 
days after such final action. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Director, or any 
officer designated by him for that purpose. 
The Director thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Direc- 
tor or to set it aside, in whole or in part, 
temporarily or permanently, but until the 
filing of the record, the Director may modify 
or set aside his order. The findings of the 
Director as to the facts, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive, but 
the court, for good cause shown, may re- 
mand the case to the Director to take fur- 
ther evidence, and the Director may there- 
upon make new or modified findings of fact 
and may modify his previous action, and 
shall file in the court the record of the fur- 
ther proceedings. Such new or modified 
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findings of fact shall likewise be conclusive 
if supported by substantial evidence. The 
judgment of the court affirming or setting 
aside, in whole or in part, any action of the 
Director shall be final, subject to review by 
the. Supreme Court of the United States 
upon certiorari or certification as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28, United States 
Code. The commencement of proceedings 
under this subsection shall not, unless so 
specifically ordered by the court, operate as 
a stay of the Director’s action. 


“Part E—Authorizations of appropriations’ 


“Sec. 381. The Director shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose 
of carrying out this title (other than parts 
D and G thereof) there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $600,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967. 
For the purpose of carrying out part D of 
this title there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $25,000,000 for such 
fiscal year; and for the purpose of carrying 
out part G of this title there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of $100,- 
000,000 for such fiscal year. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, such sums may be 
appropriated as the Congress may here- 
after authorize by law. 


“TITLE IV—PRESCHOOL, EARLY SCHOOL AND 
OTHER EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS FOR CHILDREN 
OF LOW-INCOME FAMILIES 


“Amendment to Title II of Public Law 874 


“Sec, 401. Title II of the Act of September 
30, 1950, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 


“Special Bonus Grants; Preference for 
Preschool and Early-School Programs 


Sc. 213. (a) The Commissioner shall, 

in carrying out his duties under this title, 
require that preference over grants for all 
other programs shall be given to grants for 
carrying out preschool and early-school pro- 
grams designed to prepare educationally de- 
prived children, aged three through seven, 
in areas having high concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families to undertake 
successfully the regular elementary school 
program. 
„) Each local educational agency shall 
be eligible to receive a special bonus grant 
under this section in any fiscal year if (1) it 
received a basic grant for the preceding fiscal 
year, and (2) more than 65 per centum of the 
funds expended in carrying out the programs 
provided for in the application submitted 
under section 205 were expended for carry- 
ing our preschool and early-school programs 
designed to prepare educationally deprived 
children, aged three through seven, in areas 
having high concentrations of children from 
low-income families to successfully under- 
take the regular elementary school program. 

“*(b) The amount of a grant under this 
section shall be equal to the amount by 
which the expenditures for such preschool 
and early-school programs exceeded 65 per 
centum of the amount expended in 
out the proposals provided for in such appli- 
cation. 

e) If the sums appropriated or made 
available to carry out this section for a fiscal 
year are not sufficient to pay in full the 
total amount which all local educational 
agencies are eligible to receive under this 
title for such fiscal year, such amounts shall 
be reduced ratably: Provided, That in no 
event shall the aggregate grants under this 
section for a fiscal year exceed 8100, 000,000. 

“TITLE V—ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec, 501. It is the purpose of this title to 

assist the States to develop programs of 


functional instruction in the English 
language and mathematics for individuals 
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who have reached the age of eighteen, but 
whose deficiencies in these subjects are such 
that they are prevented from obtaining 
permanent employment, commensurate with 
their real ability, or entrance into other edu- 
cation or training programs; and to promote 
new approaches to the special needs of those 
who have poor employment possibilities be- 
cause of such factors as inadequate educa- 
tion, lack of motivation, poor attitude or ap- 
pearance, and other significant disabilities 
related to their derivation in poverty; and to, 
wherever appropriate, provide a new type of 
specialized, functionally oriented basic edu- 
cation through the use of nonprofessional, 
noncertified personnel teaching limited cur- 
riculums as preseribed by the State. 


“Establishment of Adult Basic Education 
Program 

“Sec, 502, In order to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title there is hereby established 
an Adult Basic Education Program in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to be carried out in coordination with 
other programs under the direction of the 
Commissioner of Education (hereinafter in 
this title referred to as the ‘Commissioner’). 


“Grants to States 


“Sec. 503. (a) From the sums appropriated 
or allocated to carry out this title, the Com- 
missioner shall make grants to States which 
have State plans approved by him under this 
section. 

“(b) Grants under subsection (a) may be 
used, in accordance with regulations of the 
Commissioner, to— 

“(1) make grants to qualified community 
action boards, or where a community is not 
served by such a board, to a local educational 
agency, to assist in establishment of pilot 
projects by local educational agencies, and 
private school agencies, relating to instruc- 
tion in public schools, or other facilities used 
for the purpose by such agencies, of individ- 
uals described in section 501, to (A) demon- 
strate, test, or develop modifications, or adap- 
tations in light of local needs, of special 
materials or methods for instruction of such 
individuals, (B) stimulate the development 
of local educational agency programs, and 
private school agency programs, for instruc- 
tion of such individuals in such schools or 
other facilities, and (C) acquire additional 
information concerning the materials or 
methods needed for an effective program for 
raising adult basic educational skills; 

“(2) assist in meeting the cost of local 
educational agency programs, and private 
school agency programs, for instruction of 
such individuals in such schools or other 
facilities; and 

“(3) assist in development or improve- 
ment of technical or supervisory services by 
the State educational agency relating to 
adult basic education programs, 


“State Plans 


“Sec. 504. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
prove for purposes of this title the plan of 
a State which— 

“(1) provides for administration thereof 
by the State educational agency; 

“(2) provides that such agency will make 
such reports to the Commissioner, in such 
form and containing such information, as 
may reasonably be necessary to enable the 
Commissioner to perform his duties under 
this title and will keep such records and 
afford such access thereto as the Commis- 
sioner finds necessary to assure the correct- 
ness and verification of such reports; 

“(3) provides such fiscal control and fund 
accounting procedures as May be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 
counting for Federal funds paid to the State 
under this’ title (including such funds paid 
by the State to qualified community action 
boards, private, nonprofit agencies,’ and local 
educational agencies); ~ 
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“(4) provides for cooperative arrangements 
between the State educational agency and 
the State health authority looking toward 
provision of such health information and 
services for individuals described in section 
501 as may be available from such agencies 
and as may reasonably be necessary to en- 
able them to benefit from the instruction 
provided under programs conducted pursu- 
ant to grants under this title; and 

(5) sets forth a program for use, in ac- 
cordance with section 503(b), of grants under 
this title which affords assurance of substan- 
tial progress, within a reasonable period and 
with respect to all segments of the population 
and all areas of the State, toward elimina- 
tion of the inability of adults to read and 
write English and conduct elementary arith- 
metic computations, and toward substan- 
tially raising the level of education of in- 
dividuals described in section 501; and 

“(6) provides for maximum utilization of 
nonprofessional, noncertifled teachers of 
limited curriculums, as prescribed by the 
State of a functional, as distinguished from 
academic, nature. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall not finally 
disapprove any State plan submitted under 
this title, or any modification thereof, with- 
out first affording the State educational 
agency reasonable notice and opportunity for 
a hearing. 

“Allotments 


“Sec. 505. (a) From the sums allocated for 
grants to States under section 503 for any 
fiscal year, the Commissioner shall reserve 
such amount, but not in excess of 2 per 
centum thereof, as he may determine, and 
shall allot such amount among Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands according to their respective needs 
for assistance under this title. The remain- 
der of the sums so allocated for a fiscal year 
shall be allotted by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the relative number of individuals 
in each State who have attained age eighteen 
and who have completed not more than five 
grades of school or have not achieved an 
equivalent level of education, as determined 
by the Commissioner on the basis of the best 
and most recent information available to 
him, including any relevant data furnished 
to him by the Department of Commerce, 
The amount allotted to any State under the 
preceding sentence for any fiscal year which 
is less than $50,000 shall be increased to that 
amount, the total thereby required being 
derived by proportionately reducing the 
amount allotted to each of the remaining 
States under the preceding sentence, but 
with such adjustments as may be necessary 
to prevent the allotment of any of such re- 
maining States from being thereby reduced 
to less than $50,000. For the purposes of 
this subsection, the term State“ shall not 
include Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(b) The portion of any State's allotment 
under subsection (a) for a fiscal year which 
the Commissioner determines will not be 
required, for the period such allotment is 
available, for carrying out the State plan 
(if any) approved under this title shall be 
available for reallotment from time to time, 
on such dates during such period as the Com- 
missioner may fix, to other States in propor- 
tion to the original allotments to such States 
under subsection (a) for such year, but with 
such proportionate amount for any of such 
other States being reduced to the extent it 
exceeds the sum which the Commissioner 
estimates such State needs and will be able 
to use for such period for carrying out its 
State plan approved under this title; and 
the total of such reductions shall be sim- 
ilarly reallocated among the States whose 
proportionate amounts are not so reduced. 
Any amount reallotted to a State under this 
subsection during a year shall be deemed 
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part of its allotment under subsection (a) 
for such year. 
“Payments 

“Sec. 506. (a) From a State's allotment 
available for the purpose, the Federal share 
of expenditures, under its State plan, for 
the purpose set forth in section 503(b) shall 
be paid to such State. Such payments shall 
be made in advance on the basis of estimates 
by the Commissioner; and may be made in 
such installments as the Commissioner may 
determine, after making appropriate adjust- 
ments to take account of previously made 
overpayments or underpayments; except that 
no such payments shall be made for any 
fiscal year unless the Commissioner finds 
that the amount available for expenditures 
for adult basic educational programs and 
services from State sources for such year will 
be not less than the amount expended for 
such purposes from such sources during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

“(b) In any State which has a State plan 
approved under section 504(a) and in which 
the State educational agency is not author- 
ized by law to make grants to a community 
action board or a private nonprofit agency 
as provided for in section 503(b), the Com- 
missioner shall arrange for making grants to 
such board or agency on an equitable basis 
from the State's allotment under section 505. 

“(c) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, the Federal share for each State shall 
be 90 per centum, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year shall be 80 per centum. 


“Operation of State Plans; Hearings and 
Judicial Review 


“Sec. 507. (a) Whenever the Commissioner, 
after reasonable notice and opportunity for 
hearing to the State educational agency ad- 
ministering a State plan approved under this 
title, finds that— 

“(1) the State plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 504, or 

“(2) in the administration of the plan 
there is a failure to comply substantially 
with any such provision, 


the Commissioner shall notify such State 
agency that no further payments will be 
made to the State under this part (or in his 
discretion, that further payments to the 
State will be limited to programs under or 
portions of the State plan not affected by 
such failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any failure to comply. Un- 
til he is so satisfied, no further payments 
may be made to such State under this part 
(or payments shall be limited to programs 
under or portions of the State plan not af- 
fected by such failure). 

“(b) A State educational agency dissatis- 
fied with a final action of the Commissioner 
under section 504 or subsection (a) of this 
section may appeal to the United States court 
of appeals for the circuit in which the State 
is located, by filing a petition with such 
court within sixty days after such final ac- 
tion. -A copy of the petition shall be forth- 
with transmitted by the clerk of the court 
to the Commissioner, or any officer desig- 
nated by him for that purpose. The Com- 
missioner thereupon shall file in the court 
the record of the proceedings on which he 
based his action, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28, United States Code. Upon the 
filing of such petition, the court shall have 
jurisdiction to affirm the action of the Com- 
missioner or to set it aside, in whole or in 
part, temporarily or permanently, but until 
the filing of the record, the Commissioner 
may modify or set aside his order. The 
findings of the Commissioner as to the facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence, shall 
be conclusive, but the court, for good cause 
shown, may remand the case to the Commis- 
sioner to take further evidence, and the Com- 
missioner may thereupon make new or modi- 
fied findings of fact and may modify his 
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previous action, and shall file in the court 
the record of the further proceedings. Such 
new or modified findings of fact shall like- 
wise be conclusive if supported by substan- 
tial evidence. The judgment of the court 
affirming or setting aside, in whole or in part, 
any action of the Commissioner shall be 
final, subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commence- 
ment of proceedings under this subsection 
shall not, unless so specifically ordered by 
the court, operate as a stay of the Commis- 
sioner’s action. 


“Teacher Training Projects 


“Sec. 508. The Commissioner shall allocate 
funds from graduate and teacher training 
programs assisted by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the National Defense Education 
Act and other applicable provisions of law to 
make grants to colleges and universities, 
State or local educational agencies, or other 
appropriate public. or private nonprofit 
agencies or organizations to provide training 
to persons engaged or preparing to engage as 
instructors for individuals described in sec- 
tion 501, with such stipends and allowances, 
if any (including traveling and subsistence 
expenses), for persons undergoing such 
training and their dependents as the Com- 
missioner may by or pursuant to regulation 
determine. 


“Small Neighborhood Programs 


“Sec. 509. In carrying out this title, spe- 
cial consideration shall be given to the sup- 
port of small neighborhood programs adapted 
to the customs and practices of the residents 
that normally produce resistance to partici- 
pation in more formal programs of adult 
basic education. 


“Miscellaneous 


“Src. 510. For p of this title— 

“(1) The term ‘State educational agency’ 
means the State board of education or other 
agency or officer primarily responsible for the 
State supervision of public elementary and 
secondary schols, or, if different, the agency 
or officer primarily responsible for supervision 
of adult basic education in public schools 
whichever may be designated by the Gover- 
nor or by State law, or, if there is no such 
agency or officer, an agency or officer desig- 
nated by the Governor or by State law; 

“(2) The term ‘local education agency’ 
means a board of education or other legally 
constituted local school authority having ad- 
ministrative control and direction of public 
elementary or secondary schools in a city, 
county, township, school district, or political 
subdivision in a State, except that if there is 
a separate board or other legally constituted 
local authority having administrative con- 
trol and direction of adult basic education in 
public schools therein, it means such other 
board or authority; 

“(3) The term ‘private school agency’ 
means an association or corporation operat- 
ing or conducting programs of adult basic 
education, no part of the net earnings of 
which inures or may lawfully incur to the 
benefit of any private shareholder or in- 
dividual. 


“Authorization of Appropriations 


“Sec. 511. The Commission shall out 
the programs provided for in this title dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
the two succeeding fiscal years. For the 
purpose of carrying out this title, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $40,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, such sums may be appro- 
priated as the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorized by law. 
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“TITLE VI—RURAL LOANS AND MIGRANT 
PROGRAMS 


“Statement of Purpose 


“Sec. 601. It is the purpose of this title to 
provide a separate program of specialized as- 
sistance to residents of rural areas relying 
substantially on agricultural pursuits for in- 
come, who show promise of maintaining their 
livelihood in agriculture, or, with the liber- 
alized benefits provided herein, show promise 
of ability to supplement their income or 
maintain or support themselves in nonagri- 
cultural enterprises. 


“Part A 


“Sec. 602. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
‘Secretary’) is authorized, acting through the 
Farmers’ Home Administration, to make 
loans having a maximum maturity of 15 
years and in amounts not exceeding $3,500 
outstanding at any one time to any low- 
income rural family where, in the judgment 
of the Secretary, such loans have a reasonable 
possibility of effecting a permanent increase 
in the income of such families by assisting 
or permitting them to— 

“(1) acquire or improve real estate or re- 
duce encumbrances or erect improvements 
thereon, 

“(2) operate or improve the operation of 
farms not larger than family sized, including 
but not limited to the purchase of feed, seed, 
fertilizer, livestock, poultry, and equipment, 


or 

“(3) participate in cooperative associa- 
tions; and/or to finance nonagricultural en- 
terprises which will enable such families to 
supplement their income. 

“(b) Loans under this section shall be 
made only if the family is not qualified to 
obtain such funds by loan under other Fed- 
eral programs. 

“(c) In carrying out this part in areas 
served by qualified community action boards, 
the Secretary shall utilize the services of 
such boards in developing programs under 
this part. 

“Cooperative Associations 


“Sec. 608. The Secretary is authorized to 
make loans to local cooperative associations 
furnishing essential processing, purchasing, 
or marketing services, supplies, or facilities 
predominantly to low-income rural families. 


“Limitations of Assistance 


“Src. 604. No financial or other assistance 
shall be provided under this part unless the 
Secretary determines that— 

“(a) the providing of such assistance will 
merely further the purposes of this part, 


“(b) in the case of assistance provided pur- 
suant to section 603, the applicant is ful- 
filling or will fulfill a need for services, fa- 
cilities, or activities which is not otherwise 
being met. 


“Loan Terms and Conditions 


“Sec. 605. Loans pursuant to sections 602 
and 603 shall have such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary shall determine, sub- 
ject to the following limitations: 

“(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

“(b) The credit is not otherwise available 
on reasonable terms from private sources or 
other Federal, State, or local programs; 

„e) The amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purpose for which is loan 18 
made; 

„d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the , taking into consid- 
eration the average market yield on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of comparable 
maturity, plus (2) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
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gram as the Treasury may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes; 

„(e) With respect to loans made pursuant 
to section 603, the loan is repayable within 
not more than thirty years; and 

“(f) No financial or other assistance shall 
be provided under this part to, or in connec- 
tion with, any corporation or cooperative 
organization for the production of agricul- 
tural cmmodities or for manufacturing pur- 
poses: Provided, That packing, A 
cooking, freezing, or other processing used in 
preparing or marketing edible farm prod- 
ucts, including dairy products, shall not be 
regarded as manufacturing merely by reason 
of the fact that it results in the creation of 
a new or different substance. 


“Part B 


“Assistance for Migrant, and Other Season- 
ally Employed, Agricultural Employees and 
Their Families 
“Sec. 611. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to develop and implement programs of loans, 
loan grantees, and grants to assist State and 
local agencies, private nonprofit institutions, 
and cooperatives in establishing, administer- 
ing, and operating programs which aid mi- 
gratory workers and seasonal farm laborers 
and their families, by bettering or helping 
them to better their present living condi- 
tions and providing programs which develop 
individual skills for permanent employment 
as well as developing permanent employ- 
ment possibilities. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part to States to encourage 
them to develop a program, coordinated 
through regional arrangements or State com- 
pacts, to provide minimum standards of 
housing, sanitation, education, transporta- 
tion, and other environmental conditions. 

“(c) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants under this part for special programs 
(1) that will operate on mobile basis, fol- 
lowing a migrant community through its en- 
tire seasonal flow, or (2) that provide return 
transportation and other appropriate assist- 
ance for migrants employed in seasonal op- 
erations who remain in an area after termi- 
nation of their seasonal employment with 
the expectations of permanent employment, 
but are thereafter terminated from such 
employment. 

“(d) From the sums appropriated or al- 
located to carry out this part, the Secretary 
may reserve up to $1,000,000 to be used to 
conduct a study of methods of decasualizing 
the labor market, including, but not limited 
to, studies of the migrant labor streams and 
alternate occupations for migrants which 
will effect considerable reductives in the dis- 
tance traveled by the worker, of training pro- 
grams to adapt the worker to mechanized 
agricultural processes, and of training pro- 
grams to prepare workers for complete re- 
moval from the migrant stream. 

“Part © 
“Authorization of Appropriations 


“Sec. 621. The Secretary shall carry out the 
program provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$55,000,000. for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may hereafter authorize by law. 
“TITLE VII—SPECIAL SMALL) BUSINESS LOANS AND 

INCENTIVES 
“Statement of Purpose 

“Sec. 701. It is the purpose of this title to 
supplement the Human Investment Act of 
1966 by assisting in the establishment, con- 
tinuation, expansion, and strengthening of 
small business concerns owned by individu- 
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als who qualify under poverty standards set 
by the Director, and to assist in the estab- 
lishment, or expansion of small business con- 
cerns which, by the nature of their business, 
hold substantial and continuing promise of 
employing substantial numbers of individu- 
als with inadequate backgrounds of educa- 
tional experience or skills. 


“Loans, Participations, and Guaranties 


“Sec. 702. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration (hereinafter in this 
title referred to as the ‘Administrator’) is 
authorized to make, participate (on an im- 
mediate basis) in, or guarantee loans, repay- 
able in not more than fifteen years, to any 
small business concern (as defined in section 
3 of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 
632) and regulations issued thereunder), or 
to any qualified person seeking to establish 
such a concern, when he determines that 
such loans will assist in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this title, with particular emphasis 
on employment of the long-term unem- 
ployed: Provided, however, That no such 
loans shall be made, participated in, or guar- 
anteed if the total of such Federal assistance 
to a single borrower outstanding at any one 
time would exceed $25,000. The Administra- 
tor may defer payments on the principal of 
such loans for a grace period and use such 
other methods as he deems necessary and 
appropriate to assure the successful estab- 
lishment and operation of such concern. The 
Administrator shall encourage, as far as pos- 
sible, the participation of the private busi- 
ness community in the program of assist- 
ance to such concerns. 


“Coordination With Community Action 
Programs 

“Sec. 703. No finanical assistance shall be 
provided under section 702 in any community 
for which the Director has approved a com- 
munity action program pursuant to 
title III of this Act unless such financial 
assistance is determined by him to be con- 
sistent with such program. 


“Loan Terms and Conditions 


“Sec. 704. Loans made pursuant to section 
702 (including immediate participation in 
and guaranties of such loans) shall have 
such terms and conditions as the Adminis- 
trator shall determine, subject to the follow- 
ing limitations: 

“(a) There is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

“(b) The financial assistance is not other- 
wise available on reasonable terms from 
private sources or other Federal, State, or 
local programs; 

“(c) The amount of the loan, together 
with other funds available, is adequate to 
assure completion of the project or achieve- 
ment of the purposes for which the loan is 
made; 

“(d) The loan bears interest at a rate not 
less than (1) a rate determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, taking into considera- 
tion the average market yield on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of comparable maturity, 
plus (2) such additional charge, if any, 
toward covering other costs of the program as 
the Administrator may determine to be con- 
sistent with its purposes: Provided, however, 
That the rate of interest charged on loans 
made in redevelopment areas designated 
under the Area Redevelopment Act (42 U.S.C. 
2501 et seq.) shall not exceed the rate cur- 
rently applicable to new loans made under 
section 6 of that Act (42 U.S.C, 2505); and 

“(e) Fees not in excess of amounts neces- 
sary to cover administrative expenses and 
probable losses may be required on loan 
guarantees. 

“Limitation on Financial Assistance 

“Sec. 705. No financial assistance shall be 
extended pursuant to this title where the 
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Administrator determines that the assistance 
will be used in relocating establishments 
from one area to another or in financing 
subcontractors to enable them to undertake 
work theretofore performed in another area 
by other subcontractors or contractors. 


“Authorization of Appropriations 


“Sec. 706. The Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration shall carry out the 
programs provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years. For the purpose of 
carrying out this title, there is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$12,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967; and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
such sums may be appropriated as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize by law. 


“TITLE VIII—WORK EXPERIENCE 
“Statement of Purpose 


“Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title 
to train and equip individuals inured to the 
perpetual cycle of public assistance and wel- 
fare to become self-supporting and capable 
of sustaining their families. In carrying out 
this purpose the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall have exclusive Fed- 
eral authority and shall utilize and coordi- 
nate the facilities and programs available at 
State and local levels, including, to the ex- 
tent possible, those in the private and volun- 
tary sector. The Secretary shall give special 
emphasis to equipping individuals with the 
motivation, discipline, and training necessary 
to hold permanent jobs in private, profit- 
making enterprises. 

“Sec. 802. The Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to as 
the ‘Secretary’) shall determine eligibility 
for programs under this title with due con- 
sideration to meeting the following criteria: 

„(a) Training offered to participants shall 
be constructive from the standpoint of up- 
grading the employability of individuals; 

“(b) Eligibility for public assistance of 
individuals and families shall continue with- 
out diminution during periods of participa- 
tion; 

“(c) Participants may engage in gainful 
employment without pay from their em- 
ployers for limited periods up to a maximum 
of two years: Provided, That the Secretary 
shall determine that they are not being ex- 
ploited as a source of free labor; 

„d) Participants employed under this 
title shall not displace or adversely affect 
regular employees (including ‘substitute 
workers) or additional workers who would 
otherwise be hired by employers participat- 
ing in the program; 

“(e) Employment by private, profitmaking 
enterprises, or public or private nonprofit 
agencies, shall be approved by the Secretary 
only if the Secretary determines that there 
is a reasonable chance that the employer will 
hire the individual participant upon success- 
ful completion of the agreed upon training; 

“(f) All participants in the program shall 
be provided basic education as an integral 
part of their training if they have need for 
such education; 

“(g) To the extent possible, the Secretary 
shall utilize all existing Federal, State, local, 
and private programs to provide training 
and education to participants; 

“(h) In the event there is no existing pro- 
gram of education or training available to 
participants, the Secretary is authorized to 
make grants or contracts to provide such 
programs of assistance; 

“(1) In determining, eligibility under this 
title, special emphasis shall be given to in- 
dividuals with less than eight years of for- 
mal schooling who lack the background for 
effective performance as employees and 
citizens. 
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“Payments for Experimental, Pilot, and 


Demonstration Projects 

“Sec. 803. In order to stimulate the adop- 
tion of programs designed to help unem- 
ployed fathers and other needy persons to 
secure and retain employment or to attain 
or retain capability for self-support or per- 
sonal independence, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized. to use 
funds appropriated or allocated to carry out 
this title to make payments for experimental, 
pilot, or demonstration projects under sec- 
tion 1115 of the Social Security Act (42 
U.S.C. 1315), subject to the limitations con- 
tained in section 409 (a) (1) -(6), inclusive, 
of such Act (42 U.S.C, 609(a) (1)-(6)), in 
addition to the sums otherwise available 
pursuant thereto. Workers in farm families 
with less than $1,200 net family income shall 
be considered unemployed for the purposes 
of this title. The costs of such projects to 
the United States shall, notwithstanding the 
provisions of such Act, be met entirely from 
funds. appropriated or allocated to carry out 
the purposes of this title. 


“Authorization of Applications 


“Sec. 804. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare shall carry out the pro- 
grams provided for in this title during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the 
two succeeding fiscal years. For the pur- 
pose of carrying out this title, there is here- 
by authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $200,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, such sums may be appro- 
priated as the Congress may hereafter au- 
thorize by law. 


“TITLE IX—AUTOMATING THE EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 

“Sec. 901. Section 103 of the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962 
(Public Law 87-415), as amended is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 103. (a) The Secretary of Labor is 
directed, using every appropriate facility, to 
develop, compile, and make ayailable infor- 
mation regarding skill requirements, occu- 
pational outlook, job opportunities, labor 
supply in various skills, and employment 
trends on a National, State, area, or other 
appropriate basis which shall be used in the 
educational, training, counseling, and place- 
ment activities performed under this Act. 
In the administration of this Act, the Sec- 
retary shall give the highest priority to per- 
forming the duties prescribed by subsections 
(a) and (b) of this section with particular 
emphasis on identifying and publishing 
those occupations, skills, industries and 
geographic areas in which the supply of 
qualified workers is insufficient to meet ex- 
isting and foreseeable future needs. The 
sum of $50,000,000 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this subsection, 

“*(b) The Secretary of Labor is further 
directed to develop and establish in the 
United States Employment Service a pro- 
gram for matching the qualifications of 
job applicants with employer requirements 
on a local, interarea, and nationwide basis. 
Such program shall be designed to provide a 
quick and direct means of communication 
among local offices of the Service in the 
interarea and nationwide referral, recruiting, 
and placement of unemployed and underem- 
ployed workers, and the referral of workers 
to industries which need them wherever lo- 
cated throughout the Nation. In the de- 
velopment of such program, the Service shall 
establish a network utilizing electronic data 
processing and telecommunication systems 
for the storage, retrieval, and communication 
of job and worker information, The sum of 
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$20,000,000 is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this subsection.’ 

“Sec: 902. Section 104 of said Act, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 104. The Secretary of Labor shall 
make such reports and recommendations to 
the President as are appropriate pertaining 
to man r requirements, resources, use, 
and training; and the President shall trans- 
mit to the Congress within sixty days after 
the beginning of each regular session (com- 
mencing with the year 1967) a report per- 
taining to manpower requirements, re- 
sources, utilization; and training. Such re- 
ports shall contain a specific and detailed 
account of the administration, utilization, 
and operation of the functions and activities 
prescribed by section 103 of this Act.’ 
“TITLE X—ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 

“Repealers: Effective Dates 

“Sec. 1001. (a) The Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is hereby repealed, effective June 
30, 1966. 

“(b) This Act shall become effective June 
30, 1966, 

“(c) Notwithstanding subsection (a), 
during the period between June 30, 1966, 
and January 1, 1967, the authority granted 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
may continue to be utilized to the extent 
necessary to permit the orderly transforma- 
tion of programs being carried on under that 
Act into programs to be carried on under 
this Act. The authority to carry on a pro- 
gram under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 until January 1, 1967, shall be exer- 
cised by the officer charged with carrying out 
a similar program under this Act. 


“Economic Opportunity Council 


“Seo, 1002. (a) There is hereby established 
an Economic Opportunity Council, which 
shall meet at least quarterly to consult and 
devise methods to insure that antipoverty 
efforts conducted by all segments of the 
Federal Government are coordinated. 

“(b) The Council shall include the Direc- 
tor, who shall be Chairman, the Secretary 
of Defense, the Attorney General, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the Adminis- 
trator of the Small Business Administration, 
the Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers, the Director of Selective Service, 
and each other agency who has primary re- 
sponsibility for a program being carried out 
under this Act. 

“Labor Standards 

“Sec, 1003. All laborers and mechanics em- 
ployed by contractors or subcontractors in 
the construction, alteration or repair, in- 
cluding painting and decorating of projects, 
buildings and works which are federally as- 
sisted under this Act shall be paid wages at 
rates not less than those prevailing on simi- 
lar construction in the locality as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor in accord- 
ance with the Davis-Bacon Act, as amended 
(40 U.S.C, 276a—276a-5). The Secretary of 
Labor shall have, with respect to such labor 
standards, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
of 1950 (15 F. R. 3176: 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
188—133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of 
June 13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948, as 
amended; 40 U.S. C. 276 (e)). 

; “Reports 

“Sec. 1004. Not later than one hundred 
and twenty days after the close of each fis- 
cal year, each officer charged with carrying 
out a program under this Act shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmission 
to the Congress a full and complete report 
on the program he carries out for such fiscal 
year. 
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“Definitions 


“Sec. 1005, As used in this Act: 

“(a) The term ‘State’ means a State, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the District 
of Columbia, Guam, American Samoa, or the 
Virgin Islands, and for purposes of title I and 
part A of title III such term includes the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; and 
the term ‘United States’, when used in a geo- 
graphical sense, includes the foregoing and 
all other places, continental or insular, in- 
cluding the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States. 

“(b) The term ‘agency’, unless the context 
requires otherwise, means department, 
agency, or other component of a Federal, 
State, or local governmental entity. 

“(c) The term ‘family,’ in the case of a 
Job Corps enrollee, means— 

(1) the spouse or child of an enrollee, and 

“(2) any other relative who draws substan- 
tial support from the enrollee. 


“Preference to Community Action Programs 


“Sec. 1006. To the extent feasible and con- 
sistent with the provisions of law govern- 
ing any Federal program and with the pur- 
poses of this Act, the head of each Federal 
agency administering any Federal program is 
directed to give preference for any applica- 
tion for assistance or benefits which is made 
pursuant to or in connection with a commu- 
nity action program approved pursuant to 
title III of this Act. 

“Political Discrimination; Political Activity 

“Sec. 1007. (a) No officer or employee in 
the executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment shall make any inquiry concerning the 
political affiliation or belief of any person 
whose compensation is paid, in whole or in 
part, from sums appropriated to carry out 
this Act. All disclosures concerning such 
matters shall be ignored, except as to such 
membership in political parties or organiza- 
tions as constitutes by law a disqualification 
for Government employment. No discrim- 
ination shall be exercised, threatened, or 
promised by any person in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government against 
or in favor of any person whose compensa- 
tion is paid, in whole or in part, from sums 
appropriated to carry out this Act because of 
his political affiliations or beliefs, except as 
2 be specifically authorized or required by 

W. 

“(b) No person whose compensation is 
paid, in whole or in part, from sums appro- 
priated to carry out this Act shall take an 
active part in political management or in 
political campaigns, and no such officer or 
employee shall use his official authority or 
influence for the purpose of interfering with 
an election or affecting the result thereof. 
All such persons shall retain the right to vote 
as they may choose and to express, in their 
private capacities, their opinions on all po- 
litical subjects and candidates. This sec- 
tion shall not apply to officers or employees of 
the United States. 

“(c) Whenever the United States Civil 
Service Commission finds that any 
has violated subsection (b), it shall, after 
giving due notice and opportunity for ex- 
planation to the person concerned, certify 
the facts to the Director with specific in- 
structions as to discipline or dismissal or 
other corrective action. 

“Limitation of Staff Salaries 

“Src. 1008. No person whose compensation 
exceeds $6,000 per annum and is paid, in 
whole or in part, from sums appropriated to 
carry out this Act shall be employed at a 
rate of compensation which exceeds by more 
than 20 per centum the salary which he was 
receiving in his immediately preceding em- 
ployment, but the head of the agency who 
is charged by this Act with the administra- 
tion of the program in which he is em- 
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ployed may grant exceptions for specific 
cases. 


“Prohibition of Federal Control 


“Src, 1009. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to authorize any depart- 
ment, agency, Officer, or employee of the 
United States to exercise any direction, su- 
pervision, or control over the curriculum, 
program of instruction, administration, or 
personnel of any educational institution or 
school system. 

“Sec. 1010. No funds appropriated under 
the authority of this Act shall be used to 
provide bail or bail bond to secure the ap- 
pearance of any person in court. 

“TITLE XI—TREATMENT OF INCOME FOR CERTAIN 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 
“Public Assistance 

“Sec. 1101. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of 
the Social Security Act, a State plan approved 
under any title shall provide that— 

“(1) the first $85 plus one-half of the 
excess over $85 of payments made to or on 
behalf of any person for or with respect to 
any month under title I, II, or III of this 
Act or any program assisted under such title 
shall not be regarded (A) as income or re- 
sources of such person in determining his 
need under such approved State plan, or (B) 
as income or resources of any other individual 
in determining the need of such other indi- 
vidual under such approved State plan; 

“(2) no payments made to or on behalf of 
any person for or with respect to any month 
under such title or any such program shall 
be regarded as income or resources of any 
other individual in determining the need of 
such other individual under such approved 
State plan except to the extent made avall- 
able to or for the benefit of such other indi- 
vidual; and 

“(3) no grant made to any family under 
title VI of this Act shall be regarded as 
income or resources of such family in de- 

the need of any member thereof 
under such approved State plan.” 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 162, nays 203, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 66, as follows: 


[Roll No. 319] 
YEAS—162 

Abbitt Callaway Pino 
Abernethy Cederberg Flynt 
Adair Chamberlain Ford, Gerald R 
Anderson, Ill. Clancy Fre 
Andrews, Clausen, Fulton, Pa. 

Glenn Don H Fuqua 
Andrews, Clawson, Del Gathings 

N. Dak. Cleveland Giaimo 

nds Collier Goodell 

Ashbrook Colmer Gross 
Ashmore Conable Grover 
Ayres Conte Gurney 
Baring Corbett Haley 
Bates Cramer Hall 
Battin Cunningham Halleck 
Belcher Curtin Hansen, Idaho 
Bell Curtis rdy 
Bennett Dague 
Berry Davis, Ga Harvey, Mich. 
Betts Davis, Wis Herlong 
Bray Devine Hosmer 
Brock Dole Hull 
Broomfield Dorn Hungate 
Brown, Clar- Dowdy Hutchinson 

ence J., Jr Downing Jarman 
Broyhill, N.C. Duncan, Tenn. Johnson, Pa. 
Broyhill, Va. er Jonas 
Bu Edwards, Ala. Keith 
Burleson Elisworth Kunkel 
Burton, Utah | Erlenborn Laird 
Byrnes, Wis. Everett Langen 
Cahill Findley tta 
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Lipscomb Quillen Stanton 
Long, La. Randall Stratton 
McCulloch Reid, Ill. Stubblefield 
McMillan Reifel Talcott 
MacGregor Reinecke Teague, Calif. 
Mailliard Rhodes, Ariz. Teague, Tex. 

arsh Rivers, S. C. Thomson, Wis. 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Fla. Tuck 
Mathias Roudebush Tuten 
May Rumsfeld Waggonner 
Michel Satterfield Walker, 
Mills Saylor Watkins 
Mize Schneebell Watson 
Moore Schweiker Watts 
Morton Whalley 
Mosher Shipley Whitten 
Natcher Shriver Widnall 
Nelsen Sikes Williams 
O'Neal, Ga. Skubitz Wilson, Bob 
Passman Smith, Calif. Wyatt 
Pelly Smith, N.Y Wydler 
Pike Smith, Va Younger 
Poff Springer 
Quie Stafford 

NAYS—203 

Adams Grider Olson, Minn 
Addabbo Griffiths Ottinger 
Anderson, Hagen, Calif. 

Tenn. Halpern Patten 
Annunzio Hamilton Pepper 
Ashley Hanley Perkins 
Bandstra Hanna Philbin 
Barrett Hansen,Iowa Pickle 
Beckworth Hansen, Wash, Powell 
Bingham Hathaway Price 
Blatnik Hawkins Pucinski 

Hays 

Boland Hechler Redlin 
Bolling Helstoski 
Brademas Henderson Reid, N.Y. 
Brooks Hicks Resnic 
Burke Holifield Reuss 
Burton, Calif, Holland Rhodes, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa Horton Rivers, Alaska 
Callan Huot Roberts 
Cameron Ichord Rodino 
Carey Irwin Rogers, Colo. 
Casey Jacobs Ronan 
Celler Joelson Rooney, N.Y. 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Rooney, Pa, 
Clevenger Jones, Ala. Rosenthal 
Cohelan Jones, N.C. Rostenkowski 
Conyers Karsten Roush 
Cooley Karth Roybal 
Corman Kastenmeier Ryan 
Craley Kelly St Germain 
Culver t. Onge 
Daniels King, Calif. Scheuer 
Dawson King, Utah Schisler 
de la Garza Kirwan Schmidhauser 
Delaney Kornegay Senner 
Dent ebs Sickles 
Diggs Kupferman Sisk 
Dingell Leggett Slack 
Donohue Lennon Smith, Iowa 

ki Long, Md Staggers 
Duncan, Oreg. Love Stalbaum 
Edmondson McCarthy Steed 
Edwards, Calif. McDowell Sullivan 
Evins, Tenn McFall Sweeney 
Fallon McGrath Taylor 
Farbstein Macdonald Tenzer 
Farnsley Machen Thompson, N.J. 
Farnum Mackay Todd 
Fascell Mackie Trimble 
Feighan Madden Tunney 

ood Mahon Tupper 
Fogarty Ma a Udall 
Foley Matthews Ullman 

rd, Van Deerlin 

William D. Miller Vanik 
Fountain Minish Vigorito 
Fraser Mink Vivian 
Friedel Moeller Waldie 
Fulton, Tenn head Weltner 
Gallagher Morgan White, Idaho 
Garmatz Morris White, Tex 
Gibbons Multer Whitener 
Gilbert Murphy, Ill 
Gill Murphy, N.Y. Charles H 
Go ez Nix olf 
Grabowski O’Brien Yates 
Green, Oreg. O'Hara, Ill. Young 
Green, Pa. O'Hara, Mich, 

ANSWERED “PRESENT’'—1 
Zablocki 
sd NOT VOTING—66 
Albert Aspinall Brown, Calif. 
Andrews, Bolton . Cabell 
George W. Bow Carter 


Chelf Jones, Mo; O'Neill, Mass 
Daddarlo Kee Pirnie 
Denton King, N.Y. Poage 
Derwinski Kluczynski Pool 
Dickinson Landrum Purcell 
Dow McClory Robison. 
Dyal McDade. Rogers, Tex, 
Edwards,La. McEwen Roncalio 
Evans, Colo. McVicker Scott 
Fisher Martin, Ala. Selden 
Gettys Martin, Mass. Stephens 
Gray Minshall Thomas 
Greigg Monagan Thompson, Tex. 
Gubser Morrison Toll 

„Ga. Morse Utt 
Harvey, Ind. Moss Walker, N. Mex. 
Hébert Murray Willis 
Howard Nedzi Wright 
Jennings O’Konski 


Johnson, Okla. Olsen, Mont. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mrs. Bolton for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. O'Neill of Massa- 
chussetts against. r 

Mr. Pool for, with Mr. Kluczynski against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mrs. Thomas against. 

Mr. Chelf for, with Mr. Albert against. 

Mr. George W. Andrews for, with Mr. Evans 
of Colorado against. 

Mr. Selden for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 

Mr. Stephens for, with Mr. Howard against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Jennings against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. Moss 
against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Brown of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia for, with Mr. Mc- 
Vicker against. 

Mr. Gettys for, with Mr, Kee against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Daddario 
against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Denton against. 

Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Nedzi against. 

Mr. Gubser for, with Mr. Monagan against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Cabell against. 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Dyal against. 

Mr. Minshall for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama for, with Mr. Gray 
against. 

Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Olsen of Mon- 
tana against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. 
Wright against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Walker of New 
Mexico against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr, John- 
son of Oklahoma against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Landrum with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. O’Konski, 

Mr. Willis with Mr, Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Greigg with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Dow. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Edwards 
of Louisiana, 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
& live pair with the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mrs. Botton]. If she were pres- 
ent, she would have voted “yea.” I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr.GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 210, nays 156, answered 
“present’’ 1, not voting 65, as follows: 


Bingham 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolling 
Brademas 
Brooks 
Burke 


Clevenger 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Craley 
Culver 
Daniels 
Dawson 


Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 
Evins, Tenn. 


Fallon 
Farbstein 


Fogarty 
Foley 


Gilligan 
Gonzal 
Grabowski 


Abbitt 


Brock ` 
Broomfield 


[Roll No. 320] 
YEAS—210 
Green, Oreg. Patten 
Green, Pa, Pepper 
Grider Perkins 
Griffiths Philbin 
Hagen, Calif. Pickle 
Halpern Pike 
Hamilton Powell 
Hanley Price 
Hanna Pucinski 
Hansen, Iowa Race 
Hansen, Wash. Redlin 
Hathaway Rees 
Hawkins Reid, N.Y. 
Hays Resni 
Hechler Reuss 
Helstoski Rhodes, Pa. 
Hicks Rivers, Alaska 
Holifield Robe 
Holland Rodino 
Horton Rogers, Colo. 
Huot Ronan 
Irwin Rooney, N.Y 
Jacobs Rooney, Pa. 
Joelson Rosenthal 
Johnson, Calif, Rostenkowski 
Karsten Roush 
Karth Roybal 
Kastenmeler Ryan 
e St Germain 
Keith St. Onge 
Kelly Saylor 
Keogh Scheuer 
King, Calif. Schisler 
King, Utah Schmidhauser 
Kirwan Secrest 
Krebs Senner 
Kupferman Shipley 
Leggett Sickles 
Long, Md. Sisk 
ve Slack 
McC: Smith, Iowa 
McDowell Stafford 
McFall Staggers 
McGrath Stalbaum 
Macdonald Steed 
Stratton 
Mackay Stubblefield 
Mackie Sullivan 
Madden Sweeney 
Ma a Tenzer 
Matthews Thompson, N.J. 
Meeds Todd 
Miller Trimble 
Minish Tunney 
Mink Tupper 
Moeller Udall 
Moore Ullman 
Moorhead Van Deerlin 
Morgan Vanik 
Morris Vigorito 
Multer Vivian 
Murphy, Il Waldie 
Murphy, N Weltner 
Natcher White, Idaho 
Nix White, Tex. 
O'Brien Widnall 
O'Hara, II Wilson, 
O'Hara, Mich Charles H. 
Olson, Minn Wolff 
Ottinger Yates 
Patman Young 
NAYS—156 
Brown, Clar- Curtis 
ence J., Jr. Dague 
Broyhill, N.C. Davis, Ga. 
Broyhill, Va. vis, Wis. 
Buchanan Devine 
Burleson Dole 
Pyne Wis. porn 
way W ; 
Cederberg Sowing 
Chamberlain Duncan, Tenn. 
Clancy Edwards, Ala. 
Clausen, Elisworth 
Don H, Erlenborn 
Clawson, Del Everett 
Cleveland Findley 
Collier no 
Colmer “ Flynt’ 
Conable Ford, Gerald R. 
Cooley Fountain 
Corbett Frelinghuysen 
Cramer ua 
Cunning Ga 
Curtin Goodell 


Gross McMillan Schweiker 
Grover MacGregor Shriver 
Gurney Mahon Sikes 
Haley Mailliard Skubitz 
Hall Marsh Smith, Calif. 
Halleck Martin, Nebr. Smith, N.Y. 
Hansen, Idaho Mathias Smith, Va. 
Hardy May Springer 
Michel Stanton 
„Mich. Mills Talcott 
Henderson Mize Taylor 
Herlong Morton Teague, Calif. 
Hosmer Mosher Teague, Tex 
Hull Nelsen Thomson, Wis 
Hungate O'Neal, Ga Tuck 
Hutchinson Passman Tuten 
Ichord Pelly Waggonner 
Jarman Poff Walker, Miss. 
Johnson, Pa, Quie Watkins 
Jonas Quillen Watson 
Jones, Ala. Randall Watts 
Jones, N.C. Reid, III Whalley 
Kornegay Reifel Whitener 
Kunkel Reinecke Whitten 
Laird Rhodes, Ariz Williams 
Langen Rivers, S. C. Wilson, Bob 
Latta Rogers, Fla. Wyatt 
Lennon Roudebush Wydler 
Lipscomb Rumsfeld Younger 
Long, La. Satterfield 
McCulloc: Schneebeli 
ANSWERED “PRESENT’—1 
Zablocki 
NOT VOTING—65 
Albert Gubser Murray 
Andrews, Hagan, Ga. Nedzi 
George W Harvey, Ind. O’Konski 
Aspinall Hébert Olsen, Mont 
Bolton Howard O'Neill, Mass 
Ww Jennings Pirnie 
Brown, Calif. Johnson, Okla. Poage 
‘Cabell Jones, Mo. Pool 
Carter King, N.Y. Purcell 
Chelf Kluczynski Robison 
Daddario Landrum Rogers, Tex. 
Denton McClory Roncalio 
Derwinski McDade Scott 
Dickinson McEwen Selden 
Dow McVicker Stephens 
Dyal Martin, Ala. Thomas 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Thompson, Tex. 
Evans, Colo. Minshall Toll 
Fisher Monagan Utt 
Gettys Morrison Walker, N. Mex. 
Gray Morse Willis 
Greigg Moss Wright 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mrs. Bolton against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Pool against. 

Mrs. Thomas for, with Mr. Fisher against, 

Mr, Evans of Colorado for, with Mr. George 
W. Andrews against. 

Mr. Kluczynski for, with Mr. Selden against, 

Mr, Aspinall for, with Mr. Stephens against, 

Mr. Howard for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr, Jennings for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 

Mr. Moss for, with Mr. Murray against. 

Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
Hagan of Georgia against. 

Mr. Cabell for, with Mr, Gettys against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr, Derwinski 
against. 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr, Nedzi for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Gubser against. 

Mr. Dyal for, with Mr. Robison against, 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Martin of Alabama 
against. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana for, with Mr. McEwen 
against. 

Mr. Wright for, with Mr. Dickinson against, 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma for, with Mr. 
Harvey of Indiana against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Minshall against. 

Mr. McDade for, with Mr, Bow against. 

Mr, Morse for, with Mr. King of New York 
against. 
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Until further notice: 

Mr. MeVicker with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts, 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. 
O’Konski. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Greigg. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Morrison. 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentlewoman from 
Ohio [Mr. Botton]. If she were pres- 
ent, she would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
1 0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


HOUR OF MEETING, SEPTEMBER 30 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 10 
o'clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR FRI- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER, 30 


Mr: GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of asking 
the distinguished acting majority leader 
the program for tomorrow. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the distinguished minority 
leader, it is the intention of the leader- 
ship to call up immediately upon the 
convening of the House tomorrow, after 
the adoption of the rule, H.R. 17607, to 
temporarily suspend the investment 
credit and the application of accelerated 
depreciation. Following that we hope to 
dispose of two other bills listed on the 
whip notice. The amendments to the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, H.R. 17685, 
and the Water Pollution Control Act, 
H.R. 16076: We will not call up House 
Joint Resolution 1163, the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Transit Authority bill, 
on tomorrow. 

Mr. Speaker, also we may call up the 
rule on the judiciary bill tomorrow but 
not the bill. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight tonight to file a con- 
ference report on the bill H.R. 16559. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


RESOLUTIONS TABLED 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
House Resolution 913, House Resolution 
1012, and House Resolution 1014 will be 
laid upon the table. 

There was no objection. 


TO TERMINATE EXISTENCE OF IN- 
DIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 5392) to 
terminate the existence of the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? The Chair hears none and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
Hartey, O’Brien of New York, EDMOND- 
son, SAYLor, and BERRY. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter during the de- 
bate on the bill H.R. 15111. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO CORRECT SECTION 
NUMBERS AND PUNCTUATION 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that in the engross- 
ment of the bill H.R. 15111 the Clerk be 
authorized to correct section numbers 
and punctuation to conform the bill to 
the action taken in the Committee of the 
Whole and by the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the: request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


LET'S WIN THE ECONOMIC WAR 
FRANCE HAS DECLARED AGAINST 
US 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not know how other Members may feel, 
or how the American people as a whole 
may feel, but as far as I am concerned 
I have just about had enough. This 
Nation is under attack, not militarily but 
economically. And not by our enemies 
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but by those who presumably are our 
friends. And I for one, think it is time 
we did something about it. 

The French, whose nation we saved 
with our treasure and with the lives of 
countless tens of thousands of our young 
men in two successive wars, have 
launched an all-out assault on the fiscal 
stability of our Nation. In fact the lat- 
est volley in that assault has just been 
fired by the French spokesman here in 
our own Capital City during the current 
session of the International Monetary 
Fund at the Sheraton Park Hotel. Under 
orders from General de Gaulle the 
French, having done their best to upset 
our common defense posture in NATO, 
having sided wholeheartedly with the 
enemy who is shooting at our soldiers in 
Vietnam, is now engaged in a bold and 
impudent assault on the American 
dollar. 

It is time we took some effective action 
against that assault, Mr. Speaker, and I 
have a program to propose to this House 
and to the American people to meet that 
assault. We can no longer afford to ig- 
nore the hatchet job which General de 
Gaulle is trying to do not merely to our 
international position but on our econ- 
omy both at home and abroad. 

For some years the United States has 
been faced with a serious economic 
problem, known variously as the gold 
flow, the deficit in our international pay- 
ments, or, perhaps more simply, a severe 
shortage of dollars. The source of our 
problem is not far to seek. It stems 
from our massive efforts ever since the 
end of World War II to prevent the ag- 
gressive expansion of communism and to 
help shaky and distressed countries, in- 
cluding France, get on their own eco- 
nomic feet. This gold flow or shortage 
of dollars aggravates the present inflation 
we are experiencing and the accompany- 
ing rise in our prices. 

What is hard to take is that one of 
the nations which has benefited most 
by these international efforts of 
ours which have created our dollar 
shortage problem, France, whose ceme- 
teries are filled with the bodies of Ameri- 
can soldiers who died to keep France 
free, is now doing its level best to aggra- 
vate the problem we are already strug- 
gling to handle, is attempting to under- 
mine the American dollar, the basis of 
our economy. And, we might as well 
admit, she is beginning to make us hurt. 

The problem of the dollar gap or the 
gold outflow may seem like a compli- 
cated matter, but its general principles 
are not really dificult to understand. 
There are two types of currency used for 
world trade today. One is the British 
pound. The other is the American dol- 
lar. That means that businesses settle 
their accounts internationally in either 
of these two currencies. Because of our 
political stability and our great indus- 
trial might, the dollar is what everyone 
wants. Nevertheless, in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, the English 
use their pound sterling. The confidence 
of stock markets all over the world is 
3 on the stability of the pound and 

ollar. 
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But our dollar has been under severe 
pressure for some time—not from our 
enemies, but from our supposed friend, 
France. Our dollar is backed by gold, 
and we guarantee any nation turning in 
dollars that we will buy them, and in 
turn, sell them gold at $35 an ounce. 

For the last few years, France has been 
converting every single dollar she can 
get her hands on into gold. In the sec- 
ond quarter of 1966, for example, France 
more than doubled her purchase of U.S. 
gold. She bought $220.7 million, up from 
$102.8 million in the first quarter of the 
year, and up $148 million from the sec- 
ond quarter last year. What this all 
means is that all the dollars we Ameri- 
cans spend in France, in any way, 
France then turn around and turns into 
gold. Thus, when you buy a bottle of 
French wine, France takes that dollar or 
two and converts it into gold. The dam- 
age from all of this may be psychologi- 
cal, but it’s still very important. Our 
dollar is so strong, and has been able to 
pay for two world wars and to bail 
France out after World War II with 
help, because people around the world 
have confidence in the dollar. It is 
backed by gold. France cannot use the 
gold she buys. She can only store it. 
Therefore, she really does not transfer 
our dollars into gold except for the 
purely political and, indeed, mischievous 
purpose of trying to undermine the dol- 
lar, thus causing us embarrassment and 
economic trouble. 

This continuing outflow of gold to 
France must stop if we are to maintain 
world confidence in the U.S. dollar. If 
De Gaulle is going to try to undermine 
our dollar by converting all his dollars 
into gold, then we will have to see that 
he does not get the dollars to convert. 
I therefore propose the following courses 
of action to deal with this damaging 
economic threat: 

First. France still owes the United 
States $374 million for money she bor- 
rowed from us during World War II. 
We should insist that she repay it. If 
France is now so rich that she can af- 
ford to convert all her dollars into gold, 
let her first. repay her remaining out- 
standing World War II debt before we 
let her continue her unrelenting assault 
on our gold supply and on the stability 
of the dollar. 

Second. But that $374 million is only 
a drop in the bucket. American tour- 
ists spent about $125 million last year in 
France. That spending must stop. 
Americans should voluntarily stop visit- 
ing France, and stop spending their dol- 
lars there. Perhaps we in Congress 
might even put limitations on such 
travel. 

Third. My most important proposal 
relates to French wine. The United 
States is the largest consumer of French 
wines in the world. Last year we import- 
ed over $44 million worth. We do not 
need French wines. New York State 
produces some of the finest wines and 
champagnes in the world. This area 
produces about $100 million worth. 
Other areas in America also produce 
wines. If we stopped buying French 
wines, and bought New York State wines, 
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De Gaulle would be on his knees in a 
short time. He would not have anything 
like the dollars he now has to convert 
to gold. An important sector of the 
French economy would be affected, and 
he would have to stop trying to under- 
mine our dollar. Let us therefore show 
where we stand by undertaking a na- 
tionwide mass boycott of all French 
wines and champagne. Once we do that 
De Gaulle will get the message. 

We have no quarrel with the French 
people. But we do have a quarrel with 
General de Gaulle. He unilaterally end- 
ed NATO last year, and ordered Ameri- 
can troops out of the France we helped 
him regain and reorganize. We are in 
Europe today only because France in 
the last 50 years, only a stone’s throw 
from Germany, was unable to meet her 
own commitments with her own re- 
sources alone. We helped France after 
World War II and stopped communism 
by our Marshall plan. Now, after all this 
help and blood, the thanks we get is for 
De Gaulle to try and wreck our economy 
by earning all the dollars she can, and 
converting them to gold, thereby deplet- 
ing our supply—all presumably in the 
name of the grandeur of France, all to 
humiliate and undermine the stability 
and prosperity of the United States. 

New York State wine is as good as 
French wine, probably better in fact. 
An embargo on French wine, not by leg- 
islation but by request, and the substitu- 
tion of the use of New York and Califor- 
nia wines would not only make these 
wines more readily available to the 
American public, but it would go far to- 
ward solving our balance of payments. 

Just the other day the French repre- 
sentative at the IMF conference here in 
Washington called for an end to the use 
of the dollar as a basic standard of in- 
ternational exchange, substituting for it 
gold, of which France is trying desper- 
ately to amass quite a hoard. 

French gold reserves ran to $4.5 billion 
last year, making France the second 
largest holder of gold in the non-Com- 
munist world. This gold hoard, used by 
De Gaulle to put pressure on the Amer- 
ican dollar, as a reserve currency, is de- 
scribed by some French Communists as 
France's war chest. 

Mr. Speaker, we have it in our hands 
today as a Nation and as a people to put 
an end to this war, to win it clearly and 
unmistakably for our side. Let us put an 
end now to any further appeasement of 
these French efforts to undermine our 
economy. Let us begin our counter of- 
fensive, and let us begin today. 


IT IS POPULAR TO CRITICIZE ANTI- 
POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, in 
connection with our discussion of the 
antipoverty program, I am pleased to 
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submit an excellent editorial by Mrs. 
Lora S. Britt, editor of the Palatka, Fla., 
Daily News, dated September 26, 1966. 

I certainly commend it to all inter- 
ested in this vital subject. 


From My NOTEBOOK: It’s POPULAR To CRITI- 
CIZE ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


(By Lora Sinks Britt) 


It is popular to criticize the federal anti- 
poverty program. There are people who talk 
about the futility of “give aways.” There 
are those who are convinced that a segment 
of the populace is going to be poor no mat- 
ter what is done for it; that we are headed 
for a socialized state if there are to be rent 
subsidies and aid to the poor; that money is 
being wasted. 

All of these criticisms are well founded 
but, when lumped together to oppose the 
anti-poverty program without any regard for 
its basic purpose and some of the conditions 
that necessitate it, they become out of focus. 

Fundamentally the anti-poverty program 
is not a “give-away”. ‘The program seeks to 
find ways to train and educate people so that 
they can become self sustaining citizens. 
It does not hand out funds to the poor even 
though there are those who try to create 
this image before the public. 

The idea that there have always been poor 
among us and there always will be is un- 
doubtedly true. Human being are human 
beings and there forever will be these who 
through circumstance, lack of ability, intelli- 
gence or initiative remain in abject poverty. 
But there are others, millions of them in 
this land of plenty, who are poor not by 
their own choice or because they lack the 
will to improve their lot. Inadequate edu- 
cation, their environment and fear of step- 
ping out of the old ruts in which they live, 
and even poor health, can keep some people 
in poverty. 

While there is a general complaint against 
the federal government spending so much 
money on the anti-poverty program, not 
enough people in their criticisms are asking 
what their own states or cities had done to 
alleviate the conditions that perpetuate pov- 
erty, crime and disease, before the federal 
government began its program. If every city 
and county, large or small, had moved long 
ago to better educate and train the poor 
there would not have been the occasion for 
the federal government to do the work which 
naturally costs far more when directed from 
Washington than it would have from a state 
capital or the county courthouse. 

Operation Head Start generally has shat- 
tered the idea that the poor did not care 
enough about their children. Where the 
program has been conducted properly par- 
ents cooperated wholeheartedly with the 
Head Start staff and attended meetings in 
far greater ratio than do parents at Parent- 
Teacher meetings. This program seeks to 
give school children a better start in life and 
seemingly it does so, although only time will 
reveal tho results. 

The Job Corps, much maligned because of 
some incidents has helped many young peo- 
ple who would not have had an opportunity 
if they had remained in the cities or the 
rural areas where there were no job possi- 
bilities for them even if they graduated from 
high school. 

The Volunteers for Service to America, 
VISTA, through their work among the poor 


in the remote areas have brought to national 


attention almost unbelievable poverty and 
need in the Appalachian Mountains and 
among the American Indians. 

Of course the poor have always been with 
us, but until the federal anti-poverty pro- 
gram turned the country’s conscience to 
them, they were overlooked, ignored or for- 
gotten... with the number swelling every 
year, 

Unfortunately, the anti-poverty program 
has taken on some aspects that furnish the 
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complainants with fuel for their arguments. 
For one thing, the program in the minds of 
many is designed only for Negroes, This is 
false but because of it, anti-poverty becomes 
synonymous with civil rights controversies 
for many objectors. Another thing is that 
in far too many places money has been 
squandered on fantastically high salaries for 
people in the program with little or nothing 
left over to do the work among the poor. 
The Administration’s rent subsidy bill, which 
would pay part or all of the rent of those 
people who could not afford to pay for the 
kind of housing they need, was a bad feature 
of the anti-poverty program. 

The racial issue, waste in the program and 
the rent subsidy plan have put the anti- 
poverty program out of focus. The real issue 
to be considered is: What will happen if the 
government does not carry on a program to 
help the poor? Will the anti-poverty pro- 
gram be run really for the benefit of the poor 
or will it be run for the politicians seeking 
to advance the future of the Administration? 

If the Federal government should not 
carry on the anti-poverty program, then who 
will step in to do the same work? Of course 
each community could, if it would, but old 
concepts of what the poor can or cannot do 
and what they do or do not want go deep 
and it is unlikely that much would be ac- 
complished very soon—although communi- 
ties may have to try if Congress sometime 
becomes entirely disenchanted with the 
anti-poverty program and fails to appro- 
priate sufficient funds. 

As the House and the Senate this week dis- 
cuss the amount of money to appropriate for 
the anti-poverty program, it would be well if 
congressmen begin asking also how the 
money can be spent more effectively and 
where the “fat” can be cut out of the funds 
by the anti-poverty officials at the top so 
that there is money left to fight the “war” 
at the bottom: 

But for those people who think they op- 
pose unalterably the anti-poverty program 
emanating from Washington, there should 
be the question: If Washington should dis- 
continue the program, (although this is un- 
likely for the present) what plans have been 
made for adopting a similar one in their own 
communities? 

The conscience of many Americans has 
been awakened to the poverty and misery 
around them and they are not willing to turn 


their backs any longer. They want to help 


the poor, but not bureaucracy. 


A NEW 4-YEAR COLLEGE IN THE 
11TH CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT 
OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous ‘consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to a new 4-year college in the 
l1ith Congressional District of Michigan. 
Mackinac College, located on beautiful 
Mackinac Island, opened on September 
14 with 150 charter freshmen and some 
20 faculty members. This Saturday, 
October 1, the college will be dedicated 
and its first president, Dr. S. Douglas 
Cornell, installed. 

Mr. Speaker, I will be honored to par- 
ticipate in the dedication of Mackinac 
College this Saturday, and will do so 
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with the hope and confidence that this 
institution will be dedicated to the high- 
est ideals of our heritage of academic 
freedom. At a time in history when we 
are in competition with totalitarianism 
for the minds of men, I think it is more 
important than ever that we encourage 
and applaud the establishment of edu- 
cational institutions which encourage 
freedom of inquiry, thought, and dis- 
covery. 

I think the objectives of Mackinac 
College are well reflected in the follow- 
ing article which appeared in the Bay 
City Times on September 13, 1966: 

(By Margaret Allison) 

Mackinac ISLAND. —-Mackinac College sees 
itself headed toward a unique educational 
breakthrough suited to the times. 

Its island campus is permeated with the 
spirit of high adventure as administrators 
and faculty talk about how they believe 
Mackinac will become a new force in edu- 
cation. 

The new school opens Wednesday with 150 
charter freshmen and some 20 faculty mem- 
bers. 

Dr. Morris Martin, dean of faculty, wants 
to keep this new liberal arts college relevant. 

“This is the factor for which today’s col- 
leges are looking; but too many are high 
and dry in the backwaters of history.” 

“I am enthusiastic about learning, but I 
want to see knowledge used to redirect to- 
day’s world. Mackinac College will gear its 
courses to answering the problems of the 
world in which we live. 

David Blair, English department co-ordi- 
nator, believes problems of today's world are 
compounded because much modern litera- 
ture presents society as meaningless. “A 
generation which is hungry for relevance is 
being given a diet of husks,” he contends. 

In teaching literature at Mackinac, Blair 
explains, "books will be evaluated in terms 
of human values, not just structure and 
form. 

He fully expects a new crop of young writ- 
ers to emerge at Mackinac, who will point 
man to triumph, not to defeat.” 

“What happens in a nation’s classrooms 
will have as great a bearing on the future as 
what happens in its research laboratories,” 
is the conyiction of Martin Dounda, member 
of the English faculty and former speech- 
writer for the Air Force Systems Command 
in Washington, D.C. 

“The thing that attracted me to Macki- 
nac, he says, “is its avowed aim to educate 
students for responsible leadership in a tech- 
nological age.” 

Prof. E. Harold Tull, physics and introduc- 
tory science teacher, believes “Anyone who 
wants to take responsibility for the world 
needs some knowledge of science.” He has 
been conducting investigations of the lono- 
sphere by means of radio transmitters sent 
aloft in sounding rockets from Fort Church- 
ill in northern Canada. 

Dr. Franklin S. Chance, until recently in 
charge of research and production at Pfizer 
International Pharmaceutical Co., wants “to 
stress math as a way of thinking, rather than 
just a technique for problem-solving. This 
is not unique,” he added. “Educators have 
felt. this was the main reason for teaching. 
But at Mackinac I will try to bring it out 
from under cover so the students them- 
selves realize its importance and achieve 
mental discipline.” 

W. Timothy Gallwey, director of admis- 
sions, from San Francisco, said This is the 
first college to start from scratch with the 
idea in mind to teach leadership in per- 
spective to world opportunity.” 

Gallwey, a 1960 graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity, explained before Mackinac’ was 
formed teams visited 125 universities and 
colleges in 20 states, interviewing countless 
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students, teachers and parents. Confer- 
ences also were held to explore the concerns 
and needs of youth for a type of education 
most suited to the demands of today’s world. 

“This combination of visits, interviews and 
conferences revealed the widespread demand 
for the kind of education that Mackinac 
College will provide.” he said. 

Gallwey said the 150-member charter stu- 
dent body has a wide range of academic 
Ability. per cent are in the top 10 
per cent of their class and could get into 
any college in the country; 55 per cent in 
upper one-half and could get into most 
colleges; the other 15 per cent have leader- 
ship potential although their scores are 
lower. We'll offer a remedial program for 
them, and if they need more extra help we'll 
start a special program.” 

More than 50 per cent of the students “re- 
ceive some sort of financial assistance,” 
Gallwey said We made it possible for all 
students accepted to meet college expenses.” 


OUR INVOLVEMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, during 
my frequent returns to my district in 
Michigan, it has become apparent, from 
discussions with constituents about our 
involvement in Vietnam, that the basic 
position of the United States is not clear- 
ly understood. I have attended every 
possible briefing, I have studied every 
possible source of informed opinion, and 
I have talked to many persons who have 
seen firsthand the situation in Viet- 
nam—my objective being to understand 
why we are there, what we are doing, and 
how do we intend to ultimately find 
peaceful solution to this conflict. I have 
brought together what I consider the 
essentials of our commitment in Vietnam 
in the form of a careful review of our 
basic position, our efforts for negotia- 
tions, the political situation in light of 
the recent elections, the history of our 
economic aid, and an honest hard-facts 
statement on the military situation there. 
Yet my emphasis is on our desire for 
peace, for I believe that, more than any- 
thing else, the people of my district and 
of the country as a whole, earnestly de- 
sire world peace consistent with our na- 
tional honor. I have tried to make this 
review as up to date as possible, realiz- 
ing that the history of events in that 
troubled country has been that of con- 
stant change, and that we ourselves have 
had to look again and again for wise al- 
ternatives amidst a sea of changing cir- 
cumstances. 

To summarize our position in the 
world on the question of peace, and how 
we propose to bring about a just peace, 
we have no finer projection of our ob- 
jectives than that enunciated by Am- 
bassador Arthur J. Goldberg, the U.S. 
representative to the United Nations, in 
the plenary session in general debate, 
on September 22, 1966. Rather than 
Paraphrase or excerpt, I am asking 
unanimous consent that Ambassador 
Goldberg’s address be printed in the 
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Recorp following my review of our basic 
position, as his statement marks a signif- 
icant initiative for peace which must be 
considered as an integral part of our 
basic U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

The United States is ready to order 
a cessation of all bombing of North Viet- 
nam, when assured—privately or other- 
wise—that this step will be answered 
promptly by a corresponding and appro- 
priate de-escalation of aggression against 
the South. 

The United States is also ready to with- 
draw its forces as others withdraw theirs 
so that peace can be restored in South 
Vietnam, and favors international ma- 
chinery to insure effective supervision of 
the withdrawal. 

In stating these U.S. proposals to the 
United Nations General Assembly, Amer- 
ican Ambassador Arthur Goldberg made 
clear September 22 that the United 
States desires a political, not a military, 
solution to the conflict in Vietnam. And 
he stressed that Vietcong representation 
in unconditional discussions or negotia- 
tions of a political solution would be no 
insurmountable problem. 

In his address Ambassador Goldberg 
posed these questions: 

First. Would the government in Hanoi, 
in the interest of peace, and in response 
to a prior cessation by the United States 
of the bombing in North Vietnam, take 
corresponding and timely steps to reduce 
or bring to an end its military activities 
against South Vietnam? 

Second. Would North Vietnam be will- 
ing to agree to a time schedule for super- 
vised, phased withdrawal from South 
Vietnam of all external forces—those of 
North Vietnam as well as those of the 
United States and other countries aiding 
South Vietnam? 

All who are devoted to peace will wel- 
come the U.S. initiatives which Mr. Gold- 
berg outlined. As I speak to you today, 
We are waiting. We are waiting for a 
positive response from North Vietnam. 

As a result of my exhaustive and end- 
less search for the course of reason in 
this most important national question, I 
can only conclude that we must support 
the patience and perseverance of our 
President. 

THE Basic UNITED STATES POSITION 
A commitment against aggression 

The people of the United States are assist- 
ing the people of South Viet-Nam for the 
same reason that we assisted the people of 
Greece and of South Korea—to support a 
free people in the face of Communist aggres- 
sion. Our goal is to preserve the freedom of 
the South Vietnamese people to determine 
their future as they see fit. Tens of thou- 
sands of armed, trained men including tons 
of armaments and North Vietnamese regular 
army units have been infiltrated into South 
Viet-Nam to impress Hanoi’s will by force. 

Three American presidents—Dwight Eisen- 
hower, John F. Kennedy, and Lyndon John- 
son—have pledged us to assist South Viet 
Nam. Many nations whose future may hinge 
on American support are anxiously watching 
our actions in South-Vietnam to determine 
the value of solemn American commitments. 
Their future conduct, as well as that of hos- 
tile nations, will be influenced by the con- 
clusions that are drawn from our support of 
South Viet-Nam. They are watching to see if 
America will persevere. . Our example will 
sustain their desire for freedom, independ- 
ence, and peace. 
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Countering “wars of national liberation” 


To the Chinese Communists, South Viet- 
Nam is the model of so-called wars of na- 
tional liberation. If South Viet-Nam is con- 
quered, we can expect future conflicts in 
Asian nations—Thailand has already been 
designated as the next target—in Africa and 
in Latin America. If South Viet-Nam suc- 
cessfully resists, it will show the Communist 
powers that cheap victories are no longer 
possible and that the price of aggression is 
too costly. In time, the Communist powers 
will hopefully choose to focus their energies 
on their own vast internal problems. 


The goal of self-determination 


Our goals in South Viet-Nam are neither 
military bases, economic domination, nor 
political alliances, We support the right of 
the people of South Viet-Nam to elect their 
government freely and to decide for them- 
selves without outside force and coercion 
such questions as reunification and neutral- 
ity. The United States does not seek the 
destruction of North Viet-Nam or its regime. 

President Johnson stated the American 
preference for using our resources for the 
economic reconstruction of Southeast Asia. 
We are prepared to contribute our share to 
help these people help themselves. But 
despite our desire for peace we are determined 
to honor our commitments and to take all 
necessary measures until we and the 34 other 
nations aiding in the struggle successfully 
assist the people of South Viet-Nam in pre- 
serving their right to determine their own 
destiny. We must not forget that despite 
our assistance it is the South Vietnamese 
people who are still suffering the bulk of the 
casualties in what remains their struggle for 
self-determination. 

Show me the timetable for the withdrawal 
of North Vietnamese forces and I will show 
you the timetable for American withdrawal, 
the President said on Labor Day. 


Unconditional discussions 


The President’s actions and statements 
over the past year have clearly shown that we 
are fully prepared to transfer the struggle for 
South Viet-Nam's freedom from the battle- 
field to the conference table. We continue 
to be ready to discuss a peaceful solution 
without preconditions. When, either as a 
result of the gradual lessening of hostilities 
or of a formal settlement, the people of South 
Viet-Nam are relieved from outside coercion, 
our forces will be withdrawn. 


U.S. EFFORTS FOR NEGOTIATIONS 


Here are some examples of the continuing 
search for a peaceful settlement by the U.S. 
Government during 1965 and 1966: 

In February, April, June, July, and Decem- 
ber, 1965, the Administration warmly en- 
dorsed the repeated efforts by the United 
Kingdom to find such a solution through its 
individual efforts and through the collective 
efforts of the Commonwealth. 

In April, 1965, the Administration wel- 
comed the appeal by seventeen non-aligned 
nations for a settlement through negotia- 
tions without preconditions. 

In May, 1965, the Administration sus- 
pended our bombing of North Viet-Nam and 
sought some indication of a North Viet- 
namese willingness to respond. 

In June, 1965, the Administration encour- 
aged the attempt by the Canadian repre- 
sentative on the International Contro] Com- 
mission for Viet-Nam to discuss the possibili- 
ties of peace with representatives of the 
North Vietnamese Government in Hanoi. 

In July, 1965, the Administration sent a 
message to the Security Council expressing 
the hope that UN members would use their 
influence to bring all governments to the 
negotiating table to halt aggression and 
evolve a peaceful solution. 

From December 24, 1965 to January 30, 
1966, a period of 37 days, the President halted 
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our bombing of military and communica- 
tions targets in North Viet-Nam. He pur- 
sued this course as part of a continuing 
effort to uncover any signs of North Vietna- 
mese willingness to respond in some con- 
structive way which might signify an interest 
in a peaceful solution. The purpose and 
sincerity of our action was conveyed on be- 
half of the President across the globe by 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey, Gover- 
nor Averell Harriman, former Under Secre- 

Thomas Mann, Governor G. Mennen 
Williams and Ambassador Arthur Goldberg. 
In addition, U.S. Ambassadors abroad brought 
the intent of our actions directly to the 
attention of the leaders of over 100 coun- 
tries. Our message was conveyed both di- 
rectly and indirectly to Hanoi. 

In June, 1966, the Administration followed 
closely the peace-seeking mission of Cana- 
dian Ambassador Chester Ronning to Hanoi. 

The Administration welcomes Prime Min- 
ister Gandhi's proposal of July 7, 1966 for a 
peace conference on Viet-Nam, 

In August, 1966, we expressed our great 
interest in the constructive suggestion of 
the Government of Thailand for the conven- 
ing of an Asian Conference to deal with the 
problem of achieving peace in Viet-Nam. 

The Administration encouraged initiatives 
from world leaders such as President Rad- 
hakrishnan of India, former President Nkru- 
mah of Ghana, President Tito of Yugoslavia, 
President Nasser of the United Arab Repub- 
lic, Foreign Minister Fanfani of Italy, and 
the Pope, among others, in seeking means of 
working toward a peaceful settlement. 


No meaningful response 


What has been the response from Hanoi? 
There has been no favorable response from 
Hanoi to any United States or other peace 
initiative. The North Vietnamese continue 
to insist that their agents, the Viet Cong, 
be accepted in advance of any discussions 
as “the sole genuine representative” of the 
South Vietnamese people. In other words, 
North Viet-Nam still insists that it be al- 
lowed to contol the South before it will even 
discuss peace. 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION 
General situation 


The present Government of South Viet- 
Nam, composed of a Directorate as the ruling 
‘authority over a combined military-civilian 
cabinet, has served more than one year with- 
out major alteration. However, the Govern- 
ment was subjected to internal pressures 
following the dismissal of one of the Direc- 
torate members, General Thi, in mid-March, 
1966. On June 6, as a result of these pres- 
sures, the Directorate of ten generals was 
enlarged to include ten civilians. The Gov- 
ernment also announced on June 1 its in- 
tentions to establish an armed forces-civilian 
council to serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Government. This council met for the 
first time on July 5. 


Development of political institutions 


On April 12, 1966 the Government con- 
vened a National Political Congress, mem- 
bers of which were broadly representative 
of all non-communist civilian political and 
religious groupings, to discuss steps to be 
taken for a return to constitutional govern- 
ment. Prior to the Congress, the Govern- 
ment had announced on January 15 its in- 
tentions to establish a National Advisory 
Council to draft a constitution which would 
have been submitted to a national ref- 
erendum in October and followed by elec- 
tions in late 1967. However, acception the 
consensus of the Congress, Chief of State 
General Thieu issued a decree April 14 pro- 
viding for elections for a constituent as- 
sembly within three to five months. 

After additional consultations with re- 
presentative groups, the Government on May 
5 convoked a 32-man Election Law Draft- 
ing Committee, consisting again of Repre- 
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sentatives of Viet-Nam's major non-commu- 
nist groups, to draw up draft laws pertain- 
ing to the conduct of constituent assembly 
elections, the composition and functions of 
the constituent assembly, and the rejuvena- 
tion of political activity. In early June the 
Committee forwarded its recommended 
draft laws to the Government, 


Constituent assembly elections 
Procedures 


On June 19, 1966, the Government of Viet- 
Nam issued two decree laws pertaining to the 
organization and functions of a Constituent 
Assembly and on election procedures for the 
creation of such an Assembly. The decree 
laws were the translation into law of a con- 
sensus arrived at by the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment and the Election Law Drafting 
Committee. 

They provided for a Constituent Assembly 
to be convened with the sole purpose of 
drawing up a constitution. The Vietnamese 
Election Law allowed for one seat in the Con- 
stituent Assembly for each 50,000 voters who 
were registered for the May, 1965 provincial 
and municipal elections. Using this for- 
mula, there were 108 seats open for elec- 
tions, including four seat which were re- 
served for the ethnic Cambodian minority. 
Nine additional seats were reserved for the 
Montagnard (hill tribe) minority. 

Election would be by the direct method 
and by a system of proportional representa- 
tion. In constituencies where there was one 
seat up for election, individual candidates 
would run, and the candidate with the most 
votes would win. In constituencies where 
more than one seat was at stake, lists of 
candidates would be submitted for election. 
A certain percentage of votes would have to 
be won in order for a list to win a seat for 
one, or more, of its members. Special pro- 
visions were applied to the elections for the 
Montagnard seats. 

Voters in the elections had to be 18 years 
old as of December 31, 1965, be inscribed on 
an electoral list, have a valid voter registra- 
tion card, and have not been deprived of his 
rights as a citizen, There were no political 
restrictions placed on voter eligibility. There 
were aproximately 5.600 polling places or 
one polling place for about every 1,000 regis- 
tered voters. 

Candidates for elections could be male or 
female, had to be at least 25 years of age, 
and haye held Vietnamese citizenship for at 
least five years. Some 640 candidates com- 
peted for the 108 directly elected assembly 
seats. Persons who directly or indirectly 
worked for the Communists, and pro-Com- 
munist neutralists as well as neutralists 
whose actions were advantageous to the 
Communists were disqualified as candidates. 

Within fifteen days after the election, the 
elected deputies convened the first meeting 
of the National Constituent Assembly. Un- 
der the Constituent Assembly Law the As- 
sembly is allotted six months to draft a 
constitution. The draft constitution is then 
to be passed to the Chief of State for con- 
sideration by the Directorate and promulga- 
tion or return to the Constituent Assembly 
in revised form. The latter may override 
the Directorate’s revisions by a two-thirds 
majority vote of all members, 

Results 

On September 11, 1966 approximately 4,- 
200,000 voters, or 80 percent of the country’s 
5,288,000 registered voters, went to the polls 
and elected the Constituent Assembly. They 
braved a determined effort by the Viet Cong 
to prevent their voting, which by terror, as- 
sassination, threats and violence directed 
against candidates and ordinary citizens re- 
sulted in more than 500 casualties in the pe- 
riod immediately preceding the election. 

The Viet Cong did prevent those under 
their control from reaching the polls, but 80 
percent of those eligible in the total popula- 
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tion were registered, and, as noted, 80 per- 
cent of these actually voted. By comparison, 
the average voter turnout in an American 
presidential election approximates 55 percent 
of eligible voters; in non-presidential elec- 
tions, the average is closer to 39 percent. 

This was a vitally important step in Viet- 
Nam's evolution toward representative and 
constitutional.government, to be followed in 
1967 by the election of a president and na- 
tional assembly. Successful candidates in- 
cludes some of Viet-Nam's most prominent 
nationalists and political figures as well as 
a representative cross-section of religious, 
regional, ethnic minority and political fac- 
tion leaders, Impartial observers confirmed 
that the election was free of irregularities, 
and that no public support for the Viet Cong 
was apparent. 


U.S. ECONOMIC AID 


Since its formation in 1954 the Republic 
of Viet-Nam has received substantial United 
States economic assistance including Food 
for Peace. During fiscal 1966, the economic 
aid imports totaled about $505 million and 
U.S, assistance for economic and social pro- 
grams about $160 million. AID plans to con- 
tinue at about this same level in FY 1967, 

This economic assistance has made it pos- 
sible to greatly expand programs that meet 
new and enlarged needs for refugee relief, 
health education and hospital construction, 
For example, more than one million South 
Vietnamese refugees have fled to govern- 
ment-controlled territory since January 1965, 
and about half have been resettled while the 
others are in temporary shelters. The United 
States has provided food, construction mate- 
rials, blankets and other supplies in refugee 
relief. Major efforts are underway and ex- 
panding in the field of health. We are as- 
sisting the Vietnamese to enlarge, teaching 
facilities in medical and dental education. 
A surgical or medical team is planned for 
each of the provinces by the end of FY 1967. 
An accelerated program of hospital renova- 
tion, begun in FY 1965, will continue. 


Revolutionary development programs 


Economic and social welfare programs sup- 
ported by the United States play a crucial 
role in the over-all effort to improve the wel- 
fare of the rural population and develop 
their loyalty to the Government of Viet-Nam. 
As was clearly stated in the Honolulu Decla- 
ration, these programs must be closely tied 
to military and police actions to protect the 
villagers and political programs to develop 
local governmental institutions. They cov- 
er a broad range from the training of ad- 
ministrators, teachers, doctors, agricultur- 
alists and other technical personnel to the 
provision of classrooms and textbooks, wells, 
medicines, seeds and fertilizers. A number 
of activities are aimed specifically at in- 
creasing the participation of rural Vietnam- 
ese in local development projects which 
will give added incentives to village self- 
defense. These self-help projects include 
road building, well-digging and school con- 
struction, and combine local labor and ma- 
terials with AID-financed imports of con- 
struction commodities. These are the kinds 
of programs which I strongly support be- 
cause they help people help themselves. 

To foster the revolutionary development 
program, members of the U.S. AID Mission 
are working with Vietnamese in every one of 
the country’s 43 provinces. American ad- 
visors are also assisting the Vietnamese in 
measures to deny economic resources to the 
Viet Cong, the “Open Arms“ defector pro- 
gram, and the vital task of training cadres 
to carry out the entire rural construction 
program. 

Since the success of the entire revolution- 
ary development effort also depends upon 
the ability of the government to supply and 
transport personnel and materials to the 
areas concerned, the U.S. is vigorously sup- 
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porting programs to improve transport and 
logistics, electrification, telecommunications, 
water and urban development. This serves 
both to identify the government with the 
people and to build the structure necessary 
for long-term development under peaceful 
conditions. 
The problem of inflation 

To cope with the inflationary threat, the 
U.S. and the Government of Viet-Nam have 
expanded financing of commercial imports 
and are developing other financial and fiscal 
measures; this process has been assisted by 
the work of an IMF mission which visited 
Viet-Nam in April and May 1966. On June 
18 the Government of Viet-Nam announced 
a Major program to achieve economic stabi- 
lization. At the same time wage and salary 
increases for civil and military employees 
were granted as partial compensation for 
the erosion of purchasing power which had 
already occurred and which was anticipated 
after devaluation. After an initial post- 
devaluation rise in prices, recent indicators 
show an encouraging leveling off. Viet- 
namese and American officials are consulting 
on additional anti-inflationary measures, 
including the improvement of port facilities 
to increase the flow of goods into Viet- 
Nam. 


Free world shipping to North Vietnam 


The U.S. Government has been making 
a serious effort during the past year to 
eliminate Free World shipping to North 
Viet-Nam. This effort is underway through 
a series of high level diplomatic approaches 
to all the nations involved. In these ap- 
proaches I point out the recent amendments 
to the Foreign Assistance Act which would 
end aid to countries whose ships remain in 
the North Viet-Nam trade. 

As a result we have met with considerable 
success. During the first seven months of 
1966 the average number of calls dropped to 
5 a month from 21 a month in 1965 and 34 
per month in 1964. In July 1966 only one 
Free World ship called in North Viet-Nam. 

Nearly all of the remaining shipping in- 
volves small, coastal vessels under charter to 
Communist countries, most of which are 
registered in Hong Kong. Their cargoes are 
nonstrategic. We know of no shipments 
of arms on Free World vessels. Neverthe- 
less, U.S. efforts to achieve a complete ces- 
sation of this trade will continue. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 
Chronological review 


In late 1961, in response to an appeal by 
President Diem and following a high-level 
U.S. study mission which cofirmed the seri- 
ous effects of the Hanoi-directed campaign 
of terror and subversion, President Kennedy 
agreed to increase significantly the U.S. ad- 
visory and logistic effort in South Viet-Nam. 
The Hanoi regime had begun in 1959 to in- 
filtrate into South Viet-Nam former Viet 
Minh cadres who had regrouped in the 
North after the 1954 Geneva Agreements and 
and who had received special training in 
subversion and sabotage. 

By the end of 1962 there was evidence 
that the South Vietnamese had made some 
military progress against the Viet Cong. The 
Viet Cong, however, achieved a strength in- 
crease and a noticeable increase in use of 
mortars and recoilless rifles. 

By the end of 1963 the Viet Cong appeared 
optimistic. They improved their military 
and political situation throughout the coun- 
try from the Ap Bac battle in January 1963 
to increased terrorism following the over- 
throw of the Diem regime. 

Into 1964, the Viet Cong objectives ap- 
peared to be to destroy or prevent the estab- 
lishment of New Life Hamlets, to consolidate 
“liberated” areas, to destroy South Viet-Nam 
forces and to counter efforts to obtain Hoa 
Hao and Cao Dai support. The Viet Cong 
carried out large-scale operations with rela- 
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tive impunity and achieved some success in 
their terrorism and propaganda efforts. The 
continuing infiltration of former Southern 
guerrillas was augmented by the infiltration 
of native Northerners and, late in the year, 
of regular troop units of the North Viet- 
namese Army. 

During the first half of 1965 the Viet Cong 
continued to maintain initiative and momen- 
tum. South Vietnamese lines of communi- 
cation were completely disrupted and the 
Central Highlands isolated for extended pe- 
riods. In response to the request of Prime 
Minister Quat, U.S. ground combat units 
were sent to Viet-Nam, beginning in March, 
to augment the Republic of Viet-Nam's 
Armed Forces and thus correct the military 
imbalance created by the previous introduc- 
tion of North Vietnamese Army units. 

They were later joined by units from Korea, 
Australia, the Philippines, and New Zealand. 
Combined South Vietnamese, United States 
and Free World forces blunted this mon- 
soon offensive.” The number of Communist 
successes declined and there were some im- 
portant victories over the Viet Cong. The 
tempo of Viet Cong activity declined in July 
but, in October the number of Viet Cong in- 
cidents began to increase rapidly through the 
remainder of the year. In October there 
were over 3,300 incidents, in November it sur- 
passed 3,600, and in December it reached 
over 4,000. Each of these was the highest 
encountered to date in the war. Despite over 
40,000 killed or captured and over 9,000 de- 
fections, the Viet Cong continued to main- 
tain an offensive capability. Their year-end 
order of battle more than doubled that at 
the beginning of 1965, 

Combined Viet Cong and North Vietna- 
mese military activity continues in 1966 to 
follow the familiar pattern of terrorism, 
harassment, sabotage and small-scale attacks 
with occasional large-scale operations against 
isolated Government positions. Recent 
South Vietnamese, United States and Free 
World forces operations and air strikes in 
critical areas are believed to have generally 
discouraged large-scale enemy activity and 
disrupted their plans. The Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese Army will probably con- 
tinue their pattern of terrorism, harassment 
and sabotage and possibly increase the num- 
ber of small “hit-and-run” attacks. When- 
ever they can achieve terms of their own 
choosing and when and where it suits their 
purpose, as against the Ashau Special Forces 
Camp in March, they are likely to attack in 
force. 

Enemy tactics 

Enemy tactics have not changed since the 
war began, despite the intensity of their at- 
tacks and an increase in terrorism, propa- 
ganda and sabotage. Their operations are 
still essentially “hit-and-run,” emphasizing 
ambushing and destroying friendly reaction 
forces. 

Order of battle—Current strengths 

Government of South Viet-Nam: Despite 
combat and other losses, the South Vietna- 
mese Armed Forces achieved a modest in- 
crease, Their present strengths are: Approx- 
mately 316,000; 280,000 Regional and Popular 
Forces. 

United States: Approximately 300,000. 

Third National Forces (major contribu- 
tions): 

Korea, 24,500 (soon to be increased to ap- 
proximately 43,000) . 

Australia, 4,700. 

New Zealand, Philippines and Thailand 
(see Section on Free World Assistance to 
South Viet-Nam). 

Viet Cong: Approximately 64,000 Main 
Force, 120,000 irregulars or guerrillas, 40,000 
political cadre, 19,000 support. 

North Vietmamese Army: Approximately 
47,000. There are now 19 North Vietnamese 
Army regiments in South Viet-Nam opposed 
to 9 in 1965. 
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Infiltration 

Men and supplies continue to enter South 
Viet-Nam over established infiltration routes. 
Current estimates give the Communists the 
capability of infiltrating approximately five 
thousand men per month with enough sup- 
plies to sustain them until the Viet Cong sys- 
tem can provide for them or until integrated 
into Viet Cong units. For 1958 to 1964 over 
40,000 were infiltrated from North to South 
Viet-Nam. During 1965, the estimate ex- 
ceeded 26,000. It is estimated that the 1966 
infiltration exceeded 35,000 by the end of 
July. 

Casualties 

Combat deaths since 1961, as of August 20, 
1966, (with U.S. military deaths until 1965 
sustained by advisors only) were: Enemy 
troops, over 141,000; GVN Military, over 
39,000; US Military, 4,832. 

B-52 operations ‘ 

Since they started in June 1965, over 3 
B-52 strikes have been conducted against 
enemy bases in South Viet-Nam. These 
strikes have provided continual disruption 
and harassment in hitherto impregnable 
areas. Prisoners-of-war report that the B-52 
operations have been a significant factor in 
lowering Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army morale. 

Air strikes against North Vietnam 

Bombing of the North began in February 
1965, with a strike on the Dong Hoi Barracks 
and gradually expanded to military targets 
along the infiltration route. A pause in the 
bombing occurred during the period May 13- 
17, and a second pause of 37 days, began 
December 24. Our air strikes have these 
objectives: to make it as difficult and as 
costly as possible for North Viet-Nam to con- 
tinue effective direction and support of the 
Viet Cong; to convince the North Vietnamese 
Government that its control, direction and 
support of the Communist insurgency in 
South Viet-Nam is not worthwhile; to bolster 
morale in South Viet-Nam. 

Our recent bombings of oil facilities in 
North Viet-Nam are in line with this general 
policy. 


FREE WORLD ASSISTANCE TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


In the foreseeable future, the main bur- 
den of outside support for the Government 
of South Viet-Nam has been and will con- 
tinue to be borne by the United States. But 
substantial contributions of military and ci- 
vilian assistance are provided by a large num- 
ber of other countries. 

At the present time, thirty-four free world 
countries are providing—and several more 
have agreed to provide—assistance to South 
Viet-Nam. Negotiations are underway be- 
tween the Government of Viet-Nam and 
many of these nations for additional aid. 

The countries now contributing help to 
South Viet-Nam are: 

Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Can- 
ada, China, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Guatemala, India, Iran, Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy. 

Japan, Korea, Laos, Luxembourg, Malaysia, 
Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Spain, Switzerland, Thailand, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

Significant contributions of armed forces 
have been made in the past year. A Korean 
combat division has been in Viet-Nam since 
October, 1965 and a second division is now 
being deployed. The Australian Government 
has increased its military forces in Viet-Nam 
from 3,900 men to 4,500, and New Zealand 
has raised its artillery battery from four to 
six howitzers. The Philippine Congress has 
approved President Marcos’ request for a 
2,000-man engineering force with support- 
ing security personnel to be sent to Viet- 
Nam; the advance party of this contingent 
recently arrived in Viet-Nam. 
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The Thai Government has announced that 
it will furnish a landing ship, patrol vessel 
and two transport aircraft with crews, there- 
by adding to a previous small military con- 
tribution. 

Free world personnel, other than American, 
in Viet-Nam under governmental arrange- 
ments now number over 30,000, the large 
majority of which are military personnel. 
However, some of these military personnel 
are engaged in civic action programs, such 
as reyolutionary development and medical 
care. Among these are personnel from 
Korea, the Philippines, New Zealand and 
Australia. 

Significant economic contributions have 
been made by the United Kingdom, Japan, 
West Germany, France, Australia, Canada, 
and New Zealand in the form of loans, 
grants, and commercial credits. For ex- 
ample, Germany has made available in loans 
and grants about $27 million. Australia has 
provided technical and economic assistance 
totalling nearly $8 million. Assistance since 
1955 from France has totalled more than $111 
million, while Japan has provided about $55 
million chiefly in the form of reparations. 

Many nations are giving social and hu- 
manitarian assistance to South Viet-Nam, 
More than ten nations are sending medical 
teams which provide for the medical needs 
of entire provinces. Others have contributed 
medicines and supplies for the half million 
refugees in South Viet-Nam, Educators and 
engineers from friendly nations are assisting 
Viet-Nam to rebuild. 


U.S. INITIATIVES FOR PEACE—-THE FOURTEEN 
POINTS 


The following statements are on the public 
record about elements which the U.S: be- 
lieves can go into peace in Southeast Asia: 

1. The Geneva Agreement of 1954 and 1962 
are an adequate basis for peace in Southeast 
Asia; 


2. We would welcome a conference on 
Southeast Asia or on any part thereof; 

3. We would welcome “negotiations with- 
out preconditions” as the 17 nations put it; 

4. We would welcome unconditional dis- 
cussions as President Johnson put it; 

5. A cessation of hostilities could be the 
first order of business at a conference or 
could be the subject of preliminary dis- 
cussions; 

6. Hahol’s four points could be discussed 
along with other points which others might 
wish to propose; 

7. We want no U.S. bases in Southeast 
Asia; 

8. We do not desire to retain U.S. troops in 
South Viet-Nam after peace is assured; 

9. We support free elections in South Viet- 
Nam to give the South Vietnamese a govern- 
ment of their own choice; 

10. The question of reunification of Viet- 
Nam should be determined by the Vietnam- 
ese through their own free decision; 

11. The countries of Southeast Asia can 
be non-aligned or neutral if that be their 
option; 

12. We would much prefer to use our re- 
sources for the economic reconstruction of 
Southeast Asia than in war. If there is 
peace, North Viet-Nam could participate in 
a regional effort to which we would be pre- 
pared to contribute a substantial share. 

13. The President has said The Viet Cong 
would not have difficulty being represented 
and having their views represented if for a 
moment Hanoi decided she wanted to cease 
aggression. I don’t think that would be an 
insurmountable problem.” 

14. We have said publicly and ‘privately 
that we could stop the bombing of North 
Viet-Nam as a step toward peace although 


there has not been the slighest hint or sug- 


gestion from the other side as to what they 
would do if the bombing stopped. 
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HANor's REJECTION OF PEACE—THE FOUR POINTS 


We are not aware of any initiative which 
has been taken by Hanoi during the past 
five years to seek peace in Southeast Asia. 
In fact, Hanoi has denied that it has ever 
made any “peace feelers.” During 1965 Hanoi 
has consistently insisted that its four points 
must be accepted as the sole basis for peace 
in Viet-Nam. 

Hanoi’s four points are: 

1. Recognition of the basic national rights 
of the Vietnamese people—peace, independ- 
ence, sovereignty, unity, and territorial in- 
tegrity. According to the Geneva agree- 
ments, the U.S. Government must withdraw 
from South Viet-Nam U.S. troops, military 
personnel, and weapons of all kinds, dis- 
mantle all U.S. military bases there, and 
cancel its “military alliance“ with South 
Viet-Nam. It must end its policy of inter- 
vention and aggression in South Viet-Nam. 
According to the Geneva agreements, the 
U.S. Government must stop its acts of war 
against North Viet-Nam, completely cease 
all encroachments on the territory and sov- 
ereignty of the DRV. 

2. Pending the peaceful reunification of 
Viet-Nam, while Viet-Nam is still temporarily 
divided into two zones, the military pro- 
visions of the 1954 Geneva agreements on 
Viet-Nam must be strictly respected—the 
two zones must refrain from joining any 
military alliance with foreign countries, 
there must be no foreign military bases, or 
military personnel in their respective ter- 
ritory. 

8. The internal affairs of South Viet-Nam 
must be settled by the South Vietnamese 
people themselves in accordance with the 
program of the National Liberation Front 
without foreign interference. 

(This point as interpreted by Hanoi would 
require that the Viet Cong be accepted as 
“the sole genuine representative” of the peo- 
ple of South Viet-Nam, whether the South 
Vietnamese want it or not). 

4. The peaceful reunification of Viet-Nam 
is to be settled by the Vietnamese people in 
both zones, without any foreign interference. 
STATEMENT BY ÅMBASSADOR ARTHUR J. GOLD- 

BERG, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE TO THE UNITED 

NATIONS, IN THE PLENARY SESSION IN GEN- 

ERAL DEBATE, SEPTEMBER 22, 1966 


As the General Assembly convenes in this 
twenty-first year of the United Nations, we 
of the United States are aware, as indeed 
every delegation must be, of the great re- 
sponsibilities which all of us share who work 
in this world organization for peace, 

No one, I am sure, feels, these responsibili- 
ties more keenly than our Secretary General, 
U. Thant, In the past five years he has filled 
with distinction and effectiveness what is 
perhaps the most difficult office in the world. 
We know how much selfless dedication and 
energy have been exacted from him on be- 
half of the world community. We can well 
understand how the burdens of his office led 
him to his decision not to offer himself for 
a second term as Secretary General. 

The United Nations needs him. It needs 
him as a person, It needs him as a Secretary 
General who conceives his office in the full 
spirit of the Charter as an important organ 
of the United Nations, endowed with the 
authority to act with initiative and effective- 
ness. The members, in all their diversity 
and even discord, are united in their con- 
fidence in him. His departure at this crucial 
time in world affairs, and in the life of the 
United Nations, would be a serious loss both 
to the Organization itself and to the cause of 
peace among nations. We reiterate our ear- 
nest hope that he will heed the unanimous 
wishes of the membership and permit his 
tenure of office to be extended. His afirma- 
tive decision on this question would give us 
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all new courage to deal with the many great 
problems on our agenda. 

The peoples of the world, Mr. President, 
expect the United Nations to resolve these 
problems. With all their troubles and as- 
pirations they put great faith in this Orga- 
nization. They look to us not for pious words 
but for solid results—agreements reached, 
wars ended or prevented, treaties written, 
cooperative programs launched—results that 
will bring humanity a few steps—but giant 
steps—closer to the purposes of the Charter 
which are our common commitment. 

Realizing this, the United States has con- 
sidered what it could say in this general 
debate which would improve the prospects for 
such fruitful results in the present session. 
We concluded that, rather than attempt to 
review the many questions to which we at- 
tach importance, we could make a more use- 
ful contribution by concentrating on the 
serious dangers to peace now existing in 
Asia—particularly the war in Vietnam; and 
by treating this subject in a constructive 
and positive way. 

The conflict in Viet-Nam is first of all an 
Asian issue, whose tragedy and suffering fall 
most heavily on the peoples directly involved. 
But its ons are world-wide. It 
diverts much of the energies of many na- 
tions, my own included, from urgent and 
constructive endeavors. It is, as the Secre- 
tary General said in his statement on Sep- 
tember 1, “a source of grave concern and is 
bound to be a source of even greater anxiety, 
not only to the parties directly involved and 
to the major powers but also to other mem- 
bers of the Organization.” My Government 
remains determined to exercise every re- 
straint to limit the war and to exert every 
effort to bring the conflict to the earliest pos- 
sible end. 

The essential facts of the Viet-Nam con- 
flict can be stated briefily—Viet-Nam today 
remains divided along the demarcation line 
agreed upon in Geneva in 1954. To the 
north and south of that line are North Viet- 
Nam and South Viet-Nam. Provisional 
though they may be, pending a decision on 
the peaceful reunification of Viet-Nam by 
the process of self-determination, they are 
nonetheless political realities in the inter- 
national community. 

The Geneva Accord which established the 
demarcation line is so thorough in its pro- 
hibition of the use of force that it forbids 
military interference of any sort by one side 
in the affairs of the other; it even forbids 
civilians to cross the demilitarized zone. In 
1962 military infiltration through Laos was 
also forbidden. Yet, despite these provi- 
sions, South Viet-Nam is under an attack, 
already several years old, by forces directed 
and supplied from the north, and reinforced 
by regular units—currently some 17 identi- 
fied regiments—of the North Vietnamese 
Army. The manifest purpose of this attack 
is to force upon the people of South Viet- 
Nam a system which they have not chosen 
by any peaceful process. 

Let it be noted that this action by North 
Viet Nam Contravenes not only the United 
Nations Charter, but also the terms of Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 2131(XX), adopted 
unanimously only last December and en- 
titled Declaration on the Inadmissibility 
in the Domestic Affairs of States and the 
Protection of their Independence and 
Sovereignty.” That resolution declares, 
among other things, that no State has the 
right to intervene, directly, or indirectly, 
for any reason whatever, in the internal or 
external affairs of any other State.” It fur- 
ther declares that no State shall . 
assist, foment, finance, incite or tolerate sub- 
versive, terrorist or armed. activities directed 
toward the violent overthrow of another 
State, or interfere in civil strife in another 
State.“ It would be hard to write a more 
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concise description of what North Viet-Nam 
is doing, and has been doing for years, in 
South Viet-Nam. 

Certainly the prohibition of the use of 
force and subversion—both by this resolu- 
tion and ‘by the Charter itself—must apply 
with full vigor to international demarcation 
lines that have been established by solemn 
international agreements. This is true not 
only in Viet-Nam but in all ‘the divided 
States, where the recourse to force between 
the divided parts can have far-reaching con- 
sequences. Furthermore, solemn interna- 
tional agreements, specifically the Geneva 
Accords, explicity prohibit recourse to force 
as a means of reunifying that country. 

Mr. President, it is because of the attempt 
to upset by violence the situation in Viet- 
Nam, and its far-reaching implications else- 
where, that the United States and other 
countries have responded to appeals from 
South Viet-Nam for military assistance. 

Our aims in giving this assistance are 
strictly limited: We are not engaged in a 
“holy war“ against communism.’ We do not 
seek to establish an American empire or & 
“sphere of influence“ in Asia. We seek no 
permanent military bases, no permanent 
establishment of troops, no permanent alli- 
ances, no permanent American presence“ of 
any kind in South Viet-Nam. We do not 
seek to impose a policy of alignment on South 
Viet-Nam. We do not seek the overthrow of 
the Government of North Viet-Nam. We do 
not seek to do any injury to mainland China 
nor to threaten any of its legitimate interests, 
We do not ask of North Viet-Nam an uncon- 
ditional surrender or indeed the surrender of 
anything that belongs to it; nor do we seek 
to exclude any segment of the South Viet- 
namese people from peaceful participation in 
their country’s future. 

Let me say affirmatively and succinctly 
what our aims are. 

We want a political solution, not a military 

solution, to this conflict. By the same 
token, we reject the idea that North Viet- 
Nam has a right to impose a military solu- 
tion. 
We seek to assure for the people of South 
Viet-Nam the same right of self-determina- 
tion—to decide their own political destiny, 
free of force—that the United Nations Char- 
ter affirms for all. 

And we believe that reunification of Viet- 
Nam should be decided upon through a free 
choice by the peoples of both the North and 
South without outside interference, the re- 
sults of which choice we are fully prepared 
to support. . 

These, then, are our affirmative aims. We 
are well aware of the stated position of Hanoi 
on these issues. But no differences can be 
resolved without contact, discussions or ne- 
gotiations. For our part, we have long been 
and remain today ready to negotiate with- 
out any prior conditions, We are prepared 
to discuss Hanoi’s four points together with 
any points which other parties may wish to 
raise. We are ready to negotiate a settle- 
ment based on a strict observance of the 
1954 and 1962 Geneva Agreements, which 
observance was called for in the communique 
of the recent meeting of the Warsaw Pact 
countries in Bucharest. And we will sup- 
port a reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence, or an Asian conference, or any other 
generally acceptable forum. 

At the same time we have also considered 
whether the lack of agreement on peace aims 
has been the sole barrier to the beginning of 
negotiations. We are aware that some per- 
ceive. other obstacles, and I wish to make 
three proposals with respect to them: 

First, it is said that one obstacle is the 
United States bombing ot North Viet-Nam. 
Let it be recalled that there was no bombing 
of North Viet-Nam for ‘five years during 
which there was steadily increasing infiltra- 
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tion from North Viet-Nam; during which 
there were no United States combat forces 
in Viet-Nam; and during which strenuous 
efforts were being made to achieve a peace- 
ful settlement. And let it further be re- 
called that twice before we have suspended 
our bombing, once for thirty-seven days, 
without any reciprocal act of de-escalation 
from the other side, and without any sign 
from them of a willingness to negotiate. 

Nevertheless, let me say that, in this mat- 
ter, the United States is willing once again 
to take the first step. We are prepared to 
order a cessation of all bombing of North 
Viet-Nam—the moment we are assured, pri- 
vately or otherwise, that this step will be 
answered promptly by a corresponding and 
appropriate de-escalation on the other side. 
We therefore urge that the Government in 
Hanoi be asked the following question, to 
which we would be prepared to receive either 
a private or a public response: 

Would it, in the interest of peace, and in 
response to a prior cessation by the United 
States of the bombing in North Viet-Nam, 
take corresponding and timely steps to reduce 
or bring to an end its own military activities 
against South Viet-Nam? 

Another obstacle is said to be North Viet- 
Nam’s conviction or fear that the United 
States intends to establish a permanent mili- 
tary presence in Viet-Nam. There is no basis 
for such a fear. The United States stands 
ready to withdraw its forces as others with- 
draw theirs so that peace can be restored in 
South Viet-Nam, and favors international 
machinery—either of the United Nations or 
other machinery— to ensure effective super- 
vision of the withdrawal. We therefore urge 
that Hanoi be asked the following question 
also: 

Would North Viet-Nam be willing to agree 
to a time schedule for su phased 
withdrawal from South Viet-Nam of all ex- 
ternal forces—those of North Viet-Nam as 
well as those from the United States and 
other countries aiding South Viet-Nam? 

A further obstacle is said to be disagree- 
ment over the place of the Viet Cong in the 
negotiations. Some argue that, regardless 
of different views on who controls the Viet 
Cong, it is a combatant force and, as such, 
should take part in the negotiations. 

Our view on this matter was stated by 
President Johnson, who made clear that, as 
far as we are concerned, this question would 
not be “an insurmountable problem”. We 
invite the authorities in Hanoi to consider 
whether this obstacle to negotiation may not 
be more imaginary than real: 

Mr. President, we offer these proposals in 
the interest ,of peace in Southeast Asia. 
There may be other proposals. We have not 
been and are not now inflexible in our po- 
sition. But we do believe that, whatever 
approach finally succeeds, it will not be one 
which simply decries what is happening in 
Viet-Nam and appeals to one side to stop 
while encouraging the other. Such a po- 
sition can only further delay the peace we all 
desire. The only workable formula for a 
settlement will be one which is just to the 
basic interests of all those involved. 

In this spirit we welcome discussion of this 
question either in the Security Council where 
the United States itself has raised the matter, 
or here in the General Assembly, and we are 
fully prepared to take part in any such dis- 
cussion. We earnestly solicit the further 
initiative of any organ or any Member of 
the United Nations whose influence can help 
in this cause. Every Member has a respon- 
sibility to exert its power and influence for 
peace; and the greater its power and in- 
fluence, the greater is this responsibility. 

Now I turn to another problem, related 
in part to the first: the problem of how to 
foster a constructive relationship between 
the mainland of China, with its 700 million 
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people, and the outside world. The misdi- 
rection of so much of the energies of this 
vast, industrious and gifted people into xeno- 
phobic displays, such as the extraordinary 
and alarming activities of the Red Guards; 
and the official policy and doctrine of pro- 
moting revolution and subversion through- 
out the world—these are among the most 
disturbing phoenomena of our age. Surely, 
among the essentials of peace in Asia are 
“reconciliation between nations that now call 
themselves enemies" and, specifically, “a 
peaceful mainland China.” 

Let me say categorically that it is not the 
policy of the United States to isolate Com- 
munist China from the world. On the con- 
trary, we have sought to limit the areas of 
hostility and to pave the way for the restora- 
tion of our historically friendly relations 
with the great people of China. 

Our efforts to this end have taken many 
forms. Since 1955, United States representa- 
tives have held 131 bilateral diplomatic meet- 
ings in Geneva, and later in Warsaw, with 
emissaries from Peking. 

We have sought without success to open 
numerous unofficial channels of communi- 
cation with mainland China. 

We have made it clear that we do not 
intend to attack, invade, or attempt to over- 
throw the existing regime in Peking. 

And we have expressed our hope to see 
representatives of Peking join us and others 
in meaningful negotiations on disarmament, 
a nuclear test ban, and a ban on the further 
spread of nuclear weapons. 

But the international community cannot 
countenance Peking’s doctrine and policy of 
intervening by violence and subversion in 
other nations, whether under the guise of so- 
called wars of national liberation against 
independent countries or under any other 
guise. Such intervention finds no place in 
the United Nations Charter, nor in the resolu- 
tions of the General Assembly. Yet dozens 
of nations represented in this hall have had 
direct experience of these illegal activities. 

It is in the light of these facts, and of 
our desire for a better atmosphere, that the 
United States has carefully considered the 
issues arising from the absence of representa- 
tives of Peking from the United Nations. 

Two facts bear on this issue and on the 
attitude of my country toward any attempted 
solution. 

First, the Republic of China on Taiwan is a 
founding member of the United Nations and 
its rights are clear. The United States will 
vigorously oppose any effort to exclude the 
representative of the Republic of China from 
the United Nations in order to put repre- 
sentatives of Communist China in their place. 

The second fact is that Communist China, 
unlike anyone else in the history of this 
Organization, has put forward special and 
extraordinary terms for consenting to enter 
the United Nations. In addition to the ex- 
pulsion of the Republic of China, there are 
also demands to transform and pervert this 
Organization from its Charter purposes. 
some of them put forward as recently as 
yesterday. 

What can be the cause of this attitude? 
We cannot be sure, but we do know that it 
comes from a leadership whose stated pro- 
gram is to transform the world by violence. 
It comes from a leadership which is opposed 
to any discussion of a peaceful settlement in 
Viet-Nam. It would almost seem that these 
leaders wish to isolate their country from.a 
world—and from a United Nations—that 
they cannot transform and control. Indeed, 
they have already brought their country to 
a degree of isolation that is unique in the 
world today—an isolation not only from the 
United States and its allies, but from most 
of the non-aligned world and even from most 
of the Communist nations. Many, not only 
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the United States, have sought improved 
relations and have been rebuffed. 

At this moment in history, therefore, Mr. 
President, the basic question about the rela- 
tion between Communist China and the 
United Nations is a question to which only 
the leaders in Peking can give the answer. 
Will they refrain from putting forward 
clearly unacceptable terms; and are they 
pre to assume the obligations of the 
United Nations Charter, in particular the 
basic Charter obligation to refrain from the 
threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of any 
state? 

The world—and my Government—will lis- 
ten most attentively for a helpful response 
to these questions. We hope it will come 
soon—the sooner the better. Like many 
other members here, the United States has 
the friendliest historic feelings toward the 
great Chinese people, and looks forward to 
the occasion when they will once again 
enrich, rather than endanger, the fabric of 
the world community, and, in the spirit of 
the Charter, “practice tolerance and live to- 
gether in peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 

Mr. President, I have dwelt on these great 
and thorny issues of Asia because they are of 
far more than regional importance. Progress 
toward their solution would visibly brighten 
the atmosphere of international relations all 
over the world. It would enable the United 
Nations to turn a new corner—to apply it- 
self with new energy to the great tasks of 
reconciliation and peaceful construction 
which lie before us in every part of the 
globe. 

Such peaceful construction is needed above 
all in the less developed areas. It is needed 
in Southeast Asia, today a region of con- 
flict but also a region of vast undeveloped 
resources—where my country is prepared to 
make a most substantial contribution to the 
development of the whole region including 
North Viet-Nam. It is needed in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, where, under the bold ideals 
of the Alliance for Progress, the states of 
Latin America are already carrying out a 
far-reaching, peaceful process of economic 
and social development. 

In no area are the tasks of economic de- 
velopment more important than on the con- 
tinent of Africa—represented in this hall by 
the delegates of thirty-seven nations. Last 
May, in commemorating the anniversary of 
the Organization of African Unity, the Presi- 
dent suggested ways in which the United 
States, as a friend of Africa, might help with 
some of that continent’s major economic 
problems. Our efforts in this entire field are 
now entering a new stage as we begin to 
carry out the recommendations of a special 
committee appointed to review United States 
participation in African development pro- 
grams, both bilateral and multilateral. 

But the economic side of peace cannot 
stand alone. The time is past when either 
peace or material progress could be founded 
on the domination of one people, or one race 
or one group, by another. Yet attempts to 
do just that still continue in southern Africa 
today. As a result, the danger to peace in 
that area is real. 

My Government holds strong views on 
these problems. We are not, and never will 
be, content with a minority government in 
Southern Rhodesia. The objective we sup- 
port for that country remains as it was stated 
last May: “to open the full power and re- 
sponsibility of nationhood to all the people 
of Rhodesia—not just 6 percent of them.” 

Nor can we ever be content with a situa- 
tion such as that in Southwest Africa, where 
one race holds another in intolerable sub- 
jection under the false name of apartheid. 

The decision of the International Court, 
in refusing to touch the merits of the ques- 
tion of Southwest Africa, was most disap- 
pointing. But the application of law to this 
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question does not hang on that decision 
alone. South Africa’s conduct remains sub- 
ject to obligations reaffirmed by earlier ad- 
visory opinions of the Court whose authority 
is undiminished. Under these opinions, 
South Africa cannot alter the international 
status of the territory without the consent 
of the United Nations; and South Africa 
remains bound to accept United Nations 
supervision, submit annual reports to the 
General Assembly, and “promote to the ut- 
most the material and moral well-being and 
the social progress of the inhabitants.” 

This is no time for South Africa to take 
refuge in a technical finding of the Interna- 
tional Court, which did not deal with the 
substantive merits of the case. The time is 
overdue for South Africa to accept its obli- 
gations to the international community in 
regard to Southwest Africa. Continued vio- 
lation by South Africa of its plain obliga- 
tions to the international community would 
necessarily require all members to take such 
an attitude into account in their relation- 
ships with South Africa. 

Mr. President, many other questions of sig- 
nificance will engage our attention during 
this session of the General Assembly. Fore- 
most among them are questions of disarma- 
ment and arms control, of which the most 
urgent are the completion of a treaty to pre- 
vent the further proliferation of nuclear 
weapons and the extension of the limited 
test ban treaty. Remaining differences on 
these issues can and must be resolved on a 
basis of mutual compromise. 

Finally, I wish to speak of one further 
matter of great concern both to the United 
Nations and to my country: the draft treaty 
to govern activities in outer space including 
the moon and other celestial bodies. 

Major progress has been made in the nego- 
tiation of this important treaty, but several 
issues remain. One of these concerns the 
question of reporting by space powers on 
their activities on celestial bodies. A second 
issue concerns access by space powers to one 
another’s installations on celestial bodies. 
On both of these points the United States, 
at the most recent meeting of the Legal Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Outer Space, 
made significant compromise proposals in 
the interest of early agreement. 

Unfortunately, the USSR has not re- 
sponded constructively to these proposals. 
Instead, it has insisted on still another mat- 
ter: a provision requiring states which grant 
tracking facilities to one country to make 
the same facilities available to all others— 
without reciprocity and without regard to 
the wishes of the granting state. The obli- 
gation proposed by the USSR was unaccept- 
able to many countries participating in the 
outer-space discussions, and was supported 
only by a very small number of East Euro- 
pean states. 

Tracking facilities are a matter for bi- 
lateral negotiation and agreement. The 
United States has held such discussions and 
reached such agreements with a number of 
countries on a basis of mutual commitment 
and common advantage. France and the 
European Space Research Organization have 
also established widespread tracking net- 
works on a similar basis. It is, of course, 
open to the USSR and any other space power 
to proceed in exactly the same way. 

I should like to state today my Govern- 
ment's interest in bilateral cooperation in 
tracking of space vehicles on the basis of 
mutual benefits, and I should like to make 
an offer to help resolve this impasse: If the 
USSR desires to provide for tracking cover- 
age from United States territory, we for our 
part, are prepared to discuss with Soviet 
representatives the technical and other re- 
quirements involved with a view to reaching 
some mutually beneficial agreement. Our 
scientists and technical representatives can 
meet without delay to explore the possi- 
bilities. 
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The outer space treaty is too important 
and too urgent to be delayed. This treaty 
offers us the opportunity to establish, in the 
unlimited realm of space beyond this planet, 
a rule of peace and law—before the arms 
race has been extended into that realm. It 
is all the more urgent because of man’s 
rapid strides toward landing on the moon. 

By far the greater part of the work on the 
treaty is now behind us. We have agreed on 
important provisions, including major ob- 
ligations in the area of arms control. We 
should proceed to settle the remaining sub- 
sidiary issues in a spirit of understanding 
so that this General Assembly may give its 
approval to a completed treaty before the 
Assembly adjourns. 

Mr. President, it is our earnest hope that 
the words of the United States today on all 
these issues may contribute to concrete steps 
toward peace and a better world. 

We know the difficulties but we are not 
discouraged. In the twenty-one turbulent 
years since the Charter went into effect, we 
of the United Nations have faced conflicts 
at least as great and as difficult as any that 
confront us today. The failure of this Or- 
ganization has been prophesied many times, 
But all these prophesies have been disproved. 
Even the most formidable issues have not 
Killed our Organization—and none will. In- 
deed, it has grown great and respected by fac- 
ing the hardest issues and dealing forth- 
rightly with them. 

There is no magic in the United Nations 
save what we its members, bring to it. And 
that magic is a simple thing; our irreducible 
awareness of our common humanity and 
our consequent will to peace. Without the 
awareness and that will, these buildings 
would be an empty shell. With them, we 
have here the greatest instrument ever de- 
vised by man for the reconciliation of con- 
flicts and the building of the better future 
for which all mankind yearns. 


A BILL TO ENCOURAGE THE INCLU- 
SION OF LOSS RAIL CARRIERS IN 
RAILROAD MERGERS 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill which would 
provide an income tax incentive to the 
possible merger partners of small, debt- 
ridden rail carriers through the means 
of a full carryover of net operating 
losses of the smaller carrier to the new 
railroad corporation formed by a merger. 

This bill, I believe, would assist such 
railroads as the debt-ridden Erie-Lack- 
awanna Railroad in their efforts to be 
included as a part of a major rail sys- 
r in the East through merger proceed - 

8. 

With a long-term debt of 8345 million, 
and operating losses in 9 out of the last 
10 years amounting to 8117 million for 
tax purposes, it is no wonder that the 
Erie-Lackawanna is so unattractive as a 
merger candidate. In addition, any 
merger partner would have to be pre- 
pared to either take over the Erie-Lack- 
awanna payroll of more than $9 million 
per month by employing that railroad’s 
workers, or assume an obligation in line 
with the standard Washington condi- 
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tions imposed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of providing each 
worker laid off with 60 percent of his pay 
for the next 5 years. 

Under the present law, loss carryovers 
can be used in a merger of railroads of 
not too unequal sze. This is not the case 
with a merger between the smaller debt- 
ridden carriers suck as the Erie-Lack- 
awanna with any of the three major 
Eastern giants, the C. & O-B. & O., the 
Norfolk and Western, or the proposed 
Pennsylvania-New York Central. Nor 
is there any carryover of net operating 
losses where the assets of an insolvent 
railroad, such as the New Haven, are 
transferred to another railroad. My bill, 
if enacted, would eliminate these in- 
equities. 

The continuing losses from commuter 
service plaguing the Erie-Lackawanna 
and other small carriers has created re- 
sistence to merger on the part of the 
larger rail systems and even the ICC. 
The ICC could require the inclusion of 
the smaller systems, commuter service 
and all, as a condition to approval of 
any merger proposals involving the large 
rail networks. But the agency is un- 
doubtedly aware of the fact that such a 
requirement could be challenged in court 
on the grounds that it would not con- 
form to the best interests of promoting 
a sound rail transportation policy. My 
bill, if enacted, would both assist the 
larger carriers in meeting the impact 
of merger with loss rail lines, and would 
provide the ICC with sufficient reason for 
the agency to require the continuation of 
the necessary commuter service by the 
merged lines. 

My bill would allow a 10-year period 
to be used, rather than the standard 
7-year period, for calculating carryover 
losses. It would apply only in the case 
of regulated rail carriers, defined by law 
as a corporation with 80 percent or more 
of its gross income originating through 
the furnishing or sale of transportation. 
The merged corporations, as a new cor- 
porate entity, would have to continue as 
a regulated rail carrier to benefit from 
the tax carryover provisions. I would 
estimate that in the case of the Erie- 
Lackawanna, the Treasury might lose 
up to $42 million in taxes following a 
merger. 

The potential loss of 16,000 jobs, and 
of rights-of-way that might later have 
to be repurchased for a mass transporta- 
tion system, as well as the need for main- 
taining important freight and commuter 
service, clearly outweighs any temporary 
revenue loss. 

The legislation I have introduced to- 
day is similar in nature to H.R. 10542, 
introduced by my colleagues from New 
York, Mr. Krocu, whose experience in 
these matters as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is highly 
valued. I would hope that early hearings 
could be held on this measure, given the 
fact that the question of the inclusion 
of the small rail carriers in mergers of 
the large eastern railroads and the con- 
tinuation of commuter service is still be- 
ing determined before the ICC and the 
courts. Action on the part of the Con- 
gress on this proposal would be of great 
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benefit in the development of a national 
rail merger policy at the national level, 
particularly here in the Northeast. 


NEW BATTLE CRY FOR FARMERS 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Fuyptey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, after 
years of congressional effort aimed at 
strengthening farm income in the face 
of adverse market conditions, Congress 
must now give its attention to protect- 
ing the farmer from selective price fix- 
ing by the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The farmer is entitled to full parity 
income in the marketplace, but he is 
being denied it because the President and 
his aids arbitrarily use a variety of de- 
vices to drive down farm prices. 

This is a reversal of the historic role 
of government in farm problems. 

For the first time in American history 
the power of government is being used 
to beat farm prices down below parity. 

The Congress has been slow to recog- 
nize this change, and action to curb 
arbitrary control over farm prices must 
be given top priority when the next ses- 
sion convenes in January. 

Singling out farmers for punishment— 
through dumping grains, curbing hides 
exports, urging consumer boycotts and 
the like—is patently unfair in times of 
inflation. Farmers today are in a wor- 
sening cost-price squeeze. 

The parity ratio—which measures the 
prices they get with what they must pay 
for goods and services—is 20 percent 
below the fair level. The new legisla- 
tive battle cry of farmers must be: “Full 
parity in the marketplace.” 

Farm operating expenses are running 
about 4 percent higher than a year ago 
and still climbing. Across-the-board 
price controls are one thing. Selective 
punishment of farmers is quite another. 

A logical first step toward protecting 
the farmer in his right to full parity in 
the marketplace is to insulate Govern- 
ment grain holdings from normal market 
channels. With that in mind I have 
proposed that Government wheat stocks 
cannot be sold for less than $2 a bushel. 
Similar limits should be placed on Gov- 
ernment sales of other grains, 


PROVIDING FOR COST-OF-LIVING 
INCREASES IN THE BENEFITS 
PAYABLE UNDER SOCIAL SECU- 
RITY 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits pay- 
able thereunder. 

Inflation steals from everyone, young 
and old alike, but hurts especially those 
elderly Americans who live on pensions 
or other fixed incomes. 

During the period from 1958 to 1965, 
the Consumer Price Index increased over 
8 percentage points. The cost of serv- 
ices, which our older citizens are more 
likely to need than our younger citizens, 
increased over 16 percentage points, 
When services, exclusive of rent, are con- 
sidered, the increase was 18 percentage 
points. Yet during this 7-year period, 
social security beneficiaries received no. 
increase in social security benefits. 

Inflation is now a fact of life. Prices. 
continue to soar upward. There is an 
urgent need for such a change in the law 
as this bill proposes. Our older people 
and others who live on fixed incomes. 
simply cannot stand the pace of this ad- 
ministration’s inflation. 

There is a precedent for such a provi-- 
sion as I am introducing. Congress, in 
the Federal Employees Salary Act of 
1962, section 1102, provided for an auto- 
matic increase in civil service retirement 
pensions when there has been an in- 
crease of 3 percent or more in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

Why should our elderly people and 
others continue to suffer while runaway 
inflation further destroys the purchasing 
power of their dollar? I urge immediate. 
passage of the bill. 


OPPOSITION TO WAR ON POVERTY 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. WALKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in strong opposition to 
the so-called war on poverty and any 
measure that would extend this pro- 
gram in any degree. 

I have seen, in my own congressional 
district, many examples of how these 
funds are “misused” for strictly political 
purposes. I have seen examples on how 
“poverty” money has been used in my 
State to promote racial unrest. I have 
seen how the taxpayer’s money has been 
taken by Great Society bureaucrats in 
high-salaried positions in the name of 
helping the poor. And, I have seen tax 
money used in my State to pay rent on 
toilets, drinking fountains, refrigerators, 
and so forth, when in fact the property 
was claimed to be rent free. 

The questionable activities of the war 
on poverty by no means ends with the 
State of Mississippi. The entire nation- 
wide program has proven ineffective, and 
a burden on the American taxpayer. 

At the present time we have committed 
approximately 300,000 servicemen—and 
no telling how many dollars—to fight 
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the spread of communism in the Far 
East. There is no question in my mind 
that we should be there, but I do strong- 
ly question the wisdom of conducting a 
so-called war on poverty at home with 
funds we should be using to provide 
equipment and supplies to our military 
men. 

We in the Congress over the past sev- 
eral months have heard much about var- 
ious shortages in equipment and supplies 
in Vietnam, trucks, medical equipment, 
and ammunition: There has also been 
considerable talk on the subject of a pos- 
sible tax increase to cover the added 
cost of the war in Vietnam. In my judg- 
ment, there is no excuse whatsoever for 
our country to experience either military 
shortages—or monetary shortages. 

Our taxes are quite high enough if 
we would cut this political shackle from 
the taxpayer. In the President's budget 
message this year, he proposed sharp 
cutbacks in our school lunch program 
and the school milk program—these pro- 
grams have proven effective for years 
now, yet Great Society officials say they 
are interested in helping the poor. I 
am afraid that the only help the Great 
Society wants to give to the poor is that 
which binds them to the Great Society's 
Political machine. The administration 
claims that it is exercising prudence in 
its spending. Yet, it asks the Congress 
to provide this poverty bill calling for 
even greater expenditures than last year’s 
program. This increase must be covered 
by the taxpayer when threat of a tax 
increase is at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask my colleagues to 
weigh carefully the many pitfalls of 
this bill, the enormous responsibility we 
in Congress have to our servicemen in 
Vietnam, as well as our responsibility to 
the American taxpayer during this time 
of inflation, to set the example a 
curbing domestic spending. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS COMPLICATIONS 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous) matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
complications in foreign affairs are a 
growing concern to the public, and I am 
very pleased to note the leadership 
struggle against communism that is de- 
veloping at the grassroots level. 

Typical of this leadership are speakers 
who are discussing this subject with 
their fellow Americans in a most effective 
fashion. I insert in the RECORD as a 
continuation of my remarks, a speech by 
Mr. Walter V. Chopyk, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
the public relations director of the Anti- 
Communist Committee of Western New 
York, who, in addition, is secretary of the 
Erie County Planning Department. 

His remarks were delivered at a meet- 
ing of the Kiwanis Club in Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., on July 21. His topic, “Berlin West; 
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Berlin, East,” was delivered in line with 
Captive Nations Week, July 17-23: 


REMARKS OF MR. WALTER V. CHOPYK TO THE 
WILKES-BARRE KIWANIS CLUB IN WILKES- 
BARRE, PA., ON JULY 21, 1966, AFTER SLIDES 
AND Brier TALK ON “BERLIN, WEST; BERLIN, 
East,” In Line Wire CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK COMMEMORATION 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, you have heard 
my comments on Berlin, West; Berlin, East. 
You have seen the pictures I secured while 
in West Germany and directly on the site of 
that infamous and ominous construction 
dividing illegally—a formerly free nation. I 
have expressed my opinions clearly after 
interviewing many there and seeing (with 
my own eyes) this terrible wall of the 
enslaved—for that is exactly the term we 
can also apply to East Germany in this 
critical hour in this ominous year of 1966. 

No one likes to hear this, I know, and few 
care to discuss this dividing line—cutting 
in half the jewel-like city of Berlin, proper. 
For it really is this (in appearance, and 
especially at night when millions of vari- 
colored lights illuminate the free side which 
we call West Berlin. 

Before I speak on the Captive Nations 
Week, I ask you sincerely to remember that 
we can no longer go on making mistakes 
such as permitting (as we did and our other 
allies can be so indicted) words to be given— 
lines to be written in so-called agreements 
and then—weakly submit when these are 
broken suddenly and a nation or a city thus 
becomes enslaved overnight. 

This is (as you and the world know) the 
important week of the year—(so proclaimed 
by our President and many Presidents before 
him)—Captive Nations Week. 

Here—in every major city—we gather to 
commemorate and to honor the nations and 
their brave people—now absorbed into that— 
prison of nations erroneously called the 
Soviet Union. There are 28 (and I repeat 
sharply) 28 formerly free, autonomous East 
European nations (East Germany definitely 
included) all of which are enslaved; ex- 
ploited, under dictation from the Muscovites 
daily and we so easily tend to forget this 
factual and appalling reality. 

In passing, may I say, that ere long we 
will be sharply called upon to do something 
more than honor and commemorate these— 
the enslaved nations. Humans can endure 
just so much after having lived in freedom, 
masters of their own ventures, governments 
and destiny. The cracking point comes sud- 
denly and then, regardless, slaves arise to 
throw off their shackles. East Europe could 
be called a tinder-box today—wating for a 
flare to ignite those feelings (inherent in 
those, all of whom love freedom) and then, 
who can predict the outcome. 

West Berlin (living in freedom, yet liter- 
ally rubbing shoulders with slavery) is a 
beacon to those in eastern slavery in Europe 
and may be a pivot, a key territory for West- 
ern diplomatic moves in Europe as time 
shows the way and hour for decisions. 

We must never overlook such important 
key facts (mor forget the east Europeans 
fate—their faithful people living here, never 
forget and still wage battle for liberation of 
their old homelands as this Captive Nations 
Week is full evidence). We must remember 
East Europe’s fate even though crafty, so- 
called friendly Muscovites try now to direct 
our minds towards such places as Vietnam, 
etc. The Soviet would like to consolidate 
their ill-gotten gains in Europe yet always— 
free, West Berlin emanates the promise that 
freedom can be held if once obtained again. 

It is the fear and I repeat—the fear (the 
Soviet leaders live with hourly) that inner 
strength in many satellite nations in east 
Europe will suddenly gain in power and mo- 
mentum—then—those in the western alli- 
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ance would have to act also—and this—the 
Soviets fear and roundly so, as many of their 
recent moves will indicate. Such as, for 
imstance (like a carrot to a donkey) re- 
laxing tension—policies—permitting more 
western tourists to enter red-dominated sat- 
ellites—encouraging mail to flow East-West 
more freely—sending Red athletes and art- 
ists out of dominated countries, etc, 

Time does not permit further discourse 
regarding East Europe and the Soviet en- 
slaved there. But I leave this comment—any 
failure by the western allies to honor their 
guarantees (now remaining) to West Ger- 
many will have serious repercussions and 
even the fate of the free world could hang 
in balance for our allies are becoming hard 
to locate—when the need arises—have you 
noticed? 

Again, in passing and as a service to the 
Soviet-enslaved nations at this time of the 
spotlight on Captive Nations Week, I bring 
up again, the idea that the implementation 
of the United Nations Charter regarding “self 
determination of nations” and free elections 
be tabled again and openly discussed and 
considered at the U.N. (and this because 
the time is opportune when so many new 
nations are emerging and being openly rec- 
ognized—especially by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. To direct western minds away from 
such East-European needed negotiations is 
today Soviet arch strategy—my friends. Re- 
member—the Reds need the basic production 
(like the brown industrial coal from East 
Germany) the finished production from 
every now-industrialized satellite; the daily 
labor, the emerging trained minds in these 
enslaved lands—all these are needed by So- 
viet directors. First—in order to further 
their trade and to barter and secondly, in 
order to under-cut western traders on all 
the world market-fronts. Economic war can 
hurt, cause depressions, labor unrest in un- 
employment and if not, circumvented or 
halted, cause a nation like America or Can- 
ada (export nations) to go into, bankruptcy. 
The Reds are past masters of the art of eco- 
nomic warfare. 

Speaking of trade and why we must at any 
cost hang on to world markets outside of 
the Soviet Union and its satellite area, let’s 
consider briefly some potent facts which we 
cannot brush aside as though they did not 
exist. 

Though our current government policy 
seems to be to encourage more West-East 
trade, especially in European areas absorbed 
by Red Russia, I, for one, and there are many 
like me, do not agree. First, this is desired 
by the Reds to get better made products in 
their hands, often later used by them for 
barter-trade on world markets. They sel- 
dom “flood” their home areas with Ameri- 
can-made products, for this would make 
thelr own people (or the dominated ones) 
dissatisfied with Soviet production. As well, 
when we trade more with our avowed ene- 
mies (for don't forget the line used by Khru- 
shchev, “we will bury you“) we are being 
fool-hardy and even stupid for we thus build 
up the inner strength of those who plan and 
plot to destroy us. We put good American 
money in their hands in huge amounts as we 
reciprocate by buying from them and they 
use this U.S.A. money (in our country and 
Many others worldwide) to pay for subver- 
sion, to propagandize against us, to stir racial 
hate and eventually civil war, all this 
getting good American green-backs and gold 
(in their jeans and banks) to draw on to pay 
the bills for acts of Red subversion. I say 
stoutly, to trade more with our avowed ene- 
mies is to trifle with the death of democracy. 

On this week when we freely gather in large 
groups to remember the 28 East Buropean na- 
tions and East Germany, all of whom exist 
in slavery and are exploited for Soviet gain— 
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do we want to go forward on the same road 
kidding ourselves that “we are too big and 
it could never happen to us, etc.” Let's ask 
ourselves this question. 

Let us here refresh your memories with 
some of Lenin’s outlined strategy which the 
Soviets follow to the letter, though pretend- 
ing otherwise when it suits their evil pur- 
poses. 

Lenin wrote: “First we take Eastern Eu- 
rope, then the masses of Asia, then we will 
encircle the United States, the last fortress 
of capitalism.” ‘We will not have to attack,” 
(Wrote Lenin) for as we have traded, have 
used our diplomacy well, we have subverted 
and the Americans will fall like over-ripe 
fruit, into our hand.” 

As we have watched the Communist Party 
here in convention recently and heard their 
bold statements enunciating their coming 
moves, remember in 1959, in a like congress 
of the Soviet main party, this was said. 
Quote: “Tone down militant action, get into 
the main stream of American life, form more 
youth on the march movements there, get 
into all Negro areas and life, stir integration 
troubles and get Communists into Parent- 
Teacher Associations. Question the myth of 
God and infiltrate all church movements if 
possible in the U.S.A. and Canada. Then 
divide Britain from the U.S. and from Ger- 
many—France from the U.S.A. and promote 
Western trade with Red Russia or her captive 
people, This—to the detriment of U.S. trade 
with free nations.” 

Trade is a major weapon now in the Com- 
munist world offensive and is designed to 
undermine the economic strength of the 
free world. 

Molotov said in 1946: “We are not fighting 
America yet, but once we have deprived her 
of her global markets, she will be in con- 
fusion and then we will square accounts with 
America on her knees,” 

Priends—quoting from Human Events of 
May 21st, 1966, a paragraph of importance: 
“Without fanfare or publicity, East-West 
trade is expanding. The door is opening as 
wide as it can to further trade with the 
Communists. Last year this topped 143 
million. And much that is being sent as 
non-strategic is of high military value to the 
Reds, Such as electronic equipment, indus- 
trial instruments, chemicals, metals, and 
much technical data. No noise was made 
of this exporting because it is an election 
year. 

Friends—Time is my dictator, but I ask 
you, as fellow Americans, can we as active, 
free citizens permit such “cover-up” to go 
on and this, mind you, while our finest sons 
fight and die in Vietnam to hold back Com- 
munist hordes there? We need to speak up 
today, besiege our representative with ques- 
tions and demand to know, “Why we trade 
with enemies while we send America’s best 
to fight those our enemies support and whose 
ideology they follow?” 

Wake up, I say, before it is too late. Stop 
businessmen here from trotting to Moscow 
for dollars, then expecting our fighting men 
to protect them from any kind of Communist 
invasion. Let's play fair—and—play safe. 


THE BATTIN AMENDMENT 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
and small businessmen throughout the 
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Nation will benefit significantly from the 
successful efforts of the Republican 
members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee to soften for the little man 
the impact of the President’s proposed 
tax credit suspension. 

A member of the House Republican 
task force on agriculture, Congressman 
JAMES F. Battin, also a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, offered 
during that committee’s consideration 
of the tax credit suspension bill, an 
amendment which obtained an impor- 
tant exception for U.S. farmers and 
small businessmen. 

The Battin amendment adopted by 
the Ways and Means Committee will al- 
low farmers and businessmen to con- 
tinue using the tax credit provision for 
up to $15,000 of machinery and equip- 
ment purchased during the 16-month 
suspension period. Had Battin not 
pressed for his amendment in commit- 
tee, any chance of altering the bill in the 
House would have been lost, since it is 
unlikely that it will be open to amend- 
ment on the House fioor. 

As the Republican agriculture task 
force recently pointed out, farmer ex- 
emption from this proposed tax credit 
suspension is in the national interest be- 
cause of the need to increase food pro- 
duction. In order to expand their crops, 
farmers will need to purchase additional 
equipment, and suspension of the tax 
credit provision would reduce their in- 
centive to make these necessary pur- 
chases. 

U.S. farmers and small businessmen 
can be grateful for the work of Con- 
gressman Barri and the other Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee for achieving this important 
change in the President’s tax credit sus- 
pension bill—a change which may save 
them millions of dollars. 


ASSISTANCE TO TEACHERS 
THROUGH TAX DEDUCTIONS 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today which would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code to 
allow teachers to deduct from gross in- 
come the expenses incurred in pursuing 
courses for academic credit and degrees 
at institutions of higher education and 
also certain educational travel expenses. 
My bill seeks to clarify the application 
of section 162 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954—relating to trade or busi- 
ness expenses—to expenses incurred by 
teachers in improving their skills. 

Under rulings proposed by the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service, many teachers 
would be prohibited from deducting costs 
incurred in improving their abilities and 
in enriching their knowledge. These IRS 
rulings will not only work a hardship on 
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teachers, but they would also tend to 
discourage the upgrading of skills and 
thus deprive our children of the best 
possible education. 

Mr. Speaker, the Nation is faced with 
a shortage of qualified teachers. Every 
possible incentive must be offered to 
teachers to obtain advanced training and 
to develop the new techniques which are 
demanded today. Surely nothing is 
more important than the education of 
the youth of our country and nothing is 
as essential as good teachers, In this 
era of rapid advancement of knowledge 
and rapid changes in the education field, 
the teacher must keep pace—and many 
attempt to do this, sometimes at great 
personal sacrifice. 

Our Government has placed a high 
premium on education. Congress has 
enacted Federal programs of assistance 
to schools and to students. I am hopeful 
that prompt action will be taken to give 
our teachers, who desire to improve their 
skills through continued education, some 
assistance through the tax deductions 
proposed in this proposal. 


CONGRESSMAN MARK ANDREWS’ 
AUGUST NEWSLETTER 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a good deal of 
interest generated in my August news- 
letter. So that other Members of the 
House may know what its contents were, 
I include it at this point in the RECORD: 

AUGUST 1966. 

Dear FRIEND: Tight money spells serious 
financial hardship for many Americans, As 
the Johnson Administration tries to cover up 
gaping holes in their unrealistic budget by 
putting the Federal government in ruthless 
competition with individual Americans who 
need and want to borrow money, all eco- 
nomic groups suffer. Borrowing money for a 
home or farm becomes more and more diffi- 
cult and costly. In the meantime, home 
builders are laying off workers because there 
simply isn’t enough work to keep them busy. 
Farmers and small businessmen are paying 
higher interest rates for needed operating 
funds. All of this comes about because the 
Administration refuses to come to grips with 
inflation and, instead of taking steps to re- 
lieve the pressure on funds available for bor- 
rowing, they have embarked on a tight 
money, high interest rate policy. Millions of 
average citizens are being made painfully 
aware of what this policy means to them 
every day. Fiscal responsibility on the part 
of the Administration in the form of a bal- 
anced budget and an embargo on non-essen- 
tial spending for unproven programs is long 
overdue. 

H.R. 15557—the Education Bill I intro- 
duced is being thoroughly studied by govern- 
ment analysts to determine how much nionéy 
this proposal will mean for elementary and 
secondary school students in each state. My 
bill, as you may know, provides direct pay- 
ments to the states on the basis of two fac- 
tors (1) student numbers and (2) the effort 
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made by taxpayers to provide needed funds 
at the state level. A state spending a higher 
percentage of its individual income for edu- 
cation purposes (as North Dakota does) will 

t a higher Federal payment per pupil. 

litted is the maze of bureaucratic red tape, 
rules and regulations that make the present 
‘Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
practically unworkable in many of our school 
districts—as I am sure your local school offi- 
cials will point out. Educators feel that the 
principles embodied in my bill would make 
for a much more effective use of tax funds in 
the field of education. M. F. Peterson, our 
Own respected Superintendent of Public In- 
struction said: “The (Andrews) bill meets 
with my wholehearted approval. . I think 
the whole program of State-Federal relations 
and Federal support of education. could be 
improyed and the time of people could be 
better utilized than it is.” 

„Slip. Slide . . and Duck” That was 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman’s advice 
to Democratic candidates for Congress who 
wanted to know how to answer questions 
about the rising costs of living. Now every- 
one—even the Secretary—knows that in- 
creased food costs are not the fault of the 
farmers (who now get only about 33.5¢ out of 
the retail food dollar). The Secretary’s call 
for outright evasiveness in dealing with the 
public is certainly not a policy needed in 
American government. 

U.S. Gold Supply has dropped to the lowest 
point in 28 years, according to a recent Fed- 
eral Reserve report. The current supply is 
about $13.4 billion—the lowest since Septem- 
ber 7, 1938, when it was about $13.2 billion. 

Rumanian Pork in U.S, Stores???—Prob- 
ably not! By calling attention to the House 
Floor to the New York investor who an- 
nounced a loan from the U.S, tax-supported 
Export-Import Bank to finance a pork pro- 
ducing and processing plant in communist 
Rumania, it appears we may have been effec- 
tive in stopping the whole deal. Export- 
Import Bank directors have told me that they 
have not given final approval to the loan. 
The storm of protests resulting from my 
focusing public attention on the transaction 
makes it very unlikely that it will be ap- 
proved. The loan would not only have sub- 
sidized a communist business, but plans 
called for exporting the pork products to the 
U.S, to compete with pork products produced 
by taxpaying American farmers, No wonder 
farmers are worried about an Administra- 
tion that promotes plans such as this! Dur- 
ing my investigation of the pork deal, I 
learned that the Export-Import Bank loaned 
$20 million for an oil refinery in Rumania 
over a year ago. Assuming that this plant is 
now in operation, its products are probably 
the “tiger in the tank” of the Viet Cong war 
machine our boys are fighting in Viet Nam. 
How ridiculous can we get! 

And Congress continues . I certainly 
wouldn’t recommend that Congress hurry 
through any of the bills still waiting action. 
We all realize that thorough debate of legis- 
lation is necessary if the American people are 
to be protected. So, in spite of the fact this 
is a campaign year and I’m looking forward 
to spending as much time as possible in 
North Dakota, there can be no question about 
where my responsibility lies. I will be with 
you this fall only as my Congressional duties 
permit. 

Best personal regards. 

MARK ANDREWS. 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE 17TH DISTRICT 
FARMERS ARE EXCLUDED BY AG- 
RICULTURE DEPARTMENT POLICY 
Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to the No. 2 man in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 80 percent of the 
farmers in the 17th District of Ohio are 
being excluded by the present Federal 
farm policy. Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture John A. Schnittker’s statements, 
on which this figure is based, show that 
not only are the small farmers being cut 
out by USDA policy but that they are 
also expected to get out of farming. 

Schnittker recently said that USDA 
policy is aimed at “achieving parity in- 
come for adequate-size farms, but not 
necessarily small farms.” When asked 
to define adequate-size, Schnittker 
said that they were “those farms with 
more than $10,000 a year in sales.” 

Of the 13,752 farms in the 17th Dis- 
trict of Ohio, 11,017 of them do not gross 
$10,000 or more a year. 

Mr. Schnittker went on to say that 
today’s farm programs have been de- 
signed “specifically to provide price and 
income protection primarily to farmers 
on adequate-size farms. It is not clearly 
understood and widely accepted that 
most small farmers in the United States 
cannot attain good incomes and living 
standards from farming alone. Many 
will expand to larger farms, but more 
will not,” 

What this means is that the small 
farmer will be forced out of business. 
And by the Agriculture Department’s 
definition of small farmer it means that 
if the policy set forth is successful, only 
1 out of 5 will be around to farm, 
and frequent the businesses in the farm 
towns, and support the schools, and do all 
the other things in the rural community 
that now has five times the number of 
people. 

This statement shows that with the 
$10,000 dividing line, four out of five of 
the farmers in the area which I repre- 
sent and in which I live, are on their way 
out of farming. This may be “clearly 
understood and widely accepted” by the 
USDA but it will be quite a shock to these 
11,000 farmers. 

Statements by Mr. Schnittker are part 
of the policy that not only expects these 
farmers to get off the farm but which is 
forcing them to. Here is what happens 
to the 17th District and its eight coun- 
ties when this policy is applied. The 
percentages show the farmers who do 
not fall into the category of the De- 
partment’s policy. Depending on the 
county, the percentage of farmers who 
are being excluded varies from a low of 
64.3 percent in Wayne County to a high 
of 94.7 percent in Guernsey County. 

These figures are not pulled out of the 
air. The basis for the percentages comes 
straight from Under Secretary Schnitt- 
ker’s remarks. The numbers of farmers 
who have gross sales of less than $10,000 
a year are taken from the latest agricul- 
tural census reports, 1964, compiled by 
the Bureau of the Census. ‘These reports 
also state the total number of farmers, 
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so it is easy to figure the percentage of 
farmers who are being cut out by Federal 
farm policy. 

Here are the figures for the counties 
in the 17th District: Ashland, 76.3 per- 
cent; Coshocton, 85.5 percent; Guernsey, 
94.7 percent; Holmes, 77.3 percent; Knox, 
79.3 percent; Licking, 80.6 percent; Mus- 
kingum, 91.1 percent; and Wayne, 64.3 
percent. 

Only one county out of eight has a per- 
centage below 75 percent and three coun- 
ties have more than 85 percent of the 
farms left out by the policy. It is also 
interesting to note that slightly more 
than 70 percent of this eight-county area 
is farmland, so these figures do not rep- 
resent only a small part of the area, but a 
very significant part—significant to me 
and to the others who live there, but not, 
evidently, to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. Schnittker’s statements explain- 
ing what the Department plans to do 
should actually come as no surprise. 
After all, this is the same agency whose 
director, Orville Freeman, advised candi- 
dates to slip, slide, and duck” all ques- 
tions of inflation from the voters. 

These statements make it even more 
clear that the Department of Agricul- 
ture is attempting to institute policies de- 
signed to “slip, slide, and duck” the small 
farmer right out of business. Secretary 
Freeman himself has stated how many 
farmers will, in effect, survive his Depart- 
ment’s policies—1 million. This means 
that some 2.5 million American farmers 
will have to leave their farms and earn 
a living in some other area. 

The same Mr. Freeman also told the 
candidates that if they were backed into 
a corner and had to take sides on the 
question of inflation, they would be bet- 
ter off if they chose the farmer instead 
of the housewife. He said this is be- 
cause the farmer is better organized. 
When it comes to choosing sides, maybe 
Mr. Freeman, and now Mr. Schnittker, 
had better make sure the side they 
choose wants them. Some 80 percent of 
the farmers in the area where I am from 
might have different ideas. 

These farmers, large or small, are 
going to remember that this same De- 
partment is the one which lifts cheese 
import restrictions, to the detriment of 
the American dairy farmer; and uses 
Defense Department cutbacks on pork 
buying to control the hog prices, and 
promotes beef imports in competition 
with American farmers; and whose Com- 
modity Credit Corporation dumped mil- 
lions of bushels of wheat and corn on 
markets which were then bringing the 
farmer only 80 percent of parity; and 
finally the Department which conven- 
iently brushes aside the fact that the 
farmer is also faced with inflation. 


WHAT YOUR VOTE CAN DO FOR 
CONGRESS 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROoK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I do 
not believe that I have ever read a more 
timely article than the one written by 
Charles Stevenson in the October 1966 
Reader’s Digest. Entitled “What Your 
Vote Can Do for Congress,” it surely hits 
the nail right on the head. 

The late Senator Jim Reed, constitu- 
tional Democrat from Missouri, once said 
that about the most contemptuous per- 
son he knew was a “congressional White 
House cat who for a little cream would 
sell the interests of his constituents 
down the river.“ Modern day rubber- 
stamps are no better than that. 

The great article should be read by 
every interested American: 


War Your Vore Can’ Do FOR CONGRESS—THE 
URGENT NEED THIS NOVEMBER Is THE ELEC- 
TION, Nor JUst oF REPUBLICANS OR DEMO- 
CRATS, BUT OF COURAGEOUS MEN WHO WILL 
Bu TRUE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE PEOPLE 


(By Charles Stevenson) 


This year’s national elections on November 
:8 are as important as any in history. The 
future of constitutional government could 
depend upon how you vote; not Republican, 
Demacratic, liberal or conservative, but 
whether you elect Senators and Representa- 
“tives who will fight to save Congress from the 
forces now destroying it. 

If this statement seems incredible, consider, 
as one example, the role of Congress in the 
S.S, Yarmouth Castle tragedy. 

Certain money-hungry operators have been 
putting ricketry old ships into the Caribbean- 
cruise business under foreign flags, a practice 
which enables them to evade U.S. safety 
regulations. Thousands of unsuspecting 
Americans assume the ships must be safe 
because they are permitted to operate out of 
American ports. Alarmed, legitimate Ameri- 
can shipping men and concerned legislators 
of both parties joined to seek a law com- 
pelling the dilapidated vessels to meet U.S. 
standards, 

“Floating firetraps ...could result in 
unspeakable horror and death,” exploded 
Hoyt Haddock of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee. “Risking the lives of cur 
citizens . . , warned Rear Adm. W. J. McNeil 
of the Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, The leaky, 38-year-old S.S. Yarmouth 
Castle was branded especially dangerous. 
“A shining example“ of an unfit ship, 
summed up Rep. WIILIAN S. MAILLIARD of 
California. 

But then the Executive Branch jumped in, 
claiming the urgently needed safety meas- 
ures would represent “unreasonable discrim- 
ination against foreign-flag vessels.” “After 
the word came down from on high,” says 
Marmutarp, “apparently Congress was afraid 
to act and it just let the proposals die.” 
Two and a half months later the Yarmouth 
Castle caught fire as it wallowed through the 
sea. The general alarm wasn’t rung. The 
sprinkler system was ineffective. Fire hoses 
lacked pressure. So flames raged through 
the tinderbox wooden walls. And, amid 
screams and terror, 90 men and women 
perished. 

This incident is shockingly typical of the 
way Congress is surrendering its constitu- 
tional legislative role to the Executive 
Branch. Thus it is helping to bring about a 
perilous change in our form of government. 
Our founding fathers deeply feared concen- 
tration of governmental power, so they 
clearly divided authority: the Congress to 
make our laws, the Courts to interpret them, 
the Executive to administer them. And Con- 
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gress was to be the national forum where the 
voices of all the people could be heard 
through elected representatives directly re- 
sponsible to them. 


PELL-MELL LEGISLATION 


Now, however, as stressed by Prof. Samuel 
P. Huntington of Harvard, “Congress has 
conceded not only the initiative in originat- 
ing legislation. . it has also lost the dom- 
mant influence it once had in shaping the 
content of legislation.” Scarcely ever does 
Congress attempt to refine complicated, 
often revolutionary legislation written by 
Administration bureaucrats unanswerable to 
the public, and merely dispatched to Con- 
gress to be rubber-stamped. 

The result is a crumbling of traditional 
checks and balances that frightens liberal 
and conservative alike. “For heaven’s sake,” 
Rep. E. J. Gurney of Florida cried out in dis- 
gust on the floor of the House, “let us retain 
a little self-respect and independence as a 
legislative body and have the courage to do 
some of the things on our own once in a 
while.” 

Last April, for instance, President Johnson 
called on Congress to compel the taxpayers 
to contribute at least $381 million in supple- 
mentary interest so that bankers would find 
it profitable to buy up low-interest loans 
made by the government under its various 
subsidy programs. The receipts from this 
inflated sale of government assets could then 
be represented as normal income that would 
reduce the Administration’s spending deficit. 
Critics of all stripes denounced this gimmick. 

“Just a government subsidy to the banking 
interests,” declared the liberal Americans for 
Democratic Action, “... will increase in- 
terest rates for all borrowers. . . . accelerate 
the tightening of the money market.“ Here 
was a measure which cried out for Congress 
to solicit expert views, to deliberate, to take 
into account the interests of all Americans. 

But what happened? House Banking and 
Currency Committee Democrats in caucus 
agreed that the measure “stank,” to quote 
one of them. Yet when they began hearings, 
these men were summoned outside one by 
one to take orders phoned from the White 
House. The committee permitted only two 
witnesses to testify—both sent by the Presi- 
dent. In three hours the committee 
obediently approved the bill, involving nearly 
$11 billion. The House obligingly followed 
suit. Since, interest rates have shot up to 
a 40-year high, making it hard for families to 
buy or sell homes and for industry to finance 
job-creating expansion. 

“A good bill can stand debate, deliberation 
and full inquiry,” warns Rep. Burr TALCOTT, 
a California Republican. “Suppression of 
debate and of the free expression of opinion 
will inexorably undermine the majority, Con- 
gress and the nation.” But it goes on all 
the time. 

The President’s bill to subsidize the arts 
compels every taxpayer to finance whatever 
painter, musician, woodcarver, wire bender or 
dancer our federal administrators want to 
help support. Many artists themselves op- 
posed the measure as restricting rather than 
nourishing art. 

Yet up to the very moment the House 
Labor and Education Committee met to con- 
sider the final bill, Republictan members 
were denied even a look at it. Rep. ROBERT 
P. GRIFFIN of Michigan, now a Senator, asked 
that it at least be read aloud. Instead, the 
committee hurriedly put through previously 
undiscussed amendments, then approved the 
revolutionary legislation—all in less than 15 
minutes. 

In this pell-mell fashion, Congress has 
been passing even more momentous laws 
without being aware of what the legislation 
would do. It voted Medicare with most of 
the membership thinking it was providing 
only for the elderly. But an unnoticed sec- 
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tion of the measure enables any state to fur- 
nish medical care for anyone regardless of 
age—with taxpayers all over the country re- 
quired to pick up the bills. Now the Ad- 
ministration quietly has admitted that 
Medicare may cost one billion dollars more 
a year than expected! 


LEFT TO DISCRETION 
Today the Executive Branch is making the 


law. It forces enactment of bills so vaguely 


written that it can make them mean just 
above anything it wants. 

In the $2.3-billion poverty-program legislá- 
tion, for example, 87 phrases such as in his 
discretion” and as he shall deem necessary 
or appropriate” give bureaucrats an incredi- 
bly free hand. 

Thus $256,720 that was voted to help the 
poor in Appalachia is going instead to a 
branch library in well-off Pittsburgh. And 
thus the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is enabled to make an outright 
gift of $81,351 for tennis courts and a 1.6-acre 
park in Somerset, a swank W on 
suburb whose 400 families, most of them up- 
percrust government employes, boast a 
median income of $17,273, the highest in the 
entire Washington area. Meanwhile, as the 
outraged Washington Post pointed out, the 
adjacent District of Columbia is left without 
funds to light playgrounds needed by tens 
of thousands” of poor children. 

Further reaching for power inevitably lies 
in prospect. Even as the Executive Branch 
ignores the clearly written law by refusing to 
submit five-year estimates of what new fed- 
eral programs will cost, Budget Director 
Charles L. Schultze tells Congress it no 
longer should bother about costs. Instead, 
he insists, Congress should merely approve 
“goals” dreamed up by the bureaucrats. 
“We're not sure that it is always wise to ex- 
press the authorizations in dollar terms,” 
Schultze testified. 

The bureaucracy and the White House 
are as one in these seizures of power. Ever 
since New Deal days the bureaucracy has 
been evolving its own elite—career adminis- 
trators, top technicians, specialists—wao op- 
erate the programs and plan what they want 
to enact next. The President often buys 
their ideas; then departmental agents known 
as “legislative Maison” men fan out over 
Capitol Hill, cultivating Congress and, in the 
name of supplying information, actively lob- 
bying for the agreed-upon legislation. 

“Technically,” says Daniel M. Berman, 
professor of Government and Public Admin- 
istration at American University, in his book 
In Congress Assembled, “all the work that 
is done in the bureaucracy to influence Con- 
gressional action is illegal. The law (Title 
18, Section 1913, of the U.S. Code) flatly 
forbids both officers and employes of the 
Executive Branch to use appropriated funds 
for the purpose of lobbying.” 


CONFORMITY—OR ELSE 


Increasingly, the Administration operates 
a highly developed system of political re- 
wards and punishments which politicians 
call “arm twisting.” For example, White 
House emissaries offered Democratic Sen. 
E. I. BARTLETT of Alaska decisive backing for 
a $10-million program to upgrade housing 
for Eskimos (which he had hitherto unsuc- 
cessfully proposed) if he would switch his 
vote to support this year’s controversial rent- 
subsidy program. BARTLETT agreed, and the 
Senate approved the potential $6-billion 
measure, 46 to 45. BARTLETT later said, “I'm 
not proud of myself.” 

There has been special obedience training 
for the 66 freshman House Democrats. So 
they would parrot only approval, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee has drafted their 
speeches and press blurbs, Also, as a fol- 
low-up to a Presidential message, Mike N. 
Manatos, the White House liaison man for 
the Senate, personally handed out ghosted 
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reaction” for their use, the Washington Star 
reported. “Sheets were neatly typed, suit- 
able for immediate insertion in the records 
of any day's Congressional debate. Uni- 
formly, the White House speechwriters 
tended toward expansive praise of the Presi- 
dent's leadership.” 

Meanwhile, the White House arranged for 
them to rendezvous regularly with bosses of 
the government’s heftiest spending programs. 
“The p „ the Washington Post re- 
ported, “is to mobilize the resources of the 
federal government to help re-elect” these 
Johnson supporters. Each freshman -was 
asked what federal handouts he wanted 
poured into his district. “Administration 
officials have been coached to go along with 
any reasonable requests,” the Washington 
Star disclosed, 

Thirty-two senior officials stopped work to 
perform for Representative RICHARD C. 
Warre of Texas. Before 45 constituents in- 
vited to Washington, they wasted two days 
adding up federal money suddenly available 
for Warre’s district—grants for everything 
from football fields to health centers. Ex- 
tolling a White bill to extend a Texas canal, 
Richard Shunick of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion exclaimed, “The U.S. would pick up the 
whole tab and not charge those who benefit.” 

The Democratic National Committee 
meanwhile leased a nationwide communica- 
tions network so the freshmen could phone 
announcements of their prizes to newspapers 
and radio stations back home. Representa- 
tive JoRN R. HANSEN breathlessly announced 
a new post office for Glenwood, Iowa. 
“Why?” exclaimed the dumbfounded mayor, 
noting that the local post office had just been 
remodeled. 

In return, the Administration demands 
conformity. Freshman Representative JoHN 
C. CULVER of Iowa once mustered enough in- 
dependence to oppose a White House-spon- 
sored bill. When he sought to explain to 
constituents via the communications net- 
work, the National Committee curtly re- 
fused him the services it had so eagerly 
offered in the past. 

Representative OTIS PIKE, a liberal Demo- 
erat from Long Island, once had his post- 
Office patronage abruptly cut off for failing 
to support Executive Branch legislation. 
Last spring, because he concluded that the 
rent-subsidy bill was bad for the country, 
he got a warning call from the White House, 
followed by a barrage of others from Ad- 
ministration men. Finally, a messenger let 
him know that a vote against rent subsidies 
might cost his district an important research 
project. 

“There are so many ways the Executive 
Branch can exert pressure,” Prke explains. 
“There are post offices to be built, inlets to 
be dredged; there is money available for 
poverty and school programs, for agricul- 
ture programs and defense programs. There 
are decisions to be made on locating veterans 
hospitals and nuclear reactors. The ac- 
cumulation of powers in the Executive 
Branch, at the expense of Congress, is so 
huge that our system of checks and balances 
has largely broken down.” 

The threats, bribes, payoffs and persecu- 
tions all add up to what liberal commentator 
Eric Sevareid calls “a curious kind of intimi- 
dation.” So many members of Congress haye 
been brought to heel by it that Sevareid 
finds “the once exalted title of Senator or 
Representative has lost much of its prestige.” 


THE BRAVE ONES 

Yet there do remain strong men, liberals 
and conservatives, Republicans and Demo- 
erats, who fight to make Congress the insti- 
tution it was meant to be. They often dis- 
agree, but they share the common qualities 
of courage, integrity and Independence. 

Republican Rep. Tom CURTIS studies late 
at night, analyzing and originating legisla- 
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tion. Then each week or so he flies home to 
St. Louis to explain issues at people’s semi- 
nars. “A Congressman’s job,” CURTIS says, 
“should be to give his people independent 
representation.” 

Rep. EDITH Green (Dem.) from Oregon 
cries out for creative debate. Though a lib- 
eral supporter of Great Society legislation, 
she dares to question its sloppy drafting and 
the steamrolling. “We have in the House a 
determined effort to silence those in dis- 
agreement,“ she says. 

Just last spring, labor leaders warned 
Democrat Sen. FRANK LAUSCHE of Ohio that 
they would unseat him if he voted to uphold 
right-to-work laws. “The people elected me 
to use my own reasoning and conscience,” 
LAUSCHE replied. “I will not be a political 
slave to any special group.” And Republican 
Sen. JOHN J. WILLIAMs of Delaware cast the 
decisive vote which cost stockholders of his 
state’s most influential corporations, Du Pont 
and Christiana, a half-billion dollars in tax 
exemptions. “I'm bound by my oath to seek 
answers that are best for all the people, not 
just a few,” he declared. 

As you get ready to go to the polls this 
November, ask yourself how your Representa- 
tive and Senators measure up against such 
men and women. Scrutinize their voting 
recoras and find out whether they are legis- 
lators or puppets. Judge whether their first 
concern is themselves or the nation. Con- 
sider whether they will help wipe out the 
moral and intellectual corruption besetting 
Washington or whether they're content to 
“go along.” Find out whether they will join 
the battle to make Congress an independent 
branch of the government which takes orders 
only from the electorate. Whether you vote 
for a Democrat or a Republican is not nearly 
as: important as whether you vote for 
integrity. 


A $90-A-DAY OEO CONSULTANT 
GETS POVERTY CONTRACT 


Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. Quie] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, early this 
year, a $105,247 poverty contract was 
signed to train community action, work 
experience, and adult basic education 
officials in Iowa. The organization des- 
ignated to train these officials was 
Social, Educational Research & Develop- 
ment, Inc--SERD—whose incorporator, 
president, treasurer, and apparent one- 
man corporation was Mr. John W. 
McCollum, a $90-a-day OEO consultant. 

We made a mistake by going to SERD— 


Said Mr. C. J. Johnson, Iowa State 
Department of Public Instruction— 


we could have done as well without SERD. 


Mr. Speaker, the SERD contract has 
been widely criticized in the Des Moines, 
Iowa, area. It not only failed miserably 
in its assigned task of training poverty 
officials, but it is reported that guest 
speakers who receive their regular pay in 
Federal tax dollars were paid honorar- 
iums of $75 a day plus expenses. 

This fiasco raises serious questions of 
conflict of interest, duplication of pro- 
grams and wasteful expenditures. What 
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justification does OEO have in negoti- 
ating a contract for this kind of service 
with an individual who is a high-paid 
consultant to OEO and whose “firm” is 
obviously unqualified to do the job? 

How many other consultants does OEO 
have at $90 a day who are receiving 
lucrative poverty contracts from OEO? 
Local and regional officials say this con- 
tract was negotiated at the Washington 
level of OEO. It is obvious that this 
incident illustrates yet another example 
of taxpayers money poured down a drain 
instead of being used effectively to help 
the poor. 

We would like some direct and sensible 
answers as to how this wasteful contract 
came about and what provision has been 
made to avoid future flascos of this 
nature. 


VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
because of my concern over the course 
of the war in Vietnam and the real and 
urgent need to cut off supplies to the 
enemy in order to shorten this tragic con- 
flict, I have, from time to time, under- 
taken to share with my colleagues un- 
classified information made available to 
me by the Department of Defense detail- 
ing the nature and extent of free world 
shipping into North Vietnam as well as 
the “backdoor” aid the Vietcong derives 
from Cambodia. I know most Members 
share my concern over this trading with 
the enemy by our so-called friends and 
allies, and I am grateful for the support 
that has been given my efforts to pro- 
hibit United States aid to any foreign 
country involved in this traffic. I know 
also that most Members have been 
equally concerned over the administra- 
tion’s apparent willingness to tolerate 
this flow of supplies to the enemy and 
its reluctance to take full and effective 
action against it. 

NO TRADE OR NO AID 


Just last week, in fact, the administra- 
tion in its foreign aid appropriations bill 
requested authority to continue aid to 
countries shipping supplies—including 
war goods—to North Vietnam if the 
President determined it to be in the 
national interest. As I could not possibly 
conceive how it would be in our national 
interest to continue aid to those supply- 
ing our enemy I urged that the requested 
authority be denied and was gratified 
that the House agreed with my position. 
As it is, South Vietnam has been getting 
little help from our so-called friends. 
There is no valid reason why we should 
reward those aiding the enemies of free- 
dom in southeast Asia. 

HANOI TRADE: THE OTHER HALF 

Particularly disturbing, as well, has 
been the administration’s policy, up to 
only a few months ago, of hiding under a 
cloak of unnecessary secrecy, full infor- 
mation about this trade: Until April of 
this year the administration was telling 
the American people only half of the 
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story about the number of free world 
ships arriving in North Vietnam. Mis- 
information and distortion on this sub- 
ject still continue to appear. 

The September 19 issue of Newsweek 
magazine contains the following “Peri- 
scope” sighting: 

SHIPS TO HAIPHONG 

Only a few “Free World” vessels still carry 
supplies to Haiphong and other North Viet- 
nam ports. Maritime Administration watch- 
dogs report seven British, four Cypriot, two 
Greek and one Maltese ships between Janu- 
ary 25th and July 14th. 


Newsweek bases its information ob- 
viously on the list issued by the U.S. 
Maritime Administration of ships pro- 
hibited from carrying U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes out of U.S. ports be- 
cause they had sailed to North Vietnam. 
This so-called blacklist, which I urged 
the President to establish but which the 
administration inexplicably waited un- 
til February 11 of this year to an- 
nounce—retroactive to January 25—is 
not an accurate measure of free world 
trade with the Hanoi regime. It records 
only the names of ships, not how many 
times they have gone to North Vietnam. 

The following free-world-flag ships 
appeared on Report No. 7, list of foreign- 
flag vessels arriving in North Vietnam 
on or after January 25, 1966, issued Sep- 
tember 8 by the Maritime Administra- 
tion: 


Flag of registry, name of ship: Gross 
British: tonnage 
Ars A 5, 795 
Greenfee 2, 964 
Feavel) Fra 7,105 
oo nas a ee arie 1, 889 
Santa Granda ....----~--------- 7. 229 
DRIn, cae eke Hesse a 7,127 
Shirley Christine 6, 724 

Cypriot: 
AOMG Dodie eth bss qep diesen oe 7,173 
an, ds 3 nen . 7,147 
„ 7. 229 
7, 303 


Antonia II 


Information provided me by the De- 
partment of Defense reveals that during 
the period referred to by Newsweek, there 
were actually 22 free-world-flag vessels 
trading with North Vietnam rather than 
14 which they reported. Furthermore, 
since January 1, 1966, there have been 
some 30 different free-world vessels call- 
ing at the ports of Haiphong, Hon Gay, 
and Campha. What is even more mis- 
leading about Newsweek’s report is that 
it completely overlooks the fact that 
these 22 ships have made a total of 41 
trips to North Vietnam between January 
25 and July 31. A look through News- 
‘week’s “Periscope” is like looking 
through the wrong end of a telescope. 
It makes reality appear smaller than it is. 

In assessing the full impact of this 
trade, it is not just the number of ships 
involved but the volume of cargo actually 
delivered that is important. 

To put the record straight, Mr. 
Speaker, I insert a chart indicating by 
country of registry the free-world ship 
arrivals in North Vietnam during the 
first 8 months of 1966. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING STILL IMPORTANT 


As compared with the traffic of last 
year, this is a decided improvement. 
This shows something could be done. 
This also shows clearly that more must 
be done. That this traffic exists at all 
is appalling and I will not be satisfied 
so long as there is one free world ship 
helping to supply the enemy. Certainly 
this is not a time to be minimizing this 
deplorable trade and its impact on the 
war effort. In fact, information I have 
received within the past few days con- 
cerning the free world ships arriving 
in Haiphong during August of this year 
included cargo reports which strongly 
suggest the presence of goods of strategic 
value to keep Communist military sup- 
plies moving south. The nature and ex- 
tent of this shipping must continue to 
have the closest scrutiny and the Amer- 
ican people should be told the facts. 

A BELATED “BLACKLIST’’ WITH LOOPHOLES 


While it has its weaknesses, the es- 
tablishment of the “blacklist” is signifi- 
cant in that it put the U.S. Government 
on public record for the first time as 
doing something positive. to stop this 
trading with the enemy. In retrospect 
it is clearly incredible that during 1964 
when there were 401 free world ship ar- 
rivals in North Vietnam and during 1965 
when there were 256, there was no such 
“blacklist,” with some of these same 
ships actually coming to U.S. ports and, 
at least in one instance, picking up U.S. 
Government cargoes. This is even more 
shocking because during 1964 and 1965 
there were more free world ship arrivals 
in North Vietnam than there were Com- 
munist-flag ship arrivals. 

Mr. Speaker, I have joined a score of 
other Members in sponsoring legislation 
to close our ports for private as well as 
Government business to all ships of any 
foreign shipping interest which permits 
any of the vessels under its control to 
trade with the Hanoi regime. The ad- 
ministration has recommended against 
this legislation, even though for a time 
it was given “de facto” enforcement 
through the extra legal boycott initiated 
by patriotic longshoremen. Why, I ask, 
Mr. President, does your administration 
oppose closing our ports to all shipping 
interests that are helping to supply the 
enemy? 

RED-FLAG SHIPPING UP 

While there has been an apparent de- 
cline in free world trade to North Viet- 
nam in 1966 it is to be especially noted 
that there has been at the same time an 
increase in Communist-flag shipping. 
Although I cannot be specific because of 
the nature of the information, I can 
say—based upon general knowledge— 
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that the increase in Communist-flag 
shipping is most alarming and shows 
clearly the vital importance of outside 
supplies to North Vietnam's war effort, 
It is generally known that these ships 
carry not only oil but military hardware 
as well. It is equally evident that without 
this source of supply, Ho Chi Minh would 
be unable to maintain the present level 
of aggression against us and our allies 
in South Vietnam. Yet we continue to 
just watch this trade and collect statis- 
tics, while at the same time sending more 
and more boys into South Vietnam to be 
wounded and killed as they do their best 
to resist an enemy who has been well 
armed with supplies delivered by sea. 

I say we cannot just sit by and watch 
the war being continually escalated in 
South Vietnam by supplies delivered to 
North Vietnam in either Communist or 
free world ships. Our “hands off” policy 
with regard to the procession of ships 
into North Vietnam is but another ex- 
ample of the way in which we are fight- 
ing this war on terms dictated by the 
Communists. The Vietcong, to be sure, 
give our ships no safe conduct passes up 
the river to Saigon. They have, in fact, 
this past month successfully mined a 
U.S. merchant ship, the Baton Rouge 
Victory, killing seven American crewmen. 
Yet we, with the full might of the U.S. 
Navy controlling the South China Sea, 
just seem to drift about, taking no effec- 
tive steps. 

When it became apparent that the So- 
viets were shipping missiles into Cuba— 
where no U.S. men were fighting—Presi- 
dent Kennedy risked a nuclear confron- 
tation in stopping those ships. Every- 
one applauded his resolve and courage 
in so doing. There is no question as to 
how the SAM missiles entered North 
Vietnam and how they are being con- 
tinually resupplied. Such heavy ton- 
nages of missiles, antiaircraft guns, and 
ammunition can only come by sea. Yet, 
we are still not doing much about it even 
though these weapons have been shoot- 
ing down American fliers. 

CAMBODIA'S “BACKDOOR” AID 


Mr. Speaker, there is another aspect of 
the problem of cutting off the enemy’s 
sources of supply which is equally im- 
portant, but with which the administra- 
tion has also failed to come to grips. I 
speak of the Vietcong’s “backdoor” 
source of supply through Cambodia. 

Following an Armed Services Commit- 
tee mission to South Vietnam last 1 
which confirmed numerous reports I ha 
received for several months, I began 
urging that shipping up the Mekong 
River, passing right through South Viet- 
nam, to Cambodia be halted for two prin- 
ciple reasons: First, to stop the suspected 
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flow of contraband over which I found 
there is no effective control; and second, 
to apply economic pressure on Cambodia 
to encourage it to live up to its alleged 
policy of “strict neutrality.” 

I have yet to talk to any knowledgeable 
military people who have any doubt that 
Cambodia is used as a Vietcong sanctu- 
ary and source of supply. In fact, when 
our subcommittee was only a few miles 
from the border, we were told by a Spe- 
cial Forces officer of the existence of 
three airstrips and a training ground 
on Cambodian soil being used by the 
Vietcong. While Cambodian officials 
may not have full information of these 
activities, there is no dispute that they 
have openly aided the enemies of South 
Vietnam. 

The Cambodian delegate to the United 
Nations has said his country “continues 
to support morally and politically the 
struggle of the brave Vietnam people 
against American aggression. We have 
never concealed the fact that in token 
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of our solidarity with the Vietnam peo- 
ple we have offered medical supplies and 
dried fish to the National Liberation 
Front.” 

This is not neutrality. 

In the past, Prince Sihanouk, the 
Cambodian Chief of State, has often 
called for better border surveillance by 
the International Control Commission— 
composed of Canada, India, and Po- 
land—but he always knew that Poland, 
in deference to North Vietnam, would 
not permit it. While indistinct bound- 
ary lines present real inspection prob- 
lems; it would be comparatively easy to 
insure the “neutrality” of goods entering 
Cambodian ports through a meaningful 
examination of ship cargoes as they ar- 
rive and I have challenged the Cambo- 
dian Government to do just that. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point I insert a 
chart detailing the extent of free world 
shipping, by country, up the Mekong 
River through South Vietnam en route to 
Cambodia during 1966. 


Free world ships in Phnom Penh, Cambodia, 1966 


United French Japanese Nether- Italy Denmark Total 
Kingdom lands 
4 10 39 
8 8 37 
3 10 32 
2 11 22 
1 8 21 
3 9 21 
2 6 26 
18 62 34 4 1 1 198 


No one wants the war to be enlarged, 
whether into Cambodia or elsewhere, but 
the point is that the war has been carried 
into Cambodia by the Communists with 
at least the tacit permission of Prince 
Sihanouk. This fact cannot be ignored 
if a much longer, costlier, bloodier strug- 
gle is to be averted. 

I have advocated economic, not mili- 
tary, pressure to be applied to Cambodia 
to spike this escalation before it reaches 
even greater proportions. A truly neu- 
tral Cambodia has nothing to fear. 

Mr. Speaker, the situation with re- 
spect to the frontdoor“ of Haiphong 
and the “backdoor” of Cambodia can- 
not be permitted to continue if we are to 
resolve this conflict. In neither World 
War I nor World War II were vital sup- 
plies permitted to reach our enemies 
without challenge. More recently, in 
the 1962 missile crisis President Kennedy 
did not permit the delivery of strategic 
weapons to Cuba and at a time when 
there were no American forces in combat 
in that country. Why, I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if this is war, as you have told us, 
has your administration not done more 
to cut off the enemy’s sources of supply? 


TAX REFORM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, last 
June 1, I introduced H.R. 15405, to elimi- 
nate the oil depletion allowance. The 
purpose of the bill is to rectify a situa- 
tion of special tax advantage which is 
no longer justified. 


When the 90th Congress convenes, as 
soon as possible, Congress should ex- 
amine the structure and undertake major 
reform. Most recommendations in this 
field were rejected when the 1964 Reve- 
nue Act was enacted into law. 

In remarks I made on the floor of the 
House on June 1, I pointed to the allow- 
ances granted oil and other natural re- 
sources as a particular inequity which 
should be dealt with at an early date. 

The repeal or substantial reduction 
of this deduction is but one step in the 
direction of ending tax favoritism. 

Local and State taxation is steadily 
rising. In this situation Congress must 
insure that Federal income taxes are 
levied as equitably as possible, and an 
end to privileged treatment is a first 
prerequisite. 

In essence, the combination of local, 
State, and Federal levies, along with ris- 
ing prices, is putting lower middle- and 
middle-income groups, as well as retired 
persons, into an intolerable squeeze, 
while other taxable categories are 
granted unjustifiable advantages. 

Tax reform can substantially increase 
Government revenue, at a time when 
deficit spending is feeding the fires of 
inflation. Moreover, when this infla- 
tionary period is effectively halted, 
through various methods, then we can 
ease the brunt now unequally borne by 
certain taxable groups and individuals. 

In order to make the Federal tax bur- 
den more equitable, Congress should 
undertake major tax reform. And I 
once again urge that the depletion allow- 
ance be made a priority item in the re- 
drafting of tax treatment. 
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GERMAN ADMIRAL SEES NEED FOR 
CLOSER UNION IN NATO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, among 
the topics discussed with Chancellor Er- 
hard during his recent visit to this coun- 
try was cooperation in space exploration. 
This makes timely the conclusion and 
recommendations of German Vice Adm, 
Friedrich Ruge concerning general tech- 
nological cooperation among the nations 
of NATO. 

Admiral Ruge, who has participated 
in foreign policy symposia in this coun- 
try and written extensively on NATO 
problems, is a member of the panel of 26 
eminent scientists, scholars, and military 
experts established by the House Repub- 
lican Committee on NATO and the At- 
lantic Community to assist in its Atlantic 
studies program. 

Here is Admiral Ruge’s statement: 

NATURE OF THE ALLIANCE 


NATO is a coordinated alliance, its mem- 
bers are partners with equal rights though 
of greatly differing size and importance, In 
the Atlantic Council, decisions can be reached 
only by unanimous yote, and the Council has 
no powers to enforce them because it is not 
supranational, As a consequence, problems 
are far more difficult to handle than in a 
subordinated alliance where all the smaller 
partners (satellites) have to obey the orders 
of one hegemonial power as it is the case in 
the Warsaw Pact. 

NATO is an alliance concluded for an in- 
definite period, with the proviso that single 
members can leave after twenty years, and 
in the hope that they may not do so, The 
best way to prevent their leaving will be to 
develop the alliance to closer cooperation. 
There is ample historical evidence that coali- 
tions of nations have no great life expectancy 
unless they succeed in evolving a closer union 
with a common governing authority responsi- 
ble at least for foreign policy and defense. 
From small military pacts with neighbors 
(who were first subordinated, later integrat- 
ed) Rome expanded from a city state to a 
world empire. Switzerland started from a 
military pact between three rural communi- 
ties with equal rights, threatened by a com- 
mon foe, The Netherlands first united them- 
selves to eject the Spanish occupation forces. 
The USA grew from a union for wresting lib- 
erty from the colonial power of Great Britain. 
The second German Empire began as a mili- 
tary alliance of 22 states of greatly differing 
size against France. 

In each case, sooner or later a supranational 
governing authority was formed which sub- 
sequently, even under adverse circumstances, 
succeeded in preserving the political unity 
of the new state. 

On the other hand, all alliances in history 
up to 19465 which did not form such an au- 
thority, grew ineffective and disappeared, 
There is only one exception, the pact of mu- 
tual assistance between Great Britain and 
Portugal which was first signed in 1373 A.D. 
and is still valid. Evidently, this has been 
made possible by the special situation of the 
two countries in relation to each other, with- 
out common frontiers and with hardly any 
conflicting interests. This is an exception 
which cannot be applied to the fifteen na- 
tions of NATO. 

Therefore, in theory at least, the first task 
of the Western Alliance should be to bring 
about closer cooperation with the aim of cre- 
ating a supranational authority. In some 
respects, the Atlantic Council was on its 
way to assume some of the duties of such a 
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political body. However, this cannot be ex- 
pected to continue under present circum- 
stances. Even the closer West-European 
Union of the Six does not meet with French 
approval and is threatened unless the French 
Government can be convinced that a weak- 
ening of European cohesion will cause grave 
dangers also for France. 

Actually, these dangers exist for the whole 
of the western world in view of the growing 
strength and aspirations of several other na- 
tions, The Atlantic peoples can hope to 
survive in their way of life ony when they are 
united in their policies and purposes. There- 
fore, to make the Alliance more stable polit- 
ically will haye to be the common goal in 
spite of all temporary reverses. All ways 
leading in this direction will have to be 
explored. 

TECHNOLOGY AND POLICY 


At first sight, technology does not seem 
to be qualified to exert much positive influ- 
ence on this policy. Nuclear technology has 
even proved a disruptive political factor of 
considerable force. This could not be fore- 
seen when the USA, with the Baruch Plan, 
pursued a policy of putting all nuclear de- 
velopment at the disposal of the United Na- 
tions, because NATO did not yet exist at 
the time. This attempt to solve a most diffi- 
cult problem of technological cooperation 
on a world level failed because the Russians 
did not cooperate but created their own nu- 
clear power. As a result the USA fell back 
on restricting nuclear development to a pure- 
ly national scope in the Atomic Energy Act, 
when it would have been preferable, from the 
point of view of western cooperation, to share 
part of the nuclear knowledge at least with 
Great Britain and France, in exchange for a 
elosé political understanding. When the 
American course was not changed even after 
NATO had been founded these two allied na- 
tions developed their own nuclear means at 
high cost and to the detriment of the con- 
ventional defense of central Europe. Then, 
to prevent Germany (which actually did not 
aspire to the possession of nuclear weapons 
and had renounced manufacturing then in 
the Paris Treaties) from following in their 
steps the MLF was suggested, seemingly as a 
military-technical measure to closer nuclear 
cooperation without giving Germany actual 
access to nuclear weapons. 

As things turned out the political impact 
was considerable because the French were 
strictly against this plan, the British also re- 
fused to take part, and the Soviets utilized 
it as an effective propaganda weapon in the 
cold war. All this goes to show how closely 
connected political and technological prob- 
lems will be, and what may happen by tak- 
ing insufficient account of this fact. As a 
rule, with conventional weapons and gear 
the direct political consequences will not be 
so obvious. However, their indirect effects 
may add up and can greatly hamper the 
progress of the alliance as will be shown by 
the state of standardization or rather the 
lack of it. On the other hand, closer exami- 
nation will also show that there are quite a 
number of technological measures and facts 
which could be utilized to improve the situa- 
tion and eventually strengthen the ties of the 
alliance, Therefore, as a general line to be 
taken, existing lack of cooperation should be 
removed as much as possible, and new ways 
and means should be looked for. 

PROBLEMS OF STANDARDIZATION 

The advantages of standardization are so 
self-evident that there should be no prob- 
lems at all, neither politically nor technically. 
The point of view of the military man is: The 
more we standardize, the more hardware we 
can get for the same money. The statesman 
probably will say: The more we standardize, 
the less money we will have to spend for the 
same hardware. The money saved in this 
way could be used for other (political) pur- 


poses. 
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Actually, standardization is not at all com- 
plete in the armed forces of most western 
countries, and much less in NATO. It is not 
only that military men are not easily induced 
to agree on weapon systems and equipment. 
This problem goes much deeper, down to the 
roots of our way of life because it affects 
free enterprise and competition. As a re- 
sult, technical standardization unfortunately 
is one of the least successful features of our 
alliance. To give a striking example: NATO 
started with three different types of jeep; 
now there are fourteen. It is easy to imagine 
what this alone means in duplication of la- 
bor, spare parts, storage, repairs, etc. As 
there are literally millions of technical parts 
which make up the equipment of modern 
armed forces it is not difficult to see how 
much money could be saved by better co- 
operation. Of course, the NATO authorities 
have not overlooked this simple truth but in 
many respects the principles of free econ- 
omy have proved stronger, 

In 1951, NATO set up the Military Agency 
for Standardization (MAS) in London. This 
has done good work by standardizing rifie 
cartridges, vehicle components and attach- 
ments, and some other objects. In addition, 
it has established uniform specifications for 
liquid fuels, lubricating oils, explosives, bal- 
listics, etc., and the U.S, codification of equip- 
ment has been introduced. These are im- 
portant steps, of course. However, results in 
standardizing equipment have been meager 
when compared with the immense amount 
in use and in production. Generally, the 
blame for this lack of success is put on the 
wide geographical area covered by the alli- 
ance. This is hardly valid, however, for 
Soviet Russia and its satellites cover about 
the same amount of territory, and yet stand- 
ardization of weapons and military equip- 
ment is almost complete in the Warsaw Pact. 
This pact is organized in such a way that the 
USSR as the hegemonial power has an almost 
complete grip on the armed forces and the 
means of production of the satellites. Be- 
sides, it has arranged prices and quotas so 
that it is making a good profit and getting 
reparations indefinitely. In NATO, there is 
still too much nationalism and individualism 
of the wrong kind. Preference for one’s own 
industry and endeavors to keep up one’s own 
technical development are easier to under- 
stand, in any case from a normal national 
standpoint. The task before us is to find a 
way to adequate alliance procedures without 
curtailing private enterprise and without en- 
dangering justified economic interests. Real- 
izing that an overall solution is not feasible 
as things stand, the NATO authorities have 
taken quite a number of measures in addi- 
tion to the work of the MAS. 

ACTUAL TECHNOLOGICAL COOPERATION IN NATO 

Under the provisions of the North Atlantic 
Treaty, the Council may set up such subsidi- 
ary bodies as may be necessary. It has done 
so with various groups of experts for the 
exchange of technical information, for safe- 
guarding the rights and patents of individ- 
uals and private firms, etc. Moreover, it has 
created the Advisory Group on Aeronautical 
Research and Development (AGARD) with 
a permanent staff, located at Paris. It has 
taken over the SHAPE Air Defense Technical 
Center in The Hague, and the SACLANT 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Center at La Spezia. 
As much of their work is classified it is difi- 
cult to assess the actual results of these 
agencies, Their influence can be felt, how- 
ever, in a number of technical projects taken 
up not for the whole of NATO but by groups 
of (mostly neighboring) nations. 

The principal projects of that kind are: 

The Fiat G 91, a lightweight tactical air- 
craft (Italy and Germany), 

The Bréguet 1150 “Atlantic”, a maritime 
patrol aircraft (France, Germany, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, British engines), 
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The Hawk Missile, offered by the USA, taken 
up by 5 European countries, and supervised 
by a NATO Hawk Production Organization, 

The Sidewinder Missile, offered by the USA 
and taken up by 8 European countries, super- 
vised by a NATO Directing Group and Officer, 

The Mark 44 Anti-Submarine Torpedo, of- 
fered by the USA and manufactured in 4 
NATO countries with U.S. assistance, 

The F 104 Starfighter, manufactured under 
license in Belgium, Germany, Italy, and the 
Netherlands as well as in Canada. 

NATO is also sponsoring over 30 advanced 
studies at university institutes in NATO 
countries. All these activities are under the 
NATO Armaments Committee. 

However, cooperation between NATO mem- 
bers has not always met with success. An 
example is the attempt to develop a British- 
French-German armored vehicle. At first, it 
was not possible to reach an agreement on 
the characteristics of the new type with the 
British because they wanted thicker armor 
and a heavier gun as a result of their ex- 
perience in North Africa. As a consequence, 
they designed a heavier tank of their own. 
The French and the Germans signed a con- 
tract under which each country developed a 
somewhat lighter tank incorporating Ger- 
man experience in Russia. The two models 
were to be tested and one to be selected for 
both countries. When the prototypes were 
ready and tested each country preferred its 
own product, The contract turned out to be 
so vague that there was no way to enforce an 
accord, and now each country builds its own 
type of tank, fortunately with the same 
gun (of British make). 

French and German experts hold different 
opinions on the model which is to succeed in 
about five years. That is why a new tank will 
be developed by the USA and by Germany to 
be ready around 1970, In this vehicle some 
components will be of American make and 
some of German. At first, this seemed to be 
impossible because one country uses inches 
and pounds, and the other centimeters and 
grams, and there are more differences like 
cycles of alternating current and threads of 
screws, An agreement was reached, however, 
to design the components in such a way that 
they can be removed in toto, and to use the 
German (international) thread where they 
are put together, This is a good example for 
the kind of difficulties which will crop up in 
technological cooperation across the frontiers, 
and how they can be eased until radical 
measures can be taken to abolish them 
altogether. à 

Within the European Economie Com- 
munity, there are fewer purely technical 
problems, and the economic ones should be 
easier to solve. There are so many private 
interests to be considered, however, that e.g. 
the Federal Republic only now has begun to 
get some order into the means of land trans- 
port of its armed forces. The number of 
basic types of trucks will be reduced to three 
(4 tons, 7 tons, and 10 tons) with as many 
standardized components as possible. Five 
large automobile manufacturers have estab- 
lished a common office for this development 
which will be financed by the Ministry of De- 
fense partly at least. Another firm will 
pursue the same line of development at its 
own costs. 

Another step in the right direction is the 
development of a new jeep undertaken by 
Italy, France, and Germany. Twelve firms 
will cooperate in two groups to produce two 
models which will compete for selection. 
The contract is said to be watertight that 
one model only will go into mass production. 

GENERAL RULES FOR TECHNOLOGICAL 
COOPERATION 


From the ample experience already gained 
in NATO, a number of conclusions for an 
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improved technological cooperation can be 
drawn: 

a) there should be general guidance for, 
and supervision of all larger technical proj- 
ects, like weapon systems, more intricate 
equipment, etc. 

b) as a rule, research should be conducted 
on as broad a basis as possible because no- 
body can ever be sure beforehand where a 
b. " might be achieved. But—and 
that is the difficulty in countries with a free 
economy and open competition—results 
should be made available to all concerned 
and interested (with the exception of the 
Soviets, of course). 

c) development should generally proceed 
on more than one line in order to have 
healthy competition. but also with the ex- 
change of results.and the firm understanding 
on the selection after the tests of the various 
models have been finished. 

d) as to manufacture, one model only 
should be built, but if possible by various 
firms in several countries, under license. 

This presupposes an authority which can 
speak and act.in the name of all govern- 
ments concerned. The Armaments Commit- 
tee is a beginning in that direction, espe- 
cially with its groups for the exchange of 
technical information and for the protection 
of individual rights. But as far as can be 
seen it is not strong enough to give general 
guidance and exercise supervision in the 
whole field of weapons’ selection, design, and 
manufacture. In any case, it evidently has 
little influence on the decisions of the ex- 
perts of the various countries concerning 
the military requirements for new weapon 
systems. So far, not a single all-NATO sys- 
tem has been selected or produced. Yet the 
most. important step will be to bring about 
a unanimous decision on the types to be 
manufactured. 

To take the case of the armored vehicles: 

Of course, there might be need for two or 
even more different types for all the condi- 
tions of warfare possible in the NATO area 
and in all the places where NATO members 
might have to operate. The Armaments 
Committee must have the power to bring to- 
gether the best experts to form an armored 
warfare committee, with the task first to 
clarify the main ideas and then to come to 
an ent on the types which will be 
needed. It goes without saying that these 
types should form one “family” with as many 
uniform components (like engines or at least 
cylinders, radio and other equipment, etc) as 
possible. t 

At present, we are still far from such a 
state of affairs. Even if the military should 
come to a complete agreement, enough eco- 
nomic problems will remain to be solved. 
Success or failure in one of the greater proj- 
ects might make or break a private firm. 
Therefore procedures to safeguard their jus- 
tified interests will have to be improved. In 
view of the Very high costs of models half- 
finished and then scrapped (to name only 
the British “Blue Streak” and the TSR 2 
supersonic plane) it seems only right that 
the governments should finance part at least 
of these developments, either directly to 
their nationals or through the Armaments 
Committee for all NATO projects. That this 
Is a practicable way has been proved by the 
construction, ot over 200 airfields financed by 
the NATO Infrastructure Committee, and of 
over 5,000 miles.of pipelines by the NATO 
Pipeline Committee, not to mention radar 
installations, communications, NADGE, and 
other projects. ` 

Incidentally, m the TSR 2 project, almost 
half a billion dollars were invested and lost. 
This demonstrates better than any thing 
how much money can be saved by a closer 
cooperation in the purely technical field 
alone. ; 
bontaz vi “JOINT PRODUCTION 

There will be more problems if one model 
only is to be manufactured but in several 
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countries under license. The firms will have 
to be selected impartially, taking into ac- 
count their contribution to the development, 
their economic ‘situation and possibly that 
of their country, too. What is needed is a 
kind of NATO OECD (Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development) eval- 
uating the individual and general economic 
situation. Although the actual OECD has 
no power of command and can give advice 
only, it has acquired considerable authority 
and is doing good work. The basis for such 
a NATO organization is already in existence 
in the shape of the Division of Production, 
Logistics and Infrastructure under an Assist- 
ant Secretary General who is responsible for 
the most efficient use of the resources of 
the Alliance for the equipment of its forces. 
However, he cannot do enough unless backed 
up by all the major governments. This has 
been done in some fields only (mostly in- 
frastructure). For research, development 
and manufacture he still lacks the neces- 
sary authority. Technological cooperation 
greatly depends on political harmony. This 
also applies to the urgently needed stream- 
lining of measurements, weights, etc. This 
will be a major task in view of its almost 
prohibitive costs, but some progress has al- 
ready been made even in this respect. It will 
have to be implemented by agreements on 
methods of management and production, 
specifications for raw and basic materials, 
and even by establishing unambiguous tech- 
nical (and political) definitions in the var- 
fous languages. A reliable common vocab- 
ulary is at least as n as uniform 
measurements, etc, for misunderstandings 
between people can do more harm than badly 
working engines. 


HOW TO PROCEED 


To execute all these measures will neces- 
sitate an immense amount of work and will 
need very much common sense. Alone find- 
ing out the optimum of what can be done 
at present, and to get it going, will be quite 
a task. A flexible procedure will meet the 
situation best, using short or long steps ac- 
cording to the circumstances. In any case, 
there has to be a determined will behind it, 
and that can be provided only from the po- 
litical side. 

In this interlacing of technical and politi- 
cal aspects it will be advantageous to utilize 
the human factor to the full. This can be 
done by exchanging experts and by giving 
men from the smaller countries opportuni- 
ties to keep in touch with modern develop- 
ments in the USA as the leading power of 
the Alliance not only in military strength 
but-also in technical know-how and scien- 
tific achievements, If there should be any 
objections because of secrecy, nationalism, 
etc., the integrated staffs and establishments 
of NATO will serve as examples how these 
obstacles can be overcome, The Americans 
have the great advantage that the atmos- 
phere in their scientific institutes and their 
industrial plans mostly is more congenial 
and easy than over here in Europe. This fact 
can be a considerable help in fostering an 
“Atlantic spirit” as it already exists among 
military men of all the armed forces con- 
cerned, 

The importance of sharing technical 
knowledge was clearly shown in the de- 
bates following the official declaration of the 
newly elected government of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany in the late fall of 1965. 
All parties and politicians were agreed that 
Germany should not strive for the possession 
of nuclear weapons, in view ot the over- 
whelming American strength in this respect 
and the close ties between the two coun- 
tries... However, repeatedly genuine fear was 
expressed that Germany. would completely, 
be left behind in peaceful nuclear develop- 
ment, too. This is a moot point, of course, 
on account of the Atomic Energy Act, and 
also Soviet propaganda. As things stand, 
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keeping this knowledge reserved for national 
purposes only will help the Russians and 
the Chinese. But it is the Alliance which 
should profit from it. Its cohesion and 
strength will probably be the most impor- 
tant factor for the future of our peoples. 

Every single human contact can help to 
cement it. Exchange of personnel will be 
made easier by acknowledging each other’s 
examinations, diplomas, etc. This will take 
some effort, too, judging from experience in 
Germany. Any way of bringing nationals of 
the various countries together should be 
fostered because it will pay in the long run. 
The exchange of ideas will also help. That 
is why no more America Houses should be 
shut down. They are doing excellent work 
for improving mutual knowledge. Learning 
languages is a final point. The German 
Armed Forces have shown what can be done. 
Thousands of their men have already at- 
tended American service classes without un- 
due difficulties. 

CONCLUSION 

Our common aim is making NATO stronger, 
as it is the best guarantee for our future. 
Technological cooperation is only one of the 
ways to this aim, and it is still far from sat- 
isfactory. Much can be done to improve it 
but this will greatly depend on political de- 
velopments. There will be whole-hearted 
cooperation from Germany because it has 
realized that the old ideas of complete in- 
dependence and freedom of action are out- 
of-date in the Atomic Age. Liberty can be 
preserved only in a firm alliance of re- 
sponsible nations, 

F. RUGE. 


Mr. Speaker, we are indebted to the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. MOR- 
TON] for making an analysis of Admiral 
Ruge’s statement. A member of our 
committee on NATO, he is also a mem- 
ber of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee and the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committe. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. MORTON]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found a number of very useful and prac- 
tical ideas in the paper submitted to the 
Committee on NATO and Atlantic com- 
munity by retired Vice Admiral Ruge of 
the West German Navy. 

To begin with, I support the admiral’s 
concept that NATO is an alliance con- 
cluded for an indefinite period with the 
provision that a member can leave after 
1969, but in the hope that none will 
chose to do so. It also appears to me 
that the admiral’s basic thought is clear; 
that is, that for an alliance to be main- 
tained it is necessary for it to develop 
into closer cooperation. Failing that 
closer collaboration, ineffectiveness and 
erosion are likely to set in. 

Before going any further, it is prob- 
ably appropriate to note that Admiral 
Ruge’s paper is largely—almost entire- 
ly—devoted to the military aspects of 
NATO. This is understandable and is 
fully appreciated in view of the admiral’s 
technical and professional experience. 
But for the total evaluation of the politi- 
cal, economic and diplomatic values to be 
derived from the NATO Alliance, both 
his paper and clearly my commentary 
approach but a single aspect of the 
NATO problem. I also admire Admiral 
Ruge’s candid reference to the possible 
competition of private interests in dif- 
ferent countries in the economic sphere. 
To recognize that this difficulty exists 
also in the military weapons and equip- 
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ment sphere is to take a significant first 

step; For we all realize that it is nec- 

essary to identify the problem before we 

2 — move successfully in finding a solu- 
on. 

At the same time, it is obvious to the 
careful reader who is conversant with 
the whole of the NATO recommenda- 
tions that several of the arguments and 
the general rationale of the admiral’s 
paper are to a degree applicable to the 
other nonmilitary aspects of the NATO 
community. The problem of the stand- 
ardization of military weapons and 
equipment has an immediate and direct 
bearing on the matter of cost. As it is 
well known that as every NATO member 
state has its own budgetary problems, 
the reduction of costs, while still main- 
taining adequate security, is something 
that can be warmly embraced by each of 
the member states. Thus, the reduction 
in the large number of models and types 
of weapons, equipment and vehicles is 
highly desirable. I hope that much fur- 
ther progress along this line can be 
made. The existing military agency for 
standardization is to be commended for 
its accomplishments and, at the same 
time, it should be urged to even greater 
efforts. I feel the same way about the 
advisory group on aeronautical research 
and development. It is my fervent hope 
that standardization can be speeded up. 

I must refer to Admiral Ruge’s expo- 
sition about the unhappy consequences 
of the U.S. administration’s efforts to 
embody the concept of multilateral 
forces—MLF. One cannot but regret 
the haste and the lack of consideration 
of the other allies’ positions which was 
exhibited by the U.S. administration at 
the time of the Nassau Conference de- 
cision on Skybolt and other weapons. 
I do not doubt that the results of this 
meeting and of the ill-conceived pressure 
for MLF had the result in the minds of 
many of our NATO allies of delaying 
and damaging joint defense measures. 

Several of the specific recommenda- 
tions of Admiral Ruge I find to be emi- 
nently logical. One is that to improve 
technological cooperation within NATO, 
research should be conducted on as broad 
a. basis as possible. Development of 
models of weapons and an ultimate de- 
cision for the production of one model 
can very well avoid nationalistic objec- 
tions by licensing the production of such 
items in several different countries. 
Admiral Ruge asserts that approximately 
$500 million was invested and lost by 
the scrapping of the supersonic plane— 
TSR-—2—project: 

I think we should all be heartened by 
Admiral Ruge’s conclusion, that is, of 
wholehearted technological coopera- 
tion by Germany to preserve a firm alli- 
ance of responsible nations. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield, back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


SISTER M. IGNATIA, APOSTLE OF 
, ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 


The SPEAKER’ pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, almost 
everyone has heard of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, an organization dedicated to help- 
ing rehabilitate the sick alcoholic. But 
fewer people have ever heard of Sister 
M. Ignatia, one of the guiding spirits of 
the organization. Before her death, Sis- 
ter Ignatia was instrumental in the 
founding of Alcoholics Anonymous and 
in making it a success. 

Sister Ignatia was born in County 
Mayo, Ireland. At the age of six she 
came to America with her family to set- 
tle in Cleveland. In 1914 she received 
the habit of the Sisters of Charity of St. 
Augustine and rose in this order to the 
position of registrar at St. Thomas Hos- 
pital in Akron, Ohio. 

There she met the men who were to 
become the founders of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous, known as Dr. Bob and Bill W., 
in keeping with the AA principle of 
anonymity. Motivated by their own 
failure because of alcoholism, the broker 
and the doctor had been working on a 
new method of rehabilitating alcoholics. 
Dr. Bob, who was a staff surgeon at St. 
Thomas Hospital, asked Sister Ignatia 
if she, as registrar of the hospital, could 
help by providing a private room for 
an alcoholic patient. At that time alco- 
holics were admitted only to jails and 
workhouses, but Sister Ignatia, sensing 
that personal treatment for alcoholics 
would be effective as well as humane, 
prepared a bed in the hospital for Dr. 
Bob’s first patient. 

Luckily, Sister Ignatia’s Mother Su- 
perior approved of her gesture and sup- 
ported her in the task of making St. 
Thomas Hospital in Akron the first in- 
stitution in the world to have a perma- 
nent hospital plan for alcoholics. 

Despite the fact that initial progress 
was slow and that there was little public 
support for Alcoholics Anonymous, Sis- 
ter Ignatia directed this pioneer project 
in alcoholic rehabilitation with. great 
dedication. She continued this work— 
and made it a project of the Sisters of 
Charity—until a few months before her 
death. 

In 1952 Sister Ignatia opened a second 
alcoholic ward at St. Vincent Hospital, 
in her hometown of Cleveland, called 
the Rosary Hall Solarium. At Rosary 
Hall alone she treated more than 10,000 
alcoholic patients. The results of this 
treatment rewarded Sister Ignatia’s faith 
in Dr. Bob’s humane method of dealing 
with alcoholics; 65 percent of her pa- 
tients were completely restored to normal 
lives—free from the degrading and de- 
structive. burden of alcoholism. Those 
who had been cured helped to spread the 
humane therapy of Rosary Hall through- 
out the Nation. The Alcoholics Anony- 
mous fellowship has become worldwide, 
as well and Sister Ignatia’s Rosary Hall 
in Cleveland now functions as a training 
center and clearinghouse for rehabili- 
tated alcoholics from all over the free 
world. 

The cofounders of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous were wise to choose Sister Ignatia 
as a partner in their venture. We in 
Cleveland are proud of the good work 
of Rosary Hall in restoring an increas- 
ingly large number of citizens to useful 
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lives. And we mourn the passing of Sis- 
ter Ignatia—the founder of Rosary Hall 
and an important factor in the success 
of Alcoholics Anonymous, 


RECENT REGIONAL AIR CARGO 
WORKSHOPS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the tre- 
mendous breakthrough in the volume 
of goods now being carried by air and 
the need for a better exchange of infor- 
mation and for more cooperative solu- 
tions of air cargo transportation prob- 
lems as among carriers, shippers, and 
the interested governmental regulatory 
bodies has been recognized by the series 
of regional air cargo workshops recently 
inaugurated under the joint sponsorship 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and the 
National Industrial Traffic League. The 
Civil Aeronautics Board, of course, has 
regulatory and promotional responsi- 
bilities with respect to the development 
of air cargo transportation and the Na- 
tional Traffic League is an organization 
of major industrial shippers. The first 
of the five planned workshop sessions 
was held September 20-21 in Seattle. 
In his address to the 400 workshop par- 
ticipants in Seattle, Vice Chairman 
Robert T. Murphy traced the dramatic 
500-percent growth in air cargo volume 
in recent years and noted the present 
availability of new jet aircraft, on hand 
and on order, which can accommodate 
the air cargo growth which is expected 
to continue at a similar pace in future 
years. As the Vice Chairman explains, 
the purpose of this series of five work- 
shops, to. be held at five cities through- 
out the country, is to provide an appro- 
priate forum and base for a continuing 
dialog among carriers, shippers, and the 
Board to better appreciate one another’s 
problems and to arrive at mutually ad- 
vantageous solutions on an informal 
basis, 

I deem this a highly commendable 
endeavor in a vital area—namely, trans- 
portation—which is of direct concern 
to consumers, producers, and the Gov- 
ernment, I therefore include’ Vice 
Chairman Murphy’s address on this 
topical subject in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD., 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT T, MUR- 
PHY, Vick CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD, Av THE FIRST; CAB-NITL REGIONAL 
Am CARGO- -WorkKsHop, SEATTLE, WASH., 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1966 
Economic forecasters of the conservative 

variety tell us that the greatest potential 

area for airline growth and increased profit- 
ability lies in the transportation of goods 

or property. I believe them. That is why I 

am here today, at my own: specific request, 

to work with yow in launching this first of 
the Air. Cargo Workshops jointly sponsored 
by the National Industrial Traffic, League and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. It is the Board’s 
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hope that through these forums we can pro- 
mote. a broader understanding of the air 
freight business, not only within the Board 
itself and the airline industry, but most im- 
portantly, among the present and future 
users of these services. 

My concern with air freight and air cargo 
has continued since the time in the late 
Fifties when the Aviation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, for which 
T was then serving as Counsel, conducted ex- 
tensive hearings relating to the feasibility of 
a Government guaranty loan program for the 
acquisition of modern all-cargo aircraft by 
our national air transportation industry. At 
that time the continued viability of the all- 
cargo carriers was in some doubt as well as 
the ability of the combination carriers to 
achieve the great breakthrough in the trans- 
portation of air freight so confidently pre- 
dicted by some of the most learned air trans- 
portation experts. But it was the confident 
view of Senator MIKE Monroney, the able 
Chairman of the Subcommittee, that with 
the advent of more appropriate aircraft types 
and the development of improved ground 
handling systems, the air freight break- 
through was inevitable. The passage of time 
has proven him so right in this area of air 
transportation as it-has in so many others to 
which he has devoted his farsighted leader- 
ship, and talent. 

I scarcely need cite more than a few statis- 
tics to this group to clearly demonstrate the 
soundness of that position. In the last ten 
years domestic cargo ton-miles have in- 
creased almost 500 percent. Prudent esti- 
mates place the growth in the next ten years 
at 200 percent, not only in terms of cargo 
ton-miles, but also in terms of absolute tons 
of goods moved. Modern jet aircraft de- 
signed for carriage of freight are available. 
Our airline industry has already invested in 
and is committed to buy jet freighter air- 
craft valued at nearly 81.2 billion—and that 
figure does not include the millions of dol- 
lars committed to terminal and loading fa- 
cilities. The newer stretch version jets will 
provide cubic capacity equal to their lift ca- 
pacity, Carriers will be able to accept many 
categories of lower density freight which will 
permit them to penetrate new markets. At 
major airports throughout. the country 
freight terminal facilities are being expanded 
and automated. I have visited some of them 
in recent weeks—at Boston, Washington, San 
Francisco and Spokane. I have been im- 
pressed with the tremendous improvements 
made in terminal mechanization during the 
past few years during which ground handling 
systems and equipment have become more 
and more sophisticated: The cargo break- 
out” is here—the “cargo breakthrough" is 
certainly well on its way. 

If things are going so well, why then do 
we need to convene this Workshop today in 
the famous port of Seattle? This great port 
has almost doubled its air freight tonnage 
in the last five years. It is a transportation 
center of significant importance to all trans- 
portation modes. It is a gateway to the 
great Northwest and to Alaska and, increas- 
ingly, to the Orient. It is the industrial 
center of the home state of that great trans- 
portation leader, Senator WARREN G. MAG- 
nuson, Chairman of the Senate Commerce 
Committee. It is a port where all trans- 
portation services are expanding and grow- 
ing each year under the intelligent and far- 
sighted leadership of local authorities. One 
cannot imagine a more appropriate place for 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to participate 
with interested citizens on a local level in a 
free exchange of information and views 
designed to lead to more enlightened regula- 
tion. For there is a need for more coordina- 
tion between shippers, carriers, forwarders 
and the Governmental regulatory body. 

No item of air freight—inanimate object 
that it is—decides by itself that it will travel 
by air and independently delivers itself to 
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and from the airport as is the case with 
passenger traffic. The decision to move by 
air in the freight business involves more 
complexities than in the passenger business. 
That decision does not necessarily depend 
solely on the availability of an aircraft or 
even on the availability of a reasonable 
charge. It is a decision frequently enmeshed 
in shipper calculations turning on distribu- 
tion costs, distribution time deadlines, on 
inventory control, warehousing practices and 
other related industrial factors. Earlier this 
summer I had the privilege of visiting Ken 
Fraser, the General Traffic Manager for the 
Raytheon Company, at their plant at Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts, and came away with that 
impression indelibly engraved upon my mind. 
In my judgment, therefore, selling air freight 
is a more difficult task than merchandising 
passenger air transportation. And it is 
equally evident that the encouragement of 
the greater use of air freight can only come 
about through a better understanding and 
a greater degree of coordination among the 
shippers, carriers and the regulatory body 
responsible for its promotion and develop- 
ment. 

Consequently, the Board is cosponsoring 
these Workshops so as to provide a medium 
for an analysis of the various problems as 
each of us see them and, hopefully, to bring 
about on a cooperative basis some common- 
sense solutions to them. 

Somie issues of major concern and interest 
to you may relate directly to tariffs and car- 
ried agreements which are wholly subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Board, Presumably, 
we could, by Government fiat, pass upon and 
establish the rules of the game. However, 
this approach is one which the Board con- 
sciously does not choose to follow because it 
does not presume an omniscience in a rapidly 
changing and highly complex economic area. 
Rather, we seek to engage in what our Fresi- 
dent Johnson has called “creative Federal- 
ism” and what our distinguished Chairman, 
Charles S. Murphy, has called “regulation by 
consensus.“ Earlier this summer I had oc- 
casion to state to the American Society of 
Travel Agents that the Board is pleased with 
the continuing dialogue between the carriers 
and the agents’ organization looking toward 
the resolution of some problems of long 
standing. At that time I stated that: 

“If the carriers and the agents can achieve 
a satisfactory ordering of their respective 
interests, such a result would be preferable 
to requiring the Board to impose its own 
judgment naturally we are ready and 
willing to exercise the responsibility dele- 
gated to us by the Congress ., but we are 
also desirous that you seek to achieve mu- 
tually satisfactory agreements with the car- 
riers in the first instance.” 

This approach applies equally to facilitat- 
ing a better functioning of our air cargo 
system. Hopefully, the Workshop program 
may move us in that direction. 

As I have noted, the Board does not seek 
to arrogate to itself the totality of expertise 
in the field in which you gentlemen can so 
properly consider yourselves to be highly 
qualified. We believe that the public inter- 
est can be best served if we can make our 
views known to you informally to such ex- 
tent as we properly can and to permit you 
to iron out your problems in an informal 
manner with such assistance as we may law- 
fully provide. Such a course of action is far 
better than permitting a hardening of posi- 
tions between shippers and carriers with re- 
course to the lengthy, costly and not so 
satisfactory solutions resulting from the 
formal hearing process before the Board. 

I would like to make clear that we are here 
as a participant in these Workshops—that we 
do not propose to dictate to you in the Work- 
shop discussions. We encourage you to speak 
freely and frankly about your needs as you 
see them, your desires—both the present and 
the future. Such a dialogue can lead to a 
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better appreciation of one another’s prob- 
lems. We should be able to leave with an 
enlightened understanding which will in 
turn lead to appropriate solutions which can 
be implemented in our mutual interest. We 
regard our role here today as part of the di- 
rection given to us by the Congress of the 
United States to promote the development of 
air transportation. We are convinced that 
through these discussions the carriers will 
learn much about the needs of their cus- 
tomers and, perhaps more important to 
them, they will learn much about the needs 
and requirements of potential customers. 

The Board’s earnest desire that these 
Workshops be productive of some measurable 
public good is evidenced by the fact that 
each Board Member has independently 
chosen to attend one of the five Workshop 
programs. You may not necessarily find 
that particularly impressive nor think that 
we should be commended for attending a 
function which is so important to each of 
you. On the other hand, with the overall 
workload confronting the Civil. Aeronautics 
Board these days—and we are a relatively 
small agency with manifold duties to dis- 
charge—I do think this is a definite mani- 
festation of the Board’s desire that these co- 
operative efforts be fruiftul ones. 

Let me turn now to a specific matter of 
interest; namely, the subject of containeriza- 
tion. This aspect of the air freight business 
has interested and concerned me over the, 
last five years. The Board has, I believe it is 
fair to say, nagged the air carriers over the 
last few years about this subject. We au- 
thorized discussions among the carriers some 
time ago to pursue standardization of con- 
tainers and rate incentives for use of con- 
tainers. The carriers held discussions for 
more than a year in developing the con- 
tainerization program. The discussions 
were held with Board sanction and with ob- 
servers present from the Board's staff. Ship- 
pers were given opportunities to present their 
views. 

The Board now has before it an intercar- 
rier agreement providing attractive discounts 
from both general and specific commodity 
rates for the unitization of shipments into 
one of four standard container sizes. Al- 
though I personally have not always been 
overly impressed by the expedition with 
which these carrier agreements have been 
reached, I do believe the total effort expended 
upon this program is an outstanding example 
of Government promotion and if you will, 
guidance, in an area where we who are con- 
cerned with air transportation might well 
have fallen behind containerization develop- 
ments in other transportation modes. Great 
progress has been made in arriving at these 
agreements without resort to more formal 
processes, Although the present agreements 
may well call for change in the future as we 
learn from experience, the carriers are to be 
commended on what has been accomplished 
thus far. 

I take pleasure in announcing to you today 
that the agreements have been approved by 
the Board and I would expect that the new 
tariffs will become effective sometime before 
the end of October. 

Routine shippers of good, hard freight will 
realize savings of 25 percent or more below 
present air freight rates by making full use 
of the container program. These larger say- 
ings will be realized on high density ship- 
ments. In the ground handling phase of air 
freight, the program will save time and pro- 
mote greater efficiency because containers 
will be “built up” at the shipper’s own plant 
for more direct delivery to planeside. 

I cite the total effort in this program as 
an outstanding example of what the Gov- 
ernment and industry—in this case, the CAB 
and the nation’s airlines—can do to promote 
progress and development. Not through the 
usual formal judge and jury role for the reg- 
ulatory agency, but with the Government in 
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a working partner role. We at the CAB be- 
lieve the approach taken by the Board in 
the case of the containerization program 
makes sense. We think it works. We also 
think there are probably many other items 
we should be helping on, and that’s why we 
are all here today. 

May I conclude these remarks by urging 
the shipper representatives in particular to 
make full use of these workshops. I know 
that both the carrier representatives and our 
Board people are particularly anxious to lis- 
ten to your views and suggestions, And re- 
member that the dialogue which we initiate 
here need not end when the Workshops are 
concluded, for if you will get the names and 
addresses of the appropriate airline people 
with whom you should deal, the mutual ex- 
change of views and criticisms can be car- 
ried on long after we have folded our tents 
and departed. In this connection, I under- 
stand that a written summary of the round- 
table sessions will be prepared and these 
materials will be made available to each reg- 
istrant sometime toward the end of the year. 
Our Board hopes and expects that we can 
generate a dynamic synthesis which can help 
to facilitate the use of our air transportation 
system for freight and cargo, That result 
depends on how well all of us use the op- 
portunity which is here provided. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE FOR 
MEMBERS OF ARMED FORCES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us owe a great deal of 
gratitude to our servicemen. Yet, the 
present life insurance plan for members 
of our Armed Forces, based on the stand- 
ards of .1917, is antiquated and un- 
fortunately is very inadequate for the 
realistic benefits which are needed today. 

I have today introduced a bill which 
would increase the maximum life insur- 
ance limits to $25,000. This is the 
amount which would today equal the 
buying power of the 1917 maximum cov- 
erage limit of $10,000. 

It is grossly unfair to rob our service- 
men of adequate life insurance on the 
basis of 1917 standards, considering the 
present conditions of the 1966 dollar. 

I would like to urge serious considera- 
tion of the merits of this important and 
necessary measure. 


LATIN MARKET JUMPING 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith is a copy of an article 
by Mr. Lee Winfrey which appeared in 
the Times-Picayune of New Orleans, La., 
on August 8, 1966. 
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The article points to a big growth in 
export sales in firms in this country to 
Latin American nations. 

I found it very informative and en- 
lightening and include it in the RECORD 
at this point: 


U.S. LATIN MARKET JuMPING—COMMERCE DE- 
PARTMENT SEES BANNER YEAR FOR BUSINESS 
(By Lee Winfrey) 

WASHINGTON.—United States businessmen 
can expect a banner year in Latin America 
during 1966, according to the department of 
commerce. 

The department estimated that U.S. sales 
to Latin America should top $4.6 billion this 
year. This compares to US, exports of $4.2 
billion to the area in 1965. 

The U.S. has long dominated the Latin 
American Market. From 1957 until 1963, 
however, U.S. sales declined every year as 
Western Europe and Japan elbowed into the 
market. 

This trend was reversed in 1964, the de- 
partment said, and an upswing in U.S. sales 
continued last year. 

Here is a rundown on the prospects in the 
seven major Latin American markets: 

Mexico—Mexico imported $1.5 billion 
worth of goods last year and got slightly 
more than $1 billion of them from the U.S. 
Of the $1.1 billion worth of Mexican products 
sold abroad, 59 per cent went to the U.S. 

Venezuela—Riding a river of 3,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil produced every day, Venezuela 
posted another 7 per cent increase in its gross 
national product last year. Venezuela 
bought $624 million worth of goods from the 
U.S. in 1965. The total is expected to in- 
crease four to five per cent in 1966. 

Brazil—Brazil bought $326 million worth 
of U.S. goods last year—30 per cent of all its 
foreign purchases, With heavy emphasis on 
machinery and equipment, the 1966 total is 
expected to approach $500 million. 

Business is picking up after a 1965 reces- 
sion. The government cut the rate of infia- 
tion from 86 per cent in 1964 to 45 per cent 
in 1965, and hopes to push it down to 30 
per cent this year. 

Peru—The 1965 increase of 5 per cent in 
the gross national product is expected to be 
matched this year. New foreign investments 
continues to flow in at a high level. The 
U.S. claimed 40 per cent of the Peruvian mar- 
ket last year. U.S. exports are expected to 
hit $315 million in 1966. 

Chile—Taking advantage of a shortage, 
Chile in April raised the price of its copper 
from 42 to 62 cents a pound. Windfall profits 
should total at least $50 million. Armed 
with this new money, Chile is expected to 
increase its purchases, from the U.S. from 
$235 million in 1965 to close to $300 million 
this year. Thirty-nine per cent of Chile’s 
foreign purchases last year came from the 
US. 

Colombia—Rebounding from a 1965 slump, 
Colombia is expected to increase its imports 
by close to 40 per cent this year. The U.S. 
total was $217 million or 48 per cent of Co- 
lombia’s foreign purchases. 

Argentina—Since a new military govern- 
ment seized power last month, the Argen- 
tine business atmosphere is too foggy for 
precise predictions. The uncertainty is ex- 
pected to lead to a slight slump for the 
year, however, after a 7.5 per cent increase 
in the gross national product in 1965. 


THE LATE WILLIAM D. LITTLE 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. STEED] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request.of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, living 
through the loss of someone near and 
dear to us is an experience we all share 
from time to time. But there are times 
when a special loss must be endured. 
And these are not passed without our 
special notice. 

William D. Little, editor of the Ada, 
Okla., Evening News, in my congressional 
district, died on Saturday, September 23. 
It was my personal good fortune as a 
young man starting a newspaper career 
to have served under his guidance. He 
became more than a boss. He became 
more than a friend. He became a man 
who trained and guided and influenced 
me as no other man I have ever known. 


His passing is not only a great loss to 
journalism in Oklahoma, it is a great 
cultural loss as well. I think the edito- 
rial prepared and printed in his news- 
paper on the day of his funeral by the 
staff that knew him best, is a beautiful 
tribute richly deserved and a great de- 
scription of an unusually fine human 
being. I am proud to include it here: 
AN OLD-FASHIONED MAN WITH EYES ON THE 

FUTURE 


Everybody was on the job as usual. The 
telephones kept ringing. People came and 
went. The linotypes clattered in the back- 
shop. In the newsroom, the teletype and 
typewriters sang their familiar staccato song. 
The advertising staff was “out on the street.” 

In the afternoon, the press began to throb 
and another edition of the newspaper was a 
reality. 

And even as this happened, W. D. Little, 
the man who had irrevocably stamped this 
newspaper with his personality for almost 
half a century, was buried in the Oklahoma 
earth he had come to love so well, 

And that was the way it should be. 

Mr. Little always said that you didn’t 
really “own” or even “work” for a newspaper. 
You “married” it. And it didn’t make any 
difference what happened, the paper had to 
come first. There was always another edi- 
tion, another story, something else ahead, 
one more thing that needed to be done. 

That was Mr. Little, the publisher, right up 
to his death, He was still looking ahead and 
he was still planning and hoping and be- 
lieving. 

But perhaps, just this once, it is all right 
if we violate his precepts and look back and 
remember. 

For some, he was probably not an easy man 
to know. In the newspaper business; over 
the years, you are inevitably placed in con- 
tact with people and situations that get to 
you. Sometimes, in the defense, we build a 
little wall of sorts. With him, as with many 
people, you had to get past the first line of 
defense. When you did, it was more than 
worth the effort. 

But, he was a “soft touch,” kind-hearted, 
even sentimental. He was also one of the 
last of the Victorians. He found it almost 
impossible to believe that a young woman 
could go wrong, sin, if you please. He was 
still faintly shocked by women who smoked 
or took a cocktail in this enlightened age. 
He was scandalized by divorce and he could 
not understand people who were not kind 
to children and did not love them. 

He believed in a spectrum of things that 
might sound old-fashioned to some today, 
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because in a way he was an old-fashioned 


sort of man. At least he believed in things 


like obligations to your family and your city 
and your state and the integrity of a man’s 
word, the sanctity of marriage and the home. 
When he said a woman was a “wonderful 
mother,” it was the greatest compliment he 
could pay her. 

The most indiscreet word we ever heard 
him use is almost standard these days in 
polite society. e registered vexation by 

“law, law” and wrinkling his nose. 

Soft-spoken, quiet, he was a slow man to 


anger. But once the lid came off, it was 


something to see and the few who saw him 
in action were not likely to ever forget it. 
The word what,“ uttered with a rising in- 
flection was a signal that you had better 
know for sure what you were talking about, 

A soft touch, yes, but not a soft man, phys- 
ically or mentally. Until his first heart 
attack, he could walk any normal man into 
the ground and grin doing it. 

He had no respect for people who would 
not work. He believed in work and if you 
worked on his newspaper, you believed in 
work too. 

He did not believe in making what he 
called “a show.” He believed in results. 
He was truly dedicated to this end and he 
had a legion of causes. He believed in work- 
ing for them. He supported people and in- 
stitutions. He supported them financially 
and with his newspaper and with his energy 
and his time. 

But no cause was perhaps closer to him 
than education. His came the hard way in 
a time when educations did not come easily. 
As a former teacher, a newspaper publisher 
and as a member and chairman of the Board 
of Regents for Higher Education, he worked 
hours beyond numbering to further its cause 
in this state. 

And the wonderful thing was that the edu- 
cation process never stopped with him. He 
devoured books on history, geology, conser- 
yation, politics, sociology. He was a scholar 
and forever he asked the question “why”? 
He was fascinated with the world around 
him. Literally, until the point of his death, 
his mind was clear and sharp. If one thing 
irritated him from day to day more than any- 
thing else, it was muddy thinking. When he 
would shake his head and say, That fellow 
is a fool,” it was the worst thing he could 
say about a man. 

He never lost his interest in young people. 
He never lost the thrill that comes from 
telling through his newspaper the accom- 
plishments of young men and women from 
this city. He delighted in honors that came 
to members of his own staff. He read almost 
every word in his newspaper every day. 
When he stopped you and called a story “a 
hummer” you knew it was the finest praise 
you could receive. 

His mind was always open to progress and 
change. But you learned in a hurry that 
you had best not suggest change simply for 
change's sake. 

He was fiercely proud of Oklahoma and he 
knew beyond question that Ada was the 
finest town in the nation and he was always 
jealous of this city’s interest. When a good 
thing happened for Ada, his joy knew no 
bounds, And yet, this was the same man 
who avoided local athletic contests in recent 
years because he could not bear the thought 
Ada might not win. 

All of us here have grown accustomed to 
him at his desk, rustling through papers, 
reading, pecking away at an editorial with 
his own typing system, partially dictated by 
a crooked finger he earned years ago in a 
forgotten baseball game. 

And so, the desk will be empty now. It 
will not be filed again as he filled it. And 
yet, as long as this newspaper publishes, he 
will live. 

Few men are so fortunate. 
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PANAMA CANAL: U.S, SOVEREIGNTY 
OR COMMUNIST CONTROL? 


Mr. MATSUNAGA: © Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. i : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, over the 
last decade, I have made many addresses 
before this body on various aspects of in- 
teroceanic canal problems, which have 
been published as House Document No. 
474, 89th Congress. In the course of the 
study required for their preparation, I 
have noted the evolution since 1872 of 
our country’s Isthmian policy as regards 
the ownership and control over an inter- 
oceanic canal. 

As initially stated by Presidents Grant 
and Hayes, respectively, and eventually 
determined, our policy called for an 
“American canal, on American soil,” vir- 
tually constituting a “part of the coast- 
line of the United States.” These were 
the principal desiderata that guided our 
statesmen who brought these policies to 
fulfillment: Presidents McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt, Secretaries Hay, 
Taft, Root, and Hughes, and Presidents 
Taft and Wilson. 

As all who have followed recent canal 
policy discussions in the Congress should 
know, since 1936, there has been a pro- 
gressive weakening of our rights, power, 
and authority over the Panama Canal 
enterprise, accompanied by a withdrawal 
by the United States to the boundaries of 
the Canal Zone but without changing 
our basic powers in the zone itself. 

Now our country faces a new situation. 
In this, there is a fixed and relentless 
drive to give sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone to Panama—a movement that can 
be traced back to the Bolshevist Revolu- 
tion of 1917 and that has been steadily 
fostered for many years by the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy. 

Despite extensive documentation of 
this erosive development, some of the 
highest officials of our Government have 
supported, and are yet supporting, the 
cession to Panama of the U.S. territorial 
possession officially designated as the 
Canal Zone. This they do in complete 
disregard of the facts that the world is 
on fire, that we are at war with inter- 
national communism in southeast Asia, 
that Cuba is under communistic control, 
and that guerrilla warfare, terror, and 
revolutionary communism are planned 
for every Latin American country and 
the United States. 

In view of all the foregoing, I would 
say, Mr. Speaker, that the President has 
had, to say the least, some very poor and 
dangerous counsel, and that it is the duty 
of the Congress to rescue him, our Na- 
tion, and the Western Hemisphere from 
an extremely perilous situation. Under 
existing circumstances the United States 
needs greater rather than less authority 
on the Isthmus. 

In this connection, let me repeat what 
I have so often said before: so long as 
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we continue to exercise our indispensable 
authority over the canal and Canal Zone 


the freedom of Panama is thereby as- 


sured; and whenever we abandon that 
authority Panama will cease to be a free 
and independent country and will go 
down the Communist drain. Are there 
not in all of Panama any public leaders 
who have the vision to see and the cour- 
age to proclaim the truth of what I have 
stated? f 

Fortunately for both the United States 
and Panama, the Canal Zone sovereignty 
issue has recently been brought into 
sharp, focus.: The American Legion, in 
a notable resolution, unanimously 
adopted on September 1, 1966, by its na- 
tional convention in Washington after 
mature consideration, reaffirmed its sup- 
port for the basic and still existing pro- 
visions of the 1903 Canal Treaty, and for 
the continued indispensable sovereign 
control by the United States over the 
Canal Zone. 

About the same time, the Subcommit- 
tee on Internal Security of the U.S. Sen- 
ate distributed a staff study on the Tri- 
continental Conference of African, 
Asian, and Latin American Peoples held 
at Havana, Cuba, in January 1966. This 
study summarizes the resolutions adopt- 
ed at the Havana Conference and de- 
scribes that meeting as the most 
powerful gathering of pro-Communist, 
anti-American forces in the history of 
the Western Hemisphere. Moreover, 
this conference, in its resolutions, em- 
phasized that the struggle is to the 
death and would be conducted with rev- 
olutionary violence. 

Thus Mr. Speaker, the Panama Canal 
has become a subject of violent conten- 
tion between powerful political forces: 
the American Legion and other smaller 
groups, representing a growing popular 
movement in the United States that has 
followed the best informed leadership 
in the Congress, and the Tricontinental 
Conference representing the power of in- 
ternational communism. Elements in 
the Department of State, with fatuous 
and fatal design, have long been sup- 
porting, and yet support, the Commu- 
nist aim of wresting control of the Canal 
Zone from the United States and giving 
it to Panama. 

Moreover, our chief negotiator in the 
current treaty negotiations with Pan- 
ama, who holds the rank of Ambassador, 
is also Chairman of the present so-called 
Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission under Public Law 88- 
609, which body is playing along with 
Department of State policy. Hence, the 
State Department and not the Army is 
responsible for the deplorable situation 
which now faces us at Panama. 

Furthermore, I know of no informed 
professional officers of the Armed Forces 
of independent character who favor the 
abandonment of our sovereignty over the 
Canal Zone and canal, or who believe 
that our Government should have re- 
sponsibility without authority with re- 
spect to the canal enterprise. I know 
many who oppose such surrender. 

In event Canal Zone sovereignty should 
be transferred to Panama, as is now be- 
ing advocated, that would be tantamount 
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to giving it to Red power. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that a large 
number of Panamanian revolutionaries 
trained in Castro’s Cuba are in Panama 
ready to lead in overthrowing by violence 
the Government of that country the day 
after the United States relinquishes its 
sovereignty over the Canal Zone; and 
with such relinquishment there will be 
nothing to prevent a Communist take- 
over. Witness Cuba. 

Our policies of weakness as regards the 
Panama Canal and Cuba are inviting 
the conditions that exist in Korea and 
Vietnam; and the proclaimed objective 
of world revolutionary communism is to 
light Red torches in Latin America, thus 
relieving U.S. pressure in southeast Asia. 

Mr. Speaker, the real issue at Panama 
is not academic or hypothetical, it is not 
U.S. control over the Canal Zone versus 
Panamanian but U.S. sovereignty over 
the zone versus Communist control. This 
is the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth. 

In order that the Congress and the Na- 
tion may have the full texts of the resolu- 
tions previously mentioned convenient 
for study and comparison, I quote their 
full texts as parts of my remarks: 
RESOLUTION No. 547 OF THE 48TH ANNUAL 

NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 

LEGION, WASHINGTON, D.C, 

Whereas, in a joint statement on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, Presidents Johnson of the United 
States and Robles of Panama announced that 
the two countries were negotiating new 
treaties with respect to the existing Panama 
Canal and a new “sea-level” canal which 
might be constructed across Panama; and 

Whereas, that statement made clear that 
the 1903 treaty “will be abrogated” and that 
its replacement will terminate after a 
specified number of years or on the date of 
the opening of the sea-level canal whichever 
occurs first;” and 

Whereas, there is no assurance at this time 
that the construction of a sea-level canal will 
be determined to be feasible, either in Pan- 
ama or elsewhere in the area, or that a satis- 
factory treaty respecting such new canal can 
be secured so as to provide the United States 
with the necessary rights for its effective 
operation and protection; and 

Whereas, in the interim, this situation 
places in serious jeopardy the rights of the 
United States respecting the existing canal; 
and 

Whereas, the Congressionally authorized 
Commission currently studying the feasibility 
of constructing a new interoceanic canal is 
restricted to studies relative to a “sea-level” 
canal; and 

Whereas, various proposals, such as one 
known as the Terminal Lakes Plan,“ have 
been advanced for the modernization of the 
existing Panama Canal, based upon study by 
competent students of many years experience 
in maintaining and operating the Canal; and 

Whereas, such proposals would not require 
a new treaty with the Republic of Panama 
and would not jeopardize the U.S. rights in 
the Canal Zone; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved; by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Washington, 
D.C., August 30, 31—September 1, 1966, That 
The American Legion (1) reaffirms its support 
of the basic and still existing provisions of 
the 1903 treaty, and the continued, indis- 
pensable sovereign control by the United 
States over the Canal Zone; (2) urges the 
enactment of legislation (similar to the 
Anderson-Flood-Bow bills of the 89th Con- 
gress) to establish an independent, broadly- 
based “Interoceanic Canals Commission,” 
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having as its mandate the examination of all 
tangible possibilities for improving and in- 
creasing trans-Isthmian transit capacity, 
followed by appropriate recommendation, 
and (3) urges that, until such a commission 
is duly created and makes its report, all 
further negotiations with the Republic of 
Panama be deferred. 

THE TRICONTINENTAL’ CONFERENCE OF AFRI- 
CAN, ASIAN, AND LATIN AMERICAN PEOPLES 
(A staff study prepared for the Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate the Administration 
of the Internal Security Act and Other 
Internal Security Laws of the Committee 

on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 1966) 


5. RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY CONFERENCE 

The general resolution adopted by the Tri- 
continental Conference represented a major 
victory for the philosophy of Maoism, in the 
sense that it rejected all possibility of peace- 
ful reform and declared revolutionary vio- 
lence to be the only road to the future. 
These were the words of the resolution: 

“One cannot accept the first small step as 
an alternative to those that follow. * * * 
We cannot permit ourselves to be deceived or 
frightened. * * The struggle is to the 
death. * * * The peoples of the three conti- 
nents must reply to imperialist violence with 
revolutionary violence to safeguard hard- 
won national independence, as well as to 
achieve the liberation of the peoples who are 
fighting to shake off the colonialist noose.” 

The general declaration of the Triconti- 
nental Conference covered the following 
significant points: 

1. Condemned Yankee imperialism for al- 
legedly “carrying out a policy of systematic 
intervention and military aggression against 
the nations of the three continents.” 

2. Referred to Yankee imperialism as the 
“implacable enemy of all peoples of the 
world.“ 

3. Referred again to Yankee imperialism as 
constituting “the basis for oppression; it 
directs, provides, and upholds the world- 
wide system of exploitation.” 

4. Proclaimed “the right of the peoples to 
meet imperialist violence with revolutionary 
violence,” 

5. Vigorously condemned "the Yankee im- 


perialists’ aggressive war in South Viet- 
nam.” 
6. Proclaimed “its solidarity with the 


armed struggle of the peoples of Venezuela, 
Guatemala, Peru, Colombia.” 

7. Condemned “the aggressive policy of the 
U.S.. Government and its Asian agents 
against peaceful and neutral Cambodia and 
calls for the rejection of all political, eco- 
nomic, diplomatic, and cooperation with the 
Yankee imperialists and with all puppet 
governments which help the U.S. Govern- 
ment in their aggressive policy against the 
Indochinese peoples.” 

8. Condemned “the North American im- 
perialists’ blockade on Cuba.“ 

Another resolution read in part: 

“North American imperialism is at the 
fore of the imperialists’ aggressive policy. 
The most desperate actions against peoples, 
as in Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, 
lie at the door of the Yankee imperialists. 
North American states girdle the globe. Ag- 
gressive pacts in which the United States is 
the leading power cover every continent and 
sea. The United States is found behind 
every aggressive action committed by the 
other imperialists.” 

Another resolution read: i 

“This conference is convinced that, in view 
of the imperialists’ violence, the peoples of 
the three continents must reply with revo- 
lutionary violence. The latter (people's) 
must make use of all the most vigorous 
forms of struggle, among which armed battle 
is one of the higher forms to obtain final 
victory.” 
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The resolution dealing with Vietnam said: 

“The conference sets forth clearly that to 
the imperialist tactic of limited wars the 
effective reply is the deyelopment of libera- 
tion wars in every region where conditions 
are ripe. The best example is Vietnam, 
where the United States by stepping up its 
intervention is creating the conditions for 
a more complete defeat later.” 

Again Vietnam was dealt with in these 
terms: 

“It is necessary to multiply solidarity with 
the Vietnamese people throughout the world 
and support their heroic battle in every 
manner, even by sending armed volunteers 
if that be necessary. * * * The conference 
supports the four points laid down by the 
Government of the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam and the five points stated by the 
South Vietnam National Liberation Front, 
and calls on all peoples to struggle to see 
this applied as the sole settlement for the 
Vietnam case. Defense of the Vietnamese 
people’s just cause has become a central 
task for the revolutionary strategy of the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin America.” 

A resolution on Puerto Rico said in part: 

“Puerto Rico remains occupied by U.S, im- 
perialism, which not only denies her the 
right to independence, but has converted her 
into an enormous military base that includes 
atomic weapons.” 

Another resolution stressed the impor- 
tance of Cuba: 

“Special mention is due solidarity with 
Cuba, whose people are defending and carry- 
ing forward a revolution only ninety miles 
from the United States. Her choice as the 
site of the first solidarity conference of the 
peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin American 
is the highest recognition of the importance 
of her revolution and the significance it has 
for the peoples of the three continents. 
Cuba, because of here relatively small size, 
her geographical position near the United 
States and in a zone surrounded by Govern- 
ments which are puppets of the Yankee im- 
perialists * * * proves with her revolution, 
triumphing over all aggressions perpetrated 
or fomented by the United States, that * * * 
revolution is possible and invincible.” 

A resolution on the Panama Canal Zone 
said: 

“The Panama Canal Zone is being used 
as a base for attack on peoples fighting for 
their liberation, it forms the Caribbean tri- 
angle with the military bases at Guan- 
tanamo and on Puerto Rico. This is done 
against the will of the Panamanian, people.” 

The resolution on the United Nations de- 
nounced it as being manipulated by the 
United States. 

The Conference’s 
OAS” said: 

“That the Organization of American States 
has no legal or moral authority to represent 
the Latin American nations. That the only 
organization that will be able to represent 
Latin America will be the one composed of the 
democratic and anti-imperialist governments 
that are the genuine product of the sovereign 
will of the Latin American peoples.’ 

The Conference proposed: 

“That the revolutionary movements of 
Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, Panama, Ecua- 
dor, and others in the Carribbean area and 
southern part of the hemisphere take 
prompt steps to make a joint study of this 
military situation, with a view to finding 
means to counteract the effects of this ag- 
gressive attitude of imperialism.” 

* * * * 


Declaration on the 


The Conference resolved: 

“To give the most determined support 
to the revolutionary movements of Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Peru, Panama, Ecuador, and 
other countries of the Caribbean area and 
the southern part of the hemisphere in order 
to respond to the overall aggressive policy 
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of U.S. imperialism with the most effective 
measures to counteract its effects. 

“To denounce before all the countries of 
the three continents the Yankee intervention 
in the armed struggles of Colombia, Vene- 
zuela, and Peru, and to promote the militant 
solidarity of the combatants of those coun- 
tries with each other and with the peoples 
of the continents in the great battle for 
national liberation. 

“To give decisive support, in all forms, 
to the armed struggle undertaken in Peru, 
the path valiantly chosen by the Peruvian 
people to achieve its definitive and total 
economic and political independence.” 

Such was the atmosphere and the general 
political character of the Tricontinental 
Conference in Havana, 


THE FEDERAL ROLE IN URBAN 
PROBLEMS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
‘ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 15, 1966, I testified before the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion of the Senate Government Opera- 
tions Committee on the “Federal Role 
in Urban Problems.” I would like to in- 
clude the transcript of my testimony in 
the RECORD: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CHARLES 
FARNSLEY, U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE 
THIRD DISTRICT or KENTUCKY 
Mr. FARNsLEY. Thank you, Senator. I am 

deeply grateful that you all are having these 

hearings. 

Since I was a little boy this has been my 
particular preoccupation, the problems of 
the central cities. My adult life has mostly 
been spent on it. As Mayor of Louisville 
from 1948 to 1953 I did almost nothing else, 
and since then I have thought, worried and 
- struggled. I came up here to see if I could 
help a little bit. I am a freshman. I am 
a volunteer lame duck. I am going back 
home to see if I can help down there. 

proposals cost very little. I ask you 
not to hold that against me. I know these 
gentlemen are trying to get a lot of money 
spent. I agree with them. But they have 
an easier job than I have because mine 
doesn’t cost much. I am delighted that you 
are going to call psychiatrists and sociologists 
in because the program I would give you was 
hammered out over the last 20 years with 
the advice of psychiatrists and sociologists. 

When I first became Mayor, I talked to 
my old friend, Dr. William Keller, who is 
now head of the Department of Psychiatry 
at the University of Louisville, who has 
studied with the great Adolph Meyer at 
Johns Hopkins. Dr. Meyer taught that psy- 
chiatrists should be interested in all the 
problems of the community and the cities. 
IT said to Dr. Keller, “You are over there in 
your looney bin trying to help 40 unhappy 
frightened people. I am Mayor of Louisville 
trying to help 400,000 more or less fright- 
ened and unhappy.” 

Everything I did as Mayor was in consulta- 
tion with him, and everything I have done 
since I have been here has been in consulta- 
tion with him. He is a non-Freudian 
psychiatrist. 

My chief sociological advisor, Morton 
Grodzins, who headed the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago is dead. 
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As Mayor, I tried to go once every two months 
to a different university to talk to the men 
in the social, and what we call, the behavioral 
sciences. You are absolutely right to talk to 
these men. It is tremendously important. 

In the case of race relations it is decisive. 
We were able to do a job on this problem 
that I think was outstanding. We used pub- 
lic opinion surveys, we used psychiatric ad- 
vice, we used the best advice the social 
scientists could give. Granted, they don’t 
know enough, they have never had enough 
money for research, but it is a lot better 
than flying blind. Get their help. 

I believe your Committee over here had a 
study made by the traffic engineers and the 
lighting engineers on what effect it would 
have on automobile accidents and crime and 
delinquency, if your cities were lit to the 
standards of the lighting engineers. I had 
the same kind of study prepared by the Li- 
brary of Congress when I first came up here. 
I have sent out five or 6,000 copies of the one 
the Library of Congress did, I am sending 
out 10,000 copies of the one that was done 
for the Senate Committee originally. I have 
sent copies to you, I believe if you all will 
read this, you will agree with me that if our 
cities were lit to standards, crimes of violence 
and juvenile delinquency would be cut in 
half 


It isn’t just that people don’t commit 
crimes when they can be seen and when there 
is light. And I have seen this in Louisville. 
It is that when the lights go into a neighbor- 
hood in warm weather or anywhere near 
warm weather, the people come out at night 
and make friends with their neighbors. The 
whole area becomes an outdoor living room, 
and the good people take over. When a city 
is dark, the good people are afraid to come 
out. They are trapped in their homes. When 
the city is lit, they come out, and since the 
bad people want to do what is socially ac- 
ceptable, many of them, things get better 
almost immediately. 

I further believe, and this is very inex- 
pensive, the Federal government could install 
these lights, saying to the local government, 
the cities, the counties, If you will pay for 
the electricity and the maintenance, we will 
put them in”. I don’t see how you are going 
to save our cities without these lights. I do 
not tell you this by itself will do it. Every- 
thing else is needed, but it is a first step. 

I further very much believe in what is 
called the lighted schoolhouse in which all 
the elementary schools would be kept open 
afternoons, evenings, weekends, and summer 
as cultural and recreational centers for the 
people of the area. 

Now I am talking about things that should 
be done over the whole of the city—the in- 
corporated major cities. If you have a small 
swimming pool alongside each elementary 
school, 344 feet deep at one end, 3 feet at 
the other, 40 by 60; if you sold and lent 
paperback books; if there was a quiet place 
for young people to study; if there was a nice 
place for them to meet their best girl; if 
there was a place where a mother and father 
could go, if they wanted to learn square 
dancing, fine. In other words, a club for 
every neighborhood in our cities. This is very 
inexpensive because the schools are already 
built and paid for. It would cost something 
for staff, and the school boards should be 
given something for maintenance. 

I think it is very important that people of 
the cities be able to go to college on Saturday 
so they can work, if they have to the rest 
of the week. If they could have a three-hour 
course in the morning, tutorial at lunch, and 
a three-hour course in the afternoons, they 
could get through school, college in not too 
long a time. I wouldn’t want them to carry 
over ten hours of work. This is a detail, but 
existing school buildings could be used, high 
schools, and professors who want to work 
extra could teach, and many men in industry, 
with a doctorate, would enjoy teaching a 
course on Saturday. 
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Our sociological situation has changed 
since the 19th Century. Almost everybody 
has Saturday off. The father of the house is 
somewhat of a nuisance around the house, 
and if he wants to go to college and finish 
up or do work, he can. 

I think obviously one thing that is wrong 
with our cities is the loss of the middle class. 
One way to make that up, and fast, is to 
advertise around the world for tourists who, 
when they come to this country, will not 
bring their cars from overseas, but will live 
in downtown hotels, if they can afford it. 
In the summertime when most of the tourists 
come, the downtown hotels are not busy, 
and the stores are not busy. 

I don't know anything about the argu- 
ment whether we should balance payments 
or not, but one of the best authorities on 
tourism in the country, Professor Louis Cope- 
land at the University of Tennessee, gave me 
a, “guesstimate” not long ago that if we would 
match the money that foreign governments 
are spending to get our people out, some- 
thing over $50 million, if we would spend 
that much a year to bring tourists into this 
country, in a few years we can expect to 
have $10 billion worth of tourist money 
coming in, 

Now that is a lot of money. We now have 
something over $1 billion, These people 
would mostly stay in the center of the cities 
and would help the center of the cities be- 
cause it would be mostly middle class and 
one component that is missing in cities in 
the middle class. 

I further think that we ought to encourage 
students, professors, college teachers, and in- 
tellectuals from other countries to come and 
stay in our college dormitories in the sum- 
mertime. There are from a half-million to 
a million empty beds in these dormitories. 
For $2 a night the college would make a little 
money if it is willing to. Let them eat in 
the cafeteria, which they could do for $3 
& day. They can afford this kind of trip 
to this country. Ona chartered airplane you 
can get them over for $150. But this would 
have to be organized, and it would have to 
be organized by the Federal government. I 
do not say subsidize the trip, I just say make 
it possible. Otherwise, of course, to add 
middle class to the downtown conventions 
which most cities are working on. 

I think that our cities should have as 
much as possible of quiet, clean and cool. 
It is not hard to stop the blowing of horns. 
Many cities have done it. We did it. This 
helps a lot. It isn't hard to clean the streets, 
if they are willing to spend a fair share of 
the money in the poorer neighborhoods. 
Some cities don’t clean the streets nearly as 
often in the poor neighborhoods as they do 
in the middle class neighborhoods, because 
the pressure is on in the middle class neigh- 
borhoods. The people in the poorer areas 
have no voice. That is an exaggeration, I 
should say very little voice in how our cities 
are run, 

I think as I told you, in the case of race 
relations, in all the problems of cities, non- 
Freudian psychiatrists can be a great help. 
I think that Margaret Mead could help or 
tell you people that can. NYU, as you prob- 
ably know, has now set up a department for 
urban anthropology which I feel is a step 
in the right direction. 

On the point of public opinion, surveys 
can be helpful on these problems, I will put 
in your record from the morning paper a 
Harris Survey headlined “Whites Divided 
Over Negro Demands: Better-Educated More 
Sympathetic”. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

“THE HARRIS SURVEY—WHITES DIVIDED OVER 


NEGRO DEMANDS; BETTER-EDUCATED MORE 
SYMPATHETIC 


“(By Louis Harris) 


“The cleavage among white Americans 
about racial problems is nearly as sharp 
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today as the cleavage between whites and 
Negroes once was. 

“The better educated, more wealthy part 
of the white community is far more sym- 
pathetic to the demands of Negroes and civil 
rights groups than the low income, lesser 
educated. 

“A majority of the less affluent whites pro- 
fess the traditional stereotypes about 
Negroes—that they have looser moral stand- 
ards, prefer to live off hand-outs, and other 
such long-held beliefs. And only 1 in 4 of 
these whites support current Negro protests 
against discrimination, 

“Almost 3 out of every 4 whites who earn 
less than $5000 a year and never went beyond 
the eighth grade in school think the educa- 
tion available to Negroes is as good as that 
available to whites. What is more, about 
2 out of every 4 in this group think Negroes 
are not discriminated against in general and 
that housing for Negroes is as good as it is 
for whites. 

“On all of these points, the upper part of 
white America is in drastic disagreement. 
These are the whites who earn more than 
$10,000 a year and have a college education. 

“Three out of every 4 in this privileged 
white group believes Negroes are discrimi- 
nated against. Almost as many think Negro 
housing is worse than that available to 
whites and more than 2 out of 4 think the 
education available to Negroes is worse than 
that availabie to whites. In addition, more 
than half of this group supports Negro pro- 
tests against housing and education facilities. 

“Part of the reason for this wide gulf be- 
tween the most privileged and the under- 
privileged white Americans is that Negroes 
are moving into low-income neighborhoods, 
competing with low-income people for jobs, 
and going to previously white schools in low- 
income neighborhoods. The same has not 
yet happened to any great extent in the more 
prosperous neighborhoods. ` 

“Perhaps a deeper reason for this cleavage 
over the race question is that underprivileged 
whites feel that much of the Great Society 
of the 1960s has passed them by. They see 
much attention paid to the problems of 
Negroes but little paid to their problems. 

“The following table shows the wide dif- 
ferences in attitudes that emerged in a just- 
completed survey of adult Americans, 


“White attitudes toward Negroes 


All Low | Affiu- 
whites | privi- | ents 
eged 


Negroes discriminated 


Percent Percent Percent 
60 46 78 


Negro housing worse that sad Mites gehen 
jousing worse than 
. 65 46 69 
Black pig 2 protests 46 24 57 
Object to Negroes living next 
GODT ee AAA 51 54 4¹ 
Object to having Negro child 
BOPP tron cudcodacuss 42 51 29 
Object to trying on clothes 
egro tried on 31 44 21 
Object to using same rest- 
rooms as Negro 22 36 14 
2 to W Fury to 
egro in movie 2¹ 31 11 
Object to sitting next to 
egro on bus 16 25 
a to sitting next to 
1 5 in restaurant 16 26 8 
Think Negroes laugh a lot 56 66 49 
Think Negroes smell dif- 
e 
egroes have looser 
L 56 46 
Think Negroes want to live 
off handouts..._._....--_.-- 43 53 33 


“To some extent the Negro problem is 
more immediate to the poor and less privi- 
leged. But there is also a vast difference in 
the way low-income people feel generally 
about their place in American society. 
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“A cross-section of the public was asked: 
‘I want to read off to you a number of things 
that some people have told us that they 
have felt. From time to time, do you tend 
to feel that— 


“Extent of alienation 


Total | Ne- Low- 
public | groes | income 
whites 
Per- Per- Per- 
cent cent cent 
Somena feel 1 5 rich get K Ar 4 
cher, poor get poorer ___ 
What you think doesn’t 
count much... ........-.. 39 40 60 
People in power don’t care 
SbOUs UR bBo <P denens en -He 28 32 50 
Other people get lucky breaks. 19 35 37 
Important events in world 
don’t affect mo 18 12 26 
Few understand how I live. 18 32 36 
Nobody understands prob- 
lems Thave 17 30 40 


“While alienation from the mainstream of 
society tends to be higher among Negroes 
than whites, low-income white people are 
even more alienated than the Negroes.” 

Mr. FarnsLey. Nobody wants to admit he 
is a poor white or that he is not educated, 
If they know, that educated people are for 
giving the Negroes an equal chance, a lot 
of them would begin to wonder and re- 
examine their position. It is a small point, 
but it is very important. 

If anybody has any questions, I will be 
flattered to try to answer them. 

Senator Rrsicorr. Thank you very much. I 
think you have made a valuable contribution 
with a lot of common sense. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Thank you. 

Senator Rrsicorr. Your figures are very 
interesting, indicating the incidence of crime 
declines when streets are lighted at night. 

Mr. Farns_Ley. No question. 

Senator Risicorr. Crimes are much 
heavier during the nighttime than the day- 
time. Your other points are very interesting 
too, and I want to thank you for sharing with 
the Committee your experience and knowl- 
edge, Congressman FaRNSLEY. 

Mr. FarnsLey. Thank you. 

Senator Risicorr. Senator KENNEDY? 

Senator Kennepy. I want to also thank 
the Congressman. I find the report very in- 
teresting prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress 


Mr. Farnsiey. Thank you, Senator. It al- 
ways works. Ask any policeman. 

Senator Javirs. I would like to thank you 
very much for being with us. They are 
fresh, interesting suggestions. 

I might tell you that we tried it in my own 
Congressional district: We lighted up an 
area changing in residential complex, and it 
works. In that case the businessmen paid 
for it by contracting with the cities. It was 
amazing but true. It would interest you to 
know on the matter of tourism that this is a 
long-standing effort of my own. 

Mr. Farnstey. I know you have fought 
hard, rs 

Senator Javits. Our trouble is that we 
can't get any money out of this Congress. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. I know. 

Senator Javirs. 84 million is all that we 
are allowed. We have tried many, many 
times, It is the most unwise self-defeating 
economy known to man. We have $1 billion 
$500 million in balance in outgo as against 
income for tourism alone, and we haven't 
got enough brains to devote $15 or $20 mil- 
lion to advertising the greatest tourist 
attraction on earth, which is the USA. 

Mr. Farnstey. The Senator has fought 
that battle, and he is absolutely right. Not 
only will you get in $10 billion worth of 
tourist money, but the Federal government 
would get ten per cent of that in direct taxes, 
so that you would get a huge profit on the 
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money you spend. For every dollar we spend 
to bring in tourists, the government in taxes 
will get back directly from the visitors $40 
or $50. 

Senator Rrsicorr. Thank you very much. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include in the Recorp a 
copy of my testimony before the House 
Public Works Committee on the High- 
way Safety Act of 1966: 


STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES P. FARNSLEY, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF KENTUCKY 


iMr. FARNSLEY. Thank you, Mr. Chairman., 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I cannot tell 
you how pleased I am to hear that you are 
studying the question of highway lights and 
street lights. 

When I was first elected mayor of Louis- 
ville, I found that some of the lights had 
been turned off during the war—this was 
1948—and never had been turned on again. 
We doubled the amount of light on the 
streets of Louisville and reduced accidents, 
crimes of violence, and juvenile deliquency. 

I am thoroughly convinced, and I think 
you will find that every police chief in the 
country is, that if our streets and highways 
were adequately lighted it would cut juvenile 
delinquency and crimes of violence in half 
and reduce automobile accidents by a third. 

Most of the traffic is in the daytime, but 
most of the accidents are at night. People 
just cannot see in the dark. Your glasses— 
mine, most people have glasses—cut out 10 
percent of the light. The windshield cuts 
out 10 percent of the light. That is if the 
glasses and the windshield are perfectly clean, 
which they rarely are. 

I implore you to push this matter and 
study it and try to do something about it. 

It is surprising how little it would cost 
to light our streets and highways, and the 
gained results would be tremendous, 

I do not want to take your time, but if 
there are any questions, of course, I would 
like to answer them, 

Mr. Kuiuczynskr. Well, Congressman, as 
one of the mayors of Louisyille, Ky., I have 
known you for a long time. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. KiuczynskI. But I see you have some 
material here. There is some very, very 
valuable information that would help the 
safety hearings. Do you want to put this 
in the record? 

Mr. FARNSLEY. I would like to, sir. I would 
appreciate it. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

(The material follows:) 


“THE IMPACT OF STREET LIGHTING ON CRIME AND 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 

“J. Edgar Hoover has said, ‘It is axiomatic 
that darkness is an ally to crime. The thief, 
the arsonist, the rapist, the peeping tom and 
all other perverse individuals often depend 
on darkness to cloak their misdeeds and con- 
ceal their identities.’ 1 

“Twelve times as many crimes of violence 
are committed at night as in the daytime. 


2A Brighter Las Vegas. Las Vegas Sun, 
January 10, 1965. 
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Major crimes that occur at night cost the 
nation about $20 billion every year. In Salt 
Lake City over 95% of all aggravated assaults 
take place at night. In Minneapolis 92% 
of the burglaries occur after dark. In Pitts- 
burgh 85% of the stolen cars are taken at 
night.’ 

“In a recent survey of police officials made 
by the Street and Highway Safety Lighting 
Bureau, it was reported by police chiefs that 
from two-thirds to three-quarters of all 
crimes are committed at night. Of these, 
an average of two-thirds took place in dimly 
lit areas.“ 

“The daily average of burglaries in the 
months öf December, January, February, and 
March of 1961 was 12 percent above the rest 
of the year. These are the months when 
periods of darkness are the longest. Another 
1961 survey revealed that about 75 percent 
of the nighttime burglaries occurred in build- 
ings where no lights were left burning.“ 

The National Safety Council reports that 
in 1963, 43,600 deaths occurred in traffic acci- 
dents. Of these, 53% or 23,100 resulted from 
night accidents. Since nighttime traffic is 
only one-third that of the daytime hours, the 
night death rate is two and a half times as 
great as the day rate—10 deaths per 100 mil- 
lion vehicle milés at night as compared with 
4 deaths per 100 million vehicle miles during 
the day 

“One expert has undertaken an analysis of 
the causes of traffic fatalities taking into 
account factors such as drinking, improper 
driving, and defective vehicles, which would 
be responsible for both daytime and night- 
time accidents. After substracting these ac- 
cidents from the total, he estimated that in 
the year 1963 darkness on streets and high- 
ways apparently accounted for 8,030 
fatalities.’ 

“John E, Ingersoll, Assistant Director of 
the Field Service Division, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, made this state- 
ment in a speech before a Community Light- 
ing Conference in Chicago, in 1962: ‘It is the 
considered opinion of many responsible law 
enforcement officials that well conceived and 
developed streetlighting programs have de- 
cidedly beneficial effects on crime and traffic 
conditions * * * Most police chiefs would 
welcome some way to minimize the effects 
of darkness. Many of our problems would 
then be solved. Because we obviously can- 
not completely eradicate darkness, then we 
must look for ways to minimize its dangers 
to public safety. We must learn more, for 
example, about the effective use of artificial 
light“ 

“In a number of studies undertaken dur- 
ing the past ten years an attempt has been 
made to measure the effect of improved street 
lighting on the incidence of crime and traffic 
accidents, The specific conditions in each 
city mentioned below are different, but in all 
cases the conclusions reached are that fewer 
crimes are committed and fewer traffic. acci- 
dents occur following a significant increase 
in the level of illumination. 

“Street lighting and crime 

‘During a two-year period (1953-1955) 
more than 5,000 new lights were installed 
along every mile of the streets of Gary, 
Indiana. A tabulation of reported crimes 
showed that the number of criminal assaults 


*Don Murray. How Bright Lights Reduce 
Crime. Coronet, February 1960; p. 30. 

Police Chiefs Say “Light Deters Crime.” 
Distributed by Street and Highway Safety 
Lighting Bureau, 55 Public Square, Cleveland 
13; Ohio, 

John Edgar Hoover. The Lighted Way. 
General Federation Clubwomen Magazine, 
February 1963. 

5J. Parker Heck. Traffic Accidents Claim 
43,600 Lives in 1963. Street and Highway 
Lighting, 1964 Third Quarter, pp. 12-13. i 

€ Ibid. 
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reported déclined more than 70% and ròb- 
beries decreased more than 60%. The de- 
crease occurred in spite of a 27% increase in 
the population of Gary during the two-year 
period.“ 

“In a comprehensive street lighting effort 
in McPherson, Kansas, a light was installed 
for every 2% homes in the residential area. 
The project resulted in a sixfold increase in 
brightness. The incidence of nighttime 
prowling, window peeping, and burglary in 
the area was reduced 92%. The relighting 
in Chattanooga, Tennessee, of a 12-block dis- 
trict which had experienced a very high 
homicide rate was followed by a 70% reduc- 
tion in major crimes committed there.“ 

“In larger cities, too, a reduction in crime 
has followed improved street lighting pro- 
grams. In 1949 officials in Cleveland began a 
comprehensive program to improve street 
lighting in that city. When one-third 
of the lights had been installed, a check 
of crime statistics showed that the number 
of assaults reported had declined by one- 
third. Purse snatching had been reduced 
78%, and the incidence of other night crimes 
was down 17%.° 

“The p in Indianapolis, Indiana, in- 
volves the installation of 1,000 new lights 
each year. Crime and traffic reports are used 
to pinpoint those streets most in need of new 
lights. In 1960, there was a 60% reduction 
of nighttime crime on the streets which had 
the new lighting. 

“In 1957, New York City officials decided 
to try an extensive street lighting program in 
an 111-block area in five of the most crime- 
ridden precincts. Earlier efforts to reduce 
the crime rate, such as saturating the area 
with plainclothesmen, had been only par- 
tially successful. The improved lighting fix- 
tures provided 125% more light, Crime sta- 
tistics were kept for the three-month period 
following the relighting program to be com- 
pared with those prior to installation. In this 
three-month period, there occurred a 71% 
reduction in the number of crimes reported." 
During the next two years, the incidence of 
murder, assault, and rape dropped 49% in 
this district, and juvenile complaints de- 
clined 30% 

“A study made in Boston in 1959 used a 
different method but obtained the same re- 
sults. A neighborhood committee in the 
South End, where a high crime rate exists, 
pinpointed the exact location of 104 offenses, 
from purse-snatching to assault, committed 
between August and December 1959. The re- 
sults showed conclusively that on the blocks 
which had modern lighting fewer crimes were 
perpetrated.” 

“One writer * agrees with others that street 
lighting is an important factor in crime pre- 
vention and traffic safety, but he also points 
out that many variables are involved in com- 
piling statistics of this sort. Such factors as 
which types of crime are considered, whether 
crimes taking place in the lighted area or 
throughout the whole city are used, and 
whether crimes occurring both during the 


Don Murray. Op. cit., p. 33. 

8 Ibid., p. 32. 

Lighting Can Cut Crime. The American 
City, May 1964, p. 131. 

10 Planned Light Prevents Crime and Re- 
duces. Accidents. The American City, March 
1963, pp. 125-126. 

“Hyman Goldberg. Crimes of Darkness. 
Cosmopolitan, April 1959, pp. 60-65. 

Lighting Can Cut Crime, op. cit., p. 131. 

“Editorial. Christian Science Monitor, 
June 27, 1959. 

Paul C. Box. Accident and Crime Pre- 
vention Experience With Modern Roadway 
Lighting. A paper presented at the Roadway 
Lighting Forum, reprinted in Street and 
Highway Lighting, 1964 Second Quarter, pp. 
19-27. 
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day and night are included can have a sig- 
nificant effect on the resulting statistics. 

He cites a study made in one city where 
an increase of 250 percent in lighted streets 
took place from 1950 through 1954. When 
comparisons were made between the percent- 
age of crimes committed at night, no reduc- 
tion occurred in the categories of rape or 
larceny. A slight reduction appeared in 
highway robbery and burglary, and a signifi- 
cant decrease (17%) in auto thefts was re- 
corded. However, a comparison of certain 
crimes during the peak month of October 
before and after the lighting was installed 
showed reductions of 16 percent in assaults, 
33 percent in robberies, 5 percent in auto 
theft, and 10 percent in burglary. 

“In this study, incidentally, great oppor- 
tunity existed for misuse of statistics. The 
ones which I have quoted show the reduc- 
tions found by measurements of the percent- 
age change in night crimes. Had the actual 
change in number of night crimes been used 
(without regard to the number occurring 
during the daylight hours) then assaults 
could have been said to have been reduced 
from 24 night crimes in October 1945 to only 
13 in October 1954, This would have been an 
apparent reduction of 54%. 

“Similarly, robberies were numerically re- 
duced from 26 at night in 1954 to only 6 at 
night in 1954. This reduction would have 
amounted to 77%. I have given these some- 
what confusing figures to you solely for the 
purpose of illustrating the care which must 
be taken in applying statistics.“ 

“The editorial writer for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor concludes: ‘These studies made 
in blight-threatened neighborhood labora- 
tories,” should provide valuable information 
for city councils, city managers, and voters in 
all communities debating the usefulness of 
this weapon for preventing crime. Lights are 
not, of course, the whole answer. But they 
are an important—and relatively inexpensive 
beginning to an over-all attack.’ 1¢ 


“Street lighting and accident rates 


“In many of the cities experiencing lower 
crime rates after their street lighting was 
improved, a drop in the number of traffic 
accidents was also noted. 

In Nashville, Tennessee, it was reported 
that following a lighting program, the night 
traffic accident rate declined from 40% to 
29%, despite a 50% increase in motor vehi- 
cle registration over the same period.” In- 
dianapolis noted a 54% decrease in night 
traffic accidents, after the initiation of a 
comprehensive street lighting program.“ 

“The fact that Chicago’s Northwest Ex- 
pressway is continuously lighted over its 16- 
mile length is alleged to be responsible for 
the low traffic fatality rate on this highway. 
In 1961, there were .74 deaths per 100,000,000 
vehicle miles on the Chicago Expressway, as 
compared with a national average of 2.3 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles on all 
expressways.” 

“An additional benefit occurred in the 
case of Hartford, Connecticut, drivers. Im- 
proved street lighting which cost the city 
$20,000 was followed by a lower number of 
traffic accidents which in turn resulted in 
the reduction of insurance rates by 8% over 
a period of five years. This saved 22,500 
car-owning residents $4 each per year.” 

“Between 1953 and 1960, new lights were 
installed in nine locations in the State of 
Virginia. A study made by the Virginia 
Department of Highways indicated that the 


% Paul C. Box, op. cit., p. 21. 

1 Christian Science Monitor, op. cit. 

* A Brighter Las Vegas. Op. cit. 

Planned light prevents crime and reduces 
accidents. The American City, March 1963. 

Continuous lighting reduces accidents. 
The American City, September 1963. ) 

Modern Lighting for $1 a year! The 
American City, August 1964, p. 121. 
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number of traffic accidents at these locations 
decreased 38% and the traffic fatalities 
dropped 90% 1 

“In its reporting of 1963 traffic fatalities, 
the Montana Highway Patrol classified the 
fatal accident statistics according to whether 
they occurred in daylight, in darkness where 
the street was lighted, or in darkness on an 
unlighted street. The results are shown in 
this table: 


Total ac-| Fatal- 
cidents ities 
Daylight: f22202itL 2). ee 5, 532 75 
Lig ted streets and high Ways- ie- 1,113. 15 
Unlighted streets and highways. 2 285 88 


“These statistics show that the ratio of 
death to accidents on dark streets was 1 
death per 25.9 accidents, while the ratio of 
fatalities to the number of accidents was 
virtually the same in the case of daylight 
accidents (1 to 73.8) and streets lit at night 
by artificial lighting (1 to 74.2) 2 

“Lighting standards and costs 

“The Illuminating Engineering Society 
(IES) is the authoritative source of technical 
knowledge on lighting in the United States 
and Canada. The IES has the responsibility 
for establishing a standard practice for street 
and highway lighting. Such a code is then 
submitted to the American Standards Associ- 
ation (ASA) for acceptance, rejection, or 
modification. Once approved a Standard 
Practice represents a guide to minimum good 
practice, taking into account current techni- 
cal knowledge and prevailing economic 
factors, The most recent Standard Practices 
in the area of street lighting were published 
in 1962. 

“According to J. Parker Heck, Education 
Director, Street and Highway Lighting 
Bureau, fewer than 100 of the more than 
18,000 incorporated towns and cities in the 
United States meet minimum lighting code 
standards prescribed by the ASA The 
Edison Electric Institute has estimated that 
not more than 15% of the downtown streets 
in the nation are adequately lighted, and 
only about one-tenth of one percent of the 
streets in residential areas meet the ASA 
minimum standards.“ 

“According to the Edison Electric Institute, 
“the chief deterrent to adequate street light- 
ing is one of cost. It is difficult to make a 
cost estimate for improving street lighting in 
a city, State or the nation due to the many 
variables involved. Experts from the Edison 
Electric Institute have stated: ‘So much de- 
pends on the existing local conditions that 
such an estimate if it were to have a sem- 
blance of yalidity would have to be made for 
each individual community. For example, 
the present level of street lighting intensity 
varies greatly not only between cities, but 
also between areas in the same city. There 
is also a wide variation in the type and cost 
of fixtures used to obtain the same leyel of 
illumination... Some communities own all 
the street lighting equipment and contract 
with the utility for electricity and also in- 
spection and maintenance, Others only buy 
electricity.. In, still others the utility charges 
include provision for ownership of some or all 
of the equipment as well as inspection, main- 
tenance, and electricity.’ * 


A Lighting Cuts Accidents on Virginia 
Highways. The American City, March 1964. 

2J. Parker Heck. Traffic Accidents Claim 
43,600 Lives in 1963. Op. cit. 

* Lighting can cut crime. Op, cit. 

™ Edison Electric Institute. Street Light- 
ing Manual, 1963, p. xiii. 

Ibid. p. 81. 

Letter from Edison Electric Institute to 
Economics Division, Legislative Reference 
Service Library of Congress. dated March 19, 
1985. 
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“Various cities have undertaken compre- 
hensive street lighting’ programs and have 
given broad estimates of the cost involved. 
Beginning this year, 3,000 street lights are 
to be installed on 78 miles of Las Vegas 
streets, The cost is estimated to be between 
$1.5 and $2 million In Seattle, Washing- 
ton, 24,000 new fixtures are needed to bring 
1,225 miles of residential streets up to IES 
standards. The cost of this project is $4 
million.’ The street lighting program in 
New York City, described above, required an 
expenditure of $500,000 to buy and install 
the new equipment. However, it was found 
that the new lamps use $9 less electricity a 
piece each year and give more than twice as 
much light.” 

“In the case of highway lighting, illumi- 
nating enginers say the lighting cost is gen- 
erally less than one percent of the total cost 
of the highway. Installation of adequate 
lighting is considerably cheaper if it is done 
at the time the highway is constructed.” 

“The police chief of Gary, Indiana, jus ‘fies 
such expenditures this way. “A good street 
light is as available as a good policeman, 
and a lot cheaper.” = 

Only in recent years have case histories 
provided proof positive that proper street 
lighting can cut nighttime fatalities by 50 
percent. For the entire nation, this means 
a saving of 20,000 lives annually, plus an eco- 
nomic savings estimated to be $2 billion per 
year.’ * 32 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kiuczynsxr. I want to thank you for 
your courtesy, Con; , for coming this 
morning. Thank you for this valuable in- 
formation. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Thank you. 


SECRET DOCUMENT REVEALS GOP 
CAMPAIGN STRATEGY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the people of Pennsylvania who 
voted against the rightwing brand of 
Republicanism in 1964 will be shocked 
to discover that they will have the same 
opportunity in 1966. 

A more subtle and advanced stage of 
“Goldwaterism,” indigenous to the west 
coast, seems to be rearing its head among 
Republicans in Pennsylvania. 

A campaign document prepared for all 
Republicans running for office in the 
State of Pennsylvania was recently dis- 
closed and publicized. The gist of the 
entire paper can best be revealed by 
quoting some of the advice contained in 
the report: 

One thing is clear—from a political view, at 
least. It is more hazardous to advocate the 
conservative view than it is to implement it. 


* Ambitious Lighting Program, Las Vegas 
Sun, January 3, 1965. 


= Mercuries Boost Light Levels Five-fold. 


The American City, January 1965, p. 117. 
* Don Murray, op. cit. 
3% Guide to Nighttime Highway Safety. 
Street and Highway Safety Lighting Bureau, 
*Lighting Can Cut Crime. Op cit. 
Edison Electric Institute, op cit., p. xiii. 
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Political victory is essential to our goals. 
Hence, the emphasis should be on winning 
and in doing what it takes to win. i 5 

* * 


» * * 


This means that, if an honestly conserva- 
tive position will not produce victory in 
Pennsylvania (and the record is clear on that 
score) our candidates must present them- 
selves as moderates or ‘“center-of-the-road” 
liberals. 


We should have learned by now that we 
can oppose programs and policies without the 
need to denounce or otherwise agitate against 
them. 

* * „ * * 


We do not need to oppose Medicare— 
rather—we must attack the manner in which 
it is being administered. 

* * * * „ 

Wherever possible we should not become 
involved in integration problems as they af- 
fect schools and housing. It should be re- 
membered that the big-city Democrats are 
responsible for the solutions and it 
is- our right to appropriately call them to 
account for yacillation, evasion, and insin- 
cerity. 

* * s * * 

Finally, we should avoid joining publicly 
in denouncing the United States Supreme 
Court. 


* * . * * 


It should be remembered that the public 
referendum route is not the way to. win abo- 
lition of the union shop * * * We can ac- 
complish more by virtue of friendly control 
of the Governor’s office and the General 
Assembly. 


Rightwing extremists are well orga- 
nized and heavily financed. The early 
warning signs in my district are already 
apparent. Rightwing extremist elements 
are infiltrating community organizations, 
spreading confusion and distrust in an 
effort to create a favorable climate for 
a Republican victory. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I submit the text of the secret 
GOP campaign document to illustrate 
the manner in which Republicans the 
country wide may operate in this year’s 
campaign. Contents of the document 
included herewith were exposed in a re- 
cent issue of the New Era, Reading, Pa.: 

REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN STRATEGY. 
OUR YEAR IS 1966 

The year 1966 is one of victory—of reckon- 
ing—of setting right the errors of the past 
and restoring a proper sense of values to the 
American scene, 

While the opportunity is national in scope, 
realistic estimates for victory in Pennsyl- 
vania exceed all hopes of previous years. 

The breaking of the strangle-hold of en- 
trenched unionism is a prospect that is im- 
minent—if we do not make the mistakes 
which have characterized our efforts in the 
past. 

Not all that we have done has been wrong. 
Even the Goldwater fiasco has had its useful 
and productive aspects. 

One thing is clear—from a political view, 
at least. It is more hazardous to adyocate 
the conservative view than it is to implement 
it. 

The voters may have rejected Goldwater— 
but not the Goldwater viewpoint. 

Actually, the margin for Johnson nation- 
ally and in Pennsylvania, as well, came about 
by reason of a shift of the large body of voters 
in the center. The center—or moderate— 
group was reluctant to hazard support for 
a man who so vigorously advocated a course 
of action and a set of public values with 
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which they—the people—had much sym- 
pathy. 

One must recognize that our tradition 
has its roots in a set of laws and moral stand- 
ards which cannot be defled or flaunted— 
no matter how irksome or irritating they 
may be in terms of personal comfort, desires 
or preferences. 


IMPLEMENTATION VERSUS ADVOCACY 


Thus the public figure who advocates a 
public policy which runs counter to the 
“proper” concepts of justice and equality 
imperils his cause—even though there may 
be sympathy on the part of an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the voters for such a posi- 
tion. 

To be sure—these concepts of justice will 
vary from area to area. Nevertheless, the 
proposition applies to Pennsylvania—pro- 
viding of course that adjustments are made 
to accommodate local tradition, history and 
circumstances. 

In terms of these considerations, we can 
better evaluate the various factors in 
Pennsylvania which are pertinent to our 
over-all objective, namely—to make this 
state safe for the uninhibited growth of in- 
dustry and commerce. 

WHAT IS IT WE SEEK? 

Perhaps it, would be prudent for us to re- 
state our goals. 

The enactment of Right-to-Work legisla- 
tion in Pennsylvania is not an ultimate goal— 
but rather a step—albeit a large one—in the 
right direction. 

What we want is to change the climate— 
the atmosphere—so that membership in a 
union is not regarded as necessary or de- 
sirable. What we want is the creation of 
social standards under which union member- 
ship by the working man is unnecessary, if 
not actually undesirable. 

Of course—legislation banning the union 
shop must be regarded as important—and 
perhaps necessary. But by no means can 
we view this as the ultimate goal toward 
which we strive. 

The Indiana story is an appropriate and 
timely illustration of shortcomings of such 
a limited objective. 

The solutions to our problems are to be 
found in the political arena. It is here 
where we must devote our major efforts and 
resources. 

The immediate goal, it recurs, is the polit- 
ical victory which will combine the under- 
standing of a friendly Governor with the co- 
operation of a friendly General Assembly. 

Such a victory is now in the making 
through a combination of circumstances, 
some of which the Democratic and labor 
bosses helped to create and others which the 
Republican leadership—finally aware of the 
realities of political life—have skillfully, in- 
telligently, and carefully preserved. 

We need to make certain that no inter- 
vening recklessness or blundering will derail 
such a victory. i 

PROSPECTS FOR 1966 


As has been already reported, our surveys 
reveal that Republicans can win the Novem- 
ber 1966 elections as follows: 

A Republican Governor, 

A Republican Secretary of Internal Affairs. 

Two Republican Superior Court Judges. 

A Republican Congressional Delegation 
consisting of at least 4 to 7 seats in addition 
to the 12 already held by Republicans. 

General Assembly—Under any reasonable 
reapportionment plan, firm control of both 
chambers as follows: 

A Republican State Senate consisting of 
from 33 to 36 seats instead of the 28 now 
held by Republicans, (26 are needed to pass 
legislation.) 

A Republican House of Representatives 
consisting of from 120 to 135 seats instead 
of the 93 now held by Republicans, (102 are 
needed to pass legislation.) 
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These are not assured gains—they are how- 
ever, realistically attainable—if we do not 
yield to the usual tendency to become care- 
less in the face of apparent success. 


A SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


A number of conclusions, previously dis- 
cussed, bear repetition—in summary form: 

1. Political victory is essential to our goals. 
Hence, the emphasis should be on winning— 
and in doing what it takes to win. 

This means that, if an honestly conserva- 
tive position will not produce victory in 
Pennsylvania (and the record is clear on that 
score) our candidates must present them- 
selves as moderates or “center-of-the-road” 
liberals. 

2. We have had repeated demonstrations 
of the effectiveness of the course followed by 
the “Pennsylvanians..for Right-to-Work.” 
It. will be remembered that we counseled 
against the selection of a well-known Penn- 
sylvanian to head up this activity. The 
choice of James Scott—unknown in this 
state until his appointment, and the selec- 
tion of an equally undistinguished group of 
Pennsylvanians as officers and directors has 
proven to be effective in a most critical man- 
ner. It has made it possible for our friends 
in office to disclaim any affinity with our ob- 
jective—or at least to maintain silence. 

This has deprived the Democrats and the 
labor bosses of an otherwise valuable political 
weapon in a state where the proportion of 
union members to the total labor force is so 
high. The value of this position was evi- 
denced in the 1962 elections. It will be even 
more important in 1966. 

It is a foregone conclusion that Section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act will not be 
repealed in 1966. Thus, the emphasis will 
shift to the Pennsylvania scene and we must 
safeguard the imminent victory against any 
effective intrusion of this issue into the cam- 
paign. 

In this connection, it is hoped that the 
right candidate is selected to head the ticket, 
Every effort should be made to blunt the 
thrust of the Schweiker forces and to make 
secure the Shafer nomination. In any event, 
even Schweiker, at the head of the ticket, 
will not be too damaging if we can head off 
the emergence of a vigorous anti-Schweiker 
hostility among our friends. This would 
only serve to strengthen Schweiker’s preju- 
dices and perhaps make him rigid and in- 
tractable should he be elected Governor. 

3. The Democrat mess in the House of 
Representatives could not have been more 
complete if we had planned and manipulated 
their actions. To be sure, the 1965 session, 
despite the image it has gained, is not with- 
out merit or accomplishment. But the 
Democrats have failed to gain such identifi- 
cation in the public eye and remain, instead, 
“guilty” of obstruction, insincerity, partisan 
selfishness, etc. We could not have planned 
it better, had we written the script. 

The best weapon at our disposal is the 
tag of “big-city-bossed” control of the Demo- 
crat majority in the House. This should be 
constantly invoked—at every turn. It is 
clear that if we can’t connect it up—the 
Smith-Lawrence axis will help us. The role 
of the press, which had expected quite a 
different show, has been most helpful. 

Our candidates must, for their own part, 
seek to be free of such an identification. 
There should be frequent public dissent and 
disagreement—so that individual candidates 
can be free of the charge of domination. 
Demonstrations of this in Dauphin, Mont- 
gomery, Delaware, Allegheny, and other coun- 
ties as well as the suggested differences bé- 
tween the Republican leadership, the Gov- 
ernor himself, have benefitted all concerned. 

The “labor” factor must be properly under- 
stood and dealt with. First of all, there is 
no need to molest the leadership of unions 
in Pennsylvania, These leaders are, in the 
main, vain, insecure, and frequently too lazy 
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to undertake genuine, effective, political ac- 
tivity. 

The State AFL-CIO is in reality a paper 

It has no real teeth of its own. Its 
effectiveness lies with the local rank and 
file members with whom it has only a casual 
relationship. And, deprived of real issues, it 
can do little to arouse the locals throughout 
the state to any appreciable degree. 

As previously indicated, only an issue as 
basic as the U.C. revision could enable the 
state organization to promote such intensive 
local stimulation. Without a similar “cause” 
the State AFL-CIO would find it impossible 
to approach anything reminiscent of the 
“March on Harrisburg.” It is important that 
we avoid creating such an issue around which 
local leadership and membership could be 
rallied. 

(There is general agreement that it was 
then correct to avoid entrapment in another 
U.C. fracas. We observed pointedly that all 
the “steam” had gone out of the ardent push 
by the state labor bosses to rally support for 
a return to previous U.C. standards. There 
is an apparent lack of interest in pushing 
H.B. 1147, and the paucity of “mail-from- 
home” is a demonstration of such indiffer- 
ence, We again recommend that the Gov- 
ernor and his associates, together with the 
Republican legislative leaders, take pains to 
avoid involvement in unwarranted, unneces- 
sary debate with the labor bosses. Any Tef- 
erence to a favorable balance in the U.C. fund 
should be casual, at best, and always, with- 
out variation coupled with a report on full 
employment, decreased joblessness, and de- 
clining Public Assistance rolls. This is really 
not an issue that the Democrat leaders can 
or even want to exploit and they know it. 
We should not forget this—particularly in 
the heat of the 66 Campaign.) s i 

At the local level, where the strength of 
labor lies, we have an opportunity to do our 
best work. There is no reason for Repub- 
licans to be at odds with local union leaders. 
There are many opportunities for the estab- 
lishment of rapport. - 

With a little imagination and resourceful- 
ness, labor leaders at the local level can be 
neutralized—if not actually won over. The 
offer of jobs or “bribery” in any of its forms 
is worthless—it just doesn’t produce the de- 
sired results. 

Quite to the contrary, a little recognition— 
not necessarily of Republican labor leaders 
but of the established, r leader- 
ship—will do the trick simply and effectively. 

There is no reason for our friends in the 
service clubs to avoid bringing these leaders 
into such groups—as members. There is no 
reason for our friends to avoid public demon- 
stration of friendship and recognition. A lit- 
tle of this will go a long way in neutralizing 
the leadership in many communities where 
open hostility now exists. ; 

5. With respect to public posture on Right- 
to-Work, it is totally unnecessary for Repub- 
lican candidates to say anything at all. 
Moreover, the statewide position of Repub- 
lican leaders is fairly well established and 
can be referred to when a challenge is made. 
The action of our Republican women was 
most imprudent and hazardous—particularly 
since it was gratuitous and unnecessary. By 
all means—we must be vigilant against any 
recurrence of such unprovoked, unnecessary 
enthusiasm for a cause—no matter how 
valid—when silence would have served our 
purposes so much better. 

6. We should have learned by now that we 
can oppose programs and policies without the 
ion to denounce or otherwise agitate against 

em. 

We do not need to oppose Medicare— 
rather—we must attack the manner in which 
it is being administered. 

We should not be fighting the Appalachia 
programs or the “War on Poverty.” We can 
more effectively denounce the waste and in- 
competence which characterize the imple- 
mentation of these programs. 
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Under no circumstances should we be 
drawn into a quarrel with President Johnson 
on Vietnam. It will gain little for us—and 
in addition—Senator DIRKSEN and the Re- 
publican National Committee can and will be 
doing a far more effective job in this field. 

We should do more—constantly—to de- 
stroy the hold of the Democrat effort, we will 
have the help of the leadership of Minority 
groups. In this effort we will have the help 
of the Democrats who are unable to cope 
with the demands of the minority groups 
on one hand—and the fears of the big city 
white groups who are resisting what they 
regard as capitulation of the Democrats to 
these minorities. Wherever possible we 
should not become involved in integration 
problems as they affect schools and housing. 
It should be remembered that the big-city 
Democrats are responsible for the solutions— 
(which do not come easily)—and it is our 
right to appropriately call them to account 
for vacillation, evasion, and insincerity. 

Adroitly handled—with appropriate re- 
straint—Republicans can make huge inroads 
in the so-called Democrat strong-holds 
among Negro, Italian and Irish Catholics and 
Jewish sections of the large cities. 

The imminence of a Specter victory in 
Philadelphia and a Lindsay win in New York 
should be the basis for a careful review and 
evaluation of our posture with respect to 
these minority groups. 

Finally, we should ayoid joining publicly 
in denouncing the United States Supreme 
Court. We should be careful not to become 
embroiled in the “one man—one vote” im- 
broglio. The State Supreme Court will ap- 
portion Pennsylvania and the rest is aca- 
demic. There will probably be no return to 
the old days—and we should seize present op- 
portunities to win in 1966—particularly be- 
cause we can win. 

It should be remembered that the public 
referendum route is not the way to win 
abolition of the union shop. Ohio, Okla- 
homa, Washington, and California have all 
provided us with enough evidence of such 
folly. (Remember Knowland and Bricker?) 

We can accomplish more by virtue of 
friendly control of the Governor's office and 
the General Assembly. 


MACARONI 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, upstate 
New York, and the Buffalo area in par- 
ticular, has a long history of prosperous 
commerce and industry. Much of Buf- 
falo’s prominence in industry and trade 
can be attributed to our city’s excellent 
location. Such factors as the availability 
of raw materials and utilities, as well as 
an adequate labor force, have also con- 
tributed significantly in making this area 
a thriving community. 

An industry destined for growth and 
expansion is the macaroni industry, and 
the Gioia Macaroni Co., in Buffalo is 
among the six largest macaroni pro- 
ducers in the United States. Due to in- 
ereased consumption of macaroni prod- 
ucts, the company is expanding its fa- 
cilities and may well be on its way to be- 
coming the leading manufacturer in our 
country. 
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However, this industry has not been 
without problems. In recent years it has 
suffered considerably as a result of for- 
eign imports of macaroni products which 
retail at 4 to 5 cents below domestic 
prices. This competition cannot be met 
by the domestic producers because of our 
higher wage rates, rigid sanitation re- 
quirements, and the use of a better 
quality of wheat. Further, the primary 
ingredient in the domestic manufacture 
of macaroni products is Durum wheat, 
the price of which has spiraled upward 
due to lower crop yields and heavy ex- 
ports, making it necessary for domestic 
manufacturers to raise prices on their 
macaroni products: Thus, they are 
placed in even greater competition with 
foreign imports. This situation has been 
brought to the attention of Members of 
Congress, and increased efforts must be 
made to bring about needed relief so that 
this vital industry may continue to 
flourish and grow. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a very informative article, en- 
titled “Macaroni,” which appeared in the 
September 1966 issue of Industrial Bul- 
letin, the official news magazine of the 
New York State Department of Labor: 


MACARONI 


The Orient is shifting to some extent, from 
the rice bowl and joining the West at the 
spaghetti dish. 

And that’s where the Italian voyager— 
Marco Polo—found the Chinese some 700 
years ago. He saw them mixing flour and 
water, extruding the paste through a col- 
ander-like object and cooking the resultant 
product into what we call macaroni. 

We Americans can understand their en- 
joying spaghetti. In fact, spaghetti and 
related macaroni products are the most pop- 
ular manufactured food in the United States. 

And probably one of the strongest. pro- 
ponents of this factual statement is Horace 
A. Gioia, Buffalo’s macaroni expert by virtue 
of being president of the Giola Macaroni 
Company in that city. His son, Anthony, 
continues to move into the leadership circle 
of the business as representative of the third 
generation. 

Founded 56 years ago in Fredonia in near- 
by Chautauqua County by Horace Gioia’s 
father, Antonio Gioia, and nurtured in ado- 
lescence in Rochester, the company in Buf- 
falo has grown into one of the half dozen 
large macaroni producers among the 125 pro- 
ducers in the United States. 

The plant is located at 1700 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Buffalo. That’s where the wheels for 
the elegant Pierce Arrow automobile once 
were manufactured. 

Spaghetti is just one of some 500 known 
forms of macaroni. The word comes from 
the Latin macare, meaning to bruise or to 
crush—which is what the early spaghetti 
manufacturers did to wheat to make their 
pasta. 

In 1965, Americans spent $400 million to 

buy about 1.75 billion pounds of macaroni, 
an industry economist said recently. That 
works out to approximately nine pounds per 
American per year. But that’s only a side 
dish next to the 70 pounds consumed an- 
nually by the statistical Italian, 20 pounds 
by each Swiss and 14 pounds by each French- 
man. 
And, believe it or not, in Japan where food 
habits most frequently are described in terms 
of rice, fish, tea and sukiyaki, there are no 
fewer than 22 macaroni factories. 

One of them is the source of some confu- 
sion. It is a question whether the Mama 
Macaroni Company is owned by a Japanese 
named Mr. Mama or whether the name repre- 
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sents a courteous bow toward the traditional 
Italian mother image. 

Economists are predicting that within an- 
other decade Americans will be eating Maca- 
roni products at the rate of 11 pounds a year 
instead of nine. 

The Gioia firm, for one, is getting ready for 
this time by expanding its plant now. 

“Alone among the wheat products of the 
world, the consumption of macaroni is ris- 
ing,” says Horace Gioia. 

The U.S. Department of Defense recently 
gave Gioia a two-million pound order for 
macaroni products to be shipped to Vietnam 
in special waterproofed packages. 

The international character of macaroni is 
displayed by the 140-member Gioia staff. A 
large number of the personnel are of Italian 
origin but there is a generous sampling of 
other nationalities as well. 

Arghir Niclau, a native of Greece who came 
to the United States via Rumania after 
World War II, is the assistant comptroller 
of the company and frequently he conducts 
visitors on guided tours of the plant. His 
pride is obvious. 

Most of the Gioia employees are members 
of Local 431 of the American Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers International Union 
(AFL-CIO). 

According to John F. Sciortino, business 
agent for Buffalo Local 431, the Giola prod- 
ucts until recently, at least, have been the 
only ones to carry the union-made shield 
of the American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union. 

“We have enjoyed good relations with the 
Gioia organization,” Mr. Sciortino says. 
“Currently we are in the second year of a 
three-year contract. 

“Our Local president is Walter Szmara and 
our Gioia shop chairman is Miss Josephine 
Alessi, who is a macaroni cutter.” 

All of Gioia’s truck drivers are members of 
Buffalo Teamsters Local 264. 

First-time visitors to the Gioia plant 
quickly learn that life in a spaghetti fac- 
tory really is a blast—a stream of hot air from 
chambers where the newly-formed macaroni 
is dried for periods of up to 24 hours. 

Horace Gioia will tell anyone that Ameri- 
cans eat better macaroni products than do 
most people in Italy. That's because 
Italians generally use ordinary fiour for their 
pasta,” Mr. Gioia explains. Ordinary flour 
is less expensive and that’s a factor in Italy 
where macaroni often substitutes for meat. 

“Americans use a fine hard durum wheat 
for their semolina flour which is what maca- 
roni is largely composed of. Macaroni 
merely is semolina flour mixed with water 
and sometimes, for fancy’s sake, with a 
little egg added.” 

The center of the American macaroni in- 
dustry is far from a spice-filled Italian food 
shop, a supermarket or even a plant like 
* in Buffalo or Ronzoni’s in New York 


y. 
The heartiand of the macaroni world is the 
rugged and open wheatlands of North Da- 
kota where about 90 per cent of the 70-mil- 
lion bushel durum wheat crop is grown. 
While some of this durum wheat is ex- 
ported to Europe, most is sent to Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul, Buffalo and Baldwinsville, 
a. where it is milled into the semolina 
our. 

It comes to Gioia by the carload and is 
stored in five large silos. 

The basic steps in making macaroni are 
mixing, kneading, forming and drying. The 
mixing and kneading are fairly easy and 
automatic. The semolina is combined with 
water and kneaded in large vats. When it 
reaches the right consistency, it is fed 
through any one of 85 different kinds of 
extrusion dies. 

Why so many shapes when it’s all the same 
dough, Mr. Gioia was asked. “Marketing ap- 
peal,” he responded simply. “People will 
like different shapes.” 
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Small boys and girls, who still constitute 
the best macaroni customers, often ask how 
they get the hole in the middle of the 
macaroni. Or how the alphabets are formed. 
Or any of the other shapes and sizes? 

The secret lies in the flow of the dough— 
in or around or over or under parts of a die. 
The heavy steel Gioia dies—all 85 of them— 
are carefully cleaned and stored after each 
use, 

Macaroni makers divide their products into 
two classes, long cuts such as spaghetti and 
short cuts such as shells and alphabets. 
When spaghetti or any other long cut 
emerges from the extrusion dies, it has a 
80 per cent moisture content. It is placed 
on long racks and wheeled into a drying 
chamber until the moisture content is re- 
duced to 10 or 11 per cent, ideal for packag- 


Short cuts such as shells, rings or rotini are 
dried on trays. The current pride of the 
macaroni world is a huge machine that 
mixes, kneads, shapes and dries the macaroni 
in one continuous process. The Giolas are 
partial to a machine called the Cobra made 
by a company called Braibante in Milan, 
Italy. As a consequence, the traffic between 
Milan and 1700 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, 
is considerable. 

After the macaroni is dried, it is boxed 
amid the clatter of packaging machines 
whose fast-moving parts always seem about 
to bump into each other but never do. From 
the several packaging lines, the macaroni- 
filled cartons go to the warehouse and then 
into one of the dozen Gioia tractor-trailers 
that ply the roads to its northeastern market 
cities. 

It wasn’t many years ago that macaroni 
Was considered solely a winter food, a stick- 
to-the-ribs item that somehow helped one 
against the cold. But not any more. Some 
one decided that macaroni, like cold potatoes, 
makes an excellent base for summertime 
salads. 

“Now we can barely keep up with the sum- 
mer demand for shells and other cuts,” Mr. 
Gioia says. 

In a calorie-conscious world, the macaroni 
people are very sensitive. Alone, macaroni 
has a fairly low caloric content, certainly no 
higher than that of rice or potatoes, an in- 
dustry spokesman asserts. 


NEW JERSEY DELEGATION UNDER- 
TAKES UNIFIED EFFORT TO 
AVERT DAMAGE TO BENZENOID 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from: Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, the ben- 
zenoid chemical industry is a most im- 
portant segment of New Jersey’s econ- 
omy. It employs some 30,000 workers 
and has an annual payroll of approxi- 
mately one-quarter billion dollars. 

Recently, however, representatives of 

industry brought to the attention of 

New Jersey congressional delegation 
a proposed tariff change which would 
eliminate the American selling price 
method. of valuation and substitute an 
export value basis. The massive in- 
crease in imports which would follow 
would result in drastically reduced ben- 
zenoid chemical sales and the loss of 
jobs in the industry. S 
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The Tariff Commission is studying the 
proposed change, but we fear that prior 
to conclusion of this study an interna- 
tional commitment may be made in 
Geneva during the Kennedy round ne- 
gotiations. 

As dean of the New Jersey delegation, 
I have initiated a bipartisan effort to 
bring the plight of this industry to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s attention. Joining me in 
sending a letter to the President were 
Senators CLIFFORD P. Case and HARRISON 
A. WILLIAMS, JR.; and Congressmen WIL- 
LIAM B. WIDNALL, PETER H. B. FRELING- 
HUYSEN, FRANK THOMPSON, JR., FLORENCE 
P. DWYER, WILLIAM T. CAHILL, Dominick 
V. DANIELS, CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER, 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, JOSEPH G. MINISH, 
EDWARD J. PATTEN, HENRY- HELSTOSKI, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, PAUL J. KREBS, and 
THOMAS C. MCGRATH, JR. The full text of 
our letter to the President follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 26, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: We, the following 
members of the New Jersey Congressional 
delegation, feel an urgency to communicate 
to you our deep concern over the possible 
elimination of the American Selling Price 
method of customs valuation, which, if 
adopted, will result in severe economic in- 
jury to the benzenoid chemical industry in 
our State. 

As you know, the Tariff Commission is 
currently conducting an investigation of the 
economic impact of a change from the pres- 
ent American Selling Price method of valu- 
ation to an export value basis. This investi- 
gation was requested by Governor Herter, 
your Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations. The Commission will soon be re- 
pereng to you its findings and recomemnda- 

ons. 

Not wishing to predict the outcome ot the 
Commission’s investigation, we nonetheless 
believe it necessary to underscore the import- 
ance of the American Selling Price method of 
customs valuation to the continuing pros- 
perity of New Jersey and the nation as a 
whole. 

The benzenoid chemical industry employs 
30,000 workers in New Jersey alone with an 
annual payroll of approximately one quarter 
billion dollars. Nationally, it employs 116,- 
000 workers with an annual payroll in excess 
of $900,000,000. We have been informed by 
the United States Department of Labor that 
the annual average earnings of an organic 
chemical industry worker in the United 
States are above $8,000. Most of these work- 
ers have developed skills peculiar to their 
present jobs and would require extensive re- 
training if those jobs were lost as a result 
of decreasing benzenoid chemical sales. 

The national total dollar value of produc- 
tion was over $3.2 billion for the year 1965, 
and New Jersey is the primary center of 
benzenoid production in the United States. 

It is clear from the record before the Tariff 
Commission, as well as from the data shown 
to us by the domestic industry, that its sales 
will be reduced by virtue of the massive in- 
creases in imports which will result from the 
abandonment of the American Selling Price 
system, The profitability of the domestic 
benzenoid industry is well below the national 
average and we do not believe it can absorb 
the price reductions that will flow from the 
importation. of low-cost foreign benzenoids. 

We believe, and the above data indicates, 
that this industry is a significant factor in 
the economies of New Jersey and the entire 
nation. 

At the same time the Special Trade Repre- 
sentative was requesting an independent in- 
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vestigation of the Tariff Commission to de- 
termine possible economic impact, his Chief 
Negotiator in Geneva, Ambassador Blumen- 
thal, was announcing to foreign audiences 
that the United States was “prepared” and 
“willing” to begin negotiations on the elimi- 
nation of American Selling Price. 

We are now concerned that international 
commitments may be made by the Special 
Trade Representative without full considera- 
tion of the evidence presented to the Tariff 
Commission, and without consideration of 
the dominant opinion of the American people 
affected by any decision in this area. 

For this reason, we would like to make our 
views known personally to you and respect- 
fully request that you grant the New Jersey 
delegation the opportunity to discuss this 
problem further within the next few days. 

Sincerely, 

PETER W. RODINO, Jr., CLIFFORD P. 
Case, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
FRANK THOMPSON, Jr., WILLIAM 
T. CAHILL, CORNELIUS E. GALLA- 
GHER, JOSEPH G. MINISH, HENRY 
HELSTOSKI, PAUL J, KREBS, HARRI- 
SON WILLIAMS, PETER H. B. FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN, FLORENCE P. DwY- 
ER, Dominick V. DANIELS, 
CHARLES S. JOELSON, EDWARD J. 
PATTEN, JAMES J. HOWARD, 
THOMAS C. MCGRATH, 

Members of Congress. 


NEWARK'’S PLEA FOR AN INCREASED 
ANTIPOVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, as we 
consider the legislation before us to ex- 
tend the antipoverty program, I want 
to call attention to a fine editorial in the 
Newark Evening News of September 27, 
1966, discussing the importance of the 
program to the city of Newark. Newark’s 
experience, as the editorial states, has 
been a happy “example of what com- 
raunity cooperation, earnest effort and 
prudent expenditure can accomplish.” 
Last Monday a mission of more than a 
thousand citizens journeyed to Washing- 
ton, and with “an orderly and intelligent 
presentation” made the case for an in- 
crease in funds to prevent curtailment 
of this most effective program. I ask 
that this editorial be included in the 
Record following these remarks. 

NEWARK’S PLEA 

With dignity and conviction, Newark’s 
anti-poverty leaders have presented to 5 4 5 
ington officialdom the city’s case 
prospective curtailment of federal funds To 
Community Action programs, 

This was in no sense an aggressive march. 
It was instead a privately-financed, reasoned 
mission, supported by business, religious, 
civil rights and labor leaders, to obtain for 
Newark the federal funds necessary to con- 
tinue the useful programs designed to 
amerliorate the plight of less fortunate 
neighbors. 

They were aware of the difficulties that 
eonfronted them, the demands for govern- 
ment economy in a period of dangerous in- 
flation, the exactions of Viet Nam, the pres- 
sures in Congress for adjournment, and the 
ineptness that has marked the war on poverty 
in other cities. 
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But they could cite Newark’s happier ex- 
perience, its example of what community co- 
operation, earnest effort and prudent ex- 
penditure can accomplish. 

It is, of course, too early to assess the 
financial success of Newark's undertaking. 
Whether the money needed to support the 
action programs already begun will be forth- 
coming will depend on the antipoverty appro- 
priation finally voted by Congress, or upon 
the allocation of available funds by the 
agencies involved. But one thing is certain: 
No effort has been been spared by Newark's 
anti-poverty leaders to make the case for 
Newark’s disadvantaged citizens. 

And because it was an orderly and in- 
telligent presentation, based on demonstrable 
need, the Newark mission deserves to succeed. 


PRIVATE BOYCOTTS VERSUS THE 
NATIONAL INTEREST 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
State Department has recently issued a 
pamphlet, Department of State publica- 
tion 8117, commercial policy series 203, 
which is entitled “Private Boycotts 
Versus the National Interest.” The 
pamphlet summarizes in a clear and un- 
derstandable way the importance of try- 
ing “to build new bridges to Eastern Eu- 
rope,” as the President described it in 
1964. 

Stating flatly that: 

Today there is no longer a monolithic So- 
viet bloc—nor is there a Sino-Soviet block— 


The pamphlet points out the impor- 
tance of distinguishing among Commu- 
nist States and presents very forcefully 
the reasons why private boycotts aimed 
at trade with Communist States are not 
in our national interest. 

For the benefit of all readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, I include here- 
with the text of this excellent State De- 
partment pamphlet: 


PRIVATE BOYCOTTS Versus THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

“The intimate engagement of peaceful 
trade, over a period of time, can influence 
Eastern European societies to develop along 
paths that are favorable to world peace. 
After years of careful study, the time has 
now come for us to act, and act we should 
and act we must. With these steps, we can 
help gradually to create a community of in- 
terest, a community of trust, and a com- 
munity of effort, Thus will the tide of hu- 
man hope rise again.” (President Lyndon B, 
Johnson, the White House, May 3, 1966.) 


PREFACE 


At the direction of the President, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk on May 11, 1966, sent 
to the Congress proposed legislation to pro- 
vide the President with authority necessary 
to negotiate commercial agreements with the 
Soviet Union and other Communist nations 
of Eastern Europe to widen United States 
trade in peaceful goods, when such agree- 
ments will serve the interest of the United 
States, 

“This authority is needed,” the Secretary 
stated in his letters of transmittal, “so that 
we may grasp opportunities that are open- 
ing up to us in our relations with the Soviet 
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Union and the countries of Eastern Europe. 
It is needed, at a time when we are opposing 
Communist aggression in Viet-Nam, in order 
to carry forward the balanced strategy for 
peace which, under four Presidents, our 
country has been pursuing toward the Com- 
munist nations, It is needed to play our 
part with the NATO nations in reducing 
tensions and establishing normal and lasting 
peaceful relations between the West and 
East in Europe,” 


PRIVATE BOYCOTTS VERSUS THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

Is it illegal or unpatriotic for Americans to 
sell or buy peaceful goods from the Commu- 
nist countries of Eastern Europe? 

Most citizens apparently know that the 
answer to this question is no. Some Amer- 
icans may have honest doubts. 

And a small but active minority apparently 
believes it unpatriotic to trade in any prod- 
ucts from any Communist country. 

At least some individuals and small groups, 
such as self-appointed “Committees To 
Warn of the Arrival of Communist Merchan- 
dise on the Local Scene,” have tried through 
boycotts, threats of economic reprisals, and 
other intimidation to block legal trade in 
goods from Communist countries. The tar- 
gets of their intimidation have ranged from 
small shops to supermarket chains and multi- 
million dollar corporations. The goods that 
aroused their wrath have varied from Christ- 
mas tree ornaments and hams from Poland, 
and vases and ashtrays from Czechoslovakia, 
to baskets and tobacco from Yugoslavia. 

Are these Americans advancing the inter- 
ests of the United States? 

The Government of the United States does 
not believe so. On the contrary, it believes 
they are harming the United States national 
interest by obstructing a foreign policy that 
has been developed by four Administrations 
since World War II. 


THE CHOICE WE MADE: TO EXPAND CONTACTS 
WITH EASTERN EUROPE—-NOT TO ABANDON IT 


The United States has been faced with a 
critical choice between two alternative lines 
of policy in dealing with Eastern Europe. 
The first was to assume that the Soviet 
Union and the countries under its domina- 
tion after World War II constituted a per- 
manent monolithic bloc—a bloc so cemented 
together that there was no hope of our de- 
veloping mutually satisfactory relations with 
individual Eastern European countries, The 
consequence of such a policy decision would 
be to abandon the peoples and the resources 
of Eastern Europe. 

The other course was to assume that the 
instinct for freedom runs strong in the 
hearts of men everywhere, and that by keep- 
ing alive and expanding our contacts with 
the peoples of Eastern Europe we could en- 
courage their inherent national and indi- 
vidual aspirations and leave open to them a 
bridge to the West. This is the choice we 
made, and the history of Eastern Europe in 
recent years gives ample evidence that it was 
the right choice. 

END OF MONOLITH OPENS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
MORE CONSTRUCTIVE RELATIONS 

We have three objectives in our overall 
Policy toward international communism, 
each in its own way serving our goal of a 
peaceful and prosperous world. 

The first is to prevent the Communists 
from extending their domain and to make 
it increasingly costly, dangerous, and futile 
for them to try to do so, Our aid to the 
people of South Viet-Nam in opposing Com- 
munist aggression testifies to our deter- 
mination to pursue that policy, as did our 
previous help in opposing such aggression 
in Greece, Berlin, Korea, and elsewhere. 

The second is to achieve agreements or 
understandings which could reduce the 
dangers of a devastating war. For example, 
having achieved a Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, 
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we continue to work for agreements to re- 
duce ‘armaments, with safeguards to insure 
compliance. 

The third objective is to encourage trends 
within the Communist world making for 
evolution toward greater national inde- 
pendence, peaceful cooperation, and open 
societies. 

Today there is no longer a monolithic 
Soviet bloc—nor is there a Sino-Soviet bloc. 
In this decade we have seen not only the 
falling out between Moscow and Peking but 
the assertion by the smaller countries of 
Eastern Europe, in varying degree, of their 
own policies. In this changed situation we 
have an opportunity for more constructive 
relations with Eastern Europe, including the 
Soviet Union. It must not be wasted. The 
goal of more constructive relations with these 
countries is not only ours but also that of 
our NATO allies. As the NATO communique 
of June 8, 1966, stated, “member countries 
are seeking further to improve relations be- 
tween the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
Western Europe, and to diminish mutual sus- 
picions and fears. They are convinced that: 
further tangible results could now be ob- 
tained in the cultural, economic, scientific 
and technical fields.” 


THE BRIDGE OF TRADE 


It is against this background that United 
States policy on trade with Communist coun- 
tries must be viewed. 

Over the past two decades we have selec- 
tively adjusted our policy to the changing 
situation in the Communist world. Where 
countries have shown a desire to increase 
their independence in guiding their own po- 
litical and economic affairs and to broaden 
relations with the United States and other 
free countries—such as was the case in 1948 
with Yugoslavia, in 1956 with Poland, and in 
1964 with Romania—we have tried to open 
the way for increased trade in peaceful prod- 
ucts with them for American firms. 

But where countries follow aggressive pol- 
icies, as is the case with Communist China, 
North Korea, and North Viet-Nam, we have 
banned all trade and financial transactions 
with them. The same holds true for Castro 
Cuba, although we allow occasional small 
shipments of medical supplies on humani- 
tarian grounds. 

And, of course, in no case does our policy 
permit trade with Communist countries in 
war materials and other strategic items, This 
strategic embargo is maintained not only by 
the United States, but also by our NATO 
allies and Japan. 

United States policy for dealing with world 
communism has been pursued vigorously in 
the post-World War II period by all admin- 
istrations, regardless of party. 

In 1958 President Eisenhower made it clear 
that “the United States favors the expansion 
of peaceful trade with the Soviet Union" and 
spoke of the importance of trade as a means 
of strengthening the possibilities for inde- 
pendent actions by the countries of Eastern 


President Kennedy in October 1962 dis- 
cussed the need for policies which hold out 
eventual promise of freedom for the people 
who live behind the Iron Curtain. 

“First, we need economic flexibility . .,” 
he said. “It is for this reason that I was 
disappointed by the amendment to the trade 
bill (Trade Expansion Act of 1962) which 
specifically discriminates against Polish 
goods. The Polish people press their govern- 
ment for independence. Our policy should 
be to hold out a helping hand to them and 
not to shut the door.” 

Subsequently, the provision President Ken- 
nedy objected to was amended by the Con- 
gress to permit continuation of most-favored- 
nation tariff treatment to Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. N 

And President Johnson in December 1964 
expressed our wish to build new bridges to 
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Eastern Europe—bridges of ideas, education, 
culture, trade, technical cooperation, and 
mutual understanding for world peace and 
prosperity.” In June 1966 President Johnson 
repeated that “We will encourage every con- 
structive enrichment of the human, cultural, 
and commercial ties between Eastern Europe 
and the West.” 

But while trade between Eastern Europe, 
including the Soviet Union, and Western Eu- 
rope and Japan has grown vigorously in re- 
cent years, United States-Eastern European 
trade has expanded only slowly. In 1965, for 
example, Western Europe and Japan ex- 
ported about $3.8 billion in goods to Eastern 
European Communist countries, excluding 
Yugoslavia, and imported almost $4.5 billion 
worth of products from them. For the same 
year, the United States exported only $139.2 
million in goods to Eastern Europe and im- 
ported $137.5 million in products from that 
area. 

What hampers the growth of peaceful 
trade between the United States and Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union? 

There are a number of factors. In the 
first place, the United States does not have 
the traditional trade ties with Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries that many of the Western 
European countries have. The rigidities of 
the Communist state-controlled trading sys- 
tems have inhibited exchanges with our sys- 
tem. Political issues and other outstanding 
differences have naturally cast a shadow over 
trade relations. Our trade with the Eastern 
European countries and the Soviet Union 
has also been limited by the inability of those 
countries to offer a wide range of goods 
which can compete on the American market. 
Another obstacle has been the attempts, 
mentioned above, by some Americans to exert 
pressure on their fellow citizens not to deal 
in or buy products coming from Eastern 
Europe. But a particularly important factor 
is that most goods from Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union, are subject to 
much higher rates of duty than are appli- 
cable to goods from other countries. 


EAST-WEST TRADE RELATIONS ACT 


To overcome the tariff problem, the John- 
son Administration has proposed legislation 
that would give the President authority to 
use trade with Eastern Europe. countries and 
the Soviet Union as a flexible tool in con- 
ducting our relations with these countries. 

The main provision of the East-West Trade 
Relations Act would authorize the President 
to extend most-favored-nation tariff treat- 
ment to certain individual Communist coun- 
tries when this is determined to be in the 
national interest. In other words, the Presi- 
dent could apply the same duties to the 
individual Communist countries that are 
now applicable to all non-Communist coun- 
tries. The authority could be exercised only 
in a commercial agreement with a particular 
country in which such tariff treatment would 
be granted in return for equivalent benefits 
to the United States. 

The purpose of these commercial agree- 
ments would be both to facilitate individual 
business transactions and to afford the 
United States Government an opportunity to 
deal with individual Communist countries 
on a variety of matters in the context of 
periodic trade negotiations. Agreements 
made pursuant to the Act would set the 
framework for trade, but the trade itself— 
both exports and imports—would depend on 
decisions of individual firms. 

MILLER COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The proposed legislation is based upon 
recommendations by a distinguished com- 
mittee of American business, labor, and 
academic leaders. This special committee, 
appointed by the President, made its pro- 
posals after it had explored all aspects of the 
question of expanding peaceful trade in the 
context of the President’s policy of broaden- 
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ing constructive relations with the countries 
of Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 
The Committee, headed by J. Irwin Miller, 
Chairman of the Board of the Cummins En- 
gine Co. of Indiana, stated in conclusion: 
„. . . We emphasize that these findings and 
recommendations constitute a long-term 
strategy. 

“The intimate engagement of trade, over a 
considerable period cf time, when taken with 
the process of change already under way, can 
influence the internal development and the 
external policies of European Communist so- 
cieties along paths favorable to our purpose 
and to world peace. Trade is one of the few 
channels available to us for constructive con- 
tacts with nations with whom we find fre- 
quent hostility. In the long run, selected 
trade, intelligently negotiated and wisely ad- 
ministered, may turn out to have been one of 
our most powerful tools of national policy.” 

Most Americans have appreciated the diffi- 
culties and complexities with which their 
government has had to cope in its policy 
toward international communism. They 
have realized that in a world of swift and 
ceaseless change the issues are rarely all 
“black” or all “white.” They have under- 
stood that there often are varying shades of 
gray in foreign affairs and that this is par- 
ticularly evident in our relations with East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. They have 
realized that our policy must be flexible 
enough to permit the United States to exploit 
new situations in its own interest and that of 
the peoples of those countries. 


A MINORITY SEEKS TO EQUATE TRADE WITH A 
“SELLOUT” TO COMMUNISM 


For some, however, the vexing and explo- 
sive problems we face around the world can 
be explained only in terms of our alleged 
weakness in the face of Communist chal- 
lenges. This attitude reflects an unrealistic- 
ally simple view of the Communist countries, 
ourselves, and the rest of the world. And it 
is in large part at the root of the efforts of 
some Americans to exert pressure on their 
fellow citizens not to use products coming 
from Eastern European countries. This 
small group has tried to label our moderate, 
peaceful trade with Eastern European coun- 
tries as a “sellout” to communism. Over the 
years, they have used picketing, and boycotts, 
and threats to discourage American mer- 
chants from handling, and American con- 
sumers from buying, Eastern European 
goods, and they have pressed for legislation 
and local ordinances barring the sale of 
“Communist” products. 

Eastern European countries cannot, how- 
ever, really be injured by the harassment of 
American businessmen and consumers who 
choose to buy their products. They can de- 
velop other markets for their exports, par- 
ticularly in Western Europe. The only party 
hurt by these efforts is the United States. 
Losing business opportunities in normal 
commercial trade means loss of jobs and loss 
of income to our workers, our businessmen, 
and our farmers. Our balance of payments 
also suffers. And interfering with this trade 
deprives Americans of free choice in the mar- 
ket place. To the extent that we deny the 
Eastern European countries the possibility of 
expanding their trade with the United States, 
we also restrict their efforts to reassert their 
national independence and handicap our 
ability to develop cultural and other useful 
relations. 

The unanimous evaluation of the United 
States Government, including its intelligence 
community, is that our refusal to trade in 
peaceful goods cannot meaningfully limit the 
military power of the Soviet Union and the 
Eastern countries, but it can help 
to reinforce their doctrinal belief in the need 
for self-sufficiency. A willingness to trade, 
on the other hand, would be concrete evi- 
dence of our belief in constructive and peace- 
ful relations. 
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It is reasonable to assume that there are 
possibilities for expanding our trade with the 
Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 
Europe in peaceful goods beyond the present 
level. This would, of course, mean addi- 
tional employment for American labor, in- 
creased sales for American businessmen and 
farmers, and less strain on our balance of 
payments through larger exports. But most 
important would be the opportunities pro- 
vided by the many close relationships 
normally growing out of trade for encourag- 
ing the development of these countries 
toward more emphasis on consumer needs 
and peaceful relations with the rest of the 
world. 


A POSITIVE PROGRAM AGAINST COMMUNISM 


President Kennedy recognized the impor- 
tance of a positive program against commu- 
nism. At a news conference on December 
12, 1962 he was asked whether he shared 
the view that boycotts of “stores which carry 
imports from Iron Curtain, so-called Iron 
Curtain countries—and in some cases in- 
timidating the stores .. .” are “contrary to 
our policy of encouraging nonstrategic trade 
with those countries.” 

President Kennedy replied: “. .. I think 
that it harasses merchants and I don’t think 
it really carries on much of an effective fight 
against the spread of Communism. If they 
really want to do something about the spread 
of Communism, they will assist the Alliance 
for Progress, for one thing, or they will... 
do a good many other things . they will 
be generous to students who come to the 
United States to study, and show them some- 
thing of America. Those are the things that 
really make a difference. . because some 
merchant happens to have Polish hams in 
his shop, saying he is unpatriotic doesn’t 
seem to me to be a great contribution in the 
fight against Communism.” 


YUGOSLAV TOBACCO 


Last fall, a particularly emotional cam- 
paign was undertaken by some groups 
against the use of a small amount of Yugo- 
slay tobacco in American cigarettes. These 
groups insisted that the tobacco companies 
concerned use “Communist” tobacco and 
thereby support the evils of communism. 

Tobacco grown in Yugoslavia is of the 
“oriental” variety not grown in the United 
States. It is used as a blend to improve the 
taste of cigarettes but is not a major com- 
ponent. In 1964, for example, Yugoslav 
tobacco represented less than 1 percent of 
all tobacco used by American cigarette manu- 
facturers. (Incidentally, more than 90 per- 
cent of this Yugoslav tobacco is produced 
by small individual landowners, not by state- 
owned enterprises.) 

United States manufacturers also sell cig- 
arettes to Yugoslavia, marketing 189 million 
there in 1965. 

The maintenance of normal relations with 
Yugoslavia especially is important to the 
United States. That country stands as an 
example to all Communist countries that 
they can pursue a course of independent ac- 
tion and need not accept Soviet or Chinese 
domination. Any action to reduce legiti- 
mate and beneficial trade between the United 
States and Yugoslavia only serves to weaken 
the latter’s ties with the community of free 
and friendly nations. And it would be self- 
defeating for American citizens to boycott 
Yugoslav goods after the United States has 
spent $2.5 billion to help Yugoslavia main- 
tain its independent stand. 

STATEMENT OF THE CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 

Commendably, in the face of this anti- 
Yugoslav campaign, U.S. tobacco companies 
refused to be intimidated. Joining together, 
they issued the following statement: 

“Certain cigarette manufacturers in the 
United States have recently received inquir- 
ies regarding the use of Yugoslav tobacco in 
their cigarettes and have been threatened 
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with boycott unless each of such firms now 
using Yugoslav tobacco agrees not to use 
such tobacco in the future. 

“On the September 26 ‘Face the Nation’ 
program, Under Secretary of State George 
Ball was questioned about a similar situa- 
tion. He was asked what the administra- 
tion’s position is on the problem of attempts 
by certain groups in this country to boycott 
the shipment of American goods to Eastern 
Europe. In replying, Secretary Ball pointed 
out that the policy of the United States with 
regard to trade with Eastern Europe is not 
merely a decision by this administration but 
by the Eisenhower and other recent admin- 
istrations, and further said: ‘It is absolutely 
unacceptable that right wing or left wing or 
any other kind of group should by intimida- 
tion or by threat of boycott try to subvert 
or to undermine the foreign policy of the 
United States, which has to be conducted 
by the President and Congress under the 
American Constitution.’ 

“All the major cigarette manufacturers en- 
dorse Secretary Ball’s statement. They con- 
demn and refuse to be influenced by any ef- 
fort by any group to oppose or affect the 
foreign policy of the United States by eco- 
nomic sanctions, including boycott, directed 
at the industry or any member of it. 

“Yuogslay tobacco is used in varying quan- 
tities in the manufacture of cigarettes by all 
but one of the undersigned manufacturers. 
However, each of the undersigned manufac- 
turers recognizes the right of its competitors 
to use such tobacco and reserves the right it- 
self to use or not to use such tobacco in ac- 
cordance with its own best judgment. 

“THE AMERICAN TOBACCO Co. 

“Brown & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO Corp. 
“LIGGETT & Myers ToBacco Co. 

P. LORILLARD Co, 

“PHILIP Morris INC. 

“R. J. REYNOLDS TosBacco Co.” 


LETTER OF THE SECRETARIES OF STATE, DEFENSE, 
AND COMMERCE 


On October 11, 1965, the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense, and the Secretary 
of Commerce announced their support of the 
manufacturer's position in the following 
letter: 

“THE AMERICAN ToBACcco Co. 

“Brown & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO Corp. 
“LIGGETT & Myers Topacco Co. 

“P, LORILLARD Co, 

“PHILIP Morris INC. 

"R. J. REYNOLDS TosBacco Co. 

“Dear Sms: It has been called to our at- 
tention that certain organized pressure 
groups are seeking, by economic intimida- 
tion, to compel American cigarette companies 
to discontinue the purchase of Yugoslav to- 
bacco. This incident is the most recent in a 
series of similar attempts by such groups to 
frustrate peaceful private trade with Eastern 
European countries. We feel it important 
that you understand the views of the United 
States Government on this subject, and 
that these views be given the widest dis- 
semination. 

“Under our American system, trade is gov- 
erned by the individual economic interests 
of the trading parties. Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive Branch have provided laws and reg- 
ulations to assure that nothing is traded with 
any Communist country that will be detri- 
mental to our national security and welfare. 
In the case of certain countries, such as 
Communist China, Cuba, North Korea, and 
North Viet-Nam, trade is—with minor hu- 
manitarian exceptions—prohibited, 

“On the other hand, your Government re- 
gards commerce in peaceful goods with the 
countries of Eastern Europe, including the 
Soviet Union, as completely compatible with 
our national interest. No American business 
enterprise should be penalized for, purchas- 
ing or selling such goods. In fact, any indi- 
viduals or groups that seek to intimidate, 
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boycott, blacklist, use or threaten economic 
reprisals against such American enterprises 
for carrying on lawful trade with Eastern 
European countries act harmfully and irre- 
sponsibly. To yield to such groups is to 
encourage capricious interference with the 
vital processes of our Constitutional Govern- 
ment—interference that could at the end of 
the road make it impossible for our country 
to conduct a coherent foreign policy. 

“Americans know that there are recognized 
and responsible ways by which they may ob- 
ject to any governmental policy with which 
they disagree. Every citizen has the Con- 
stitutional right to speak freely, to petition 
his government for redress of grievances and 
to exercise the franchise, But it is the Fed- 
eral Government that must direct the rela- 
tions of the United States with other nations. 
Our Constitution entrusts the President and 
the Congress with the conduct of United 
States foreign affairs. 

“These principles directly apply to the 
campaign of economic intimidation now be- 
ing mounted against your industry. The 
importation of Yugoslav tobacco, which con- 
stitutes less than one percent of all tobacco 
used in American cigarettes, is entirely con- 
sistent with our national security. The right 
of American business enterprises to purchase 
this tobacco on the basis of their freely-exer- 
cised judgment as to the economic desira- 
bility of such a course—without fear of re- 
prisals—should be fully preserved if the ob- 
jectives of our foreign policy are not to be 
undermined by the whim or prejudice of any 
organized pressure group. 

“We are advised that the cigarette indus- 
try, after consultation with the United States 
Government, has condemned these threats of 
intimidation and has announced its inten- 
tion to continue to purchase or not to pur- 
chase Yugoslav tobacco on the basis of indi- 
vidual judgments. We commend your indus- 
try for refusing to submit to such intimida- 
tion, which would have the effect of substi- 
tuting private opinions and prejudices for 
the declared foreign policy of the United 
States. 

“DEAN Rusk, 
“Secretary of State. 
“ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
“Secretary of Defense. 
“JOHN T. Connor, 
“Secretary of Commerce.” 


CONCLUSION 


All American citizens should know that 
any American businessman who chooses to 
engage in peaceful trade with the Soviet 
Union or Eastern European countries and to 
sell the goods he buys is acting within his 
rights and is following the policy of his gov- 
ernment. So, too, is any American citizen 
who chooses to buy such goods. Everyone 
should also know that state laws or munici- 
pal ordinances purporting to forbid or re- 
strict sale of such goods, or to require that 
signs be posted proclaiming that imported 
goods are on sale, or to require payment of 
special fees, are contrary to the policy of 
their government. Moreover, in cases where 
such laws and ordinances have been chal- 
lenged, the courts consistently have held 
them to be illegal. 

In introducing, with Senator MIKE MANS- 
FIELD of Montana, the East-West Trade Rela- 
tions Act in the Senate on May 17, Senator 
Warren G. MAGNUSON of Washington said: 

“The President believes, and I share his 
belief, that a broad and continuing exchange 
of nonstrategic goods and technology be- 
tween East and West raises the stake of the 
individual Eastern European countries in 
stable East-West relations and inevitably acts 
as a damper upon the appetite of the bloc for 
aggressive adventures 

“Expanded East-West trade also leads to 
greater contact and understanding of both 
Western institutions. Because we are con- 
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vinced that our economic and political insti- 
tutions are best designed to satisfy the uni- 
versal rising tide of expectations, we expect 
these contacts to stimulate the increasing 
economic liberalization of the internal econ- 
omies of Eastern Europe.” 

Attempts to coerce American consumers 
have not stopped. Any citizen may properly 
exercise his constitutional right to speak 
freely. But any organization, however patri- 
otic in intention, that undertakes to boycott, 
blacklist, or otherwise penalize or attack any 
American business for engaging in peaceful 
trade with Eastern European countries or 
the Soviet Union, is acting against the inter- 
ests of the United States. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PENSIONS FOR 
RETIRING RAILROAD WORKERS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that. the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
House will soon, I hope, be called on to 
approve one of the notable bills of the 
89th Congress. I refer to H.R. 17285, 
introduced by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD]. 

This bill would, for 5 years, establish 
a system of supplemental pensions for 
retiring long-service railroad workers. 
The cost of this system will be met by 
the railroad companies. The new pen- 
sions will range from $45 to $70 a month. 

The same bill would extend to other 
retired railroaders the same 7-percent 
increase in benefits that we extended to 
social security beneficiaries last year. 
The cost of this part of the bill will be 
met by a one-quarter-percent increase in 
railroad retirement taxes on the em- 
ployers and employees. 

I understand that both portions of 
H.R. 17285 have the full support of the 
railroads of the country and the railway 
labor organizations. In fact, this legis- 
lation is an outgrowth of negotiations 
between the railroads and the labor orga- 
nizations. 

Mr. Speaker, in an era when we hear 
so much of labor-management strife, 
here is a remarkable example of labor- 
management cooperation. I salute both 
sides in the railroad industry for their 
3 agreement on supplemental pen- 

ons. 

This bill, if enacted, will be of major 
help to hundreds of thousands of rail- 
road people who are either retired now 
or planning to retire, including many 
thousands in the State of Georgia. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Massachusetts for his sponsorship of this: 
legislation. 


AMENDING INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL ACT OF 1961 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. STAGGERS] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing today a bill amending the 
International Travel Act of 1961 to pro- 
vide for Federal regulation of the travel 
agency industry through the creation in 
the Department of Commerce of an of- 
fice of Travel Agents Authorization 
which shall issue certificates of authori- 
zation to engage in the travel agency 
business. 

For some time our Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has been 
concerned with the increasing number 
of complaints which it has received con- 
cerning activity of travel agents and 
their performance upon contracts for 
specific tours. Several years ago, we had 
too many unfortunate examples of ir- 
responsibility in connection with airline 
tours where passengers were left 
stranded either here or in Europe, and of 
a seagoing liner which left a number of 
passengers at the pier in New York City. 

At that time, the committee requested 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the 
Federal Maritime Commission to look 
into the situation and to come up with 
their recommendations of what should 
be the role of the Federal agencies with 
regard to regulation of the travel agency 
industry in a manner in which their re- 
sponsibilities to the public properly would 
be carried out. We have received interim 
reports from the Board and these Com- 
missions which have not fully met the 
request that was made of them. 

In the meantime, the responsible 
agents in the field have themselves rec- 
ognized their obligations to the public 
and have been engaged in a series of dis- 
cussions looking toward the proper ve- 
hicle which might be created that would 
achieve these desired ends. Out of these 
has grown a proposal by the American 
Society of Travel Agents for certain leg- 
islation in the form of the bill which to- 
day I am introducing at its request. I do 
so solely for the purpose of providing for 
sharpening up of the discussions and 
consideration of this matter and not 
with any implications that I will neces- 
sarily endorse this particular manner of 
accomplishing these purposes. 


WAGE BILL BENEFITS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Texas [Mrs. THoMAs] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, in 
signing the 1966 minimum wage bill, 
President Johnson put into effect one of 
the most significant pieces of legislation 
we have produced this year. 

The Houston Chronicle, among many 
other newspapers, has outlined for its 
readers the provisions of the measure and 
the benefits they contain. 
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In an editorial published before the 
President signed the bill, the Houston 
newspaper described the major changes 
in minimum wage rates and coverage as 
an important assault in the war on 
poverty. 

The editorial provides a concise sum- 
mary and endorsement of the legislation, 
and I make it a part of the RECORD at 
this point: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Sept. 
19, 1966] 
Wace BILL To BENEFIT Many 

Major changes in the minimum wage 
which will broaden coverage and raise the 
hourly wage to $1.60 in 1968 have been ap- 
proved by Congress. 

The changes, expected to be signed into 
law by President Johnson, will help many 
persons who need help the most. For the 
first time the minimum wage will apply to 
government workers not in civil service, to 
some farm workers, nonteaching employes 
of schools, and many employes of hotels, mo- 
tels, restaurants, laundries, transit systems, 
colleges and universities. 

In addition, broader coverage of medium- 
size retail stores will place 1.5 million addi- 
tional workers under wage and hour law. 
The total number of workers to gain these 
benefits from the bill is estimated at 8 mil- 
lion, 

The $1.60 level, which will be reached in 
four steps, is expected to bring higher wages 
to 30 million workers. For the most part 
these Americans have been making the cur- 
rent minimum of $1.25 an hour, On an an- 
nual fulltime basis this is $2600, or $400 be- 
low what the government considers the pov- 
erty level. 

Thus the changes will constitute an im- 
portant assault on the war on poverty. Ad- 
mittedly the higher levels may bring about 
the elimination of some marginal jobs, tasks 
for which employers are not willing to pay 
more than $1.25 an hour, but the over-all 
effect of the higher wage will be good. And 
the changes do not prevent any state from 
taking action on minimum wage legislation 
of its own as has been urged by some in 
Texas, 


BOOSTERS CLUB 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MurpHy] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the amusing spectacle of the 
House minority leader—the spokesman 
for the party of pelf and power and 
piety—-holding a press conference to 
demonstrate democratic political moral- 
ity, is of course a heartening one to 
Democrats across the land. 

We endorse Representative Forn’s con- 
cern regarding the acceptance by a po- 
litical party of John Birch money from 
California. Our recent actions have 
shown our repugnance to such support, 
and they have been thoroughly publi- 
cized by Representative Forp. We thank 
him for making our position so clear. 

We question now only the consistency 
of his own party’s position. Our last re- 
port, from California has indicated that 
the Republican candidate for Governor 
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in that State, Mr. Reagan, has specifi- 
cally stated that he welcomes and re- 
spects support from whatever quarter it 
comes—including the John Birch So- 
ciety. In fact, Representative Forp him- 
self has said he personally welcomes sup- 
port from anyone—including the John 
Birch Society. 

We have also been heartened that the 
Representative from Michigan has seen 
fit to give such extensive recent attention 
to public documents filed publicly and 
proudly by Democrats to the clerk of the 
House of Representatives. Exactly what 
Representative Forp’s reasons are for 
publicizing a list of Democratie contrib- 
utors to an organization founded under 
the late President John F. Kennedy—is 
1 3 7 8 known only to Representative 

ORD. 

But we have noticed the skill and 
acuity with which he has performed in 
our behalf. We applaud such skill. In 
fact, so impressed are we with Mr. 
Forp’s skills that I would strongly sug- 
gest that should Representative Forp 
happen to meet with an untimely politi- 
cal end in the congressional race in 
Michigan this year, that perhaps Chair- 
man Bailey ought to seriously entertain 
the idea of hiring Representative Forp 
as a publicity man for the Democratic 
National Committee. We can use all the 
help we can get. 

We Democrats, however, are wonder- 
ing about Representative Forp’s public 
relations’ contributions to his own party’s 
welfare. We understand that an orga- 
nization called the Republican Boosters 
Club exists. We understand that the 
Boosters Club—like the President’s 
Club—also files reports of contributions 
with the Clerk of the House. 

What we do not understand is why 
Representative Forp has not seen fit to 
mention the names of the contributors 
to the Boosters Club, and the amounts 
they have contributed to the Boosters 
Club. Far be it from us to publicize the 
Republican money men, but we wonder 
if Representative Forp is perhaps 
ashamed of the contributions to the 
Boosters Club? Or is he ashamed of the 
Boosters Club itself? 

It is a club that has indeed supported 
hundreds of Republican Congressmen 
and perhaps even supported Representa- 
tive Forp in his own political campaigns. 

Is Representative Forp ashamed that 
the Boosters Club has received $21,000 
from the Rockefeller family, or that the 
Republican National Committee has re- 
ceived $16,000 additional from the 
Rockefeller family? 

Is Representative Forp ashamed that 
on April 1 of this year—on April Fool’s 
Day—that the Boosters Club received 
$1,000 from Nelson Rockefeller, $1,000 
from Laurence Rockefeller, $1,000 from 
David Rockefeller, $1,000 from John D. 
Rockefeller III? 

Is Representative Forn ashamed of the 
$11,000 contributed to the Boosters Club 
by the Pugh family of the Sun Oil Co.? 

Is Representative Forn ashamed of the 
$19,000 received by the Boosters Club 
and by the Republican National Commit- 
tee from the Olin family of Olin Mathie- 
son Corp.? 
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Is Representative Forp ashamed of 
Wilmington, Del.? A total of $49,676 
has been contributed to the Boosters 
Club from that city. Some of it is listed 
as coming from the Du Ponts, and from 
the Crawfords, and from the Carpen- 
ters—the ruling dynasty of the Du Pont 
Chemical Co. But some of it comes from 
other people in Delaware. I wonder if 
Representative Forp can enlighten us as 
to how much of that other money is also 
derivative of the Du Pont family and the 
Du Pont Co.—and if he could tell us if he 
2 rt eae: of that money or is he proud 
0 

We doubt that Representative Forp 
could be ashamed of that support. He 
never could have become a Republican if 
he were not willing to be the spear car- 
rier for vested interest and for old 
wealth. That is the history of the Re- 
publican Party in recent years in Ameri- 
ca, They are the party of the wealthy 
man, they are the party of the biggest 
of big business—and they are the party 
that has always understood how to make 
its political handmaidens fully aware of 
the fact that they are the party of big 
money. 

In 1952 we heard of the Nixon fund. 

In 1954 we heard of Dixon Yates. 

In 1955, we heard of Harold Talbott, 
then the Secretary of the Air Force. 

In 1958 we heard of Sherman Adams, 
and the vicuna coat, and the oriental 


rug. 

In 1960 we heard of Richard Nixon’s 
brother and Howard Hughes. 

In 1965 we heard of L. Judson More- 
— and the Playboy Club in New York 

ty. 

And now it is 1966, A recent survey 
has shown that Republicans across the 
Nation have raised $10 for every $1 raised 
by Democrats. The Republican war 
chest currently stands at $2.3 million. 
The Democrats have raised only $239,000. 

It is not that we have anything against 
money. A political party needs money 
to operate. 

Accordingly, this month, President 
Johnson has reinstituted the dollars-for- 
Democrats program. This nationwide 
fundraising drive seeks exactly the same 
ends as does the Republican politician 
who turns up in the office of a corpora- 
tion president with his palms upturned. 
It seeks funds. 

But the Democratic Party is the party 
of the people, not the party of plutocrats. 
Republicans seek money from plutocrats. 
Democrats seek money from rank-and- 
file Americans, because our party repre- 
sents rank-and-file Americans in Con- 
gress, in the White House, in governor- 
ships, and in city halls all across the 
Nation. 

The programs of the Great Society 
have shown this responsiveness to the 
needs and desires of rank-and-file Amer- 
icans. We have supported medicare, and 
education, and farm programs, and aid 
to Appalachia, and the minimum wage, 
and civil rights, and mass transporta- 
tion—because we are the party of the 
people. 

This Congress has been a watershed 
for great and meaningful legislation. 
We are confident that dollars for Demo- 
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crats will raise enough.money—from all 
Americans, and not just from rich peo- 
ple—to reelect a strongly Democratic 
Congress that will continue this great 
record. 

I must add a final thought. If Rep- 
resentative Forp decides to accept that 
publicity job at the Democratic National 
Committee as of January, we would ask 
only of him that he get to work on time 
each morning. Democrats do not keep 
bankers hours. 


HOMEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. ABBITT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, the home- 
building industry has taken a beating 
so far this year and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

The tight money policy which has 
crystallized since Federal Reserve Board 
action last December has hit homebuild- 
ing first and foremost and it will be some 
time before the remedial measures re- 
cently taken by the Congress begin to 
take effect. 

Homebuilding starts will be down 
about 20 percent in 1966 from the 1.5 
million level of recent years. This is 
all the more regrettable in view of the 
fact that it had been hoped that 1966 
was the year of takeoff, the market being 
such that the building industry could 
look for increased volume. 

Starts dipped to their lowest level in 
August since 1960. Building permits, an 
indicator of future activity, also fell. 

The adjusted annual starts rate for 
August was 1,057,000 units, a drop of 
2.2 percent from the revised July level 
and 26 percent below the 1,427,000 unit 
mark of August of last year. 

Building permits were at an annual 
rate of 808,000 units in August, a decline 
of 12.3 percent from July and 33.6 per- 
cent below August of 1965. 

The decline in housing has probably 
not yet reached bottom. It may be that 
the seasonally adjusted annual rate will 
drop below 1 million in some one month 
before the end of this year because the 
statistics lag behind the actuality. 

However, there is a ray of hope on 
the horizon. 

Momentarily we are expecting the 
rules under which the Federal National 
Mortgage Association will administer the 
funds which Congress voted should be 
pumped into the home mortgage market. 

This bill provides for $3.75 billion in 
expanded FNMA secondary market pur- 
chase authority and $1 billion in special 
assistance funds. Although the bill was 
splendidly fought for by the National 
Association of Home Builders it will be 
some time before its effect will be felt in 
the mainstream of the mortgage market. 

Still another piece of legislation has 
been signed into law recently in an effort 
to restore some balance to the Nation's 
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availability of credit—a balance which 
has been very unfavorable to the long- 
term mortgage credit market. 

This was a bill aimed at putting a 
damper on the interest rate war between 
commercial banks and savings and loan 
institutions—a war which has drained 
money away from the mortgage market. 

Soon after the President signed this 
legislation—H.R, 14026—on September 
21, the Federal Reserve Board, the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board an- 
nounced new regulations which have to 
do with interest rates. 

For example, the Fed set a limit of 5 
percent on time deposits under $100,000, 
the so-called consumer-type certificates 
of deposit. The ceiling on time deposits 
of $100,000 and up remains at 5.5 per- 
cent. 

The reduction in maximum interest 
rates does not affect the rate on out- 
standing CD’s. 

The FDIC action, similar to the Fed’s, 
applies to State-chartered commercial 
banks that carry FDIC insurance as well 
as insured mutual savings banks. 

And the Home Loan Bank Board an- 
nounced a set of ceilings that savings 
and loans may pay on deposits. 

Despite the curative measures, despite 
the campaign now underway to get both 
industry and the Government to slow 
down on prolific building programs or 
plant expansion, it would appear that 
homebuilding will still face a shortage 
of funds next year. This is additionally 
unfortunate in view of what appears to 
be a buildup of demand for housing. 
Vacancies appear to be decreasing, the 
number of marriages is up, and some- 
thing of a housing shortage is in the 
making in many areas. A sharp turn- 
about is needed now for the homebuild- 
ing industry to take care of this demand 
next year. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Kee (at the 
request of Mr. HECHLER), for today, on 
account of attendance at a funeral. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CONABLE) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINDLAL, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. WYDLER, for 15 minutes, on Friday, 
September 30. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 30 minutes, on 
Friday, September 30. 

Mr. FINDLAY, for 60 minutes, on 
Wednesday, October 5. 

‘Mr. StTaccers (at the request of Mr. 
MATSUNAGA), for 10 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FEIGHAN (at the request of Mr. 
Matsunaga), for 10 minutes, today; and 
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to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Frida (at the request of Mr. 
Martsunaca), for 30 minutes, on Octo- 
ber 3; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Brooks and to include extraneous 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CoNaBLE) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. HALPERN. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MatsunaGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr. RHoDeEs of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VIVIAN. 

Mr. DOWNING. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 2138. An act to consent to an agree- 
ment between the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, providing 
for an access highway to the Northwest 
Angle in the State of Minnesota, and to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to pay 
Minnesota's share of the cost of such high- 
way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 11487. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 14019. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize 
additional appropriations, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 14088. An act to amend chapter 55 
of title 10 United States Code, to authorize 
an improved health benefits program for 
retired members of the uniformed services 
and their dependents, and the dependents of 
active duty members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16557. An act to provide for the re- 
fund of certain amounts erroneously de- 
ducted for national service life insurance 
premiums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines, and to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code 
to provide that certain payments under that 
title shall be made at a rate in Philippine 
pesos as is equivalent to $0.50 for each 
dollar authorized; 

H.R. 16608. An act to amend the charter 
of Southeastern University of the District 
of Columbia; and 
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H.J. Res. 1308. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Georges 
Fraise; 

8.373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor M. 
Ubieta; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Joaquin U. 
Villagomez; and 

S. 2540. An act to authorize the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construction 
by the United States and Mexico of an in- 
ternational flood control project for the 
Tijuana River in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the treaty of February 3, 1944, with 
Mexico, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 8 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Friday, September 30, 
1966, at 10 a.m, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2761. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 28, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with acompanying papers, on Marysville Dam 
and Reservoir, Yuba River Basin, Calif., in 
final response to a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted July 23, 1956 (H. Doc. 
No. 501); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed. 

2762. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
September 1, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and il- 
lustrations, on an interim survey of Salt 
River Basin, Ky., authorized by the Flood 
Control Act approved May 17, 1950 (H. Doc. 
No. 502); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with illustra- 
tions. 

2763. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting plans for works of 
improvement which have been prepared un- 
der the provisions of section 5 of the Water- 
shed Protection and Flood Prevention Act, 
as amended, as follows: Alabama and Ten- 
nessee, Big Coon Creek; Georgia, Ebenezer 
Creek; Kansas, Spillman Creek; Kentucky, 
Mill Creek; North Carolina and Virginia, 
Hobbsville-Sunbury; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

2764. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Properties and Instal- 
lations), transmitting a report of the loca- 
tion, nature, and estimated cost of two non- 
armory projects proposed to be undertaken 
for the Army National Guard, pursuant to 
the provisions of 10 U.S.C, 2233a (1) and the 
authority delegated by the Secretary of De- 
tense: to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2765. A letter from the Chairman, Wood- 
row Wilson Memorial Commission, trans- 
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mitting the final report of the Commission, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
87-364; to the Committee on House Admin- 
istration. 

2766. A letter from the Under Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to amend the Public Health Service 
Act to authorize the provision of medical 
services to Federal employees on a reimburs- 
able basis to remote locations where other 
medical treatment and care is not available; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2767. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, transmitting a report listing 
claims settled in fiscal year 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 88-558; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2768. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Bureau of the Budget, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting plans for works of 
improvement which have been prepared 
under the provisions of section 5 of the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Prevention 
Act, as amended, as follows: Georgia, Little 
Sandy Creek and Trail Creek; Oklahoma, 
Caston-Mountain Creek; Texas, Choctaw 
Creek; to the Committee on Public Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 3254. An act to amend sections 2072 and 
2112 of title 28, United States Code, with 
respect to the scope of the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure and to repeal inconsistent 
legislation; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2153). Referred to the Committeo of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. S. 2102. An act to 
protect and conserve the North Pacific fur 
seals, to provide for the administration of 
the Pribilof Islands, to conserve the fur seals 
and other wildlife on the Pribilof Islands, 
and to protect sea otters on the high seas; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2154). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 14363. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
rules relating to the deduction for personal 
exemptions with respect to the children of 
divorced parents and to make related amend- 
ments; with amendment (Rept. No. 2155). 
Referred to tne Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. LENNON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 16559. An act to 
amend the Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development Act of 1966 to authorize the 
establishment and operation of sea-grant col- 
leges and programs by initiating and sup- 
porting programs of education and research 
in the various fields relating to the develop- 
ment of marine resources, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 2156). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 18074. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of bridges across the Harvey Canal 
and the Bayou Segnette in Jefferson Parish, 
La.; to the Committee on Public Works. 
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By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 18075. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 18076. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18077. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a national system of 
minimum retirement payments for all aged, 
blind, and disabled individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18078. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide that an 
individual’s entitlement to retirement bene- 
fits under that act or the Social Security Act 
while he or she is entitled to dependent’s or 
survivor’s benefits under the other such act 
shall not operate to prevent any increases 
in his or her benefits under the 1937 act 
which would otherwise result under the so- 
called social security minimum guarantee 
provision; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 18079. A bill to establish a self-sup- 
porting Federal reinsurance program to pro- 
tect employees in the enjoyment of certain 
rights under private pension plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 18080. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for the 
payment of widow's and widower's annuities 
(on an actuarially reduced basis) at age 50; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HENDERSON: 

H.R. 18081. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 18082. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 18083. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 18084. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 18085. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 1 year to 
6 months the period for which an insured 
individual's wife or stepchild (not otherwise 
qualified) must have occupied that status in 
order to qualify as his “widow” or “step- 
child” for benefit purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 18086. A bill to provide for the issu- 
ance of a special postage stamp in commemo- 
ration of Dr. William C. Menninger for his 
pioneering work in the field of mental health; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 
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By Mr. MULTER (by request) : 

H.R. 18087. A bill to amend section 5155 of 
the Revised Statutes of the United States re- 
lating to the establishment and operation of 
branches of national banks; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 18088. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 18089. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 18090. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 18091. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 18092. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 18093. A bill relating to the carry- 
over of net operating losses of certain rail- 
road corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee: 

H.R. 18094, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase to $25,- 
000 the amount of servicemen’s group life 
insurance which may be carried by members 
of the Armed Forces; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 18095. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of con- 
structing or otherwise providing facilities 
for the control of water or air pollution, and 
to permit the amortization of such cost with- 
in a period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 18096. A bill to provide for the admis- 
sion into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 18097. A bill to amend the Interna- 
tional Travel Act of 1961 to provide for Fed- 
eral regulation of the travel agency industry; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 18098. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUNNEY: 

H.R. 18099. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
of the Interior to waive the acreage 
limitations in section 1(b) of the act of June 
14, 1926, as amended, with respect to public 
lands that Riverside County, Calif., wishes to 
purchase for public recreational purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 

Affairs. 

H.R. 18100. A bill to extend preferential 
postage rates to qualifying museums for the 
mailing of educational materials, loan ex- 
hibits, and other materials; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. PERKINS: 

H.R.18101. A bill to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge 
for the eastern district of Kentucky; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18102. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to increase all benefits 
thereunder by 15 percent and to provide that 
full benefits (when based on attainment of 
retirement age) will be payable to both men 
and women at age 60, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 18103. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent ciyil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H. Con. Res. 1024, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
the Food and Drug Administration relating 
to the labeling and content of diet foods 
and diet supplements; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H. Res. 1038. Resolution to provide funds 
for the Committee on the Judiciary; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H. Res. 1039. Resolution to amend the 
rules of the House to provide for a report 
and question period at which heads of de- 
partments, agencies, and independent estab- 
lishments in the executive branch of the 
Government are requested to appear and an- 
swer questions; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 18104. A bill for the relief of Luls 
Tapia Dávila; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: y 

H.R. 18105. A bill for the relief of Anasta- 
sios Zampathas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18106. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Matrona Vafeiathou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

H.R. 18107. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cena Davis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18108. A bill for the relief of Lorna 
Elaine Johnson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 18109. A bill for the relief of Yetvart 

Ohriker; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FLYNT: 

H.R. 18110. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain mineral rights in and 
under certain lands in Pike County, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18111. A bill for the relief of Mobile 
Structures, Inc.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XIII, 


434. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Edward McAlister, Fords, N.J., and others, 
relative to proposed Delaware Water Gap Na- 
tional Recreation Area and Reservoir proj- 
ect, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National 4-H Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, this week, 
September 24 to October 1, is designated 
as National 4-H Week and is being ob- 
served by more than 2,221,000 boys and 
girls organized into 960,000 4-H Clubs in 
all 50 States and Puerto Rico. The 86,000 
members in the State of Michigan repre- 
sent the largest total enrollment in the 
history of national club work. In the 
Second District of Michigan, the district 
which I am privileged to represent, there 
are 284 4-H Clubs with an enrollment of 
some 6,000 members. 

The aims of National 4-H Week in 1966 
are: to encourage young people to join 
4-H and capable adults to become volun- 
teer workers; to express appreciation to 
4-H parents and friends for their con- 
tribution and support; to acquaint the 
public with the changing and expanding 
4-H programs; and to report the past 
accomplishments of 4-H and consider 
plans for the future. 

The 4-H members of today live not 
only on farms, but in cities and suburbs 
as well. Recent figures indicate that 45 
percent come from farm homes, 33 per- 
cent from rural, nonfarm areas, and 22 
percent from towns and cities of more 
than 25,000 people. More than 133,200 
members come from cities with popula- 
tions of more than 50,000. 

I am pleased to note that the unique 
organizational structure of 4-H demon- 
strates the cooperation of three levels of 
government: on the local level, the 4-H 
program is carried on by professional Ex- 
tension Service agents and a corps of 
volunteer leaders and advisors; while on 
the State level, State land-grant univer- 
sities provide additional resources and 
direction; nationally, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture administers the 4-H 
program as the youth phase of the Co- 
operative Extension Service. On every 
level, professional workers join with a 
half million volunteer adult and junior 
leaders in the effort to adjust the 4-H 
program to serve the interests and needs 
of all youth. 

For young people between the ages of 
9 and 19, 4-H offers the chance for learn- 
ing to work together, sharing responsibil- 
ities, and developing character and lead- 
ership, choosing from as many as 100 
educational “learn by doing” opportuni- 
ties. 4-H may select projects in such 
varied areas as plant and animal science, 
foods and nutrition, health, clothing, 
entomology, automotive care and safety, 
home and money management, career 
exploration, .public safety, community 
beautification, conservation, and many 
others. In the Second District of Mich- 
igan, 4-H members completed 12,795 
projects in 1965, or an average of over 


2 per member. These projects are sup- 
plemented by many activities and events 
at local, county, area, State, National, 
and even worldwide levels. 

In developing new ways to teach youth, 
4-H leaders have explored the use of 
television. Last year, nearly 30,000 
young people participated in the 4H 
television Science Series program, in 
which they learned about the wonders of 
science and scientific discovery through 
viewing a series of 10 half-hour pro- 
grams and working on scientific projects 
connected with them. This Saturday, 
October 1, over station WMSB-TV, the 
national educational TV network in East 
Lansing, Mich., the 4-H TV Action Club 
will premiere the first program in this 
new series, designed to help 9- to 11-year- 
olds understand the cause of several nat- 
ural and manmade disasters and events, 
and how to be prepared in case such dis- 
asters occur. Produced through funds 
provided by the civil defense program in 
rural defense in the State of Michigan, 
this program will receive national dis- 
tribution. In the Second District, which 
I represent, 4-H members from all coun- 
ties have participated in the citizen short 
course programs at the national 4-H 
centers. 

National 4-H Week provides a splendid 
opportunity for all of us to recognize the 
fine works of the 4-H young people, and 
to salute this outstanding educational 
program for its invaluable contribution 
to our Nation. 


Business Citizenship Competition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
security of these United States is a daily 
concern to all of us, and I would like to 
draw to your attention a matter pertain- 
ing to that security. I believe it will in- 
terest every Member of the House as it 
provides the American public with the 
opportunity to offer their suggestions re- 
garding methods to be used to counter the 
political propaganda with which the 
Communist bloc deluges us. 

I refer to the business citizenship com- 
petition—an essay contest—being spon- 
sored by the Schick Safety Razor Co., 
and, conducted by the more than 3,500 
member institutions of the American 
Security Council. 

As many of you probably know, the 
American Security Council was formed 
10 years ago by members of American 
commerce and industry to meet their 
responsibilities in the field of national 
security. I commend the ASC for the 
effective way in which it has mobilized 
wA Torpes to serve the freedom of man- 


And, I express my appreciation, as both 
a Representative of his State of Cali- 
fornia and as an individual American 
citizen, to Mr. Patrick J. Frawley, Jr., 
president of the Schick Safety Razor Co., 
who suggested the essay contest and who 
is contributing the award moneys for this 
contest. 

The ASC is asking the American public 
to help find the most effective way to 
utilize the vast resources and talents of 
our businessmen—the same talents of 
sales, advertising and public relations 
that have built our powerful free enter- 
prise system—in the most important 
business of all: the preservation of our 
freedom, our form of government, and 
our country. 

I respectfully urge all of you to endorse 
and support this contest and to make its 
existence known to your constituents. 

All organizations, colleges, universities, 
groups, and individual American citizens, 
except those employed by Schick and the 
ASC, are invited to enter—to help 
strengthen the security of our Nation. 

Mr. Frawley has made $100,000 avail- 
able in award moneys—with prizes of 
$25,000, $10,000, $7,000, $5,000, and $2,500 
for first through fifth place respectively. 

Since entries must be postmarked no 
later than December 31, 1966, I hope each 
of you will inform your constituents 
immediately of this contest, and advise 
them that the official entry form and 
rules may be obtained by writing: Busi- 
ness Citizenship Competition, care of 
American Security Council, 123 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 60606. 


Fino Introduces Bill To End Reduction of 
Widow’s Railroad Retirement Benefits 
When She Becomes Eligible for Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act in order to elimi- 
nate discrimination against survivors of 
deceased railroad employees. 

My bill would provide that Railroad 
Retirement Act benefits going to widows 
shall not be reduced when the payee 
peoo mes eligible for social security bene- 

Last year, Congress ended the discrim- 
inatory practice whereby benefits were 
reduced when husbands or wives of liv- 
ing retired railroad workers became eli- 
gible for social security. It is now time 
to put an end to the situation where 
widows or widowers of deceased workers 
suffer a drop in their railroad pensions 
when they become: eligible for social 
security. 
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Charges and Innuendoes on Neighborhood 
Schools Once Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few years there have been charges 
and countercharges and innuendoes re- 
lating to plans or proposals of govern- 
ment officials at all levels respecting the 
concept of neighborhood schools. Mis- 
guided campaigners for public office do 
a disservice to America by attempting to 
inject fear—unjust, unwarranted and 
unnecessary fear—into our citizens, with 
their false charges that their political 
opponents seek to destroy the neighbor- 
hood school concept. 

I have consistently taken the position 
that matters relating to the administra- 
tion of our public schools can and must 
be retained at the local level. Our 
schools should continue to be adminis- 
tered by our local elected school board 
officials. 

This has also been the position of the 
Congress of the United States, which 
has been careful to avoid interfering 
with the traditional concept of local con- 
trol in education. On August 9, 1966, the 
House of Representatives adopted an 
amendment to title IV of the proposed 
Civil Rights Act of 1966 which provided: 

Nothing in this title shall be construed to 
authorize action by any department or 
agency to require the assignment of students 
to public schools in order to overcome racial 
imbalance. 


The Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965 contains a specific pro- 
vision reaffirming the intent of Congress 
to preserve local control. Title I of that 
law provides: 

On the administration of this section, the 
Commissioner shall not exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the person- 
nel, curriculum, or program of instruction of 
any school or school system. 


As an example of the distortion of 
facts, occurring in my area of New York, 
I call to the attention of my colleagues an 
article which appeared in the September 
27 edition of the Long Island Press in 
which our distinguished colleague, the 
Honorable LESTER Wotrr, correctly 
points out the fate of the neighborhood 
school concept rests in the State capi- 
tols. I commend the article to my col- 
leagues and ask permission to insert the 
text in the Recorp at this point: 

WOLFF: NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOL FATE RESTS 
WITH ROCKEFELLER 
(By Peter Bernstein) 

Representative LESTER L. WoLFF said yes- 
terday that the fate of the neighborhood 
school system rests solely with the Republi- 
can administration in Albany. 

The Kensington Democrat, who lately has 
become the indirect target of a campaign 


within his district to link the Johnson ad- 
ministration with advocates of forced school 


busing, reaffirmed his opposition to any 
plan—whether federal or state—that would 
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force the exchange of New York City and 
Nassau County public school pupils. 

In a telegram, Worrr urged Governor Rock- 
efeller to take “whatever steps are necessary 
to prevent the destruction of our suburban 
school system.” 

Wotrr said he was making the request to 
Rockefeller in view of the statement last 
week of U.S. Education Commissioner Harold 
Howe II that the federal government has no 
plans to introduce legislation for a national 
school busing program. 

“If the federal government has not ad- 
vanced such a proposal (for mandatory bus- 
ing)“ Worrr said in his telegram, any de- 
cision on such a plan must rest with you as 
our state’s chief executive and with your 
commissioner of education, Mr. Allen (Dr. 
James Allen).“ 

WotrF said that despite Howe's statement 
“rumors” are still being “circulated” and 
meetings held in fear that the present district 
education system is in jeopardy. He said 
the fears were caused by “careless charges.” 

Representative JoHN W. WYDLER, Garden 
City Republican, said that although the fed- 
eral Office of Education had apparently 
planned to introduce school busing legisla- 
tion, which would have provided additional 
funds for local and state voluntary programs, 
he is now “certain” the office will not intro- 
duce the legislation this year. “It (school 
busing) is a dead issue,” he said. 

The threat that the federal government 
would seek to undermine neighborhood 
schools was raised two weeks ago when Rep- 
resentative PauL Fino, Bronx Republican, 
said he had evidence of a $6 billion adminis- 
tration plan that would force public school 
integration through long-distance busing, 
rezoning, school pairing and other measures. 

Howe immediately denied Frvo’s charge. 
Howe said that “this is just not true.” He 
said that means toward achieving racially in- 
tegrated schools would be “within the discre- 
tion and control of the local community 
itself.” 

A meeting to denounce the alleged federal 
plan—one of five scheduled forums on “The 
Future of Suburban Schools“ — was heid Fri- 
day in New Hyde Park under the sponsorship 
of the Committee for the Preservation of 
Suburban Schools. The forum attracted a 
standing-room crowd of 450 persons. 

Wotrr said he had not been invited to 
speak at any forum. One of the speakers at 
the meeting Friday was former Representa- 
tive Steven B. Derounian, Worrr's Repub- 
lican opponent, who indicated that he did not 
believe Howe’s statement in which the edu- 
cation commissioner denied any plan to force 
school busing. 

Derounian had said that Howe had made 
similar statements in the past and quoted 
Howe as once having said. If I have my way, 
schools will be built for the primary purpose 
of social and economic integration.” 


“American Manufacturing and American 
Shipping: A Community of Interest 
Address by Hon. William S. Mailliard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 
Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this week, our distinguished colleague, 
WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD, was the main 
speaker before the board of directors of 
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the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers’ meeting at San Francisco. 

In his remarks Congressman MAIL- 
LIARD stressed a point that has needed 
stressing for some time: the role of the 
American-flag merchant marine in the 
development of our Nation’s commerce. 

Many of us in this body have addressed 
ourselves to the importance of our Amer- 
ican shipping to our defensive posture, 
but in my judgment insufficient recogni- 
tion has been given to the vital commu- 
nity of interest that exists between Amer- 
ican shipping and American manufac- 
turing. 

Our colleague, Congressman MAIL- 
LIARD, who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, has set down in 
clear lucid terms an analysis of the rela- 
tionship of our American shipping to our 
manufacturing economy. I believe every 
manufacturer will benefit from an op- 
portunity to read Congressman MAIL- 
LIARD’s remarks, and I include our col- 
league’s outstanding speech in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING AND AMERICAN 
SHIPPING: A COMMUNITY OF INTEREST 


(Remarks of the Honorable WILIA S. 
MAILLIARD, Republican, of California, 
ranking minority member, Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, U.S. House 
of Representatives, before the board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers at the Fairmont Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif., Sept. 27, 1966) 
The selection of San Francisco as the site 

for this meeting of the Board of Directors of 

the National Association of Manufacturers 
is particularly appropriate and timely. San 

Francisco is an important gateway for the 

distribution of the products of American 

manufacturers to foreign markets and for the 
receipt of raw materials which are the life- 
blood of our industrial complex. It is a city, 
therefore, whose economy is oriented to trade 
and maritime affairs. Thus, as an elected 
representative of this great city, and as Rank- 
ing Minority Member of the Committee on 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the House 

of Representatives, I am especially pleased to 

have the opportunity to address this group 
as an advocate for increased trade and greater 
use of American-flag shipping. 

The American Merchant Marine has proven 
itself to be a vital national asset, yet through 
public apathy and bureaucratic ineptness 
we are allowing it to wither away. Better 
than 80 per cent of our merchant ships are 
of World War II vintage and will reach the 
end of their economic lives within the next 
four years. Still we demand much of this 
aging fleet, which is being short-changed 
in both Federal assistance and patronage by 
American shippers. At this very moment it 
is being severely taxed to meet the demands 
of the relatively small portion of our peace- 
time commerce which it transports, and at 
the same time supply our troops in Viet 
Nam. 

Russia, our “cold war” competitor, stands 
in sharp contrast. She is forging ahead in 
a concerted seaward thrust by fostering and 
developing her merchant shipping, which 
already exceeds our own active merchant 
fleet. By 1971 her shipping superiority will 
exceed our own by two to one. Combined 
with the shipping of other Soviet-bloc na- 
tions, she will be a significant world mari- 
time power, capable of wielding considerable 
influence over ocean freight rates. As one 
British observer has noted, The possibili- 
ties for economic blackmail are incalculable 
and do not bear thinking about.” 
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You and every other American support the 
American Merchant Marine to some degree 
with your tax dollars. Common sense dic- 
tates that you support that same industry 
with your business to maintain it as a viable 
factor in international commerce and to 
move it closer to a self-sustaining position. 
You, as representatives of the American 
manufacturing community, can play a vital 
role in the revitalization of this important 
national asset, which today is in such an 
alarming state of decline. 

There is, in fact, a strong community of 
interest which exists between American 
manufacturers and American shipping. As 
customers of American shipping, American 
manufacturers can promote and sell their 
products in foreign markets. As sellers, 
American manufacturers benefit from the 
purchasing power of American shipping. 
This community of interest is perhaps no- 
where better exemplified than in the respec- 
tive stated objectives and purposes of Amer- 
ican manufacturers and American shipping. 

Section 1 of your Association’s constitu- 
tion states as one of your general objectives 
and purposes . the fostering of the do- 
mestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States. Your Manual of Policy Posi- 
tions, 1966 recognizes also the dual role of 
American manufacturers in the defense pos- 
ture of our country through industrial mo- 
bilization preparedness. 

Both of these stated objectives and pur- 
poses of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—trade development and mainte- 
nance of national security—are identical to 
the two statutory functions of American 
shipping. Title I of the Merchant Marine 
Act sets forth our national maritime policy, 
which states, in part, that: “It is necessary 
for the national defense and development of 
its foreign and domestic commerce that the 
United States shall have a merchant 
marine. 

The importance of one of these two func- 
tions of American shipping—that of its role 
in our national defense—has been amply 
demonstrated throughout the history of our 
Nation. This role has been, for example, a 
decisive factor in providing logistical sup- 
port to our armed forces in World War II, 
in the Korean conflict, and now in Viet 
Nam. Therefore, since World War II, the 
role of the American Merchant Marine in 
our national security has overshadowed its 
economic function—the development of the 
commerce of the United States. This eco- 
nomic aspect, while less dramatic and fre- 
quently discounted, is fully as important to 
the welfare of the United States as the role 
it fills in our national defense. 

The even greater misfortune is that when- 
ever studies are undertaken of American 
shipping’s contribution to the economic well- 
being of our country—and there have been 
several—there is a tendency for them to be 
conducted in a vacuum of theory. Lessons 
of history and overriding national policy 
considerations appear to be either not con- 
sidered or, if considered at all, rejected out- 
of-hand. This approach suffers from the 
affliction of myopia, since it fails to face the 
reality that we live in a world not of natural 
competition but of subsidized competition. 

Historically, shipping has been an instru- 
ment of trade and of national policy. To 
this end, preferences of one kind or another 
by countries for their national merchant 
fleets is the rule rather than the exception. 
It is in this arena of sharp international 
rivalry and interest that American shipping 
must operate, placing it at an immediate 
cost disadvantage with foreign-flag shipping, 
traceable almost wholly to our higher stand- 
ard of living. It is a competitive confronta- 
tion which is direct and without insulation 
and, for this reason, Federal assistance is 
necessary, Yet, because our merchant ma- 
rine requires this Federal assistance, and 
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because it is called exactly what it is—a 
subsidy—this investment of Federal funds in 
American shipping immediately falls prey 
to being branded as either an inefficient 
allocation of our national resources, or an 
opiate to American shipping. Neither one 
of these accusations, to my mind, is valid. 

Today, direct Federal subsidies to Ameri- 
can shipping amount to about $300 million 
per year. Of this amount, approximately 
$200 million is paid in vessel operating-dif- 
ferential subsidies which go principally to 
offset the higher wage costs of American sea- 
men. The balance of about $100 million is 
in the form of a construction-differential 
subsidy for building ships in American ship- 
yards. It attempted to approximate the cost 
an American shipowner would have to pay 
for a comparable ship in a lower-cost for- 
eign shipyard. It benefits the American 
shipbuilding industry and American manu- 
facturers who produce ship construction ma- 
terials. 

There are studies which conclude that the 
investment of these Federal funds in the 
American economy generate sufficient taxes 
and income so as to result in little if any, 
burden on the American taxpayer. While I 
cannot vouch for these figures, which are 
based on informed estimates, it is apparent 
that a substantial amount, if not all, of the 
Government’s investment is returned. It has 
been estimated, for example, that the vessel 
operating-differential subsidy is directly off- 
set by corporate and income tax revenues 
on the order of $90 million. Indirect off- 
sets by material purchases, personal con- 
sumption expenditures, and outlays for an- 
cillary services account for another $235 
million, or a total of about $325 million. 
The ship construction subsidy of $100 million 
a year has been estimated to generate income 
of about $600 million, supporting the em- 
ployment of some 80,000 workers. In addi- 
tion, the Government’s recapture of its ini- 
tial investment through increased tax reve- 
nues has been valued at 99 per cent of its 
original outlay. 

The maritime industry generally, includ- 
ing merchant shipbuilding, generates about 
$114 billion in Gross National Product. 
Therefore, in no sense of the word can mari- 
time subsidies be characterized as a non- 
productive allocation of our national re- 
sources, or an investment without benefit to 
the overall American economy. 

Bear in mind also that the maritime sub- 
sidy constitutes a two-edged sword. In re- 
turn for this assistance, an American ship- 
owner must enter into a contract which re- 
quires him to provide regular sailings on 
specified essential trade routes. In times of 
national emergency, he must make his vessels 
available to the Government. He must “buy 
American,” him, in effect, a captive 
market for the American manufacturer. He 
must set aside funds for the orderly replace- 
ment of his vessels. One-half of his profits 
in excess of specified amount are subject 
to recapture by the Government. For all of 
this, the subsidy which he receives in no 
way guarantees him a profit; it simply places 
the operating cost of his vessels on a parity 
with his foreign-flag competitor. 

Most important to the American manufac- 
turer, however, is the subsidized shipowner’s 
contractual obligation to provide regular 
sailings on his designated trade routes. This 
constitutes insurance to the American manu- 
facturer that ships will be available for the 
distribution of his products to foreign mar- 
kets. A by-product of this trade route con- 
cept is that as the American operator gen- 
erates traffic, it attracts and holds to that 
service foreign-flag shipping which might 
otherwise gravitate to other trades. It also 
serves as a competitive stimulant to foreign- 
fiag shipping to offer a better quality of 
service. The pioneering efforts of American- 
fiag operators in container shipping demon- 
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strates this, and refutes the frequently made 
charge that subsidies constitute an opiate 
to incentive by American shipping. 

The real success of a nation’s maritime 
policy, however, can best be judged by the ex- 
tent to which its merchant marine has stimu- 
lated new sales of products abroad. No more 
dramatic or classic example exists of the suc- 
cess of the American Merchant Marine in this 
respect than the development of American 
trade with Africa by Farrell Lines. This is 
fully documented in Professor Albion’s book, 
“Seaports South of Sahara,” in which he 
makes the following observation: 

“The government has aided [all] the Afri- 
can services most of the time since World 
War I, paying some $70 million. That was 
about one percent of the almost $7 billion 
worth of American exports shipped out on 
those African essential routes during that 
period. In the case of the Farrell services, 
they received in all $28,793,000 for the whole 
period 1926-55.” 

Well, I would say that the American manu- 
facturers of those exports received a pretty 
fair return on the investment of their tax 
dollars in the American Merchant Marine! 
As a matter of fact, the Federal Government 
did not do too badly either when compared 
to some of its other expenditures. As Pro- 
fessor Albion goes on to observe: 

“Those maritime payments fade into in- 
significance alongside what the government 
has been pouring out in agricultural subsidies 
in a similar period. In the year 1956 alone, 
the Soil Bank payments for not raising crops 
came to $242 million.” 

One State received twice as much in agri- 
cultural subsidies in the single year of 1956 
as did Farrell Lines in a 30-year period. And, 
by way of comparison with the current level 
of maritime subsidies, the $242 million paid 
by the Soil Bank ten years ago is only $28 
million less than requested by President 
Johnson for both operating and construction 
subsidy in fiscal year 1967! 

Continuing in the tradition of promoting 
the commerce of the United States, it was 
another American-flag shipping company, Is- 
brandtsen (now American Export and Is- 
brandtsen Lines), that started at its own ex- 
pense the use of mobile trade fairs. The 
purpose of the program, now enacted as part 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, is to pro- 
mote our trade by showing American in- 
dustrial and agricultural product in overseas 
areas served by American-fiag ships. 

Then, only last October, the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines established a 
Trade Expansion Committee to assist Amer- 
ican manufacturers in marketing their prod- 
ucts overseas, The aim of the Committee is 
to stimulate American exports by acting as a 
sales catalyst for American manufacturers. 
It is a program calling for the expenditure 
of $17 million. Justly, it has received the 
strong endorsement of the Action Committee 
of the National Export Expansion Council, 
as well as the praise of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Exports are an important factor in our 
economy. They provide jobs for more than 
three million of our citizens. Six out of 
every hundred workers in the United States 
making their livings in factories and on the 
farms are dependent upon exports for their 
employment. The port activity which our 
overall trade generates, pumps over $15 bil- 
lion a year into the American economy. 

Yet for all its demonstrated importance 
to our economic well-being, less than 20 per 
cent of American business firms have entered 
into foreign trade. Of those firms engaged 
in foreign trade, about 80 per cent ship their 
goods free-on-board, relinquishing control 
over routing to foreign buyers, who are prone 
to favor their own national merchant fleets. 
We would do well to emulate this preference 
of foreign businessmen for their national 
shipping. American-flag vessels offer com- 
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mon carrier or berth service at rates no 
higher than those of foreign ships, and you 
can insure their use simply by quoting total 
costs to your customers C. IF. (cost plus 
insurance and freight). This will permit 
you to control how your goods are shipped. 
It also will benefit our balance of payments. 

The failure of American business to trade 
and to control the routing of its goods is 
probably most dramatically revealed in our 
persistent unfavorable balance of payments. 
Whenever you ship cargo on a foreign-flag 
vessel, about 73¢ of every freight dollar goes 
outside the United States. If, on the other 
hand, you ship on American flag vessels, 
about 77¢ of every freight dollar is retained 
in the American economy. 

In October 1965, a study published by the 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York indicated that ocean freight has become 
a big negative factor in our balance of pay- 
ments. The study warned: “As U.S. trade 
continues to grow in total amount, failure 
of this country’s merchant fleet to expand 
significantly the volume it carries could bal- 
loon the net deficit on the shipping account 
into a massive factor of imbalance.” This 
much-needed expansion, however, is largely 
dependent upon increasing patronage by 
American business and by improving the 
service offered by American-flag ships. 

The American Merchant Marine can be, 
and should be, used as a “transportation 
tourniquet” to arrest our dollar-flow. It was 
to this end that I introduced, early last year, 
a resolution expressing the sense of Congress 
that every effort be made to induce Ameri- 
can industry and American exporters to ship 
goods in American ships. A similar call upon 
American industry to make greater use of 
American ships has been made by several 
members of the President’s Cabinet. Unfor- 
tunately, I see little evidence of a substantial 

mse. 

The question now, therefore, is not simply 
one of whether American shipping is doing 
its part to promote our trade. Rather, it has 
become one of whether the American manu- 
facturer is aware of the ever-increasing im- 
portance of trade and shipping to the eco- 
nomic welfare of our country. And whether, 
having recognized this fact, he is effectively 
using the tools that are being made available 
to him by the Government and American 
shipping to facilitate his entry into foreign 
markets. 

We are today the largest trading nation 
in the world. We account for over 16 per 
cent of the world’s imports and exports, 
representing about 5 per cent of our Gross 
National Product. Better than 95 per cent 
of this trade moves by ship. In 1965, this 
Ocean-borne commerce was valued in excess 
of $30 billion, By 1985, it is estimated that 
the value of this trade will have doubled 
to about $60 billion. 

This projected growth in our ocean-borne 
commerce is very encouraging. But it is also 
disturbing to observe the manner in which we 
have allowed ourselves to become so heavily 
dependent upon foreign-flag shipping to 
transport this growing trade. It is a disas- 
trous course of action against which we have 
been forewarned repeatedly throughout our 
history by leading statesmen such as Thomas 
Jefferson, who stated that: 

“The marketing of our production will be 
at the mercy of any nation which has pos- 
sessed itself exclusively of the means of 

g them; and our policy may be in- 
fluenced by those who command our 
commerce. 

Today, the overall average of tonnage par- 
ticipation in our ocean-borne commerce by 
American- flag ships is only about 8 per cent. 
This is 2 per cent less than that enjoyed by 
American vessels immediately prior to the 
outbreak of World War I. Our complacency 
then was brought to an abrupt end when 
the foreign-flag shipping, upon which we so 
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heavily depended, was denied to us. We paid 
a dear price for our folly in 1914. We were 
obliged to stand, hat in hand, in the waiting 
rooms of foreign shipowners while piled-up 
commodities, which lacked ships to transport 
them, perished on congested wharves and 
railroad sidings for miles inland. Shipping 
rates soared, and American agriculture bore 
the brunt of the loss. The cost of transport- 
ing a bale of cotton to Great Britain, for 
example, rose from $2.50 to $60.00, and wheat 
from 5c to 60c a bushel. 

The lesson of this disastrous experience was 
not lost on the former President of your 
Association, Mr. Robert L. Lund. In 1933, 
he observed: 

“An American-built, owned, manned and 
operated merchant marine is essential to se- 
cure uninterrupted foreign trade for the 
American manufacturer. 

> * „ * * 


“The ownership of our delivery wagons will 
protect us against the destructive inter- 
ruption of our commerce which we suffered 
in the early years of the Great War as Europe 
turned her ships to her own needs and left us 
without means of transport.” 

Events during the more than 30 interven- 
ing years since this statement was made 
have only increased their significance to 
American manufacturers. In that period 
of time, we have shifted from an exporter 
of finished goods to a major importer of 
raw materials for our manufacturing com- 
plex. Therefore, while agriculture bore the 
brunt of inflated shipping costs in World 
War I, American manufacturers, dependent 
upon imported raw materials, would be the 
biggest losers in the future. 

Our economy consumes today almost 50 
per cent of the world’s production of raw 
materials. Of the 70-odd materials classi- 
fied as strategic by the Government, we are 
dependent upon overseas sources for more 
than 60. We are, therefore, no longer a 
nation sufficient unto itself. Rather, we are 
almost wholly dependent upon ships plying 
our ocean trades to maintain a steady flow 
of raw materials to meet our manufacturing 
demands. Yet the tragic irony is that we 
permit the welfare of our economy to con- 
tinue to hang by the thin thread of foreign- 
flag shipping, which carries about 95 per- 
cent of our dry bulk and liquid cargoes. 
This folly could very well develop into the 
Achilles’ Heel of our manufacturing economy. 

Twice in the last 15 years the Govern- 
ment has had to rescue American importers 
and exporters by reactivating American-flag 
ships maintained in reserve. The first in- 
stance was during the Korean conflict which 
created abnormally heavy demands for ship- 
ping, causing shipping rates to skyrocket. 
The break-out of ships from our national 
Defense Reserve Fleet to counteract this rise 
in rates resulted in an estimated saving to 
American importers and exporters during 
1951-52 period of $3 billion! 

Again in 1956, when the Suez Canal was 
closed to shipping, these same reserve ves- 
sels were reactivated, resulting in savings of 
nearly $500 million to American shippers. 
The price of tankers, for example, shot up to 
more than 200 per cent over base rates. Rates 
for shipping coal almost doubled. 

But you cannot expect these reserve ships 
(which were built more than 20 years ago 
for World War II) to be available too much 
longer to pull our chestnuts out of the fire. 
Many of them have been reactivated again 
for a third time to meet our defense needs 
in Viet Nam, but only after spending more 
than $500,000 per ship to prepare them for 
service. The natural process of deteriora- 
tion by age alone will render their future 
use either uneconomical or operationally 
unfeasible. This potential lack of such re- 
serve shipping in the future could render, 
as in the past, our trade completely defense- 
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less against excessive rates by foreign-flag 
shipping. 

In a limited war, such as Viet Nam, where 
our national policies and goals differ from 
those of other nations, we would be partic- 
ularly vulnerable. Foreign-flag shipping 
could either demand extravagant prices, or 
deny their services to us entirely. In several 
instances, right here on the Pacific Coast, 
foreign-flag ships have refused to transport 
war cargoes to Viet Nam. 

In conclusion, I believe we would be wise 
to heed the admonition of Mr. Eric Ridder, 
publisher of the Journal of Commerce, to 
those who tend to discount the value of our 
foreign trade and of shipping. He has 
pointed up the fact which is too frequently 
forgotten that, through the collection of 
Customs revenues, trade and shipping laid 
the economic foundations of this country. 
As Mr. Ridder observed: 

“When you consider how much Customs 
contributed to the westward expansion of 
this nation ... you perhaps get a better idea 
of just how heavily the United States de- 
pended for its growth on foreign commerce 
and on the ships that carried it. 

“This was truly the goose that laid the 
golden eggs... 

“We should not discount the key role our 
shipping and foreign trade have played in 
the development of economic vigor that 
characterizes this country. It was not dis- 
counted a hundred years ago. It shouldn't 
be today.” 


Cunningham in Support of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday of this week I took the fioor to 
comment upon some late and very dis- 
turbing developments in the Middle East. 

My concern centers on the operations 
of the so-called Palestine liberation 
army, which is amassing arms and man- 
power for a future war with Israel and 
which constitutes an increasing source 
of tension. There is little doubt that 
this organization maintains active liaison 
with counterparts in Peking and Hanoi. 
The Chinese Communists have already 
earmarked the PLO as an effective in- 
strument for revolutionary activity in 
this region. 

I received today from my good friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] a very cogent 
and perceptive expression of support for 
the proposal to strengthen Israel’s de- 
fenses. Congressman CUNNINGHAM has 
always stood for effective U.S. measures 
to help Israel deter aggression. I think 
his words are enlightening and encourag- 
ing, and should be brought to the at- 
tention of the House. His letter to me, 
dated September 29, is as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
September 29, 1966. 
Hon, SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
1714 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sy; In reading the Congressional 
Record of September 27th, I noticed your 
views favorable to the arming of Israel by the 
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United States as a deterrent to aggression 
in the Near East. 

You indicated alarm at reports that Com- 
munist China is now providing munitions of 
war to the so-called Arab “Palestine Libera- 
tion Army.” Furthermore, you revealed the 
possibility that the fomenting of an Arab- 
Israeli conflict might be a prime objective 
of Peking s0 as to divert the United States 
from its efforts in Vietnam and Southeast 
Asia. 

In this letter, I would like to express to 
you my wholehearted agreement with your 
observations and my endorsement of your 
call upon the United States Government to 
support Israel in its struggle for survival. 

As you recall, I joined with you and 73 
other Congressmen in January of this year 
in a letter to the Secretary of State, the 
Honorable Dean Rusk. In that communi- 
cation we called upon our government to 
“take effective measures to strengthen Is- 
rael’s defenses in order to deter those who 
menace her security.” 

In the light of these new developments, 
however, it is now even more urgent that the 
United States reexamine her commitment 
to Israel, the sole bastion of real Democracy 
in a troubled Near East. By supporting 
Israel, the United States strikes a blow for 
freedom before it is too late, i.e., before a 
potential conflict has developed into out- 
right armed hostilities. A strong Israel will 
serve as a deterrent to those aggressors who 
would challenge her sovereignty. 

Again, let me express my endorsement of 
your views on this matter and your ever 
courageous stand in preserving and strength- 
ening the nation of Israel. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM, 
Member of Congress. 


The Monroney-Madden Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK BROOKS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Committee on the Organization 
of Congress has submitted its report to 
Congress. There is presently legislation 
before both Houses to implement the rec- 
ommendations contained in the joint 
committee’s report. 

The joint committee cochairman, the 
able Senator A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 
and our distinguished colleague, Ray 
Mappen, wrote editorials for the Jersey 
Journal on August 29 and August 30, 
1966, respectively, explaining some of the 
committee’s proposals. 

The cochairmen have devoted a con- 
siderable amount of time and effort to 
the joint committee. I am certain that 
the editorials, which follow, will be of 
particular interest to my colleagues: 

[From the Jersey Journal, Aug. 29, 1966] 
VISITING EDITORIAL: CONGRESS SHOULD MEET 

‘Topay’s NEEDS 

(Nore.—In keeping with its policy of pre- 
senting all sides of questions, the Jersey 
Journal from time to time presents visiting 
editorials written by qualified persons on 
specified topics. Today’s the first of two on 
one subject, is by Sen. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
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of Oklahoma, cochairman of Congress’ Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress.) 

History tells us that civilizations are no 
stronger than their institutions. The pres- 
ent organization of the executive branch of 
the federal government is almost entirely a 
result of the creation of new agencies and 
the reorganization of old ones during the 
past 50 years—and the reorganization plans 
keep coming. Representative democracy also 
depends on a well-functioning legislative 
branch—responsive to the people, able to ex- 
ercise independent initiative on major pub- 
lic policy issues, and capable of either sup- 
porting wise presidential policy or curbing 
executive excesses—so our Congress must be 
organizationally equipped to do the job. It’s 
as simple as that. 

The work of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress during the past 
18 months has been a bi-partisan under- 
taking with equal representation from both 
houses and both political parties. The en- 
actment of the more than 100 reform pro- 
posals of the Joint Committee would be a 
giant step forward in enabling Congress to 
meet the challenges of this age. 

The committee is the basic working unit 
of Congress—over 90 per cent of all bills 
passed are in the form reported by the com- 
mittee. We have recommended a committee 
“bill of rights” to assure that no committee 
member—including the chairman—can arbi- 
trarily obstruct legislation. A majority of the 
committee would have the right to call a 
meeting, or require the chairman to report 
a bill by the committee. Proxy voting would 
be eliminated so that each member of the 
committee would be fully accountable for his 
own actions. We have also recommended 
that committee action be given maximum 
public visibility. 

Our committee has been criticized for not 
attacking that venerable old scapegoat—the 
selection of committee chairmen by seniority. 
While the system certainly has its drawbacks, 
I should point out that seniority is not a 
rule. The rules provide for the election of 
chairman by the respective bodies—and the 
decisions are made in the party caucuses. 
The party caucus is the battleground. Know- 
ing this to be the case, our joint committee 
centered its attention on the powers of the 
chairman, rather than his method of se- 
lection, 

Another aspect of the committee system of 
enormous importance is the division of work. 
Legislation cannot be adequately considered 
by a committee whose workload is excessive. 
Broad and complicated federal programs can- 
not be reviewed when responsibility is so 
divided that no single committee “has the 
ball.” As a result, we make a number of rec- 
ommendations to re-align committee juris- 
dictions. 

The two areas receiving paramount atten- 
tion were the fields of education and science. 
We recommended the creation of a new com- 
mittee on education in each house because 
federal participation in educational activities 
has now grown to almost $10 billion annually. 
We believe that supervision over scientific re- 
search and development—now over $15 billion 
and sure to increase—should be concentrated 
to the maximum extent possible in a single 
science committee in each house. We had 
better act now to see that these programs 
will be carried out with maximum efficiency. 

This ties closely with congressional consid- 
eration of the federal budget itself. Al- 
though appropriation of funds is a constitu- 
tional prerogative of the legislative branch, 
the President—with the assistance of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget—now sets the spending 
guidelines and Congress runs the grave risk 
of simply being left out of the major budget 
decisions. Some of this is our own fault. 
While the executive has initialed modern 
techniques of analyzing programs on the 
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basis of how well they are meeting their ob- 
jectives, Congress continues to whittle away 
on picayune items. 

In 1921, Congress created the General Ac- 
counting Office as an arm of the legislative 
branch to audit agency accounts and serve 
as a watchdog over federal spending. Our 
joint committee has recommended that GAO 
participate in the design of a government- 
wide budgetary data system so that federal 
expenditures can be uniformly classified. 
This would permit the use of computers to 
produce a far more sophisticated level of 
budget information for the use of Congress. 
There is no question in my mind that the 
cost of such a program would be only a small 
fraction of the eventual savings. 

I am delighted that my distinguished co- 
chairman, Rep. Ray J. MADDEN, will have the 
Opportunity to comment further on the 
work of our committee. We will have a bill 
based on these recommendations ready for 
consideration of both houses within the 
next few weeks. Congress is presented with 
a golden opportunity to prove to the public 
that it is ready, willing and able to keep 
pace with modern demands—we dare not let 
this opportunity slip away. 

[From the Jersey Journal, Aug. 30, 1966] 
VISITING EDITORIAL: Concress’ INFORMATION 
FACILITIES WEAK 

(Note.—In keeping with its policy of pre- 
senting all sides of questions, The Jersey 
Journal from time to time prints visiting edi- 
torials written by qualified persons on spe- 
cific topics. Today’s is by Rep. Ray J. MADDEN 
of Indiana, co-chairman of Congress’ Joint 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress.) 

During the past year and a half, I have 
had the pleasure of being the co-chairman 
of the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, a 
widely recognized expert in the field of con- 
gressional organization, is the Senate co- 
chairman. In the year and a half of deliber- 
ation, our aim has been “to make Congress 
a more effective institution for carrying out 
its basic modern functions.” 

Sen. Monroney has already discussed our 
recommendations in the area of committee 
procedures, committee jurisdiction, and fiscal 
or budgetary controls. I wish to discuss with 
you other salient points in our report that 
I think merit careful consideration by all 
citizens. 

One major purpose of our efforts was to 
improve Congress’ research and informa- 
tional facilities. Let's face the facts. The 
Congress has been negligent in this area. 
The executive branch has had at its disposal 
for some time not only experts in a variety 
of fields, but also outside consultants. 

Moreover, private industry has made ex- 
tensive and successful use of modern man- 
agement techniques, new research facilities 
and automatic data processing. Yet in all 
of these important areas, the Congress has 
remained virtually unchanged. One billion 
dollar budgets are currently being evaluated 
by antiquated means, 

To bring Congress up to date in a modern 
technological society, we have improved and 
expanded the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress, 

We have assigned new functions to the 
General Accounting Office in order to equip 
it to assist the Congress in the evaluation 
of major federal programs. We have im- 
proved our committee staff system, and have 
authorized the use of outside experts when- 
ever circumstances dictate. All of these rec- 
omendations, if implemented, will strengthen 
the Congress and make it a more responsive 
agency. More than that, we feel it will con- 
tribute toward greater efficiency in govern- 
ment, thus saving the taxpayers substantial 
amounts of money. 
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Another area of concern has been federal 
regulation of lobbying. The Lobbying Act 
passed in 1946 has, unfortunately, not been 
adequate. Regulation of lobbying activities 
is practically nonexistent. The practice of 
basing the compensation of a lobbyist on his 
success or failure in either the passage or 
defeat of legislation could be a dangerous 
inducement for the individual lobbyist to 
engage in improper conduct. 

The full disclosure of all financial arrange- 
ments based on contingency fees required by 
the new legislation should correct this 
situation. 

I would like to say at this point that al- 
though the committee, because it lacked 
jurisdiction in the field, was unable to ex- 
plore thoroughly several areas, it did draw 
the attention of Congress to two problems 
which we think deserving of critical exami- 
nation. One of these is the whole area of 
campaign finances, It is no secret that cam- 
paign costs are outrageous and that even 
candidates for minor local offices frequently 
spend enormous sums in their cam 

The second area beyond our jurisdiction 
was the question of a four-year term for 
members of the House of Representatives. I 
think the American people will soon recog- 
nize that it is unrealistic to have members 
running for re-election every two years. 

Our committee faced the problem of ethics. 
We are fully aware that the American people 
are concerned about the conduct and activ- 
ities of their elected representatives. Yet, 
since our committee’s mandate required us 
to explore many areas, we felt it would be 
inappropriate to write a number of specific 
rules or regulations affecting the conduct of 
members. (Incidentally, there are many 
such rules and regulations already in the 
statutes). 

A better and more realistic approach is 
to create a House committee on ethics com- 
parable to the committee already established 
by the Senate. This we have recommended. 

Another basic purpose of our committee 
was to improve the general housekeeping ar- 
rangements in the capitol. We have recom- 
mended the elimination of patronage as a 
basis for appointment to the capitol police, 
and have substantially strengthened the au- 
thority of the elected officers of the House 
and Senate to supervise all employees. 

I firmly believe that the American people, 
as well as members of Congress, will find the 
report of the Joint Committee to be con- 
structive and thorough. If these recom- 
mendations are implemented, they should 
help to streamline and strengthen the Con- 
gress in every phase of its operations. 


Economic Policy and Inflation—Address 
of Representative John M. Murphy of 
New York, at Joint Meeting of the 
Staten Island Real Estate Board, Sep- 
tember 28, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues an excellent ad- 
dress on economic policy and inflation, 
delivered by Representative JoHN M. 
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Mourpuy of New York, last night at a 
joint meeting of the Staten Island Real 
Estate Board and the Richmond County 
Bankers Association. 
The address follows: 
Economic POLICY AND INFLATION 


A renaissance of economic policymaking 
can be traced back to the Employment Act 
of 1946. By 1946 there were many who felt it 
was the legitimate responsibility of govern- 
ment to foster the maintenance of full em- 
ployment and stable prices in the economy. 
Futhermore, it was felt that at least some of 
the tools necessary for achieving these ends 
were at hand. Economists and others be- 
lieve they had the ability to handle situa- 
tions of chronic unemployment as well as 
chronic inflation. Quite obviously, our suc- 
cess has been mixed, at least, if we consider 
our experience since 1946. However, the 
story since 1961 has been something else 
again. Many economists have waxed 
poetic in self-praise and some have even as- 
serted that the business cycle is a thing of 
the past. 

It is quite true that the current expansion, 
dating back to early 1961, is remarkable, to 
say the least. Its magnitude and duration 
are extraordinary. Moreover, there are no 
obvious signs of an imminent demise or 
slowdown. Little wonder that practitioners 
of economics (and by this I mean both econ- 
omists and legislators who must make de- 
cisions on problems of economic policy), be- 
come progressively more ebullient as each 
quarter brings new GNP statistics. Yet 
these same practitioners betray a gnawing 
uncertainty when asked for policy proposals 
that are currently appropriate. 

How do we explain this uncertainty? 
Won't more of the same medicine bring 
bigger and better results in the future? To 
answer these questions it will be helpful to 
recall a certain amount of historical infor- 
mation. 

As we entered 1961, at the trough of a 
short recession, the economy was operating 
at less than capacity. In other words, many 
men and machines were lying idle for lack 
of employment opportunities. In 1961 6.7 
percent of the labor force was unemployed 
and our output stood at only 82 percent of 
manufacturing capacity. In the years since 
1961 capacity and the labor force have grown 
markedly, but not quite as rapidly as output. 
Thus, through 1964 there was some reduc- 
tion in the rate of unemployment coupled 
with an increase in the utilization rate of 
manufacturing capacity. However, a sizable 
amount of unutilized capacity still re- 
mained. As late as 1964 the unemployment 
rate stood at 5.2 percent while only 87 per- 
cent of manufacturing capacity was being 
used. This was the economic situation that 
gave rise to the investment tax credit of 
1962, the revised depreciation’ guidelines, re- 
ductions in personal and corporate income 
taxes, reductions in excise taxes, and, at 
least in some senses, easy monetary policy. 

It is wrong to say that all of these meas- 
ures and policies met with the unqualified 
blessings of all or even a majority of econ- 
omists, bankers and businessmen. On the 
other hand, it is clear that the Council of 
Economic Advisers representing the views of 
many had the sympathetic ears of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. It was argued that 
output potential was being wasted. We were 
living in a world where the output of many 
desirable, if not essential, goods and services 
could be expanded without diminishing the 
output of other goods and services, Fur- 
thermore, by failing to expand output to a 
full employment level, we were sustaining 
the not insignificant social costs associated 
with high levels of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. These proved to be powerful argu- 
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ments for those who counseled tax cuts and 
easy Money. 

All this appears to have changed. It seems 
clear that we have entered a new phase in 
the current expansion. The unemployment 
rate dropped below 4 percent in early 1966. 
In this connection, it is significant that for 
the last 10 years or so students of economic 
policy have accepted 4 percent unemploy- 
ment as reasonable definition of full em- 
ployment. This means that we are ap- 
proaching, if not already at, the point where 
our buffer of unutilized productive resources 
is gone. It means that from now on growth 
in the demand for goods and services can- 
not expand faster than the growth of pro- 
ductive capacity without exposing the eco- 
nomy to the threats of inflation. In a world 
of unemployment the laws of scarcity are, 
in a sense, suspended. That is, we can 
have more guns without reducing our pro- 
duction of butter. However, when full em- 
ployment is reached, scarcity of resources 
again becomes the keystone of policymaking, 
The expansion of any given type of output 
requires a corresponding reduction in other 
types of output. In this type of world, 
policymaking becomes an exceedingly deli- 
cate art. Herein lies that gnawing uncer- 
tainty mentioned earlier. 

This year has witnessed record levels of 
disposable personal income and the public 
has responded with record consumption ex- 
penditures. A recent Commerce Department 
survey of business intentions suggests a 
17 percent increase in plant and equipment 
expenditures in 1966, an increase from al- 
ready high levels in 1965. Government ex- 
penditures in fiscal 1967 are now estimated 
at $145.0 billion. This is a full 7 percent 
over the originally planned expenditures for 
fiscal 1966. Actual expenditures will again 
exceed those originally planned unless a 
peaceful solution is found for the Vietnam 
problem. Beyond this, the expenditures of 
state and local governments are likely to 
continue to grow in order to satisfy the ever- 
growing demand for public goods and serv- 
ices. 

In this environment the question of 
whether our present productive capacity is 
adequate to the test of satisfying such vo- 
racious demands becomes critical. Some 
signs of strain are already evident. After 
6 years of virtual stability, the Wholesale 
Price Index rose by 2 percent in 1965, and 
this rate of increase has continued in 1966. 
Of perhaps more concern to the housewife 
has been the 3.8 percent increase in the 
consumer price index over the last 12 months. 
Reports of shortages of certain types of 
skilled labor have begun to appear, and 
labor productivity has declined of late. The 
present situation is far from critical, but 
concern regarding the immediate future is 
not unwarranted. 

The Federal Reserve has taken action to 
fight inflationary pressures with a resulting 
very sharp increase in interest rates. How- 
ever in the current situation fiscal policy is 
likely to be the key to effective stabilization 
of prices and employment. In this realm 
the key uncertainty appears to be future 
developments in military expenditures. Ob- 
viously, miltiary expenditures will have the 
highest priority if hostilities in Vietnam 
continue. Because of our remarkable eco- 
nomic growth and the consequent growth 
of tax receipts, sizable increases in military 
expenditures can be absorbed without caus- 
ing serious adjustments in other Govern- 
ment programs. However, beyond a certain 
point, the Administration may be faced with 
the unhappy choice of curtailing nonmilitary 
spending or increasing tax rates, and we may 
now be at that point. 

In addition to tempering the growth and 
structure of aggregate demand, our policy- 
makers must consider the implications of 
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full employment for our international bal- 
ance of payments. In the past few years we 
have registered substantial but hard-earned 
progress in reducing our balance of pay- 
ments deficit. The Administration felt com- 
pelled to introduce the Interstate Equaliza- 
tion Tax in July 1963 and this was followed 
by the voluntary program for the control of 
international capital movements. In addi- 
tion, the Administration has time and again 
reevaluated its foreign spending programs 
with a view toward mitigating the strain on 
our balance of payments. Now, however, as 
we approach full employment, a potential 
threat to our hard-earned progress must be 
dealt with. Unless fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy is very carefully designed, full employ- 
ment can phase into over-full employment, 
a condition characterized by rising price 
levels. Rising price levels generally discour- 
age the growth of exports and can thus im- 
peril our balance of payments progress. It 
should be borne in mind, though, that price 
increases in this country for the last several 
years have been substantially less than those 
in most other countries. It should also be 
remembered that as we move toward full 
employment and incomes rise, the demand 
for imported goods, along with domestically 
produced goods, tends to increase. In the 
absence of careful management, the exu- 
berance of the economy may threaten to un- 
dercut our recent progress toward eliminating 
our chronic balance of payments deficit. 

Without a crystal ball, it is very difficult 
to be sure what sort of economic policy 
measures are called for by our current eco- 
nomic situation. Some fiscal restraint is 
necessary and temporary suspension of the 
investment tax credit seems to be an appro- 
priate step. The surge in plant and equip- 
ment expenditures, encouraged by the tax 
credit, has been an important contributor 
to current inflationary pressures. This is an 
effective way of damping down the invest- 
ment boom. My support of this measure is 
not without reservation, however. There 
are very difficult administrative problems as- 
sociated with changing the tax rules on 
expenditures which require a great deal of 
planning and long lead times between deci- 
sions and actual installation of equipment 
ordered. 

It may turn out that further anti-infla- 
tionary measures will be necessary. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has stated that an 
income tax boost is “within the realm of 
probability.” There is a very real danger 
that overly strong restrictive actions at this 
time, either in monetary policy or fiscal pol- 
icy, could lead to a downturn in the econ- 
omy. I would favor waiting to see what 
effect the tax credit suspension and the 
present degree of monetary tightness will 
have before taking any further action. 

These problems of economic policy are as- 
sociated with our movement toward full 
employment. Aggregate demand must be 
managed to keep the economy moving along 
a quivering tightrope between inflation and 
underutilization of capacity. Moreover, ag- 
gregate demand must be structured so as to 
satisfy priorities in a world where many 
compelling and competing claims are made 
on the output of our economy. Further 
progress in solving our balance of payments 
problem must be accomplished in an envi- 
ronment where progress may be more diffi- 
cult to come by. The simultaneous solution 
of these problems will require the most in- 
genious use of fiscal and monetary policy, 
But the fact that our policymaking may now 
be more difficult than in the past should not 
distress us. We face these problems as a 
result of our past successes. To quote Pro- 
fessor Paul Samuelson in a recent News- 
week interview: wot t 

“We now have the problems we should 
have been having all along. You can shun 
these problems by being an invalid with a 
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sluggish economy, but that’s not the best 
way. The best way is to get to this state and 
face the problems. They will have to be 
solved, and with rather painful actions. 
But that's what life is like.” 


Address of Congressman Don H. Clausen, 
Delivered Before the California State 
Fireman’s Association, in Ukiah, Calif. 
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Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a few days ago, I had the honor and the 
pleasure to speak at the convention of 
the California Firemen’s Association. 
The fine work done by the members of 
the association has become quite obvious 
to me—particularly the wonderful work 
they have done in connection with the 
series of natural disasters that has struck 
the First Congressional District over the 
past few years. I often wonder where 
we might be without their invaluable 
efforts in the wake of these catastrophes. 

My own experiences have led to a long- 
standing interest in this field and as a 
result I presided at a fire disaster review 
hearing in Santa Rosa, Calif., last April. 
I feel we learned a great deal from the 
hearing which has proven quite valuable. 

I had some of the material we obtained 
from the hearing included in the hearing 
record of the Public Works Committee 
when it was studying the Disaster Relief 
Act of 1966. The result was an amend- 
ment to the disaster relief bill which I 
authored and which was accepted by the 
committee. 

The amendment provides for a study 
by the Office of Emergency Planning for 
the purpose of improving our firefight- 
ing capability through more extensive 
use and improvements of communica- 
tions, aireraft airports, helicopters and 
heliports. Our objective is provided on 
a standby basis, a program and plan, in- 
cluding equipment, that can be created 
into action, once a forest or grass fire 
is reported. 

In view of the fact that this legislation 
should be before the House before the 
end of the session, I will insert my speech 
to the firemen’s association for the bene- 
fit of the Members. Many of you may 
be interested in the background con- 
tained in the speech on the history of 
firefighting and fire department ac- 
tivities as we develop programs to better 
utilize our firefighting capability to the 
point that the major fire disasters can 
be eliminated. I am hopeful that the 
Congress will lead the way in this effort. 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS OF CONGRESSMAN Don H. CLAUSEN 
DELIVERED BEFORE THE CALIFORNIA STATE 
FIREMAN’s ASSOCIATION, IN UKIAH, CALIF. 
As firemen, you gentleman realize, of 

course, the relationship between fire and 

sin. You know that sinners have a way of 
winding up in a very fiery resting place, and 
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it is safe to assume, therefore, that fire and 
sin were invented just about the same time. 
With mankind being as it is, I suspect that 
sin came first and fire second. That would 
make the fireman business the second oldest 
profession in the world, 

For centuries, however, there was no kind 
of organized, efficient firefighting system. 
The best weapons people had for fighting 
the flames were nothing more than water 
bags, water bombs, siphons, and inefficient 
pumps. By 1590 the English had invented a 
kind of monstrous syringe, mounted on a 
low truck. This was not particularly effec- 
tive, however. 

In the year 1665 a great fire swept the city 
of London. Fire appliances in that emer- 
gency consisted merely of axes, ladders, and 
fron hooks on poles for pulling down the 
burning wooden houses. The only means of 
projecting water in the London catastrophe 
was by brass hand-squirts worked by three 
men. The fire burned for four days, over 
an area of 273 acres within the London city 
walls and 63 acres outside the walls. Eighty- 
seven parish churches were destroyed; 13,- 
200 houses burned in over 400 streets, and 
only a fifth of the walled city was left stand- 
ing. The Fire of London was responsible for 
creation of the first firefighting system 
maintained on a regular basis. In 1666 Lon- 
don was divided into four fire districts with 
established volunteer officers in each dis- 
tricts authorized to take control in the 
event of fire. 

In 1648 an ordinance was adopted in New 
York City, forbidding the use of wooden and 
thatch chimneys and providing 150 leather 
buckets which were distributed about the 
community. A purely voluntary and un- 
official organization known as the “Prowlers” 
patrolled the streets all night, on watch to 
discover fire. A few years later the city 
provided additional buckets, a number of 
short ladders, and hooks, and the number of 
“Prowlers” was increased, 

The first volunteer fire company governed 
by civil authority was organized in Boston in 
1678, following the appearance of the first 
fire engine in America. 

George Washington purchased a fire en- 
gine in 1764, at a cost of $400. It was pre- 
sented to the Volunteer Fire Company of 
Alexandria, of which Washington was a 
member. 

In 1808 the first riveted leather hose was 
made, in Philadelphia, Rubber hose was first 
imported from England in 1827. In 1829 the 
first steam fire engine was built in London; 
the first American-built steamer was con- 
structed in New York in 1840. An English- 
man built a chemical engine in 1844, and the 
first improved engine of this kind was im- 
ported to America in 1850. 

Improvements began coming, thick and 
fast. Im 1852 the city of Boston installed 
the first telegraphic fire alarm system, A 
year later the city government of Cincin- 
nati hired the first paid fire department in 
the United States. In the early 1880's New 
York City installed the first water tower. 

Public interest in steam fire engines was 
greatly stimulated by competitions held in 
England at the Crystal Palace in 1863, in 
which engines from the United States took 
part. Steam fire engines were used almost 
exclusively against the great Chicago Fire 
of 1871. The first self-propelled fire-engines 
employing an internal combustion motor, 
other than a tractor, was constructed around 
1903. By 1910 a large number of motor 
fire engines were in successful service. Since 
about 1920 rural fire department service has 
developed extensively, with special equip- 
ment for the use of companies in rural 
areas. 

And yet the fires persist. In recent times 
it is not unusual, over the period of a year, 
for fire to take the lives of over 10,000 Amer- 
icans and destroy American property valued 
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in the area of $100,000,000. The number of 
people Killed annually by fire in the United 
States is generally equal in number to the 
population size of cities such as Carthage, 
Missouri; Miami Springs, Florida; Windsor 
Locks, Connecticut or Ukiah, California. If 
a community of this size were wiped out, 
with the loss of all inhabitants, the news 
would make headlines in every newspaper, 
and every resource in the Country would be 
mustered to prevent a recurrence. But fire 
has managed to escape this kind of public 
response. By taking a life here and a few 
more lives there, every so often, it follows 
an insidious course, until the year is over, 
the dead are counted, and the disgrace is 
once again exposed—and once again prompt- 
ly forgotten. 

Of all the extraordinary tendencies of 
man, one of the more extraordinary is the 
tendency to turn away from major problems 
until they grow to monstrous size, where- 
upon everybody agrees, at the last minute, 
to do something about them, after it is too 
late or almost too late, to do anything at 
all. So it is with fire. 

This Nation cannot afford the wanton 
waste of lives, resulting from carelessness 
with fire. Neither can we afford the loss 
of raw materials, the finished products of 
industry and business, the buildings of all 
kinds and the loss of manhours of produc- 
tive labor and payrolls which result from 
fires that occur at the rate of 2,100 per day 
in American cities, Fire insurance plays a 
strategic part in restoring the financial po- 
sition of many persons injured economical- 
ly by fire. This in no way protects the na- 
tional economy, however, which suffers from 
the loss of raw materials, manhours of work, 
and productive time diverted from new pro- 
duction to the act of replacing that which 
was destroyed. 

Fire is an aggressive enemy. Its onslaughts 
continue every minute of the day and night. 
As you well realize, fire is breaking out— 
somewhere in the United States—at this 
very moment. The crisis never ends. 

Recognizing, at long last, the need for na- 
tional concern in the matter of fire control, 
the present Congress passed Public Law 89— 
240, to authorize the U.S. Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make or insure loans to public 
or non-profit agencies for the purpose of 
providing rural water supplies or systems 
and waste disposal systems in rural areas. 
The Secretary is authorized to make individ- 
ual grants not to exceed $50,000 in any fis- 
cal year to finance projects for development, 
storage, treatment, or distribution of water. 
Rural areas shall not include any areas of 
a city or town having more than 5,500 
population. 

This legislation could be of interest to 
many fire departments. It has been esti- 
mated that some 40,000,000 Americans live in 
rural areas presently lacking public water 
systems. Fire departments in these areas 
depend upon static sources and water in 
apparatus tanks. 

To those of us who supported this legisla- 
tion it is our hope that water service can be 
extended to many rural areas just as elec- 
tricity was extended to the rural areas of 
the country in the last decade. 

The problems of the fire departments 
cannot all be taken care of by Federal leg- 
islation, however. Experts on calculating 
population growth seem to agree that, by the 
year 2000, there will be at least 300 million 
people living in the United States. Present 
population in the country is nearing 200 
million, so the predictors are expecting an 
increase of more than fifty percent in less 
than 35 years. 

With such a trend under way, it is obvious 
that cities and towns can anticipate similar 
growth in the same period. In other words, 
a man entering a fire department as a rookie 
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today can expect that, within his service 
career, his city or town is going to grow fifty 
percent or more, say from 10,000 to 15,000 or 
from 90,000 to 135,000. 

The experts are unanimous in stressing 
the very serious problems that such growth 
will bring to the ten or fifteen biggest cities. 
Not much has been said of changes that may 
occur in the medium or small city, or the 
small town surrounded by many square miles 
of timber or agricultural land. Yet, in many 
areas of the country, these small commu- 
nities are liable to the most drastic expansion 
and change. 

This potential growth is of major signifi- 
cance to the fire service. It means that 
within the next twenty or thirty years there 
will be need for more paid fire departments, 
more fire stations and certainly more fire 
fighters, apparatus and equipment. Quite a 
few fire departments have already experi- 
enced the problems of rapid municipal ex- 
pansion and have embarked on ten- or 
twenty-year municipal planning programs to 
retain stability in the period of growth. 

Periodically, most fire departments have to 
review their capability of providing response 
and adequate coverage for their areas of pro- 
tection. For the small city or town, such 
review may bring the realization that the 
paid force of permanent fire fighters will have 
to be expanded for the larger municipalities, 
the review of capability may lead to the clos- 
ing or consolidation of some fire stations, the 
building of new stations, a change in re- 
sponse districts, a new communications 
setup, or some other major development. 

Our experience with forest fire disasters 
lead to conducting my fire disaster review 
in Santa Rosa recently. As a result we 
entered testimony during disaster relief leg- 
islation hearings and subsequently were suc- 
cessful in adopting my amendment directing 
OEP to study ways and means of improving 
our fire fighting capability through improved 
communications and aircraft. 

At the same time that the fire department 
is wrestling with these problems, all other 
elements of the community will be struggling 
with the problems of growth and change. 
This means that the fire chiefs and the fire 
service as a whole are going to be engaged in 
a continuing and increasingly difficult prob- 
lem convincing municipal authorities and 
the public that tax money spent for fire de- 
partment improvements is of vital impor- 
tance to the safety and efficient functioning 
of the community. Fire department man- 
power, working hours, salary schedules, 
and dozens of other administrative and 
organizational elements will be subjects of 
many long discussions in the foreseeable 
future. 

While all these problems and discussions 
are increasing, fires will continue to occur, 
probably in greater numbers than ever before, 
because people cause fires and 300 million 
people can cause a lot of them. Violent 
arguments over the proper apportionment 
of municipal budgets will have to stop long 
enough for the fires to be extinguished, then 
the arguments may continue. Local political 
leaders cannot avoid their responsibilities. 

The rookie entering the fire service today 
may be up to his neck in people by the 
time he becomes chief in twenty or twenty- 
five years. But, the years ahead, also prom- 
ise to be the most exciting and unusual in 
history, and he can add that excitement to 
the normal satisfactions of a fire service 
career. 

Much has happened in America over the 
past century and many popular points of 
view have suffered a serious change. The 
popular picture of the American firemen 
has not changed, however. As ever in the 
past, he is regarded as a man of co 
and a man of true public spirit. These are 
indeed great tributes in a period of our his- 
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nate the scene, and old-fashioned courage 
and old-fashioned public spirit have all but 
passed from public recognition. 

Perhaps it is the force and the fury and 
the horror of fire that overrides sophistica- 
tion in this particular case. There is no 
laughing off the awfulness of fire, the threat 
of its destructive powers. And so today, in 
the era of the cool cats, the old-fashioned 
fireman remains a symbol of traditional re- 
spectability, a source of safety in a world 
ravaged by the enemies of safety. 

It is indeed an honor, my friends, to have 
had the chance to talk to you on this occa- 
sion. I can think of no other service in the 
hands of local American communities that is 
of such importance to the welfare and secu- 
rity of the Nation as the service of the local 
fire departments everywhere throughout the 
land. 

You are worthy of our highest praise and 
our deepest thanks for a job well done. 

Old firemen never die—they just become 
more devoted fire-fighters. 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 29, 1966 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, my constitutents are accus- 
tomed to receiving from me at the close 
at each Congress a message entitled “A 
Report to the People.” 

As their Representative in Congress, 
I have made weekly radio reports, mailed 
occasional newsletters, and offered my 
services to appear before any and all 
groups to discuss any issue, or answer 
questions. 

I regret that because of the long ses- 
sions of this Congress, time did not per- 
mit me to travel through the district 
more often to personally appear before 
groups of constituents interested in is- 
sues of local and national importance. 

GENERAL SUMMARY 


Most independent authorities agree 
that this 89th Congress has been the 
most productive in all of our national 
legislative history. Unquestionably it 
has been the most industrious and ef- 
fective of any in which I have been privi- 
leged to serve. 

Meritorious. legislation should be 
judged by quality and beneficial range. 
It is by these standards of real sub- 
stance and great national impact that 
this Congress seems to have widely sur- 
passed the accomplishments of any 
other in the past. Any objective assess- 
ment of the bills that were adopted will 
clearly show that tremendous legislative 
strides forward were made in practically 
all the basic areas of human needs, hu- 
man rights, human development, eco- 
nomic stimulation, and conservation of 
our natural resources. 

HUMAN NEEDS 
High on any list of approved meas- 


ures in the area of human needs, we 
would have to mention medical care for 
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the aged; increased benefits and expan- 
sion of our social security laws; extend- 
ing the provenly effective projects of the 
antipoverty program; the provision of 
Federal assistance in the elementary 
grades to educationally deprived chil- 
dren in the lowest income families; the 
creation of a new Administration on 
Aging. 

New housing legislation; extension of 
the special school milk-lunch program; 
expansion of the manpower development 
and training program to assist the un- 
employed to learn new skills to qualify 
them for new jobs; and the approval of 
a 3-year program of Federal grants to 
establish a series of regional medical 
centers throughout the country to fight 
the three worst afflictions of our mod- 
ern society—heart disease, cancer, and 
stroke, All this legislation had my full 
and active support. 

PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S LEADERSHIP 


Many of these programs were proposed 
by President John F. Kennedy, who will 
live throughout history as one of the 
great men of our time. When President 
Kennedy took office in January of 1961, 
the Nation was in the midst of its third 
recession in 7 years. To fight unemploy- 
ment and get the economy moving again, 
President Kennedy stepped up the release 
of funds for Federal procurement, for 
highway construction, and other public 
works. He called for the enactment of 
a bold antirecession program. 

Under President Johnson these pro- 
grams were continued, added to, and ex- 
panded with approval of the Democratic 
majority in Congress. Success of these 
programs can be seen by the record- 
breaking prosperity they have created 
over the past 6 years. 

FROM RECESSIONS TO PROSPERITY 


Since 1960 there has been an increase 
of 3 million jobs. Unemployment is at 
the lowest level in a decade. There has 
been unprecedented growth in all sec- 
tions of our economy. Most people are 
living better than ever before. Between 
1960 and 1965 real income per farm rose 
by a third. Corporate profits nearly 
doubled. 

Per capita personal income has reached 
a record high in every State. Every 
State in the Nation is sharing in the 
prosperity made possible by these Fed- 
eral programs. State tax revenues and 
employment are at a high level. 

It is interesting to note that Republi- 
can Governors in various States, includ- 
ing Pennsylvania, are claiming credit for 
the progress and prosperity made possible 
by Federal programs enacted by a Demo- 
cratic Congress—legislation which most 
Republicans in Congress have opposed. 

WAR ON POVERTY 


The most significant long-range un- 
dertaking of this Congress is the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, better known as 
the war on poverty. It is an attempt to 
rescue from despair and degradation de- 
prived citizens in the midst of our gen- 
eral prosperity. 

In the strict sense, it is probably true 
that some people will always be poor, be- 
cause their health, age, or intellect frus- 
trate all efforts to lift them out of mis- 
ery. But each new effort to ease the 
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burden of the millions of “poor” uncov- 
ers more effective ways to reduce that 
number. 

The war on poverty, with all its im- 
perfections after 2 years, is one of the 
most exciting and successful of the Ken- 
nedy-Johnson programs. 

Under the direction of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the war against 
poverty has reached more than 3 million 
impoverished Americans directly, with 
jobs, job training, educational programs, 
and an amazing variety of other services. 
It has contributed vitally to the emer- 
gence of several million Americans from 
poverty. It created a million part-time 
and full-time jobs filled exclusively by 
poor people. It enrolled 750,000 pre- 
school children in Headstart projects re- 
sulting in an average IQ increase of from 
8 to 10 points and an average boost of 
14 months in intellectual capacity, as well 
as vastly improved health and remark- 
able personality development among 
these youngsters. 

SUCCESS OF PROGRAMS IN BERKS AND 
SCHUYLKILL COUNTIES 

The war on poverty has been a heart- 
ening success in our congressional dis- 
trict. The list of programs initiated and 
the number of people whose real and 
pressing needs were met are very 
impressive. 

Cooperation of many groups in our lo- 
cal communities contributed much to its 
success. Churches, business groups, the 
United Community Services, YMCA, la- 
bor unions, social work agencies, local 
government officials, schoolmen, and 
many interested individual citizens all 
played significant roles. 

Nonpartisan boards were formed in 
both Berks and Schuylkill Counties to 
draw up and administer the programs. 
The Federal Government pays 90 per- 
cent of the cost and the local boards 
provide 100 percent of the leadership 
and direction. Last year the Federal 
share of the war-on-poverty programs in 
our district amounted close to $2 million. 

HEADSTART PROGRAM 


Among the most successful was the 
Headstart program for pre-school-age 
children from low-income families. 
These children were given classroom ex- 
periences, taken on field trips, and given 
complete medical and dental checkups, 
with emergency care if necessary. All 
indications are that the majority of 
these youngsters performed much better 
than had been expected when they en- 
tered first grade. 

The program has now been expanded 
to a year-round project called Child De- 
velopment, which includes day-care 
centers where working mothers from 
low-income families can leave their 
young children during the day. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 youngsters in our dis- 
trict have already benefited, and I hope 
that we can get the necessary funds to 
continue to expand it. 

NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS 


Another valuable project which has 
had an impact in our communities is the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

The purpose of the Youth Corps is to 
provide meaningful part-time jobs for 
high school students who need financial 
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aid to finish school. The young people 
enrolled in these programs serve in a 
variety of jobs in their communities. In 
Berks and Schuylkill Counties our 
youngsters are working as library aids, 
teachers’ assistants, and maintenance 
helpers, to name but a few. More than 
900 Sixth District students have partici- 
pated in Youth Corps programs spon- 
sored by the Reading and Berks County 
school systems, the Reading YMCA, and 
the Pottsville and Mahanoy City school 
systems. It is hoped that the program 
will be extended this year to every high 
school in Schuylkill County that wants 
to participate. 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


Leading the list of the progressive and 
humanitarian legislation passed during 
this Congress was the social security- 
medicare bill. 

Before the social security bill was 
finally passed, a Republican motion was 
made to recommit; 128 Republicans 
voted for the recommital motion but the 
effort was defeated by the Democratic 
majority. As a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which wrote the bill, 
the measure had my full support. 

Our Sixth District, which is success- 
fully fighting unemployment and eco- 
nomic distress, will benefit substantially 
as a result of the improved social secu- 
rity program. Residents of our district 
will receive an increase in benefits of 
more than $13 million as a result of 
these improvements. 

Total social security payments to citi- 
zens in Berks and Schuylkill Counties 
will rise to $74 million per year by 1967. 
This money will be spent for food, shel- 
ter, and services. Besides helping our 
senior citizens, it will provide an addi- 
tional boost to the economies of our local 
communities. 

FURTHER SOCIAL SECURITY IMPROVEMENTS 


It is my firm belief that further im- 
provements in the social security pro- 
gram are a vital necessity. Increased 
benefits are needed to aid our senior citi- 
zens in meeting high living costs. The 
age requirement for full benefits should 
be reduced to 60 years. Disabled work- 
ers should be eligible for benefits after 
4 quarters of coverage rather than the 
present requirements of 20 quarters. 

Under present law disabled workers 
cannot collect the full benefits from both 
social security and State workmen’s com- 
pensation. I have introduced legislation 
to allow a totally disabled worker and 
his family to receive the full benefits of 
both programs. 

Although benefits have been increased, 
social security checks are still far too 
low to meet high living costs and should 
be substantially increased. Another of 
my proposals would cover catastrophic 
illnesses which place a heavy burden on 
many families. We should provide 
through social security financial help to 
carry at least a part of the costly burden 
these families must bear. 

MORE FUNDS NEEDED TO ASSURE INCREASED 

BENEFITS 

Before any substantial advances can 
be made in the social security program, 
an equitable way must be found to fi- 
nance needed improvements. At pres- 
ent the social security program is fi- 
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nanced entirely by employee-employer 
payroll deductions. However, payroll 
tax deductions, especially on low- and 
middle-income workers, are approaching 
the maximum feasible rate. For this 
reason future improvements should not 
have to be entirely financed from payroll 
tax deductions. 

I have introduced legislation which 
provides that general Federal tax rev- 
enues be used to help finance these 
needed improvements. The use of gen- 
eral tax funds for this purpose was given 
editorial support by the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. In principal 
my proposal has since been supported by 
other Members of Congress, including 
Senator ROBERT. KENNEDY. Under my 
bill the cost of the social security pro- 
gram would be borne proportionately 
among workers, employers, and the Fed- 
eral Government. This Federal cost 
sharing would mean that many needed 
improvements could be made without an 
added burden on small business and low- 
and middle-income workers. 

When the 90th Congress convenes in 
Washington next January 10, it is likely 
that one of the first bills to be intro- 
duced will call for a complete overhaul 
of the social security system. 

Congressional committees and Federal 
officials have been quietly gathering in- 
formation in response to a request made 
by President Johnson. Last March the 
President announced he had instructed 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to undertake studies to deter- 
mine ways to increase benefits to the Na- 
tion’s older citizens. The Ways and 
Means Committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, will consider these needed improve- 
ments and ways to finance them. 

EDUCATION 


The 89th Congress, faced with the 
challenge of providing quality education 
for all Americans, established a land- 
mark in Federal aid to education with 
the passage of the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. The 
main emphasis was placed on helping 
schools with many children from low- 
income families. Local school systems 
in Berks and Schuylkill Counties re- 
ceived approximately $2 million in edu- 
cational aid last year. This money was 
used in a variety of ways to enrich the 
quality of education for our children. 

Over the years local and State govern- 
ments have tried to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demands of education. Many 
local school systems have reached the 
limits of their borrowing and taxing ca- 
pacity. Most local governments rely on 
real estate taxes to pay for the schools. 
These taxes bear heaviest on the low- 
income families. The Federal Govern- 
ment is now lending a helping hand 
through the use of its more progressive 
methods of taxation which are based on 
the ability to pay. 

Still another landmark was set by the 
89th Congress with the passage of the 
Higher Education Act—legislation de- 
signed to make it easier for children of 
low- and middle-income families to get 
a college education. The most unique 
feature of this legislation is a scholar- 
ship program for general undergraduate 
education. An estimated 140,000 stu- 
dents who needed financial aid received 
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grants during the past school year. Also, 

through the loan program of this act 

and the National Defense Education Act 

many more thousands of deserving stu- 

dents are continuing their educations. 
AID FOR COLLEGES 


In addition to direct financial aid to 
students, the Higher Education Act pro- 
vides for matching grants and loans to 
colleges to construct libraries and class- 
rooms and other needed facilities. This 
legislation, far from introducing Federal 
control of our schools, has actually 
placed greater responsibilities on our lo- 
cal communities. Albright College in 
Reading is one of the many colleges that 
has received substantial Federal aid. 

In the final analysis, the question of 
quality education will not hinge on the 
quantity of Federal aid but rather it will 
be determined by drawing a sufficient 
number of qualified teachers. I have in- 
troduced legislation this session which 
will help to answer this need. 

My bill will make it possible for teach- 
ers to deduct from their Federal income 
tax the living expenses and tuition costs 
which they incur when following post- 
graduate education. It is important that 
teachers continue to pursue new knowl- 
edge, and my bill would provide an added 
incentive to continue this pursuit. 

GI BILL 


In another area of education, Congress 
enacted into law a permanent GI bill of 
rights providing educational benefits for 
all persons serving at least 6 months in 
the armed services. Eligibility will date 
back to January 31, 1955, when the bene- 
fit program set up for Korean war vet- 
erans expired. 

The program offers an allowance of 
$100 per month to veterans taking full- 
time vocational academic education and 
an additional $50 for two or more de- 
pendents. The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion estimates that approximately 3,000 
young men and women from our con- 
gressional district are currently taking 
advantage of the legislation. 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF COAL REGIONS 


The 89th Congress has passed new leg- 
islation and expanded existing Federal 
laws which are having, and will continue 
to have, a tremendous impact on Schuyl- 
kill County, particularly in distressed 
coal region areas. 

In 1962 President Kennedy saw the 
need for retraining workers for available 
jobs. He proposed the Manpower Devel- 
opment Act of 1962. It set a new pat- 
tern for aid to jobless workers displaced 
by automation and technological change. 
President Johnson and the Democratic 
89th Congress have expanded President 
Kennedy’s original idea by including in- 
adequately educated teenagers and older 
workers. 

Under this program workers who are 
unemployed or who want to upgrade 
their skills so that they can qualify for 
better jobs attend vocational school. 
Training classes under this program 
have been held in Pottsville, Schuylkill 
Haven, Shenandoah, and Mahanoy City. 
The courses included bench carpentry, 
practical nursing, and power sewing ma- 
chine operation. These retraining pro- 
grams not only help the individual 
worker but they also act as encourage- 
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ment for new industry to move into the 
area. 
APPALACHIA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 

One of the first major bills to pass the 
89th Congress was the Appalachia Re- 
development Act. The purpose of the 
act was to accelerate the Federal effort 
to increase job opportunities in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. Due to the 
decline in the market for anthracite, 
economic development slowed down in 
the coal regions. The Appalachia Act 
in just 1 year is already proving to be 
of value in improving the economic cli- 
mate in Schuylkill County. 


KEHLEY RUN MINE FIRE 


Under this act a $1.8 million grant has 
been approved to extinguish the Kehley 
Run mine fire in Shenandoah. 

Since 1962, when I first represented 
Shenandoah in Congress, the fire has 
been of serious concern to me. Not only 
does it endanger the health of our people 
but it makes it almost impossible 
to draw new job-producing industry into 
the area. The passage of the Appalachia 
Act made Federal help possible. I vig- 
orously supported the $12 million appro- 
priation under the act to be used ex- 
clusively to extinguish mine fires and 
remove culm banks. I was finally suc- 
cessful in my efforts to have the appro- 
priation approved to extinguish the mine 
fire at Shenandoah. 

AID FOR REST HAVEN 


A $200,000 addition to Rest Haven, 
the home for the elderly in Schuylkill 
County, was also made available under 
the Appalachia Act. The enlargement 
of these facilities is necessary if Schuyl- 
kill County residents are to benefit from 
the nursing home provisions of the new 
Social Security Act. 

Future Appalachia projects will be to 
build regional health facilities and vo- 
cational schools, to reclaim mine areas by 
developing timber and water resources, 
and to end the isolation of the area by 
expanding the Federal highway system 
such as Route 81 and the Keystone 
Shortway. 

AID FOR DISTRESSED COMMUNITIES 


Good roads, schools, and health facili- 
ties, expanded sewage and water systems 
are all necessary to bring industry 
into our communities. In many parts 
of the coal regions the local communities 
do not have adequate tax resources to 
build these needed public improvements. 

Through the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act passed by this 
Congress, communities in Schuylkill 
County are eligible for Federal grants. 
There are a number of these Federal aid 
projects already in different stages of 
development in our district. 

In Schuylkill County these include 
sewage treatment plants for Pottsville, 
Shenandoah, and Mahanoy City, the en- 
largement of the Wolf Creek Reservoir in 
Pottsville, and expansion of the public 
water system in Pine Grove. 


INDUSTRIAL SITE AT ST. CLAIR 


In addition to the Appalachia and Eco- 
nomic Development Act programs, the 
Federal Government, through the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, has financed a $100,000 compre- 
hensive economic planning survey to 
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study water resources, select possible in- 
dustrial sites, and continue planning for 
improved public housing and urban re- 
newal in the coal regions. One possible 
industrial site which has been chosen is 
aa Railroad Co. yards in St. 


It was one of the largest and most 
modern of its day when it was built 
many years ago. It was abandoned in 
1963 and is an ideal site for large in- 
dustry. Federal funds in the form of 
both loans and grants will be available 
to improve the site and help to attract 
new industry. 

All of these Federal programs will help 
form the basis for the continued eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity of Schuyl- 
kill County. These programs, to be suc- 
cessful, call for hard work at the local 
level. Local officials and businessmen 
are to be commended for their diligent 
efforts and cooperation in seeking to re- 
build their communities. All of them 
have my full cooperation and support. 

URBAN RENEWAL AND HOUSING 

Over $12 million in Federal funds have 
been committed to elderly housing and 
urban renewal projects in Reading, 
Pottsville, and a number of smaller com- 
munities throughout the district. 

In Reading the downtown urban re- 
newal project is moving toward comple- 
tion and new alternatives to the Seventh 
Street railroad track problem are being 
discussed. Recently, we were success- 
ful in having Federal grants for the 
Riverfront Industrial Park project and 
the Court Street project increased by 
over $2 million. The increase will pro- 
vide the necessary financial resources 
to do a much more comprehensive job 
than was originally planned. 

Pottsville is continuing to make re- 
markable progress in moving forward in 
this area. Four Federal urban renewal 
projects are currently in various stages 
of completion. Centre Street, Miners- 
ville Street, 12th Street, and the Wash- 
ington Street projects are all well on the 
way to making Pottsville a better com- 
munity in which to live and work. The 
Federal elderly housing projects in 
Schuylkill County have more than 
doubled in the last 2 years. In Cass 
Township, Tamaqua, Mahanoy City, 
Coaldale, and Pottsville are elderly hous- 
ing projects in either the planning or 
construction stage. This is a credit to 
these communities, reflecting intelligent 
and responsible leadership. 

In Reading the third Federal elderly 
housing project, Kennedy Towers, has 
been completed. Reading was the first 
city in the Nation to have such a project. 
I was glad to have played a part in mak- 
ing this possible. 

There is a current need for at least two 
more elderly housing units in Reading. 
One of them should be built in the city 
park area. 

I intend to continue to work closely 
with local officials so that every commu- 
unity in our Sixth District will get the 
necessary Federal funds to meet this 
erucial need of our older citizens. Mod- 
ern and convenient housing is something 
to which all of our senior citizens are 
justly entitled. 
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MENTAL HEALTH 


Back in 1963 President Kennedy called 
for a bold new approach to attack mental 
illness and retardation. Congress then 
acted to meet our largest health problem 
by passing the first Mental Health Act 
providing grants for the construction of 
community mental health centers, em- 
phasizing care and treatment in patients’ 
home communities. 

At that time I was a ranking member 
of the House Subcommittee on Health 
and Safety which wrote the bill and a 
member of the joint Senate-House con- 
ference committee which gave it final 
approval. 

The 89th Congress has expanded and 
improved this act by providing Federal 
grants to local mental health centers to 
help pay the professional staff. The act 
also provides funds to set up regional 
mental health libraries. I have been 
working closely with the staff of the 
Guidance Institute of Berks County in 
an effort to have one of these facilities in 
our congressional district. 

PART OF NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


All of these programs which have 
brought employment, opportunity, prog- 
ress, and prosperity to our district are 
good examples of administration pro- 
grams responsible for the history-making 
6 years of economic growth and pros- 
perity our Nation today enjoys. I voted 
for the legislation that made these pro- 
grams possible and aided our district to 
share in this progress. 

Opponents of President Johnson in the 
Congress, and particularly extremist ele- 
ments throughout the Nation, have op- 
posed Federal assistance programs which 
have helped our district, our State and 
the Nation. They have charged that the 
Federal Government is too big, that our 
freedom is being lost and that initiative 
is being destroyed. 


GOVERNMENT SERVES THE PEOPLE 


The truth is that far from crushing 
the individual, government at its best 
liberates him from the enslaving forces of 
his environment. 

Certainly the Government does not 
subvert our freedom through the social 
security system, which guards our people 
against destitution when they are too old 
to work. Government does not under- 
mine our freedom by bringing electricity 
to the farm, by controlling floods, or by 
ending bank failures. Freedom is not 
lessened by efforts to abate pollution in 
our streams or by efforts to gain knowl- 
edge of the causes and cure of crippling 
and killing disease. 

Basically the future of our free society 
hinges upon whether or not we as a free 
people can work out rational and respon- 
sible policies to deal with these central 
questions: 

How do we keep America fully em- 
ployed, how do we harness the increas- 
ing abundance that is now within our 
grasp and relate that abundance to the 
unmet needs in education, housing, med- 
ical care, highway development, resource 
development and many other things that 
make up the long list of unfinished work 
on the agenda of America’s democracy? 
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The best answer to these questions, I 
believe, is continuation of the Kennedy- 
Johnson program for social and eco- 
nomic progress. 

THE RIGHT TO KNOW 


Citizens have a right to know about 
their Congress and the record and the 
performance of their representatives. 
Decisions of the Congress affect every 
family in our land and determine the 
course of our Nation in keeping a pros- 
perous and strong economy. 

For this reason I consider it my duty 
and responsibility to make this report 
to the people I represent in the Sixth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania. 

FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES SHOULD BE 

UNDERSTOOD 

It is quite obvious that many persons 
do not realize how closely their welfare, 
their opportunities for jobs, for educa- 
tion, health services, old-age, and dis- 
ability pensions, good housing, and a 
decent livelihood are affected by deci- 
sions of the Congress. 

It is important to know the funda- 
mental difference between our two great 
political parties and their conflicting 
philosophies of government. To better 
understand the controversy over the an- 
tipoverty program, Appalachia, educa- 
tion, social security, redevelopment, 
taxes, public works, conservation, and 
other progressive programs, it is essen- 
tial to know and understand these basic 
differences. From them sharp conflicts 
arise on social and economic questions. 

Fiscal and economic policies vitally 
affect the performance of the whole 
American economy. They affect the 
levels of production and employment, the 
rate of economic growth, and the stand- 
ard of living. 

They affect the degree of economic op- 
portunity afforded to the small as well 
as the large, the weak as well as the 
strong. They affect not only the degree 
of economic stability and progress, but 
also the degree of economic justice or 
injustice. 


CONFLICT OF ECONOMIC PHILOSOPHIES 


Democratic Senator RUSSELL Lone put 
it in plain language in a Senate speech 
when he pointed to the cleavage between 
the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
Senator Lone said: 

It reflects a difference of fundamental eco- 
nomic philosophy—a difference which has 
persisted throughout our history as a Na- 
tion, and particularly during the current 
century. 

The difference is between those who believe 
in an economy of scarcity and those who be- 
lieve in an economy of abundance; between 
those who feel that we must stand still, have 
occasional recessions or depressions, and 
those who feel that we have the brains and 
the tools to move forward without substan- 
tial interruption. It is a difference between 
those who feel that social injustice is the 
price we must pay for economic progress and 
those who feel that social justice and eco- 
nomic progress are one and inseparable. 


Never before in our history were these 
differences more sharp and clear. Re- 
gardless of election campaign oratory, 
the decision at the polls in State and 
National legislative contests this year 
will determine which one of these two 
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courses the Nation will follow to meet 
the challenge of these serious and dan- 
gerous times. 
AID TO CONSTITUENTS 
Being a member of the powerful House 
Ways and Means Committee, Pennsyl- 
vania Democratic House whip, and hav- 
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ing high seniority in the Congress have 
all contributed to my successful efforts in 
assuring that our Sixth District receives 
the full benefits of Federal assistance 
programs. 

My district offices in Reading, Potts- 
ville, and Sunbury are open to render 
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every possible service to constituents. 
All citizens who seek our assistance are 
welcome. Due to the recent redistricting 
the Sixth Congressional District will no 
longer include Northumberland County. 
It now comprises only Schuylkill and 
Berks Counties. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fripay, SEPTEMBER 30, 1966 


The House met at 10 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


He that loveth not, knoweth not God; 
for God is love. I John 4: 8. 

God of our fathers and our God, to 
Thee do we come in prayer, lifting our 
minds and hearts into Thy holy pres- 
ence. Assure us that Thou art with us 
and that we have a real place in Thy 
heart and in Thy endeavors to bring 
righteousness and peace and good will to 
our world. We know that we are all too 
imperfect and that we have offended 
Thee time after time—yet we believe 
that Thou art with us, loving us with a 
love that never lets us go and never lets 
us down. In Thy love we would live, by 
Thy love we would learn, and through 
ay love we would find light for our 

ay. 

May we be our loving best as we face 
the tasks of this day. In the Master’s 
name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 3807. An act to amend Public Law 
89-428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment for a large-scale combination nuclear 
power-desalting project, and appropriations 
therefor, in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses and further 
insists upon its amendments to the bill 
(H.R. 15941) entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives to Senate 
amendments Nos. 10, 13, and 27, and 
further insists upon its amendments 
a 10, 13, and 27 to the above-entitled 

The message also announced that the 
Senate further insists upon its amend- 
ments Nos. 5 and 24, disagreed to by the 
House of Representatives, to the above- 
entitled bill. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 321] 

Abbitt Fisher Moss 
Abernethy Flood Murphy, N.Y 
Adair Ford, ‘urray 
Albert William D. Nedzi 
Anderson, Gathings Nix 

Tenn. Get tys O'Brien 
Andrews, Gray O’Konski 

George W. Grider Olsen, Mont. 
Andrews, TOSS O'Neill, Mass. 

Glenn Gubser Pirnie 
Ashley Hagan, Ga Poage 
Aspinall Hamilton Pool 
Bolling Hanna Powell 
Bolton Hansen,Idaho Purcell 
Bow Harvey, Ind Race 
Brademas Hawkins Rees 
Brown, Calif. Hays Reid, III. 
Buchanan Hébert Reinecke 
Cabell Hosmer Robison 
Callaway Jacobs Rogers, Tex 
Cameron Johnson, Okla, Ronan 
Carter Jones, Mo Roncalio 
Casey Keogh Rooney, Pa 
Celler King, N.Y. Roybal 
Cohelan King, Utah Scott 
Cooley Kluczynski Selden 

Stephens 

Craley Leggett omas 
Curtin Long, La. Thompson, Tex. 
Daddario Long, Md. Todd 
Dague McClory Toll 
Davis, Ga. McDade Tupper 
Denton McEwen Tuten 
Derwinski McVicker Utt 
Dickinson Mackay 
Duncan, Oreg. Mackie Walker, N. Mex 
Dyal Martin, Ala Weltner 
Edwards, Calif. Martin, Mass. Whitten 
Edwards, La. Minshall Willis 
Evans, Colo Monagan Wilson, 
Feighan Morrison Charles H. 
Fino lorse Wright 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 310 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUSPENSIONS OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND ACCELERATED DE- 
PRECIATION 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1036 and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1036 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 


Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
17607) to suspend the investment credit and 
the allowance of accelerated depreciation in 
the case of certain real property, and all 
points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed four hours, to be equally di- 
vided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the bill shall be con- 
sidered as having been read for amendment. 
It shall be in order to consider without the 
intervention of any point of order the amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute recom- 
mended by the Committee on Ways and 
Means now printed in the bill and such sub- 
stitute shall be considered as having been 
read for amendment. No other amendment 
to the bill or committee amendment in the 
nature of a substitute shall be in order ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary, notwithstanding, 
but such amendments shall not be subject 
to amendment. At the conclusion of such 
consideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SMITH] and pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1036 
provides for consideration of H.R. 17607, 
a bill to suspend the investment credit 
and the allowance of accelerated depre- 
ciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty. The resolution provides a closed 
rule, waiving points of order, with 4 hours 
of general debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. 

H.R. 17607 is designed to moderate the 
pace of the economy to a more sustain- 
able level of economic growth. The bill, 
together with other features of a co- 
ordinated anti-inflationary program of 
the administration, is designed to re- 
strain inflationary forces by moderating 
economic activity in those sectors of the 
economy where inflationary pressures 
are the strongest. The primary features 
of the bill directed at this result are the 
suspension for approximately 16 months 
of two tax incentives for investment in 
plant and equipment and other invest- 
ment property; namely, the 7-percent 
investment credit, and, in the case of 
buildings not eligible for the credit, ac- 
celerated depreciation. By temporarily 
removing these incentives for business 
investment, the bill, and the other parts 
of the program, also will ease pressures 
in the money market, thereby promoting 
a greater flow of credit into the home 
mortgage market. 
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The bill temporarily suspends the in- 
vestment credit for the period from Sep- 
tember 9, 1966 through December 31, 
1967. It also suspends the use of ac- 
celerated methods of depreciation with 
respect to buildings which are con- 
structed or ordered during the suspen- 
sion period. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1036 in order that H.R. 
17607 may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, can the gen- 
tleman assure the individually elected 
Members of this House of Representa- 
tives that the Ramseyer rule and the re- 
sulting exorbitant cost of printing is the 
only reason for making this a tightly 
shut and completely closed rule, not only 
as to points of order and waiver thereof, 
but the prevention of any intervention, 
and also as I understand it, a lack of 
amendment or privileges of the House 
under the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. SISK. Yes, I can assure the gen- 
tleman, based upon the best information 
I can obtain. I also discussed this with 
the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Mitts]. He assured me there is nothing 
in the bill itself that is subject to points 
of order, that this is the only reason. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, I undertsand that, 
as far as waiver of points of order is con- 
cerned. But this bill also tightly closes 
the prerogatives of the individually 
elected Members—and we have been es- 
tablishing this legislative record during 
this entire session as it occurs more and 
more frequently, this also precludes dis- 
cussion under the 5-minute rule and offer 
of amendment by individual Members. 

Mr. SISK. This is true. As my col- 
league knows, this is generally in line 
with the rules dealing with tax matters. 
As I say, so far as I know there has been 
no exception to this, at least certainly in 
recent years, because regardless of the 
differences of opinion, it is generally felt 
that this is a more ‘expeditious way to 
handle a matter of this kind. It is a 
completely closed rule. Amendments by 
the committee only will be in order. I 
understand possibly there will be a com- 
mittee amendment offered, but there will 
be no pro forma amendments. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman advise 
me, Mr. Speaker, as to whether or not, 
ifa committee amendment is offered, it 
will be subject to discussion under the 5- 
minute rule, or whether a separate vote 
might be called upon that committee 
amendment? 

Mr. SISK, I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, to answer that question, 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, does the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Arkansas, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and 
Means [Mr. Mitts]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, this rule, as 
it was read, without amendment, would 
preclude a separate vote on any commit- 
tee amendment. 
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The gentleman from Wisconsin and I 
asked the Rules Committee to have an 
amendment, which I understand the 
gentleman from California proposes to 
offer to the rule, which would restore the 
right of a separate vote on any amend- 
ment offered by the committee. 

That amendment would be subject to 
discussion, 5 minutes for and 5 minutes 
against. That would be true of any such 
amendments. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would it be 
subject to amendment by any individual 
Member? 

Mr. MILLS. No. Under the rule it 
would not. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I appreciate the answers by both 
gentlemen. I am not at all sure that it 
is within the prerogatives, albeit a tradi- 
tion, for committees to obviate the rights 
of individual Members of the House, and 
to preclude discussion on these tightly 
closed rules, even though the matters in- 
volved are tax matters. I certainly ap- 
preciate the saving of printing under the 
Ramseyer rule, but on the other hand I 
believe a legislative record should be es- 
tablished toward the end of eventually 
getting away from the procedure of pre- 
venting the exercise of rights by individ- 
ua] Members. 

Mr. SISK. We have done this many 
times. 

Mr. HALL. May I ask this final ques- 
tion of the gentleman handling the rule: 
Was this done in the wisdom of the Com- 
mittee on Rules itself, or was it requested 
by the committee? 

Mr. SISK. This proposed rule was re- 
quested by the committee in line with 
their traditional procedure on amend- 
ments dealing with the tax code. Of 
course, the Committee on Rules, in its 
wisdom, has found it advisable to go 
along with the recommendations of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which gen- 
erally, as I understand it, have been 
pretty well unanimous in this area. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman, 
I doubt very much if this has been unani- 
mous. I certainly reserve the right to 
make an objection or to call for a vote on 
this, as a matter of principle, at any 
time. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. It was a decision made 
within the Ways and Means Committee. 
For the information of the gentleman 
from Missouri, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] has normally—and 
did in this instance, I believe—opposed 
the idea of a closed rule. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] and 
I were instructed by the committee to go 
to the Rules Committee and to ask for a 
closed rule. The vote, was not, unani- 
19000 75 but a great majority instructed us 
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Mr. HALL. I want to assure the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas that I still believe 
in majority rule just_as thoroughly as I 
believe in the rights of individually 
elected ‘Members ‘of Congress: I jüst 
wanted to make this point for the RECORD. 
T reserve the right to act accordingly: 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his comments. 

The primary purpose of the bill which 
will be considered if this rule is adopted 
is to moderate the pace of the economy 
to a more sustainable level of economic 
growth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that under the time allowed there would 
be ample time for the committee to dis- 
cuss the various ramifications of this 
proposal. 

So, Mr. Speaker, at this point, in order 
to have the resolution before the House 
as amended, I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution be amended on page 
2 at line 13, after the word “adopted,” to 
strike out the remainder of the line and 
to insert the following language: “and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee amendment in 
the nature of a substitute. The previous 
question”. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would ask the gen- 
tleman to put it to the House in the form 
of a motion, because I am against this 
which I regard as disorderly procedure. 
We can go ahead and put it to a vote, I 
cannot stand here and let this go 
through by unanimous-consent request, 
so, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. SISK 


Mr. SISK.. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Sisk: On page 
2, line 13, after the word adopted,“ strike 
the remainder of the line and insert the 
following language: “and any Member may 
demand a separate vote in the House on any 
of ‘the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question”: 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the resolution as amended 
and reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1036 
does provide for 4 hours of debate on a 
closed rule waiving points of order. We 
were requested by the chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member to waive points of order because 
of the necessity of printing under the 
Ramseyer rule.. We closed the rule for 
the simple reason that it would open up 
the entire Internal Revenue Code if we 
did not and we might not get out of here 
until after election if we started to do 
that. That is why we had to have an 
amendment to haye a separate vote on 
a committee amendment or others of- 
fered. 

The purpose of the ppi is, to suspend 
for 16 months—until December 31, 
1967—two tax we for investments 
in plant and equipment and other prop- 
erties. These incentives are: First, the T- 
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percent investment credit, and, second, 
in the case of buildings not eligible for 
such credit, the accelerated depreciation 
provisions of the Internal Revenue Code, 

The bill temporarily suspends the 7- 
percent investment credit for the period 
from September 9, 1966, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1967. The suspension does not 
apply to investments of up to $15,000 
made during the suspension period. This 
exemption is to assist the small business- 
man. Nor will the suspension apply to 
property acquired or constructed pursu- 
ant to a contract binding on the tax- 
payer at all times after the beginning of 
the suspension period. 

The bill also suspends the use of the 
accelerated method of depreciation with 
respect to buildings—not eligible for the 
investment credit, during the period of 
suspension. This means that deprecia- 
tion on such buildings must be computed 
under the straight line or declining bal- 
ance methods rather than the double de- 
clining balance method currently per- 
mitted. 

It is also provided that beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, the amount of investment 
credit which may be claimed in any tax- 
able year is an amount equal to the en- 
tire tax liability up to $25,000 plus 50 
percent in the excess of that amount. 
The current law permits the investment 
credit provisions to apply to the first 
$25,000 of the tax liability plus 25 per- 
cent of the excess. The bill also extends 
the period in which unused investment 
credits may be carried forward from 5 
to 7 years. 

There are concurring views signed by 
three members. They support the bill 
as a step in the right direction, but point 
out that no amount of tax juggling will 
be successful unless there is an honest 
effort by the administration to restrain 
Government spending. 

Five members have submitted dissent- 
ing views. They point out that the level 
of domestic spending has increased from 
about $46 billion in fiscal 1965 to more 
than $58 billion in fiscal 1967. In the 
same period, defense spending including 
Vietnam has increased from $50 billion 
to $61 billion, and the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee has stated 
that a $15 billion supplemental is to be 
expected. 

During this period, increases in the 
cost-of-living index have exceeded any 
period in the last 10 years. 

They point out that the President has 
stated that the administration will re- 
duce Federal expenditures $3 billion in 
fiscal 1967 as a part of his anti-inflation- 
ary program. Administration witnesses 
refused or were unable to point to any 
reductions specifically when testifying 
before the Ways and Means Committee. 

The members note that until recently 
Secretary Fowler had continually stated 
that suspension of the investment credit 
was an inappropriate remedy to combat 
inflationary pressures in the economy 
due to the, delayed effect of such a sus- 
pension. ‘They quoted him on page 44 
in the report as to the undesirability of 
such a delayed impact in late 1967 or 
1968, and point out that the bill as re- 
ported could have precisely this effect. 
They also point out that business tax- 
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payers who heeded the President’s re- 
quest for restraint in investments are 
now to be penalized by loss of these two 
tax incentives, while those who disre- 
garded the request will receive the tax 
benefits. 

These members indicated their sup- 
port for the amendment which provided 
an exemption from the suspension for 
investments to $15,000. They note that 
an amendment to exempt from the sus- 
pension of tax incentives the purchase 
of equipment and facilities which are 
used in water and air pollution control 
was defeated in spite of current congres- 
sional support for water pollution con- 
trol programs costing billions of dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, I continue to become a 
little bit amazed by these piecemeal legis- 
lative proposals sent down here from the 
White House by the administration. 
Some time ago we had a sales participa- 
tion measure. We were told at that time 
that it would help the tight money situ- 
ation. Subsequent thereto it was sus- 
pended at least partially for a period of 
time. Yesterday we had $1.75 billion in 
connection with poverty. This bill, the 
suspension of the investment tax credit, 
was passed a couple of years ago in order 
to encourage business to expand plants so 
that they could hire more people and we 
would take people off of unemployment 
and help the economy. Now we have 
people unemployed and in poverty and we 
are trying to retrain them under the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act. Another program is the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. Now we are going to 
take the possibility of jobs away from 
them by stopping the additional con- 
struction of plants in connection with 
this tax credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I would think that with 
all the experts that this administration 
seems to have, they could give us a plan 
as to what they have in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, on one day they say, “We 
do not need any tax increase,” and on 
another occasion, or interview, the tax 
experts come along and say, “We will 
have to have a tax increase.” But, Mr, 
Speaker, when one asks when we are 
going to have it the response is that “We 
will not have it until after the election 
and, perhaps, we will have to come back 
after the election, or perhaps we will have 
it before the election.” 

Mr. Speaker, there is the very real 
question of tight money. The builders 
are experiencing great difficulty in ob- 
taining money with which to construct 
homes. I am personally familiar with 
this problem because of the building in- 
dustry in the State of California. Yet, 
Mr. Speaker, we are hoping that this one, 
little, piecemeal proposition will help to 
assuage the situation. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion I do not be- 
lieve it will have any beneficial effect for 
the period. of about a year, if it helps to 
solve the situation in any way at all. Mr. 
Speaker, if we could obtain from the 
great experts pertinent information, and 
if we could persuade those experts on.the 
part of the Government to come down 
with a plan, that would be one thing. 
However, we have to carry out our re- 
sponsibilities in Vietnam and we shall go 
along with this commitment so long as 
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needed, or if we have to send 500,000 men 
to Vietnam to defend our commitment 
there. 

But, Mr. Speaker, that is not the ap- 
proach which is taken by representatives 
on the part of the administration. They 
blame us for raising the budget and for 
authorizing and appropriating money 
beyond the budget. Yet on yesterday 
the House enacted a $1.75 billion poverty 
program. If the administration would 
stop demanding the passage of legisla- 
tion for needless wasteful spending we 
would not be in the mess we are. 

Mr. Speaker, I would think that some 
representatives on the part of the ad- 
ministration would come to one of these 
respective bodies, the House of Repre- 
sentatives or the other body, and would 
tell us what they are willing to give up 
in order to relieve the tight money situ- 
ation in the United States of America, 
because it is a mess right now. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
rule, but I do hope that we get some of 
these things straightened out. I doubt 
this bill will help much so I do not intend 
to support it. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that the gentleman brought up the sub- 
ject of the Participation Sales Act. It 
was another one of these stopgap 
“Johnny-come-latelies”; a program 
which was brought about through the in- 
spiration of the President, with a great 
deal of fanfare, but now about junked. 

Mr. Speaker, we adopted an income tax 
reduction not too long ago also inspired 
by the President. I took the politically 
unpopular position of opposing it. I 
thought it was meaningless unless we 
had a reduction in Federal spending. 

But, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding 
that feeling, it was passed and was 
heralded across the Nation as a great 
thing. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, along comes an- 
other tax reduction, and I am sure all of 
the Members of the House will recall that 
we repealed the so-called temporary ex- 
cise tax, and then this became known as 
“the shortest tax cut in history” as we 
were called upon by L.B.J. to repeal the 
cut in just a few months. j 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
question of “stop and go, on again, off 
again; hurry up and wait.” 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are confronted 
with this legislative proposition. Sud- 
denly the President discovers the high 
cost of living which we are now experi- 
encing, and that we have inflation 
throughout the country. But we have 
another grandstand performance on the 
part of the administration when the 
President tells a conference of Governors 
that we have to cut the cost of govern- 
ment, and he enlists their assistance to 
help alleviate the situation and practice 
economy. Yet they come up with this 
stopgap measure which I do not believe 
will have any effect for the period of al- 
most a year, and the only people who 
seem to be in favor of it are those who 
are exempted by the provisions of the 
bill. 
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Mr. Speaker, this Congress with its 
heavy Democrat majorities, insists on 
more and more domestic spending 
schemes, Federal spending programs of 
unprecedented proportions. Cost of liv- 
ing goes up; inflation grows, and the big 
spenders are still at it. Next, there will 
be a hike in income taxes on both the 
wage earner and business—postelection, 
of course; and, it should come as no great 
surprise that the Office of Emergency 
Planning is already drafting blueprints 
and regulations for imposition of wage 
and price controls. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend to support the 
rule, but to oppose the bill. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
explain briefly that there are minority 
views set out in the committee report 
which appear on page 43. I shall be re- 
ferring to these minority views. Then 
pages 66 to 89 of the committee hear- 
ings, contain some of the colloquy to 
which I shall be referring during debate. 
I desire to have that fully in the RECORD 
for context. 

I do want to discuss a little bit this 
closed rule. I am glad the chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MiILSs] pointed out that I 
have, from my own committee, ques- 
tioned this policy of coming before the 
House with closed rules. There happens 
to be a happy medium between a com- 
pletely closed rule and an open rule. 
There is no question that we cannot in 
my judgment open up the entire Inter- 
nal Revenue Code in debating these is- 
sues that come from the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and if we did so there 
would be, as many have said, no end to 
the debate. However, this argument has 
become specious ever since the Speaker 
ruled last year, I believe it was, in refer- 
ence to the Taft-Hartley Act section 
14(b) that this did not open up the en- 
tire Taft-Hartley Act to amendment but 
only opened up section 14(b) which was 
sought to be altered or amended. 

Since that date it has been very clear 
that the rule would be that only that por- 
tion of the Internal Revenue Code by 
title or section that was the subject mat- 
ter of the bill would be opened up for 
debate. If there were any question about 
this, the Committee on Rules could pro- 
vide such limitation in a semiclosed rule. 

Now what is the net result of the House 
continuing to prevent itself from amend- 
ing these bills from the Committee on 
Ways and Means? The net result is the 
House does not have an opportunity to 
exercise judgment on many of the points 
that come up in the Committee on Ways 
and Means when it comes out for debate 
on the floor of the House. Yet, when the 
bill goes over to the other body where 
there are no closed rules, every amend- 
ment under the sun can and is offered 
and debated. Then the matter comes 
back to the House only in the form of a 
conference report where many times the 
conferees will accept the Senate amend- 
ments, but the House itself will never 
have heard any of the arguments pro and 
con on the subject. 
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We the House are handcuffing our- 
selves in the process. 

This is a particularly apt remark. to 
make in regard to the bill before us, H.R. 
17607, which is only doing one major 
thing—there is a minor thing also, but 
really has to do with the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit. 

In the Committee on Ways and Means 
we already have adopted several amend- 
ments to the original proposal suggested 
by the President. Certainly, the suspen- 
sion of investment credit is not an across- 
the-board suspension. We put in several 
amendments. One by the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. Barrin] for a $15,- 
000 exemption, but nothing was done for 
the farmers per se, railroads, airlines, 
and other groups that thought they had 
meritorious cases for exceptions. 

Those things will be debated in the 
other body but no one here will have the 
opportunity to debate them. That is 
my reason for opposing this closed rule. 

One final comment, and I am sorry to 
make this comment. The reason I did 
not want the amendment to the rule to 
go through by unanimous consent, al- 
though I knew the House was going to 
adopt it, is because of what is occurring. 
One of the very good amendments that 
was offered, as an exception, had to do 
with investment for equipment to treat 
air and water pollution. This was voted 
down 14 to 11, by a party vote—this is 
no criticism—it was not a solid party 
vote because three of the Democrats 
joined the Republicans. But it was 
voted down. Ithought wrongly. 

Apparently, the word is now around 
that this would be the motion to recom- 
mit and I think it probably would have 
been. But now the committee is sup- 
posed to be meeting at 10:45 a.m., I can- 
not even attend the meeting, because it 
is 10:55 right now in which the commit- 
tee is going to reverse the decision. Iam 
glad the decision is being reversed and 
we are going to have this amendment. 
But this is why I used the word dis- 
orderly” proceeding. I did not know 
until I came to the floor that the House 
was going to have to amend the rule 
itself. 

I do not know whether the Committee 
on Rules really ever met on the amend- 
ment that we just adopted. Then the 
next thing. The observation was, well, 
we have to poll the Ways and Means 
Committee to accept the amendment. I 
said that polling a committee is no prop- 
er way to reverse a decision voting 
down an amendment. I said I would 
resist that method of offering an amend- 
ment from the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

So at least we are going to go through 
the formality of meeting. But I must 
protest this kind of proceeding. I think 
it is not conducive to good legislation. 
Certainly, I must make a record again 
on my views on these closed rules coming 
from my own committee. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. As the 
gentleman recalls, Congress for all prac- 
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tical purposes terminated the braceros 
or supplemental farm labor program 2 
years ago. Prior to its termination we 
imported single men from Mexico to 
help out in the peak harvest seasons. 
They no longer are here. Hence farmers 
in California have had to spend large 
amounts of money in supplying or build- 
ing family housing. 

I know of one small ranch which is 
spending approximately $100,000 in 
modernizing some 10 or 15 homes or 
houses for farm labor. 

The first question is as follows: Under 
existing law would a farmer in this cate- 
gory be able to take advantage of the in- 
vestment credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation provisions? 

Mr. CURTIS. Under existing law, not 
for real estate, but the equipment that 
would go in, yes. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. 
about the houses themselves? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, not the houses 
themselves. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. So what 
you are saying is that the bill before us 
today would make no change in that re- 
gard? 

Mr. CURTIS. In that respect, except 
there is something in regard to con- 
struction, which is the other part of the 
bill that has to do with knocking out the 
accelerated depreciation on certain con- 
struction projects. I regret to say I can- 
not answer the gentleman immediately 
as to whether the accelerated deprecia- 
tion did include housing like that. It 
might, and that part of the bill would 
then affect it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of California. I thank 
the gentleman. I will press the question 
further in general debate. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say that this is 
an example of the kind of thing the 
House would have been able to debate if 
we had had a limited closed rule. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. In a few hours we will 
have under consideration the water pol- 
lution control bill, and in it a supposed 
incentive to try to get industry to go 
ahead and tool themselves up for dem- 
onstration water purification or anti- 
pollution projects that have industry- 
wide application. This bill, as reported 
by the committee, as I understand it, 
would take the 7-percent tax credit in- 
centive away from industry, some of 
which has gone into this much-needed 
water pollution control program. I un- 
derstand that today an amendment will 
be offered to do something on this sub- 
ject by retaining the 7- percent credit for 
such pollution treatment works by in- 
dustry. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is true, but the 
amendment was defeated in the com- 
mittee 14 to 11. It would have probably 
been approved on a motion to recommit. 
I am happy if the committee is accept- 
ing that amendment. But this is only 
one of the areas where a government 
policy has directed people to make 
capital investments. People appeared 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
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pointing out these various areas of need, 
and in our judgment or lack thereof, we 
did not vote in their favor. But this is 
the kind of thing the House itself could 
direct attention to, and it should not be 
just the judgment of the 25 members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. Another example is 
the Highway Safety Act and this nation- 
wide problem. We passed a bill involving 
hundreds of millions of dollars for high- 
way safety. We have said to the auto- 
mobile industry, “You have to tool up for 
safety features,” and yet we take this 7- 
percent credit safety vehicle away from 
the automobile industry, whereby they 
could now tool up to comply with safety 
requirements without suffering the tax 
disadvantage. There is nothing in this 
bill which would encourage the automo- 
bile industry to do so. 

In fact, by wiping out the incentive, 
we will discourage them from doing the 
job the Auto Safety Act required of that 
industry. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is ex- 
actly correct. This is a hodgepodge. 

Mr. CRAMER. Will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The same is true with 
regard to medicare, is it not? We are 
telling the nursing homes and the hos- 
pitals, “You have to provide adequate 
nursing care. You have to provide ade- 
quate medical care.” We gave them this 
7-percent tax credit on equipment in such 
tool facilities to do it with a year ago. 
We let them plan to tool themselves up, 
supposedly, and now we yank the rug 
out from under them. Are we not dis- 
couraging the very thing we should be 
encouraging by now repealing this 7-per- 
cent credit on such equipment? Also, 
will this actually fight inflation, or will 
it encourage it further? 

Mr.CURTIS. The gentleman is abso- 
lutely correct. In the long run the pro- 
posed action will feed the fires of infla- 
tion. One way to stop inflation is to 
expand plant capacity so as to provide 
the goods and services that our society 
needs and demands. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER, Isit any wonder that 
we now have a yo-yo stock market as a 
result of a yo-yo tax policy? From one 
month to the next we have no assurance 
to business and no assurance to the 
American people as to what the adminis- 
tration's tax policies will be. I repeat. 
It is no wonder we have a yo-yo stock 
market when we have a yo-yo tax policy, 
when we assure business can plan on 
plant expansion, hospitals on their ex- 
pansion, industry on providing pollution 
prevention equipment, and then repeal 
this assurance summarily today. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. STRATTON]. 
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Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in opposition to the investment credit bill 
and to the rule. It is with some trepida- 
tion that I oppose this legislation and 
the outstanding economic minds who are 
supporting it. But following what hap- 
pened yesterday, I have a bit more con- 
fidence in my own economic judgment. 
I called for an economic boycott of the 
French wine industry on the floor yester- 
day morning, and yesterday afternoon 
there was the greatest selloff of French 
franes since 1958, Suddenly the French 
found that they were rich on gold and 
poor on dollars, and for once had to con- 
vert its gold into dollars instead of the 
other way around. 

I understand from the press accounts 
that the French bankers still do not 
know what caused it. But apparently 
General de Gaulle got my message in a 
hurry. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I oppose the 
rule is that I believe it is unfortunate we 
are handling this complex issue as a 
single unit. I believe the elmination of 
the investment credit for new machinery 
is a mistake, one that could increase infla- 
tion rather than check it. I would sup- 
port its elimination as far as buildings, 
bricks, and mortar, are concerned. But 
when a business modernizes its machin- 
ery, it is increasing its total capacity and 
reducing unit costs. And that is one 
very good way to combat inflation. 

In addition, suspending the investment 
credit for new machinery might actually 
work in the exact opposite way its sup- 
porters intend. I have machine tool 
plants in my district, and their backlog 
of orders is 6 to 8 months. So the bill 
would not take effect until next spring. 
And by then, if the economy were mov- 
ing down, this measure would actually 
accelerate the downswing instead of 
keeping the economy healthy. 

Of course we all want to do something, 
almost anything perhaps, to deal with 
inflation. We are told that just passing 
this bill will have a strong psychological 
effect. But it is worst of all, Mr. Speaker, 
to do the wrong thing just for the sake of 
just doing something. 

I believe it is unfortunate that we can- 
not deal with the tax investment credit 
matter in two parts, Mr. Speaker. I 
would not oppose the suspension for 
bricks and mortar building expansion. 
But to deny businesses the right to in- 
crease their productive capacity by mod- 
ernizing their machinery and thereby 
reducing their unit costs can only aggra- 
vate the inflationary problem we are 
trying so hard to deal with today. 

Because the rule makes an amendment 
to separate these two features impossible 
I shall therefore oppose the rule, and 
reluctantly, I shall oppose the bill itself. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 additional minute 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I only 
wanted to complete the record. The 
gentleman from California [Mr. 
TEAGUE], had asked me whether or not 
the building of these residences for the 
farmworkers would be affected by the 
bill. I said not the 7 percent. The àc- 
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celerated depreciation for construction 
of buildings, and so forth, I thought 
would but I was not certain. I have now 
checked. It would be affected. The 200- 
percent accelerated depreciation would 
be suspended by the bill, but we have 
retained the 150 percent. So the gentle- 
man’s group of people would be affected 
by this bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. JOEL- 
son] 1 minute. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I want 
it clearly understood that I intend to 
support the bill to suspend the invest- 
ment credit when it comes up. But I 
would like to state very definitely I am 
sorry about this type of rule, because I 
have in my area many people whose fac- 
tories have been taken because of a high- 
way coming through, and they must buy 
new equipment and build new buildings 
They had planned on using this credit. 
I wish there had been some amendment 
in here to cover and protect these people. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Rivers]. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RIVERS 
of South Carolina was allowed to pro- 
ceed out of order.) 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this time, because I did 
not have time on the poverty bill, to pay 
my respects to one Harold Howe II. I 
have several things to which I wish to 
call attention. 

No. 1, Mr. Speaker, is that this misfit 
should be fired. It has been suggested 
that he resign, but he did not accept this 
courtesy, so I believe the President of the 
United States should fire him. Here are 
two of the main reasons: 

First. He is destroying the school sys- 
tem of America, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Second. He is destroying the hospi- 
talization facilities of my part of the 
world, and of yours, lock, stock, and 
barrel, 

He is so ignorant, he should incorpo- 
rate. One man should not own so much 
of any single commodity. 

Mr. Speaker, to further indicate his 
ignorance to a group of Congressmen— 
some of you may have been present—he 
said that the last civil rights bill, which 
was bad enough, was enacted only to ap- 
ply to the South. That is how ignorant 
this man is. 

He has said—and, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to put it in the REC- 
orp—that all school districts should be 
integrated by way of busing, if necessary. 

He is also alleged to have said: 

If I have my way, the suburban school dis- 
tricts will be gerrymandered so that they 
reach into the inner city and include some of 
the slums. And, of course, the process will 
be worked in reverse to gerrymander city 
districts to take in suburban districts. 


He is also alleged to have said—and I 
suspect he did 

If I have my way, schools will be built for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration, } 

In my own district, Mr. Speaker, he 
called down to one of my school superin- 
tendents, or one of his hirelings did—I 
assume he is of the same ilk; otherwise 
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he would not have the job—and wanted 
to know why they were building a school 
building in a certain area. He also 
wanted to know how they were going to 
employ the faculty, and what books and 
so forth they were going to use. 

Mr. Speaker, this man talks like a 
Communist. This is the reason why 
those of us who know call him a com- 
missar of education. 

He has gone so far beyond that dis- 
tasteful Civil Rights Act of 1965 that the 
majority leader of the other body said he 
was trying to go too far, too fast. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, if the press is reli- 
able—— 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. No, I 
do not. I will not yield this week, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee is reputed to have 
said, in the Washington Star, that he 
was going to set up an impartial commit- 
tee to look into these guidelines which 
this idiot has established. 

It is inconceivable to me that the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
can find an impartial subcommittee, if 
his subcommittees on the civil rights bill 
are any example of impartiality. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, when he has 
this committee, he put the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER], 
on the committee, so that our side may 
have an inning somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Speaker, we should investigate this 
man. He should be kicked out. He is de- 
stroying the schools. He is destroying 
the hospitals. And along the line, and 
just by way of a windfall, he is destroy- 
ing the party, in my part of the world, 
of which I am a member—and this I do 
not like. 

Mr. Speaker, his latest experience in 
public speaking took place yesterday. He 
went down to Hampton Institute, where 
J understand he spent some time. 

He speaks of black power. Mr. Speak- 
er, nobody in a responsible position at 
the taxpayers’ sufferance should discuss 
black power, white power, or any kind 
of power. This is out of the question. 

Among other things, this is what the 
paper said about this individual. 

This is what he is alleged to have said 
at Hampton Institute: 

Black Power can be a useful concept if it 
is defined as demanding a rightful place for 
the Negro American in our national sun; 
gaining political influence so that the Negro 
as an individual has a proper say in the 
affairs of a Nation which his suffering and 
exploitation helped build. 


What does he know about this? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from South Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask if the gentleman on the 
other side will give me a second or two. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes from this side. I am 
pleased to do so. 
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Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, Mr. 
Speaker, just let me speak until I run out. 

Mr. Speaker, he suggests to.a group of 
young college students at Hampton In- 
stitute, which is a good institute and a 
good school—they have a fine president 
who, I understand, was an all-American 
football player and a great leader, and I 
get that from Earl Blaik, also a great 
leader of youth—Mr. Speaker, he goes 
down there and tells these young people 
that by exploitation and suffering this 
Nation was built. This man is irrespon- 
sible. He talks like a Communist. These 
are the words that those who have this 
sort of a persuasion pour out on un- 
suspecting youth. This fellow, Mr. 
Speaker, should be kicked out. Judge 
SMITH is holding hearings on him now. 
I do not think he needs to hold any 
more hearings for me to make up my 
mind. I want you to hear this editorial 
on the Charlotte WBTV station. I am 
going to put in something here from the 
Washington edition of the Daily News 
of September 19, and I want you to see 
something in today’s edition of the 
Washington Post about his speech. 

Mr. Speaker, I say to you and to the 
Members of the House this man is caus- 
ing enough trouble. Look at what the 
backlash has caused throughout the 
country. You start in Arkansas and 
you go into Louisiana and you go up 
through Mississippi and look at Mary- 
land and California. A lot of you do 
not like this. Look at what happened 
in Georgia. Let this idiot keep on rant- 
ing and raving at the taxpayer’s ex- 
pense and agitating the people and sug- 
gesting more consternation and more 
trouble and more racial strife. My 
State has never been troubled with ra- 
cial strife. Our fire department in 
Charleston and our police department 
have been integrated for 100 years. We 
do not know what trouble is. But we 
will have it if this foul blot on the es- 
cutcheon of human decency and pro- 
priety continues to hold his job going 
down and talking irresponsibly and sug- 
gesting things which you would not coun- 
tenance nor would other respectable peo- 
ple anywhere in America. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Now, 
do not stop a good speech. Of course 
I yield to the gentleman from Columbia. 

Mr. WATSON. I just want to com- 
mend my colleague and agree with him 
wholeheartedly that this man is certain- 
ly helping to destroy our educational 
system and the good will between the 
people. I agree with him quite emphati- 
cally that he is doing more to destroy 
the Democratic Party and to build the 
Republican Party than anyone I know. 
Especially down South. But so strongly 
do I subscribe to your position that we 
Republicans, as usual, are willing to 
sacrifice the building of our party in 
the interests of the Nation in order that 
we might get rid of this fellow. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina, If 
you are going to talk about Republicans, 
you and I both vote alike, and I suspect 
you and I have the same philosophy. 
You should stay along with me, because 
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we would do more if you would do what 
I do. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say this: My State 
does not like what this man is doing. 
He has gone beyond the Civil Rights Act 
of 1965, and my Governor has gone into 
the courts to make this man observe 
the law. It is bad enough as it is, but 
he has gone beyond it. He says that you 
shall recruit members of your faculty 
for integration purposes. The law does 
not say that. The law does not give 
him the right to bust all over God's half 
acre, but he is trying to do this. At 
the Governors’ conference they have res- 
olution after resolution put through 
to investigate the guidelines of this man. 
He should be stopped, and the best way 
to stop him is to quit paying him, and 
then he will leave without notice. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point 
the articles and material which I have 
referred to, for the information of the 
entire Congress. 

[A WBT, WBTV Charlotte, N.C., editorial, 
Aug. 8, 1966] 
THE EDUCATION CZAR 

We are grateful in a strange sort of way 
to Commissioner of Education Harold Howe 
II. He has made the point more plainly than 
we have ever been able to do it, that Federal 
aid to education means Federal control of 
education. Mr. Howe's whiplash approach 
to the uses of Federal aid has brought many 
people now to the place where they are ask- 
ing if we are not paying too high a price 
in freedom of choice of exchange for a few 
million dollars. 

Howe has made it clear that he believes 
the primary purpose of the public schools is 
not education, but integration; that the main 
mission of the educators is not to teach chil- 
dren, but to bring about the greatest possible 
mixture of races within schools and dis- 
tricts; and that Federal aid is not being used 
to help local schools with their urgent prob- 
lems, so much as to bludgeon them into 
complying with arbitrary standards drawn up 
by Howe himself. 

It has not been easy to convince people 
that Federal aid is a very mixed blessing. 
Schools across the country have pressing 
needs for more money and more facilities, 
the Federal government has billions of dol- 
lars it can divert to these purposes if it 
wishes to do so, and so it has seemed to 
many people a natural way out to put the 
two together. But now Commissioner Howe 
has come out with statements that show 
the autocratic control is going to be more 
sweeping than imagined during the years we 
have been warning against Federal aid to 
education. 

The education czar lets it be known that 
he will not be satisfied with mere integra- 
tion of faculty and pupils within existing 
school districts. If they do not reach the 
racial mixture that he considers desirable, 
the boundaries of the districts will be de- 
signed in Washington. 

In a speech at Columbia University, he 
served notice that he will not stop there. 
Most of the suburbs, he said, have too many 
white children and not enough colored chil- 
dren. After ridiculing the way of life that 
suburban dwellers have chosen, he went on 
to say, “if I have my way” (those are his 
very words) the suburban school districts 
will be gerrymandered so that they reach 
into the inner city and include some of the 
slums, And of course, the process will be 
worked in reverse to gerrymander city dis- 
tricts to take in suburban areas. 

Let us quote again Mr. Howe's exact words: 
“If I have my way, schools will be built for 
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the primary purpose. of social and economic 
integration.” 

He could hardly have stated in plainer 
words that public schools exist first of all 
to mix children, not to teach them, And if 
any community does not like his personal 
redistricting, he will use the same old club 
on them—take away their Federal aid. 

So if Mr. Howe “has his way” that Federal 
money will be used to increase the quantity 
of integration rather than the quality of 
education. And those who are beginning to 
ask whether the price is too high can be 
grateful to him—in a strange sort of way! 

Invitation to respond has been sent to; Mr. 
Harold Howe IT, Commissioner of Education. 


[From the Washington Daily News] 


FEDERAL SCHOOL FUND Is A Hor Porato— 
EDUCATION COMMISSIONER GETS IT FROM ALL 
DIRECTIONS 


(By William Steif) 


In less than nine months Harold Howe II, 
a pink-cheeked, 47-year-old educator, has 
become one of the Administration's most 
controversial figures. 

As U.S. Education Commissioner, Mr, Howe 
has come under attack in Congress from Re- 
publicans and Democrats, Northerners and 
Southerners alike, for his handling of the 
office which distributes $3.5 billion in Federal 
funds to the nation’s schools. 

His critics charge too much Federal inter- 
ference in the affairs of local school boards 
in the push to end racial segregation in the 
nation's schools. 


“BURNED” 


“I've been burned lately,” Mr. Howe con- 
ceded in an interview. But he didn’t back 
away from his position that the U.S. Educa- 
tion Commissioner has an active role to play 
in ending de facto segregation. 

“I am trying to have influence on local 
school districts’ thinking,” he said, “but I 
am not telling them what to do. 

“I believe in local control of schools, but 
I also believe the Federal role is to suggest 
solutions. I can’t dictate, but I want to re- 
tain my freedom to make what I hope are 
constructive suggestions.” 

Thus he wants his new staff of lawyers and 
other experts to draw “clear lines to guide 
local school boards” out of de facto segre- 
gation and to “develop policies and programs 
which local school boards may choose.” 

Since succeeding Francis Keppel as Edu- 
cation Commissioner, Mr, Howe has become 
more and more blunt, 

In a letter to a former student, Mr. Howe 
recently wrote: 

“The Negro still is in general handicapped 
by the quality of education the public pro- 
vides him as compared to a white person. 
The caste system, based on color, which we 
operate in this country is a growing embar- 
rassment in a shrinking world with two- 
thirds of its people not having white skin. 


HARDER IN NORTH 


Mr. Howe says it is easier to deal with 
segregation in places having “a dual school 
system“ —that is, the South where Negro and 
white children have attended separately-run 
schools, 

“We get in muddier waters where we don't 
have a dual system,” explained Mr. Howe. 
“The civil rights act forbids school discrimi- 
nation, but what is discrimination in New 
York, Chicago or Boston? 

“The mere existence of all-Negro schools 
isn’t proof of discrimination unless you can 
show the lines were drawn to create all-Ne- 
gro schools, or that minority youngsters and 
teachers were assigned together.” 

Complaints of de facto segregation have 
been on file, and under investigation, for a 
year from Chicago, Boston, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco and Chester, Pa. 
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On the basis of these inquiries, Mr. Howe's 
office is drafting legislative proposals he hopes 
the White House and Congress will approve. 
The proposals are sure to spark new contro- 
versies. 

Mr. Howe defines de facto segregation as 
“a whole series of private decisions—people 
who decide to move; real estate brokers who 
sell homes, bankers who lend money on 
homes. All these decisions relate to concen- 
trating Negroes.” 

HUMAN PROBLEMS 

To “dent” private-decision segregation, Mr. 
Howe wants to see Federal funds invested to 
“solve some of the schools’ human problems 
while solving their housing problems.” 

He has been attacked for advocating edu- 
cational parks—grade, high school.and junior 
college facilities serving a large area on one 
campus—but says he has been misunder- 
stood. 

He seeks “much broader” thinking by 
school boards and says educational parks are 
only one of many ideas. 

“For example, I would encourage construc- 
tion of an absolutely first-rate science center 
or art center for suburban and city kids.” 

After World War II service as a Navy lieu- 
tenant, Mr. Howe worked in high-income 
school districts—Andover and Newton, Mass., 
Cincinnati’s Walnut Hills High, and Scars- 
dale, N.Y. 

In 1964 he went to North Carolina to di- 
rect that state's institute for poor and gifted 
children, and last December the President 
tapped him for his present job. 

Mr. Howe believes “a reverse flow” of whites 
to the increasingly Negro central cities is 
needed or “this country will miss out on 
having one society. We are in danger of 
having two societies, city and suburb. Their 
stresses would destroy the values of the single 
society we used to have,” 

Mr. Howe knows he will continue to stir 
controversy. But his hide is getting tougher, 
In that letter to his former student, he 
wrote: “In endeavors like those in which I 
am engaged, one is open to public criticism 
and learns to live with it.” 


Howe Says “BLACK Power” Can BE USEFUL 


Education Commissioner Harold Howe II 
said yesterday that “Black Power” could be 
a “useful concept” but not if it means “blast- 
ing through closed doors in a few explosive 
moments.” 

In a talk at the Hampton (Va.) Institute, 
where he lived as a boy during his father’s 
tenure as president of the predominantly 
Negro college, he said: 

“Black Power can be a useful concept if it 
is defined as demanding a rightful place for 
the Negro American in our national sun; 
gaining political influence so that the Negro 
as an individual has a proper say in the 
affairs of a Nation which his suffering and 
exploitation helped build .. .” 

But he rejected “a concept of Black Power 
that encourages separatism” and may lead to 
violence. 

Howe told the Hampton students that the 
future of Black Power lies with them and “de- 
pends to a high degree on Negro leadership 
that is at once educated and responsible.” 
It lies in neither white power nor black 
power, but “in brain power, pure and simple,” 
he said. 

“I am not urging you to... quiet down,” 
Howe explained. “I am urging upon you the 
painful recognition that the Negro will win 
full citizenship in the same way that other 
American minorities have won it: not by 
blasting through closed doors in a few explo- 
sive moments, but by shoving those doors 
back inch by inch until, the rust on our 
social hinges give way.” 
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Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 min- 
ute to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
SCHMIDHAUSER]. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would briefly like to say that in my es- 
timation the President’s proposal to sus- 
pend the investment depreciation and in- 
vestment credit only touches the outer 
limits of the fundamental inequalities 
that have long existed in our tax system. 
I realize the realities of our tax struc- 
ture and the difficulty of getting it 
changed. This is why I want to take this 
occasion to associate myself with the 
perceptive recognition for rule changes 
that the gentleman from Missouri made 
a few minutes ago. I would like to urge 
that we decisively need action to elimi- 
nate the inequalities long existing in our 
system beginning with the oil deprecia- 
tion allowance, 

Mr. Speaker, the President’s pro- 
posal to suspend accelerated deprecia- 
tion and the investment credit only 
touches the outer limits of the funda- 
mental inequalities which have long been 
built into our tax system. As I stated 
to the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee: 

When I took my oath of office in January 
1965, I was astonished to find that many 
glaring tax loopholes which lack sound jus- 
tification by objective economic analysis 
still remain on the books ... The time has 
long been overdue for Congress to act on 
this matter. If we do not undertake these 
necessary tax reforms, it is my conviction 
that we would meet our necessary costs of 
government on a pay-as-you-go basis and 
would bring in enough additional revenue 
to insure that our small businesses would not 
have to be unfairly burdened with any ill- 
advised additional tax increase. 


Let us abolish lavish subsidies to the 
special privileged before we even consider 
raising the taxes of the average Ameri- 
can citizen. The 1963 Treasury Depart- 
ment figures show that 20 persons with 
incomes of over $1 million did not pay 
a single cent of taxes because of the oil 
depletion allowance and other special 
privilege tax loopholes. 

By contrast modest and fair tax ad- 
justments which would help the farmer, 
the businessman, and other self-em- 
ployed persons establish their own re- 
tirement program through a 10-percent 
income tax deduction, and other tax 
adjustments which would alleviate the 
teacher shortage by helping teachers 
gain more specialized training have been 
coldly shunted aside by the administra- 
tion. I personally feel a deep sense of 
outrage that longstanding special tax 
privileges that are based on 1963 esti- 
mates would yield an additional $40 mil- 
lion in revenues have been ignored. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. I cannot refrain, Mr. 
Speaker, from responding to the remarks 
which were made by the gentleman in 
the well, the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, 
shocked 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman from New York is going 
to speak out of order, then he should 
propound the proper request to do so. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan] yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGON- 
NER], for the purpose of making a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina refused to 
yield to me. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, a 
point of order. 

I will not object, Mr. Speaker, but if the 
gentleman from New York is going to 
speak out of order, I would suggest that 
he abide by the rules and that he ask 
unanimous consent to do so. 

Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
refrain from responding to the remarks 
which were made earlier by the gentle- 
man in the well regarding the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot believe that any 
responsible Member of this House would 
stand in the well and so discredit a con- 
Scientious public servant, a respected of- 
ficial of this Government, who is carry- 
ing out the mandate of the Congress 
which we spelled out when we passed the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Mr. Speaker, title VI of that act makes 
perfectly clear what the policy of this 
Congress is with reference to continued 
school segregation, and the Commission- 
er of Education is only carrying it out. 

But it is our policy. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unbelievable to me 
that any responsible Member of this 
House would attempt to label the Com- 
missioner of Education as a “Commu- 
munist,” one who is carrying out the 
policy of this Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope that the 
remarks which the gentleman from 
South Carolina made are not shared by 
any other Member of this body. I 
thought that the days of the McCarthy 
era were gone. But, Mr. Speaker, to hear 
on the floor of the House such an intem- 
perate attack made upon a responsible 
public official makes me shudder for the 
future of this country. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, as a Democrat, let 
me say that insofar as I am concerned 
the Democratic Party does not stand for 
the views of the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers], and it should not 
stand for any part of this segregation- 
ist doctrine. If it did, it would deserve 
to be destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, our party must stand for 
civil rights and human rights. It must 
insure that once and for all the Supreme 
Court desegregation decision of 1954 is 
carried out. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the purpose of the 
guidelines. And I am distressed that 
any member of the Democratic Party, 
including’ a prominent member of the 
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other body, should attempt to detract 
one iota from the position which has 
been taken by the administration in 
carrying out title VI of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman refused to 
yield to me earlier, and I am now using 
my own time. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. The 
gentleman from New York mentioned 
my name, and I did not menton his. 

Mr. RYAN. The gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Speaker, declines to yield. I 
refuse to yield, Mr. Speaker. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
all Members of the House believe that 
any Member who is appointed to any 
committee of this House serves the 
House. It is not “our side” or “their 
side,” but it is the side of the American 
people which must be served. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution, as amended. 

The resolution, as amended, was agreed 
to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1026, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1026 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Un- 
ion for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16076) to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act in order to improve and make 
more effective certain programs pursuant to 
such Act. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Public 
Works, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider the committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute now printed in 
the bill and such substitute for the purpose 
of amendment shall be considered under the 
five-minute rule as an original bill, At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and any Member may demand 
a separate vote in the House on any of the 
amendments adopted in the Committee of 
the Whole to the bill or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a. substitute. The pre- 
vious question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit with or without 
instructions, After the passage of H.R. 16076, 
the Committee on Public Works shall be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 2947), and it shall then be in 
order in the House to move to strike out all 
after the enacting clause of the said Senate 
bill and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.R. 16076 as passed by the 
House, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California [Mr. S1sk] is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH] 
30 minutes, and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the resolution is self-ex- 
planatory. It provides for the Commit- 
tee on Public Works to consider in the 
Committee of the Whole a matter which 
is of vast importance to our country deal- 
ing with water pollution. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I concur in the statement just 
made by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SISK]. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. The purposes of the bill are: 
First, to authorize appropriations of 
$2,450 million for construction grants for 
the 5 fiscal years 1967 through 1971 to 
be used to construct sewage treatment 
plants; second, to change the grant for- 
mulas under which Federal aid is made 
available to give further incentive to 
States and local governments; and, third, 
to provide $228 million for research 
grants through June 30, 1969. 

The original administration bill pro- 
vided for unlimited funding through 
1971; the Senate-passed bill, S. 2947, pro- 
vides for authorizations of $6 billion over 
the same period. The revised adminis- 
tration bill calls for $3,450 million. The 
e e bill is the smallest of 


The authorization for construction 
grants, totaling $2.45 billion over the 
next 5 years is broken down as follows: 


The grant formula and provisions gov- 
erning maximum amounts available for 
individual projects have been substan- 
tially modified. The current dollar lim- 
itation on grants to small projects is 
doubled, from $1.2 million to $2.4 million, 
For projects serving two or more com- 
munities, the ceiling increase is from 
$4.8 million to $9.6 million. 

The Federal share of such individual 
project grants is increased from the 
current 30 percent to 40 percent if the 
State invloved makes a contribution of 
30 percent. If a project is part of an 
approved basin plan it, too, is eligible 
for an additional 10-percent incentive 
grant above the 30-percent figure, with 
no dollar limitation. This may again be 
increased another 10 percent, to 50 per- 
cent, if the States agrees to contribute 
25 percent for all projects under the 
approved basin plan. 

To be eligible for basin plan grants, a 
plan must be submitted to the Secretary 
of the Interior and approved. If the 
basin is within a State, the Governor 
must submit it; if submitted by a group 
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of States, a majority of the Governors 
must support it. 

If an interstate agency, the Upper Col- 
orado and Columbia Basins or the Ten- 
nessee and Delaware River Basins submit 
a plan, provisions are outlined for the re- 
quired areawide support for such plan. 

The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to pay up to 50 percent of the 
administrative expenses incurred by 
planning agencies in preparing basin 
pollution control and abatement plans. 

Research programs are authorized to 
be funded to $228 million for fiscal years 
1967 through 1969, or about $76 million 
per year. At least 25 percent is to be 
used for the industrial pollution studies 
in each year. 

A study is authorized by the bill, to be 
undertaken by the Secretary, in coopera- 
tion with pollution agencies, of the esti- 
mated costs of an adequate 3-year Fed- 
eral antipollution program beginning 
July 1, 1968. Such report must be sub- 
mitted to the Congress by January 10, 
1968. 

The bill increases the authorization 
for planning grants to States and inter- 
state agencies to assist them in meeting 
the costs of maintaining prevention and 
control measures. The increase is from 
$5 million through 1968 to $10 million 
for each of fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

Reimbursement is authorized for ex- 
penditures made in advance of granted 
funds if the Secretary approves the 
project prior to the beginning of con- 
struction. 

The bill has administration support. 

There are supplementary and addi- 
tional views filed with the report. 

Seven majority members support the 
bill but feel that it falls far short of 
what is needed; they favor enactment of 
the Senate bill—$6 billion. They say 
the waters of America are so polluted 
that no effort to reduce and eliminate 
the problem can be spared. They see 
the House bill as substantial progress, 
but not as much as the Senate. 

Additional views are submitted by nine 
minority members. They point out that 
title II of the bill, entitled “Clean Rivers 
Restoration Program” is actually a new 
name for the expansion of the existing 
Federal program of grants for construc- 
tion of municipal sewage treatment 
plants. 

They also note that title I, while a 
great improvement over the proposal of 
the administration, does not provide for 
the construction of industrial waste 
treatment facilities, or for the preven- 
tion or control of agricultural pollution, 
or for the removal of sludge from river 
bottoms. 

They support the concept of basin 
planning but note that the remainder of 
the bill is primarily a sewage construc- 
tion-grant bill which will not produce 
“clean rivers” because of the many pollu- 
tion problems left untouched. They 
support the committee position with 
responi to the amount of the authoriza- 

on. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE PRICE- 
ANDERSON INDEMNITY PROVI- 
SIONS OF ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954, AS AMENDED, RELATING 
TO WAIVER OF DEFENSES 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1027, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1027 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 17685) to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, and all points of 
order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking mi- 
nority member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
S (Mr, Sisk] is recognized for 1 

our. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. SMITH], and pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, again this resolution is 
self-explanatory. It provides for 1 hour 
of general debate on a matter which is of 
concern regarding certain insurance pro- 
visions covering possible disasters that 
might be caused by an accident of some 
kind in the handling and development of 
our nuclear energy. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the resolution in order that the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy can bring 
the matter to the attention of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I notice in 
lines 5 and 6 of this resolution, House 
Resolution 1027, that all points of order 
against said bill are hereby waived. 

Again I would like to know why indi- 
vidual Members of the House are pre- 
vented from introducing points of order 
against this bill, H.R. 17685. 

Mr. SISK. This matter was briefly 
discussed in the Committee on Rules and 
was requested by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] at the time 
the rule was requested. It is my under- 
standing that there is one provision in 
the bill dealing with the possible transfer 
of funds which might possibly be subject 
to a point of order as I recall. I, of 
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course, do not have the exact informa- 
tion. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. You are re- 
ferring primarily to the language at the 
bottom of page 3, where it says: 

Any funds appropriated to the Commission 
shall be available for such payments. 


This is in the nature of reprograming 
of the money. It might be subject to a 
point of order or it might not be. The 
bill would not operate without this lan- 
guage in there. We were requested to 
waive points of order because of that and 
they were so waived. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding and the expla- 
nation. If he would yield further, is 
such reprograming under this part of 
the bill subject to review by the commit- 
tee having oversight in the House? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD] to comment on that ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We are talking 
about a rather intangible potential lia- 
bility to the Government of the United 
States.. If at some future time a catas- 
trophe should occur, moneys that have 
been appropriated would be available for 
emergency use until they would be re- 
placed by the regular process. That is 
really what we are talking about. 

I am not sure that a point of order 
would be sustained on this, but I want 
to be very frank in saying, as I explained 
to the committee, there is a possibility 
that in this body and the other body 
there might be a point of order, and that 
is why we made the request. It is not an 
attempt to circumvent the regular 
process. 

We checked with the staff of the Ap- 
propriations Committee and they said 
that they had no objection at all to this 
arrangement. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I under- 
stand the Price-Anderson Act. I un- 
derstand the need sometimes for early 
settlement of such injuries that involve 
our citizens. I wonder if the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Sisk] would yield 
further. 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I should like the gentle- 
man to answer my question whether or 
not it would come under the surveillance 
and oversight of his committee if such 
an incident arose, and if the executive 
branch would be required to report such 
reprograming action of such advance 
use of funds otherwise available to the 
Director. : 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am sure the gen- 
tleman knows that the Committee on 
Atomic Energy and the atomic energy 
statute requires the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to keep the committee fully and 
currently informed. I think it would be 
a stretch of the imagination to say that 
the Atomic Energy Commission would 
override the committee’s will in a matter 
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of this kind and I can assure the gentle- 
man that I will make a formal request 
to them that if such a thing should oc- 
cur, that we be notified as to the repro- 
graming. 

Incidentally, they would have to no- 
tify the Appropriations Committee for 


any reprograming of funds that go above. 


15 percent, on cooperative reactor proj- 
ects. On existing projects our rule re- 
quires the Commission to report repro- 
graming of any amount that goes above 
$500,000 for the fiscal current year or $3 
million for a 3-year period. 

On new projects such as contemplated 
in this bill, any reprograming amount 
must be reported by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to the Joint Committee. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman’s yielding to me and their 
answers to my questions. I do under- 
stand, and I shall not object. But my 
general objection to, and principle of 
questioning the waiving of points of or- 
der and precluding individual Members 
of the right to make such points of order 
stands, and I am building up a record on 
this. For this reason I hope that action 
will not be by unanimous consent and/or 
without objection, but that a motion be 
placed for the acceptance of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
of my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of House Resolution 
1027, which would make in order for 
consideration by the House the bill H.R. 
17685. I concur in the statements made 
by the distinguished gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] and urge adoption 
of the rule. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit the following 
privileged report, Report No. 2158, to ac- 
company House Resolution 1028, provid- 
ing funds for the Committee on House 
Administration, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, a point 
of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to ask the gentleman from Texas if he 
is undertaking to bring this resolution 
up by unanimous consent, or is he re- 
porting it and calling it up as privileged 
business? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the report as a privileged matter. 
Should a point of order be raised and 
should the point of order be sustained, 
then I would ask unanimous consent for 
the consideration of House Resolution 
1028. 

The SPEAKER, For what purpose 
does the gentleman from New York rise? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Imake a point of or- 
der against the resolution, Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. On what grounds? 

Mr. BINGHAM. On the grounds that 
a quorum of the committee was not pres- 
ent when the resolution was reported. 
There are a number of members of the 
committee who have not had an oppor- 
tunity to have this resolution discussed 
in a meeting of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
sire to be heard. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not see that this is 
a matter involving rules but rather a 
matter of custom and practice. We were 
simply following what has been a prac- 
tice for a great many years relating to 
noncontroversial matters. This method 
of obtaining committee approval has 
been for the convenience of committee 
members. I shall be glad to relate to the 
House in just a few words what tran- 
spired in this instance. 

Recently it has been difficult to get a 
quorum, and, for obvious reasons, it has 
been just about impossible for the last 
10 days. Never before has the gentle- 
man from New York objected to a tele- 
phone poll of members. In this in- 
stance, each of the 25 members of the 
committee, except those who were on the 
subcommittee examining contracts, the 
subcommittee headed by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]—who had already 
agreed to the resolution, were called, and 
a majority of the members approved the 
resolution. 

This practice has been prevalent and 
has been permitted over the years, al- 
though it has been held to a minimum, 

Now Mr. Speaker, I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
if he wants to tell us the real reason he 
is objecting to the consideration of this 
resolution. The gentleman never before 
has objected to this procedure and I ask 
why he objects now? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I shall 
be glad to explain. There has been ap- 
parently the establishment of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not 
want to go into all that. The Chair 
wants to ask the gentleman from Texas, 
the chairman of the committee, was a 
committee meeting called for the pur- 
pose of acting on this resolution? And, 
if so, was a quorum present? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have explained in some detail the pro- 
cedure used in this instance. There was 
an agreement by a majority of the com- 
mittee that the resolution may be pre- 
sented, 

The SPEAKER. Was there a meet- 
ing? Did the committee meet? Was 
there a quorum present and voting and 
acting on it? 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, on in- 
frequent occasions when we have re- 
sorted to this procedure as a matter of 
convenience and of expediting legisla- 
tion, it has always been accepted as 
establishing a quorum. As far as I know 
this procedure has not been challenged. 
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In this case a majority of the committee 
agreed to the resolution and I insist that 
a quorum was established and that the 
report is proper and that the resolution 
is privileged. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. 

The Chair does not inquire into the 
procedure of a committee, in reporting 
a bill, unless a point of order as to the 
matter is raised and thus called to the 
attention of the Chair. Unless a Mem- 
ber makes a point of order, the Chair 
does not go into the question of commit- 
tee procedure. 

However, since the point of order has 
been raised, the Chair will point out that 
the provisions of clause 26(e), rule XI, 
make it clear that no measure can be 
reported from a committee unless a 
majority of the committee were actually 
present. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
House Administration has stated that the 
resolution he now seeks to call up was 
not ordered reported at a formal meet- 
ing of the committee where a quorum 
was present, 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BINGHAM]. 

The report and resolution are recom- 
mitted to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr, Speaker, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, by the 
report and resolution being recommitted, 
would that preclude a request on the part 
of the chairman of the committee to call 
the bill up under unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman for that purpose. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of House Resolution 1028. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 1028 

Resolved, That, in carrying out its duties 
during the Eighty-ninth Congress, the Com- 
mittee on House Administration is author- 
ized to incur such further expenses (not in 
excess of $25,000) as it deems advisable in 
the United States, its territories, and pos- 
sessions, Such expenses shall be paid out 
of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized and approved by such 
ae and signed by the chairman 
thereof. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is Pa 


SUSPENSIONS OF INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND ACCELERATED: DE- 
PRECIATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 17607) to suspend the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of accel- 
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erated depreciation in the case of certain 
real property. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 17607, with Mr. 
Hansen of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
McFall). Under the rule, the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. MLLS] will be 
recognized for 2 hours and the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] will 
be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill, H.R. 17607, is 
an integral part of a broad program de- 
signed to moderate the pace of economic 
activity to a level that is more compati- 
ble with a sustained, high level of eco- 
nomic growth. One of the most impor- 
tant aspects of the overall program is a 
reduction in Federal expenditures. 

THE BILL IS KEYED TO EXPENDITURE CONTROL 


I would not support this bill if it were 
not a necessary and essential part of a 
broader program which included a re- 
duction in Federal expenditures. Mem- 
bers will recall that in 1963 when we de- 
bated the Revenue Act of 1964, I pointed 
out that there are two roads we as a 
Nation can travel. The first is the road 
of major reliance on the private sector 
of the economy. The second is the road 
of more and more spending by the Fed- 
eral Government to solve problems which 
might otherwise be solved by the free en- 
terprise economy. In 1964 we took a 
major step down the first road. I 
pointed out then the danger involved in 
trying to go both roads at the same 
time. Substantial income tax reductions 
were coupled with control of Federal 
spending. The Revenue Act of 1964 was 
followed by the Revenue Act of 1962, 
was supplemented by administrative ac- 
tion on depreciation, and was followed 
by the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965. 
Together these measures combined to 
reduce taxes by $21 billion, measured at 
current income levels, while Federal ex- 
penditures were held to an increase of 
$3.9 billion between fiscal 1963 and fis- 
cal 1965. 

The results of traveling this road were 
most satisfactory. Production and em- 
ployment increased rapidly, capacity 
utilization increased, and incomes rose. 
The economy has enjoyed 67 months. of 
continuous expansion following the re- 
cession low of February 1961—a record 
performance. 

Lately, however, I have been concerned 
that, we have turned down the road of 
more and moré Government spending. 
Therefore, I welcomed the President’s 
message of September 8 in which he 
pledged to reduce contracts, commit- 
ments, and hew orders during fiscal year 
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1967 by an amount equal to roughly 10 
percent of that part of the budget which 
is under his immediate control. The 
President has already ordered a cut of 
$1.5 billion even though we in the Con- 
gress have not completed our work on all 
the appropriations bills. When these 
bills are finally passed, the President has 
stated that contracts, commitments, and 
new orders will be reduced by at least $3 
billion. 

A second element in the overall anti- 
inflationary program is a coordinated ef- 
fort to ease the burden of monetary re- 
strictions and encourage the prompt re- 
duction in interest rates. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has been directed to re- 
view all prospective sales of Federal se- 
curities to reduce the volume of such 
sales in long-term capital markets to es- 
sential minimums, thereby releasing 
more funds for private use. It has al- 
ready been decided to cancel the sale of 
FNMA—Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation—participation certificates orig- 
inally scheduled for September, and the 
Secretary of the Treasury has stated that 
there will be no FNMA participation sale 
during the remainder of this year unless 
market conditions improve. Nor will 
there be any Export-Import Bank sale of 
participation certificates. Market sales 
of Federal agency securities will be 
limited to the amount required to replace 
maturing issues while new money will be 
raised through the sale of agency secur- 
ities to Government investment accounts. 

Finally, the President has called upon 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Na- 
tion’s leading commercial banks to seize 
the earliest opportunity to lower prevail- 
ing interest rates which are at the high- 
est levels in 40 years. This opportunity 
will not arise, however, unless the anti- 
inflationary program of which this bill 
is a part is vigorously carried out, so that 
monetary policy can be relieved of the 
primary burden of restraining inflation- 
ary pressures. 

THE THREAT OF INFLATION 


In my view inflation is a major 
threat to the domestic economy at this 
time. This is a fairly recent problem for 
at first, expansion took place with stable 
prices. From 1961 through 1964, prices 
were remarkably stable. The wholesale 
price index changed not at all while the 
Consumer Price Index rose at the rela- 
tively low rate of 1.2 percent a year. The 
situation changed in 1965, however, as 
special factors in agricultural and raw 
materials markets were reinforced by 
the increased demands placed upon us 
by the confict in southeast Asia. In 1965, 
wholesale prices rose by 2 percent and 
consumer prices by 1.7 percent. 

Prices have risen even more sharply 
in 1966. Not only did wholesale prices 
rise at the annual rate of 3.8 percent in 
the first 7 months of the year and con- 
sumer prices rise at an annual rate of 
3.1 percent, but price increases became 
more general. While food prices con- 
tinued to rise; prices of manufactured 
goods and services also began to rise. 

In the past 18 months the average size 
of wage settlements in manufacturing 
industries has increased. In several 
instances this year, contract settle- 
ments have clearly exceeded the level 
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identified as noninflationary by the 
President's economic advisors. Next year 
there will be more major labor-manage- 
ment negotiations. If prices continue 
to rise, a serious spiral of rising wages 
and rising prices could result. 

The inflationary pressures aow evi- 
dent have developed in spite of the anti- 
inflationary actions which took effect 
earlier this year, which were described as 
being moderate. As we look back, they 
may have been too moderate. In Feb- 
ruary of this year the House passed the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1966. This act 
applied graduated withholding to wages 
beginning on May 1. It also accelerated 
corporate tax payments and restored ex- 
cise tax rates on passenger automobiles 
and telephone service to December 1965 
levels, The effect of this act was to 
reduce potential consumer and invest- 
ment spending by $3 billion during the 
remainder of calendar year 1966. The 
administrative action accelerating the 
payment by employers into Government 
depositories of withheld income taxes 
and of social security taxes and the Jan- 
uary increase in payroll taxes for social 
security and medical care reduced con- 
sumer and business purchasing power by 
another $7 billion. It is important to 
note that these increases totaled $10 
billion. This $10 billion was taken out 
of the economy and, as I say, perhaps 
has not proven to be enough. 

Such pressures have also developed in 
spite of monetary restraint. The sup- 
ply of credit has not been permitted to 
expand as rapidly as the demand for 
credit. As a result, interest rates have 
been driven to their highest levels in 40 
years and the expension of some sectors 
of the money market has been severely 
curbed. In particular, money for home 
mortgages has become so scarce and 
mortgage interest rates have been driven 
so high that housing starts have de- 
clined sharply. In August the level of 
such starts was nearly 30 percent below 
the average level of starts in 1965. 
Money market conditions have also been 
cited as an important factor in the dis- 
appointing performance of the stock 
market. 

PRESSURES IN THE CAPITAL GOODS INDUSTRIES 


As stringent and as timely as these 
anti-inflationary actions have been, they 
have not succeeded in moderating infla- 
tionary pressures in all sectors of the 
economy. In particular, business invest- 
ment in plant and equipment has con- 
tinued at a very rapid pace. Earlier in 
the year, the Department of Commerce— 
Securities Exchange Commission survey 
revealed that businessmen planned to 
step up their spending for new plant 
and equipment in 1966 to $60.8 billion, 
17 percent more than they spent in 1965. 
Not only does this represent the highest 
absolute level in history, it is also the 
largest percentage increase in the pres- 
ent expansion. The September survey 
shows that despite high interest rates, 
lengthy order backlogs for machinery 
and equipment and Presidential requests 
for moderation, business firms have not 
scaled down their earlier plans. 

The insistent demands of business for 
new capital goods have outstripped the 
capacity of the capital goods industries 
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to produce such goods. As a result, new 
orders tend to be reflected in increases 
in the backlog of unfilled orders rather 
than in increased production. For ex- 
ample, in July the volume of unfilled 
orders for machinery and equipment was 
nearly double the volume of unfilled or- 
ders in December 1961. The order back- 
log for metal-cutting machine tools was 
over 10 months—50 percent longer than 
the length of the backlog in July 1965. 

In an attempt to meet demands, capital 
goods manufacturers have employed vir- 
tually all available supplies of skilled la- 
bor and industrial capacity and have 
shifted to overtime work. Not unex- 
pectedly, prices have risen. In July, the 
index of metalworking machinery prices 
was a full 6 percent above the level of 
1 year earlier and the index for gen- 
eral purpose machinery was 5.1 percent 
higher. 

Pressures have also been evident in the 
construction field with the exception of 
the construction of owner-occupied resi- 
dential housing. Wage increases in the 
construction field have been particularly 
marked. 

One reason why the pace of activity 
has been overheated in the capital goods 
industries is the existence of tax incen- 
tives—chiefly the investment credit— 
encouraging such investment. These 
incentives were introduced at a time 
when investment was lagging. Under 
the circumstances, providing the invest- 
ment credit in 1962 was a timely and 
necessary action. The credit is not 
needed now, however, for the demands 
of the conflict in southeast Asia provide 
a sufficient supplement to normal civil- 
ian demands to keep the capital goods 
industries working at capacity levels. 
Continuance of the investment credit 
under these circumstances merely serves 
to overheat the economy. 

THE SELECTIVE IMPACT OF THE BILL 


This bill will have its principal impact 
on the inflationary pressures which have 
developed in the capital goods markets. 
The bill provides for the temporary sus- 
pension of the 7-percent investment 
credit and for the temporary suspension 
of the use of accelerated methods of de- 
preciation with respect to buildings— 
other than the relatively few buildings 
eligible for the investment. credit. The 
suspension of the investment credit will 
apply to machinery and equipment—ac- 
celerated depreciation will continue to be 
available for such items—ordered or ac- 
quired from September 9, 1966, through 
December 31, 1967, with the important 
exception that the first $15,000 of such 
investment will continue to qualify for 
the credit. The suspension of the accel- 
erated methods of depreciation will 
apply to buildings whose construction is 
begun during the suspension period. 
The suspensions will not apply, however, 
in the case of machinery and equipment 
or buildings whose construction was be- 
gun before September 9 or which were 
ordered under the terms of a contract 
binding on the taxpayer on September 8 
and at all times thereafter. I will have 
more to say about this exception later. 

Suspending these particular tax incen- 
tives for investment in machinery, and 
equipment, and buildings will, in effect, 
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increase the cost of such items. Ma- 
chinery and equipment, for example, 
ordered or constructed during the sus- 
pension period will now cost the taxpayer 
from 2.4 percent to 7.5 percent more 
than it would cost if he could still claim 
the investment credit. It is estimated 
that accelerated depreciation on build- 
ings has the effect of reducing their cost 
by 4 percent. Following the suspension, 
this cost reduction will no longer be 
available. These effective cost increases 
will make investors less anxious to ac- 
quire capital goods. Marginal invest- 
ments will certainly be postponed until 
after the suspension terminates. 

When the suspension period termi- 
nates, the existing limitation on the 
amount of the credit which may be 
claimed in any one taxable year will be 
raised. The limit is now the amount of 
tax liability up to $25,000 plus 25 per- 
cent of any liability in excess of $25,000. 
Under this bill, the limitation beginning 
on January 1, 1968, will be the amount of 
the tax liability up to $25,000 plus 50 per- 
cent of any liability in excess of $25,000. 
In the case of taxable years which do 
not begin on January 1, 1968, the limi- 
tation will be prorated to reflect the por- 
tion of the calendar year 1968 which falls 
within the taxpayer’s taxable year. 
This provision may further encourage 
taxpayers to defer investments in ma- 
chinery and equipment until the suspen- 
sion period terminates. 

The bill, in other words, will have an 
important impact on a particular area of 
the economy where inflationary pres- 
sures are severe. It will thereby reinforce 
the other features of the anti-inflationary 
program—Federal expenditure reduction 
and measures to reduce credit strin- 
gency—which have a more general effect 
on the overall economy. ‘The entire pro- 
gram therefore represents a carefully de- 
signed approach to current problems. 
THE BILL WILL HAVE AN IMMEDIATE IMPACT 

I ask you to consider with me now 
the arguments that have been raised 
against this bill. 

In the first place, it has been argued 
that the bill will have a delayed effect. 
This argument focuses on the length of 
time it takes to deliver items of capital 
equipment. The average delivery lag is 
something like 9 months, and, therefore, 
it is concluded that the bill would not 
have much effect for 9 months or a year. 

This argument mistakenly focuses on 
the bill’s effect on tax liabilities when it 
ought to focus on its impact on economic 
activity. Equipment is delivered—and it 
becomes the basis for an investment 
credit—only after the economic activity 
necessary for its planning, construction, 
and installation is completed. 

The bill will have an immediate effect 
on new orders for machinery, equipment, 
and buildings because such material will 
be ineligible for either the investment 
credit or, as the case may be, accelerated 
depreciation. It is the reduction in 
orders which will have an effect on the 
pace of economic activity in the capital 
goods industries, 

When the number of incoming orders 
declines, order backlogs in the capital 
goods industries will diminish. This will 
encourage producers to return to normal 
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production schedules by cutting down on 
costly overtime operations. They will 
also reduce orders they place with their 
suppliers. To the extent that demand 
pressures have encouraged capital goods 
producers to build up inventories and to 
hoard the available supply of skilled 
workers, this bill will ease such condi- 
tions—which are characteristic of an 
overheated economy. Producers will be 
reluctant to accumulate large inventories 
if they do not have substantial and grow- 
ing order backlogs. In the same way, 
they will be reluctant to tolerate wasteful 
employment policies. 

In this connection, I should like to 
point out that many of the statements 
of administration spokesmen earlier in 
the year were based on the assumption 
that suspension of the credit would apply 
on the basis on installations of equipment 
rather than on the basis of orders. Had 
your committee’s bill not been based on 
orders but had been based on installa- 
tions, and had provided an exemption for 
all equipment ordered before September 
9, the economic impact of the bill would 
have been delayed. 


THE BILL WILL CONTRIBUTE TO MONETARY EASE 


I have also heard it said that this bill 
will intensify existing tight money con- 
ditions by forcing business firms to bor- 
row even larger sums in order to pay the 
additional cost of investment occasioned 
by the suspension of the investment 
credit and, in the case of buildings, of 
accelerated depreciation. 

On the contrary, this bill will help to 
reduce business demands for funds. 
Those investments which must be car- 
ried through during the suspension pe- 
riod because they were started or were 
contracted for prior to September 9, will 
not be affected by the bill. Some invest- 
ments will be made without the invest- 
ment credit because they will continue 
to be profitable despite their increased 
cost. The resulting increased demand 
for money, however, should be more than 
offset by the investments which will be 
delayed because of the increased cost. 
A net reduction in the demand for new 
plant and equipment should therefore 
be reflected in a net reduction in de- 
mands for business loans. This effect 
of the bill will reinforce the adminis- 
tration’s program for reducing new is- 
sues of Federal securities in the long- 
term money markets. On balance, then, 
the program including the bill will con- 
tribute to a relaxation in present mon- 
etary restrictions. 

THE BILL PROVIDES THE RIGHT PRESCRIPTION FOR 
INFLATION 

Some observers have argued that we 
should not suspend incentives to invest- 
ment because the best answer to infla- 
tion is to increase the economy’s capacity 
to produce. They say that if investment 
slows down because of the withdrawal of 
these tax incentives, capacity will not 
increase as rapidly and inflationary 
pressures will get worse. 

This argument may be valid in the 
long run but it overlooks the fact that 
in the short run our ability to produce 
investment goods is not unlimited, If we 
load too much demand on the capacity 
available to produce capital goods we 
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will, in the short run, succeed only in 
overheating the economy and not in in- 
creasing output. Our capital goods in- 
dustries are now working overtime. An 
increase in orders cannot increase out- 
put but can only put more pressure on 
prices. That is why inflationary pres- 
sures will be curbed by reducing demand 
in these industries to a level more in 
line with their existing capacity. 

THE BILL WILL CONTRIBUTE TO BALANCED 

GROWTH 

I have also heard it said that this bill 
will have too harsh an.effect on the econ- 
omy, that it may contribute to a leveling 
off in economic activity and possibly even 
a downturn. Those who hold this view- 
point with concern to the recent behavior 
of one or two economic indicators, such 
as the fact that durable goods orders de- 
clined in August, or the fact that the Sep- 
tember Department of Commerce-SEC 
survey did not indicate that producers 
will increase actual plant and equipment 
outlays relative to earlier plans. 

I say that we are more likely to have 
a recession if we do not pass this bill than 
if we do. Clearly the buildup in infia- 
tionary pressures is the dominant fea- 
ture in the current economic outlook. 
The behavior of one or two economic in- 
dicators in a single month is, as we all 
know, no basis for diagnosing a recession. 
While business plant and equipment 
plans in September were no higher than 
they were earlier in the year they re- 
mained at a very high level, and may 
have been restrained by the fact that the 
equipment industries simply cannot de- 
liver the equipment any faster. 

I think it is far more important to con- 
cern ourselves with the fact that once 
inflationary pressures are allowed to get 
out of control they usually produce dis- 
tortions in the economy that bring on a 
recession. An overexuberant boom is al- 
most always followed by a bust. Many 
recent economic developments are un- 
comfortably similar to the type of ex- 
cesses which have so often in the past 
preceded a downturn—for example, the 
prevelance of the highest interest rates 
since 1929, the sharp decline in the con- 
struction .of owner-occupied residential 
housing, and the boom in plant and 
equipment spending. I personally am 
concerned that investment in plant and 
equipment will accelerate to the point 
where it can no longer be sustained. It 
is currently estimated for example, that 
our manufacturing capacity will increase 
by 7 percent this year while the econ- 
omy’s real rate of growth—that is, cor- 
rected for price changes—will be some- 
where between 4 and 5 percent. Once 
investment creates excess capacity, there 
will be a reaction which will last until 
demand catches up with supply poten- 
tial. 

THE TERMINATION DATE IS NOT FROZEN 

Before leaving this point, I also want 
to emphasize that there is no reason why 
the date set down in this bill for termi- 
nating the suspension, December 31, 1967, 
cannot be moved up if conditions war- 
rant. That is, if the intensity of the de- 
fense effort in Vietnam should diminish 
unexpectedly, or some other similar event 
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should occur, we in Congress can decide 
to terminate the suspension period a few 
months early. Your committee has re- 
ceived assurances that the administra- 
tion would not oppose such a measure if 
they were convinced conditions war- 
ranted it. 

THE INVESTMENT CREDIT WILL REMAIN IN THE 

TAX CODE 

It has been reported to me that some 
people feel suspension of the investment 
credit is simply a backdoor approach to 
repealing it entirely. I want to assure 
the Members of the House that your 
committee has no intention of repealing 
the investment credit or permanently 
prohibiting the use of accelerated meth- 
ods of depreciation with respect to new 
buildings. We view the suspension as an 
extraordinary measure related to the 
special economic situation we now find 
ourselves in; namely, that the material 
needs of a major defense effort are placed 
upon us at a time when the economy is 
operating at full employment. 

Your committee’s determination that 
the suspension will be only temporary is 
shown by the fact that we have amended 
the investment credit provisions to im- 
prove their operation once the suspen- 
sion period is terminated. In the first 
place, this bill increases the limitation on 
the amount of investment credit that 
may be claimed in any one taxable year, 
as I have previously explained. In the 
second place, the bill extends the period 
of time in which any credits earned dur- 
ing a taxable year which remain un- 
used—as a result of the limit I just re- 
ferred to—can be carried over for use in 
another taxable year. Presently, unused 
credits may be carried back to the 3 prior 
taxable years and, if not used up in this 
way, carried forward to the succeeding 5 
taxable years. Your committee’s bill ex- 
tends the carryforward period from 5 
years to 7 years. 

THE BILL WILL NOT WEAKEN THE BALANCE OF 
PAYMENTS 

Another criticism leveled at this bill 
is that it will weaken our balance of pay- 
ments by slowing the pace of moderniza- 
tion. We must, of course, modernize our 
production facilities to remain in the 
race for world markets. 

Let us not forget that the suspension 
provided in this bill will only last 16 
months. The country’s international 
position will not be weakened in such 
short period. Moreover, the short-run 
impact of the bill may even strengthen 
the balance of payments. I say this be- 
cause it is obvious that in certain ma- 
chinery and equipment lines, present de- 
mand pressures have resulted in an in- 
crease in imports. Domestic investors 
have turned to foreign sources of supply 
because of the length of order backlogs. 
At the same time, increases in prices 
fostered by overly strong demand condi- 
tions have discouraged exports. This 
bill will promote a reduction in imports 
and help to perserve existing export 
markets. 

THE BILL IS WORKABLE 

Finally, I have heard a great deal of 
argument to the effect that this bill 
raises administrative problems that are 
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too difficult to solve in a manner that is 
fair to the taxpayer. 

I can assure you that the members of 
your committee worked hard on this bill 
to make sure that it would be both fair 
and workable. We recognized that it 
would be unfair to deny the investment 
credit or, as the case may be, accelerated 
depreciation, to items which the tax- 
payer was committed to purchase or 
construct before he knew about the pos- 
sibility that these tax incentives would 
be suspended. That is why we exempted 
such items from the impact of this bill. 

To make the bill both fair and adminis- 
tratively feasible, we have specified that 
if over 50 percent of an item is either 
under construction or on order under the 
terms of a contract binding on the tax- 
payer at the time the suspension period 
went into effect, then the entire equipped 
building or piece of machinery would 
qualify for the investment or, where 
applicable, accelerated depreciation. 
This rule is fair to a taxpayer who 
had not actually contracted to pur- 
chase all the equipment which is obvi- 
ously needed to complete an item whose 
construction or acquisition he was 
committed to complete on September 8. 
At the same time, the 50-percent test 
provides a workable administrative rule. 

There are other rules covering such 
Special situations as lease arrangements 
and the committee report spells out in 
some detail the nature of a binding con- 
tract. These rules are summarized in 
material which I shall ask to be included 
in the Record following the text of my 
remarks. 

The exclusion of up to $15,000 of in- 
vestment during the suspension period 
will help to make the bill fair and work- 
able. It will mean that small business- 
men, including many farmers, will not 
be affected by the suspension. Such 
businessmen would probably have the 
greatest difficulty with the administra- 
tive provisions of the bill. 

We believe that the bill is so drawn 
that there will be no question about the 
Status of most investment property. It 
will either be clear that it is suspension- 
period property which is to be denied the 
investment credit or, in the case of a 
building, accelerated depreciation, or 
that it is not to be denied these tax bene- 
fits. The number of borderline cases, al- 
though they are apt to receive a dispro- 
portionate amount of attention, will not, 
in the final analysis, be any larger or any 
more difficult than the number of bor- 
derline cases in any similar tax change. 

To say that we should not change a 
provision in the tax code even though 
such a change would be in the public in- 
terest simply because it raises adminis- 
trative problems is to say that once en- 
acted, a provision can never be changed. 
Congress cannot accept such an argu- 
ment. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize once 
more that this bill is simply one part of 
a larger program to restrain inflation and 
ease existing monetary restrictions. We 
cannot ignore the problem of mounting 
inflationary pressures. This bill and the 
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program it is related to provide effective 
action. I therefore urge its passage. 
SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS OF H.R, 17607 
A. SUSPENSION OF THE INVESTMENT CREDIT 
1. The general rule 


The bill temporarily suspends the invest- 
ment credit for the period from September 
9, 1966, through December 31, 1967. 


2. Exceptions 


The suspension does not apply, however, 
to investments up to $15,000 made by a tax- 
payer or a business during the suspension 
period. 

An exception is also made—so the suspen- 
sion will not apply—for property acquired or 
constructed pursuant to a contract binding 
on the taxpayer at all times after the begin- 
ning of the suspension period. 


3. Effect of suspension on credit limitation 


Investments for which no credit is allow- 
able, because they represent acquisitions or 
orders during the suspension period, lower 
the maximum limitation: with respect to 
which credits may be claimed for invest- 
ments for the year involved and in that way 
decrease the amount of other investments 
for which a credit may be taken during the 
year—either in the form of investments made 
during the year or as carryovers from other 
years. Credits which are unused as a result 
of this provision may be carried over and 
used in other taxable years. 


B. SUSPENSION OF ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 
ON BUILDINGS 


1. The general rule 


The bill also suspends the use of accel- 
erated methods of depreciation with respect 
to buildings (other than those eligible for 
the investment credit) which are constructed 
or ordered during the suspension period. De- 
preciation on these buildings will therefore 
have to be computed under the straight line 
method or the declining balance method at 
a rate 114 times the applicable straight line 
rate (or under some other method which pro- 
vides a similar reasonable allowance for de- 
preciation). The double declining balance 
method and the sum of the years—digits 
methods will not be available at any time in 
the future for buildings constructed or or- 
dered during the suspension period. (This 
is due to the operation of existing law which 
provides that these accelerated depreciation 
methods are available to new assets only. 

2. Exceptions 

As in the case of the investment credit, 
an exception is provided for buildings whose 
construction was begun prior to the start of 
the suspension period or whose construction 
was contracted for under the terms of a 
contract binding on the taxpayer before the 
start of the suspension period. 

C. RULES COMMON TO THE SUSPENSIONS OF THE 

INVESTMENT CREDIT AND OF ACCELERATED 

DEPRECIATION 


1. Suspension period property 

As noted, the investment credit and the 
use of accelerated depreciation methods are 
not to be denied in the case of property 
whose physical construction was begun be- 
fore September 9, 1966. Nor are they to be 
denied with respect to property constructed 
or acquired pursuant to a contract which 
was binding on the taxpayer at the close of 
September 8, 1966, and at all times there- 
after. 

2. Equipped building rule 

In the case of a building constructed or 
equipped pursuant to a plan drawn up be- 
fore the suspension period and not sub- 
stantially modified during the period, the 
investment credit or the use of accelerated 
methods of depreciation, as the case may be, 
is not to be denied if more than 50 percent 
(determined on the basis of cost) of the 
depreciable property making up the equipped 
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building is attributable to items whose 
construction was begun before September 
9, 1966, plus which were ordered under con- 
tracts binding on the taxpayer on and after 
September 8, 1966. Where an “equipped 
building” qualifies under this rule for the 
investment credit or for the use of ac- 
celerated depreciation, one or the other of 
these provisions (depending on the type of 
asset) is also to be available for incidental 
appurtenances located outside the building 
which are necessary to the functioning of 
the equipped building. 


3. Machinery or equipment completion rules 


(a) General rule: The investment credit 
is not to be denied to a machine or a piece 
of equipment, including any parts or com- 
ponents necessary to make the equipment 
a functioning unit, if more than 50 per- 
cent of the machine or piece of equipment 
was on order under the terms of a contract 
binding on the taxpayer on and after Sep- 
tember 8, 1966. 

(b) Certain taxpayers who regularly as- 
semble or produce their own machinery or 
equipment: In the case of a taxpayer who 
regularly manufactures or assembles ma- 
chinery or equipment for his own use, the 
investment credit is to continue to be avall- 
able with respect to machinery or equipment 
he manufactures or assembles for his own 
use after September 8, 1966, provided the 
taxpayer had more than 50 percent (deter- 
mined on the basis of cost) of the parts 
and components of the piece of machinery 
or equipment on hand, or on order under 
the terms of a contract binding on the 
taxpayer, on that date. 


4. Leases where transfers are made to 
financiers 


The investment credit or the use of ac- 
celerated methods of depreciation, as the 
case may be, is not to be denied where a 
person who is a party to a contract binding 
on and after September 8, 1966, transfers 
either the rights to the contract (or the prop- 
erty to which the contract relates) to an- 
other person as part of a financing transac- 
tion in which a party to the contract re- 
tains the right to use the property under 
a long-term lease. 

5. Certain leases involving third parties 

The investment credit or the use of ac- 
celerated methods of depreciation, as the 
case may be (subjest to certain limitations) 
is not to be denied to property con- 
structed or acquired under the terms of a 
lease agreement entered into before Sep- 
tember 9, 1966, provided the agreement 
obligates the lessee or lessor to construct or 
acquire such property. 

6. Rules where property is transferred at 
death, ete. 

The bill also provides that property trans- 
ferred at death or in certain other trans- 
actions (generally those in which the trans- 
feree assumes the transferor’s basis in the 
property) is to have the same status in the 
hands of the transferee as it had in the 
hands of the transferor with respect to any 
binding contracts, etc. 


D. THE RELAXATION OF CERTAIN LIMITS ON THE 
INVESTMENT CREDIT 
1. Increase in percentage limitation 

The bill also provides that, effective for 
taxable years beginning after the end of the 
suspension period (Dec. 31. 1967), the 
amount of investment credit which may be 
claimed in any taxable year is to be an 
amount equal to the entire tax lability up 
to $25,000 plus 50 percent of any tax liability 
over $25,000 instead of $25,000 plus 25 per- 
cent of any tax liability over $25,000 as is 
provided by present law. 


2. Provision of a 7-year carryforward 


The bill also extends the period in which 
unused investment credits may be carried 
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forward to 7 years (presently it is 5 years). 
In the latter case, the extended carryforward 
period generally will be effective with respect 
to carryovers from taxable years ending after 
December 31, 1961. 


Mr. MILLS. There are a number of 
technical problems in connection with 
the bill which, I believe, for the most 
part, are explained in the committee re- 
port. It occurred to me that it might be 
useful to the Members if I were to sum- 
marize at this point some of what seems 
to me the most important rules as out- 
lined in the committee report: 

1. WHEN CONSTRUCTION BEGINS ON A 
BUILDING 

Physical construction of a building be- 
gins for purposes of the bill when actual 
work on it commences—that is, when 
work commences on the digging of the 
footings of a building or the driving of 
foundation piles into the ground. Pre- 
liminary work, such as clearing a site, 
test drilling to determine soil conditions, 
or excavation to change the contour of 
the land—as distinct from excavation for 
footings—does not constitute the begin- 
ning of the physical construction, recon- 
struction, or erection of a building. 

2. WHEN CONSTRUCTION BEGINS ON A 
MACHINE 

In the case of a machine or equip- 
ment, construction does not begin when 
parts or components of the machine or 
equipment are purchased. Moreover, 
construction does not begin on the ma- 
chine or equipment when processing or 
assembly of a part or component of a 
machine begins. In this latter case, 
construction has begun only on the part 
or component involved and not on the 
entire machine. For example, in the 
case of a construction of a transistor to 
be used in a computer, the beginning of 
construction of the transistor does not 
mean that construction has begun on the 
computer. 

3. A CONTRACT MAY BE BINDING EVEN THOUGH 
THE PRICE IS DETERMINED AFTER SEPTEMBER 
8, 1966 
A contract may be considered binding 

on a taxpayer even though the price of 

the item to be acquired under the con- 
tract is to be determined at a later date. 

4. A CONTRACT MAY BE BINDING EVEN IF SUB- 
JECT TO CONDITIONS ON OR AFTER SEPTEM- 
BER 8 
A contract may be considered binding 

on a taxpayer even though the contract 

contains conditions the occurrence of 
which are under the control of a person 
not a party to the contract. Similarly, 
where a contract contains a condition 
which is under the control of one of the 
parties to the contract and this party is 
obligated—either by the specific terms of 
the contract itself or by operation of 

State law—to use his best efforts to secure 

the occurrence of the condition, the ex- 

istence of the condition in the contract 
does not prevent the contract from being 
one which is binding on the taxpayer. 

8. A CONTRACT MAY BE BINDING EVEN IF THE 
TAXPAYER CAN MAKE MINOR MODIFICATIONS 
A contract may be considered binding 

on a taxpayer even though the taxpayer 

has the right under the contract to make 
minor modifications as to the details of 
the subject matter of the contract. 
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6. A CONTRACT MAY NOT BE BINDING IF 
DAMAGES ARE ONLY NOMINAL 


A contract which limits the damages to 
be recovered, in the event of a breach 
by the purchaser, to the amount of a 
deposit or to liquidated damages is not 
a binding contract if the deposit or the 
liquidated damages are nominal in 
amount. In determining whether a de- 
posit, or liquidated damages, or the 
amount paid for an option is nominal, 
the size of the deposit, and so forth, rela- 
tive to the contract price of the property 
which is the subject matter of the con- 
tract is to be taken into account. If the 
deposits, and so forth, are a significant 
portion of the price of the item, the con- 
tract may be a binding contract. 

Y. A CONTRACT IN WHICH THE ORDER. MAY 
BE CANCELED WITHIN A SPECIFIED PERIOD 
OF TIME 
Where an order for the purchase of 

property may be canceled by the pur- 

chaser within a specified period of time, 
such as 90 days, the order is a contract 
binding on the purchaser if the period of 

time had expired before September 9, 

1966, or had been terminated by partial 

performance with the buyer’s consent. 

8. THE EQUIPPED BUILDING RULE 


The equipped building rule provided 
in the bill provides that the investment 
credit or accelerated depreciation is to 
be available with respect to the com- 
pleted building, the equipment and ma- 
chinery to be used in it, and also inci- 
dental machinery, equipment, and struc- 
tures adjacent to the building—referred 
to as appurtenances—which are neces- 
sary to the planned use of the building, 
where the following conditions are met: 

First, the construction, or reconstruc- 
tion or erection, or acquisition of the 
building, machinery, and equipment was 
pursuant to a specific plan of a taxpayer 
in existence on September 8, 1966; and 

Second, more than 50 percent of the 
adjusted basis of the building and the 
equipment and machinery to be used in 
it, as contemplated by the plan, is at- 
tributable to property on which either 
construction has begun before Septem- 
ber 9 or which was acquired or under 
binding order before September 9. 

In applying this rule, the machinery or 
equipment ordered or constructed before 
that date which is to be taken into ac- 
count in applying the 50-percent test is 
to include essential parts or components 
ordered subsequently which, under the 
special machinery and equipment rule, 
are to be eligible for the investment 
credit. 

9. MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT COMPLETION 
RULE—GENERAL RULE 

In the case of a piece of machinery or 
equipment the special rule provides that 
where more than 50 percent of the ad- 
justed basis of the completed machine is 
attributable to parts and components 
which were on hand or were acquired 
pursuant to a binding contract in effect 
on September 8, 1966, then any additional 
parts and components necessary to make 
this piece of machinery or equipment a 
functioning unit are to be treated as 
property which is eligible for the invest- 
ment credit. 
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10. MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT COMPLETION 
RULE FOR TAXPAYERS WHO BUILD THEIR OWN 
EQUIPMENT 
The bill provides that in the case of a 

taxpayer who regularly assembles or 

otherwise produces pieces of machinery 
or equipment for his own use, any piece 
of machinery or equipment which he as- 
sembles or otherwise produces for him- 
self out of parts and components more 
than 50 percent—based on cost—of which 
he had on hand on September 8, or ac- 
quired under a binding contract in effect 
on that date, are to be treated as eligible 
for the investment credit. 

11. LEASES ARRANGED FOR FINANCING 


The types of arrangements which are 
covered by this provision are as follows: 

First, cases where the user of the ma- 
chinery and equipment or building has a 
binding contract to purchase machinery 
and equipment or a building on Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, and subsequently transfers 
the contract to purchase the property to 
a financial institution but leases back 
from the financial institution, under a 
long-term lease, the right to use the 
property; 

Second, cases where a business has a 
binding contract on September 8, 1966, 
to purchase machinery, equipment, or a 
building, and subsequent to that time ob- 
tains delivery of the property, immedi- 
ately—before using it—transfers it to a 
financial institution, and leases the 
property back under a long-term lease 
agreement; and 

Third, cases where a business has en- 
tered into long-term lease arrangements 
with a builder or supplier of machinery, 
equipment, or buildings before Septem- 
ber 9, 1966, and the builder or supplier 
subsequent to that time sells the property 
involved to a financial institution subject 
to the lease arrangement referred to. 

12. LEASES INVOLVING THIRD PARTIES 

Your committee’s bill provides that 
where a binding lease or contract is in 
effect on September 8, 1966, under which 
a lessor or lessee, or both, is obligated to 
construct, reconstruct, or erect, or ac- 
quire machinery, equipment, or a build- 
ing which is specified in a lease or con- 
tract, then any property constructed un- 
der such a lease or contract is not to be 
denied the investment credit or acceler- 
ated depreciation, as the case may be. 
This provision in the case of lessees ap- 
plies only to those who had leases on 
September 8, 1966. However, in cases 
where a project includes property, in 
addition to that covered by a specific 
lease agreement, the rule specified above 
is to apply to this other property only 
if the binding leases and contracts in 
effect on September 8, 1966, cover real 
property representing at least a quarter 
of the entire project. This is to be de- 
termined on the basis of the rental value 
of the different. parts of the project. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr, MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
a number of us in considering initially 
the Tax Reduction Act of 1964 were con- 
cerned about supporting that proposal 
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until we had some concrete assurance of 
restraint on expenditures. ‘Those assur- 
ances were forthcoming in the Presi- 
dent’s budget message of 1964, and many 
of us voted for the bill on final passage. 

We are now, it seems to me, faced with 
a similar situation. At least some of us 
in this chamber are concerned about our 
votes today because of the fact that 22 
days have elapsed since September 8, and 
we have no information whatever about 
the $1.5 billion of expenditure reduc- 
tion supposedly ordered by the President 
or the $3 billion of expenditure reduc- 
tion which he will eventually order. 

Mr. MILLS. Let me assure the gen- 
tleman that he need have no grounds 
of concern that it is not going to be done. 
At least $3 billion is going to be knocked 
out of whatever expenditure total the 
Congress makes available. The regret- 
table thing is that we were not satisfied 
here with the very high level of spending 
on the domestic front set in the Presi- 
dent’s budget. We had to up it, and on 
many occasions when we did so, most of 
us voted for the increase. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. As the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas 
knows, I have not been one of those. 

Mr. MILLS. I have not checked 
your record, but I must plead with 
others that I have voted for some of those 
increases, like aid to impacted areas 
and the school milk fund, because I 
thought they were good programs. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Does the distin- 
guished Committtee on Ways and Means 
have any information on the $1.5 billion 
in cuts already ordered? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we do have. The 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget told 
the committee that about 70 percent of 
the $144 billion, or first slice, represents 
delays and postponements of construc- 
tion or other capital investment con- 
tract awards. He indicated that Fed- 
eral construction, grants-in-aid, and 
loans are also involved. He informed the 
committee that this represented about 
10 percent of the Federal budget for 
construction. He also indicated that 
this would have a larger impact on the 
economy as a whole than this particular 
sum of money because part of these funds 
represents grants-in-aid to States and 
local governments and if the Federal 
contributions are not made, the State 
pne local contributions also are unlikely 

e. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Can the gentle- 
man give us any specifics? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not want to know 
the specifics of particular projects, be- 
cause I am satisfied they might cut out 
something I do not want them to cut out. 
If I knew something about the projects, I 
might try to stop them. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
although I have wanted very much to 
vote for something that will have at least 
the psychological impact this bill will 
have, at first I was very much afraid that 
I would not be able to do so, because it 
might have an adverse impact upon the 
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agricultural industry and small business 
to a greater extent than it would do good. 
About 15 of us, as the gentleman knows, 
from the Midwest on this side of the 
aisle were very concerned about this and 
talked to the gentleman and members 
of the committee about it. It would have 
caused an immediate reduction in farm 
machinery sales, cost farmers, and re- 
sulted in a layoff at some farm machin- 
ery plants. It also would have too greatly 
affected some other small business in- 
cluding the tool and die business. 

I take this time to commend the 
gentleman for having worked out a way 
to overcome this problem and at the 
same time to have a good bill, and that 
is by providing for the $15,000 exemption 
in purchases. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa, and I call his attention to the 
fact that this $15,000 exception applies 
across the board. Every company that 
makes an investment during the suspen- 
sion period gets up to $15,000, or what- 
ever the total of his investments might 
be if lesser. If a company invests $100,- 
000, it still gets an exemption of $15,000. 
If it makes a $10,000 investment, of 
course it gets 7 percent of the total 
$10,000. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, simply 
in reference to the colloquy which was 
going on between the gentleman from 
Arkansas and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota, in respect to expenditures, the 
gentleman from Arkansas was saying 
that the cut would be from the Presi- 
dent’s budget figures. I am referring to 
the congressional appropriation bills. It 
is true—and I am reading from page 47 
of the budget presented in January. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman ask his question? 

Mr. CURTIS, I am going to. I am 
leading up to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself an additional minute. 

I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. CURTIS. New authority recom- 
mended is $121.9 billion, which the gen- 
tleman has pointed out the Congress has 
increased by about $114.7 billion carry- 
over power to spend. Is this $3 billion 
going to be cut out of that too? 

Mr. MILLS. It will be cut out of 
the total of whatever expenditures re- 
late to the funds Congress makes avail- 
able to be spent. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the President has 
not given us any estimate of what he 
is going to spend, has he? So we do 
not know about the $3 billion. 

Mr. MILLS. As a part of the program 
which includes this legislation, the Presi- 
dent has agreed publicly to his state- 
ment to reduce by $3 billion whatever 
level of spending relates to the appro- 
priation bills Congress approves. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, the gentleman knows that 
Congress does not set the level of spend- 
ing. We generally only give the Presi- 
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dent the power to spend. He alone sets 
the level of spending. 

Mr. MILLS. However, there is a level 
of spending which the Budget Bureau 
can determine only after we finish with 
the appropriation bills. Whatever ex- 
penditure total we give him in this man- 
ner, he will reduce by $3 billion. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have no evidence 
from the hearings of what level the Ex- 
ecutive has in mind, so how do we know 
where the $3 billion will be from? 

Mr. MILLS. The President gets criti- 
cized for various things. Every Presi- 
dent does. But there is one thing that 
must be said about the present occupant 
of the White House: He has ended up 
at the end of each fiscal year during 
which he has been President with a lot 
less deficit than I thought he was going 
to have at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. CURTIS. Will the gentleman 
yield for one further observation? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman knows 
that up until September 1965 I praised 
the President for this record. 

Mr. MILLS. I know the gentleman 
did. 

Mr. CURTIS. Beginning in September 
1965, the thing changed. 

Mr. MILLS. I agree with the gentle- 
man that the figures are clear, that it 
was on that date the spending level began 
to rise more sharply. Most of the in- 
crease, I believe, has been for Vietnam. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield, and will the gentle- 
man take some additional time? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes, and I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to commend 
the gentleman on his usual masterful ex- 
planation of this bill. I commend the 
chairman and the members of the com- 
mittee for bringing this type of measure 
before the House. 

There is one factor in the bill, as I 
understand it, which is a change in the 
rapid acceleration depreciation, which 
either the gentleman did not explain or, 
if he did, the explanation of which I 
missed 


Mr. MILLS. What we have done in 
that respect, very briefly, is to suspend 
for the same period of time that we sus- 
pend the 7-percent investment credit the 
use of accelerated methods of deprecia- 
tion with respect to buildings. These 
were the accelerated methods written 
into law in the Internal Revenue Code 
in 1954. They give the taxpayer the 
right to depreciate property under the 
200-percent declining balance method 
and the sum of the years—digits meth- 
od. However, these methods are avail- 
able only for new property in the hands 
of the original user. 

We do preserve, however, the 150-per- 
cent declining balance method which is 
applicable under existing law to old as 
well as new structures. That is, under 
present law, if someone buys from an- 
other person who has used the property 
he could get 150 percent declining bal- 
ance depreciation, but if he built a new 
building he might take as much as 200 
percent declining balance depreciation 
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under the provisions of existing law. 
Under this suspension he would get only 
the 150-percent rate on new property 
constructed or ordered during the sus- 
pension period. There would be no ef- 
fect on the 150-percent declining 
balance depreciation which will continue 
to be available even though this prop- 
erty is transferred during the suspension 
period. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. Would the distin- 
guished gentleman discuss the problem 
of a businessman whose place of business 
is being taken by condemnation? 

Mr. MILLS. I heard the gentleman 
discuss that during the consideration of 
the rule. 

There is no special provision here for 
a person who loses property as the result 
of condemnation. I would call attention 
to the fact that whenever a State takes 
property there is a provision in the Fed- 
eral tax law for a forgiveness of the capi- 
tal gain that he would otherwise have to 
pay taxes on in connection with that 
property, provided he reinvests in similar 
property within a limited period of time 
and meets certain other conditions. That 
gives the taxpayer, in a condemnation 
aly about as good a break as we could 
give. 

We did not in this bill also give him 
the right to use the 1954 code accelerated 
depreciation methods with respect to any 
replacement property he acquired during 
the suspension period. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. I want to 
point out the very important argument 
the distinguished chairman made when 
he pointed out that the capacity to pro- 
duce capital goods has gone to the point 
it can outstrip demand. When the point 
arises it has, it is very dangerous. The 
cussing the rule, that we have no fear of 
argument was made, when we were dis- 
inflation if we can produce enough goods 
to meet demand. 

Mr. MILLS. That is the longrun ar- 
gument, but we can have an inflationary 
situation in the short run when we try 
to increase our capacity too quickly. 
Moreover, if the increase in capacity con- 
tinues to far outstrip the 4- to 5-percent 
normal growth that we have, we are 
bound to reach a period of time in which 
there is overcapacity. This can have se- 
rious economic effects. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

This excess capacity would then have 
to be less than fully utilized until de- 
mand caught up with it. 

We are talking here about the short 
run. I would agree with everything said 
if we were repealing these provisions. 
The long-range situation then would be 
an important factor to take into account. 

Mr. OLSON of Minnesota. I wish to 
say I do agree with the chairman. I 
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merely wanted to emphasize the point, 
because it is an appealing argument that 
can be made to one who does not examine 
thoroughly what the gentleman has said, 

Mr. MILLS. I might point out the 
reason there are such order backlogs. in 
capital, goods industries is not so much a 
lack of capacity as it is a lack of skilled 
workers. Skilled workers are badly 
needed in the machine tool industries, as 
we all know. Those available are being 
worked overtime. 

This bill will not put men out of work 
in the capital goods industries. Labor 
conditions are so tight in these industries 
now that overtime is general and com- 
petition for skilled workers is intense. On 
page 8 of the committee report statistics 
outlining this situation are presented, 
They show that the rate of unemploy- 
ment in the nonelectrical machinery in- 
dustries is down to the extraordinarily 
low rate of 1.4 percent while the length 
of the average workweek has risen to 43.4 
hours. 

This bill, by encouraging the deferral 
of marginal investments, will relieve the 
demand pressures on the capital goods 
industries which, in view of the shortage 
of skilled labor, are refiected in higher 
wage rates and more overtime and not in 
increased employment. 

The bill passed yesterday is not in con- 
flict with H.R. 17607 because it aims to 
train people to fill the vacancies for 
skilled workers. When the supply of 
skilled workers is increased, then in- 
creased demands on the capital goods 
industries can be met without generating 
inflationary pressures. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to my friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I wonder 
if this would not be an appropriate time 
to make a little legislative history about 
an item on which there seems to be some 
doubt. This has to do with the matter 
of the special purpose buildings which 
are now eligible for the investment 
credit, and whether the language used in 
the committee report the term build- 
ings” as used in the “equipped building 
rule” is intended to include special pur- 
pose buildings.” 

Mr. MILLS. Which would remain eli- 
gible under certain circumstances for 
the investment credit? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And 
would remain eligible. 

Mr. MILLS. The answer is “Yes,” 
clearly “Yes,” 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. There 
seems to be some ambiguity. 

Mr. MILLS. So I understand. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin.. But we 
did intend to do it. 

Mr. MILLS. There is no. question. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. The spe- 
cial purpose buildings which are. eligible 
for the investment credit would be clas- 
sified as buildings for the equipped build- 
ing rule. 

Mr. MILLS. Ves. There is no ques- 
tion but what, the committee intended 
to include as a “building” under the 
“equipped building rule” any so-called 
special purpose buildings which may be 
eligible for the investment credit. This 
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rule is used not only to determine 
whether a building is applicable for the 
accelerated depreciation methods where 
some construction began before the sus- 
pension period, but also whether ma- 
chinery and equipment and special pur- 
pose buildings are applicable for the in- 
vestment credit. Certainly in determin- 
ing whether construction had started 
with respect to building, we intended to 
include under the same construction rule 
as ordinary buildings those special pur- 
pose buildings or structures designed for 
specific types of operations. 

Mr. Chairman, I would close by urging 
the membership of this House not to be 
misled by some of the arguments that 
have been made and will be made about 
the longrun effort of such action as we 
take here by calling attention to the 
fact that shortrun considerations must 
govern in the case of a temporary suspen- 
sion. We have emphasized the inten- 
tion of Congress to retain the invest- 
ment credit as a long run feature of the 
tax laws. This is indicated by the 
amendments we have made which will go 
into effect at the conclusion of the sus- 
pension when the investment credit be- 
comes available again, I am referring 
here to the fact that we increased the 
percentage of tax above $25,000 that sets 
a limit for the investment credit, a tax- 
payer can take in a taxable year from 
25 percent of that excess amount to 50 
percent. This is the percentage we had 
in the House bill as it passed in 1962. 
This measure, coupled with the longer 
carryforward we provided for unused in- 
vestment credits, emphasizes our intent 
to restore the credit. Therefore that this 
bill is not injurious even in the long run. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he is prepared to tell the 
House about the action of the committee 
with respect to the amendment on air 
and water pollution. 

Mr. MILLS. I will later. The com- 
mittee has a committee amendment in 
that area as well as in another one, 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I will support this bill, 
although not without considerable reluc- 
tance. Frankly, in my judgment, we are 
not offered much choice. I am convinced 
and have been convinced for a long time 
that we in this country face a real prob- 
lem of inflation and something had to be 
done. Unfortunately, I think the ad- 
ministration is late in recognizing this 
problem. For the past 6 months the ad- 
ministration has been attempting to 
sweep it under the rug, but it is still 
here and it is growing, and it is time that 
the administration and the Congress 
faced up to it. 

I am supporting the bill because it is 
the only measure proposed by the ad- 
ministration and within the jurisdiction 
of this committee, on which I serve, as a 
means of combating the inflationary 
pressures confronting our economy. As 
such I feel I must support it. 

I am,equally convinced, however, that 
the major cause of the problem is ex- 
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cessive Government spending, not busi- 
ness spending. This administration has 
deliberately, in spite of all warnings, 
failed to recognize that the Nation could 
not finance a war in Asia and at the 
same time steadily expand new domestic 
spending programs. I know of no econ- 
omist outside of Government who thinks 
today that we can do both. Even Walter 
Heller, certainly no believer, in the past 
at least, in Government frugality, recent- 
ly said as much. This is not, I would re- 
mind you, the statement of a conservative 
or traditional economist who basically 
believes in balanced budgets. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the statement of 
an economist who in 1962, when he was 
President Kennedy’s chief economic ad- 
viser, said that to reduce Government ex- 
penditures at the same time you reduced 
taxes would be self-defeating. 

But, Mr. Chairman, then Mr. Heller 
says that we are headed for big deficits 
unless“ —and I use his words—‘unless 
the President swings into action on a 
new fiscal course.” He concludes, and I 
again quote him: 

The national income level has no business 
being in deficit in an overheated economy, 
at or below a 4-percent unemployment rate. 


Furthermore, Mr, Chairman, the defi- 
cit we are facing in an overheated econ- 
omy cannot be attributed to any short- 
fall in Federal revenue. The Government 
will take in at least $116 billion in Federal 
revenue in fiscal 1967, and this is in ad- 
dition to the social security taxes and 
special excises dedicated for a specific 
purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, I say “at least $116 
billion” because this estimate was made a 
few months ago and already appears 
conservative. Revenues are ample not 
only for all of the normal expenditures 
of Government, but to finance the cost 
of the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. Chairman, we are facing a deficit 
only because Government expenditures 
have exceeded revenues, and unless re- 
stricted, will continue to exceed any rev- 
enues which our tax system can produce. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we cannot blame 
it all on the Vietnam war. Both civilian 
and military outlays are accelerating. 
This Congress, under the overwhelming 
control of the Democrat Party, is moving 
at an accelerated pace to vote out new 
and unbudgeted billions. 

Mr. Chairman, our Federal expendi- 
tures are skyrocketing, and we had better 
take note of that fact. In July of this 
year, the first month of the new fiscal 
year, monthly Government expenditures 
were up by about $3 billion from the year 
before. 

Mr. Chairman, when this increase was 
brought to the attention of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in our hearings he stated 
that 1 month’s figures did not mean very 
much. But, now we have the August 
figures, and total Government expendi- 
tures for the month of August were up 
$2 billion over the same month last year. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, for 
just the first 2 months of fiscal year 1967 
Government expenditures are $5 billion 
more than expenditures of a year ago. 
Monthly expenditures are running well 
in excess of $10 billion a month—$10,3 
billion in July—and $11 billion in August. 
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At this rate, unless something is done, 
and done quickly, Government expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year 1967 may well 
exceed $127 billion, and not the $112 bil- 
lion that we were told would be the 
budget of expenditures for fiscal 1967 in 
the President’s budget message of last 
January. 

And, Mr. Chairman, what is the ad- 
ministration doing about it? We are 
told that the President has directed a 
cutback of $3 billion in expenditures. 
My chairman has said that this will be 
done. I frankly do not believe that it 
will be. 

When asked about this cutback, the 
Secretary’s answer reminded me of one 
of the common complaints of those who 
advocate truth in packaging—the pack- 
age or the grocer’s shelves, bearing the 
label or sticker “3 cents off.” They com- 
plain about this “3 cents off.” Off of 
what, Mr. Chairman? 

That is just what we have here. This 
$3 billion off. Off of what? We are not 
told. The Secretary suggested a cutback 
of $3 billion. Off of what? We were 
never told. 

Did he mean $3 billion off the $112 bil- 
lion estimated in the budget for expendi- 
tures or $3 billion off the $127 billion, the 
current level of expenditures? In my 
judgment, it makes a big difference where 
we start from as far as cutting back ex- 
penditures. 

Truth in packaging and truth in Gov- 
ernment financing apparently have dif- 
ferent meanings to this administration. 
I see nothing to give me any confidence, 
to put at rest my doubts, that this admin- 
istration really intends to cut back on 
spending programs. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Evidently, a 
quorum is not present. The Clerk will 
call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 322] 
Abbitt Farnsley Martin, Mass. 
Abernethy no Miller 
Adams Fisher Monagan 
Albert Flood Morrison 
Anderson, Fogarty Morse 
Tenn. Ford, Moss 
Andrews, Wiliam D. Murphy, N.Y. 
George W. Fulton, Tenn. Murray 
Ashley Gettys Nedzi 
Aspinall Gray Nix 
Grider O’Brien 
Bolling Gross O'Konski 
Bolton Gubser Olsen, Mont. 
Bow Hagan, Ga O'Neill, Mass. 
Brown, Calif Hamilton Ottinger 
Cabell Hanna Pirnie 
Callaway Hansen, Wash. Poage 
Carter Harvey, Ind Fool 
Casey Hawkins Powell 
Celler Hays Purcell 
Cohelan Hébert Race 
Corman Helstoski Reld, N.Y. 
Craley Johnson, Okla. Reinecke 
Curtin eogh Resnick 
Daddario King, N.Y. Roberts 
Dague King, Utah Robison 
Davis, Ga Landrum Rogers, Tex 
Denton McCarthy Roncalio 
Derwinski McClory Rooney, Pa 
Dickinson McDade Scott 
Dyal McMillan Selden 
Edmondson McVicker Slack 
Ala. Mackay Stephens 
Edwards, Calif. Mackie Teague, Tex. 
Evans, Colo. Martin, Ala Thomas 
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Thompson, N.J. Utt llis 
Thompson, Tex. Vivian Wilson, Bob 
Toll Walker, N. Mex. Wilson, 
Tunney Weltner Charles H 
Tupper Whitten Wright 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Sisk) hav- 
ing assumed the chair, Mr. Hansen of 
Iowa, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 17607, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 312 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to be 
spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{Mr. Byrnes] had 8 minutes remaining. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES.]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, as I said, I have seen nothing 
yet to give me any confidence—to put at 
rest my doubts—that this administra- 
tion really means to cut back on its 
spending program, or that this Congress 
will force the administration to do so. 
And, even at face value, a cutback of $3 
billion from an expenditure level of $127 
billion, still leaves us with a budget well 
in excess of $124 billion. And, I do not 
call that cutting back Government 
expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the bill be- 
cause I believe that it constitutes at least 
some recognition on the part of the ad- 
ministration that an inflationary prob- 
lem does exist. And as far as I am con- 
cerned it not only exists, but it is urgent, 
Prices for food, goods and services have 
been increasing at an accelerated rate, 
and if one does not believe that this is an 
urgent problem, one deserving our atten- 
tion, just ask any housewife. 

Mr. Chairman, increases in the cost- 
of-living index have exceeded any period 
during the past 10 years. 

Interest rates—which are a part of the 
costs the American consumer must pay 
whether he is buying a house, an auto- 
mobile or a major household appliance 
have risen to the highest level in 40 years. 
While the dollar is buying less and less, 
it is costing more and more to borrow. 

If you do not think this is an urgent 
problem, just ask the auto dealer who 
must finance his inventory or a home 
builder who must get money to finance a 
house. 

Residential construction is down more 
than 30 percent and new starts have de- 
clined at an even greater rate. Residen- 
tial construction is the first casualty of 
the administration policy of guns and 
frills. 

If this administration and this Con- 
gress does not do more than just what 
is in this bill, there will be many more 
casualties. 

The deterioration of the value of the 
dollar, in other words “inflation,” has led 
to a steady drain of our gold reserves. 
The international banking fraternity is 
meeting now in Washington and the con- 
tinuing deficit fiscal policy of the United 
pide OA, Da me Pt TESE 
cussion. 
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The administration not only has created 
an inflation at home but we are being 
blamed largely for exporting inflation 
abroad. 

Nevertheless, I am reluctant in my 
supported of this bill and it is only the 
overriding urgency of the problem of in- 
flation that has overcome may reluc- 
tance. 

First. I am reluctant because I do not 
think that a suspension of investment 
credit can be enacted which will be equi- 
table to all taxpayers and this one cer- 
tainly will not be. 

When the investment credit was first 
enacted, the Congress selected an arbi- 
trary date and extended the credit to 
facilities put into use after that date re- 
gardless of when the facility might have 
been ordered, purchased or planned by 
the taxpayer. The taxpayer who had al- 
ready acquired facilities without the need 
of the incentive was penalized. The tax- 
payer who held back was rewarded. Now 
the converse situation exists in the bill 
before us. The suspension is predicated 
on the date that the taxpayer contracted 
to buy the equipment. The taxpayer who 
held back on expansion plans—yes, who 
held back in deference to the request of 
the President—will be penalized. Tax- 
payers who went ahead without regard 
to the President’s request will get the 
benefit of the credit. 

Second. I am reluctant because this 
bill does more than just suspend the in- 
vestment credit. It also provides for a 
liberalization of the credit at the end 
of the suspension period. 

The period for carrying forward an 
unused credit is extended from 5 years 
to 7 years. Since we are suspending the 
credit for 16 months, I believe this is only 
fair and proper. 

But in addition, after the suspension 
period, the maximum amount by which 
a taxpayer can reduce his tax liability 
by the investment credit is increased 
from 25 percent to 50 percent. 

In other words, while their present 
credit could only reduce a taxpayer's 
liability in excess of $25,000 by 25 per- 
cent, this bill will provide that the credit 
can reduce a taxpayer’s liability by 50 
percent. 

For certain industries, this will mean 
an automatic reduction of one-third in 
the taxes that they are presently paying. 

This liberalization was adopted after 
very little consideration by the commit- 
tee, and without any supporting data. 
It was not recommended by the adminis- 
tration. I know of no reason why we 
should liberalize the credit across the 
board in this manner. 

If an industry cannot use the credit 
because the ratio of capital investment to 
earnings are high, there might be some 
justification for providing an exception 
to the 25-percent rule. In other words, 
if year in and year out, investment to 
an industry will give rise to a credit which 
is high in relation to normal earnings in 
that industry, you might be able to make 
a case for liberalization of the credit. 

On the other hand, where the earnings 
of an industry are not low in relation 
to capital investment but the industry 
is prevented from using the full amount 
of the credit because other tax induce- 
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ments serve to reduce taxable income 
and result in reduction in tax liability 
to which the 25-percent reduction ap- 
plies, in those cases I certainly can see 
no reason for the liberalizing of the in- 
vestment credit. 

In those industries, the problem does 
not arise because capital investments are 
high relation to earnings. The problem 
arises in those industries because the tax 
liability—reduced on account of other 
provisions in the Internal Revenue 
Code—is low both in relation to earnings 
and to capital investment. 

This provision increasing from 25 to 50 
percent the maximum amount of tax 
liability which can be claimed as an in- 
vestment credit will result in a revenue 
loss—that is a tax reduction—of $850 
million in the fiscal years 1968-70. It is a 
very significant change in the law that 
would confer tremendous benefits on 
relatively few taxpayers. 

If we are going to reduce taxes in the 
fiscal years 1968-70 by $850 million, 
I can think of a lot more deserving areas, 
for reduction. One would be to grant 
taxpayers a tax credit for the cost of edu- 
cating their children. A tax credit of 
$850 million would go a long way toward 
alleviating the burden of educational ex- 
penses on harassed parents. 

Third. I am reluctant to support the 
bill for another reason. Fundamentally, 
in my judgment, this is predominantly 
tinkering with our tax laws as a gim- 
mick, which the investment credit is, it 
is subject to tinkering. Notwithstanding 
protestations to the contrary, the credit 
is not and cannot be a part of our basic 
tax structure. It is a subsidy, pure and 
simple, and as such the temptation to 
tinker will be irresistible. 

It is for that reason I maintained when 
the credit was enacted, and I still believe 
today, that the conventional tax recovery 
of capital investment through more ade- 
quate depreciation allowances, as liberal 
as needs be, should be substituted for the 
investment credit. 

Fourth. I am reluctant because the bill 
is deficient. It does not fully meet the 
problems to which it is directed. The 
bill is intended to dampen enthusiasm for 
capital expansion. It takes away the 
inducement where the funds for expan- 
sion are supplied by private financing. 
However, it leaves untouched a large 
area, namely, the plants which are being 
built today and financed through tax- 
exempt industrial bonds. 

The Treasury admits that the issuance 
of these tax-exempt industrial bonds has 
become a real problem. Today practi- 
cally no major manufacturing company 
has to put up its own plant. If it shops 
around, it can find a municipality or a 
county that will issue tax-exempt bonds, 
build a plant, and rent the plant at a 
low rate. 

In suspending the inducement for pri- 
vate construction of industrial facili- 
ties, we are making it even more attract- 
ive, it seems to me, to finance these fa- 
cilities through tax-exempt bonds. 

I and many of my colleagues have in- 
troduced bills directed toward this abuse 
of the tax-exempt privilege, but not- 
withstanding repeated requests, the 
Treasury has been reluctant to take a 
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position on these bills. I think that this 
is a matter which should have been cov- 
ered in the pending legislation. 

Finally, and I think most important, 
I am reluctant because this bill, along 
with the so-called cutback in expendi- 
tures, has been hailed by the adminis- 
tration’s spokesmen as the solution to the 
problem of inflation, and I do not want 
to participate in that deception. Yes, I 
agree that this bill can have some salu- 
tary effects. As the economist from the 
Federal Reserve Board who appeared 
before the committee told us, suspension 
of the investment credit may not 
serve to bring down interest rates to 
a more reasonable level, it might not 
sufficiently dampen the competition for 
investment funds to bring about a re- 
duction in interest rates, but, as he said, 
it could well prevent interest rates from 
going higher. 

If this will have that result, I think it 
certainly would be salutary, and I am 
satisfied that the bill will do some good. 
Otherwise I would not support it even 
reluctantly. 

I believe the facts and figures pointed 
out by our chairman should be recog- 
nized by every individual here as calling 
for some kind of action. He points out 
that the plans for new plant and equip- 
ment for 1966 are about 17 percent above 
the plant and equipment put in place in 
1965. In 1965 it was up 15.7 percent 
above the previous year. In 1964, it was 
up 14.5 percent. In 1962 and in 1963, the 
normal growth in new plant and equip- 
ment amounted to about 7 percent from 
year to year. If this will help to taper 
that off, I believe it will be helpful as 
far as coping with at least some aspect 
of this inflationary structure is con- 
cerned. It is on that basis that I sup- 
port it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

I am concerned, however, over the fact 
that it may not do enough good. Like 
so many of these proposals of the admin- 
istration, it will be oversold. 

What we are enacting into law is 
nothing more than a deferred partial 
suspension of the investment credit. Its 
effect will be spread over an extended 
period of time. Its impact will be 
blurred. It is not very strong medicine 
for the inflationary pressures in the mar- 
ketplace today. Therefore I say this, 
unless it is accompanied by some real 
concerted effort by the administration 
and by this Congress, to cut back spend- 
ing, even this effort that we make today 
can well be wasted. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak 
just briefly on the matter of an amend- 
ment that will be offered to this bill. It 
is an amendment which I proposed in 
the Ways and Means Committee during 
our earlier consideration of the legisla- 
tion and which was rejected, but which 
subsequently the committee has reviewed, 
and will reverse itself, and accept the 
amendment I will offer. It is an amend- 
ment to exempt water and air pollution 
control facilities. The amendment would 
permit expenditures designed to help 
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clean up our streams and air to continue 
to enjoy the 7-percent credit. 

We will soon be considering a $2.5 
billion Federal aid program to attack 
the problem of water pollution. With- 
out this amendment, this bill would take 
away or suspend for a period of 16 
months the investment credit for facili- 
ties for water and air pollution control. 
For these facilities, the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit is a small but, it seems 
to me, significant incentive. It would 
indeed be unfortunate if the effect of the 
bill would be to suspend for a period of 
16 months the thrust of private industry 
toward cleaning up our streams and 
cleaning up our air. 

Improvement of our streams and the 
air which we breathe is a massive under- 
taking. It will require all of the re- 
sources which can be spared by the Fed- 
eral Government and by State govern- 
ment and by local government and by 
private industry. Frankly, I believe we 
should go further. I have had pending 
for a number of years legislation which 
would permit accelerated amortization 
for facilities of this kind. I still believe 
we should focus in on this problem and 
give a real and more realistic incentive 
to private industry to construct these 
facilities. 

But I certainly believe we would look 
very foolish if we said to industry, “We 
want you to install facilities to prevent 
water pollution and to prevent air pollu- 
tion. The Federal Government is em- 
barking on a $2.5 billion program, but 
you people wait for 16 months before you 
do anything.” 

That would be the implication if this 
bill is not amended as we propose to 
amend it during the amending process. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I associate myself with the remarks 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. As 
the author of the amendment in the 
Public Works Committee, wherein we are 
asking the agencies to study the ways 
and means of offering incentives for the 
industry of our country to provide better 
treatment facilities, I join with the gen- 
tleman. I compliment him and I will 
support this amendment when it comes 
up on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I have introduced a bill (H.R. 
16078) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, to allow an incentive tax 
credit to the amount of 20 percent of 
the cost of constructing or otherwise 
providing certified facilities for the con- 
trol of water or air pollution and to 
permit the amortization of such costs 
within a period of from 1 to 5 years. 
As the gentleman knows, there are a 
number of our colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle who have introduced the 
same or similar legislation. 

I would like to ask the gentleman if 
approval of the amendment to exempt 
investments in water and air pollution 
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control facilities from the investment 
tax credit suspension in this particular 
bill represents a recognition by the com- 
mittee of the importance of this kind of 
investment at this time, and the value of 
this method of encouraging this kind of 
investment? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I believe 
this is certainly evidence that the com- 
mittee feels the construction of these 
facilities was extremely important. I 
would not say, necessarily, that the com- 
mittee by this has said that the invest- 
ment credit is the only way it should be 
done. Frankly, the proposal I have made 
provides for accelerated amortization in 
this area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 minute addi- 
tional. 

My amendment—the committee 
amendment—does recognize the need 
at least by not withdrawing the in- 
ducement that is in the law today for 
construction of these facilities under the 
7-percent investment credit. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Iam 
happy to hear the gentleman say that. 
I, for one, look forward to the day when 
we can improve this situation by a 20- 
percent investment tax credit. 

I should like to ask another question 
on a specific example, with respect to a 
problem faced in the area of the country 
I represent, by a rather large industry. 

In 1965 an industry in my area an- 
nounced plans to invest some $600 mil- 
lion, $350 million in the local community 
and some $250 million in other places in 
the United States, during the ensuing 
5 years, or by 1970. This investment was 
designed, as I understand it, to reduce 
prices: on. the products which that in- 
dustry manufactures in order to meet 
competition from abroad. These im- 
ports, significantly, have had an adverse 
effect on our balance of payments. 

At the request of the President, some 
time after the investment was an- 
nounced and was begun, the industry 
agreed to stretch it out for a couple of 
years; in other words, to increase the 
time of investment by some 50 percent 
so as to reduce inflationary pressures. 

So far almost $300 million has been 
committed in this major industrial ex- 
pansion. With the suspension of the 
investment tax credit, this industry, 
which finds itself in the middle of work 
on this investment, is going to be obliged 
to go out and in some way find additional 
funds, presumably by borrowing. 

Will this not put additional inflation- 
ary pressure on the money market be- 
cause of the need for these funds to com- 
plete work which cannot be suspended 
without grave cost to the industry and 
perhaps a cost to the country in terms 
of the balance-of-payments problem? 

Mr. -BYRNES of Wisconsin. As I 
mentioned in my statement, there is no 
question that we are going to be able to 
find individual inequities, That is one 
of the reasons which makes me very 
reluctant about this. 

Overall, considering the pressure which 
exists: today, of the increase, this year 
over last year of a 17-percent increase in 
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plant and facilities expansion, most of 
which is financed either through bonds 
or bank loans, some action is needed, 
I believe this action will help to relieve 
some of the pressures. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 1 additional 
minute. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield 
briefly to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
should like to change my example from 
a large industry to a small industry area, 
or even a farming operation, where an 
individual producer or entrepreneuer is 
going to invest $100,000. Let us assume 
that this company, or the individual 
farmer, may have retained his earnings 
over a period of the past few years in 
order to make a major change in his 
production because of the necessities of 
the marketplace, swift technological 
changes or because it is a business in 
which changes cannot be made gradu- 
ally such as switching from dairy to hog 
production, for instance, or, in the print- 
ing business, switching from letter press 
to offset. 

The entrepreneur feels he is going to 
have to go ahead and make this invest- 
ment in spite of the change in the law. 
What kind of a money cost and infla- 
tionary pressure is this legislation raising 
his costs going to create to a company 
that cannot reverse its plans? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I can only 
repeat my answer to the gentleman be- 
fore. You will find individual situations 
where this does create a real inequity, 
just as when we enacted the investment 
credit there were inequities as between 
taxpayers, really giving a windfall to 
some taxpayers in competition with 
others. This was all predicated on the 
basis of timing as to when a particular 
facility went into operation. Now it is 
on the basis of when the taxpayer en- 
tered into the contract. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr, Chairman, I 
would like to take up the matter of the 
yo-yo tax policy. I thought it was really 
avery clever statement of the tax policy, 
but I would like to point out the other 
side of the coin, that is, a yo-yo economy, 
better known as boom and bust. The 
movement of the tax policy up and down 
is really an effort to stop the boom and 
bust of past years. We are today in 
exactly or almost exactly the same situ- 
ation that we were in in 1956 and 1957. 
In 1956 the cost of living index went up 
3.5 percent. In 1957 it went up 2.8 per- 
cent. There were only 4 percent unem- 
ployed. We were having an investment 
boom. All of you know the result of it. 
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There are many people sitting in this 
Congress today who never really expected 
to sit here because of the results of the 
bust that followed that boom. What we 
are trying to do through the tax policy 
is to stop the bust that follows the boom 
or to start a boom when we need one. 

It is time that we began to learn that 
the tax policy of this country along with 
the expenditure policies of the country 
have something to do with boom and 
bust. It was suggested before the com- 
mittees on which I sat as long ago as dur- 
ing the Eisenhower administration that 
the ability to move taxes up and down 
was a very essential thing to create pros- 
perity. One of the first people who ever 
suggested that a tax cut would result 
in a boom was the distinguished Con- 
gressman from New York, a Republican, 
Mr. Reed, as I understand it. Now, no 
one believed much of it then. It was 
a long time ago. But today we know 
that in fact it has been successful. From 
1961 to 1966 the cost of living index 
went up only 1.6 percent per annum. 
From mid-1965 to mid this year the cost 
of living index has gone up 2.8 percent, 
but we are now accustomed to stability. 
Now we object and therefore we get the 
objections from our constituents. We 
want a stable economy and full employ- 
ment. One of the ways to keep this econ- 
omy stable is to put the tax action where 
the boom action is. That action is in in- 
vestment, capital investment. There- 
fore, before we have overbuilt we should 
at least suspend, although personally I 
am for repealing, the investment credit, 
and rewrite it again in a few years and 
use it as a countercyclical device. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to answer 
also the gentleman who pointed out that 
we needed to automate plants and reduce 
the unit labor cost. I would further like 
to point out to the gentleman that he 
should be looking at the economic indica- 
tors. We have reduced the unit labor 
cost, but this has not been followed by a 
reduction in prices, because the manu- 
facturers and the sellers are in a far bet- 
ter position today to negotiate with con- 
sumers than the consumers are to nego- 
tiate with them. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the manufac- 
turers are not going to be willing, with 
the profits that they are now enjoying, to 
ene the bargaining demands of 

r. 

Mr. Chairman, this action that we are 
proposing to take today is the least 
action that we could take to stop a boom 
and to return the economy to stability 
and full employment. Perhaps it will not 
be enough, but if it is too much we can 
quickly move once again to put this in- 
vestment credit into a state of action. 

Personally, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to say that I would have supported the 
bill without a single exemption, but I do 
support this bill. I believe the chairman 
and the balance of the members of the 
committee have done a good job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
nn from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentlewoman 
from Michigan. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe those who are not willing to vote 
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for a “yo-yo” tax policy are willing to 
vote for a “yo-yo” economy, boom and 
bust, just like it used to be. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, during 
the proceedings of the House—before the 
House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of this leg- 
islation—I asked unanimous consent to 
include extraneous matter with my re- 
marks, which matter I shall supply. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this is a good 
note to pick up, the note the gentle- 
woman from Michigan left us with her 
reference to a “boom and bust” economy, 
because that is exactly the situation. I 
further believe that the gentlewoman 
from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS] is ex- 
actly right when she describes it, as I 
understood her to say, that two previous 
elections have been decided upon that 
basis, and that it does not matter what 
the candidates may say and party lead- 
ers may say, the people—and in my 
judgment rightly so—do hold the ad- 
ministration in power responsible for 
these fiscal matters. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill now pending 
before us is not only too late and too 
little, but it actually is a little bit of 
poison at this particular time. 

Mr. Chairman, further I would ob- 
serve that because we have a political 
election due in November, the adminis- 
tration has deliberately made it the pol- 
icy not to do what is the right, or cor- 
rect, or the necessary thing, fiscally, 
which it, itself, knows must be done for 
the welfare of this country. Serious 
inflation and high interest rates require 
that we apply some forceful remedies 
immediately. In fact, Mr. Chairman, 
we are too late to avoid some serious 
damage. The remedies are real, not 
fictitious, expenditure cuts, which many 
of us have been pointing out were nec- 
essary back a year ago, when it became 
clear that the war in Vietnam was es- 
calating, as well as these Great Society 
programs, which many of us pointed out 
were just the beginning of expenditures 
when the seeds were implanted, but 
which are now beginning to flourish. 

Mr. Chairman, last December the 
Federal Reserve Board recognized these 
increased inflationary pressures and 
tried to use monetary policies to hold 
the price level so that the consumer did 
not bear the brunt of this rising infla- 
tion. 

I might add and to also strike at the 
problem of increased interest rates— 
only to have the administration through 
the President himself, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Chairman of the Pres- 
ident’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget make speeches around this coun- 
try castigating the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem for this action. 

When the Joint Economic Committee 
held hearings to look into this last De- 
cember—and I, as a ranking Republican 
of the House, consented to these hear- 
ings—I thought I had a commitment 
that they were going to be full hearings, 
not just to hear the Federal Reserve 
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Board but to hear the other members of 
the quadriad; namely, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Advis- 
ers, so we could examine into these fiscal 
and economic problems. Only to find 
out the majority party, the Democratic 
Party, who controls the committee, the 
chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Patman] and others, refused to call 
these witnesses. 

This became a matter of public issue 
and this matter was forced to an actual 
record vote by the Republican members 
of the Joint Economic Committee and 
we were defeated. 

I would suggest, and I have said so and 
until I am contradicted, I will adhere to 
it, under orders from the administration 
not to call them in. 

All of this time has been lost. We 
have gone through these ensuing months 
of January, February, March, April, May, 
June, July, August, and now finishing up 
September with this administration not 
doing one blessed thing to meet this se- 
rious problem of inflation which is 
caused not by the housewife buying ex- 
pensive cuts of meat, not by business 
expanding as it should to create jobs for 
people and to meet the demands of our 
people for goods and services, but be- 
cause of the spending policies of the ad- 
ministration—spending beyond revenues. 

Nothing done in this area, nothing 
done in the tax area either except at 
the beginning of the year—and this was 
something that we all responded to on 
our side, as I recall it, the need for more 
revenues as far as cutting back on the 
excise tax cut that we made. That was 
done in January. A very good thing, but 
really not hitting at the base of this prob- 
lem—excessive expenditures. 

So the President of the United States 
has been lecturing the people of this 
country, and lecturing this Congress, I 
might say, for voting money beyond his 
budget. All the time this has been going 
on he has been increasing his expendi- 
tures. 

This is what has caused the grave 
problem that faces our society. 

In January I said we could afford both 
guns and butter because I felt certain 
we were able to. The President and the 
leaders of the administration said that 
the Vietnam war is a lesser percentage of 
the gross national product than was the 
Korean war—to try to minimize the con- 
cern that the people and Congress might 
have about the cost of the war. This was 
an accurate statement and it is. It is an 
accurate statement. But the point is we 
went into the Viet war without ever hav- 
ing reduced, as we should have, the Fed- 
eral debt, as a ratio of GNP to where the 
debt was manageable and at a time when 
we were at the peak of an economic up- 
turn. 

So here we are, too little, too late. 

The only difference I have with my col- 
league the gentleman from Wisconsin 
Mr. BYRNES] is that he feels—and I can 
respect his feeling and it is the feeling 
of many people—well, even if it is too 
little should we be in the position of not 
even granting that? 
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There are two reasons why I argue 
“no.” 

No. 1, that which might have been a 
remedy, is today a bit of poison. Exam- 
ining, as our committee did, over a period 
of weeks into the problem of suspending 
this investment credit, many of us be- 
came completely convinced that it was 
not the kind of thing, as the gentlewo- 
man from Michigan would suggest, you 
can use as a yo-yo. This is the kind of 
thing that you cannot just cut off and 
put on and shut off. It just is not a de- 
vice that lends itself to the purpose. 

But even aside from the fact that the 
bill is too late. Already there are indica- 
tions in the marketplace that there is a 
slowing down of capital investment. 
This actually could be poison at this par- 
ticular time. 

But beyond that I think it is a cruel 
and @ dangerous thing to led the people 
of this country to think that the admin- 
istration is doing something about the 
problem of inflation when it really is not. 
In other words, there is not enough in 
this poison or palliative, to meet the 
serious problem of inflation. Indeed, 
there is almost nothing in it. 

I am going to read from the interroga- 
tion that I conducted of the Secretary 
of the Treasury in the public hearings 
beginning on page 87 of the hearings, I 
am putting the complete interrogation in 
the Recorp so that it will not be out of 
context. These are merely my observa- 
tions after rather lengthy interrogation, 
trying unsuccessfully to get estimates 
from the administration on expenditures, 
trying to get their estimates on revenues, 
trying to understand where they were 
taking their $3 billion cut. I think the 
ReEcorD will show I was completely un- 
cessful in getting any estimates at all. 

Reading from the page to which I 
referred— 

Mr. Curtis. Mr. Secretary, this committee 
deals with this problem all the time in our 
estimates on the costs of the various social 
security programs we have, and the way we 
go about it is by making high estimates and 
low estimates. 

We have before us the assumptions. We 
do the same thing in the highway program 
and you know this committee has to figure 
out its revenues, the high and the low, and 
at one time we decided to stretch the pro- 
gram out and increase revenues a little bit. 
If you really are working with the Congress, 
to use your phrase, I would say you have to 
give the Congress some of your assumptions 
on these things. We have none of these 
assumptions. 

I would like to know what programs are 
to be deferred. Congress has a right to have 
a judgment on whether this program or an- 
other program or another would be the one 
that should be deferred or postponed or how 
the level should be in light of this. As I 
said in January, I ht we could have 
both guns and butter, but I felt we had to 
do a lot of hard work to figure out how in 
fact to afford both. 

‘Today I am convinced that we cannot have 
them both and we are going to have to 
figure out priorities, but to do that we need 
to have some criteria and some assumptions. 
Here we are now, left practically as if there 
were no hearings at all as far as I am 
concerned. 

One other thing. You are not here to ask 
us for revenue in this bill, which I think 
I would observe, I wish you were. I think 
probably one way and ‘a preferable way, 
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rather than fouling up business planning, 
would be to ask for additional revenue— 
and I say this as one who thought in the 
beginning the investment credit was bad 
economics and bad tax law. But having put 
it into law you have something that you 
can’t pull out for the very arguments that 
Mr. Schultze has been giving us, the dif- 
ficulties in planning construction and 80 
forth. 

This tends to affect long-range planning. 
This is not a thing that I could see would 
haye a real impact other than psychologi- 
cally. I would rather see you come in and 
ask for additional revenue from, say, a 2- 
percent increase in the corporate tax or if 
that wouldn’t be enough to even have an 
increase in individual income taxes. 

If the people had some understanding of 
what the needs of the Government were I 
think there would be a response, but you are 
not prepared at this moment to give the peo- 
ple’s representatives, this committee of the 
Congress, these estimates, so of course you 
are not in a position to ask us for tax in- 
creases. 

But we are concerned and your presenta- 
tion makes it very clear that you are con- 
cerned with the problems of debt manage- 
ment, the other aspect of financing Govern- 
ment when we don’t get it through revenues, 
and this becomes in these recommendations 
you have made here a very crucial point of 
judgment. 

I have always said the basic judgment first 
to be made when we get into the field of debt 
management is first what should be the 
mix between current revenue to pay our 
bills and debt and that decision should be 
made first. Then, as we make that decision 
we can move into the problems that confront 
us in debt ent. 

Well, I have done the best, I can. I am 
sorry. I think this record is a very sorry 
one. That is a personal opinion. I hope the 
public will judge it. I can’t express the shock 
that I experience when I think that our 
country is being handled in the fashion that 
these kind of answers indicate. 


Mr. Chairman, this is the shock that 
I now wish to express here in the RECORD. 
The hearings, as well as the executive 
sessions, reveal that the administration 
does not give us this data. The people 
of this country have not been leveled 
with. As I said elsewhere in the hear- 
ings our country has been moved into this 
serious fiscal situation step by step, with- 
out the Congress having been brought 
into the confidence of the Executive, 
which, of course, means—we being the 
people’s representatives—that the peo- 
ple have not been confided in. 

I compared this to the manner in 
which the administration has escalated 
the Vietnam war. The Congress has not 
been brought in step by step with the 
judgments made by the administration. 
So, of course, the people of this country 
have not been informed. We still have 
not been told what the increased costs of 
the two wars—Vietnam and poverty—are 
although we know they are great. 

Let me give some estimates which I be- 
lieve are realistic about the Nation’s 
fiscal picture. The President in his 
budget message of this January said he 
would spend $128.8 billion for fiscal year 
1966-67. Note that this is out of a total 
power to spend of $236 billion. There is 
$114.7 billion carryover power to spend, 
plus $121.9 billion additional requests for 
spending from this Congress. The Presi- 
dent has already indicated that this 
Congress has gone about 85 billion over 
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his requests in the appropriations bills 
that have been passed, which gives the 
President $241.6 billion power to spend. 
Add to that the supplemental defense ap- 
propriation bill that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] has told us is going 
to range between $5 and $15 billion, 
money the President is already spending 
without full authority. Just taking the 
$10 billion median figure, the President 
has the power right now to spend over 
$250 billion. 

He said in January, “I will only spend 
$112.8 billion.” That is the point I was 
making to the chairman of the commit- 
tee in the colloquy we had during his 
remarks, that the President has this 
great power to spend or not spend, to a 
large degree, apart from the Congress. 
A flexibility that Mr. Schultze estimated 
of about $25 billion one way or the other. 
Frankly, I believe Mr. Schultze was being 
very conservative. There is a great deal 
more flexibility. What is this expendi- 
ture figure going to be? Is it to be $112.8 
billion or $130 billion? 

Let us go back. There is the January 
budget figure of $112.8 billion. In the 
President’s message to the Congress rec- 
ommending the suspension of investment 
credit, he had two other things he said 
he was going to do. 

One was to cut $3 billion off expendi- 
tures. We do not know from where, or 
from what spending level. But, second, 
he was not going to have the Federal 
Government go on to sell participation 
certificates to the sum of $4 billion-plus 
that the Congress had at his request pre- 
viously granted him. 

By the way, in that debate over giving 
the President power to sell participation 
certificates many of us took the floor to 
point out the error of that philosophy. 
I am glad the administration sees the 
error of its way, here. 

So, we immediately add to the $112.8 
billion, the more than $4 billion that they 
are not going to get from selling off these 
capital assets. That would otherwise be 
a reduction in expenditure according to 
our unique Federal accounting system. 
So it has to be added on. So we have 
$117 billion. The President has said the 
Congress has gone about $5 billion or 
more above his requests for new power 
to spend. But anyway, of that $5 billion 
new power to spend, $3 billion will have 
to be spent. 

So there is $120 billion, to which we 
add the $10 billion we know is going 
to come in for the Defense Department 
supplemental—which will be at a mini- 
mum $10 billion—or, in other words, an 
expenditure level of $130 billion for fiscal 
1967 not $112.8, which was $6 billion 
more than expenditure in fiscal 1966 
which in turn was $10 billion more than 
fiscal 1965. So in 2 years the Johnson ad- 
ministration has gone from $96.5 billion 
to $130 billion expenditure. 

Let us take a look at what the figures 
already in, are. Even though these esti- 
mates might have been made in this way, 
some may say perhaps this is not so 
realistic. However, the figures for the 
first 2 months of this fiscal year now 
available indicate that the estimates are 
all too accurate. 
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In the September economic indicators, 
on page 35, we have the chart on Fed- 
eral financing. It gives us for the month 
of July 1966, the first month of fiscal 
1967, the expenditure figure of $10.3 
billion. 

In my interrogation of the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Budget I said, “Well, if you will not give 
me any estimates, let us just multiply 
$10.3 billion by 12 months, and that will 
give us something to goon.” He rejected 
that because, he said, he thought this 
was not a representative month, and 
made the very proper comment that one 
cannot always go by a month. I said, 
“That is true.” He went through some 
of the things that he said made this 
unrepresentative. I said, “All right. 
Having gone through all this, now give us 
your estimate.” He refused to do that. 

Now we have—and this just came out 
recently, after the hearings—the ex- 
penditure figure for the month of August. 
I read from the monthly statement of 
receipts and expenditures, U.S. Govern- 
ment, July 1, 1966, to August 31, 1966, 
table 3, page 11. The figure is $11.042 
billion. In other words, the month of 
August indeed was not represented by 
the month of July, because it went up 
about 0.7 it was too little, and the ensuing 
months will probably show up to be in- 
creasingly more. 

Now, if we take these two figures and 
figure out the mean, we will come close 
to the $130 billion, $128.04 billion, for 
the full fiscal year 1967. 

Most of us really know that the cost 
of the Vietnam war and of the other 
domestic programs is going up in this 
range. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
the expenditure side of the budget for 
this fiscal year. 

What about the revenue side? Let us 
go back to the latest revenue estimates 
made by our Joint Committee on Tax- 
ation. They made this estimate about 
the time we had the debt ceiling before 
us last May. These revenue estimates 
were up to about $116 billion for the 
coming fiscal year. That was up from 
$104.6 billion of revenues for the previ- 
ous year. 

Let us take these estimates and see if 
$116 billion is about right. 

I asked, by the way, if this revenue es- 
timate were still within our sights, and 
the answer was “Yes,” and then they 
thought probably it would be increased 
a little bit to $117 billion. 

I believe it will be, too, because rev- 
enues go up with inflation. The Federal 
Government makes money as a result of 
inflation. Literally makes money. So 
governments gain from this misery im- 
posed on its people—but only in the short 
run. 

We have a rough way of estimating 
revenue in relation to gross national 
product. We had $104.6 billion revenues 
for fiscal 1966 based on a gross national 
product of $681.2 billion. Now, for every 
increase in gross national product over 
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the base we can estimate probably a 1 
for 6, or as some have said, perhaps a 1 
for 4 increase in revenues. 

The estimates we get on what the gross 
national product probably will be for this 
calendar year (which is the proper base 
for the fiscal year) are $740 billion, and 
this gives us a differential of about $60 
billion added GNP. If we divide by 6 
we get $10 billion of additional revenue 
and if we divide by 4 we get $15 bil- 
lion of additional revenue, to be added 
to the $104 billion. So we can see from 
those that the $117 billion is probably 
pretty accurate, which leaves us—and 
this is the crucial point—a deficit of $13 
billion to finance. 

Now the financial pinch is already 
with us. The Government right now is 
not paying off on defense contracts in a 
timely way. People who are contracting 
with the Federal Government have to 
borrow money because the Federal Gov- 
ernment is pinched. Here is only one 
place we see the effects of faulty debt 
management and the results of tight 
money. 

The Federal Reserve System has two 
basic responsibilities. One is to keep 
the money supply in tune with the real 
growth in the economy. The Federal 
Reserve System does not set interest 
rates. It tries to reflect what the de- 
mands in the society, based on real eco- 
nomic growth, will be and “lean against 
the wind,” as it were to provide the right 
amount of increases in the money sup- 
ply. The second responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System is to provide a 
stable market for Government securities. 
It tries to accomplish these two ends by 
using the same medium, namely, the 
Open Market Committee or the open 
market process for buying Government 
bonds, as the Federal Reserve System 
buys Government bonds and puts them 
into the Federal Reserve and the bank- 
ing system through normal operations, 
this increases the amount of money and 
the amount of credit by about a 6 to 1 
ratio. That is a normal and proper way 
to increase the money supply. However, 
as more bonds are forced on the Federal 
Reserve, than the economy has justified 
by its real growth because the Federal 
Government cannot sell those bonds 
elsewhere or else is trying to market 
them at an unreasonably low interest 
rate figure, that is, unreasonable to the 
demands of the marketplace, then this 
Federal debt is forced into the monetary 
system and monetized. Now we have a 
very interesting picture where the tight 
money situation is not because the Fed- 
eral Reserve has not been increasing 
money and credit, because it has indeed 
at a quite rapid rate during these past 
years, but there has not been enough 
increase rapid as it has been to meet the 
great demands of our society for goods 
and services, plant expansion, and all 
of these things that our people need. 
This is particularly so when the Federal 
Government finances its great expendi- 
tures which do not create new wealth to 
any appreciable intent, certainly in con- 
trast to private representatives through 
continued deficits. The problems in- 
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volved is trying to manage a debt of $320 
billion impinge on the private sectors’ 
needs. The turnover and the increase of 
debt through new deficits in a period of 


heated economy is something that even a’ 


nation as rich as ours cannot handle. It 
is Federal financing that is creating the 
problem of inflation and high interest 
rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Now, one of the things 
that has aggravated this is the fact that 
the Federal Government has been re- 
financing the Federal debt in the short- 
term money market. Government bonds 
with a maturity of beyond 5 years are 
limited by an interest rate ceiling of 4% 
percent interest. You cannot sell bonds 
with this low yield in this market. Par- 
ticipation certificates which had matu- 
rities beyond 5 years were selling at 6 
percent. The result is that the Federal 
Government has been forced into the 
short-money market with securities be- 
low 5-year maturity, which has further 
aggravated things because this is where 
business goes to expand to create her jobs 
and to provide the goods and the services 
our people demand. 

I asked the Secretary of the Treasury, 
why does not the administration ask the 
Congress in this fiscal reform message to 
remove this interest ceiling so at least we 
have some flexibility in Federal debt 
management. He said, “You know, Iam 
in favor of that, Congressman.” I said, 
“Yes. You said you were back in May, 
but why does not the administration re- 
quest it? I will tell you why.” I said 
then and I say now, “it is for a very 
foolish political reason. Some Demo- 
cratic leaders think that they are going to 
avoid being labeled the high-interest- 
rate administration if they resist remov- 
ing the interest ceiling.” 

Let me say this: The people of this 
country are quite aware that the policies 
of this administration has resulted in 
high-interest rates, and it is a high-in- 
terest-rate administration as well as an 
inflation-ridden administration. So let 
us get on the job of solving the economic 
problems of our society forthrightly. 

This bill is too little and too late. Try- 
ing to create a sham and fool the people 
into thinking that this administration 
is moving seriously to meet this serious 
problem of inflation. The most the 
administration has done has been to 
admit that inflation is a serious problem 
and not merely a Republican cliche. 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I was going on to 
discuss many of the aspects of why the 
investment tax credit is poison at this 
time. I suggest this is so mainly because 
we have been seeing in recent months the 
indication that there is a slowdown here 
in capital investment, but let me suggest 
a more basic reason. In the long run 
the one thing that corrects inflation is in- 
creased plant capacity so that our 
economy can provide the goods and 
services that are in demand and the peo- 
ple are willing to pay for. 
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This capital investment is what creates 
jobs. There is no question that this kind 
of proposal hits at the very areas that 
we would call upon, in the long run, in 
our effort of meeting inflation and unem- 
ployment. 

Mr. Chairman, I realize that some of 
our people have been impressed by the 
fact that Dr. Arthur Burns, for whom I 
have a great respect, talked to a group 
of our Republicans in early August and 
at that time he said he thought that this 
investment credit should be suspended. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that was in early 
August. Since then—in fact, Dr. Burns 
called me personally, because he was 
worried about his recommendation, and 
he said, “I have looked at the indicators, 
I have looked at the July and August in- 
dicator, and I am very much concerned 
that this may be entirely too late and 
actually might create damage.” He said, 
in effect, that instead of making it an 
18 months’ suspension, make it 10 
months, because then if this trend is real 
at least there would not be that much 
damage from a remedy applied too late. 

And, Mr. Chairman, incidentally, I was 
in disagreement with Dr. Burns at the 
very beginning for the very reasons that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] pointed out, and which we point 
out in our minority views. And I might 
say the very reasons that Secretary 
Fowler gave before the Senate commit- 
tee, early this year, that he thought were 
reasons why we should not use the repeal 
of the investment credit to correct this 
fiscal situation; namely, its impact is 
delayed—its impact is delayed many, 
many months. By the time the remedy 
takes hold the economic picture has 
changed. We could have—and we will 
have if we keep along the hand-to-mouth 
methods of the administration—a reces- 
sion as well as inflation. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, these are the 
reasons why this is the wrong remedy at 
the wrong time, and why it is too little 
and too late, and might be a bit of poison. 

Mr. Chairman, we have got to get back 
to the fundamental principles of a sound, 
basic, fiscal policy, if this society is going 
to move forward and, indeed, if we are 
going to meet our commitments abroad, 

Mr, Chairman, I have not as yet dis- 
cussed the underlying and the most dif- 
ficult of all the problems which concern 
our society and is aggravated by this 
domestic inflationary situation; namely, 
the deficits in our balance of interna- 
tional payments, and continued out- 
flow of gold abroad. ‘This is a discipline 
over which we have little control, except 
to exercise domestic self-discipline. And 
this is one reason the United States—this 
great, powerful, wealthy Nation—is back- 
ing down on basic political and interna- 
tional decisions, decisions that should be 
made in the interest of this country. We 
are leading from this weakness. All of 
this is unnecessary. If the administra- 
tion would chance its fiscal ways. 

Indeed, Mr. Chairman, this is a basic 
issue that is going to face the country, 
not just in the 1966 elections, but in the 
elections of 1968. 
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Hereafter, follows the excerpts from 
the committee hearings and committee 
report to which I referred at the begin- 
ning of my remarks: 


VI. DISSENTING VIEWS OF MESSR. CURTIS, UTT, 
BETTS, SCHNEEBELI, AND COLLIER 


In opposing this bill (H.R. 71607), the under 
signed Republican members of the commit- 
tee join in sounding a note of caution. Let 
no one be misled. This bill is presented by 
the administration to relieve the inflationary 
pressures confronting our economy. The 
basic cause of inflation is clear—excessive 
Government spending. Without an attack 
on Government spending, further inflation is 
inevitable. The Government has been on a 
spending spree. Today, we are suffering from 
a “hangover.” What is needed is a period 
of restraint—not just on the part of labor or 
on the part of business—but on the part of 
Government, 

During the past 6 years a Democrat admin- 
istration and a Democrat-controlled Con- 
gress have proceeded on the assumption that 
there was no deficiency in our society which 
the Federal purse and the heavy hand of 
Federal regulation could not cure. We have 
seen each piece of legislation beget more leg- 
islation—each new expenditure by the Fed- 
eral Government beget other expenditures. 

The level of domestic spending—wholly 
apart from our defense requirements and the 
war in Vietnam—has increased from about 
$46 billion in fiscal 1965 to more than $58 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1967, and it is still going up. 

Spending for national defense, including 
the war in Vietnam, as presented in the 
President's budget last January increased 
from about $50 billion in fiscal 1965 to about 
$61 billion in fiscal 1967. It is already clear 
that this is an understatement of the true 
cost of the war in Vietnam. The chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee recently warned the Congress to be pre- 
pared for a further increase of as much as 
$15 billion if the war continues, 

Overall the annual Government expendi- 
tures already show an increase of more than 
$35 billion during the past 6 years, and if we 
are to add another $15 biilion for the Viet- 
nam war, this will mean an increase of $50 
billion, The Government will be spending 
$50 billion more in 1967 than it spent 6 
years ago. 

It should be surprising to no one that this 
policy would bring about uncontrollable in- 
flatlonary pressures. Something had to 
give—and it turned out to be the consumer's 
pocketbook. 

Prices for food, goods, and services have 
been increasing at an accelerated rate. In- 
creases in the cost of living index exceed any 
period in the past 10 years. 

Wages have also been increasing, but the 
purchasing power of the wage earner has 
not kept pace with increases in the cost of 
living. 

Interest rates—a part of the cost which the 
American consumer must pay whether he is 
Buying a house, automobile, or a house- 
hold appliance—have reached the highest 
level in 40 years. While the dollar buys less 
and less, it costs more and more to borrow. 
The deterioration in the value of the dollar 
both at home and abroad has led to a steady 
drain on our gold reserves. 

Walter W. Heller, former chief economic 
adviser to President Kennedy and President 
Johnson, in an analysis of the economic sit- 
uation recently stated: 

“Expenditures are in a steep climb. They 
rose from an annual rate of $120.5 billion in 
the second quarter of 1965 to $137 billion in 
the second quarter of 1966. 

* + * * * 

“Continuing increases in Vietnam costs, 
plus a civilian budget that seems to grow 
bigger every day that Congress sits, are al- 
most sure to push the national income ac- 
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counts budget back into a deficit in the sec- 
ond half of 1966 and the first half of 1967, 
unless the President swings into action to 
change our fiscal course. 

“The national income budget has no busi- 
ness being in deficit in an overheated econ- 
omy, at, or below, 4 percent unemployment.” 

At this late date, the administration states 
that it proposes to reduce the amounts 
ordered, contracted for, or to be expended by 
the Federal Government in fiscal 1967 
by a total of $3 billion, of which a total of 
$1.5 billion already has been approved by the 
President. In spite of repeated questioning 
on the part of the Republican members of 
the committee, the administration witnesses 
were unable or unwilling to substantiate 
these claims. They refused to identify a 
single reduction. The promised $3 billion re- 
duction in expenditures—or commitments— 
is a reduction from an unknown and un- 
identified expenditure budget. It is wholly 
illusory. We have no assurance that the 
administration will, in fact, cut back on its 
domestic spending programs. 

Until recently, the administration regarded 
suspension of the investment credit as an 
inappropriate remedy for inflationary pres- 
sures in the economy, due in part to the 
delayed effect of any suspension. In appear- 
ing before this committee, in the hearings on 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, January 19, 
1966, the Secretary of the Treasury said: 

“The first observation I would want to make 
is that one of the great advantages that we 
have now, and we will have in the period 
ahead, is the continued expansion of this 
Nation’s productive capacity and a continued 
modernization of existing capacity and 
capacity that may be added. Therefore, I 
think we want to be very chary of restraining 
or holding back the enlargement of this 
productive capacity to meet growing require- 
ments, whether they be for defense or for 
civilian use. 

“Second, tinkering with the investment 
credit, unless there was some very compelling 
reason for it, which I don’t think exists today, 
would create uncertainties and would impair 
its long-range effectiveness. Moreover, if it 
were withdrawn from projects that were un- 
derway, this committee and the Congress 
would be confronted with questions of good 
faith with respect to companies that had 
projected new projects. 

“If, on the other hand, you went a long 
way toward avoiding removing the credit 
from projects underway and tried to have it 
hit sometime later, its impact might come in 
late 1967 or 1968 in view of the long-term 
nature of corporate expenditure planning. 
In this event, the effect might come just at 
the wrong time.” 1 

The bill reported by the committee could 
have precisely the effect which the Secretary 
stated might be undesirable, This credit is 
not taken away from projects underway. 
The real impact will therefore be long de- 
layed insofar as major expenditures are con- 
cerned. 

As the Secretary later admitted before the 
committee, when testifying in support of the 
bill, the effect of the suspension—if any— 
will be largely psychological.“ The Secre- 
tary could give no estimates as to the addi- 
tional revenue which might result. He stated 
that the bill was not designed to produce 
additional revenue. 

Since the suspension does not apply to 
projects which are already underway, the 
large multimillion dollar project, long in the 
planning stage, will continue and will qualify 
for the investment credit. The major impact 
will fall upon the normal replacement of 
facilities that wear out during the suspen- 
sion period. 
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When the investment credit was first pro- 
posed as part of the Revenue Act of 1962, we 
pointed out that it was inherently discrimi- 
natory. The subsidy was extended to facili- 
ties which had been contracted for, or placed 
on order, long before any subsidy had been 
proposed. It penalized taxpayers who had 
expanded and modernized without having to 
rely upon any tax inducement. The suspen- 
sion of the investment credit subsidy at this 
time will result in similar i es. Ar- 
bitrary rules, bearing little relationship to 
the respective equities as between taxpayers, 
will determine whether a taxpayer is affected 
by the suspension. 

While the credit is suspended on orders 
placed during the period from September 9, 
1966, to December 31, 1967, the suspension 
will not apply to property acquired at any 
time pursuant to a binding contract made 
on or before September 8, 1966. The tax- 
payer who held back on his orders and de- 
ferred capital investment plans in response 
to the request of the President, will be denied 
the investment credit. The taxpayer who 
ignored the President’s request and placed 
his orders for new equipment prior to Sep- 
tember 9, will get the benefit of the invest- 
ment credit, 

The customary purchase order is not bind- 
ing on the purchaser until acknowledged. 
This leaves to pure chance whether two tax- 
payers, both of whom ordered the same ma- 
chine at the same time from the same sup- 
plier will be entitled to the credit. If the 
supplier acknowledged the order before 
September 9, there would be a binding con- 
tract. That taxpayer would get the credit. 
If the supplier did not acknowledge the order 
until September 9, there would be no bind- 
ing contract on September 8, and that tax- 
payer would not get the credit. 

The rules for determining which invest- 
ments will qualify for the investment credit 
during the suspension period because of prior 
commitments are exceedingly complex, and 
subject to manipulation by the taxpayer. 
As distinguished from most tax questions, we 
are not here dealing with the timing of a 
deduction. Here we are dealing with a di- 
rect subsidy—wholly apart from the determ- 
ination of taxable income. The taxpayer who 
does not qualify for the investment credit 
will never get an offsetting deduction or sub- 
sidy. This places a premium on manipula- 
tion and litigation. In defining eligibility 
for a credit, the statute should be precise— 
not vague and subject to manipulation. 

We have serious questions concerning the 
effectiveness of the proposed suspension of 
the investment credit, not because we do not 
believe that appropriate measures should be 
adopted to curtail the inflationary pressures 
in our economy, but because we feel that the 
proposal embodied in this bill is not suited 
for that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury clearly ex- 
pressed the basis for our concern in a state- 
ment before the Senate Committee on Fi- 
mance on February 28, 1966. At that time, 
Secretary Fowler said: 

“In my response to your inquiry, Senator 
SMATHERS, On Friday as to desirability of sus- 
pending the investment credit, I indicated 
some of the reasons why we considered such 
a suspension to be unwise. I would like now 
to recapitulate and supplement the points 
made in our previous discussion. 

“1. The investment credit is a sound, 
long-range measure which provides incen- 
tives for expansion and modernization of our 
productive capacity. 

“2. The credit encourages technological 
advance and the introduction of more effi- 
cient processes, which increase our produc- 
tivity and enable the economy to deal with 
the periodic wage increases which are char- 
acteristic of our economy without price 
increases. 

“3. In this way, as well as by making in- 
vestment here more attractive, the credit 
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helps us to deal with our balance of pay- 
ments. 

“4. The investment credit is not suitable 
as a short-range restraining measure—cash 
flow or revenue effects are delayed. The 
credit becomes available as the investment 
project is completed. As a matter of good 
faith and fairness, a suspension would have 
to provide an exception for projects already 
underway or contracted for prior to the ef- 
fective date. The impact of the suspension 
in terms of both raising revenue and re- 
straining the cash flow to investing business 
would therefore be delayed by a consider- 
able period, reflecting the leadtime involved 
in most investment activity. The real im- 
pact of the suspension might not hit us for 
a year or so following the effective date of the 
suspension, 

5. Leadtime in modern investment in- 
volves more than contractual commitments: 
In this connection, I would point out that 
in taking action to suspend the credit, even 
if prior “orders” or contractual commitments 
were excepted, considerable injustice and dis- 
ruption would be caused to businesses which 
have already gone ahead with “in-house de- 
sign” and other preparatory activities for 
making new investments. Leadtime, viewed 
realistically, often involves various steps in- 
cluding extensive plant design carried out by 
the investing business itself. Suspending the 
credit on projects on which extensive pre- 
paratory work has been done may involve 
about the same losses or penalties to taxpay- 
ers as cancellation of an outstanding con- 
tract. For obvious reasons, however, it 
would be difficult to draft a suspension pro- 
vision which would take care of investment 
already started in the sense described here. 

“6, Problem of unused credit carryovers: 
Businesses are allowed a 3-year carryback 
and a 5-year carryforward of unused cred- 
its—denied currently by the 25 percent of 
tax and related limitations. Substantial un- 
used credits have accumulated, possibly at 
the rate of $300 million a year. It would be 
harsh to deny the use of the unused credit 
carryover if the current credit were sus- 
pended. Removing the credit currently 
would increase the availability of substantial 
amounts of credit carryover. The exact 
amount of this effect is difficult to estimate, 
but it could potentially cancel a considerable 
part of the revenue effect of a temporary 


E g the inyestment credit may 
hit the small plants hardest: The available 
evidence indicates that the investment lead- 
time, including design and procurement, 
varies directly with the size of the plant. 
Productive facilities for equipping small 
plants can be designed and completed in a 
fraction of the time required for large facili- 
ties. Temporary suspension of the credit 
would thus hit small plant construction 
soonest and hardest. The equipping of large 
plants already contracted for could go on 
for a longer time, still receiving the credit 
on completion, and large plants could be 
started after the effective date of the suspen- 
sion, looking forward to completion after 
the date the credit is restored. 

“8. Return of uneconomic ‘repair and 
maintenance’ of outmoded equipment: The 
credit has apparently been helpful in dis- 
couraging previous practices of repairing an- 
tiquated equipment to eke out its industrial 
life. Prior to the credit, taxpayers often 
preferred to spend money keeping the old 
machine going, partly because they felt they 
could get current tax deductions for these 
outlays. The investment credit tipped the 
balance in favor of getting modern equip- 
ment. Suspension of the credit may send 
many businesses back to the uneconomic re- 
pair and maintenance practices so that their 
expenditures can be expensed for tax pur- 
poses. This would not only be bad for our 
technological progress but also would involve 
demands on the economy and revenue de- 
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creases which would offset both the economic 
restraint and revenue contribution of sus- 
pending the credit. 

“9. Suspension of the credit might prove 
to be most effective in curtailing the type of 
investment that makes the most anti-infla- 
tionary contribution: Suspension of the 
credit would operate most promptly and ef- 
fectively on equipment which has a short 
leadtime between order and delivery and 
which bunches its contribution to production 
within a short period of time (that is, has a 
relatively short useful life). This type of 
equipment would help round out productive 
capacity in the next year or two. On the 
other hand, the long leadtime equipment 
with a long useful life would be much less 
affected by suspension of the credit because 
completion could be scheduled 2 years or so 
hence, when the credit was to be restored. 

“10. Suspension of the credit would create 
imbalance in the 1966 revenue program and 
apply too severe a restraint on investment: 
The program provided in the bill before the 
committee relies heavily on restraint of cor- 
porate cash flow and liquidity to apply a 
moderate restraining factor on the economy. 
Of the $4.8 billion revenue total for the fiscal 
year 1967, $3.2 billion, or about two-thirds, 
is derived from the acceleration of corporate 
taxpayments. This in itself will provide a 
moderate and salutary restraint on invest- 
ment. The other increases in revenue affect- 
ing purchasing power generally will also op- 
erate to moderate expansive investment 
activity. If a suspension of the investment 
credit is added to the program, it will con- 
centrate too much on the business sector and 
run the risk of slamming on the brakes too 
hard.” 2 

While we may not agree with all of the 
reasons advanced by the Secretary against 
suspension of the credit—and some of the 
problems which he enumèrated may have 
been alleviated in this bill—the substance 
and thrust of his statement, if sound last 
February, is equally sound today. 

In order to alleviate the impact of the 
suspension on the small businessman and 
the farmer, the committee adopted an 
amendment proposed by Mr. BATTIN, of Mon- 
tana, providing a flat exemption of $15,000 
which will be entitled to the credit in spite 
of the suspension. Although the amend- 
ment was adopted over the objection of the 
Treasury Department, we believe the exemp- 
tion is very desirable. 

An amendment was also adopted by the 
committee, with our full support, which 
would permit the completion, without regard 
to the suspension, of projects on which tax- 
payers had either already commenced con- 
struction and which they were obligated to 
complete, or had entered into binding con- 
tracts for a substantial part of the total cost. 

An amendment proposed by Mr. BYRNES 
of Wisconsin to continue the credit and 
current depreciation rules on facilities which 
are in furtherance of water and air pollu- 
tion abatement was narrowly defeated. It 
indeed seems incongruous to us that in this 
bill there is suspended the small inducement 
for industry to expand its water and air 
pollution control facilities, while the Con- 
gress is appropriating billions of dollars to 
clean up our streams. The impact on the 
Federal purse, and the economy as well, 
will be much less if the job is done by 
private industry. Faced as the Nation is 
with an almost insoluble problem of pollu- 
tion control, we believe it wholly inappro- 
priate to suspend the investment credit for 
these facilities. 

We regard this bill as wholly inappropriate 
to meet the inflationary pressures confront- 
ing the economy. In our opinion, its effect 


2 Hearings before the Committee on Fi- 
nance, U.S. Senate, 89th Cong., 2d sess., on 
H.R. 12752, pp. 172-174. 
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will be as illusory as the cutback in ex- 

penditures proposed by the administration. 

This bill is intended merely as camoufiage. 
For this reason, we are opposed to the bill. 

We believe the administration should face 

up to the real problem and take more ap- 

propriate action to curtail inflation. 

THOMAS B. CURTIS, 


Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I 
have a series of questions. Let me start 
with one area, first, Treasury. 

In your prepared statement, I could not 
find anything about the prematurities of the 
debt and the problems involved in your role 
in the debt regarding the length of maturity. 

What is the average maturity now? 

Mr. Fowter. It is less than 5 years. 

Mr. Curtis. I know it has been going down 
below 5 years. f 

Secretary FOWLER. It was 4 years and 11 
months when I was here in May. Today the 
approximate figure is 4 years and 10 months. 

Mr. Curtis, The reason I direct attention 
to this is that it seems to me one of the prob- 
lems of the Federal Government in the se- 
curities market comes from the fact that the 
debt is being refinanced in shorter term se- 
curities and less in the 5 years and over. 

Am I correct in that assumption? 

Secretary Fowter. The debt will be fi- 
nanced in maturities less than 5 years. 

Mr. Curtis. This is the very area, these 
shorter maturity kind of loans, where the 
eo is in the increased interest rates, is it 
not 

Secretary Fowter. The increase in interest 
rates is pretty much up and down the board, 
but here is a pinch in the 5-year area, to be 
sure. 

Mr. Curtis. Would it not be desirable for 
the Federal Government to have as much 
flexibility as it can in the management of 
the debt, if it saw the market was such, to be 
able to refinance in long-term securities? 

Secretary FowLER. I think the comments 
I made earlier when I was here in May still 
hold good. I would welcome an opportunity 
to have a limited chance to finance some of 
the debt out on the long side. I do not know 
how much of such an opportunity we would 
want to utilize in view of what I hope is the 
rather transitional period we are in so far as 
the high-interest rate pattern is concerned, 
but it would be useful and desirable to have 
a limited access to that end of the market. 

Mr, Curtis. I admire your optimism in as- 
suming this is a transitional period. The 
term I would use is “hand to mouth” and I 
would hope the inflationary forces would go 
away. I wish I could share your optimism, 
but let me get to the point. 

What you are really saying is that you 
would Uke to have the 4.25-percent interest 
3 presently imposed on secu- 

es of ma es beyond 6 years, remoy 
am I correct? žá 15 

Secretary FowLER. I would like to have it 
temporarily suspended in terms of our dis- 
cussion in May in the amount of $5 Dillion. 

Mr. Curtis. But this is not part of the 
Tecommendations you have submitted to this 
committee? 

Secretary FowLER. No, it is not. 

Mr. Curtis. Why? 

Secretary FOWLER, Because I thought the 
recommendations submitted to the commit- 
tee were recommendations that I had hoped 
we could get through promptly in view of 
the situation that the Congress finds itself 
in with a fairly large calendar of n 
legislation yet to be disposed of, including 
eight appropriation bills. I did not see any 
reasonable prospect of the ni 
legislation on the interest rate limitation in 
the weeks that remain in this session. 
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Mr. Curtis. Yet, you are and tak- 
ing our time because of an acute situation, 
and certainly this bears right on this prob- 
lem, does it not? 

Secretary Fowter. I think the relative im- 

of the two measures is such that 
the administration would give a much higher 
order of priority to the measures that are 
presented here. 

Mr. Curtis. As a matter of fact, this was 
not a recommendation when you appeared 
before us in May. The only way that came 
out, as I recall it, was by my interrogation of 
you at the time. 

Secretary FowLer. You are always helpful 
on this point and I am always willing to wel- 
come your assistance, which is true of many 
other areas. 

Mr, Curtis. I regard it as quite serious that 
the administration does not have the neces- 

sary flexibility in debt management. One 
administration intention before this com- 
mittee is to stop the sale of participation 
certificates, which at least had one merit as 
TL saw it. They did have maturity dates 
beyond 5 years and yet those were selling at 
around, I think the last I saw, was around 6 
percent. 

Secretary FowLER. The only ones that were 
actually issued under the Participation Sales 
Act was just one issue in June, and my recol- 
lection is that the average interest rate— 
there were two or three segments—but the 
average was substantially less than that, 
around 5.5 percent in June. 

Mr. Curtis. You will not be able to have 
any Government securities in the long-term 
market if that recommendation is followed 
and if we continue on with the 4.25 ceiling 
on any securities beyond 5 years. Is this 
correct? 

Secretary Fowixn. That would depend 
upon, I think, the condition in the market. 
The statement I made on that was that the 
sale of participation certificates through 
FNMA tentatively scheduled for September 
has been canceled and will not be offered at 
another time in this calendar year. 

In addition, further participations in 
FNMA will be made in the private market 
during the remainder of calendar 1966 only 
if the market returns to more normal con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Curis. Are you serious in thinking 
the market is going to return to those con- 
ditions in the next 3 or 4 months or even 6 
months? 

Secretary FowLER. Am I serious in it? I 
would not have put that statement in if I 
had not had some hope that that would be 
true, 

Mr. Curtis. In other words, have studies 
in the Treasury Department made you think 
high interest rates are going to decline with- 
in the next 3 or 4 months? 

Secretary FowLER. It depends on the de- 
finition of terms here as to what you mean 
and what I mean. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you mean high interest 
rates will decline? 

Secretary FowLER. I mean in terms of the 
receptivity, the ability of the market to 
absorb this particular type of security with- 
out the excessive strain that the financial 
community has been concerned about. In a 
way, because of the novelty of this particular 
type of security it has a relatively narrow 
market. The market has to be developed, 
and we felt that the market could much bet- 
ter absorb Treasury financing at this time 
than it could absorb the participation 
certificates, 

Mr. Curtis. I may have misunderstood 
the administration’s theory in restricting 
further sales. I thought this was a tech- 
nique for withdrawing the Federal Govern- 
ment in some strength from the money 
market to ease the pressures there. That is 
not the purpose? 

Secretary Fowrn. The totality of the ac- 
tions announced on Saturday was to mini- 
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mize in various ways, Congressman CURTIS, 
the impact on the financial markets, In 
the first place, there will be a review of each 
particular offering by a Federal agency. The 
effort will be to reduce to the minimum 
entries into the private market, 

We expect to raise new money through the 
sale of agency issues to the Government trust 
funds and investment accounts. 

Mr. Curtis. I was going to ask you about 
that, but first let’s zero in on this question 
of how you theorize this will minimize the 
impact on the financial markets if we were 
to simply substitute these kinds of certif- 
icates or securities with more normal Treas- 
ury securities. 

The only possible way it would change or 
affect the impact on the market, and I will 
go further with you on that, is if you did 
use the trust funds, but just limited the 
marketing of these participation certificates. 
That in itself would have no minimization 
on the financial market, would it, if you 
simply then sold Government securities? 

Secretary Fow.er. There are two or three 
other facets of this program, The President 
has directed me to ask every Federal credit 
agency to present to me for final review by 
the Treasury, and ultimately the President, 
all proposals for the sales of securities dur- 
ing the rest of the calendar year. That is 
an effort to cut down on the amount. 

Secondly, it does not necessarily follow 
that to the extent that the Treasury goes 
into the market with regular Government 
issues, so to speak, in lieu of the agency 
issues, that they need necessarily be on a 
dollar-for-dollar basis. We do have some 
flexibility there in terms of cash. 

Thirdly, we are advised by those who are 
most familiar with this field and expert in it, 
and this confirms our own view, that since 
there is a much broader market for regular 
Treasury securities than there is for agency 
issues, that the putting of Treasury securi- 
ties on the market tends to cause less strain 
on the market than would be the case if an 
equivalent amount of agency securities were 
put on the market since they do not enjoy 
the breadth of the market that the Treasury 
securities enjoy. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me be sure I understand 
what you are saying here. 

The projected $4 billion in sales of partici- 
pation certificates would cause an upward 
rise in or pressure on interest rates that you 
think would not be as great with sales of 
the more recognized Government securities. 
Is that a fair interpretation? 

Secretary Fow.er. I think, yes, and the 
same is true not only of participation cer- 
tificates, but also some of the regular Federal 
agency financing. 

Mr. Curtis. I want to come back to these 
yarious trust funds that you expect to buy 
this up with, but before going to that, I 
would like to ask the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, Mr. Schultze, as I understand 
your testimony before the Banking Commit- 
tee in hearings on the Participation and Sales 
Act, were you of the opinion that these sales 
would not or would cause upward pressures 
on interest rates? 

Mr, ScHuiTze. In more normal money 
markets I still think I would have been cor- 
rect, Since the time we first came forward 
with this proposal—and we still think the 
authority is good to have—but since we first 
came forward with this the money markets 
have tightened up substantially, the breadth 
of the market for these securities relative to 
Treasury issues is more narrow. In a normal 
market, even though there is a difference, 
that difference is not so important, but when 
you get into really tight money markets, it 
does make a difference. 

Mr. Curtis. What you are saying then is 
that you think circumstances have changed 
in the few months in which you testified 
before the Banking and Currency Committee, 
to feel that participation sales indeed would 
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cause upward pressure on interest rates and 
therefore you are backing up the administra- 
tion’s recommendation 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Yes, sir. You will recall 
with respect to these participation certifi- 
cates, we needed both authorization and ap- 
propriations. In testifying before the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee on this, I 
pointed out that the actual volume that 
would be marketed would have to depend 
upon market conditions. In other words, by 
that time it became increasingly possible 
that we might have to cut back some on 
the volume of sales and I indicated that the 
absolute volume would depend on conditions 
in the money market. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, Mr. Secretary of the 
Treasury, at one time during the Kennedy- 
Johnson administration there was a policy 
to try to hold interest rates on long-term 
securities low and at the same time hopefully 
to increase the interest rates on short-term 
securities in order to help in the interna- 
tional balance-of-payments problem, 

Would you recognize that as a policy of 
the past? 

Secretary Fow.er. Yes, I think that char- 
acterizes the earlier period of 1961 and 1962, 
so-called Operation Twist, I believe it was 
called. It was hoped that the short-term 
issues could be priced or would have a price 
which would make them attractive for in- 
vestment from abroad, while maintaining 
stability in the long-term interest rate area. 

Mr. Curtis. Let me ask whether or not 
you now have this Operation Twist going 
full blast and whether or not Operation Re- 
verse Twist might be in order to get at this 
problem? 

Secretary Fow.er. I would certainly wel- 
come, Congressman Curtis, a reduction in in- 
terest rates both in the short-term and in 
the long-term areas. I think that the inci- 
dental advantages or benefits that we cur- 
rently have in terms of our balance of pay- 
ments are very much outweighed by the dis- 
advantages and the burdens and difficulties 
that are derived from the present abnormal- 
ly high rates of interest. I would welcome 
a movement downward, and that is one of the 
purposes and objectives of the overall pro- 
gram that is presented here. 

Mr. Curtis. Of course, the inflationary ef- 
fects and high interest rates are part of the 
costs of private enterprise and, therefore, 
contribute themselves to these inflationary 
forces. 

Inflation itself is a deterrent on our exports 
and incentive for imports. Thus haying a 
very grave effect on our international bal- 
ance of payments. Would you agree with 
that? 

Secretary Fow.er. In my statement I made 
some comments on this particular question, 
and Secretary Connor has developed some of 
the facts as well. We have both noted that 
present demand, and a substantial amount 
of it is in the very capital goods area that 
is under consideration here, is causing an 
increase in the level of imports substantially 
in excess of the increase in the level of 
exports. 

I think imports are going up around 15 
percent per annum while exports are going 
up only about 7 or 8 percent per annum., 
This is having a disturbing effect on our 
trade balance and is a matter of concern. 

Mr. Curtis, I have examined this area to 
the extent I wanted to. I frankly am con- 
cerned that the administration has made no 
recommendations to bring about this added 
flexibility in the management of the debt, 
although your prepared testimony indicates 
the administration recognizes that the im- 
position of Federal finance in the finance 
market is creating a great deal of the prob- 
lems that are there. 

Secretary FOWLER. I think I would only say, 
Congressman Curtis, whether we go into the 
short side or the long side, there are problems 
in both areas, and I don't know if limited 
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access to the long side would be any solution 
to these problems. 

Mr. Curtis. I don’t either, Mr. Secretary, 
but I do know that it would be well to have 
flexibility when you are in a pinch and you 
have said so yourself. 

Secretary Fowrxn. I would welcome it. 

Mr. Curtis. You are coming here before the 
Congress, I would say, entirely too late to 
cope with this problem of inflation, including 
high interest rates. It looks like just another 
hand-to-mouth operation, and one of the 
things that indicates this to me is the in- 
completeness of your presentation in identi- 
fying what tools are necessary in order to 
cope with it. 

Now, I will suggest a political reason why 
this administration is not asking for the re- 
moval of 4.25-percent ceiling. The political 
reason is that there are some people in the 
administration, I presume, who think that 
they would then be dubbed a high interest 
rate administration. 

Well, heavens, how can you escape that 
epithet in these times? Why not just accept 
the fact that your policies have produced 
these high interest rates and then go ahead 
and give yourself the tools that might do 
something about bringing them down. I 
have made that as a statement for your re- 
sponse if you would care to respond. 

Secretary Fow rr. I do not believe I want 
to get into a conjecture about the political 
reasons behind various actions. I certainly 
do not accept the fact that high interest 
rates is a particular invention of the present 
administration, which it is foisting willfully 
on the country. I think that war and other 
very special situations which contribute to 
the very, very large demands that are being 
made on the economy today, are the prime 
factors. 

We are seeking a better balance of a combi- 
nation of fiscal and monetary measures as 
expressed in the President's message. Indeed, 
I think you will recognize that very impor- 
tant elements contained in the President’s 
program flow from recommendations that 
have been made by you and others in dealing 
with the problem. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, but there is a matter of 
time, Mr. Secretary. Here in front of me are 
two members of the quadriad, yourself and 
Director of the Budget Mr. Schultze. 

When the Joint Economic Committee held 
hearings early in December 1965, as the re- 
sult of the criticism of President Johnson 
and of you two gentlemen and the fourth 
member of the quadriad, namely, the Chair- 
man of the Presidents’ Council of Economic 
Advisers. The Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, Mr. Martin, the fourth member 
of this quadriad, appeared before the joint 
committee to examine whether or not there 
was reason for relying on monetary policy 
to the extent that interest rates were in- 
creased, The Republican members of that 
committee urged that the other three mem- 
bers of the quadriad come before us and 
testify in public hearings, not by delivering 
speeches before audiences that could not 
answer back, but under cross-examination 
so that we could have looked into these causes 
in December 1965. 

I think had we done that and had we even 
followed this matter and these economic 
problems in the congressional committee as- 
signed to do that, namely, the Joint Com- 
mittee, in the months of February, March, 
April, and so forth, we could have found the 
cause. I must say that the joint committee 
in December at the request of the administra- 
tion formally voted down in December the re- 
quest to have you gentleman testify before 
the committee. The committee has contin- 
ued to turn down the formal requests in 
writing of the Republican members of the 
Joint Economic Committee to go into these 
matters; matters that remain unexamined to 
this day. 
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It seems to me now in September 1966, 
these forces that others saw at play and 
seemed to be consistent, needs attention in 
our society. I think Mr. BYRNES and I in- 
terrogating you in January 1966, asked the 
question whether you were going to do some- 
thing about these inflationary forces, and 
we asked why not look at the 7 percent in- 
vestment credit. You made a very stirring 

mse as to why you did not think this 
should be used at all, that this was part of 
the permanent tax law. 

I could argue with you because I had felt 
that the law in its inception was ill-con- 
ceived from an economic as well as from a 
tax angle. I think that possibly in January 
or February this would have been a timely 
move, but now as I view it, and I hope this 
committee will get into some of the economic 
assumptions, but as I view the economic 
situation in September I see indications of 
slowdown in the economy in the very areas 
that you are now trying to apply the reme- 
dies to. 

There is even a question in my mind as to 
whether a real tax increase—because this is 
not a tax increase, your testimony indicates 
that you expect no revenues from the pro- 
posals you have made here coupled with cuts 
in expenditures would have been in order a 
few months ago. 

So, please don’t put me in the position of 
supporting remedies that I thought were 
well-designed for an early part of the inflation 
we are now experiencing as necessary at this 
late date. They may still be necessary, and 
I intend to listen to the reasons why your 
Council of Economic Advisers thinks these 
remedies are still timely and I will read over 
your testimony. But I do suggest that the 
timeliness of these things becomes an im- 
portant factor. What might have been ad- 
visable in January might not be advisable in 
September. 

Secretary Fow er. Mr. Curtis, I think we 
have been over this ground once before, but 
just let me say once again that I certainly 
was not disinclined to appear before the 
Joint Economic Committee. 

Mr. Curtis. I know you personally were 
not. 

Secretary Fowrer. I had no disinclination 
and would have been glad to appear, had the 
committee wanted me to come. 

Mr. Curtis. No, this was administration 
policy. 

Secretary FowLER. That is your statement, 
not mine and I can’t accept it on the record. 

Mr. Curtis. I appreciate that. I am mak- 
ing this for the record and I think the record 
is clear that it was administration policy 
and I think the record is also clear that it 
has been administration policy to hope that 
inflation goes away. The majority leader 
on the floor of the House on two different 
occasions referred to inflation as a Republi- 
can cliché trying to put on a partisan po- 
litical basis when some of us were trying to 
get into what were the features of it and 
what might be accomplished if we treated 
this with the seriousness that it deserved. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, there is a big area that 
I want to go into on the expenditure side, but 
I do want to point out your remark that part 
of our situation today is the result of the in- 
creased expenditures, among others, that we 
have experienced because of the Vietnam war. 
I happen to agree with that, but I have been 
listening all year to the administration tell- 
ing the Congress and the people of this coun- 
try, “Well, the Vietnam war is a less percent- 
age of gross national product than was the 
Korean war.” 

I think this is a true statement, but it is 
also the seriousness of the ex- 
penditure and the demands resulting from 
this conflict. I was just looking over the 
expenditure levels for the first month of 
fiscal 1967; namely, July—these you have are 
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the August indicators. Do you have August 
now, Mr. Schultze? 

Mr, SCHULTZE. No, sir. 

Secretary FowLER. What page are you on? 

Mr. Curtis. Page 35, the bottom column, 
the expenditures for July 1966, $10.3 billion 
which, by the way, is the highest monthly 
level in this entire column and we can go 
back to 1960 and obviously it is the highest 
figure we have had probably since the Korean 
war, 

This should þe related, I would say, to the 
July 1965 figure, which was $7.2 billion. 
Multiplying the 10.3 out on a 12-month basis, 
we have $123.6 billion. expenditure level that 
we can look forward to compared to what 
Started out in fiscal 1966 at about an $86.4 
billion level. 

What I want to direct to your attention is 
the two breakdown columns, For July the 
figure for Department of Defense, military, 
is $4.7 billion, a decline from June; the 
month preceding of $1.2 billion. So, the in- 
crease from June of 1966 of $9.4 billion to 
$10.3 billion in July is clearly in other than 
defense areas. 

Now, I do not know the reasons behind 
this, but these are some of the things we 
can get into. It is in the area of expendi- 
tures that I think the real solution to our 
present problems will lie, and I think that 
the proposals here at least as I preliminarily 
examine them are completely inadequate, 
even possibly the $3 billion. 

How we are going to find that cut in these 
projected figures that I have actually read 
here I don’t know. 

Mr. ScHuLtTze. Only two points, if I might. 
As you are, of course, aware, you have to be 
careful of these month-to-month expendi- 
ture fluctuations. As you know, you can’t 
simply multiply 12 times any 1 month. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes, you are right. I was doing 
it for groundwork. 

Mr, SCHULTZE. The second point I would 
like to make is underlined in two places in 
my statement. First, these budget reduc- 
tions will not be easy, but we are going to do 
them. Second, depending upon what hap- 
pens during the next several months, par- 
ticularly the action upon appropriations 
bills, you will notice I use the figure at least 
$3 billion.“ So we don’t yet know exactly 
what that total is going to have to be. Our 
best judgment is it may have to be a little 
more. 


The CHAIRMAN. We will have to suspend 
until tomorrow morning. If you gentlemen 
can all return in the morning we would ap- 
preciate it. Without objection, then, the 
committee is adjourned until 10 o’clock to- 
morrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 5:20 p.m., the committee 
adjourned until 10 a.m., Tuesday, September 
13, 1966.) 

SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT AND Ar- 

PLICATION OF ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
Washington, D.C., Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13, 1966. 

The committee met at 10 a.m., pursuant 
to notice, in the committee room, Longworth 
House Office Building, Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS 
(chairman of the committee) presiding. 

The CHARMAN. The committee will please 
be in order. 

Mr, Curtis. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to pick up on this question of 
the expenditure cutback, and I think these 
questions would be directed to you, Mr. 
Schultze. 

When you talk about a cutback of $1.5 bil- 
lion in expenditures for fiscal 1967 and then 
that you are going to have another slice of 
$1.5 billion, what figure are you cutting back 
from? The figure that you gave us in the 
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budget message of 1967 this last January of 
$112.8 billion? 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HENRY H. FOWLER, SECRE- 
TARY OF THE TREASURY; HON. STANLEY 5. SUR- 
REY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 
FOR TAX POLICY; HON. JOHN T. CONNOR, SEC- 
RETARY OF COMMERCE; AND HON. CHARLES L. 
SCHULTZE, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. ScHULTZE. There are two answers to 
that, Mr, CURTIS. 

In the original $114 billion, the first slice, 
as we now see it almost all of those reduc- 
tions will be below the figures in the Presi- 
dent's budget. In the second slice it will be 
a combination, and here is where I have had 
to indicate some uncertainty, both as to 
magnitude and composition, because we 
don’t know yet what we are going to get. 

Mr. Curris. You mean what will result 
from the congressional appropriation 
process? 

Mr. SCHULTZE, Correct, sir. 

So in brief, allowing us some flexibility, 
most of the $144 will be out of the Presi- 
dent’s request. The remainder will have to 
be some combination. It may have to be 
more than $114 billion out of both congres- 
sional add ons and the President's own budget 
programs. 

Mr. Curris. How much has the Congress 
presently gone beyond the President's re- 
quest for new power to spend? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. In bills enacted to date, and 
I include in the Department of Defense ap- 
propriation bill even though it isn’t finally 
enacted—the two Houses are in disagreement, 
but not on the money part of it so I have 
included that under enacted—in terms of 
new obligational authority the Congress has 
added $2,175 million, 

Mr. Curtis. $2,175 million? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. And spending out of that 
in fiscal 1967 amounts to $1.4 billion. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I was going to 
ask. That $1.4 billion now is including de- 
fense? 

Mr. ScHULTZE. That is including the $378 
million of defense add-ons. 

Mr. Curtis. The essential defense add-on, 
however, as I recall the debate, was simply 
paying for the salaries or the wages of the 
men already in the service. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. No, sir; the House bill did 
that. The Senate did not, and my recollec- 
tion is that in conference the House agreed 
to the Senate change with respect to that 
item. 

Mr; Curtis. So we haven't got that 

Mr. SCHULTZE. The $378 million refers to 
non-Vietnam program increases. 

Mr. Curtis. I see. All right. 

Do you have a revised figure from which 
you are taking $1.5 billion, your first slice? 

Mr. ScHuULTZE. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Curtis. Well, obviously the figure of 
$112.8 billion given to us in the budget mes- 
sage in January is too low, is it not? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. If someone had to ask me 
to make a best guess, given what is now be- 
fore us and so on, I would say probably, but 
I would be hard put to give any number, Mr 
Curtis. 

In addition to the $2,175 million of NOA 
and $1.4 billion of expenditures already en- 
acted there is about $1.7 billion of NOA and 
a billion of expenditures passed by one House 
or the other, but not both. 

I hope and pray that will be reduced. In 
addition, at one place or another in commit- 
tee, and, admittedly, these are our judg- 
ments as to what the cost of some commit- 
tee proposals are, there is an additional $2.1 
billion, or $2.2 billion in terms of NOA and 
about $1.1 billion in terms of expenditures, 
so, I am sure that these numbers will be re- 
duced by the time they get through Congress, 

I am sure that we are going to be able 
to in turn reduce below that, but at the 
present time it isa) little bit like a man 
trying to save money on an Office building 
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before the architect has given him the plans. 
It is pretty difficult to specify exactly what 
is he saving from. 

Mr. Curtis. Yet, Mr. Schultze, that is nec- 
essary to make any long-range plans, at 
least to come up with good estimates. I 
recall interrogating the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. Mahon, on the 
floor, on what the supplemental budget 2 
ures might be for the Vietnam war and I 
think he gave a range from $5 billion to $15 
billion. I said, that I thought that was no 
kind of judgment on which anyone can base 
planning. 

Does the administration have any more 
accurate figures? I think probably the $15 
billion I mentioned might even be too low. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Mr. Curtis, I don't believe 
you were here yesterday when Secretary Fow- 
ler discussed a similar question. I would 
like if I might to repeat the substance of his 
answer, 

Mr. Curtis. Very good, because it is es- 
sentially in your department we get this 
answer. 

Mr. SCHULTZE., As you will recall, Secretary 
McNamara testified on four occasions before 
the Appropriations Committees, both on the 
1966 supplemental and on the 1967 defense 
appropriations, that the defense estimates 
in the President’s 1967 budget were based 
on financing Vietnam operations through 
June 30, 1967. 

In the message last Thursday President 
Johnson pointed out that if the conflict ex- 
tends beyond the current fiscal year we are 
going to have to order additional material 
and equipment, and to be on the safe side 
and to support our men in Vietnam we are 
going to have to act on this contingency. 

In short, if there isn’t any major break- 
through on the political or diplomatic side, 
and if the conflict doesn’t deescalate, we will 
need more funds for Vietnam this fiscal year. 
But we don’t know yet how much more funds 
we are going to need and we don’t know yet 
2 what speed we are going to have to spend 

em. 

Secretary McNamara will make recommen- 
dations to the President when he can get a 
reasonable fix on these requirements. 

Now, we could send up an estimate now 
and we could act in ignorance of a firm 
determination of what we need and we could 
place orders and contracts in ignorance of a 
firm determination of the amount needed to 
cover every possible outcome, 

Mr. Cunris. But at least you could give 
us a figure showing what present contracts 
due for completion in this fiscal year might 
be, those that are above your January esti- 
mates. Ican understand fully the difficulties 
of the problem, but I think you must recog- 
nize, Mr. Director; that your answer is no 
answer at all simply to tell everybody. I 
think we do realize that you have a difficult 
problem and sympathize with you. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. No, sir. 

Mr Curtis. But the net result is that you 
are giving us no firm estimates and you are 
saying there are no firm estimates. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. At the present time that is 
correct, 

Let me point out a couple of things on 
this, Senator RUssELL in presenting the De- 
fense appropriation bill on the floor, faced 
with this same kind of question and prob- 
lem, noted that Secretary McNamara had 
pointed out in August that in just 72 hours 
before he had come up to testify he had 
been presented with three different’ sets of 
requirements by the Army and he had not 
yet been able to get through these. 

Secretary McNamara testified that he was 
going through the proposals item by item. 
For example, in terms of air ordinance, you 
asked me what will be spent out of contracts 
already placed or in contemplation. In terms 
of air ordinance, Secretary MeNamara in the 
first.session,of the review was able to make 
substantial reductions. 
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He is now going through ground ordinance, 
through aircraft, and through other materiel, 
so that I can’t give you a figure as yet.. We 
are going to have to have some firm esti- 
mates. As soon as it is possible to make 
them we will present them to the Congress 
for whatever the Defense Department needs 
under the contingencies I indicated, but 
quite honestly, sir, I can’t do it now. 

As I say, we could come up with some 

guesses, and we did this in Korea. We fi- 
nanced practically every possible outcome. 
We ended up with two consequences. 
_ First, when the conflict in Korea ended, we 
had about $12 billion worth of excess equip- 
ment on which we got a couple of cents on 
the dollar. 

Secondly, in the first year after the Korean 
conflict started, we tried to order for every 
possible outcome when we didn’t have an 
estimate. We drove up the unfilled order 
backlog in manufacturing durable goods in- 
dustries by about 170 percent. The order 
backlog has gone up about one-seventh that 
much in the past year, so that the reason we 
can't give you firm estimates now is we are 
trying to get good estimates and not trying 
to finance every possible contingency. 

Mr, Curtis. At least give us your working 
papers. I have about come to the conclusion 
you have no working papers. The working 
papers would be these: Your high estimates 
as you describe in the Vietnam war and then 
what you modify downward on the assump- 
tion that you are going to do a more careful 
job than that. What are your high estimates 
for Vietnam? 

Mr. SCHULTZE., Mr. Curtis, the Secretary 
has not yet prepared his estimates for the 
President and I don't haye such estimates. 

Mr. Curtis. All I can say is that my state- 
ment is certainly true in light of this testi- 
mony. It is a hand-to-mouth operation and 
not long-term planning. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. No, sir; I disagree with that. 

Mr. Curtis. How can you dispute it in light 
of this? Here we come to a crucial fiscal 
problem facing our society. Many of us 
felt that it reached this crucial point months 
ahead of time. We couldn’t get any recog- 
nition from the administration that this was 
serious. 

Finally, the President himself in a message 
to Congress last week has used these very 
words and says it is a crucial fiscal problem, 
and now we are exploring it before this com- 
mittee where you have a figure of $1.5 billion 
which apparently is in a sense a guesstimate 
of what you have been able to cut back on, 
plus another estimate of $1.5 billion, and I 
ask the very obvious question what is this a 
cutback from? 

Mr. ScHuLTZE. And I make, I think, the 
very obvious answer, Mr. CURTIS, is that un- 
til I have the plans for the building I can't 
tell what it is going to be a cutback from. 

As soon as we can get the final appropri- 
ation figures and the final estimates we will 
pare them down. We will firm them up. 
I did say, Mr. Curtis, that it was our best 
judgment—and, admittedly, it is our best 
judgment now because we don’t know what 
the final action is going to be—we will prob- 
ably have to cut at least another $11% bil- 
lion out. That is the best I can give you. 

We tried to go as far as we could in terms 
of giving estimates in the face of this un- 
certainty. 

Mr. Curtis. All I know is previous admin- 
istrations have given this committee, par- 
ticularly when we have gone into the debt 
problem or the debt ceiling revised esti- 
mates of expenditures and we used to get 
them two or three times a year. i 

This administration as near as I can figure 
has never come up with any revised figures, 
and one of the times we used to get revised 
figures was in April. We used to get another 
revision in June. We would get another re- 
vision around October or November. 
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We have none of this even in the areas 
having to do with defense. Now I want to 
direct myself to another point. 

The administration has been boasting—I 
think the word “boast” is an accurate de- 
scription—that this war really hasn't discom- 
moded the society because it has cost a small- 
er percentage of GNP, than let us say, the 
Korean war. 

If this is true, surely we are capable with 
all the people employed in the Bureau of the 
Budget and all of these departments to come 
up with some sort of estimates. 

Secretary FOWLER: Mr. Curtis, may I inter- 
ject just one comment? 

Mr. Curtis, Surely. 

Secretary FowLER. I think you are over- 
looking a change in the situation, In the 
years to which you refer it was quite cus- 
tomary for the Congress to reduce the re- 
quests of the administration, both the Eisen- 
hower administration and the early years of 
the Kennedy administration, from the level 
in the President’s budget to some lower level. 
Under those circumstances it was practical 
to prognosticate what the reductions from 
the President's budget would be because that 
was the top figure. 

Now the situation has changed. Last year 
and now this year it seems quite likely that 
the top estimate is going to be what the 
Congress appropriates and not what is in the 
President’s budget, and we can’t cut down 
from a top figure that we don’t know. 

We can’t deduct that $3 billion that Mr. 
Schultze refers to from some figure we don't 
know. 

Mr. Curtis. Let us not get our apples and 
oranges mixed again because I have been di- 
recting attention to expenditures, which is in 
the control largely of the executive branch. 

Secretary FowLER, Which is going to be 
affected by appropriations. 

Mr. Curtis. You began talking about ap- 
propriations. Now, granted appropriations 
do reflect on expenditures, and I have paid 
attention to Mr, Schultze’s remark that of 
the $2.175 billion appropriation above the 
presidential request figure, $1.4 billion is 
reflected in increased expenditures or will 
be 


Mr. SCHULTZE. May I interject, Mr. Curtis? 

Mr. Curtis. I am just keeping these two 
separate, but I think, Mr. Secretary, your re- 
sponse got us back to this confusion of ap- 
ples and oranges. Yes, Mr. Schultze. 

Mr. ScHuLTze. I would like to make two 
points, 

One, the entire amount of additional ap- 
propriations will, of course, show up in ex- 
penditures. While the add-ons will amount 
to only $1.4 billion in fiscal 1967, they will 
all eventually be there in the way of 
expenditures. n 

Mr. Curtis, Not necessarily. Some pro- 
grams phase out and are terminated hope- 
fully and we don’t expend. In others there 
may be an acceleration. We are all familiar 
with that. 

In fact I was glad to get your figure. It 
happened to be what I had guessed at. I 
thought that you probably had flexibility of 
around $25 billion in the amount you have 
power to spend, and I think you gave some 
figure of 23 something. 

Mr, SCHULTZE. My point, Mr. CURTIS, is 
that if the programs were carried out as 
voted, the additional expenditures would be 
$2.175 billion, of which $1,4 billion would be 
in fiscal 1967 and the rest in later years. 

Mr. Cunrrs. That is right. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. As I have indicated, and as 
the President has already indicated, we are 
going to try to hold back some of these. 
Now, you can’t just hold back spending. You 
have to hold back the making of the contract 
and commitment. Obviously that is how you 
stop the spending. You don't welsh on prior 
contracts. We both understand that. 
Mr. Curtis. We don't, but let us not use 
the word “welsh.” Use the term “terminate.” 
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We sometimes terminate a contract knowing 
we pay a penalty, : 

Mr. ScHuLTzE. We do, but very seldom, 
Mr. CURTIS. 

I think you would agree with me that the 
appropriate way to make the cuts is to go 
through and reduce your obligations, con- 
tracts, and commitments. 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly, but I will tell you 
any contract that is written ought to be 
written with the object in mind, if for some 
reason or other the purpose of it has been 
altered, there can be a termination of the 
contract, with penalty, of course. This is 
common in commerce. 

Iam not just talking about welshing. We 
are talking about what I would regard as the 
normal course of events, particularly when 
we are dealing with military procurement, 
where we know if we are doing a good job 
we are dealing with a lot of obsolescence and 
rapid change. We should find this to true 
if our research and development is doing its 
job. 

We are constantly making obsolete weap- 
ons and lines of weapons which means that 
we surely shouldn’t complete contracts on 
something where we have had a breakthrough 
which has made the article contracted for 
obsolete. I think we need to pay more at- 
tention to the distinction between appropria- 
tions and expenditures. I was directing your 
attention to expeditures, because they are 
what affect the immediate fiscal situation. 

I have argued on the floor of the House 
and I voted against appropriation bills on 
the theory that you indeed start as soon as 
you can. And I have voted against author- 
ization bills because you can go back that 
far along the chain of events to stop the 
spending process. But let me raise another 
point about the lack of working papers be- 
lieving very hopefully that you must have 
some more accurate statistics. 

When you don’t include in your budget 
the wages and salaries of men who are ac- 
tually in service how can we have much con- 
fidence in your other estimates, because that 
is an expense that is obviously going to oc- 
cur, and yet the administration doesn’t 
budget it. 

The House put it into the budget, wisely 
I thought. The Senate took it out, as I now 
do recall when it was brought to my atten- 
tion. But let us get back to the basic budge- 
tary process, 

Why in the name of heaven isn't that in- 
cluded in the 1967 budget? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Because at the time the 
1967 budget was made up we didn't know 
about it, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. Don’t you revise your budget? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Excuse me, sir. As Secre- 
tary McNamara again pointed out in com- 
mittee, he has the authority to go ahead 
and make those expenditures. But he is not 
yet sure as to what he is going to end up 
with. And he wants to be as sure as he can 
before he comes in for the necessary funds. 

Mr. Curris, I would much prefer to have 
you take a crack at it perhaps every 2 
months, and put a little discipline in this 
thing from the standpoint of the Congress. 
When you operate this way I again must use 
the phrase “hand to mouth,” at least as far 
as the Congress is concerned. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. We are slightly in the dark 
right now as to what the real expenditures 
might be. Now let me cite again a figure I 
quoted last night on expenditures for the 
first month of fiscal 1967, namely, July, and 
this is reading from the August Indicators 
prepared for the Joint Economic Committee, 
which is the most recent issue. 

We have the figure of $10.3 billion. You 
pointed out that you have to be careful of 
monthly figures. I agree, but when’ you 
don’t give us anything better at least Con- 
gress can refer to that, and I did put in con- 
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Mr. Sckrur zz. Yes; sir. 

Mr. Curris. Which is 87.2 billion, and, 
incidentally, if there is any seasonability 
about it, June of 1965 was $9.1 billion, so 
we had a reduction from June to July in 
1965, while in 1966 the June figure was $9.4 
billion and we have an increase then to 
10.3, but taking the 10.3 figure and, as I said, 
multiplying it by 12 months, and I do be- 
lieve our figures are going to go up, we end 
up with a figure of $123.6 billion expendi- 
ture for fiscal 1967 in lieu of the $112.8 bil- 
lion figure that was given in the budget. 

a Let 5 is that a reasonable assump- 
on of what our expenditures migh 
fiscal 1967? gy cca 

Mr. SCHULTZE: Mr. Curtis, by multiplying 
the figure of July by 12 months you will not 
get a reasonable estimate. 

Mr. Curtis. Will you tell me why this par- 
ticular month then is out of line? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Yes, sir; I will, sir. 

In the first place you will notice that the 
increase in expenditures in July was not in 
defense. You will note that defense went 
down. 

Mr. Curtis. I called that to your atten- 
tion, that it was $4.7 billion. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. And $5.9 billion the prior 
month, 

Mr. Curtis. For defense and the previous 
month was $5.9. 

Mr, SCHULTZE. May I go ahead, sir? 

Mr. CURTIS. Surely. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. I think it is very useful in 
order to get some idea of what is happening 
to take a look at the trend by taking 3-month 
averages and go back so that you avoid the 
month to month ups and downs. 

If you look at these 8-month averages then 
you can see they are way up and down. Let 
us take those civilian expenditures that went 
up and take them by 3-month averages and 
go back for five quarters, The monthly aver- 
age by 3-month intervals read as follows: 
In the last 3 months that we have numbers 
for, nondefense expenditures averaged $4.3 
billion, in the prior 3-month period $3.9 bil- 
lion, in the prior $4.4 billion, in the prior 
$4.6 billion, and in the prior $3.8 billion. 

Now, you will get months within each 3- 
month period where expenditures’ varied a 
great deal, but you smooth it out a little bit 
by taking 3 months. You still don't do it 
completely, You still can’t multiply the 
8-month average by 12. 

Let us take a look at the specific items 
to see why you happen to have from June to 
July what T would call a spurt. Yow get it 
from a number of factors. 

Mr, Curtis. But you had it the other way 
the previous year. You had it down. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. That is right. If you look 
again in terms of civilian expenditures in this 
particular case from let us say November to 
December they fell substantially. Then they 
rose again. 

They fell again from March to April sub- 
stantially, but there were, as I say, three 
things that happened, or really four things 
that affect the June to July change: First, 
there were participation sales of $530 million 
in June with a consequent increase from 
June to July. Second, there were sales of 
$350 million by the Export-Import Bank in 
the early part of June. ‘ 

Expenditures of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in July were way up and in June 
were down, but if you go back and look at 
CCC. expenditures over a longer period they 
jump around from month to month. And, 
finally, the Fannie Mae (FNMA) in making 
some of its secondary market loans had to 
get almost $400 million from the administra- 
tive budget in July which it didn’t have to 
in June. » 

‘These four items make up almost ‘all 
bere change from June and July. $ 
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Mr. Curtis. Okay, then take these real fig- 
ures and give me your estimate. Maybe your 
figures are valid. I don’t happen to think 
80, but just take your hypothesis. I came 
out with a figure of $123.6 billion. You ap- 
parently are saying you think that is too 
high because you want to adjust it in rela- 
tion to the arguments you just made. 

Now tell me, based upon your adjustment, 
what figure do you come out with? 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Mr. Curtis, all I can do with 
these adjustments is give you the trend over 
the prior year. I cannot give you the final 
expenditures until I know two things. First, 
an estimate of Vietnam, which I honestly do 
not know and Secretary McNamara doesn’t 
yet know. He is in the process of examining 
it carefully. 

Secondly, I don’t know what the appro- 
priation bills are going to contain and how 
much of them we can hold back. For those 
reasons I cannot give you a forecast. What 
I can do is simply show, as I have attempted 
to do, that the 1 month of July in and of 
itself cannot be used to make a prediction 
for the remaining months of the year. 

Mr. Curtis. Now, Mr. Director, I must say 
one of the things I did as an individual, 
when your figures for the first 2 months of 
fiscal 1966 came out, namely, July 1965 and 
August 1965, was to praise the administra- 
tion for continuing to hold the expenditure 
line because those 2 months added $7.2 bil- 
lion and $9 billion, giving us a total of $16.2, 
which gave us an expenditure level carried 
out for the year of $97.2 billion, which was 
very near the range of the $96.5 billion that 
I had commended the administration for 
projecting for fiscal 1965. It was also in 
line with the figure of $97.7 billion which 
was the figure that the administration had 
reached in the previous fiscal year. 

Now, I would say part of this has been 
a misrepresentation of expenditure figures 
to the public and Congress, because the tax 
cut of 1964 as far as I was concerned could 
only be beneficial to the economy if it was 
in context with expenditure control. I be- 
lieve the administration needed the Repub- 
lican request for expenditure control. 

We actually reduced this to an issue in the 
Ways and Means Committee. The minor- 
ity’s motion to recommit said that we are 
for the tax bill and the tax cut of around 
$12 billion, if you hold expenditures to $97 
billion for fiscal 1964 and $98 billion for 
fiscal 1965. 

The administration resisted that motion 
to recommit and the bill became law with- 
out it: But as I have often pointed out, 
the administration subsequently adhered to 
this concept, and in fact did us one better, 
by holding expenditures below it. 

This is the significance of pointing out 
how fiscal 1966 started out, Then when the 
figure for September 1965, which is the third 
month of fiscal 1966, was published in early 
October I took the floor of the House to ex- 
press grave concern because this looked like 
moving up to an expenditure figure of 
around $114 billion and with what I knew 
and what the Congress knew about the cost 
of the Vietnam war, this looked like the real 
figure. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. As you will recall, expendi- 
tures in fiscal 1966 it turned out to be $106.9 
billion. 

Mr. Curtis. Yes; but it was certainly con- 
siderably beyond the $97.2 billion original 
projected expenditure for fiscal 1966. The 
point I am getting to is that this had a great 
deal to do, I argue, and I think it is clear, 
with the Federal Reserve’s action in late No- 
vember, in using monetary policy to try to 
cool down what they thought was an in- 
flatiomary process resulting from the in- 
creased spending by the Federal Government. 

Now, the administration gave us no esti- 
mates. I again point out we had Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings in December. We 
wanted you present to find out what inter- 
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Mediate estimates you might have for your 
expenditures. We got none. 

Even last May when we had the same 
group before us, save the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to discuss the debt ceiling, we tried 
to get some estimates on expenditures and 
we got about the same answers you have 
given us here. 

Mr, SCHULTZE. Mr. Curtis, may I interject 
for a moment? 

Mr. Curtis. Sure. 

Mr. Schurrz. I think both Secretary 
Fowler and Secretary Connor will remember 
that in the last week of December, and I be- 
lieve the first 2 days of January, the Presi- 
dent and the Budget Director sat down with 
each Cabinet Officer with a set of budget 
figures and with what we then called an A 
and a B list. The A and the B list were 
potential cuts from the budget. 

I can’t honestly remember at this time 
what the total of those A’s and B’s amounted 
to, but I am positive they were upward 21 
$2 billion. Those decisions were very difficult 
decisions and were made very late. I think 
this shows that if, before we have firm esti- 
mates, we indicate on the basis of hunch and 
speculation what the figures are going to be, 
this does much more harm than good in the 
cause of expenditures control, because it sets 
in motion all kinds of forces to avoid the cuts 
that you and I both want to make. 

I think we are agreed on the objective, 
Mr. Curtis. I think the main problem is 
that we don’t feel we gain anything by es- 
timating the cuts in a preliminary sense 
before we can really nail them down. It just 
puts tremendous pressure to avoid those 
cuts, 

Mr. Curtis. You are now talking politi- 
cally, which I think is right. I don’t mean 
that in a narrow partisan sense at all. But 
you are talking about the political process. 
Certainly as a Congressman I am well aware 
of these pressures—this one time I do quote 
my fellow Missourian, Harry Truman, with 
approval—when he said, “If you can’t stand 
the heat get out of the kitchen.” I think 
that part of the role of both the President 
and those of us in Congress, is to resist some 
of this heat. One way of resisting it is to 
bring the heated discussions and issues out 
in the open, and we don’t have a breakdown 
here of $1.5 billion on your first slice. 

I was going to ask this question. Where 
are these cuts? 

Mr. SCHULTZE, Again, I have indicated, or 
tried to indicate as much as I can, the areas 
they are coming from. I noted that of the 
$1,5 billion about $1.1 will be construction, 
pretty well across the board, and you can 
look at the big construction agencies and 
see where it is going to have to come. 

Again I would indicate, Mr. Curtis, that it 
will do more harm than it will good, before 
we can get these locked up, to publish them. 
I think you know the reasons. 

Mr. Curtis. I do and I know the reasons 
for doing otherwise. I am going to state 
here and now that I think the reasons for 
doing otherwise are much more compelling 
than the reasons you give. I think it is about 
time the people of this country were allowed 
to have some of these facts. 

The administration has been making de- 
cision after decision that affects the welfare 
of our people behind closed doors without 


Mr. Curtis. Let me finish this please. 

Without the Congress, the people’s repre- 
sentatives, being able to find out. Now we 
still can’t find out here in congressional com- 
mittee, and the reason being, if I may use 
my words, you want to protect the people 
from their own foolishness. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. No, sir. 

Mr. Curtis. I reject this. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Excuse me, 

Mr. Curtis. Why not let the people know 
where these cutbacks are, and if there are 
some people in our society that are so lack- 
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ing in concern of the public welfare that they 
want to push forward their particular proj- 
ect, let them do so, and then if it is in my 
district, and I have borne this out by my 
actions—economy must begin at home—I 
politically will fight increases or even pro- 
grams in my district and I think a lot of 
other Congressmen will, too. 

This is the issue here. 

Mr. ScHULTZE. Mr. Curtis, as I indicated 
in my statement in the first place, and as I 
indicated earlier in response to a question of 
yours, it is a little bit like trying to save 
money on construction of a building before 
you have the final architect’s plans. As soon 
as we can get those plans we will know pre- 
cisely where we can lock these reductions in. 

We are going to have to make some ad- 
justments in these figures. We don’t yet 
know exactly what we are going to have to 
cut from, both the first and the second slice. 
However, in order to move ahead with ex- 
penditure reductions we have told the agen- 
cies, even through it is tentative, to lay out 
their annual plans and make their commit- 
ments for spending, et cetera, during the 
next several months on the assumption that 
these figures will be final. 

We will have to make some modifications 
pending the final action by the Congress. 
When that action comes we will tell the Con- 
gress, the American people, anybody who 
wants to know, precisely what decisions have 
been made. 

Mr. Curtis. We ought to see your working 
papers and so do the people of this country 
want to see some of your working papers. 
This administration has got us into a serious 
war without the people or Congress even 
knowing what steps led to it, and I am not 
being unreasonable in asking for a few little 
working papers. 

I wasn’t able to be present here all yester- 
day, but I have been here enough with my 
own questions to know that all I am going to 
get is generalities. I am not going to get 
anything specific. I can't even find out 
where your $1.5 billion cuts are coming and, 
Mr. Director, I know you personally and have 
a high regard for you, but let me say you are 
bearing the brunt of being loyal to the ad- 
ministration. 

I must respectfully say I don’t believe these 
figures. Maybe that will bring out the real 
ones so that you can substantiate them. 

Mr. SCHULTZE. I think all you have to do is 
take a look at the President’s record to see 
what he has done on expenditure control. 

Mr. Curtis. I saw that record and I praised 
it— 

Mr. SCHULTZE. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Curtis (continuing). In 1965 and since 
then, since September 1965, last year, when I 
saw these figures go up I couldn’t find out 
why and where, feeling, of course, that these 
are in the Vietnam war somewhere, but not 
really knowing. Then, also, I saw expendi- 
tures go up in the private sector for Great 
Society programs, and so forth, and was not 
even able to get the details on this. I must 
say I no longer can rely on the President. 

Mr, SCHULTZE. Mr. Curtis, I would say, look 
at the record. I would say, secondly, where 
we are really disagreeing is that Secretary 
McNamara believes, and the President be- 
lleves, and I believe, that we serve the cause 
of both economy in Government and effi- 
ciency and honesty best by coming up with 
hard estimates when we are able, rather than 
by operating on speculation. 

This essentially is what we are doing. 

Mr. Curtis. And I say to you, sir, that the 
best way to be sure you get good judgments 
and honest judgments is let the public look 
in at what you are doing. Why not show the 
working papers? There is no reason on God's 
green earth that I can see for this aura of 
secrecy about what goes on in the executive 
highs Spe of the Government. 

. SCHULTZE. It is not an aura of secrecy, 
Mr. CURTIS. 
Mr. Curtis. Well, what is it? 
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Mr. SCHULTZE. Mr. CURTIS, as you will re- 
call, we haye under the Budget and Account- 
ing Act of 1921 an executive budget. This 
is a set of recommendations from the Presi- 
dent to the Congress. We work those rec- 
ommendations up and present them to the 
Congress in detail. 

We are trying here to give you as much as 
we can of what is going behind these recom- 
mendations before we are certain. I think 
we have gone as far as we can. I think we 
have laid out the nature of what we are doing 
in some detail. I can't give you very detailed 
specifics because we don’t know finally what 
they are going to be. 

This is essentially the current situation. 

Mr. Curtis. Good planners come forward 
with revised estimates. There isn’t a busi- 
ness in the United States that doesn't revise 
its budget constantly almost on a monthly 
basis. They are guesstimates, of course, but 
they serve a purpose of long-range planning. 

The testimony here clearly reveals what I 
have alleged is a hand-to-mouth operation 
and this proposal before us is too little, too 
late, and I just fear for the future of this 
country in this kind of operation. 

Secretary Fow.er. Mr, Curtis, may I make 
a comment here? 

Mr. Curtis. Certainly, you may. 

Secretary FowLER. I think, as I tried to 
make clear in my statement, we are not 
coming to this committee at this time asking 
for what is primarily a revenue measure; 
therefore, we are not accompanying our 
presentation with what would be the normal 
accompaniment of a revenue-raising meas- 
ure—namely, a current estimate of expendi- 
tures and receipts. 

I would also like to say that in coming 
before the Congress, including in the Presi- 
dent's message as I indicated yesterday in my 
statement, we felt that an affirmative com- 
mitment by the President to work with the 
Congress in effecting a program of expendi- 
ture control and reduction in the level of 
expenditures in the Government area would 
be a natural and normal accompaniment of 
the legislative request for changes in the tax 
law designed to defer and reduce the level of 
expenditures in the capital goods area. 

Now, given that commitment in the Presi- 
dent’s message and the placing of concrete 
figures on that particular commitment—as 
Mr. Schultze has indicated—the bill of par- 
ticulars as to the specific items and projects 
that would be eliminated or deferred must be 
tentative until we have the totals from the 
appropriations process in front of us. 

We don't know how much is going to be 
added. Let me make one more comment with 
respect to the difficulties we have in giving 
hard estimates on military expenditure fig- 
ures. For example, yesterday I quoted from 
a news dispatch reporting on an interview of 
General Westmoreland in which he said: 

“Asked how many more troops will be 
needed to win the war, Westmoreland said, 
‘The important thing is for countries of the 
free world to give sufficient force to give the 
South Vietnamese people a free choice for 
their type of government.’ He added that it 
was impossible for him to predict how many 
more troops will be needed to accomplish this 
mission.” 

Now, at some point it is perfectly clear 
that General Westmoreland, unable to give 
a hard estimate now, will have to give a plan- 
ning estimate and that planning estimate for 
the next year, or whatever the appropriate 
planning period is, will have to become the 
basis for procurement activity, the releasing 
of new orders and new contracts, out of funds 
available or a request will have to be made 
to the Congress for a supplemental appro- 
priation if additional funding is necessary 
as undoubtedly will be the case. 

That is just one of the imponderables we 
can’t do anything about. The general in the 
field can't do anything about it either. 
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Mr. Curtis. Mr. Secretary, this committee 
deals with this problem all the time in our 
estimates on the costs of the various social 
security pr we have, and the way we 
go about it is by making high estimates and 
low estimates, 

We have before us the assumptions. We 
do the same thing in the highway program 
and you know this committee has to figure 
out its revenues, the high and the low, and 
at one time we decided to stretch the pro- 
gram out and increase revenues a little bit. 
If you really are working with the Congress, 
to use your phrase, I would say you have to 
give the Congress some of your assumptions 
on these things. We have none of these 
assumptions. 

I would like to know what programs are 
to be deferred. Congress has a right to have 
a Judgment on whether this program or an- 
other program or another would be the one 
that should be deferred or postponed or how 
the level should be in light of this. As I 
said in January, I thought we could have 
both guns and butter, but I felt we had to 
do a lot of hard work to figure out how in 
fact to afford both. 

Today I am convinced that we cannot have 
them both and we are going to have to figure 
out priorities, but to do that we need to 
have some criteria and some assumptions. 
Here we are now, left practically as if there 
were not hearings at all as far as I am con- 
cerned. 

One other thing. You are not here to ask 
us for revenue in this bill, which I think 
I would observe, I wish you were. I think 
probably one way and a preferable way, 
rather than fouling up business planning, 
would be to ask for additional revenue— 
and I say this as one who thought in the 
beginning the investment credit was bad 
economics and bad tax law. But having put 
it into law you have something that you 
can’t pull out for the very arguments that 
Mr. Schultze has been giving us, the difficul- 
ties in planning construction and so forth. 

This tends to affect long-range planning. 
This is not a thing that I could see would 
have a real impact other than psycholog- 
ically. I would rather see you come in and 
ask for additional revenue from, say, a 2- 
percent increase in the corporate tax or if 
that wouldn’t be enough to even have an 
increase in individual income taxes. 

If the people had some understanding of 
what the needs of the Government were I 
think there would be a response, but you are 
not prepared at this moment to give the peo- 
ple’s representatives, this committee of the 
Congress, these estimates, so of course you 
are not in a position to ask us for tax 
increases. 

But we are concerned and your presenta- 
tion makes it very clear that you are con- 
cerned with the problems of debt manage- 
ment, the other aspect of financing Govern- 
ment when we don't get it through revenues, 
and this becomes in these recommendations 
you have made here a very crucial point of 
judgment. 

I have always said the basic judgment 
first to be made when we get into the field 
of debt management is first what should 
be the mix between current revenue to pay 
our bills and debt and that decision should 
be made first. Then, as we make that deci- 
sion we can move into the problems that 
confront us in debt management. 

Well, I have done the best I can. I am 
sorry. I think this record is a very sorry 
one. That is a personal opinion. I hope 
the public will judge it. I can’t express the 
shock that I experience when I think that 
our country is being handled in the fashion 
that these kind of answers indicate. 

Now let us turn to another item. 

Secretary Fowixn. Mr. Curtis, I think in 
all fairness—— 

Mr. Curtis. No, you make your speeches 
elsewhere. 
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Secretary Fowter. I have listened to yours. 
Now you listen to mine. 

Mr. Curtis. Surely, but I have to listen 
to it in the papers and I seldom get this 
point across. Sure I will listen to you. 

Secretary FowLER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
I have said all I need to say. 

Mr. Curtis. That is what I think, too, be- 
cause, and I don’t mean this disrespectfully, 
the reason I was cutting it off was because 
mine was sort of a terminus statement be- 
fore I turn to just a final thing which is a 
brighter side of the coin. 

Concerning revenues, and I direct this to 
Mr, Fowler—I am reading now from your 
monthly statement of receipts and expendi- 
tures from July 1 through July 31, 1966, and 
this is on page 2—I notice that the fiscal 
year 1967 to date revenues show a $7.4 
billion figure and the corresponding period, 
fiscal year 1966, show a $4.4 billion, which 
shows a very encouraging $3 billion increase 
and this seems to be reflected in the first 
two columns where for this month the 
receipts are $7.4 billion and the correspond- 
ing month last year was $4.4 billion, 

Essentially this increase seems to be in 
individual income tax. Would you care to 
comment as to whether you think this is 
something we could count on as increased 
revenues throughout this coming fiscal year 
and how that would bear on this fiscal 
problem? 

Secretary FowLERr. Congressman Curtis, I 
would not rely on this as being something 
that will be repeated in subsequent months. 
We have noted that factor and the Commi- 
sioner of Internal Revenue and his staff are 
inquiring into the reasons. 

We don't have any concrete facts to ex- 
plain it. Our initial judgment is that there 
is an element of spillover involved here from 
the previous fiscal year. I think it would be 
premature to assume an increase in receipts 
of this magnitude is going to be repetitive. 
Of course, we would expect revenues this fis- 
cal year to be substantially in excess of reve- 
nues in the last fiscal year—but not to the 
degree indicated by the July receipts, 

Mr. Curtis, Do you have your August 
figures? 

Secretary Fowixn. They are not ready 
quite yet. 

Mr. Curtis. Do you have any basis even 
now with what you have as to whether this 
is a continuing situation? 

Secretary FowLER. We asked the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue this morning 
to look at this because we didn't have any 
analysis of it. 

Mr. Curtis. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, if I may say, let me make 
it clear on the record, and I think you gen- 
tlemen in front of me know this, that I have 
the highest regard for each one of you indi- 
vidually and even others I have referred to. 

These are issues beyond individuals. I am 
trying to express as best I can a point of view 
that I think needs expressing and one on 
which, of course, I personally feel quite 
deeply, but I have the highest regard for you 
gentlemen as individuals and as to your 
capabilities. 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] for his excellent 
economic and financial analysis, a copy 
of which should be sent to the White 
House. 

I would only want to add that, in ad- 
dition to the unhealthy brake on our 
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economy which this bill conceived sus- 
pension of investment credit may bring 
at this time, the failure to include an 
exception for investment in equipment to 
reduce or eliminate air, water, and noise 
pollution, is just one more reason for 
opposing H.R. 17607. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 

gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Patman]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks on capital expenditures and 
gold outflow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, much 
has been said in recent months about 
our balance-of-payments deficits. Most 
recently Secretary Fowler, in addressing 
the annual conference of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, spoke on this sub- 
ject. There is no question that the bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit poses a serious 
problem to our country—one which must 
be solved. Our country, the United 
States, is the only major country in the 
world that does not have controls over 
the exports of its capital and gold. 

As we all know, we have consistently 
run a surplus in our balance of payments 
as regards our trade balances. Our ex- 
port in goods and services—manufac- 
tured goods, agricultural commodities, 
and other such items—have consistently 
substantially exceeded the importation 
of such commodities into our country. 
However, we have run deficits—and sub- 
stantial ones—in our capital account. 
Also, in part our total balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit has been caused by the 
drain on our currency created by the 
Vietnam crisis. 

A substantial amount of this problem 
could be solved if the United States were 
to do what all European countries do; 
namely, pose legal restrictions in whole 
or in part against the export of our capi- 
tal funds. All European countries, as 
has been brought out many times both 
during hearings conducted by the Joint 
Economic Committee and the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, pose 
such restrictions. I believe we are at a 
crossroads. Certainly the United States 
has done much to help the developing 
nations of the world and also help the 
European countries recover from the 
devastation of World War II by the Mar- 
shall plan. But at least one of these 
same countries now seeks to or have al- 
ready taken advantage of our generosity 
by attempting to embarrass us either by 
transferring their dollar claims against 
us into gold or attempting to pressure 
us into taking action within our domestic 
economy which would be beneficial to 
them but harmful to us. This we must 
not allow to happen. 

For months I have been suggesting to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and others 
that the Congress should seriously con- 
sider action along the following lines: 

First. Suspending the free payment of 
gold for dollar claims held by foreign 
nations and individuals on à selective 
basis. 11 i 
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Second. Placing a restriction upon the 
export of-dollar capital by U.S. corpora- 
tions, banks, foundations, and others. 

Third. Insisting that American tour- 
ists traveling overseas convert their dol- 
lars into surplus currencies held by our 
Embassies overseas where such curren- 
cies can be used and are available for 
local purchases. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, it must 
be remembered that the handful of na- 
tions which insist on attempting to em- 
barrass our great country are precisely 
those which continue to owe this Nation 
as a result of various debts created during 
various past wars or as a result of other 
transactions. We should insist on a re- 
payment of these debts. 

No longer can the United States alone 
bear the burden of assisting in providing 
prosperity for the other nations of the 
world. Certainly I am not suggesting 
that we shrink our responsibility and 
duty in this matter, but I am suggesting 
that those nations who persist in con- 
tinuing to drain our gold, who persist in 
attempting to embarrass us, should 
either be forced to stop these actions 
voluntarily or else we must take positive 
action as needed, 

If this situation grows any worse, Mr. 
Chairman, and if it does not better it- 
self in the months ahead, I shall feel 
obligated to ask the House Banking and 
Currency Committee to hold hearings on 
this vital subject in an attempt to bring 
to the floor legislation to solve this 
matter. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am in 
support of this legislation to control in- 
flation and I want to take this opportu- 
nity to urge and support the amendment 
to this legislation which would exempt 
capital expenditures for air and water 
pollution control from the suspension of 
the investment credit provided for in 
H.R. 17607. 

I supported the pollution amendment 
in the deliberations before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and I sup- 
port this position now. 

The efforts to control and abate the 
pollution of the air we breathe and the 
water we drink should never be sus- 
pended. The health and welfare of our 
people are too critically involved. The 
industrial pollution of Lake Erie and the 
waters of the Great Lakes is proceeding 
at so rapid a pace that only a crash pro- 
gram can preserve the usefulness of the 
water for life and industry during the 
remainder of this century. The pollution 
of the air in the industrial cities of the 
North is so critical that huge areas of 
America may soon be deemed unfit for 
human habitation because air pollution 
has achieved levels beyond a healthful 
human tolerance. 

These problems cannot be solved by 
laws alone. Polluting industries cannot 
be ordered to shut down and terminate 
employment for the millions of workers 
who are involved. The control of in- 
dustrial air and water pollution can only 
be brought about by either public ex- 
penditures to abate public and private 
contamination or private corporate ex- 
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penditures to abate private industrial 
pollution. 

If there is any place where the invest- 
ment credit was ever justified, it would 
be in the area of expenditures for water 
and air pollution control and abatement. 

I have introduced legislation to pro- 
vide for the accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances for air and water pollution 
control devices. In my judgment, this 
kind of legislation deserves to be incor- 
porated in the basic tax laws of the 
country. It is my hope that in the new 
Congress we can proceed toward the 
enactment of this kind of legislation 
which can provide substantial incentives 
to industries to clean up the streams and 
filter out the contamination of the air. 
The war against pollution is as critical to 
America as any other struggle in which 
this Nation has been involved. At stake 
is the health and economic welfare of 
the country. The future success of 
America is critically dependent upon a 
sufficient supply of fresh water and air 
of high quality. 

With an amendment to achieve this 
purpose, this legislation should achieve 
its goal of deterring excessive capital ex- 
penditure without suspending industrial 
efforts to combat pollution. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who, in the Ways and Means Committee, 
vigorously supported the exemption for 
capital expenditures relating to pollu- 
tion abatement and control. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio. As 
he knows, I have supported this move all 
through the entire discussion on this bill. 

Up in New England the plants along 
the rivers there expect to spend millions 
of dollars during the coming year and 
many other plants are going to spend 
millions of dollars to prevent pollution of 
the air. I think it would be grossly unfair 
98 to grant them this exemption at this 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to commend the 
gentleman for his efforts. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
state that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts made a strong fight in the com- 
mittee on this issue. I am very happy 
that the committee amendment will meet 
the problem that is so critical and so im- 
portant to his area and to mine. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to commend the gentleman from 
Ohio for his remarks and I wish to asso- 
ciate myself with them. 

As the gentleman knows, we have a 
peculiar problem of temperature inver- 
sion in the Los Angeles area. While we 
do not have enough water in the area to 
worry very much about polluting, be- 
cause most of our rivers have sand bot- 
toms when there is water in them—we do 
have this terrible problem of atmospheric 
pollution: 

Our industries out there are spending 
considerable sums of money to clean up 
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this pollution. We have passed laws in 
regard to automotive vehicles to put spe- 
cial devices on them to prevent this pol- 
lution of the atmosphere. While I would 
be willing to forego the exemption on 
these particular devices, providing there 
was no other exemptions available, I do 
feel in this fight we are making out there, 
all of which is an extra expense upon 
industry, that a special treatment is in 
order. 

I do not believe, and I have not heard 
what the amount would be, but I do not 
believe that from a tax standpoint it will 
deny the Treasury of the United States 
very much revenue in taxes—will it? 

Mr. VANIK. Apparently, the loss to 
the Treasury would be very small. I do 
not know what the exact figure is. It is 
probably under $10 million in the ag- 
gregate. I think it is a small price to 
pay for continuing our work on air and 
water pollution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman. I certainly appreciate the 
action that the committee has taken. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan, who very ably presented 
a plea before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to exempt capital improvements 
for air and water pollution control from 
the suspension of the investment credit. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my good friend from Ohio for 
yielding to me. I wish to commend the 
gentleman and the committee on the 
stress that they have placed on the ne- 
cessity for cleaning up our polluted 
waters and air. I think this amendment 
is an excellent one. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of my time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
require to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
nection with the tax legislation we are 
considering today, the Morgan Guaranty 
Survey edition for September carried a 
most timely and perceptive article. 

However we look at this legislation, its 
effectiveness as a tool against the imme- 
diate inflationary problem we face is cer- 
tainly debatable. How much of an im- 
pact it will have on the capital invest- 
ment sector of our economy—and when 
that impact will be felt—are other ques- 
tions we must consider. 

The first two sections of the article to 
which I referred provide an excellent dis- 
cussion of these and other points. I offer 
those portions of the article, entitled 
“Business and Financial Conditions,” for 
the Recorp: 

BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 

With the economy continuing to bump 
against the upper limits of its practical ca- 
pacity and still exhibiting a strong inflation- 
ary basis, it is most welcome that the Ad- 
ministration has taken some actions and 
recommended others to Congress which are 
designed to afford some relief of pressures. 
The very fact that the President presented 
a package of fiscal actions early in September 
has helped to improve confidence in business 
and financial circles. 

Unfortunately, it is not clear that the con- 
tents of the package will have the desired 
immediate effect of hitting at the inflation- 
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ary tendencies that are present now and re- 
Heving monetary policy of the inordinate 
burden it has been carrying. Rather, it seems 
entirely possible that the main constraining 
impact of the steps outlined by the Presi- 
dent is likely to come only in another half- 
year or so, and in the interim financial 
strains may get worse and a good deal of ad- 
ditional permanent harm can be done to the 
country’s price and cost structure. 

The prospect of continuing inflation 
threatens not only a further build-up of dis- 
tortions domestically but also further dam- 
age to the country’s international trade and 
payments position. (In the second quarter 
of the year, the U.S. trade surplus was at a 
six-year low and seemed still to be trending 
downward.) 

There would be reason for more optimism 
if the declared intention to achieve econo- 
mies in the federal government’s nonmili- 
tary budget had not been so vague. Official 
statements stressing that savings will not be 
easy to find justify skepticism as to how 
quickly tangible results will occur. So does 
the continued insistence that burgeoning 
Great Society programs must not be im- 
paired. Relatively prompt actual evidence 
of cutbacks is needed to offset the skepticism. 
It counts for something, of course, that the 
Administration is at least looking for ways 
to trim expenditures, and there is certainly 
justification for describing its move as “a 
step in the right direction.” The step, how- 
ever, has the appearance of being excessively 
modest, especially when measured against 
the long distance that needs to be covered. 
The government’s cash budget is currently 
in substantial deficit, with cash payments 
to the public running at a seasonally ad- 
justed annual rate sharply above the total 
forecast last January for fiscal 1967 as a 
whole. 

Significantly, there still has been no forth- 
right acknowledgement from Washington 
that it would be appropriate under present 
circumstances for the government to be 
running a surplus in its budget accounts, 
something that is explicit in the canons of 
the New Economics. It seems clear that the 
federal budget will continue as a major 
stimulative force in the economy in the 
critical months that lie immediately ahead. 


A POOR CHOICE 


The most dramatic feature of the Presi- 
dent’s new package is the recommendation 
that Congress suspend until the end of 1967 
both the 7% investment tax credit and ac- 
celerated depreciation. The evidence is per- 
suasive that these two devices have contrib- 
uted powerfully to the capital-goods boom 
of recent years, and it is not unreasonable to 
think that their suspension will ultimately 
exert a major restraining influence. The 
critical question, however, is one of timing. 
Just as the positive response to the introduc- 
tion of these devices four ago was rela- 
tively slow, so too is likely to be the negative 
reaction to their being taken away. This is 
mostly a matter of the long lead times as- 
sociated with much capital-goods activity, 
a consideration strongly suggesting that ap- 
preciable effects should not be anticipated 
until well into 1967. 

Actually, there is probably no less promis- 
ing tool that the Administration could have 
chosen for trying to achieve short-run sta- 
bilization results. Not only is the desired 
tone-down likely to be slow in coming; ad- 
ditionally, toward the end of the suspension 
period a virtual drying up of all capital- 
goods order placements would be logical, as 
business firms seek to time their contract 
arrangements so as to make investment un- 
dertakings eligible for the tax credit and the 
accelerated depreciation. The process of 
suspension and reinstatement of the two 
devices thus looms as a dubious stabilization 
technique. 

Indeed, it may well be that stabilization 
policies cannot ever be smooth if they seek 
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to zero in primarily on capital-goods activ- 
ity. Because of the long lead-time problem, 
such activity is bound to be hard to turn on 
and off quickly and adroitly. Delay is inevita- 
ble, and this makes it likely that the actual 
response to a stabilization move specifically 
aimed at investment undertakings would of- 
ten perversely occur in a general economic 
setting far different from that which had ini- 
tially prompted the control attempt. The rela- 
tive intractability of capital-goods activity 
strongly suggests that it isn’t necessarily 
logical to think in terms of directly trying 
to retard it simply because it is notably 
buoyant at a particular time. Other activi- 
ties featured by less formidable problems of 
quick reversibility may have to be the prime 
targets of policy, even though strength in 
them is less pronounced than in investment 
activity. Actually, the soundest stabiliza- 
tion course is likely to be the one that avoids 
selective targets and relies instead on more 
generalized tools—the advantage here being 
that the market place itself determines the 
incidence of impact. This would be one of 
the key advantages of an increase in income 
tax rates, both personal and business, such 
as Many economists have advocated in recent 
months. An increase of such nature would 
certainly have been preferable to the policy 
choice actually made. 

Rounding out the three-part program 
which the Administration announced early 
this month was a specific pledge that borrow- 
ings by federal agencies during the rest of 
the year will not exceed amounts necessary 
to replace maturing issues. Earlier, a flood 
of new-money issues by federal agencies had 
contributed to pronounced price weakness 
in the nation’s debt markets. An important 
reason prompting the government to make 
exceptionally heavy offerings of agency issues 
this year clearly was their effect in holding 
down the regular budget deficit. 

Glutted as capital markets were with pri- 
vate and municipal debt offerings, the timing 
of the large agency sales was most unfortu- 
nate. Moreover, since investors are less fa- 
miliar with them than with straight Treas- 
ury obligations, their distribution was rela- 
tively sluggish, particularly in the context of 
the strained market situation which pre- 
vailed, and could be accomplished only at 
interest rates one-quarter to one-half of a 
percentage point higher than would have 
been n to sell Treasury issues of 
comparable maturity. The Administration's 
decision to minimize such sales is thus very 
welcome. 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, some- 
what regrettably to me this legislation, 
and particularly the discussion that we 
are having here today, comes at the close 
of the week in which the legislative de- 
mands on this House were as they have 
been during this week. I say that be- 
cause I know of no subject quite so im- 
portant as that of the critical problems 
that we face in the fiscal economy of our 
country today. I would have hoped that 
more Members of the House could have 
been present to hear the previous dis- 
cussions, because the fiscal policies in 
which we have indulged in recent years 
have created the situation in which, in- 
deed, the chickens have come home to 
roost. 

The announced purpose of the legisla- 
tion before us is to moderate the pace of 
economic growth of the Nation. I think 
those of you who did not have, as I had, 
an opportunity to listen to some of the 
witnesses—and I believe this bears re- 
peating—I point out we were told that 
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there is little hope that there would be 
any impact from the legislation before 
us today upon inflation for at least 6 to 
8 months. Some of you are probably 
well aware of the fact that many top 
economists in the country today are 
suggesting that perhaps as early as next 
spring there may well be a cyclical re- 
cession. ‘That being the case, it would 
seem to me that just at the time we 
might most need the 7-percent invest- 
ment credit to stimulate the economy 
should it sag at that time, that would be 
the time when it would be under sus- 
pension. 

If it were true that the effect of this 
legislation were going to loosen the dan- 
gerously tight money market, I probably 
would, as the ranking member of my 
committee is doing, reluctantly support 
this legislation. But I do not think that 
this bill will promote the flow of credit 
into the mortgage market. I do not 
think that it will have any material effect 
upon the inflationary trends which we 
are feeling in this country. 

I would like to remind you of another 
thing, if I may. This is strictly a guess 
on my part, but it is my considered 
opinion that sometime after this election, 
and perhaps right after the first of the 
year, we will be called upon to enact legis- 
lation to increase taxes. It would be my 
further guess that this will probably 
come in the form of a surtax that would 
be sold—and I use the word advisedly— 
to the American people on the grounds 
that it was a surtax for the purpose of 
carrying on the growing costly war in 
Vietnam, And yet in the face of the fires 
of inflation, this Congress has repeatedly 
refused to exercise any fiscal discipline 
5 the conduct of their legislative activi- 

es. 

That is why I say it is regrettable that 
this bill comes up at the time that it does, 
because I think it would be healthy and 
perhaps even helpful to many Members 
of this House if we could have an open 
discussion of the serious problems that 
we face fiscally in this country. 

I would conclude my remarks, recog- 
nizing the anxiety of many Members 
after a very difficult legislative week, by 
saying that if I thought for 1 minute the 
legislation before us, no matter how well 
intended it might be, would have any 
material impact upon the inflationary 
spiral, I would support it. I believe in- 
stead that it is going to create in some 
areas serious problems on the demand 
for eredit, and that in the final analysis 
this bill will not accomplish the purpose 
for which it is before us today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Montana [Mr. BATTIN]. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the legislation before us at 
this time, I do so certainly with no mis- 
givings as to what is going to ultimately 
be accomplished, by the legislation. I 
hope we are not back in here in a short 
time. suspending the suspension. 

Ido feel from a personal point of view 
that it is necessary to do anything and 
everything that might bring about a halt 
to the inflationary. situation which. exists 
in this.country today. 
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I am happy to have been able to par- 
ticipate not only in the public hearings 
but in the executive session as well. I 
do feel that because of some changes 
that are being made in the method of 
application of the investment tax credit, 
some injustices were bound to happen. 

I offered an amendment in the com- 


mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BATTIN. I yield to my chairman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, let me 
thank the gentleman who, along with 
others on the committee, was very dili- 
gent in attending meetings on this bill, 
for the contributions which he and the 
other members made toward develop- 
ment of it. 

The gentleman from Montana re- 
turned from his district in order to be 
present for the public hearings on the 
bill. He advised the administration 
spokesmen who were present during the 
course of the hearing of some of the 
problems incident to the lifting of the 
investment tax credit on people of his 
district, primarily farmers, who for 
some time had not been in a position to 
make investments to keep themselves 
abreast of the situation with the in- 
creased demand for food and wheat, and 
items of that sort. He stimulated my 
own thinking. The gentleman did de- 
velop within the committee, and I sug- 
gested that he offer, an amendment 
across the board to protect the first $15,- 
000 of investment during this suspen- 
sion period, to see to it that taxpayers 
received the investment credit with re- 
spect to such investment. When he of- 
fered that amendment, it was agreed to 
in the committee. I believe it was agreed 
to overwhelmingly if not unanimously. 
The gentleman did make a contribution 
to the development of the bill. I appre- 
ciate it. I know the gentleman agrees 
with the ranking minority member on 
his side in his desire that the bill pass. 

What I said about the gentleman I 
can say about other members for the 
contribution which they made. How- 
ever, I wanted to take the occasion to 
thank the gentleman specifically for his 
contribution. 

Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the chairman for his very kind words. 

I do hope the Treasury Department 
will not hesitate in the studies that are 
necessary to bring before the Congress 
in a very short time the realistic meas- 
ures that are going to be necessary to 
stem the tide of inflation. With that, 
again I urge the adoption of the bill as a 
means, at least a step, no matter how 
small, in the direction of controlling in- 
flation. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, T rise in opposition to H.R. 
17607 which proposes to suspend the in- 
vestment credit and the allowance of ac- 
celerated depreciation for a period of 
about 16 months because of the infla- 
tionary situation in this country at this 
time. 

First let me say that I agree that the 
Government must take some action to 
bring down the cost of living, the in- 
terest rates and all elements that go to 
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bring about the inflationary spiral, It 
is my opinion, however, that the admin- 
istration has spent too much time asking 
the housewife, the businessman, and 
labor to solve a problem which basically 
is the fault of the administration’s fis- 
cal policies. It is my opinion that H.R. 
17607 is an attempt by the administra- 
tion to avoid in part its own responsibil- 
ity by shifting the burden to private in- 
dustry, when, in fact, excessive Federal 
spending on domestic programs is at the 
root of the problem. 

My purpose here today is first to record 
my opposition to H.R. 17607. Had we not 
been operating under a closed rule it 
would have been my secondary purpose, 
although in my opinion as equally im- 
portant, to propose amendments to H.R. 
17607 which would have had the effect of 
creating an exception in favor of those 
labor areas which have had a severe re- 
duction in employment as a result of 
Federal action in closing military bases. 
My amendments would have excepted 
from the operation of H.R. 17607 “any 
standard metropolitan statistical area as 
defined by the Department of Commerce 
where there has been or will be a reduc- 
tion of 10 percent or more of the total 
nonagricultural wage and salary employ- 
ment due to the closure or impending 
closure of any Federal facility under the 
announcement of the Secretary of De- 
fense dated November 19, 1964.” 

In the announcement of the Secretary 
of Defense many Federal facilities were 
ordered closed, most of which would not 
fall within the range provided for in my 
amendments. But some few areas have 
been extremely hard hit and should not 
be included in this legislation. 

For example, and I use this example 
because I am more familiar with the sit- 
uation in my own district, on November 
19, 1964, Brookley Air Force Base in 
Mobile, Ala., was ordered phased out by 
July 1, 1969, by the Secretary of Defense. 
Brookley Air Force Base employed ap- 
proximately 13,600 civilians and 1,400 
military personnel and had a payroll of 
some $100 million, Brookley’s total em- 
ployment was approximately 17 percent 
of the total nonagricultural wage and 
salary employment within the standard 
metropolitan statistical area as defined 
by the Department of Commerce. This 
area actually covers Mobile and Baldwin 
Counties in Alabama. 

Partly as a result of the closing of the 
base, Mobile has been left with some 
2,000 vacant homes and the general eco- 
nomic situation is in great need of help 
at this time. In other words, we need 
jobs, and this means new investment in 
plants and equipment. 

The leaders of Mobile and Baldwin 
Counties are involved in a massive search 
for new industry to fill the void which 
is being created by the base closure. It 
certainly seems to me that where an area 
finds itself in such condition as a result 
of Federal action, that area should be 
given the opportunity to help rebuild its 
economy by having available to it every 
assistance from the Federal Government, 
and I refer particularly to the assistance 
of the 7-percent investment credit and 
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the allowance for accelerated deprecia- 
tion which H.R. 17607 seeks to suspend. 

It is worthy of note that when the 
President requested business to slow 
down expansion earlier this year, cities 
such as Mobile, Ala., which had suffered 
economic reversal as a result of the base 
closure order issued by the Secretary of 
Defense in November 1964, were specifi- 
cally excluded. In other words, even the 
President recognized that such areas 
needed and were entitled to all the help 
they could get. 

Mr. Chairman, I urged the Committee 
on Ways and Means to give considera- 
tion to the amendments to allow these 
cities which are suffering as a result of 
direct Federal action to continue to pick 
themselves up by their own bookstraps 
and bring their respective economic con- 
ditions at least back to normal without 
the further hinderance which would be 
imposed on them by H.R. 17607. I was 
not successful and under the rule I am 
unable to present these amendments 
here today. But I did want to call them 
to the attention of the House to point 
out the great damage this bill can do in 
some areas, There are many other ex- 
amples of inequities in the bill. One of 
these examples is the case of a foreign 
company willing and in the process of in- 
vesting something in the neighborhood 
of $75 million in a county in my district 
in new plant and equipment, This is an 
area in great need of jobs. Here is an 
industry coming to this country depend- 
ing on the 7-percent investment credit, 
which would mean about $3.5 million in 
tax credit, only to have at the last minute, 
this credit snatched away from them. 
The good people of this county worked 
for 8 years to land this good industry and 
the passage of this bill will have a ter- 
rible impact on them. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no alternative. 
Until the Federal Government squarely 
faces up to the fact that excessive Gov- 
ernment spending is at the root of the 
inflationary spiral, and does something 
about it, I am unwilling to blame or pe- 
nalize private industry. Industry creates 
jobs, and jobs take people off the welfare 
rolls, and by reducing the number of 
people on welfare we can reduce Federal 
spending. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I shall vote 
against this bill. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I am pleased to rise in sup- 
port of the pending bill, which is an inte- 
gral part of the coordinated anti- 
inflationary program of the administra- 
tion. The temporary suspension of the 
investment credit and certain forms of 
accelerated depreciation on buildings 
provided for in H.R. 17607 will, Iam con- 
vinced, effectively serve to moderate the 
pace of the economy in those sectors 
where infiationary pressures are pres- 
ently most pronounced. 

Enactment of this measure will, among 
other things, slow the overheated pace of 
business investment spending. In doing 
so, it will lessen the currently heavy de- 
mand for loans to finance such spending, 
and will thereby encourage an increase 
in the flow of funds to other sectors of 
the economy, particularly to the home 
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mortgage market. Consumers who pur- 
chase articles on the installment plan 
should also benefit from an increased 
availability of credit and from resultant 
lower interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, as a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, it was 
my privilege to support amendments in 
the committee which I believe have made 
H.R. 17607 a much better bill than when 
originally introduced. For instance, the 
bill originally provided for the com- 
mencement of the suspension period as 
September 1, 1966. The committee ad- 
vanced this date to September 9, 1966, so 
that the measure would not have a retro- 
active effect. The committee also added 
rules, which have been discussed earlier, 
to make the bill’s application operate 
more equitably and justly with respect to 
property on which construction was al- 
ready begun, or which was under binding 
contract for acquisition, prior to the 
commencement of the suspension period. 

Mr. Chairman, I was desirous that an 
amendment could have been added to this 
legislation which would have allowed the 
small businessman to continue to receive 
the 7-percent tax credit and the benefits 
of the accelerated depreciation allow- 
ance. Unfortunately, the committee 
was not inclined to open the door for 
such exemptions. However, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am especially gratified that the 
committee adopted a provision whieh 
will be of particular benefit to small 
businessmen and farmers. This is the 
amendment, which I strongly supported 
in the committee, that provides that the 
suspension of the credit will not apply 
to a taxpayer’s investment up to $15,000 
during the suspension period. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17607 is a part of 
the coordinated and comprehensive anti- 
inflationary program of the administra- 
tion, which is designed to alleviate the 
distortions produced by the current boom 
in business investment spending and the 
present severe monetary stringency. I 
supported the bill in the Committee on 
Ways and Means and shall vote for it 
today. I commend its enactment to my 
colleagues in the House. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I am 
frank to say that I do not favor supension 
of the 7-percent investment tax credit 
and likewise the suspension of the appli- 
cation of accelerated depreciation. Iop- 
pose this proposal not because I do not 
think it would cool the economy but 
rather because the cooling down would 
be too little and too late. By the time 
the effect of this legislation is felt and 
is effective in discouraging business plant 
expansion and machinery moderniza- 
tion, the country may well be needing 
some more business stimulation. 

There is a solution to the inflation and 
the increasing cost of living. It is a 
very simple solution. It consists of re- 
ducing Federal outpouring of money for 
domestic, nondefense programs. But 
there is an election coming and after 
election Congress will be considering a 
tax increase because the administration 
is unwilling to curtail spending. 

I have voted for foreign aid reduction 
and for elimination of Federal funds to 
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subsidize rent payments of individuals 
and families, I voted against expansion 
of government such as by establishing a 
new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. I have voted against ex- 
pansion of the Economic Opportunity 
Agency, I voted against a new Federal 
Teacher Corps. I voted to eliminate or 
delay or stretch out expensive public 
projects and to reduce appropriations by 
billions of dollars. In fact, the National 
Associated Businessmen, Inc., gave me 
their “Watchdog of the Treasury” award 
for my 100-percent voting record for 
economy in this U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives during the past 2 years. 

Now I am asked to vote a tax increase 
on business made necessary by the fail- 
ure of the Johnson administration to 
economize. 

As I say, I do not favor this proposal. 
It is a poor expedient. It will not solve 
the problem and sterner measures, such 
as a reduction in Federal expenditures, 
are needed. In other words, the answer 
is to stop spending so much money the 
Government does not have for programs 
and projects no one needs. 

No, Mr. Chairman, I cannot vote for 
this measure because it is not the right 
answer, any more than an income tax in- 
crease on individuals would be the right 
answer if and when it is considered after 
the November election. 

Let Members of Congress who have 
been voting billions of increased appro- 
priations vote for this one if it helps 
their consciences.. As for me—no. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I am 
supporting this legislation today because 
I think it goes in the right direction, al- 
though I must candidly state that I 
do not think it goes far enough. My 
position as to the action which is needed 
has been clear for some time. On July 28 
of this year, I introduced legislation 
which would have provided the type of 
fiscal policy action which I think is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

Members of the House will recall that 
one of the bills which I introduced on 
that date, H.R. 16642, was denominated 
the “Defense Emergency Tax Act of 
1966.” This is a measure that not only 
would suspend the investment tax credit 
for a temporary period, but it would 
also impose, as well, a temporary 4- 
percent emergency tax on corporate in- 
come. In addition, it would place a 5- 
percent surcharge on that portion of cor- 
porate income which exceeds a 4-year 
average. 

The other measure which I introduced 
on the same day would amend the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 to permit 
the President to impose broad install- 
ment credit restrictions on the economy. 

Mr. Chairman, at the time that I intro- 
duced these measures some 2 months 
ago, I emphasized that we were wit- 
nessing and suffering under the highest 
interest rates in 35 years; the fastest 
6-month cost-of-living rise since 1958; 
and a tight money situation of crippling 
proportions. I also pointed out that the 
artificial imbalance in the money mar- 
kets was having a devastating effect on 
the housing industry, was making money 
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unavailable to farmers, small business- 
men, and purchasers on the one hand— 
while channeling it into already over- 
heated segments of the economy and 
fanning the fires of inflation, on the 
other. 

I was convinced then and still am per- 
suaded that a broad spectrum of action 
is essential to avert a serious financial 
crisis and a segmented recession of major 
proportions. It was for that reason that 
I introduced in July the package of pro- 
posals designed to aid in restoring bal- 
anced growth to the economy and partic- 
ularly to bring relief in the homebuilding 
and lumber industries. 

Mr. Chairman, the overall situation 
has not improved since July and, in fact, 
as has been borne out today, has steadily 
worsened. I am pleased, therefore, that 
at least the House is taking action with 
respect to the present bill, H.R. 17607. 
My support of the measure does not by 
any means indicate that I am entirely 
satisfied that the suspensions provided 
in the bill will be enough to eliminate or 
smooth out the distortions that have de- 
veloped. Indeed, as Chairman MILLS 
said in his opening remarks, this may be 
only the first step in a long and many- 
faceted process of restoring balance in 
the economy. 

By removing these tax incentives, the 
investment credit with respect to ma- 
chinery and equipment and accelerated 
depreciation on buildings, the bill is de- 
signed to affect those sectors where in- 
flationary pressures are strongest and 
have been most dramatically manifested. 
I believe that it may have some effect in 
diminishing the upward pressures of in- 
terest rates, thereby promoting an in- 
creased floor of credit into the home 
mortgage market and bringing some re- 
lief to the home building and lumber in- 
dustries. 

I, therefore, support the bill and rec- 
ommend to my colleagues its enactment. 
By doing so, however, I wish to make 
crystal clear that I am not abandoning 
the other elements of the program I pro- 
posed in the legislation I introduced on 
July 28. I still believe that further anti- 
inflationary action will be necessary and 
am more convinced than ever that the 
overall program I have offered would be 
80 best medicine for our economy at this 

e. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this bill as a necessary step at 
this time, but with deep regret because 
of the impact it will have on many busi- 
ness concerns that have made plans in 
reliance upon the provisions we are 
suspending. 

I appreciate the committee’s recogni- 
tion of the special problem of small busi- 
ness, with the $15,000 exemption in the 
bill, and only wish the figure could be 
higher. 

In the belief that the House is over- 
whelmingly in favor of this bill, and also 
of H.R. 16076, dealing with water pollu- 
tion control, I have asked to be paired 
in favor of both bills in order to fill long- 
standing commitments in Oklahoma. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have requested time in the dis- 
cussion of this legislation to commend 
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the Committee on Ways and Means for 
agreeing to include in H.R. 17607 the 
amendment to continue the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit in the case of water pol- 
lution control facilities and air pollution 
control facilities. This is one of the 
most important provisions in the entire 
bill. This is a subject of great signifi- 
cance to my congressional district, my 
city, and my State. 

I have spent a great deal of time and 
energy in trying to speed up measures to 
clean up Lake Michigan. 

We want an end to pollution of this 
great water source. The U.S. Corps of 
Engineers has been one of the worst 
offenders. The dwindling supply of 
fresh water in this country should be a 
source of alarm to all of our citizens. 

As I have said before, unless we step 
up action to preserve our streams, rivers, 
and fresh water lakes, we may soon reach 
the point of rationing drinking water in 
order to meet the normal needs of our 
growing population. Fresh water is 
absolutely necessary to our health and 
our growth as a nation. It is something 
we have always taken for granted. We 
must no longer take this vital natural re- 
source for granted. Many are inclined 
to forget how absolutely vital fresh water 
is to all of us. It is not only necessary 
for our convenience; it is necessary for 
our very life. Unless we protect our 
rivers and our streams and our lakes 
from becoming polluted, we will not only 
lose these conveniences, we will also lose 
our health. 

I have repeatedly urged the Corps of 
Engineers to cease dumping pollutants, 
sludge and dredgings in Lake Michigan, 
I recognize that it is necessary to dredge 
in order to continue our port develop- 
ment; it is not necessary, however, to 
dump this polluting material into our 
fresh water supply. 

The provision in the bill will provide a 
continued encouragement to private in- 
dustry to invest in capital facilities to 
abate pollution of both air and water. 

We should do everything reasonable 
and proper to encourage to the utmost 
the cleaning up of pollution in our air, in 
our streams, and in our lakes. Incen- 
tives should be provided to encourage pri- 
vate industry to work in this direction; 
this amendment moves in precisely that 
direction. 

As will be explained in more detail by 
the chairman of the committee, this 
amendment to H.R. 17607 provides that 
water pollution control facilities and air 
pollution control facilities are to con- 
tinue to receive the 7-percent credit if 
they are used primarily to control either 
water or air pollution or contamination 
by removing, altering or disposing of 
wastes or of atmospheric pollutants or 
contaminants. 

This, I repeat, is an exceedingly im- 
portant provision in the legislation be- 
fore the House. The House should over- 
whelmingly agree to this amendment 
which I have urged, supported, and 
sponsored. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 
17607. While I have some reservations 
about the proposal, I feel that it indi- 
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cates the administration is finally real- 
izing the seriousness of the severe infla- 
tion confronting our country. 

For over 6 months now, it has been 
apparent that inflation is the Nation’s 
No. 1 economic problem. During the 
first 7 months of this year, the whole- 
sale price index rose at an annual rate 
of 3.8 percent, and the Consumer Price 
Index increased at an annual rate of 
3.1 percent. The prime interest rate is 
currently at 6 percent, the highest level 
we have experienced in the last 35 years. 
Inflation compounds our most pressing 
economic and social problems—by im- 
pairing our ability to compete in the 
world market; by aggravating our bal- 
ance-of-payments problems; by increas- 
ing the poverty of the indigent; by un- 
dermining our programs to provide our 
elderly citizens with security in their 
declining years; and by diminishing the 
purchasing power of all our citizens. 
Erosion of the dollar is inimical to our 
goal for sustained and healthy economic 
growth. Continued inflation will lead to 
severe economic dislocation and possibly 
a recession. 

Eminent economists, irrespective of 
their political affiliations, have been 
chiding the administration for its inac- 
tion and lack of concern. While our 
citizens became increasingly concerned 
about the rising cost of food, shelter, 
and other basic commodities, the ad- 
ministration became less disposed to face 
the problem. The increasing need for 
firm leadership and clear vision was ac- 
companied by an inability to decide and 
a tendency to ignore. Like the ostrich, 
the administration has put its head in 
the sand and refused to admit the prob- 
lem exists. 

Despite the web of fiscal deception 
spun by the administration in present- 
ing its fiscal 1967 budget, it is now clear 
to everyone that the fiscal policies of 
this administration are one of the pri- 
mary causes of the current inflation, 

Although the administration submit- 
ted a budget proposing expenditures for 
fiscal year 1967 of $112.8 billion, this 
figure was illusory. The administration 
left it to the Congress to continue the 
school milk and school lunch programs 
that have meant so much to the health 
and welfare of our Nation’s children 
through the years. The impacted area 
program, which is essential for sound 
educational programs in areas whose 
population is substantially increased by 
the Federal Government’s operations, 
was also left to the Congress to con- 
tinue. 

In the administration’s budget, actual 
expenditures were reduced through the 
participation “sales” gimmick. By pro- 
posing to pool the paper attributable to 
various Government loans and issue par- 
ticipating certificates, estimated expend- 
itures were reduced by over $3 billion. 
The administration marketed one issue 
of these certificates at interest rates of 
nearly 6 percent. This only succeeded in 
aggravating a tight money market and 
sending interest rates to new highs. 

Ironically enough, higher interest rates 
increase the cost incurred by the Gov- 
ernment on the Federal debt. Further 
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expenditures were required for open mar- 
ket operations to relieve the distress be- 
ing caused to the residential housing sec- 
tor of our economy. 

When the President’s budget is shorn 
of its fiscal chicanery, the true level of 
projected expenditures is revealed as be- 
ing around $118 billion. This figure is 
being increased daily by the Democrat 
majority in Congress. The President has 
stated that he intends to avoid spending 
these congressional “add ons” where he 
can, but the Budget Director, Mr. 
Schultze, told the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee that some of these “add ons” will 
have to be spent. And, the largest addi- 
tion of all will be the supplemental de- 
fense appropriation for South Vietnam. 
Congressman Manon has informed the 
House that this supplemental request 
may be as high as $15 billion. 

When all of these factors are accounted 
for, we are confronted with administra- 
tive budget expenditures for fiscal year 
1967 that could approach $130 billion. 

The latest revenue estimates project 
revenues of $116.2 billion for fiscal year 
1967. Even with a sound program of 
expenditure control, the expenditures of 
the Federal Government during fiscal 
year 1967 will have a harmful expansion- 
ary effect on an economy already over- 
heated. 

This is why, Mr. Chairman, I want to 
emphasize that the suspension of the in- 
vestment credit must be accompanied by 
sound measures of expenditure control. 

If the expansionary impact of Federal 
spending is important in stimulating the 
economy to full capacity, it is equally im- 
portant in attempting to moderate an 
overheated economy suffering from 
severe inflation. And, we cannot evalu- 
ate this expansionary impact on the pro- 
posed program of fiscal control without 
being provided with facts about the 
budget. 

The President has expressed his inten- 
tion to cut expenditures by $3 billion, 
and I certainly encourage him to do so. 
Despite this, the administration has been 
unable to provide us with any realistic 
and current estimates of total expendi- 
tures for fiscal year 1967. The Congress 
is considering a proposal designed to 
combat inflation and we have no use- 
ful information on one of the primary 
causes of the inflation—Federal Govern- 
ment expenditures. Although one- 
fourth of the current fiscal year has al- 
ready elapsed, the administration, in its 
testimony before the Ways and Means 
Committee, adhered to the budget esti- 
mates developed in January—6 months 
before the fiscal year began and 9 months 
ago. We have had 9 months more fight- 
ing in Vietnam, and yet there have been 
no more recent expenditure projections 
made. 

The President has been telling the 
country we can have both “guns and 
butter”—we can go full speed ahead 
with the Great Society at home while 
sustaining a major military effort abroad. 
And all this can be financed without a 
tax increase—other than the cruel and 
hidden tax of inflation. The adminis- 
tration is obviously playing politics by 
attempting to conceal the true state of 
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the Nation’s fiscal affairs. But the prob- 
lems facing this country at home and 
abroad require that narrow partisan ap- 
proaches be laid aside, and that the 
American people and their Representa- 
tives in the Congress be provided with 
an up-to-date status report. 

While I feel that expenditure control 
is an indispensable part of a meaningful 
attack on inflation, I also feel that the 
seriousness of the situation requires the 
Congress to support the President’s pro- 
posal to suspend the investment credit 
and the rules permitting accelerated de- 
preciation on commercial real estate. 

I realize that the impact of the sus- 
pension on our inflationary problems 
may be small and that it is more of a pal- 
liative than a cure. I also realize that 
& sustained and healthy growth in our 
productive capacity will diminish infla- 
tionary problems by increasing our pro- 
ductive capacity. Conversely, a growth 
in the capital goods sector that is too 
rapid may eventually result—when the 
inflationary bubble is pricked—in over- 
capacity with the resulting depressive 
economic effects that could result in a 
depression. 

The rate of capital expenditures has 
been accelerating and is contributing to 
the present inflationary pressures. Ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment are 
projected at $60.8 billion this year, an 
increase of 17 percent over 1965. Unfilled 
orders for machinery and equipment 
have increased from nearly $4 billion 
since a year ago. The order backlog for 
metal cutting machine tools has in- 
creased the leadtime for delivery on these 
items from less than 7 months in July 
1965, to over 10 months in July 1966. The 
labor supply in the capital goods sector of 
our economy is strained and prices for 
these goods have increased faster than 
those of other items. In view of these 
circumstances, I feel that the suspension 
of the investment credit—which is 
designed to increase capital expendi- 
tures—will have some impact on our in- 
flationary problems. 

I do have reservations about the ad- 
ministrative and accounting problems 
and some inequities that will be created 
by the proposal. There will be disputes 
over what constitutes a “binding con- 
tract” on orders prior to September 9 
that are excluded from the suspension. 
Additionally, some taxpayers are able to 
defer expenditures easier than others. 
Even though a taxpayer may have made 
economic commitments that as a prac- 
tical matter make planned expenditures 
nondeferable, they will be deprived of 
the credit if they do not have a binding 
contract. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has attempted to relieve some of the 
inequities by various amendments. One 
of the most important exempts from the 
effect of the suspension the first $15,000 
of expenditures for qualifying capital 
goods during the suspension period. 
This will help our farmers and our small 
businessmen, on whom the suspension 
would otherwise impose a severe hard- 
The committee made other 
amendments that qualify equipment for 
the credit that is essential to the pro- 
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ductive use of plant and equipment being 
acquired pursuant to a binding commit- 
ment. 

The Ways and Means Committee met 
this morning and adopted the Repub- 
lican amendment to exclude water and 
air pollution control facilities from the 
investment credit suspension. One of 
the Nation’s greatest problems is water 
and air pollution. Pollution befouls the 
air that all our citizens breathe, and be- 
fouls one of our greatest natural assets, 
our inland waterways. This is of partic- 
ular concern to me, as the Potomac 
River is one of the greatest natural assets 
in the Washington-Virginia area. The 
Potomac is one of the Nation’s most 
beautiful rivers. 

I wholeheartedly support the commit- 
tee’s action. The present tax incentive 
to control and prevent pollution of our 
atmosphere and water is small enough 
in relation to the immense problems we 
are confronted with. It certainly should 
not be repealed here. The Congress will 
soon consider a $2.45 billion direct aid 
program to attack water pollution. It 
would indeed be anomalous if we re- 
pealed the small incentive for individual 
self-help that is provided by the present 
law. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
again state that I feel expenditure con- 
trol is an important part of this program. 
While I realize the investment credit sus- 
pension has some deficiencies—I do feel 
that it makes some attempt to come to 
grips with the problem of inflation. 
With interest rates at their highest level 
in 35 years, with the Consumer Price In- 
dex rising at an annual rate of 3.1 per- 
cent, and with this Nation engaged in a 
major conflict in southeast Asia, we can 
no longer afford to follow an uncharted 
course toward economic distress. I 
therefore support this proposal. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us to suspend the 7-percent tax in- 
vestment credit may be needed, but if en- 
acted will treat only a symptom and not 
the disease that now afflicts our econ- 
omy. 

The fact that this bill is here at all 
raises some major questions on the over- 
all shape of the American economy. How 
did we come to be in the present situa- 
tion and what should we do now? 

We have reached a point where the 
warning lights ahead cast a bright amber 
glow of caution and call for some quick 
action. Tax changes may be necessary. 


The situation today is so unusual that no 


one can say whether, at this time, tinker- 
ing with the tax structure might not 
bring about dire results. 
THE BILL BEFORE US, WITHOUT DRASTIC CUTS IN 
SPENDING, WILL ACCOMPLISH LITTLE 
The purpose of taxation is generally to 
meet the needs of society. In the Great 
Society, however, taxation is used to rig“ 
and change-our economic and financial 
structure. In 1964 the Great Society 


forced through a tax cut while the Gov- 


ernment was operating at a deficit to 
stimulate: our economy before election. 
I voted against that tax cut because the 
Government was operating at a deficit. 


Today it is becoming increasingly clear 
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that tinkering with the tax structure to 
bring temporary changes to our national 
economy is a dangerous action. 

Practically any step we might take to- 
day in taxation is dangerous—but no 
step at all could be disastrous. 

We do know for sure that if we do not 
slow down irresponsible Federal spend- 
ing no tax juggling will succeed in 
putting our national economy on a sound 


The Government continuing to spend 
more money than it takes in can be com- 
pared to living in a fool’s paradise. It is 
as futile to expect this legislation alone 
to cure our financial ills as it is to expect 
to put out a forest fire with a garden 
hose. 

However, believing that something 
must be done to alleviate our worsening 
financial condition and with this being 
the only bill before us, I do intend to 
support it—but with grave doubts. 

ADMINISTRATION BREAKING ITS WORD 


The administration did originally 
promise the business community that the 
7-percent investment credit would not 
be withdrawn or granted in order to in- 
fluence business and economic conditions. 
This word has now been broken. What 
this will do cannot be measured. 

It is no secret that the administration 
is now contemplating an increase in per- 
sonal income taxes and the placing of 
price and wage controls on American 
business. Mr. Chairman, I want to as- 
sure you that I do intend to vigorously 
and bitterly oppose such actions when 
they come before us. 

SUSPENSION OF TAX CREDIT PREFERABLE TO PER- 
SONAL OR CORPORATE TAX INCREASES 


On July 20, 1966, the distinguished 
economist, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, ad- 
dressed a meeting of the House Repub- 
lican conference.. Dr. Burns is presi- 
dent of the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, professor of economics at Co- 
lumbia University, and from 1953 to 1956 
was Chairman of the President’s Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. I can say, 
without qualification, that Dr. Burns’ 
remarks were the best I have ever heard 
on economic matters. 

I quote directly from his speech: 

Once powerful forces of inflation have been 
released, it is difficult to bring them under 
control without a sizable readjustment in 
economic activity. There are no easy an- 
swers to our current problems. There are 
several things, nonetheless, that—I believe— 
we should do with reasonable promptness. 


Reduction in Federal spending was a 
prime theme in Dr. Burns’ suggestions. 
He also felt that at that time—July 20— 
it was already too late to increase per- 
sonal and corporate income taxes with- 
out the probability of triggering a reces- 
sion. 

He pointed out signs of the inflation 
from which we now suffer and. which 
works a hardship on low-income families 
and especially those on fixed incomes 
such as pensions, interest, social secu- 
rity, and railroad retirement. He noted 
that the average American had $10 less 
purchasing power in June 1966, than he 
had in the first 3 months of 1966. 

The overall cost-of-living increase in 
1966 will be close to 4 percent and an- 
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other 4-percent rise is predicted for 1967. 
In 6 months, food costs alone have gone 
up 2.5 percent. The 1933 dollar is now 
worth 40 cents; a 1940 dollar, 43 cents; 
the 1959 dollar, 88 cents. 

Unless this trend is stopped, people 
now 40 years old will pay, at age 65, $2.19 
for a dozen oranges, 72 cents for a head 
of lettuce, $3.10 a pound for round steak, 
and $5.92 a pound for lamb chops. 

STOCK MARKET DECLINE OMINOUS SIGN 


Despite the general inflationary rise, 
the stock market has been going down at 
an alarming rate. It decreased 14 per- 
cent during the period from July 8 to 
August 29. Overall stock values, to date, 
have dropped 23 percent and a hundred 
billion dollars has gone from the market 
value of stock investment and this de- 
cline is continuing. 

INTEREST RATES OUT OF CONTROL 


A few years ago, interest on short- 
term Treasury bills was around 2 per- 
cent. Today, Treasury bills are above 
534 percent and in August a l-year 
bill was auctioned at the equivalent of 
6.2 percent, the highest on record. One- 
year Federal agency issues can be pur- 
chased at yields as high as 61⁄4 percent. 
HIGH GOVERNMENTAL SPENDING PRIMARILY RE- 

SPONSIBLE FOR INCREASING INTEREST RATE 

Careful study discloses that high gov- 
ernmental spending is the principal 
cause of this sharp interest rate rise. 
The Federal Government is legally pro- 
hibited from paying more than 4½ per- 
cent interest on long-term bonds. But 
Government borrowing was so high that 
it could no longer float bond issues at 
this level. Rather than face facts and 
raise the interest ceiling, the Govern- 
ment borrowed money to pay its ex- 
penses and also to retire other issues as 
they became due by borrowing on short 
term, generally 180 days or a year. 

With the Federal Government absorb- 
ing more and more of available money, 
it now owes $65 billion in short-term 
loans, all of which will become due within 
ayear. The Government must, of neces- 
sity, soon transfer these short-term loans, 
together with long-term issues coming 
due, into long-term obligations. It is 
highly doubtful if this can be accom- 
plished without a material increase in 
the interest rate. 

The refinancing of such a large sum 
at this uncertain time could drastically 
reduce the supply of already insufficient 
capital. As long as the banks and sav- 
ings and loan companies must compete 
with the Federal Government, amidst ris- 
ing demands for money by the Federal 
Government, the resulting interest climb 
will greatly injure the economy. 

The interest which the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays on our national debt has 
increased from around $9 billion 4 years 
ago to an estimated near $13 billion 
for fiscal year 1967. This is 11 percent 
of the total Federal budget. Next to 
spending for national defense, public 
debt interest is the highest budget item. 

BUILDING INDUSTRY IN A SLUMP 


In July 1966, the number of private, 
nonfarm dwelling starts, long considered 
one of the prime barometers of our econ- 
omy, had decreased 28 percent from July 
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1965. The money for housing simply is 
not available. In areas where there is 
no legal ceiling, interest rates have sky- 
rocketed and where there is a ceiling, 
premiums, or “points,” are charged, 
which amount to rates over the legal 
limits. 

BALANCE-OF-~PAYMENTS DEFICIT—LOSS OF GOLD 

BESERVES CRITICAL 


Our spending abroad has led to an em- 
barrassing situation which may be even 
more serious than our growing debt at 
home. 

Because of our unfavorable balance of 
payments—caused by our spending more 
abroad than other countries spend here— 
our stock of gold fell $116 million in 
July—the largest outflow since May 
1965—and our total gold supply today is 
down to $13.4 billion. 

On December 31, 1952, we had gold 
reserves of $23 billion. Other free coun- 
tries at that time held reserves of $13 
billion. By December 31, 1965, our gold 
holdings were down to $13.7 billion, while 
the rest of the free world had $28.2 bil- 
lion. 

These gold losses to foreign countries 
come about when foreigners acquire 
more dollars than they return to the 
United States. Foreign governments 
and central banks may use their surplus 
dollars to buy gold from the Treasury 
at $35 an ounce. 

Today, foreign countries hold short- 
term claims against our gold amounting 
to $30 billion—payable on demand. We 
certainly hope that this demand will not 
be made, because we only have a gold 
stock of $13 billion to meet it. We could 
not possibly pay; on paper, we are inter- 
nationally bankrupt. 

The effect of our failure to meet these 
demands cannot be determined, but it 
would surely do us great damage in the 
international financial community, 

France has been the main purchaser of 
our gold. It is French policy to convert 
a minimum of $34 million of its surplus 
dollars, per month, into US. gold. 
France is openly attempting to injure 
the value of the American dollar. 

France still owes us billions from 
World Wars I and Il. To date, our Gov- 
ernment has made no attempt to secure 
payments on this debt, in spite of de- 
mands from Members of Congress that 
some concrete steps be taken in the mat- 
ter. In fact, our Government has ex- 
tended to France, along with certain 
other countries, tariff schedules that are 
most unfair to U.S. industry, which is 
trying to compete in world markets. 

France pays duty of only 8 percent on a 
French-made ‘car shipped to this coun- 
try. However, an American car going 
to France is charged 24 percent duty by 
the French. The French, therefore, have 
an easier time getting American dollars— 
which they in turn exchange for Ameri- 
can gold. 

“NEW ECONOMICS” FALLEN ON HARD TIMES 


The main theme of the “new econom- 
ics,” adopted by the Government in 1961, 
was that it is good and painless to spend 
more and tax less, regardless of how 
large our budget deficit might be. It is 
interesting to note that the man who 
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was most closely associated with the “new 
economics,” Dr. Walter Heller, has 
shown the other side of the coin and 
called for a reversal of policy. 

Dr. Heller is a former Chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers. He 
was a close personal economic consul- 
tant to President Kennedy and, to a 
lesser extent, to President Johnson. Now 
back at the University of Minnesota, Dr. 
Heller has made what is termed a 
“sharply critical analysis” of the admin- 
istration’s efforts to curb inflation. 

Our economy is powerful enough to afford 
both guns and butter— 


He said 
but it does not follow that we can afford 
both guns and fat. 

Fiscal policy—indeed, the new econom- 
ics”—will not be doing its job unless steps 
are taken to maintain a budget surplus 
in the face of inflationary pressures. 


Despite this warning on Federal civil- 
ian spending from Dr. Heller, who cer- 
tainly cannot be called a conservative, 
the administration is going ahead in its 
recommendations for new spending pro- 
grams and additional appropriations for 
old ones. 

NONDEFENSE SPENDING 


Nondefense spending was $52 billion 
in the fiscal year that ended on June 30, 
1966. It will rise to an estimated $55 
billion for fiscal 1967; some sources think 
it will be even higher. 

It is in nonessential, or, at the very 
least, deferrable spending, where the 
“fat” lies which Dr. Heller mentioned, 
and where cuts can and must be made. 
The administration has made gestures in 
this direction by talking rather vaguely 
about a $3 billion spending cut, but under 
prodding has been unable to give any 
definite indication of when and where 
the cuts will be made. 

MANY FEDERAL PROGRAMS WORTH WHILE AT 
THEIR INCEPTION BECOME WORTHLESS BE- 
CAUSE OF WASTE, CORRUPTION, 
ADMINISTRATION 
We all too often lose sight of how 

programs grow and swell, far beyond 
their original intent, purpose, and expec- 
tation. They become shot through with 
extravagance, waste, poor administra- 
tion, bungling, and corruption. Their ex- 
penses and appropriations skyrocket; the 
most innocent and well-intentioned be- 
ginning develops into a gargantuan, 
bloated, self-perpetuating colossus, feed- 
ing on the taxpayers’ money and produc- 
ing neither what its original intent called 
for nor what its proponents claimed. 

We have spent ourselves into the fi- 
nancial mess we now struggle to escape. 
I wish to put special stress on the fiscal 
irresponsibility that has led to it all. But 
the question of “Why do we overspend?” 
must also be examined. 

An attractive and seemingly sound, 
worthwhile idea for legislation to meet a 
certain problem is put forth. The pro- 
posal becomes a law. An appropriation 
is made, a new agency or department is 
created; in theory, the problem is solved 
and things are in hand. But are they? 

We deal with a double evil here. First, 
there is the vice of spending. This is 
usually coated over with the gloss of 
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“social good” or “human necessity” and, 
to some extent, consciences are eased. 

But second, and in some ways more 
sinister than the first, is distortion of 
aim and intent of the original legisla- 
tion. I do not mean correcting previous 
errors or improving the program. This 
is a valid part of the legislative process, 
and any legislative assembly that did not 
periodically review and update its work 
would be derelict in its duty. 

SOCIALISTIC ATTEMPTS TO CHANGE WORLD ARE 
EXPENSIVE 

I refer, rather, to “catchall” legisla- 
tion, where a popular-sounding term is 
used as a cloak to cover up matters 
which should either be treated separate- 
ly or even put into other categories. 
With this, the temptation next becomes 
great to use Federal programs as socio- 
logical experiments and unwisely attempt 
to shift entire social structures, ignoring 
or defying centuries of experience in hu- 
man conduct and wishes. 

In essence, then, spending has turned 
into the two-headed monster of living 
beyond our means and perversion of the 
original purpose. 

HOUSING LEGISLATION GOOD EXAMPLE OF 

“CATCHALL” BILLS 

The 1965 housing bill contained pro- 
visions affecting the following items: 
rent supplements; FHA loan programs 
for moderate- and low-income persons; 
pooling of mortgages for sale; housing 
for the elderly; housing for the handi- 
capped; rehabilitation grants; reduction 
of interest rates on housing loan pro- 
grams; extension of urban renewal pro- 
grams; grants for construction of neigh- 
borhood facilities, such as health, recre- 
ational and community centers; grants 
for land acquisition and for parks and 
playgrounds; grants for urban beautifi- 
cation; new program of housing loans 
for rural areas; grants to low-income 
homeowners in urban renewal areas for 
home repair; a new program of matching 
grants to local public bodies for con- 
struction of basic public water and sew- 
age facilities; increased authorization 
for college housing loans; extension of 
FHA home mortgage program for 4 years. 

Some of these topics are highly ques- 
tionable, such as grants for urban beau- 
tification. Some should be certainly con- 
sidered separately, by themselves, such 
as urban renewal. This is a highly con- 
troversial and dubious program that 
should come under close, separate scru- 
tiny and not be buried in a catchall 
piece of legislation. 

POOR LEGISLATION ATTACHED TO GOOD TO OBTAIN 
VOTES 

There is a point to this method, 
though. When such a bill comes before 
us, we are presented with the all-or- 
nothing theory of legislation. Even if 
the bill does have some provisions I 
question, or oppose, so goes this theory, I 
must vote for the bill regardless or I will 
see the programs I support be defeated. 
The good and the bad parts must be put 
into a balance and judged accordingly. 
If I feel the bad outweighs the good, then 
I must in all conscience vote against the 
entire bill, even though it means voting, 
indirectly, against programs I do favor. 
I do not, and never have, subscribed to 
this all-or-nothing approach. 
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RENT SUBSIDIES COSTLY AND DANGEROUS 


The rent subsidy program received its 
first $12 million last May. The House 
had refused to appropriate money orig- 
inally; it first failed in the Senate but 
then later survived by a one-vote margin 
in that body. 

In what a national magazine described 
as “some arduous logrolling” the one vote 
was secured by the sudden interest the 
administration showed in a $10 million 
housing project for Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians living in Alaska near the Arctic 
Circle. The Member of the other body 
whose vote provided the margin con- 
fessed that— 

I am not proud of myself. It is not the 
kind of thing I normally do, but I could not 
seem to get the White House interested in 
my project. 


This subsidy program would partly 
subsidize the rents of low-income fami- 
lies in privately built and privately owned 
nonprofit housing. In theory, it is aimed 
at the poor, but the truth is it will lead 
to securing a maximum of Federal con- 
trol over the entire American residential 
pattern. 

If followed to its logical conclusion, it 
will make the Federal Government the 
landlord for the entire middle class— 
over 40 percent of all American families. 
Yet, the Government’s own census fig- 
ures showed that over 90 percent of all 
families in the $4,000- to $8,000-per-year 
income group are adequately housed. 

Both the President and the Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development have openly stated that the 
program is ultimately aimed at middle- 
income housing and complete economic 
integration. When the President first 
spoke of the rent supplement program in 
1965, he talked of it as a tool “to increase 
the supply of housing available to those 
of moderate incomes.” When Secretary 
Weaver appeared before a House sub- 
committee that same year, he told them 
the program is a “program for middle- 
income families.” 

He has repeated that statement on dif- 
ferent occasions. Income and asset lim- 
its for persons in certain areas can al- 
ready be as high as $8,000 to $11,000 and 
still allow them to receive a rent sub- 
sidy. 

We may expect to see the limits raised, 
the scope widened, coverage broadened 
and more money spent on a program that 
is truly the way of the socialistic state. 
The Government, under present appro- 
priations and present authority, is now 
on its way to a 40-year, $6-billion pro- 
gram. But we only deceive ourselves if 
we think it will be limited to that amount. 
Helping pay rent for 40 percent of all 
American families will be uncounted bil- 
lions, each year. Followed to its logical 
conclusion, the Government will own and 
control the American home. 

CITIES AND URBAN PROBLEMS 


In the last 10 years the Federal Gov- 
ernment has spent $96 billion in direct 
aid to cities and States in 70 different 
programs administered by 15 different 
agencies. 

The President has said his adminis- 
tration has done more for cities than any 
other. In terms of money spent this is 
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correct, but recent testimony before a 
Senate subcommittee showed spending is 
not the answer. In fact, as one news- 
paper put it, the Federal Government’s 
approach to date has been “confused and 
even backward.” The hearings showed 
that there is no agreement on what 
should be done, total lack of coordination 
on what is being done, and every indica- 
tion that past programs and methods 
have had very little, if any, effect in 
meeting cities’ problems. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT DOES NOT KNOW HOW 

MUCH IT IS SPENDING 

The mayor of New York said New York 
City alone needed $50 billion in Federal 
aid in the next 10 years; one Senator 
called this figure “totally unrealistic” 
and forced from the mayor the ad- 
mission that he did not really know 
how much Federal money New York City 
already received. The figure of one-half 
billion to 1 billion per year was suggested. 
Another Senator estimated this at $861 
million annually, It should be noted 
that, while New York City’s present budg- 
et is $4.6 billion, it not only receives more 
Federal money but also spends twice as 
much on welfare programs as the 21 
other largest cities in the country com- 
bined. 

Secretary Weaver, of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, said 
the Government spends $28 billion a year 
in direct city programs. The next day, 
the Attorney General said it was $14 bil- 
lion. A Senator accused both of having 
padded their figures, saying the Secre- 
tary’s had included money for rural elec- 
trification and the Attorney General had 
included money for forest protection and 
the work of the halibut commission. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Gardner did state that it would 
be wrong to simply pour out more Federal 
money. He said: 

We should be particularly wary of the old 
American habit of spending a lot of money 
to still our anxieties, 


He went on to say this sort of solution 
reminded him of an Indian rain dance: 


The dance didn’t bring rain but it made 
the tribe feel a lot better. 


Before we appropriate more, Congress 
must demand a thorough overhaul and 
revision of present methods. Unlike the 
Indian tribe, we cannot afford the luxury 
of the rain dance, since the showers 
would be more billions of dollars wasted. 
PUBLIC HOUSING, URBAN RENEWAL, DEMONSTRA- 

TION CITIES 

For urban renewal, Congress provided 
$675 million for 1966, $725 million for 
1967, and $750 million for both 1968 and 
1969, In addition, the administration’s 
proposed demonstration cities“ pro- 
gram would run for 6 years at a total 
cost of, theoretically, $2.4 billion. 

Expenditures. for urban renewal lag 
after appropriations are made. The 
actual expenditures were $324 million in 
1965 and are expected to be $413 million 
in 1967. At the present rate, they would 
reach 8800 million in 1970 and counting 
the 8400 million for “demonstration 
cities” for that year, if approved, the 

total would be $1.2 billion. This is 
assuming no further appropriations will 
be made and that the program will not 
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be expanded before 1970, but this is a 
rather shaky assumption, as we all know. 

Public housing programs were substan- 
tially increased in 1965 housing legisla- 
tion. Annual public housing costs will 
rise from $230 million in 1965 to an esti- 
mated $272 million in 1967. Wecan look 
for an increase to $350 million, at least, 
by 1970. 

Perhaps one of the greatest domestic 
issues is housing. The original housing 
bills, which I supported, allowed Federal 
guarantees of mortgages and this en- 
abled private money to go more exten- 
sively into home construction. Housing 
legislation is always attractive on the 
surface; though, as we have seen, every- 
thing imaginable is tacked onto it. 

I also supported early public housing 
legislation because it meant assistance to 
persons who simply could not find the 
resources to meet their housing needs. 
But, again, expansion of the restrictions 
have come to where in some areas per- 
sons with incomes around $10,000 per 
year are eligible for public housing. 
This was not the intent of Congress and 
is a distortion of the original program. 

I supported the earlier housing bills 
that included urban renewal, for this 
program could have accomplished much 
good. However, in operation, urban re- 
newal has sometimes been termed the 
“Federal bulldozer.” This is an accurate 
description and a look at the record will 
show why. 

In neighborhoods selected for urban 
renewal projects, not only has there been 
a failure to relocate residents in an ef- 
fective manner but there has been no 
recognition of the damage done to small 
businesses, as well. From 1949 through 
September 1963, for instance, urban re- 
newal displaced 177,000 families and 39,- 
000 businesses. A relatively large num- 
ber of those persons displaced, accord- 
ing to an impartial study, moved into 
substandard housing or did not manage 
to improve their overall housing status. 

Over 35 percent of the small businesses 
displaced either liquidated or disap- 
peared entirely. 

There has been failure to provide hous- 
ing in urban renewal neighborhoods that 
is in reach of the former residents. The 
costs have simply been too high. A 
much-praised development in Washing- 
ton had the net result of pushing the 
former inhabitants into the ghettos of 
the city because they could not remotely 
afford the new high-rise, high-rent 
apartments and townhouses that re- 
placed their original homes. 

URBAN RENEWAL DESTROYS HOMES 


From 1950 through 1960 about 126,000 
housing units were destroyed in various 
urban renewal areas. One hundred and 
one thousand of these were Classified 
as substandard. ‘Twenty-five thousand 
were ‘sound homes in good condition; 
some were excellent. A total of 28,000 
housing units were built; the net result 
was four times as many were destroyed 
as ‘constructed. Those destroyed were 
mainly low rent; those built were pri- 
marily high rent. What happened to the 
former o¢cupants? 

As of March 31, 1963, around 609,000 
people were evicted from their homes 
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and the estimate for the end of 1965 was 
1 million. According to the Commis- 
sioner of the Urban Renewal Adminis- 
tration, around 4 million will be dis- 
placed by 1972. This is 1 out of every 
50 persons in the United States. 

The total Federal subsidy on urban 
renewal programs from 1949 through 
early 1966 is estimated at $4.7 billion. 
The proposed demonstration cities bill, 
calling for $2.3 billion over 6 years, will 
probably come closer to $10 billion and 
within a few years, if it continues as 
planned, will exceed $20 billion. 

There is really no statutory limitation 
either on the powers conferred on the 
Federal Government by this bill, nor on 
the amount of money that could be 
spent. It is a bottomless pit. 

The demonstration cities proposal 
means Federal controls on local action, 
imposition of blanket requirements which 
do not take into account differences in 
cities, wholesale subsidization, no limit 
on future monetary outlays, and money 
will go to a relative few cities at the ex- 
pense of the many. This will also mean 
a further drain on tax resources avail- 
able to States and cities to help them 
meet their own problems, as they best 
understand them. 


EDUCATION 


Since coming to Congress I have voted 
for 16 major education measures, in- 
cluding such bills as extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, in 1961; 
College Academic Facilities Act, 1962; 
Higher Education Facilities Act, 1963; 
Vocational Education Act, 1963; Higher 
Education Act of 1965; the Korean war 
GI bill and the cold war GI bill. 

HAVE OPPOSED MEASURES THREATENING LOCAL 
AND STATE CONTROL 


My reservations. and opposition to 
other education measures that have come 
before the Congress have been based on 
two points: first, the bills did not con- 
tain provisions to insure equitable shar- 
ing of funds; Indiana was being short- 
changed in the payments formula. Sec- 
ond, the bills did not contain ade- 
quate .safeguards to prevent Federal 
usurpation of State and local educational 
authority. They would have meant a 
form of Federal control over education 
that would override the needs and pref- 
erences of individual State school boards 
as well as county and local organizations. 


INDIANA RANKS HIGH AMONG OTHER STATES IN 
EDUCATION 

Indiana was lith in public school en- 
rollment for the fall of 1966. Eighty- 
eight percent of all Indiana children, 5 
to 17 years of age, were enrolled in school 
. time. In this category, we ranked 
1 

For total public school enrollment, we 
ranked 25th. For cumulative public 
school enrollment, for 1965-66, Indiana 
was 18th, with 90.7 percent of its school- 
age population enrolled. 

INDIANA “LOW MAN ON TOTEM POLE” FOR 

FEDERAL FUNDS 

In 1964, counting all Federal aid pay- 
ments of all types to the States, local 
units, and individuals, Indiana ranked 
49th, with only $44 per capita coming 
into the State. 
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For 1965-66, we received only 5.7 per- 
cent of our revenue for public elementary 
and secondary schools from the Federal 
Government; we were 44th on that list. 

In contrast, Indiana spends quite lav- 
ishly of its own revenue resources on 
education—much more than other States 
with larger populations and greater reve- 
nue sources. For 1963-64, State and 
local direct expenditures for public edu- 
cation took 48.7 percent of all direct gen- 
eral expenditures for all functions. 
Here, we stood second among all 50 
States—something of which we may be 
quite proud. 

PRESENT EDUCATION LEGISLATION THREATENS TO 
MOVE SCHOOL CONTROL TO WASHINGTON 
Eventual control, by the Federal Gov- 

ernment, of State and local education is 

not a myth but shockingly true. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s farewell address, in 

1961, just 3 days before he left office, con- 

tained these prophetic words: 

The prospect of domination of the nation’s 
scholars by Federal employment, project 
allocations and the power of money is ever 
present—and is gravely to be regarded. 


Title IV of the 1964 Civil Rights Act 
specifically forbids granting of Federal 
funds to promote assignment of students 
to public schools to overcome “racial 
imbalance.” However, the present Fed- 
eral Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe II, believes that any sort of racial 
imbalance, no matter how it has come 
about, is intrinsically bad. 

Howe has embarked upon a deliberate 
campaign to promote busing of pupils 
across school district and even State 
lines. He would establish mammoth 
“educational plazas” and use every 
means at his control to put these ideas 
into practice. To date, $730,000 has 
been spent toward this end and unless 
restrained, will soon reach the multibil- 
lion mark. 

Now under discussion at high admin- 
istration levels is a proposed $6 billion 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 
1967. It has been called a “‘multi-billion- 
dollar attack on the neighborhood 
school.” The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare has denied this 
plan has any official status. 

The Secretary of HEW said the De- 
partment will not submit legislation that 
“would compel school busing or rezon- 


ing.” A Washington newspaper said in 
comment: 
The key word... is “compel”... [the 


bill] would not compe] busing or rezoning 
though it would provide a powerful incentive 
for some districts to do so, ... the idea is 
that major breakthroughs in the big cities— 
including cooperation with the suburbs—can 
be brought about through massive injections 
of Federal aid. 


This is exactly what President Eisen- 
hower warned about in 1961: domination 
of education by the Federal Government, 
using its power of the purse strings. 

In addition, guidelines are now being 
established in Federal educational agen- 
cies that would have the effect of taking 
from the individual teacher all of his or 
her initiative, judgment, and educational 
ability. All decisions, for all conceivable 
situations, would be handed down from 
Washington. Teachers would no longer 
have the authority to use their own skills 
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and training to meet any individual situ- 
ation that might arise. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS CORPS 


The National Teachers Corps is a pet 
Great Society project but it seems Con- 
gress is about to let it die. There is a 
nationwide shortage of teachers, and 
there is little sentiment for a project that 
would drain schools of badly needed 
teachers to form cadres of new teaching 
teams. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF FEDERAL FUNDS 


I have introduced and worked for pas- 
sage of legislation that would turn back 
to each State the taxes on cigarettes col- 
lected from the citizens of that State by 
the Federal Government. This money 
would be earmarked for education and 
each State could then distribute it to the 
various school districts on a fair and 
equitable formula—something the Fed- 
eral Government does not do. Under this 
legislation, Indiana would receive more 
than twice as much as we receive today. 
This money would have no Federal string 
to it except that it must be used for pri- 
mary and secondary education. 

I believe this solution would go a long 
way toward aiding education and at 
the same time keeping Federal strings 
out of local schools. 

This legislation was bitterly opposed by 
the administration. 

Consider, in conclusion, the distribu- 
tion of Federal aid under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. I 
opposed the bill because it was quite clear 
there were no guarantees of equitable 
distribution. What happened? 

The 10 wealthiest counties in the 
United States, with a total of 36,186 chil- 
dren needing assistance, received over 
$10 million. The 10 poorest counties in 
the United States, with 48,202 children 
needing aid, received only $6.7 million. 

WASTE IN VARIOUS PROJECTS 


The Federal Government today is 
spending money in many fields through 
a variety of agencies for projects which, 
though often small in size, are not 
needed and certainly do not come under 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

A recent example of this came to light 
when Congress stopped the Mohole proj- 
ect, an extensive project to drill into the 
core of the earth. When this project 
was first proposed, back in 1960, the esti- 
mated cost was $5 to $20 million. This 
year the Senate was told the cost to date 
was $127 million, and before it would be 
finished, estimates went to half a billion. 

There was little if any attempt on the 
part of those running the project to 
justify or explain this increase in costs: 
All too frequently the attitude toward 
Congress was “We need more money; 
give it to us.” 

Another typical such project, small in 
cost but clearly outside the responsibil- 
ity of Congress, came before us just a few 
days ago. San Antonio, Tex., was plan- 
ning a fair that had something to do 
with the Alamo. They obtained the de- 
sired land by using $12 million in urban 
renewal funds and then came to Con- 
gress for $10 million more. Needless to 
say, almost all of the Republican Mem- 
bers voted against this gift, but the ma- 
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jority of Congress passed it just the 
same. There can be many pages docu- 
mented of such actions. 

WAR ON POVERTY 


By July 1, 1966, $2.3 billion had been 
spent on the antipoverty campaign and 
the administration still sought $1.7 bil- 
lion more. At present trends, the war 
on poverty will be at the $3.5 billion level 
by 1970; I would say, though, that this is 
conservative. 

If $1.7 billion sounds like a lot, we 
should remember that as Federal spend- 
ing goes this is a very small amount in- 
deed. Ironically enough, the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, itself, put out a 
414-page catalog of all Federal pro- 
grams aimed at helping, to quote from 
the title “Individual and Community Im- 
provement.” This included operations 
dating far back to before the war on 
poverty and it is estimated that the total 
amount of funds annually under these 
many programs cost $21 billion. Total 
governmental spending for welfare, al- 
ready, is set at around $40 to $50 billion 
and today the administration says that 
the poverty situation is still growing 
worse. 

REPORT ON PROGRESS OF POVERTY PROGRAM 

SICKENING 

The 68-page minority report from the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor on the 1966 poverty bill is one of 
the most damning indictments of any 
program ever advanced by any adminis- 
tration in our Nation’s history. This 
factual, detailed account of waste, ex- 
travagance, high salaries, political pa- 
tronage, promises, and publicity quite 
accurately has its first section entitled 
“From Bad to Worse.” 

Let us look at a few specifics. I do 
not expect anyone in the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to work for nothing 
but some of these wage scales are ridicu- 
lous. There are 2,350 permanent em- 
ployees in the Washington and regional 
OEO offices. Half will get over $10,000; 
521 will get over $14,000; 54 will get over 
$19,000, 24 get over $25,000 and 6 will 
get between $26,000—which is the salary 
of the U.S. Commissioner of Education— 
and $30,000. 

In the entire United States more than 
1 in 50 of the OEO jobs receive more 
than $18,000 per year. The administra- 
tion opposed the House in cutting the 
amount to receive $18,000 to one in a 
hundred. 

Writing of the $70 million spent in 2 
years in New York City, in both Federal 
and city funds, the Wall Street Journal 
said flatly that— 

New York’s free-wheeling efforts to raise 
living standards for about 1.4 million ghetto 
dwellers has been a costly and dismal flop. 

JOB CORPS 


The Job Corps program has perhaps 
received the most opposition from the 
public, for its failures have been exposed 
for public view. 

This is sad, for unquestionably we have 
serious problems in training the youth 
of America how to work and hold a job. 
This is so important. Many communi- 
ties and schools are accomplishing what 
appear to be miracles in this field. But 
the theory under which the Job Corps 
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was organized doomed it to great diffi- 
culties if not certain failure. Publicity 
and not results appears to have been 
the principal design of the founders of 
the Job Corps. 

Any teacher or army officer will tell 
you that you do not place all of your 
problem children and troublemakers 
together. All youths coming into the 
Job Corps have had trouble or problems 
of some type or they would not be there. 

The proper use of our schools of Amer- 
ica by placing this training under the di- 
rection and conduct of the school could 
have made the Job Corps into a really 
great institution, 

WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


I have attempted to point out in these 
remarks how spending disrupts not only 
the economic life of the Nation through 
inflation but also has an ominous tend- 
ency of extending the Federal Govern- 
ment into every corner of American 
existence. 

No piece of legislation comes before 
the Congress—or any other legislative 
assembly anywhere in the world—that is 
all good or all bad. It is up to the elected 
representatives of the American people 
do carefully consider and weigh the good 
and bad elements in matters on which 
they must vote, and be guided accord- 
ingly. 

America is still the strongest country 
onearth. We have the highest standard 
of living, the greatest freedom, and have 
assisted in the protection, feeding, cloth- 
ing, and educating of most of the peoples 
of the world. Of this we should be very 
proud. 

The fact that today we are faced with 
serious economic problems should not 
discourage us. Rather we should re- 
turn to commonsense, frugality, and 
hard work, Any nation will have its ups 
and downs; we cannot always have “pie 
in the sky” and the most damaging and 
dangerous promise a government can 
make is to promise the people that by 
fast arithmetic, tinkering, and juggling 
of resources we can provide a Utopia. 

It is the duty of the American people 
at the ballot box to reject such irrespon- 
sible government. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I add the 
following questions and answers to the 
debate at this time from the hearings, 
to point out that some industries are 
disturbed over this tax incentive 
repealer: 

Mr. Dent. While you are talking about in- 
jury and injury relief under the present act, 
the last escape clause determination to my 
knowledge under the old act was in the mat- 
ter of cylinder and flat glass. 

Mr. Goupen. I believe you are right, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Dent. The President of the United 
States, the late President Kennedy, signed 
that relief order and increased the tariff 
to a higher tariff than what it was prior to 
the passage of the Smoot-Hawley Act some 
$2 years previous. From that time until this, 
from 1962 until 1966, the importers have 
succeeded in having the Tariff Commission 
put on the desk of the President at this 
moment an order removing that tariff in- 
crease and putting it back below what it was 
prior to the 1962 relief. Yet. during these 
four years, according to testimony in here, 
there has been an increase in the imports 
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of flat glass and they found that there was 
injury, but they said that the tariff was 
of no importance insofar as relieving the 
industry is concerned and its injury, so take 
it off altogether. 

This is fantastic, illogical reasoning in my 
humble opinion, 

Mr. GOLDEN. May I add something to that, 
Mr. Chairman? In certain watch movements 
you have the same situation. There were 
increases on the import and the rate of duty 
on certain watch movements. The increase 
in imports during the period that that has 
been in existence has been fantastic and also 
right now the President has on his desk, 
which he has not yet determined, whether 
or not to remove the increase in the rate 
of duty on certain watch movements and 
then throw it into the Kennedy Round for 
a fifty per cent reduction, It won’t go into 
the Kennedy because it comes under one of 
those exceptions but that is the same situa- 
tion as your flat glass. 

Mr. Dent. I predict if we live long enough, 
and it won’t be too long that we will have 
to live, that you won't see one single watch 
made in the United States of America. Not 
one. 

Are there any other questions? 

Mr. ANDREWS. This is a subject in which I 
have a deep interest. I would like to get 
your observations on some of the larger as- 
pects of this thing or, rather, you might in- 
crease my knowledge. 

This sort of thing invites the flight of 
capital abroad. How far has that gone in 
your industry? 

Mr. HALL. I don't have all the information 
on it, sir, As far as I know, there are four 
plants who are buying merchandise in Japan. 

Mr. ANDREws. These are not importers? 

Mr. HALL. These are manufacturers havy- 
ing part or all of their line manufactured 
in Japan. There may be more. I know of 
four. 

Mr. ANDREwS. Isn’t that the base of your 
opposition to any import duties? This sort 
of thing? 

Mr. HALL. Les. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Would you not say that 
really this whole subject is a sort of an 
“under-the-table” foreign aid, not even rec- 
ognized at all? 

Mr. HALL. Les. 

Mr. ANDREWS. The State Department is re- 
quiring this sort of thing? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS. Would you say that this sort 
of problem invites the flight of capital to 
skip over the underdeveloped states of this 
nation on over to where the lures are far 
more attractive; Puerto Rico, for instance? 

Mr. HarL. Yes, sir. One of the potteries 
is in Puerto Rico now. 

Mr. ANDREWS. You mentioned a very, very 
vital factor in this whole discussion. You 
recognize it and I am very pleased. In the 
underdeveloped nations, the great superior- 
ity of American machine tool manufacture 
is going to deposit in the developed nation 
with the very low wage the very latest in 
machinery; particularly is this one of the 
factors in the tremendous rise in Germany. 
There was the brand new stuff going away, 
the efficient stuff. 


Mr. Chairman, at this point the ques- 
tion of tax incentives enters into the dis- 
cussion of import injury. Time alone 
will tell the the story. Let us hope it 
will not be the end of the story: 

Mr. AnprEws. An immediate advantage 
over the sale of this excellent machinery to 
compete with our labor, how would you 
reckon that with the very vital and impor- 
tant vote going on in this Congress tomor- 
row on doing away with the tax incentive, 
the tax rebate and quick machinery write- 
off, which is the basis of the replacement of 
our machinery, with the disposition to hold 
on to the old stuff rather than take this 
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tax advantage. 
House tomorrow. 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr, AnpDrews. Is this not going to further 
put us at a vital disadvantage when we have 
an open door policy on imports and they get 
the latest machinery? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, sir, a definite disadvantage. 
It is Just one more handicap which we have 
to overcome. It is the same thing with the 
minimum wage law. That won't affect wages 
paid in our plants at all. 

a 15 ANDREWS. Indirectly it does, doesn’t 

Mr. Hart. It will affect our cost. 

Mr. Dent. I think this is what this is all 
about. I am the father of that child and 
you are getting me in the position of want- 
ing to disown paternity. 

Mr. AnpREws. I want to listen to the gen- 
tleman, too. 

Mr. Haru. It will increase our cost because 
we buy clays, we buy some materials from 
areas in which they pay less than the $1.60 
or $1.40 now. Therefore, those materials 
are going to have toincrease. We are going 
to have to bear the burden. It will be once 
again an additional handicap in competing 
with a Japanese or foreign importer. 

Mr. Anprews. In short, the minimum wage 
and its control stopping with the continen- 
tal shores and there is no extension of the 
minimum wage to all the foreign competi- 
tors, the more you have an open door policy 
without any protection at all, the more dis- 
advantage you are putting yourself to in 
every feld by the thrust of the minimum 
wage upward. 

Mr. HALL. That is right. 

Mr. Dent. I might say in defense of the 
situation that if we had followed the philos- 
ophy of tying our wage level to the imported 
products wage level, this nation would still 
be having outhouses and kerosene lamps. 

The fact that we set that aside and forged 
ahead and increased our standard or rather 
raised our standard of living by paying at the 
lower level of earnings a higher or at least 
a minimum wage has created this very mar- 
ket that we are now turning over to the im- 
porters. That is the danger, not the wage 
we are paying. 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr, ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
altogether agree with you. I came up in the 
days when Mr, Henry Ford made automobiles 
cheaper and cheaper and cheaper and the 
cheaper he made them, the more the distri- 
bution was to everybody and that applies to 
outhouses. 

Mr. Dent. Henry Ford in a day long ago 
announced the first $5 day ever heard of in 
the civilized world and he was pretty near 
run out of the country by the other manu- 
facturers. That was a great deal higher in- 
crease than any step up in the minimum 
wage in the history of this country. He 
proved if you gave the money to the workers 
they would buy the products, The trouble 
today, he is not buying the products made 
in America and that is becoming more and 
more evident as we hold these hearings. 

Mr. GOLDEN. Mr. Chairman, may I give you 
the other side of that coin you just un- 
covered? 

Mr. Dent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GoLDEN. The other side of that coin is 
the theory of the economist. Let that coun- 
try which can best produce an article pro- 
duce that article and sell it as cheaply as 
possible to the rest of the world. Under that 
theory at one time this country would be 
making automobiles or heavy machinery. 
‘Today we do not even fit there. We would 
be making atomic bombs and selling them 
asi cheaply as possible to the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Dent. I might say I recommend to 
every member of Congress and everybody 
that can get ahold of it this plece of Japa- 


This is about to pass this 
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nese propaganda called “How About the 
Consumer?” 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly support the request of Presi- 
dent Johnson for suspension of the in- 
vestment tax credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation through the end 
of 1967. Clearly it would be highly in- 
consistent for the U.S. Government by 
such measures as the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated depreci- 
ation to continue to stimulate investment 
by manufacturers and other businesses, 
and at the same time to try to dampen 
down the investment boom by permitting 
interest rates to rise to their highest level 
in decades. 

The President’s request of September 8 
is therefore most timely, if not several 
months overdue. In a period of rising 
prices and of growing military expendi- 
tures required by the situation in Viet- 
nam, it is no longer appropriate to en- 
courage greater private investment, as it 
was when the investment tax credit was 
put into effect early in 1962. 

At the same time, I wish in particular 
to commend the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. Mitts] and his colleagues on 
the Ways and Means Committee for their 
prompt but careful consideration of the 
President’s request and, in particular, the 
sound and constructive amendments 
made in the course of their deliberations. 
In every case, I believe, the committee 
basically gave the President and the ad- 
ministration what it requested and 
needed, but also it tailored the bill more 
carefully to meet the legitimate needs 
and interests of businessmen throughout 
the country. 

The effective date of the bill was set 
for September 9, the day after the bill 
was originally introduced, instead of 
being made retroactive to September 1, 
as the administration bill had originally 
proposed. Further, businesses and in- 
dividuals are permitted to continue 
claiming the 7-percent tax credit for 
investment up to a maximum credit of 
$1,050; that is, with respect to up to 
$15,000 of investments, thus easing where 
not eliminating the impact of the sus- 
pension on many small businesses and 
farmers. 

The bill will also allow businesses that 
were well along in planning expansion 
projects to continue to claim the credit 
even though they had not ordered much 
of the necessary equipment before the 
suspension date of September 9. It is 
not necessary for me to elaborate here on 
the technical provisions to achieve this 
objective; the committee has done a good 
job to assure equitable treatment in this 
respect. The committee also still per- 
mits building owners in figuring depre- 
ciation to continue to use the 150-per- 
cent declining-balance system which 
permits larger tax deductions for depre- 
ciation in the early years of a building’s 
life than are permitted under the straight 
line depreciation. The even faster write- 
offs permitted under the “double declin- 
ing balance“ system and the sum of 
the years digits” technique would be 
suspended. 

Finally the committee permited com- 
panies with credits unused in a single 
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year to carry them forward as long as 
7 years instead of 5. 

By its actions, the Ways and Means 
Committee has, I believe, taken fair ac- 
count of all reasonable doubts about the 
bill as it was originally drafted and.has 
at the same time taken action which will 
slow down expansion by the large cor- 
porations who account for a major part 
of the demand for construction mate- 
rials, labor and capital in today’s econ- 
omy, I am confident that this bill will 
have the approval of a substantial ma- 
jority of the House and I sincerely hope 
that the Senate will act with as much 
dispatch. 

Nearly every day that passes gives us 
new evidence of inflationary dangers in 
our economy. Studies undertaken by 
the Government Operations Commit- 
tee’s Subcommittee on Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs, of which I am chairman, as 
well as the opinion of most of the Na- 
tion’s economists, clearly shows that we 
cannot rely as exclusively as we have for 
the last 9 months on monetary policies 
to dampen the fires of inflation. This 
measure, H.R. 17607, is an important 
first step toward more determined use 
of fiscal policy. 

Evidence already indicates that the 
fiscal measures recommended by Presi- 
dent Johnson wil! have substantial effect 
in dampening the threat of inflation. 
The Washington Post, in an article on 
money markets by Peter S. Nagan, this 
morning pointed to several factors in- 
dicating that a downward turn in in- 
terest rates may finally have come. 
Such a downward trend would not occur 
unless market expectations had been 
changed as a result of the President’s 
program to fight inflation. 

I urge prompt and decisive approval of 
this bill as a necessary first step, but it is 
clear other steps may have to be taken. 
As they become necessary, I will support 
them. Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, we 
in Congress must continue to reduce ap- 
propriations and expenditures or at the 
very least stay within the President’s 
budget figures. Thus far in this Con- 
gress, I have voted to cut the $3.35 billion 
of nonessential expenditures from the 
budget figures. However, I voted to in- 
crease vitally needed defense expendi- 
tures by $950 million. 

It is, in my opinion, absolutely neces- 
sary to reduce other appropriations to 
be yet acted upon. 

In addition, I strongly recommend 
that the Bureau of the Budget, with the 
explicit exception of defense and emer- 
gency funds, cut expenditures under pre- 
viously approved appropriations. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I urge the 
President to make his recommendations 
to the Congress on measures to preserve 
the health of the Nation’s economy as 
soon as they become necessary. These 
other conditions having been met, I am 
prepared to vote for a tax increase if 
necessary to prosecute the conflict in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr, Chairman, 
early this year, President Johnson in his 
economic report to the Congress, urged 
that both the Congress and the Execu- 
tive should be prepared at all times “to 
meet quickly any problems that arise in 
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the path of continued, stable economic 
growth, whether the problems call for 
fiscal stimulus- or fiscal restraint.” 

In line with that warning, we are now 
called upon by the President to take 
speedy action to protect our prosperity, 
cool off the overheating of the economic 
machine that has brought this Nation an 
unprecedented period of genuine eco- 
nomic growth, high rates of growth in 
productivity, and, consequently, a high 
rate of growth in our standard of living. 
We are asked to act promptly to ward 
off inflation which could undo the 
achievements of the last two admin- 
istrations. 

Let us look at what it is that we are 
asked to protect. Today the strength of 
the American economy exceeds all rec- 
ords and all expectations. For 67 
months—for a period of over 54 years 
the trend of our economy has been 
steadily upward. No nation has ever en- 
joyed such prosperity. We certainly do 
not want disastrous recession, neither do 
we want ruinous inflation. 

Economic conditions, national goals 
and international problems are never 
static. We cannot stand still in the ap- 
plication of restraint or spurs to tax pol- 
icies in order to solve our problems or 
achieve certain objectives. Neverthe- 
less, Iam very much disturbed by the re- 
cent price increases, and feel that they 
present a very serious problem—not only 
to the country, but to the individual cit- 
izen and consumer. I realize that.main- 
taining price stability in a flourishing 
and growing economy is a most difficult 
task, but a solution must be found. That 
is why we are currently giving our seri- 
ous and responsible consideration to the 
bill now before us—H.R. 17607, to tem- 
porarily suspend the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit. This is a step forward 
in our efforts to curb inflationary pres- 
sures, and to promote price stability 
while at the same time protecting our 
prosperity. 

The legislation now before us was the 
principal recommendation submitted to 
the Congress by the President in his anti- 
infia! message of September 8. 
The enactment of this proposal, com- 
bined with the recent passage of the 
measure providing for lower interest 
rates on certificates of deposit, thus re- 
ducing the squeeze on the homebuilding 
industry, should be most helpful in plac- 
ing the necessary damper on rising prices, 
while placing no restrictions on the Na- 
tion’s expanding economy. 

Over the past several months, the 
residents of my district, particularly 
those on fixed incomes, have voiced their 
tremendous concern over increased 
prices—especially in food and services. 
I wholeheartedly agree with them that 
the upward spiral of prices must be 
halted. This legislation will help, and 
I therefore urge my colleagues to demon- 
strate their desire for fiscal responsibil- 
go he and to support the bill before us. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
opposed to HR. 17607, to temporarily 
suspend the 7-percent investment credit. 

My opposition to this bill is not based 
on any illusions that our economic situ- 
ation is not serious, To the contrary, 
throughout the year I have warned that 
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the overheating of our economy can have, 
and is already having, severe effect on 
the value of the dollar and the purchas- 
ing power of every American family. 
The remarks which a number of citizens 
made to me yesterday, during a shopping 
tour and hearing in Baltimore County, 
made me even more aware that the 
American people are deeply concerned 
about the inflation, rising prices, high 
interest rates and tight money which 
confront us now. 

Nor is my position today based on any 
sanguine sense that nothing need be 
done; that the present pressures will fade 
away as a matter of course. Rather, I 
have supported this year many steps to 
moderate these pressures and respond to 
current danger signs. Since January I 
have been urging both industry and labor 
to exercise self-restraint, and have en- 
couraged the President to exert his in- 
fluence in this direction impartially on 
all segments of the economy. I voted in 
March for the Tax Adjustment Act, 
which reimposed certain excise taxes and 
accelerated the collection of individual 
and corporate income taxes, steps which I 
supported reluctantly but with the con- 
viction that they were in the public in- 
terest. More recently, I have applauded 
the steps taken, however belatedly, by the 
President to impose a ceiling on Federal 
employment, to restrict Federal lending 
and borrowing, and to stretch out ex- 
penditures, especially for public works. 
I hope, too, that the administration will 
fully implement the President’s promise 
to reduce Federal spending this year by 
$3 billion, and look forward to seeing 
this overdue pruning reflected not only 
in spending in fiscal 1967, but in the fis- 
cal 1968 budget as well. 

Yet, despite the seriousness of our pres- 
ent problems, I am convinced that the 
step proposed in H.R. 17607 would be im- 
prudent and unwise. This conclusion 
is grounded both on the substantive ar- 
guments of the case, and on the unfor- 
tunate precedents set by this adminis- 
tration’s previous decisionmaking proc- 
ess in the areas of economic and tax pol- 
icy. 

Mr. Chairman, the case against sus- 
pension of the investment credit, pre- 
sented persuasively by many business 
spokesmen and economists in recent 
hearings, was summarized earlier this 
year by a most eminent witness, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler. 
Appearing before the Senate Finance 
Committee on February 25, Secretary 
Fowler observed that the objective of 
the investment credit, enacted in 1962, 
was to promote long-range increases in 
productivity by encouraging industrial 
expansion and modernization. He then 
offered the following arguments against 
suspension of this incentive: 

1. Suspension would not be effective as a 
short-term restraint because its impact would 
be delayed, perhaps as much as a year, due 
to the need to exempt investments made or 
contracted for prior to enactment of the sus- 
pension. 

2. Suspension of the credit would inflict 
hardships on businesses which have already 
spent considerable “in-house” leadtime and 
investment on prospective projects not ac- 
tually contracted for. An example would be 
a corporation which had not yet contracted 
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to build a new facility, but had invested per- 
haps two years in planning and design. 

3. Small plants and businesses, whose ex- 
pansion generally requires less leadtime than 
that of larger industries, would be hurt most 
rapidly and probably hardest by suspension. 

4. Suspension could cause many businesses 
to suspend modernization and revert to old, 
uneconomic practices of repairing antiquated 
equipment and “making do” with outmoded 
facilities. 

5. Suspension would unbalance industrial 
production by curtailing most rapidly in- 
vestments in equipment which has a short 
leadtime between order and delivery, and 
which has a relatively short useful life. 

6. Suspension would create imbalance in 
the 1966 and 1967 revenue programs, and 
would work against the intent of the Tax 
Adjustment Act by reducing industrial 
growth and thus reducing the corporate 
taxes whose collection the Act would accel- 
erate. 


In addition to these arguments made 
by the Secretary last spring, other re- 
sponsible witnesses have told various 
committees that suspension of the credit, 
by discouraging modernization of Ameri- 
can industry, would make our products 
less competitive in world markets and 
thus could affect the balance of pay- 
ments adversely in two ways—first, by 
reducing exports; and second, by lessen- 
ing the incentive for American invest- 
ment to remain in this country. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, many have 
suggested that available evidence already 
indicates defiationary trends in 1967, and 
that suspension of the credit, having its 
full impact in 1967, could dampen invest- 
ment demand enough to throw the econ- 
omy into reverse. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to H.R. 
17607 on the merits of the case, which I 
have summarized and which the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] has set 
forth today in masterful detail. I am 
also opposed to this measure because 
such a step is inconsistent with any 
sound process of economic decisionmak- 


The tax credit was inaugurated in 

1962 as an instrument of long-term in- 
dustrial progress. As Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon testified at that 
time: 
The credit will stimulate investment in 
modernization and expansion of our indus- 
trial capacity, strengthen our whole econ- 
omy, contribute to economic growth, and 
substantially increase the tiveness 
of American products in markets at home 
and abroad. 


Clearly these are all long-range goals, 
incapable of achievement in any 4- 
year period. Our experience since enact- 
ment of the Revenue Act of 1962 has 
shown that the investment credit is a 
valuable stimulus, and also that we have 
not yet reached the goals which Secre- 
tary Dillon summarized. Experience has 
shown, too, that solid progress has a long 
leadtime, and that sustained growth, in 
our economy as in any other field, is not 
served by policy flip-flops, especially 
when they erode the good will and con- 
fidence of any major economic group. 

On September 12, Secretary Fowler 
told the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee: 

I would be opposed to treating the invest- 
ment credit as one of many countercyclical 
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devices to be suspended and restored with 
the normal ups and downs in our economy. 


His assurance echoed the similar 
statements made in 1962. Yet his rec- 
ommendation to suspend the credit now 
sets a strong precedent for just that 
treatment of this tool. If H.R. 17607 is 
enacted, we will have broken faith with 
the business community and will have 
taken a long step toward placing suspen- 
sion of the credit in the same category 
in which the present administration has 
already placed excise taxes and the in- 
terest equalization tax: the category of 
off-again, on-again, but mostly on-again, 
restrictions on our economic growth, 

Like many of my colleagues, I am trou- 
bled by the decisionmaking process 
symptomized by Secretary Fowler’s re- 
versal of position on this question. First, 
the administration has too often recom- 
mended steps which its spokesmen had 
opposed a few short months before. Sec- 
ond, these steps have been justified too 
often by “unique” conditions which 
“could not have been foreseen,” even 
when both the conditions and their con- 
sequences have been the subject of pub- 
lic comment and debate for many 
months. Third, policy reversals have 
been advocated too often without suf- 
ficient administration comment on their 
probable effects, and without sufficient 
factual information—in this case, for ex- 
ample, the size of the forthcoming sup- 
plemental defense appropriation re- 
quest—to permit the Congress to judge 
the case intelligently. 

Mr. Chairman, on the basis of the in- 
formation and arguments available, it 
appears to me that suspension of the in- 
vestment credit would not produce any 
short-term gains, and would jeopardize 
our long-term progress. Thus, rather 
than acting imprudently in response to 
a sudden administration policy reversal, 
the Congress should reject this proposi- 
tion and insist upon a far greater meas- 
ure of governmental prudence and per- 
spective now. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Chairman, when 
the debate closes today I plan to vote 
against excepting any industries from 
the provisions of the subject legislation 
7-percent investment tax suspension. 
However, I also plan to vote against the 
bill. I am concerned, as is the President, 
with the breakaway speed of our present 
economy. It is a matter of no little con- 
cern that prices have escalated generally 
in the first 8 months this year 2.8 percent, 
which is equal to the escalation which 
would normally take place in a 3-year 
period. However, I think it should be 
noted that the primary escalation has 
taken place in the food and service in- 
dustry, which industries have escalated 
better than 4 percent over the past year 
as compared to the durable goods in- 
dustry where the price index has main- 
tained a normal curve. 

We have been concerned during the 
first half of this year with breakaway in- 
terest rates. With the enaction, how- 
ever, of H.R. 14026, a measure to stem 
competition for funds between savings 
and loans and banks and the pumping 
of $3.75 billion into the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, I think the Con- 
gress and the administration are hitting 
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hard on interest. rates. In California 
over the past year, we have received a net 
migration of better than 325,000 persons 
from all of the States and foreign coun- 
tries and we have created in that State 
better than 310,000 jobs. Jobs were 
created by plant expansion, aircraft con- 
tracts, oil and chemical plant expan- 
sion, and fantastic growth has taken 
place in the ground transportation in- 
dustry. One area of substantial depres- 
sion in the State of California, however, 
has been housing, apartment, and home- 
building industry. Better than 50,000 
building tradesmen were unemployed in 
California early this year and many real 
estate brokers are on the verge of 
catastrophe. 

All year long we have worked to beef 
up our economy, and urban renewal and 
demonstration cities programs are sched- 
uled in a few weeks for debate in the 
Congress to expand construction of hous- 
ing units in cities. Yesterday we passed 
on the floor the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1966 and included thereto a pro- 
vision for a Small Business Administra- 
tion lending program to stimulate new 
building construction. We have recently 
funded new funds to the Small Business 
Administration to accomplish this same 
purpose. 

We have recently also funded the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, and 
the Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 in an effort to provide services 
and facilities and loans to beef up the 
business economy. Our efforts now 
under this legislation would be to go in 
the opposite direction and in an effort to 
curtail competition for business invest- 
ment capital, we would also curtail jobs. 
I submit that the pending measure is the 
antithesis of the business development 
programs which have worked so success- 
fully for the Democratic administration 
over the past 6 years. Our philosophy 
has been in the past, “What is good for 
business is good for the Democratic 
Party,” and vice versa. Certainly the 
economy must be cooled down, but I 
would think that it should be cooled down 
almost exclusively in the area of Govern- 
ment spending and by providing general 
tax-merease legislation. It is possible 
that the effect of the pending legislation 
will interrupt the normal flow of capital 
and business cycle of a number of busi- 
nesses and may have the effect of even 
increased business borrowing. Surely 
this would be aggravated were banks to 
follow the lead of the administration and 
adopt an antibusiness investment phi- 
losophy. 

The curtailment of demand in the air- 
line and building industries in Califor- 
nia resulting from this legislation, I sub- 
mit, will have a catastrophic effect on the 
status of our economy. The gross na- 
tional product, for many years in indicia 
of the progress of our economy, expand- 
ing $28 billion during the first half of 
this year and better than $332 billion 
during the course of the present adminis- 
tration, probably will ebb because of the 
actions taken here today. Foreign ex- 
ports and the balance of trade will be 
affected and surely also our unemploy- 
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ment index will escalate in response 
thereto. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment which will be 
offered by the committee to maintain the 
investment credit for pollution abate- 
ment installations. 

As many Members know, my district, 
the Second District of Michigan, borders 
Lake Erie—the most polluted of the 
Great Lakes. This once clean and 
healthful body of water in years past 
supported a busy commercial fishing in- 
dustry. Now, that industry is virtually 
gone. It once had delightful beaches 
along its shores. But, today, those 
beaches are dirty and nearly deserted. 

The literature of our Nation honors the 
past beauty of Michigan’s innumerable 
lakes and streams. But the deplorable 
condition of many of these waters of our 
great State presently belies our State 
slogan: Water Winter Wonderland. But 
pollution is not solely a concern of Michi- 
gan, for each of our States is encounter- 
ing numerous and diverse problems aris- 
ing from polluted waters. Recently, the 
Science, Research and Development Sub- 
committee, of which I am a member, of 
the House Science and Astronautics 
Committee, held extensive hearings on 
the technology of pollution control, un- 
der the chairmanship of the most able 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. DAD- 
DARIO]. We learned a great deal about 
the present state of air, water, and solids 
pollution control. But more—the testi- 
mony presented to us demonstrated 
clearly that our national efforts to con- 
trol pollution are simply inadequate to 
the task. 

But there is much evidence that atti- 
tudes throughout the Nation are chang- 
ing; that communities and industry will 
assume much greater responsibility for 
reducing wastes, given even a moderate 
push. And surely, above all, now is not 
the time to decrease our efforts to control 
pollution in these United States. 

A month ago, when those of us here 
first heard of an impending administra- 
tion move to temporarily suspend the 
investment credit tax incentive law, in 
order to slow increasing inflation, I asked 
the chairman of the committe handling 
this legislation to consider excluding all 
investments for air and water pollution 
abatement installations from the provi- 
sions of the bill before us today. 

Several days later, during hearings in 
which I participated, on the pollution of 
Lake Erie, held by the Natural Resources 
Subcommittee of the House Government 
Operations Committee, chaired by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Jones], 
on September 9 in Toledo, Ohio, I asked 
public support for this move. Soon 
after, I wrote every Member of both 
bodies of this Congress asking each to 
support the exemption of pollution 
abatement investments. The gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL], the gen- 
tlemen from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], 
and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VaNnrIK], have very actively and very ably 
taken leadership in this effort.. I believe 
their hard work will be rewarded today. 

Mr. Chairman, I concur with views 
advocated by the President and his eco- 
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nomic advisers that the temporary sus- 
pension of the tax credit proposed in 
the bill before us will ease the serious 
inflationary pressures affecting our econ- 
omy today. But our national goal of a 
clean environment is not a short-term 
goal. And the amount of funds affected 
by the proposed committee amendment 
will have little influence on the present 
inflation. By adopting the committee 
amendment, the Congress will show that 
it intends to maintain a high priority 
for this long-term problem of pollution 
control. That priority must be main- 
tained. I urge the Members to support 
the committee amendment to H.R. 
17607. 

Mr. Chairman, under unanimous con- 
sent I include the letter on this subject 
which I sent on September 8 to the 
chairman of the committee at this point 


in the RECORD: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1966. 

Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, 

Chairman, Ways and Means Committee, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

My Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: As you are well 
aware, influential members of the Congress 
and of the Administration are proposing that 
legislation be considered and adopted as soon 
as possible to effect a temporary reduction or 
suspension of the Investment Credit provi- 
sion of the Federal corporate income tax laws, 
in order to reduce the inflationary pressures 
presently besetting our economy. 

In the event that the Committee does act 
on this subject, Mr. Chairman, I should like 
to urge that the Committee seriously con- 
sider maintaining the Investment Credit pro- 
vision for one single category of investment: 
Installation of pollution abatement equip- 
ment. The present environmental pollution 
situation is sufficiently serious nationwide 
that, in my opinion, no step ought to be taken 
which would in any way discourage installa- 
tion of needed pollution abatement facilities. 

Iam aware that the Committee's espousal 
of any exemption naturally will invite at- 
tempts to bring about other exemptions. But 
I believe that the merit of the case for en- 
couragement of installation of pollution con- 
trol equipment is so strong that this exemp- 
tion could well be upheld although no other 
exemptions were allowed. 

I should be pleased to have the opportu- 
nity to discuss the subject with you, or with 
the Committee, should the opportunity arise. 

Respectfully, 
WESTON E. VIVIAN, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, I join with 
my colleague and friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. VANK], in supporting 
the bill to temporarily suspend the 7-per- 
cent investment credit. I do so because 
I believe the need for this credit no 
longer exists. 

The credit was originally given to stim- 
ulate the economy, but in a tight money 
situation there is no need for an invest- 
ment incentive and I hope this bill will 
help avoid the possibility of raising taxes, 

I urge the committee to consider, how- 
ever, the amendment to allow continua- 
tion of the investment credit as it applies 
to the installment of water and air pollu- 
tion facilities. 

This allowance to encourage control of 
water and air pollution by industry was 
the subject of a bill I introduced in the 
House, H.R. 17943, which I cosponsored 
with Mr. VANIK. 
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I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
VANIK], with respect to this amendment. 

Earlier in the session, I introduced 
another bill providing a 20-percent tax 
credit to businesses for installing air or 
water pollution control facilities. While 
I feel that the 20 percent figure might be 
too much for the economy to support at 
this time, I feel that the 7-percent allow- 
ance should not be discontinued. We 
can no longer afford the loss to the econ- 
omy of natural resources through pollu- 
tion, Whatever we can, within reason, 
do, we should do to see that pollution 
ends. 

The phrase “here today, gone tomor- 
row” has never been truer than when 
applied to our natural resources. 

I also urge that consideration be given 
to small businesses which will suffer most 
through suspension of the tax credit. 
The current limitations of the money 
market virtually require that minimum 
capital requirements be provided out of 
current income to which the investment 
tax credit is almost indispensable. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, the in- 
vestment tax credit is responsible for the 
creation of countless thousands of jobs. 
Investment tax credit ushered in an era 
of industrial expansion and new industry 
unparalleled in the history of our coun- 
try. Just a few short years ago we were 
plagued with unemployment and cur- 
tailed workweeks. 

The investment tax credit has been 
very helpful to the South. Industrial ex- 
pansion and per capita income is now 
increasing in the South faster than the 
national average. Repeal of the invest- 
ment tax credit will curtail industrial 
expansion and industrial growth in the 
South. Rather than place a ban on the 
tax plan that has worked economic won- 
ders in the few short years of its exist- 
ence, we should go to the source of infia- 
tion—extravagant and wild Federal 
spending. 

In addition to reducing Government 
spending the administration can over- 
come current budget deficits by setting a 
termination date for the foreign aid pro- 
gram which has already cost the U.S. tax- 
payer more than $100 billion. 

We should attack inflation at its 
source—an extravagant, empire-building 
Federal bureaucracy. A small cutback 
in Government spending would save 
much more money than this elimination 
of investment tax credit. I firmly be- 
lieve, Mr. Chairman, that should we elim- 
inate investment tax credit, this will con- 
tribute further to inflation rather than 
curb inflation. Investment credit is a 
true and proven method to create jobs 
and raise Federal revenue by encourag- 
ing new and expanding production facil- 
ities. We must reject this legislation 
which may seem politically expedient to 
some, but in truth threatens the produc- 
tion centers of the Nation and the wel- 
fare and stability of business and the 
well-being of employees. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 17607 
proposes a very critical adjustment to 
our economic policy. I am not certain 
the full implications of its effeet are ap- 
preciated by its advocates. 

That we are faced with economic in- 
flation is unquestionable. That the sus- 
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pension of the investment tax credit is 
the end-all solution is not at all certain. 
In fact, the testimony of a number of 
administration witnesses before the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee throw 
great doubt on the timeliness and effec- 
tiveness of such action. 

The Secretary of the Treasury stated: 

Tinkering with the investment credit... 
would create uncertainties and would impair 
its long-range effectiveness. 


Further he stated: 

Its impact might come in late 1967 or 1968 
in view of the long term nature of corporate 
expenditure planning. In this event, the 
effect might come just at the wrong time. 


We are asked to make a major altera- 
tion in our tax policy and we are not 
at all certain it will remedy the ill. 

In recent weeks there have been ob- 
vious indications that a reevaluation of 
our tax program will be undertaken in 
the near future. In fact, we may very 
well find ourselves back here after the 
election with this task. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems most unwise in 
view of this likelihood to make a change 
now in only one part of our tax mecha- 
nism when we are likely to be called 
upon to review the rest of our tax pro- 
gram at a later date. 

The uncertainties created in industry 
by this piecemeal approach cannot be 
overlooked. It is my feeling that this 
package should only be considered when 
all of the anti-inflationary tools are be- 
fore us for evaluation. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend to the 
House Members a speech delivered in the 
Senate by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from California, Senator KucHet. 
He not only points to the serious ques- 
tions raised by the suspension of the in- 
vestment tax credit, but he clearly de- 
scribes the critical economic repercus- 
sions this bill could have on the already 
economically plagued California in- 
dustry. 

The speech follows: 

THE SUSPENSION OF THE INVESTMENT Tax 
Crepit—INFLATIONARY TOOL OR EXPEDI- 
ENT? 

Mr. Kuchl. Mr. President, for many 
months the economy of this Nation has been 
afflicted by the virulent scourge of inflation. 
It has upset our financial markets; it has 
all but destroyed the longstanding blessing 
of low interest rates for investment; it has 
cut deeply into the budget of the American 
housewife; it has paralyzed home construc- 
tion and financing. 

The superimposing of the costs of the Viet- 
mam war on the high level spending pro- 
grams of the Great Society has produced a 
growing imbalance in the economy. Sus- 
tained price increases in food, services, and 
industrial products threaten the delicate 
structure of our economic stability. For 
Millions of people dependent on a fixed in- 
come from social security, pensions and past 
savings, the figure of inflation casts an espe- 
cially foreboding shadow, 

Nowhere in this Nation has the effect been 
more painful than in the Western States. 
Far from the concentration of capital in the 
financial centers of the east coast, investors 
on the Pacific Coast States have been accus- 
tomed to paying more both for capital and 
for industrial products. In my own State 
of California, prospective home buyers in 
the past year have been paying excessively 
high interest rates on home mortgages. The 
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twin plagues of higher consumer costs and 
higher investment costs have already crip- 
pled the home construction, and savings and 
loan industries, in California, and they are 
expected to work more mischief before their 
course is run. 

When the economy is unable to accom- 
modate a rapid increase in spending, steps 
must be taken to reduce inflationary pres- 
sures without threatening the health or 
strength of the economy itself. On Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, the President finally offered his 
program for preserving the economic sta- 
bility of the Nation. Among the steps rec- 
ommended were two which will require the 
approval of the Congress. H.R. 17607 pro- 
vides for a 16-month suspension of the T- 
percent investment tax credit for new busi- 
ness investment in equipment, and a similar 
suspension for the accelerated depreciation 
of buildings. Since the introduction of these 
proposals before the Congress, a great deal 
of controversy has arisen over the potential 
effectiveness of these suspensions, and, in 
particular, the curtailment of the invest- 
ment tax credit. The Treasury frankly con- 
cedes that there will be severe hardships 
and inequities for many taxpayers, but it 
alleges that as large as these inequities loom, 
they should be ignored. 

Leading economists agree that the use of 
any tax as a contracyclical tool should in- 
clude the following: First, it must be 
promptly effective and its economic results 
consistent with desired effects; second, it 
must be equitable; and, third, it must not 
create uncertainty in business planning, in- 
vestment, and output. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the sus- 
pension of the investment tax credit fails on 
all three grounds. 

The Treasury estimates the current overall 
average of order-to-completion time—com- 
monly referred to as leadtime—for credit eli- 
gible equipment to be in the range of 9 to 12 
months, In some cases, as in the airline in- 
dustry, the period may be as long as 2 years. 
The tax credit suspension would serve no 
good purpose in such industries. It would be 
& very bad result. It would result in a de- 
layed effect on restraining equipment pro- 
duction and investment expenditures. The 
desired economic impact would not occur for 
at least 9 to 12 months and perhaps longer, 
at a time when the business cycle may no 
longer require such restraints. The conse- 
quences could be tragic; they could well mean 
the difference between a recession and a de- 
pression. Industries operating at high gear 
would suddenly slam to a halt. 

The present inflation has had particularly 
drastic effects on the economy of my State. 
The proposed curtailment of the investment 
tax credit would compound that hardship, by 
foreclosing on the growth potential of the 
peacetime production of many important 
manufacturers, in particular, the air trans- 
port industry. As every Member of this 
Chamber knows, we are on the brink of an 
immense breakthrough in this age of super- 
sonic filght. The longstanding supremacy 
of the United States has been challenged by 
foreign nations, including the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, modern industry produces 
no other item for public use that is more 
costly, that requires more careful thought in 
planning and construction than the com- 
mercial transport plane. The air transport 
industry must be able to plan several years 
ahead if it is to maintain its productive ca- 
pacity at am economic level. The mainte- 
nance of this capability is vital, not only to 
California, but to the entire Nation. Donald 
W. Douglas, Jr., president of the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., forecasts, accurately, I believe, the 
adverse effects of enacting the suspension 
bill: i 
“The action proposed to deal with a curious 
problem can be expected to substantially re- 
duce orders during the suspension period and 
have a very unfavorable effect on a quite 
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different economic situation in 1968 or 1969. 
This would have disastrous results in the 
form of dislocations to airline reequipment 
plans and to orderly production of commer- 
cial aircraft, resulting in not only a costly 
and inefficient lull in aircraft manufacture 
but also substantial layoffs and severe cut- 
backs which would hamper domestic pro- 
duction of aircraft. This dislocation and its 
effect on production costs could be expected 
to give foreign manufacturers a competitive 
advantage with adverse effect on our balance 
of payments position since aircraft provide 
a substantial share of our exports.” 

Mr. President, that is the comment of a 
distinguished leader in the aircraft industry. 
His words should be heeded by all Senators. 

In a word, Mr. President, the proposed leg- 
islation will result in the kind of large-scale 
unemployment and production cutbacks 
that mean economic disaster for States high- 
ly dependent on such large industries. In 
my own State, there are over 500,000 people 
dependent on the aerospace and airline in- 
dustries for their income. Are their jobs to 
be sacrificed in 1968 for the problems of 
1966? It is a sad commentary on the policies 
of this administration when possible future 
unemployment must be used as a club to 
control present spending. 

The equitable application of the suspen- 
sion clearly leaves much to be desired. The 
President contended: 

“The suspension should be across the 
board, without exception, applying effectively 
and equitably to all investing industries. 
No special treatment or special exclusions 
should be made for this brief period of 
suspension.” 

But how can it be applied equitably when 
its results are inherently so inequitable? 
The clear discrimination against the long 
leadtime manufacturers is only one example. 

What of the industries involved in equip- 
ment essential to the national security or 
welfare? The highly complex and specialized 
nature of products needed to meet national 
security demands the continuous moderniza- 
tion of our plants as well as the constant de- 
sign, fabrication and installation of new tools 
and equipment. We are only now beginning 
to reduce the tremendous boxcar shortage 
that exists throughout the country. Are all 
these national needs to be sacrificed for the 
sake of equality? 

What of the industries which have con- 
tracts, prior to the proposed suspension date, 
with options to purchase? The buyer in 
these contracts, of course, relied on the 
availability of the investment credit in part- 
ing with the consideration for the option. 
Should he now be made to choose between 
letting the option lapse, forfeiting the con- 
sideration therefor or exercising it without 
receiving the anticipated investment credit? 

The uncertainties and hazards of the above 
consequences are only emphasized by the 
words of President Johnson himself when he 
stated: 

“The suspension could well be looked at 
again in January of 1968. We have no 
arbitrary position in the matter.” 

Is this then the basis upon which busi- 
nessmen must plan their future investments? 

Mr. President, there is little question but 
that action must be taken to control this 
Nation’s overheated economy. But such 
action should not be a political expedient to 
avoid increasing taxes in an election year, nor 
should it attempt to use a device which was 
intended to be a permanent part of our tax 
structure. The tax credit is not nor was it 
intended to be an economic spigot to be 
turned off and on as a selective tax device of 
fiscal policy. Its effects are not prompt, 
its application is not equitable, and its con- 
sequences are not certain. 

Should the administration persist with this 
questionable solution, the Congress must give 
serious consideration to exemptions for long 
lead-time industries, for option contracts and 
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for industries involved in the Nation's de- 
fense needs. To do otherwise would be to 
threaten the very economic stability these 
proposals seek to achieve. 

Mr, President, I yield the floor. 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, I and 
my colleagues from Midwest States, 
where critical boxcar shortages are a 
continuing occurrence, were hopeful that 
an exemption could be included in this 
legislation for boxcar construction. 

Under the circumstances, however, it 
appears that an exemption for this pur- 
pose would be unwarranted because other 
industries could make equally sound ar- 
guments in behalf of exemptions. Sound 
as these arguments are and well taken 
as the points of contention might be, it is 
yet obvious that were all reasonable ex- 
emption requests to be granted, the ef- 
fect of this legislation would be mini- 


However, I wish to point out to my 
colleagues that the critical boxcar short- 
ages in the Midwest States are a nagging 
problem that this body, the railroad in- 
dustry, and Government must take ac- 
tion on. 

The present situation is so critical that 
it appears that legislation passed pre- 
viously is not enough to correct the situ- 
ation and that railroad exclusion orders 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would be inadequate. There are 
just not enough boxcars. The daily 
shortage of boxcars ranges from 3,500 
to 4,000, not only in Nebraska and not 
only for grain shippers, but throughout 
the Nation and for all shippers. This 
is a mighty wide gap between supply 
and demand. The gap can be expected 
to widen further as bumper harvests of 
corn, sorghum, and soybeans are brought 
to elevators and shipping points in the 
next week to 10 days. 

The movement of grains is one of the 
most significant elements of the Ne- 
braska economy. The existing short- 
ages of boxcars severely curtail that 
movement and cause undue economic 
hardship. These shortages have also 
contributed to the inflationary problems 
within the grain and lumber industries. 

I and several of my Midwest colleagues 
are working on several ideas which we 
believe might help solve this problem. 
We muy need a separate tax measure or 
a separate program to build and lease 
boxcars. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill before us today, H.R. 17607, con- 
tains proposals which were noticeably 
absent in the President’s state of the 
Union message in January. At that time 
we were told “We must increase our 
vigilance against inflation.” However, 
the administration’s policies have been 
an obvious failure as witnessed by the 
appearance of these new proposals. 

Unfortunately, this bill offers little 
hope of a genuine remedy to the rising 
cost of living. As James Reston put it in 
the New York Times on September 10, 
the President “has constructed a pro- 
gram that will have minimal economic 
and maximum political effects before 
the election.“ Mr. Reston goes on to 
characterize this as but another example 
of the administration’s standard operat- 
ing procedure of dealing with the politics 
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of the Nation’s problems instead of the 
problems themselves. 

The ineffectiveness of the temporary 
suspension of the 7-percent investment 
tax credit, as an anti-inflationary meas- 
ure, as the minority views in the report 
on this bill point out, have been tellingly 
enumerated in the statement by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury only this past 
February. In short, it is unsuitable as a 
short-range restraining measure. It has 
an uneven and discriminatory effect on 
different sectors of the economy, hitting 
small businesses the hardest. Further- 
more, it might well “prove to be most 
effective in curtailing the type of invest- 
ment that makes the most anti-inflation- 
ary contribution,” to borrow the Secre- 
tary's very words. 

In particular, I call attention to the 
following passage appearing on page 45: 
of the report: 

While the credit is suspended on orders 
placed during the period from September 9, 
1966, to December 31, 1967, the suspension 
will not apply to property acquired at any 
time pursuant to a binding contract made 
on or before September 8, 1966. The tax- 
payer who held back on his orders and de- 
ferred capital investment plans in response 
to the request of the President, will be denied 
the investment credit. The taxpayer who 
ignored the President's request and placed 
his orders for new equipment prior to Sep- 
tember 9, will get the benefit of the invest- 
ment credit. 


For these reasons and because I share 
the deep concern of all Americans over 
the state of the economy, I cannot sup- 
port this legislation which claims so 
much and does so little. The real prob- 
lem of inflation is not attacked here. 
There has yet been no hard evidence pre- 
sented to indicate that the basic fiscal 
and monetary policies of the present. 
administration, which have aided and 
abetted inflation, are to be corrected. 

The rising cost of living cannot be 
checked alone by the housewife, the 
farmer, the worker, and businessman, 
who are its victims. The administration 
must accept its own responsibilities for 
inflation and take adequate remedial ac- 
tion. We are in urgent need of sound 
fiscal policies. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
who desire to do so may be permitted to 
extend their remarks at this point in the 
Recorp on the pending bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gentle- 
93 from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, 

R. I. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, before I proceed with some 
other remarks, I am pleased to advise the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Vank], and 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD], that another gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN], and 
myself, from Ohio, have collaborated a 
great deal on an amendment to the Water 
Pollution Control Act which will be be- 
— us next in the order of business 

ay. 
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The Public Works Committee accepted 
the amendment introduced by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Don H. 
CLAUsENI, which is section 211 of the 
Water Pollution Control Act. It calls for 
the Secretary of the Interior to conduct 
a full and complete investigation and 
study of methods for providing incentives 
to industry to assist in the construction 
of facilities and works by industry to re- 
duce or abate water pollution. 

This study, I am sure both gentlemen 
will be glad to know, is to include but not 
be limited to possible use of tax incentives 
as well as other methods of financial 
assistance to encourage pollution con- 
trol and abatement. The gentleman 
from California’s [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN] 
interest in this matter, I am pleased to 
say, reflects my own interest and was 
stimulated by my proposal—H.R. 16078— 
which would provide incentives for con- 
struction of industrial pollution abate- 
ment facilities by means of a 20-percent 
tax credit. 

Mr, Chairman, in connection with the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], I should like to 
call attention to an item in today’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal, which says: 

A majority of leading corporate economists 
said in a survey that they expect the boom 
in the economy to continue through 1967, 
but at a slower pace than this year. Roughly 
a third of the surveyed business economists, 
however, predicted that a recession will start 
sometime next year, probably in the third 
quarter. 


This item is in the same column with 
and next to an item which notes the con- 
struction awards in August fell to the 
lowest rate for the year. And yet the 
item just above that says that “interest 
charges which commercial banks may 
make on Government-guaranteed loans 
to defense contractors were raised to a 
maximum of 7.5 percent from 6 percent 
by the Federal Reserve Board. 

It seemis to me that this sort of draws 
a line under the charge that this may 
be a “yo-yo economy” and does not nec- 
essarily argue we are in a period of stable 
economic conditions. 

I should like to elaborate from the 
article on the back page of the Wall 
Street Journal, page 32, concerning the 
position of the economists. I quote: 

“a major factor in next year’s expected 
growth will be rising defense expenditures, 
while business capital spending is forecast to 
peak at about mid-year,” said Charles B. 
Reeder, a Du Pont Co. economist and vice 
president of the group. He added: The most 
important economic problem facing the coun- 
try in 1967 will be control of inflation while 
maintaining growth and avoiding recession.” 

Of the economists surveyed, 72% said they 
expect a recession by 1970, with a cutback in 
capital spending the most commonly cited 
reason. About half of those predicting a re- 
cession, or about 35% of the economists re- 
sponding in the survey, look for the down- 
turn to begin next year. 


As the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] has so effectively pointed out, 
the timing of the legislation we have be- 
fore us today may have a disturbing ef- 
fect on an already unstable economy 
Suspension of the investment tax credit 
could make the grim prediction of the 
economists come sadly true—and for the 
very reasons they list. 
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The suspension of the investment tax 
credit might have been just the right 
thing a year ago to take the present in- 
fiationary pressures out of our overheated 
economy. Now, it may be the right thing 
at just the wrong time. Just as in humor 
and love—and even politics—timing is 
everything in economics, particularly 
when the Federal Government is trying 
to manage the economy as much as it 
is today. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as he may 
consume to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. ASHBROOK]. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Wisconsin for 
yielding tome. I for one will oppose the 
suspension of the investment credit. We 
have seen an off-again on-again attitude 
of this administration which is disas- 
trous to our economy. They took off 
certain excise taxes and then put them 
back onagain. They urged businessmen 
to expand and now they urge them not 
to expand. Incidentally, those who fol- 
lowed the President’s advice will be hurt 
by this legislation; those who went ahead 
anyway will not be affected. 

New efficient machine tools, machin- 
ery, and buildings to house them are 
actually noninflationary as they increase 
productivity and provide more consumer 
goods at lower costs while taking the in- 
flationary pressures off of prices. More 
jobs and better wages are also the result. 

The Ohio Farm Bureau has pointed out 
how this proposal will work to the dis- 
advantage of the farmer. With these 
remarks I include a letter from Morris E. 
Allton and a press release from the Farm 
Bureau: 

OHIO FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, INC., 

Columbus, Ohio, September 16, 1966. 
ACTION REQUESTED: LETTERS TO CONGRESS- 

MEN—HovsE BEGINS HEARINGS ON Move To 

SUSPEND 7% INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 

On September 12, the House Ways and 
Means Committee in Congress began rush 
hearings on a bill to carry out President 
Johnson's proposed 16-month suspension of 
the 7% machinery and equipment invest- 
ment tax credit. 

H.R. 17607 was introduced by Chairman 
WILBUR D. Mitts (D-Ark). A similar bill was 
introduced August 30 by Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lone (D-La.), Chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. 

President Johnson’s recommendation is 
that the 7% tax credit be suspended for 16 
months beginning September 1, 1966. The 
purpose of the suspension is to help fight 
inflation. 

This bill would cost Ohio farmers 7% on 
their machinery investment costs for any 
machinery purchased between September 1, 
1966 and January 1, 1968. 

In order to give farmers a chance to pur- 
chase machinery they intended to purchase 
this fall, we believe this legislation should 
not become effective until the bill has passed 
Congress, which will likely be sometime after 
October 1 or October 15 of this year. 

We urge that you write your Congressman 
asking that if it is mecessary to have this 
legislation, it not be effective until the date 
it is passed by Congress. Also write Con- 
gressman JACKSON BETTS, Ohio 8th Congres- 
sional District, and Chairman WILBUR D. 
Mutts, of Arkansas, making the same request. 
All of these persons can be addressed at the 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. A 
list of Ohio Congressmen is enclosed for your 
convenience, 
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To be effective, your letters should be writ- 
ten immediately. 
Very truly yours, 
Morris E. ALLTON, 
Vice President, Public Affairs. 


SEPTEMBER 23, 1966. 

Cotumsus.—"“The Administration’s pro- 
posed 16-month suspension of the seven per- 
cent machinery and equipment investment 
tax credit is a poor way to halt inflation,” 
declared Frank B. Sollars, president, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

“Right at the time our government is 
asking the farmer for more food production, 
this legislation is imposing another heavy 
tax burden on the farmer,” Sollars said. 

Congressman WILBUR D, Mitts (D-Ark.) 
has introduced a bill (H.R. 17607) in the 
House of Representatives to suspend the 
seven percent machinery and equipment in- 
vestment tax credit. Senator RUSSELL B. 
Lone (D-La.) has introduced similar legis- 
lation in the Senate. 

“Even if this bill is approved by Congress, 
it may not do anything to curb inflation. 
It will probably take so long for the effects 
of this legislation to appear, that we may 
need the opposite kind of treatment by the 
time that it has any measurable impact,” 
Sollars stated. 

“Our national organization, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, has pointed out 
that this tax bill, at best, would increase 
revenue $2 billion; whereas a reduction in 
non-essential government expenditures could 
easily benefit the federal budget by $5 bil- 
lion, and have twice the non-inflationary 
benefits of the seven percent investment 
credit. 

“In any event, we believe that the law 
should not become effective until passed by 
Congress, rather than making it retroactive 
to September 1 as proposed by the legislation. 
This at least would not penalize the farmer 
who purchased equipment after September 1, 
assuming that he would have the seven per- 
cent investment credit. 

“The farmer is already faced with a severe 
labor shortage, and his only recourse is to 
purchase bigger and better farm machinery, 
and this bill will make it more difficult for 
him to do so,” Sollars concluded. 


Mr. Chairman, I received a letter from 
a 17th District businessman which seems 
to well point out the dilemma caused by 
this legislation. His company has fol- 
lowed a long-range program of replace- 
ment and building which is now in ques- 
tion. The letter is a good insight into 
this legislation and I would like to read 
it to the members. Obviously I am with- 
holding the name: 


Congressman JoHN ASHBROOK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: This letter comes from a pup- 
pet on a string, dancing to a tune that keeps 
changing and fearing that someone, some- 
where may even cut the string. 

I refer to the latest threats to withdraw 
investment tax credit. There are business- 
men with greater knowledge of investment 
tax credit and with more dollars at stake 
than I. But I know this: My companies will 
layoff men we intended to keep around until 
we received new equipment which would sat- 
isfy customer demand at a more profitable 
rate. 

We will raise prices instead of waiting for 
cheaper ways to do the job. We cannot pay 
a tax increase (which appears to be a cer- 
tainty), lose tax credit (which must be 
planned 3 to 5 years in advance), and hold 
the line on prices and employment. Our 
customers will not be dictated to the way 
Washington is dictating to us. They de- 
mand, and deserve, consistency. They are 
not puppets on our string, bless them, or 
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Washington's. Congressmen and presidents 
may call the tune but the customer decides 
whether or not he will dance. I don’t think 
he is going to stand for a whole lot more of 
price increases. 

Apparently someone in Washington made a 
mistake on installation of investment credit 
and now wants to punish businessmen for 
their error. 

Why? Why must the decision on invest- 
ment credit be all or nothing? When we 
had an income tax cut it was merely a re- 
duction. Nobody considered doing away 
with income taxes. Why not consider a re- 
duction in investment credit. I slap the 
hand of my child when it offends. I don’t 
cut it off. 

Further, if some segments of business and 
industry have over used tax credits, why 
not reduce or remove it in those segments? 
It’s immature to assume that all of business- 
men and industrialists are equally guilty or 
innocent. Why paint every man and busi- 
ness with the same unfair brush? 

Someone is looking for excuses instead of 
meaningful results. And those excuses just 
might kill a number of smaller businesses 
by taking away our ability to serve our cus- 
tomers and compete with others still enjoy- 
ing one or another government sugar teat. 
I know at least one in dire danger. 

By its nature and design, investment credit 
involves long range planning and capital 
‘commitment. I'm furious to see it used as 
a substitute remedy for a short term ill. 

I know you can’t change the fact that I 
am a puppet to Washington's whim, but let 
me know what you can do to keep Congress 
and the administration from cutting my 
string. 


Needless to say, Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly oppose this bill. Cutting down 
on unnecessary Federal spending is the 
only way we can effectively combat in- 
flationary pressures at this time. Nei- 
ther the Congress nor the President have 
the courage to do this as witnessed by 
yesterday’s so-called poverty bill. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill and the committee substitute now 
in the bill are considered as having been 
read for amendment. No other amend- 
ments are in order to the bill or com- 
mittee substitute except amendments by 
direction of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and such amendments shall not 
be subject to amendment. 

The bill is as follows: 

H.R. 17607 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of, Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
_ section 48 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to definition; special rules) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (h) 
as subsection (k), and by inserting before 
such subsection the following new subsec- 
tions: 

“(h) SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT — 
For purposes of this subpart— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE—Section 38 property 
which is suspension period property shall 
not be treated as new or used section 38 


“(2) e PERIOD PROPERTY DE- 
FINED.—Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection and subsection (i), the term ‘sus- 
pension period property’ means section 38 

rty— 
b 0 the physical ‘construction, recon- 
struction or erection of which begins either 
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during the suspension period or pursuant to 
an order placed during such period, or 

“(B) which is acquired by the taxpayer 
either during the suspension period or pur- 
suant to an order placed during such period. 

“(3) BINDING CONTRACTS—To the extent 
that any property is constructed, recon- 
structed, erected, or acquired pursuant to a 
contract which was, on September 8, 1966, 
and at all times thereafter, binding on the 
taxpayer, such property shall not be deemed 
to be suspension period property. 

“(4) EQUIPPED BUILDING RULE.—If— 

“(A) pursuant to a plan of the taxpayer 
in existence on September 8, 1966 (which 
plan was not substantially modified at any 
time after such date and before the taxpayer 
placed the equipped building in service), the 
taxpayer has constructed, reconstructed, 
erected, or acquired a building and the ma- 
chinery and equipment necessary to the 
planned use of the building by the taxpayer. 
and 

“(B) more than 50 percent of the aggre- 
gate adjusted basis of all the property of a 
character subject to the allowance for de- 
preciation making up such building as so 
equipped is attributable to either property 
the construction, reconstruction, or erection 
of which was begun by the taxpayer before 
September 9, 1966, or property the acquisi- 
tion of which by the taxpayer occurred be- 
fore such date, 
then all section 38 property comprising such 
building as so equipped (and any incidental 
section 38 property adjacent to such build- 
ing which is necessary to the planned use of 
the building) shall be treated as section 38 
property which is not suspension period 
property. For purposes of subparagraph (B) 
of the preceding sentence, the rules of para- 
graphs (3) and (5)(A) shall be applied. 

“(5) MACHINERY OR EQUIPMENT COMPLE- 
TION RULES.— 

“(A) IN GENERAL.—In the case of any piece 
of machinery or equipment more than 50 
percent of the adjusted basis of which is at- 
tributable to parts and components which 
were on hand on September 8, 1966, or were 
acquired pursuant to a binding contract 
which was in effect on such date, the parts 
and components necessary for the comple- 
tion of such piece of machinery or equip- 
ment as a functioning unit shall be treated 
as property which is not suspension period 
property. 

“(B) CERTAIN TAXPAYERS WHO ASSEMBLE OR 
PRODUCE THEIR OWN MACHINERY OR EQUIP- 
MENT.—In the case of a taxpayer who reg- 
ularly assembles or otherwise produces 
pleces of machinery or equipment for his 
own use, any piece of machinery or equip- 
ment which he assembles or otherwise pro- 
duces for his own use out of parts and com- 
ponents more than 50 percent of which (de- 
termined on the basis of cost) he had on 
hand on September 8, 1966, or acquired pur- 
suant to a binding contract which was in 
effect on such date shall be treated as prop- 
erty which is not suspension period property. 

“(6) CERTAIN FINANCING TRANSACTIONS.— 
Where, pursuant to a financing transaction, 
a person who is a party to a binding con- 
tract described in paragraph (3) transfers 
rights in such contract (or in the property 
to which such contract relates) to another 
person but a party to such contract retains 
the right to use the property under a long- 
term lease with such other person, then to 
the extent of the transferred rights such 
oher person shall, for purposes of paragraph 
(3), succeed to the position of the transferor 
with respect to such binding contract and 
such property. 

“(7) CERTAIN LEASE OBLIGATIONS.—Where, 
pursuant to a binding lease or contract to 
flease in effect on September 8, 1966, a 
lessor or lessee is obligated to construct, 
reconstruct, erect, or acquire property speci- 
fied in such lease or contract, any property so 
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constructed, reconstructed, erected, or ac- 
quired by the lessor or lessee which is section 
38 property shall be treated as property which 
is not suspension period property. In the 
case of any project which includes property 
other than the property to be leased to such 
lessee, the preceding sentence shall be ap- 
plied, in the case of the lessor, to such other 
property only if the binding leases and con- 
tracts with all lessees in effect on Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, cover real property constituting 
25 percent or more of the project (deter- 
mined on the basis of rental value). For 
purposes of this paragraph, in the case of 
any project where one or more vendor- 
vendee relationships exist, such vendors and 
vendees shall be treated as lessors and 
lessees, 

“(8) CERTAIN TRANFERS TO BE DISREGARDED.— 

(A) If property or rights under a con- 
tract are transferred 

) a transfer by reason of death, or 

“(ii) a transaction as a result of which 
the basis of the property in the hands of 
the transferee is determined by reference 
to its basis in the hands of the transferor 
by reason of the application of section 332, 
351, 361, 371(a), 374(a), 721, or 731, 
and such property (or the property acquired 
under such contract) would not be treated 
as suspension period property in the hands 
of the decedent or the transferor, such prop- 
erty shall not be treated as suspension peri- 
od property in the hands of the transferee, 

“(B) 1 

(1) property or rights under a contract 
are acquired in a transaction to which sec- 
tion 334(b) (2) applies, 

“(il) the stock of the distributing corpora- 
tion was acquired before September 9, 1966, 
or pursuant to a binding contract in effect 
September 8, 1966, and 

“(iil) such property (or the property ac- 
quired under such contract) would not be 
treated as suspension period property in the 
hands of the disturbing corporation, 
such property shall not be treated as sus- 
pension period property in the hands of the 
distributee. 

“(i) EXEMPTION FRO t SUSPENSION OF 
$15,000 or INVESTMENT.— 

“(1) In GENERAL—IN the case of property 
acquired by the taxpayer by purchase for use 
in his trade or business which would (but for 
this subsection) be suspension period prop- 
erty, the taxpayer may select items to which 
this subsection applies, to the extent of an 
aggregate cost, for the suspension period, of 
$15,000. Any item so selected shall be 
treated as property which is not suspension 
period property for purposes of this subpart 
(other than for p of paragraphs (4), 
(5), (6), (7), and (8) of subsection (h)). 

“(2) APPLICABLE RULES.—Under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary or his delegate, 
rules similar to the rules provided by para- 
graphs (2) and (3) of subsection (c) shall 
be applied for purposes of this subsection. 
Subsection (d) shall not apply with respect 
to any item to which this subsection applies. 

“(j) Suspension Periop.—For purposes of 
this subpart, the term ‘suspension period’ 
means the period beginning on September 9, 
1966, and ending on December 31, 1967.” 

(b) Section 48(d) of such Code (relating 
to certain leased property) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “In the case of suspension period 
property which is leased and is property of a 
kind which the lessor ordinarily leases to one 
lessee for a substantial portion of the useful 
life of the property, the lessor of the property 
shall be deemed to have elected to treat the 
first such lessee as having acquired such 
property for purposes of applying the last 
sentence of section 46(a) (2).” 

Sec. 2. Section 167 of the Internal Reyenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to depreciation) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (i) as 
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subsection (j) and by inserting after sub- 
section (h) the following new subsection: 

“(i) LIMITATION IN CASE OF Property Con- 
STRUCTED OR ACQUIRED DURING THE SUSPEN- 
SION PERIOD.— 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, para- 
graphs (2), (3), and (4) of subsection (b) 
shall not apply in the case of real property 
which is not section 38 property (as defined 
in section 48(a)) if— 

“(A) the physical construction, reconstruc- 
tion, or erection of such property by any per- 
son begins during the suspension period, or 

“(B) an order for such construction, re- 
construction, or erection is placed by any 
person during the suspension period. 


Under regulations prescribed by the Secretary 
or his delegate, rules similar to the rules pro- 
vided by paragraphs (3), (4), (6), (7), and 
(8) of section 48(h) shall be applied for 
purposes of the preceding sentence. 

“(2) SUSPENSION PERIOD.—For purposes of 
this subsection, the term ‘suspension period’ 
means the period beginning on September 9, 
1966, and ending on December 31, 1967.” 

Sec. 3, (a) Section 46(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to determina- 
tion of amount of credit) is amended by 
striking out paragraph (2) and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(2) LIMITATION BASED ON AMOUNT OF 
TAx.—Notwithstanding paragraph (1), the 
credit allowed by section 38 for the taxable 
year shall not exceed— 

„(A) so much of the liability for tax for 
the taxable year as does not exceed $25,000, 
plus 

“(B) for taxable years ending on or before 
the last day of the suspension period (as 
defined in section 48(j)), 25 percent of so 
much of the liability for tax for the taxable 
year as exceeds $25,000, or 

“(C) for taxable years ending after the last 

day of such suspension period, 50 percent of 
so much of the liability for tax for the tax- 
able year as exceeds $25,000. 
In applying subparagraph (C) to a taxable 
year beginning on or before the last day of 
such suspension period and ending after 
the last day of such suspension period, the 
percent referred to in such subparagraph 
shall be the sum of 25 percent plus the per- 
cent which bears the same ratio to 25 per- 
cent as the number of days in such year after 
the last day of the suspension period bears 
to the total number of days in such year. 
The amount otherwise determined under this 
paragraph shall be reduced (but not below 
zero) by the credit which would have been 
allowable under paragraph (1) for such tax- 
able year with respect to suspension period 
property but for the application of section 
48(h)(1).” 

(b) Section 46(b)(1) of such Code (re- 
lating to allowance of carryback and carry- 
over of unused credits) is amended— 

(1) by striking out subparagraph (B) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) an investment credit carryover to 
each of the 7 taxable years following the 
unused credit year,”; and 

(2) by striking out in the last sentence 
“8 taxable years” and “other 7 taxable years” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “10 taxable 
years” and “other 9 taxable years”, respec- 
tively. 

Src, 4. The amendments made by this Act 
shall apply to taxable years ending after 
September 8, 1966, except that the amend- 
ments made by section 3 (b) shall apply only 
if the fifth taxable year following the unused 
credit year ends after December 31, 1966. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
committee amendments? 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, there are 


two committee amendments, one of which 
I will offer myself and then I will ask 
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the Chair to recognize the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] to offer 
the other. We work that way all the 
time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after line 6, insert: 

“(9) Certain tangible property constructed 
during suspension period and leased new 
thereafter—Tangible personal property con- 
structed or reconstructed by a person shall 
not be suspension period property if— 

“(A) such person leases such property 
after the close of the suspension period and 
the original use of such property commences 
after the close of such period, 

“(B) such construction or reconstruction, 
and such lease transaction, was not pursuant 
to an order placed during the suspension 
period, and 

“(C) an election is made under subsec- 
tion (d) with respect to such property which 
satisfies the requirements of such subsec- 
tion.“ 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that we dispense 
with further reading of the amendment 
and that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee amendment which I offer is 
merely to correct an oversight with re- 
spect to a narrow point in the bill as 
amended by the committee. 

Under the bill as amended by the com- 
mittee, it was clear that a producer of 
property could produce that property and 
hold it as inventory for sale to others or 
sell it to a wholesaler who would hold 
it for sale to others during the suspen- 
sion period so long as no order was placed 
by the user for the property during the 
suspension period without the property 
being classified as suspension period 
property. 

The amendment takes care of a simi- 
lar problem where a producer manufac- 
tures property for lease to others rather 
than for sale. The amendment made by 
the committee provides that where a pro- 
ducer produces property for lease during 
the suspension period, and holds it for 
lease after that date but has no lease 
contract during the suspension period 
with respect to the property, the prop- 
erty will not be suspension period prop- 
erty if the lessor permits the lessee to 
have the investment credit with respect 
to the property. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BYRNES OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment ap- 
proved by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after line 6, insert: 

“(10) WATER AND AIR POLLUTION CONTROL 
FACILITIES ;— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Any water pollution 
control facility or air pollution control fa- 
cility shall be treated as property which is 
not suspension period property. 

“(B) WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FACIL- 
try.—For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
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term ‘water pollution control facility’ means 
any section 38 property which— 

“(4) is used primarily to control water 
pollution by removing, altering, or disposing 
of wastes, including the necessary intercept- 
ing sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, 
and other equipment, and their appurte- 
nances; and 

„(u) is certified by the State water pollu- 
tion control agency (as defined in section 
13(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act) as being in conformity with the 
State program or requirements for control 
of water pollution and in compliance with 
the applicable regulations of Federal agen- 
cies and the general policies of the United 
States for cooperation with the States in the 
prevention and abatement of water pollution 
under the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

“(C) AIR POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY — 
For purposes of subparagraph (A), the term 
‘air pollution control facility’ means any 
section 38 property which— 

“(i) is used primarily to control atmos- 
pheric pollution or contamination by remov- 
ing, altering, or disposing of atmospheric 
pollutants or contaminants; and 

“(ii) is certified by the State air pollution 
control agency (as defined in section 302(b) 
of the Clean Air Act) as being in conformity 
with the State program or requirements for 
control of air pollution and in compliance 
with the applicable regulations of Federal 
agencies and the general policies of the 
United States for cooperation with States 
in the prevention and abatement of air pol- 
lution under the Clean Air Act. 

D) STANDARDS FOR FACILITY.—Subpara- 
graph (A) shall apply in the case of any fa- 
cility only if the taxpayer constructs, recon- 
structs, erects, or acquires such facility in 
furtherence of Federal, State, or local stand- 
ards for the control of water pollution or 
atmospheric pollution or contaminants.” 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading 
of the amendment). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with 
further reading of the amendment and 
ask that it be printed at this point in the 
Recorp, and that the Chair recognize the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
to explain it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the amendment that I 
referred to in the remarks which I made 
earlier on this bill. It would provide 
that the investment credit be continued 
and be available even during the period 
of suspension for those facilities and 
those installations having to do with im- 
proving the quality of our streams and 
the quality of our atmosphere that are 
in furtherance of antipollution of water 
and air. 

Mr. Chairman, we all recognize the 
effort that must be made to clean up our 
streams and clean up our atmosphere. 
That is evidenced by legislation, for 
instance, that will be considered shortly 
by the House, extending grants-in-aid 
and expenditures of some $2.5 billion for 
this purpose, most of it directed toward 
local governmental waste treatment 
facilities and municipal treatment 
facilities: 

But, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
that the effort in this direction must also 
be stimulated on the part of private in- 
dustry. My amendment will continue to 
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provide some little encouragement in that 
area and in that direction. 

Mr. Chairman, also I pointed out in my 
remarks that I believe we should go 
further than the incentive that is pro- 
vided through this 7 percent. But at 
least we should not look backward in this 
area by suspending it during this period 
of time. 

Mr. Chairman, I had announced that 
this would be offered as a motion to re- 
commit. However, the distinguished 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MLS], 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, graciously advised me that 
he thought his committee could accept 
the amendment. The committee did 
meet and did vote to.approve the amend- 
ment. Therefore, it is presented in this 
manner at this time. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to go on record as being strongly behind 
this amendment and I concur in the 
statements which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES], has made. I, 
too, think that we should go much fur- 
ther than we have through not taxing 
money that is spent for these desirable 
aims in our society. I say this because 
sometimes people get the idea that be- 
cause you do not want the Federal Gov- 
ernment spending money directly, there- 
fore you are not in favor of clean water 
and clear air. 

Mr. Chairman, this has always been 
the preferable way to go, and the chief 
way to go; that is, that you do not tax 
money in the society that is being ex- 
pended toward the achievement of these 
goals which we are seeking. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the theory be- 
hind the education tax credit, the hu- 
man investment tax credit and is the 
theory behind the tax credit for parents 
in the field of higher education for their 
children. 

Mr, Chairman, this is classic tax the- 
ory. I am just sorry that we cannot 
today extend this principle further. 
Certainly this portion of the bill would 
have gone backward if we took away 
what little incentive there might exist in 
the tax laws with reference to expendi- 
tures for equipment to treat air and water 
to keep it clean. This amendment is a 
good one. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I am hap- 
py to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Byrnes amendment 
to exempt from suspension any water 
pollution control facility and any air 
pollution control facility. 

Later this afternoon we will vote sev- 
eral billion dollars to combat pollution. 
It would be nonsensical for us in this bill 
to penalize those industries which are 
presently attempting to alleviate the 
problem and it would discourage com- 
pletely other industries from installing 
such equipment. 

One of the top-priority domestic prob- 
lems today is that of pollution. We will 
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take a large step toward a solution today 
by voting for the Byrnes amendment 
and, later, for passage of the Water Pol- 
lution Control Act. 

I shall vote for the amendment before 
us now and earnestly urge my colleagues 
to give it their overwhelming support. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, the com- 
mittee supports the committee amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes]. We all know 
of the severity of the water pollution and 
air pollution situation at the present 
time. We agree that nothing should be 
done in this bill to discourage existing 
incentives to invest in property of this 
type. For that reason, the committee is 
in accord with this amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes] on behalf of the committee. 

This amendment provides that water 
pollution control facilities and air pollu- 
tion control facilities are to be treated as 
property which is not suspension period 
property if they are used primarily to 
control either water pollution or atmos- 
pheric pollution or contamination by re- 
moving, altering, or disposing of the pol- 
lutants. In the case of either water or 
air pollution facilities, they must be cer- 
tified by the State water or air pollution 
control agency, as defined in the Federal 
Water Pollution Control or Clean Air Act. 
They must be in conformity with the 
State program or requirements for the 
control of water or air pollution and in 
compliance with the applicable regula- 
tions of Federal agencies. 

In addition, for a facility to be treated 
as eligible for the investment credit even 
though ordered or constructed during 
the suspension period, it must be so con- 
structed or acquired because of the ex- 
istence of a Federal, State, or local 
standard either currently applicable or 
applicable in the future requiring facil- 
ities of this type. It must be in further- 
ance of meeting such standards. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, in- 
dustry’s role in pollution abatement is 
receiving intense scrutiny at the present 
time. This is reflected in the large num- 
ber of legislative proposals that have 
been introduced. They range from in- 
creasing the very tax credit, which we 
are now proposing to suspend, to accel- 
erated amortization, and to providing 
direct grant and loan assistance to in- 
dustry. No one will quarrel with the 
purpose of these bills. Assuredly, indus- 
try as well as municipalities must take 
all required measures to protect the 
quality of our waters. 

We in the Public Works Committee 
have given considerable recognition to 
industry’s needs in this respect. H.R. 
16076, the committee’s bill which will 
call for your consideration later today, 
proposes a new approach to the problem. 
Authority is proposed for grants to as- 
sist in research and demonstration 
projects for prevention of pollution of 
waters by industry. We feel that this 
approach will afford industry an oppor- 
tunity to participate directly in lending 
its broad knowledge and expertise to ar- 
riving at practicable and economically 
feasible solutions. 

Additionally, the committee directs 
the conduct of a full and complete in- 
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vestigation and study of methods for 
providing incentives designed to assist in 
the construction of pollution control fa- 
cilities by industry. Without question, 
we would be better able to legislate in 
this field when we have the answers such 
a study will produce. 

We have adequate indications that the 
continuation of the tax credit for pol- 
lution abatement facilities is warranted 
at the present time. However, let us not 
forget these points: 

First. The tax credit is of immediate 
benefit to new plants. Generally, I am 
most happy to be able to say, waste 
treatment is being incorporated into 
these plants at the design stage. Indus- 
try is beginning to accept this as a part 
of doing business. Determining that 
portion of the investment cost attribut- 
able to waste treatment, while not im- 
possible, could very well pose difficulties. 

Second. Older plants, on the other 
hand, in business on a marginal basis, 
would hardly find this tax credit of any 
marked assistance. The amount of in- 
vestment required may be almost the de- 
ciding factor in forcing them to a 
decision to continue or to cease their op- 
erations. It is doubtful that the 7-per- 
cent tax credit is a sufficient incentive to 
weigh their decision, in view of the other 
factors in today’s highly competitive 
economy. 

There is one situation where I feel the 
continuation of the tax credit is desirable 
and highly justified. Responsible State 
agencies are developing comprehensive 
State water pollution control plans. In- 
dustry, as well as municipalities, must 
conform to these plans. In many cases, 
these comprehensive plans require a 
higher degree of waste control in line 
with the higher water quality standards 
being developed under the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. 

Higher degrees of waste control, under 
our present technology, means in most 
cases additional construction involving 
considerable capital investment. This 
particular capital investment is not di- 
rected to profitmaking, but to the public 
benefit in enhancing water quality. Ad- 
ditionally, some plants are already under 
directive, whether by local authority, the 
State, or the Federal Government, to in- 
stall remedial treatment measures. 
These directives are for the purpose of 
bringing these plants into compliance 
with the State comprehensive plan by 
abating a particularly identified pollution 
situation. 

By continuing the tax credit for such 
plants, we will be augmenting the public 
benefit in two very important areas. We 
would aid in protecting the quality of our 
water supplies. Also, we would assure 
the economic benefits of jobs and em- 
ployment in the affected area if, other- 
wise, the plant might be forced to shut 
down. 

Certainly, we must have pollution con- 
trol. Certainly, and equally so, we must 
have industry with its widespread eco- 
nomic benefits. Our committee does not 
view these as incompatible, just as today 
I do not view the tax credit suspension 
as entirely incompatible with our efforts 
to encourage and support industry in its 
pollution control problems. 
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I would hope, however, that the tax 
credit might remain available for those 
plants which, as I explained, have no al- 
ternative as a result of increased pres- 
sure for conformity with higher water 
quality standards and State comprehen- 
sive water pollution control plans. The 
needs, in their case, for pollution control 
have been fully identified. We in the 
committee will continue to give every 
consideration to justifiably indicated 
measures for assistance to all of industry 
in the problems that now confront it in 
complying with water quality require- 
ments. 

At this time, I extend my heartiest ap- 
preciation to the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee for 
the sympathy and consideration he has 
given to this issue. He is without peer in 
guiding this Chamber through the intri- 
cately complex maze of fiscal matters. I 
recognize fully that he has been besieged 
by other worthy pleas for exemption, 
most of which are merited in some de- 
gree. The exemption for pollution con- 
trol facilities is of truly national benefit, 
affecting as it does our struggle to clean 
up all of our water supplies. This na- 
tional concern for clean water is ably 
championed here today through the ac- 
tion of the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I am 
delighted to see that the great Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has seen fit to of- 
fer as a committee amendment a change 
suggested by my friend and colleague, 
the gentleman from Michigan, Congress- 
man Weston E. Vivian, and myself in 
connection with the temporary suspen- 
sion of the business investment credit. 

The change means continuing prog- 
ress in our fight on two of the most press- 
ing and dangerous abuses of our natural 
resources, our effort to abate pollution 
of our air and waters. 

The continuance of the availability of 
the 7-percent business investment credit 
for construction of facilities to abate 
pollution of our air and waters is indeed 
a constructive step forward. 

My information is that the cost of it 
to the taxpayer is going to be slight, $10 
million a year. The results, however, of 
this action will be of incalculable benefit. 

The district I have the honor to repre- 
sent is beset by a continuing problem 
with pollution of our air and waters. A 
recent hearing under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to commence an 
abatement proceedings on the Michigan 
waters of Lake Erie, the Detroit River, 
and its Michigan tributaries revealed 
that the Detroit metropolitan area con- 
tributed to the Detroit River alone better 
than 1% billion gallons of industrial 
wastes per day. These wastes include 
phenols, wastes of petrochemical and 
chemical plants, wastes from oil refin- 
eries and steel mills, wastes from many 
complex automotive manufacturing 
processes and automotive manufacturing 
plants, wastes from rubber and plastic 
plants, wastes from paper and paper 
processing plants, and of course, one- 
half billion gallons of municipal sewage. 

A more recent Federal water pollution 
abatement action. around the rim of 
Lake Erie from the Michigan-Ohio line 
through Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New 
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York indicates a situation fully as bad or 
worse. 

This amendment will be of inestimable 
benefit in encouraging the desperately 
needed cleanup of these waters. 

No portion of our Nation avoids the 
problems of polluted water, Industries 
contribute billions of gallons each day to 
the contamination that flows through 
the rivers and lakes of our Nation. 

Major Federal water pollution abate- 
ment actions have been commenced in 
almost every major river basin in the 
Nation and more are going to be neces- 
sary. Everywhere in this Nation, this 
amendment is needed to stimulate clean- 
up of industrial pollution. 

Today this body will be considering 
legislation to spend almost $1 billion a 
year in grants to States and munici- 
palities for construction of sewage abate- 
ment works. There is nothing, however, 
in that legislation to serve as an eco- 
nomic stimulus for industry to clean up 
its wastes, and it appears that failure to 
provide the relief set out in this Commit- 
tee amendment would be to encourage 
municipalities to abate pollution while 
industry is encouraged to do nothing. 

The same situation applies with regard 
to air pollution. 

The great Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, of which I have 
the honor to be a member, just this day 
reported out major legislation continuing 
the Federal air pollution control grants 
to States and municipalities for air pol- 
lution abatement programs. In that leg- 
islation, however, there is no economic 
stimulus for industry to abate its pollu- 
tion of our air. I must regretfully note 
that in the handling of the air pollution 
problem we are substantially behind our 
efforts on water pollution. 

I wish to commend the committee for 
its endorsement of this proposal and I 
hope the membership of this body will 
adopt this amendment speedily. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
itis so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee 
amendment was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Hansen of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 17607) to suspend the 

investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated, depreciation in the case of 

certain real property, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1036, he reported the bill back 
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to the House with an amendment adopted 
by the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER, Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Pursuant to the rule, a separate vote 
may be demanded on any amendment to 
the committee amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for a separate vote on the Byrnes 
amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleague in that request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the amendment upon which a separate 
vote has been requested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 10, after line 6, insert: 

“(10) WATER AND Am POLLUTION CONTROL 
FACILITIES.— 

(A) IN GENERAL.—Any water pollution 
control facility or air pollution control fa- 
cility shall be treated as property which is 
not suspension period property. 

“(B) WATER POLLUTION CONTROL FACIL- 
rx. For purposes of subparagraph (A), the 
term ‘water pollution control facility’ means 
any section 38 property which— 

“(i) is used primarily to control water 
pollution by removing, altering, or disposing 
of wastes, including the necessary intercept- 
ing sewers, outfall sewers, pumping, power, 
and other equipment, and their appurte- 
nances; and 

“(il) is certified by the State water pollu- 
tion control agency (as defined in section 
13(a) of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act) as being in conformity with the 
State program or requirements for control 
of water pollution and in compliance with 
the applicable regulations of Federal agen- 
cies and the general policies of the United 
States for cooperation with the States in 
the prevention and abatement of water pol- 
lution under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 

"“(C) AIR POLLUTION CONTROL FACILITY.— 
For purposes of subparagraph (A), the term 
‘air pollution control facility’ means any 
section 38 property Which 

“(i) is used primarily to control atmos- 
pheric pollution or contamination by remov- 
ing, altering, or disposing of atmospheric 
pollutants or contaminants; and 

(11) is certified by the State air pollution 
control agency (as defined in section 302(b) 
of the Clean Air Act) as being in conformity 
with the State program or requirements for 
control of air pollution and in compliance 
with the applicable regulations of Federal 
agencies and the general policies of the 
United States for cooperation with the States 
in the prevention and abatement of air pol- 
lution under the Clean Air Act. 

“(D) STANDARDS FOR PacinIry.—Subpara- 
graph (A) shall apply in the case of any 
facility only if the taxpayer constructs, re- 
constructs, erects, or acquires such ‘facility 
in furtherance of Federal, State, or local 
standards for the control of water pollution 
or atmospheric pollution or contaminants.’ 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Speaker, I ask that 
the further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that it be printed 
in the RECORD, ` 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 330, nays 2, not voting 100, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 323] 
YEAS—330 
Adair Flynt aho: 
Adams Fogarty Mailliard 
Addabbo Foley 
Anderson, Ill. Ford. Gerald R. Martin, Nebr. 
Andrews, Ford, Mathias 
N. Dak. William D. Matsunaga 
Annunzio Fountain Matthews 
Arends Fraser May 
Ashbrook Frelinghuysen Meeds 
Ashley Friedel Michel 
Ashmore Fulton, Pa. Mills 
Ayres Fulton, Tenn. Minish 
Bandstra Fuqua Mink 
Baring Gallagher Minshall 
Barrett Garmatz 
Bates Gathings Moeller 
Battin Giaimo Moore 
Beckworth Gibbons Moorhead 
Belcher Gilbert Morgan 
Bell Gilligan Morris 
Bennett Go: en Morton 
Berry Goodell Mosher 
Betts Grabowski Multer 
Bingham Green, Oreg Murphy, 
Blatnik Green, Pa Murpby, N.Y. 
Boggs Greigg Natcher 
Boland Griffiths Nelsen 
Brademas Grover O'Hara, III. 
Bray Gurney O'Hara, Mich. 
Brock Hagen, Calif. Olson, Minn. 
Brooks ey O'Neal, Ga. 
Broomfield Hall Ottinger 
Brown, Clar- Halleck Passman 
ence J., Ir. Halpern Patman 
Broyhill, N.C. Hanley Patten 
Broyhill, Va Hansen, Idaho Pelly 
Buchanan Hansen, Iowa Pepper 
Burke Hansen, Wash. Perkins 
Burleson. Philbin 
Burton, Calif. Pickle 
Burton, Utah Harvey, Mich. Pike 
Byrne, Pa Hathaway Poff 
Byrnes, Wis. Hechler Price 
Cahill Henderson Pucinski 
Callan Herlong Quie 
Cameron Hicks Quillen 
y Holifield Randall 
Cederberg Holland Redlin 
Chamberlain Horton Rees 
Chelf Hosmer Reid, Ill 
Clancy Howard Reid, N.Y. 
Clark Hull ifel 
Clausen, Hungate Reuss 
Don H. Huot Rhodes, Ariz 
Clawson, Del Hutchinson Rhodes, Pa 
Cleveland Ichord Rivers, S.C. 
Clevenger Irwin Rivers, Alaska 
Collier Jacobs Roberts 
Colmer Jarman Rodino 
Conable Jennings Rogers, Colo. 
Conte Joelson Rogers, 
Cooley Johnson, Calif. Ronan 
Cramer Johnson, Pa, Rooney, N.Y. 
Culver Jonas Rooney, Pa. 
Cunningham Jones, Ala, Rosenthal 
Curtis Jones, N.C. Rostenkowski 
Daniels Karsten Roudebush 
Davis, Wis. Karth ush 
Dawson Kastenmeler Roybal 
de la Garza ee Rumsfeld 
y Keith Ryan 
Dent e Satterfield 
Devine King, Calif. 
Diggs n St. Onge 
Dingell Kluczynski Saylor 
Dole Kornegay er 
Donohue Krebs Schmidhauser 
Kunkel ee 
Kupferman Schweiker 
Downing Lange Seiden 
Do e: 
Dulski Latta Senner 
Duncan, Oreg. Lennon Shipley 
Duncan, Tenn. Lipscomb Shriver 
Dwyer Long, La. Sickles 
Edwards, Ala. Long. Md. Sikes 
Ellsworth ~ ve Sisk 
Erlenborn McCarthy Skubitz 
Everett McCulloch k 
Evins, Tenn McDowell Smith, Calif. 
Fallon McEwen Smith, Iowa 
Farbstein McFall Smith, N.Y. 
Farnsley McGrath Smith, Va 
Farnum Mi Springer 
Macdonald Stafford 
Fe MacGregor Staggers 
Findley Machen S um 
0 Madden Stanton 
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Steed Udall White, Tex. 
Stratton an Whitener 
Stubblefield Van Deerlin Widnall 
Sullivan anik Williams 
Sweeney Vigorito Willis 
Taylor ivian Wolff 
Teague, Calif. Waggonner Wyatt 
Teague, Tex. Waldie Wydler 
Tenzer Walker, Miss. Yates 
Thompson, N.J. Watkins Young 
Thomson, Wis. Watson Younger 
Todd Watts Zablocki 
Trimble Whalley 
Tuck White, Idaho 
NAYS—2 
Jones, Mo Leggett 
NOT VOTING—100 

Abbitt Evans, Colo. Nix 
Abernethy Fino O'Brien 
Albert Fisher O'Konski 
Anderson, Gettys Olsen, Mont. 

Tenn, Gray O'Neill, 
Andrews, Grider Pirnie 

George W Gross Poage 
Andrews, Gubser Pool 

Glenn Hagan, Ga Powell 
Aspinall Hamilton Purcell 
Bolling Hanna Race 
Bolton Harvey, Ind Reinecke 

w Hawkins ck 
Brown, Calif. Hays Robison 
Cabell Hébert Rogers, Tex. 
Callaway Helstoski Roncalio 
Carter Johnson, Okla. Scheuer 
Casey gh cott 
Celler King, N.Y. Stephens 
Cohelan g, Uta lco 
Conyers Thomas 
Corbett McClory Thompson, Tex 
Corman McDade Toll 
Craley McVicker Tunney 
Curtin Mackay Tupper 
Daddario Mackie Tuten 
Dague Martin, Ala Utt 
Davis, Ga. Walker, N. Mex 
Denton Miller Weltner 
Derwinski Monagan Whitten 
Dickinson Morrison Wilson, Bob 

al Morse Wilso’ 
Edmondson Moss Charles H. 
Edwards, Calif. Murray Wright 
Edwards, La. Nedai 


So the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
Mr. Albert with Mr. Callaway. 
Mr. Hébert with Mr. McDade. 
Mr. O'Nein of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Robison. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bow. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. George W. Andrews with Mr. Corbett. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. McClory. 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Utt. 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Bob Wilson. 
Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Martin of Alabama, 
Mr. Mackie with Mr. Gross. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Dickinson. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Derwinski. 
Mr. McVicker with Mr. Curtin. 
Mr. Denton with Mr. Morse. 
Mr. Daddario with Mr. Pirnie, 
Mr. Monagan with Mr. King of New York. 
Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. Tupper. 
Mr. Scott with Mrs. Bolton. 
Mr. Pool with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Mr. Gray with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 
Mr. Hamilton with Mr. O’Konski. 
Mr. Fisher with Mr. Reinecke. 
Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr, Tal- 
cott. 
Mr. Miller with Mr. Murray. 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Moss. 
Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 
Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Gettys. 
Mr. Abernethy, with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 
Mr. Hays with Mr. Helstoski. 
Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Anderson of Tennes- 
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Nix with Mr, O'Brien. 
Dyal with Mr. Conyers. 
. King of Utah with Mr. Thompson of 


. Tunney with Mr. Whitten. 
. Mackay with Mr. Scheuer. 
. Landrum with Mr. Craley. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment, as amended. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. CurTIs moves to recommit the bill, 
2 17607, to the Committee on Ways and 

eans, 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit, 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 221, nays 118, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 92, as follows: 


[Roll No. 324] 
YEAS—221 
Carey Ford, Gerald R. 

Addabbo Clausen, Pord, 
Andrews, Don H. William D. 

N. Dak, Clevenger Fraser 
Annunzio Conable Frelinghuysen 
Ashley Conyers Friedel 
Ayres Culver Fulton, Tenn, 
Barrett Cunningham Fuqua 
Bates els Gallagher 
Battin Dawson Garmatz 
Beckworth de la Garza Gathings 
Bennett Giaimo 
Berry Dent Gibbons 
Bingham Diggs Gilbert 
Blatnik Dingell Gilligan 
Boggs Donohue Gonzalez 
Boland Dow Grabowski 
Brademas Downing Gray 
Bray Dulski Green, Oreg. 
Brooks Duncan, Oreg. Green, Pa. 
Broyhill, N. O. Everett 
Broyhill, va. Evins, Tenn. Griff 
Burke Fallon Grover 
Burton, Calif. Farbstein Hagen, Calif. 
Burton, Utah Farnsley Halpern 
Byrne, Pa. Farnum Hanley 
Byrnes, Wis: Fascell Hansen, Iowa 

‘ahill Feighan Hansen, 
Callan Flood Hardy 
Cameron Fogarty Hathaway 
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Slack 
Smith, Iowa 


Hechler Mills 
Herlong Minish 
Hicks Mink 
Holifield Moeller 
Holland Moorhead 
Howard Morgan 
Hull Morris 
Hungate Multer 
Huot Murphy, Ul 
Ichord Murphy, N.Y. 
Irwin "Hara, 
Jacobs O'Hara, Mich, 
J Olson, Minn 
Joelson Ottinger 
Johnson, Calif. Patman 
Jones, Ala Patten 
Jones, Mo. Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Kastenmeier Pickle 
ee Pike 
Keith Poft 
Kine, Calif. Prive 
x ce 
Kirwan Pucinski 
Kluczynski Quie 
Krebs Randall 
Laird Redlin 
Langen Rees 
Long, Md. Reid, N.Y 
ve Reifel 
McCarthy Resnick 
McDowell Reuss 
McFall Rhodes, Ariz. 
McGrath Rhodes, Pa. 
Macdonald Rivers, Alaska 
MacGregor Ro 
Machen Rodino 
Madden Rogers, Colo 
Mahon Rogers, Fla. 
Marsh man 
Matsu: Rooney, N.Y. 
Matthews 
Rostenkowski 
Miller Roush 
NAYS—118 
Adair Foley 
Anderson, DI. Fountain 
Arends Fulton, Pa. 
Ashbrook Goodell 
Ashmore Gurney 
Bandstra Haley 
Hall 
Belcher Halleck 
Bell Hansen, Idaho 
Betts Harsha 
k Harvey, Mich. 
Broomfield Henderson 
Brown, Clar- Horton 
ence J., Jr. Hosmer 
Buchanan Hutchinson 
Burleson Jarman 
Cederberg Johnson, Pa, 
Chamberlain Jonas 
Chelf Jones, N.C. 
Clancy Kornegay 
Clark Kunkel 
Clawson, Kupferman 
Cleveland Latta 
Collier Leggett 
Colmer Lennon 
Conte Lipscomb 
Cooley Long, La. 
Cramer McCulloch 
Curtis McEwen 
Davis, Wis. McMillan 
Devine Mailliard 
Dole Martin, Nebr. 
Bantan, Tenn, Ma 
enn. y 
Dwyer Michel 
Edwards, Ala 
Ellsworth Mize 
Erlenborn Moore 
Findley Morton 
Flynt Mosher 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’— 
Van Deerlin 
NOT VOTING—92 
Abbitt Brown, Calif. 
A Cabell 
Ander — T 
Tenn” Casey 
Andrews, Celler 
George W. Cohelan 
Andrews, Corbett 
Glenn Co: 
Craley 
Boll Curtin 
Bolton’ Daddario 
Bow Dague 


Grider Mackay Race 
Gross Mackie Reinecke 
Gubser Martin, Ala Robison 
Hagan, da Martin, Mass, Rogers, Tex. 
Hamilton Mo; Roncalio 
Hanna Morrison Scott 
Harvey, Ind. Morse Stephens 
Hawkins Moss Thomas 
Hays Murray Thompson, Tex 
Hébert Nedzi 11 
H Nix Tupper 
Johnson, Okla. O'Brien Utt 
Keogh O'Konski Walker, N. Mex. 
King, N.Y. Olsen, Mont, Weltner 
King, Utah O'Neill, Mass. Whitten 
Landrum Pirnie Wilson, Bob 
McClory Poage Wilson, 

e Powell Charles H. 
McVicker Purcell Wright 

So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Charles H. 
Wilson against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Hébert 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Mackay against. 

Mr. Mackie for, with Mr. Edwards of Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana for, with Mr. Scott 
against. 

Mrs. Thomas for, with Mr. Brown of Call- 
fornia against. 

Mr. Wright for, with Mr. George W, An- 
drews against. 

Mr. Robison for, with Mr. Stephens against. 

Mr. McVicker for, with Mr. Davis of Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr. Celler for, with Mr. Murray against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Gettys against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Hagan of Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr. Nedzi for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Monagan for, with Mr. Gubser against. 

Mr. Denton for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Abernethy against, 

Mr. Evans of Colorado for, with Mr. Whit- 


ten against, 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Derwinski 
against. 

Mr. Hamilton for, with Mr. Callaway 
against. 


Mr. King of Utah for, with Mr. McDade 
a 

Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. Bow against. 

Mr. Fino for, with Mr. Carter against. 

Mr. Hawkins for, with Mr. Corbett 

Mr. Dyal for, with Mr. Glenn Andrews 
against. 

Mr. Nix for, with Mr. Bob Wilson against. 

Mr. Cabell for, with Mrs, Bolton against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama against. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma for, with Mr. 
King of New York against, 

Mr, Helstoski for, with Mr. Dickinson 
against. 

Mr. Moss for, with Mr. Reinecke against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Harvey of In- 
diana against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Fisher with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. O’Konski, - 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Ron- 
calio. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Rogers 
of Texas. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico: with Mr. Welt- 
ner. 

Mr. O'Brien with Mr. Race. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Grider. 
Mr, Purcell with Mr. Toll. 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
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California [Mr. CHARLES H. Wrtson]. 
If he were present he would have voted 
“nay.” I voted “aye.” I withdraw my 
vote and vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks 
in general debate on the bill just passed, 
and also with respect to the amendment 
on which a separate vote occurred. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that those Members 
who participated in the debate on the 
bill just passed may include extraneous 
material with their remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MA- 
RINE AND FISHERIES 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries may 
have until midnight October 1, 1966, to 
file a report on the bill, H.R. 14699. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 16076, with 
Mr. Hansen of Iowa in the chair. ; 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, | Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
CRAMER] will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK], 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the chairman of the full Committee on 
Public Works, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. FALLON] such time as he de- 
sires. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 16076, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act of 1966, which was 
reported unanimously by the Committee 
on Public Works. 
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I have stated before and I reiterate 
that statement on this floor that today 
one of the greatest domestic problems 
facing the Nation is the cleaning up as 
rapidly as possible of our Nation’s pol- 
luted rivers, lakes, and streams. 

President Kennedy stated it succinctly: 

The pollution of our water has reached the 
proportions of a national disgrace. It en- 
dangers our health. It limits our business 
opportunities, It destroys recreation. 


Water use is increasing tremendously. 
Since 1900, while our population has 
tripled and continues to increase, fresh 
water use has jumped eightfold. Agri- 
cultural, industrial, and recreational 
water use has increased tremendously. 
By 1980, water needs will be 600 billion 
gallons a day—almost twice the present 
usage and about equal to the total sup- 
ply on which the continued growth and 
continued prosperity of this Nation de- 
pends. 

While water use on a large scale is al- 
ready a necessity, greater reuse is inevi- 
table. More than 100 million Ameri- 
cans get their drinking water from 
rivers carrying sewage, industrial wastes, 
and anything else that can be flushed 
down a sewer or thrown from a bridge. 
At the same time that municipalities and 
industries need more clean water, they 
are fouling their own water supplies with 
their own wastes. 

Water is industry’s most valuable raw 
material and by 1980 it will require twice 
as much as today. Water recreation has 
grown enormously during recent years 
as the leisure time and income of the 
American people has increased. They 
need this recreation outlet, yet each year 
more bathing beaches and water sports 
areas are closed because of pollution. 
The story is the same with sports fish- 
ing. Each year the number of pollu- 
tion-caused fish kills grows higher. 

There is only one conclusion: This Na- 
tion is faced with a very critical problem 
of water pollution. The Committee on 
Public Works has been aware of this 
problem for a number of years. In 1956 
from the committee came the first real 
strong Federal Water Pollution Act. 
That act subsequently has been imple- 
mented by legislation reported by the 
committee in 1961 and in 1965. All this 
legislation is now on the statute books 
of our Nation. It has proved to be an 
effective tool in the fight against the 
blight of our Nation’s waters. 

H.R. 16076 is one further step in the 
effort that must be made to clean up our 
waters. It envisions a full-scale Fed- 
eral, State, and local partnership to bring 
about the completion of the task that 
is before us.. It contains increased au- 
thorizations for funds to provide proper 
sewage-treatment facilities. There is 
additional funding for research in all the 
forms that are needed to help solve the 
many problems created by the pollu- 
tion of our streams, lakes, and rivers. It 
would make an effort to bring about a 
cleanup of our waters on a basinwide 
approach. It is good legislation. It is 
needed legislation. 

We have hardly been able to hold our 
own against the rising tide of pollution. 
Our efforts to control pollution must be 
geared to more speed than the force 
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which produces it—a swiftly growing 
population, and an expanding urban, in- 
dustrial society. 

H. R. 16076 meshes in with this ap- 
proach and it is a bill every Member of 
this House can be proud to support. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, last year the Congress 
and the Nation took a great step forward 
when we enacted the Water Quality Act 
of 1965 which authorized the establish- 
ment of water quality standards on all 
the country’s interstate rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waters. This act represents the 
first effort in the history of this Nation 
to attack the problem of water pollution 
on an entire river basis. It recognized 
the State’s primary role in this field, by 
requiring the States to establish adequate 
water quality criteria applicable to inter- 
state waters by June 30, 1967. The 
States water quality criteria plus the 
plan for enforcement will, when approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior, be the 
water quality standards for each water- 
way. All 50 States have filed with the 
Secretary of the Interior letters of intent 
to establish such vital standards of water 
quality. 

Public opinion has clearly helped stem 
the tide against pollution. The Nation 
has been shocked into an awareness of 
the problem. Dedicated men and women 
in every State are determined that our 
great rivers and lakes will be cleansed 
and no longer used as cheap conveyors 
of municipal and industrial wastes. 
America now understands that our 
waterways no longer have the capacity 
to absorb the unwanted pollutants. 

This contagious awareness of people 
everywhere has meant action and the 
President this year submitted new pro- 
posals designed to commit on a larger 
scale the resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the development of an ade- 
quate program designed “to clean and 
preserve entire river basins from their 
sources to their mouths.” The adminis- 
tration sent to the Congress early this 
year a proposal which would attack the 
problems of pollution control on a river 
basin basis, but it did not extend and im- 
prove the present provisions of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. Inthe 
other body, the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie] introduced S. 2947 which 
was cosponsored by 49 other Senators. 
Under the Senator’s able leadership, S. 
2947 passed the Senate by a vote of 90 
to 0. 

The bill (H.R. 16076) before you today 
combines the best features of the ad- 
ministration bill and the Senate passed 
bill. 

It was reported by your committee 
unanimously. The great interest of the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. FALLON], the 
hard work and untiring efforts of mem- 
bers of the committee of both parties, 
and particularly that of Congressman 
RoseErt Jones, of Alabama, have been of 
immeasurable assistance in the develop- 
ment of this important and vital bill 
which we have reported. A little later 
in these remarks I will review the pro- 
visions of the bill and briefly discuss the 
principal provisions. 
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Undoubtedly, the most critical do- 
mestic problem facing this country to- 
day with its wondrous resources is the 
problem of adequate supplies of water 
that is capable of use for all our domestic 
needs. It is a gigantic problem, because, 
until only recently, we have neglected, 
and even refused, to meet head on the 
problem of preventing the pollution of 
our waterways. Now we are confronted 
with the need to accelerate our efforts 
and shift into high gear, but not on a 
crash basis. We no longer can afford 
the luxury of allowing our wastes to flow 
untreated into our rivers, lakes, and 
coastal waters. We must begin now 
with imagination and vigor to take great 
strides not in words, but in deeds. 

While water resources vary in different 
parts of the country, the United States 
as a whole is richly endowed with fresh 
water. But in this day and age, quantity 
cannot be considered apart from qual- 
ity. We not only need large amounts 
of water to maintain our industrial-ur- 
ban-agricultural economy, we need large 
quantities of usable water. 

Fortunately, a grave shortage of water 
in this country is not inevitable, if we 
take appropriate steps to forestall it. 
There are three known means of increas- 
ing the amount of usable water. 

One is the desalting of sea water, a 
development already in the large-scale 
pilot stage and destined for volume ap- 
plication in the not too distant future. 

Another is artificial precipitation. 
Here again we are making great strides, 
but more research is needed before we 
can claim victory. 

The third and most promising means 
of increasing our supply is through the 
2 — and recycling of existing water sup- 
plies. 

Through effective pollution control, 
water can be used over and over again 
on its way to the sea. This we know. It 
is, to an extent, happening today. It is 
the course that we must pursue in the 
future with increasing intensity—build- 
ing on past experience, taking full ad- 
vantage of new knowledge as it develops. 
There is virtually no limit to the amount 
of usable water that can be created 
through the removal of wastes. 

At the same time, it must be recog- 
nized that taking advantage of the 
water-creating potentials of pollution 
control is by no means easy. No longer 
are we dealing primarily with the simpler 
forms of organic wastes. We are deal- 
ing with an almost endless variety of 
wastes produced by a burgeoning tech- 
nology. And we are dealing with wastes 
produced in volumes hardly envisioned 
a few years ago. 

One of the most difficult and increas- 
ingly critical problems which must be 
met in water pollution control is the in- 
creased concentration of population and 
industry in and around urban centers. 
As these great urban-industrial com- 
plexes grow and merge, water pollution 
problems also grow and merge. By 1980 
it is estimated that about 70 percent of 
our people will be concentrated in the 
cities and their suburbs. Joining in this 
rush into the urban area, or being en- 
compassed by its growth, will be a large 
segment of industry. Thus, we can look 
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forward to the development of larger 
metropolitan complexes than we have to- 
day. Some demographers foresee vast 
supercities that will stretch hundreds of 
miles along our coasts and the Great 
Lakes, and to linear cities that will line 
all the great rivers and major highways. 
The water pollution problems such 
metropolitan complexes will cause stag- 
gers the imagination. 

The tasks of collecting and treating 
the wastes from today’s larger cities is 
already taxing our engineering and 
scientific knowledge. The concentra- 
tions of population and industry within 
our large cities produce vast quantities 
of complex wastes which often must be 
discharged into a single, and usually 
limited watercourse. Even when the best 
of today’s waste treatment is applied, the 
sheer amount of the treated effluent 
causes serious pollution problems in the 
receiving streams. 

The municipal waste treatment proc- 
esses in use today were designed for the 
wastes and problems of 40 and more 
years ago. No essentially new or more 
effective processes have been developed. 
These conventional methods of sewage 
treatment will continue to be useful for 
many smaller cities for some time, but 
for the larger cities they are proving to 
be entirely inadeauate. The volume, 
potency, and complexity of future mu- 
nicipal wastes can only result in the dis- 
charge of even larger and larger amounts 
of impurities into badly needed water 
resources if we continue to limit our- 
selves to apply presently known treat- 
ment processes. 

From 1900 to 1960, industrial produc- 
tion as a whole increased by 800 per- 
cènt but, in this same period, organic 
industrial pollution—of animal or vege- 
table origin such as meatpacking, food 
processing, paper, textiles—increased by 
1,000 percent. The 1960 industrial waste 
production is expected to be doubled by 
1980. 

In addition to organic wastes, indus- 
try discharges large amounts of inor- 
ganic wastes—principally of mineral and 
chemical origin—resulting from the min- 
ing, processing, and manufacture of a 
wide variety of mineral, metal, and 
chemical products. In recent years, ra- 
dioactive wastes have been of special con- 
cern. 

A major new pollution problem has 
emerged with the growth of the syn- 
thetic chemical industry. This industry 
has grown so rapidly, and the number of 
new products it introduces annually, that 
relatively little is known of the pollu- 
tional characteristics of its products 
and wastes, including their toxicity to 
aquatic life, animals, and man. We do 
know that synthetic chemical products 
and wastes are very complex in compo- 
sition and behavior, and are extremely 
stable and persistent in the water envi- 
ronment. We also know that many of 
these synthetic chemicals interfere with 
present-day water and waste treatment 
processes, making them less effective in 
removing the common pollutants while 
they are relatively unaffected by such 
treatments, 

A third major source of water pollu- 
tion is land drainage from both rural 
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and urban areas. Pollution from rural 
land drainage has increased in recent 
years as a result of an increase in the 
use of agricultural pesticides and fer- 
tilizers, in irrigated agricultural prac- 
tices, and in specialized farming having 
associate feedlots and facilities for beef 
raising, dairy farming, and poultry rais- 
ing. In certain areas, natural salt de- 
posits are an important source of pollu- 
tion. 

Another and increasing problem of 
land drainage water pollution is result- 
ing from urban population and economic 
growth. Each year additional millions 
of acres of land are withdrawn for use 
for streets, highways, airports, housing, 
and other buildings. The runoff from 
these hard-surfaced areas is nearly 100 
percent and will if all of the accumulated 
deposits—oils, organic matter, trash, soil, 
and industrial dusts, other air pollu- 
tants, fertilizers, and pesticides used by 
weekend horticulturists, and whatever 
else can be hydraulically washed into a 
catch basin or nearby stream. 

In addition, municipalities with com- 
bined sewers are by-passing increasing 
amounts of storm water sewage as hard- 
surfaced areas and populations are in- 
creased. Only recently have pollution 
control agencies looked into the matter 
of urban land drainage and have found 
its pollution potential to be highly sig- 
nificant. A great deal of study of this 
important and growing problem is 
needed. 

Water pollution is many problems— 
and it is a national problem. Water pol- 
lution control calls for action at all levels 
of government and by industry. 

H.R. 16076, as reported from the 
House Committee on Public Works, pro- 
vides a realistic and positive approach 
to water pollution control. Tts provisions 
will help all our cities and municipalities 
to attain the goal of clean, pure water. 

First. The bill extends the authoriza- 
tion for grants to build needed waste 
treatment plants to June 30,1971. This 
authority is due to expire on June 30, 
1967. Since 1956 the 7,051 grants have 
been made for projects costing a total 
of $3.793 billion. The Federal share of 
these projects was $803.4 million. Clear- 
ly this program has been successful and 
should be extended. 

Second. The bill doubles the present 
dollar ceilings on construction grants for 
waste treatment works from $1.2 million 
to $2.4 million for a single project, and 
from $4.8 million to $9.6 million for a 
joint project serving two or more com- 
munities. The present 30-percent limi- 
tation remains the same, except that the 
bill provides a further incentive if the 
States participate in the project costs. 
The bill authorizes the Secretary to waive 
the increased dollar limitations and to 
pay up to 40 percent of the estimated 
reasonable construction costs of the proj- 
ect, if the State will pay 30 percent of the 
project costs. 

Third. The bill authorizes a new ap- 
proach to the problem of water pollution 
control as a logical extension of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. The new 
clean rivers restoration program is 
oriented to controlling pollution on a 
basin basis. 
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Under this program the one or more 
Governors of an interstate agency in close 
cooperation with local communities, will 
develop pollution control and abatement 
basin plans. The plan will include, 
among other things, recommendations 
for the type and location of treatment 
works and the necessary steps to main- 
tain and improve the quality of the 
waters consistent with applicable water 
quality standards. The bill provides 
that the Secretary may pay up to one- 
half of the planning costs. Once com- 
pleted, the plan must be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Con- 
gress, 

As an incentive to encourage the States 
and local communities to initiate basin 
planning, the bill authorizes up to 40 
percent grants for the construction of 
waste treatment works without any dol- 
lar limits. In addition, this percentage 
can be increased to 50 percent if the 
States pay 25 percent of the project costs. 

Originally, the administration pro- 
posed that the clean rivers program in- 
clude a “one shot” financing scheme de- 
signed to shift the entire burden on local 
and State governments after the initial 
Federal grant. Your committee rejected 
this concept as unsound. 

Fourth. The bill removes the present 
$5 million ceiling on research and au- 
thorizes up to $75 million for 3 fiscal 
years for all research and for research 
and demonstration grants. In addition, 
it authorizes grants to industry for re- 
search and demonstration projects that 
have industry-wide application. 

Fifth. The bill provides for reimburse- 
ment to local communities, such as those 
in New York State, that initiate con- 
struction on approvable projects for 
which Federal funds were not available. 

Sixth. The bill provides for the trans- 
fer of the Administration of the Oil 
Pollution Act of 1924 from the Secretary 
of the Army to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 

Seventh. The bill authorizes a total 
appropriation for construction grants of 
$2.3 billion over 4 fiscal years beginning 
July 1, 1967. 

This is $1 billion less than that author- 
ized by the administration over 5 years. 
The bill also directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop and submit to the 
Congress by January 10, 1968, a cost esti- 
mate study. If the study reveals that 
larger amounts are needed before the 
end of fiscal year 1971, appropriate in- 
creases in future legislation can be made. 

Let me discuss some of the provisions 
in H.R. 16076 in a little more detail. 

The bill provides for two significant 
changes in the existing grant program, 
both of which should add to the effec- 
tiveness of the construction grant pro- 
gram. 

The first is the doubling of the present 
dollar limitation on projects. The bill 
would make the maximum grants $2.4 
million for an individual treatment plant 
and $9.6 million for a combined project. 

Under present law the grants to this 
type of project cannot exceed 30 percent, 
and the dollar limitations come into play 
only when these limitations are less than 
30 percent of the project cost. These 
dollar limitations can now be removed if 
the State agrees to contribute 30 percent 
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to all projects in the State receiving 
grants from the same allocation. 

The second significant change is the 
provision for permitting an increase in 
the Federal contribution from 30 to 40 
percent if the State contributes 30 per- 
cent. The provision removing the dollar 
limitations would be retained as in exist- 
ing law. 

If there is no State contribution, a 
project which costs $10 million could, 
under the bill, receive a maximum of $2.4 
million. The community would have to 
pay $7.6 million. 

If there is a State contribution of 30 
percent for a $10 million project, the 
Federal contribution would be $4 million, 
and the State $3 million, leaving the local 
community only $3 million to pay. This 
will bring in many of the less prosperous 
cities which might not be able to raise 
sufficient revenue for the larger amounts. 

We recognized the difficulties larger 
cities have in obtaining adequate Fed- 
eral grants in the construction of their 
treatment facilities. The modification 
offered here will provide real assistance 
to many cities. 

The introduction of the concept of an 
approved basin plan for incentive grants 
under title II, clean rivers restoration 
plan, is new in the field of water pollu- 
tion. If a project is part of an approved 
plan for water pollution control and 
abatement in a river basin or in 
coastal waters, bays, lakes, or part there- 
of, it is eligible for an incentive grant. 
State approval of priorities is applicable, 
as in existing law. 

The incentive grant amounts to 40 per- 
cent which is equivalent to 10 percent 
above the basic 30-percent grant pro- 
vided in existing law. 

There is no dollar limitation. The 
grant may be increased by another 10 
percent, making a total of 50 percent, if 
the State agrees to contribute 25 percent 
for all projects for which Federal grants 
are made under this program for the 
same allocation. 

In this case, the State matching re- 
quirement has been reduced to 25 per- 
cent so that the balance to be contributed 
by local communities would also be 25 
percent. 

Twelve States are now offering finan- 
cial assistance to municipalities in con- 
struction of treatment facilities. In some 
instances this assistance is offered on a 
yearly continuing basis, and in one in- 
stance in the form of a payment based 
on a percentage of the original project 
cost but offered as a means of assisting 
in the financing of operation. The ob- 
jective seems to be twofold: to provide 
State assistance at lower annual cost to 
the State and without the necessity for 
a large bonding issue and to assure con- 
tinued good operation of the facilities. 
Such an approach is considered as ac- 
ceptable as State financial assistance as 
long as the project cost to the State is 
equivalent to 30 percent of the original 
project cost. 

The use of the term “basin” does not 
mean to imply that the plan as developed 
should be only for the large river basins 
or coastal areas, such as the Missouri 
and Ohio Rivers, the gulf coast, or one 
or more of the Great Lakes. The basin 
for which plans may be developed may 
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vary all the way from very small basins 
to large ones. They can be tributaries 
to a main stream, or they can be parts of 
a main stream together with its tribu- 
taries between two points. They could 
be small streams flowing into the ocean, 
the gulf, or the Great Lakes. They can 
also be combinations of these basins. In 
other words, the concept of “basin” is 
intended to imply a plan which has inter- 
dependent units, each of which must 
work in conjunction with the others. If 
an area under study is composed of sev- 
eral of the smaller basins, such as along 
the coast or in the Great Lakes, these 
may be grouped together in one overall 
basin if it helps in the definition of the 
problem and in the formulation of plans 
to produce the end result. In other 
words, the term “basin” is not intended 
to be primarily a geographic description, 
but rather a term for whatever physical 
outline, large or small, is best fitted to 
a study of the pollution control problem, 
Secretary Udall told the committee: 

Let me emphasize that when we refer to 
“clean rivers,” we are not merely referring 
to a program. In fact, “clean rivers” is 
not as descriptive a term as it might be 
to a program which is not limited, or 
which would not limit its aid or its or- 
ganization merely to rivers, whether they 
are larger rivers or small rivers, interstate 
or intrastate. We envision a program, and 
the legislation recommended is so intended, 
whereby cities on lakes which share the 
waters of the lakes, such as the Great Lakes 
cities, or even seacoast cities, which may 
have a large or have a small river, or what we 
would call a very limited river basin, could 
all participate. In other words, all the cities, 
all the municipalities of this country would 
and should qualify under this “clean rivers” 
concept. 


After the Secretary approves a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan, he 
shall transmit it, together with all views, 
comments, and recommendations re- 
ceived from any department, agency, or 
instrumentality of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the Congress for approval which 
must be by a specific statute. 

An exception is made in the case of 
the Tennessee and Delaware Rivers 
where the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion may develop a plan and transmit it 
directly to Congress for approval. 

A new provision has been added to the 
bill covering grants to industries for re- 
search and demonstration projects for 
the treatment of industrial and other 
waste which shall have industry-wide 
application. The reason for the addition 
of industrial grants is recognition of the 
fact that industry, which was at one 
time less of a polluter than municipali- 
ties and communities, has now become a 
major polluter. The complexity of some 
industrial waste problems requires the 
active involvement of industry itself 
which has intimate knowledge of manu- 
facturing and other industrial processing 
operations. The stipulation that 70 per- 
cent of the cost of such investigations be 
borne by the Federal Government should 
be an inducement to have industrial sup- 
port and participation in the studies. 

We should not belabor industry for its 
growing contribution to this problem. 
Nothing will be gained by attempting to 
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fix blame. The problem is here and it 
must be solved or some future generation 
will be worrying about clean oceans. 
More should be done by industry, and we 
were pleased to note that during the 
hearings evidence was presented to show 
se industry is attempting to do its 
part. 

The Federal Government should do its 
part, too, and particularly should also 
the States, in helping in the solution of 
this problem, certainly, in developing 
means for controlling it. The inclusion 
of specific grants to industry for research 
is based upon the same concept as in ex- 
isting law for grants to public and pri- 
vate agencies and institutions for re- 
search in this field. It would be of little 
value if we solved the technical means of 
preventing or alleviating the sewage from 
municipalities and failed to lend neces- 
sary assistance to research for the dis- 
posal of waste emanating from the vari- 
ous types of industrial and manufactur- 
ing processes. 

Industrial research should not be lim- 
ited to the technology of waste treat- 
ment. It should also include an inves- 
tigation of possible financial methods 
of providing for this treatment, includ- 
ing methods of providing treatment 
works to the smaller industries on an in- 
stallment basis. If a small company is 
faced with the necessity of putting in ex- 
tensive treatment works as a result of 
Federal and State laws or public pres- 
sure, such financing could be helpful. 

We believe that this bill offers a fine 
opportunity to take aggressive action to 
eliminate what some have termed a na- 
tional disgrace. Surely, we must try for 
there is certainly no more urgent domes- 
tic problem facing us today than water 
a ay control. As President Johnson 

No one has a right to use America’s rivers 
and America’s waterways that belong to all 
the people as a sewer. The banks of a river 
may belong to one man or one industry or 
one State, but the waters which flow between 
those banks should belong to all the people. 


I recommend to the House the passage 
of H.R. 16076. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am pleased to yield 
to my dear friend and colleague, one of 
the leaders in this whole field of water 
utilization as well as preservation, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama, Mr. Chair- 
man, no one has been more dedicated, 
more knowledgeable, or more useful in 
the cause of pollution abatement than 
has the chairman of the subcommittee 
who handled this bill. The Committee 
on Public Works as a whole has dedicated 
themselves to the arrest and the eradica- 
tion of pollution problems wherever they 
exist. So I think the gains that we have 
made have been prominent. They have 
been of great national benefit. The 
problems are large. They are outstand- 
ing, and they certainly will require our 
constant attention. 

But as long as the Congress of the 
United States has in it the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] with his 
zeal and his constant desire to improve 
our situation, we all stand in good stead. 
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I believe it is necessary for us to 

recognize and to give proper value to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] and to the members of the 
Committee on Public Works for the dis- 
tance we have gained to the present 
moment. 
Mr. BLATNIK. The gentleman is 
certainly most generous. He is genu- 
inely sincere, as always, in his comments. 
I do appreciate them deeply. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I am delighted to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics. 

Mr. MILLER. I should like to con- 
gratulate the gentleman in the well [Mr. 
BLATNIK] and the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Farron], and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Jones], who 
have been the leaders in getting this leg- 
islation to the floor. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Minnesota particularly, for having au- 
thored the legislation and for having 
been the foremost champion of stream 
pollution control in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics is making a very exhaustive 
study of the whole field of pollution be- 
cause it is one which crosses the jurisdic- 
tion of many committees and must be 
attacked. We do not propose legislation, 
but we hope to lay down a blueprint of 
what can be done in the future. 

I believe the gentleman will agree with 
me that today we are groping for a solu- 
tion to the problem of stream pollution, 
which will go far beyond anything we 
today. That also is true of air pollu- 
tion. 

One of the things which is responsible 
for this is the massive population growth 
and the inability of those who have gone 
before us to understand the effect this 
has upon our way of life. 

Iam happy that there are in the Con- 
gress of the United States people on both 
sides of the aisle and in the great Com- 
mittee on Public Works who realize this 
and are attacking it to the best of their 
ability today. 

I thank the gentleman for what he is 
doing. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I appreciate the re- 
marks, which come from a distinguished 
and respected chairman of an outstand- 
ing committee. We know the work the 
gentleman has done on other aspects of 
water and oceanographic studies and, 
currently, the very excellent series of 
hearings conducted by the chairman of 
the subcommittee [Mr. Dapparto] on the 
need for further research, new tech- 
niques and applications, and some new 
knowledge, either known or yet to be 
proved. 

It must be admitted, and I am rather 
sad to confess it, that we have so ne- 
glected technological advances in this 
lowly and mundane field of water pollu- 
tion control that frankly the modern-day 
pollution control plant is very little ad- 
vanced over the one that was built 50 
years ago. As the gentleman from Ala- 
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bama [Mr. Jones] pointed out, in one of 
the findings during the hearings that his 
subcommittee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations held, believe it or 
not, even with secondary treatment in 
municipal plants there is a high degree 
of complicated pollutants such as metal- 
lic substances, oxides, inorganic mate- 
rials and organic materials, chemicals, 
synthetic fibers, and detergents that are 
still a real problem and manage to slip 
through the pollution abatement plants. 
It is just like trying to shake taffy off 
of your fingers. You just cannot do it. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my voice to the many that have 
praised the great work and leadership 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] and his colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle, in bringing here to the 
floor of the House this afternoon what 
I am sure will prove to be truly a piece 
of landmark conservation legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened very care- 
fully to the distinguished gentleman 
from Minnesota, and to his description 
of the bill, and a very vital part of the 
bill is that portion which seeks to get 
the States to contribute to municipali- 
ties which have to build waste treatment 
plants. 

An additional Federal incentive is 
given when the State agrees to pay at 
least 25 percent—30 percent of the esti- 
mated reasonable cost of the project. 

Mr. Chairman, Wisconsin’s 1966 water 
pollution law, described by Secretary 
Udall as a model, provides that the State 
shall pay up to 33% percent of the total 
combined cost of the project costs and 
the net interest and financing costs, in 
equal annual amounts to be paid during 
the life of the bonds issued by the munic- 
ipality. 

Under the Wisconsin law let us sup- 
pose a waste treatment plant in a river 
basin costing $1 million to construct. 
The Federal contribution of 50 percent 
would be $500,000. The non-Federal 
costs of $500,000 would be met by a bond 
issue, on which the interest over a 20- 
year period at 5 percent would be an 
additional $500,000. The contribution 
by the State of Wisconsin under its 1966 
water pollution law would be $500,000— 
3344 percent of $1,500,000, the total com- 
bined costs of the project and the net 
interest and financing costs. In such a 
case, the State of Wisconsin would seem 
to have amply met the requirement that 
it pay 25 percent of the estimated rea- 
sonable cost of the project—in other 
words, 25 percent of $1 million, or 
$250,000. 

In the judgment of the gentleman 
from Minnesota, would this Wisconsin 
system of State help for municipalities 
adequately comply with the bill, H.R. 
16706? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes, in my opinion I 
am confident the Wisconsin system 
would be in full compliance. 

I, too, want to join in commending the 
leadership of the State of Wisconsin 
for her State law. There are only 12 
out of the 50 States that are giving some 
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form of assistance or support to mu- 
nicipalities in water pollution. 

I hope with the coming of this new 
year in January we will at least have 
perhaps two-thirds of the State legisla- 
tures in session and I am hopeful that 
with the existing bill becoming the law 
of the land, that it will serve notice and 
be an encouragement to other States to 
do something quite similar. 

I am quite certain that the provisions 
of this bill would justify reimbursement 
and that the State of Wisconsin would 
be in compliance with the provisions of 
this bill. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman and I commend him again 
for his contribution toward creative 
federalism. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
too want to join in commending the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. BLAT- 
NIK] and the gentleman from Alabama 
{Mr. Jones] and others in bringing forth 
water pollution legislation not only this 
year but in the preceding years prior 
be my arrival on the scence in Washing- 

on. 

As we are well aware, where we have 
large areas of lake frontage such as I 
have in my district, water pollution is 
always a problem both as to the streams 
that flow into the lake itself and the 
lake itself. 

I think the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. BLATNIK] is to be commended. 

Mr. Chairman, I did rise, however, to 
clear up a specific point which the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota has made ref- 
erence to. 

I wonder whether I understood cor- 
rectly, and I ask this primarily for the 
purpose of clarification—am I right or 
did I hear the gentleman correctly in his 
statement that under this bill projects 
can be started with some preliminary 
approval and grants can be made at a 
later date? 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes. 

Mr. STALBAUM. This is new in this 
particular legislation, as I understand it. 

Mr, BLATNIK. You are correct. It is 
new in this legislation, but it is some- 
thing that is quite common and has been 
followed for quite some years in the 
highway programs in which we have re- 
imbursed States who have proceeded 
faster than the schedule called for. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the committee for in- 
cluding this. As one who has been work- 
ing on various grants-in-aid to munici- 
palities and being new on the scene, as 
I mentioned, I find one of the most frus- 
trating items is the fact that a commu- 
nity will get all steamed up and they 
want to go ahead with a very fine proj- 
ect, and seek to have the funds appro- 
priated, and for one reason or another 
they cannot be approved that year and 
they tend to defer action. I recall, for 
instance, an editorial in one of my more 
prominently daily papers after I intro- 
duced the pollution bill: This paper, 
although normally very conservative in 
nature, has long supported efforts to 
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abate water pollution. I thought they 
would come out with a very fine editorial 
in support of my efforts where we were 
going to get some 90 percent funds in my 
project if the bill had gone through—and 
I appreciate your efforts here—the end 
result was that in the editorial they said 
that they felt that my legislation was 
going to set back water pollution control 
because municipalities would keep on 
waiting, hoping to get additional per- 
centages and be assured of their funds. 

So I feel that by permitting munici- 
palities and other groups, or groups of 
municipalities and States to go ahead 
with their projects and get preliminary 
approval and not have to wait for the 
grant of moneys before they can start 
on these projects in a small way, that 
you will be encouraging immediate ac- 
tion by these municipalities, and not have 
the delays we have seen in legislation up 
to this time. 

I am particularly pleased to see this 
included in this particular act and I am 
only hopeful we can get it in other simi- 
lar acts that will be considered in this 
Congress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. I thank the gentle- 
man for his comments. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLATNIK. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in the strong support of this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise today in support 
of the enactment of this worthwhile 
piece of legislation which will have the 
effect of accelerating the Federal water 
pollution control effort. 

The bill before us will help the na- 
tional effort to abate and control the 
pollution of this Nation’s water probably 
more than any other Federal water 
pollution control bill ever enacted by the 
Congress. The reported bill not only 
provides additional funds for the various 
research programs in an effort to deter- 
mine ways in which the waters of Amer- 
ica can be better treated so as to obtain 
maximum purity, but it also substantially 
increases the authorizations to construct 
necessary sewage treatment works. 

The inclusion of additional induce- 
ments to the States in this bill to partici- 
pate more fully in the financial con- 
tributions toward the costs of the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works is 
commendable. Last year’s act made 
significant steps toward greater State 
financial participation in meeting the 
cost of constructing sewage treatment 
works, and it is encouraging to see that 
this bill has included additional induce- 
ments to the States. This long-held 
Republican position of inducements to 
the States, held firmly by the minority 
Members since 1959, has greatly im- 
proved the Federal water pollution con- 
trol effort. 

The State of Indiana has made some 
strides toward controlling pollution with- 
in its borders, but the additional induce- 
ments provided in last year’s act and 
this year’s bill should permit it to make 
even greater financial participation ef- 
forts. The State of Indiana does not 
have any legislation which provides tax 
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relief for water pollution control, al- 
though the 1965 general assembly en- 
acted a law exempting stationary indus- 
trial air purification systems from taxa- 
tion by the State of Indiana and any 
political subdivision. The 1965 general 
assembly did enact a law creating an in- 
dustrial development fund from which 
loans may be made to municipalities for 
construction that will aid in the growth 
of industry within the Hoosier State. 
Loans may be made for any period not to 
exceed 10 years and shall bear interest 
at the rate of 2 percent per annum. 

Mr. Chairman, several months ago I 
introduced a bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to encourage 
the prevention of water pollution by al- 
lowing the cost of treatment works for 
the abatement of water pollution to be 
amortized at an accelerated rate for in- 
come tax purposes. The bill before us to- 
day authorizes the Secretary of the In- 
terior to conduct a study to determine 
ways in which industry, the largest single 
source of pollution, can more fully par- 
ticipate in the construction of facilities 
to control its own pollution without hav- 
ing to pass the expense on to the ultimate 
consumers of the products. The study is 
to include recommendations on tax in- 
centives. I hope that the Secretary in- 
cludes in this study recommendations for 
the needed amendments to the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit such accelerated 
amortization. 

Mr. Chairman, I have strongly sup- 
ported the enactment of water pollution 
control legislation in the past, for I sin- 
cerely feel that the control of pollution of 
our Nation’s waters and the related 
abatement of those waters is essential for 
the long-range development of our Na- 
tion which relies so greatly on the 
quality of our water. 

I strongly support the enactment of 
the bill before us today and I urge its 
enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, and 
Members of the Committee, I rise in sup- 
port of this important legislation. I am 
proud to report to the House, as did 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], that H.R. 16076 was voted out 
of the committee unanimously this year 
as was last year’s Water Quality Act of 
1965. From the first Federal water pol- 
lution control bill which was enacted in 
1956, which I and several other Members 
had the privilege of cosponsoring, Con- 
gress has declared and carried out a war 
on water pollution. Congress is hereby 
declaring war on those who with destruc- 
tive ignorance and with apparently van- 
dalistic abandonment have polluted and 
clogged the once-sparkling rivers of our 
land. They have polluted and clogged 
the very arteries of our Nation with filth 
and have affected the health and welfare 
of our Nation adversely. 

Adequate clean water is a challenge to 
the ingenuity of mankind and to the de- 
termination of Congress. It is a chal- 
lenge that we must meet and we are to 
a large extent meeting it here today. 

The substance of life and the long- 
range future not only of our Nation but 
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of the world hangs in the balance on 
what Congress does in this year and suc- 
ceeding years, on what industry does in 
the future, and on what the people them- 
selves do in the future to preserve clean 
water and to abate and control water 
pollution. 

It is a sad commentary that we, as the 
greatest Nation in the world with the 
most powerful legislative body in the 
world and with the greatest resources 
available to us in the world have within 
a stone’s throw of the Nation’s Capitol 
one of the filthiest rivers in the world— 
the Potomac. That is a clear-cut ex- 
ample and one well known to us that ac- 
tion is critically needed in cleaning up 
the rivers of America, 

I am proud to rise in support of this 
bill. Ido not intend to duplicate the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
(Mr. BLATNIK], but very briefly the bill 
provides for quite a substantial increase 
in authorizations for sewage treatment 
plants. It provides for $2.3 billion addi- 
tional through fiscal year 1971. Next 
year the authorization will be twice the 
present authorization of $150 million per 
annum, or $300 million; the following 
year $400 million, or 234 times the pres- 
ent authorization; the next year, fiscal 
year 1970, $650 million, or 4½ times the 
present level; and the next year fiscal 
year 1971, some 614 times the present 
sewage treatment works construction 
program, or $950 million. 

I believe this is as fast as the com- 
munities and municipalities can tool up 
for the job. It is a responsible approach. 
It will provide the necessary incentives 
to those communities todo more. With 
these incentives provided in this bill, it 
is my belief that next year there will be 
twice as much; the next year almost 
three times as much; the next year 
nearly fiive times as much; and the next 
year nearly seven times as much con- 
struction. With the essential incentives 
provided in this bill and for which we 
on our side have been fighting for a 
number of years, if the States put up 25 
percent, an additional 10 percent, mak- 
ing it from 30 to 40 percent, will be 
available for Federal matching for the 
costs of constructing sewage treatment 
plants. 

If in fact a clean river basin is estab- 
lished, and additional 10-percent incen- 
tive is provided, meaning 50 percent 
maximum Federal. 

So every possible incentive is being 
offered to the local communities to go 
ahead with sewage treatment plant con- 
struction, with secondary treatment fa- 
cilities included, so that our streams can 
be cleaned up. 

I want to stress, however, that the bill 
in itself is not an arrangement; the bill 
in itself is not the total answer, albeit a 
major step. Providing money for sew- 
age treatment plants is only one aspect 
of the total solution and scope of the 
problem. Sewage treatment is one pol- 
lutant. There are many others. There 
is industrial pollution. There is sewage 
drainage pollution. There is agricul- 
tural. pollution. Nature itself contrib- 
utes through growths of ni- 
trogenous algae. These are not being 
treated other than in a study or research 
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manner with $75 million a year provided 
and with general research provisions, 

Industry must face up to its respon- 
sibility. We must provide the tools with 
which industry can do the job. 

This bill provides, in section 211 there- 
of, for a study to determine possible fu- 
ture incentives for industry to join in the 
antipollution fight. I am glad to see that 
we did not take away the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit to industries in the vote 
today on the floor of the House on the 
tax investment credit bill. I congratulate 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Don 
H. CLAauSEN I, who offered this new sec- 
tion in the form of an amendment, for 
such a farsighted move. 

Additional incentives are needed for 
industry to do this job. When the bill 
came before us it had three major pro- 
visions as recommended by the adminis- 
tration: 

First. It had a provision for clean river 
restoration, setting up basin approaches, 
which must be the approach for cleaning 
up our rivers. 

Second. It provided for no additional 
financing. At that time the administra- 
tion did not recommend it, although 
later the administration came up with a 
$2.4 billion recommendation. 

Third. It provided for amendments re- 
lating to enforcement. I am glad to see 
that our committee was responsible in 
not acting on amendments to enforce- 
ment provisions when just last year we 
passed a sound enforcement procedure 
just presently getting underway under 
which States are to provide a plan for 
abatement and’ proposed standards by 
June 30 of 1967. 

We do not want to shake up the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration again. We just transferred it 
from HEW to Interior on May 10. We 
just completely changed their authority 
and responsibilities in the bill last year. 
So I believe it is sensible to let them settle 
down to business with cleaning up 
America’s streams, and providing the 
standards and encouraging the States 
and local communities to do their jobs, 
rather than shaking them up again this 
year. 

So I am glad to see that the committee 
felt that that was a sound approach, and 
no additional amendments to the en- 
forcement provisions were proposed in 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we have a bill 
that is justified on almost any grounds. 
It is consistent with the President’s rec- 
ommendation. I want to congratulate 
the committee for recognizing in this 
instance fiscal responsibility in limiting 
the spending to that recommended by 
the President. 

ADDITIONAL FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
PROGRAMS 

Mr. Chairman, the minority members 
of the committee in their additional views 
on H.R. 16076, as reported, spelled out a 
number of programs, other than the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended, through which funds can be 
obtained for water pollution control pro- 
grams. , It is our belief that those who 
advocate increased authorizations to the 
level of a crash program are guided by 
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their emotions more than by facts and 
evidences as to actual needs. They over- 
look other Federal programs which pro- 
vide financial assistance in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works and re- 
lated facilities. There are no less than 
five Federal assistance programs which 
provide some type of funds for water pol- 
lution control programs and projects. 
PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 

Under this act, Federal grants up to 
50 percent of the total cost and loans up 
to 100 percent of the total cost are avail- 
able for the acquisition of land and im- 
provements for public works, public ser- 
vice, or development facility usage, and 
the acquisition, construction, rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, expansion, or improve- 
ment of such facilities, including related 
machinery and equipment” within re- 
development areas. Sewage treatment 
works can be and have been financed 
under this act. 

In addition to this, section 101 of the 
act authorizes “supplementary grants” 
for the purpose of increasing the Federal 
contribution up to 80 percent of the cost 
of projects constructed under other Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid programs, including 
sewage treatment works financed under 
the Federal Water Pollution Act. 

Under the act, specific amounts are not 
set aside for sewage treatment plants, 
but a total of $500 million is authorized 
for all grants and supplemental grants 
for the fiscal years 1966-69, inclusive, and 
annual appropriations for making and 
participating in loans are authorized up 
to $170 million for fiscal years 1966-70, 
inclusive. 


HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


The Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, Public Law 89-117, provides 
for Federal grants of up to 50 percent of 
the total cost of the project to finance 
specific projects for basic public water 
facilities, including works for storage, 
treatment, purification, and distribution 
of water, and for basic public sewer fa- 
cilities in areas with comprehensive 
planning as defined in the act except 
those works and facilities eligible under 
the provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended. 
Such Federal grants may also be made 
for the advance purchase of land to be 
utilized for future construction of works 
thereon. There is some question as to 
whether or not such funds are being used 
to construct works and facilities which 
are eligible under the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. The act author- 
ized $200 million per annum for each of 
the fiscal years 1966, 1967, 1968, and 
1969, exclusively, for such purposes total- 
ing another $800 million from the Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 
1965 

This act, Public Law 89-4, authorizes 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
grants for the construction of sewage 
treatment works in the Appalachian re- 
gion in accordance with the provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
as amended... The act authorizes a sum 
not to exceed $6 million to be appropri- 
ated for the program. 
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In addition to this, section 214 of the 
act authorizes “supplementary grants” 
to increase the Federal contribution up 
to 80 percent of the cost of constructing 
projects under other Federal grant-in- 
aid programs, including sewage treat- 
ment works under the Federal Water 
Pollution Act. A total of $90 million is 
available for making “supplementary 
grants” under section 214, 

CONSOLIDATED FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRATION 
ACT, AS AMENDED 

Under this act, as amended in 1965— 
Public Law 89-240—the Secretary of 
Agriculture may make grants totaling up 
to $50 million each fiscal year to finance 
“specific projects for the development, 
storage, treatment, purification, or dis- 
tribution of water or the collection, 
treatment, or disposal of waste in rural 
areas.” 

In addition to this, the. act—as 
amended by Public Law 89-240—author- 
izes the Secretary to make or insure 
loans to finance—among other things— 
the “conservation, development, use, and 
control of water, and the installation or 
improvement of drainage or waste dis- 
posal facilities” in rural areas. 

As used in the act, the term “rural 
areas” does not include any area in any 
city or town which has a population of 
more than 5,500 inhabitants, thus assur- 
ing that the financial assistance will go 
to those areas which are least likely to 
have adequate taxing authority, bond- 
ing capacity, or other financial resources. 

PUBLIC FACILITY LOANS—42 U.S.C. 
1941-1947 

This program provides long-term con- 
struction loans to local public agencies 
for needed public works for which 
financing is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms and conditions. Loans 
may be made to finance up to 100 per- 
cent of the project cost for a wide range 
of non-Federal public works, including 
sewage treatment works. 

Mr. Chairman, title II of the Demon- 
stration Cities Act of 1966, as reported by 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, provides for Federal grants of 
up to 70 percent of the total costs for 
facilities within a metropolitan area as 
defined in the act and meeting all quali- 
fications for metropolitan comprehensive 
planning set forth therein. Water pol- 
lution control and sewage treatment fa- 
cilities are eligible for such assistance 
under the provisions of the bill, if en- 
acted in its present form. 

REIMBURSEMENT PROVISIONS—SECTION 207 OF 
H.R. 16076, AS REPORTED 

Mr. Chairman, on March 15 of this 
year, I introduced a bill, H.R. 13655, to 
amend section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to include a new 
subsection (h) thereof to authorize re- 
imbursement of States, municipalities, 
and intermunicipal or interstate agen- 
cies that wish to undertake the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works in ad- 
vance of the availability of Federal funds. 
The gentleman from New Hampshire 
(Mr, CLEVELAND] introduced an identical 
bill on that same date. Existing law 
contains no provision for Federal reim- 
bursement to those entities for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works in 
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advance of the availability of Federal 
participating funds. 

Although similar bills for Federal re- 
_ imbursement had previously been intro- 
duced this Congress, H.R. 13655 was the 
first measure whose provisions for reim- 
bursement for the construction of sewage 
treatment works had general, nation- 
wide application. Most previously intro- 
duced bills had provided for reimburse- 
ment only to States which use the pro- 
ceeds. of bonds issued by the State, 
county, city, or other political subdivision 
of the State for the construction of one 
or more projects which would otherwise 
have been eligible for a grant under the 
provisions of section 8 of the act. In- 
asmuch as those measures were too 
limited in their application to a national 
need, being particularly limited at this 
time to the State of New York, I felt it 
essential that legislation be introduced 
to provide for a method of reimbursing 
those entities recognized in the act as 
having authority to receive grants under 
its provisions and subsequently did so. 

The need for reimbursement proce- 
dures in the act has been evident to me 
as the ranking minority member on the 
committee for some time. It is encour- 
aging to see that the committee has 
adopted the position held by certain 
minority members of the committee that 
reimbursement procedures are essential 
to continue accelerated construction pro- 
grams in a number of States and to 
encourage others to move ahead with 
construction projects in advance of the 
availability of Federal participating 
funds. The expansion contained in my 
bill to provide for reimbursement to 
States, municipalities, intermunicipal 
agencies and interstate agencies will 
meet the requirements of the program 
more effectively than merely providing 
for the States being able to claim pay- 
ment of any portion of sums allotted or 
reallotted under section 8 as previously 
introduced bills would have done. 

The minority members of the commit- 
tee have advocated greater financial par- 
ticipation by the States in the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works for many 
years, particularly since 1959. Due to a 
great extent upon the insistence of the 
minority members that additional au- 
thorizations for appropriations should be 
coupled with inducements to the States 
to participate in the cost of constructing 
sewage treatment works, the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965 contained, for the very 
first time, measures to bring the States 
into the financing of the cost of construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works under the 
provisions of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended. The 
adoption of additional inducements to 
the States for participation in the con- 
struction program and the providing of 
procedures for Federal reimbursement 
in H.R. 16076, as reported, are a con- 
tinuation and an extension of this long- 
held minority position of greater State 
participation. 

My bill, HR. 13655, provided that if, 
prior to commencement of construction 
of treatment works in advance of the 
availability of funds for a grant under 
section 8 of the act, the Secretary of the 
Interior approves such a project, and the 
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State, municipality, intermunicipal, or 
interstate agency thereafter constructs 
such a project and submits an applica- 
tion to the Secretary approved by the ap- 
propriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies for a grant for such 
project, the Secretary, upon his approval 
of such application, would be authorized 
to make a grant under section 8 for such 
project to be paid from future appro- 
priations. The bill provides, however, 
that no such grant shall be made unless 
all of the provisions of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act have been com- 
plied with to the same extent and with 
the same effect as though the grant were 
to be made for future construction of the 
project and that no grant shall be made 
in an amount exceeding a grant which 
would otherwise be made under the sec- 
tion for the future construction of the 
project, 

Under the provisions of H.R. 13655, 
neither an approval of the projects by 
the Secretary of the Interior prior to con- 
struction, nor the making of a grant by 
the Secretary for a project to be paid 
from future appropriation, nor any other 
provision of the new subsection (h) 
which my bill would add to section 8, 
shall be construed to constitute a com- 
mitment or obligation of the United 
States to provide funds to make or pay 
any grant for a project. 

The substantive text of my bill has 
been included, word for word, as section 
207 of H.R. 16076, as reported by the 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of this 
discussion and for the benefit of the 
Members, the new section 207 of the re- 
ported bill reads as follows: 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) If, prior to commencement of con- 
struction of any treatment works in advance 
of the availability of funds for a grant under 
this section, the Secretary approves such 
project, and the State, municipally, inter- 
municipal, or interstate agency thereafter 
constructs such project and submits an ap- 
plication to the Secretary approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies for a grant for such proj- 
ect, the Secretary, upon his approval of such 
application, is authorized to make a grant 
under this section for such project to be paid 
from future appropriations, No such grant 
shall be made (1) unless all of the provisions 
of this Act haye been complied with to the 
same extent and with the same effect as 
though the grant were to be made for future 
construction of the project, (2) in an amount 
exceeding a grant which would otherwise be 
made under this section for the future con- 
struction of such project. -Neither an ap- 
proval of the project by the Secretary prior 
to construction, nor the making of a grant 
by the Secretary for a project to be paid from 
a future appropriation, nor any other pro- 
vision of this subsection, shall be construed 
to constitute a commitment or obligation of 
the United States to provide funds to make 
or pay any grant for a project.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to any project 
on which construction is initiated after June 
30, 1966, except that in the case of any proj- 
ect on which construction was initiated after 
June 30, 1966, and before the date of enact- 
ment of this Act, the Secretary may approve 
such project for the purposes of section 8(h) 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
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subsequent to the commencement of con- 
struction. 


The inclusion of provisions establish- 
ing. reimbursement procedures for the 
construction of sewage treatment works 
recognizes in legislation for the first time 
that the Federal Government needs to 
provide some procedures for reimburse- 
ment to, those entities which are moving 
ahead with their construction programs 
at a rate in excess of the availability of 
Federal funds to participate in such con- 
struction, while at the same time giving 
notice that such provisions shall not be 
construed to constitute a commitment or 
obligation of the United States to provide 
funds to make or pay any grant for a 
project to be funded from future appro- 
priations, 

While keeping in mind that the new 
subsection 8(h) does not constitute a 
commitment or obligation of the United 
States, it will permit many States, mu- 
nicipalities, intermunicipal agencies, and 
interstate agencies who are meeting their 
responsibilities in the area of water pol- 
lution control with determined efforts to 
clean up their rivers and streams and 
who have, consequently, accelerated their 
construction programs to continue or 
even further accelerate those programs 
with the understanding that reimburse- 
som provisions are contained in the 

aw. 

Hopefully, with the incentives to the 
States contained in the reported bill this 
year, and with means for reimbursement 
available, if this bill is enacted, along 
with the incentives to the States con- 
tained in the Water Quality Act of last 
year, many more States will accelerate 
their construction program. Water pol- 
lution is a problem which must be met 
with by the exercise of responsibility on 
all levels of government—Federal, State, 
and local. This can only be done ef- 
fectively through making it worthwhile 
for the States to participate in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. 

As I have already pointed out, section 
207 of the reported bill provides for re- 
imbursement for the construction of any 
treatment works initiated after June 30, 
1966, in advance of the availability of 
funds for a grant, subject to five quali- 
fications which have been spelled out in 
the committee report on the bill, House 
Report No. 2021. These five qualifica- 
tions are: 

First. The Secretary of the Interior 
must approve the project prior to com- 
mencement of construction, except for 
projects initiated after June 30, 1966, and 
before the date of enactment of this act 
which he may approve subsequent to 
commencement of construction. 

Second. The State or appropriate 
agency which constructs the project must 
submit an application to the Secretary, 
approved by the appropriate State water 
pollution control agency, for a grant for 
the project. 

Third. Upon his approval of the ap- 
plication, the Secretary is authorized to 
make a grant for such project to be paid 
from future appropriations. | 

Fourth. All provisions of the act must 
have been complied with to the same ex- 
tent and with the same effect as though 
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the grant were to be made for future 
construction of the project. 

Fifth. The approval of the project by 
the Secretary, or the making of a grant, 
shall not be construed to constitute a 
commitment or obligation of the United 
States to provide funds. 

This reimbursement provision applies to 
grants made under the authority of sec- 
tion 8, as amended, and does not apply 
to grants under title I of the clean river 
restoration program. 

Mr. Chairman, the inclusion of provi- 
sions for reimbursement for the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works is 
a step forward in this highly important 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that limiting 
this to what our present evidence and 
present experience shows probably is the 
maximum capability for these communi- 
ties in sewage treatment plants for the 
next four years is a wise move. Should 
evidence be brought to the attention of 
Congress in future years that additional 
money is needed in those future years, 
we can then consider that additional evi- 
dence. i 

I ask for support by the House of this 
bill. I hope it will pass unanimously, as 
did the bill last year, which was a major 
step in cleaning up America’s streams. 

STUDY FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL TAX 

INCENTIVES TO INDUSTRY 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works included a new section 211 of 
the bill, H.R. 16076, the Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1966. The new section 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of methods for providing 
incentives designed to assist in the con- 
struction of facilities and works by in- 
dustry designed to reduce or abate water 
pollution. ‘The study shall include, but 
not be limited to, the possible use of tax 
incentives as well as other methods of 
financial assistance. In carrying out the 
study, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
consult with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as well as the head of any other ap- 
propriate department or agency of the 
Federal Government. 

As the new section 211 is written, as 
reported, there is no date by which the 
Secretary is to make the report to Con- 
gress. I understand the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. HanSsHA] will offer an 
amendment, at the appropriate time in 
today’s consideration of the bill, to re- 
quire the Secretary to make the report 
to Congress on or before June 30, 1968. 
I hope this amendment is accepted by 
the leadership, and I am confident, that 
it will be accepted by them. 

The inclusion of this amendment, its 
enactment, and the subsequent report of 
the Secretary should aid the Congress 
greatly in determining what the role of 
industry should be in the overall effort 
to clean up America’s waterways. 

This amendment brings to the fore 
the overall question of tax incentives to 
industry for the construction of sewage 
treatment works, and at this point in 
my remarks today, I will not dwell at any 
great length on it; however, in the near 
future I intend to make a detailed ex- 
planation of this entire area of water 
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pollution control to the Members for 
their benefit. The action just taken by 
the House to exclude facilities for air 
and water pollution control from the 
suspension of the tax investment credit 
under the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
does not go to the center of this overall 
issue on such facilities, although it is a 
landmark in the recognition by Congress 
of the need to provide for accelerated 
amortization of air and water pollution 
treatment facilities constructed by 
industries. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I commend 
the gentleman in the well for this state- 
ment and for his initiative and work on 
the committee. I rise in support of this 
legislation; however I should like to ask 
him a question about the formula. 

As I understand it, if there is no State 
matching of individual project grants, 
the formula would be 30 percent or $2.4 
million for an individual project, which- 
ever is the smaller of the two. 

Mr.CRAMER. That is under the pres- 
ent law, Public Law 560, as amended. 

Mr. REID of New York. Under the 
present law. Then it would be 30 per- 
cent or $9.6 million for two or more 
municipalities, whichever figure is the 
smaller of the two. And if there is a 
State matching grant of 30 percent, the 
dollar limitation would be removed en- 
tirely and the Federal share would go to 
40 percent, and additionally it would go 
to 50 percent if there were a river basin 
approach. 

Mr. CRAMER. That is correct. 

Mr. REID of New York. In other 
words, in the case of New York, which 
has a $1.7 billion program, this would per- 
mit a matching of either 40 or 50 percent, 
depending upon the approach of the 
State or States. 

Mr. CRAMER. So long as the State 
matching equaled 25 percent of the total 
cost of the project. 

Mr. REID of New York. I wish to say 
that I believe the new Federal matching- 
grant formula is a significant advance 
which is very important to our State and 
to Westchester County and Long Island 
Sound. I commend the gentleman for 
his statement. 

Mr. CRAMER: I thank the gentleman. 

Of course, this effort to get the States 
into the picture is a result of the work 
last year. This 10-percent incentive, I 
believe, will result in the States coming 
into the picture more and more. It will 
have the effect of a partnership program, 
Federal-State-local, and also it will have 
the effect of cutting back the Federal 
money needed in the future. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. . Iam glad that at- 
tention is being paid to the fact that in 
this legislation a significant advance is 
being made in encouraging those States 
which are already doing something in 
this area to do more and encouraging 
those States doing nothing to come into 
the picture. 
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As the gentleman knows, we discussed 
this at great length in the committee and 
during a good many sessions of that com- 
mittee. I believe that one of the really 
significant features of this legislation is 
the extra 10-percent incentive grant 
given to States, such as my own State of 
New Hampshire, which have already got- 
ten into this with both feet. 

As the gentleman knows, New Hamp- 
shire has the largest contribution of any 
State in the Union. It is now up to 40 
percent. There are other States which 
are up to 30 percent. 

This extra 10-percent bonus under this 
act I believe is one of the most significant 
phases of the legislation. 

The gentleman from Florida is to be 
commended, along with the other mem- 
bers of the committee, for helping me to 
get this feature into the bill and to keep 
it in the bill. 

New Hampshire also gives a property 
tax abatement for pollution abatement 
installations by private industries. This 
is why I have proposed and fought for 
a Federal tax credit as an incentive to 
industry to join the battle against pollu- 
tion and to follow New Hampshire’s 
lead. Our action earlier today in adopt- 
ing the Byrnes amendment to continue 
the investment tax credit for pollution 
abatement installation is a step in this 
direction. 

Mr, CRAMER. The gentleman is 
correct. I congratulate the gentleman 
for the services he rendered not only to 
his State but also to the Nation in pro- 
viding for these incentive additional 
amounts not only to his State but to 
other States, 

I believe this is the key, really, to effec- 
tive programs in the future. Icongratu- 
late the gentleman. 

The gentleman also supported the 
effort, in section 207, to reimburse for 
projects already constructed under 
proper conditions, which is a matter the 
gentleman in the well was quite inter- 
ested in. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. CLEVELAND] has helped the com- 
mittee with his knowledge in the pollu- 
tion abatement field. Apparently, his 
State is a leader in this respect, and the 
gentleman’s long experience in the New 
Hampshire State Senate has brought 
fresh insights to the work of our com- 
mittee. He can take full measure of 
credit for the 10-percent bonus incentive 
features of this legislation for which he 
fought and argued persuasively in com- 
mittee. The people of his district should 
be proud of him and the Nation gratified 
for his contributions. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, 

Mr. HALLECK. It is late, and I do 
not wish to prolong the debate, but I wish 
to remark, as I suppose almost the newest 
member of the great Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, it has been a real pleasure for 
me to work along with the other mem- 
bers of the committee in the development 
of this bill. Iam happy to see it brought 
to passage today. I am sure it will be 
good for the whole country. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

I wish to say that I am proud, and 
rather humble, I might add, to be sery- 
ing on the committee with the gentle- 
man. It is the way things go in Wash- 
ington that I have seniority on the com- 
mittee greater than that of the gentle- 
man from Indiana. The gentleman has 
done a tremendous job in working not 
only on the water pollution control bill 
but also on many other matters before 
the Public Works Committee. I for one 
am doubly proud to have him as a 
member of that committee. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I should like 
to thank the gentleman and also the 
Majority for the new formula of assist- 
ance they are giving to the State of New 
York. In its first 6 months the pure 
water program had already expended 
$493 million. I believe the additional 
help authorized in this bill will be vital 
to the New York program and highly 
consistent with what we are trying to do 
in the State of New York. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, again, I am pleased to be able to 
rise in support of legislation designed to 
improve the water quality in America. 
As we present this bill to the House to- 
day, it makes me proud to be one of the 
members of the Public Works Committee. 
With the gentleman in the well [Mr. 
CRAMER], expressing himself in his usual 
articulate manner, I think it is appro- 
priate to recognize him for his outstand- 
ing work on this legislation: Also, I want 
to compliment the chairman of our sub- 
committee [Mr. BLATNIK] for permitting 
the committee to work its will. Be- 
cause of this, we again have been able to 
report a bill out unanimously and I will 
predict the vote on this bill by the full 
House will be unanimous as it was last 
year. 

I will not take the time to repeat what 
has been presented so ably by Mr. 
BLATNIK and Mr. Cramer. However, I 
would like to place emphasis on a couple 
of points. 

First of all, in describing this bill, I 
truly believe it could have been more 
accurately labeled as the “Water Quality 
Incentive and Inducement Act of 1966.” 
I say this because of the emphasis on 
providing grant incentives to States, 
communities, and counties to move for- 
ward in the development of water pollu- 
tion control programs. This should 
prove to be very successful in helping 
these political subdivisions resolve some 
of their most pressing problems. Also, 
I am pleased with the fact that our com- 
mittee accepted my amendment, which 
is section 211 of the bill, to direct the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study 
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of methods for providing incentives to 
assist in the construction of facilities and 
works by industry to reduce or abate 
water pollution. The study will include, 
but not be limited to, the possible use 
of tax incentives as well as other methods 
of financial assistance. Today the tax 
bill just passed gives recognition to this 
objective so we are making great 
progress. 

While I am on this particular point, 
I do want to recognize the present and 
contemplated nationwide effort being 
carried forward by the League of Women 
Voters addressed specifically to the ques- 
tion “Should financial help be given by 
the Federal Government to private com- 
panies as incentive and assistance in 
meeting the cost of water pollution abate- 
ment?” I believe their effort is very 
timely and I commend them for their 
interest and activity—they are render- 
ing a very valuable service. 

During the committee hearings, the 
new director and chairman of the Water 
Resources Committee for the league, a 
Mrs. Donald Clusen, of Green Bay, Wis., 
appeared and testified before our Public 
Works Committee. We were all tremen- 
dously impressed with her excellent tes- 
timony. We all felt that her presenta- 
tion was very realistic and I believe this 
bill, as now presented to the House for ap- 
proval, is a reflection of her point of view. 
Mr. Cramer and I both felt that to enact 
a law is one thing but “tooling up for 
implementation” of that law is another. 
It takes a certain amount of time for 
the communities and States to find, hire, 
and train the type of qualified personnel 
to carry out the administration of the 
program. 

Mrs. Clusen said, very wisely: 

We would like to see the programs estab- 


lished by the present laws given a longer 
trial 


In view of her excellent testimony, I 
would like to include her full remarks in 
the Recorp at this point because as the 
record is built here today, it would not 
be complete, in my judgment, unless it 
included her full statement. 

+ > * * * 

Mr. Wricut. We have a very pleasant task 
to bring before the committee Mrs. Donald 
E. Clusen, director and chairman of the 
Water Resources Committee of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

The League of Women Voters is an organi- 
zation which has been crying in the wilder- 
ness for oh these many years, on behalf of 
pure water, to eliminate contamination of 
our streams. 

Of all the organizations that appear before 
us, it is probably the most nonpartisan and 
in many cases the most constructive. The 
League of Women Voters is an organization 
that has no particular axes to grind. Your 
activities do not benefit your own members 
any more than they benefit the Nation as a 
whole, so it is an honor always to have a rep- 
resentative of this splendid organization with 
us, and we want you to take whatever time 
you desire, and we are anxious to hear from 
you. 

If you would like, Mrs. Clusen, to present 
the other ladies who are with you. 

Mrs. CLusen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
As the new chairman of the Water Resources 
Committee of the League of Women Voters 
of the United States, I find your introduction 
most heartwarming. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. DONALD E. CLUSEN, DIREC- 
TOR AND CHAIRMAN OF THE WATER RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE, LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Mrs. CLusen. In a sense, I am fresh from 
the halls of the State legislature and appear- 
ing before legislative committees, but the 
thought of appearing before this august con- 
gressional committee has been upsetting me 
for a couple of days. However, it has been a 
most interesting experience. 

Iam Mrs. Donald E. Clusen of Green Bay, 
Wis., an elected director of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States. 

Iam the spokesman for the 146,000 mem- 
bers organized in 1,227 local leagues in the 
50 States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
and the District of Columbia. 

Although this is my first opportunity to 
represent the League of Women Voters at a 
congressional hearing, since 1960 I know that 
a number of preceding chairmen of the 
league’s water committee have been here to 
appear in support of improvements and ad- 
ditions to the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. In their local communities and in 
their States, also, our members have been 
working for stronger laws, for better enforce- 
ment, and for additional financing to miti- 
gate water pollution. 

As you probably know, league stands are 
the outgrowth of study, discussion, and con- 
sensus by league members in local meetings. 
Our current position on water resources was 
most recently confirmed at our national con- 
vention in May of this year, when the 1,343 
voting delegates sent by their local and State 
leagues approved this statement, and I 
quote: 

“The League is convinced that the pro- 
gram of federal aid to local communities, ex- 
piring this year, has been a great incentive 
for the installation of sewage treatment 
plants which should be continued and ex- 
panded. We believe that our large cities 
have not benefited under the program to the 
extent that they should, since the cost of 
projects to meet their needs are far in excess 
of grants allowable under existing law. We 
have supported proposals for federal re- 
search and recognize that more research is 
needed on treatment methods for new pol- 
lution problems but we are convinced that 
research efforts should not be unnecessarily 
duplicated. We have supported efforts to 
make our states strong and to approach water 
resource problems on a regional or river- 
basin basis. Legislation which will help to 
strengthen state government and help com- 
prehensive planning by a regional approach 
is approved in principle.” 

The League of Women Voters prefers to 
see local governments make a strong effort 
to bear the cost of good waste management; 
and league members often back this prefer- 
ence by hard work to pass local sewer and 
treatment facility bond issues. We encour- 
age State assistance to lower jurisdictions; 
for example, the leagues in New York State 
made a great effort to build support for 
proposition 1, the State’s pure waters bond 
issue. Leagues carry on this work; not be- 
cause their numbers fear “big government” 
on the Federal level, but because they have 
agreed upon the principle of shared financial 
responsibility in water resource development. 
It is for this same reason that the League 
of Women Voters of the United States, since 
1960, has steadily supported Federal grants 
for sewage facility construction. 

The Water Quality Act has added greatly 
to the work the responsible State agencies 
should be doing. Since this additional re- 
sponsibiilty was placed on the States by ac- 
tion of the Congress, particularly by the 
House, it seems appropriate that additional 
Federal funds be used to help States carry 
out their new standard-setting duties. The 
league therefore supports the proposal ta 
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double Federal aid to States and interstate 
agencies for establishing and maintaining 
their pollution control programs. 

For the standards program for interstate 
waters and the cleanup schedules set by 
Federal enforcement conferences to be effec- 
tive, much more money must be spent, 
especially by medium and large cities, for 
whom Federal aid has been restricted be- 
cause of the dollar ceiling on grants. The 
league therefore supports the proposal that 
Feaeral aid be 30 percent of construction 
cost, with no dollar ceiling. However, be- 
cause we believe that interjurisdictional co- 
operation and enforcement of State laws will 
be improved if States help pay for pollution 
abatement facilities, we would like to see 
Representative BLATNIK’s “basic ‘carrot and 
stick’. approach” apply here. We suggest 
that the full 30 percent of construction cost 
be paid by the Federal Government when the 
State agrees to match this Federal help. 
Tied in this way, the removal of the dollar 
ceiling should act as an incentive for States 
to share the responsiiblity for financing 
necessary construction. 

We also support an increase in the funds 
authorized for the construction grant pro- 
gram. Whether it should be the increase 
proposed in H.R. 16076 and in H.R. 13162 and 
the companion bills is the proper amount to 
get the job done and is the precise amount 
for this country to invest for control of mu- 
nicipal water pollution, we neither know nor 
have the factual basis for judging. In fact, 
it would be presumptuous for us to state an 
exact figure. 

We therefore welcome inclusion in HR. 
16076 of the proposal for a detailed study of 
the cost and economic impact of attaining 
and maintaining water quality standards as 
established under Federal and State law. 

It seems only commonsense to encourage 
States and localities to move ahead on clean- 
up as rapidly as they can. We therefore 
support the idea of authorizing reimburse- 
ment to States and local governments which 
prepay project costs, during the time of this 
construction grant authorization. 

Many league members have attended en- 
forcement conferences in their own river 
basins, and at the invitation of State con- 
ferences league representatives have testified 
at a number of these conferences. More 
specifically, in the Lake Erie Commission, the 
Michigan one and the Connecticut River. 

While this may pose some difficulties in 
scheduling, and so forth, we think this is 
outweighted by the advantages of wider in- 
volvement and the presentation of the full 
range of information. We believe that the 
citizens of each basin have knowledge and 
understanding of the problems and should 
have an opportunity to express them at these 
conferences. 

In the Lake Erie Basin, where leagues have 
been studying regional pollution problems, 
some of our members found it hard to under- 
stand why information on industrial waste 
discharge was so difficult to obtain. They 
were encouraged when, at the time of the 
Federal enforcement conference in Cleveland, 
@ number of companies volunteered to supply 
the Federal pollution control agency with 
information about discharges from their 
plants. With industrial wastes becoming an 
ever bigger part of the U.S. pollution prob- 
lem, we think the time has come when the 
quantity and quality of industrial as well as 
municipal wastes must be known to those 
responsible for water quality management. 
The league supports the modest proposal of 
H.R. 16076 that such reports be required. 
If the needed information can be obtained 
in this way, the Secretary may not need 
the subpena power which is proposed in a 
number of other bills, - 

For the past 10 years the League of Women 
Voters of the United States has been inter- 
ested in governmental machinery for river 
basin planning and administration, and as 
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part of this concern the league worked ‘for 
passage of the Water Resources Planning Act. 

It has been our belief that planning should 
be long range and comprehensive. We would 
be as reluctant to see pollution control sepa- 
rated from other elements of basin water 
management as we have been to see planning 
for basin flood control or navigation carried 
out without proper concern for water quality. 
We expect planning for pollution control to 
be an integral part of a comprehensive plan 
prepared by any river basin commission 
created under title II of the Water Resources 
Planning Act, 

We have been saying for many years that 
rivers are not respecters of jurisdictional 
lines; and from the time we adopted a posi- 
tion in favor of river basin planning back 
in 1958, leagues in different cities and in dif- 
ferent States have worked together in inter- 
league river basin groups. We organized our 
own river basin groups, and we organized 
our own organizations to examine the prob- 
lems and work for their remedies with the 
welfare of the entire basin in mind. 

No organization is more convinced than the 
league that pollution control needs to be 
planned in terms of the whole river, that 
citizens and governments in the basin must 
move beyond planning stages into joint ac- 
tion and then must continue united effort 
for improved water quality management for 
the entire basin, Many leagues have been 
trying in various ways to carry this message 
to their communities and their elected offi- 
cials. 

Because of our conviction of the need for 
interjurisdictional planning and projects, the 
league has supported the bonus for proj- 
ects conforming to a metropolitan plan 
and the larger amount of aid made avail- 
able when municipalities combine their 
grants. However, we question the value of 
creating a special planning commission as 
proposed in H.R. 16076. Is this needed? 
Cannot States and local governments set up 
permanent arrangements to handle basin 
pollution now? We think it may add to the 
confusion to have the Secretary initiating 
single purpose river basin com- 
missions at the same time that, at the re- 
quest of the Governors, the President is 
creating comprehensive river basin planning 
commissions. We agree with many of the 
aims of the administration’s “Clean Rivers 
Restoration Act,” H.R. 13104, but these pro- 
posals seems to us to be poorly attuned to 
the workings of local government. For this 
reason and because we think this is not the 
time to crystallize these aims into Federal 
law, the league does not support this bill. 

We have considered the recommendations 
for stronger enforcement as proposed in a 
number of bills presently before this com- 
mittee. The league wants communities to 
be required to live up to Federal and State 
statutes and regulations affecting water 
quality, just as we want to see Federal in- 
stallatlons required to set a good example 
in this respect. .Our members realize that 
industrial pollution must be controlled. 
However, at the present stage in the devel- 
opment of water quality management, we 
think that emphasis should be placed on 
Federal encouragement, for we believe that 
where the public is aroused, as it certainly is 
in the Lake Erie Basin, and as seen in the 
testimony of the Cleveland mayor, financing 
remains the obstacle to be overcome. For 
this reason, the league does not support the 
proposals to strengthen Federal enforcement 
provisions at this time. 

We would like to see the programs estab- 
lished by the present laws given a longer 
trial. We believe that research and develop- 
ment, State pollution control programs, 
treatment facility construction, the program 
for standards for interstate waters, and the 
Federal enforcement possible under the Fed- 
eral law must go strongly forward and be 
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given an adequate try. We agree that the 
time has come to provide specifically for 
studies of estuaries and pollution from 
vessels and boats, particularly on the Great 
Lakes, We believe that the Nation is ready 
to move and that the Federal incentive pro- 
gram is the level. 

We have already listened with interest to 
comments here on proposals to provide finan- 
cial incentives to industry for the treatment 
of their waste. I think you will be inter- 
ested to know that the league is currently 
involved in studying these proposals and 
seeking from its members in their local units 
an expression of opinion on this subject by 
January $ of next year. 

If agreement is reached either for or 
against this philosophy, we will be present- 
ing this to you in the next session of Con- 
gress and in various State legislatures, 

I live on a polluted river, as you know if 
you know Green Bay, and I have seen what 
happened to recreation and tourism, to a 
municipality, to industry, as a result, and 
although my State has recently adopted 
progressive authority on legislation to remedy 
conditions, we in the league throughout the 
United States firmly believe that Federal 
funds, Federal enforcement, and govern- 
mental cooperation are essential to the solu- 
tion. We commend you gentlemen of this 
committee for what you have done in the 
past, and we anticipate with confidence what 
you will do in the future in the prevention 
of pollution and the protection of American 
streams. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mrs. Clusen, I know I speak 
for the entire committee in expressing our 
gratitude to you and to the organization you 
have represented, for your testimony today 
and for that which you and your associates 
in the League of Women Voters have done so 
effectively down through the years in at- 
tempting to call the public attention to the 
demonstrable need for cleaning up our 
rivers. 

I want to ask one or two brief questions 
on the comments you have made, 

You made reference in your statement to 
industrial pollution, the difficulty of obtain- 
ing specific information as to the sources and 
volume of pollutants that enter streams 
from specific industries. 

A little later on you declared that your 
organization does not favor the somewhat 
punitive approaches of increased penalties 
for pollution of streams. 

You are aware, I am certain, of a vast in- 
crease in industrial pollution that has oc- 
curred during the last several years in which 
it certainly seems likely to continue and 
grow. If we are not to improve the problem 
of industrial pollution through a system of 
penalties upon those who willfully pollute a 
stream or to fail through inaction to clean 
up their wastes before dumping them into 
the rivers, what would you recommend as 
the best approach toward this, and how do 
we go about encouraging—if that is the 
word—encouraging industry to clean up its 
rivers, its wastes before it dumps them into 
the rivers? 

Mrs. CLUSEN. In the first place, in the be- 
ginning of your questioning, I believe you 
are tying this, Mr. Chairman, to my state- 
ment about difficulty of obtaining informa- 
tion—and, of course, following this we are 
supporting the proposal that these reports 
be required, and saying that we think, how- 
ever, that we could give this a trial before 
saying that the Secretary should have 
subpena power. 

As far as increasing Federal enforcement— 
and I think probably when I used the word 
encouragement“ — basically I was talking 
about the same thing with a somewhat dif- 
ferent philosophical concept. 

I think it is the feeling of the league that 
there may come a time when stronger en- 
forcement is needed. But we do think that 
the machinery exists right now to encour- 
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age—and the funding exists, if it is increased 
as we hope it will be—that the machinery 
and the money exists now to get some results 
as far as industrial pollution is concerned; 
and that maybe this needs another 2 years 
before it is necessary to increase enforcement. 

This is very much a problem in the area 
where I live, where industrial pollution— 
particularly the papermill variety—is quite 
a problem; but I think that some of the 
very progressive gentlemen who are head- 
ing this or these industries are working 
very hard to try to cope with this problem 
as fast as they can. 

I think that all we are saying is wait a lit- 
tle while longer before we come or become 
too punitive about it. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Thank you. I do not think 
I have any other questions. Do other mem- 
bers of the committee desire to question? 

Mr, CRAMER. My comment and questions 
will be very brief. I want to congratulate 
you and the league. I think this is one of 
the most constructive and objective state- 
ments that has been made before this com- 
mittee on water pollution. Iam particularly 
interested in the fact that you are going 
to study the incentive possibilities related 
to private enterprise; and I hope testimony 
from industry yesterday was some help. It 
certainly was to me. I know it will be in 
your deliberations. 

Second, I am glad to see that you feel 
this incentive approach is essential. You 
know there has been some disagreement on 
that in the testimony before us in that that 
has been our objective for a number of 
years to try to, at least some Members, to 
get the States in the picture. 

AsI gather from your testimony, you think 
that is essential, do you not? 

Mrs. CLUSEN. And not only the States, we 
approach the opinion of sharing financing. 
We believe there should also be local in- 
volvement as much as possible. 

Mr. Cramer. The suggestion on the sub- 
pena power is one more or less consistent 
with the position of Congress last year, and 
I think that is extremely well taken. 

We do have the basic problem, however, in 
the context of your statement, if we decide 
that that is the approach to take, as it relates 
to how much money is available to do the 
job, how much of that the States should put 
in, and where normally it would come from. 
The Senate has passed a $6 billon bill. The 
administration has suggested they might be 
willing to go as far as $3.46 billion bill just 
recently. 

The initial approach of the administra- 
tion was not to provide increased construc- 
tion grants for sewage treatment plants this 
year. It is a dilemma our committee has. 

What do you think we ought to do? 

Mrs. CLUsSEN. I have a basic confidence 
that you will be able to reconcile these fig- 
ures, and that you will find it proper to rec- 
ommend as much as you think we can afford 
at this time. 

Mr. Cramer. I appreciate your answer; and 
I realize that it is our problem. I will not 
ask you to be more definitive. 

You have been very helpful to us. 

Mrs. CLUSEN. Thank you. 

Mr. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
join the commendation as expressed by Mr. 
Cramer, to the fact that we have the name 
similarity makes it all the more enjoyable 
that we would have the fine testimony by 
the lady from the League of Women Voters. 

In your testimony on page 4, you refer to 
the fact that—this is at the bottom of the 


age: 

“Cannot States and local governments set 
up permanent arrangements to handle basin 
pollution now?” 

You may be pleased to know I gave a sim- 
Uar speech in my own congressional district 
where we have two large river basins; and it 
follows essentially the recommendations you 
have made here. 
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What we have used is the establishment 
of a so-called joint exercise of power agree- 
ment among the various communities or the 
counties involved; and I would be inclined 
to send the League of Women Voters a copy 
of my speech in this regard. 

Mrs. CLUSEN. We would be very glad to 
have it. 


I support H.R. 16076 as it has been 
amended and reported by our Commit- 
tee on Public Works. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill, the next logical step 
in the ever-increasing effort to end the 
wasteful and unnecessary pollution of 
this country’s waters has been taken. 

The Federal Government has long 
played a leading role in the improvement 
of our rivers and harbors and has 
financed and directed irrigation and 
flood control projects since the early 
1900’s; however, it was not until 1956 
under the Eisenhower administration 
that the first comprehensive Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act was en- 
acted. Under this act, grants were made 
to States and interstate agencies for 
water pollution control activities, and to 
municipalities for the construction of 
sewage treatment works. Also, a per- 
manent procedure for governing Federal 
abatement action against interstate pol- 
lution was established. 

Although the 1956 act was a good be- 
ginning and laid a firm foundation for 
future action, it soon became apparent 
that, if this program were to be suc- 
cessful, there would have to be greater 
State financial participation in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. 
Thus, since 1959, the Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works 
have insisted that any increase in the 
funds authorized for Federal grants must 
be used to accelerate needed construc- 
tion by offering an inducement to the 
States to participate in the cost of treat- 
ment plants. 

H.R. 16076, as reported by the com- 
mittee, accepts this principle. It con- 
tains substantial inducements to the 
States to participate in the cost of proj- 
ects under both the accelerated existing 
program and the proposed clean rivers 
program, Thus, if a project is a part of 
an approved plan for a river basin, 
coastal waters, bays, or lakes, it is eligible 
for an incentive grant of 10 percent 
above the basic 30-percent grant, and 
with no dollar limitation. The grant 
also may be increased by and additional 
10 percent if the State agrees to con- 
tribute 25 percent for all projects under 
this program. This provision for incen- 
tive grants will bring the States more 
actively into the program, will reduce the 
need for future Federal funds, and will 
encourage local communities to provide 
adequate sewage treatment facilities. 

Certainly the amounts that are made 
available for Federal grants must bear 
some relationship to the ability of the 
States and local communities to utilize 
such grants. The amounts which would 
be authorized by this bill are, we believe, 
the maximum that can be used wisely. 
Moreover, a massive Federal program 
could hinder rather than help the over- 
all effort by encouraging the States and 
local communities to believe that the 
Federal Government has taken over the 
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water pollution problem and little or no 
effort on their part is required, 

This bill, aside from providing for 
basin planning, is primarily an expan- 
sion of the existing Federal program of 
grants for construction of municipal 
sewage treatment plants. It does not 
attempt to solve the pollution problems 
that arise from the many sources unre- 
lated to municipal sewage. Thus, the 
cleaning up of the rivers of the Nation 
unrelated to the treatment of municipal 
sewage will be the result of the pollution 
abatement enforcement provision and 
requirements for water quality standards 
in the existing law. 

Through the adoption of my amend- 
ment, the committee has in this bill laid 
the foundation for possible future legis- 
lation that could provide for additional 
pollution control and abatement. Under 
section 211 of this bill, the Secretary of 
the Interior is directed to conduct an in- 
vestigation and study of methods for pro- 
viding incentives to assist in the con- 
struction of facilities and works by in- 
dustry to reduce or abate water pollution. 
This study shall include the possible use 
of tax incentives as well as other meth- 
ods of financial assistance. The bill also 
provides for 70 percent Federal grants 
for research and demonstration projects 
for prevention of pollution of waters by 
industry. These provisions are highly 
desirable. They may point the way to a 
future solution of the pollution problems 
created by industry. Such a solution 
must and will be found, and this provi- 
sion is an important first step. 

In this period of extreme inflationary 
pressures and excessive Federal expendi- 
tures, every proposed increase in Federal 
spending must be carefully considered. 
This bill would authorize the administra- 
tion-recommended appropriation of 
$2.45 billion for the fiscal years 1967-71. 
However, this authorization must be con- 
trasted with the $6 billion authorization 
for fiscal years 1967-72 which is con- 
tained in the Senate-passed measure. 
Moreover, it will fund a program that 
has been carefully devised to assist in 
solving a serious situation that demands 
immediate action. Under the provisions 
of this bill, the States, the cities and the 
communities will be encouraged to do 
their share in combating the common 
problem of water pollution. 

I believe that the importance and the 
urgency of this task justifies the expend- 
iture of the proposed fund. I, therefore, 
urge the enactment of H.R. 16076. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman very much, and I 
yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Grover]. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to associate myself with what the gen- 
tleman from California just said. Com- 
ing from the trailblazing State of New 
York in the field of water pollution, I am 
thoroughly pleased to see the committee 
do what it has done. When I got on this 
committee several years ago there were 
very wide ranging differences in dealing 
with this matter of pollution. It has 
taken a great deal of persistence and pa- 
tience on the part of the gentleman in 
the well as well as all of the members on 
this side and the other side of the aisle. 
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That persistent patience has brought 
forth a piece of legislation here which 
will do great things for this country. I 
hope that the other body, when we get 
into conference on this bill, will realize 
the great pains that both sides on this 
committee have gone to to bring out a 
truly bipartisan piece of legislation. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Uli- 
nois [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished subcommittee chair- 
man [Mr. BLATNIK] for yielding me this 
time, and I want to take the opportunity 
to commend the very able and outstand- 
‘ng gentleman from Minnesota as well 
as the chairman of the full committee 
(Mr. FALLON], and the ranking minority 
member [Mr. Cramer], for doing an out- 
standing job on this bill. I know of no 
piece of legislation before the House that 
has been more thoroughly discussed in 
hearings and in the markup of the bill 
than has the bill presently pending be- 
fore the House. It is a good piece of leg- 
islation and the country needs it badly. 
I urge all of our colleagues to vote in the 
affirmative on this very important piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee, this is a very important 
piece of legislation. 

This bill would provide for the devel- 
opment of basin pollution control and 
abatement plans through the establish- 
ment of additional incentives; by in- 
creasing grants under the existing pro- 
gram for waste treatment; would pro- 
vide reimbursement for projects starting 
after June 30, 1966; would authorize 
-studies of cost estimates, additional State 
personnel, financial assistance to indus- 
try, research on industrial wastes; and 
estuaries; as well as other minor provi- 
sions. 

This bill contains, in the judgment of 
our committee, those features which are 
now necessary to accelerate as much as 
possible the water pollution control pro- 
gram. It increases the Federal partici- 
pation more than seven times. It intro- 
duces a new concept of incentives which 
will: move the program forward that 
much faster. 

It is the first bill to attack the problem 
with the amounts of money commen- 
surate with the size of the job to be done. 

Mr. Chairman, several proposals were 
pending before the committee which 
were considered. The administration 
proposal provided for $3.45 for construc- 
tion grants for the 6-year period 1967-72. 
The bill as passed the Senate provided $6 
billion for the 6-year period 1967-72. 
The present bill reported by the commit- 

_tee provided $2.45 billion for 5 years. 

The committee, in arriving at the total 
figure of $2.45 billion, made a careful 
analysis in its efforts to arrive at a figure 
which would more realistically lie in the 
same range as the amounts which could 
actually be used over the next few years. 
Ayailable information indicated that 
_there are not enough projects ready for 
the utilization of the sums contemplated 


under the Senate proposal, due partly to . 


a lack of readiness in the completion of 
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planning, design, and specifications, and 
partly to the fact that even when plans 
are completed the financial resources of 
the States or the local communities are 
not sufficient to supply their share in a 
program in which the Federal Govern- 
ment would so markedly increase its par- 
ticipation. 

The incentive grants provided for in 
the bill are based on two things: First, 
a new concept of an approved basin plan 
known as a clean rivers program; and 
second, State participation. Under each 
program there will be made available 
a 10-percent incentive grant, or a total 
of 20-percent incentive grant for partici- 
pation in both programs. 

In connection with research and devel- 
opment, the committee feels that this 
program has been strengthened by first, 
industrial research; second, estuarine re- 
search; and third, by including all re- 
search under one authority. The total 
authorization, which under the present 
law has no ceiling, has been set by the 
committee at $75 million per year for 
the fiscal years 1967, 1968, and 1969, plus 
$1 million per year for the same years 
for a new study of estuaries. The com- 
mittee feels that every new avenue should 
be explored in the quest for solution of 
the many pollution problems this Na- 
tion faces, and waste problems require 
the active involvement of industry itself 
which has intimate knowledge of manu- 
facturing and other industrial processing 
operations. 

Mr. Chairman, the necessity for early 
and favorable action by the Congress on 
this subject is vital. In closing, I want 
to commend the very able and distin- 
guished gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK], the subcommittee chairman 
and (Mr. FALLON], the full committee 
chairman, along with the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Cramer], the ranking 
minority member, for their hard work 
on this bill. It has been a real pleasure 
to work with these distinguished legisla- 
tive leaders in bringing out this impor- 
tant legislation. I hope it will pass over- 
whelmingly. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join the gentlman in his comments 
and thank him for his splendid partici- 
pation in our deliberations. I also want 
to thank all of the Members not only on 
our side but on the other side for the 
splendid cooperation they have shown. 
Particularly, I wish to include the leader 
of the minority, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], and all of the 
members and staff on both sides. This 
is one of the finest examples of a joint 
effort oh a major multibillion-dollar 
proposition that I have ever seen outside 
of the defense measures. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may use to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of this legislation to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
I trust the bill will be approved over- 
whelmingly. Naturally, it contains 
many matters of detail giving rise to dif- 
ferences of opinion. 

But in the broad, overall view, Mr. 
Chairman, this bill is an excellent one. 
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In fact, it is the best approach—the most 
realistic approach—ever devised to grap- 
ple with the most serious problem 
threatening the natural resources which 
sustain this great Nation. That problem 
is the pollution—the slow poisoning—of 
our sources of water supply—our lakes 
and rivers and streams, our under- 
ground basins. It involves the question 
of whether we are going to have enough 
clean water in future years to maintain 
a healthy and growing civilization— 
clean water for drinking, for industrial 
processes, for recreation and for agri- 
culture. 

At this stage, it is a problem which— 
more so than any other—has a direct and 
fundamental bearing upon the general 
welfare of our people and our future gen- 
erations. Unless all levels of Govern- 
ment act to meet the challenge, our 
civilization is going to bury itself in the 
waste products of its own dynamic 
energy. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment has been concerned in meaningful 
ways in the field of water pollution con- 
trol for 10 years. This is the fourth 
major step the Congress will have taken 
in this field since 1956. It is often said 
that the third time is the charm. It is 
not my intention to downgrade the 
Water Quality Act we put on the books 
last year. That was good legislation. It 
was the third step taken by the Congress. 
But in this case, I believe, we must say 
that the fourth time is the charm. 

It is not that the bill before us is a 
cure-all. It certainly isnot that. There 
are phases of the problem which it still 
leaves virtually untouched. Industrial 
pollution is an example. The bill does 
recognize those additional aspects, of 
course, and lays groundwork for future 
action. It is well to remember, in that 
connection, that Rome was not built in 
a day. 

Nor can we say this legislation goes as 
far as it might even in the fields where its 
greatest strengths lie. Some say much 
more money should be authorized to 
assist in the construction of sewage dis- 
posal and treatment works. Others say 
that, for the immediate future, not a 
great deal more money could be spent, 
anyway, because our public agencies, our 
planners and builders, are not yet geared 
to do so. Iam inclined to agree with the 
latter view. 

But the important thing, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the approach taken by this bill. 
For the first time, I believe, we are really 
coming to grips with what has to be done. 
It is an approach which says that, what- 
ever else we do about water pollution, we 
are not actually going to be on the road 
toward a solution until we start, in ear- 
nest, to build the plants and the facilities 
that are needed for the proper disposal 
of wastes. 

Itis impossible for me to visualize how 
we can have a strong and prospering 
America 20 or 30 or 50 years from now 
unless this building job is done. In com- 
parison with that, all of the dictums 
issued from. Washington—all of the 
judicial decrees—all of the declarations 
of outraged indignance—will mean little 
or nothing. 
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Mr. Chairman, last year the Water 
Quality Act became bogged down for a 
time in the legislative process. The 
quarrels then were over complex ques- 
tions of establishing and enforcing water 
quality standards. 

At that time, it was my observation 
that a much more important question 
involved the building job that needs to 
be done. I remarked: 

We are not going to get very much pure 
water ... by sitting on the riverbank count- 
ing the bacteria floating by. 


Certainly, I do not mean to say we 
should not have standards. We do need 
goals and objectives to shoot for. They 
help to place the problem in perspective. 
They remind us how much more must be 
accomplished. In that respect, I think 
a quite suitable compromise was reached 
last year. It encourages—almost 
forces—the States themselves to under- 
take the task of establishing quality cri- 
teria on interstate waters by next year. 
It has the virtue of practicality. It 
places the major responsibility for set- 
ting these goals in the hands of those 
who best know the obstacles to be over- 
come. It has the additional advantage of 
coaxing the States into a more fruitful 
partnership with the Federal Govern- 
ment and the local communities in the 
field of water pollution control. 

But, in my estimation, there was an- 
other provision of at least equal impor- 
tance in the bill enacted last year. That 
was the one increasing by 50 percent—to 
$150 million a year—the amount avail- 
able for construction of municipal sew- 
age treatment facilities. This was a 
breakthrough. Indeed, there was sup- 
port for it, originally, neither from the 
White House nor in the other body. It 
was here in the House where it was ham- 
mered out. It signified the dawn of a 
new day. It was the first real act of 
recognition of the immense task con- 
fronting us. 

This new legislation now before us is 
a reaffirmation of that. It carries the 
principle further. It takes the next great 
stride that must logically follow. Of 
course, there are those who will say this 
is just another case of the Federal Gov- 
ernment doing nothing more than 
throwing money at a problem. They 
have a perfect right to that opinion. I 
would not deny for a minute that the 
Congress has done a number of things 
which, to my way of thinking, amounted 
to not much more than that. 

But I believe there are three aspects of 
this legislation on which such criticism 
founders. 

First. It must be obvious by now that 
we are not going to clean up our rivers 
and streams—and our other sources of 
water supply—without spending a con- 
siderable amount of money. A figure of 
$100 billion often is cited as the cost to 
all agencies—public and private—of do- 
ing the job by 1972. When all sources of 
pollution—and all remedies—are taken 
into account, the cost could be much 
higher. I have heard estimates ranging 
all the way up to $250 billion. 

Second. This bill makes a great effort 
toward encouraging additional expendi- 
tures by the States and local commu- 
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nities. This is far from a case of the 
Federal Government throwing money 
around indiscriminately—or shouldering 
the burden alone. 

As a basic rule of thumb—in the 

municipal waste treatment program— 
Federal funds make up 30 percent of 
project costs, local funds 70 percent. 
Under this bill, the Federal share will 
increase to 40 percent if there is a con- 
tribution by the State amounting to 30 
percent. In addition, under the provi- 
sions encouraging joint development of 
areawide plans by agencies within the 
same river basin, there will be the same 
incentive of an additional Federal con- 
tribution of up to 10 percent for ap- 
proved projects. With State participa- 
tion amounting to 25 percent, the Fed- 
eral share could go up still another 10 
percent—to 50 percent—under the basin 
plan. 
Undoubtedly, these incentives will fos- 
ter a greater financial effort by the 
States. How much so—and whether it 
will be sufficient—are questions yet to be 
answered. Despite past attempts along 
this line, only 12 States are now provid- 
ing assistance for municipal waste treat- 
ment projects. Additional methods of 
encouragement may have to be devised 
and tested in the future. Obviously, we 
must rely heavily on the States and local 
agencies to carry the larger share of the 
burden. The approximately $700 mil- 
lion spent by the Federal Government 
on this program since its inception in 
1956 may sound like a huge sum of 
money. But we must remember that it 
is only about one-fourth of the amount 
that the States and local communities 
have spent on these projects during the 
same period. 

A third factor that places the proposed 
new money authorizations in better per- 
spective is this: The House bill is the 
most conservative of all proposals that 
have come before the Congress this year. 
For the waste treatment program, it to- 
tals $2,450 million for 5 years. The ad- 
ministration originally proposed a $200 
million ceiling for fiscal 1967 but un- 
limited amounts thereafter under the 
basin plan. Then it came back with a 
revised request for $3.45 billion for 6 
years. The Senate bill seeks $6 billion 
for 6 years. 

But even as conservative as the House 
bill is, it calls for expenditures over a 5- 
year period more than three times great- 
er than would result if the program con- 
tinued at its current rate. Moreover, the 
authorization would increase year by 
year until—in 1971—it would be more 
than six times higher than the 1967 level. 
If this is not accelerating the program 
lam a vengeance, I do not know what it 


But, Mr. Chairman, there is still the 
question: Is there any assurance that 
even this amount of money can be uti- 
lized? For we must consider that not 
only would the availability of Federal 
grants grow almost geometrically; there 
must also be the presumption that the 
States and local communities will be able 
and willing to increase their expendi- 
tures in practically the same proportion. 
Certainly we hope they will. We must 
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do everything to encourage it. But this 
is where the catch is. It is going to take 
time for the States and local commu- 
nities to “tool up” for such a job. They 
must prepare plans, make financing ar- 
rangements. They are going to require 
taxpayer support. 

The availability of materials and 
qualified contractors may be another 
limiting factor. 

The report of our Public Works Com- 
mittee states that the $2.45 billion figure 
“is in itself somewhat optimistic, since 
it actually exceeds the amounts that 
would be obtained if a truly mathemati- 
cal projection was made of the data now 
available on local capabilities and on 
the status of planning.” 

Undoubtedly, if we are to lick the pol- 
lution problem, greater expenditures are 
going to be required. Indeed, it is likely 
that the authorizations in this bill, if 
enacted as proposed, will be raised be- 
fore they run their course. At least it is 
to be hoped that the circumstances will 
warrantit. But they should not be raised 
merely to figures picked out of the air. 
The determinations should be based on 
much harder evidence—on much more 
extensive information—than we have 
been shown to date. 

For the purpose of gathering such data, 
this bill contains a most valuable provi- 
sion. It authorizes the Secretary of the 
Interior to make a study of the national 
requirements and the costs invloved in 
cooperation with the various pollution 
control agencies. The Secretary will 
submit the initial study to the Congress 
by January 10, 1968. It will cover a 3- 
year period beginning July 1 of that 
year, The study will be updated every 
year thereafter. As a method of keeping 
on top of the problem—as a spur to 
greater efforts and as a means of keeping 
our objectives in front of us—this is a 
vital provision. 

Returning to my central point, Mr. 
Chairman, I believe this bill places us 
on the right road. It begins fully to 
recognize the enormous building job that 
must be done. I hope this will be held 
in mind as we pass this bill—and that 
it will remain a primary guiding prin- 
ciple when the Congress moves on to ad- 
ditional enactments in the field of water 
pollution control in future years. 

Mr. Chairman, much has been said 
about the urgent need for greater co- 
operation and joint efforts among the 
Federal Government, the States and the 
local agencies in this field. Much has 
been said and done about controlling the 
sewage and household wastes of our 
cities and towns. These needs and prob- 
lems fall most naturally into the public 
sector, As à result, they have received 
the greatest attention of the public and 
of alllevels of government. 

There are additional problems that 
have received far too little attention— 
despite the fact they are major contribu- 
tors to the pollution of our water sources. 
These include the chemical wastes from 
our industries, the radioactive pollution 
resulting from the mining and processing 
of radioactive ores and the minerals and 
pesticides and other materials washed 
5 rivers and lakes from our farm- 
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By far the most serious problem among 
these, nationally, is that of industrial 
pollution. In many places in this coun- 
try where sewage is adequately. con- 
trolled, streams and rivers nevertheless 
have been poisoned—and made unfit for 
any kind of beneficial use—by the wastes 
from manufacturing processes alone. 
These pollutants are too seldom cap- 
tured by municipal disposal systems and 
too often turned loose wholly untreated. 
By and large, proper treatment and dis- 
posal of industrial wastes is an unprofit- 
able and money-losing proposition. In 
many cases, workable methods have not 
even yet been discovered. 

So besides the requirement of a more 
active partnership among the various 
levels of government, there is also a ery- 
ing need for a similar working relation- 
ship and cooperation between govern- 
ment and industry, By comparison with 
what it does in the field of sewage treat- 
ment and disposal, this bill can be criti- 
cized for doing too little about industrial 
pollution. However, it does take two 
important steps toward correcting this. 

First, it authorizes research grants for 
the purpose of finding and developing 
new methods of handling industrial 
wastes. This research will not be lim- 
ited to the technological phases of the 
problem, It may also delve into the 
question of devising practical and equita- 
ble means of financing treatment works. 
A tremendous amount of work remains 
to be done in these areas before a mas- 
sive attack on this problem can be 
launched on any sure-footed and fair 
and reasonable basis. Out of a total of 
$75 million in each of the next 3 years 
for water pollution research, the bill al- 
lots not less than a fourth of that amount 
for industrial research and demonstra- 
tion projects, 

The second step taken in this field is 
one that could lead to effective action in 
the more immediate future. It author- 
izes the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a complete study of all possible financial 
incentives for encouraging industries to 
install and construct facilities to reduce 
or abate water pollution. This study will 
lay the foundation for any legislation the 
Congress may enact in the future to pro- 
vide such incentives. 

In the past number of years, many 
suggestions along this line have been of- 
fered in the form of bills introduced in 
the Congress. But these bills have died. 
I have detected a growing feeling in this 
Congress, however, that the time has ar- 
rived for putting this type of program 
into effect. A start must be made along 
this path. 

Incentives most often suggested have 
taken two forms, One is a tax credit by 
which a certain percentage of the cost of 
pollution control facilities could be de- 
ducted from a corporation’s income tax 
liability. The other likewise would 
lighten the tax burden by providing 
accelerated depreciation on facilities of 
this nature. There are other approaches 
that could be taken, all the way up the 
line to grants and low-cost Government 
loans, 

Mr. Chairman, I believe little doubt 
remains but that industry must be 
brought in the picture, by some such 
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means, as a more active participant in 
the fight against water pollution. Hope- 
fully, the contemplated study will pro- 
duce an effective way of doing this. 
Certainly, at present, there is no com- 
pelling reason for it to happen. Pollu- 
tion control equipment is costly. In vir- 
tually every case, it is nonproductive 


and unremunerative. It is nigh on toim- 


possible to justify this kind of expense to 
corporation stockholders interested in 
profits. It is true that many companies 
have expended large sums for this pur- 
pose. But there is a limit as to how far 
industry can go in serving goals lying 
almost exclusively within the realm of 
the public interest. Somewhere along 
the line, we have to recognize that it is 
a two-way street. 

Earlier this year, I received from 
Armco Steel a most instructive analysis 
of this problem as it relates to that cor- 
poration’s own situation. Since 1950, 
Armco has spent $16.9 million on air and 
water pollution control facilities for its 
nine plants across the country. The cost 
each year of operating these facilities is 
$1,560,000. Insofar as the corporation’s 
own fiscal picture is concerned, this is 
money that has gone almost entirely 
down the drain. This equipment does 
not contribute directly to production. 
There is minimal recovery of usable 
wastes. 

Moreover, to meet all of the various air 
and water pollution standards, Armco 
would have to spend $65 million in the 
next 5 years on equipment. Its annual 
costs of operating these facilities would 
go up another $6 million. There would 
be no return on the capital investment 
and little return on operating costs. To 
put it mildly, this does not shape up as a 
profitable adventure for Armco. 

When information like this is pro- 
jected nationwide, we can begin to see 
the astounding task confronting usin the 
industrial field alone. Establishment and 
enforcement of pollution standards is one 
of the ways of striving toward a solution. 
Under Federal law, for example, abate- 
ment proceedings can be brought against 
an industry whose wastes pose a health 
hazard in a neighboring State. This 
places the entire burden of a solution 
upon the industry itself. 

But there is a definite limit to this. In 
my mind, it is questionable whether such 
a tool can be effective unless it is com- 
bined with a whole battery of other 
remedies. If an industry finds it too 
costly to operate in one area as a result 
of certain standards it is expected to 
meet, it can pick up and move to another 
area where the circumstances or the 
standards are different. That, or it 
might go out of business if it is in a 
marginal situation. When it comes down 
to a choice between enforcing standards 
and preserving the jobs that are the life- 
blood of a community, it is the latter that 
is likely to win out. The public interest, 
it should be noted, can work in all sorts 
of fascinating ways. 

In the last analysis; the wonderful— 
and, of course, often troublesome— 
wheels of progress are not going to be 
stopped by paper laws. In the absence of 
any other reasonable give and take be- 


tween Government and industry, abate- _ 
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ment proceedings based on pollution 
standards will tend to break down under 
the pressure of that progress—and under 
the ravenous need of our economy to 
continue expanding and providing more 
and more jobs, come what may. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we come back once 
more to the crux of the problem. Again 
I submit that is the tremendous build- 
ing job we must do. The public interest, 
in my estimation, undoubtedly will re- 
quire that we provide incentives for in- 
dustry itself to help do that job. It will 
require that we build more and more 
public facilities to handle not only in- 
dustrial wastes but pollutants of every 
other kind. 

Time is short. Our supplies of clean 
water are running short. It is estimated 
that by the year 2000, this country will 
require 1,000 billion gallons of water 
every day to serve its needs. Present and 
contemplated developments will provide 
only 650 billion gallons. It is obvious 
that, to a much greater extent than at 
present, this will require reuse of the 
same water. Much of it will have to be 
used over and over and over again. 

In view of that, the pollution of this 
natural resource will become more and 
more intolerable. Even now, it threatens 
the health and livelihood of people in 
many areas. It is spoiling fully a fourth 
of the pure water we currently need for 
purposes other than irrigation, industry 
and power generation. It is turning once 
beautiful streams and lakes into virtual 
sewer drains and.cesspools. 

Undoubtedly, the most repulsive exam- 
ple is Lake Erie. Not long ago, Lake Erie 
was a sparkling blue body of fresh, clean 
water. Now it is leaden and almost dead, 
choked by wastes from five major cities, 
practically stripped of any recreational 
value and able to support only a small 
fraction of the fishlife it once did. It is 
said that even if all of the rivers flowing 
into it. were completely freed of con- 
taminating material, it would still take 
some 20 years to flush Lake Erie clean. 

The other Great Lakes face a similar 
fate unless the most stringent measures 
of pollution control are effected. The 
cost of cleaning up these lakes already is 
placed at $20 billion. 

A final point I wish to make is this: 
Roughly speaking, every dollar spent for 
pollution control ultimately will be a dol- 
lar saved from the cost of wate> develop- 
ment and distribution. Every gallon 
saved from the poisoning of our wastes 
is a gallon that will not have to be ob- 
tained by other means. 

Most assuredly, water development for 
this country cannot afford a backward 
glance. It must proceed with all of the 
speed and resourcefulness at our com- 
mand. No matter what we do, this Na- 
tion is going to be caught in a close race 
between supply and demand. Our bur- 
geoning population—the soaring needs of 
industry and agriculture—make that a 
surety. 

One of the great hopes in this field is 
in the desalination of sea water. Much 
progress has been made since the first 
saline water demonstration plants were 
authorized in 1958. But the output of 
these plants still is far from competitive 
with our traditional sources of supply. 
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In the not too distant future, hopefully, 
converted sea water should be a boon for 
our coastal cities. Before that happens, 
of course, the cost must be reduced 
dramatically. The research necessary to 
that must be accelerated. 

Above all, more efficient distribution 
of the water resources we already have 
is imperative. The transport of water 
from areas of surplus to areas of short- 
age is making rapid progress. More will 
have to be done. But even in this field, 
we must hold in mind that—as our pop- 
ulation grows and spreads—areas now 
having a large surplus of water may 
someday be facing shortages. 

Possibly, in the distant future, it will 
be necessary to import supplemental 
water supplies from sources far outside 
of the United States. This may become 
imperative not only from the consump- 
tion standpoint alone. A factor just as 
important may be the need for enormous 
amounts of clean water constantly to 
freshen our lakes and rivers—and most 
particularly our underground basins. 

This is the significance of the North 
American Water and Power Alliance pro- 
posal to bring water from the great rivers 
of northern Canada and Alaska. This 
plan is estimated to cost $80 billion and 
to require 30 years to complete. Great 
difficulties are inherent in it because of 
the international arrangements that 
would have to be made and the conces- 
sions that might have to be granted. In 
some circles, it is viewed as a pipedream. 
But as our problems of water supply and 
pollution mount in future decades, it 
could be one of those pipedreams that 
comes true. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, we 
cannot put too much reliance on any one 
approach. Only at the risk of deluding 
ourselves can we expect to be forever 
reaching out for new sources of water 
where the grass seems greener. At little 
or no more expense, we can salvage vast 
amounts of the water we need right here 
at home. We can and must get the best 
possible use out of what we already have. 

Beyond these practical considerations, 
this Nation’s water resources are a herit- 
age we are obligated to preserve. They 
constitute a magnificent asset we must 
treat with care if the hopes we hold for 
our future generations are to materialize. 
We have a tremendous building job 
ahead of us. I urge the passage of this 
bill so that we can get on with that job. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horton].. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I wel- 
come this opportunity to add my sup- 
port to H.R. 16076, which provides the 
comprehensive additions and amend- 
ments to the water pollution control pro- 
gram. I, too, want to commend the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota, the chairman 
of the subcommittee, and the gentleman 
from Maryland, the chairman of the full 
Committee on Public Works, and the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer], 
and particularly the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] for their work in 
making possible this very comprehensive 
bill which is presented to us here today. 

As ranking minority member of the 
Natural Resources and Power Subcom- 
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mittee of the Government Operations 
Committee, on which I have the privilege 
of serving with Chairman ROBERT E. 
JONES, I know how massive and how diffi- 
cult the problems are in the pollution 
field. The bill as reported by our Public 
Works Committee reflects an under- 
standing of these problems, and a de- 
termination to deal with them promptly 
and positively. 

I especially want to applaud the com- 
mittee’s inclusion of a comprehensive 
program for research in pollution abate- 
ment technology. I am pleased that the 
provisions of my bill, H.R. 17576, provid- 
ing for 70-percent grants for research 
into methods of controlling industrial 
pollution, have been included in the 
measure that is now before us. Under 
this program, $75 million is authorized 
for antipollution research for each of the 
next 3 years. Twenty-five percent of this 
money is earmarked for industrial re- 
search, 

While there is no question that indus- 
try is responsible for much of the water 
pollution we are faced with, it is also 
evident that the research and vast finan- 
cial outlays required to eliminate indus- 
trial pollution cannot be provided by in- 
dustry alone. Further, there is serious 
doubt, as evidenced by recent hearings 
of the Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics, that the technological tools 
needed to solve this problem are suffi- 
ciently developed. Thus, it is doubly im- 
portant that we provide adequate aid for 
industrial research which is needed to 
develop these methods and equipment, 
and to bring the solutions within our 
reach. I hope that my colleagues will 
give their full support to this crucial pro- 
vision of H.R. 16076. 

I also support the section of this bill 
which raises the maximum allowable 
grant under the waste-treatment con- 
struction program from $1.2 million to 
$2.4 million. This will enable more mu- 
nicipalities to participate meaningfully in 
the grant program. Also, this bill raises 
the maximum allowable Federal partici- 
pation to 40 percent where the State con- 
tributes 30 percent of the project cost. 
By lessening the burden on local tax- 
payers, this will enable many smaller 
cities and towns to participate in the 
grant program—particularly in States 
which, like New York, have established 
substantial antipollutlon programs. 
Previously, significant State participation 
was not coupled with this additional Fed- 
eral incentive. 

As part of my duties on the Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee on Nat- 
ural Resources and Power, I have taken 
part in hearings and field inspection 
tours in many areas of the Nation.. These 
have revealed that cities and towns in 
every population category are faced with 
inadequate waste-treatment facilities 
and inadequate funding to provide them. 
The bill, which recognizes the value of 
close cooperation with States and locali- 
ties in solving the pollution problem, will 
enable millions more American citizens 
to reap the benefits of our enlightened 
Federal attack on pollution, through 
positive and prompt corrective action 
on the local and regional level. 
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Mr. Chairman, it was my intention to 
propose an amendment to the bill here 
today. In particular I wanted to talk 
in terms of assistance to industries 
through grants for industrial pollution 
research. While this program will help 
all industries overcome contamination of 
natural resources, I want to point out 
that many companies across the Nation 
are already spending large sums of 
money to control the quality of their 
effuents into our lakes and streams. 
Much of this effort on the part of these 
companies has gone uncredited, but in- 
dustry in general has been doing a fine 
job in meeting its immediate respon- 
sibility to help in the cleaning up of our 
waterways. They have done their share 
to combat pollution. This also applies 
to many of the small firms. Earlier this 
year I introduced H.R. 17170, which pro- 
vides for a program of public recogni- 
tion of industries and municipalities 
demonstrating excellence in pollution 
control. Under this program the Secre- 
tary of the Interior would set up stand- 
ards under which such recognition 
awards would be given. 

The awards are not financial, but sym- 
bolic. The Secretary would award a flag 
or certificate of suitable design—perhaps 
depicting a clear drop of water—to each 
industry, city, or town which qualifies 
under these standards. 

At the same time that certain munici- 
palities and firms are criticized for their 
failure to take action to reduce or elimi- 
nate their contamination of public water- 
ways, we must foster a positive public 
attitude toward those who have willingly 
and eagerly accepted their responsibility 
to society and who have taken adequate 
corrective action. 

This program will provide an incentive 
to industries and municipalities. On the 
date the Secretary makes an award, a 
public announcement would be made, 
and the President and the leaders of both 
Houses of Congress would be informed. 
The recipient is authorized to display 
publicly the flag or certificate, and may 
include the flag insignia and the fact 
that the award was received in its ad- 
vertising or other material which is pub- 
licly distributed or broadcast. Thus, re- 
cipients will be publicly singled out as 
leaders in the pollution abatement effort. 

There is considerable precedent in Fed- 
eral history for such a recognition award. 
The Defense Department awarded an 
“E” award to war production plants 
which made exemplary contributions to 
the war effort during the early 1940's. 
Last May, the President named a “Small 
Businessman of the Lear“ to a deserving 
recipient to demonstrate the importance 
of and opportunity for small business in 
the United States, During the war, the 
Maritime Commission awarded an “M” 
pennant for superior production records. 
The Bureau of Mines successfully used 
a stamp of its approval to promote the 
use of safe mining equipment. 

The battle against water pollution is 
one of national scope. It makes sense to 
couple our research and construction 
grant programs with an incentive award 
program to cities and companies which 
have exemplary records in waste treat- 
ment and pollution’ control. 
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The idea for this program came up 
during a brief stop on a helicopter pollu- 
tion inspection tour which our Subcom- 
mittee on Natural Resources and Power 
took in the eastern Great Lakes region. 
During a stop at Sodus Point, N.Y., I 
talked with Mr. Leonard C. Schlee, 
Wayne County clerk, who expressed con- 
cern about the negative public attitude 
that is building up around the pollution 
fight. It was he who suggested to me 
the analogy between a pollution awards 
program and the Defense plant E“ 
awards during the war. After further 
discussion with local officials, representa- 
tives of industry, and other Members of 
Congress, I decided to put his sugges- 
tion in the form of a legislative proposal. 

Since my introduction of H.R. 17170, 
Congressman JAMES HANLEY, of New 
York, and Jim WRIGHT, of Texas, have 
sponsored similar measures, and the idea 
has received praise from many sources. 

Mr. Chairman, as I previously stated, 
it was my original purpose to offer this 
as an amendment today. I did offer this 
bill in August of this year. I feel that we 
have not had an opportunity as yet to 
take a good look at the potential involved 
so that we, perhaps, could make this 
legislation even more effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask 
the distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Jones], chairman of the Nat- 
ural Resources and Power Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations, on which I serve, to comment 
upon this subject matter. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man. will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Horton] is, as the gentleman said, a 
member of the Subcommittee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, a member who has 
been with the committee during its hold- 
ing of hearings throughout the entire 
country. 

Certainly, Mr. Chairman, no one has 
been more diligent than has been the 
gentleman in attending these hearings, 
and based upon the experience which 
the gentleman has compiled, a bill such 
as he describes certainly in my opinion 
possesses merit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
1 additional minute to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HORTON. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do believe that the subject mat- 
ter contained in the gentleman’s bill, 
however, will require careful committee 
consideration. Consequently, I wish to 
assure the gentleman from New York 
that insofar as I am concerned, as a 
member of the committee, we certainly 
intend to take up his proposal and ex- 
plore the entire subject matter of his bill. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Jones]. for his comments. 
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Also, Mr. Chairman, I might say that 
I have spoken with the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK] and the gentleman 
has indicated his willingness to have the 
committee take up this proposal at the 
meetings of the committee during the 
next session of Congress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HORTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Yes, this is a matter 
that certainly ought to be and should be 
studied, but we need more time during 
which to do it. However, I believe it is 
too early right now, but I am very hope- 
ful that we can give it adequate consid- 
eration next year. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. SWEENEY]. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, I, too, would 
like to join in the very laudatory com- 
ments of this afternoon as they bear 
upon the service of our distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON], the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK], and the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Jones] and certain- 
ly, Mr. Chairman, the outstanding chair- 
man of the minority, the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], for their unity 
of purpose and the cooperation that they 
have displayed within the committee and 
on the floor in bringing to the House a 
bill, a water pollution abatement bill, 
which is one of substance and which 
will certainly prove to be a historical 
landmark in our effort, in the great na- 
tional effort, to obtain clean water. 

Mr. Chairman, although there are 
many areas of needed research in the 
water pollution control field, clearly the 
one having highest priority is that deal- 
ing with development of new and im- 
proved technology relative to the treat- 
ment of wastes and renovation of waste 
waters. New treatment methods must 
be developed for handling wastes from 
all sources. Laboratory research has 
demonstrated that it is now scientifically 
possible to take any waste water and 
convert it to a quality suitable for reuse. 
There is, however, a big step from labo- 
ratory research to the actual application 
of these results. It requires pilot plants, 
field evaluation and demonstration units 
which are quite costly. The Water 
Pollution Control Administration has 
already developed several waste water 
reuse systems up to the pilot scale. 

There is no question that one of the 
most effective and sound ways of pro- 
viding the necessary water realization 
of our water resource potential will be 
through the mechanism of total pollu- 
tion control which is the objective of the 
expanded research program which we 
are recommending. 

Presently available waste treatment 
techniques are proving increasingly 
inadequate to deal with the pollution 
problems currently facing our Nation. 
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They will certainly not meet the needs 
of the future. The Federal Government 
must take a leadership role—developing 
these new techniques and must demon- 
strate them on a plant scale basis. As 
with any innovation, a considerable 
amount of risk is involved. Since the 
benefits of these new findings will be 
shared by our Nation as a whole, it is 
quite appropriate that Federal funds be 
used for this purpose. Many munici- 
palities and industries cannot afford the 
risk capital involved in developing and 
proving these new techniques. 

There are other important research 
and development needs for which in- 
creased funds are necessary and will be 
provided in this bill. More effective 
methods are needed to measure and 
predict the long range effects of pollut- 
ants on all our water uses—municipal 
and recreational water supplies, indus- 
trial water supplies, agricultural water 
supplies, and propagation of fish and 
aquatic life. 

We must have a vigorous research and 
development program to deal with 
wastes from dispersed sources which are 
not readily collectible for treatment. 
Techniques for control of pollution at 
its source must be given increased 
emphasis. 

During the next 5 years, billions of 
dollars will have to be spent on waste 
treatment facilities for both municipal 
and industrial wastes for the problems 
associated with combined sewage, and 
for the provision of low-flow augmenta- 
tion. We must carry out an effective 
research and development program to 
provide needed answers for efficient and 
effective pollution control. 

Furthermore, it is essential that we 
mass the required scientific research re- 
sources needed to solve our growing 
water pollution problem. The in-house 
capabilities of the Federal Government 
must be supplemented by the industrial 
and university research resources of our 
country. The amendments to the 
Water Pollution Control Act would pro- 
vide the necessary funds and authori- 
zation to proceed with a vigorous re- 
search and development program to 
solve our water pollution problems. 

The bill provides a substantial in- 
crease in the funds authorized for re- 
search. In addition, it adds a specific 
provision designed to encourage indus- 
trywide research on the treatment of 
industrial wastes. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to sup- 
port this bill. 

Mr, BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Howarp], a member of the committee, 
5 minutes. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in e YEG support of the bill, H.R. 
16076. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to men- 
tion my appreciation for an exemption 
that was made with respect to the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the case of 
regional agencies such as the Delaware 
River Basin Commission and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. These agencies 
are already directed by law to adopt com- 
prehensive water resource programs for 
their constituent States. The language 
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approved by our committee makes it 
possible for these agencies to submit pol- 
lution control programs directly to the 
Congress for approval, rather than to the 
Secretary. This is a compliment to the 
fine work that has been done in the past 
by the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion and to our distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
THompson], who commended that work 
to the attention of the committee. The 
Commission and the residents of the 
Delaware Valley are fortunate to have 
such a forceful spokesman to present 
their cause. 

It is due to his efforts that the resi- 
dents of Sussex, Warren, Hunterdon, as 
well as the counties of Mercer and Bur- 
lington are so well represented here in 
this Congress. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. MCCARTHY]. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
just want to compliment the committee 
and say that this is a step forward in 
water pollution control legislation. I 
think this is an excellent bill. It means 
in 5 years we will be moving from the 
level of about $100 million annually to 
close to $1 billion annually. 

But, Mr. Chairman, along with the 
“seven young Turks” on our committee 
who signed separate views, I am dis- 
appointed that the bill does not go far 
enough. 

I believe that water pollution is the 
most urgent domestic problem facing our 
country. The other body, by vote of 90 
to 0, passed a 6-year, $6 billion bill, and 
I would hope that after the conferees 
meet that the House will soon find itself 
voting for a conference report contain- 
ing something more than we have in 
this present bill. There is a great deal 
of sentiment here in the House for more 
money. Members recognize that this is 
a very urgent, if not the most urgent, 
domestic challenge we have. I would 
hope that the conferees will come out 
shortly with a somewhat larger amount. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. BYRNE]. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, one of the most important 
problems facing the people of Philadel- 
phia today is water pollution control. 
Philadelphia has taken many important 
steps toward reducing pollution in the 
Delaware and Schuylkill Rivers. We 
have been working closely with U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey in developing instruments 
to set up automatic testing stations on 
the Delaware River to determine the 
quality of waters, 

We have put up substantial funds in 
the actual development and construc- 
tion of waste treatment works. Under 
our capital program, we are able to plan 
5 or 6 years ahead. We have spent over 
$180 million on water supply facilities, 
and over $300 million in sewers and dis- 
posal facilities. Three new sewage 
plants are under operation on the Dela- 
ware River. 

Since 1946 the total cost to the city 
has been $85 million for three sewage 
treatment plants plus intercepting sew- 
ers. If this had to be built today, you 
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would have to add 25 to 30 percent for 
the cost. 

Only a few days ago in a recent report 
to the Federal Power Commission, it was 
pointed out that the Delaware River 
Basin has a great undeveloped potential 
for lessening water shortage and for hy- 
droelectric power. Let me say that I 
fully agree with the members of the 
House Public Works Committee that the 
best answer to water shortages in the 
East is to use and reuse water. This only 
points up the importance of the pollu- 
tion control program and the bill before 
us today. I am pleased that the com- 
mittee saw fit to employ the Delaware 
River Basin Commission as the respon- 
sible agency to deal with the pollution 
problem—section 209 clearly states this. 

Undoubtedly, H.R. 16076 will be very 
beneficial to Philadelphia and the Na- 
tion because it firmly commits the Fed- 
eral Government to pollution control. I 
urge its passage. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Jones] as much time as 
he might consume. 

Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Chair- 
man, last year the Congress recognized 
that the problem of water pollution con- 
trol constitutes one of the gravest do- 
mestic threats to this great Nation of 
ours and its vast resources. The Water 
Quality Act of 1965 was a milestone in 
history because it marked the first time 
in the Nation’s history that we recog- 
nized the need to control the pollution 
of entire streams, not just segments of 
our waterways. That act was the begin- 
ning of the “river basin” approach to 
pollution. 

We need only walk a few blocks and 
stand on the banks of the once unspoiled 
Potomac to see what man has done to the 
stream. The stench of the pollutants 
permeates the air and is offensive to us. 
The Potomac, however, it not the only 
river in this condition. The Hudson, the 
Delaware, the Savannah, and many oth- 
ers all over this country are in this con- 
dition or fast approaching this stage. 

What must we do to alleviate and even 
eliminate this problem? We must do 
two things. 

First, we must establish without delay 
adequate water quality standards for our 
interstate streams and hopefully for all 
our waters. Last year’s Water Quality 
Act requires the States to act by June 
30, 1967. All 50 States have indicated an 
intent to do so. 

Second, we must develop adequate 
plans to implement and maintain and 
improve the established water quality 
standards. The plans must be developed 
for the entire basin or a total watershed 
or a lake or our coastal waters. This is 
the thrust of the clean rivers restora- 
tion program authorized by this bill. 

Many of our large cities have devel- 
oped near our great rivers or lakes or 
coastal waters. These cities are depend- 
ent on these waters for many uses. In- 
dustry uses them. People use them for 
drinking, for boating, and for swimming. 
Even our fish and wildlife use them. 
Each of these cities is concerned with 
the effects of pollution on these uses. 
Most cities cannot afford a polluted 
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stream. But some cities respond to the 
problem quicker and try to control their 
pollutants. All of them, however, pol- 
lute these waters in some way. The 
wastes of one community usually affect 
the other communities on the stream. 
Thus, it is important that the effects of 
all the communities on a waterway be 
coordinated. Again this is the thrust of 
the clean rivers approach. 

This approach is new in the pollution 
control field. It is admittedly untried. 
The engineering and economic value of 
the basin concept is, however, not new. 
It is the first time that this approach has 
been used to stimulate State and local 
participation in controlling pollution. 
The possibilities of this new approach 
are unlimited. Coordinated and unified 
efforts in attacking pollution are without 
a doubt the most logical way to accom- 
plish our goal of cleansing the Nation’s 
waterways. 

The bill provides that if a basin lies 
entirely within one State, that is, it 
drains intrastate waters only, the Gov- 
ernor of that State may develop a basin 
plan. If all or part of more than one 
State is within a basin, that is, if the 
basin is drained by interstate waters, 50 
percent of the Governors in that basin 
must concur in the plan. In all cases, 
it is expected that the local communities 
in the basins will participate in develop- 
ing the plans. 

Once the plan is developed it will be 
reviewed by the Federal agencies on the 
Federal level. The Governors would be 
expected to obtain the views of the af- 
fected communities. 

Following this review, the Secretary of 
the Interior must review and approve 
the plan. In the case of the Tennessee 
River the plan will be developed and ap- 
proved by the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. Similarly, in the case of the Dela- 
ware River Basin, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, of which Secretary 
Udall is a member, will review and ap- 
prove the plan. All of these plans must 
then be submitted to Congress for statu- 
tory approval. 

The objective of the basin approach is 
clear and simple. It is to develop a uni- 
fied approach to pollution control. We 
want to develop comprehensive plans for 
pollution control along the same pattern 
followed over the years in the field of 
water resources generally. To date, 
waste treatment has not been considered 
in terms of basin planning. The time 
has come to revamp our thinking and to 
try this new approach. It will not be 
easy, but this does not mean that it 
should not be done. In view of the pres- 
ent condition of the Nation’s waters, the 
basin approach looms up as not only be- 
ing highly desirable, but quite necessary. 

The basin approach offers the commu- 
nities increased Federal grants. ‘The bill 
authorizes up to 40-percent grants for 
the construction of waste treatment 
works without any dollar limitations if 
a comprehensive pollution control and 
abatement basin plan is developed in a 
particular basin and approved by the 
Congress. In addition, the bill offers the 
communities another increase of 10 per- 
cent or a total of 50-percent Federal 
grants if a basin plan is approved and the 
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State wherein the project is located pays 
25 percent of the estimated reasonable 
project costs. 

The principal objective of these in- 
creased grants is to stimulate and to in- 
tensify local and State action to develop 
@ meaningful coordinated approach to 
pollution control. This basin approach 
also will encourage economies and effi- 
ciencies through adequate planning not 
just on a community-by-community 
basis, but on a basin basis. 

In summary, this new basin approach 
to the pollution problem calls for basin 
planning and increased grant incentives 
and offers, as in the case of the existing 
law, an opportunity to shoulder more re- 
sponsibility for cleaning up our Nation’s 
streams. This approach combined with 
the opportunities offered industry by this 
bill will go a long way toward reclaiming 
our Nation’s waters from the malignancy 
of pollution. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to another distinguished member of our 
committee, our dear friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Dorn], such time as he 
may require. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Chairman, this is 
another outstanding piece of legislation 
which will go down in history. I com- 
mend each member of our committee 
for their united efforts to bring this bill 
to you today. I particularly commend 
my distinguished and illustrious col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota 
JOHN BLATNIK, who is now known 
throughout America as Mr. Water Pol- 
lution.” This is another milestone in 
his great career. It is another milestone 
in the history of our great country and 
the modern-day dynamic progress of our 
people; 

I wish to commend the chairman of 
my committee, the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. FALLON], and my great 
and beloved colleague, the gentleman 
from Alabama, Bos Jones. Mr. JONES 
has studied the rivers of this country 
from Maine to California, from Canada 
to Mexico. With the overwhelming pas- 
sage of this legislation today, we can 
look forward to the day when the teem- 
ing millions in American cities will have 
pure water, when they will have recrea- 
tion free of pollution. 

Mr. Chairman, I can even foresee the 
day when our children, yours and mine, 
can wade and swim in the Potomac. 
This bill is a States rights bill; it is a bill 
with emphasis on local government; it is 
a free enterprise bill; it is a bill to pro- 
mote harmony and cooperation between 
business and municipal, county, State, 
and Federal governments: This bill is 
for tomorrow. It is legislation for the 
future. I predict this bill will pass 
unanimously. 8 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
to another effective member of our com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Roserts] such time as he requires. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr, Chairman, T rise 
in support of this amendment, 


Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Chairman, if an 


enemy attack or a sudden natural catas- 
trophe had wreaked the devastation 
Which now exists in Lake Erie, there 
would be no hesitation in declaring it a 


duires the furth 
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Federal disaster area. We would speed 
funds to the area without delay. 

But the poison of pollution which is 
destroying our national water supply has 
been a gradually encroaching process, 
the urgency of which is only beginning 
to be the cause of widespread alarm. 

We who represent the Cleveland area 
have been aware of it from the outset, 
coming as we do from the shores of the 
most badly polluted body of water in the 
Nation. I have consistently voted for 
water pollution control since my fresh- 
man days in the House, in the 84th Con- 
gress, when I cast my first vote for the 
Water Pollution Control Act on June 13, 
1956. 

It is apparent that the efforts of Con- 
gress, working with the States and mu- 
nicipalities, still is insufficient to stem 
this tide of disaster. During the past 
decade I have seen more and more recre- 
ational beaches closed along Lake Erie, 
I have witnessed an alarming drop in 
commercial fishing, I have seen with my 
own eyes the insidious growth of algae 
in the lake, which today covers 4,000 
square miles. 

Lake Erie is the lifeblood of the in- 
dustrial complexes which line it. It is 
the most important resource and asset 
of the State of Ohio. 

As those who know my voting record 
are well aware, I am always cautious 
when I vote to spend the taxpayer’s 
dollar. I have gained some note as an 
economy-minded Member of this House, 
even during times when it was considered 
popular to spend. But it would be false 
economy to vote against the authoriza- 
tion before us today. More billions and 
many of them will be required to do the 
job which so desperately needs to be done. 
The economy, the health and the welfare 
of too many millions of citizens depend 
upon our action today and our intelligent 
planning and funding for the future. 

I wish to express my complete support 
of today’s bill to increase funds available 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, water 
pollution is our greatest natural resource 
problem today. It is a manmade 
scourge that threatens the future of 
many people, and perhaps our country. 
No matter how much we have tried to 
solve the problem—and we have tried 
more and more in recent years—it has 
not.beenenough. > 

I strongly urge passage of H.R. 16076, 
so that we may expand and accelerate 
our attack upon this national problem, 
which affects us all. Unless we do that, 
our children might say that we did too 
little and too late. 

The bill would make important im- 
provements in the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. That act now author- 
izes Federal grants to municipalities to 
assist in construction of waste treatment 
works. In the last 10 years, Federal, 
State, and local agencies spent over $3.8 
billion on such works, of which over $800 
million was in Federal grants. But the 
backlog. of needed treatment facilities, 
including obsolete facilities that should 
be replaced or supplemented, now re- 
A er, expenditure of at 
least another $4 billion. We are on a 
treadmill. 
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This bill would increase the $150 mil- 
lion authorized for fiscal year 1967 for 
sewage works to $300 million for 1968, 
with further increases up to $950 mil- 
lion for 1971. We need these increases. 
They will benefit us all. 

The bill would also liberalize the 
amounts that could be granted to com- 
munities for treatment works. It would 
double the present dollar limitation on 
grants for smaller projects from 1.2 to 
2.4 million, and for projects serving two 
or more communities from 4.8 to 9.6 mil- 
lion. Under certain conditions the 
amount of the Federal grant could be 
up to 50 percent of the project cost. 

The bill has other important features. 
One of the greatest sources of pollution 
is flow from combined storm and sani- 
tary sewers. We have this problem in 
Cleveland, and in over 1,900 other com- 
munities. When these sewers were built, 
they had capacity for both rainwater and 
sewage. But population grew, while the 
sewage system capacity was fixed. So 
in heavy rain, sewage is washed into the 
surface waters, helping to ruin their 
quality. The act now allows the Federal 
Government to pay 50 percent of the cost 
of projects to demonstrate a new or im- 
proved method of controlling such dis- 
charges. The bill would allow the Gov- 
ernment to pay 100 percent. We need to 
find an answer to this phase of the prob- 
lem. 

The bill provides for strong Federal 
support for an accelerated program of 
research including for the first time 
grants to industry. If we are to succeed 
in solving the problem of water pollution 
control, we must have the help of indus- 
try. The Federal Government would 
bear up to $1 million or 70 percent of the 
cost of research for any project that 
would have industrywide application. 
By stepping up research, we can evolve 
new tools and weapons and methods to 
carry out our national attack. 

The bill has many other important 
and desirable features. It is a product 
of the careful, skilled, and dedicated 
work of members of the Public Works 
Committee, of which the inspired efforts 
of our colleagues, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, Bos Joneses, and the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, JOHN BLATNIK, has 
been outstanding. 

This legislation is of paramount im- 
portance to the future of our Nation. It 
would strengthen significantly our na- 
tional program of water pollution con- 
trol. We have no other course if we are 
to avoid national disaster. 

Mr, HALL, Mr. Chairman, I have just 
learned that I may have to be off the 
floor of the House when the vote is taken 
on the water pollution bill. It appears 
there will be no opposition to this meas- 
ure and that its passage is assured. 
Nevertheless, I want to make clear my 
support for this bill and the potential it 
affords for bringing us closer to the goal 
of clear, clean water. I have often said 
we must establish clear priorities in these 
times of deficit spending and,.in my 
opinion, the priority which this bill de- 
Serves ranks far ahead of the measure 
which passed the House yesterday. 

I am, especially pleased that earlier 
today the House recognized the impor- 
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tance of pollution control by extending 
an exemption from the suspension of the 
investment tax credit to those firms in 
industry which seek to implement new 
pollution control measures. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 16076, as amended and report- 
ed by the Committee on Public Works. 
No more important single issue faces our 
country today than the problem of “good 
water.” The steadily increasing pollu- 
tion of the once-clear waters of 
the United States has become a problem 
of immediate concern to all citizens. 
The magnitude of this problem is so 
great that a solution must be found in 
short order, and such a solution will re- 
quire the concerted action of all levels 
of government. We Clevelanders are, 
perhaps, more aware of this than others 
because of the condition of our own Lake 
Erie and Cuyahoga River. 

The Federal Government has long 
played a leading role in the improve- 
ment of our rivers and harbors and has 
financed and directed irrigation and 
flood control projects since the early 
1900's. However, it was not until 1956 
under the Eisenhower administration 
that the first comprehensive Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act was enacted. 
Under this act, grants were made to 
States and interstate agencies for water 
pollution control activities, and to 
municipalities for the construction of 
sewage treatment works. Also, a perma- 
nent procedure for governing Federal 
abatement action against interstate pol- 
lution was established. 

Although the 1956 act was a good be- 
ginning and laid a firm foundation for 
future action, it soon became apparent 
that, if this program were to be suc- 
cessful, there would have to be greater 
State financial participation in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works. It 
was established clearly that Federal aid 
should serve as an inducement, rather 
than a substitute, for added State and 
local participation. H.R. 16076, as re- 
ported by the committee, accepts this 
principle. It contains substantial in- 
ducements to the States to participate in 
the cost of projects under both the ac- 
celerated existing program and the pro- 
posed clean rivers program. 

The provisions of H.R. 16076 are as fol- 
lows: It provides $2.45 billion for sewage 
treatment plants through June 30, 1971; 
it doubles the present dollar limitations 
on grants for smaller projects from $1.2 
to $2.4 million and for projects serv- 
ing two or more communities from 
$4.8 to $9.6 million; it would add an ad- 
ditional 10 percent to the present 30-per- 
cent Federal grant, making a total of 40 
percent if the States contribute 30 per- 
cent; it would establish a new concept of 
incentive grants amounting to 10 per- 
cent for the development of basin plans 
for water pollution control; it would in- 
crease the total Federal grant by another 
10 percent, or up to 50 percent under 
the basin plan, if the States matched to 
the extent of 25 percent of the total 
costs. 

Another important provision of this 
bill lays the foundation for possible fu- 
ture legislation that could provide for 
additional pollution control and abate- 
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ment. It directs the Secretary of Inte- 
rior to conduct an investigation and 
study of methods for providing incen- 
tives to assist in the construction of 
facilities and works by industry to reduce 
or abate water pollution. This study 
shall include the possible use of tax in- 
centives as well as other methods of 
financial assistance. A bill which I have 
introduced, H.R. 11866, would provide 
tax incentives for industry to meet this 
problem. 

The pollution of our streams and wa- 
terways has been going on so long that 
we cannot expect a clean-up overnight, 
but we must make steady progress. In- 
creased participation by the Federal 
Government along with State and local 
cooperation—made possible under H.R. 
16076—should facilitate further progress 
in this area, in a partnership in which 
responsibility is shared. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Chairman, with- 
out a doubt, the most perplexing and 
challenging feature of this very impor- 
tant legislation before the House Public 
Works Committee concerned the dollars 
to be authorized for the increased grants 
offered by this bill for the construction 
of waste treatment works. The mem- 
bers of our Committee all agreed that 
the present pace of the construction 
grant side of the pollution control pro- 
gram is too slow. We recognize that 
more needs to be done and that there 
is a tremendous backlog of projects in 
this country today, not to mention the 
fact that in addition to the backlog we 
must be prepared to re-build projects 
that are now obsolescent and to build 
projects that will match population in- 
creases. But, even with this knowledge, 
we lacked adequate information to sup- 
port most of the proposed dollar in- 
creases. 

We were told that the Conference of 
State Sanitary Engineers 1966 study esti- 
mated, based on a comparison of 20 cities, 
that the backlog alone in needed waste 
treatment works was $2.643 billion. The 
cities themselves, however, estimated that 
the true backlog is about 3.33 times the 
reported conference backlog or about 
$8.90 billion. Such a wide discrepancy 
makes one wonder about the reliability 
of either of these figures. 

The administration’s revised proposal 
of last July 20 recommended a new dol- 
lar authorization of $3.25 billion over a 
5-year period beginning July 1, 1968. In 
addition, the administration’s proposal 
would add an additional $50 million this 
year. 

On the other hand, S. 2947, as passed 
by the other body, authorized $5.850 bil- 
lion over a 5-year period beginning July 
1, 1968. That bill did not change the 
amount of $150 million authorized for 
this fiscal year. 

The committee was of the unanimous 
opinion that a substantial increase in the 
authorization was needed this year. The 
members believed that the time had come 
for the Federal Government to make a 
meaningful and, in the face of the stag- 
gering proportions of the job to be done, 
a realistic commitment to participate 
fully in obtaining the President’s and the 
Nation’s goal of cleaning and preserving 
“entire river basins from their sources to 
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their mouths.” The members of the 
committee clearly want the program to 
move at a swifter pace, but, let me em- 
phasize, they did not want to turn this 
into a crash program. The job cannot 
be done overnight. Thus, the committee 
agreed to adopt the annual increments 
in the administration’s proposal, except 
for the first year, but the committee 
limited the authorization to 4 fiscal years 
instead of the 5 years in the administra- 
tion’s proposal in S. 2947. The Commit- 
tee added the $50 million, which the 
administration included in this fiscal 
year, to the first fiscal year of this new 
authorization. 

The committee’s authorization of $2.3 
billion is the most reasonable estimate of 
the need. It will serve to stimulate the 
States and local communities into action 
on a much more accelerated pace, while 
at the same time it will not mislead them 
or lull them into the belief that the Fed- 
eral Government is going to do the whole 
job. That is the message conveyed by the 
extremely accelerated increases author- 
ized by S. 2947. We can ill afford to allow 
the States or the local communities to 
think for even a very brief period that 
the responsibility for pollution control 
now rests entirely with the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This would be disastrous to 
the program. The States and local com- 
munities must continue to exercise the 
primary responsibility in the field. 

Also, it should be remembered that this 
figure of $2.3 billion in the House bill or 
the $5.85 billion figure in S. 2947 is only 
an authorization. It is not an appropria- 
tion. With the increased costs of our 
foreign and other domestic programs, we 
cannot be assured that the actual appro- 
priations will even approximate the an- 
nual authorization. Thus, we should not 
mislead the American people at this 
stage. To do so, would be courting a dis- 
aster which we cannot allow to happen. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not agree more with the remarks of the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Maryland [Mr 
FALLON]. 

We have come a long way since 1956 
in our fight against pollution. The pub- 
lic awareness of the parameters of the 
problem has grown tremendously in 
these short 10 years. The Nation’s cities, 
once quite passive, to the problem now 
are exhibiting encouraging signs of a 
keen and urgent desire to conquer pollu- 
tion as quickly as possible. These cities, 
big and small, are, however, under great 
financial strain. The demands on their 
budgets stagger the imagination. They 
want to do the job, but they need help. 
Thus, they have turned to the Federal 
Government. We cannot turn our backs 
to them. We must be responsive. But, 
we should not delude ourselves or the 
cities into thinking that large sums of 
money alone will accomplish wonders. 
There is no doubt that substantially more 
money is needed, but that is not all that 
is needed. 

When the members of the committee 
considered the problem of dollar au- 
thorizations, it was necessary to look 
behind the figures presented by the sani- 
tary engineers and the cities. We had 
to look at the capability—other than 
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financial capability—of the cities to 
spend large sums, assuming appropria- 
tions approximated these large figures, 
in an effective manner. When we did 
this, we found that the cities had not 
yet “tooled up” for these sums. 

One of the most important problems 
facing all cities of every size was the lack 
of adequately trained technical and pro- 
fessional people in the field of water pol- 
lution control. The Nation has made 
great strides in pollution control re- 
search in the last few years. We have 
concentrated our efforts in this area and 
in building waste treatment plants. But, 
to a large extent we have neglected a key 
element of effective pollution control, 
namely, trained personnel. 

As we proceed on an accelerated pace— 
but not on a crash basis—we simultane- 
ously create a need to intensify our ef- 
forts in supplying adequate personnel. 
We cannot hope to operate waste treat- 
ment plants efficiently and effectively 
until we have trained competent people. 
Thus, without this key element, it is 
unrealistic and wasteful to expand our 
efforts too greatly. 

The bill before you today authorizes 
the Secretary to make a complete inves- 
tigation to determine the need for addi- 
tional trained State and local personnel 
to carry out pollution control. The study 
must be completed by July 1, 1967. In 
addition, the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act now authorizes grants to 
cover the cost of training personnel. The 
committee has urged the Secretary to 
use this authority to the greatest extent 
possible. 

Another problem facing the cities was 
created last year by the Water Quality 
Act of 1965. That act requires the States 
to establish water quality standards by 
June 30, 1967, and, if they fail to do so, 
the Secretary of the Interior must act. 
The uncertainty concerning what those 
standards will be makes it difficult for 
these cities to plan effectively. While 
we would not want these cities to wait, 
we can appreciate the problem. 

A third problem is research. There 
are many areas in the pollution control 
field that need further research, such as 
the problem of storm sewers. More re- 
search is needed in the fleld of industrial 
waters. Research should include the de- 
velopment of techniques for area treat- 
ment of wastes, either as combinations 
of municipal and industrial wastes or as 
combinations of industrial wastes. 

The solids resulting from treatment of 
wastes pose problems, particularly in 
metropolitan areas where land is not 
available for solid waste disposal. The 
practice of haulage of solids for disposal 
into lakes or ocean can merely change 
the location of water quality impairment, 
Research is urged into means of reduc- 
ing the amount of solids and into meth- 
ods of disposal which improve the over- 
all situation. 

The committee also understands that 
comprehensive studies -haye demon- 
strated the desirability of having more 
effective techniques to appraise the as- 
similative capacity of streams in order 
to better assess effects of increasing pop- 
ulations; and industrial and agricultural 
usage. We believe that since the proper 
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usage of such capacity is both an eco- 
nomic resource and an integral compo- 
nent in assessing water quality stand- 
ards, demonstration projects to deter- 
mine practical measuring and control 
techniques would be most desirable. 

Also, since the objective of the pollu- 
tion control program is to provide water 
of acceptable quality, research is needed 
to explore possible supplemental treat- 
ment techniques, and methods for treat- 
ing the residual water quality problems 
which remain in areas where treatment 
facilities have been constructed, This 
would include methods which would per- 
mit harvesting algae and recovering silt 
from land erosion. Research is also 
needed to better define the water quality 
levels which do adversely affect those 
using the water. 

H.R. 16076 provides additional re- 
search authority and funds which should 
be extremely useful in resolving this 
problem. 

These are the problems facing the 
cities today. They are not insurmount- 
able, but they must be considered in ar- 
riving at a dollar authorization that 
makes a meaningful Federal commit- 
ment to fight pollution and at the same 
time is not misleading. 

Let me also emphasize, as my col- 
league, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON], has done, that more re- 
liable cost figures are needed relative to 
the national requirements under this 
program. We cannot effectively under- 
stand the scope of the problem until we 
obtain adequate cost data. The bill di- 
rects the Secretary of the Interior to 
submit this data for the 3-year period 
beginning July 1, 1968, to the Congress 
by January 10, 1968. 

Again, let me urge passage of this vital 
legislation. 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly endorse H.R. 16076. 
Those of us in northern Virginia at 
‘times tend to think of the Potomac as 
“ours.” But the Potomac also belongs 
to the Nation. Likewise, the rivers, 
streams, and lakes of all sections of the 
country belong partly to Virginians. 
Pollution of any of our waters deprive all 
citizens of their usefulness and beauty, 
and I feel it is a necessary and appro- 
priate Federal function to continue 
financial support of State and local pro- 
grams to clean up our waters; to support 
research for improved means of prevent- 
ing future sources of pollution; and to 
coordinate both of these efforts. 

This bill is particularly commendable, 
I believe, from several standpoints. The 
authorization of $2.3 billion for the next 
4 years appears to be realistic in terms 
of what can actually be used during that 
period. The planning of many projects 
is incomplete, and State and local finan- 
cial resources are reported to be inade- 
‘quate to supply their share of a more 
‘comprehensive program. The increased 
‘grants in this bill should in time help to 
‘alleviate the latter situation. Future 
legislation can increase the authoriza- 
tion, if it is found desirable, after results 
‘of a cost estimate study required by the 
‘pill are evaluated. 

The increased flexibility of the grant 
program provided by H.R. 16076 and the 
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incentive grants for projects in approved 
river basin plans should effectively stim- 
ulate more State and local participation. 
I feel this is an important step forward. 
The incentive grant formula is designed 
to be equitable to projects both in and 
out of an approved basin plan. It is 
geared to induce rapid development of 
new plans in a manner which will not 
slow down old programs. 

Since water pollution has become such 
a harsh enemy to our natural resources, 
we all, perhaps, wish we could pass legis- 
lation that could feasibly do more now— 
I do—but I believe this bill sets a reason- 
able course. I hope it is enacted. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I support H.R. 16076, the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Amendments and 
Clean Rivers Restoration Act of 1966, 
because it is necessary legislation to 
further implement our efforts to meet a 
critical public problem which is grow- 
ing in urgency every year. This legis- 
lation provides for reasonable accelera- 
tion of the current Federal grant pro- 
gram, includes greater State participa- 
tion, encourages river basin planning, 
and authorizes research as to incentives 
necessary to reduce industrial, agricul- 
tural, and other types of pollution not 
related to municipal waste treatment 
programs. I am constrained to point 
out, however, that while this bill is defi- 
nitely a needed and logical step in the 
right direction, it is not—as some might 
wish to believe—a Federal panacea for 
our entire water pollution problem. This 
task will continue to require the fullest 
cooperation of States and local govern- 
ments as well. 

There are few problems in America to- 
day as vital as our need for a present 
and future supply of clean, pure water. 
Not only does water pollution menace 
our public health, destroy fish and wild- 
life, and ruin natural beauty, it also ad- 
versely affects our manufacturing proc- 
esses, reduces property values, and sub- 
stantially raises our taxes. It is sur- 
prising to many to learn that the average 
individual in these United States daily 
uses over 60 gallons of water in his 
home. We are told, too, that if we were 
to prorate the amount of water used in 
our behalf by businesses, governments, 
and farms, on a per capita basis, it would 
amount to approximately 1,850 gallons 
a day—and by the year 2000, the rate 
will be 3,000 gallons a day for each per- 
son. It should be obvious to everyone, 
therefore, that as our population con- 
tinues to expand, extensive reuse of our 
existing water resources in the future 
will be the rule rather than the excep- 
tion; and we can expect a rising curve 
of water treatment costs to maintain 
essential quality standards. 

As a member of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works which has reported H.R. 16076, 
I feel that this bill will considerably 
assist in this ever-increasing effort to 
end the wasteful and unnecessary pollu- 
tion of our Nation’s most valuable nat- 
ural resource. This bill, in my judg- 
ment, is an acceptable compromise of 
the several versions considered. Under 
this bill, there will be an increase in the 
maximum grants from $1.2 million to 
$2.4 million for individual projects, and 
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from $4.8 million to $9.6 million for proj- 
ects serving a combination of several 
municipalities—or 30 percent, whichever 
is less. The present Federal contribu- 
tion of 30 percent, if the State contrib- 
utes 30 percent to all projects in any 
one fiscal year, is raised to 40 percent. 
Thus, the bill provides for sufficient ac- 
celeration in the Federal grant program 
and includes a substantial inducement to 
the States to participate in the cost of 
these programs. This provision will 
bring the States more actively into the 
program, will hopefully reduce the need 
for future Federal funds, and will stimu- 
late and encourage local communities to 
provide adequate sewage treatment fa- 
cilities. 

Likewise, if a project is a part of an 
approved plan for water pollution con- 
trol and abatement in a river basin, 
coastal waters, bays, lakes, and so forth, 
it is eligible for an incentive grant of 10 
percent above the basic 30 percent grant 
provided in existing law, with no dollar 
limitation. The Federal grant would 
then be 40 percent and may even be in- 
creased to 50 percent if the State agrees 
to contribute 25 percent for all projects 
constructed in any fiscal year. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that this bill, aside from providing for 
basin planning, is still primarily an ex- 
pansion of the existing Federal program 
of grants for constructions of municipal 
sewage treatment plants. It will not 
solve pollution problems arising from the 
many sources unrelated to municipal 
sewage. Thus, to call it a “clean rivers” 
bill would be a misnomer. But it does 
lay the groundwork for more comprehen- 
sive future legislation by authorizing a 
study of tax and other incentives to 
abate industrial pollution, methods to 
control agricultural pollution, as well as 
Federal grants for research and demon- 
stration projects. 

I believe, too, that H.R. 16076 is far 
more realistic with regard to cost than 
the bill already passed by the Senate. 
Whereas S. 2947 would authorize $6 bil- 
lion for grants through 1972, our com- 
mittee’s bill proposes $2.4 billion through 
1971. This would appear to be more in 
line with the ability of States and com- 
munities to properly utilize these funds 
and also reduces the inflationary effect 
at a time when inflation is of widespread 
concern. It must be remembered fur- 
ther that numerous other Federal pro- 
grams offer similar assistance in this 
field. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 
16076 represents an adept melding of 
several compelling arguments on the ex- 
tent to which the national water pollu- 
tion control effort should be accelerated. 
I believe it presents the most reason- 
able course of action that can be taken 
at this time. 

There should be no need to describe 
again the critical water problems: which 
the country faces today and which, with- 
out stepped-up action, will worsen in the 
very near future. A portrait of the pol- 
Iution- caused waste of our water 
resources. was presented to the Congress 
just last year and was the reason for 
passage of the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
The situation is virtually no better today. 
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This year, the sixth consecutive year of 
drought in this section of the country, 
brought water use restrictions to this 
very building. 

In light of the seriousness of the prob- 
lem, one of the few critical questions 
which can be raised concerning H.R. 
16076 is whether this legislation goes far 
enough. The $2,450 million which the 
bill authorizes for sewage treatment 
plant construction over the next 5 
years is admittedly not the final solution 
to the water pollution problem. It does, 
however, authorize for fiscal year 1971 
an amount more than six times great- 
er than the authorization for the current 
fiscal year. And there is a legitimate 
question whether the States will be able 
to utilize even the full amounts which 
are authorized under H.R. 16076. The 
bill provides attractive incentives to en- 
courage the States to take advantage of 
these funds. The problem is can the 
States gear up their pollution control 
efforts to even the comparative moderate 
pace which is set by this bill. 

The cost estimate study which the bill 
authorizes will hopefully end the confu- 
sion over present estimates of the size 
of our pollution problem. When better 
data from that study is presented, we 
can extend or adjust the authorizations 
accordingly. In the meantime, we should 
certainly be more than willing to pro- 
vide the amounts called for in H.R. 16076, 
amounts which we know are necessary 
and which we know stand the best 
chance of being put to good use. 

I would like to mention that three dif- 
ferent municipalities in my district of 
Rhode Island have passed formal reso- 
lutions urging support of this bill, and 
one newspaper, the Observer wrote a 
front-page story making the flat state- 
ment that the clean rivers pilot program 
“could save the Woonasquatucket River” 
from extinction. 

As the scope of pollution control 
broadens, the need for coordination and 
planning increases also. The clean riy- 
ers restoration program of H.R. 16076— 
the river basin pollution control provi- 
sions—permits this coordinated ap- 
proach. By providing up to 50 percent 
of the cost of municipal sewage treat- 
ment construction in these basins, this 
bill makes possible the elimination of 
municipal pollution from entire rivers. 
Basinwide plans, developed jointly by 
the States, will be subject to review by 
the Department of the Interior, the Wa- 
ter Resources Council, and the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, with the Congress having the au- 
thority for final approval. 

The health aspects of this planning 
would seem to come under the purview 
of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, although that Department 
is not. mentioned in section 203 of the 
bill. However, in view of the Interde- 
partmental Agreement Concerning Con- 
sultation Between Departments of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and the 
Interior,” dated September 2, 1966, this 
additional coordination is covered. 

The $228 million in research expendi- 
tures which H.R. 16076 authorizes 
through fiscal 1969 is worthy of mention 
also. This includes more than $56 mil- 
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lion for badly needed industrial pollu- 
tion research. It also includes $3 mil- 
lion for studies of estuaries. Our estu- 
aries, as every coastal State knows, are 
in dire need of pollution abatement if 
they are to continue as sources of our 
shellfish and as recreational areas. The 
authorized comprehensive estuarine 
study, which will be completed in 3 
years, will include recommendations for 
a comprehensive national program for 
their preservation, study, use, and de- 
velopment. 

H.R. 16076, then, presents a well- 
planned program of continued and rea- 
sonably accelerated water pollution con- 
trol. It will permit us to move ahead 
with a national clean-up campaign while 
providing the facts that will enable us to 
evaluate and improve these efforts in the 
future, 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, water 
pollution control is one of the most im- 
portant, but costly, domestic problems in 
our Nation today. In recent years, the 
Congress has taken definite steps toward 
solving that problem, but we still have 
a long way to go. 

Before us today is legislation which 
offers another major advance toward the 
goal. The principal handicap confront- 
ing the cities and towns charged with 
contributing to cleaning up our rivers is 
the enormous expense of constructing 
the necessary sewage treatment plants. 
The total cost for restoring cleanliness 
to the rivers of the United States has 
been estimated as high as $100 billion, 

No one should be mislead into believ- 
ing, therefore, that the title of the “Clean 
Rivers Restoration Program” in this 
pending bill means the problem is being 
suddenly eliminated. The title spells out 
the objective rather than assuring its 
attainment in one big flourish. In that 
regard I believe we are here on the right 
track. 

As to the amount of money authorized 
by this bill, although it is less than that 
sought by the Senate-passed bill, S. 2947, 
the figures herein appear more realistic 
under existing conditions. It is con- 
ceivable, of course, that as more and 
more States follow the lead of my home 
State of Massachusetts in taking advan- 
tage of the incentive provisions of this 
and previous legislation, the authoriza- 
tions for some of the future years may 
justifiably be revised upward. 

Let me for a moment refer back to the 
situation in Massachusetts. Through 
the initiative of Governor Volpe and a 
select legislative committee headed by 
Senator Ward of Fitchburg, a compre- 
hensive bipartisan study was made into 
the pollution control needs in the Com- 
monwealth—inspired by the provisions 
of the Water Quality Act of 1965 and 
the prospect offered by the proposed 
clean rivers program. As a result, the 
Massachusetts Legislature this year 
voted to bond $150 million for use in pro- 
viding the State’s share and easing the 
burden of the individual communities 
and thereby entitle Massachusetts to a 
larger allocation of Federal funds, 

I do not believe that any State has 
thus far done more to meet the great 
cost factor for construction of ‘sewage 
treatment plants, which the bill before 
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us so materially helps. In fact, the Fed- 
eral construction grant authorization 
for pollution control purposes in the cur- 
rent 1967 fiscal year is only $150 million 
for the entire country—giving some idea 
of the Bay State’s determination, aided 
by a bond for that amount, to lick its 
own river pollution problem. 

Massachusetts and other New England 
States are out in front in another respect 
related to cleaning up our area’s rivers. 
The Governors of the six New England 
States were the first to request formation 
of a river basins commission. One year 
ago this coming October 15, the Federal 
Water Resources Council approved crea- 
tion of the New England River Basins 
Commission as the first such organiza- 
tion so sanctioned. I was pleased to be 
advised recently that the signing of the 
Presidential order to formalize this com- 
mission is imminent. 

The clean rivers restoration program 
we are now considering, it is good to 
note, provides for incentive grants for 
up to 50 percent Federal participation 
for river basin plans to achieve proper 
water quality control. In this regard 
the New England River Basins Commis- 
sion should be in the forefront in devel- 
oping such a plan, particularly insofar 
as the Merrimack River Basin is con- 
cerned. The Massachusetts portion of 
this basin is primarily in my congres- 
sional district, so I naturally am hopeful 
that this phase of the program before us 
will lead to early launching of a basin 
project for the Merrimack River. 

Although this bili does not go as far 
as I would like to see in respect to in- 
centives for industrial construction of 
sewage treatment plants, it does provide 
for a study by the Secretary of the In- 
terior looking toward appropriate future 
legislation. We will not have truly 
“clean rivers” until treatment of indus- 
trial sewage not tied in to municipal 
sewer systems is also assured. Toward 
that end I have submitted a bill to give 
industries income tax credit for the ex- 
penses of installing their own treatment 
plants. I hope some such legislation will 
be enacted to help provide the missing 
segment of the clean rivers restoration 
program. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the com- 
mittee has here produced a basically 
sound bill, and I urge its approval and 
early resolving of its differences and 
those of the Senate-passed measure so 
that we can get on with this vital pro- 


gram. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in favor of H.R. 16076 to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 

This legislation will provide for the 
development of basin pollution control 
and abatement plans through the estab- 
lishment of additional incentives; and 
by increasing grants under the existing 
program for waste treatment, 

The bill will accomplish this by pro- 
viding $2.45 billion for sewage treatment 
plants through June 30, 1971; double the 
present dollar limitations on grants for 
smaller projects from $1.2 to $2.4 mil- 
lion, and for projects serving two or 
more communities from $4.8 to $9.6 mil- 
lion; add an additional 10 percent to the 
present 30 percent Federal grant, mak- 
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ing a total of 40 percent if the States 
contribute 30 percent. 

This legislation also will establish a 
new concept of incentive grants amount- 
ing to 10 percent for the development of 
basin plans for water pollution control; 
will increase the total Federal grant by 
another 10 percent, or up to 50 percent 
under the basin plan, if the States 
match to the extent of 25 percent of 
the total costs; will provide $228 million 
for research through June 30, 1969; will 
authorize financial help to the States in 
preparing basin plans; will provide reim- 
bursement for projects starting after 
June 30, 1966; and will authorize studies 
of cost estimates, additional State per- 
sonnel, financial assistance to industry, 
research on industrial wastes, and 
estuaries. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I want to 
compliment Senator EDMUND MUSKIE, of 
Maine, and Senator EDWARD M. KEN- 
NEDY, of Massachusetts, for their lead- 
ership in the Senate in pushing this 
legislation through Congress; and the 
League of Women Voters, for their long 
and active interest in this very impor- 
tant legislation. I would also like to 
commend State Senator Joseph D. Ward, 
of Fitchburg, Mass., for his leadership 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, which 
recently enacted a clean water act de- 
signed to give financial assistance to 
Massachusetts communities as a supple- 
ment to Federal assistance under the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
an effort to combat pollution on Mas- 
sachusetts streams; and to State Repre- 
sentative Roger L. Bernashe, of Chico- 
pee, who is chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Legislative Committee on Water 
Supply and Water Resources, for his ef- 
forts in battling against the further pol- 
lution of Massachusetts rivers. 

On September 6 last I joined Senator 
KENNEDY, Congressman SILVIO CONTE, 
and Secretary of Interior Stewart Udall 
in an inspection of the Connecticut 
River. The Secretary had been invited 
by Senator KENNEDY to tour the major 
rivers in Massachusetts and to see first 
hand the need for further Federal finan- 
cial assistance in the construction of 
sewage treatment plants so that com- 
munities can help clean up pollution on 
the Connecticut, the Blackstone, the 
Merrimack, and the Charles Rivers in 
our Commonwealth. 

Mr. Chairman, the double threat in- 
herent in water pollution, that to public 
health and that to the historic natural 
charm and beauty of our country, should 
prompt us to act quickly and wisely, be- 
fore our rivers are fouled beyond feasible 
recall, or to a point where expenses of 
such reclamation will be gigantic. In 
view of such an encroachment of indus- 
trial waste and public sewage on the 
beauty of our richly endowed Connect- 
icut River, I introduced a bill in the 
House a short time ago to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the 
feasibility and desirability of a Connect- 
icut River National Recreation Area. 
This study included provisions for the 
cleansing of the water itself. H.R. 16076 
is similarly designed to cope with this 
growing danger of stagnation and ugli- 
ness on our national waterways. 
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This far-reaching and imaginative bill 
is the latest and most comprehensive in 
a series of pollution control laws of ever- 
increasing scope. It complements logi- 
cally the original Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, and such related meas- 
ures as the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
This act also strengthens other existing 
laws, including the Oil Pollution Act of 
1924. By removing the upper ceiling re- 
strictions on Federal grants for sewage 
treatment plants by providing a 30-per- 
cent grant regardless of the total cost of 
the project, this bill entices increased 
activity, by State and local governments, 
in pollution elimination programs. Also, 
further encouragement is supplied by a 
bonus of 10 percent of the total project 
cost to be awarded to communities de- 
veloping comprehensive metropolitan 
plans. 

This supplement would bolster tre- 
mendously the efforts of the 26 pollu- 
tion-plagued Massachusetts communities 
along the Connecticut River that are 
now striving to hold back the ominous 
buildup of filth and refuse in their river. 
Such grants would be of significant aid 
in defraying the estimated $20 million it 
will cost these cities and towns to con- 
struct adequate facilities. Without this 
aid, many of these communities would 
lack the resources to undertake such 
projects themselves, 

In addition to all these highly bene- 
ficial services which this act authorizes, 
it also stipulates that scientific research 
and experimentation take place. It is 
evident that if we are to ever finally win 
the war against water pollution, we must 
better understand its various forms and 
the precise ways in which it affects our 
rivers. Specifically, this legislation calls 
for detailed study of the pollution prob- 
lem in estuaries and estuarine zones of 
the United States, and a study by the 
Secretary of the Interior of the final big 
picture impact and costs of pollution 
control and abatement. In respect to 
efficient implementation of all these en- 
deavors, this bill would cause a study 
concerning the need for additional 
trained State and local personnel to carry 
out the program pursuant to this act. 

Mr. Chairman, for all these important 
and pertinent reasons, I urge the adop- 
tion of this forward-looking piece of 
legislation in order that clean, health- 
ful, and beautiful waterways be restored 
to the bounty of national resources. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, it is a 
privilege for me to identify myself and 
my district with the work that is being 
done by this Congress in the field of 
water pollution abatement and control 
and to acknowledge the debt of grati- 
tude owed the Public Works Committee 
for the attack that has been launched 
at its urging for clean water, which will 
be continued in this legislation. 

We have only begun to fight this prob- 
lem, but the efforts of the able members 
of this committee and their counterparts 
in the other body—the “Mr. Cleans” of 
the Congress as described by the Boston 
Herald—have awakened the awareness 
of our people across the country and 
made possible the first, difficult steps in 
the long journey toward restoration of 
our clean waters. 
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The spotlight of public attention has 
been glaringly focused on continuing and 
ever-increasing pollution of our water re- 
sources in recent months. Studies, arti- 
cles, proposals, and recommendations 
have been numerous, indeed. While 
there remains little left to be said with 
regard to the preciousness of our natural 
water resources or the critical threat to 
those resources from pollution—uncon- 
trolled and unabated—TI believe a recent 
article, titled “Our Dying Waters: The 
Story of a National Disgrace,” very aptly 
speaks the mind of most of us. 

With regard to this country’s water re- 
sources, our heritage of clean water, the 
article’s author, John Bird, says: 

We Americans were privileged to start our 
national life on a virtually unused, unspoiled 
continent, The country which became the 
United States was vast and beautiful, a land- 
scape of mountains, valleys and plains, all 
drained by one of the world’s most generous 
systems of waters: crystal-clear mountain 
brooks, meandering lowland creeks, great 
rolling rivers, massive fresh-water lakes and 
salty bays and estuaries. Here was a primary 
source of life, wealth and enjoyment beyond 
measure, it seemed to our forefathers— 
enough good water to meet a nation’s needs 
for all time to come. 


The author continues, addressing him- 
Self forcefully to the despoilation of 
these resources—the manmade threats 
to our supply of clean water: 

Within a few generations we have fouled 
and degraded our beautiful waters. We have 
filled our streams with raw excrement and 
garbage laden with disease. We have 
stained them with oil, coal dust, tar, dyes and 
chemical “liquors” discharged by industries, 
We have burned them with powerful acids 
which destroy all aquatic life except a 
stringy, loathsome type of algae. We have 
turned them gray and murky with silt and 
sludge, smothering shellfish and other forms 
of bottom life. We have used them to dis- 
pose of residues containing long-lasting 
poisons, some so powerful that less than one 
part per billion in a stream can kill fish. 
And, as though to show our contempt for 
our natural scene, we have dumped billions 
of tons of trash and offal in our once lovely 
waters: beer cans, worn-out tires, old mat- 
tresses, rusty oil drums, refuse from hos- 
pitals, broken glass, dead animals, junked 
automobiles, 


Can any one of us turn deaf ears to 
this indictment? I cannot shut my eyes 
to the warning signs posted the length 
of Rock Creek, which I pass each day on 
my way to and from my office, crypti- 
cally warning: “No Wading or Swim- 
ming. Polluted Water.” Visitors to 
Mount Vernon, walking down to the boat 
landing on the Potomac River, a matter 
of a few hundred yards from the home 
of our first President, are greeted by a 
sign advising: “Do Not Come Into Con- 
tact With Polluted Water.” 

Massachusetts’ First Congressional 
District is not immune. 

My hometown newspaper, the Berk- 
shire Eagle of Pittsfield, commenting ed- 
itorially on two bills I introduced in 
February of this year in my fight against 
water pollution, described three rivers in 
my district as “horrible examples’ of 
polluted waters. 

Flowing across the easternmost area 
of the First District is New England’s 
longest river, the Connecticut, singled 
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out by the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration for a pollution con- 
ference late in 1963, and subsequent 
enforcement action. 

An increasing number of letters come 
into my office to report divided interests 
vying for water rights to lakes and res- 
ervoirs, of dead game fish in mountain 
streams, and low water levels leaving 
boating and swimming areas inacces- 
sible and unusable, of slack streamflows 
and falling water levels concentrating 
the pollution. 

All of this has taken place in an area 
described in writings of the 19th century 
as “a landscape that combines every va- 
riety of beauty—valleys, small lakes 
glittering like sapphires, noble masses of 
granite rocks, clear mountain brooks, 
and sunset glories.” 

The time for decisive, far-reaching 
action in Massachusetts can be delayed 
no longer. I am sure the same can be 
said for virtually every State and every 
congressional district in the Nation, 
whether that action is called for on a 
broad scale or in terms of a single 
treatment facility. 

The action of this body, in approving 
H.R. 16076, will be the hallmark of the 
future for our water resources and our 
ability to allay the threats to those re- 
sources through research, development, 
engineering, planning, construction, and 
management of pollution abatement and 
control programs and facilities. 

The two pieces of legislation I intro- 
duced earlier this year, H.R. 12454 and 
H.R. 12455, embodied my views for an 
approach to cleaning up our waters. 

The first of those bills provided for an 
amendment to the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, as amended—most sig- 
nificantly by the Water Quality Act of 
1965—to increase the Federal and State 
participation in the local community 
projects, thereby relieving the heavy 
financial burden imposed by the con- 
struction of essential, but costly, sewage 
treatment facilities. 

The 30-percent Federal grant would 
be increased to from 45 to 60 percent of 
the project cost, dependent upon match- 
ing by the State of the additional Fed- 
eral participation. 

The second bill, while without the ju- 
risdiction of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, must have the support and encour- 
agement of everyone concerned with 
meeting the challenges of water pollu- 
tion, in order for it to succeed. I refer, of 
course, to legislation allowing tax incen- 
tives to industry when they install ap- 
propriate treatment facilities to treat 
their industrial wastes. 

Legislation of this tenor is not new in 
this Congress. What is new is that, per- 
haps for the first time, the impetus can 
be felt for action on a legislative measure 
of this sort. I pledge my complete co- 
operation and support for this phase of 
the fight against pollution. 

Clean water can no longer be con- 
sidered to be a free commodity. It is 
not. It is essential to recognize this if 
we are to develop abatement programs 
equal to the task that must be accom- 
plished. It cannot be said that any par- 
ticular segment of society should bear 
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the burden of the billions of dollars that 
will be required to clean up our water. 


It is not a local, State, or Federal com- 


munity problem alone. It is not the 
problem of the private sector any more 
than it is strictly a government problem, 

The revulsion of polluted water is uni- 
versal. Water life cannot live in it; hu- 
mans cannot drink or play in it; manu- 
facturers cannot draw on it for industrial 
purposes. 

The dividends of clean water are, like- 
wise, universal. So, then, must be the 
responsibility for the costs of cleaning 
it—and the incentive for every sector 
to incur that cost. 

The underlying philosophy of the legis- 
lation I have written is obvious. It is 
one of incentive: the incentive of in- 
volvement for the States and the incen- 
tive to take action for the private in- 
dustries. 

Remarks of the Public Works Commit- 
tee, in the report on the Water Quality 
Act of 1965, were directed to the involve- 
ment of the States in what had, hereto- 
fore, been a local-Federal communities 
relationship: 

The committee is hopeful that the States 
will assume full partnership in assisting 
municipalities to provide for their necessary 
treatment works by sharing the financial 
burden which these cities are often unable 
to shoulder even with the Federal assistance 
otherwise ayailable. This is a most impor- 
tant and forward-looking step toward the 
solution of our vast water pollution prob- 
lems, For if there is State participation there 
will be for the first time on a nationwide 
basis a joining together of the Federal, State, 
and local communities to solve this problem. 
The participation of all will insure a swifter 
cleanup of our Nation’s waters and at the 
same time will lighten the financial burden 
on all governments. 


Unfortunately, the States have not re- 
sponded as was expected to the incentives 
provided in the legislation, and the com- 
munities, willing to undertake pollution 
abatement and control measures, have, in 
many instances, simply been unable to 
assume the heavy financial burden. in- 
volved. The mere handful of States that 
have programs of grants to match Fed- 
eral funds or to facilitate local commu- 
nity action is mute testimony to the need 
for greater incentives. 

I am happy to be able to report that 
Massachusetts has joined the ranks of 
those States with such programs. It not 
only has joined those ranks, but has 
taken a special position in the vanguard 
of State action in this area. On Septem- 
ber 6, the Massachusetts Clean Waters 
Act became the law of the Common- 
wealth. That law has been described as 
incorporating “the most advanced think- 
ing on water pollution control measures” 
and applauded by Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall as placing Massachusetts in 
the ranks with New York and Wisconsin 
in comprehensive water pollution legisla- 
tion. I am proud of this action in my 
State and hope that many other States 
will act in a similar fashion very quickly. 
The Commonwealth is now authorized to 
provide enough money in grants to com- 
munities or districts to qualify for the 
Federal grants proposed in the legisla- 
tion now before this body. Wein the Bay 
State are ready. 
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Increased incentive measures on the 
part of the Federal Government will re- 
quire our increased financial commit- 
ments to depollution. It has been re- 
ported that our towns and cities are now 
spending almost $600 million a year on 
pollution control systems. The Water 
Quality Act of 1965 authorized $150 mil- 
lion a year, to be spent on research, de- 
velopment, and construction of pollution 
treatment methods and facilities. But, 
we have a backlog of pollution prob- 
lems—a backlog estimated to have a price 
tag of more than $40 billion, just to catch 
up to the needs of this country today. 
Without the increased financial commit- 
ment authorized in H.R. 16076, that 
backlog will build and build and today’s 
problems will not be resolved for decades. 
One writer has wryly commented: “We 
may choke on our own filth by then.” 

So long as we have one quarter of our 
towns and cities without treatment facil- 
ities of any kind—primary, secondary, or 
tertiary—for their raw sewage; so long as 
more than half of those communities 
with treatment plants treat sewage only 
at the primary level; so long as the warn- 
ing signs of pollution increase daily in 
the form of dead water life, lost recrea- 
tional opportunities and water shortages; 
we must not be diverted from the pro- 
gram we have undertaken in the legisla- 
tion of the past. 

The language of H.R. 16076 is directed 
squarely at meeting these threats. It 
represents an ambitious program and an 
exciting prospect which will enable this 
country to do more than merely hold 
back pollution. Its farsighted provi- 
sions—grants for research and develop- 
ment, grants and loans for treatment fa- 
cilities construction, enforcement powers 
for water quality standards, to name just 
a few—are equal to the challenge with 
which we are faced. 

We stand at the crossroads of decision. 
The road we take from here may be de- 
termined solely on a dollars and cents 
basis. It is, indeed, a question of billions 
of dollars. As such, we must be practical 
enough to see the problem in this context 
and commit the financial resources to 
meet the needs. 

Each day that we hesitate and delay, 
each day that we continue to divert our 
efforts merely around the fringe of the 
problem, is a matter of dollars and cents, 
too; billions of dollars of lost economic 
opportunities and irreplaceable water 
resources destroyed. 

It is predicted that by 1980, the world’s 
demands for water will be exactly equal 
to the supply available. We are cus- 
todians of that supply today. It is not 
a fluctuating supply, but virtually con- 
stant. We may be better able to utilize 
portions of the water resources, at our 
disposal today, in the future. We may 
have dirtied even greater portions of 
those resources. 

By 1980, the water needs can only be 
met if today’s water supply is clean— 
cleaned by our efforts in the coming 
years. If we had concentrated our ef- 
forts a decade ago, the fight would still 
be an uphill one. 

Author Bird has summarized the prob- 
lem very succinctly. 
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The key question still is: Can we save our 
waters?“ and as of now the answer, at best, 
is only Maybe.“ 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this timely legislation which 
is another forward step in the fight for 
clean water. 

There are four provisions of this bill 
to which I would direct my remarks: 

First. The new clean rivers restoration 
program, which gives incentive to States 
to prepare and develop pollution control 
and abatement programs for entire river 
basins; 

Second. The expanded research and 
development program; 

Third. The enlarged authorization for 
Federal grants to municipalities for 
waste treatment plant construction; and 

Fourth. The important, but little- 
known provision calling for a study of 
the manpower requirements of State and 
local pollution control programs. 

THE NEW CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION PROGRAM 


Title I of this bill will, for the first 
time, give Federal incentives to States to 
attack water pollution problems on a 
river basin scale. The river basin ap- 
proach. to water pollution control and 
abatement has proved itself in the past 
50 years in Germany’s heavily industrial- 
ized Ruhr Valley.. Here, in a 4,300- 
square-mile area, one-half as large as the 
Potomac River Basin, in which 8 million 
people and about 40 percent of West Ger- 
many’s industrial capacity are squeezed, 
& group of organizations, the Genossen- 
schaften, have designed, built, and oper- 
ated an integrated regional system of 
wane disposal and water supply facili- 

es, 

The results have been spectacular—the 
limited water supply of the Ruhr district 
adequately supports the growth of its 
cities and industries and provides in- 
creasing recreational use of its waters for 
boating and swimming. 

More recently, in 1961, the Delaware 
River Basin Commission was established 
to plan and utilize the water resources of 
the Delaware River Basin. In 1962, the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration launched its Delaware estuary 
comprehensive study. The objective 
of the study is to develop a water pollu- 
tion control program for the Delaware 
River's tidal stretch below Trenton, N.J. 
A report setting forth alternative water 
quality objectives and the costs of at- 
taining them was presented to the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission in July. 
a commission is now studying the re- 
port. 

This comprehensive water pollution 
control program may serve as a model 
for similar efforts which will be stimulat- 
ed by title I of the bill we are today con- 
sidering. 

I am happy to report that the State of 
Wisconsin stands ready to take part in 
this new river basin program. Chapter 
614, Wisconsin laws of 1965, provides 
that no more than 12 regions be estab- 
lished in the State on the basis of factors 
such as river basins, watersheds, popu- 
lation, and economic factors. Each re- 
gion will have an eight-man advisory 
board to advise on water problems of the 
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region. And not later than July 1, 1968, 
the Wisconsin Department of Resource 
Development must have formulated a 
plan and a program “for the prevention 
and abatement of water pollution and 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
water quality“ for each region. The 
Governor can then submit this plan and 
program to the Secretary of the Interior 
for approval pursuant to section 202 of 
this bill. 

Thanks to the efforts of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration, 
the State, and local governments, we 
already have in the Milwaukee River 
Basin an interim action program for 
combating pollution. I have urged Wis- 
consin Gov. Warren Knowles to appoint 
the regional board for the Milwaukee re- 
gion immediately so that we may have 
the board’s help in carrying out the 
program, 

With this headstart, I would hope that 
the Milwaukee River Basin would be one 
of the first in the country to have their 
river basin antipollution plan approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior and by 
Congress so that the municipalities. in 
the area, so much in need of Federal aid 
for waste treatment plant construction, 
would qualify for 50-percent ‘Federal 
et as provided for in this excellent 

THE EXPANDED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

H.R. 16076 contains an excellent pro- 
vision, section 203, for stepped-up re- 
search, development, and demonstration 
of new methods of treatment of both 
municipal and industrial wastes. 

Under this bill all research, develop- 
ment, demonstration, and training pro- 
grams, including the program for elim- 
inating wet weather discharges from 
combined storm and sanitary sewers, will 
receive a $75 million annual authoriza- 
tion for 3 years. In fiscal 1966, programs 
covered by this new authorization re- 
ceived only about $46 million to carry out 
their many responsibilities. 

Only last June, the Research and 
Technical Programs Subcommittee, of 
which I am chairman, in House Report 
No. 1664 made clear the need for a vastly 
greater authorization for the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration’s 
advanced waste treatment program, 
This program, which has been operating 
on a meager $1 million annually since 
1960, has been able to turn municipal 
sewage into water fit for drinking at a 
cost which promises to be reasonable, At 
Lebanon, Ohio a small 75,000-gallon-per- 
day test plant is performing this feat for 
40 to 50 cents per 1,000 gallons. This 
year at $1 million, 5-million-gallon-per- 
day field evaluation plant—capable of 
processing the sewage of a city of 35,000 
people—is planned for construction. 

A recent feasibility analysis of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration indicates that a 100-million- 
gallon-per-day plant, costing $33 million, 
to serve the New York City area could 
produce potable water at an entirely rea- 
sonable cost of 16 cents per 1,000 gallons. 
Once the feasibility of these new 
methods is demonstrated, the new waste 
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treatment plants which will be con- 
structed as a result of the enlarged Fed- 
eral construction grant program can in- 
corporate these breakthroughs in waste 
treatment technology. I would hope 
that the $75 million annual authoriza- 
tion provided for in this bill would 
greatly hasten the day of this demonstra- 
tion. 

THE ENLARGED FEDERAL WASTE TREATMENT 

FACILITY CONSTRUCTION GRANTS PROGRAM 

Section 205 of H.R. 16076 provides for 
$2.4 million over a 5-year period, fiscal 
1967 through fiscal 1971 inclusive, for 
Federal grants to municipalities for con- 
struction of waste treatment facilities. 
This is an average annual authorization 
of just under $500 million. By com- 
parison, S. 2947, the Muskie bill which 
has passed the Senate, would authorize 
$6 billion of expenditures over a 6-year 
period—an average of $1 billion an- 
nually, 

Six billion dollars is 30 percent, the 
present Federal share, of the $20 bil- 
lion of construction which the Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee has esti- 
mated would be required to provide 
secondary treatment of wastes for 80 
percent of the U.S. population by 1975. 

An expenditure of this magnitude is 
necessary if the Federal Government is 
to do its share in cleaning up the Na- 
tion’s rivers and streams. And is it 
really such an enormous expenditure? 
It pales, for example, beside the $5 bil- 
lion annually we are spending on our 
civilian space program. The Muskie bill 
authorizes, spending over 72 months to 
restore the Nation’s waters the same 
amount which we spend in only 14 
months to explore outer space. 

Judged from another perspective the 
authorization would be an average of $5 
@ year or 42 cents a month per citizen as 
the Federal contribution to treat our 
municipal sewage wastes—slightly in ex- 
cess of the cost of a pack of cigarettes, 
a bottle of beer, or a gallon of gas. 

I have recently taken part in a hear- 
ing of the House Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee on Water Pollution 
in the Milwaukee area. At the hearing 
we explored in detail the sources of pollu- 
tion in the Milwaukee River Basin area. 
The problems of this one river basin 
typify the water pollution problems of 
other river basins throughout the coun- 
try. 

Here are the pertinent facts: 13 of 
14 waste treatment plants discharging 
wastes into the Milwaukee River are to- 
day inadequate, even though all now 
offer secondary treatment. The one 
plant which passes muster will open at 
West Bend, Wis., next spring. It was 
financed in part by a 30-percent Federal 
grant. 

Of the 13 inadequate plants, 8 were 
less than 90-percent efficient in removal 
of biochemical oxygen demand—BOD;— 
and 11 do not disinfect their effluent. 

No one knows the cost of bringing these 
plants up to acceptable standards. If 
this legislation is passed with an author- 
ization which will do the job, it is hoped 
that within 6 months these municipali- 
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ties will make application for’ Federal 
assistance to make the necessary im- 
provements. 

Without this $6 billion authorization, 
there is little incentive for these munic- 
ipalities to plan new construction. Fed- 
eral antipollution money is so scarce in 
Wisconsin, as elsewhere, that a munici- 
pality has to wait in line for years to re- 
ceive any. 

Metropolitan Milwaukee has long been 
a leader in municipal sewage treatment. 
In the 1920’s it pioneered the activated 
sludge secondary treatment process. It 
alone of all U.S. cities dries excess sludge 
and sells it directly as organic ferti- 
lizer—Milorganite. 

As you might imagine from its past 
record, the Milwaukee Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission is abreast of the 
times. Its 200-million-gallon-per-day 
Jones Island plant provides 95-percent 
effective BOD; removal and removes 80 
percent of the phosphorous in the sew- 
age it processes. It has achieved this 
high efficiency largely without Federal 
aid because the Federal program: has 
been so small and has had stringent dol- 
lar limitations on the maximum amounts 
of Federal grants for any one waste 
treatment project. Since the Federal 
waste treatment construction grant pro- 
gram began in 1956, the Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission has spent $72.5 
million for construction eligible for Fed- 
eral grants and received only 81.5 million 
in Federal aid. 

It now has programed $37,750,000 of 
improvements through December 31, 
1975, which under this bill would be 
eligible for at least $15,100,000 or 40 per- 
cent Federal waste treatment plant con- 
struction aid. These improvements in- 
clude the addition of $15 million of 
secondary treatment facilities at the 
commission’s new 130 million-gallon- 
per-day South Shore treatment plant 
which will begin primary treatment op- 
eration next July. 

If the Metropolitan Sewerage Commis- 
sion is to receive the money to which it 
will be entitled under this bill, and, in 
addition, the needs of communities in 
the Milwaukee River Basin and all of 
Wisconsin are to be satisfied, it will be 
necessary to authorize $6 billion over the 
next 6 years as called for in the Muskie 
bill. Wisconsin’s share of this authori- 
zation would average $20 million per 
year. 

At the recent Milwaukee water pollu- 
tion hearings of the Natural Resources 
and Power Subcommittee, Mr. Theodore 
F. Wisniewski, who is in charge of Wis- 
consin’s waste treatment facilities grant 
program, testified that this year’s au- 
thorization of $150 million will enable 
only five new projects to be begun in all 
of Wisconsin. These projects will re- 
ceive approximately $2 million in Fed- 
eral grants. 

Today 60 Wisconsin communities have 
made application for over $7 million in 
Federal grants-in-aid. All would be 
ready to break ground by next spring 
at the latest were Federal funds avail- 
able. This bill, with its $150 million 
authorization for fiscal year 1967, means 
that 55 Wisconsin communities will be 
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forced to build without Federal funds or 
to delay construction for at least a year. 

And these figures do not reflect the 
even more numerous communities which 
need new waste treatment plants but 
have not made application. For ex- 
ample, not one of the 13 municipalities 
discharging inadequately treated wastes 
into the Milwaukee River has submitted 
an application for Federal aid and is in- 
cluded in this list. 

The Wisconsin backlog is enormous. 

The shortage of Federal money has an 
even more critical effect on the pace of 
waste treatment plant construction in 
Wisconsin now that the State has passed 
its excellent new Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act. Secretary Udall recently called 
this act the finest piece of legislation yet 
enacted in the national fight to preserve 
clean water. 

The act provides for State assistance 
to localities of one-third of their total 
costs—site, construction, and financ- 
ing—of building waste treatment facili- 
ties. It will pay a full one-third share 
of $300 million of the total costs of build- 
ing treatment plants. But it is doubtful 
whether Wisconsin localities will take 
advantage of this State aid if Federal 
30-percent aid is not also forthcoming. 
Thus, the Federal program threatens to 
Stall the excellent new State program. 

Moreover, if this State program quali- 
fies under H.R. 16076, it will mean that 
the bill’s authorization will be even more 
inadequate, Dollar limitations will be 
removed on individual projects and the 
Federal share will be stepped up from 30 
to 40 percent throughout the State and to 
50 percent in approved river basin areas. 

Wisconsin stands ready to pay its one- 
third share of $300 million of the total 
costs of building waste treatment plants. 
H.R. 16076 would pay the Federal 30-per- 
cent share of only $163 million of con- 
struction, and 40 percent of only $122.5 
million of construction. 

The Muskie bill, on the other hand, 
would pay 30 percent of $400 million of 
construction and 40 percent of $300 mil- 
lion of construction. 

Mr. Chairman, the Wisconsin case 
should emphasize the tremendous need 
for construction of waste treatment fa- 
cilities and the present backlog of appli- 
cations. It should, moreover, indicate 
the need for the $6 million Muskie bill 
authorization. 

THE STUDY OF THE MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


OF STATE AND LOCAL POLLUTION CONTROL PRO- 
GRAMS 


Section 203 of this bill would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to make 
a study of the additional manpower 
needs of State and local governments 
in order to carry out the provisions of 
the bill and other recent water pollution 
legislation. The Secretary is also to re- 
port on how existing Federal water pol- 
lution programs can be used to train 
water pollution control technicians for 
employment by State and local govern- 
ments. The findings of the study are to 
be reported to the President and to Con- 
gress by July 1, 1967. 

This study is sorely needed. Water 
pollution legislation already passed by 
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this Congress has greatly strained avail- 
able manpower resources. 

Last session we authorized over $200 
million of additional Federal funds for 
construction of waste treatment facili- 
ties and for research and development. 
The bill we are today considering would 
raise Federal waste treatment facility 
construction grants in 5 years over 
sixfold to $950 million—the Muskie bill 
would authorize a tenfold increase to 
$1.5 billion in 5 years time—and would 
increase the research and development 
authorization by approximately $30 mil- 
lion this fiscal year. 

The net result is that the State and 
local governments which will do the con- 
struction and operate the new waste 
treatment plants may find themselves 
with the needed money but without the 
necessary engineers to do the job. Mr. 
Russell Lynch, an astute student of wa- 
ter pollution problems and a member of 
the new Wisconsin Water Resources 
Board, testified at the Milwaukee water 
pollution hearings that the shortage of 
trained manpower available to State and 
local governments is acute. 

I should hope that the Secretary’s 
study will produce imaginative sugges- 
tions for programs which the 90th Con- 
gress can enact to close the manpower 
gap which we have created. 

Mr. Chairman, the Public Works Com- 
mittee has again done a great service for 
this House by creating and reporting this 
fine bill. Together with the Water Qual- 
ity Act of 1965, which was also a fruit 
of the committee’s labor, H.R. 16076 will 
stand as landmark legislation in the con- 
tinuing fight for clean water. I urge 
the House to enact it. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16076, 
a bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act, is directed toward solv- 
ing the overwhelming problem of pollu- 
tion in our society. I am disappointed, 
however, because I feel that this legis- 
lation does not reach the magnitude of 
the problem. The district that it is my 
privilege to represent borders on one of 
the great rivers of this Nation—a river 
with a splendid history of service to this 
country, but a river that is now foully 
polluted. This legislation provides for 
Federal programs in sewage treatment, 
basin plans, and incentive grants in re- 
search and development. It would help 
to alleviate the unhealthy condition 
which plagues the Hudson as well as 
countless other great rivers of this Na- 
tion. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act would now provide for the devel- 
opment of basin pollution control and 
abatement through the establishment of 
additional incentives, and would provide 
greater grants for waste treatment. 
‘These are certainly steps in the right 
direction. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, which con- 
ducted hearings on the adequacy of tech- 
nology for pollution abatement, and, as 
a representative and inhabitant of an 
area that is profoundly affected by this 
problem, I have been interested in the 
techniques and methods for pollution 
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control and abatement for quite some 
time. 

Many witnesses appeared before the 
Science and Astronautics Committee 
subcommittee to present their views and 
suggestions on the water pollution prob- 
lem. Without exception, they recom- 
mended more extensive Federal efforts 
in the funding and initiating of abate- 
ment and control projects. Clearly, ex- 
tensive Federal participation in this field 
is more than a necessity. 

I am disappointed with this bill. 
While I feel that H.R. 16076 is a signif- 
icant and valuable contribution, I do not 
feel that it is sufficiently extensive. Its 
attack on this critical problem is miti- 
gated by self-imposed restrictions. It is, 
one might say, a watered-down version 
of the bill passed unanimously by the 
Senate. 

The bill provides a total of $2.3 billion 
in new authorizations for a 4-year period, 
or an average of $575 million annually. 
The Senate-passed measure, on the other 
hand, would provide a total of $6 billion 
for a 6-year period, or, $1 billion annual- 
ly. Thus, the Senate-approved program 
furnishes more than twice as much fi- 
nancial support, and it authorizes the 
program for 2 years longer. The prob- 
lem of our polluted rivers—and, as the 
committee noted, hardly any American 
river is free of putrification of some 
type—was underscored last year when 
the drought on the northeastern sea- 
board necessitated severe restrictions on 
public use of water. Due to this crisis, 
people were, among other things, for- 
bidden from watering their lawn and 
taking showers. The situation became 
so critical that an airplane was flown 
over New York City with the sign, “Don’t 
Flush for. Everything,” attached to its 
rear. Yetin New York, for example, had 
the waters of the Hudson been fit for 
consumption, this restrictive rationing 
would not have been necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that the 
American public supports a concentrated 
attack upon the pollution problem. 
Clean water is the concern of Americans 
of all incomes, geographical locations, 
and types of employment. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 16076 would be 
considerably improved if the authoriza- 
tions were as great as the Senate-ap- 
proved figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 16076, 
a bill to amend the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such act. In so doing I first 
would like to commend the Honorable 
GEORGE FALLON, the chairman of the 
Public Works Committee, the Honorable 
JOHN BLATNIK, the chairman of the Riv- 
ers and Harbors Subcommittee which 
drafted this legislation after very com- 
prehensive hearings and consideration, 
and also the Honorable WILLIAM CRAMER, 
the ranking minority member of the 
Public Works Committee, for their lead- 
ership in bringing to the floor of the 
House of Representatives a very compre- 
hensive bill which I believe will go a long, 
long way toward solving the very com- 
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plex and damaging problems of water 
pollution. 

Many areas of the Nation have suf- 
fered very serious droughts. This has 
brought clearly to our attention the im- 
portance of our water resources to the 
basic foundation of our economy. It is 
not well enough that we develop these 
resources through multiple-purpose proj- 
ects and other ways if pollution of our 
rivers, our streams, and our lakes steals 
from us the value of this water. We have 
only to look out the window down at the 
Potomac River to realize the price we 
must pay for pollution. 

Hopefully throu~h the efforts of this 
bill we will be able to invest in pollution 
control and prevention, and investment 
which I feel would return great divi- 
dends. This is especially true of the 
preventive steps which should be taken 
before the situation becomes as desperate 
as it now has become in many of your 
water sites. I should point out that just 
a short time ago the President, in dis- 
cussing the question of pollution, pointed 
out an example of waste resulting from 
pollution: 

This is water that could be used and re- 
used, if treated properly. Today it is ravaged 
water—a menace to the health. It flows use- 
lessly past water-hungry communities to an 
indifferent sea. 


Mr. Speaker, turning to my own State 
I feel that we have had a good program 
of water pollution control. However, 
testimony before the Public Works Com- 
mittee clearly shows that we must have 
further assistance if we are to solve com- 
pletely the problems, which in many in- 
stances are bistate in nature. A good 
example of this is Lake Tahoe on the 
California-Nevada line. I am very ap- 
preciative that the Rivers and Harbors 
Subcommittee, under the leadership of 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
BLATNIK] held hearings at the lake and 
considered firsthand problems which we 
are facing there. At these hearings a 
number of preventive and corrective 
measures were proposed. These are in 
the nature of minimum requirements. 

While the lake’s crystal-clear waters 
now exceed drinking water standards, 
the threat of degradation is being posed 
by rising population, millions of visitors, 
and sewage seepage into the lake from 
the cesspools and septic tanks that still 
provide the principal mode of waste 
treatment. Through the development of 
a basin plan which is authorized by this 
legislation and through the other pro- 
grams provided for in this legislation, we 
should be able to overcome the pollution 
problem, which, if unconquered, will de- 
stroy one of the Nation’s most scenic 
spots. 

Certainly there are other areas 
throughout. the country which are ex- 
periencing similar problems. All are 
worthy of consideration and assistance 
at the Federal level. Therefore let us 
today give our support to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act and there- 
by show the Federal Government. will 
continue to accept its responsibility in 
the field of pollution control by pro- 
viding for the development of basin 
pollution control and abatement plans 
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through the establishment of additional 
incentives; by increasing grants under 
the existing program from waste treat- 
ment; and by making certain other pro- 
visions. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Chairman, the 
House can take a significant step today 
in the direction of ridding our Nation’s 
lakes and rivers of the scourge of pollu- 
tion by approving H.R. 16076. 

In the face of ever-increasing demands 
for water, action by the Federal Govern- 
ment in this area has long been impera- 
tive. The fact that we can now fulfill 
our immediate responsibility in passing 
meaningful and productive legislation is 
gratifying. 

By approving the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act the Members of this 
body can demonstrate their determina- 
tion to work cooperatively with the 50 
States of our Nation in a coordinated 
program. 

In my own State of Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample, bordered as it is by two of the 
Great Lakes and blessed with thousands 
of smaller fresh water lakes and streams, 
the pressing need for this legislation has 
been obvious for too long. Wisconsin 
has, in a very real sense, become virtually 
surrounded by filthy and contaminated 
water. Along our western border the 
once magnificent Mississippi River is 
now little more than a tragic torrent of 
filth. Lakes Michigan and Superior 
along our eastern and northern bounda- 
ries have lost much of their natural 
beauty and recreational value and are 
now cesspools of inadequately treated 
municipal sewage, industrial wastes, and 
shipboard discharges. 

Across the vast reaches of our great 
north country, lakes once abundant in 
game fish and otherwise providing natu- 
ral habitat for other wildlife are now 
stifled by excessive weeds, murky and 
dank water, and undesirable odors. 

The unfortunate reality is that my 
State of Wisconsin is not alone in this 
regard. From across the land the evi- 
dence has mounted in a rising crescen- 
do—in an urgent plea for meaningful 
corrective legislation. 

It goes without saying that while H.R. 
16076 will go far toward providing that 
corrective action, much will still remain 
to be done. Because water pollution is 
the result of many complex factors and 
cuts across community boundaries indis- 
criminately, continued coordinated effort 
by all levels of government will be neces- 
sary. 

Upon the hopeful passage of this bill I 
feel confident that succeeding Congresses 
will look to the responsible efforts of this 
89th Congress as the precedent which 
will guide their future actions in the 
cause of returning our lakes and rivers to 
the people. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support H.R. 16076, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Amend- 
ments and Clean Rivers Restoration Act 
of 1966. 

Water pollution is an urgent, ominous, 
and persistent threat to our natural re- 
sources, to our economic growth, and to 
our national well-being. The unusual 
unanimity of House support for this bill 
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shows that the Congress recognizes the 
gravity of this threat, and also recog- 
nizes that the House Public Works Com- 
mittee has presented to us a reasonable 
and promising measure. 

In addition to the expanded Federal 
support for pollution control projects 
provided in H.R. 16076, the bill has sev- 
eral especially commendable aspects. 
First, title I embodies two steps which I 
have advocated for some time, and which 
were incorporated in a bill (H.R. 12457) 
which I introduced on February 2. 
These steps are: First, to raise to a 
more realistic level the dollar ceiling on 
Federal participation in individual proj- 
ects, and second, to provide additional 
incentives for meaningful State partici- 
pation, thus reducing the heavy burdens 
on individual communities. While H.R. 
16076 does not go as far in these direc- 
tions as my bill, it does make significant 
progress and should encourage an ex- 
panded attack on pollution problems. 

The new clean rivers program in 
title II is based on the obvious premise 
that pollution problems which infect an 
entire river basin must be dealt with 
basinwide. By setting forth a workable 
process for formulation and approval of 
basinwide plans, and by providing special 
incentives for such comprehensive ef- 
forts, the bill should greatly aid troubled 
regions like the Potomac River Basin, 
where the complex and stubborn prob- 
lems of pollution cannot be resolved by 
the best efforts of individual cities, coun- 
ties, and towns. I trust that the Gov- 
ernors of the Potomac Basin States will 
promptly begin to develop concrete 
plans for implementing the act in this 
vital, beautiful, and historic region. 

Finally, I am very pleased that H.R. 
16076 encourages industrial antipollu- 
tion initiatives not only through a 
strengthened program of cooperative re- 
search, but also through investigation of 
new tools, such as tax incentives. The 
use of tax incentives, an approach which 
is gaining growing support in Congress 
and throughout the Nation, was recom- 
mended in my bill, H.R. 12481, and has 
been advocated by many of my col- 
leagues. The Secretary of the Interior 
is directed under section 211 of the pend- 
ing bill to study the tax incentives route 
and other means of furthering industrial 
leadership in combating pollution, I 
look forward to receiving his recom- 
mendations, and meanwhile will con- 
tinue to press for complementary con- 


sideration of tax law reforms by the 


House Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests on this side for time. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will read the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
now printed in the bill as an original bill 
for the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 

trol Act (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.) is amended by 
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adding at the end thereof the following new 

title: 

“TITLE II—CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION PROGRAM 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title to 
accelerate pollution control and abatement 
programs through the preparation and de- 
velopment of basin pollution control and 
abatement plans and through the establish- 
ment of additional incentives to encourage 
waste treatment consistent with water qual- 
ity standards. 

“Submission of plan 

“Sec. 202. In the case of intrastate waters, 
whenever the Governor of the State wherein 
such waters are located develops a basin pol- 
lution control and abatement plan, he is 
authorized to submit such plan for approval 
by the Secretary and Congress in accordance 
with this title. In the case of interstate 
waters, whenever not less than 50 per centum 
of the Governors of the States wherein such 
waters are located develop a basin pollution 
control and abatement plan, they are author- 
ized to submit such plan for approval by the 
Secretary and Congress in accordance with 
this title. In the case of interstate waters, 
whenever an interstate agency develops a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan 
for waters under its jurisdiction, such agency 
is authorized to submit such plan for ap- 
proval by the Secretary and Congress in 
accordance with this title. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, in the 
event that the Upper Colorado River Basin 
is involved, the Governors of at least three 
of the four States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming or, in the event the Co- 
lumbia River Basin is involved, the Governors 
of at least three of the four States of Idaho, 
Montana, Oregon, and Washington, must de- 
velop, or concur in the development of, a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan, 
including any such basin plan developed by 
an interstate agency. 

“Review of plan 

“Sec, 203. (a) Upon submission of a pro- 
posed basin pollution control and abatement 
plan to the Secretary, he shall transmit such 
plan to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Water Resources Council, 
and, when appropriate, the Secretary of 
State for review. Within sixty days of trans- 
mission of such plan, such officers and the 
Council shall notify the Secretary of their 
views, comments, and recommendations with 
respect to such plan. 

“(b) The Secretary shall review the pro- 
posed basin pollution control and abatement 
plan together with the views, comments, and 
recommendations received pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and, if he deter- 
mines that the plan will adequately and 
effectively maintain the waters covered by 
the plan at the level of quality established 
by the applicable water quality standards for 
those waters, he shall approve the plan. 

“Congressional approval 

“Src. 204. After the Secretary approves a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan 
in accordance with section 203 of this title, 
he shall transmit such plan together with all 
views, comments, and recommendations re- 
ceived from any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government to 
Congress for approval of such plan by Con- 
gress by a specific statute of approval, 

“Grant program for treatment works 

“Src. 205. Whenever a basin pollution con- 
trol and abatement plan is approved by Con- 
gress in accordance with this title, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to States, 
municipalities, and interstate agencies from 
funds appropriated and allocated under 
authority of section 8 of this Act to assist in 
financing the construction of treatment 
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works within such basin subject to the 
following limitations: 

“(1) the amount of any grant approved 
by the Secretary shall not exceed 40 per 
centum of the estimated reasonable con- 
struction costs of such treatment works, ex- 
cept that the percentage limitation of 40 
per centum imposed by this clause shall be 
increased to 50 per centum in the case of 
grants made under this section from funds 
allocated for a fiscal year to a State under 
section 8(c) of this Act if the State agrees to 
pay not less than 25 per centum of the esti- 
mated reasonable costs (as determined by the 
Secretary) of all projects for which Federal 
grants are to be made under this section from 
such allocation; 

“(2) no grant shall be made to assist in 
financing any such works which are receiv- 
ing a Federal grant under any other pro- 
vision of law, and no Federal grant shall be 
made under any other provision of law to 
assist in financing any treatment works for 
which a. grant has been made under this 
title, except a supplementary grant under 
section 214 of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment, Act of 1965 or a, supplementary 
grant under section 101 of the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965; 

“(3) no grant shall be made unless such 
works have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or agen- 
cies and haye been certified by such agency or 
agencies as entitled to priority over other eli- 
gible projects on the basis of financial as well 
as water pollution control needs. 


“Approval of grants from other agencies 


_ “Sec. 206. After Congress approves a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan, ap- 
plication for a grant to assist in financing the 
construction of treatment works in such 
basin made under any other provision of law 
shall not be approved by the head of any 
other Federal agency, by the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission, or any other regional 
commission established under authority of 
the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 unless, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, such works substantially conform 
to such basin plan. 


“Administrative expenses 


“Src, 207. The Secretary is authorized to 
make a grant to pay not to exceed 50 per 
centum of the administrative expenses of a 
designated planning agency in preparing a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan 
for submission for approval under this title. 
Only a planning agency designated as fol- 
lows shall be eligible for such a grant: 

“(1) in the case of intrastate waters, the 
Governor may designate an agency of State 
government as the planning agency; 

“(2) in the case of interstate waters, not 
less than 50 per centum of the Governors of 
the States in which such waters are located 
may designate either agencies of the govern- 
ments of such States, or an interstate agency. 

“Use of Federal employees 

“Sec. 208. The head of each department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the Federal 
Goyernment is authorized to detail em- 
ployees of such department, agency, or in- 
strumentality to assist any State or inter- 
state agency in the preparation of a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan for 
submission and approval under this title, 
upon a request from such State or interstate 
agency for such assistance. 


“Specific designations and approvals 

“Sec. 209. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority is designated as the planning agency 
for the Tennessee River Basin, and the Dela- 
ware River Basin Commission created by the 
Delaware River Basin compact is designated 
as the planning agency for the Delaware 
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River Basin as defined for the purposes of 
such compact. Upon development of a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan (1) by 
such Authority and approval of such plan by 
the Board of Directors of such Authority or 
(2) by such Commisison and approval by 
such Commission, such plan shall be a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan which 
shall be transmitted directly by such Au- 
thority or such Commission to Congress for 
approval in accordance with this title. 


“Labor standards 


“Sec. 210. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects for 
which grants are made under section 205 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing for the same type of work 
on similar construction in the immediate 
locality, as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, in accordance with the Act of March 
3, 1931, as amended, known as the Davis- 
Bacon Act (46 Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C, 276a— 
2786-5). The Secretary of Labor shall have, 
with respect to the labor standards specified 
in this section, the authority and functions 
set forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 
14, 1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 
13, 1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C, 
2760) 

Definitions 

“Sec. 211. For the purposes of this title 

(1) the term ‘basin’ includes, but is not 
limited to, rivers and their tributaries, 
streams, coastal waters, estuaries, bays, lakes, 
and portions thereof, as well as the lands 
drained thereby. 

“(2) the term ‘construction’ shall have 
the same meaning as it has in section 8 of 
this Act.” 

TITLE II 


Src, 201. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by inserting immediate- 
ly above the heading preceding section 1 of 
such Act the following: 


“TITLE I—WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM” 


Sec. 202. (a) Subsection (a) of section 5 
of.the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the first sentence thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the fol- 
lowing: “including, but not limited to, pol- 
lution resulting from the discharge into any 
waters of untreated or inadequately treated 
sewage or other waste from sewers which 
carry storm water or both storm water and 
sewage or other wastes, and the temporary 
use of new or improved chemical additives 
which provide substantial immediate im- 
provement to existing treatment processes.” 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (d), 
(e), and (f) as subsections (e), (f), and (g), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after subsection (c) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to persons for research and demon- 
stration projects for prevention of pollution 
of waters by industry, including, but not 
limited to, the treatment of industrial waste. 
No grant shall be made under this subsec- 
tion in an amount in excess of $1,000,000, no 
grant shall be made for more than 70 per 
centum of the cost of the project, and no 
grant shall be made for any project unless 
the Secretary determines that such project 
will serve a useful purpose in the develop- 
ment or demonstration of a new or im- 
proved method of treating industrial wastes 
or otherwise: preventing pollution of waters 
by industry, which method shall have in- 
dustry-wide application.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 5 of such 
Act, as redesignated by this Act, is amended 
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by striking out (1)“ and by striking out all 
of paragraph (2) of such subsection. 

(d) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

„(ö) (1) The Secretary shall, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Water Resources 
Council, and with other appropriate Federal, 
State, interstate, or local public bodies and 
private organizations, institutions, and indi- 
viduals, conduct and promote, and encour- 
age contributions to, a comprehensive study 
of the effects of pollution, including sedi- 
mentation, in the estuaries and estuarine 
zones of the United States on fish and wild- 
life, on sport and commercial fishing, on 
recreation, on water supply and water power, 
and on other beneficial purposes. Such study 
shall also consider the effect of demographic 
trends, the exploitation of mineral resources 
ahd fossil fuels, land and industrial devel- 
opment, navigation, flood and erosion con- 
trol, and other uses of estuaries and estu- 
arine zones upon the pollution of the waters 
therein. 

“(2) In conducting the above study, the 
Secretary shall assemble, coordinate, and or- 
ganize all existing pertinent information on 
the Nation's estuaries and estuarine zones; 
carry out a program of investigations and 
surveys to supplement existing information 
in representative estuaries and estuarine 
zones; and identify the problems and areas 
where further research and study are re- 
quired. 

(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a final report of the study author- 
ized by this subsection not later than three 
years after the date of enactment of this 
subsection. Copies of the report shall be 
made available to all interested parties, pub- 
lic and private. The report shall include, 
but not be limited to— 

“(A) an analysis of the importance of 
estuaries to the economic and social well- 
being of the people of the United States and 
of the effects of pollution upon the use and 
enjoyment of such estuaries; 

“(B) a discussion of the major economic, 

social, and ecological trends occurring in the 
estuarine zones of the Nation; 
„g) recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive national program for the preservation, 
study, use, and development of estuaries of 
the Nation, and the respective responsi- 
bilities which should be assumed by Federal, 
State, and local governments and by public 
and private interests. 

“(4) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $1,000,000 per fiscal year 
for the fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, 
June 30, 1968, and June 30, 1969, to carry 
out the purposes of this subsection. 

“(5) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the term ‘estuarine zones’ means an environ- 
mental system consisting of an estuary and 
those transitional areas which are consist- 
ently influenced or affected by water from 
an estuary such as, but not limited to, salt 
marshes, coastal and intertidal areas, bays, 
harbors, lagoons, inshore waters, and chan- 
nels, and the term ‘estuary’ means all or part 
of the mouth of a navigable or interstate 
river or stream or other body of water having 
unimpaired natural connection with open 
sea and within which the sea water is 
measurably diluted with fresh water derived 
from land drainage. 

“(1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section, other than 
subsection (h), not to exceed $75,000,000 
per fiscal year for each of the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 1968, and 
June 30, 1969. Not less than 25 per centum 
of any amounts appropriated to carry out 
this section for a fiscal year shall be ex- 
pended during such fiscal year in carrying 
out subsection (d) of this section.” 
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Src. 203. Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Cost estimate and study 

“Sec. 6. (a) In order to provide the basis 
for evaluating programs authorized by this 
Act, the development of new programs, and 
to furnish the Congress with the information 
necessary for authorization of appropriations 
for fiscal years beginning after June 30, 1967, 
the Secretary, in cooperation with State 
water pollution control agencies and other 
water pollution control planning agencies, 
shall make a detailed estimate of the cost of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act; a 
comprehensive study of the economic impact 
on affected areas of government of the cost 
of installation of treatment facilities; and a 
comprehensive analysis of the national re- 
quirements for and cost of treating mu- 
nicipal, industrial, and other effluent to 
attain such water quality standards as estab- 
lished pursuant to this Act or applicable 
State law. ‘The Secretary shall submit such 
detailed estimate and such comprehensive 
study of such cost for the three-year period 
beginning July 1, 1968, to the Congress no 
later than January 10, 1968, such study to be 
updated each year thereafter. 

“(b) The Secretary shall also make a com- 
plete investigation and study to determine 
(1) the need for additional trained State and 
local personnel to carry out programs assisted 
pursuant to this Act and other programs for 
the same purpose as this Act, and (2) means 
of using existing Federal training programs to 
train such personnel. He shall report the re- 
sults of such investigation and study to the 
President and the _Congress not later than 
July 1, 1967.” 

Sec. 204. Subsection (a) of section 7 of 
the Federal Water Pollution: Control Act is 
amended by striking out “and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for each fiscal year 
to and including the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, $5,000,000, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, 610,000, 000“. 

‘Sec. 205 (a) Subsection (b) of section 8 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended— . 
` (1) by striking out 81,200,000.“ and 64. 
800,000,” in clause (2) of such subsection 
and inserting in lieù thereof “$2,400,000,” 
and ‘$9,600,000,", ‘respectively. 

(2) by striking out (A)“ in clause (2) of 
such subsection. ; 

(3) by striking out, “project, and. (B)- for 
the purpose of the limitation in the last sen- 
tence of subsection (d), the share of each 
municipality so determined shall be regarded 
as a grant for the construction of treatment 
works;" in clause (2) of such subsection and 
inserting in lieu thereof project:“. 

(4) by amending the last sentence of such 
subsection to read as follows: “The percent- 
age limitation of 30 per centum imposed by 
clause (2) of this subsection shall be in- 
éreased to 40 per centum, and the dollar 
limitations imposed by such clause shall not 
apply, in the case of grants made under this 
section from funds allocated for a fiscal year 
to a State under subsection (e) of this sec- 
tion if the State agrees to pay not less than 
30 per centum of the estimated reasonable 
cost (as determined by the Secretary) of all 
projects for which Federal grants are to be 
made under this section from such alloca- 
tion,” 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(8) rot this section shall take effect July 1, 
1966. 


Sec. 206. Subsection (d) of section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out all beginning with 
“and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967” through the end of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
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following: ‘$150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $400,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$650,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and $950,000,000 for the fiscal year 
en June 30, 1971. Sums so appropri- 
ated shall remain available until expended.” 

Sec. 207. (a) Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(h) If, prior to commencement of con- 
struction of any treatment works in advance 
of the availability of funds for a grant under 
this section, the Secretary approves such 
project, and the State, municipality, inter- 
municipal, or interstate agency thereafter 
constructs such project and submits an ap- 
plication to the Secretary approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies for a grant for such proj- 
ect, the Secretary, upon his approval of such 
application, is authorized to make a grant 
under this section for such project to be paid 
from future appropriations. No such grant 
shall be made (1) unless all of the provisions 
of this Act have been complied with to the 
same extent and with the same effect as 
though the grant were to be made for future 
construction of the project, (2) in an 
amount exceeding a grant which would oth- 
erwise be made under this section for the 
future construction of such project. Neither 
an approval of the project by the Secretary 
prior to construction, nor the,making of a 
grant by the Secretary for a project to be 
paid from a future appropriation, nor any 
other provision of this subsection, shall be 
construed to constitute a commitment or 
obligation of the United States to provide 
funds to make or pay any grant for a 
project.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to any project 
on which construction is initiated after 
June 30, 1968, except that in the case of any 
project on which construction was initiated 
after June 30, 1966, and before the date of 
enactment of this Act, the Secretary may ap- 
prove such project for the purposes of sec- 
tion 8(h) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act subsequent to the commence- 
ment of construction. 

Sec. 208. Subsection (f) of section 10 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended (1) by striking out (f)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(f)(1)”, (2) by in- 
serting immediately after the third sentence 
thereof the following: “It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Hearing Board to give 
every person contributing to the alleged pol- 
lution or affected by it an opportunity to 
make a full statement of his views to the 
Hearing Board.“, and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraphs: 

2) In connection with any hearing called 
under this section the Secretary is author- 
ized to require any person whose alleged ac- 
tivities result in discharges causing or con- 
tributing to water pollution to file with him, 
in such form as he may prescribe, a report 
based on existing data, furnishing such in- 
formation as may reasonably be required as 
to the character, kind, and quantity of such 
discharges and the use of facilities or other 
means to prevent or reduce such discharges 
by the person filing such a report. ‘Such 
report shall be made under oath or other- 
wise, as the Secretary may prescribe, and 
shall be filed with the Secretary within such 
reasonable period as the Secretary may pre- 
Scribe, unless additional vime be granted by 
the Secretary. No person shall be required 
in such report to divulge trade secrets or 
secret processes, and all information reported 
shall be considered confidential for the pur- 
poses of section 1905 of title 18 of the United 
States Code. 
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“(3) If any person required to file any re- 
port under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall fail to do so within the time fixed 
by the Secretary for filing the same, and such 
failure shall continue for thirty days after 
notice of such default, such person shall for- 
feit to the United States the sum of $100 
for each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure, which forfeture shall be pay- 
able into the Treasury of the United States, 
and shall be recoverable in a civil suit in 
the name of the United States brought in 
the district where such person has his prin- 
cipal office or in any district in which he 
does business, The Secretary may upon ap- 
plication therefor remit or mitigate any for- 
feiture provided for under this paragraph 
and he shall have authority to determine the 
facts upon all such applications, 

“(4) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to prosecute for the recovery of such for- 
feitures.” 

Sec, 209. Paragraph (f) of section 13 of 
the: Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof a 
comma and the following: “and an Indian 
tribe or an authorized Indian tribal orga- 
nization.” 

Sec. 210. (a) Section 2(d) of the Oil Pol- 
lution Act, 1924 (33 U.S.C. 4832 (d)) is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 

(b) Section 7 of the Oil Pollution Act, 
1924 (33 U.S.C. 436) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. In the administration of this 
Act, the Secretary may make use of the 
organization, equipment, and agencies, in- 
eluding engineering, clerical, and other per- 
sonnel employed by him or the Secretary of 
the Army for the preservation and protec- 
tion of navigable waters, For the better 
enforcement of the provisions of this Act, 
the offices and agencies of the United States 
in charge of river and harbor improvements 
and the assistant engineers and inspectors 
employed under them by authority of the 
Secretary of the Army, and persons employed 
by the Secretary, and officers of the Customs 
and Coast Guard of the United States, shall 
have power and authority and it shall be 
their duty to swear out process and to arrest 
and take into custody, with or without proc- 
ess, any person who may violate any of such 
provisions, except that no person shall be 
arrested without process for a violation not 
committed in the presence of some one of the 
aforesaid officials. Whenever any arrest is 
made under the provisions of the said sec- 
tions the person so arrested shall be brought 
forthwith before a commissioner, judge, or 
court of the United States for examination 
of the offenses alleged against him; and such 
commissioner, judge, or court shall proceed 
in respect thereto as authorized by law in 
cases of crimes against the United States.” 

Sec, 211. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of methods for providing in- 
centives designed to assist in the construc- 
tion of facilities and works by industry 
designed to reduce or abate water pollution. 
Such study shall include, but not be limited 
to, the possible use of tax incentives as well 
as other methods of financial assistance. In 
carrying out this study the Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as well.as the head of any other appropriate 
department or agency of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 


Mr. BLATNIK (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read, printed in the Recorp, and open for 
amendment at any point. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, REID OF 
NEW YORK 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rem of New 
York: On page 33, line 22, after “coastal 
waters”, insert “sounds”. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, the amendment I am offering will 
make explicit that “sounds,” such as 
Long Island Sound, are covered by the 
definition of “basin” in the instant bill. 

If the State of New York or other ap- 
propriate States want to take advantage 
of the basin approach in a program to 
control and abate pollution, Long Island 
Sound would be clearly covered and eli- 
gible for 50 percent Federal funding pro- 
vided the State or States contribute 25 
percent of the cost. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I am glad to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. 

Mr. BLATNIE. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a clarifying amendment and a justifiable 
one. As chairman, on behalf of the 
committee, I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARSHA 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HarsHa: On 
page 46, line 7, after the period add the 
following new language: “The Secretary shall 
report the results of such investigation and 
study, together with his recommendation, to 
the Congress not later than January 30, 
1968.” 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment deals with a very important 
aspect of the whole problem of water pol- 
lution control and pollution abatement. 
This section authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to conduct a full and a com- 
plete investigation and study of the 
methods for providing incentives de- 
signed to assist in the construction of 
facilities and works by industry designed 
to reduce or abate water pollution, but 
the section as it now reads, without the 
amendment, does not provide any time 
limit for this particular study to be com- 
pleted. Because of the urgency of these 
problems and the national interest in it, 
I believe it would be much more advis- 
able to have a particular time limit with- 
in which the Secretary of Interior should 
report to the Congress about this par- 
ticular study he would be authorized by 
the legislation to make. That is the 
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purpose of my amendment, and I hope 
it is adopted. 

Mr.CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is sound; otherwise 
there would be no time limit, no specific 
requirement for reporting. This is an 
important section. There should be a 
time limit stated. I think the time pro- 
vided is reasonable, and I support the 
amendment, 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. BLATNIK. I heartily concur 
with the statements and sentiments ex- 
pressed by both the gentlemen, and the 
amendment is accepted by the chairman. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentle- 
man. Unless the amendment is ap- 
proved the study could go on indefinitely 
and the purpose of the entire provision 
would be rendered ineffectual. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. IRWIN 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Irwm: On 
page 46 after line 7 insert the following: 

"Sec, 212. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the extent of the pollution 
of all navigable waters of the United States 
from litter and sewage discharged, dumped 
or otherwise deposited into such waters from 
water craft using such waters, and methods 
of abating either in whole or in part such 
pollution. The Secretary shall submit a re- 
port of such investigation to Congress, to- 
gether with his recommendations for any 
necessary legislation, not later than July 
1, 1967.” 


Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
discussed this amendment with the 
distinguished gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. BLATNIK] and the distinguished 
gentleman from Florida [Mr, Cramer]. 
It speaks for itself. I believe there is no 
objection to it. 

Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. IRWIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The amendment is 
acceptable. It serves a very necessary 
purpose. We accept it on this side. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, IRWIN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman cor- 
rectly stated the attitude on this side. 
We support the amendment. It is 
similar to the provision written in the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful to the 
Members of the majority and minority 
sides for their help in this matter. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. OTTINGER 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. OTTINGER: On 
page 28, at line 13: After the word, ‘‘Wash~ 
ington’, add: “or, in the event the Hudson 
River Basin is involved, the Governors of at 
least New York and New Jersey.“. 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
congratulate the committee for the fine 
job it has done on this essential problem. 

My amendment is a technical one. 
a “gr oad of a basin, under section 

The term “basin” includes, but is not 
limited to, rivers and their tributaries, 
streams, coastal waters, estuaries, bays, lakes, 
and portions thereof, as well as the lands 
drained thereby. 


In the hearings on the Hudson River 
bill, H.R. 13508, now enacted into law, 
it was made quite clear that the Hudson 
River Basin would include not only the 
States of New York and New Jersey, 
which have a primary interest in the 
basin, but as well Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, and Connecticut. 

Since only New York and New Jersey 
have a substantial interest with respect 
to pollution in the Hudson, they should 
be allowed to proceed and qualify by 
themselves. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman is put- 
ting the amendment on page 28, section 
202? Or is he putting it with the defini- 
tion of basins in section 211? 

Mr. OTTINGER. The amendment is 
on page 28, at line 13, to make it clear 
that with respect to the requirement that 
50 percent of the Governors of the States 
involved in a basin have to agree, with 
respect to planning and programs, this 
would be the provision. 

Mr. CRAMER. How far has the Hud- 
son River Basin progressed in relation to 
congressionally authorized action? Is 
there a compact? Is it in being? Has 
it been approved by the Congress? 

Mr. OTTINGER. The compact is in 
negotiation. 

Mr. CRAMER. Congress has not yet 
authorized this compact as such between 
these States. 

Mr. OTTINGER. It has authorized 
the negotiation of a compact. 

Mr. CRAMER. I would suggest to the 
gentleman that the river basins which 
are included in section 28—1 shall be 
glad to be corrected by the majority side, 
if they do not agree—have been approved 
by Congress for some sort of action or 
for compact approval, and have had the 
approval of Congress as such. They 
were put in there for the purpose of not 
requiring them to go back through that 
same procedure again as it relates to 
water pollution control, and also to give 
them a means of functioning with a re- 
quirement greater, not less. The gentle- 
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man's amendment would provide less, 

rather than more than 50 percent of the 

Governors to make such a request relat- 

ing to water pollution control. The gen- 

tleman’s amendment, as I understand it, 
would permit less than a majority in this 
basin. 

Mr. OTTINGER. That is correct, be- 
cause in this peculiar situation only the 
States of New York and New Jersey have 
a substantial interest. 

Although there are five States—New 
York, New Jersey, Vermont, Connecticut, 
and Massachusetts—involved in the 
Hudson River Basin, New York and New 
Jersey account for more than 99 percent 
of the area of the basin. 

It is the States of New York and New 
Jersey that have the real responsibility 
for working out the compact that will 
determine the future course of this great 
basin’s development, 

Earlier this month; this Congress 
passed and sent to the President a Hud- 
son River Compact bill, which I authored, 
H.R. 13508. This bill has now been 
signed and enacted into law (Public Law 
89-605). While it deals with much more 
than the problem of pollution abate- 
ment, one intent of the law is to provide 
the mechanism through which the bene- 
fits of this very act we are considering 
here today will be applied to the Hudson 
River Basin; This was the clear and ex- 
pressed intent of the Secretary of In- 
terior in his endorsement of my bill. 

For the Recorp I would like to present 
the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior on H.R. 13508: 

U.S, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ASPINALL: This responds to your 
request for the views of this Department on 
H.R. 13508, a bill “To direct the Secretary of 
Interior to cooperate with the States of New 
York and New Jersey on a program to de- 
velop, preserve, and restore the resources of 
the Hudson River and its shores and to 
authorize certain necessary steps to be taken 
to protect those resources from adverse Fed- 
eral actions until the States and Congress 
shall have had an opportunity to act on that 
program.“ 

We strongly recommend enactment of this 
legislation if amended as proposed herein. 

The bill points out that the States of 
New York and New Jersey are currently work- 
ing on a joint program to develop, preserve, 
and restore the resources of the Hudson 
River and its shores, and authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interlor to cooperate with 
the Governors of those States in preparing 
and proposing a program of legislative action 
not later than March 1, 1967. It authorizes 
the Secretary to represent the United States 
in negotiations with those States, and to 
report to the President and the Congress on 
the result of those negotiations, and lists a 
number of factors to guide the Secretary in 
making the recommendations. 

Recognizing that these negotiations may 
be protracted and that additional time will 
be required before the Federal and State 
Governments can take appropriate action, 
the bill provides that for a period of three 
years all Federal agencies with responsibility 
for projects affecting the Hudson River will 
cooperate with the Secretary in carrying out 
their plans. The bill further requires ap- 
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proval by the Secretary before construction 
with Federal-aid funds of highways within 
one mile of the river, and before construction 
of projects under license from the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers or the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The bill further imposes a 
three-year moratorium on Federal Power 
Commission licensing for projects on and af- 
fecting the river. The three-year period of 
delay may be sooner terminated upon the 
passage of appropriate legislation or upon a 
finding by the President that the national 
interest will otherwise be adversely affected, 

The Hudson River today represents a major 
problem to the citizens of New York and 
New Jersey and illustrates in virulent form 
a problem facing practically every major 
river in this country. It played a significant 
and varied part in the growth and develop- 
ment of young America and represented a 
major highway of commerce in the early 
colonial days. It remains today a major 
factor in the continuing development of the 
eastern seaboard. The Hudson River has 
suffered as a result of these and other fac- 
tors. Industrial development along its banks 
presents major problems, the waters are 
polluted and blight has set in. 

At times in its past, the Hudson River 
has been called one of the most beautiful 
rivers in the world. But it can no longer 
be so termed. There is no reason to permit 
this state of affairs to continue but it must 
be recognized that it will take money, time 
and effort to restore and preserve this river 
and its shores for the benefit of the citizens 
of New York and New Jersey, and, indeed 
of the United States. The States of New York 
and New Jersey have already expressed in- 
terest in taking steps necessary to improve 
the condition of the Riverway. Doing this 
job, however, will require action by more 
than those States alone. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a substantial interest in seeing 
that the job is done quickly and properly. 

This Department has been aware of many 
of the problems presented by the Hudson 
River in its present state for some period 
of time. We have informally discussed these 
problems with representatives of the State 
governments, local bodies, and interested 
private persons. Most are in substantial 
agreement that the time has come to take 
steps to improve the present situation, al- 
though there still exists a wide division of 
opinion as to the most appropriate way in 
which to move. 

The Hudson River Valley Commission ap- 
pointed to study the problem for New York 
State after the introduction of Federal leg- 
islative proposals in 1965 completed its Sum- 
mary Report in February of this year. It 
recommended the establishment of a perma- 
nent interstate commission by Federal-State 
compact to guide the planning and develop- 
ment of the Hudson River Valley. The Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation of this Depart- 
ment has been working on a study on the 
same subject. Its preliminary findings have 
been submitted to the President’s Council 
on Recreation and Natural Beauty, and it is 
anticipated that the completed Study Re- 
port will soon be published in final form. 
The program which this bill contemplates 
is consistent with the findings and recom- 
mendations of these two study efforts at 
at their present state of development. 

H.R. 13508 approaches the problem in two 
ways: (1) by authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to negotiate and discuss with 
the States proper methods of attacking the 
existing problems confronting the affected 
parties, and (2) by providing a three-year 
period during which the Federal Govern- 
ment may act only in limited fashion. 

We have given considerable thought and 
study to the proper form that a compact 
should take in order to accomplish the 
highly desirable purposes of this bill. It 
is certainly too early to know what the final 
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version of such a compact should be, but 
it is not too early to see, in broad outline, 
that some objectives must be met, if the 
compact is to provide an adequate solution 
to an admittedly perplexing situation. Such 
a compact must, we feel, provide for the 
establishment of an overall comprehensive 
plan for the development and preservation 
of the Hudson Riverway and of the land 
resources of the basin that affect it. More- 
over, the compact must provide meaningful 
standards for such a plan and must vest 
whatever agency is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for developing and maintain- 
ing this plan with all authority necessary 
to assure that the plan is not impaired and 
is carried out in the best possible manner. 
We cannot accept less, for to do so would be 
to condemn such an agency to the role of a 
passive onlooker. 

We feel that its enactment would serve 
an extremely useful purpose, permitting the 
development of a compact to protect the ir- 
replaceable resources of the Hudson River 
and to preserve them for future generations. 
All too clearly we see around us evidences of 
our abuse of our natural resources and na- 
tional heritage. Clearly, it should not be 
permitted to continue and equally clearly 
the present bill provides à vehicle for ar- 
resting this process. It is for this reason 
that we endorse this bill and strongly recom- 
mend its immediate consideration and enact- 
ment. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that 
it concurs in favoring the legislation, if 
amended as proposed herein, and that enact- 
ment of H.R. 13508, so amended, would be 
consistent with the Administration’s ob- 
jectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


It is clear that the amendment I am 
proposing will make it possible to carry 
out the intent of Congress in this meas- 
üre we are now considering. 

How utterly ridiculous it would be if 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Ver- 
mont between them were to launch on a 
river basin project for a basin in which 
they collectively had less than 1-percent 
interest. Certainly these States have an 
interest, but 99 percent of the interest is 
with New York and New Jersey. 

I believe these two States should be 
allowed to proceed provided they agree 
on à program. 

Mr. CRAMER. Suppose the other 
three Governors disagree. It would do 
some harm then, would it not? 

Mr. OTTINGER. They have really 
only a minimal interest in the river. 

And practically no effect insofar as 
pollution is concerned. I think in this 
situation the States of New York and 
New Jersey, if they agree on a program, 
should 

Mr. CRAMER. Does not the gentle- 
man feel, if this authority is desired, the 
States now in the process of negotiating 
a compact should put that term in the 
compact instead of getting Congress into 
the middle of the act and into the middle 
of the five Governors and let them sub- 
mit it to the respective States if they 
want to include them if the legislatures 
will go along with it. But Ido not think 
that we should try to dictate to them 
before they have submitted such a plan, 
that only two Governors can go ahead 
and do this with their approval. 

Mr. OTTINGER. No. In this case 
the States of New York and New Jersey 
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have more than 99 percent of the river 

basin and there would not really be much 

of an interest on the part of the States of 

Massachusetts, Vermont, or Connecticut. 

As you know, compacts take a long time 

to negotiate.. They can be very compli- 

cated. The Delaware compact took 7 

years. We hope we would not have to 

wait 7 years before we started on the job 
of cleaning up the pollution until a com- 
pact is fully negotiated. I believe that 
the States principally concerned—New 

York and New Jersey—should be allowed 

to proceed, 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
of the gentleman from New York be re- 
ported again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk re-read the amendment of- 
fered by Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to pro- 
long the discussion, but it does seem to 
me that it is not proper, particularly at 
this late hour, to come in with a pro- 
posal of this nature that involves a basin 
that has not yet been submitted to the 
Congress for any consideration whatso- 
ever, be it compact approval or approval 
of a specific flood control type of pro- 
gram. Therefore, all the basins that are 
included in this section are there for the 
explicit purpose of adding to the respon- 
sibilities, and the number of Governors 
that must be included above the 50 per- 
cent general rule was put in section 202. 
The amendment of the gentleman dic- 
tates that we will decrease that to two 
out of five. Irealize what the problem is, 
but I think he has a solution to his prob- 
lem. No. 1, in dealing with the States 
in their negotiations for the compact in 
the first place, they can then come to 
Congress when the compact is formed 
and determine whether two Governors 
should do it. That should be the proper 
place to do it and not try to prejudge 
something that we do not know anything 
about on the record, which is the form 
of this amendment. 

T will be glad to yield to the gentleman 
from New York if anything I have said 
has been a misstatement. 

Mr. OTTINGER. The problem did not 
come to light until the Hudson River 
legislation was considered and this deter- 
mination was made by the Department of 
the Interior as I pointed out earlier. The 
remarks of the President when he signed 
the Hudson River Compact bill on Sep- 
tember 26 reveal a considerable under- 
standing of the problem. I would like to 
present these for the RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON SIGNING H.R. 
13508, Hupson River BASIN Compact BILL, 
SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 

Three weeks ago, in West Virginia, I said 

that mankind is in a race with catastrophe. 

I was not speaking of war, or plague, or 
famine. I was speaking of a global water 
shortage that even now is making itself felt. 

Since the birth of Christ, man’s popula- 
tion has increased 13 fold. Yet the amount of 
water available to us has remained the same. 

But let me qualify that last statement. 
The amount of water available to us has 
remained the same but the amount of water 
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we can use is diminishing at an alarming 
rate. 

Nature isn’t doing this. We are. By our 
carelessness, by our neglect, and by our 
blind rush of progress, we are fouling one of 
the most precious resources we possess; our 
rivers: 

We could hardly find a better example than 
the Hudson River. For this river, rich in 
history and folklore; and once rich in natural 
beauty, has suffered a century of abuse and 
neglect. Two billion gallons of sewage are 
dumped into-it every day, refuse and decay 
line its shores, blight has barred the people 
from enjoying its heritage. 

Early in our history, men lived with this 
river. For 200 years it flowed clean and beau- 
tiful, providing transportation, food, recrea- 
tion and inspiration. 

But we cut ourselves off from this birth- 
right. Railroads were built on both banks. 
Piers and factories littered the shoreline. 
Municipal and industrial wastes have fouled 
the water. Towns have turned inward, shun- 
ning the river; too often using it as a dump- 
ing ground for abandoned cars and other 
debris of our civilization. 

Well this day—September 26th—marks a 
turning point. Because this Congress and 
this Administration believe that technology 
should serve man, rather than intimidate 
him, we are signing a bill that will begin the 
task of purifying the waters of the Hudson. 

This bill makes possible a truly cooperative 
approach to the job of making the Hudson 
& source of pleasure and beauty. 

It marks the beginning of major efforts to 
clean up the river; to provide pleasant 
beaches along its shores, which can offer re- 
lief from the pressures of urban living for 
millions of Americans. 

Neither Federal nor State action alone 
would be adequate to this task. It will re- 
quire the best efforts of all of us—including 
the towns and industries along the shores. 

I believe we are up to the challenge. This 
bill gives us the tools to meet it. 

I believe it begins a new day for one of 
America’s great rivers. I hope it points the 
way for all our rivers, 


There is no mischief involved here, 
but it is a question of having two States 
that have an overwhelming predomi- 
nance of interest in the river able to deal 
under this statute. 

Mr. CRAMER. If the gentleman was 
attempting to propose a majority should 
approve it but of that majority two, New 
York and New Jersey, should be in- 
cluded, I would not have any objection 
to it. However, the way the gentleman’s 
amendment is drafted, it has to be New 
York and Jersey, period, that can do it, 
without any other State. If the gentle- 
man will accept.an amendment to that, 
all right. 

Mr. OTTINGER. All right. If I can 
have unanimous consent, I will strike out 
the words “at least” and that will con- 
form the legislation to the gentleman’s 
recommendation. 

Mr. CRAMER. It is my opinion, I will 
say to the gentleman, that that will not 
do the job “of a majority, including the 
Governors of New York and New Jersey.” 

Mr. OTTINGER. That is all right. 

Mr. CRAMER. And I will offer that 
wording as a substitute. 

Mr, OTTINGER. I will accept the 
substitute. 

Mr. BLATNIK. The substitute as 
amended is acceptable to us on this side. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramer to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Orrincer: After 
the word “involved” strike out the words 
“the Governors of at least“, and insert “a 
majority. of the Governors, including the 
Governors of” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. CRAMER], to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. OTTINGER]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment, as amended. 

The amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the Committee amendment as amended. 

The Committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HANSEN of Iowa, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 16076) to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act in 
order to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1026, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 312, nays 0, not voting 119, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 325 
YEAS—312 

Adair Brademas Clevenger 
Adams Bray Collier 
Addabbo Brock Colmer 
Anderson, Il. Brooks Conable 
Andrews, Broomfield Conte 

George W Brown, Clar-. Conyers 
Andrews, ence J., Ir. Cooley 

N. Dak. Broyhill, N.C; Cramer 
Annunzio Broyhill, Va. Culver 
Arends n 
Ashbrook Burke Curtis 
Ashley Burleson Daniels 
Ashmore Burton, Calif. Davis, Wis. 
Bandstra Burton, Utah Dawson 
Baring Byrne, Pa de la Garzą 
Barrett Byrnes, Delaney 
Bates Cahill Dent 
Battin Callan Devine 
Beckworth Cameron Diggs 
Belcher Carey Dingell 
Bell Cederberg le 
Bennett Chamberlain Donohue 
Berry Chelf Dorn 
Betts Olancy Dow 
Bingham Clausen, Dulski 
Blatnik Don H. Duncan, Oreg. 

ggs Clawson, Del Duncan, Tenn 
Boland Cleveland Dwyer 
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Edwards, Ala. 


Hechler 


Keith 
Kelly 
King, Calif. 
Kirwa: 


O'Neal, Ga 


NAYS—O 


Resnick 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. 
Rivers, Alaska 
Rivers; S.C: 


Senner 
Shipley 
Shriver 
Sickles 
Sikes 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stalbaum 
Stanton 


Steed 
Stubblefield 
Sullivan 


Watkins 


NOT VOTING—119 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Albert 
Anderson, 
Tenn, 


Cohelan 
Corbett 
Corman 


Craley 


Gettys 
Green, Oreg, 
rider 


Gubser 
Hagan, Ga. 


Hall 
Hamilton 
Hanna 


Hardy 
Harvey, Ind. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hawkins 


McClory 
McDade 
McVicker 
Mackay 
Mackie 
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Martin, Ala Powell Stratton 
Martin, Mass. Purcell Thomas 
Mathias Race Thompson, N.J. 
Michel Reid, III Thompson, Tex. 
Mink Reinecke Toll 
Moeller Rhodes, Pa. Tunney 
Monagan Robison Tupper 
Morrison Rogers, Tex. Utt 
Morse Roncalio Walker, Miss 
Murray Roudebush Weltner 
Nedzi bal Whitten 
Nix Schneebeli Willis 
O'Brien Scott Wilson, Bob 
O'Konski Sisk ilson, 
Olsen, Mont Slack Charles H, 
O'Neill, Mass. Smith, Iowa Wright 
Pirnie Smith, Va. Wydler 
Poage Stephens 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Albert with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr, Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 

Mr, Cabell with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr, Gubser. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Ayres. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Kluczynski with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Smith of Virginia with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Henderson with Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Curtin. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. McDade. 

Mr. McVicker with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Monagan with Mrs. Reid of Illinois. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Calla- 


way. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mrs. Bol- 
ton. ; 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. King of New 
York. 

Mr. Hamilton with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Roybal with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 
Schneebell. 


Mr. Corman with Mr. Robison. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr, Carter. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Mackie with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Olsen of Montana. 

Mr. Nix with Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Charles H. Wilson. 


RR 


Mr. Stephens with Mrs. Mink, 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Willis, 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr. Race. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Abbitt. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Murray. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
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ie motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of House Resolution 1026, the 
Committee on Public Works is discharged 
from the further consideration of the 
bill (S. 2947) to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 


bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate bill as 
follows: 
S. 2947 
An act to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act in order to improve and make 
more effective certain programs pursuant 
to such act 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Amendments and Clean Rivers 
Restoration Act of 1966”. 
TITLE I 
Sec. 101. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, as amended, is amended by insert- 
ing immediately after section 18, as added 
by this Act, a new title to read as follows: 


“TITLE II—CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION 
PROGRAM 


“Short title 


“Src. 201. This title may be cited as the 
‘Clean Rivers Restoration Act of 1966’. 


“Statement of purpose 


“Sec, 202. It is the purpose of this title 
to authorize pollution control and abate- 
ment programs designed to reclaim, restore, 
and maintain the natural waters of the Na- 
tion through the preparation and develop- 
ment of comprehensive river basin pollution 
control and abatement plans and through 
the establishment of economic incentives to 
encourage waste treatment consistent with 
water quality standards effected as a result 
of section 10(c) of this Act. 

“Planning agencies 

“Sec. 203. In furtherance of the purposes 
of this title, the Secretary shall, at the re- 
quest of the Governor or Governors of one or 
more States, designate a planning agency 
which provides for adequate representation 
of appropriate Federal, State, interstate, local, 
or when appropriate, international interests 
in the river basin or portion thereof in- 
volved and which is capable of developing 
an effective, comprehensive water quality 
control and abatement plan that is part of or 
consistent with a comprehensive river basin 
water resources plan. 


“Comprehensive river basin plans 


“Sec. 204. Each planning agency desig- 
nated pursuant to section 203 of this title 
shall develop a comprehensive pollution con- 
trol and abatement plan which is part of or 
consistent with a comprehensive river basin 
water resources plan and which— 

“(1) is consistent with any water quality 
standards established for interstate waters 
within the river basin pursuant to section 
10(c) of this Act; 

“(2) recommends such treatment works 
and sewer systems as will provide the most 
effective and economical means of collection, 
storage, treatment, and purification of wastes 
and provides means to encourage both mu- 
nicipal and industrial use of such works and 
systems; and 

“(3) provides for maintenance and im- 
provement of water quality standards within 
the basin or portion thereof and includes 
proposed methods of adequately financing 
those facilities as may be necessary to im- 
plement the plan. 
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“Submission of plan 


“Sec. 205. Upon completion of a proposed 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof, each planning 
agency shall transmit the plan to the Gover- 
nor of each State, each interstate agency, 
international commission, and each local 
agency covered by the pian or portion there- 
of. Each such Governor, agency, or commis- 
sion shall have sixty days from the date of 
the receipt of the proposed plan to submit 
views, comments, and recommendations. 
The planning agency shall consider such 
views, comments, and recommendations and 
may make appropriate changes or modifica- 
tions in the proposed plan. The planning 
agency shall then submit the proposed plan 
to the Secretary together with the views, 
comments, and recommendations of each 
such Governor, agency, or commission. 


“Review within Federal Government 


“Src. 206. (a) Upon receipt of a proposed 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof from a plan- 
ning agency, the Secretary shall transmit 
it to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Water Resources Council, 
and, when appropriate, the Secretary of 
State, for review. 

“(b) The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Water Resources 
Council, and the Secretary of State, shall 
notify the Secretary of the Interior, within 
sixty days, of the results of their review. 

“(c) The shall review the plan 
or portion thereof and the recommendations 
received under subsection (b) and under 
section 205, and, if he determines that the 
plan or portion thereof adequately and ef- 
fectively complies with section 204 of this 
title, he shall approve the plan or portion 
thereof. 


“Grant program for treatment works 


“Sec, 207. After designation of an appro- 
priate planning agency for any river basin 
or portion thereof, the Secretary may accept 
applications from and make grants to local, 
State, or interstate agencies from such funds 
as may be appropriated pursuant to section 
8 of this Act to assist in financing construc- 
tion of treatment works within such river 
basin or portion thereof subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

“(1) the amount of the grant shall not 
exceed 50 per centum of the estimated rea- 
sonable construction costs of such treatment 
works; 

2) no application for a grant shall be ap- 
proved until the Secretary determines that 
the proposed project (a) is consistent with 
and carries out the purpose of this title, 
(b) will be properly and efficiently operated 
and maintained, (c) is designed so that an 
adequate capacity will be available to serve 
the reasonably foreseeable growth need of 
the area, (d) when located, in whole or in 
part, in urbanized areas, meets any require- 
ments with respect to planning and program- 
ing as have been prescribed by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development with re- 
spect to water and sewer projects under title 
VII of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965, and (e) provides, when appro- 
priate, for joint waste treatment; 

“(3) no grants shall be available to assist 
in financing the construction of any such 
works which are receiving a Federal grant 
under other provisions of law, except the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act of 
1965 or title I of the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act of 1965; 

(4) no application for a grant shall be ap- 
proved unless the Governor of the State in 
which the project is located provides satis- 
factory assurance that statewide water qual- 
ity standards consistent with section 10(c) 
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of this Act are in effect or will be established 
in such State; 

“(5) no application for a grant shall be 
approved unless the State in which the proj- 
ect is located agrees to provide not less than 
30 per centum of the estimated total project 
cost; and 

“(6) no application for a grant shall be 
approved for any project in such river basin 
or portion thereof after three years following 
the date of designation of such planning 
agency unless such project is in conformance 
with a plan approved pursuant to section 
206(c). 

“Labor standards” 

“Sec. 208. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that all 
laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects for 
which grants are made under section 207 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing for the same type of work on 
similar construction in the locality, as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of Labor, in accord- 
ance with the Act of March 3, 1931, as 
amended, known as the Davis-Bacon Act (46 
Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a-276a-5). The Sec- 
retary of Labor shall have, with respect to 
the labor standards specified in this subsec- 
tion, the authority and functions set forth in 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 14, 1950 (15 
F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C, 133z-15), 
and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 1934, as 
amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S. C. 276c). 

“Approval of grants from other Agencies 

“Sec. 209. After the Secretary approves a 
comprehensive pollution control and abate- 
ment plan or portion thereof for a river basin 
or portion thereof, an application for a grant 
to assist in financing the construction of 
treatment works in such basin or portion 
thereof made under any other provision of 
law shall not be approved by the head of any 
other Federal agency, by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission or other regional com- 
missions established pursuant to the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 unless it substantially conforms, in the 
judgment of the Secretary, to such plan. 

“Authorization of planning expenses 

“Sec, 210, (a) In carrying out the pro- 
visions of section 204 of this title, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to pay such expenses of 
each planning agency as are necessary to im- 
plement formulation of the plan. Each 
planning agency shall prepare a budget an- 
nually and transmit it to the Secretary. 

„(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such funds as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this section, which 
sums shall be available until expended. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 211. For the purposes of this title 

“(1) the term ‘planning agency’ includes, 
but is not limited to, interstate agencies, or 
commissions established by or pursuant to an 
agreement or compact approved by the Con- 
gress; 

“(2) the term ‘local, State, or interstate 
agencies’ includes agencies of States, munici- 
palities, and other political subdivisions of a 
State, public corporate bodies, public agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of one or more 
States, Indian tribes, conservancy districts, 
interstate agencies, or commissions estab- 
lished by or pursuant to an agreement or 
compact approved by the Congress; 

(63) the term ‘construction’ includes pre- 
liminary planning to determine the eco- 
nomic and engineering feasibility of treat- 
ment works, the engineering, architectural, 
legal, fiscal, and economic investigations and 
studies, surveys, designs, plans, working 
drawings, specifications, procedures, and 
other action necessary to the construction 
of treatment works; and the erection, build- 
ing, acquisition, alteration, remodeling, im- 
provement, or extension of treatment works; 
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and the inspection and supervision of the 
construction of treatment works; and 

(4) the term ‘river basin’ includes, but 
is not limited to, land areas drained by a 
river and its tributaries, streams, coastal wa- 
ters, estuaries, bays, and lakes. 


“Other authority not affected 


“Sec, 212. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to displace, supersede, limit, or 
modify any interstate compact or the juris- 
diction or responsibility of any legally estab- 
lished joint or common agency of two or 
more States, or two or more States and the 
Federal Government or to affect the juris- 
diction, powers, or prerogatives of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada, the Permanent Engineering 
Board and the United States operating en- 
tity or entities established pursuant to the 
Columbia River Basin Treaty, signed at 
Washington, January 17, 1961, or the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico.“ 


TITLE Ir 


Sec. 201. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the heading above section 1: 


“Title I—Water pollution control program 


Sec. 202, (a) Effective July 1, 1967, section 
5 of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act is amended in subsection (d) by striking 
out all of paragraph (2) of such subsection, 
and inserting a new paragraph to read as 
follows: 

“(2) For the purposes of this subsection 
there is authorized to be appropriated $20,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $25,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and $30,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and each fiscal 
year thereafter, and sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended.” 

(b) Section 5 is further amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new subsection as 
follows: 

“(g)(1) The Secretary shall, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Water Resources 
Council, and with other appropriate Federal, 
State, interstate, or local public bodies and 
private organizations, institutions, and in- 
dividuals, conduct and promote, and encour- 
age contributions to, a comprehensive study 
of the effects of pollution, including sedi- 
mentation, in the estuaries and estuarine 
zones of the United States on fish and wild- 
life, on sport and commercial fishing, on 
recreation, on water supply and water power, 
and on other beneficial purposes. Such 
study shall also consider the effect of demo- 
graphic trends, the exploitation of mineral 
resources and fossil fuels, land and indus- 
trial development, navigation, flood and 
erosion control, and other uses of estuaries 
and estuarine zones upon the pollution of 
the waters therein. 

“(2) In conducting the above study, the 
Secretary shall assemble, coordinate, and or- 
ganize all existing pertinent information on 
the Nation’s estuaries and estuarine zones; 
carry out a program of investigations and 
surveys to supplement existing information 
in representative estuaries and estuarine 
zones; and identify the problems and areas 
where further research and study are re- 
quired. 

“(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a final report of the study autho- 
rized by this subsection not later than three 
years after the date of enactment of this 
subsection. Copies of the report shall be 
made available to all interested parties, pub- 
lic and private. The report shall include, 
but not be limited to— 

“(A) an analysis of the importance of 
estuaries to the economic and social well- 
being of the people of the United States 
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and of the effects of pollution upon the use 
and enjoyment of such estuaries; 

“(B) a discussion of the major economic, 
social, and ecological trends occurring in the 
estuarine zones of the Nation; 

“(C) recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive national program for the preservation, 
study, use, and development of estuaries of 
the Nation, and the respective responsibili- 
ties which should be assumed by Federal, 
State, and local governments and by public 
and private interests. 

“(4) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $1,000,000 per annum for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and the two 
succeeding fiscal years, to carry out the pur- 
poses of this subsection. 

“(5) The term ‘estuarine zones’ means an 
environmental system consisting of an es- 
tuary and those transitional areas which are 
consistently influenced or affected by water 
from an estuary such as, but not limited to, 
salt marshes, coastal and intertidal areas, 
bays, harbors, lagoons, inshore waters, and 
channels. 

“The term ‘estuary’ means all or part of the 
mouth of a navigable or interstate river or 
stream or other body of water having unim- 
paired natural connection with open sea and 
within which the sea water is measurably di- 
luted with fresh water derived from land 
drainage.” 

Sec. 203. Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Grants for Research and Development 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State, municipality, or 
intermunicipal or interstate agency for the 
purpose o 

“(1) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate a new or im- 
proved method of controlling the discharge 
into any waters of untreated or inadequately 
treated sewage or other wastes from sewers 
which carry storm water or both storm water 
and sewage or other wastes, or 

“(2) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate advanced 
waste treatment and water purification 
methods or new or improved methods of 
joint treatment systems for municipal and 
industrial wastes, 


and for the purpose of reports, plans, and 
specifications in connection therewith. The 
Secretary is authorized to provide for the 
conduct of research and demonstration relat- 
ing to the p set forth in clause (1) or 
(2) by contract with public or private agen- 
cies and institutions and with individuals 
without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 of 
the Revised Statutes; except that not to ex- 
ceed 25 per centum of the total amount ap- 
propriated under authority of this section for 
any fiscal year may be expended under au- 
thority of this sentence during such fiscal 


ear. 
3 “(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect pursuant to this section unless such 
project shall have been approved by the ap- 
propriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies and by the Secretary; 

“(2) No grant shall be made for any project 
in an amount exceeding 75 per centum of the 
estimated reasonable cost thereof as deter- 
mined by the Secretary; and 

“(3) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect under this section unless the Secretary 
determines that such project will serve as a 
useful demonstration for the purpose set 
forth in clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a). 

“(c) For the purposes of this section there 
are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for each of the next three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the sum of $20,000,000 
per fiscal year for the purpose set forth in 
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clause (1) of subsection (a), including con- 
tracts pursuant to such subsection for such 
purposes; and 

“(2) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1967, and for each of the next four suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the sum of $25,000,000 
per fiscal year for the purpose set forth in 
clause (2) of subsection (a), including con- 
tracts pursuant to such subsection for such 
purpose. 
Sums so appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. No grant or contract for 
the purpose of either such clause (1) or (2) 
shall be made for any project in any fiscal 
year in an amount exceeding 1214 per centum 
of the total amount authorized for the pur- 
pose of such clause in such fiscal year.” 

Sec. 204. (a) Subsection (a) of section 7 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended by striking out “and for each 
succeeding fiscal year to and including the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year to and in- 
cluding the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
$10,000,000”, 

(b) Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “including the 
training of personnel of public agencies.” 

Sec. 205. Effective after June 30, 1967, sub- 
section (b) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 
(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or agen- 
cies and by the Secretary and unless such 
project is included in a comprehensive pro- 
gram developed pursuant to this Act; (2) 
no grant shall be made for any project in an 
amount exceeding 30 per centum of the 
estimated reasonable cost thereof as deter- 
mined by the Secretary: Provided, That the 
grantee agrees to pay the remaining cost: 
Provided further, That, in the case of a proj- 
ect which will serve more than one munici- 
pality, the Secretary shall, on such basis as 
he determines to be reasonable and equitable, 
allocate to each municipality to be served 
by such project its share of the estimated 
reasonable cost of such project; (3) no grant 
shall be made for any project under this 
section until the applicant has made pro- 
vision satisfactory to the Secretary for assur- 
ing proper and efficient operation and main- 
tenance of the treatment works after com- 
pletion of the construction thereof; and (4) 
no grant shall be made for any project under 
this section unless such project is in con- 
formity with the State water pollution con- 
trol plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 7 and has been certified 
by the State water pollution control agency 
as entitled to priority over other eligible 
projects on the basis of financial as well as 
water pollution control needs.” 

Sec. 206. Subsection (c) of section 8 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by inserting after “The allotments 
of a State under the second, third, and fourth 
sentences of this subsection shall be avail- 
able, in accordance with the provisions of 
this section, for payments with respect to 
projects in such State which have been ap- 
proved under this section” a comma and the 
following: “except that in the case of any 
project on which construction was initiated 
in such State after June 30, 1966, and which 
meets the requirements for assistance under 
this section but was constructed without 
such assistance, such allotments for any 
fiscal year ending prior to July 1, 1972, shall 
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also be available for payments in reimburse- 
ment of State or local funds used for such 
project prior to July 1, 1972, to the extent 
that assistance could have been provided 
under this section if such project had been 
approved pursuant to this section and ade- 
quate funds had been available. In the case 
of any project on which construction was 
initiated in such State after June 30, 1966, 
and which was constructed with assistance 
pursuant to this section but the amount of 
such assistance was a lesser per centum of 
the cost of construction than was allowable 
pursuant to this section, such allotments 
shall also be available for payments in reim- 
bursement of State or local funds used for 
such project prior to July 1, 1972, to the ex- 
tent that assistance could have been pro- 
vided under this section if adequate funds 
had been available.” 

Sec. 207. Effective after June 80, 1967, sub- 
section (d) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out all beginning with “and $150,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967” 
through the end of such subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “$150,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $600,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $1,250,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $1,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 3, 1972. Sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended.” 

Sec. 208. Section 8(f) of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by delet- 
ing, in the first sentence, the words “amount 
of such grant” and insert in lieu thereof to- 
tal construction costs”. 

Sec. 209. Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution. Control Act is further amended 
by inserting at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(h)(1) Upon application the Secretary 
may make a loan to any State, municipality, 
or intermunicipal or interstate agency to 
which he has agreed to make a grant pur- 
suant to this section, for the purpose of 
helping to finance the local share of the 
cost of construction for which such grant is 
to be made. Any such loan shall be made 
only (A) after the Secretary determines that 
such State, municipality, or agency has made 
satisfactory provision for assuring proper 
and efficient operation and maintenance of 
the treatment works being constructed after 
completion of such construction, and (B) 
if such State, municipality, or agency shows 
it is unable to secure such funds from non- 
Federal sources upon terms and conditions 
which the Secretary determines to be reason- 
able and consistent with the purposes of this 
section. Loans pursuant to this subsection 
shall bear interest at a rate which the Secre- 
tary determines to be adequate to cover the 
costs of the funds to the Treasury as deter- 
mined by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
taking into consideration the current average 
yields of outstanding marketable obliga- 
tions of the United States having maturities 
comparable to the maturities of loans made 
pursuant to this subsection. 

“(2) Loans pursuant to this subsection 
shall mature within such period as may 
be determined by the Secretary to be ap- 
propriate but not exceeding forty years. 

“(3) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this subsection 
but not to exceed a total of $250,000,000. 
No loan or loans pursuant to this subsection 
with respect to any one project shall exceed 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of such 
total.” 

Sec. 210. Section 10(d) of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act is amended by 
redesignating paragraphs (2) and (3) as 
paragraphs (3) and (4), respectively, and 
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by inserting before such paragraphs a new 
agraph as follows: 

(2) Whenever the Secretary, upon receipt 
of reports, surveys, or studies from any duly 
constituted international agency, has reason 
to believe that any pollution referred to in 
subsection (a) of this section which en- 
dangers the health or welfare of persons in 
a foreign country is occurring, and the Sec- 
retary of State requests him to abate such 
pollution, he shall give formal notification 
thereof to the State water pollution control 
agency of the State in which such discharge 
or discharges originate and to the interstate 
water pollution control agency, if any, and 
shall call promptly a conference of such 
agency or agencies, if he believes that such 
pollution is occurring in sufficient quantity 
to warrant such action. The Secretary, 
through the Secretary of State, shall invite 
the foreign country which may be adversely 
affected by the pollution to attend and par- 
ticipate in the conference, and the represen- 
tative of such country shall, for the purpose 
of the conference and any further proceed- 
ing resulting from such conference, have all 
the rights of a State water pollution control 
agency. This paragraph shall apply only to 
a foreign country which the Secretary deter- 
mines has given the United States essentially 
the same rights with respect to the preven- 
tion and control of water pollution occurring 
in that country as is given that country by 
this paragraph. Nothing in this paragraph 
shall be construed to modify, amend, repeal, 
or otherwise affect the provision of the 1909 
Boundary Waters Treaty between Canada 
and the United States relative to the control 
and abatement. of water pollution in waters 
covered by that treaty.” 

Sec, 211. Section 10(d) (3) of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, as redesignated 
by this Act) is amended by inserting after 
the first sentence thereof the following: “In 
addition, it shall be the responsibility of the 
chairman of the conference to give every per- 
son contributing to the alleged pollution or 
affected by it an opportunity to make a full 
statement of his views to the conference.” 

Sec. 212. Section 10 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, as amended, is fur- 
ther amended by adding a new subsection 
(k) to read as follows: 

„(k) (1) In connection with any conference 
called under this section the Secretary is 
authorized to require any person whose 
alleged activities result in discharges causing 
or contributing to water pollution, or whose 
activities may affect the quality of the waters 
involved in such conference, to file with him, 
in such form as he may prescribe, a report, 
based on existing data, furnishing such in- 
formation as may reasonably be required as 
to the character, kind, and quantity of such 
discharges and the use of facilities or other 
means to prevent or reduce such discharges 
by the person filing such a report. After 
such conference has been held, the Secretary 
shall require such additional reports to the 
extent recommended by such conference. 
Such report shall be made under oath or 
otherwise, as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be filed with the Secretary within 
such reasonable period as the Secretary may 
prescribe, unless additional time be granted 
by the Secretary. No person shall be re- 
quired in such report to divulge trade secrets 
or secret processes, and all information re- 
ported shall be considered confidential for 
the purposes of section, 1905 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. 

“(2) If any person required to file any 
report under this subsection shall fail to 
do so within the time fixed by the Secre- 
tary for filing the same, and such failure 
shall continue for thirty days after notice 
of such default, such person shall forfeit 
to the United States the sum of $100 for 
each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure, which forfeiture shall be pay- 
able into the Treasury of the United States, 
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and shall be recoverable in a civil suit in the 
name of the United States brought in the 
district where such person has his principal 
office or in any district in which he does 
business: Provided, That the Secretary may 
upon application therefor remit or mitigate 
any forfeiture provided for under this sub- 
section and he shall have authority to de- 
termine the facts upon all such applications. 

“(3) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United States, 
to prosecute for the recovery of such for- 
feitures.” 

Sec. 213. The Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing immediately after section 16 two new 
sections to read as follows: 


“Cost Estimate and Study 


“Sec. 17. (a) In order to provide the basis 
for evaluating programs authorized by this 
Act, the development of new programs, and 
to furnish the Congress with the informa- 
tion necessary for authorization of appro- 
priations for fiscal years beginning after June 
30, 1972, the Secretary, in cooperation with 
State water pollution control agencies and 
other water pollution control planning agen- 
cies, shall make a detailed estimate of the 
cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act; a comprehensive study of the economic 
impact on affected units of government of 
the cost of installation of treatment facili- 
ties; and a comprehensive analysis of the 
national requirements for and cost of treat- 
ing municipal, industrial, and other effluent 
to attain such water quality standards as 
established pursuant to this Act or applica- 
ble State law. The Secretary shall submit 
such detailed estimate and such comprehen- 
sive study of such cost for the five-year pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1968, to the Congress 
no later than January 10, 1968, such study 
to be updated each year thereafter. 

„b) The Secretary shall also make a com- 
plete investigation and study to determine 
(1) the need for additional trained State and 
local personnel to carry out programs as- 
sisted pursuant to this Act and other pro- 
grams for the same purpose as this Act, and 
(2) means of using existing Federal training 
programs to train such personnel. He shall 
report the results of such investigation and 
study to the President and the Congress not 
later than July 1, 1967. 

“Study of Pollution From Boats and Vessels 

“Sec. 18. (a) For the purpose of protect- 
ing the public health and welfare, the Sec- 
retary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of the Army, the Secretary of the department 
in which the Coast Guard is operating, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Secretary of Commerce, shall con- 
duct a study of the extent of pollution from 
boats and vessels on such part of the Great 
Lakes as is under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, in harbors or ports of such 
lakes under such jurisdiction and on other 
navigable waters of the United States, and 
shall report the results of such study, to- 
gether with recommendations for an effective 
program to control the dumping of refuse 
and the discharge of waste from boats and 
vessels On such waters, to the Congress no 
later than July 1, 1967. 

“(b) The Secretary shall appoint a tech- 
nical committee to meet at his discretion 
and advise in the formulation of recom- 
mendations pursuant to this section. Such 
committee shall be composed of representa- 
tives of the Departments of the Interior, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Army, 
and Commerce, the department in which the 
Coast Guard is operating, owners and opera- 
tors of Great Lakes vessels, and such other 
persons as the Secretary may determine. 
Members of such technical committee who 
are not regular full-time employees of the 
United States shall, while attending meet- 
ings of such committee or otherwise engaged 
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on business of such committee, be entitled 
to receive compensation at a rate fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per diem, 
including traveltime, and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

“(c) For the purpose of this section the 
term— 

“(1) ‘Waste’ includes human toilet waste, 
wash and laundry waste, and kitchen and 
galley waste; and 

“(2) “refuse’ includes garbage, dunnage, 
and other trash.” 

“Sec. 214. Section 13 of the Act of March 
3, 1899 (30 Stat. 1152; 33 U.S.C, 407), is 
amended by inserting after the word “there- 
by” in the second proviso the following: 
“and whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
determines that it is consistent with the pur- 
poses of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.),”. 

Sec. 215. Effective thirty days after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924 (43 Stat. 604; 33 U.S.C. 431 et 
seq.), is amended to read as follows: “That 
this Act may be cited as the ‘Oil Pollution 
Act, 1924’. 

“Sec, 2. When used in this Act, unless 
the context otherwise requires— 

“(a) ‘oil’ means oil of any kind or in any 
form, including fuel oil, sludge, and oil 
refuse; 

“(b) ‘person’ means an individual, com- 
pany, partnership, corporation, or associa- 
tion; any owner, operator, master, officer, or 
employee of a vessel; any owner, operator, 
officer, or employee of a shore installation 
or terminal facility; and any officer, agent, 
or employee of the United States; 

“(c) ‘terminal facility’ means any pier, 
wharf, dock, or similar structure to which 
a vessel may be moored or secured, or upon, 
within, or contiguous to which equipment 
and appurtenances dealing with oil may be 
located, including, but not limited to, stor- 
age tanks, pipelines, pumps, and oil trucks; 

“(d) ‘shore installation’ means any build- 
ing, group of buildings, manufacturing or 
industrial plants, or equipment of any kind 
adjacent to the coastal, interstate, or nav- 
igable waters, and adjoining shorelines of 
the United States, upon, within, or contigu- 
ous to which equipment and appurtenances 
dealing with oil may be located, including, 
but not limited to, storage tanks, pipelines, 
pumps, and oil trucks; 

(e) ‘discharge’ means any accidental, 
negligent, or willful spilling, leaking, pump- 
ing, pouring emitting, emptying, or other 
release of liquid; and 

“(f) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

“Sec, 3. (a) Except in case of emergency 
imperiling life or property, or unavoidable 
accident, collision, or stranding, and except 
as otherwise permitted by regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary as hereinafter au- 
thorized, it is unlawful for any person to 
discharge or permit the discharge from any 
boat, vessel, shore installation, or terminal 
facility of oil by any method, means, or 
manner into or upon the coastal, interstate, 
or navigable waters, and adjoining shorelines 
of the United States. 

„b) Any person discharging or permitting 
the discharge of oil from any boat, vessel, 
shore installation, or terminal facility into 
or upon the coastal, interstate, or navigable 
waters of the United States shall remove the 
same from the coastal, interstate, or naviga- 
ble waters, and adjoining shorelines immedi- 
ately. If such person fails to do so, the 
Secretary may remove the oil or may arrange 
for its removal, and such person shall be 
liable to the United States, in addition to 
the penalties prescribed in section 4 of this 
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Act, for all costs and expenses reasonably 
incurred by the Secretary in removing the 
oil from the coastal, interstate, or navigable 
waters, and adjoining shorelines of the United 
States. When the oil has been discharged 
from a boat or vessel, these costs and ex- 
penses shall constitute a lien on such vessel 
which may be recovered in proceedings by 
libel in rem. When the oil has been dis- 
charged from a shore installation or ter- 
minal facility, these costs and expenses may 
be recovered in proceedings by libel in per- 
sonam. 

“(c) The Secretary may prescribe regula- 
tions which— 

“(1) permit the discharge of oil from boats 
or vessels in stich quantities, under such con- 
ditions, and at such times and places as in 
his opinion will not be deleterious to health 
or marine life or a menace to navigation, or 
dangerous to persons or property engaged in 
commerce on coastal, interstate, or navigable 
waters; 

“(2) relate to the loading, handling, and 
unloading of oil on or contiguous to boats 
or vessels, shore installations, and terminal 
facilities; and 

“(3) relate to the removal or cost of re- 
moval, or both, of oil from the coastal, inter- 
state, or navigable waters, and adjoining 
shorelines of the United States. 

“Sec, 4. (a) Any person who violates sec- 
tion 3(a) of this Act shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be punished by a fine not exceeding 
$2,500, or by imprisonment not exceeding one 
year, or by both such fine and imprisonment 
for each offense. 

“(b) Any boat or vessel other than a boat 
or vessel owned and operated by the United 
States from which oil is discharged in viola- 
tion of section 3(a) of this Act shall be liable 
for a penalty of not more than $10,000. 
Clearance of a boat or vessel liable for this 
penalty from a port of the United States may 
be withheld until the penalty is paid. The 
penalty shall constitute a lien on the boat 
or vessel which may be recovered in proceed- 
ings by libel in rem in the district court of 
the United States for any district within 
which the boat or vessel may be. 

“(c) The owner or operator of a shore 
installation or terminal facility from which 
oil is discharged in violation of section 3(a) 
of this Act shall be liable for a penalty of 
not more than $10,000 which may be re- 
covered in proceedings by libel in personam 
in the district court of the United States of 
the district within which the shore installa- 
tion or terminal facility is located. 

„d) Any person who violates any regula- 
tion prescribed under section (8) (o) of this 
Act shall, if there has been no discharge of 
oll, be liable for a penalty of not more than 
$100. 

“Sec. 5. The Commandant of the Coast 
Guard may, subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 4450 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 
(46 U.S.C. 239), suspend or revoke a license 
issued to the master or other licensed officer 
of any boat or vessel found violating the 
provisions of section 3 of this Act. 

“Sec. 6. In the administration of this Act 
the Secretary may, with the consent of the 
Commandant of the Coast Guard or the Sec- 
retary of the Army, make use of the orga- 
nization, equipment, and agencies, including 
engineering, clerical, and other personnel, 
employed by the Coast Guard or the Depart- 
ment of the Army, respectively, for the pres- 
ervation and protection of interstate or 
navigable waters. And for better enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Act, the officers 
and agents of the United States in charge of 
river and harbor improvements, and persons 
employed under them by authority of the 
Secretary of the Army, and persons employed 
by the Secretary, and officers of the Customs 
and Coast Guard of the United States shall 
have the power and authority and it shall be 
their duty to swear out process and to arrest 
and take into custody, with or without proc- 
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ess, any person who may violate any of said 
provisions: Provided, That no person shall 
be arrested without process for a violation 
not committed in the presence of some one 
of the aforesaid persons: And provided fur- 
ther, That whenever any arrest is made 
under the provisions of this Act the person 
so arrested shall be brought forthwith before 
a commissioner, judge, or court of the United 
States for examination of the offenses alleged 
against him and such commissioner, judge, 
or court shall proceed in respect thereto as 
authorized by law in cases of crimes against 
the United States. 

“Sec. 7. This Act shall be in addition to 
other laws for the preservation and protec- 
tion of interstate or navigable waters and 
shall not be construed as repealing, modify- 
ing, or in any manner affecting the provisions 
of such laws.” 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, BLATNIK 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BLATNIK: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill 
S. 2947 and insert in lieu thereof the provi- 
sions of H.R. 16076 as passed by the House. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota? 

There was no objection. 


APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES ON 
THE WATER POLLUTION CON- 
TROL ACT 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House insist 
on its amendment to the bill (S. 2947) 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act in order to improve and 
make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such act, and request a con- 
ference with the other body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints the 
following conferees: Messrs. FALLON, 
BLATNIK, JONES of Alabama, KLUCZYNSKI, 
WRIGHT, CRAMER, HARSHA, and KUNKEL, 


PROGRAM FOR THE BALANCE OF 
THIS WEEK AND FOR NEXT WEEK 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
requested this time in order to ask the 
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acting majority leader, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boaes], if the gen- 
tleman will kindly advise us as to the 
program for next week, and to inform 
us as to whether or not there is any more 
business programed for today. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
5 ae shed gentleman from Illinois 

e 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, in response 
to the request of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, there is one further 
bill for consideration today, the amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act, which 
is listed on the whip notice. 

Mr. Speaker, the program for the next 
week is as follows: 

On Monday, first, we will have the call 
of the Consent Calendar. 

Also on Monday we have listed for 
consideration 23 suspensions. The sus- 
pensions will be printed, by number, in 
the RECORD, 

The suspensions referred to follow: 
1. H.R. 15440: Fair Packaging and Labeling 


Act; 

2. H.R. 13665: Federal Airport Act Amend. 
ments; 

3. S. 3112: Clean Air Act; 

4. H.R. 17558: Proposed amendments to 
Atomic Energy Commission’s fiscal year 1967 
authorization act pertaining to nuclear 
power-desalting facility; : 

5. HR.9531: Establishing a contiguous 
fisheries zone beyond the territorial sea of 
the United States; 

6. H.R. 4497: To require certain contrac- 
tors to give an affidavit with respect to pay- 
ment of subcontractors; 

7. H.R. 12360: Sale of grain storage facil- 
ities; 

8. H.R. 12536: Transportation of house 
trailers of members of the uniformed serv- 
ices; 

9. S. 1607: Point Reyes National Seashore, 
Calif.; 

10. S. 3460: Interior research contracts; 

11. S.1674: Disposition of geothermal 
steam resources; 

12. H. R. 15335: Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Act Amendments; 

13. H.R. 11475: Control or elimination of 
jellyfish in coastal waters; 

14. H.R. 13447: Preservation of estuarine 
areas; 

15. H.R. 14699: Development of fish protein 
concentrate; 

16. S. 2102: Administration of the Pribilof 
Islands; 

17. H.R, 14355: Railroad retirement student 
benefits; 

18. S. 3298: Child Protective Act; 

19. H.R. 17285: Railroad retirement and 
supplemental pensions; 

5 20. H.R. 3348: Veterinary school construc- 
on; 

21. H.R. 16474: Animal drug amendments; 

22. H.R. 10700: Airport property, Clarinda, 
Towa; and 

23. H.R. 16306: To amend the CIA Act of 
1949, as amended. i 


Also, Mr. Speaker, we have listed nine 
unanimous-consent bills which have been 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, as follows: 

H.R. 1035: Free importation of bagpipes; 

H.R. 11257: Income tax treatment of cer- 
tain distributions pursuant to the Bank 
Holding Company Act; 

H.R. 11660: Relating to interest on income 
tax refunds; j 

H.R. 11782: Additions to reserve for certain 
guaranteed debt obligations; 
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H.R. 14363: Providing rules for deduction 
of personal exemptions for children of di- 
vorced parents; 

H.R. 16774; Temporary continuation of 
existing rules relating to deductibility of ac- 
crued vacation pay; 

S. 801: Permitting the use of reserved for- 
eign currencies in lieu of dollars for cur- 
rent expenditures; 

H.R. 6413: Tax-free withdrawal of wine un- 
fit for beverage use; and 

H.R.11765: Capital gains treatment of 
straddle options to buy or sell stocks. 


For Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, and Saturday the following bills 
are scheduled: 

State, Justice, Commerce, and Judici- 
ary appropriation, fiscal year 1967; 

H.R. 17899, Financial Institutions, Su- 
pervisory and Insurance Act of 1966— 
open rule, 2 hours of debate; 

H.R. 13161, Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1966—open 
rule, 4 hours of debate, making it in 
order to consider committee substitute: 
for purpose of amendment; 

House Joint Resolution 1163, Wash- 
ington Metropolitan Area Transit Au- 
thority—open rule, 3 hours of debate; 

H.R. 14604, study of Capital Visitors’ 
Center—open rule, 1 hour of debate; 

H.R. 12407, Internal Security Act 
Amendments—open rule, 2 hours of de- 
bate; 

House Resolution 1013, creating a 
Permanent Select Committee on Stand- 
ards and Conduct; and 

H.R. 51, Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore—open rule, 2 hours of debate. 

Mr. Speaker, conference reports may 
be called up at any time, and the bills 
which I have previously listed may not 
necessarily be called up in the order in 
which I have listed them. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Louisiana. 


TRANSFER OF THE CALL OF THE 
PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield further to the 
gentleman. from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the call of the Pri- 
vate Calendar in order on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 4, 1966, be transferred to and be 
in order on Tuesday, October 11, 1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
be dispensed with on Wednesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that when the House ad- 
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journs today it adjourn to meet at 11 
o'clock on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania would not object. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SayLor]—and 
I might say that the leadership tries 
constantly to please—would withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked that the 
House come in at 11 o’clock, not to please 
anyone on this side or that side, but to 
please all the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we are attempting to 
complete the legislative program as 
rapidly as possible, and I would hope 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
would reconsider that objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOGGS. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
very, very strange to me and I might say 
to the leadership, that having been here 
since the early part of January, and the 
elections being just a short time away, 
we now have to begin meeting so early. 

Mr. Speaker, some of us who believe in 
a representative form of government 
would like to go home and find out what 
the people want. And to do so it is nec- 
essary to get back here. The means of 
public transportation in order to get 
back to Washington are geared for us to 
be here around noon, and not at 11 
o’clock. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members 
will not be able to get back from the 
Midwest, for instance, until around 
noon. 

I certainly believe that if we are going 
to begin to work on Monday, we should 
start at 12 o’clock noon. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I might 
say to the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
for whatever it may be worth, that the 
Members from as far away as California, 
Hawaii, and Alaska are not objecting. 
Pennsylvania is not so far away. 

Mr. Speaker, I renew my request that 
when the House adjourns today it ad- 
journ to meet at 11 o’clock on Monday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, as a per- 
sonal favor to the Speaker, I shall with- 
draw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the District of Columbia may have un- 
til midnight Monday, October 3, 1966, to 
file a conference report on the bill, H.R. 
8126. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WELCOME TO REPUBLIC OF 
BOTSWANA 


Mr. OHARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
today the United Kingdom Protectorate 
of Bechuanaland, situated in southern 
Africa, takes her place among the inde- 
pendent nations of the world. To the 
citizens of the new Republic of Botswana, 
and to her able and distinguished first 
President, Sir Seretse Khama, the Prime 
Minister of the former Protectorate, I 
send felicitations from the people of the 
United States and their Congress and 
my personal heartfelt wishes for success 
and prosperity in the years to come. 

This land has a fascinating history and 
I predict a great future. It comprises an 
estimated area of 222,000 square miles, 
approximately the size of our great State 
of Texas. 4 

The country is a natural game reserve 
for most species of African fauna. The 
eastern region has the best agricultural 
land and the most favorable rainfall. 

The total population is estimated at 
some 543,000. Aside from approximately 
26,500 bushmen, 3,900 whites, 400 Hot- 
tentots, 300 Asians, and some 3,500 mixed, 
the people are Bantu and are divided into 
8 main tribal groupings of the Botswana. 

The early history of the tribes inhabit- 
ing Bechuanaland is shrouded in legend. 
The first contact with Europeans was 
through missionaries and took place in 
the early 19th century at a time when the 
territory was torn by intertribal war- 
fare. In the last quarter of the century 
hostilities broke out between the Bat- 
swana and the Boers from the South 
African Republic—Transvaal. Follow- 
ing appeals by the Botswana for assist- 
ance, the British Government in 1885 
proclaimed the whole of Bechuanaland to 
be under British protection. The south- 
ern part of the territory, which included 
Mafeking, was later constituted a Crown 
Colony and eventually became part of 
the Cape Colony. It is now in the Cape 
Province of the Republic of South Africa. 
The northern part, thereafter known as 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, remained 
under the protection of the British Gov- 
ernment. In 1909 when the constitution 
of the Union—now Republic—of South 
Africa was drawn up, the African inhabi- 
tants of Besutoland, Bechuanaland, and 
Swaziland asked that they not be in- 
cluded in the proposed Union. 
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Bechuanaland’s economy depends al- 
most entirely upon the export of cattle. 
The tribesmen are pastoralists and are 
traditionally much less concerned with 
agriculture, though some progressive 
farmers have demonstrated that agri- 
culture can account for an increasingly 
important part of the economy. Ap- 
proximately 2,000 square miles of arable 
land is at present under cultivation. 
About 50,000 square miles of potentially 
productive land is unused. Four, and in 
places five, years of drought led the gov- 
ernment to initiate large-scale famine 
and drought relief schemes in 1965 in 
which the United Nations and other in- 
ternational organizations have partici- 
pated. 

A geological survey is being under- 
taken with a view to determining the 
mineral resources of the country. Pres- 
ent production of minerals is confined to 
asbestos, manganese, and negligible 
amounts of gold and silver. Active pros- 
pecting work is being carried out by sev- 
eral mining companies in different 
areas, and there are prospects for de- 
velopment of the copper, coal, and soda 
ash deposits in the east. 

On September 14, the Subcommittee 
on Africa, of which I have the honor to 
be chairman, was privileged to hear the 
very able Deputy Prime Minister of 
Bechuanaland, the Honorable Quett K. 
J. Masire. His profound statement in- 
cluded the following words of wisdom 
which I am happy to quote: 

We are a multiracial, or a nonracial coun- 
try, and we would like to make a success of 
nonracial democracy, partly because we haye, 
ourselves, faith in democracy. 

We adhere to this policy because we be- 
lieve sincerely in democracy, and we feel in 
a@ country all nationals should be given a 
fair deal, There must be equal opportunity 
for all citizens, 


I look forward to meeting Botswana’s 
new Ambassador to the United States, 
the Honorable Z. K. Matthews, upon his 
arrival. And I congratulate this new 
and potentially great country on becom- 
ing a member of the United Nations, an 
event scheduled, I understand, for early 
October. 


TAX INCENTIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
FOR WATER POLLUTION CONTROL 
BADLY NEEDED 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past decade, since the enactment of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
of 1956, we have witnessed a phenomenal 
increase in emphasis on water pollution 
control by the Federal, State, and local 
governments. Numerous proposals have 
been put forth to abate pollution of our 
Nation’s valuable waterways, and many 
of them have been enacted into Federal 
laws, State statutes, and local ordinances. 
Federal, State, municipal, interstate, and 
intermunicipal agencies have made great 
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strides in combating water pollution and 
its detrimental effects. 

Nevertheless, the serious problems of 
water pollution are still very much with 
us. Since 1956 the Congress has acted 
on several occasions to amend the basic 
Federal statute enacted that year, and 
has thereby increased Federal authori- 
ties, grants-in-aid, and other significant 
aspects of the Federal water pollution 
control program. 

The various levels of government have 
been spending larger and larger sums 
of tax revenues to clean our land’s 
waters, but the emphasis on stopping 
new and old pollution at its sources has 
been small in comparison to the efforts 
to purify the water once it has been 
polluted. The Congress has been hack- 
ing at the branches of this problem in- 
stead of attacking it at its roots, and I 
suggest it is time to change our approach, 

The major source of pollution in the 
United States, without question, is in- 
dustrial waste. As it has been pointed 
out several times before this year, in- 
dustrial waste increased from an equiva- 
lent of the sewage discharge of 15 mil- 
lion persons in 1900 to an equivalent of 
the sewage discharge of 150 million per- 
sons in 1960. While municipal sewage 
discharge increased threefold during this 
period, industrial sewage discharge in- 
creased tenfold during those three score 
years. In 1900 the average daily use of 
water for industrial purposes was 15 
billion gallons. By 1960 it had increased 
to 159.9 billion gallons per day. 

In recognition of this, the 1966 water 
pollution control bill provides under sec- 
tion 211 for a study as to the need for 
industry incentives. 

INDUSTRY ASKS FOR ADDITIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Public 
Works held extensive public hearings on 
many proposals then pending before it 
to amend the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, and to provide 
for other Federal pollution control pro- 
grams. 

The testimony offered before the com- 
mittee revealed the full extent of the 
need of industry for some additional 
types of assistance in the construction 
of sewage treatment works and the ex- 
tent of the public support for such as- 
sistance. 

Many members of the committee 
stated at the outset of the hearings 
that they hoped that in the not too dis- 
tant future legislation embodying the 
necessary tax incentives to help alleviate 
the burden now imposed on industry so 
that industry will receive a still further 
incentive to carry out its part in this all 
important program will be enacted. 

A representative from the Manufac- 
turing Chemists Association stated be- 
fore the committee that it is important 
to understand that a substantial burden 
of water pollution treatment will remain 
for separate waste treatment and control 
by industry. The witness pointed out 
that there are distinct limitations, both 
in relative volume and in waste composi- 
tion, in what can be accommodated in 
municipal treatment plants without in- 
terference to the treating process. Thus 
industry, in many cases, the witness 
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pointed out further, must carry out the 
major portion of the treatment, releas- 
ing conditioned residuals to the munici- 
pal systems; therefore, in view of the 
certain need for industry to make pro- 
visions for a substantial share of the 
treatment of its wastes, the industries 
will continue to be interested in eco- 
nomic incentives. He concluded on this 
particular point by commenting that his 
association believes some form of invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated amorti- 
zation would be useful in stimulating 
investment in these nonprofit facilities. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ witness stated before the com- 
mittee that there are broad social bene- 
fits which accrue to all the people of the 
Nation through water quality control ef- 
forts, and because in most instances the 
money spent for abatement facilities in- 
creases the cost of doing business and 
creates a burden on the competitive 
situation, industry believes that there 
should be some recognition of the cost of 
installing waste treatment facilities. 
The NAM witness continued by stating 
that this recognition should take the 
form of accelerated amortization up to 
and including immediate writeoff of the 
facility, at the option of the taxpayer, 
and he added that this accelerated amor- 
tization should not eliminate the invest- 
ment credit. Of course, these hearings 
were held before the President an- 
nounced his intentions to seek suspen- 
sions of the 7-percent tax investment 
credit. 

The manager of pollution control and 
services for the National Steel Corp. ad- 
dressed the problem directly. He com- 
mented that much testimony had been 
received by the committee to indicate 
that the financial burden on municipali- 
ties to fulfill current objectives in stream 
pollution control are so great that they 
cannot be accomplished without a mas- 
sive Federal support program, and he 
commented further that he was sure 
such claims were valid. However, he 
went on to say that this assurance came 
from his own experience in industry, 
where they are being called on and re- 
quired to make a similar financial effort, 
but in the case of industry, without Fed- 
eral tax relief. He commented that the 
corporation found it difficult to under- 
stand how it can be in the public inter- 
est to supply Federal financial support 
for the municipal pollution control effort 
but seemingly against the public interest 
to suggest Federal tax relief for non- 
revenue-producing industrial pollution 
control equipment. 

Mr. Speaker, behind testimony like this 
lie the shocking statistics on the extent 
of the Federal effort which will be re- 
quired to control industrial pollution. 
Conservative estimates on total costs for 
controlling industrial pollution run ap- 
proximately $75 billion over the next 15 
years, or $5 billion per year, which is 
now more than we are spending per year 
on the National System of Interstate and 
Defense Highways, the world’s largest 
public works undertaking. It is also 33 
times greater than the current Federal 
expenditure for construction of sewage 
treatment works under the provisions of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act. 
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The amount of money that would have 
to be spent to control pollution in many 
industries is staggering. The paper in- 
dustry is a case in point. Witnesses be- 
fore the Committee on Public Works in- 
dicated that it would require an expendi- 
ture of approximately $100 million annu- 
ally just to construct facilities that would 
control the existing pollution from pulp 
and paper mills across the Nation during 
the next 10 years. If the paper industry 
increased its elimination of water pollu- 
tion materials, the expenditures required 
to control such increases would far ex- 
ceed the $100 million mark. Figures of 
a similar magnitude have been released 
by other industries. 

Many proposals have been put forth 
from a multitude of sources to aid in- 
dustry in controlling its own water pollu- 
tion. Proposals have been made for the 
Federal Government to give grants-in- 
aid to States and municipalities for as- 
sistance in financing the cost of treat- 
ment works to treat industrial pollution. 
It is believed that such funds could be 
used for the construction of waste treat- 
ment works at the source of pollution or 
for the expansion of existing municipal 
plants or the construction of new ones 
with expanded capacities for receiving 
and subsequently treating industrially 
polluted waters. Such an undertaking 
would place a substantial tax burden 
upon the American people, if Federal 
grants were the sole source of funds. By 
this I mean that $5 billion per annum 
constitutes over 4 percent of the total 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1967. If 
this $5 billion expense were shared on the 
basis of existing formula, about $2 billion 
would still be required from the Federal 
Government, thus increasing its taxation 
requirements, and an additional $3 bil- 
lion would be required from State and 
local governments, thus increasing their 
tax requirements. By the same token, 
if Congress requires industry to meet the 
total expenses of constructing waste 
treatment plants for the control of in- 
dustrial pollution, the costs of such con- 
struction would inevitably be passed on 
to the final consumer in the form of 
higher product prices. In much the same 
manner, the cost of any water user tax 
that were levied on industry would also 
be passed on to the ultimate consumer. 

Some have proposed direct Federal 
grants to industries for the construction 
of sewage treatment works. Others have 
advocated greatly increased Federal 
grants to industries for research and de- 
velopment for new or improved methods 
of treating water polluted by industry. 
Others have advocated Federal grants 
to the regular entities for tie-ins or tie- 
lines to industrial sources of pollution 
and for the expansion of existing plants 
or for the construction of new one to 
accommodate additional intakes, as I 
have just stated. Still other sources have 
advocated low-interest Federal loans to 
industries for the construction of sewage 
treatment works. The establishment of 
water user or effluent charges by the Fed- 
eral Government or any other level of 
government has been proposed by a few 
individuals, but this would be a most un- 
wise and much too drastic step at this 
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point in the development of the Federal 
water pollution control program. 

Since the committee concluded its 
hearings, it has come to my attention 
that another possible alternative ap- 
proach to controlling industry’s water 
pollution has been announced. The 
Gulfstan Corp. of Miami, Fla., has set 
up a unique leasing program aiding in- 
dustry to combat water pollution. The 
Gulfstan Corp. has announced the first 
nationwide comprehensive leasing pro- 
gram to help ease the multibillion-dollar 
burden which industry now faces in com- 
plying with government pressures and 
public demands for immediate imple- 
mentation of antipollution programs. 
Under the Gulfstan plan companies will 
be spared any capital investment in or 
expenditure for the construction and 
operation of plants or equipment re- 
quired to treat wastes, purify water sup- 
plies, or otherwise correct or protect 
water resources. Every aspect of such 
a plant, including the design, engineer- 
ing, construction, equipment, operation, 
staffing, and maintenance, will be pro- 
vided by the corporation under a single 
long-term lease, permitting the lessee 
company to expense payments on a cur- 
rent basis. I bring this to the attention 
of the Members not necessarily as a 
suggestion that this approach be used, 
but rather because it is a new approach 
toward the problem of water pollution 
and may very well fit into the overall 
program to clean up our waters. 

CRAMER TAX INCENTIVE BILL, H.R. 13616 


Mr. Speaker, on March 15 of this 
year, I introduced a bill, H.R. 13616, to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to provide a tax incentive to in- 
dustry for the construction of treatment 
works to abate air and water pollution. 
At this point in my remarks today, I wish 
only to address the House on those por- 
tions of the introduced bill pertaining to 
tax incentives to industry for the con- 
struction of waste treatment works to 
control and abate water pollution. 

Under the provisions of my bill, every 
person, at his election, would be entitled 
to a deduction with respect to the amor- 
tization of the adjusted basis of any 
treatment work over a period of 5 years. 
In this context, “treatment work” means 
any facility, land, building, machinery, 
or equipment, or any part thereof, used 
to control water pollution by removing, 
altering, or disposing of wastes from any 
type of manufacturing process, including 
the necessary intercepting sewers, outfall 
sewers, pumping, power, and other equip- 
ment, and their appurtenances. It is my 
understanding that the concept em- 
bodied in my bill of accelerated deprecia- 
tion of capital assets would probably be 
much more palatable to the Committee 
on Ways and Means than to consider 
such expenditures, which in fact are 
capital expenditures, as ordinary ex- 
penses that could be fully deducted in the 
year incurred or spread over a number 
of years at the option of the taxpayer, 
as many bills before that committee 
would do. 

Under present law, a taxpayer who 
buys equipment designed to abate water 
pollution may take a depreciation deduc- 
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tion for such equipment. In other words, 
he may deduct its cost over the same 
period of years as the useful life of the 
equipment. However, since some of the 
equipment has a useful life of 20 years 
or more, in many cases it will be a long 
time before the deductions taken for tax 
purposes are equal to the expenditure 
outlays made by the taxpayer. My bill 
would permit the amortization of such 
treatment works at an accelerated rate 
for income tax purposes such that the 
adjusted basis would be for a period of 5 
years. 

To qualify for this special treatment, 
the appropriate State pollution abate- 
ment authority must certify to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that the equipment 
is in conformity with the State require- 
ments. Furthermore, the Secretary of 
the Interior must certify to the Secretary 
of the Treasury that the equipment is in 
furtherance of the U.S. policy in this re- 
gard as expressed in the legislation re- 
lating to pollution abatement, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended. In addition, the Secretary of 
the Interior must certify that it meets 
minimum performance standards. The 
bill also provides that the Secretary of 
the Interior is not to certify any property 
for the special tax writeoff to the ex- 
tent that it appears that the operation 
of this property will recover its cost over 
its useful life. 

From the testimony presented before 
various House and Senate committees, 
it appears that tax incentives will not be 
the sole solution to the problems con- 
fronting us in this vital area. Never- 
theless, tax incentives, such as those em- 
bodied in H.R. 13616, are a positive step 
toward abating this Nation’s immense 
water pollution problems. I think pro- 
posals, like mine, are a much more con- 
structive way to prevent industrial pollu- 
tion of our waters without being detri- 
mental to the industries themselves than 
any, if not most, of the proposals which 
have come from the administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not feel it necessary 
at this point to include the text of my 
bill, H.R. 13616, for it is a matter rightly 
before a committee other than the one 
which has jurisdiction over the bill 
which we are now considering. However, 
for the benefit of the Record, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers that an identical text of my bill, 
less those provisions pertaining to air 
pollution, was printed in the Recorp of 
August 25, 1966, beginning on page 20711 
thereof in the remarks on this same par- 
ticular subject by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. The 
text of his bill, H.R. 17095, and the text 
of my bill, H.R. 13616, are identical. The 
inserts in Mr. CLAUSEN’s remarks are also 
less than those provisions relative to air 
pollution. 

MANY MEMBERS. HAVE INTRODUCED TAX INCEN- 

Mr. Speaker, a number of Members of 
this body have introduced bills which 
would amend the Internal Revenue Code 
so as to give an incentive to industry to 
construct air and water pollution control 
facilities. While many of these bills dif- 
fer as to approach and content, each has 
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the overriding purpose of offering incen- 

tives to industry. 

In addition to myself, Mr. ASHBROOK, 
Mr. Battin, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. BERRY, Mr. 
BLATNIK, Mr. Botanp, Mrs. BOLTON, Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, IR., of Ohio, Mr. 
Casey, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. CLARK, Mr. 
Don H. Ctausen, of California, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. CORBETT, Mr. CUNNINGHAM, Mr. Dorn, 
Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. Griamo, Mr. GRA- 
BOWSKI, Mr. GROVER, Mr. GuBSER, Mr. 
HARSHA, Mr. HATHAWAY, Mr. HELSTO- 
SKI, Mr. Horton, Mr. KEE, Mr. KING 
of New York, Mr. Lipscoms, Mr. Mc- 
CARTHY, Mr. McCiory, Mr. MATHIAS, 
Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Mize, Mr. MONAGAN, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. NELSEN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Porr, Mr. REIFEL, Mr. Ro- 
BISON, Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. RoOUDEBUSH, 
Mr. St. Once, Mr. SHRIVER, Mr. SLACK, 
Mr. SMITH of New- York, Mr. STAFFORD, 
Mr. SWEENEY, Mr. THOMPSON of Texas, 
Mr. Urr, and others have introduced 
identical, similar, or related bills. Ten 
of the Members who have introduced 
bills to offer tax incentives for the con- 
struction of air pollution facilities, water 
pollution facilities, or both are members 
of the Committee on Public Works which 
has legislative jurisdiction over the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, as 
amended. Nine of the just-mentioned 
Members are also members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations which must, 
of course, appropriate the funds for the 
Federal water pollution control program. 
Four of the just-named Members are also 
members of the Committee on Ways and 
Means which must take final action on 
these various proposals. Five Members 
are also members of the Committee on 
Government Operations which is look- 
ing into the Federal water pollution con- 
trol program very closely, and three of 
those Members are members of the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics 
which has recently been holding hear- 
ings on the research and development as- 
pects of water pollution control. 

Similar bills have been introduced with 
many cosponsors in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that my views 
on this subject are shared by other Mem- 
bers. A considerable number of them, as 
I have just indicated above, who rep- 
resent varying regions of the Nation, who 
are from both sides of the aisle, and who 
represent the entire spectrum of politi- 
cal and economic philosophy have intro- 
duced legislation to offer such tax 
incentives. This is truly a nonpartisan 
attempt to combat the pollution of our 
Nation’s waters, a matter which is close 
to the hearts of us all. 

PRECEDENTS FOR PROVIDING ECONOMIC INCEN- 
TIVES UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF THE INTER- 
NAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 
Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 

precedents for providing economic in- 

centives under the provisions of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 in related 
areas. In my opinion, these do not run 
counter to proposals to “cool off” the 
economy, as witnessed by the vote of 

Members in the preceding bill’s Byrnes 

amendment. 

Section 174 of the code permits re- 
search and experimental expenditures 
to be deducted currently; however, these 


purchase or acquire fertilizer, 
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expenditures do not include amounts 
paid for the acquisition or improvement 
of land or depreciable property. 

Section 175 of the code permits soil 
and water conservation expenditures and 
expenditures for the prevention of ero- 
sion of land used in farming to be de- 
ducted currently; however, the total de- 
duction cannot exceed 25 percent of the 
gross income derived from farming. 
These expenditures are not deductible if 
they are incurred to purchase, construct, 
or improve structures or facilities which 
are depreciable. 

Section 180 permits capital expendi- 
tures paid by farmers to be deducted 
currently where they are one has to 

e, 
ground limestone, marl, or other ma- 
terials to enrich, fertilize, or condition 
land used in farming. 

Section 182 of the 1954 code permits 
capital expenditures for the clearing of 
farmland to be deducted currently; how- 
ever, the amount deductible for any 1 
year cannot exceed the lesser of, first, 
$5,000 or, second, 25 percent of taxable 
income derived from farming, and such 
expenditures do not include those for 
the purchase, construction, or improve- 
ment of structures or facilities which are 
depreciable. 

Section 615 permits exploration expen- 
ditures paid for ascertaining the exist- 
ence of any deposit of ore or other min- 
eral to be deducted currently to the ex- 
tent that they do not exceed $100,000 in 
any taxable year with an overall limit of 
$400,000; however, expenditures for the 
acquisition of depreciable property do 
not qualify. 

Section 616 of the code permits de- 
velopment expenditures incurred for the 
development of a mine or other natural 
deposit, other than an oil or gas well, to 
be deducted currently but the section 
does not apply to the acquisition of de- 
preciable property. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider it time that 
the Congress give equal tax treatment 
to the quality of our Nation’s most valu- 
able natural resource, water, which sus- 
tains our lives as much as the quality 
of our farm soils and surely as much as 
the exploration and exploitation of min- 
eral deposits. My bill, H.R. 13616, would 
provide such treatment. 

I think it is very important to note 
that many of the bills which have re- 
cently been introduced to suspend the 7- 
percent tax investment credit have spe- 
cifically excluded the application of such 
@ suspension for any facilities which 
contribute to the abatement of air and 
water pollution. A tax incentive to in- 
dustry to construct air and water pollu- 
tion control facilities is now regarded 
then as running counter to recent pro- 
posals to curb inflation by curtailing 
capital expenditures, and this position 
has been upheld by today’s vote on the 
Byrnes amendment to the tax bill. 
STATE LEGISLATION PROVIDING FINANCIAL AS- 

SISTANCE TO INDUSTRIES FOR WASTE TREAT- 

MENT FACILITIES 

Mr, Speaker, a number of States have 
already enacted statutes to provide some 
type of financial assistance to industries 
for the construction of waste treatment 
facilities. According to the most recent 
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information which is available, no less 
than 12 States now have statutes to pro- 
vide for such assistance. I sincerely feel 
that a pinpoint discussion of these State 
provisions is warranted at this time. 

Arkansas: The Arkansas law allows a 
credit on severance taxes to oil producers 
who install underground salt water. dis- 
posal systems. The statute was enacted 
in 1959. 

Connecticut: The Connecticut law ex- 
empts from taxation by the municipality 
within which any structure, building, 
machinery, or other equipment has been 
constructed, installed and used primarily 
for the purpose of eliminating industrial 
waste, such structure, building, machin- 
ery or other equipment. 

Idaho: The Idaho law exempts from 
taxation any facilities, installations, ma- 
chinery or equipment, attached or un- 
attached to real property, and designed, 
installed, and utilized in the elimination, 
control, or prevention of water or air 
pollution. If other beneficial purposes 
and uses are served, it exempts such por- 
tion of the assessed valuation as may 
reasonably be calculated to be necessary 
for and devoted to elimination, control, 
or prevention of water or air pollution. 
Any portion of any facilities which have 
value as the specific source of market- 
able byproducts is not included in the 
exemption. The Idaho law was enacted 
in 1963. 

Maine: The Maine statute exempts 
from property tax industrial disposal 
systems that do not produce byproducts 
which are marketed or used in the proc- 
ess of production. The law was enacted 
in 1961. 

Massachusetts: The Massachusetts 
law exempts from taxation any equip- 
ment, facility, or device installed on or 
attached to real property for the purpose 
of abating or preventing pollution of any 
stream, pond, lake, tidal water, or falls. 
It was also enacted in 1961. 

New Hampshire: The New Hampshire 
law exempts industrial waste treatment 
facilities from local taxation for 25 years. 
The enacting statute represented one of 
the earliest financial assistance pro- 
grams to industries for waste treatment 
facilities that was approached on the 
State level. It was enacted in 1955, 1 
year prior to the enactment of the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act, Public 
Law 660. 

New York: The New York law is the 
most comprehensive one of the 12. It 
provides the taxpayer with an election. 
The taxpayer may deduct from his gross 
income certain expenditures connected 
with his providing industrial waste 
treatment facilities, or, in the alterna- 
tive, to take a net operating loss deduc- 
tion for these same expenditures. It 
also amends the New York tax law and 
allows the taxpayer, at his election, to 
take a net operating loss deduction for 
expenditures paid or incurred during 
the fiscal year for the construction or 
improvement of industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities. This amendment spe- 
cifically excludes, however, a deduction 
for expenditures paid or incurred for 
any facilities installed for the primary 
purpose of salvaging materials which 
have a commercial value. 
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This net operating loss deduction is 
allowable only with respect to depreci- 
able property for which construction, 
reconstruction, erection or improvement 
was initiated on or after January 1, 
1965, and prior to January 1, 1972. 
However, the net operating loss carry- 
back provisions are applicable to taxable 
years beginning on or after January 1, 
1966. 

The New York law further amends 
the real property tax law to provide tax 
exemption for industrial waste treat- 
ment facilities. In this regard, it also 
provides that industrial waste treatment 
facilities which were constructed or 
reconstructed in order to comply with 
the public health laws, the State sani- 
tary code and regulations, permits or 
orders issued by the State health com- 
missioner shall be exempt from taxation 
to the extent of any increase in value 
thereof by reason of such construction 
or reconstruction after May 12, 1965, 
and before March 31, 1972. 

Ohio: The Ohio statute exempts from 
the franchise, sale, and use taxes indus- 
trial water pollution control facilities. 
The Ohio law was also enacted in 1965. 

South Carolina: South Carolina ex- 
empts from property taxation treatment 
facilities or equipment of manufactur- 
ing plants which control water or air 
pollution. The law was ratified this 
year. 

Vermont: Vermont exempts from 
property tax any real and personal 
property exclusively installed and oper- 
ated for the abatement of pollution of 
waters within the State or within the 
purview of the New England Interstate 
Water Pollution Compact in accordance 
with engineering principles approved by 
the Vermont Water Resources Board. 
Exemption for this property continues 
as long as its operation meets with the 
approval of the Vermont Water Re- 
sources Board. The Vermont statute 
was enacted in 1961. 

Virginia: The Virginia law provides 
for accelerated amortization for tax pur- 
poses of industrial waste treatment fa- 
cilities which permits their writeoff in 
5 years. 

Wisconsin: Under the Wisconsin law, 
all equipment installed to abate or elim- 
inate water or air pollution is exempt 
from local taxation for 5 years, pro- 
vided the operation of the facilities does 
not produce new income during that pe- 
riod. This law, enacted in 1953, provides 
for accelerated amortization for tax pur- 
poses of industrial waste-treatment fa- 
cilities, allowing the cost to be written 
off in 60 months. 

Mr. Speaker, this 12-State review in- 
dicates that many States have already 
attempted to cope with the problems of 
industrial water pollution by offering tax 
incentives to in-State industries for the 
construction of necessary sewage treat- 
ment facilities. Over the next 2 years, 
many State legislatures will be consider- 
ing proposals to offer such tax incentives 
to industries. Yet if every State enact- 
ed statutes for giving tax incentives and 
financial assistance to industries to con- 
trol water pollution, it would in no way 
equal the incentive which would be given 
to industry, if the Federal Government 
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provided for such tax incentives through 

amendments to the Internal Revenue 

Code. 

THE GOVERNORS WANT TAX INCENTIVES TO CON- 
TROL AND ABATE WATER POLLUTION 

Mr. Speaker, on March 16 of this 
year, the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations released its 21st report 
in a series of special reports based on 
extensive hearings held throughout the 
country during the 88th Congress by the 
Natural Resources and Power Subcom- 
mittee. This particular report deals with 
the views of the Governors on tax incen- 
tives and effluent charges as they relate 
to water pollution control and abate- 
ment. The report is a substantial ad- 
dition to the increasing amount of mate- 
rial being assembled by the Congress and 
the Federal agencies on problems relating 
to the pollution of this Nation’s waters 
and to methods by which this pollution 
can be controlled and abated. 

The subcommittee’s hearings evoked 
the views of hundreds of experts repre- 
senting Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, interstate and intermunicipal 
agencies, industry, civic groups, conser- 
vation societies, professional organiza- 
tions, and many others, at every level of 
activity and interest. 

According to the report, the testimony 
received by the subcommittee concerning 
water pollution caused by manufactur- 
ing industries generally focused on four 
approaches for accelerating progress to- 
ward controlling pollution: voluntary ac- 
tion by industry; enforcement of State 
and Federal antipollution laws; provid- 
ing financial incentives through tax re- 
lief or credits to industries which install 
facilities to treat their waste water dis- 
charges; and imposing effluent charges 
on industries based on the quantity and 
quality of their waste water discharges. 

The findings of the subcommittee are 
indeed interesting, and at this point, I 
would like to discuss in summary the 
findings of the subcommittee. Tax in- 
centives to industry to encourage water 
pollution abatement have not been used 
extensively by the States and territories. 
However, several States are considering 
legislation to provide such incentives. 
The experience of some of the States 
with tax incentive programs indicates 
that industry does not always take full 
advantage of this form of encourage- 
ment. Importantly, most of the State 
and territorial Governors generally sup- 
port the proposal that Federal tax incen- 
tives be provided to encourage abatement 
of water pollution. They see no conflict 
between similar State programs and any 
tax incentives the Federal Government 
might provide. Those opposing tax in- 
centives expressed the view that industry 
should not be paid for doing that which 
the law, in their opinion, requires. 

Not only do no States or territories 
currently impose effluent charges to en- 
courage industry to control water pollu- 
tion, but most of the Governors also ex- 
pressed disapproval of the proposal that 
the Federal Government impose effluent 
charges on industry. In opposing efflu- 
ent charges, many Governors expressed 
the view that such a charge would be a 
license to pollute and that it would be 
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difficult to administer a program of ef- 
fluent charges. Responses received by 
the committee indicated that no less than 
31 Governors oppose the idea of effluent 
charges; 5 Governors question the idea 
or suggest that more study is needed; 
and only 8 Governors expressed even 
qualified approval. 

I think all Members can ascertain from 
this important report that there is gen- 
erally strong support for a Federal tax 
incentive approach to abate water pollu- 
tion and that there is generally strong 
opposition to the imposition by the Fed- 
eral Government of effluent charges. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential for business, 
industry, and government to work hand- 
in-hand as partners if the pollution of 
our Nation’s vital water supply is to be 
halted. As I have stated, it has been 
estimated that it would cost a minimum 
of $75 billion over a 15-year period to 
construct a sufficient number of waste 
treatment works to control industrial 
pollution. Such a financial burden 
would be beyond the scope of the indus- 
tries to absorb. For this reason, the 
primary means through which our Na- 
tion will accomplish the immense under- 
taking effectively is by providing incen- 
tives for industry to construct these 
costly facilities. 

The early attention of the Committee 
on Ways and Means to the consideration 
of measures before it to provide for a tax 
incentive to industry for the construc- 
tion of sewage treatment works and the 
subsequent enactment thereof will be a 
gigantic step toward cleaning up Amer- 
ica’s waters. 


CONSIDERATION OF ATOMIC EN- 
ERGY ACT OF 1954, AS AMENDED 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a very short state- 
ment before proceeding with the business 
at hand. 

Mr. Speaker, the Joint Committee 
stepped aside today to accommodate the 
minority leader and some of his people 
in order to get through with the water 
pollution bill because some of them had 
to catch planes. It has taken more time 
than we expected it to take and, there- 
fore, the lateness of the hour. If the 
Members will bear with me, I will work 
with the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HosMER], and use a procedure in calling 
up the bill, which is noncontroversial, 
and I hope to have it passed within the 
next 30 minutes or less. 


AMENDING ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 
OF 1954 


The SPEAKER, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIELD]. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (S. 3830) to 
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amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, which is identical to the 
bill H.R. 17685, and ask that the Senate 
bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 3830 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 11 of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, 
as amended, is amended— 

(1) by redesignating subsections j. and k. 
as subsections k. and 1., respectively, and by 
redesignating subsections 1. through aa. as 
subsections n. through cc., respectively; 

(2) by inserting after subsection i. the fol- 
lowing new subsection : 

“j. The term ‘extraordinary nuclear occur- 
rence’ means any event causing a discharge 
or dispersal of source, special nuclear, or by- 
product material from its intended place of 
confinement in amounts offsite, or causing 
radiation levels offsite, which the Commis- 
sion determines to be substantial, and which 
the Commission determines has resulted or 
will probably result in substantial damages 
to persons offsite or property offsite. Any 
determination by the Commission that such 
an event has, or has not, occurred shall be 
final and conclusive, and no other official or 
any court shall have power or jurisdiction to 
review any such determination. The Com- 
mission shall establish criteria in writing 
setting forth the basis upon which such de- 
termination shall be made. As used in this 
subsection, ‘offsite’ means away from ‘the 
location’ or ‘the contract location’ as defined 
in the applicable Commission indemnity 
agreement, entered into pursuant to section 
170.“ 

(3) by inserting after the subsection re- 
designated as subsection 1. by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection the following new sub- 
section: 

“m. The term ‘indemnitor’ means (1) any 
insurer with respect to his obligations under 
a policy of insurance furnished as proof of 
financial protection; (2) any licensee, con- 
tractor or other person who is obligated un- 
der any other form of financial protection, 
with respect to such obligations; and (3) the 
Commission with respect to any obligation 
undertaken by it in an indemnity agreement 
entered into pursuant to section 170.”; and 

(4) by inserting the phrase “, including 
an extraordinary nuclear occurrence,” be- 
tween the word “occurrence” and the word 
“within” in the subsection redesignated as 
subsection q. by paragraph (1) of this sec- 
tion. 

(b) Section 109 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “subsection 11 t.(2) or 11 
aa.(2)” and inserting in lieu thereof sub- 
section 11 y.(2) or 11 cc.(2)”. 

Sec. 2. Subsection 170 e. of the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, is amended 
by deleting the last sentence. 

Sec. 3. Section 170 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“m. The Commission is authorized to 
enter into agreements with other indem- 
nitors to establish coordinated procedures 
for the prompt handling, investigation, and 
settlement of claims for public liability. 
The Commission and other indemnitors may 
make payments to, or for the aid of, claim- 
ants for the purpose of providing immediate 
assistance following a nuclear incident. Any 
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funds appropriated to the Commission shall 
be available for such payments. Such pay- 
ments may be made without securing re- 
leases, shall not constitute an admission of 
the liability of any person indemnified of 
of any indemnitor, and shall operate as a 
satisfaction to the extent thereof of any 
final settlement or judgment. 

“n. (1) With respect to any extraordinary 
nuclear occurrence to which an insurance 
policy or contract furnished as proof of fi- 
nancial protection or an indemnity agree- 
ment applies and which— ; 

(a) arises out of or results from or oc- 
curs in the course of the construction, pos- 
session, or operation of a production or utili- 
zation facility, or 

“(b) arises out of or results from or oc- 
curs in the course of transportation of source 
material, byproduct material, or special nu- 
clear material to or from a production or 
utilization facility, or 

“(c) during the course of the contract 
activity aises out of or results from the pos- 
session, operation, or use by a Commission 
contractor or subcontractor of a device 
utilizing special nuclear material or byprod- 
uct material. 


the Commission may incorporate provisions 
in indemnity agreements with licensees and 
contractors under this section, and may 
require provisions to be incorporated in in- 
surance policies or contracts furnished as 
proof of financial protection, which waive 
(i) any issue or defense as to conduct of 
the claimant or fault of persons indemni- 
fied, (ii) any issue or defense as to charitable 
or governmental immunity, and (iii) any 
issue or defense based on any statute of 
limitations if suit is instituted within three 
years from the date on which the claimant 
first knew, or reasonably could have known, 
of his injury or damage and the cause thereof, 
but in no event more than ten years after 
the date of the nuclear incident. The waiver 
of any such issue or defense shall be effec- 
tive regardless of whether such issue or de- 
fense may otherwise by deemed jurisdictional 
or relating to an element in the cause of 
action. When so incorporated, such waivers 
shall be judicially enforcible in accordance 
with their terms by the claimant against 
the person indemnified. Such waivers shall 
not preclude a defense based upon a failure 
to take reasonable steps to mitigate damages, 
nor shall such waivers apply to injury or 
damage to a claimant or to a claimant’s 
property which is intentionally sustained by 
the claimant or which results from a nuclear 
incident intentionally and wrongfully caused 
by the claimant. The waivers authorized 
in this subsection shall, as to indemnitors, 
be effective only with respect to those ob- 
ligations set forth in the insurance policies 
or the contracts furnished as proof of finan- 
cial protection and in the indemnity agree- 
ments. Such waivers shall not apply to, 
or prejudice the prosecution of defense of, 
any claim or portion of claim which is not 
within the protection afforded under (i) 
the terms of insurance policies or contracts 
furnished as proof of financial protection, or 
indemnity agreements, and (ii) the limit of 
liability provisions of subsection 170 e. 

“(2) With respect to any public liability 
action arising out of or resulting from an 
extraordinary nuclear occurrence, the United 
States district court in the district where the 
extraordinary nuclear occurrence takes place, 
or in the case of an extraordinary nuclear 
occurrence taking place outside the United 
States, the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, shall have original 
jurisdiction without regard to the citizenship 
of any party or the amount in controversy. 
Upon motion of the defendant or of the Com- 
mission, any such action pending in any 
State court or United States district court 
shall be removed or transferred to the United 
States district court having venue under this 
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subsection. Process of such district court 
shall be effective throughout the United 
States. 

“o, Whenever the United States district 
court in the district where a nuclear incident 
occurs, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia in case of a nu- 
clear incident occurring outside the United 
States, determines upon the petition of any 
indemnitor or other interested person that 
public liability from a single nuclear incident 
may exceed the limit of liability under sub- 
section 170 e.: 

“(1) Total payments made by or for all 
indemnitors as a result of such nuclear in- 
cident shall not exceed 15 per centum of such 
limit of liability without the prior approval 
of such court; 

“(2) The court shall not authorize pay- 
ments in excess of 15 per centum of such 
limit of liability unless the court determines 
that such payments are or will be in accord- 
ance with a plan of distribution which has 
been approved by the court or such payments 
are not likely to prejudice the subsequent 
adoption and implementation by the court 
of a plan of distribution pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (3) of this subsection (o); and 

“(3) The Commission shall, and any other 
indemnitor or other interested person may, 
submit to such district court a plan for the 
disposition of pending claims and for the 
distribution of remaining funds available. 
Such a plan shall include an allocation of 
appropriate amounts for personal injury 
claims, property damage claims, and possible 
latent injury claims which may not be dis- 
covered until a later time. Such court shall 
have all power necessary to approve, disap- 
prove, or modify plans proposed, or to adopt 
another plan; and to determine the propor- 
tionate share of funds available for each 
claimant. The Commission, any other in- 
demnitor, and any person indemnified shall 
be entitled to such orders as may be appro- 
priate to implement and enforce the provi- 
sions of this section, including orders limit- 
ing the liability of the persons indemnified, 
orders approving or modifying the plan, or- 
ders staying the payment of claims and the 
execution of court judgments, orders appor- 
tioning the payments to be made to claim- 
ants, and orders permitting partial payments 
to be made before final determination of the 
total claims. The orders of such court shall 
be effective throughout the United States,” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill that is before 
the House is to amend the Price-Ander- 
son Nuclear Indemnity Act. It is a tech- 
nical bill. It has been passed unani- 
mously by the committee for the purpose 
of making available on an emergency 
basis funds which the Atomic Energy 
Commission may have for the immediate 
settlement of any claims that might arise. 
It removes certain legal objections which 
would ordinarily obtain in proving 
negligence on the part of a nuclear 
reactor operator. 

We have approached this matter in 
conference with private insurance com- 
panies, with representatives of the States 
and with all the people who might be 
affected. 

This bill removes the necessity for a 
new body of Federal tort law which 
might interfere with the various State 
laws on that particular subject. 

It is supported completely by the in- 
surance industry. They have agreed to 
follow the format of the bill which is 
before us in lieu of having a bill prescrib- 
ing a new Federal tort advanced in the 
House. 
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I will be perfectly willing to explain 
this in detail if there are any questions to 
be asked on the matter. 

If not, I yield to the gentleman from 
Tllinois [Mr. Price], the author of the 
pill. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, this bill is 
entirely in the public interest, This 
legislation itself pertains to third-party 
liability and the protection of the public. 
The purpose of this particular bill is to 
eliminate the necessity of prolonged and 
drawn-out litigation to determine legal 
liability. This legislation takes care of 
that matter and fulfills the fundamental 
intent of the act. 

It has the support of the private in- 
surance industry, the utility industry, the 
AEC, and the Joint Committee. In fact, 
no one appeared in opposition to this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I join the distinguished 
chairman of the Joint Committee in 
urging passage of S. 3830. 

When Senator ANDERSON and I intro- 
duced the Price-Anderson legislation 
over 10 years ago, it was our belief that 
the public would receive adequate finan- 
cial protection from the very large pri- 
vate insurance-governmental indemnity 
fund provided for by the act. We as- 
sumed, on the basis of the evidence pre- 
sented to the Joint Committee, that un- 
der existing legal principles someone 
would be held liable in the event of a se- 
rious nuclear incident. This would make 
the Price-Anderson fund available for 
payment of claims, because the insur- 
ance policies and indemnity agreements 
cover the liability of all. 

We continue to believe these legal 
principles would apply. However, in 
more recent years, there have been fears 
expressed that bona fide claimants would 
be subjected to protracted litigation be- 
fore they could collect from the fund, 
assuming they could collect at all. This 
is not in accord with the purpose of the 
Price-Anderson legislation. As the Joint 
Committee report stated last year: 

It is the clear intent of this legislation 
that if a member of the public ever is in- 
jured by a nuclear incident, he will not be 
subjected. to a series of substantive and 
procedural hurdles which would prevent 
the speedy satisfaction of a legitimate claim. 


LI recognize, of course, that the likeli- 
hood of a serious nuclear incident is ex- 
tremely remote. However, in view of 
the substantial participation by the Gov- 
ernment in the nuclear energy pro- 
gram—and the special provisions already 
contained in the Price-Anderson Act for 
the benefit of the public and the nuclear 
industry—it appears to a number of 
members of the Joint Committee, in- 
cluding myself, that if an incident should 
occur, the public should be ‘able to rely 
on the availability of the insurance and 
indemnity funds without having to prove 
someone was negligent. However, a 
claimant should still have to prove that 
the incident caused his injury and what 
his damages actually were. 

Since last year, there has been an in- 
tensive, cooperative effort among repre- 
sentatives of the private insurance in- 
dustry, the utility industry, the AEC, 
and the Joint Committee. I particularly 
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want to commend the constructive role 
played by the representatives of indus- 
try in attempting to resolve this problem 
affecting the public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I introduced the compan- 
ion bill to S. 3830 to correct the possible 
deficiencies in the existing Price- 
Anderson Act which our committee iden- 
tified in our hearings. I believe this bill is 
a fair and workable piece of legislation 
and I urge that the House pass it today. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise to support S. 3830. 
I agree that under the existing law a 
claimant would probably not have to 
prove that someone was negligent in or- 
der to recover damages resulting from a 
serious nuclear incident. Nevertheless, 
a claimant might still face some poten- 
tially serious legal obstacles in such a 
case. For this reason, I support S. 3830, 
and believe this bill helps to fulfill the 
promise to the public contained in the 
Price-Anderson Act that funds will be 
available to pay for legitimate claims 
arising out of atomic energy activities. 

Of course, it is the committee’s belief 
and fervent hope that there will never 
be a need to call upon the huge sums of 
money made available through the Price- 
Anderson legislation. Dollars are no sub- 
stitute for safety in the first instance. 
This is why the committee will continue 
to insist that the most rigorous stand- 
ards are followed in building and operat- 
ing nuclear plants. I should also note 
that there has never been an incident at 
a licensed nuclear reactor that caused in- 
jury to a member of the public.. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I take this time to direct 
some questions to the author of the bill, 
or the members of the committee who 
are handling it. 

Mr. Price, if I understood you correctly, 
you said that one of the purposes of the 
bill was to prevent any prolonged action 
to prove liability in case there was a nu- 
clear explosion or catastrophe? 

Mr. PRICE. That is correct. How- 
ever, it does not change the necessity of 
proving injury or damage. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If my memory serves 
me correctly, the proponents of this leg- 
islation, back in 1954, said that one of 
the reasons that they were passing this 
legislation was to enable the Government 
to get in real early and to make sure that 
the public had an adequate amount of 
money to protect them. It seems rather 
strange that 12 years later we now come 
along and in amending the bill say that 
one of the purposes of it is to make it 
easier in case there is a nuclear occur- 
rence, that we should be able to have the 
public get their money more easily. 

Mr. PRICE. It is not simply a matter 
of getting the money. The bill is de- 
signed to remove the technical legal ob- 
stacles that might face a claimant who 
was injured by an incident. It is a fur- 
ther concession to the public and to the 
injured party, but he still must prove the 
injury and he must prove his damages. 

I must also say I believe at the time the 
original legislation was under considera- 
tion we said that we anticipated no time 
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when we might have to exercise a pro- 
vision of this act. I think our statements 
at that time have been proven correct. 
We have now passed the 9-year mark 
and there have been no nuclear inci- 
dents involving a licensed facility in 
which this legislation had to be invoked. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Do not misunders‘and 
me, Mr: Price. I am delighted thai the 
AEC and private industry have had this 
kind of record. I am delighted that 
there has been no occasion to call upon 
this fund or the insurance fund which is 
available for the protection or claims of 
the public. But I notice that you now 
have included the phrase “extraordi- 
nary nuclear occurrence.” What do you 
mean by including in this bill the term 
“extraordinary nuclear occurrence”? 

Mr. PRICE. This is to make it certain 
that it would come into play only in an 
unusual situation—a significant incident, 
not a minor incident. That was the pur- 
pose. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Oh, then, the purpose 
of the bill might be construed by the 
courts to limit liability in case there is 
not a catastrophe? 

Mr. PRICE. The word “extraordi- 
nary” certainly would not place any limi- 
tation on liability. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr, HOSMER. The procedures under 
this bill for the settlement of claims on 
account of a nuclear accident come into 
play when the accident is of such type 
as the AEC determines to be an “‘extraor- 
dinary nuclear occurrence.” Before that 
point there are still remedies, the usual 
ones, and the usual means of settling a 
claim. So whether or not there is an 
“extraordinary: nuclear occurrence“ 
merely goes to the manner and the pro- 
cedures by which settlements are ar- 
rived at. It does not go to the substance 
of the rights of anyone. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Does the gentleman 
from California mean to tell the House 
that if there is a nuclear incident there 
is another means of liability against the 
Federal Government, rather than as 
provided in the Price-Anderson bill? 

Mr. HOSMER. I am saying no such 
thing. I say merely that there might be 
a nuclear incident, and perhaps one per- 
son will be slightly injured and $20 worth 
of damage done to property. We would 
not call upon the procedures of this bill 
for settling that kind of situation. We 
would go about it in the ordinary manner 
of bringing a suit against somebody. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hosmer, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. SayLor was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. HOSMER. On the other hand, 
there are situations in which there may 
be large numbers of people involved, or 
a large dollar amount of property dam- 
age. I recall the conventional disaster 
situation at Texas City. One of the 
things learned from Texas City was that 
when there is that kind of disaster the 
claims settlement machinery must be 
able to move in, and move in fast and 
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move in effectively. This bill provides 
that in the event of an “extraordinary 
nuclear occurrence,” not in the event of 
an insignificant nuclear occurrence, 
injured persons will not have to go 
through the legal technicality of prov- 
ing negligence. Moreover, there will be 
this swift-moving machinery set up to 
provide for the type of claims settlement 
which experience has taught should be 
provided and which in fact the Price- 
Anderson Act as originally written did 
not clearly provide for. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I say to the Members, 
and the members of the committee, I 
commend them for this type of legis- 
lation they have brought to the House. 
I believe it is a step in the right 
direction. 

I hope that the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will not stop here. Those 
of us who have objected to this approach 
of limited. liability will someday see the 
time when the, Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy will say to the American 
public and to the world that if there is 
a catastrophe, whatever the liability of 
the Federal Government and the private 
operators, whomsoever they may be, they 
will put forth all their assets in an effort 
to settle these claims, rather. than do it 
on a limited basis such as included in 
the Price-Anderson bill. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I fully subscribe to what 
our distinguished Chairman has said 
about this bill. It would improve. the 
protection to the public presently pro- 
vided by the Price-Anderson Act, and it 
would do so in what I consider to be an 
ingenious way. 

This bill does not superimpose a new 
body of Federal law upon a segment of 
our traditional State tort laws. Rather, 
it accomplishes the beneficial purposes 
we have in mind principally by providing 
for contractual agreement by the persons 
who might be held liable for a nuclear 
incident to forgo certain defenses that 
might otherwise by available to them 
under applicable State or Federal law. 
The Atomic Energy Commission would 
also waive these defenses in its indemity 
agreements. Through this mechanism 
the Price-Anderson Act will remain true 
to the principle that has been a cor- 
nerstone of the act since its passage, viz., 
minimal interference with State law. 

There is one other point that I be- 
lieve deserves emphasis. Among the is- 
sues that could be waived under this bill 
is that of the statute of limitations. The 
bill provides that the Commission may 
require the waiver of the defense as to 
any suit instituted within 3 years after 
the victim knows of his injury and its 
cause, and in any event within 10 years 
after the nuclear incident. 

As the chairman indicated, there are 
a number of States whose statutes of 
limitations fail to take into account the 
problem of delayed manifestation of 
some radiation-caused injuries. In these 
States a claimant may not discover his 
injury until after the relatively short 
period of limitations has expired, in 
which case he probably would be unable 
to collect for his damages. 
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The effect of this bill would be to es- 
tablish a more equitable 10-year gross 
limitations period for asserting claims 
arising from a serious nuclear incident. 
At the same time, however, the waiver 
leaves undisturbed the laws of those 
States which have enacted—or in the fu- 
ture may enact—longer periods of limi- 
tation. It is my hope that the States 
whose statutes of limitations and inade- 
quate in this respect will review them 
and take remedial action. 

I believe there is nothing else that need 
be added to the statement of our distin- 
guished. chairman, and I join him in 
urging that this bill be enacted. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr: Speaker, I have long 
been interested in this type of legisla- 
tion. I think it is very apropos and 
commend the committee for bringing it 
in at this time. It was only on the last 
Consent Calendar that I asked a similar 
action on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment be passed over without prej- 
udice until such time as the Judge Ad- 
vocate General of the department of the 
military services could come in and visit 
with me. The Speaker will recall that 
I engaged in colloquy at that time with 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
concerning a most unusual and a highly 
classified military security ordnance 
plant in Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that since 
that time I have had this conference, 
and on the next Consent Calendar this 
is very necessary, this very favorable ac- 
tion on the part of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of the people who are in- 
jured, and because of security being in- 
volved, can go to court and ask and 
obtain redress just as might happen in 
an unusual atomic nuclear incident. 
This approach has been justified to my 
complete satisfaction, 

For that reason, Mr. Speaker, I am 
most anxious to support this legislation, 
and to seek the support of the other 
Members of this Chamber today in favor 
of these amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 17685) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD on 
the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers], I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may have until midnight Sat- 
urday to file certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? : 

There was no objection. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE 
STATEMENT ON THE FOOD FOR 
PEACE ACT OF 1966 AND EX- 
TENSION OF PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Arizona [Mr, Ruopres] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. _ Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, at the September 27, 1966, meeting of 
the House Republican policy committee, 
a policy statement regarding the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966, and extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480 was adopted. As chairman 
of the policy committee, I would like to 
include at this point in the Record the 
complete text of this statement. 
REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT ON 

THE Foop For PEACE Act or 1966, AND Ex- 

TENSION OF PUBLIC Law 480 

The House-Senate Conference on H.R. 14929 
has deleted the provision that would have 
prevented subsidized sales to nations that 
trade with North Vietnam and Cuba. This 
provision. was placed in the, House bill at 
the insistence of Republican Committee 
members, and over the determined opposi- 
tion of the Johnson-Humphrey Administra- 
tion. It signaled to.the world our commit- 
ment to victory and our unwavering support 
of our fighting men. Its deletion would 
encourage those who believe that when the 
chips are down, America will be unable to 
measure up. 

We believe that any nation that either 
sells or furnishes or allows. ships or aircraft 
under its registry to carry any equipment, 
supplies, or commodities to or from North 
Vietnam or Cuba should not be deemed to be 
a “friendly” country entitled to buy our 
farm commodities at bargain prices under 
Public Law 480. The House provision im- 
poses this type of prohibition. It does not 
prohibit emergency food donations to these 
countries, The language that has been sub- 
stituted in its place, however, is taken from 
the “Battle Act” which for fifteen years has 
been riddled with loopholes and evasions, 

We urge the rejection of the Conference 
provision and the adoption of the strong 
and effective restriction on trade with the 
enemy contained in the House bill. When 
Americans and their allies are fighting and 
dying in the defense of freedom, nations 
that trade with those with whom we are 
joined in combat should not receive special 
treatment and assistance. 


MORE THAN ONE SIDE TO POVERTY 
PROGRAM 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE] may ex- 

tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks as they re- 
late to the legislation concerning the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
misnamed “War on Poverty,” I have 
compiled material over the past several 
months which I feel should be made a 
part of the legislative history of this pro- 
gram. 

Much criticism has emerged from all 
over the country, particularly concerning 
the administration or, if you please, the 
maladministration of the poverty pro- 
gram, 

Vast expenditures of public funds have 
been made and the apologists both in 
this body and in the Senate are again 

employing budget-busting tactics for 

ons more. 

In an effort to at least. try to restore 
some semblance of reasoning in a bona 
fide desire to meet problems in the pov- 
erty area, I supported the amendment 
that would have reduced the cost of this 
program by $300 million, This proposal 
was defeated by the steamroller tactics 
of the majority who turned their backs 
on nearly every amendment offered. We 
were successful, probably on the basis of 
political reasons, in adopting the Ash- 
brook amendment, shooting down a num- 
ber of the supergrades who have been 
receiving executive salaries when the 
poor were not being helped. 

The following material is a compila- 
tion from various sources, and I only 
wish I could attribute the first: 

Can anyone preserve any values by look- 
ing at anything today? If a man who 
earns his living hears constant denuncia- 
tions of his “selfish greed” and then, as a 
moral example, is offered the spectacle of 
the war on poverty—which fills the news- 
papers with political favoritism, intrigues, 
maneuvering, and corruption among its ad- 
ministrators—what will happen to his sense 
of honesty? If a young man struggles 16 
hours a day to work his way through school, 
and then has to pay taxes to help the drop- 
outs from the dropout programs—what will 
happen to his ambition? 

If a man saves for years to build a home, 
which is then seized by the profiteers of 
urban renewal, because their profits are “in 
the public interest,” but his are not—what 


will happen to his sense of justice? (Author 
unknown.) 

Let us consider the so-called War on Pov- 
erty. There are those who simply must have 
public assistance beyond that provided by 
our public schools, whether because of men- 
tal or physical incapacity, catastrophic. ill- 
ness, or total lack of training to fit into 
our technological society. - The Congress has 
provided many such aids. The State and 
local governments have carried an enormous 
variety of welfare. programs as well. The 
“War on Poverty” legislation, however, has 
injected something new with dangerous po- 
tentialities for the future of our Federal 
system. 

As enacted iñ 1964, the original legisla- 
tion provided for a veto power by thé Gov- 
ernor in each State over proposed Job Corps, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Community 
Action programs. This did not please the 
bureaucrats, so in 1965 the veto power was 
eliminated. 

There was no evidence that Governors had 
used this power arbitrarily. But the final 
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decision as to whether or not to establish 
such programs at the local level now rests 
with the Poverty Director in Washington. 
The widespread disclosures by newspapers 
all over the United States as to the sloppy 
and wasteful way in which these programs 
have been administered hardly proves the 
superior wisdom of Washington-based ad- 
ministrators over State officials. 

The poverty program also allows Federal 
administrators to deal directly with the in- 
dividual schools in setting up educational 
programs. Again, this is hardly conducive 
to friendly, cooperative relations with local 
school boards, who have to prepare educa- 
tion budget for the school systems in their 
locality. It establishes another dependency 
link between individual local schools and 
Washington. 

State and local officials have become in- 
creasingly concerned with the Washington- 
based Poverty Czar's financing and encourag- 
ing of local private groups to establish pov- 
erty programs which are in direct competi- 
tion with county and city social welfare agen- 
cies. 

In many cities open revolt has broken out 
as a result of such Washington subsidies, It 
has taken the form of political registration 
drives among the poverty stricken to defeat 
a municipal administration which a private 
group dislikes; or the organizing with poverty 
funds of marching mobs to descend on State 
capitols to demonstrate against legislation 
proposed by Governors which some local agi- 
tator dislikes—legislation, I might add, which 
has nothing to do with poverty programs, 

Ours is a feverish, restless world. Peoples 
are emerging into new nations in Asia and 
Africa, Older nations are changing. Trag- 
ically, many of these countries—new and 
old—seem to be forgetting the need for in- 
dividual freedom. The creative impulse that 
beats in man’s soul must be preserved and 
encouraged, and not smothered. The open 
society is one that allows a person to rise on 
independent terms. 

Our leadership—whether in education, or 
industry, or government—has always bene- 
fited by the new man with new ideas com- 
ing to the top. Let us use our brains, and 
our courage, and our initiative to move for- 
ward not by changing our structures of gov- 
ernment . . but by using them imaginatively 
and courageously, 


On June 30, 1966, “welfare rights demon- 
strations” commenced across the country 
coinciding with a rally in Columbus, Ohio, 
culminating a march from Cleveland spon- 
sored by the Ohio steering committee for ade- 
quate welfare. This new movement was 
given birth by activist George A. Wiley, a 
former associate national director of CORE 
on May 23 in a flat about 10 blocks north of 
the White House at the poverty rights action 
center. The strategy was delineated by a pro- 
fessor of social work at Columbia University, 
Richard A, Cloward. 


War ON POVERTY 

The 2,350 permanent Federal employees of 
O.E.O. make up the palace guard of the pov- 
erty czar. Nearly half—1,006 of the elite 
force will receive $10,619 or more; at least 521 
will be paid over $14,600; at least 54 over 
$19,600; 24 over $25,000; and 6 will get be- 
tween $26,000 and $30,000. 


POVERTY 

In the New York Times, June 5, 1966, it 
states activitists, impatient with the John- 
son antipoverty campaign, are firing up a 
militant direct action program in the large 
cities with the objective of a guaranteed fed- 
erally financed annual income. The strategy 
is to demand welfare payments for all who 
qualify which would double the welfare rolls, 
precipitate a crisis, and ultimately force the 
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politicians to accept a guaranteed income as 
a solution. 


POVERTY PROGRAM EXAMPLES 


(1) At the St. Petersburg, Florida, Job 
Corps Center, the cost per girl was $7,000 a 
year. At Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, it was 
$6,000 for boys, considerably more than it 
would cost to send a boy or girl through 
Harvard, Vassar or other schools of similar 
prestige. 

(2) According to the OEO on April 18, 
1966, regarding the Job Corps, “23,067 youths 
are enrolled in 97 centers financed by $315,- 
138,011 in obligated Federal funds.” This 
amounts to $13,791.04 in obligated funds per 
present enrollee. 

(3) Job Corps officials contracted to pay 
$94,800 a year to lease the old Kanawha Hotel 
in Charleston, West Virginia, to house a 
women’s center. They spent an additional 
$225,000 renovating the building. Reliable 
real estate brokers estimated the hotel’s value 
at $250,000. The Kanawha Hotel is owned 
by the Kanawha Hotel Co., whose presi- 
dent is Angus Peyton, a Democrat and State 
commerce commissioner. Other available 
hotels were never contacted. 

(4) OEO spent $25,000 to print copies of 
a Li'l Abner comic book designed to adver- 
tise and promote the Job Corps, then 
changed its mind about the effectiveness of 
such a method and canceled the whole op- 
eration. Placed in storage in July 1965, 
435,000 Li'l Abner comic books have gath- 
ered dust in Washington warehouses for 
many months at a cost of $125 a month. 


_ Democrats Say ... 


“Job: Corps dropouts and malcontents are 
being coddled and complimented for their 
derogatory behavior,” said Senator LEE MET- 
ca, Democrat of Montana. 

“New York City has had a disastrous ex- 
perience thus far in the poverty program,” 
said Congressman JAMES ScHEUVER, Democrat 
of New York City. 

“We must try to elevate other programs 
now mired in the swamp of mediocrity, such 
as Camp Kilmer; Phoenix, Arizona; Los An- 
geles and Washington, D.C.,” said Chairman 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL. 

“There is a riot and a runaway of ineffec- 
tive programs proliferating all over New 
York City, but not an effective attack upon 
the basic problem of poverty.“ said Congress- 
man HucH Carry, Democrat of New York 
City. 

“The rural areas .. are going to get lost 
in the shuffle, and have already been lost 
in the shuffle,“ said Congressman CARL PER- 
Kids, Democrat of Kentucky. 

“I can certainly say that with respect to 
Los Angeles, and to title II, the program is 
in an awful mess, and unless something is 
done about it, further disorders can be ex- 
pected,” said Congressman Avucustus Haw- 
Kins, Democrat of Los Angeles. 

“The fact is that a lot of bleeding-heart 
Ph, D.’s and professional poor people have 
succeeded in superimposing themselves on 
what are supposed to be action programs and 
are converting them into grandiose sociolog- 
ical studies and antisocial protest move- 
ments,” said Democratic Congressman HucH 
CAREY, 

Senator WALTER F. MONDALE (D. Minn.) 
speaking of difficulty in getting programs 
funded: “There was nothing in writing, No 
guidelines for expenses were established. It 
is no surprise that Minnesotans working for 
antipoverty are often frustrated. 

“We have a right to written, understand- 
able rules,” MONDALE said, “and officials must 
assume there is some local wisdom. 

Senator VaANcE Hartke (D, Ind.): “I ques- 
tion the continuation of poverty programs, 
such as the youth camps. There are too 
Many unanswered questions about opera- 
tions at centers such as Camp Atterbury and 
Camp Breckinridge.” 
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Democratic Congressman Aucustus Haw- 
xKINs, of California, speaking in Los Angeles: 
“The community development program as 
adopted by Congress is not functioning as it 
was set up. What is being done to this 
program is a crime.” 

Democratic Congressman ROBERT E. 
Sweeney, of Cleveland, described the Job 
Corps as a.. . fantastically expensive fail- 
ure. It is costing taxpayers $11,252 a year 
per enrollee, I believe this money can be 
better used by the Office of Education, the 
Department of Labor and the military edu- 
cation channels.” 

Senator ALBERT Gore, (D. Tenn.): “The 
Office of Economic Opportunity is a grossly 
disorganized affair and while I hope some 
order will be brought out of current chaos, 
I become more doubtful daily.” 


INCOME TAX DEPRECIATION DE- 
DUCTION FOR SAVERS 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today introducing a bill which would al- 
low an income tax depreciation deduc- 
tion for savers—those who own bonds, 
have deposits in banks or savings and 
loan associations or the like, and those 
who own life insurance policies or have 
vested rights in pension funds—to help 
defend their savings against the erosion 
of inflation. Enactment of my bill would 
also help combat inflation by encourag- 
ing the diversion of funds from con- 
sumption into savings. It would also 
help cut down our balance-of-payments 
deficit by making certain types of in- 
vestment in the United States more at- 
tractive than they now are, and by caus- 
ing the demand for imports to diminish 
as overall consumer demand is reduced. 

I am indebted to Prof. Henry C. Wal- 
lich, formerly a member of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, for 
the basic idea that it would be appro- 
priate for the Government, whose poli- 
cies are responsible for the inflationary 
depreciation of the savings of millions 
of Americans, to make up for that de- 
preciation by allowing a tax deduction 
for depreciation. Professor Wallich 
points out that a taxpayer who owns 
income-producing property, such as a 
rental dwelling, is allowed, in computing 
his taxable income, to deduct the de- 
preciation that takes place on that prop- 
erty through wear and tear. On the 
other hand, this option is not open to the 
millions of taxpayers whose income-pro- 
ducing property takes the form of sav- 
ings deposits or of bonds—and it is cer- 
tainly not open to the owner of a life 
insurance policy or a worker who is 
participating in a pension fund. 

Moreover, under policies the Federal 
Government is pursuing today, a steady 
depreciation of the dollar is probable. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has actu- 
ally said that a 2-percent rate of inflation 
is tolerable. In fairness to savers, there- 
fore, the definition of depreciable prop- 
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erty ought to be extended to savings 
deposits and similar assets. That is the 
purpose of my bill. 

For a full exposition and development 
of the background of this legislation, I 
include at this point in the Recorp, Pro- 
fessor Wallich’s commentary in the April 
6, 1966, issue of Newsweek magazine, 
entitled “Depreciation for Savers’; and 
a letter addressed to me from Professor 
Wallich, dated April 25, 1966. Follow- 
ing this explanatory material is the text 
of the bill which I have introduced today. 

I urge my colleagues to give this bill 
their most careful consideration, and I 
hope the Congress will incorporate the 
provisions of this measure in the tax leg- 
islation which will be considered and 
enacted early in the 1st session of the 
90th Congress. 

HENRY C. WALLICH ON DEPRECIATION FOR 

SAVERS 

As the traditional spring rite of filling in 
Form 1040 begins, taxpayers will be looking 
for legitimate ways of holding down their 
taxable income. One such device is to de- 
duct depreciation on income-producing prop- 
erty. This is open not only to businessmen, 
but to anyone who owns income-producing 
property, such as a rental dwelling. The law 
reasons that this kind of property depreciates 
through wear and tear. The taxpayer's true 
income is diminished by depreciation. Hence 
the law permits depreciation to be deducted 
in computing taxable income. 

This option is not open to the many mil- 
lions of taxpayers whose income-producing 
property takes the form of savings deposits 
or of bonds yielding interest. The law here 
reasons that assets fixed in dollar terms are 
not subject to depreciation. Unfortunately, 
the law is wrong. 

Under the policies the government is pur- 
suing today, a steady depreciation of the 
dollar is yery probable. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has said that a 2 per cent rate of 
inflation, although unwelcome and undesir- 
able, is tolerable. In fairness to savers, 
therefore, the definition of depreciable prop- 
erty ought to be extended to savings deposits 
and similar assets. 


INFLATION PREMIUM 


If depreciation of the dollar were recog- 
nized as a legitimate deduction, savers would 
gain somewhat better protection against in- 
fiation. Present high interest rates already 
contain what may be called an inflation 
premium. This compensates the saver in 
some measure for depreciation of principal. 
But the premium is partly nullified if he has 
to pay taxes upon it. The tax collector 
should treat the inflation premium exactly 
as he treats the depreciation allowance for 
other property. 

To compute the depreciation allowance 
for savings would be a good deal simpler than 
for most other depreciable property. The 
rate of inflation is known from the Consumer 
Price Index. The information could be sup- 
plied by the Treasury with Form 1040. 

The taxpayer would also have to know 
the rate of interest he received on his sav- 
ings. In the case of bonds, this is stated 
on the bond and the coupon. In the case 
of interest on deposits or savings-and-loan 
shares, the bank or savings-and-loan asso- 
ciation could inform the saver of the average 
rate he received. Since he already gets a 
statement of his total interest receipts, sup- 
plying this information would be no great 
burden. 

Then, if the taxpayer found that the rate 
of inflation was 2 per cent and he received 
interest at 5 per cent, he would deduct the 
2 per cent and arrive at an income for tax 
purposes of 3 per cent. 
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BUSINESS TREATMENT 


Complications probably would arise if the 
proposal were to be extended to businesses. 
For most businesses, interest in any event 
is not an important form of income. Banks 
and other financial institutions are in a 
special position that makes the present pro- 
posal inapplicable. Hence the proposal 
should be limited to individual taxpayers. 
Life insurance and pension-fund benefits 
payable to individuals, however, should be 
included, if the computational difficulties 
can be overcome. 

Whether a corresponding adjustment 
should be made for interest paid by indi- 
viduals is an open question. Interest pay- 
ments now are tax deductible. In time of 
inflation, this conveys a double benefit: the 
tax deduction and the reduction in the 
real value of the debt. In fairness, the tax 
deduction ought to be reduced in propor- 
tion to the depreciation of the debt. For 
home mortgages, the amounts involved would 
be easy to compute. They would be almost 
impossible to compute, however, for con- 
sumer credit with its many hidden charges. 

The revenue cost of this proposal would 
not be exorbitant. Based on 1963 reported 
taxable interest, applicable tax rates, the 
rise in the price index and interest at 4 per 
cent, the amount might be a billion and a 
quarter dollars. These benefits would go, 
however, to those particularly unfairly hit 
by inflation. Obyiously the present is no 
time to make tax concessions to anyone, 
But when times change and tax reform once 
more can be considered, fairness to savers 
deserves high priority. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS, 
New Haven, Conn., April 25, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT F, ELLSWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Deak Bos: Thank you very much for the 
nice reference you made to my piece for 
Depreciation for Savers. In case you should 
still be thinking of having a bill drafted, I 
would like to bring to your attention the 
following. 

It seems quite feasible to include individ- 
uals who save by way of life insurance, 
Straight life policies and other policies that 
have a savings feature all have a cash sur- 
render value, This cash surrender value is 
known to the company from year to year. 
Inflation reduces its purchasing power ex- 
actly as it reduces that of bonds and deposits. 
Given the cash value and the rate of infla- 
tion, it is perfectly easy for each policy 
holder to compute the loss from inflation and 
to deduct it from his taxable income. 

The main difference in the treatment of 
life insurance holders and other savers would 
be that the life insurance holder has no 
current interest income, He would be de- 
ducting the inflation loss from his other in- 
come, rather than from interest income. 
Furthermore, since the interest on the cash 
value of the policy builds up to the policy 
holders’ credit free of income tax, policy 
holders already enjoy this benefit, as con- 
trasted with bond and deposit holders. But 
the rate at which interest accrues to him 
was determined years ago, before interest 
rates began to contain much of an inflation 
premium, except in case of new policies. 
Policy dividends sometimes may be said to 
contain an inflation premium. All in all, 
the advantages enjoyed by the policy holder 
do not seem great enough to deny him the 
benefits of a depreciation allowance. 

It is important to make the depreciation 
allowance applicable to policy holders before 
they begin to draw benefits, if a maximum 
number of individuals is to be appealed to, 
The number of people who draw benefits is 
much smaller than that of people who still 
accumulate. Furthermore, most recipients 
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of benefits are retired, have a low income, 
and use the standard deduction which might 
preclude them from taking advantage of the 
allowance. The latter depends on whether 
the depreciation allowance is treated as a reg- 
ular deduction from income like local taxes 
and charitable contributions, or as depre- 
ciation charged against income from depre- 
ciable property. The latter alternative 
would of course preclude the allowance being 
used by policy holders that do not draw 
benefits and therefore have no income from 
their depreciable property. 

The depreciation allowance could also be 
made available to pension fund beneficiaries, 
prior to the beginning of pension benefits. 
This would be possible in all those cases in 
which the pension rights are vested. In 
that case, the pension fund knows what the 
accumulated rights of the pensioner (e.g. 
death benefits) are. The procedure would 
then be the same as in the case of life insur- 
ance policies. There seems little point in 
applying the depreciation allowance only to 
pension benefits when they are paid, because 
the pensioners probably take te standard 
deduction, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY, 


A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow an individual a deduction 
from gross income for depreciation of the 
value of his savings due to inflation 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) part 
VII of subchapter B of chapter 1 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
additional itemized deductions for indi- 
viduals) is amended by redesignating sec- 
tion 218 as section 219 and by inserting after 
section 217 the following new section: 

“SEC. 218. DEPRECIATION ON SAVINGS. 

„(a) In General.—Under regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary or his delegate, there 
shall be allowed as a depreciation deduction, 
in the case of an individual who at the close 
of the taxable year has savings (within, the 
3 of subsection (b) (1)), an amount 
equal to the average amount of such in- 
dividual’s savings during the taxable year 
multiplied by the rate of inflation for such 
1854 oe as provided in. subsection 
( s 

“(b) Definitions—For purposes of sub- 
section (a)— 

“(1) Savings.—An individual has ‘savings’ 
at any particular time if at such time— 

„) he holds bonds or other obligations 
(governmental or private) upon which in- 
terest is paid or accrues; 

“(B) he has a deposit in a bank; credit 
union, or other financial institution, or owns 
shares in a savings and loan association or 


similiar institution, upon which interest is 


paid or accrues; or 

“(C) he is the owner of a policy of life 
insurance, or has a vested right in (but is not 
currently entitled to) benefits under a pen- 
sion fund or similar retirement plan; 
and the amount of such savings at such time 
shall be deemed to be the current redemption 
value of such bonds or other obligations, the 
amount of such deposit, the current value of 
such shares, the current cash surrender value 
of such policy, or the amount of such 
benefits in Which his right is currently 
vested, as may be applicable. 

(2) Rate of inflation.— The ‘rate of infia- 
tion’ for any taxable year shall be the amount 
(as determined by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate and expr in terms of a percentage) 
by which the level of the Consumer Price 
Index (all items—United States city aver- 
age) published by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, at the close of the taxable year, ex- 
ceeds the level of such Index.at the begin- 
ning of such year. 
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(o) Information for Taxpayers.—The Sec- 
retary or his delegate shall furnish taxpayers 
with such information (including the rate of 
inflation for representative taxable years and 
instructions for determining such rate for 
other taxable years), and shall provide finan- 
cial institutions, life insurance companies, 
and others with such forms and instructions 
for furnishing information to individuals 
whose savings they hold, as he deems neces- 
sary or appropriate in carrying out this sec- 
tion.“ 

(b) The table of sections for part VII of 
subchapter B of chapter 1 of such Code is 
amended by striking out the last item and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 


“Sec. 218. Depreciation on savings. 


“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

Sec. 2. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to taxable years ending on or after the date 
of the enactment of this Act. 


BIBLE TRANSLATION DAY 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing I was among those participating in 
ceremonies in connection with designat- 
ing the 30th day of September in 1966 as 
“Bible Translation Day.“ Speaking from 
a personal standpoint I would like to give 
my views on the importance’ of Bible 
translations. In 1879 the Bible was 
translated into the Sioux language by 
two missionaries, Thomas S. Williamson 
and Stephen R. Riggs. My mother, of 
the Rosebud Sioux Indian Reservation, 
became an Episcopalian 75 years ago and 
while my brothers and I were growing up 
she saw to it that we would never miss 
school or church. Her own only reading 
material was an Indian monthly printed 
by a mission and the Sioux language 
translation of the Bible. It-is not too 
much to say that I owe my presence in 
this august Chamber at this moment to 
influence exerted on my mother by the 
Sioux language Bible. My mother was a 
full blood Indian without formal educa- 
tion, spoke only broken English, and that 
only when necessary. Yet she realized 
that as a devout Episcopalian she must 
shape her children’s lives to meet the 
changed conditions of the age. 

Only three other Indian tribes in all 
North America had the entirety of the 
Bible translated into their tongues—the 
Massachusetts in 1663 by John Eliot; the 
Plains Cree of western Canada, trans- 
lation in 1862 by several people, William 
Mason, Mrs. Sophia Mason, H. Stein- 
bauer, J. Sinclair and native helpers; 
and the Tukudh in northwestern Canada 
translation in 1898. These translations 
have exerted immeasurable influence for 
good not only on many individual fam- 
ilies but also on entire communities and 
tribes. Other Indian tribes, with only 
parts of the Bible translated into their 
mother tongues, have profited immensely 
in the character development of indi- 
vidual families and communities. 
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Book learning goes along with Bible 
translation. In the case of the Sioux, 
the Reverend Stephen Riggs not only 
helped translate the Bible but also com- 
piled a grammar and a dictionary of the 
Sioux language and translated “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” into Sioux. The Indian 
tribe makes the transition from pro- 
literate to literacy by learning to read 
the translated Bible. Now this brings 
another point to mind. 

Over in the Library of Congress they 
have on display a copy of the first printed 
book dated 1450, the Gutenberg Bible, 
together with a hand-copied Bible of 
about the same time, the Great Bible of 
Mainz. No one could miss the signifi- 
cance of this juxtaposition of the printed 
Bible with a laboriously handwritten 
Bible taking many months for one per- 
son to complete a single copy. So it is 
with Bibles or parts of Bibles translated 
into Indian languages, the printing press 
speeds up things and makes many copies 
available practically simultaneously. 
Nowadays, it might be added, we are 
witnessing the still further advance of 
reproduction methods in the Xerox ma- 
chine which makes the laborious efforts 
of the medieval copyist really passé. 

It goes then this way. The more Bibles 
made available by printing, the more 
people learn to read and to better them- 
selves through their exercise of this skill 
in reading the terms of contracts, and in 
looking after their own businesses. As 
people get older they have to obtain eye- 
glasses to correct their vision in reading. 
In Holland during the 16th century the 
juxtaposition of such eyeglasses. led to 
the invention of the tel for seeing 
great distances and of the microscope 
for seeing the extremely small objects 
that surround us. 

In this day and age of accelerating 
technological change the translation of 
the Bible into Indian languages becomes 
ever more feasible and more rewarding 
in its results. The advance of the age of 
automation has seen many wonders— 
the laser, maser, transistor, computers, 
and the like. For all of these advances 
we have to be thankful as making it pos- 
sible for us to have access to things never 
dreamed of before—health centers, hos- 
pitals, libraries, television, good Sehon 
fine churches, and so on. 

The common ground on which many 
nations and tribes stand today is fur- 
nished by the Bible translation into 
many tongues. It is now possible to 
communicate through scriptural texts in 
over 1,232 tongues. Compared with the 
mere 30 or more U.S. Indian tongues into 
which scriptural materials have been 
translated, this looms very large.. There 
is great need to have work on translation 
as there are approximately. 180 Indian 
tongues currently spoken in the United 
States. According to a work on the Bible 
published by the American Bible Society 
in 1938, “The Book of a Thousand 
Tongues” by Dr. Eric M. North, the fol- 
lowing are the Indian languages or dia- 
lects of the United States into which 
scriptural materials have been trans- 
lated: Arapaho, Arikara, Blackfoot, 
Cherokee, Cheyenne, Chinook, Choctaw, 
Dakota, Delaware, Haida, Hidatsa, Hopi, 
Iroquois, Keres, Maliseet, Mandan, Mas- 
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sachusetts, Micmac, Mohawk, Muskogee 
or Creek, Navajo, Nez Perce, Objibwa or 
Chippewa, Oneida, Osage, Oto, Ottawa, 
Pottawatomi, Seneca, Shawnee, Tsim- 
shian and Winnebago. 

The work of translation began long 
ago. In 1663 the entire Bible was pub- 
lished in the Massachusetts Indian lan- 
guage in a translation by the Reverend 
John Eliot. This was the first whole 
Bible translated and printed in a newly 
discovered language as a means of evan- 
gelization and was the first Bible printed 
in North America. The Massachusetts 
language was spoken by Indians in east- 
ern Massachusetts in the 17th century 
and was reduced to written form by John 
Eliot about 1643. He was the first of a 
series of English-speaking scholars, who, 
utilizing their skills acquired in studying 
the Greek and Latin and Hebrew lan- 
guages set themselves to the task of 
fathoming the tongue of an aboriginal 
unlettered people of North America, 
analyzed their grammatical structures 
and thus gave them written form, with 
the sole purpose of providing them with 
the Word of God. 

John Eliot is a man worthy of detailed 
consideration to us here today in view 
of the character of his achievement. He 
was graduated from Jesus College at 
Cambridge University in 1623 and com- 
ing to Massachusetts in 1631 became 
pastor of the Roxbury Church. The 
need for preaching to the Indians in 
their own tongue early appealed to him 
but it was 15 years before he mastered 
it sufficiently to be a fluent speaker. In 
1653 he wrote: 

I have had a great longing desire, if it 
were the will of God, that our Indian lan- 
guage might be sanctified by the transla- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures into it. 


The task he thus undertook was a 
difficult one as he had no record of other 
such experiences to guide him. Cotton 
Mather is reported to have said that the 
long words in the Indian translation 
must have been stretching themselves 
out from the time of the confusion of 
tongues at Babel. He began with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Commandments 
and a collection of other such Scriptural 
passages and in 1655 Genesis and St. 
Matthew’s Gospel were printed by Sam- 
uel Green on the little press at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., that belonged to the pres- 
ident of Harvard College. When the en- 
tire New Testament was ready for print- 
ing a new press, type, and printer were 
sent over from England by the corpora- 
tion for the promoting and propagating 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ in New 
England,” and in 1661 the New Testa- 
ment in the Massachusetts Indian tongue 
was printed. This was followed by the 
entire Bible in 1663. 

The only other language of Indians 
living within the present boundaries of 
the United States in which a whole Bible 
was translated was that of the Dakota or 
Santee although there are New Testa- 
ments in Cherokee, Cheyenne, Choctaw, 
Muskogee, and Ojibwa, and Gospels and 
other portions in 26 other languages of 
“native” U.S. Americans. 

In regard to Bible translations into 
U.S. Indian native languages since World 
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War II, the following may be said. Ac- 
cording to the American Bible Society 
records, publications of translations have 
been made since 1938 of Biblical texts in 
Cherokee, Comanche, Eskimo of Alaska, 
Iroquois, Navajo and Zuni. In their work 
entitled “Two Thousand Tongues to Go,” 
the story of the Wycliffe Bible trans- 
lators, New York, Harper & Bros., pub- 
lishers, 1959, p. 252, Ethel E. Wallis and 
Mary A. Bennett have listed the follow- 
ing tribal languages as fields of attention 
for translating purposes—Navajo and 
Apache, Comanche, Keres and Tewa, 
Pueblo, Hopi, Papago, Seminole, Paiute, 
and Eskimo and Athapaskan dialects of 
Alaska. 

The same source indicates that the 
Wycliffe translators’ work is based on 
ascertained need. Because in certain 
cases English is replacing the tribal lan- 
guage at a more rapid rate than in others 
it is felt that not all of the some 186 
languages and dialects of Indian and 
Eskimo people within the United States 
will require a full translation of the New 
Testament or other Biblical texts. In 
the case of the Navajo, however, this has 
proved a help and a blessing to numerous 
native speakers of the language. For the 
Comanches it would appear that the time 
for translation has gone by since most 
Comanches are bilingual or speak only 
English. Work among the Florida 
Seminoles, with the assistance of a 
friendly Indian agent, would seem to in- 
dicate a strong positive possibility of a 
need for translations. 

One solution for the problem of reach- 
ing Indians today by Biblical transla- 
tion may lie in the “diglot,” which is 
simply a version of the old-fashioned 
“pony” “crib” or “trot” by the help of 
which some of us may have learned our 
Caesar, Cicero or Vergil in our Latin 
courses. Those who learn to read their 
own language soon learn to read the sec- 
ond language and are assisted in their 
understanding of the relations between 
the two. Such devices may provide for 
the more rapid adoption of English by 
the Indian tribe than would be the case 
if the native language were never used 
for publication. In 1949 the Cherokee 
Scripture Committee of Westville, Okla., 
published a diglot in Cherokee and Eng- 
lish of the Gospel according to John. In 
1948 the American Bible Society pub- 
lished a Navajo-English diglot of the 
Gospel according to John. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society, Broadway and 6ist 
Street, New York City, N.Y., published 
a book entitled “Bible Translating, An 
Analysis of Principles and Procedures 
With Special Reference to Aboriginal 
Languages” by Dr. Eugene A. Nida in 
1947 which furnishes invaluable aid to 
those interested in such matters. In- 
formation on this subject may also be 
obtained from Wycliffe Bible Trans- 
lators, Post Office Box 1960, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

In this day of computers and auto- 
mation some question might be raised 
as to the possibility of machine transla- 
tion of scriptural texts into various In- 
dian languages. The answer to this 
question is given by Dr. Eugene A. Nida 
in his recent book entitled, “Toward a 
Science of Translating, With Special 
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Reference to Principles and Procedures 
Involved in Bible Translating.” 

In Dr. Nida’s opinion there are cer- 
tain basic limitations in machine trans- 
lating particularly because computers 
are incredibly less complicated than the 
human brain. Despite the ability of a 
computer to do certain calculations 
much faster than man it can only do 
what it is told to do in the line of certain 
arithmetic operations and for certain 
logical operations. Language forms 
themselves must be translated into tech- 
nical jargon in order to adapt to the 
limitations of the computer. Although 
machines may eventually be developed 
for “low grade” translation of certain 
technical documents of a highly special- 
ized nature, the attainment of literary 
quality cannot be expected: There is no 
danger of the missionary translators of 
the Bible being put out of a job by ma- 
chines. 

This brings me to the final point that 
I would like to make, the enormous debt 
which we owe to the missionary trans- 
lators of the Scriptures into American 
Indian languages. I can think only of 
the highest words of praise for their ef- 
forts and for their choice of life tasks 
in the endeavor to be of service to God 
and humanity. It has been said that 
the harvest is great but the laborers are 
few. How true this is when we contem- 
template the history of Bible translating: 
These men sacrificed the comforts of 
fireside and home to go out to undevel- 
oped, preliterate peoples, seeking to carry 
the light to all men. They appear to 
these people like angels of God, carry- 
ing the message of love and hope and 
faith to the ends of the earth. 


RETIREMENT OF ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have learned with real regret of the 
retirement tomorrow of Mr. Arthur 
Krock, of the New York Times. It is not 
accurate to salute him as the dean of 
Washington correspondents, because 
after 60 years in journalism he retains 
the energy and curiousity of the newest 
newcomer, and the only evidence of his 
vintage is the mellow wisdom and hu- 
manity of what he writes. I hope we all 
will have the continued privilege of read- 
ing Mr. Krock’s contributions, as the 
spirit moves him, for years to come. 


THE UNITED STATES AND THE WAR 
IN VIETNAM 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD. R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 20, 1966, the Planning and 
Research Committee of the Republican 
Conference of the House of Representa- 
tives released a document analyzing the 
history of the relations between the 
United States and Vietnam from 1950 
to the present time. The title of the 
document is “The United States and the 
War in Vietnam.” 

Several Members of this House on the 
other side of the aisle uttered strong 
criticism of this document before they 
had had an opportunity to read it. None 
of the critics, then or later, denied the 
accuracy of any of the statements con- 
tained in this report. 

I have, however, received from the 
Secretary of Defense a letter contending 
that the pamphlet reports an inaccurate 
reference to him which was made by a 
news commenator, Eric Sevareid. 

I am most anxious that no injustice 
be done to Secretary McNamara. Let 
me point out, however, that the Secre- 
tary’s quarrel is really with Mr. Seva- 
reid and not with our report. The 
pamphlet, “The United States and the 
War in Vietnam,” faithfully reported 
what Mr. Sevareid wrote about Secretary 
McNamara in the November 30, 1965, is- 
sue of Look magazine and it clearly in- 
dicated that the statement to which 
Secretary McNamara objects rested on 
Mr: Sevareid’s authority. 

The point which the white paper on 
Vietnam is making was that President 
Johnson was not candid when he de- 
clared in the spring and summer of 1965 
that “there has not been the slightest 
indication that the other side is inter- 
ested in negotiation.” This point is 
established beyond question regardless 
of whether Mr. McNamara or Mr. Seva- 
reid are correct on the issue of whether 
Secretary McNamara played a part in 
discouraging a meeting which U Thant 
thought could be arranged between 
American and North Vietnamese repre- 
sentatives around the time of the 1964 
election. There had been a peace feeler, 
a peace feeler that was rejected and kept 
quiet by the Johnson administration. 

This point has been admitted by the 
Department of State. The New York 
Times of November 16, 1965, reported: 

The State Department confirmed today a 
report that a year ago the United States 
rejected an offer by North Vietnam to 
have representatives of the two nations meet 
in Rangoon, Burma, to discuss terms for 
ending hostilities in Vietnam. 


Robert J. McCloskey, State Department 
press officer, said that during that period 
the United States received reports from nu- 
merous third parties who had contacts with 
Officials of North Vietnam. 

On the basis of the total evidence avail- 
able to us, we did not believe at any time 
that North Vietnam was prepared for serious 
peace talks, Mr. McCloskey ‘said. 


Secretary McNamara is an honorable 
man and Mr. Sevareid is a responsible 
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reporter. Mr. Sevareid’s article in Look 
contained the following passage: 

In the early autumn of 1964, he (Adlai 
Stevenson) went on, U Thant, the UN Secre- 
tary-General, had privately obtained agree- 
ment from authorities in North Vietnam 
that they would send an emissary to talk 
with an American emissary, in Rangoon, 
Burma. Someone in Washington insisted 
that this attempt be postponed until after 
the Presidential election. When the election 
was over, U Thant again pursued the matter; 
Hanoi was still willing to send its man. 
But Defense Secretary Robert McNamara, 
Adlai went on, flatly opposed the attempt. 
He said the South Vietnamese government 
would have to be informed and that this 
would have a demoralizing effect on them; 
that government was shaky enough, as it 
was. 

Stevenson told me that U Thant was furi- 
ous over this failure of his patient efforts, 
but said nothing publicly. 

Time was passing, the war expanding. The 
pressures on U Thant, supposedly the Num- 
ber One peacemaker of the globe, were 
mounting from all sides within the UN. So 
he proposed an outright cease-fire, with a 
truce line to be drawn across not only Viet- 
nam but neighboring Laos. U Thant then 
made a remarkable suggestion: United States 
officials could write the terms of the cease- 
fire offer, exactly as they saw fit, and he, 
U Thant, would announce it in exactly those 
words. Again, so Stevenson said to me, 
McNamara turned this down, and from Sec- 
retary Rusk there was no response, to Steven- 
son's knowledge. 


Mr. Sevareid in the course of this ar- 
ticle, which deals with his last interview 
with Adlai Stevenson, wrote that he had 
“a sense of certainty” that he was re- 
porting accurately what Stevenson had 
said to him. 

We have written Mr. Sevareid, invit- 
ing his comment on Secretary McNa- 
mara’s denial of the statements which 
are in dispute. In the interest of ac- 
curacy I hope that Mr. McNamara and 
Mr. Sevareid are able to reach agreement 
about the events on which they disagree. 

I ask that a press release of the De- 
fense Secretary, dated November 15, 
1965, asserting “There is not one word 
of truth in the remarks made about me 
or the position attributed to me in the 
article’—written by Eric Sevareid in 
Look magazine—be included in the 
RECORD. 

[Press release No. 809-65, Nov. 15, 1965] 

The following statement was made today 
by Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara: 

“The report in the current issue of Look 
Magazine that on two occasions during the 
Fall and Winter of 1964 I opposed peace talks 
with North Vietnam is totally false. It is 
stated that the Secretary General of the 
United Nations obtained an agreement from 
North Vietnam to explore the possibility of 
peace talks with the United States, but that 
I opposed such talks and therefore they were 
not held. 

“There is not one word of truth in the re- 
marks made about me or the position at- 
tributed to me in the article. 

“My position has long been known, It Is 
that we should search in every possible way 
for a peaceful settlement in Vietnam and 
should be prepared for unconditional dis- 
cussions with the governments concerned, in 
large groups or small ones, at any time and 
any place. 

“That was my position in 1964. It is my 
position today. And it will continue to be 
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my position, Allegations or speculation to 
the contrary are without any substance 
whatever and are harmful to the people and 
government of the United States.” 


WHERE THE TAXPAYERS’ MONEY 
GOES 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the rising cost of living and with the 
current talk of a pending increase in 
taxes, more and more citizens are watch- 
ing their pennies more closely. It might 
not be remiss for them also to scrutinize 
the various uses for which their tax dol- 
lars are being expended by the Federal 
Government. A recent column by Jerry 
Landauer in the Wall Street Journal, en- 
titled “Building Award to McCloskey 
Could Cost Taxpayers $4 Million,” is il- 
lustrative of the many cases in which 
citizens’ hard-earned taxes go down the 
drain. I insert the above-mentioned col- 
umn in the Recorp at this point: 


BUILDING AWARD To MCCLOSKEY COULD COST 
TAXPAYERS $4 MILLION, TREASURY CONCEDES 
(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON. —Govérnment officials con- 
cede that Democratic fund-raiser Matthew 
H. McCloskey’s good fortune in landing the 
$12.8 million contract to build the Phila- 
delphia mint could cost the taxpayers at least 
$4 million. 

In further reply to Republican accusations 
of favoritism to the construction company 
Mr. McCloskey founded, embarrassed Treas- 
ury officials also are retracting in part earlier 
claims to Congress that getting the new mint 
built fast would save scads of money. 

Thus does the Government explain the 
paradox of how Mr. McCloskey’s concern 
benefited both from a clamorous urgency to 
build and from a subsequent decision to 
stretch out the construction. “This time 
Matt’s people were lucky, that’s all,” one offi- 
cial asserted. Another said Big Govern- 
ment’s cumbersome decision-making proc- 
esses compounded the luck. 

Meantime the General Services Adminis- 
tration, the Government's contracting 
agency, has accepted the company’s conten- 
tion that strikes and snowstorms were re- 
sponsible for failure to meet an April 3 dead- 
line imposed by a separate $2.7 million con- 
tract for the mint's substructure. The GSA 
decision relieved the company of perhaps 
$300,000 in potential penalties. 


BYPASSING SEALED BIDS 


On the bigger contract for the superstruc- 
ture, the company’s streak of luck began in 
May when the GSA, pressed by the Treasury, 
bypassed normal sealed competitive bidding 
for urgency’s sake. Officials decided that se- 
lecting the contractor through the assertedly 
faster method of negotiated procurement was 
necessary to help lick the coin shortage. 

Besides, as Assistant Treasury Secretary 
Robert A. Wallace told a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on March 3, “the funds 
you approved for the construction of the new 
mint in Philadelphia will enable us to save 
the taxpayers approximately $1 million a 
month when we put these new, fully inte- 
grated facilities into operation in 1967.” 
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Moving at full tilt in disregard of a Cabinet 
meeting April 1 at which President Johnson 
directed a slowdown in Government con- 
struction to douse inflationary fires, the GSA 
on May 27 invited contractors to submit pro- 
posals that would serve as & starting point 
for negotiations. In response on June 24, 
the GSA received two quotes from McCloskey 
& Co.: $13,227,565 to complete the job in 18 
months and $17,195,834 if the work had to be 
compressed into 12 months. These quotes 
were, respectively, $447,565 and $3,384,384 
higher than those submitted by a competitor, 
J. W. Batteson & Co., of Arlington, Va. 

Despite the presumed necessity for speed, 
the GSA didn’t start negotiations with the 
contractors. Instead, it waited until June 29 
for Mr. McCloskey's son, Thomas, the com- 
pany president, to drop by with revised pro- 
posals that undercut Bateson’s. McCloskey 
& Co.'s new quotes iopped $545,000 from its 
original 18-month price. And for the 12- 
month period, McCloskey proposed a far big- 
ger bargain, $4,102,269 below the first quote. 


SEEMING GIANT BARGAIN 


At first glance, McCloskey & Co.’s ability to 
chop more than $4 million from its 12-month 
construction proposal seemed to offer a giant 
bargain indeed. Completing the mint in a 
year would cost the Government just $411,000 
more than if 18 months were allowed, the re- 
vised McCloskey proposals stated. Matched 
against Assistant Secretary Wallace’s $1- 
million-a-month estimate of savings, the 
somewhat higher cost of compressing the con- 
struction timetable seemed trivial; by 
getting the mint in operation quickly; tax- 
payers could save $5.6 million—if the esti- 
mate given Congress was accurate. 

Mr. Wallace’s testimony, Treasury officials 
say, was based on presumably careful calcu- 
lations compiled under the direction of Eva 
Adams, director of the Mint. By her esti- 
mate, operating the new Philadelphia facility 
would be $125,000 a month more efficient 
than the old. In addition, the new mint 
would save from $750,000 to $1,181,000 every 
month (depending on the rate of coin pro- 
duction) by melting, rolling and casting coin 
strip; the old mint buys strip from contrac- 
tors at higher cost. Even at the lower rate, 
the six-month saving comes to $4.5 million, 
or $4.1 million net if the total is reduced 
by the higher cost of compressing construc- 
tion. 

Yet when decision day for awarding the 
contract arrived on June 29 the Treasury 
ignored the claims Miss Adams had pressed 
on Congress to help extract construction ap- 
propriations. Treasury Under Secretary 
Joseph Barr declined the McCloskey 12-month 
bargain, in part, the Treasury says, “be- 
cause he didn’t believe previous estimates of 
savings given by the mint were correct.” In- 
stead, Mr. Barr recommended and the GSA 
awarded McCloskey & Co. an 18-month con- 
tract for $12,682,565, just $97,000 below the 
losing quote submitted by Bateson & Co. 

One reason given for the change was the 
rapid disappearance of the coin shortage, 
which reduced projected estimates of coin 
production. And, as an aide explains, “she 
(Miss Adams) got carried away. She’s a pro- 
moter, you understand. Her heart and soul 
is this new mint.” 

President Johnson’s April request to 
stretch out Government construction was an- 
other factor prompting Mr. Barr to rein in the 
GSA’s pell-mell rush to get the mint built, 
though that rush was still deemed sufficient 
in May to justify the negotiated procurement 
by which McCloskey & Co. won the construc- 
tion contract. 


A POSITIVE REPORT ON A CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, no Fed- 
eral program can claim to be above im- 
provement, and the war on poverty effort 
is certainly no exception to that fact. 
One of the most important means of 
learning how to change and upgrade 
the approach in use is to study the suc- 
cesses, the examples of positive results, 
and build on this experience. I would 
suggest that one of the most useful ex- 
amples for this type of an approach can 
be found in the positive report of 
achievements from the Leonard John- 
son Day Nursery School in Englewood, 
N.J. 

Originally funded under the Headstart 
program, the school this past year has 
served a total of 88 children, 52 on all- 
day. basis, 16 in the morning and 20 in 
the afternoon after their morning ses- 
sion at the public school prekindergar- 
ten or kindergarten. The 1966-67 en- 
rollment is 83 at present, with 90 per- 
cent from the poverty and below in- 
come group. Seventy are Negro and 13 
children are white, and the school is ac- 
tively seeking to fill its last 5 spaces 
with children from the very low income 
white group to keep a balance. More 
than a hundred children are on the wait- 
ing list, including 17 requests for Sep- 
tember, 1967, a year from now, so ac- 
cepted has this nursery school become 
within the community it serves. 

Nor are the achievements confined to 
the work with the children. Through 
intensive casework with parents, several 
families have now become self-sustain- 
ing and have been removed from welfare 
roles. By involving the parents in the 
planning for the school, a number of 
parents have begun to take an active 
interest in community and public school 
activities. In short, since the school 
was opened in September of 1965, it has 
served not only as a Headstart program, 
but as an agency furthering communi- 
cation between all segments of the 
community. 

There have been problems. Delays 
have occurred in the processing and 
funding of the school’s applications 
through the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity’s administrative framework. The 
school was originally planned to serve 
50 children with 3 teachers and 3 as- 
sistant teachers plus administrative and 
maintenance personnel. The OEO re- 
quired operation to full capacity, 88 chil- 
dren; OEO standards have also required 
more teachers, assistant teachers, and 
aids. There are now six certified teach- 
ers, two assistant teachers, and four aids, 
and some questions remain as to possible 
overstaffing. The health program has 
been somewhat inhibited due to the un- 
availability of the public health nurse. 
Nevertheless, on balance, the school has 
become a definite asset to the community, 
and its sponsors are working hard at 
improvement. 
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I have had an opportunity for personal 
contact with those responsible for the 
school, and I know that the school’s suc- 
cess is a tribute to the hard work and 
thoughtful preparation of its sponsor, 
the Social Service Federation of Engle- 
wood, Inc., together with other volunteer 
groups and individuals and the staff. I 
look forward to the day when our efforts 
to introduce our low-income citizens into 
the mainstream of American life are all 
as rewarding as those associated with the 
Leonard Johnson Day Nursery School in 
the county I have the privilege of rep- 
resenting in Congress. 

At this point, I would like to include 
the report for 1965-66 of the school, 
describing its activities, in the hope that 
this information may prove instructive 
to others as well: 


Dara RE LEONARD JOHNSON DAY NURSERY 
SCHOOL, SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 


Leonard Johnson Day Nursery School was 
originally planned to serve 50 children. This 
would haye required 3 teachers and 3 assist- 
ant teachers plus administrative and main- 
tenance personnel. 

O. E. O. required enrollment to full ca- 
pacity—88 children, According to O.E.O, 
standards, more teachers, assistant teachers, 
and aides were required to bring the staff to 
12 teaching personnel (6 certified teachers, 2 
assistant teachers, and 4 aides). 

1. Capacity of children 3-5 years of age to 
be served—88. Present enrollment: Negro, 
70; white, 13. 

2. 1966/67 enrollment is presently 90% 
from the poverty and below income group. 

Present waiting list for enrollment is over 
100 children—predominantly Negro. (We 
now have 17 requests for 9/67). We are try- 
ing to fill the few remaining openings (5) 
with children from the very low income white 
group, which has to be actively sought out 
and recruited. 

8. Through intensive casework with par- 
ents, several family units have become self- 
sustaining and have been removed from 
Welfare rolls. Through involvement in plan- 
ning for the school with Board and commit- 
tees, a number of parents have begun to take 
an active interest in community and public 
school activities. 

4. Since opening of school (9/1/65), it has 
served—not only as a Head Start Frogram— 
but as an agency furthering communication 
between all segments of the community. 
LEONARD JOHNSON Day Nursery ScHooL— 

REPORT OF A CHILD DEVELOPMENT CEN- 

TER 


In the past year, the Leonard Johnson Day 
Nursery School has served a total of eighty- 
eight children: 52 on an all-day basis, 16 in 
the morning and 20 in the afternoon after 
their morning session at the public school 
pre-kindergarten or kindergarten. 


1. THE STAFF 
In-service training 


Weekly staff meetings are held at the 
Leonard Johnson Day Nursery School. Dur- 
ing the meetings, techniques in the class- 
room, behavior patterns, research findings or 
program changes are discussed. In addition 
to this, each teacher and all assistants have 
had occasion to visit other schools and dis- 
cuss program and techniques after these 
yisits. All classroom personnel have been 
encouraged to attend professional meetings 
and conventions and to share these experi- 
ences with the entire staff. The Director has 
taken part in several state-wide meetings as 
a participant, speaker, or panel member upon 
invitations from different organizations. 

Once a month, an Englewood psychiatrist 
donates his services, He serves in a capacity 
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of consultant to teachers and caseworker and 
discusses specific children to help clarify 
feelings, and possible changes in approach to 
these children. 


Work with teachers 


The Case Worker has been in continuous 
communication with teachers. No less than 
one hour of the day has been deyoted to this 
activity. Children’s behavior, problems, 
teachers’ efforts through methods and tech- 

ques were discussed. As the caseworker 
worked with parents and deepened her un- 
derstanding, she in turn tried to help the 
teacher to better understand the child and 
read just techniques, teaching and learning 
experiences to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual child. In the process of developing a 
deeper understanding of a child’s emotional 
and social growing needs, a team approach 
between caseworker and teacher has emerged. 
This relationship has provided an opportu- 
nity to both teacher and ‘caseworker to use 
themselves in their respective professional 
responsibilities in a continuously learning, 
self-evaluating process, A teacher, armed 
with a richer understanding of a child’s emo- 
tional needs, difficulties, strength, can de- 
velop and use her abilities and professional 
knowledge to a greater advantage. A teach- 
ing techniques, a play experience, any effort 
within the environment that a good nursery 
offers to a young child, acquires an added 
dimension when a teacher constantly 
deepens her awareness of child emotional 
development; and when a teacher is con- 
stantly re-evaluating herself and her partici- 
pation in bringing about the growing-up 
process. 

Manifestations of behavior haye been dis- 
cussed at staff meetings. Five psychiatric 
consultations through staff discussions under 
the direction of the consulting psychiatrist 
have enriched our experience and knowledge. 
The caseworker and teachers prepared case 
material for the psychiatric consultations. 


Aids 


All teacher aids have been, whenever pos- 
sible, included in staff meetings or discus- 
sions on teaching techniques. Again per- 
sonal interviews were used to help the aids, 
who all come from the target area, to develop 
a professional interest and attitude in the 
classroom. Distinction between teachers, as- 
sistant teachers and aids is kept at a mini- 
mum in the classroom. The only definite 
exceptions are the pre-planting of the cur- 
riculum and the use of case histories and 
reports which are not available to the aids. 
There is no question that techniques and 
attitudes have changed and teachers’ aids 
now feel free to take part in discussions or 
to offer suggestions for activities in the 
classrooms. 

Youth Corps and Co-op work-study program 

The school has worked closely with the 
public school system to provide employment 
for teen-agers in the Youth Corps and the 
Co-operative Work-Study Program. Pres- 
ently, two youth corps boys are employed by 
the school, one during school hours to fix, 
paint, and generally assist in the cutodial 
work. The other boy comes after school and, 
under supervision, cleans floors and bath- 
rooms. Both have worked now for several 
months at the school and they are becom- 
ing increasingly responsible in carrying out 
their duties. 

A teen-age girl, member of the Co-operative 
Work-Study Program at the Englewood High 
School (Dwight Morrow) comes in daily in 
the afternoon to aid teachers, The Nursery 
School has been approved by the State De- 
partment of Education, Vocational Division, 
since it provides a training program for this 
girl which will enable her to earn five addi- 
tional credits in the high school. It has been 
proposed both by the high school and the 
State Department that more youngsters take 
part in this training program at the Leonard 
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Johnson Day Nursery School but since the 
nursery school, and not the Work-Study 
Program, is supposed to pay the student 
workers, additional funds would have to be 
allocated for this. 


2. MEDICAL PROGRAM - 


The Health Program has been somewhat 
hampered by the inavailability of the Public 
Health nurse. Since no funds have as yet 
been granted to hire a nurse for the school, 
teachers have tried to do the daily check-ups. 
Health records and accident reports, how- 
ever, should be kept more completely and the 
aid of a regular part-time nurse employed 
by the school is essential. 

Pediatricians of the community are con- 
ducting health check-ups for all children in 
the school and immunization are checked at 
the same time. 

The Englewood Public School System con- 
ducted eye examinations for all children be- 
tween four and five years of age that could 
enter Englewood schools in the fall, Since 
working parents could not take advantage of 
the opportunity to have their child’s eyes 
tested (wrong hours), the Leonard Johnson 
Day Nursery School offered its facilities to 
the nurse and volunteers conducting the 
program. In this way, all forty eligible chil- 
dren at the Leonard Johnson Day Nursery 
School were tested. 


3. NUTRITION 


A balanced meal for lunch supplemented 
by bread and butter and 14 pint of milk per 
child is served every day. Milk and bread 
or crackers are available to those children 
who come without having had breakfast. A 
morning and an afternoon snack are also 
served daily, each consisting of either juice, 
milk, or chocolate milk and cookies or crack- 
ers. 

The budgeted amount of 50¢ per child per 
day is adequate to provide for a variety of 
nutritional meals. The school also receives 
some government surplus food under an in- 
stitutional classification. 

Many children have tasted food at the 
school that they either never had tasted or 
never had been served before. Several poor 
eaters have developed a greater enjoyment 
for food and are now normal eaters. 

Teachers and children have discussed food 
on the level of the children, they have cooked 
and baked simple dishes and have learned to 
accept new experiences in taste and nutri- 
tion. 

We have been fortunate in obtaining the 
volunteer services of a trained dietician to 
assist us in planning and ordering for the 
food program and to serve as a consultant 
with the cook and teaching staff. 

A sample weekly menu is included to show 
the type of food the nursery school serves: 

Monday, June 6: Chicken-Rice Soup, 
cream cheese & bacon sandwiches, celery & 
carrot sticks, coffee cake. 

Tuesday, June 7: Roasted ham, 
potatoes, spinach, fresh watermelon. 

Wednesday, June 8: Vegetable chop suey 
with meat added, rice, Chinese noodles, ap- 
ple crisp. 

Thursday, June 9: Spaghetti with meat 
sauce, mixed salad, cantalope slices. 

Friday, June 10: Fried flounder, potato 
chips, cooked beets, lettuce, rice pudding. 


4, EDUCATION PROGRAM 

The program at the Leonard Johnson Day 
Nursery School has during the past year at- 
tempted to give nursery school children an 
environment that could help them to realize 
their potential in the many areas of human 
development, Language, arts, science, con- 
cept development as well as a fostering of 
creative abilities have been part of this pro- 
gram. Care has been taken by the staff not 
to set goals or convey expectations that 
might be unrealistic in terms of the chil- 
dren’s background; instead much thought 
has been given to understanding each indi- 
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vidual child’s present phase of development 
upon entering the school and set the stage 
in such a manner that each child could pro- 
gress at his own pace. 

Another one of our goals was to help chil- 
dren function successfully in a group, find- 
ing balance between spontaneous behavior 
and socially acceptable ways of dealing with 
other people. 

The teachers of the Leonard Johnson Day 
Nursery School have been very successful in 
achieving the latter which is evidenced by 
the observations our many visitors make: 
“Everybody seems to know what they are 
doing and they are so relaxed with it.” or 
“There is such a pleasant atmosphere in the 
classrooms.” Indeed with the exception of 
some grossly disturbed children, most young- 
sters have learned to relate positively to the 
teachers and their own peers. 

Achievements in other areas are also very 
evident. For instance, Mary, who at various 
times had been diagnosed retarded, possibly 
crippled and brain injured, lives temporarily 
in this area, The grandmother brought her 
to the Leonard Johnson Day Nursery School 
where it was found that her speech was very 
indistinct. She walked with a turned-in 
foot, not able to put her heel on the ground; 
her arm was twisted; she wore glasses be- 
cause of the malfunctioning of one eye; and 
she did not know how to play with other 
children. Teachers, assistants, aides and vol- 
unteers alike made sure to give Mary a pro- 
gram under the guidance of the teacher that 
would make it possible for her to achieve in 
various ways. She was a physically pampered 
child but she has learned to dress herself, tie 
her shoes, and generally be quite self-suffi- 
cient. Where she seemed clumsy at the be- 
ginning, she has developed great skill in 
building intricate structures that represent 
“real” things. She is developing an ability 
to relate to other children, and her speech 
has greatly improved. There was a strong 
push on the part of the family to have Mary 
tested but the Nursery School case worker, 
who has worked with the family, was able to 
postpone this for some time for fear that 
Mary might be labeled prematurely. We are 
still hoping to put this off a bit longer, but 
the picture at the last physical examination 
was a totally different one from 8 months 
ago. The pediatrician stated that Mary 
might not need an eye operation as antici- 
pated. She is able to put her heel down and 
only a minimal operation to stretch the ten- 
dom will be required at a later date. $ 
it developed, is quite a bright child, able to 
achieve in many areas. She has suffered a 
great deal of emotional deprivation in her 
family but appears now physically and emo- 
tionally stronger than had been thought pos- 
sible. She is not one of our poor children 
but is part of the 15% of “privileged” chil- 
dren in the school and serves in this instance 
purely as an extreme example of the prob- 
lems and achievements of the school. 


Language 

In more general terms, the child-centered 
environment of the school has made it pos- 
sible for the children to greatly increase 
their vocabulary through varied language 
experiences. All children that either could 
not or would not speak are now able to com- 
municate verbally. 

‘ Trips 

The school has taken the children on 
many trips to widen their range of expe- 
riences and in many instances, to give depth 
to the science curriculum. They have 
among other trips gone to pet stores, to 
near-by parks, a farm, sleigh-riding, outdoor 
animal exhibits, dental clinic, and to watch 
the few remaining shad fishermen on the 
Hudson River bring in their catch. As the 
weather permits, more trips to nurseries or 
near-by stores are planned. During the 
month of July, as part of the summer pro- 
gram, all-day trips to zoos and/or state 
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parks with swimming facilities will be part 
of the activities once a week. 


Science 


There are science corners in every class- 
room containing growing plants, shells, 
rocks, etc. and the school has a number of 
pets such as a turtle, a rabbit, several ger- 
bils, fish, a frog and a cat for the children to 
take care of, to watch, and to discuss. 
Cooking, planting and simple experiments, 
making play-dough and watching the 
weather are also part of the science cur- 
riculum. 

5, VOLUNTEERS 

Forty-seven volunteers have helped at the 
school in various capacities. All have 
worked at regularly scheduled intervals. 
Some serve in the classrooms, some as driy- 
ers, and others in the office. An instruc- 
tional program for the volunteers has been 
conducted and individual talks between vol- 
unteer and teacher, or volunteer and edu- 
cational director were used to help guide 
the workers in their approach to working 
with young children. 


6. PARENT REPRESENTATION AND EDUCATION 


The parent education program was started 
on a very informal basis. The first few 
meetings gave parents a chance to get to 
know each other and their child’s teacher in 
an easy, almost social atmosphere. Chil- 
dren made dessert for their parents and 
over coffee and dessert, parents and teachers 
discussed with each other what nursery 
school meant to them, what parents ex- 
pected, and in What ways they could be in- 
volved. Since the children had made the 
dessert, an easy way to discussing nutrition 
was provided and used during that time. 
At one such meeting, volunteers were asked 
to become members of the Nursery School 
Committee of the Social Service Federation 
in order to represent the parent organiza- 
tion on that committee. Thirty parents 
volunteered and the committee has made it 
a practice since to alternate day time and 
evening meetings to make it possible for all 
parents to come at one time or another. 
Two parents of this group, Mrs. Jesse 
Frasier and Mrs. Archie Lacey, have been 
elected to serve on the Board of the Social 
Service Federation, again as representatives 
to the governing body of the school. 

At the Nursery School Committee meeting 
on Monday, May 2nd, 16 parents of the 30 
volunteers came and took a very active part 
in the discussions of possible enlargement of 
the school. The parent representatives also 
formed a fund-raising committee to estab- 
lish a source of money for items not cov- 
ered in the budget or by the federal grant. 
Definite plans for the fund-raising event were 
formulated at that meeting. 

There have been eminently successful par- 
ent organization meetings such as the pre- 
Christmas one. Parents were invited to 
come, and each made a Christmas present for 
their child from materials provided by the 
school, Each teacher made a model of a toy 
and all toys were made of scraps or objects 
obtained in the house. There were drums 
made of coffee cans, broom-stick horses, bean 
bags sewn from felt scraps, doll cradle from 
plastic clorox bottles, Indian headbands from 
leather scraps and feathers, smocks from fab- 
ric remnants and trucks and trains from 
lumber scraps. Every project could be fin- 
ished in a maximum of one and one-half 
hours. Sewing machines and instructions 
were provided by the staff. Coffee and cook- 
ies were again available so that parents could 
take a break and talk to each other whenever 
they felt like it. Since each project was set 
up on a different table, the teacher who had 
designed the article was right there to give 
any help or advice needed. Several women 
who had obviously never used a sewing ma- 
chine were encouraged to do so and were 
pleased with the rag doll or bean bags they 
made this way. The fathers became espe- 
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cially creative making covered wagons, diesel 
trucks and freight trains from scrap wood, 
furniture gliders for headlights and cup 
hooks and eyes to connect the trains. They 
became so involved in their projects that 
the last fathers finally finished at 11:80 p.m. 
and left highly satisfied. The success of this 
meeting can best be summed up by a note a 
mother sent the next day and which is at- 
tached here. The most interesting fact 
about this mother of nine is that the public 
school had classified her as one of the “un- 
reachables”, 

A parent meeting in March was a more 
formal one. A play in which mothers per- 
formed was presented and a discussion period 
under leadership of a psychologist followed, 
The reaction of the parents is evident from 
the reviews submitted to the school from 
them for the school newsletter, also attached 
herewith. Of the 76 families in the school, 
52 parents were present, 14 of them fathers. 

The parent-teacher conferences were also 
well attended, Seventy-two of 76 parents 
had individual interviews with their child’s 
teacher. Some were scheduled on Satur- 
days to make these meetings possible with- 
out the parent having to miss work, 


8. SOCIAL SERVICES 


The amount of children the school serves 
and the success of the case work done during 
the past year, would indicate the great need 
of such services. One case worker, now em- 
ployed, is actually not sufficient to serve the 
parents of 88 children, and an additional 
part-time worker is needed to carry on and 
enlarge the scope of our operation in this 
area, 

Early organization 


The Casework Office of the Leonard 
Johnson Day Nursery School has grown and 
developed as the school has grown and de- 
veloped in its efforts to meet and serve the 
needs of our community. It was felt that an 
intake interview with parents requesting 
day-care for their pre-school children should 
be handled by a professional caseworker, 
providing more meaningful information in 
terms of the needs to be served. Those 
initial interviews clearly revealed the fact 
that there were innumerable pre-school 
children in need of proper care. Very young 
children were exposed to inadequate and 
damaging care during the most tender and 
sensitive period in the development of the 
child’s personality. For example: a blind 
elderly lady was taking care of as many as 
seven children from different mothers; a 
mother who had to work and could not even 
afford to pay a baby sitter left her children 
at the mercy of any kind neighbor; baby- 
sitters discontinued their services and chil- 
dren had as many as three or four baby 
sitters during periods as short as three or 
four months. Children who had been ex- 
posed to these conditions showed evidence of 
delayed, arrested, or thwarted emotional 
development. Most of the mothers, as they 
described their children to the caseworker, 
revealed evidence of a great variety of early 
emotional disturbances. Many of the chil- 
dren were still wetting; had speech diffi- 
culties, didn’t know how to express them- 
selves and communicate to others; didn't 
show a proper motor coordination for their 
age; showed varied degrees of anxiety and 
personality disorganization; had difficulties 
relating to other children and/or adults; 
were victims of fears; had undue difficulties 
when faced with a new situation or experi- 
ence; displayed unusual aggressive be- 
havior, etc. 

With a good nursery experience as the 
essential service to be offered through the 
day care center, a different dimension in 
service had to be provided by the Casework 
Office, Its effectiveness is a combination of 
the caseworker's understanding and per- 
formance. This is fostered and enriched by 
a most responsive group of teachers who 
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-haye been eager and willing to participate, 
learn and develop in their understanding of 
children and parents, and the use of them- 
selves as responsible professionals, 


Day care center 


The Leonard Johnson Day Nursery School 
provides care to children from 8:00 a.m. to 
5:30 p.m. when the last child leaves. It of- 
ters a full nursery school experience but is 
also a day care center. Most of our children 
spend more than’ six hours a day in the 
School. It is a full day for a young child, 
away from his mother. Because of this, it 
presents special adjustment problems to 
both child and mother. To meet and to deal 
with these problems, the school is more than 
a nursery school, it is a social agency. When 
a mother has to work and a very young 
child faces this early separation, an 
emotional problem is created. It provokes 
anxieties, feelings, emotions in both children 
and mothers that must be dealt with in a 
constructive fashion. It is at this point that 
the function of the professional caseworker 
comes into action. 


The casework relationship 


The casework relationship involves knowl- 
edge of personality and behavior. It in- 
volves a dynamic re-assessment of the case- 
worker's role. This knowledge is self-con- 
sciously used through a professional rela- 
tionship directed at all times toward help- 
ing another human being to help himself. 
The caseworker is an effective third party 
who is used by people as a sounding board, as 
one who can help people to think out loud, 
one who helps them to re-examine their ideas 
and feelings, who helps them to make their 
own meaningful choices. It is based on the 
most basic respect of human dignity and 
the right of each individual to a decent, 
fruitful, resourceful life. A caseworker could 
only function in this capacity after profes- 
sional training, development and emotional 
maturity and in constant and continuous 
learning and re-évaluation of the profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

As the teachers began reporting the dim- 
culties of children in adjusting to the school, 
their inability to cope with the separation 
from the mother, their difficulty in coping 
with still another new situation (for the 
ones who had been going from baby-sitter 
to baby-sitter), the reaction of mothers to 
the school and to the teachers, the case- 
worker moved in to help parents and teach- 
ers to meet the challenge. 


Work with parents 


While helping children to adjust to the 
nursery experience and the long separation 
from home, parents have been reached when 
called upon to help to facilitate that adjust- 
ment. In the process, a casework relation- 
ship with parents has been developed, It 
has been used to help parents to understand 
their children. Reactions, responses, be- 
havior of their children in the nursery school 
has been shared and discussed with them. 
Help has been offered to deepen their un- 
derstanding of their child’s needs, the prob- 
lems they are facing, and how the school was 
trying to help. Parents were helped to be 
able to help meet those needs, work with 
those problems. A four year old child that 
Steals could very well be saying to all of us 
he has a deep need for love not met. A con- 
fused, upset young mother can be helped to 
understand the meaning of such behavior 
and—more important—motivated to meet the 
need for that love and attention in spite of a 
full day’s work schedule and the pressures 
of a one-parent family. The little boy who 
wants to grow to be a “mommy” is a sign 
of an unusual attachment to the mother and 
that mother can be helped to ease the rela- 
tionship and permit her child to move ahead 
in his emotional development. A mother 
can be helped to cope with the disorganized 
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behavior of a child that she did not under- 
stand. 

Through this relationship, parents have 
discovered that their own feelings, emotions 
and problems were part of the child’s prob- 
lems. A professional casework relationship 
developed. In other settings, this casework 
relationship might not have developed. The 
Nursery School offers an easier atmosphere, 
becomes more acceptable, and people have 
been reached and helped to start in an effort 
to help themselves to understand their prob- 
lems, capacities, strengths and emotions. A 
diversity of methods and techniques have 
been used in terms of the ability to use help, 
individual capacity for growth and develop- 
ment within the context of cultural and so- 
cial traditions and their way of life. Usual 
casework techniques, ways of communication 
were not always adequate for developing a 
relationship with many of the parents. The 
caseworker modified these by offering short, 
frequent contacts centered on basic factors 
related to the school and the child that 
helped to pave the way toward the profes- 
sional relationship. Frequency and length 
of interviews were adjusted to the individual 
parents. Home calls have been used only 
when requested by the parents. Understand- 
ing of their children and themselves has been 
offered through a supportive approach where 
explanation, clarification and teaching have 
been introduced. Deeper understanding of 
problems, emotions and feelings have been 
offered as parents have moved to make use 
of the caseworker. People have been able 
to use such help as they have experienced 
the casework relationship and discovered for 
themselves that the caseworker does not 
judge, criticize or blame, or tell them how to 
run their lives and raise their children. 

Special efforts are constantly made to reach 
those who have not responded. 

Casework activity 

Sixty-five families were served; of these: 

Twenty-one families are receiving inten- 
sive attention. 

Three families received intensive attention 
before the children were taken out of school. 

Twelve families received casework services, 
but with less intensity. 

Six families are receiving intensive care 
from other agencies of the community. Of 
this group, 4 needed intensive help at in- 
take, admission of child to the school and 
preparation to establish or re-establish the 
professional relationship with the agency 
who was to serve them, The agencies in- 
volved are Family Counseling and the Bu- 
reau of Children’s Services. 

Twenty-three received limited services. Of 
this group, 8 need intensive service, but have 
not reacted to reach-out techniques. At the 
time this report is being prepared, one of 
the 8 families has shown a slight reaction 
toward the casework relationship. 

Fourteen children and their families didn’t 
receive casework services as no specific need 
was detected. 

One hundred and fourteen intake inter- 
views from May 19, 1965 to December 31, 
1965. 

Sixteen intake interviews so far for next 
Fall. 

Two families seen at intake have received 
intensive attention after intake because of 
the seriousness of their problems. One is 
already receiving care by the Bureau of 
Children’s Services; the other is still under 
the care of this Office; both involved poverty, 
mental illness with pre-school children. 

Two hundred and two office interviews ex- 
cluding intake. 

Twenty-three home calls. 

Twenty-eight office interviews with col- 
laterals. 

Forty-six telephone contacts with parents. 

Thirty-nine telephone contacts with col- 
laterals. 

Five case conferences with other agencies. 
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Discussions and meetings with teachers 
and observation of children in rooms have 
not been recorded for accounting purposes. 
Short personal and telephone cases were not 
recorded for accounting p although 
used within the professional relationship. 


9. EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


The Federation purchased education 
equipment for 35 children to the amount of 
$1,318.00 from the former owners of the Day 
Nursery. Additional new equipment was 
purchased to open the School last fall for 88 
children. During the year, replacement of 
cots, chairs, and playground equipment has 
been necessary and has far exceeded the 
original budget allotment. 

If the Day Nursery had not received sizable 
contributions of cash from interested local 
organizations, the Day Nursery would have 
been forced to operate below adequate stand- 
ards for a major portion of the year. The 
Junior League, Junior Women’s Club, and 
Selected Ladies of Englewood (a service club 
of older Negro women from the target area) 
were three local organizations who responded 
to this serious emergency. 

Office and kitchen equipment have been 
contributed during the year. New kitchen 
equipment included a freezer, replacement of 
a dishwasher, and replacement of a stove. 
Office furniture has been contributed and 
newly purchased. All office machines are 
new. 

At present, we do not anticipate major 
equipment expenditures for the coming year. 
However, we know that replacements will 
continue to be needed in all departments. 


SUMMARY 


Since the establishment of the Leonard 
Johnson Day Nursery School, the community 
has become increasingly aware of the serv- 
ices of the school and the quality of these 
services. Many parents who would not be 
reached last year or who took an attitude of 
“wait and see” are now applying for a place 
for their children. The demand and the need 
for day care services in this area exceeds by 
far the facilities available. The school 
stopped taking names when the waiting list 
reached one hundred forty names. Since 
sixty-two parents have applied to have their 
child in the school again next year, either on 
a full day or after kindergarten basis, and ten 
siblings have been assured preferential ad- 
mittance, only sixteen new places can be 
filled if all the previous children are ac- 
cepted. 

Volunteer and aide programs have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, but a more intense pro- 
gram is planned for the next year when the 
addition of an administrative assistant will 
free the educational director from some jobs 
unrelated to the actual program. 

The aim of the nursery school staff has 
been to strengthen children emotionally, to 
help them to become increasingly more in- 
dependent physically and to make it possible 
for each child to move forward in acquiring 
the skills necessary for school as well as for 
everyday life. 

The evaluations of the children’s progress 
by the staff and the on-going interviews be- 
tween parents and caseworker show clearly 
that the individual attention children have 
received has helped them to progress in many 
areas. A follow-up with the public schools 
is planned for the children that will go to 
kindergarten in the fall. 

The parents of all children that reached 
the age of four during the past year have re- 
applied for another year and in order to keep 
the established contact with the families, 
siblings have been accepted first to fill any 
vacancies. Caseworker and staff alike felt it 
was most important to build further on this 
contact and trust that has evolved. Par- 
ents not only come for frequent guidance 
but also feel free to give their own sug- 
gestions in matters pertaining to the school. 
They make their needs known and are in- 
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volved enough in the school to attend “fix- 
ing days” aside from regular meetings. 
Mothers, and particularly fathers, have built 
equipment, fixed broken chairs and tables, 
and have painted whatever was necessary. 

The school has become a living part of the 
community and the increasing interest and 
awareness of the program is clearly shown 
through the active participation and the 
many requests for services from the most 
needy people in the community. 


ALTERNATIVES TO CURRENT 
COURSE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
scholarly white paper prepared by the 
House Republican Conference entitled 
“The United States and the War in Viet- 
nam” has attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the country. It was made a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page 
23309 on September 20, 1966. 

As a historical document dealing with 
events leading up to the present, it does 
not seek to outline future policy. 

As an example of the interest gen- 
erated in the academic world, I am 
pleased to insert at this point in the 
Record a communication from Prof. 
David M. Leach, the highly respected 
chairman of the department of history 
and political science at Alfred Univer- 
sity, Alfred, N.Y. I am proud to say 
that Professor Leach is a resident of my 
congressional district and that Alfred 
University is also part of that district. 

Professor Leach raises the question of 
alternatives to current policy. In addi- 
tion to his letter, I enclose a copy of my 
reply together with an enclosure: 

Alfred, N.Y., September 20, 1966. 
Representative CHARLES GOODELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN GOODELL: The New 
York Times account of the statement re- 
leased over the signatures of Representatives 
Forp, Lamp and yourself is extremely dis- 
heartening. Whatever the wise course in 
Southeast Asia may be, it would certainly 
seem that you have neither suggested any 
feasible alternative to current policy nor 
made any constructive contribution to the 
current national debate. Instead, if one can 
trust Benjamin Welles account, you haye 
rather confused the issue by suggesting by 
implication that there is some way to end 
the war “more speedily and at a smaller cost” 
while “safeguarding the independence and 
freedom of South Vietnam.” Considering 
the gravity of the issue involved, what is one 
to make of such a statement? To suggest 
that there is some cheap way to resolve the 
tragic conflict in Vietnam is a cruel hoax, a 
fact of which I am sure that you and your 
colleagues are well aware. Hitherto the Re- 
publicans in Congress have shown exemplary 
restraint and responsibility in avoiding the 
temptation to exploit the Vietnamese affair 
for partisan advantage. It is unfortunate 
that the House leadership has seen fit to de- 
part from that policy. 

If the Welles account misrepresents your 
statement and I have been unduly hasty in 
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my criticism, I apologize for that. In any 
event, I would appreciate a copy of the state- 
ment in question so that I may draw my own 
conclusions. I would be very interested in 
any statement you may wish to make con- 
cerning our Asian policy, and, in particular, 
am interested to know what of any alterna- 
tive to current policy that you may be pre- 
pared to support. 
Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. LEACH, 
Chairman, Department of History and 
Political Science. 
SEPTEMBER 29, 1966. 
Prof. Dam M. LEACH 
Chairman, Department of History and Politi- 
cal Science, 
Alfred University, 
Alfred, N.Y. 

DEAR PROFESSOR LEACH: Thank you for your 
letter of September 20 expressing your views 
on newspaper accounts of the contents of 
our recent white paper on Vietnam. I am 
happy to send you a copy of this document 
so that you may draw your own conclusions. 

As you are aware, a white paper, by defini- 
tion, is designed to provide the historical 
background of an existing situation and not 
to prescribe future policy. The State Depart- 
ment has issued two white papers on Viet- 
nam, neither of which deals with future 
policy. Although the State Department pa- 
pers have been citicized in some quarters as 
inaccurate or misleading, no critic, to the 
best of my knowledge, condemned them on 
the ground that they did not look into the 
future. 

It is quite legitimate for a political party to 
recount past events and to appraise critically 
the policy of the past. Historians do this 
sort of thing all the time. 

I suggest, therefore, that the white paper 
be judged for what it professes to be. Is it 
an accurate statement, though necessarily a 
summary one, of the development of Amer- 
ican policy toward Vietnam? Does it make 
a persuasive case for its conclusions that the 
Administration has expressed its objective in 
confused and contradictory terms? Does it 
demonstrate that. the Administration has 
been less than candid with the public about 
the military situation in Vietnam, the mis- 
sion of American troops, war costs, casualties, 
and peace feelers? Does it demonstrate that 
past policy encouraged miscalculation by the 
enemy in Vietnam? 

If you grant that there is some validity 
to this criticism of Administration policy, 
should the opposition party remain silent 
about the Administration’s past errors? I 
feel that it is the responsibility of the Mi- 
nority Party to point out the deficiencies of 
past policy and to ask the public whether 
it wants to rely on those who have made 
these mistakes to guide this nation in the 
future. 

If you contend that this review of the past 
should be supplemented by a Republican 
statement of steps which the United States 
ought to take in the future to deal with the 
problems of Vietnam, I would not quarrel 
with you. I do not, however, consider this 
an argument against issuing a review of past 
actions. 

The Administration made it necessary for 
Republicans to issue a document of this 
kind. Administration spokesmen from the 
President on down have consistently sought 
to blame the Eisenhower Administration for 
the present American military involvement 
in Vietnam. In this connection I enclose a 
copy of remarks made by my colleague, 
MELVIN R. Lamp of Wisconsin, in response to 
one such Administration effort. When the 
Administration distorts history, it is the re- 
sponsibility of the Minority Party to set the 
record straight. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
Member of Congress. 
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EXCERPTS From STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE 
MELVIN R. LAIRD, REPUBLICAN, OF WISCON- 
SIN, DURING DEBATE ON DEFENSE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL For 1966 


Mr. Speaker, on March 4, 1966, the Depart- 
ment of State issued through the Office of its 
Legal Adviser an im t document enti- 
tled, “The Legality of United States Par- 
ticipation in the Defense of Viet Nam.” 

The document was prepared to combat the 
persistent criticism from certain Democratic 
Members of the Congress that this nation 
is acting illegally in using American military 
power in Vietnam. 

With the major thesis of this document, 
I have no quarrel. A compelling case for the 
right of the United States under interna- 
tional law to use its military forces to assist 
in the defense of South Vietnam against 
aggression can certainly be made. 

I am grieved, however, to find that the 
State Department chose to distort history in 
this publication when it came to explain 
the commitments which have resulted in the 
involvement of the United States in the war 
in Vietnam. The distortion is of two kinds: 
First, the document ignores completely some 
highly relevant facts. Secondly, it misleads 
by failing to analyze fully the declarations 
which it cites, sometimes conveying thereby 
a false impression of their import. 

In summary, this document argues that 
the present military involvement of the na- 
tion in Vietnam was made necessary by 
pledges made by President Eisenhower and 
President Kennedy. It does not cite a single 
utterance by President Johnson. It suggests 
that the present Administration had nothing 
at all to do with any commitment to 
Vietnam. 

This document contains a section of six 
pages, headed, “The United States Has Un- 
dertaken Commitments To Assist South Viet- 
nam In Defending Itself Against Communist 
Aggression From The North.“ The evidence 
which it then presents to prove the existence 
of the commitment of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration is the following: the statements 
of President Eisenhower at the end of the 
Geneva Conference of 1954, the SEATO 
Treaty, the assistance given by the United 
States to South Vietnam after the Geneva 
Conference, and a joint communique issued 
by Eisenhower and Diem on May 11, 1957. 
This is followed by a citation of two state- 
ments made by President Kennedy on August 
2, 1961 and December 14, 1961. 

Then, abruptly, the State Department's 
history of the commitment of the United 
States to South Vietnam ends. 

Equally strange is the section of this doc- 
ument captioned, “Actions by the United 
States and South Vietnam are Justified un- 
der the Geneva Accords of 1954.” The ac- 
tions of the United States. which are 
described in this section are the supply of 
“considerable military equipment and sup- 
plies from the United States . prior to late 
1961” and the establishment of an American 
Military Assistance Advisory Group of 
“slightly less than 900 men” in Saigon. Fur- 
ther the document relates. the United 
States found it necessary in late 1961 to in- 
crease substantially the numbers of our mili- 
tary personnel and the amounts and kinds of 
equipment introduced .. . into South Viet- 
nam.” 

And there, abruptly, the State Department 
ends its account of the military action of the 
United States in South Vietnam. 

If some future catastrophe were to destroy 
every written record of the relations of the 
United States and Vietnam during the 1950's 
and 1960’s except the State Department’s 
publication, The Legality of United States 
Participation in the Defense of Viet Nam,” 
the historian who tried to reconstruct the 
facts from this document would write some- 
thing like this: 

“Two Presidents of the United States— 
Presidents Elsenhower and Kennedy—in- 
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volved their nation in a war to defend South 
Vietnam aggression from North Viet- 
nam. Their pledges of support to South 
Vietnam led to the sending of military sup- 
plies, to the despatch of 900 military ad- 
visers, and in 1961 to the commitment of 
substantial numbers of American troops. 

“This conflict may have been going on in 
Vietnam as late as 1966 under another Pres- 
ident of the United States whose name is 
not recorded. In that year the Department 
of State issued a document upholding the 
legality of the actions of Presidents Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy.” 

Mr. Speaker, this manipulation of history 
should give us all deep concern.. When our 
Department of State releases a report of this 
kind, I fear we are closer to 1984 than the 
calendar indicates. This is the kind of 
propaganda that makes it difficult for the 
Administration to establish its credibility. 
This is playing politics with Vietnam. 


NO COMMITMENT OF COMBAT TROOPS UNDER 
EISENHOWER 


If the State Department document of 
March 4 were the only instance of distor- 
tion of history on the part of the Adminis- 
tration in explaining why American troops 
are fighting in Vietnam, it might be for- 
gotten. But time after time, Administra- 
tion spokesmen, including the President, 
have sought to make it appear that the steps 
taken since November of 1968 were forced 
upon it by commitments of earlier Admin- 
istrations. 

More recently, the Administration has de- 
emphasized the Eisenhower letter to Diem 
and has argued that the present military in- 
volvement in Vietnam results from the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
signed at Manila on September 8, 1954. 

This Treaty was not a commitment to send 
American troops to fight in Southeast Asia. 
It carefully avoided the kind of automatic 
response to aggression embodied in the NATO 
agreement, summarized in the principle, “An 
attack upon one is an attack upon all.” 

Section 1 of Article IV of the SEATO Agree- 
ment reads: 

1. Each izes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” 

Secretary Dulles, testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on the 
SEATO Treaty, declared, The agreement of 
each of the parties to act to meet the com- 
mon danger in accordance with its constitu- 
tional processes’ leaves to the judgment of 
each country the type of action to be taken 
in the even an armed attack occurs.” 

Further, Mr. Dulles said, the treaty does 
not attempt to get into the difficult question 
as to precisely how we act . 

On the floor of the Senate in the debate 
on ratification of the SEATO agreement, on 
February 1, 1955, Senator Smirn of New 
Jersey clearly explained the nature of the 
commitment in these words, “Some of the 
participants came to Manila with the inten- 
tion of establishing an organization modeled 
on the lines of the North Atlantic Treaty 
arrangements. That would have been a com- 
pulsory arrangement for our military partici- 
pation in case of any attack. Such an 
organization might have required the com- 
mitment of American ground forces to the 
Asian mainland. We carefully avoided any 
possible implication regarding an arrange- 
ment of that kind. 

“We have no purpose of following any such 
policy as that of having our forces involved 
in a ground war. 
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„Under this treaty, each party recognizes 
that an armed attack on any country within 
the treaty area would endanger its own 
peace and safety. Each party, therefore, 
agrees to act to meet the common danger in 
accordance’ with its constitutional proc- 
esses. That means, by implication, that if 
any such emergency as is contemplated by the 
treaty should arise in that area it will be 
brought before the Congress by the President 
and the administration, and will be consid- 
ered under our constitutional processes. We 
are not committed to the principle of NATO, 
namely, that an attack on one is an attack 
on all, calling for immediate military action 
without further consideration by Congress. 

“For ourselves, the arrangement means 
that we will have avoided the impracticable 
overcommitment which would have been in- 
volved if we attempted to place American 
ground forces around the perimeter of the 
area of potential Chinese ingress into south- 
east Asia. Nothing in this treaty calls for 
the use of American ground forces in that 
fashion.” 

One academic authority, W. McMahon Ball, 
has written, “The treaty does not oblige the 
United States either legally or morally to 
take any course in Southeast Asia than the 
course it might be expected to take if the 
treaty did not exist.” 

Article IV of the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty clearly reserves to each sig- 
natory the right to determine the nature of 
its response to armed aggression and does 
not commit in advance any signatory to use 
its armed forces to deal with the aggressor. 
K ng this fact, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration did not use American forces to 
repel Communist aggression in Laos, 

The legal commitment of the United States 
to South Vietnam was the same as its com- 
mitment to Laos, Both of these countries 
of southeast Asia were brought under the 
protection of SEATO, 

Lyndon Johnson as Vice President made it 
clear in 1961 that the United States had not 
up to that time committed itself to an obli- 
gation that would require employment of its 
military forces. In a memorandum to 
President Kennedy dated May 23, 1961, 
right after his return from a tour of Asia, 
Johnson wrote: “The fundamental decision 
required of the United States—and time is 
of the greatest importance—is whether we 
are to attempt to meet the challenge of 
Communist expansion now in southeast Asia 
by a major effort in support of the forces of 
freedom in the area or throw in the towel. 
This decision must be made in a full reali- 
gation of the very heavy and continuing 
-costs involved in terms of money, of effort, 
and of U.S. prestige. It must be made with 
the knowledge that at some point we may 
-be faced with the further decision of 
whether we commit major U.S. forces to the 
area or cut our losses and withdraw should 
our efforts fail. We must remain master of 
this decision.” 

Finally, General Maxwell Taylor in testi- 

mony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on February 17, 1966, demolished 
the argument that there was any commit- 
ment to employ American troops in combat 
under the Eisenhower Administration in the 
following exchange with Senator BOURKE 
HICKENLOOPER of Iowa: 
Senator HicKENLOOPER. . . . Now, up un- 
til the end of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, we had only about 750 military per- 
sonnel in South Vietnam, did we not? 

“General. Taytor. It was very small, 
something like that. 

“Senator HicKENLOoPER, I think that is 
within 25 or 30 of the number, either way, 
and they were entirely devoted to giving 
technical adyice on training to the South 
Vietnamese troops. 

“General TAYLOR. That is correct. 

“Senator HicKENLOOPER. To your knowl- 
edge, did we have any commitment or agree- 
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ment with the South Vietnamese up to that 
time that we would put in action fleld mili- 
tary forces to conduct a war along with 
them? 

“General Taylor: No, sir. Very clearly we 
made no such commitment. We didn’t 
want such a commitment, This was the last 
thing we had in mind. 

“Senator HicKENLOOPER: When was the 
commitment made for us to aetively par- 
ticipate in the military operations of the 
war as American personnel? 

“General Taylor: We, insofar as the use of 
our combat ground forces are concerned, 
that took place, of course, only in the spring 
of 1965. 

“In the air, we had been participating 
more actively over 2 or 3 years.” 

When President Eisenhower left the White 
House, there were no American troops in 
South Vietnam. There were only approxi- 
mately 700 military advisers. When Presi- 
dent Eisenhower left the White House, there 
was no commitment to send American troops 
to South Vietnam. 

Under President Kennedy, the first Amer- 
ican combat casualties occurred in December 
1961. Although President Kennedy increased 
the number of U.S. military personnel in 
Vietnam to 17,000, the American forces were 
there primarily to advise, not to fight. 

The New York Times of August 19, 1965, 
correctly stated the case when it said, “The 
shift from military assistance and combat 
advice to direct participation by American 
troops in the Vietnamese war has . . been 
a unilateral American decision . , . by Presi- 
dent Johnson.” 


THE HONOLULU COMMITMENT 


I find it unbelievable that a State Depart- 
ment document dated March 4, 1966, pur- 
porting to explain the commitment of this 
nation in South Vietnam could avoid men- 
tion of the Honolulu Declaration of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1966 For Part IV of that Declara- 
tion is entitled, “The Common Commit- 
ment.” It reads: 

“The President of the United States and 
the Chief of State and Prime Minister of 
the Republic of Vietnam are thus pledged 

in: 


again: 

“To defense against aggression, 

“To the work of social revolution, 

“To the goal of free self-government, 

“To the attack on hunger, ignorance, and 
disease, 

“And to the unending quest for peace.” 

These are important and weighty commit- 
ments. Yet they go unreported in the State 
Department’s survey of the commitment of 
the government of the United States to 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not mean here to be criti- 
cal of the actions of the President with rela- 
tion to Vietnam. I simply plead that, when 
the Administration undertakes to defend 
itself against critics in the President’s party, 
it present the facts and all the facts. Let 
the Administration acknowledge its deci- 
sions as its own and justify its actions on 
their merits. 


STATEMENT OF PERSONAL 
FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
following a practice adopted in 1963 and 
repeated in 1964 and 1965, I am placing 
in the Recorp today my annual state- 
ment of personal financial condition. In 
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so doing, I would like to reiterate briefly 
comments made in the past in the House 
and in reports to constituents of Wiscon- 
sin’s Second Congressional District. 
Members of Congress and holders of high 
elective office in general ought to make 
public disclosures as a matter of course. 
I would hope that ultimately both bodies 
of Congress would adopt a standing rule 
providing a periodic report of outside in- 
terests and income. Only in such a way 
will conflict-of-interest questions be 
best satisfied. 

I would further hope that the 90th 
Congress will take up the question of a 
disclosure rule as one of the first items 
of business. 

Mr. Speaker, my personal statement 
follows hereunder: 

Robert W. Kastenmeier, statement of finan- 
cial condition, Sept. 30, 1966 } 
Cash on account with the Ser- 
geant at Arms bank, House of 


Representatives 8208. 26 
„ le None 
Residential real estate: 

House, Arlington, Va.: Purchase 

TTT 28, 000. 00 
Less mortgage 17, 708. 60 
W eee, 10, 281. 40 

Lot (cost less unsecured notes 

applied against purchase 
DEES) errara a ease 12, 700, 00 
Household goods and miscellane- 

ous personality 4, 200. 00 
Miscellaneous assets: Deposits 

with U.S. civil service retirement 

fund through Sept. 30, 1966, 

available only in accordance 

with applicable laws and regu- 

TTT 14, 053. 55 
Cash surrender value of life insur- 

ance policies: 
On the life of Robert WW None 
On the life of Dorothy CO- 544. 00 
1 544. 00 
Automobiles: 

1963 Oldsmobile 1, 500. 00 
1965 Chevrolet 1, 600. 00 
7 8, 100, 00 
+ "otal sets 45, 097. 21 
0 REE 7 None 

Income for calendar year 1965 ex- 

cluding congressional salary and 

expenses: speaking honorari- 

r LEE) AT ae 300. 00 


THE FIGHT AGAINST JET NOISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
special order of the House, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. WYDLER] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the hor- 
rible damage of unabated and unrelent- 
ing jet aircraft noise cannot be fully un- 
derstood by those citizens living out- 
side the “jet alleys” of our Nation. To 
these people not oppressed by the harsh 
and shrill reality of aircraft noise, the 
problem seems purely academic or a mere 
annoyance. For this reason, it has been 
difficult to secure support for Federal 
programs specifically designed to alle- 
viate the problem. Only recently has the 
administration acknowledged its respon- 
sibility. It has given lipservice at last, 
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but so far has avoided actior. which is 
necessary. 

Last fall, I held hearings on the air- 
craft noise problem at the Elmont Road 
School in Elmont, N.Y. At that time, I 
told the people in the western half of the 
Fabulous Fourth Congressional District 
that I would prepare and send to them 
a report on this hearing, and subsequent 
findings, and a summary of what I be- 
lieve to be workable solutions. The situ- 
ation in Washington relative to this 
problem has been fluid and constantly 
changing. The congressional session is 
about to end. Mr. Speaker, the body of 
my address today constitutes that report. 

The hearings in Elmont brought forth 
many things we already knew, and ex- 
posed a few things we had only sus- 
pected. It was established that the chief 
source of aircraft noise was jet landings 
on runway 22L; that takeoff noise levels 
were measured and regulated by the New 
York Port Authority, but landing noise 
was not considered under the jurisdic- 
tion of the authority; and, that every- 
body is concerned about the problem, 
but—with few exceptions—looks to find 
a solution in the area of future techno- 
logical advancement. Mr. Speaker, I 
emphatically disagree that relief must 
depend on more sophisticated technology 
and will explain in a few moments how it 
can be achieved under present condi- 
tions. 

One of the new problems which is per- 
haps the most frightening was the rev- 
elation by Dr. Oscar Bakke, eastern re- 
gional director of the Federal Aviation 
Agency—FAA—that development of the 
C5A—our supergiant jet transport—is 
proceeding without any consideration of 
noise abatement and without any 
thought of satisfying the aircraft noise 
restrictions at Kennedy Airport. 

It is inevitable that the monster air- 
craft of this prototype will use Kennedy 
Airport, yet planning continues in full 
knowledge that the first landing of this 
behemoth will greatly increase the air- 
craft noise generated. By refusing to act 
responsibly to correct this fearsome gap 
in the C5A program, the administration 
has been derelict in its duty. The lip- 
service it has paid to the cause of aircraft 
noise abatement in the past was merely 
covering up a cynical disregard for a 
problem which just could not command 
national publicity. 

Mr. Speaker, if the administration is 
not challenged in its present policy, life 
will become a hell on earth beneath the 
roaring engines of these giant aircraft 
in my district’s “jet alley.” It is almost 
unbearable with conventional jet planes; 
too many people suffer already. 

Education, health, and religious wor- 
ship have been shattered in “‘jet alley.” 
Those low-fiying jets on landing ap- 
proach to runway 22L at Kennedy Air- 
port pass over the roofs of more than 40 
schools, thousands of homes, and scores 
of houses of worship. It has been esti- 
mated that $874,824 in man-hours were 
lost in the schools along “jet alley” last 
year. 

The injury to health caused by jet 
noise is the most convincing argument 
for immediate and drastic action. When 
a man is in good health, the noise of low- 
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flying aircraft stops the normal activi- 
ties of living. But when a sick man is 
involved, aircraft noise can impede re- 
covery and cause aggravation of the 
problem. 

Since taking up the cudgels for those 
in the path of runway 22L, I have re- 
ceived many unsolicited letters from 
well-respected physicians telling of the 
physical injury inflicted by the scream 
of jet aircraft. Dr. Benjamin Esterman, 
former president of the medical board 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Far Rocka- 
way and director of eye surgery, wrote to 
me soon after the Elmont hearings last 
fall. He complained: 

The effect of the jet noise on patients has 
at times been almost beyond belief and needs 
to be experienced to be appreciated . . . Sick 
patients are terribly disturbed, convalescence 
and recovery are impeded by the frequent 
roar and screech of the motors and by the 
impossibility of getting uninterrupted sleep 
In the pediatric department, small chil- 
dren wake up screaming from the sudden 
light and fearful noise. 


In 1963, St. Joseph’s Hospital was 
visited by representatives of the airline 
industry, who responded to the staff’s 
complaints by expressing skepticism that 
the conditions could be as bad as were 
described, particularly since no records 
were kept of specific disturbances. For 
a short time afterward, records were 
kept of the patients’ complaints. With- 
in a few days, there were 81 complaints. 

Commerce and normal communication 
are constantly disrupted by aircraft 
noise. According to studies by the Stan- 
ford Research Institute, during takeoff 
flight operations for a 707-120 jet air- 
craft, indoor conversation would be in- 
terrupted to the extent that 37.5 words 
would be masked—all along the path of 
the plane. Landing operations, when 
the engines are gunned and the aircraft 
swoops in low for a long gradual descent, 
would presumably cause even greater 
disruption. 

In France last summer, a laborer be- 
gan legal proceedings against the French 
Army for physical injuries caused by 
aircraft noise. Emile Vecereau is still 
awaiting satisfaction, his health shat- 
tered. This is not atypical, Mr. Speaker, 
and serves to illustrate the scope of the 
problem. 

It is not confined to isolated far-flung 
examples, either. On Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28, 1965, a roadworker was crushed 
to death by a 16-ton steamroller at a 
construction site at Kennedy Airport. 
Quintas Prudencio was spreading stone 
on the bed of a road which had just been 
oiled when he walked backwards into the 
roller. The report to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board noted that “jet 
noise was intense at the time.” The 
workman could not hear the machine 
coming at him because of the deafening 
screech of aircraft. The same problem 
exists for children playing in the street 
who cannot hear approaching auto- 
mobiles. 

Such is the problem, in an abbreviated 
form. The tragedy of the aircraft noise 
melodrama is, however, the buckpassing 
which seems to be part and parcel of 
running a Federal agency. 

The New York Port Authority main- 
tains it has a right to regulate aircraft 
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noise on takeoff procedures because the 
plane is on port authority property—that 
is, the airport. However, the port author- 
ity says once the plane is airborne juris- 
diction passes to the Federal Aviation 
Agency which has control over the air- 
craft until it sets down at another air- 
port, at which time another local regula- 
tory unit takes over control. For this 
reason, the port authority refuses to pre- 
scribe noise restrictions for landing oper- 
ations. The FAA declines to set engine 
noise levels for landings, vaguely refer- 
ring to the jurisdiction of the port au- 
thority, the difficulty in obtaining ac- 
curate measurements, emergency mar- 
gins of safety, preferential runways, and 
structural limitations of aircraft. 

Obviously, somebody is mistaken, 

I have introduced legislation requiring 
the FAA to establish restrictions on air- 
craft noise during landing operations, 
and hope it will be speedily enacted by 
Congress. In my opinion, the port au- 
thority would be within its rights to im- 
pose noise limits on landings as well as 
takeoffs at Kennedy Airport. To clarify 
this impasse, I will request opinions from 
Louis J. Lefkowitz, New York State at- 
torney general, and the U.S. Attorney 
General. The Port of New York Author- 
ity is an interstate compact, which was 
approved and chartered by the Congress 
upon the request of New York and New 
Jersey. These two opinions are, there- 
fore, relevant to the question of the au- 
thority’s jurisdiction. 

As I mentioned earlier, Mr. Speaker, 
there is an opportunity for a swift end 
to this blight in the Fabulous Fourth. It 
is a solution which has the cautious en- 
dorsement of many leaders in the air- 
craft industry, and one which holds out 
the most encouraging promise of im- 
mediate relief. It is simply this: in- 
crease the angle of approach used in 
landing procedures. By making a 
steeper approach, the engine noise is kept 
farther from the ground for a longer 
period of time, in addition to less noise 
from the engines on account of power 
cutbacks to reduce speed. 

This procedure requires a pilot of con- 
summate skill, in addition to several new 
navigational devices not presently found 
in all commercial aircraft. Landing is 
the most critical phase of flight, and the 
time when the pilot is under the most 
pressure. However, automated control 
systems integrating the operation of the 
steering and navigational equipment 
would provide the assistance needed by 
the pilot. This precision is necessary 
for continued aircraft safety. 

Marcus Aurelius, last of the great 
Roman Emperors, once said of world 
peace, “It is always almost within our 
grasp.” Mr. Speaker, the same is true 
of the aircraft noise crisis: a solution is 
always almost within our grasp. With 
this idea of a steeper approach angle, 
we come closer to being free from the 
roar of the jets than we have ever been. 
It is a temporary cure, eliminating only 
the symptoms and not the cause of our 
affliction. But it is positive relief, and 
we must try to achieve it until tech- 
nology catches up with our needs. 

An emphatic endorsement of the steep 
‘approach concept was offered by Mr. 
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Franklin W. Kolk, assistant vice presi- 
dent of American Airlines for engineer- 
ing and development, in a paper submit- 
ted to the Jet Aircraft Noise Panel, spon- 
sored by the President's Office of Science 
and Technology. Mr. Kolk noted that 
the steeper approach could consider- 
ably reduce” noise problems, and that a 
switchover would require “vastly more 
investment in navigational facilities, but 
this idea or some similar concept is po- 
tentially of great value.” Mr. Kolk con- 
cluded by saying: 

A coordinated: program for the develop- 
ment and implementation of steep fair- 
weather approaches is certainly a fruitful 
idea. 


Advanced training for pilots and 
speedy development of the additional 
navigational equipment required for the 
steep approach seem indicated at this 
time. Private industry would seem in 
the best position to undertake this de- 
velopmental program, with the assist- 
ance of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration—NASA. 

For the purpose of spurring this con- 
cept on to realization, I am proposing to 
the President that he arrange an Air- 
craft Noise Technology Conference, to 
which can be invited representatives of 
the aircraft industry, the airline car- 
riers, the Aviation Development Council, 
the Air Line Pilots Association, the Aero- 
space Industries Association, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, and NASA. Out of this 
conference, I hope to get a practical plan 
of action for industry and Government 
to work toward immediate use of the 
steep approach concept. 

Mr. Speaker, this will clear up some 
of the symptoms, but the core of the 
disease has yet to be attacked. A crash 
program of noise suppression should be 
undertaken at once by NASA in order 
to provide permanent relief to the resi- 
dents of our Nation’s “jet alleys.” I at- 
tempted to start such a crash program 
in the spring by offering an amendment 
to the NASA authorization bill, which 
would have set aside the necessary funds. 
My efforts were unsuccessful because the 
administration opposed it and had the 
votes. We would have had a good de- 
velopment program underway if I had 
succeeded. I will try again next year 
when I am sure I can obtain more votes 
from a new Congress. 

Such a crash program has a chance 
of success not even suspected by most of 
those who voted against the Wydler 
amendment. The recent announcement 
by NASA of a study looking toward the 
development of a significantly quieter 
engine proves what I proposed was prac- 
tical. The imminent appearance of 
giant jet aircraft, of which the com- 
mercial version of the C5A will be the 
forerunner, makes this program impera- 
tive and absolutely necessary. And yet, 
the administration takes no notice of 
this monster on the threshold, content 
with sophistical statements and half 
measures. 

One solution to the problem which 
was contained in a report on the subject 
from the President’s Office of Science 
and Technology was to condemn all pri- 
vate property surrounding land-bound 
air terminals to create “buffer zones” so 
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that there would be a minimal number 
of complaints. I will resist the impulse 
to brand this a “cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment,” as is prohibited by the eighth 
amendment, but am compelled to mark 
it as a brutal negation of property rights 
and an ineffective “solution” to a prob- 
lem which begins when the aircraft is 
flying at an altitude of 500 feet, 2 miles 
from touchdown. 

The airlines can afford cooperative 
private development programs if the 
Government will take the lead and en- 
courage—if need be, require—noise sup- 
pression. A crash development program 
by NASA is needed to coordinate and 
give a definite direction to the efforts of 
private industry. 

The problem is nationwide and grow- 
ing worse. Since the hearings at Elmont 
last fall, the situation has deteriorated 
through the increase in air traffic and 
the impending introduction of larger air- 
craft. I shall pursue the avenues of re- 
lief I have already described, Mr. 
Speaker, until either I convince the ad- 
ministration that they are wrong, or 
they persuade me that I am wrong. And, 
Mr. Speaker, it may be a flaw in my 
character, but I know that I am not 


wrong. 

My district has suffered enough, and 
the people are tired. They are even tired 
of crying out for relief, concerned that 
no one is listening. I hope and pray, 
Mr. Speaker, that they will not have to 
wait much longer for the relief to which 
they are entitled. 


NATIONAL 4-H CLUB WEEK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, 
IR.] is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, this week we are celebrating 
National 4-H ‘Club Week, and I would 
like to take this opportunity to pay trib- 
ute to the 4-H clubs across the Nation. 
As Representative of the Seventh Ohio 
District I would also like to honor Albert 
B. Graham, originator of the 4-H idea 
and native of Champaign County, Ohio. 

From its beginnings in 1902 as the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Agricultural Club—with 
30 members meeting in the basement of 
the Clark County Courthouse in Spring- 
field in Ohio’s Seventh District—the 4-H 
club has become a worldwide concept 
with about 8 million young people be- 
longing to 4-H-type rural youth pro- 
grams in 74 countries. Here in the 
United States there are 2½ million mem- 
bers participating in 4-H clubs in all 50 
States and Puerto Rico. Also, about one- 
half of the members in the U.S. clubs 
today are urban or nonfarm members. 

The originator of the 4-H movement, 
Albert B. Graham, taught school in 
Champaign, Miami, Shelby, and Clark 
Counties in Ohio. Graham conceived 
the idea of agricultural clubs for boys and 
girls while teaching in Champaign 
County. He felt that “a more practical 
application of some of the high school 
studies, especially physical geography, 
physiology, and physics, and their use in 
the study of soils, soil formation, foods, 
clothing, ventilation, and the mechanics 
of farm implements” would be worth- 
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while for the students. Graham once 
admitted that— 

Not much was said to the board of educa- 
tion about this work; it was simply done by 
tolerance, but the idea began to spread among 
school men. 


When he was superintendent of rural 
schools in Springfield Township in Clark 
County he formed the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Agricultural Club, the Nation’s first 4-H 
club. In 1903 the club put on an exhibit 
at the Farmers’ Institute at the court- 
house in Springfield which was forerun- 
ner of the elaborate 4-H exhibits at the 
county fairs today. 

Albert B. Graham devoted his life to 
agricultural work. After serving in vari- 
ous capacities in agricultural extension 
programs, Graham took charge, in 1916, 
of agricultural subject matter for the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture until his re- 
tirement in 1938. He died in 1960 at the 
age of 91. 

It was my personal pleasure to know 
A. B. Graham in the later years of his 
life. He was retired in Columbus, Ohio, 
but he made a number of visits back to 
Champaign County where he had spent 
his youth as a teacher. When I knew 
him he was a very tall man with a great 
large head, bald, with the big hands and 
big feet of a farmer, a very keen sense 
of humor, and a twinkle in his eye that 
apparently stayed with him throughout 
his lifetime. Albert B. Graham then 
was a man who, though in physical ap- 
pearance carried the weight of age, 
nevertheless continued to exude, even 
into his 90’s, the spirit of youth and love 
of life and learning. 

In a speech at the 1957 dedication 
ceremonies for the Graham High School 
in Champaign County, Ohio, which em- 
braces the area where he taught and was 
named to honor him, Albert B. Graham 
advised the youngsters: 

Do something worthwhile with your lives. 
Devote yourself to people—to serving others— 
and live with people. That is what keeps you 
active at the top and gives you understand- 
ing. It also pays to do more than is expected 
of you. The easiest way through is usually 
the toughest way out. 


Recalling early criticism for some of 
his educational ideas, Graham admon- 
ished the students that: 

If you don’t get crucified for something, 
you probably aren’t doing much. 


The National 4-H Club was organized 
in 1930 when a number of clubs similar 
to the ones begun by Graham in Cham- 
paign County and Springfield were 
grouped together. The organization 
adopted the clover leaf as its symbol, the 
4-H theme of head, heart, hand, and 
health, and the motto “To Make the Best 
Better.” 

In addition to U.S. programs, the Na- 
tional 4-H Club sponsors the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange—IFY—a 
summer program under which farm 
youth live with farm families in other 
countries. This program is credited with 
having encouraged the spread of 4-H- 
type clubs around the world. 

Today there is an active 4-H move- 
ment in Vietnam. Also, among the na- 
tions where rural youth clubs are prey- 
alent are Brazil, El Salvador, England, 
India, the Philippines, Japan, and Korea. 
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We of the Seventh Ohio District are 
proud of Albert B. Graham and his con- 
tributions to agriculture and to the youth 
of the world. We salute the National 
4-H Club, its members, and sponsors for 
many years of “making the best better.” 
Also, we salute the 4-H leaders who make 
the programs possible and who follow in 
the inspiration of Albert B. Graham to 
help young people today, in the city as 
well as on the farm, to develop their own 
resources. 


DR. TELLER CALLS FOR JOINT 
NATO WORK 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Republican Committee on NATO 
and the Atlantic Community, of which I 
am chairman, has for some months been 
conducting a series of studies on the fu- 
ture of the Atlantic community. 

The committee established a panel of 
26 eminent scientists, scholars, and mili- 
tary experts, including some from allied 
NATO countries. 

Today, I wish to draw your attention 
to an essay by Dr. Edward Teller, a pro- 
fessor of the University of California at 
Berkeley, and famous for his work in the 
development of the hydrogen bomb. 

Here is Dr. Teller’s statement: 

MEMORANDUM ON NUCLEAR COOPERATION 

In NATO 
INTRODUCTION 

In recent years NATO cooperation has been 
weakened, Generally, the policy of de Gaulle 
is blamed for this development. ` While this 
is justified, one must recognize a deeper 
reason. ) 

It is felt, not only in France but in other 

European countries as well, that the past 
structure of NATO is no longer satisfactory. 
The European countries could take a more 
active part. By effectively excluding them 
from the nuclear preparedness program, they 
feel that a proper active participation has 
been ruled out. 
The most painful facet of the situation is 
due to the fact that the most fateful de- 
cisions for the survival of every NATO coun- 
try is in effect left to the sole discretion of 
the United States. It is true, and it is rec- 
ognized by most reasonable people, that this 
situation is not due to arbitrary decisions of 
the United States, nor is it due to any am- 
bition on the part of the United States. It 
is furthermore true and recognized that suf- 
ficiently radical change of the present situ- 
ation is exceedingly hard to accomplish and 
cannot even be projected at the present time 
in a realistic manner, 

Nevertheless, there are a certain number 
of topics which can be discussed at the pres- 
ent time and which may lead to the kind of 
program which will result in some progress. 
In this way present tensions could be re- 
laxed and a situation could arise in which 
needed important developments could more 
hopefully proceed. The following comments 
will suggest such topics of lesser importance, 
but greater immediate feasibility. 

CIVIL, DEFENSE 


The United States spends one- or two- 
tenths of a cent out of each defense dollar 
for civil defense. It has been argued, and it 
is my opinion, that civil defense ought to 
obtain much greater emphasis. In fact, I 
believe that today our defense position could 
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be most decisively improved by making a 
greater effort in civil defense, even if this 
should mean a diversion of money from other 
defense enterprises into the creation of an 
appropriate civil defense structure. 

It is of obvious interest to compare our 
position in civil defense with the position of 
other countries of the NATO Alliance. So 
far, the Norwegians, the Danes, and the 
Dutch have taken this problem seriously. 
Most recently, Germany has established an 
ambitious plan for civil defense. In this 
way Germany may well become the only ma- 
jor nation in the NATO Alliance which is 
developing its civil defense. 

Recently I had conversations with several 
Officials of the Ministry of Interior and a few 
Officials of the Ministry of Defense. On the 
basis of these conversations, I can report the 
following facts: 

The German Government is planning to 
spend DM 500 million per year on civil de- 
fense. The money so spent is considerably 
greater per capita of the population than 
the money spent in the United States. This 
money is party assigned to the support of 
building shelters and partly to the securing 
of continued transportation, communica- 
tions, energy supply, food supply, and water, 
in case of war. 

The annual amounts spent for civil de- 
fense will be considerably greater than the 
figure mentioned in the last paragraph. This 
is so because the most expensive part of the 
program is the building of shelters and the 
government will contribute a part of the 
cost of establishing shelters in the case of 
people whose income falls below a rather low 
amount. In case of other shelters, the gov- 
ernment does not contribute and the private 
economy must bear the expenses. The only 
concession is that expense of shelters can 
be amortized in 10 years, rather than 30 
or 50 years which are the standard periods 
in the normal functioning of the Germany 
economy. I have heard estimates to the effect 
that actual costs to the economy will be in 
the neighborhood of DM 3 billion per annum, 
but this figure I cannot verify. 

On the legislative end, the final touches 
are being put now on laws requiring shelters 
protected against fallout, fire and damage 
by rubble or other fragments. (No protec- 
tion against overpressure is required.) Such 
shelter spaces will have to be attached: to 
every building that is started later than the 
summer of 1966, In addition, the law re- 
quires establishment of proper measures to 
maintain transportation, communications, 
energy sources, food and water, in case of 
war. The legislation also provides establish- 
ment of a civilian organization whose aim is 
to save lives in case of war. More stringent 
legislation regulating the behavior of civil- 
ians in case of war has, however, not been 
passed. 

From the point of view of the NATO Al- 
liance, these far-reaching laws may serve as 
a model to be followed, and also to be criti- 
cized by the other partners in the Alliance. 
I should first make a remark concerning the 
local political implications of this legisla- 
tion. 

The legislation was passed at the very end 
of the present session of the Bundestag at 
the time when the representatives were fac- 
ing new elections. The bulk of the legisla- 
tion was supported by both major parties. 
This indicates the belief that the Germans, 
who have by no means forgotten the enor- 
mous sufferings of the last war, are willing 
to take a realistic attitude toward future 
catastrophes and are in fact considering civil 
defense as an insurance against a future war. 

A group of scientists have opposed civil 
defense. This opposition was best expressed 
by the testimony of C. F. von Weizsaecker. 
In part this opposition was based on hope 
of progressive relaxation of tensions between 
the Western powers and Soviet Russia. It 
should be pointed out, however, that this 
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opposition was not as radical as similar 
movements in the United States and that 
von Weizsaecker has agreed to many of the 
measures that were enacted in the present 
legislation. 

A relation between the civil defense pro- 
gram and the NATO Alliance was mentioned 
to me by some of the officials with whom 
I talked. In this opinion, civil defense will 
make it more probable that Germany can 
continue to function and to contribute to 
the Alliance even after it has been attacked. 
Therefore, the suggestion is made that the 
civil defense measures strengthen the NATO 
Alliance and that the money spent for civil 
defense should be recognized as a contribu- 
tion by Germany to the common strength 
of the Western Alliance. 

It would seem to me that the point is well 
taken, It would further appear that such 
recognition would help more firmly to estab- 
lish a spirit of NATO cooperation in Ger- 
many. Furthermore, this same recognition 
may serve as a badly needed stimulus for 
other NATO partners to introduce appropri- 
ate measures for civil defense. 

Apart from recognizing the German con- 
tribution, I believe that civil defense could 
well become one of the fields in which positive 
NATO collaboration could produce benefi- 
cial results. The fact that civil defense is 
not subject to any security regulations makes 
cooperation relatively easy. In many phases 
of civil defense mutual aid is required. One 
case in point is the warning system. In this 
connection I have in mind not only radar 
warning, but a system whereby information 
concerning actual attack can be transmitted 
within seconds in a reliable self-verifying 
manner. This should be carried out with top 
priority in the sense that information about 
attack should be put on any available means 
of communication no matter what other in- 
formation raises a claim to these channels. 
In case of emergency, we should have prompt 
and reliable information of the damage done. 
The very fact that this information will be 
transferred without delay will increase the 
credibility that America will indeed act 
promptly when action is absolutely required. 

In other flelds cooperation in civil defense 
may be recommended because such coopera- 
tion is relatively easy and could pay con- 
siderable dividends. Thus, the Western Al- 
liance is quite rich in food, though not every 
member of the Alliance has a food surplus, 
Therefore, the establishment of proper re- 
serves of food can proceed more easily if 
pursued on a joint basis. 

The fact that experience during the war 
and after the war concerning civil defense 
is widely different in different member na- 
tions is a further reason for cooperation. 
Thus the Germans have little experience 
about actual effects of nuclear explosives. 
On the other hand, they have vast experience 
on the effect of fire storms. One should re- 
member that in Hiroshima more people were 
killed by the fire storm than by any other 
agency. Furthermore, the Germans have an 
important recent experience of quickly re- 
constructing their country after almost com- 
plete devastation. This experience is of value 
when one considers the methods by which 
the best recovery might be assured after a 
heavy attack. Finally, the present German 
legislation forces the Germans to undertake 
construction. During this activity they will 
undoubtedly commit many mistakes but also 
will find new and hopeful approaches, In 
this way all NATO nations, and in particular, 
the United States can obtain most valuable 
information. 

Civil Defense, a field which is a phase in 
war least oriented toward the military spirit, 
might in fact become the first effective way 
in which realistic measures can be taken on 
a joint basis in NATO to avert the worst con- 
sequences of war, whether waged by conven- 
tional or nuclear means. 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


On the face of it, space research is not 
closely connected with military defense, Ac- 
tually, there are many phases of space re- 
search which are thoroughly non-military, 
and I do not intend to neglect the discus- 
sion of these. But connection with nuclear 
defense will appear at the end of this sec- 
tion. 

The United States is spending $5 billion 
per year for space research (incidentally, 
this is almost 100 times what we spend for 
civil defense), It is my opinion that we 
are not getting full value for these 5 billion 
dollars because too few of our scientists give 
their full attention to this new and inspiring 
field. 

The European community has a small in- 
dependent space project. This project is not 
financed on the same scale as the USSR but 
is supported by good scientists and technical 
people. 

I believe that thorough cooperation on 
space exploration ‘would be popular in Eu- 
rope. The Europeans would certainly not 
contribute a sum as great as $5 billion per 
annum, but we could expect a contribution 
which is not quite small compared to this 
amount. Furthermore, the European con- 
tribution in scientific and technical talent 
could turn out, in the course of time, to be 
decisive. 

A conversation with Dr. Leo Brandt from 
Dusseldorf, who is deeply concerned with 
scientifc and technical efforts in Westphalia, 
has given proof of the thorough interest of 
Germany in this topic. 

Such cooperation would bring about as a 
by-product active contacts between scien- 
tific and technological personnel. Further- 
more, it could result in a considerable ad- 
vantage in the field of defense. 

Today the whole topic of surveillance is 
handled with great caution and is considered 
by our side as an enterprise to be restricted 
to U.S. workers whose activities are carried 
out secretly. The result was that in the 
U-2 incident the Russians could attack the 
United States without attacking any other 
nation. They claimed without justification, 
but also without being effectively contra- 
dicted, that we were engaged in spying. 

It seems to me that in the nuclear age 
surveillance is one of the foremost safe- 
guards of continued peace. This doctrine has 
been clearly announced in the open skies 
policy which unfortunately has never been 
implemented. Since the Russians are not 
likely to agree to such a policy, it would seem 
to serve our advantage if the surveillance, 
as part of the space effort, could be carried 
out jointly by the NATO allies. This would 
have the following advantages: 

1. In case of opposition by Russia, we 
would not have to stand alone. 

2. The sharing of the technical effort 
would insure greater efficiency and would re- 
sult in lesser expense. 

3. The joint enterprise would give our al- 
lies a sense of participation. 

4. Those of our allies who are closest to the 
Tron Curtain (the Germans, Danes, Nor- 
Wegians and Italians) would have the great- 
est possible interest in having prompt infor- 
mation concerning any signs of danger. 
This last point became particularly clear to 
me in my recent discussions in Bonn, where 
anxiety was manifested that warning time on 
nuclear rockets might be, in Germany, as 
short as two minutes. Therefore, in this in- 
stance we could be of particularly great serv- 
ice to some of our allies. 


MISSILE DEFENSE 

In recent years the Russians have claimed 
to have developed a missile defense system. 
This claim is probably exaggerated. On the 
other hand, no technical claim of the Rus- 
sians has yet turned out to be completely un- 
founded. In fact, we know that missile de- 
fense can well be at least partially effective 
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in that it might save the lives of those who 
have found shelter before the effect of the 
explosive reaches them. 

Missile defense is a field in which many 
technical problems have to be solved which 
are not directly related to nuclear explosives. 
It is also a field in which eventual success 
appears not to be feasible without the avail- 
ability of a great number of sophisticated 
and small defensive nuclear explosives. 

NATO-wide cooperation on missile defense 
would have the following advantages: 

1. Our research in this field is probably 
less far along than research of the Russians. 
Technical aid from our NATO allies would be 
highly welcomed. 

2. In case we did establish missile defenses 
either against the Russians or perhaps 
against the Chinese, we are practically forced 
to do the same thing for allies. In fact, 
defending ourselves and leaving our allies 
undefended would be the strongest possible 
psychological incentive to break up the Alli- 
ance. Since we must find a way for common 
usage, we might as well require that our allies 
help us in the development. 

3. It is probably correct to say that missile 
defense is indeed possible against a small and 
unsophisticated attack like the one that the 
Chinese might mount in 5 or 10 years. The 
same remark holds probably not only for the 
Chinese, but also for the force de frappe. 
Work on defense is likely to convince many 
Frenchmen of the fact that the force de 
frappe is in fact useless, 

4. It is not likely that our allies will be in 
a position during the next 20 years to develop 
a sufficient number of sophisticated defense 
weapons to establish a missile defense with- 
out our help. It is therefore in this par- 
ticular field where we can be of maximum 
usefulness to them. This is particularly 
true because at the present time we are not 
fully exploiting our capabilities of producing 
nuclear material. The material which we 
could produce might become of decisive use- 
fulness in defending the whole Alliance. It 
should be incidentally noted that expensive 
installations of radar and small defensive 
missiles could and should be financed by our 
allies. Only in the particular field where 
we have established cheap sources of nuclear 
material would our help become decisive and 
absolutely required. 

In discussing missile defense, one might 
worry about the relation of such defense to 
nuclear proliferation. In fact, the defense 
would require wide distribution of nuclear 
explosives and would furthermore necessitate 
permission to fire these explosives as soon 
as an approaching missile is detected without 
asking permission from NATO headquarters 
or from Wash: . On the other hand, 
it is established that the missiles could be 
bound to such electronic equipment which 
would guarantee that the explosion occurs 
at a harmless distance from the ground and 
that it actually takes place before leaving 
the territory of that country from which it 
was fired. Tampering with this electronic 
program would result in a signal in Wash- 
ington and NATO headquarters and would 
furthermore harmlessly destroy the nuclear 
explosive. Thus we could completely insure 
that the defensive missiles will be in fact 
used for nothing but defense of each par- 
ticipating country. 

SECRECY 


Our present secrecy regulations have 
often irritated our allies. On the other hand, 
it is not clear that they have insured our 
superiority over the Soviet Union. In the 
fields in which secrecy prevails, very spe- 
cifically including the field of nuclear ex- 
plosives, we have no conclusive evidence that 
we are ahead of the Russians. In the po- 
tentially decisive fleld of missile defense, 
there is some reason to believe that the 
Russians are ahead of us. It is remarkable 
that there is one field in which we have an 
important and undisputed lead, and this is 
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in the field of big electronic computers. This 
field is by no means unimportant in connec- 
tion with warfare, but absence of secrecy 
seems to have resulted in the best perform- 
ance by the United States. 

My specific worry concerns the effect of 
secrecy on the NATO Alliance, In the nature 
of things, the main topic to be discussed in 
the Alliance is the prevention of war, the 
nature of war, and the appropriate prepara- 
tions we must make. The subject of these 
discussions is, of course, highly distasteful 
for everyone concerned. No conclusion will 
be willingly accepted except possibly those 
that each person must accept due to his own 
careful considerations. 

In this situation it is understandable that 
a U.S. suggestion based at least partly on 
secret and uncommunicated information 
will be viewed with deep disfavor. Everyone 
who is not sufficiently familiar with the rea- 
soning that has led to the proposal will have 
to ask himself whether or not another way 
might be possible. 

It would seem to me that we have little to 
lose and much to gain if we could discuss 
the over-all question of joint nuclear de- 
fense by establishing ground rules which 
will make it necessary for all participants, 
including ourselves, to disclose all secret in- 
formation. I believe that this will contribute 
little to proliferation because the greatest 
difficulties in making nuclear explosives are 
of a detailed technical nature. Disclosure of 
secret information within the framework of 
NATO is not likely to speed independent 
nuclear efforts. On the other hand, it could 
be a great stimulant to joint nuclear plan- 
ning which could take the place of inde- 
pendent nuclear efforts. 

In any discussion, I would propose that 
joint work on civil defense, on space explora- 
tion, and on missile defense at the earliest 
Possible date. Agreement on these points 
may give us a positive program which will 
help each of our allies and which will not 
contribute to the dangers of war by acci- 
dent or by miscalculation. Furthermore, the 
mutual confidence that could be established 
by successful joint effort and by open dis- 
cussion may show us the way in which the 
More difficult questions of joint nuclear de- 
ans might be approached at some future 


Mr, Speaker, our committee is in- 
debted to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hosmer] for making an 
analysis of Dr. Teller’s statement. The 
gentleman is ranking Republican on the 
Joint Atomic Energy Committee, and is 
eminently qualified in nuclear defense. 
I yield to Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Tel- 
ler views with deep apprehension the dis- 
array of the NATO alliance which, al- 
ready sagging, most recently was dealt a 
body blow by the French. He correctly 
assesses the vital role NATO must play 
in not only the defense of Western Eu- 
rope and America, but all Western civil- 
ization. He seeks means to repair the 
wreckage. 

His thesis is that a start may be made 
through cooperation between alliance 
nations on passive civil defense, space 
research, and active missile defense. Dr. 
Teller also believes the secrecy safe- 
guards surrounding nuclear weapons 
technique have become outmoded by a 
natural and inescapable proliferation of 
technology. He holds that maintaining 
them is an unnecessary obstruction to 
general cooperation amongst the Allies 
and specifically to collaboration on anti- 
missile defense. Although he did not 
cover the subject in his paper, Teller also 
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favors, as I do, fuller and more mean- 
ingful international cooperative efforts 
in other areas of basic scientific re- 
Search, particularly in very expensive 
areas such as high-energy physics. 

CIVIL DEFENSE 


Dr. Teller relates that the Germans are 
spending around $125 million per year on 
passive civil defense. Due to Secretary 
McNamara’s arbitrary method of book- 
keeping, U.S. expenditures are difficult to 
determine. McNamara groups together 
expenditures for strategic deterrent 
forces and damage limitation (including 
surveillance, warning and control, 
manned interceptors, surface-to-air mis- 
siles, and antisatellite defense R. & D.) 
and civil defense. His March 8 testi- 
mony to the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee listed a budget of $1.3 billion for 
“strategic defense forces,” including an 
item of $100 million for civil defense. 
Whatever all this means, it is still ap- 
parent our civil defense program is rudi- 
mentary and, as Teller indicates, a fruit- 
ful field for alliance cooperation, par- 
ticularly in the area of radar warning 
and the survivability of alliance post- 
attack communication systems. 

Teller does not discuss the matter of 
costs involved in limiting U.S. casualties 
from a Soviet first strike, which Mc- 
Namara’s testimony specified as follows: 

U.S. damage-limiting posture 


Expected 

t casualties 

Damage-limiting cost (billions): (millions) 

Cc 180 to 135. 

DOG aire — SOE ofeniner 110 to 115, 
BAGO in iste M EEEREN a pADR SE 80 to 95 
Ce Be eta a Uh DB an See a 50 to 80 


These McNamara estimates must be 
analyzed, but they do indicate a need to 
compare costs with objectives in assess- 
ing the value of civil defense aspects. of 
the damage-limitations problem. 

SPACE RESEARCH 


There can be no argument with 
Teller’s theses that the “moon monkey” 
ought to be shared by the backs of our 
allies rather than be allowed permanent- 
ly to attach itself exclusively to our own. 

MISSILE DEFENSE 


The cost of this effort is included in the 
McNamara estimates above set forth. 
Teller urges the establishment of these 
defenses in his paper—a switch from his 
former position. He now believes the 
Soviets are proceeding with ABM de- 
fenses and a drastic switch in the 
strategic balance against us soon will re- 
sult if we do not do likewise. The John- 
son administration still clings to these 
theses: First, that the Soviets are not 
making ABM progress so we should not 
start a race, and second, without ABM 
nuclear war would be much more hor- 
rible, thus without it such war is less 
likely to occur. 

SECRECY 


Dr. Teller’s views that nuclear weapons 
secrecy impedes alliance collaboration 
and that declassification would con- 
tribute little to nuclear weapons prolif- 
eration are probably correct. However, 
assuming we do have secrets the Rus- 
sians do not know, it is likely they would 
soon discover them if we were to release 
this information alliancewide. With 
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this knowledge Soviet scientists could be 
expected to devise more effective means 
to counter U.S. nuclear weapons. There- 
fore, this recommendation requires a 
most careful analysis. Our real problem 
in this area is to give our allies a prac- 
tical understanding of the limitations“ 
of nuclear weapons to correct some 
serious allies overestimates of their 
“capabilities.” 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
other members of the committee are: 
Representatives ADAIR, of Indiana; 
CHAMBERLAIN, of Michigan; CLAUSEN, of 
California; CLEVELAND, of New Hamp- 
shire; ELLSWORTH, of Kansas; KEITH, of 
Massachusetts; MARTIN, of Alabama; 
Morton, of Maryland; PIRNIE, of New 
York; Quiz, of Minnesota, and Rem of 
New York. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


SEGREGATED JUSTICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan], is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday 
the Department of Justice consented to 
the dismissal of the indictments against 
the men accused of the murder of the 
three courageous civil rights workers— 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
Michael Schwerner—near Philadelphia, 
Miss., in June 1964. The indictments 
were invalid because the grand jury was 
drawn from a discriminatory jury 
panel—one from which Negroes were ex- 
cluded. 

I think that the record should note 
that. the indictment would not have 
needed to be voided if the Attorney Gen- 
eral had taken the action which 20 Mem- 
bers of the House recommended in a 
letter addressed to him on December 16, 
1964. 

In our letter we suggested that the 
Attorney General challenge the discrim- 
inatory jury roll, move that a new, non- 
discriminatory jury roll be compiled, and 
present the evidence to a new grand jury 
drawn from the nondiscriminatory jury 
roll. The text of the letter follows: 

DECEMBER 16, 1964. 
Hon. NICHOLAS DE B, KATZENBACH, 
Acting Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KATZENBACH: On December 10, 
U.S. Commissioner Esther Carter summarily 
and without precedent dismissed the gov- 
ernment’s charges against nineteen of those 
arraigned in connection with the slaying 
in June of Messrs. Chaney, Goodman and 
Schwerner. This action by a subordinate 
officer of a United States Court has stunned 
those in and out of Mississippi who look to 
the Federal Courts as an impartial forum 
for the maintenance and vindication of their 
Constitutionally guaranteed rights. It also 
clearly poses the threat of similar actions 
by an openly hostile Federal District Judge 
and a Grand Jury drawn from a discrimina- 
tory Jury Roll, with the result that indict- 
ments may not be returned in this crucial 
case. 

If this Civil Rights case is thwarted by an 
unconscionable refusal to return indict- 
ments, the prestige of the Federal Courts and 
the prospects for compliance with the 
Civil Rights Laws will be in profound 
jeopardy. In order to avert this result, we 
urge that you take the following steps, 
which are undeniably within the powers of 
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your office and virtually necessary in this 
crisis of law and order. 

1, We ask you to appear before the Chief 

Judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit, moving that Court to exercise 
its established supervisory power over Courts 
within its Circuit by appointing an unbiased 
District Judge to take charge of the present 
case. 
2. We ask you then to challenge the pres- 
ent Jury Roll in that District, insofar as it 
is discriminatory, and move that a new, non- 
discriminatory, Jury Roll be compiled. 

3. Finally, we ask that you move the Dis- 
trict Court to convene a new Grand Jury, 
drawn from the Revised Jury Roll, to hear 
the United States’ case in the matter of the 
murdered civil rights workers. 

These steps, we feel, would maintain re- 
spect for the Federal Courts and hold out 
some promise of impartial Grand Jury action 
on the government’s case. We hope you will 
give them serious consideration. 

JOSEPH P. Appasso, THOMAS L. ASHLEY, 
JoHN BRADEMAS, GEORGE E. BROWN, 
PHILLIP BURTON, JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Don EDWARDS, DON FRASER, JACOB GIL= 
BERT, SEYMOUR HALPERN, AUGUSTUS 


POWELL, HENRY C. REUSS, 
Roosevelt, BENJAMIN ROSENTHAL, DON 
RUMSFELD, WILLIAM Fitts RYAN. 


Mr, Speaker, when we heard from the 
Attorney General nearly a month later, 
on January 13, 1965, he said that “I can- 
not agree that the steps you advocate are 
appropriate.” The text of his letter of 
January 13, 1965, follows: 

OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon. WLM Firrs RYAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RYAN: I have read with 
interest your letter of December 16, 1964 
urging that certain steps be taken in con- 
nection with the convening of a grand jury 
in the Southern District of Mississippi to 
consider the government's charges in con- 
nection with the slaying of Messrs, Chaney, 
Goodman and Schwerner. 

I fully share your concern that discrimina- 
tory. practices should not hinder the impar- 
tial application of justice in this or any other 
case, However, I cannot agree that the steps 
you advocate are appropriate. 

Judge Harold Cox has recently ordered that 
the federal grand jury be reconvened on 
January 11, 1965 to consider the government's 
charges. The same grand jury, at its pre- 
vlous session, returned indictments against 
Sheriff Rainey, Deputy Price and others for 
violations of the civil rights statutes. I have 
every hope that this grand jury will consider 
fairly the evidence to be presented to it. 

Sincerely, 
NICHOLAS DEB, KATZENBACH, 
Acting Attorney General. 


Mr. Speaker, it is ironie that the first 
to benefit from the ruling in the Rabino- 
witz case, which said that verdicts by 
segregated juries are void, should be pre- 
cisely those people who have fought the 
hardest to preserve segregated justice. 
Yet, perhaps the irony is especially ap- 
propriate if we are to argue that justice 
should be colorblind. 

The lesson of the Justice Department’s 
decision to consent to the dismissal is 
clear. Had a strong jury selection bill 
been enacted by Congress this year, such 
cases would have been avoided in the 
future. Now, as the New York Times has 
pointed out editorially, the names of 
James Chaney, Andrew Goodman, and 
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Michael Schwerner will “constitute a 
poignant reminder that Congress must 
not leave further civil rights legislation 
on the shelf.” 

It is, finally, a great tribute to those 
three young men that they should be 
twice martyrs. 

The New York Times editorial “Fresh 
Proof,” which appeared on September 29, 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1966] 
FRESH PROOF 


From Mississippi now comes fresh proof 
of the compelling need for enactment of the 
Civil Rights Bill which the Senate has 
shelved. 

In the case of the seventeen men accused 
of killing the three young civil rights work- 
ers near Philadelphia, Miss., in 1964, the 
Justice Department has had to with 
the defense contention that the indictments 
are faulty and should be dismissed because 
the grand jury was drawn from a list that 
largely excluded Negroes. Another grand jury 
ean be empaneled and fresh indictments 
sought, but this means another delay. 
The first two titles of this year’s Civil 
Rights Bill would have obviated such delays 
in the future by establishing uniform jury 
standards. Moreover, if the accused are 
found guilty under the obsolete 1870 con- 
spiracy statute, the maximum sentence they 
could receive would be ten years. Another 
title of this year’s bill would have broadened 
the scope of that statute and made the pun- 
ishment fit the crime up to a maximum of 
life imprisonment. 

This year’s bill would not have applied ez 
post facto to this case; but the names of 
Michael Schwerner and Andrew Goodman 
and their Negro friend James Chaney consti- 
tute a poignant reminder that Congress must 
not leave further civil rights legislation on 
the shelf. 


DIOCESE OF BROOKLYN MARKS 
POLISH MILLENNIUM 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, last week the diocese of Brook- 
lyn paid homage to the observance of 
Poland’s millennium. His Excellency 
Bishop Wladyslaw Rubin, auxiliary to 
Stefan Cardinal Wyszinski, Primate of 
Poland, celebrated mass at St. James 
Pro-Cathedral in Brooklyn. His Excel- 
lency Archbishop Bryan McEntagart, of 
Brooklyn, delivered a moving sermon 
well befitting the occasion and Nowy 
Swiat, the Polish Morning World, printed 
this sermon in its issue of September 
26. The sermon follows: 

Potanp—Gop’s ARMY ON EARTH 

This evening, in the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
we gather together with our Polish people, 
to commemorate the Millennium of Poland’s 
conversion to Christianity, and her emergence 
from obscurity into the family of nations. 

It was expected that our observance would 
be graced by the presence of His Eminence, 
Cardinal Wyszynski, the Primate of Poland. 
As you know, this privilege has been denied 
to us. Nevertheless, our celebration of this 
memorable event will be spiritually reward- 
ing for us all. 
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From its earliest beginnings, the motto of 
Poland was God and Country. In looking 
back through the pages of history, we see 
how great a country can become while liy- 
ing in the City of Man, without for one 
moment forgetting about the City of God. 
The annals of Polish history are replete with 
instances of fulfilling special assignments 
entrusted to her by Divine Providence. 

With the blood of her manhood, she de- 
fended and protected Western Christendom 
from the enemies of the Cross of Christ. 
She held back the Mongols and repeatedly 
repulsed the Turks until their final defeat 
in 1683 under the leadership of King Jan 
Sobieski. In our own memory, after her 
rebirth in World War I, we saw her stem 
the tide of Communism when she stopped 
the Bolsheviks from overrunning war-torn 
Europe. 

It is no wonder, then, that she has merited 
the title of bulwark of Christendom. We 
might add another: God’s army on earth. 

Poland's love for freedom and liberty was 
instilled in the youth from the Mother’s 
breast. When she herself lost her independ- 
ence, her sons continued her struggle for 
freedom to the benefit of many nations. 
Even in our own United States, the names 
of Pulaski and Kosciuszko, and the sacrifices 
of her soldiers in World War II. will live in 
grateful memory forever. 

Despite all these commitments on battle- 
fields around the world, she yet fulfilled an- 
other task given her by Almighty God. She 
was ready to share her precious Faith with 
the pagan tribes about her. By preaching 
brotherhood and love, Poland succeeded, 
while the Teutonic Knights failed in their 
efforts to convert people with the sword. 
This was especially true of the Lithuanian 
nation. 

Her contributions to the cause of freedom 
of the individual were among the first in 
Europe. With her patriotism never in ques- 
tion, she still welcomed to her bosom all 
the oppressed and persecuted in Europe. 

Poland’s love for the freedom of the in- 
dividual still continues today. Conscious of 
her great struggle her own people are going 
through in Europe for the cause of freedom, 
we look to the staunch Polish people to be 
in the forefront of others, without difference 
or distinction concerning their national, eth- 
nic or religious background. 

In culture, and learning, Poland made 
notable contributions in the fields of science 
art, music and literature; and her univer- 
sities were among the first founded in Europe. 

With such involvement in the things of 
the City of Man, one would think that Po- 
land’s commitments to the City of God 
would have suffered, but it was not so. 
Poland’s genius, and what made her so great, 
were her fidelity to God and His Law; and her 
deep love and devotion to the Mother of God. 
Her motto—God and country—is evidence of 
this. Her soldiers would go to battle singing 
the age-old hymn: Boga Rodzico, Marya. 
Mary was the subject of Poland’s first liter- 
ary efforts and her hymns, and her months 
of May and October have been, and still con- 
tinue to be, observed with special devotions. 

The great number of saints she has given 
to the Church indicate Poland’s love for God; 
Saints Hedwig, Hyacinth, Stanislaus Bishop 
and Martyr, Stanislaus Kostka, John Can- 
tius, Casimir—to name just a few. This love 
for God has endured through the centuries 
and calls forth our admiration and praise 
of the sacrifices made by clergy and people 
to retain their Faith. Well deserved, indeed, 
is the title given to Poland—faithful daugh- 
ter of the church. 

A country as great as this, a country which 
contributed so much to history, a country 
ever-faithful to God, a country with such a 
fervent devotion to the Mother of God, will 
not remain enslaved forever. 

Just as from the Shrine of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, the liberation of Poland in the 
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17th Century began from the almost helpless 
deluge of the Swedes, so, we now pray, that 
the National Observance of Poland's Millen- 
nium at the same Shrine despite all obsta- 
cles, will be the beginning of the liberation 
of Poland from what seems to be a hopeless 
bondage to her rightful place among the 
family of free nations. 

Queen of Poland, pray for us! 

Long live Poland! 


THE CIA-LIKE SECRECY OF THE 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, at long 
last, the story of the CIA-like secrecy of 
our Federal Reserve System is reaching 
the American public. 

The Philadelphia News and its reporter 
Don Maclean, are to be commended for 
telling this story to the 264,000 readers 
of their newspaper. 


Referring to the tightly guarded 
secrets of the Federal Reserve, Mr. 
Maclean says: 

It all seems rather strange in a free and 
open society. 


Mr. Maclean is right. It is strange 
and dangerous for our monetary policies, 
which affect every last citizen in this 
country, to be carried on behind the 
locked doors of the Federal Reserve. Not 
even the President, and not even one 
Member of this Congress can pry these 
secrets loose. It is a shameful situation. 

I place in the Recor the article from 
the Philadelphia News and urge my col- 
leagues to read it carefully: 


FEDERAL RESERVE INTERESTS 2,000 SECRET 
KEEPERS 
(By Don Maclean) 

WASHINGTON.—AIl the years I’ve been cov- 
ering this town I've been overlooking the 
best beat there is—the Federal Reserve 
Board. The reason this is a good, easy as- 
signment is that it can’t be covered. What 
the Federal Reserve Board does, when it does 
it, is secret. 

The newest Federal Reserve Board records 
Congress has to work with are those of 1960. 
You see, according to the law, the Fed's 
records are not made available until they 
are six years old. Before that time Congress 
cannot see them. In fact, according to Rep. 
WRIGHT PATMAN (D-Tex.), not even the Pres- 
ident can see them before then. 

This is because the Federal Reserve Board, 
composed of 12 big bankers and seven gov- 
ernment officials, sets interest rates. .The 
theory is that advance knowledge of what the 
board is up to would allow unscrupulous 
men to make money in the market. Frankly, 
I think this is a reflection on Congress, not 
to mention the President. 

But the Fed apparently feels that some 
2,000 other people are far more trustworthy. 
Each of the bankers on the board represents 
the banks in his area of the country. He is 
allowed to tell them what he is doing. And 
then there are staff members—in the banks 
and on the board, Altogether, there are 
some 2,000 secret-keepers. 

The remarkable thing is that, to my 
knowledge, no member of the Fed has ever 
broken bad, Even the Central Intelligence 
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Agency has bad agents who have blabbed to 
the press. But not the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

However, the two agencies are alike in one 
respect. Neither has to account for the 
money it spends. The Federal Reserve Board 
can dispense up to $1.5 billion without men- 
tioning it. 

Exactly what it does with its budget is 
sort of a mystery, Parman says. The Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, the watchdog of most 
other government agencies, is not allowed 
to snoop through the Federal Reserve's books. 

Frankly, I had no idea that the Fed op- 
erated behind such a thick veil of secrecy. 
Although its operation is somewhat beyond 
my shallow financial knowledge, I always as- 
sumed that somebody understood it. 

But now we learn that this is not the case. 
Congress and the President simply accept 
the Fed’s interest rates and try to live with 
them—just as we all do when negotiating a 
loan at the bank. It all seems rather strange 
in a free and open society. 


INVESTIGATION OF SERVICEMEN’S 
AUTO-BUYING FRAUD 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
days, many Members have forwarded to 
my office letters from servicemen con- 
stituents outlining a growing problem 
among our servicemen. 

The letters tell of servicemen stationed 
overseas who paid for automobiles with 
the understanding that the vehicle would 
be delivered in the United States, but 
later found that the cars were not de- 
livered and the overseas company which 
had taken the serviceman’s money had 
closed its doors. 

One of these automobile brokers has 
reportedly run out with funds belonging 
to servicemen that may go as high as a 
quarter of a million dollars. Another 
firm which offered low-cost new automo- 
biles appears to be on the verge of follow- 
ing the same route. Several other 
smaller companies have previously 
walked off with large amounts of service- 
men’s money. 

Many of these companies operate 
throughout the world advertising 
branches near most large overseas mili- 
tary installations, However, unbeknown 
to the serviceman, each branch office is a 
separate corporation. Thus, the com- 
pany can close its doors at one so-called 
branch setup and the remaining branches 
can deny any corporate responsibility for 
the actions of the other offices. 

Since these brokers do not stock any 
automobiles and, in many cases, operate 
out of a desk-and-chair arrangement, it 
is easy for them to walk out with service- 
men’s money. It is just as easy for them 
to change their name and start up in 
a different location. At least one of the 
car brokers who has walked off with 
servicemen’s money has pursued the 
name change game. 

Last week, the gentleman from Illinois, 
Congressman ANNUNZIO, a member of 
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the Domestic Finance Subcommittee, 
wrote to the Department of Defense ask- 
ing for a complete investigation of this 
situation, particularly since many of 
these firms are operating in Vietnam, 
The staff of the Banking and Currency 
Committee is working with the Defense 
Department in an attempt to prevent 
other servicemen from losing their 
money and searching for ways to return 
the funds to those servicemen who have 
already been bilked. 

This is a serious problem and I can 
assure you I shall take every action in 
my power to make certain that the De- 
partment of Defense adequately protects 
our servicemen from such frauds. 


CONGRESSIONAL PRESSURE TO USE 
MAIL SERVICE FOR POLITICS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CAMERON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
learned from very reliable sources that 
the Post Office Department, because of 
powerful pressure from some Members 
of Congress, is giving active and serious 
consideration to rescinding its national 
policy of not initiating new door delivery 
mail service. This development is partic- 
ularly disturbing because of its timing. 
If the policy is reversed, I understand 
that it will be done prior to the election 
on November 8. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the Post Office De- 
partment and the administration will 
not cave in under congressional political 
pressure in this election year. 

We are all aware that in recent months 
bills have been introduced by Members 
of both political parties which would, 
through the complete legislative process, 
amend title 39 of the United States Code 
to provide mail service on a door delivery 
basis for many postal patrons now receiv- 
ing curbside service. 

Until now there has been no commit- 
tee action, nor is anything scheduled, so 
I am informed, on these bills. If ac- 
tion is to be taken, it should be through 
the regular legislative process—hearings, 
committee voting, a report, Rules Com- 
mittee, and so forth. With adjourn- 
ment anticipated in 2 or 3 weeks, it is 
highly unlikely that a bill will come from 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service during this session. 

As I understand the situation, how- 
ever, it is not unlikely that an effort may 
be made to attach a floor amendment to 
some unrelated bill, an amendment 
which would effectively rescind the De- 
partment’s present policy regarding door 
delivery if such action is not taken by the 
Postmaster General. 

While I can understand what moti- 
vates some Members to place pressure on 
the Department, I call upon Postmaster 
General O’Brien to remain firm and not 
permit Government money to be used in 
a blatant bid for votes. I hope he will 
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toss this hot potato right back into the 
laps of the Members of this House. 

Is it not ironic that there are among us 
many critics of the executive branch, 
critics who constantly harp and ha- 
rangue about the alleged use of Federal 
agencies for political purposes, and now, 
here on Capitol Hill, look the other way 
when there is a move afoot to force a 
Department to do what most of us con- 
demn? Where are the screams of out- 
rage that accompanied. the Depart- 
ment’s summer employees scandal in 
1965, a nonelection year? 

There are among us, and I am in- 
cluded in this group, those who have for 
months attempted to get the Post Office 
Department to review its curbside policy 
and perhaps change it for the benefit and 
convenience of our constituents. Obvi- 
ously we were unsuccessful and, at the 
conclusion of my remarks, I will include 
for the Recorp a copy of a letter which 
I received from the Department last June 
outlining its reasons for not reversing 
its policy. 

I accepted these reasons as valid, par- 
ticularly the cost factor involved when 
we should all be interested in holding 
down Government spending during this 
inflationary cycle in the midst of the 
Vietnam war. s 

The Department estimates that there 
are about 7 million homes receiving curb- 
side mail, with about 3.3 million of them 
qualified for door delivery under criteria 
existing at the time the restrictive policy 
was invoked. It would cost nearly $43 
million annually merely to convert ex- 
isting curbside deliveries to door service. 

This averages out to approximately $13 
per household per year. The Department 
also estimates that each year about 1.5 
million stops are added to its city de- 
livery service, representing a cost in- 
crease each and every year of $20 mil- 
lion, if these new stops receive door 
delivery. 

If the Department could not sustain 
or justify this cost increase in June, I 
submit that it is in a worse position to 
do so now—generally, because of the Na- 
tion’s economic climate and, particu- 
larly, because of its political climate. 

If some Members of the House want to 
do. their political campaigning through 
the Post Office Department and its dedi- 
cated mailmen, let them come forth in 
this Chamber and do it in the public eye 
through floor amendment. I will not be 
& party to such an effort. 

If the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service wants to take action on 
pending curbside legislation during this 
session, that is its prerogative and it is in 
keeping with established procedure. 
However, if such a bill came before the 
House this late in the session, and with 
the economic situation what it is, the 
measure would not have the support of 
California’s 25th Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, from expressions re- 
ceived, I am convinced that my constitu- 
ents and communities are as concerned 
about curbside delivery as are the resi- 
dents of any other district. But, I am 
also convinced that all citizens of Cali- 
fornia’s 25th Congressional District join 
with me today in saying: “Hang firm, Mr. 
O’Brien, hang firm. Do not cave in.” 
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Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
BUREAU OF OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., June 27, 1966. 


Hon. RONALD Brooks CAMERON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: This is in reference 
to your letter of May 24 to Howard Cook, 
Assistant Executive Assistant to the Post- 
master General, concerning the resolution 
of the City of Azusa opposing curbside 
delivery of mail. 

Outlined below are the conditions and fac- 
tors which necessitate the adoption of the 
Post Office Department’s policy on city de- 
livery service to curbline boxes. 

Since May of 1963, we have had a nation- 
wide policy of providing city delivery service 
on a curbside basis wherever practicable. 
This policy has been applicable to exten- 
sions of this service as well as the establish- 
ment of new service at offices not previously 
qualified because of their failure to meet 
statutory and postal regulation requirements. 
In areas currently receiving curbside de- 
livery, conversions are not being made to 
the more costly door service. Service exist- 
ing at the time this policy was adopted was 
not and is not affected. 

This action was necessary in order to con- 
trol and contain delivery service costs within 
reasonable limits and to permit the Depart- 
ment to meet the constantly increasing need 
for this service to rapidly developing areas 
throughout the country. A measurable in- 
dicator of this constantly increasing need 
is the fact that we add approximately 1.5 
million stops per year to our city delivery 
service. Sound fiscal practices dictate that 
the most judicious use possible be made of 
available resources so as to provide adequate 
service to all qualified areas, while at the 
same time restricting the expenditure of 
funds to the lowest level obtainable. It is 
our considered judgment that the maximum 
use of curbside delivery permits us to do 
just this. 

The cost factor of the delivery service is 
significant and must be thoroughly evaluated 
at all times. Its significance is highlighted 
by the amount of funds that would be re- 
quired to provide door service in lieu of curb 
delivery. There are currently approximately 
7 million homes that receive delivery of mail 
via curbside boxes. Of this 7 million, nearly 
3.3 million qualify for door service under 
criteria in effect at the time this policy was 
adopted. The estimated cost of converting 
these 3.3 million curbside boxes to door serv- 
ice is $42.9 million annually. Neither the 
present nor the budget for Fiscal Year 1967 
contains any funds programed for the con- 
version of these curbside boxes to door 
service. 

The single most repeated objection to curb- 
side delivery that the Department receives 
is the alleged adverse effect the erection of 
curbside boxes has on the aesthetic value of 
the property and the community. Contrary 
to a prevalent misconception, a traditional 
rural-type mailbox is not required in curb- 
side delivery areas. An approved suburban 
box of contemporary design or any mail re- 
ceptacle which is conveniently located at the 
curb and affords adequate protection for the 
mail may be used. These receptacles and 
their contents are protected by Federal law 
against depredation and damage. There is 
enclosed an illustration which shows a repre- 
sentative selection of attractive functional 
mail receptacles suitable for use that are 
available at various retail stores. 

The Department is not unmindful of the 
objections made by patrons to the increased 
use being made of curbside boxes but it must 
be pointed out that this type of delivery has 
been an integral and accepted feature of our 
city delivery service for many years. In séc- 
tions of the country where curbside delivery 
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has been in effect for a considerable time, 
neither the post office, the customer, nor the 
local municipality has experienced any spe- 
cial problems which could be attributed to 
this type of delivery service. Local post- 
masters and regional officials cooperate with 
all concerned in an effort to resolve any 
questions and problems involving curbside 
delivery consistent with policy guidelines. 

In summary, we would like to emphasize 
that the present policy does not in any way 
deny adequate delivery service to qualified 
areas. On the contrary, it does permit the 
Department to meet the increasing demand 
for delivery service within reasonable cost 
limitations. 

I trust the above will satisfactorily explain 
the reason for our policy in this matter, In 
view of the above, I am confident you will 
understand why it is not possible to grant 
an exception to national policy on curbside 
delivery of mail. If you have any further 
questions, please do not hesitate to contact 
me. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. HAHN, 
Deputy Assistant Post master General. 


DEDICATION OF GLEN CANYON DAM 
AT PAGE, ARIZ. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Upatt] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, a proud 
moment arrived for the people of my 
State and our neighbors of the Colorado 
River Basin last Thursday when the 
First Lady dedicated Glen Canyon Dam 
at Page, Ariz. 

Her remarks succinctly captured the 
feelings we have in our part of the coun- 
try for this latest great engineering 
achievement on the Colorado River whose 
benefits accrue for all the Nation. 

The dedication serves to remind us of 
the vital role reclamation performs in 
water storage and power generation in 
this arid land. As Mrs. Johnson says: 

Many hopes were born because of Glen 
Canyon. Many hopes will be fulfilled be- 
cause of it. 

A dam such as this one is a dramatic ele- 


ment in the whole story of water conserva- 
tion. 


Mrs. Johnson goes on to say. 

In creating the Nation’s newest and 
most beautiful body of water, Lake 
Powell, Glen Canyon Dam dramatically 
demonstrates that the works of man and 
the creation of nature can live in har- 
mony. It reaffirms that multipurpose 
development provides the greatest good 
for all the people. 

Now such places like Rainbow Bridge, 
Cathedral in the Desert, Hole in the Rock 
are no longer just dreams in people’s 
minds but easily accessible scenic points 
to reach over the smooth clear blue wa- 
ters of Lake Powell. 

While thousands are enjoying this 
spectacular new vacation land in an area 
that was once one of the least traveled 
in all the country, the dams are working 
to contribute a resource that benefit the 
lives of all of us. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is this same exciting 
concept that has encouraged us from the 
Southwest to bring before Congress the 
Colorado River Basin project. While the 
dams would serve the needs of an entire 
region, the lakes would also afford more 
exhilarating and wholesome travel in 
presently inaccessible areas of incom- 
parable beauty. 

We were honored by the presence of 
the First Lady at Glen Canyon Dam and 
are grateful that she so eloquently 
pointed out “Man was here.” 

The full text of her remarks follows: 


REMARKS OF MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT THE 
DEDICATION OF GLEN CANYON Dam, PAGE; 
ARIZ. 


My husband's distinguished Secretary of 
the Interior, Stewart Udall, and his wife, Lee; 
have told me of Glen Canyon. Coming’ here 
today, I almost feel I am seeing its wonders 
for the second time. 

This is a unique kind of country, and I 
don't have to tell you, it’s my kind of country, 

The beauty of the sculptured earth of the 
Colorado Plateau country is one that alters 
with the light and sky. Its coloring is 
luminous and delicate. It is found in 
chambers and arches and tapestried canyon 
Walls. Its texture is ancient. It consists 
of eons of time laid bare—on stone pages or 
in the treasure troves of Indian myths and 
artifacts. 

It is these attractions that are beckoning, 
and will beckon visitors from all over the 
world to the Southwest. There are alps in 
many places, and raging seacoasts, and sandy 
deserts. But there is only one sculptured 
earth of painted canyons, and that is here on 
the Colorado Plateau. 

Two hours ago, I was in California, and I 
am impressed by the fact that this secluded 
and peaceful spot is within mere minutes of 
all the population centers of the South- 
west—a magnet for tourists. 

As our plane glided into this immense 
canyon landscape, I could see from afar the 
“plug” in the River, the place where Glen 
Canyon Dam stands, and now that I am 
close I can get a feeling for the vastness of 
what has been done here. 

Those of you who have worked for months 
and years to bring this about must have a 
justifiable pride in your 10 a A 
My hat is off to the men who figured 
stresses and the strains, and who div 
the River during construction, and to all th 
rest of the dreamers and doers who rough 
this project, live—born, into its rocky cradle! 

Glen Canyon is not ‘just a Colorado dam. 
It belongs to the Nation. Many hopes were 
born because of Glen Canyon. Many hopes 
will be fulfilled because of it. Water is a 
vital commodity in the Southwest today. A 
dam such as this one is a dramatic element 
in the whole story of water conservation, 
and the story of water conservation is of in= 
creasing concern to every single American, 
no matter where he lives, 

The hard core water and power benefits 
of this dam are well known. Its bonus is 
the heavenly blue lake that begins here and 
winds its way through Navajo country to- 
wards the labyrinth of the new Canyonlands 
National Park—created by Congress two 
years ago. 

One cannot explore Lake Powell’s 1800 
miles of shoreline in a hurry, but the places 
invite exploration: places like Rainbow 
Bridge, Cathedral in the Desert, Hole in the 
Rock; canyons like Hidden, Driftwood, and 
Pickaxe, Dungeon, Forbidden, and Catfish. 

As one who has been shown many a lovely 
prospect, I still could not have foreseen the 
drama and the winning beauty of Lake 
Powell. 

I am sure you have seen, as I have, those 
disfigurements of rock or tree where someone 
with a huge ego and a tiny mind has splashed 
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with paint or gouged with a knife to let the 
world know that Kilroy or John Doe was 
here. As I look around at this incredibly 
beautiful and creative work—it occurs to me 
that this is a new kind of “writing on the 
walls“ —a kind that says proudly and beauti- 
fully, “Man was here.” 

I was glad, too, when I came in, to see 
those trees up on the mesa in Page. I hope 
there will be more of them, for Page can be 
not only a pretty town blooming in the 
desert, but a leafy oasis. 

All over the United States, towns and cities 
are giving new attention to ways of becoming 
more beautiful, A young town like Page need 
not battle old blight. It can write its own 
future, and the road to beauty should be an 
uncomplicated one. 

In paying tribute to this striking engineer- 
ing achievement today, and to this land- 
scape, and the new town of Page, I would 
also like to pay tribute to the strong people 
who live in this land, and are its stewards. 
The ruggedness of your task has demanded 
that you all be conservationists, parceling 
out resources judiciously, enjoying, and not 
depleting them. 

To me, the appealing genius of conserva- 
tion is that it combines energetic feats of 
technology—like this dam—with the gentle 
humility that leaves some corners of nature 
alone—free of technology—to be a spiritual 
touchstone and recreation asset. 

America is only beginning to discover the 
natural beauty that is here. Our country is 
entering a new era of wise water conserva- 
tion. 

I am proud to dedicate such a significant 
and beautiful man-made resource. I am 
proud that Man is here.” 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
CORPS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine (Mr. HATHAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include at this point in the 
Record a letter which I received on the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps which I 
think will be of interest to the member- 
ship: 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN HATHAWAY: Dur- 
ing the past summer I have been closely 
associated with the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps and have had some opportunity to 
observe their successes and failures. For 
the most part, the youngsters that have 
been served in the summer project have 
come from the rural area of the county. 
While this program was geared to youngsters 
who will be returning to school, a continu- 
ing program should be maintained for the 
drop-outs who have every possibility of be- 
coming useful citizens, depending on the 
considerations that is given to them now. 

In addition to the rural program it is ex- 
tremely important that something be done 
with the urban drop-out. There is a par- 
ticularly high incidence of drop-outs in the 
Lewiston and Auburn area where large fam- 
ilies require all their members to “pitch in” 
and help out as early in life as possible. 
Usually the fathers, and in many instances 
the mothers, of these large families are 
working in sub-standard, poorly paid work- 
ing conditions. Over 8,000 members of the 
working population in Lewiston and Auburn 
do not have the required educational back- 
ground for high school eligibility. It is the 
drop-out children of these target area fami- 
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lies that we are now concerned with in the 
urban area. 

To briefly describe the past summer ex- 
perience of only two months’ duration here 
are some case instances: 

As a case in point, one boy has been per- 
suaded to return to high school after an 
abortive experience last year, He takes pride 
in his excellent Neighborhood Youth Corps 
work record and his supervisor is high in nis 
praise. However, because of a mutually an- 
tagonistic attitude between him and school 
Officials I have grave doubt that the plan 
has any chance of success. If the short term 
Neighborhood Youth Corps counseling of- 
fered this summer does not sustain this re- 
lationship, hopefully a long term program 
will give this youngster another chance. 

In another instance, a seventeen year old 
girl, who had reached only the eighth grade 
in the local school, had no friends, no in- 
terests, and was considered almost a hope- 
less case. The girl was a slow learner but 
not mentally retarded according to present 
day standards. Her prospects for the sum- 
mer were to sit and look at the four walls, 
or, at best, television re-runs, She was given 
a placement as a maintenance aide, cleaning 
and painting school houses, and was teamed 
with an intelligent, highly articulate girl 
whose ambition is to be a model. By the end 
of the period this girl was talking and 
laughing with her fellow workers and 
astounded not only her supervisors but her 
own family. 

One girl, whose mother receives ADC, wus 
one of the most antagonistic, resentful, 
fighting mad youngsters I ever encountered. 
After a few short weeks of working with 2 
group doing really hard menial work, clean- 
ing, painting, and repairing furniture in the 
schoo] houses, she developed a friendly out- 
going personality and is willing to cooperate 
with the school program. Obviously it is 
the social or economic advantage that is 
responsible for the girl’s improvement which 
points up the benefits available througn 
Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

In another typical large family the father’s 
take home pay is about $50.00 per week. 
There was little chance that the teen-age 
children would continue their secondary 
school education. Through the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps two youngsters of high 
school age have brought home combined 
weekly checks of $75.00 during the summer 
and the atmosphere in the home has changed 
completely. From a hopeless, despairing 
unit, has emerged two individuals in a co- 
operative family group who now have ambi- 
tions and plans for the future. 

One instance still of concern to me is 
that of a girl from a large family in a town 
that has no high school. This girl was un- 
able to get her ranks from the high school 
that she had attended, until, and if, she 
paid the town her cost of transportation for 
the previous year. She wants to return to 
high school and her chief aim in joining the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps was to earn the 
money to make some of this reimbursement 
possible. This girl is intelligent and she 
showed initiative during her placement as 
a librarian aide. But she must be encour- 
aged, and the local board showed little in- 
clination in that direction. 

I have cited these specific instances at 
some length because as you very well know 
we here in Maine have a grave problem in 
helping our young people to an active and 
productive citizenry. As an essentially rural 
state we face education and physical prob- 
lems calculated to discourage our youth from 
developing latent talents. This program has 
been something of a revelation to me, and I 
must confess I did not recognize its value 
until I saw the actual results. These are all 
cases which I have seen and investigated 
personally. 

Iam certain that by continuing the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps program in this county 
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we will be making a valid contribution to 
the emotional, social and economic security 
of the young people in our state and country, 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE HUNTER, 
State Representative. 


THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS AT 
BROOKINGS CEREMONY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
night President Johnson spoke at the 
50th anniversary of the foundation of 
the Brookings Institute. His talk is a 
significant statement on the role the in- 
stitute has played in its first half century 
and upon the role of the intellectual in 
Politics, 

I insert it in the Recorp at this point: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTE, 
WAsHINGTON, D.C. 


BROOKINGS AT THE BARRICADES 


Half a century ago nine men—from busi- 
ness, law and banking—met to chart a course 
for an “Institute for Government Research” 
here in Washington, D.C. ; 

Their goals were beyond reproach, but al- 
so unlikely to propel other men to the barri- 
cades. They sought, in their words, 

“Knowledge of the best methods of ad- 
ministrative organization to be obtained 
by means of thorough scientific study, so 
that it may be possible to conduct govern- 
mental activities with maximum effective- 
ness and minimum waste.” 

This must have seemed rather a colorless 
ideal, however worthy. Yet two decades 
later—in the late thirtles—a newspaper had 
this to say about what had become the 
Brookings Institution: 

“Brookings publications cause something 
of a stir in the world. Newspapers print 
summaries of them on their front pages. 
Economists, editorial writers, and some poli- 
ticians cite them much as Fundamentalist 
preachers draw upon Holy Writ. Although 
the emotional appeal of these books is nil, 
their statements have caused many highly 
placed or otherwise prominent persons to 
yell bloody murder.” 

So the men who studied the Federal system 
from Brookings’ window had already stimu- 
lated, if not torchlight parades, a great deal 
of soul-searching by the administrators of 
that system. 

They did not accomplish this by calling 
for the overthrow of the government. That 
is certainly one way to get people’s atten- 
tion, but it is not the best way to bring 
about desirable change. 

The men of Brookings did it by analysis, 
by painstaking research, by objective writ- 
ing, by an imagination that questioned the 
“going” way of doing things and then they 
proposed alternatives. 


THE CONCERNS OF ALL CITIZENS 


Because their subject was public policy— 
the transportation system, the economy, 
election law, the civil service, labor-manage- 
ment practices—they touched the concerns 
of every citizen in the land. Sometimes 
they prescribed an unpopular medicine for 
government officials, and the patient rejected 
it with a cry of outrage. Brookings reported 
that the NRA was badly administered and 
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could only surely fail. Then General John- 
son, General Hugh Johnson, who ran the 
agency, said: 

“Before anybody asks that crowd for a pre- 
scription he must write his own diagnosis. 
It is one of the most sanctimonious and 
pontifical rackets in the country.” 

Yet in field after field, reports and studies 
that emerged from Brookings did bring 
about substantial changes in law and in 
practice. It was often a case of concen- 
trated brainpower applied to national prob- 
lems where ignorance, confusion, vested in- 
terests, or apathy had ruled before. Some- 
times the Brookings study won the day; 
sometimes it only opened the way for other 
ideas and policies; but always it changed 
the temperature in the cosmos of Washing- 
ton. 

A NATIONAL INSTITUTION 


Now, in 1966, after 50 years of telling the 
government what to do, you are more than 
a private institution on Massachusetts Aye- 
nue. You are a national institution, so im- 
portant to, at least, the Executive Branch, 
and, I think, the Congress, and the country, 
that if you did not exist we would have to 
ask someone to create you. 

Of course you are not alone now. Other 
institutions, many of them specialized, have 
come into being since World War II. Some 
of them are supported by the government 
itself, in an effort to find better answers to 
problems of national security in the nuclear 
age. More—many more—have appeared on 
university campuses, sponsoring research in 
such subjects as mental health, African af- 
fairs, urban renewal, in a hundred or more 
fields where scholars had heretofore never 
ventured. 

This has not happened just because 
wealthy benefactors needed monuments to 
their generosity. It has happened because 
the enormous complexity of modern living 
demanded something better than a visceral, 
emotional response. And as one who has 
examined a thousand new ideas from the 
universities and research centers of America 
in the past 34 months, I can testify that in 
fact we got something better. 


SCHOLARS AND THE GREAT SOCIETY 


There is hardly an aspect of the Great 
Society's program that has not been molded, 
or re-molded, or in some way influenced by 
the communities of scholars and thinkers. 
The flow of ideas continues—because the 
problems continue. Some ideas are good 
enough to stimulate whole departments of 
government into fresh appraisals of their 
programs. Some are ingenious; some are im- 
practical; some are both. But without the 
tide of new proposals that periodically sweeps 
into this city, the climate of our government 
would be very arid indeed. 

There has been another—and equally wel- 
come—development during the last few years. 
A number of those who helped to create the 
new programs decided, after they had been 
created, to follow their children down here 
to Washington. So men like John Gardner, 
and Bob Wood, and Charlie Haar, came down 
to look after the education program, and 
what we hope next week may be the demon- 
stration cities program. If the old bromide 
still had currency—that intellectuals are 
absent-minded, unable to keep up with the 
harsh practicalities of administration—these 
men, and many like them, should have dis- 
pelled it. 

THREE POWERS OF INTELLECT 

So we have seen, in our time, two aspects 
of intellectual power brought to bear on our 
nation’s problems: the power to create, to 
discover and propose new remedies for what 
ails us; and the power to administer complex 
programs in a rational way. 

But there is a third aspect of intellectual 
power that our country urgently needs to- 
night, and in my judgment it is being sup- 
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plied sparingly. It is less glamorous than 
the power to create new ideas; it is less visi- 
ble and less publicized than the power to 
administer new programs. But it is not a 
bit less critical to the success or failure that 
we may make in the years that are ahead 
of us. 

This is the power to evaluate. It is the 
power to find the marrow of the problem, 
the power to define it as acutely as it can 
be defined. It is the power to say, about 
public policies or private choices, “This 
works. But this does not. This costs more 
than we can afford, or this costs more than 
itis worth. This is worth more than it costs. 
This will probably give us an acceptable re- 
sult. But this will complicate the problem 
and make it impossible for us to solve.” 

Of all these powers, that of the critical 
faculty, I think, is most deeply associated 
with the intellectual. All his training, all 
his intelligence, all his experience, tells him 
to beware of easy answers—to shun the 
merely clever, as he does the emotional gen- 
erality. He does not accept, in his labora- 
tory or seminar, the notion that the best way 
to solve a problem is to walk away from it, 
or to flood it with a sea of dollars, or to 
smother it with an emotional slogan. Should 
he adopt a different set of critical standards 
when the problem is city slums or foreign 
policy, than when it is a question of biology 
or historical research? 

I think obviously not. The methods which 
have worked so well in advancing man’s 
knowledge of himself and his universe are 
exactly the methods which can show us the 
way toward better public policies—a dis- 
trust of simple answers to very complex prob- 
lems, and always healthy respect for the 
facts, a conscientious effort to submerge bias 
and prejudice, and a refusal to stretch the 
conclusions beyond the evidence. 


THE CRITICAL FACULTY AND THE ACCEPTED 
WISDOM 


What I am saying is that the critical 
faculty ought constantly to challenge the 
accepted wisdom—whether liberal or con- 
servative wisdom, whether private or govern- 
mental wisdom, the wisdom of the street or 
the newspaper office or the lecture hall. It 
ought to be concerned at least as much with 
analyzing the terrific complexity of mod- 
ern problems, as it is with devising sweeping 
new strategies for social advances. It ought 
to be as dissatisfied with what is known 
about the critical problems of today, as it 
is with the bureaucrats and politicians who 
try to solve them. The critical faculty, in 
short, ought to be critical—to be precise, to 
be sharp, and to be piercing. 


THE DYNAMICS OF URBAN LIFE 


If this seems less exhilarating to some than 
striking out for new horizons, I can only 
say that to me it does not. I can, for in- 
stance, imagine no more exciting break- 
through in human knowledge than one that 
still eludes us: understanding the real dy- 
namics of urban life. 

This is such a mixture of physical, finan- 
cial, and psychological questions as to con- 
found the best minds in the nation. Over- 
crowded streets and housing; unemploy- 
ment; inadequate schools; transportation 
systems that confound problems instead of 
relieving them; air and water pollution; 
blight and ugliness; rising crime and de- 
linquency; tax structures that impose the 
heaviest burdens on the governments least 
able to bear those burdens; racial tensions; 
and so on down a list that is already too 
familiar to all of you. 

What impact are we having on these prob- 
lems with our education program? What 
is our new poverty program doing about 
it? Is our manpower redevelopment and 
training program serving its proper func- 
tion? How much can we expect rent sup- 
plements to achieve in really producing more 
and better low-cost housing for our poor? 
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What is our highway program doing to alle- 
viate the snarl of traffic, and what are its 
effects on the city and its people? 

All of these are part of a much larger ques- 
tion: What do we want our cities to be, and 
how can we achieve what we want? 

We need not delay action in the cities until 
Brookings, and its sister institutions, have 
given us a definitive answer to that ques- 
tion. In fact, I have not delayed. We have 
put into being many programs of assistance 
to the cities, programs that only three years 
ago were but theories and propositions. 
When governments are faced with great pub- 
lic dilemmas, they must shape their programs 
with the greatest wisdom that they possess, 
but governments must act. They cannot 
wait to act until all that tentative and hypo- 
thetical can be established as firmly as a law 
of mathematics. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAMS FOR THE CITIES 


But how well are these programs faring? 
How great is the gap between their promise, 
and the city’s reality? How should they be 
changed, and how can the gap be narrowed? 

The answers are vital—because the needs 
of the city demands that all the resources 
we can devote to them must find their mark. 
Our aim must be good—and for that we need 
guidance and discriminate judgment—as 
well as exhortation. 

That judgment is exactly what those to 
whom God has given a good mind, and to 
whom circumstances: have given a good edu- 
cation, are called upon to provide. 

Their judgment may be wrong, and they 
must live with that knowledge—as other 
men do, who have been chosen by their fel- 
low citizens to exercise the powers of gov- 
ernment. 

Their judgment may be right, and still 
not be accepted in the political arena or the 
editorial room. That is a risk that they all 
take—along with everyone else. 

But they must provide it; it is an obliga- 
tion of responsible intellect, no less than the 
obligation to produce fresh ideas, or to serve 
the nation faithfully and diligently in its 
time of need. 

It was two centuries ago that Burke wrote: 


BURKE AND THE RESPONSIBLE INTELLECTUAL 


“To complain of the age we live in, to mur- 
mur at the present possessors of power, to 
lament the past, to conceive extravagant 
hopes of the future, are the common dispo- 
sitions of the greatest part of mankind.” 

If I may interpolate the polls reflect that 
condition still exists, I think. 

“Such complaints and rumors have ex- 
isted in all times; yet as all times have not 
been alike, true political sagacity manifests 
itself in distinguishing that complaint which 
only characterizes the general infirmity of 
human nature, from those which are symp- 
toms of the particular distempers of our own 
air and season.” 

He might have added, that once the dis- 
tinction is made, intellectual responsibility 
requires a man to suggest how those dis- 
tempers might be remedied; if called upon, 
to practice the remedy himself; and always 
to observe—with a candid and critical eye— 
the results that flow from that judgment. 

I think you have sought to fulfill this re- 
sponsibility here at Brookings. In doing so, 
you have contributed immeasurably to pru- 
dent government and consequently I think 
to the well-being of your fellow citizens in 
America. 

But please do not rest on 50 years of public 
service well done. I have observed the opera- 
tions for 35 years, since Dr. Spurgeon Bell 
was associated here for a brief time, one of 
my mother’s early sweethearts, and since one 
of my later friends, Mr. Kenneth Gordon 
came over here I have tried to follow your 
words. 

As one whose understanding you have en- 
riched throughout my entire public life, I 
should like to call on you tonight to help 
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us light America’s way in the turbulence of 
tomorrow, as you have done with such great 
integrity in the turbulent and trying days 
of the past. I do not think that Brookings 
will fail us either. 

Thank you for letting me come and be with 
you. 


MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT LYNDON 
B. JOHNSON AND ADDRESS OF 
VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, 44TH SUPREME CON- 
VENTION, ORDER OF AHEPA, AU- 
GUST 14-20, 1966, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
only Member of Congress, either of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, 
of Greek origin, I consider it a great priv- 
ilege to have been able to join with my 
colleagues in welcoming to Washington, 
D.C., last month 25,000 persons from 
throughout the United States attending 
the 44th Supreme Convention of the Or- 
der of AHEPA. 

Mr. Speaker, AHEPA, the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Asso- 
ciation, which now numbers 43,000 per- 
sons among its member organizations, 
stands as a firm and enduring link be- 
tween the achievements and values of 
Hellenic civilization and contemporary 
American society. The objectives and 
purposes of the Order of AHEPA are a 
clear reflection of the remarkable quali- 
ties of Hellenic civilization that find ex- 
pression in American life. Consider, for 
example, the first five objects and pur- 
poses of AHEPA: 

First, to promote and encourage loy- 
alty of its members to the country of 
which they are citizens; 

Second, to instruct its members in the 
tenets and fundamental principles of 
government; 

Third, to instill a due appreciation of 
the privileges of citizenship; 

Fourth, to encourage interest and ac- 
tive participation in the political, civic, 
social, and commercial fields of human 
endeavor: and ; 

Fifth, to pledge its members to oppose 
political corruption and tyranny. 

These objectives, so central to democ- 
racy in America, were central also to 
democracy in Greece, and one cardinal 
purpose of the Order of AHEPA is to 
insure that the flow of the precepts 
and ideals of Greek democ: contin- 
ues to serve as a constantly revitalizing 
current in American government. 

Mr. Speaker, during the course of the 
44th Supreme Convention, Ahepans 
heard from many of our own Nation’s 
outstanding leaders, including President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 

LETTER FROM LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point in the Record a letter from 
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President Johnson to Kimon A. Doukas, 
Supreme President of the Order of 
AHEPA: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, June 16, 1966. 

Mr. Kimon A. DOUKAS, 
Supreme: President, 
Supreme Lodge of the Order of AHEPA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Doukas: For many decades the 
Order of Ahepa has championed the rebirth 
and growth on American soil of the demo- 
cratic traditions of ancient Greece. 

Your dedication to the ideals and aspira- 
tions of your forebears has enriched your 
contributions to our nation and enhanced 
our common legacy as Americans. 

As you meet for your forty-fourth conven- 
tion, I extend warmest gratitude and good 


Let. the time-tested heritage of your an- 
cestors inspire you to sustained achievement. 
And let this gathering be a living reminder 
of the glory of ancient Greece and a lasting 
tribute to the glory of modern America. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B, JOHNSON. 


ADDRESS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT K. 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. Speaker, I was honored to have 
been present to hear an address to the 
delegates to the AHEPA convention from 
the distinguished Vice President of the 
United States, Hon. Husert H. 
HUMPHREY, on August 17, 1966. Under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Recorp the Vice President's outstanding 
address on this occasion: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, ORDER OF AHEPA CONVENTION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., AucusT 17, 1966 


As an American of Norwegian descent— 
and proud of it—I am delighted to be here 
with my fellow members of AHEPA. 

Iam only sorry that I was not here for the 
presentation of the debutantes yesterday 
evening. But maybe it was just as well. 
You might have asked me to judge which of 
these beauteous young ladies was the most 
beautiful of all. And, putting discretion be- 
fore valor, I might have said “Thanks, but 
no thanks!“ —recalling all the trouble that 
Paris caused for the Trojans by the choice 
he made, 

The time has long passed when people 
thought of the United States as a kind of 
melting pot, taking men and women from 
many countries and molding them into 
standardized, homogenized Americans. 

We are much wiser nowadays. We have 
come to understand that the American 
people are a fabric all the richer for the 
many different—and distinguishable—threads 
which have been woven into it. 

Just as we seek a world of diversity, so we 
take pride in an America of diversity—of 
people equal in rights and esteem, but in- 
dividual in talents and traditions. 

Note that I said “equal.” 

We Americans have long since learned to 
judge a man by his own merits, rather than 
his color or his name. 

Regrettably, ethnic prejudice persisted in 
our immigration laws long after most Ameri- 
cans had rejected it. I count it not the 
least of the great achievements of President 
Johnson that, under his leadership, the Con- 
gress purged our immigration laws of this 
ugly stain from the past. 

Until last year, the Greek quota was dis- 
gracefully low—only 308 a year. According 
to the latest figures, 6583 immigration visas 
have already been issued to Greek citizens 
since the new law went into effect on Decem- 
ber Ist of last year. 

This is good news for all Americans, for 
men and women of Greek descent have con- 
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tributed to excellence in this country in 
many fields. 


GREEK ACHIEVEMENTS ARE NOTABLE 


I think of Dimitri Mitropoulas and Maria 
Callas in music.. Dr. George Papanicolaou 
in the fight against cancer . . the Skouras 
brothers in motion pictures, and many, many 
others—not least my good friend JOHN BRAD- 
EMas, one of the ablest and most dedicated 
members of Congress, and Constantinos 
Doxiadis whose higher vision of the city has 
helped lift our sights and spirits. 

This great organization, AHEPA, has exem- 
plified the practice of good citizenship of 
Americans of Greek descent. Over your 44 
years of existence, you have contributed gen- 
erously to the relief of victims of misfortune 
both at home and abroad—those of floods 
and hurricanes here in America and of wars 
and earthquakes in Greece. 

But your most outstanding service, I think, 
is the training you have given new arrivals 
from Greece in the obligations of American 
citizenship, and the encouragement you give 
all your members to take an active and con- 
structive part in civic life. 

In matters of good government, all of us 
are deeply indebted to your ancestors, The 
idea of democracy—indeed, the very word 
itself—originated in Greece. It was set forth, 
for example, in the Funeral Oration of 
Pericles: 

“Because in the administration it has re- 
spect not to the few but to the multitude, 
our form of government is called a democ- 
racy ... in election to public offices we con- 
sider neither class nor rank, but each man 
is preferred according to his virtue or the 
esteem in which he is held for some special 
excellence 

Not all Greeks favored this. Plato, for 
example, called democracy “a form of govern- 
ment full of variety and disorder, and dis- 
pensing a sort of equality to equals and un- 
equals alike.” 


RIGHTS OF MAN COME FIRST 


Indeed, throughout the intervening cen- 
turies, there has been a continuing conten- 
tion between those who, like Plato, believed 
in government by an elite, and those who 
held, with Aristotle, that “liberty and equal- 
ity . . . will be best attained when all per- 
sons alike share in government to the ut- 
most.” 

Over the centuries, there have been many 
kinds of governing elites—royal, aristocratic, 
military, or plutocratic. But all were alike 
in the firm belief that they knew what was 
best for the people, rather than the people 
themselves. 

It was against rule by the few rather than 
the many that our American Revolution was 
waged. And, writing of its significance fifty 
years later, Thomas Jefferson said: 

“All eyes are opened, or are opening, to 
the rights of man... the mass of mankind 
has not been born with saddles on their 
backs, nor a favored few, booted and spurred, 
ready to ride them.” 

Many eyes have opened since then, with 
consequences felt in every part of the world— 
most recently, in the attainment by over a 
billion people of freedom from their colonial 
rules. 

But proponents of elite rule persist even 
in this century—notably the fascists and the 
communists. 

Fascism and communism have their points 
of difference, of course. But both are char- 
acterized by the rule of a self-chosen, self- 
perpetuating elite. And it is this elite which 
arrogates to itself the right not only to gov- 
ern the people but to tell them what they 
may do, where they may go, what they may 
read, and even how the should think. 

Both, in fact, are profoundly reactionary. 

We pay heartfelt tribute today to the valor 
with which the Greek people, with timely and 
effective help from the United States under 
President Truman, defended their liberty. 
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It is tragic when any country succumbs to 
totalitarianism—but it would have been 
doubly tragic for this fate to befall the 
birthplace of democracy. 

Now we are engaged in meeting another 
test from totalitarianism. Vietnam is a long 
way from Greece—and from America—but 
free men cannot stand apart from what is 
happening there, as you have recognized in 
your resolution pledging your “entire sup- 
port” to our struggle against totalitarianism 
in Asia, 

But it would be dangerous for us to assume 
that all democracy’s troubles arise from at- 
tack by fascism or comumnism. 


DEMOCRACY DEMANDS MATURITY 


It is not easy or simple for men to order 
their affairs democratically. Democracy is a 
system which makes high demands on a peo- 
ple’s maturity and self-discipline. Indeed, 
it is based on the belief that there are ex- 
traordinary possibilities in ordinary people. 

As we have seen in recent years, many of 
the new nations have not been immediately 
successful in making democracy work. We 
need not regard these failures as final. 

I am confident that they will turn to de- 
mocracy again in good time—and with a 
greater degree of public experience, and a 
longer experience in the responsibilities of 
self-government, be able to make it work. 

Certainly we of the older nations have no 
right to look down our noses at their short- 
comings. We have had our troubles and 
our problems too. 

Finally, I think we would do well to re- 
member this: Democracy is not an end in 
itself. 

It is a means to an end—the welfare and 
human dignity of people. 

If democracy does not serve the people, 
the danger exists that they will turn to 
other means, under the delusion that they 
will find quicker and surer results. 

Lenin, who cynically described liberty as 
“so precious that it must be rationed,” said 
that “no amount of political freedom will 
satisfy the hungry masses.” Instead, he of- 
fered them bread, peace, and land—false 
promises, but effective enough in the short 
run to put the Bolsheviks in power. 


EQUAL RIGHTS ARE ESSENTIAL 


Even in this fortunate land of ours, we 
face real problems in making our democracy 
work for the benefit of all our people. It 
is urgent that we accomplish—fully and 
quickly—the unfinished business of assur- 
ing to every American, regardless of his color, 
creed, or ethnic origin, equal rights and op- 
portunities. It is urgent that we wipe out 
poverty, and the dismal slums in which it 
festers. For, as Aristotle said: “Men come 
together in cities in order to live, but they 
remain together in order to live the good 
life.” 

The Greek city stands in history as the 
highest form of man’s expression—the place 
where commerce, the arts, ideas all came to- 
gether to form an environment where man 
might flourish. 

And throughout history, cities all over the 
world have aspired to the Greek ideal. 

Anyone who travels America’s highways 
must surely see, as I have seen, the signs out- 
side even the most modest country town: 
“Welcome to Our City, the Athens of the 
Plains” or “Welcome to Our City, the Athens 
of Jones County.” How many American 
cities, in fact, bear the name Athens or 
Corinth? 

‘Today, in our wealth and power, we have 
the means to truly create cities in no less 
than the Greek tradition. 

These cannot be cities divided. These can- 
not be cities ruled by those who live in glit- 
tering towers and comfortable suburbs, and 
inhabited by those entrapped in ghettoes and 
tenements. These cannot be cities built on 
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a foundation of unhappiness, of crowding, 
of pent-up violence. 

We must have our vision. Then we must 
work to make that vision reality. 

When the history of our time and civiliza- 
tion is written, our cities can be remembered 
not for their boxlike buildings and concrete 
cloverleafs, but for their openness of mind 
and spirit. 

Our cities can be remembered not for their 
tension and injustice . . . but for their cre- 
ativity, happiness, and brotherhood. 

I see the American city as a place where 
men can live together without strife. I see 
the American city as a place where doors and 
windows are thrown open to the world... 
to ideas . to music... to the arts... 
to knowledge and education. 

I see the American city as a place where 
your children and mine, and our grandchil- 
dren, may live in safety and in health . 
where they may live in abundance not oniy 
of material goods, but in abundance of op- 
portunity and understanding. 


CITIES REFLECT AMERICAN SOCIETY 


I see the American city as a reflection of 
our whole American society—a better and 
freer society than any ever known before to 
man... an America where each small child 
can look ahead to a life without fear, with- 
out hunger, without midnight knocks at the 
door. 

I see the American city, and our American 
society, as an environment of free men and 
women—each playing his own role, each 
seeking what he seeks yet without doing 
harm to his fellow citizen. 

“I hear America singing,” Walt Whitman 
wrote a century ago, “the varied carols I hear 

.. each singing what belongs to him or 
her and to none else . . singing with open 
mouths their strong melodious songs.” 

This is the America I see—not an America 
of discord, but a land where each “strong, 
melodious song” may be added to the next 
to form a.chorus of free yet harmonious 
voices. 

But our vision will never be fulfilled un- 
less we take the hard and practical steps 
that will be required. 

As much as we might wish it so, great 
American cities will not be built through 
the commitment of our material resources 
alone. They will be built only if we commit, 
on a far greater scale than today, our social 
and political resources. 

They will be built only when each Ameri- 
can recognizes that the great city to he 
sought is his city. 

They will be built only when each Ameri- 
can recognizes that the hate, discrimination 
and poverty to be overcome are the hate, 
discrimination and poverty in his own com- 
munity. 

They will be built only when each Ameri- 
can makes it his personal business to take 
an honest look at what is happening around 
him. to maintain a healthy skepticism 
against both the keepers of the status quo 
and the prophets of disorder . . to feel a per- 
sonal stake in decisions affecting his commu- 
nity—in short, to participate in the demo- 
cratic process, as you huve made it your busi- 
ness to participate. 

When I read the other day about Mao Tse- 
Tung’s swim in the Yangtze River, I was 
reminded of a passage in Herodotus. He 
related the story of a Greek hero who swam 
some fantastic distance to warn the Athe- 
nian fleet. Then he adds: “If, however, I may 
offer an opinion, it is that he came in a boat.” 

So long as there are people such as the 
men and women of AHEPA who insist on 
thinking for themselves—and who are truly 
dedicated to democracy—no peddlers of 
tyranny or of easy solutions will find an easy 
path. And the future of man may yet be de- 
cided on the side of his liberation. 
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LETTER FROM SUPREME PRESIDENT KIMON A. 
DOUKAS 


Mr. Speaker, I also insert in the REC- 
orp a letter to me from AHEPA Supreme 
President Kimon A. Doukas: 


SUPREME LODGE OF THE 
ORDER or AHEPA, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. BrapeMas: In behalf of the 
American Hellenic Educational Progressive 
Association I hasten to thank you for your 
invaluable contribution toward the success 
of our 44th Supreme Convention held in the 
City of Washington during the Ahepa week 
of August 14-20th. 

We are particularly grateful to you for 
the generous comments made on the floor 
and recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
You gave us courage and strength to pursue 
more vigorously the goals initially established 
44 years ago by the founders of this fra- 
ternity, for the growth and progress of our 
blessed land. 

With the kindest personal regards and best 
wishes for your continued health and hap- 
piness. 

Sincerely yours, 
Kroon A. DOUKAS, 
Supreme President. 


PROCLAMATION OF “ORDER OF AHEPA WEEK” BY 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I insert in the 
Recorp -a proclamation of Order of 
AHEPA Week” by the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia: 


“ORDER OF AHEPA WEEK,” AUGUST 14-20, 1966, 
BY THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the United States of America is 
a nation composed of peoples who have come 
to these shores from all corners of the earth, 
and 

Whereas, the greatness of this nation has 
been achieved through the manifold con- 
tributions of peoples of all races and creeds 
who have entered this land with an open 
mind and willing heart as contributors to- 
wards the welfare and well-being of our na- 
tion, and 

Whereas, American citizens of Greek de- 
scent have made countless contributions to 
this nation as reputable and lawabiding citi- 
zens in all fields of human endeavor, and 
Whereas, the Order of Ahepa, the American 
Hellenic Educational Progressive Association, 
instituted in Atlanta, Georgia on July 26, 
1922, was formed as a fraternity chartered 
for the purposes of Citizenship, Education, 
Charity, and the perpetuation and dissemi- 
nation of Hellenic Culture and Ideals, and 

Whereas, the Order of Ahepa is holding its 
44th meeting and annual Supreme Conven- 
tion in Washington, D.C., during the week of 
August 14-20, 1966: 

Now, therefore, we, the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia, in recognition of 
the contributions and praiseworthy objec- 
tives of the Order of Ahepa, do hereby pro- 
claim the Week of August 14-20, 1966, as 
“Order of Ahepa Week” and urge all resi- 
dents of the Nation’s Capital to observe this 
week in the manner most appropriate to our 
cherished American democratic traditions 
and ideals. 

WALTER N. ToBRINER, 
Joun B. DUNCAN, 
C. M. DUKE, 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

JULY 19, 1966. 
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A WISCONSIN PROFESSOR OF ECO- 
NOMICS EXPLAINS WHY TOLLS 
SHOULD NOT BE INCREASED ON 
THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Eric 
Schenker, professor of economics at the 
University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee, and 
president of the Milwaukee Board of 
Harbor Commissioners, has written an 
excellent paper entitled “The First 7 
Years of the St. Lawrence Seaway.” 

This paper is not only an historical 
review of the youthful waterway, as the 
title might suggest. It contains timely 
observations on why the proposed 10- 
percent increase in St. Lawrence Sea- 
way tolls is economically unsound, and 
on the need for a change in the capital 
structure of the Seaway. 

Mr. Schenker was assisted by Mr. John 
Wilson of the university. 

The paper follows: 

THE First 7 YEARS OF THE St. LAWRENCE 
SEAWAY 
(By Eric Schenker, professor of economics, 
and Jobn Wilson, project assistant, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 

Although the St. Lawrence Seaway did not 
open until 1959, the development of the Sea- 
way-Great Lakes trade route was seriously 
considered as early as 1932, In that year, the 
United States and Canada signed a treaty to 
provide for the construction of a navigable 
route connecting Lake Ontario. with the 
lower St. Lawrence River. However, when 
the Senate failed to ratify the treaty, the 
project was postponed. 

In 1939 Bryan wrote, “Water outlets to the 
Atlantic Ocean of sufficient depth to make 
them in effect shipways to the seas, capable 
of caring for ocean going liners, have en- 
gaged the attention of the United States and 
Canadian governments in recent years. 
There are four routes. which have been given 
consideration: (1) the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence ocean ship channel, utilizing the St. 
Lawrence River to tidewater and designed 
to connect Lake Ontario and Montreal; (2) 
the Lake-Ontario-Hudson River route; (3) 
the All-American route, which is nearly 
a lake-to-the-Hudson ship canal; (4) 
the New York State Barge Canal, enlarged 
to ship-canal dimensions. It seems that the 
first of these proposals, the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence ocean-ship canal, bids fair to 
becoming reality.” + 

But once again in 1941, when the U.S. Con- 
gress failed to approve an Executive Agree- 
ment on seaway development, Canada found 
itself unable to proceed independently. It 
was not until September of 1951 that Can- 
ada formally announced its intention to 
undertake the entire project alone. This 
action forced the U.S. to decide between par- 
ticipating in Seaway development and shar- 
ing in operating authority, or being bypassed 
by inaction. 

Fortunately, we chose the former, but not 
without objection from Atlantic port and 
eastern railroad interests. In an effort to 


Bryan, Leslie A., “Principles of Water 
Transportation,” Ronald Press, New York, 
1939, pp. 210-212. 
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mediate the differences in geographical in- 
terests, it was agreed that the Seaway would 
be “self-supporting.” The St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation was estab- 
lished by the federal government to repre- 
sent American interests in Seaway develop- 
ment. The Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, along with its Canadian counterpart, 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, is re- 
sponsible for financing and operating the 
Seaway. Each entity operates its own facili- 
‘ties between Montreal and Lake Ontario. 
The Welland Canal connecting Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario is a wholly Canadian project. 

The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes navigation 
route extends over 2,300 miles from Duluth 
to the Atlantic and serves such major cities 
as Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toronto, Buffalo, and Montreal. The Sea- 
way and the Welland Locks (connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario) raise and lower 
ships a total of 552 feet between Montreal 
and Buffalo. With the completion of harbor 
deepening projects to take advantage of the 
27 foot Seaway limit, it is certain that this 
route will prove economically superior to the 
currently dominant overland-to-the-Atlan- 
tic route for many commodities.* 

The Development Corporation was grant- 
ed authority to issue $140,000,000 worth of 
bonds in order to finance its allotted 29 per 
cent of original seaway construction costs 
(Canada financed 71 per cent of construc- 
tion)“ Congress ordered that the repay- 
ment of this bonded debt along with oper- 
ating costs be financed by toll revenues, 
thereby creating the first and only federally 
operated navigation works in the United 
States that is not open to use without 
charge. 

The charge for passing through the Seaway 
system is based on cargo tonnage. The origi- 
nal fee schedule (which is subject to revision 
this year) calls for 40 cents per ton for bulk 
cargo and 90 cents per ton for general cargo 
plus an additional 4 cents per ton on gross 
tonnage.* No charge is currently made for 
tonnage-in-transit (cargo not discharged at 
lake ports). This omission makes it possible 
for a ship carrying in-transit-cargo to stop 
at the Great Lakes without having to pay a 
penalty. 

According to the original plans, the Seaway 
was to become an economically self-sustain- 
ing operation in short order, and, further- 
more, a self-liquidating project—paying off 
its bonded debt within 50 years. 

Actually, it is doubtful that even the Sea- 
way advocates really believed that toll reve- 


* High terminal costs, and the necessity of 
at least two loading processes on the over- 
land route make the Seaway route more eco. 
nomical for many Midwest produced com- 
modities. 

* Although U.S. investment in Seaway con- 
struction between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario was only $130 million, Eckstein esti- 
mates total federal costs for the Great Lakes- 
Seaway route at about $400 million. See 
Otto Eckstein, “Water Resource Develop- 
ment,” Harvard Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1958, p. 184. 

* Tolls based on tonnage are an example of 
value-of-service ratemaking. Since there 
is no identifiable cost difference in serving a 
ship carrying a more valuable cargo, cost-of- 
service ratemaking would call for standard 
tolls per ship (assuming single lockage). 
This rate “discrimination” might not be 
harmful if it weren’t for the fact that it 
interferes with the establishment of the 
most advantageous transportation route. 
For a discussion of value-of-service rate- 
making, see Meyer, Peck, Stenason, and 
Zwick, Competition in the Transportation 
Industries,” Harvard Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1959, pp. 172-188. 
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-nues would pay off the bonds in that time 
span. The term “self-supporting,” how- 
ever, served as an immediate expendient even 
though there is little doubt that the Seaway 
would have become a reality with or without 
the “self-supporting” label. By making this 
a condition, much more debate and delay 
was probably averted since informed oppo- 
nents could take consolation in the fact that 
by 1966 (the terminating year of the initial 
toll agreement) they would be able to agi- 
tate for higher tolls to achieve the “self- 
supporting” and “self-liquidating” condition. 
Of course, if tolls are raised this year, it is 
certain that substantial traffic will return to 
North Atlantic or Gulf ports where facilities 
are not subject to user tolls and where there 
are no self-support or debt retirement re- 
strictions. This likelihood is precisely what 
the representatives of Eastern and Gulf port 
and railroad interests are hoping for. 

The April proposal to raise Seaway tolls 
on a ten per cent across-the-board basis 
raises some critical questions on the future of 
bulk and general cargoes on the Great Lakes- 
Seaway route. Several well-established facts 
make it very plain that such a proposal is 
not a sound one either economically or 
rationally. 

First, we know that current general cargo 
shipments from U.S. Great Lakes ports 
amount to only a small fraction of the ex- 
ports produced in that area (the greater 
share being shipped overland to the Atlantic 
or Gulf Coasts). At the same time, it is 
these high value goods that produce the 
greatest economic rewards for the port com- 
munities. There are obviously great oppor- 
tunities for the growth of this traffic and 
the economic benefits would be substantial. 

Second, it is quite certain that toll in- 
creases on bulk cargoes will not significantly 
discourage that type of traffic since there are 
few instances where competitive means are 
available or economically feasible even at toll 
increases far greater than the proposed 10 
per cent. 

Third, it is not al all certain that toll in- 
creases will raise revenues. It is quite possi- 
ble that traffic diverted to other ports and 
therefore lost to the Seaway will offset any 


‘gains made on that traffic remaining on the 


St. Lawrence route. 

Fourth, the toll increase is being advised on 
the contention that revenue must be in- 
creased in order to terminate the opera- 
tional defict situation existing since the Sea- 
way’s opening. Operational deficits, how- 
ever, are not the problem. the first 
six years of operation (1959-1964) total op- 
erating expenses amounted to $8,280,000 while 
gross revenues were $23,462,000. The deficit 
problem arises only when repayment of 
bonded debt incurred by initial construction 
is added to operational costs. As of June 30, 
1965, the U.S. share of debt outstanding 
amounted to $123,425,000 at an average in- 
terest rate of 3.45 per cent. This means that 
approximately $4,258,162.50 is required an- 
nually in order to pay the interest. Debt 
retirement, of course, can begin only after 


There are, of course, a few exceptions to 
this general observation. For example, liquid 
bulk cargoes such as fats and oils are quite 
responsive to even small rate changes. Al- 
though such commodities are shipped bulk, 
it would be prudent to differentiate between 
these and the primary bulk cargoes (coal, 
iron ore, petroleum, grain, etc.). According 
to Meyer, “for a toll charge of 80 cents a 
ton on grain transported through the Sea- 
way, a figure which seems most unlikely, the 
bulk water carriers’ substantial advantage 
over rail transportation would not be elimi- 
nated.” Meyer, Peck, Stenason, and Zwick, 
“Competition in the Transportation Indus- 
tries,” Harvard Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1959, 
p. 126. 
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this interest obligation and operating ex- 
penses are covered, 

Table 1, below, presents the actual and 
estimated revenue and expenditure picture 
for the first six years of Seaway operation. 


TaBLE 1.—St. Lawrence Seaway operating 
revenues and expenditures, 1959-64 


Actual | Estimated 


Gross revenues. 
Operating expenses. 


Source: U.S. Senate Committee on Commerce, special 
report, Sept. 13, 1965. 


Tonnage as well as revenue has lagged be- 


hind estimates. Table 2 presents 
the actual and estimated tonnage for the first 
seven years of operation. Since 1962, actual 
tonnage has increased rapidly, reaching 
nearly 44 million tons in 1965. Although 
Seaway traffic fell far short of projections 

during the early years, the gap has been nar- 
rowed every year since 1962, and this recent 
pace indicates that the original tonnage esti- 
mates were not too far off. It would now 
seem almost certain that the 50 million ton 
goal for 1968 will be reached.’ 


TABLE 2.— Gross seaway tonnage 1959-65 


Actual Estimated 
1089 aL 20, 600, 000 25, 000, 000 
TOGO Lite 2 LuS te 20, 300, 000 29, 000, 000 
Walen 23, 400, 000 33, 000, 000 
1962023 eae ey 25, 600; 000 87, 000, 000 
$9662 RATIS SLT 30, 900, 000 41, 000, 000 
1986 PO EESE OE 39, 300, 000 44, 000, 000 
ta sree coe waa 43, 400, 000 46, 000, 000 


Source: U.S.. Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Special Report, Sept. 13, 1965. 


The tonnage statistics here cited apply to 
the Montreal-Lake Ontario portion of the 
Seaway. Until 1966 this was the only section 
for which a toll was charged.“ This year, 
however, Canada has decided to levy a toll on 
the Welland section of the system connecting 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. The Welland 
Canal, a system of eight locks that raise and 
lower ships 326 feet over a 28 mile course 
around Niagara Falls, has been the source cf 
most Seaway congestion problems, and it is 
possible that a well-designed toll will ration 
use of this facility until additional capacity 
is available, 

It is quite evident that general cargo traf- 
fic is currently rising at a much more rapid 
pace than is bulk traffic. General cargo traf- 
fic has grown better than 2½ times from 
the 1959 shipping season to the 1965 season 
inclusive—from over 2 million tons to under 
5.5 million tons. And, the tonnage has in- 
creased most rapidly beginning with the 1963 
shipping season. On the other hand, bulk 
cargo traffic has about doubled in the same 


In 1963 the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture did not feel that the achievement of this 
goal was likely. “Reading the estimated 
goal of 50 million tons of traffic on the Sea- 
way by 1968 seems doubtful... . even with 
fairly liberal evaluation of trends in com- 
modity movements, tonnage on the Seaway 
by 1968 may be well below the official fore- 
cast of 50 million tons.” U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Changing Shipping Patterns on 
the St. Lawrence, Marketing Research Report 
No. 621 (Washington, D.C., August, 1963). 

*Tolls on the Welland section were sus- 
pended by Order-of-Council (P.C, 1962-1032) 
on July 18, 1962. 
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period, From 1963, however, the rate of in- 
crease in bulk cargo traffic has declined. 

Given the relatively high value of general 
cargo traffic to the exporting or importing 
economy it is not surprising that Great Lakes 
ports are particularly concerned with these 
commodities. Since only a small portion of 
general cargo exports produced in the area 
are currently shipped from local ports, the 
future growth potential is outstanding. 
Therefore, in the interest of both transporta- 
tion resource allocation and mid-America’s 
economic growth, it is most important to 
avoid retarding the expansion of this traf- 
fic, 

It has been estimated that 42 million tons 
of traffic for the season represents the Sea- 
way’s break-even point. On this basis, Sea- 
way operations finally made it into the 
“black” in the 1965 shipping season. In that 
year the tonnage total was nearly 44 million 
tons, and the U.S. share of toll receipts was 
in excess of $6,250,000. 

With the achievement of 50 million tons 
by 1968, it is not at all unlikely that the 
bonded debt could be retired within the 50- 
year limit without raising tolls. However, 
if it is now decided that the 50-year repay- 
ment goal can not be reached with the pres- 
ent toll structure, it would be much more 
prudent to extend the repayment deadline 
to 75 or even 100 years than to raise tolls and 
thus contribute to the misallocation of 
transportation resources. When it is re- 
membered that the Seaway is the only fed- 
erally financed navigation works in the 
United States now being operated on a toll 
basis, the suggestion of raising tolls in the 
future seems all the more unequitable and 
all the more unlikely to lead to proper re- 
source allocation, 

If the proposal does, in fact, become law 
it is likely to severely cripple overseas gen- 
eral cargo traffic from the Great Lakes since 
rail or truck service to the Atlantic or Gulf 
is an available alternative. In the interest 
of efficient transportation resource alloca- 
tion and competitive equity, as well as the 
economic well-being of mid-America, it 
would be desirable to eliminate these Sea- 
way tolls which limit Great Lakes ports in 
competition with toll-free facilities else- 
where, 

Moreover, if it is decided that toll revenues 
must be increased, it would be much more 
efficient to increase only bulk tolls by about 
12 per cent than to increase all tolls by 10 
per cent.“ This would provide roughly the 
same revenue increase, but would avoid the 
serious curtailment of Great Lakes-Seaway 
traffic. Restricting the rate increases to non- 
competitive shipments and avoiding those 
endowed with a price-elastic demand for 
transport services would be far less injurious 
to Midwestern economies. 

Original tonnage estimates varied widely 
and were based upon a reliance on four ma- 
jor bulk commodities. Three early estimates 
of Seaway tonnage appear in Table 3, and 
Table 4 presents major commodity estimates 
upon which the total estimates were based. 
The lower tonnage estimates in Table 3 were 
nearly achieved in the 1965 season, and there 
is little doubt that they will be exceeded this 
year. On the other hand, it will be a num- 
ber of years until even the lower limit of the 
Commerce Department’s estimate can be 
achieved. Furthermore, this estimate was 
made before anyone knew what the Seaway’s 
annual capacity would be, and it now seems 
clear that in order to attain a tonnage figure 
in excess of 60 million tons the Seaway’s 
physical capacity will have to be enlarged. 
Particularly urgent is an expansion of the 
Welland connection between Lake Erie and 
Lake Ontario. This stretch has been heavily 
congested in recent years frequently causing 


* With exceptions for selected bulk com- 
modities (see footnote 5). 
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temporary delays. The tonnage handled on 
the Montreal-Lake Ontario portion of the 
route, of course, will not exceed that at Wel- 
land since the major Lake ports are located 
below Buffalo. Eyen the Montreal-Lake On- 
tario segment should be enlarged in the near 
future if physical capacity is to keep pace 
with rapidly increasing demand. 

As presented in Table 4, grain traffic is, and 
has always been, the major Seaway cargo. 
Early estimates predicted that iron ore traf- 
fic would dominate St. Lawrence trade, but 
this projection was based, in part, on the be- 
lief that the Mesabi range would soon be 
depleted. Since then, the development of 
the taconite process has given new life to this 


TaBLE 3.—3 different tonnage estimates of 
seaway traffic (1953) 


Annual esti- 
Source mate (mil- 
lions of tons) 
Canadian Department of Trade & Com- 

„ ERE S57 5 xT R M 44.5 
Great Lakes-St, Lawrence Association 45.7 
U.S. Department of Commerce (revenue 

estimated $36,500,000 to 849,000,000 64. 5-83. 5 


Source: Hearings on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 1953. 


TABLE 4.—Estimates of commodities expected 
to account for most of seaway tonnage 
(1947) 


[Million tons] 
Commodity Estimate 1965 
Tonnage 

Tron ore (primarily from 
Labrador) 30. 0-37. 5 12.8 
Grain (primarily overseas) . 6. 5-11. 5 14.6 
rr isso suc 6, 0-20. 0 2.4 
Coal (to Quebec) 4.0 1.2 
General cargo. 11.3 5.6 
P ͤ a Mas! | egal ce ARE 6.8 
Total ipe et ke 58, 0-85. 0 43.4 


Source: Hearings on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Seaway 1947. 

Western ore reservoir, and imports from Lab- 
rador haye been far below earlier expecta- 
tions. 

Similarly, petroleum, coal, and general 
cargo traffic have fallen short of Commerce 
Department projections. The carriage of 
petroleum, especially, has been greatly al- 
tered in recent years by the successful appli- 
cation of pipelines. General cargo does, 
indeed, have the potential to achieve and 
eyen exceed predictions, but this possibility 
is contingent upon toll developments, the 
possible lengthening of the shipping season, 
and the time it takes for shippers to adjust 
their habits to newly developed trade routes. 

A lengthening of the Great Lakes-Seaway 
season would probably increase general cargo 
traffic by a more than proportional amount. 
The current navigation season starts about 
the middle of April each year and terminates 
in early December, during which time the 
Seaway is operated around the clock for seven 
days each week. This means that no traffic 
can move from the Lakes by water for ap- 
proximately four months each year. This 
condition may prompt shippers whose traf- 
fic is non-seasonal in nature to rely exclu- 
sively on a transport mode that is available 
year round. A proposal to lengthen the Sea- 
way season is currently being studied by 
Congress. If the proposal were to be imple- 
mented, the annual capacity would be in- 
creased by as much as one-third. This may 
help to relieve some of the current conges- 
tion as well as provide a stimulant to Great 
Lakes overseas traffic. 

Seaway traffic over the first seven years is 
classified by origin and destination in Table 
5. We see there that while there was vir- 
tually no internal U.S. traffic through the 
Seaway, over 25 percent of total Seaway ton- 
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nage was domestic Canadian (Canada to 
Canada) traffic. Similarly, Canada shipped 
12.7 million tons of cargo to the United 
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States through the Seaway in 1965 while the 
United States shipped only 4.3 million tons to 
Canada.’ 


TABLE 5.—Seaway traffic origin and destination 


{Millions of tons] 
United Overseas- | Overseas- | Canada- United Canada- 
States- United anada Overseas States- United 
overseas States Canada States 
2.8 1.1 0.8 0.8 1.8 5.8 
3.9 9 1,2 1.4 1.8 4.6 
4.5 1.0 +T 1.2 2.8 4.1 
5.0 1.2 9 1.2 3.0 9.4 
4.0 1.5 1. 0 1.3 4.7 8.6 
5.5 3.0 1.6 1.5 4.7 11.2 
6.2 3.8 1.9 1.5 4.3 127 


“pg pode of the St. Lawrence Seaway (annual issues), prepared by the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
ponty: 1 the St. ce Seaway Development Corporation, Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, 


On the other hand, the U.S. dominated 
overseas tonnage, having a substantial lead 
in both exports and imports. Since these 
overseas cargoes are primarily high value 
general cargoes, and since the internal or 
lakewise shipments are mainly bulk com- 
modities (iron ore, coal, grain), it is not dif- 
ficult to see why Canadian interests may 
favor toll benefits for bulk cargoes at the 
expense of general cargo traffic.” 


A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE 


The first seven years have been impressive, 
and the current rate of growth exceeds pre- 
Seaway expectations. Future prospects, 
then, are very good. At least, that is what 
we might expect after surveying current 
trends, but the future is not that clear. 

Regional politics and institutional re- 
straints that have plagued Seaway shipping 
from the outset are approaching a critical 
point. The disruptive labor disputes that 
crippled the 1966 shipping season and the 
current prospect of higher tolls on general 
cargo are examples of institutional inter- 
ference that could reverse the trend of the 
recent past. As we have seen, the Seaway is 
the only navigation works in the continen- 
tal United States for which a toll is charged 
and it now appears that the 50-year debt re- 
tirement stipulation is threatening poten- 
tial development of general cargo traffic. 
Forty-two million tons annually is the esti- 
mated break even point. That goal was 
surpassed in 1965, but low tonnages over the 
first four years resulted in a low seven year 
average. The recent pace suggests that the 
original goal of 50 million tons by 1968 is 
almost certain to be reached if toll charges 
remain unchanged, 

The Seaway, then, is currently doing a 
business that at least equals and probably 
exceeds the original estimates. The deficit 
problem is largely a product of the early 
years when tonnage was low due to incom- 
plete harbor improvements and the time lag 
in adjusting to new trade routes. It is 
therefore obviously unwise to base toll rec- 
ommendations upon some simple past aver- 
age. Instead, it would be proper to base 
policies for the future upon current trends 
and future projections. 

This toll problem is not the only political- 
institutional roadblock to full development 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 
Under section 22 of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, railroads can offer special rates for gov- 
ernment shipments. This enables the East- 
ern railroads to discriminate against Lake 
ports by offering lower rates from the Mid- 
west to Atlantic ports than from the Mid- 
west to Lake ports. The railroads will, 
quite naturally, take advantage of this op- 


0 In 1965, Canadian vessels carried 66 per 
cent of the Seaway's buk cargo and only 9 
per cent of the general cargo. 


portunity to discriminate as long as it exists. 
They will do so because Great Lakes-over- 
seas shipping operations are a direct com- 
petitor to Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports. If 
these government commodities were shipped 
directly from the area in which they are 
produced (from the Great Lakes ports) the 
rail lines would be deprived of this traffic. 

Also, the Cargo Preference Laws, which 
group the Great Lakes and North Atlantic 
ports into one administrative jurisdiction, 
contribute to the scarcity of American flag 
ships on the Great Lakes. Under the Cargo 
Preference regulation, a Defense Depart- 
ment shipment cannot leave a port in a 
foreign ship if an American ship is available 
at any port in that jurisdiction. By cou- 
pling the Great Lakes and North Atlantic in 
one jurisdiction, these laws encourage 
American ship owners to avoid using the 
Great Lakes. 

The Seaway routes’ future should indeed 
be bright. It is almost certain to be if 
steeper toll schedules are not imposed and 
if these unreasonable discriminations are 
lifted. General cargo traffic increased by 
more than fifty per cent between 1964 and 
19654 and the potential for additional 
growth in this high-value traffic is vir- 
tually unlimited provided that it is pro- 
moted rather than discouraged by increased 
tolls and the other restraints mentioned. 
Once these present uncertainties are cleared 
away the future will be more confidently 
visible, and, hopefully, the trend of the first 
seven years will be extended. 


CHRYSLER ADOPTS DISCOUNTS 
FOR INDEPENDENT RETAIL RE- 
PAIR OUTLETS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the more persistent problems encoun- 
tered by independent garage owners has 
been the pricing structure for body parts 
and other automobile parts distributed 


Even this is probably an exaggeration 
since much of it may have been transshipped 
to overseas destinations from the Canadian 
port. 

u From 3.7 million tons to 5.6 million tons. 
Bulk tonnage increased by six per cent be- 
tween 1964 and 1965. 
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exclusively by automobile manufacturers 
through their franchised dealers. In- 
dependent garage owners have, in the 
past, found it necessary to pay the same 
price. for a fender, or similar part, as 
that charged the ultimate consumer. As 
a practical matter, this has made it most 
difficult for the independent garage to 
engage in price competition with the 
franchised dealer. It has obviously been 
most unfair in that the independent 
garageman has paid the same price for 
the part as the franchised dealer has 
charged members of the public who have 
brought their automobiles to the dealer 
for repair. 

Until 1965, all three major automobile 
manufacturers had similar policies in 
this respect. 

Chrysler Motor Corp., in May 1965, 
made available to its new vehicle dealers 
a new wholesale compensation plan for 
body parts, fenders, hoods, and other 
such items used by independent repair 
outlets such as garages, body shops, gas 
stations, and others in the repair trade. 

Under this plan, Chrysler dealers are 
paid wholesale compensation when they 
wholesale such parts to independent re- 
tail repair outlets. This Chrysler pro- 
gram places its dealers and independent 
repair-shop owners in a better position 
to provide parts availability and prompt 
service. It also recognizes that inde- 
pendent repair outlets play an important 
role in providing service to owners of 
Chrysler products. Dealers have been 
invited to reflect this additional compen- 
sation in the form of lower prices to 
their wholesale customers, although, of 
course, they are entirely free in this re- 
spect as it would be a violation of the 
antitrust law for Chrysler to force them 
to pass the discount on. 

This plan makes parts more readily 
available for owners of Chrysler prod- 
ucts since these independent trade out- 
lets normally do not stock such parts. 
Chrysler states that it is hopeful that 
such outlets will enjoy a strengthened 
competitive position as a result of this 
new merchandising plan. In May 1966, 
Chrysler extended this wholesale com- 
pensation plan to practically all other 
automotive parts. 

Chrysler Motors Corp. is to be com- 
mended for this progressive action. It 
is to their credit that they have recog- 
nized the equities of the independent 
garagemen in this matter and have al- 
tered their pricing structure so as to 
provide the maximum amount of com- 
petition. Quite obviously this program 
is beneficial to the consumer as well as 
the independent businessman in the 
automobile repair industry. 

It is to be regretted that General 
Motors and Ford Motor Co. have not 
seen fit to follow suit. The fact that 
Chrysler has been able to do this suc- 
cessfully demonstrates, beyond the pos- 
sibility of rebuttal, that the matter is 
neither so complex nor so difficult as has 
sometimes been claimed by other manu- 
facturers, It is to be hoped that, in the 
near future, those determining policy 
for General Motors and Ford Motor Co. 
will carefully study the alternatives 
available to them and take such action 
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as may be necessary to promote compe- 
tition rather than continuing their pres- 
ent course of preventing it. The Chrys- 
ler Motors Corp. has provided an ex- 
ample of industrial statesmanship which 
the rest of the industry would do well to 
follow. 


MERGER OF FOOTBALL LEAGUES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to authorize the 
merger of two or more professional foot- 
„ball leagues, and to protect football con- 
tests between secondary schools from 
professional football telecasts. The leg- 
islation is similar to a measure, S. 3817, 
approved by the Senate on September 
26, 1966. 

Enactment of this legislation this year 
would enable the American Football 
League and the National Football 
League to merge into a single profession- 
al league without the fear that they will 
be in violation of the Federal antitrust 
laws. While I generally look with a 
jaundiced eye upon proposals for anti- 
trust law exemptions, I believe that the 
present proposal is sound. 

I have been assured that the 24 exist- 

ing professional football teams will con- 
tinue to operate in their present loca- 
tions and that six new teams will be 
‘added to the merged league in the 
future—Miami and Atlanta this year, 2 
more in 1968, and another 2 later. 
I I am told that the merger would not 
adversely affect present professional 
football players, but that future bonuses 
paid to college players entering the pro- 
fessional league would be reduced. It is 
felt that this reduction in bonus pay- 
ments will enable professional teams to 
raise minimum salaries and adjust cer- 
tain inequities which have been adversely 
affecting the morale of established pro- 
fessional players. The addition of more 
teams will also increase employment op- 
portunities for coaches and players. 

The bill would extend to high schools 
the same protection from the telecasting 
of professional football games that has 
obtained for some time for colleges. 
This protection prohibits the telecasting 
of a professional game by a station lo- 
cated within 75 miles of the game site of 
a college or high school game during the 
September—December season when such 
games are traditionally played. 


LEGISLATION TO SAVE PASSENGER 
SERVICE 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 

tend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation providing 
for an 18-month moratorium on further 
passenger train discontinuances. Since 
the enactment of section 13a as a part 
of the Transportation Act of 1958, 467 
interstate and 343 intrastate trains have 
ceased operating in this country. 

This number represents well over half 
of all passenger trains in existence in 
1958. The law, as it presently exists, per- 
mits the effective discouragement of pas- 
senger patronage by the railroads, and 
many railroads have taken full advan- 
tage of that permission. It is no wonder 
that Judge McLaughlin, in the New Jer- 
sey Ferry case, the first Federal court 
called upon to interpret the provisions 
of section 13a, referred to them as an 
“invitation” to the railroads of this Na- 
tion to rid themselves of passenger traffic. 

On August 30, 1966, we in the House 
passed H.R. 15963 to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation entrusted with 
the implementation of the President’s 
policy for improvement in the quality 
and service rendered by the Nation’s rail- 
roads. What remnants of interstate 
passenger train service will be available 
for administration and improvement? 

In addition, we are all aware of our 
deliberations and actions to further the 
efforts of the President to improve, with 
substantial Federal financial assistance, 
the quality and service of the Nation’s 
railroads, as. demonstrated recently by 
the Urban Mass Transit Act, and the 
High-Speed Ground Transportation Act 
of 1965. One can conjecture that many 
millions of taxpayers’ dollars could con- 
ceivably be spent in the near future for 
the construction of new lines serving 
points where passenger service has been 
previously discontinued, or for the resto- 
ration of service over remaining lines. 
These are dollars which need not be ex- 
pended if the railroads are impeded in 
their accelerated drive to virtually elimi- 
nate all passenger train service. 

My recommendation for a legislative 
remedy provides for a moratorium on 
further passenger train abandonments 
so that the new Department and those 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for implementation of the above de- 
scribed acts, and the policy of the ad- 
ministration, can reasonably act to 
achieve their objectives. 

Furthermore, a Department devoted to 
the development of the most efficient 
utilization of all forms of transportation 
cannot possibly succeed so long as there 
exists a law which, first, directly dele- 
gates to the railroads the authority to 
determine the extent of passenger train 
service in the United States; second, per- 
mits the removal of passenger trains 
without evidentiary justification; third, 
fails to provide the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with authority to impose 
conditions upon discontinuance of pas- 
senger train service which the Commis- 
sion may find are required by the public 
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interest; and fourth, impresses upon the 
Commission unreasonable and unjusti- 
fied time limitations. 

My bill is intended to remedy this in- 
consistency by expressly providing a 
moratorium whereby no further passen- 
ger train service will be discontinued 
pending the creation of the Cabinet-level 
Department. It would seem logical that 
this moratorium be extended for at least 
18 months so that the studies and other 
functions of the Department can help 
bring some unity into the Federal policy 
on rail passenger service in the United 
States. 


SATELLITE COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce and the Subcommittee on Com- 
munications and Power, I have become 
familiar with the many complexities re- 
lating to satellite communications and 
the Communications Satellite Corp. An 
article by Mr. Ray Connolly appeared in 
the Electronic News on September 19, 
illustrating the problems facing the 
common carriers in their relationships 
with Comsat. As Mr. Connolly indicates, 
these issues will have to be settled by the 
Federal Communications Commission if 
we are to maintain a strong, viable, and 
competitive international telecommuni- 
cations system which will be in the best 
interest of the public. 

I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to this September 19 arti- 
cle, which follows: 

Comsat AND Irs COMPETITION 
(By Ray Connolly) 

WasnHincTon.—“If you don’t like the tele- 
phone company,” someone once observed, 
“you can always use two Dixie cups and a 
long piece of string.” 

The limited competition permitted among 
common carriers and distilled in this ex- 
pression is coming back to haunt their regu- 
lators at the Federal Communications Com- 
mission as it tries to cope with the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp. 

Interestingly, Comsat has not argued that 
its efforts to squelch competition and even- 
tually set up its own manufacturing arm 
are only following a pattern established 
earlier by the common carriers themselves, 
Instead, it is pressing its privilege as an en- 
tity created by Act of Congress to rebut 
challengers to its position as a communica- 
tions satellite monopoly. 

Wrapped in the mantle of its “Congres- 
sional mandate,” Comsat, for example, pro- 
tests that a new high-capacity cable between 
the United States and Puerto Rico proposed 
by two common carriers—A.T. & T. and 
ITT—would represent a competitive threat 
to the revenues of its planned Virgin Islands 
ground station. No doubt it would, but 


Comsat’s legal argument against the cable 
3215 pretty wild distortion of national 
Policy.“ 
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Comsat says its mandate is to establish a 
global satellite communications system as 
quickly as possible. To achieve this, it 
argues, the system must have heavy traffic 
on its channels in order for the system to be 
economical. The A.T. & T.-ITT cable would 
siphon off some traffic with its proposed 
720 voice channels. Thus, says Comsat, the 
common carriers’ plan would be opposed to 
established national policy as it applies to 
Comsat. 

Countering this, the carriers correctly con- 
tend that there is no Federal policy that 
implies, much less states a preference for 
satellites over cables, and, further, both 
types of system can survive competitively. 
But even though it be a king, Comsat has 
found it difficult to think nobly in its effort 
to turn a profit. 

A second step to eliminate competition 
from another direction came within weeks 
of the cable protest early this summer. That 
was Comsat's declaration that it would build 
its own R&D center here with an eye to ex- 
panding the facility about 1970 into a full- 
fledged production facility for communica- 
tion satellites. 

Step three came when the corporation— 
with support from the White House and 
Pentagon—ignored a ruling by the FCC, to 
which it is ostensibly subject, that only 
common carriers may deal with it directly 
for communications satellite services. 

The ban on direct negotiation with Comsat 
included all Government agencies except 
NASA, which FCC characterized as “a unique 
circumstance.” Nevertheless, the Defense 
Department and Comsat continued their ne- 
gotiations for Comsat to provide 30 channels 
to the Defense Communications Agency on 
the synchronous satellite Intelsat II sched- 
uled to be stationed over the Pacific at the 
end of October along with another to serve 
the Atlantic from a point over the Indian 
Ocean. 

Comsat president, Joseph V. Charyk, ex- 
plained the corporate view of the FCC judg- 
ment only 2 weeks ago before the Military 
Operations Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Government tions. “It is 
our interpretation of the law (the Communi- 
cations Satellite Act of 1962) that there are 
no restrictions on the Government dealing 
directly with the corporation when the Ex- 
ecutive Branch decides that it desires to 
do so.” 

Dr. Charyk threw in a bit of melodrama to 
persuade the Congressmen. “It would be, in- 
deed, a sorry situation,” he said, “if the avail- 
ability of these facilities to meet the impor- 
tant needs of our Defense Department (in 
Vietnam) were allowed to be delayed or frus- 
trated by actions aimed at winning a par- 
ticular position or establishing a particular 
precedent.” 

The essential argument that the rule of 
law—particularly that which shall establish 
a precedent for all future Comsat dealings 
with government—should be subordinated to 
the immediate requirements of the Execu- 
tive branch in its pursuit of a limited war 
was not worthy of Dr. Charyk. 

FCC argues correctly that common car- 
riers that have always provided Government 
agencies with communications channels in 
the past would be hard hit if DOD and others 
were allowed to bypass them and deal directly 
with Comsat. Yet pressure on FCC to “re- 
consider” its judgment is heavy. The White 
House Office of Telecommunications Manage- 
ment threatens to take the issue to the Con- 
gress or, if necessary, the courts. It will take 
more guts than the FCC previously has 
shown for it to maintain its position. 

While there are many overlapping and con- 
sequently unclear issues that have come out 
of the formation and operation of Comsat, it 
is clear that President Johnson could not 
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honestly repeat today what he told the final 
meeting of the corporation’s interim direc- 
tors 2 years ago. After justifiably praising 
their effort to make a new idea a reality, he 
went on to say, “The law creating this cor- 
poration reaffirms our devotion to private 
enterprise and private initiative. But it does 
more. This law reiterated our resolve to pro- 
tect and preserve private ownership as part- 
ner—not the victim—of Government’s cur- 
rent role in research and development.” 

That assertion is subject to challenge to- 
day as Comsat, despite its public stock, has 
disregarded the judgments of the FCC in a 
way that no other corporation would dare. 


CONSTRUCTION BILL STATEMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. OHanA] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of this bill is to 
provide for the safety and health of all 
workers in the building trades and con- 
struction industry working in all Federal 
and federally financed or assisted con- 
struction projects. 

Accidental death and injury in this 
Nation are at the epidemological stage, 
striking down more citizens than any 
combination of diseases, at a dollar loss 
to the people and the economy of many 
millions of dollars. 

It is incongruous when consideration 
is given to the fact that hundreds of 
millions of dollars are being devoted to 
developing technical knowledge to over- 
come diseases which affect less numbers 
of people than accidents, yet there is in 
existence sufficient technical knowledge 
and sufficient methodology about acci- 
dent prevention to reduce a very large 
majority of the incidence of accidents 
and turn lost billions of unproductive 
dollars into the economy with minimum 
Federal expenditures. j 

Accident records indicate that the 
numbers of injuries are on the rise. The 
construction industry is typical of the 
problem. The facts are these: 

First. Construction in this Nation is 
at an alltime high and increasing, with 
contracts valued at $29 billion in force. 

Second. Except for the mining, the 
construction industry has the highest 
frequency and severity injury rates of 
any major industry in the Nation and 
has, over the years, been climbing. In 
1945 there were over 19 disabling in- 
juries for every million man-hours 
worked, with 2,270 days lost for every 
million man-hours worked. In 1965 this 
has grown to over 28 disabling injuries 
and 2,642 days lost for every million 
man-hours worked. 

Third, For every disabling injury the 
average time lost by the construction 
worker is 93 days. In 1965 construction 
workers lost 224 million days due to 
injuries. 

On August 18, 1965, President John- 
son highlighted the importance of oc- 
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cupational safety and health by pointing 
out that the average American worker 
misses over 5 days of work each year 
because of incapacitation and that a re- 
duction of 1 day in the annual rate of 
absence due to incapacitation among 
workers of this Nation would add $10 
billion to the gross national product. 
Here we have an industry that has a 
lost-day average 20 times greater than 
the national average. Imagine what 
could be saved if this 93 days or any 
fraction is cut down. 

The bill I am introducing will direct 
the Secretary of Labor to establish and 
administer safety and health regulations 
for the protection of all workers em- 
ployed on federally financed or supported 
construction projects in excess of $20,000. 

Specifically the bill requires the Secre- 
tary of Labor to— 

First, develop safety and health regu- 
lations with the advice and assistance of 
labor and management groups; 

Second, inspect worksites for unsafe 
conditions and hazards; 

Third, provide consultative safety serv- 
ice to construction companies and labor 
groups; 

Fourth, conduct safety training and 
education programs for construction 
supervisors and workers; and 

Fifth, work with State and local gov- 
ernments where construction work is 
being performed in their jurisdiction. 

This last item involving State and 
local governments is most important in 
that sound administration of technically 
competent safety and health regulations 
as proposed in this bill will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon those States and local 
governments: endeavoring to establish 
nationally accepted safety standards and 
codes in construction. 

The need for this upgrading and mod- 
ernization of standards and codes has 
been cited by two of the major organiza- 
tions in the Nation representing local 
governments. The U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, in June 1966, and the National 
Association of Counties, in July 1966, 
both passed resolutions that the Federal 
Government in conjunction with State 
and local authorities develop national 
performance criteria and standards for 
construction. 

The lack of standard safety codes and 
safety organizations in some local gov- 
ernments in this country is appalling. 
It is a fact that in many of our major 
cities a contractor to build a structure 
must try to comply with as many as 40 
or 50 different codes or ordinances cov- 
ering just one portion of his construction 
plans. City, county, district, State, and 
section codes for the installation of elec- 
trical fittings, for instance, all could be 
different. This not only forces the cost 
of the construction up, it also results 
many times in built-in hazards. 

Establishing safety and health regu- 
lations on all Federal construction proj- 
ects as this bill proposes would have 
the net result of providing a national 
network of basic construction safety 
standards and codes available for uni- 
form application by State, local, and 
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Federal parties, and would provide a 
powerful economic injection into the Na- 
tion’s bloodstream. It would reduce ac- 
cidents in the construction industry; 
where last year the average cost of a dis- 
abling injury was $1,000 and there were 
225,000. of them. The average cost of 
a fatal injury was $30,000 and there were 
2,700 deaths: This means that a stag- 
gering $306 million in preventable loss 
‘was absorbed by the construction in- 
dustry. It also means that 225,000 
workers who were disabled were on 
sharply reduced, or in some cases, no in- 
come; it means that the families of the 
2,700 construction workers who were 
killed are suddenly faced with no regu- 
lar income. 

I am proposing Federal safety and 
health regulations in the federally spon- 
sored construction projects because it 
represents a very large segment of the 
building and. construction trades in- 
dustry, and because it is-a fact that 
where properly drawn and soundly ad- 
ministered Federal safety and health 
regulations have been put into effect, 
injury reductions, as much as 35 per- 
cent over a 5-year period, have been 
achieved. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore,. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 24, in the city of Vineland, N.J., 
an event took place which made me more 
proud than ever to be the Representative 
of New Jersey’s Second District and its 
fine people. 

On that morning, in the newly desig- 
nated Kennedy Memorial Triangle in 
Parvin Park, the Spanish-speaking citi- 
zens of the Vineland area presented to 
the community of Vineland a bust of our 
late, beloved President, John F. Kennedy. 
That memorial was purchased with 
$6,000 which those residents had col- 
lected over a 2-year period in order to ex- 
press their appreciation for all President 
Kennedy accomplished on behalf of 
America’s Spanish-speaking peoples. 

It was an inspiring ceremony, attended 
by the Hon. John C. Bullitt, former U.S. 
Executive Director of the World Bank, 
representing the Kennedy family, and 
addressed by the Hon. SANTIAGO POLANCO- 
ABREU, Resident Commissioner of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, through 
his representative and legislative assist- 
ant, Mr. Alejandro Palau; Mrs. Thelma 
Parkinson Sharp, New Jersey’s civil serv- 
ice commissioner, who represented Gov. 
Richard J. Hughes; State Assembly Ma- 
jority Leader Robert Halpin, who repre- 
sents Cumberland County in the general 
assembly; Mayor Henry Garton, and 
8190 public officials, citizens, and my- 
self. 

I feel the gesture of Vineland’s 7,000 
Spanish-speaking residents in raising 
the funds to obtain this monument and 
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in presenting it to their city is in the 
finest tradition of Americanism which 
President Kennedy inspired during his 
all-too-brief term as our Chief Executive. 
By this means, this group of new Ameri- 
cans, I believe, adequately expressed their 
appreciation for the late President's 
efforts on their behalf. 

It occurred tome during the ceremony 
that all there might pause to recall that 
the only original Americans are the In- 
dians and that our great land is a me- 
lange of nationalities, races and faiths, 
all working together for the common 
ideal of democracy and freedom under 
law. 

The fact that this was called to mind 
by a segment of our population who also 
speak a common foreign tongue makes 
all the more meaningful the realization 
that as our country grows in age, it also 
matures in its dedication to principles of 
equality and opportunity for all. The 
larger our Nation grows and the more 
complex its affairs become, the more im- 
portant this dedication to principle be- 
comes. The monument to the memory 


‘of John F. Kennedy clearly carries the 


message that we have not outgrown our 
heritage, nor are we likely to do so. 

Inscribed on the base of the monu- 
ment, in English and Spanish, is the 
famous Kennedy quotation: 

Ask not what your country can do for you; 
rather ask what you can do for your 
country—Preguntate no lo que tu patria 
puede hacer por ti, sinó qué tú puedes hacer 
por tu patria. 


I believe congratulations are due those 
who labored so long and diligently to 
provide this Kennedy memorial and also 
to the city of Vineland on having in its 
midst so dedicated a Spanish-speaking 
community. 

The Spanish-speaking group was rep- 
resented at the ceremony by Mrs. Doris 
Padro, who made the presentation to 
Mayor Garton; by Mr. Lewis Padro, Mr. 
and Mrs. Felix Rivera, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Maranda, Mr. and Mrs. Ismael Anduja, 
Mr. and Mrs. Juan Romero, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Enrique Custodio. ` 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the message of 
Commissioner POLANCO. ABREU, delivered 
by Mr. Palau, bears reproduction in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a worthy trib- 
ute to the late President Kennedy as he 
was seen through the eyes of a key repre- 
sentative of the Puerto Rican people, and 
I commend it to all Americans. 

His message was as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE RESIDENT COMMISSIONER OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF PUERTO Rico, 
SANTIAGO POLANCO-ABREU, DELIVERED AT THE 
CEREMONY MARKING THE DEDICATION OF A 
Bust or JOHN F. KENNEDY PRESENTED BY 
THE PUERTO RICAN COMMITTEE PRO-KEN- 
NEDY BUST, OF VINELAND, N.J., SEPTEMBER 
24,1966 
Congressman McGratrnH, Mayor Garton, 

representative of the Kennedy family Mr. 

Bullitt, Mrs. -Padró and members of the 

Puerto Rican Committee Pro-Kennedy Bust, 

Mr. Rivera and members of the Acción Social 

Puertorriquefia, distinguished guests, it is 

indeed a privilege to be here to revere the 

memory of President Kennedy. 

To all of you joining in the observance of 
this act, to the members of the Puerto Rican 
Committee Pro-Kennedy Bust, I extend my 
most sincere commendation because today 
you can look back on your great accomplish- 
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ment and say: “We have established here a 
symbol of liberty and social justice.” 

We know, of course, that the Presidents of 
this Nation have been, good and honorable 
man and their names are accorded the re- 
spect of history. Special honors, however, are 
bestowed upon a few—a select group com- 
prising the great American statesmen of all 
times. We know all of them; they performed 
in time of great crisis, and all of them re- 
sponded bravely to the call of duty. 

In parity with them, in the matter of cour- 
age, of statesmanship, and of devotion to 
principle, the remarkable performance of the 
late President John F. Kennedy, to whom we 
pay our deep respects on this occasion, is 
recorded in the history of our Nation. 

The people of Puerto Rico, whom I repre- 
sent in Congress, retain a special feeling of 
high regard for the late President Kennedy. 
The Puerto Ricans have a history extending 
back to the times of Columbus, el Gran Al- 
mirante. 

We haye come a long way through more 
than four centuries of struggle. The hopes 
that sparked this struggle are becoming the 
realities of today. Of these realities I am 
certain that one will outshine all others: In 
rejecting colonialism we have also rejected 
the nationalistic concept of political isola- 
tion. Thus, the people of Puerto Rico made 
some fundamental decisions which started 
a transcendental political and economic asso- 
ciation with the people of the United States, 
through which we both benefit. 

Such association was always. recognized 
and honored in all its merits by President 
Kennedy for he knew that in this small and 
partisan world, Puerto Rico was turning out- 
ward to the human race to show that polit- 
ical and economic associations, made in good 
faith, will erradicate, finally, the miseries 
and wars generated by those who exist, sole- 
ly, in the sterile latitude of a blind national- 
ism. 


On these grounds the Puerto Rican people 
came to the value of.that rare in- 
dividual, the politician with a heart, the 
statesman concerned with human progress 
in fact as well as in theory, the world leader 
wanting not riches for himself but riches 
for the people. 

The late John F, Kennedy was such a man. 
It was he who arose from a background of 
wealth and finery to fight for the rights of 
poor men everywhere. It was he who called 
upon the American people to revive and 
revitalize the American economy for ideal- 
istic purposes rather than mere profit alone. 
He said that it was not enough that a large 
majority of Americans should thrive and 
prosper while a handful still floundered in 
the shadow of social injustice and economic 
despair. He designated America the land 
where dreams might well come true for 
everyone, and directed our course to a New 
Frontier of hope and triumph and accom- 
plishment. 

From the beginning of United States his- 
tory there have been those in the Country 
who have worked in defiance of democratic 
purpose, and in favor of their personal de- 
signs, in the name of class and in the name 
of privilege. John F. Kennedy was born to 
oppose these people as much as he also was 
born to oppose the tyrants of other lands, 
seeking to intimidate the American cause, 

“Let the word go forth,“ he said, from this 
time and place, to friend and foe alike, that 
the torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans . . . unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed 
today, at home and around the world.” 

As a man afflicted with serious physical 
pain much of his life, he championed the 
cause of health and physical well being on 
the part of his fellow American. This was 
reflected in many ways, from the playing of 
touch football on the White House lawn to 
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the presentation of the Medicare. program, 
beneficial to millions of senior citizens. 

As a man concerned for the fate of democ- 
racy in the struggle for world power and 
simultaneously concerned over the possible 
ignition of World War III through negligent 
diplomacy, he preserved with brilliance the 
American position on the international level, 
balancing pliability with resolution, to a 
remarkable degree. 

As a man concerned for the political and 
economic rights of all Americans, he fought 
for those rights in defiance of tradition, en- 
gaging the enemy in the open, for all to see. 
His agents met the foes of racial equality in 
the courthouse square, and the schoolhouse 
door, and made them know the force of social 
justice. There were no back room deals 
about rights and liberties under John F, 
Kennedy. He did all his fighting in the 
broad daylight, where the world could see 
and comprehend and judge the result, and 
history could know the full story. 

In essence, John F. Kennedy was the spirit 
of an emerging American ethic—the spirit of 
the principle that all is not well with Amer- 
ica until all Americans are well; that so long 
as there remains a trace of poverty, a trace of 
injustice, or special privilege, there remains 
also the room for reform. 

The people of Puerto Rico, devoted to 
democratic ideals, and dedicated to serving 
those ideals, shall always revere the name 
and the memory of John F. Kennedy, a 
martyred President who lived and died in the 
interest of honored principle. 

Of the currents flowing in American life 
today, many were inaugurated by the policies 
of this most unusual man, symbolically 
young, courageous, imaginative, creative, and 
concerned for the general welfare. The 
American Nations, blessed with the very same 
characteristics, shall go forward, to realize 
such hopes and dreams in the knowledge that 
the world he sought to create was, in fact, a 
beautiful world and one well worth having, 
at the earliest possible moment. 


SMALL BUSINESS COMMITTEE COM- 
PLETES EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW OF 
SBA PROGRAMS AND POLICIES 


Mr. EVINS of ‘Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the House Small Business Committee 
recently completed a full and compre- 
hensive review of the programs and poli- 
cies of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. This week-long examination of all 
phases of SBA operations was, in my 
view, a constructive and beneficial exer- 
cise of congressional oversight. 

During these extensive hearings the 
Small Business Committee heard a broad 
range of testimony from officials of SBA, 
representatives of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and other executive agencies, 
from officers and directors of small busi- 
ness associations and from small busi- 
nesmen themelves, among others. These 
hearings were held against a backdrop of 
significant change and transition in 
SBA financing, leadership, and policy. 

I am sure you will recall, Mr. Speaker, 
that over a period of time there was a 
persistent and recurrent rumor that SBA 
would be transferred to the Department 
of Commerce, thereby becoming a subor- 
dinate division of one of the Federal 
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Government’s largest Cabinet-level de- 
partments. The testimony at these 
hearings was highlighted by the unequiv- 
ocal assurance by Mr. Bernard Boutin, 
Administrator of SBA, that President 
Johnson has informed him that SBA 
would continue as an independent 
agency—a one-stop shop for the Na- 
tion’s small business. 

Mr. Charles L. Schultze, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, announced 
that the Bureau recognizes that SBA 
performs a vital role in our economy. 
There had been reports that the Bureau 
of the Budget had taken the position 
that SBA had not justified its existence. 
Mr. Schultze, however, pointed with 
pride to the increased assistance pro- 
vided the small businessman of America 
by SBA—citing a 43-percent increase in 
dollar value of assistance rendered and 
a doubling of the number of small busi- 
nesses assisted since 1961. Mr. Schultze’s 
testimony. was most encouraging and 
most helpful. 

As these hearings were held, SBA was 
in the opening phases of its new self- 
financing plan which obtains its revoly- 
ing funds from proceeds of the Sales 
Participation Act, which was enacted last 
May. Under this plan the Appropriation 
Committees will sit and approve the ceil- 
ings for expenditure of the proceeds of 
the participation sales. The only appro- 
priations to be made are for operational 
expenses of SBA. 

Other significant legislation recently 
enacted included a bill which separated 
the disaster fund from the regular busi- 
ness loan fund. These funds heretofore 
have been mingled with the inevitable 
result that business loan funds were 
siphoned off periodically by the heavy 
demands on the disaster reserve. 

The latest interruption in the busi- 
ness loan program occurred last Octo- 
ber 11, 1965, when a moratorium was de- 
clared by SBA on acceptance of business 
loan applications—a moratorium which 
lasted until May 26, 1966. 

In addition to the change brought 
about by this legislation, SBA has new 
leadership under the direction of Ad- 
ministrator Boutin, one of Washington’s 
most seasoned and experienced Federal 
executives. 

Administrator Boutin testified in sub- 
stance that he himself was conducting a 
review of SBA programs and policies and 
that he will not hesitate to make changes 
in policy direction to strengthen small 
business programs. Mr. Boutin said that 
a greater cooperation will be effected be- 
tween all SBA programs and operations 
when a small businessman stops at an 
SBA office for assistance of any kind. 

A brief summary of each major pro- 
gram discussed in the hearings follows: 

BUSINESS LOANS 


Testimony indicated that the amount 
of funds available for SBA loan pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1967 will be in- 
creased 33 percent over fiscal year 1966— 
from $357 million in loans in fiscal year 
1966 to $428 million in fiscal year 1967. 
Loans are being made on the basis of a 
system of priorities set up by adminis- 
trative regulation by SBA which con- 
tends that an excess in the loan demand 
over available funds required a system 
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of priorities. These priorities are’ based 
on such criteria as defense, employment, 
balance of payment, air and water pollu- 
tion, and local economic needs—in that 
order. 

Another limitation by regulation is the 
imposition of ceilings on the sizes of 
loans, which authorizes loans up to $50,- 
000 without bank participation, and up 
to $100,000 with bank participation. 
Administrator Boutin made it clear that 
this arbitrary ceiling.is open to adjust- 
ment as conditions change. The Con- 
gress has set $350,000 as the loan ceiling. 

As chairman of the committee, I made 
this observation to the Administrator: 

This committee does not look with favor 
upon administrative rulings and interpreta- 
tions which dilute and curtail programs es- 
tablished by the Congress. 


The Administrator testified that the 
sale of participation certificates already 
has yielded $350 million and that the sale 
of additional certificates totaling $850 
million is planned. 

Despite the gap in acceptance of loan 
applications, SBA in fiscal year 1966 
made commitments for loans totaling 
$357 million to 10,435 small businesses. 

PROCUREMENT AND MANAGEMENT PROGRAMS 


The committee was assured by Ad- 
ministrator Boutin that he was making 
a careful reexamination of management 
and procurement policies and pro- 
grams—with specific attention directed 
to the effect of the withdrawal in June 
1965 of 46 SBA procurement specialists 
from a program of direct representation 
of the interests of small business at the 
point where Federal contract awards are 
made. An analysis of the awarding of 
Federal prime contracts to small busi- 
nessmen for fiscal year 1966 by my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Mutter]; chairman of our Subcom- 
mittee on Procurement, indicated that 
there had been a decline in the number 


of awards made to small businessmen: 


under the set-aside program. 

Administrator Boutin announced at 
the hearings that he hoped to increase 
the membership of principal prime con- 
tractors participating in a voluntary 
small business subcontract program to 
100 from the present total of 39. 

SBA last year assisted 3,800 small firms 
to obtain R. & D. contracts totaling $80 
million. In this way SBA helped 3,800 
small businessmen get a foothold in the 
future. 

Administrator Boutin testified that in- 
creased emphasis will be placed on man- 
agement assistance programs. He 
pointed out that a loan to a small busi- 
nessman can be ineffective unless the 
proper management techniques are util- 
ized. SBA management specialists coun- 
seled more than 34,000 small business 
owners and managers in 1965. More 
than 7,000 new or prospective business- 
men attended 200 SBA management 
workshops—and Administrator Boutin 
intends to accelerate this program by 
utilizing additional private and govern- 
ment resources. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

There was general agreement at the 
hearings that the small business invest- 
ment company program is, in principle, 
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a sound approach to make equity fi- 
nancing available to small business but 
that the administration and regulation 
of the program have left much to be 
desired. 

These privately operated small busi- 
ness investment companies, authorized 
by the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 as amended, have made $1 bil- 
lion available to approximately 20,000 
small business concerns located in every 
State of the Union. As of today, these 
investment companies have investments 
in more than 12,000 small business con- 
cerns, totaling $560 million. 

However, Administrator Boutin testi- 
fied that roughly one-third—230 of 686— 
of the small business investment com- 
panies currently operating could be 
classified as “problem companies.” The 
Administrator described this situation as 
“frightening” because the Government 
has $75 million invested in these 230 
companies. 

Administrator Boutin informed our 
committee that he has undertaken an in- 
tensive and objective review of the SBIC 
program and is convinced of the validity 
of the principle of the program. There 
is no question, he said, that small busi- 
ness today needs the equity capita] and 
long-term, high-risk loans that such a 
program can provide. 

The Administrator said that steps are 
being taken to assure a closer scrutiny of 
SBIC’s by SBA, including a “complete 
overhaul” of ‘the accounting system. 
The Administrator has also ordered a 
full review of current regulations and 
procedures governing the conduct of this 


program. 

The SBIC program has been criticized 
on the grounds that it has failed to pro- 
vide the benefits for which it was estab- 
lished. It is contended that many of 
these companies are either inactive, are 
failing to provide assistance to small 
business concerns, have been misman- 
aged, or have become self-serving ve- 
hicles of profit for their owners. 

Testimony during our hearings brought 
out the practice of “ecross-breeding” and 
“inbreeding” among some SBIC’s, which 
involves transactions. between related 
companies and reciprocal. transactions 
between some SBIC’s. 

Administrator Boutin suggested that 
consideration might be given to a plan 
whereby SBA would guarantee equity- 
type investments up to a certain per- 
centage, thereby encouraging and stimu- 
lating the constructive, meaningful phase 
of the program—its purpose in being. 

Testimony indicated that the Justice 
Department has failed to expedite cases 
involving litigation against SBIC’s and 
that. this has hampered proceedings 
against companies whose operations are 
open to question, 

Former Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach, in response to a letter from 
me, denied that Justice had not acted 
expeditiously in these matters. He said 
that he had conferred with Administra- 
tor Boutin of the SBA in an effort to 
work out a better relationship between 
the two agencies in their connection. 

LOCAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANIES 


Testimony pointed to the soundness of 
the progressive local development com- 
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pany program, which Administrator 
Boutin testified is being utilized to a 
marked extent in communities of less 
than 50,000 population to assist small 
town and rural areas with limited re- 
sources in building stronger economies 
and providing greater opportunity for 
their people. 

Cities and towns in virtually every 
State of the Union have taken advantage 
of these community development loans, 
which now total 1,000 and amount to 
$200 million—$53 million from loan com- 
munities, $12 million from local banks, 
and $135 million from SBA. 

Ninety percent of these loans have 
been made in communities with a 
population of 25,000 or less and SBA’s 
loss rate on this loan program is two- 
tenths of 1 percent. 

SBA certainly deserves commendation 
for the administration of this program 
and its recognition of its importance to 
small town and rural America. 

POVERTY LOANS 


SBA and the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity jointly administer title IV of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
which provides that loans may be made 
in amounts up to $25,000 for terms up to 
15 years as a part of the war on poverty. 

Testimony developed the fact that 
arbitrary regulations have been estab- 
lished which require small business de- 
velopment centers as a necessary prereq- 
uisite to the approval of any poverty 
loans for a community. Since these 
centers have only been established in 
49 communities in 26 States, the net ef- 
fect of this administrative restriction is 
to exclude much of the Nation from the 
program, 

Most of these centers are located in 
major metropolitan areas, although a 
substantial segment of the poor are 
located in rural areas, and the law re- 
quires an equitable distribution of the 
loans between rural and urban areas. It 
is my recommendation that this pro- 
gram be administered solely by SBA and 
that the loans be made on the basis of 
the merit of the individual application, 
omitting the overlapping and duplicating 
restrictive small business development 
centers as a prerequisite. The Dingell 
amendment recently adopted on this 
subject should be most helpful. 

Administrator Boutin said that he 
would carefully consider these sug- 
gestions and was in the process of re- 
viewing the program. 

To date 1,800 poverty loans totaling 
$19 million have been approved. 

CONCLUSION 


The week-long hearings constituted a 
searching but constructive examination 
that will help to improve SBA operations 
in its challenging year of change and 
transition. The two basic problem 
areas—the small business investment 
company program and the economic op- 
portunity program—are being carefully 
reviewed with a view to the implementa- 
tion of improved procedures and policies. 

Testimony indicated that SBA is 
changing with the times and endeavor- 
ing to achieve greater coordination 
among its programs. The agency is also 
implementing Administrator Boutin's 
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“team concept” to focus all of its re- 
sources on the problems of a small busi- 
nessman who seeks assistance. 

Witness after witness testified that the 
objectives and purposes of SBA pro- 
grams are laudable and worthwhile. 
Helpful new legislation—the Sales Par- 
ticipation Act and the act separating 
business and disaster funds, among 
others,—and the constructive, concerned 
approach of Administrator Boutin points 
to a bright and promising future for 
SBA. 

Administrator Boutin was commended 
by committee members for his direct 
approach in dealing with SBA problems 
and programs—and generally, his plans 
and suggestions were well received. The 
committee is looking forward to an im- 
proved program and progress for the 
American small businessmen. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate 
by Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed, 
with amendment in which the concur- 
rence of the House is requested, bills of 
the House of the following title: 

H.R. 15963. An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

S. Res. 309 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election: of Francis R. 
Valeo, of the District of Columbia, as Sec- 
retary of the Senate, effective October 1, 
1966. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to-the bill (H.R. 
16559) entitled “An act to amend the 
Marine Resources and Engineering De- 
velopment Act of 1966 to authorize the 
establishment and operation of sea grant 
colleges and programs by initiating and 
supporting programs of education and 
research in the various fields relating to 
the development of marine resources, and 
for other purposes.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, for October 
3, 4, 5, and 6, on account of business in 
district office. 

Mr, CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
HOLIFIELD) for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 

Mr. GRIDER (at the request of Mr. 
FRIEDEL), from September 30 through 
October 8, on account of official business. 

Mr. Macxre (at the request of Mr. 
O'Hara of Michigan), for September 30, 
on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee, for 60 minutes, 
on Monday, October 3; to revise and ex- 
tent his remarks and to include extrane- 
out matter. 

Mr. Savior, for 30 minutes, on October 
4; to revise and extend his remarks and 
to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
TEN), for 10 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLAwWS.d N) and to revise 
and extend their remarks and include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, IR., for 5 
minutes, today. 

Mr. FINDLEY, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Moore, for 20 minutes, on Oc- 
tober 3. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Curtis and to include extraneous 
matter in his remarks during general de- 
bate on the tax bill. 

Mr. WII IIS to revise and extend his re- 
marks. 

Mr. Gray and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. KUNKEL to revise and extend re- 
marks made in Committee of the Whole 
today on H.R. 17607 and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks immediately following 
the remarks of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer] and to add extraneous 
material. 

Mr. PHILBIN in two instances and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee to revise and 
extend his remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter in the body of the RECORD, 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DEL CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Patren) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Corman in two instances. 

Mr. Vivian during debate on H.R. 17607 
and to include extraneous matter, charts, 
and tables. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1468. An act for the relief of Dorothy 


Eyre; and 
S. 2295. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Rubino. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
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that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 11487. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 

urposes; 

H.R. 14019. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize addi- 
tional appropriations, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 14088, An act to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize an 
improved health benefits program for retired 
members of the uniformed services and 
their dependents, and the dependents of 
active duty members of the uniformed serv- 
ices, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 16557. An act to provide for the re- 
fund of certain amounts erroneously de- 
ducted for national service life insurance 
premiums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines, and to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that cer- 
tain payments under that title shall be made 
at a rate in Philippines pesos as is equivalent 
to $0.50 for each dollars authorized; 

H.R. 16608. An act to amend the charter 
of Southeastern University of the District of 
Columbia; and 

H.J, Res. 1308. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 50: minutes, p.m.), un- 


der its previous order, the House ad- 


journed until Monday, October 3, 1966, 
at 11 o'clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2769. A letter from the Administrator, 
Federal Aviation Agency, transmitting a re- 
port of the commissary operations for fiscal 
year 1966 in the Federal Aviation Agency, 
pursuant to the provisions of 5 U.S.C. 596a; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2770. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
79, The Iowa Tribe of Indians, Petitioner v. 
The United States of America, Defendant, 
and docket No. 145, The Kickapoo Tribe of 
Indians, Petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 60 Stat, 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2771. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
61, The Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mon- 
tana, Petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: | 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11782. A bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a de- 
duction for additions to a reserve for certain 
guaranteed debt obligations, and for other 
p es; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2157, Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BURLESON: Committee on House 
Administration. House Resolution 1028. 
Resolution providing funds for the Commit- 
tee on House Administration (Rept. No. 
2158). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R, 18021. A bill to amend the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 2159). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York: Committee on 
Appropriations, H.R. 18119. A bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Commerce, the judiciary, and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 2160). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11660. A bill relating to inter- 
est on income tax refunds made within 45 
days after the filing of the tax return; with 
amendment (Rept, No. 2161). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marines and Fisheries. H.R. 13447, A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior in 
cooperation with the States to preserve, pro- 
tect, develop, restore, and make accessible 
estaurine areas of the Nation which are valu- 
able for sport and commercial fishing, wild- 
life conservation, recreation, and scenic 
beauty, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2162). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. HR. 10700. A bill 
to authorize the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation “Agency to release restrictions 
on the use of certain real property conveyed 
to the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for airport pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 2163). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 13665, A bill 
to amend the Federal Airport Act to extend 
the time for making grants thereunder, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No, 2164). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. ' 

Mr. GARMATZ: Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. H.R. 14699. A bill 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
develop, through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, practicable and eco- 
nomic means for the production by the com- 
mercial fishing industry of fish protein con- 
centrate; with amendment (Rept. No. 2165). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 18112. A bill to amend the Internul 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18113. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 18114. A bill to amend the U.S. Hous- 
ing Act of 1937 to provide that future in- 
creases in social security benefits shall be 
disregarded in determining whether families 
in low-rent housing projects meet the ap- 
plicable income limits; to the Committee 
on Ba and Currency. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 18115. A bill to suspend, except for 
facilities to control air or water pollution, 
the investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of cer- 
tain real property; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 18116. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R, 18117. A bill relating to the status of 
volunteer firemen’s organizations for pur- 
poses of liability for Federal income taxes 
and reports; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 18118. A bill to provide for the ad- 
mission into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY of New York: 

H.R. 18119. A bill making appropriations 
for the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related agen- 
cies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 

By Mr. DOWDY: 

H.R. 18120. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from football telecasts; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 18121. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 (75 Stat. 732); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18122, A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KING of New York: 

H.R. 18123. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional football 
telecasts: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 19124. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools fgrom professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI;: > 

H.R. 18125. A bill to amend: section 13 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
for an 18-month moratorium on the discon- 
tinuance of any passenger service by rail; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 1 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 18126. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an individual 
a deduction from gross income for deprecia- 
tion of the value of his savings due to infia- 
tion; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. MAY: 

H.R. 18127. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
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education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R, 18128. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18129. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18130. A bill to eliminate certain in- 
equities between State-chartered and fed- 
erally chartered financial institution in the 
conduct of interstate business; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 18131. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'HARA of Michigan: 

H.R. 18182. A bill to promote health and 
safety in the building trades, and construc- 
tion industry in all Federal and federally 
financed or federally assisted construction 
projects; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROGERS. of Colorado: 

H.J. Res. 1311. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to proclaim National Asthmatic 
Treatment Week; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H. Con. Res. 1025. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
the Food and Drug Administration relating 
to the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WYATT: 

H. Con. Res. 1026. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND: RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 18133. A bill for the relief of Dr. Amit 

Goswami; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 18134. A bill for the relief of Moon 
Yam Jew (also known as Kee Won Jang and 
Kee W. Jang); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 18135. A bill for the relief of Sau Lin 
Chu (also known as Sow Sam Chu); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.R. 18136. A bill for the relief of Arnold 
Hardy Kimball; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Br. GERALD R. FORD (by request): 

H.R. 18137. A bill to authorize the Presi- 
dent to award the Medal for Merit to Oskar 
J. W. Hansen in recognition of his extraor- 
dinary artistic achievement in the execu- 
tion of the sculpture Liberty at Yorktown; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PICKLE: 

H.R. 18138. A bill for the relief of Alfred 

Stewart McCorkle and Mrs. Joyce Anne Mat- 
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thews McCorkle; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 18139. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Fiordilino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 18140. A bill for the relief of Julita 
Sidiarin Hepolo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. ALAN 
BIBLE, a Senator from the State of 
Nevada. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O God, the hope of our Nation, we 
have sinned against Thee and each other 
as a country and a world. Help us. 
through this prayer of repentance of our 
sins, to find a new life of love, opportu- 
nity, and peace for all men, 

Give wisdom to the rulers of our land. 
We pray for a just peace in Vietnam and 
throughout the world. We pray for 
brotherhood, understanding, and, sound 
minds in our cities. We know that 
death, destruction, and hate must not 
reign in our, streets. À 

Cause us to ponder what we have done 
and are doing to ourselves. Give us the 
inner resource to find a just solution to 
a feeling of injustice and persecution. 

Implant within us a right spirit 
through the power of Thy holy spirit. 
Hh: pray in the name of Jesus, our Lord. 

en. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING’ PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 
U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 30, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, ALAN BIBIE, a Senator from 
the State of Nevada, to perform, the duties 
of the Chair during my absence, 
Cari HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BIBLE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President, pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Mansrienp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
September 29, 1966, was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate of 
September 29, 1966, 

Mr. McCLELLAN, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, reported favorably, 
with an amendment, on September 29, 
1966, the bill (S. 2191) to provide for 
the civil commitment of certain persons 
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addicted to the use of narcotic drugs, 
and submitted a report (No. 1667) 
thereon, which was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States, submitting nomina- 
tions, were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Jones, one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 15111) to provide 
for continued progress in the Nation’s 
war on poverty, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills and joint resolu- 
tion, and they were signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore: 


S. 196. An act for the relief of George 
Fraise; 

5.373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor M. 
Ubieta; 

S. 1468. An act for the relief of Dorothy 


Eyre; 

8. 2091. An act for the relief of Joaquin U, 
Villagomez; 

S. 2295. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Rubino; 

S. 2540. An act to authorize the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construction 
by the United States and Mexico of an inter- 
national flood control project for the Tijuana 
River in accordance with the proyisions of 
the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, 

and for other purposes; 

H.R. 11487. An act to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 14019. An act to amend the Foreign 
Service Buildings Act, 1926, to authorize ad- 
ditional appropriations, and for other pur- 


poses 

HR. 14088. An act to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10, United States Code, to authorize an 
improyed health benefits program for retired 
members of the uniformed services and their 
dependents, and the dependents of active 
duty members of the uniformed services, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 16557. An act to provide for the re- 
fund of certain amounts erroneously de- 
ducted for national service life insurance 
premiums from the pay of former members 
of the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines, and to amend title 38 of the United 
States Code to provide that certain payments 
under that title shall be made at a rate in 
Philippine pesos as is equivalent to $0.50 for 
each dollar authorized; 

H.R. 16608. An act to amend the charter of 
Southeastern University of the District of 
Columbia; and 

H.J. Res. 1308. Joint resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes, 


HOUSE BILL PLACED ON THE 
f CALENDAR 
The bill (H.R. 15111) to provide for 
continued progress in the Nation’s war 
on poverty, was read twice by its title and 
placed on the calendar. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


Br. Mr. CANNON, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 9916. Act an to amend title 10, United 
States Code, with respect to the nomination 
and selection of candidates for appointment 
to the Military, Naval, and Air Force Acade- 
mies, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1670). 

By Mr. SALTONSTALL, from the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3834. A bill to amend chapter 141 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
price adjustments in contracts for the pro- 
curement of milk by the Department of 
Defense (Rept. No. 1668). 

By Mr. SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with an amendment: 

H.R. 16646. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to authorize the award 
of exemplary rehabilitation certificates to 
certain individuals after considering their 
character and conduct in civilian life after 
discharge or dismissal from the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 1669). 

By Mr. NELSON, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 8034. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make certain grants to the Menominee In- 
dian people of Menominee County, Wis., and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1671). 


PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORTS 
ON WEST FORK RIVER AND TRIB- 
UTARIES, WEST VIRGINIA (S. DOC. 
NO. 109) 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], I present a letter 
from the Secretary of the Army, trans- 
mitting a report dated July 22, 1966, 
from the Chief of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army, together with accom- 
panying papers and illustrations, on a 
review of the reports on West Fork River 
and tributaries, West Virginia, requested 
by the Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed as a Senate docu- 
ment, with illustrations, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 


By Mr. HICKENLOOPER: 

S. 3874. A bill for the relief of Capt. 
Donald D. Folkers; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS: 

S. 3875. A bill providing for the designation 
of the gravesite and the ancestral home of 
Jane Addams in Cedarville, Stephenson 
County, Ill., as national historical landmarks; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Dovcntas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

S. 3876. A bill for the relief of Dr. Noel O. 

Gonzalez; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. ERVIN: 

8.3877. A bill for the relief of Richard B. 
Jones; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. J. Res. 196. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to provide that the voluntary 
admission or confession of the accused in a 
criminal prosecution shall be admissible 
against him in any court sitting anywhere 
in the United States, and that the ruling of 
a, trial judge admitting an admission or con- 
fession as voluntarily made shall not be 
reversed or otherwise disturbed by the Su- 
preme Court or any inferior court established 
by Congress or under its authority if such 
ruling is supported by competent evidence; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ENTITLED “DETEC- 
TION AND PREVENTION OF 
CHRONIC DISEASE UTILIZING 
MULTIPHASIC HEALTH SCREEN- 
ING TECHNIQUES” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER submitted the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 110); which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Special Committee 
on Aging four thousand additional copies of 
hearings held September 20, 21, and 22; 
1966, in Washington, D.C., titled “Detection 
and Prevention of Chronic Disease Utilizing 
Multiphasic Health Screening Techniques.” 


RESOLUTIONS 
NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT 
RELATING TO ELECTION OF 
FRANCIS R. VALEO TO BE SECRE- 

TARY OF THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a reso- 
lution (S. Res. 308) notifying the Presi- 
dent of election of Francis R. Valeo, of 
the District of Columbia, to be Secretary 
of the Senate, effective October 1, 1966, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES RELATING TO 
ELECTION OF FRANCIS R. VALEO 

| TO BE SECRETARY OF THE SEN- 
ATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD submitted a resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 309) notifying the House 
of Representatives of election of Francis 
R. Valeo, of the District of Columbia, to 
be Secretary of the Senate, effective Oc- 
tober 1, 1966, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
Bas appears under a separate head- 

.) 


TRIBUTE TO RETIRING SECRETARY 
OF THE SENATE, THE HONORABLE 
EMERY L. FRAZIER 
Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 

Dirksen) submitted a resolution (S. 
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Res. 310) paying tribute to retiring 
Secretary of the Senate, the Honorable 
Emery L, Frazier, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the morning hour were ordered limited 
to 3 minutes. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there be no reports of commit- 
tees, the clerk will proceed to state the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF 
GENERAL SESSIONS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Austin L. Fickling, of the District 
of Columbia, to be associate judge of the 
District of Columbia court of general 
sessions for the term of 10 years. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


n 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, of 
Illinois, to be Under Secretary of State. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THuRMOND] would like to have 
the Recorp show that if he were present, 
he would vote “Nay”. on the confirma- 
tion of this nomination. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the nomination of Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach not only is an excellent one 
but portends much good for the Nation 
in the troublous months and years ahead. 
Mr. Katzenbach has been an outstand- 
ing Attorney General. He has been most 
constructive in his discussions with the 
leadership—and there have been many— 
on both sides of the aisle. He has shown 
himself to be a man of reason, integrity, 
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and determination. I am delighted that 
his nomination is to be acted on shortly. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the sentiments expressed by the 
distinguished majority leader. It was my 
pleasure, at the invitation of my senior 
colleague from Illinois [Mr. DOUGLAS], 
to be present and to present Mr. Katzen- 
bach to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

My relations with him go back almost 
to the time when he took the oath as 
Deputy Attorney General in 1960, when 
we were active in the field of civil rights. 
I had a chance to appraise the temper, 
capacity, and appearance of Mr. Katzen- 
bach, and I regard him very highly. He 
is a man of extraordinary perception. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
think this appointment is an excellent 
one. I have had the privilege of know- 
ing Mr. Katzenbach ever since he was 
a student at the Yale Law School, some 
20 years ago. He has a distinguished le- 
gal record. He has always been inter- 
ested in and for some years has special- 
ized in international affairs. 

Mr. Katzenbach’s work in the Depart- 
ment of Justice has been distinguished, 
and I join my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] and the minority leader in say- 
ing that I believe the President is to be 
commended upon this appointment. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am de- 

lighted. to vote for the confirmation of 
Nicholas Katzenbach. I have known, 
liked and admired him for many years 
and believe that he will bring to this job 
the common sense, imagination, and 
vigor that is so necessary for its success- 
ful performance. 
I I believe, too, that his singularly well- 
trained and wide reaching mind will keep 
an open door when it comes time to con- 
sider new approaches and directions in 
policy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is, Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach to be Under 
ee of State? [Putting the ques- 

on. 

The nomination was confirmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. George W. Calver, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Navy, retired, for 
appointment to the grade indicated, pur- 
suant to article II, section 2, clause 2, of 
the Constitution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to say a word of commendation 
upon the retirement of soon-to-be Vice 
Adm. George W. Calver, who has served 
Congress for many years—indeed dec- 
ades—with dedication, devotion, and 
skill. It is my understanding that he 
will be retiring 1 week after his nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

We wish him well. We thank him for 
his many courtesies, his outstanding 
Services, and his practice in the field of 
medicine, and particularly for the good 
advice, good counsel, and good succor 
that he has given to Members of Con- 
gress down through the years. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, it 
must be at least 34 years ago that I made 
my first visit to the Capitol physician, 
Dr. Calver. I have been seeing him off 
and on ever since that time. He has 
served not only the Members of the House 
and Senate well, but also all the em- 
ployees on Capitol Hill. We often forget 
that there are 3,700 or 3,800 persons 
working on this hilltop, and they are 
free to go into his office, because it is in 
the nature of an infirmary. But it is 
something more than that, because the 
staff there is attendant upon the health 
habits of Members of Congress and of 
their office and committee staffs. Dr. 
Calver has taken his work seriously in 
order to keep us physically well, in order 
that we might more effectively pursue 
our work. 

I wish him well. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
may I add to the remarks of the two 
leaders of the Senate that the Committee 
on Armed Services unanimously voted 
this promotion on the retirement of Dr. 
Calver. We all know him. We have all 
had assistance from him in one way or 
another. He has always been conscien- 
tious in his duties. I join in wishing 
him well upon his retirement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
Pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomi- 
nation of Lt. Comdr. Richard F. Gordon, 
Jr., U.S. Navy, for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade indicated in the Navy, 
in accordance with article I, section 2, 
clause 2, of the Constitution. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the Air Force, in 
the Army, and in the Marine Corps, 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the President be immediately 
notified of the confirmation of these 
nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The President will be so notified. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


_ Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


ADMINISTRATION OF OATH OF 
OFFICE AS SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE TO FRANCIS R. VALEO 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 


submit two resolutions and ask that they 
be read. f 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair requests the Senator 
from Montana to defer the submitting of 
the resolutions so that the Chair may 
recognize the Secretary of the Senate, 
Mr. Emery L. Frazier, who will escort 
Mr. Francis R. Valeo to the rostrum. 
The Chair will administer the oath of 
office to Mr. Valeo, whose term will begin 
on October 1, 1966. 

Mr. Emery L. Frazier, accompanied by 
Mr. Francis R. Valeo, advanced to the 
desk, where Mr. Valeo was administered 
his oath of office by the Acting President 
pro tempore, as follows: 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Do you, Francis R. Valeo, solemnly 
swear that you will support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and do you, 
Francis R. Valeo; Secretary of the Senate 
of the United States of America, solemnly 
swear that you will truly and faithfully 
discharge the duties of your said office, to 
the best of your knowledge and abilities? 

Mr. VALEO. Idosolemnly swear. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. My heartiest congratulations, 
Frank Valeo. Applause, Senators 
rising.] 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the two 
resolutions be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. ' The clerk will state the first of the 
two resolutions. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 308 

Resolved, That the President of the United 
States be notified of the election of Francis 
R. Valeo, of the District of Columbia, as Sec- 
retary of the Senate, effective October 1, 1966, 


The resolution (S. Res. 308) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The second resolution will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 309 

Resolved, That the House of Representa- 
tives be notified of the election of Francis R. 
Valeo, of the District of Columbia, as Sec- 
retary of the Senate, effective October 1, 1966. 


The resolution (S. Res. 309) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 


RESOLUTION OF COMMENDATION 
OF EMERY L, FRAZIER UPON HIS 
RETIREMENT AS SECRETARY OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a third resolution and ask that it 
be read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

S. Res. 310 


Whereas, upon the retirement of its Sec- 
retary, Emery L. Frazier, the Senate wishes 
to express {ts appreciation for his 33 years of 
service as an employee of the Senate, and 

Whereas the said Emery L. Frazier at all 
times has discharged the difficult duties and 
responsibilities of his office with high effi- 
ciency, and abiding devotion, and 

Whereas his unsurpassed service and his 
unfailing dedication to duty have earned for 
him our affection and our esteem: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved, That Emery L. Frazier be hereby 
commended for his long, faithful and exem- 
plary services. 


The resolution (S, Res. 310) was con- 
sidered and agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when the Senate concludes its business 
this week, the Secretary of the Senate, 
Mr. Emery Frazier, will have served the 
Senate for 33 years. 

During those years, Mr. Frazier 
has made a host of friends, not only in 
his capacity as a Senate employee, but 
as an official of the Democratic National 
Conventions, as a member of the Coast 
Guard Reserve, and simply as a warm 
and generous human being. He is a rare 
person who, while humble and self- 
effacing, is quietly but highly effective. 
In his many years in the Senate, he has 
maintained the highest standards of 
courtesy and efficiency. 

Mr. President, I want to speak briefly 
in behalf of the resolution, which says all 
too little about a man who is modest and 
unassuming, but a man of great dignity 
and integrity. 

Emery L. Frazier’s many years of serv- 
ice have always been distinguished by 
his impartial consideration of all Sen- 
ators.. He has been truly devoted to the 
mores, rules, traditions, and customs of 
the Senate. 

So it-is with a sense of sadness that 
I note his retirement, but gladness that 
I note he will remain among us, assuming 
those responsibilities which only he is 
capable of assuming. 

Friends of Emery Frazier, recognizing 
in him his many outstanding qualities, 
held a testimonial luncheon in his hon- 
or on Friday, September 16., In attend- 
ance were the Vice President, the ma- 
jority and minority leaders of the U.S. 
Senate, the majority and minority whips, 
officials of the Coast Guard, and many 
of his friends. A record was kept of 
Vice President HUMPHREY'S opening re- 
marks and of Emery Frazier’s response. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that the transcript be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

TESTIMONIAL TO Hon, Emery L. FRAZIER, 
SECRETARY OF THE U.S, SENATE, IN THE 
SENATORS’ CONFERENCE ROOM, THE CAPITOL, 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1966 

DISTINGUISHED GUESTS 

Hon. Husert H. HUMPHREY, Vice President 
of the United States. 

Hon. MIKE MANSFIELD, United States Sen- 
ator from the State of Montana and Majority 
Leader. 

Hon. Evererr MCKINLEY Dimksen, United 
States Senator from the State of Illinois and 
Minority Leader. 

Hon. RusszLL B. Lone, United States Sena- 
tor from the State of Louisiana and Majority 
Whip. 

Bon. THOMAS H. KucHet, United States 
Senator from the State of California and 
Minority Whip. 

Vice Admiral Paul E. Trimble, Assistant 
Commandant of the United States Coast 
Guard. 

Rear Admiral Mark A. Whalen, Chief of 
Staff of the United States Coast Guard. 

Captain Frank M. Fisher, Jr., Congres- 
sional Liaison Officer of the United States 
Coast Guard. 
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MASTER OF CEREMONIES 

Darrell St. Claire, Chief Clerk of the 
United States Senate. 

Mr. St. OLARE. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
Vice President of the United States. 

[Applause, guests rising.] 

The Vice Presipenr. Our distinguished 
and honored friend Emery: It is wonderful 
to have this privilege to break bread with 
you and with Admiral Trimble, Admiral 
Whalen, Captain Fisher, Senator MANSFIELD, 
Senator DmKgsEN, and those others who are 
here to honor you today. 

I see that I am in the presence of some 
powerful and influential men. I appreciate 
your tolerance, Everert, in permitting me to 
make these remarks. You are a man of 
understanding, good spirit, and compassion. 

All of these qualities my majority leader 
has in abundance. He has exemplified them 
in his relationship to me for many years. 

I am happy that I was invited to partici- 
pate in this pleasant luncheon in honor of a 
wonderful friend of the United States Senate 
and a personal friend to everyone in this 
room. 

Emery, I have been checking up on you. 

Mr. FRAZIER, You have? Goodby! 
[Laughter,] 

The Vick PRESIDENT. The information that 
I obtained from the records kept by the dif- 
ferent branches of our government indicates 
that you are a man of sterling character, 
high intelligence, and intense loyalty. Be- 
sides that, you are a Democrat, Please don’t 
take that as being derogatory. 

I saw you looking that way, 
Kuck... [Laughter.] 

Emery was telling me that he has been 
participtaing in Democratic National Con- 
ventions since 1932, He also told me that 
in 1948 he saw a fellow at the convention 
who was waving his coat. His shirt sleeves 
were rolled up, and his collar was open. 
Somebody said, “Who is that?” 

Emery said, “It must be a delegate.” He 
Was not sure, because the man obviously 
was not conducting himself in a manner 
becoming a delegate. He looked down the 
list, checked, and found out that it was 
HUMPHREY, [Laughter.] 

Since that time, Emery Frazier has been 
exhibiting all of the outstanding qualities 
of character that I have attributed to Sena- 
tor MaNsFretp and Senator Dirxks—en—toler- 
ance, understanding, good spirit, compassion, 
and, above all, a willingness to live and let 
live. 

All of us know that Emery has served 
the Senate of the United States for thirty- 
three years. He also has been a member of 
the Coast Guard Reserve. That is why we 
are honored today by the presence of the 
Assistant Commandant of the Coast Guard 
and his fellow officers. 

During World War II, Emery was active in 
the Reserve here, even though during that 
time he was Legislative Clerk and later Chief 
Clerk of the Senate. Now, of course, he holds 
the position of Secretary of the Senate. 

But we really are here to honor him as 
the man who defended our shores, As I said 


Senator 


has been in the Coast Guard there has been 
no invasion of our shores. [Laughter.] In 
peace and in war, he has served us well. 

I have here a document that I am privi- 
leged to read and present to you, Emery. 
It says: 

“SENATE OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
“Washington, D.C., September 16, 1966. 

“To Emery L. Frazier, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, an officer and a gentleman of the highest 
order, this sword in recognition of his honors 
as Senate antiquarian, serene parliamen- 
tarian, soft counselor, and, by good nature, 
our esteemed friend.” 

It is signed by a host of your friends. I 
shall not read all the names, because the 
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list goes on and on, As a matter of fact, 
there are many more who would have liked 
to sign. But we have rather high standards. 
We have limited the number of signatures 
that have been placed on this document. 

I have not made a formal presentation. 
This is a lethal weapon. We are going to 
unveil it now and make the presentation to 
you. I can think of no one who is more 
richly deserving of it. 

I do not know whether during your serv- 
ice in the Coast Guard you were given a sword 
as beautiful as this or one that carried with 
it all the thought that this particular sword 
carries with it. But at long last, Captain, 
you receive this sword under the most peace- 
ful auspices. [Presenting sword.] You are 
receiving it from an officer of the Govern- 
ment who has far less authority than this 
sword has. [Laughter.] 

I see that it is engraved. For a peaceful 
man, this sword does look out of character, 
[Applause, guests rising.] 

Mr. FRAZIER, Mr. President, Senator MANS- 
FELD, Senator DERKSEN, Admiral Trimble 
and friends in the Coast Guard, and close 
personal friends: 

Sometimes the voice is mute. It is then 
that the heart speaks loudest, Frankly, my 
heart is warm; and if you listen carefully, 
you can probably hear my knees knocking 
and keeping time with it, It warms at the 
friendly faces that I see around me. 

In memory, there are other friendly faces, 
associations of yesterday, recollections that 
grow brighter with the passing years. 

As a youngster, I was fortunate to be 
elected to the Legislature of my home State 
of Kentucky. I realized after the session 
closed that I was more interested in the me- 
chanics of the operation of the Legislature 
than I was in the political philosophy in- 
volved. I did not realize how much that 
experience had affected me until many years 
afterwards, when I became an employee of 
the United States Senate. I found that I 
had more or less acquired knowledge that is 
not printed in primers or found in textbooks, 
but is derived from association with people 
who are actively engaged in the legislative 
processes of our States and Nation. 

Although I left a good law practice in Ken- 
tucky, I would not exchange the honors that 
have been given me here at the hands of my 
good friends and associates, and being per- 
mitted to say proudly that I have been the 
Legislative Clerk, Chief Clerk, and the Sec- 
retary of the United States Senate, for the 
honor of being regarded as a great lawyer 
in my home State. They are experiences 
that could not be had in any other endeavor. 
So I am indeed grateful. 

Any success that I have had here I can 
attribute to these smiling and familiar faces 
that I have known.and worked with over the 
years. Their coopération and their loyalty 
have made it possible. The words of love and 
appreciation that I wish to express as I now 
hold this treasured gift are difficult to utter 
without the display of some emotion. Nev- 
ertheless, I am grateful for the high honor 
evidenced by this engraved sword, 

John Paul Jones was honored with a sword. 
The history books are filled with accounts of 
the use of swords as evidence of recognition 
in the bestowing of the highest honors. I do 
not belong to that group. Ido not merit this 
honor, Nevertheless, if my friends are some- 
times zealous in their expressions of affec- 
tions, it is with inward pride that I publicly 
express my humility. 

What else can I say? The heart is warm, 
but the words are mute. Again, I am grate- 
ful. 

Applause, guests rising.] 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to me 
Emery Frazier is a very, very unusual 
person. I had to journey to Kentucky 
to dedicate the Alben Barkley Library 
in order to find out a little more about 
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him, and the rest of it I have gleaned 
from conversation with his friends. 

He comes from Kentucky. He is an 
attorney-at-law. He was elected to the 
Kentucky Legislature. He became com- 
pletely entranced, not merely by the ac- 
tion of the legislature and by its author- 
ity as a legislative body, but rather by 
the procedures that made it operate, and 
5 became a point of emphasis in His 
life. 

He gave particular attention to that, 
and in due course he was brought to 
Washington by Alben Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, as I recall, and he has been here 
a long, long time. 

He has so steeped himself in the dis- 
charge of administrative work, and has 
become so expert, to say the least, that 
it is not often that someone will be found 
who has a particular flair for procedure 
in the work of a legislative body and finds 
it more entrancing than anything else. 

We are the gainers. We have been 
enriched by his presence. I salute him 
and wish him well in his retirement. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. Mr, President, I 
wish to add a word to what the majority 
leader and the minority leader have said 
about Emery L. Frazier. 

I have come in personal contact with 
him through his research work on the 
Senate Seal, as a result of which the 
Senate adopted a resolution establishing 
the little pamphlet as a Senate docu- 
ment. It is a historic document and will 
be of value in the days to come. 

I have also noted that he has done 
research on the terms of various Sen- 
ators, starting with the days of George 
Washington. All of those historical ef- 
forts of research will be of value to us 
in days to come. 

I join the leaders in congratulating 
Emery Frazier on his service and wishing 
him well in the future. I know that he 
will continue to be of help to us in the 
near future, as well as in the distant 
future. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, my earliest memory of the Senate 
is as a boy of about 16 years of age, visit- 
ing Washington, sitting in the gallery, 
and observing the Senate in operation. 
Emery Frazier had been working for the 
Senate for about 11 years at that time. 
He has worked devotedly for the Senate 
from that date forward, including the 
17 years—almost 18 years, now—that it 
has been my privilege to serve in the 
Senate. 

He never denied any Senator any 
courtesy, cooperation, or help, or any 
overtime work that might be requested 
of him to help Senators and the Senate 
to proceed with its work. 

I suppose that Democrats have a 
fondness for him because he was the 
reader at our national conventions, 
where he read our resolutions and helped 
us to carry on business. But on both 
sides of the aisle he is loved and highly 
regarded, and he has continued his serv- 
ices with us under both Democratic and 
Republican leadership. 

It is sad for me, as it is for other Sena- 
tors, to see Emery Frazier retire, but I 
am happy that we will have the privilege 
of visiting with him from time to time, 
because one who has served so long and 
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faithfully in this body cannot leave 
without, from time to time, returning 
to the scene where he worked so hard, 
long, and tirelessly to help Senators get 
on with the business of the Nation. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, Frank 
Valeo has just undertaken a very difficult 
task. I am not referring particularly to 
the duties of the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. I am referring to the great diffi- 
culty which he will have in maintaining 
the splendid record which has been made 
in this body and for this body by Emery 
Frazier. 

I do not think I can express in words 
what I feel about the work of Emery 
Frazier and what we all owe to Emery 
Frazier. 

As far as the Senate is concerned, he 
has been completely impartial. Until 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. LONG] 
mentioned it a few moments ago, I did 
not realize that Emery had been a Dem- 
ocrat all this time. 

I wish to join with those who wish 
him well. I know he is not going to 
retire by any means. I wish him well 
because we can look forward to more 
valuable work and help from him. 

I wish Frank Valeo well. While he may 
not excel the record made by Emery 
Frazier, he will be very lucky if he can 
equal it. I hope he comes close to it, 
anyway, and I believe that he will. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I wish to join Senators in paying 
a tribute, both of pleasure and regret, 
to these two fine public servants Frank 
Valeo, who will be the Secretary of the 
Senate, and Emery Frazier, who is re- 
tiring after an unusual contribution to 
the Senate and good government over 
more than three decades, I know of no 
men who are higher in moral qualifica- 
tions and deyotion to duty, public and 
otherwise, than these two men. 

I have known Frank Valeo much more 
intimately than I have known Emery 
Frazier, although I have known Emery 
longer. I have had occasion on the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations over the 
years to have considerable association 
with Frank Valeo when he was a member 
of the staff, and before that when he 
was an adviser in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, on loan from the 
Library of Congress, They are both 
capable men, of whom the Senate and 
the country can be proud. 

I wish Frank Valeo all the best in his 
new job as Secretary of the Senate. I 
know that he has a full realization of its 
importance. 

I also wish Emery Frazier well, and 
much health and happiness in the years 
to come—as well as continued association 
with us. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I should 
like to join my colleagues in saluting 
Emery Frazier on his retirement. 

I wish to state that I am particularly 
glad that he is being succeeded by Frank 
Valeo, a man of singular intelligence, 
judgment, and character, who truly fits 
the responsibility of his new position. 

He will be a true successor to Mr. 
Frazier. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
join with my colleagues today who are 
expressing their appreciation of Mr. 
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Frazier’s fine service to the Senate and 
their regret that he leaves us today. 

It has been a pleasure for me to have 
worked with Emery Frazier for the past 
several years. His courtesy and efficiency 
have impressed those of us who have 
been in daily contact with him, and we 
will miss him indeed in the days and 
weeks to come. 

I wish him well, and a long and happy 
period of retirement. I hope that he will 
return to visit us here from time to time, 
knowing that he will surely be welcome. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. BIBLE). The Presiding Officer 
wants to associate himself with the re- 
marks made concerning both Emery 
Frazier and Frank Valeo. 

I have known Emery Frazier for many, 
many years. I knew him at the time I 
worked my way through law school back 
in 1934. My memories of him are keen 
and wonderful over the years in which 
our friendship has ripened. Emery 
Frazier has done many important favors 
for me, and they have really been ap- 
preciated. 

I wish him well in his retirement. 

I also wish nothing but the best for 
my good friend Frank Valeo as he under- 
takes his new position as Secretary of 
the Senate. 


DESIGNATION OF GRAVESITE AND 
ANCESTRAL, HOME OF JANE AD- 
DAMS AS NATIONAL HISTORICAL 
LANDMARKS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica has produced large numbers of cap- 
tains of industry and inventors, but it 
has produced very few saints. 

One such saint, the only authentic 
one I have ever known, was Jane Ad- 
dams, of Hull House. She was born in 
Cedarville, III., and spent her life on the 
near West Side of Chicago. 

Jane Addams was the embodiment of 
compassion, good will, and intelligent 
sharing of the problems of the common 
life. 

Mr. President, I introduce for appro- 
priate reference a bill to provide for the 
designation of the gravesite and the an- 
cestral home of Jane Addams in Cedar- 
ville, in Stephenson County, Ill., as na- 
tional historical landmarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3875) providing for the 
designation of the gravesite and the an- 
cestral home of Jane Addams in Cedar- 
ville, Stephenson County, III., as na- 
tional historical landmarks, introduced 
by Mr. Doveras, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


PROVISION OF BORDER HIGHWAY 
ALONG THE U.S. BANK OF THE RIO 
GRANDE—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 936 
Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. TOWER) sub- 
mitted amendments, intended to be pro- 

posed by Mr. Tower, to the bill (S. 2630) 

to provide a border highway along the 

U.S. bank of the Rio Grande River in 

connection with the settlement of the 
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Chamizal boundary dispute between the 
United States and Mexico, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—AMENDMENT 
AMENDMENT NO. 937 

Mr. DIRKSEN (for Mr. TOWER) sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by Mr. Tower, to the bill (S. 
3164) to provide for continued progress 
in the Nation’s war on poverty, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at their next 
printing, the name of the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] be added as 
a cosponsor to the bills (S. 3845) to make 
a certain land donation and certain site 
clearance work by the city of Hartford, 
Conn., eligible as local grants-in-aid for 
purposes of title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 and (S. 3846) to make certain non- 
cash grants-in-aid by the city of Hart- 
ford eligible as local credits for purposes 
of title I of the Housing Act of 1949. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 30, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 196. An act for the relief of Georges 
Praise; 

S. 373. An act for the relief of Dr. Victor 
M. Ubieta; 

S. 1468. An act for the relief of Dorothy 
Eyre; 

S. 2091. An act for the relief of Joaquin 
U. Villagomez; 

S. 2295. An act for the relief of Guiseppe 
Rubino; and 

S. 2540. An act to authorize the conclusion 
of an agreement for the joint construction 
by the United States and Mexico of an inter- 
national flood control project for the Tijuana 
River in accordance with the provisions of 
the treaty of February 3, 1944, with Mexico, 
and for other purposes. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF SEA GRANT 
COLLEGES AND PROGRAMS—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr, PELL. Mr. President, I submit a 
report of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments of the Senate to the 
bill (H.R. 16559) to amend the Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966 to authorize the establish- 
ment and operation of sea grant colleges 
and programs by initiating and support- 
ing programs of education and research 
in the various fields relating to the devel- 
opment of marine resources, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 
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The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Oct. 4, 1966, pp. 24958-24960, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the report? 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object—and I have 
no intention to object—I did not know 
that this was morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It is in order. It is a privileged 
matter. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I know that it 
is a privileged matter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair is advised that it is in 
order even during the morning hour. 

Mr. HICKENLOOPER. I thank the 
Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Rhode Island? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move 
adoption of the conference report: 

The conference report was agreed to. 


REMOVING THE BARRIERS OF 
RELIGIOUS MISUNDERSTANDING 
AND PREJUDICE 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, one of the 
most significant and historic trends of 
our time is the removal and reduction of 
barriers of misunderstanding and preju- 
dice that for centuries have separated 
the divisions of creed and doctrine. 

Much of the impetus for this great 
change in attitude and atmosphere 
came from the epochal papacy of Pope 
John XXIII and from the sweeping ef- 
fects of the Vatican II Council which he 
convened. 

As I stated in this Chamber not long 
ago, the results of such a vast shift in 
human attitudes is exerting a continu- 
ing impact on international affairs and 
on the long-range prospects for peace. 
Of equal significance is the internal im- 
pact on the churches and denominations 
of all faiths around the globe, and on 
their relationships with one another. 

In this regard, I am particularly proud 
to note that a distinguished Catholic 
clergyman and editor of my State has 
taken a leading role in expanding the 
area of interfaith understanding and in 
demolishing the ancient barriers of sus- 
picion and distrust. 

Father Edward Flannery has made his 
influence felt through his work as editor 
of the weekly diocesan newspaper in 
Providence, the Visitor, and through his 
scholarship and study, reflected in his 
book entitled “The Anguish of the Jews.” 

This past summer Father Flannery at- 
tended the International Conference on 
Jewish-Christian relations at Newham 
College, Cambridge University, England, 
and he delivered there an excellent talk 
on Jewish-Catholic relations in the 
United States. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text 
of Father Flannery’s talk as supplied by 
the press department of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. 
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There being no objection, the talk was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

To say, rightly; that Jewish-Catholic rela- 
tions in the United States were never better 
is gratifying but it does not say very much. 
It says little if only because in the past these 
relations have not been the best; they could 
‘only have been expected to improve. 

I do not wish to imply that they were very 
bad. In general they were no better or no 
worse than Jewish-Christian or Jewish-non- 
Jewish relations. 

These latter of course have always. left 
something—and sometimes a great deal—to 
be desired. 

On the other hand, they have never 
equaled the rabid and endemic variety of 
anti-Semitism which has marked much of 


Europe’s history. 


Except for a few outbreaks in the 20s and 
30s, American anti-Semitism was made up 
for the greater part of a peculiar brand of 
middle class exclusiveness, a status-seeking 
of a nativistic coloring. It has been called 
“polite” or “genteel” anti-Semitism. 

By its standards, it would never be coun- 
tenanced that a Jew be insulted to his face 
but it might permit an uncharitable com- 
ment on his leaving the room; it would al- 
low one to count Jews among one’s very best 
friends—until of course they sought a resi- 
dence next door or membership in the club. 

In early America, as an immigrant popula- 
tion, Catholics suffered in common with 
Jews and Negroes the brunt of the nativistic 
animus, but as they climbed up the social 
ladder they tended to identify with their 
predecessors and to indulge in their prej- 
udices and their brand of anti-Semitism; 
but in this they did not particularly distin- 
guish themselves. 

The only exception was Father Charles E. 
Coughlin, the famous radio priest of the 
1920s, who indulged in anti-Semitic prop- 
aganda and drew unfavorable attention to 
Jews. His magazine Social Justice and his 
Christian Fronters organization continued 
his efforts for some time after. 

That Catholics on the whole have main- 
tained a solidarity with their fellow citizens 
in the matter of anti-Semitic prejudice is 
confirmed, in part, by a recent sociological 
analysis of American anti-Semitism by Drs. 
Glock and Stark in their recently published 
Christian Beliefs and Anti-Semitism. 

The California sociologists discovered in 
their basic study, for example, that the pro- 
portion of high scoring Catholics in anti- 
Semitic prejudice was 29% as against 33% 
of all Protestant groups; and in their control 
sampling 22% of Roman Catholics scored 
high as against 37% of Protestants. 

If I can allude with a certain satisfaction 
to the better situation of Catholics in these 
figures, it is my intent to show that they 
are not very different from other Christian 
bodies in this regard. 

In a closer analysis the Glock-Stark study 
showed, in effect, that Catholics were gen- 
erally situated between the fundamentalist 
and the liberal Protestant groups in anti- 
Semitic scoring. 

I do not wish to indicate my total agree- 
ment with the methodology of the Glock- 
Stark study. I think that their evaluation 
of orthodoxy as a sort of fundamentalism, 
their manner of determining religious par- 
ticularism, and their overall assumptions 
that the anti-Semitic etiology proceeds in 
one direction, that is, from religious beliefs 
to anti-Semitic opinions and never inversely 
tend to weaken their findings. 

This last assumption is, I believe, particu- 
larly questionable. A correlation between re- 
ligious beliefs and anti-Semitism at the pres- 
ent time cannot be assumed necessarily to 
ae the same dynamics it did in his- 

ry. 
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That a correlation still exists is sufficiently 
proved by the Glock-Stark studies, Their 
apparent assumption that present-day anti- 
Semitic opinions, if conjoined with religious 
opinions unfavorable to Jews, are always 
the result of the latter is, however, not so 
proved. It does not take into account those 
cases, which seem to be numerous, of those 
who derive their anti-Semitism from secular 
sources but dress them in religious garb to 
bolster them. 

In an age as secularized as our own I do 
not think that even in religiously oriented 
persons religious belief is of decisive impor- 
tance in issues that are usually dictated by 
social pressures, 

For all this, the Glock-Stark studies are 
valuable in pointing out that a substantial 
link between religious and anti-Semitic opin- 
ion is still prevalent. This finding in itself 
is important and sufficient grounds for seri- 
ous concern, 

But since Professors Glock and Stark com- 
menced circulating their questionnaires in 
1961, things have greatly improved. Since 
then several things have occurred which 
serve powerfully to cut the bond betwen 
anti-Semitism and Catholic beliefs. 

I am convinced that another study of the 
Glock-Stark kind would show a considerable 
diminution of anti-Semitic opinion among 
practicing Catholics today. 

The overarching event which has effec- 
tuated the change is the Second Vatican 
Council and its so-called Declaration on the 
Jews. Nothing in Catholic history in or out 
of America has acted so strongly as a dis- 
solvant of the anti-Semitic animus among 
Catholics. 

The declaration as finally formulated has 
not, I recognize, pleased everyone; and much 
has been said in its evaluation. Rare are 
those who are entirely pleased with it, but 
few those who reject it entirely. 

To my mind, too much attention has been 
paid to the wording of the final text and 
the “watering down” of the original draft. 
And it is too often forgotten by Jews that 
the declaration was intended for Catholic 
ears and, therefore, had to be written in a 
Catholic idiom and, furthermore, that it was 
not the aim of the council to forgive or ex- 
onerate Jews of deicide but only declare that 
as a people they were never guilty of it. 

Perhaps the declaration’s main defect was 
its failure to refer contritely to the role the 
Church played in the development of anti- 
Semitism throughout Christian history. 
But this and all other criticisms tend to fade 
from view when we place the document in 
its historical context. 

The last time a general ecumenical coun- 
cil took up the question of Jews was at the 
Council of Basel in the 15th century. It was 
decreed by that council that Jews be forced 
to wear a distinctive garb, inhabit a sepa- 
rate quarter of the community, be excluded 
from public office and from university de- 
grees, and be made to hear Christian ser- 
mons. á 

A comparison of Basel and Vatican II shows 
wħat a giant step forward the latter has 
taken to improve Jewish-Catholic relations. 

But to see the council declaration in its 
final perspective one would have to go back 
to Jewish-Christian beginnings. 

The declaration actually puts aright a 
grave distortion of almost 2,000, years’ stand- 
ing. I have in mind not only the council's 
repudiation of anti-Semitism but also its re- 
jection of the deicide charge and its reas- 
sertion of a portion of the Pauline theology 
of Judaism—to all practical purposes a dead 
letter in Christian history—which concedes 
to Judaism a special place in the Christian 
outlook. I refer here of course to Romans, 
chapters 9 to 11. 

The primary problem of the council dec- 
laration is not one of interpretation, how- 
ever, but one of implementation, Thus far 
it has been well implemented, though much 
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remains to be done. I am not prepared to 
give a survey of what has been done in our 
country. For this I would have to depend 
largely on Jewish or Jewish-Christian or- 
ganizations, principally the American Jew- 
ish Committee, the B’nai B’rith, and the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. 

There has been a veritable explosion of 
Jewish-Catholic exchanges on different levels. 
The task of inventorying this effort has yet 
to be done. It is a task which, for the 
Catholic side, will be done by the American 
Bishops’ Commission on Jewish-Catholic Re- 
lations under the chairmanship of Bishop 
Francis P, Leipzig. 

This commission plans soon to issue a set 
of guidelines of American Jewish-Catholic 
Relations, to establish formal contact with 
the various Jewish agencies and organiza- 
tions, and to survey and assist the many- 
sided spontaneous efforts that are taking 
place in this field. 

I, as Rabbi Marc H. Tanenbaum, look for- 
ward to the institution of some permanent 
agency, preferably in Rome, which will devote 
itself to Jewish-Catholic relations on a 
world-wide scale. On the Catholic side there 
is nothing in principle to prevent or delay 
its creation. Perhaps the chief problem will 
be Jewish reaction to the idea. 

There is controversy among Jews, as you 
know, regarding the question of Jewish- 
Christian conversations. A certain Orthodox 
opinion will have none of it. Orthodox Rabbi 
Soloveitchik of Yeshiva University, and many 
others, would always limit the dialogue to 
the pursuit of purely social goals. Professor 
Berkovits of Hebrew Theological College in 
Tilinois believes that an embittered past ren- 
ders any dialogue with Christians impossible 
for at least another hundred years, and, fur- 
bears gure sees little value in them at any 

e. 

But there are many Jewish scholars who 
are confident that not only social collabora- 
tion but fruitful theological exchanges with 
Christians are not only possible but should 
be pressed forward with urgency. 

I might refer here to the altogether special 
view of Professor Marcus Barth, who believes 
that it is imperative for Christians to involve 
Jews in an intrinsic way in the Christian 
ecumenical movement. His position is a 
challenging one. Yet I believe that he has 
skirted around some of the difficulties by 
redefining the aim of the ecumenical move- 
ment. For him this aim is no longer the 
pursuit of Christian unity but rather unity 
in the service of the one true God. Perhaps 
his chief contribution to our discussion is 
not his redefinition of ecumenism but rather 
this new avenue that he has opened up. 

The position I take in this paper is that 
the ecumenical movement admits of degrees 
and that Jews and Christians can participate 
in most of them, . 

In general, I should like to touch upon 
three main issues: 1) the exclusion of Ju- 
daism from a strictly Christian ecumenism; 
2) the obligation incumbent on both the 
church and the synagogue to assess and revise 
their concept of the other, particularly with 
regard to the notion of Israel; and 3) the 
possibility that Catholicism and Judaism 
may seek in each other insights, truths, and 
even correctives which might lead to mutual 
enrichment. 

As to the first, I can assume that no Jew 
aspires to enter into the final chamber of 
Christian ecumenism, in other words, into 
the pursuit of Christian creedal unity. He 
can be no more than academically interested 
in inter-Christian distinctions, and the 
Christian could have no more than an aca- 
demic interest in expounding these to him. 
Indeed one of the first requisites of genuine 
dialogue is that it be kept free of proselytiz- 
ing. The suspicion which some Jewish 
spokesmen entertain concerning Christian 
sincerity on this point seems to me to place 
them outside the pale of true ecumenism. 
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I may, if he will permit, refer here to cer- 
tain fears which Rabbi Tanenbaum has ex- 
pressed elsewhere concerning a centripetal 
force in Christianity which might end in a 
super-church and in a pan-Christian exclu- 
sivism that would imperil pluralism. 

I do not consider these fears warranted. 

All Christian churches must reckon some- 
how or other with the clearly expressed will 
of Christ that all may be one,” that all His 
sheep be “in one fold,” as recorded severally 
in the Gospels. 

I would not speak here of a super-church 
but of a single church, more or less loosely 
constituted. 

It is understandable that on this point 
Jewish historical memories should induce a 
certain uneasiness. The single church they 
knew in the Middle Ages was in a sense a 
super-church which did indeed lead to ex- 
clusivism. But history must repeat itself 
only for those who do not understand it. 

Iam optimistic enough to believe that the 
ecumenical movement is an irreversible 
process. 

It is perhaps best for us to restrict our 
ideal of pluralism to economic, social, and 
cultural spheres and not for its sake to 
canonize religious divisions. I make, you 
see, a distinction between religious pluralism 
as a practical necessity and as a goal ever to 
be sought in itself. 

Ancient. Judaism dreamt of universal 
unity, as did Christianity after it, and as do 
most who are committed to what they con- 
sider the summum bonum. 

I am convinced, for all this, that any 
unity that Christian ecumenism may pro- 
duce is not one that any Jew has to fear. 
Its very dynamics will enhance the Jewish- 
Christian bond. 

The experience of the Middle Ages is there 
to warn us, not to serve as a model, 

My second point, which space limitations 
force me merely to hint at, concerns revi- 
sions Christianity and Judaism must make 
vis a vis each other. 

What the Jewish revisions might be I 
leave to Jewish ecumenists. I shall content 
myself, on the Christian part, hardly more 
than to re-enunciate the principle. It has 
been stated by the Vatican Council's Decree 
on Ecumenism and in Pope Pauls’ Ecclesiam 
Suam. In these documents it is acknowl- 
edged that God’s truth and grace overflow 
the visible boundaries of the Church and 
that the spiritual and moral values of other 
religions should be appreciated. 

The day is past for Catholics to see in 
differing faiths nothing but error, heresy, and 
evil. If the Church does not see in non- 
Catholic religions the complete way to sal- 
vation for all men, it sees in them, none- 
theless, ways of grace and truth for their 
own sincere members and as manifestations 
of goodness and true value in a world where 
the real forces of evil are all too clearly dis- 
cernible. 

The foregoing principles need to be ap- 
plied with respect to Judaism more perhaps 
than to other faiths if for no other reason 
than that in the past it was the most deni- 
grated and maligned of all and because, in 
St. Paul’s words, “God does not repent of 
His promises.” The Jewish people, in other 
terms, even after Christ, remain a people of 
election. 

A difficulty arises, of course, with respect 
to the concept of Israel. Jews take strenu- 
ous exception to the notion that they are 
the Old Israel and that theirs is the Old 
Testament, which were nothing but a prepa- 
ration, a prefiguration of Christ, of the 
Church, a praeparatio evangelica in the ter- 
minology of the Fathers. 

Their chagrin is understandable. The 
difficulty is real however. 

Is not to deny the Christian the right to 
see Israel as a preparation for Christ actually 
to destroy the very foundations of Chris- 
tlanity, something which no one, ecumeni- 
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cally speaking, has a right to do? Should 
not Jews object only to Christians seeing 
Israel as nothing but a preparation for the 
Church? 

It is perhaps in this direction that a com- 
promise on this difficult question can be 
sought. The Christian would continue to 
see the roots of his Christian faith in the 
Judaic heritage, yet look upon present-day 
Judaism as a living reality. The Jew, other- 
wise stated, would allow the Christian his 
belief that Christianity is the fulfillment of 
Judaism; the Christian would approach 
post-biblical Judaism with a religious respect 
and reverence. 

Perhaps the most promising avenue of 
approaching Jewish-Christian ecumenism 
centers about our third issue: Can Christians 
and Jews acquire in their dialogue truths 
or insights, or at least new emphases, which 
would not alone lead to a better understand- 
ing of the other but to a positive enrichment 
or purification of their own faith? Have 
we advanced far enough in our discussions 
to take this turn? It is Jewish-Christian 
ecumenism in high gear. 

Again I defer to Jewish spokesmen to an- 
swer for Judaism, and merely offer a few 
suggestions that may contribute toward a 
Catholic answer to the question, 

Already Father Gerald Sloyan has boldly 
stated: “Perhaps the least apprehended truth 
is the basic Jewishness of Christianity, the 
latent Christianity of Judaism, and the near 
impossibility of speaking of the two in terms 
of a relation. When there is a condition of 
identity, the word ‘relation’ has no place; 
when one regards two things in relation, he 
thereby assumes them to be distinct, dis- 
parate.” 

Is this mere hyperbole? Has it any basis 
in factor in potentiality? These questions 
open a vast area before us, and I shall merely 
broach an answer to them. 

First, there are the Jewish contributions 
of the past. Our central act of worship, the 
Mass, divides into two parts, which we now 
call the Liturgy of the Word and the Liturgy 
of the Eucharist. The first of these is largely 
a derivative of the praise-thanksgiving serv- 
ice of the synagogue known in the Hebrew as 
berakah; and the second, of course, of the 
chaburah meal or Passover with its un- 
leavened bread and cups of wine. 

Then there is the concept of the People 
of God, which we find in the New Testament, 
to be sure, but have to resort to the Old Tes- 
tament for its origin and its pristine mean- 
ing. 

There is no need to go further into the 
well-traversed ground of our extensive litur- 
gical indebtedness to Judaism; it has been 
competently done by many others. 

I should rather turn to the future and 
inspect the possibilities of discovering new 
contributions from Judaism. 

Let me start with a historical reference. 
Anyone familiar with the first four cen- 
turies of our era is aware of the de-Judaizing 
process that went on. By the end of the 
first century the Church and synagogue were 
in full conflict and as the Church gained 
the ascendency a de-Judaization of a severe 
sort took place. 

One recalls the difficult efforts made to 
separate the calendar of Easter from that 
of the Passover and of the change from the 
Sabbath to Sunday worship. One recalls 
the practice of the apologists of the time to 
denigrate the Old Israel in order to en- 
hance the New Israel, the Church. The 
Church was not only seen as built on the 
Old Covenant but upon its ruins. 

Judaism after Christ was considered com- 
pletely repudiated by God, unfaithful from 
the beginning, an “eyil contagion,” and the 
like. A definite trend toward Marcionism 
could be found in several of the early apolo- 
gists, who lost the Pauline tradition of Is- 
rael’s special place in the Christian perspec- 
tive entirely from view. 
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An actual Judaeophobla emerged which 
reached its high point in St, John Chrysos- 
tom, who, in order to discourage the faith- 
ful from consorting with Jews or indulging in 
Jewish practices, attempted to blacken the 
synagogue in terms so vile as to shock the 
modern ear. 

I do not wish to belabor this picture, but 

simply to ask whether in its zeal for de- 
Judaizing, the Church of those days did 
not carry the process too far. And if it 
did; can we not ask whether in a certain 
sense the Church can and should not be re- 
Judaized today. 
Christianity has often been seen, on the 
cultural level, as an amalgam of elements 
deriving from Greece, Rome, and Israel. 
Some believe that it is in the proper har- 
mony and balance of these elements that 
Catholicism is at its healthiest. 

But has not the Greco-Roman element 
predominated? Do not our tendencies to- 
ward juridicalism or legalism and our multi- 
plication of devotions stem from the Ro- 
man heritage, and our scholasticism and ra- 
tionalization of dogma from the Greek? 

Has not, on the other hand, the Judaic 
element in our faith been slighted; so as 
to create an imbalance in the Church, an 
imbalance which, I might say, the Second 
Vatican Council has purported to correct? 

I cannot give here anything like a com- 
plete inventory of the qualities of the Judaic 
heritage which should belong to a full con- 
cept of the Catholic tradition, which exist 
at least de jure in it. Let me mention quick- 
ly a few. 

1. From the rigid monotheism of Judaism 
cannot a Christian gain a greater sense of 
the transcendance and majesty of God? Is 
not this sense an antidote to excessive 
anthropomorphism in religious devotion? 

2. Is not the prophetic principle, so amply 
exemplified in Judaism, a corrective of our 
juridicalism and institutionalism? 

3. Is not the concept of secularity, upon 
which the Death of God theologians have 
stumbled and fallen, more fully developed 
in Judaism? Has not, contrariwise, an ex- 
cessive otherworldliness overtaken Christian- 
ity which has offended the modern soul? 

4, Cannot Jewish insistence on the good- 
ness of the natural order act as a counter- 
force against the temptations of Manicheism, 
Jansenism, and Puritanism that has always 
in one form or another beset the Church? 

5. Would not the Jewish sense of social 
justice, learned from the prophets of old, and 
from bitter experience, do much to defeat 
the blight of selfish individualism that has, 
despite our official social teachings, marked 
much of modern Catholic life? 

And so forth. These are difficult ques- 
tions and their answers are not easy. And 
there are many more, It would seem, in 
any case, that the global answer to them is 
affirmative. We Christians have much to 
learn not only from the Old Testament but 
from the Judaism of today. It should be 
no small part of our ecumenical agenda to 
find out to what extent this is true. 


THE MORAL PROBLEMS PRESENTED 
BY PROJECTED FEDERAL STATIS- 
TICAL DATA CENTER 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Canon 
Michael Hamilton preached a very in- 
teresting sermon at Washington Cathe- 
dral on Sunday, September 18, 1966, in 
which he discussed the various moral 
problems that are presented by the pro- 
jected Federal Statistical Data Center. 

In this connection, he remarked on the 
excellent work that my friend and col- 
league, Representative CORNELIUS GAL- 
LaGHER, had done in directing our atten- 
tion to some of the possible dangers that 
could result from such a center. 
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Because I believe his sermon would be 
of very real interest to all those con- 
cerned in this regard, I ask unanimous 
consent to have Canon Hamilton’s ser- 
mon printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE HUMAN UsE OF TECHNOLOGY 


(Sermon preached by Canon Michael Hamil- 
ton at Washington Cathedral at 11 a.m. 
on Sunday, Sept. 18, 1966) 


“And the Lord spake unto Moses in the 
wilderness of Sinai, in the tabernacle of the 
congregation on the first day of the second 
month, in the second year after they were 
come out of the land of Egypt, saying, ‘Take 
ye the sum of the children of Israel, after 
their families, by the house of their fathers, 
with the number of their names,“ —-Num- 
bers I: 1-2 

“What seems to me of utmost importance 
is that we never for a moment forget that 
a free society centers on Man. It gives para- 
mount consideration to human rights, inter- 
ests and needs, Society ceases to be free if 
a pattern of life develops where technology, 
not man, becomes central to its purpose. We 
must not permit this to happen lest the 
human liberties for which mankind has 
fought, at so great a cost of effort and sacri- 
fice, will be extinguished.”—Vice Admiral H. 
G. Rickover, United States Navy, at a meet- 
ing of the Royal National Foundation, 
Athens, Greece, in June 1966. 

Today you came to worship in this Cathe- 
dral, here we are, and it is here that we offer 
our stumbling prayers to God; it is in this 
land that we live, in this age we are to find 
and to follow the will of God for each of us 
as best we can. Some of you may wish you 
were not born in this century, for it is a 
disturbing if also an exciting period; it is 
an age dominated by magnificent advances 
in scientific knowledge and technological ap- 
plication, and these in turn have caused so- 
cial and political revolutions of major pro- 
portions in our world. But here we are, in 
the midst of it; God permitted, perhaps even 
wanted us, to be the people to work through 
the particular problems of our times. And 
each of us has a part to play and a contribu- 
tion to make so that, amongst other worthy 
goals, the lives of our children may be less 
difficult than if we evade our responsibilities. 
And if God has permitted this age to come 
into existence, then as Churchmen we must 
be interested in the characteristics of it so 
that we can be good servants of God in it. 
It is in the name of God, for instance, that 
we should be interested in technology; not 
that it can save our souls, but that it may 
best serve our bodies, the God-given temple 
of our souls, 

I shall only catalogue by title the great 
scientific advances of our lifetime, in med- 
ical practice, new health through drugs and 
surgery; in industrial production, greater 
wealth through automation and cyberna- 
tion; in power supplies, the promise of 
atomic energy; in transportation, freedom to 
‘travel by airplane and now space craft. But 
with these new powers which have relieved 
us of so much of the drudgery of life, have 
also come frightening dangers. Because of 
improved preventative medicine there has 
been a in world population that, un- 
checked by birth control, will result in dev- 
astating famines. If industry has mass 
produced consumer products of great sophis- 
tication and growing beauty, it has also pol- 
luted our air, water and land. If we may 
look forward to new sources of cheap power 
through atomic energy, with that gift has 
also come the Hydrogen bomb. 

How then shall we react to these new tech- 
nological ventures of man? Do they call for 
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resistance because they de- 

lives as the Existentialist philosophers Satta? 
Those who benefit from the status quo often 
speak thus. Shall we embrace new technol» 
ogy because its benefits outweigh its risks? 
Admiral Rickover is of this persuasion, and 
in that part of his speech which was quoted 
as a text for this sermon, calls on us to en- 
sure that technology remains subject to hu- 
man values. This plea sounds similar to the 
judgment made by Christ that the Sabbath 
laws of the Jews were made for the benefit of 
man, and not the other way around. Or 
shall we in despair over an apparent inability 
to halt the thrust of scientific knowledge, dis- 
engage ourselves from the world in which we 
live? Many honest and cynical students feel 
this way. What light if any does the Chris- 
tian faith throw upon this question? 

Before I attempt to give a personal answer, 
I would like to examine, in a little more 
detail, one example of moral ambiguity with- 
in technology. The illustration is the pro- 
jected Federal Statistical Data Center. This 
computer Center, presently under discussion 
in Government, academic and Congressional 
circles, would be fed all or some of the vast 
quantities of information about individuals, 
businesses, and institutions which presently 
exist in the Government files of the offices 
of Internal Revenue, Census Bureau, Com- 
merce, and the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare. A parallel could be 
drawn between such a Center and the enter- 
prise recorded in the book of Numbers when 
the names and pedigree of the children of 
Israel were collected by Moses. Moses and 
his administration had to rely upon their 
memories to store their information, and a 
Data Center would also function for us pri- 
marily as an external memory. Moses would 
remember what a person was like to know, 
what feelings he inspired, but a computer 
would only remember knowledge which could 
be described statistically. Moses might for- 
get, the computer tape would not. 

The additional significance of computers 18 
that they perform mathematical calculations 
regarding statistical information with great 
speed, they take the monotony out of mental 
work as other machines have removed some 
of the drudgery from physical labor. Com- 
puters are to the mind what telescopes and 
microscopes have been to the eyes. They help 
us to see things more Clearly. Computers 
complement the human brain, and need not 
be seen as competitors to man. When men 
and computers work together, changes take 
place in the way traditional institutions 
operate, which result in considerable im- 
provement in the standard of living for all of 
us. Because computers are so very, very 
useful, our civilization will become increas- 
ingly dependent upon them. 

The particular advantages of a Data Center 
would include the fact that it would make 
possible the understanding of inter-relation- 
ships between National statistics. Thus it 
might help us to understand the relation- 
ship between public health in a particular 
region and the level of business activity; 
between educational levels and Defense needs 
and University finances and so on. Indeed, 
until this kind of research is done, we don’t 
know all the benefits that will accrue from 
it. It would also relieve private citizens and 
businesses from some of the repetitive form- 
filling involved in working with the Govern- 
ment, because basic information about all 
people would be on file in one central loca- 
tion for all Government agencies to use. 
Lastly, it would increase the efficiency of 
Government operation and bring correspond- 
ing savings in costs. 

But there are disadvantages as well. Much 
of the Government information about people 
is confidential, and while the Census Bureau 
has an excellent reputation for guarding the 
privacy of the citizens against those that 
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might wish to use that information for non- 
census purposes, other Departments have not 
been so careful. Census and tax informa- 
tion are already available on computer tapes, 
but if their data were to be transferred to 
an additional and central computer would 
security thereby be appreciably lessened? 
And the very fact that at present informa- 
tion about individual lives is scatered over 
a number of agencies, Federal and State, 
while this may be inefficient, and while it 
has involved a number of breaches in privacy 
simply because of poor local security, would 
not putting all the information about a per- 
son together in one file make a breach of 
that file much more serious? 

Congressman GALLAGHER of New Jersey, 
Chairman of a subcommittee of the commit- 
tee on Government Operations, has conduct- 
ed hearings in the great classic tradition of 
Congressional surveillance of the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens. He, and those who 
sit with him, as well as the Government and 
private witnesses who have appeared, have 
engaged in an essential task of democracy, 
watching over our liberties and civil rights. 
His committee has sought to discover if there 
are any mechanical safeguards that can be 
built into the computer to prevent unau- 
thorized access to the taped information. 
The answer is that there are safeguards avail- 
able which should be included, but there is 
no absolute safe system, because evil men 
may gain control of a mechanism and dis- 
mantle those safeguards. Granted that the 
present intentions of the Government are 
benign, and that the advantages of such a 
Center are enormous, what if a tyrant of one 
kind or another gains power over these files? 
Is the risk worth taking? The answer to 
this is not simple. Private organizations 
such as banks, credit rating firms, and detec- 
tive agencies already have highly confiden- 
tial files on many citizens, and they probably 
pose a greater and more immediate threat 
to privacy. Countries hostile to us will un- 
doubtedly develop sophisticated Central Data 
Centers, and dare we risk falling behind 
them in National efficiency? 

For myself I believe that we should proceed 
wtih plans for such a Federal Center, for not 
to do so would be to lose faith in ourselves 
as a nation and in the flexibility of our 
political system to adapt creatively to change. 
However, we must progress with care and 
with attention to devising the best legal and 
technical precautions. We owe Congressman 
GALLAGHER and others like him, a debt of 
gratitude for their important contribution to 
this endeavor. 

In conclusion, let me suggest a few reasons 
why, as a Christian, I believe that we have 
much more to hope for than fear in modern 
technology. Man according to both old and 
new Testament faith was intended by God 
to understand and to have control over his 
environment, and that this ability of Man 
was for his own welfare. The natural order 
is essentially friendly to Man, God is not the 
kind of God who tricks or places snares in 
the path of Men. Although the world is no 
Garden of Eden, and men are not free from 
selfishness, there is also no inevitability to 
Man's self-destruction if he cooperates with 
the God who so clearly loves him. It is on 
these kinds of basic assumptions that the 
enterprise of Science and our own Western 
civilization have been built, and I believe we 
should not now lose our nerve. 

Fear paralizes and fear of technology may 
inhibit us from discovering the very ways 
in which we can use Scientific knowledge 
creatively for the welfare of mankind. Here 
we are, Christians, living in the year of our 
Lord, nineteen hundred and sixty-six, with 
the God-given opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of this age. Let us move on to en- 
gage ourselves in these tasks. This is the 
day which the Lord has made, let us rejoice 
and be glad in it! 
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CONVERSATIONS BETWEEN PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON AND CHANCEL- 
LOR ERHARD OF THE FEDERAL 
REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I found 
many hopeful signs for the future in 
the communique issued at the conclusion 
of President Johnson’s conversations 
with Chancellor Erhard of the Federal 
Republic of Germany. The communique 
struck me as a sound, sensible and—may 
I say—subtle document which shows 
that both parties are aware of the new 
realities in Europe and, I might add, in 
the United States as well. I should like 
to comment in particular on three points 
in the communique. ' 

In the section on East-West relations, 
the communique stated the belief of the 
President and the Chancellor that closer 
ties between all European nations and 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union will serve the purpose of over- 
coming the rigidities of the past which 
have led to a division of Europe. This 
purpose, the communique added, will also 
be served by “new moves to remove an- 
cient fears.” I hope that the inclusion 
of this phrase means that the West Ger- 
man Government is actively considering 
recognizing the Oder-Neisse frontier and 
denouncing the 1938 Munich agreement. 
These two actions would indeed contrib- 
ute greatly to removing the “ancient 
fears” in Poland and Czechoslovakia that 
West Germany still harbors a hope—no 
matter how remote—that eventually a 
reunified Germany will extend beyond 
the present boundaries of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the East Ger- 
man regime. Many American experts 
have suggested that the West German 
Government take these actions, among 
them McGeorge Bundy in his testimony 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions on June 20, 1966. I hope that their 
advice—based on concern for the best 
interests of the Federal Republic—will 
soon be taken. 

The second point on which I should 
like to comment is the section in the 
communique on “Atlantic security.” 
The language used in this section struck 
me as both responsible and realistic. 
There was agreement that “tension in 
Europe is less acute”; that the strength 
of the alliance should be adjusted “to 
the requirements it will face in the com- 
ing years”; and that a searching reap- 
praisal should be undertaken of the 
threat to security and, taking into ac- 
count changes in military technology 
and mobility, of the forces required to 
maintain adequate deterrence and de- 
fense.” The communique then added 
that these matters would be discussed in 
conversations in which the United King- 
dom would be invited to participate and 
“in the consideration of which all the 
NATO allies will wish to participate.” I 
applaud the decision to conduct a serious 
reappraisal of the forces it is necessary 
to retain in Europe in order to maintain 
effective deterrence and defense. 

Finally, on “NATO nuclear issues” the 
communique “noted with satisfaction” 
the decision to create a permanent nu- 
clear planning committee in the alliance. 
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By singling out and endorsing this de- 
velopment, the communique implies that 
the West German Government may well 
accept membership in this committee as 
constituting “an appropriate share in 
their nuclear defense.” This, too, would 
be a great contribution because it would 
permit a change in the US. draft 
nonproliferation agreement to which 
the Soviet Union might well agree 
and it, too, would help to “remove ancient 
fears.” 

I am delighted that our Government 
and the West German Government have 
agreed to take a hard look at the situa- 
tion in Europe today. I was pleased to 
see that the communique, unlike many 
previous statements, pointed specifically 
to the new elements in the European 
picture instead of just repeating the 
platitudinous descriptions of the past. 
Chancellor Erhard's visit could well mark 
the development of a more realistic, and 
thus better, relationship between our two 
countries which would not only be to our 
advantage and to Germany’s but to 
Europe’s as well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the text of the joint com- 
munique by President Johnson and 
Chancellor Erhard printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the com- 
munique was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Text OF JOINT COMMUNIQUE BY PRESIDENT 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON AND His ExcELLENCY 
Dr. LUDWIG ERHARD, CHANCELLOR OF THE 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY, FOLLOWING 
TALKS IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 

President Johnson and Chancellor Erhard 
completed today the fifth of a series of meet- 
ings which began in 1963. The two leaders 
attach exceptional importance to these con- 
sultations, which afford an opportunity for 
intimate and thorough discussion of matters 
of mutual concern. They were accompanied 
by Secretary of State Rusk, Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on the American side and Federal 
Ministers Dr. Schroeder, yon Hassel and Dr. 
Westrick on the German side. 

In two days of wide-ranging talks the 
President and the Chancellor reviewed prob- 
lems in the relations between the two coun- 
tries, as well as questions of world peace and 
security. The exchange of views, as in 
former meetings, took place in an open and 
cordial atmosphere and resulted in basic 
agreement on all important points. The 
President and the Chancellor found that the 
Federal Republic of Germany and the United 
States of America continue to share a deep 
community of interest in all major problems 
affecting international security. 

The situation of the Atlantic Alliance and 
the state of East-West relations, including 
the problem of a divided Germany and Ber- 
lin, were among the main topics. discussed. 
Questions of long-term Atlantic defense 
planning, which include the burden.on the 
American balance of payments resulting 
from the stationing of United States forces in 
Europe were also discussed in that context. 
Other subjects reviewed were disarmament 
and the non-proliferation of nuclear weap- 
ons, European unity within an Atlantic 
partnership, the Vietnam conflict, foreign aid, 
space and other scientific cooperation, the 
Kennedy Round and international liquidity. 

GERMAN REUNIFICATION 

President Johnson reaffirmed the objective 
of the reunification of Germany as one of the 
most significant goals of American foreign 
policy. Chancellor Erhard stressed the 
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human suffering which results from the con- 
tinuing artificial division of Germany, and 
the President and the Chancellor agreed that 
& solution of the German problem on the 
basis of self-determination was essential in 
the interest of humanity as well as of lasting 


peace in Europe. They emphasized the right 
and duty of the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, as the only freely 
elected Government of the German people, to 
speak and to stand for their interests until 
the German nation has been made whole. 
They agreed that the freedom of Berlin must 
be preserved and that the problem of Berlin 
can be resolyed only within the framework 
of the peaceful reunification of Germany. 


WESTERN UNITY AND EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


The President and the Chancellor ad- 
dressed two main needs of our day: Western 
unity and improved East-West relations. 

The President and the Chancellor under- 
lined once more the great importance of 
European unification founded on common 
action and common institutions. A united 
Europe is a basic element of Western 
strength and freedom and a bulwark against 
the spirit of national rivalry which has pro- 
duced so many disasters in the past. They 
emphasized that Europe and North Amer- 
ica are parts of a common Atlantic world 
and have a common fate. It therefore con- 
tinues to be a vital interest of their foreign 
policies to multiply and deepen the ties be- 
tween North America and a uniting Europe. 
In this connection the President. and the 
Chancellor discussed the problem of the 
technological gap, the United States and 
Europe and noted the excellent initiatives of 
the Italian Government in this regard. The 
President indicated that the United States 
stands ready to respond to any proposals by 
our European allies in this area of advanced 
technology. 

In East-West relations they believe that we 
should continue to respond to the wide- 
spread yearning to heal the division of Eu- 
Tope and of Germany without which no last- 
ing peace can be achieved, looking steadily 
for ways to overcome the rigidities of the 


They believe that closer ties between all 
European nations, the United States and the 
Soviet Union will serve this purpose. So 
will new moves to remove ancient fears. 

They agreed to explore with their allies 
er useful step that could be taken to these 
ends. 

The Chancellor discussed with the Presi- 
dent the possibilities for further develop- 
ment of the ideas expressed in the German 
Peace Note of March 25, 1966.. The President 
renee this constructive German initia- 

ve. 

The President and the Chancellor are con- 
vinced that Western unity will contribute 
to East-West understanding—that Western 
European integration and Atlantic solidarity 
can open the way for wider cooperation in 
promoting the security and well-being of 
Europe as a whole. 

ATLANTIC SECURITY 

President Johnson and Chancellor Erhard 
discussed fully the problems of Atlantic se- 
curity. They agreed that tension in Europe 
is less acute. Yet a basic threat to security 
persists and the Atlantic Alliance continues 
to be the vital condition of peace and free- 
dom. They reaffirmed the determination of 
the two governments to maintain the 
strength of the Alliance and its integrated 
defense and to adjust it to the requirements 
it will face in the coming years. They agreed 
that a searching reappraisal should be un- 
dertaken of the threat to security and, taking 
into account changes in military technology 
and mobility, of the forces required to main- 
tain adequate deterrence and defense. This 
review should also address the question of 
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equitable sharing of the defense and other 
comparable burdens, and the impact of troop 
deployment and force levels on the balance 
of payments of the United States and United 
Kingdom, and take into account the effect on 
the German economic and budgetary situa- 
tion of measures ‘designed to ameliorate bal- 
ance of payments problems. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
that it would be desirable to have conversa- 
tions in which the United Kingdom would be 
invited to participate along with the Federal 
Republic and the United States, to examine 
these questions, in the consideration of 
which all the NATO allies will wish to par- 
ticipate. 

The President and the Chancellor worked 
on the problems which have arisen under the 
existing offset arrangements between the Fed- 
eral Republic and the United States. The 
Chancellor assured the President that the 
Federal Republic would make every effort 
fully to meet the current offset agreement 
insofar as financial arrangements affecting 
the balance, of payments are involved. The 
Chancellor explained to the President that 
the Federal Republic would not in the future 
be able fully to offset the foreign exchange 
costs associated with the stationing of U.S. 
forces in Germany by the purchasing of mil- 
itary equipment. It was agreed that the 
question would be one of the problems to be 
considered in the tripartite conversations, 

NATO NUCLEAR ISSUES 

The President and the Chancellor empha- 
sized their great interest in an early ter- 
mination of the armaments race and in prog- 
ress in the field of general and controlled 
disarmament, 

They agreed that the proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons into the national control of 
non-nuclear states must be checked, and ex- 
pressed the view that nuclear arrangements 
consistent with this objective should be made 
within the Alliance to provide the non- 
nuclear Allies with an appropriate share in 
nuclear defense. They noted with satisfac- 
tion the decision of the Nuclear Planning 
Working Group in Rome to recommend a per- 
manent nuclear planning committee in the 
Alliance. They hope other members of the 
Alliance will support this recommendation, 
which would broaden and deepen the areas 
of nuclear consultation and would bring the 
Allies more intimately into planning for nu- 
clear defense. 

VIETNAM 


President Johnson informed Chancellor 
Erhard of the current situation in Viet Nam. 
Chancellor Erhard reiterated his view that 
the assistance given by the United States to 
Viet Nam’s resistance against aggression is 
important to the entire free world. Chan- 
cellor Erhard stated that in his view the 
efforts and sacrifices made by the United 
States in Viet Nam provide assurance of the 
seriousness with which the United States 
regards its international commitments. The 
Chancellor expressed his deep regret that the 
President’s repeated peace offers have so far 
not been accepted. President Johnson ex- 
pressed to Chancellor Erhard great apprecia- 
tion for this support and for the tangible 
assistance in the economic and humanitar- 
ian fields which the Federal Republic has 
given to Viet Nam. 

SPACE AND SCIENCE COOPERATION 


The President and the Chancellor discussed 
possibilities for inereased cooperation in 
technology and science and in particular in 
the field of space research. The Chancellor 
expressed his satisfaction that effective steps 
toward increased cooperation in space re- 
search have been initiated since his last 
meeting with the President in December 1965. 
The President and the Chancellor welcomed 
the decision to expand the present coopera- 
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tive satellite program reached as a result of 
the recent discussions in Bonn between NASA 
Administrator Webb and Minister of Science 
Stoltenberg. 

The President and the Chancellor agreed 
that scientific cooperation should be pressed 
forward for the mutual benefit of both coun- 
tries and the advancement of human knowl- 
edge, preserving opportunities for additional 
nations to participate and contribute. 


NATURAL RESOURCES AND ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONTROL COOPERATION 


The President and the Chancellor expressed 
great satisfaction over progress which has 
been made on the program of German-Amer- 
ican cooperation in the field of natural re- 
sources and environmental control which 
was agreed on during the Chancellor's visit 
last December. They reviewed with satisfac- 
tion the visit of Secretary of the Interior 
Udall to Germany in March of this year with 
a mission to look into what we could learn 
from each other. American and German 
program directors and expert teams have 
been appointed who are exchanging experi- 
ences and making detailed plans, especially 
in the fields of air and water pollution and 
urban renewal. 


KENNEDY ROUND 


The President and the Chancellor dis- 
cussed the Kennedy Round. They agreed 
that the European Communities and the 
United States are now facing the decisive 
and most difficult phase of these trade nego- 
tiations. Both governments will give a very 
high priority to their successful conclusion 
in order to achieve the common goal of 
encouraging increased world trade by a sub- 
stantial reduction in trade barriers, 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY NEGOTIATIONS 

The President and the Chancellor also 
discussed the international monetary nego- 
tiations. They expressed satisfaction with 
the decisions of the Ministers and the Gov- 
ernors of the Group of 10 at the Hague, and 
with the plan for joint meetings between 
the International Monetary Fund Executive 
Directors and the deputies of the Group of 
10. They agreed that the successful conclu- 
sion of these negotiations is of the highest 
political importance. 

The President proposed to the Chancellor 
that there be established secure means of 
direct telephonic communication between 
Washington and Bonn to permit easy and 
rapid consultation on issues of concern to 
the two Governments. The Chancellor agreed 
that such an arrangement would be useful 
and should be set up as soon as feasible. 

The two leaders agreed to increase the 
flow between their countries of the young 
people who are devoted to excellence in spe- 
cial fields. A competitive scholarship pro- 
gram will be explored to provide a creative 
exchange of talented youth who can make 
serious scientific, cultural or artistic contri- 
butions to the society of the host country. 

The President and the Chancellor were 
happy to have had this opportunity to dis- 
cuss together their common problems, as well 
as to renew their close personal friendship. 
They reaffirmed the friendship and trust 
which has developed between the people and 
governments of the United States and Ger- 
many. They expressed gratification at the 
results achieved by this meeting which should 
go far toward building even closer relations 
between themselves and with their partners, 
as well as toward improving future relations 
with the Eastern neighbors and other parts 
of the world. 

The Chancellor extended an invitation to 
the President to visit the Federal Republic 
next spring; the President said that he would 
be most pleased to do so if his responsibilities 
permitted. 
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IN SUPPORT OF PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S MANILA CONFERENCE AND 
AMBASSADOR GOLDBERG’S PRO- 
POSALS AT THE U.N. 

MANILA CONFERENCE 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I rise 
today to commend President Johnson 
for his acceptance of the invitation of 
President Marcos of the Philippines, to 
attend a conference in October of our 
Asiatic and Pacific allies. This is a con- 
structive step. I welcome it. The Con- 
ference can serve as a prelude to negotia- 
tions between and among the belligerents 
themselves. 

It is important that the United States 
be a party to any negotiations which 
may occur—and not be frozen out by 
other nations. 

It is important that we be there be- 
cause any agreement which may be 
achieved must be hammered out by the 
belligerents if an honorable peace is to 
be protected and enforced. 

The Conference is a peaceful move. 
It is right. I commend President Marcos 
for his proposal and President Johnson 
for his prompt acceptance. It is yet an- 
other in the dozens of efforts which 
President Johnson has made to get the 
war settled at the negotiating table. 


MUTUAL DEESCALATION 


Coupled with the proposal for a 
Manila Conference was Ambassador 
Goldberg’s proposals at the United Na- 
tions last week, which undoubtedly rep- 
resented the views of President John- 
son. On behalf of our Government 
Ambassador Goldberg proposed that the 
United States stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam military targets provided that 
we are assured that this would be an- 
swered promptly by a corresponding and 
5 de-escalation on the other 
side.“ P 

In addition, we offered to carry out a 
gradual withdrawal from South Viet- 
nam provided this is also accompanied 
by a corresponding withdrawal of the 
North Vietnamese land forces from 
South Vietnam. Under the proposal, 
deescalation would be mutual and not 
one sided. 

Mr. President, I submit that this is 
essential. A unilateral withdrawal by 
the United States would leave the coun- 
try in the possession of the North Viet- 
namese Communist forces and would 
lead to the loss of that nation to the 
free world. In my judgment it would 
also lead to the loss of most of the 
nations in southeast Asia. Any move 
toward peace should be mutual and not 
unilaterally imposed on the United 
States, or unilaterally carried out by the 
United States. 

Our Government has made construc- 
tive proposals. There is nothing wrong 
with them. No fairminded person can 
object to them. There is very much to 
commend them. They are in line with 
U Thant’s proposals made repeatedly 
over the last months that peace might 
be achieved in Vietnam by mutual de- 
escalation coupled with negotiations be- 
tween and among the belligerents. 

But these proposals have been spurned 
by Hanoi, by Peking, and by Moscow. 
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They have been spurned as has every 
other attempt we have made to get to 
the negotiating table. Nevertheless, the 
proposals are right. They are construc- 
tive. They could lead to an honorable 
peace. I urge that the advocates of peace 
put pressure on Hanoi, on Peking and on 
Moscow to accept these proposals. 

It might be appropriate for the peace 
groups to manifest the feelings of the 
American people by peaceful and orderly 
gatherings, conducted in good taste, in 
front of the Soviet Embassy. The Com- 
munist world should be pressed to accept 
our proposals to bring an honorable 
peace. Proposals to deescalate the war 
and to bring an honorable peace should 
be carried out mutually and not unilat- 


I commend the President and the ad- 
ministration for their actions to get the 
issues off the battlefield and onto the 
conference table. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times on September 29, 1966, entitled 
“The President’s Appeal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT’S APPEAL 

There was an earthy eloquence—worthy of 
Nikita Khrushchey at his best—in President 
Johnson's latest appeal for the Soviet-Amer- 
ican friendship and cooperation. He spoke 
of the weeds. and the rocks he knew in the 
Texas of his youth; but the terrain of Soviet- 
American relations today is even weedier and 
rockier, 

The Kremlin constantly cites Vietnam as 
justification for rejection of the President's 
calis for better relations. But Moscow would 
be wiser to realize that the Vietnam conflict 
makes it particularly important to try to 
reverse the deterioration of Soviet-American 
ties. 

The American people and their Govern- 
ment have up to now preferred not to make 
an issue of Moscow’s increasing arms ship- 
ments to Vietnam. Behind this self-restraint 
has been the belief that Moscow had to de- 
liver supplies in order to weaken Peking's 
influence in Hanoi, and that when Moscow 
had a strong enough position in North Viet- 
nam it would exert a constructive influence 
for peace. 

But as yet, those hopes have not been 
realized, Recent Soviet public pronounce- 
ments—such as Foreign Minister Gromyko's 
speech at the U.N. last week—have served 
only to support Hanoi’s refusal to negoti- 
ate, as does, of course, the steady flow of 
modern Soviet weapons—amounting to $550- 
million last year. 

And yet Moscow certainly knows as well 
as Washington that it is to her interest that 
the war in Vietnam come to a halt before 
it sparks a much wider and much more 
catastrophic conflict. Russian inability or 
unwillingness thus far to exert the neces- 
sary pressure on Hanoi for peace can only 
be a reflection of Moscow's fear of the charge 
of “appeasement” from Communist China 
and an indication of the intensity of the 
struggle between Moscow and Peking for 
control of the Communist world. To this 
extent, at least, Moscow has become Peking’s 
prisoner. 

Moscow must break out of that captivity 
if the world is to avoid enormous dangers. 
Nations, like individuals, can tire of un- 
requited courtship, and there are political 
forces in this country that would like to 
slam shut the door to Soviet-American 
friendship that President Johnson so stub- 
bornly and correctly tries to keep open. 
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NEEDED: A REBIRTH OF THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC ENERGY 
AGENCY 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in the September 1966, issue of the 
magazine Nuclear News, there appears a 
short article by Sterling Cole, former 
Member of Congress from New York, 
former Chairman of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee, and former Director 
General of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency. The article is entitled 
“Needed: A Rebirth of the IAEA! - that 
is, the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
short article be printed in the RECORD, 
including its title, and a brief biographi- 
cal sketch under the picture of Mr. Cole, 
which picture, of course, will not be 
printed, but I ask that the biographical 
sketch be printed. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: A REBIRTH OF THE IAEA 
(By Sterling Cole) 
FORMER DIRECTOR GENERAL PROPOSES SWEEPING 
REVISIONS OF THE AGENCY’S STATUTE 

(Note.—Sterling Cole served in the U.S. 
House of Representatives from 1935 until he 
resigned in 1957 to become the first Director 
General of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. While in Congress, he served as a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy from 1946 to 1957, and was chairman 
of that committee (1953 to 1954) when the 
Atomic Energy Act was enacted. At present 
he is a member of the Washington, D.C., law 
firm, Cole & Norris.) 

The Tenth General Conference of the In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency will open 
in Vienna, September 21. 

As the Agency enters its tenth year as an 
international organ for the distribution of 
the blessings of atomic energy and the pre- 
vention of its uses for war and destruction, 
it is time for governments to take a close look 
and decide whether to put it to work as origi- 
nally intended, or let it drift along as one 
more inspired dream for international peace 
and harmony allowed to wither away because 
of the blindness, pride, greed, jealousy, par- 
simony, and suspicion of governments. 
There are other international governmental 
institutions qualified to carry out the 
Agency’s other, but nonetheless important, 
activities. The Agency is unique among in- 
ternational organizations only in its author- 
ity and capacity for eventual control over 
nuclear weapon material. 


ARMS RACE GROWN 


Since its creation, two more countries have 
openly—and boastfully— moved into the nu- 
clear arms race, others are suspected of hav- 
ing plans to join the nuclear club and the 
whole world lives in dread—and disappoint- 
ment. 

So far as I am aware, not a single nuclear 
power plant capable of producing by-prod- 
uct weapon material has come under Agency 
control, other than two or three that have a 
a psychological gesture and as vehicles to 
demonstrate and test the Agency’s safeguard 
procedures. So far as I know, not a single 
grain of the tons of enriched nuclear mate- 
rial offered to the Agency at the outset has 
been sought by any country for use in a pow- 
er reactor to generate electricity, yet many 
such reactors have been and are being built 
or planned. Why has the Agency thus been 
avoided or circumvented, and its objectives 
thwarted? In all fairness, it must be recog- 
nized that out of the Agency’s nearly 100 
members one, but only one, has by word and 
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deed thus far shown its complete and un- 
reserved submission to the Agency's author- 
ity. Could it be providential that the one 
country which has seen and felt the awful- 
ness of atomic devastation should be the one 
to lead the way out of this nuclear night- 
mare? All hail to Japan! 

Billions of words have been written and 
spoken of the need to establish control 
against nuclear proliferation; hundreds of 
millions of dollars have been spent in con- 
ferences and research on uclear disarma- 
ment. Yet the world today, despite the test- 
ban treaty, is as far from nuclear control and 
disarmament as it has even been, except for 
the unique opportunity presented by a full 
and immediate exploitation of the potential 
of the IAEA, 


NO GRIST FOR MILL 


For many years the Agency has had a sys- 
tem to safeguard nuclear materials under its 
control against diversion from peaceful uses. 
This system was not easily achieved, but, 
eventually, it has had the full support and 
affirmative approval of all countries of the 
world. Years ago the Agency developed the 
basis for an international arrangement to 
compensate persons for loss or damage from 
nuclear reactors; it has established rules for 
the safe transport and handling of radioac- 
tive materials; it has recruited a staff of com- 
petent scientists and administrators, many 
of them dedicated and selfiess international 
servants, to supervise these activities. Ad- 
ministratively, the Agency is, and has been 
for years, all set to go; everything is in order, 
but there is no grist for its mill—and none 
seems in sight. 

During the past decade there has been 
great change in the nuclear field; conditions, 
technology, and attitudes have improved im- 
mensely. Therefore, the time is ripe, in my 
view, for a re-examination of the Agency 
Statute so that it can be put to work effec- 
tively toward the great goal of diverting nu- 
clear materials away from weapons and into 
plowshares. Certainly, the international 
climate seems to be more favorable for such 
a re-examination than it ever has been since 
the dawn of the atomic age. 

SPECIAL CONFERENCE 

Accordingly, therefore, I propose that at 
the Tenth General Conference it be decided 
to convene a special conference next year, 
the tenth anniversary of the IAEA, for the 
purpose of drafting an effective and enlight- 
ened revision of the Statute. This could con- 
tain, and in my view should contain, the fol- 
lowing major concepts, obligations, and pro- 
visions among others: 

1. Each Member renounces the use of nu- 
clear weapons as an instrument of national 
policy except in retaliation for a nuclear at- 
tack made upon it or upon another member. 

2. No Member will hereafter construct a 
nuclear weapon production facility or, hav- 
ing a present nuclear production capability, 
reactivate an old one or otherwise increase 
its production. 

3. No Member will transfer any nuclear 
weapon to, or share its control or use with, 
another Member, nation, or group of nations. 

4. No Member will sell or transfer to an- 
other Member or nation any nuclear material 
or facility, except through the Agency. 

5. All Members will place under Agency 
safeguard supervision all existing and future 
national and international or regional nu- 
clear power reactors. 

6. No nuclear test or explosion will be con- 
ducted by any Member except as it may be 
approved and supervised by the Agency. 

7. Each Member able to do so agrees to give 
to the Agency from time to time substantial 
amounts of nuclear material and equipment, 
making immediate transfer of custody and 
ownership thereof. 

8. Nuclear material given to the Agency 
shall be sold by it only to Members and at a 
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reasonable price which shall be uniform and 
non-discriminatory, and the proceeds shall 
be used to defray the costs of its admiinstra- 
tive functions and technical assistance pro- 
grams, 

9. Agency benefits will be denied to any 
Member found in violation of its obligations 
and to any Member that has begun produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons or conducted nu- 
clear weapon development since creation of 
the Agency. 

10. Violations will provide basis for con- 
certed action by the Agency independently 
or in concert with the United Nations. 

11. Revised Statute to become effective 
when ratified by a majority of the present 
Agency Members, including the U.S. and 
USSR 


12. Realistic basis for selection of Mem- 
bers of Board of Governors and restricting 
authority of the Board to policy matters 
only. 

13. Clarification and expansion of author- 
ity of Director General to make him, without 
question, the executive force in formulating 
and executing the Agency's activities. 


GOAL WORTH SEEKING 


I confess that this is a very large order 
for a world conference to adopt, but it is a 
goal worth seeking and the acceptance of any 
one of these suggestions would be ample re- 
ward for the effort and expense involved. It 
can readily be seen that eventually the sale 
of the nuclear material would provide funds 
for all the Agency's activities and thereby 
relieve national treasuries of an annual levy; 
it would truly become a world bank of nu- 
clear energy as originally conceived. 

To be sure, gifts to the Agency of material 
by the nuclear powers represent substantial 
dollar values but that same material might 
otherwise remain sterile in national vaults 
and never be used, even for peaceful pur- 
poses. In any event, these sums would be no 
greater than the alternative costs of talk and 
research on the subject of disarmament. 

Only as nuclear material is withdrawn from 
stockpile and placed under effective interna- 
tional control can there be genuine nuclear 
disarmament. Nuclear proliferation has 
been, and still is, the next greatest threat 
to civilization, second only to the population 
explosion. There is still time to deal with 
it effectively, but with each passing day the 
task becomes more difficult. We may pray 
that vision, wisdom, and courage may domi- 
nate the minds and hearts of our Govern- 
ment leaders so that mankind soon may be 
relieved of the threat of nuclear devastation. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ERRONEOUS REPORT SHOWS NEED 
FOR ACCURATE JOB VACANCY 
SYSTEM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Statistics of the Joint Economic 
Committee, I would like to correct for 
my colleagues an erroneous report about 
the job vacancy situation recently pub- 
lished by the New York Times. 

We are all aware of the tremendous 
journalistic contributions the Times has 
made over the years, and still provides 
daily. Its great resources, responsibility, 
talent, and integrity make the Times an 
essential part of each day for many of us. 

But the Times is a human institution 
and therefore makes mistakes. On Sep- 
tember 5, the Times made one. It stated 
flatly that some 4 percent of all jobs in 
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the Nation are vacant. That statement 
is almost certainly wrong. 

Although this assertion is incorrect, the 
article shows how urgently we need a 
thorough, definitive method of reporting 
and analyzing job vacancies. This need 
was spotlighted earlier this year in hear- 
ings before the Economic Statistics 
Subcommittee. 

The Times article was based on a study 
by Manpower Research Council, a non- 
profit research affiliate of a great Mil- 
waukee success story, Manpower, Inc., in 
conjunction with the American Society 
for Personnel Administration. 

I ask unanimous consent at this point 
to have the Times article printed in the 
RECORD. 

Since the 4-percent job vacancy 
seemed high to me, I asked one of the 
country’s outstanding statistical experts, 
Arthur M. Ross, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, for an analysis. 

Mr. Ross reported, and I quote briefly 
from his letter: 


* + * a survey showing 4 percent of all 
jobs in 773 companies vacant was “blown 
up” to 4 percent of all jobs in the national 
economy. 

To generalize the situation in these par- 
ticipating companies was highly erroneous. 
Mr. Stanley Collins, Public Relations Di- 
rector for the MRC, tells us that the sur- 
vey was not intended as a scientific under- 
taking applicable to the Nation as a whole. 

The 4 percent vacancy rate reported by 
the Council is substantially higher than 
rates found by the Department of Labor, in 
experimental job vacancy surveys conducted 
in 14 to 15 metropolitan areas during the 
past two years, with the cooperation of 
State employment security agencies. The 
areas covered account for about one-fourth 
of the Nation’s nonfarm work force. All 
of these area surveys have indicated a rate 
of job vacancies for the United States much 
lower than 4 percent. In April 1965, for 
example, none of the 15 areas surveyed had 
a vacancy rate of more than 2 percent and 
the rate exceeded 1.1 percent in only one- 
third of the areas. Even in the tighter 
job market of April 1966, the majority of 14 
surveyed areas had a rate of less than 2 
percent and only 1 had a rate in excess of 
2.4 percent. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
conducted three job vacancy surveys in the 
Rochester, New York, metropolitan area dur- 
ing 1965. Even in this relatively tight job 
market the job vacancy rate was found to be 
only 2.7 percent in May 1965 (excluding va- 
cancies with future starting dates). In both 
February and August the comparable rate 
was lower for that area. 


Mr. President, I heartily endorse Mr. 
Ross’ call for the earliest possible de- 
velopment of a sound job vacancy pro- 
gram and ask unanimous consent at this 
point that his letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1966. 

Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Economic Sta- 
tistics, Joint Economic Committee, U.S. 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR PRrOXMIRE: Thank you for 

to our attention the Manpower Re- 
search Council “Research Report Number 

Three: National Job Availability” and the 

New York Times article based on that report. 
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We have examined those items with care 
because of our interest in the development of 
meaningful job vacancy statistics. 

The report of the MRC deals with job va- 
cancies in 773 corporations from among the 
membership of MRC and the American So- 
ciety for Personnel Administration, Only 
about one-fifth of the companies solicited 
returned questionnaires. We have no rea- 
son to doubt the accuracy of the vacancy 
statistics so far as these companies are 
concerned. 

The title of the publication, however, is 
misleading in that it might well be taken as 
referring to the entire national economy. 
This, in fact, is what the Times did when 
it applied the MRC data to the Nation as a 
whole, and reported an estimated 3 million 
vacancies. Thus a survey showing 4 percent 
of all jobs in 773 companies vacant was 
“blown up” to 4 percent of all jobs in the 
national economy. x 

To generalize the situation in these par- 
ticipating companies was highly erroneous. 
Mr. Stanley Collins, Public Relations Direc- 
tor for the MRO, tells us that the survey was 
not intended as a scientific undertaking ap- 
plicable to the Nation as a whole. 

The Council did not prepare and could not 
provide any statistical distributions of either 
the surveyed or responding companies by in- 
dustry, size or geographic area. It is there- 
fore impossible to assess fully the coverage 
or representativeness of the Council's sur- 
vey. It is quite clear, however, that since 
the Council's 773 participating companies 
had an average of 1,089 employees, their sur- 
vey did not have an adequate representation 
of smaller companies. That average size is 
about 60 times the average size of all com- 
panies reporting Social Security taxable 
wages to the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

There are other features of the Council's 
survey which lead to the conclusion that it 
is inapplicable to the Nation as a whole. Raw 
data reported by participating firms were 
summarized without any weighting or esti- 
mation by industry, size, area or other 
stratification. This in itself renders the re- 
sults entirely unrepresentative of any popu- 
lation other than the participating com- 
panies. 

Further, no attempt was made to obtain 
reports from firms that failed to respond to 
the initial solicitation. Neither were non- 
responding firms surveyed or analyzed to 
ascertain their similarity or dissimilarity to 
responding companies in regard to their 
proportion of unfilled jobs or their indus- 
trial, size or geographic composition. 

It is quite possible that the respondents 
consisted primarily of large firms with large 
numbers of unfilled jobs. The nonrespond- 
ents may well have been comprised largely of 
smaller firms with few or no vacancies. Mr. 
Collins could not say whether any of the 
questionnaires returned reported no un- 
filled jobs, or how many such reports were 
received. The Department of Labor expe- 
rience has shown that well over one-half of 
the employers have no current job vacancies 
at any survey date. 

The 4 percent vacancy rate reported by the 
Council is substantially higher than rates 
found by the Department of Labor, in ex- 
perimental job vacancy surveys conducted in 
14 to 15 metropolitan areas during the past 
two years, with the cooperation of State em- 
ployment security agencies. The areas coy- 
ered account for about one-fourth of the Na- 
tion's nonfarm work force. All of these area 
surveys have indicated a rate of job va- 
cancies for the United States much lower 
than 4 percent. In April 1965, for example, 
none of the 15 areas surveyed had a vacancy 
rate of more than 2 percent and the rate 
exceeded 1.1 percent in only one-third of 
the areas. Even in the tighter job market 
of April 1966, the majority of 14 surveyed 
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areas had a rate of less than 2 percent and 
only 1 had a rate in excess of 2.4 percent. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
conducted three job vacancy surveys in the 
Rochester, New York metropolitan area dur- 
ing 1965. Even in this relatively tight job 
market the job vacancy rate was found to 
be only 2.7 percent in May 1965 (excluding 
vacancies with future starting dates). In 
both February and August the comparable 
rate was lower for that area. 

The New York Times article of September 
5 exemplifies the kind of inappropriate at- 
tempts which may be made to satisfy press- 
ing general demands for information that is 
lacking in our official reports. When this is 
done by an organ as influential as the Times, 
erroneous conclusions gain a currency and 
credence which are difficult to put to rest. 

Clearly there is a lesson to be gained from 
this episode. A responsible job vacancy pro- 
gram. should be developed as rapidly as 
possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR M. Ross, 
Commissioner. 


EXPECTATIONS OF EXPERTS, CON- 
SUMERS—ECONOMIC FACTS ALL 
AGAINST SUSPENDING INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I do 
hope that Senators who had tentatively 
made up their minds to vote in favor of 
suspending the investment credit and 
accelerated depreciation will take 
another look at the financial news in to- 
day’s newspapers. 

The economic facts of life reported 
this morning should convince all but 
the most closeminded that it could be a 
very serious mistake indeed to take the 
action in taxes that the President has 
proposed. 

At a meeting of the Nation’s business 
economists reported in today’s papers 
it was disclosed that more than one-third 
expected a recession next year and an 
overwhelming majority expected a reces- 
sion by 1970, with about half of those 
who expect a recession anticipating that 
it would ‘start in the third or fourth 
quarter of 1967. 

Now, Mr. President, what should make 
Senators stop, look, and listen before 
voting for the investment credit suspen- 
sion is that the principal reason given by 
these experts for their expectation of a 
recession is an expected decline in busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment. 

This is precisely what the investment 
tax suspension would slow down. And 
the slowdown from the suspension 
would hit with particular force in the 
latter half of 1967, when business men 
could directly increase their profits by 
postponing purchases of equipment un- 
til the resumption of the credit on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

Keep in mind, Mr. President, that this 
poll was taken before—I repeat, before— 
the President announced that he favored 
suspending the investment credit. 

Of course, economists have been wrong 
in the past—they may be wrong this 
time. But here is one Senator who does 
not want to be in the position of kicking 
off a recession in the late sixties by ag- 
gravating a slowdown in business in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. And 
that is just what a vote for suspending 

the investment credit could do. 
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Yesterday’s news also featured a re- 
port from what is probably the coun- 
try’s most reliable consumer polling or- 
ganization, the Michigan Survey Re- 
search Center. The survey was taken 
between August 1 and September 8 in 
all parts of the United States, as part 
of a regular quarterly survey of con- 
sumers. 

In my judgment, the most significant 
finding of the survey was that an in- 
creasing proportion of consumers expect 
a recession within the next 12 months. 
A year ago only 20 percent expected it. 
Today 32 percent predict a recession. 

So we have a vast majority of the ex- 
perts predicting a recession and a sub- 
stantial increase in the expectation of 
a recession on the part of the man in 
the street. 

Now let us take a hard look at the 
economic facts themselves. Yesterday 
the Bond Buyer’s Munifacts News Serv- 
ice carried a very interesting news story 
by Howard Sharpe, the chief of the Bond 
Buyer’s economics department. Sharpe 
wrote that his interpretation of 25 lead- 
ing economic indicators showed a ma- 
jority of them in a downward trend for 
the first time in more than 5 years. 

Now, Mr. President, it is interesting 
that this happy period of economic 
growth and advance has lasted a little 
more than 5 years—the longest period of 
sustained growth in our country’s his- 
tory. All during that period, the indica- 
tors were favorable. Now, according to 
Mr. Sharpe's interpretation, they are un- 
favorable. 

In commenting on this development, 
John Allen in this morning’s New York 
Times writes: 

The implication of the story was that long- 
term demand from business for Capital would 
diminish, permitting interest rates to ease 
back and thereby tending to cause fixed- 
income-securities prices to rise. 


Once again, Mr, President, what does 
this development mean for those of us 
who are to be called upon to vote on 
suspension of the investment credit? 

Should we vote for this measure that 
is likely to have little effect in slowing 
the economy for about a year, when the 
hard facts of economic life increasingly 
point to the prospects of a beginning 
recession about a year from now. 

Mr. President, this was not the end 
of the adverse news that broke yester- 
day, as far as the proponents of slowing 
business investment in plant and equip- 
ment are concerned. 

The papers also reported that con- 
tracts for future construction work in 
the United States fell last month to the 
lowest level this year, declining 8 points 
from the July level and 22 points from 
the year’s high, reached in April. 

Now, in all fairness, Mr. President, it 
is true that these overall figures con- 
ceal what is happening within the con- 
struction industry, which the suspension 
of accelerated depreciation is especially 
designed to overcome. Residential build- 
ing has declined sharply. Now commer- 
cial building has joined in the decline 
as commercial building fell to 4 percent 
below the level of August of 1965. 

But contracts for manufacturing 
plants were 65 percent above those for 
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August of 1965 and educational building 
contracts were up 34 percent. Utilities 
and highways rose 37 percent. 

The purpose of the accelerated depre- 
ciation suspension is to slow construction 
in manufacturing especially and make 
the resources of the industry available 
for homebuilding: 

But the difficulty with the theory is 
that the impact on manufacturing will 
not be felt for a year or so—when it is 
likely to be pretty devastating, and by 
that time the construction of manufac- 
turing plant is likely to be greatly re- 
duced even without this suspension. 

Mr. President, what all of this adds 
up to is that the two proposals before 
us—suspension of the investment credit 
and of accelerated depreciation are the 
very worst weapons to use under present 
circumstances to cope with inflation. 

All agree that the suspension will not 
significantly affect inflation for a year 
or so. But the inflation is here right 
now. 

One year from now, when these sus- 
pensions slow down the economy, there 
are increasing signs that we may be in 
serious trouble. 

So what we need are tools to fight 
inflation now—just as swiftly as possi- 
ble; tools that will enable the govern- 
ment to move in to slow the pressure 
on prices this month—not late next year. 
And tools that can themselves be turned 
around on a dime, so to speak, so that 
if and when a recession begins to develop, 
the anti-inflation action will not shove us 
further into unemployment. 

These tax incentive suspensions will 
not only have little slowing effect on 
prices for a year or more, but they are 
sure to have a seriously retarding ef- 
fect for months—in fact, for years— 
after the suspension is lifted. 

Orders for equipment, and especially 
decisions to build plant that would have 
been made during the suspension, will in 
some cases never be made. If a reces- 
sion does begin in 1967, as so many econ- 
omists anticipate, the Congress or the 
President might end the suspension, 
but no marginal tax incentive at this 
point under those circumstances is going 
to persuade most businessmen to expand 
plant. Why should they, when their ca- 
pacity is already much more than ad- 
equate to meet any foreseeable demand? 

Once again, Mr. President, this is ex- 
actly why a rigorous—yes, a ruthless— 
reduction of spending makes good eco- 
nomic sense. The spending can be re- 
sumed, on a dime, when necessary. This 
way the inflation can be directly slowed 
and fiscal policy can be made expan- 
sionary again when needed. 

As I pointed out the other day, econ- 
omists at the St. Louis Federal Reserve 
have found after careful analysis that 
the Federal budget in the latter half of 
this year will be the most expansionary, 
with the exception of a single year dur- 
ing the Korea war, in the past 20 years. 

What a way to fight inflation—with a 
recordbreaking expansionary budget. 

The President has made some of the 
tough, hard decisions necessary to cur- 
tail Government spending and hiring. 
He has pleaded with this Congress to 
hold down spending, and Congress has 
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generally ignored his plea. He has an- 
nounced his intention to suspend some 
public works spending. 

To ask him to do more when Congress 
is doing so little is not easy. But, Mr. 
President, action to cut spending ruth- 
lessly is the best way to fight inflation. 

Mr. President, the National Associa- 
tion of Business Economists, to which I 
referred earlier, has issued a release, the 
second sentence of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

On the other hand, of the 75 percent who 
anticipate a recession between now and 1970, 
about one-half expect the next downturn to 
at least begin in 1967. 


And yet the release has the somewhat 
inconsistent heading: ‘Business Econ- 
omists Cautiously Optimistic Over 
1967.” I hate to think what they would 
regard as pessimism. 4 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
release be printed in the Recorp at this 
point, together with a table summarizing 
the results of the organization’s ques- 
tionnaire, a tabulation of business econ- 
omists responses to some of the crucial 
questions about our economy, and a sum- 
mary of Median Annual Totals,” in 
other words the average expectation of 
these experts on the economy for next 
year. 

There being no objection, the news 
release and tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BUSINESS ECONOMISTS CAUTIOUSLY OPTIMISTIC 

OvER 1967 

WASHINGTON, September 29.—The nation’s 
top business economists see the current eco- 
nomic advance continuing through 1967 but 
at a somewhat slower pace than in 1966 or 
in 1965. On the other hand, of the 75 per- 
cent who anticipate a recession between now 
and 1970, about one-half expect the next 
downturn to at least begin in 1967. Re- 
porting on a poll of the National Association 
of Business Economists holding their 8th 
Annual Meeting here today, Charles B. 
Reeder of E. I, duPont deNemours & Co., Vice 
President of the Association, said that “a 
major factor in next year’s expected growth 
will be rising defense expenditures, while 
business capital spending is forecast to peak 
at about mid-year. The most important 
economic problem facing the country in 1967 
will be control of inflation while maintain- 
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ing growth and avoiding recession.” Mr. 
Reeder noted that the poll was completed 
just as President Johnson announced his 
request for suspension of the investment 
tax credit and that the capital spending fore- 
casts therefore may possibly be on the high 
side for late 1967. 

The Business Economists expect the Gross 
National Product to average $781 billion in 
1967, up nearly 6% over the record 1966 pace. 
Total output of goods and services in the 
economy (GNP) is likely to rise each quar- 
ter, reaching $793 billion by the final quar- 
ter of next year. Output of the nation’s 
factories, mines, and utilities, as measured 
by the Federal Reserve Board's index 
(1957-59 = 100), is also forecast to set new 
highs in 1967, averaging 162 for the year 
compared to 156 estimated for 1966. This 
index had already reached 158 by August 
1966 and the expected pattern of output 
through 1967 is basically sideways at record 
levels, 

Here are the figures for the two major eco- 
nomic indicators as seen by the business 
economists: 


Dollar amounts in billions} 


Gross national | Industrial pro- 
d duction 
(1957-59=100) 


Here are the major highlights revealed by 
the survey: 

A major element of the expected growth in 
GNP is Federal Government expenditures for 
national defense. These are expected to 
average $65 billion in 1967 and to rise 10% 
between the fourth quarter of 1966 and the 
fourth quarter of 1967. 

Plant and equipment expenditures by 
business are expected to average $66 billion 
in 1967, which would be 9% above the $61 
billion expected in 1966. These expenditures 
are to reach a peak in the third 
quarter of 1967. (Note: This was prior to 
LBJ request for suspension of the investment 
credit.) 

Consumer and wholesale prices are ex- 
pected to rise more slowly in 1967 than this 
year. The Consumer Price Index is expected 
to show a gain of 2.56% from the fourth quar- 
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ter of 1966 to the fourth quarter of 1967, in 
contrast to a 3.6% gain from the fourth 
quarter of 1965 to the fourth quarter of 1966. 
The corresponding wholesale price rise is 
16% vs. 3.3%. 

Corporate profits after taxes are expected 
to reach a peak in the second quarter of 1967 
and to decline slightly over the remainder of 
the year. The fourth quarter rate is ex- 
pected to be $50.1 billion, slightly below the 
fourth quarter rate expected for 1966. 

Despite the absence of growth in ) 
rate profits, a rising trend in the Dow Jones 
average of industrial stock prices is antici- 
pated. A figure of 800 is expected at the end 
of 1966, rising to 850 by the end of 1967, a 
63% increase over the year. 

Private housing starts are expected to show 
& rising trend in 1967, but from a level con- 
siderably below that of recent years. The 
fourth quarter rate for 1966 is expected to 
be down 20% from the second quarter rate. 
Between the fourth quarter of 1966 and the 
fourth quarter of 1967 housing starts are ex- 
pected to recover most of the decline of 1966. 
The average for 1967 is expected to be 1,250,- 
000 units. 

One-half replied that current monetary 
policy was “about right.” 30% felt it was 
either “somewhat too restrictive,” or “much 
too restrictive.” Last year, in answer to the 
same question, 60% of the respondents 
thought monetary policy was “about right.“ 
Only 9% thought it was on the restrictive 
side, and 30% thought it was “somewhat 
too easy.” 

When asked about current fiscal policy, 
only 7% replied that it was “about right,” 
40% said “somewhat too easy,” and 50% said 
“much too easy.” Last year on the same 
question, 56% said “about right,” 32% 
“somewhat too easy,” and only 4% “much 
too easy.” 

When asked if they expected a recession 
between 1966 and 1970, 72% replied “yes” 
The reason given most frequently was a cut- 
back in business capital spending. A reduc- 
tion in defense outlays was second and high 
interest rates third. 

Of those who expect a recession in the re- 
mainder of the 1960’s, about one-half ex- 
pected it to begin in 1967, and the third 
E 0 
time. 

The most important economic problem 
facing the country in 1967 is expected to be 
the control of inflation while maintaining 
growth and avoiding recession. Other prob- 
lems, such as the adverse balance of pay- 
ments, labor unrest, and a profits squeeze, 
will complicate this principal problem. 


Summary of results of NABE economic outlook questionnaire, 1966 


a) Gross national product (billions of dollars) 
5 1 Government expenditures for national defense (billions of 
o 


(c) Plant and equipment expenditures (billions of dollars) 


d) Corporate profits, after taxes? (billions of dollars) 
e) Industrial production (1957-50 100 
f) Total housing starts (thousands of units) 
) Unemployment rate, total (percent 
) Married men (percent of labor force) 


i) Consumer Price Index (1957-59=100, TS)) 
) e Price Index, excluding farm products and food (1957- 


Wholesal 
59=100, NSA) 


(k) Dow-Jones average, industrial common stocks (last day of quarter). 


Median forecast 
Reported 
actual 1966, 1967 
2d quarter 1966, 4th 
quarter 
Ist quarter 2d quarter zd quarter | 4th quarter Year! 

eesti, att Ba 732 755 765 775 785 798 781 
„ 57 61. 3 63. 4 65.2 66. 4 67.2 65. 4 
nM 59. 6 64. 5 65. 6 66. 5 66.9 66.7 66. 4 
48.7 50.3 50.5 50.6 50.2 50.1 50. 5 
154.8 159. 2 160.6 161.6 162.4 162. 6 162.1 
1, 362 1,120 1,150 1,210 1, 250 1,320 1,250 
3.9 3.9 3.9 4 4 4.2 4 
1.8 1.8 1.8 1.9 1.9 2 1.9 
EI MA 112.7 114,7 115.6 116,5 117.1 117.6 116.7 
1 104.6 106. 5 107.1 107.5 107.8 108.2 107.7 
886. 53 800 810 825 835 850 840 


1 Is not the statistical average of the 4 quarterly forecasts; many persons submitted 


only an annual forecast for 1967. 


2. Do you expect a recession any time be- 
tween 1966 and 1970 (1. e., a decline in ag- 
gregate economic activity long enough and 
deep enough to be officially termed a 
“recession” ) ? 


Percent 
DA RERE PE e SRR: KEEL te PREMIE E A E S 72 
— ——— — amen 26 
N o 2 


2 Assume no change in tax rates in 1967. 


3(a) What will be the principal cause of 
the recession? 


Percent 
Reduced capital expenditures (excess 
oapacity) . .. 3 
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Percent 
Cutback in defense spending (end of 
Vietnam war) 


High interest rates—tight money 22 
Ah 14 
Distortions in present boom 13 


Inventory adjustment 9 
Weak consumer demand 8 
International monetary problems. 5 


. TTT 11 


3 (b) When do you think the recession 
will begin (1. e., in what quarter will the 
present expansion end)? 

Percent 
27 


wo e D 


4. How do you feel about monetary poli- 
cies during the current year (1966)? 


3 Percent 

Much too: restrictive..... a 9 
Somewhat too restrietive 21 
50 

14 


Response to same question in September 
1965: 


Percent 
Much too restrictive. ............-.-.-. 
Somewhat too restrictive......---.-... 8 
About, Tighter sb ss ane ses ec a 60 
Somewhat too easy 30 
Much too eas 7g 2 


5. How do you feel about fiscal policies 
during the current year (1966) ? 


Much too restrictive 0 


Somewhat too restrictive 3 
c 7 
Somewhat too easy 39 
3 51 


Response to same question in September 
1965: 


6. What do you think will be the most 
Important economic problem facing the 
country in 1967? 

Control of inflation while maintaining 
growth and avoiding recession. 

In face of adverse balance of payments, 
labor unrest, profits squeeze. 


Summary of median annual totals for 1967, 
NABE economic outlook questionnaire, 


Sept. 29, 1966 
Gross national produet billion... $781 
Defense expenditures do 865. 4 
Plant and equipment expenditures 
£ Pillion_. $66.4 
Private housing starts 


thousand units 1, 250 
Industrial production index 


(1957-59=100).. 162 
Consumer Price Index do 116,7 
Wholesale price index (industrials) 
(1957-59=100)__ 107.7 
Unemployment rate, total__.percent.. 4.0 
Unemployment rate, married men 
percent. — 1.9 
‘Corporate profits, after taxes- billion $50.5 
‘Dow-Jones average —industrials (end 
e e 840 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I also ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REC- 
orp an article entitled “Consumers Held 
Less Confident,” published in this morn- 
ing’s issue of the New York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ConsuMERS HELD Less CONFIDENT—SURVEY 
FINDS A DECLINE IN OPTIMISM OVER ECON- 
OMY AND PERSONAL FINANCES—WAR AND 
PRICES CITED—BUT INTENTIONS ON MAKING 
MAJOR PURCHASES STAY UNCHANGED OVER- 
ALL 
American consumers in the last three 

months have become less optimistic about 

their personal financial situations and the 
national economy. 

Nevertheless, their intentions to make ma- 
jor purchases remain about unchanged from 
a year ago. 

These were the findings reported yester- 
day in the latest quarterly survey of con- 
sumers conducted by the University of Mich- 
igan Survey Research Center between Aug. 1 
and Sept. 8. 

The survey report disclosed that many per- 
sons doubted that prosperity would continue. 
A widespread awareness of rising prices and 
interest rates was cited as the reason for 
the drop in confidence. 

An area probability sampling of 1,250 
household heads in all parts of the United 
States was used for the survey. The research 
center employs 11 full-time supervisors in 
key cities who hire 250 to 300 interviewers 
for each program. 

The interviewers, none of whom are stu- 
dents, ask respondents about 85 questions, 
many of them “open end.” This encourages 
detailed answers that enable the researchers 
to find reasons for stated opinions, 

The sessions, conducted in the homes of 
those being interviewed, last about an hour. 
Different consumers are chosen each time. 

RECESSION FEARS VOICED 

“The deterioration in people's notions 
about the business outlook is somewhat more 
pronounced than that with respect to their 
own finances,” the survey report said. 

“Although a majority continue to believe 
that times will be good during the next 12 
months, the proportion saying this has 
grown smaller, while an increasing minority 
foresee bad times ahead,“ it added. 


Thirty-two per cent of the consumers in- 


terviewed said they thought a recession was 
“likely to happen again.“ A year ago the 
figure was 20 per cent. But “relatively few 
people,” the report said, believed that “a 
recession would come very soon.” 

The report concluded that price Increases 


were now the consumer’s greatest worry. . 


Nine out of 10 consumers expect the prices 
they pay for good to rise next year, the 
survey found. 

The survey also found a change in con- 
sumer views on the effect of the Vietnam 
war effort on the domestic economy. 

CONCERN ON VIETNAM 

Since late last year—until the latest sur- 
vey was conducted—most consumers had 
said the United States role in the war was 
having a favorable influence on business. 
But three out of five who offered an opinion 
last month said any further increase in de- 
fense expenditures would have “an adverse 
effect on business at home,” the research 
center reported. 

The survey found that an increasing pro- 
portion of families considered the present 
time as a bad one in which to buy a car 
or large household appliances. These con- 
sumers pointed to high prices, tight money 
and high interest rates. 

But there has also been a considerable in- 
crease in the proportion of people who be- 
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lieve that the prospect of rising prices is an 
argument for purchasing durable goods right 
away. 

“This represents a new development in 
1966 not witnessed on the same scale since 
the early nineteen-fifties,” the report said. 

About half of the consumers expected in 
August that income taxes would be in- 
creased—a finding that the researchers be- 
leve may also have contributed to the 
weakened optimism. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD a 
brief excerpt from an article entitled 
“Treasury Gains Cut After Close,” by 
John H. Allan, published in today’s issue 
of the New York Times. The excerpt 
refers to the downturn in the majority of 
25 leading economic indicators for the 
first time in 25 years. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Treasury GAINS CUT AFTER CLOSE—“MOON- 
LIGHT” SALES SPURRED BY BIG INCREASES IN 
Banks’ BORROWED RESERVES 

(By John H. Allan) 
* * * * * 
A DRAMATIC TURN 

The most dramatic turn in the bond mar- 
ket. yesterday, according to the assertion of 
several bond dealers, took place in early 
afternoon, under the impact of a story car- 
ried at 12:38 P. M. on the Bond Buyer’s Muni- 
facts. News Service, 

In the Munifacts story, Howard Sharpe, 


“chief of the Bond Buyer’s economics depart- 


ment, reported that his interpretation of 25 
leading economic indicators showed a major- 
ity of them in a downward trend for the 


ara time in more than five years. 


The implication of the story was that long- 


: term demand from business for capital would 


diminsh, permitting interest rates to ease 
back and thereby tending to cause fixed-in- 
come-securities prices to rise. 


Mr. PROXMIRE: I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Record 
an article entitled “Index at 1966 Low in 
Construction,” written by William Rob- 
bins, and published in the New York 
Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


“INDEX AT 1966 Low IN ConstrucTION—CON- 


TRACT RATE Orr 8 POINTS In AUGUST, DODGE 
Reronre 
(By William Robbins) 
Contracts for future construction work in 
the United States fell last month to the low- 
est level this year, declining 8 points on the 


Dodge Index from the July level and 22 


points from the year’s high, reached in April. 

The index fell to 139, from 147 in July, 

but remained 1 per cent above contract 
awards for August, 1965. 

The seasonally adjusted index is main- 
tained by the F. W. Dodge Company, statis- 
tical reporting division of McGraw-Hill, Inc. 
It is based on construction activity in the 
1957-59 period, treating the average for those 
years as 100. 

A decline in contracts for stores and other 
commercial building confirmed indications 
shown a month earlier that this sector of the 


bullding industry, like residential construc- 


tion, has become a victim of the currently 
tight mortgage-money market, according to 
George A. Christie, chief economist for 
Dodge. 

Commercial building contracts fell last 
month to 4 per cent below the August, 1965, 
level. 
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“There has been a noticeable slowing since 
early summer in the amount of new construc- 
tion work being contracted,” Mr. Christie 
said. “Until recently this easing in the over- 
all rate has been almost exclusively the effect 
of the housing slump, as most other building 
markets were still expanding.” 

“In the past couple of months, however,” 
he continued, “the secondary impact of the 
credit squeeze began to show as some of the 
building markets that are closely related to 
housing—stores and other commercial build- 
ing, tor example—have began to weaken as 
well.“ 

The total value of contracts for the month 
was 84.301,63 1,000. Of this total, $1,493,607,- 
000 was accounted for by residential projects. 

Sharp declines in all types of housing con- 
tinued to reflect the tight mortgage market. 
Single-family houses were down 24 per cent, 
and apartment contracts dropped 28 per cent. 

The declines for the month brought the 
eight-month total 8 per cent below the level 
for the 1965 period. 

Nonresidential construction, other than 
stores and other commercial buildings, con- 
tinued to show strong gains. The total of 
$1,728,891,000 was 15 per cent above last 
year’s level. Contracts for manufacturing 
plants were 65 per cent above those for Au- 
gust, 1965, and educational-building con- 
tracts were up 34 per cent. 

Contracts for other projects, such as utili- 
ties and highways, also were up sharply. At 
$1,079,133,000, they were 37 per cent above 
the level for a year earlier. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SHOULD 
BE CONSIDERED AS A SUPPLE- 
MENT TO ADMINISTRATION’S 
POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have said a great deal about the special 
milk program for schoolchildren over 
the past few months. One aspect of the 
program that has often been overlooked, 
but that it is especially appropriate to 
mention today as we take up the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1966, 
is the impact of the school milk program 
on the children of the poor. For it is 
these children who benefit most from the 
program, 

As we all know the school milk pió- 
gram reduces the cost of midmorning 
and midafternoon milk breaks to chil- 
dren attending schools, nurseries, day 
camps, Headstart: classes, and other 
childhood institutions. Although. chil- 
dren from all strata of society suffer from 
malnutrition, the children of the poor 
are more likely to be the victims of an 
inadequate diet. 

At the same time the parents of these 
children simply do not have the resources 
to provide a healthy balanced, adequate 
supply of food. Thus it is the children 
of the poor who benefit most from the 
efforts of the Federal Government to 
reduce the cost of milk to schoolchildren 
through the school milk program. Often 
these efforts are further supplemented 
by local contributions which permit a 
given school system to offer milk free to 
the underprivileged student. 

Thus as we consider legislation fund- 
ing the school milk program we must not 
lose sight of the fact that the program 
in reality is a supplement, at least in 
part, to the impressive efforts being made 
by this administration to eradicate pov- 
erty. In the words of one well-known 
educator, “you cannot teach a hungry 
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child.” By providing the children of the 
poor with the physical nourishment they 
so badly need the school milk program 
better fits them to take advantage of 
the mental nourishment being offered in 
the Nation’s school systems. 


GERMANS LIBELED BY OFFICIAL 
MYTHS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
call the Senate’s attention to an article 
entitled, “Germans Libeled by Official 
Myths,” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 25 issue of the Washington Post. 
Written by Anatole Shub, overseas cor- 
respondent of the Post, it is a lucid com- 
mentary on significant attitudes among 
the German people. Mr. Shub asks, and 
then answers, a number of questions 
dealing with what he calls “myths” in 
our concepts of the beliefs and fears 
which are presumed to exist among the 
German people. 

Included in what Mr. Shub terms as 
“myths” are such commonly held views 
that the German people would be upset 
if the Allies reduced the number of their 
troops in West Germany, that the Ger- 
man people resist a thaw in the cold war, 
and that they are determined to acquire 
nuclear weapons. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle referred to appear at this point in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GERMANS LIBELED By OFFICIAL MyTHs— 
LEGENDS ARE FOSTERED BY BONN (AND 
WASHINGTON) To BOLSTER POLICIES or 
CONSERVATIVES 

(By Anatole Shub) 

The West German capital of Bonn sits 
across the misty Rhine from the Seven Hills 
in which the Siegfried legend—the most 
powerful of the German myths—is said to 
have taken place eons ago. 

In recent times, too, Bonn has been the 


source of potent mythology whose effects 


have not been limited to West Germany but 
have even crossed the Atlantic, Indeed, as 
the master mythmaker, Konrad Adenauer, 
used to play the game, the easiest way to 
persuade his fellow Germans of anything was 
to have it labeled “Made in the United 
States. 
To persuade the United States, Adenauer 
evoked a variety of specters. There were the 
neo-Nazis and nationalists waiting in the 
wings if he, the moderate, was not appeased, 
There were the secret (because otherwise in- 
visible) proponents. of a “new Rapallo,” a 
German-Russian alliance, who had to be 
fended off. 

There were the Communists, the neutral- 
ists and of course the Social Democrats— 
whom Adenauer was really worrying about. 
The Socialists were as much an anathema 
to Stalin as to Hitler, but Adenauer man- 
aged to get John Foster Dulles and others 
to help persuade the Germans that a vote 
for the Socialists would deliver the world to 
the Communists. 


NEW MYTHMAKERS 

Adenauer is gone now, and a few of the 
old myths have worn thin enough for all to 
see through, but the mythmaking habit lives 
on in Bonn and in Washington. Franz-Josef 
Strauss and Gerhard Schroeder have in turn 
proven adept disciples of the old specter- 
raiser and willing collaborators have not been 
lacking in this Capital even after the de- 
parture of the Dulles brothers. 
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In fact, much of the nervousness in official 
Washington in connection with this week’s 
visit by Chancellor Erhard springs from a 
series of long-cherished myths which some 
people in the Administration have begun to 
question but which others remain deter- 
mined to defend. A few topical examples: . 


A NUCLEAR PHOBIA 


Myth: “The Germans” want nuclear weap- 
ons, and if they don’t get them from us, 
they will turn elsewhere. 

Fact: Public opinion polls have shown 
consistently that the overwhelming majority 
of ordinary Germans want to stay as far 
away from atomic weapons as possible. Bonn 
political leaders are so defensive on the sub- 
ject that they rarely raise it in public; in 
Erhard’s successful campaign for re-election 
last year, he never once mentioned it on the 
hustings. 

The Social Democrats and Free Democrats, 
who together form a majority in the current 
Bundestag (parliament), have formally urged 
Erhard to renounce all claims to possession 
or “co-possession” of nuclear hardware, 
Backbenchers in his own Christian Demo- 
cratic Union feel the same way. 

Neither Russia, Britain nor China has ever 
shown the slightest disposition toward abet- 
ting German nuclear ambitions, As for the 
French, Strauss did evoke some interest 
among Paris officials in the last days of the 
Fourth Republic but Gen. de Gaulle spiked 
the idea firmly upon his return to power: He 
has been urging the United States for eight 
years to return an equally flat no“ to Bonn’s 
nuclear hints, In the atomic field, as in 
others, Bonn has nowhere else to go but 
Washington, 

“pear” IS POLITICAL 

Myth: An East-West treaty to ban the 
spread of atomic arms would cause a political 
explosion among “the Germans,” who are 
primarily worried about their security. 

Fact: Parliamentary debates and party con- 
gresses this year have shown that there is a 
clear majority in Bonn to ratify a nonprolif- 
eration treaty and no political party, includ- 
ing Erhard's CDU, has dared attack the non- 
proliferation idea openly. In private, Bonn 
government opposition is based less on fear 
of Soviet attack than on the fear that East 
Germany would sign the pact and thus up- 
grade its international status. 

A WELCOME PRUNING 

Myth: “The Germans” would-be upset if 
the Western Allies reduced the number of 
their troops in West Germany. 

Fact; Most ordinary Germans, especially 
those living near Allied garrisons and bases, 
probably would welcome a phasing out of the 
“occupation.” There would be a shock if 
everyone went home at once, but a partial 
cutback (say, by two American and one Brit- 
ish divisions) would hardly cause a ripple 
among the general public unless Bonn offi- 
cials deliberately stirred up a storm. 

As for these officials, their resistance to 
Allied troop reductions is primarily political, 
on two counts: (1) any dramatization of the 
East-West detente weakens their “hard” 
posture toward Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and other Eastern countries, and 
(2) any easing of external tensions tends to 
help the Social Democrats as the party of 
domestic reform. 

PHANTOM EXPELLEES 


Myth: The Bonn government cannot ac- 
cept the present German frontiers and make 
peace with Poland and Czechoslovakia be- 
cause of the “ten million” expellees who 
“control a fifth of the vote.” 

Fact: Of the original 9.6 million expellees, 
many have died, many were too young to 


remember the expulsion and most are thor- 


oughly integrated into West German life. 
Separate expellee parties have failed dismally 
and the expellee lobbies that harass the 
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democratic parties are frequently criticized 
as unrepresentative. 

More important, the expellee organizations 
are largely a creation of the Bonn govern- 
ment; they could scarcely exist without the 
massive official subsidies they receive. Their 
main function is to persuade the outside 
world that Bonn officials “cannot” do what 
they do not wish to do in the first place. 


THE EXTREMIST BOGEY 


Myth: The present Bonn government led 
by Erhard, Schroeder and Defense Minister 
Kai-Uwe von Hassel must be propped up by 
the United States because it is moderate.“ 
If it falls, “extremists,” “Gaullists” or “neo- 
nationalists” will take over. 

Fact: From the viewpoint of American 
efforts to relax tensions in Europe, the Erhard 
team has been as hard to budge as Adenauer 
in his heyday. If it fails, the main political 
beneficiaries will indisputably be the Social 
Democrats, whose foreign policy hero is not 
Otto von Bismarck but John F. Kennedy and 
whose domestic program is indistinguishable 
from the Great Society. 

If the promotion of a stable democratic 
system in Germany remains one of the ob- 
jectives of American policy, most nonofficial 
observers agree that a change of administra- 
tions must come sooner or later. The pres- 
ent period is at least as propitious as any 
other because there is no external crisis, both 
Major parties are responsible and the rising 
younger generation is clearly being alienated 
by the stodgy conservatives so long in power. 

The extent of youth’s alienation is shown 
not only by voting statistics (the SPD has a 
clear majority. of under 45s) but by some 
rather disturbing polls, For example, nearly 
half the Germans under 25 would rather live 
in some other country; a full third would 
prefer to be in the United States. 

UNITY SECONDARY 

Myth: “The Germans” are determined to 
reunify a single nation-state within the 1937 
frontiers. 

Fact; This is certainly the position of cur- 
rent Bonn policy-makers, some of whom were 
also in government service in 1937. But for 
many others—including nearly everyone un- 
der 35—the Eastern territories are lost ir- 
revocably and “unity” in a single nation- 
state matters less than freedom and a de- 
cent life for the 17 million citizens of Com- 
munist East Germany. If that territory 
could become another Austria—free and 
open—most Germans on both banks of the 
Elbe would be satisfied. 


A LIBELOUS STEREOTYPE 


The underlying myth, therefore, is that 
“the Germans“ —the stereotype conjured up 
by Bonn and Washington bureaucrats resist- 
ing a thaw in the cold war—bear any resem- 
blance to the real German people. 

In a way, the stereotype is a libel, for the 
59 million citizens of West Germany, by and 
large, are as interested in peace and pros- 
perity as any other people. Twenty-one years 
after the. war, West Germany has grown up 
and can face the facts of life. The mystery is 
why the United States finds it so difficult to 
act accordingly, 


TRIBUTE TO ARTHUR KROCK ON 
HIS RETIREMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, with 
the retirement yesterday of columnist 
Arthur Krock, America has lost the valu- 
able services of a most outstanding 
journalist: Mr. Krock was not only one 
of the best-known writers on the na- 
tional scene, but also one of the most re- 
spected. His editorial advice and keen 
insights into the workings of politics 
graced the pages of the New York Times 
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for 32 years. Prior to his debut as a 
columnist, he had worked 3 years as a 
reporter for the Times, plus the better 
part of two decades as a Washington cor- 
respondent for the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. All in all, it was a brilliant 
career and a testimonial to his intel- 
lectual ability to stay abreast of the 
times. 

I shall personally miss the writings of 
this gifted editorialist. But I must say 
that his passing from the journalistic 
scene was done in the same quiet man- 
ner which has characterized his life. Al- 
though he has received two Pulitzer 
prizes and numerous other awards, and 
had every reason to wax eloquent on his 
departure, he disdained the sentimental 
farewells of the poets to borrow a line 
from the contemporary medium of 
television: “All right, officer, I'll go 
quietly.” 

I salute Mr. Krock for the brilliance of 
his accomplishments and wish him every 
happiness in his retirement, 


ADDRESS DELIVERED BY RAYMOND 
BURR UPON RECEIPT OF VETER- 
ANS OF FOREIGN WARS GOLD 
MEDAL AWARD FOR AMERICAN- 
ISM 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as many 
Senators know, the distinguished actor, 
Raymond Burr, has been awarded the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars Gold Medal 
Award for Americanism. This man, 
known most widely for his television 
portrayal of criminal lawyer Perry Ma- 
son, was chosen for his dedication and 
loyalty to American ideals—a dedication 
and loyalty most vividly demonstrated by 
his repeated trips to Vietnam. Without 
fanfare, Mr. Burr visited with our fight- 
ing men to demonstrate through personal 
contact his support and his belief in the 
American cause: 

Mr. Burr delivered a most effective and 
moving address after receiving his award 
during a testimonial dinner in Reno, 
Nev., for the new VFW commander in 
chief, Leslie Fry of Reno. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Burr's address be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY RAYMOND BURR AT THE TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER HONORING VETERANS OF 
ForEIGN Wars NATIONAL COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF, LESLIE M, Fry, RENO, NEV., SEPTEM- 
BER 10, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, Veterans: of Foreign Wars, 

fellow guests, ladies and gentlemen, I should 

like to thank the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
for the great honor it has conferred upon me. 

As recipient of its Americanism Gold Medal 

Award and Citation for 1966, I am not assum- 

ing a posture of false modesty when I say 

that I am not deserving of this honor. And 

I am sure that as Veterans of Foreign Wars, 

you would be the first to agree with me that 

were it possible to do so this award should 
be given to, and in truth this year belongs 
to, those Americans who are today defending 
the peace and freedom of the world on the 
fields of battle of South Vietnam. As one 
who has had the privilege of maintaining 
close contact with these men, I accept this 
award in that spirit. And I shall bring this 
award with me on my next trip to South 
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Vietnam and I shall try to share this honor 
with these men. 

I would also like to share with all of the 
American people my deep conviction that 
these men in South Vietnam are in fact de- 
fending both peace and freedom. 

I would like to share with those who con- 
ceive of our role in southeast Asia as purely 
one of honoring a commitment by military 
means, the knowledge gained only in the 
heart and only by experience of that other 
and no less urgent commitment to bring 
relief and aid, material, technical, scientific 
and spiritual to the suffering peoples of 
southeast Asia. For in the end, by honoring 
these moral commitments, as with the mili- 
tary one, we are only serving our own best 
interests. We are proving to the human race 
that a free and open society, with all its fail- 
ings, is still the finest type of society that 
mankind has yet devised. That ours is a 
society that practices what it preaches. That 
it is indeed what that torch off Staten Island 
tells all comers they may expect to find when 
they stand upon American soil. The shadow 
of that statue must be seen everywhere and 
the light that comes from its torch must 
illuminate the most farflung hovels on the 
face of this earth. 

We must not fail to recognize, nor do we 
fail to recognize, that duty here at home, 
where for the past two centuries we have 
made good on this invitation to all suffering 
mankind of every nationality, minority, racial 
or religious denomination from all corners 
of the earth who have sought refuge here. 
And now at last we approach our duty to our 
own special minority which did not seek to 
come here, but, was brought here against its 
will, in shackles and chains, as slaves, those 
descendants of African tribes who have be- 
come the American Negro people and who 
were freed only in part a hundred years ago 
and in this past, decade finally are “tempest 
tossed, tired, wretched and poor, —-but no 
longer huddled. Both the international and 
domestic issues are part of one issue. Who- 
ever fails to understand that fails to under- 
stand either part of this overall duty to aid 
under-developed people in their drive to ful- 
fill their destiny by peaceful means consist- 
ent with this new era and that in helping 
them we only help ourselves, 

To be an American is to be a citizen of the 
world. To be an American is to celebrate 
the festival of freedom. To be an American 
is to believe in democracy. Any American 
who does not understand that dishonors his 
country and its history, defiles its flag and 
its. destiny, defames its present and its fu- 
ture, and for all these reasons, Mr, Chair- 
man, I accept this award in behalf of those 
Americans who have gone where our duty 
calls us, our privileges sends us, and neces- 
sity will keep us until we have achieved our 
worthy purpose. 

Let no one misunderstand what that pur- 
pose is. If we fight on foreign soil, it is not 
as invaders but as liberators. If we con- 
tain the aggression of China without ex- 
panding into a full scale nuclear war, it is 
because of strength and foresight, not cow- 
ardice and confusion. If we endure the 
slanders of our enemies while patiently ex- 
plaining to our friends, it is not because of 
timidity but because of tenacity. We are 
in southeast Asia protecting our own home- 
land and the independence of all people. 

Let no one forget the balance sheet of the 
past, in which Asia as a whole suffered at the 
hands of Western civilization. It may be 
a comfort to people safe and snug in their 
beds or livingrooms, to reflect upon the tra- 
ditional role of China as invaders of south- 
east Asia, which indeed China has been 
many times in the past ten centuries. As 
the war-torn, hungry, suffering peoples of 
southeast Asia come to realize who first made 
their homeland a storm center for foreigners, 
namely, China—as they see the true inten- 
tions of America in practice, namely, those 
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of peace, and as they experience a fore- 
taste of our program for their self-interest, 
namely, technical, educational, medical and 
material aid toward self-development and 
peaceful national liberation and nationhood, 
the Vietcong will shrivel away. The peoples 
of North Vietnam will demand peace, and 
America’s purposes will be made known, will 
be endorsed and will prevail. 

This vision of the future may seem very 
far away indeed from today’s headlines. It 
might serve us, however, to consider all of 
the headlines and the stories behind them 
as well, and the facts- behind these stories 
in addition. 

I am referring to what, unfortunately, 
comes as a shock to most of the Western 
world. I mean the emergence of the Red 
Guard in mainland China. There is evi- 
dence that Chairman Mao Tse Tung is far 
from senile, much less retired or kicked up- 
stairs. The temporary victory of the worst 
extremists of the Chinese Communist Party, 
is embodied in the promotion of Defense 
Minister and Army man Lin Piao, and in 
the demotion of President Liu Shao Chi, 
long considered Mao’s successor, from the 
number two to the number eight spot in the 
hierarchy. 

Americans have for too long condoned 
their own ignorance in areas where igno- 
rance equals catastrophe by the use of the 
word “enigma.” Too many Americans now 
speak on the Chinese enigma. I should like 
to remind such Americans that twenty and 
thirty years ago, they spoke on the enigma 
of Stalin. By the time Stalin ceased to be 
called an enigma, he had dominated half the 
world, and had helped’ to bring the world to 
the edge of atomic war, Had we attempted 
to understand those dangers at the time in- 
stead of shrugging off that burden with the 
word “enigma,” Mao-ism would not be the 
clear and present danger that it is today. 
After Moscow was driven to expose the 
crimes of Stalin, the threat of Mao became 
evident. While statues of Stalin have been 
removed from the Soviet Union, we are told 
new ones are being erected every week in 
China. May I also remind those who spend 
their time being amused by the more ridicu- 
lous aspects of the Red Guard cultural revo- 
lution, such as throwing away white traffic 
batons and replacing them with red ones; 
destruction of records by composers like 
Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, and even Shos- 
takovitch; the banning of all gold lettering 
as being “capitalist,” and even ordering a 
Mukden candy shop to drop the word “hap- 
piness” from its name in keeping with the 
new austerity, that the Red Guard cultural 
revolution is a reflection of desperation, It 
is a reflection of a changing mood among 
Chinese intellectuals, veteran revolutionists, 
professional Communists and members of 
the army. It is also, unfortunately, a re- 
flection of Mao’s refusal to change policy, to 
acknowledge error, to revise his programs 
and methods and goals. Observers inside 
China have described the Red Guard cul- 
tural revolution as a spiritual movement. 
By this they mean that its hysteria has an 
underlying commitment, that it is no fly-by- 
night gathering together of young people to 
abuse and kill older people, to attack East 
Germany, Moscow and other Communist em- 
bassies with a temporary show of strength. 
To understand all of it, what must be clear 
to start with is the cornerstone of Maoism 
which created the Red Guard. If this is 
understood, the Red Guards will be under- 
stood. The fundamental nature of the fer- 
ment in China will be understood. 

Red China’s foreign policy will be under- 
stood. Our reason for being in South Viet- 
nam will be understood. It comes down to 
this: Karl Marx considered class struggle the 
only permanent fact in society until man- 
kind achieved a classless society. He also 
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considered military war “class struggle con- 
ducted by other means.” So long as class 
struggle was inevitable, war was inevitable. 
His successor, Lenin, considered World War 
I the proof of Marx's thesis. It was class 
war conducted by military means. The So- 
viet Union did result from World War I. 
Then came Lenin's successor, Stalin and 
after fifteen years of his reign of terror, 
World War II, and after World War II, more 
Communist states. Now a wave of national 
liberation movements has erupted in all the 
underdeveloped nations of the world. To 
Mao this must mean that a third world war 
is inevitable, and that from it, these under- 
developed nations will emerge as part of the 
China-dominated world Communist move- 
ment, To Mao war is class struggle con- 
ducted by other means. Mao believes there 
is a classless world, wars are inevitable, that 
out of each major world war, new Com- 
munist states will emerge. That is the cor- 
nerstone of Maoism. This is no ancient 
Chinese enigma. This is Mao’s interpreta- 
tion of Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism in nine- 
teen sixty six. The world has changed since 
the days of Marx and Lenin and even Stalin. 
We live in a nuclear age in which total war 
would threaten the survival of the human 
race. The age of the hydrogen bomb and 
astronauts has brought Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount into immediate, critical and ur- 
gent focus. Human struggles, all human 
struggles, must be resolved in a new way, 
or the human race and all its classes will be 
destroyed. We here in the United States are 
coming to grips with these problems. 

Returning to our own home front as we 
must always do, even here the far-sighted 
leaders of the Negro people as well as our 
Government, and white civic, religious and 
social spokesmen have come to recognize the 
crucial role of continuing peaceful means as 
indispensable to the ultimate success of the 
Negro non-violent revolution in which 
20,000,000 American Negroes and their mil- 
lions of white allies are now participating. 
This non-violent method is as basic to suc- 
cess as the moral and historic rightness of 
the program of the great civil rights moye- 
ment itself. Additionally such programs 
have made us increasingly aware of new ap- 
proaches to poverty, health, welfare and the 
general educational improvements of all 
Americans of whatever color. It is not difi- 
cult to understand why Mao, who must look 
to the underdeveloped countries of Asia for 
his Red empire, and whose nation suffers 
more than any other from a population burst 
with its 750,000,000 people, and whose own 
Communist Party came to state power out of 
the turmoil at the end of World War II, holds 
to the old, outmoded, and dangerous doc- 
trines of military war as class struggle and 
the inevitability of war. 

This fanaticism should discourage no one. 
With it, Mao has split the Communist world, 
By it, he has developed the basis for more 
rational dealings with other Communist gov- 
ernments. Because of it, millions of people 
have disaffected from Communist parties 
throughout the world. As a result of it, 
underdeveloped nations are learning for 
themselves how outmoded violence is as a 
method and are seeking more civilized, less 
costly ways of fulfilling their national desti- 
nies. Now, at last, for the first time, due 
to it, a wave of reason is gaining force in 
China. This knowledge arms the western 
world with evidence of Mao’s moral bank- 
ruptcy, while advertising his loss of support 
at home and arming his adversaries in Mos- 
cow with ideological weapons. Weapons 
which we as Americans can use to solidify 
a world front against Mao and his threat 
of war. 

Let this picture of a man and a party and 
its state power in China, that has violated 
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its own articles of faith, stand in the place 
of an enigma. Let us inform ourselves as 
to both the strength it gives us and the in- 
creasing menace to peace it can cause. Let 
us advertise to the entire world that while 
old men and women are driven through the 
streets and ridiculed in China, America is 
providing greater old age security. At a 
time when we are increasing our educational 
facilities, let the world compare this with 
the recent closing down of newspapers, 
theaters and of universities in China. As 
our average hourly wage rises and our work 
week grows shorter, let the world consider 
the speed-up in Chinese factories that fail 
to function and as we reach bumper crops, 
let them compare this to the famine soon to 
rage throughout the south of China as a 
result of crop failures. As we offer greater 
medical aid to all sections of our population, 
let the peoples of the world reflect on the 
bloodbath that is now taking place indis- 
criminately the length and breadth of China 
with the sanction of its Government in Pe- 
king. As America carries out its civil rights 
program,—a program that is already embod- 
ied in laws which assure Negroes the right to 
vote, the right to jobs without discrimina- 
tion, the right to special educational aid, the 
right to integration at work and at play, 
where they live and throughout the land and 
a program which has formulated more laws 
and will continue to formulate laws and en- 
force them until all of the Bill of Rights be- 
longs to all of the American people, includ- 
ing the Negro people, while State, city and 
municipal police throughout our Nation pro- 
tect their right of peaceful assembly, keep- 
ing the peace and punishing only the lawless. 
And, while we are on this subject, in spite 
of the provocation of the lawless and big- 
oted, let everyone consider the amazingly 
few evidences of property damage, bodily 
harm or death and in the light of that let 
the mass invitation to lawlessness launched 
by Mao, carried out by Lin Piao, and put 
into practice by teenagers not yet old enough 
to understand the consequences of their 
acts, be reflected upon. Let all classes and 
people of all ages in all countries, weak and 
strong,. developed and underdeveloped, free 
or slave, ask themselves about, this sanction 
of violence, this contempt for tradition, this 
disregard for the consequences of global war 
in the nuclear age, and this desperate, reck- 
less, wanton sanction of, and appeal to, mob 
violence, inexperience and disorder, and then 
let the world decide whether Mao’s agents in 
South Vietnam, in North Vietnam, in Africa 
and everywhere are the carriers of war, dis- 
aster and destruction, and whether we 
Americans are the ones who have left. our 
homeland to oppress or to liberate. We in- 
vite an examination of both countries, as 
well as both armies, as well as both histo- 
ries, with the full confidence that the world 
will reach the proper verdict when it exam- 
ines the facts. 

And until the world has acted in its own 
behalf as we Americans now are doing in the 
world’s behalf, with the full knowledge of 
our motives and our purposes, our weak- 
nesses and our strengths, we shall persevere 
until peace is once more secure and freedom 
no longer in danger. That is the American- 
ism, Mr. Chairman, that I assume is being 
recognized here today. It is the American- 
ism I stand for and believe in. It is the 
Americanism of American men defending 
freedom with their lives this day in South 
Vietnam. In their name, I thank you. 


DEVELOPMENT OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
HYDROELECTRIC RESOURCES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, for many 
years New Englanders have seen their 
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industries flee the region for better eco- 
nomic climates. Many and varied rea- 
sons have been applied to this emigra- 
tion including labor costs, taxes, avail- 
ability of resources, and so forth. 

However, there has been a propensity, 
on the part of some New England busi- 
ness leaders, to overlook one of the most 
basic reasons for this exodus—excessive 
power costs. New England has long had 
the dubious distinction of having the 
highest electric rates in the Nation. 

Today, the technology of the electric 
industry is such that there is no reason 
for any region to be denied low cost, 
abundant electric power. Advances in 
power technology, long-distance, extra- 
high-voltage transmission and the econ- 
omies available from giant thermal gen- 
erating stations make lower electric 
rates possible even in New England. 

Mr. President, it was not until after 
the election of President John F. Ken- 
nedy and renewed consideration of de- 
velopment of New England’s hydroelec- 
tric resources that the region’s private 
power utilities publicly recognized the 
existence of this new technology. 

When the Congress began considera- 
tion of the Dickey-Lincoln School hydro- 
electric project on the St. John River in 
Maine the private power companies sud- 
denly came up with a variety of methods 
for production of low cost electricity— 
and last year’s authorization of that 
project has further prodded active con- 
sideration of lower cost power sources 
by New England power companies. 

Already Dickey-Lincoln School, with- 
out a yard of concrete poured, is provid- 
ing the “birch rod” of competition to 
New England’s long sleeping utility in- 
dustry. Mergers of inefficient utility 
operations are being effectuated and, 
every day, a new plan for development of 
low-cost thermal power is suggested. 

That these activities are a direct result 
of authorization of New England’s first 
Federal power yardstick is without ques- 
tion. Even. though Dickey is primarily 
& peaking power project—designed to 
meet needs during peak hours of power 
consumption—the fact remains that the 
19th century philosophy of New Eng- 
land’s power companies is fast disappear- 
ing. 

Construction of Dickey will assure a 
continuation of competition in New Eng- 
land. I am personally convinced that 
this project will serve as a symbol to all 
utilities in the region and will cause a 
tremendous impetus to the region’s econ- 
omy. More importantly this project will 
provide an effective mechanism to assure 
consumer benefit from the savings 
achieved by power companies taking ad- 
vantage of the “new” electric technology. 

Recently the Textile Workers Union of 
America published an article entitled 
“The ‘Baby TVA’ in Maine” saluting 
authorization of Dickey-Lincoln School 
and comparing the potential effect of 
this project with the progress made in 
the Tennessee Valley since 1933. I would 
like to insert that article at the end of 
my remarks. 

The Textile Workers Union is to be con- 
gratulated for their recognition of the 
effect of exhorbitant power costs on the 
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economy of a region which, prior to emi- 
gration of industry, was the center of the 
textile industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE “BaBy TVA" IN MAINE 


(NoTE.—All the people of New England, 
textile workers especially, have a vital stake 
in the success of the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project on the St. John River in Maine which 
would produce cheaper electric power for the 
area. 

(This “little Tennessee Valley Authority” 
would not only stop the flight of business out 
of the region but would attract new industry. 
It would mean more jobs as well as the sav- 
ing of jobs. It would be a boon to house- 
holder and industry, alike. 

(That is why TWUA has been working 
closely with such legislators as Maine’s Sena- 
tor EDMUND S. Musk and Representative 
WILLIAM D, HATHAWAY in their all-out battle 
for this project, 

(This article describes the benefits that 
would flow from the project and warns of the 
power lobby that threatens its creation.) 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt used to 
say that the right of the people to operate 
their own electric utility systems acted as a 
“birchrod in the closet” to keep the private 
power companies on their toes. And he 
helped to create a national “birchrod” in the 
form of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which transformed a bleak, depressed and 
eroded valley into a prosperous industrial 
center and a recreation wonderland of man- 
made lakes, 

The experiment has been judged a success 
by almost any standard, and people from all 
over the world come to the TVA to take les- 
sons on how to manage natural resources for 
the benefit of the public. 

Can a similar effort jog New England’s 
complacent power companies out of their 
comfortable rut? 

There is a better than even chance that 
New England will get its “birchrod” in the 
form of the Dickey-Lincoln School project, 
authorized by Congress last year for Federal 
development. That is, if the all-out lobbying 
campaign now under way by New England 
power companies does not succeed in 
chopping $1.2 million from President Jobn- 
son’s current budget. This is money needed 
for advance engineering and design of the 
project, a necessary next step toward the 
start of construction. 

Backers of the St. John River develop- 
ment are confident that once this big block 
of 794,000 kilowatts of Federal power is in- 
jected into New England's predominantly 
private power economy, its competitive effect 
will be felt, as in the Tennessee Valley, by 
householders and industries alike. 

New England is the only region in the 
country without a single kilowatt of Federal 
power. It is also a region of extremely high- 
cost electricity, and it can be argued that 
one follows the other. 

The latest report on electric bills published 
by the Federal Power Commission shows that 
in 1965 New England’s residential electric 
users paid the highest average bills in the 
continental U.S. For example, for 250 kilo- 
watt-hours of electricity per month, New 
Englanders paid $8.57, as compared to the 
national average of $7.38 and the TVA area’s 
$5.57. 

The spread between New England's indus- 
trial rates and the national average is even 
greater than the difference at the residential 
level. A study by the Electric Consumers 
Information Committee last year put the 
New England electric rates for industry at 
62% more than the national average. 

Representative TorBerT H. MACDONALD, 
Democrat, of Massachusetts, declared in a 
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House speech that high industrial rates dam- 
age his state’s economy. He told of a letter 
he had received from a New England textile 
manufacturer who wrote: 

“If we expect industry to develop and grow 
in New England, these power rates must be 
brought in line with comparable rates 
charged elsewhere.” 

He went on to say that his company was 
“almost forced to consider seriously the feasi- 
bility and desirability of remaining” in New 
England and was in fact “studying the rela- 
tive merits of several other locations in the 
south,” 

Representative MACDONALD, who is a 
staunch supporter of the Dickey-Lincoln 
School projects, said that single manufac- 
turer could have saved more than $18,000 in 
one year in his electric bills, had he been 
charged at the average national rate. Power 
bills for the company were 55% higher than 
they would have been in one southern city 
and 144% higher than in another. 

“Now this is a serious problem for this 
company, for all manufacturing plants in 
Massachusetts and for our entire region,” he 
declared. “We do not want to lose our in- 
dustry. We do not want to see men and 
women left without jobs.. To my colleagues 
from the South, let me say emphatically that 
neither do we want your region to raise its 
electric rates. ' 

“What we in New Egland want is action to 
reduce power rates in New England. We can 
move in this direction by harnessing and de- 
veloping our water resources.” 

But New England's electric utilities are in 
no mood to allow Federal power to encroach 
upon their domain. 

FDR's dream of harnessing the tides of 
Passamaquoddy Bay was successfully labeled 
a “boondoggle” by the power companies of 
1935. In 1937, Roosevelt's dream for a “little 
TVA” in the Northeast also went down to 
defeat. 

In the intervening years, Federal power has 
come to the Pacific northwest, California’s 
Central Valley, the huge Missouri Basin in 
the midwest, the Colorado River drainage, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Arkansas, the south- 
east. New Englanders have charged, on oc= 
casion, that Federal power was luring indus- 
try away, and only in recent years have 
serious efforts been made to give New 
England a “turn at bat“ when Federal hydro 
projects are being passed out. : 

A young Senator from Massachusetts, John 
F. Kennedy, expressed interest in reviving the 
long-dormant Passamaquoddy project, After 
he became President, he asked Interior Sec- 
retary Stewart L. Udall to restudy 'Quoddy, 
in conjunction with the development of the 
rich hydro resources of Maine's St. John 
River. 

An Interior team found that development 
of the St. John at the Dickey and Lincoln 
School sites, with a transmission line to the 
Boston area, could produce power at costs 
well under those of the region, could pay for 
itself, and merited prompt authorization and 
construction. "Quoddy was recommended 
for further, more detailed study. 

Secretary Udall went all-out in support of 
the St. John project, and he obtained the 
full backing of President Johnson. The 
President sent a favorable report on the 
project to Congress last July, bearing his 
stamp of approval, and calling for im- 
mediate authorization, funding and con- 
struction of the Dickey and Lincoln School 
projects on the Saint John River and their 
associated transmission system.” 

The Senate voted to authorize the Maine 
projects, but a battle royal developed in the 
House. New England utilities “mobilized the 
private power lobby across the nation to 
apply pressure to every Congressman, re- 
gardless of party” to keep public power out 
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of their region, as Maine’s Senator EDMUND 
S. Musk, Democrat, described it. 

“They are fighting to maintain their mo- 
nopoly,” he charged. “They have made New 
England the highest cost power region in 
the nation.” 

New England newspapers ran editorials at- 
tacking the project, often in almost identi- 
cal language. Only three of the region’s 
major dailies—the Boston Globe, the Provi- 
dence Journal, and the Portland Press Her- 
ald stood firm for the St. John River project. 

The utilities organized a lobbying group 
called the Electric Coordinating Council of 
New England which flooded Congress with 
“fact sheets” and brochures, generally hand- 
delivered by local utility officials, purport- 
ing to show that the private utilities could 
do the same job, only better. But spokes- 
men for the lobby decline to state how much 
consumers would have to pay for electricity 
which they promised to produce so cheaply 
by their alternative plan. 

The companies failed to stop Dickey- 
Lincoln School in 1965. The project was au- 
thorized after a long fight in the House. 

This year, however, they are back in force, 
trying to prevent any money from being ap- 
propriated for it. Specifically, President 
Johnson’s request for $1.2 million in engi- 
neering funds is under attack. The histor- 
ical word “boondoggle” is being heard once 
more in the halls of Congress, as the House 
Appropriations Committee considers the 
President’s budget. 

Key man on the subcommittee consider- 
ing public works funds may be Representa- 
tive Epwarp P. Boll AND, Democrat of Massa- 
chusetts, who opposed the project last year. 
Another member of the eight-man subcom- 
mittee is Representative JOHN FOGARTY, 
Democrat of Rhode Island, who voted for the 
final authorizing bill. 


AIR POLLUTION: A MAJOR PUBLIC 
PROBLEM EXPLORED IN NEWS- 
PAPER AND MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the New 
York Times has completed its excellent 
four-part series by Gladwin Hill on the 
air pollution problem in this country. I 
inserted the first two articles in the Rec- 
orp on Tuesday. 

An article on air pollution in the Octo- 
ber 8 issue of the Saturday Evening Post 
magazine also explores the problem. 

It is encouraging to see our news media 
devoting considerable time and effort to 
bringing the facts about air pollution to 
the public’s attention. More informa- 
tion about the problem should result in 
faster and better coordinated efforts to 
meet it. 

In the interest of seeing that the arti- 
cles I have referred to get even wider 
readership, I ask unanimous consent that 
the final two articles by Gladwin Hill and 
the article from the Saturday Evening 
Post be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 28, 1966] 
Los ANGELES: A MODEL FoR THE NATION IN ITS 

GROWING STRUGGLE AGAINST AIR PoLLu- 

TION—CrrW NEARLY FREE OF INDUSTRY 

Smoc—County CONTROL AGENCY CITED BY 

U.S. For Erricrency—Its Auro RULES 

COPIED 

Los ANGELES, September 27.—Next year, 
anyone in Los Angeles who wants to paint his 
house will have to use paint approved by the 
county. The county will tell retailers what 
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kind of paint they can sell, which, in effect, 
is the same as telling manufacturers what 
kind of paint they can make if they are in- 
terested in the big Los Angeles market. 

Some paints contain particularly noxious 
solvents that evaporate into the air. Applied 
to thousands of buildings simultaneously 
they make a small, but appreciable, contri- 
bution to smog. 

The ban on them, in favor of milder sol- 
vents, underscores how far Los Angeles has 
gone in its efforts to reduce air pollution. 
It also indicates the sort of restraints com- 
munities across the country may have to con- 
sider in the growing struggle with air pollu- 
tion. 

The general public will get its first taste of 
the restraints next fall, when new-car buyers 
will pay about $50 for special engine equip- 
ment to meet new Federal limitations on 
fume discharges. 


LOS ANGELES LESSON 


Perhaps few other places in the country 
will have to invoke the same measures as 
Los Angeles. But every community can prof- 
itably scrutinize Los Angeles and the state 
of California—first as the earliest, if not the 
worst, focus of pollution, and second, as 
prime examples of what can be done to solve 
the problems. 

The Los Angeles County Air Pollution Con- 
trol District, an enforcement agency with a 
285-page manual of operations, has been 
cited by the United States Public Health 
Service as an administrative model. 

The Motor Vehicle Pollution Control Board 
of California developed the automobile fume 
regulations that the Air Pollution Division of 
the Public Health Service is applying nation- 
ally next year. And Federal officials plan to 
use California’s automobile smog-control ex- 
perience in the years ahead as a guide for 
national policies. 

By dint of more than a decade of travail, 
Los Angeles County has eliminated nearly all 
its pollution from industry and other sta- 
tionary sources—the principal producers of 
smog in many communities. 

The county’s continuing bouts of air pollu- 
tion are attributed largely to its 4 million 
automobiles and the exaggerated chemical 
effect of California sunshine on their ef- 
fluents. 

Most of these cars do not have the fume- 
control equipment that California first de- 
manded with the 1966 models. As with the 
rest of the country, it will take 10 years for 
the older fume-spewing cars to be replaced. 

Both Los Angeles and the state have done 
equally important pioneering in the critical 
nontechnical phase of pollution abatement: 
the political side. 


DIPLOMACY SMOOTHES PATH 


By traditional standards, the paint-control 
regulation might have touched off a nation- 
wide ruckus. Yet when Louis J. Fuller, di- 
rector of the Los Angeles control agency, 
presented the proposal to the County Board 
of Supervisors in July it was ratified with- 
out a moment’s debate. The groundwork 
had been laid in months of patient diplomacy 
with both the paint industry and public of- 
ficials. 

Things haven't always gone that smoothly. 
In its early days the district had to battle 
some industrial concerns all the way up to 
the United States Supreme Court to establish 
its regulatory authority. 

The agency is before the State Supreme 
Court now in litigation with the oil industry 
over a regulation to limit the use of fuel oil 
in favor of cleaner natural gas. 

But, over the agency's 19-year history, its 
combination of militancy and political 
adroitness has worked a revolution in matters 
of air cleanliness, which, at the end of World 
War II, precipitated a wave of civic outrage 
and alarm. 

Coal burning, never extensive in Los An- 
geles, has been abolished entirely. Even oil 
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burning—which produces sulphur dioxide 
fumes, as does coal—is banned seven months 
a year; natural gas must be used instead, 
and it must be used by industry when it is 
available. 

Back-yard incinerators have been out- 
lawed; municipal rubbish and garbage in- 
cineration abolished in favor of land-fill dis- 
posal, and building incineration ended ex- 
cept for a few expensive smokeless furnaces. 

Fume emissions from stationary sources 
have been reduced from 6,375 tons a day to 
1,375 tons—only about one-tenth as much as 
the discharge from cars. 

In the 5,000 tons eliminated, the major 
items were 3,270 tons from oil refining, pro- 
duction and marketing, 600 tons from refuse 
burning, and 495 tons from fuel-oil burning. 

Of the remaining 1,375 tons of emissions, 
it is estimated that 600 tons come from sol- 
vents, in uses ranging from dry cleaning to 
printing. The new solvents’ regulation is 
designed to eliminate the 200 daily tons of 
solvent fumes that are considered con- 
trollable by any blanket measure. 


1940 LEVELS SOUGHT 


“The program to abate air pollution from 
stationary sources was aimed at reducing 
pollution levels to those existing in 1940,” 
says Mr. Fuller. 

“This goal has almost been reached,” he 
says. “There is little more that can be done 
with stationary pollution sources. There are 
only two areas where significant improve- 
ments can be made—extension of the use of 
natural gas in large boilers and reduction of 
organic solvent emissions.” 

Mr. Fuller, an urbane but tough former 
police captain, succeeded S. Smith Griswold, 
the tall, stately and equally firm adminis- 
trator who recently became chief of Federal 
abatement activities. 

Mr. Fuller says that industry in Los Angeles 
County—including the nation’s third-largest 
complex of oil refineries—has spent $125- 
million on pollution control equipment. An- 
cillary costs, such as installation, real estate 
and operating costs, may have cost another 
$125-million, 

The grand total of all conceivable costs of 
Los Angeles’ 19 years of pollution control, 
Mr. Fuller hazards, might run as high as 
$750-million. 

This hypothetical cost amounts to only $7 
per person per year, Mr. Fuller observes that 
the total is small when compared to the $11- 
billion in tangible damages which, Federal 
statistics indicate, uncontrolled air pollution 
would have inflicted on the county over the 
19 years. 

The control board, with jurisdiction over 
any installation that may produce fumes in 
the 4,000 square miles of the nation’s second 
most populous metropolitan area, has a staff 
of 284. Its budget this year is $3,663,000. 

Conducting inspections at the rate of 
225,000 a year, it has issued 70,000 operating 
permits for equipment that could produce 
fumes. Violators of the more than 100 regu- 
lations are subject to misdemeanor penalties 
of up to six months in jail, with fines of as 
much as $500 for each day’s violation. 

In the last 10 years the agency has prose- 
cuted 30,000 court cases, with a conviction 
rate of 96 per cent and fines totaling more 
than $700,000. 

Initially, recurrent air pollution was so 
severe that the agency instituted a warning 
system, with three stages of “alerts.” 

The first stage signifies only that the air 
is approaching the “maximum allowable con- 
centration” of 100 parts per million of carbon 
monoxide, three parts per million of sulphur 
oxides, three parts per million of nitrogen 
oxides, or 5 part per million of ozone. 

HEALTH MENACE GRADED 


The second stage, based on approximately 
twice these concentrations, denotes a pre- 
liminary health menace.” 
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The third stage, based on three times the 
allowable concentrations signifies “a danger- 
ous health menace.” 

At the second stage, the agency is em- 
powered to shut down industry and stop 
automobile traffic. The third stage would 
call for state disaster action. 

To date, conditions have never gone be- 
yond a few annual first-stage alerts that are 
communicated to the public over radio and 
then canceled in a matter of hours or min- 
utes. They arouse little notice. 

There are eight other pollution control 
districts in California, covering 13 of the 
state’s 58 counties, 

It wasn’t until the mid-1950’s that scien- 
tists led by Dr. A. J. Haagen-Smit of the 
California Institute of Technology discoy- 
ered that a major source of smog was auto- 
mobile fumes, particularly the hydrocarbons, 
which are photosynthesized by sunshine into 
an array of particularly noxious gases. 

It was found that one out of every 10 
gallons of gasoline escaped unburned from a 
car. Every car in the nation, on an average, 
emits more than 100 cubic feet of fumes 
every day. Every thousand cars in a city 
emit more than 314 tons of fumes. 

To curb the discharges from its 9 million 
cars, California set up its Motor Vehicle Pol- 
lution Control Board in 1960. It is composed 
of 13 citizens appointed by the Governor, 
most of whom have special engineering, 
scientific or medical qualifications. 

The board has an administrative and en- 
gineering staff of 16 and an annual budget 
of $485,000. Near its Los Angeles head- 
quarters, it operates one of the world’s most 
complete laboratories in the field of vehicu- 
lar air pollution. 

The newly created board promptly joined 
in a battle that the Los Angeles County 
agency had been waging for years with the 
automobile industry over fume controls. 

DETROIT IS CRITICIZED 

In a current Federal grand jury inquiry in 
Los Angeles, local officials have charged that 
the auto companies collusively dragged their 
feet for years on producing these controls. 
Detroit says it was engrossed in research. 

When accessory manufacturers were on the 
verge of preempting the fume control busi- 
ness with exhaust attachments, Detroit an- 
nounced in July, 1965, that it was prepared 
to turn out cars with built-in equipment, 

This equipment is of two types. One is a 
pump that injects extra air into the exhaust 
manifold so that fumes are burned there. 
Chrysler accomplished the same fume reduc- 
tion by special carburetor and ignition rig- 


The other is a “blow-by” tube. Since 1963 
California has required that new cars have 
these tubes to carry troublesome crankcase 
gases back into the combustion chambers. 

Starting last fall, with 1966 models, the ex- 
haust controls were made mandatory on all 
new cars. 

The two items, blow-by tubes and exhaust 
controls, are supposed to eliminate 70 per 
cent of the two worst automobile contami- 
nants, hydrocarbon gases and carbon monox- 
ide. Last March the Public Health Service 
felt confident enough of them to promulgate 
the California requirements nationally for 
the next year. 

The California board is considering tight- 
ening its restrictions by nearly 50 per cent 
before 1970. The new restrictions would re- 
duce permissible hydrocarbon emissions from 
275 parts per million to 180, and carbon 
monoxide from 1.5 per cent to 1 per cent. 

The board is also moving toward control 
of another important pollutant family, ox- 
ides of nitrogen. Federal officials plan to 
follow close in applying such restrictions 
nationally. 

California had hopes of developing exhaust 
controls for older cars, which make up 90 
per cent of those on the road. This has been 
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thwarted by both technical and legislative 
difficulties. The only requirement for pre- 
1963 models is that crankcase blow-by tubes 
must be put on cars when they change own- 
ers. There is no corresponding Federal re- 
quirement. 

The achievement of control equipment is 
an oblique process. The state starts out by 
promulgating desired emission standards. 
The standards remain theoretical until in- 
dustry comes up with the equipment to 
match the standards. This is the situation 
with oxides of nitrogen, for which controls 
have not yet been devised. 

Another problem that will present itself in 
all 50 states is making sure fume control 
equipment operates effectively, something 
the Federal Government can't police. 

Even California has only cursory random 
inspection by state highway patrolmen. 
Comprehensive checks on fume equipment 
can be incorporated in regular safety inspec- 
tions—New York and New Jersey have laws 
calling for them—but there is a problem of 
providing inspection stations with adequate 
testing devices. 

California may also provide lessons for 
other states in the way it works out its ad- 
ministrative structure for pollution control, 

There is now a three-way division of re- 
sponsibility among the motor vehicle board, 
the county districts that deal with station- 
ary pollution sources and the State Depart- 
ment of Health, which must work closely 
with the others, 

Assuming that each contingent does its job 
perfectly, critics observe, there is no unified, 
statewide determination of priorities in ex- 
penditures and effort. However, Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown has just designated Eric 
Grant, the director of the motor vehicle 
board, as an inter-agency coordinator in a 
step toward unification, 

Vernon MacKenzie, the recent director of 
the Air Pollution Division of the Public 
Health Service, is a soft-speaking man, in- 
clined to understatement. But, he recently 
remarked ominously: 

“For the next decade or so, every urban 
area is going to have to control pollution in 
terms that might be considered radical even 
in Los Angeles.” 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 29, 1966] 


GOVERNMENT PLANS NATIONAL PARLEY AS PART 
OF STEPPED-UP CAMPAIGN AGAINST AIR 
POLLUTION 


(By Gladwin Hill) 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 28—On Dec. 12 the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare will convoke a national conference on 
air pollution. There have been similar meet- 
ings before, but this one will be something 
of a milestone. 

In essence, the gathering of public officials, 
scientists and engineers will tell the Ameri- 
can people that they are inexorably involved 
in a long, arduous and complex campaign 
against creeping suffocation. 

“The conference,” says John W. Gardner, 
the Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, “should help us insure that the air 
pollution problem, already serious, does not 
become critical in the decade ahead.” 

The federally prescribed equipment to cur- 
tail auto fumes, which will raise the price of 
all 1968 cars about $50, is only a dot in an 
endless vista of regulation and readjust- 
ments that confront the public. 


CHANGES IN MANY AREAS 
Prospective changes range from those in 
such areas as trash disposal, home heating 
and automobiles to the field of local govern- 
ment and, ultimately, international relations. 
Some 7,300 communities across the coun- 
try are now confronted with air pollution 
problems, according to the Public Health 
Service. Few have done anything about it— 
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although effective programs have been shown 
to be relatively inexpensive. 

Where air pollution is not dealt with, it is 
axiomatic that it only gets worse, since it is 
the product of the everyday activities of an 
increasing number of people. Eventually, 
extensive and irrefutable evidence attests, 
there is insupportable damage to materials, 
crops, health and the general livability of 
communities. 

Some air pollution officials expect a nation- 
wide howl when the auto controls go into 
effect and the general public realizes that the 
days of only blinking at smog, literally and 
figuratively, are at an end. But howling 
seems unlikely to alter the facts of the 
situation. 

“It’s not a question of whether action has 
to be taken, once you've got atmospheric 
contamination,” says Vernon MacKenzie, a 
recent director of the Air Pollution Division 
in the Public Health Service. “It’s only a 
question of how quickly you get at it.” 

Acting on this premise, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has quietly but emphatically com- 
mitted the nation to a war on air pollution. 

Up to now, Federal activities have con- 
sisted mainly of research, technical assistance 
to localities, and subsidies to local pollution 
control programs. 

Under the Clean Air Acts of 1963 and 1965 
the Federal Government has asserted control 
power in only two areas—interstate air pol- 
lution, in which abatement actions have 
been started in eight instances, and automo- 
bile fumes. 

Air pollution from stationary sources, such 
as factories, homes and dumps, is considered 
primarily the responsibility of states and lo- 
calities, because each place's problem is dif- 
ferent. 

Officials hope that the present Federal ac- 
tivities, along with the state-by-state en- 
forcement of next year’s automobile fume 
controls, will stimulate state and local action 
in the next few years. 

But if public inertia persists, the Federal 
Government could press the war on smog 
through several channels. 


INTERSTATE PROBLEM 


Seventy-five major metropolitan areas, for 
instance, straddle state lines, making them 
subject to Federal abatement actions, The 
Air Pollution Division’s guidelines for ac- 
ceptable health standards and “recom- 
mended procedures” to minimize fumes in 
standard industrial processes could be made 
regulatory. 

Finally, there has been some discussion of 
including pollution control provisions in 
Federal procurement contracts. These would 
affect industrial establishments in nearly 
every state. 

Through one influence or another—Federal 
and local—the nation is moving into a new 
era of comprehensive air quality regulation. 

This will not be a matter, which, like water 
pollution, the public can leave largely to 
experts, 

The first decision confronting thousands of 
communities will be how to organize effective 
pollution control programs, 

Because air currents ignore political bound- 
aries, municipal pollution control often is a 
less effective answer than “airshed” programs 
covering several jurisdictions. 

This poses the problem of creating the 
“metropolitan government” sort of agency 
that is anathema to many people. Yet a 
number of cities, including San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Kansas City, are 
forging ahead with air pollution programs 
under several jurisdictions. 

But some prominent authorities say the 
campaign for clean air requires a larger di- 
mension than simple controls: namely, com- 
munity and air-resource planning. 

“Up to now,” says J. J. Scheuneman, chief 
of the technical assistance branch of the Air 
Pollution Division, “control of air pollution 
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has been based on correction of existing prob- 
lems. 

“Little consideration has been given to 
long-range planning—how proposed commu- 
nity or regional master plans might influence 
air quality. 

“As long as this situation is allowed to 
exist, one can expect air pollution problems 
to be created faster than they can be re- 
solved.” 

One phase of long-range planning is a co- 
ordinated approach to the disposal of the 
whole spectrum of wastes. 

Solid wastes now are burned, aggravating 
the gaseous waste problem, or are allowed to 
contaminate waterways. Solid contaminants 
in water, in turn, often are extracted and 
burned—again simply exchanging one form 
of pollution for another. 

To avert such lost motion, California has 
aerospace engineers studying the possibili- 
ties of an integrated handling of community 
and regional wastes of all types—solids, liq- 
uids and gases—through a device such as 
centralized byproduct plants. The Federal 
Government is starting similar research. 


WHAT LOS ANGELES DID 


Meanwhile, citizens in countless communi- 
ties will be confronted with decisions such as 
Los Angeles has already made—abolishing 
backyard incinerators, reorganizing rubbish 
and garbage collection, deactivating munici- 
pal incinerators that cost millions of dollars, 
abolishing burning dumps in favor of land- 
fill disposal, replacing coal with oil, and par- 
tially replacing oil with natural gas and con- 
ventional fuels with atomic power. 

The automobile is the national fixture 
most likely to be radically affected in the 
fight against smog. 

Federal officials are planning a progressive 
tightening in the next few years of the emis- 
sion limits being imposed next year on two 
constituents of exhaust fumes—nitrocarbons 
and carbon monoxide. Eventual control of 
other effluents, such as oxides of nitrogen, is 
contemplated. 

But the best efforts against car fumes, au- 
thorities say, will hardly offset the constant 
increase in smog coming from the uncon- 
trolled contaminants of an ever growing 
number of automobiles. 

Neither changes in gasoline ingredients nor 
the experimental turbine engine, which burns 
less troublesome fuels, offers assurance of 
fully answering this problem. 

“If the auto industry can’t control car 
emissions down to 99 per cent, which at this 
point seems an unlikely achievement,” says 
S. Smith Griswold, Federal pollution abate- 
ment chief, “the only answer for big cities is 
a different propulsion system.” 

Such alternatives as the liquid hydrogen or 
liquid oxygen fuel cells used in spaceships, 
superpower batteries and compact atomic- 
power units are being widely investigated. 
But they would be prohibitively expensive 
now for family cars; they are not an alterna- 
tive in the smog war. 

What will clear air cost? Federal experts 
say a typical community can operate an 
effective air pollution control program, ex- 
elusive of automobiles, for as little as 50 
cents a person a year. 

The current budget of Los Angeles County, 
which has had the nation’s most aggravated 
pollution problem, is only $3,663,000. 

Besides administrative expenses there are 
costs such as industrial fume-suppressing 
equipment, for which the public ultimately 
pays. But even taking this into account, per 
capita costs in Los les over a 10-year 
period average only about $3 a year. 

ESTIMATES VARY 

Some businessmen have figured it would 
cost as much as $75-billion to clean up Amer- 
ican industry. But in a detailed analysis 
last year, Fortune magazine estimated that 
two-thirds of the nation's air pollution from 
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all sources could be eliminated for about $3- 
billion a year—$15 a person. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
James Collins said recently that industry and 
government together could cope with growing 
air pollution by spending $10-billion in the 
next eight years, or $1.25-billion a year. 

These figures contrast sharply with the 
current annual outlay by industry and Fed- 
eral, state and local governments of less than 
$550-million a year. 

And it is in particular contrast with the 
$11-billion in damage, which, the Federal 
Government says, is done annually just to 
crops and materials. 

The question of when the skies may be 
cleared, given a reasonable nationwide effort, 
involves many variables. 

It will take at least 10 years to replace all 
the fume-belching cars on the nation’s high- 
ways with the better post-1967 models. 

Furthermore, in terms of controlling sta- 
tionary pollution sources, five years is con- 
sidered par for a community to organize a 
control effort, study the technical problems 
and install corrective equipment. 

Vaguely, authorities believe that consider- 
able improvement in the pollution situation 
may be registered in the nineteen-seventies, 
and that by the nineteen-eighties there may 
be restoration of fairly clean air. 

Before then, air pollution may have be- 
come an international, rather than national, 
problem. 

Dr. Morris Neiburger, professor of meteorol- 

ogy at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is one of a growing number of scien- 
tists who are gravely concerned about man's 
casual use of the skies as a gaseous dump 
heap. 
“Unless prompt, effective action to con- 
trol pollution is taken,” he said recently, “the 
atmosphere will grow progressively more pol- 
luted until, a century from now, it is too 
toxic to permit human life. 

“To illustrate the consequences of unre- 
stricted use of fossil fuels [coal and oil],” he 
continued, “just imagine the smog which 
would accumulate in the atmosphere if every 
one of the 800 million Chinese drove a gaso- 
line-powered automobile, as every Los An- 
gelino does.“ 

While it will be a long time before all 
Chinese have automobiles, a comparable 
problem is posed by the collective technologi- 
cal advance of the underdeveloped nations 

A recent study by the Senate Public Works 
Committee said: 

“While [natural] atmospheric purification 
processes May remove many pollutants be- 
fore they can travel from one continent to 
another, it is quite evident, as demonstrated 
by nuclear testing in the atmosphere, that 
pollution can encircle the earth a number of 
times before reaching the ground. 

“The present world population of 3 billion 
is expected to reach 4.5 billion by 1980. The 
increasing worldwide demands on, and pollu- 
tion of, the common air resource, can reduce 
the quality of air which reaches the United 
States.” 

There is evidence that such apprehensions 
are more than conjectural. 

One reason the earth is livable is that 
carbon dioxide in the atmosphere absorbs 
heat and helps to maintain a balance be- 
tween incoming solar energy and the earth’s 
heat radiation. 

Carbon dioxide is a major product of com- 
bustion. Rising living standards around the 
world, involving heat, light, transportation 
and manufacturing, bring a proliferation of 
combustion processes. 

These are now adding six billion tons of 
carbon dioxide to the atmosphere every year. 
Only 35 years hence, scientists figure, there 
will be 25 per cent more carbon dioxide in 
the atmosphere than there is now. 

This, the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee said last fall, “will modify the 
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heat balance to such an extent that marked 
changes in climate could occur.” 

Although the effect of an increase in car- 
bon dioxide can be determined in a labora- 
tory, the exact climatic changes it would 
produce on a global scale are not known. 

The panel had no ready solution for this 
problem, except the investigation of possi- 
bilities of bringing about countervailing 
changes”—that is, reducing air pollution. 

On the nation’s prospects of accomplish- 
ing this, authorities are guardedly optimis- 
tic, if only because Los Angeles showed that, 
when air pollution got bad enough, people 
would institute drastic reforms. 

But there is no guarantee that nature will 
grant other communities the years of grace 
that Los Angeles had to work on the problem. 
There was no reprieve for the 20 people who 
suffocated at Donora, Pa., in 1948. 

“We cannot afford to make the same mis- 
takes with regard to our limited air resources 
as we have in the past with regard to our 
other precious natural resources,” Vernon 
MacKenzie says. 

“The price of our neglect will be higher 
than any of us would be willing to pay.” 


[From the Saturday Evening Post] 
DEATH IN OUR AIR 


At one o’clock in the morning about a 
month ago, Peter Briola, a tough and 
spirited lawyer, sat up in bed with a fa- 
miliar agony. He was alone in his white 
clapboard house in Lincoln, a town of 3,600 
people in the middle of Maine. The typical 
New England homestead, among rolling and 
forested hills near the banks of the Penobscot 
River, looks like a romantic painting of an 
idyllic scene of peace and purity, of an un- 
spoiled America. 

“It was like all the other times, as though 
someone had you by the throat, trying to 
choke you. There was that terrible smell, 
like rotting dead stuff. You begin to cough 
and gasp. Your eyes run. You shut the 
windows, but it doesn’t do any good. Noth- 
ing does any good.” 

Here among the ancient spruce of the 
deep woods a paper mill is pouring filth 
upon Peter Briola and his fellow townsmen. 
They suffer from a contamination that has 
now infested every city in the United States 
and not a few small towns. Today, polluted 
air threatens the health of most Americans, 
corrodes their property, obscures or obliter- 
ates their scenery and insults their peace 
of mind. Unclear air is no longer rare in 
American cities. It is the rule. 

City and country, voices are rising to pro- 
test. Norman Cousins, editor of Saturday 
Review and chairman of a New York City 
task force on air pollution, recently con- 
cluded: “More poisons are pumped into the 
air in New York than anywhere else in the 
United States.” Yet, Ed Christopherson, a 
writer who left Manhattan for Missoula, 
Mont., “Garden Spot of the West,” found 
there was no place to hide. “When I lived 
in New York,” he says, “I used to watch 
the clinkers come down the airshaft and 
remember how great the pine-scented eve- 
ning downdrafts smelled in Missoula, and 
this was an important factor in my moy- 
ing out here. Today Missoula is the coun- 
try's second worst smog area. As a counter 
to the state's ‘Big Sky Country’ booster slo- 
gan, some Missoulans are posting signs out 
on the highways saying, ‘Missoula, Mon- 
tana—Dirty Sky Country.’” 

Mrs. Peter Rose, a housewife on a major 
thoroughfare in Denver. “The Mile-High 
City,” says: “Twenty years ago when we 
moved into this bungalow it was a delight. 
The yard had nice green grass and beautiful 
roses. The whole neighborhood was clean. 
The house needed only one good cleaning 
a week, and the curtains and drapes I used 
to clean twice a year. From the neighbor- 
hood you could see the mountains clearly 
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most of the time, with snowcaps visible 
through that wonderful purple. But in the 
last few years, since they made the road 
one-way and started the traffic growing the 
way it has—well, about six years ago my 
husband began having eye trouble, irritation 
and watering. A short time later my eyes 
did the same thing. We both began getting 
frequent inflammations like sinus trouble. 
The doctor has us use eyewashes every day 
now. The roses all shriveled and died. The 
lawn began to go. Half the time you can’t 
see the mountains anymore. I have to clean 
the house every day, and it’s still gritty and 
greasy. Curtains and drapes can stand clean- 
ing every weck. I've got forty-five windows 
in the house, and they need a cleaning every 
week instead of twice a year. It’s the same 
house and the neighborhood is still a nice 
residential one, but the air has become dirty, 
uncomfortable and expensive.” 

Dr. La Rele Stephens, a physician in Mos- 
cow, Idaho, says he can almost tell by the 
barometer and the direction of the wind 
when he will begin getting calls from pa- 
tients in Lewiston, a town of 13,000 that is 
29 miles away: When the wind blows the 
mill fumes oyer the town or there is a dead 
calm, the patients begin to come in with 
respiratory troubles, nasal congestion, aller- 
gies, difficulty in breathing, lots of sneezing. 
I’m convinced we get some deaths, too, be- 
cause when the fumes make the natural 
fogs thicker, which you can tell by the smell, 
we get more automobile accidents.” 

Donald McLean, of Polk County, Fla., told 
a Senate committee that since phosphate 
plants began putting seven tons of fluorides 
a day into the air he has had to sell his cat- 
tle and his citrus groves because the cattle 
sickened and died, crops that used to ma- 
ture in 80 days now take 200, barbed wire 
that used to last 20 years rots in 4, and he 
doesn’t dare grow vegetables for his family 
for fear they will pick up the same chem- 
icals that fall onto his pastures and groves. 
“It eats up the paint and etches grass, it 
kills trees, it kills cattle. It is an irritant 
to mucous membrane, and we have sore 
throats, tears run out of our eyes, we sneeze, 
we have nosebleeds. Gentlemen, am I a 
fool to assume that that stuff [is] injurious 
to humans?” . 

There is evidence that Mr. MeLean is no 
fool. 

Damage to health and property from un- 
clean air is increasing. Some places, like 
Lincoln, Maine, and Polk County, Fla., have 
special and dramatic problems. But every 
American city of more than 50,000 popula- 
tion has air pollution serious enough to 
worry about, whether or not its citizens see 
or smell it. Smoky industry and dark motor 
exhausts provide extra doses, but masses of 
atmospheric poisons come from smokeless 
chimneys and from perfectly tuned engines. 
Four-fifths of all pollution is invisible, most 
of it odorless. 

Three years ago, when open fires, incinera- 
tors, chimneys, smokestacks and tail pipes 
were putting 125 million tons of chemical 
junk into the American air, the threat was 
already serious. But the burden has risen 
relentlessly until this year it is 145 million 
tons and headed still higher. 

There is a vast ocean of clean air around 
the earth, enough for 2.5 million tons for 
each human being. Yet people become un- 
comfortable and sick for lack of each man’s 
requirement of 30 pounds of clean air a day. 
The 2.5 million tons elsewhere does a man 
no good if what is under his nose is dirty 
and dangerous, if he cannot get his 30 daily 
pounds where he lives and works. 

It was not until after World War II, when 
city air became loaded with the wastes of 
the new prosperity, that Americans began 
to notice that they don’t always have access 
to the air they can see above them. For there 
is a lid, usually invisible from the ground, 
that regularly cuts off whole communities 
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from the upper air and traps the accumu- 
lated poisons of smokestack and tail pipe 
at the lower levels, where men breathe. Now 
that men recognize the container that peri- 
Odically locks in communities with their 
aerial wastes, they also realize, with justified 
uneasiness, that clean air is man’s most 
urgent demand upon his environment. He 
can do without water for days and without 
food for weeks. But he cannot hold his 
breath for more than a minute or two. Then 
he must breathe, even if it kills him. As it 
sometimes does. 

“There is no doubt,” John Gardner, the 
Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
said recently, “that air pollution is a con- 
tributing factor to the rising incidence of 
chronic respiratory diseases—lung cancer, 
emphysema, bronchitis and asthma.” 

In four days of 1948 polluted air sickened 
43 percent of the population of Donora, and 
and killed 20; in four days of 1952 it killed 
4,000 people in London; in 15 days of 1963 
it killed 400 people in New York City. Pol- 
luted air undoubtedly kills many people in 
many other places, but they are not counted 
because the death certificates never read 
“air pollution,” and few cities ever analyze 
how many “extra” deaths they get during 
a siege of severe pollution. 

Yet few Americans are aware of the alarm- 
ing growth of respiratory disease—doubling 
every five years in the United States. Few 
suspect that foul air is most probably a fac- 
tor in the rise in allergic-like reactions, or 
that it may contribute to the common cold. 
Emphysema, a fast-growing disease of the 
lung and almost surely the result of air pol- 
lution, has no public reputation. Emphy- 
sema creeps up in the form of increasing 
colds, chest congestion, breathlessness; and 
then, usually after age 50, there is a definite 
diagnosis and ultimately death. California 
has recorded an astounding 300 percent in- 
crease in cases since 1955. About seven per- 
cent of all Social Security disability pay- 
ments, 880 million a year, is paid for em- 
physema victims, who are second in number 
only to those with arteriosclerotic heart 
disease. 

There is argument over the cause of lung 
cancers. The American Cancer Society, for 
example, blames tobacco and says the effect 
of air pollution is insignificant. Most opin- 
ion is that tobacco is the primary cause and 
air pollution an aggravation. When age dif- 
ferentials and smokers are eliminated from 
the statistics, there are 39 lung-cancer deaths 
per 100,000 in rural areas and 52 in cities. 
These cancer-death rates are proportional to 
the size of the city, and so is air pollution. 
In the laboratory, compounds found in air 
pollution can create animal cancers. 

Every city has its own mixture of poisons. 
The various blends are depicted by a special 
machine that can draw air through a clean 
white filter and in 24 hours trap as many 
solid particles as human lungs would trap in 
three months. A filter from downtown in a 
pleasant Virginia city is a deep mauve, from 
an Oklahoma suburb a pale gray, from indus- 
trial Georgia dark brown, from a big city in 
Ohio copper-black, from a mill town in West 
Virginia pitch black. Yet, as appalling as 
they are, the soiled filters do not show the 
more poisonous component of air pollution, 
the gases, which weigh nine times,more than 
the visible particles. 

Even when unclean air does not kill peo- 
ple or hurt their health, it often makes their 
lives miserable. It stings their eyes, dries 
out their throat tissues. It envelops their 
cities in a thick smog that blanks out the 
scenery. It sends offensive smells into their 
homes and produces an estimated $11 billion 
damage a year to property, such as paint and 
metal and masonry. 

In every urban area of the country it has 
reduced vegetation of all kinds, from pe- 
tunias to mighty oaks, by 10 to 20 percent. 
It kills some plants, blights new shoots, dam- 
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ages leaves to cut off nourishment and pro- 
duces premature old age. Perennials are now 
harder to grow because of the peculiar at- 
mospheric soup that comes out of automo- 
bile tail pipes. Dr. C. Stafford Brandt, chief 
of the agricultural section of the U.S. Public 
Health Service’s Air Pollution Division, says, 
“From Washington to Boston and inland for 
a hundred miles there is not a square mile 
that is free from air-pollution injury. I 
don’t see how anyone can look at our evi- 
dence and not become gravely concerned 
with the effect on our vegetation.” Some- 
times the evidence is obvious: One night of 
heavy industrial output killed $10,000 worth 
of commerically grown flowers on Staten 
Island, N.Y. Most of it is more subtle: Fruit 
trees grown in normal city air are 10 percent 
smaller and produce 10 percent less fruit 
than trees in clean air. 

Air pollution is mainly the result of things 
burning—gasoline in cars, coal and oil in fac- 
tories and homes, trash and garbage in in- 
cinerators and dumps. The curve of dirty air 
follows fairly closely the curve of national 
wealth—more cars to put out exhaust, more 
power plants to make electricity, more fac- 
tories to turn out goods, more trash to burn. 
This is why air pollution has reached serious 
levels in the 1960's. The biggest single 
source of air contamination, gasoline con- 
sumption in motor vehicles, doubled in the 20 
years before 1945 but almost quadrupled in 
the 20 years since then. Starting in 1968, 
the auto industry will install antipollution 
devices in all new cars. Still, in the next dec- 
ade the air is going to get even thicker— 
urban population, motor vehicles, electricity 
production and trash will greatly increase. 

Another factor aggravating the situation 
is that the nature of aerial wastes is chang- 
ing. For example, when the plastics now 
common in households are burned, some of 
them yield phosgene, a poison gas used in 
World War I, A report of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research Council 
says: “Chemical poisons are being produced 
in new forms so fast that the toxicologists 
cannot keep up with them.” 

Bad air once was a problem of the poor. 


_“The wrong side of the tracks” as an expres- 


sion for the lower-class section of town came 
from the days of coal-burning locomotives. 
Neighborhoods downwind of the cinders and 


smoke were so unpleasant that those who 


could afford it bought homes upwind. But 
the postwar population explosion in people 
and the even greater one in tail pipes and 
smokestacks have begun to end the delicate 
class distinction in breathing. It is still 
generally true that the farther from indus- 


trial centers one can get, the cleaner his air; 


but expensive suburbia is no guarantee of 
pure air. For one thing, the high-speed 
highway carries a growing burden of exhaust 
to the suburbs. For another, the atmos- 
pheric lids that keep pollution near the 
ground frequently cover large areas, often 
thousands of square miles, and the quan- 
tities of aerial poisons that the modern 
metropolis puts into the air quickly raise 
the level of pollution over the entire area, 
not just in the neighborhoods around the 
smokestacks. It is more and more common 
that everyone, rich and poor, breathes 
polluted air. Fewer and fewer of us are 
immune to the problem. 

Peter Briola, the attorney in Lincoln, Me., 
lives at 43 West Broadway. When he put new 
bronze street numbers on his house not long 
ago, they quickly turned black. When he 
pried loose the “4” and the “3”, the backs, 
protected from the air, were still shiny. But 
the air in Lincoln has caused Briola deeper 
concern than the loss of brilliance of the 
numbers on his door. 

“My wife, Helen, was born and brought up 
in this town,” he says. “It’s had a paper 
mill for a long time. In fact, her grandfather 
sold them the land for their mill. I came to 
Maine in 1932 and later met Helen. We liked 
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it here in Lincoln. Helen always lived here, 
and I liked it, too. There’s beautiful scenery 
with the forests and lots of nice, clear lakes 
and clean air. Then in 1957-1958 another 
company bought the paper mill and put in 
what they called an ‘improved’ process. I 
can remember when we first. knew they had 
started it. 

“It was one night in the fall of ‘fifty- 
eight, We had both gone to bed and were 
asleep by maybe ten-thirty. About eleven 
o’clock we both woke up. We can’t breathe, 
It seems as though someone is trying to gag 
you, and there’s a terrible smell, like rotten 
eggs. I remember saying, What's happen- 
ing? What's going on?’ 

“I looked out the window, and there was a 
tremendous dense fog that was not like any- 
thing I'd seen here before. It was like thick 
smoke, and it stuck to the ground. I can’t 
tell you how terrible the smell was. 

“We closed the windows, but it permeated 
everything. We couldn’t sleep all night. 
The next morning I went out and I was 
dumfounded, Just dumfounded, I had 
just had the house painted that summer. 
And now it was coffee color. Overnight. 
We had galvanized hooks holding up the 
clothesline. They were all shot as though 
they were a hundred years old. I had a 
Ford then, and you should have seen it. 
The paint was all pebbled, the chrome all 
tarnished, The wires on the TV antenna 
were shot. Then the wind shifted and the 
sun came out. House after house on streets 
all over town, the same thing happened. 
We were a coffee-colored town. After a 
couple of weeks of sunshine, the coffee color 
bleached out and then the paint was gray 
and peeling. 

“So that’s what would happen every time 
there was a dead calm or the wind came 
from the northeast—the house would turn 
coffee color, and inside we’d choke, eyes 
would weep, nose and throat would burn, 
you'd get nosebleeds. The worst thing was 
that you just couldn’t get enough air. 

“We called the sheriff and he took pic- 
tures, and we complained to the state De- 
partment of Health, and I complained to the 
mill. But they wouldn't do a damn thing. 
They’d say they were doing everything they 
could, but then it would happen again. 
They said, ‘Well, it’s a new process, and 
whatever happens to the houses is OK after 
the sun comes out.’ I said, ‘What about the 
people?’ and they said, ‘We don't know what 
we can do about it.’ 

“The town council didn’t want to be too 
tough because the mill had hired four hun- 
dred people in town, and they’d hint they’d 
move. 

“Well, I know Sen. Epmunp Muskie, and 
when he started holding hearings on air pol- 
lution, I wrote to him, and he invited me to 
testify. I went down to Boston a year ago 
February, and I told the whole story. 

“After that, the company changed the top 
management at the mill, they recovered 
some of the sulfuric acid they used to let 
out, and they put pine scent into the gases. 
But the stench still chokes you and wakes 
you up at night.” 

Last July Helen Briola died of cancer of 
the lymph glands. 

“We suffered and suffered with these in- 
flammations. Who can say how she got the 
cancer? Her death certificate says ‘asphyxi- 
ation, edema, vocal cords.” Who can say? 
I can’t. But it’s something that you think 
of.” 

Mrs. Carter Henderson is a tall and hand- 
some blonde from England who lives in 
circumstances quite different from those of 
Peter Briola. She and her husband—an 
executive in an electronics firm—and their 
five-year-old daughter have a $500-a-month 
apartment in midtown Manhattan. It is the 
kind of apartment most city-dwellers dream 
of: six rooms, two rooftop terraces on the 
22nd floor with views of both sides of the 
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great city, and inside the living room, two- 
story windows looking out at skyscrapers 
and New Jersey. 

But the rooftop location is no longer such 
a blessing in New York, for it is next to the 
apartment chimney, one of 13,000 in the 
city; the chimney carries out the particles, 
gases and odors produced by burning all the 
apartment's trash and garbage. Nearby are 
four red-white-and-blue stacks of the Con- 
solidated Edison powerhouse, one of the 
company’s 11 around the city, most with 
pollution controls inferior to those in cities 
serious about clean air. The Hendersons 
also get more than their share—since they 
are affluent enough to afford a rooftop apart- 
ment—of the fallout from the 47 city-run 
incinerators, all of them operating in viola- 
tion of the city’s own air-pollution laws. 

“My husband and I are early risers,” Mrs. 
Henderson says, “and on some Sunday morn- 
ings at six o’clock you can see a lovely view— 
the George Washington Bridge and the Pali- 
sades in New Jersey ten miles away. About 
seven o’clock the chimneys and cars start up, 
and sometimes in winter by nine o’clock you 
can’t see the Chrysler Building four blocks 
away.” 

When Mrs. Henderson first came to New 
York in 1956, she was shocked by the dirty 
air, though at that time it seemed a minor 
nuisance to natives. She was a founder of 
Citizens for Clean Air, Inc., a group of 1,000 
business and professional leaders agitating 
for pollution control. They seem to have 
succeeded in launching the reform of New 
York's primitive anti-pollution laws. 

Like Mrs. Henderson in New York, Peter 
Briola in. Lincoln and Mrs. Rose in Denver, 
there are men and women all over the coun- 
try organizing to fight for cleaner air. But 
theirs is a difficult battle. For the enemy 
known collectively as air pollution is really 
a complex of hostile ingredients, each of 
them extremely hard to vanquish. And each 
of these ingredients is more potent when 
combined with its fellow poisons than when 
found alone. 

Of the total of 145 million tons of junk 
Americans put into their air every year, it 
is estimated that 52 percent is the colorless 
and invisible gas called carbon monoxide. 
That remarkable equipment of natural 
man—the dime-sized tissue at the top of 
the nasal passage that can detect some odors 
better than any device made by man— 
is useless when it comes to this deadly gas. 

It is recognized that at 1,000 parts of mon- 
oxide per million parts of air, the gas kills 
quickly. At 100 parts it produces bad head- 
aches and dizziness, At present, 50 parts is 
considered the danger point. But as we learn 
more, we are less sure. California found that 
30 parts per million for eight hours seriously 
affects people who already have poor blood 
circulation. Since monoxide sickens and 
Kills by capturing the oxygen carriers in the 
blood, people with heart disease, arterio- 
sclerosis, asthma or emphysema, as well as 
heavy smokers, are unusually vulnerable. 

The U.S. Public Health Service sampled 
air in six cities—Cincinnati, St. Louis, Phil- 
adelphia, Denver, Chicago, and Washington, 
D.C.—during periods of heavy traffic. It 
found carbon monoxide at 30 parts per mil- 
lion in 10 percent of the tests; the average 
levels inside passenger cars during rush-hour 
range from 21 to 29 parts per million, and 
there were concentrations higher than 100 
parts inside tunnels and garages. 

The effects of monoxide at these “low,” 
everyday levels may be profound, even on 
healthy people. In the Public Health Serv- 
ice’s Taft Center in Cincinnati, Dr. Charles 
Xintaras studies the brain waves of rats. 
When his rats breathed monoxide in rush- 
hour concentrations, almost at once the “in- 
tellectually alert” pattern of the brain waves 
disappeared and was replaced by one typical 
of a dream state: The brain kept receiving 
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impressions from the outside but did nothing 
about them. 

In an even more startling experiment, Dr. 
John H. Schulte, formerly at the University 
of Cincinnati and now with the U.S. Navy, 
gave 49 healthy Cincinnati flremen-volun- 
teers mild doses of monoxide, all well below 
the level of organic damage. Each man had 
several sessions before a panel which flashed 
& letter or a color, in response to which the 
man was supposed to push the button appro- 
priate to that letter or color. Sometimes a 
man breathed ordinary air and sometimes 
varying mixtures of monoxide, but he never 
knew which. 

Dr. Schulte’s experiment produced nothing 
new for medical literature, with one excep- 
tion. No matter what the level of mild mon- 
oxide, the men showed no physiological 
changes; their pulse, respiration and blood 
pressure remained the same. And their re- 
action time in pushing the buttons was the 
same, whether they breathed pure air or 
monoxide. The exception was that men 
getting monoxide made more errors in push- 
ing the buttons, and the more monoxide they 
got, the more errors they made. At one per- 
cent monoxide in the blood they made 10 
percent errors, at 20 percent monoxide they 
made 80 percent errors. Yet they seemed 
perfectly normal, 

Many researchers believe that “turnpike 
fatigue,” the lassitude that comes with long 
drives in cars without air-conditioning, may 
be mild monoxide poisoning and may pro- 
duce more accidents than supposed. One 
speculation is that except for the results of 
new antipollution controls, increasing mon- 
oxide from increasing traffic could reduce 
alertness not just among motorists but in 
whole sections of the population. 

The next heaviest portion of poison in the 
American air, 18 percent, is the sulfur ox- 
ides, which come mostly from the burning 
coal and oil in powerplants, factories and 
homes. They have been the chief villain 
of every recent pollution disaster, like Do- 
nora, New York and London. They paralyze 
the tiny hairlike tissues that ordinarily pro- 
tect sensitive lung tissues from dangerous 
invaders. They irritate the throat and dam- 
age the lungs. Their presence makes lung 
and heart work harder. In Nashville a study 
of 9,313 people showed that cardiovascular 
disease in people over 55 was twice as com- 
mon in areas of the city with high sulfur 
readings. 

The most recent studies show that quite 
ordinary sulfur-dioxide levels in the air do 
human and property damage. With an an- 
nual average of 0.01 to 0.02 parts per million 
in the air, there is increased cardiovascular 
illness, noticeable impairment of breathing 
among otherwise healthy people, and signifi- 
cant mental corrosion. At 0.02 to 0.03 levels 
for a year the death rate from respiratory 
disease begins to go up, and perennial flowers 
become chronically damaged. It is therefore 
alarming to note that the 1964 sulfur-diox- 
ide mean in the following cities was: Chicago, 
0.18; Cincinnati, 0.04; Los Angeles, 0.01; 
Philadelphia, 0.08; San Francisco, 0,02; St. 
Louis, 0.06; and Washington, 0.05. Vernon 
MacKenzie, chief of the Division of Air Pol- 
lution of the Public Health Service, says, 
“The sulfur-pollution problem in some sec- 
tions of the country in our opinion has 
reached virtually a critical stage.” 

The next most common contaminators in 
urban air are the hydrocarbons, a large group 
of compounds coming mainly from escaped, 
unburned fuel, mostly invisible and mostly 
from cars. 

They are known to cause cancer, though 
it takes higher concentrations than usually 
found in the air. Worse yet, sunlight causes 
hydrocarbons to combine insidiously with 
still another pollutant—the oxides of nitro- 
gen—to produce protochemical smog (also 
called oxidant), the bourbon-colored haze 
that regularly blurs most modern cities. In 
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photochemical smog, people breathe harder 
but get less oxygen. Very high concentra- 
tions for a few hours can produce impaired 
breathing and general malaise for days 
afterward. 

All the ingredients of air pollution— 
monoxide, sulfur and the rest—might be less 
of a threat to human life if the air always 
moved freely. But some places are hemmed 
in by mountains so that air cannot move 
sideways. Big cities usually have tall build- 
ings that fend off outside winds, Most places 
are enveloped periodically in extremely calm 
and unmoving air masses with almost no 
lateral movement. 

Air trapped at the sides may move vertical- 
ly, as in a chimney, carrying upward its load 
of floating dirt and making room for new 
air. This upward movement of air occurs 
because hot air rises and ordinarily the 
warmest air is next to the earth. From time 
to time, however, a layer of warm air slips in 
at an upper level—it slides over a mountain 
or on top of an air mass. When the dirt- 
laden air rising from the ground hits this 
intruding warm layer, it stops. This plug 
in the chimney, called an inversion because 
it inverts the usual change in temperature 
as air gets higher, is a lid that seals in a city 
like a plastic bag, keeping out the clear upper 
air and letting the aerial wastes accumulate 
down where the people are. 

From the street the stable air mass under 
an inversion may look fairly clear, at least 
until the pollution has begun to collect and 
the nitrogen oxides and smog give it the 
characteristic yellow-brown haze. But from 
an airplane one often can see a sharp separa- 
tion between the murky air below the in- 
version and the clear air above. 

Inversions are not rare phenomena that 
occur only at a few strange places. On any 
given fall or winter day, half the United 
States has inversions lower than 1,500 feet; 
fall and winter are also the times of maxi- 
mum burning of coal and oil. C. R. Hosler 
of the Weather Bureau calculates that air is 
trapped below 500 feet over all parts of the 
United States more than one fourth of the 
time in all seasons. Sometimes the situation 
becomes highly dangerous. 

At about eight o’clock on November 27, 
1962, Doyle Urban, a dark-haired meteorolo- 
gist with a perpetual cigar in his mouth, 
came into the weather center of the U.S. 
Public Health Service complex in Cincinnati. 
He took off his jacket, read over teletyped 
weather reports from all over the nation and 
began looking for inversions that might 
cause an air-pollution disaster like Donora, 
New York or London—inversions as large as 
Nebraska or larger, and due to last 36 hours 
or longer, with low winds and no rain. 

By noon on that November day Urban was 
sure he had found just such an inversion 
and he sent out a transmission to every 
American weather station: Air Pollution 
Potential Alert. Begin High Pollution Alert 
... and then described an area that covered 
22 states with 87 million people from New 
England to Arkansas, The lid was on over 
23 major American cities. 

Urban's forecast turned out to be accurate. 
Hartford’s level of particles in the air soon 
rose to 514 times normal; Albany, 444 times; 
Charleston, W. Va., 3 times; Detroit, 3 times. 
By the fourth day, particles in the Boston- 
New York area had reached 7½ times normal, 
In Washington, D.C., at the end of the first 
day carbon monoxide was 5 times normal. 
Philadelphia had 8 times its usual oxides of 
nitrogen, New York 7 times its usual sulfur. 

No one knows the effect of this episode on 
life, health and property. All New York 
City’s homes for the aged reported increased 
respiratory troubles. Allergists in Washing- 
ton noted more patients. Massive tragedy 
may have been avoided by luck. In the mid- 


dle of the episode a wandering low-pressure 
mass from Cape Hatteras moved in for two 
days, bringing fresh air, and then moved out, 
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removing some of the bad air. Then the 
graphs of pollution began to rise again, but 
from a lower level. 

It was important for local officials to have 
Doyle Urban’s warning, yet most cities had 
no air-pollution agencies. Of those that did, 
only 65 percent got the alarm, and of those, 
only a third took any action, such as warning 
institutions with respiratory and heart 
patients and alerting industries that put 
waste into the air to stand by to cut back 
operations. 

In most cities the inversion and rising 
pollution were not understood. But they 
were felt. Visibility was reduced, eyes 
watered, people had sore throats and coughed, 
those with respiratory ailments felt terrible 
and undoubtedly more of them died sooner 
than they otherwise would have. Yet there 
was no great complaint because, like Lon- 
doners before 1952, most Americans regard 
air pollution as the natural condition of 
man. They assume that city air was always 
like this. 

Which is why the world owes a debt to 
kooky old El Pueblo de Nuestra Señora la 
Reina de Los Angeles de Porcitincula. For 
it was Los Angeles, Calif., that woke the 
nation to the perils of air pollution. 

Most of the people of Los Angeles came 
from someplace else in search of clean air, 
a forgiving climate, rich foliage and expan- 
sive views. But after the war, industry 
mushroomed, and automobiles filled the land. 
Suddenly Los Angelenos couldn’t see their 
hills most of the time. And their beautiful 
air hurt them. It still does. Over half the 
days of the year, those with sensitive tissues 
suffer stinging eyes, 30 days a year half the 
people do, and about six days a year every- 
one has painful, watery eyes. About the 
same is true with ease of breathing. 

Tradition has it that the revolt against 
stinging eyes and foul air began with the 
little old ladies from Pasadena, They saw 
and smelled nearby refineries and, blaming 
them, began mailing in their gasoline cred- 
it cards in protest. According to another 
tale it all started when Mrs. Norman Chan- 
dler, the most influential woman in the 
county, came out of her front door one morn- 
ing, noticed that the city was no longer visi- 
ble, and said to her husband, then publisher 
of the Los Angeles Times, “Norman, you sim- 
ply must do something about this smog.” 

All this is a little bit true. The garden- 
club types in Pasadena did give the refin- 
eries a remarkably hard time. And the Los 
Angeles Times, along with the rest of the 
press, did push for pollution control. But 
the basic cause of the revolution was that 
the ordinary voter valued his voluptuous 
air almost as much as he did his car and free- 
way, & comparison not without irony. 

Clean air became such a hot political issue 
no politician could avoid it. Mass meetings 
insisted on action. In 1947 the Los Angeles 
County Air Pollution Control Board was 
formed and given power to control everything 
released into the air in the 4,000 square miles 
of the Los Angeles basin. The basin, then 
with 45 separate cities (now with 76), is 
hemmed in on three sides by mountains and 
sealed on the fourth side by incoming sea 
winds, so that everyone breathes about the 
same air, and no one municipality can pro- 
tect its own atmosphere. Once it had its 
law, Los Angeles attacked air pollution with 
more vigor and sophistication than any com- 
munity had ever done before, or has since. 

Its first discovery was that clean air begins 
and ends with politics. Unless there is solid 
support for pollution control or no political 
finagling with enforcement, the system 
quickly breaks down. In Los Angeles, as in 
most places, the initial response of pollu- 
ters told to clean up was as predictable as 
religious ritual: 

1. It is technically impossible. 

2. It is economically ruinous. 
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3 If you bother me, I'll move my factory; 
an 

4. Take me to your leader. 

In most cities such objections win the day. 
Most political leaders are loath to force 
added expense and headaches on big taxpay- 
ers and employers. 

S. Smith Griswold, for years Los Angeles 
Air Pollution Control Officer and now a lead- 
ing federal anti-pollution official, describes a 
typical experience: 

“Some industry would show us their plans, 
and we'd tell them they wouldn't be per- 
mitted to release all that stuff into the Los 
Angeles air. They’d say they do it every- 
place else, no one knows how to prevent it, 
it is uneconomical to do it any other way. 
We'd say we were sorry, but no one has a 
right to poison the air in this county. Then 
they’d smile and ask who my superior was. 
I had a list in my top drawer: the names of 
the five members of the County Board of 
Supervisors, the elected ruling body. Next 
day the industry would be back saying, ‘OK. 
What do we do?’ In all the years of our 
operations, the top political leadership never 
failed to back us up one hundred percent. 
And we were tough. 

“And not one industry ever moved out, 
except for the makers of crude incinerators 
banned by law and people who burned 
junked cars, also banned. And not one 
industry that had decided to settle changed 
its mind because we put air-pollution per- 
mits into the picture. But a lot of them 
threatened to.” 

The second discovery Los Angeles made 
arose from a misconception. Everyone 
thought the watering eyes, gasps and 
stenches were caused mostly by the refineries. 
Refineries do emit an impressive collection 
of smells and gases. This used to be con- 
sidered “inevitable.” Los Angeles proved it 
is not, and today has the cleanest refineries 
in the world. 

Despite a massive reduction in refinery, 
industrial and open-burning emissions, 
however, the smog did not go away. It got 
worse. Hydrocarbon pollution dropped with 
the refinery program but then in 1960 began 
to creep upward again, though refineries 
were putting out less than ever. Carbon 
monoxide kept right on climbing during the 
industrial cleanup, until today it is four 
times worse than it was in 1940. Why did 
the pollution turn upward? 

Los Angeles originally had the same ratio 
of pollution as the national average for the 
country: 40 percent from stationary sources 
(chimneys, smokestacks and open fires) and 
60 percent from cars, trucks and buses. To- 
day Los Angeles is closer to 10 percent from 
stationary sources, though industry and 
population have more than doubled during 
this reduction, and 90 percent from motor 
vehicles. 

To the public the most obvious vehicular 
offenders are the trucks and buses whose 
Diesel exhausts are clearly visible and un- 
pleasant to smell. Los Angeles cracks down 
hard on them, 

But despite appearances, Diesels are not 
the real problem. A large fleet of pollution 
control officers in cruiser cars checks on 
truck exhausts, but an even larger one checks 
on automobile exhausts, for it is the auto- 
mobile that emits the great volumes of pol- 
lutants. Each car without anti-pollution 
devices produces an average of seven pounds 
of wastes a day, enough collectively to put 
down a lethal layer of poisons two feet thick 
over the entire basin. This discovery was 
enough to alarm Los Angeles, an area where 
winds are typically mild and inversions fre- 
quent and low. 

A car pollutes the air in four ways: from 
its gas tank, from its carburetor (both give 
off evaporated gasoline), from its crankcase 
vent and from its tail pipe. Of the hydro- 
carbons, mostly evaporated or unburned fuel, 
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10 percent come from gas tank and car- 
buretor, 30 percent from the crankcase vent 
and 60 percent from tall pipe, out of which 
also come all of the carbon monoxide and 
oxides of nitrogen. 

Elimination of the 30 percent of hydro- 
carbons from the crankcase is relatively 
simple. A pipe can refeed the raw gas back 
to the intake manifold. Redesign of engines 
can reduce carbon monoxide by 50 percent 
and hydrocarbons by 65 percent. California 
required the automobile industry to produce 
such cars in that state beginning with 1966 
models, and the result has been a marked 
improvement, The Federal Government 
followed suit for all cars, and the auto indus- 
try has applied its skills and money to 
achieving a solution. 

Thus, as with so many modern air-pollu- 
tion practices, Los Angeles became the model 
for the country. Today almost half of all 
professional antipollution workers for local 
government are in Los Angeles, 25 percent 
of all local spending in the country for clean 
air is spent in Los Angeles County (40 per- 
cent in California). And no place in the 
nation approaches the problem with more 
care. Every industry in Los Angeles County 
needs a pollution permit before it can build 
or operate, and this requires a showing of 
every pound of material going into the proc- 
ess and an accounting of every pound com- 
ing out, with the assumption that anything 
unaccounted for has gone into the air. 

Los Angeles, and the country at large, still 
must cope with 95 tons of polluting gases 
and particles put into the air every year by 
motor vehicles. Transportation contributes 
60 percent of all national contamination of 
air. Even when all new cars have some 
exhaust controls, the problem will be far 
from solved. There are 5 percent more cars 
in the country every year. In the 1980’s 
automotive monoxide and hydrocarbons will 
be back where they are today. By 2000 they 
will be double the 1966 levels. The ultimate 
answer, in the opinion of most pollution 
authorities, is a basic redesign of the way 
Americans power their private cars. 

Redesign is no longer considered too much 
to hope for, in the light of the Los Angeles 
experience. Faced with the strict law and 
strict enforcement, Los Angeles industries 
were forced to design their machinery with 
pollution in mind and to put high-caliber 
engineering talent on the job. From 1948 
to 1965 Los Angeles industries produced 64 
major air-pollution control techniques never 
known before. In most cases the initial 
insistence was that it couldn’t be done. 

One refinery used to make life miserable 
for surrounding communities with huge 
quantities of hydrogen sulfide that caused 
vomiting and turned house paint black. 
Now it captures it all, pipes it to a plant 
that sells the resulting sulfur and sulfuric 
acid. The profit from these sales has paid 
for the $1,250,000 cost of capturing the gas. 
The same refinery used to release tons of 
carbon monoxide. Forced to convert it to 
harmless carbon dioxide, it discovered this 
generated enough heat to make steam for 
the whole refinery, which more than paid 
for the $1 million cost of the control. 

There is a steel mill which used to dump 
15 tons of iron oxides and other dust onto 
its neighborhood every day and now drops 
negligible amounts. Because of this there 
is a low-income working woman who has 
everyday advantages of life that Mrs. Hen- 
derson, the penthouse dweller in Manhattan, 
does not have and couldn’t buy for a million 
dollars. The Los Angeles woman, her face 
framed in pink plastic hair curlers, said, “I 
work the night shift in the glass factory, 
and sometimes I used to forget to bring my 
sheets in from the clothesline in the eve- 
ning. By the time I got back from work in 
the morning, those sheets would be black, 
and I'd have to wash them all over again. 
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Now if I can’t take my wash in overnight, it’s 
still clean in the morning.” 

There are steps any community can take 
now. It can sample its air to find what is 
in it. It can make a careful inventory of 
everything that goes into its atmosphere or 
drifts in from the outside. It can analyze its 
weather history to see how often and how 
Severe its inversions are. And there is action 
that most cities need to take but have not: 

Open trash and garbage burning can be 
outlawed. About a quarter of all communi- 
ties in the country are plagued by dump 
fires. Crude incinerators can be forbidden. 

Black smoke is still a menace, though there 
is no need for it. Eliminating it costs money, 
but so does fire prevention. 

Sulfur dioxide from burning coal and oil 
also is manageable, but it requires a basic 
change in the use of fuels. No feasible way 
has been found to remove sulfur from coal, 
but not all coal contains dangerous quanti- 
ties of it. Natural gas has very little sulfur. 
Oil can be desulfurized, including the heavy 
residual oil used by many power stations. 
Desulfurizing fuel would accomplish a giant 
step in improving urban air. 

Most burning and discharges into the air 
can be drastically sanitized, as Los Angeles 
proved, by meticulous care in designing the 
industrial process and by a variety of devices 
for screening, washing or filtering wastes be- 
fore their release to the outside. 

Slowly the Federal Government has taken 
measures to try to reverse the upward curve 
of dirty air. It started in 1955 with an ap- 
propriation of $186,000. Thanks largely to 
Senator Epmunp S. Muskie of Maine, there is 
now a growing national program, begun in 
earnest with the Clean Air Act of 1963. 

In accord with this program, the automo- 
bile industry is installing anti-pollution con- 
trols on all new 1968 cars sold in this country. 
Communities polluted by sources across a 
State line now can call for federal aid, as 
can any local government that says its own 
problem is beyond its capacity to handle. 
And the national government is developing 
techniques for controlling pollution and pro- 
grams for training technicians so desperately 
needed in cities and states. It will double 
any money that localities put up to cleanse 
their own air. 

Nevertheless, the national atmosphere con- 
tinues to get worse. The country has more 
gasoline, more fuel oil, more trash to burn 
every year, more people to do it, more of them 
congregated in cities already polluted, but no 
more air than before. A third of the states 
have no one concerned with their air, and 
most of the remainder have only a token 
employee. It is estimated that a good local 
air-pollution program costs 40 to 50 cents per 
capita a year, but most places spend nothing. 

A total program that with present knowl- 
edge could reduce the pollution levels would 
cost three billion dollars a year. Such a 
program might even stem the appalling 
growth of respiratory disease among urban 
Americans. 

When President Johnson signed the Clean 
Air Act Amendment last October, he quoted 
author Rachel Carson: “In biological history, 
no organism has survived long if its environ- 
ment became in some way unfit for it, but 
no organism before man has deliberately 
polluted its own environment.” 

This summer I was driving down a Los 
Angeles freeway with John Sheehan, a busi- 
nesslike, 38-year-old graduate engineer who 
inspects refineries for the county air-pollu- 
tion district. He pointed through the wind- 
shield and informed me that the Hollywood 
Hills were 10 miles in front of us and that 
years ago you could see them quite clearly 
most of the time. That day there was noth- 
ing but a light-brown blankness. The air- 
pollution index printed in the paper that 
morning had not been particularly high, but 
the surrounding haze obliterated the land, 
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irritated the eyes and caused a dryness like 
the onset of a sore throat. 

“Now look out your window, straight up,” 
he said. 

Directly overhead was a brilliant, blue, 
clear sky. 

“The inversion today is at maybe one 
thousand feet,” Sheehan said. “So straight 
up you're looking through only one thousand 
feet of smog. Down here you're looking 
straight through ten miles of it. And breath- 
ing ten miles of it. Just one thousand feet 
over us the air is clean and clear and full 
of that good old oxygen.” 

Sheehan shrugged. “But, of course, you 
and I are down here.” 

We're all down here, 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the Democratic policy committee 
met to consider the scheduling of floor 
business for the remainder of this ses- 
sion. Following the meeting, the dis- 
tinguished majority leader announced 
that it would not be possible to call up the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1966 
prior to adjournment. However, he did 
express the hope of the policy committee 
that consideration of this bill would be 
one of the first orders of business next 
January. 

Iam naturally disappointed that it has 
not been possible to schedule this bill for 
floor consideration this session. Of 
course, I am sympathetic with the sched- 
uling problems facing the leadership 
with the logjam of appropriations bills 
and other important measures which re- 
quire action before adjournment. The 
leadership has been most cooperative in 
attempting to arrange a time during 
which the bill could be scheduled and I 
speak for the entire joint committee in 
expressing appreciation for this effort. 

I am also aware that portions of the 
bill are controversial. A number of 
Members have indicated that they will 
vigorously oppose certain sections. Ap- 
parently, the portions causing greatest 
concern are those altering the jurisdic- 
tion of a few standing committees in an 
effort to create a better distribution of 
the legislative workload. I expect that 
these provisions will be thoroughly dis- 
cussed and amendments will certainly be 
offered when the bill is eventually con- 
sidered. 

But let us be frank about this matter— 
both with ourselves and the public. The 
subject matter of a reorganization bill is 
Congress itself. We cannot make pro- 
posals for congressional reorganization 
without affecting the prerogatives and 
positions of seniority of some Members. 
Each proposal must be considered on its 
own merits to determine if it is beneficial 
to this body as a whole. 

I am also grateful for the assurances 
made to me by members of the policy 
committee that they recognize the im- 
portance of the joint committee’s study 
over the past 18 months and the neces- 
sity of its receiving proper consideration 
by the Senate. The majority leader’s 
statement that this was an item of the 
highest priority and should be one of 
the first orders of business of the next 
session is most encouraging. I think the 
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Senate has made it clear that it does not 
intend to evade its responsibilities in this 
measure of fundamental importance to 
the continuing vitality of the legislative 
branch. 

With this in mind, there may be ad- 
vantages to the consideration of the bill 
in January. Since the joint committee's 
report has been published since July, 
and the bill and report have been avail- 
able since September, no Member of this 
body could logically argue that he will 
not have had sufficient time to study its 
provisions and suggest modifications. 
Since it will take some time for the legis- 
lative program of the next session to 
reach the floor, this should be ample 
opportunity for a thorough floor debate 
on these proposals. No one can contend 
that the bill was hastily prepared or in- 
sufficiently considered because of the 
press of other legislative business. 

So let us prepare for the task. I hope 
each Member will carefully study the 
provision of this bill during the next 
3 months. The joint committee and 
its staff stand ready to meet with any 
committee or individual Member to dis- 
cuss the bill and ways it might be im- 
proved. Then, next January, we can 
join together in taking decisive action 
to modernize Congress for the challenges 
which lie ahead. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is un- 
fortunate that the crowded legislative 
schedule has put off until next year ac- 
tion on the bill to improve the organiza- 
tion and operation of Congress. 

The Joint Committee on the Organiza- 
tion of the Congress worked for a year 
and a half sifting recommendations 
from Members of Congress and others. 
Its final report contains more than 100 
recommendations for improvements and 
these recommendations are reflected in 
the bills which have been introduced in 
each House. 

At least it is reassuring to hear the 
distinguished majority leader's hope that 
the Legislative Reorganization Act will 
be one of the first items of business to be 
considered when Congress reconvenes in 
January. 

As the chairman of the Special Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress has said, the joint committee’s 
work would be nothing more than an 
“academic exercise” if it were not fol- 
lowed by legislative action. As a mem- 
ber of both committees I am vitally con- 
cerned in seeing that our work is not 
wasted. 

Members of the bipartisan joint com- 
mittee worked diligently to explore, re- 
fine and improve the recommendations 
we received. 

The bill before the Senate would 
strengthen the committe system. It 
would improve congressional considera- 
tion of the budget. It would help Mem- 
bers of Congress by giving them better 
quality and quantity of information. It 
would resolve a number of institutional 
problems. 

Finally, and this is especially impor- 
tant, it would create a Joint Committee 
on Congressional Operations which 
would continue the essential task of 
keeping congressional operations in step 
with the times. 
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It was 20 years ago that the La Fol- 
lette-Monroney committee drew up the 
series of recommendations which estab- 
lished the standing committee system 
which we have today and improved con- 
gressional machinery in other ways. 
Today’s tempo demands that we keep a 
constant watch on ways to do the job 
of Congress better. This Joint Commit- 
tee on Congressional Operations would 
handle that task. 

Any large business is constantly 
searching for better methods and pro- 
cedures. The legislative body dealing 
with the business of the Nation can do no 
less. 

Mr. President, it has been a privilege 
to work with the other members of the 
joint and special committees. Again I 
regret that circumstances prohibit ac- 
tion now on the legislation we have in- 
troduced and I share the hope that when 
Congress reconvenes this legislation will 
get early consideration. 


OMBUDSMAN FOR MISSOURI 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
early this year, the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practice and Procedure, 
of which I am Chairman, began looking 
into the concept and office of ombuds- 
man. The response to our inquiries and 
hearings has been most gratifying. 
Great interest has been stimulated in a 
national ombudsman. Legislation which 
I cosponsored has been introduced to 
create a tax ombudsman and I have in- 
troduced a bill to establish an ombuds- 
man for the District of Columbia. 

Now, it is my understanding that bills 
to create municipal and State ombuds- 
men are being introduced in many States 
throughout the Nation. Recently, the 
secretary of state from the State of 
Michigan appointed an ombudsman to 
handle citizens’ complaints within his 
department. 

Many people in my own State are now 
considering the merits of creating an 
ombudsman for Missouri. An article re- 
cently appeared in the June 1966 issue of 
the Journal of the Missouri Bar, entitled 
“An Ombudsman for Missouri?” by Mr. 
Sidney L. Willens. Mr. Willens points 
out that Norman Anderson, the attorney 
general of Missouri, reports that his of- 
fice receives a minimum of 25 complaints 
from the public per week, and Mr. Ander- 
son says that his office is not equipped 
nor staffed to investigate all of these 
complaints. 

Mr. President, General Anderson re- 
ports that his office receives a minimum 
of 25 calls a week. How many more citi- 
zens’ complaints go unaided because the 
citizen just does not bother to complain 
or does not know where to complain, can 
only be left to speculation. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert, at 
this point in the Recorp, the article re- 
ferred to. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 

AN OMBUDSMAN FOR MISSOURI? 

(Nore.—Recently American attention has 
been drawn to a 157-year-old Swedish in- 
stitution designed to protect citizens against 
abuses of ever-expanding bureaucracy in 
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government affairs. In the following article 
the author says the time is ripe for Missouri 
to accept it.) 

(By Sidney L. Willens) 

In Missouri, or for that matter, anywhere 
in the United States, if a client feels that a 
policeman, building commissioner, tax board, 
license bureau or any public agency has 
treated him rudely, unfairly or illegally, he 
has a choice: complain to a superior, write 
a letter to an editor, scribble a message to a 
legislator or—go to a lawyer. 

If he chooses a lawyer, you will advise 
him the law doesn’t prescribe remedies for 
rudeness or unfairness in day-to-day deal- 
ings with public officials—only for illegality. 
And to prove illegality, you say, you must 
seek a hearing before the official or his su- 
periors and, if necessary, appeal to the 
courts—a costly, tedious and lengthy process. 

If your client favors an appeal, you hit 
him with a fundamental rule of administra- 
tive law—that courts seldom overturn an 
administrative decision. And if they do, you 
add, it must be clearly wrong, or in legal 
terms, “unsupported by the evidence.” 

Furthermore, you advise him that he's 
stuck with the evidence heard by the ad- 
ministrative official who is usually the prose- 
cutor, judge and jury rolled into one. 

“But I want a regular trial in a court- 
room,” your client insists. 

“Sorry, you've had your ‘day in court’ 
when you testified at the original hearing,” 
you reply. "You're lucky the statute gave 
you the right to appeal. Sometimes you're 
stopped dead with the agency.” 

“Even if you appeal it’s the cold print that 
gets the ‘hearing,’” you add. “Your appeal 
consists of forwarding the stenographer's 
transcript of the administrative proceedings 
to a court which determines if the evidence 
is sufficient.” 

Is a complaint to a lawmaker your client's 
remedy for bureaucratic rudeness or unfair- 
ness? Probably not. A congressman, state 
legislator or city councilman, burdened by 
ever-increasing duties involved in lawmak- 
ing, probably will answer his plight with a 
letter or call of sympathy. 

And you have already said you're sorry— 
that you're handcuffed by the law. 

“But the inspector is enforcing a regula- 
tion against me and not the others and it’s 
killing me,” your client insists bewilderedly. 

“It’s unfortunate,” you repeat ruefully, 
“but a lawyer can only complain for you. 
Administrative agencies are a sort of law to 
themselves.” 

Your answer is virtually the same whether 
a policeman used brutal tactics or held your 
client too long in jail, or red tape continually 
delayed his welfare check or license, or a 
government regulation seemed arbitrary. 

Now if you were a Swedish citizen you 
would simply head for the ombudsman (pro- 
nounced AAM-boodsmahn). He’s been 
around Sweden since 1809 when Parliament 
appointed an agent (“umboo” in Swedish) 
to keep an eye on the king and his hench- 
men and the courts of law. 

His job: To ferret out injustice and petti- 
foggery in government affairs so a citizen’s 
rights won’t be accidentally crushed in the 
vast juggernaut of bureaucratic machinery. 

Today the Swedish ombundsman is Alfred 
Bexelius, the country’s 31st. He is called by 
the initials, J.O., an abbreviation for justitie- 
ombudsman, meaning the power to act in 
justice for another. 

Presently, the J.O. heads a staff of nine 
lawyers and three secretaries. It’s small on 
purpose—to avoid criticism that it, too, is 
bureaucratic, It serves Sweden’s 7½ million 
persons. 

Bexelius was hired, as were his predeces- 
sors, by a special act of Parliament. But 
neither it nor anybody else tells him what 
to do. The public is his master. Nobody 
fires a J.O. Parliament can but never has, 
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Bexelius is a former judge (most J.O.’s are), 
a top-notch administrator with diplomatic 
savoir faire, and an older man uninspired by 
new job opportunities. 

In his 10 years in office Bexelius has estab- 
lished a reputation as a kind of Missouri non- 
partisan court plan all wrapped into one. 
Uninfluenced by political considerations he’s 
a one-man complaint bureau accepting and 
deciding controversies on the merits. 

How does the ombudsman idea work? 
First, he receives a complaint. It must be 
in writing and signed. The J.O. is the sole 
judge of whether he wants to act upon it. 
On 90 percent of the complaints he doesn’t. 

If he believes a complaint is justified Bexe- 
lius requests the official to explain his action. 
In 85 percent of the cases of the official's re- 
ply closes the file after the J.O. writes the 
complainant supplying him a reason why— 
and agreeing with him. 

The complainant is satisfied. The official 
is too. He's been cleared. But in the future 
the official had better give reasons for his de- 
cisions. 

In the remaining 15 percent of the cases 
pursued, the J.O, goes to work. He may 
visit the official, subpoena information or 
attend the agency’s hearings and delibera- 
tions. 

But the J. O. can't interfere with decision- 
making. Although he has broad discretion 
to investigate agencies under his jurisdiction 
he can only suggest and persuade. He's not 
a court of appeals. 

What’s his weapon? It’s the prestige of 
his employer, Parliament, the dignity and 
impeccable honesty which Swedish citizens 
attach to the office—and publicity. A re- 
calcitrant administrator doesn’t want his 
name in the newspaper. 

Frequently newspapers sniff out injustices 
for the public watchdog. If no action is 
forthcoming soon the newspapers ask in 
headlines, “Is the J. O. asleep?” 

The J. O.’s biggest weapon is a book—his 
annual report to Parliament. Each year he 
lists all important cases and their disposi- 
tion. He may propose new legislation or 
changes in administrative regulations to cure 
injustices he’s come across during the year. 
The book is distributed to all courts and 
government agencies. 

Twenty per cent of the complaints origi- 
nate from inmates of mental and penal 
institutions alleging unlawful commitment 
or improper treatment. Usually, the J. O. 
secures the patient’s history, reviews it, and 
advises him the law has been complied with. 
If it's improper treatment, the J. O. may 
visit the institution to size up the situation. 
His visit isn't taken lightly by administrators. 
The J. O. himself initiates some complaints. 

The Swedish J. O. exercises jurisdiction 
over the courts (in no other country does 
he have that right) but not over the armed 
services. Parliament created an M. O. (mili- 
tary ombudsman) in 1915. 

In 1919 Finland adopted the ombudsman 
idea. Surprisingly, it stopped there until 
after World War II. During Nazi occupation 
of Norway, Norwegian army officers sheltered 
in Sweden were favorably impressed by the 
Swedish M. O. They carried it back to Nor- 
way. In 1952 the Norwegian Parliament ac- 
cepted it. In 1962 it added an ombudsman 
for civil affairs. Denmark included a pro- 
vision for an ombudsman in its new constitu- 
tion adopted in 1953. In 1956, West Ger- 
many appointed a military ombudsman. 

Perhaps the greatest impetus to the om- 
budsman idea has come from Bexelius and 
his Danish counterpart, Dr. Stephan Hur- 
witz, a former professor of criminal law at 
the University of Copenhagen. 

The two men are writing and lecturing 
widely to spread the ombudsman gospel 
around the world—for all levels of govern- 
ment—federal, state and municipal. 
Through their efforts a commonwealth coun- 
try, New Zealand, adopted the institution in 
1962. 
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In the United States Representative HENRY 
S. Reuss of Wisconsin last year introduced 
the concept in the House of Representatives 
in a bill calling for an “administrative coun- 
sel” which he describes in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorpD as an “American ombudsman.” Last 
March Senator Epwarp Lonc, chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedures, held hearings on 
the ombudsman concept beginning with the 
testimony of Bexelius. 

Ombudsman proposals are currently being 
debated in California, Connecticut, Minois, 
New York and Utah and by the New York 
City Council. The literature on the ombuds- 
man is extensive. A bibliography of English- 
language materials alone fills seven type- 
written pages. 

Is Missouri ripe for an ombudsman per- 
haps operating offices in St. Louis and Kansas 
City? Norman Anderson, attorney general, 
says his first assistant, J. Gordon Siddens, re- 
ceives a minimum of 25 complaints a week 
from puzzled and irate citizens unable to 
cope with the maze of administrative agen- 
cies in state government. 

“We aren’t equipped or staffed to investi- 
gate all the complaints pouring into our 
office,” Anderson says. “There is no question 
an ombudsman would fill a need which is 
becoming increasingly obvious.” 

The Attorney General is merely confirm- 
ing what every Missouri lawyer knows—that 
Missouri, like the federal government, has 
grown a “fourth branch! - administrative 
agencies which are exclusive of the other 
three with its “checks and balances” called 
for by Montesquieu and expressly written 
into our state Constitution. 


THE FORTHCOMING MANILA 
CONFERENCE 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, in last 
night’s Evening Star, Crosby S. Noyes has 
written some commonsense observations 
about the forthcoming Manila Confer- 
ence. He sees it as completely worth- 
while, far from full of the dangers some 
have ascribed to it, and eminently useful 
to the United States, South Vietnam, and 
our allies. I would not completely sub- 
scribe to all that Mr. Noyes writes, Mr. 
President, when he refers to the “ago- 
nizingly slow” economic and social prog- 
ress in Vietnam since the last conference, 
in Honolulu. I personally feel that under 
the conditions in Vietnam, progress has 
been good and that we ask too much 
when we ask for overnight transforma- 
tion in a land wracked by war. Never- 
theless, Mr. Noyes’ observations are, in- 
deed, worth while themselves. I ask 
unanimous consent that his column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXERCISE IN TOGETHERNESS LIKELY AT MANILA 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

From all the indications, the meeting in 
Manila next month between President John- 
son and our six Asian allies will be neither a 
peace parley nor a council of war but an 
exercise in togetherness. 

The essential purpose is to emphasize the 
fact that Viet Nam and the United States 
are not alone in their fight against aggression 
from the north. Invitations of the parley is- 
sued by Philippine President Ferdinand 
Marcos to Korea, Thailand, New Zealand and 
Australia, as well as the United States and 
South Viet Nam, were intended to drama- 
tize the collective nature of the effort. 

And since this is the primary objective, 
most of the hopes and doubts that have 
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been expressed about the conference are 


groundless, 

Senator J. WILLIAM FuLBRIGHT’s judgment 
that Johnson will try to create the impres- 
sion of “great earnestness and a desire for 
peace” will probably not be borne out by 
anything that is said at Manila. And his 
complaint that the meeting can accomplish 
little because these are all our boys“ com- 
pletely misses the point. It is precisely the 
fact that all our boys have never been 
brought together in the same room before 
that the meeting is long overdue. 

The prospects for peace, the military situ- 
ation and plans for Viet Nam's political, eco- 
nomic and social development all figure, to 
be sure, on the official agenda. But there is 
good reason to believe that no very startling 
decisions will be made at Manila in any of 
these areas. 

When it comes to the prospects for peace 
and the efforts of the U.S. government to 
start negotiations, there is something less 
than perfect unanimity between the allies, 
Certainly, Johnson will not find himself un- 
der any pressure from anyone at the meet- 
ing to go further than he already has in 
meeting the conditions for peace talks laid 
down by the government in Hanoi. 

In fact, it is likely to be the other way 
around. The military regime in Saigon has 
often expressed misgivings about the suc- 
cessive American “peace offensives” and con- 
tinues to press for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war. The Koreans, with nearly 45,000 
combat troops in Viet Nam, are hardly less 
militant. 

Thailand’s foreign minister, Thanat 
Khoman, while calling for an all-Asian peace 
conference, has also gone out of his way at 
the United Nations to denounce “so-called 
liberals” who would be willing to settle the 
war to the advantage of the Communists. 
And Australia’s foreign minister took the 
same occasion to warn of the dangers to 
peace in Asia that would result “if hostilities 
ceased on unjust terms.” 

On the other hand, the Manila meeting is 
not likely either to turn into a confab of 
hawks. 

Premier Nguyen Cao Ky's government at 
this stage has been too much of a lame duck 
since the elections in Viet Nam to speak with 
much authority on the future conduct of 
the war. The contribution of the others to 
the effort hardly carries decisive weight. 
And, contrary to persistent rumors, there is 
no evidence here that the meeting in Manila 
will foreshadow a major escalation of the war 
following the American elections. 

There will, certainly, be a good deal of em- 
phasis on the nonmilitary aspects of the 
Vietnamese struggle. All of the allies—and 
particularly Johnson and Marcos—are agreed 
on the urgent need for economic and social 
reform in Viet Nam and the rapid develop- 
ment of representative government there. 

But even on this subject, there will be some 
inhibitions. Since the conference at Hono- 
lulu between Johnson and Ky last February 
economic and social progress in Viet Nam 
has been agonizingly slow. 

The ringing declarations made at that 
meeting have been more of an embarrass- 
ment than an inspiration in the subsequent 
months. Another series of bold new promises 
at Manila would only serve to underscore the 
gap between words and deeds. 

Even if its practical results are un- 
spectacular, however, the meeting will not 
be a waste of time for anyone concerned. 
The allies have welcomed it as a boost for 
their own prestige and a gesture of acknowl- 
edgement for their support in the joint effort. 

Even for Johnson, the dividends may not 
be inconsiderable. Heaven forfend, of course, 
that anyone should suggest a political motive 
in the timing of the meeting just before the 
November election or hint that the in- 
vitation from Marcos was anything but his 
own inspiration. 
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These things just happen this way. But it 
also just happens that Viet Nam is a large 
issue in the coming election. And the Presi- 
dent could hardly ask for a better way to 
dramatize it in the positive, hopeful way 
that voters just happen to approve. 


JOSEPH A. CALIFANO, JR., SPECIAL 
ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States is assisted 
in carrying out his tremendous respon- 
sibilities by an able personal staff. Not 
only are the members of his personal 
staff able, they are also dedicated and 
work quite anonymously to serve both the 
President and the Nation. 

I was very pleased when the Justinian 
Society of Lawyers honored one member 
of the President’s staff, Mr. Joseph A. 
Califano, Jr., recently by their Man of 
the Year award for 1966. The annual 
inaugural reception and award dinner 
of the Justinian Society of Lawyers took 
place on Monday, September 26 in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Califano gave a fine speech of 
acceptance for the award in which he 
emphasized the fulfillment of the in- 
dividual, which is the fundamental con- 
cern of the Great Society. I ask unani- 
mous consent that Mr. Califano’s ad- 
dress, “Justice and the Great Society,” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUSTICE AND THE GREAT SOCIETY 
(Address by Joseph A. Califano, Jr., Special 

Assistant to the President, in accepting 

the Man of the Year Award for 1966, at the 

annual dinner of the Justinian Society of 

Lawyers, Chicago, Ill., Sept. 26, 1966) 

I want to thank you, most sincerely, for 
this award 

I am grateful and honored. I am deeply 
moved by the opportunity I have had to serve 
my country and my people. As you know, 
there are hundreds of Califanos and Mus- 
mannos among us. If their lives had been 
touched by the Governor of Pennsylvania or 
the President of the United States, they 
might be standing here in my place. 

And there are hundreds of Smiths and 
Schwartz’ and Sanchez’, who deserve similar 
recognition—and who, I hope, will receive it 
from as wonderful and distinguished a group 
as you are here tonight. 

We are proud of our ancestry. Our ances- 
tors gave Western civilization the longest 
period of peace it has ever known. They 
carried Christianity to the four corners of 
the ancient world. For two thousand years, 
our people have given the world a large share 
of its greatest art, its greatest music and its 
greatest scholars. 

Italians have always been explorers and 
immigrants. Justinian—the great codifier— 
was himself an explorer and an immigrant. 
For an obscure immigrant to rise to great 
heights was, in Justinian’s place and time, 
an exceptional occurrence. In our own time, 
in this country, it is commonplace. As Presi- 
dent Johnson said when he signed the 1966 
Columbus Day Proclamation, “every citizen 
of America is the descendant of men who 
were once foreigners—strangers from far off.” 

Those of us in this room have been en- 
riched by our Italian heritage. We are better 
citizens because of it and, as parents, we 
have something special to give our children. 

But the time has passed when immigrants 
from Italy formed a bywater in the American 
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landscape, when they were not fully accepted 
in the melting pot of America, when their 
primary reason for association was protec- 
tion against a scornful majority. Those who 
came to America themselves, or whose par- 
ents or grandparents came, have, by their 
deeds and service, earned the right to be con- 
sidered part of the heart of America. 

We have become part of the country’s 
mainstream, both as lawyers and Americans. 
As such, we have responsibilities to fulfill, 
as well as pride to share. 

There are responsibilities we share with 
all Americans. But as members of the legal 
profession, we hold a special trust which 
takes on critical importance in these times 
of electric change and monumental com- 
plexity. 

It is to maintain justice in the Great 
Society. 

The modern age has brought us great 
abundance and unparalleled prosperity. But 
with abundance comes the danger of ano- 
nymity, and with prosperity, the danger of 
losing perspective. 

The loneliness of the large city has replaced 
the friendliness of the rural hamlet. Super- 
markets with anonymous clerks and thou- 
sands of products have made the corner 
grocery obsolete. Computers are the bill 
collectors of 1966. The mass production of 
automobiles exceeds our ability to con- 
struct roads. And real estate is owned by 
men who never see it. 

Never has the task of preserving personal 
identity been more difficult. Never has there 
been such an assault on the individuality 
of man. Organized society threatens to en- 
gulf the individual—with its super-market- 
place, its super-university, its overcrowded 
courts, its big unions, its big corporations 
and its big governments. 

We must not lose the individual in the 
forest of statistics we use to serve him better. 

We must not lose the child in the com- 
puter we use to improve his education. 

We must not become so efficient, so vast, 
so complex that we lose sight of our real 
goal—to enhance the inner glory of each 
person in our society. This is the goal of 
the Great Society. 

The Great Society is not a huge society, but 
a just society. What is justice in the Great 
Society? It is, as President Johnson said, 
“to fulfill the fair expectations of man,“ 
to preserve and enhance man’s liberty, dig- 
nity and opportunity, so that the individual 
can develop himself to the fullest extent 
of his ability. 

There can be no Great Society without 
great individuals. And the former is in 
reality only a collection of the latter—as it 
was in the Athens of Pericles, the Rome of 
Justinian, the France of Moliere, the Eng- 
land of Elizabeth. Thus, when the Presi- 
dent talks of a Great Society, he speaks of 
his attempt to preserve and fulfill the indi- 
viduality and spirit of each of its citizens. 

The problem for lawyers in a society of 
this size and complexity is not to change the 
concept of justice for which our forefathers 
struggled. It is to develop the techniques 
to fulfill the full promise of justice for every 
individual in this land. 

That promise—that challenge—is simply to 
preserve man as an individual. It is to give 
man an opportunity for self-development, a 
fair chance in the marketplace, and justice 
in the courts. 


I, CONSIDER, FIRST, MAN’S QUEST FOR INDIVID- 
UAL DEVELOPMENT IN SOCIETY 

Here is where some of the most far-reach- 
ing achievements of the Great Society have 
their place: 

The Head Start program, preparing hun- 
dreds of thousands of needy 4- and 5-year 
olds, so that the public school system can 
be more than a stop on the road to the wel- 
fare rolls or the county jail. 
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The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Acts, to give our children and our teenagers 
the preparation they need to become skilled 
and productive citizens. 

The college scholarship and building pro- 
grams, to bring us closer to the day when an 
individual's educational level will be deter- 
mined by his ability, and not the thickness 
of his father’s wallet. 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act, providing an opportunity for the in- 
dividual to achieve the skills essential for 
survival and employment in a society of 
rapid change and increasing specialization. 

Medicare and the Heart, Stroke and Cancer 
acts, to add not just more years to the life 
of our citizens, but more life to their years. 

The point of this legislation is to provide 
for the development of the whole man—his 
body, his mind and his spirit. Too often— 
and it is an unfortunate reflection of mod- 
ern-day America—these legislative achieve- 
ments are measured by how they look oh a 
boxscore, not how they help the individual. 
The significance of this legislation lies in the 
fact that, for the first time in history, an 
Administration has looked at the whole 
man—at all stages of his life—and has 
asked: what should be done to uplift his 
spirit, maintain his dignity, preserve his in- 
dividuality and enlarge his horizons. 

The Great Society legislation is an explicit 
and boldly proclaimed recognition: 

That different human beings of different 
ages, at different social levels, in different 
parts of this country, need varying kinds of 
assistance to fulfill their fair expectations 
and to achieve full individuality. 

That government can no longer stand idly 
by and say to a million poor 4-year olds: 
“You are a problem solely for your parents; 
and if they do nothing for you, neither will 
we,” 

That a shoemaker’s son, with the basic 
ability, has as much right to become a sur- 
geon as a doctor’s son. 

That man’s inability—or, indeed, his 
failure—to save enough money during a life- 
time of work should not condemn him to 
poverty and curable disease for his last years 
on earth. 

That a man’s nationality is no more rele- 
vant at an immigration station than his 
color is at a voting booth. 

It is significant that the Federal govern- 
ment has recognized—clearly and unequiy- 
ocably—the critical importance of a com- 
mitment to the individuality of man in a 
complex society. It is even more important 
that this Administration realizes that its 
actions to date represent only the first steps 
in the direction of fulfilling that commit- 
ment. 


If. CONSIDER Max's QUEST FOR FAIRNESS IN THE 
MARKETPLACE 


No area of modern society presents more 
difficult poblems than protecting the welfare 
of the individual consumer in the market- 
place of the 1960’s. Here we must give the 
individual—whether a housewife in a super- 
market or a young father buying his first 
automobile—a chance against the array of 
multi-million dollar advertising agencies and 
corporations; and at the same time, preserve 
for the individual the benefits of a competi- 
tive society. 

It is here that the President has pressed 
some of his most imaginative legislative 
proposals. 

For the housewife, now faced with a super- 
market of 8,000 products, anonymous re- 
tailers and persuative advertisers, he has 
recommended a Truth-in-Packaging Bill. It 
is based on the simplest of all concepts— 
that the average buyer has a right to know 
what is in the package and a right to make 
a reasonable price comparison, without the 
need for a slide rule or a degree in mathe- 
matics. 

For the automobile buyer, we have moved 
to provide a reasonably safe car, and a better 
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than even chance to avoid injury on the 
highways of the country. 

For the child, whose aspirin is now candy 
and whose stuffed animals may have toxic 
eyeballs, the President has proposed a Child 
Safety Act. Again, it is the application of a 
simple concept to the 1960’s—children do 
not know that fire burns until they are 
scarred. But in modern-day America, with 
safety caps and harmless eyes for panda 
bears, there is no excuse for killing a child 
to teach him or his parents a bitter—and 
irrevocable—lesson. 

For the millions of Americans who borrow 
money to buy their homes, who sign install- 
ment contracts for their cars and their tele- 
vision sets, and who clothe their families 
through revolving charge accounts, the 
President has endorsed Truth-in-Lending 
proposals, an area in which Senator PAUL 
Dover as has done pioneering and outstand- 
ing work. Again, the concept is simple—a 
citizen has a right to know how much it costs 
him to borrow money. 

The sophistication of our lawyers and our 
accountants has made usury laws obsolete 
and ineffective to protect the average citizen. 
In response, much more sophisticated legis- 
lation is required. When we have reached 
the point where some salesmen would prefer 
to fimance your purchase on their install- 
ment plan, rather than to have you pay cash, 
we have reached the point where you are no 
longer on equal footing in the marketplace 
for money. 

Ill. CONSIDER, FINALLY, MAN’S QUEST TO 
MAINTAIN HIS DIGNITY 


In an age of crowded courts which too 
often render a mass production justice which 
is neither true nor certain; in an age of 
electronic achievement which sends a man to 
the moon and puts a “bug” in a martini; in 
an age where television may have a greater 
influence on a child’s development than all 
the teachers he meets in the classroom—in 
such an age, man’s quest for dignity must 
not become a futile pursuit. 

It is in this area that the Great Society 
faces its most profound challenge. It is 
here that the search must be intensified for 
new remedies, for new techniques, for dra- 
matic changes in our laws. 

It is in this area that the Administration 
has just begun to move. In the Bail Re- 
form Act, 175 years of freedom based on 
man’s ability to pay bail was turned aside 
for a new age of freedom based on man’s per- 
sonal responsibility. In a variety of little 
noticed civil procedure laws, we have come 
to recognize that the doctrine of sovereign 
immunity—that the king can do no wrong— 
may have little or, indeed, no relevance, 
where it operates to weight the scales of jus- 
tice heavily against the individual. For the 
first time, the government is generally sub- 
ject to a statute of limitations and must pay 
the costs of litigation when it loses in the 
courtroom, 

But much more remains to be done. 

What good is an overcrowded court to a 
tenant who cannot find his landlord and who 
cannot pay for a lawyer—until after the bit- 
ter cold of winter has left his child sick 
with pneumonia? In a speech at Syracuse 
a few weeks ago, the President called upon 
the Attorney General and the best legal 
minds of this country to devise Twentieth 
Century procedures and concepts for what 
is acutely a Twentieth Century problem. He 
asked that the whole concept of landlord- 
tenant law be rethought—for it will serve 
little purpose if it protects the property only 
to destroy the person. 

Laws to protect the person must stay 
astride of new technology. Every state in the 
Union has laws protecting the individual 
against a peeping Tom. But how many states 
have laws protecting against invasions of pri- 
vacy in the Twentieth Century form—the 
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peeping Tom in the olive of a martini, or ina 
tie clasp, or on a telephone line? 

The record of the Administration in pre- 
serving man’s dignity from overt forms of 
discrimination is unparalleled. The Presi- 
dent has proposed legislation—and the Con- 
gress has enacted most of it—assuring equal 
rights in the voting booth, in the courtroom 
and in the employment office. But thought- 
ful men must certainly be concerned about 
the subtle and more insidious forms of dis- 
crimination—whether it is the blackball in 
the country club or fraternity, or the stereo- 
type on television. If there are legal reme- 
dies—or procedures—to handle these prob- 
lems, we have not yet found them. 

Legal procedures must also recognize the 
intimate involvement of government at every 
level in the life of every citizen. Most people 
never see a courtroom in their lifetime. 
Many never see a lawyer. But no longer can 
man go through life in our society without 
dealing with government at the city, at the 
state, and at the Federal level every week. 
Yet, what are his remedies when an official 
unjustly withholds a driver’s license, or a 
social security payment is too low or too late, 
or a college loan is improperly denied? And 
how can remedies be shaped to give the citi- 
zen a fair chance without obstructing vital 
work of government? 

These are some of the most difficult ques- 
tions for a lawyer in the Great Society. We 
must increasingly give our attention to them. 
‘For man’s ability to give justice to the indi- 
vidual is challenged as never before by tech- 
nological change and by man’s own genius to 
deny him justice, whether intentional or not. 

I began this evening with the ancient 
question—what is justice? 

In a Great Society, justice means the ful- 
fillment of man’s fair expectations, the ful- 
fillment of the individual. 

There is nothing more precious than the in- 
dividual. And there is nothing more essen- 
tial to a Great Society than the preservation 
of individuality. 

We have come a long way. But, at best, 
we are only approaching the end of the be- 


Individuality is not as easy to preserve in 
the Chicago metropolis as it was in the New 
England town meeting. 

Justice before the law is not as easily guar- 
anteed in New York with its population of 
8,000,000, as it was in Justinian’s Rome with 
a population of less than 100,000. 

Giving individual attention to the college 
student was easier at the University of Bo- 
logna in 1336, than at the University in 
Berkeley in 1966. 

The task is difficult. Our work must be 
pursused with an imagination unencum- 
bered by myths and stale dogmas. 

We must abandon the notion that Federal 
involvement in. poverty, in employment, in 
education and in medicare somehow dimin- 
ishes individual freedom and initiative. For 
economic security, good health, and educa- 
tion based on ability to learn rather than 
ability to pay, enhance each man’s oppor- 
tunity to achieve his highest level of human 
and spiritual development. 

Our work must be pursued with all the in- 
vention and fertile, creative genius that has 
been our heritage. 


THE FTC AND CONSUMER 
PROTECTION 
Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, more 
than 10 years ago, the Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations—hbetter 
known as the Kestnbaum Commission— 
outlined four considerations for favor- 
able joint action by the States and the 
Federal Government in such govern- 
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mental functions as regulatory activities. 
Specifically, the Commission stated: 

(1) The success of even a voluntary pro- 
gram may require aid from compulsory State 
law; 

(2) Variation and accommodation may be 
more important. than. uniformity; 

(8) It is easy for a State, if it wishes, to 
amplify or extend a service beyond the point 
at which the national interest in a joint 
program stops; and 

(4) Joint action is more likely to conserve 
and promote the vitality of State govern- 
ment than would extensive national per- 
formance of a program or segment of a 
program. 


These four points recommend them- 
selves, it seems to me, to the best tradi- 
tion of the federal system—the tradition 
of cooperative effort among the levels of 
government. 

I was recently privileged to read a 
paper presented by Mr. Gale P. Gotschall, 
Assistant General Counsel for Federal- 
State Cooperation, of the Federal Trade 
Commission, before the Western Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

Mr. Gotschall was speaking to the 
matter of combating consumer decep- 
tion and unfair competition, and in this, 
I believe, he did an excellent job. But 
what most impressed me in Mr. Got- 
schall’s statement was his exposition of 
the Commission’s philosophy of coopera- 
tion with State regulatory agencies. It 
is indeed a bright spot in the dialog 
of what is so often termed big“ govern- 
ment. It deserves the attention of all 
who are concerned with the problem of 
improved intergovernmental coopera- 
tion. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Gotschall’s remarks be included at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

HELP! HELP! oR WRT FTC SEEKS Am OF THE 
ATTORNEYS GENERAL IN COMBATING CON- 
SUMER DECEPTION AND UNFAIR COMPETITION 

(Remarks of Gale P. Gotschall, Assistant 
General Counsel for Federal-State Coop- 
eration, Federal Trade Commission, before 
Western Conference, National Association 
of Attorneys General, La Fonda Hotel, 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., September 2, 1966) 

I am deeply grateful to Attorney General 
Boston Witt of New Mexico and Attorney 
General Forrest Anderson of Montana, Chair- 
man of the Conference, for this opportunity 
to speak with you. It not only is a great 
pleasure and honor, but is intellectually 
stimulating and broadening, for me to meet 
with you, the distinguished Attorneys Gen- 
eral of the Western States. You already are 
among the leaders in providing protection to 
the consumer public and honest business- 
men against deceptive and unfair trade prac- 
tices. I hope and expect that our discussion 
today will further that effort. 

I came not so much to talk as to learn, to 
learn from exchange of ideas with you how 
the public might be provided with the most 
adequate, the most satisfactory and the most 
inexpensive protection against trade abuses. 

Although the views expressed are my own, 
and not necessarily those of the five-member 
Federal Trade Commission, any suggestions 
you make will be carried back to the Com- 
mission in a voice loud and clear. The Com- 
mission is listening. We need your help, just 
as we offer you our help. 
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As you know, the main objective of the 
Commission's program of Federal-State Co- 
operation is to encourage action at State and 
local level to stop the use of trade practices 
which occur primarily within a single State 
and which would be unlawful if used in in- 
terstate commerce, 

When a questionable practice has been 
used primarily in a single State, we would 
like to be able to sit down with you and de- 
cide whether the matter is more appropriate 
for attention under State law or under laws 
administered by the Commission. To the 
extent that you can take over the treatment 
of such matters, under laws promising re- 
sults reasonably comparable to those which 
could be achieved by the Commission, the 
public should benefit. 

We expect to be referring an increasing 
number of such matters to you in the com- 
ing months. We hope you are prepared to 
receive them. 

We will be including matters such as bait 
and switch advertising, advertising of guar- 
antees deceptive by reason of failure to dis- 
close the conditions and limitations of the 
guarantee, use of misleading “model home” 
pitch in the sale of home improvement prod- 
ucts, claims that one can buy a food-freezer 
plan for the price he has been paying for 
food alone, false claims as to usual price or 
price reduction, bogus contests and referral 
selling schemes. 

These matters may come to you from our 
Washington office or from one of the Com- 
mission's field offices. The field offices serv- 
ing the thirteen Western States in this Con- 
ference, and the Attorneys in Charge are: 

Floyd M. Brown, at Kansas City (serving 
Colorado and Eastern Wyoming); 

William B. Lott, New Orleans (serving New 
Mexico) ; 

Robert E. O'Brien, Los Angeles (serving 
Arizona and Southern California); 

Raymond J. Lioyd, San Francisco (serving 
Utah, Nevada and Northern California); and 

Walter W. Harris, Seattle (serving Alaska, 
Hawaii, Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana 
and Western Wyoming). 

We would forward with the case such evi- 
dentiary material or other information in our 
possession as would be helpful to you in de- 
ciding whether you should undertake correc- 
tive action under State law. 

If you do not have an adequate State law 
to deal with such practices, we will upon re- 
quest assist you or other interested State 
officials, such as the legislators in your State, 
to draft a law. 

The draft of law which we sent you last 
April would have authorized you to obtain 
injunction to stop the use of any “unfair 
methods of competition” or “unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices in the conduct of 
trade or commerce”. The Council of State 
Government's Committee on Suggested State 
Legislation in considering this proposal last 
week decided that greater specificity is de- 
sirable. They accordingly adopted the pro- 
posal after amending it to prohibit the prac- 
tices specified in the Uniform Deceptive Trade 
Practices Act which had been promulgated 
as a basis for private suits in 1964.1, This 
means that under our proposed “Unfair Trade 
Practice and Consumer Protection Law”, as 
amended by the Committee on Suggested 
State Legislation, a person would be in viola- 
tion if he engages in any of the following 
methods, acts or practices: 

“(1) passes off goods or services as those of 
another; 

(2) causes likelihood of confusion or of 
misunderstanding as to the source, sponsor- 


The full text of the Uniform Deceptive 
Trade Practices Act, as promulgated by the 
National Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws in 1964, is published 
along with an explanatory statement in the 
Council of State Government’s Suggested 
State Legislation—1965, at pages 186-190. 
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ship, approval, or certification of goods or 
services; 

(3) causes likelihood of confusion or of 
misunderstanding as to affiliation, connec- 
tion, or association with, or certification by, 
another; 

(4) uses deceptive representations or des- 
ignations of geographic origin in connection 
with goods or services; 

(5) represents that goods or services have 
sponsorship, approval, characteristics, in- 
gredients, uses, benefits, or quantities that 
they do not have or that a person has a 
sponsorship, approval, status, affiliation, or 
connection that he does not have; 

(6) represents that goods are original or 
new if they are deteriorated, altered, recon- 
ditioned, reclaimed, used, or secondhand; 

(7) represents that goods or services are 
of a particular standard, quality, or grade, 
or that goods are of a particular style or 
model, if they are of another 

(8) disparages the goods, services, or busi- 
ness of another by false or misleading rep- 
resentation of fact; 

(9) advertises goods or services with in- 
tent not to sell them as advertised; 

(10) advertises goods or services with in- 
tent not to supply reasonably expectable 
public demand, unless the advertisement 
discloses a limitation of quantity; 

(11) makes false or misleading state- 
ments of fact concerning the reasons for, 
existence of, or amounts of price reductions; 
or 

(12) engages in any other conduct which 
similarly creates a likelihood of confusion or 
of misunderstanding.” 

You may have noticed that the Uniform 
Deceptive Trade Practices Act was referred 
to as a well-drafted and desirable addition 
to the private remedies for deceptive prac- 
tices, by Professor Glen E. Weston of George 
Washington University Law School, writing 
in the Michigan Law Review of November 
1965 at page 171. Mr. Weston added a note 
of interest in stating 

“. . it is regrettably true that state and 
local public remedies (for false advertising 
and deceptive practices) are still woefully 
inadequate in most states and are used only 
sporadically in those states where strong 
law exists. Moreover, the Federal Trade 
Commission does not have the man- 
power or the funds to begin to supervise 
local advertising. It even faces a tremen- 
dous challenge in monitoring the national 
advertising media. One minor shortcoming 
of this casebook (a casebook on unfair trade 
practices which he was reviewing) is, there- 
fore, the failure to include enough material 
to emphasize the magnitude of the economic 
and social problem of deceptive advertising, 
the inadequacy of state and local public 
remedies, and the doubts as to the capacity 
of the FIC to meet the anticipated expan- 
sion in advertising and the probable in- 
crease in deceptive advertising. Since this 
is probably the most acute social and eco- 
nomic problem covered in this course, it is 
unfortunate that these sections are not 
more lengthy .. .” 

Iam not saying that we aren’t doing our 
job, or that we can’t do our job with available 
manpower or funds, but I hope you won’t 
mind if I say a gentle “Amen” to the es- 
tion of Mr. Weston that we of the FTC could 
use some help from you in the prevention 
and control of false advertising and other 
unfair and deceptive trade practices. 

If your legislators don’t like the draft of 
law which we sent to the Council of State 
Governments, or the draft as amended by 
the Committee on Suggested State Legisla- 
tion, then you may wish to recommend their 
considering the Illinois Consumer Fraud Act 
of 1961 or the Iowa Consumer Fraud Act of 
1965. These Acts authorize the Attorney 
General to obtain injunction to stop. 

The. use . of any deception, fraud, 
false pretense, false promise, misrepresenta- 
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tion, or the concealment, suppression, or 
omission of any material fact with intent 
that others rely upon such concealment, 
suppression, or omission, in connection with 
the sale or advertisement of any merchan- 
dise, whether or not any person has in fact 
been misled, deceived or damaged there- 
DY: 6a” 

With this type of statute you should be 
able to cope with almost any form of con- 
sumer deception, especially since the cover- 
age through definition of the term “mer- 
chandise” extends to real estate and serv- 
ices. 

The Illinois and Iowa laws have a further 
advantage from the public interest stand- 
point in that the court is authorized not 
only to enjoin deceptive practices, but also 
to order restitution to any person of money 
or property which he lost as a result of the 
prohibited conduct and to appoint a receiver 
in case of substantial and willful violation. 
These remedies might be particularly help- 
ful in dealing with the fly-by-night opera- 
tor, and in dealing with the situation where 
many members of the public have been mis- 
led or deceived in the purchase of relatively 
inexpensive items and where the monetary 
loss suffered by any one person would not 
be sufficient to justify his bringing private 
suit, 

When you—or we—are deciding whether a 
trade practice is likely to mislead the public, 
I think it important to bear in mind that 
the objective is to protect the whole public, 
not just the high school or college graduates, 
or people with an I.G. of 100 or above, or 
the “average” man, whoever he is. The ex- 
tent of this problem is not inconsiderable, 
because probably 20% of the population has 
an LQ. below 90, and % of adults read at 
not better than the seventh grade level. I 
am not saying that we should insist on ad- 
vertising being moronic; but I am saying 
that in deciding whether violation of a de- 
ceptive practice statute has occurred, we 
should consider the intellectual capacity and 
degree of understanding of the consumer 
audience to whom the advertising or selling 
method is addressed. If it appears that a 
substantial proportion of that audience is 
likely to be misled or deceived by the prac- 
tice in question, then it seems to me that 
we have a responsibility to proceed. 

In addition to the general unfair methods 
and deceptive practice law which the Com- 
mission proposed to the Council of State 
Governments, we suggested licensing of 
hearing aid fitters and dealers, and closer 
regulation of correspondence and vocational 
schools, 

The Committee on Suggested State Legis- 
lation adopted our proposal for licensing of 
hearing aid fitters and dealers, along the 
lines of the Oregon statute. As you prob- 
ably know, the State of Michigan recently 
became the second State to enact such a law. 

Our proposal for additional regulation by 
the States of correspondence and vocational 
schools was referred to the staff of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments for further study, 
in consultation with interested parties, and 
for report back to the Committee next year. 
In the meantime, I would be glad to receive 
any information to guide our agency in 
adopting a position as to whether and in 
what form additional legislation might be 
appropriate. At page 2 of our proposal we 
mentioned a New Mexico case in which an 
Oregon correspondence school sent its agent 
down here to sell a correspondence course on 
how to operate a bulldozer. The agent es- 
caped regulation under the New Mexico law, 
on the theory that since he was merely tak- 
ing orders and the enrollment contracts did 
not become operative until they had been 
accepted back in Oregon, New Mexico's effort 
to make him obtain a license constituted an 
unwarranted interference with interstate 
commerce. 
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Having heard you gentlemen so eloquently 
discuss the taxation of interstate business, I 
feel sure that if we put our heads together we 
can devise a law which would let you exer- 
cise jurisdiction over that correspondence 
school’s agent. I am sure the Attorney Gen- 
eral of Oregon will not object, and I think we 
at the Trade Commission would not as we 
have more or less continuously been involved 
with that correspondence school, or its suc- 
cessors which moved to another State, since 
1947. Undoubtedly we can all agree that 
the education of the children and young peo- 
ple in your States is too important a subject 
to be left. to the wiles of these traveling 
pitchmen. 

Besides referring alleged intrastate law 
violations to you, or helping in the drafting 
of new laws, a third function of our office is 
to facilitate the receipt from State officials of 
information about use in interstate com- 
merce of unfair or deceptive practices which 
affect the people of their States. We some- 
times wish you all had a law, like the dis- 
tinguished Attorney General of Arizona has, 
requiring that State and county officials, sub- 
jects to penalty of loss of their jobs, advise 
the attorney general of any violation of the 
State’s antitrust law of which they have 
knowledge and furnish the names of wit- 
nesses by whom the violation can be proved. 

We don’t have any such law to help us. 
But we do hope that you will exert every 
effort to be aware of any unfair or deceptive 
practices which affect the people of your 
State, and that you will carry on a program 
of education to alert the other State officials 
and the county officials, and the citizens 
generally, to the types of practices which 
might be considered unfair or deceptive. 
Your expression of interest in such matters, 
as through the establishment of a Consumer 
Fraud Bureau, should bring to you many 
matters of concern within your own State. 
It also might elicit information which would 
be helpful to the Commission in discharging 
its responsibility to keep the channels of 
interstate trade free of practices which de- 
stroy competition and mislead consumers, 

I hope you will continue and enlarge your 
efforts to protect the people of your State 
from unfair and deceptive trade practices, 
and that we of the FTC can be of further 
help to you in that regard. Please call on 
us; we are eager to serve you. 

Thank you again for inviting me. 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, there is 
a growing awareness in our country of 
the blighting effect of the air and water 
pollution problem. 

We know the problem is widespread. 
We know that it is likely to become 
more acute as our population grows. 

The danger to the health of our citi- 
zens and to the beauty of our country 
is beyond precise calculation. Statis- 
tics do not cover the aggravation of 
respiratory diseases caused by air pollu- 
tion or the loss in recreational opportu- 
nities. which are the result of water 
pollution. 

In brief, every American is adversely 
affected by water and air pollution and 
broad concerted action is needed now. 

I mention the air and water pollution 
problem at this time, Mr. President, be- 
cause we have an opportunity to en- 
courage continued and expanded efforts 
by private industry to control water and 
air pollution. The Senate will soon be 
considering H.R. 17607, a bill to suspend 
temporarily the investment credit and 
5 application of accelerated deprecia- 

on. 
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I have been informed by the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion that suspension of the T-percent 
investment credit would mean an addi- 
tional $2 billion in tax revenues to the 
Treasury. It is also estimated that 
planned investment in air and water 
pollution-control facilities by private in- 
dustry during the 16-month period cov- 
ered by the bill would be approximately 
$600 million. Suspension of the 7-per- 
cent tax credit for this investment would 
return to the Treasury $50 million, or 
roughly 2½ percent of the total of ex- 
pected increased revenues. 

My concern, Mr. President, is that if 
the suspension of the investment credit 
is applied to air and water pollution-con- 
trol facilities, private business may well 
decide to defer action. Unlike other cap- 
ital outlays which ultimately produce 
new profits, expenditures for air and 
water pollution-control facilities ba- 
sically serve the health and welfare of 
the public and do not directly contribute 
profits to the operation of the business. 

For this reason, and because the dan- 
gers of greater air and water pollution 
are so real, I will be introducing an 
amendment to provide that suspension of 
the 7-percent investment credit provi- 
sion will not apply to construction of air 
and water pollution control facilities. 

The Subcommittee on Air and Water 
Pollution issued a report early this year 
in which it is estimated that the cost of 
controlling water pollution alone over the 
next 10 years is in the neighborhood of 
$100 billion. 

It is also estimated that more than 
half of this expenditure will have to be 
borne by the industries of this country. 

The idea of providing for economic in- 
centives for action in the public interest 
is not a new one to our tax laws. Our 
laws now permit deductions for research 
and. experimental expenditures. An- 
other section permits deductions for soil 
and water conservation expenditures for 
the prevention of erosion of land used in 
farming. 

Our air and water pollution problems 
are acute. Action to abate and control 
the problems must be energetically en- 
couraged. Expenditures for air and 
water pollution control facilities by pri- 
vate industry are in the public interest, 
and therefore it is appropriate that there 
be some public sharing of the expendi- 
tures. Continuing the 7-percent invest- 
ment credit for such expenditures would 
not substantially affect the impact of the 
proposed suspension of the credit. 

I intend to submit very soon my 
amendment to exempt application of the 
suspension to construction of air and 
water pollution control facilities, Mr. 
President, and at that time I will wel- 
come cosponsors. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF LESLIE M, 
FRY, NEWLY ELECTED COMMAND- 
ER IN CHIEF, VETERANS OF FOR- 
EIGN WARS 
Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this month 

marked the inauguration of a new com- 

mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. He is Leslie Fry, a prominent 
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Reno attorney and long-active member 
of the VFW. 

Leslie Fry will, I am sure, serve with 
dedication and distinction as head of 
this dynamic and public-spirited vet- 
erans organization. We in Nevada are 
proud of him and appreciative of the 
honor he brings to his home State. 

In his acceptance speech following his 
election as commander in chief at New 
York City, Leslie Fry spoke eloquently 
of the policies and goals of the VFW. I 
ask unanimous consent that this ac- 
ceptance speech be printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH DELIVERED BY LESLIE M. 
Fry ON BEING ELECTED COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF OF THE VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
OF THE UNITED STATES, AUGUST 26, 1966, AT 
THE 67TH ANNUAL NATIONAL CONVENTION 
IN THE New York HILTON Horenr, New 
Lokk Crry, N.Y. 


This is indeed one of the most happy yet 
most difficult moments of my life. Happy 
because no man could be otherwise after be- 
ing elected to serve as the leader of more 
than one million three hundred thousand 
fighting men. Difficult because no man 
could adequately express his gratitude in at- 
taining this high honor. It is my sincere 
hope that I will express my true gratitude 
by serving you in a forceful and effective 
manner over the course of the next twelve 
months. 

At the outset I want you to know that I 
now consider myself your servant. I did not 
seek this position for the purpose of perpetu- 
ating Les Fry, but rather, because of my de- 
sire to make a contribution to my country. 
I can think of no finer way to extend that 
service than by leading the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States—the greatest 
and most effective service organization in 
our country. 

Time is short this morning but I would 
briefly like to outline for you some of our 
hopes and plans for the future and some of 
the problems with which we are faced. 

First of all, let me remind those who might 
ask with what authority we speak out that 
the vast majority of those men who fill our 
ranks were civilian servicemen. We were 
content, in youth, to leave the military role 
to others. But having found it essential in 
all our wars to take up the sword ourselves, 
we have earned the right to be heard on mat- 
ters pertaining to the welfare and security of 
this nation. 

The record will show that the civilian 
soldier is a permanent and indispensable part 
of this nation’s military establishment, and 
as such must be included in the costs of 
war. He turns from his chosen way of life; 
abandons his pursuit of peaceful goals; as- 
sumes a role completely alien to his youth- 
ful dreams, and detours down the violent 
road of war. Later, a completely different 
man, he comes back to start again. 

The cost of his readjustment; of rehabili- 
tation; and education he has been denied; 
of medical and hospital care; and of all the 
things essential to return him to status quo, 
are a just and legal obligation of the people 
as a whole—just as are the far more generous 
benefits routinely incident to professional 
military service. Post war rehabilitation and 
readjustment benefits to the civilian soldier 
must be accepted as a normal incident of 
national defense, just as the cost of main- 
taining the regular military establishment 
has long been recognized to be. This is the 
premise upon which both the need and the 
justification for veterans benefits are 
founded. They are neither gratuity or com- 
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pensation for personal loss. They are in 
fact, much more than veterans benefits. 
They are national benefits—because they are 
instrumental in restoring to maximum pro- 
ductivity in our economy that vast array of 
men who have been delayed and confused by 
war. 

It is because of my firm belief in this 
principle that I intend this coming year 
to place great emphasis on our rehabilitation 
and legislative programs. 

In the field of rehabilitation we must con- 
tinue to maintain our present outstanding 
program and further we must closely observe 
hospital admission policies and decisions to 
insure that ill veterans in need of hospital 
treatment are not turned aside because of 
medical school infiuence, incorrect judg- 
ment as to the need for hospitalization or the 
desire of fthe Administration to impose the 
burden of caring for other Federal Agency 
beneficiaries on the VA hospital system. 

The VA promises that by June 30 of next 
year all of the 4000 authorized VA nursing 
care beds will be in operation. We must 
insist that this is done and that the number 
of VA nursing care beds be increased. The 
VA must be persuaded to use non-VA 
nursing homes as authorized by law to a 
greater extent. ; 

We must continue to fight reduction of 
the number of beds in the VA Domiciliary 
program. The belief of some that the VA 
should treat only acutely ill veterans must 
be clearly and forever defeated. We must 
prevail in our efforts to convince all con- 
cerned that the great need in the future 
will be facilities for the care of elderly vet- 
erans, and plans and programs for this pur- 
pose should be immediately accelerated. We 
must convince the Congress that additional 
funds will be needed for the care of elderly 
chronically ill veterans, 

Perhaps the most critical issue facing us 
today is the present administration’s atti- 
tude. toward veterans benefits as reflected by 
the Bureau of the Budget and administra- 
tion spokesmen before the House Veterans 
Affairs. Committee. 

I was shocked to learn that the adminis- 
tration is opposing every pension bill under 
consideration at this time. This, despite the 
fact that. the Administration has recom- 
mended huge amounts of assistance to al- 
most every other needy segment of our so- 
ciety. Now let me tell you at this time. We 
are not going to take this treatment lying 
down. I intend to marshal our forces in a 
campaign of aggression against those who 
would deny the sick, disabled and needy vet- 
erans. We will do it peacefully but forcefully 
and it will be you, the rank and file member 
who can and will get the job done. Our 
slogan might well be “W: , here we 
come. Through the mail box, the ballot box 
and in person. No matter how—we will be 
there—and we will win.” 

In brief, we will seek to strengthen and im- 
prove all programs which will help our more 
unfortunate comrades and their widows and 
orphans. We will fight the State Depart- 
ment, and the Hays Bill, which would do 
away with veterans preference and other 
agencies which attempt the same. And fi- 
nally, we will fight with every ounce of 
strength at our command, to attain all of 
the goals recommended by delegates to this 
convention. 

And now, let us turn to national defense. 

At the outset let me say that I agree whole- 
heartedly with Congressman Rivers about 
the shabby way in which our servicemen are 
being treated by the airlines and shall con- 
tinue to press for free transportation for 
these men when they are returning home 
from combat; making their last visit home 
prior to departure for overseas duty or when 
on emergency leave. Our government has 
seen fit to do this for participants in other 
federal programs. I say if it is going to do it 
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for any segment of society, it should do it 
for those men defending our freedom today. 

Another matter which I will give my im- 
mediate attention is the draft. I will press 
for legislation to carry out the mandate 
passed at this convention which in essence 
says—all men physically capable must serve. 

There is no matter today of more vital im- 
portance to our Nation than its struggle for 
survival. It is no secret to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars who the enemy is. We know 
it is Communism. We do not fall for the 
myth that there are “good” Communists and 
“bad” Communists. We do not believe, as 
some wishful thinkers say, that the Kremlin 
is really on our side, and that it is only Red 
China that is determined to destroy us. 

We in the VF. W. know well that the argu- 
ment between the Soviet Union and Red 
China is not whether we should be destroyed. 
Rather, it is an argument of the best way of 
doing it. 

We must match strength of spirit with 
military strength-in-being. 

Communism knows but one language— 
the language of power. 

Consequently, we must have superior and 
overwhelming military strength. The res- 
olutions you have adopted would achieve 
this military superiority. These resolutions 
I support wholeheartedly, and will advocate 
at every opportunity. 

We must, however, keep in mind that our 
Armed Forces consist of regular as well as 
Reserve forces. In strengthening our regular 
military establishment, we must not overlook 
the critically important role of our National 
Guard and Reserve. 

We need a separate National Guard and 
separate Reserve, both contributing in ac- 
cordance with their proper role, the kind of 
back-up power we need if our Nation is to 
survive. The National Guard and Reserve 
must be strong in manpower and in modern 
weaponry, They should not be merged. 
They should be accorded separate and iden- 
tifiable status in law. 

Almost anywhere we look throughout the 
world we can see the evil activity of Commu- 
nist aggression, subversion and penetration. 
But, there are certain key areas of decision 
that merit particular attention: 

Cuba: The war is not only in Southeast 
Asia. Today the enemy holds the American 
nation of Cuba. The Red conquest of Cuba 
has been one of the greatest achievements 
in the history of Communist aggression. It 
puts Russian Communist power in a position 
to sever the vital sea lanes between North 
and South America. It puts Russian Com- 
munist power in a position to imperil our 
control and use of the Panama Canal. 

Russian control of Cuba means that it is 
no longer a matter of the enemy being at the 
gate. The enemy is already inside the gate. 
No freedom-loying American should sleep 
soundly until Communism is expelled from 
Cuba and that nation once again made free. 

NATO: With all its troubles, NATO today 
is vital to the security of the United States 
and the Free World. Let us not forget that 
a key objective of Russian Communism since 
the end of World War II has been the un- 
dermining and destruction of NATO. 

With all its difficulties, NATO stands today 
with a record of being the most successful 
banding together of freedom-loving people 
in defense of a common freedom in all his- 
tory. 

Communism would like nothing better 
than to see us weaken in spirit and, in 
turn, withdraw troops from NATO and 
weaken that great barrier to Communist ag- 
gression. This we must not do. NATO must 
be kept strong. 

Red China: Together with the Soviet Un- 
ion, Red China is determined to destroy the 
United States and with her the Free World. 
One of the most amazing things today is the 
effort not only on the part of the Commu- 
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nists, but, also, by some well-meaning but, 
we believe, greatly misguided persons to put 
Red China in the United Nations. 

So serious is the issue of Red Chinese ad- 
mission to the United Nations that the 
V.F.W. very correctly believes that if the 
United States is repudiated by the admission 
of Red China into the U.N., then the United 
States should not be a partner in such an 
international hypocrisy. 

The United States should not for a mo- 
ment acquiesce to such repudiation. Our 
V.P.W. position is simple, clear and morally 
right. If Red China gets into the U.N., then 
the U.S. should get out. 

Vietnam: The V.F.W. has, from the begin- 
ning, understood the complete and the in- 
escapable necessity for victory by our Nation 
in that war. The V.F.W. understands why 
we must make a stand in defense of freedom 
in Vietnam. We know that Communism is 
determined to destroy freedom wherever it 
exists. We know, too, that there is no more 
room for retreat. 

The moral reasons for fighting in Vietnam 
are persuasive in themselves. We have given 
our promise to a people to help them defend 
their liberty. If we fail to keep our word, our 
promises in the future will be discounted 
and we will soon find ourselves without 
friends to support and without friends who 
will support us. 

But there is another reason why Vietnam 
is so important and why we must win there. 
As the V.F.W. well knows, the security of the 
United States is directly involved in the war 
in South Vietnam. The Communist general 
staffs know—and the American people should 
know—that if Communism gets South Viet- 
nam, it will have a strategic key to South- 
east Asia, the control of the Strait of Malaaca 
and the island approaches to Australia. Fur- 
thermore, the loss of South Vietnam would 
mean that Communism would be in a posi- 
tion to turn the flank of our entire defense 
system in the western Pacific. 

If South Vietnam should fall to Red 
aggression, we would have no choice but to 
get on with the fortification of Pearl Harbor 
and the strengthening of the defenses of the 
West Coast and Alaska, 

The V.F.W. has taken the lead among all 
organizations in our Nation in support of 
our Nation’s stand against Communism in 
South Vietnam. The resolution you have 
adopted calling for whatever steps are neces- 
sary to win in Vietnam is strategically sound 
and morally correct. 

I pledge to you my untiring efforts in sup- 
port of this resolution. 

The war in South Vietnam is a testing 
block of our spiritual strength and our loye 
of Country. I am proud in the knowledge 
that the Veterans of Foreign Wars has passed 
this historic test of patriotism with flying 
colors. 

Up to now I have talked about the broad 
objectives of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Now the logical question is—what hope is 
there for success. I say there is great hope 
if you will deliver me ammunition. That 
ammunition is membership. 

Not for one minute during the next twelve 
months should you forget that if we fail in 
membership we will fail in all our programs. 
Membership is truly our life blood. It is our 
muscle—our money—and our prestige. 

For twelve consecutive years our organiza- 
tion has shown a membership increase de- 
spite the fact that others are facing a battle 
for survival. There are good reasons for this 
and the reasons are many. These reasons 
are wrapped up in the programs of our or- 
ganization. We have already talked about 
rehabilitation, legislation and national se- 
curity, but just as important as these are 
community service, youth activities, buddy 
poppies, Loyalty Day and Americanism. 
These programs are our life blood. To con- 
duct these programs you need manpower and 
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when people start working for the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars they become dedicated 
workers and salesmen for our organization. 

So I say to you in closing—put these pro- 
grams to work for you. Increase your sales 
force and go out and get every eligible veteran 
in your community to join our ranks. On 
Monday, Andy Borg reported a membership 
increase of 65,000 during his term of office. 
Let us pledge ourselves to an increase of 
100,000 members this year. You can do it, 
because you are the leaders of the greatest 
organization in the world and everyone wants 
to belong to the best. 

Thank you for electing me to your high- 
est position of leadership. 


FAREWELL BECHUANALAND, HAIL 
BOTSWANA 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
Washington newspapers on September 28 
and today carried articles on the inde- 
pendence of Bechuanaland which until 
today, September 30, has been a Brit- 
ish protectorate. At 1 minute after mid- 
night the Republic of Botswana was wel- 
comed to the group of 130 independent 
nations of the world. The United States 
sent my good friend Gov. John Burns, 
of Hawaii, to represent the President at 
the independence ceremony. 

Mr. President, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to express my personal con- 
gratulations to Botswana’s President, Sir 
Seretse Khama. and to wish him well 
as his independent state commences a 
new era with the eyes of all of Africa 
and the world upon her. 

It was only a few weeks ago that the 
then Deputy Prime Minister of Bechu- 
analand, now Vice President of the Re- 
public of Botswana, Quett Masire and his 
country’s economic adviser, Christopher 
Hermans, visited me at my home here 
in Washington. We had a pleasant talk 
and I was most grateful that these two 
gentlemen were able to take time out 
from their busy schedule to meet with 
me. 

In many ways, the problems of the new 
Republic of Botswana are similar to those 
of my home State. Like Alaska, although 
to a somewhat lesser degree, mineral ex- 
plorations are underway in several areas 
of the country. Like Alaska, the big game 
of Botswana attracts tourist hunters. 
Like Alaska, Botswana's land area is 
large, the population is relatively small, 
and there are few roads to facilitate com- 
merce. And like Alaska, which recently 
achieved statehood after 90 years of more 
or less colonial status, Botswana now 
achieves independence after 81 years of 
rule from the outside. 

Mr. President, one of the several things 
Vice President Masire, Mr. Hermans, and 
I discussed at our recent meeting was the 
Peace Corps mission being sent by this 
country to Botswana. In June of 1965 
I urged, and the Peace Corps Director 
agreed, Bechuanaland should have Peace 
Corps assistance. As soon as the 57 vol- 
unteers complete their training and 
master the Setswana language, they will 
be off to the South of Africa to see what 
they can do to assist in the economic de- 
velopment of Botswana. 

For many years economic development 
has suffered for lack of education. The 
high rate of illiteracy hinders the agri- 
cultural extension services in a country 
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where only 10 percent of the labor force 
works outside of agriculture and in a 
country where 90 percent of all exports 
come from the agricultural industry. 
Further, the lack of educationally quali- 
fied men and women limits the expansion 
of development services. This is why 43 
of the 57 Peace Corps volunteers chosen 
are teachers. 

Of the remaining 14 volunteers, 6 
will organize marketing, consumer, and 
thrift cooperatives and 8 will assist 
in construction projects in the United 
Nations Food for Work famine relief 
program, stimulating and assisting self- 
help projects and participating in simple 
rural and urban construction. Emphasis 
will be on construction of classrooms and 
teacher quarters and dams and other 
water conservation works. Drought has 
plagued Bechuanaland and crop failure 
has resulted in emergency famine relief 
during 1965 and 1966. It is expected the 
Peace Corps volunteers will be partic- 
ularly effective in community projects 
because there has always existed in 
Bechuanaland a spirit of self-help and 
community-oriented activity. 

The Peace Corps has a unique and 
important opportunity in a country of 
great need with a friendly government 
and people. These first volunteers will 
have a demonstrable impact in their 
areas of endeavor using their skills and 
speaking the native Setswana language. 
There is no European superstructure in 
the towns and there is a minimum, of 
conventional European housing. Rela- 
tions of Bostwana with South Africa and 
their economic dependence upon it is a 
significant factor to Botswana and peo- 
ple interested in democratic governments 
of the majority. Stagnancy under a 
democratic government in Botswana, 
juxtaposed with obvious growth under 
neighboring minority regimes, can only 
add another chapter of disillusionment 
in Africa. 

A contract has been negotiated by the 
Peace Corps with a private corporation 
to examine the problems of economic and 
social development and particularly 
those which lend themselves to the ap- 
plication of trained manpower. The 
contract includes designing programs in- 
cluding the requirements of PPBS and 
including, if appropriate, inputs of cap- 
ital or technical assistance. A priority 
system will be established by using cost 
effectiveness techniques and cost benefit 
analyses in order to maximize outputs 
within the costs and manpower con- 
straints. Future programing will de- 
pend heavily on the results of this anal- 
ysis. The Prime Minister has expressed 
his strong support for this survey for 
the principle of integrated development. 
The potential exists here in a low-cost 
country for a model development pro- 
gram which would provide important ex- 
perience for U.S. assistance throughout 
Africa. 

Mr. President, I am happy and proud 
that I may have played some small part 
in making it possible for the United 
States to send Peace Corps volunteers to 
this struggling young republic. I would 
urge our volunteers to meet the challenge 
Botswana has to offer and I would hope 
that 2 years hence when the first volun- 
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teers are rotated, they will be able to 
point with pride at their accomplish- 
ment there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that articles appearing in the Eve- 
ning Star for September 28 and in the 
Washington Post for September 30 and 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 28, 1966] 

A POLISHED POLITICIAN LEADS BoTSWANA TO 
INDEPENDENCE 


(By Gordon Lindsay) 


JOHANNESBURG.—At midnight tomorrow, 
the political wheel of fortune will complete 
its full circle for one of Africa’s remarkable 
figures—Sir Seretse Khama, Bechuanaland's 
prime minister. 

At one minute past the hour in the capital 
of Gaberones, the Union Jack will be re- 
placed by Botswana’s blue, white and black 
striped flag. Soon afterward, Khama, 44, will 
be sworn in as Botswana’s first president. 
Botswana is an old tribal name for 
Bechuanaland. 4 

Sir Seretse is undoubtedly the most pol- 
ished politician in the three British High 
Commission protectorates. The others are 
Basutoland, which will gain independence on 
Oct, 4, and Swaziland, which win have to 
wait until next year for its freedom. 

The pastoral Bechuanas will slip into in- 
dependence probably with the least emotional 
readjustment of all. 

Khama commands the backing of most of 
Bechuanaland’s 500,000 people. And few 
African leaders can boast the confidence that 
has been placed in his policy of nonracialism 
by the country’s 3,500 whites. 

Bechuanaland covers an area of 275,000 
square miles, about the size of Texas. It is 
bounded on the south and east by the Cape 
and Transvaal, two of South Africa’s prov- 
inces, on the north and northeast by Rho- 
desia and the Zambezi and Linyanti rivers, 
and on the west by South West Africa. 

There has been little effective Pan African- 
ist drum-beating in the strongly traditional 
country and, unlike Basutoland with its 
razor-edge politics, there may even be a tinge 
of sadness at Britain's farewell. 

Quett Masire, the deputy prime minister, 
said it would be the “old school” that will 
have the regrets. Many Bechuanas have for- 
gotten 80 years of neglect under British 
administration and remember only the senti- 
mental links that their forefathers had with 
Queen Victoria. 

Bechuanaland is now on a pre-independ- 
ence constitution that will take it into free- 
dom with little change. Khama has warned 
his people that “uhuru”—freedom—will not 
mean flashy cars and flashing dollars. A 
taste of pre-independence drought and 
shortage of jobs has driven the message 
home. 

Mineral explorations are under way in the 
poor soil of the Kalahari desert and game 
has become a big-money tourist industry. 
But, for a long time to come, planners 
visualize the cattle industry as the country’s 
only major asset. 

Khama will find that one of his most 
difficult tasks will be to break down the 
strong tribalism in his endeavor to build a 
Botswana nation. He will have to relieve 
the chiefs of their powers gently in favor of 
modern administrative methods. 

Tronically, after ruling Bechuanaland for 
more than 80 years, the British will hand 
over the reins of power to the man they 
made a political outcast and banished from 
his country because he married a white 
woman. 
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Last week the British acknowledged 
Khama with one of their highest honors— 
a knighthood. Few African leaders have 
gained titles. Among them are Sierra 
Leone's prime minister, Sir Albert Margai, 
and the Nigerian prime minister assassinated 
in the first coup there this year, Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa. 

With independence, Khama and his at- 
tractive, intelligent wife will have come a 
long way since their wedding in 1948. Then 
it appeared every hand was against them. 

The Bamangwato, Bechuanaland’s most 
powerful tribe, initially opposed the union 
between the heir to their tribal throne and 
the British businesswoman, Ruth Williams. 

Khama met Ruth Williams, 42, daughter 
of an aristocratic family, while he was study- 
ing at Oxford, 

Bamangwato Regent Tshekedi Khama pro- 
tested bitterly at the proposed marriage. 
The British did what they could to stop it. 

It is certain that staunchly Calvinist 
Daniel Malan, South Africa’s first Nationalist 
prime minister, exerted pressure on the 
British government. South Africa declared 
the young man a prohibited immigrant and 
never lifted this restriction publicly until it 
appeared certain he would become Bechuana- 
land’s first prime minister. 

But they married quietly in London. They 
braved the snubs of the country’s white peo- 
ple and Tshekedi Khama's anger by return- 
ing to the tribal capital of Serowe, about 200 
miles northeast of Gaberones, soon after 
their wedding. 

In the controversy that followed, the Ba- 
mangwato eventually accepted their young 
chief-designate and his white wife. Tshekedi 
went into voluntary exile and it appeared 
the Bamangwato would have a new chief. 

But the British never relented. 

Khama was banished to Britain in a series 
of moves the then leader of the opposition, 
Sir Winston Churchill, described as “a very 
disreputable transaction.” 

The Khamas returned in 1956, Seretse to 
a life as a cattle rancher and a growing force 
in Bechuanaland's slowly stirring politics, 
and Ruth to a new and initially lonely way 
of life. 

Six years later the ‘‘chief-who-never-was” 
founded the Bechuanaland Democratic party 
on the basis of non-racialism, interracial 
goodwill, realism and moderation. To the 
whites, many of whom had once snubbed the 
young couple, the “Seretse party” held out 
the best hope for the future. 

On March 3, 1965, Khama was sworn in 
as prime minister and took on the difficult 
task of leading his country to independence 
and possible prosperity. He fulfilled election 
pledges and chose to walk the difficult middle 
path. 

Possibly because of what happened almost 
a generation ago when photographers and 
newsmen haunted their lives, the Khamas 
are still sensitive about their privacy. 

Courteous and approachable at his office, 
Khama politely stalls any attempts to pene- 
trate through to his home for pictures and 
articles on either himself, his wife or their 
four children. 


[From the tage FA (D.C.) Post, Sept. 30, 
1966] 


BOTSWANA BECOMES THE 130TH NATION, END- 
ING 81 YEARS or RULE By BRITAIN 

GABERONES, BOTSWANA, September 30.— 
The protectorate of Bechuanaland became 
the world’s 130th independent nation as the 
Republic of Botswana at midnight last night 
when a blue, black, and white flag reached 
the top of a flagpole in this tiny capital. 

Only minutes before, the Union Jack had 
been hauled down as the Ist Royal Irish Fusi- 
liers played “God Save the Queen,” ending 
81 years of British rule. 
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Botswana’s President, Sir Seretse Khama, 
presided over the ceremonies. Princess 
Marina, the dowager Duchess of Kent, repre- 
sented Queen Elizabeth II, her niece, and 
Gov. John Burns of Hawaii represented 
President Johnson. The Soviet Union was 
represented by its ambassador to Tanzania. 

Hilgard Muller, foreign minister of South 
Africa—the white-ruled neighboring nation 
that controls much of black Botswana's des- 
tinies, missed the midnight festivities but 
has promised to be here today. 

The flag-lowering ceremony was nearly 
interrupted by a sandstorm which began at 
dusk. Before the storm dropped to a gentle 
breeze just before midnight, it had whipped 
sand into the faces of Khama, Princess Ma- 
rina and other spectators. 

President Khama is considered one of his 
country’s main assets by those who know 
Botswana. He has expressed the intention 
of keeping it a non-racial state as an ex- 
ample to other states in southern Africa; 
all his neighbors are white-ruled except 
Zambia, with which it has a 70-yard com- 
mon border. 

Khama also hopes to make Botswana a 
bridge between southern Africa and the 
black-ruled states to the north. He has to 
keep on good terms with South Africa— 
which his people steadfastly refused to join 
despite 50 years of intermittent persuasion 
from Pretoria and London—and. Rhodesia. 
Rhodesia’s rail outlet runs through Bot- 
swana and is also landlocked Botswana's 
opening to the sea. 

The country has about 550,000 people, in- 
cluding 90 college graduates. Nearly 230,000 
of them are cattle farmers: who export main- 
ly to South Africa; 30,000 work in South Af- 
rica. About 203,000 Tswana are of school 
age (5 to 20); only 62,839 are in school. The 
population includes 4000 whites, 3500 people 
of mixed blood and 500 Asians. 

It is an arid, Texas-sized country whose 
traditional greeting, “Paula!” means “rain.” 
The eastern half, where 80 per cent of the 
people live, has enough rain and fertile soil 
to grow the country’s food and support its 
cattle. 

Cattle account for 90 percent of Botswana's 
exports. The few industries include an ab- 
batoir related to the cattle business and light 
factories and small mines. Less than 10 per 
cent of the labor force is outside agriculture. 

Those who hope for successful economic 
development point to the educability of the 
people; the fact that only 10 per cent of the 
arable land is under cultivation and the 
presence of untapped water supplies. 

But Botswana estimates that it needs $84 
million beyond its own resources for its first 
five years’ development. Britain is consid- 
ered likely to provide about a third. The 
United States, which has given some aid, has 
made no major commitments for the future. 
This leaves Botswana the more dependent 
on South Africa. 

[The U.N. General Assembly warned South 
Africa last night to keep hands off Botswana, 
Basutoland and Swaziland. By a vote of 
84 to 2 with 19 abstentions the Assembly ap- 
proved a resolution warning South Africa 
against any interference in the domestic and 
economic affairs of the three states.] 

The tough political-economic balancing 
act that Khama faces is illustrated by the 
fact that the police announced yesterday, 
on the eve of independence, that they had 
arrested seven armed Africans on Monday in 
the Chobe game reserve in the far north of 
the country. Princess Marina is expected to 
visit the reserve this weekend. 

A police spokesman said the captured 
Africans carried Chinese and Russian-made 
weapons. There was speculation in Gab- 
erones that the group intended to infiltrate 
into Southwest Africa, where South Africa's 
rule is under challenge in the United Na- 
tions and African nationalists have threat- 
ened to take violent action. 
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Khama has been in difficult positions be- 
fore, however. The British removed him as 
chief of the Bamangwato tribe and exiled 
him after he married an Englishwoman, only 
to bring him back in 1956 as Prime Minister. 

Gov. Burns of Hawaii was selected as U.S. 
representative to the independence celebra- 
tions because Hawaiians, nudged by their 
newspapers, have developed a person-to-per- 
son interest in Botswana since discovering it 
is Hawaii's antipode. That is, if you dig a 
hole from Waikiki through the center of the 
earth, you would emerge on the other side 
in Botswana. 

Khama was due to greet Burns when he 
arrived here by plane yesterday for the cele- 
brations. But he was late in getting to the 
airport, and Burns, finding no one to meet 
him, drove into Gaberones. The two men 
passed each other on the road without know- 
ing it. Burns is to present the President a 
Beechcraft plane as a gift from the U.S. 
Government, 


BOTSWANA AND LESOTHO 
With black Africa wracked by bitterness 


and frustration in the disputes over Rhodesia 
and South-West Africa, now may not seem 


the most propitious time for two British 


protectorates to join the ranks of new coun- 
tries. Botswana (Bechuanaland), which be- 
comes independent today, and Losotho 
(Basutoland), which joins the ranks next 
Tuesday, are inevitably linked economically 
and politically with South Africa. However 
distasteful they find the racial policies of 
the government in Johannesburg, they must 
live with their big neighbor. Wise leaders 


in each new state have accepted the reality. 


Some 400,000 persons from the two protec- 
torates and Swaziland, which is also due for 
independence soon, work in South Africa. 
Britain has helped them financially and in 
the development of governmental institu- 
tions, but her capabilities are limited. Bot- 
swana, an independent republic under Prime 
Minister Sir Seretse Khama, has only about 
600,000 people in a vast tableland the size of 
France between South Africa and Rhodesia, 
which now operates the railway. Recently 
crippled by drought, it depends upon cattle 
exports. Lesotho, an enclave smaller than 
Maryland wholly surrounded by South Af- 
rica, will become an independent kingdom 
within the Commonwealth. Its population 
of under a million is largely agricultural. 

Actually the dependence upon South Af- 
rica is not altogether unfavorable. South 
Africa has shown a more generous attitude 
toward such autonomous tribal territories 
than toward its own black population. The 
Prime Minister of Lesotho, Chief Leabau 
Jonathan, was feted as the last official visi- 
tor to the late Prime Minister Verwoerd. In 
a separate category nearby Malawi has man- 
aged a profitable if silent relationship. If the 
South Africa doctrine of apartheid is ever 
to change, the process may occur in part 
through this kind of erosion. 

Meanwhile, as the two new countries en- 
joy good wishes upon accession to nation- 
hood, they will be confronted with the mani- 
fold problems of ministate membership in 
the United Nations. New countries tend to 
be jealous of their sovereign prerogatives. 
But what a sensible move it would be if 
Botswana, Lesotho and eventually Swazi- 
land were to follow the prospective example 
of Guyana and Barbados in pooling ex- 
penses through joint representation in the 
UN. 


INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING 
CODE 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
have come to my attention two memo- 
randums, one written by the Cement In- 
dustry Committee for Tariffs and Anti- 
dumping, dated September 1, 1966, and 
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in reply a memorandum written by the 
Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, dated September 16, 
1966, and I have been requested that they 
be brought to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
memorandums be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randums were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1966. 

REPLY OF THE CEMENT INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 

FOR TARIFF AND ANTIDUMPING TO THE AN- 

SWERING MEMORANDUM OF THE OFFICE OF 

THE SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE FOR TRADE NE- 

GOTIATIONS, DATED AUGUST 17, 1966 


On July 15, 1966, the Office of the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations an- 
nounced that it would hold hearings on Sep- 
tember 12 to seek the views of American in- 
dustry on the proposed negotiation of an 
international code on antidumping. The 
announcement stated that negotiation of 
such a code had been under discussion by 
representatives of the United States and of 
other countries in connection with the cur- 
rent Sixth or Kennedy Round of Trade Ne- 
gotiations in Geneva. 

On July 21 and August 22, 1966, the Ce- 
ment Industry Committee for Tariff and 
Antidumping delivered to the Office of the 
Special Representative and to various Sena- 
tors and Congressmen memoranda question- 
ing the authority of the Office of the Special 
Representative to schedule these hearings 
and to proceed with the negotiation of an 
international antidumping code. These 
memoranda took the position (1) that the 
legislative history of the Trade on 
Act of 1962 demonstrated conclusively that 
the Special Representative had no authority 
to negotiate such a code, (2) that even if the 
Office did have such authority both the pres- 
ent negotiations and the scheduling of the 
September 12 hearing were illegal because 
the procedural safeguards provided by the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 had not been 
followed, and (3) that the actions of the 
Office of the Special Representative in any 
case were in clear violation of the wishes of 
the Senate as expressed in Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 100 (hereafter cited as S. 
Con. Res. 100). These memoranda have 
been consolidated and are attached hereto 
for reference. 

The Cement Industry Committee has now 
received an answering memorandum from the 
Office of the Special Representative. ‘This 
Memorandum is dated August 17 but was not 
received by the Cement Industry Committee 
until after the Committee’s memorandum of 
August 22, referred to above, had been mailed 
out. This memorandum takes the position 
that the President does have the authority 
under the Constitution and under the Trade 
Expansion Act to authorize the Special Rep- 
resentative to negotiate an international 
antidumping code. Second, the memoran- 
dum takes the position that the procedural 
safeguards of the Trade Expansion Act are 
not applicable to the negotiation of an anti- 
dumping code. Finally, the memorandum 
takes the preposterous position that an in- 
ternational antidumping agreement may not 
involve any changes in the Antidumping Act 
of 1921 and that S. Con. Res. 100 Is, there- 
fore, “not wholly apposite.” 

This memorandum, prepared by counsel to 
the Cement Industry Committee, replies to 
the above answering arguments of the Office 
of the Special Representative. The memo- 
randum concludes that: (1) neither the 
President’s Constitutional authority nor the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 authorizes the 
negotiation of an international antidumping 
code; (2) the Office cannot justifiably main- 
tain the inconsistent positions that the Presi- 
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dent has authority under the Trade Expan- 
sion Act to negotiate an antidumping code 
and yet he is not bound by the procedural 
safeguards of the Act because they are not 
applicable to antidumping; and (3) the 
negotiation of an international antidumping 
code would assuredly require amendment of 
the Antidumping Act of 1921, would clearly 
be in defiance of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 100, and would usurp a Constitutional 
function of Congress, 


I. NEITHER THE PRESIDENT’S CONSTITUTIONAL 
AUTHORITY NOR THE TRADE EXPANSION ACT 
OF 1962 AUTHORIZES THE NEGOTIATION OF AN 
INTERNATIONAL ANTIDUMPING CODE 


The memorandum of the Office of the 
Special Representative argues that (1) the 
President has Constitutional authority to 
negotiate an international antidumping code, 
and (2) the President may delegate this au- 
thority to the Sepecial Representative both as 
a matter of Constitutional law and under 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 

First of all, this reliance by the Office upon 
the Constitutional authority of the President 
to justify its undertaking of such negotia- 
tions comes at a very late date. All previous 
actions and statements by the Office have led 
both industry and Congress to believe that 
the negotiations of an antidumping code were 
being conducted pursuant to the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, which provides the sole au- 
thority of the U.S. representatives in the 
current Kennedy Round at Geneva. The 
Office’s Press Release of July 15, announcing 
the hearings, stated that an antidumping 
code was under discussion as part of the 
“non-tariff barrier phase of the current trade 
negotiations in Geneva, known as the Ken- 
nedy Round.” On August 10, the Special 
Representative himself described the negotia- 
tion of an international antidumping code 
as a “Kennedy Round objective” in a state- 
ment before a House Subcommittee. 

S. Con. Res. 100 demonstrates that the 
Congress has certainly been misled up until 
this point into believing the antidumping 
discussions in Geneva were being conducted 
under the authority of the Trade Expansion 
Act. The report filed by the Senate Finance 
Committee, recommending passage of the 
Resolution, concluded as follows: 

“The Committee on Finance has been dis- 
turbed over reports that the current Kennedy 
Round of tariff negotiations may be broad- 
ened to include U.S. offers of concessions 
with respect to matters for which there is 
no existing delegated authority 

“It has been reported that one area in 
which our negotiators may offer concessions 
concerns the American selling price method 
of evaluation... 

“Another area may involve the treatment 
of ‘dumped’ goods by the country in which 
the dumping occurs.” (Emphasis added) 

Secondly, it is by no means clear that an 
antidumping code is within the sphere of 
the President’s Constitutional authority to 
conduct foreign relations. The Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921 was clearly intended to apply 
the domestic antitrust laws to imported 
goods in competition with domestic products. 
That this was the intention of the Congress 
is clear from the legislative history of the 
Antidumping Act. 

„. . . the purpose of the proposed bill 
(forerunner of the Antidumping Act) is to 
prevent the stifling of domestic industries by 
the dumping of foreign merchandise... 
Over 20 years ago, by the enactment of the 
Sherman Antitrust Law, Congress recognized 
the necessity of legislation to prevent unfair 
methods of competition and monopoly within 
the United States, but effective legislation to 
prevent discriminations and unfair practices 
from abroad, to destroy competition and con- 
trol prices, has not been enacted.” H.R. 
Rep. No. 479, 66th Cong., Ist Sess., 1 (1919). 

Similarly, the Senate Finance Committee 
Report on S. Con. Res. 100, referred to above, 
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concluded that antidumping “concerns un- 
fair trade practices in a domestic economy.” 

Every law regulating our domestic economy 
can be said to affect our foreign relations in 
the sense that foreign competitors who enter 
our domestic markets must abide by our 
laws, but it would be an absurd and funda- 
Mental reallocation of Constitutional au- 
thority if this fact justified the substitution 
of regulation of our domestic economy by 
Presidential fiat for Congressionally enacted 
law. Under the guise of foreign affairs, the 
President could just as well purport to nego- 
tiate an international criminal code with 
respect to crimes committed by importers, 
eyen though it is unquestionable that Con- 
gress and the States would view this as a 
clear usurpation of their legislative preroga- 
tives. 

Hence, it is very questionable whether the 
Constitutional authority of the President 
includes the power to alter or affect domestic 
antidumping legislation relating to unfair 
trade practices. Nothing in the Constitution 
or the Trade Expansion Act justifies such an 
extension of the powers of the Executive 
Branch. 

With respect to the second argument of 
the Office’s memorandum, the Cement In- 
dustry Committee submits that even assum- 
ing, arguendo, that the President has au- 
thority to negotiate an international anti- 
dumping agreement, the authority of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions is not coextensive with that of the 
President. It is undoubtedly true that the 
President must be free to secure assistance 
in the exereise of his Constitutional author- 
ity from any source he chooses. It does not 
follow, however, that a Special Presidential 
Representative, appointed for a specific and 
limited purpose—to fill an office created by a 
Congress deeply concerned with the imposi- 
tion of proper limitations upon its delega- 
tion of authority—should be permitted to 
act, on his own initiative and without express 
Presidential bidding, beyond the scope of the 
Act creating his office. 

The Office of the Special Representative is 
solely a creature of the Congress, and, more 
particularly, a creation of the Trade an- 
sion Act of 1962. The legislative history of 
that Act, as set forth in the memorandum 
dated July 21 attached hereto, is conclusive 
that Congress intended to delegate only very 
limited authority to the Office of the Special 
Representative, and even this limited au- 
thority was conditioned upon mandatory 
procedural restraints. Further, this history 
is conclusive that Congress did not intend 
for the Act to affect the Antidumping Act in 
any way, (Attached Memorandum, pp. 4-7.) 

In light of this legislative history, it is pre- 
sumptuous of the Office of the Special Rep- 
resentative to construe in a broad and sweep- 
ing manner its delegation of authority under 
the vague and general language of the Exec- 
utive Order which established the Office 
(E.O. 11075) and of the Trade Expansion Act. 
The Office’s memorandum fails to identify 
any language expressly authorizing it to 
negotiate an anti-dumping code or directing 
it where or how to do so. 

The Office’s memorandum relies on Section 
3(a) of the E.O. 11075, as amended (48 CFR 
1.3 (a)) which provides that the Special Rep- 
resentative shall have “such other functions 
as the President may from time to time di- 
rect”, in addition to functions specifically 
conferred by the Trade Expansion Act and 
the Executive Order. Nowhere has the Presi- 
dent directed the Special Representative to 
hold hearings on, or to negotiate a revision 
of, the domestic antidumping laws as part 
of an international antidumping code. 

The Office’s memorandum also relies on 
Section 3(b) of E.O. 11075, as amended (48 
CFR 1.3(b)), which provides that the Special 
Representative shall advise the President 
with respect to “nontariff barriers to inter- 
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national trade”, and on the language of Sec- 
tion 241(a) of the Trade Expansion Act, 
which authorizes the Special Representative 
to be the chief representative of the United 
States “for such other negotiations as in the 
President’s judgment require that the Spe- 
cial Representative be the chief representá- 
tive of the United States.” It is submitted 
that where such vague and general language 
is used either in an act or in an Executive 
Order implementing, and issued under, the 
act, its meaning must be interpreted in light 
of the rest of the language of the act and in 
light of the act’s legislative history. 

Taken as a whole, the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962 deals solely with the United 
States “trade agreements program” and with 
tariff adjustment and other adjustment as- 
sistance procedures to be invoked following 
execution of “trade agreements.” The “other 
negotiations” language of Section 241(a) and 
the “other functions” language of E.O. 11075 
must be read as referring to an aspect of the 
“trade agreements program” or to an aspect 
of tariff adjustment and other adjustment 
assistance procedures, and must be limited 
by the scope of the latter terms as they have 
been used in the Trade Expansion Act and its 
predecessors. 

The legislative history of all previous trade 
agreements acts makes perfectly clear that 
the U.S. antidumping laws were never in- 
cluded.in the negotiation authority which 
those acts conferred upon the President or 
his representatives. Then Secretary of Treas- 
ury Dillon pointed this out in his testimony 
on the Trade Expansion Act, where he said: 

“I think that (the U.S. antidumping leg- 
islation) is a totally separate piece of legis- 
lation. It never was part of the trade agree- 
ments legislation.’ Hearings on H.R. 9900 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, 87th Cong., 2d sess., pt. 2, at 897 
(1962) (emphasis added). 

The legislative history of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act also makes patently clear that 
the Act did not encompass antidumping. 
The Senate Finance Committee Report spe- 
cifically stated that: 

“Other laws not to be affected include the 
Antidumping Act and section 303 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, which relates to counter- 
vailing duties.“ S. Rep. No. 2059, 87th Cong., 
2d Sess. 19 (1962) (emphasis added). 

Secretary Dillon and others were also con- 
clusive on this point (attached Memoran- 
dum, pp. 4-7). 

The vague language “such other negotia- 
tions” in the Act can only be read in the con- 
text of this legislative history and therefore 
cannot conceivably be construed to encom- 
pass antidumping. Moreover, the fact that 
the mandatory procedural safeguards of the 
Act are not applicable to antidumping, 
which is discussed in Part II, infra, also 
negates any possible construction of the Act 
which would extend it to antidumping. 

For the same reasons the general language 
contained in the Executive Order implement- 
ing and issued under the Act must also be 
read with the same limitations of meaning 
in mind. The criminal laws directed at the 
narcotics traffic represent nontariff bar- 
riers to international trade,” but clearly the 
Executive Order was not intended to serve 
as carte blanche for the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative so that it could barter off 
the narcotics laws or negotiate in similar 
areas of domestic regulation which have some 
effect on international trade. Reasonable- 
ness must be the touchstone in the construc- 
tion of Executive Orders as well as of statutes. 

In light of the clear legislative history that 
the Trade Expansion Act was not intended 
to and did not encompass antidumping, it is 
difficult to understand the Office’s assertion 
that the broad general reference in the Act to 
“such other negotiations” extends to the anti- 
dumping area. Further, it cannot be as- 
sumed that the President intended to defeat 
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the understanding of Congress by the use of 
ambiguous language when he promulgated 
Executive Order 11075 in execution of the 
Trade Expansion Act. 


Il. THE OFFICE CANNOT JUSTIFIABLY MAINTAIN 
THE INCONSISTENT POSITIONS THAT THE 
PRESIDENT HAS AUTHORITY UNDER THE TRADE 
EXPANSION ACT TO NEGOTIATE AN ANTIDUMP- 
ING CODE AND YET HE IS NOT BOUND BY THE 
PROCEDURAL SAFEGUARDS OF THE ACT BECAUSE 
THEY ARE NOT APPLICABLE TO ANTIDUMPING 


The memorandum of the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative correctly concedes that 
the authority delegated to the President by 
the Trade Expansion Act to alter existing 
duties or other import restrictions “does not 
apply to the Antidumping Act.” It draws 
from this the conclusion that “the procedural 
safeguards in Section 221 of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act also do not apply.” Neverthe- 
less, it goes on to make the remarkable as- 
sertion that the President does have the au- 
thority under the Trade Expansion Act to 
enter into negotiations on an international 
antidumping agreement. Although some 
confusion arises because these first two prop- 
ositions are logically reversed, the inconsist- 
ency of the trilogy would, nevertheless, seem 
to be inescapable even to the most jaded eye. 

In effect, the memorandum apparently 
seeks to draw a distinction between the 
agreements which the Representative ne- 
gotiates under the “such other negotiations” 
language of Section 241 (a) of the Act and 
agreements which he negotiates modifying 
existing U.S, duties or other import restric- 
tions. 

It is submitted that the legislative history 
of the Act makes clear that negotiations re- 
lating to antidumping are not encompassed 
by the “such other negotiations” clause of 
Section 241(a), as set out more fully in Part 
I, supra. Furthermore, there is no basis 
whatsoever for asserting that if the “such 
other negotiations” language of Section 241 
(a) does extend to antidumping, the proce- 
dural safeguards of the Act are not to apply 
to agreements made pursuant to that lan- 
guage also. The Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative could just as logically assert that 
any of the other restrictions on its authority 
set out in Title II of the Act—such as the re- 
quirements that it extend the benefits of 
any resulting agreements to other countries 
on a most-favored-nation basis but that it 
not do so with respect to countries domi- 
nated or controlled by Communism—would 
also not apply if it chose to assert that it 
had negotiated these agreements pursuant to 
the “such other agreements” language. 

In fact, the legislative history of the Act 
makes abundantly clear that the Congress’ 
willingness to delegate authority to the 
Executive was conditioned upon the manda- 
tory nature of the procedural safeguards. 
(Attached Memorandum, pp. 10-12.) No- 
where does the language of the Act state that 
these safeguards or restrictions do not extend 
to all of the activities of the Special Repre- 
sentative pursuant to the Act. Hence they 
must be considered applicable to all agree- 
ments negotiated by the Representative, not 
merely to some of them. 

The Cement Industry Committee concurs 
in the Special Representative’s observation 
that the procedural safeguards specified in 
the Trade Expansion Act seem totally in- 
appropriate to revision of the Antidumping 
Act. Far from viewing this as an invitation 
to a holiday from all legal restraint, however, 
it is submitted that this is the clearest indi- 
cation that negotiation of an international 
antidumping code does not come within the 
conceivable boundaries of the authority con- 
ferred by any portion of the Trade Expansion 
Act. In seeking to amend the Antidumping 
Act under the authority of the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act, the Special Representative 
would have us believe that just because a 
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bulldozer exceeds the legal load limit of a 
road, it can race down that road without 
obeying the traffic rules. 


III. THE NEGOTIATION OF AN INTERNATIONAL 
ANTIDUMPING CODE WOULD ASSUREDLY RE- 
QUIRE AMENDMENT OF THE ANTIDUMPING ACT 
OF 1921, WOULD CLEARLY BE IN DEFIANCE OF 
S. CON. RES. 100, AND WOULD USURP A CON- 
STITUTIONAL FUNCTION OF CONGRESS 


The memorandum of the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative asserts that it is “clear” 
that an international antidumping code 
might not require any change of the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921 and that S. Con. Res. 
100 is therefore “not wholly apposite.” These 
statements are either deceptive or naive. 

The numerous press reports on the Ken- 
nedy Round negotiations have uniformly in- 
dicated that the practice of withholding ap- 
praisements where dumping is suspected, as 
provided for by the Antidumping Act, is the 
chief concern of foreign countries. See, e. g., 
Journal of Commerce, July 15, 1966, Knowl- 
edgeable members of the Congressional dele- 
gation to the Kennedy Round negotiations 
have also flatly made this statement. See, 
e. g., Statement of Congressman CURTIS, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, May 31, 1966, page 11868. 

Thus, while it is true that the U.S. nego- 
tiators are primarily interested in the proce- 
dural aspects of foreign dumping laws, it is 
quite clear that the subject of concern of 
foreign countries is with the substantive pro- 
visions of the U.S. Act. Any change in these 
substantive provisions, as opposed to minor 
changes in the way the Act is administered 
by the Treasury Department, would clearly 
require amendment of the statute. 

Secondly, the memorandum of the Office 
itself states that an antidumping code 
“would elaborate and perhaps alter” the pro- 
visions of Article VI of GATT. Since Article 
VI deals with sales at less than fair value and 
material injury, as do the substantive provi- 
sions of the Antidumping Act, any elabora- 
tion or alteration of these provisions would 
require the same alteration or revision of the 
statute. 

Thirdly, the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative has on other occasions made clear 
that it wants to obtain concessions from for- 
eign countries in the administration of their 
antidumping laws. It will obviously have to 
bargain something in the way of a conces- 
sion or change in the Antidumping Act in 
return. Since the U.S. Act already provides 
for open and fair proceedings prior to the 
issuance of a withholding order or prior to 
the assessment of dumping duties, any con- 
cessions by the U.S. could only pertain’ to the 
substantive provisions of its Act dealing with 
when appraisement will be withheld, what 
constitutes sales at less than fair value, or 
what constitutes material injury. 

Finally, that the substantive aspects of the 
antidumping laws will in fact be up for nego- 
tiation is also made abundantly clear by the 
list of topics which the Office has suggested 
for comment by interested members of the 
public in the September 12 hearings. These 
include the following: “What should con- 
stitute actionable dumping in an interna- 
tional agreement”, “Determination of sales at 
less than normal value”, “Determination of 
injury”, and “Determination of industry”, as 
well as topics under “Procedures.” Only 
changes in the last category could possibly 
be accomplished without making necessary 
parallel changes in the Antidumping Act. 

Since it cannot be assumed that the Spe- 
cial Representative’s Office is naive on this 
subject, it is submitted that the suggestion 
that an international code may require no 
revision of the Antidumping Act is merely 
camoufiage and an effort to delude Congréss- 
men into believing that their legislative func- 
tion has not been usurped. It would be 
senseless to hold the proposed hearings if the 
only international antidumping agreement 
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expected to result would not deviate from the 
present domestic law. It borders on the in- 
genuous for the Special Representative to 
suggest that such a wasted effort is truly con- 
templated. Realistically, one must attribute 
rational purpose to the actions of the Spe- 
cial Representative. Surely, significant alter- 
ation of the 1921 Antidumping Act is con- 
templated and the authority of the Special 
Representative must stand or fall on this 
premise. — 

The Special Representative’s memorandum 
also argues that if a code were to require 
changes in the Antidumping Act, the con- 
cern expressed in S. Con. Res. 100 “would be 
fully met.” The basic point made is that 
Congress would have the “last say” on 
whether to approve or disapprove provisions 
of a code requiring amendment of the Anti- 
dumping Act. 

The Cement Industry Committee submits 
that if a code is negotiated, Congress would 
hardly be in a position to engage in its 
normal function of full legislative debate and 
deliberation, The code would be presented 
to it as a fait accompli and most assuredly 
as a moral commitment made by the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government. It is hardly 
realistic to assume that the Special Repre- 
sentative would be willing to engage in ex- 
tensive and prolonged negotiations without 
anticipation that any code would be pre- 
sented to Congress at the least as a moral 
obligation of the President, or more likely, as 
part of an overall package which has been 
obtained through the Kennedy Round nego- 
tiations. Under these circumstances the 
Congress would hardly be in a position to 
perform its legislative and policymaking 
function. 

The Special Representative’s memorandum 
further asserts that any code would be nego- 
tiated separately without affecting the over- 
all Kennedy Round agreements. This is very 
difficult to swallow indeed, The discussions 
and negotiatoins to date on an international 
code have been conducted on behalf of the 
U.S. by the office responsible for the Kennedy 
Round negotiations. The “special GATT 
working group on dumping” was established 
“as a part of the present sixth round of 
tariff negotiations.” (Statement of Con- 
gressman CURTIS, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
March 8, 1966, page 5333.) The GATT 
Secretariat also has been given the responsi- 
bility for preparing a first draft of the code 
by late September (Journal of Commerce, 
Aug. 12, 1966). Thus all discusion and nego- 
tiations have been intricately and intimately 
tied into the Kennedy Round. 

As recently as August 10 the Special Repre- 
sentative reported on the Kennedy Round to 
a House Subcommittee and stated that the 
participants had agreed that “reduction or 
elimination of the protection afforded by ... 
anti-dumping regulations’ was a “Kennedy 
Round objective.” It is difficult to foresee 
any circumstances under which an interna- 
tional antidumping code could be viewed by 
other nations at Geneva as being completely 
separate and detached from the overall nego- 
tiations, and subject to separate and abso- 
lute rejection by the United States Congress, 

As pointed out by the Cement Industry’s 
attached memorandum, this is precisely the 
position of the U.S. Senate as expressed in 
§. Con. Res. 100 and in the Senate Finance 
Committee Report accompanying that Reso- 
lution. That Report stated: 

“This problem [the treatment of ‘dumped’ 
goods] concerns unfair trade practices in a 
domestic economy and it is difficult for us to 
understand why Congress should be bypassed 
at the crucial policymaking stages, and per- 
mitted to participate only after policy has 
been frozen in an international trade agree- 
ment.” (emphasis added) 

Thus, the Cement Industry Committee 
submits that, contrary to the argument in 
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the memorandum of the Office of the Spe- 
cial Representative, the negotiation of an 
international antidumping code by the Office 
would require amendment of the Antidump- 
ing Act of 1921, would be in clear defiance of 
S. Con, Res. 100, and most importantly, 
would be a flagrant usurpation of Congres- 
sional authority. 

Respectfully submitted. 

COVINGTON & BURLING, 
Counsel to Cement Industry Committee 
for Traiff and Antidumping. 
OFFICE OF THE SPECIAL REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FOR TRADE NEGOTIATIONS, 
September 16, 1966. 

On July 21, 1966, the Cement Industry 
Committee for Tariff and Antidumping is- 
sued a memorandum raising a number of 
questions regarding the President’s authority 
to enter into international negotiations on 
antidumping through the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations. 

On August 17, this Office issued a memo- 
randum in reply. On August 22, the Cement 
Industry Committee issued a memorandum 
supplementing its first memorandum, to 
which this Office replied on August 30, noting 
that the supplemental memorandum did not 
raise any new issues and was not responsive 
to our memorandum. 

In response to our memorandum of August 
30, the Cement Industry Committee issued 
a third memorandum on September 1, to 
which this memorandum now replies. 


DISCUSSION 


The Cement Industry Committee memo- 
randum of September 1, 1966, is seriously 
deficient. in at least the following four 
respects— 

1. It consistently confuses the question 
whether the President has the Constitutional 
authority to negotiate an antidumping 
agreement and the question whether the 
Congress has given the President power to 
amend the Anti-Dumping Act, 1921 pursuant 
to a trade agreement, 

2. It repeatedly obscures the distinctions— 
both procedural and substantive—between 
the President’s authority in section 201(a) of 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (TEA) to 
change duties and other import restrictions 
pursuant to a trade agreement, and the 
President’s authority in section 241(a) of the 
TEA to appoint the Special Representative 
for Trade Negotiations as the chief repre- 
sentative of the United States for “such 
other negotiations as in the President's judg- 
ment require that the Special Representative 
be the chief representative of the United 
States”. 

3. It asserts without any supporting evi- 
dence whatsoever that the President cannot, 
pursuant to section 241(a) of the TEA, au- 
thorize the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations to negotiate an antidumping 
agreement. 

4, It wholly disregards the fact that to 
date in Geneva the United States has only 
engaged in exploratory discussions of the 
issue of antidumping, and that the Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiations will 
not negotiate the specific provisions of an 
antidumping agreement without the express 
authorization of the President. 

Given these basic deficiencies, the invalid- 
ity of the three major arguments made in 
the Cement Industry Committee memoran- 
dum of September 1, 1966, becomes clear. 

1. The memorandum’s first argument on 
page 4 is that Neither the President's Con- 
stitutional authority nor the TEA authorizes 
the negotiation of an international anti- 
dumping code”. 

With respect to the argument concerning 
the Constitution, the memorandum states 
on page 5 that “it is by no means clear that 
an antidumping code is within the sphere 
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of the President’s Constitutional authority 
to conduct foreign relations”, 

This statement appears to be based on 
two quite different premises. One premise 
appears to be that the Anti-Dumping Act, 
1921 is designed to regulate domestic unfair 
trade practices and is not sufficiently related 
to any matter of international concern to 
permit negotiation of any international anti- 
dumping agreement. In our view, anti- 
dumping laws clearly affect both domestic 
and international concerns. The Anti- 
Dumping Act, 1921 regulates the conduct 
of importers in the U.S. market; the anti- 
dumping laws of other countries regulate 
the conduct of U.S. and other importers in 
their domestic markets. The Cement In- 
dustry Committee memorandum in effect 
asserts that the international concerns must 
be wholly ignored because domestic con- 
cerns are also present. This assertion is 
patently without merit. It is a truism that 
“Matters of international concern are not 
confined to matters exclusively concerned 
with foreign relations. Usually, matters of 
international concern have both interna- 
tional and domestic effects, and the existence 
of the latter does not remove a matter from 
international concern”. (Restatement of 
the Law (Second), Foreign Relations Law 
of the United States §117—Comment b 
(1965) .) 5 

The second—quite distinct —premise ap- 
pears to be that any negotiation of an in- 
ternational antidumping agreement would, 
as the memorandum states on page 6, sub- 
stitut[e] . regulation of our domestic 
economy by Presidential fiat for Congres- 
sionally enacted law”. This argument is 
mere rhetoric. If the President entered into 
an international antidumping agreement 
which required no change in U.S. law, the 
agreement would then obviously be con- 
sistent with U.S. law and would in no way 
substitute “Presidential flat for Congression- 
ally enacted law”. If, on the other hand, 
the President entered into an agreement 
which envisioned changes in the U.S. law, 
then only the Congress could implement 
the agreement by amending the law. If the 
Congress refused to amend the law, then 
such agreement could not be implemented 
and similarly would in no way substitute 
“Presidential flat for Congressionally enacted 
law”. 

With respect to the argument concerning 
the TEA, the memorandum is deficient on a 
number of grounds. First, on pagè 7 the 
memorandum states that the Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions “is solely a creature of the Congress", 
In fact, however, in Executive Order No. 
11075, as amended, the President exercised 
his Constitutional authority to establish the 
Office of the Special Representative as an 
agency of the U.S. Government. Moreover, 
in that Executive Order, the President 
significantly supplemented the responsibili- 
ties of the Special Representative as laid 
down in the TEA. In particular, the Pres- 
ident expressly gave to the Special Repre- 
sentative the task of assisting him in the 
negotiation of agreements which rest upon 
the President's Constitutional authority. 

Second, on page 7 the memorandum states 
that certain legislative history of the TEA 
(cited on page 10 of the memorandum) “is 
conclusive that Congress did not intend for 
the Act to affect the Antidumping Act in 
any way”. This legislative history clearly 
supports our conclusion that the President’s 
power to alter duties and other import re- 
strictions pursuant to section 201 (a) of the 
TEA does not include the Anti-Dumping Act, 
1921. But this legislative history is in no 
way relevant to the question whether the 
President has the Constitutional authority 
to negotiate an antidumping agreement, 
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which could not in itself alter the Anti- 
Dumping Act, 1921. 

Third, on page 9 the memorandum states 
that the “other negotiations” language of 
section 241(a) of the TEA and the “other 
functions” language of section 3(a) of Exec- 
utive Order No. 11075, as amended, “must 
be read as referring to an aspect of tariff 
adjustment and other adjustment assistance 
procedures”. Setting aside the erroneous 
arguments (e.g., the Office of the Special 
Representative is solely a creature of the 
Congress) and the irrelevant arguments 
(e.g., the TEA does not authorize the amend- 
ment of the Anti-Dumping Act, 1921 pur- 
suant to a trade agreement), the memoran- 
dum cites absolutely no material which 
would even suggest that the “other negotia- 
tions” language in section 241(a) of the TEA 
cannot embrace such an obvious interna- 
tional trade issue as dumping. 

Fourth, on pages 7 and 8 the memorandum 
asserts that the President has not author- 
ized or directed the Special Representative 
to negotiate an antidumping agreement. 
But this is wholly beside the point. We 

that the Special Representative can- 
not negotiate the specific provisions of an 
antidumping agreement without prior au- 
thorization from the President pursuant to 
section 241(a) of the TEA, but the negotia- 
tion of such provisions has not been under- 
taken to date. 

2. The memorandum’s second argument 
on page 12 is that This] Office cannot jus- 
tifiably maintain the inconsistent positions 
that the President has authority under the 
TEA to negotiate an antidumping code and 
yet he is not bound by the procedural safe- 
guards of the Act because they are not 
applicable to antidumping”. In support of 
this argument, the memorandum states on 
page 13 that Nowhere does the language of 
the Act state that these safeguards or re- 
strictions do not extend to all of the activi- 
ties of the Special Representative pursuant 
to the Act. Hence they must be considered 
applicable to all agreements negotiated by 
the Representative, not merely to some of 
them”. 

This argument completely ignores the ex- 
plicit language which establishes the basic 
procedural requirements in question. Sec- 
tion 221 of the TEA clearly provides that the 
President shall publish and furnish to the 
Tariff Commission lists of articles for which 
he is considering exercise of his authority 
in section 201(a) of the TEA to change 
duties and other import restrictions pur- 
suant to a trade agreement. Section 221 
says nothing about Presidential considera- 
tion of ts which fall outside the 
authority of section 201(a), such as an anti- 
dumping agreement. 

8. The memorandum’s third argument on 
page 15 is that The negotiation of an inter- 
national antidumping code would assuredly 
require amendment of the Anti-Dumping Act 
of 1921, would clearly be in deflance of S. 
Con. Res. 100, and would usurp a Constitu- 
tional function of Congress”. 

Whether an international antidumping 
code would or would not require amendment 
of the Anti-Dumping Act, 1921 is at this 
point simply unknown. Since this is so, ne- 
gotiation of such an agreement would not 
clearly be in defiance of S. Con. Res. 100. 
Moreover, even if an amendment were re- 
quired, the negotiation would not be in de- 
fiance of S. Con. Res. 100, since that concur- 
rent resolution has not been passed by the 
House and therefore is not known by its own 
terms in effect. One can no more defy a 
concurrent resolution as passed only by the 
Senate than one can violate a bill passed by 
one House of the Congress. 

But the more important issue is whether 
the concern which underlies S. Con. Res, 100 
will be met. Setting aside the unsupported 
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assumptions set out on pages 18 and 19 of 
the memorandum, it is the firm policy of 
this Office to keep the Congressional Dele- 
gates fully informed of the conduct of any 
antidumping negotiations, to conclude any 
antidumping agreement separately from the 
overall Kennedy Round agreement, and to 
ensure that the Congress could freely ap- 
praise the agreement on the basis of its in- 
trinsic merits without being confronted with 
a fait accompli. 

Finally, the claim that the negotiation of 
an international antidumping code would 
usurp a Constitutional function of the Con- 
gress is clearly contradicted by the report of 
the Senate Finance Committee on S. Con. 
Res. 100: 

“The committee recognizes that our Con- 
stitution empowers the President alone to 
enter into international agreements and 
treaties. We do not question the legality of 
an agreement involving a trade matter for 
which no prior authority has been delegated.” 
(S. Rep. 1341, 89th Cong., 2d Sess. p. 3 
(1966) ). 


CREATIVE FEDERALISM: THE FACTS 
OF LIFE 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, no one 
I know is better qualified to speak on 
the condition and the problems of fed- 
eralism.than is the distinguished Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Mr. William G. Colman. Recently, in an 
address before the Conference on Public 
Administration at the University of 
Oregon, Mr. Colman discussed two areas 
of profound significance for State and 
local governments. 

First, Mr, Colman correctly assesses 
the growing urgency of the problems as- 
sociated with our rapidly growing metro- 
politan areas—areas in which are to be 
found over two-thirds of our population, 
and four-fifths of our taxable wealth and 
business activity, not to mention the 
major proportion of the Nation’s “dis- 
advantaged, disillusioned, and dis- 
affected people.” These areas, Mr. Col- 
man says, pose serious choices for State 
governments at the present time and in 
the years ahead. 

Second, he discusses the increasingly 
difficult fiscal problems facing States and 
local governments. He reminds us that 
for the past 20 years State and local 
spending has been increasing 8 to 9 per- 
cent each year, while their chief sources 
of revenues—taxes—have been growing 
at a little better than half that rate. 
The result is an ever widening gap be- 
tween needs and revenues, which be- 
devils every public servant, from the 
Governor to councilman. Though this is 
a serious problem, it is susceptible of cor- 
rection, and Mr. Colman outlines some of 
the current proposals designed to do this. 

Mr. President, as a member of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, I have for some time observed 
William Colman’s dedication and great 
knowledge in this vital area of our pub- 
lic life. I respect his knowledge and 
levelheaded approach to these problems, 
and believe we can all profit from his 
latest statement. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that Mr. Colman’s statement be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CREATIVE FEDERALISM: THE Facts oF Lire 


(An address by Wm. G. Colman, Executive 
Director, Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, before the Con- 
ference on Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Oreg., Sept. 7, 1966) 
Mr, Chairman and Members of the Confer- 

ence, My thesis today is simple to state but 

profound in its implications for all Ameri- 
cans. It is this: Major alterations are re- 
quired in the traditional patterns of the 

American Federal system in order to cope 

with things as they are and are likely to 

become in the autumn of the Twentieth 

Century, 

This proposition may sound startling and 
even ominous to many of us. If so, it is 
because we have not fully taken account of 
what I have just termed “things as they 
are and are likely to become.” Therefore, 
our first order of business is to look at these 
facts of life. Some are promising, many are 
. but all are absolutely fundamen- 


1. Our rapid economic growth brings a con- 
tinually rising level of affluence but it feeds 
a demand for public services and amenities 
at a rate of increase exceeding the growth 
rate itself. 

2. Economic growth is permitting in- 
creased investment attention to the public 
sector at all levels of government. 

3. Most of the increased demand for public 
goods and services is falling in the areas of 
activity that have traditionally been respon- 
sibilities of local government, with the result 
that local and State spending for purposes 
of domestic government have increased much 
more rapidly than that of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and more rapidly than the growth 
in GNP. This trend appears likely to con- 
tinue for a goodly number of years, 

4. There is an increasing gap between pub- 
lic service needs and the willingness of local 
and especially State political leadership and 
the voters at large to impose the taxes nec- 
essary to support the new services. 

5. An increasing proportion of domestic 
government is being financed by consump- 
Sion and property taxes in contrast to income 

es. 


6. Our population is becoming increasingly 
mobile, and the economic and fiscal dispar- 
ities between the richest and the poorest 
States are narrowing. This means a truly 
national economy in fact as well as name. 

7. On the other hand, disparities within 
our States between the haves and have-nots 
is widening rapidly, especially in the great 
metropolitan areas. 

8. There is an increasing and necessary 
involvement of the private and nonprofit sec- 
tor in former government functions (e.g., 
California use of operations research firms 
to tackle State problems; Federal use of rent 
supplements to provide low income housing) 
and increasing government involvement in 
former private functions (medicare; auto 
tire standards; public accommodations, eto.) 

9. Movement of population and industry 
from the central city, with the people mov- 
ing to suburbia and industry to suburbia 
and beyond. 

10. Rapidly widening racial and economic 
disparities between the central city and the 
suburbs. The frustrations, the hate, and 
the disregard for law and order which these 
disparities beget in the ghettos of the core 
city have become the number one domestic 
problem of our time. 

11. Increasing doubt regarding the fu- 
ture role of the State in the Federal system, 
with State government increasingly ignored 
by the metropolitan centers, the Congress, 
and Federal agencies alike. 
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12. Shift of State legislative and Congres- 
sional control to the suburbs; this poses a 
strong threat to the influence of central city 
political leadership, both in the State capitals 
and in Washington. 

13. Increasing unmanageability of the ex- 
isting system of Federal grants-in-aid to 
State and local government. These pro- 
gram categories are now numbered in the 
hundreds. Federal agencies, State govern- 
ments and various organizations of local 
government have compiled catalogs of these 
aids. In an effort to be helpful the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
has published a catalog of these catalogs and 
it runs to over 9 pages single spaced. 

One could add additional significant fac- 
tors that are influencing the course of fed- 
eralism in the United States. I think, how- 
ever, that we have a formidable list before 
us already. 

We might now move to analyze in more 
detail these on-rushing forces and discuss 
steps that can be taken by various levels of 
government to harness them. This is a good 
point at which to respond to the general 
theme for this morning’s session, If we are 
to conquer these problems rather than being 
conquered by them, then our approach must 
be both new and creative—no question about 
it. 

Now, for our discussion this morning let 
us group our problems into three general 
areas—the metropolitan problem; the mis- 
match between service needs and fiscal re- 
sources; and the precarious position of the 
States in the federal system. 

First a word about the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations. Be- 
cause I will be outlining some of the major 
recommendations of the Commission you 
should know our background and biases. 

The Congress in 1959 created a permanent 
bipartisan body of 26 members to give con- 
tinuing study to relations among the three 
levels of government. The Act specifies the 
following composition of the Commission on 
a bipartisan basis: (a) three officers of the 
executive branch of the National Govern- 
ment; (b) three private citizens; (c) three 
members of the U.S. Senate; (d) three mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives; 
(e) four Governors; (f) four mayors; (g) 
three county officials; and (h) three State 
legislators. ~ 

Several Oregonians and “Pacific North- 
westerns” have served with distinction on 
the Commission. First and foremost, I 
should mention the President of this great 
university, Arthur Flemming, who served as 
one of the Cabinet members of the Commis- 
sion during the latter part of his tenure as 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, One of your distinguished 
Congressmén, Bos DUNCAN, served as one of 
the State legislative members on the Com- 
mission. while he was speaker of the Oregon 
House of Representatives. Mrs. Barbara 
Wilcox, Commissioner of Washington 
County served two terms on the Commission 
as one of the county representatives. Also, 
Gordon Clinton, when he was Mayor of 
Seattle, served as one of the four mayor 
members of the Commission. 

Finally, we haye been very fortunate in 
having as one of the gubernatorial members 
of the Commission since its establishment, 
the outstanding Governor of Idaho, Bob 
Smylie. He has been one of the most ar- 
ticulate of the Nation’s Governors in calling 
upon the States to face up to, and discharge 
their responsibilities. 

From the distribution of seats on the 
Commission, you can see that 21 of the 26 
seats are occupied by elected officials; the 
other six comprise the three public members 
and three representatives from the executive 
branch. 

Being bipartisan and representing various 
levels of government, the Commission covers 
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a wide band of the political spectrum. For 
example, Senator Kart Munpr of South 
Dakota, a nationally recognized conservative, 
and Mayor Arthur Naftalin of Minneapolis, 
a nationally recognized liberal, both pres- 
ently serve on the Commission. 

Fourteen of the 26 votes on the Commis- 
sion are held by State and local government 
and only 9 are held by the National Gov- 
ernment, so except in a technical sense, the 
Commission cannot be considered a Federal 
agency. Rather, it is a national body re- 
sponsive to all levels of government and to 
the executive and legislative branches there- 
of. 

So much for the Commission. Now let’s 
try to dissect some of the major problem 
areas which we listed a while ago. 


METROPOLITAN AREAS AND THE CENTRAL CITY 
GHETTOS 

There are in the United States something 
over 220 Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas as defined by the Bureau of the Budg- 
et for Census purposes. In these metro- 
politan areas are located over two-thirds of 
our people and four-fifths of our taxable 
wealth and business activity. Something 
over 80 percent of Federal personal income 
tax collections come from these metropoli- 
tan areas. 

However, it is these same areas that are 
Placing the greatest unmet demands upon 
the domestic portion of the Federal budget, 
let alone the amounts being received and 
sought from State governments. In these 
metropolitan areas are a major proportion 
of the Nation’s disadvantaged, disillusioned, 
and disaffected people. It is in these areas 
that law enforcement is facing its gravest 
challenge. 

Since these areas have most of the wealth 
and most of the poverty and most of the 
crime in the country, a superficial observer 
would say why not let them solve their own 
problems, merely utilizing their wealth and 
income and applying it in massive doses to 
education, and other social services. All of 
us here today know that such an approach 
is impossible and why. The fragmented 
structure of local government in most metro- 
politan areas whereunder the wealth is in 
one set of jurisdictions and the poverty is 
in another precludes the deployment of 
available resources to the needed uses. 

Now let me make an observation that is 
crucial to our federal system. Inevitably 
there has to be a transferral of tax funds 
across jurisdictional lines to meet the prob- 
lems that demand solution. Also, there has 
to be an enforced heterogeneity—economic- 
ally and socially—within these metropolitan 
areas. The transferring and enforcing agent 
can be either the State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The decision as to which it shall 
be, or whether by partnership, rests with the 
State government. 

There are other important feasible steps 
that can be taken to ameliorate metropolitan 
disparities. Much of this involves State 
legislation rather than Federal because the 
form and structure of local government is 
regulated by the State. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, through conditions attached to 
grants-in-aid and through open housing and 
public accommodation laws and other meas- 
ures, can affect local government structure 
and policy. The State legal path to struc- 
tural reform is much more clear and direct. 

Measures which have been advocated by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations include: 

(1) State legislation to restrict the exer- 
cise of zoning power to large cities and to 
county governments, taking it away from 
the smaller municipalities. Many of the 
smaller suburbs have tended to use the zon- 
ing power to preclude the construction of 
low cost homes for low income families. 

(2) Vigorous implementation of the Fed- 
eral rent supplement program and appro- 
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priate corollary action by State and local 
governments. Through the use of this pro- 
gram low income people can be brought into 
suburbs previously reserved for the well-to- 
do. 
(3) State legislation to provide a much 
steeper degree of fiscal equalization in school 
financing than has yet been provided, 
through the recognition in State aid formu- 
las of the much higher per pupil costs in- 
volved in the education of economically and 
socially disadvantaged children. 

(4) Enactment of Federal legislation pro- 
viding for uniform policies under Federal 
and federally aided programs for the reloca- 
tion of people and businesses displaced by 
public works programs, including a require- 
ment that adequate housing be available 
before people are evicted from their existing 
dwellings. Such Federal legislation needs 
to be complemented by corresponding action 
regarding State and local public works pro- 
grams, 

(5) State legislation authorizing the es- 
tablishment of metropolitan area charter 
commissions to develop a more effective local 
government structure in the respective met- 
ropolitan areas and to place proposed re- 
forms before a vote of the people of the en- 
tire area. Oregon has pioneered in enacting 
this type of legislation. 

(6) State legislation mandating the uni- 
formity of building codes among jurisdic- 
tions in metropolitan areas, including 
provision for a State model building code 
and for State licensing of local building 
inspectors. 

(T) State legislation severely limiting the 
incorporation of new municipalities in met- 
ropolitan areas and facilitating the munici- 
pal annexation of unincorporated territory, 
coupled with State legislation authorizing 
county governments to establish subordinate 
taxing areas thereby enabling county goy- 
ernment to play an increasing areawide role 
in metropolitan affairs. 

Let me reiterate the choice facing State 
governments with regard to our metropoli- 
tan area problems. The State can move to 
the extremely difficult and politically haz- 
ardous tasks suggested above or the prob- 
lems can be left for the Federal Government 
to cope with. The political difficulties in 
either course are tremendous due to the shift 
of political power to the suburbs following 
the one man-one vote decision of the courts 
relative to State legislative apportionment 
and to districting for the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives.. The longer social and eco- 
nomic battle lines are allowed to harden be- 
tween the central cities and suburbs the 
more difficult will become the eventually 
necessary political actions. 


PEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL FISCAL RELATIONS 


Fiscal crises have become a way of life in 
State-local finance. 

Our forebears gave State and local govern- 
ments the lion’s share of the governmental 
responsibilities and those responsibilities 
have been mushrooming far beyond any- 
body’s expectations. For nearly two decades 
now, State and local spending has been in- 
creasing 8 to 9 percent each year. In con- 
trast, the yield of most State and local taxes 
grows at only a little better than half this 
rate (without rate increases). Little won- 
der that gaps quickly develop between needs 
and revenues. 

This persistent lag of revenues behind re- 
quirements accounts for the pressures that 
have become the bane of governors and may- 
ors. It creates the need for the periodic tax 
increases that have contributed so conspic- 
uously to political mortality among State 
executives. 

Another fact of life for State and local 
government is an acute sensitivity to tax 
competition for business and industry. 

Although the importance of tax differen- 
tials to business success is grossly exagger- 
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ated, the impact of the competitive tax 
argument on legislators and local governing 
boards can hardly be overstated. Fear of 
losing business to another State or city 
haunts every political leader, and spokes- 
men for business have become very skilled 
in exploiting his fears. 

The growing disparity between State-local 
services and fiscal resources has been helped 
but in an increasingly inefficient fashion by 
Federal functional grant-in-aid programs. 
These programs have been and continue to 
be one of the strong sinews of our Federal 
system. They have been and continue to be 
the instrument whereby the whole Nation 
is uplifted in many vital areas of education, 
health, and welfare, without the interstate 
inequities that a strictly State-by-State ap- 
proach would bring. There is an old New 
England saying that “a rising tide raises all 
boats.” Federal help to higher education 
in Arkansas, for example, is a help to the 
schools, industries, and professions of Oregon 
and all of the other States because of our 
highly mobile population. 

From another standpoint, however, the 
presently evolving system of functional 
grants bring with it severe problems of fiscal 
equity and administrative management. 
The grants are disbursed under widely vary- 
ing formulas that bear no apparently logical 
relationship to one another. Also, the sheer 
number of these grants is making coordina- 
tion at Federal, State, and local levels in- 
creasingly difficult. 

A great many people in State government 
and in some local governments favor the so- 
called “Heller Plan” which would return 
a portion of Federal income tax revenues to 
each State on some kind of an equalization 
basis but with “no strings attached.” Some 
local governments, on the other hand, are 
fearful of the Heller Plan in that the funds 
would be channeled through the State gov- 
ernment. The Heller Plan would mitigate 
further problems of management and fiscal 
inequities because it would enable States 
to deploy their dollars to needs they deem 
to be most urgent in their local situations. 

Another approach would have all State 
and local taxes creditable up to a certain 
ceiling against the Federal personal income 
tax. This would take much of the bite“ 
out of future State and local tax increases 
because the Federal Treasury would be foot- 
ing a good part of the bill. Opposition to 
this approach centers on its open-ended na- 
ture; also, some claim that it would encour- 
age States and localities to make further 
use of the so-called regressive taxes in pref- 
erence to the income tax. 

Conversely, others, including the Advisory 
Commission, have urged that the income 
tax be strengthened as a source of State 
revenue and that States beef up their in- 
come taxes, ultimately to a level comparable 
to that of Oregon and Wisconsin, As an 
incentive in this direction the Commission 
has recommended the enactment of a credit 
against the Federal personal income tax for 
State income taxes paid. Bills by your Con- 
gressman ULLMAN, and by Congressman 
KerocH of New York, to carry out this recom- 
mendation of the Commission are pending 
before the House Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Still another approach—fully compatible 
with the income tax credit or the Heller 
Plan—is a simplification of the existing Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid system along two fronts; 
the combining of narrow categories into 
broader categories and the standardization 
of allocation formulas and matching ratios 
into a logical and consistent pattern. Such 
an approach might produce, for example, a 
single grant to the States for public as- 
sistance, a grant for medical care to the aged, 
a grant for the construction and operation of 
elementary and secondary schools, a grant 
for higher education purposes, a compre- 
hensive grant for health services, a grant for 
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agricultural services, and so on. It would 
be possible to bring the number of separate 
grant programs down to below 100 or possibly 
below 50 through such an approach. The 
squawking would be loud, however, from the 
compartmentalized professional groups that 
administer the existing grants at Federal, 
State and local levels, and from their patrons. 

In summary it is apparent that some major 
surgery is needed in our traditional Federal- 
State-local allocation of fiscal resources. 
Our Commission is currently engaged in a 
comprehensive study of the fiscal imbalance 
in our federal system—a study that already 
occupies most of our resources for the com- 
ing year. It should provide us with a better 
understanding of how and in what combina- 
tion these several fiscal techniques can best 
be employed to meet the problems of the 
future. We are hopeful that it will form a 
basis for considered discussion and debate at 
the various levels of government. 


THE ROLE OF THE STATE 


In its Seventh Annual Report last January 
the Advisory Commission had this to say: 
“The role of the States in the federal system 
continues to be in doubt. The major ques- 
tion is whether they can move fast enough 
and vigorously enough to keep ahead of the 
problems which confront them and their 
local governments. An important test of the 
viability of the States as real partners in the 
federal system is their willingness to share 
with the Federal Government the financial 
costs incurred in meeting governmental re- 
sponsibilities in the urban areas. If the 
States stand aside and do not participate in 
a massive financial way in these programs, 
the problems to which the funds are directed 
will eventually come to be viewed as pri- 
marily a Federal responsibility.” 

That statement can be emphasized and re- 
emphasized today, especially in the light of 
the rapidly increasing criticality of the met- 
ropolitan area problems discussed earlier. 
Some people have expressed the view that 
Baker vs. Carr came 20 years too late; that 
if reapportionment had occurred immediately 
after World War II, the houses of State and 
local government could have been set suf- 
ficiently in order ahead of the Federal Gov- 
ernment's involvement in the detailed urban 
problems with which it is now concerned and 
before the emergence of suburban political 
domination. 

This is fruitless speculation. The States 
must look to the future, not the past. 

Among the most critical needs of State 
government is an overhaul of the legislative 
article in the State Constitution to place the 
State legislature on a co-equal status with 
other branches of government. It must be 
able to legislate effectively and constructively 
on a year-round basis just as the Congress 
and city councils, 

The legislative committees need to be 
staffed on a year-round basis and provided 
with improved facilities. The States have 
lost ground in the rapid rush of events be- 
cause in all too many instances their legisla- 
tures have been allowed to atrophy into a 
part-time, half-hearted impotent institution 
in the midst of dynamic governmental 
change. 

It is heartening indeed that private foun- 
dations and the private business sector are 
becoming actively interested in the strength- 
ening of State and local government. The 
activities of the National Municipal League 
and the Citizens Conference for State Leg- 
islatures are to be commended. You should 
wish them well and give them every possible 
assistance. Also to be commended are the 
activities of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment in their respective programs for mod- 
ernizing local government and unshackling 
the restrictions which prevent local govern- 
ment from discharging its responsibilities in 
these démanding times. 
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Let me close on a hopeful note. Despite 
the tremendous problems which all levels of 
government will face next year and the years 
to follow, a tremendous asset—uniquely 
American—can be brought to bear upon 
them: namely, our facility for imagination, 
improvisation, and innovation. President 
Johnson has called for an age of creative fed- 
eralism. I think we can agree that the 
changes and problems that surround and 
confront us will demand the utmost of all 
of our creative capabilities. 

And so, my friends, in the words of the 
late President Kennedy, “Let us begin”! 


MARY STEWART FRENCH—DE- 
VOTED PUBLIC SERVANT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, it is a 
matter of great satisfaction to me to call 
to the attention of the Senate the ap- 
propriate recognition recently accorded 
by the Department of State to a woman 
of great dedication, great ability, and 
great personal charm. I refer to the De- 
partment’s Superior Honor Award con- 
ferred upon Miss Mary Stewart French 
who this month retired from the post of 
Chief of the Voluntary Leaders Program 
Branch, International Exchange Serv- 
ice, after nearly a quarter century of 
service in the Federal Government. 

f The citation in the award stated it was 
“in recognition of superior service in 
the advancement of policy and program 
objectives in the field of cultural and 
educational exchange.“ 

I might point out, Mr. President, that 
the Superior Honor Award usually is re- 
served for Foreign Service officers of 
high rank and outstanding services 
abroad; for a woman of Miss French’s 
relatively low rank in the State Depart- 
ment hierarchy to receive it is an honor 
indeed. 

It has been my pleasure and privilege 
to work with Miss French for some 20 
years or so now. She first came to my 
office in 1945, as a volunteer worker for 
my resolution for congressional approval 
for the participation of the United States 
in an International Office of Educa- 
tion—which was the foundation stone of 
UNESCO. With her customary dedica- 
tion, Mary French worked ably and well 
for that legislation, which I am proud to 
have bear my name. 

Prior to that activity, Mary French 
had been one of the prime movers in the 
chartering by the Congress of the Amer- 
ican National Theater Academy 
ANTA—and in 1960 was awarded 
ANTA’s first gold medal. The citation 
of the award stated it was in recognition 
of her “dedicated service in furtherance 
of a better understanding throughout 
the world of the culture and art of the 
United States.” 

Also, during the sessions of the 80th 
Congress which approved the Smith- 
Mundt Act—Public Law 402, 80th Con- 
gress—Mary French was again among 
those lending her ardent support and her 
enthusiastic counsel as this innovation 
in American foreign policy was being 
hammered into legislative form and ap- 
proval. Mary was especially helpful in 
the exchange-of-people aspects and pro- 
grams of the Smith-Mundt Act since her 
long experience in the State Department 
had taught her that mutual understand- 
ings among peoples of diverse cultures, 
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governments, colors, creeds, and areas of 
residence were among the very most suc- 
cessful and significant method of pre- 
serving peace and averting wars. 

In addition to setting up and estab- 
lishing a worldwide network for Voice of 
America broadcasts together with the de- 
velopment of U.S. libraries in foreign 
cities, the Smith-Mundt Act created an 
entire network of people-to-people ex- 
changes and programs, Exchanges were 
authorized and promoted of teachers, 
students, farmers, labor leaders, mem- 
bers of the news media; scholars, 
lecturers, and all manner of leaders and 
molders of public opinion and other 
people designed to play increasingly im- 
portant parts in the leadership echelons 
of their respective countries. Many, 
many thousands of such mutual ex- 
changes have taken place in the nearly 
2 decades in which the programs estab- 
lished by the Smith-Mundt Act have 
been in operation. 

Low-cost book programs for foreign 
readers in underdeveloped countries; 
mobile motion picture units, traveling 
groups of musicians and entertainers, art 
exchanges, news stories about the United 
States of America, and other methods of 
winning friends and influencing people 
were also set in motion by the Smith- 
Mundt Act. In helping to evolve these 
programs and—even more importantly— 
in helping to administer them after the 
legislation was approved. Mary French 
was one of the most effective and efficient 
officials in the entire Department of 
State. 

Mr. President, I salute Miss Mary 
Stewart French on the conclusion of a 
dedicated, highly successful career in the 
public service of the United States, most 
especially for her notable contribution 
to the promotion of cultural relations 
with other countries of the world through 
the medium of the performing arts. She 
is a woman of whom all Americans can 
be proud. 

I wish her every success in whatever 
new ventures in cultural and artistic ac- 
tivity she may undertake. I know what- 
ever she does will be done well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that extracts from the official per- 
sonnel files of the Department of State 
on Miss French be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Miss Mary Stewart FRENCH 

Since 1932, Mary Stewart French has. de- 
voted her outstanding talents to the promo- 
tion of cultural interchange—more than 
twenty-four of these years having been spent 
in devoted government service as Assistant 
to the United States Commissioner of the 
1939 New York’s World Fair, with the O. P. A. 
and since 1945, as an officer in the Depart- 
ment of State. Her personnel file and her 
colleagues, at all levels within and without 
the Department of State, attest to these dec- 
ades of sustained superior accomplishment 
and performance, to her integrity and loyal 
» enthusiasm, Miss French has utilized for the 
benefit of her -government her intimate 
knowledge of and contact with leading public 
figures and important American organiza- 
tions. The assistance which she has ob- 
tained from these individuals and institu- 
tions for eminent visitors is unique to her 
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talents and sense of initiative and, while the 
financial value of such non-reimbursed sery- 
ices rendered by the public sector cannot be 
stated precisely, it is estimated to be in ex- 
cess of one million dollars. 

Let us cite some instances of Miss French's 
exceptional accomplishments.during a life- 
time devoted to superior service in the ad- 
vancement of policy and program objectives 
in the field of cultural and educational in- 
terchange. 

From 1932 to 1935 Miss French was the 
principal. motivator in establishing a Na- 
tional Theater. In this project she enlisted 
the interest and assistance of prominent 
Americans in the world of the arts, theater 
and government, including for example, 
President and Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Senator Wagner, Rep. McLaughlin, Eva le 
Gallienne and Leopold Stokowski. In July of 
1935 her efforts were rewarded by the Con- 
gressional granting of a Federal charter es- 
tablishing the American National Theater 
and Academy. Miss French is a charter 
member of the Board of Directors of ANTA 
and her heroic and successful role in estab- 
lishing this Congressionally chartered na- 
tional theater was given public recognition 
in 1960 when ANTA presented her with a gold 
medal—its first award in the then twenty- 
five years of its existence. 

During the years following the establish- 
ment of ANTA, Miss French was appointed 
Assistant to the United States Commissioner 
of the 1939 New York World’s Fair and was 
responsible for official social arrangements 
and engagements at the Fair for our many 
distinguished foreign visitors, including King 
George VI and Queen Elizabeth of England; 
served as a member of the Industry Council 
of the Office of Price Administration under- 
taking, amongst other responsible duties, 
liaison functions between the Council and 
the Banking and Currency Committees of the 
House and Senate. While with the OPA she 
also organized for Region IT volunteer as- 
sistance for the War Price Rationing Boards 
for the Region’s five states (New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land), coordinating and cooperating with 
the American Women’s Voluntary Service, 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, 
heads of other private and business organiza- 
tions and members of Congress. 

In 1944 Miss French resigned from the 
OPA to work on the establishment of the 
American Association for an International 
Office of Education—a private organization 
in support of the Federal Government's par- 
ticipation in an international office of educa- 
tion. There followed a year of consultations, 
discussions and negotiations with prominent 
members of the private sector in the fields of 
scientific, cultural and educational endeayor 
and with Congress (including Senators Wag- 
ner, FULBRIGHT, Taft and Munpr—then Rep- 
resentative Munpt). During the Hearings 
before the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs on May 10, 1945, when that Committee 
was considering a bill urging the participa- 
tion by the United States Government in the 
organization of an International Office of 
Education by the nations of the world (for 
the purpose of advising together and to con- 
sider problems of international, educational 
and cultural relations throughout the world), 
the then Representative Munpr stated: 
“Early this year I was contacted by yarious 
persons in educational circles, among them 
representatives of the National Education As- 
sociation, and Miss French, who, in collabora- 
tion with James Marshall of the New York 
City Board of Education, has done great work 
in connection with this laudable program. 
Both Miss French and Mr. Marshall are here 
today. Our proposal now is that this ex- 
change-of-scholarship idea and the Office of 
international education be extended on a 
world-wide basis.” This statement not only 
shows the significance of Miss French's ef- 
forts over the years but indicates her out- 
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standing contribution to the formation of 
UNESCO which was ratified as a United Na- 
tions special agency in 1946. 

When Miss French joined the Department 
in August of 1945, little was being done, or 
even planned, to utilize the tremendous force 
of the arts as an instrument of foreign pol- 
icy. As a member of the ANTA Board of 
Directors, Mary French enlisted the patriotic 
assistance of great artists in many fields to 
contribute toward strengthening the United 
States’ position abroad, Due to her efforts 
wealthy citizens gave sums ranging from a 
few hundred to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and artists contributed their time 
and talents with equal generosity to make 
possible projects (for which there was no 

vernment appropriation available) that 
extended, through the arts, American in- 
fluence and power in a war-torn world. 

Throughout Miss French's career in the 
Department, she has been daily concerned 
with the programs of interesting and im- 
portant personages from around the globe 
as well as with Americans who are partici- 
pants in this program and those who assist 
financially and in other ways. Under the 
Bureau’s program, ANTA alone has arranged, 
in the past 17 years, special “tailor-made” 
programs in the United States for over 1,200 
top flight visitors from different countries of 
the world as a result of the interest engen- 
dered by Miss French, Her work with Amer- 
ican performing artists going abroad to en- 
hance mutual international understanding— 
has been no less significant. From Miss 
French's activities as a Department officer 
stemmed an American presentation of 
“Hamlet” given, amongst other places, in 
Denmark’s Kronberg Castle and a tour of 21 
cities in 8 European countries by the Amer- 
ican National Ballet Theatre, both of which 
presentations had the official endorsement of 
President Truman, To our knowledge, this 
represented the first time any Chief Execu- 
tive had endorsed an American cultural tour 
abroad. Again, in 1952, due to the good 
offices of Miss French, an all-Negro American 
company toured Europe, including the Iron 
Curtain countries, in “Porgy and Bess”, 
This trip was, to use the words of President 
Eisenhower in a letter of March 30, 1953, to 
Mr. Blevins Davis, such an “extraordinary 
success” that a second tour was arranged by 
the Department (Miss French's responsibil- 
ity). The President further stated in his 
letter to Mr. Davis “I cannot emphasize too 
strongly how serious and enduring the value 
of this work seems to me.“ 

While the Department's programs insti- 
gated and handled by Miss French involved 
Mainly persons, foreign and domestic, of 
prestige and renown, neither she nor the 
participants neglected the personal, human- 
relations importance of such exchanges. The 
stories are legion and we cite but one. When 
the continuance of United States bases in 
Iceland was ing to be threatened be- 
cause of certain frictions that had developed, 
it was decided that a great artist could 
accomplish much toward reaching the art- 
loving Icelanders and remedying the situ- 
ation, Isaac Stern the violin virtuoso, was 
selected for this purpose and Miss French 
was elected to convince him. All she found 
necessary was to explain the situation to Mr. 
Stern and thus enlist his cooperation. His 
fee was $3,000 a concert, yet he and his 
accompanist flew to Iceland by MATS and 
gave an entire series of concerts. Mr. Stern 
also delivered lectures on music while there 
(this over and above his contract) and, upon 
his return to the United States, he had a 
high-fi phonograph constructed to his speci- 
fications, which equipment was flown by 
MATS to the country he had visited for us, 
together with one-hundred recordings given 
by Mr. Stern to Iceland. Moreover, he 
arranged to have the engineer who built the 
high-fi fly with it to ensure proper installa- 
tion, Engineer, equipment and records 
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arrived in time for the American Ambassador 
to present this gift to the University of Ice- 
land on commencement day. The over-all 
fee paid to Mr. Stern was $2,000. 

Probably more than any other individual 
Miss French laid the groundwork for what is 
now the Department's highly successful Gov- 
ernment-supported Cultural Presentations 

. Her contribution did not stop 
there. She has, formerly as Chief of the De- 
partment’s Voluntary Leaders Branch of the 
International Educational Exchange Service 
and presently as Chief of the Voluntary 
Visitors Branch of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, inspired, encouraged 
and facilitated the visits of outstanding 
American leaders abroad and, conversely, the 
visits to this country of prominent foreign 
nationals. Among the fields represented by 
such distinguished travellers are law, medi- 
cine, engineering, religion, journalism, public 
administration, theater, dance, labor, social 
sciences and civic affairs. The service which 
she directs gains abundant goodwill for the 
United States and costs our government not 
one penny except for the salaries of Miss 
French and her small staff, because the ex- 
changees’ visits concerned are financed either 
privately or by other governments. 

Among other outstanding achievements 
which Miss French has attained is the receipt 
in 1952 of a Commendable Service Award. 
When, on July 31, 1961, the time arrived for 
Miss French's mandatory retirement under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act she was immediately reinstated (Au- 
gust 1, 1961) as a reemployed annuitant and, 
continuing her fine work, she was promoted 
to GS-14 on May 12, 1963. It is also note- 
worthy that, throughout the years crowded 
with professional and civic occupations, Miss 
French has been active in the affairs of her 
church, She was the first president of Saint 
Matthews Cathedral Club and is to this day 
a member of the Club, the main objective of 
which is rendering services to young people 
and senior citizens. 

The store of knowledge, experience and 
judgment with which Miss French is indeed 
richly endowed results in the advancement of 
policy and program objectives of the Depart- 
ment's exchange program. Her qualities of 
leadership and understanding are r 
and appreciated not just in the executive 
branch of our government but also in the 
Congress, by our leading foundations, our 
foreign posts, the cultural leaders of New 
York, Washington and many communities 
throughout the United States. The accolades 
and personal expressions of gratitude which 
she has received from private and govern- 
ment officials attest not only to superior per- 
formance but to the warm and admirable 
character of a woman who serves her country, 
her government and her own faith in God 
and man with unswerving loyalty. Mary 
Stewart French is truly a “Great Lady” who 
has done much to broaden mutual horizons 
and widen the scope in the whole area of cul- 
tural and educational exchange as well as in 
the perf arts. Perhaps of greater 
import, her heart, her vision and under- 
standing equal her outstanding career attri- 
butes and accomplishments. 


DEAN MARKHAM 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, Mr. Dean Markham was killed 
a week ago in an airplane crash in Ida- 
ho. I have a few remarks I would like 
to make about his service to the U.S. 
Government over the last few years. He 
made a great contribution to our think- 
ing as a nation in the field of narcotic 
and drug abuse. He first became con- 
cerned over the tragic effects of narcot- 
ics addiction through his work as a Dep- 
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uty Director of the President’s Commit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency in 1961 and 
1962. He made an enviable record in 
that field. His work was largely respon- 
sible for the achievements of the first 
White House Conference on Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse, called by President 
Kennedy in 1962. Dean Markham was 
the Planning Director of that confer- 
ence, and through his initiative and or- 
ganizing efforts, hundreds of leading sci- 
entists, doctors, judges, and lawyers were 
brought together to discuss and trade 
views on this most difficult and tragic 
problem. 

As a result of the White House Confer- 
ence, President Kennedy created the 
President’s Advisory Commission on Nar- 
cotic and Drug Abuse in January 1963 
and appointed Dean Markham its execu- 
tive director. 

During that year the seven members of 
the commission and its executive staff 
and consultants, all coordinated and 
guided by Mr. Markham, looked at every 
aspect of the narcotics problem and 
came up with a report and recommenda- 
tions which were thorough and imagi- 
native, well reasoned, and creative. 

The report of the President’s Advisory 
Commission stimulated changed think- 
ing throughout the Government and 
throughout the Nation. It is both cor- 
rect and fair to say that Dean Mark- 
ham’s work—his interest in the narcotics 
problem, and more importantly his great 
compassion for individual victims— 
brought about a revolution in the atti- 
tudes and laws of many States and cities, 
as well as the Federal Government. 

More and more people came to recog- 
nize publicly that addiction is not some- 
thing to be just regarded as a crime and 
punished, but as a physical and mental 
affliction which must be treated with 
patience and compassion. 

The report made more than 25 recom- 
mendations, ranging from changes in or- 
ganization of government law enforce- 
ment, to changes in direction of research, 
to changes in the substantive law of drug 
addiction. 

Mr. Markham remained a special con- 
sultant to the White House after the re- 
port was completed, and in that role he 
helped to develop the administration’s 
forward-looking legislation to change 
our narcotics laws which is now before 
Congress. And Senator Javits and I owe 
him a special debt for his help in the 
framing of our own proposed legislation. 

His work has provided leadership in 
providing proposals not only for the Fed- 
eral Government but also for many of 
the States, including my own State of 
New York. 

We still do not have all the answers 
about drug addiction. But we have 
learned that there is no use seeking any 
one simple solution. We have learned 
that the rehabilitation of an addict de- 
pends on a long, slow, painful process of 
after care, complete with job training 
and psychological counseling, and in oth- 
er social services which prove to the 
former addict that society does care 
about it and that there is a place for him. 

The reason that we have reached this 
conclusion, obvious as it might be in the 
year 1966, is really due more to Mr. 
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Markham and his work and effort than 
to any other single individual. For that 
he will be remembered a long, long time. 

But this is only one area in which 
he made a contribution in the service 
of his country. He was in the Marine 
Corps during the war, rose to the rank 
of major, and served in a number of 
eapacities within the Government after 
President Kennedy’s election in Novem- 
ber of 1960. One of his many contribu- 
tions was in the field of physical fitness; 
a generation of young Americans will be 
stronger and healthier for his work. But 
for many he was, as well as being a loyal 
and dedicated public servant, a great 
friend, and contributed in many ways to 
the style, the compassion, and the feel- 
ing of the New Frontier. By his own 
activities, his own efforts, and his own 
unselfish and unstinting dedication, he 
inspired many others. He was held in 
high esteem by President Kennedy, as he 
was by all who worked with him. 

Dean Markham held no Cabinet rank, 
and like most people in Washington, had 
no awe-inspiring title. But despite this, 
or perhaps because of it, he epitomized, 
for me almost more than anyone else in 
Government, the words of President 
Kennedy in his inaugural address: 

Ask not what your country can do for 
you; ask what you can do for your country. 


THE REFUSAL OF FREE TIME IN 
RADIO BROADCASTS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH] 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement prepared by 
him and a radio editorial broadcast over 
station WLW-T. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR BAYH 


The broadcast industry has made great 
contributions to the public in recent years 
through its presentation of the views of can- 
didates for public office on important issues. 
The “great debates” of 1960 between John 
F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon were the most 
significant demonstration of broadcasting’s 
ability to expose the viewpoints of political 
candidates to the electorate. But in cities 
throughout the country radio and television 
stations are making similar contributions to 
the voters in their coverage areas by provid- 
ing time to candidates for local, state and 
Congressional offices. 

From time to time, candidates themselves. 
thwart the efforts of broadcasters by refus- 
ing to participate in public service programs. 
Stations, under section 315 of the FCC Act, 
cannot then proceed to allow cooperative can- 
didates the opportunity to join with them is 
providing the public with an exposition of 
their views without incurring an obligation 
to provide equal time at some later date to- 
the reluctant candidate. Such an unfortu- 
nate incident has occurred in Ohio’s first 
Congressional district where Avco Broadcast- 
ing Corporation’s offer of free time on WLW 
T has been refused by Congressional can- 
didate Robert A. Taft, Jr. WLW-T has quite 
correctly spoken out on this incident in a 
broadcast editorial pointing out that Mr. 
Taft’s refusal of the free time deprives the 


citizens. of Ohio's first district of not only 


their right to know his views but also those 
of Congressman JOHN GILLIGAN whom he op- 
poses. 
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The WLW-T Editorial takes issue with the 
rejection of the offer of free time and I com- 
mend them heartily for their forthright 
statement on this matter, I ask unanimous 
consent that the WLW-T editorial be printed 
in the Record at this point. 

As many of you know by now, Robert 
Taft, Jr., has refused AVCO's broadcasting 
offer of debate time in his campaign with 
Congressman JoHN J. GILLIGAN. Editorially 
we sincerely regret this decision by Mr. Taft 
and feel it to be not in the best interest of 
this community. 

Originally when our debate time proposal 
was made, in January of this year, Con- 
gressman GILLIGAN immediately accepted. 
The same offer has been “under study” by 
Mr. Taft and his campaign manager for the 
last ten months. We are reminded that a 
similar offer during the last senatorial race 
met with instant and continued interest by 
Mr. Taft, who at that time faced Senator 
STEPHEN Younc. The invitation to Senator 
Fours and then Congressman Taft to debate 
the issues of the election was wholeheartedly 
endorsed by Mr. Taft as a community service 
and useful campaign enlightenment tool. 

Why Mr. Taft's stand on the usefulness of 
debate has changed is not the subject of this 
editorial. What is pertinent is the resultant 
loss of the voters right to know. While it is 
true that Mr. Taft has a perfect right to 
choose when, where and how, if at all, he 
will confront his opponent on the vital issues 
at hand, the fact remains that the voting 
constituency suffers the most from a lack of 
such confrontation, 

Mr. Taft’s reasoning that Congressman GIL- 
LIGAN has not signed the Fair Campaign Prac- 
tices Code is a valid point with which we are 
in agreement, but we must note that it was 
not a deterrent to a debate series held on a 
local Cincinnati radio station. All of this not- 
withstanding, we reiterate our disappoint- 
ment and regret that apparently no public 
debate between these two men will be held. 

We feel that today’s refusal only circum- 
vents the voters right to know. To disallow 
airing of issues and questions in this First 
Congressional district election over a me- 
dium or mediums which reach the largest 
number of voters is, in our editorial opinion, 
not in the best interests of this community. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT PARITY 
AND THE FAMILY FARM ARE NOT 
IN GREAT SOCIETY BLUEPRINT 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in this 
year of 1966, approximately 100,000 
farms in the United States will go out of 
existence. They will either be absorbed 
into larger farming units, or they will 
go back to weeds. 

These are family farms. 

The families who lived on these farms 
will go into the towns and the cities of 
America, leaving, for many of them, a 
lifetime devoted to the soil. 

For some, it will mean leaving the 
open spaces for the cities, looking for 
jobs, or a place to live out their remain- 
ing days, places remote from the coun- 
tryside, places alien to their way of life. 

For most, it will be the end of an 
activity they prefer and desire, an end 
brought about by economic conditions 
over which they have no control. 

The loss of 100,000 family farms this 
year is typical of what has been happen- 
ing to farm population in the past sev- 
eral years. 

Since Secretary of Agriculture Orville 
Freeman took office, more than half a 
million farms have disappeared and some 
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two and a half million men, women, and 
children have left the farming popula- 
tion and have been forced off the farm. 

These farmers are leaving the farms 
because they have determined that the 
goal they seek—equitable opportunity 
and equitable income—cannot be at- 
tained. 

What is equitable opportunity and 
equitable income? Simply stated, it is 
100 percent of parity. 

One hundred percent of parity means 
there is a balance between costs and re- 
turns. The farmer’s income is then at 
a level where the prices he receives are 
adequate to pay his costs of operation 
and living, and provide a profit margin 
which achieves comparability with the 
normal and productive standard of living 
enjoyed by most other Americans. 

It has been a long time since the 
American farmer enjoyed 100 percent of 
parity—not since the Korean war. And 
the discouragement grows that this goal 
will not be achieved by present farm pro- 
grams as evidenced by the migration 
from the American farm. 

The rallying cry to the farmer for 
more than two decades has been “Pre- 
serve the family farm,” and “Achieve full 
parity.” 

In fact, Mr. President, I recall that 
at one point during the 1960 presidential 
campaign, I felt that regardless of which 
candidate won the presidential nomina- 
tion, the farmer, at least, had the pledge 
of Government to move in the direction 
to achieve 100 percent of parity and to 
work for preservation of the family farm. 

In my own State of South Dakota, I 
often heard the spokesman campaigning 
for the election of candidates of the 
Democrat Party proclaim that under a 
new administration the farmer would 
come into the sunshine of high prices 
and stabilized costs which would permit 
him to achieve success in agriculture. 
They were promising 100 percent of 
parity to the farmer. 

What has happened since those golden 
days of the autumn of 1960? That is 
what many farmers and former farmers 
would like to know. 

The promise of abundance of income 
to match the abundance of their produc- 
tivity simply has not come about. 

The long-sought goal of 100 percent of 
parity is far from achievement. 

We do not even hear 100 percent of 
parity or the family farm mentioned 
any more by the farm spokesmen of the 
Johnson administration, except by those 
from the agricultural areas who have 
consistently worked for and fought for 
100 percent of parity down the line, in 
peacetime and in wartime, because it is 
100 percent of parity and preservation of 
the family farm which is the lifeblood 
of farm States in the rural areas of 
America, including my own State of 
South Dakota. 

No, what we hear now are descriptions 
such as “parity of income,” “total net 
farm income,” “adjusted parity ratios,” 
and programs for adequate-sized 
farms.” Most of these are weasel words 
which ignore entirely the farmer’s 
fundamental right to 100 percent of 
parity. 
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The new descriptions, the new defini- 
tions, the new language of the Federal 
Establishment are sorry substitutes for 
what is denied the farmer—equal eco- 
nomic opportunity with all the other pri- 
vate sectors of our American economy. 

Instead of 100 percent parity, what has 
been the return for the farmer under 
policies of the administration of which 
Mr. Freeman is Secretary of Agriculture? 

The record of financial returns is not 
a happy one for the farmer. 

It is a record which found, for the 
first time in agriculture history, a Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, according to the 
New York Times, expressing pleasure 
over a drop in farm prices. 

It is a record which found the farmer 
being picked out as the scapegoat for in- 
flation, caused not by farm prices but 
caused by administration deficit-spend- 
ing policies which increased the national 
debt by some $30 billion in the past half 
dozen years and which triggered the rise 
in interest rates to the highest point in 
40 years. 

It is a record which found the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture telling Democrat 
candidates for office to “slip, slide, and 
duck” the issue of inflation; and that is 
understandable, for how do we explain 
away inflation to any American, whether 
farmer, housewife, merchant, or me- 
chanic, when every time he spends a 
dollar he finds that it buys less than it 
did before? 

It is a record which found the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture urging the Secretary 
of Defense to quit buying pork. 

It is a record which found the adminis- 
tration calling for drastic reductions in 
the special milk programs for school 
children, in the school lunch program, in 
agriculture research, in the REA and 
RTA loan programs, in the agricultural 
conservation programs, in the Coopera- 
tive State Research Service programs, 
and in Extension Service programs. 

It is a record which found the adminis- 
tration permitting high increases in meat 
imports which reduced farm income. 

It is a record which found the adminis- 
tration imposing controls on the export 
of hides, knocking down prices for the 
cattle industry. 

It is a record which found the adminis- 
tration increasing imports of cheddar 
cheese to the detriment of the dairy in- 
dustry. 

It is a record which found the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture dumping feed grains 
on the open market, depressing both 
feed grain prices and livestock prices. 

It is a record which found, according 
to the Department of Commerce report 
of August 16, 1966, farm income dropping 
$1 billion from June 1965 to June 1966. 

It is a record which found farm pro- 
duction costs up $4 billion since 1960. 

It is a record which found total farm 
debt 60 percent higher than 5 years ago. 

It is a record which found parity drop- 
ping from an average of 84.5 percent 
under the Eisenhower administration to 
79 percent earlier this year and now, 
finally, has been running at 80 or 81 per- 
cent, even though, historically, when our 
country is at war farm prices have pro- 
duced 100 percent parity. This after- 
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noon the Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced the melancholy news that parity 
levels had dropped back to 80 percent. 

Finally, Mr. President, it is a record 
which is condemned by the administra- 
tion’s own statistics as being one seeking 
favor with big city consumers by forcing 
down the profit opportunities of farmers 
and ranchers. For example, let us com- 
pare farm prices and retail food prices 
of February 1951, when the Korean con- 
flict was at its height, with today’s food 
prices when we are deeply engaged in the 
Vietnam war. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture figures 
show that average prices received by 
farmers for commodities they marketed 
were 13 percent lower in February 1966, 
than they were in the same month of 
1951—15 years ago, during the Korean 
war. Still Secretary Freeman said in 
New York City he hoped they would go 
even lower. 

On the other hand, Bureau of Labor 
statistics show that in 1966 the retail 
food prices in this country were up 17 
percent compared with Korean war 
prices. Thus, the farmer’s share has 
dropped seriously while the inflationary 
policies of this administration have 
forced consumers’ food prices sharply 
upward. With farmers receiving 13 per- 
cent less today than 15 years ago and 
consumers being forced to pay 17 per- 
cent more for their food supplies, it is 
apparent that this spread of 30 percent 
which works to the disadvantage of the 
American farmer is created by entirely 
different causes than what the farmer 
is today receiving for the products of his 
hard toil and financial sacrifice. 

What is the reason for this record 
which prompts those in agriculture and 
those affiliated with agriculture, such as 
our small town merchants who depend 
on agriculture for their livelihood, to be- 
lieve the farmer has been forgotten by 
this administration? 

Mr. President, the perplexities of this 
question have been difficult to explain. 
But I believe we now have the answer as 
to why the farmer always seems to bear 
the brunt of the blows directed against 
him by the Johnson-Freeman adminis- 
tration, such as in the recent statement 
by the President when, in signing the 
Agriculture Department appropriations 
bill, he stated he will not spend all of 
the money provided by Congress for 
USDA programs financed in the bill. 

The answer lies in a statement report- 
ed August 23 in the Des Moines Register 
in an article written by Mr. Nick Kotz, 
in which Under Secretary of Agriculture 
John A. Schnittker outlined what appar- 
ently is the administration’s policy with 
regard to agriculture and family farms. 

I read the first three paragraphs of 
this story, and request permission to in- 
clude the entire article in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

Wasuincron, D.C.—Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture John A. Schnittker explained Mon- 
day that present farm program policy is 
aimed at achieving parity income for ‘ade- 
quate-sized commercial farms,’ but not for 
small farms, 

Schnittker did not say anything new that 
he or Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman 

nad not said before, but his comments in a 
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speech were unusually direct in discussing 
the difference between commercial farmers 
and small farms. 

Schnittker said after the speech in an in- 
terview that the Department considers the 
one million farmers who gross more than 
$10,000 a year to be adequate-sized commer- 
cial farms. 


The article points out that about 
2,300,000 American farms gross less than 
$10,000 a year. 

Mr. President, on the basis of this 
statement, over half of South Dakota’s 
farmers might just as well throw in the 
towel because they have been counted 
out of administration farm programs. 

They, and the 2.3 million farmers of 
which they are a part, are not included 
in the administration’s farm program, 
as illustrated by Mr. Schnittker’s further 
comment: 

It is most important to keep farm policy 
headed in the direction of those farmers who 
market most of the agricultural products. 
Farming today is a business as well as a way 
of life. 


There is no argument with the state- 
ment that farming is a business. But 
subject to challenge is a policy appar- 
ently aimed at moving more than half of 
our farmers off the farm. And it seems 
to me that this is the conclusion that 
must be drawn from this statement of 
policy by the Under Secretary who states 
that the administration’s farm program 
ea “is geared to commercial agricul- 

ure.“ 

Agricultural States such as South Da- 
kota have been feeling the brunt of this 
new concept which, in effect, excludes 
over 2 million farmers as a future part 
of American agriculture. We have seen 
many farmers leave the farm in my 
State; we have seen small towns severely 
hurt; and the tragedy will grow under 
this concept of directing, or driving, 
small farmers from the land. 

My concept of agricultural legislation 
is that it should apply to all farmers— 
not merely those defined as “adequate- 
sized commercial farms.” Every farm 
bill I have supported has been with that 
concept in my mind and I think in the 
minds of others from farm States who 
have worked and voted for sound farm 
programs. 

I believe Mr. Schnittker’s statement, 
as an expression of present and future 
farm policy, is contrary to congressional 
intent. 

Wherever preference is given, it should 
be to the family sized farm, not to the 
vast commercial or corporative opera- 
tion. 

Certainly it was never the intention 
of Congress to adopt programs which 
would take farmers away from the land 
instead of encouraging achievement of 
opportunity and success in American 
agriculture. 

Yet, that is that is happening and will 
continue to happen under this policy. 

Mr. President, as an illustration of the 
harmful effects of a policy which is di- 
rected to continuation of farming for 
1 million farmers but which excludes 
2.3 million farmers in a discrimination of 
the worst type—economic discrimina- 
tion—I cite statistics for South Dakota 
and the impact the Freeman-Schnittker 
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policy has in establishing what might 
be called the “$10,000 Club” in which 
those making less than that amount are, 
in effect, told to go whistle down some 
other road for their economic livelihood. 

The total number of farms in South 
Dakota, in 1964, was 49,702. Of these, 
29,044 had gross incomes of less than 
$10,000. These are the ones now being 
told to get out of farming by this ad- 
ministration. 

These 29,044 farmers under the 
Schnittker formula would be denied 
benefits of Government price support 
programs in their efforts to increase their 
economic standing since he eliminates 
them from the possibility of any as- 
sistance by this administration’s farm 
programs and policies. This administra- 
tion is clamping the lid on opportunity 
for our 29,044 South Dakota farmers who 
have not reached the $10,000 dollar in- 
come floor and now find that an admin- 
istration spokesman, the Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, whose function is to 
enunciate and administer the Johnson- 
Freeman agricultural programs and 
policies, says they are not to be assisted 
in achieving parity of income for their 
effort and for their investment. This is 
indeed a shameful, cruel, and harmful 
retreat from all earlier farm programs 
which were designed to protect and pro- 
mote family farmers and his family sized 
farm. 

It should also be noted that since 1959, 
6,000 South Dakota farmers already have 
left the farm. In 1959 we had 55,727 
farms. 

Think what that loss means to the 
economy of a State: 6,000 fewer users 
of electricity; 6,000 fewer customers for 
machinery, gasoline, and other items 
needed for the farm; 6,000 less custom- 
ers from the farm for the grocer, the 
dry goods merchant, the drycleaner, the 
bowling alley, the corner bank, the 
weekly newspaper, the town cafe, the 
local hardware store. And our fine net- 
work of smalltown and rural churches 
are also weakened when big farming 
destroys our fine system of family sized 
farms. 

All lose when the farmer leaves the 
farm. 

But under this policy, in addition to 
what they already have lost, our South 
Dakota counties stand to lose even more, 
according to the following statistics. The 
removal of the farm families from nearly 
30,000 farms in South Dakota would not 
only be a cruel and tragic blow to those 
trying to become prosperous and sub- 
stantial farmers, but it would also bring 
financial ruin to many small towns in 
our State and provide severe economic 
setbacks to every town and city in South 
Dakota. The same is true of North 
Dakota and many other important farm 
States. 

The table I have prepared shows, by 
county, the number of farms in South 
Dakota in operation in 1959, the number 
in operation in 1964, and the number 
which had sales of less than $9,999 in 
1964. This latter figure is the number 
which comes under Mr. Schnittker’s def- 
inition as being unworthy of Federal 
farm program assistance. They are on 
their way out if administration farm 
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policies continue as suggested by Mr. 
Schnittker. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
table to which I have referred and an 
article entitled “Admits Farm Policy 
Shuns Small Owner,” written by Nick 
Kotz, and published in the Des Moines 
Register for August 23, 1966. 

There being no objection, the table 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, Aug. 
23, 1966] 


Apmits Farm POLICY SHuns SMALL OWNER— 
U.S. Concern FOR $10,000-a-Yrear SETUP 


(By Nick Kotz) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Undersecretary of 
Agriculture John A. Schnittker explained 
Monday that present farm program policy is 
aimed at achieving parity income for “ade- 
quate-sized commercial farms,” but not for 
small farms. 

Schnittker did not say anything that he 
or Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman has 
not said before, but his comments in a speech 
were unusually direct in discussing the dif- 
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ference between commercial farmers and 
small farmers. 

Schnittker said after the speech in an in- 
terview that the department considers the 
one million farmers who gross more than 
$10,000 a year to be adequate-sized commer- 
cial farms. 

There are about 2,300,000 farms which 
gross less than $10,000 a year. 

Schnittker, speaking at a meeting of the 
American Farm Economics Association, said 
the success of the Kennedy-Johnson-Free- 
man farm policy is shown by “five consecu- 
tive years of reductions in surpluses, a sharp 
improvement in farmer incomes, and a record 
rate of trade expansion.” 

Schnittker emphasized that the adminis- 
tration’s farm program policy “is geared to 
commercial agriculture—to farmers who de- 
pend on farming for most of their incomes, 
and have enough resources to earn a good 
living farming. 

“It also helps small farmers, but being 
geared to bushels and acres and products, 
it can’t help them enough. 


OUTPUT CONTROLS 


“Commodity price support and production 
control programs have long helped the larger 
commercial farmers far more than small 
farmers. But, they were often justified as 
‘for the small farmer’ . . . 

“The central objective of farm policy is to 
foster conditions under which those farm- 
ers who operate a more or less full-time farm 
business can earn as much in farming as 
they could earn in similar employment or 
from similar investments. We call it parity 
income for adequate-sized family farmers.” 

Schnittker said studies are seeking to de- 
termine the best “parity income” formula. 

But by one department standard, Schnitt- 
ker said that nearly one-half of the one mil- 
lion farmers with grosss sales above $10,000 
in 1965 earned income above that parity 
standard. 

He predicted a sharp rise in 1966 of farm- 
ers achieving parity. 

Schnittker said the one-half million farms 
adjudged to have earned parity income in 
1965 marketed 65 per cent of all farm prod- 
ucts. 

“It is most important to keep farm policy 
headed in the direction of those farmers who 
market most of the agricultural products,” 
he added. “Farming today is a business as 
well as a way of life. 

“This in no way diminishes the importance 
of public and private efforts to speed rural 
development and reduce rural pov 3 
Other programs some administered by the 
Department of Agriculture, but primarily 
programs which are the responsibility of 
other departments—must provide the jobs, 
the education, and the opportunities so es- 
sential to better lives for those persons in 
rural America not on adequate-size farms. 

“Farm policy can help, but it cannot do the 
job for those people.” 

Schnittker stressed that progress in Demo- 
cratic administration farm p since 
1961 has come from recognizing the difference 
between commercial and small farms. 

Few observers of farm economics disagree 
with Schnittker’s analysis of farmers who 
can earn a living from the land and those 
who cannot. 

But an analysis such as he made has in 
the past been loaded with political dynamite. 

Schnittker was saying essentially what 
Kermit Gordon, then budget director, stated 
in a controversial speech two years ago. 

RULES BROKEN 

Gordon was attacked by virtually every 
farm-state congressman, Democrat and Re- 
publican alike. He had broken the rules of 
the “farm politics game” and said the 
unmentionable, 

Since then, President Johnson, Freeman, 
and other administration officials have re- 
peated Gordon's analysis, but discreetly. 
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For example, Freeman recently toured the 
midwest to damp out farmer unrest that the 
administration has blamed farmers for 
inflation. 

In most of his speeches, Freeman men- 
tioned that farm policy is aimed at parity 
for the “adequate-sized family farm” or 
“commercial farm.” But, he did not spell out 
before restless farm audiences that he was 
talking about helping one million out of 3.3 
million farms. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I do not 
believe the day of the small farmer is 
past. I do not think he and his family 
are ready to leap into a new vista of the 
Great Society at a time when the Great 
Society has been unable to solve the 
prodigious problems already existing in 
the overcrowded, rioting, crime-ridden 
urban areas of America. 

Whether they are shoved off the farm 
or persuaded to leave by the blandish- 
ments of new opportunity elsewhere, I 
am sure most farmers doubt the validity 
of the promise of a better life elsewhere 
when they examine the record of failure 
of this administration in dealing with the 
problem of most concern to them the 
promise—now rescinded—to improve op- 
portunities on the family sized farm. 

If the administration cannot, or is un- 
willing to, solve this problem, the farmer 
certainly has cause to wonder what is 
offered him in the industrial and urban 
areas of the economy by the same ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. President, 100 percent of parity 
and the preservation of the family farm 
were worthy objectives during the dark 
depression days. 

They were worthy objectives in the 
1940’s and the 1950’s. I am convinced 
that they are just as worthy today as 
then, and I would hope the administra- 
tion would send Mr. Schnittker back to 
college teaching or perhaps, better, just 
send him back to college, and then take 
another hard look at its farm policies, 
for if continued as presently constituted, 
it will not be programing for farmers, but 
only programing farmers off the farm. 


CRIME AND LAWLESSNESS IN 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I have received a letter from 
a Negro citizen of Washington, D.C., 
which I believe merits the attention and 
consideration of Senators and Members 
of the other body. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent to 
insert the September 29, 1966, letter, ad- 
dressed to me by Mr. Joseph R. Bruce II, 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the-Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 29, 1966. 

DEAR Senator Brrp: While I have found 
myself frequently in disagreement with some 
of your policies and views as pertain to 
Washington, I must extend a degree of sup- 
port with your recent series of statements 
on crime and lawlessness in Washington, 
and specifically Anacostia. 

I have lived in that area all my life and 
can testify to the fact that hoodlums, drift- 
ers, rowdy teenagers, indifferent parents, 
irresponsible leaders, and apathetic citizens 
have permitted the area to become one where 
I as a man no longer feel safe on the streets, 
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and even in my home. This has reached 
such proportions that I am wary of my wife 
and mother going to evening church activ- 
ities. Something simply has to be done. 
This should no longer be permitted to exist 
in this city, nor any other. 

I am in complete agreement with the bus 
driver who is now recovering from a severe 
beating by teenagers. His statements that 
violent and rowdy incidents frequently occur 
on buses and on the streets in Anacostia is 
no exaggeration. If anything, he minimized 
the problem. It is a shame to sit on a bus 
and be bombarded by profanity, disrespect, 
and even blaring radios carried by old and 
young alike. What kind of young people 
can engage in the type of destruction of bus 
property which the teenagers of Anacostia 
continually do? 

Being a Negro, this is doubly painful to me 
because I am well aware that some of your 
views, while sincerely held, are nevertheless 
contrary to what I have believed. But I do 
consider you a fair man, and therefore be- 
lieve that you have the welfare of Washing- 
ton as a whole at heart. 

I have no specific recommendation as to 
how these problems can be resolved, but 
perhaps these two points can possibly be 
refined and implemented. (1) Specially 
designed buses can be scheduled for trans- 
porting teenagers and other students. This 
would definitely have to be driven by men 
with nerves of steel and patience rivalling 
that of Job. (2) Curfews for teenagers 
should be instituted and strongly enforced. 

Make no mistake about it, vandalism, rob- 
bery, violence, etc., are not directed at any 
particular race or segment of Washington's 
population. These elements are threats to 
this city as a whole, and should be handled 
accordingly. They are a menace and the 
police should have the right to treat them as 
such. The cry is frequently made of police 
brutality, but this is minute in comparison 
to the abuse the citizen is receiving from 
these shiftless and irresponsible elements. 
Since it is nearing the end of the congres- 
sional session, an investigation would be out 
of the question. But this could be a possible 
topic for thought. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter, and your exposé of this situation 
can only be of a positive nature. If you see 
fit, you may insert this in the RECORD. 

Respectfully 135 
Josxyn R. BRUCE II. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 


BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE in the chair). Is there further 


morning business? If not, morning 
business is concluded. 


RETIREMENT OF ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I should also like to make a 
few remarks about Mr. Arthur Krock, 
who has just announced his retirement. 

In his 80th year, his 59th as a news- 
paperman, Arthur Krock, of the New 
York Times, has announced his retire- 
ment. 

Washington will not be the same. 

Arthur Krock twice won the Pulitzer 
Prize. But every year, especially these 
32 years that he has covered Washing- 
ton, he has provided news, analysis, and 
counsel of the highest order to a nation 
and a government seeking solutions to p 
most difficult problems in history. Few, 
I think, have always agreed with him— 
and that is perhaps the greatest testa- 
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ment to his independence of mind and 
belief, and the value of his contribution 


to the Nation. The Federalist papers tell 


us that— 

When men exert their reason coolly and 
freely on a variety of distinct questions, they 
inevitably fall into different opinions on 
some of them. When they are governed by 
a common passion, their opinions, if they are 
so to be called, will be the same. 


It was this spirit—the preference of 
reason over passion, of willingness to 
“fall into different opinions” from 
liberals and conservatives, Presidents and 
professors, on issues of moment at home 
and abroad—that Arthur Krock has 
superbly exemplified. 

I would add, as a personal note, that 
Mr. Krock was a great friend of my 
father during and after his service in 
Washington. He was instrumental in 
persuading John Kennedy to revise and 
publish his senior thesis, “Why England 
Slept.” I know President Kennedy al- 
ways remembered that as an important 
impetus to his interest in public affairs. 
Mr. Krock’s kindness to all the Kennedy 
family; of which this was only one of 
many examples, is, of course, of far less 
importance than his many great services 
to the Nation. But for all of us, it will be 
hard to separate our affection for him as 
a person from our admiration for him as 
a public servant. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I commend the Senator 
for the very kind and thought-provoking 
words he has just said about an old 
friend of mine, Arthur Krock—a gradu- 
ate of Princeton, a Kentucky gentleman, 
a strong protagonist of Woodrow Wilson, 
and I think the dean of the Washington 
newspaper corps, whose column in the 
New York Times for so many years—50, 
I believe—has provoked controversy, 
which I believe to be one of the functions 
of a columnist. 

As time wore on, I found myself less 
and less in agreement with Arthur Krock, 
but always with an increasing affection 
for the man, for his intelligence, for his 
dedication, and for his hard work. As 
the Senator from New York has said, 
Washington will not be the same with- 
out Arthur Krock’s column in the New 
York Times. Whether one viewed it with 
alarm or was prepared to put it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD with praise, there 
was never a time when it could be 
ignored. 

I congratulate publicly, in the pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, my devoted 
friend Mr. Krock, for his long and out- 
standing service to his country, as I hope 
to have the opportunity, in the near fu- 
ture, to tell him privately how I feel at 
his passing from the scene of public life 
in this city. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York: Mr. 
President, I thank the Senator from 
Pennsylvania for his usual courtesy. 


UNITED STATES MUST NOT IGNORE 
ARAB BOYCOTT 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, with 

so much of the news in recent months 

focusing on Vietnam, we often overlook 
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the fact that there are other areas of 
the world in which there is conflict. I 
am speaking especially about the Middle 
East, where the Arab-Israel dispute is 
still so very destructive and potentially 
explosive. 

ACCEPT ISRAEL'S EXISTENCE 


Basically, the conflict stems from the 
unwillingness of the Arab nations to 
accept Israel as a fact and to recognize 
her as a nation. In my judgment, Israel 
is here to stay and should be here to 
stay. Nasser must not be allowed to 
drive Israel into the sea, as he has bel- 
ligerently claimed and stated so many 
times that he would do. 

Mr. President, to date the fighting has 
had very harmful effects. It has held 
down the standard of living in the coun- 
tries involved. It has meant that money 
has been spent on weapons which should 
have been spent on schools, hospitals, 
public health, food, industry, and eco- 
nomic development. It is bad enough 
that the money is misplaced. It has also 
been spent wrongly. 

The primary responsibility of a gov- 
ernment is the welfare of its people. 
Sometimes, as in South Vietnam, a 
country must engage in warfare to pro- 
tect the security of its people. This 
should not have to be the case in the 
Middle East at the present time. Israel 
and the nations of the Arab league have 
a different situation confronting them 
than does South Vietnam. 

The threat in the Middle East at the 

present time is not immediate Con- 
munist domination. The countries in 
conflict must not destroy themselves and 
their peoples by continuing in this sense- 
less conflict. There should be an effort 
by everyone to bring a halt to the con- 
fiict. Only then can the governments of 
these. countries devote their full en- 
ergies to their people. Too much is at 
stake to continue indefinitely to wage 
this war. 
The United States itself has a great 
deal at stake in the Middle East. The 
risk of an all-out conflict between the 
Arab States and Israel is great. We seek 
the stability of these countries and the 
Stability of that area of the world. We 
want these countries to develop economi- 
cally and to face up to their domestic 
responsibilities. 

I believe that the United States must 
take an active role in trying to bring 
peace to the Middle East. One area of 
friction has been the Arab boycott of the 
products of U.S. companies which do 
business with or have production in 
Israel. 

MUST NOT IGNORE ARAB BOYCOTT 


For years the U.S. Government has 
tried to ignore, as much as possible, the 
boycott on certain American products 
by the members of the Arab League. We 
have not recognized the boycott. 

It appears now that at least two more 
gigantic American companies will be 
placed on the Arab boycott list at the end 
of November. As everybody knows, I am 
not speaking on behalf of these com- 
panies. 

If the American. Government, however, 
continues to ignore the boycott by pre- 
tending that it does not exist, it will be 
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at least partially responsible for not 
putting out the fire between the Arab na- 
tions and Israel. 

The boycott goes one step further to- 
ward holding down industry and edu- 
cation in the Arab countries. As Ameri- 
cans, we have learned a great deal from 
the people of the Arab nations. The 
Arabs have a great deal to learn from the 
American people. Israelis and Ameri- 
cans have shared their knowledge and 
both countries have gained immeasurably 
from the relationship. 

I think that we should now denounce 
the Arab boycott and make it very clear 
that we will not tolerate it. The boycott 
has hurt the Arab people more than it 
has hurt the companies which have been 
boycotted. 

The boycott breeds hatred where there 
should be no hatred. It freezes the hos- 
tility in the Middle East, and there should 
be no hostility in the Middle East. It is 
repugnant to every concept of a liberal 
free trade policy. It harms our overall 
relationship with the nations of the Arab 
world. 

It is time that we in Congress go on 
record as opposing the Arab League boy- 
cott. We cannot pretend to overlook it 
until a major war begins in the Middle 
East. We must act before it is too late. 
The futility of the conflict in the Middle 
East is overwhelming. We should act to 
help bring about an end to it. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 5392) to 
terminate the existence of the Indian 
Claims Commission, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. HALEY, Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. SAYLOR, 
and Mr. Berry were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the con- 
ference. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (S. 
3164) to provide for continued progress 
in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume the 
consideration of the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE VETERANS’ 
READJUSTMENT BENEFITS- ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1629, S. 3805. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3805) to amend the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966 in order to 
authorize the payment of educational 
assistance allowances under chapter 34 
of title 38, United States Code, to eligible 
veterans who began a summer course of 
education before June 1, 1966, but 
finished before June 30, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare with an 
amendment on page 1, after line 6, to 
strike out: 


Sec. 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to make payments of edu- 
cational assistance allowances under chapter 
84 of title 38, United States Code, to any 
veteran for any period of education com- 
mencing after May 1, 1966, and ending before 
June 30, 1966, if such veteran files an appli- 
cation for such payment with the Veterans’ 
Administration within six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act and is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be otherwise 
eligible for such payments. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Src, 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to pay an educational 
assistance allowance for the month of June 
1966 to any veteran who qualifies therefor 
by virtue of the enactment of the first section 
of this Act, if such veteran files an applica- 
tion for such allowance with the Veterans’ 
Administration within six months after the 
date of enactment of this Act and is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be otherwise 
qualified for the payment of such allowance. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits 
Act of 1966 (80 Stat. 28) is amended by 
striking out in clause (1) the date “June 1, 
1966” and inserting in lieu thereof “May 1, 
1966”. 

Sec. 2, The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs is authorized to pay an educational 
assistance allowance for the month of June 
1966 to any veteran who qualifies therefor by 
virtue of the enactment of the first section of 
this Act, if such veteran files an application 
for such allowance with the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration within six months after the date 
of the enactment of this Act and is deter- 
mined by the Administrator to be otherwise 
qualified for the payment of such allowance. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Benefits Act of 1966 in order to 
authorize the payment of educational as- 
sistance allowances under chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, for the 
month of June 1966 in the case of eligible 
veterans who began a summer coursé of 
education before June 1, 1966, but com- 
pleted such course before June 30, 1966.” 

Mr.. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1661), explaining the purposes of 


the bill. 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


When the Veterans’ Readjustment Benefits 
Act of 1966 was enacted (March 3, 1966), an 
effective date was established in section 12 
of that act which precludes payment of edu- 
cational assistance allowances for any month 
prior to June 1966. Further, educational 
assistance allowances for the month of June 
1966, were authorized in only two instances: 
(1) Where a veteran began pursuit of a 
course of education on or after June 1, 1966; 
and (2) where a veteran continued to pursue 
a course of education through June 30, 1966. 
The intent of Congress in establishing the 
effective date as to begin payment of educa- 
tional assistance allowances with the first 
summer course after the date of enactment 
of the act. However, the law does not pro- 
vide such allowances to veterans for courses 
which began prior to June 1, 1966, and which 
terminated during the month of June 1966. 

It has come to the attention of the com- 
mittee that at least two universities, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Inter-American 
University in Puerto Rico, offered summer 
courses which began prior to June 1, 1966, 
and ended prior to June 30, 1966. Because of 
the requirement in existing law that courses 
beginning prior to June 1, 1966, must extend 
through June 30, 1966, in order for enrolled 
veterans to receive educational allowances 
for the month of June 1966, veterans en- 
rolled in summer courses which began in 
the month of May cannot qualify for assist- 
ance for the month of June. 

The committee believes this to be in- 
equitable and proposes that the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 be 
amended. The amendment would permit 
payment of educational assistance allow- 
ances to eligible veterans for any portions of 
courses taken during the month of June 
1966, providing those courses began on or 
after May 1, 1966, 

The Veterans’ Administration has reported 
unfavorably on S. 3085, as amended, on the 
grounds that the original intent of Congress 
was to avoid educational assistance payments 
for so-called stub-end semesters. The com- 
mittee believes, however, that the intent of 
Congress was also to assist. veterans with ex- 
penses of 1966 summer school sessions, and 
that circumstances warrant a change in the 
law to achieve that aim. 

The summer courses in question at the 
University of Pennsylvania, the principal in- 
stitution affected, extended from May 19, 
1966, through June 29, 1966. Had they ter- 
minated only 1 day later those veterans en- 
rolled could qualify for assistance for the 
month of June. 

The Inter-American University in Puerto 
Rico operated under a trimester system from 
May 1, 1966, through August 12, 1966. The 
first term of the summer trimester extended 
for 5 weeks, the second term for 3 weeks, and 
the third term for 5 weeks. Under existing 
law, a veteran attending the first 5-week 
term cannot qualify for educational assist- 
ance allowances for the month of June be- 
cause he began his summer term before June 
1 and completed it before June 30, but a vet- 
eran enrolled in the second or third summer 
term could qualify for educational assistance 
allowances. The bill would authorize such 
allowances to veterans enrolled in the first 
summer term for any part of such term which 
falls within the month of June 1966. 

The committee believes that existing law 
is unfair to those veterans who enrolled in 
certain summer courses at the institutions 
in question. It is, therefore, pro that 
the law be amended so that eligible veterans 
can qualify for educational assistance for 


those portions of courses within the month 
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of June 1966, provided the courses began on 
or after May 1, 1966, It is the intent of the 
committee to limit relief under the amended 
bill to veterans enrolled in summer courses. 

The bill would apply to approximately 500 
students and would entail an additional 
Federal expenditure of approximately $66,000. 


AMENDMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be temporarily laid aside 
and that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1632, S. 3008. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3008). to amend the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act to promote the extension and 
improvement of comprehensive health 
planning and public health services, to 
provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds for such planning 
and services and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, with amend- 
ments, on page 2, line 6, after the word 
“organizations”, to strike out “and”; in 
line 9, after the word “person”, to insert 
a comma and “but without interference 
with existing patterns of private profes- 
sional practice of medicine, dentistry, 
and related healing arts”; after line 20, 
to insert a new section, as follows: 

National Health Policy 

Sec.3. In order to assure planning and 
direction on the national level leading to 
the construction of a national health policy, 
the Surgeon General is authorized during 
the period beginning July 1, 1966, and ending 
June 30, 1972, to conduct studies, research, 
and investigations to establish a coherent 
set of national health goals and to formulate 
comprehensive guidelines to assist States in 
developing health plans consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 

On page 3, after line 4, to insert: 
Grants for Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services 

At the beginning of line 7, to change 
the section number from “3” to “4”; in 
line 18, after the word “planning.”, to 
insert “For the purposes of carrying out 
this subsection, there are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968, $10,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $20,000,000 each 
for the next three fiscal years.”; on page 
4, line 6, after the word “agency”, to in- 
sert “which may be an interdepart- 
mental agency,”; on page 8, line 25, after 
the word grants.“, to insert For the 
purposes of carrying out this subsection, 
there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $10,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and $15,000,000 each for the next three 
fiscal years.“; on page 9, line 14, after 
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the word “nation.”, to insert “For the 
purposes of carrying out this subsection, 
there are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
and $10,000,000 each for the next three 
fiscal years.“; in line 22, after the word 
“appropriated”, to insert “$170,500,000”; 
in line 23, after “1968”, to strike out “and 
each of the next four fiscal years such 
sums as may be necessary” and insert 
“$230,700,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $292,600,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, $297,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, 
and $300,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1972”; on page 11, line 13, 
after the word “funds;”, to insert “and 
(iv) public health services under the plan 
will be established and maintained, and 
will be expanded and extended, in an 
orderly manner, with a view toward 
making such services reasonably avail- 
able as soon as possible to all individuals 
in the State, irrespective of their income 
or economic resources, age, or place of 
residence;”; on page 12, line 19, after the 
word “review”, to insert “and evaluate”; 
on page 15, line 15, after the word “ap- 
propriated“, to insert “$100,000,000”; in 
line 16, after “1968”, to strike out “and 
each of the next four fiscal years such 
sums as may be necessary” and insert 
“$125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, $150,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970, and $200,000,- 
000 each for the next two fiscal years,”; 
on page 27, line 3, after the word “Co- 
lumbia”, to strike out the comma and 
“and, except with respect to paragraphs 
(5) and (6) of subsection (d), the term 
‘United States’ means all such States” 
and insert “and the term ‘United States’ 
means the fifty States and the District 
of Columbia”; after line 7, to insert: 

Continuation of grants to schools of public 

health 


At the beginning of line 10, to change 
the section number from “4” to “5”; on 
page 28, after line 2, to insert: 
Continuation of Authorization for 

of Personnel for State and Local Health 

Work; Cooperation Between the States 


After line 5, to strike out: 

Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1967, section 311 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The Surgeon General is also 
authorized to train personnel for State and 
local health work.” 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 6. (a) Effective July 1, 1966, section 
$11 of the Public Health Service Act is 
amended by inserting “(a)” after “311.” and 
by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall encourage 
cooperative activities between the States with 
respect to comprehensive and continuing 
planning as to their current and future 
health needs, the establishment and main- 
tenance of adequate public health services, 
and otherwise carrying out the purposes of 
section 314.” 

(b) Effective July 1, 1967, section 311 of 
the Public Health Service Act is further 
amended by adding at the end of subsection 
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(b) thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Surgeon General is also authorized to train 
personnel for State and local health work.“ 


At the top of page 29, to insert: 
Effective Date and Repealer 


At the beginning of line 2, to change 
the section number from “6” to “7”; in 
the same line, after the word “section”, 
to strike out “3” and insert 4“; after 
line 12, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 


Grants for Initiating Services at Mental 
Retardation Facilities 
Sec. 8. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act is amended by adding at the 
end of title I, the following new part: 


“Part D—Grants for costs of initiating serv- 
ices in community mental retardation 
facilities 

“Authorization of Grants 

“Sec. 141. For the purpose of assisting 
public and nonprofit private agencies, orga- 
nizations, or institutions to initiate, extend, 
and improve services in facilites for the men- 
tally retarded principally designed to serve 
the needs of the particular community or 
communities in or near which the facility is 
situated, the Secretary may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, make 
grants to meet not to exceed 75 per centum 
of the costs (determined pursuant to regu- 
lations under section 144) of providing serv- 
ices in such facilities for the mentally 
retarded. 

“In making such grants after June 30, 
1968, the Secretary shall give preference to 
new or expanded services part of the cost of 
which will be borne out of State or local 
public funds. 

“Applications and Conditions for Approval 
“Sec. 142. Grants under this part with re- 

spect to any facility for the mentally re- 

tarded may be made only upon application, 
and only if— 

“(1) the applicant is a public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution 
which owns or operates the facility; 

“(2) the services to be provided by the 
facility. will provide principally for persons 
residing in a particular community or com- 
munities in or near which such facility is 
situated, one or more of the types of services 
for the mentally retarded which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be basic and nec- 
essary services for the mentally retarded; 

“(3) the Secretary determines that the 
types of services to be supported are not 
sufficiently available in other facilities in 
said communities; 

“(4) the Secretary determines that, with 
respect to the particular type or types of 
service to be so assisted, Federal financial 
assistance is not, in fact, available to the 
applicant under any other Act (or portion 
thereof) which is administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(5) the Secretary determines that there 
is satisfactory assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this part for any 
period will be so used as to supplement and, 
to the extent practical, increase the level of 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds 


for mental retardation services that would 


in the absence of such Federal funds be 
made available for the services described in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, and will in 
no event supplant such State, local, and 
other non-Federal funds; and 

“(6) in the case of an applicant in a State 
which has in existence a State plan relating 
to the provision of services for the mentally 
retarded, the services to be provided by the 
facility are consistent with the plan. 
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“Payments 
“Sec. 143. Payment of grants under this 
part may be made (after necessary adjust- 
ment on account of previously made over- 
payments or underpayments) in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and on such terms 
and conditions and in such installments, as 

the Secretary may determine. 


“Regulations 

“Sec. 144. The Secretary shall prescribe 
general regulations concerning the eligibil- 
ity of facilities under this part, determina- 
tion of eligible costs with respect to which 
grants may be made, and the terms and 
conditions (including those specified in sec- 
tion 142) for approving applications under 
this part. 

“Payments under this part with respect to 
any project may be made for a period of not 
to exceed five years beginning with the com- 
mencement of the first fiscal year for which 
any payment is made, 

“Authorization of Appropriations 

“Sec. 145. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, $7,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $12,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $15,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, $15,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1971, and for the next four fiscal years, 
such sums as may be necessary, to enable 
the Secretary to make grants under the pro- 
visions of this part.” 


On page 32, after line 23, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 
Definition of Construction 


Src.9. Subsections (e) and (f) of section 
401 of the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963, as amended, are amended 
to read as follows: 

e) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of ex- 
isting buildings, and expansion, remodeling, 
alteration, and renovation of existing bulld- 
ings, and initial equipment of such new, 
newly acquired, expanded, remodeled, al- 
tered, or renovated buildings. 

“(f) The term ‘cost of construction’ in- 
cludes the cost of architects’ fees and ac- 
quisition of land in connection with con- 
struction, but does not include the cost of 
off-site improvements.” 


On page 33, after line 11, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 10. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—TRAINING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 
AND RECREATION PERSONNEL FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED AND OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
“Grant; Authorization of Appropriations 
“Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to make grants to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher learning to assist them 
in providing professional or advanced train- 
ing for personnel engaged or preparing to 
engage in employment as physical educators 
or recreation personnel for mentally retarded 
and other handicapped children or as super- 
visors of such personnel, or engaged or pre- 
paring to engage in research or teaching in 
fields related to the physical education or 
recreation of such children. 

“(b) For the purpose of making the grants 
authorized under subsection (a), there is 
authorized to be iated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $1,000,000, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $2,000,000, 
and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
$3,000,000. Any sums appropriated for any 
such fiscal year and not obligated before the 
end thereof shall remain available for the 
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succeeding fiscal year for the purpose for 
which appropriated. 


“Research and Demonstration Projects in 
Physical Education and Recreation for 
Mentally Retarded and Other Handicapped 
Children 


“Sec. 502. (a) (1) There is authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $1,000,000, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, $1,500,000, to en- 
able the Secretary to make grants to States, 
State or local educational agencies, public 
and nonprofit private institutions of higher 
learning, and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate educational or research agencies and 
organizations, for research or demonstration 
projects relating to physical education or 
recreation for mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally dis- 
turbed, crippled, or other children with 
specific or serious learning disabilities, who 
by reason thereof require special or modified 
physical education and recreation activities 
to enhance their physical and mental devel- 
opment. 

“(2) Grants under paragraph (1) shall be 
made in installments, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and on such conditions 
as the Secretary may determine. 

“(b) The Secretary shall from time to time 
appoint panels of experts who are competent 
to evaluate various types of research or 
demonstration projects under this section, 
and shall secure the advice and recommenda- 
tions of one such panel before making any 
grant under this section. 

“Advisory Committee 

“Sec. 503. (a) (1) The Secretary shall ap- 
point an advisory committee which shall 
consist of fifteen members to advise him on 
matters of general policy relating to the ad- 
ministration of this title. Seven members 
of such committee shall be individuals from 
the field of physical education, five members 
thereof shall be individuals from the field of 
recreation, and three members thereof shall 
be individuals with experience or special in- 
terest in the education of the mentally 
retarded or other handicapped children, 

“(2) The Secretary shall, from time to 


time, designate one of the members of such 


committee to serve as the chairman thereof. 

„b) Members of the advisory committee 
and members of any panel appointed pursu- 
ant to section 502(b), who are not regular 
full-time employees of the United States, 
shall, while serving on the business of such 
committee or such panel, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per day, 
including travel time; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular place of 


business, they may be allowed travel ex- 


penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of Ad- 
ministrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 
“Delegation of Functions 
“Sec. 504. The Secretary is authorized to 
delegate any of his functions under this title 
to any officer or employee of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 


And, on page 36, after line 16, to insert 
a new section, as follows: 


Reorganization Plan 
Sec. 11. The provisions enacted by this 
Act shall be subject to the provisions of 
Reorganization Plan Numbered 3 of 1966. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Comprehensive 
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Health Planning and Public Health Sery- 
ices Amendments of 1966”. 


Findings and Declaration of Purpose 

Sec. 2. (a) The Congress declares that ful- 
fillment of our national purpose depends on 
promoting and assuring the highest level of 
health attainable for every person, in an 
environment which contributes positively to 
healthful individual and family living; that 
attainment of this goal depends on an ef- 
fective partnership, involving close intergov- 
ernmental collaboration, official and volun- 
tary efforts, and participation of individuals 
and organizations; that Federal financial as- 
sistance must be directed to support the 
marshaling of all health resources—national, 
State, and local—to assure comprehensive 
health services of high quality for every per- 
son, but without interference with existing 
patterns of private professional practice of 
medicine, dentistry, and related healing arts. 

(b) To carry out such purpose, and recog- 
nizing the changing character of health 
problems, the Congress finds that compre- 
hensive planning for health services, health 
manpower, and health facilities is essential 
at every level of government; that desirable 
administration requires strengthening the 
leadership and capacities of State health 
agencies; and that support of health services 
provided people in their communities should 
be broadened and made more flexible. 


National Health Policy 


Sec. 3. In order to assure planning and 
direction on the national level leading to the 
construction of a national health policy, the 
Surgeon General is authorized during the 
period beginning July 1, 1966, and ending 
June 30, 1972, to conduct studies, research, 
and investigations to establish a coherent 
set of national health goals and to formulate 
comprehensive guidelines to assist States in 
developing health plans consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 


Grants for Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services 


Sec. 4. Section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Grants for Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services 


“Grant to States for comprehensive State 
health planning 

“Sec. 314.(a)(1) AuTHORIzaTION.—TIn or- 
der to assist the States in comprehensive and 
continuing planning for their current and 
future health needs, the Surgeon General is 
authorized during the period beginning July 
1, 1966, and ending June 30, 1972, to make 
grants to State which have submitted, and 
had approved by the Surgeon General, State 
plans for comprehensive State health plan- 
ning. For the purposes of carrying out this 
subsection, there are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $10,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $20,000,- 
000 each for the next three fiscal years. 

“ (2) STATE PLANS FOR COMPREHENSIVE STATE 
HEALTH PLANNING.—In order to be approved 
for purposes of this subsection, a State plan 
for comprehensive State health planning 
must— 

“(A) designate, or provide for the estab- 
lishment of, a single State agency, which may 
be an interdepartmental agency, as the sole 


agency for administering or supervising the 


administration of the State's health plan- 
ning functions under the plan; 

“(B) provide for the establishment of a 
State health planning council, which shall 
include representatives of State and local 
agencies and nongoyernmental organizations 
and groups concerned with health, and of 
consumers of health services, to advise such 
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State agency in carrying out its functions 
under the plan; 

“(C) set forth policies and procedures for 
the expenditure of funds under the plan, 
which, in the judgment of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, are designed to provide for comprehen- 
sive State planning for health services (both 
public and private), including the facilities 
and persons required for the provision of 
such services, to meet the health needs of 
the people of the State; 

“(D) provide for encouraging cooperative 
efforts among governmental or nongovern- 
mental agencies, organizations and groups 
concerned with health services, facilities, or 
manpower, and for cooperative efforts be- 
tween such agencies, organizations, and 
groups and similar agencies, organizations, 
and groups in the fields of education, wel- 
fare, and rehabilitation; 

“(E) contain or be supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Surgeon General 
that the funds paid under this subsection 
will be used to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, to increase the level of 
funds that would otherwise be made avail- 
able by the State for the purpose of com- 
prehensive health planning and not to sup- 
plant such non-Federal funds; 

“(F) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis, except that 
the Surgeon General shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods) 
as are found by the Surgeon General to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan; 

“(G) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports; 

“(H) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan approved un- 
der this subsection and submit to the Sur- 
geon General appropriate modifications 
thereof; 

(J) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for funds paid to the State under 
this subsection; and 

“(J) contain such additional information 
and assurances as the Surgeon General may 
find necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection. 

"(3) (A) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the 
sums appropriated for such purpose for each 
fiscal year, the several States shall be en- 
titled to allotments determined, in accord- 
ance with regulations, on the basis of the 
population and the per capita income of the 
respective States; except that no such al- 
lotment to any State for any fiscal year shall 
be less than 1 per centum of the sum appro- 
priated for such fiscal year pursuant to para- 
graph (1). Any such allotment to a State 
for a fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation by the State, in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection and the 
State’s plan approved thereunder, until the 
close of the succeeding fiscal year. 

“(B) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subparagraph (A) for any fiscal 
year which the Surgeon General determines 
will not be required by the State, during the 
period for which it is available, for the pur- 
poses for which allotted shall be available 
for reallotment by the Surgeon General from 
time to time, on such date or dates as he 
may fix, to other States with respect to 
which such a determination has not been 
made, in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under subparagraph 
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(A) for such fiscal year, but with such pro- 
portionate amount for any of such other 
States being reduced to the extent it exceeds 
the sum the Surgeon General estimates such 
State needs and will be able to use during 
such period; and the total of such reductions 
shall be similarly reallotted among the 
States whose proportionate amounts were 
not so reduced. Any amount so reallotted 
to a State from funds appropriated pursuant 
to this subsection for a fiscal year shall be 
deemed part of its allotment under subpara- 
graph (A) for such fiscal year. 

“(4) PAYMENTS TO STATES.—From each 
State’s allotment for a fiscal year under this 
subsection, the State shall from time to time 
be paid the Federal share of the expendi- 
tures incurred during that year or the suc- 
ceeding year pursuant to its State plan ap- 
proved under this subsection. Such pay- 
ments shall be made on the basis of esti- 
mates by the Surgeon General of the sums 
the State will need in order to perform the 
planning under its approved State plan un- 
der this subsection, but with such adjust- 
ments as may be necessary to take account 
of previously made underpayments or over- 
payments. The ‘Federal share’ for any 
State for purposes of this subsection shall 
be all, or such part as the Surgeon General 
may determine, of the cost of such planning, 
except that in the case of the allotments for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, and for 
each of the next two fiscal years, it shall 
not exceed 75 per centum of such cost. 


“Project Grants for Areawide Health 
Planning 


“(b) The Surgeon General is authorized, 
during the period beginning July 1, 1966, 
and ending June 30, 1972, to make, with 
the approval of the State agency administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of the 
State plan approved under subsection (a), 
project grants to any other public or non- 
profit private agency or organization to cover 
not to exceed 75 per centum of the costs of 
projects for developing (and from time to 
time revising) comprehensive regional, met- 
ropolitan area, or other local area plans for 
coordination of existing and planned health 
services, including the facilities and persons 
required for provision of such services; ex- 
cept that in the case of project grants made 
in any State prior to July 1, 1968, approval 
of such State agency shall be required only 
if such State has such a State plan in effect 
at the time of such grants. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this subsection, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $10,000,000 each for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and $15,000,000 each 
for the next three fiscal years. 


“Project grants for training, studies, and 
demonstrations 

“(c) The Surgeon General is also author- 
ized, during the period beginning July 1, 
1966, and ending June 30, 1972, to make 
grants to any public or nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or other organization to 
cover all or any part of the cost of projects 
for training, studies, or demonstrations look- 
ing toward the development of improved or 
more effective comprehensive health plan- 
ning throughout the nation. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this subsection, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$1,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $5,000,000 each for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and $10,000,000 each for the 
next three fiscal years. 


“Grants for comprehensive public health 
services 


“(d)(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS.—There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, $170,500,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $230,700,000 for the fiscal 
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year ending June 30, 1969, $292,600,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $297,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and $300,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, to enable the Surgeon 
General to make grants to State health or 
mental health authorities to assist the States 
in establishing and maintaining adequate 
public health services, including the train- 
ing of personnel for State and local health 
work. The sums so appropriated shall be 
used for making payments to States which 
have submitted, and had approved by the 
Surgeon General, State plans for provision of 
public health services. 

“(2) STATE PLANS FOR PROVISION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICES.—In order to be approved 
under this subsection, a State plan for pro- 
vision of public health services must— 

“(A) provide for administration or super- 
vision of administration by the State health 
authority or, with respect to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority; 

“(B) set forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed in the expenditure of the 
funds paid under this subsection; 

“(C) contain or be supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Surgeon General 
that (i) the funds paid to the State under 
this subsection will be used to make a signif- 
icant contribution toward providing and 
strengthening public health services in the 
various political subdivisions in order to im- 
prove the health of the people; (ii) such 
funds will be made available to other public 
or nonprofit private agencies, institutions, 
and organizations, in accordance with cri- 
teria which the Surgeon General determines 
are designed to secure maximum participa- 
tion of local, regional, or metropolitan agen- 
cies and groups in the provision of such 
services; (iii) such funds will be used to 
supplement and, to the extent practical, to 
increase the level of funds that would other- 
wise be made available for the purposes for 
which the Federal funds are provided and 
not to supplant such non-Federal funds; 
and (iv) public health services under the 
plan will be established and maintained, and 
will be expanded and extended, in an orderly 
manner, with a view toward making such 
services reasonably available as soon as pos- 
sible to all individuals in the State, irre- 
spective of their income or economic re- 
sources, age, or place of residence; 

“(D) provide for the furnishing of public 
health services under the State plan in ac- 
cordance with such plans as have been de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (a) and, ef- 
fective July 1, 1970, provide that except to 
the extent permitted in regulations, such 
services will be provided thereunder only to 
the extent included in and in accordance 
with the plans so developed; 

“(E) provide that public health services 
furnished under the plan will be in accord- 
ance with standards prescribed by regula- 
tions, including standards as to the scope 
and quality of such services; 

“(F) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Surgeon General shall exercise no authority 
with respect to the selection, tenure of of- 
fice, and compensation of any individual em- 
ployed in accordance with such methods) as 
are found by the Surgeon General to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan; 

“(G) provide that the State health au- 
thority, or with respect to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority, 
will from time to time, but not less often 
than annually, review and evaluate its State 
plan approved under this subsection and 
submit to the Surgeon General appropriate 
modifications thereof; 

“(H) provide that the State health au- 
thority or, with respect to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority, 
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will make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and will keep such records and afford 
such access thereto as the Surgeon General 
finds necessary to assure the correctness and 
verification of such reports; 

“(I) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure the proper disbursement of an 
accounting for funds paid to the State under 
this subsection; and 

“(J) contain such additional information 
and assurances as the Surgeon General may 
find necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection. 

“(3) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the sums 
appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection the several States shall be 
entitled for each fiscal year to allotments 
determined, in accordance with regulations, 
on the basis of the population and financial 
need of the respective States. 

“(4)(A) PAYMENTS TO STATES.—From each 
State’s allotment under this subsection for 
a fiscal year, the State shall be paid the Fed- 
eral share of the expenditures incurred dur- 
ing such year under its State plan approved 
under this subsection. Such payments shall 
be made from time to time in advance on 
the basis of estimates by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the sums the State will expend under 
the State plan, except that such adjustments 
as may be necessary shall be made on account 
of previously made underpayments or over- 
payments under this subsection. 

“(B) For the purpose of determining the 
Federal share for any State, expenditures by 
nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
groups shall, subject to such limitations and 
conditions as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions, be regarded as expenditures by such 
State or a political subdivison thereof. 

“(5) FEDERAL SHARE.—The ‘Federal share’ 
for any State for purposes of this subsection 
shall be 100 per centum less that percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the United 
States; except that in no case shall such 
percentage be less than 33% per centum 
or more than 6634 per centum, and except 
that the Federal share for the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands shall be 6634 
per centum. 

“(6) DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL SHARES.— 
The Federal shares shall be determined by 
the Surgeon General between July 1 and 
September 1 of each year, on the basis of the 
average per capita incomes of each of the 
States and of the United States for the most 
recent year for which satisfactory data are 
available from the Department of Commerce, 
and such determination shall be conclusive 
for the fiscal year beginning on the next 
July 1. The populations of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of 
the latest figures for the population of the 
several States available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

“(7) ALLOCATION OF FUNDS WITHIN THE 
STATES,—At least 15 per centum of a State's 
allotment under this subsection shall be 
available only to the State mental health 
authority for the provision under the State 
plan of mental health services. At least 70 
per centum of such amount and at least 70 
per centum of the remainder of a State’s 
allotment under this subsection shall be 
available only for the provision under that 
State plan of services in the communities of 
the State. 


“Project Grants for Health Services 
Development 
“(e) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $125,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, $150,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30), 197), and $200,- 
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000,000 each for the next two fiscal years, for 
grants to any public or nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or organization to cover 
part of the cost of (1) providing services to 
meet health needs of limited geographic 
scope or of specialized regional or national 
significance, (2) stimulating and supporting 
for an initial period new programs of health 
services, or (3) undertaking studies, demon- 
strations, or training designed to develop 
new methods or improve existing methods of 
providing health services, Such grants may 
be made pursuant to clause (1) or (2) of the 
pr sentence with respect to projects 
involving the furnishing of public health 
services only if such services are provided in 
accordance with such plans as have been de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (a) and, ef- 
fective July 1, 1970, except to the extent per- 
mitted in regulations, only to the extent such 
services are included in and are furnished 
in accordance with plans so developed. 


“Interchange of personnel with States 


(1) (1) For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘State’ means a State or a 
political subdivision of a State, or any agency 
of either of the foregoing engaged in any 
activities related to health or designated or 
established pursuant to subparagraph (A) 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (a); the 
term ‘Secretary’ means (except when used in 
paragraph (3)(D)) the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the term ‘De- 
partment’ means the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized, through 
agreements or otherwise, to arrange for as- 
signment of officers and employees of States 
to the Department and assignment to States 
of officers and employees in the Department 
engaged in work related to health, for work 
which the Secretary determines will aid the 
Department in more effective discharge of its 
responsibilities in the field of health as au- 
thorized by law, including cooperation with 
States and the provision of technical or other 
assistance. The period of assignment of any 
officer or employee under an arrangement 
shall not exceed two years. 

“(3) (A) Officers and employees in the De- 
partment assigned to any State pursuant to 
this subsection shall be considered, during 
such assignment, to be (i) on detail to a 
regular work assignment in the Department, 
or (il) on leave without pay from their posi- 
tions in the Department. 

B) Persons considered to be so detailed 
shall remain as Officers or employees, as the 
case may be, in the Department for all pur- 
poses, except that the supervision of their 
duties during the period of detail may be 
governed by agreement between the Depart- 
ment and the State involved. 

“(C) In the case of persons so assigned 
and on leave without pay— 

“(1) 1f the rate of compensation (includ- 
ing allowances) for their employment by the 
State is less than the rate of compensation 
(including allowances) they would be receiv- 
ing had they continued in their regular as- 
signment in the Department, they may re- 
ceive supplemental salary payments from 
the Department in the amount considered by 
the Secretary to be justified, but not at a rate 
in excess of the difference between the State 
rate and the Department rate; and 

(ö) they may be granted annual leave 
and sick leave to the extent authorized by 
law, but only in circumstances considered by 
the Secretary to justify approval of such 
leave. 

Such officers and employees on leave without 
pay shall, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, be entitled 

“(ill) to continuation of their insurance 
under the Federal Employees’ Group Life In- 
surance Act of 1954, and coverage under the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959, so long as the Department continues 
to collect the employee’s contribution from 
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the officer or employee involved and to trans- 
mit for timely deposit into the funds cre- 
ated under such Acts the amount of the em- 
ployee’s contributions and the Government’s 
contribution from appropriations of the De- 
partment; and 

“(iv) (I) in the case of commissioned offi- 
cers of the Service, to have their service dur- 
ing their assignment treated as provided in 
section 214(d) for such officers on leave with- 
out pay, or (II) in the case of other officers 
and employees in the Department, to credit 
the period of their assignment under the ar- 
rangement under this subsection toward pe- 
riodic or longevity step increases and for re- 
tention and leave accrual purposes, and, 
upon payment into the civil service retire- 
ment and disability fund of the percentage 
of their State salary, and of their supple- 
mental salary payments, if any, which would 
have been deducted from a like Federal sal- 
ary for the period of such assignment and 
payment by the Secretary into such fund of 
the amount which would have been payable 
by him during the period of such assignment 
with respect to a like Federal salary, to treat 
(notwithstanding the provisions of the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act, 1959, 
under the head ‘Civil Service Retirement and 
Disability Fund’) their service during such 
period as service within the meaning of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act; 
except that no officer or employee or his 
beneficiary may receive any benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees Heaith Benefits Act of 1959, or 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1954, based on service during an 
assignment hereunder for which the officer 
or employee or (if he dies without making 
such election) his beneficiary elects to re- 
ceive benefits, under any State retirement or 
insurance law or program, which the Civil 
Service Commission determines to be sim- 
ilar. The Department shall deposit currently 
in the funds created under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959, and the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, respectively, the amount of 
the Government's contribution under these 
Acts on account of service with respect to 
which employee contributions are collected 
as provided in subparagraph (ili) and the 
amount of the Government’s contribution 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act on 
account of service with respect to which pay- 
ments (of the amount which would have 
been deducted under that Act) referred to in 
subparagraph (iv) are made to such civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 

“(D) Any such officer or employee on leave 
without pay (other than a commissioned offi- 
cer of the Service) who suffers disability or 
death as a result of personal injury sus- 
tained while in the performance of his duty 
during an assignment hereunder, shall be 
treated, for the purposes of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Act, as though he were 
an employee, as defined in such Act, who 
had sustained such injury in the perform- 
ance of duty. When such person (or his de- 
pendents, in case of death) entitled by rea- 
son of injury or death to benefits under that 
Act is also entitled to benefits from a State 
for the same injury or death, he (or his de- 
pendents in case of death) shall elect which 
benefits he will receive. Such election shall 
be made within one year after the injury or 
death, or such further time as the Secretary 
of Labor may for good cause allow, and when 
made shall be irrevocable unless otherwise 
provided by law. 

“(4) Assignment of any officer or employee 
in the Department to a State under this 
subsection may be made with or witncut re- 
imbursement by the State for the compensa- 
tion (or supplementary compensation), trav- 
el and transportation expenses (to or from 
the place of assignment), and allowances, or 
any part thereof, of such officer or employee 
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during the period of assignment, and any 
such reimbursement shall be credited to the 
appropriation utilized for paying such com- 
pensation, travel or transportation expenses, 
or allowances. 

“(5) Appropriations to the Department 
shall be available, in accordance with the 
standardized Government travel regulations 
or, with respect to commissioned officers of 
the Service, the joint travel regulations, the 
expenses of travel of officers and employees 
assigned to States under an arrangement un- 
der this subsection on either a detail or 
leave-without-pay basis and, in accordance 
with applicable law, orders, and regulations, 
for expenses of transportation of their im- 
mediate families and expenses of transporta- 
tion of their household goods and personal 
effects, in connection with the travel of such 
officers and employees to the location of their 
posts of assignment and their return to their 
Official stations. 

“(6) Officers and employees of States who 
are assigned to the Department under an ar- 
rangement under this subsection may (A) be 
given appointments in the Department cov- 
ering the periods of such assignments, or 
(B) be considered to be on detail to the De- 
partment. Appointments of persons so as- 
signed may be made without regard to the 
civil service laws. Persons so appointed in 
the Department shall be paid at rates of com- 
pensation determined in accordance with 
the Classification Act of 1949, and shall not 
be considered to be officers or employees of 
the Service for the purposes of (A) the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, (B) the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, or 
(C) unless their appointments result in the 
loss of coverage in a group health benefits 
plan whose premium has been paid in whole 
or in part by a State contribution, the Feder- 
al Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959. 
State officers and employees who are assigned 
to the Department without appointment 
shall not be considered to be officers or em- 
ployees of the Department, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (7), nor shall they be 
paid a salary or wage by the Service during 
the period of their assignment. The super- 
vision of the duties of such persons during 
the assignment may be governed by agree- 
ment between the Secretary and the State 
involved. 

“(7) (A) Any State officer or employee who 
is assigned to the Department without ap- 
pointment shall nevertheless be subject to 
the provisions of sections 203, 205, 207, 208, 
and 209 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

B) Any State officer or employee who is 
given an appointment while assigned to the 
Department, or who is assigned to the De- 
partment. without appointment, under an 
arrangement under this subsection, and who 
suffers disability or death as a result of per- 
sonal injury sustained while in the perform- 
ance of his duty during such assignment 
shall be treated, for the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as though 
he were an employee, as defined in such Act, 
who had sustained such injury in the per- 
formance of duty. When such person (or 
his dependents, in case of death) entitled by 
reason of injury or death to benefits under 
that Act is also entitled to benefits from a 
State for the same injury or death, he (or 
his dependents, in case of death) shall elect 
which benefits he will receive. Such elec- 
tion shall be made within one year after the 
injury or death, or such further time as the 
Secretary of Labor may for good cause allow, 
and when made shall be irrevocable unless 
otherwise provided by law. 

“(8) The appropriations to the Depart- 
ment shall be available, in accordance with 
the standardized Government travel regula- 
tions, during the period of assignment. and 
in the case of travel to and from their places 
of assignment or appointment, for the pay- 
ment of expenses of travel of persons as- 
signed to, or given appointments by, the 
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Service under an arrangement under this 
subsection. 

“(9) All arrangements under this subsec- 
tion for assignment of officers or employees 
in the Department to States or for assign- 
ments of officers or employees of States to 
the Department shall be made in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary. 


“General 


“(g)(1) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States un- 
der subsection (a) shall be made after con- 
sultation with a conference of the State 
health planning agencies designated or es- 
tablished pursuant to subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a). All regu- 
lations and amendments thereto with respect 
to grants to States under subsection (d) 
shall be made after consultation with a con- 
ference of State health authorities and, in 
the case of regulations and amendments 
which relate to or in any way affect grants 
for services or other activities in the field 
of mental health, the State mental health 
authorities. Insofar as practicable, the Sur- 
geon General shall obtain the agreement, 
prior to the issuance of such regulations or 
amendments, of the State authorities or 
agencies with whom such consultation is 
required. 

“(2) The Surgeon General, at the request 
of any recipient of a grant under this section, 
may reduce the payments to such recipient 
by the fair market value of any equipment 
or supplies furnished to such recipient and 
by the amount of the pay, allowances, travel- 
ing mses, and any other costs in con- 
nection with the detail of an officer or em- 
ployee to the recipient when such furnish- 
ing or such detail, as the case may be, is for 
the convenience of and at the request of 
such recipient and for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the State plan or the project with 
respect to which the grant under this sec- 
tion is made. The amount by which such 
payments are so reduced shall be available 
for payment of such costs (including the 
costs of such equipment and supplies) by 
the Surgeon General, but shall, for purposes 
of determining the Federal share under sub- 
section (a) or (d), be deemed to have been 
paid to the State. 

“(3) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the health authority or, where appro- 
priate, the mental health authority of a 
State or a State health planning agency 
designated or established pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) of paragraph (2) of subsec- 
tion (a), finds that, with respect to money 
paid to the State out of appropriations under 
subsection (a) or (d), there is a failure to 
comply substantially with either— 

“(A) the applicable provisions of this sec- 
tion; 

“(B) the State plan submitted under such 
subsection; or 

“(C) applicable regulations under this sec- 
tion; 
the Surgeon General shall notify such State 
health authority, mental health authority, or 
health planning agency, as the case may be, 
that further payments will not be made to 
the State from appropriations under such 
subsection (or in his discretion that further 
payments will not be made to the State from 
appropriations under such subsection (or in 
his discretion that further payments will 
not be made to the State from such appro- 
priations for activities in which there is 
such failure), until he is satisfied that there 
will no longer be such failure. Until he is 
so satisfied, the Surgeon General shall make 
no payment to such State from appropri- 
ations under such subsection, or shall limit 
payment to activities in which there is no 
such failure. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section— 

“(A) The term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to 
any private agency, institution, or organiza- 
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tion means on which is a corporation or as- 
sociation, or is owned and operated by one 
or more corporations or associations, no part 
of the net earnings of which inures, or may 
lawfully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual; and 

“(B) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the District of 
Columbia and the term ‘United States’ means 
the fifty States and the District of Colum- 
bia.” 


Continuation of Grants to Schools of Public 
Health 


Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1967, section 309 of 
the Public Health Service Act is amended by 
adding after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) There are also authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 each for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, to enable the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to make grants, under such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions, for provision, in public or nonprofit. 
private schools of public health accredited 
by a body or bodies recognized by the Sur- 
geon General, of comprehensive professional 
training, specialized consultive services, and 
technical assistance in the fields of public 
health and in the administration of State or 
local public health programs, except that in 
allocating funds made available under this 
subsection among ‘such schools of public 
health, the Surgeon General shall give pri- 
mary consideration to the number of fed- 
erally sponsored students attending each 
such school.” 


Continuation of Authorization for 
of Personnel for State and Local Health 
Work; Cooperation Between the States 
Sec. 6. (a) Effective July 1, 1966, section 

311. of the Public Health Service Act is 

amended by inserting “(a)” after “311.” and 

by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall encourage 
cooperative activities between the States 
with respect to comprehensive and contin- 
uing planning as to their current and future 
health needs, the establishment and main- 
tenance of adequate public health services, 
and otherwise carrying out the purposes of 
section 314.” i 

(b) Effective July 1, 1967, section 311 of 
the Public Health Service Act is further 
amended by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Surgeon General is also authorized to train 
personnel for State and local health work.” 

Effective Date and Repealer 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by section 
4 shall become effective, and section 318 
of the Public Health Service Act shall be re- 
pealed, as of July 1, 1966, except that the 
provisions of sections 314 of the Public 
Health Service Act as in effect prior to the en- 
actment of this Act shall be effective until 
July 1, 1967, in lieu of the provisions of sub- 
sections (d) and (e), and the provisions of 
subsection (g) insofar as they relate to such 
subsections (d) and (e), of section 314 of the 
Public Health Service Act as amended by this 
Act. Effective July 1, 1967, section 316 of the 
Public Health Service Act is repealed. 

Grants for Initiating Services at Mental 

Retardation Facilities 

Sec, 8. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act is amended by adding at the 
end of title I, the following new part: 

“Part D—Grants for costs of initiating serv- 
ices in community mental retardation fa- 
cilities 

“Authorization of Grants 

“SEC. 141. For the purpose of assisting 
public and nonprofit. private agencies, orga- 
nizations, or institutions to initiate, extend, 
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and improve services in facilities for the 
mentally retarded principally designed to 
serve the needs of the particular community 
or communities in or near which the facility 
is situated, the Secretary may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, make grants 
to meet not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
costs (determined pursuant to regulations 
under section 144) of providing services in 
such facilities for the mentally retarded. 

“In making such grants after June 30, 1968, 
the Secretary shall give preference to new or 
expanded services part of the cost of which 
will be born out of State or local public 
funds. 


“Applications and Conditions for Approval 


“Sec. 142. Grants under this part with re- 
spect to any facility for the mentally re- 
tarded may be made only upon applica- 
tion, and only if— 

“(1) the applicant is a public or nonprofit 
private agency, organization, or institution 
which owns or operates the facility; 

“(2) the services to be provided by the fa- 
cility will provide principally for persons re- 
siding in a particular community or com- 
munities in or near which such facility is 
situated, one or more of the types of services 
for the mentally retarded which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be basic and nec- 
essary services for the mentally retarded; 

“(3) the Secretary determines that the 
types of services to be supported are not 
sufficiently available in other facilities in 
said communities; 

“(4) the Secretary determines that, with 
respect to the particular type or types of 
service to be so assisted, Federal financial as- 
sistance is not, in fact, available to the ap- 
plicant under any other Act (or portion 
thereof) which is administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(5) the Secretary determines that there 
is satisfactory assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this part for any period 
will be so used as to supplement and, to the 
extent practical, increase the level of State, 
local, and other non-Federal funds for 
mental retardation services that would in 
the absence of such Federal funds be made 
available for the services described in para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, and will in no 
event supplant such State, local, and other 
non-Federal funds; and 

“(6) in the case of an applicant in a State 
which has in existence a State plan relating 
to the provision of services for the mentally 
retarded, the services to be provided by the 
facility are consistent with the plan. 

“Payments 

“Sec. 143. Payment of grants under this 
part may be made (after necessary adjust- 
ment on account of previously made over- 
payments or underpayments) in advance or 
by way of reimbursement, and on such terms 
and conditions and in such installments, as 
the Secretary may determine. 

“Regulations 

“Sec. 144. The Secretary shall prescribe 
general regulations concerning the eligibility 
of facilities under this part, determination of 
eligible costs with respect to which grants 
may be made, and the terms and conditions 
(including those specified in section 142) for 
approving applications under this part. 

“Payments under this part with respect to 
any project may be made for a period of not 
to exceed five years beginning with the com- 
mencement of the first fiscal year for which 
any payment is made. 

“Authorization of appropriations 

“Sec. 145. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, $7,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $12,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, $15,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
$15,000,000 for fiscal year ending June 30, 
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1971, and for the next four fiscal years, such 
sums as may be necessary, to enable the Sec- 
retary to make grants under the provisions 
of this part.” 


Definition of Construction 


Sec. 9. Subsections (e) and (f) of section 
401 of the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of 
existing buildings, and expansion, remodel- 
ing, alteration, and renovation of existing 
buildings, and initial equipment of such new, 
newly acquired, expanded, remodeled, altered, 
or renovated buildings. 

“(f) The term ‘cost of construction’ in- 
cludes the cost of architects’ fees and acquisi- 
tion of land in connection with construction, 
but does not include the cost of off-site im- 
provements.” 

Sec. 10. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—TRAINING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 
AND RECREATION PERSONNEL FOR MENTALLY 
RETARDED AND OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


“Grant; Authorization of Appropriations 


“Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher learning to assist them 
in providing professional or advanced train- 
ing for personnel engaged or preparing to 
engage in employment as physical educators 
or recreation personnel for mentally retarded 
and other handicapped children or as super- 
visors of such personnel, or engaged or pre- 
paring to engage in research or teaching in 
fields related to the physical education or 
recreation of such children. 

“(b) For the purpose of making the grants 
authorized under subsection (a), there is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, $1,000,000, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $2,000,000, and for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $3,000,- 
000. Any sums appropriated for any such 
fiscal year and not obligated before the end 
thereof shall remain available for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year for the purpose for which 
appropriated. 


“Research and Demonstration Projects in 
Physical Education and Recreation for 
Mentally Retarded and Other Handicapped 
Children 


“Sec. 502. (a)(1) There is authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $1,000,000, and for each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, $1,500,000, to en- 
able the Secretary to make grants to States, 
State or local educational agencies, public 
and nonprofit private institutions of higher 
learning, and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate educational or research agencies and 
organizations, for research or demonstration 
projects relating to physical education or 
recreation for mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually han- 
dicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other children with specific or 
serious learning disabilities, who by reason 
thereof require special or modified physical 
education and recreation activities to en- 
hance their physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

“(2) Grants under paragraph (1) shall be 
made in installments, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and on such conditions 
as the Secretary may determine. 

“(b) The Secretary shall from time to time 
appoint panels of experts who are compe- 
tent to evaluate various types of research or 
demonstration projects under this section, 
and shall secure the advice and recommenda- 
tions of one such panel before making any 
grant under this section. 
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“Advisory Committee 

“Sec. 503. (a) (1) The Secretary shall ap- 
point an advisory committee which shall 
consist of fifteen members to advise him on 
matters of general policy relating to the ad- 
ministration of this title. Seven members of 
such committee shall be individuals from the 
field of physical education, five members 
thereof shall be individuals from the field of 
recreation, and three members thereof shall 
be individuals with experience or special in- 
terest in the education of the mentally re- 
tarded or other handicapped children. 

2) The Secretary shall, from time to time, 
designate one of the members of such com- 
mittee to serve as the chairman thereof. 

“(b) Members of the advisory committee 
and members of any panel appointed pur- 
suant to section 502(b), who are not regular 
full-time employees of the United States, 
shall, while serving on the business of such 
committee or such panel, be entitled to re- 
ceive compensation at rates fixed by the Sec- 
retary, but not exceeding $100 per day, in- 
cluding traveltime; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or regular place of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

“Delegation of Functions 

“Sec. 504. The Secretary is authorized to 
delegate any of his functions under this title 
to any officer or employee of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Reorganization Plan 

Sec. 11. The provisions enacted by this 
Act shall be subject to the provisions of Re- 
organization Plan Numbered 3 of 1966. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to propound a unanimous- 
consent request which meets with the ap- 
proval of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]; the distinguished minority leader; 
the Senator from Vermont; and others 
who are interested. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama will make an explanation of S. 3008, 
and be prepared to answer any questions 
which may be raised this afternoon. 

Therefore, at, this time I ask unani- 
mous consent that beginning at 12:30 
o’clock on Monday next, there be a time 
limitation of 30 minutes on each amend- 
ment, the time to be equally divided be- 
tween the proposer of the amendment 
and the chairman of the committee, un- 
der the usual form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With 
how much time to be allowed on the bill? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that a period of 
a to exceed 1 hour be allowed on the 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 
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The unanimous-consent request was 
subsequently reduced to writing as fol- 
lows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective on Monday, Oc- 
tober 3, 1966, at 12:30 p.m., during the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill (S. 3008) to 
amend the Public Health Service Act to pro- 
mote and assist in the extension and im- 
provement of comprehensive health planning 
and public health services, to provide for a 
more effective use of available Federal funds 
for such planning and services, and for other 
purposes, debate on any amendment, mo- 
tion, or appeal, except a motion to lay on the 
table, shall be limited not to exceed one-half 
hour, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the Senator from Alabama Mr. HILL]: 
Provided, That in the event Mr, HILL is in 
favor of any such amendment or motion, the 
time in opposition thereto shall be controlled 
by the minority leader or some Senator desig- 
nated by him: Provided further, That no 
amendment that is not germane to the pro- 
visions of the said bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled, respectively, 
by the majority and minority leaders: Pro- 
vided, That the said leaders, or either of 
them, may, from the time under their con- 
trol on the passage of the said bill, allot addi- 
tional time to any Senator during the con- 
sideration of any amendment, motion, or 
appeal. 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, I have the 
honor to submit to the Senate the pro- 
posed Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services Amendments 
of 1966 that was approved by the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare 
without a dissenting vote. 

The bill would, first, extend to public 
health programs the concept of compre- 
hensive planning that has been effec- 
tively used in the Hill-Burton program, 
second, strengthen and improve the ex- 
isting programs of grants-in-aid for pub- 
lic health services, and third, provide 
Federal assistance for the mentally re- 
tarded and other handicapped children. 

Since 1936 the States have received 
Federal grants-in-aid to support public 
health services. There are now some 
15 different formula and project grants 
being awarded to combat cancer, chronic 
illness, heart disease, mental illness, tu- 
berculosis, venereal diseases, dental dis- 
eases, neurological diseases, and mental 
retardation. In addition, the grants 
contribute to the general support of pub- 
lic health programs, community health 
services, radiological health programs 
and the training of personnel for home 
health services. 

The funds appropriated for each of 
these specific categories may not be 
transferred to any other of the specified 
categories and may not be used to com- 
bat any other public health problem, 
even one that represents a more serious 
threat to health and is more deserving 
of attention. 

The lack of flexibility in the use of 
Federal funds for public health activi- 
ties is a matter of increasing concern to 
States, counties, and cities because of 
expanding responsibilities in the field of 
public health. The role of health de- 
partments has been expanded by medi- 
cal research that has yielded the knowl- 
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edge to prevent and control additional 
diseases, by environmental pollution that 
has created new hazards to health, and 
by population growth. 

As an alternative to authorizing new 
categorical programs of assistance di- 
rected against additional specific dis- 
eases or health problems, S. 3008 pro- 
vides for a flexible and responsive pro- 
gram of financial assistance for public 
health activities. 

The bill authorizes the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Public Health Service to 
award, first, formula grants for state- 
wide public health planning, second, 
project grants for areawide or communi- 
ty health planning, and third, project 
grants for training, studies, and demon- 
strations in planning for comprehensive 
health services. 

The bill also authorizes the Surgeon 
General to award formula grants to 
State health and mental health agencies 
for paying part of the costs of public 
health services, including the training of 
personnel, and, project grants to public 
or nonprofit agencies for paying part of 
the cost of: 

First. Public health services to meet 
needs of limited geographic scope or of 
specialized regional or national signifi- 
cance; 

Second. Initiating new public health 
services; and, 

Third. Studies, demonstrations, or 
training to improve the methods of pro- 
viding public health services. 

In addition, the bill authorizes the ex- 
change of health personnel between the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and States and provides for con- 
tinuing the existing program of formula 
grants for schools of public health. 

Through an amendment to the bill, 
mental retardation facilities were made 
eligible for grants to initiate new or ex- 
panded services: This new program of 
financial assistance is similar to those 
now authorized to cover the costs of ini- 
tial staffing at community mental health 
centers, rehabilitation facilities and shel- 
tered workshops. 

To help meet the need for trained rec- 
reational personnel for mentally re- 
tarded and other handicapped children, 
an amendment was adopted to provide 
financial assistance in training physical 
education teachers and recreation per- 
sonnel for work with handicapped chil- 
dren. Research and demonstrations in 
recreation for the handicapped could 
also be financed. 

S. 3008 has been endorsed by Gover- 
nors or State health officers of 30 States 
and also by other representatives of State 
and local government.: The Council of 
State Governments wrote the Com- 
mittee as follows: 

For many years both the national Gover- 
nors’ Conference and the National Associa- 
tion of State Budget Officers have been in- 
terested in bringing about a greater measure 
of flexibility in the purposes for which 
grants-in-aid of various health purposes 
might be expended. It appears to us that 
the bill you have introduced serves this pur- 
pose admirably ... All in all, it appears to 
us that enactment of the proposed legislation 
would aid materially in achieving better or- 
ganization and administration of public 


health programs. 
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The Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations also wrote in 
support of the bill and stated: 

The Commission believes that S. 3008 
represents a major improvement in inter- 
governmental relations in the field of public 
health and in grant-in-aid administration 
generally. These reforms to permit greater 
flexibility in the use of grant funds for the 
provision of community health services are 
long overdue and should result in more ef- 
fective use of scarce financial resources of the 
Nation. 


In addition, the National Association 
of Counties wrote: 

I should like to express our support of S. 
8008 . . The concepts embodied in this leg- 
islation are in keeping with the American 
County platform, the official policy state- 
ment of our Association, especially our posi- 
tion on regional cooperation and county 
planning. 


The legislation is also supported by the 
American Dental Association, American 
Heart Association, American Hospital 
Association, American Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, American Optometric Association, 
American Psychiatric Association, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, American 
Social Health Association, Association of 
Schools of Public Health, Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, 
National Association of State Mental 
Health Program Directors, National 
Tuberculosis Association, and the North 
American Association of Alcoholism 
Programs. 
I hope the bill may be passed by the 
Senate. 


RECESS TO 1:30 P.M. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess until 1:30 this afternoon. 

The motion was agreed to; and at 12 
o‘clock and 58 minutes p.m. the Senate 
5 2 @ recess until 1:30 p.m. the same 

y. 

At 1:30 p.m., on the expiration of the 
recess, the Senate reconvened, when 
called to order by the Officer 
(Mr. Proxmrre in the chair). 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I. ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today it stand in 
adjournment until Monday next at 12 
o'clock noon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3164) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from New York? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 
3164), which had been reported from the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1966. 

Authorizations and financing 

Sec. 2. (a) (1) For the purpose of carry- 
ing out programs under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 (other than part C of 
title I of such Act), there is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, the sum of $2,496,- 
000,000, of which, subject to the provisions 
of section 616 of such Act, the amounts ap- 
propriated or made available by appropria- 
tion Act shall not exceed $228,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out of the provisions 
of part A of title I of such Act; $496,000,- 
000 for the purpose of carrying out part B 
of title I; $150,000,000 for the purpose of 
carying out part D of title I, as added by 
these amendments; $1,344,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of carrying out title II; $65,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out title III. $5,000,- 
000 for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions referred to in the second sentence 
of section 407, as added by these amend- 
ments; $160,000,000 for the purpose of carry- 
ing out title V; $17,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out title VI; and $31,000,000 for 
the purpose of carrying out title VIII as 
added by these amendments. 

(2) Section 616 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
immediately before the first comma the fol- 
lowing: “, or under any Act authorizing 
appropriations for any such title (other than 
part C of title I)”. 

(b)(1) Sections 141, 221, 321, 503, and 
615 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 are each amended by (A) striking out 
“three” in the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof five“, and (B) striking out 
“succeeding fiscal year” in the second sen- 
tence and inserting in lieu thereof “three 
succeeding fiscal years”. 

(2) Section 407 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “two” and inserting in lieu 
thereof five“. 

(c)(1) Sections 115 and 208(a) of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are each 
amended by striking out “three” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “four”. 

(2) The first sentence of section 216(b) of 
such Act is amended by (A) striking out 
“two” in the first sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “three”, and (B) striking out 
“shall be” in such sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “shall not exceed”. 

Job Corps—Enrollee Assignment, Standards 
of Conduct and Follow-Up Information 
Src. 3. Section 104 of the Economic Op- 

portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 

at the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(e) Whenever there is a vacancy in a 
Corps center in the region in which an en- 
rollee resides which is an appropriate center 
to meet the needs of the enrollee as de- 
termined by the Director, such enrollee shall 
be assigned to such center. If no such va- 
cancy exists, the enrollee shall be assigned 


to the Corps center offering programs and ac- 
tivities appropriate to meet the needs of the 


enrollee as determined by the Director, which 
is néarest to the residence of such enrollee. 

„(t) Within Corps centers, standards of 
conduct and deportment shall be provided 
and stringently enforced. In the case of 
violations committed by enrollees, dismissals 
from the Corps or transfers to other loca- 
tions should be made in every instance where 
it is determined that retention in the Corps, 
or in the particular Corps center, will jeop- 
ardize the enforcement of such standards of 
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conduct and deportment or diminish the op- 
portunity of other enrollees. 

“(g) The Director shall to the maximum 
extent feasible assure that each enrollee who 
successfully completes enrollment in the 
Corps furnishes to him six months and 
eighteen months after such completed en- 
rollment the following information; 

“(1) The place of residence of such en- 
rollee; 

“(2) The employment status of such en- 
rollee; 

“(3) The compensation received by such 
enrollee in his current job and the compen- 
sation received by him in the job, if any, 
immediately preceding his current job; and 

“(4) Such other relevant information de- 
termined by the Director to be necessary for 
an effective follow-up.” 

Youth Programs—Experimental Projects 

Sec. 4. Title I of the Economie Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is amended by inserting a new 
section 110-1 to read as follows: 

“Special Experimental Projects 

“Sec, 110-1. The Director is authorized, in 
communities selected by him, to conduct 
experimental or demonstration projects pro- 
viding youth employment and training on a 
combined residential and nonresidential 
basis, Such projects may involve the use of 
resources or authority under both this part 
and part B of this title, and the Director is 
authorized to waive any provision of such 
parts which he finds would prevent the carry- 
ing out of elements of such projects essential 
to a determination and demonstration of 
their feasibility and usefulness. The Direc- 
tor shall report to the Congress a full de- 
scription of actions taken and made 
under this section no later than March 1, 
1968.” 

Work Training—On-the-Job Training and 
Eligibility 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 113 (a) (1) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by 
inserting immediately preceding the semi- 
colon at the end thereof the following: “, or 
(C) in training programs of the same nature 
and on the same terms and conditions as 
authorized in section 204 of the Manpower 
Devélopment and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended”. 

(b) Section 113(a)(3) is amended by in- 
serting immediately preceding the semicolon 
at the end thereof the following: “, or is of 
the same nature and in the same terms and 
conditions as authorized in section 204 of 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, as amended”. 

(c) Section 114(a) is amended by striking 
out the first word and inserting in leu 
thereof: “Enrollment” and by inserting im- 
mediately after “age twenty-two” the fol- 
lowing: “or who are students in the ninth 
through twelfth grades of school or are of 
an age equivalent to that of students in 
such grades”. 

Special Impact Programs 

Sec. 6. Title I of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is amended by— 

(a) striking out the heading of such title 
and inserting in lieu thereof: 

“TITLE I—WORK TRAINING AND WORK-STUDY 
PROGRAMS”; 

(b) Redesignating “Part D” as “Parr E” 
and renumbering section 131“ as section 
“141"; and 

(e) Inserting the following new part im- 
mediately following part C: 

“Part D—Special impact programs 

“Src. 131, (a) The purpose of this section 
is to establish special programs which (1) are 
directed to the solution of the critical prob- 
lems existing in particular communities and 
neighborhoods (defined without regard to 
political or other subdivision or boundaries) 
within those urban areas of the Nation hav- 
ing, in the judgment of the Director, espe- 
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cially large concentrations of low-income 
persons; (2) are of sufficient size and scope 
to have an appreciable impact in such com- 
munities and neighborhoods in arresting 
tendencies toward dependency, chronic un- 
employment, and rising community tensions; 
and (3), where feasible and appropriate, are 
part of a citywide plan for the reorganization 
of local or State agencies in order to co- 
ordinate effectively all relevant programs of 
social development. 

“(b) In order to carry out the purposes of 
this part, the Director is authorized to make 
grants to public or private nonprofit orga- 
nizations, or to enter into contracts with 
other private organizations, for the payment 
of all or part of the cost of programs de- 
scribed in sections 205 (d) and (e) of this 
Act. The Director shall assure that the 
work training and employment opportunities 
created under these special programs are 
filled by the residents of the communities 
or neighborhoods served, and that the ac- 
tivities pursued are carried out in the com- 
munities and neighborhoods described in 
subsection (a). For the purposes of this 
section, the Director may include youths aged 
sixteen to twenty-one who are unemployed, 
underemployed, or below the poverty level 
as established for the programs described in 
section 205 (d) and (e). 

„() The Director shall establish such 
criteria, and impose such conditions, as may 
be necessary or appropriate to assure that no 
program assistance under this part will result 
in the displacement of employed workers or 
impair existing contracts for services and to 
assure that the rates of pay and other con- 
ditions of employment will be appropriate 
and reasonable in the light of such factors 
as the type of work performed, geographical 
region, and proficiency of the employee. 

d) In carrying out the provisions of this 
part, the Director shall establish such pro- 
cedures or impose such requirements as may 
be necessary or appropriate to assure maxi- 
mum coordination with community action 
programs approved pursuant to title II-A of 
this Act.” 


Representation on Community Action 
Boards 


Sec. 7. Section 202 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

“(c) The Director shall require community 
action agencies to establish procedures under 
which representative groups of the poor in- 
cluding but not limited to minority groups, 
the elderly, and the rural population, which 
feel themselves inadequately represented on 
their community action agency policy board, 
may petition for adequate representation on 
such board.” 

Criteria for Community Action Programs 

Src. 8. Section 202(b) of the Economic 
Op’ ty Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new sentence to read 
as follows: “Such criteria shall include re- 
quirements to assure (1) that each agency 
responsible for a community action program 
is qualified to administer such program and 
the funds granted to it efficiently, effectively, 
and in a manner fully consistent with the 
provisions and purposes of this part, having 
due regard for the size and complexity of 
such program and the number of persons and 
size of the area served; (2) that each such 
agency is subject to evaluation of program 
progress and regular or periodic audits and 
that the results or findings of such evalua- 
tions and audits are considered by the agency 
as well as by the Director in connection with 
proposals or applications for the renewal, 
expansion, or modification of any such pro- 
gram; (3) that each such agency maintains 
records and internal controls needed to 
achieve and document compliance with all 
legal requirements and that all records bear- 
ing exclusively on grants made under this 
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part are available to the General Accounting 
Office; (4) that each such program is carried 
on in accordance with standards and policies, 
including rules governing the conduct of 
officers and employees, to preclude the use of 
program funds, the provision of services, or 
the employment or assignment of personnel 
in a manner supporting, or resulting in an 
identification of such program with, any 
partisan political activity or any activity 
designed to further the election or defeat of 
any candidate for public office; and (5) that 
the personnel of each such agency are 
selected, employed, promoted, and compen- 
sated in accordance with standards prescribed 
by the Director, or personnel plans approved 
by him, as promoting efficiency and the effec- 
tive use of funds.” 


Community Action—Conduct and Adminis- 
tration of Programs 


Sec. 9. Section 205 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by re- 
designating subsection (e) as subsection (f) 
and by inserting immediately following sub- 
section (d) the following new subsection: 

“(e) The Director is authorized to make 
grants or enter into agreements with any 
State or local agency or private organization 
to pay all or part of the costs of adult work 
training and employment programs for un- 
employed or low-income persons involving 
activities designed to improve the physical, 
social, economic or cultural condition of the 
community or area served in fields including, 
but not limited to, health, education, welfare, 
neighborhood redevelopment, and public 
safety. Such programs shall (A) assist in 
developing entry level employment oppor- 
tunities, (B) provide maximum prospects 
for advancement and continued employment 
without Federal assistance, and (C) be com- 
bined with necessary educational, training, 
counseling, and transportation assistance, 
and such other supportive services as may 
be needed.“ 

(b) Section 205 of the Economie Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“(g) In extending assistance under this 
section the Director is authorized to make 
grants for the payment of a reasonable 
allowance per meeting for attendance at 
neighborhood community action council or 
committee meetings and for the reimburse- 
ment of other necessary expenses to mem- 
bers of such councils or committees who are 
residents of the areas and members of the 
groups served in order to insure and en- 
courage their maximum feasible participa- 
tion in the development, conduct, and ad- 
ministration of community action programs: 
Provided, however, That no such payments 
shall be made to any person who is an em- 
ployee of the United States Government or 
of a community action agency. 

„(h) (1) In making grants for programs in 
the field of family planning the Director 
shall assure that family planning services, 
including the dissemination of family plan- 
ning information and medical assistance and 
supplies, are made available to all indi- 
viduals who meet the criteria for eligibility 
for assistance under this part which have 
been established by the community action 
agency and who desire such information, 
assistance, or supplies. 

(2) No such grant shall be approved un- 
less it contains and is supported by reason- 
able assurances that in carrying out any pro- 
gram assisted by any such grant, the 
applicant will establish and follow proce- 
dures designed to insure that— 

“(A) no individual will be provided with 
any information, medical supervision or 
supplies which such individual states to be 
inconsistent with his or her moral, philo- 
sophical, or religious beliefs; and 

B) no individua) will be provided with 
any medical supervision or supplies unless 
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such individual has voluntarily requested 
such medical supervision or supplies, 

(3) The use of family planning services 
provided by the applicant under such grant 
shall not be a prerequisite to the receipt of 
services from or participation in any other 
programs under this Act.” 


Adult Basic Education—Prohibition 


Sec. 10. Section 205 (b) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by in- 
serting immediately before the period the 
following: “or for any adult basic education 
program, as described in title (B).“ 


Community Action—Personnel Assistance 
and Training 
Sec. 11. (a) Section 206 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended to 
read as follows: 


“Technical Assistance and Training 


“Sec. 206. The Director is authorized to 
provide, either directly or through grants or 
other arrangements, (1) technical assistance 
to communities in developing, conducting, 
and administering community action pro- 
grams, and (2) training for specialized or 
other personnel needed to develop, conduct, 
or administer such programs or to provide 
services or other assistance in connection 
with such programs or otherwise pertaining 
to the purposes of this part. The Director 
is also authorized, upon request of a grantee 
under this section, or sections 204, 205, or 
209(b), to make special assignments of per- 
sonnel to the grantee to assist and advise 
in the performance of functions related to 
the purposes of this part, except that in no 
event shall more than one hundred persons 
be employed for, or at any one time regu- 
larly engaged in, such assignments, nor shall 
any such special assignment be for a period 
of more than two years in the case of any 
grantee.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 207 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 and the 
heading of such section are amended by 
deleting the word “training” and the com- 
mas which immediately precede and follow 
it. 


Independent Punding—Community Action 
Programs 

Src. 12. Section 211 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 211. (a) In determining whether to 
extend assistance under this Act, the Director 
shall, to the extent feasible, give preference 
to programs and projects which are compo- 
nents of a community action program ap- 
proved pursuant to this part. The Director 
shall carry out this part of the Act in a 
manner designed to enhance community- 
wide cooperation and action and to encour- 
age the establishment of local community 
action agencies in carrying out projects in 
communities pursuant to this part. 

“(b) If the Director determines that an 
independently funded program may help 
ease conflict or provide more operating effi- 
ciency, or is more economical, he is author- 
ized to make grants to, or to contract with, 
independently funded public and private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations, in ad- 
dition to the community action agency. For 
purposes of this section, an independently 
funded agency is one which operates pro- 
grams of a limited scope and which does 
not have broad comprehensive community 
representation on its policymaking board. 

“(c) The Director shall make grants to, or 
contract with, independently funded public 
and private nonprofit agencies and organi- 
zations in predominantly rural areas in ac- 
cordance with sections 210 and 617 where the 
Director determines it is not feasible within 
@ reasonable period of time to establish com- 
munity action agencies. 

„d) If projects are of a regional nature 
and can be more efficiently operated on this 
basis, the Director may make grants to, or 
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contract with, independently funded, public 
and private, nonprofit agencies and organi- 
zations for the conduct and administration 
of such projects.”, 


Health Services 


Sec. 13. Title II of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 is amended by inserting a 
new section 211-1 to read as follows: 
“Comprehensive Health Services Programs 

“Sec, 211-1, (a) The Director is authorized 
to make grants to, or to contract with, public 
or private nonprofit agencies in order to pro- 
vide assistance necessary for the development 
and implementation of comprehensive health 
services programs focused upon the needs of 
persons residing in urban or rural areas hav- 
ing high concentrations of poverty and a 
marked inadequacy of health services. Such 
programs shall be designed 

“(1) to make possible, with maximum 
feasible utilization of existing agencies and 
resources, the provision of comprehensive 
health services, including but not limited to 
preventive medical, diagnostic, treatment, re- 
habilitation, mental health, dental and fol- 
low-up services, together with facilities and 
rehabilitation necessary in connection there- 
with; and 

(2) to assure that such services are made 
readily accessible to the residents of such 
areas, are furnished in a manner most re- 
sponsive to their needs and with their 
participation, and wherever possible are com- 
bined with, or included within arrangements 
for providing, employment, education, social, 
or other assistance needed by the families 
and individuals served. 


Before approving any program ‘under this 
section, the Director shall consult with ap- 
propriate Federal, State, and local health 
agencies and take such steps, or impose such 
conditions, as may be required to make cer- 
tain that the program will be carried on 
under competent professional supervision 
and that existing agencies providing services 
related to this section are furnished with all 
assistance necessary or appropriate in order 
to permit them to plan for participation in 
such program and for the necessary con- 
tinuation of such services. 

“(b) The Director, either separately or as 
part of the annual report required under 
section 608, shall submit at least annually 
to the Congress a comprehensive statement 
describing the actions taken and progress 
made under this section and all other pro- 
visions of this Act in meeting the needs of 
the poor for expanded and improved health 
services. The Director shall also provide 
for studies of the nature and characteristics 
of health problems particularly significant 
to low-income persons. 

„(e) The Director is authorized, after con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, to secure (by grant 
or contract) objective studies of the overall 
operation of the programs authorized under 
this section, including their relationship to 
and impact on the adequacy and availability 
of all relevant programs and services for 
meeting total health needs. Reports of such 
studies, together with such comments and 
recommendations as the Director and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
may care to offer, shall be submitted to the 
President and the Congress.“. 

Rural Areas—Loan Authority and Indemnity 
Payments 

Sec. 14. (a) Section 302(a) of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out “exceeding $2,500 in the ag- 
gregate” and inserting in lieu thereof “re- 
sulting in an aggregate indebtedness of more 
than $3,500 at any one time”. 

(b) Section 305(f) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by— 

(1) inserting “(1)” immediately after 
“Provided, That”; and 

(2) inserting immediately before the pe- 
riod at the end thereof a semicolon and the 
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following: “and (2) a cooperative organiza- 
tion formed by and consisting of members of 
an Indian tribe (including any tribe with 
whom the special Federal relationship with 
Indians has been terminated) engaged in the 
production of agricultural commodities, or in 
manufacturing products, on an Indian res- 
ervation (or former reservation in the case 
of tribes with whom the special Federal re- 
lationship with Indians has been terminated) 
shall not be regarded as a cooperative orga- 
nization within the purview of this clause”. 

(c) Section 331(c) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out “June 30, 1966” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “June 30, 1967”. 


Grant Support—Small Business Loan 
Program 

Sec. 15. (a) Section 402 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is hereby redesig- 
nated section 402(a) and there is added at 
the end thereof a new subsection (b) as 
follows: 

“(b) The Director is further authorized to 
make grants to, or contract with, public or 
private nonprofit agencies, or combinations 
thereof, to pay all or part of the costs neces- 
sary to enable such agencies to provide 
screening, counseling, management guidance, 
or similar assistance with respect to persons 
or small business concerns which receive or 
may be eligible for assistance under subsec- 
tion (a). Financial assistance under this 
subsection shall be subject to the provisions 
of section 208 of this Act.” 

(b) Section 407 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by (A) strik- 
ing out the heading “Duration of Program” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Authorization 
of Appropriations” and (B) adding at the 
end thereof a new sentence as follows: “For 
the purpose of carrying out the provisions of 
section 402(b), for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and the three succeeding fiscal 
years, such sums may be appropriated as the 
Congress may authorize by law.“ 

Assistant Director for Elderly Poor 

Sec. 16. (a) Section 601(a) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing out “three” in the third sentence thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof four“. 

(b) Section 610 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof the following: The Direc- 
tor shall carry out such investigations and 
studies, including consultations with appro- 
priate agencies and organizations, as may 
be necessary (A) to develop programs provid- 
ing employment opportunities, public service 
opportunities, and education for the elderly 
poor under the provisions of this Act, and 
(B) to determine and recommend to the 
President and the Congress such programs re- 
quiring additional authority and the neces- 
sary legislation to provide such authority.” 

Liaison Between Agencies 

Sec. 17. Section 602(d) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing immediately before the semicolon at the 
end thereof the following: “subject to pro- 
visions to assure the maximum possible liai- 
son between the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and such other agencies at all oper- 
ating levels, which shall include the furnish- 
ing of complete operational information by 
such other agencies to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity”. 

Political Activities 


Sec. 18. Section 603 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Political Activities 

“Sec. 603. (a) For purposes of chapter 15 
of title V of the United States Code any 
overall community action agency which as- 
sumes responsibility for planning, develop- 
ing, and coordinating communitywide anti- 
Poverty programs and receives assistance un- 
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der this Act shall be deemed to be a State or 
local agency; and for p of the first 
sentence of sections 1501 (a) (1) and (2) of 
such chapter any agency receiving assistance 
under the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
(other than part C of title I of such Act) 
shall be deemed to be a State or local agency. 
“(b) The Director, after consultation with 
the Civil Service Commission, is authorized 
to issue such regulations or impose such re- 
quirements as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to supplement the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of this section or otherwise to 
insure that programs assisted under this Act 
are not carried on in a manner involving the 
use of program funds, the provision of serv- 
ices, or the employment or assignment of 
personnel in a manner supporting, or result- 
ing in the identification of such program 
with, any partisan political activity or any 
activity designed to further the election or 
defeat of any candidate for public office.” 


National Advisory Council on Economic 
Opportunity 

Sec. 19. Section 605 of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 605. (a) There is hereby established 
in the Office a National Advisory Council on 
Economic Opportunity (hereinafter referred 
to as the Advisory Council), to be composed 
of twenty-one members appointed, for stag- 
gered terms and without regard to the civil 
service laws, by the President. Such mem- 
bers shall be representative of the public in 
general and appropriate flelds of endeavor 
related to the purposes of this Act. The 
President shall designate the chairman from 
among such members. The Advisory Coun- 
cil shall meet at the call of the chairman but 
not less often than four times a year. The 
Director shall be an ex officlo member of the 
Advisory Council. 

“(b) The Advisory Council shall 

“(1) advise the Director with respect to 
policy matters arising in the administration 
of this Act; and 

“(2) review the effectiveness and the op- 
eration of programs under this Act and make 
recommendations concerning (A) the im- 
provement of such programs, (B) the elimi- 
nation of duplication of effort, and (C) the 
coordination of such programs with other 
Federal programs designed to assist low in- 
come individuals and families, 

Such recommendations shall include such 
proposals for changes in this Act as the Ad- 
visory Council deems appropriate. 

“(c) The Advisory Council shall make an 
annual report of its findings and recommen- 
dations to the President not later than March 
81 of each calendar year beginning with the 
calendar year 1967. The President shall 
transmit. each such report to the Congress 
together with his comments and recommen- 
dations.” 

Conduct of Programs—Salary Limits 

Sec. 20. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 


tunity Act of 1964 is amended by inserting 
a new section 610-1 to read as follows: 


“Limitation on Salaries—Listing of Certain 
Employees 

“Sec. 610-1. (a) The Director shall pre- 
scribe such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to assure that none of the funds 
advanced or paid pursuant to any grant, 
contract, or agreement authorized under the 
provisions of parts A, B, and D of title I, 
part A of title II, and part B of title III, shall 
be used to pay any part of the salary of any 
officer or employee engaged in ring 
or conducting any program referred to in 
such provisions (except a person compen- 
sated as provided for in section 602 of this 
Act) in excess of the rate of compensation 
paid for comparable work in the area or 
locality in which the program activities as- 
sisted or supported by such grant, contract, 
or agreement are carried out: Provided, That 
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the Director may authorize exceptions to the 
limitation stated in this section in those 
situations in which he finds such action is 
necessary because of unusual conditions of 
employment or because the duties involved 
in a particular job are such as to require the 
payment of higher salary in order to attract 
qualified personnel. 

“(b) Note later than sixty days after the 
close of the fiscal year 1967 and each fiscal 
year thereafter the Director shall prepare 
and submit to the President for submission 
to the Congress a list of the names of all 
officers or employees whose compensation is 
subject to the limitations set forth in sub- 
section (a) of this section and who were 
receiving at the end of such fiscal year a 
salary of $10,000 or more per year, together 
with the amount of compensation paid to 
each such person and the amount of such 
compensation paid from funds advanced or 
granted pursuant to this Act. No grant, 
contract or agreement shall be made under 
any of the provisions of this Act referred to 
in subsection (a) of this section which does 
not contain adequate provisions to assure 
the furnishing of information required by 
the preceding sentence.” 

Program Coordination 
Sec. 21. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 


tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 


“Coordination of Government Training 
Programs 


“Src. 618. (a) It shall be the responsibility 
of the Director, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the heads of all other departments and 
agencies concerned, acting through the 
President's Committee on Manpower, to pro- 
vide for, and take such steps as may be 
necessary and appropriate to implement, the 
effective coordination of all programs and 
activities within the executive branch of the 
Government relating to the training of indi- 
viduals for the purpose of improving or re- 
storing employability. 

“(b) The Secretary of Labor, pursuant to 
such agreements as may be necessary or ap- 
propriate (which may include arrangements 
for reimbursement), shall— 

1) be responsible for assuring that the 
Federal-State employment service provides 
and develops its capacity for providing max- 
imum support for the programs described in 
subsection (a); and 

“(2) obtain from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, and the head of any 
other Federal agency administering a train- 
ing program, such employment information 
as will facilitate the placement of individ- 
uals being trained.” 

Private Enterprise Participation 

Sec. 22. (a) Title VI of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sec- 
tion: 

“Private Enterprise Participation 

“Sec, 619. The Director and the heads of 
any other Federal departments or agencies 
to which the conduct of programs described 
in this Act have been delegated shall take 
such steps as may be desirable and appro- 
priate to insure that the resources of private 
enterprise are employed to the maximum 
feasible extent in the programs described in 
this Act. The Director and such other 
agency heads shall submit at least annually 
to the Congress a joint or combined report 
describing the actions taken and the prog- 
ress made under this section.” 

(b) Section 2 of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graph: “It is the sense of the Congress that 
it is highly desirable to employ the resources 
of the private sector of the economy of the 
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United States in all such efforts to further 
the policy of this Act.” 

(c)(1) Section 103(b) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by strik- 
ing “with reduced Federal expenditures” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “at comparable 
costs”. 

(2) Sections 111 and 112 of such Act are 
each amended by striking the words “State 
and community”. Section 111 is further 
amended by striking the word “nonprofit” 
immediately following “public agencies and 
private”. 

(3) Section 112 of such Act is amended by 
inserting immediately following “(other than 
political parties)” the following: “, and may 
contract with other private organizations,”. 
Section 112 is further amended by inserting 
“or private” immediately following “pro- 
vided by local public”. 

(4) Section 113(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking “State or local program” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “State, local or pri- 
vate program”. Section 113 (a) (1) is 
amended by striking “nonprofit” after the 
words “sponsored by private”. 

(5) Section 113 (a) (6) of such Act is 
amended by striking “; and” at the end 
thereof and by adding after “Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare” the follow- 
ing: “: Provided further, That where appro- 
priate, such services may be provided 
through contract with private high schools, 
vocational and other educational facilities; 
and”, 

(6) Section 114(c) of such Act is amended 
by striking “nonprofit” after “public agen- 
cies or private”. 

Vista—New Title VIII 

Sec. 23. (a) The Economie Opportunity 
Act of 1964 is amended by adding at the end 
of such Act a new title VIII to read as fol- 
lows: 


“TITLE VIII—VOLUNTEERS IN SERVICE TO 
AMERICA 


“Statement of Purpose 


“Sec. 801. It is the purpose of this title to 
enable and encourage volunteers to partic- 
ipate in a personal way in the war on poverty, 
by living and working among deprived peo- 
ple of all ages in urban areas, rural commu- 
nities, or Indian reservations, in migrant 
worker camps, and Job Corps camps and cen- 
ters; to stimulate, develop, and coordinate 
programs of volunteer training and service; 
and, through such programs, to encourage 
individuals from all walks of life to make a 
commitment to combating poverty in their 
home communities, both as volunteers and 
as members of the helping professions. 


“Authority To Establish Vista Program 


“Sec. 802. (a) The Director is authorized 
to recruit, select, train, and— 

“(1) upon request of State or local agen- 
cies or private nonprofit organizations, refer 
volunteers to perform duties in furtherance 
of programs combating poverty at a State or 
local level; and 

“(2) in cooperation with other Federal, 
State, or local agencies involved, assign 
volunteers to work (A) in meeting the 
health, education, welfare, or related needs 
of Indians living on reservations, of migatory 
workers and their families, or of residents of 
the District of Columbia, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, American 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, or the Trust Ter- 
ritory of the Pacific Islands; (B) in the care 
and rehabilitation of the mentally ill or 
mentally retarded under treatment at non- 
profit mental health or mental retardation 
facilities assisted in their construction or 
operation by Federal funds; and (C) in con- 
nection with programs or activities author- 
ized, supported, or of a character eligible 
for assistance under this Act. 

“(b) The referral or assignment of volun- 
teers under this section shall be on such 
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terms and conditions (including restrictions 
on political activities that appropriately rec- 
ognize the special status of volunteers living 
among the persons or groups served by pro- 
grams to which they have been assigned) as 
the Director may determine; but volunteers 
shall not be so referred or assigned to duties 
or work in any State, nor shall programs un- 
der section 805 be conducted in any State, 
without the consent of the Governor. 
“Volunteer Support 

“Sec. 803. The Director is authorized to 
provide to all yolunteers during training pur- 
suant to section 802(a) and to volunteers as- 
signed pursuant to section 802(a)(2) such 
stipend, not to exceed $50 per month (or, in 
the case of volunteer leaders designated in 
accordance with standards prescribed by the 
Director, not to exceed $100 per month), such 
living, travel, and leave allowances, and such 
housing, transportation (including travel to 
and from the place of training), supplies, 
equipment, subsistence, clothing, and health 
and dental care as the Director may deem 
necessary or appropriate for their needs. 


“Application of Provisions of Federal Law 


“Sec. 804. (a) Each volunteer under sec- 
tion 802 shall take and subscribe to an oath 
or affirmation in the form prescribed by sec- 
tion 104(d) of this Act, and the provisions 
of section 1001 of title 18, United States Code, 
shall be applicable with respect to such oath 
or affirmation; but, except as provided in sub- 
section (b) of this section, such volunteers 
shall not be deemed to be Federal employees 
and shall not be subject to the provisions of 
laws relating to Federal employment, includ- 
ing those relating to hours of work, rates of 
compensation, and Federal employee bene- 
fits. 

“(b) All volunteers during training pursu- 
ant to section 802(a) and such volunteers as 
are assigned pursuant to section 802(a) (2) 
shall be deemed Federal employees to the 
same extent as enrollees of the Job Corps un- 
der section 106 (b), (e), and (d) of this Act, 
except that for purposes of the computation 
described in paragraph (2) (B) of section 106 
(c) the monthly pay of a volunteer shall be 
deemed to be that received under the en- 
trance salary for GS-7 under the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949. 


“Special Programs and Projects 

“Sec. 805. The Director is authorized to 
conduct, or to make grants, contracts or 
other arrangements with appropriate public 
or private nonprofit organizations for the 
conduct of, special programs in furtherance 
of the purposes of this title. Such programs 
shall be designed to encourage more effective 
or better coordinated use of volunteer serv- 
ices including services of low-income per- 
sons, or to make opportunities for volunteer 
experience available, under proper supervi- 
sion and for appropriate periods, to qualified 
persons who are unable to make long-term 
commitments or who are engaged in or pre- 
paring to enter work where such experience 
may be of special value and in the public 
interest. Individuals who serve or receive 
training in such programs shall not, by vir- 
tue of such service or training, be deemed to 
be Federal employees and shall not be sub- 
ject to the provisions of laws relating to 
Federal employment, including those relat- 
ing to hours of work, rates of compensation, 
and Federal employee benefits; except that 
such individuals who receive their principal 
support or compensation with respect to 
such service or training directly from the Di- 
rector or his agent for payment shall be 
deemed Federal employees to the same ex- 
tent as volunteers assigned pursuant to sec- 
tion 802(a)(2) of this Act. Not to exceed 
15 per centum of the sums appropriated or 
allocated from any appropriations to carry 
out this title for any fiscal year may be used 
for programs under this section. 
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“Authorization of Appropriations 

“Sec. 806. (a) The Director shall carry out 
the program provided for in this title during 
so much of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, as follows the date of enactment of the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1966, 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and during the two succeeding fiscal years. 
For the purpose of carrying out this title 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and the three succeeding fiscal years, such 
sums may be appropriated as the Congress 
may authorize by law.” 

(b) Paragraph (2) (A) (iv) of section 205- 
(b) of the National Defense Education Act 
of 1958 is amended by striking out “section 
603” and inserting in lieu thereof title VIII“. 

Technical Amendments 

Sec. 24. The Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 is amended as follows: 

(1) Title I of such Act is amended by in- 
serting immediately before section 110 a 
heading for that section to read “Youth Con- 
servation Corps”; 

(2) Title II of such Act is amended by re- 
designating section 219 of part C as section 
219-1; and 

(3) Section 213(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “this section” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “‘section 214”. 

(4) Section 604(b) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator” and by inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 
Higher Education Act of 1965—Moratorium 

on Student Loans to VISTA Volunteers 

Sec. 25. (a) Paragraph 2(c) of section 
427 (a) of the Higher Education Act of 1965 
(Public Law 89-329, 79 Stat. 1239) is 
amended by (A) striking out or“ before 
“(ii)” and (B) inserting immediately after 
the phrase Peace Corps Act,“ the following: 
“or (iv) not in excess of three years during 
which the borrower is in service as a volun- 
teer under title VIII of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964,”. 

(b) The amendments made by this section 
shall not apply to any loan outstanding on 
the effective date of this Act without the 
consent of the then obligee institution. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the bill be agreed to and that the bill 
as thus amended be considered as orig- 
inal text for the purpose of amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I intend 
to speak upon this matter to open the 
debate and I expect that I shall be suc- 
ceeded in presenting the matter by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
floor manager of the bill, on the majority 
side. I am opening, instead of the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], due 
to a problem in air schedules which forces 
us to reverse the order of speaking. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
is the floor manager and his statement 
should be taken as the one which lays 


the bill before the Senate. 
Mr. President, the minority has not 
been monolithic in this matter. On the 


whole, I have generally accepted the 
views of the working majority of the 
committee in connection with the bill. 
A good many of my own amendments 
were adopted. Other Members of the 
minority have voted in varying ways on 
different aspects of this problem. 
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Generally speaking, I think it is fair 
to take the position that there are no 
party positions in respect to this bill and 
that the minority Members have chosen 
positions based upon their own individ- 
ual convictions; but by no means is there 
minority opposition to the bill as such. 
Indeed, there is general agreement that 
there should be an antipoverty program 
and that we should enact legislation to 
deal with it. 

The second point I should like to make 
deals with the areas in which the Sen- 
ate substitute bill finds itself in difference 
from the House bill and the reasons 
therefor. Lastly, I should like to state 
some of my own views regarding the 
situation which we face in the country, 
a situation which places high priority 
and importance on our legislative actions 
in connection with the so-called war on 
poverty. 

The measure passed yesterday by the 
other body authorizes $134 billion. This 
amount is along the lines suggested by 
the administration. The Senate substi- 
tute bill provides for $2,496 million. 

As I outline the areas of increase which 
are included in the Senate bill, it is ex- 
tremely important to note that each of 
the items of increase has material justi- 
fication in view of the situation of the 
country as well as that of the poverty 
program, We respectfully submit, with- 
out any reflection upon our House col- 
leagues, that the Senate substitute rep- 
resents a far more appropriate approach 
to the situation than does the House bill. 

Also, it is to be noted that the other 
body knew we were acting on the bill, and 
that most of the amendments which we 
adopted—in fact, I think every one of 
any material character—had been 
adopted before the other body had acted. 
I have the definite feeling that the mem- 
bers of the committee feel that, as be- 
tween the two Houses, we will come out 
all right. 

The bases for our increases have been, 
as I say, very specific. First, we have 
expanded the number of neighborhood 
health centers to provide more compre- 
hensive, family-oriented health service 
programs. The funds provide for 50 of 
these centers; at present there are only 
3 centers actually in operation and 5 
more just about to be established, making 
a total of only 8 under the program to 
date. 

We are firmly convinced that health 
services are the very basis of rehabilita- 
tion of the poor, that poor people suffer 
tremendously from inadequate health 
services of all kinds, and that this lack 
debilitates and disables otherwise able- 
bodied people from finding and earning 
their own way. 

In the poverty program, which is essen- 
tially a program to deal with and elim- 
inate the root causes of poverty in order 
to bring people back to a condition where 
they can look after themselves, we are 
convinced that health services are criti- 
cally important. After the most exhaus- 
tive debate and the most detailed inquiry 
as to practicality and cost, we came to 
the conclusion that the establishment of 
50 additional centers was the very least 
we could doin order to forward this pro- 
gram, when compared to a total demand 
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estimated to require some 400 such cen- 
ters. 

We did not. feel that in seeking to at- 
tain this goal we were driving too hard, 
or seeking to do too much in 1 fiscal 
year. Hence, we authorized $100 million, 
which is, in round figures, the cost of 50 
additional centers—what we consider to 
be not more than one-eighth of the total 
demand—in a direct contribution to the 
rehabilitation of the poor. 

A second program to which we devoted 
some additional money is Headstart. 
That is the preschool program, for chil- 
dren in the 3- to 5-year age group. 
It has the double purpose of giving those 
children a basic grounding for educa- 
tion—the lack of such grounding being 
one of the major deprivations which hold 
back the poor in their ability to maintain 
themselves—and, in addition, of afford- 
ing an opportunity for their parents to 
work and look after their own needs, in- 
stead of being tied down to the home 
because of the presence of little children. 

Headstart is probably the most suc- 
cessful and widely accepted program that 
exists under the war on poverty. There 
are more than 2.5 million poor children 
in the 3- to 5-year age group. It is esti- 
mated that our program reaches only a 
relatively modest proportion of those 
children. The full-year applications, we 
feel, will involve about 400,000 children, 
and the proposed increase will not even 
cover that group. 

We will be able, however, to fund pro- 
grams for about 328,000 children in full- 
year programs, and 550,000 children in 
8-week summer programs. It will be 
noted that even if we reach all of those 
we expect to reach—and the number is, 
of course, quite considerable—we will 
still be far from meeting the demand 
for 400,000 places in the full-year pro- 
gram. 

In the bill as it comes to us from the 
House, less than half of the immediate 
need is met. We are seeking to meet 
something nearer three-quarters of the 
immediate need. As this is by all odds 
one of the most successful programs of 
the war on poverty, we felt that we ought 
to at least come somewhere nearer meet- 
ing that need in the basic area of the 
very young children. 

Another area to which we have de- 
voted additional money is legal services. 
There is no group of citizens in the 
country who are more sensitive to their 
lack of knowledge or acquaintance with 
legal requirements, or who are in greater 
peril the moment they get into the slight- 
est legal difficulty, than the poor. I 
learned, when I was attorney general of 
New York, that it was axiomatic that the 
people who were the most susceptible to 
consumer frauds and were the least 
likely to obtain redress, were the poor. 
Quite simply, legal services are too ex- 
pensive for the poor; they seem almost 
to be reserved for the well to do. They 
represent a concept hardly even com- 
prehended in the lexicon of the poor. 

It is obvious that this is a kind of help 
needed to restore a sense of dignity and 
self-respect, and thus has a direct bearing 
upon poverty. What the poor do with 
their few hard-earned dollars, the dol- 
lars that are so difficult to come by even 
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if they are from some welfare agency, 
can be greatly affected by their own 
knowledge of what legal rights they have. 

So we have devoted an additional $25 
million to the demand for respect to le- 
gal services. The estimates we received 
from the American Bar Association show 
that $90 million would be necessary to 
do the neighborhood legal services job 
properly. The President, in his Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., speech, made a great point 
of the need for furnishing legal services. 
So we have tried to come somewhat 
closer to the need, and have allocated 
$50 million—just enough to fund exist- 
ing programs and applications on hand 
as of July 1, 1966. 

We have moved in another area—that 
of unemployment and underemploy- 
ment—with a twofold approach. On 
one hand, we have sought to deal with 
problems endemic to the ghettos that 
exist in practically every city of any 
size—not just big cities like New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, San 
Francisco, and Los Angeles, but many 
smaller cities as well. 

The ghetto situation presents a prob- 
lem in which the poor are surrounded 
with an environment of poverty, a de- 
pressed environment which does not en- 
gender any interest in improving one’s 
own condition. We feel very deeply that 
a great deal can be done by the poor 
themselves to improve their own en- 
vironment through work of various 
kinds—neighborhood cleanup work, re- 
pair of slum buildings, and perhaps some 
new construction. 

We feel strongly that this is the best 
way for them to learn because, while 
they are learning skills which can bring 
them basic and regular employment, they 
are also improving their local neighbor- 
hood environments. 

We have therefore inaugurated a spe- 
cial impacts program for urban areas 
in which there are large concentrations 
of low-income people. We have provided 
$150 million for this purpose, an amount 
which is an absolute minimum if we are 
to make any remote dent in the ghetto 
problem. 

Under a second, correlative approach— 
through an amendment which came to 
be called rather popularly in our com- 
mittee the Scheuer amendment—named 
after the Representative who originated 
the provision in the other body—we also 
provide for training for adults in sub- 
professional and service fields. In these 
areas employment is readily available to 
those who can obtain some special train- 
ing. We provide $75 million for this 
Purpose. 

These two training and employment 
programs are closely related and together 
involve approximately $225 million. 
When we comprehend the terribly de- 
pressing effect imposed by the sheer 
Physical conditions which exist in the 
ghettos, we begin to understand the 
validity of this kind of program. 

The Senate bill also provides a rather 
considerable increase in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps which, like Headstart, 
is considered to be one of the most popu- 
lar and acceptable components of the 
poverty program. This program deals 
both with in-school youths and with 
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school dropouts who might become 
troublesome to their community. 

The President’s budget called for $300 
million for this program. We have pro- 
vided $496 million. This would allow for 
91,000 additional opportunities in the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps as against an 
estimated demand of 400,000 placements 
requested. The total target population 
for this program is about 1.8 million 
youths, of whom approximately 1 million 
are no longer in school or are dropouts. 

These are the salient areas which 
make this bill different from the House 
bill. We did not proceed in an improv- 
ident or a cavalier way in this matter. 
Rather, we marked up the bill in the 
amounts which we believe to be strictly 
necessary, and we did this after many 
hearings and exhaustive debate in the 
committee. We believe this action to be 
required by the situation. 

It should be no surprise to anyone who 
knows that we are dealing with endemic 
poverty affecting 35 million Americans, 
that after looking at each item solely 
from the standpoint of what was re- 
quired and what could be effectively 
used, we came to the conclusion that 
something over $2.4 billion was needed. 

Those were the figures which we agreed 
to in full committee—with very heavy 
votes, generally speaking, on each tem 
as being absolutely necessary for the 
antipoverty program. We were cogni- 
zant of the general feeling in Congress 
that we had to cut the figures to the bone 
and that we could not, at a time when 
we are fighting inflationary and other 
forces which trouble our economy, do 
everything we would like to do. This 
was the figure we felt to be required. 

The program is not a lush program in 
any case. In no case does it have any 
margin. In every case it provides far 
less than not only the existing demand, 
but also the potential demand necessary 
to deal with the fundamental poverty 
conditions involved. 

I want the Senate to understand that 
in considering this bill, we proceeded 
with great circumpsection, effort, and 
self-discipline. We present these figures 
to the Senate and we are, pursuant to 
our duty, prepared to defend these fig- 
ures in every instance, 

I would also like to make a few obser- 
vations concerning the situation which 
exists in the country as it relates to the 
poverty program, I shall first deal with 
the issue of unemployment. 

It is the unbelievably shocking and 
dramatic incidence of unemployment 
which is the first and most striking phe- 
nomenon which we find in the poverty 
areas which are involved in this program. 

There, the rate of unemployment is 
many times the national average. For 
example, when one considers the cause 
of the riots which have just occurred in 
the Hunter’s Point area of San Francisco, 
the first and most salient condition 
which the people in that area com- 
plained about was the fact that their rate 
of unemployment is basically twice the 
national average. 

If the national average is roughly 4 
percent, or a little under, their average 
is about 8 percent. 
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When we consider young people, peo- 
ple under 22 years of age, we invariably 
get a figure three and four times as large 
as the national average. The average 
rate of unemployment in those ghetto 
and poor areas runs approximately 15 
to 17 percent for young people. 

When we consider the case of young 
girls, that figure again doubles. It is 
close to 25 or 30 percent. In some of 
these ghetto areas, the percentage of un- 
employment is as much as 39 percent. 
In some areas in which we have had 
riots, the incidence of unemployment is 
almost 4 out of every 10 people able to 
work. 

It seems to me that this is a root cause 
for poverty and also a root cause for dis- 
order and violence, which we cannot 
overlook except at our great peril. This 
is, fundamentally and sociologically, the 
No. 1 fact in respect to everything which 
we are trying to do in the antipoverty 
program. 

A second point I would like to make 
concerns what so many are talking about 
as the white backlash. I am being ques- 
tioned about this constantly. Do I think 
there is a white backlash? I am a rather 
well-known and ardent civil rights law 
advocate. I have fought many legisla- 
tive struggles for equal opportunity and 
to redress injustices which are premised 
upon racial considerations. So I have 
been a logical object of this kind of ques- 
tioning. Is there such a backlash? Do 
the results in primary elections in Mary- 
land and Georgia, and elsewhere, indi- 
cate that there is such resentment on 
the part of the majority of the whites 
in this country? Are the slogans of 
demagogs and the demonstrations of 
violence on the part a small but vocal 
minority of Negroes sufficient to cause 
resentment in the rest of the community 
and to materially affect public policy, 
legislation, and so forth? 

There is no question that such a feel- 
ing exists. It is most regrettable. 
Whenever we fail to legislate because of 
resentment rather than considering the 
need to redress injustices which exist, as 
we so failed on the civil rights bill last 
week—notwithstanding that a majority 
of Senators were for it—when we legis- 
late improvidently or unwisely for similar 
reasons, as I think we did in the fracas 
on the appropriation for the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, then 
we do not fulfill our duty. 

I am sad to state that that implication 
exists. What it will mean in terms of 
public tranquillity has to be devel- 
oped. Nevertheless, those especially af- 
fected; namely, the minority groups, 
have got to use restraint and wisdom. 

Indeed, I have urged the great major- 
ity of American Negroes to demonstrate 
in an open and direct way their com- 
plete rejection of the path of violence 
as the path toward greater social jus- 
tice, opportunity, and to the redress of 
the legitimate grievances and repressions 
which their people have endured. I am 
rather hopeful that this approach will 
catch on, will happen, and will have a 
strong effect. When that is done, the 
ae climate will have had its 
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The disappointment which has been 
engendered has been very great. I 
would consider it the height of folly to 
compound it now by shortchanging the 
country in terms of its needs, or to short- 
change a program like this, which moves 
so directly to meet those needs. It is 
just this program which can bring about 
a climate of feeling and opinion by mi- 
norities that will be most conducive to 
restoring confidence to the country in 
this whole movement, which for a very 
long time, until it encountered hard 
times this year, was a most extraordi- 
nary example of self-discipline and of 
statesmanship, especially on the part of 
the Negro people. 

There is real, grinding difficulty in the 
areas which are covered by the bill. 
This is the one program that has directly 
zeroed in to deal in the most practical 
way with those difficulties. We can 
never forget the experience we had in 
New York after the very hot summer of 
1964 and in the summer of 1965, when 
programs of direct assistance to the poor, 
like those which we are discussing today, 
came into focus and into operation in 
congested, ghetto areas like Harlem. 
Neither can we forget the tremendous 
effect they had upon young people, who 
could get something to do, find some- 
where to go, for the first time. They 
could turn their hands to work with 
some sense of belonging in a group, such 
as a community action program engaged 
in local cleanup of lots, streets, rat-in- 
fested tenements, and so on. Such ac- 
tivity built morale in that community in 
an unparalleled way and, indeed, ma- 
terlally changed the prospects and the 
situation, so that 1965, which was ex- 
pected to be a very hot and violent sum- 
mer, turned out to produce a fairly calm 
situation in Harlem. In my judgment, 
this program had its effects again in 
1966, by keeping Harlem out of the cli- 
mate which we found in Watts and other 
areas of the country where there has 
been grave difficulty and grave danger 
to the body politic. 

Many of us haye talked about a Mar- 
shall plan for Americans as being the 
most practical, the most direct way to 
provide employment, training, and help 
in securing opportunities for personal 
dignity and in curing the tremendous 
evils and injustices of a century of re- 
pression which had been imposed upon 
10 percent of our population and which 
numbers, in consequence, an inordinate 
proportion of the poor who are reached 
by the antipoverty program. 

Here is an opportunity to help in the 
most constructive, hardheaded way, 
without becoming involved in all the con- 
stitutional questions and questions of the 
organization of communities which we 
1 into in the debate on the civil rights 
bill. 

We must not fail in this endeavor. I 
see no excuse whatever for our failing. 
Frankly, I find it difficult to see how 
those who might have taken other posi- 
tions on the civil rights bill on grounds 
of social or economic policy, or even con- 
stitutional policy, could fail to turn to 
and help the antipoverty effort as being 
one in which all agree there are no such 
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implications aside from those for the im- 
provement of improving the health, 
skills, opportunities, and environments of 
the poor and the depressed of the United 
States. 

I hope that whatever may be our de- 
bates in the ensuing days on the desira- 
bility of such a program or the amount of 
money which is in a particular program, 
one basic thing will be clear: That the 
antipoverty program is the way to im- 
prove conditions, to correct injustices, 
and to fortify and strengthen order and 
tranquillity in our Nation. This is a 
principle which certainly is generally ac- 
cepted by all concerned. 

Finally, Mr. President, one other thing 
that I think is critically important in 
this matter, which Members will be 
thinking about, is the size of the pro- 
gram as compared with the budget, fis- 
cal, and economic situation in the coun- 
try. I explained in great detail for that 
reason, Mr. President, why we went 
through the program as carefully as we 
did, the conditions under which we voted, 
and the authorizations for the sums we 
eventually felt to be proven and required 
by the program. 

We think we have now brought the 
amount down to the point where it is 
both fiscally and substantively appro- 
priate in terms of dealing with the prob- 
lems of poverty. 

Mr. President, at this point I feel en- 
titled to ask of the people of our Nation, 
we who have the. highest standard of 
living on earth, we who have 50 percent 
of the industrial production of all man- 
kind, we, who at such a sacrifice in blood 
and treasure are today the defenders of 
freedom for all mankind: Can we do less 
than what our committee considers to be 
a basic minimum in alleviating the op- 
pressiveness of poverty for so many peo- 
72071 million people -in our own home- 

an 

Have we not a right to say that, hav- 
ing put the program in balance in full 
respect for our fiscal situation, we are 
now prepared and must be prepared as 
a matter of basic morality to pay what 
it takes? I have explained many times 
my problems, suggestions, and ideas as 
to the dynamics of our struggle in Viet- 
nam for peace, but essentially I am for 
it. I think it is an expenditure from 
the Treasury of our country for our 
future freedom and security. 

But, as a country with our power, we 
must, if need be, be prepared to accept 
a modest across-the-board tax increase 
rather than forgo what in basic moral- 
ity, decency, and honor needs to be done 
by our Nation in alleviating the oppres- 
sion of the poor. That is the plea I 
would like to make to all of my colleagues 
and to the people of our Nation. If I 
know our people and my colleagues, and 
I think I do, they will not be deaf to this 
kind of morality. 

Mr. President, I now wish to make a 
few observations on one aspect of the 
program, and then I shall make some 
further general observations with respect 
to the objections which some Senators 
have taken in their individual views and 
criticisms. 

First, Mr. President, I wish to point 
out that the other body placed a very 
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substantial amount of resources in the 
so-called title I programs. ‘These pro- 
grams include the Job Corps, the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, and the special 
impact program, which I have described 
as aimed at the rehabilitation of the 
ghetto through the labor of the poor 
themselves. The other body placed 
rather heavy emphasis on that type pro- 
gram. The other body correspondingly 
underemphasized the so-called com- 
munity action agency program, which we 
in the Senate committee strongly sup- 
port as the basic self-help program. 

As we have a great belief in the poor 
participating in the management and 
conduct of self-help programs, which we 
consider to be the basic policy of the 
Congress, we felt strongly that that 
approach should be buttressed and 
supported. 

Thus, we added some money to the 
community action programs in the ways 
which I have described: in health cen- 
ters, legal services, and in Headstart, all 
of which are community action pro- 


grams. 

Now, Mr. President, it is necessary as 
we appraise our progress since the ini- 
tiation of the program to see whether 
the community action aspects are a suc- 
cess. I am glad to report that they are. 

More than 700 community action agen- 
cies now conduct programs. That is 400 
more than last year. These have re- 
ceived over 2,200 project grants, and over 
4 million people in the poverty category 
have been reached. 

Moreover, the community action agen- 
cies are no longer seen as a political 
threat by the city halls of the country. 
The Conference of Mayors in Dallas, 
Tex., recently endorsed the community 
action concept. Their resolution states 
that umbrella agencies which run the 
community action efforts in various 
municipalities should have “broadly 
representative governing boards includ- 
ing those affected by the program.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the resolution 
adopted at the annual meeting of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors, June 15, 1966, 
held at Dallas, Tex., in which the “re- 
solve” clause reads as follows: 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Conference calls upon the President and 
Congress to expand the community action 
program through local umbrella-type agen- 
cies which should: (a). have broadly rep- 
resentative governing boards including those 
affected by the program, representatives of 
local government and civic groups having an 
interest in the program; and (b) have full 
authority to coordinate and approve all ac- 
tivities funded by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity at the local level, 


I emphasize the use of the word “ex- 
pand”. 

A further resolution states: 

Be it further resolved, That the Conference 
urges the President and Congress to recog- 
nize the severe deficiency in funds to meet 
program levels already established in the 
major centers of poverty and to support 
a $250 million supplementary appropriation 
to bring the p to the level authorized 
in the original legislation. 


It is this kind of recommendation 


which motivated our committee in the 
action which it took. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion of the conference of mayors was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

COMMUNITY ACTION AND POVERTY 

Whereas, the persistence of poverty in our 
nation is a matter of grave concern to all 
public officials; and 

Whereas, 87% of the poor no longer live on 
farms and nearly 60% live in cities; and 

Whereas, earmarking of community action 
program funds for our national programs as 
proposed by Congress would reduce the flexi- 
bility and the funds available to local 
agencies, 

Whereas, nearly all of the cities in the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors have organized a com- 
munity action program under the provisions 
of the Economic Opportunity Act; and 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the 
Conference calls upon the President and Con- 
gress to expand the community action pro- 
gram through local umbrella-type agencies 
which should: (a) have broadly representa- 
tive governing boards including those affected 
by the program, representatives of local gov- 
ernment and civic groups having an interest 
in the program; and (b) have full authority 
to coordinate and approve all activities 
funded by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity at the local level. 

Be it further resolved, That the Conference 
urges the President and Congress to direct 
that the community action program shall 
afford: (a) maximum flexibility for local 
Officials to develop and manage the various 
components of the Economic Opportunity 
Act according to locally determined priori- 
ties; and (b) improved coordination among 
federal agencies by OEO which will provide 
workable guarantees that preference will be 
given to those programs approved by local 
community action agencies. 

Be it further resolved, That the Conference 
urges the President and Congress to recog- 
nize the severe deficiency in funds to meet 
program levels already established in the 
major centers of poverty and to support a 
$250 million supplementary appropriation to 
bring the program to the level authorized in 
the original legislation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, now I 
should like to make some reference to 
the major objections which have been 
made by my colleagues on the Republi- 
can side of the aisle to certain aspects of 
the program. 

The first objection is that under the 
present condition of the economy, it 
would add to inflation to increase the 
program by some $750 million over the 
President’s request. But the Office of 
Economic Opportunity’s figures, to which 
I have referred, show that more money 
is needed. Moreover, morality dictates 
that we must do with some decency what 
is required to combat the poverty situa- 
tion in this country, especially at such a 
critical time of racial tensions, when so 
many minorities in the country would be 
within this class of the poor who will be 
reached. It is my deep belief that we 
should do what it takes and that we shall 
have to deal with the problems of in- 
flation in other ways—and I have de- 
scribed them on many an occasion—in- 
cluding, if necessary, an across-the- 
board tax increase for the Vietnam war, 
rather than by shortchanging the poor 
of this Nation and thereby further en- 
dangering domestic tranquillity. 

In addition, let me point out that on 
any kind of longer range basis, if we re- 
habilitate those who are poor so that 
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they may become wage earners, we will 
get back an infinitely greater amount in 
terms of the gross national product and 
the productivity of the country than we 
will expend on this Federal aid. That, 
I think, is an extremely important, long- 
term view of the antipoverty program. 

Another point which has been raised 
by some of my colleagues concerns the 
jurisdiction of the OEO and whether its 
activities should not be reassigned to 
other and more specialized departments 
of the Government, for example, the Job 
Corps sent to the Department of Labor, 
and the Headstart program to the Office 
of Education in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Superficially—and I do not say this 
invidiously—that would seem to be ex- 
actly the right thing to do. I thought 
that myself at first. Certainly I wanted 
to look at it carefully when we went into 
the markup of the antipoverty bill. But, 
after hearing all the evidence and con- 
sidering the facts, I came to the conclu- 
sion that at this stage, it would be very 
unwise, because the degree of alertness 
in driving forward with the programs, 
the degree of interest which needs to be 
engendered upon the local level, the viv- 
idness and the drama of the war on pov- 
erty itself, the raising of the ability of 
the poor themselves to administer the 

programs—and that is the fundamental 
tenet of the whole antipoverty pro- 
gram—are better maintained by keeping 
the program under separate administra- 
tion. I became thoroughly convinced we 
would make a great mistake to lop off 
some aspects of the work from the OEO 
at this time, and that we would be better 
advised during this next 1-year period, 
and we will be back again next year 
making authorizations in the same com- 
mittee to lay the bedrock upon which 
these programs can rest. 

That is what this is all about. 

I might say that in the way of adminis- 
tration, transfer would not accomplish 
terribly much. It would not be impor- 
tant in comparison with what we would 
lose in making the program most ef- 
fective for the poor themselves. 

It is for that reason, Mr. President, I 
hope we will not, for the present—and I 
emphasize the words “for the present“ 
disturb that situation. 

The third point which is made in the 
various dissenting views is that salary 
levels are too high in the OEO. 

Well, in the first place, the fact that 
people work on poverty does not mean 
that they do not have to have skills, 
that we do not want them honest, or that 
we do not want them to make a living. 
On the contrary, that is the very thing 
we want, so that they will have their 
heads clear to work with the difficulties 
that anyone knows they will have who 
has had any experience along this line— 
particularly Senators—within the local 
frame of reference in which they will 
ae to work. They will have very tough 

ops. 

What we did do, in an effort to meet 
something of that view, was to require 
that salaries be set in accordance with 
amounts paid for comparable services in 
that geographic area, and to require pub- 
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lic disclosure of all persons whose salaries 
were $10,000 a year or more. 

We feel that since this program is re- 
viewed yearly, both in the authorizing 
and appropriations processes, we have 
put in a satisfactory protection in respect 
of salary levels. At the same time I 
think it would be a fearful mistake to 
thwart the efforts of the agency to get 
the best, most capable, dedicated, and 
honest people to administer a program 
of such sensitivity, where mistakes and 
excesses could be so damaging and dis- 
astrous to the Nation’s self-respect. 

Finally, some of my colleagues—par- 
ticularly one of my colleagues who has 
been of tremendous help, the Senator 
from California [(Mr. MurpnHy]—have 
been concerned about political manipu- 
lation of the people who are poor who 
could so easily be imposed upon under 
this program. The Senator from Cali- 
fornia has consequently advanced the 
idea of applying the Hatch Act to every- 
one drawing the major part of his salary 
from funds coming out of the Federal 
Government’s antipoverty program. 

Iam very sympathetic to that view, but 
I believe that after all the “give and take” 
which goes on in committee, we have 
come to a fair solution of the problem. 

On the one hand, people like the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Murpxy] and 
myself are deeply concerned about the 
dangers of political abuse of the program 
and, on the other hand, we want the poor 
to be involved, we want the community 
leaders involved. It is probably more 
than one can ask that this kind of in- 
volvement could be achieved in total in- 
sulation from normal political life. 

I am convinced that it would cost us 
perhaps a good many desirable people if 
we absolutely and strictly “Hatched” 
everybody, as the saying goes. So, we 
have come to a middle ground where the 
Hatch Act applies as to all employees of 
the “umbrella” agencies, but does not 
cover those in the delegate agencies 
except in connection with their official 
duties carried out in connection with the 
antipoverty program. 

I think that is a fair compromise. I 
believe the committee has gone a very 
long way to answer the legitimate and 
proper objections to this danger in the 
program. 

I thank the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania, floor manager of the bill, for his 
unfailing courtesy and cooperation with 
me and all of us on the minority side in 
the very difficult and lengthy considera- 
tions in dealing with a bill of this kind. 

I think I have given a fair presentation 
of why I feel as I do and why I shall help 
him defend the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. I have tried to give some of the 
answers to the arguments which have 
been raised by some of my own colleagues, 
‘questions which were legitimate, and as 
to which there has been some difficulty. 

I hope that this assertion of our tradi- 
tional American quality of decency will 
be fulfilled by passage of the bill sub- 
stantially as we have brought it to the 
floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

‘Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 
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Mr. CLARK. I should like to express 
my very deep appreciation to the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
ranking minority member of the full 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
for his hard work and assistance in 
guiding this bill through the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee. 

Throughout the hearings and in the 
extensive and somewhat controversial 
markup sessions, the Senator from New 
York was an intelligent critic and good 
friend to those who were determined to 
pursue with all vigor the war on poverty. 
Many of the provisions in the bill as it 
comes to the floor resulted from sugges- 
tions made by the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits]. Those provisions, in 
my judgment, strengthen the bill. 

I am particularly grateful to the Sen- 
ator from New York for his willingness 
to come here to open the debate on the 
bill, when, due to circumstances beyond 
my control, I was unable to be here at 
the end of the morning hour. Although 
I did not hear his entire address, I am 
advised that it was a strong endorsement 
8 the bill, and for this I am also grate- 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call the rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege, as floor manager, to bring be- 
fore the Senate the 1966 amendments to 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

When the Economic Opportunity Act 
was first passed in August 1964, the 
declaration of purpose contained the fol- 
lowing words: 

The United States can achieve its full eco- 
nomic and social potential as a nation only 
if every individual has the opportunity to 
contribute to the full extent of his capabil- 
ity and to participate in the workings of our 
society. It is therefore the policy of the 
United States to eliminate the paradox of 
poverty in the midst of plenty in this na- 
tion, by opening to everyone the opportunity 
to live in decency and dignity. It is the 
purpose of this Act to strengthen, supple- 
ment, and coordinate the efforts in further- 
ance of that policy. 


The objective of the war on poverty 
should be to provide equal economic op- 
portunity for the 35 million Americans 
who do not now have that opportunity. 
It is the purpose of these amendments 
to advance that cause. Sargent Shriver, 
the able Director of the war on poverty, 
said not long ago that if Congress and 
the people of the United States would 
cooperate in a wholehearted effort to end 
poverty, the job could be done in 10 
years. I share that belief. This bill is 
an effort to move toward that end. 

The accomplishments of the program, 
in 2 short years, are heartwarming and 
significant. 

Preliminarily, let it be noted that the 
United States of America is the first na- 
tion in history to dedicate its resources 
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to the goal of eliminating poverty. In- 
deed, a generation ago, such a thought 
would have been derided even by the 
most compassionate. I believe it was 
the extraordinary surge of prosperity in 
this country after World War II which 
aroused the imagination and the vision 
of many of our leading citizens as to the 
possibilities of, for the first time in re- 
corded history, eliminating conditions 
which had come to be accepted as 
chronic, persistent, and ineradicable in 
every civilization. 

However, we have before us a vision 
which can become a reality, if Congress 
will do its part. This bill places before 
Congress the challenge—a challenge 
which I hope will be accepted—to elimi- 
nate misery, disease, inadequate housing, 
unequal job opportunities, illiteracy, and 
all the other curses which presently beset 
35 million Americans. 

During the short 2 years since the 
passage of the act, the war on poverty 
has affected the lives of more than 4 
million. 

Here are some of the significant steps 
which had been taken by the close of 
fiscal year 1966. 

The 106 Job Corps training centers 
were in operation as compared to 47 at 
the end of fiscal year 1965. 

The 1,477 separate Neighborhood 
Youth Corps projects had been approved, 
providing work and training opportu- 
nities for 528,000 young men and women, 
an increase over the prior year of more 
than 100 percent in the number of proj- 
ects in operation and of 90 percent in the 
amount of work training provided. 

More than 700 community action 
agencies were conducting diversified 
antipoverty programs directed toward 
the particular poverty disabilities in each 
local community. This compares with 
only 300 such programs in operation at 
the end of the prior fiscal year. A num- 
ber of programs for migratory and sea- 
sonal agricultural workers have been 
funded, through 119 separate component 
grants as compared to 75 such compo- 
nents funded in fiscal year 1965. 

Over 17,000 individual and 391 coop- 
erative loans had been made in the rural 
loan program, an increase of 55 percent 
and 377 percent respectively. 

One thousand six hundred and ninety- 
two small business loans were made, ag- 
gregating $17,251,184, compared with 
only 159 loans aggregating $1,765,350. 

All 50 States, the District of Columbia, 
and 3 U.S. territories were conduct- 
ing adult basic education programs 
having more than 200,000 participants, 
compared with only 38,000 participants 
in 14 States a year earlier. 

Two hundred and seventy-four work- 
experience projects had been established 
for about 114,000 persons having an esti- 
mated 346,000 dependents, compared 
with 164 projects for 89,000 participants 
having an estimated 273,000 dependents 
at the end of the earlier year. 

There were 3,342 VISTA volunteers in 
training or in the field, compared with 
1,053 volunteers at the end of fiscal 1965. 

In addition to this expansion, new 
programs such as legal services, which 
provides for lawyers for the poor in more 
than 100 communities, and Upward 
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Bound, which helps promising students 
from impoverished families to enter col- 
lege, had been undertaken and were 
showing substantial success, 

These are, indeed, significant accom- 
plishments which have received consid- 
erably less public attention than they 
deserve. Yet the most significant side 
of the war on poverty is not what has 
been done, but what remains to be done. 
Thus less than 25 percent of the Nation’s 
35 million poor have been reached. Less 
than 30 percent of poor children from 
3 to 5 years of age were affected last year 
by Project Headstart. Only 10 per- 
cent of the 5.4 million elderly poor and 
less than 15 percent of those who live 
in impoverished rural areas have been 
helped. 

Although there were about 600,000 
school dropouts 16 to 21 years last year, 
the poverty programs, primarily the Job 
Corps and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, reached only one-quarter of this 
number. 

The need to accelerate and expand the 
program is clear. The committee be- 
lieves that the human and financial re- 
sources required to do so can be readily 
provided. What is needed is the will to 
get on with the task, the willingness to 
accept the cost of the accelerated and 
progressively higher levels of activity 
which are clearly required. 

The total antipoverty effort is in this 
shape: The demand of our poor people 
for assistance far exceeds the supply of 
service which has thus far been avail- 
able. We cannot, of course, meet all 
the needs at once; nevertheless, we must 
provide for substantial input, and that 
is what the bill is intended to do. 

The bill, which is the pending busi- 
ness, makes a significant increase in the 
request for authorization sent to Con- 
gress by the administration. In the 
opinion of a large majority of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
the administration bill was merely a 
holding action. At best, it could be 
viewed as stopping progress short; at 
worst, as contemplating a slowing down 
or a deterioration of the war on poverty. 

As a result of 4 packed days of 
hearings, and markup sessions in the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
which extended for several weeks, the 
committee has reported a clean bill in- 
corporating administration recommend- 
ations wherever possible, but not hesitat- 
ing to go beyond these recommendations 
and to include innovations which testi- 
mony indicated were desirable. 

In four particular areas the commit- 
tee expanded programs which were in 
operation but were not authorized at a 
level we believed to be desirable. 

The first of those programs deals with 
employment, and employment particu- 
larly in urban areas having large concen- 
tration of low-income people. It has be- 
come a truism to say that the best way 
to get out of the poverty status is to get 
a job and hold it and to move up on the 
employment ladder until one is able to 
support himself and his family in some 
dignity and decency. 

At the suggestion of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], and his 
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colleague [Mr. Javits] the committee 
added to the administration bill $150 mil- 
lion to be used for activities specifically 
designed to improve employment oppor- 
tunities and the environment in which 
the poverty stricken now live, 

The unemployment problem, little ap- 
preciated in the past, but now becoming 
increasingly clear, is simply this: unem- 
ployment in poverty areas with a high 
concentration of low-income families, ex- 
ceeds by many times both national and 
local rates of unemployment. Indeed, in 
the ghettos of America inadequate job 
opportunities is one of the major causes 
of continuing poverty. This bill would 
provide funds and programs to help rem- 
edy that condition. 

We also included the program, initially 
proposed by Representative SCHEUER, of 
New York, to provide for training and 
employment of adults in subprofessional 
public service fields—areas where em- 
ployment beckons to those qualified, and 
where the services rendered to the coun- 
try could be vastly improved if subpro- 
fessional tasks were performed by indi- 
viduals from the poverty-stricken areas 
who have been trained to perform them 
thus freeing professionals to perform 
those tasks which only they can perform. 

In addition, the bill calls for a substan- 
tial increase in funds for the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has been, and I think most 
would agree, a successful program. 

The second area where the committee 
has increased the authorization and en- 
couraged the expansion of programs, 
is in the field of health. Upon the ini- 
tiative of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] $100 million 
additional authorization has been in- 
cluded to provide 50 neighborhood 
health centers which would provide com- 
prehensive family oriented programs for 
the poor. That the poor have far greater 
health problems than others needs no 
documentation. Nor is documentation 
needed to show that poverty and ill 
health compound one another. The 
problem is one of resources and the 
availability of services. Health services 
for the poor should be readily available 
to them in an efficient manner some- 
where near where they live. They can 
be so provided at a relatively modest 
cost. This bill calls for the creation of 
about 50 centers, of which 3 are now in 
operation, with 5 having been funded 
but not open. 

This program, if enacted by Congress, 
will permit a major breakthrough. Even 
though it will not be possible to fund all 
the health centers which are needed, it 
will make a modest start toward meeting 
the total demand, estimated at about 400 
such centers. 

The third area where the committee 
has expanded the program suggested by 
the administration is Project Headstart. 
This has been one of the great successes 
of the poverty program. It is a program 
which gives preschool children, ages 3 
to 5, from poverty-stricken families, a 
headstart so that when they enter kin- 
dergarten or the first grade they will not 
be so disadvantaged when compared with 
their classmates who have had a much 
better preparation. 
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This program is not just an educa- 
tional program, it is directed at the whole 
child. It deals with the family of the 
poverty-stricken youngster in order to 
change the environment from which he 
comes. It also tries to assure that he or 
she has adequate health and dental care, 
and that he or she is taught the rudi- 
ments of personal hygiene. Thus the 
present Director of the Headstart pro- 
gram is not an educator, but a pediatri- 
cian, and to me this seems wise. 

The Headstart program, for which the 
administration requested $327 million, 
has been increased by the committee to 
$527 million—$200 million more than re- 
quested. This additional authorization 
is based on the success of and need for 
Headstart. It recognizes the fact that 
there are more than 2.5 million poor 
children in the 3- to 5-year age group 
who, were it not for Headstart, would 
never be reached. It recognizes the fact 
that efforts to make up at a later age 
what Headstart provides can only be un- 
dertaken at very much higher costs. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
estimates that full-year program appli- 
cations for Headstart will involve 400,- 
000 children, or more. The proposed in- 
crease will not be enough to cover this. 
It will, however, be enough to permit 
programs for 328,000 children for a full 
year. In addition, 550,000 children will 
be able to join 8-week summer programs. 

The fourth area where the committee 
has expanded the administration's re- 
quests is for legal services. This pro- 
gram, which has the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the American Bar Association, 
the National Legal Aid and Defenders 
Association, and other legal groups, has 
already won enthusiastic support from 
the poor. 

Legal services can attack many of the 
roots of poverty, at low cost, and in a 
manner which will reduce other costs of 
assistance. 

The administration budgeted $25 mil- 
lion authorization for this program. 

The committee thought it was inade- 
quate and doubled it. 

These, then, are the four major areas 
where the committee increased the ad- 
ministration’s requests. 

I turn now to some analysis of the re- 
quested authorization. The total asked 
is $2.496 billion as opposed to an ad- 
ministration request of $1.75 billion. 

The committee believes that the larger 
sum will little more than meet the mini- 
mum needs and reasonable expectations 
of the poor. The smaller request sent 
down by the administration was the 
ceiling imposed by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the purpose of bringing in 
a lower overall budget figure. 

It was developed at the hearings that 
the OEO itself had asked for a substan- 
tially higher figure—indeed, a figure 
about the same as that which the com- 
mittee now recommends. But, largely 
because of the extraordinary cost of the 
war in Vietnam, the administration cut 
back on this request. 

There are a number of estimates cur- 
rent as to what the war in Vietnam is 
costing the American people each month. 

ardless of which figure one takes— 
ad I personally prefer the middle one of 
$2.5 billion a month—the poverty bill 
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amounts to about the cost of 1 month of 
the war in Vietnam, and the excess over 
the President’s budget called for by the 
authorization in the bill would pay for 
about 10 days of the war in Vietnam. 

Stated somewhat differently, the cost 
of the requested authorization for 1 year 
of the war on poverty is less than one- 
tenth of this year’s cost of the Viet- 
namese war. We are spending twice that 
amount each year frantically racing to 
get to the moon before the Russians do. 

There are those who say that while we 
are escalating the war in Vietnam, we 
cannot escalate the war on poverty. Mr. 
President, because there are 35 million 
Americans in a poverty-stricken condi- 
tion, I do not agree with that. 

A commitment was made to those 35 
million Americans in August of 1964, 
when Congress first passed the Economic 
Opportunity Act, that this Nation would 
mobilize its human and financial re- 
sources to eliminate the paradox of pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty by opening to 
everyone the opportunity to live in de- 
cency and in dignity. 

Accordingly, I suggest that the bill 
raises the question of our national prior- 
ities. In raising such a question, it poses 
an even deeper challenge to the con- 
science of Members of the Senate. Our 
committee faced that challenge and that 
appeal of conscience. It concluded that 
it was its duty to bring about a bill which 
would meet the minimum needs of the 
poor and that then the Senate, in its wis- 
dom, would pass on this question of 
priorities. 

If it is felt that 10 days of the war in 
Vietnam is so important that we should 
cut the bill back to the figure suggested 
by the President, if it is felt that we 
cannot afford for 35 million Americans 
what we are spending in 1 month in 
Vietnam, if it is felt that it is more im- 
portant to continue to have American 
boys killed in the elephant grass and 
jungle of southeast. Asia than it is to do 
something effective for the people who 
live in our American ghettos, why, then, 
the Senate will cut back the bill, or even 
possibly defeat it, bringing this great ef- 
fort which has awakened the conscience 
of the American people to a grinding 
halt. The amount set forth in this bill 
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is what is needed and can be wisely 
spent; and I shall be prepared to de- 
fend that statement in detail as the 
debate proceeds. 

Nor is it the job of our committee to 
tell the administration how much to ask 
for in appropriations. There were 
plenty of precedents this year for the 
Congress, and for the Senate, to force 
on the administration, not only authori- 
zations, but appropriations, which it did 
not want and said it would not spend. 

So far as this bill is concerned, I would 
hope that the Senate would be prepared 
to take the first step to try to meet the 
minimum needs of 35 million Americans, 
authorizing the amount called for by the 
bill, and then leave it up to the Presi- 
dent, under the surveillance of the Ap- 
propriation Committees of both Houses, 
to determine how much of that minimum 
need the conscience of America requires 
to be spent. 

This bill contains only a 1-year au- 
thorization. Those who are directing 
the war on poverty will be back next year 
to seek another authorization and more 
appropriations. I hope the President, if 
national conditions are different or if 
changes are indicated, will recommend 
what is clearly required. 

This bill does, however, continue for 
that 1 year the 90-percent Federal 
contribution to three of the major pro- 
grams which are involved in the war on 
poverty: the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
various community action programs, and 
adult basic education. That rate of 
Federal contribution is continued for 
another year because it has become 
abundantly clear that neither the local 
communities nor the States have the 
financial resources to enable them to 
make a greater contribution than 10 per- 
cent to those programs. 

A breakdown and comparison of the 
allocations in the bill now under consid- 
eration are set forth in a chart entitled 
“Poverty Program: Administration, 
House, and Senate Committee Budget 
Proposals,” which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Poverty program administration, House and Senate committee budget proposals 
[In millions of dollars. Numbers in parentheses are subtotals) 
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Faun program administration, House and Senate committee budget proposals—Continued is conservation. Those centers range in 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, with 
respect to the major areas in title II, the 
community action program, which the 
committee increased from $944 million 
to $1.344 billion, the various suballoca- 
tions have not been spelled out in the 
bill itself, because it is the view of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and of 
the committee that maximum flexibility 
should be available in the community 
action part of the program in order to 
permit the varying needs of quite dif- 
ferent local communities to be met. 

Obviously, the kind of a community ac- 
tion program which will be run in the 
poverty-stricken areas in Appalachia will 
be different from the kind of programs 
which would be wise in Washington, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or 
Pittsburgh, 

Thus the report contains recommenda- 
tions for the suballocations, which the 
committee believes OEO will be wise to 
follow as guidelines. 

This raises the question of, How well 
has the program been operating? Can- 
dor compels one to admit that serious 
mistakes have been made in the admin- 
istration of this program, mistakes which 
I would believe were inevitable in view 
of the fact that the program is so new. 

It is the old question of whether it is 
better, if one has five things which he 
thinks ought to be done, to do only one 
of them and be sure he is right, or to do 
at least four of them, taking the cal- 
culated risk that the end results will be 
worth the risks. 

Congress decided, and I certainly agree 
with the decision, that it would take the 
latter course and avoid the supercaution 
of saving a few million dollars at the cost 
of depriving the poor of services which 
the philosophy of the act indicated were 
required. 

The committee does not expect this 
program to be perfect, and it is not per- 
fect. We want it to be workable and 
feasible. We are aware that many mis- 
takes have been made, and that more will 
be made. But in our judgment, those 
mistakes should not result in the cur- 
tailing of the program, nor in slackening 
of the determination of the American 
people to press forward in the war on 
poverty to ultimate success. 

The committee made one other policy 
determination. This bill came before our 
committee and subcommittee late in the 
calendar year, when the war on poverty 
was being operated on continuing reso- 


lutions permitting the administrators to 
spend each month at the same level as 
had been authorized and appropriated 
for in the previous fiscal year. We con- 
cluded, therefore, that this was not the 
time to engage in a massive oversight 
operation, to see if we could root out the 
many mistakes in administration which 
are unquestionably being made. It was 
our conclusion that we should pass the 
best bill we could get and then undertake 
a detailed investigation of the program, 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty, 
I pledge now that starting even before 
the end of this calendar year, the sub- 
committee—with an expanded staff, I 
hope—will engage in a comprehensive 
series of hearings across the country, to 
find out at the grassroots how well this 
program is going, what its deficiencies 
are, and what Congress should do to 
remedy them. I hope to receive authority 
from the Senate, through the able chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare [Mr. HILL], to contract 
for a study with a team of competent and 
experienced people who would come back 
and let us in Congress know, not later 
than the spring of next year, where this 
program needs revision, reorganization, 
and strengthening, starting at the office 
of the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, and running right on down 
to the ghettos of the large cities. 

I would hope that the Senate would 
agree with such appraisal, and would en- 
courage us—and fund us—to make that 
investigation once Congress adjourns. 

Now, before I close, just a few words 
about specific programs. 

The Job Corps, one of the most contro- 
versial of the programs, has been cut 
back, both by the President’s request and 
by the committee, to an authorization of 
$228 million, from the authorization of 
$310 million provided for fiscal 1966. 
That has been done largely because the 
initial programs of the Job Corps con- 
templated the construction or the leasing 
of Job Corps centers, which were very 
expensive. That work has now been 
done. During the last year, the number 
of centers has increased from 46 to 110. 
The number of high school dropouts who 
enlisted in the Job Corps has increased 
threefold during the last year. 

The centers where the Job Corps oper- 
ates are of three types. First are the 
conservation centers operated in areas 
where the primary work of the enrollees 


size, in terms of the number of indi- 
viduals enrolled, from 100 to 224 en- 
rollees. Second are urban centers for 
men, generally speaking near larger 
cities; each center enrolling from 750 to 

2,300 individuals. The third category 
are residential centers for women, where 
from 300 to 1,000 women are enrolled. 

Senators will remember that the ages 
for Job Corps enrollees are from 16 to 22. 
The amount authorized would enable the 
administrators to enroll 45,000 young 
people. The committee is recommend- 
ing, and the Director agrees, that en- 
rollees shall no longer be sent across the 
country, many miles from their homes, 
but that the enrollee shall be sent to a 
camp within the region of his or her own 
residence. 

A number of other amendments have 
been placed in the bill, requiring the Job 
Corps executives to follow through and 
see what happens to enrollees after they 
have been graduated from the camps; to 
improve the program of testing and 
screening prospective enrollees; to take 
administrative measures to separate the 
troublemakers from those of greater so- 
cial acceptability; to enable such trouble- 
makers to be separated from the Job 
Corps with less administrative difficulty; 
and to give careful consideration as to 
whether a more extensive series of phys- 
ical and mental examinations would be 
desirable, and whether it would be wise 
to fingerprint enrollees. 

Another change would provide that the 
legal services furnished Job Corps en- 
rollees accused of serious crime should 
not necessarily be those of a private law- 
yer retained to defend the enrollee, if 
there is available in the community an 
appropriate voluntary defender or free 
legal services organization which can do 
the job, give the enrollee adequate legal 
representation, and still save money for 
the taxpayers. 

I should point out that the program of 
the Secretary of Defense, to include in 
the draft some 40,000 additional young 
men who ordinarily would not be ac- 
cepted does not in any way impinge on 
or overlap with the Job Corps program. 
He has written me to this effect at my 
request in a letter dated August 26 of 
this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the letter printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 26, 1966. 

Hon, JOSEPH S, CLARK, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: You have asked what 
effect the Department of Defense program 
for accepting 40,000 currently disqualified 
men into military service this fiscal year will 
have upon the Job Corps. In my opinion, the 
new program of the Department of Defense 
will have no measurable effect upon the need 
for the Job Corps program or on the supply 
of potential applicants for that program. 

Military qualification standards are neces- 
sarily geared to the need to produce fully 
trainable and proficient members of the 
Armed Services in a reasonable period of 
time. The minimum written test score re- 
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quired to qualify for military service during 
periods of war or a national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress is specified under the 
law as a percentile score of 10 on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test. This score is 
roughly equivalent to a 5th grade level of 
educational achievement. The standards 
currently in effect require that those in- 
dividuals receiving relatively low scores on 
this test, between the 10th and 31st per- 
centiles, generally meet certain additional 
aptitude test standards. The effect of these 
standards, and of our medical and moral fit- 
ness standards for service, is to disqualify 
about 640,000 men in the age class currently 
reaching draft age, including about 250,000 
who are unfit solely because of failure on our 
written tests. 

In the current fiscal year our plan is to 
qualify about 40,000 of this 640,000 group of 
potential rejectees, by reducing certain of 
the supplementary aptitude test require- 
ments. Those who will become qualified un- 
der the revised standards will still have to 
receive a score of 10 on the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test and will have to establish 
their qualifications in one or two aptitude 
areas On the supplementary aptitude tests, 
These individuals will be accepted because 
we now have the training capability to as- 
sure that they can qualify as fully proficient 
servicemen. Our longer range plan begin- 
ning in Fiscal Year 1968 is to qualify up to 
100,000 men per year among those who re- 
ceive scores of 10 or higher on the AFQT 
or who haye minor physical defects. 

It is evident that our program can only 
serve to qualify a limited proportion of the 
population of youths currently being re- 
jected for military service. Under the 
planned program for Fiscal Year 1967 over 
200,000 of all 19-year-old men would still 
be disqualified for service due to failure on 
our written tests. Among all men in the 
age group 16-21 years, inclusive, nearly 1.2 
million would fail to meet these standards. 
Included among this group are men whose 
educational deficiencies are so severe that we 
could not reasonably count on bringing 
them up to an acceptable level of perform- 
ance eyen with our present training proce- 
dures. These are the young men who can 
be most benefited by the special educational 
and training programs offered in the Job 
Corps. They are the very youths who, with- 
out assistance, would perpetuate the vicious 
cycle of poverty in this country for an addi- 
tional generation. 

The Job Corps has already demonstrated 
that it can make a major contribution in the 
upgrading of these youths for military serv- 
ice as well as for productive work careers. 
Over one-fourth of Job Corps graduates have 
been enrolled in military service. 

There are certain other obvious contrasts 
between the population of youth being as- 
sisted under the Job Corps program and 
those who will become qualified for military 
service under our planned revision in stand- 
ards: 

The Job Corps enrolls youths beginning at 
age 16; 78 percent of those in the program in 
June 1966 enrolled in the ages 16-18, in- 
clusive. The minimum age of involuntary 
induction is currently age 19. 

The average reading ability of recent Job 
Corps enrollees was reported at the 4th grade 
level. In contrast, the minimum passing 
score of 10 under the Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cation Test corresponds to a 5th grade edu- 
cational achievement; all but a small per- 
centage of those who will be qualified under 
our revised standards will score better than 
this minimum level. 

The planned revision in qualification 
standards for military service will apply only 
to men; standards for enlistment of women 
are at a substantially higher level. The Job 
Corps enrolls women as well as men and at 
comparably lower levels. 
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In view of the above facts, it is clear that 
the Job Corps is absolutely essential to pro- 
vide a stepping stone to a productive work 
career to the many tens of thousands of 
young men in our country who need this 
assistance. I think it would be a great error 
if the announcement of the new Department 
of Defense program were to result in any 
reduction in the Administration’s request 
for support of the Job Corps. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. McNamara. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the con- 
cluding paragraph of that letter signed 
by Robert S. McNamara reads: 

In view of the above facts, it is clear that 
the Job Corps is absolutely essential to pro- 
vide a stepping stone to a productive work 
career to the many tens of thousands of 
young men in our country who need this 
assistance. I think it would be a great error 
if the announcement of the new Department 
of Defense program were to result in any 
reduction in the Administration's request for 
support of the Job Corps. 


Senators will note that, with respect to 
the Job Corps, we ask to have authorized 
the exact dollar amount which the ad- 
ministration requested. 

The Job Corps is a part of title I of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, as is the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, whose au- 
thorization has been increased by the 
committee from $300 million to $496 mil- 
lion, the amount approved by the House. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps is en- 
gaged in work-training activities for 
young people between the ages of 16 and 
21; 375,000 such youngsters have re- 
ceived special work training in the last 
fiscal year, and they operate in 3 
programs. 

One hundred and fifteen thousand of 
them are being trained while they are 
still going to school. 

Sixty thousand of them are either 
school dropouts or individuals who have 
completed their high school training but 
are still from underprivileged and pov- 
erty-stricken neighborhoods and have 
been unable to find gainful employment. 

An additional 200,000 youngsters were 
enrolled in summer programs last year. 

The additional moneys, $196 million, 
would enable the directors of the pro- 
gram to increase its size, so that 180,000 
young people in school could participate. 
The out-of-school program would be in- 
creased to 85,000. 

It is estimated that 91,000 more new 
jobs could be found under this expanded 
program than was contemplated by the 
administration request. 

The bill also provides that the services 
of this program would be available to 
high school students, starting at the 
ninth grade. It also provides for giving 
on-the-job training similar to that which 
is a part of the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. This useful innova- 
tion should make available to Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps trainees the facilities 
of private enterprise. 

There are other provisions in the bill 
to encourage participation of private or- 
ganizations in this program. The com- 
mittee has high hopes for this new effort 
to enlist the free enterprise system in the 
work of the Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

Also in title I, the committee provided 
for a series of special impact programs 
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for which the sum of $150 million has 
been authorized. This was at the sug- 
gestion of the two Senators from New 
York, Senators KENNEDY and Javits. 

There are four major areas in which 
such a program could catch hold and be 
of significant assistance to those in pov- 
erty. These areas are: assistance in 
economic, social, and physical redevelop- 
ment of the ghetto areas. The money 
will train and employ the residents of 
the poverty area in new career-type jobs, 
it will improve the services to the poor. 

Perhaps most important of all, Amer- 
ican free enterprise will be given a 
chance to participate more fully in the 
war on poverty. 

I am personally very much encouraged 
at the way in which American enterprise 
is moving into the war on poverty. I had 
the occasion yesterday to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news release 
concerning a program just started in the 
poverty area in north central Phila- 
delphia by one of our splendid drug firms, 
Smith, Klein & French, which has its 
Main office in that area. I hope that 
the leadership taken by this fine firm 
will be followed by many another large 
and small business enterprise in the ef- 
fort to make these special impact pro- 
grams in the ghetto areas a success. 

I turn now to title II which is the 
urban and rural community action title 
of the bill. As I noted earlier, the 
amount of the authorization has been in- 
8 from $944 million to $1,344 mil- 

on. 

This program is flexible, and it should 
be flexible because of the wide variation 
in local requirements. Therefore, the 
committee has not undertaken to ear- 
mark for the various programs which are 
currently being engaged in under the 
umbrella of the community action 
agency. 

The committee, however, has added to 
this title $100 million for the health cen- 
ters I mentioned earlier, $25 million more 
for legal services, $200 million more for 
Headstart, and $75 million more for the 
training of subprofessionals, sometimes 
known as the Scheuer amendment. Also 
in title II is $75 million, for what has 
been called the Nelson amendment, 
which funds work projects for adults in 
conservation, beautification, and natural 
resource development, one such project, 
a part of the beautification program, 
called Green Thumb, has been quite suc- 
cessful in assisting Mrs. Johnson’s efforts 
to beautify our highways. 

A number of other amendments are 
included in the title, of which perhaps 
the most important one was proposed by 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
(Mr. YarsoroucH]. It will increase the 
emphasis on poverty programs in rural 
areas. It appears that, while 43 percent 
of the 35 million Americans in poverty 
status live in rural areas only 15 percent 
of the funds have gone into such areas. 
The amendment will encourage the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and those who 
operate community action programs to 
put more money into rural areas. 

There are a number of other amend- 
ments, which I shall not stop now to 
refer to in detail. 
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However, one other matter does de- 
serve brief mention. The committee de- 
cided, by a divided vote, to transfer the 
adult basic education program to the 
Office of Education. The funding of that 
program will be coordinated between this 
bill and the primary and secondary edu- 
cation bill, which has now been reported 
by the committee and will be called up 
in the Senate after action on this legis- 
lation. 

Title III deals with special rural pro- 
grams. The amount of suggested au- 
thorization is $65 million, the same 
amount as recommended by the admin- 
istration. Twenty-eight million dollars 
of that sum will be for rural farm loans, 
and $37 million to meet the needs of 
migrant workers, with special emphasis 
on housing. 

The amount of loan limit permitted 
has been raised from $2,500 to $3,500, 
since experience has indicated that the 
lower sum is inadequate to be of help to 
many of those most in need. 

Title IV is a small program of $5 mil- 
lion, the same amount as recommended 
by the administration, which, provides 
services to enable the poor who are in a 
situation where they should get small 
business loans to get them. In the past, 
the small business program, with its of- 
fices in the business districts of cities, 
and with the personnel oriented to take 
care of the needs of small businessmen 
who are not in the poverty group did not 
reach the poverty group. It has been 
determined by experience that poor peo- 
ple who wish to operate small businesses 
and who live in poverty-stricken or ghet- 
to areas do not have any idea how to go 
about getting small business loans. The 
relatively small amount in the bill will 
provide for counseling services, which 
the committee and the OEO believe will 
be infinitely valuable. 

Title V, which is the work experience 
and training title, authorizes $160 mil- 
lion, the same amount as requested by 
the administration. I shall not dwell 
further on this program, although I 
should, of course, be glad to answer any 
questions which Senators may raise next 
week. 

Title VI is the administrative title of 
the bill. Here again the committee has 
authorized $17 million, which is what the 
administration. requested. When one 
considers the total authorization, I sug- 
gest that this amount for administrative 
expenses is quite modest. In this title, 
the committee provided for an assistant 
director for the elderly poor. This re- 
sulted from a strong plea made to the 
committee by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERSI, chairman 
of the Special Committee on Aging, sup- 
ported by the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. The 
committee felt that such an assistant 
director would be desirable and would 
assure that the elderly poor receive 
adequate consideration. 

Similarly, there are amendments deal- 
ing with improved liaison among many 
different Federal agencies involved in 
the poverty program. There is also an 
amendment dealing with the vexing 
problem of political activity and the ex- 
tent to which employees of the various 
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private and local agencies which are ad- 
ministering parts of the program, should 
be subject to the Hatch Act. 

I wish to pay my tribute to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
Murpuy], a member of both the sub- 
committee and the full committee, who 
had strong feelings in this regard. We 
debated just what sort of provision 
would be wisest and came to what I be- 
lieve is a sensible compromise. I would 
hope that the Senate would concur in 
the recommendations of the committee. 

The provision in the earlier act for a 
National Advisory Council has been re- 
vised and, I believe, strengthened. The 
vexing problem of salary limitations has 
been solved, again as a result of com- 
promise, in a manner which I hope the 
Senate will agree is desirable. It is re- 
strictive but should not result in the 
Director of OEO being unable to recruit 
and hold the type of personnel needed 
to make the program effective. 

Finally there is title VIII—VISTA, 
sometimes called the Domestic Peace 
Corps. The administration asked for $26 
million to continue this highly successful 
program. The House committee allotted 
$31 million. The administrators of OEO 
indicated they could wisely spend this 
amount. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
VISTA program, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement, which the com- 
mittee intended to have included in the 
report at the request of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse] and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], but 
which was inadvertently omitted, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PROPOSED COMMITTEE LANGUAGE RESPECTING 
VISTA TILE oF BILL 

The Committee believes that greater at- 
tention should be given to the coordination 
of VISTA programs with existing programs 
at the State and local level, as well as to the 
recruitment and training of VISTA volun- 
teers. The Committee feels that an active 
program of recruitment of people who have 
especially in rural areas knowledge of the 
conditions we are trying to improve, having 
lived their lives with these problems, would 
make the programs that we have enacted and 
are continuing more effective in meeting the 
needs. For example, it might be worthwhile 
to examine the feasibility of assigning VISTA 
volunteers to their home state or area. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the state- 
ment is important to the legislative his- 
tory on the bill. I have therefore incor- 
porated it in the Recorp at this point. It 
should receive the same weight as legisla- 
tive history as it would if it had been in- 
cluded in the report. 

Mr. President, I repeat, in conclusion, 
that the poverty program and its ad- 
ministration are far from perfect. Dis- 
turbing incidents have occurred in a 
few Job Corps camps which no one can 
excuse. Administrative mistakes have 
been made, but considering the fact that 
the war on poverty was launched only 
2 years ago, its performance is impres- 
sive. Its direction has been character- 
ized by vigor, imagination, and innova- 
tion. The continuation and expansion 
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of the war on poverty should have the 
support of every responsible American, 
and so, in my opinion, should Sargent 
Shriver, the able and dedicated admin- 
istrator of the program. 

We began the war on poverty to give 
hope to the hopeless poor—in San Fran- 
cisco, in Watts, in Harlem, in Philadel- 
phia—in every city, town, and hamlet 
across this country. Those hopes have 
grown. There are those today who have 
the dream of an honest, steady job; a 
decent place to live; a chance to educate 
their children—dreams they never had 
before. If we let these hopes and dreams 
come crashing down out of a false sense 
of priorities, all of us will be the losers. 


AUTHORITY TO RECEIVE MESSAGE 
FROM HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that during the ad- 
journment of the Senate, following to- 
day’s session, the Secretary of the Senate 
be authorized to receive the message 
from the House of Representatives on 
H.R. 17607, and that the bill be referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock noon on 
Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 13 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, October 3, 
1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 30, 1966: 


U.S. DISTRICT JUDGES 


William P. Copple, of Arizona, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Arizona to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 89- 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Timothy S. Hogan, of Ohio, to be U.S. 
district judge for the southern district of 
Ohio vice John W, Peck II, elevated, 

David S. Porter, of Ohio, to be U.S. dis- 
trict Judge for the southern district of Ohio 
to fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate, September 20, 1966: 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 

SESSIONS 

Austin L. Fickling, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be associate judge of the District of 
Columbia court of general sessions for the 
term of 10 years. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, of Illinois, to be 
Under Secretary of State. 

IN THE U.S. Navy 

Rear Adm. George W. Calver, Medical Corps, 
US. Navy (retired), for appointment to the 


grade of vice admiral, pursuant to article II, 
section 2, clause 2, of the Constitution. 
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Lt. Comdr. Richard F. Gordon, Jr., U.S. 
Navy, for permanent appointment to the 
grade of commander in the Navy, in accord- 
ance with article II, section 2, clause 2, of the 
Constitution. 

In THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Robert E. 
Evans to be captain, and ending Larry D. 
Winn to be second lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
September 9, 1966; and 
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The nominations beginning Darwin G. Abby 
to be captain, and ending Eric C. Theiner to 
be captain, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD on September 9, 1966. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Gerald S. Rose 
to be captain, and ending John L. Whitney to 
be second lieutenant, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 15, 
1966. 
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In THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations beginning Lewis H. 
Abrams to be lieutenant colonel, and ending 
James A. Weatherspoon to be lieutenant 
colonel, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on September 6, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning Louis R. Abra- 
ham to be major, and ending Bruce E. Town- 
send to be major, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on September 9, 1966. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


What One Person Can Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to tell you about a series of events 
which occurred over a period of years. I 
would like to tell you about the life of 
Joe Holderaft, a Frederick Countian who 
died several weeks ago, and whose life 
shows what one individual can accom- 
plish, even in this crowded, regimented, 
and mechanized century. 

Before World War II, Joe Holdcraft 
had enlisted in the Maryland National 
Guard. When the Guard was called to 
active duty after the outbreak of war, 
Joe served with distinction for the dura- 
tion, and rose through the ranks to the 
rank of major. After the war, when so 
many men returned to civilian life, it 
would have been easy for Joe to hang 
up his uniform and put away his cita- 
tions—but he did not. Instead, he 
wanted to remain active in the Guard, 
and to do so, set aside his rank of major 
and accepted a position as a sergeant. 
For the next several years, Sergeant 
Holdcraft contributed a great deal to the 
reorganization and revitalization of the 
Maryland National Guard. 

Joe Holdcraft showed his initiative 
and civic pride in many ways. One day 
he came to me to express his concern 
about the unkempt and overgrown con- 
dition of the Civil War monuments on 
the Monocacy Battlefield, monuments 
which had been placed there by various 
States years before and had fallen into 
disrepair. Many people would not have 
noticed this problem at all. Others, 
having seen the need for work, would 
have complained to their local, State, 
or Federal officials and asked for public 
help. Instead, Joe mobilized his friends 
in the Francis Scott Key Post, American 
Legion, and they did the work them- 
selves, so that the monuments were re- 
stored to good condition through the 
interest and labor of private citizens, 

In his job, as well as in his avocations, 
Joe Holdcraft gave that little extra effort 
which made such a difference to every- 
one who knew him. He was a rural mail 
carrier, and happened to deliver the mail 
to my farm on New Design Road near 
Frederick. But he did not just deliver 


the mail. He always had some candy or 
lollipops to give to my young sons when 
they met him. Gradually he trained our 
dog, Impy, to carry the mail from the 
mailbox to the house. In these and 
other ways, Joe brought extra good cheer 
to everyone along his route, and showed 
that he regarded carrying the mail as 
more than just a job. 

Many of us will miss Joe Holderaft, for 
he was an extraordinary man—a good 
friend and a good citizen. His contri- 
butions to his community and country 
will not be forgotten, and I hope that 
each of us will take heed of the many 
ways in which this man was able to 
make other people’s lives much better 
and happier. 


Golden Anniversary of Lions 
International Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr.CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
great pride that I take this opportunity 
to pay tribute to Lions International 
Clubs throughout the world on the eve 
of their golden anniversary. This great 
service organization has earned a repu- 
tation as an association which actively 
practices its code of service, “to aid the 
weak and needy.” 

As evidence of this, Lions Interna- 
tional Clubs across the United States 
have just launched a year-round cam- 
paign to provide food and help to needy 
people overseas. The climax of this 
project will be the loading of a freighter 
called the Friend Ship, with CARE pack- 
ages and materials to help combat 
hunger, illiteracy, and disease around 
the world. 

The actual loading begins next July 4, 
in Chicago, during the group’s 50th anni- 
versary convention slated for that city. 

It is significant that in addition to the 
Lions 50th anniversary next summer, the 
program marks the 10th year of Lions as- 
sociation with CARE. Lions Interna- 
tional Clubs have long supported CARE’s 
program of feeding, self-help, education, 
and health. During my recent House 
fact-finding mission to Vietnam, I saw 


firsthand the value of the CARE pro- 
gram, both as a great humanitarian ef- 
fort and as an important avenue toward 
building good will between our country 
and the underdeveloped nations of the 
world. As a member of Lions, I am 
proud of our organization’s contribution 
in these areas. 

Lions throughout the world are to be 
congratulated on their golden anniver- 
sary and commended for selecting such 
a fitting, dynamic way to affirm their 
code of service. 


Fiftieth Wedding Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on October 8, a very wonderful couple 
in my congressional district will celebrate 
their 50th wedding anniversary. Be- 
cause they are such outstanding Amer- 
icans, I would like to bring them to the 
attention of my colleagues in this Con- 
gress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pasquale Amorose, of 
1179 Park Street, Lincoln Park, Mich., 
were married October 8, 1916 in Donora, 
Pa. Both were born in Italy—Mr. Amo- 
rose in 1888 and his wife in 1894. He 
came to the United States in 1901 as a 
young boy, and his wife came in 1916, 
a short time before they were married. 

The Amoroses have lived in Lincoln 
Park since 1929, and are held in high 
respect by their neighbors and fellow 
citizens. The couple has 5 children, 
2 daughters and 3 sons, and has 
13 grandchildren. Mr. Amorose retired 
several years ago as a maintenance em- 
ployee at the Ford Motor Co., but still 
leads an active life. 

He is a member of the Lincoln Park 
Democratic Club, the 15th Congressional 
District Democratic Organization, and 
the Lincoln Park Italian-American Club. 
In 1964, his work on behalf of the Demo- 
cratic Party was recognized when he 
was named as alternate presidential 
elector for the 15th District, and would 
have cast one of Michigan’s electoral 
votes for President Johnson had the reg- 
er elector been unable to cast his 
vote. 
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Mrs. Amorose is a member of the St. 
Henry Christian Mothers’ Society, the 
Women’s Relief Corps and the Daugh- 
ters of Isabella. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. and Mrs. Amorose 
are outstanding examples of the many 
Italians who migrated to this Nation in 
the early years of the century, and be- 
came hard-working, valuable citizens of 
their adopted country. 

Iam very proud, Mr. Speaker, to num- 
ber Mr. and Mrs. Amorose among my 
personal friends, and I am happy to take 
this occasion to pay public tribute to two 
very wonderful people and fine Ameri- 
cans. 


Fifth International Road Conference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I had the 
honor to accompany Congressman JOHN 
C. Kiuczynsk1, chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Roads as a representative of 
the Congress to the Fifth International 
Road Conference held in London, Eng- 
land, September 19 through September 
24, 1966. 

I found the conference to be stimu- 
lating, enlightening, and extremely val- 
uable for those of us who must decide on 
legislation affecting our Federal-aid 
highway system. I cannot overempha- 
size the importance of such meetings, 
since they offer a rare chance for a com- 
plete review of programs and road 
schemes of other nations as well as our 
own. We must bend every effort to learn 
new techniques and approaches to one 
of the most pressing problems of our 
time—adequate and modern highway 
communications in a world bursting at 
the seams with billions of human beings 
and hundreds of millions of vehicles of 
all descriptions. 

We met with representatives from 87 
countries, many of whom are just now 
emerging from the bondage of colonial- 
ism and exploitation. I found them all 
eager to join the society of nations in 
improving the welfare of their popula- 
tions through development of roads, 
bridges, and other public works projects. 

Additionally, I was proud to represent 
this body at the presentation of the In- 
ternational Road Federation’s Man of 
the Year Award to our Federal Highway 
Administrator Rex M. Whitton, the first 
American to receive the award in its 16- 
year history. 

As a matter of local pride, too, I was 
pleased with the large delegation from 
my own State, Illinois, representing both 
public and private interests in highway 
construction. Among these were Mr. 
Francis Lorenz, director of the Illinois 
Department of Public Works; and Mr. 
Virden E. Staff, chief highway engineer, 
- Illinois. Division of Highways, who de- 
-livered an address on Chicago’s south- 
west expressway. 5 
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Presentations were made in behalf of 
Mr. John G. Duba, commissioner of de- 
velopment and planning, city of Chicago, 
and Mr. Milton Pakarsky, commissioner 
of public works in that city. All were 
learned dissertations and found accept- 
ance by the nearly 500 delegates. The 
conference sessions were well attended 
by all participating delegates and I am 
pleased to advise you, Mr. Speaker, and 
our colleagues that great credit was 
brought to the U.S. Government and 
Congress by the presentation of the Man 
of The Year award, to our esteemed and 
outstanding Highway Administrator, Mr. 
Rex Whitton. 

I am indeed pleased to have been se- 
lected to represent this great body at 
this world conference, and Congressman 
KLUCZYNSKI and I are happy that the 
conference was so successful. 


Commemorative Stamp To Honor 100th 
Anniversary of the Grange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly pleased and grateful to receive 
word that able, distinguished friend, 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien, 
has recently approved a 5-cent stamp 
to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of the Grange. 

It would be difficult to adequately pay 
tribute to the great patriotic American 
organization that is the Grange, but the 
issuance of a stamp in its honor by the 
Post Office Department is a very fine and 
well-deserved honor. 

It is most fitting that the great major 
farm organization and its devoted mem- 
bers who have contributed so much 
throughout the years to the strength, 
growth, vigor, and productivity of our 
national agriculture should be recognized 
for superlative service and meaningful 
achievements. They have promoted 
farming in all its ramifications. They 
have indoctrinated and inspired many 
young people with patriotic devotions 
and the solid personal virtues which have 
been largely responsible for the growth, 
success, and progress of the Nation. 

The Grange has been historically ex- 
ceptional and outstanding in its leader- 
ship, its membership, and its contribu- 
tions to the country. 

As a member of the Grange in my dis- 
trict, I am personally extremely thank- 
ful to Postmaster General O’Brien for 
the wisdom and good judgment he has 


shown in honoring the Grange, and I“ 


know that I can reflect the sentiments of 
my fellow Members in expressing our 
deep appreciation for the splendid de- 
cision he has made to issue a commemo- 
rative stamp in honor of the Grange. 
America is builf upon the solid foun- 
dation of family life, and the family unit 
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is in truth the central theme of our 
social order. It is a main support of our 
American system of government and our 
rich, unequaled economy. 

It is in the homes of the Nation that its 
strength is nurtured, protected, and de- 
veloped. It is in the homes that praise- 
worthy, invaluable moral ideas and pre- 
cepts are taught that build character, 
obedience to law, and respect for the 
cardinal virtues of religion and morality. 
It is in the Grange that to such a great 
extent these precious values are incul- 
cated in the young and in people of every 
age and station. 

It is in the Grange that virtually 
everyone devoted to peace, hard work, 
faith in God, and love of country finds 
common sanction tor his or her prin- 
ciples, loyalty, and spiritual ideals. 

This action by the Postmaster General 
will do much, in my opinion, to inspire 
this organization to even greater efforts 
and to encourage others to join in the 
laudable work of conserving our natural 
resources, providing food and fiber for 
the Nation, all the while sheltering and 
nourishing and strengthening the funda- 
mental truths and values of our Nation. 

The real significance of this honor to 
members of the Grange is it recognizes 
that we stand joined together in a major 
group of loyal Americans in giving fresh 
meaning to what the Grange stands for 
in terms of loyalty to God, country and 
unselfish devotion to family, community, 
State, and Nation. 

At this great crisis in human affairs, 
when so many institutions are morally 
shattered, decaying, and crashing about 
us, the need of unity, loyalty to country 
and our beliefs is greater perhaps than 
ever before. 

Let us all realize that we must stand 
together in every respect, regardless of 
race, class, or creed in these days of 
turmoil and danger to serve our country, 
and to protect its precious values, for 
ourselves, our children, and all those who 
follow us. 


Local Leadership, Government, Private In- 
dustry Team To Bring New Era of Prog- 
ress to Fourth Congressional District of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, progress is the theme of the great 
cooperative effort underway in the 
Fourth Congressional District of Tennes- 


‘see which I am honored to represent in 


the Congress. 

The leadership and the people of our 
district are joining forces with private 
industry and with local, Federal, and 
State governments in a program of eco- 
eine development throughout our 
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In this connection, I have unanimous 
consent to reprint in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Record two issues of my recent news- 
letters, Capitol Comments, which outline 
important milestones in the surge of 
progress occurring in our area. 

The newsletters follow: 

CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. EvINs) 


HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE APPROVES CONTINUED 
PROGRAM OF WATER RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 
IN TENNESSEE—INCLUDING FUNDS FOR TIMS 
FORD DAM, CORDELL HULL LOCK AND DAM, 
PERCY PRIEST DAM, TELLICO DAM 


The Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations has approved appropriations for 
public works projects throughout the Na- 
tion—including significant and substantial 
appropriations for a continuing program of 
water resource development in Tennessee. 
Substantial appropriations were approved for 
projects in Middle, East and West Tennessee, 

The action of our Subcommittee generally 
is concurred in by the full Committee on Ap- 
propriations and Congress. Of specific in- 
terest in Tennessee are the programs and 
projects of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

Our Subcommittee approved these alloca- 
tions for Fiscal 1967: 

$9 million to continue construction of 
Tims Ford Dam, $6.8 million to continue con- 
struction of Cordell Hull Lock and Dam, and 
$9.3 million to continue work on Percy Priest 
Dam 


$3.2 million to initiate construction of Tel- 
lico Dam and $12.7 million to continue work 
on Nickajack Dam—in East Tennessee. 

$30,000 to conduct a study of the Obed and 
Emory River Basin in East Tennessee, looking 
toward water resource development. 

$11 million to continue land acquisition 
and work on the land between the Lakes 
Demonstration Project and $3.5 million for 
work on Barkley Dam, both in West Ten- 
nessee. 

The Committee also approved language 
which calls on TVA to make every effort to 
expedite the pending studies of the Elk 
River Basin, the Upper Duck River Basin, and 
the Obed and Emory River Basin. In addi- 
tion, the budget includes $422,000 to con- 
tinue planning for an $18 million TVA central 
office building in Chattanooga. 

For the second consecutive year, the budget 
for the Tennessee Valley Authority was in- 
creased over the recommendation, of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. The increase was $3 
million—the $3 million increase in the Bu- 
reau’s recommendation for construction 
funds for Tims Ford Dam. The Bureau rec- 
ommended $6 million. 

The TVA budget as approved by our Sub- 
committee on Public Works Appropriations 
totaled $66,635,000. This is $7,288,000 more 
than the appropriation for Fiscal 1966. 

This new appropriations bill and the ap- 
proval of the Subcommittee represents the 
growing and continuing recognition and ac- 
ceptance of TVA as a model of water resource 
development and producer of low-cost elec- 
tric power —not only throughout our Nation 
but throughout the world. 


CAPITOL COMMENTS 
(By Jor L. Evins) 

NEW DALE HOLLOW NATIONAL FISH HATCHERY, 
HULL-YORK PROJECT, AIRCRAFT AND INDUS- 
TRIAL PLANTS, PUBLIC WORKS CONSTRUCTION 
SYMBOLIZE BROAD RANGE OF PROGRESS IN OUR 
FOURTH DISTRICT 
The continuing growth and progress of 

our Fourth | District, now proceeding on a 

broad front, is most encouraging and most 

for the future economic develop- 
ment of our area. The many examples and 
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evidences of this growth include the recent 
dedication of the new million dollar Dale 
Hollow National Fish Hatchery at Celina, 
the developing program of progress of the 
Hull-York Lakeland Resource Conservation 
and Development Project, the construction of 
Douglas Aircraft plants in Upper Cumber- 
land Counties and the Lockheed Aircraft 
plant in Bedford County, the approval of ap- 
propriations of the continued construction of 
Cordell Hull Lock and Dam and Tims Ford 
Dam, and the Appalachian Highway. 

The introduction of trout into our US. 
Corps of Engineers and Tennessee Valley 
Authority lakes and reservoirs from the new 
Dale Hollow National Fish Hatchery is open- 
ing a new chapter in sports fishing and rec- 
reation in our state, The U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service has found that rainbow trout 
thrive in the deep waters of high dam im- 
poundments. This will provide two-story 
fishing—angling for bass, perch and other 
warm water fish in the shallow waters of 
our reservoirs and for the trout in the deeper 
water. 

This will, of course, be an added attraction 
for tourists and fishermen and will be trans- 
lated into dollars for the merchants of our 
area. 

Dr. Lester R, Dudney, President of the 
Hull-York Lakeland Resource Conservation 
and Development Association, and other of- 
ficers and leaders outlined the Association’s 
plans for the future at its recent meeting 
in Smithville. The leadership of this Asso- 
ciation is to be commended and congrat- 
ulated for its dedication, enthusiasm and 
the scope of its work. Eleven of our coun- 
ties—Clay, De Kalb, Fentress, Jackson, 
Macon, Overton, Pickett, Putnam, Smith, 
White and Cumberland—are participating in 
this effort to plan and carry out a broad, 
accelerated program of resource development 
and use. 

The work of this Association covers a broad 
range of activity—ranging from our basic 
watershed program to an extensive proposal 
for the improvement of existing roads and 
the building of new corridors and access 
highways. 

This program is part of the broad surge of 
planning and progress in our District—along 
with continued public works appropriations; 
private industrial development that includes 
location of Douglas Aircraft plants in 
Sparta, Monterey, Gainesboro, Carthage, and 
Smithville, and location of the Lockheed 
plant in Shelbyville, Cummings Engine Co. 
in Cookeville, and Brown Engineering Co, in 
Lewisburg, among others. 

The great Fourth District is moving for- 
ward along the broad road of growth and 


progress. 


Speech of Vice President Humphrey at 
San Fernando Valley State College, 


Northridge, Calif. 
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Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 26 the students and faculty of a 
major college in my congressional dis- 
trict, San Fernando Valley State College, 
were privileged to have as their guest 
the Vice President of the United States. 

I wish to take this opportunity to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
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words Vice President HUMPHREY spoke 
that day on the challenges of our times: 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY, SAN FERNANDO VALLEY STATE 
COLLEGE, NORTHRIDGE, CALIF., SEPTEMBER 26, 
1966 


It is a pleasure to be away from Washing- 
tion—where we are constantly lectured to by 
professors, both inside and outside govern- 
ment—and to be here, where I can visit with 
my fellow students. 

There has been a great deal said lately 
about the lack of challenge in our times— 
about how the old frontiers are all conquered. 

When I hear these things I wonder which 
world it is they’re talking about. 

We live in times today even more chal- 
lenging than “the age of discoveries” cen- 
turies ago, when the world was opening to 
the daring seafarers of Spain and England. 

I can recall reading of those voyages 
made in tiny ships only a little less cramped 
than our spacecraft—when I was a boy. 
And I remember my keen regret that every- 
thing had been discovered. .. that never 
again would man set foot for the first time 
on a new land. 

But as the earth has closed in on us, the 
universe is opening up. 

In a few short years, man will set foot on 
the moon. 

Here in California you hardly need to be 
told that we are in the space age. 

It is an everyday reality in your lives, and 
a major one. 

This state plays a bigger role in the space 
industry than any other. And I know, Con- 
gressman CORMAN, that this congressional 
district stands among the highest in the 
country in dollar volume of space contracts. 

At this stage of the space adventure, only 
a few superbly-trained individuals, the as- 
tronauts, have had the opportunity to ven- 
ture out into space—just as only a few 

were privileged to discover and 
explore new worlds. 

There are those, even if they are diminish- 
ing in number, who question whether our 
space effort is worthwhile—just as there were 
doubtless some who, when Columbus re- 
turned, muttered: “was this trip necessary?” 

I could say that man is bound to explore 
space, just as he was bound to climb Mount 
Everest—because it is there. 

It is the kind of challenge which, if we 
knew we were capable of rising to it and 
did not, we should feel ourselves less than 
worthy of the age in which we live. 

I could point out, too, that we are just 
in the beginning days of this great adven- 
ture—that we cannot really predict what it 
will bring forth in the future, anymore than 
Columbus could have foreseen all the conse- 
quences of his voyage. 

However, even setting these considerations 
aside, we see dividends our space effort is 
already yielding right here on earth. 

We see the new high-performance materials 
and the incredibly compact electronic devices 
which have been developed for our space- 
ships, but are being built into many articles 
of everyday use. 

We see new methods and techniques, such 
as: the accelerated use of oxygen in steel- 
making. . . new coatings for the tempera- 
ture control of buildings... filters for 
detergents, and many others. 

We see better medical instrumentation— 
resulting from electronic innovations for 
spacecraft—already being applied in clinics 
and hospitals. It should soon be possible, 
for instance, to monitor continuously and 
in detail the condition of hundreds of pa- 
tients from a single central location, just as 
the well-being of our astronauts is monitored 
from earth. 
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Already, some of our unmanned satellites 
are at work for us improving global commu- 
nication and weather forecasting, and in- 
creasing the accuracy of navigation. 

When I see what a high proportion of col- 
lege faculty members are, at any given mo- 
ment, airborne to some conference or other, 
I am inclined to agree with the man who 
remarked that improvements in transporta- 
tion do not cut down traveling time, but 
merely increase the area over which people 
have to travel. 

With satellite communications, we can re- 
verse this strenuous trend, Businessmen, 
scientists, and scholars can confer with one 
another without leaving their offices or lab- 
oratories. 

But our space program has brought us far 
more than improved materials and processes. 

I think we must admit that the first Sput- 
nik gave us a good swift kick in our com- 
placency concerning the quality of American 
education. 

Since Sputnik One there have been tre- 
mendous improvements in our entire educa- 
tional system—of which the new mathe- 
matics and the new physics are only ex- 
amples. 

NASA, for instance, has taken concrete 
steps to improve education in subjects re- 
lated to space. It has assisted over 200 col- 
leges and universities throughout the coun- 
try with grants for facilities or research proj- 
ects, and often for both. 

In California alone, over 250 persons at 
eight universities are studying today under 
NASA's Ph. D. assistance program. 

But these efforts are only secondary if you 
put them beside the general awareness in our 
country, since Sputnik, that all our educa- 
tion—from top-to-bottom, in social studies 
and languages as much as in technical sub- 
jects—needed re-examination and re-evalua- 
tion. 

In the last three years alone, we have more 
than doubled our federal investments in 
education. 

And I doubt that there is a school system 
remaining in America which has not under- 
gone a revolution, major or minor, since 
Sputnik One. 

Sputnik hurt our national pride. It jarred 
us loose from our comfortable doze. And it 
began to get us moving, I might add, even 
before the presidential election of 1960. 

The space age has placed a premium on 
knowledge and education. It has also forced 
us to adopt higher standards throughout all 
our society. 

It has demanded new techniques in large- 
scale management and new methods for as- 
suring absolute reliability in product per- 
formance. 

Above all, it has caused us to develop sys- 
tems analysis and engineering—the tech- 
nique of bringing to a sharp focus, on a single 
problem, the combined resources of many 
different scientific disciplines. 

It has required biologists to work and 
think with physicists, chemists with mathe- 
maticians, and astronomers with geologists. 

The rich resources of human skills and in- 
sights—and the new and sophisticated tech- 
niques of mobilizing them for the solution 
of problems—can and are being applied to 
unravel some of the difficulties and com- 
plexities of modern life—from air pollution 
to the information explosion. 

Since California is the leading state in the 
space age, it is no surprise that California 
has made better use of these new approaches 
than any other state. 

Governor Brown, and the aerospace indus- 
tries, working together, have shown creative 
imagination in meeting challenges in city 
planning, in urban and rural transportation, 
in pollution control, in records management, 
and public health and safety. 

What has begun here—and it really is still 
in the beginning stages—is already being 
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studied by other states and regions facing 
the same problems. 

The systems approach is here to stay. 

But there is an earthly benefit of the space 
program which may in time overshadow all 
the other benefits. 

Our space effort contributes greatly to the 
most compelling necessity of our times—the 
establishment of enduring peace. 

In the narrow, preventive sense, it helps 
to deter aggression by adding to our national 
strength and security. 

It gives support to our ground forces in 
terms of improved communications, more re- 
liable weather information, and more ac- 
curate navigation and mapping. 

It gives us more adequate forewarning of 
potential or actual danger. 

It will also give us the capability—which 
we trust we will not need to use—to neu- 
tralize threatening or hostile spacecraft. 

In a far broader and more positive sense, it 
inspires confidence in our friends and allies 
and respect from our adversaries. 

It is a continuing demonstration of the 
strength and vitality of our society and econ- 
omy—of our high performance in science, 
technology, management and production. 
And it shows in practice the meaning of a 
truly open society such as ours. 

Our space programs and activities have 
been carried out under the eyes of the entire 
world. The contrast, for example, between 
the veil of secrecy drawn over Soviet land- 
ings and the world-wide TV coverage of the 
Gemini splashdowns could hardly be more 
striking. 

I believe, too, that space exploration may 
in time have a profound effect upon how we 
look at the life of mankind here on earth. 

It will put all our concerns into a wider 
and more wholesome perspective. 

Ever since Copernicus, we have realized 
that our earth is a mere speck in an immense 
universe. But while we have known this 
intellectually and theoretically, most of us 
have not really taken it to heart, not really 
felt it in the marrow of our bones. 

As the full significance of that fact is 
brought home to us by the actual explora- 
tion of space—as we begin to comprehend 
that the earth itself is a kind of manned 
Spaceship hurtling through the infinity of 
space—it will seem increasingly absurd that 
we have not better organized the life of the 
human family. 

Our experience in space can be a power- 
ful stimulus to all of us, wherever we live, 
to move towards a world of law, a world 
without war. 

And we may find also in the space effort 
that “moral equivalent of war” for which 
philosophers have been searching over many 
centuries. 

Like war, it stretches our human capabili- 
ties to the utmost. It demands all that we 
possess of ingenuity, determination, persist- 
ence, and intelligence—and, on the part of 
our gallant astronauts, the highest degree 
of courage and resourcefulness in the face 
of danger. 

Space activities—even competition in 
space—can be a substitute for aggression, 
a bridge for mutual understanding and the 
identification of common interests with other 
nations, and a major tool of arms control 
and disarmament. 

With all the exciting happenings in space, 
it is sometimes hard to realize how new this 
whole venture is. 

It was less than 10 years ago that we put 
our first spacecraft into orbit, and now we 
have launched more than 400. 

It was only 5 years ago that we put our 
first astronaut into space—and then just 
for a 15 minute hop. 

As of today, our astronauts have flown 
1804 man-hours in orbit. 

This is more than three times the man- 
hours of the Soviet Cosmonauts. 
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What of the future in space? I will not 
set any timetable, but I do see these achieve- 
ments in the future: 

Improved methods of propulsion, using 
nuclear as well as chemical energy; 

The development of winged spacecraft 
capable of re-entry into the atmosphere and 
landing on earth; 

The establishment of manned earth- 
orbiting stations, capable of a wide variety 
of functions and missions; 

The building of stations on the surface of 
the moon, and exploration of it; 

Unmanned probes throughout the solar 
system, to be followed by manned expedi- 
tions to the nearer planets. 

These are not mere idle dreams—but goals 
we will achieve. 

It used to be said that the sky was the 
only limit to human aspiration and achieve- 
ment. Now—thanks to man’s ingenuity and 
spirit of adventure—we are bursting through 
into the infinity of space. 

And as we look toward that infinity, we 
are inevitably reminded of St. Augustine’s 
words: 

“Man looks about the universe in awe at 
its wonders—and forgets that he himself is 
the greatest wonder of all.” 


The 89th Congress Writes Strong Record 
in Small Business Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF TENNESSEE 
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Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the Members of the 89th Con- 
gress can point with pride to their record 
in support of the Nation’s small business 
community. 

You will recall, Mr. Speaker, that in 
the previous Congress—the 88th—the 
Revenue Act of 1964 was passed—an act 
which, without doubt, conferred more 
valuable benefits upon small business 
than perhaps any other single bill con- 
sidered by the Congress during recent 
years. As we all know, it was this bill 
that reduced the corporate income tax 
pasa by small business from 30 to 22 per- 
cent. 

Small business had long sought mean- 
ingful tax relief, and when the Congress 
205 the Revenue Act of 1964, they got 

This Congress—the 89th—the Mem- 
bers have passed additional legislation to 
help the owners of small and independ- 
ent businesses cope with some of the 
challenging and complex problems con- 
fronting them at this time. This leg- 
islation is outlined in the following sum- 
mary: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION LEGISLATION 
LOAN FUNDS SEPARATED 

One of the more important aids to small 
business authorized by the Congress will be 
found in the lending powers conferred upon 
the Small Business Administration. Prior to 
May, 1966, SBA operated under one revolving 
fund. Loans disbursed to victims of dis- 
asters, loans disbursed to small business con- 
cerns, loans to small business investment 
companies, to local development companies, 
and others, all came out of this single fund. 
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The Alaskan Earthquake and Hurricane 
Betsy so depleted the agency’s loan fund that 
SBA in October, 1965, discontinued accepting 
applications for direct business loans. In 
order to prevent a recurrence, the Congress 
set up separate revolving funds—one for dis- 
asters and one for all other SBA lending pro- 
grams. This Bill is P.L. 89-409 and was ap- 
proved by the President on May 2, 1966. 


LOAN CEILINGS RAISED 


Assistance to small business was being 
hampered also by a statutory ceiling which 
limited the dollar amount of SBA loans that 
could be outstanding at any one time. Pub- 
lic Law 89-409 also remedied this situation 
in that this ceiling on the amount of disaster 
loans was removed. In addition, the Public 
Law adjusted the ceiling for other types of 
SBA loans. The aggregate amount of busi- 
ness loans and poverty loans that may be 
outstanding at any one time was raised to 
$1.4 billion. 

The amount of funds which SBA might 
advance to small business investment com- 
panies was raised to $400 million. 

The amount of funds which SBA could 
provide to state and local development com- 
panies was increased to $200 million. 


SELF-FINANCING APPROVED 


In order to replenish the depleted SBA re- 
volving fund, Congress passed the Participa- 
tion Sales Act of 1966. This law permits 
Fannie Mae (Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation) to sell participation certificates in 
securities held by SBA. The sum of $350 
million of these certificates was authorized 
to be sold in fiscal 1966, and they were sold 
during that fiscal year. The enactment of 
this law permitted the SBA business loan 
program to be reopened, and it was reopened 
on May 26, 1966. 

Further sales of these participation certifi- 
cates were permitted only if authorized by 
an appropriation act. Such authorization 
was included in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act (H.R. 14921) which was 
passed by the Congress in August, 1966. 
This Act permits Fannie Mae to sell SBA 
participation certificates in the sum of $850 
million during fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

LEASE GUARANTEES 

The Housing and Urban Development Act 
of 1965 authorizes SBA to guarantee payment 
of rentals by small business concerns if the 
small business concern has been displaced 
by a federally financed contructive program 
or is a small business concern eligible for a 
poverty loan, 

MOVING EXPENSES 

The Housing Act also boosted the amount 
of grants payable to firms uprooted by fed- 
erally assisted development programs (Sec. 
404 (a)) from $1,500 to $2,500—in addition to 
moving expenses. 

STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT OF 1965 
(P.L. 89-182) 


This Act authorizes a 5-year program of 
matching grants to the States in a coopera- 
tive effort to promote the wider diffusion and 
more effective application of the findings of 
science and technology throughout American 
commerce and industry. The technical serv- 
ices program would draw upon the resources 
of universities, nonprofit research organiza- 
tions and State and local agencies, in locally 
planned and administered technical services 
designed to place these findings usefully 
in the hands of local businesses and enter- 
prises. Small business is expected to find 
this Act particularly useful. 

LEAD-ZINC SMALL PRODUCERS STABILIZATION ACT, 
AMENDED 1965 (P.L. 89-238) 


The Lead-Zinc Producers Stabilization Act 
provided a program of payments for assist- 
ance to small domestic producers of lead and 
zinc. Payments are based on the difference 
between the market price of lead and zinc 
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and the statutory stabilization price of 14½ 
cents per pound. 

The purpose of Public Law 89-238 is to 
extend the lead-zinc small producers pro- 
gram established by Public Law 87-347 for a 
period of 4 years. Absent legislation, the pro- 
gram would have terminated at the end of 
1965. 

The Public Law also increased the tonnage 
a small operator may produce and still qualify 
for participation in the program to 1,200 tons 
of each metal from the former limit of 600 
tons and it amended the definition of “small 
domestic producers” to simplify administra- 
tion. 


SUBCHAPTER S: AMENDED MARCH 30, 1966 


In 1953 Congress enacted legislation that 
would permit certain small business corpora- 
tions to be taxed as partnerships (Sub- 
chapter S). This meant, of course, those 
corporations qualifying eliminated the cor- 
porate income tax because the corporation's 
earnings were passed thru to the stockholders 
who paid an individual income tax on the 
earnings. 

Prior to 1966 this law required the corpora- 
tions to distribute their income before the 
end of the taxable year. During 1966 the 
Congress passed H.R. 9883 which permitted 
these corporations to distribute these earn- 
ings any time within 24% months after the 
end of the taxable year. This bill contained 
other clarifying and helpful provisions which 
served to facilitate small business corpora- 
tions to take advantage of the privilege af- 
forded by Subchapter S. 

SMALL BUSINESS TIRE DEALERS 

Prior to 1966 small business independently 
owned retail tire dealers were required to pay 
the excise tax on tires purchased at the time 
of the purchase. Tire manufacturers, on the 
other hand, that owned and operated retail 
outlets, were not required to pay this tax 
until the tire was sold to a consumer. Dur- 
ing 1966 the Congress eliminated this dis- 
crimination against the small business tire 
dealers by requiring the tire manufacturers 
to pay the excise tax at the time the tires 
were delivered to the manufacturers’ retail 
outlet (P.L. 89-523). 

Thes are some, among others, recently 
passed beneficial to American small business, 


Avoid Wasteful and Extravagant 
Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Congress 
must take a very close look at our grow- 
ing budgetary problems when it is con- 
sidering legislation calling for the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

Most people recognize the special, fi- 
nancial needs of the Vietnam war and 
the ever-continuing need of providing 
adequately for continuing essential serv- 
ices of the Government. 

At the same time, we are under an 
obligation to the American people to 
minimize unnecessary spending and to 
take action to prevent waste, extrava- 
gance, unessential and imprudent han- 
dling of the financial and fiscal affairs of 
the Government. 

There are many expenditures that we 
cannot avoid. There are some that can 
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be reduced, and there are others that can 
be deferred until conditions in the world 
make it more appropriate for them to be 
considered, 

It is true that Congress holds the power 
of the purse, but under our system it 
cannot compel the executive depart- 
ment to spend money appropriated by 
law or impose unreasonable restrictions 
on the spending of that money. 

It is usually unsound and unwise for 
Congress to take a meat-ax approach 
toward appropriation bills because in 
that process, many worthy, necessary 
projects and needs are certain to be over- 
looked, hampered, or altogether ignored. 

To sum it up briefly, the Congress must 
follow its own economy program with 
respect to expenditures, and make sure 
insofar as is possible in these days of 
rapid growth, change, war, and so many 
other demands upon Government funds, 
that every effort is made to avoid in- 
flated, excessive budgets and unnecessary 
expenditures. 

For that reason, I have made it a 
practice to support very substantial, and 
what seemed to me to be justified cut- 
backs in money bills across the board, 
whenever I was convinced that these cuts 
did not hamper or nullify the overall 
purposes of meritorious, necessary ap- 
propriations. 

We should keep in mind that reduc- 
tion in spending, wherever possible, is 
one means of combating the inflationary 
surge that threatens us today. Admit- 
tedly, there is a limit to the funds that 
we can cut from money measures be- 
fore the Congress, because we must be 
careful not to disrupt or handicap many 
worthwhile, needed programs. 

Yet it is gratifying to know that as a 
result of action which the Congress has 
taken this year, literally billions of dol- 
lars have been cut from original, budg- 
etary requests, and even from the earnest 
evaluations of our own committees. 

There will be those, I know, who will 
complain that we did not cut enough. 
But, above all, we must make sure at all 
times that the Government has what it 
actually needs to conduct high-pri- 
ority programs. Otherwise, Government 
would cease to function in the true pub- 
lic interest. 

Moreover, the executive branch of the 
Government is in a position to exercise 
economy also, and I think that by whole- 
hearted cooperation of all concerned 
beneficial reductions in spending can be 
achieved. We should not forget that 
prudent, judicious expenditure within 
the framework of our capacity and needs 
is basically a sound principle to follow 
with respect to private and Government 
spending, and certainly there is great 
need to follow it today with our national 
budget mounting to unprecedented fig- 
ures and taxes bearing down at every 
level of government, including the Fed- 
eral Government, upon our people al- 
3 burdened by altogether too many 

es 


Americans are willing to pay the 
Proper costs of free government in this 
advanced day and age but they should 
not be called upon as taxpayers to pay 
for wasteful, extravagant government 
spending and we of the Congress must 
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make sure that they will not have to do 
so. 
It appears that this year Congress has 
or will have cut about $1 billion from 
budgetary requests of the President and 
considering present conditions that is all 
to the good. 

The American people have the right to 
expect that their tax dollars will be spent 
with prudence and economy and that 
efficiency and honest, intelligent admin- 
istration of their affairs will be the order 
of the day. 


The Proposed Interstate Taxation Act, 
H.R. 16491 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN E. WILLIS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 30, 1966 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, students 
of America’s history have been unani- 
mous in reminding us that our econ- 
omy—which is the wonder and envy of 
the world—owes its success largely to 
one of our oldest and most cherished 
principles—the principle that the mar- 
ket which is America’s is common to all 
of our States and open to all of our citi- 
zens. Yet much as the Congress has 
stretched the commerce clause of our 
Constitution to bring Federal regulation 
into many walks of our life, the basic 
purposes of the commerce clause have 
been so long ignored by us that our na- 
tional common market has become bal- 
kanized. Although no State alone has 
been responsible for this balkanization, 
the fact is that a small business located 
in one corner of our Nation is no longer 
capable of coping with the complex 
State and local tax requirements to 
which it is exposed every time its prod- 
ucts or its advertising materials are sent 
across State lines. 

At the recent hearings held before the 
Special Subcommittee on State Taxation 
of Interstate Commerce, of which I am 
chairman, I was shocked—as I believe 
each Member of Congress will be 
shocked—to learn from the owners of 
small businesses that it is now easier for 
some of our small companies to market 
their products in Holland or in Germany 
or in Africa than it is for them to make 
shipments from one State to another 
within the United States itself. 

More than 7 years ago Justice Frank- 
furter of the Supreme Court warned us 
of the dangers implicit in this situa- 
tion—dangers not only to our tax moral- 
ity and to our judicial system, but also 
dangers which threaten our economic 
health. At that time my close friend 
and colleague, Senator Byrp of Virginia, 
asked me for my help in undertaking a 
congressional program to scrutinize 
what was then already an intolerable 
situation. 

We have labored long and hard over 
the past 5 years and have finally formu- 
lated a legislative program designed to 
restore vitality to the American com- 
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mon market. Our program is a moder- 
ate one and a cautious one. It is based 
on facts, on figures, and on the advice 
and counsel of many of our Nation’s 
leading tax experts. It is a program 
which gives absolutely no authority 
whatsoever to any Federal official to reg- 
ulate the imposition of State taxes and 
a program which incurs not $1 of cost to 
the Federal Government. It is a pro- 
gram which has the widespread support 
of such diverse groups as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
the National Council of Salesmen’s Orga- 
nizations. It also has the support of one 
of the foremost authorities on State tax- 
ation in the United States, Mr. Fred Cox, 
of the Georgia Department of Revenue, 
as well as Mr. John Dane, the former 
commissioner of revenue of Massachu- 
setts, and countless other tax experts 
representing every corner of the coun- 
try. 

Those who oppose this program base 
their arguments on two points—both of 
which are fallacious. On the one hand, 
the tax collectors of some States main- 
tain that our program is an “invasion of 
States rights.” On the other hand they 
maintain that the establishment of prac- 
tical jurisdictional standards will cause 
the States serious revenue losses by tying 
their hands with respect to companies 
who are located beyond their boundaries. 

Now I do not wish to enter into a de- 
bate with the State tax gatherers, nor do 
I wish to cast aspersion on their ability 
to perceive facts and figures. Yet I do 
want to say a few words on the position 
taken by some of the tax collectors. 

Currently auditors from some of our 
States are roaming throughout the en- 
tire United States harassing and abusing 
companies which have no say whatsoever 
in the formulation of the tax laws which 
are being enforced against them. It is 
the official position of the National As- 
sociation of Tax Administrators that any 
company which ships goods across State 
lines ought to be taxable in every State 
and locality into which its goods are 
sent. Close to half of all of our State 
tax administrators are already assert- 
ing that any company, regardless of 
where located, which does no more than 
send advertising materials through the 
mails into a State ought to be subjected 
to taxation by that State. In short, it is 
often the tax administrator of one State 
who is attempting to invade the rights of 
businessmen located in other States. In 
my own district in Louisiana, this is hap- 
pening every day to some of our local 
businessmen. 

Now mine is not a heavily industrial- 
ized district. It contains a number of 
very small businesses which are depend- 
ent on a national market for the dis- 
tribution of their local products. If they 
are subjected to unfair treatment by 
auditors from Florida, from California, 
from Michigan, from States as far away 
as the State of Washington, simply be- 
cause their products enjoy popularity in 
those States, then to whom can they turn 
for relief? The Governor of Louisiana 
cannot help them. The Louisiana Legis- 
lature might help them were it to under- 
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take a program of retaliatory taxes—but 
such a program would be both dangerous 
and unwise. The Louisiana tax admin- 
istrator, conscientious as he may be, is 
without authority to do anything to pro- 
tect Louisiana businesses from unfair 
tax treatment in the hands of tax ad- 
ministrators from States outside of 
Louisiana. I submit that it is only Con- 
gress that can help such businesses. 

In every State the problem is the same 
as in Louisiana. The local tax admin- 
istrator is powerless to protect our local 
businessmen from taxes imposed by 
other States. Yet the National Associa- 
tion of Tax Administrators and the 
Council of State Governments argue that 
each State ought to be left free to impose 
its own tax laws on a nationwide scale. 

They tell us that Congress ought not 
to intervene, yet it is the tax collectors 
themselves who are making the State tax 
problem into a national problem and who 
are therefore creating the pressures for 
Federal legislation. The more they per- 
sist in their unreasonable demands, the 
more the Federal problem will grow. 
The more they attempt to make State 
revenues dependent on the abuse of out- 
of-State companies, the more they are 
endangering and weakening the econ- 
omy and vitality of their own States. 

The second objection of the State tax 
collectors to the proposed bill—the claim 
that it will cause serious revenue losses 
to the States—is even more fallacious 
than the charge that the preservation by 
Congress of an open market is an “in- 
vasion of States rights.’ My subcom- 
mittee has explored the revenue effects 
of proposed legislation in this area in 
great depth. For more than 5 years 
we left no stone unturned to get at the 
true facts and the true figures. We 
have had the assistance of the General 
Accounting Office, the Bureau of the 
Census, and the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. We have sent thousands of ques- 
tionnaires to State officials and to tax- 
payers all over the country and have ex- 
amined both the tax structures and 
sources of revenues of every one of the 
States as well as of many cities and 
counties. Our findings are, of necessity, 
detailed and comprehensive. They are 
contained in four volumes of our report 
and represent what has clearly become 
the definitive study of this subject. They 
clearly demonstrate that under our pro- 
posals no State or local government 
Stands to gain or lose a significant per- 
centage of its revenues. 

Most of the State tax collectors have 
failed to collect and publish data con- 
cerning the interstate aspects of their 
tax programs. Some admit candidly 
that they simply do not have reliable 
data on this subject. Yet many admin- 
trators ignore the facts and figures that 
we have presented and made bald asser- 
tions of losses. When asked to produce 
records and detailed statistics to sub- 
stantiate their position, they remain 
silent. I recall, for example, that a State 
tax administrator testifying before our 
committee made a bald statement of an 
alleged revenue loss in his State. On 
questioning by us, it was brought out 
that the very tax returns which he 
claimed provided the basis for his alleged 
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loss, simply did not contain the kind of 
data on which his charge was based. I 
am urging Members of Congress, there- 
fore, in formulating their positions on 
this legislation, to evaluate the facts and 
figures which we have made available. 

I do not mean to imply that the tax 
administrators in general have provided 
unrealiable data to us. Indeed that is 
not the case. Most who have alleged 
losses have simply failed to provide data. 
Those who have explored the problems 
and have made careful studies, generally 
support our conclusions. For example, 
Mr. Fred Cox, of Georgia, has made a 
test of the effects of our income taxes 
problems on Georgia revenues. Mr. Cox 
has a nationwide reputation for being one 
of the most zealous defenders of State 
revenues. He supports our bill. The tax 
administrator of Vermont studied the 
problem and came to the conclusion that 
even if our income tax apportionment 
formula were applied to all corporations 
large and small, it would cost the State 
no more than $250. Other tax adminis- 
trators have also made it clear that our 
bill will have no untoward revenue ef- 
fects. 

I am convinced—from our studies, 
from the wealth of data available to us, 
from the extensive hearing which we 
held in 1961, 1962, and the 3 months of 
hearings which we held in the spring of 
this year—that the losses being alleged 
by some of the tax administrators are 
without foundation. 

The claims being made by a few of the 
tax collectors are faintly reminiscent of 
the unreasonable claims which taxpayers 
have complained about to our subcom- 
mittee for a number of years. Under the 
present system of taxing interstate com- 
merce, local tax collectors are vested with 
an extraordinary amount of discretion. 
Most State laws concerning the taxation 
of out-of-State companies are so vague 
and indefinite that the taxpayers are 
simply incapable of determining if they 
are liable for any tax, and if they are 
liable, of determining just how much the 
law requires them to pay. This intoler- 
able situation is clearly documented in 
our 5-year study. It is not uncommon 
for a few administrators to assert claims 
which are far out of proportion to the 
taxes which they actually expect to col- 
lect. The claims made by these adminis- 
trators against this legislation appear to 
be likewise exaggerated. 

The Special Subcommittee on State 
Taxation of Interstate Commerce has, I 
believe, demonstrated its zeal to protect, 
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preserve, and augment State revenues. 
In drafting our earlier bill, H.R. 11798, we 
recognized the need for national solu- 
tions which would be helpful both to the 
States and to business. We took cog- 
nizance of the fact that the major por- 
tions of State revenues are derived from 
the very large corporations. In the in- 
come tax area, for example, roughly 80 
percent of State revenues come from the 
so-called Fortune 500 corporations. 
These corporations operate all over the 
United States and all over the world. 
Our earlier bill contained provisions 
which were carefully designed to enable 
each State to get its fair share of revenue 
from such corporations. With the ex- 
ception of Mr. Cox of Georgia and a few 
others, the tax administrators of States 
which would clearly benefit from these 
provisions gave us no support for these 
efforts. Our earlier bill also recog- 
nized—and this was pointed out again 
and again to the tax administrators at 
the hearings—that there is roughly some 
$6 billion per year of dividend income 
which ought to be taxable by one State 
or another but which currently escapes 
tax because of large loopholes in State 
allocation and apportionment schemes. 
Our earlier bill would have closed these 
loopholes through equitable measures 
which have been advocated by admin- 
istrators such as Mr. Cox for more than 
40 years. Yet the Council of State Gov- 
ernments and many of the same admin- 
istrators who now accuse the special sub- 
committee of destroying State revenues 
were vociferous in their opposition to 
these measures—they argued that we 
interfered with States rights, and some 
even argued that the very measures 
which would help them raise revenue 
would cause States to suffer losses. In 
our new bill, we have abandoned the 
attempt to provide a national solution to 
the problem of taxing the income of the 
large corporations. Instead, we have 
limited our scope so as to only include 
the problems of taxing small corpora- 
tions. As a result the revenue effects of 
our income tax provisions on the States 
are indeed minuscule. 

Our earlier bill also contained effective 
provisions designed to assist the States 
in the collection of sales and use taxes 
on interstate sales. We provided for a 
sales tax base that was much broader 
than the base under the present sys- 
tem. Clearly, through the efficient en- 
forcement and compliance mechanisms 
that were provided, State revenues would 
have been augmented and taxpayers 
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given more equitable and evenhanded 
treatment. Once again many tax admin- 
istrators claimed that their States would 
suffer losses. Our new bill, in response 
to the objections of the State tax 
gatherers, abandons any program to give 
Federal assistance in the collection of 
sales and use taxes. Instead, it provides 
a jurisdictional rule which simply ac- 
cords to the level of effective compliance 
and enforcement which actually exists 
under the present system. Neverthe- 
less, in this area the opponents of the 
bill also persist in asserting that it will 
do damage to State revenues. I can only 
conclude that there are a number of 
tax collectors who will never acknowl- 
edge that Congress has a responsibility 
to protect the American market from 
further erosion: 

Finally, it is important to remember 
that the small businesses of our Na- 
tion are conducted by men who have 
already demonstrated their willingness. 
to comply with reasonable and equitable: 
tax laws. Our present system of taxing 
interstate commerce defies even their 
most conscientious efforts. Today, if a 
small company with less than 50 em- 
ployees located in my State of Louisi- 
ana—or in Michigan, or in Maine, or in 
any one of the other States—were to 
invest not more than $100 a month for 
advertising in a trade journal which is. 
given national distribution, it will ex- 
pose itself to potential tax reporting re- 
quirements that are staggering. 

If it were to anticipate shipping its 
products into any State, city, county, or 
hamlet from which it received an order, 
it would require a compilation of 
80 volumes of State and local tax laws 
which reaches more than 22 feet in 
height when piled one on the other. 
Even if it were capable of studying these 
laws to the same extent that they have 
been studied by our subcommittee, it 
would not be able to determine what lia- 
bilities would flow from shipments across 
State lines. Instead, it would de- 
termine—as we have determined—that 
the enforcement of the current vague 
laws relating to interstate commerce is 
largely left to the discretion of State 
and local tax collectors. Is it unrea- 
sonable for Congress to concern itself 
with this problem? Should the respon- 
sibility for our national common market 
be left solely in the hands of the tax 
collectors, who persist in asserting that 
no national solutions are needed? I sub- 
mit that it should not. H.R. 16491 ought 
to be enacted promptly. 


SENATE 


Monpay, OCTOBER 3, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. ROBERT 
C. Byrn, a Senator from the State of West 
Virginia. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Frederick 
Brown Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray. 

O merciful God whose law is truth and 
whose statutes stand forever, we beseech 


Thee to grant unto us, who in the morn- 
ing seek Thy face, the benediction which 
a sense of Thy presence lends to each new 
day. Unite our hearts and minds to bear 
the burdens that are laid upon us. 

In a difficult and desperate era, be Thou 
our pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night, as patiently and obediently we fol- 
low the kindly light. 

May we close our national ranks in a 
new unity, as deadly peril threatens the 
birthright of our liberties. 

As servants of Thine and of the Nation, 
and of the peoples of this shattered earth, 
save us from false choices and guide our 


hands and minds to heal, and bind, and 
bless. We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 
The legislative clerk read the follow- 


ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Roperr C. Brrp, a Senator 
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from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFieLp, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
September 30, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of September 30, 1966, 

The Secretary of the Senate, on Sep- 
tember 30, 1966, received the following 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives: 

That the House had passed a bill (H.R. 
17607) to suspend the investment credit 
and the allowance of accelerated depre- 
ciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 17607) to suspend the 
investment credit and the allowance of 
accelerated depreciation in the case of 
certain real property, was read twice by 
its title and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 


APPOINTMENT BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair, on behalf of the Vice 
President, pursuant to Public Law 84- 
689, appoints Senator Youne of Ohio 
as alternate delegate to the 12th annual 
session of the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conference, to be held in Paris, France, 
on November 14-19, 1966. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, with amendments: 

H.R. 17787. An act making appropriations 
for certain civil functions administered by 
the Department of Defense, the Panama 
Canal, certain agencies of the Department 
of the Interior, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, the Saint Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and the Water Re- 
sources Council, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes (Rept. 
No, 1672), 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, with amendments: 

H.R. 15098. An act to amend Public Law 
89-284 relating to participation of the United 
States in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to be 
held in San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1673). 
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PRINTING OF REVIEW OF REPORT 
ON ARKANSAS-RED RIVER BA- 
SINS, WATER QUALITY CONTROL 
STUDY, TEXAS, OKLAHOMA, AND 
KANSAS (S. DOC. NO. 110) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
present a report dated April 18, 1966, 
from the Chief of Engineers, Department 
of the Army, together with accompany- 
ing papers and illustrations, on a review 
of the report on the Arkansas-Red River 
Basins, water quality control study, Tex- 
as, Oklahoma and Kansas, requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate. I ask unanimous 
consent that the report be printed as a 
Senate document, with illustrations, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


INCREASES IN ANNUITIES PAYABLE 
FROM FOREIGN SERVICE RETIRE- 
MENT AND DISABILITY FUND— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 938 


Mr. PELL submitted amendments, in- 
tended to be proposed by him, to the bill 
(S. 3247) to provide certain increases in 
annuities payable from the Foreign Sery- 
ice Retirement and Disability Fund, and 
for other purposes, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


NOTICES OF MOTIONS TO SUSPEND 
THE RULE—AMENDMENTS TO 
PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1967 

AMENDMENT NO. 939 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

On page 4 line 19 after the word “appro- 
priated” insert the following “: Provided 
further, That at the discretion of the Chief 
of Engineers, funds appropriated for the 
Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam, Oklahoma, 
may be used to provide appropriate naviga- 
tional clearances for bridges crossing the 
Sans Bois Creek which are to be relocated 
under the existing project” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 939), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
making appropriations for certain civil 
functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Panama Canal, 
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certain agencies of the Department of the 
Interior, the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
Study Commission, the Delaware River 
Basin Commission, the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT NO. 940 


Mr, ELLENDER submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give no- 
tice in writing that it is my intention to 
move to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI 
for the purpose of proposing to the bill (HR. 
17787) making appropriations for certain 
civil functions administered by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, the Panama Canal, certain 
agencies of the Department of the Interior, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, the Atlan- 
tic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission, the Delaware River Basin Commis- 
sion, the Saint Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and the Water Resources Council, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes, the following amend- 
ment, namely: 

On page 4, line 19, after the word “appro- 
priated”, insert the following: “: Provided 
further, That the Lost Creek Project in Ore- 
gon and the Wynoochee Project in Wash- 
ington shall not be operated for irrigation 
papane Boa time as the Secretary of 

e or makes the necessary arrange- 
ments with non-Federal interests to recover 
the costs, in accordance with Federal Rec- 
lamation Law, which are allocated to the ir- 
rigation purpose“. 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 940), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


AMENDMENT NO. 941 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the fol- 
lowing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Defense, etc. for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, the follow- 
ing amendment, namely: 

On page 4, line 19, after the word “appro- 
priated“ insert: “: Provided further, That 
the Chief of Engineers shall, in lieu of alter- 
ing the existing obsolescent bridge, provide 
a new four-lane high-level bridge as a re- 
placement for the United States Highway 
Numbered 64 bridge immediately west of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas”. 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 941), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 
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AMENDMENT NO, 942 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 


In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move to 
suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the pur- 
pose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commission, 
the Delaware River Basin Commission, the 
Saint Lawrence Seaway Development Corpo- 
ration, the Tennessee Valley Authority, and 
the Water Resources Council, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 

On page 5, line 10, after the word “naviga- 
tion” insert “; financing the United States 
share of the cost of pumping water from Lake 
Okeechobee to the Everglades National Park” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 942), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 943 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of 
Defense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Atlantic-Pacific In- 
teroceanic Canal Study Commission, the 
Delaware River Basin Commission, the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, and the 
Water Resources Council, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 
the following amendment, namely: 

On page 10, after line 10, insert: 

“Punds appropriated for operating ex- 
penses of the Canal Zone Government may 
be apportioned notwithstanding section 3679 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended (31 
U.S.C. 665), to the extent necessary to per- 
mit payment of such pay increases for officers 
or employees as may be authorized by ad- 
ministrative action pursuant to law which 
are not in excess of statutory increases 
granted for the same period in corresponding 
rates of compensation for other employees 
of the Government in comparable positions.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 943), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. $44 

Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 


purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 


tions administered by the Department of De- 
fense, etc. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes, the following 
amendment, namely: 

On page 31, line 4, after “$1,950” insert: 
“Provided, That such amounts may be ex- 
ceeded by the net extra cost of acquiring and 
installing air conditioning equipment where, 
under regulations prescribed by the Admin- 
istrator of General Services defining particu- 
lar geographical areas, the head of the de- 
partment or agency finds and determines 
that such acquisition and installation is in 
the best interest of the Government.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 944), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 945 


Mr. ELLENDER submitted the follow- 
ing notice in writing: 

In accordance with rule XL, of the Stand- 
ing Rules of the Senate, I hereby give notice 
in writing that it is my intention to move 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the 
purpose of proposing to the bill (H.R. 17787) 
making appropriations for certain civil func- 
tions administered by the Department of De- 
fense, the Panama Canal, certain agencies 
of the Department of the Interior, the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Atlantic- 
Pacific Interoceanic Canal Study Commis- 
sion, the Delaware River Basin Commission, 
the Saint Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation, the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and the Water Resources Council, for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1967, and for other 
purposes, the following amendment, namely: 

On page 19, after line 23, insert the follow- 
ing: 

“Any appropriations made heretofore or 
hereafter to the Bureau of Reclamation 
which are expended in connection with na- 
tional disaster relief under Public Law 81- 
875 as administered by the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning shall be reimbursed in full 
by that Office to the account for which the 
funds were originally appropriated.” 


Mr. ELLENDER also submitted an 
amendment (No. 945), intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 17787, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(For text of amendment referred to, 
see the foregoing notice.) 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 946 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia submitted 
amendments, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (S. 3164) to provide for 
continued progress in the Nation’s war 
on poverty, which were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 947 


Mr. BIBLE submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to Sen- 
ate bill 3164, supra, which was ordered to 
lie on-the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 948 

Mr. PROUTY proposed an amendment 
to Senate bill 3164, supra, which was 
ordered to be printed. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights of 
the Committee on the Judiciary be per- 
mitted to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements. during 


the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


WAIVER OF CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the call of the legis- 
lative calendar, under rule VIII, was 
dispensed with. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR LONG 
OF LOUISIANA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, one 
of the hardest working, most diligent, and 
conscientious Members of this body is 
the distinguished deputy majority lead- 
er and the chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana, 
RUSSELL LONG. 

In our duties together he has been 
most cooperative and understanding. 
He has made many fine contributions 
with his sound advice and good coun- 
sel, and has never shirked the respon- 
sibilities which go with his position in 
the leadership. His recommendations 
have been of great value, and his sound- 
ness in procedure and policy has been 
outstanding. 

In managing the intricate legislation 
of taxation, trade regulation, social 
security, and other aspects of the work 
of the Finance Committee—and it is 
most complex—he has demonstrated 
great skill, ability, and understanding. 
His knowledge of parliamentary proce- 
dure ranks with the best in the Senate 
and his awareness of the scope of the 
legislation he considers is truly remark- 
able. 

Mr. President, I want to take this 
means to say that RUSSELL; LONG has 
been a tremendous asset in his leader- 
ship role and to express to him my 
deepest thanks for his assistance and 
his cooperation in our years together in 
the Congress and our close relationship 
and friendship in this body; 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle by Cecil Holland, appearing in the 
October 2, 1966, edition of the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star be incorporated at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SENATOR RUSSELL LONG—ACUMEN, 
AFFABILITY, AMBITION 


(By Cecil Holland) 


In the months since he has been chair- 
man of the Senate Finance Committee as 
well as Senate whip, Senator RUSSELL BILLIU 
Lone has brought a restless new force into 
the Senate leadership. 

It is a drive that has made the 47-year-old 
Louisiana Democrat one of the most influen- 
tial men in Washington. 

In his modest Capitol Hill office Lone, who 
is seldom still, paused for awhile to discuss 
some of the philosophy of lawmaking. 

A lot of people, he observed, are “fearful 
of new ideas,” and “feel the fewer laws 
Congress pass the better off we are.” 

With such views Lonc entered a mild 
dissent. “Sometimes they're right,” he re- 
marked, “but we pass a lot more good laws 
than we do bad ones. The need for legisla- 
tion is there a good many years before a law 
is enacted.” 

ARRANGED SWAP 


Lord's activities by no means are con- 
fined to domestic legislation. In his role as 
assistant leader he has emerged as one of the 
Senate’s most vocal defenders of the Presi- 
dent’s Viet Nam policies. 

During a recent debate, Lone took the floor 
repeatedly to urge faster action on a military 
request. At one point he was reminded that 
he, too, had made some long speeches. 

Long, with a grin acknowledged that he 
had and added: 

“I have made speeches at length when I 
have been right and when I have been wrong. 
I am not sure when I have been wrong, but 
I have made enough long speeches to know 
that I could not have been right all the 
time.” 

If some of his flag-waving oratory pro- 
duced more debate than action on the bill, 
at least one thing was sure: with Lone on 
the floor the President would not be wanting 
for defenders. 


M’GEE FEELS SAME WAY 


In a quieter and more effective way, Lone 
saw to it that Johnson also would have an- 
other defender at all times on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee from which 
much of the talk over Viet Nam policies has 
originated. He arranged a swap that put 
Senator GALE Mexx, Democrat, of Wyoming, 
another strong administration defender, on 
the committee in his place since he could 
not attend all meetings. He took McGerz’s 
vacated seat on the Senate Banking 
Committee. 

If he is not directly involved in matters 
before the Senate, Long moves on and off the 
floor. Often he will lounge at his desk, miss- 
ing none of the by-play that may go on 
among others. 


HAS FATHER'S DESK 


That desk—and where it is located on the 
Senate floor—reveal much about Lone and 
his political acuteness. It is the same desk 
once used by Huey Long and for sentimental 
reasons, and a fierce loyalty to the memory 
of his father, the son cherishes it. It just 
happens that it is the same desk once oc- 
cupied by the illustrious John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina. For this reason it has 
been coveted by successive South Carolina 
Senators. 

Several years ago Lone refused to give it 
up to Senator J. STROM TRUnNMOND before 
THuRMOND turned his back on the Demo- 
cratic party and became a Republican in 
1964. Lone recalls telling THURMOND that 
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“John C. Calhoun doesn’t mean a damn 
thing more to you than Huey Long does to 
me.” 

When he decided to get into the race for 
whip, Lone remembered that the late Senator 
Olin D. Johnston also wanted the desk. This 
was a different matter since Johnston rep- 
resented a doubtful vote. Moreover, John- 
ston had close ties with organized labor and 
labor disdained Lone because of his stand on 
civil rights and medicare. 

So Lone, reaching a hard decision, said to 
himself, “Please forgive me, Daddy, but this 
time I’m going for broke. He offered the desk 
to Johnston and Johnston accepted gladly. 
In the whip election Lona won on the second 
ballot with 41 of the 68 votes—and one of 
these was Johnston's, 


STAYED IN THIRD ROW 


When he gave up the desk Lone took over 
another with family ties too. It had been 
occupied by his mother, Mrs. Rose Mc- 
Connell Long, when she served out Huey 
Long's unfinished term. This desk was dis- 
tinguished, too, because it had been occupied 
by two Presidents when they served in the 
Senate—Harry S. Truman and Lyndon B. 
Johnson. 

Johnston died a few months later and, 
Lone related, “I went and got the desk back.“ 

Under a practice started by Lyndon John- 
son several years ago, Lone as the Democratic 
whip was entitled to a seat alongside Ma- 
jority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana on 
the front row. “If I had claimed it,“ Lone 
said, “several senior senators would have 
been invited to moye.” With the sure touch 
of one who knows that small considerations 
are not forgotten, Lone declined the seat 
and Senator CARL HAYDEN of Arizona, the 
Senate’s Nestor, took it over. 

Even when Virginia’s Senator Harry F. 
Byrd resigned late last year and opened up 
another front row seat, Lona decided to 
remain where he was on the third row back. 
For his own convenience HAYDEN shifted 
to Byrd’s aisle seat and the one next to 
MANSFIELD, ironically, fell to Senator J. Wu. 
LIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkansas, who 
has become one of the severest critics of the 
administration’s Viet Nam policies, 


IN DUAL ROLE 


“When I ran for the position of majority 
whip,” Lone said, “I had very much in mind 
the fact that men I had known like Lyndon 
Johnson and Mrxe MANSFIELD had served as 
whip before becoming majority leader. It’s 
the logical stepping stone in that direction. 

“At that time I was the ranking Democratic 
member of the Committee on Finance. It 
was my thought that at some time a man of 
46 (Lono’s age then), in his fourth term in 
the Senate, would become chairman of the 
Finance Committee.“ 

Within a year's time after being elected 
whip, Byrd, in poor health, resigned and Lone 
became the chairman of the committee. De- 
spite some suggestions, including one from 
HAYDEN, that he would have to give up his 
floor position, Lone made it clear he intended 
to keep both—and did. Thus in his dual 
role he has become one of the Senate’s most 
powerful leaders. 

I've enjoyed working in both these two 
jobs,” Lone said, 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS 

Where they will lead is something that 
time—and Lone himself by the record he 
establishes—will have to determine. For 
Lone there is time enough for that. At 
47 now, he is young as Senators go and 
the years ahead beckon with great expecta- 
tions. 

How far Lord's ambitions run is some- 
thing quite properly he keeps to himself, 
“My ambition now is to do a good job and 
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get elected again two years from now,” is 
all he will say. 

That in itself could be something of a 
hurdle. With the civil rights legislation 
opening the way for Negro voting in large 
numbers, with Southern conservatives turn- 
ing more and more toward the Republican 
Party, any reelection campaign presents a 
challenge if not an actual hazard. 

But it is one, many feel, that Lone 
can meet. With Negro voting now a reality, 
he has assumed a moderate position on the 
matter. Louisiana voters, conservative or 
not, would find it hard to turn their backs 
on one now occupying such a position of 
power in Washington. And the Long name 
and Lono’s tremendous capacity for cam- 
paigning will be advantages difficult for any- 
one to overcome, 


WAS YOUNGEST SENATOR 


Beyond that, assuming Lono’s reelection, 
the future offers engaging speculation. It 
might include following in Johnson's path 
far beyond the whip position. In some elec- 
tion in the not too distant future the Demo- 
cratic Party could find itself turning to the 
South for a vice presidential candidate for 
the same reasons that Johnson was selected 
in 1960. 

Huey Long, when he was assassinated, had 
his sights set high. RUSSELL was 17 years 
old at the time and he became determined 
on a political career. At Louisiana State 
he held various student offices and ran suc- 
cessfully for president of the student body. 
His campaign, reminiscent of his father’s 
featured ice cream cones, bathing beauties 
and an imported band. 

He served a political apprenticeship with 
his uncle, Goy. Earl Long, in his administra- 
tion, and then the first big chance came with 
the death of Senator John Overton in 1948. 
Lonc, 29 at the time, won, and had just 
turned 30 when he took his seat as the Sen- 
ate’s youngest Member. He was reelected 
in 1950, 1956 and 1962. 

Lonc, who now ranks 19th in seniority, 
has seen service on as many or more Sen- 
ate committees than any other member. He 
has accumulated a vast amount of Senate 
know-how which he uses to great advan- 
tage. On matters of importance he is care- 
ful to “touch base” with those who count; 
before running for whip, for instance, he 
checked first with the man in the White 
House and then with Georgia’s Senator 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL whose influence in Sen- 
ate affairs is great indeed. 


CONCERN FOR “HAVE-NOTS” 


Those seeking to label Lona have called 
him an economic liberal and a neo-Populist. 
Certainly his views, in a more restrained 
fashion, are rooted in the concern for the 
“have-nots” that Huey Long displayed in 
his share the wealth“ and Every man a 
king” slogans. While avid in looking after 
Loulslana's oil and other interests, LONG has 
championed small business and has been 
quick to lash out at what he considers rapa- 
cious interests. 

This has been demonstrated in two Senate 
speeches this year. In one Lonec assailed five 
major drug manufacturers he accused of 
price-fixing in the “wonder” anti-biotics; 
in the other he leveled his fire on “giveaway” 
in rights to patents developed at the Govern- 
ment's expense. 

On the floor recently Lona opposed a bill 
that would give income tax credit for tuition. 
He said it would benefit only those able 
to afford college tuition and not the poor 
who needed help. When Senator PETER 
Dominick, Republican of Colorado, chiding 
LONG, said he was opposing the measure be- 
cause the President asked him to do so, 
Lone took the floor and replied: 
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“I say to the Senator that the President 
has not asked me to do anything about this 
amendment. I am just against it. I 
would appreciate it if the Senator would 
give me credit, once in a while, for doing 
something on my own. I am capable of 
thinking.” 

In the months and years ahead the Senate, 
quite likely, will have ample opportunity to 
see that Lone is capable of thinking—in an 
independent, imaginative and, perhaps, even 
in a disturbing sort of way. 


TRIBUTE TO VICE PRESIDENT 
HUMPHREY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
the October 2 issue of the Washington 
Post there appears an article by Andrew 
Glass entitled “HuBERT Survives on 
Humor.” It is an excellent article about 
a first-rate man who carries the respon- 
sibilities of his most important position 
with dignity, diligence, and great ability. 
He is a man who I was proud to second 
when he was nominated for the Vice- 
Presidency and my faith in him has 
never wavered. 

He is, in the words of Mr. Glass “an 
unabashed American patriot”; and while 
he may not agree with another’s point of 
view, he is willing to listen, to debate, to 
reason and to give that view every cour- 
teous and considerate attention. 

As one who worked very closely with 
the Vice President while he was a Mem- 
ber of the Senate, I can attest to his out- 
standing ability, his sense of responsi- 
bility, and his devotion to his country, 
his family, and his party. There is 
nothing petty or small about him, be- 
cause his heart is too big, his outlook too 
broad, and his compassionate under- 
standing of all our people just would not 
permit it. 

The President of the United States is 
indeed fortunate to have at his right 
hand at all times the distinguished Vice 
President, and the Senate is honored to 
have him as the Presiding Officer of this 
body. Good luck, good health, and our 
best wishes to the President of the 
Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article previously referred to be inserted 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUBERT SURVIVES oN Humor—Setr-Deprecat- 
ING Wrr SMOOTHS CAMPAIGN TRAIL FOR VICE 
PRESDENT WHO Rates HIGHER WrrH PoLs 
THAN With POLLS 

(By Andrew J. Glass) 

SEATTLE. —Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, pink-faced after a long day of outdoor 
campaigning in the sunny Pacific North- 
west, bounced happily through the mockup 
cabin of a Boeing 747, the $20 million jumbo 
jetliner being readied for the end of the 
decade. 

“Say, listen, I'm telling you! Look at the 
size of those seats!” HUMPHREY exclaimed, 
patting a plush cushion, “This is just great.” 

Boeing President William Allen, a balding 
man whose rimless glasses and thin mouth 
remind one of a conservative Midwestern 
banker, beamed appreciatively. Don't you 
think Uncle Sam might want to buy some of 
these for ali the VIPs?” he ventured. 
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HUMPHREY'S blue eyes twinkled. “You're 
asking the wrong man,” he said as everybody 
laughed. 

Yet being the “wrong man” in Lyndon 
Johnson's Government isn’t always a laugh- 
ing matter. As the Vice President scurries 
across the land, “carrying the message of our 
Administration and our party,” reporters 
continually besiege him with controversial 
questions. 

If, as occasionally happens, HUMPHREY says 
the wrong thing, there might be hell to pay. 
It is no wonder, then, that Humpurey usually 
plays it safe. 

But even caution carries its price. “It’s all 
so bland”, a California reporter complained 
after a HUMPHREY press conference last week. 
“He's just a Johnson sycophant.” 


NO SILLY ANSWERS 


Not long ago, after walking down the gang- 
plank of his chartered airliner in Cleveland, 
the Vice President was promptly mobbed by 
a gaggle of local politicians all eager to have 
their pictures taken beside the distinguished 
visitor. A television reporter grabbed Hum- 
PHREY by the forearm, thrust a microphone 
under his nose and asked: “Do you approve 
of the President's Vietnam policy?” 

HUMPHREY likes to describe himself in pub- 
lic as “an unabashed American patriot,” and 
even in the most secluded counsels of Gov- 
ernment, he earnestly voices his unqualified 
approval of the President's moves in South- 
east Asia. But this was more than he could 
take; the usually good-tempered Vice Presi- 
dent shook free and walked away. 

Normally, however, the Vice President 
copes with his difficult role with round after 
round of self-deprecating humor. After 
nearly two years in office, it has become his 
way of adjusting to a job made all the more 
difficult in the light of his 16 previous free- 
wheeling years in the Senate. 


HAS PROS’ REGARD 


Thus, before a bipartisan Senate au- 
dience, he merrily compared the Presidential 
Seal—“a powerful eagle. . . fleet of wing 
and carrying many arrows“ —with his own. 

“Mine,” HUMPHREY said, “looks emaciated 
and the wings droop down as if it’s getting 
set for a crash landing. On one side, there’s 
only a teeny and scrawny-looking olive 
branch, And on the other side, why, the 
eagle is holding just one little arrow. But 
I want you to know I’m saving that arrow 
for the right time.” 

For HUMPHREY, of course, the “right time” 
is 1972 when Lyndon Johnson's projected 
second term in office expires. To be sure, it 
is fashionable these days to ask “Whatever 
became of HUBERT HUMPHREY?” and, after 
glancing at Sen. ROBERT KENNEDY’s popular- 
ity polls to thrust HUMPHREY aside as a se- 
rious contender for the Presidency. 

But if the polls fail to tell the whole 
story. If rank-and-file voters tend to re- 
gard HUMPHREY as a cipher, professional 
Democratic politicians decidedly do not. 
And as Richard Nixon, Barry Goldwater and 
John F. Kennedy all demonstrated, at con- 
vention time, it is the vote of the “pros” 
that counts. 

During the campaign season, the Vice 
President, will visit 38 of the 50 states carry- 
ing his “message.” HUMPHREY talks of un- 
interrupted prosperity, of congressional 
achievements under Democratic leadership, 
of the Administration’s quest for peace and 
of the President's firm resolve to resist Com- 
munist agression in Asia. 

GOOD STAFF WORK 

That message, as HUMPHREY well knows, 
doesn't always go over with the folks. Even 
among the firm Democrats, one can detect a 


rising tide of complaint over high interest 
rates and tight money; over bureaucratic 
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ineptitude in managing Great Society spend- 
ing; over record-high draft calls and over 
the seeming stalemate in Vietnam. 

Yet the Vice President's manner in meet- 
ing dissatisfaction, both on the political 
platform and in the back room, is invariably 
superb. Everywhere he travels, a phalanx of 
trained “advanced men” leapfrogs ahead, 
smoothing the way and making sure that no 
prominent Democrat is ever slighted. 

Afterward, an avalanche of personally 
signed letters goes out from HuMPHREY’s 
suite in the Executive Office Building thank- 
ing all concerned for the trouble they took 
to make his visit pleasant. Even the motor- 
cycle policemen go away with Humphrey pins 
and Humphrey tie clasps. 

As a 55-year-old grandfather, HUMPHREY 
adores young people and pays them special 
attention wherever he goes. “Why, hello 
there, what's your name?” he is apt to in- 
quire while handing a pleased youngster an 
5 admisslon card to the Senate 
gal 


ery. 

The Vice President also loves to talk — some - 
times at such length that he begins to bore 
his audience. His style is as old-fashioned 
as the soda pop parlor in his late father’s 
drugstore in Huron, S. Dak., but it is quite 
effective. 

“This is a remarkable dinner,” HUMPHREY 
told Oregon Demiocrats in Portland the other 
day. “It's just politics with the bark off, I 
can see that. Everybody here is rarin’ to go, 
and when we finish tonight, I hope that you 
go right out on the street and start cam- 


paigning. 

“The first person that you see, why, if they 
look like they have any doubt or hesitation, 
have a little private meditation with them, 
a few convincing words, because you really 
have an opportunity here to do something for 
your country and your state.” 


AUTOINTOXICATION 


While it would be most indelicate for 
HUMPHREY to say so, there can be no ques- 
tion that he, like ROBERT KENNEDY, has set 
his sights on one day staking his claim on the 
Presidency. 

In his years as his brother’s Attorney Gen- 
neral, KENNEDY worked within the inner 
power circle of Government where the really 
meaningful decisions are made. It is a rich 
wine and the taste, once acquired, lingers on 
long after the cup is taken from the lips. In 
HUMPHREY’S case, it is a matter of being a 
sort of junior President with, as he puts it, 
“a great deal of authority and very little re- 
sponsibility.” 

The high school band invariably trumpets 
a set of familiar ruffles whenever he arrives, 
yet carefully omits the following flourishes 
that only a President rates. Instead of "Hail 
to the Chief,” HUMPHREY hears “The Minne- 
sota Rouser March.” 

A full-time force of 21 Secret Service agents 
protects him in Washington and even more 
agents are tapped for duty whenever he 
leaves the city. Command posts, pressroom 
and communications networks are set up 
wherever he goes. 

Limousines, helicopters and chartered alir- 
Planes are always available. At 7 o'clock 
every morning, HUMPHREY receives essen- 
tially the same top-secret intelligence brief- 
ing that crosses the President’s desk. 

It is safe to say that no man can live in 
that way, perched day after day at the edge 
of power, without wanting one day to cap- 
ture the Nation’s highest office. 


RETIREMENT OF UNDER SECRE- 
TARY OF STATE GEORGE W. BALL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, sev- 
eral weeks ago announcement was made 
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of the retirement from Government of 
Under Secretary of State George W. Ball. 

Since Mr. Ball became Under Secre- 
tary in 1961, he has served with distinc- 
tion, ability, and loyalty two Presidents 
of the United States. 

Some of us may not always have agreed 
with the Under Secretary’s point of view 
on a given foreign policy issue. Yet I 
think most of us would agree without 
hesitation that as Under Secretary of 
State he has done an excellent job in 
difficult circumstances. 

His task has not been an easy one. 
The duties of his office have been exact- 
ing and arduous. In the past 5 years, 
serious and perplexing international 
problems have occupied the attention of 
the Department of State. Opinions may 
differ, of course, as to what path this 
Nation should pursue in achieving the 
best solution to a foreign policy problem. 
But in the Department of State and in 
the other councils of the executive 
branch, Mr. Ball gained the reputation of 
being a man of intelligence and courage 
and conviction who thoughtfully and 
carefully reasoned out his views and pro- 
pounded them forcefully. Whether or 
not his views prevailed as policy, Mr. 
Ball gained equal recognition as a man 
of integrity who was an able and skilled 
advocate of the administration’s posi- 
tion. 

Those with whom George Ball was as- 
sociated during his service as Under Sec- 
retary of State will miss his many fine 
personal attributes and professional 
skills. He has been a dedicated public 
servant who has given generously of his 
time and talents in serving his country 
well. 

I know my colleagues would join me 
in expressing the hope that Mr. Ball en- 
joys his forthcoming deserved vacation 
and rest and that he reach additiona] 
successes in the years ahead. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article by Mary McGrory appearing in 
the Evening Star of September 30 rela- 
tive to Mr. Ball’s retirement be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Dove ALicuts FROM THE SEVENTH FLOOR— 
FLEEING THE FUDGE FACTORY 
(By Mary McGrory) 

George W. Ball, retiring undersecretary of 
state, made a farewell this week. He 
entitled it, “My Six Years in the Fudge 
Factory.” 

One gropes in vain for the name of an- 
other man on the seventh floor of Foggy 
Bottom who would have put it just that way. 

Ball, a close friend and ally of Adlai 
Stevenson and an appointee of John F. Ken- 
nedy, leaves the State Department the same 
Man as when he came—amiable, interested, 
irreverent. 

He wears suits tailored in London. He 
enjoys good wines and good conversation. 
He makes jokes about things that never 
seem funny to anyone else who wears the 
fuzz ot the seventh-floor carpeting on his 
shoes. He is a tall, crinkly-haired man, 
whose long eyes disappear when he smiles. 
And through six years which have seen 
nuclear confrontation and bloody involve- 
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ment in Southeast Asia, he has managed 
to keep smiling. 

Once, in recent months, when the situa- 
tion in South Viet Nam appeared more 
murky and desperate than usual, he said to 
a friend, sighing, “Oh, yes, we keep hoping 
something will turn up. Mr. Micawber is a 
very important member of this government, 
you know.” 

In April 1961, when the Bay of Pigs had 
plunged the city and the White House into 
stygian gloom, the undersecretary managed 
a small shaft of light. 

He quoted T. S. Eliot: “April is the cruel- 
est month,” and a few wan smiles appeared. 

Now that he is quitting the “fudge fac- 
tory” he is setting off for three months in 
Italy. He will begin at Lake Como in the 
north and work his way down to Sicily, en- 
joying the leisure that was unthinkable for 
a man who had approximately two weeks of 
vacation in six years. 

Even on Sunday he and Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk foregathered in their offices to 
read the cables. The only difference was 
that they both wore sports shirts to indicate 
their consciousness that it was really a day 
off. 

The departure of a hedonist like Mr. Ball is 
always a sad thing to certain Americans who 
feel that a man who relishes civilization will 
fight harder and more cunningly to preserve 
it than some men who are merely driven by 
conscience and a sense of duty. 

“George is a genuinely courtly figure,” 
mourned one Calvinist, who honored the Ball 
decision to retire in search of a little rest 
and a little more income. 

But it is Ball the dove whose flight is so 
lamented on Capitol Hill. Said Chairman 
J. W. Futsricut, whose dissension on the 
Viet Nam war was more public, “It leaves 
only one or two bedraggled senators to 
carry on.” 

Ball's lonely course was private and dis- 
creet. His views against the war were so 
well known within the administration that 
the President, during high councils, would 
sometimes turn to him and say, “All right, 
George, I want you to give the contrary 
view,” before Mr. Ball had expressed any. 


BRIEFS AGAINST ESCALATION 


It was only last spring that the press began 
to be aware that in Ball’s files was a thick 
loose-leaf folder containing his eloquent 
briefs against further escalation. Every ci- 
vilian, beginning with the President, was al- 
ways in favor of a political solution. The 
argument was over the cost. In every adver- 
sary proceeding, Ball included some face-sav- 
ing material. 

His arguments were listened to, but not 
heeded except in some softening detail. But 
the fact that he was heard, that he was able 
to maintain a warm and friendly relationship 
with the secretary of state and was never 
denied a hearing by the President perhaps 
explains why he is unembittered as he quits. 

His views were formed during his long and 
intimate association with the French govern- 
ment—he was its counsel during the coal and 
steel and Common Market negotiations. He 
was with them during their long agony over 
Indochina. He absorbed much of their feel- 
ings of futility about imposing a stable gov- 
ernment over feuds and divisions that were 
centuries old. 

He will write a book during his vacation. 
It will contain no damaging revelations a la 
Arthur Schlesinger Jr. Nor will it be a mani- 
festo for the anti-Viet Nam elements in the 
country. Ball is said to feel that an ex- 
government official urging a diverse view on 
an administration may simply freeze those 
he left behind in the positions he has taken. 

When he was called upon to defend ad- 
ministration positions with which he dis- 
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agreed, he did so. He is not a crusader, not 
a sufferer. 

He loved government service because he 
felt it was relevant and vital. If six years 
did not change his perspective or his prose, 
it remains to be seen what effect he had on a 
large and generally resistant bureaucracy, 

Even that bureaucracy, in some branches, 
will miss him. 

“People in the administration who had 
doubts could go to George,” said one of 
them. “People who were even more worried 
than he was found George receptive. They 
knew he would represent their dangerous 
opinions to the President much better than 
they could.” 

For them, the departure of the urbane 
underground is saddest of all. 


SENATE SHOULD INSIST ON BE- 
ING TOLD FULL CONSEQUENCES 
OF SUSPENDING INVESTMENT 
CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, as 
hearings before the Senate Committee 
on Finance began today on the adminis- 
tration’s proposed suspension of the in- 
vestment credit and accelerated depre- 
ciation, the Washington Post carried a 
wise and timely challenge to the com- 
mittee. 

The Post points to the many and in- 
creasing signs that by the end of next 
year, the economy may begin turning 
down. Unemployment may be increas- 


ing. 

It is at just this time—a year from 
now—that the suspension of these tax 
incentives will begin to have their slow- 
ing effect on the economy. So the ac- 
tion that the Senate is to be asked to 
2 may aggravate and deepen a reces- 

on. 

Anyone who questions the delayed ef- 
fect of the investment credit suspension 
should review the remarks of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury before the Joint 
Economic Committee last February, and 
examine the excellent documentation 
which the Secretary used to support his 
position. 

Skeptics should also consider the re- 
port of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board—to which the Washington 
Post editorial this morning adverts, 
showing that a response of more than 
half of the thousand biggest manufactur- 
ing firms in the country indicates that 
the suspension will have no significant 
effect for now on their investment plans. 

This, of course, means no stemming of 
inflation now. 

But the Post editorial especially chal- 
lenged the Committee on Finance to 
elicit from the administration witnesses 
precisely what expectations they have 
for the economy in the latter half of 
1967, and particularly in the last quarter 
of next year, when this will have a very 
serious effect; because then there will be 
every reason for business to postpone its 
investment in plant equipment until the 
suspension is ended and the credit is 
resumed. 

It seems to me that the asking of the 
following questions makes sense: 

Do the administration experts expect 
business investment in equipment to be 
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much higher at that time? How much 
higher? Just what effect will the in- 
vestment credit suspension have? 

What will be the status of business in- 
vestment in plant expansion late next 
year? What effect do they anticipate 
from suspending the accelerated depre- 
ciation? 

What is the anticipated level of prices 
and wages in machine tools and in con- 
struction generally for next year? 

What will be the effect of these sus- 
pensions on prices and wages in these 
industries? 

If the suspension is adopted and, as a 
result, next year some resources in the 
equipment and construction industries 
are not needed to produce industrial 
equipment and plant, where would these 
resources be employed? What shortages 
would they relieve? What problems can 
be anticipated of moving resources, say, 
from plant construction to home build- 
ing? Is the transition possible tech- 
nologically? Is it possible financially? 
How long will it take to make this transi- 
tion? 

Mr. President, these are the questions 
the administration did not answer when 
the proposals to suspend these incentives 
were before the House Ways and Means 
Committee. Before the Senate acts, we 
should insist on these answers, especially 
since this body last March rejected, by 
an overwhelming 78-to-10 vote, a very 
similar proposal to suspend the invest- 
ment credit. Certainly, before the Sen- 
ate reverses that decision, it should in- 
sist on some good solid reasons for doing 
so. 
Mr. President, I have great respect for 
President Johnson, and sympathy for 
the agony of his position, but I do not 
think that a Senator who would honestly 
avoid the label “rubber stamp” should 
reverse his March vote on this issue sim- 
ply on the basis of a Presidential recom- 
mendation. To reverse that vote, Sena- 
tors should insist on the kind of substan- 
tial and detailed answers, spelling out 
the full consequences of this action, that 
were sorely missing in testimony before 
the other body. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the Wash- 
ington Post be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHY TAKE IT on FAITH? 

The Senate Finance Committee, which 
opens hearings this morning on the Admin- 
istration’s tax bill, ought to seize the oppor- 
tunity to probe into issues that were ne- 
glected by a hasty House Ways and Means 
Committee. Chairman Mrs and his fellow 
Democrats, for reasons which are not en- 
tirely clear, were willing to accept on faith 
the Administration’s contention that the 
economy will continue to be confronted by 
excessive demands for goods and services 
through 1967. But why should this crucial 
assumption about the shape of the future be 
taken on faith? 

Several recent developments contradict 
the confident but unsupported “qualitative 
judgments” that Government witnesses 
made before Ways and Means. The decline 
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in residential construction is assuming a 
slump-like dimension. And despite the cur- 
rent pressures of demand in the capital goods 
industries, new orders, especially for machine 
tools, have declined. Small wonder then 
that a majority of economists surveyed by 
the National Association of Business Econ- 
omists are predicting a lower rate of eco- 
nomic growth in 1967 and that roughly a 
third expect a recession late in the year. 

Also neglected is the question of whether 
suspending the investment tax credit and 
accelerated depreciation on industrial and 
commercial buildings will relieve the current 
pressures in the capital goods industries. 
The National Industrial Conference Board, 
a business organization, asked the 1000 larg- 
est corporations how the legislation would 
affect their investment plans. The answer, 
based on 552 responses, is that the Adminis- 
tration’s measures will have no significant 
impact on the immediate demand for capital 
goods. More than 90 per cent of the re- 
spondents said that the proposed tax revi- 
sions will not induce them to reduce their 
investment programs during the rest of this 
year. The proportion falls to per cent in 
the first half of 1967 and 78 per cent in this 
second half. These lags in the response to 
the suspension of the tax incentive—and 
the possibility that investment in 1968 may 
be postponed in anticipation of the suspen- 
slon's termination—suggests that the Ad- 
ministration’s bill could work in a mis- 
chievously perverse fashion. 

Members of the Senate Finance Committee 
ought to demand hard answers to questions 
that were not very artfully dodged in the 
Ways and Means hearings. By how much 
does the Administration expect the Gross 
National Product to rise in the next six quar- 
ters? Which components of the GNP will 
rise rapidly, which slowly? What is the out- 
look for defense production—not defense 
spending which lags behind production—ift 
it is assumed that the war effort in Vietnam 
will continue at the present level? How 
much of an extra burden would an accele- 
rated war effort impose on the economy? 

A mistaken fiscal policy, coming at a time 
when monetary policy is severely restrictive, 
might well halt the expansion of the econ- 
omy. In view of the enormous risks, the 
Senate Finance Committee should accept 
little on faith. 


TWENTY-FIVE LEADING INDICA- 
TORS NOW POINT TOWARD END 
OF BOOM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
week I referred briefly to an analysis of 
economic indicators by Dr. Howard 
Sharpe in the Weekly Bond Buyer. The 
Sharpe analysis specified that for the 
first time in more than 5 years a majority 
of the leading indicators are pointing 
down, suggesting the long business boom, 
the happy period of more jobs, more 
growth, more prosperity, may be coming 
to a conclusion. 

I called attention to this analysis in 
connection with pending legislation to 
suspend tax incentives in order to take 
steam out of the economy late next year. 

Mr. President, I have just secured the 
complete article by Dr. Sharpe and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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SMALL CLOUD ON THE Horizon: A TREND IN- 
DICATOR TURNS DOWN 

(Nore.—The Beginning of the End? 
Among economic forecasters, Dr. Howard 
Sharpe of “The Weekly Bond Buyer” has been 
a bull consistently and correctly during this 
expansion. Now he notes what may turn out 
to be the beginning of the end: The leading 
indicator diffusion index for the most recent 
month’s real trend has slipped into the mi- 
nus column. He explains what this means 
and goes on to say that leading indicator 
trends are never conclusive in themselves, 
that forecasters should go outside them for 
evidence ‘not reflected by the indicators 
themselves. The biggest piece of such out- 
side evidence today is Government spend- 


ing.) 
(By Howard Sharpe) 

For the first time in this five-and-a-half 
year old general business expansion, the lead- 
ing indicator diffusion index for the most re- 
cent month’s real trend—as that trend 18 
measured by “The Weekly Bond Buyer“ —has 
tumbled into the minus column, 

Leading indicators tend to foretell the di- 
rection of business and production as a whole 
in the months immediately ahead. It is gen- 
erally agreed that a mere head-count of sin- 
gle-month changes in direction among these 
leaders is not very helpful. On many occa- 
sions during this current expansion the ma- 
jority of these leaders have been on the 
downside. The real trick is to determine 
when the majority are down in terms of 
trend rather than merely in terms of a simple 
erratic fluctuation. 

Opinions differ, however, on the criteria for 
judging trend. On more than one occasion 
during this economic expansion, other ob- 
servers have concluded that the trend among 
the leaders had finally turned down. 

A downturn among the trends in the lead- 
ers should have been followed by a down- 
turn—or at least a flattening—in the trend 
of production. However, the trend of indus- 
trial production, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index, has been upward for 
More than five years. The only notable 
downturns during this period have been due 
to strikes. And during the past couple of 
years the rate of increase—even on a percent- 
age basis—has matched the rate of increase 
scored by all but the very earliest months of 
the expansion. 

Recent history thus has justified the index 
of real leader-trends, as measured by “The 
Weekly Bond Buyer.” This index has pointed 
upward on more than one occasion in recent 
years when the leader-trends of virtually 
every other observer were on the down-side. 

But still to be proved is the ability of “The 
Weekly Bond Buyer” index to call correctly 
the finale—the ultimate downturn to this ex- 
pansion which, now in its 68th month, has 
proven itself the most durable expansion in 
the history of America. 

OUTSIDE THE INDICATORS 

Parts of the rationale of the index have 
been set forth in various stories which have 
appeared previously in “The Weekly Bond 
Buyer.” Certain of these points are sum- 
marized in the caption which appears be- 
neath the table on “Monthly Leading Indica- 
tors” on page 7. 

A more complete summation of the ra- 
tionale will be presented next week. But of 
most immediate importance is the fact that 
right now—for the first time in this record- 
long general business expansion—“The Week- 
ly Bond Buyer” leading indicator index for 
the most recent month's real trend has 
dropped into the minus column. 

The real leader-trends for the most recent 
single month are definitely down. But on 
the other hand, the real trends of their re- 
spective tri-monthly averages are in this 
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minus territory by only the skinniest of 
pluralities. 

Furthermore, the leading indicator trends 
never should be regarded as conclusive in 
themselves. The forecaster should use every 
scrap of evidence he can lay his hands on. 
This includes leading indicator trends. But 
it includes also evidence which lies outside 
the immediate ken of the leaders. 

Vietnam spending during the quarters 
ahead will keep growing. In fact it will grow 
by even bigger increments than last year. 
We can be pretty sure of this. 

Any failure of these Pentagon plans to be 
fully refiected in the current batch of lead- 
ing indicators obviously calls for appropri- 
ate adjustment in the final forecast. 

But by the same token, we need to know 
more than the simple fact that Defense De- 
partment spending will rise. For example: 
Will the new rise ahead in Defense Depart- 
ment spending put so much upward pres- 
sure on the economy that a general tax rise 
will become a necessity? 

The current behavior of the leading indi- 
cators suggests the possibility that the pri- 
vate economy may be about to slow down 
enough to allow a further Vietnam spending 
build-up to occur without the necessity of a 
tax hike. If the most recent month's trend 
continues, a tax hike may not be required. 


THE TALLY 


Right now, here is the tally on the real 
trends among the leading indicators as 
measured by “The Weekly Bond Buyer” and 
as shown in the final two columns of the 
accompanying table on “Monthly Leading 
Indicators”: 

For the most recent single month, the 
real trend is up for only nine of the leaders, 
as opposed to 15 on the downside, and with 
one unchanged (table’s next-to-final col- 
umn). 

But for the most recent tri-monthly aver- 
age, the margin of defeat for the uptrenders 
is much more narrow. The real trend is up 
for 10 of the leaders, as opposed to 11 on the 
downside, with four unchanged (table’s final 
column). 

The method used by The Weekly Bond 
Buyer” for measuring the “real trend” is 
specified in the caption beneath the table. 
Those leaders which have no natural limita- 
tion on their growth capabilities are called 
“open end leaders.” These are the first nine 
leaders shown at the top of the table. The 
most recent month is judged to be uptrend- 
ing if its level is above the level of the mid- 
dle-valued month in the trio of months 
centered on the “MCD-ago” month. The 
MCD is the minimum number of “months 
for cyclical dominance”—the minimum span 
for the measurement of a significant cyclical 
trend, as judged by the calculations of the 
Census Bureau. 

The MCD concept and program were de- 
veloped by Julius Shiskin—initially for the 
National Bureau of Economic Research and 
later for the Census Bureau. Mr. Shiskin 
currently is the Census Bureau's chief eco- 
nomic statistician. 

On the other hand, those leaders which 
have a natural ceiling limiting their growth 
capabilities are called “closed end leaders.” 
The 16 closed end leaders are shown in the 
bottom two-thirds of the table. The method 
of measuring the trends of "closed end” lead- 
ers must of necessity differ from the method 
used for “open end” leaders. 

Most observers would agree that each of 
these “closed end” leaders does have a ceiling, 
and so is basically different from an “open 
end” leader. The average workweek (a closed 
end leader) for example, is unlikely ever to 
exceed the peak achieved during World War 
TI. 
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In contrast, an open end leader has no such 
natural ceiling. Even at their current de- 
pressed levels, stock prices (an open end 
leader) are considerably above the level 
achieved during World War II. 


HEIGHT OF CEILING 


But even though the concept of a ceiling 
for closed end leaders be granted, the problem 
is to specify the height of the ceiling as ac- 
curately as possible. 

Because 1965 was the record high year in a 
record long general business and leading in- 
dicator expansion, this year was used as the 
yardstick for the rough height of the ceiling 
for each of these closed end leaders. It was 
recognized that some excess over that height 
would be possible for a leader during any 
particular month, just as in fact had occurred 
for each of these leaders during certain 
months of 1965 itself. 

But the second half of 1965 was higher for 
these leaders than the first half of 1965. So 
also was the first half of 1966 higher for these 
leaders than the first half of 1965. There- 
fore, the highest 12-month level for the lead- 
ers now has proven to be the 12 months end- 
ing in June 1966, rather than the 12 months 
ending in Dec., 1965. Accordingly, this latter 
measurement is now being used as the yard- 
stick for judging the height of the “closed 
end” leaders. 

If the calendar 1965 had been used in this 
month’s table, the real trend for the latest 
single month would have been down. The 
tally in the next-to-last column would show 
11 uptrending as opposed to 13 downtrend- 
ing, with one unchanged. 

So the result still would have been to show 
this diffusion index of the most recent single- 
month real trends dropping into the minus 
column for the first time in this current 
expansion. The margin of defeat for the 
uptrenders, however, would be considerably 
more narrow than the nine-to-15 margin of 
defeat shown by this tally as it actually 
appears (wherein the 12 months ending in 
June, 1966, rather than the 12 months end- 
ing Dec., 1965 are used). 

As for the most recent trend in the tri- 
monthly averages (table’s final column), 
use of the calendar 1965 yardstick for the 
“closed end” leaders would have left 15 up- 
trending as opposed to only nine down- 
trending, with one unchanged. This would 
be in contrast to the 10 uptrenders, as op- 
posed to the 11 downtrenders, with one un- 
changed—the tally shown by the table's final 
column as actually presented. 

PROBLEMS 

In this connection, the points made by 
Mr. Richard H. Shaw, Investment Assist- 
ant Secretary for Monarch Life Insurance 
Co. are well taken. His letter accompanies 
this story on page 3. 

The questions raised by Mr. Shaw are 
perceptive. The practical problems pointed 
to by him are genuine. The practical an- 
swers are not easy. 

Appropriate here are the comments made 
by Winston Churchill on democracy. 
“Democracy,” said Mr. Churchill, “is the 
worst form of government—except for all 
those other forms that have been tried from 
time to time.” 

The rule-of-thumb system used for meas- 
urement of “closed end” leaders is likewise 
the worst system imaginable—except for all 
the other systems (essentially the no-rule- 
of-thumb systems). 

This is not intended to be a glib dismissal 
of the problem. The point is simply that, 
until we develop better and more systematic 
methods of attack, the most practical ap- 
proach is to do the best we can with the 
knowledge at hand. 

At this point, this consists of the recogni- 
tion that the nature of “closed end” leaders 
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is inherently different from the nature of 

“open end” leaders, and that the criteria 

oe judging their trends should differ accord- 
ly. 

In the opinion of “The Weekly Bond 
Buyer,” the best practical type of yardsticks 
now at hand are those provided by the 
“MCD-ago” levels for “open end” leaders, and 
the “recent 12 month leading indicator high” 
levels for the “closed end” leaders. 

The latter of the two yardsticks is ob- 
viously rougher and less precise. But, as the 
old saying goes, better to be roughly right 
than to be precisely wrong. 


BULLISH FOR STOCKS 


As for the situation right now: The drop 
in “The Weekly Bond Buyer's” leading indi- 
cator diffusion index into minus territory 
does not in this current situation portend 
an actual economic downturn. The continu- 
ing buildup of Vietnam spending is too pow- 
erful to allow a real recession to occur in the 
months immediately ahead. 

But what the downturn in our leading 
indicator index does point to in the current 
context is a significant reduction in the up- 
ward pressure of business. 

Because of the leadership inherent in the 
index, the easing in upward pressure which it 
implies will not take place for a couple of 
months. It will not occur before November, 
and the statistical reports on the slow-down 
will not be at hand before December. 

The important policy implications of the 
forthcoming easing of upward pressure on 
the economy are two. First, there will be a 
reduction in motivation for the Federal Re- 
serve Board to tighten credit further. And 
second, there will be a reduction in the de- 
gree of necessity for a tax hike. 

While the implications for the bond market 
are obviously bullish, the implications for 
the stock market are not necessarily bearish. 
First, right from the beginning of this cur- 
rent 1966 bear market, stocks have been de- 
clining because of tightness of money in all 
its aspects. These aspects include not only the 
competition with rising bond short-term 
yields, but also involve the actual scarcity of 
money. 

The second, and more recent, reason for 
the decline in the stock market has been the 
fear of an impending tax hike. Indeed, the 
Administration’s top echelon of economists 
and cabinet officials are drawing up plans for 
a tax hike of somewhere between 67 billion 
and $15 billion. The stock market can 
hardly be blamed for slumping even lower 
under the fear of tax-hike plans so big and 
nasty as these. 

A reduction in monetary tightness, coupled 
with the possibility of no tax hike, after all, 
would be a double-barreled reason for a rise 
in stock prices. 

In this connection it should again be em- 
phasized that “The Weekly Bond Buyer” 
leading indicator diffusion index is designed 
to foretell the direction of general business 
activity. It is not intended to—and it does 
not - point the direction of the stock market. 
An upward point in “The Weekly Bond Buy- 
er” leading indicator index does not augur 
a rise in the stock market. By the same 
token, the current tumble of the index into 
minus territory—its first such tumble in the 
five and a half years of this current expan- 
sion—does not necessarily augur any ex- 
tended continuation in the decline in the 
stock market. 

Indeed, the above analysis suggests that 
within the context of the current situation, 
this decline in the leading indicator index— 
when its implications become more generally 
evident—will be just what the stock market's 
doctor ordered. 
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Capiial market report, Oct. 3, 1966—Monthly leading indicators 


OPEN END LEADERS 


Latest month 


Latest trio of months Latest real trend 


Series 
No. 
Title 
(10) (11) (12) 
CAPITAL SPENDING 
6 | Durable goods, 1 new orders (billions of dollars). 3 3 August.. — — — — 
2⁴ se yn ie 0 and equipment, new orders (billion? 3 4 d0—— + — + 
0 
9 9 Ani industrial ‘construction con- G6 5d . —| —| — oe = rE 
10 | Plant G — are ed d orders (bil. 
an ment con an ers (bil- 
lens of dollars), a = 
RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
7 | Private nonfarm housing starts (millions) August L = = my 
29 | New house start permits (1957-50=100)_.......--.| 3 1 do . L — = 2 t 
PROFITABILITY 
13 | New business incorporations (thousands) 0 = — — 
19 Stock prices S. & P. 500 composite (1941-43 =10)_ — = Ave = 
23 | Industrial materials prices (1957-59 = 100 — = = — 
CLOSED END LEADERS 
PROFITABILITY 
38 2 of net business ſormat ion 2 10 July — 
14 een of business failures (millions of dollars) 6 —31 | August. — 
15 Failures With pa liabilities over $100,000 (number 6 —2%6 |..-.. 9 K . ee 
W. y. 
17 | Price per unit ofi labor cost (1957-59 100) 3 —0 1 — A H + 
EMPLOYMENT 
1 e manufacturing production 3 94 — R ö am Ita 
2 1 rate, m. (per 100 workers) 4 —2 S 
30 culture ‘placements (housun NARREA 2 2 CO) oe eo SO Late 
3 Taro rate, manufacturing (per 100 workers) 3 0 
inverted. 
4 orci on temporary layoff (thousands) in- 5 August + 
5 | Initial unemployment claims, State (thousand 2 —1 | September H — 
weekly) inverted. 
INVENTORIES 
21 ast inventory spending (annual rate, billions 6 | June H — 
0! ars, 
20 | Change in m: materials book value 15 | July. sal ae ad PRS eee 
(annual rate, billions of dollars), 
37 | Purchased materials, percent of agents reporting —2 | September = pe eee 
higher, 
BACKLOGS 
26 | Production materials, 60 cays and oyer, percent 3 —5—— G TAIRE ss — 
of agents reporting h 
32 Vdor pe aaen nt reporting slower —4 | August te] sik i a steee 
25 2 e in 1 durable goods manufactur- 4 —10 |_---. he a alle TR rit Makanda ay GS ds 
rs (billions of d 
come ae leaders (9): 
Le AA S 1 
A De — 5 Cg T GaSe AE hE Pee a Re T ee 7 
Closed end Leders we dich: 
At high or rising R 


Because this table is oriented toward the 
future rather than toward the past, the data 
here are shown through the latest month 
available for each series. 

Each series is numbered; titled and sea- 
sonally adjusted as in the official Census 
“Business Cycle Developments,” 
edited by Julius Shiskin. 

The first two columns provide the basis 
for trend analysis: 

i Column 1 shows each leader's MCD—the 
number of months required for the “cyclical” 
trend to outweigh or “dominate” the erratic 


“red herring” fluctuations. By the same 
token, the MCD represents the minimum 
number of months required for the meas- 
urement of a meaningful trend. 

Column 2 shows each leader’s compounded 
average annual percentage rate of growth 
from 1959 through 1963. Each of these ter- 
minal years—1959 and 1963—was in its own 
day a peak year for “leading indicators” as 
a whole. 

It should be noted that the “open end” 
leaders display generally positive long-term 
(1959 to 1963) growth rates. Indeed, if 1964 


had been used instead of 1963 for the final 
terminal year, not any of the “open end” 
leaders would show a negative long-term 
growth rate. { 

In contrast, the long-term growth rates for 
nearly all of the “closed end“ leaders are 
zero or negative—as demonstrated in the 
bottom two-thirds of column 2, . 

The final 10 8 now each leader’s 
most recent ‘behavior: + 

Sb shows e 
data now available. 
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Column 4 shows whether this latest month 
scored a high (H)—that is, a “best mark”— 
or a “low” (L) for this current expansion 
out of Feb., 61 general business trough. 

Column 5 shows the direction of this latest 
month’s change relative to its level of the 
preceding month. 

The next two columns show the trend of 
this latest month: 

Column 6 shows whether this latest month 
is higher or lower than its average for the 
12 months ending in June, 1966. 

Column 7 shows whether this latest month 
is higher or lower than the middle-valued 
month in the trio of months centered on 
the MCD-ago month. 

The next three columns show the most 
recent trio of months figured as an average: 

Column 8 shows whether this latest trio 
is at a high (H) or low (L) compared to any 
post-Feb. 61 trio of months completely prior 
to this latest trio. 

Column 9 shows whether this latest trio 
of months is above or below its average for 
the 12 months ending in June, 1966. 

Column 10 shows whether this latest trio 
of months is above or below the MCD-ago 
trio. For example, if the MCD is four, the 
trio of months ending in June is compared to 
the preceding trio of months ending in 
February. 

The latest “real” trends—the most mean- 
ingfully measured trend—are shown by the 
final two columns, column 11 for the latest 
single month, and column 12 for the latest 
trio of months. 

For each of the “open end” leaders, this 
“real” trend is taken from the “MCD-ago 
trend”—from column 7 for the latest single 
month, and from column 10 for the latest 
trio of months. 

For each of the “closed end” leaders, this 
“real” trend is taken from the “trend rela- 
tive to 1965-66”"—from column 6 for the 
latest single month, and from column 9 for 
the latest trio of months. 

The reason that for a “closed end” leader 
the trend relative to its 1965 average—rather 
than the trend relative to its MCD-ago level 
is selected as the “real,” or meaningful, com- 
par-real” upstrend in the case of a “closed 
end” leaders are specifically those leaders 
which are restricted in their long-term 
growth capabilities (Weekly Bond Buyer, 
Oct. 14, '63, p. 8). Because of this restriction 
on their growth capabilities, it is unreason- 
able—after five years of general business ex- 
pansion—to expect that these “closed end” 
leaders would continue to be able to surpass 
their MCD-ago levels. 

Accordingly, the surpassing of its average 
for the 12 months ending in June, 1966 
should be scored as a “real” uptrend in the 
case of a “closed end” leader. 

The 12 months ending in June, 1966 sur- 
passed calendar 1965, which in turn sur- 
passed calendar 1964, which in its own turn 
had surpassed calendar 1963. As already 
noted, the year 1963 was in its own day an 
historical high. 

The series for unemployment and for busi- 
ness failures are “inverted,” In each of their 
cases, the lowest level is the best and so is 
scored at a “high.” A decrease in its level is 
scored by a plus—a point emphasized by the 
asterisk (*). 

The only quarterly series used is “#21— 
GNP inventory spending.” This substitutes 
for the monthly series on inventory spending 
(#31). The latter was excluded because of 
its extreme erraticism, its tardiness in being 
reported, and revisions which make current 
comparisons difficult. 


FACTORY ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS 
FELL IN AUGUST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
newspapers this morning reveal that new 
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factory orders in August fell about 2 per- 
cent from the month before and ship- 
ments slipped slightly, the Commerce De- 
partment reported, while the long rise 
in the backlog of orders slowed signifi- 
cantly. The only aspect of factory ac- 
tivity that added to inflation fears, ana- 
lysts noted, was a more rapid accumula- 
tion of inventories. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point an article 
which appeared in today’s Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Factory Orders and 
Shipments Fell in August.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Oct. 3, 1966] 


FACTORY ORDERS AND SHIPMENTS FELL IN 
AUGUST—FASTER INVENTORY BUILDING Was 
ONLY INFLATION SIGN, BUT IMPORTANCE Is 
DovusTEp—INCREASE IN BACKLOGS SLOWED 


WasHINGTON.—New factory orders in Au- 
gust fell about 2% from the month before 
and shipments slipped slightly, the Com- 
merce Department reported, while the long 
rise in the backlog of orders slowed signifi- 
cantly. 

The only aspect of factory activity in Au- 
gust that added to inflation fears, analysts 
noted, was a more rapid accumulation of in- 
ventories. Some of this could be due to 
“hoarding” against possible price increases, 
one said, but he suggested that trying to 
avoid shortages was a more likely motive. 

Usually, a reduced price pace of ordering 
would be considered a “leading” indicator of 
less output later. But Government econo- 
mists didn’t view it that way this time, be- 
cause much of the latest decline was in 
defense ordering which is expected to turn 
up again as soon as the Vietnam war needs 
grow. 

August factory orders were estimated at a 
seasonally adjusted $44,648,000,000, down 
$977,000,000 from July’s slightly upward- 
revised $45,625,000,000. In July orders had 
fallen by $208,000,000. 

The second consecutive monthly drop came 
as bookings in the aircraft, shipbuilding, pri- 
mary metals and electrical machinery indus- 
tries “dropped sharply,” the department said, 
These declines were partially offset by a large 
increase in orders for non-electrical machin- 
ery. 

DURABLES HAVE WIDEST DECLINE 

Nearly all the August orders decline was in 
durable goods, for which bookings fell to $23,- 
410,000,000 from July’s $24,371,000,000. The 
decline wasn’t quite as steep, however, as an 
earlier estimate indicated. Seasonally ad- 
justed orders for autos advanced to $4,017,- 
000,000 from $3,884,000,000 a month before 
but steel mill orders declined to $1,906,000,000 
from $2,277,000,000 in July and the aerospace 
industries slipped to $4,807,000,000 from 
$5,092,000,000. 

Defense Department orders for aerospace, 
ordinance and communications gear fell to 
$3,082,000,000 from 83,503,000, 000 in July, 
while those of the machinery and equipment 
industry slipped to $4,807,000,000 from $5,- 
092,000,000. 

New orders for nondurable goods slackened 
off only by $7 million from the month before 
to $21,247,000,000 in August, the report 
showed. 

Factory shipments fell 0.6% to $44,076,000,- 
000, after a 0.5% increase the month before. 
Shipments of durable goods dropped more 
steeply than those of nondurable, where 
“moderate increases” in food and tobacco 
shipments almost offset declines in other 
goods. Except for transportation equipment, 
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however, the department said shipments in 
“nearly every” durables category declined. 


BACKLOGS RISE 


The backlog of orders for durable goods 
alone rose by 0.8% in August, much less 
rapidly than the 19% advance of the month 
before, which was also the average advance 
over the past 12 months. 

Nevertheless, the backlog of all types of 
factory orders continued to loom larger in 
relation to the shipment pace, possibly 
boding further production-line strains. As 
of Aug. 31, the backlog equaled 2.90 months’ 
shipments, up from 2.83 a month before and 
2.57 a year before. 

Factory inventories, at $74,100,000,000 at 
the end of August, were up 1.6% from a 
month before, compared with a 14% July 
rise and a 1.2% gain in June. The latest 
month’s increase was more sharply in excess 
of the monthly average gain of only 1.0% 
over the past 12 months. At the end of Au- 
gust, inventories equaled 1.68 months’ ship- 
ments, up from 1.65 at the end of July and 
from 1.62 a year before. 

Here is the Census Bureau's monthly tabu- 
lation of manufacturers’ shipments, inven- 
tories, new orders and unfilled orders (in mil- 
lions of dollars: ) 


— ——— — — 


Unadjusted Seasonally 


adjusted 


July!) Au- 


July?) Au- 


— 33, 443} 40, 412/42, 982 
20, 


All manufacturing. 
Durable ----|19, 813 


NOAA le goods. 19. 630) 19; 813 


All Bun ona 72, 68473, 758 72, 958|74, 100 
Durab 2 Fy 704/45, 634] 46, 641/45, 79046, 772 
Nondurable goods. 24 777 27, 050/27, 117/27, 168/27, 328 


NEW ORDERS 


All 3 39, 964 42, 314,43, 62445, 625/44, 648 
n 20.348,22. 521 22,141 24. 371023, 401 
Nond le goods. 19, 616019, 78321, 483/21, 254/21, 247 


UNFILLED ORDERS 


All manufacturing — ty — 7, 241/76, 310/76, 881 


9 goods . 73, 56472, 651/78, 235 
Nond le goods.. 2 250 1 801 3,677 3, 659| 3, 646 
Revised 

2 Preliminary. 


LOW RATE OF GAIN IN SEPTEMBER 
PRODUCTION AND ORDERS 
CAUSES CONCERN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, pur- 
chasing agents reported new-order and 
production rates of their companies 
gained in September, but the improve- 
ment was below last year’s seasonal up- 
turn. About 45 percent of the officials 
surveyed said they were concerned“ 
and that was their word—about the out- 
look for the next 12 months. This was 
the first time such comment was so wide- 
spread sińce June 1962 during a stock 
market slump and business slowdown. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article which appeared in the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Low Rate of Gain in 
September Production, Orders Causes 
Concern, Buying Agents Say.” 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Low RATE or GAIN IN SEPTEMBER PRODUC- 
TION, ORDERS CAUSES CONCERN, BUYING 
AGENTS SAY 
New YorK.—New-order and production 

rates gained in September, according to a 

monthly survey of purchasing executives. 

But the improvement was below last year’s 

seasonal upturn, causing “concern” over the 

outlook for the next 12 months. 

The National Association of Purchasing 
Agents said the survey showed 33% of mem- 
bers responding had a higher level of orders 
in September than in the previous month up 
from the 31% that cited improvement in 
orders in August. However, this was sharp- 
ly below the 43% reporting new-order gains 
in September 1965. Business activity in the 
fall normally picks up from the summer, the 
association says. 

Association members reporting order drops 
in September decreased to 16% from 27% in 
August, but only 7% had reported order de- 
clines in September 1965. 

The association said 35% of the members 
noted higher production last month, and 
11% cited production slowdowns. This bet- 
tered the August picture of 35% with climb- 
ing output and 11% with lags. But it re- 
flected far less buoyancy than the 45% re- 
porting increased production in September 
1965 against only 8% noting declines. 

LARGE PERCENTAGE “CONCERNED” 

“Concerned” was the term employed by 
45% of members in describing the outlook 
for the next 12 months. The association said 
this is the first time such comment was so 
widespread since June 1962, during a stock 
market slump and business dropdown. Sat- 
isfled” was used by 20%, “optimistic” by 27% 
and “worried” or “pessimistic” by 4%. 

The rate of inventory building continued 
to slow in September. The 20% reporting 
lower stocks is the largest since last Jan- 
uary. Also, the 25% telling of higher levels is 
the smallest percentage since February. 
There were 57% saying that the higher cost 
of money is affecting their inventory policy. 

As to capital spending plans for the rest 
of the year, 31% said tight money would 
have a slight effect and 29% expected a se- 
rious impact. Members also cited contin- 
uing tightness in labor and material mar- 
kets. 


EMPLOYMENT STABLE SO FAR 


The September employment picture is rel- 
atively stable so far, according to the asso- 
ciation. It said 12% of members had fewer 
employes last month, against 6% noting a 
drop in August. But 22% of members re- 
ported higher payrolls in September. 

Price trends moderated in September. 
The impact of steel price boosts, reflected 
sharply in August statistics, lessened a bit. 
Members reporting higher prices last month 
amounted to 56%, down from 61% in August. 

The copper picture, which eased some- 
what in August, was somewhat mixed in 
September, depending on sources of supply, 
the association said. 

Price-change reports remained at about 
the same level as in August except that cop- 
per has moved to the higher-price list from 
the lower-price list. 

‘Other higher-priced items were mercury, 
sugar, corn starch, bearings, paper (particu- 
larly corrugated), chemicals (particularly al- 
cohol and phthalic anhydride), forgings, pipe 
fittings and castings. 

Items listed in short supply were alumi- 
num, brass and brass products, copper and 
copper products, molybdenum, nickel, cast- 
ings, electronic components, electric motors, 
bearings, pumps, valves, paper, machine 
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tools, sulphur, methanol, forgings and por- 
celain insulators, 

No items were listed on the down side for 
price changes. 


PRESIDENT'S PROPOSALS TO SLOW 
INFLATION WON’T DO THE JOB 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal has a very 
interesting analysis by corporate econ- 
omists. In the article the corporate 
economists say: 

The Johnson Administration's plan to cool 
off the economy by suspending for 16 months 
both the seven per cent investment tax credit 
granted to business and accelerated depreci- 
ation allowances on buildings won't work. 


They expect a continued rise in infla- 
tion into mid-1967. This view seems to 
be widely held. There is a reason for it. 
They think the inflation will not be 
reached by the tax action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article which appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal entitled “Cor- 
porate Economists Say Johnson Program 
Won’t Halt Price Rises” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More INFLATION?: CORPORATE ECONOMISTS 
Say JOHNSON PROGRAM WON’T HALT PRICE 
RisEs—THEY SEE Cost PUSH From Bic Pay 
HIKES REINFORCING PRESSURE OF Hor DE- 
MAND—FIRMS BUDGET FoR Tax Boost 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

“We're going to get a lot more inflation in 
the months just ahead.” 

That’s the prediction of Albert G, Mata- 
moros, economist for Armstrong Cork Co., 
and of a great majority of corporate econ- 
omists interviewed by The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, The economists think that the Govern- 
ment's consumer price index, which rose at a 
48% annual rate between July and August, 
will continue to climb at about that rate for 
the rest of 1966. The rate is more than 
three-and-a-half times the average annual 
13% rise the index recorded between 1960 
and 1965. 

The Johnson Administration’s plan to cool 
off the economy by suspending for 16 months 
both the 7% investment tax credit granted 
to business and accelerated depreciation al- 
lowances on buildings won’t work, most of 
the corporate economists believe. They think 
the Administration in 1967 will be driven to 
an income-tax increase to fight inflation. 

But even then “we're looking for a con- 
tinued rise in inflation into mid-1967,” says 
an economist for Clark Equipment Co., Bu- 
chanan, Mich., maker of construction ma- 
chinery. 

CHANGE IN THE PROBLEM? 

A major reason for these forecasts: “We 
are in the midst of a very subtle change in 
the nature of inflation, from the type of in- 
flation associated with excessive demand to 
a type associated with rising costs,” says 
Daniel W. Hodes, economist for General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Corp. He and others be- 
lieve that prices, which so far have been 
pushed up primarily by the pressure of strong 
demand on a U.S. industrial capacity that is 
severely strained, shortly will be pushed up 
by rising costs of labor and materials as well. 

Labor cost increases so far have been 
largely offset by gains in productivity. A 
Government index of output per man-hour 
in the nonfarm economy rose during 1965 
from 120% of the 1957-59 average to 124.6%, 
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an average gain of over a percentage point a 
quarter. 

But the rise has slowed in 1966. The Goy- 
ernment index rose 0.9 point in the first 
quarter, then fell 0.5 in the second quarter. 

Meanwhile, workers have seen their pur- 
chasing power eroded by rising living costs. 
Their unions have noted that manufacturers’ 
after-tax profits in the second quarter were 
5.9% of sales, the highest profit margin since 
1950, according to Government figures. 

Already, economists note, wage demands 
and settlements are rising. The Machinists 
Union settled its strike against major airlines 
for an increase far exceeding the Govern- 
ment's 3.2% “guidepost” for noninflationary 
boosts. A settlement between the Communi- 
cations Workers and Western Electric Co. 
grants increases topping 5%. And many 
construction industry agreements have far 
exceeded the guideposts. 

Next year such major unions as the United 
Auto Workers, the United Rubber Workers 
and the Teamsters negotiate major contracts. 
“The wage-price guideposts are obviously off, 
and with corporate profits as high as they 
are, unions are quite certainly going to press 
for big wage increases,” says D. B. Kindler of 
Wheeling Steel Corp. An Air Transport Asso- 
ciation economist adds that “with unemploy- 
ment rates at such low levels, worker bar- 
gaining power is awfully strong.” 

So, economists fear, a combination of big 
wage boosts and small productivity gains will 
end a long period of stability in labor costs 
per unit of output. For manufacturers these 
costs in August were 99.7% of the 1957-59 
average, Government figures show. 

The business economists doubt that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s current program, which is 
designed largely to slow corporate capital 
spending, will do much to curb even de- 
mand-pull” inflation. They cite a National 
Industrial Conference Board survey indicat- 
ing that suspension of the investment tax 
credit is unlikely to have much effect before 
late 1967 or 1968, as most companies are 
committed on expansion projects through 
next year. One company polled said the sus- 
pension would only “require us to borrow 
more money” to finance expansion, and thus 
“put more pressure on the tight money situ- 
ation.” 

Economists see no sign of a cutback in 
Government spending to reduce demand 
pressures, either. Most lock for defense 
outlays to rise throughout 1967, to a fourth- 
quarter rate roughly 10% higher than in the 
final 1966 quarter, and to more than cancel 
out any reduction in nondefense outlays the 
White House might effect. 


“A MESSY SITUATION” 


In this situation, without a tax boost to 
“reduce demand pressures, we might get into 
big trouble,” says Avram V. Kisselgoff, econ- 
omist for Allied Chemical Corp. “We're in a 
messy situation,” Edwin W. Magee, Jr., part- 
ner in Mackay-Shields Economics, Jr., a con- 
sulting firm, says that “almost every com- 
pany we talk to assumes that chances are 
better than 50-50 that there will be a tax 
increase.” 

Many business economists are so sure taxes 
will be raised that they are advising their 
companies to plan 1967 budgets on the as- 
sumption that the corporate income-tax rate 
will be 50% or higher, against the present 
48%. This could mean, among other things, 
that profits available to finance capital 
spending would be reduced by higher taxes. 

Companies getting such advice from their 
economists include Allied Chemical, Clark 
Equipment, Du Pont Co., Continental Can 
Co. and Boeing Co. Boeing already has a 
“contingency plan” to take a higher tax rate 
into account, says Manuel S. Rustia, a com- 
pany economist. An economist for Clark 
Equipment says his company is planning on 
a 50% to 51% corporate income-tax rate in 
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1967, and is “reviewing all of our costs to try 
to offset the rise in material and labor costs 
that we're sure to have in the months imme- 
diately ahead.” 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION NEEDED 
ON CHILD NUTRITION CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
section of this year’s child nutrition bill 
extends and expands the special milk 
program for schoolchildren. To my 
great joy agreement was reached on this 
legislation by House-Senate conferees 
almost 2 weeks ago—on September 21, 
to be exact. 

However, there has been an unac- 
countable delay in approval of this con- 
ference report by the full House and 
Senate. Apparently the conference re- 
port has been set aside in the House as 
more urgent legislation, such as the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity amend- 
ments and the Investment Credit Sus- 
pension bill, was made the subject of 
business. But this situation is going to 
worsen, not improve. Therefore, it is 
incumbent upon the Congress to act as 
quickly as possible to approve this pro- 
posal and send it to the President. 

It would be a pity, Mr. President, if 
the days, weeks, and months of work on 
this legislation were thrown away by the 
failure of Congress to approve this con- 
ference report before the session ends— 
2 or 3 weeks from now. This might well 
jeopardize the continuance of the school 
milk program, which expires. next 
June 30. It would be a cruel blow indeed 
for the children and the dairy farmers 
of our Nation to sustain, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Montoya in the chair). 
jection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 
Without ob- 


VIETNAM PEACE SETTLEMENT ON 
AN HONORABLE BASIS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
recent days I have been disturbed—more 
than usual—by the trend of events about 
a Vietnam peace settlement on an hon- 
orable basis. 

There have been questions raised, both 
here and abroad, about the honesty of 
President Johnson’s flexible proposals for 
peace enunciated through Ambassador 
Goldberg in the United Nations. There 
have been statements out of Saigon and 
Peking saying that the Geneva agree- 
ments as a basis of settlement in Vietnam 
are obsolete and should be forgotten 
completely. Indeed the same suggestion 
has ever been made by well-known per- 
sonages in this country. 

Statements have also been made about 
“as much force as we need to win” and 
I'd take any action to win” but the spe- 
cifics to back up these comments have 
been notable by their absence. 

Why should we foreclose the possi- 
bility—thin though it is—of the use of 
the Geneva accords and Ambassador 
Goldberg’s proposal as starting points 
toward an honorable settlement? It is 
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bad enough for Hanoi, Peking, and Mos- 
cow to doubt the President’s word. But 
I do not doubt his honesty and sincerity. 
Regardless of feelings he is our Presi- 
dent; he does have an awesome responsi- 
bility. 

When one advocates the application of 
“as much force as we need to win” the 
Nation should be told just what is meant. 
Does it mean the use of 750,000 men or 
1 million or 2 million or what? What 
does the statement “I’d take any ac- 
tion to win” mean? In addition to an in- 
crease in numbers sent to Vietnam, does 
it mean landings in North Vietnam in 
addition to those evidently being consid- 
ered for the Mekong Delta—as press 
reports seem to indicate? Does it mean 
the use of nuclear weapons and bombs? 
And, if so, against whom? The Congress 
is entitled to know and if the matter is 
to be considered during an election cam- 
paign, the voters of the Nation are en- 
titled to know. 

The upcoming Manila Conference is 
also being questioned for a variety of 
reasons. The charge is being made that 
Washington proposed the Conference. 
As a matter of fact, the initiative was 
proposed by a distinguished Asian leader, 
President Ferdinand Marcos of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Does anyone 
doubt the fact? According to press re- 
ports this morning President Marcos said 
the first step in this Conference would be 
“a peace offensive.” 

The charge has been made that this 
Conference is being held for domestic 
political purposes. What was President 
Johnson supposed to do? Decline the 
invitation? Of course not. It is well 
to keep this political fact of life in mind; 
no matter what the President does at 
this particular time, he will—automat- 
ically—be subject to that allegation. 

The President of the United States 
needs our trust and confidence more 
than ever at this period in our history. 
He needs it and deserves it, both at home 
and abroad, in his efforts to seek an hon- 
orable peace. To the best of my personal 
knowledge, the President has been en- 
deavoring to give a credible, honest, and 
sincere account of events as they pertain 
to Vietnam. That there have been 
blunders, misstatements, poorly timed 
statements, and a certain amount of se- 
crecy, the latter perhaps necessarily, I do 
not deny. 

The President has had to hear many 
sides about what should or should not 
be done about Vietnam. There are some 
who have expressed to him—usually 
though not always at his request—their 
views and the reasons for them. He has 
always listened carefully and courteously 
to advocates of alternatives, and, in 
many instances, to my personal knowl- 
edge, gone into them in specific detail. 
Yet he is accused of turning against such 
people on a personal basis. This, on the 
basis of personal knowledge, is not true 
although I daresay at times he does be- 
come exasperated. Who would not 
when you consider the burdens and re- 
sponsibilities both domestic and foreign? 
After all, he is only a man and his shoes 
fit into the same clay as the rest of us. 

The President wants an honorable 
settlement in Vietnam. Are we as 
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Americans to reject that which the 
President desires above all else? Is not 
that what the great majority of us want? 
Are we, as Americans, to join the doubt- 
ers in the U.N., the doubters in the Com- 
munist bloc, the doubters among our 
friends and allies? 

Or, are we going to give the President 
as much support as we can and the bene- 
fit of any doubts we possess? He needs 
that support, political campaign or no, 
and he will need it after the November 
8 election, because the situation in Viet- 
nam will not, in my opinion, be settled 
by then. Neither will the results of the 
election, whatever they may be, change 
the course we are now set upon. 

Friends and foes, doubters and be- 
lievers, dissenters and conformists 
should ponder carefully and not emo- 
tionally the size of the stakes involved 
in Vietnam and their possible effects on 
the future of the Republic. 

I believe my views—my doubts—about 
the situation in southeast Asia are fairly 
well known on the basis of what I have 
said here in Washington and in my home 
State of Montana. My thinking on 
Vietnam and southeast Asia has not 
changed. 

The question is not how we got into 
this barbaric struggle—that is always too 
easy to do—but how we can resolve the 
problem with honor—and that is always 
hard to do. 

Dissent is not a disservice to the Na- 
tion. It is, indeed, a service provided 
it is constructive. But backbiting, 
downgrading, and ridiculing our Presi- 
dent will not make his task easier. 
Rather it will make it much more diffi- 
cult. Picketing, sloganeering, diatribes, 
will uncover no solutions but only make 
them more difficult. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the majority leader on the 
magnificent statement which he just 
made. I agree completely with every 
argument he advanced. 


LET US STOP SQUANDERING TAX- 
PAYERS’ MONEY ON CIVIL 
DEFENSE 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
when the appropriations bill for the De- 
partment of Defense was before the Sen- 
ate for debate and vote last month, I 
offered an amendment to cut the appro- 
priations for civil defense purposes by 15 
percent, to accomplish saving $15 mil- 
lion of taxpayers’ money. 

At that time, I pointed out the fact 
that officials and employees of the civil 
defense section of the Department of 
Defense are among the highest paid in 
the entire Federal bureaucracy. 

Subsequently, some of my colleagues, 
in private conversation, expressed their 
amazement at that fact. I have, there- 
fore, made thorough research regarding 
the average salaries of officials and em- 
ployees of all independent Government 
agencies and ask unanimous consent 
that the table which I have prepared 
listing the agencies, the number of offi- 
cials and employees, and the average sal- 
ary in each agency be printed in the 
Baon at this point as part of my re- 
marks. 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Average salary of employees and officials of 
the independent agencies, fiscal year 1966 
[Based on average — employment for fiscal 

y 


Average! 
number Average 


Agency 


of em- 
ployees 


Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations 27 811, 905 


erican Battle Monuments Com- 

„„ TTT 411 2, 892 
Arms Control and Disarmament 

TVT 164 11,429 
Atomic 53 


nergy Commission 7,2 10, 753 
Does of Governors, Fe Reserve 


667 9, 148 

7,005 

2 797 11, 846 

gees 794 

Commission on Civil Rights 123 8, 406 
Equal Employment Opportunity 

. ⁰ 133 9, 570 

Export-Import Bank 10, 491 

Farm Credit Administration. 234 | 10,067 


Federal Aviation Agency 
Federal Communications Commission.] 1, 493 9,779 
rore Deposit Insurance Corpora- 


F000 1, 486 8, 781 
Federal Home Loan were 3 <s--] 15251 „633 
Federal Maritime Commission 249 10,645 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 

a ie T E MT —— 423 | 12,580 
Federal Power Commission 1,103 10, 182 
Federal Trade Commission „130 10, 429 
* Claims Settlement Commis- on 325 
General Services Administration. 36, 815 669 
Indian Claims Commission 20 15,729 
Information Ageney 11, 617 6, 510 
Interstate Commerce Commission , 348 9,914 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 

ministration -..=..-------------- 33,930 | 10,591 
National Capital Housing 17 a 431 6, 626 
* Capital Planning Commis- sr 19744 
National Capital Transportation 

ency__..- 4 „ 35 12,001 
National. Foundation on the Arts and 

the Humanities 33 5, 927 
National Labor Relations Board 2,234 9, 922 
National Mediation Board 10, 856 
National Science Foundation.. 9, 731 
Panama Canal Company 4,927 
Railroad Retirement Board 8, 258 
Renegotiation Board—— 12, 447 


80 arema Seaway Development 


. o r 2, 163 8,740 
. ee and Exchange Commission. 1,350 9, 857 
Selective Service System 8, 438 4, 283 
Small Business Administration. 3, 903 8, 929 
Smithsonian Institution. 2, 260 6, 867 
Soldiers’ Home. 1,110 4, 565 
Subversive Activities Control Board 24 | 14,165 
Tariff Commission 273 | 10,387 
Tax Court of the United States 150 12,078 
‘Tennessee Valley Authority... 8,273 
Veterans’ Administration 6, 43 


Virgin Islands Corporation: ee es. — 


© 
= 
nar 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the average annual salary of officials and 
employees of the civil defense section of 
the Department of Defense is $12,450 a 
year. There are only three other inde- 
pendent agencies in the entire Federal 
Government in which the average salary 
exceeds that amount. The Indians 
Claims Commission with only 20 officials 
and employees has an average salary of 
$15,729 a year; the Subversive Activities 
Control Board with 24 officials and em- 
ployees has an average of $14,165 a year; 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service with 423 officials and employees 
has an average of $12,580 a year. Mr. 
President, the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion and the Federal Mediation Board, 
by their very nature, require many 
highly trained professional personnel de- 
serving of higher civil service ratings. 
I cannot say the same for the Subversive 
Activities Control Board. 

It is noteworthy that important Fed- 
eral agencies such as the Federal Power 
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Commission, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration, the U.S. In- 
formation Agency, the Federal Aviation. 
Agency, the Civil Aeronautics Board, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
the National Labor Relations Board, the 
National Science Foundation, the Small 
Business Administration, the Securities 
and Exchange Commission and many 
others in this table have average salaries 
far below that maintained in the civil 
defense agency. Furthermore, these 
agencies perform vital services requiring 
the employment of many highly skilled 
personnel. For example, NASA employs 
612 men and women having attained de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. 

Even more astounding is the fact that 
of the 720 employees of the civil defense 
agency, half receive $14,511 a year or 
more. These high-salaried bureaucrats 
operating the so-called civil defense pro- 
gram have proven themselves to be every 
bit as tenacious as the Bourbons of 
France, the Romanovs of Russia, or the 
Hapsburgs of Austria. In fact, had these 
royal families studied the methods of en- 
trenched civil defense bureaucrats, they 
might still be on their thrones. 

I am sure that our Nation will be able 
to continue to maintain its tremendous 
strength if some of these high-salaried 
civil defense planners were dismissed or 
transferred to Federal agencies where 
they can perform a needed public service. 

Mr. President, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara frequently talks about the 
economies that he has effected in his De- 
partment. To give credit where credit is 
due, it is a fact that he has brought about 
the saving of billions of dollars of tax- 
payers’ money through improved man- 
agement techniques and through elimi- 
nation of duplication and waste. How- 
ever, if there is one place in the entire 
Federal Government where taxpayers’ 
money can be saved without in any way 
curtailing a vital public service or im- 
pairing the national security, it is in the 
civil defense boondoggle. 

In his recent message to Congress, the 
President stated that he intended “to 
conserve and save public outlays at every 
possible point.” The place to begin is by 
drastically reducing expenditures of the 
outmoded, discredited civil defense boon- 
doggle which already has completely 
wasted more than a billion and a half 
dollars of taxpayers’ money; or better 
yet, by abolishing this agency. 

I cannot conceive of the justification 
for any reduction of expenditures for 
housing programs, school milk programs, 
education programs, and other impor- 
tant public welfare programs unless the 
tragic waste of millions of dollars on civil 
defense is first eliminated. 

I do not know of a single means where- 
by the administration could more clearly 
demonstrate its desire for economy and 
to save taxpayers’ money which other- 
wise would be squandered. 


THE SITUATION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to commend the majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
for the comments which he has made 
about the situation we face in Vietnam. 
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I wonder whether the majority leader 
had an opportunity to read in yesterday's 
New York Times the article written by 
James Reston, entitled “Washington: 
The Tragedy of Skepticism”? 

Mr, MANSFIELD. I did, and I must 
say that I was most impressed by this 
article—and I might add that I am al- 
ways impressed by Mr. Reston’s articles. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a copy of the article to which 
I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 2, 1966] 
WASHINGTON: THE TRAGEDY OF SKEPTICISM 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 1.—The official pro- 
posals for a peace in Vietnam have had a cool 
reception in the world, not because they are 
unfair or unrealistic, but simply because 
they are not believed. 

Likewise, next month’s Asian conference in 
Manila has been dismissed rather casually, 
not because an Asian conference is unimpor- 
tant, but because this one seems to have been 
arranged in Washington for domestic politi- 
cal purposes as much as anything else. 

If these things are true, as I believe they 
are, we are in trouble. Even the most power- 
ful Government cannot be effective if it is 
not trusted, if thoughtful and disinterested 
men, including our friends and allies, are al- 
Ways scanning our official statements and 
actions for some unstated motive other than 
the one given. 


JOHNSON’S BATTLE 


Yet this is what is happening in the world 
today and it is a tragedy. For despite all the 
blunders, ambiguities, and misleading state- 
ments out of here on Vietnam in the past, the 
simple truth now is that President Johnson 
is searching sincerely for an honorable settle- 
ment of that war. 

He is prepared for a cease-fire and a 
phased withdrawal of all combatants in 
Vietnam: he is willing to dismantle the 
American bases in that peninsula; he is in 
favor of the neutralization of all of South- 
east Asia, and he is prepared to let the 
peoples of South and North Vietnam decide 
their own political future, even if this means 
a coalition with the Communists or even a 
Communist Government. 

It is true that there are influential men 
within the Johnson Administration who are 
not willing to go this far. There has been 
a sharp dispute about it within the Cabinet, 
and some officials here, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, still feel that the sacrifices 
of the past and the strategic demands of 
the future in Southeast Asia will be lost in 
so risky an accommodation. But President 
Johnson has made his decision. He has ac- 
cepted the risks and decided for a compro- 
mise settlement, and this is the tragic irony: 
he has not been able to convince the enemy; 
he has not convinced that spare, moralistic 
Huguenot, Couve de Murville, the French 
Foreign Minister; and he has not even con- 
vinced our old friends in Britain. 

The consequences of this are very serious. 
Consider the reaction of former President 
Eisenhower, whose views could have a more 
profound effect on the future of the Vietnam 
war than all of the opinions expressed in 
the United Nations over the last two weeks. 
Ike was originally opposed to American in- 
volvement in a land war in Southeast Asia. 
When his own Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, and his own chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Radford, sug- 
gested American intervention to rescue the 
French in the critical battle of Dienbienphu 
and hold Southeast Asia for the West, the 
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two major opponents of American interven- 
tion were Lyndon Johnson, then Democratic 
Leader in the Senate, and RICHARD RUSSELL, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. And President Eisenhower 
agreed then, not with his own Secretary of 
State or chairman of the Joint Chiefs, but 
with Johnson and RUSSELL. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower came out this week 
in Chicago for using whatever force is neces- 
sary to win a military victory in Vietnam. 
He would not even rule out the use of atomic 
weapons to achieve this objective. It was a 
mad proposal, made by an old man on be- 
half of his Goldwaterish brother Edgar, who 
wants to be re-elected to the Illinois Legis- 
lature, but it should not be lightly dismissed. 


THE PRESENT DANGERS 


For if President Johnson's offers of a com- 
promise settlement in Vietnam are rejected 
by the foreign ministers at the United Na- 
tions, and he is then being urged by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and even goaded by 
Eisenhower to go all the way for a military 
victory, the prospect is for an even more 
savage war in Vietnam, eyen at the risk of 
intervention by Communist China. In Amer- 
ican political terms, all the press, all the 
academicians, and all the Senators who want 
a compromise settlement will probably not 
be able to stand out against a political and 
rejected Johnson, supported by Eisenhower. 

The danger of the present situation is per- 
fectly clear.. Believe him or not, President 
Johnson is the ally and not the opponent of 
those who want an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam. But if he is rejected even by so 
sensitive a man as the French Foreign Min- 
ister, and forced to choose between de 
Gaulle’s proposals of a humiliating Ameri- 
can surrender and Eisenhower's proposal for 
an all-out military victory, the chances are 
that he will choose the safe political alter- 
native, which is Eisenhower's. 

It is easy to understand the doubts of the 
colonial nations and of the officials in Hanol 
and elsewhere who have suffered under co- 
lonialism in the past. They simply cannot 
believe that the United States would fight 
such a savage war for a principle, rather 
than for commercial or military advantage; 
but this just happens to be the American 
position. President Johnson 1s suffering 
from the disadvantages of his political tech- 
niques. He is trying to get out of Vietnam, 
but his enemies and even his allies, having 
observed all of his political manipulations in 
domestic and foreign policy, do not really 
believe him. And in their disbelief, they are 
now on the point of creating precisely the 
holocaust they think they are trying to avoid. 

A REACHING OUT 

It is, admittedly, partly the President's 
fault. He has put political tactics above 
principle, and the reaction against his polit- 
ical manipulations has set in, but on Viet- 
nam he is reaching out to his enemies and 
his allies for an honorable settlement, and 
if he is rejected now, particularly after 
Eisenhower’s support for a military “victory,” 
Vietnam will probably become even more of 
a tragedy than it has to be. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does the 
majority leader believe that—particu- 
larly since Ambassador Goldberg’s ad- 
dress at the United Nations—it is becom- 
ing abundantly clear that the President 
of the United States is sincerely inter- 
ested in reaching a peaceful solution of 
the present unfortunate war in Vietnam 
through diplomatic and political means 
rather than through military means? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I would say 
not only since the magnificent speech 
and the flexible set of proposals advanced’ 
by Ambassador Goldberg, at the direc- 
tion of the President of the United States, 
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but also going back for many, many 
months, the President’s desire for peace 
has been very apparent and, in my opin- 
ion, is really the No. 1 objective which he 
seeks honestly and sincerely. 

When the President's credibility is 
questioned, I sometimes wonder just what 
we expect in a democracy such as 
ours because, to the best of my personal 
knowledge, the President has been hon- 
est and forthright in the statements 
which he has made. There is no question 
in my mind that when he seeks to achieve 
an honorable and peaceful settlement via 
the negotiation table, he is doing so be- 
cause he sincerely believes that that is 
the highest objective attainable in the 
world, at the moment, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. 

The President is understandably con- 
cerned about the possibilities which are 
inherent in the Vietnamese situation and 
he would like to avoid those possibilities; 
but, unfortunately, of late, there have 
been many voices raised lamenting 
throughout the land, raising ghosts and 
hobgoblins which seem to me to be un- 
dermining the efforts which the Presi- 
dent is attempting, and making it more 
difficult in this awesome and onerous job 
which is his as President of the United 
States of America—and that means 
President of all our people. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator from Montana and I 
deplore the speeches which have been 
made by former Vice President Nixon 
and the interview granted by former 
President Eisenhower. 

My concern is that we should all rally 
to the support of the President in the 
efforts to achieve a negotiated peace 
which he is seeking. 

What bothers me is that we read in 
the newspapers that there are many 
more American troops than there are 
South Vietnamese regular troops in 
South Vietnam, They are going into the 
Mekong Delta, taking over the obliga- 
tions of the South Vietnamese troops, 
with the possibility of a pitched battle 
occurring below the 17th parallel. 

I would wish that the President, as 
Commander in Chief of U.S. forces, 
would not permit the military to escalate 


this war at a time when the diplomatic’ 


corps is trying to make some sort of 
detente, some sort of arrangement for 
negotiations. 

Therefore, I hope very much that the 
speech of Ambassador Goldberg, and the 
general attitude which that exemplifies, 
can be U.S. policy and that our military 
escalation will cease. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial published in the New York Times 
on yesterday, entitled “Climate for Ne- 
gotiation.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 2, 1966] 
CLIMATE FOR NEGOTIATION _ 

The orders issued last week for a limited 
pause in United States bombing of the de- 
militarized buffer zone between North and 
South Vietnam represent a useful reinforce- 
ment of the peace offensive that. began. with 


Ambassador Goldberg’s speech at the open- 
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ing of the United Nations General Assembly 

It is plain that the next few weeks will 
represent a period of delicate, intense and 
necessarily secret diplomatic feelers to es- 
tablish whether the Communist nations will 
come to the conference table on terms that 
offer some reasonable hope for an honorable 
end of the Vietnamese conflict, 

From all the Communist capitals have 
come the standard charges that the United 
States peace proposals are a sham designed 
to cloak further escalation of the fighting 
on the ground and in the air. But inter- 
spersed with these allegations of bad faith 
have been the faintest of hints that Hanoi 
and the Vietcong may be moving toward 
less intransigence in their own terms for 
negotiation. 

The attempt to probe the extent and gen- 
uineness of these appearances of flexibility 
is complicated by the manifest divisions 
within the Communist world—not merely in 
the basic ideological struggle between Mos- 
cow and Peking but in the internal hierarchy 
in each Communist country. Insecurity born 
of disunity feeds suspicions of the United 
States and thus plays into the hands of hard- 
liners opposed to any real exploration of 
Washington’s peace bid. The chances that 
these bellicose forces can be kept from dom- 
inating the final Communist response will 
be improved if the Johnson Administration 
speak with a single voice in support of the 
position outlined at the U.N.—and if Amer- 
ican actions are consistent with its peaceful 
theme. 

Unfortunately, the only assistance Pres- 
ident Johnson has been getting from the 
Republicans in this period of explosive un- 
certainty is of a kind calculated to exacer- 
bate Communist distrust. Richard M. Nixon 
calls on the President to repudiate the key 
elements in the proposal Mr. Goldberg put 
before the U.N. The Republican leader in 
the House, Representative Forp, urges bomb- 
ing of Haiphong. And former President 
Eisenhower, whose own election was attrib- 
utable in part to his pledge to end the 
Korean war, counsels Mr. Johnson to step 
up the Vietnamese conflict by applying “as 
much force as we need to win.” 

To President Johnson’s credit, he has not 
only specifically reaffirmed his endorsement 
of the United States position as expressed 
by its spokesman at the U.N., but has ap- 
parently cautioned his aides against state- 
ments that might impugn its credibility, such 
as the ones Secretary of Defense McNamara 
made on warplane production and the growth 
in NATO's nuclear arsenal just after the U.N. 
speech. 

There are now more American troops in 
South Vietnam than there are in Saigon’s 
own regular army. American casualties 
reached a record level of nearly 1,000 last 
week. These heavy investments in Amer- 
ican blood and military strength require a 
comparably exhaustive effort to establish a 
diplomatic climate for peace. President 
Johnson's meeting at the White House to- 
morrow with Soviet Foreign Minister Grom- 
yko will afford the President an opportunity 
to persuade him that there is no hypocrisy, 
no evasiveness and no double talk in the 
United States offer of peace with honor in 
Vietnam. 


SENATOR MUSKIE DELIVERED IM- 
PORTANT ADDRESS ON URBAN 
PROBLEMS AT OHIOS KENT 
STATE UNIVERSITY 
Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 

perhaps the most important domestic 

problems facing our Nation in the com- 
ing decade are those faced by our urban 
areas. For too long the difficulties af- 
flicting our cities have been neglected by 
the Federal Government and State gov- 
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ernments, while local governments have 

not been able to cope with them. 

On September 20, 1966, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Musxkre] spoke before the second annual 
conference on urban regionalism held at 
Kent State University at Kent, Ohio. 
Officials of Kent State University have 
taken leadership in seeking effective 
means for regional planning and devel- 
opment and are to be commended on 
their outstanding contribution toward 
that end. 

In his speech before the conference, 
Senator Musxre clearly outlined the 
problems facing our metropolitan areas. 
More important, he clearly and concisely 
defined the new roles which must be 
played by Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities in helping to solve them. It is 
one of the finest statements that I have 
read on an issue which is rapidly becom- 
ing of paramount importance and with 
which the Congress will be deeply con- 
cerned for many years to come. It will 
be of great help to all Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to read the penetrating re- 
marks of our distinguished colleague, 
and I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Recorp at this 
point as part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS DELIVERED By SENATOR EDMUND S. 
MUSKIE TO THE SECOND ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
ON URBAN REGIONALISM, KENT STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, KENT, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 20, 1966 


I deeply appreciate this opportunity to be 
with you again. 

Last year I applauded the establishment of 
Kent State’s new center for urban regional- 
ism. It seemed to me to be a dynamic ap- 
proach toward understanding and solving 
Government problems on a regional basis. 

Since then you have been busy in promot- 
ing this cause: the new urban library and 
information service which can be helpful 
to State and local administrators; the plans 
for a training institute for transportation 
management; the school for newly elected 
councilmen begun last fall; the development 
of your regional planning commissions and 
the proposed work on water pollution and 

tion problems. 

These will lead, I hope, to even more com- 
prehensive ventures in coordinating local re- 


sources. 

In 1861, John Stuart Mill had this to say 
about the capacity of local governmental au- 
thorities to do their work: 

“In the first place, the local representative 
bodies and their officers are almost certain 
to be of a much lower grade of intelligence 
and knowledge than parliament and the na- 
tional executive. Secondly, besides being 
themselves of inferior qualifications, they are 
watched by and accountable to, an inferior 
public opinion. The public under whose 
eyes they act, and by whom they are criti- 
cized, is both more limited in extent, and 
generally far less enlightened, than that 
which surrounds and admonishes the high- 
est authorities in the capital; while the com- 
parative smallness of the interests involved 
causes even that inferior public to direct 
its thoughts to the subject less intently, and 
with less solicitude.” 

It has been said that Mill “combined en- 
thusiasm for democratic government with 
mae as to what democracy was likely 

0.“ 

And so, despite the foregoing pessimism, 
Mill emphasized two advantages of govern- 
ment by local authorities over the central 
government: (1) “They have the compen- 
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sating advantage of a far more direct in- 
terest in the result;” and (2) “however in- 
ferior the local public may be to the central, 
it is the local public alone which has any 
opportunity of watching them (local au- 
thorities), and it is the local opinion alone 
which either acts directly upon their own 
conduct, or calls the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the points in which they may 
require correction.” 

Although he was not speaking of the Fed- 
eral system specifically, these and other ob- 
servations by Mill a hundred years ago re- 
flect both the problem and the importance 
of making the Federal system work. 

He believed that “if only on the princi- 
ple of division of labor, it is indispensable 
to share them (the duties of government) 
between central and local authorities.” 

However, he saw a higher purpose to such 
a division in “the importance of that portion 
of the operation of free institutions which 
may be called the public education of the 
citizens.” And, he said, “of this operation 
the local administrative institutions are the 
chief instrument.” 

As we concern ourselves with the work- 
ability and improvement of the Federal sys- 
tem, we ought not to forget that it was con- 
ceived as a resolution of what Mill has de- 
scribed as the age old “struggle between 
liberty and authority.” As such, it is some- 
thing more than the efficient distribution of 
the chores of Government. 

Wilhelm Von Humboldt, in discussing the 
sphere and duties of Government, has said, 
“The Grand, Leading Principle—is the abso- 
lute and essential importance of human de- 
velopment in its richest diversity.” 

Intergovernmental relations involves peo- 
ple: their health, their homes, their jobs, 
their rights as citizens, and their security 
as freemen. When our governments do not 
apply their laws or allocate their resources 
effectively—when they do not bring the full 
force of their programs to bear on social and 
economic problems, it is the people who 
suffer, and it is the Nation which loses. 

During the past five sessions of Congress, 
we have developed the most impressive pack- 
age of Federal legislation since the depression 
to attack poverty, ignorance, economic dis- 
tress, urban blight, discrimination and other 
human problems. But the success of this 
legislation is only as good as the machinery 
which carries it to the people—in the fastest, 
most effective way possible. 

One of the most far-reaching developments 
in the growth of America during the twen- 
tieth century is the emergence of the metro- 
politan community. It has put extraordi- 
nary demands on our Federal system—for 
economic development, environmental im- 
provement, and the development of our hu- 
man resources, 

When our Constitution was drawn up, only 
5 percent of our population was urban. We 
were a sparsely populated country of less 
than 4 million. One hundred years ago 
twenty percent of the population lived in 
cities. By 1900, the urban share had jumped 
to 40 percent of a total of 76 million people. 
Today, over 70 percent of our Nation is 
urbanized and we have a total population of 
195 million. Projected to the year 2000—and 
this is the date we should really be thinking 
about in order to plan for the future—we will 
reach 300 million people and 85 to 90 percent 
of them will be crowded into our urban and 
metropolitan areas comprising a total land 
area of less than 15 percent of the Nation. 

Whether we like it or not, this is the trend, 
and we must start now to cope with it. 

There are other population trends which 
should be noted. The largest increase in re- 
cent years has been among the groups which 
require the costliest Government services: 
the old and the young. Since 1940, for in- 
stance, the number of persons over 65 has 
increased 100 percent; the number of young 
people below 20 has risen 70 percent, 
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Their demands are special; their require- 
ments for education, health services, job 
training, leisure activities, improved housing, 
and police protection, to name a few, will 
place a heavy burden on Federal, State and 
local governments of the future. 

Where population growth in general has 
centered in urban communities, it has par- 
ticularly concentrated in metropolitan areas 
of 100,000 or more, In fact, 90 percent of 
our urban population lives in such areas, 
Furthermore, over half the population of all 
standard metropolitan statistical areas 
(SMSA’s) live in the suburbs of our central 
cities and this percentage is on the increase. 

Here in northeastern Ohio, you have five 
standard metropolitan statistical areas, all 
but one of which have a population over 
100,000. Together they contain over three 
and three-quarters million people and in 
time will develop into one of the Nation’s 
super metropolises. Your region is expected 
to experience a 26 percent expansion by 1980, 
most of which will occur in the suburbs and 
the fringe areas. 

Obviously, the more people there are, the 
larger the demand for public development 
and services, but the particular nature of 
our population growth—our increased crowd- 
ing into the cities and the suburbs, our 
larger numbers of elderly and young, many 
of whom are poor—will put a special pres- 
sure on our Federal system. 

What can our Governments, Federal, State 
and local, do to meet this challenge? 

More than anything else, they must put 
aside their traditional and ofttimes petty 
differences and competitive conflicts, and co- 
operate. Resources and programs must be 
coordinated. State and local planning con- 
cepts must be respected. Reasonable lines 
of administrative and political authority 
must be drawn. And modern management 
techniques and competent manpower must 
be employed. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 


The most important role which the Federal 
Government can play is to preserve the au- 
tonomy and support the flexibility of State 
and local government. This is the real mean- 
ing of federalism. This role is carried out 
through the grant-in-aid system by which 
most of our Federal aid money is distributed. 
In over 70 percent of our Federal programs, 
the States administer the funds to their 
local governments. In the others, local units 
determine the degree to which they wish to 
participate, and the application of the aid. 

The Federal grant-in-aid system, by pro- 
viding necessary resources, has strengthened 
and augmented the authority of State and 
local governments, for public development, 
while at the same time assuring that mini- 
mum national standards will be met, 

More than anything else, this task needs 
cooperation, not conflict, between all levels 
of government. 

State and local officials face a numbers 
game with Federal aid: 170 programs, ad- 
ministered by 21 Federal department and 
agencies through hundreds of bureaus and 
regional, State and local offices. Many of 
these programs are overlapping and con- 
flicting, Many should be coordinated. 

Nowhere in the Federal Government can 
State and local officials take their problems 
in a package and get an across-the-board 
analysis of what they need, what they are 
entitled to, and what planning must be done 
to get the full benefit of available Federal 
aid. There is no overall Federal policy of 
putting programs together and funding them 
on a coordinated development basis. This 
3 the effectiveness of Federal grants- 

aid. 

But we are beginning to do something 
about this— slowly, but with assurance. 

Last year we passed the Economic Develop- 
ment Act, which provides for regional com- 
missions of Governors and Federal members 
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to study major needs and to recommend 
plans for program coordination and priorities. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the Agriculture Department’s community de- 
velopment program are similar efforts to 
develop coordination of Federal programs at- 
fecting the poor. 

The new Department of Housing and Urban 
Development now has a Special Director of 
Urban Program Coordination to pull to- 
gether Federal resources to help our cities. 

And the demonstration cities program, 
with its comprehensive planning require- 
ments, is a significant step toward intergov- 
ernmental cooperation. 

Still there is no overall Federal policy or 
mechanism for combining Federal aid to help 
States and localities attack their problems on 
a broad basis. Nor do we have any formal 
machinery for developing a close liaison be- 
tween the Chief Executive and State and 
local leaders. 

This is why I recently introduced legisla- 
tion to establish a National Intergovern- 
mental Affairs Council in the Executive Office 
of the President, headed by an Executive 
Secretary directly responsible to him and 
assisted by a “working secretariat” independ- 
ent of the agencies, to ride herd on those 
Federal agency conflicts and to help State 
and local leaders with their broad develop- 
ment b 

In short, our goal must be to develop Fed- 
eral aid as a service to States and localities, 
rather than as a game of chance, where too 
often the affluent and the astute win the 
game, at the expense of the needy and un- 
informed. 

THE STATE ROLE 

What role can and should the States as- 
sume? 

In effect, the State is a regional form of 
government. It has a broad potential for 
resolving the disputes and conflicts between 
local jurisdictions and for bringing order out 
of the chaos of fragmented local government 
with its overlapping, uncoordinated districts 
and authorities. Unfortunately, the States 
have tended to view the urban crisis as if 
it either did not exist or was not their re- 
sponsibility. The effects of reapportionment 
may make a difference. 

Some States have already begun to move 
toward helping local communities with urban 
development problems. Some have estab- 
lished a State office of urban affairs to give 
technical assistance on problems of local 
government finance, structure, organization, 
and planning. This office advises the Gover- 
nor and legislature in the coordination of 
State and Federal programs affecting urban 
development. It serves as a clearinghouse of 
information on common problems of local 
government. It provides special assistance 
in the techniques of managing urban 
services. 

The State of Ohio has responded to the 
challenge. The Ohio Legislature has created 
legislative committees on urban affairs to 
deal with the problems of municipal incorpo- 
ration, annexation, and metropolitanwide 
councils of government. It has enacted laws 
providing for interlocal agreements for main- 
taining public services, voluntary transfer 
of functions, and the coordination of State 
water resources, among other measures to en- 
courage local coordination, It has provided 
for the establishment of regional commis- 
sions and has encouraged regional planning. 
This is very encouraging, but it is only the 
start of what must be a national effort. 

Local governments are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to finance mounting public 
needs, Federal grants-in-aid, spread out 
over 170 programs and allocated to thou- 
sands upon thousands of governmental 
units, although helpful, are not enough— 
particularly with respect to the larger urban 
areas. The local property tax, which still 
provides 87 percent of local revenues, tends 
to grow at a slower rate than the gross na- 


tional product and is not providing enough 
to meet the increasing public demands gen- 
erated by our tremendous growth. 

The States should move to tap our ex- 
panding economy through a large applica- 
tion of broad-based taxes that are more 
commensurate with the growth of the States. 

They should take the initiative in financ- 
ing their own grant-in-aid programs for the 
benefit of metropolitan communities. 

More than half the States now have grants 
to local governments for public education, 
health, hospitals, welfare, and highways. A 
lesser—but growing—number make pay- 
ments for fire, police, water, and housing. 
But none of these have reached the dimen- 
sion that they should for effective impact. 

This trend in State assistance must be 
accompanied by greater equalization of local 
fiscal capacities. This is being done in the 
Federal sector. The States, too, can adminis- 
ter grants and provide tax-sharing in a way 
to minimize differences in the ability to pro- 
vide services. To minimize the differences 
in service levels, more than half the States 
now weigh local tax efforts and community 
educational needs when distributing educa- 
tional grants. 

Effective State-local collaboration will 
never be a reality unless the States come 
to grips with the unequal fiscal capabilities 
of their municipalities. 


THE ROLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


So much for the state partner. What con- 
tribution can the cities make the partner- 
ship of cooperative federalism? 

First, they must join with states in seek- 
ing to reduce the haphazard array of func- 
tional authorities that overlap and conflict 
with the operations of general purpose gov- 
ernments. 

A similar effort should be made to blend 
city operations into a metropolitan fabric of 
planning and coordinating through various 
devices: councils of government; joint city- 
county administration of certain services; 
and inter-local contracting of others. 

The proliferation of districts, authorities, 
and other special purpose units which work 
independently of local government author- 
ity, often without popular control, ought to 
be halted and reversed, 

Consider for a moment what the jurisdic- 
tional crazy-quilt of counties, townships, 
municipalities, and special districts mean to 
the individual voter. In a recent report on 
local governments, the committee for eco- 
nomic development cites the case of the citi- 
zen of the city of Fridley, Minnesota, a city 
of 16,000. In order to exercise his informed 
vote, the voter must keep abreast of de- 
velopments in the 11 jurisdictions for whose 
support he is taxed. He must consider layer 
after layer of jurisdictions—from his own 
city, his own school district, his sanitary and 
sewer districts, his soil conservation districts, 
his county governments, his airport commis- 
sion, his mosquito control district, the state 
of Minnesota, and the United States of 
America—and this is typical! The CED re- 
port shows that there are more than 91,000 
jurisdictions operating today in this country, 
and, not suprisingly, calls for consolidation 
of most of them. 

The problem is compounded in the larger 
metropolitan areas, New York has over 1,400 
local governments; Chicago is surrounded 
by 900; Pennsylvania has 6,201 local units. 
Here in northeastern Ohio, your metropoli- 
tan areas are involved in this problem. Pitts- 
burgh has 800 local jurisdictions, perhaps 
the largest number of any city when com- 
pared to population and area. The Akron 
area has 54 local governments, the Canton 
area has 57, Cleveland has 135, and the 
Youngstown area has 105. 

How can any consensus of good planning 
and consideration be achieved with such 
a mixture of authority and independent 
funding? 
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Second, the cities must join the States 
and launch an all-out improvement in prop- 
erty tax application and administration. 
Studies show that local governments may be 
losing billions of dollars a year because of 
inadequate recoupment of this source of in- 
come. There are too many loopholes, exemp- 
tions, and special treatments, often benefit- 
ing the few at the expense of the many. 

Many property tax laws are incapable of 
effective enforcement. Local tax personnel 
are often not professionally trained or ade- 
quately protected against overt outside 
pressures. 

Any consideration of flexible Federal and 
State assistance to the cities should carry 
with it the obligation that these local units 
of government are getting the maximum re- 
turn from their revenue sources. 

Third, city governments can set up their 
own community development departments, 
to provide an effective liaison with State 
urban affairs agencies and with the Federal 
Department of Housing and Development 
in planning workable programs of Federal 
aid, such as that contemplated under the 
“demonstration cities” bill, 

Fourth—And this is perhaps the most 
difficult task—the cities must make a far 
greater effort toward metropolitan regional 
planning. 

The 701“ metropolitan planning program 
authorized by Congress 11 years ago has re- 
sulted in the establishment of regional plan- 
ning agencies in about three-quarters of the 
metropolitan areas of the country. 

Unfortunately, the scope and implementa- 
tion of the Plans had resulted, too often, in 
controversy and frustration and inaction. 

In a national study, half the planning 
agencies felt that their powers were inade- 
quate, their funds and staff too limited, and 
they received too little public support. 
While the other half were satisfied with their 
technical programs, only 20 percent felt that 
their metropolitan program was being ac- 
cepted, 

It should be a primary task of this con- 
ference to calm the fears of public officials— 
and the voters—over comprehensive Govern- 
ment planning. Go back to your communi- 
ties and sell this program. Tell the people 
that their tax dollars will go farther, their 
public problems will be earlier solved, if 
modern techniques and professional man- 
power are put to work in building the com- 
munities of the future. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I would like to share with 
you some observations drawn from a very 
thoughtful article by Professor Peter F. 
Drucker in the Washington Post on Septem- 
ber 4th (“Our Destination—Or A Whistle 
Stop”). 

“The core city,” says Dr. Drucker, “is likely 
to present yesterday's politics, yesterday's 
issues and yesterday’s alignments. The sub- 
urbs, representing the young people who are 
more highly educated and more prosperous, 
are likely to look increasingly toward to- 
morrow’s problems.” 

He goes on: “Moreover, the core city will 
have to bear the burden of the metropolitan 
services but without the tax resources. These 
will be in the suburbs. Indeed, it is con- 
ceivable that deterioration of the core city 
will bring a mass exodus of business head- 
quarters to the suburbs, which will create 
growing demands on the part of the core 
city that the suburbs become part of its tax 
domain—and growing suburban resistance 
to the core city.” 

Finally, he says: “It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that the geographic alignments in this 
country—between north and south, between 
country and town, between agrarian and in- 
dustrial society—may increasingly be re- 
placed by a split between the core city and 
the suburbs through all regions and all areas 
of the country.” 
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These observations are particularly relevant 
to your work in seeking effective regional 

planning and development, and they raise 
issues which are paramount in planning 
and developing a viable metropolitan area. 

At the turn of this century, President 
Faunce of Brown University, speaking at 
the centennial celebration of my home city 
of Waterville, Maine said: “Americans have 
succeeded nobly in building States, but they 
have not yet learned to govern cities.” 

His observation is still relevant, but with 
a greater urgency today. What makes cities 
seem ungovernable is the nature of their 
problems—so close to the day to day lives 
and frustrations of their citizens. These 
problems—so many of which have emerged 
as matters of national concern and respon- 
sibility—now threaten to frustrate our abil- 
ity to govern the Nation itself under the 
Federal system. 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY STUDY 
OF COMMERCIAL CATTLE FEED- 
ING POSSIBILITIES IN THE WIL- 
LAMETTE VALLEY 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I invite 
attention to a study recently published 
by Oregon State University which asseses 
the potential of the Willamette Valley of 
Oregon as an area for increased commer- 
cial cattle feeding. 

The authors of the study are two uni- 
versity agricultural economists, Grant 
Blanch and W. E. Middlemiss. Their 
research has led them to the conclusion 
that if the price-cost relationships of the 
study period hold, there are favorable 
prospects from a system in which feeder 
cattle would be purchased in the spring, 
pastured, and finished for the late 
autumn market. 

The livestock industry in the North- 
west is already a significant industry. 
This is shown by the following table: 


Rank of States in the Northwest in produc- 
tion of meat animals 


State Number | Meat pro- | Rank of 
of cattle | duction! | States 

915 1 

524 20 

470 23 

408 26 


1 Million pounds in live weight of farm production. 


: “Meat Animals,” USDA Statistical Re 
25 Service, April 1965; Livestock and Meat Situat: 
DA Economic Research Service, May 1965. 


As these figures indicate, there are 
about 144 million head of cattle in my 
State of Oregon. At present, those in 
the livestock business, who are almost 
exclusively small and family business- 
men, are feeding about 80,000 to 90,000 
head at any one time. In 1965, the total 
number of cattle fed was about 167,000, 
down slightly from the previous year. 
Since Oregon’s calf crop is approximately 
650,000 a year, of which about five-sixths 
are beef calves, it has been knowledgeably 
estimated that something over one-third 
the annual crop, or approximately one- 
fourth million beef calves, are being sent 
out of the State for feeding purposes 
each year. 

It thus appears that if feeding opera- 
tions could be developed, as suggested 
by the Oregon State University study, 
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it would be a significant economic ad- 
vance for Oregon’s livestock industry. 

The implications of such a develop- 
ment can be viewed against the back- 
ground of widening geographic distribu- 
tion and rapid technological improve- 
ment in the feeding industry. Highly 
mechanized feedlots are springing up 
across the country, as exemplified by the 
Monfort Feedlots in Greeley, Colo., 
which presently handles about 75,000 
cattle. It should also be observed that 
other industries such as grain contract- 
ing, marketing, and packing of meats 
tend to come into areas where large- 
scale feeding is taking place. 

It is my hope that close atttention will 
be given to this feeding study by busi- 
nessmen in Oregon and throughout the 
Northwest. 

As a member of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee I have, for the past 2 
years, been participating in our effort 
to assist the American livestock industry 
in building markets for its quality prod- 
ucts, abroad and at home. Development 
of the type of operation described by this 
study could be the key to increasing 
Oregon’s share of these markets. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle based upon this study be included 
in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the American Cattle Producer, vol. 48, 
No, 4, p. 26, Sept. 1966] 
FEEDING SUGGESTED FOR OREGON IRRIGATED 
AREAS 

Will the Willamette Valley in Oregon be- 
come a center for commercial cattle feeding? 

A study conducted by two Oregon State 
University agricultural emonomists Grant 
Blanch and W. E. Middlemiss, shows that 
growing cattle on forage and feeding them for 
slaughter might be a feasible way to utilize 
many acres of potentially irrigable land in 
the Willamette Valley. 

Results only hold good as long as price- 
cost relationships remain the same as they 
were during the period of the study, points 
out Blanch. 

The OSU study was made of several alter- 
native cattle management systems. The 
economists found that the best prospects for 
profit would come from a system in which 
feeder cattle are purchased in the spring, 
. and finished for the late fall mar- 

et. 

No system which utilized a breeding herd, 
or which depended on selling cattle off pas- 
ture without finish feeding, stacked up as 
being profitable. 

The study started with the assumption, 
based on previous studies, that it would take 
the equivalent of a 200 cow herd to provide 
minimum efficiencies of operation. A herd 
this size would require a minimum of 242 
acres of irrigated pasture and hay land for 
year-round forage requirements. 


CONTINUING LOSS OF GOLD 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Federal Reserve System reports that the 
U.S. gold stock continued to decline dur- 
ing the month of August with a net 
loss of $94 million—the second highest 
monthly loss so far this year. Prelim- 
inary figures indicate that other gold 
transactions only partly offset the $146 
million of gold which France purchased 
from the United States in August. 
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TAXATION, INFLATION, AND THE 
COST OF LIVING 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the Washington Sunday Star 
of October 2 an excellent discussion of 
present inflation in America by the noted 
columnist Sylvia Porter. 

As Miss Porter points out, the cost of 
living has risen just so far this year by 
some 314 percent, and we are now in the 
midst of the worst inflation in 15 years. 
This is, of course, a severe blow to citi- 
zens of our country who are least able 
to bear the burden of this shrinkage of 
the dollar, such as those who work at 
fixed weekly and monthly salaries, and 
especially persons who depend upon re- 
tirement benefits, insurance, social secu- 
rity, and old age assistance for their 
livelihood. 

There is recurrent talk of a proposal 
for a tax increase to combat inflation, 
but it is my feeling that if the Federal 
Government tightened its belt and cut 
back on all nonessential spending, a tax 
increase would not be necessary. At a 
time when we are engaged in a costly 
war in Vietnam, it is imperative that the 
Federal Government reduce spending in 
every possible area and earnestly strive 
for a balanced budget. So long as the 
Government pursues a policy of deficit 
spending, not only expanding many ex- 
isting domestic programs but also dream- 
ing up new ones, inflation will inevitably 
worsen, 

Mr. President, Miss Porter’s column 
traces the decline of the purchasing 
power of the dollar back to 1948. I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the col- 
umn and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Oct. 2, 
1966] 


SHRINKING DOLLARS AND POLITICS 
(By Sylvia Porter) 


Between now and election day, the rising 
cost of living will be in the news and in 
politics. It has become a political as well as 
an economic issue of 1966, 

We're “feeling” the accelerated climb in 
living costs in our pocketbooks. We're “liv- 
ing” the accelerated depreciation in the buy- 
ing power of the dollar in the dwindling real 
value of the dollars. 

There's no denying that the 1958-65 record 
for price stability has ended this year. The 
rise in living costs in 1966 already is 314 per- 
cent and speeding up. The dollar which 
bought 100c of goods and services at the 
start of this year now will buy less than 97c 
worth, 

This unquestionably is serious inflation— 
although it is modest, compared with the 
runaway inflation of the World War II 
period. The 100c dollar of 1939 was worth 
only 66c by 1946. It is also modest compared 
with the inflation of the Korean War period. 
The cost of living jumped 11.7 percent in the 
two years of 1950-51. 


WORST IN 15 YEARS 


Nevertheless, it is the worst inflation we 
have suffered in 15 years. For young voters 
whose real-life experiences do not go back 
even to the Korean war, it is a new, ex- 
tremely disturbing squeeze. Lulled by the 
record of 1958-65 into a sense of security 
about the dollar’s stable buying power, these 
voters resent it even more than those of us 
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who recall previous war-inspired inflations 
and can put this new phase into perspective. 

Here’s the dollar’s postwar record divided 
by administrations. I've chosen 1948 as the 
base year of 100 because it was the first nor- 
mal” year after the World War I inflation 
and it is a recent enough year to make sense 
to most voters. Assuming 1948's dollar 
bought 100c of goods and services, the subse- 
quent tale is: 


[In cents} 
Value 
President and dates Loss | end of 
period 
Truman: January 1949-January 1953.. 9.8 90.0 
Eisenhower: January 1953-January 
2 of NS ius at RRR aera 0 3.2 87.0 
Eisenhower: January 1957-January 
TTT! os ee bee 6.3 80.7 
Kennedy-Johnson: January 1961- 
January 196 3.7 77.0 
hnson: January 1965-July 1966__.... 2.9 74.0 


BOOM RECALLED 


Obviously, the heaviest loss of all was dur- 
ing Truman's last term. This covered the 
Korean war outbreak and also the continu- 
ingly sharp rise in the prices of many goods 
and services which were still blowing off the 
lid of World War II’s controls. 

Obviously, the next heaviest decline was 
during Eisenhower’s last term. This covered 
the inflation which accompanied the boom 
in business spending in 1957 and reflected 
the lack of any curbs over the leapfrogging 
of prices and wages. 

But just as obviously, Johnson is now mak- 
ing a bid for the same unhappy category. 
Actually, the decline in the dollar’s buying 
power was only 4.50 from January 1961 to 
August 1965—the equivalent of price stability 
in the four and one-half years that both 
Kennedy and Johnson were in the White 
House. But in August 1965, the escalation of 
the Viet Nam war came on top of a peace- 
time economy moving toward full production 
capacity and full utilization of manpower 
and materials. In August, the Consumer 
Price Index was 110 (1957-59 equals 100.) 
By December 1965, it was 111. It is now 
approaching 114, well may be over 115 by 
yearend. 

But the most important point the record 
emphasizes is this: The dollar’s purchasing 
power has continued relentlessly down 
through both Republican and Democratic 
Administrations, through both booms and 
recessions. Neither political party can hon- 
estly claim “I did it better.” The oratory 
of October-November will befuddle this 
point—but this factual record offers you the 
accurate score. 


HELEN DIETZ, VISTA VOLUNTEER 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
always supported the VISTA program 
and the ideals which it represents. Iam 
particularly proud to invite the attention 
of Senators to the work of Helen Dietz, 
of Baltimore, who is at present a VISTA 
volunteer in Old Harbor, Alaska. 

Miss Dietz, a registered nurse, runs the 
local health clinic and has established a 
beautification program and a public li- 
brary. By translating youthful idealism 
into action, Helen Dietz has done much 
to improve the lives of the people whom 
she serves. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article about the work of 
Helen Dietz, published in the June 26 
ae of the Baltimore Sunday Sun mag- 

e. 4 . 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A BALTIMORE Nurse Wrr VISTA Arms 
ALASKANS—HELEN DIETZ HELPS A VILLAGE 
or 250 PEOPLE RECOVERING From A TIDAL 
Wave's RUIN 
“I wanted a rural area and I got it,” says 

Helen Dietz, VISTA volunteer in Old Harbor 

on the island of Kodiak, Alaska, “I love 

Alaska. It’s great. The scenery is fantastic. 

The life is a challenge. People are wonder- 

ful.” 

Miss Dietz, 24, a registered nurse, is the 
daughter of Mrs. Edmond Dietz of 3025 
O'Donnell street. She was graduated from 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, where she served for 
two years before joining VISTA—Volunteers 
in Service to America. 

“Through VISTA I hope to be able to do 
my part in helping people to help themselves. 
I like this approach to the problem of pov- 
erty. I feel certain that it will work and I 
want to be a part of it,” she says. 

She chose to serve in Alaska and was 
trained for six weeks at the University of 
Alaska before being assigned to Old Harbor, 
which has a population of 250. The nearest 
doctor is some 300 miles away. When an 
emergency arises, symptoms are radioed to 
him and he radioes back the prescription. 
Critically ill patients are flown, weather per- 
mitting, to the hospital in Anchorage. 

Miss Dietz serves with two other VISTA 
volunteers, a boy anda girl. The girls share 
a neat two-room house painted a cheerful 
green. They repainted the interior and 
scrounged beds and bureaus from the local 
schoolteachers. Miss Dietz maintains the 
town health clinic in their bathroom. 

Old Harbor’s village council requested the 
VISTA volunteers to help them with their 
problems. Two years ago they watched in 
horror as a tidal wave swept their village out 
to sea, Today, with the village completely 
rebuilt, the residents are slowly trying to 
rebuild their lives. It isn’t easy. Some have 
moved elsewhere. 

The villagers are a mixture of Aleuts, Rus- 
slans and Scandinavians. They make their 
livelihood fishing for king salmon and king 
crab. Their work is seasonal at best and the 
economy walks a narrow balance. 

Miss Dietz works with the village health 
aide,a woman. ‘We go together when some- 
one is ill, note the symptoms and prescribe 
simple remedies,” she says. “If a doctor's 
help is needed we radio the patient’s symp- 
toms and he gives advice. I help her to sum 
up the symptoms for the doctor and report 
them accurately.” 

One of her first triumphs was to lick an 
impetigo epidemic. “I used a certain soap 
and told the villagers it contained medicine. 
It’s great for skin infections, keeps down 
bacteria, and is cheaper than penicillin.” 

She has also taught the villagers to boil 
their water to stop diarrhea. Two babies 
died of it this year and the village is con- 
stantly plagued with it. 

In the absence of a dentist (one visited the 
village last year and is due to return in 1967) 
she has held classes in tooth care. They 
didn’t know what a tooth brush was,” she 
says. “When they found out my teeth 
weren't false they remarked in awe. ‘You 
mean you still have your same old teeth?’” 

Helen also conducts health classes for both 
children and adults. She shows film strips 
and discusses health practices. 

Not content with just working with health, 
she has started a public library. Old Har- 
bor’s first, with a nucleus of books donated 
by the Anchorage P. T, A. She also super- 
vises students who take correspondence 
courses and has started a sewing club. 

The village sits on a hill which is stark and 
barren, The VISTA volunteers have started 
their own beautification program. They 
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wrote to the University of Alaska and learned 
that Kentucky blue grass will thrive in Old 
Harbor. They plan to bring in top soil, 
grass seed, fertilizer, trees and flowers. With 
the help of the villagers they have painted 
empty oil drums bright red and painted on 
the slogan “A Cleaner Old Harbor Is Up to 
You” and educated the village to use them as 
trash cans. They have also started the vil- 
lage’s first newspaper, the Harbor Light. 
call on Helen at any hour of the 

day or night for her help. She is rewarded 
by a grateful smile and, “Thank you, good 
momma.” Looking to the future, her plans 
are indefinite. There's a great new hospi- 
tal at Barrow,” she says. “Twelve beds! 
Wouldn't that be great! 

“When I speak of leaving, the villagers get 
upset. Once they drafted a letter to Presi- 
dent Johnson asking to let me stay.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 12:30 p.m. having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate, under the 
unanimous-consent agreement entered 
into on Friday, September 30, S. 3008, 
which the clerk will state by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3008) to amend the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act to promote the extension and 
improyement of comprehensive health 
planning and public health services, to 
provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds for such planning and 
services, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. A parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is the so-called 
poverty bill the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
The pending business is S. 3008, which 
does not deal with poverty in the true 
sense of the word. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It deals with 
health? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. -Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 11, beginning with the word 
„and“ on line 13, strike out all through the 
word “residence” on line 19. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
measure now before us, S. 3008 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair would inform the Senator from 
Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] that there are 
committee amendments to be disposed 
of before considering the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, what I 
actually would do is take out one com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the situation, the committee 
amendments have not been agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No. 
committee amendments have been 
agreed to. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I am in ac- 
cord with the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] to take that lan- 
guage out. I think that he and I are in 
agreement with the substitute language 
which was suggested. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HILL. We would reject the com- 
mittee amendment and accept an amend- 
ment to the effect that that public health 
services under the plan would be estab- 
lished and maintained for individuals 
confined to institutions for the mentally 
ill and mentally retarded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
can be an agreement as to all committee 
amendments, subject to the Senator 
offering his amendment to any amend- 
ment agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, so long 
as I am not foreclosed in my right to 
offer amendments to the amount in- 
volved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Would 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
agree to that procedure? 

Mr. HILL. Just as we proceeded on 
the appropriation bill; yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be agreed to en bloc and 
that the bill, as amended, be treated as 
original text for the purpose of further 
amendment? 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I make that 
unanimous-consent request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment I just offered, 
if the chairman will offer his language 
in lieu of the language that appears on 
page 11, on which we have agreed; with 
that understanding. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the agreement between the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and 
myself, I move to strike out on page 11, 
line 13, after the word “funds”, the fol- 
lowing “and (iv) public health services 
under the plan will be established and 
maintained, and will be expanded and 
extended, in an orderely manner, with 
a view toward making such services 
reasonably available as soon as possi- 
ble to all individuals in the State, irre- 
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spective of their income or economic re- 
sources, age, or place of residence;” and 
insert “and (iv) public health services 
under the plan will be established and 
maintained for individuals confined to 
institutions for the mentally ill and men- 
tally retarded;”. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back the remainder of their 
time on the amendment? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to discuss the amendment. 

Mr. President, I have withdrawn my 
amendment. The Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HIL] has submitted lan- 
guage in lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
is withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HILL] is pending. 

How much time does the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] yield to himself? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I shall 
take 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
measure now before us, S. 3008, is an 
amendment to the Public Health Service 
Act designed to extend and improve com- 
prehensive health planning and provides 
that comprehensive health services of 
high quality shall be provided for every 
person “but without interference with 
existing patterns of private professional 
practice of medicine, dentistry, and re- 
lated healing arts.” 

Measures designed to alleviate human 
suffering are always praiseworthy. How- 
ever, I am wondering if this measure is 
not really broader perhaps than its pro- 
ponents intended and will not eventually 
suffocate the initiative for private re- 
search and application of the healing 
arts because we find other language on 
page 11 of the bill which provides at 
line 13 that— 

Public health services under the plan will 
be established and maintained, and will be 
expanded and extended, in an orderly manner, 
with a view toward making such services 
reasonably available as soon as possible to all 
individuals in the State, irrespective of their 
income or economic resources, age, or place 
of residence. 


That is the language that I had offered 
to strike, but on agreement with the 
chairman, he offered substitute language 
for which I settled. 

Nowhere in the report or hearings on 
this measure is this paragraph explained. 
I am wondering, however, if the making 
of public health services available to all 
individuals in a State irrespective of eco- 
nomic resources or places of residence 
does not tend to neutralize the foregoing 
language. 

It should be pointed out that notwith- 
standing the authorizations for appro- 
priations under S. 3008 reflected on page 
13 of the bill and expected to reach 8545 
million in 1972, an interesting colloquy 
occurred at the hearings at page 49 with 
the Honorable Wilbur J. Cohen, Under 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
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Education, and Welfare, in which the 
chairman said to Mr. Cohen: 

What you are saying is, sir, when you 
come before the Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations that handles these funds, you will 
not necessarily be bound by the figures you 
give today, is that right? 

Mr. Conen. That is correct, Senator. Just 
like the bill has a certain amount of flexibil- 
ity in it, I would like to retain à certain 
amount of flexibility when I appear before 
you on the appropriations. 


What you have there, Mr. President, 
is in contemplation of a program that is 
going to go into billions of dollars before 
we know it and take in everybody re- 
gardless of circumstances or condition of 
health. 

While this extremely broad authoriza- 
tion for expenditure of public funds is 
predicated on the unhappy fact of life 
that there exist in the United States at 
the present time such problems as dia- 
betes, arthritis, kidney disease, suicide, 
and alcoholism, as well as other ills to 
which mankind has been historically 
susceptible, it does not appear that at 
this time any clear-cut plans are in ex- 
istence to attack these serious ills. The 
Surgeon General is authorized under this 
bill at pages 2 and 3 to conduct studies, 
research, and investigations to establish 
a coherent set of national health goals. 
My understanding of coherent is that it 
means something which is logically con- 
sistent. I wonder, therefore, if it is not 
too much to ask that a coherent plan be 
submitted to the Congress prior to the 
time that a blank check is, in effect, is- 
sued for this measure. 

The State plans which must be set up 
under this bill would require the repre- 
sentation of, among others, consumers of 
health service to advise such State 
agency. Certainly everyone who ever 
took an aspirin can be considered a con- 
sumer of health services, and in view of 
the rather large sums appropriated, I am 
wondering if more precision and clarity 
is not warranted in connection with this 
language, 

Who are the consumers of health serv- 
ice who are to do the advising? It cer- 
tainly is not clear from this measure. 
Incidentally though I am informed this 
measure was reported on July 22, 1966, 
the report was not printed until Septem- 
ber 29, 1966, which means it was avail- 
able only last Friday, and here we are on 
Monday with only an hour to consider 
this extremely far-reaching measure. 

On page 13, the allotments to each 
State shall be determined in accordance 
with regulation on the basis of popula- 
tion and financial need of the respective 
States and the Federal share of funds for 
any State is determined in part by con- 
sidering, as indicated on page 14 of the 
bill, expenditures by nonprofit private 
agencies as expenditures by the State or 
political subdivision thereof. 

In the report of the hearings, Dr. Leo 
Gehrig, the Deputy Surgeon General, 
the Public Health Service, indicated that 
“a number of federally sponsored health 
programs may be in operation in a State 
or community” and pointed out that 
they are not related one to the other. It 
would appear that the existing programs 
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are designed to continue notwithstand- 
ing the new ones suggested under this 
bill and it might not be inappropriate to 
suggest a comprehensive merging of such 
existing programs into the new author- 
ization with a consequent more efficient 
application of funds and manpower than 
to initiate and authorize brandnew 
studies under this bill. 

Certainly we must take into considera- 
tion the fact that many State legisla- 
tures will not be meeting and will be 
unable to take immediate advantage of 
the provisions of this bill if it should 
pass. Nowhere am I able to determine 
the manner in which the Government 
has ready at this point a practical and 
sensible application for the effective use 
of such vast funds as will be made avail- 
able under this measure. 

I must say I am as much in favor of 
overcoming disease and human suffering 
as any Members of this body. It is nec- 
essary to point out, however, that it 
should not be unreasonable to request 
that studies be made at the State level 
to determine the need for and the uses 
that will be made of the many millions 
to be spent for these programs. 

I respectfully suggest such a case has 
not been made for this program and I 
am somewhat concerned by the haste to 
pass this measure almost on a no-ques- 
tions-asked basis. 

That is the reason for wanting to strike 
out the language on page 11, but since 
that has now been cured by the amend- 
ment offered by the chairman, I am con- 
tent to go along with the dimension of 
authority contained in the bill because 
brn constitutes a very substantial limita- 

on. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask for the 
adoption of my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Do Sen- 
ators yield back their time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back my time. 

Pea HILL. I likewise yield back my 
e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Both 

n have yielded back their remaining 
e. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment., 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
still another amendment which is multi- 
ple in nature, and I ask that it be re- 
garded as one amendment for purposes 
of consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated by title for the 
information of the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The amendment submitted by Mr. 
DIRKSEN, is as follows: 

On page 3, lines 23 and 24, strike out 1969, 
and $20,000,000 for each of the next three 
fiscal years” and insert “1970”. 
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On page 9, lines 4 and 5, strike out 1969, 
and $15,000,000 each for the next three fiscal 
years” and insert “1970”. 

On page 9, lines 18 and 19, strike out “1969, 
and $10,000,000 for each of the next three 
fiscal years“ and insert 1970“. 

On page 10, lines 1 through 4, strike out 
“1969, $292,600,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, $297,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and 8300, 000, 000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972“ and in- 
sert “1970”, 

On page 15, lines 18 through 20, strike out 
“1969, $150,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and $200,000,000 each for the 
next two fiscal years” and insert “1970”. 

On page 32, lines 19 through 22, strike out 
“1969, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, $15,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971, and for the next four 
fiscal years, such sums as may be necessary” 
and insert 1970“. 

On page 34, lines 7 and 8, strike out “$2,- 
000,000 and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1970, $3,000,000” and insert “$2,000,000”. 

On page 34, line 17, strike out “each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years” and insert 
“the succeeding fiscal year”. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
have discussed this amendment with the 
chairman. It occurs to me that the pro- 
gram is entirely too long. The accelera- 
tion of funds from present levels up to 
1972, as carried in the report which ac- 
companies this measure, really goes 
right up to the sky. Dr. Cohen has indi- 
cated that he wants ample flexibility not 
only with respect to authority but also 
with respect to funds. 

I therefore reassert that we are on the 
threshold of a billion-dollar program. 
If that language which has now been 
stricken had not been cured, this would 
probably be socialized medicine of a kind 
with an absolute vengeance. 

The amendment I offer would cut this 
back and make it a 4-year program. It 
would cut back the funds. I point out 
to the Senate that on page 13 of the 
report, when we start with 1967 for all 
items which include planning grants, 
health service formula grants, health 
service project grants, grants to schools 
of public health and mental retardation 
services, and recreation personnel, we 
start with $10 million, but by 1968 we 
jump up to $304.5 million. By 1969, we 
go up to $401.2 million. By 1970, it esca- 
lates to $507.1 million. In 1971 it goes 
to $557 million. In 1972, because three 
of the items have been removed from 
up. it diminishes to 8545 mil- 

on. 

However, we have got all of the major 
programs on the books that will have 
been authorized, particularly the plan- 
ning grants to States and the local areas, 
and for demonstrations, and so forth, 
and that carries the seed of escalation 
in it. It is only a question of a little 
while before this will be in orbit itself. 

My amendment proposes to make this 
a 4-year program, to cut back at least 
that much. I cannot quite indicate the 
exact amount that would be cut back. 
It should be something in excess of $100 
million. I have never had such difficulty 
in ascertaining what new money is car- 
ried in the bill. We have tried since last 
Friday in nearly every corner to find out 
about it, and have not been able to do so. 
The best I can tell at the moment, this 
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would probably reduce it by $100 million 
and reduce the length of the program. 
That, I believe, is quite in line with the 
philosophy I expressed on the so-called 
HEW bill last week. 

It seems to me, with the war going on, 
and talk of escalation, and the fact that 
since Congress convened in January 
until this moment, we have augmented 
our troop level in Vietnam by 117,000 
men, it is about time that we put first 
things first. 

Young Americans are dying over there. 
Our business is to take a look at the 
domestic budget and keep it in line, 
knowing that the inflationary fires are 
lapping at people everywhere in the 
country, no matter what the activity is 
that they touch, whether it be food, or 
any other thing. 

That puts upon Congress a real respon- 
sibility. Congress should not be author- 
izing these things for such long periods. 
It should not be authorizing this kind of 
expenditure because we can take a fresh 
look when, at long last, we achieve either 
a negotiation or we achieve an honorable 
end to the unpleasantness now going on 
in Vietnam. That is the reason for tak- 
ing the attitude I do. 

Standing in this Chamber before the 
Senate on a pair of crutches, with eleven 
6-inch spikes in my hip, I would be the 
last man ever to deny anyone health 
services, or ever to speak against further 
exploration in the field of maladies and 
diseases which take their toll of the 
American people. 

But, as I indicated, they are not ready 
for it. It will be a while before the sur- 
veys, studies, and investigations can ad- 
duce anything as a proper foundation on 
which to build an appropriation estimate. 

For that reason, this amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Last Friday I sought to explain the 
bill. I shall not go into details today. 
One of the committee amendments ex- 
pressly stresses that Federal financial 
assistance must be directed to support 
the marshaling of all health resources, 
“but without interference with existing 
patterns of private professional practice 
of medicine, dentistry, and related heal- 
ing arts,” 

In other words, the language put in the 
bill by the committee is specifically to 
make sure that these health programs 
are public health programs and do not 
interfere with the private practice of 
weet dentistry, or related healing 
arts. 

The bill, as I said on Friday, would 
extend to public health programs the 
concept of comprehensive planning that 
has been effectively used in the Hill- 
Burton program, strengthen and im- 
prove the existing programs of grant-in- 
aid for public health services, and pro- 
vide Federal assistance for the mentally 
retarded and other handicapped 
children. 

In the last session we passed legislation 
to grant initial staffing assistance to com- 
munity mental health centers. This bill 
would provide for the same type of Fed- 
eral aid for mental retardation facilities. 
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Since 1936 the States have received 
Federal grants-in-aid to support public 
health services. There are now some 15 
different formula and project grants be- 
ing awarded to combat cancer, chronic 
illness, heart disease, mental illness, tu- 
berculosis, venereal diseases, dental dis- 
ease, neurological diseases, and mental 
retardation. In addition, the grants con- 
tribute to the general support of public 
health programs, community health serv- 
ices, radiological health programs, and 
the training of personnel for home health 
services. 

Under the bill, the funds appropriated 
for each of these specific categories may 
not be transferred to any other of the 
specified categories and may not be used 
to combat any other public health prob- 
lem, even one that represents a more se- 
rious threat to health and is more de- 
serving of attention. 

The lack of flexibility in the use of 
Federal funds for public health activities 
is a matter of increasing concern to 
States, counties, and cities because of ex- 
panding responsibilities in the field of 
public health. The role of health de- 
partments has been expanded by medical 
research that has yielded the knowledge 
to prevent and control additional dis- 
eases, by environmental pollution that 
has created new hazards to health, and 
by population growth. 

As an alternative to authorizing new 
categorical programs of assistance di- 
rected against additional specific dis- 
eases or health problems, this bill pro- 
vides for a flexible and responsive pro- 
gram of financial assistance for public 
health activities. 

The bill has been endorsed by Gover- 
nors, by most State health officers, and 
also by other representatives of State and 
local governments. For instance, the 
Council of State Governments wrote the 
committee as follows: 

For many years both the national Gover- 
nors’ Conference and the National Associa- 
tion of State Budget Officers have been in- 
terested in bringing about a greater measure 
of flexibility in the purposes for which grants- 
in-aid of various health purposes might be 
expended. It appears to us that the bill you 
have introduced serves this purpose admir- 
ably . . . All in all, it appears to us that 
enactment of the proposed legislation would 
aid materially in achieving better organiza- 
tion and administration of public health pro- 
grams, 


For example, the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations also 
wrote in support of the bill and stated: 

The Commission believes that S. 3008 rep- 
resents a major improvement in intergovern- 
mental relations in the field of public health 
and in grant-in-aid administration generally. 
These reforms to permit greater flexibility in 
the use of grant funds for the provision of 
community health services are long overdue 
and should result in more effective use of 
scarce financial resources of the Nation. 


In addition, the National Association 
of Counties wrote: 

I should like to express our support of S. 
8008 . . . The concepts embodied in this leg- 
islation are in keeping with the American 
County platform, the official policy statement 
of our Association, especially our position on 
regional cooperation and county planning. 
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The legislation is also supported by the 
American Dental Association, American 
Heart Association, American Hospital As- 
sociation, American Nurses’ Association, 
American Optometric Association, Amer- 
ican Psychiatric Association, American 
Public Health Association, American So- 
cial Health Association, Association of 
Schools of Public Health, Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers, 
National Association of Retarded Chil- 
dren, National Association of State Men- 
tal Health Program Directors, National 
Tuberculosis Association, and the North 
American Association of Alcoholism Pro- 
grams. 

I have also received a telegram from 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Health Officers, stating that the bill is 
strongly endorsed by the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers. 

I have a good many telegrams I could 
offer for the record. I have one here 
from Delaware, one from Florida, others 
from many other States throughout the 
Nation, supporting the program. It isa 
bill which is directed to support the mar- 
shaling of all health resources, without 
clashing with private professional prac- 
tice of medicine, dentistry, or other 
health professions. 

The effect of the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois would simply limit 
the program to 4 years. So that for the 
first year, except for mental retardation 
services, there would be planning. So 
there would be 1 year for planning and 3 
years for the projects, with 4 years for 
the mental retardation services. There 
should be at least that much time for the 
mental retardation services because the 
bill passed in the last Congress provides 
initial staffing assistance for mental 
health centers for 51 months. There 
should be at least 4 years of support for 
mental retardation services. Therefore, 
under the language proposed by the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I do not oppose the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
only one comment. There is hardly any 
health director throughout the States of 
the Union who has not endorsed the bill. 
Likewise that is true of the associations. 
There is only one thought. The amend- 
atory language I pointed out on page 
11 may or may not have been in the bill 
at the time we received the endorsements, 
because the endorsements of the Gov- 
ernors and the State officers came in 
March, 25 days after the bill was intro- 
duced, but it was not sent to the Senate 
Calendar until September, and I wonder 
if they were aware of the language that 
has now been modified. 

My own Governor endorsed it in 
March. This is likewise true of the di- 
rector of the health department. So I 
suspect these modifications to the text 
of the bill came after the endorsements, 
before they were submitted to Congress 
or the committee. I do not quarrel; I 
only say this went too far, and I felt 
compelled to suggest the amendments 
that are before the Senate, the one al- 
ready adopted and the one before us now. 

I trust the chairman can see fit to take 
this amendment. By so doing, we will 
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probably reduce the amount involved 
rather substantially. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I said we 
would accept the amendment. 

I wish to state that many of these 
telegrams have come in quite recently. 
For instance, the telegram I referred to 
from the president of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers 
came in September 30, just two days ago. 
I have telegrams that have come in only 
this morning, a number of them, dated 
October 2 and October 3. 

The language to which the Senator re- 
ferred, as Senators know, has been 
stricken out, and language in the form 
of the amendment has been agreed to 
in lieu of the stricken language. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, indica- 
tive of the scope of this measure is the 
fact that by adopting this amendment 
we have saved the taxpayers of the 
United States over $1 billion. 

Mr. President, if it is agreeable, at this 
gne I yield back the remainder of my 

e. 

Mr. HILL. I have no objection to the 
Senator’s request. Iam sure the Senator 
means how much we might save in 
authorizations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is right. 

Mr. HILL. Of course, we will have 
an opportunity later to extend the pro- 
grams if we see fit to do so. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Oh, indeed, we will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield back the remainder of his 
time? 

Mr. HILL. I yield 2 minutes to my 
distinguished friend from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I wish to com- 
ment, Mr. President, on the report from 
the Committee on Appropriations, which 
report was submitted by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL]. 

That report, Mr. President, made it 
clear that HEW was going beyond what 
Congress had intended and what the Sen- 
ate had intended when HEW submitted 
its so-called revised guidelines for inte- 
gration of schools and hospitals. 

I think the statement of the commit- 
tee incorporated in the report is a very 
significant one. I think there is addi- 
tional significance in the fact that, de- 
spite the efforts of the senior Senator 
from New York, the Senate did not in 
any way exonerate HEW from the 
charges which were made in the report 
by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The action of the committee and of the 
Senate itself sustains my protests to 
HEW Secretary Gardner. I commend 
the Senate committee for speaking so 
forthrightly. 

A reading of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp of June 4, 1964, when the current 
Civil Rights Act was being debated, 
makes clear that HEW has gone far be- 
yond what the Congress intended it to do. 

A review of the floor discussion be- 
tween Senators favoring the bill and Sen- 
ators opposing the bill clearly reveals a 
legislative intent entirely contrary to the 
oc oleae cited by the Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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I concur in the committee report that 
complaints have indicated an attitude of 
harassment rather than helpfulness on 
the part of HEW officials. 

I hope the Senate action will stop fur- 
ther harassment by officials in Washing- 
ton. We have too much interference al- 
ready in local affairs. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. HILL. May I say, as to the record 
of the distinguished Senator from Vir- 
ginia, his every act has been in support of 
the very thoughts he has expressed here 
today. He has been 100 percent in his 
support of the thoughts he has expressed. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr, President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished majority 
leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
view of the question that has been raised 
by the statement of the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Byrd], I feel that I 
should make a few remarks going back to 
my statement on September 28. 

The HEW desegregation guidelines in 
the fields of education and hospitals are 
still in effect. The law has not been re- 
scinded. The law is still on the books, 
and will be enforced. 

The Senate addressed itself last Tues- 
day to the special medical cases that may 
arise as a result of the desegregation of 
hospitals. Our action emphasized the 
individuality and peculiarity of each pa- 
tient and the integrity and good faith of 
the medical profession. It did not negate 
or even dilute the standards or goals of 
the 1964 act. It did, however, address 
itself to a procedural point in effectuating 
the implementation of the 1964 act to 
hospitals over the next 8% months after 
which that appropriation bill’s life will 
expire and with it any provisos therein. 

The allowances provided in that 
amendment become effective upon the 
specific finding of the attending physi- 
cian and the hospital administrator—a 
finding that the case is special and un- 
usual and necessary for the health of 
the patient. We anticipate no abuse be- 
cause of this procedure, but if abuse does 
occur and patterns develop, corrective 
action still could be taken by HEW and 
if necessary by the Congress. 

I think that we ought to emphasize 
that the action was not and is not to be 
considered a reversal of the policy of 
title VI of the 1964 act. 

Thus the Senate’s action was an at- 
tempt to specify in the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill its recognition of the 
individuality and the peculiarity of each 
patient under care, and to give discretion 
on a case-by-case basis, to attending 
physicians in determining proper treat- 
ment. The question was primarily, even 
solely, on the procedure to be used in 
determining compliance with the law. 
There was no intention to get around the 
intent of the 1964 act, which is the law. 

We declared anew that the policy of 
segregation in these facilities is unlawful, 
but the Senate did presume a policy of 
good faith on the part of the physicians 
and hospital administrators during the 
8 or 9 months’ period, and affirms its 
confidence in the great integrity of the 
medical profession. If experience should 
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prove our confidence has been misplaced, 
I repeat, corrective action could be taken 
by HEW, or, if necessary, by Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is all 
time yielded back? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. 

Mr. HILL. Mr, President, I yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Alabama. Under the language of 
S. 3008, is it the legislative intent of the 
act to permit grants to State and local 
health departments in the field of fam- 
ily planning? For example, could the 
Baltimore City Health Department re- 
quest project aid for a family planning 
information and medical assistance cen- 
ter, for individuals who desire these serv- 
ices but who cannot afford to obtain 
them otherwise? 

Mr. HILL. The bill does make such 
grants possible. If fact, on page 11 of 
the report, we find the following lan- 
guage: 

The proposed authority would permit proj- 
ect grants for program support, program de- 
velopment and demonstration purposes for 
these kinds of targets, and for other areas 
such as dental health, urban health, nar- 
cotics and drug addiction, rural health serv- 
ices, family planning, and alcoholism. 


I think it is made very definite and 
clear in the report. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman, and I appreciate the 
answer. I commend the committee for 
their work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield back 
his time? The Senator from Illinois 
has already yielded back his time. 

Mr. HILL. I now yield back the re- 
mainder of my time, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

SERVICES AT MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to refer to section 8—grants for costs 
of initiating services in community men- 
tal retardation facilities—of S. 3008, 
which would extend to facilities for the 
mentally retarded the same kind of Fed- 
eral assistance that is now authorized to 
meet initial staffing costs at community 
mental health centers—Public Law 89- 
105—and at sheltered workshops and re- 
pavimon facilities—Public Law 89- 
333. 

This provision had its genesis in S. 
2836, the Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers 
Construction Act Amendments of 1966, 
a bill I introduced on January 26, 1966, 
for myself and the distinguished junior 
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Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 
We later on March 15 introduced this 
proposal as an amendment to S. 3008, the 
measure now before the Senate. 

Mentally retarded children can be edu- 
cated to be useful citizens, in many cases 
self-supporting, and in most instances to 
be free of the need for expensive insti- 
tutional care. If adequately rehabili- 
tated, between 75 to 85 percent of the 
mentally retarded can become self-sup- 
porting and between 10 and 20 percent 
can become partially self-supporting; 
the remainder will remain completely de- 
pendent. 

More important—and incapable of 
measurement—is the effect this rehabili- 
tation will have on parents and family 
to whom the necessity for institutional- 
ization is a shattering experience. And 
the meaning to the retarded themselves 
also cannot be measured in money—it is 
the difference between being a whole 
human person and being an impersonal 
statistic in an institution. 

Three out of every 100 children born 
are destined to be mentally retard- 
ed. Mental retardation is the major 
cause of disability among the young 
adults, aged 21 to 35, who receive assist- 
ance under the Federal program for aid 
to the permanent and totally disabled. 

While communities are spending more 
than $650 million annually for treat- 
ment, education, and training of the 
mentally retarded, these services fall 
short of the need for the special training 
and care that is required. They require 
the staffing assistance provided by this 
Javits-Prouty amendment, as modified, 
now part D of the bill. 

The Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Centers Construction Act of 
1953 is further amended by the Javits- 
Prouty provision to include the cost of 
acquiring sites as part of construction 
costs for mental health centers and men- 
tal retardation facilities. Experience has 
shown that the original act was not broad 
enough to cover critical situations, es- 
pecially in urban areas where land is ex- 
pensive and often difficult to obtain. In 
urban areas, this shortcoming represents 
a serious deterrent to the public and pri- 
vate agencies desiring to provide build- 
ings for services. The provision to cor- 
rect this situation follows the pattern of 
the amendment to the Vocational Reha- 
bilitation Act provided last year. 

Section 8 of S. 3008 is a welcome and 
constructive addition to the law and will 
serve to bring to the unfortunate men- 
tally retarded the care and training they 
require which, all too often, overbur- 
dened State, local, and private agencies 
are unable to provide. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] is ab- 
sent from the Senate today on official 
business, being a U.S. representative at 
the Interparliamentary Union Confer- 
ence at Teheran, Iran. Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH is a member of the Health Sub- 
committee and takes a great interest in 
this legislation. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a statement which he would 
have made had he been able to be pres- 
ent today, be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR YARBOROUGH 

For some time now the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided assistance to State de- 
partments of health for programs in certain 
categories of disease prevention and cure. 
The bill before us today, S. 3008, a bill which 
has been thoroughly studied by the Senate 
Labor Committee, would replace that cate- 
gorical aid with financial assistance which 
is not restricted to certain types of illness, 
but which can be used by the state in a 
manner which will best meet its individual 
needs, 

This is an administration proposal, and 
one which I feel makes a great deal of sense. 
In this instance it seems wise to change over 
to a program which will give the state health 
departments greater flexibility in planning 
how they will use these Federal funds. 
Health needs are not identical in all states, 
and this new approach will enable each state 
to design a program to meet its own unique 
needs 


. 
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I wish to congratulate our chairman, the 
distinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], for bringing this measure to the floor 
and for giving us the benefit of his advice 
and counsel. He knows more about health 
legislation than any other man, and the 
fact that the bills which he brings out of 
his committee are almost never opposed, is 
& tribute to his legislative craftsmanship. 

S. 3008 has two major purposes. First, it 
authorizes Federal funds to assist the States 
in planning for current and future health 
needs. In order to qualify for a p 
grant a State must establish or designate a 
single health planning agency and provide 
for the establishment of a representative 
State health planning council. These bodies 
would examine the existing health services, 
plan for future improvements, and encourage 
cooperation among State and local, public 
and private health agencies. In each State 
health services would be coordinated to util- 
ize health resources most efficiently. 

The second part of S. 3008 provides for 
grants for comprehensive health services. 
The Surgeon General is authorized to make 
grants to State health and mental health 
authorities to establish and maintain public 
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health services. Grants would be author- 
ized for training projects. Under the cur- 
rent Public Health Service Act financial as- 
sistance available to the States for health 
services is in the form of separate categorical 
grants to meet specific disease problems. S. 
3008 revises the health grant structure by 
providing noncategorical grant support for 
comprehensive public health services, thus 
giving States greater flexibility in their use 
of Federal funds to apply them to indi- 
viduals and families in local communities. 
Funds will be available to meet health prob- 
lems that are regional in incidence. 

Allotments to the States for planning 
grants will be based upon population and 
per capita income with a minimum allot- 
ment of 1 percent of the appropriation to 
any State. For the comprehensive health 
services grants a formula is proposed by 
which funds are first allocated among the 
States on the basis of population, and then 
additional funds would be given to states 
which are below the national average in 
per capita income. A table of projected state 
allocations under this formula reads as 
follows: 


“Computation of allocations for formula grants for comprehensive public health services under S. 3008 


U.S. census Per Allotment | Cents State U.S. census Per Allotment | Cents State 
provisional | capita |percentage, per allocation provisional | capita percentage, per allocation 
estimate, income, United capita | (col. 1 X col. estimate, income, Unite: capita | (col. 1 X col. 
July 1, 1965 1 States/State| (75 cents | 3 X 75 cents) July 1, 1965 1 States/State| (75 cents | 3 X 75 cents) 
X col. 3) X col, 3) 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
$196, 587, 000 |) ES J, Ss ree $162, 957, 243 $1, 477, 000 $2, 349 109, 2380 $.819 | $1, 210, 084 
440, 000 3,248 | 100. 0000 330, 000 
3, 462, 000 1, 749 146. 7124 1,100 3, 800, 387 669, 000 2,377 107, 9512 810 541, 646 
253, 000 3,116 100. 0000 . 750 189, 7. 3 6, 774, 000 3. 005 100, 0000 750 5, 080, 500 
1, 608, 000 2, 233 114. 9127 - 862 1, 385, 847 32. 1, 029, 000 2, O41 125. 7227 970, 265 
1, 960, 000 1, 655 . 0000. 1. 125 2, 205, 000 33. 18, 073, 000 3, 162 100. 0000 750 | 13, 554, 750 
8, 602, 000 3, 103 100, 0000 750 | 13,951, 500 34. 4, 914, 000 1,913 134, 1349 1, 006 4, 943, 542 
1, 969, 000 2, 566 100. 0000 750 1, 476, 750 35. 652, 000 2, 133 120. 3000 902 588, 267 
2, 832, 000 3, 281 100. 0000. 750 2, 124, 000 36. 10, 245, 000. 2, 646 100. 0000 750 7, 683, 750 
505, 000 3, 460 100. 0000 750 378, 750 37. 2, 482, 000 2, 083 123, 1877 2, 293, 139 
38. 1, 899, 000 2,606 | 100. 0000 750 | 1, 424, 250 
808, 000 3, 544 100, 0000 - 750 602, 250 39. Pennsylvania 11, 520, 000 2, 601 100, 0000 750 8, 640, 000 
5, 805, 000 2, 251 113. 9938 . 855 4, 963, 005. 40. Rhode Island 920, 000 2, 514 102. 0684 760 704.272 
4, 357, 000 1, 943 132. 0638 . 990 4, 315, 515 41, South Carolina. 2, 542,000 1, 655 150. 0000 1. 125 2, 859, 750 
711, 000 2, 622 100. 0000 750 533, 250 42. South Dakota 703, 000 1,879 136. 5620 1, 024 720, 023 
692, 000 2,020 127. 0297 - 953 659, 284 43. Tennessee. 0 3, 845, 000 1,859 138. 0312 1. 085 3, 980, 475 
0,644, 000 3,041 | 100. 0000 +750 | 7,983, 000 44. Texas. 10,551, 000 2.188 f 117.2761 .880 | 9,280, 351 
4, 885, 000 2,544 100. 8648 750 3, 695, 434 45. Utah 990, 000 2, 156 119. 0167 . 893 883, 699 
2, 760, 000 2, 376 107. 9966 «810. 2,235, 530 46. Vermont 397, 000 2, 190 116. 6894 875 347, 443 
2, 234, 000 2,346 109, 3777 . 820 1, 832, 624 47. Virginia 4, 457,000 2, 239 114. 6047 3, 830, 948 
8,179, 000 1,830 140. 2186 1.052 3, 343, 162 48. Washington 2, 990, 000 2, 635 100. 0000 750 2, 242, 500 
3, 534, 000 1,877 136. 7075 1.025 3, 623, 432 49. West Virginia 1, 812, 000 1,965 130. 5852 979 1,774, 653 
993, 000 2,132 120. 3565 «903 896, 355 50. Wisconsin 4, 144, 000 2,490 103. 0522 773 3, 202, 862 
3, 519, 000 2, 867 100, 0000 750 2, 639, 250 51. Wyoming 340, 000 2, 441 105. 1209 788 268, 058 
5, 348, 000 2, 965. 100. 0000 750 4, 011, 000 52. Guam 71, 000 1, 438 150. 0000 1. 125 79, 876 
8, 218, 000 2, 755 100. 0000 750 6, 163, 500 53. Puerto Rico. 2, 630, 000 1,438 150. 0000 1.125 2, 965, 500 
3, 554, 000 2, 375 108. 0421 810 2. 879, 862 51. Virgin Islands 42, 900 1. 438 150. 0000 1,125 48, 262 
2, 321, 000 1, 438 150. 0000 1.125 2, 611, 125 55. American Samoa 21,100 1, 438 150. 0000 1.125 23, 738" 
4, 497, 000 2,600 100. 0000 750 3, 372, 750 
706, 000 2, 252 113. 9432 . 855 603, 329 


1 Allotment 
percentage hi 


er than 150. 


I shall be watching the grant allocation 
with great interest to make sure that the 
formula provides an equitable distribution 
of funds. The purpose of such programs is 
to direct federal assistance to those areas in 
which the need for health services is the 
greatest. Funds need to be channeled into 
areas which are financially disadvantaged 
and cannot afford these services as well as 
their richer neighbors. 

State and local health agencies bear the 
major responsibility for assuring the avail- 
ability of high quality public health services. 
S. 3008 would provide Federal financial sup- 
port for State planning and comprehensive 
health programs. Our country can and must 
provide the best in health care for all of its 
citizens. This legislation works toward this 
end. I urge its immediate passage. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is 
absent from the Senate today. He isa 
member of the Health Subcommittee and 


takes a great interest in this legislation. 
I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment. by him be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KENNEDY OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Public Health Services Amendments of 1966, 
approved by the Senate today, is the most 
important piece of basic health legislation 
acted upon by the Senate this year. Though 
this legislation may lack the dramatics of 
other recent health measures, its conse- 
quences for the future well-being of all our 
citizens will, I believe, be just as important. 

The essence of this legislation is found in 
that section dealing with the authorization 
of grants to states and communities to as- 
sist them in financing comprehensive health 


tages for States with per capita income equal to or greater than U.S. per capita income are established at 100 and no State is assigned an allotment 


planning that would identify public health 
problems and establish priorities for health 
services. For too long we have witnessed 
the existence of adequate health services 
in our nation’s communities going unuti- 
lized because of a lack of adequate planning 
and rational ordering of these services to 
meet the needs of those demanding health 
care; By calling upon the states to begin 
to plan now for the creation of structures 
whereby good health care will be made avail- 
able to all who seek it we will be assuring 
the efficient use of the medical skills and 
technologies that other actions of Congress 
have produced. 

I have been concerned with the difficulties 
that those seeking health care, especially the 
poor, encounter in their local communities. 
For this reason I haye amended the Poverty 
bill that we will be later today to 
provide for the creation of Neighborhood 
Comprehensive Health Centers. It is my ul- 
timate hope, however, and that of the Pub- 
lic Health Service, that comprehensive health 
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care will not be directed only to the poor 
but to all who seek it. The funds in S. 3008 
calling for state planning is the first and 
most important step in this direction. 

But it will also be necessary if states are 
to plan the ways in which to best deliver 
health care, that the federal government 
also be concerned with establishing national 
health goals. For this reason I introduced 
the amendment to S. 3008 authorizing the 
Surgeon General to establish a set of national 
health goals and to formulate comprehensive 
guidelines to assist states in developing their 
health plans. It appears that with both the 
Federal government and the States working 
together on this problem we will hasten the 
day when our health services will be orga- 
nized in a fashion that will guarantee the 
best health care for all. 

This bill also contains another matter 
that I was fortunate enough to introduce to 
the Committee. Much has been learned of 
the value of physical education in the over- 
all educational development of the normal 
child. There is also much promise of the 
use of physical education in assisting the 
retarded child to better learn. A growing 
body of clinical and experimental evidence 
shows that improved motor ability and motor 
skills is an important step toward improving 
the general learning ability of the retarded. 

Unfortunately, this is an area which has 
been overlooked in the programs developed 
by the Congress dealing with mental retar- 
dation. The inclusion of a physical educa- 
tion program for the retarded in this legisla- 
tion, however, will allow the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare to make 
grants to public and other non-profit institu- 
tions to assist them in providing professional 
or advanced training for students going into 
this field as well as to undertake research 
and demonstration projects in this area. 

The success of this legislation in the Sen- 
ate today is an additional tribute to the 
work of the Senior Senator from Alabama, 
LISTER HILL. Those of us interested in health 
are aware that if it were not for his guidance 
and assistance the hopes that we have in this 
field would be difficult to achieve. So I wish 
to again express my admiration to chairman 
Hr for his years of work and dedication to 
the health of our nation. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I yield back 
the remainder of my time on the bill. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the bill having been yielded back, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 3008) was passed. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Subsequently the following proceed- 
ings were had: 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] offered an amendment 
which I agreed to as chairman of the 
committee and manager of the bill. We 
found in the examination of the amend- 
ment, after the amendment had been 
agreed to, that the amendment did not 
carry out the intent and purpose of the 
junior Senator from Illinois or my in- 
tent and purpose. 

The amendment as drafted left out 
any authorization for any health pro- 
gram for the year 1969. The intent and 
purpose of the Dirksen amendment, as 
agreed upon, was that these programs 
should be authorized through 1970. 
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I have consulted with the junior Sen- 
ator from Illinois. He said that, if need 
be, he would come on the floor. He au- 
thorized me to speak on the matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 
ate reconsider the vote by which the 
motion to lay on the table the motion to 
reconsider the passage of S. 3008 was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate reconsider 
the votes on the third reading and pas- 
sage of S. 3008; and I also ask unanimous 
consent that the Senate reconsider the 
vote by which the Dirksen amendment 
was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I offer an 
amendment to make corrections in the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
so as to carry out the intent agreed upon 
in the debate and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The. 


amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to 
state the amendment. 

Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 3, line 22, insert “each” after 
“$10,000,000”. 

On page 3, lines 23 and 24, strike out 
“$20,000,000 each for the next three fiscal 
years” and insert “for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970”. 

On page 9, beginning with 1968“ on line 
8, strike out all through “years” on line 
5, and insert “1968, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970.” 

On page 9, beginning with “1968” on line 
17, strike out all through “years” on line 
19, and insert “1968, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970”. 

Beginning with 1968“ on page 9, line 23, 
strike out all through 1972“ on page 10, 
line 4, and insert “1968, and for each of the 
next two fiscal years $230,700,000”. 

On page 15, line 18, insert “each” after 
125,000,000“. 

On page 15, ng with “$150,000,- 
000” on line 19, strike out all through “years” 
on line 20, and insert “and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970”, 

On page 32, beginning wtih “1968” on line 
18, strike out all through “necessary” on 
line 22, and insert “1968, $12,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970”. 

On page 34, beginning with “1969” on line 
7, strike out all through “$3,000,000” on line 
8, and insert “1969, and for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1970, $2,000,000 each”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

So the bill (S. 3008) was passed, as 
follows: 

S. 3008 
An Act to amend the Public Health Service 

Act to promote and assist in the extension 

and improvement of comprehensive health 

planning and public health services, to 
provide for a more effective use of available 

Federal funds for such planning and serv- 

ices, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Comprehensive Health 
Planning and Public Health Services Amend- 
ments of 1966”. 

Findings and Declaration of Purpose 

Src. 2. (a) The Congress declares that ful- 
fillment of our national purpose depends on 
promoting and assuring the highest level of 
health attainable for every person, in an 
environment which contributes positively to 
healthful individual and family living; that 
attainment of this goal depends on an effec- 
tive partnership, involving close intergov- 
ernmental collaboration, official and volun- 
tary efforts, and participation of individuals 
and organizations; that Federal financial as- 
sistance must be directed to support the 
marshaling of all health resources—national, 
State, and local—to assure comprehensive 
health services of high quality for every per- 
son, but without interference with existing 
patterns of private professional practice of 
medicine, dentistry, and related healing arts. 

(b) To carry out such purpose, and recog- 
nizing the changing character of health 
problems, the Congress finds that compre- 
hensive planning for health services, health 
manpower, and health facilities is essential 
at every level of government; that desirable 
administration requires strengthening the 
leadership and capacities of State health 
agencies; and that support of health services 
provided people in their communities should 
be broadened and made more flexible. 

National Health Policy 

Sec. 3. In order to assure planning and di- 
rection on the national level 1 to the 
construction of a national health policy, the 
Surgeon General is authorized during the 
period beginning July 1, 1966, and ending 
June 30, 1972, to conduct studies, research, 
and investigations to establish a coherent set 
of national health goals and to formulate 
comprehensive guidelines to assist States in 
developing health plans consistent with the 
purposes of this Act. 

Grants for Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services 

Sec. 4. Section 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 246) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“Grants for Comprehensive Health Planning 
and Public Health Services 
“Grants to States for Comprehensive State 
Health Planning 

“Sec. 314. (a) (1) AurHoRIZzATION.—In or- 
der to assist the States in comprehensive and 
continuing planning for their current and 
future health needs, the Surgeon General is 
authorized during the period beginning July 
1, 1966, and ending June 30, 1972, to make 
grants to States which have submitted, and 
had approved by the Surgeon General, State 
plans for comprehensive State health plan- 
ning. For the purposes of carrying out this 
subsection, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated $2,500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $10,000,000 each 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970. 
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“(2) STATE PLANS FOR COMPREHENSIVE STATE 
HEALTH PLANNING.—In order to be approved 
for purposes of this subsection, a State plan 
for comprehensive State health planning 
must— 

„(A) designate, or provide for the estab- 
lishment of, a single State agency, which may 
be an interdepartmental agency, as the sole 
agency for administering or supervising the 
administration of the State’s health plan- 
ning functions under the plan; 

“(B) provide for the establishment of a 
State health planning council, which shall 
include representatives of State and local 
agencies and nongovernmental organizations 
and groups concerned with health, and of 
consumers of health services, to advise such 
State agency in carrying out its functions 
under the plan; 

“(C) set forth policies and procedures for 
the expenditure of funds under the plan, 
which, in the judgment of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, are designed to provide for comprehen- 
sive State planning for health services (both 
public and private), including the facilities 
and persons required for the provision of 
such services, to meet the health needs of the 
people of the State; 

“(D) provide for encouraging cooperative 
efforts among governmental or nongovern- 
mental agencies, organizations and groups 
concerned with health services, facilities, or 
manpower, and for cooperative efforts be- 
tween such agencies, organizations, and 
groups and similar agencies, organizations, 
and groups in the fields of education, wel- 
fare, and rehabilitation; 

“(E) contain or be supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Surgeon General 
that the funds paid under this subsection 
will be used to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, to increase the level of funds 
that would otherwise be made available by 
the State for the purpose of comprehensive 
health planning and not to supplant such 
non-Federal funds; 

“(F) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis, except that 
the Surgeon General shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of any individual 
employed in accordance with such methods) 
as are found by the Surgeon General to be 
necessary for the proper and efficient opera- 
tion of the plan; 

“(G) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and con- 
taining such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports; 

“(H) provide that the State agency will 
from time to time, but not less often than 
annually, review its State plan approved 
under this subsection and submit to the 
Surgeon General appropriate modifications 
thereof; 

“(I) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for funds paid to the State under 
this subsection; and 

“(J) contain such additional information 
and assurances as the Surgeon General may 
find necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection. 

“(3)(A) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the 
sums appropriated for such purpose for each 
fiscal year, the general States shall be en- 
titled to allotments determined, in accord- 
ance with regulations, on the basis of the 
population and the per capita income of the 
respective States; except that no such allot- 
ment to any State for any fiscal year shall 
be less than 1 per centum of the sum appro- 
priated for such fiscal year pursuant to para- 
graph (1). Any such allotment to a State 
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for a fiscal year shall remain available for 
obligation by the State, in accordance with 
the provisions of this subsection and the 
State's plan approved thereunder, until the 
close of the suceeding fiscal year. 

“(B) The amount of any allotment to a 
State under subparagraph (A) for any fiscal 
year which the Surgeon General determines 
will not be required by the State, during the 
period for which it is available, for the pur- 
poses for which allotted shall be available 
for reallotment by the Surgeon General from 
time to time, on such date or dates as he 
may fix, to other States with respect to which 
such a determination has not been made, 
in proportion to the original allotment to 
such States under subparagraph (A) for 
such fiscal year, but with such proportionate 
amount for any of such other States being 
reduced to the extent it exceeds the sum the 
Surgeon General estimates such State needs 
and will be able to use during such period; 
and the total of such reductions shall be 
similarly reallotted among the States whose 
proportionate amounts were so reduced. 
Any amount so reallotted to a State from 
funds appropriated pursuant to this subsec- 
tion for a fiscal year shall be deemed part of 
its allotment under subparagraph (A) for 
such fiscal year. 

“(4) PAYMENTS TO STATES—From each 
State’s allotment for a fiscal year under this 
subsection, the State shall from time to time 
be paid the Federal share of the expenditures 
incurred during that year or the succeeding 
year pursuant to its State plan approved 
under this subsection. Such payments shall 
be made on the basis of estimates by the 
Surgeon General of the sums the State will 
need in order to perform the planning under 
its approved State plan under this subsec- 
tion, but with such adjustments as may be 
necessary to take account of previously made 
underpayments or overpayments. The ‘Fed- 
eral share’ for any State for purposes of this 
subsection shall be all, or such part as the 
Surgeon General may determine, of the cost 
of such planning, except that in the case of 
the allotments for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and for each of the next two 
fiscal years, it shall not exceed 75 per centum 
of such cost. 


“Project Grants for Areawide Health 
Planning 


“(b) The Surgeon General is authorized, 
during the period beginning July 1, 1966, 
and ending June 30, 1972, to make, with the 
approval of the State agency administering 
or supervising the administration of the 
State plan approved under subsection (a), 
project grants to any other public or non- 
profit private agency or organization to cover 
not to exceed 75 per centum of the costs of 
projects for developing (and from time to 
time revising) comprehensive regional, met- 
ropolitan area, or other local area plans for 
coordination of existing and planned health 
services, including the facilities and persons 
required for provision of such services; ex- 
cept that in the case of project grants made 
in any State prior to July 1, 1968, approval 
of such State agency shall be required only 
if such State has such a State plan in effect 
at the time of such grants. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this subsection, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated 
$5,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $10,000,000 each for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970. 

“Project Grants for Training, Studies, and 
Demonstrations 

“(c) The Surgeon General is also author- 
ized, during the period beginning July 1, 
1966, and ending June 30, 1972, to make 
grants to any public or nonprofit private 
agency, institution, or other organization to 
cover all or any part of the cost of projects 
for training, studies, or demonstrations look- 
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ing toward the development of improved or 
more effective comprehensive health plan- 
ning throughout the Nation. For the pur- 
poses of carrying out this subsection, there 
are hereby authorized to be appropriated $1,- 
500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $5,000,000 each for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970. 


“Grants for Comprehensive Public Health 
Services 


“(d)(1) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA. 
TIONS.—There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated, $170,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and for each of the next two 
fiscal years $230,700,000 to enable the Sur- 
geon General to make grants to State health 
or mental health authorities to assist the 
States in establishing and maintaining ade- 
quate public health services, including the 
training of personnel for State and local 
health work. The sums so appropriated 
shall be used for making payments to States 
which have submitted, and had approved 
by the Surgeon General, State plans for pro- 
vision of public health services. 

“(2) STATE PLANS FOR PROVISION OF PUBLIC 
HEALTH SERVICES. —In order to be approved 
under this subsection, a State plan for pro- 
vision of public health services must— 

“(A) provide for administration or super- 
vision of administration by the State health 
authority or, with respect to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority; 

“(B) set forth the policies and procedures 
to be followed in the expenditure of the 
funds paid under this subsection; 

“(C) contain or be supported by assur- 
ances satisfactory to the Surgeon General 
that (i) the funds paid to the State under 
this subsection will be used to make a signif- 
icant contribution toward providing and 
strengthening public health services in the 
various political subdivisions in order to im- 
prove the health of the people; (ii) such 
funds will be made available to other public 
or nonprofit private agencies, institutions, 
and organizations, in accordance with cri- 
teria which the Surgeon General determines 
are designed to secure maximum participa- 
tion of local, regional, or metropolitan agen- 
cies and groups in the provision of such serv- 
ices; (ili) such funds will be used to supple- 
ment and, to the extent practical, to in- 
crease the level of funds that would other- 
wise be made available for the purposes for 
which the Federal funds are provided and 
not to supplant such non-Federal funds; 
and (iv) public health services under the 
plan will be established and maintained for 
individuals confined to institutions for the 
mentally ill and mentally retarded; 

“(D) provide for the of public 
health services under the State plan in ac- 
cordance with such plans as have been de- 
veloped pursuant to subsection (a) and, ef- 
fective July 1, 1970, provide that except to 
the extent permitted in regulations, such 
services will be provided thereunder only to 
the extent included in and in accordance 
with the plans so developed; 

“(E) provide that public health services 
furnished under the plan will be in accord- 
ance with standards prescribed by regula- 
tions, including standards as to the scope 
and quality of such services; 

“(F) provide such methods of adminis- 
tration (including methods relating to the 
establishment and maintenance of person- 
nel standards on a merit basis, except that 
the Surgeon General shall exercise no au- 
thority with respect to the selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of any individ- 
ual employed in accordance with such 
methods) as are found by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral to be necessary for the proper and ef- 
ficient operation of the plan; 

“(G) provide that the State health au- 
thority or, with to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority, 
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will from time to time, but not less often 
than annually, review and evaluate its State 
plan approved under this subsection and 
submit to the Surgeon General appropriate 
modifications thereof; 

“(H) provide that the State health au- 
thority or, with respect to mental health 
services, the State mental health authority, 
will make such reports, in such form and 
containing such information, as the Surgeon 
General may from time to time reasonably 
require, and will keep such records and af- 
ford such access thereto as the Surgeon Gen- 
eral finds necessary to assure the correctness 
and verification of such reports; 

“(I) provide for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure the proper disbursement of an 
accounting for funds paid to the State under 
this subsection; and 

„(J) contain such additional information 
and assurances as the Surgeon General may 
find necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection. 

“(3) STATE ALLOTMENTS.—From the sums 
appropriated to carry out the provisions of 
this subsection the several States shall be 
entitled for each fiscal year to allotments 
determined, in accordance with regulations, 
on the basis of the population and financial 
need of the respective States. 

“(4)(A) PAYMENTS TO sTATES.—From each 
State’s allotment under this subsection for a 
fiscal year, the State shall be paid the Fed- 
eral share of the expenditures incurred dur- 
ing such year under its State plan approved 
under this subsection. Such payments shall 
be made from time to time in advance on the 
basis of estimates by the Surgeon General of 
the sums the State will expend under the 
State plan, except that such adjustments 
as may be necessary shall be made on ac- 
count of previously made underpayments or 
Overpayments under this subsection. 

“(B) For the purpose of determining the 
Federal share for any State, expenditures by 
nonprofit private agencies, organizations, and 
groups shall, subject to such limitations and 
conditions as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions, be regarded as expenditures by such 
State or a political subdivision thereof. 

“(5) FEDERAL SHARE.—The Federal share’ 
for any State for purposes of this subsection 
shall be 100 per centum less than percentage 
which bears the same ratio to 50 per centum 
as the per capita income of such State bears 
to the per capita income of the United States; 
except that in no case shall such percentage 
be less than 3314 per centum or more than 
66234 per centum, and except that the Federal 
share for the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands shall be 6624 per centum. 

“(6) DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL SHARES.— 
The Federal shares shall be determined by 
the Surgeon General between July 1 and 
September 1 of each year, on the basis of 
the average per capita incomes of each of 
the States and of the United States for the 
most recent year for which satisfactory data 
are available from the Department of Com- 
merce, and such determination shall be con- 
clusive for the fiscal year beginning on the 
next July 1. The populations of the several 
States shall be determined on the basis of 
the latest figures for the population of the 
several, States available from the Department 
of Commerce. 

“(7) ALLOCATION OF ‘FUNDS WITHIN THE 
STATES.—At least 15 per centum of a State's 
allotment under this subsection shall be 
available only to the State mental health 
authority for the provision under the State 
plan of mental health services. At least 70 
per centum of such amount and at least 70 
per centum of the remainder of a State's 
allotment under this subsection shall be 
available only for the provision under that 
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State plan of services in the communities of 
the State. 


“Project Grants for Health Services 
Development 


“(e) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated $100,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, $125,000,000 each for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, for grants 
to any public or nonprofit private agency, in- 
stitution, or organization to cover part of 
the cost of (1) providing services to meet 
health needs of limited geographic scope or 
of specialized regional or national signifi- 
cance, (2) stimulating and supporting for an 
initial period new program of health services, 
or (8) undertaking studies, demonstrations, 
or training designed to develop new methods 
or improve existing methods of providing 
health services. Such grants may be made 
pursuant to clause (1) or (2) of the preced- 
ing sentence with respect to projects involv- 
ing the furnishing of public health services 
only if such services are provided in accord- 
ance with such plans as have been developed 
pursuant to subsection (a) and, effective 
July 1, 1970, except to the extent permitted 
in regulations, only to the extent such serv- 
ices are included in and are furnished in ac- 
cordance with plans so developed. 


“Interchange of Personnel With States 

“(f) (1) For the purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term ‘State’ means a State or a 
political subdivision of a State, or any agency 
of either of the foregoing engaged in any 
activities related to health or designated or 
established pursuant to subparagraph (A) 
of paragraph (2) of subsection (a); the term 
‘Secretary’ means (except when used in para- 
graph (3)(D)) the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; and the term ‘Depart- 
ment’ means the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

“(2) The Secretary is authorized through 
agreements or otherwise, to arrange for as- 
signment of officers and employees of States 
to the Department and assignment to States 
of officers and employees in the Department 
engaged in work related to health, for work 
which the Secretary determines will aid the 
Department in more effective discharge of 
its responsibilities in the field of health as 
authorized by law, including cooperation 
with States and the provision of technical or 
other assistance. The period of assignment 
of any officer or employee under an arrange- 
ment shall not exceed two years. 

“(3) (A) Officers and employees in the De- 
partment assigned to any State pursuant to 
this subsection shall be considered, during 
such assignment, to be (i) on detail to a reg- 
ular work assignment in the Department, or 
(ii) on leave without pay from their positions 
in the Department. 

) Persons considered to be so detailed 
shall remain as Officers or employees, as the 
case may be, in the Department for all pur- 
poses, except that the supervision of their 
duties during the period of detail may be 
governed by agreement between the Depart- 
ment and the State involved. 

“(C) In the case of persons so assigned 
and on leave without pay— 

“(1) if the rate of compensation (includ- 
ing allowances) for their employment by the 
State is less than the rate of compensation 
(including allowances) they would be receiv- 
ing had they continued in their regular as- 
signment in the Department, they may re- 
ceive supplemental salary payments from 
the Department in the amount considered 
by the Secretary to be justified, but not at 
a rate in excess of the difference between the 
State rate and the Department rate; and 
' “(il) they may be granted annual leave 
and sick leave to the extent authorized by 
law, but only in circumstances considered by 
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the Secretary to justify approval of such 
leave. 

Such officers and employees on leave without 
pay shall, notwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of law, be entitled— 

“(iii) to continuation of their insurance 
under the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, and coverage under 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959, so long as the Department continues to 
collect the employee's contribution from the 
officer or employee involved and to transmit 
for timely deposit into the funds created un- 
der such Acts the amount of the employee’s 
contributions and the Government’s con- 
tribution from appropriations of the Depart- 
ment; and 

“(iv) (I) in the case of commissioned of- 
ficers of the Service, to have their service 
during their assignment treated as provided 
in section 214(d) for such officers on leave 
without pay, or (II) in the case of other 
officers and employees in the Department, to 
credit the period of their assignment under 
the arrangement under this subsection 
toward periodic or longevity step increases 
and for retention and leave accrual p 
and, upon payment into the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund of the percent- 
age of their State salary, and of their supple- 
mental salary payments, if any, which would 
have been deducted from a like Federal sal- 
ary for the period of such assignment and 
payment by the Secretary into such fund of 
the amount which would have been payable 
by him during the period of such assign- 
ment with respect to a like Federal salary, 
to treat (notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1959, under the head ‘Civil Service Retire- 
ment and Disability Fund’) their service dur- 
ing such period as service within the mean- 
ing of the Civil Service Retirement Act; 
except that no officer or employee or his bene- 
ficiary may receive any benefits under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, the Federal 
Employees Health Benefits Act of 1959, or 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act of 1954, based on service during an as- 
signment hereunder for which the officer or 
employee or (if he dies without making such 
election) his beneficiary elects.to receive 
benefits, under any State retirement or in- 
surance law or program, which the Civil 
Service Commission determines to be similar. 
The Department shall deposit currently in 
the funds created under the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, the 
Federal Employees Health Benefits Act of 
1959, and the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, respectively, the amount of 
the Government’s contribution under these 
Acts on account of service with respect to 
which employee contributions are collected 
as provided in subparagraph (ili) and the 
amount of the Government’s contribution 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act on ac- 
count of service with respect to which pay- 
ments (of the amount which would have 
been deducted under that Act) referred to 
in subparagraph (iv) are made to such civil 
service retirement and disability fund. 

“(D) Any such officer or employee on leave 
without pay (other than a commissioned offi- 
cer of the Service) who suffers disability or 
death as a result of personal injury sustained 
while in the performance of his duty during 
an assignment hereunder, shall be treated, 
for the purposes of the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act, as though he were an em- 
ployee, as defined in such Act, who had sus- 
tained such injury in the performance of 
duty. When such person (or his dependents, 
in case of death) entitled by reason of injury 
or death to benefits under that Act is also 
entitled to benefits from a State for the same 
injury or death, he (or his dependents in case 
of death) shall elect which benefits he will 
receive. Such election shall be made within 
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one year after the injury or death, or such 
further time as the Secretary of Labor may 
for good cause allow, and when made shall 
be irrevocable unless otherwise provided by 
law. 

“(4) Assignment of any officer or employee 
in the Department to a State under this sub- 
section may be made with or without reim- 
bursement by the State for the compensation 
(or supplementary compensation), travel and 
transportation expenses (to or from place of 
assignment), and allowances, or any part 
thereof, of such officer or employee during 
the period of assignment, and any such re- 
imbursement shall be credited to the appro- 
priation utilized for paving such compensa- 
tion, travel or transportation expenses, or 
allowances. 

“(5) Appropriations to the Department 
shall be available, in accordance with the 
standardized Government travel regulations 
or, with respect to commissioned officers of 
the Service, the joint travel regulations, the 
expenses of travel of officers and employees 
assigned to States under an arrangement 
under this subsection on either a detail or 
leave-without-pay basis and, in accordance 
with applicable law, orders, and regulations, 
for expenses of transportation of their im- 
mediate families and expenses of transporta- 
tion of their household goods and personal 
effects, in connection with the travel of such 
officers and employees to the location of their 
posts of assignment and their return to their 
official stations. 

“(6) Officers and employees of States who 
are assigned to the Department under an 
arrangement under this subsection may (A) 
be given appointments in the Department 
covering the periods of such assignments, or 
(B) be considered to be on detail to the De- 
partment. Appointments of persons so as- 
signed may be made without regard to the 
civil service laws. Persons so appointed in 
the Department shall be paid at rates of 
compensation determined in accordance 
with the Classification Act of 1949, and shall 
not be considered to he officers or employees 
of the Service for the purposes of (A) the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, (B) the Federal 
Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 
1954, or (C) unless their appointments result 
in the loss of coverage in a group health 
benefits plan whose premium has been paid 
in whole or in part by a State contribution, 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 
of 1959. State officers and employees who 
are assigned to the Department without 
appointment shall not be considered to be 
officers or employees of the Department, 
except as provided in subsection (7), nor 
shall they be paid a salary or wage by the 
Service during the period of their assign- 
ment. The supervision of the duties of such 
persons during the assignment may be gov- 
erned by agreement between the Secretary 
and the State involved. 

(7) (A) Any State officer or employee who 
is assigned to the Department without ap- 
pointment shall nevertheless be subject to 
the provisions of sections 203, 205, 207, 208, 
and 209 of title 18 of the United States Code. 

“(B) Any State officer or employee who is 
given an appointment while assigned to the 
Department, or who is assigned to the De- 
partment without appointment, under an 
arrangement under this subsection, and who 
suffers disability or death as a result of per- 
sonal injury sustained while in the perform- 
ance of his duty during such assignment 
shall be treated, for the purpose of the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, as though 
he were an employee, as defined in such Act, 
who had sustained such injury in the per- 
formance of duty. When such person (or his 
dependents, in case of death) entitled by 
reason of injury or death to benefits under 
that Act is also entitled to benefits from a 
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State for the same injury or death, he (or his 
dependents, in case of death) shall elect 
which benefits he will receive. Such election 
shall be made within one year after the in- 
jury or death, or such further time as the 
Secretary of Labor may for good cause allow, 
and when made shall be irrevocable unless 
otherwise provided by law. 

“(8) The appropriations to the Depart- 
ment shall be available, in accordance with 
the standardized Government travel regula- 
tions, during the period of assignment and 
in the case of travel to and from their places 
of assignment or appointment, for the pay- 
ment of expenses of travel of persons as- 
signed to, or given appointments by, the 
Service under an arrangement under this 
subsection. 

“(9) All arrangements under this subsec- 
tion for assignment of officers or employees 
in the Department to States or for assign- 
ments of officers or employees of States to 
the Department shall be made in accordance 
with regulations of the Secretary. 


“General 


“(g)(1) All regulations and amendments 
thereto with respect to grants to States un- 
der subsection (a) shall be made after con- 
sultation with a conference of the State 
health planning agencies designated or es- 
tablished pursuant to subparagraph (A) of 
paragraph (2) of subsection (a). All regu- 
lations and amendments thereto with re- 
spect to grants to States under subsection 
(d) shall be made after consultation with a 
conference of State health authorities and, 
in the case of regulations and amendments 
which relate to or in any way affect grants 
for services or other activities in the field of 
mental health, the State mental health au- 
thorities. Insofar as practicable, the Sur- 
geon General shall obtain the agreement, 
prior to the issuance of such regulations 
or amendments, of the State authorities or 
agencies with whom such consultation is re- 
quired, 

“(2) The Surgeon General, at the request 
of any recipient of a grant under this sec- 
tion, may reduce the payments to such recip- 
ient by the fair market value of any equip- 
ment or supplies furnished to such recipient 
and by the amount of the pay, allowances, 
traveling expenses, and any other costs in 
connection with the detail of an officer or 
employee to the recipient when such 
furnishing or such detail, as the case may 
be, is for the convenience of and at the re- 
quest of such recipient and for the purpose 
of carrying out the State plan or the project 
with respect to which the grant under this 
section is made. The amount by which such 
Payments are so reduced shall be available 
for payment of such costs (including the 
costs of such equipment and supplies) by 
the Surgeon General, but shall, for purposes 
of determining the Federal share under sub- 
section (a) or (d), be deemed to have been 
paid to the State. 

“(3) Whenever the Surgeon General, after 
reasonable notice and opportunity for hear- 
ing to the health authority or, where appro- 
priate, the mental health authority of a 
State or a State health planning agency des- 
ignated or established pursuant to subpar- 
agraph (A) of paragraph (2) of subsection 
(a), finds that, with respect to money paid 
to the State out of appropriations under 
subsection (a) or (d), there is a failure to 
comply substantially with either— 

„A) the applicable provisions of this sec- 
tion; 

“(B) the State plan submitted under such 
subsection; or 
= “(C) applicable regulations under this sec- 

on; 
the Surgeon General shall notify such State 
health authority, mental health authority, or 
health planning agency, as the case may be, 
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that further payments will not be made to 
the State from appropriations under such 
subsection (or in his discretion that further 
payments will not be made to the State from 
such appropriations for activities in which 
there is such failure), until he is satisfied 
that there will no longer be such failure. 
Until he is so satisfied, the Surgeon General 
shall make no payment to such State from 
appropriations under such subsection, or shall 
limit payment to activities in which there is 
no such failure. 

“(4) For the purposes of this section— 

“(A) The term ‘nonprofit’ as applied to any 
private agency, institution, or organization 
means one which is a corporation or asso- 
ciation, or is owned and operated by one or 
more corporations or associations, no part of 
the net earnings of which inures, or may law- 
fully inure, to the benefit of any private 
shareholder or individual; and 

“(B) The term ‘State’ includes the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, Ameri- 
can Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the term ‘United 
States’ means the fifty States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 


Continuation of Grants to Schools of Public 
Health 


Sec. 5. Effective July 1, 1967, section 309 
of the Public Health Service Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (b) the following 
new subsection: 

“(c) There are also authorized to be ap- 
propriated $5,000,000 each for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968, and the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1969, to enable the Surgeon 
General to make grants, under such terms 
and conditions as may be prescribed by regu- 
lations, for provision, in public or nonprofit 
private schools of public health accredited 
by a body or bodies recognized by the Sur- 
geon General, of comprehensive professional 
training, specialized consultive services, and 
technical assistance in the fields of public 
health and in the administration of State 
or local public health programs, except that 
in allocating funds made available under 
this subsection among such schools of pub- 
lic health, the Surgeon General shall give 
primary consideration to the number of fed- 
erally sponsored students attending each 
such school.” 


Continuation of Authorization for Training 
of Personnel for State and Local Health 
Work; Cooperation Between the States 
Sec. 6. (a) Effective July 1, 1966, section 

311 of the Public Health Service Act is 

amended by inserting “(a)” after “311.” and 

by adding at the end of such section the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) The Surgeon General shall encour- 
age cooperative activities between the States 
with respect to comprehensive and continu- 
ing planning as to their current and future 
health needs, the establishment and mainte- 
nance of adequate public health services, and 
otherwise carrying out the purposes of sec- 
tion 314.” 

(b) Effective July 1, 1967, section 311 of 
the Public Health Service Act is further 
amended by adding at the end of subsection 
(b) thereof the following new sentence: “The 
Surgeon General is also authorized to train 
personnel for State and local health work.” 

Effective Date and Repealer 

Sec. 7. The amendments made by section 
4 shall become effective, and section 318 of 
the Public Health Service Act shall be re- 
pealed, as of July 1, 1966, except that the pro- 
visions of sections 314 of the Public Health 
Service Act as in effect prior to the enactment 
of this Act shall be effective until July 1, 
1967, in lieu of the provisions of subsections 
(d) and (e), and the provisions of subsection 
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(g) insofar as they relate to such subsections 
(d) and (e), of section 314 of the Public 
Health Service Act as amended by this Act. 
Effective July 1, 1967, section 316 of the Pub- 
lic Health Service Act is repealed. 


Grants for Initiating Services at Mental 
Retardation Facilities 
Sec. 8. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act is amended by adding at the 
end of title I, the following new part: 


“Part D—Grants for costs of initiating serv- 
ices in community mental retardation 
facilities 


“Authorization of Grants 


“Sec. 141. For the purpose of assisting 
public and nonprofit private agencies, or- 
ganizations, or institutions to initiate, ex- 
tend, and improve services in facilities for the 
mentally retarded principally designed to 
serve the needs of the particular community 
or communities in or near which the facility 
is situated, the Secretary may, in accordance 
with the provisions of this part, make grants 
to meet not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
costs (determined t to regulations 
under section 144) of providing services in 
such facilities for the mentally retarded. 

“In making such grants after June 30, 1968, 
the Secretary shall give preference to new or 
expanded services part of the cost of which 
will be borne out of State or local public 
funds. 


“Applications and Conditions for Approval 


“Sec. 142. Grants under this part with 
respect to any facility for the mentally re- 
tarded may be made only upon application, 
and only if— 

“(1) the applicant is a public or non- 
profit private agency, organization, or insti- 
tution which owns or operates the facility; 

2) the services to be provided by the 
facility will provide principally for persons 
residing in a particular community or com- 
munities in or near which such facility is 
situated, one or more of the types of services 
for the mentally retarded which are deter- 
mined by the Secretary to be basic and neces- 
sary services for the mentally retarded; 

“(3) the Secretary determines that the 
types of services to be supported are not 
sufficiently available in other facilities in 
said communities; 

“(4) the Secretary determines that, with 
respect to the particular type or types of 
service to be so assisted, Federal financial 
assistance is not, in fact, available to the 
applicant under any other Act (or portion 
thereof) which is administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(5) the Secretary determines that there 
is satisfactory assurance that Federal funds 
made available under this part for any 
period will be so used as to supplement and, 
to the extent practical, increase the level of 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds 
for mental retardation services that would 
in the absence of such Federal funds be 
made available for the services described 
in paragraph (2) of this subsection, and 
will in no event supplant such State, local, 
and other non-Federal funds; and 

(6) in the case of an applicant in a 
State which has in existence a State plan 
relating ‘to the provision of services for the 
mentally retarded, the services to be pro- 
vided by the facility are consistent with the 
plan, 

“Payments : 

“Sec. 143. Payment of grants under this 
part may be made (after necessary adjust- 
ment on account of previously made over- 
payments or underpayments) in advance 
or by way of reimbursement, and on such 
terms and conditions and in such install- 
ments, as the Secretary may determine. 
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“Regulations 

“Sec. 144. The Secretary shall prescribe 
general regulations concerning the eligibility 
of facilities under this part, determination 
of eligible costs with respect to which 
grants may be made, and the terms and 
conditions (including those specified in sec- 
tion 142) for approving applications under 
this part. 

“Payments under this part with respect 
to any project may be made for a period 
of not to exceed five years beginning with 
the commencement of the first fiscal year 
for which any payment is made. 

“Authorization of Appropriations 

“Sec, 145. There are authorized to be 
appropriated $1,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $7,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, $12,000,000 
each for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, to enable the Secretary to make 
grants under the provisions of this part.” 

DEFINITION OF CONSTRUCTION 

Sec. 9. Subsections (e) and (f) of section 
401 of the Mental Retardation Facilities and 
Community Mental Health Centers Construc- 
tion Act of 1963, as amended, are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(e) The term ‘construction’ includes con- 
struction of new buildings, acquisition of 
existing buildings, and expansion, remodel- 
ing, alteration, and renovation of existing 
buildings, and initial equipment of such new, 
newly acquired, expanded, remodeled, altered, 
or renoyated buildings. 

“(f) The term ‘cost of construction’ in- 
cludes the cost of architects’ fees and ac- 
quisition of land in connection with con- 
struction, but does not include the cost of 
off-site improvements.” 

Src. 10. The Mental Retardation Facilities 
and Community Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 


“TITLE V—TRAINING OF PHYSICAL EDUCATORS AND 
RECREATION PERSONNEL FOR MENTALLY RE- 
TARDED AND OTHER HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

“Grants; Authorization of Appropriations 
“Sec. 501. (a) The Secretary is authorized 

to make grants to public and other nonprofit 
institutions of higher learning to assist them 
in providing professional or advanced train- 
ing for personnel engaged or preparing to en- 
gage in employment as physical educators or 
recreation personnel for mentally retarded 
and other handicapped children, or as super- 
visors of such personnel, or engaged or pre- 
paring to engage in research or teaching in 
fields related to the physical education or 
recreation of such children. 

“(b) For the purpose of making the grants 
authorized under subsection (a), there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $1,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending, June 30, 1969, and for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $2,000,000 
each. Any sums appropriated for any such 
fiscal year and not obligated before the end 
thereof shall remain available for the suc- 
ceeding fiscal year for the purpose for which 
appropriated. 


“Research and Demonstration Projects in 
Physical Education and Recreation for 
Mentally Retarded and other Handicapped 
Children 
“Sec. 502 (a) (1) There is authorized to be 

appropriated for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1968, $1,000,000, and for each of the 

two succeeding fiscal years, $1,500,000, to en- 

able the Secretary to make grants to States, 

State or local educational agencies, public 

and nonprofit private institutions of higher 

learning, and other public or nonprofit pri- 
vate educational or research agencies and 
organizations, for research or demonstration 
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projects relating to physical education or 
recreation for mentally retarded, hard of 
hearing, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
crippled, or other children with specific or 
serious learning disabilities, who by reason 
thereof require special or modified physical 
education and recreation activities to en- 
hance their physical and mental develop- 
ment, 

“(2) Grants under paragraph (1) shall be 
made in installments, in advance or by way 
of reimbursement, and on such conditions as 
the Secretary may determine. 

“(b) The Secretary shall from time to 
time appoint panels of experts who are com- 
petent to evaluate various types of research 
or demonstration projects under this section, 
and shall secure the advice and recommenda- 
tions of one such panel before making any 
grant under this section. 

“Advisory Committee 

“Sec. 503. (a) (1) The Secretary shall ap- 
point an advisory committee which shall 
consist of fifteen members to advise him on 
matters of general policy relating to the ad- 
ministration of this title. Seven members 
of such committee shall be individuals from 
the field of physical education, five mem- 
bers thereof shall be individuals from the 
field of recreation, and three members thereof 
shall be individuals with experience or special 
interest in the education of the mentally 
retarded or other handicapped children. 

“(2) The Secretary shall, from time to 
time, designate one of the members of such 
committee to serve as the chairman thereof. 

“(b) Members of the advisory committee 
and members of any panel appointed pursu- 
ant to section 502(b), who are not 
full-time employees of the United States, 
shall, while serving on the business of such 
committee or such panel, be entitled to 
receive compensation at rates fixed by the 
Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per day, 
including travel time; and, while so serving 
away from their homes or re; Place of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Government 
service employed intermittently. 

“Delegation of Functions 

“Sec. 504. The Secretary is authorized to 
delegate any of his functions under this title 
to any officer or employee of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare.” 

Reorganization Plan 

Sec. 11. The provisions enacted by this Act 
shall be subject to the provisions of Reorga- 
nization Plan Numbered 3 of 1966. 


Mr, HILL. Mr. President, I move to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
Passed. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, in 
less than a week, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL] 
has directed the passage of two meas- 
ures vital to the progress and develop- 
ment of the Nation. 

I, of course, refer to the Labor-HEW 
appropriations bills passed last Tuesday 
and to the most important measure just 
adopted—the comprehensive health bill. 

Senator Hitt has thus achieved a feat 
difficult to match. And the accomplish- 
ment speaks highly for the devotion, the 
talent, and the great ability of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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The distinguished minority leader 
[Mr. Dirksen] is similarly to be com- 
mended for stating his views on the 
comprehensive health bill in typically 
clear and persuasive fashion. We cer- 
tainly thank him and others for splen- 
did support and cooperation and for 
joining to assure swift and successful 
action on this measure today. 


BORDER HIGHWAY ALONG THE 
RIO GRANDE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, the hour of 2 
o’clock not having arrived, that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
Calendar No. 1625, H.R. 11555, and that 
it be made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The AssIsTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 11555) to provide a border 
highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio 
Grande in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary dispute 
between the United States and Mexico. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
offer the language of S. 2630, as re- 
ported, as a substitute amendment for 
H.R. 11555. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It 
is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the follow- 
ing: 

That the Secretary of Commerce, herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary, is author- 
ized to (1) construct a border highway in 
the city of El Paso, Texas, between the 
approximate point of the beginning of the 
rectified boundary channel, two blocks west 
of Santa Fe Street in El Paso, thence along 
the international boundary to the Interna- 
tional Bridge at Zaragosa Road—about 
twelve and a half miles east: Provided, That 
the design plans and specifications for this 
highway shall be developed to meet design 
and construction standards established by 
the Secretary; that the Secretary may work 
through the Texas State Highway Depart- 
ment in accomplishing any part of this proj- 
ect; that the planning, design, and construc- 
tion schedule, and works shall be subject to 
review by the United States Commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, to assure 
coordination with the relocation of the river 
channel] and relocation of related facilities, 
pursuant to the American-Mexican Chamizal 
Convention Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 184): And 
provided further, That the Secretary may at 
his discretion request that the United States 
Commissioner, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, plan and perform such 
part of the engineering and construction of 
the highway as may be warranted to assure 
coordination and efficient construction, and 
the Secretary may transfer to the Secretary 
of State funds necessary for such purpose; 
(2) acquire lands necessary for the border 
highway in accordance with the approved 
plans, through the United States Commis- 
sioner, International Boundary and Water 
Commission: Provided, That the provisions 
of the American-Mexican Chamizal Conven- 
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tion Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 184) for the acqui- 
sition of lands for the purposes of that Act 
will also apply to the acquisition of adjoining 
lands required for the border highway, and 
the Secretary may transfer to the Secretary 
of State funds necessary for such purposes. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary is authorized to con- 
vey all right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the highway authorized to 
be constructed by this Act to the State of 
Texas or the city of El Paso, Texas, except 
that the Secretary shall not construct any 
highway under authority of this Act until 
such time as he shall have entered into an 
agreement with the State of Texas wherein 
the State agrees to pay to the Secretary of 
the Treasury at such time as may be speci- 
fied by the Secretary an amount equal to 50 
per centum of the cost of constructing such 
highway, including all costs of acquiring 
such additional lands or interests in such 
lands as may be required for the construc- 
tion of the highway authorized by this Act 
and all preliminary engineering costs, and 
the State of Texas or the city of El Paso, 
Texas, agrees to accept all right, title, and 
interest to the highway upon completion of 
construction and agrees to maintain such 
highway for such period and in accordance 
with such terms and conditions as the Sec- 
retary determines necessary to protect the 
interests of the United States. Amounts 
paid by the State of Texas under this section 
shall be available to the Secretary, together 
with sums appropriated pursuant to section 
3, for use in carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. 

Sec. 3, There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated from the general fund of the 
Treasury not to exceed $6,000,000, which 
shall be available for paying the Federal 
share of the costs of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 936 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendment to the amendment is 
as follows: 

On page 8, beginning with the word 
“State” in line 10, strike out through the 
words “and the” in line 17. 

On page 3; beginning after the period in 
line 22, strike out through the period in 
line 25. 

On page 4, line 3, strike out “$6,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 812,000,000“. 

On page 4, line 4, strike out “the Federal 
share of”. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to restore $6 
million in funds which was cut from the 
bill by the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

This is something of a matter of honor 
with the Government of the United 
States. When this was negotiated with 
the people of El Paso, they were en- 
couraged and convinced that they should 
accept the Chamizal settlement. The 
people of El Paso were promised in effect 
that this highway would be built. 

Inadequate funds are provided in this 
bill and no matching funds are available 
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from State or local government with 
which to complete the highway. 

The Mexican Government has under- 
taken a beautification program at Juarez, 
on the other side of the border. I think 
it is appropriate that we do the same. 
THE CHAMIZAL HIGHWAY: FULL FUNDING IS 

A MUST 

The Chamizal Treaty, ratified on Jan- 
uary 14, 1964, peacefully settled a 100- 
year-old dispute between Mexico and the 
United States over the sovereignty of a 
several-hundred-acre tract known as the 
Chamizal, which was formed north of the 
present channel of the Rio Grande in El 
Paso, Tex., by movement of the river 
southward in 1864-67. That treaty pro- 
vides that approximately 630 acres of 
land in southerly downtown El Paso be 
transferred to Mexico and 193 acres of 
land under Mexican jurisdiction be 
transferred to the United States. 

During negotiations leading to the 
Chamizal Convention and Treaty, a 
complementary program to develop the 
American section of land was proposed 
by our Federal Government, working in 
close cooperation with the county and 
city of El Paso. El Paso has throughout 
been extremely helpful and cooperative 
in adjusting itself to the provisions of 
the settlement, even though a significant 
segment of its lands was involved. 

The treaty provides for the relocation 
of the Rio Grande channel, for re- 
location within the Chamizal section of 
the irrigation canal, and for compensat- 
ing occupants of the lands involved in 
the transfer. These efforts are already 
well underway. 

Additional aspects of the harmonious 
development include the Chamizal Na- 
tional Memorial, which has already been 
approved by the Congress, a parallel re- 
location of the American irrigation 
canal, and the construction of the 
Chamizal Memorial Highway. While 
these developments are not included in 
the treaty itself, being entirely domestic 
projects and not, therefore, properly 
includable in an international treaty, 
they have been an integral part of the 
negotiations with the city of El Paso. 

Mexico has initiated a handsome 
border beautification program on its side 
of the international border in Ciudad 
Juarez, and it is highly appropriate that 
the United States equally express itself 
in this development program. 

Prior to its being settled, the Chamizal 
boundary dispute created serious difficul- 
ties for the area of El Paso affected by 
this bill—approximately 630 acres of the 
southern part of downtown El Paso. 
Private developers had been reticent to 
invest in the area, and no Federal proj- 
ects could be begun before title to the 
land was clear. 

The Chamizal Treaty with Mexico, 
ratified by the Senate in 1963, estab- 
lished the permanent boundary between 
the United States and Mexico, providing 
for relocation of the Rio Grande 
and creation of a concrete-lined chan- 
nel. The treaty also provided special 
compensation for relocation of private 
residences and places of business, flood 
control, and prevention of pollution. 
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The Chamizal border highway is an- 
other aspect of the settlement. 

The proposed highway would occupy 
land areas obtained in the treaty adjust- 
ment and would extend 12.5 miles from 
the beginning of the relocated channel 
to the point of intersection with the In- 
ternational Highway crossing the Rio 
Grande on Zaragosa Bridge. The ex- 
pected volume of traffic on the highway 
justifies construction of a four-lane 
highway. It would cost $12 million. 
Such a highway would help provide for 
traffic needs and orderly development of 
the city of El Paso. Its construction 
would be just reparation for the earlier 
lack of highway facilities and would as- 
sist the city in adjusting to the reloca- 
tion of the Rio Grande northward. I 
want to assure the Senate of the full 
support of the community of El Paso 
concerning this project. 

The Johnson administration has rec- 
ommended construction of the highway. 
So did the Kennedy administration. The 
highway has always been regarded in El 
Paso and in the executive branch as 
closely related to the Chamizal project 
itself. 

Implementation of the Chamizal set- 
tlement is now approximately 60-percent 
complete. The highway should be con- 
structed as a part of this project. 

This highway would replace certain 
connecting street and road links which 
no longer can be used because they now 
lie outside the international boundaries 
of the United States. More significantly, 
it would connect three very busy points 
of international entry and exit to and 
from the United States with Mexico, at 
the busiest port of entry on the entire 
southern border of the United States. 
Some 60 million crossings occur annually 
at these points. 

In losing the territory under the treaty, 
the city of El Paso lost certain roads and 
streets that connect with points of in- 
ternational entry, and in addition lost 
some $27 million worth of property from 
its tax rolls. The city further deeded to 
the U.S. Government without charges a 
parcel of municipal property, valued at 
approximately $250,000 for Federal use 
as a border station. 

Ambassador Thomas Mann at the time 
of working out the details of a settlement 
with the citizens of El Paso, Tex., prom- 
ised them that he would recommend to 
the Congress as an adjustment for their 
loss in tax revenues, as a replacement for 
the lost streets and roads, and as a long- 
needed connection between these points 
of entry on our border, such a highway 
as this bill now would authorize. 

The merits of the legislation are seen 
in the three considerations of need, fair- 
ness, and value to the United States. 

First. Need for the highway is implicit 
in the fact that El Paso is the busiest 
port of entry on our entire border. Sixty 
million people cross annually at the three 
points which this road would connect. 
This number is equal to almost one-third 
the total population of the United States. 

The U.S. Border Patrol has said that 
the mobility of such a highway would 
assist in their patrolling of the border at 
this vital point. Such a highway was 
first proposed in 1927 but was incapable 
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of being built through all these years 
because of the long-pending Chamizal 
settlement and the fact that the title to 
the land was clouded. 

Second. A measure of fairness to the 
city of El Paso would be provided by the 
Federal construction of this highway 
through a part of the city. El Paso gave 
up 630 acres willingly and freely to co- 
operate with the U.S. Government in re- 
moving this festering sore of recurrent 
conflict between our country and the 
neighboring Republic of Mexico. 

The city surrendered approximately 
$27 million of property from its tax rolls 
in order to facilitate this settlement. 
This obviously represents a considerable 
annual loss to the city, and the provision 
of this highway will assist them in ac- 
commodating to this loss. 

Third. The value to the United States 
is unquestionable. The cost is small in 
comparison. At an estimated $12 mil- 
lion, it will come to only about 20 cents 
for each citizen who crosses the border 
at this location this year. And, it is a 
one-time cost. 

It will provide a better flow of traffic, 
long and sorely needed, for these 60 mil- 
lion annual crossings. And it will greatly 
improve the first impression for the mil- 
lions from Latin America who enter our 
country from that point for visits each 
year. El Paso is, for much of Latin 
America, a window to the United States. 
Moreover, it is an international city for 
many other official visitors. 

There are 43 nations of the free world 
which train troops at Fort Bliss and the 
White Sands missile complex. The im- 
pression they get at El Paso is their im- 
pression of the United States. Mexico 
has underway a very impressive pro- 
gram of development at Juarez on its 
side of the border. At this point Mexi- 
can improvements come to about $8.8 
million. 

The $12 million bill has been recom- 
mended by the U.S. Boundary Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Public Roads, the 
Departments of Commerce and State. 
It is approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

It obviously serves a true national 
need, as distinguished from a purely lo- 
cal need, and it seems to me that the 
most impressive and impelling fact of all 
is the fact of these 60 million crossings 
every year. 

The people of El Paso accepted this ir- 
retrievable loss of territory for several 
reasons. Their lives are entwined in 
international good will and they believe 
8 the need for good international rela- 

ons. 

The U.S. Government came to the 
people of El Paso and asked them to ac- 
cept this settlement for the higher pur- 
pose of international relations, to remove 
the great stigma that has balked nego- 
tiations of the United States over the 
years. 

The Federal Government said to the 
people of El Paso, “Your fellow Ameri- 
cans are asking you to give up a net of 
427 acres of land in your growth area; 
to relinquish $320,000 of annual taxes 
and to displace 5,500 residents.” 

What did El Paso ask for in return? 
They are not asking to build a whole new 
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part of their city. They are asking only 
that this road be built as promised. 

El Paso did not even receive reimburse- 
ment of 7 miles of roadway that she lost 
as well as the road that was lost along 
the levee. 

Although this is an international 
border, El Paso is not, even now, asking 
that the United States maintain the road 
hereafter. The State of Texas and the 
city of El Paso will maintain it. 

This plan was developed for very real 
reasons in the best interests of the 
United States. The Bureau of the Budg- 
et has approved this program, 

The $12 million figure stated is only 
an authorization and includes acquisition 
costs. It is not an appropriation. The 
road work can never be done more 
cheaply than right now, because it can 
be built simultaneously with the con- 
struction of the levee on the river. Any 
delay would be costly. 

Now, Mr. President, even though this 
bill is supported by two administrations 
and has been passed intact by the House, 
the Senate committee has slashed it by 
50 percent. This is a crippling cut. If 
it stands the entire project is doomed. 
With all due respect to the committee, 
I think their action must in all reason 
and fairness be reversed. 

We should meet our obligations as the 
executive branch has and the House has 
and proyide the full $12 million for this 
project. 

There is an excellent example of a road 
built wholly at Federal expense nearby. 
This is the highway to the Dulles Air- 
port. In contrast with the present pro- 
posal the Dulles Highway costs the Gov- 
ernment for continuous maintenance. 

The Dulles Highway cost a great deal 
more than this Chamizal Highway and 
serves Many fewer people. In the first 
3 years the Dulles Highway carried fewer 
than 3 million people. It is estimated 
that this new Chemizal Highway will 
carry per year 60 million people. That 
is more than three times as many per- 
sons as annually visit the city of Wash- 
ington. 

If we bring this down to a per-user 
cost, the taxpayers paid $5 for each 
passenger using the Dulles Highway in 
the first 3 years of its operation, and 
the Chamizal, by way of a comparison 
of cost, will only represent about 7 cents 
for each international passenger who 
can be expected to use it in its first 3 
years. 

Now, Mr. President, so that every Sen- 
ator may understand just how the people 
of El Paso feel, I want to read into the 
REcorRD a very candid memorandum sent 
to me by that city’s mayor, the Hon- 
orable Judson F. Williams. It reads: 

The citizens of El Paso note with deep con- 
cern the September 22nd action in which 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
members voted to limit Federal participation 
in the proposed Chamizal Border Highway 
to 50% of the cost. 

Construction of this border highway is tre- 
mendously important to this area as a part 
of the Chamizal settlement and this amend- 
ment, if allowed to stand, would be a tragic 
economic blow to El Paso. If the original 
bill, 52630, is not acted upon favorably in 
which the Federal Government provides the 
entire cost, it is my feeling that the impact 
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upon the citizens of El Paso will forever place 
a cloud upon what has been a wonderful 
spirit of international accomplishment. 

The City of El Paso cooperated and worked 
with the Federal Government in the achieve- 
ment of the settlement of the Chamizal 
border dispute. As the Chief City Official, 
I was probably best informed as to the im- 
pact such a settlement would have on our 
community. 

On June 5, 1963, when the late President 
John F, Kennedy visited in El Paso, this mat- 
ter of the border highway as partial repara- 
tion to the City of El Paso in the Chamizal 
settlement was discussed with him, and he 
pledged his complete support of the project. 

In June, 1964, Presidential Assistant Ralph 
Dungan advised City officials that President 
Johnson was carefully studying the proposed 
four-lane highway along the new river chan- 
nel. In September, 1965, President Johnson 
announced that the Federal Government 
would provide the funds for the border high- 
way. On September 11, 1965, Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH cited President Johnson’s ap- 
proval in Washington of the border highway. 

This proposed highway is not sugar coat- 
ing on the settlement but has been a part 
of every discussion held since the summer 
of 1962, when Ambassador Thomas C. Mann 
and U.S, Commissioner J. F. Friedkin first 
approached the officials and other civic lead- 
ers of the City of El Paso in an effort to work 
out a solution to the Chamizal dispute. 

There had been and was much opposition 
to this settlement treaty on the part of El 
Pasoans and Texans. In fact, there appeared 
to be strong objections throughout the 
United States to surrendering sovereign ter- 
ritory on questionable claim. Secretary 
Mann explained the national requirement 
for settling the border dispute and appealed 
to El Pasoans to support a settlement stating 
that the loss to El Paso would be minimized 
by a federal border improvement plan. 

The plan, illustrated in drawings and pic- 
tures, presented a four-lane scenic road and 
traffic way along the border. This road was 
to resolve many El Paso traffic problems and 
to greatly improve the unattractive United 
States frontier facing Mexico. 

While the Treaty was an expression of na- 
tional policy undertaken to advance the na- 
tional interests of both national states, it was 
the people of El Paso, Texas, who were im- 
mediately affected. The six-hundred and 
thirty acres of land within the oldest and 
most heavily populated section of El Paso 
were to be transferred to Mexico. Approxi- 
mately five-thousand residents of El Paso 
would be required to find new homes, busi- 
ness and industries would be required to re- 
locate, and in excess of $2,386,610 worth of 
public improvements were to be transferred 
to Mexico, In addition, El Paso’s public in- 
vestment in the land to be transferred to 
Mexico for which it will not be reimbursed 
is quite substantial. 

Further, the City of El Paso would forever 
forgo the collection of tax revenues from 
the 630 acres of land now within the City. 
The annual tax revenue from the land to be 
transferred based on 1964 valuations is in 
excess of $306,895.00. 

In response to the great need as expressed 
by Ambassador Mann for the United States 
and Mexico to end this one-hundred year old 
boundary dispute and with the very definite 
feeling that the Federal Government would 
assist the City of El Paso in adjusting to the 
change and that the Border Highway would 
be provided at no cost to the City, city offi- 
cials, civic leaders, including news media 
editors and managers, agreed to pursue an all 
out program to sell acceptance of the 

~ Chamizal treaty to El Pasoans. 

This El Paso acceptance eliminated or 
minimized opposition from other parts of 
Texas, and subsequently, other opposition 
in the United States. 
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With the ratification of the Chamizal 
Treaty, the City of El Paso then set out to do 
everything possible to fully accomplish the 
objectives of the Treaty. Further feeling 
that the relocating of the Service Alien De- 
tention facilities on the land to be owned 
by the Federal Government adjacent to the 
new international bridge would be incom- 
patible with the objectives of the Treaty, the 
City of El Paso donated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a twenty-seven (27) acre site valued 
in excess of $250,000.00 for the Border Patrol 
Sector Headquarters and the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service Alien Detention 
facility. 

That the Congress would in effect refute 
what El Paso felt was an agreement and an 
understanding of its own great contributions 
to this cause, is difficult to understand, and 
will cause serious problems in El Paso and in 
Mexico, where the progress of this program 
is under close scrutiny. 

Your support of the legislation to provide 
this facility is vital to the image of the 
United States throughout the world. 

Sincerely, 
JUDSON F. WILLIAMS, 
Mayor, City of El Paso. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Texas has 
stated the case very well. I personally 
would like to agree that the sum be in- 
creased by the amount requested. How- 
ever, in view of the debate which oc- 
curred in the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations on this matter, I would hope that 
the distinguished Senator from Texas 
would bear with us at this time. 

I assure him personally that, as far as 
the Senator from Montana is concerned, 
he will do his best in the next session of 
Congress to be of assistance in this par- 
ticular matter. I do think it is a situa- 
tion which involves our honor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I thank 
the distinguished Senator, the very able 
majority leader, for his comments. 

Mr. President, with that understand- 
ing, I withdraw my amendment. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment of the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute, 
and the third reading of the bill. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 11555) was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1624, S. 2630, be postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3164) to provide for continued 
progress in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I call up 
my amendment No. 937 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state the amendment. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that further reading 
of the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, and the 
amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The amendment is as follows: 
S. 3164 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964—INCREASED MEM- 


BERSHIP OF THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTUNITY COMMISSION 


Sec. 26. (a) Subsection (a) of section 705 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000e-4(a)) is amended as follows: 

(1) In the first sentence thereof (A) strike 
out “five” and insert “seven”, and (B) strike 
out “three” and insert four“. 

(2) In the second sentence thereof (A) 
immediately after “members” insert “first 
taking office on June 1, 1965,”, and (B) im- 
mediately after “title,” insert “and one of 
the original members first taking office after 
June 1, 1965, shall be appointed for a term 
of three years and one for a term of five 
years, beginning from the date of enactment 
2 an Economic Opportunity Amendments 
0 yn 

(3) Between the second and third sen- 
tences thereof insert the following new sen- 
tence: “In making appointments to the Com- 
mission, the President shall give due con- 
sideration, among other reasonable factors, 
to whether there is maximum feasible repre- 
sentation provided among the membership 
of the Commission for persons of all the 
various groups throughout our Nation with- 
out regard to race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin.“ 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 705 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000e-4 
(b)) is amended by striking out three“ and 
inserting four“. 

(c) Members of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission appointed to hold 
either of the two additional offices created by 
the amendments to the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 made by this section shall receive com- 
pensation at the same rate authorized for 
other members of the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, not including the 
Chairman thereof. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rus- 
SELL Of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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MADAM CHIANG KAI-SHEE’S STA- 
TUS IN UNITED STATES QUES- 
TIONED 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, be- 
fore I make a few remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the RECORD an 
article entitled “Madam Chiang Urges 
United States To Halt Mao.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MADAM CHIANG URGES UNITED STATES To 

Hatt Mao 

LINCOLN, Nesr.—Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
Thursday described America’s foreign policy 
as projecting “an image of fear” and called 
upon the United States to use its power to 
overthrow Red China. 

The 70-year-old wife of Nationalist China’s 
leader said this is the only way to stop the 
military expansion of Red China under 
Premier Mao Tse-tung. 

“United States foreign policy conveys to 
neutrals, skeptics and fence-sitters as well 
as to the Chinese Communists an image of 
fear through using what might be described 
as timidity and techniques of ‘push, pull, 
click, click’ in dealing with the Commu- 
nists,” Madame Chiang said in an address 
at Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

“There are two solutions to the problems 
facing Russia and the United States as well 
as Southeast Asia and ourselves: Bash in 
the door with overwhelming force so that 
all the rottenness will fall out of its own ac- 
cord, or use ‘the proper key and unlock the 
door that will be the beginning of the end 
for the inquisitorial Maoist orgies.” 

Madame Chiang was here to accept an 
honorary doctor of humane letters degree at 
a convocation at Nebraska Wesleyan. She 
is making a 1-year tour of the United States. 

An expected protest walkout by a group 
of Wesleyan professors and students failed to 
materialize. A spokesman for the Metho- 
dist Church-sponsored college explained that 
attendance at the convocation was not com- 
pulsory. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is an article 
reporting upon a speech by Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek in Lincoln, Nebr., call- 
ing upon the United States to use its 
power to overthrow Red China. 

Mr. President, it seems most unusual 
to me—in fact, I do not know of any 
precedent—for the wife of a head of 
state of an important ally of this country 
to come to this country for a year, as the 
article indicates, seeking to influence di- 
recly a major foreign policy of this 
country. 

I do not know what kind of visa Madam 
Chiang Kai-shek carries. I do not 
know under what auspices she comes, 
or whether the State Department re- 
quested her to come to help support its 
policies. I think it is a very interesting 
subject. I would like the State Depart- 
ment to inform the public and the Senate 
the precise status of this very well known 
woman, who is the wife of the chief of 
state of one of our allies, and under what 
auspices she has come to seek to infiu- 
ence our foreign policy. 


BUILDING UP IN THAILAND 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
since the officials of our Government who 
are responsible for our policies in Asia, 
and more specifically Thailand, decline 
to testify in public: session before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, I be- 
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lieve it is my duty as chairman of that 
committee to make a brief statement on 
the subject. When I say decline,“ I 
speak from personal knowledge, because 
I personally invited members of the De- 
partment of State—specifically, the Sec- 
retary of State—to come and testify in 
public session, and my cordial invitation 
was declined. 

I believe it is my duty simply because 
it seems to me that the people of my 
country are entitled to know to what ex- 
tent their sons and their fortunes are 
being committed in Thailand. 

I believe this enormous expenditures 
of our resources in Thailand should, at 
the very least, be the subject of discussion 
and serious consideration by the Con- 
gress, especially by the Senate, before the 
commitment is final and complete. It 
seems to me that Members of the Senate, 
who share in the responsibility for Gov- 
ernment policies, should at least know 
what those policies involve. It is not 
solely because I disapprove of our policy 
of enlargement of the war in southeast 
Asia that I believe it is my duty to pre- 
sent publicly in one statement the in- 
formation which has come to my atten- 
tion about Thailand. Regardless of my 
views, I believe the expenditure of bil- 
lions of public funds, and the exposure 
of American lives to destruction 12,000 
miles away in Asia, is a matter of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant congres- 
siona] consideration and approval. 

On January 1, 1965, there were 23,000 
American military men in South Viet- 
nam. On June 1, 1966, there were 25,000 
in Thailand, and I gather that there are 
now more than 30,000 there. 

We are building up in Thailand— 
building barracks, air bases, ports, and 
supply depots. What are the reasons for 
this new military involvement in south- 
east Asia? What is the legal basis and 
the political justification? Are we try- 
ing to apply the lessons learned in Viet- 
nam; are we falling into the same errors; 
or are the two situations not analogous? 
We are building up in Thailand but do 
we know what is building up in Thailand? 

For answers, Americans must turn, 
paradoxically, to the press, for a curtain 
of official secrecy surounds our activities 
in Thailand. We have been told from 
time to time, by officials, to be skeptical 
of press reports from Vietnam but now 
we are given no alternative but to rely on 
the press for our information about Thai- 
land because the officials are reluctant to 
speak. 

From the press we learn that most of 
the 30,000 men we have in Thailand are 
in the Air Force. They fiy a majority— 


“some reports say as much as 80 percent— 


of the bombing and reconnaissance mis- 
sions that are flown over North Vietnam 
and northern Laos from a half dozen 
American-built air bases in Thailand— 
which are legally Thai bases and fly the 
Thai flag, We are building a giant sea 
and air base complex at Sattahip which 
will have runways long enough to accom- 
modate B-52 bombers and which is eost- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars 
either $100 million or more than $500 


million, depending on which paper one 


reads. We are also training and equip- 
ping the Thai Armed Forces to fight 
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Communist insurgents in the northeast, 
although we are, reportedly, not partic- 
ipating directly in the fighting. On this 
point there is a conflict in the stories 
reported by the press. 

Officially, as I say, we have been told 
nothing about all this—unless, that is, 
we happened to see Mr. William Bundy, 
the Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, on television early in 
September. It is rather curious that he 
went on “Meet the Press” in September, 
but has declined to appear in open ses- 
sion before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. A 

In the first official statement that some 
of the thousands of young Americans on 
the streets of Thai villages are not sol- 
diers on leave from Vietnam or tourists, 
Mr. Bundy told us that there were “about 
25,000” American servicemen in Thai- 
land. He also told us that there was “a 
real threat of insurgency, particularly in 
the northeast area of Thailand” but that 
it was “on a very limited scale—a scale 
that on the Vietnamese benchmark 
would be perhaps on the level of 1959 or 
1960 rather than any of the later pe- 
riods—in numbers involved it is probably 
only in the hundreds.” He added that— 

The Thai are absolutely determined to deal 
with this themselves .. our role is to sup- 
ply them equipment and to assist them in 
training as they may desire. 


When asked about the exact nature of 
“our commitment” to Thailand, Mr. 
Bundy replied: 

Well, we have a treaty relationship with 
Thailand, of course, in that they are a mem- 
ber of the SEATO treaty, the Southeast Asia 
Treaty tion, so that we have a fully 
complete treaty relationship there. Now that 
applies to action in accordance with our con- 
stitutional processes in the event of external 
aggression and for consultation in the event 
of subversion. What you have now is some 
kind of—well, a real threat of insurgency, 
13 in the northeast area of Thai- 


Obviously, we have not sent 25,000 or 
30,000 men and hundreds of planes to 
Thailand, and obviously we are not build- 
ing multimillion-dollar bases capable of 
handling the largest strategic bombers 
we have, in order to meet a threat arising 
from “hundreds” of insurgents. The 
Thais themselves should be able to han- 
dle a military threat of such dimensions. 
Thailand’s Armed Forces total 130,000 
men—an Army of about 85,000, a Navy 
of 25,000, and an Air Force of 20,000— 
and their defense budget for 1965-66 was 
over $90 million. 

It is quite clear that we are using 
Thailand as a base from which to launch 
air attacks against North Vietnam. To 
justify what we are doing by referring 
to the insurgency in the northeast and 
tying this threat of insurgency to para- 
graph 2 of article IV in the SEATO 
treaty, the paragraph relating to the 
threat of subversion, is specious at best. 
Mr. Bundy could have said that we were 
acting in Thailand under paragraph 1 
of article IV which refers to “aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty 
area.” But in that case he would have 
had to address himself to the require- 
ments that‘action taken under this para- 
graph be in accord with the “constitu- 
tional processes” of the party acting and 
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that the measures taken “be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations.” I will return to this 
subject of constitutional processes” in a 
few moments. 

Hence, directly from the press and in- 
ferentially from what Mr. Bundy has 
said on television, one is lead inevitably 
to the conclusion that we are building 
up in Thailand primarily a complex of 
airbases for use in the war in Vietnam— 
and apparently secondarily a supporting, 
or if necessary alternative, military sup- 
ply and logistics base. We are also 
helping the Thai with equipment and 
training to control their insurgent prob- 
lem, but it is not because of the insur- 
gency that we have 30,000 troops there. 
We are, I gather again from the press, 
precluded from saying all this because 
the Thai Government has asked us to 
remain silent, and we have agreed. 

Why is the Thai Government so in- 
sistent on this point? After all, in 1962 
we sent 5,000 troops to Thailand when 
a Laotian Communist army neared the 
Thai border. At that time statements 
were issued by President Kennedy and by 
the Thai Government, and the United 
Nations Secretary General was informed 
of the action in writing. In fact, the 
Thai Government apparently felt it im- 
portant to inform the Thai people, for 
the Thai statement, issued on May 15, 
1962, included the following sentence: 

It (the stationing of United States forces 
in Thailand) is hereby announced to the 
people of Thailand with the request that 
they cooperate fully with the Government 
in the firm determination to protect and 
maintain the freedom, integrity, indepen- 
dence and sovereignty of the Thai nation. 


If it was judicious to make such an 
official public statement then, why is it 
undesirable to do so now? 

I wish that I knew the answer to this 
question. Perhaps a part of the ex- 
planation lies in the Thai Foreign Min- 
ister’s reported statement at the United 
Nations a few days ago that Thailand 
had not asked for American forces to be 
stationed there and could, if necessary, 
do without them. The Thais, the For- 
eign Minister said graphically, “are not 
hanging on to your GI’s by their shirt- 
tails.” 

Another element that may explain— 
at least in part—Thai reluctance to 
discuss the subject of U.S. mili- 
tary activities in Thailand is the fact 
that the Thai Government may feel that 
the Thai people would react adversely 
and that Thailand’s political stability 
would be affected. For Thailand is not 
the politically progressive country so 
many say it is. In fact, it never has been. 
Until the early 1930’s, Thailand—then 
known as Siam—had been for centuries 
a. relatively benign monarchy. In 1932, 
a group of young military officers and 
civil servants seized power and induced 
the King to promulgate the first Thai 
constitution. A legislature was estab- 
lished, whose members were appointed 
not elected, but it gained little of the 
power that had been lost by the King. 
Power was instead generally exercised by 
a shifting oligarchy in the Council of 
Ministers or Cabinet, composed primarily 
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of leaders of cliques in the Army, the 
police and the civil service. 

In the 26 years after the coup of 1932, 
there were 26 separate coups and the 
constitution of 1932—a modest constitu- 
tion at best—was inoperative for much 
of this time, including the years of World 
War II when Siam, a reluctant if not 
unwilling ally of Japan, was under a 
dictatorship. 

In 1958, Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat, 
commander of the Thai Armed Forces, 
seized power. He abrogated the consti- 
tution, dissolved the National Assembly 
and the Council of Ministers, banned all 
political parties except his own “Revolu- 
tionary Party,” and proclaimed martial 
law. In early 1959, an interim constitu- 
tion was promulgated and a Constituent 
Assembly appointed, more than three- 
quarters of its members from the mili- 
tary profession, to draft a new constitu- 
tion and to serve as an interim legisla- 
ture. The Constituent Assembly has yet 
to recommend a constitution and no par- 
liamentary elections have taken place 
since 1957. The present Prime Minister 
of Thailand, Gen. Thanom Kittikachorn, 
became Premier in 1963 following the 
death of Sarit, who died an astonishingly 
wealthy man. The popular and dedi- 
cated King of Thailand exerts a bene- 
ficial—though apparently limited—infiu- 
ence on policy. In sum, as one expert on 
Thailand has written: 

The Thai political system has fallen be- 
tween absolutism and democracy. 


There is, therefore, cause for conclud- 
ing that the Thai Government has 
largely itself—and not external forces 
to blame for the disaffection that exists 
in the country and particularly in the 
northeast. The northeast region has 
long been a problem for Thai authorities. 
Geographically remote from Bangkok, it 
has been ignored by the capital. Eco- 
nomically backward its inhabitants 
have a lower standard of living than 
their fellow Thais. A large number of 
the inhabitants of the region are cultur- 
ally Laotian, and some 50,000 Vietnamese 
refugees of the French-Indo-Chinese 
war also live there. Terrorism began in 
1964 and has increased since then. Six 
persons were killed in 1964, 30 in 1965, 
and there have been over 70 political 
murders this year. Estimates of the 
number of guerrillas range from the 
hundreds to more than 3,000. The for- 
mation of a Thai patriotic front to lead a 
war of liberation in Thailand was an- 
nounced in Peking last year. Southern 
Thailand has also been plagued by in- 
creased Communist-led terrorism in- 
volving some experienced guerrillas 
from the Malayan insurgency, although 
this seems to be a less serious problem 
mainly because there is no contiguous 
territory under Communist control. 

Is the insurgency in the northeast 
similar to that in Vietnam in the early 
stages? The few public statements is- 
sued by our Government officials indi- 
cate that they believe it is. Some re- 
porters also see a parallel. Others, 
however, do not. They suggest that the 
threat is being exaggerated and misrep- 
resented by Thai officials in the hope of 
obtaining more American aid and better 
American weapons. Those who are 
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skeptical that an analogy can be drawn 
point out that the guerrillas cannot ap- 
peal to rural villagers in the name of 
anticolonialism or reunification, but can 
capitalize only on the resentment of the 
people in the northeast toward the Thai 
Government—resentment arising from 
the Government’s neglect and abuse of 
the region. As former Ambassador to 
Thailand, Kenneth T. Young, now pres- 
ident of the Asia Society, wrote recently 
of the situation in the northeast: 

The key to Thailand's lasting safety lies 
in a better revolution to fill the rural vac- 
uum. This means creating a whole new 
national identity in two directions. Only a 
self-restrained civilian and military official- 
dom knowing how to gain the respect and 
trust of the rural people can win them over. 
And only a self-propelled rural people feeling 
their own stake and welcoming outside aid 
in developing and protecting their homes, 
temples, rice fields, schools and villages can 
repel Communist agents and insurgents, 


Testifying before Congress in 1951 on 
President Truman’s decision to deploy 
four Army divisions to Europe, the then 
Secretary of Defense, Gen. George C. 
Marshall, said: 

My opinion in the mater is that Congress 
is certainly entitled to know what we are 
planning and as Senator Smith (of New Jer- 
sey) very plainly pointed out, what we do 
has to have the support of the people. 


How times have changed. Apparently 
we no longer believe that “what we do 
has to have the support of the people.” 
The people obviously cannot support a 
course of action of which they are kept 
in ignorance or confusion. I deplore 
our decision not to discuss what we are 
doing in Thailand because the Thai do 
not wish us to do so. We are weakening 
our democratic processes either because 
our troops are in Thailand on shaky 
legal and political grounds or because of 
the Thai Government’s political vulner- 
ability or perhaps because of both rea- 
sons. 

As for the role of Congress with respect. 
to the buildup in Thailand, E. S. Cor- 
win, in his distinguished book on the 
Presidency, asked this question on the 
relationship between the executive and 
legislative branches: 

Shall it be the relationship of cooperation 
between constitutionally equal partners, or 
shall it be the relationship of principal and 
instrument; a relationship resting on jointly 
held convictions as to what the interests of 
the United States require, or on the calcula- 
tion that when Congress is presented with a 
sufficiently imperative fait accompli it can 
be counted on to come to heel? 


Our involvement in Thailand may 
prove to be just such an “imperative fait 
accompli.” At a time when the United 
States is building a vast sea and air com- 
plex in Thailand, when more than 25,000 
of our forces are stationed there, and 
when these bases are being used by our 
forces in an undeclared war in which we 
are a principal combatant, the Senate is 
asked only to give its advice and consent 
to a double taxation treaty with Thai- 
land and to another treaty concerning 
commerce and navigation. This is 
hardly a relationship of cooperation be- 
tween constitutionally equal partners.” 
It is quite the reverse. Congress is in 
danger of becoming the “instrument” of 
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the President and is becoming so easily 
and compliantly—if not enthusiastically. 

We are building up in Thailand. We 
are moving into Thailand. We are mov- 
ing in men and planes and steel and 
cement. We are moving in American 
dollars—over 433 million in economic 
aid in fiscal years 1946 through 1965 and 
somewhat over 60 million in fiscal year 
1966; 415 million in military aid through 
1963 when the figures began to be clas- 
sified and I suppose about 40 million 
more a year since then; hundreds of 
millions in construction costs in the past 
few years—certainly well over a billion 
in all. And the end is apparently not 
in sight. In the joint communique issued 
on February 15, 1966, at the conclusion 
of talks between Vice President Hum- 
PHREY and the Prime Minister of Thai- 
land, the Vice President “emphasized the 
determination of the United States to 
provide all necessary assistance to en- 
able Thailand and the other countries 
of southeast Asia threatened by Com- 
munist aggression to defend themselves 
and to achieve in peace their just eco- 
nomic and social aims.” 

We are apparently trying, single- 
handedly, by executive fiat, to change 
the face of Asia. We are taking on the 
role not only of policeman but also of 
provider for all the non-Communist 
countries there. Even if we could afford 
to assume this burden—and I question 
whether we can—is our objective realis- 
tic? We—a white, western country— 
are trying to reform an oriental culture 
in our image, ignoring the warning of 
the poet laureate of an older imperialism, 
Rudyard Kipling, who wrote: 

The end of the fight is a tombstone white 
with the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: “A fool lies 
here who tried to hustle the East.” 


In a celebrated commentary in 1899 on 
the United States and the Philippines, 
Kipling also wrote: 

Take up the White Man's burden— 
And reap his old reward: 

The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard— 


The resentment of client states toward 
those on whom they have become de- 
pendent is as insidious and inevitable in 
the 20th century as it was in the 
19th. Never colonized, traditionally sus- 
picious of foreigners, the Thais surely 
do not rejoice in being militarily de- 
pendent on the United States, as the Thai 
Foreign Minister's statement at the 
United Nations shows. And because of 
the resentment and xenophobia that 
even benign foreign intervention brings, 
massive infusions of men and money may 
well hinder the Thais from developing, 
rather than help them to develop, a sound 
political environment in which insur- 
gency cannot flourish. For strong and 
viable societies must be homegrown prod- 
ucts. They cannot be transplanted. 
We can help prepare the soil, we can help 
protect the seeds from being trampled 
underfoot, but what grows must be suited 
to the land and cultivated by those who 
tend it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp, the 
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article entitled “FULBRIGHT Chided by 
Thai Official,” written by Seth S. King, 
and published in the New York Times of 
September 24, 1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FULBRIGHT CHIDED By THAI OFFICIAL—THANAT 
Says PEOPLE RESENT CHALLENGE TO U.S. 


PoLicy 
(By Seth S. King) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y. September 23.— 
Thanat Khoman, Thailand's Foreign Min- 
ister, said today that his country bitterly 
resented Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT’S effort to 
challenge the Johnson Administration on its 
policy in Thailand. 

“We resent being used as a club for strik- 
ing at the President over his policies in Viet- 
nam,” Mr. Thanat declared. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, said Tuesday 
that he would press for public hearings on 
American activities in Thailand. 

He said he was “very dubious” about the 
long-range objectives there and wanted to 
pursue the question of whether the United 
States was getting involved in “another 
Vietnam.” 

In an interview at the United Nations, 
where he is attending the General Assembly, 
Mr. Thanat said Thailand had not appealed 
for the stationing of American forces there 
and could, if necessary, do without them. 

“If Senator FuLsrIcHT does not want them 
there, let him start a move to bring them 
home. We are not hanging on to your G.I.’s 
by their shirttails,” Mr. Thanat declared. 

Earlier this week, Senator FuLBRIGHT's com- 
mittee held closed hearings on Thailand and 
subjected William P. Bundy, Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, to a 
four-hour questioning. 

“We would rather go down fighting Com- 
munism by ourselves than be a pawn for 
Senator FULBRIGHT,” the usually placid Thai 
Foreign Minister asserted. “We are not the 
5ist state.” 

Thailand is a member of the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. In the last five 
years a number of large American bases have 
been built in that country. 

For nearly two years the major effort of 
the Air Force against targets in North Viet- 
nam has been mounted from Thailand. 
However, neither the United States nor Thai- 
land has publicly acknowledged this. 

Planes from American bases in Thailand 
have also been used constantly against the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos and against pro- 
Communist Pathet Lao forces there. 


THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND AMERICANS IN 
THAILAND 


After Tuesday’s hearings committee mem- 
bers disclosed that American military forces 
based in Thailand now totaled nearly 35,000 
men, This was three times their strength 
in December, 1965. 

The Democratic Senator from Arkansas 
said he was not disturbed by the Admin- 
istration’s “short-range policies” in using 
Thai bases but by the “Administration’s long- 
range objectives in Thailand and the rest of 
Southeast Asia.” 

“The Thai people are getting fed up with 
reading the criticisms and insinuations about 
all this,’ Mr. Thanat said. They say let 
the Americans take their soldiers home if 
this is the way they feel.” 

The Thai Foreign Minister said Communist 
efforts to subvert northeast Thailand were at 
a lower scale now than earlier this year. 

“But this is something they turn on and 
off like a thermostat,” he said. “We are mov- 
ing against this and can handle it. It is not 
something that will get out of hand without 
American help.” 


October 3, 1966 


DEATH OF BERNARD GIMBEL 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish to 
call to the attention of the Senate the 
death in New York of Bernard Gimbel 
at the age of 81. 

Bernard Gimbel was one.of our most 
distinguished New Yorkers, the head of 
the Gimbel chain of department stores, 
an athlete, a great civic leader, and a 
great humanitarian, belovedly known to 
all New Yorkers as, Bernie.“ 

Mr. President, with respect to the mag- 
nificent life he lived, most of us would 
say that we hope to live as long and as 
well as Bernie Gimbel. 

Bernie Gimbel has been known, among 
the people of our city and the Nation, 
as a merchant, a merchant prince really. 
But he also led countless civic move- 
ments with illustrious distinction, re- 
flecting credit on himself and all those 
associated with him. 

His funeral yesterday in Temple 
Emanu-El, in New York City, was at- 
tended by many New Yorkers from every 
walk of life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the obituary notice, the edi- 
torials, and the news reports of yester- 
day’s funeral services and on the life of 
Bernard Gimbel be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Sept. 30, 
1966] 
BERNARD GIMBEL, NEW YORKER 


Bernard F, Gimbel loved New York with a 
passion second only to that with which he 
loved life itself. Like so many devoted New 
Yorkers, he was born in the Midwest and 
grew to manhood elsewhere, but for six of 
his eight decades he was a vibrant part of 
the city of his adoption. 

A merchant of great enterprise, he com- 
bined business shrewdness with a strong 
sense of civic responsibility. He devoted 
much time and effort to committees that 
dealt with such recurring problems as park- 
ing, water supply, subways, labor disputes, 
hospitals and city finances. He was a direc- 
tor of both New York World's Fairs. 

Mr. Gimbel, rich in friends, lived life with 
tremendous gusto. He will be missed as one 


who helped give New York its distinctive 
flavor. 


{From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Oct. 3, 
1966] 


GIMBEL FUNERAL ATTENDED BY 1,000—-TUNNEY 
AND GRIFFIs SPEAK AT TEMPLE EMANU-EL 
RITES 
Final tribute was paid yesterday to Bernard 

F. Gimbel, the gregarious patriarch of New 

York’s retail merchants, who died Thursday 

at the age of 81. 

Nearly 1,000 persons gathered at Temple 
Emanu-El at Fifth Avenue and 65th Street 
for the simple, 30-minute funeral service. 

The Reform service was led by the Rev. 
Dr. Nathan A. Perilman, rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El. 

The pearl-finished bronze coffin containing 
the body of Mr. Gimbel, a vigorous man who 
ran the Gimbels and Saks Fifth Avenue 
department stores for a quarter of a century, 
was in the sanctuary under a blanket of red 
roses. It was placed at the foot of the 
Sukkah, which was covered by a rich display 
of autumnal fruits. 
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FAMILY IN FIRST ROW 


The Sukkah, or hut, was erected last week 
to commemorate the festival of Succoth, 
a reminder of Bibical times when Jews lived 
in such dwellings during their wanderings in 
the desert before they reached the Promised 
Land. 

Mr. Gimbel’s widow, Alva, a black veil 
draped over her silver-locked hair, sat in 
the first row of the sanctuary and faced the 
towering ark that contains the Torah. With 
her were her sons, Bruce and Peter; her 
daughters, Mrs. David Solinger and Mrs. M. 
Joseph Lebworth, and other members of the 
immediate family, 

The service began with the clear, calm 
voice of Dr. Perilman who explained the 
Sukkah as symbolic of the joyous festival 
of Thanksgiving and of the frality and 
brevity of life.” 

Dr. Perilman then recited the 90th Psalm, 
which begins, “Lord, Thou hast been our 
dwelling place in all generations,” and the 
121st Psalm, which begins, “I will lift up 
mines eyes unto the hills, from whence 
cometh my help.” 

Then he turned to one of Mr. Gimbel’s 
favorite poems, John Donne’s “Death Be Not 
Proud” and read it in a deliberate voice. 

After the choir sang Handel’s “In Thee, 
O Lord, Have I Trusted,” Stanton Griffis, 
former Ambassador to Argentina and Spain 
and a lifelong friend of Mr. Gimbel, stepped 
up to the pulpit to deliver the first eulogy. 

Addressing the congregation in a deep, 
resonant voice with a Churchillian intona- 
tion, Mr. Griffis told how Mr. Gimbel, a 
noted sportsman, had struggled against can- 
cer in the last months of his life. 

“Today is, and should be, a happy day for 
all of us,” he said. “After months of pain 
and suffering and an indomitable battle 
against life’s worst enemy, Bernie is released 
from pain and we are gathered here to re- 
joice with him. The hurricane has gone out 
to sea and the sun is upon us.” 


THE IMMORTAL LIFE 


Mr. Griffis spoke of the close and loving 
relationship Mr. Gimbel had with his wife 
and of the pleasure he derived from his chil- 
dren and friends and from sports and phi- 
lanthropy. 

“If he thought of the immortal life beyond 
it all,” the former envoy said, “he probably 
knew without any special pride that his life 
would go on as it is going on and perhaps 
immortality would come to him through his 
children and those golden grandchildren 
whom he loved so well and of whom he was 
so proud.” 

Gene Tunney, the former world heavy- 
weight champion, delivered the other eulogy 
and traced the impact of the Gimbel family 
on American retailing since Mr. Gimbel’s 
grandfather arrived in New Orleans from 
Bavaria in the early 180078. 

“After many notable achievements it was 
left to Bernard to build the great empire 
called Gimbel Brothers-Saks Fifth Avenue,” 
Mr. Tunney said. “Not only did he build a 
great empire with the help of those asso- 
clated with him, but he eventually became 
one of the great men of his time.” 

TWENTY-THIRD PSALM IS SUNG 

The service ended with Dr. Perilman's 
prayer and with a song by Schubert set to 
the verse of the 23d Psalm, “The Lord is my 
shepherd; I shall not want.” 

Mr. Gimbel's coffin then was lifted out of 
the sanctuary and carried slowly down the 
long center aisle: The honorary pallbearers 
were led by David Sarnoff, chairman of the 
Radio Corporation of America and a trustee 
of the temple, and Samuel Berliner Jr., sex- 
ton of the temple. 

Outside the temple the honorary pall- 
bearers formed two columns and faced each 
other as the coffin was lifted into a hearse. 
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The honorary pallbearers and others at- 
tending the funeral included James A. Farley, 
Thomas S. Gates, Monroe Green, Walter Hov- 
ing, William W. Kamm, Robert Lehman, John 
D. Lodge, Charles B. McCabe, Louis Marx, 
Robert Moses, Samuel Nass and Alfred E. 
Perlman. 

Also, Samuel F. Pryor, Frank Regan, Dr. 
Howard A. Rusk, Capt. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer, Sidney Rheinstein, Jack I. Straus, 
Arthur Ochs Sulzberger, Robert F. Wagner 
and Charles Zadock. 

Mrs. Gimbel, and the immediate family 
followed the coffin to Ferncliff Cemetery in 
Hartsdale, N.Y., where Dr. Perilman intoned 
the Kaddish, the traditional Jewish prayer 
for the dead. 

The ashes will be buried in the family plot 
at Mount Sinai Cemetery in Philadelphia. 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Sept. 30, 
1966] 


BERNARD F. GIMBEL DIES AT 81—LI CHAIN OF 
Stores 34 Years 


Bernard F. Gimbel, the exuberant merchant 
who brought Gimbels to New York in 1910 
and became one of the world’s dominant re- 
tailers as he ruled over his family’s expand- 
ing network of department stores, died early 
yesterday in his suite at the Pierre Hotel. 

Mr. Gimbel, who was 81 years old, had been 
ill with cancer for about 18 months. Mrs. 
Gimbel was at his bedside when he died at 
12:45 A.M., as were his two sons, Bruce A. and 
Peter R. Gimbel. 

The man who ran the Gimbels and Saks 
Fifth Avenue department stores as president 
from 1927 to 1953 was chairman of the board 
at his death. He began with the company in 
1907 as a muscular young man just out of 
college, where he had played football and 
water polo. His first job was as a helper on 
the receiving platform at the Philadelphia 
store, but he soon became the chief advocate 
of the company’s move to New York. 

The funeral service for Mr. Gimbel will be 
conducted at 2 P.M. on Sunday in Temple 
Emanu-El on Fifth Avenue at 65th Street, 
where 2,500 seats will be available. The Rev. 
Dr. Nathan A. Perilman will preside. 

Gene Tunney, the former heavweight 
champion of the world and a long-time 
friend and sometime partner of Mr. 
Gimbel (the heavyweight champion at the 
University of Pennsylvania), will deliver one 
of two eulogies at the service. The other will 
be by Stanton Griffis, former United States 
Ambassador to Spain. 

His body will be on view at the Frank E. 
Campbell funeral chapel at Madison 
Avenue and 81st Street from 2 P.M. to 9 today 
and tomorrow. Interment at the Ferncliff 
Cemetery in Hartsdale, N.Y., will be private, 
the family said. 

Mr. Gimbel, who frequently referred to the 
shopping public as “the boss,” repeatedly told 
his family and top executives of Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., that “stores of this kind are 
public institutions.” He directed that all 
stores remain open without interruption to 
normal service and hours, describing such 
continuity as “the greatest tribute” that 
could be paid to him at his death. 

Samuel Nass, vice president and treasurer 
of the company and one of the men closest 
to Mr. Gimbel since 1929, said that all stores 
in the chain would remain open in express 
obedience to Mr. Gimbel's wish. 


IT BEGAN WITH A PEDDLER 


The Gimbel empire was started by Mr. 
Gimbel’s grandfather Adam Gimbel, a 
Hoosier peddler who had sold goods out of 
an oilcloth pack along the Mississippi River. 
In 1842, the founder, a Bavarian immigrant, 
opened a wooden-fronted pots-and-lace store 
near the Wabash River in Vincennes, Ind., 
never dreaming what it would come to. 
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Mr. Gimbel's father, Isaac, was president 
until his son took over in 1927, Bernard 
Gimbel was thus the third generation mer- 
chant chief in his family, and he handed 
the leadership over to the fourth generation 
in the person of his own son, Bruce, who 
succeeded him as president in 1953 and be- 
came chief executive officer in 1961. Adam 
ae great-grandson still holds both 
posts. 

The multi-millionaire, sportsman and 
philanthropist was known as Bernie to droves 
of friends, including just about every Mayor 
of New York in the last half-century, and 
he often played an important behind-the- 
scenes role as an adviser on major municipal 
improvements. 


DIRECT AND UNCOMPLICATED 


“Fish where the fish are,” he once enun- 
ciated in typically direct and uncomplicated 
fashion while giving counsel on building new 
stores. The robust outdoorsman took the 
expression from his pursuit of salmon in 
cold Canadian waters. In fishing, as in many 
of his activities, he wanted challenge and 
action, not pool-gazing tranquillity. 

Even in his seventies, Mr. Gimbel, a zestful 
man whose huge enjoyment of life was al- 
most instantly evident to others, continued 
golfing, quail-hunting and underwater swim- 
ming off Montauk, L.I., and Palm Beach, Fla. 

The unpretentious squire of Greeley 
Square ruled his merchandising network 
from a big leather swivel chair behind a 
desk in a 10th-floor office of his Broadway 
Store, seated beneath an oil painting of his 
father, Isaac. He came to his office daily 
until about 18 months ago, and directed all 
his interests there. Often he rode the sub- 
way to work because he wanted to “be where 
the people are.“ Two years ago, he took his 
large suite high in the Pierre, overlooking 
Central Park, partly because it was handy 
to a subway. 

Mr. Gimbel served nine terms as president 
and chairman of the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau. Robert Woodruff, head 
of the Coca-Cola Company, described his 
business and golf associate as a man with 
“a brilliant business facility that is as simple 
as common sense.” 

Isaac Gimbel expanded the family busi- 
ness by opening stores in Milwaukee in 1887 
and Philadelphia in 1894. Bernard Gimbel 
became the leading advocate in the family 
for the opening of a store in Manhattan, and 
his arguments carried the day. The 10-story 
store was so costly to put up—$4%4 million 
that if it had failed it would have rocked 
the chain financially. 

It was the first major department store to 
be opened here in full size (the others had 
grown bit by bit), and it had nearly a mil- 
lion square feet of floor space. It opened in 
1910 at its present site. 

The family business took in $15-million in 
1907, the year Mr. Gimbel joined it. The 
volume had risen to $122-million by 1927, 
when he became president. And it more 
than doubled to $286-million when he relin- 
quished the presidency in 1953, 


RULER OF 53-STORE REALM 


If ever a modern American could lay claim 
to being a merchant emperor, that man was 
Bernard Gimbel. At his death, he was the 
kingpin in a domain that he had nurtured 
and expanded for more than half a century 
into 52 stores with gross annual sales of 
$600-million, 

In accomplishing this, he lived a public 
and private life of imperial zest. Whatever 
he did—selling merchandise, going to the 
races, playing gin rummy, golfing, taking a 
Turkish bath, trading in the stock market, 
giving away pockets full of toys, advising 
New York on its municipal problems—he did 
with monarchic gusto. 
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Unlike an emperor of old, however, he did 
not live in splendid isolation. He was ex- 
traordinarily gregarious, and many kinds of 
people were his friends. At an 80th birthday 
party last year, just for close friends, 300 
cronies crowded the grand ballroom of the 
Pierre, 

Among them were Benay Venuta, the sing- 
er; Mr. Tunney, Jack I. Straus, the head of 
R. H. Macy & Co.; George Champion, presi- 
dent of the Chase Manhattan Bank; James 
A. Farley, the former Postmaster General; 
the late Bernard M. Baruch, the financier; 
Sidney Rhinestein, a stockbroker; Louis 
Marx, the toy manufacturer; Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, and Newbold Morris, the Park 
Commissioner. 

One explanation for Mr. Gimbel's variety 
of friends was that he was straightforward, 
without evasion or ostentation, I am asim- 
ple man,” he once said, According to those 
who knew him intimately, he was. 

He made no pretensions to intellectualism; 
he would much rather play.gin rummy (he 
was an intense player) with his friends or 
sit in the steam baths at the Biltmore Hotel 
with his pals, or spar with boxers, than fre- 
quent the salons. 

“When I got married, my wife tried to 
make an intellectual out of me,” he recalled. 
“I went to the New School with all those 
hard chairs and those brain fellows, It 
wasn't for me. 

“The only fun I had out of it was when a 
friend said to me, ‘Bernie, do you know Wal- 
ter Lippmann?’ and I said, ‘Yes,’ jokingly. 
He used to sit next to me at the New School 
and look over my shoulder and copy all the 
answers.’ Lippmann heard about it, and he 
didn’t like it,” 


OPERA “TOO DANGEROUS” 


His wife had no greater success when she 
tried to stir Mr. Gimbel’s interest in opera. 
He was napping during a Caruso aria when 
a pair of binoculars from the balcony crashed 
onto his foot. 

“If it had hit me on the head, it would 
have killed me,” he told his wife. “No more 
opera for me. It’s too dangerous.” 

Mr. Gimbel was just under six feet tall, 
stocky and superbly conditioned. Even 
when he was nearing 80, he could swim the 
length of the Biltmore’s pool without com- 
ing up for air. 

He kept at 190 pounds, more or less, and 
his size 46 custom-made Saks suits gave 
him a trim appearance, even though, on oc- 
casion, he wore shirts with frayed cuffs. 

Mr. Gimbel was a perpetually restless man. 
“I sleep about five hours a night, and always 
have,” he told a recent interviewer. “That 
figures to about six years less sleep than the 
average fellow. Now I don’t recommend this, 
but it’s given me a pretty good handicap. 
I'm not quick, and I know it. It takes me 
a long time to read everything I want to 
read.” 

ALWAYS AN EARLY RISER 

All his adult life, Mr. Gimbel was usually 
up before 7:30 A.M., whether at the Chief- 
tains, his 200-acre estate in Greenwich 
Conn.; at his Fifth Avenue apartment or at 
his house in Palm Beach, Fla. By 8, he had 
doffed the knee-length, long-sleeve English 
woolen undershirt he slept in, had shaved 
and was working his way through the morn- 
ing newspapers as he ate a bowl of dry cereal 
with skimmed milk. 

Mr. Gimbel delighted to eat, and break- 
fast was usually his only Spartan meal. He 
had a passion for corned beef and cabbage; 
it was a regular dish at the Gimbels’ table 
even when there were guests. When it was 
lacking, he downed rare roast beef, lobster, 
corn on the cob, baked potatoes. 

Jack Daniels bourbon was his tipple, with 
or without lemon and honey or water. His 
devotion to Turkish baths was a natural 
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consequence of his diet. He liked to say 
he shed 1,000 pounds a year in them. 

Mr. Gimbel liked contact with people. For 
years he rode the subway in the rush hours, 
clinging to a post or an overhead handle. He 
was the same way at the track, where he 
talked to jockeys, stable boys, trainers, tip- 
sters, ushers, railbirds, in an effort to get onto 
a good thing. 

TOYS ALWAYS AT HAND 


Toys and Mr. Gimbel were never far apart. 
He kept a pocket full of them, supplied by 
Mr. Marx, and he pressed them into the 
hands of children, women, grown men, cad- 
dies—anyone who asked him for a good-luck 
piece. 

In attempting to explain Mr. Gimbel’s in- 
terest in everything around him, Mr. Tunney, 
a prizefight crony for 40 years, said: 

“Bernie always likes to sit up front. 
doesn't want to miss anything. 
think he does.” 

As one of the country’s most successful 
merchants, Mr. Gimbel sat up front. He was 
chairman of the board and chief executive 
officer of Gimbel Brothers, Inc. (he had been 
its president from 1927 to 1953); and chair- 
man of the board of Saks & Co., a subsidiary. 

In New York, his stores were Gimbel 
Brothers and Saks-34th Street, both at 
Greeley Square, and Saks Fifth Avenue, at 
50th Street. Other principal stores were in 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, San Francisco and Beverly Hills, 
Calif, 

“Retail,” Mr. Gimbel said on many oc- 
casions, “is one of the most interesting of 
all businesses. You’ve got to know how to 
organize, how to get along with other peo- 
ple, how to be observing. You have got to 
know the other fellow's point of view.” 

Of his approach to his own stores, he said: 

“Our undertaking collects from distant 
points and offers at a center conveniently 
located to customers merchandise of good 
quality used by them in everyday life. The 
prices must constitute good value to the 
buyer and yield fair profits to the seller. 

“No one man does all this himself. There 
are a lot of people, and you have to have some 
breaks.” 

Bernard Gimbel was born in Vincennes on 
April 10, 1885. He was sent to the Penn 
Charter School in Philadelphia before at- 
tending the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he was graduated in 1907. 

Upon his graduation he joined Gimbels, 
and shortly afterward he was pleading with 
his elders to buy the site on which the Man- 
hattan Gimbels now stands. When he won, 
he jubilantly shoveled the first dirt for the 
10-story building. At that time he was vice 
president of Gimbels. He shortly moved his 
office to New York, where he directed most of 
the company’s expansion, 

One of his most notable coups came in 
1923 when he persuaded his father and uncles 
to buy out the Saks stores. He negotiated 
the deal himself with the late Horace A. Saks, 
returning by train from a weekend in El- 
beron, N.J., although the two had to retreat 
to the baggage car for privacy. They agreed 
on the $8.1-million settlement there, sitting 
on an empty coffin. 


INTEREST IN COCA-COLA 


Aside from his stores, Mr. Gimbel had a 
business interest in the Coca-Cola Company 
as a member of its executive committee, and 
he was one of the original stockholders in 
the Madison Square Garden Corporation. 

Mr. Gimbel had a strong sense of civic 
responsibility. He served on countless mu- 
nicipal committees that dealt with such 
problems as off-street parking, health and 
medical research, water supply, labor dis- 
putes, subways, hospitals and general fi- 
nance. He was a director of the New York 
World's Fairs in 1939 and in 1964 and 1965. 


He 
I don’t 
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He was interested in city politics as a regis- 
tered Democrat. 

In 1912, he married Miss Alva Berheimer, 
They had five children, including two sets 
of twins. They were Bruce A.; Caral G. 
(Now Mrs. M. Joseph Lebworth); Hope A. 
(Mrs. David Solinger), and Peter R. The 
fifth child, David A., died in 1957. Mrs. Leb- 
worth and Mrs. Solinger are twins, and Peter 
and David were twins. 

David A. Gimbel, who was 29 years old 
at his death, was with the investment house 
of Lehman Brothers, Peter R. Gimbel is 
an investment banker well known for his ex- 
plorations, including the underwater inspec- 
tion of the sunken liner Andrea Doria in 
1957 and a trek through previously unex- 
plored wilds in the Peruvian Andes in 1963. 

Over the years, Mr. Gimbel received many 
citations and awards. Among them were 
the John H. Finley Medal of City College; 
the Mercantile Award of the New York Board 
of Trade; the Brotherhood Award of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews; 
the Legion of Honor, and the Order of 
Orange-Nassau, from the Netherlands. 

For his success and his honors, Mr. Gimbel 
credited the influence of five men. In an 
80th-birthday interview, he explained how 
they had fashioned his life: 

“First, my father. He was a man who 
didn’t care to go out and mix. But he in- 
sisted that Ido. Getting around and about 
shaped my character, my thinking. What 
was just as important, I had him to come 
home to, to consult with, to share my expe- 
riences. 

“Next, there was Julius Rosenwald [chair- 
man of the board of Sears, Roebuck & Co.], 
a great man, great philanthropist and a great 
finder of good men. He made Robert E. 
Wood president of Sears Roebuck in 1929, 
Wood was the greatest merchant of our time. 

“Then I'd put Louis Horowitz [president of 
the Thompson-Starrett Company, building 
contractors] .” 


CASPER, WYO., JOB CORPS CAMP 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to state for the Recor» at this time cer- 
tain facts that have come to my attention 
concerning the Job Corps Camp in Cas- 
per, Wyo. These facts may be stated 
quickly and simply. They speak for 
themselves: 

First. The operational cost per job 
corpsman for fiscal year 1966 was $6,125 
per year per man. It should be noted, 
however, that these figures are exclusive 
of construction and property cost of the 
camp. Thus, this $6,000-plus figure 
gives no accounting of the cost of the 
camp or of the trucks, bulldozers, buses, 
equipment, and so forth, that are pres- 
ently being used at that camp. 

Second. The attrition rate since the 
center opened in April 1965 has been 
phenomenal. There have been 356 en- 
rollees passed through the Casper camp. 
Since April of 1965, 256 Job Corpsmen or 
potential job corpsmen have left the 
camp. Of this number, 22 were trans- 
ferred to other poverty programs, 15 were 
discharged for disciplinary reasons, 5 
were discharged for medical reasons, 13 
accepted placement elsewhere, and 56 
were graduated from what appears to be 
an indeterminate course of study. The 
remaining number, 142, resigned. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity tells me 
that such resignation is completely vol- 
untary. Most of the enrollees resign 
within the first 30 days of their arrival 
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at the camp. The Office also tells me 
that, of course, their transportation 
home from camp is paid by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

This leaves 100 still at the camp, and it 
is planned to increase the camp’s ca- 
pacity to 200. I was very much shocked 
to learn that 48 staff members are pres- 
ently at the Casper Job Corps camp. In 
a word, this is one instructor for every 
two enrollees. 

Third. One half of the job corpsman’s 
day is spent in conservation work. The 
other half of the day is spent in.instruc- 
tion in a number of dissimilar fields. Of 
special interest is the fact that while the 
living quarters of the camp are located 
at the Casper airport, the conservation 
projects are being conducted at Alcova- 
Gray Reef and Pathfinder Reservoirs, 
The distance between the camp and the 
project site is over 50 miles 

Fourth. Of the 356 enrollees who have 
gone through the camp at Casper, it up- 
sets me no little bit to learn that only 
2 are from the State of Wyoming. It 
seems clear to me that Wyoming has un- 
willingly had forced upon it this Great 
Society project, but has found little need 
to request this outlandish form of help 
for its own citizens. 


AMERICA’S NO. 1 POLICEMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
we can take great pride in our Nation’s 
policemen. In spite of the danger and 
unpleasantness in their jobs, they serve 
day in and day out to Keep the peace. 

It was therefore with great pleasure 
that I read yesterday in Parade maga- 
zine that Sgt. Philip T. Dwyer, of St. 
Louis, Mo., has been selected by Parade 
and the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police to receive the first an- 
nual Police Service Award. 

I know I speak for all Senators when 
I offer our heartiest congratulations to 
Sergeant Dwyer. He has served with dis- 
tinction on the St. Louis police force for 
33 years and today continues in the daily 
task of unraveling homicide cases. 

But there is more to the Sergeant 
Dwyer story. 

He is president of St. Elizabeth’s Acad- 
emy Parent Teachers Association, a part- 
time athletic coach in his parish church 
at St. Philip Neri, and founder of Scout 
Troop No. 274. He is known and re- 
spected both as a private citizen and as 
an outstanding detective. 

Philip Dwyer, Mr. President, is sym- 
bolic of the many police officers in Mis- 
souri and across the country who take 
a strong personal interest in the better- 
ment of their communities over and 
above that required by their official re- 
sponsibilities. 

Let us also, today, as the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police opens its 
1966 convention in Philadelphia, pay 
tribute to Parade and the chiefs for 
launching this new award. It is a wel- 
come step in our efforts to spotlight the 
contributions of our Nation’s policemen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Parade article about Ser- 
geant Dwyer be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AMERICA’S No. 1 Pontceman—He’s SGT. PHILIP 
DWYER or St..Louis, FIRST WINNER OF THE 
NEW POLICE SERVICE AWARD 

(By John G. Rogers) 

Sgt. Philip T. Dwyer, of St. Louis—probably 
the only pistol-packin’ P.T.A. president in 
the nation—has been selected by Parade 
and the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police to receive the first annual Police 
Service Award. 

The veteran officer, on the job a relentless 
homicide detective, off it a gentle man who 
works with children, is chosen as symbolic 
representative of the nation’s 400,000 peace 
officers. 

At a time when public attitudes and court 
decisions have made the task of law enforce~ 
ment and recruitment of police more difficult 
than ever, the Police Service Award has been 
established to focus attention on the neces- 
sary and dedicated role police play. Its aim 
is to thank Dwyer and men like him for what 
they do for the community under all kinds of 
conditions. 

At the opening session of the chiefs’ asso- 
ciation 1966 convention in Philadelphia to- 
morrow, Dwyer will be presented with a 
bronze plaque honoring him as policeman 
of the year. Nine other policemen from 
across the U.S. will receive honorable men- 
tion plaques. 

The Police Service award also is intended 
to dramatize the fact that police do more 
than chase criminals, arrest speeders and 
keep order. They serve the community in 
myriad other ways. In soliciting nomina- 
tions from all over the U.S., Parade and the 
association found countless policemen who 
had performed deeds of bravery, worked 
diligently on their own time to solve cases 
or free innocent men, devoted themselves to 
helping the forgotten or friendless, devised 
new ways of enforcing the law more effec- 
tively and fairly. Indeed, after reading the 
qualifications of the many nominees, the 
judges had a most difficult time singling out 
Dwyer and the other nine. 

As the 57-year-old. Dwyer—father of six, 
grandfather of four and nemesis of hun- 
dreds of criminals—accepts the award Pa- 
rade urges a renewal of public appreciation 
of the men who keep the peace on the home 
front. 

When Dwyer learned recently of the award, 
he reacted briefly in terms of personal satis- 
faction, but then remarked, “You know, the 
force can be proud.” 


THE CHIEF’S PRIDE 


And proud indeed was St. Louls Police 
Chief Curtis Brostron—for his 2,060-man 
force, for himself and for Sgt: Dwyer. Hold- 
ing the little blue card that sums up Dwyer's 
33 years in the department, Chief Brostron 
observed: 

“Ten departmental awards have gone to 
Phil Dwyer, including the Meritorious Serv- 
ice Award—the highest one we have. If you 
had a couple of thousand Phil Dwyers, you'd 
have quite a force.” 

As the country’s 1966 honor man, Dwyer 

sald: 
“Of course there are some bad cops and 
I wouldn't defend them for a minute. But 
the police don’t always get a full under- 
standing from the public. For example, take 
that cry of police brutality. There's no way 
in the world for a policeman to handle a 
resisting person than by using the necessary 
force. And that’s no justification for holler- 
ing ‘police brutality.’ 

“Speaking personally, I like my job and 
I’m proud of my record and I simply want 
to ask those who scream loudest against the 
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police, ‘Would you like to try living in a 
city that had no police?“ 

Going back only 10 years and limiting the 
list to major cases in which Dwyer played a 
major part, the St. Louis police present a 
dossier of more than 15 murderers brought 
to justice. A few of the cases: 

A patrolman gunned down in a holdup 
.. an elderly woman strangled in her 
home ... two B-girls shot in a bar a 
woman strangled in the back seat of her 
car a college student stabbed after a 
basketball game a woman raped and 
murdered in a rooming house... These 
have been typical Dwyer problems, 

If a “typical policeman” is a somewhat 
grim fellow, cold-eyed, a bit beefy and all 
business, Dwyer doesn’t qualify. There's a 
mild quality to his appearance. He weighs 
160, stands 5’-9'', wears glasses and could 
easily be cast as a teacher. This causes 
August Ernst, chief of detectives, to explain: 

“I don’t mean to imply that Phil Dwyer 
pushes people around but he long ago dem- 
onstrated that he can take care of himself 
when necessary. This is not a pantywaist.” 


REAL GUNS AND BALL GAMES 


At St. Elizabeth’s Academy where Dwyer's 
youngest daughter is a senior and he is P.T.A. 
president, he again is not what he seems. 
The principal, Sister Angeline, says: 

“He's so refined, so dependable, so cour- 
teous, I have to pinch myself to realize that 
he carries a gun and deals with murderers. 
To us he’s a persuasive man who knows 
how to get people to serve on committees.” 

That same persuasiveness has pulled a con- 
fession out of many a killer, but that aspect 
matters little to the kids at Mark Twain 
School’s playground a few blocks from the 
Dwyers’ modest six-room, red brick home 
atop a green terrace on Geraldine St. 

As Dwyer strolled into the playground the 
other day, a chorus of ballplaying moppets 
cheered: 

“Here comes the Sergeant! Here comes 
the Sergeant! It’s his turn to pitch!” 

At St. Philip Neri, his parish church, they 
also know him well—not as an officer who 
often goes out of state to bring back a slayer, 
but as part-time athletic coach and a found- 
er of Scout Troop 274. 

Dwyer’s even temperament enables him to 
move without shock between these two 
worlds—from singing ballads around the liv- 
ing room piano to a slum hellhole where a 
homicide victim sprawls, 

“Nature has fortified me against the blues,” 
he says. “This is my job and I do it.” 

Dwyer says that assembling sufficient evi- 
dence for conviction is harder all the time 
because of court crackdowns on use of con- 
fessions. But he welcomes the challenge: 

“TIl tell you one of the greatest kicks in 
police work. It comes when you know 
you've got the right guy, the one who pulled 
the trigger—but he won't confess. And 
then you go out and dig up enough evidence 
to make him end up by saying, ‘All right, I 
did it.’ 

“And you get your evidence by hard work, 
door-to-door drudgery,..asking questions. 
You ought to see me laugh at the TV crime 
shows. All that stunting. In a way they’re 
the funniest shows on the air.” 

Not funny to Dwyer is the refusal of peo- 
ple to cooperate with police, the reluctance 
to become involved. He doesn’t mind if 
they play hard-to-get for a while—in fact, 
he enjoys a bit of cat-and-mouse trying to 
coax a witness or suspect into talking. But 
flat refusal burns him up: 

“T had this case of a woman and two men 
in the front seat of a car. In the back were 
her. five kids, the oldest about 12.. One of 
the men pulled a gun and killed the other. 
The woman wouldn’t answer a single ques- 
tion and she told her kids not to answer, A 
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great way to teach children respect for the 
law.” 

Dwyer's faculty of wonderment over man’s 
reasons for murder is never exhausted. 
“Not long ago,” he recalls, “we had a fellow 
killed in a tavern for singing in the wrong 
key. Can you imagine that? Another one 
was stabbed to death because he borrowed a 
nickel and played a jukebox tune the lender 
didn’t like.” 

Dwyer’s lineage is Irish as far back as he 
can trace. He was born in St. Louis’ Kerry 
Patch section and as a youth was called “Fire 
Engine” because of his red hair. Today, it’s 
dark brown; he doesn’t know why it changed. 
His father died early and Dwyer spent sev- 
eral years in an orphanage before joining his 
mother and stepfather, The need to work 
made him a high school dropout but he at- 
tended night school and got his diploma, 
He was a 50-cent~an-hour spot welder in 
1933 when a neighbor told him of an at- 
tendant's job in a police garage. Its $110-a- 
month smacked of security to the 23-year- 
old and he took it. Today he puts his life 
on the line for the people of St. Louis for 
$736.66 a month. 

Only three times in his career has Dwyer 
pulled his own trigger. He's never killed 
anyone, although seven years ago he plugged 
a wrench-wielding assailant in the legs, and 
the man later jumped to his death from a 
hospital window. 


WOULD HE KILL? 


Would it bother him to kill a person? 

“Yes, I think it would, even if I'd have to 
do it to protect my own life. I've had plenty 
of chances to shoot at people running away 
from arrest but I just couldn’t do it.” 

Dwyer and a crew of colleagues received a 
big compliment earlier this year after their 
crisp, efficient investigation solved the savage 
murder of Joseph Klearman in his coalyard. 
In a few days a large billboard across the 
street from Police Headquarters blossomed 
with this message: 

“Thank God for our police d t.“ 

It was signed, The Family and Friends of 
Joseph Klearman.“ 

In a letter to the department, Melvin 
Klearman, the victim’s son, saluted the police 
who “day in and day out . . confront men 
of violence, risking their lives.“ 

Dwyer tends to minimize the danger in his 
job but admits that he never tells his wife, 
Imogene, ahead of time if he has a perilous 
assignment. 

“No use, her worrying,” he says. 

But she does. At the top of the stairs 
in the Dwyer home stands an Infant Jesus 
which she illuminates the moment her hus- 
band leaves for work. “This means Some- 
body’s watching over him,” she says. 

The Dwyer children—four girls and two 
boys ranging in age from 18 to 27—reason 
that their dad can take care of himself. “He 
always has,” says 22-year-old Philip, jr. Both 
sons pay Dwyer a nice compliment—they, 
too, want to be law enforcers. Philip favors 
the FBI while 20-year-old Arthur likes the 
St. Louis force. 

The Dwyers are a very close family. The 
father has seen so much sordidness, and how 
easy it is for young people to slide into 
serious trouble, that at times he’s been over- 
strict with his children. 

Says 23-year-old Imogene, one of the four 
Dwyer girls, “Daddy would look our dates 
over so closely, the poor guys thought they 
were in a police lineup. Once he sent a boy 
packing because he didn’t take off his hat.” 

In a final peek at Sgt. Philip Dwyer, he’s 
at his fourth-floor desk in Police Headquar- 
ters, a desk jammed with such crime memen- 
toes as pistols, loaded dice, checkbook from 
an abortion case and all sorts of pictures of 
malefactors. The first winner of the Police 
Service Award has two things nagging at his 
mind—when he can find time to go to Texas 
to run down a lead on a recent, gruesome 
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St. Louis murder, and who he can get to take 
over the entertainment committee at St. 
Elizabeth's P.T.A. 


PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MARYLAND 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, con- 
cern over the growing need for under- 
graduate college education for our young 
people has often been voiced by educa- 
tors and legislators. The problems in- 
volved in providing a college education 
for anyone who is capable and willing are 
well known; facilities are limited; facul- 
ties are inadequate in number, underpaid, 
and overworked. 

The University of Maryland, in its at- 
tempt to provide higher education for 
Maryland’s young people, is trying to 
solve these problems. The university has 
made much progress of which it can be 
justly proud: the increased caliber of its 
students, the improved quality of its fa- 
cilities, and its proposals for expansion. 

In his convocation address last April, 
President Wilson H. Elkins discussed 
some of the university’s answers to the 
pressing problems of modern education. 
Because this is an area of interest and 
concern to us all, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that President Elkins’ address be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Diamondback, Apr. 21, 1966] 


“A YEAR OF REFLECTION AND A FUTURE OF 
EDUCATIONAL EMINENCE” 


(The following is the prepared text of Uni- 
versity President Wilson H. Elkins’ 1966 
convocation address.) 


This has been a year of reflection in higher 
education. The stormy campus protests have 
subsided, and most institutions, like most 
communities, have been relatively free of 
disorderly conduct. Reason has supplanted 
emotion as students, faculty and administra- 
tion have sought to analyze the disturbances 
and to make any needed adjustments. Out 
of the voluminous testimony provided by the 
informed and the uniformed, one clear de- 
duction may be made; higher education is 
in a state of transition from minority stu- 
dent representation to a situation wherein a 
heterogeneous majority of college age youth 
are included; and from relatively simple 
structures to large and complex institutions. 
And, I think there has been some realization 
that if the colleges and universities are to re- 
tain their exalted place in society and pre- 
serve their freedom to seek the truth and 
stimulate the mind, they must proceed in an 
orderly, responsible manner. 

In view of the wholesome condition of this 
campus, and in the light of what happened 
after my last convocation address, I was re- 
luctant to make a talk this year. You may 
recall that in response to my congratulating 
the students on their orderly conduct and 
constructive criticism, a small group of them 
were stirred to protest no protests and too 
much tranquility. TIME magazine, in its in- 
imitable style, suggested that I should have 
kept quiet. Before the year was over, there 
was a frantic search for controversial issues 
which, at one point, resulted in. counter- 
action and one student proclaiming himself 
the “Supreme Defender of Tranquility.” 
Perhaps we were saved by the summer bell. 

DECIDES TO SPEAK 


Despite my inclination to remain quiet 
this spring, I decided to speak after being 
urged by a few of my colleagues. Not all of 
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them were from my office, and I may have 
mistaken their motives. Even if there have 
been evil influences, I wish to leave above 
all else today the thought, in my judgment 
student behaviour on this campus is a trib- 


ute to your generation. And, of further sat- 


isfaction, most of you dress properly and use 
effective deodorants. 

These statements are not intended to 
arouse those who may have been waiting in 
the corners to come out against administra- 
tive tyranny. I believe as strongly as any of 
you in freedom to discuss all of the issues, 
but I do not believe that anyone should be 
forced to engage in controversy for the sake 
of dissent. The college population has been 
maligned because of the questionable activi- 
ties of a few students, and this gives a bad 
image. Fortunately, the voice of the major- 
ity has been raised on several issues and has 
reached an unmistakable crescendo. I do 
not underestimate the significance of minor- 
ity rights and action, but the awakening of 
the majority has helped to reaffirm my deep 
faith in youth and to support a conviction 
that this college generation can be depended 
upon to keep America strong and free. 


SGA MATURITY 


On this campus there have been encourag- 
ing developments. The Student Government 
Association has shown evidence of maturity 
and, although there have been unfavorable 
comments about recent election shenanigans, 
the governing group has acted in a responsi- 
ble manner. Looking back a few years to my 
empty reign as president of a student body, 
the contrast is remarkable. The Student 
Government Association, prodded and per- 
haps irritated a little by the award-winning 
Diamondback, has become interested in 
matters that vitally affect the life and 
achievement of the student, notably, the 
quality of the educational program. With- 
out demanding to appoint the faculty and 
administration, as some student organiza- 
tions have in other places, student leaders 
have sought to influence scholarship by dis- 
cussion and recommendation. The Associa- 
tion has performed admirably in the difficult 
but important area of discipline. The cele- 
brated Martz-Pearman case is significant 
only because the faculty and the administra- 
tion were confronted with the general prob- 
lems of disciplinary procedures and leader- 
ship responsibility. Although interesting, I 
suppose it is beside the point that the politi- 
cal life of Mr. Martz was not sayed. 

In regard to the quality of teaching, I 
viewed the evaluation of courses with some 
relief. It took the spotlight off the reform- 
ers of the administration, and put it on the 
area which must be the core of any program 
of improvement. And, too, the faculty is 
much more sheltered under the impenetrable 
robes of academic freedom. Suffice it to say 
that the Course Guide was a conscientious 
effort to provide useful information to stu- 
dents, even though most students gained 
little value from it as it was incomplete and 
most professors were dealt with compas- 
sionately. 

Another notable development during the 
year was the purloining of a professional 
football coach, While all of us who recognize 
football as a legitimate activity were dis- 
mayed and bewildered by disturbing develop- 
ments during the past season, we did not 
expect any sensational solution. Lou Saban 
has established more than one record. He 
has been yoted the outstanding coach in the 
American Football League for two consecu- 
tive years, and his appointment at Maryland 
elicited only one letter in which I was called 
an S. O. B. He is now enjoying his second 
honeymoon, and I hope that it will last 
through next fall. 

Still another development has been the 
crowding and expansion of the campus. 
There is danger of being trampled in the Stu- 
dent Union Building, and the distance be- 
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tween certain classrooms is providing even 
more prospects for Coach Kehoe’s great track 
teams. The parking lots are over subscribed 
and more parking meters are frustrating the 
nonconformists. To provide relief, addition- 
al facilities are on the drawing boards, con- 
‘sideration is being given to lengthening of 
time between classes, and recommendations 
will be made to deny resident freshmen (and 
subsequently sophomores) the use of auto- 
mobiles. 
LOOKING AHEAD 


And, now, I should turn, at least briefly, 
to the subject announced for this convoca- 
tion. No one can predict accurately the fu- 
ture of this University or any other. From 
the past and the present we can make help- 
ful, although not entirely reliable, predic- 
tions. We can be almost certain that public 
universities will grow larger, and that there 
will be some decentralization of most of them. 
We can be reasonably sure that universities 
will continue to teach, to engage in more re- 
search, and to increase their public services. 
The universities will set higher admission 
requirements, and the proportion of upper 
classmen and graduate students will in- 
crease. They will continue to enroll a large 
number of freshmen—and not just for the 
purpose of fielding a strong football team. 
The financial support of the universities will 
increase markedly, and the professor who can 
teach and do research will be the most illus- 
trious and the most coveted person in our 
society.. There will be renewed attention to 
teaching, and the universities will look more 
closely at the impact of federally sponsored 
research on the welfare of the students and 
on the kind of scholarship that a university 
ought to pursue. The federal purse will be- 
come increasingly influential, and universities 
will have to guard zealously their integrity 
and strive to maintain a balance between 
interdependence and independence. The 
universities will consolidate their position in 
the center of society, but each university will 
find it exceedingly difficult to achieve a high- 
er rank among institutions. With all of the 
faith in higher education and all of the 
reliance upon the products of the univer- 
sities, the competition will be so severe that 
to pass another institution will require a 
large commitment and an extraordinary 
amount of initiative, resolution and team- 
work. 

The University of Maryland has expanded 
at an extraordinary pace. The total operat- 
ing budget for next year will be almost one 
hundred million dollars. (In any place ex- 
cept Washington, D.C., that would seem to be 
& lot of money.) Twenty years ago the total 
operating budget of the University was ap- 
proximately five million dollars, The capital 
appropriations for the University for 1966-67, 
recently approved by the General Assembly, 
amount to $14,629,800. Ten years ago the 
capital appropriation was $1,654,480. While 
I realize that money isn’t everything, it surely 
makes life easier forme. To a very consider- 
able extent it determines the quality of the 
University. 

The enrollment on this campus last semes- 
ter was 26,322. The summer enrollment was 
7,184. In Baltimore, the enrollment was 
about three thousand. The evening enroll- 
ment stateside was 8,743, and overseas the 
enrollment was 13,748. During this year the 
University will enroll for credit between sixty 
and seventy thousand individuals, and will 
accommodate thousands more who attend 
conferences, institutes and miscellaneous 
short courses. I do not mention these im- 
pressive figures to boast of quantity, but 
rather to show the important role of the 
University in the effort to make education 
available to all who can qualify. Despite the 
heavy load imposed by mounting enroll- 
ments, the University, in my opinion, is in 
good condition, financially and academically. 
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You know, perhaps better than I, that con- 
ditions are not perfect and that we dare not 
be complacent. During the past two years 
the University has undergone a self-evalua- 
tion of many of its programs and has had 
the benefit of evaluations from outside visi- 
tors representing several associations. Gen- 
erally, the reports have been favorable and 
encouraging. There has been a confirmation 
of our prejudgment that some departments 
and colleges are stronger than others and 
that more attention should be directed to 
certain places, although unevenness in a uni- 
versity can never be eliminated. There is 
general agreement on the need for continu- 
ous study of the curriculum and, of course, 
for more financial support. As usual, there 
was too little attention to the educational 
experiences of the freshmen and sophomores 
who, on our large campuses, haye had a 
pretty Spartan existence. As a result of the 
self-studies and evaluations, we know more 
about ourselves and, hopefully, we shall pro- 
ceed more intelligently and perform more 
efficiently as we go into the future. The 
challenge is to improve our position. 


CRITICAL DECADE 


In my judgment, the next decade will be a 
critical one in higher education and espe- 
cially for the universities. The long dis- 
cussed proposition that a college education 
should be accessible to all who are qualified 
is becoming a reality. The demand for more 
post-high school education will be intensi- 
fied at a time when the universities are try- 
ing to raise their admission requirements. 
Obviously, vital decisions must take into 
consideration the welfare of the individual 
and the status of other segments of higher 
education. While decisions will not be easily 
made, they cannot disregard the fact that 
unless individual differences are recognized 
the advent of universal higher education will 
reduce quality. In addition to the prob- 
lems of enrollment and distribution of stu- 
dents, other issues related to growth and 
change will require attention. 

The University of Maryland will continue 
to serve as many as it can accommodate ade- 
quately. I have learned that establishing a 
maximum number is a useless sort of exer- 
cise. After passing the previously proposed 
figure of 25,000, we are now talking about an 
upper limit of 40,000. This limitation 
should be kept, but it will require a policy 
decision and careful planning. It should 
not be kept, however, at the expense of stu- 
dents who are qualified to do college work, 
and it should not penalize students who are 
interested in a program provided only by the 
University. The further development of the 
University (including the new campus in 
Baltimore County), the expansion of the 
state colleges and the rapid growth of the 
community colleges, may provide the facili- 
ties and the programs required by the public 
institutions for the college population. If it 
does not, then the University should consider 
additional branches. 

SYSTEM ESSENTIAL 

To take care of the needs of Maryland 
youth and a desirable number of students 
from other states and from foreign countries, 
a system of higher education is essential. 
This system must be a “consciously coordi- 
nated organization” of the three segments 
of public higher education: the community 
colleges, the state colleges and the univer- 
sity. Admission requirements should be 
established which are clearly defined and 
which will enable most of the high school 
graduates to pursue some kind of post-high 
school education. These requirements may 
change from time to time, with the develop- 
ment of the physical facilities and educa- 
tional programs, but they should always be 
set to provide opportunity and facilitate the 
movement of students. 
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The importance of educational opportunity 
in a democracy where technical and social 
advancement has reached a high level can- 
not be over emphasized—unless responsi- 
bility is ignored. The clamor for conditions 
which will enable the individual to go as 
far as he is capable of going is getting louder 
and louder. The American commitment 
to an egalitarian society cannot be with- 
drawn. The movement toward civil rights, 
social refinement and economic betterment 
will never be stopped. While nothing can 
provide equal capacity, education is the only 
way to satisfy the insatiable appetite for as 
much learning and training (particularly 
the latter) as the individual can take. Un- 
less this is provided, the relatively quiet rev- 
olution of today will become a violent revo- 
lution tomorrow. There is no back; 
we can only hope for orderly evolution. The 
individual demands fair play, and society re- 
quires it. Consequently, it is incumbent 
upon the educational institutions and forces 
to keep the doors open so that all can proceed 
toward their chosen destinations as far as 
ability will permit. This is the crucial prob- 
lem in higher education. 


AT THE APEX 


The University, at the apex of the educa- 
tional structure, is obligated to assume lead- 
ership. To lead effectively it must have its 
own house in order. The primary question 
is whom will the University serve? In 
to arrive at reasonable predictive criteria for 
success in the University of Maryland, the 
faculty, administration and Board of Re- 
gents are considering many complex factors, 
including those related to present educa- 
tional opportunity. The University will 
probably announce a change in admission re- 
quirements within a year and should put 
them into effect within two or three years. It 
must also consider requirements for transfer 
students, especially those from the junior 
colleges of Maryland. Furthermore, attention 
should be given to the graduate school so 
that future growth will be as orderly as 
possible and characterized by quality. Aca- 
demic requirements of the University will 
change as the educational structure in Mary- 
land grows and develops, but they should 
always be related to student welfare. 

The Catonsville campus, opening next Sep- 
tember in finished or unfinished buildings, 
will take some of the pressure off the College 
Park operation. It will be pushed vigorously 
and moved into a multi-program institution 
as rapidly as enrollment and facilities per- 
mit. The Governor and the General Assem- 
bly have given it a top priority so that it may 
provide help in accommodating those who 
are qualified and who desire to enter the 
University. It will not attempt to duplicate 
all of the existing programs, e.g., agriculture, 
home economics, and engineering, but it will 
expand its offerings as enrollment increases 
and will become a center for graduate educa- 
tion in the Baltimore area, This major fa- 
cility will not be bound by all of the tradi- 
tions, practices, procedures, prejudices and 
vested interests at College Park, and it is 
hoped that through innovation and experi- 
mentation ways will be found to improve all 
of its activities. The opening and develop- 
ment of UMBC will cause the percentage of 
high school graduates entering from the Bal- 
timore area to increase, and with the pro- 
posed building of self-supporting dormitories, 
it will become, within ten years, an institu- 
tion of more than ten thousand students en- 
thusiastically cheering their teams to victory 
against the University of Maryland at Col- 
lege Park. 

In Baltimore City, major changes will be 
made within the next five years, and by 1975 
the enrollment will have doubled in several 
a the professional schools. The University 

is beginning a large buillding program for the 
benefit of the colleges of Medicine, Dentistry 
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Nursing, Pharmacy, Law, and Social Work 
and the University Hospital. These profes- 
sional schools provide most of the services 
for Maryland in their respective fields, and 
they will expand in proportion to the needs 
of the State. Within ten years the campus 
‘will be transformed as approximately $40,- 
000,000 will be spent for new and improved 
facilities. 

I have indicated that physical facilities for 
the increasing number of students, though 
they may not be in good time nor fully ade- 
quate to satisfy all requirements and all pro- 
fessors, will be provided in some form. But, 
while bricks and mortar are important, they 
are not my major concern about the future. 
The elements of greater concern which are 
more uncertain and, in some respects, less 
tangible, are undergraduate teaching, meet- 
ing the competition for personnel, freedom on 
the campus, and institutional, autonomy. 
These elements, in large measure, will deter- 
mine the status of the University of Mary- 
land ten years hence, 

The plight of the undergraduate is a con- 
cern of many critics and educational ob- 
servers. John Gardner, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, says that “We must 
restore the status of teaching.” He says 
that teaching of undergraduates “is being 
slighted today.” Many other writers, mostly 
outside of the colleges and universities, have 
expressed the same judgment. They have a 
point, but it is not as strong as they think. 
Research in the universities has grown and 
has attracted the spotlight, but it has not 
necessarily damaged teaching. In many in- 
stances, probably the majority, it has im- 
proved teaching; and there is plenty of evi- 
dence that departments strong in research 
are the strongest in teaching undergraduates. 
And there is no conclusive evidence that 
teaching in universities is inferior to that 
in small or medium sized colleges. 


STATUS SHAKY 


The status of teaching is a little shaky 
because it has not been given sufficient 
weight in the advancement of the faculty 
member, and it may be seriously weakened 
if there is no consciously developed plan 
to identify effectiveness. Certainly, teach- 
ing needs attention, and it is a proper con- 
cern of serious-minded students. In. the 
University of Maryland there are many large 
classes for freshmen and sophomores. It is 
in the lower division that teaching may 
suffer—and I think that this is our weak- 
ness. ‘Teaching assistants in some depart- 
ments are not given adequate supervision, 
and at least a few of them (and occasionally 
others) still start their courses by impressing 
on students how many are going to fail and 
how difficult the course will be. This is in- 
excusable. They should be examining their 
own effectiveness in an effort to help as many 
as possible to pass without lowering stand- 
ards. This applies to all of us. If the Uni- 
versity is interested, as it should be, in 
doing everything possible for freshmen and 
sophomores—the most difficult years—then 
it should consider the feasibility: of some 
changes. I suggest that certain departments 
could experiment with more independent 
study by upper classmen, thereby allowing 
more time for teaching and supervising the 
lower group. In selected disciplines. class 
hours might well be reduced for the juniors, 
seniors and graduate students, for there is 
nothing sacred about meeting three or four 
hours a week. Whatever the best approach, 
the faculty and the administration should 
focus attention on that segment of the un- 
dergraduate division which is in need of the 
best instruction. 
is a departmental problem the resolution of 
it demands a recognition of the status of 
teaching and an extraordinary devotion to 
the welfare of the least experienced students. 

A second element in the character and 
reputation of the University is the appoint- 


While in the main this ` 
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ment and retention of faculty and staff. 
During the past ten years substantial im- 
provement has been made, but our relative 
position has not been appreciably bettered. 
Now advancement has become even more dif- 
ficult; all universities and colleges are striv- 
ing for excellence. In order to move ahead 
of others, the pace must be even faster than 
it has been. To cope with the situation, the 
University must be more discriminating in 
appointments and promotions. Merit will 
have to be recognized and the market for 
professors will have to be considered. The 
University will require more funds for the 
entire faculty and staff but, if it is to achieve 
notable distinction in the academic world, 
it will have to meet the competition for the 
relatively few professors who are truly dis- 
tinguished. Making judgments in this mat- 
ter will require the wisdom of Solomon and 
the courage of Daniel. 

Whatever amount of money may be avail- 
able and however it may be used will be of 
little value in the development of a great 
university unless freedom of inquiry and dis- 
cussion are preserved. The underlying pur- 
pose of a university is to pursue the truth 
wherever it may lead. In order to do that 
the faculty must be free to discuss any topic 
and to search for information wherever it 
may be. While the students have not quali- 
fied for the same latitude of freedom, they 
should be guaranteed the right to learn 
about all issues. But even in this en- 
lightened age there are efforts to cir- 
cumscribe the research and teaching of uni- 
versities, and I expect that it will continue. 
Even while the government is seeking to 
find ways to improve relations with all peo- 
ples, there are recurrent movements to erect 
walls against some of them so far as univer- 
sity campuses are concerned. Those who 
advocate restriction presume to protect the 
“tender” minds of youth, but either they 
are misinformed about youth or they do 
not understand the futility of artificial bar- 
riers, To prevent the erection of barriers 
to knowledge and to the advancement of 
the universities there will have to be con- 
tinuing vigilance. For if in today’s academic 
climate undue restrictions are imposed upon 
a particular university, they will not only 
impair progress but they will surely ruin the 
institution, 

I hasten to add at this point that freedom 
is never absolute and should be exercised 
with responsibility and with due regard to 
the feeling of external forces. Academic 
freedom is predicated upon professional 
competence and it depends, to some extent, 
upon good judgment. To flaunt personal 
convictions solely to attract attention, or to 
create a disturbance, would seem to be con- 
trary to the best interest of the teaching 
profession. With respect to the issue of 
speakers on the campus, it would seem to be 
unwise. to invite just anybody simply to 
prove that freedom does exist. There should 
be an educational purpose. The campus 
should not be a platform for fools or indi- 
viduals who advocate the overthrow of the 
government by physical force. The proper 
exercise of freedom requires an educated cit- 
izenry, conscious of the need to preserve 
fundamental rights and sensitive to the 
many factors which should determine ac- 
tion. The University, in guarding its free- 
dom, should strive to inculcate a sense of 
responsibility in all who. come ‘under its 
guidance. 

AUTONOMY NEEDED 

Finally, the future welfare of the Univer- 
sity depends upon the maintenance and 
strengthening of institutional autonomy. 
In a complex structure engaged in teaching, 


research and service, and depending for its 
freedom 


soundness and vigor on academic 

and an atmosphere in’ which discussion and 
inquiry may proceed without fear or suspi- 
cion, the power of management must be in 
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the hands of a board of laymen whose in- 
tegrity cannot be compromised by politics or 
special interests. In the first place, the 
University cannot operate efficiently without 
the power of management; and, in the sec- 
ond place, the purpose of the University 
would be endangered if it were constantly 
subjected to pressure from the outside. Ob- 
viously, & public institution cannot be com- 
pletely independent of the people’s rep- 
resentatives. The governing board, the 
administration and the faculty must operate 
within funds appropriated by the state, and 
they must be accountable for their man- 
agement and activities. The University of 
Maryland does not seek independence from 
responsible state officials and representa- 
tives, nor does it seek to avoid a soundly 
conceived coordination of higher education. 
It does seek to retain that degree of inde- 
pendence which will facilitate operation and 
insure the maintenance of a first class insti- 
tution. There is a tendency, often of good 
intention, to invade the power of manage- 
ment and thereby erode that autonomy so 
essential to a university of high quality. 
Your welfare and the welfare of generations 
to come demands a strong protection of the 
University’s unique position in the frame- 
work of state government and among state 
institutions, 
FUTURE GOAL 


The University of Maryland is moving to- 
ward educational eminence. The goal for 
the future has not changed. The University 
seeks the approval of its students, the grati- 
tude of parents, and the acclaim of the aca- 
demic world. The first concern should be 
teaching, both undergraduate and graduate. 
Research, as an integral part of the educa- 
tional pattern, will be encouraged and sup- 
ported to the end that it will increase knowl- 
edge and enrich teaching and service. As 
a land-grant institution, with a long tradi- 
tion of service, and as the State’s only public 
university, the future will witness a closer, 
more extensive relationship with all parts of 
the social and economic structure. 

From time to time, we should remind our- 
selves that we cannot do everything nor can 
we be everything to everybody. But, this re- 
minder should not be made to reduce our 
efforts. It should be made only to help all 
of us take the high road to greater institu- 
tional and individual achievement. 


COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF LOS 
ANGELES SUPPORTS USE OF 
HIGHWAY TRUST FUNDS FOR 
MASS TRANSIT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
city of Los Angeles has long been con- 
sidered the freeway capital of the world. 
In recent years, however, the residents 
of Los Angeles have come more and more 
to realize that roads alone are not an 
adequate solution to the urban transit 
problem, 

Last spring, the council of the city of 
Los Angeles officially adopted a resolu- 
tion urging Congress to enact S, 2339. 
This bill, which I introduced as a com- 
panion to a bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, in the 
House, would authorize moneys in the 
highway trust fund to be used, at the 
option of the Governor of each State, to 
construct rapid transit systems in urban 


areas. 

The city council points out: 

In view of the pressing needs for revenue 
at the local level and mounting evidence that 
the movement of people within an urban 
area involves a coordinated system of free- 
ways, local streets, bus lines, and a rapid 
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transit system, it seems appropriate that a 
portion of the gasoline tax now paid by local 
users to the federal government should be 
appropriated to the development of an ade- 
quate area-wide transportation system. 

The Council “endorse[s] in principle the 
possible diversion and allocation of a por- 
tion of Federal Aid Highway Trust Funds to 
other purposes only after the presently con- 
stituted system of Federal Interstate and 
Defense Highway Program is completed, 
which is scheduled for completion by 1972.” 


I deeply appreciate the support and 
interest of the City Council of Los Ange- 
les. It realizes, perhaps, better than 
most cities the desirability of a balanced 
transportation system. 

I ask unanimous consent that their 
resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 


Orry or Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
April 26, 1966. 


URBAN Mass TRANSPORTATION 


Senator JOsEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, Room 6241, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I hereby certify that the attached State, 
County and Federal Affairs Committee report 
was adopted by the Council of the City of 
Los Angeles at its meeting held April 26, 1966. 

WALTER C. THIEL, 
City Clerk. 
By RICHARD H. BOWERS, 
Deputy. 


STATE, COUNTY, AND FEDERAL AFFAIRS 


During the First Session of the 89th Con- 
gress, Senator JoseP D. Typrnes of Mary- 
land introduced SB 2339 which would permit 
a state to elect to use federal funds from 
the Highway Trust Fund for their purpose of 
urban mass transportation. Several identi- 
cal or similar bills were also introduced in 
the House of Representatives including H 
10126 (BryeHam), H 10170 (Assey), H 10171 
(FPaRBSTEIN) , H 10172 (Hatrern), and H 10765 
(Hewstosxr1). Senator Typrnes’ bill was re- 
ferred to the Senate Public Works Committee 
and the House bills were referred to the 
House Public Works Committee where they 
all await further action. In the Second Ses- 
sion, Representative THomas REES of Los 
Angeles has introduced a measure, H 12934 
which is substantially the same as the Sena- 
tor TypINGs’ measure. 

The Tydings bill and similar measures 
would authorize an appropriation to the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator 
from the Highway Trust Fund of the Federal 
Government for the use of each state for 
urban mass transportation purposes. The 
Governor of a state could elect to have all 
or part of one or more of a state’s Federal 
Highway Aid apportionment for a fiscal year 
made available to the HHFA for making these 
grants for urban mass transportation pur- 
poses during that fiscal year to the appropri- 
ate public body or local agency of the state 
in accordance with provisions of Section 3 
of the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964. If the amount of funds made available 
to HHFA under this provision is not ex- 
pended or obligated in the fiscal year in 
which apportioned, the balance remaining at 
the end of the year would not be available 
for urban mass transportation but would be 
added to the amount appropriated to the 
states’ Federal Aid Highway Funds in a suc- 
ceeding fiscal year on a proportional basis. 

In view of the pressing needs for revenue 
at the local level and mounting evidence that 
the movement of people within an urban 
area involves a coordinated system of free- 
ways, local streets, bus lines, and a rapid 
transit system, it seems appropriate that a 
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portion of the gasoline tax now paid by local 
users to the federal government should be 
appropriated to the development of an ade- 
quate area-wide transportation system. 

Your Committee therefore recommends 
that the Council endorse in principle the 
possible diversion and allocation of a portion 
of Federal Aid Highway Trust Funds to other 
purposes only after the presently constituted 
system. of Federal Interstate and Defense 
Highway Program is completed, which is 
scheduled for completion by 1972. 

We further recommend that the City Clerk 
in cooperation with the Chief Legislative 
Analyst and the Chief Legislative Represent- 
ative be instructed to advise the authors of 
the bills above referred to, the Chairman of 
the Senate and House Public Works Com- 
mittees, as well as the two Senators and 
members of the Congressional delegation 
from the State of California of the position 
of the Council in this matter. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STATE, COUNTY AND FEDERAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE. 


ARTHUR KROCK 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
is with very deep regret that I noted the 
retirement of Arthur Krock from the 
editorial staff of the New York Times. 

Able, articulate, with an extraordinary 
capacity to package much wisdom in a 
few words, Mr. Krock was more than 
that. He was a friend in the best sense 
of the word and he will be sorely missed 
by all of us who knew him, and because 
of his basic integrity, had great respect 
and affection for him. 


NEW DIRECTIONS IN MENTAL 
HEALTH 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, last 
Friday and Saturday at Yale University 
we dedicated the new Connecticut Mental 
Health Center. The high point of the 2- 
day ceremony was the speech given Fri- 
day evening by Under Secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Wilbur J. Cohen. 

I had the privilege of introducing my 
good friend and former colleague to the 
distinguished audience in New Haven, 
and I ask unanimous consent that both 
my introductory remarks and Secretary 
Cohen’s speech be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the introduc- 
tion and speech were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR ABRAHAM RIBICOFF 

INTRODUCING WILBUR J. COHEN, UNDER 

SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 

WELFARE 

They say that a social security expert is a 
man who knows Wilbur Cohen’s telephone 
number. 

Well. all I can say is that I had that num- 
ber when I was named Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. President Kennedy 
gave it to me. He gave me many others too. 
But Professor Cohen’s was the one I used 
and I never have been sorry. 

I still have that telephone number, by the 
way. I don’t know if this makes me a social 
security expert or not. But I do know that 
it has added a great, great deal—of factual 
knowledge, of creative talent, and of plain 
hard work and accomplishment—to the 
record of the Administrations of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. 
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I have known many outstanding officials 
during my years of public life. But I have 
never worked with a man of more ability, 
more understanding, and more old-fashioned 
strength of character than Wilbur Cohen. 

I was delighted, then, when I had the 
chance to extend an invitation to one of my 
favorite people to speak at the formal dedi- 
cation ceremonies of one of my favorite proj- 
ects—the Connecticut Mental Health Center. 

I have had the dream of a Connecticut 
Mental Health Center for many years. One 
of the joys of public service is seeing such 
dreams translated into constructive reality. 

Our state, and this university have a proud 
record of pioneering accomplishment in the 
field of human service. The new Center 
will now add to this record. In Washing- 
ton, we will all watch the progress of the 
Federal-State-private partnership here at the 
Center with interest, It will, of course, be 
productive. I would hope it would be that, 
and more. I would hope you will initiate 
programs so fine, so creative, so ingenious, 
that the people of all the nation will turn 
to this Center as a model. 

This should be particularly true in the 
field of child care and treatment. This is 
surely the biggest challenge confronting the 
psychiatrists and their professional—and 
non-professional—allies today, as Secretary 
Cohen will agree. We are hoping for sug- 
gestions from the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Health of Children, set up under legis- 
lation I was proud to sponsor. But we look 
for answers from all of you, as you work out 
your problems here, as well. 

All this may seem far from my assigned 
task, the introduction of Under Secretary 
Cohen, But it isn’t. For he is an expert 
at spotting the creative constructive idea, 
and translating it into nationwide reality 
through the legislative process. 

I know him well. But to check up on 
myself, I asked the Library of Congress to 
send me any feature articles on him pub- 
lished in the last years. They found ex- 
actly one, dated August 22, 1960. 

Now Secretary Cohen may have a passion 
for anonymity, or a lot of newspapermen 
may be foolish. Anyway—many Americans 
don’t know much about one of their most 
serious and effective public servants. 

At any rate, here are the bare facts, ex- 
cerpted from the bare biographical sketch he 
sends out, 

Wilbur J. Cohen was appointed Under Sec- 
retary for Health, Education, and Welfare on 
June 1, 1965. Before that I drafted him— 
as I have told you—as Assistant Secretary 
for Legislation. 

He is on leave as Professor of Public Wel- 
fare Administration at the University of 
Michigan where he taught from 1956 to 1961. 
He was Chairman of President Kennedy’s 
Task Force on Health and Social Security in 
1960. He was the research assistant to the 
Executive Director of President Roosevelt's 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Security 
from 1934 to 1935 which drafted the original 
Social Security Act. He has been intimately 
connected with all of the legislative develop- 
ments in the social security and public as- 
sistance programs since 1934 and has been 
closely associated with the recent medicare, 
medical school, and education legislation. 
(That is an understatement.) 

Mr. Cohen was born in Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1913. He is married to Eloise Bittel 
of Ingram, Texas, and is the father of three 
sons. He graduated from the University of 
Wisconsin in economics in 1934 and also re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
in 1966. He is the author of several books 
and many articles in the social security, 
health and welfare field and is a recipient 
of a number of awards for distinguished 
service in health, education, and welfare. 

Between the dull lines of that piece of 
mimeographing lurks an outstanding Amer- 
ican and a great guy—Wilbur Cohen. 
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New DIRECTIONS IN MENTAL HEALTH 


(By Wilbur J. Cohen, Under Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

For every one of us here this evening, the 
dedication of the Connecticut Mental Health 
Center is a very happy and exciting occasion. 
This center is tangible proof that the con- 
cept of community-based mental health serv- 
ices is becoming a functioning reality across 
the land. 

First, this evening, I would like to review 
some of the thinking and some of the events 
that made it possible to develop this center. 
Senator Rzstcorr has played one of the lead- 
ing roles, both onstage and backstage, in 
securing legislation to provide health serv- 
ices—including mental health services—not 
only for the people of this State but for the 
entire Nation, 

He has served the people of Connecticut 
and the entire country in many ways. He 
has never ceased to work for the health and 
welfare of the people. 

This was true during his years as Governor 
of this State, and I can testify personally 
that it was certainly true when he served as 
the first Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in President Kennedy’s Cabinet. 

Since that time, the voice of Senator RIBI- 
corr addressing the United States Senate, 
has been heard across the country as he 
fought and worked for health legislation— 
particularly to provide treatment for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 
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The delivery of health services to all Ameri- 
cans can be successfully achieved only 
through a partnership of local, State, and 
Federal Governments with various groups 
within the private sector of the community. 

The Connecticut Mental Health Center is 
proof of this. It represents a three-way part- 
nership among State, Federal, and the private 
sector. 

The State of Connecticut has invested $4 
million in this center; the Federal Govern- 
ment's support—through the Hill-Burton Act 
and the Federal Research Facilities Program 
totals approximately $900,000; and Yale Uni- 
versity, as a privately endowed institution, 
has contributed $100,000. 

Yale’s contribution goes beyond the estab- 
lishment of this center. The considerable 
talents of the Department of Psychiatry of 
its Medical School will guarantee its innova- 
tive operation, under the direction of the able 
Chairman of that department, Dr. Frederick 
C. Redlich. 

Located as it is, within the structure of 
Yale University, the Connecticut Mental 
Health Center can surely be developed as one 
of the models for the Nation. 

And certainly, here at Yale, it should be- 
come a matter of daily practice that the 
results of research are used immediately in 
treating patients in the center. This direct 
application of research knowledge is a goal 
emphasized continuously by President John- 
son and his Administration and one that can 
be demonstrated here. 

Teaching, in the context of this new pro- 
gram, presents a tremendous challenge to 
university medical schools and departments 
of psychiatry. 

The university medical centers can provide 
an adequate research and educational frame- 
work to prepare the physician—in whatever 
specialty—for his new role in society. Such 
students would be prepared to improve the 
quality of living for entire communities 
within our population. 

11 


In the past few years we have witnessed a 
revolutionary change in thinking about, and 
doing something about the problems of men- 
tal roblems that have been with 
mankind since the beginning of time. But 
the significant factor is that we are now 
doing something about them—in a person- 
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alized, humanized way. We have begun to 
Wage a war on mental illness. 

What sparked this phase of the war was 
the report of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Illness and Mental Health which was pub- 
lished in 1961. The report, “Action for Men- 
tal Health,” spoke for people who could not 
speak for themselves—the mentally ill, emo- 
tionally disturbed and deeply confused peo- 
ple among us. 

As the result of that report the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, un- 
der the leadership of Dr. Robert Felix, then 
Director of the National Institute of Mental 
Health and “Bo” Jones, the Assistant to Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, developed the details for the 
national mental health program, 

With the strong support of President Ken- 
nedy, Senator HL and Congressman HARRIS, 
the Community Mental Health Centers Act of 
1963 was enacted authorizing a Federal pro- 
gram to assist States and communities in 
the construction of community health cen- 
ters. The Senate version of the bill included 
funds for staffing of the centers. But the 
House opposed this provision and it was 
dropped from the final 1963 bill. But in 1965, 
the staffing grants were enacted under legis- 
lation proposed by President Johnson. The 
two laws authorize Federal funds totaling 
$375 million. 

As of June 30, 1966, Federal grants totaling 
$57 million had been made for the construc- 
tion and/or staffing of 128 new centers in 42 
states, Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia., They will provide services for some 
22 million Americans, These centers are 
truly a revolutionary new concept in the 
field of mental health. They have ushered in 
a new era in the care of the mentally ill—a 
shift from custodial care and quarantine in- 
stitutions set apart from communities to a 
new emphasis on prevention and community 
centered treatment and rehabilitation. 

Federal funds were provided to support 
comprehensive mental health planning in 
every State. And programs were initiated to 
improve treatment in State mental hospitals 
and to upgrade the skills of nonprofessional 
aides who provide most of the daily care to 
mental hospital patients. 

Through the National Institute of Mental 
Health support is being given to programs to 
train the core mental health professions— 
psychiatrists, psychologists, nurses, and psy- 
chiatric social workers. 

Research programs have been extended and 
expanded. There is a determined effort to 
find knowledge of the causes, treatment and 
prevention of mental illness. 

But in addition to these new Federal pro- 
grams and increased financial support, there 
are other indications of changes in think- 
ing about and coping with the problem of 
mental illness. 

There is growing recognition that the 
problems of mental illness are complex. A 
single solution does not suffice. We are in- 
creasingly concerned with the totality of 
man—his physical well-being as well as his 
mental and social well-being. 

Health and welfare can no longer be con- 
sidered separately because the two are most 
often intertwined. Many of the new pro- 
grams that have been established are con- 
cerned with both health and welfare services. 
A colleague of mine, Professor Darwin Pal- 
miere of the University of Michigan, has 
termed these programs “healfare.” 

We are assuming our responsibility to 
think about the wholeness of each man 
and the interrelatedness of his wants, needs 
and aspirations. And to carry out our re- 
sponsibility we are attempting to coordi- 
nate the programs dealing with his needs— 
for income, housing, employment, education, 
health care, and recreation. 

The National Institute of Mental Health, 
under the able leadership of Dr. Stanley 
Yolles, is expanding its program activities 
in an effort to clarify the relationship of 
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social and environmental problems to the 
mental health of the population. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
has asked more than 200 ed in- 
dividuals from the academic and scientific 
communities—as well as State mental 
health program officials and representatives 
of various private and voluntary agencies— 
to meet during October as members of 13 
ad hoc Committees. 

The meetings are intended to help crystal- 
lize programs of the Institute under its new 
administrative reorganization, the first major 
realignment of program responsibility since 
the National Institute of Mental Health was 
established in 1949. 

One of the ad hoc Committees, the one on 
Metropolitan Problems, will discuss the whole 
urban condition as it relates to mental 
health. A universal cry of our day is that 
we don’t know what is actually happening 
in the cities’ social systems. 

The mental health field has some obliga- 
tion to push for coordination of social sery- 
ices as an ostensibly sensible goal. Also the 
Committee will help to stimulate broadscale 
research into the full character of urban life. 

This is extremely important when we real- 
ize that nearly every important public de- 
cision that basically affects the public’s 
mental health is made through the political 
process and is shaped by planners in the 
fields outside of the health, welfare or edu- 
cational areas. For example, those who plan 
for urban renewal, economic development, 
transportation system design and public 
housing. 

These discussions, therefore, will be based 
on the belief that planning for mental health 
and planning for physical environment must 
be integral parts of planning for people. 

In addition to its concerns about crime, 
delinquency, alcoholism, drug abuse, the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health will also 
study the mental health implications of pov- 
erty—with its chronic stresses—family break- 
downs, divorce; of the work environment, 
where automation causes changing job re- 
quirements and increased leisure time. 

There are other indications of changes in 
our thinking about mental illness. A recent 
decision of the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia in the 
case of Catherine Lake vs. Dale C. Cameron 
(No. 18809 decided May 19, 1966), is a sig- 
nificant indication of the movement for more 
humane, effective and specific methods for 
assisting and treating the aged. And it also 
points up the need for finding alternative 
methods of care. The Court, through the 
distinguished Chief Judge, David L. Bazelon, 
found that a mentally ill aged person unable 
to care adequately for herself but of no 
danger to anyone else cannot be involuntarily 
hospitalized in a mental hospital without 
full exploration of all possible other alter- 
natives available for her care and treatment 
in the community. The Court made it quite 
clear that the old methods of treatment of 
the aged should no longer be acceptable. 

The 1965 Amendments to the Social Secur- 
ity Act, which established Medicare and 
Medicaid (Title XIX) and amended the Pub- 
lic Assistance provisions of the Act, opened 
up many new avenues for the care of the 
mentally ill. 

Under the Medicare program, many of the 
aged will now be able to get the medical and 
psychiatric care that they could not afford in 
the past. Payments may be made for in- 
patient or outpatient psychiatric care under 
certain conditions. Medicare will also con- 
tribute to improved standards of care of the 
aged in mental hospitals and nursing homes 
and encourage the use of alternative methods 
of care. i 

Title XIX, the new Medical Assistance pro- 
gram, authorized increased Federal grants to 
the States to help them provide medical care 
for persons with low incomes in all age 
groups. The intent of this new program is 
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to develop a program of comprehensive, high 
quality health care for the medically needy. 

The medical services provided may be as 
broad as the States wish to make them but 
they must include inpatient, outpatient hos- 
pital services, physicians’ services, skilled 
nursing home services, and laboratory and 
X-ray services. The largest group who could 
benefit from the program are children under 
age 21. Under these provisions all medi- 
cally needy children can be assured full com- 
prehensive medical care, if the State imple- 
ments the Federal provisions. 

Sponsored by Senator RUSSELL LONG, a sig- 
nificant—but often overlooked—provision of 
the new title XIX and of an amendment to 
Title I (the public assistance provisions of 
the Act) directly benefits people aged 65 
and over who are in mental institutions. 
Under the new law, Federal payments may 
be made to States for cash assistance pay- 
ments or for medical care for such persons. 
As a condition for receiving the payments, a 
State must develop alternatives to institu- 
tional care and must be making satisfactory 
progress in developing comprehensive mental 
health programs, including establishment of 
community mental health centers. 

Some 13 States have included aged mental 
patients under their Title XIX programs. 
However, many of the States, Connecticut 
among them—have not taken advantage of 
these important provisions. I hope that 
Connecticut will be able to do so soon. 

Nevertheless, we are making progress in 
the field of mental health and within recent 
years a dramatic breakthrough in mental 
illness has occurred. During the past year, 
more progress was made against mental ill- 
ness than in any of the past 20 years. 

The number of patients in State mental 
hospitals was reduced by 15,000—the largest 
annual reduction since 1955. 

Over a 10-year period, the number of pa- 
tients in State hospitals has dropped from a 
high of 558,000 in 1955 to the current low 
of 475,000 at the end of 1965. This overall 
reduction of 83,000 resident patients in the 
short span of a decade has saved the States 
an estimated $2 billion in patient care costs 
and $4 billion in capital construction costs 
over that period of time. 

There is general agreement that two major 
developments have contributed to this un- 
precedented reduction in the number of hos- 
pitalized patients—the widespread use of 
psychoactive drugs and the doubling of psy- 
chiatric personnel available for treating pa- 
tients in these institutions. 

As a Nation we are spending a total of 
about $40 billion annually on all aspects of 
medical care, and of this about $2.8 billion 
is for mental health services. Yet, there are 
many who need treatment and who are not 
getting it. It has been estimated that one 
person in ten will need professional psychi- 
atric help sometime during his lifetime. Un- 
fortunately certain groups including chil- 
dren, the poor, the uneducated, “the poor 
treatment risks”—have been neglected. We 
must step up our efforts to provide services 
for these people. This will take not just 
money but bold new ways of helping them. 
The challenge to the new community mental 
health centers is to design programs to reach 
these groups. 

ut 

Let us look specifically at one of these 
neglected groups—our Nation’s children. 

There are about 4 million children under 
age 14 who are in need of some kind of 
psychiatric help because of emotional prob- 
lems. About a half million to a million of 
these children are so seriously disturbed that 
they require immediate psychiatric help. 

The disturbing fact is that very few of 
these children are getting the treatment they 
need. Although close to 300,000 children 
were seen in outpatient psychiatric clinics 
in 1963, in most cases there were no facilities 
for the necessary prolonged treatment. 
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About 14,000 children are confined in State 
mental institutions. Both the admission 
rates and the resident population rates for 
children have increased at an accelerated 
pace during the last 10 years. For example, 
the number of boys between the ages 10 and 
14 in mental hospitals has increased almost 
sixfold. By 1973, we can expect a 116 per- 
cent increase in the number of children 
age 10-14 in mental hospitals. For older 
children (15-24) the number will increase 
about 70 percent. 

The toll taken by the major mental and 
emotional disorders is not restricted to the 
adult years. Among public mental hospital 
patients under eighteen, 43 percent were 
diagnosed as psychotic, 27 percent as re- 
tarded or suffering acute and chronic brain 
syndromes and the remainder as victims of 
a variety of personality disorders refiecting 
both constitutional deficiencies and environ- 
mental trauma. 

Despite the great need reflected in these 
figures, there are very few services available 
to these children. In many of the institu- 
tions where children are confined, there are 
no specialized units of care for them. Thus, 
they become lost in overcrowded, understaffed 
adult wards. Of the Nation’s some 1,800 
mental health clinics, less than one-fourth 
are child guidance clinics. In 15 States there 
are no residential treatment centers for chil- 
dren from low and middle income groups, 
and 24 States have no public facilities to 
care for them. 

There really is not a single community 
in the Nation which provides an acceptable 
standard of services for its mentally ill chil- 
dren, ranging from early intervention to 
social restoration in the home, school or 
community. 

These facts should spur us on to mobilize 
all of our resources for the year ahead—to 
provide the knowledge, techniques and serv- 
ices that are necessary to assure the well- 
being and mental health of our youth. 

In its 1961 report, the Joint Commission on 
Mental Illness and Mental Health said that 
it had not studied the special problems of 
mental illness in children and recommended 
that this be done. 

Senator Rrsicorr introduced a bill in the 
Senate providing for a panel of advisors to 
study the problems of children. The bill also 
proposed a Nation-wide program of services 
for children and would have established a 
program of Federal grants to develop com- 
munity services for emotionally disturbed 
children or children who were in danger of 
becoming emotionally disturbed. 

As a result of Senator RIBICOFF’S per- 
sistent efforts, the Joint Commission on 
Mental Health of Children was established 
as a part of the Medicare legislation of 1965. 
This Commission, funded by a grant of 
$500,000 from the National Institute of 
Mental Health, has begun a two-year task 
of assessing the needs for treatment of 
emotionally disturbed children and for pre- 
ventive mental health services. 

The Commission, which is made up of 
representatives of many different professions 
ranging from psychiatrists, educators, social 
workers and psychologists, under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Reginald Lourie, will direct 
an inter-disciplinary study of the mental 
health problems of children. 

When the Commission reports its findings 
and recommendations to the Congress, we 
are confident that the report will make fresh 
and innovative proposals for solving some 
of these problems. They are expected to pro- 
vide a sound basis for establishing com- 
munity mental health services to meet our 
children’s needs. 

Action, however, can be taken now in cer- 
tain areas to attack the problem of the 
mentally ill child. 

A vast opportunity to improve mental 
health services for children has been opened 
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up through Title XIX. Now children in 
low income families can be given psychiatric 
help, psychological testing and evaluation, 
and follow-up treatment. Connecticut is 
one of the States providing a full range of 
these services under its Title XIX program. 

The newly established community mental 
health centers can serve as the focal point 
for new approaches and to coordinate the 
services for children. 

They can experiment with new facilities, 
skills, new kinds of progressional personnel, 
new patterns in the development of greatly 
needed manpower, They can help provide 
the means to reach out to help children in 
their homes and schools. They can assist 
the traditional social systems in fostering 
the good development of children and come 
to the support of these institutions when 
healthy development goes astray. Consul- 
tative services can be made available through 
the centers to the people who come in daily 
contact with the children—public health 
nurses, physicians, pediatricians, teachers, 
settlement house workers, recreation work- 
ers, and the courts. The center can pro- 
vide training in basic health principles to 
these persons and encourage them to con- 
struct their programs in ways that will 
strengthen and promote the child’s mental 
health, as well as help them identify chil- 
dren with problems and engage them in re- 
habilitation and correction efforts. 
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One of the severest limitations on our na- 
tional effort is the health manpower short- 
age. The present shortages are expected to 
continue in health personnel categories. Ac- 
cording to a NIMH survey last year we will 
need between 120,000 and 125,000 profes- 
sionals in the major mental health disci- 
Plines by 1975. We have approximately 
ee of these professionals at the present 

e. 

In addition to increasing the supply of 
these people, as we have already begun to do 
under several programs which provide Fed- 
eral financial support for training in the 
health field, we must invent and create new 
solutions to the manpower shortage. We 
must explore the use of new types of per- 
sonnel and new approaches to the delivery 
of mental health services. We can no longer 
afford to ignore an untapped reservoir of 
manpower. 

We can make far more use of the nonpro- 
fessional aide—one who can bridge the social 
distance between the skilled professional and 
those who come for help. These people also 
can free the professional worker from 
routine tasks to do the work for which he 
was trained. 

Vital to the efforts to expand our Nation’s 
health manpower, is the Allied Health Pro- 
fessions Personnel Training Act of 1966, 
introduced by Senator HH, and Representa- 
tive Sraccers (S. 3102 and H.R. 13196). 
These bills would provide a three-year pro- 
gram of grants for the training of allied 
health personnel—such indispensable health 
workers as X-ray technicians, medical tech- 
nologists, dental hygienists and others. 

Construction and improvement grants 
patterned after those now available to the 
medical, dental and allied health professions, 
under the Health Professions Educational 
Assistance Act, and to nursing schools, under 
the Nurses Training Act, would be available 
for training centers. 

Traineeships assisting in the advanced 
training of allied health professionals to 
serve as teachers or administrators or, to 
serve in fields requiring specialized training, 
would be administered through grants to 
training centers. 

Funds would also be available for the de- 
velopment of new methods and techniques. 

The House of Representatives unanimously 
passed the Staggers bill on June 23, and we 
are hopeful that the Senate will take similar 
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action soon on the bill sponsored by Senator 
HILL, 

Passage of this legislation would help us 
meet the critical need for more trained 
specialists in the health field. 
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I see no limits to the effective and con- 
tinuing expansion of our public-private 
partnership in the development and delivery 
of health services in the next few years. 

These services must and should be com- 
munity-based and commuinty-operated, but 
State governments and the Federal Govern- 
ment are prepared to give a larger sharë of 
support to communities today and that sup- 
port will increase. 

Currently before the Congress, for example, 
is—the “Comprehensive Health Planning and 
Public Health Services Amendments of 1966,” 
also introduced by Senator HLL and Rep- 
resentative Sracoers (S. 3008 and H.R. 13197). 

This bill embodies a major health legisla- 
tion proposal made by President Johnson in 
his March 1 message to the Congress on 
health and legislation. 

This bill would add to and strengthen the 
capacity of States to provide public health 
services—including mental health services— 
in two ways: by emphasizing comprehensive 
health planning and by providing funds in 
such a way that health resources can be 
used flexibly and efficiently. The legisla- 
tion would provide the State and local health 
departments with Federal financial support 
to meet their responsibilities and provide the 
leadership and coordination that is urgently 
needed. 

You who are about to bring a program 
of mental health services into being in the 
Connecticut Mental Health Center will soon 
be able to begin an evaluation of the con- 
cept of the new national mental health pro- 
gram. Your experience will benefit all of 
the communities in Connecticut, in New 
England and, over the next few years, in 
many other parts of this Nation. 


MARGARET E, ADAMS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I de- 
sire to compliment Miss Margaret E. 
Adams, of Baltimore, for the fine job she 
is doing as president of the Maryland 
State Teachers Association, a highly im- 
portant organization in Maryland’s edu- 
cational system. Miss Adams is known 
as an excellent and persistent adminis- 
trator, and the MSTA is fortunate to 
have her services. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an article about Miss Adams 
published in the November-December 
1965 issue of the Maryland Teacher. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Meer Your MARYLAND STATE TEACHERS Asso- 
CIATION PRESIDENT 

Margaret E. Adams, MSTA’s president for 
1965-66, is a native of Baltimore, educated 
in the Baltimore schools, at Towson State 
College, Johns Hopkins University, and the 
University of Maryland. She is the second 
“President Adams” in the history of MSTA, 
the first, Mary A. Adams, also of Baltimore 
City, having served as president of the As- 
sociation in 1943. (There is some historical 
basis for assuming that “Adams” is a very 
good presidential name at whatever level of 
endeavor it may be found.) 

If past achievement is a criterion of future 
performance, there is a sound basis also for 
assuming that MSTA’s current President 
Adams will serve the Association well in her 
position of leadership. In her local associa- 
tion, the Public School Teachers Association 
of Baltimore City, Margaret has long been 
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known as a person who gets things done re- 
gardless of obstacles or discouragements. 
She served as secretary for PSTA for eight 
years, as chairman of the Constitution Re- 
vision Committee, and as chairman of the 
Membership Committee for three years. Her 
work with the Membership Committee was 
so effective that she was chosen as chair- 
man of the MSTA Membership Committee. 
In this position, she continued to show out- 
standing results in membership increases, 
with the result that she remained as MSTA’s 
Membership Chairman for three years, de- 
spite a long-standing Association policy of 
one-year terms for most committee chair- 
men. 

Miss Adams has also worked for many years 
with the Department of Elementary Teach- 
ers, an affiliated department of MSTA, serving 
as secretary and as president, and helping 
to build this department into one of the 
largest and most active units in the MSTA 
structure. Her experience in this field was 
recognized by her appointment to the Ar- 
rangements Committee which had the re- 
sponsibility for making arrangements for the 
Regional Conference of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers held in Annapolis a few 
years ago. 

Our new president has also had wide ex- 
perience in other areas of Association work, 
for she has been active in the Leadership 
Training programs on both the local and 
state levels, has often been a delegate to 
the MSTA Representative Assembly, and has 
attended TEPS Conferences as a state dele- 
gate. She served two years as a member- 
at-large to the MSTA Executive Board be- 
fore being elected second vice-president and 
then president. 

Margaret’s teaching career began in Prince 
George’s County, where she taught for three 
years before going back to school for addi- 
tional study. Following this, she began 
teaching music at the Arlington Elementary 
School in Baltimore City. She explained that 
this was a departmental set-up, known in 
those days as a “platoon” school, where, in 
addition to music, she also taught some 
subject classes—arithmetic, spelling, sci- 
ence—according to the need. 

After two years at Arlington, Miss Adams 
moved to the Waverly School, where she 
taught physical education and directed the 
Glee Club. “Those were the days of extray- 
aganzas,” she said, “and the Glee Club was 
involved in all of them.” When asked about 
other extra duties, she smiled and said, “I 
expect I’ve dabbled in every extra-curricular 
activity anybody could think of organizing 
in an elementary school—Junior Red Cross, 
Safety Patrol, Student Council, just as a 
sample.” 

Extra-curricular activities in school are 
not Miss Adams’ only “extras,” however, for 
her hobbies include music, sewing, garden- 
ing, cooking, and travel. “The basic prob- 
lem is that I don’t have enough time for 
any of them,” she said wistfully as she went 
on to say that her “specialty is trying out 
new recipes on guests” before adding them 
to her permanent file. 

Civic and community responsibilities are 
not taken lightly by this energetic woman, 
either, for she is a Past Matron of the Patter- 
son Chapter, Order of Eastern Star, an orga- 
nizer and first president of Alpha Delta 
Kappa, an honorary sorority for teachers, and 
a member of Phi Delta Gamma, an honorary 
academic fraternity at the University of 
Maryland. She is a member of the Third 
Lutheran Church in Baltimore, and, for many 
years, taught the Women’s Bible Class, and 
also sang in the choir. Part of her interest 
in music was developed during these years 
when she studied voice at the Peabody In- 
stitute. She was also the first president of 
the Towsontown Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, and is still a member of the 
Board of this organization. 
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For thirty years, Miss Adams spent her 
summers working as a playground supervisor 
for the Bureau of Recreation. 

In discussing her personal philosophy of 
education, Maggie, as she is known to her 
close friends, shows her deep concern for 
children: “We need to continue our efforts 
at meeting the individual needs of children 
at all levels—this means the teacher, the 
administrator, and those who work in special 
fields. I believe very strongly that the class- 
room teacher should be able to work more 
independently with children and not have 
to stick too rigidly with the course of study. 
We need a framework in which to operate, 
of course, but experienced classroom teachers 
should have the freedom to try new ideas. 
Particularly in the inner city schools, educa- 
tors have to be aware that the role of the 
school is different from the traditional one, 
and that the school must assume greater 
responsibility for the growth and develop- 
ment of these children as times goes on. I 
see the inner city school as an opportunity 
for teachers to do intensive missionary work.” 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3164) to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation’s war on 
poverty. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think 
we shall be able to propose a unanimous- 
consent agreement which will accom- 
modate all Senators and all views in 
respect to the pending measure. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a unanimous-consent request and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent request will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That, effective upon the comple- 
tion of the speech of the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouvry], during the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3164) to provide 
for continued progress in the Nation’s war 
on poverty, that debate on any amendment, 
motion, or appeal, except a motion to lay 
on the table, shall be limited to 1 hour, to 
be equally divided and controlled by the 
mover of any such amendment or motion 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLARK]: Provided, That in the event Senator 
CLARK is in favor of any such amendment or 
motion, the time in opposition thereto shall 
be controlled by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Javrrs] or some Senator designated by 
him: Provided further, That no amendment 
that is not germane to the provisions of the 
said bill shall be received (except the amend- 
ment No. 937 of the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower]. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 6 hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the said 
leaders, or either of them, may, from the 
time under their control on the passage of 
the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal and provided 
that quorum calls be exempted from the time 
allocated above. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 
Mr, JAVITS. I wish to make two 


points. First, I understand that the 
Senator from Montana will ask for a 
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short quorum call, to give Senators 
notice. 

Second, and more important, the order 
of procedure is to be a little different 
from that set forth in the unanimous- 
consent request. We hope that the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] will be 
able to use his time and bring the debate 
on his amendment to a conclusion; but 
then, free of the -unanimous-consent 
agreement, the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury] will speak, and then, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of his speech, the 
unanimous-consent agreement will take 
effect. 

Mr. CLARK. Under the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the speech of the 
Senator from Vermont will be excluded 
from the agreement. 

Mr. JAVITS. That is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Is there objection to the unanimous- 
consent agreement, as amended by the 
statement of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Texas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I have 
offered an amendment to the poverty bill 
which would increase membership on the 
U.S. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission from five to seven members. 

I do this, Mr. President, in the hope 
that the President will take the oppor- 
tunity presented to appoint to the two 
additional positions persons whose back- 
ground and knowledge evidences an 
understanding of the problems of minor- 
ity groups which, up to this time, have 
not been represented on the Commission. 

In my estimation, Americans of Latin- 
American heritage have not received 
proper representation on this Commis- 
sion whose duty it is to assure that all 
Americans are considered for hiring, fir- 
ing, and promotion on the basis of their 
ability and qualifications, without regard 
to race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 

It is my hope that by increasing the 
number of EEOC members, and by ap- 
pointing persons to the Commission who 
are intimately familiar with the unique 
employment problems of Americans of 
Latin heritage the EEOC will have an 
opportunity to explore the particular 
problems of racial groups much in need 
of their assistance, but up to this time, 
neglected. 

I believe experience has shown that a 
five-member EEOC is not large enough 
to accommodate representatives from all 
such specific groups, and this is the rea- 
son I propose that Commission’s mem- 
bership be expanded. 
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My amendment states that one addi- 
tional member shall be appointed for a 
term of 3 years and another for a term 
of 5 years. I do this, Mr. President, to 
provide for a continuation of the pres- 
ent practice for staggered terms for 
members of the Commission. 

In addition, language reading as fol- 
lows is inserted: 

In making appointments to the Commis- 
sion, the President shall give due considera- 
tion, among other reasonable factors, to 
whether there is maximum feasible repre- 
sentation provided among the membership 
of the Commission for persons of all various 
groups throughout our Nation without re- 
gard to race, color, religion, sex, or national 
origin. 


There is a vital need for the services 
of persons who are familiar with the 
day-to-day employment problems of the 
diverse elements in our heterogeneous 
society. It is my hope that the Senate 
will take this opportunity to expand the 
scope of the Commission so as to enable 
it to be more responsive to the needs of 
all the members of the American com- 
munity. 

Mr. President, I would be less than 
candid if I did not note that I voted 
against the civil rights bill which cre- 
ated this Commission, but now that 
the Commission is in existence and is 
operating, I think it should operate 
equitably. 

Thomas Jefferson said, “All men are 
created equal.” Well, some wag has 
added to that, “Yes, but some are more 
equal than others.” 

I found that out when I went out for 
the basketball team when I was in school. 

But, in any case, the fact is that the 
second largest minority group in this 
country is not being given equal treat- 
ment with the largest minority group. 

It has no representation on the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission. 
Therefore, I feel there is an obligation 
to adopt my amendment and to make 
legislative history which will make it 
plain it is our intention that the second 
largest minority group in this country 
shall be represented. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission is 
opposed to this amendment. 

Let me point out that the amendment 
is not germane to this bill, but permission 
was given to the Senator from Texas to 
bring it up under the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. TOWER. May I say that I thank 
my distinguished friend for giving me 
that privilege. 

Mr. CLARK. Iam happy to accommo- 
date the Senator, but the amendment is 
not germane to the bill and should not 
be made a part of it. This amendment 
should be offered to the basic act which 
created the Commission. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, may 1 
respond to the distinguished Senator? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 
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Mr. TOWER. I am aware that the 
amendment is not germane to the bill, 
but we would not be shattering any 
precedents if we adopted the amendment 
because it was not germane to the bill, 
because it has been done before on nu- 
merous occasions. I may state that I 
have introduced a bill addressed to the 
Civil Rights Act, which is the appropri- 
ate bill to which to offer the amendment, 
and which I would prefer to do, but that 
bill has not been considered by a com- 
mittee. There have been no hearings. 
Therefore, I think that, though perhaps 
it is not a germane amendment, this is 
an appropriate bill to which to offer the 
amendment, because of the rush of con- 
sidering legislation and the lateness of 
the session. There is no reason why it 
should not be offered to the bill. The 
fact is that there are millions of Spanish- 
Americans who should be represented. 
They are not represented. They strongly 
feel that they should be represented on 
this Commission. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct 
when he states that we would be shatter- 
ing no precedents if we considered non- 
germane amendments. The Senator will 
recall that most of the nongermane 
amendments come from the other side of 
the aisle. But on our side of the aisle we 
like to think we proceed in a more orderly 
manner. 


Mr. TOWER. That is because that 


side is in the majority. If the worm ever 
turns, Senators on that side of the aisle 
might resort to the same device. 

Mr. CLARK. Nevertheless, this 
amendment does not belong in this act. 

Proceeding on the merits of the 
amendment, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission is quite correct in 
the position which it takes; that is, that 
membership on this Commission should 
not be representative of specific minority 
groups. There is nothing in the act 
which provides that members of the 
Commission should be selected because 
they are Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
women, American Indians, or members of 
any other racial or ethnic group. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. TOWER. May I say, by way of 
explanation, that my amendment does 
not specifically propose to place on the 
Commission any member of Spanish- 
American background, but I am making 
legislative history and saying that this is 
what we expect should be done. 

Mr. CLARK. I think the Senator has 
made this legislative history. I agree 
that there is nothing in the language 
that requires the appointment to the 
Commission of Spanish-Americans, but 
the Senator from Texas makes abun- 
dantly clear that he wants to increase 
the Commission in order that there will 
be appointed a particular minority group 
member. This is the first effort to create 
such a situation and it is unsound. 

Such commissions should be composed 
of American citizens without regard to 
color, racial origin, or sex. I think it 
would be a step backward to adopt the 
amendment which the Senator from 
Texas desires. 
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Let me point out that this proposal 
would give the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission a larger member- 
ship as compared with memberships of 
other quasi-judicial commissions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself an addi- 
tional 5 minutes. 

Thus, the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission, which has a total of 
314 employees and a budget of $5.2 mil- 
lion is, relatively speaking, in terms of 
Federal agencies, a small operation. 

The Civil Service Commission, which 
has 4,487 employees, and a budget of 
$129,160,000, has a membership of only 
3 Commissioners. 

I could go down the list of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the National Labor Relations Board, 
and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

In each instance, with the exception of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the membership is no greater 
than the present membership of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a list showing the names of the 
quasi-judicial agencies, number of em- 
ployees, budget, and the members of the 
Commission, may be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Mr. CLARK. There is presently one 
vacancy on the Commission. There will 
be another one next year. I would sug- 
gest to my good friend from Texas that 
he is making his views known and that 
his course of action should be to bring 
home to the President, who makes these 
appointments, and to the Senate which 
confirms them, that when these two va- 
cancies are filled they be filled by mem- 
bers of the background of which he 
speaks 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me at this moment? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on my amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. The present members of 
the Commission are Stephen N. Shul- 
man, white, and of Jewish faith; Luther 
Holcomb, white, of Protestant faith; 
Aileen Hernandez, a Negro woman, of 
Protestant faith—the name would seem 
to indicate some affiliation with the back- 
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ground, which the Senator from Texas 
now speaks, 

Mr, TOWER. May I say that Mrs. 
Hernandez is married to a citizen of Latin 
American background, but citizens of 
that background do not consider that 
proper representation. 

Mr. CLARK. The fourth member of 
the Commission, Samuel Jackson, is a 
Negro and the fifth spot is vacant. 

I would think that putting this amend- 
ment into the law would be an inappro- 
priate way to achieve his purpose. 

Surely we want to avoid using repre- 
sentation of a special interest group as a 
criterion for selecting members of admin- 
istrative and regulatory agencies. This 
is the hard rock on which my objection 
to the amendment is based. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, let us be 
very candid. The primary purpose of 
the civil rights bill—and I think the pri- 
mary thrust behind it—was really to pro- 
tect the American Negro, who has been 
more discriminated against than any 
other minority group in this country. 
Let us be candid further: It is not coin- 
cidental that half of the members of the 
Commission are Negroes, 

The fact does remain that the Latin 
Americans are not represented on the 
Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission. They are the second largest mi- 
nority group in the United States of 
America, and they should be represented. 
I know we included religion and sex and 
everything else, but there is very little 
discrimination in this country on the 
basis of creed. I do not even know how 
to define the term “creed.” There is 
very little discrimination in this country 
on the basis of religion; and there is very 
little discrimination on the basis of sex, 
except some archaic laws that still dis- 
criminate against women. But there 
certainly is considerable discrimination 
against our Latin American citizens; no- 
body is capable of understanding the 
problems of our Latin American citizens 
except people who are members of that 
particular ethnic group. 

It is argued that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission normally has five 
members, as do various of the other com- 
missions, such as the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, the Federal Communications 
Commission—which has seven, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, and the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

But those five-member commissions, 
and others, deal with specific types of 
business or trade or professional activity. 
We are dealing with a multifarious sub- 
ject when we talk about civil rights and 
discrimination. We must remember 
that there are various kinds of discrimi- 
nation against various groups in various 
parts of the country; and I think they 
should be as well represented as possible. 
Therefore, I think it is mandatory that 
we expand the membership of this com- 
mission to allow for a broader base of 
representation. I would say it would be 
a good idea for American Indians to be 
represented, because American Indians 
are discriminated against in this coun- 
try, too, and they have some very special 
problems. 
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Certainly, however, the second largest 
minority group in the United States 
should be represented on the commis- 
sion; and I think the only way we can 
make the commission broad enough to 
include a broad-based representation is 
to increase the membership. Therefore, 
I urge the adoption of my amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in con- 
clusion, I must oppose the Senator's 
amendment. I believe it is unsound 
administratively, and would be a mis- 
take. 

There is a vacancy on the Commission. 
The Senator from Texas should make 
his representation to the President of the 
United States, and suggest that that 
vacancy be filled by a Mexican-Ameri- 
can. There will be another vacancy next 
year. That is the way to do it; not by 
tacking a nongermane amendment on 
this bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Montana as much time 
on the bill as he may require. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would not make this request except that 
an unusual circumstance has developed. 


BIGHORN CANYON NATIONAL REC- 
REATION AREA 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Sen- 
ate the message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives on S. 491. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
491) to provide for the establishment of 
the Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, and for other purposes, which 
was to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That (a) in order to provide for public 
outdoor recreation use and enjoyment of the 
proposed Yellowtail Reservoir and lands ad- 
jacent thereto in the States of Wyoming and 
Montana by the people of the United States 
and for preservation of the scenic, scientific 
and historic features contributing to public 
enjoyment of such lands and waters, there is 
hereby established the Bighorn Canyon Na- 
tional Recreation Area to comprise the area 
generally depicted on the drawing entitled 
“Proposed Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area”, LNPMW-010A-BC, November 
1964, which is on file in the Office of the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

(b) As soon as practicable after approval 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior shall 
publish in the Federal Register a detailed de- 
scription of the boundaries of the area which 
shall encompass, to the extent practicable, 
the lands and waters shown on the drawing 
referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 
The Secretary may subsequently make ad- 
justments in the boundary of the area, sub- 
ject to the provisions of subsection 2(b) of 
this Act, by publication of an amended de- 
scription in the Federal Register. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
acquire by donation, purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, exchange, or other- 
wise, lands and interests in lands within the 
boundaries of the area. The Secretary is 
further authorized to acquire, by any of the 
above methods, not to exceed ten acres of 
land or interests therein outside of the boun- 
daries of the area in the vicinity of Lovell, 
Wyoming, for development and use, pur- 
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suant to such special regulations as he may 
promulgate, as a visitor contact station and 
administrative site. In the exercise of his 
exchange authority the Secretary may accept 
title to any non-Federal property within the 
area and convey in exchange therefor any 
federally owned property under his jurisdic- 
tion in the States of Montana and Wyoming 
which he classifies as suitable for exchange 
or other disposal, notwithstanding any other 
provision of law. Property so exchanged 
shall be approximately equal in fair market 
value: Provided, That the Secretary may ac- 
cept cash from, or pay cash to, the grantor 
in such an exchange in order to equalize the 
values of the properties exchanged. Any 
property or interest therein owned by the 
State of Montana or the State of Wyoming 
or any political subdivision thereof within 
the recreation area may be acquired only by 
donation. 

(b) No part of the tribal mountain lands 
or any other lands of the Crow Indian Tribe 
of Montana shall be included within the rec- 
reation area unless requested by the council 
of the tribe. The Indian lands so included 
may be developed and administered in ac- 
cordance with the laws and rules applicable 
to the recreation area, subject to any limita- 
tion specified by the tribal council and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. 

(c)(1) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
visions of this Act or of any other law, the 
Crow Indian Tribe shall be permitted to de- 
velop and operate water-based recreational 
facilities, including landing ramps, boat- 
houses, and fishing facilities, along that 
part of the shoreline of Yellowtail Reservoir 
which is adjacent to lands comprising the 
Crow Indian Reservation. Any such part 
so developed shall be administered in accord- 
ance with the laws and rules applicable to 
the recreation area, subject to any limita- 
tions specified by the tribal council and ap- 
proved by the Secretary. Any revenues re- 
sulting from the operation of such facilities 
may be retained by the Crow Indian Tribe. 

(2) As used in this subsection the term 
“shoreline” means that land which borders 
both Yellowtail Reservoir and the exterior 
boundary of the Crow Indian Reservation, 
together with that part of the reservoir 
necessary to the development of the facilities 
referred to in this subsection. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall coordinate 
administration of the recreation area with 
the other purposes of the Yellowtail Reser- 
voir project so that it will in his judgment 
best provide (1) for public outdoor recrea- 
tion benefits, (2) for conservation of scenic, 
scientific, historic, and other values contrib- 
uting to public enjoyment, and (3) for man- 
agement, utilization, and disposal of renew- 
able natural resources in a manner that 
promotes, or is compatible with, and does 
not significantly impair, public recreation 
and conservation of scenic, scientific, his- 
toric, or other values contributing to public 
enjoyment. 

(b) In the administration of the area for 
the purposes of this Act, the Secretary may 
utilize such statutory authorities relating to 
areas administered and supervised by the 
Secretary through the National Park Service 
and such statutory authorities otherwise 
available to him for the conservation and 
management of natural resources as he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing on lands and waters under his 
jurisdiction within the recreation area in ac- 
cordance with the appropriate laws of the 
United States and of the States of Montana 
or Wyoming to the extent applicable, except 
that the Secretary may designate zones 
where, and establish periods when, no hunt- 
ing or fishing shall be permitted for reasons 
of public safety, administration, fish or wild- 
life management, or public use and enjoy- 
ment, and except that nothing in this sec- 
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tion shall impair the rights under other law 
of the Crow Tribe and its members to hunt 
and fish on lands of the Crow Tribe that are 
included in the recreation area, or the rights 
of the members of the Crow Tribe to hunt 
and fish under section 2(d) of the Act of 
July 15, 1958, Except in emergencies, any 
regulations of the Secretary pursuant to this 
section shall be put into effect only after 
consultation with the Montana Fish and 
Game Department or the Wyoming Game 
and Fish Commission. 

Sec. 5. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not more than $355,000 for the 
acquisition of land and interests in land 
pursuant to this Act. 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment to S. 491, with an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, 
line 6, after the word “donation”, to 
strike the period and insert “or ex- 
change.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to take this occasion to extend my 
congratulations to the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
to his colleague [Mr. McGee], and to my 
colleague [Mr. METCALF] for the fine 
work the three of them have performed 
in getting this most important bill, which 
will be of such great benefit to our two 
States, passed, and in having added to 
it the amendment which will make cer- 
tain that it will become law before this 
session completes its business. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming as much time as he may 
desire. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to. thank the distinguished majority 
leader for bringing up once again on the 
floor of the Senate, S. 491, a bill estab- 
lishing the Bighorn Canyon National 
Recreation Area in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana. His bulldog tenacity has again 
prevailed. 

As suggested by the majority leader, 
it is imperative that this bill receive the 
approval of the Senate at this time. 
Otherwise the bill is threatened with ex- 
tinction. A similar bill was introduced 
in the 88th Congress and received pass- 
age in the Senate but failed to pass the 
House. This bill which we are now con- 
sidering in this Congress was reported to 
the Senate on February 9, 1965, by the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
Report No. 64. On February 10, 1965, 
it passed the Senate. A companion bill 
H.R. 2778 was introduced by Congress- 
man Jim Battin, of Montana, in the 
House and passed the House September 
10, 1966. However, the House included 
certain amendments concerning the 
aquisition of State-owned lands. Sub- 
sequently the House passed S. 491, as 
amended, in lieu of the previously passed 
Battin bill. 

We now consider S. 491 again to accept 
the compromise language as suggested 
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by our majority leader, This language 
has been worked out between the offices 
of the four Senators from the States 
of Wyoming and Montana, the able 
chairman of the Senate Interior Com- 
mittee [Mr. Jackson] and those inter- 
ested leaders in the House of Representa- 
tives, principally Congressman BATTIN. 
S. 491 as amended by us here will then 
go back to the House for identical 
amendment. The bill will then be ready 
for the President’s signature and can at 
long last be made law. 

I urge the Senate to consider favorably 
the amendment as suggested by the ma- 
jority leader. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3164) to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation’s war on 
poverty. 

Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question is 
on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Texas. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the clerk will call the roll. 

Mr. MONRONEY (when his name was 
called). On this vote, I have a live pair 
with the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH]. If he 
were present and voting, he would vote 
“yea”; if I were permitted to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” Therefore, I withhold 
my vote. 

The legislative clerk resumed and con- 
cluded the call of the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. Doveras], the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. Gruenine], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr, HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from Arizona IMr. HAYDEN], the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr, JOR- 
pan], the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kznnepy], the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MeTCALF], the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmaTHers], and the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from 
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Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Inovyre], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
man], the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srennis], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarBorovucH] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Rosertson], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN], and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JorDAN] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. ELLENDER] is paired with the 
Senator from Massachsuetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT 
and Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN] 
are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Koch, and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scott] are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], and the 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from Ne- 
braska would vote “yea” and the Senator 
from Hawaii would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ALLOTT] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[No. 273 Leg.] 
YEAS—25 
Aiken Hruska Prouty 
Boggs Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Carlson Kennedy, N.Y. Simpson 
Case Miller Thurmond 
Cotton Montoya Tower 
Dirksen Morton Williams, Del 
Dodd Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Fannin Murphy 
Hickenlooper Pearson 
NAYS—39 
Bartlett Hill Nelson 
Bayh Holland Pastore 
Bible Jackson Pell 
Javits Proxmire 
Burdick La Randolph 
Byrd, V: Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Long, La. Russell, S.C 
Cannon Mansfield Russell, Ga. 
Clark McCarthy Smith 
n McGovern Symington 
Fulbright Morse e 
Gore Moss ‘dings 
Harris Muskie Young, Ohio 
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Allott Griffin McIntyre 
Anderson Gruening Metcalf 

Mondale 
Bennett Monroney 
Church Hayden Neuberger 
Cooper uye Robertson 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Scott 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Smathers 
Douglas Kuchel Sparkman 
Eastland Magnuson Stennis 
Ellender McClellan Williams, N.J 
Fong McGee Yarborough 

So Mr. Tower’s amendment was re- 

jected. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, we 
commence, now, with debate on the 1966 
amendments to the law which is sup- 
posed to be designed to eliminate poverty 
in our Nation. As ranking Republican 
member on the Manpower and Poverty 
Subcommittee which considered the 
pending bill, I wish to make some pre- 
liminary remarks. 

First of all, all members of the sub- 
committee, and, indeed, all members of 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, our parent committee, are always 
most agreeable to work with on this leg- 
islation or any other. The bill and its 
subject matter lend themselves to en- 
couragement of short tempers and efforts 
to assure that no State will be short- 
changed when the money is handed out. 
Even so, Mr. President, these built-in 
problems have not caused undue strain 
among our membership, and I am glad 
that this is so. 

Mr. President, it is little more than 
idle chatter to blame our spiraling in- 
flation entirely on the war in Vietnam. 
Certainly that war is costly, and those 
bills must be paid. There has been, 
however, precious little effort on the part 
of the administration to reduce Federal 
spending. Last Wednesday I wrote to 
the President in the hope that we may 
have the support of the administration 
in our efforts to help stem the infla- 
tionary spiral. I should like to read that 
letter to the Senate, since it is so in- 
timately connected with the enormous 
amounts of money authorized by our 
committee in the pending bill: 

SEPTEMBER 28, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Several times re- 
cently you have expressed fear that the econ- 
omy was in danger of overheating. 

I regret to say, Mr. President, that it is a 
very real and present danger. For the rag- 
ing fires of inflation are destroying the value 
of our savings, consuming the purchasing 
power of our dollars and belching the black 
smoke of sky-rocketing interest rates over 
the torrid fiames of spiraling increases in 
the cost of consumer è 

That you are fully cognizant of what is 
happening is underscored by the fact that 
some of your key advisers are beginning to 


indicate the need for a general tax increase 
(presumably after the November elections) 
unless there are substantial reductions in 
federal spending. 

If the need for reducing cash flow into 
the economy via public sector programs is 
indeed pressing, and I think it is, then I 
respectfully suggest we avail ourselves of this 
timely opportunity to exercise restraint 
while not sacrificing the benefits from pro- 
grams previously funded, now in operation 
and having widespread popular appeal. 
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But, Mr. President, you seem to have been 
saying that funds for such projects as the 
School Lunch Program, the School Milk 
Program, Payments to School Districts, Stu- 
dent Loan Programs, various Health and 
Medical Programs, including heart and can- 
cer research, and many other programs too 
numerous to mention should either be 
drastically reduced or eliminated altogether, 
and that the money thereby saved should be 
used to fund new or relatively new and un- 
tried programs which some of your aides 
advocate. And the only option, or so it is 
said, is that if Congress insists on keeping 
programs it believes have served our citizens 
well it must also accept the new proposals 
and the people will have to pay the bill either 
through higher taxes or rampant inflation 
or both. 1 

I am sure that neither you nor the Con- 
gress wishes to be confronted with these 
alternatives so perhaps the time has arrived 
for the President and the Congress “to come 
and reason together” in the hope that mean- 
ingful compromises can be reached. 

Before bringing this already too long letter 
to a close I should like to call attention to 
the action taken by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on S. 3164 which author- 
izes funds for the War on Poverty. 

The Committee during the final mark-up 
seemed determined to report the bill at any 
cost (no pun intended) and the final au- 
thorizations totaled $2,496,000,000. This 
represented an increase of $746,000,000 above 
your budget request. 

Inasmuch as more than a quarter of the 
fiscal year has already gone it seemed wholly 
logical to reduce the authorizations by 25%. 
This would have brought about a reduction 
of $624,000,000 and still left the authoriza- 
tions $122,000,000 above the budget request. 
But when I proposed the amendment it was 
summarily rejected. 

And so, Mr. President, that is where the 
matter rests. As you know, I share some- 
thing of your awareness of the needs of 
America’s poor. To be effective the War on 
Poverty must have funds to assist in meeting 
the needs of our underprivileged children 
and culturally disadvantaged citizens. 

Some functions of the War on Poverty are 
useful and constructive, but others are ill- 
conceived or poorly administered or carry 
cost factors which cannot be justified. 

In my opinion, Mr. President, the program 
should be reviewed in its entirety and in 
much greater detail than was possible this 
year. 

But in any event, it is my conviction that 
nothing approaching the funding authorized 
by the Committee can possibly be spent 
wisely or effectively during the balance of 
the present fiscal year. 

If you share this view and are seriously 
concerned with current budgetary 
lems, I hope very much that the full weight 
of your influence and prestige will be 
brought to bear in order that meaningful 
reductions in the funding can be effectuated. 

Please be assured of my full cooperation. 

Sincerely, 
WINSTON PROUTY. 


Now a few remarks on the bill itself. 

As every Member of the Senate now 
knows, indeed, as anyone who is even 
slightly interested in the legislation 
knows, our committee reported a measure 
which totals in authorizations $2,496 mil- 
lion for a period of less than three-quar- 
ters of a year—for a 9-month period of 
time. That, Mr. President, is authorizing 
for this war on poverty, and with pre- 
cious little effort to be selective of the 
more worthwhile programs, at the rate of 
$3,328 million per year. That, Mr. 
President, is almost twice the amount re- 
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quested by the administration for fiscal 
1967. It is also only a little bit less than 
twice the amount authorized by the Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee of the House 
of Representatives for the current fiscal 
year. 

I shall not say that our committee has 
acted irresponsibly. I do think though, 
Mr, President, that the committee has 
acted with little regard for the poor 
against whom the present undeniable in- 
flation operates most noticeably. With 
the cost of living index up during August 
more sharply than during any month in 
9 years, and with real wages after taxes 
having actually declined during the 
second quarter of 1966, $800 million addi- 
tional money in the poverty bill is pre- 
cious little solace for America’s poor. 
Whatever little help this extra money 
might be among the Nation’s poor will 
be flooded over by the further infia- 
tionary effect of the spending for experi- 
ment inherent in this bill. While our 
hearts might prove generous, our heads 
will have told us that our generosity will 
actually exist only in the press and in 
our campaign leaflets. The poor will 
have been foiled again. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, much of 
the money in this bill, over and above 
the administration request, is for pro- 
grams, the substance of which, I venture 
to say without fear of serious challenge, 
is presently unknown to anyone at pov- 
erty headquarters; indeed, probably not 
to anyone else. 

Finally, Mr. President, programs for 
which no request had been made by the 
administration—indeed, I suspect, pro- 
grams for which the Bureau of the Budg- 
et had made no commitment; indeed, had 
most probably counseled against were 
singularly successful in being adopted 
by the committee and the amount of au- 
thorization seemed to be of only minor 
consequence. And through it all, the 
ubiquitous poverty officials, not being re- 
quired to say ves, OEO can use the 
money” nevertheless, with a shrug of the 
shoulders and a quick little grin left with 
the committee what might very well have 
been an intended impression that yes, 
poverty would like very much to have 
any amount for whatever purpose is the 
committee’s pleasure, without regard to 
the old Simon Legree of our melodrama— 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I am well aware, as I 
know everyone else is, that OEO is es- 
sentially an agency that likes to think 
of itself as an innovator, as a sort of 
“think” factory from which come glam- 
orous, imaginative and hopeful ideas for 
assistance to the poor. I am not at all 
sold on it as an action agency; it still 
has to prove that it is capable of manag- 
ing those programs which it has devised, 
to accomplish its supposed reason for 
existence. It is a pilot agency, a demon- 
stration group. It therefore certainly 
does not need $2.5 billion to function for 
a 9-month period. Although the pov- 
erty offlelals - our committee apparently 
cannot operate without them constantly 
in the committee room during executive 
sessions—at one point there were no less 
than 13 of them—more, even, than com- 
mittee and Senator’s personal staff mem- 
bers combined—minimized the idea that 
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there are only 9 months to go in fiscal 
1967, and that they had revised their fig- 
ures to satisfy themselves that $2.5 bil- 
lion is really only 9 months’ worth of 
poverty money, I have no doubt whatso- 
ever that they would not have dared, in- 
deed even have dreamed of coming into 
our committee in June to testify that for 
the full year 1967, their “revised” esti- 
mates would have shown that the poverty 
program would simply have collapsed un- 
less we authorized $3.3 billions of dollars 
in the face of a $1.750 billion request by 
the administration. It is interesting that 
the “tacit” assent by the poverty offi- 
cials to these vast increases in dollars, 
without any demonstration of need, or of 
hearings on the subject, is made only in 
executive sessions of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

I am not at all sure that this admin- 
istration would not be well advised to get 
its own house in order and learn before- 
hand just to what extent officials of the 
Office of Economie Opportunity are re- 
sponsible to it when they conduct a fund 
drive out of hearing of the public in 
the normally sacrosanct privacy of a 
Senate committee. The administration 
would do well to speak with only one 
mouth or at least only one side of a single 
one. 

Mr. President, I have remarked about 
the “think factory” nature of the pov- 
erty program offices. It apparently likes 
to experiment with new ideas. That is 
a commendable practice, but I do not 
think it needs one of the largest appro- 
priations in the Government for pilot 
and demonstration projects. Think it 
can surely do, and those thoughts have 
indeed produced some commendable re- 
sults. But it can do a much more com- 
mendable job with the funds which the 
administration requested. 

There are many good ideas coming 
from OEO, and in the pursuit of their 
development, I think that poverty offi- 
cials are being modest when they say 
they. can use practically an unlimited 
amount of money in the pursuit of them. 
However, Mr. President, nothing has 
seemed to me more unrealistic, nothing 
appears more ostrich-like than the per- 
formance of the well-intentioned pov- 
erty officials in seclusion with our com- 
mittee. And, I regret to say, nothing 
seems to me more illusory than the ac- 
tion by our committee in reporting this 
bill with authorizations to the tune of 
$750 million above the administration 
request. I think floor action on this 
bill will demonstrate that the poor peo- 
ple of this Nation deserve better than 
a bill with high sounding phrases and 
naive good intentions. They deserve help 
with fighting inflation, with increasing 
the purchasing power of the dollars they 
have and can earn. They are entitled 
to action by the Senate and Congress 
which will enhance the economic climate 
in which this war on poverty can be 
fought. They do not deserve action by 
the Senate which will sink them further 
in the mire of economic hardship and 
futility during the approaching winter 
months. 

They should not have to look forward 
to a winter of desperation. 

Mr. President, it is my understanding 
that next year, a long hard look—in 
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depth—will be taken by our committee 
on all aspects of the war on poverty and 
its administration by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. That is a fine idea, 
and I sincerely hope that our committee 
will begin this study as soon as the new 
Congress convenes in January. 

The hope of this searching investiga- 
tion into the poverty law, has caused me 
to decide not to offer major substantive 
changes in the law by way of amend- 
ment. 

If we do not make substantive amend- 
ments in the poverty law, Mr. President, 
there is one way in which we can help 
the poor of this Nation. We can, indeed 
we must, strain every legislative muscle 
that we have to check the adverse effects 
of inflation on our Nation’s poor. We 
can do this only through restraint on 
Federal spending. We can do this only 
by acting with responsibility on the 
pending legislation. 

At the present time, the singularly 
most effective bill we can pass to help 
fight the war on poverty, is one which 
will most surely head off any future 
acceleration in the current inflationary 
spiral. 

It is with the poor in mind that I 
hope the Senate will weigh amendments 
which will accomplish this purpose. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. . Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a purely technical amendment, 
and ask that it may be read; and I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Pennsylvania will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is 
proposed, on page 38, line 2, to strike 
out 1501“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“1502.” 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment corrects a typographical 
error, I have cleared it with the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. Proury]. 
There is no controversy about it. 

I yield back the remainder of my time 
on the amendment. 

Is the Senator from Vermont willing 
to yield back his time on the amend- 
ment? 

Mr.PROUTY. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
oe on the amendment has been yielded 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
35 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. 
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Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President— 
Laws— 


Said Lord Acton— 

should be adapted to the benefit of those 
who have the greatest stake in their com- 
munity, those for whom misgovernment 
means not stinted luxuries and mortified 
pride, but want and pain, and degradation 
and risk to their lives and to their children’s 
souls. 


This week the Senate will be tested 
against that prescription of an English 
Tory. This week America will test itself 
against its own dream—a nation in 
which all have the opportunity to share 
the rights and privileges and duties of 
democracy. It is not the first such test, 
nor will it be the last. But it is perhaps 
the most significant test this year of 
whether we as a nation, we as individuals, 
mean what we say about equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 

The Economic Opportunity Act—the 
war on poverty—is not perfect. No one 
not its administrators, not its stanchest 
defenders—contends that it cannot be, 
or should not be, improved in many sig- 
nificant respects. Nor is it the only 
Government program which in some way 
is addressed to the needs of the poor. 
There are job-training programs in the 
Department of Labor. There are pro- 
grams for education and welfare and 
health in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. There are 
housing programs in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. And 
there are private efforts, in every State 
and city in the Nation, which help poor 
people in a myriad of ways. 

But the war on poverty is unique. 
The war on poverty, like it or not, is 
the single outstanding commitment this 
Nation has made to the principle that 
poverty must be abolished. Not just that 
fathers shall not be without jobs, and 
children without education, and mothers 
without medical care—though it is all of 
these. The war on poverty is a commit- 
ment to the principle that every Ameri- 
can shall have the same opportunities to 
make a life for himself and for his own 
children—and the same opportunity to 
share in the government of his city and 
State and country, the same opportunity 
to share in the great enterprises of Amer- 
ican public life. 

Long ago the ideals of this program 
were set forth by John Adams. “The 
poor man’s conscience is clear,” he wrote, 
“yet he is ashamed.” He feels himself 
out of the sight of others, groping in the 
dark. Mankind takes no notice of him. 
He rambles and wanders unheeded. In 
the midst of a crowd, at church, in the 
market, he is in as much obscurity as he 
would be in a garret ora cellar. He is not 
disapproved, censured, or reproached; he 
is only not seen. To be wholly overlooked 
and to know it, are intolerable. If Crusoe 
on his island had the library of Alexan- 
dria, and a certainty that he should never 
again see the face of man, would he ever 
open a volume?“ 

This is the legislation—this is the pub- 
lic declaration—that the poor of America 
are not ignored, not forgotten—that we 
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are willing to see them, and hear them 
and act with them to help them help 
themselves, to be active and productive 
citizens, and not passive recipients of 
whatever is left over from our riches. 

It has been said that few oppose the 
principle of the war on poverty. Few 
would propose to eliminate it entirely. 
All that is proposed is that we limit 
this authorization to the figure proposed 
in the President’s budget—that we au- 
thorize a total of $1.75 billion, rather 
than the $2.5 billion recommended by the 
committee. These are difficult times, it is 
said. We have a war in Vietnam, it is 
said. We have a threat of inflation, in- 
terest rates are too high, the stock mar- 
ket is tumbling. We must not spend too 
much. 

This is a legitimate question: Why 
spend more than the President has re- 
quested? The answer comes from other 
questions: What is the need? What 
will the committee authorization do 
which the President’s budget will not do? 

The committee has added $746 million 
to the administration request. The ma- 
jor elements in the addition are: 
$196 million for the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; $150 million for special im- 
pact programs in high concentration of 
poverty areas; $200 million for Head- 
start programs; $100 million for neigh- 
borhood health centers in poverty areas; 
$100 million for community action pro- 
grams. These increases are overwhelm- 
ingly directed to the needs of young peo- 
ple. They were added to the bill because 
the committee found—as all of us know 
that the condition of poor young people 
in this country is a national disgrace 
and a profound national danger. 

The evidence is all around us: 
Sunday, for example, the New York 
Times reported that young Negroes— 
who are poor in far greater proportion 
to their numbers than white young peo- 
ple—also fail the simple Armed Forces 
qualification test in far greater propor- 
tion. Sixty-seven and one-half percent 
of all Negro youth fail the test—67.5 per- 
cent are rejected by the Armed Forces on 
mental grounds alone. Whites fail this 
test, too—nearly 20 percent. The sig- 
nificance of the difference, of course, is 
not that poor youth of one race or an- 
other deserve greater help. We have an 
obligation to help them all do better. 
But the statistics do show, if we 
needed such evidence, that we sim- 
ply cannot allow our youth to languish 
in poverty, unfit to serve the country, 
unable to help themselves or their fam- 
ilies, certain to be a burden on society 
for the rest of their days. 

And these young men are willing to 
serve their country—despite their depri- 
vation and the prejudice, discrimination, 
and harshness that their parents and 
their parents’ parents have faced in this 
country in our society. Negroes, 11 per- 
cent of the population, suffer 22 percent 
of all combat deaths in the jungles of 
Vietnam. 

To allow these conditions to continue 
is to court certain danger, as well. 
In the last few months, almost every 
major city has seen terrible outbreaks of 
violence—senseless, terrible rioting, the 
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police forces of a dozen major cities un- 
able to cope unaided with it. Who are 
why do they riot? 

Our most careful and exhaustive study 
comes from the Governor’s Commission 
To Study the Watts Rioting, headed by 
Mr. John McCone, the former head of 
the Central Intelligence Agency, a man 
I believe who justifiably commands the 
wholehearted respect of every Member 
of the Senate. The McCone Commission 
found that the riots were caused, more 
than anything else, by the terrible frus- 
tration and alienation of the young 
Negroes of the impoverished ghetto. The 
typical rioter was 17, from a fatherless 
home, unemployed, out of school, without 
any hope for the future—the typical 
rioter, the typical dropout, the typical 
Armed Forces rejectee. Do we realize 
that there are in our major cities over 
500,000 such youth? Can we compre- 
hend that hundreds of thousands more 
are literally lost to our sight—that they 
are unaccounted by the census, unseen by 
the unemployment statistics, not on the 
school rolls, simply drifting about our 
cities waiting for an explosion to hap- 
pen—or to make that explosion happen? 
Seventeen percent of all Negro teenagers 
are uncounted by the census—indeed, 
even in the prime working age group, 30 
to 34, 13 percent are uncounted. Our 
society now has no use, no function, for 
these people. Employers do not hire 
them; the schools have no place for 
them; the Army rejects them. They 
are for all the world like so many 
starlings or spent matches, there but un- 
seen—until, on occasion, they riot. We 
all see them then. 

Last month, the Labor Department re- 
ported that 950,000 new jobs were created 
for teenagers in the last year. But only 
33,000—about 3 percent—went to Ne- 
groes. A Department spokesman said 
that “they just don’t have the connec- 
tions.” Nor do they—connections to edu- 
cation or jobs or family. That is what 
the coramittee is trying to remedy. 

First, the committee bill tries to con- 
nect them to education. There are 3 
million children of poor families in the 
United States just between the ages of 3 
and 5. Children of poor families partici- 
pate in regular preschool programs far 
less than do children of families which 
are not poor: 38.1 percent of poor 5-year- 
olds are enrolled in such programs, for 
example, as against 77.6 percent of 5- 
year-olds who are not poor. Yet clearly, 
children of poor families need such pro- 
grams the most. It is the children of 
poor families who suffer from mental re- 
tardation at a rate seven times greater 
than children from families who are not 
poor. Operation Headstart is designed 
to meet this need. In city after city, 
State after State, Headstart has done 
what its name says—it has given tens 
of thousands of poor children their first 
window on the world, their first under- 
standing of language and color and num- 
ber, some minimal preparation for 
learning. The administration bill would 
provide for full-year Headstart programs 
for only 170,000 children—out of the 3 
million children of poor families aged 3 
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to 5. The Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity already has on hand registration of 
intent forms, filed by local agencies all 
over the country, for 320,000 children, 
and says that the total will shortly climb 
to 400,000. But under the administra- 
tion request, 30 out of the 50 States will 
be barred from starting any new Head- 
start programs. 

That is why the committee authorizes 
an additional $200 million for Headstart: 
to meet at least that demand for pro- 
grams which can be reasonably expected 
to be fully used this year, 328,000. The 
extra money will make a difference for 
over 150,000 children. And perhaps, 10 
or 15 years in the future, our successors 
will not have to ask—at least as to these 
150,000 children—why 67.5 percent of 
them cannot pass an eighth-grade 
equivalent test. 

The committee has also attempted to 
connect poor youth to education at a 
higher level—at high school. The Secre- 
tary of Labor has testified that there are 
at least 1.2 million young people in this 
country between the ages of 16 and 18, 
who should be in school—and need part- 
time work to earn the money they need to 
stay in school. In city after city, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps has helped 
them earn that money—and stay in 
school. In Providence, R.I., for example, 
the dropout rate decreased by 30 per- 
cent; in Detroit, the dropout rate for par- 
ticipants in the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program was half the rate for 
those who could not participate. Every 
one of these young people adds to the 
strength of this country when he stays in 
school, and learns the value of work, and 
learns that we care what happens to him. 

There are other young people, already 
dropped out of school, for whom the 
inschool programs of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps are inapplicable. They 
need full-time work, and counsel- 
ing, and supplementary education es- 

tailored to their situation. 
Some of these youth are in the cities, 
the homeless and jobless and alienated; 
others sit in rural hollows, farm jobs 
gone, or mines closed, without the edu- 
cation and training needed by an 
increasingly industrial society. For all 
of these the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps offers new opportunity, new 
hope, a chance for useful activity now 
and a life of contribution and self-suf- 
ficiency later. From Kinloch, Mo., to 
Oakland, Calif., from Covington, Ky., to 
Newark, N.J., the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps has proved its worth—most dra- 
matically in the sharply lower rates of 
juvenile crime that have followed its 
progress. 

That is why the committee has in- 
creased Neighborhood Youth Corps 
funds by $196 million, from $300 million 
to $496 million: to provide 65,000 more 
part-time jobs to keep young people in 
school; and 25,000 more jobs for those 
who have already left school. 

If we were to try to meet the full 
need, we might have provided billions for 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps alone; 
the committee figure is the amount that 
it is absolutely clear can usefully be 
spent under the present administrative 
competence of the Labor Department 
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and relevant local agencies. It is also 
the least we can do. 

The committee would also move fur- 
ther to connect poor youth to work— 
both directly and through their parents. 
Unempioyment is now the most seri- 
ous problem facing poor people—particu- 
larly Negroes, particularly young people, 
most severely of all the young Negroes 
of the urban ghetto. The White House 
Conference on Civil Rights placed em- 
ployment and income problems of Ne- 
groes at the head of its agenda for action 
in the United States. 

Negro unemployment— 


It said— 
is of disaster proportions. 

Even in today’s booming economy, the 
unemployment rate for Negroes is about 
seven percent—more than twice the average 
for whites. 


And the latest Department of Labor 
studies show that Negro unemployment 
in this “overheated” economy is increas- 
ing, and is now over 8 percent. 

The gap between whites and nonwhites— 


Continued the White House Confer- 
ence—. 
is even greater for married people and heads 
of households who are most in need of a job 
to support their families. 

In some areas such as Watts in Los Angeles, 
the rate of unemployment among Negroes is 
as high as forty percent. 


The McCone Commission looked into 
the Watts riots—and said that the most 
serious problem in Watts is unemploy- 
ment. The Wall Street Journal looked at 
Oakland—and said that the core of 
Oakland’s plight is unemployment. 
Kenneth Clark’s pioneering Haryou 
study looked at Harlem—and said that 
Harlem’s key problem is unemployment. 
We simply must do more to see that 
people get off welfare, off the streets, and 
into decent, productive jobs. This is so 
for men and youth; it is even more im- 
portant for their children. We know the 
importance of strong families to develop- 
ment; we know that financial security is 
important for family stability and that 
there is strength in the father’s earning 
power. But in dealing with Negro fami- 
lies, we have too often penalized them 
for staying together. 

As Richard Cloward said: 

Men for whom there are no jobs will never- 
theless mate like other men, but they are not 
so likely to marry. 

Our society has preferred to deal with the 
resulting female-headed families not by put- 
ting the men to work but by placing the 
unwed mothers and children on public wel- 
fare—substituting check-writing machines 
for male wage-earners. 

By this means we have robbed men of man- 
hood, women of husbands, and children of 
fathers. 

To create a stable monogamous family, we 
need to provide men (especially Negro men) 
with the opportunity to be men, and that 
involves enabling them to perform occupa- 
tionally. 

But we are not now meeting this chal- 
lenge. No Government program now op- 
erating gives any substantial promise of 
meeting the unemployment crisis affect- 
ing the Negro of the cities. The Man- 
power Development and Training 
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Act, the Vocational Education Act, 
the Economic Development Act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act—these and similar efforts have been 
going on for some years. Yet in the last 
5 years, while family income nationally 
was increasing 14 percent, family in- 
come in Watts dropped by 8 percent. 
And though special censuses have not 
been taken in other cities, anyone who 
walks the streets of Bedford-Stuyvesant 
or Harlem or Southside Chicago knows 
that the same decrease of income, the 
same collapse into deeper misery, has 
been occurring all over the country. 

Therefore the committee has acted on 
two provisions to improve employment 
among the poor. The first is in section 
205 of the act. This is a program for the 
employment training of poor people to 
work in fields related to the public wel- 
fare, such as health or community rede- 
velopment, in which there are presently 
unmet needs for better service, for more 
hands to improve our society. 

The second is an extension of this 
principle to the areas of greatest need 
within our society—training and em- 
ploying poor people, through private in- 
dustry and local agencies, to work on 
the improvement of the ghettoes of pov- 
erty where they now live. This program 
will provide, on an experimental basis, a 
minimum of 30,000 jobs for those in the 
greatest need of employment. The pro- 
gram does not begin to meet the universe 
of need. In our urban ghettoes alone, as 
I have said, there are hundreds of thou- 
sands of young people and adults desper- 
ately in need of the jobs that will be 
created by this program. The extent 
of the need is further apparent 
from the shocking statistics of 
Federal aid to dependent children: in 
New York City alone, ADC costs the Fed- 
eral Government $20 million each month; 
in our five largest cities, the annual ADC 
bill is over $500 million. Hous- 
ing, an appropriate subject for pro- 
grams under this amendment, is an 
equally great need; 43 percent of all 
Negro housing is inadequate, and 14,000 
children are injured or infected by rat 
bites each year. Child health—which 
may be acted upon by programs under 
this amendment, as well as by the neigh- 
borhood health center program of title 
II—is poor and care inadequate. 
Infant mortality in the ghettoes is 
more than twice the rate outside—for 
example in Bedford-Stuyvesant in New 
York, whose rate of over 40 per thousand 
is one-third higher than the rate in the 
underdeveloped Communist country of 
Yugoslavia. Half of all babies born in 
Manhattan last year had no prenatal 
care at all; the rate of mental retarda- 
tion among poor people in these poverty 
ghettoes is seven times higher than the 
rate among the more fortunate. 

But if this program does not begin to 
meet our needs, still it is a beginning 
of a beginning—an attempt to show that 
we can, with the cooperation of private 
enterprise, make all our cities decent 
places to live and work and raise a 
family. And it is a program which the 
executive departments have assured the 
committee that they can administer, an 
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authorization they know they can spend 
well within their capacity to administer. 
For this program—for this minimal 
attention to the greatest present cause of 
tension and difficulty in our domestic 
order—the committee has authorized 
$150 million. 

Still the question comes: even if we 
know that more is needed—and we know 
that more is needed; even if we know 
that the executive departments can use- 
fully administer greater sums—and they 
have assured us that they can adminis- 
ter the increased amounts; still, is there 
not a war in Vietnam, a straitened 
budget, a need to curtail Government 
expenditure? Certainly none of us is 
against economy; none of us wants to 
spend more than we need to. But where 
is the truest economy? When we talk 
of taxation, we too often think—in this 
Chamber—of Federal excise and income 
taxes only. But the burden of local prop- 
erty taxes in cities and counties across 
the country is already the heaviest prop- 
erty owners can reasonably be expected 
to bear. And the cost of juvenile delin- 
quency, of mental retardation, of extra 
police, of the myriad welfare programs we 
must provide for the jobless, the hopeless, 
the abandoned, the unemployable—these 
costs, in the billions of dollars, are paid 
by these local property owners. 
When a man goes to work, when his 
family goes off the relief rolls, when he 
moves from subsidized housing, when 
he begins to pay taxes, local tax rates 
can decline or be held within reasonable 
bounds. But the burden on property 
owners can only increase if we continue 
to shirk programs which prepare people 
for jobs in favor of leaving them to pub- 
lic charity. 

The Secretary of Labor testified that 
the juvenile delinquency rate in some 
cities has dropped as much as 80 percent 
when poverty programs were under- 
taken. What is the cost of a juvenile de- 
linquent who burdens society all his sub- 
sequent life? The Director of OEO esti- 
mated that one of these lost youth could 
cost us at least $100,000 during his life- 
time. If a child’s early deprivation re- 
sults in mental retardation, it will cost 
the State nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars to care for him in an institution 
for his lifetime. The Watts riot alone 
cost over $40 million. So there should 
pe no question of where the true economy 

es. 

And let us consider also the other 
items, the other programs, on which the 
executive branch, and we in the Con- 
gress, have thought it worthwhile to 
‘Spend money. I cite these examples not 
‘to say that they are necessarily wasteful, 
that they should be abandoned. 
Many of them I have voted for, and 
will continue to support. What I do 
cite them for is to show how meager in 
comparison is the sum we propose, as a 
nation, to spend on the key to our fu- 
ture—the elimination of the inequalities 
of poverty. When we consider whether to 
spend $150 million for employment; or 
$200 million more for Headstart; or $100 


million more for health centers; let us 


consider also that we are willing to spend 
$100 million for a single irrigation proj- 
ect; $180 million for the development of 
a supersonic transport for an aviation 
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industry which had a net profit, in 1965, 
or of over $366 million; $50 million to 
subsidize the construction of airports; 
$82 million for water recreation areas; 
$92 million for highway beautification; 
$3.9 billion for interstate highways; $500 
million in agricultural subsidy payments 
to the 2 percent of American farmers 
whose gross income is over $100,000 an- 
nually; $143 million for farmers to with- 
draw land from production; $80 million 
to supplement the income of domestic 
sugarcane producers. Eighty-five mil- 
lion dollars for forest roads and trails, 
and $33 million more for forest high- 
ways. 

And the list goes on and on: $5 billion 
to go to the moon, $500,000 for free rifle 
ammunition to gun clubs, $300 million 
for college housing and $210,000 to pro- 
mote the sale of cigarettes last year in 
three Asian countries alone. The poor, 
those in greatest need, do not generally 
water ski, nor do they use airports, and 
they are less concerned with a highway’s 
width and beauty than with whether 
there is a job waiting at the end of it. 
We, the fortunate, are providing for 
our own needs, and the needs of our chil- 
dren, and our hopes. for the future. 
But we have a greater responsibility 
to provide for those who cannot help 
themselves unless we help them to do it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 10 
additional minutes on the bill to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
an additional 10 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. And 
let us also keep faith with those who 
have striven and sacrificed in the cause 
of a better life for all Americans—not 
just those who now stand on the bat- 
tlefront in South Vietnam, so many. of 
whom are from the very households who 
most need help; but also with the young 
of every age who are working now, in 
every city and State in the war on 
poverty. 

The VISTA volunteers, for example, 
living and working on Indian reserva- 
tions, and in the hills of Appalachia and 
in the city slums—giving in our own 
country the same measure of devotion 
and sacrifice that the Peace Corps gives 
to our country abroad. These people are 
to be congratulated; but more than con- 
gratulations they deserve our support, 
measure for measure with their own dis- 
comfort and danger and devotion to 
country. 

The President has rightly pointed out 
that every dollar we authorize and ap- 
propriate now will have to be paid for in 
taxes later. We might as well face up to 
that now. The committee does not allege 
that, this bill will not cost Americans 
more tax money now. But in the long 
run it will cost far less. 

And the underlying issue—the funda- 
mental moral question before us—was 
nowhere better stated than in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ 

There are men who cry out that we must 
sacrifice. Well let us rather ask them, Who 


‘will they sacrifice? 


Are they going to sacrifice the children 
who seek the learning, or the sick who need 


equal to 
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medical care, or the families who dwell in 
squalor that are now brightened by the hope 
of home? Will they sacrifice opportunity 
for the distressed, the beauty of our land, the 
hope of poor? 

Time may require further sacrifices, and if 
it does, then we will make them. But we 
will not heed those who wring it from the 
hopes of the unfortunate here in a land of 
plenty. 

I believe that we can continue the Great 
Society while we fight in Vietnam. But if 
there are some who do not believe this, then 
in the name of justice let them call for the 
contribution of those who live in the fullness 
of our blessing, rather than try to strip it 
from the hands of those that are most in 
need. 

And let no one think, that the unfortu- 
nate and the oppressed of this land sit 
stifled and alone in their hope . . Hundreds 
of their servants and their protectors sit... 
in this great chamber. 

Those are the words of President John- 
son, in his state of the Union massage. 
That is our responsibility. I believe we 
should keep the commitment made in 
these eloquent words. I think that is our 
responsibility. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
support the war on poverty in the man- 
ner in which it is attacking poverty in 
my State. In Arkansas there is a new 
demonstration program under the Nel- 
son amendment, called Project Green 
Thumb. The Green Thumb program is 
sponsored by the Farmers Union and is 
employing older and retired low-income 
farmers to beautify the highways in 
Arkansas. 

Poverty in the rural areas of my State, 
primarily, is centered in two groups— 
the young and the old. For the young, 
the war on poverty offers such excellent 
programs as Headstart, college work 
programs, and the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. New hope has been created 
through these programs for thousands 
of young people from low-income fami- 
lies. 

However, little opportunity for em- 
ployment has existed for the older, low- 
income farmers despite the best efforts 
of the Arkansas Employment Service. 
Green Thumb has given hope and op- 
portunity to these men. They have the 
knowledge and skills that we, as a Na- 
tion, have an opportunity to use to beau- 
tify America. 

Arkansas is rapidly becoming one of 
the leading tourist States in the Nation. 
Our Ozarka tourist program is doing 
much to improve the economy in Arkan- 
sas. Increased tourist trade reduces un- 
employment and poverty. 

The tourist business does not flourish 
where the roadsides are scarred by ero- 
sion, littered by beer cans, overgrown 
with weeds and void of flowers, shrubs, 
trees, and roadside parks. Green Thumb 
worker-trainees are helping the State 
highway department and local govern- 
ment to do a job which they cannot do 
now because of lack of funds. 

The State highway department and 
other State and local agencies and groups 
are contributing help, materials, and 
supplies at an estimated value almost 
the Federal grant for this 
program, 

Most of the money in the Green Thumb 
program in Arkansas is used to pay these 
worker-trainees whose average income 
last year was less than $800. None re- 
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ceived more than $1,450 last year. Their 
average age is 69 and a number are in 
their eighties. One has just passed his 
89th birthday. As Green Thumbers they 
receive $1.25 an hour and work 3 days a 
week. Three-fourths of them are receiv- 
ing social security payments but have 
little or no other income. Most are mar- 
ried and own their own small homes and 
afew acres. The goal of Green Thumb 
is to let them earn an additional $1,500 
a year thus bringing them above the pov- 
erty line. 

In Newton County which is a very low- 
income county, these Green Thumbers 
have planted dogwood trees every 15 
feet along 40 miles of highway. They 
supplied the trees from their own farms 
and farms of neighbors. They have re- 
paired the guard rails and safety rails 
which had become run down, unsafe and 
unsightly. They built an overlook which 
for the first time lets tourists look down 
1,000 feet upon one of the most beautiful 
valleys in Arkansas. 

In Madison County, Green Thumbers 
created one of the most attractive road- 
side parks in all America. It is built in 
part under a cliff which makes it as cool 
in summer as any air-conditioned build- 
ing and it is sheltered against the rain— 
it looks over a beautiful 10-mile valley. 
Congressman TRIMBLE, my esteemed col- 
league, dedicated this park last month. 
The community was most pleased, partly 
because this was the first park with 
picnic facilities in the county. In the 
county seat, as in most other Green 
Thumb counties, flowers have been 
planted in the town square. In Pike 
County, even the county sheriff helps by 
watering the flowers every night. 

In Fulton County, Green Thumbers 
have gone out and cleaned up truck loads 

-of trash from along the highway which 
allowed the State Highway mowers to 
cut the grass and weeds for the first time 
in years. Then the Green Thumbers 
followed up by planting trees and shrubs 
for many miles. They are also building 
a roadside park near the county seat 
which will be that community’s first 
park. The garden club and home 
demonstration club are helping in this 
project. The State has acquired a hill- 
side of wild azaleas in this county which 
Green Thumbers will be making into one 
of the beauty spots of northern Arkan- 
sas. 
These men work hard because they 
have worked hard all their lives. While 
they are given about 25 days of training, 
they already have more skill and knowl- 
edge for working with plants and soil 
than many prize winning gardeners. No 
wonder that a number of the State high- 
way supervisory personnel want to hire 
these men when they complete the pro- 
gram. Other Green Thumbers will go 
into the nursery business. In the other 
States in which Farmers Union sponsors 
Green Thumb, namely New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Minnesota, and Indiana, Green 
Thumb worker-trainees are being trained 
to be self-employed gardeners for sub- 
urban homes. 

In my State, everyone is pleased with 
Green Thumb: the State hway de- 

“partment, the county judges, local of- 
cials, community leaders, en, 
families, and especially the Green Thumb 
workers themselves. They are proud of 
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being able to hold down a job and espe- 
cially a job which improves their com- 
munity. 

The bill presented by the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee would en- 
courage more employment programs 
such as Green Thumb and encourage or- 
ganizations to join in the war on pov- 
erty. This is creative use of talent of low 
income people in exchange for a job and 
more food on the table. These men do 
a good job; and as the president of our 
State garden clubs said: 

You can tell the counties where Green 
Thumbers are working just as soon as you 
cross the line. 


If title II can provide more programs 
like Green Thumb, I support it, and I 
hope the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity will continue to di- 
rect his personal attention to the suc- 
cess of Green Thumb in view of the value 
it has been to Arkansas and the other 
States. 

“CHAMPS” IN THE WAR: ON POVERTY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, polit- 
ically motivated critics of the war on 
poverty seem quick to express their dis- 
approval of any little detail of the anti- 
poverty effort which falls short of its 
goal. Unfortunately overlooked fre- 
quently are the smashing successes the 
poverty program has achieved in its 
short, 2-year existence. 

One such rousing success is Operation 
Champ, the summer recreation, physical 
fitness, and athletic program inspired by 
Vice President HUBERT HUMPHREY and 
sponsored in 10 major cities this summer 
for youths from 6 to 18 by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity in cooperation 
with local officials and organizations. 
The 10 cities in which Project Champ 
operated this summer were Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C., Chicago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, 
St. Louis, and San Antonio. 

What happened in Baltimore this sum- 
mer illustrates the importance Operation 
Champ has for young Americans and 
America. Through a $76,000 OEO grant 
for Project Champ, Baltimore was able to 
conduct a summerlong youth recreation 
program at five permanent recreation 
centers and in addition, in streets across 
the city by means of a mobile recreation 
unit—a truck bearing gym equipment 
and recreation supervisors. The Balti- 
more program not only provided healthy 
recreation programs for thousands of 
youths who would otherwise have been 
left idle to roam the streets, but also pro- 
vided summer employment for 200 high- 
school-age members of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps who aided the program 
supervisors. 

Particular credit for the success of 
Baltimore’s Operation Champ belongs 
to Baltimore’s Western Police Youth 
League, which conducted the program 
for OEO. The league has conducted 
youth recreation programs in Baltimore 
for the last 6 years on a voluntary basis, 
but heretofore has not had the funds for 


such a comprehensive program. Typi- 


eal, in fact, of the grassroots approach to 


the Project Champ program was its ex- 
cellent direction this summer by Allen H. 
Burke, a Baltimore Police Department 
patrolman on leave for the summer. 


-may be next. 
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Mr. President, Operation Champ suc- 
cessfully reached more than 180,000 
American boys and girls this summer, 
some of whom had never before known 
what physical fitness and good recreation 
is, and engaged them in a well-rounded 
program of healthy organized recreation, 
athletic and physical fitness activities. 
In addition, the program created job op- 
portunities for thousands of teenagers 
who might have otherwise wasted their 
summers in idleness and hopelessness. 

Thousands of the participating young- 
sters and their parents in Baltimore 
alone have asked that Operation Champ 
be continued on an _ all-year-round, 
after-school basis. Whether or not a 
year-round program can be established, 
a clear and compelling case has been 
made for its continuation and expan- 
sion of Project Champ next summer and 
every year. 

Project Champ is a key program in our 
efforts to show the way to a better, 
healthier, responsible life for disadvan- 
taged youngsters all across America. 

PROJECT GREEN THUMB 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, one of the 
most widely praised parts of the poverty 
program is the one resulting from a joint 
effort by Lady Bird Johnson and repre- 
sentatives of the Farmers Union. This is 
called Project Green Thumb, a program 
in which retired farmers over 55 years of 
age work 3 or 4 days a week using their 
talents to help carry out roadside beauti- 
fication projects. This project has pro- 
vided work and increased income for our 
elderly rural citizens. I am hopeful that 
retired farmers in Utah will be included 
in the program next year. 

I ask unanimous consent that an article 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star describing this program be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Years To ENJOY: GREEN THUMB PROJECT 

CATCHES ON 
(By Oscar A. Doob) 

One of the most picturesque and possibly 
one of the most successful experimental proj- 
ects in the “war on poverty” is called “Oper- 
ation Green Thumb.” Eventually, it is hoped, 
this activity will provide part-time jobs for 
thousands of needy retired farmers. 

The only criticism one hears about. this 
project is that it is not expanding rapidly 
enough. Everybody seems to like the idea, 
including the retired, low-income farmers 
who are itching to make a little money by 
putting their green thumbs to work. 

Last spring, “Operation Green Thumb” was 
launched in the rural areas of Arkansas, New 
Jersey, Oregon and Minnesota. It got off to 
@ fine start. Recently, it was extended into 
10 counties of southern Indiana. Wisconsin 
Many other states are ex- 
pected to come into the plan in 1967 because 
of the success of the pilot demonstration 
projects. 

If you happen to be motoring in any of 
the test states and you see a small, happy 
group of hard-working oldsters, busy plant- 
ing trees, trimming shrubs, and otherwise 
beautifying the highways and roadside parks, 
you will probably be seeing “Operation Green 
Thumb” in action. The ex-farmers are being 
paid the prevailing local wages—$1.25 to 61.50 
an-hour, 

The U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
gave $768,000 to Green Thumb, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of the National Farmers Union. The 
state governments and local groups involved 
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in the pilot projects are putting up another 
$683,000, making a first-year budget of $1,- 
451,000. The most recent grant was for $172,- 
000 for the Indiana project, with the state 
underwriting about $50,000 of that. 

The pace at which “Operation Green 
Thumb” will grow depends on the coopera- 
tion of the various states and appropriation 
of additional federal funds for 1967. Accord- 
ing to Henry E. Wilcox, national director of 
Green Thumb, Inc., the response from retired 
farmers and state highway departments has 
been most enthusiastic. There are often 
more applicants than jobs. About 400 farm- 
ers have been employed so far, a drop in the 
bucket. “There probably are a million old 
people of the type we would like to reach,” 
explains Wilcox. “We have a long way to go 
to make a real dent in this situation. Next 
spring, I hope we will have thousands at work 
in many states.” 

While the green thumb jobs are more or 
less seasonal, efforts are being made to place 
these experienced farmers in regular work as 
gardeners, nursery workers, and highway 
maintenance men. “These rugged old fel- 
lows are hard, capable workers who love their 
jobs,” said a state highway supervisor who 
plans to employ them regularly. 

If you want to encourage your own state 
to set up a Green Thumb project, it could 
help a little if you wrote to your state high- 
way commission or to the regional office of 
the National Farmers Union in your area. 
Every state and county has some of those 
displaced patriarchs of the soil who can still 
do a good job if their green thumbs are given 
a chance. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
an amendment to the desk and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 19, line 3, strike 81.344, 000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof 61,314, 000, 000.“ 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
pry time does the Senator yield him- 
se) 

eae PROUTY. I yield myself 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr, President, this amendment would 
reduce the authorization for title II of 
the bill by $30 million. That is the 
amount originally allocated in the au- 
thorization for the operation of the adult 
basic education program, formerly con- 
tained in part B of title II of the eco- 
nomic opportunity law. 

The Education Subcommittee, on 
which I served, proposed that adult 
basic education should be included in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act, and should be removed from the 
poverty program. Although the Poverty 
Subcommittee, on which I also serve, 
seemed in agreement with that proposal, 
the parliamentary situation, with both 
bills progressing almost simultaneously 
to the full committee, required that tim- 
ing for this change of programs be 
important. 

Finally, the adult basic education pro- 
gram was moved to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, as Senators 
will see if they refer to the middle of 
page 22 of the committee report. 

However, Mr. President, although the 
program was deleted from this bill, the 
funds allocated for its operation were 
not removed from the amounts author- 
ized for title II. 
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I, therefore, offer this amendment. 
Again, it would simply reduce the au- 
thorization for title II by $30 million, 
which is the amount intended for adult 
basic education, but which is now un- 
nesessary since that program is properly 
authorized in the elementary and sec- 
ondary education bill. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as may be necessary. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provury!] has correctly stated the prob- 
lem. By a vote of 9 to 6 in the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, it 
was decided to shift the adult basic edu- 
cation program from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity to the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare inso- 
far as the funding and the authorization 
for the program was concerned. 

In the bill, as it was reported to the 
Senate, we had allowed $30 million for 
this program under title II. 

In the Primary-Secondary Education 
Act, however, which was marked up in 
the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, after the poverty bill had been 
brought to the floor, and after the deci- 
sion had been made by the same Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare to 
transfer the program to the Office of 
Education, adequate funding of this pro- 
gram was provided. That is to say, the 
education bill which will come to the floor 
after this bill is disposed of, does ade- 
quately fund the adult basic education 
program. 

Accordingly, I am in accord with the 
amendment. We agreed in committee 
that the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provury] should propose this reduction 
in the total amount of the authorization 
under title II. 

Mr. President, I am happy to accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am 
happy that we have resolved this matter 
in this way. 

In fairness to the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] it should be said 
that in the committee, in the earlier 
stage, the matter was not as clear as it 
is now, but the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Provry] pursued it knowing that 
it would eventuate in this way. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
manager has stated that he will accept 
the amendment. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK, Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Murpuy], I send to the desk 
an amendment and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered; and, with- 
out objection, the amendment will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment, ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, is as follows: 

On page 50, after line 16, add the follow- 
ing new section: “Sec. 26”. 

“TRANSFER OF JOB CORPS TO DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR 

“Sec, 26. (a) The Job Corps of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, together with the 
functions thereof, is transferred to the De- 
partment of Labor to be administered in 
coordination with programs carried out un- 
der the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962, as amended, on such date 
within six months after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act as the President may fix. 
The functions of the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity with respect to the 
Job Corps are transferred to the Secretary 
of Labor. The functions transferred by this 
section shall be performed by the Secretary 
of Labor or, subject to his direction and 
control, by such officers, agencies, and em- 
ployees of the Department of Labor as he 
shall designate. 

“(b) There are transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Labor, for use in connection with 
the functions transferred by subsection (a), 
the personnel, property, records, and un- 
expended balances of appropriations, allo- 
cations, and other funds (available or to be 
made available) of the Job Corps, together 
with so much as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine of other per- 
sonnel, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, allocations, and 
funds (available or to be made available) of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity which 
relate to functions transferred by this sec- 
tion.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to himself? 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
10 minutes to myself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arizona is recognized. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
has prepared some remarks on the 
amendment, which he has asked me to 
make for him. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MURPHY READ BY 

SENATOR FANNIN 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, this 
amendment is a relatively simple, but an 
important one. It would transfer to the 
Department of Labor the Job Corps pro- 
gram. It would provide for the coor- 
dination of the Job Corps program under 
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the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act. 

The Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee voted to transfer the adult basic 
education program to the Office of Edu- 
cation. I strongly supported the trans- 
fer. It makes sense. It will help to 
avoid needless and costly duplicity and 
at the same time the adult basic educa- 
tion program will be administered by the 
agency having the experience and ex- 
pertise in the field—the Office of Educa- 
tion. 

Just as the Office of Education is the 
most qualified in the educational area, 
it is the Labor Department that has the 
experience and expertise in the man- 
power development and training field. 

As my colleagues may know, the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
has two parts. The responsibility for 
administering the so-called institute 
training, as distinguished from on-the- 
job training, rests with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the vocational education people. This 
concept is preserved in my amendment 
so that the vocational education people 
would guide the various camps. 

Also it should be pointed out that the 
actual screening of the enrollees is han- 
dled by the State employment offices, 
which work closely with the Labor De- 
partment. Transfer of the Job Corps 
program to the Labor Department I am 
convinced would improve the screening 
operations for we would have one agency 
in charge of all the manpower programs, 
I feel certain that some of the youngsters 
that have been sent to the Job Corps 
camps could have been better served by 
the manpower development training pro- 
grams or the vocational education pro- 


grams. 

Sending youngsters to these Job Corps 
camps is a costly operation. Before they 
are sent, we must first examine prospec- 
tive enrollees’ interest and abilities and 
see if one of the manpower programs will 
meet their needs. 

Mr. President, the indictments against 
the Job Corps are many; all can be 
traced to its administration. The Job 
Corps is in serious trouble because it has 
serious administration troubles. Some 
of the many deficiencies of the Job Corps 
are: 

First. The Job Corps has been harmed 
because of lack of discipline. The record 
shows that discipline problems at Job 
Corps camps became so serious that the 
majority leader of the Senate, Senator 
MANSFIELD, was forced to take the Senate 
floor and deliver a speech on this subject. 

It is a telling indictment of the admin- 
istration of the Job Corps program: 

The basic idea of the Job Corps is fine, 
but I have become somewhat concerned 
about its implementation, the screening 
process used in filling the camps and overall 
inadequacies in the administration of the 
program. First of all, it seems to me that 
everyone was in too big a hurry to get the 
first camps operating, too little time was 
given to the screening of Job Corps appli- 
cants. There is a need to be more selective. 
There are many who can be helped and who 
are willing to be helped. These camps should 
be limited to those who have given some in- 
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dication that they want to be helped and are 
willing to try. It was not my intention to 
support the establishment of three reforma- 
tories in my State. 

I am well aware that there can be bad ap- 
ples in every program, but it seems to me 
that there is something wrong. Perhaps it 
is a matter of lack of know-how and ineffi- 
ciency on the part of the administrative Job 
Corps personnel involved. They and those 
enrolled in the program should have been 
more selective in the very beginning. Cer- 
tainly a man with a criminal charge against 
him should be kept under very close sur- 
veillance. 

I do not like speaking in this vein, but I 
cannot stress too strongly the need for a 
more careful selection of Job Corps men and 
an insistence upon efficient and capable ad- 
ministrative and guidance personnel, 


Second. The cost of the Job Corps 
program has been exorbitant. Cost per 
enrollee has been estimated as between 
$9,000 and $13,000 yearly. Mail that I 
receive indicates that the American peo- 
ple are not going to tolerate this kind of 
expense for too long. Unless we want to 
place the Job Corps program in jeopardy, 
we must take steps to reduce the cost of 
the Jobs Corps program. In order to 
reduce the costs, salaries must be kept 
in line, the dropout rate must be reduced, 
enrollees must be assigned to the nearest 
Job Corps center, and not flown across 
the country, and the staff-enrollee ratio 
must be made more reasonable. 

Third. Inadequate followup proce- 
dures are available to enable the Con- 
gress and the American people to ob- 
jectively evaluate the Job Corps program. 
To the committee’s credit, they adopted 
an amendment I offered to improve this 
situation. 

Fourth. The dropout rate has been too 
high. It is my understanding that the 
dropout rate overall is about 25 percent. 
During executive sessions, I have heard 
Senators express disappointment over 
our educators for their failure to prevent 
dropouts. While I do not question that 
improvements can be made in our school 
system, I would point out that neither 
the per pupil costs nor the teacher-pupil 
ratio comes near approaching that of the 
Job Corps. One wonders how many of 
these dropouts would have left school if 
the school system enjoyed the staff-en- 
rollee and per enrollee expenditures of 
the Job Corps. 

Many say we should not make major 
changes in the program this year, and 
that we should give the program one last 
chance to prove itself. The committee’s 
actions in transferring adult education 
evidence, in my judgment, a decision by 
the committee members that the poverty 
program will not be permitted to drift 
along for another year, evidenced a de- 
termination by the committee that ad- 
ministration by the next best agency 
will not suffice. 

In my judgment, the various indict- 
ments leveled against the administra- 
tion of the Job Corps by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity are unanswerable. As 
Vice President HUMPHREY stated: 

We must change or discard those programs 
which are not making headway, and we must 
expand those that are. 
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While I fully understand the normal 
bureaucratic opposition to the transfer of 
the program to another department, I be- 
lieve that we have the duty both to the 
youngsters enrolled in the program and 
to the taxpayers who are footing the bill 
to make certain that the program is both 
effective and efficient. 

Transfer of the Job Corps to the Labor 
Department will greatly improve the pro- 
gram’s administration, reduce its costs, 
and make it far more effective. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I strong- 
ly support adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, most of 
the problems with which we have dealt 
in the committee had thorough and de- 
tailed consideration. 

When I first went into the matter of 
marking up the bill this year, I regarded 
these questions as being rather neatly 
“put where they belonged” in an admin- 
istrative sense in terms of Government 
departments, as regards the various ac- 
tivities carried on by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. That would include 
education. It would include various 
phases of manpower training. It would 
include even Operation Headstart. It 
certainly would include the Job Corps. 

The more I studied the problem, the 
more testimony I heard, the less I felt 
that we were justified in doing it at this 
time—and I emphasize the words “at 
this time.” 

Let us remember that in 1966 the pro- 
gram became 2 years old. The rate of 
increase of utilization of the various as- 
pects of the program have enormously 
increased only within the past year. 
When we did what we did with the pro- 
gram, we sought a coordinated war on 
poverty by a high level Federal official 
through whom the job could be done, tie- 
ing in all the departments rather than 
throwing the poverty program, in its ini- 
tial stages, upon the shoulders of already 
overburdened departments to whom it 
would be another added activity. 

In deep conscience, I say to my friend 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], 
and also to the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpny]—and I think it is so 
gracious of the Senator from Arizona to 
have undertaken this for the Senator 
from California, for reasons with which 
we are well acquainted—that one cannot 
say that this is not an amendment of 
serious purpose and of serious impor- 
tance which lends itself to a reasonable 
view of the situation, until one under- 
stands the strong and the coordinated 
war on poverty which has been created 
by a unitary administration, the fact 
that the programs are just getting off 
the ground, and the fact that they are 
not lost, as they would be in the depart- 
ments—and I do not say that invidious- 
ly—in an already overburdened bureauc- 
racy without the zeal and enthusiasm 
which I think, in all fairness, whatever 
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him, and whatever they are now, Sar- 
gent Shriver has succeeded in fusing into 
the office, at least up to this time. 

Those of us who know the score know 
that this does not last forever. Thus, 
what is: being sought through this 
amendment will face us, without ques- 
tion, in a year or two. I am therefore 
finally persuaded—and I really have 
sweated this out myself because I rather 
had the same view that my colleagues 
had, before I really did think it through 
and stew over it, to use a colloquialism— 
that for another year, at least, we should 
continue the present kind of program 
with the drive and morale, and the spe- 
cialization which results from this office 
with a special, as it were, crusade frame 
of reference, as these camps are being 
built up. 

If Senators will look at the initial 
words of the committee report, they will 
find such an enormous increase which 
has gone into the Job Corps camps in 
the very short period of time in which 
they have been in operation that the Job 
Corps camps in 1966 will have doubled 
as compared to what they were at the 
close of fiscal year 1965. 

I respectfully submit that this is the 
kind of crash activity which we expected 
in the war on poverty. We should 
therefore give it another year, in my 
judgment, and that will be the optimum 
period in which to absorb and in which 
to refine it, and in which to have the 
kind of treatment which it will obtain, 
and has obtained, in the war on poverty 
administration, rather than throwing it 
on the shoulders of an already heavily 
overburdened Labor Department where 
there will be yet less activity and will not 
have the kind of evangelism and the 
kind of detailed, personal treatment 
which I think this needs in order, really, 
to solidly establish it. 

Therefore, I think the amendment, 
while entirely appropriate to test the 
question, is a year ahead of itself. 

It is for these reasons that I most 
reluctantly feel as I do, that I shall not 
be able to support the amendment. 

I wish to add it is undoubtedly “down 
the road,” but I think it is still “down 
the road a piece,” and that there is at 
this writing next year more to be gained 
for the program by leaving it within the 
framework in which it is now located 
than in making the change proposed. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

I do not think we can afford to gamble 
with the taxpayers’ money for another 
year. I should like to quote from a state- 
ment made in the other body on this 
subject. I read from page 24134 of the 
Recorp for September 28, 1966: 

Mr. Quis. Mr. Chairman, I would say that 
the questions were raised as to whether the 
Department of Labor could effectively handle 
this program. I raised this question with 
Secretary of Labor Wirtz at the hearings. 

He indicated very emphatically that he 
could handle the program. I might also 
point out when this proposal of a Job Corps 
was first brought before us it was proposed 
that the Department of Labor should ad- 
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minister it. At that time I raised many ques- 
tions, wondering whether they should or not, 
realizing that this had not been the case in 
the old CCC camps. I realized later that the 
administration was right when they proposed 
it be handled by the Department of Labor, 
and I have been convinced of it since. 
Watching the OEO operating the Job Corps 
eamps over a period of 2 years convinces me 
that it should be handled by the Department 
of Labor. Only in this way can these train- 
ing programs be properly coordinated with 
those entering the OEO and those programs 
that are outside of the OEO. If we would do 
this, I am convinced we will have a coordi- 
nated job training program for the young 
people who have dropped out or who need 
this type of training in school or else who 
have to have an environmental change in 
order to learn skills that are necessary for 
employment. Therefore I would say the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. GOODELL], has 
offered an amendment which really must be 
adopted if this program will be working well. 
If we do not do it this year, it will only be 
a short time before it will have to be done, 
anyway. 

Mr. President, let me again state that 
I believe this amendment should be 
adopted and I urge the Senate to do so, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 15 minutes in opposing the 
amendment. 

Mr. President, as I had occasion to 
point out last Friday when I made my 
opening remarks on this bill, the Job 
Corps is one of the most controversial 
programs in the war against poverty. 
Many mistakes have been made in con- 
nection with the administration of the 
Job Corps. Instances of maladministra- 
tion have been pointed out by the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], and 
others, including, in one instance, an in- 
cident raised on the floor of the Senate 
by the majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD]. 

The authorization for the Job Corps 
for the current fiscal year has been cut 
back from $310 million for fiscal 1966 to 
$228 million. This is possible because 
the initial programs of the Job Corps 
included the construction or the renova- 
tion of Job Corps centers, which was very 
expensive. That work has now been 
done. 

It should be pointed out that the Job 
Corps, like many new programs, has suf- 
fered from growing pains. It is almost 
inevitable that we should expect admin- 
istrative mistakes. 

I should point out that there were 47 
Job Corps centers at the end of fiscal 
year 1965; while at the end of fiscal 1966 
there were 106. 

These Job Corps centers are of three 
kinds. 

First, there are the conservation cen- 
ters, many of which are located in na- 
tional forests and national parks under 
the jurisdiction of the Department of the 
Interior or the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The Department of Labor has no 
particular competence in dealing with 
enterprises of this sort. 

The second type Job Corps center is 
the urban training center, largely near 
large cities. There again the Depart- 
ment of Labor, with an infinite variety 
of tasks at present, which it is accom- 
plishing with great skill and ability, has 
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2 to do with its present responsibili- 
es. 

The third kind of Job Corps centers are 
residential camps for women. Here 
again the Department of Labor has no 
particular competence in this area. 

In addition, the Department of Labor 
has not asked for the responsibility for 
the centers. OEO is just beginning to 
build up experience as to how to admin- 
ister the centers. To shift it to another 
department now, when we are just be- 
ginning to stabilize the program, would, 
to my way of thinking, be a serious mis- 
take. Because we do not like some of the 
administrative errors which have re- 
ceived great publicity, it is suggested that 
by turning the program over to the De- 
partment of Labor, we will cure such 
mistakes. This is specious reasoning. 
There is no reason to believe that the 
Department of Labor which at present 
has no experience with such a program 
would do any better with it than would 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which now has 2 years of experience in 
the operation of centers. 

Let me summarize my objections to the 
proposed amendment under three heads. 

First. The Job Corps is a program 
which seeks to deal with the total prob- 
lems of.disadvantaged youths in a resi- 
dential setting. It aims not only to in- 
crease their employability, but, in the 
words of the statute, to prepare them for 
the “responsibilities of citizenship.” 
Conceptually, such a residential program 
does not fit well within the traditional 
areas of responsibility of the Department 
of Labor. 

This is not to say that the Department 
of Labor could not administer the pro- 
gram, or that it would not do so in a 
manner sympathetic to its purposes. But 
the fact of the matter is that this is not 
an area where it has any particular com- 
petence. 4 

Second. The Job Corps, as I have said, 
is a new and developing, program. In 
the process of starting, not only the im- 
mediate staff of the Job Corps, but the 
Office of Economic Opportunity officials 
who work with it, have learned a good 
deal about the daily problems with which 
they must deal, the constraints within 
which it must operate, and the changes 
and new directions which are needed. 
This represents an asset in terms of con- 
tinuity on matters of administration and 
policy which is most important to any 
program, and which is particularly diffi- 
cult for a major new program to acquire. 

The cost of relearning and of rethink- 
ing countless questions, just at a time 
when the program is really getting into 
what might be termed its “production” 
stage, would be a heavy one. For acom- 
plex program which is already bearing 
the weight of past startup problems, 
could well be critical. 

Finally, in the residential setting, with 
its full range of services, Job Corps seeks 
to deal with the special and total prob- 
lems caused by hard-core poverty. In 
this respect, Job Corps and Community 
Action, are probably the most complex 
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and difficult of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act programs. 

So long as there is a director princi- 
pally responsible for the war on poverty, 
I believe it is desirable that responsibility 
for this program remain with him. The 
director should be expected to assume a 
special responsibility for those programs 
which involve the most complex assign- 
ments and should draw upon all possible 
resources to achieve success. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am interested in the 
Senator’s remarks on the Job Corps, be- 
cause I believe we have one so-called 
residential center in my State which, 
after great difficulty, has acquired 29— 
students, would they be called? 

Mr. CLARK. Enrollees. 

Mr. AIKEN. Enrollees. I wonder 
why enrollees are not recruited from 
nearby locations, and why they are all 
required to come from distant parts of 
the country to one of these centers. 
What is the reason for it? 

Mr. CLARK. That was a problem 
which gave the committee a good deal 
of trouble, and we have inserted in the 
bill an amendment which will require 
that in the future enrollees should be 
sent to camps or centers within the gen- 
eral area or region in which they reside. 

When the program was new and had 
only 47 centers it was often difficult to 
send enrollees to centers near their 
home. Now with 106 centers spread 
across the country, the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity administration has 
been more and more able to put the 
young people into centers close to their 
own homes. Under the committee 
amendment, this will be done more and 
more in the future. 

The thought has been expressed, and 
I think the Senator might agree that it 
has some validity. When we are dealing 
with these conservation camps dealing 
largely with national forests and na- 
tional parks—it might be a good thing 
to get a young person out of New York 
City and up to the heady and pure air 
of Vermont. I think that remains as 
a good reason for sending some of the 
youngsters a good way from home. 

Even with this, the committee has re- 
quired that the Director, wherever pos- 
sible, send an enrollee to a camp close 
to his home. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not too familiar 
with the work at the center to which 
I refer. We have heard for some time 
that it was not progressing very well. 
The fact that they only have 29 enrollees, 
according to the latest figures I have 
seen, would indicate, perhaps, that it is 
not too attractive, although it is in a 
beautiful setting in the Green Moun- 
tains National Forest. 

Mr. CLARK. That may well be true. 
I admitted, before the Senator came in, 
that there had been a lot of headaches 
connected with the program. It is cer- 
tainly far from perfect. There are some 
areas where it has not worked well. 
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But our review convinced the majority 
of the committee that we ought to give 
them another year, to see where they go. 
We think they are making progress, and 
it did not seem to us it would be useful 
to transfer the program to the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

Mr. AIKEN. I seems to me that the 
Department of Labor, with all its ex- 
perience in this field, would be able to 
take this work up and go ahead without 
all of the bother and the mishaps which 
seem to attend establishing the Job 
Corps centers. 

Mr. CLARK. I tried to point out, I 
think before the Senator entered the 
Chamber, that the Department of Labor 
really has no experience with residential 
centers. 

Mr. AIKEN. A brandnew organiza- 
tion has not had any experience, either, 
has it? 

Mr. CLARK. It has now had 2 years. 
It has learned a great deal. 

Mr. AIKEN. Oh, it is? How long 
does the Senator think it will take before 
it is fully qualified to operate these 
centers? 

Mr. CLARK. I am very hopeful that 
things should fully stabilize during the 
next year. 

Mr. AIKEN. I see. 

Mr. CLARK. I think we will see a 
vast improvement in administration 
when we come back with a bill next year. 

The philosophy of the committee— 
with which the Senator from Vermont 
may not agree—was that we could not, 
in the time available, engage in sufficient 
oversight to effect vast legislative 
changes in the program this year. The 
subcommittee, which I have the honor 
to serve as chairman, intends to under- 
take next year what I hope will be an 
extensive study as to what changes leg- 
islatively, if any, should be made. 

With respect to this particular amend- 
ment, the Labor Department has not 
requested transfer of the program and 
has not supported any such effort. 

Mr. AIKEN, I might say to the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania that I have been 
considerably disturbed lest the opera- 
tions of the Job Corps up to this time 
tend to discredit other parts of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity program 
which are contributing a considerable 
measure of success in the direction in 
which they are going. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no doubt that 
the Job Corps has been a most contro- 
versial part of the poverty program. We 
do not think it would help to transfer it 
to the Labor Department, nor do we be- 
lieve we ought to abandon the program. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not speaking of 
helping the Job Corps program. I am 
speaking of doing harm to other phases 
of the poverty program. As the Senator 
knows, the criticism directed toward the 
whole program is largely on account of 
the Job Corps. It seems to me that if 
you have gangrene in one finger, you 
had better cut it off to save the hand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 
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I quite agree with the Senator from 
Vermont that the program is controver- 
sial, but we feel it is doing good work 
preparing and a great many people. We 
do not want to see the program killed. 

Mr. AIKEN. I do not want to hurt 
other parts of the program that are 
working by trying to maintain one that 
is not working. 

Mr. CLARK. Well, as the Senator 
knows, this amendment is not to elimi- 
nate the Job Corps, but merely to trans- 
fer it to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. FANNIN. I commend the Sena- 
tor from Vermont, because he has 
brought out a very important feature of 
what is involved in the amendment. 

I want the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania to know that the Members 
on this side of the aisle are certainly not 
opposed to the objectives of the Job 
Corps. We support its objectives, and 
feel that more can be done. That is why 
this recommendation is being made. 

I call attention to what happened in 
the State of Arizona. There is a Job 
Corps camp on the perimeter of the 
Navaho reservation. I do not know what 
exists there today, but I know that when 
this program was getting underway, and 
for months after it had been established, 
there was not a single Indian in that 
Job Corps camp. 

Arizona has more Indians that does 
any other State in the Union. The In- 
dians are in abject poverty. They are 
in greater need of this service than is 
any other group in our Nation. 

The Indians are native Americans and 
they are perhaps more deserving of con- 
sideration than is any other ethnic group. 

I feel that this is an indication of a 
mistake. I do not see that corrections 
have been made in the program as time 
has passed. 

We still have serious problems which 
exist. As the Senator from Pennsylvania 
has expressed it, this is the most crit- 
icized program of the OEO programs. 
Consequently, I think we can justify the 
making of this change. 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Labor has stated that they can handle 
the program, and the Department must 
feel that it has the people qualified to 
do so or the Secretary would never have 
made the statement. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, whether 
he can handle the program or not, the 
Secretary has not sought such a transfer 
— he supported any effort to trans- 

er it. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, this is 
a troublesome program, but it is one of 
great responsibility. We have the obliga- 
tion to try to see that the program is 
handled to the best advantage of the 
youths that are involved. 

I feel consequently that it would be 
extremely helpful if this program could 
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be transferred to the Department of 
Labor. 

I am sure that if we consider the tre- 
mendous cost involved we will realize 
that we could send a youth through Har- 
vard or perhaps through Oxford for 
$9,000 to $13,000. 

I think that we should take into con- 
sideration whether the same or a lesser 
amount of money could be expended, 
under proper supervision, with far more 
productive results. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this must 
be a question of judgment. The over- 
whelming majority of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare felt that it 
would be a mistake to transfer this re- 
sponsibility from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to the Labor Department. 

Our dear friends in the minority are 
standing alone on this proposition. They 
urge the transfer without any justifica- 
tion or rationale as to why the Depart- 
ment of Labor can do a better job. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Murpuy] has correctly 
pointed out to me that there was no roll- 
call vote in the committee on this trans- 
fer. The suggestion as to the transfer 
was made by a member of the committee 
but it was never brought before the com- 
mittee for a vote. 

I think we should reject the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

All time having been yielded back, the 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Arizona. On 
this question the yeas and nays have 
te ordered and the clerk will call the 
roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Bayn], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inovye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Bass] are absent on official 
business. 

I,also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
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tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
inc], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Lauscne], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Montana 
Mr. METCALF], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MANI. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Massachusetts would vote “nay” 
and the Senator from Alabama would 
vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN] is paired with the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. BAYH]. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
North Carolina would vote “yea” and 
the Senator from Indiana would vote 
“nay.” 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], and the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. SMATHERS], would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT 
and Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucuet], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado (Mr. AtLotr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
BENNETT], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrrs]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New York would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 27, 
nays 38, as follows: 


[No. 274 Leg.] 
YEAS—27 
Aiken Hill Russell, Ga. 
Hruska Salto 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Miller th 
Dirksen Morton T 
Ervin Mundt Thurmond 
Fannin Murphy Tower 
Gore Pearson Williams, Del. 
Hickenlooper Prouty Young, N. Dak. 
NAYS—38 
Bartlett Brewster Byrd, Va. 
Bible Burdick Byrd, W. Va. 
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Cannon Long, La. Pastore 
Case Mansfield Pell 
Clark McCarthy Proxmire 
Dodd McGee Randolph 
Ellender McGovern Ribico: 
Fulbright Monroney Russell, S.C 
8 Montoya Symington 
Holland orse Tydings 
ackson Williams, N.J 
Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie Young, O! 
Long, Mo. Nelson 
NOT VOTING—35 
Allott Griffin McClellan 
Anderson Gruening McIntyre 
art Metcalf 
Bayh Hartke Mondale 
Bennett Hayden Neuberger 
Church Inouye Robertson 
Cooper Javits Scott 
Curtis Jordan,N.C. Smathers 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Sparkman 
Douglas Kuchel tennis 
land Lausche Yarborough 
Fong Magnuson 
So Mr. MurpHy’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, I move to 
lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated and made the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment as follows: 

On page 29, immediately after line 17, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(i) The Director shall, out of the funds 
authorized for this Title, set aside $527,000,- 
000 for making grants for carrying out pro- 
grams eligible for assistance under such sec- 
tions which assist young people in areas 
having concentrations of children from low 
income families who have not reached the 
age of compulsory school attendance and 
which include (A) the furnishing of such 
comprehensive health, nutritional, social, 
educational and mental health services as the 
Director finds will aid such children to un- 
dertake successfully the regular elementary 
school program, (B) the provision of ap- 
propriate activities to encourage the par- 
ticipation of parents of such children and 
the effective use of their services, and (C) 
such other training, technical assistance, 
evaluation and follow-through activities as 
may be necessary or appropriate.” 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes in opposition to the 
amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this 
amendment would earmark in the basic 
legislation $527 million for the Head- 
start program. This is the same amount 
which the committee indicated in its re- 
port it desired to have the OEO spend on 
this program under title II—the com- 
munity action title. 

It was the committee’s feeling, shared 
by OEO, that it is wise to give maximum 
flexibility in the administration of these 
community action programs to the local 
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community action agency in line with 
meeting the needs of that particular 
community. 

Of course, we will debate this issue 
quite fully tomorrow, however, I want the 
Recorp to show my opposition, as man- 
ager of the bill, to the amendment and 
the basic reason why I oppose it. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
‘myself 1 minute merely to say that 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CLARK] has just explained my 
amendment very accurately. 

I believe that the Headstart program 
is the most valuable and the most ac- 
ceptable one of all the programs in this 
so-called war on poverty. 

It seems to me that we should have the 
funds which the committee has recom- 
mended for that purpose. That is all my 
amendment would do. 

We can, of course, discuss this at some 
length tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 30 seconds. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 30 seconds. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a letter directed to me by the 
Ad Hoc Committee on the Economic Op- 
portunity Act, with offices at 2027 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., in Washington, 
D.C., under date of October 3, 1966, 
which deals with support for the pend- 
ing measure as it came out of the com- 
mittee on behalf of a number of civic 
agencies. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Av Hoc COMMITTEE ON THE 
Economic OPPORTUNITY ACT, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1966. 

Dear Senator: We believe that the most 
important achievement of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is the awareness on the 
part of the nation that there exists in the 
United States great numbers of poor people 
amidst unparalleled affluence. It is also clear 
that, despite the urgent need to help these 
millions of people move out of poverty, only 
a small proportion of the total receive direct 
assistance under the current anti-poverty 
legislation. The anti-poverty measure re- 
ported by the Senate Labor and Public Wel- 
fare Committee (S. 3164) offers a positive 
means of advancing the national commit- 
ment to eliminate poverty. The Senate Com- 
mittee’s action, in view of the modest request 
by the Administration, signifies a will to deal 
forcefully with a difficult problem. 

The undersigned organizations urge strong 
support for the Senate Bill. Further, we hope 
you will oppose all amendments which would 
lessen the effectiveness of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964. 

American Jewish Committee. 

National Association of American Social 
Workers. 

National Student Association, 

Appalachian Volunteers, Inc. 

American Federation of Teachers. 
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National Council of Catholic Women. 

Central Conference of American Rabbis. 

Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People. 

Amalgamated Meatcutters and Butcher 
Workmen, AFL-CIO. 

‘National Council of Churches. 

American Veterans Committee. 

Executive Committee, Citizens’ Crusade 
Against Poverty. 

Synagogue Council of America. 

Union of American Hebrew Congregations. 

Cooperative League of the United States of 
America. 

National Sharecroppers Fund. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

Division of Human Relations and Economic 
Affairs, General Board of Social Concerns, the 
Methodist Church. 

Anti Defamation League or B’nai B'rith. 

Americans for Democratic Action. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference. 

Community Relations Division, American 
Friends Service Committee. 

The Negro American Labor Council. 

National Association for Community De- 
velopment. 

United Steel Workers of America, AFL-CIO. 

National Catholic Rural Life Conference. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

Department of Social Responsibility, Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association. 

United Automobile, Aerospace, Agricul- 
tural and Implement Workers of America. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT—-UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move to recommit S. 3164 with in- 
structions that the committee report the 
bill back with total authorizations pro- 
vided for therein not in excess of the to- 
tal authorizations provided for in the 
House-passed bill, H.R. 15111; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion be 
made the order of business at an hour 
tomorrow that perhaps the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] and I can 
work out—an hour agreeable to the two 
of us; but I would like to call it up some- 
time tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, it is my understand- 
ing that while the Senator from Virginia 
is filing his motion to recommit now, it 
will not be the next order of business to 
be disposed of by the Senate because the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
has an amendment he wishes to pre- 
sent. But I assure the Senator from 
Virginia that sometime tomorrow he will 
have his motion called up and disposed 
of before the Senate adjourns. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, could we fix an hour tomorrow; 
perhaps 2 or 3 o'clock? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not see how we can. 
We do not know what will happen. I 
agree with the Senator from Virginia 
that we could call it up tomorrow. There 
are a number of amendments which Sen- 
ators on both sides of the aisle would 
like to have disposed of before we vote 
on a motion to recommit. 

I realize the Senator's motion has some 
priority under the rules, but I hope he 
will let us do a little spadework, which 
I think is the ordinary procedure. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I can assure 
the Senator that I want to cooperate but 
I would like to have some reasonable 
hour designated. 
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Mr. CLARK. Would 4 o’clock tomor- 
row afternoon be satisfactory? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Four 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon would be 
re aa with a half hour for each 
side. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the motion to 
recommit, filed by the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrn] may be voted on at 
4 o'clock tomorrow afternoon, after the 
one-half hour on each side provided for 
by the unanimous-consent agreement 
has been used up. 

Mr. President, a point of order. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is that unanimous-con- 
sent request in order? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
unanimous-consent is in order. 

Is there objection? The Chair hears 
no objection, and the unanimous-consent 
request is agreed to. 


S. 3046, ELEMENTARY AND SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966—AUTHORITY TO 
FILE REPORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that permission be 
granted the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to have until midnight 
tonight to file the report on S. 3046, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
amendments of 1966. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed with supplemental 
and individual views. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
itis so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills of the Senate: 


S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit Indian tribes to maintain 
civil actions in Federal district courts with- 
out regard to the $10,000 Limitation, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2070. An act to provide for holding terms 
of the U.S. District Court for the District of 
South Dakota at Rapid City; 

S. 2463. An act to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the acceptance of certain gifts 
and decorations from foreign governments, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3080. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
to increase the special revenue bond bor- 
rowing authority, and for other purposes; 

S. 3096. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making 
grants thereunder, and for other purposes; 

8.3715. An act to improve the aids to 
navigation services of the Coast Guard; and 

S. 3830. An act to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2947) to 
amend the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act in order to improve and make 
more effective certain programs pursuant 
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to such act, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate; that the House insisted upon 
its amendment to the bill, asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. FALLON, Mr. BLATNIK, Mr. JONES 
of Alabama, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. 
WRIGHT, Mr. Cramer, Mr. HARSHA, and 
Mr. KUNKEL were appointed managers on 
the part of the House at the conference. 


FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION 
CONTROL ACT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the amendment of 
the House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2947) to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill 
(S. 2947) to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such Act, which was, 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

TITLE I 

Src. 101. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act (33 U.S.C. 466 et seq.) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new title: 

"TITLE II—CLEAN RIVERS RESTORATION PROGRAM 
“Statement of purpose 

“Sec. 201. It is the purpose of this title 
to accelerate pollution control and abate- 
ment programs through the preparation and 
development of basin pollution control and 
abatement plans and through the establish- 
ment of additional incentives to encourage 
waste treatment consistent with water qual- 
ity standards. 


“Submission of plan 


“Sec. 202. In the case of intrastate waters, 
whenever the Governor of the State wherein 
such waters are located develops a basin pol- 
lution control and abatement plan, he is 
authorized to submit such plan for approval 
by the Secretary and Congress in accordance 
with this title. In the case of interstate 
waters, whenever not less than 50 per centum 
of the Governors of the States wherein such 
waters are located develop a basin pollution 
control and abatement plan, they are author- 
ized to submit such plan for approval by the 
Secretary and Congress in accordance with 
this title. In the case of interstate waters, 
whenever an interstate agency develops a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan 
for waters under its jurisdiction, such agency 
is authorized to submit such plan for ap- 
proval by the Secretary and Congress in ac- 
cordance with this title. Notwithstanding 
any other provision of this section, in the 
event that the Upper Colorado River Basin 
is involved, the Governors of at least three 
of the four States of Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Wyoming or, in the event the 
Columbia River Basin is involved, the Gov- 
ernors of at least three of the four States 
of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington 
or, in the event the Hudson River Basin is in- 
volved, a majority of the Governors including 
the Governors of New York and New Jersey 
must develop, or concur in the development 
of, a basin pollution control and abatement 
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plan, including any such basin plan devel- 
oped by an interstate agency. 


“Review of plan 


“Sec. 203. (a) Upon submission of a pro- 
posed basin pollution control and abatement 
plan to the Secretary, he shall transmit such 
plan to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development, the Water Resources Council, 
and, when appropriate, the Secretary of State 
for review. Within sixty days of transmis- 
sion of such plan, such officers and the Coun- 
cil shall notify the Secretary of their views, 
comments, and recommendations with re- 
spect to such plan. 

“(b) The Secretary shall review the pro- 
posed basin pollution control and abatement 
plan together with the views, comments, and 
recommendations received pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section and, if he deter- 
mines that the plan will adequately and 
effectively maintain the waters covered by 
the plan at the level of quality established 
by the applicable water quality standards 
for those waters, he shall approve the plan. 


“Congressional approval 

“Sec. 204. After the Secretary approves a 
basin pollution control and abatement plan 
in accordance with section 203 of this title, 
he shall transmit such plan together with all 
views, comments, and recommendations re- 
ceived from any department, agency, or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government to 
Congress for approval of such plan by Con- 
gress by a specific statute of approval. 


“Grant program for treatment works 


“Src. 205. Whenever a basin pollution con- 
trol and abatement plan is approved by Con- 
gress in accordance with this title; the Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to States, 
municipalities, and interstate agencies from 
funds appropriated and allocated under au- 
thority of section 8 of this Act to assist in 
financing the construction of treatment 
works within such basin subject to the fol- 
lowing limitations: 

“(1) the amount of any grant approved by 
the Secretary shall not exceed 40 per centum 
of the estimated reasonable construction 
costs of such treatment works, except that 
the percentage limitation of 40 per centum 
imposed by this clause shall be increased to 
50 per centum in the case of grants made 
under this section from funds allocated for 
a fiscal year to a State under section 8(c) of 
this Act if the State agrees to pay not less 
than 25 per centum of the estimated reason- 
able costs (as determined by the Secretary) 
of all projects for which Federal grants are 
to be made under this section from such 
allocation; 

“(2) no grant shall be made to assist in 
financing any such works which are receiving 
a Federal grant under any other provision 
of law, and no Federal grant shall be made 
under any other provision of law to assist 
in financing any treatment works for which 
a grant has been made under this title, ex- 
cept a supplementary grant under section 
214 of the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 or a supplementary grant 
under section 101 of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965; 

(3) no grant shall be made unless such 
works have been approved by the appropri- 
ate State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and have been certified by such 
agency or agencies as entitled to priority 
over other eligible projects on the basis of 
financial as well as water pollution control 
needs. 


“Approval of grants from other agencies 


“Sec. 206. After Congress approves a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan, ap- 
plication for a grant to assist in financing 
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the construction of treatment works in such 
basin made under any other provisions of 
law shall not be approved by the head of 
any other Federal agency, by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, or any other regional 
commission established under authority of 
the Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965 unless, in the Judgment of the 
Secretary, such works substantially conform 
to such basin plan. 


“Administrative expenses 


“Src. 207. The Secretary is authorized to 
make a grant to pay not to exceed 50 per 
centum of the administrative expenses of 
a designated planning agency in preparing 
a basin pollution control and abatement plan 
for submission for approval under this title. 
Only a planning agency designated as follows 
shall be eligible for such a grant: 

“(1) in the case of intrastate waters, the 
Governor may designate an agency of State 
government as the planning agency; 

“(2) in the case of interstate waters, not 
less than 50 per centum of the Governors of 
the States in which such waters are located 
may designate either agencies of the govern- 
ments of such States, or an interstate agency. 


“Use of Federal employees 


“Sec. 208. The head of each department, 
agency, and instrumentality of the Federal 
Government is authorized to detail em- 
ployees of such department, agency, or in- 
strumentality to assist any State or inter- 
state agency in the preparation of a basin 
pollution control and abatement plan for 
submission and approval under this title, 
upon a request from such State or interstate 
agency for such assistance. 


“Specific designations and approvals 

“Sec. 209. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of this title, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority is designated as the planning 
agency for the Tennessee River Basin, and 
the Delaware River Basin Commission cre- 
ated by the Delaware River Basin compact 
is designated as the planning agency for the 
Delaware River Basin as defined for the pur- 
poses of such compact. Upon development 
of a basin pollution control and abatement 
plan (1) by such Authority and approval 
of such plan by the Board of Directors of 
such Authority or (2) by such Commission 
and approval by such Commission, such plan 
shall be a basin pollution control and abate- 
ment plan which shall be transmitted di- 
rectly by such Authority or such Commis- 
sion to Congress for approval in accordance 
with this title. 


“Labor standards 


“Sec. 210. The Secretary shall take such 
action as may be necessary to insure that 
all laborers and mechanics employed by con- 
tractors or subcontractors on projects for 
which grants are made under section 205 
shall be paid wages at rates not less than 
those prevailing for the same type of work 
on similar construction in the immediate 
locality, as determined by the Secretary of 
Labor, in accordance with the Act of March 8, 
1931, as amended, known as the Davis-Bacon 
Act (46 Stat. 1494; 40 U.S.C. 276a—276a-5). 
The Secretary of Labor shall have, with re- 
spect to the labor standards specified in this 
section, the authority and functions set 
forth in Reorganization Plan Numbered 14 
1950 (15 F.R. 3176; 64 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 
133z-15), and section 2 of the Act of June 13, 
1934, as amended (48 Stat. 948; 40 U.S.C. 
276c). 

“Definitions 


“Src. 211. For the purposes of this title 
“(1) the term ‘basin’ includes, but is not 
limited ‘to, rivers. and their tributaries, 
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streams, coastal waters, sounds, estuaries, 
bays, lakes, and portions thereof, as well as 
the lands drained thereby, 

“(2) the term ‘construction’ shall have the 
same meaning as it has in section 8 of this 
Act.” 

TITLE It 


Sec. 201. The Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended by inserting immediately 
above the heading preceding section 1 of 
such Act the following: 


"TITLE I—WATER POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAM” 


Sec, 202. (a) Subsection (a) of section 5 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end of the first sentence thereof and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof a comma and the follow- 
ing: “including, but not limited to, pollu- 
tion resulting from the discharge into any 
waters of untreated or inadequately treated 
sewage or other waste from sewers which 
carry storm water or both storm water and 
sewage or other wastes, and the temporary 
use of new or improved chemical additives 
which provide substantial immediate im- 
provement to existing treatment processes.” 

(b) Section 5 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (d), 
(e), and (f) as subsection (e), (f), and (g), 
respectively, and by inserting immediately 
after subsection (c) the following new sub- 
section: 

“(d) The Secretary is authorized to make 
grants to persons for research and demon- 
stration projects for prevention of pollution 
of waters by industry, including, but not 
limited to, the treatment of industrial waste. 
No grant shall be made under this subsection 
in an amount in excess of $1,000,000, no 
grant shall be made for more than 70 per 
centum of the cost of the project, and no 
grant shall be made for any project unless 
the Secretary determines that such project 
will serve a useful purpose in the develop- 
ment or demonstration of a new or improved 
method of treating industrial wastes or 
otherwise preventing pollution of waters by 
industry, which method shall have industry- 
wide application.” 

(c) Subsection (e) of section 5 of such 
Act, as redesignated by this Act, is amended 
by striking out “(1)” and by striking out 
all of paragraph (2) of such subsection. 

(d) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsections: 

“(h)(1) The Secretary shall, in coopera- 
tion with the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Water Resources 
Council, and with other appropriate Federal, 
State, interstate, or local public bodies and 
private organizations, institutions, and indi- 
viduals, conduct and promote, and encourage 
contributions to, a comprehensive study of 
the effects of pollution, including sedimenta- 
tion, in the estuaries and estuarine zones of 
the United States on fish and wildlife, on 
sport and commercial fishing, on recreation, 
on water supply and water power, and on 
other beneficial purposes. Such study shall 
also consider the effect of demographic 
trends, the exploitation of mineral resources 
and fossil fuels, land and industrial devel- 
opment, navigation, flood and erosion con- 
trol, and other uses of estuaries and estua- 
“rine zones upon the pollution of the waters 
therein. 

“(2) In conducting the above study, the 
Secretary shall assemble, coordinate, and 
organize all existing pertinent information 
on ithe Nation's estuariés and estuarine 
zones; carry out a program of investigations 
and surveys to supplement existing infor- 
mation in representative estuaries and estu- 
arine zones; and identify the problems and 
areas where further research and study are 
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“(3) The Secretary shall submit to the 
Congress a final report of the study au- 
thorized by this subsection not later than 
three years after the date of enactment of 
this subsection. Copies of the report shall 
be made available to all interested parties, 
public and private. The report shall include, 
but not be limited to— 

(A) an analysis of the importance of 
estuaries to the economic and social well- 
being of the people of the United States and 
of the effects of pollution upon the use and 
enjoyment of such estuaries; 

“(B) a discussion of the major economic, 
social, and ecological trends occurring in the 
estuarine zones of the Nation; 

“(C) recommendations for a comprehen- 
sive national program for the preservation, 
study, use, and development of estuaries of 
the Nation, and the respective responsibilities 
which should be assumed by Federal, State, 
and local governments and by public and 
private interests. 

(4) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $1,000,000 per fiscal year for 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969, to carry out the 
purposes of this subsection. 

“(5) For the purpose of this subsection, 
the term ‘estaurine zones’ means an enyi- 
ronmental system consisting of an estuary 
and those transitional areas which are con- 
sistently influenced or affected by water 
from an estuary such as, but not limited to, 
salt marshes, coastal and intertidal areas, 
bays, harbors, lagoons, inshore waters, and 
channels, and the terms ‘estuary’ means all 
or part of the mouth of a navigable or inter- 
state river or stream or other body of water 
having unimpaired natural connection with 
open sea and within which the sea water is 
measurably diluted with fresh water derived 
from land drainage. 

“(i1) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to carry out this section, other than 
subsection (h), not to exceed $75,000,000 per 
fiscal year for each of the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1967, June 30, 1968, and June 30, 
1969. Not less than 25 per centum of any 
amounts appropriated to carry out this sec- 
tion for a fiscal year shall be expended dur- 
ing such fiscal year in carrying out subsection 
(d) of this section.” 

Src. 203. Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read 
as follows: 


“Cost estimate and study 


“Sec. 6. (a) In order to provide the basis 
for evaluating authorized by this 
Act, the development of new programs, and 
to furnish the Congress with the informa- 
tion necessary for authorization of appropri- 
ations for fiscal years beginning after June 
30, 1967, the Secretary, in cooperation with 
State water pollution control agencies and 
other water pollution control planning agen- 
cles, shall make a detailed estimate of the 
cost of carrying out the provisions of this 
Act; a comprehensive study of the economic 
impact on affected units of government of 
the cost of installation of treatment facili- 
ties; and a comprehensive analysis of the 


national requirements for and cost of treat- 


ing municipal, industrial, and other effluent 
to attain such water quality standards as 
established pursuant to this Act or appli- 
cable State law. The Secretary, shall submit 
such detailed estimate and such comprehen- 


‘sive study of such cost for the three-year 
period beginning July 1, 1968, to the Con- 


gress no later than January 10, 1968, such 
study to be updated each year thereafter. 
“(b) The Secretary shall also make a 
complete investigation and study to deter- 
mine (1) the need for additional trained 
State and local personnel to carry out. pro- 
grams assisted pursuant to this Act and 
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other programs for the same purpose as this 
Act, and (2) means of using existing Federal 
training programs to train such personnel, 
He shall report the results of such investi- 
gation and study to the President and the 
Congress not later than July 1, 1967.” 

Sec. 204. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out “and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for each fiscal year 
to and including the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, $5,000,000, and for each succeeding 
fiscal year to and including the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, $10,000,000.” 

Sec. 205 (a) Subsection (b) of section 8 
of the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out 81,200,000.“ and 
“$4,800,000,” in clause (2) of such subsection 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$2,400,000,” 
and '“‘$9,600,000,”, respectively. 

(2) by striking out “(A)” in clause (2) 
of such subsection. 

(8) by striking out “project, and (B) for 
the purpose of the limitation in the last 
sentence of subsection (d), the share of each 
municipality so determined shall be regarded 
as @ grant for the construction of treatment 
works;“ in clause (2) of such subsection 
and inserting in Heu thereof “project;”. 

(4) by amending the last sentence of such 
subsection to read as follows: “The percent- 
age limitation of 30 per centum imposed by 
clause (2) of this subsection shall be in- 
creased to 40 per centum, and the dollar 
limitations imposed by such clause shall not 
apply, in the case of grants made under this 
section from funds allocated for a fiscal year 
to a State under subsection (c) of this sec. 
tion if the State agrees to pay not less than 
80 per centum of the estimated reasonable 
cost (as determined by the Secretary) of all 
projects for which Federal grants are to be 
. under this section from such alloca- 

on.“ 

(b) The amendments made by subsection 
ee of this section shall take effect July 1, 

SEC. 206. Subsection (d) of section 8 of the 
pb ont bei Pollution Control Act is 
amen y striking out all beginning with 
“and $150,000,000 for the fiscal year Siae 
June 30, 1967” through the end of such sub- 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “$150,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, $300,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 3, 1968, $400,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, 
$650,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1970, and $950,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1971. Sums so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended.” 

Src. 207. (a) Section 8 of the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) If, prior to commencement of con- 
struction of any treatment works in advance 
of the availability of funds for a grant under 
this section, the Secretary approves such 
project, and the State, municipality, inter- 
municipal, or interstate agency thereafter 
constructs such project and submits an ap- 
plication to the Secretary approved by the 
appropriate State water pollution control 
agency or agencies for a grant for such proj- 
ect, the Secretary, upon his approval of such 
application, is authorized to make a grant 
under this section for such project to be 
paid from future appropriations. No such 
grant shall be made (1) unless all of the 
provisions of this Act have been complied 
with to the same extent and with the same 
effect as though the grant were to be made 
for future construction of the project, (2) 
in an amount exceeding a grant which would 
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otherwise be made under this section for 
the future construction of such project. 
Neither an approval of the project by the 
Secretary prior to construction, nor the mak- 
ing of a grant by the Secretary for a project 
to be paid from a future appropriation, nor 
any other provision of this subsection, shall 
be construed to constitute a commitment 
or obligation of the United States to provide 
funds to make or pay any grant for a 
project.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall apply to any project 
on which construction is initiated after 
June 30, 1966, except that in the case of 
any project on which construction was initi- 
ated after June 30, 1966, and before the date 
of enactment of this Act, the Secretary may 
approve such project for the purposes of 
section 8(h) of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act subsequent to the commence- 
ment of construction. 

Sec. 208. Subsection (f) of section 10 of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended (1) by striking out “(f)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “(f)(1)”, (2) by in- 
serting immediately after the third sentence 
thereof the following: “It shall be the re- 
sponsibility of the Hearing Board to give 
every person contributing to the alleged 
pollution or affected by it an opportunity 
to make a full statement of his views to the 
Hearing Board.”, and (3) by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(2) In connection with any hearing called 
under this section the Secretary is author- 
ized to require any person whose alleged ac- 
tivities result in discharges causing or con- 
tributing to water pollution to file with him, 
in such form as he may prescribe, a report 
based on existing data, furnishing such in- 
formation as may reasonably be required 
as to the character, kind, and quantity of 
such discharges and the use of facilities or 
other means to prevent or reduce such dis- 
charges by the person filing such a report. 
Such report shall be made under oath or 
otherwise, as the Secretary may prescribe, 
and shall be filed with the Secretary within 
such reasonable period as the Secretary may 
prescribe, unless additional time be granted 
by the Secretary. No person shall be re- 
quired in such report to divulge trade secrets 
or secret processes, and all information re- 
ported shall be considered confidential for 
the purposes of section 1905 of title 18 of 
the United States Code. 

“(3) If any person required to file any 
report under paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion shall fail to do so within the time fixed 
by the Secretary for filing the same, and such 
failure shall continue for thirty days after 
notice of such default, such person shall for- 
feit to the United States the sum of $100 for 
each and every day of the continuance of 
such failure, which forfeiture shall be pay- 
able into the Treasury of the United States, 
and shall be recoverable in a civil suit in the 
name of the United States brought in the 
district where such person has his principal 
office or in any district in which he does 
business. The Secretary may upon applica- 
tion therefor remit or mitigate any forfeiture 
provided for under this paragraph and he 
shall have authority to determine the facts 
upon all such applications. 

“(4) It shall be the duty of the various 
United States attorneys, under the direction 
of the Attorney General of the United 
States, to prosecute for the recovery of such 
forfeitures.” 

Src. 209. Paragraph (f) of section 13 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out the period at the 
end thereof and inserting in lieu thereof 
a comma and the following: “and an Indian 
tribe or an authorized Indian tribal organiza- 
tion.” 
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Sec. 210. (a) Section 2(d) of the Oil Pollu- 
tion Act, 1924 (33 U.S.C. 432(d)) is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(d) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.” 

(b) Section 7 of the Oil Pollution Act, 
1924 (33 U.S.C. 436) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 7. In the administration of this Act, 
the Secretary may make use of the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and agencies, including en- 
gineering, clerical, and other personnel em- 
ployed by him or the Secretary of the Army 
for the preservation and protection of navi- 
gable waters. For the better enforcement of 
the provisions of this Act, the offices and 
agencies of the United States in charge of 
river and harbor improvements and the as- 
sistant engineers and inspectors employed 
under them by authority of the Secretary 
of the Army, and persons employed by the 
Secretary, and officers of the Customs and 
Coast Guard of the United States, shall have 
power and authority and it shall be their 
duty to swear out process and to arrest and 
take into custody, with or without process, 
any person who may violate any of such pro- 
visions, except that no person shall be ar- 
rested without process for a violation not 
committed in the presence of some one of 
the aforesaid officials, Whenever any arrest 
is made under the provisions of the said sec- 
tions the person so arrested shall be brought 
forthwith before a commissioner, judge, or 
court of the United States for examination 
of the offenses alleged against him; and such 
commissioner, judge, or court shall proceed 
in respect thereto as authorized by law in 
cases of crimes against the United States.” 

Src. 211. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of methods for providing incen- 
tives designed to assist in the construction 
of facilities and works by industry designed 
to reduce or abate water pollution. Such 
study shall include, but not be limited to, 
the possible use of tax incentives as well as 
other methods of financial assistance. In 
carrying out this study the Secretary shall 
consult with the Secretary of the 
as well as the head of any other appropriate 
department or agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Secretary shall report the results 
of such investigation and study, together 
with his recommendation, to the Congress 
not later than January 30, 1968. 

Sec. 212. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall conduct a full and complete investiga- 
tion and study of the extent of the pollution 
of all navigable waters of the United States 
from litter and sewage discharged, dumped, 
or otherwise deposited into such waters from 
water craft using such waters, and methods 
of abating either in whole or in part such 
pollution. The Secretary shall submit a 
report of such investigation to Congress, 
together with his recommendations for any 
necessary legislation, not later than July 1, 
1967. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate disagree to the 
House amendment and agree to the re- 
quest of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH, Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. Moss, Mr. HAR- 
RIS, Mr. Boccs, and Mr. Murry con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 


REGULATION OF FIREARMS IN IN- 
TERSTATE COMMERCE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, for 
more than 30 years James V. Bennett, as 
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Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, was the confidant, keeper, con- 
fessor, and jailer of every person con- 
victed of a crime against the people of 
the United States. 

Thousands of those convicts were be- 
hind bars because, with or without malice 
aforethought, they used firearms in the 
commission of a crime. 

Now retired, but still actively engaged 
in criminal rehabilitation as a consul- 
tant to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
Mr. Bennett analyzed the criminal mis- 
use of firearms in an article for the New 
York Times Magazine, published Septem- 
ber 25, 1966. 


Legislation to control the interstate 
commerce in mail-order guns will soon be 
considered by the Senate, and I should 
like Senators to have the benefit of my 
friend Mr. Bennett’s more than 30 years 
of experience with the gun-slinging 
criminal when they are called to vote 
upon the proposed legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Bennett's article be printed 
in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Times magazine, Sept. 
25, 1966] 


THE GUN AND How To CONTROL Ir 
(By James V. Bennett) 


Around the dome of the nation’s Capi- 
tol is a railed walkway used occasionally by 
painters and roofers. Should you be able to 
sweet-talk your way past the guards onto 
it, equipped with the kind of four-power 
Japanese scopesight used by marksmen 
Charles J. Whitman and Lee Harvey Oswald, 
you might, any Tuesday morning, be able to 
zero in on Senator THOMAS J. Dopp some 300 
yards below as he walks across the street 
from his office to the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee meeting room. 

His stride, you would observe, has a bit 
of jauntiness. This is because, after five 
years of investigations, hearings, reports, 
bills, amended bills and extended floor de- 
bates, there is some slight hope that, with the 
prodding of President Johnson, he may be 
able to get the Judiciary Committee to vote 
his firearms-control bill up or down. So far 
the committee has refused to come to grips 
with the issue raised by states, like New York, 
which demand the right to regulate who 
among their citizens may purchase pistols, 
revolvers, shotguns and other lethal weap- 
ons without having the states’ efforts 
thwarted by out of state and mail-order 
sales. Though the Senator presumably has 
been disheartened by the committee's filibus- 
tering, he is now cheered by the belief that 
enough votes can be mustered with the help 
of an aroused public to pass the bill at the 
next session. Thus, after three decades of 
effort by nearly all law-enforcement groups— 
buttressed by the widespread but unorga- 
nized support of a public increasingly con- 
cerned over crime and violence—the blind 
and misleading opposition of a relatively 
small, highly organized gun lobby may be 
overcome. 

Pending Federal proposals to curb unre- 
stricted gun sales are simple and straight- 
forward. The most recent Dodd bill requires 
anyone who wishes to buy a pistol or re- 
volver to do so through a licensed dealer. It 
would no longer be possible under such a 
law to buy a through the mails 
as do so many juveniles, Lee Harvey Oswalds, 
ex-convicts, emotionally disturbed persons 
or others who for one reason or another want 
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to hide their purchases. The bill would ban 
over-the-counter sales of handguns to non- 
residents of the dealer’s state, to persons un- 
der 18, to a convicted felon or to anyone not 
conforming to state laws governing the pur- 
chase or ownership of guns. 

The provisions with respect to buying a 
rifle or shotgun are less restrictive. The 
guns could still be bought by mail but the 
purchaser would need to accompany his or- 
der with an affidayit setting forth that (1) 
he was not a convicted felon; (2) he was 18 
or older; and (3) he was not in violation of 
any state law regarding such a purchase. 
The affidavit would be forwarded by regis- 
tered mail to the highest-ranking law-en- 
forcement official of the purchaser’s place of 
residence, identifying the firearm to be 
shipped on return of the receipt. It would 
also limit the importation of military fire- 
arms such as the Italian Mannlicher Carcano 
rifle bought by Lee Harvey Oswald for $12.78 
to assassinate President Kennedy. 

What could be simpler or more straight- 
forward or more essential to the enforcement 
of state laws? And yet many people have 
been led to believe the bill is some kind of 
Federal gun registration law. Others have 
been hoodwinked into thinking that the 
right of law-abiding citizens to keep a fire- 
arm for home protection or for hunting 
would be forbidden. Some have been pur- 
posely misinformed that the bill controls the 
purchase of ammunition. Some have been 
alarmed by statements of gun lobbyists that 
it places a sales or stamp tax on guns, and 
that the bill would create some kind of gun 
monopoly that would put honest dealers, 
manufacturers or gun servicemen out of 
business. : 

There is not the slightest basis for any of 
these beliefs but it serves well the purposes 
of those who wish to defeat the bill thus to 
confuse, obscure, misquote. 

The bill, in truth, is a beginning toward 
preventing guns from coming so easily into 
the hands of the wrong people. It is a first 
practical step toward seeing that the almost 
one million guns sold each year by mail do 
not go directly into the hands of those who 
plan to use them for bank robberies, hold- 
ups, murders or for sniper killings by the 
mentally disturbed or hatemongers. 

Let me mention two or three cases as ex- 
amples. 

Victor H. Feguer wrote to me while he was 
waiting to be executed that he wanted to die. 
He protested vigorously efforts to appeal his 
case. In the course of an investigation, I 
found that the records of the Federal Prison 
Bureau showed that Feguer, within a month 
of the date he was discharged from the state 
penitentiary, had bought a .380-caliber auto- 
matic revolver over the counter of a Mil- 
waukee gun store. No questions were asked, 
no identification sought. -A casual inquiry 
probably would have developed the fact that 
there was something wrong with him be- 
cause he was paranoid and threatening. A 
somewhat deeper inquiry would have re- 
vealed that he was an ex-convict, had been 

by the prison as a borderline 
schizophrenic and had a record of crime and 
juvenile delinquency dating back to his 11th 
birthday. 

Thus armed, Feguer kidnapped a greatly 
admired and conscientious Iowa doctor and 
shot and killed him for no reason anyone has 
been able to learn. That murder could have 
been prevented under the Dodd bill, because 
no licensed dealer could have sold Feguer, 
an ex-prisoner, a revolver. 

There are dozens of such cases in Prison 
Bureau files, including that of a prisoner we 
reluctantly had to discharge from the Leavy- 
enworth penitentiary as the law required. 
We knew he was extremely dangerous. While 
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en route to Los Angeles, he bought a gun in 
Flagstaff, Ariz. He had the money, so no 
questions were asked. When he was later 
questioned about a check he was trying to 
cash in a Sears, Roebuck store in California, 
he whipped out his gun and shot two police- 
men dead. 

Albert Lee Nussbaum, like Charles J. 
Whitman, has been a gunnut“ since he was 
18. One exhibit prized by Senator Dopp’s 
committee is a high-powered antitank ma- 
chine gun that Nussbaum simply bought over 
the counter. 

In 1957 he was sent to prison for five years 
for transporting a machine gun across the 
state lines. Within a few months after sen- 
tence expired, Nussbaum led eight bank rob- 
beries, netting his gang a total of $248,541. 
During one robbery, of the Lafayette Na- 
tional Bank in Brooklyn, a bank guard was 
ruthlessly machine-gunned to death and an- 
other police officer missed death only because 
the bullet intended for him lodged in his 
shield pin. An arsenal belonging to Nuss- 
baum contained 17 revolvers, an automatic 
carbine rifle, four bullet-proof vests and sev- 
eral thousand rounds of ammunition, When 
these weapons were traced, it was found most 
of them had come from so-called “legitimate” 
sources, 

Nussbaum now matter-of factly says from 
his cell in a Federal prison, where he is 
serving a life term, that he is opposed to 
any firearms controls. He doubts they will 
work. Perhaps he reached this conclusion 
from reading the literature of the National 
Rifle Association—to which he was once ad- 
mitted without the necessity of disclosing 
his prison record or much of anything else. 
Being a member of the N.R.A., he had the 
incidental advantage of buying a war sur- 
plus .45-caliber automatic pistol for $17.50 
and an M-1 carbine for $20. He also got 
free ammunition from supplies made avail- 
able to the N. R. A. and affiliated gun clubs 
by the Government. 

Incidentally, these “surplus” carbines, 
pistols and Springfield 03 rifles are available 
only to N.R.A. members, They may be “sur- 
plus” but they certainly are not museum 
pieces. In 1965 a total of 848 successful 
bank holdups involved losses of $3,899,465, 
according to the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, as bandits armed with handguns, shot- 
guns or rifles more than doubled their at- 
tacks and their annual take between 1961 
and 1965. No wonder bank insurance rates 
increase regularly. 

One of the time-worn arguments against 
attempting to control the sale of firearms 
is that it will not stop crime. Opponents of 
regulation ask: Why try, and in the process 
perhaps inconvenience law-abiding people? 
In this spirit Senator RUSSELL Lone of Lou- 
isiana, the Assistant Majority Leader, re- 
cently said: These bills might make it more 
difficult for the murderers to get guns, but 
the man who intends to kill can always get 
a gun, no matter what we do.” 

If the majority of our lawmakers followed 
such a philosophy there would be no laws 
against the distribution of narcotics, fraud 
or check forgery, rape, arson or other crimes, 
By the unwillingness of some legislators to 
face up to facts about guns, murder, bank 
robbery and violence are made easy. 

Take Watts, for instance, There, in the 
most elemental sort of guerrilla warfare, 
policemen, firemen and innocent bystanders 
were rifled down from rooftops, moving cars, 
the ruins of gutted buildings. Fear of 
snipers’ bullets halted efforts to rescue the 
wounded, stop the looting or douse the fires. 
Gov. Edmund Brown’s tour of the area and 
his plans to confer with the leaders of the 
community came to naught because of 
widespread rifle fire. 
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During the rioting more than 2,000 guns 
were seized; one-third were later submitted 
as evidence of criminal activity. Of those 
snipers who could be found and arrested, 
76 had pistols in their possession and 39 
others had shotguns or rifles. Fifty of the 76 
persons arrested for having handguns had 
either a misdemeanor or felony record. Of 
the 39 arrested with long guns, 28 had 


previous criminal records. 
* * * * * 
Furthermore, Justices of the Supreme 


Court who were far more conservative than 
the majority of the present Court have up- 
held time and time again the right of the 
Federal Government, in the exercise of its 
power to regulate commerce, to pass laws re- 
stricting the interstate transportation of 
goods that are in violation of state statutes. 

Mr. Orth’s effort to use the Second Amend- 
ment argument before the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association was 
resoundingly rejected by an almost unani- 
mous vote. The Bar Association not only 
found the Dodd bill constitutional but over- 
whelmingly approved it as sound public 
policy. : 

The mumbo jumbo about the right to bear 
arms is only one part of the smokescreen 
thrown up by the National Rifle Association 
to block any gun-control legislation. The 
association piously declares it favors legisla- 
tion that would keep firearms out of the 
hands of criminals, juveniles and incom- 
petents, but has no effective bill of its own. 
Instead, the N.R.A. protests its concern for 
proper use of firearms in full-page ads be- 
neath a large photograph of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Eolding a rifle as a young man 
(“America Needs More Straight Shooters“). 
In fact, as President, Roosevelt approved the 
Federal Firearms Act and the National Fire- 
arms Act, which control the interstate trans- 
portation of machine guns and sawed-off 
shotguns. 

The long-standing efforts of the National 
Rifle Association to thwart any Federal con- 
trol of firearms where possible, or to water 
down bills such as the National Firearms Act, 
which they could not defeat entirely, is in- 
terestingly and exhaustively detailed in Carl 
Bakal’s recent book, “The Right to Bear 
Arms.” 

As a substitute for the Dodd bill, the N.R.A. 
urges one by Congressman ROBERT CASEY of 
Texas, which the association claims is di- 
rected at the criminal and not the gun. Un- 
der the Casey proposal the Federal Govern- 
ment would be given jurisdiction over any 
crime committed by a person armed with a 
gun that had been transported in interstate 
commerce. Thus, 99 per cent of handguns, 
rifles and shotguns would be covered, 

By this legislative legerdemain tens of 
thousands of local crimes now dealt with 
under the police powers of the states would 
become a Federal responsibility. (Incidental- 
ly, the original Casey bill prescribed a manda- 
tory minimum penalty of 25 years but this 
was later reduced to 10 years.) 

Apart from the serious constitutional prob- 
lems involved here, the whole idea is at odds 
with the universally held principle of local 
responsibility for crime control. Moreover, 
the long and dreary history of man’s efforts 
to control crime by torture, banishment, 
cruel and inhuman punishment shows the 
futility of long prison terms. For example, 
armed robbery everywhere now carries severe 
penalties, and in some states it is punishable 
by death, yet armed robberies continue to 
escalate. 

The wonder is that the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, an organization of 750,000 sensible 
men and women, would underwrite, at an 
annual cost of $2-million, publicity programs 
based on deceptive reasoning. Perhaps the 
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answer is: Anything goes that will confuse 
or obseure the basic issues. 

For this reason, perhaps, the N.R.A. argues 
that the Dodd bill would disarm the citizen- 
ry, leaving us helpless pawns of Communists 
in case of a war in which our missile capabil- 
ity was destroyed, our naval and air power 
demolished and our armies defeated. Time 
and again, it has beem shown that the 
Dodd bill in no way restricts the purchase or 
ownership of a firearm by responsible adults. 
But fears that the bill would facilitate a 
Communist takeover nevertheless are soberly 
advanced in opposition to the bill. Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara has testified that 
“no function of the Department of Defense 
will be in any way impaired by the enactment 
of this [Dodd] legislation.” And he added 
his “deep personal conviction about the de- 
sirability” of the bill. 

Putting aside the sophistry of the gun 
lobby for the moment, the vital question is: 
What kind of state law is reasonable and fair? 

Only a few advocates of the strictest kind 
of firearms control believe that the registra- 
tion and identification of the estimated 100 
million pistols, revolvers, rifles, shotguns, 
pellet guns, bazookas, zip guns and so on is 
feasible at this time. The development of 
electronic data processing and information 
retrieval indicates it may some day become 
feasible but whether any such Federal law 
is worth discussing now is doubtful. 

> 


* * . * 


Not only should the sale of guns to felons 
or fugitives or drug addicts be banned but 
their possession by such persons ought to be 
subject to punishment. The enactment of 
such local legislation would mean that 
everyone who owned a handgun, and possibly 
also those who owned high-powered rifles, 
would be required to obtain a certificate of 
eligibility. Thus, we would be able to seize 
the guns now in the hands of criminally 
dangerous persons. 

Finally, to implement this most valuable 
crime deterrent, a state law should be passed 
restricting the sale of ammunition to those 
who displayed a certificate of eligibility to 
own the gun for which ammunition is sought. 
The legitimate gun owner would have a regis- 
tration card similar to those issued to auto- 
mobile owners attesting his rightful owner- 
ship of a particular gun and his eligibility to 
purchase ammunition for it. 

These are simple, reasonable proposals 
which would not handicap the honest sports- 
man or gun enthusiast. They are a small 
price to pay to reduce the nearly 6,000 fatal 
shootings that occur each year and the 35,000 
assaults made with firearms. As certain as 
night follows day, they would have some 
effect on avoidable bloodshed caused by guns 
that have brought death to more Ameri- 
cans— 750,000 —8since the turn of the century 
than all our. wars combined, The annual 
total of 45,000 armed robberies would also 
decline instead of increasing, as at present, if 
no ammunition were available to the illegiti- 
mate possessors of handguns. But states 
that pass laws of this type will enact mere 
pieces of paper unless they are backed by a 
Federal statute forbidding circumvention 
through mail-order sales from states with- 
out such legislation. 

We are quick enough to blame the courts 
for a rising crime wave because they insist 
that the police comply with the Constitution 
in their treatment of suspects. We have 
bumper stickers urging “Support Your Po- 
lice.” We appoint crime commissions to 
philosophize about basic causes of crime. We 
wring our hands vainly about the shocking 
killing of 14 innocent Texans and the wound- 
ing of more than 30 others by a demented 
gun nut. We view with alarm the slaughter 
of five people in Connecticut and the wound- 
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ing of six others by two gun-slingers. These 
tragedies happened this year. And on each 
remaining day of 1966, 15 people will be 
murdered with guns, 

This carnage will go on and will increase 
unless the seven out of ten people who, ac- 
cording to a Gallup poll, believe in firearms 
control make known their views to their Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL PROGRAM 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, for the past 20 years the ad- 
ministration leaders have been agreeing 
that the agriculture program should be 
designed to help the bona fide family 
type of farming operation; however, on 
numerous occasions I have pointed out 
that the program as it has been adminis- 
tered, particularly in the more recent 
years, is not designed to help the small 
farmer but rather to subsidize the ex- 
pansion of the corporate type of farming 
operation. 

To a certain extent this expansion is 
inevitable as the farmers become more 
mechanized, thereby creating a need for 
larger acreage. 

There can be no justification, however, 
for the using of taxpayers’ dollars to sub- 
sidize the acceleration of the trend to- 
ward these large corporate type of op- 
erations. Yet that is exactly what has 
been happening, particularly during the 
past few years since the inauguration of 
a program to pay the farmers large sub- 
sidies not to cultivate a certain percent- 
age of their acreage. 

The small farmer could not take ad- 
vantage of the soil bank payments for 
retired acreage. With a single tractor, 
one combine, a cornpicker, it is almost 
as expensive to keep this machinery idle 
in the barn or use it only half the time 
as it would be for full utilization. 

Full and efficient utilization of his 
equipment and his own time would re- 
quire that he cultivate practically all of 
his acreage; otherwise, his machinery 
would lie idle and he would be out of 
work. 

On the other hand, the very large 
operations, using several tractors, com- 
bines, and numerous other items of 
equipment, could very readily curtail 
operations, reducing both equipment 
needs and payroll, with the result that 
their subsidy payments for idle acreage 
represents to a substantial degree clear 
profits. 

On numerous occasions I have unsuc- 
cessfully attempted to place a limitation 
of $10,000 on the maximum amount of 
direct Government subsidies that could 
be paid to any one farming operation 
in any calendar year. This proposal 
would have protected the small farmers 
and at the same time would have saved 
millions for the taxpayers, but it was 
rejected by the administration and the 
Congress. 

Without this ceiling on payments, cer- 
tain farming operations are now collect- 
ing as high as a half million dollars an- 
nually in direct Government payments 
not to cultivate a portion of their acre- 
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age. Several farming operations are col- 
lecting over $100,000 per year in Govern- 
ment subsidies as payment to leave their 
lands idle. 

This program of paying farmers not 
to produce agricultural products is one 
of the reasons for the shortage of ade- 
quate food supplies and the resulting 
high cost of living. 

Today I am incorporating in the REC- 
orp @ list of all direct Government pay- 
ments in excess of $25,000 which have 
been made under these programs during 
the calendar year 1965. This report does 
not include the names of those farming 
operations which received in excess of 
$25,000 when the payments consisted of 
a series of checks of less than that 
amount. The figures for this report, as 
furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, include only those payments in 
which each individual payment was in 
excess of $25,000. 

As I call attention to these payments, 
it should be pointed out that my criticism 
is directed against the program -which 
makes these payments possible rather 
than against the recipients of the sub- 
sidies. Once Congress enacts these laws, 
the acceptance of the payments is legal, 
and the only way to eliminate these ex- 
cessive payments is for Congress and the 
administration to amend the law. 

As can be seen from this report, several 
companies are listed as having received 
a series of payments. For example, the 
Youngker Farms, Box 398, Buckeye, 
Ariz., received: 


Feed grain diversion program $92, 374 
Feed grain price support program 40, 084 
Cotton price support program 68, 657 


201, 115 
The J. G. Boswell Co., Box 1447, 

Bakersfield, Calif., received: 

Wheat progr: 


Feed grain diversion program_ 
Feed grain certificate program 


— $28, 282 
55, 012 
47, 611 


130, 905 


The J. G. Boswell Co., a corporation, 
Post Office Box 377, Corcoran, Calif., 
received: 


Feed grain price support program. $249, 603 


The same company with Box No. 877, 
Corcoran, Calif., received: 


Feed grain diversion program $285, 958 


535, 561 


Westlake Farms, Inc., 23311 Newton 
Avenue, Stratford, Calif., received: 


Feed grain price support program. $120, 879 
Feed grain diversion program 163,132 


284, 011 


Tom J. Moore, Navasota, Tex., received 
two checks: 


Cotton domestic allotments $54, 872 
Feed grain diversion 43, 664 
Not.... ee 98, 536 


Louisiana State Penitentiary, Angola, 
La., under the sugar program received 
$61,471 subsidy. 
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Campbell farming, Hardin, Mont., re- 
ceived payment of $133,821 under the 
wheat certificates program. 

In Puerto Rico, C. Brewer Puerto Rico, 
Inc., Post Office Box 507, Fajardo, re- 
ceived $489,862 subsidy payment under 
the sugar program. 

Antonio Roig, Sucrs., S. en C., Post 
Office Box 487, Humacao, received a 
$368,046 payment under the sugar pro- 
gram. 

Two operations received in excess of 
$1 million each in cash of subsidy pay- 
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ments under the sugar program with 
$1,217,990 being paid to the United States 
Sugar Corp., Clewiston, Fla., while Bald- 
win, Inc., Post Office Box 3440, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, received $1,177,070. 

In Hawaii 27 sugar plantations re- 
ceived Government subsidy payments 
totaling $10,035,628. 

In Florida 45 companies operating 
under the sugar program received 
$4,564,745 with over one-half of this 
amount going to just four companies. 
In fact, one-fourth of these payments 
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went to just one operation, which re- 
ceived $1,217,990. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
complete report as furnished by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, giving the 
names and addresses of all payees who 
received payments of $25,000 or more for 
any program and the amount of such 
payment for the calendar year 1965, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Name and address of payees who received payments of $25,000 or more for any program and the amount of such payment, calendar 


year 1965 
Name and address Amount Name and address Amount 
CALIFORNIA—continued 
Kinard Bros., Route 3, Box 7, Willcox, Ariz. $28, 527 || Sugar program. Popejoy & Fa e Post Office Box 119, El 972 
Eaton Fruit Co., Route 3, Wiler, Ati riz... .. 28, 602 Centro f. “s 
Youngker Farms, Box 398, ap alg Ariz. 02 374-4) Fe. se Jack a McBurney, Post Office 116, Braw- 30, 060 
ais. iver Ranch, Box C, Gila Bend, Ariz 153, 298 ley, Calif. 
G. R. Rogers, Route 5, Box 1180, Phoenix, Ariz. oe Johnson & a & Cattle Co., Route 28, 602 
Chatham & Chatham, 5853 West Vista ‘Ave. bý 43, 422 2, Box 9, pawe a 
Phoenix, Ariz Foster & Sper 7 2, Box 50, Brawley, | 40, 663 
John Kal, Box 488, Marana, Ari 34, 700 Calif, 
C. & V. “es & Cattle Co., Fine, Box 368, 29, 961 Jack Harelson, Route 1, Box 101, Calexico, Calif. 30, 675 
Maricopa, John J. Elmore, Post Office Box 119, Brawley, 28, 982 
Pima e an; Farms, Sacaton, Ariz....... 47, 947 Calif. 
-| Colorado River Trading Co. Box T. Parker, Ariz. L Adamek & Dessert, Inc., Post Office Box 787, 20, 321 
Youngker Farms, Box Buckeye, Ariz......- 084 Seeley, ga lif, 
m „ yasa Farms, Inc., 1404 Ross, El Centro, 33, 030 
jonwe| sone i i P — * — 2 22x —a—ʃu—27 a 
Pima . Farms, Sacaton, Ariz........ 47, 083 || Wheat program J. G. Boswell Co., Box 1447, Bakersfield, Calif.. 28, 282 
Coury B: sees BA Route 955 Box 87, Queen Creek. S 2 |, ener nee anai Robert T. Johnson, 1902 Niles St., Bakersfield, 25, 166 
Arizona seming Aer care of Producers Cotton 64, 466 Calif. 
Oil Co., Box Ariz. Feed grain diversion . J. G. Boswell Co., Box 1447, Bakersfield, Calif.. 55, 012 
McCarthy & our, Eloy, Farms, Route 1, Box 82, 228 || Feed grain certificate . - do gr enn nn enee- 47, 611 
246-A, , Ariz. Feed grain diversion... Boma Vista Associates and Miller & Lux Inc, 55, 012 
Rancho Tierra Prieta, Box 938, Eloy, Arlz 29, 930 550 Kearney St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Elole iy — Set Box 374, Marana, Ariz D. M. Bryant, Jr., Box 540, Pond, Calif. 37,412 
eS on — 110-C East Florence Blvd., Casa 525 Bobar T, Johnson, 1902 Niles St., Bakersfield, 40, 666 
Milton P. ee Jr., Route 1, Maricopa, Ariz... Sagues & Montero, Box 316, Lost Hills, Calif... 28, 695 
Ak-Chin Farms, Route 1 „Box 12, 8 Ariz. 9 5 7 Farms, Ine., Post Office Box 668, Wasco, 26, 060 
W. C. Brown, Route 1, Box 104, Maricopa, Ariz. 
8. K. Farms, Route 1, Box 24, Burronwillow, 25, 473 
State total (number of payees, 22) Calif. 
A Henry Miller Trust, 550 Kearney St., San Fran- 25, 473 
ARKANSAS cisco, Calif. 
ena Kern County Land Co., Post Office Box 380, 88, 120 
Cotton domestic allot- | Wesson Farms, Inc., Victoria, Ak Bakersfield, Calif. 
ee NE eee eee Palm Farms, Inc., 4016 Stockdale Highway, 27,720 
Wheat certificates JJV Bakersfield, Calif, 
Cotton domestic allot- | J. G. Adams & Son; Charles Adams, Partner, | 37,450 || 0 Kern County Land Co., Post Office Box 380, 117, 684 
ments, Hughes, Ark. Bakerfield, Calif. 
J. G. Boswell Co., a S ration, Post Office 249, 603 
State total (number of payees, 3)..-.-.-. Box 377, Corcoran, C: 
EDI A E NE, Salyer Land Co. à . — Post Office Box 167, 858 
CALIFORNIA 488, Corcoran, C 
e South Lake Farms, a corporation, Post Office 97,320 
Feed 1 H. & A. Andreotti, Grimes, Cali Box 848, Corcoran, Oalif. 
J. J. Gross, Post Office Box 46, Grimes, Calif..-| 27, 78 Doo West Haven Farming Oo., 24487 Road 140, 37, 956 
Western Farms Co., Post Office Box 235, Byron, Tulare, 
Calif. Westlake Farms, Inc., 23311 Newton Ave., 120, 879 
Five Points Ranch Ine., Post Office Box 247, Stratford, Calif. 
Five Points, Calif, Borba Bros., a ip, 5521 22d Ave., 41, 686 
Giusti Farms, 8 rag Fresno, Calif... Riverdale, © 
Airway Farms, It 1221 Fulton, room 614, vp. aRU aL] J. G. Boswell Co., a tion, Post Office | 2888, 958 
Fresno, Calif, Box 877, Corcoran, O 
one Gol, Post Office Box 307, Five Points, e Boycott Fating Co., & corporation, Post Office 32, 043 
A * orcoran, 
ziyo ipone Ranch, Post Office Box 247, Five | 155,058 || D Ineo Farms, Inc., Post Office Box 135, Bonsall, 28, 362 
0 3 
godman Pi Traction Ranch, Post Office Box 225, | 39,464 || Doo George W. Nickel, Jr., doing business as Kern | 43, 977 
Sea oh Calif, River Delta Farms, Post Office Drawer B, 
Noble, Wm. Post Office Box 641, Kerman, 115, 628 Wasco, Calif. 
e ee ee ee ee 1 Oak 5 a partnership, Box 586, 36, 329 
Ryan cri 82 Office Box Mendota, Calif. Corcoran, Calif. 
Sullivan & Post Office Box 128-A, Salyer Land Co., a corporation, Post Office Box 239, 574 
Tranquillity, alif, 488, Corcoran, „0 
Airway Farms, Inc., 1221 Fulton, room 614, South Lake Farms, a corporation, Post Office 335, 378 
Fresno, Box 848, Corcoran, 
Calfiax Co., Post Office Box 807, Five Points, | 64, 264 Doo J. G. Stone Land Co., Post Office Box 146,| 75,566 
Calif. Stratford, Calif. 
a Zoints p Ranch, Post Office Box 247, Five | 67,167 || D pen n L Thomas, Inc., Post Office Box 8, 53, 504 
uron, 
magn Hu te gai AATA Inc., Post Office Box | 51, 3344 Do 8 Bros., a partnership, 210 Fox St., 45, 525 
Lemcore, C 
* Murphy G. Co., Post Office Box 75, Brawley, | 57,320 P04 West Haven Farming Co., 24487 Road 140, 109, 014 
* Farms Co., Post Office Box 1260, Brawley, Westlake Farms, Inc., 23311 Newton Ave., 163, 132 
Arthur H, Saikhon, Post Office Box 1196, El | 25,937 || Sugar program John Fuson, Post Office Box 875, Lebec, Calif.. 25, 
Centro, O 75 sN , Inc., 5246 South Plainsburg, 25, 186 
Peter J, Sanchez, 1205 Aurora, El Centro, Calif. Le Grand, 
H ao 8. Sidhu, Post Office Box 217, Brawley, rene Land & Cattle Co., Post Office Box 311, 32, 619 
aut. Los Banos, 
H. B, Murphy Co., Post Office Box 74, Brawley, Miller g Lux, 1e., 830 6th St., Los Banos, Calif. 67,115 
Calif. Mesa Farms , Post Office Box 535, King 48, 


City, Galil, 
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Name and address of payees who received payments of $25,000 or more for any program and the amount of such payment, calendar 
year 1965—Continued 


Program Name and address 
CALIFORNIA—Ccon. 
grain diversſon . Rey Bros., Eakins. (278 CRY aa ee 
rode J hod ena y En nterprise 8 North Pj 
Station, Post Office Box 406 „San D 
Sugar program Sead: 


John Bose Robert Bogetti, 341 Ho! 


0 
Jackson & Reinert, Box 787, Paso Robles, Calif. 
Jack Fukumoto, Post Office Box 66, Dixon, 


alif. 
Arnold Collier, Post Office Box 175, Dime, oat. 
ie = Young, Route 2, Box 1890, V. 


Cal 
solane Farms Corp., Post Office Box 426, Sins: 


Calif. 

Gorre porte Struve, Jr., Post Office Box 7, Lib- 
erty 

Newhall "ant & Farming Co., 5002 West El 
Nido Rd., El Nido, Calif. 

Oji Bros., 8547 Sawtelle Ave., Yuba City, Calif. 

E. W. Merritt Farms, 11188 Road 192, Porter- 
ville, Calif. 

Chew Bros., 6256 Fordham Way, Sacramento, 


Calif, 
pees M. Evelina, Post Office Box 27, Wood- 
and. 

Heidrick Bros., Route 1, Box 1215, Woodland, 


Cal 
Moek å & LeMaitre, 200 Cedar Lane, ae 


Layton Kn Box 970, Woodland, Cali 
9 ce Ranch, Inc., Box foo. 0 Davis, 


are Sanchez, 1409 South Hunter St., Stock- 
ton, Calif. 


State total (num- 
on of payees, 


Wheat certificates io Farms, Box 358, Commerce City, 
Box Elder Farms, Equitable Bldg, — Colo. 
9 Farms, Inc., 19 Del Mar Aurora, 


alif. 
Willard Hubbs, Byers, Colo 
Baughman Farms, Inc., Liberal, Kans 
Baughman Farms, Inc., eare of T. Jerry Blake- 
more, 1 Colo. 


James 8 W Kans. Farms Man- 


— pun diversion..._| P 
certificates 


Click Farms, Inc., Post Office Box 1326, Clewis- 


ton, Fla. 

J. E. Frierson, Route 2, Clewiston, Fla 
Floridagold Citrus Corp., Post Office Box 1690, 
3 Farm, Route 2, Box 177, Clewiston, 


Fla. 
zoun Tiedtke, Clewiston, Fi: 
Ray D. Yoder, Moore Barn, Fla.. at 
Arpank Farms, Inc., 4217 Ponce DeLeon Blvd., 


O. V. d Co., Inc. of Commerce 
Bldg., Room 1211, 
Some Farms Corp., Post Office'Box D, Paho- 
ee, 


Sugar Karı Farm, Inc., Post Office Box 


or 59205 ne G 
elle 
A. Duda & Sons, . Box 257, Oviedo, Fla 
Eastgate Farms, Inc., 100 East Robinson St., 
Orlando, Fla. 
Closter Farms, Inc., 2 0 Belle Glade, Fla... 
Billy R Farms, Post Office Box 68, South 


0 iA ‘Thomas, Post 5 Box 8, Lake Harbor, 
South Florida Sugar Co., Ine., 530 Pan Amer- 


ican Bank Bldg., 150SE.3d Ave., Miami, Fla. 
TE EE, LT Post Office Box b, Pahokee, 


Sugarcane oe Co. Mai A Royal Poinciana 
laza, Palm Beach, 
Shonta Farms Co. 318 A Royal Poinciana 
Palm Beach, Fla. 
8. N. t, Inc., Post Office Box 7, Belle 


Glade, 
bi Bend Farms, Inc., Box R, Belle Glade, 
a. 


Amount 


34, 594 


Name and address 


F 
Do. Aas es a Bay Growers, Inc., Box 68, South Bay, 
DO oe Miami Sod Co., 1001 NW. 42d Ave., Miami, Fla_ 
Dos chee me Senter Farms, Inc., Box 185, Belle Glade, 
A j= 8 Farms, Inc., Post Office 


rms, Tne = 
5 5 


Nen 1 N 5 pane Ro; Poinciana 
wae Palm pa ya 
e., Post Office Box 206, 
alle nde, Eis 
e Inc., 1649 East Main St., 


8 Post Office Box 730, 


J. Allen Baker Patan, Box 611, Belle Glade, Fla. 
J. E. & J. W. Beardsley, Post Office Box 149, 

88 Fla. 
Sugar Corp., Box 814, Belle Glade, 


New Ranch Corp., care of A. R. Diebold, 375 
Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 

A. H. Hechier, Highlands 8 

Hatton Bros., Tne., Drawer ahokee, 

Harley Watson, care of W. E. Bolton, Bor 366, 
Lake Harbor, Fla. 


8 Farms Co., 314A Royal Poinciana 
Palm Beach, Fla. 


Fiorida 8 Farms, Co Box 1001, Belle Glade, Fla. 
Camayen Fan O., Post Ofiice Box 6216, vest” 


— Ela 
ugar Refinery, Inc., Post Office Box 
86, South Bay, Fla. 


State total (number of payees, 45) 


Hawaiian papon tural Co., care of C. Brewer 
& Co. Ltd., Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, 


pasri Kea Sugar Co., Ltd., care of C. Brewer 
& Co Co. L td., Post O hes Box 3470, Honolulu, 
Haw: 


Pasuhau Sugar Co., Ltd., care of C. Brewer & 
7 Ltd., Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, 


r Co., care of C. Brewer & Co., 

flice Box 3470, Honolulu Hawaii. 

Kilauea Sugar Co., Ltd., care of C C. Brewer & 
Co., 5 5 Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
Olokele Sugar Co., Ltd., care of C. Brewer & 
2 rate Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, 
W: 
Wailuku Sugar Co., care of O. Brewer & Co., 
Ltd., Post t Office Box 3470, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
aha nugar Co., Ltd., care of American Fac- . 
„Post Office Box 3230, Honolulu, 


ali. 
Grove Farm Co., Puhi Rural Station, Lihue, 


Haw. 
--| Libue e Plantation Co., care of American Factors, 
Ltd., Post Office Box 3230, Honolulu, Hawaii, 


A PIET IE E MeBrybe Su Co., Ltd., care of Alexander 
gne Bedw „ Post Office Box 3440, Honolu- 
u, Haw: 
S T Waimea snl Mill Co., Ltd., care of American 
Factors, Ltd., Post Office Box 3230, Honolulu, 
awali. 
BG. Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar Co., Division 
of Alexander & Baldwin, Inc., Post Office Box 
3440, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
Da Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd., care of American Fac- 
toas, 2 9 0 Post Office Box 3230, Honolulu, 
Bo.... EWA Plantation Co., care of Castle & Cooke, 
Inc., Post Office Box 2990, Honolulu, Hawaii, 
D Kahuku Plantation Co., care of Alexander & 
Baldwin Inc., Post Office Box 3440, Honolulu, 
8 
Bo...... Oahu Alexander & 
Baldwin T Tne., oot Ohe Box 3440, Honolulu, 
i r REEE PE SSR, wast cultural Co., Ltd., care of Castle & 
Cooke C., Post Office Box’ 2990, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 
DO. e see P eo 8 care of C. Brewer & Co., 
, Post Office Sue 3470, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
S ee A Puna Sugar Co Ltd., care of C. Brewer & Co., 
Ltd., Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, Hawaii. 
S eyes Charles Adie Jr., Naalehu, Hawail_.......... 
Ho H 1l Co., care of Theo. H. Davies & 


amakua MI 
Co., Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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Program Name and address Amount Program Name and address Amount 
HAWAlI—continued : LOUVISIANA—Continued 
Sugar program 3 8 — bel Theo. H. Davies & $276,748 || Sugar program Catro & Graugnard, Post Office Box 7, Edgard, | $50,318 
0 
S Koala Sugar Co. care of Castle & Cooke, Inc., | 375, 161 N 27,107 
Post Office Box 2090, Honolulu, Hawaii. Terre Haute Plantation, Inc., Reserve, 32, 394 
Laupahoehoe Sugar Co. care of Theo. H. Davies 368, 978 Levert St. John, Inc., Route 1, Box 1 40, 143 
& Co., Ltd., Post Office Box 3020, Honolulu, Martinville, La. 
D onma Sugar Co, care ot Brower & Co, Lid, var r Saas, Bore, | 358 
(Saag wa T/T nomea Sugar care of Brew. unrise Planting Corp. oul ox 392, 
Post Office Box 3470, Honolulu, Hawaii. Franklin, La. 105 
a Sterling Su ‘ars, Inc., Post Office Box 572, 97, 612 
State total (number of payees, 27) 10, 035, 628 Franklin, La. 
-= Do...... A. V. sen & Sons, Inc., Route 2, Box 211, 28, 254 
IDAHO Jeanerette, La. 
Wee, ot. ee Katy Plantation, Post Office Box 344, Franklin, 27, 683 
Wheat certificates.....-_| William Rehn, 2020 Overland Ave., Burley, La. 
Idaho. -| Southdown, Inc., Post Office Box 52378, New 172, 226 
Clinton Ranch 8 Rupert, Idaho Orleans, 
Meacham Land & Cattle Co. wai, Idaho -| The > South Coast Corp., 1420 Carondelet Bldg...| 302, 384 
Ira MeIntosh & 8098.2 2084 14th St., Lewiston, 50. Miiken & Fary Farwell, Inc., Route 1, Box 157, 86,827 
00 
W. Bros., 1126 3d St., Lewiston, Idaho Dos sA Westover Planting Co., Ltd., Route 2, Box 214, 45, 040 
W ore Bros., Rexburg, Idaho- --..----------- Port Allen, 
Bo Harry L. laws å z Co., Inc., Route 2, Box 299, 
State total (number of payees, 6) Port A 


ILLINOIS 


Edward C. Sumner, Jr., Jessie Sumner, and 
John Sumner, care of Edward C. Sumner, Jr., 


Milford, 
Cote Inc., St. Anne, III 
s, ch, Inc., Momence, 

A. H. Nichols, 724 3d St., onoi 


State total (number of payees, ) 


85 
S 


Wheat certificates.......| E. G. Melo, Box 205, Stephen, Minn 
INDIANA State total (number of payees, 1).--....-.- 


Feed grain diversion. . Dr. Lee Maris, 606 South St Mount St., Attica, Ind. MISSISSIPPI 


Onee John Blood, e —_ 5th St Carmel, III. 
x Wm. Gehring, Ine, Rural Route 6, Rensselaer, Cotton domestic allot- | H. R. Wetson & Sons, Tunice, Miss 
Ind. ments. 
eee James D. Green, care of Northern Trust Co., State total (number of payees, 1) 


Box N, Chi III. 
Savich Taroa, Paral’ Route 6, Rensselaer, Ind 
Everett Madison, Momence, III 


MISSOURI 


EEE 8 BAR 885 
S83 8 888 3 


New Harmony Realty Co., care of Melvin Feed grain diversion...) Scamman & Co., Rock Port, Moo 25, 980 
Fisher Farm Manager , Route 2, New Har- 555 —— Donald E. Morris, Fortescue, Mo- —— 25, 278 
mony, en ae G. D. Patterson, O, J. Patterson, Mount Cit 67, 492 
Overmyer Farms, Inc., Francesville, Ind Mo. ? á N 
Arthur P. Gumz, North Judson, Ind Feed grain price... ye i a ee oD 25, 552 
Richard & Jerome Gumz, North Judson, Dae su} 
Wm. Gehring, Inc., Rural Route 6, Rensselaer, Feed grab d grain diversion __._ Roy J. J. Davis, Boonville, Moo 27, 964 
ee ee Chi e A Altertum ge es — —— +e 
ure! u um, Inde ence, 
State total (number of payees, 11) Oke Rig pan 
26, 660 
IOWA 29, 466 
i ge vars ah abel 27, 069 
Feed grain diversion....| Garst Co., care of Stephen Garst, Coon Rapids, i 
Doe. > E s J. F. Huxol, 701 North Iowa, Charles City, Iowa. State total (number of payees, 9) 224 
Lawrence amilton, Rural Route 1, Hampton, ( payees, 9) _ 204, . 
. — Valley Farn Farms, Inc., by M. M. Payne III, 
Cam 133, 821 
5 care of Wm. Hahn, farm man- Flo ay 30, 269 
ay, rer, Middle — towa; t a 27, 589 
Lakin Ranch, Roy „agent, Odebolt, Iowa. Tae i. oan 1742 Alder Dr. Great Falls, Mont. 28.906 
SE cP LARS A ETTE 5 it RR Juedeman Grain Co., Geraldine, Mont... 36,451 
port. Leo M. Kraft, Box 909, bag ty ont... 34, 062 
Feed grain diversion....| Lakin Ranch, Odebolt, Iowa Marlin Spicher, Hingham, Mont 26, 166 
Feed grain price sup: Amana ‘Society, care of 3 5 Hahn, farm man- Allen Kolstad, Mont 27, 970 
port. ager, Middle Amana, Iowa Schnitzler Corp. Froid, Mont.. 31, 619 
Nash Bros., Redstone, ion. 26, 248 


State total (number of payees, 9) 


Churchill & Thibaut, Inc., Post Office Box 431, KANSAS 
8 La. 

8 Dai e Ir, trader, Labadieville, La Wheat certificates. ._____ Andrew Larson, Route 1, Garden City, Kans.. 
8. a D.T t, partners, Route 2, Napoleon- 555 W. D. Brady, 205 La Mesa Dr., Dodge City, 
Savoie Indus! cant Bagh yl y matas Boo A, nen 1 — Steele & Sons, care of Larry Steele, Trib- 
5 Bros. Planting Co., Post 5 55 — res 241, e, Kans, 

Do Aa seg ig 1470 Emporia, Aurora, Colo 
85 Ner rane a’ Sons, Inc., Route 1, Box 265, Feed grain diversion Opes E . Mercer, 901 Genter, Garden City, 
eanerette, 
M. A. Patout & Sons, Ltd., Route 1, Box 288, Wheat certificates. `: Raymond Dienst, Sr., Lakin, Peg 
Jeanerette, Do. Rohlman, Syracuse, Kans... 
A. Wilbert’s Sons L & S Co., Post Office Box 22 rnest Bertrand, 315 Nia je 0 


540, Plaquemine, La. 

Catherine 8. Co., Inc., Route 2, Box 104, 
Port Allen, La. 

Fames Industries, Inc., Youngsville, La 
1 one Vand Co., Post Office Box 351, 


Caldwell Si gars Co- e Inc., Post Office Box 
226, Thi ux, La. 
Valente Sugars, Inc., Post Office Box 340, 


ort, La. 
Alma Plantation, Ltd., Lakeland, La 
-! Graugnard Farm, St. James, La 


R. B. Christy Estate, Donald Christy, adminis- 
trator, Box 278, Scott City, Kans. 

G. H. J. Farms, Ltd., Johnson, Kans... .-.....-- 

Walter Herrick, Johnson, Kans —— 

Olen Warner, Syracuse 5 Sete 

Faye Collingwood. Hu Hutchinson, Kans. espe 
program. K. Akagi Farms, Johnson, Kans pe 

Peed, grain diversion__..| Carl Brollier, Moscow, Kans 

Wheat certificates Marshall kee oa care of Don E. Crumbaker, 

Brewster, Kan 

2 Sam Medford, Levint, pT R E 
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Wheat certificate....... | O. C. K. Farms, care of Gary E. Cooper, Colby, | $34,630 

State total (number of payees, 18) 552, 373 

25, 346 

31, 507 

34, 804 

27, 257 

26, 315 

29, 587 

33, 187 

ros. & Ji 29,724 

Phan * 32,285 

50. Thomas W. Bradshaw, Nebr. — 32, 798 

ead grain price support. Hundahl ¥ Farms, care of Ernest Hundahl, F. 33, 632 
m 

State total (number of payees, 11) 336, 442 


NEVADA 
Cotton domestic allot- | W. J. Williams, 1223 Park Circle, Las Vegas, 
ments, Nev. 
NEW MEXICO 
Wool program bg lh 
8 diwerslon . Dale Elliott, Route 1, Clovis, N. Mex 
55 8 fa G ey gute i 1 
o. arre! 
Do. -| W; V. Lawrence, 2214 . — Dr., Hobbs, 
S Set H, & G. Ranch, Bill Hilburn, 2 Post 
Office Box 276, Columbus, N. 
State total (number of payees, 6) 
Feed diversion....| A, D. Swindell, Pantego, N. C 
Sai 3 John F. McNair, Inc., Laurinburg, N, 8. 
De TE Se ee J. B. Bell, Route, Pantego, N eee 
State total (number of payees, 3). 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Wheat certificates Swindler Bros., age N. 7 


Arvel Glinz, Pingree 
State total eee of payees, 2) 


Feed grain diverslon = Booher, Route 4, Urbana, Ohio 26,744 
an — Walton & ‘Associates, Inc., Route 4, Upper 61, 757 
"Sandusky, Ohio. 
e A Se ee ee —— 28,210 
Seu trowel 116,711 
Wilcox Investment, care of Pohn P. Weidert, 30,745 
Box 323, Arlington, Oreg. 
8 Leg ed & Cattle Con Hayereek Ranch, 29, 984 
Tulana Farms, “Ashland Star Route, Klamath 49, 079 
Falls, Oreg. 
Shigeno Farms, Inc., care of Tadao Shigeno, 29, 528 
Route 1, Ontario, Greg, 
Nelson Bros., Lex ay OR een gta! 31, 499 
an 5 Crum, Ione, Oreg 34,911 
Tucker Echo Ranch — Echo, O 39, 012 
25 Tom, 2015 West Scenic. Dr., The 28, 688 
alley Ore Inc., Adams, Oreg 25, 597 
Bihar Hampton, 215 NW. 12th, Pendleton, 25, 080 
Pendieton Ranches, Box 1186, Pendleton, Oreg.. 42, 253 
Seer Oe: Ranches, Route 1, Box 199, Pendle- 26, 851 
Glenn, Thorne, Holdman Route, Pendleton, 27, 371 
reg. 
State total (number of payees, 13) 420, 598 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Feed grain diverston Seiple & Son, Mounted Route 40 and 37. 337 
Silian Penn Highway, Easton, Pa. 
State, total (number of payees, 1) 37, 337 


Amount 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Wheat certificates 
Feed grain diversion . Bon 7 11 
62, 334 
TEXAS 
Feed Lemin diversion...-| Carl Easterwood, 1002 Maple St., Dimmitt, Tex 30, 194 
George Heck, Route D, Necareti f 32, 468 
Homer Hill, 28, 432 
52, 999 
i 5 5 5 
E. L. Polvado 304 Grant, Morton, Tex., | 27,620 
Cattle Co., in care of B. B. Wegenhoft, 28, 717 
Route 1, Eagle Lake, Tex. 
8 Haiskell, Route 2, Box 212, 8 Tex. 33, 623 
Bingham, Box 944, Friona, Te 38, 173 
Nen E. Bippus, 401 35-Mile Ave., Hereford, | 36, 401 
Do. ee Yomon Denson, Route 5, Hereford, T 25, 706 
Do. J. T. Gilbreath, 25, 983 
Do- R. 1 pama; ae 88 Hereford, T 51, 827 
31, 965 
26, 055 
92 580 
20,870 
— +: 26, 541 
25, 016 
. Box 12, Here Tex. 94, 687 
Feed grain diversion Alamo Angas Ranchin Route Box 52, Carrizo 29, 587 
Cotton domestic allot- | H. H. Meere & Sons, Navasota, Tee 62. 798 
54.872 
1 grain diversion . . do 5 9 — * 43, — 
Robinson, Panhandle, Tex. 4 
Do. Verion Hilburn, East Star Route, 2.611 
Do sense nen E. Ni O'Daniel Estate, 1704 Harvard, Big 31, 011 
po Sot NS N K. 18 Woltaker, Sand Rural Station, Lamesa, 37, 025 
DAA eet d W. 8. ‘Wimberly, 605 SW. 2d, Seminole, Tex 42,101 
Do... ees R. —— Box Box 1055, ab xX 29, 832 
Wheat certificates Thomas L, Moran Route, , B Hee 34, 256 
i uma SSE HOF arol Ave. 32, 051 
Feed grain diversion.... Spade Farms Inc., 110744 Ave. K, 1 48, 729 
ex. 
Sonon Sorte allot- Joe Hoover, Fabens, Tex oa 28, 556 
eee eS O. L. Ranch, Dell — 55 2 i 28,120 
Feed grain diversion....| Halsell Cattle Co. Earth, . — V. 311 
Wheat certificates Marshall Cator, Box 442, Sunray, Tex — 39, 215 
— 28, 228 
rey 35,775 
Martin Bros., Route 2, Friona, Ter 37, 204 
Albert J. Hoelscher, 1902 Jackson, Pecos, Tex 26, 651 
Clark & Roberts, Route 4, Clarksville, Tex 38, 201 
Tonescutt Farms, Inc., Box 1210, Pecos, T. 983 
Kesey Bros., Box 1368, Pecos, T Osu: 29, 613 
Kenneth Lindemann, Box 1947, Pecos, — oo 
43, 942 
49,970 
942 
| 33 
175 
90, 877 
oe ee 45, 327 
25,776 
-=-=-------~------| Lee Moor Farms, Clint, Te 26, 622 
. 2, 271, 564 
—— 
Wool program Deseret Livestock Co., 531 South State St., Salt 049 
By City, Utah. 25 
Wheat certificates raff, Hurricane, Utah 20, 868 
State total (number of payees, 2) 54, 917 
VIRGINIA j 
Feed grain diversion.---| W. R. Malbon, 875 Old Dam Neck Rd., Virginia 25,109 
Beach, Va. 
State total (number of payees, 1)..-.......| 25, 100 
— — 
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507, Fajardo, 


Amount 


EPEE 


3S 
8 888888888888828 


28. 
29. 
65, 
Bo. ian Hen oe a e A 
2 0 n, DN 
S nos fiat Twain Bodmer, 1437 Sturm Ave., Walla Walla, 25, 
F Lonneker Farms, Inc., care of Robert Lenneker, 64, 
Star Route, Prescott, Wash. 
diro Dona John H. Rea, Route 1, Box 77, Touchet, Wash... 33,842 
Do.. Robison. Land Liv ., c/o Jim 8. 28, 606 
Robison, Post Office Box 1018, Walla Walla, 
DOS. ee Tucker Farms, c/o Conrad Tucker, 641 26, 130 
Bryant Ave., Walla Walla, Wash. 
F McG: Land & Livestock Co. Hooper, Wash.. 52, 591 
E. O. Hay & Sons, Ine,, Tekoa, Wasn 
8 Inc., cjo Ben nyora Prescott, 1 
State total (number of payees, 22. 804, 714 
WYOMING l 
Wool program Warren Livestock Co., Box 848, Cheyenne, Wyo. 25, 965 
State total (number of payees, 1) * 25, 965 
L = 
PUERTO RICO 
e en, Francisco Mendez in bankruptey 50, 011 
Sons PETE, gs ols rape: Gonzales Hernandez dez, San Vicerite, 
P- e Francisco Mendez Roig, trustee 45,178 
— 1 Gonzales Hernandez, gerei 
Co., Inc., Compania Agricola Men- 
ne Inc., and Northern — Inc., joint 
operators, San Vicente, P. 
DO. e Carlos Fajardo for Antonia | — 92, 589 
Maria 
ae Ruth G ajardo, 
do E Ganee, ra Heyda ee de Carlo, and 
da. Fajardo, joint operators, 
P.O; Bo Bor 419, Ma; F. R. i 
RG... cisco Mendez Role, truste in bankru 44, 260 
ford Gonzalez ernandez, Central 
Co, Mees: o; Compania Agrienia Men 
so and hem Estates Inc., joint opera- 
tors, Šan Vicente, P.R; 
ae '& . en Os Post Office Box 1972, 497, 450 
Do 2 Se. Serralles; F 2 Mercedita, P. R... 239, 928 
Do,- Wirshing & Co,, 8. en C., Box A A. Mere 65, 875 
„ 9 Bio Martinez, Jr., trustee for the heirs of | 137, 766 
Gabriel Pla, deceased; heirs of Miguel Esteves 
Blanes, d Rafael Martinez Domin- 
gues: C Assenio, Martinez, di 
k Bianchi Green; Dr. Francisco J, Casal- 
duo; Jose 8 Bianchi Green; Juan Her- 
nandez Batalla; heirs of Guillermo Cabrera 
Cuesta, ; and heirs of Jose Maria del 
Der hay eel join 8 Post Office 
ox 
D Eduardo Be, Marqites, Post Office Box 187, | 23,880 
Aguadilla, P.R. 
Da Juan Juarbe Alfaro, Buzon R-3-221, Isabela, 28, 788 
5 — H ' o 41,119 
cepeion Subira Echevarria bay de — — 
and heirs of Maria Subira 
conned, pint operators, Post Office Box 1588 
onos, 
F O. 555 a Inc., Post Office Box 489, 862 


Program Name and address 


PUERTO RICO—con. 


for Antonia 


‘ajar 
o de Carlo 
o, joint opera- 
eros, P. R. 
rca E 2 de Arellano, Post Office 
Box 599, Mayaguez, P. 
eee Quinones Sambolin, Post Office Box, 125 


W Jo ec. Rodriquez Favale, Post Office Box 657, 
Sabana Grande, P.R. £ 


io Mazario, 
the 7 of Juan ‘Angel Tio, 
arcia Mendez, Post Office Box 599, 
j P.R 


Carlos F. Calimano, Post Office Box 433, 
Guayama, P. R 


D 1 R. Calimano, Post Office Box 515, 
DD Mee Aas EAN RET 5 1 Ponce de Leon No. 501, 
Soner Roa ows Oo., Inc., Post Office Box 1085, 
Hacien "Dolores Farms, Inc., Post Office Box 


1144, Ponce, P.R. 


pg et AEN AA Fernando Rovira Calimnao, n hustea for Fer- 
yee ber ge Joint opera int operators, Post OMG 
0, joint o; 08 ce 
5 Box 2352, San Juan, P. R. ara, 
. 


Waldemar Bravo, Post Office Box 88, Mayaguez, 


8 Roig, ig, Baste 8. en 0. Post Office Box 
2 Marlo Mercado e Hijos (a Pts.,), Guayanilla, 


Stel trustee 1 the heirs of Arturo 
Rosa Elena 
Hiner LIuberas de If nr! Raquel 


Lluberas, Celia Lluberas de Blasini, Antonia 
Lluberas Vda „Geo Lluberas 
Kells, Rosa Antonia Lluberas Kells, Maria 


Christina Liuberas Kells and Terry Muniz 
u int operators, Post Oles Box 5, 
auco, 


asilio del Pilar, Rural Box 30, Arecibo, P. P. R. 
Francisco Mendez Bolg, trustee, in b; ankrupte 

for Jorge Gonzalez ernandez, N 71 Aart 

cultural Co., Inc., Compania A 

dez, Inc., and Northern Estates ie, 1 — 

operators, San Vicente, P.R 
Proportional Profit Farm La Julia, Post. Office 

Box 9745, Santurce, P. R. 

Proportional Profit Farm Monté Grande; Post 

Office Box 0745, Santurce, P. R. 

Proportional Profit Farm La Luisa, Post Office 

Box 9745, N P. R. 

Hector L. Prano, 0, Calle Vicente Pales No. 4, 
1 . Serralies Nevares, Box A, Mercedita, 
348 Gonzalez . Post Office Box 
Pin 2 Sa l ron Farms, San Pedro, Post 

— Box 9745, Santurce, P. R. 


Dor eye Gonsales Fre Post Office. Box 


R, 

P Oiee Box S heer, 3 Mini, Post 
0 Box 9745, San 

Pro Profit F Farm ri Figur, Post Office 

Box 9745, N 

Ubaldino Ramirez d de ‘inn Poventud, Post 
Office Box 3445, M. 

Armando Julio Wirshing Co Conesa, Box A, Mer- 


State total (number of payees, 48) 
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PROPER DEVELOPMENT OF REC- 
REATIONAL RESOURCES 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, several 
months ago Mr. Harry T. Thorson, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Land and Water 
Commission, made an excellent speech 
on “What the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Act Will Mean to Outdoor Recrea- 
tion in Wyoming.” In the speech, Mr. 
Thorson described with wit and wisdom 
the frontier heritage that is so impor- 
tant to the people of Wyoming, and he 
outlined a sound program for the proper 
development of our recreational re- 
sources. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

WHAT THE LAND AND WATER CONSERVATION 
Act WILL MEAN TO OUTDOOR RECREATION IN 
WYOMING 

(By Harry T. Thorson) 

Were you to visit high, wide and windy . . . 
you would see a gamut of nature’s most 
beautiful, strange, but most often spectac- 
ular scenes in America. 

A mere 340,000 souls live in this almost 
100,000 square miles that can hold twelve 
States the size of Massachusetts, and yet 
Boston alone has twice the population. 

I have come to speak about this land... 
which bursts with the bright buds of abun- 
dance and the placid flowers of relaxation 
and the cool pools, rushing streams, snow 
capped peaks of sportman paradise. I have 
come to speak of Wyoming. . as it is and as 
it might become. .. as it is now and as it 
might become . . with intelligent direction, 
and with cooperation, 

It was wise national leadership that created 

the first national monument from Devil's 
Tower some six decades ago . . . which gave 
us our first national park in the fabulous 
Yellowstone, and then in succession gave us 
the Grand Tetons, the Big Horn Mountains 
and other scenic wonders for the delight of 
millions of fellow Americans and for the con- 
stant admiration of those of us fortunate 
enough to live there. 

It has been said, and with must justifica- 
tion, that “if you stay in Wyoming for a 
year. . you'll never be satisfied with any- 
place else.” Where else can one see springs 
break loose their icy locks in rushing rivulets 
to bare the purple flower, the bear emerge 
from his winter sleep, the wild elk and deer 
meander up the greening slopes to the wild, 
forest-coyered high country. 

Here are some slides to help illustrate. 
Devils Tower . the Indians’ legend says 
it was formed by a giant bear attempting 
to clear his way to maidens who took refuge 
on the plateau. The following slides depict 
some of the grandeur of Yellowstone. 
Words are too inadequate to describe its 
colors and forms. Look at them. . It has 
to be seen to be fully appreciated. Some 
3 million persons visited Yellowstone in 
1965, viewing these and other exciting scenes. 

Wildlife live in this country much as they 
did centuries ago. . The majestic elk, 
graceful deer, the lumbering moose, the nim- 
ble, sure-footed sheep, and the suspicious 
and dangerous bear live with the lesser 
forest predator, the bobcat, the lynx, the 
wolf. These spread into the nearby grand 
Teton National Park where the Wyoming 
game and fish commission have supervision. 

In most all Wyoming winter sports are in 
their infancy. As highways are opened up 
for winter travel, multitudes of Americans, 
and foreigner too, will come to enjoy winter 
in the State’s parks and other recreation 
areas. Jackson Hole and Pinedale area are 
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already becoming known to avid skiers and 
the new ski slopes at Jackson promise to 
become world famous. Yet there are many 
State parks which have need to be developed 
to their potential. Keyhole Dam with ex- 
cellent possibility for boating, fishing, camp- 
ing lies in the eastern part of the State, and 
nearby is Sand Creek, an outstanding trout 
stream, with camping facilities. High in the 
Bear Lodge Mountains sits Cook Lake, still 
nearby, and this complex can become a great 
summer and winter playground. 

Hot Springs State Park at Thermopolis is 
being developed. Close to the town of Sho- 
shone is Boysen Dam, a hugh lake where 
one can boat and fish all seasons. Near 
Buffalo at the edge of the snow-capped Big 
Horns Lake De Smet teems with fish and has 
adequate space for boating and camping. A 
short drive from Casper along the upper 
platte are Alcove, Pathfinder, Seminoe and 
Grey Reef Dams, and Casper Mountain offers 
skiing as one of its facilities, Guernsey 
State Park with the Glendo Dam will have 
much to offer when it is developed. 

Outdoor recreation is for people, and the 
demand for such will increase with the ex- 
panding population. According to projec- 
tions, the population will be double in the 
next 35 years and the demand for recreation 
will triple. The blue collar worker alone—in 
the last 100 years—has about 32 hours more 
per week; vacation weeks in industry has 
grown from 20 to 140 million; the older folks 
are living longer—the average is now nine 
years after retirement; young people have 
more free time. Prolonged schooling and 
late entry into work force adds free time to 
the young adult. Each of these factors adds 
to the importance of acquiring and develop- 
ing properly located areas of suitable size to 
serve functions for recreation. Thus the 
problem in our society is to prepare for a 
smooth transition from work values to lei- 
sure values. Our society has, by tradition, 
been one where work was the core of values. 
It is difficult to adjust, for some of us, to a 
leisure centered role, where still meaning- 
ful activities can be introduced. Every in- 
dication tells us that he should prepare for 
efficient use of leisure time. Recreation is a 
partial answer. Additional areas must be 


found. . . present areas expanded. 
In Wyoming the 38th legislature declared 
It. .. “desirable that Wyoming citizens of 


the present and future generations be as- 
sured adequate outdoor recreation resources; 
that it is desirable for all levels of govern- 
ment and private interests to take prompt 
and coordinated action to the extent prac- 
ticable ...” 

The thirty-eighth legislature enacted the 
law authorizing participation by the State of 
Wyoming and its political subdivisions in 
programs of Federal assistance relating to 
the planning and development of outdoor 
recreation resources and facilities, including 
the acquisition of lands and waters and in- 
terests therein; creating a commission known 
as the State Land and Water Conservation 
Commission; providing for the establishment 
of a State land and water conservation fund; 
enumerating certain powers of the Commis- 
sion; and appropriating $40,000. 

Primary responsibilities of the Commission 
are to prepare, maintain, and keep up to 
date a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation resources of the 
State. 

Basic objective of this plan is to provide a 
balanced program for the use, management, 
development and preservation of the natural 
and cultural resources of the State of Wyo- 
ming which will best serve the largest num- 
ber of people in Wyoming and the Nation 
over the longest period of time with the 
least amount of damage to the resource in- 
volved. 

This plan is intended to serve as a guide for 
action at all levels of government as well as 
for private property owners. It is important 
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that the people of the State take advantage 
of every opportunity to develop and extend 
to the fullest the total outdoor recreation 
potential. The plan will take cognizance of, 
and give consideration to, the full range of 
outdoor recreation activities and resources 
within and affecting the State, and to the 
roles of all levels of government and of the 
private sector having responsibilities in out- 
door recreation, or allied to outdoor recrea- 
tion activities. 

The principal agencies involved in recrea- 
tion in Wyoming are the Wyoming Game and 
Fish Commission, the Wyoming State Parks 
Commission, Wyoming Charities and Reform, 
and the Wyoming State Land and Water 
Conservation Commission. Other agencies 
are also involved: the Wyoming Highway De- 
partment, the Wyoming Natural Resources 
Board, the State Board of Land Commission- 
ers, the Wyoming State Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the Wyoming Soil and Water Con- 
servation Districts, the Soil and Water Con- 
servation State Committee, the University of 
Wyoming, the State engineer, the Wyoming 
Health Department, the Wyoming State De- 
partment of Education and the Wyoming 
Travel Commission. As you can see, many of 
these State agencies are represented on our 
Land and Water Conservation Commission 
which is most helpful in discussing and 
planning a balanced program. The Univer- 
sity of Wyoming is preparing a demand study 
of recreation which is expected to be com- 
pleted in 1969. 

Wyoming has twenty-three counties. We 
feel we have been most fortunate in being 
able to work directly with our county com- 
missioners. As a result, eleven of these coun- 
ties. have formed: recreation boards to co- 
ordinate outdoor recreation programs within 
their counties. More are organizing at the 
present time and it is our objective to have 
such a board in each county. 

It’s most important that our future pres- 
sures on our outdoor recreation areas and 
facilities be projected. County outdoor rec- 
reation planning boards will reduce the 
workload and will help immeasureably to 
keep abreast of these demands. 

Wyoming is not presently plagued with 
over size communities. Most of our popula- 
tion is found in the smaller and rural com- 
munities. Our State has two cities over 
40,000: Cheyenne—48,000; and Casper 47,000. 
In fact, it all depends on who you are talk- 
ing to should you ask which is the larger. 

Our communities, too, are becoming more 
and more aware of their responsibilities to 
provide adequate parks and recreation areas, 
They too are forming departments under 
their city governments which will be directly 
responsible for planning outdoor recreation 
programs. In fact, through the land and 
water conservation fund program, which our 
commission administers, no less than 54 of 
our 88 communities, have filed applications 
with us for development of outdoor recrea- 
tion projects. 

Herein lies the problem for Wyoming. 
Most of the prime land available for expan- 
sion lies under the administration of the 
Federal Government. More than half the 
land of the State, including its most out- 
standing natural wonders is under the owner- 
ship of the Federal Government. The 
Bureau of Land Management administers 
nearly twenty-seven percent of the total land 
in the State alone. Add this to the seven 
national forests, the two national parks, the 
Wind River Reservation, two national recrea- 
tion areas, and other Federal holdings, it 
leaves very few natural areas available for 
expansion by the State government. 

We have always maintained wonderful 
working relations with the Federal agencies, 
and well we should, as we have many com- 
mon concerns. 

It is most important though, for the Fed- 
eral Government to recognize that there is 
a tremendous need for refinement of meth- 
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ods and procedures. The new Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation appears to be following 
old and antiquated methods already and 
they are but an infant on the Federal scene. 

We in Wyoming strongly recommend that 
this group share with us our concern about 
the need for streamlining methods employed 
by the Federal Government. We suggest 
that there first of all be a decentralization of 
authority to the regional offices of the B.O.R. 
Our State is ready to roll with recreation, 
but too many channels and hurdles blocking 
the path of progress will only tend to dis- 
courage outdoor recreation, not encourage as 
was stated so specifically in the land and 
water conservation fund act. 

Other Federal agencies can be pointed to 
that haye felt this need and haye done some- 
thing about it. The pollution control pro- 
gram, the Pittman-Robinson—Dingell-John- 
son programs and others have decentralized 
to such a degree that action programs can 
be started almost immediately. 

Then too, there are other problems that 
need attention. The fee system. will not 
carry the load unless support is given to it 
by all America. National parks and national 
recreation areas must maintain high stand- 
ards for the visiting public, they cannot be 
allowed to minimize the health and sanita- 
tion standards. Disposal stations need to be 

ed to take care of the sewage units now 
sold as standard equipment on campers, 
trailers, and boats. There are others that 
the traveling public must help solve and I’m 
sure this type of a national organization can 
do much to help guide and direct the think- 
ing of those who have the administrative 
capability to solve these problems. 

We in the high, wide, and windy prefer 
cooperative individualism. We, in the still 
rugged frontier, feel that we can plan for 
the needs of our State. We... in the 
Equality State, believe that individual, but 
cooperative action can lead us to a more 
gratifying pursuit of expansion and prepara- 
tion for the future. 

So believing—isn't it our responsibility? 


TEXAS OIL CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, if was my 
privilege last Friday to participate in a 
celebration at Nacogdoches, Tex., com- 
memorating the 100th anniversary of the 
drilling of the first oil well west of the 
Mississippi River. 

The ceremonies were held in honor of 
Lyne T. Barret, who in 1866 struck oil at 
a spot now called Oil Springs, a few 
miles from Nacogdoches, and thereby set 
in motion the growth of the Texas oil 
industry. Our celebration on Friday 
took the form of dedicating a memorial 
to Tol Barret on the campus of the 
Stephen F. Austin State College. 

Our celebration at Nacogdoches was 
one aspect of several commemorative 
activities undertaken throughout the 
State in honor of Barret and his historic 
accomplishment. Television stations 
participated by showing of a 30-minute 
documentary film; books relating the 
accomplishment of Tol Barret were dis- 
tributed to libraries in the State. 

In conjunction with the 100th birthday 
of the Texas oil industry, members of 
the industry are publishing a volume en- 
titled “Texas Oil Centennial Anthology.” 
The book chronicles the growth of the 
Texas oil industry and the Texas Rail- 
road Commission, which is now celebrat- 
ing its 75th year. 

It was my privilege to be asked to be- 
come a guest editor of this important 
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volume, which is a historic collection of 

the best writings dealing with the devel- 

opment of the petroleum industry in 

Texas. The editor of the volume is the 

able Mr. James A. Clark, of Houston, an 

authority in this field. 

The foreword was written by Gov. 
John Connally, and other guest editors 
include Senator YARBOROUGH, Lt. Gov. 
Preston Smith, House Speaker Ben 
Barnes, Railroad Commission Chairman 
Ben Ramsey and Commissioners Jim C. 
Langdon and Byron Tunnell, Comp- 
troller Robert S. Calvert, and former 
Governors Allan Shivers and Price 
Daniel. 

The distinguished panel of contribut- 
ing editors includes Chairman John Ben 
Shepperd, of the Texas Historical Com- 
mission; Gen. James E. Taylor, of the 
Texas Motor Transportation Associa- 
tion; Walter Caven, general counsel of 
Texas Railroad Association; Weldon 
Hart, executive vice president of Texas 
Good Roads Association; Charles E. 
Simons, executive vice president of Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association; 
Walter Koch, president Texas Independ- 
ent Producers & Royalty Owners Asso- 
ciation; Harry P. Whitworth, Austin 
counsel of Texas Chemical Council; 
Lowry M. Carpenter, general manager 
Texas Butane Dealers Association; Nel- 
son Jones, vice president Humble Oil & 
Refining Co.; Dr. Richard J. Gonzalez, 
chairman of the study panel of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council; Red Adair, the 
famous oil firefighter, and industry 
leaders John Mecom, Jr., and Michael T. 
Halbouty. 

The publishers of the anthology have 
issued an attractive commemorative coin, 
one side of which depicts the advance 
of the Texas petroleum industry and the 
other side of which pays tribute to the 
Texas Railroad Commission as the “guid- 
ing hands of the industry” on its 75th 
anniversary. 

Consequently, Mr. President, recogniz- 
ing the tremendous importance of the 
petroleum industry to the people of 
Texas, and of its vast contributions to 
the Nation and to the American people, 
I ask that part of the proceedings of the 
celebration at Nacogdoches be included 
in the Recorp today. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the remarks of 
Chairman Ben Ramsey of the Railroad 
Commission of Texas, and the remarks 
of the president of the Texas Mid-Con- 
tinent Oil & Gas Association, Mr. W. A. 
Landreth, of Fort Worth. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF BEN RAMSEY, CHAIRMAN, RAIL- 
ROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS, MEMORIAL TO 
L. T. Barret, NACOGDOCHES, TEX., SEPTEM- 
BER 30, 1966 
It is a genuine pleasure and honor for 

me—as an East Texan and Chairman of the 

Railroad Commission of Texas—to join in 

this tribute to an East Texan and oil indus- 

try pioneer. Lyne Taliaferro Barret’s name 
belongs in the first rank when we talk about 
accomplishments for Texas. 

From my boyhood at San Augustine, I 
have heard stories of early-day oil develop- 
ment in this area. We are grateful that 
scholars like Charley Warner—and those who 
came after him—have stabilized the facts in 
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connection with this event. It affords us the 
opportunity to lift Mr. Barret from the ob- 
scurity of legend and give him the recogni- 
tion he deserves in the annals of Texas 
history. 

I want to congratulate the Texas Mid- 
Continent Oil & Gas Association.. Stephen 
F. Austin College . . . and the Nacogdoches 
Chamber of Commerce.. for sense of his- 
tory they have shown in honoring this man, 
in this significant year. I am sure this 
tribute is shared in spirit by many inde- 
pendents and oil field workers, from tool 
pusher to top executive. 

Almost three hundred years ago, missions 
established near here marked the outpost of 
white man’s civilization in the New World. 
It is appropriate that one of the most sig- 
nificant outposts in the advancement of our 
own petroleum-fed civilization was also es- 
tablished here one hundred years ago, when 
Tol Barret drilled that first Texas oil well. 
Fortunately for his memory, he left writings 
which showed his accomplishment to be the 
first step in an effort to realize a dream— 
to develop a great natural resource for a 
young state. 

Tol Barret had imagination, courage, and 
determination. His correspondence reveals 
him as a man of great vision, with the ability 
to inspire others. 

The original lease—dated October 9, 1865— 
between the heirs of Isaac C. Skellern and 
L. T. Barret, et al., granted “the exclusive 
privilege of mining operations” upon a tract 
of land upon which the Springs known as 
Petroleum or Oil Springs are situated, con- 
taining 279 acres . . . situated on the east 
side of Mast’s Creek, about 250 yards below 
the mouth of Conny Branch, and a few 
yards below the old Spanish or Indian trail 
crosses. 

The royalty was 1/12th part “of all prod- 
ucts of said lands in the way of minerals or 
oils.” 

The parties, even at that early date, were 
aware of conservation practices. The les- 
sees agreed “not to destroy any timber un- 
necessarily & not to injure the land other- 
wise then such mining operations may nec- 
essary require.” The language “not to ine 
jure the land” surely covered damage by 
salt water. 

For a full measure of Tol Barret, I would 
commend to you the excellent story of him 
written by Frank Tolbert of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, which the Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil & Gas Association has published. 

As we refiect on the consequences of Bar- 
ret’s well, we must keep in mind that he 
did not discover oil. The Indians, for un- 
counted centuries, knew of oil seeps in this 
region. Historians speculate that oil gath- 
ered from streams around here was used to 
lubricate vehicles which traveled El Camino 
Real—the link between frontier settlements 
here and Santo Antonio. 

Like his predecessors in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania, Barret sought to convert an 
unused gift of nature to a useful servant of 
mankind. Like so many inventors and ex- 
plorers, his timing was unfortunate for his 
personal welfare. Money was hard to come 
by. He was trying to develop a supply of 
oil when there was a glut in another part 
of the country nearer the market. Texas 
was still under the governmental confusion 
of the Reconstruction when officials were 
appointed by the federal government, rather 
than elected by Texans. 

As far as we know, Mr. Barret was the 
original wildcatter in a state world-famous 
for oil hunters. Though his personal success 
may have been limited, there are few achieve- 
ments in the history of our state which 
marked the beginning of something so vast 
and so vital as the Texas petroleum industry 
today. 

In the past one hundred years, thousands 
have walked in Mr. Barret’s footsteps—some 
to fortune—some to failure. But the legacy 
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left by such men is a modern, prosperous, 
industrialized state. Through its oil and gas 
production, Texas makes a mighty contribu- 
tion to the strength and vitality of the whole 
nation. 

Indeed, it is hard to imagine Texas with- 
out the benefits of a thriving oil and gas 
economy—the jobs it affords and the millions 
of dollars it provides for education and the 
well-being of our state. In fact, nearly every 
Texas community shares in the industry’s 
direct payroll of more than 81.3 billion a 
year. 

Yes, Mr. Barret’s enterprise started some- 
thing in which every Texas citizen has an 
interest today. Another remarkable ele- 
ment has been the productive partnership 
between this private business and the peo- 
ple of Texas through their state government. 
As your elected public official, I feel a special 
pride in the. way the people, acting through 
their Legislature, have responded to chang- 
ing conditions in this great natural resource 
industry. And the industry statesmen, 
through the years, have always taken the 
long look in support of the regulation that 
is necessary for such a far-reaching and com- 
plex enterprise. This ability to adopt to 
changing conditions—this mutual trust be- 
tween the public and the oil man—has given 
us public policies that foster growth, rather 
than penalize development. The policies 
haye been rooted in common sense and eq- 
uity, rather than in bureaucratic power- 
grabbing. 

Simultaneous with the 100th anniversary 
of the event we celebrate today, we are also 
celebrating the 75th anniversary of the Rail- 
road Commission of Texas. Almost fifty 
years ago, the Commission was given its first 
responsibility, through the regulation of pipe- 
lines. Two years later, the Commission was 
given broad powers to enforce state laws to 
prevent waste in the production of oll and 
gas. From these laws, the Commission de- 
vised regulations basic to the conservation 
system we have today. During the East 
Texas boom and chaos of the 1980's, we were 
instructed by the Legislature to prohibit the 
production of oil unless there was a market 
for it. Through the years, the Legislature, 
the petroleum industry, and the Commission 
have been responsive to the changing condi- 
tions. We are continually overhauling our 
rules so that practices permissible yesterday 
do not stifle industry development today. 

As a result of the widespread interest and 

concern that Texans have in their oil and 
gas industry, this partnership has produced 
remarkable results. Nowhere on earth have 
so many wells been drilled, in the search for 
oil.. . . nowhere are there as many individual 
farmers, ranchers, and other landowners 
sharing in the royalty generated by petroleum 
production. 
As we enter the second century of petro- 
leum development in Texas, we realize we 
are heirs to billions of barrels of oil reserves, 
and to the wealth of technology developed by 
the ofl and gas industry. g with 
Barret’s enterprise, oil has stimulated the 
imagination of many Texans as few other 
things. This spirit of adventure and in- 
quiry promises us a continuation of these 
benefits well into the next century. 

Therefore on behalf of the state govern- 
ment of Texas, it is with pride that I unveil 
this memorial to Lyne Taliaferro Barret: 

“In 1866 Barret drilled the first Texas oil 
well about 12 miles southeast of Nacogdoches. 
It was 106 feet deep and produced 10 barrels 
aday. Lack of capital prevented further de- 
velopment. Twenty years later, others de- 
veloped a commercial field near Barret's well 
site. 

“In the century after Barret's well, Texans 
developed an economy in which oil and gas 
were major factors: More than 540,000 wells 
were drilled, 29 billion barrels of oil were 
produced and sold for more than 63 billion 
dollars. By the 100th year, a third of Texas’ 
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manufacturing was devoted to processing oil 
and gas, a fourth of the state revenues came 
from taxes on petroleum operations. Texas 
oil and gas production was valued at more 
than four billion dollars annually. 

“To honor the man who opened a prosper- 
ous century for this state, Texas oilmen, 
through Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation, join Stephen F. Austin State Col- 
lege, and the Nacogdoches Chamber of Com- 
merce, in this memorial dedicated here 
September 30, 1966.” 


REMARKS OF W. A. LANDRETH, FORT WORTH, 
PRESIDENT, TEXAS MID-CONTINENT OM & 
GAS ASSOCIATION AT DEDICATION OF MEMO- 
RIAL TO L. T. BARRET, NACOGDOCHES, TEX. 
SEPTEMBER 30, 1966 


Mayor Campbell, Dr. Steen, Mr. Rudisill, 
Distinguished Guests: 

Mayor Campbell, we are so fortunate that 
the scene for this historic occasion should 
be in your delightful city. The hospitality 
of your fellow citizens has already made good 
the warm spirit of welcome which you just 
voiced. 

On behalf of the thousands of Texans en- 
gaged in the oll and gas industry, the Texas 
Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association is 
pleased to present to Stephen F. Austin State 
College and the citizens of Nacogdoches 
County this memorial to Lyne Taliaferro 
Barret. 

According to historians, it was some time 
in the later part of 1866 that Tol Barret 
drilled the first ofl well in Texas. 

About a year ago some thoughtful people 
in our industry agreed it was high time that 
some recognition be given the contribution 
that Tol Barret had made to the develop- 
ment of our state. On this campus and in 
this community they found enthusiastic and 
dedicated associates for their project. 

I would like to express our appreciation 
for the leadership of men like Mr. John 
Rudisill, Dr. Ralph Steen, Mr. A. L. Man- 
gham, Mr. Travis King and Fire Chief Delbert 
Teutsch and their fellow citizens who made 
this day possible. 

We are particularly honored to have so 
many descendants of Mr, Barret here for this 
ceremony. We know you are indeed proud 
of the contribution made by your illustrious 
ancestor and we hope this day will enhance 
public appreciation of the Barret name for 
years to come. 

You may also be interested to know that 
this. ceremony here today is only one of 
numerous events throughout the state 
which have been sparked by the anniversary 
of Tol Barret’s well. TV stations are show- 
ing a 30-minute documentary picture de- 
voted to the past and future of this indus- 
try. Hundreds of posters proclaim his deed. 
Thousands of students will be writing essays 
about Barret and his well. Every library in 
the state now has the story of Barret on its 
shelyes, This should put him in the his- 
tory books and it should enlarge the spot 
that Nacogdoches has on the map of Texas. 
We shall continue this observance the rest 
of the year. 

As far as we know, we have here today the 
first memorial of a permanent nature ever 
erected to commemorate this young man's 
pioneering venture 100 years ago. It is our 
hope that long after this brick and bronze 
are gone, there will live in the minds of men 
the story of Tol Barret’s enterprise. 

We honor him as our No. 1 Wildcatter. 
Like thousands who have come after him, 
he was fascinated by the mysteries of petro- 
leum and sought to make it a useful servant 
of mankind. Like other pioneers, inventors 
and discoverers, he broke the barrier be- 
tween a dream and reality. 

The progress that has been made in the 
economy and culture of Texas as a result of 
petroleum development during the past cen- 
tury had its start with Tol Barret. 
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Now in the gateway of a new century of 
petroleum development, we pause to honor 
his memory. We hope that our civilization 
will continue to be blessed by an abundance 
of men with the spirit of a wildcatter—not 
only in the search for oil and the perfection 
of its technologies, but in all fields of en- 
deavor where there is need for more knowl- 
edge and where ideas can be transformed 
into beneficial deeds, 


WATERSHED PROGRESS AND 
COOPERATION 


Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Watershed Subcommit- 
tee of the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, I should like to 
bring to the attention of the Senate a 
matter having to do with the watershed 
protection and flood prevention program, 
which is administered efficiently and 
ee by the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ce. 

Last week, in Washington, Donald A. 
Willlams, the Administrator of the Soll 
Conservation Service, held his week- 
long annual conference with the 50 State 
conservationists of the Soil Conversation 
Service. They are the men who admin- 
ister the program of the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service in each of the 50 States. 

In opening the conference, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, set 
forth a measure of progress in the up- 
stream watershed program. He said: 

Watershed projects have breathed life back 
into struggling rural areas. Some 786 have 
been authorized for operations. Of these, 
498, or 62 percent, have been authorized 
since 1960. 


Later in the week the conference was 
addressed by Horace D. Godfrey, Admin- 
istrator of the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. Mr. Godfrey 
stressed the importance of cooperation 
in resource programs. He told the State 
conservationists: 

Your agency is one of the great instru- 
ments for action. And the district program 
brings to the conservation movement a real 
genius for coo} tion. Cooperation among 
individuals. ration among the many 
public agencies that have a resource role. 


Mr. President, I feel certain that all 
Senators will want to read these two ad- 
dresses. I, therefore, ask unanimous con- 
sent to have both printed in full in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE OR- 
VILLE L. FREEMAN AT ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF STATE CONSERVATIONISTS OF THE Sor 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, USDA, aT THE AN- 
NAPOLIS-MANGER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
AT 9 A.M., SEPTEMBER 26, 1966 


I’m happy to be with you as you start your 
annual conference. 

If Don Williams had not asked me to speak 
to you, I would have wanted to come here 
anyhow ... if only to thank you. 

To thank each of you for the valuable con- 
tributions you have made to the Depart- 
ment’s programs during the past year. 

To especially thank those of you who have 
done so much to make my recent trips to 
your States pleasant and memorable. Be- 
lieve you me, I know that local program 
arrangements take a “heap of doin’” 
and that behind the scenes is leadership of 
the “can do” variety. 
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I have still another reason for being here 
that isn’t connected with your Administra- 
tor’s. invitation. 

It is my pleasure to announce authoriza- 
tion of planning assistance to six new Re- 
source Conservation and Development Proj- 
ects, 

They aggregate about 20 million acres. 

They are in the States of Illinois, Loui- 
siana, New York, South Carolina, Texas, and 
Utah. I am directing the Soil Conservation 
Service to give planning assistance to the 
local sponsors of these six RC&D Projects. 

The details are being made available today 
to the news media. 

This brings to 26 the number of RC&D 
Projects approved for planning or operations, 
Eighteen have been approved for operations. 
Two more will be approved very shortly. 

We launched the RC&D Program, as you 
know, early, in 1964. It is quite remarkable, 
I think, that so many projects have been ini- 
tiated in so short a time. Much of the credit 
belongs to the “can do” variety of behind- 
the-scenes leadership typified by the State 
Conservationists of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

RCD Projects are a part of the new look 
that, working together, we have given to con- 
servation and rural development. 

‘This “new look” has many faces. 

It is broadening our programs of assist- 
ance to soil and water conservation districts. 

It is accelerating the small watershed pro- 
gram and emphasizing multipurpose develop- 
ment watershed projects. 

It is assisting in recreational developments 
on private lands. 

It is emphasizing beautification of the 
countryside, in all our work, and by those 
with whom we work. 

It is creating better rural facilities, such 
as ample water supplies, so that industry 
will be attracted away from the alarming 
density of our spreading cities. 

It is doing everything within our power 
to make rural America a place where mil- 
lions more of our citizens can live, and work, 
and play. 

It is eliminating the causes of rural pov- 


erty. 

It is strengthening the family farm pat- 
tern of agriculture. 

It is establishing a reservoir of experience 
which the developing Nations of the world 
largely rural and agrarian—can adapt. 

These are some of the many faces of the 
“new look” we have given to conservation 
and rural development. 

They show that our concept of conser- 
vation has been growing and taking new 
form as was so ably expressed by President 
Johnson in his Message on Natural Beauty 
in February 1965 when he said: 

“Our conservation must not be just the 
classic conservation of protection and de- 
velopment, but a creative conservation of 
restoration and renovation. Its concern is 
not with nature alone, but with the total 
relation between man and the world around 
him. Its object is not just man’s welfare 
but the dignity of man's spirit.“ 

In developing this new concept we have 
done well, I think . . . so far. 

Three-fourths of the Nation's 3,000 conser- 
vation districts have accepted my offer to 
broaden their programs. They have keyed 
their programs to economic development. 
They now give special attention to recrea- 
tion, fish and wildlife, beautification, for- 
estry, watershed projects, water supply, and 
land use changes in rapidly developing rural 
fringe areas. 

More than 34,700 land owners and oper- 
ators have established one or more income- 
producing recreational undertakings. More 
than 3,200 have changed their total opera- 
tions to include recreation as a primary 
source of income. 

Watershed projects have breathed life back 
into struggling rural areas. Some 786 have 
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been authorized for operations. Of these, 
498, or 62 percent, have been authorized since 
1960. 

Under the broadened watershed program 
authority, 95 communities in 31 States will 
get water-based recreational developments 
that will be used by more than 5 million peo- 
ple a year. In addition, thousands of private 
recreation enterprises such as fishing lakes, 
camping and picnic areas, vacation cottages 
and cabins, have come into being with small 
water impoundments on private land as their 
principal attraction. 

Multipurpose watershed projects have ex- 
panded rapidly. Today 358 of the watershed 
projects authorized for operations have dual 
or triple objectives including municipal water 
and recreation as well as flood prevention. 

This compares to 78 multipurpose water- 
shed projects in 1960. 

At our recommendation the maximum size 
of watershed dams for flood prevention pur- 
poses was increased in 1965 from 5,000 acre- 
feet to 12,500 acre-feet to better meet the 
needs of multipurpose watershed develop- 
ment. 

Yes, by most measurable standards we have 
done a pretty good job. At least we are on 
the right track. And we are moving ahead. 

But it is later than we think. 

And we are not moving fast enough. 

The job we have to do in attempting to 
control our environment and to adapt it to 
human needs for tomorrow and next year and 
a hundred years from now is an urgent and 
demanding one. The need is tremendous. 
We can build the Great Society that our 
creative, hard-driving President challenges us 
to achieve. But in order to do so, we must 
conquer some grave threats. 

It now seems quite likely that the increase 
in world population between now and the 
end of this century will equal or exceed the 
number who now inhabit the earth. 

This means we must be prepared to feed 
one billion more people in the next 15 years. 

This means the soll and water resources 
of the United States must be developed, pro- 
tected. and geared for sustained use. 

This means, over the long haul, using each 
acre of land in the way for which it is best 
suited and treating it in accordance with its 
needs for sustained use. 

This means harnessing our basic natural 
resources, many of which are underdeveloped, 
and putting them to work for the good of all 
the people . here and throughout the 
world, 

This means sharing our knowledge and our 
know-how with underdeveloped Nations 
where the struggle for daily bread often con- 
sumes up to 90 percent of the spendable 
income. 

This is our world of the mid-1960's. 

For us, the world begins with these won- 
derful United States of ours—this land of 
the free. If we would help make the world 
prosperous and peaceful, we must ourselves 
be strong—not only militarily, which every- 
one takes for granted, but perhaps more im- 
portantly—and this is less understood—our 
resources of land and water must be strong 
to produce food and fiber in adequate 
amounts not only to sustain life itself but to 
keep turning the wheels of industry and com- 
merce .. to assure the amenities that make 
life more joyful, and at the same time to 
provide resources with which to help less 
fortunate peoples around the world. Only 
if they have adequate resources will they sus- 
tain hope and the desire to better them- 
selves; the alternative is despair—and that 
destroys rather than builds. 

We have reached a point in time where 
momentous decisions must be made... and 
massive actions taken. 

Are we as strong as we should be—this 
great America of ours—this land of breath- 
taking vistas—when 70 percent of us occupy 
1 percent of the available space? 
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Are we as strong as we should be when 
we are still losing the equivalent of 400,000 
acres of good land a year from erosion and 
other forms of soil deterioration? 

Are we as strong as we should be when 
more than a billion dollars a year in flood 
damages much of it preventable—still occur 
in our upstream watersheds? 

Are we as strong as we should be when 
we still pay a bill of 87% million dollars a 
year for sediment damage in upstream 
areas—70 percent of which could be pre- 
vented if small watershed projects were in- 
stalled in all places they are needed? 

Are we as strong as we should be when 
each year we permit 114 million acres of our 
very best land—the prime land on which food 
and fiber can be produced most economi- 
cally—to be taken out of agriculture forever 
and buried under the concrete of highways, 
airports, subdivisions, factories, and the like? 

Originally, America was an agrarian Na- 
tion. Our strength was in the countryside. 
We were a Nation of farmers and ranchers 
and, in the homesteading days, of sodbusters. 

Today we are an urban society. Our coun- 
try people migrate into the great cities look- 
ing for opportunities that no longer exist 
in rural America. 

We must restore those opportunities. 

We must give direction, purpose and hope 
to rural America. 

We must encourage more rapid rural in- 
dustrialization and expansion of new com- 
mercial enterprises in rural areas to provide 
new employment and other vonfarm eco- 
nomic opportunities. 

We must eliminate the causes of rural 
poverty. 

We must do these things within the 
framework of our fundamental free enter- 
prise principles. We must move economic 
opportunity into rural areas. We must use 
land, not idle it. We must use our resources 
in ways that conserve, and serve the needs 
of all people, rural and urban. 

This we call conservation and rural de- 
velopment. 

You have a key role in it. 

Your opportunities to serve are infinite. 

Each of you heads the work of an active, 
respected and accepted resource conserva- 
tion and development agency within a 
State—the Soil Conservation Service—now in 
its 31st year as a permanent agency of gov- 
ernment. 

Collectively, you currently have under your 
direction some 15,000 full-time, well-trained 
conservationists who work closely with the 
people on the land. 

Collectively, you and your employees work 
closely with and are in position to inform 
and influence the 15,000-odd members of 
governing bodies of the Nation’s soil and 
water conservation districts and their 2 
million cooperators. 

Collectively, you and your staffs work 
closely with and are in position to influence 
Officials of State conservation and resource 
and other agencies, 

Collectively, you and your associates at the 
State level are in position to furnish infor- 
mation to and thereby influence the Goy- 
ernors and the State Legislatures on behalf 
of a better rural America. 

Would that I, limited as I necessarily am 
to spreading myself across the 50 States as 
sort of a pleader and urger, had your oppor- 
tunities for action! 

Would that I had the opportunity to be the 
conservation leader in a State! 

I envy you, your position and your op- 
portunities. 

I urge you to take full advantage of them. 

I need not tell you a watershed project is 
more than land treatment and flood pre- 
vention and channel improyement. You 
know it is an economic shot in the arm that 
serves as a base for development of a com- 
munity which may perish otherwise as an 
economic unit. 
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I need not tell you that a Resource Con- 
servation and Development Project is more 
than any of its component parts—that its 
potential is unlimited. 

And I need not tell you that the benefits 
of a conservation plan installed on a farm 
or ranch or a group of farms and ranches 
spread to the far corners of the community. 
Multiplied, they are Nationwide. 

But perhaps I do need to point out that 
resource conservation itself, while necessary 
as a base on which to build, is not in itself 
total rural development. 

And it is not your total job. 

Your job doesn’t end with helping to get 
the dam built, the terrace system installed, 
the water supply developed, the recreation 
area under way. 

These are the beginnings of rural develop- 
ment, not the end. 

Total rural development, to which you 
should address yourselves, includes highways, 
parks, libraries, industries, schools, hospi- 
tals, water or sewer systems—all the things 
people need to make country living as feasi- 
ble and attractive as urban living. 

Lift your sights above the humdrum of 
the daily job. Stand back so you can see the 
big picture. 

And then go to work on it—the total job— 
with the same zeal you have always shown 
for soil and water conservation. 

I am convinced that what we do in the 
next few years to rediscover and redevelop 
rural America—from whence sprang our 
strength as a Nation—can have a far more 
profound effect on our future well being— 
and that of the world—than all the explora- 
tions in space. 

No other group has a greater opportunity 
nor a greater responsibility in this crusade 
for a better rural America than this group. 

You are the inheritors of the mantle of 
Hugh Bennett, that great American who won 
the fight against heavy odds for national 
recognition of the menace of soil erosion— 
the fight that led to establishment of the 
Soil Conservation Service and soil conserva- 
tion districts and watershed projects and all 
the other great conservation programs we 
have today. 

Hugh Bennett's battle is far from won. 

Changing times have brought new and 
even greater challenges. 

Hugh Bennett would urge, as I do, that 
now is the time for you to again become 
the crusaders you were 30 years ago when a 
Nation was alerted to the dangers of soil 
erosion and duststorms. 

The question this morning is not: Can 
you do it? 

The question is: Will you do it? 


REMARKS or H. D. GODFREY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., SCS STATE CONSERVATIONISTS, SEP- 
TEMBER 29, 1966 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Iam most grateful to Don Williams for in- 
cluding me in this pr Conservation 
is a long-time motivating force in my per- 
sonal life as well as in my official activities. 
Having spent more than 30 years in ASCS 
and its predecessor agencies, I have been 
more than a little involved in the question 
of how this Nation makes conservation 
happen. 

Your agency is one of the great instru- 
ments for action. And the district program 
brings to the conservation movement a real 
genius for cooperation. Cooperation among 
individuals. Cooperation among the many 
public agencies that have a resource role. 

The need for this kind of cooperation is 
implicit in the topic we have before us 
today: “Opportunities for Agencies of the 
USDA to Cooperate with Soil Conservation 
Districts for Community and Resource De- 
velopment.” 
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2. COORDINATION OF ACP 

A major opportunity for cooperation con- 
tinues to be the Agricultural Conservation 
Program. The ACP is a major effort of 
ASCS—and it is my favorite program because 
it helps just about every agricultural county 
in the United States. More than a million 
farmers take part in the program each year, 
with cost-sharing assistance amounting to 
around $220 million annually. Since these 
farmers must also invest their own money, 
time, labor, and equipment, the total invest- 
ment in ACP cost-share practices amounts to 
double that—or close to half a billion dollars 
a year. 

The National ACP directs the ACP Devel- 
opment Group in each county to meet with 
the Soil Conservation District Supervisors 
after the ACP for the year has been agreed 
upon by the USDA agencies. The purpose 
of this is to coordinate the ACP with the 
work plan of the Soil Conservation District. 

This is an opportunity for cooperation. It 
is an opportunity that we can do more with. 
For this coordination to be really effective, 
each District must have a well-defined work 
plan for the year with enough “specifics” in 
it to make coordination possible. And, of 
course, SCS is primarily responsible for help- 
ing the District develop an annual work plan 
with definite goals and objectives. 


3. SPECIAL ACP PROJECTS 


A further opportunity for cooperation is in 
connection with what we call “Special ACP 
Projects.” 

These are projects used to bring together 
the resources of several land owners to create, 
with extra Government help, conservation 
practices that are helpful to people through- 
out a community. The benefits are commu- 
nity wide. 

Special projects are extra effort projects. 
They are authorized by the ASC State Com- 
mittees and sometimes carry a little higher 
Federal share of the total cost, They fre- 
quently involve the use of pooling agree- 
ments in which a group of farmers combine 
their resources to raise the needed money for 
their share of the project. Then the ASOS 
shares the cost of needed conservation prac- 
tices. 

Now, here is a chance for Soil Conservation 
Districts to bring to the ASC Committee's at- 
tention severe or critical problems which we 
can help the SCD solve. This is an oppor- 
tunity because of the fact that we have di- 
rected ASC committees to bring into their 
planning and execution of these projects all 
interested local bodies and organizations. 

Examples: 

In Bourbon County, Kansas, many farmers 
had farm plans that they weren't following 
through on. Most farms needed practices to 
stabilize land. In addition, they had dry 
wells and streams in time of drought. 

ASCS, the SCS, Soil Conservation District 
Supervisors, city officials and the Extension 
Service got together. It was decided that the 
best approach was for farmers to carry out 
the farm plans they already had. 

The ASC County Committee said: Look, 
we'll give you first call on ACP cost-share as- 
sistance, if you'll sit down with the SCS tech- 
nician and figure out a priority schedule 
for completing your farm plan. This is sim- 
ple, and it’s working. 

In Northern New Mexico, ASCS County 
Committees and the SCS are helping farm- 
ers to update and modernize irrigation sys- 
tems that have been in existence—some of 
them—for over 300 years. These systems 
were in bad condition, and the problem was 
mounting. The State ASC Committee looked 
the situation over, and agreed to adjust the 
cost-share sharply upward. The State of 
New Mexico also provided funds, and the 
local ditch associations raised an additional 
amount. The result is a terrific boost to 
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those farmers—mostly low-income—and to 
the economies of entire communities. 


4. APPALACHIA LAND STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


ASCS has responsibility for the special 
conservation cost-sharing phase of the Ap- 
palachia program, In order to reach the kind 
of problems and people to which this pro- 
gram is directed, ASCS has tried to use the 
knowledge and interest of all local organi- 
zations and agencies. 

These usually are brought together by 
ASCS in an effort to determine who and 
where are the “needy” farmers the pro- 
gram could most appropriately assist. This 
gives Districts a chance to get something 
done about the critical conservation prob- 
lems on lands that are least likely to get 
needed practices without special help. 

5. CROPLAND CONVERSION PROGRAM 

This is still a pilot program—hbeing oper- 
ated in 57 counties this year. 

Within ASCS, we are taking a fresh look 
at the program, with the idea of seeing if 
we can make it better achieve its purposes. 
The solution might be to give it greater local 
adaptation and beam it at solving land use 
problems rather than using it for commodity 
adjustment. Any ideas you have along this 
line would be appreciated. Certainly, in 
counties where it operates the COP should 
help achieve land use adjustments which are 
in the long-time interest of the area. 


6. WILDLIFE AND BEAUTIFICATION 


The acres diverted under the various ASCS 
commodity programs offer a fine opportunity 
to improve the appearance of the countryside 
and to enhance wildlife conservation. Al- 
though the acres diverted under the annual 
grain programs will be reduced in 1967, there 
will continue to be a sizeable diverted acre- 
age. Cotton diversion about the same. 

If a Soil Conservation District has a good 
work plan which identifies the beauty and 
wildlife needs specifically, ASCS can encour- 
age the farmer to divert land needing this 
treatment (if it is otherwise eligible). Then 
we could give him special consideration for 
ACP or CAP cost-sharing. 

An example is the effort made in Minne- 
sota to get wildlife habitat plantings on di- 
verted feed grain acres. Also along a 110-mile 
stretch of the Minnesota River (from Orton- 
ville to St. Peter) ten of our county offices 
are being urged to assist farmers in building 
at least one wildlife pond in each township 
bordering on the River. Ponds are being 
built close to the River, designed to serve as 
duck nesting areas as well as stopover areas 
for migratory waterfowl on the Minnesota 
River flyway. 


7. SCS HAS AN IMPORTANT ROLE IN ASCS-SCD 
RELATIONS 

Many SOD supervisors are also ASC com- 
mitteemen. We would like to see an increase 
in this kind of dual service. It makes for 
understanding and better cooperation all 
around. 

Even so, you still need to use your influ- 
ence on Districts to get them to make bet- 
ter use of their opportunities for coopera- 
tive achievement with ASCS. If our efforts 
are to succeed, they must lead to joint SCD- 
ASC committee action. 

Too often—and I say this in all kindness— 
each one wants the credit but waits for the 
other to do the work. Both need to work 
and work well, if we are to get maximum 
accomplishment in conservation. 

8. CONCLUSION 


I realize that the Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts and their national organization have 
been one of the strongest and most effective 
supporters of the conservation programs 
which ASCS administers. I know also that 
this kind of help and support would not have 
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been achieved without a sympathetic atti- 
tude by the SCS organization at the State 
and county level. 

While we all may have different reasons 
for supporting these various programs, we 
can and must bring them to bear for our 
common good, Without continued helpful 
support by SCS, Districts might not have the 
assistance which these programs provide in 
achieving community and resource develop- 
ment. 


FIRST REPORT ON HIGH SPEED 
GROUND TRANSPORTATION ACT 
OF 1965 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to be able to invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the first report on 
the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act of 1965, which has just been released 
by the Department of Commerce today. 

I have a very special interest in this 
excellent report, because the high speed 
ground transportation program grew out 
of my own efforts, begun in 1962, to im- 
prove the quality of rail passenger trans- 
portation in the northeast megalopolis. 

The report issued today on the first 
year of work under the bill indicates that 
substantial progress is being made to- 
ward that objective. Work has already 
begun on the construction of new ultra- 
modern railroad equipment which will 
be put in service in 1967 to test, under 
Federal auspices, the public response to 
faster, more frequent, and more com- 
fortable service. The results of these 
demonstration projects should provide 
some valuable guidelines, indeed, regard- 
ing the future direction of transporta- 
tion planning in our heavily urbanized 
regions. 

The report further indicates, in fact, 
that the scope of the high speed ground 
transportation program is far more com- 
prehensive than the changes I originally 
envisioned. It is also providing a major 
commitment of Federal funds for re- 
search and development in a whole new 
generation of high speed ground trans- 
portation equipment together with a sys- 
tems analysis of the most promising 
transportation systems of the future. 
The clear intention is to arm those who 
must plan future transportation facili- 
ties—both in the private and public sec- 
tors of the economy—with some valid 
and realistic choices for future develop- 
ment. 

All of this, plus a comprehensive trans- 
portation statistics program is being 
financed under an authorization for ex- 
penditures totaling $90 million. An ap- 
propriation for $18.2 million was made 
for fiscal 1966 and the amount requested 
for fiscal 1967 is $24 million. The pro- 
gram has been slowed considerably be- 
cause of the demands of the Vietnam 
conflict, and the report indicates that the 
appropriations through fiscal 1968 will be 
considerably less than the $90 million 
total for the 3-year period. Even if the 
total amount is eventually expended, 
however, it is an extremely modest 
amount considering the fact that it will 
lead to improved transportation for mil- 
lions of persons, and that the same 
amount of public investment will build 
only a mile or two of urban expressways 
in our largest cities. 
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Finally, the first year’s work under this 
excellent program confirms an assertion 
I made in my book entitled “Megalopolis 
Unbound: The Supercity and the Trans- 
portation of Tomorrow,” which was pub- 
lished last month: 

The High Speed Ground-Transportation 
program—involving the systematic evalua- 
tion of alternatives leading to a regional plan 
for balanced transportation services—repre- 
sents a model of what national transporta- 
tion policy formulation could be, perhaps 
under the comprehensive leadership of a 
Cabinet-level Department of Transportation. 


Since those words were written, the 
proposed Cabinet-level Department of 
Transportation has moved closer to real- 
ity, and my observation, I hope, is thus 
all the more pertinent. The new De- 
partment should be a mechanism for 
rational coordination of transportation 
policies. I hope that the excellent pro- 
gram begun under the High-Speed 
Ground Transportation Act will not only 
be kept intact within the framework of 
the new Department but will stand as an 
example of what intelligent and rational 
policy formulation can be. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first report on the High- 
Speed Ground Transportation Act be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FIRST REPORT OF THE HIGH SPEED GROUND 
TRANSPORTATION Act OF 1965 

(Made pursuant to section 10(a) of the act 

approved September 30, 1965 (79 Stat. 895) ) 

(By the Secretary of Commerce to the Presi- 

dent, the Senate, and the House of Rep- 

resentatives, September, 1966) 

INTRODUCTION 

This report complies with Section 10(a) 
of the High Speed Ground Transportation 
Act of 1965 (PL 89-220, 79 Stat. 893, 895) 
which requires the Secretary of Commerce to 
report to the President and the Congress, 
not less often than annually, with respect to 
activities carried out under the Act. The Act 


went into effect on September 30, 1965, and 


on October 31 an appropriation of $18,250,000 
was made available for expenditure. This 
report covers the nine month period through 
the end of the fiscal year 1966. 

Three basic activities are authorized by 
the Act. They are: 

1. Research and development of high 
speed ground transportation. 

2. Demonstration projects to determine the 
contribution that high speed ground trans- 
portation could make to more efficient and 
economical intercity transportation systems. 

3. A national program to improve the scope 
and availability of transportation statistics. 

The Act is reproduced in the appendix. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The administration of the High Speed 
Ground Transportation Act is a responsibil- 
ity of the Under Secretary of Commerce for 
Transportation. To implement the Act, the 
Department established two new offices placed 
under the supervision of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Transportation Research, The 
Office of High Speed Ground Transportation 
has responsibility for the research and de- 
velopment and demonstrations activities 
authorized by Sections 1 and 2 of the Act, 
and the Office of Transportation Data Sys- 
tems is responsible for the collection, colla- 
tion and dissemination of data, statistics and 
other information on transportation author- 
ized by Section 4. 
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The organization of the two offices includes 
personnel in the following categories: Engi- 
neers, economists, transportation research 
coordinator, transportation research special- 
ists, legal adviser, political scientist, data 
systems specialist, mathematical statistician, 
regional planner, marketing analyst, opera- 
tions research analyst, mathematician, EDP 
programmer, secretarial, clerical. 

Recruiting for these positions has been 
moderately successful, despite the persistent 
shortage of qualified and experienced per- 
sonnel. 

In compliance with Section 5 of the Act, a 
seven member Advisory Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Secretary from among lead- 
ing authorities in the field of transportation. 

The persons named to the Committee are: 
Professor Raymond R. Tucker (Chairman), 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Donald W. Douglas, Jr., President, Douglas 
Aircraft Company, Inc., Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; Milton A. Gilbert, Chairman of the 
Board, Gilbert Systems, Inc.; Everett Hutch- 
inson, President, National Association of 
Motor Bus Owners, Washington, D.C.; Rob- 
ert M. Jenney, President, Jenney Manufac- 
turing Company, Chestnut Hill, Massachu- 
setts; William B. Johnson, President, Illi- 
nois Central Railroad, Chicago, Illinois; 
George E. Leighty, Chairman, Railway Labor 
Executives Association, Washington, D. C. 

The first meeting of the Committee was 
held on June 21, 1966. It was decided at 
that time that future meetings would be 
held quarterly. 

BUDGET 


In Section 11 of the Act, Congress author- 
ized appropriations in amounts not to exceed 
$20 million for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and $35 million each for the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1967 and 1968. The 
appropriation made for fiscal year 1966 was 
$18,250,000, For fiscal year 1967, a budget 
figure of $24 million for high speed ground 
transportation was approved and sent to the 
Congress by the President. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 
General 


The objective of the High Speed Ground 
Transportation Research and Development 
Program is to advance the technology of 
high speed ground transportation. 

The program is attempting both to advance 
rail technology as rapidly as possible and to 
discover new technologies which might be 
useful for new modes of ground transporta- 
tion. In the rail research and development, 
the emphasis is on track structure and road- 
bed where progress in technology has been 
slower than in other elements of rail 
operation. 

Although the research and development 
program is oriented to intercity transporta- 
tion, important fallout is likely for applica- 
tion to urban transportation. 


Administrative 


Budget: FY 66 funds budgeted for R & D 
were $8,750,000; funds requested for FY 67 
are $16,238,000. Funds obligated during FY 
66 total $3,677,742 and additional commit- 
ments were made of $3,630,406. 

Personnel: Eight professional and four 
secretarial-clerical positions have been as- 
signed to the R & D program. At present 
five professional and three secretarial posi- 
tions are filled. 

Contracts: Following is a list of the R & D 
contracts entered into during FY 1966 and 
also a listing of commitments which were 
made prior to the end of the fiscal year. The 
contracts have been geographically distrib- 
uted throughout the United States to the 
maximum extent practicable as required by 
Section 8a) (2) of the Act. In its contrac- 
tual arrangements the Department has also 
applied the directives contained in the Pres- 
ident’s Executive Order setting forth patent 
policy guidelines with respect to patentable 
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discoveries and inventions emerging from 
Government-financed contracts. 


Contracts 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology, Cambridge, Mass $497, 785 
Melpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va.. 300, 000 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 

LE. hes a ete SE Wig A RAT Rei e 225, 000 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co. 

(Garrett Corp.), Torrance, Calif. 30, 000 
Oceanics, Inc., Plainview, N. v 28, 590 
Celestial Research Inc., South Pas- 

adena, t. 26, 000 
The Budd Co., Philadelphia, Pa 1, 015, 487 
Pennsylvania RR. Co., Philadel- 

ee rn ate eee Nin towns semen essere fo 1, 554, 880 

PPP 3, 677, 742 
Commitments 
General Motors Defense Research 

Laboratories, Santa Barbara, 

% ͤͤ⁵˙¹ü̃ĩÄĩ eek ert S00 24 $73, 781 
Hydronautics, Laurel, Md ——— 37, 200 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Cali 30, 000 


National Academy of Sciences, 
Washington, D. O0 10, 000 
Materials Research & Develop- 


ment, Oakland, Calif. 53, 540 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio 39, 800 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 

Pitteburgh, Fa 14, 545 
Systems Engineering—RFP, un- 

a AS RESTR E y 2, 000, 000 
Cost Analysis—RFP, unknown 60, 000 
Pennsylvania Railroad, Philadel- 

T 250, 000 
Melpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va.... 9138, 597 
AiResearch Manufacturing Co. 

(Garrett Corp.), Torrance, Calif. 42, 943 
Flame Jet Tunneling—RFP, un- 

( AAA 100, 000 

A 3, 630, 406 


Research and development projects 


Railroad technology: A program of tests 
and evaluations of advanced railroad designs 
has been undertaken. The reactions of 
track and rolling stock to increased speeds 
will be defined in terms of roadbed, car and 
catenary dynamic performance. The scope 
of the program includes evaluation of ex- 
perimental propulsion systems, improved 
truck and pantograph designs, new car body 
acoustical treatments and the mechanical 
and economic merits of improved track 
structures. 

Four test cars built for the Department of 
Commerce by The Budd Company are cur- 
rently being instrumented by Melpar, Inc. 
Melpar will conduct the instrumentation 
during the two year test program. 

These cars will be used to conduct tests 
at speeds up to 150 miles per hour on an im- 
proved 21 mile section of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road track between Trenton and New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. Additionally, the test cars 
will be used to monitor the condition of the 
Pennsylvania and New Haven rail lines for 
the demonstration projects. The test cars 
are shown in Figure 1 (not printed in the 
RECORD). 

The more important measurements to be 
made with the test cars are as follows: (1) 
pantograph-catenary interaction at high 
speeds, including pantograph forces and mo- 
tions, as well as operating voltages, currents 
and temperatures, (2) closed-circuit TV mon- 
itoring of pantograph motions and arcing, 
(3) track and catenary profiles, including 
rail alignment, gage, superelevation, level, 
and warp, (4) wheel loads, (5) ride quality 
and truck performance data, including ac- 
celeration along the three perpendicular di- 
rections, both in the passenger compartment 
and on the trucks, (6) vibration and noise 
level, and (7) air pressure effects between 
passing trains and between trains and way- 
side. 
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In addition to the four test cars, a wayside 
instrumentation package will be located on 
the test track to determine rail-roadbed dy- 
namics during train passage and to measure 
the long term effects of repeated loadings. 
Roadside TV monitoring of the catenary will 
also be performed. The roadside package 
will be movable so that it may be easily re- 
located for observation at different track 
sites. Operation of the wayside instruments 
will be fully synchronized with those on the 
test cars. The information gathered in the 
rail test program will also be used to evaluate 
theoretical models of rail systems, which up 
to now have largely been based on experience 
at lower speeds. 

The test section has new heavy conductor 
wire in the catenary, welded steel rail, new 
ties and fastenings, and standards of level 
and alignment superior to any other railroad 
in this country. 

A major problem for railroads is the main- 
tenance necessary to keep roadbed and track 
structure in good enough condition to pro- 
vide good ride quality. Maintenance could 
be reduced if a more stable track structure 
could be devised. Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Battelle Memorial Institute and Ma- 
terials R & D Company have been selected 
to undertake studies of new designs of road- 
bed. 

In order to demonstrate the advantages in 
providing improved schedules and the flexi- 
California, Los Angeles specifically has been 
bility to change schedules the University of 
selected to develop scheduling techniques 
using the test track as a proving ground. 

Advanced technology: Directions in that 
portion of the R & D program devoted to a 
search for new technologies have not been 
nearly as clear as in rail. Discussions have 
held with nearly 200 different organizations, 
permitting a review of the state-of-the-art 
in nearly every field of technology pertinent 
to ground transportation. 

Enclosed guideway systems: The safety and 
all-weather capability provided by an en- 
closed guideway for high speed vehicles sug- 
gests that tube and tunnel systems need 
serious consideration and exploration. One 
which appears to avoid some of the aero- 
dynamic problems which can arise if a ve- 
hicle acts like a piston in a tube is the design 
by Dr. Joseph Foa at Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute. Dr. Foa has been awarded a con- 
tract to investigate theoretically and experi- 
mentally: (1) the inherent stability and 
control of subsonic vehicles in tubes, (2) 
feasibility of propulsion by means of ejection 
of whirling air jets forming a vortex at the 
rear of the vehicle, and (3) feasibility of 
high frequency power transmission using the 
tube walls. The principle of vortex propul- 
sion is illustrated in Figure 4, and construc- 
tion of a model tube vehicle test facility can 
be seen in Figure 5. 

The aerodynamics of vehicles traveling in 
tubes are relatively unknown. Therefore, in 
support of the Rensselaer project a six 
months contract has been awarded to 
Oceanics, Inc, to develop the subsonic aero- 
dynamic stability characteristics of a gen- 
eralized tube vehicle. 

Vehicles traveling in evacuated tubes can 
avoid aerodynamic drag and high power 
consumption, but novel means of propulsion 
are required. A study of one possible pro- 
pulsion system, that of cryo-pumping has 
been awarded to Celestial Research, Inc. 
Tunnels are certain to be important to any 
future ground transportation system, not 
only because high speeds require protected 
guideways as mentioned earlier, but also be- 
cause the cost of surface routes through 
urban centers is already in some cases above 
the cost of tunneling. Improvements in tun- 
neling techniques appear to be entirely pos- 
sible. Therefore, the Office of High Speed 
Ground Transportation has joined other Fed- 
eral agencies (Bureau of Mines, Bureau of 
Reclamation, Corps of Engineers, Bureau of 
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Public Roads, Geologic Survey, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Air Force) in an 
Ad Hoc Committee on Rapid Excavation. 
The first action was to sponsor a study by 
the National Academy of Sciences to review 
possible new techniques, 

While participating with the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, our own program has also been 
started by selection of Hydronautics, Inc. for 
an evaluation of the rock cutting capabilities 
of cavitation in water jets. A request for 
proposal has been prepared on the use of 
flame jet tunneling methods, including not 
only rock cutting but spoil removal, environ- 
mental protection and other aspects of a 
tunnel boring system. 

Propulsion systems: Another means of 
propulsion which can be used for tube vehi- 
cles, air cushioned vehicles or wheeled vehi- 
cles is the linear electric motor. This motor 
has the advantages of less weight in the 
vehicle and no moving parts coupled with 
consequent higher reliability and lower 
maintenance. The AiResearch Division of 
Garrett Corporation has been given a con- 
tract to study various designs of linear 
motors. 

Fundamental research: A one year contract 
has been awarded to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology for research in areas 
where technolgical progress has been slow or 
where previous work indicates possibility of 
significant advance. These areas are: (1) 
soil mechanics and rock fracture, (2) linear 
induction motors and high power semi-con- 
ductor switching devices, (3) organization of 
system controls, control of spacing of vehicles 
and scheduling, (4) aerodynamics of vehicles 
entering tunnels, (5) stress and strain of roll- 
ing bodies in contact, and (6) active and 
fluid suspensions and lateral oscillation of 
vehicles. 

Systems engineering: So that the R & D 
program may be focused on the areas of 
greatest potential progress and also be re- 
sponsive to economic constraints, preliminary 
designs of the most promising transportation 
systems will be undertaken in a systems en- 
gineering program. A request for proposal 
has been issued to conduct systems engineer- 
ing studies for the next two years. This will 
provide systems performance through pre- 
liminary engineering, forecast technologic 
progress and provide insight into deficiencies 
in the state-of-the-art in all technologies of 
ground transportation. 

Another request for proposal to provide 
cost analysis to permit trade-off studies and 
economic feasibility evaluations of proposed 
new transport systems has also been issued. 

Hughes Aircraft completed a literature sur- 
vey calculating passenger comfort limitations 
on vibration, acceleration, noise, etc., to be 
used in evaluating new transportation sys- 
tems. 

Planning: The Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Science and Technology has formed 
an Ad Hoc Panel of the Commerce Technical 
Advisory Board for the purpose of providing 
recommendations on high speed ground 
transportation research and development. 
The panel consists of engineers and scientists 
from industry, non-profit research organiza- 
tions and universities. Five subpanels have 
been formed on: 

1. Communication and Control. 

2. Guideways, Suspension and Aerody- 
namics. 

3. Passenger and Freight Factors. 

4, Propulsion, Energy and Braking. 

5. Terminals and Interfaces. 

The subpanels are reviewing the state-of- 
the-art and research and development now 
under way and will recommend R & D proj- 
ects for inclusion in the R & D plan. 

Summary 

The R & D program has been started with 
the emphasis on railroad technology. -This 
emphasis will shift to the new technology 
projects when facilities, i.e., test cars, test 
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track and instrumentation, are operational. 
The first work in new technologies has been 

y in three areas: tube vehicles, tun- 
neling and electrical propulsion. The next 
area to be emphasized will be air cushion 
vehicle technology which has been studied 
in-house during the first year, in order to 
plan intelligently the contract research to be 
started during the second year. 

The presence of additional personnel for 
the start of fiscal year 1967 will permit a 
faster rate of obligation of funds for R. & D. 
contracts. At the start of the program only 
two engineers were assigned. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 
General 


Section 2 of the High Speed Ground Trans- 
portation Act authorizes the Secretary to 
contract for demonstrations to determine the 
contributions that high speed ground trans- 
portation could make to more efficient and 
economical intercity transportation systems. 
According to the Act they shall be designed 
to measure and evaluate such factors as the 
public response to new equipment, higher 

variations in fares, improved comfort 
and convenience, and more frequent service. 

The law also requires the Secretary to pro- 
vide for financial participation by private in- 
dustry to the maximum extent practicable 
and to include certain labor protective ar- 
rangements (as determined by the Secretary 
of Labor) in all contracts with common car- 
riers for carrying out such demonstrations. 

The basic purpose of demonstrations was 
emphasized by President Johnson when he 
stated, in his letter of March 4, 1965, which 
proposed the High Speed Ground Transporta- 
tion Program to the Congress, that.. we 
must learn about travel needs and prefer- 
ences, in part through the use of large scale 
demonstration projects.” Hence, the dem- 
onstrations are essentially market tests in 
which specific and measurable service ele- 
ments are introduced in varying combina- 
tions in successive phases. In that sense the 
demonstrations which have been initiated 
since the passage of the Act, while they will 
utilize the best of available techniques and 
equipment in high speed ground transporta- 
tion, are not in themselves intended to be 
tests of advancements in technology. 

Administrative 

Budget: The FY 1966 funds budgeted for 
the demonstrations were $7,840,000; funds 
requested for fiscal year 1967 are in the 
amount of $5,500,000. Funds obligated dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966 totaled $7,717,566. 

Personnel: Five professional and four sec- 
retarial-clerical positions have been assigned 
to the demonstrations... As of June 30, 1966 
four professional and all of the secretarial 
positions were filled. 

Contracts: Following is a list of demon- 
stration contracts entered into during FY 
1966: 


Pennsylvania RR., Philadelphia, 


SGV ⁰ AA Sen 85, 400, 000 
United Aircraft Corp., Farming- 
ton; Comh boi osc ad vetoes 2, 159, 625 
Kimball Systems, Inc., Washing- 
. nnn dacecen 112, 210 
Drake, Sheahan, Sweeney & 
Hupp, New York, N. 7 30, 944 
Association of American Rail- 
roads, Chicago, Dil_--.----...- 8,186 
Whitten & Associates, Washing- 
6 4, 238 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Bal- 
timore, Md — aatan 2, 363 
T 7. 717, 566 


* This contract is for a total amount of 
$9,600,000. Funds in the amount of $4,200- 
000 will be obligated from fiscal year 1967 
funds. 

Demonstration projects 


Washington, D.C.—New York City: Dur- 
ing fiscal year 1966 the Department entered 
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into an agreement with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad under which the Railroad will of- 
fer substantially improved service between 
New York City and Washington to start in 
October 1967 and to run for a period not to 
exceed two years. The service to be pro- 
vided is specified in a detailed operating 
contract covering four separate service 
phases over the two-year test period. 

A fleet of fifty new electrically-propelled, 
multiple unit passenger cars will be ac- 
quired by the Pennsylvania Railroad for the 
demonstration service. The Railroad will 
upgrade its roadbed, structures, and catenary 
to permit speeds of 100-110 miles per hour 
on most of the route and will also improve 
stations, particularly by the construction 
of high level platforms. A model of a car 
is shown in figure 2 (not printed in the 
RECORD). 

Frequency of service between New York 
ànd Washington (226 miles) and between 
New York and Philadephia (90 miles), re- 
spectively, will be increased about 45 per- 
cent. The demonstration trains will run be- 
tween Washington and New York in less than 
3 hours, with at least 4 intermediate stops. 
This will be at least 35 minutes better than 
the fastest existing schedule and 50 minutes 
better than the average train on the route. 

A different combination of service elements 
will be offered in each of the phases. The 
contract further calls for experiments, such 
as varying types of meal service, luggage han- 
dling, use of coach attendants, fixed or re- 
versible seating, determination of inter- 
mediate station stops and provision of sub- 
urban stations with ample parking. Other 
experiments such as fare levels, on-board 
sound and/or visual entertainment, improved 
methods of ticketing passengers and process- 
ing seat reservations will also be carried on. 
Additionally, the contract provides for the 
training of public-contact railroad personnel 
for improved performance. 

Negotiations are also being conducted with 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany to provide commercial telephone serv- 
ice for use by passengers on demonstration 
trains. For the first time, passengers on 
moving trains will be able to receive, as well 
as initiate, calls over the standard com- 
merical network. 

As prescribed by Section 6 of the Act, pro- 
tective arrangements for employees of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad involved in the New 
York-Washington demonstration haye been 
included in the operating contract. 

The Government's contribution to this 
demonstration will be $9.6 million, which 
may be reduced by arrangements to share 
equally with the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
increases in revenues produced by the im- 
proved service. The complete expenditures 
of the Railroad on this project cannot be 
accurately stated at this time. The con- 
tract for the demonstration establishes the 
lower limit of the Railroad's commitment in 
terms of minimum service, equipment and 
roadway standards which it must provide, 
without specifying costs. 

It is certain, however, that the Rallroad's 
contribution to the cost of new rolling stock 
will reach at least $11 million. Its manage- 
ment presently estimates that the cost of 
upgrading the roadbed and overhead cate- 
nary will exceed $25 million, 

Boston-New York City: Demonstrations 
planned for the Boston-New York Shore 
Line” of the New Haven Railroad will pro- 
vide a test of public reaction to improved 
service provided by two 3-car gas turbine 
trainsets to be leased from United Aircraft 
Corporate Systems Center, Farmington, Con- 
necticut, for a two-year period 
about February 1967. This equipment will 
operate in regular passenger service between 
Boston-New York City with four interme- 
diate stops at elapsed times no greater than 
3 hours and 15 minutes. 
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The trainsets embody a number of sig- 
nificant innovations—including direct pro- 
pulsion by lightweight free gas turbine en- 
gines developed originally for aircraft, 
extreme light weight of body and under- 
carriage, and a new form of suspension 
described as “pendulous.” The latter, com- 
bined with a lowered center of gravity and 
guided axles is expected, according to the 
manufacturer, to enable the equipment to 
round curves at speeds up to 30 percent 
faster than is possible with conventional 
equipment. A model of the train is shown 
in figure 3 (not printed in the RECÒRD). 

Early plans for the demonstration north 
of New York contemplated operation be- 
tween Providence, Rhode Island, and Boston 
(44 miles) since this was the only segment 
of the New Haven Railroad line capable of 
high speed operations. 

In April 1966, however, the Connecticut 
Transportation Authority offered to make 
available the sum of $500,000 if the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would operate a pas- 
senger demonstration from Boston through 
to New York. Inasmuch as this promised to 
offer a more meaningful demonstration, the 
Department agreed to operate for one year 
the service proposed by the State of Con- 
necticut, The understanding with the State 
is contingent on the demonstrated ability 
of the United Aircraft trainsets to operate 
between Boston and New York at an elapsed 
time no greater than 3 hours and 15 min- 
utes, with at least 4 intermediate stops. It 
was understood also that the Department 
would expend up to $500,000 in Connecticut 
to make road and structure improvements 
necessary for the 3 hour and 15 minute 
schedules. The Federal Government will 
initiate schedules and pay for the cost of 
necessary maintenance work on road and 
structures between Providence and Boston. 

Since the New Haven Railroad is in bank- 
ruptcy and is unable to participate finan- 
cially in the cost of the demonstration, the 
Department has tentatively agreed to com- 
pensate it for appropriate incremental ex- 
penses of operating the experimental train- 
sets on schedules the Department will 
prescribe. Under these conditions the Gov- 
ernment would be entitled to additional 
revenues attributable to demonstration 
runs, [ 

The Department will negotiate an operat- 
ing contract with the Railroad specifying the 
schedule standards of on-time performance, 
cleanliness, inspections, and other elements 
required for a valid test of public reaction 
and wil carry out experiments similar to 
those on the Washington-New York demon- 
stration. 

“Auto Ferry” Demonstration: The Depart- 
ment is considering the economic feasibility 
of a demonstration by which private auto- 
mobiles and their occupants would be trans- 
ported in rail cars with the automobiles serv- 
ing as principal seating units. Preliminary 
exploration of routes for such a demonstra- 
tion has indicated a high traffic potential 
between Washington, D.C. and Jacksonville, 
Plorida. 

In June of 1966 a test of riding perform- 
ance of automobiles on fully-instrumented 
rail cars, conducted by the Association of 
American Railroads and personnel of the 
Office of High Speed Ground Transportation, 
provided information as to the character- 
istics of equipment needed for auto-on-train 
service. Engineering consultants have been 
engaged to recommend design of equipment 
suitable for auto-on-train service. The man- 
agement of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
Company is submitting proposals for sched- 
ules, ramp facilities, etc., and is cooperating 
with the Department in a study of operating 
and facility costs. 

At the close of fiscal year 1966 a contract 
with the Florida-Atlantic University for a 
study of out-of-state automobile travel to 
Florida points was under negotiation. This 
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study would include origins and destinations 
details of car occupancy, and travel reaction 
to proposed auto-on-train service. 


Procedures for obtaining public reaction to 
improved services 


The main objective of the demonstration 
projects is to obtain reactions from the trav- 
eling public to improved service. Hence, pro- 
cedures have been established to determine 
accurately changes in the use of the serv- 
ices, origins and destinations of passengers 
and passenger reactions to various aspects 
of the demonstration services. 

The Department has devised, as a means 
of obtaining counts of passenger travel iden- 
tified by stations of origin and destination 
and individual trains, machine-readable tags 
which are also used by the Pennsylvania and 
New Haven Railroads as passenger hat checks. 
These tags are collected and transmitted to 
the Department on a daily basis. This pro- 
cedure was begun shortly after inception of 
the high speed ground transportation pro- 
gram and has been in full-scale operation 
since January 1966. 

Starting early in fiscal year 1967, the De- 
partment plans to carry on a continuous sam- 
ple survey of rail passengers on the New York- 
Washington and the Boston-New York lines 
in order to obtain in the period preceding 
the new demonstration service information 
about travel behaviour. This will be con- 
tinued through the demonstration period to 
acquire reactions of travelers to various 
changes in the service. 

Changing attitudes of the total population 
in the areas served by the demonstrations 
must also be measured. In March 1966 ar- 
rangements were made with the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census to increase the coverage in the 
Northeast Corridor region of the Census’ 1967 
National Travel Survey. This will provide 
information about the travel behaviour of 
the public as a whole in the Northeast Cor- 
ridor and, particularly, how travel behaviour 
is affected by the demonstrations. 


Summary 


Three demonstration projects were initi- 
ated during fiscal year 1966: (1) An agree- 
ment was reached with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for substantially improved rail serv- 
ice between New York and Washington, D.C.; 
(2) A contract was let with United Aircraft 
for the rental of two sets of gas turbine 
trains and negotiations were started with the 
New Haven Railroad for use of this equip- 
ment between New York and Boston; and 
(3) Studies were begun on a project for pro- 
viding rail service to private automobiles and 
their passengers. 

Contracts were let for the study of various 
aspects of rail passenger service such as bag- 
gage handling and for the collection of data 
on the reactions of travelers to rail passenger 
service. 


TRANSPORTATION STATISTICS 
General 


The Office of Transportation Data Sys- 
tems was organized to carry out the statis- 
tical data and information functions pro- 
vided for in Section 4 of Public Law 89- 
220. Its program is intended to serve the 
needs of transportation executives and plan- 
ners throughout the Federal Government, as 
well as in State and local governments and 
in private industry. 

Work during fiscal year 1966 concentrated 
on the development of a long-range work 
program embodying the following objectives: 

a. Identification of the significant trans- 
port-related policy issues, both for industry 
and government executives, which appear to 
be characterized by inadequate or insuffi- 
cient information being readily available. 

b. Definition of the problems within each 
identified problem area to determine the in- 
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formation needed to resolve these issues. 
(This task essentially involyes converting 
the needs of policy-makers, private and pub- 
lic, into technical data requirements.) 

c. Review and evaluation of available 
sources: of transportation statistics, espe- 
cially Federal statistics, to determine the 
extent they now satisfy these needs or can 
be improved to meet policy-makers’ needs. 

d. Development of plans for data collec- 
tion and improvement projects which make 
maximum use of the resources already avail- 
able within various Federal agencies. 

In addition to traditionally considered data 
and statistical sources, the Office will con- 
duct studies on the adequacy of documenta- 
tion practices in transportation research and 
systems planning, the needs for more effi- 
cient access to legal materials pertaining to 
all levels of government transportation ac- 
tivity, and the extent to which international 
transport statistics complement or conflict 
with present Federal practices. 

Staffing difficulties delayed the start of the 
long-range work program itself; but prelim- 
inary studies have identified many of its 
major elements and work on these was un- 
derway at the close of fiscal year 1966. The 
Office now has a staff of six and will soon be 
up to its authorized complement of nine. 


Fiscal year 1966 projects 


Commodity codes; A preliminary study on 
the state of the commodity-coding art; in- 
fluences on commodity codes; and typical 
problems encountered by decision makers 
and researchers who use commodity-coded 
data. A major finding has been that because 
presently used codes are not very compatible, 
much commodity-coded data are not very 
useful either for comprehensive, multi-com- 
modity traffic studies or for detailed, single- 
commodity studies of interactions among 
transportation production, mining, agricul- 
ture, foreign trade and national security. 

Further research is required (1) to deter- 
mine the feasibility of developing alternative 
concepts of classification; (2) to be definitive 
testing of inter-code compatibility; (3) to 
determine influence on code nomenclatures 
of the standardization movement and of 
transportation, freight classification commit- 
tees; and (4) to identify the special data 
problems which decision makers and re- 
searchers encounter because of these coding 
problems. 

Transportation documentation: A feasibil- 
ity study regarding the establishment of a 
national documentation center for transpor- 
tation literature. This effort includes a brief 
survey and assessment of existing major col- 
lections around the country, identification of 
major “gaps” within the spectrum of com- 
piled transportation-related literature, con- 
sideration of alternative approaches to docu- 
ment classification, and a preliminary deter- 
mination of the benefits that might accrue 
from the establishment of a transportation 
documentation center. 

Transportation output measures: An ex- 
ploratory research effort aimed at uncovering 
more viable measures of transportation out- 
put”. The project includes an inter-disci- 
plinary survey of potentially new policy- 
sensitive measures and delineates the char- 
acteristics of the information requirements 
necessary to provide such measures. 

Forecasting: General review of the fore- 
casting methodologies currently employed in 
transportation-related government agencies 
and private companies. 

Reporting requirements: Analysis of the 
Federal reporting requirements imposed upon 
the transportation industry to assess the 
uses made of reported data and the oppor- 
tunities for developing better statistics 
without increasing the reporting require- 
ments. 

Select information concerning the rele- 
vant reporting forms maintained by the 
Bureau of the Budget has been tabulated. 
A pilot study of a sample of these reports 
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is underway to determine how best to pur- 
sue this project on a full-scale basis. 

Transportation agency programs: Compila- 
tion and review of current statistical pro- 
grams, data systems activities, and business 
reporting requirements of each of the princi- 
pal administrative entities contemplated for 
inclusion in the proposed Department of 
Transportation. 

Information has been compiled on the 
kinds of data gathered by these agencies 
and the methods of collection. Recommen- 
dations on how best to coordinate these ac- 
tivities are now under development. 


Fiscal year 1967 projects 


Geographic coding: A survey of transporta- 
tion-oriented geographic coding practices 
within the Federal Government and private 
industry. 

Planning data: A survey of Federal pro- 
grams which either encourage or mandate a 
continuous planning or evaluation process 
that involves regularly scheduled field: sur- 
veys, enumerations, inspections, interviews, 
or a sampling of administrative records, on 
a national, regional, State, or smaller area 
basis, the data from which are relevant to the 
work of transportation agencies, operators, or 
users. 

Output measures: A study to determine 
the need for and undertake the development 
of improved and more comprehensive meas- 
ures of transport activity. 

Common terminology: A study to explore 
the need for (and possibly develop) an-up- 
to-date Transportation Thesaurus, that can 
facilitate standardization of common trans- 
port terminology. 

Passenger travel: A development and data 
collection project to provide comprehensive, 
continuing statistics on intercity passenger 
travel which can be integrated with statis- 
tics being collected on intracity travel. This 
work will be carried out with the Bureau of 
the Census as a supplement to the travel 
surveys now made once every five years and 
will be integrated with metropolitan trans- 
portation surveys sponsored by the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Freight movement: A data collection and 
statistical coordination project to provide 
a continuing inventory of national freight 
movements. This work will be carried out 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and other Federal and State agencies now 
reap statistics on freight transporta- 

ion, 
Summary 


During fiscal year 1966 initial planning 
was begun for the development of a, National 
Transportation Statistics Program. Prelim- 
inary studies indicated a significant need 
for future efforts to be focused upon improv- 
ing the quality and quantity of statistics re- 
lating to national freight and passenger 
movements. 

A comprehensive review is being under- 
taken of those statistical programs and ac- 
tivities which may be included in the pro- 
posed Department of Transportation. 

Research has been initiated to explore the 
possibility of creating improved measures 
of national transportation “output,” and 
studies are in progress in such areas as trans- 
portation forecasting practices within the 
Federal Government, and Government re- 
porting requirements imposed on transpor- 
tation industry. 


GENERAL COMMENT 


The program generally has progressed ac- 
cording to plan. Cooperation from private 
industry has been excellent both in the 
demonstrations and the R & D program. 
Viet Nam has, however, made inroads as 
might be expected. The budget request to 
Congress for fiscal year 1967 is for $24 million 
of the $35 million authorized by the Act. 
Determinations on the budget for fiscal year 
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1968 have not yet been made, but it appears 
certain that appropriations through fiscal 
year 1968 will be substantially less than the 
$90 million authorized by the Act. 

Viet Nam has affected the program in other 
ways as well. The aerospace industry which 
has exhibited great interest in advanced 
technology in high speed ground transporta- 
tion has found itself much more preoccupied 
with defense needs. This has affected the 
availability of research contractors and of 
qualified personnel for employment within 
the Department of Commerce. As a result 
the research and development program has 
taken a slower pace. 


AS CHINA SEES US 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in 
light of the current interest in reviewing 
our China policy, I invite attention to 
an editorial published in the June 10 
issue of the Catholic Review, of Balti- 
more, Md. 

The article makes a valuable contribu- 
tion to the discussion because it attempts 
to view the United States through 
Chinese eyes. If for the purpose of 
analysis we can put ourselves in their 
shoes, we can gain a better insight into 
some of the problems that stand in the 
path of better relations between our two 
countries. As the editorial points out, 
there are valid historical, as well as 
ideological, reasons for the Chinese 
“hate America” campaign. There are 
incidents in our relations with China 
which have contributed to adopt a hostile 
attitude toward the United States. 
These incidents do not excuse Chinese 
excesses; nor should they induce us to 
surrender any vital interests out of guilt 
or self-doubt. But an understanding of 
the historical basis for Chinese anti- 
Americanism is essential to any intel- 
ligent policy toward the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Catholic Review, June 10, 1966] 
As CHINA SEES Us 

What do you think of Li Po, Han Wu-ti, 
Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Wang An-shih? You've 
never even heard of these great heroes of 
Chinese culture? Then you're like the vast 
majority of Americans and other inheritors 
of Western culture. 

For some 4,000 years, Chinese culture and 
Western culture have developed with prac- 
tically no mutual contact. Since China be- 
came Communist in 1949 it has become one 
of the great world powers, and it looks upon 
the U.S. as the greatest foe of its 750 million 
people—one fourth of the world’s total. Our 
mutual ignorance of one another can now de- 
termine the fate of the whole human race. 

A few weeks ago this newspaper expressed 
its belief that Americans are ready and will- 
ing for their government to reconsider its 
Red China policy even to the extent of 
recognizing Red China diplomatically, drop- 
ping opposition to its admission to the U.N., 
and trading with it. Not a single objection 
to this viewpoint has been expressed to The 
Catholic Review. Our belief seems to have 
been vindicated. 

If we Americans are to understand the 
viewpoint of the Red Chinese toward the 
West in general and the U.S. in particular, we 
will have to appreciate the national memory 
of China. For many centuries China was a 
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great nation with an extraordinary degree of 
culture. It regarded all foreign nations as 
inferior—and not without some justification. 
In the 18th century it was the most power- 
ful country in the world. Adam Smith, the 
English economist, considered China the 
summit of economic achievement. 

But the 19th century brought many dis- 
asters and calamities. In the 1840’s a cen- 
tury of humiliating treaties with the West 
began. These limited China’s sovereignty, 
forced foreign encroachment on Chinese ter- 
ritory, and left that nation in heavy financial 
debt to Western governments and bankers. 

Although at the beginning of this century 
China stood to gain commercially by U.S. 
sponsorship of the Open Door Policy, other 
U.S. actions embittered China's attitude 
toward our country. These included our 
anti-Chinese immigration policy, already at 
work in the 1880's, and our disinterest in the 
reform movement of Sun Yat-sen in the 
1920’s. (As a result Sun Yat-sen turned for 
help to Red Russia and the newly formed 
Chinese Communist party). Then, after 
Japan's attack on China in 1931, the U.S. 
continued to supply the attacker with stra- 
tegic material. 

During World War II the U.S. eventually 
helped both the Nationalist and Communist 
Chinese to defeat Japan. Then, when civil 
war broke out between these two Chinese 
groups, the U.S. backed the loser, prolonged 
the conflict and contributed greatly to 
Chinese suffering. In 1950 the year after 
the Red Chinese victory and Chiang Kai- 
shek’s dejected retreat to Formosa (Taiwan), 
the U.S. was preparing to recognize the new 
regime on the mainland. 

But then North Korea invaded South Korea 
in June of that year. When U.S. and U.N. 
forces pushed the invader back into North 
Korea and approached the Chinese border, 
China acted on her warnings and sent hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers across her own 
border. In the meantime, after a period of 
neutrality, the U.S. committed itself to the 
support of the Nationalist Chinese forces on 
Formosa, and on the off-shore islands of 
Matsu and Quemoy. 

Quemoy is only four miles from the main- 
land and is a source of active harassment 
which Red China cannot be expected to view 
calmly. Now that the U.S. has in South Viet- 
nam a military force approaching 300,000 
and is dropping bombs near the Chinese 
border, anti-U.S. feelings within China are 
understandably at fever pitch. Putting aside 
the question of the justice of the U.S. pres- 
ence’ in Vietnam, we can imagine U.S. feel- 
ings if several hundred thousand Chinese 
troops were fighting in Mexico and dropping 
bombs near the Texas border. 

These observations are not offered by way 
of assigning guilt and responsibility, but 
chiefly to show the complexity of US.- 
Chinese relations. The mainland Chinese see 
Western actions in the light of their own 
bitter memories and of the undeniable 
advantages which a Communist government 
has brought them, World peace and US. 
interests can only be served if Americans 
make the effort to see themselves as the 
Chinese see them, especially as Orientals see 
the white nation which dropped atom bombs 
on Asiatics and which is now killing, wound- 
ing and bombing thousands of Asiatics in 
Vietnam every week. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 3807) to amend Public Law 89-428 to 
authorize the Atomic Energy Commission 
to enter into a cooperative arrangement 
for a large-scale combination nuclear 
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power-desalting project, and appropria- 
tions therefor; in accordance with sec- 
tion 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock tomorrow noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o'clock and 25 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 4, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
man whence cometh my help.—Psalm 
121: 1. 

O God, the Eternal Father of us all, 
who art ever near and ever ready to help 
those who put their trust in Thee, clear 
our vision and strengthen our hearts as 
we wait upon Thee. Deliver us from 
doubt, free us from fretfulness, and save 
us from the spirit that promotes con- 
fusion and disunity. Help us to turn 
away from all movements which would 
stifle the liberties of free men and lead 
us into the fresh air of freedom, justice, 
and good will. By Thy grace may we 
and our Nation live in this high moral 
climate all our days—so shall we be true 
children of Thine and so shall we serve 
well the citizens of our beloved land. In 
the name of Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, September 30, 1966, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 


S. 3805. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966 in order to 
authorize the payment of educational assist- 
ance allowances under chapter 34 of title 38, 
United States Code, for the month of June 
1966 in the case of eligible veterans who 
began a summer course of education before 
June 1, 1966, but completed such course 
before June 30, 1966. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
CLARK W. THOMPSON 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
when the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress draws to a close, we shall lose the 
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invaluable services of 2 capable, dedi- 
cated, and most esteemed colleague. For 
it was with the deepest regret that I re- 
ceived word of the decision of the gentle- 
man from Galveston, Tex., the Honorable 
CLARK W. THOMPSON, to retire from the 
Halls of Congress. 

Truly, Representative THOMPSON has 
labored long and hard not only in the 
service of the people of his district but 
also in the service of Americans every- 
where. 

For many years he was a hard-working 
and respected member of the House Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries Committee. 
Throughout his distinguished tenure on 
this important committee, he demon- 
strated, time and time again, his deep 
interest in our American merchant ma- 
rine—ever working to strengthen a serv- 
ice that is a vital military and naval 
auxiliary in times of national emergency 
and a major force in maintaining and 
promoting world trade development. 

Our American shipping industry knows 
well that it could have had no stronger 
supporter, no more constructive a critic, 
and no finer friend than CLARK THOMP- 
SON. 

Few Members of Congress have been 
more influential in sponsoring legislation 
carefully designed to improve the capac- 
ity and efficiency of the great water 
transportation arteries. As a student of 
Isthmanian history and as an expert in 
the field of interoceanic canal problems, 
Congressman THOMPSON has brought to 
bear his wide knowledge and unchal- 
lenged expertise in effectively dealing 
with the problems of maintenance, oper- 
ation, and protection of the Panama 
Canal. 

No less illustrious has been his service 
on the House Agriculture Committee. 
As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Rice and the Subcommittee on Family 
Farms, he has been a leader in effecting 
enactment of major legislation that 
speaks to the solution of the pressing 
problems that plague the small family 
farmer. He has been in the vanguard of 
those who have sought to promote sta- 
bility in the Nation’s rice industry. Leg- 
islative measures that have resulted in 
significant increase in national rice acre- 
age allotments and national acreage rice 
support prices have come into being 
thanks to the unrelenting efforts of the 
gentleman from Galveston. Clearly he 
has been long recognized as the spokes- 
man for the Nation’s rice growers and 
the mastermind of much of the forward- 
looking legislation that affects this seg- 
ment of the agricultural community. 
He has written a personal record of ac- 
complishment on behalf of American 
agriculture that is envied by all and 
rivaled by few. 

I am sure that the Members of this 
body who served with CLanxk THOMPSON 
on the Ways and Means Committee will 
agree with me when I say that since he 
has become a member of that important 
body, all key tariff, taxation, and social 
security legislation coming out of that 
committee has borne the unmistakable 
hallmark of his foresight and wisdom. 

The people of Texas will lose a devoted 
representative, the Nation will lose a 
dedicated public servant, and the House 
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of Representatives will be the poorer 
for the loss of an able Member. I shall 
miss an admired and wise colleague and a 
close personal friend. 

To CLARK THOMPSON in his retirement, 
and to Mrs. Thompson, I wish to extend 
my very sincere and very best wishes in 
the days to come. May these days be 
abundant with only the best things of 
life. 


THE INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUSH, Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy which has raged around the 
proposed Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shore is not new. It is a controversy be- 
tween those who are all-out advocates 
of a deepwater port on Lake Michigan 
and those who are all-out advocates of 
a national lakeshore on Lake Michigan. 
However, other than those who have re- 
strictive views one way or the other, there 
are many of us who believe there is room 
for both the port and the lakeshore on 
Indiana’s shoreline of Lake Michigan. 
Without question compromise was, and 
is, needed. It was in this spirit that on 
the opening day of the 89th Congress 
I introduced H.R. 50, a bill authorizing 
a deepwater port, and H.R. 51, a bill 
authorizing the creation of a national 
lakeshore. It is now time for responsi- 
ble people in Indiana and elsewhere to 
put aside their blind prejudices and their 
selfish interests and work for the total 
and well-balanced development of this 
section of our country. This develop- 
ment should include both a deep- 
water port for Indiana and a national 
lakeshore. It is time for the proponents 
of the port to realize that the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources and the 
few remaining natural areas in the Mid- 
west is equally important with industrial 
development. It is time for those who 
are all out conservationists to realize that 
man must work and that industrial ex- 
pansion is needed too. It is time for 
both to come to their senses and see that 
in this instance we can have both. They 
should help us put the final touches on 
the compromise by helping us pass H.R. 
51, a bill to provide for an Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore. 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Speaker, I re- 
gret that there was no opportunity on 
Friday to speak out on behalf of an out- 
standing public servant, the Commis- 
sioner of Education. However, I have 
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written to him to express my total rejec- 
tion of the attack that was made on him, 
and to say that in my judgment the 
great majority of the House believe he 
is a patriotic American who is doing his 
conscientious best to carry out a law by 
this Congress, 

I have also told him I do not think he 
should pay too much heed to attacks 
made on him by people who were and 
are opposed to the law he is trying to 
administer. ` 

Nevertheless I wonder how he feels 
about it, how his wife feels, and his 
children. I wonder if he is asking him- 
self “Is it worth it?” 

Mr. Speaker, how can we expect the 
President to recruit and hold the kind of 
people we need in the tough top jobs of 
the executive branch if they are to be 
subjected to the kind of unrestrained at- 
tack we witnessed here on Friday by one 
of the most prominent Members. of this 
House? 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, in regard to 
the Commissioner of Education, I read 
something in the paper that someone 
called him an idiot. I would not char- 
acterize him in that way at all. I think 
he knows exactly what he is trying to 
do. I think what he is trying to do is to 
destroy the school system of the United 
States as we know it. He is trying to 
destroy the neighborhood school and he 
is trying to substitute for it a system set 
out by him. 

I think that the United States would 
be far better off if he would resign and I 
aS he will do that without too much 

elay: 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE LEGISLATION 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week this body will have an oppor- 
tunity. to deal with the conference re- 
port on the food-for-peace legislation. 
At that time I am sure an effort will be 
made to insist upon the House provision 
in regard to trading with the enemy. 

Since the conference report was issued, 
the Department of State has begun 
rather feverish efforts to try to win sup- 
port for the modified language which 
would permit trading with both Cuba 
and with North Vietnam in nonstrategic 
goods—whatever that is. ; 

I hope, as we watch the tears being 
shed by the State Department in behalf 
of Cuba that we will recall that in Jan- 
uary of this year Castro was the official 
host to the first annual conference of 
solidarity of the Communists of three 
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continents, at which time the decision 
was made and a program approved to or- 
ganize throughout the Communist world 
for support for North Vietnam. 

I hope the House of Representatives 
will sustain the position it took earlier in 
imposing a complete ban on concessional 
sales advantages to any nation under the 
Public Law 480 program that trades in 
any commodities with North Vietnam or 
with Cuba. 


APPOINTMENT OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON COMMITTEE ON THE JUDI- 
CIARY 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary, 
I wish to announce that there will be 
appointed shortly a subcommittee on the 
Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
into the operations of all departments 
of the Government having jurisdiction 
concerning the various Civil Rights Acts 
as passed and more particularly with ref- 
erence to the guidelines involved in title 
VI of the act of 1964. 

The inquiry will be fair and judicial. 

The actions of the departments will 
be judged by the dry light of reason. 

There shall be no emotional outbursts. 

Our voices shall be subdued and shall 
not be strident. 

There shall be no criticism without 
clear proof. 

We shall be unafraid and allow the 
chips to fall where they may. 

There will be clear judgment and no 
emotional prejudice to govern the in- 
quiry. 

Mr. Speaker, I have already introduced 
a bill for the appropriation of $50,000 
for the expenses of the inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Consent Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The Clerk called the Senate Joint 
Resolution (S.J. Res. 108) to amend the 
joint resolution providing for member- 
ship of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History and to authorize appropriations 
therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the fact that the measure has a rule, I 
ask unanimous consent that the joint 
resolution be passed over without preju- 
dice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 
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WOLF TRAP FARM PARK, FAIRFAX 
COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3423) to 
provide for the establishment of the Wolf 
Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, Va., 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


BOND BORROWING AUTHORITY— 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15953) 
to amend section 8 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands to in- 
crease the special revenue bond borrow- 
ing authority, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15953 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 8 
(b) (i) of the Revised Organic Act of the 
Virgin Islands, as amended (68 Stat. 497, 
500: 48 U.S.C. 1574(b)), is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Delete “(1)” and delete “and (2) for 
the establishment, construction, operation, 
maintenance, reconstruction, improvement, 
or enlargement of other projects, authorized 
by an Act of the legislature, which will, in 
the legislature’s judgment, promote the pub- 
lic interest by economic development of the 
Virgin Islands.” 

(b) Delete “$10,000,000” and substitute 
therefor “$30,000,000, exclusive of all bonds 
or obligations which on original issuance 
shall have been purchased by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and excluding all 
bonds or obligations which are held by the 
Government of the United States as a re- 
sult of a sale of real or personal property to 
the government of the Virgin Islands. Not 
to exceed $10,000,000 of such bonds or obliga- 
tion may be outstanding at any one time for 
public improvements or public undertakings 
other than water or power projects.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, lines 4, 5 and 6, strike out “all 
bonds or obligations which on original is- 
suance shall have been purchased by the 
Government of the United States, and ex- 
cluding”. 

Page 2, after line 12, add the following new 
subsections: 

“(c) Delete ‘specific’ wherever it appears 
in the first and second sentences. 

“(d) Amend the fifth sentence by deleting 
‘shall be redeemable after five years without 
premium.’ and substituting therefor the fol- 
lowing: ‘may be redeemable (either with or 
without premium) or nonredeemable.’.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of a similar Senate bill, S. 
3080. That is the identical Senate bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts? 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 
S. 3080 


An act to amend section 8 of the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to in- 
crease the special revenue bond borrowing 
authority, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

8 (b) (i) of the Revised Organic Act of the 

Virgin Islands, as amended (68 Stat. 497, 

nog; 48 U.S.C. 1574(b)), is amended as fol- 

os: 

(a) Delete “(1)” and delete and (2) for 
the establishment, construction, operation, 
maintenance, reconstruction, improvement, 
or enlargement of other projects, authorized 
by an Act of the legislature, which will, in 
the legislature’s judgment, promote the pub- 
lic interest by economic development of the 
Virgin Islands.” 

(b) Delete 810,000, 000“ and substitute 
therefor “$30,000,000, exclusive of all bonds 
or obligations which are held by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States as a result of a 
sale of real or personal property to the gov- 
ernment of the Virgin Islands. Not to exceed 
$10,000,000 of such bonds or obligations may 
be outstanding at any one time for public 
improvements or public undertakings other 
than water or power projects.” 

(c) Delete the word “specific” wherever it 
appears in the first and second sentences. 

(d) Delete in the fifth sentence the words 
“shall be redeemable after five years with- 
out premium” and substitute therefor the 
following: “may be redeemable (either with 
or without premium) or nonredeemable”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R, 15953) was 
laid on the table. 


CLAIMS FROM EXPLOSION IN 
BOWIE COUNTY, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2266) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
resulting from an explosion at a U.S. 
ordnance plant in Bowie County, Tex., 
on July 8, 1963. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, I 
simply want to state that in the interim 
since last week’s calendar the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s representatives, Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Honorable 
WRIGHT Patman, sponsor of this bill, have 
filled in the proper and additional neces- 
sary information so that there is no ob- 
jection on the part of this side of the 
aisle to the passage of this bill by unani- 
mous consent. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 2266 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress recognizes and assumes the compas- 
sionate responsibility of the United States 
for the losses sustained by reason of the ex- 
plosion at Day and Zimmerman, Incorpo- 
rated, an ordnance plant wholly owned by 
the United States in Bowie County, Texas, 
on July 8, 1963, and hereby provides the 
procedure by which the amounts shall be 
determined and paid. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Army (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“) or his 
designee, is authorized to receive, investi- 
gate, and settle claims against the United 
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States for death or personal injury proxi- 
mately resulting from the explosion referred 
to in the first section of this Act. 

Sec, 3. (a) The Secretary shall promulgate 
and publish within sixty days after the date 
of the enactment of this Act rules of pro- 
cedure for the consideration and disposition 
of claims filed under this Act. 

(b) Claimants shall submit their claims in 
writing to the Secretary, under such rules as 
he may prescribe pursuant to subsection (a), 
within six months after the date of the en- 
actment of this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall determine and pay 
the amount of awards, if any, in the case of 
each claim within twelve months from the 
date on which the claim was submitted. 

(d) Except as otherwise provided herein, 
the law of the State of Texas shall apply. 

Sec. 4. (a) With respect to claims filed 
and awards paid pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary shall limit himself 
to the determination of— 

(1) whether the losses sustained resulted 
from the explosion at the said ordnance 
plant in Bowie County, Texas, on July 8, 1963; 

(2) the amounts to be awarded as com- 
pensation for such losses; and 

(3) the persons entitled to receive such 
awards. 

(b) Claims for awards based on death shall 
be submitted only by duly authorized legal 
representatives. 

Sec. 5. (a) In determining the amounts to 
be awarded for death, or personal injury, the 
Secretary shall reduce any such amounts by 
an amount equal to the total of insurance 
benefits (except life insurance benefits), or 
other payments or settlements of any nature, 
previously paid or to be paid with respect to 
such death claims or personal injury. 

(b) Payments approved by the Secretary 
for death or personal injury, shall not be 
subject to insurance subrogation claims in 
any respect. 

(c) The Secretary shall not include in any 
award any amount for reimbursement to any 
insurance company or compensation insur- 
ance fund for loss payments made by such 
company or fund. 

Src. 6. (a) The payment to any person of 
an award pursuant to a claim filed under the 
provisions of this Act shall be in full settle- 
ment and discharge of all claims of such per- 
son against the United States resulting from 
the explosion described in the first section of 
this Act. 

(b) No claim cognizable under the provi- 
sions of this Act shall be assigned or trans- 
ferred, except to the United States. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Army shall re- 
quire assignment to the United States of any 
right of action against a third party arising 
from the death, or personal injury claim with 
respect to which settlement is made. 

Src. 8. The Secretary shall, within two 
years and six months after the date of en- 
actment of this Act, transmit to the Congress 
a report setting forth— 

(1) each claim settled by him and paid 
pursuant to the provisions of this Act, with 
& brief statement concerning the character 
and equity of each such claim, the amount 
claimed, and the amount approved and paid; 
and 

(2) each claim submitted to him in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act 
which has not been settled by him, with sup- 
porting papers and a statement of his find- 
ings of facts and recommendations with re- 
spect to each such claim. 

Sec. 9. Attorney and agent fees shall be 
paid out of the awards hereunder. No attor- 
ney or agent on account of services rendered 
in connection with each claim shall receive 
in excess of 20 per centum of the amount 
paid, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Whoever violates the provisions of this Act 
shall be fined a sum not to exceed $1,000. 
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Sec. 10. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Secretary such sums as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 6, after “Act,” insert: 

“No claim may be approved by the Secre- 
tary in an amount in excess of $26,000.” 

Page 2, line 16, after “determine”, strike 
“and pay”. 

Page 2, line 17, strike “twelve” and insert 
“eighteen”. 

Page 3, line 4, after “losses” insert “not to 
exceed $25,000 in each claim”, 

Page 3, line 13, after “previously paid”, 
insert “or to be paid”. 

Page 4, line 10, after “two years”, insert 
“and six months”, 

Page 5, lines 5, 6, and 7, after “Sec. 10.” 
strike: 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


CITY OF UMATILLA, OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6103) 
for the relief of the city of Umatilla, 
Oreg. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I should like to make the same state- 
ment about this bill that I did as far 
as the objectors are concerned, concern- 
ing the bill just passed on this Consent 
Calendar re Bowie, Tex. The Corps of 
Engineers have made proper representa- 
tions, as well as the gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. ULLMAN], and there is no 
33 on the part of this side of the 
aisle. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 6103 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the 
city of Umatilla, Oregon, the sum of $147,600. 
Payment of such sum represents the amount 
to which such city is equitably entitled in 
order to avert damage to its fiscal system as 
a result of the loss by such city of certain 
revenues by reason of the inundation of, or 
other adverse effects upon, certain facilities 
and properties within such city in connection 
with the John Day lock and dam project of 
the Department of the Army. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 6, strike “$147,600” and insert 
“$50,000”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1935, TO REQUIRE CERTAIN 
CONTRACTORS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES TO GIVE AN AFFIDAVIT 
WITH RESPECT TO PAYMENT 
OF SUBCONTRACTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4497) 
to amend the act of August 24, 1935, to 
require certain contractors with the 
United States to give an affidavit with 
respect to payment of subcontractors. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this meas- 
ure is scheduled to be taken up later to- 
day under the suspension of the rules 
procedure. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF GRAIN STORAGE 
FACILITIES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12360) 
to amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to 
permit the sale of grain storage facili- 
ties to public and private nonprofit agen- 
cies and organizations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, since this bill is scheduled to 
be considered under a suspension of the 
rules procedure today, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF THE STATE OF 
WYOMING 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4429) 
to provide for reimbursement to the 
State of Wyoming for improvements 
made on certain lands in Sweetwater 
County, Wyo., if and when such lands 
revert to the United States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR ANNUAL, INSTEAD 
OF QUARTERLY MEETINGS OF A 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 9147) 
to amend section 301 of title III of the 
act of August 14, 1946, relating to the 
establishment by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of a national advisory commit- 
tee, to provide for annual meetings for 
such committees. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE JUDICIAL CODE TO 
PERMIT INDIAN TRIBES TO MAIN- 
TAIN CIVIL ACTIONS IN FEDERAL 
DISTRICT COURTS WITHOUT RE- 
GARD TO THE $10,000 LIMITATION, 
AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1356) to 
amend the Judicial Code to permit In- 
dian tribes to maintain civil actions in 
Federal district courts without regard to 
the $10,000 limitation, and for other 


purposes. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
S. 1356 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title 
28, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by inserting in chapter 85 thereof immedi- 
ately after section 1361, a new section to be 
designated section 1362, as follows: 


“§ 1362. Indian tribes 

“The district courts shall have original 
jurisdiction of all civil actions, brought by 
any Indian tribe or band with a governing 
body duly recognized by the Secretary of the 
Interior, wherein the matter in controversy 
arises under the Constitution, laws, or trea- 
ties of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. The chapter analysis of chapter 85 
of title 28 of the United States Code is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new item: 

“1362, Indian tribes.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


RURAL RENEWAL AMENDMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13669) 
to amend title III of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, 
to provide for additional means and 
measures for land conservation and land 
utilization, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


THE FOREIGN GIFTS AND DECORA- 
TIONS ACT OF 1966 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2463) to 
grant the consent of the Congress to the 
acceptance of certain gifts and decora- 
tions from foreign governments, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, on this measure in the 
report there are no department reports. 
Unless there is some evidence as to how 
the various departments of the execu- 
tive branch feel, I shall be constrained to 
have it held over. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. So far as I know, the exec- 
utive branch is very much in favor of 
this. Nobody down there is opposed. 
We could not find anyone who was. The 
State Department wants to get rid of 
these decorations. They have been do- 
ing it by omnibus bills from time to time. 

I believe I can assure the gentleman 
there is no objection from the executive 
branch. 

Mr. PELLY. I am sure the gentleman 
would know. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2463 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Foreign Gifts and Dec- 
orations Act of 1966”. 

Sec. 2. In this Act— 

(1) The term “person” includes every per- 
son who occupies an office or a position in the 
Government of the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions, the Canal Zone gov- 
ernment, and the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or is a member of the 
Armed Forces of the United States, or a mem- 
ber of the family and household of any such 
person. 

(2) The term “foreign government” in- 
cludes every foreign government and every 
official, agent, or representative thereof. 

(3) The term “gift” includes any present 
or thing, other than a decoration, tendered 
by or received from a foreign government. 

(4) The term “decoration” includes any 
order, device, medal, badge, insignia, or em- 
blem tendered by or received from a foreign 
government. 

Sec. 3. No person shall request or otherwise 
encourage the tender of a gift or decoration. 

Sec. 4. Congress hereby gives its consent to 
a person to accept and retain a gift of mini- 
mal value tendered or received as a souvenir 
or mark of courtesy. A gift of more than 
minimal value may also be accepted by a 
person when it appears that to refuse the 
gift would be likely to cause offense or em- 
barrassment or otherwise adversely affect the 
foreign relations of the United States; how- 
ever, gifts of more than minimal value shall 
be deemed to have been accepted on behalf of 
the United States and shall be deposited by 
the donee for use and disposal as the prop- 
erty of the United States in accordance with 
the rules and regulations issued pursuant to 
this Act. 

Sec. 5. Congress hereby gives its consent 
to a person to accept, retain, and wear a 
decoration which has been tendered in recog- 
nition of active field service in time of com- 
bat operations or which has been awarded 
for other outstanding or unusually merito- 
rious performance, subject to the approval 
of the department, agency, office, or other 
entity in which such person is employed and 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State. 
In the absence of such approval and con- 
currence, the decoration shall be deposited 
by the donee for use and disposal as the 
property of the United States in accordance 
with the rules and regulations issued pur- 
suant to this Act. 

Sec. 6. Any gift or decoration on deposit 
with the Department of State on the date 
of enactment of this Act shall, when ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State and the 
appropriate department, agency, office, or 
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other entity, be released to the donee or his 
legal representative. Such donee may, if 
authorized, be entitled to wear any decora- 
tion so approved. A gift or decoration not 
approved for release, because of any special 
or unusual circumstances involved, shall be 
deemed a gift to the United States and shall 
be deposited by the donee in accordance with 
the rules and regulations issued pursuant 
to this Act. 

Sec. 7. Rules and regulations to carry out 
the purposes of this Act may be prescribed 
by or under the authority of the President. 

Sec. 8. (1) Sections 2 and 3 of the Act of 
January 31, 1881 (21 Stat. 604; 5 U.S.C. 114, 
115), are repealed. 

(2) Section 2 of the Act of June 27, 1934 
(48 Stat. 1267; 5 U.S.C. 115a), is repealed. 

(3) Section 1002 of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, as amended (60 Stat. 1030; 22 
U.S.C. 804), is further amended by deleting 
the first sentence and by striking out “how- 
ever,” in the second sentence. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


EXTENDING FOR 2 YEARS THE 
PERIOD FOR WHICH PAYMENTS 
IN LIEU OF TAXES MAY BE MADE 
WITH RESPECT TO CERTAIN REAL 
PROPERTY TRANSFERRED BY 
THE RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
CORPORATION AND ITS SUBSID- 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14249) 
to extend for 2 years the period for which 
payments in lieu of taxes may be made 
with respect to certain real property 
transferred by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and its subsidiaries 
to other Government departments. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


IMPROVING AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
SERVICES OF THE COAST GUARD 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3715) to 
improve the aids to navigation services 
of the Coast Guard. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3715 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, ‘That section 
81 of title 14, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“$81. Aids to navigation authorized 

“In order to aid navigation and to prevent 
disasters, collisions, and wrecks of vessels 
and aircraft, the Coast Guard may establish, 
maintain, and operate: 

“(1) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the armed forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

“(2) aids to air, navigation required to 
serve the needs of the armed forces of the 
United States peculiar to warfare and pri- 
marily of military concern as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of any department within the Department 
of Defense and as requested by any of those 
Officials; and 
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“(3) electronic aids to navigation systems 

(a) required to serve the needs of the armed 
forces of the United States peculiar to war- 
fare and primarily of military concern as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense or 
any department within the Department of 
Defense; or (b) required to serve the needs 
of the maritime commerce of the United 
States; or (c) required to serve the needs 
of the air commerce of the United States 
as requested by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency. 
These aids to navigation other than elec- 
tronic aids to navigation systems shall be 
established and operated only within the 
United States, the waters above the Con- 
tinental Shelf, the territories and possessions 
of the United States, the Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands, and beyond the ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of the United States at 
places where naval or military bases of the 
United States are or may be located.” 

Sec. 2. Section 82 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“§ 82. Cooperation with Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency 

“The Coast Guard, in establishing, main- 
taining, or operating any aids to air naviga- 
tion herein provided, shall solicit the co- 
operation of the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to the end that the 
personnel and facilities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency will be utilized to the fullest 
possible advantage. Before locating and 
operating any such aid on military or naval 
bases or regions, the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
or the Secretary of the Air Force, as the case 
may be, shall: first be obtained. No such 
aid shall be located within the territorial 
jurisdiction of any foreign country without 
the consent of the government thereof. 
Nothing in this title shall be deemed to limit 
the authority granted by the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958, as amended (ch. 20 of title 
49), or by the provisions of sections 7392 
and 7394 of title 10.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time; was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


NAMING THE FEDERAL OFFICE 
BUILDING, DETROIT, MICH., IN 
HONOR OF THE LATE PATRICK V. 
McNAMARA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3748) to 
provide that the Federal office building 
to be constructed in Detroit, Mich., shall 
be named the “Patrick V. McNamara 
Federal Office Building“ in memory of 
the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


COMMISSION ON NATIONAL OB- 
SERVANCES AND HOLIDAYS 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15699) 
relating to national observances and hol- 
idays, and for other purposes. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I should like to make inquiry of the gen- 
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tleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS] con- 
cerning this bill. 

Do I correctly understand that if this 
bill is passed there will be taken out of 
the hands of Congress entirely the right 
to put in bills to designate certain great 
days in our history as observance days? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman will yield; that 
is not correct. It will not take anything 
away from Congress in any way what- 
soever. 

This is an endeavor to set up some ma- 
chinery to have these people who are 
designated here review these matters and 
make recommendations. It will be a re- 
view and nothing more. 

At the present time, for example, in 
the 88th Congress there were more than 
260 of these kinds of bills introduced. 
In the present Congress we have had 445. 

This will just set up the Commission. 
We are not bound to follow the recom- 
mendations. It does not take anything 
away from Congress. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. May 
I make a further inquiry? I notice the 
bill says the Commission will review the 
question whether a certain day shall be 
observed nationally or not, and they will 
make administrative recommendations 
to carry out the recommendation. Would 
that not circumvent the Congress and 
repose in a Commission and the Presi- 
dent the right to declare these days as 
National Observance Days? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. The Pres- 
ident has certain powers now in that re- 
spect. 

You see, we have so many of them, we 
think there should be a coordination of 
them and a screening of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Then, 
your answer is this will not stop Members 
of Congress from introducing bills and 
having them considered by the commit- 
tee and passed by the Congress and 
signed by the President? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It will not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with that explanation, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15699 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
there is hereby established a Commission on 
National Observances and Holidays (herein- 
after in this Act referred to as the Com- 
mission”) which shall be composed of the 
Archivist of the United States, the Librarian 
of Congress, and the Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(b) The Archivist of the United States 
shall serve as the first Chairman of the 
Commission for a period of one year begin- 
ning on the date of enactment of this Act, 
and at the completion of his term the chair- 
manship shall rotate annually in the follow- 
ing order: the Librarian of Congress, the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the Archivist of the United States. 
When the chairmanship becomes vacant the 
chairmanship shall rotate to the person next 
in line of succession, except that the suc- 
cessor shall serve his regular term after serv- 
ing the remainder of the term of his prede- 
cessor. The members of the Commission 
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shall receive no compensation for their sery- 
ices.as such. 

(c) Two members shall constitute a quo- 
rum. A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission. 

Sec. 2. Subject to the civil service laws and 
the Classification Act of 1949, the Commis- 
sion. is authorized to appoint and fix the 
compensation of not more than two employ- 
ees of the Commission. 

Sec. 3. (a) Any proposal calling for a na- 
tional observance shall be submitted to the 
Commission, in such form, and containing 
such information, as the Commission may 
prescribe. The Commission shall report to 
the President with respect to any proposal 
for a national observance which, in the opin- 
ion of the Commission, is of national signifi- 
cance. Such report shall include such 
recommendations as the Commission may 
deem appropriate and administrative actions 
as in its judgment are necessary to carry out 
it recommendations. The Commission shall 
not recommend any proposal for a national 
observance honoring a fraternal, political, or 
religious organization, or a commercial enter- 
prise or product, 

(b) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act the Commission, or any member thereof, 
may hold such hearing and sit and act at 
such times and places, and take such testi- 
mony as the Commission or such member 
may deem advisable. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to secure 
from any executive department, agency, or 
other instrumentality of the United States 
information and advice with respect to any 
proposal submitted to the Commission under 
subsection (a); and such department, 
agency, or instrumentality is authorized and 
directed to furnish such advice and informa- 
tion directly to the Commission, upon re- 
quest made by the Chairman. 

Sec. 4. The Commission is authorized to 
prescribe such rules and regulations as it 
shall deem necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, 

“Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GEOTHERMAL STEAM 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1674) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to make disposition of geothermal steam 
and associated geothermal resources, and 
for other purposes. 

There being no objection; the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 1674 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Secretary), may issue leases 
for the development and utilization of geo- 
thermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources (1) in lands administered by him, 
and (2) in any national forest or other lands 
administered by the Department of Agri- 
culture through the Forest Service whether 
withdrawn or acquired, subject to section 
4 hereof. 

Sec. 2. The short title of this Act shall be 
the Geothermal Steam Act of 1965. 

Sec. 3. For the purposes of this Act, geo- 
thermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources shall include all fluid products of 
geothermal processes, embracing steam, 
naturally heated water and brines, and any 
mineral or other product derived from any 
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of them, including heat or other energy, but 
excluding oil, hydrocarbon gas, and helium. 

Sec. 4. Where the lands sought for use or 
development under this Act have been with- 
drawn, or were acquired, in aid of a function 
of a Federal Department or agency other than 
the Department of the Interior, the Secretary 
may issue leases under this Act only with the 
consent of, and subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be prescribed by, such 
Federal department or agency to insure the 
adequate utilization of the lands for the pur- 
poses for which they are administered, or for 
which they were acquired. 

Sec. 5. Leases under this Act may be issued 
only to citizens of the United States, asso- 
ciations of such citizens, or corporations or- 
ganized under the laws of the United States 
or of any State thereof, or to governmental 
units, including, without limitation, munic- 
ipalities. 

Sec. 6. Administration of this Act shall be 
under the principles of multiple use of public 
lands and resources, and shall allow coexist- 
ence of other leases of the same lands for 
deposits of other minerals under applicable 
laws, and the existence of leases issued pur- 
suant to the provisions of this Act shall not 
preclude other uses of the areas covered 
thereby. However, operations under such 
other leases or such other uses shall not un- 
reasonably interfere with or endanger opera- 
tions under any lease issued pursuant to 
this Act, nor shall operations under leases 
issued pursuant to the provisions of this Act 
unreasonably interfere with or endanger 
operations under any lease, claim, or permit 
issued pursuant to the provisions of any 
other Act. Nor shall this Act be construed 
as superseding the authority which the head 
of any Federal department or agency has 
with respect to the management, protection, 
and utilization of the Federal lands and re- 
sources under his jurisdiction. : 

Sec. 7. Where the production, use, or con- 
version of geothermal energy through the 
medium of geothermal steam is also sus- 
ceptible of producing other valuable prod- 
ucts and minerals incidental thereto, sub- 
stantial beneficial use of production of such 
byproducts shall be required, except that 
the Secretary in individual circumstances 
may modify or waive this requirement in 
the interests of conservation of natural re- 
sources or for other reasons satisfactory to 
him, and except that in no case shall the 
use or production of such byproducts be per- 
mitted other than by the holder of preexist- 
ing leases, claims, and permits whenever 
the same or similar byproducts are being 
produced on the same land under other 
leases, claims or permits granted previously. 

SEC. 8. Leases under this Act shall be for 
a primary term of fifteen years, and so long 
thereafter as geothermal steam or energy is 
produced or utilized im commercial quan- 
tities. Any lease issued under this section 
for land on which, or for which under an ap- 
proved cooperative or unit plan of develop- 
ment or operation actual drilling operations 
were commenced prior to the end of its pri- 
mary term and are being diligently prose- 
cuted at that time shall be extended for five 
years and so long thereafter as geothermal 
steam or energy is produced or utilized in 
commercial quantities. Leases which have 
extended by reason of production, and have 
been determined by the Secretary to be in- 
capable of further commercial production 
or utilization of energy from geothermal 
steam, may be further extended for a period 
not to exceed five years from the date of 
determination by the Secretary that the 
leasehold has become nonproductive of geo- 
thermal energy, but only for so long as one 
or more valuable byproducts of geothermal 
production are produced in commercial 
quantities. 

If such subsisting valuable byproducts are 
leasable under the Mineral Leasing Act of 
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February 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 
181, et seq.), or under the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act for Acquired Lands (30 U.S.C. 351 
358), and the leasehold is primarily valuable 
for the production thereof, the lessee shall 
be entitled to convert his geothermal lease 
to a mineral lease under such appropriate 
Act upon application within the period of 
lease extension by reason of byproduct 
production. 

Sec. 9. Leases under this Act shall em- 
brace a reasonably compact area of not less 
than six hundred and forty acres and not 
more than two thousand five hundred and 
sixty acres, except where occasioned by an 
irregular subdivision or by irregular sub- 
divisions. No person, association or corpora- 
tion except as otherwise provided in this 
Act, shall take, hold, own or control at one 
time, whether acquired directly from the 
Secretary under this Act or otherwise, any 
direct or indirect interest in Federal geo- 
thermal leases in any one State exceeding 
fifty-one thousand two hundred acres. At 
any time after fifteen years from the effective 
date of this Act, the Secretary, after public 
hearings, may reduce the aforesaid maximum 
holding by regulation. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he may deem appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. Such regulations may include, with- 
out limitation, provisions for (a) the pre- 
vention of waste, (b) development and con- 
servation of geothermal and other natural 
resources, (c) the protection of the public 
interest, (d) assignment, segregation, exten- 
sion of terms, relinquishment of leases, de- 
velopment contracts, unitization, pooling, 
and drilling agreements, (e) compensatory 
royalty agreements, suspension of operations 
or production, and suspension or reduction 
of rentals or royalties, (f) the filing of surety 
bonds to assure compliance with the terms 
of the lease and to protest surface use and 
resources, (g) use of the surface by lessee of 
the lands embraced in his lease, and (h) the 
maintenance by the lessee of an active devel- 
opment program. 

For the purpose of more properly conserv- 
ing the natural resources of any geothermal 
pool, field, or like area, or any. part thereof, 
lessees thereof and their representatives may 
unite with each other, or jointly or sepa- 
rately, with others, in collectively adopting 
and operating under a cooperative or unit 
plan of development or operation of such 
pool, field, or like area, or any part thereof, 
whenever determined and certified by the 
Secretary to be necessary or advisable in the 
public interest, The Secretary is authorized, 
in his discretion, with the consent of the 
holders of leases involved, to establish, alter, 
change, or revoke such leases and to make 
such regulations with reference to such 
leases, with like consent on the part of the 
lessees, in connection with the institution 
and operation of any such cooperative or 
unit as he may deem or proper to 
secure reasonable protection of the public 
interest. The Secretary may provide that 
geothermal leases shall contain a provision 
requiring the lessee to operate under such a 
reasonable cooperative or unit plan, and he 
may prescribe such a plan under which such 
lessee shall operate, which shall adequately 
protect the rights of all parties in interest, 
including the United States. Any such plan 
may, in the discretion of the Secretary, pro- 
vide for vesting in the Secretary or any other 
person, committee, or agency of the Federal 
or State governments designated therein, 
authority to alter or modify from time to 
time the rate of prospecting and develop- 
ment and the quantity and rate of produc- 
tion under such plan. All leases operated 
under any such plan approved or prescribed 
by the Secretary shall be excepted in deter- 
mining holdings or control for the purposes 
of section 9 of this Act. 
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When separate tracts cannot be independ- 
ently developed and operated in conformity 
with an established well spacing or develop- 
ment program, any lease, or a portion thereof, 
may be pooled with other lands, whether or 
not owned by the United States, under a 
communization or drilling agreement pro- 
viding for an apportionment of production or 
royalties among the separate tracts of land 
comprising the drilling or spacing unit when 
determined by the Secretary to be in the pub- 
lic interest, and operations or production 
pursuant to such an agreement shall be 
deemed to be operations or production as to 
each lease committed thereto. 

The Secretary is hereby authorized, on 
such conditions as he may prescribe, to ap- 
prove operating, drilling, or development con- 
tracts made by one or more lessees of geo- 
thermal leases, with one or more persons, 
associations, or corporations whenever, in his 
discretion, the conservation of natural prod- 
ucts or the public convenience or necessity 
may require or the interests of the United 
States may be best subserved thereby. All 
leases operated under such approved operat- 
ing, drilling, or development contracts, and 
interests thereunder, shall be excepted in de- 
termining holdings or control under section 
9 of this Act. 

Sec. 11. Subject to the provisions of sub- 
sections (a) and (b) hereof, if the lands to 
be leased under this Act are within any 
known geological structure of a geothermal 
resources field, they shall be leased to the 
highest responsible qualified bidder by com- 
petitive bidding under regulations to be 
formulated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
If the lands to be leased are not within any 
known geological structure of a geothermal 
resources field, the qualified person first mak- 
ing application for the lease shall be entitled 
to a lease of such lands without competitive 
bidding. Notwithstanding the foregoing, at 
any time within one hundred and eighty days 
following the effective date of this Act: 

(a) with respect to all lands which were 
on January 1, 1965, subject to valid leases 
or permits issued under the Mineral Leasing 
Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C. 181 et seq.), or under the Mineral 
Leasing Act for Acquired Lands, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 351-358), or to valid mining 
claims filed on or prior to January 1, 1965, the 
lessees or permittees or claimants who are 
qualified to hold geothermal leases shall have 
the right to convert such leases or permits 
or claims to geothermal leases covering the 
same lands; and 

(b) with respect. to all lands which were 
on January 1; 1965, the subject of applica- 
tions for leases or permits under the above 
Acts, the applicants may convert their ap- 
plications. to applications for geothermal 
leases having priorities dating from the time 
2 filing of such applications under such 

cts. 

The conversion of leases, permits, and mining 
claims and applications for leases and per- 
mits shall be accomplished in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary. 

Sec. 12. Leases issued under this Act will 
provide for: 

(a) a royalty of 10 per centum of the 
amount or value of steam, or any other form 
of heat or energy derived from production 
under the lease and sold or utilized by the 
lessee; 

(b) a royalty of not less than 5 per centum 
of the value of minerals derived from pro- 
duction under the lease and sold or utilized 
by the lessee; except that as to any mineral 
enumerated in section 1 of the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act of February 25, 1920, as amended (30 
U.S.C, 181), the minimum rate of royalty for 
such mineral shall be as provided in that Act 
and the maximum rate of royalty for such 
mineral shall not exceed the maximum roy- 
alty payable upon it under any lease executed 
pursuant to that Act; 
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(c) payment in advance of an annual 
rental of not less than $1 per acre or frac- 
tion thereof for each year of the lease. If 
there is no well on the leased lands capable 
of producing geothermal resources in com- 
mercial quantities, the failure to pay rental 
on or before the anniversary date shall ter- 
minate the lease by operation of law; 

(d) a minimum royalty of $2 per acre in 
lieu of rental payable at the expiration of 
each lease year for each producing lease, 
commencing with the lease year beginning on 
or after the commencement of production in 
commercial quantities; 

(e) for the purpoes of determining royal- 
ties hereunder the value of any geothermal 
steam or energy used by the lessee and not 
sold shall be determined by the Secretary, 
who shall take into consideration the cost of 
exploration and production and the economic 
value of the resource in terms of its ultimate 
utilization. 

Sec. 13. The holder of any geothermal lease 
at any time may make and file in the appro- 
priate land office a written relinquishment of 
all rights under such lease or of any legal 
subdivision of the area included within any 
such lease. Such relinquishment shall be 
effective as of the date of its filing, subject 
to the continued obligation of the lessee and 
his surety in accordance with the applicable 
lease terms and regulations: (1) to make pay- 
ment of all accrued rentals and royalties, (2) 
to place all wells on the lands to be relin- 
quished in condition for suspension or aban- 
donment, and (3) to protect or restore the 
surface and surface resources; thereupon the 
lessee shall be released of all obligations 
thereafter accruing under said lease with re- 
spect to the lands relinquished, but no such 
relinquishment shall release such lessee, or 
his bond, from any liability for breach of any 
obligation of the lease, other than an obliga- 
tion to drill, accrued at the date of the relin- 
quishment. 

Sec, 14. Subject to the other provisions of 
this Act, lessees shall be entitled to use so 
much of the surface, as may be deemed nec- 
essary by the Secretary, for the production 
and conservation of geothermal resources. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary may waive, sus- 
pend, or reduce the rental or minimum roy- 
alty for any lease or portion thereof in the 
interests of conservation and to encourage 
the greatest ultimate recovery of geothermal 
resources, if he determines it is necessary 
to promote development, or finds that the 
lease cannot be successfully operated under 
the lease terms. 

Sec. 16. The Secretary, upon application, 
may suspend operations and production on 
a producing lease, On his own motion, the 
Secretary, in the interest of conservation, 
may suspend operations on any lease, but 
in any such case he shall extend the lease 
term for the period of any suspension. 

Sec. 17. Upon request of the Secretary, 
other Federal departments and agencies shall 
furnish him with any relevant data then 
in its possession or knowledge concerning or 
having bearing upon fair and adequate 
charges to be made for geothermal steam or 
other form of geothermal energy produced 
for conversion to electric power or other pur- 
poses. Data given to any Federal depart- 
ment or agency as confidential under law 
shall not be furnished in any fashion which 
shall identify or tend to identify the busi- 
ness entity whose activities are the subject 
of such data, or the person or persons who 
furnished such information. 

Sec. 18. All moneys received under this 
Act from public lands under the jurisdiction 
of the Secretary of the Interior shall be dis- 
posed of in the same manner as moneys re- 
ceived from the sale of public lands. Moneys 
received under this Act from other lands shall 
be disposed of in the same manner as other 
receipts from such lands, 
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Sec. 19. Leases may be terminated by the 
Secretary for any violation of the regula- 
tions or lease terms after thirty days’ notice, 
but the lessee shall be entitled to a hearing 
on the matter if request for the hearing is 
made to the Secretary within the thirty-day 
period after notice. 

Sec. 20. Nothing in this Act shall consti- 
tute an express or implied claim or denial 
on the part of the Federal Government as 
to the exemption from State water laws. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Geo- 
thermal Steam Act of 1966’. 

“Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

“(a) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Interior; 

“(b) ‘geothermal lease’ means a lease is- 
sued under authority of this Act; 

(oe) ‘geothermal steam and _ associated 
geothermal resources’ means all fluid prod- 
ucts of geothermal processes, embracing 
steam, naturally heated water and brines, 
and the heat or other energy associated with 
them and, in addition, any byproduct derived 
from them. 

“(d) ‘byproduct’ means any mineral or 
minerals (exclusive of oil, hydrocarbon gas, 
and helium) which are found in solution or 
in association with geothermal steam and 
which have a value of less than 75 per centum 
of the value of the geothermal steam or are 
not, because of quantity, quality, or technical 
difficulties in extraction and production, of 
sufficient value to warrant extraction and 
production by themselves; 

“(e) ‘known geothermal resources area’ 
means an area in which the geology, nearby 
discoveries, competitive interest or other in- 
dicia would, in the opinion of the Secretary, 
engender a belief in men who are experienced 
in the subject matter that the prospects for 
extraction of geothermal steam or associated 
geothermal resources are good enough to 
warrant expenditures of money for that pur- 
pose. 

“Src. 3. Subject to the provisions of section 
14 of this Act, the Secretary of the Interior 
may issue leases for the development and 
utilization of geothermal steam and asso- 
ciated geothermal resources (1) in lands ad- 
ministered by him, whether those lands are 
unreserved, withdrawn, or acquired, and (2) 
in any national forest or other lands admin- 
istered by the Department of Agriculture 
through the Forest Service, whether those 
lands are withdrawn or acquired. 

“Sec. 4. If lands to be leased under this 
Act are within any known geothermal re- 
sources area, they shall be leased to the high- 
est responsible qualified bidder by competi- 
tive bidding under regulations to be formu- 
lated by the Secretary. If the lands to be 
leased are not within any known geothermal 
resources area, the qualified person first 
making application for the lease shall be 
entitled to a lease of such lands without 
competitive bidding. 

“Sec. 5. Geothermal leases shall provide 
for— 

“(a) royalty of not less than 10 per cen- 
tum of the amount or value of steam, or 
any other form of heat or energy derived 
from production under the lease and sold or 
utilized by the lessee; 

“(b) a royalty of not less than 5 per cen- 
tum of the value of any byproduct derived 
from production under the lease and sold or 
utilized or reasonably susceptible of sale or 
utilization by the lessee, except that as to 
any bproduct which is a mineral named in 
section 1 of the Mineral Leasing Act of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1920, as amended (30 U.S.C. 181), 
the minimum rate of royalty for such min- 
eral shall be the same as that provided in 
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that Act and the maximum rate of royalty 
for such mineral shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum royalty applicable under that Act; 

(e) payment in advance of an annual 
rental of not less than $1 per acre or frac- 
tion thereof for each year of the lease. If 
there is no well on the leased lands capable 
of producing geothermal resources in com- 
mercial quantities, the failure to pay rental 
on or before the anniversary date shall term- 
inate the lease by operation of law: Pro- 
vided, however, That whenever the Secretary 
discovers that the rental payment due un- 
der a lease is paid timely but the amount 
of the payment is deficient because of an 
error or other reason and the deficiency is 
nominal, as determined by the Secretary 
pursuant to regulations prescribed by him, 
he shall notify the lessee of the deficiency 
and such lease shall not automatically ter- 
minate unless the lessee fails to pay the de- 
ficiency within the period prescribed in the 
notice: Provided further, That, where any 
lease has been terminated automatically by 
operation of law under this section for fail- 
ure to pay rental timely and it is shown to 
the satisfaction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the failure to pay timely the 
lease rental was justifiable or not due to a 
lack of reasonable diligence, he in his judg- 
ment may reinstate the lease if— 

“(1) a petition for reinstatement, togeth- 
er with the required rental for such lease is 
filed with the Secretary of the Interior; and 

“(2) no valid lease has been issued affect- 
ing any of the lands in the terminated lease 
prior to the filing of the petition for rein- 
statement; and 

“(d) a minimum royalty of $2 per acre or 
fraction thereof in lieu of rental payable at 
the expiration of each lease year for each pro- 
ducing lease, commencing with the lease 
year beginning on or after the commence- 
ment of production in commercial quan- 
tities. 

“For the purpose of determining royalties 
hereunder the value of any geothermal steam 
and byproduct used by the lessee and not 
sold and reasonably susceptible of sale shall 
be determined by the Secretary, who shall 
take into consideration the cost of explora- 
tion and production and the economic value 
of the resource in terms of its ultimate 
utilization. 

“Src. 6. (a) Geothermal leases shall be 
for a primary term of fifteen years and for 
so long thereafter as geothermal steam is 
produced or utilized in commercial quan- 
tities. 

„b) Any lease for land on which, or for 
which under an approved cooperative or 
unit plan of development or operation, ac- 
tual drilling operations were. commenced 
prior to the end of its primary term and 
are being diligently prosecuted at that time 
shall be extended for five years and so long 
thereafter as geothermal steam is produced 
or utilized in commercial quantities. 

“(c) Leases which have extended by reason 
of production and have been determined. by 
the Secretary to be incapable of further com- 
mercial production and utilization of geo- 
thermal steam may be further extended for 
a period of not more than five years from 
the date of such determination but only for 
so long as one or more valuable byproducts 


are produced in commercial quantities. If 


such byproducts. are leasable under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of February 25, 1920, as 
amended (30 U.S.C, 181, et seq.), or under 
the Mineral Leasing Act for Acquired Lands 
(30 U.S.C, 351-358), and the leasehold is 
primarily valuable for the production there- 
of, the lessee shall be entitled to convert 
his geothermal lease to a mineral lease under, 
and subject to all the terms and conditions 
of, such appropriate Act upon application 
at any time before expiration of the lease 
extension by reason of byproduct production. 
Any such conyerted lease affecting lands 
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withdrawn or acquired in aid of a function 
of a Federal department or agency, includ- 
ing the Department of the Interior, shall be 
subject to such additional terms and con- 
ditions as may be prescribed by such depart- 
ment or agency with respect to the addi- 
tional operations or effects resulting from 
such conversion upon adequate utilization 
of the lands for the purpose for which they 
are administered. 

“Sec. 7. Geothermal leases shall embrace 
a reasonably compact area of not less than 
six hundred and forty acres and not more 
than two thousand five hundred and sixty 
acres, except where a departure therefrom 
is occasioned by an irregular subdivision 
or subdivisions. No person, association, or 
corporation, except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, shall take, hold, own, or control 
at one time, whether acquired directly from 
the Secretary under this Act or otherwise, 
any direct or indirect interest in Federal 
geothermal leases in any one State exceeding 
fifty-one thousand two hundred acres. At 
any time after fifteen years from the effec- 
tive date of this Act, the Secretary, after 
public hearings, may reduce this maximum 
holding by regulation. 

“Sec. 8. If the production, use or con- 
version of geothermal steam is susceptible of 
producing a valuable byproduct or byprod- 
ucts, the Secretary shall require substantial 
beneficial production or use thereof unless, 
in individual circumstances, he modifies or 
waives this requirement in the interest of 
conseryation of natural resources or for other 
reasons satisfactory to him. However, the 
production or use of such byproducts shall be 
subject to the rights of the holders of pre- 
existing leases, claims or permits covering the 
same land or the same minerals, if any. 

“Sec. 9. The holder of any geothermal lease 
at any time may make and file in the appro- 
priate land office a written relinquishment 
of all rights under such lease or of any. legal 
subdivision of the area covered by such lease. 
Such relinquishment shall be effective as of 
the date of its filing. Thereupon the lessee 
shall be released of all obligations thereafter 
accruing under said lease with respect to the 
lands, relinquished, but no such relinquish- 
ment.shall release such lessee, or his surety 
or bond, from any liability for breach of any 
obligation of the lease, other than an obliga- 
tion to drill, accrued at the date of the re- 
linquishment, or from the continued obliga- 
tion, in accordance with the applicable lease 
terms and regulations, (1) to make payment 
of,all accrued: rentals and royalties, (2) to 
place all wells on the relinquished lands in 
condition for suspension or abandonment, 
and (3) to protect or restore the surface and 
‘surface resources, 

“Sec. 10. The Secretary, upon application 
by the lessee, may suspend operations and 
production on a producing lease and he may, 
on his own motion, in the interest of con- 
servation suspend operations on any lease, 
but in either latter case he may extend the 
lease term for the period ot any suspension. 

“Sec. 11. Leases may be terminated by the 
Secretary for any violation of the regulations 
or lease terms after thirty days’ notice, but 
the lessee shall be entitled to a hearing on 
the matter if request for the hearing is made 
to the Secretary within the thirty-day period 
after notice. 

“Sec. 12. The Secretary may waive, suspend, 
or reduce the rental or minimum royalty for 
any lease or portion thereof in the interests 
of conservation and to encourage the greatest 
ultimate recovery of geothermal resources, if 
he determines that this is necessary to pro- 
mote development or that the lease cannot 
be successfully operated under the lease 
terms. 

“Src. 13. Subject to the other provisions 
of this Act, a lessee shall be entitled to use 
so much of the surface of the land, covered 
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by his geothermal lease as may be found by 
the Secretary to be necessary for the pro- 
duction and conservation of geothermal re- 
sources. 

“Sec. 14. (a) Geothermal leases for lands 
withdrawn or acquired in aid of functions 
of the Department of the Interior may be 
issued only under such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary may prescribe to insure ade- 
quate utilization of the lands for the pur- 
poses for which they were withdrawn or 
acquired. 

“(b) Geothermal leases for lands with- 
drawn or acquired in aid of functions of the 
Department of Agriculture may be issued 
only with the consent of, and subject to such 
terms and conditions as may be prescribed 
by, the head of that Department to insure 
adequate utilization of the lands for the 
purposes for which they were withdrawn or 
acquired. 

(e) Geothermal leases shall not be issued 
for lands administered in accordance with 
(1) the Act of August 25, 1916 (39 Stat. 535), 
as amended or supplemented, (2) for lands 
in a fish hatchery administered by the Sec- 
retary, wildlife refuge, wildlife range, game 
range, wildlife management area, waterfowl 
production area, or for lands acquired or 
reserved for the protection and conservation 
of fish and wildlife that are threatened with 
extinction, or (3) for Indian-owned trust or 
restricted lands. 

“Sec. 15. Leases under this Act may be 
issued only to citizens of the United States, 
associations of such citizens, corporations 
organized under the laws of the United 
States or of any State or the District of 
Columbia, or governmental units, including, 
without limitation, municipalities. 

“Sec. 16. Administration of this Act shall 
be under the principles of multiple use of 
lands and resources, and geothermal leases 
shall, insofar as possible, allow for coexist- 
ence of other leases of the same lands for 
deposits of minerals under the laws appli- 
cable to them and for other uses of the areas 
covered by them. Operations under such 
other leases or for such other uses, however, 
shall not unreasonably interfere with or en- 
danger operations under any lease issued 
pursuant to this Act, nor shall operations 
under leases so issued unreasonably interfere 
with or endanger operations under any lease, 
license, claim, or permit issued pursuant to 
the provisions of any other act. 

“Sec. 17, For the purpose of properly con- 
serving the natural resources of any geo- 
thermal pool, field, or like area, or any part 
thereof, lessees thereof and their representa- 
tives may unite with each other, or jointly 
or separately with others, in collectively 
adopting and operating under a cooperative 
or unit plan of development or operation of 
such pool, field, or like area, or any part 
thereof, whenever this is determined and 
certified by the Secretary to be necessary or 
advisable in the public interest. The Secre- 
tary may in his discretion and with the con- 
sent of the holders of leases involved, estab- 
lish, alter, change, revoke, and make such 
regulations with reference to such leases in 
connection with the institution and opera- 
tion of any such cooperative or unit plan as 
he may deem necessary or proper to secure 
reasonable protection of the public interest. 
He may include in geothermal leases a pro- 
vision requiring the lessee to operate under 
such a reasonable cooperative or unit plan, 
and he may prescribe such a plan under 
which such lessee shall operate, which shall 
adequately protect the rights of all parties 
in interest, including the United States. 
Any such plan may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary, provide for vesting in the Secre- 
tary or any other person, committee, or Fed- 
eral or State „agency designated therein, 
authority to alter or modify from time to 
time the rate of prospecting and develop- 
ment and the quantity and rate of produc- 
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tion under such plan. All leases operated 
under any such plan approved or prescribed 
by the Secretary shall be excepted in deter- 
mining holdings or control for the purposes 
of section 7 of this Act. 

“When separate tracts cannot be independ- 
ently developed and operated in conformity 
with an established well-spacing or develop- 
ment program, any lease, or a portion there- 
of, may be pooled with other lands, whether 
or not owned by the United States, under 
a communitization or drilling agreement pro- 
viding for an apportionment of production or 
royalties among the separate tracts of land 
comprising the drilling or spacing unit when 
determined by the Secretary to be in the 
public interest, and operations or produc- 
tion pursuant to such an agreement shall 
be deemed to be operations or production as 
to each lease committed thereto, 

“The Secretary is hereby authorized, on 
such conditions as he may prescribe, to ap- 
prove operating, drilling, or development 
contracts made by one or more lessees of geo- 
thermal leases, with one or more persons, as- 
sociations, or corporations whenever, in his 
discretion, the conservation of natural prod- 
ucts or the public convenience or necessity 
may require or the interests of the United 
States may be best served thereby. All leases 
operated under such approved operating, 
drilling, or development contracts, and in- 
terests thereunder, shall be excepted in de- 
termining holdings or control under section 
7 of this Act. 

“Sec, 18. Upon request of the Secretary, 
other Federal departments and agencies shall 
furnish him with any relevant data then in 
their possession or knowledge concerning or 
having bearing upon fair and adequate 
charges to be made for geothermal steam 
produced or to be produced for conversion to 
electric power or other purposes. Data given 
to any department or agency as confidential 
under law shall not be furnished in any 


fashion which identifies or tends to identify 


the business entity whose activities are the 
subject of such data or the person or per- 
sons who furnished such information, 

“Sec. 19. All moneys received under this Act 
from public lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary shall be disposed of in the 
same manner as moneys received from the 
sale of public lands. Moneys received under 
this Act from other lands shall be disposed 
of in the same manner as other receipts from 
such lands, 

“Sec. 20. (a) Within ninety days after the 
effective date of this Act, the Secretary shall 
cause to be published in the Federal Register 
a determination of all lands which were in- 
cluded within any known geothermal re- 
sources area on the effective date of the Act. 
He shall likewise publish in the Federal Reg- 
ister from time to time his determination of 
other known geothermal resources areas 
specifying in each case the date the lands 
were included in such area. 

“(b) Geothermal resources in lands the 
surface of which has passed from Federal 
ownership but in which the minerals have 
been reserved to the United States shall not 
be developed or produced except under geo- 
thermal leases made pursuant to this Act. 
If the Secretary of the Interior finds that 
such development is imminent, or that pro- 
duction from a well heretofore drilled on 
such lands is imminent, he shall so report to 
the Attorney General, and the Attorney Gen- 
eral is authorized and directed to institute 
an appropriate proceeding in the United 
States District Court of the District in which 
such lands are located, to quiet the title of 
the United States in such resources, and if 
the Court determines that the reservation of 
minerals to the United States in the lands 
involved included the geothermal resources, 
to enjoin their production otherwise than 
under the terms of this Act. 
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“Sec. 21. Nothing in this Act shall con- 
stitute an express or implied claim or denial 
on the part of the Federal Government as to 
its exemption from State water laws. 

“Sec. 22. Rights to develop and utilize 
geothermal steam and associated geothermal 
resources underlying lands owned by the 
United States may be acquired solely in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this Act. 

“Sec. 23. The Secretary shall prescribe 
such rules and regulations as he may deem 
appropriate to carry out the provisions of this 
Act. Such regulations may include, without 
limitation, provisions for (a) the prevention 
of waste, (b) development and conservation 
of geothermal and other natural resources, 
(c) the protection of the public interest, (d) 
assignment, segregation, extension of terms, 
relinquishment of leases, development con- 
tracts, unitization, pooling, and drilling 
agreements, (e) compensatory royalty agree- 
ments, suspension of operations or produc- 
tion, and suspension or reduction of rentals 
or royalties, (f) the filing of surety bonds to 
assure compliance with the terms of the lease 
and to protect surface use and resources, (g) 
use of the surface by a leasee of the lands 
embraced in his lease, and (h) the mainte- 
nance by the lessee of an active development 
program.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, en- 
actment of this measure would permit 
the development of a very unusual source 
of energy on the Federal public lands. 
This energy is contained in the hot water 
and steam that is found beneath the 
ground surface. In many localities this 
hot water and steam is found under great 
pressures and high temperatures. Its 
release under controlled conditions will 
create tremendous amounts of energy 
which can be used to drive turbines and 
create electrical energy just as a modern 
steamplant creates electrical power—ex- 
cept that in this case the heat comes from 
earth itself rather than being supplied by 
coal or gas. 

The use of geothermal steam as a 
source of energy is not new except in the 
United States. Other countries, notably 
Italy, Japan, Iceland, and New Zealand, 
have all utilized this earth energy suc- 
cessfully. Although the potential of geo- 
thermal steam has long been recognized 
in the United States, no real interest was 
shown for its development until the past 
few years. Now in California there is 
one successful commercial operation that 
ds presently producing sufficient electrical 
power to supply the requirement of a 
community of 40,000 to 50,000 people. 

The areas most favorable for the de- 
velopment of geothermal steam lie in the 
Western States—California, Nevada, 
Alaska, Oregon, Idaho, Utah, and sur- 
rounding areas. Much of the land in 
these Western States is Federal public 
land under the jurisdiction of the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture. 
On these millions of acres of public land 
there is no statutory authority for the 
disposal of geothermal steam. S. 1674 
would permit the development of this re- 
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source on public lands by setting forth 
terms and conditions for the orderly de- 
velopment of this resource. 

Unless S. 1674 is enacted, development 
of the resource will be restricted to pri- 
vately owned lands where there is no 
question about ownership of the steam. 

In general terms, S. 1674 follows the 
pattern of the Mineral Leasing Act of 
1920 which authorizes the leasing of oil 


and gas deposits on the public lands and 


which has proven to be a highly success- 
ful and profitable piece of Federal re- 
source legislation. While the geothermal 
steam industry is still in its infancy—and 
could be likened to the oil and gas in- 
dustry of 50-60 years ago—it appears to 
have a very promising future. We fully 
expect that this legislation, if enacted, 
will return substantial revenue to the 
U.S. Treasury. 

The terms of S. 1674 are straightfor- 
ward and simple. Land thought to con- 
tain geothermal steam may be leased to 
private individuals or corporations. 
Where the leased lands are within a 
known geothermal resources area the 
lease will be issued only after competitive 
bidding. If the lands are not within an 
area known to contain geothermal steam, 
they will be leased noncompetitively. 

A rental of at least $1 per acre will be 
charged and a royalty of at least) 10 per- 
cent of the value of the geothermal steam 
will be returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment. A royalty will also be charged for 
any minerals brought up with the steam. 
Adequate protective Measures are pro- 
vided to assure that the surface values of 
all leased lands are fully protected. 
Where it appeared that geothermal leas- 
ing may be incompatible with other sur- 
face uses; such as national parks and 
wildlife refuges, such leasing is pro- 
hibited. 

Enactment of S. 1674 will not require 
the appropriation of any substantial 
additional funds and, as previously indi- 
cated, the revenues returned as royalty 
and rental will far exceed any small addi- 
tional cost of administration. 

Enactment will permit a new, and 
unique. resource to develop on Federal 
lands and will permit the Federal devel- 
opment to keep pace with that now 
taking place on adjoining and nearby 
private lands. 

I urge favorable action on S. 1674, 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1674, a bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to make dis- 
Position of geothermal steam and asso- 
ciated geothermal resources and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
permit the exploration and development 
of geothermal steam and associated geo- 
thermal resources on the public lands. 

Mr. Speaker, geothermal steam is en- 
ergy or heat kindled deep within the 
earth. This energy or natural steam is 
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freed from caverns and crevasses deep 
in the earth by wells drilled into them. 
In the United States, geothermal steam 
and associated geothermal resources, is a 
relatively new and developing domestic 
source of energy. However, the use of 
geothermal steam as a source of energy 
is not new. Successful development of 
this source of energy has taken place in 
various other countries. 

One of the major factors for the lack 

of development of this resource here in 
the United States has been the absence 
of authority to permit its development on 
the public lands. The Department of the 
Interior contends that it lacks statutory 
authority regarding geothermal re- 
sources. 
S. 1674 will permit the exploration and 
development of geothermal resources on 
the public lands by authorizing the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to lease lands for 
the development of geothermal resources. 
This authority is similar to that author- 
ity under the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, 
as amerided, permitting the leasing of 
land for the development of oil and gas 
deposits. 

The provisions of S. 1674 will permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
leases on the public lands of not more 
than 2,560 acres and not less than 640 
acres for the development of geothermal 
resources. The bill also provides that 
any one lessee cannot hold more than 
51,200 acres in any one State. 

The bill further provides that com- 
petitive bidding will be required of lease 
applicants in areas of known geothermal 
resources if the lands are not within an 
area of known geothermal resources, the 
lease will issue to the first qualified appli- 
cant. 

S. 1674 also provides that the terms of 
any lease shall provide for the payment 
of rent and royalties and a primary term 
of 15 years with provisions for renewal. 

Mr. Speaker, the. geothermal industry 
is awaiting to be born. S. 1674, I believe, 
provides the conditions for a new and 
developing industry in the United States. 
While this legislation may not be per- 
fect, it does provide a reasonable start in 
the development of this resource. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that S. 1674, as 
amended, be adopted. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


TERMS OF U.S. DISTRICT COURT, 
RAPID CITY, S. DAK. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2070) to 
provide for holding terms of the 
U.S. District Court for the District of 
South Dakota at Rapid City. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2070 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of section 122 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“Court for the Western Division shall be 
held at Deadwood and Rapid City.” 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GREAT SEAL OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2770) to 
control the use of the design of the great 
seal of the United States and of the seal 
of the President of the United States. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2770 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 33 of title 18 of the United States Code 
is amended by adding at the end thereof a 
new section as follows: 

“$713. Great seal of the United States and 
seal of the President 

“Whoever, except as authorized under reg- 
ulations made pursuant to law, knowingly 
and willfully uses the design of the great 
seal of the United States, whether the 
obverse or the reverse, or both, in whole 
or in part, or any simulation thereof, or the 
design of the seal of the President of the 
United States, in whole or in part, or any 
simulation thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $250 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both. 

“The President shall have authority to 
prescribe rules and regulations governing the 
use and reproduction of the design of the 
great seal of the United States and of the 
seal of the President of the United States. 

“A violation of this section may be en- 
joined at the suit of the Attorney General 
upon complaint by any duly authorized rep- 
resentative of any department or agency of 
the United States.” 

Src. 2. The analysis of chapter 33 immedi- 
ately preceding section 701 of title 18 of 
the United States Code is amended by ad- 
ding at the end thereof: 

“713. Great seal of the United States and 
seal of the President.” 

Sec. 3. The amendments made by this 
Act shall not make unlawful the preexisting 
use of the design of the great seal of the 
United States or of the seal of the Presi- 
dent of the United States that was lawful on 
the date of approval of this Act, until two 
years after that date. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following: 

“That (a) chapter 33 of title 18, United 
States, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 


“1$ 713. Use of the great seal of the United 
States. 

“ “Whoever knowingly displays any printed 
or other likeness of the great seal of the 
United States, or any facsimile thereof, in, or 
in connection with, any advertisement, cir- 
cular, book, pamphlet, or other publication, 
play, motion picture, telecast, or other pro- 
duction for the purpose of conveying and in 
a manner reasonably calculated to convey the 
false impression that all or any part of such 
advertisement, circular, book, pamphlet, or 
other publication, play, motion picture, tele- 
cast, or other production, is sponsored or 
approved by the Government of the United 
States, or any department, agency, or instru- 
mentality thereof, shall be fined not more 
than $250 or imprisoned not more than six 
months, or both.’ 

+ “(b) The analysis of chapter 33 of title 
18, United States Code, immediately preced- 
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ing section 701 of such title is amended by 

adding at the end thereof: 

“703. Use of likenesses of the great seal 
of the United States?” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“An act to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code so as to prohibit the use of 
likenesses of the great seal of the United 
States falsely to indicate Federal agency 
sponsorship or approval.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING PENALTIES FOR 
THEFTS FROM PIPELINES 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3433) to 
make it a criminal offense to steal, em- 
bezzle, or otherwise unlawfully take 
property from a pipeline, and for other 
purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3433 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
first paragraph of section 659 of title 18, 
United States Code, relating to theft, em- 
bezzlement, or other unlawful taking from 
interstate transportation facilities, is 
amended (1) by inserting before the word 
“railroad” the words “pipeline system,”, (2) 
by inserting before the word “station” where 
it first appears the words “tank or storage 
facility,”, and (3) by striking out the words 
“or express” and substituting a comma and 
the words “express, or other property”. 

(b) The eighth paragraph of that section 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: “The removal of 
property from a pipeline system which ex- 
tends interstate shall be prima facie evidence 
of the interstate character of the shipment 
of the property.” 

(c) The caption of that section is amended 
to read as follows: 

“§ 659. Interstate or foreign shipments by 
carrier; State prosecutions.”. 

(d) The item relating to section 659 con- 
tained in the chapter analysis of chapter 31, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 


“659. Interstate or foreign shipments by 
carrier; State prosecutions.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of section 
2117 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to breaking the seal or lock on any railroad 
car, vessel, aircraft, motortruck, wagon, or 
vehicle containing interstate shipments, is 
amended by (1) striking out the comma after 
the word “vehicle” where it first appears, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the words “or of any 
pipeline system,”; (2) striking out the 
comma after the word “express”, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the words “or other prop- 
erty,”; and (3) inserting therein, immedi- 
ately after the word vehicle“ where it 
appears the second time, the words “or 
Pipeline system”. 

(b) The caption of that section is 
amended to read as follows: 


“$2117. Breaking or entering carrier facili- 
ties.” 


(c) The item relating to section 2117 con- 
tained in the chapter analysis of chapter 103, 
title 18, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“2117. Breaking or entering carrier facili- 
ties”. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, lines 8 and 12 redesignate sub- 
p: phs “(e)” and “(d)” to “(a)” and 
“(e)”, respectively, and at line 8 insert a 
new subparagraph (c) to read as follows: 

“(c) That section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field 
in which provisions of this section operate 
to the exclusion of State laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of this 
section be construed as invalidating any pro- 
vision of State law unless such provision is 
inconsistent with any of the purposes of this 
section or any provision thereof.’” 

On page 3, lines 3 and 6, redesignate sub- 
paragraph “(b) „ and „(o) » to (e) * and 
“(d)”, respectively, and at line 3 insert a new 
subparagraph (b) to read as follows: 

“(b) That section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field 
in which provisions of this: section, operate 
to the exclusion of State laws on the same 
subject matter, nor shall any provision of 
this section be construed as invalidating any 
provision of State law unless such provision 
is inconsistent with any of the purposes of 


this section or any provision thereof.“ 


The committee amendments were 


agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


IMMIGRATION AND. NATIONALITY 
ACT 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2829) to 
amend section 301 (a) (7) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 

The This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GE- 
OGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for imme- 
diate consideration to Consent Calendar 
No. 321, the bill (S.J: Res. 108) to amend 
the joint resolution providing for mem- 
bership of the United States in the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and 
History and to authorize appropriations 
therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill on the Consent 
Calendar has been before the House on 
many occasions. It has been put over 
by the official objectors simply because 
there are no departmental reports print- 
ed in the committee report of the bill. 
There is a list of witnesses who testified, 
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but whether they were in opposition or 
in support of the bill has not been indi- 
cated. I would ask the gentleman from 
Alabama whether or not he does have 
information available indicating depart- 
mental support as required by the work- 
ing agreement of the Objectors Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I shall be delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL] that I have a letter in my hand, 
dated August 31, 1965, from the Secre- 
tary of State, requesting the passage of 
this legislation, and stating in the letter 
that the submission of the legislation has 
been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget as being consistent with the ad- 
ministration’s objectives. 

The letter reads as follows: 

The Honorable Jonn W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: I submit herewith a 
proposed draft amendment to the joint reso- 
lution, as previously amended, providing for 
membership and participation by the United 
States in the Pan American Institute of Ge- 
ography and History. 

The proposed amendment provides for re- 
moval of the statutory limitation of $50,000 
on the United States annual assessed con- 
tribution to the Institute. The basis of as- 
sessment was changed in 1963, by a Special 
Assembly of the Institute, from gross popu- 
lation figures to ability to pay. This action 
raised the United States percentage of con- 
tribution from 33.61 per cent to 60.62 per 
cent. Further, the Institute’s 1965 budget 
was increased to $250,000. Because of the 
existing limitation, the United States is un- 
able to pay its full assessment for 1965 of 
$151,550. 

The draft legislation also provides author- 
ity to meet the expenses of the U.S, National 
Section of the Institute, currently estimated 
at $3,000 per annum. Meetings of the Sec- 
tion can be attended now only by members 
residing in Washington, unless personal 
funds are used to perform official functions. 

A memorandum setting forth the consid- 
erations which lead me to propose enactment 
of the draft amendment is enclosed. 

The submission of the proposed legisla- 
tion has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget as being consistent with the Admin- 
istration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dean RUSK. 


Mr. Speaker, may I also add a brief 
comment about the Institute and why I 
believe this joint resolution should pass. 
The Pan American Institute of Geogra- 
phy and History was established by the 
Inter-American Conference in Havana 
in 1928 and has its headquarters in Mex- 
ico City. The United States has been a 
member since 1935. The institute is a 
specialized agency of the Organization 
of American States and has commissions 
on cartography, geography, and history, 
and a special Committee on Geophysical 
Sciences. Its members are the members 
of the Organization of American States, 
plus Canada. The institute serves as a 
forum for international exchange of sci- 
entific information and as a planning 
body for cooperative research. 

Initially, contributions to the insti- 
tute’s budget were based on population. 
Under that formula, the U.S. contribu- 
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tion amounted to 33.61 percent of the 
total. In 1963, a special general assem- 
bly of the institute voted to change an- 
nual assessments from a scale based on 
population to one based on ability to pay, 
a formula consistent with that used in 
all other Inter-American agencies.. Fur- 
ther, the institute’s 1965 budget was in- 
creased to $250,000 to enable the PAIGH 
to undertake a number of new projects. 

Under the new formula and new 
budget, the U.S. assessment thus became 
$151,550. Since the ceiling on U.S. con- 
tributions to the institute was $50,000, 
the U.S. delegate voted against the new 
provisions. Nevertheless, executive 
agency witnesses in hearing before the 
Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, approved both the changed form- 
ula for assessing members of the PAIGH 
as well as the increased budget. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
108 authorizes such sums, not to exceed 
$90,300 annually, as may be required, for 
the payment by the United States as its 
share of the institute’s expenses, and 
such additional sums as may be needed 
annually for the payment of all neces- 
sary expenses incident to U.S. partici- 
pation in the activities of the institute. 

The figure, $90,300, is based on 60.2 
percent of the $150,000 annual budget 
of the institute, which was the amount 
of the budget prior to the increase. In 
authorizing the amount of $90,300, the 
committee feels that the Congress should 
recognize the new scale of assessments 
adopted by the institute as it is con- 
sistent with the method of determining 
members’ contributions used by all other 
Inter-American organizations: However, 
we do not believe that we should support 
at this time the increased budget of the 
institute. 

The action projects proposed by the 
institute, which inspired the larger 
budget, may have merit. But the com- 
mittee believes that when international 
organizations in which the United States 
participates contemplate sizable- in- 
creases in their operating costs, the U.S. 
representative should notify the appro- 
priate committees of Congress in a timely 
fashion to permit a full presentation and 
consideration of the proposals. This was 
not done in this case. 

Mr. Speaker, Senate Joint Resolution 
108 was acted upon favorably by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. HALL. So, Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama feels that both the 
Department of State and the Bureau of 
the Budget, a branch of the executive 
department, favors passage of Senate 
Joint Resolution 108, as indicated in 
report No. 1743, Consent Calendar No. 
321? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 

SJ. Res. 108 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Act of Au- 
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‘gust 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1008), is hereby 
amended by deleting 650,000“ in section (b) 
and substituting “$75,000” and adding “(c) 
Such additional sums as may be needed an- 
nually for the payment of all necessary ex- 
penses incident to participation by the Unit- 
ed States in the activities thereof.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the resolving clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That Public Resolution 42, Seventy-fourth 
Congress, approved August 2, 1935 (22 U.S.C. 
278), is amended to read as follows: “That 
in order to meet the obligations of the United 
States as a member of the Pan American In- 
stitute of Geography and History, these are 
authorized to be appropriated to the Depart- 
ment of State— 

1) such sums, not to exceed $90,300 an- 
nually, as may be required for the payment 
by the United States of its share of the ex- 
penses of the Institute, as apportioned in ac- 
cordance with the statutes of the Institute; 
and 

(2) such additional sums as may be 
needed annually for the payment of all nec- 
essary expenses incident to participation by 
the United States in the activities of the In- 
stitute.’ 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 
6 Resolution 1035 was laid on the 

e. 


EXTEND PERIOD FOR PAYMENTS IN 
LIEU OF TAXES 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to return for imme- 
diate consideration to Consent Calendar 
No. 378, the bill (H.R. 14249) to extend 
for 2 years the period for which payments 
in lieu of taxes may be made with respect 
to certain real property transferred by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and its subsidiaries to other Government 
departments. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, first I would like to 
say to the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Ho.trretp] that this bill, as I un- 
derstand it, involves an expenditure in 
excess of $5 million, and the General 
Services Administration has registered 
opposition to it. 

On that account, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to have the opportunity of ex- 
plaining this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill has been passed 
before. It has to do with certain prop- 
erties that are owned and which are in 
the hands of the General Services Ad- 
ministration and also in the hands of 
the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the GSA has 3 properties 
and the Department of Defense has 29 
industrial-type facilities. The Budget 
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Bureau and the Department of Defense 
approve the bill, and I am sure the GSA 
has objected with reference to the three 
properties which they still control. Most 
of these properties are left over from the 
old Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The denial of the passage or the exten- 
sion of this bill means that all of those 
communities where these properties are 
located will be denied their customary 
“in lieu of” tax amounts. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the enact- 
ment of this legislation will cost about 
$3 million—it is estimated to cost $3.6 
million to pay these payments in lieu of 
taxes. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in many in- 
stances these properties represent a bur- 
den upon the local communities. None 
of them are located in the congressional 
district which it is my honor to represent, 
incidentally, but many of the Members 
of other areas do have such properties 
located within the districts which they 
represent. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the provi- 
sions of this bill do not comply with the 
rules that have been established by a 
group of nonpartisan members of the 
objectors committee and, therefore, I 
feel that regardless of the merits of the 
bill, it is certainly of sufficient size and 
importance that it should be debated and 
come up under a rule with general 
debate. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING 
ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
985) to regulate interstate and foreign 
commerce by preventing the use of un- 
fair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commod- 
ities distributed in such commerce, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment 
which contains the language of the bill 
H.R. 15440, as reported by the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 985 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act”. 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Sec. 2. Informed consumers are essential 
to the fair and efficient functioning of a free 
market economy. Packages and their labels 
should enable consumers to obtain accurate 
information as to the quantity of the con- 
tents and should facilitate value compari- 
sons. Therefore, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to assist consum- 
ers and manufacturers in reaching these 
goals in the marketing of consumer goods. 
PROHIBITION OF UNFAIR AND DECEPTIVE PACK- 

AGING AND LABELING 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person engaged in the packaging or labeling 
of any consumer commodity (as defined in 
this Act) for distribution in commerce, or for 
any person (other than a common carrier 
for hire, a contract carrier for hire, or a 
freight forwarder for hire) engaged in the 
distribution in commerce of any packaged or 
labeled consumer commodity, to distribute or 
to cause to be distributed in commerce any 
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such commodity if such commodity is con- 
tained in a package, or if there is affixed to 
that commodity a label, which does not con- 
form to the provisions of this Act and of 
regulations promulgated under the authority 
of this Act. 

(b) The prohibition contained in subsec- 
tion (a) shall not apply to persons engaged 
in business as wholesale or retail distribu- 
tors of consumer commodities except to the 
extent that such persons (1) are engaged 
in the packaging or labeling of such com- 
modities, or (2) prescribe or specify by any 
means the manner in which such commodi- 
ties are packaged or labeled. 


REQUIREMENTS AND PROHIBITIONS 


Src. 4. (a) No person subject to the pro- 
hibition contained in section 3 shall dis- 
tribute or cause to be distributed in com- 
merce any packaged consumer commodity 
unless in conformity with regulations estab- 
lished by the promulgating authority pur- 
suant to section 6 of this Act which shall 
provide that— 

(1) The commodity shall bear a label 
specifying the identity of the commodity 
and the name and place of business of the 
manufacturer, packer, or distributor; 

(2) The net quantity of contents (in 
terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count) shall be separately and accurately 
stated in a uniform location upon the prin- 
cipal display panel of that label; and 

(3) The separate label statement of net 
quantity of contents appearing upon or af- 
fixed to any package— 

(A) (i) if on a package containing less 
than four pounds or one gallon and labeled in 
terms of weight or fluid measure, shall, un- 
less subparagraph (ii) applies and such 
statement is set forth in accordance with 
such subparagraph, be expressed both in 
ounces (with identification as to avoirdu- 
pois or fiuid ounces) and, if applicable, in 
pounds for weight units, with any remainder 
in terms of ounces or common or decimal 
fractions of the pound; or, in the case of 
liquid measure, in the largest whole unit 
(quarts, quarts and pints, or pints, as appro- 
priate) with any remainder in terms of fluid 
ounces or common or decimal fractions of the 
pint or quart; 

(ii) if on a random package, may be ex- 
pressed in terms of pounds and decimal 
fractions of the pound carried out to not 
more than two decimal places; 

(iii) if on a package labeled in terms of 
linear measure, shall be expressed in terms 
of inches and the largest whole unit (yards, 
yards and feet, or feet, as appropriate) with 
any remainder in terms of inches or com- 
mon or decimal fractions of the foot or 
yard; 

(iv) if on a package labeled in terms of 
measure of area, shall be expressed in terms 
of square inches and the largest whole square 
unit (square yards, square yards and square 
feet, or square feet, as appropriate) with any 
remainder in terms of square inches or com- 
mon or decimal fractions of the square foot 
or square yard; 

(B) shall appear in conspicuous and easily 
legible type in distinct contrast (by typog- 
raphy, layout, color, embossing, or molding) 
with other matter on the package; 

(C) shall contain letters or numerals in 
a type size which shall be (i) established 
in relationship to the area of the principal 
display panel of the package, and (ii) uni- 
form for all packages of substantially the 
same size; and 

(D) shall be so placed that the lines of 
printed matter included in that statement 
are generally parallel to the base on which 
the package rests as it is designed to be 
displayed. 

(4) For purposes of paragraph (3) (A) (il) 
of this subsection, the term “random pack- 
age” means a package which is one of a lot, 
shipment, or delivery of packages of the same 
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consumer commodity with varying weights, 
that is, packages with no fixed weight 
pattern. 

(b) No person subject to the prohibition 
contained in section 3 shall distribute or 
cause to be distributed in commerce any 
packaged consumer commodity if any quali- 
fying words or phrases appear in conjunction 
with the separate statement of the net quan- 
tity of contents required by subsection (a), 
but nothing in this subsection or in para- 
graph (2) of subsection (a) shall prohibit 
supplemental statements, at other places on 
the package, describing in nondeceptive 
terms the net quantity of contents: Provided, 
That such supplemental statements of net 
quantity of contents shall not include any 
term qualifying a unit of weight, measure, or 
count that tends to exaggerate the amount 
of the commodity contained in the package. 


ADDITIONAL REGULATIONS 


Sec. 5. (a) The authority to promulgate 
regulations under this Act is vested in (A) 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare (referred to hereinafter as the “Secre- 
tary”) with respect to any consumer com- 
modity which is a food, drug device, or 
cosmetic, as each such term is defined by sec- 
tion 201 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 US.C. 321); and (B) the 
Federal Trade Commission (referred to here- 
inafter as the “Commission”) with respect 
to any other consumer commodity. 

(b) If the promulgating authority spec- 
ified in this section finds that, because of 
the nature, form, or quantity of a particular 
consumer commodity; or for other good and 
sufficient reasons, full compliance with all 
the requirements otherwise applicable under 
section 4 of this Act is impracticable or is 
not necessary for the adequate protection of 
consumers, the Secretary or the Commission 
(whichever the case may be) shall promul- 
gate regulations exempting such commodity 
from those requirements to the extent and 
under such conditions as the promulgating 
authority determines to be consistent with 
section 2 of this Act. 

(c) Whenever the promulgating authority 
determines that regulations containing pro- 
hibitions or requirements other than those 
prescribed by section 4 are necessary to pre- 
vent the deception of consumers or to fa- 
cilitate value comparisons as to any con- 
sumer commodity, such authority shall 
promulgate with respect to that commodity 
regulations effective to— 

(1) establish and define standards for 
characterization of the size of a package en- 
closing any consumer commodity, which may 
be used to supplement the label statement 
of net quantity of contents of packages con- 
taining such commodity, but this paragraph 
shall not be construed as authorizing any 
limitation on the size, shape, weight, dimen- 
sions, or number of packages which may be 
used to enclose any commodity; 

(2) require, on the label of any package 
of a consumer commodity which bears a rep- 
resentation as to the number of servings of 
such commodity contained In such pack- 
age, a statement of the net quantity (in 
terms of weight, measure, or numerical 
count) of each such serving; 

(3) regulate the placement upon any 
package containing any commodity, or upon 
any label affixed to such commodity, of any 
printed matter stating or representing by 
implication that such commodity is offered 
for retail sale at a price lower than the 
ordinary and customary retail sale price or 
that a retail sale price advantage is accorded 
to purchasers thereof by reason of the size 
of that package or the quantity of its con- 
tents; 

(4) require that the label on each package 
of a consumer commodity (other than one 
which is a food within the meaning of sec- 
tion 201(f) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act) bear (A) the common or 
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usual name of such consumer commodity, if 
any, and (B) in case such consumer com- 
modity consists of two or more ingredients, 
the common or usual name of each such in- 
gredient listed in order of decreasing pre- 
dominance, but nothing in this paragraph 
shall be deemed to require that any trade 
secret be divulged; or 

Prevent the nonfunctional-slack-fill of 
packages containing consumer commodities. 
For purposes of paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section, a package shall be deemed to be non- 
functionally slack-filled if it is filled to sub- 
stantially less than its capacity for reasons 
other than (A) protection of the contents of 
such package or (B) the requirements of 
machines used for enclosing the contents in 
such package. 

(d) Whenever the Secretary of Commerce 
determines that there is undue proliferation 
of the weights, measures, or quantities in 
which any consumer commodity or reason- 
ably comparable consumer commodities are 
being distributed in packages for sale at re- 
tail and such undue proliferation impairs the 
reasonable ability of consumers to make 
value comparisons with respect to such con- 
sumer commodity or commodities, he shall 
request manufacturers, packers, and distrib- 
utors of the commodity or commodities to 
participate in the development of a voluntary 
product standard for such commodity or 
commodities under the procedures for the 
development of voluntary products stand- 
ards established by the Secretary pursuant 
to section 2 of the Act of March 3, 1901 
(31 Stat. 1449, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 272). 
Such procedures shall provide adequate 
manufacturer, packer, distributor, and con- 
sumer representation. 

(e) If (1) after one year after the date on 
which the Secretary of Commerce first makes 
the request of manufacturers, packers, and 
distributors to participate in the develop- 
ment of a voluntary product standard as 
provided in subsection (d) of this section, 
he determines that such a standard will not 
be published pursuant to the provisions of 
such subsection (d), or (2) if such a stand- 
ard is published and the Secretary of Com- 
merce determines that it has not been ob- 
served, he shall promptly report such deter- 
mination to the Congress with a statement of 
the efforts that have been made under the 
yoluntary standards program and his recom- 
mendation as to whether Congress should 
enact. legislation providing regulatory au- 
thority to deal with the situation in question. 


PROCEDURE FOR PROMULGATION OF REGULATIONS 


Sec. 6. (a) Regulations promulgated by 
the Secretary under section 4 or section 5 
of this Act shall be promulgated, and shall 
be subject to judicial review, pursuant to the 
provisions of subsections (e), (f), and (g) of 
section 701 of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 371 (e), (f), and 
(g)). Hearings authorized or required for 
the promulgation of any such regulations by 
the Secretary shall be conducted by the 
Secretary or by such officer or employee of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare as he may designate for that purpose. 

(b) Regulations promulgated by the 
Commission under section 4 or section 5 of 
this Act shall be promulgated, and shall be 
subject to judicial review, by proceedings 
taken in conformity with the provisions of 
subsections (e), (f), and (g) of section 701 
of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 371 (e), (f), and (g)) in the same 
manner, and with the same effect, as if such 
proceedings were taken by the Secretary pur- 
suant to subsection (a) of this section. 
Hearings authorized or required for the 
promulgation of any such regulations by the 
Commission shall be conducted by the Com- 
mission or by such officer or employee of the 
Commission as the Commission may desig- 
nate for that purpose. 
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(c) In carrying into effect the provisions 
of this Act, the Secretary and the Commis- 
sion are authorized to cooperate with any 
department or agency of the United States, 
with any State, Commonwealth, or possession 
of the United States, and with any depart- 
ment, agency, or political subdivision of any 
such State, Commonwealth or possession. 

(d) No regulation adopted under this Act 
shall preclude the continued use of return- 
able or reusable glass containers for bever- 
ages in inventory or with the trade as of the 
effective date of this Act, nor shall any reg- 
ulation under this Act preclude the orderly 
disposal of packages in inventory or with the 
trade as of the effective date of such regula- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Sec. 7. (a) Any consumer commodity which 
is a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, as each 
such term is defined by section 201 of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 
U.S.C. 321), and which is introduced or 
delivered for introduction into commerce in 
violation of any of the provisioris of this Act, 
or the regulations issued pursuant to this 
Act, shall be deemed to be misbranded within 
the meaning of chapter III of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, but the pro- 
visions of section 303 of that Act (21 U.S.C. 
333) shall have no application to any viola- 
tion of section 3 of this Act. 

(b) Any violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act, or the regulations issued pur- 
suant to this Act, with respect to any con- 
sumer commodity which is not a food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic, shall constitute an un- 
fair or deceptive act or practice in commerce 
in violation of section 5(a) of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and shall be subject 
to enforcement under section 5(b) of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act. 

(c) In the case of any imports into the 
United States of any consumer commodity 
covered by this Act, the provisions of sections 
4 and 5 of this Act shall be enforced by the 
Secretary of the Treasury pursuant to sec- 
tion 801 (a) and (b) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C, 381). 


REPORTS TO THE CONGRESS 


Sec. 8. Each officer or agency required or 
authorized by this Act to promulgate regula- 
tions for the packaging or labeling of any 
consumer commodity, or to participate in the 
development of voluntary product standards 
with respect to any consumer commodity un- 
der procedures referred to in section 5(d) of 
this Act, shall transmit to the Congress in 
January of each year a report containing a 
full and complete description of the activities 
of that officer or agency for the administra- 
tion and enforcement of this Act during the 
preceding fiscal year. 

COOPERATION WITH STATE AUTHORITIES 

Sec. 9. (a) A copy of each regulation pro- 
mulgated under this Act shall be transmitted 
promptly to the Secretary of Commerce, who 
shall (1) transmit copies thereof to all ap- 
propriate State officers and agencies, and (2) 
furnish to such State officers and agencies 
information and assistance to promote to the 
greatest practicable extent uniformity in 
State and Federal regulation of the labeling 
of consumer commodities. 

(b) Nothing contained in this section shall 
be construed to impair or otherwise interfere 
with any program carried into effect by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under other provisions of law in cooperation 
with State governments or agencies, instru- 
mentalities, or political subdivisions thereof. 

DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 10. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term “consumer commodity”, ex- 
cept as otherwise specifically provided by this 
subsection, means any food, drug, device, or 
cosmetic (as those terms are defined by the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act), and 
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any other article, product, or commodity of 
any kind or class which is customarily pro- 
duced or distributed for sale through retail 
sales agencies or instrumentalities for con- 
sumption by individuals, or use by individ- 
uals for purposes of personal care or in the 
performance of services ordinarily rendered 
within the household, and which usually is 
consumed or expended in the course of such 
consumption or use. Such term does not 
include— 

(1) any meat or meat product, poultry or 
steed product, or tobacco or tobacco prod- 
uct; 

(2) any commodity subject to packaging 
or labeling requirements imposed by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture pursuant to the Federal 
Insecticide, Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act, 
or the provisions of the eighth paragraph un- 
der the heading “Bureau of Animal Industry” 
of the Act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 832-833; 
21 U.S.C, 151-157), commonly known as the 
Virus-Serum-Toxin Act; 

(3) any drug subject to the provisions of 
section 503(b) (1) or 506 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act (21 U.S.C. 353(b) (1) 
and 356); 

(4) any beverage subject to or complying 
with packaging or labeling requirements im- 
posed under the Federal Alcohol Administra- 
tion Act (27 U.S.C. 201 et seq.); or 

(5) any commodity subject to the provi- 
1 7 of the Federal Seed Act (7 U.S.C. 1551- 

0). 

(b) The term “package” means any con- 
tainer or wrapping in which any consumer 
commodity is enclosed for use in the deliv- 
ery or display of that consumer commodity 
to retail purchasers, but does not include— 

(1) shipping containers or wrappings 
used solely for the transportation of any 
consumer commodity in bulk or in quantity 
to manufacturers, packers, or processors, or 
to wholesale or retail distributors thereof; 

(2) shipping containers or outer wrap- 
pings used by retailers to ship or deliver any 
commodity to retail customers if such con- 
tainers and wrappings bear no printed mat- 
ter pertaining to any particular commodity; 
or 


(3) containers subject to the provisions of 
the Act of August 3, 1912 (87 Stat. 250, as 
amended; 15 U.S.C. 231-233), the Act of 
March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1186, as amended; 
15 U.S.C. 234-236), the Act of August 31, 
1916 (89 Stat. 673, as amended; 15 U.S.C, 
251-256), or the Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat, 
685, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 257-2571) 

(c) The term “label” means any written, 
printed, or graphic matter affixed to any 
consumer commodity or affixed to or appear- 
ing upon a package containing any consumer 
commodity. 

(d) The term “person” includes any firm, 
corporation, or association. 

(e) The term “commerce” means (1) com- 
merce between any State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
or any territory or possession of the United 
States, and any place outside thereof, and 
(2) commerce within the District of Colum- 
bia or within any territory or possession of 
the United States not organized with a leg- 
islative body, but shall not include exports to 
foreign countries. 

(f) The term “principal display panel” 
means that part of a label that is most like- 
ly to be displayed, presented, shown, or ex- 
amined under normal and customary condi- 
tions of display for retail sale. 


SAVING PROVISION 

Sec. 11. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall be construed to repeal, invalidate, or 
supersede— 

(a) the Federal Trade Commission Act or 
any statute defined therein as an antitrust 
Act; 

(b) the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act; or 
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(c) the Federal Hazardous Substances 

Labeling Act. 
EFFECT UPON STATE LAW 

Src. 12, It is hereby declared that it is the 
express intent of Congress to supersede any 
and all laws of the States or political sub- 
divisions thereof insofar as they may now or 
hereafter provide for the labeling of the net 
quantity of contents of the package of any 
consumer commodity covered by this Act 
which are less stringent than or require in- 
formation different from the requirements of 
section 4 of this Act or regulations promul- 
gated pursuant thereto. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 18. This Act shall take effect on July 1, 
1967: Provided, That the Secretary (with re- 
spect to any consumer commodity which is 
a food, drug, device, or cosmetic, as those 
terms are defined by the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act), and the Commission 
(with respect to any other consumer com- 
modity) may by regulation postpone, for an 
additional twelve-month period, the effective 
date of this Act with respect to any class or 
type of consumer commodity on the basis of 
a finding that such a postponement would be 
in the public interest. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. , 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
0 Virginia is recognized for 20 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 15440 is 
labeled the “fair packaging and labeling 
bill,” but I would call it the housewives’ 
bill or a bill for housewives because it 
was made for them. If they had con- 
trolled the fate of this bill, I am sure it 
would be about 10 times as strong as it 
is, But in its present form I think it is 
a good bill, and deserves the considera- 
tion and vote of every Member of the 
House. 

This bill was reported from the com- 
mittee without a dissenting vote. This 
circumstance may come as a surprise to 
many Members of the House, since many 
of you may have received communica- 
tions in opposition to this legislation. 
This opposition was based on some provi- 
sions which were contained in the bill as 
it was originally introduced. These pro- 
visions have been eliminated. 

Our committee held 18 days of hear- 
ings on the legislation reported. The leg- 
islation accomplishes the twin objectives 
of protecting the American consumer 
without hurting American industry. 

Stated in simple terms, this bill recog- 
nizes that consumers need facts to get 
the most for their money. As written, 
this bill will give consumers the facts 
about the packages they buy. And it will 
do so without impairing in any way the 
smooth functioning of American indus- 
try. 

In one sense, H.R. 15440 is in a long 
tradition of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress. Like the Fur Products Labeling 
Act, the Flammable Fabrics Act, the Tex- 
tile Fiber Products Identification Act, 
this bill improves the information avail- 
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able through labeling. In another sense, 
however, this bill is historic. For it rec- 
ognizes that Government has a role in 
making value comparisons easier for the 
consumer. 

Such ability to compare prices is nec- 
essary at all times. 

But it is especially helpful today at a 
time when every weapon must be em- 
ployed to combat inflationary pressures. 

This bill is one such weapon. It is 
needed now. 

The choice available to the American 
shopper has never been greater: more 
than 8,000 commodities today line the 
supermarket shelves. The variety and 
quality of today’s products are a credit 
to industry in our system of free enter- 
prise. 

Progress and innovation have been 
enormous and beneficial to all. The 
creation of such a great choice of com- 
peting products, however, has brought 
with it widespread confusion. This con- 
fusion arises from the shopper’s inability 
to determine from labels of packages 
exactly what they are buying and how 
much they are paying for one product as 
compared to a similar product. 

Testimony over the past 5 years has 
shown that this confusion of American 
consumers is primarily due to a lack of 
uniformity in the myriad of labels used 
to provide information. The market- 
place, in its dramatic growth in making 
more and more products available to the 
consumer, has become a complex place 
of business where it is no easy task for a 
housewife to do her weekly shopping and 
to get the most for her money. 

Existing laws are inadequate to meet 
the problem, The very few provisions 
under present law concerning pack- 
aging and labeling do not begin to ac- 
complish the purposes of H.R. 15540. 
Moreover, these few provisions under 
present law must be enforced on a case- 
by-case basis. In view of the vast num- 
ber of commodities on supermarket 
shelves today, a case-by-case procedure 
is totally ineffective. Therefore, exist- 
ing law not only falls short of the pur- 
poses of H.R. 15440 but it is procedurally 
impracticable. 

The bill contains two types of provi- 
sions. First, mandatory provisions and, 
second, discretionary provisions. The 
mandatory provisions direct the HEW 
and FTC to promulgate regulations to 
assure that package labels disclose the 
identity of the product and the manu- 
facturer; that they bear a separate 
statement of the net quantities of con- 
tent located on the prinicipal display 
panel; that this statement be in letters or 
numerals which bear a proper relation- 
ship to the size of the area of such panel; 
and that the statement of quantity be 
expressed both in ounces and in the 
largest full unit of quarts, pints, and 
pounds, with any remainder in terms of 
ounces or fractions of the whole unit. 

The discretionary provisions authorize 
the HEW and the FTC to make regula- 
tions to prohibit nonfunctional slackfill 
of any packages, to define such descrip- 
tive terms as “small,” “medium,” and 
“large,” and to require that any state- 
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ment with regard to “servings” be ac- 
companied by a statement setting forth 
the net quantity in terms of weight, 
measure, or numerical count. 

These agencies may also regulate such 
promotions as cents-off“ or “economy 
size,” and may require that ingredients 
be listed in the order of decreasing pre- 
dominance without divulging trade 
secrets. 

Finally, the Secretary of Commerce is 
authorized to call upon manufacturers 
of consumer commodities to develop vol- 
untary product standards and to report 
to the Congress if no such standards 
have been worked out in compliance with 
his request. 

This provision, calling for purely vol- 
untary effort, replaces earlier provisions 
authorizing the FTC and HEW to estab- 
lish binding standards of weights and 
measures. 

In 1926, the Department of Commerce 
began working with industry to establish 
voluntary product. standards for the 
benefit of producers, distributors, and 
consumers alike. Since that time about 
500 standards have been published. 
Under the voluntary product standards 
program of the Department of Com- 
merce a standard review committee is 
set up for each commodity standard, 
composed of qualified representatives of 
producers, distributors, and consumers 
or users. 

After a review of a proposed standard 
the committee, upon three-fourths vote 
of all of its members, may recommend 
acceptance, The proposed standard is 
then distributed to additional producers, 
distributors, users, consumers, appropri- 
ate testing laboratories, and interested 
State and Federal agencies, and to any 
others upon request. 

If there is a consensus that the recom- 
mended standard be adopted, it is then 
published as a product standard by the 
Department. 

There is also provision for continuing 
review and for revision or amendment of 
any standard if “the standard or any part 
of it is being used to mislead consumers 
or is found to be against the best interest 
of consumers.” 

H.R. 15440 expressly provides for util- 
ization of this successful, well-established 
program. It is the responsibility under 
this bill for the Secretary of Commerce 
to determine when a proliferation of 
weights and quantities impairs the con- 
sumers’ ability to make a value compari- 
son. Upon such a finding, the Secretary 
would request industry to seek, through 
the voluntary procedure, a standard to 
eliminate superfluous weights and quan- 
tities 

If after 1 year industry fails to obtain 
agreement on a standard, or if the Sec- 
retary finds that a voluntary standard is 
not being observed, he is directed to re- 
port to Congress with legislative recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Congress con- 
sidered legislation to provide more ade- 
quate information for investors with 
regard to securities and to establish for 
that purpose a Securities and Exchange 
Commission, many Members argued that 
such legislation was not needed. 
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Today, many voices are raised against 
the fair packaging and labeling legisla- 
tion and the same argument is being 
made that this legislation is not needed. 
This argument has no more validity here 
than it had in years gone by with regard 
to the Securities and Exchange Act, and 
I predict that a few years from now the 
fair packaging and labeling legislation 
will be considered as indispensable to 
fair marketing of consumer products as 
the securities legislation is considered to- 
day with regard to marketing of securi- 
ties. 

The committee has strengthened the 
provisions of the Senate bill in several 
respects. In one respect, however, the 
Senate bill provided regulatory authority 
to prevent proliferation of weights and 
measures in which consumer goods are 
packaged. My personal preference 
would have been for retaining such regu- 
latory authority. Our committee, how- 
ever, in exercising its judgment deter- 
mined to eliminate that authority and 
to provide that the industry should be 
given a chance to adopt measures which 
would reduce the present proliferation of 
weights and measures in packages. 

It is my sincere hope that the industry 
will undertake this important task. If 
industry does not live up to our expecta- 
tions, then it will remain for the Con- 
gress to act and to give appropriate au- 
thority to the regulatory agencies to ac- 
complish this task. 

Our committee worked hard on this 
legislation. We had longer hearings than 
we ever had on any bill referred to our 
committee. 

After having worked day in and day 
out on important legislation, often far 
into the night, it is no surprise that tem- 
pers wore thin, especially when many 
Members felt that they should be back 
home campaigning instead of remaining 
here in Washington. Under these diffi- 
cult circumstances it is all the more 
gratifying that our committee managed 
to report this highly controversial and 
emotional legislation without a dissent- 
ing vote, and I want to take this occa- 
sion to express to the Members my great 
appreciation for their patience and for- 
bearance, and thank them for a job well 
done. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have emphasized be- 
fore, this legislation was reported by our 
committee without a dissenting vote, and 
I trust that the House will support the 
unanimous judgment of the committee. 

Although I speak as author of this bill 
before us, I cannot fail to note that 41 
of my distinguished colleagues have in- 
troduced similar legislation. Thus the 
sense of my committee is clear, the sense 
of many of my colleagues is clear—and 
certainly the sense of the Nation’s con- 
sumers is also clear: All want this bill. 
Consumers have spoken out for this leg- 
islation for years. Now is the time for 
us to give them their bill. 

As I said at the beginning, I want to 
call it the housewives of America bill 
and I repeat my contention that if they 
were writing the bill, they would have 
made it a much stronger bill. _Neverthe- 
less, I believe it is a good bill and one 
that deserves the consideration and the 
support of every Member of the House. 
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There follows an exchange of corre- 
spondence between myself and the Na- 
tional LP-Gas Association: 


NATIONAL LP-Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., July 8, 1966. 

Hon, HARLEY STAGGERS, 

Chairman, House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, House Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STAGGERS: The National 
LP-Gas Association is concerned with S. 985, 
H.R. 15440 and similar bills relating to the 
packaging or labeling of consumer commodi- 
ties, because of possible unintentional cov- 
erage over the refillable ICC cylinders, or 
containers, used by this industry in supply- 
ing liquefied petroleum gas, We understand 
that your Committee will soon conduct hear- 
ings on this legislation and we will appreci- 
ate an opportunity to appear before the 
Committee for clarification of the unneces- 
sary problem presented to this industry. 

This association speaks for the liquefied 
petroleum gas industry. It is the industry's 
national association composed of manufac- 
turers of the product, equipment and appli- 
ances, and distributors and dealers deliver- 
ing this commodity to retail purchasers, Its 
over 3600 members, represent 85% of the 
business and include 39 affiliated state asso- 
ciations. Liquefied petroleum gas (LP-gas) 
is a fuel principally used for household and 
agricultural purposes in such applications 
as cooking, water heating, household heat- 
ing, etc. It is commonly known as bottled 
gas, butane, propane and by a variety of 
trade names. 

The pending legislation employs such all- 
inclusive language in the definitions so that 
while we believe coverage is not intended, 
the legislation in present form could be 
interpreted to cover steel containers used by 
this industry in delivering LP-gas. In ex- 
planation of this situation, LP-gas is dis- 
tributed and sold in several ways by bulk 
tank truck, or through a package“ steel 
cylinder or container delivery. When de- 
livered in this container to the consumer's 
premises, the actual sale may be of the prod- 
uct in the refillable container, or by sub- 
sequent metering of this product as it leaves 
the container. In this latter circumstance 
there is no “sale” in the “package” but there 
is “distribution” and “delivery” the terms 
employed in the legislation. Again, these 
containers are used interchangeably for a 
variety of usages, including commercial and 
industrial applications. Consequently, la- 
beling of the container will serve no useful 
purpose, but create a confusing and unneces- 
sary and costly handling burden on govern- 
ment and industry alike. 

Further, these containers are constructed 
and labeled in accordance with ICC regula- 
tions, that include the name of the contents, 
other descriptive language, and precaution- 
ary information. Additional labeling would 
detract from this essential data. 

The definitions of the terms “consumer 
commodity” and “package” in the legislation 
may be broad enough to include this con- 
tainer. Again, the description of our com- 
modity, or its container, will not fall within 
the language of the exclusions specified un- 
der these definitions. We, therefore, respect- 
fully request that any unintentional cover- 
age over ICC containers used for liquefied 
petroleum gas distribution be prevented and 
the legislation clarified by either (1) placing 
among the exclusions under the definition of 
“consumer commodity” “( ) any com- 
modity for use as a fuel”, or (2) placing 
among the exclusions under the definition of 
“package” ( ) containers subject to the 
provisions of the Act of September 6, 1960 
(62 Stat. 738, 74 Stat. 808; 18 U.S.C, 834): 

We, therefore, ask Committee considera- 
tion of this problem, urge clarification to 
eliminate coverage over liquefied petroleum 
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gas or liquefied petroleum gas containers, and 
request time to present this problem to the 
Committee in greater detail as may be neces- 
sary. 
Respectfully yours, 
ARTHUR C. KREUTZER. 


JULY 13, 1966. 
Mr. ARTHUR C. KREUTZER, 
Executive Vice President, 
National LP-Gas Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear MR. KREUTZER: This is in reply to your 
letter of July 8, 1966 with regard to S. 985, 
H.R. 15440, and similar bills. 

It is my understanding that Senator Mac- 
NUSON in the course of the Senate floor de- 
bate indicated that it was the intention 
of the Committee to exempt refillable ICC 
cylinders used for liquefied petroleum gas 
from the provisions of S. 985. 

In writing to you it is my purpose to ad- 
vise you that I am of the opinion that H.R. 
15440 and similar bills should not be ap- 
plicable to such cylinders and it is my pur- 
pose to clarify this in the legislative history 
of this legislation, It would be my purpose 
to place your letter and my reply in the hear- 
ing record on this legislation. 

If you believe that in addition to this ex- 
change of correspondence you should desire 
to testify before the Committee, Mr. W. E. 
Williamson, Clerk of the Committee, will be 
glad to arrange for a suitable time. 

Sincerely yours, 
HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 
Chairman, Member of Congress. 


NATIONAL LP-Gas ASSOCIATION, 
Chicago, Ill., July 18, 1966. 

Hon. HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, House of Representa- 
tives, Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Sraccers: Thank you 
for your July 13 letter clarifying the intent 
of H.R. 15440 and also for bringing to our 
attention the statement by Senator Mac- 
NUSON in the Senate floor debate with refer- 
ence to S. 985. The statement by Senator 
MAGNUSON Clarifies to a most substantial de- 
gree the intent of S. 985 in stating that the 
bill is not intended to cover “bottled gas 
for heating or cooking purposes.” However, 
in referring to the named usages, this state- 
ment of intent or clarification, through being 
so specific, may be construed as providing for 
coverage in other household usage areas. 
For example, bottled gas is also used in sup- 
plying the fuel for refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning. 

With this in mind, we recommend that the 
clarifying statement indicate that the intent 
is not to cover bottled gas for fuel purposes. 
We believe that the more inclusive term will 
more fully cover the intent without detract- 
ing from other bill objectives. Clarification 
in the legislative history as suggested in your 
letter will be appreciated and will eliminate 
the necessity for an appearance before the 
Committee. If there is any unanswered 
question concerning the need for a broader 
clarifying statement, our Washington Office 
Manager, Moylan E. Brown, 1750 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave. N.W., will be available to discuss 
this with members of your staff. 

Thank you again for your courtesy. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR C. KREUTZER. 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. NELSEN. I think it should be 
made clear as to some of the provisions 
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of the bill, since the gentleman implied 
that the housewives would have wanted 
a tougher bill, yet the gentleman in his 
remarks has indicated that this is a 
good bill which helps the housewife but 
does not hurt industry. In your judg- 
ment did the bill hurt industry in its 
original form, because I think we would 
like to know that, whether the chairman 
of the committee is in complete agree- 
ment that the bill is a good bill in the 
original instance. 

Mr. STAGGERS. As the gentleman 
from Minnesota knows, of all the wit- 
nesses who testified, and I believe there 
were about 40 of them, the great pre- 
dominance of those witnesses were from 
industry and they said that one provi- 
sion would make their costs go up and 
that then they would have to increase 
the price to the consumers of the Nation. 

I do not believe that that these state- 
ments were ever proved conclusively. I 
do not believe that that actually would 
have been the case. But those provi- 
sions were removed from the bill so that 
those objections no longer apply. 

Mr. NELSEN. I would like to make 
one further comment and perhaps the 
chairman would have a comment to 
make relative to it. With reference to 
the provision on labeling, you will recall 
that one amendment made some provi- 
sion in the event that if a State law was 
more stringent than the Federal require- 
ments, the State law would apply. In 
my judgment the Federal regulations 
should be adequate. If we do put this 
provision in, if this amendment remains 
in the bill, the act, in my judgment, 
would provide an open door for the pro- 
liferation of labeling which could con- 
ceivably be a tremendous handicap and a 
tremendous problem in the processing of 
a food product, because you might well 
wind up with 50 labels instead of just 
1 or 2 or 3 labels. 

The Senate bill, as I recall, did not 
have this provision in it and the House 
bill does have it. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I agree with the 
gentleman. If the gentleman will recall 
at the time it was brought up, I said it 
might cause a great deal of confusion 
along that line. But I also might remind 
the gentleman at this time that the com- 
mittee made an agreement that we would 
stand by the bill as it came out of the 
committee. 

We might be able in some way to 
work this out. I do not know. I hope 
that there will be no conference. I hope 
that the Senate will adopt our bill the 
way itis. But if there should be a con- 
ference, it is a simple amendment and 
it might be worked out. I just do not 
know. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. Do I understand from the 
colloquy that has just taken place that 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee is telling us the position of the 
House is a very strong position and if 
we do have to resort to a conference with 
the other body that we will not recede 
from our position so far as the unani- 
mous action of the committee is con- 
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cerned? And especially so far as the 
leader sales are concerned and the 3- 
cents-off sales or the type of labeling or 
excessive labeling is concerned? 

We all know that this session is draw- 
ing to a close. I think if the House 
maintains its position, we would be in a 
very strong position if we do have to go 
to conference if we will just stand firm. 
I would appreciate the gentleman’s fur- 
ther confirmation of our position. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to as- 
sure the gentleman from Missouri that 
it will be the intention of those who 
would be on the conference to stand fast, 
especially with reference to the major 
provisions of this bill. I would say—and 
I repeat—that it would be the intention 
of those on the conference committee to 
stand fast on what the House of Repre- 
sentatives did. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s statement. 

I want to say that this bill as it comes 
out of the committee and as amended 
appears to me to certainly be reasonable 
legislation. Most of the compulsory 
features have been very wisely taken out 
after extensive testimony. But I would 
also like to point out that there are at 
least four other bills coming up under 
suspensions of the rules today dealing 
with labeling and/or fair practices or 
protection of or for the good of the peo- 
ple, most of which comes from the com- 
mittee of the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia and certainly most 
of which is getting right down to the nub 
of control of people’s personal affairs 
and representation whether it be in gro- 
cery store goods, or whether it be in drug 
goods, or children’s toys, or whatever it 
might be. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in line with 
what the gentleman from Missouri was 
talking about a moment ago, I wish to 
point out that I just came from Texas, 
where I talked to my constituents. The 
housewives there are up in arms about 
the prices of commodities in the stores. 
I would urge the gentleman from West 
Virginia in the conference to be sure 
that none of these provisions will in- 
crease the prices of these commodities 
when we write this bill. 

Mr. STAGGERS. We are hopeful that 
it will decrease prices on a lot of items 
and. in addition, that it will remove a 
great deal of confusion from the mar- 
ketplace. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri. 

WE CAN VOICE A MILD CHEER 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
all due respects to the members of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who have recommended this 
bill for House consideration and passage, 
there is so little in the bill which does 
anything of any great importance that 
opposition to it, in my opinion, is tilting 
at windmills. 
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My complaint is that it does so little, 
not that it goes too far. Naturally, I 
will vote for it, but I can hardly say that 
it gives me any strong feeling of striking 
a blow for the consumer. 

It will be of some help to consumers in 
the supermarkets in making some 
choices as between competing products, 
or between different quantities of the 
same product. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act al- 
ready provides that products under that 
act must conform to requirements gen- 
erally similar to those laid out in this 
bill. The only difference of any real 
significance is that the courts have held 
the language of the present law to be 
somewhat vague. I proposed a simple 
amendment to the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act 5 years ago—as a minor section 
of H.R. 1235, my omnibus bill to rewrite 
that entire statute. 

So what we have here, as far as foods, 
drugs, and cosmetics are concerned, is a 
restating of the present law to assure 
greater authority to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to do 
what the Congress thought it gave the 
Government the right to do 28 years ago. 
Section 2 of H.R. 1235, as introduced in 
each of the last three Congresses, would 
also have taken care of that matter. 
The key provision is the authority to 
ane regulations to carry out existing 

W. 

PRESENT LAW SOUNDS TOUGH, 
COURT TESTS 

Let those who speak in opposition to 
the bill as some nefarious plot to give 
the Government dictatorial powers over 
packaging go back and read the labeling 
requirements of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act of 1938, and they will find 
that this bill by and large merely restates 
and clarifies some of that same authority. 
The present law sounds tough, but the 
courts have shot some holes in that au- 
thority on reasoning that I consider 
rather frivolous, as if the English lan- 
guage does not mean what it says. 

We do need additional powers to cope 
with the problem of deceptive packaging 
and inconspicuous, hard-to-read, or 
hard-to-find labeling information, as 
H.R. 1235 has been proposing for the 
past 5 or 6 years, and as this bill pro- 
vides. This bill will also help housewives 
to cope with the misleading claims on the 
number of servings in a box or can, and 
the fraud of the phony “cents off” deals 
where the storekeeper marks up the 
regular price to equal the amount of the 
alleged savings, and the consumer ends 
up paying the same price he would nor- 
mally pay for a product which claims to 
be a bargain but is not. 

TEN SERVINGS? TWELVE? FOURTEEN? A CASE 
IN POINT 

In connection with the claims on serv- 
ings in a package, I would like to cite two 
items that were sent to me by a St. Louis 
housewife. This letter arrived just this 
morning in fact. She said that this is 
what “drives us crazy,” She sent me 
the fronts of two packages of instant 
mashed potatoes. They are put out by 
the same firm, North Pacific Canners 
and Packers, Inc., of Portland, Oreg. 
The labels on both packages show that 
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the contents equal 3 to 4 pounds of un- 
peeled Idaho potatoes. Both packages 
state that they contain 61⁄2 ounces net 
weight. One package promises 10 serv- 
ings for 19 cents; the other package 
promises 12 to 14 servings for 29 cents. 

The housewife said, “This is most in- 
consistent and should not be allowed.” 
This is one problem the bill before us 
will help solve. 

But I say this bill should have gone a 
great deal further than it has, to give the 
housewife and the consumer the infor- 
mation she needs on packages in order 
to do her purchasing intelligently. 

The bill is no breakthrough of any 
importance to justify the kind of attacks 
which has been made against it. I can- 
not see how it would inconvenience any 
reputable businessman who wants to in- 
form, not confuse, his customers. 

OTHER PIECE-MEAL APPROACHES TO FOOD, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 

Today we are to consider, under the 
same shortcut, no-amendment proce- 
dure reserved for this bill, two other 
measures amending the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. So, once again, as in pre- 
vious Congresses, we are making changes 
in this important law in unrelated bits 
and pieces. I am deeply disappointed 
that the tremendous amount of work on 
the part of the committee which went 
into these three separate and unrelated 
measures could not have been devoted 
instead to a comprehensive overhaul of 
the entire act, which is full of serious 
loopholes threatening the health and 
safety of the American people. 

This is an old refrain of mine, I am 
afraid, but I am wondering when the 
legislative strategists of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare will 
finally wake up to the fact that the bits- 
and-pieces approach, which they have 
fostered and encouraged over the years 
in preference to a frontal attack on all 
of the many loopholes in our basic con- 
sumer statute, is reaping a harvest of 
inadequate legislation which promises 
consumers much and gives little. 

As one who has been fighting this 
battle for the consumer through seven 
Congresses—14 years—I sometimes won- 
der whether the Department considers 
its true friends to be its enemies. The 
degree of assistance and support and co- 
operation the Department has given me 
on H.R. 1235 is somewhere around zero. 
Yet my bill does not call for a single 
thing—or for very little—that every 
Secretary of that Department as far 
back as Secretaries Folsom and Flem- 
ming has not at some time or another 
asked for or indicated a need for. 

THE HOUSEWIFE’S JUNGLE SAFARI 

To my friends in the consumer move- 
ment who join me in support for this 
bill as far as it hesitantly goes, I say 
let us take what little we are getting 
here, but not consider it any great vic- 
tory for consumer protection, despite the 
crocodile tears and cries of anguish from 
the food industry and others which 
seem to feel that when the housewife 
goes to the supermarket, what she is 
looking for is the excitement of a jungle 
safari. 
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It is a safari into a jungle all right— 
of deliberately confusing sizes, shapes, 
and net weights so that she cannot tell 
the better buy between two sizes of the 
same product made by the same manu- 
facturer. Housewives are themselves to 
blame for much of the confusion—by 
putting up with it. But that does not 
make it economically moral. I will vote 
for this bill, and if it passes we can all 
voice a very mild cheer—for very little. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, fair packaging and 
fair labeling of consumer products 
for the protection of all of us as buy- 
ers and users of the myriad prod- 
ucts created and offered by our economic 
system sounds like a reasonable and 
necessary goal. And so itis. The propo- 
nents of this legislation, however, would 
leave the impression from the title of 
the bill alone and from their testimony 
that this is a new concept. 

One might at first believe that up to 
this time nothing has been done to curb 
slick or deceptive practices in the mar- 
ketplace. One might think that the Fed- 
eral Government has been required to 
stand by helpless while such practices ran 
rampant. One might think that a bill 
such as H.R. 15440 is long overdue. But 
one would quickly change his mind when 
he examines the facts of the case and 
particularly when he listened to the ad- 
ministration witnesses sent to the Con- 
gress to justify this legislation. We find 
that the Federal Trade Commission has 
a very broad charter under its enabling 
act to ferret out and stop practices which 
amount to unfair methods of competi- 
tion and unfair acts or practices in com- 
merce. The Chairman of the Commis- 
sion described this authority as, “as 
broad as your imagination.” 

The Food and Drug Administration 
has wide authority to set out specific re- 
quirements for packaging and labeling 
of consumer goods. For example, a wit- 
ness before the committee testified that 
section 401 of the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metics Act authorizes the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, when 
he finds that it will promote honesty and 
fair dealing in the interest of consumers, 
to promulgate regulations establishing, 
among other things, standards of fill of 
containers for foodstuffs. 

Section 5 would have granted broad 
authority to the agencies concerned to 
promulgate regulations standardizing 
packages and the weights that might be 
placed therein. The proponents of this 
so-called Labeling and Packaging Act 
contended that the inability to make 
quick and easy price comparisons cost 
the housewife money. 

In addition, it became clear that no 
study had ever been made by the pro- 
ponents of this legislation to see whether 
or not the standardization of packages 
might not cost the consumer far more 
than present practices. In all of the 
propaganda used to push this bill along, 
it was never suggested to consumers that 
the solutions proposed might be more 
costly and consequently less attractive 
than what we have right now. 

Witnesses for the bill as originally 
written freely admitted that its real pur- 
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pose was to make it easier to compare 
“price per ounce” and thus find out 
which of several products of the same 
type cost the least. Upon questioning, it 
became apparent that if everything au- 
thorized under the bill were actually 
done, and packages were standardized to 
a greater extent than anyone had at- 
tempted, price comparisons on a simple 
“price per ounce” basis were still im- 
possible and always would be until prices 
were set by the Government or the man- 
ufacturer rather than the man who runs 
the store. Competition between retail- 
ers prompts offers of what have become 
known as “threefers” and twofers“ and, 
although the packages might be confined 
to 8, 12, or 16 ounces, the arithmetic is 
just as complicated as at present. 

As the bill now stands, these impos- 
sible and harmful provisions have been 
removed. A voluntary standard may be 
invoked in instances where proliferation 
of packages seems unreasonable, but no 
extra costs can be incurred by reason of 
Government action alone. So let us see 
what we have here in the bill reported by 
the committee. The bill is aimed en- 
tirely at people who package or label 
consumer goods and not at those who 
distribute them either at wholesale or 
retail. This is commendable because 
the day we begin detailed regulation of 
the retail process is the day we have lost 
a free economy. Price control and the 
limitation on new products would be the 
inevitable result. 

This legislation will require certain 
labeling practices, and the creation of 
rules and regulations to accomplish these 
will be on a mandatory basis. After lis- 
tening to all the testimony I can say 
that the regulatory agencies do seem to 
need some rededication and redirection 
in this area. 

The mandatory regulations will pro- 
vide that: 

First. Labels will identify the commod- 
ity and its maker. 

Second. Net quantity will appear in a 
uniform place on the principal panel of 
the label. 

Third. Under a gallon or 4 pounds, 
contents will be shown in units such as 
quarts or pounds and additional ounces. 
It will also be shown in total ounces. 

Fourth. Linear and square measures 
are also covered. This includes items 
such as string, scotch tape, and facial 
tissue. 

Fifth. Random packages may be in 
fractions of ounces. An example of this 
is the wrapped cheese wedges you are 
familiar with. 

Sixth. Quantity statements will be re- 
quired to show up and be readable with- 
out turning the box 16 ways to find them. 

We can all think of examples where 
regulations such as required here will be 
of some help to the buyer. Not that 
they could not have been accomplished 
long before now under present authori- 
ties. As a consumer I will be glad to see 
them done. But every rule for pack- 
aging has many exceptions. What 
makes good sense for some products and 
some kinds of packages immediately ap- 
pears absurd when applied to others. 

Now in the field of discretionary label- 
ing regulations—during the discussion 
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and the hearings on this legislation it 
became apparent that there were a few 
practices which cause some controversy 
even among those in industry and more 
so among buyers. These were worked 
over pretty thoroughly, and the result 
was a decision to allow the Federal Food 
and Drug Administration and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to take action 
where necessary. 

The first of these problems was the 
designation of packages as small,“ 
“large,” jumbo,“ and the like. For an 
8-ounce package of one product to be the 
“jumbo” size and a 30-ounce package of 
a similar product to be so designated 
makes but little sense. On the other 
hand, it does little harm because nobody 
is fooled by such nonsense. The agen- 
cies may now set up some limitations and 
range of sizes which may be identified by 
these superfluous tags. 

Many products designate the number 
of servings to be produced by the con- 
tents. Some tell you how many ounces or 
cups to a serving and some do not. Since 
a serving for one family may be a greatly 
different quantity of food than a serving 
in another family, 1t seems only fair and 
equitable that any indication of servings 
to be expected should also tell the cus- 
tomer what those servings consist of. 
Are they 1-ounce servings, 2-ounce sery- 
ings, or 2-cup servings? Regulations 
may be promulgated to require an ex- 
planation of servings where the designa- 
tion is used on the package. 

The widely used “cents-off” promo- 
tions are the subject of considerable con- 
troversy within industry and trade 
circles. The problem lies in the fact that 
a manufacturer or a packager of a prod- 
uct, in order to induce the customer to 
try it, prints on the package that it is 
being sold at a specified amount below 
regular price, and the label will announce 
in large and bold print, “5 cents off.” 
Once that is done, it becomes the duty of 
that packager, if he is not to fool the 
public, to take steps to assure that the 
saving actually goes on down to the ulti- 
mate purchaser. This is not as easy as it 
would at first appear because he cannot 
control the prices at the retail level, and 
he is at the mercy of each individual re- 
tailer in such a case. Yet, the device 
seems to be popular both with industry 
and the public. Under this bill, regula- 
tions may be promulgated to make it 
certain that the customer gets what the 
label says. 

When a shopper picks up a container of 
food in the market, she is accustomed to 
seeing a list of ingredients. I doubt that 
she pays much attention to this or knows 
that the listing has some significance. 
Ingredients are named in the descending 
order of importance, but exact amounts 
or percentages are not required. This 
bill anticipates that some products other 
than food should indicate ingredients in 
the same manner and gives authority to 
make such regulations. People who 
make cosmetics are concerned about this 
as are some other product manufactur- 
ers. Certainly there are problems where 
the number of ingredients is very large, 
the names of such ingredients are also 
long and the package is very small. This 
practical problem can certainly be met 
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under the procedures for rulemaking and 
the safeguards of judicial review, 

A partially filled package is deceptive. 
An absolutely full package is almost an 
impossibility. Somewhere between these 
is the reasonable and sensible use of the 
box or other package, depending to a 
great extent on the kind of product being 
packed in it. Testimony indicates that 
the instances of deliberate slack fill are 
few and far between. In the case of 
food items, there is presently authority 
to prohibit and regulate it. This bill, 
however, goes enough further to extend 
this some authority to other appropriate 
products. 

Standardization of package sizes and 
weights to be packaged therein held the 
attention of the committee through most 
of the hearings. Testimony clearly in- 
dicated that it might work to the distinct 
disadvantage of the consumer to force 
such uniformity. It seemed clear, beyond 
question that it would stifle innovation 
which is the very heart of the merchan- 
dising structure today. The bill does al- 
low for voluntary procedures to get at 
the question of proliferation of packages 
and weights. Some standards may well 
be in order for certain products. The 
procedures to approach the problem in 
this manner have been there all the time. 

Maybe after a really sincere effort to 
work out such standards we will have 
enough solid information upon which to 
make a sound, unbiased judgment on the 
subject here in Congress. Surely we do 
not have that information today. After 
the 4 years of discussion in the other 
body, the issues are cloudy and the facts 
unattainable. Meanwhile, the American 
housewife is getting the best selection of 
foods in the best selection of packages 
containing partial or total preparation. 
The range of choices in prepared and 
semiprepared foods would have been 
unbelievable even a decade ago. 

In its present form I support H.R. 
15440. It has some very useful provi- 
sions. 

Now I should like to ask the distin- 
guished chairman of my committee a 
couple of questions on subjects which I 
believe are important. 

With respect to paragraph 4 of sub- 
section 5(c) of the bill, lines 9 to 18, 
page 24, relating to the listing of ingre- 
dients on labels of consumer commodi- 
ties, it is not the intent to require that 
formulas be disclosed; is that true? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, Mr. Speaker, 
this is not the intent, nor does the pro- 
vision permit otherwise that trade 
secrets be divulged. This is very ex- 
plicitly stated in the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. My second question 
is, Mr. Speaker: Some consumer com- 
modities may have numerous chemical 
ingredients and are contained in quite 
small packages with little label space. I 
understand that ingredients need to be 
listed only after a determination that 
listing of ingredients would facilitate 
value comparisons among competing 
products. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct; 
paragraph 5(c)(4) provides that the 
label bear the common or usual name of 
each ingredient listed in order of de- 
creasing predominance, but this is re- 
lated to value comparison. If the label 
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is too small, the agencies have authority 
to make exemptions for such situations. 

Also, in most of these cases, they are 
discretionary. This comes under the 
discretionary part of our bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I thank the chair- 
man for that explanation. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. In the case of mer- 
chandise that is in second hands, such as 
chainstore warehouses or jobber’s ware- 
houses, and the jobber decides that a 
cents-off promotion should be made and 
puts an oversticker on the label, which 
oversticker has to go somewhere on the 
front panel and covers up some of the 
information on the label, then who is 
liable for an infraction of the law as 
described here? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think if the gentleman 
is talking about real secondhand used 
goods, then those goods do not. come un- 
der the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MORTON. No. This is new goods 
in the pipeline of distribution in the 
chain store warehouse, which warehouse 
decides to go into a promotion in order 
to use up excess inventory with a cents- 
off or other promotion deal. This re- 
quires an oversticker which is stuck on 
the label and covers up some of the 
vital information. Who is liable in that 
case? 

Mr. SPRINGER. The person who put 
that sticker on the package. 

Mr. MORTON. Not the manu- 
facturer? 

Mr. SPRINGER. No, not the manu- 
facturer, because I am saying now only 
if it has left the manufacturer’s hands 
that is the case. If it has been sold 
and passed on to a second party, then 
the second party would be responsible 
for any sticker put on the goods. 

Mr. MORTON. Now I have a ques- 
tion on cents-off promotion. As this bill 
is now written before us, does it prohibit 
cents-off promotions when, for example, 
in introducing new items in the market, 
such as a new cake mix, or new items 
of canned goods, where a special pro- 
motion is felt to be required as an in- 
troductory measure, does this prevent 
any cents-off label? 

Mr. SPRINGER. It would not pre- 
vent it, but there is, may I say, under 
the legislation some regulation of it. 

Mr. MORTON. Thank you very much. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while I 
am in favor of this reduced bill, there 
are a couple of items I would like to call 
attention to as a matter of record. In 
the committee report on page 15 there 
is a provision about the additional cost 
in manpower requirements. Those fig- 
ures were given to the committee when 
we had the original bill before us with 
the mandatory features in it. They will 
not apply in any way that I know of 
to this reduced bill, because if that were 
true, the reduced bill could not go into 
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effect under the President’s mandatory 
provision that the department shall not 
add additional personnel nor shall they 
increase their costs. The figures, as I 
understand it, were given to the commit- 
tee when we were holding hearings on 
the original bill as to the 150 persons 
in HEW, or the 10 or 12 persons addi- 
tional for the Federal Trade Commission. 
So those figures and the costs should be 
disregarded so far as the effect of this 
reduced bill is concerned. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inclined to agree 
with the gentlewoman from Missouri, our 
colleague [Mrs. Sutitvan]. Essentially 
I am opposed to this kind of a bill com- 
ing up under the suspension calendar, 
because I think it deserves greater de- 
bate and every one ought to have an op- 
portunity to express himself on it and the 
debate should be limited to 40 minutes. 
I want to make doubly sure, Mr. Speaker, 
that if title V, which we took out, or if 
any portion of it is reinserted by a con- 
ference, then I want to have the reserva- 
tion to oppose the conference report. 

I want to make sure of that. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNGER. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
came out of the committee in a unani- 
mous form with the general opinion—I 
believe the opinion of the majority of 
the full committee—that they would ap- 
prove of the bill with reservations, but 
they do expect the House version to be 
followed unanimously in the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, we could not live with 
the original bill it, particularly with re- 
spect to section 5. It was not based upon 
a voluntary standard basis. It is now; 
thus, I believe we have a good, healthy 
bill because we do make genuine im- 
provements in sections 3 and 4 with re- 
spect to labeling. 

Mr. Speaker, section 5 should be given 
very close consideration. If the other 
body tampers with it, that is, put back 
mandatory regulations, I think our com- 
mittee would oppose the bill. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to make this further observation, that 
when the original bill came in it seemed 
to me that it was predicated upon the 
idea that the housewife and the shopper 
was both dumb and stupid and that as- 
sumption is something with which I do 
not agree. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I address 
the House on this occasion for two rea- 
sons: 

One, in order to send up a warning 
flag as it relates to this particular legis- 
lation. 

No. 2, to write a little bit of legislative 
history. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all, this legislation 
had weeks of hearings in the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Ultimately, we had a vote in which it 
was determined to table this resolution. 
The vote was 13 to 6. 

However, Mr. Speaker, shortly there- 
after, there was a reconsideration mo- 
tion made, and after some pressure from 
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some sources, the committee reversed its 
position and the bill was passed out of 
the committee by an “overwhelming ma- 
jority” of 17 to 14, if the Members of the 
House will pardon the expression. 

Ultimately, Mr. Speaker, this bill—if 
the Members will again pardon the ex- 
pression—was “gutted” in that we took 
out most all of the objectionable pro- 
visions. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill now carries a 
label, Truth in Packaging“ and, of 
course, none of us can afford to be against 
“truth.” 

However, Mr. Speaker, all of us have 
to consider the label on this bill and the 
labels on other bills which come to the 
floor of the House or consideration. 

However, this legislation has been rep- 
resented to the American people as 
a protection of the housewife against 
deceptive practices. 

The bill, I would say to my colleagues, 
as originally introduced, would have cre- 
ated a monstrous bureaucracy, one de- 
signed to further regulate the free-enter- 
prise system of this country, and I 
opposed it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to see that 
the committee members have worked 
upon it very intelligently and carefully, 
and as it comes to us today—as the gen- 
tlewoman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
indicated, it does practically nothing. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one who is in- 
clined to believe that the housewives of 
America are stupid. I would say this— 
that the lady shoppers who go to the store 
may be fooled once, but that the retail 
merchants of this country cannot afford 
to, nor do they, deceive the housewife. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that our 
lady shoppers are discerning enough to 
choose what they want and then buy it. 

Again, I would suggest that this is an- 
other indication of the camel's nose 
under the tent,” and the truth-in-pack- 
aging bill probably will be approved by 
the membership of the House today. 
However, I am sure we can look forward 
to the day when Mrs. Peterson, who is 
pushing this legislation, will keep on 
pushing until it is ultimately drawn in 
the form in which it passed the other 
body and the form in which it was orig- 
inally made so objectionable. 

The bill before us today will only be 
permissive and relates to labeling, thus, 
cannot be considered as interfering with 
the free-enterprise system. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I am going 
to vote for the packaging and labeling 
bill approved by the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, in 
the understanding that this version of 
the legislation is the one to which the 
House leadership is firmly committed. 

By this I mean that although the 
House committee version is in keeping 
with the best interests of American con- 
sumers and the economy, I remain firmly 
opposed to other versions of this legis- 
lation which ere detrimental to those 
paramount interests. 

Mr. Speaker, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee has done 
a conscientious and thorough job of hear- 
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ing testimony and studying the possible 
need for new packaging and labeling 
legislation. 

I was privileged to testify before the 
committee. At that time I stated my 
reasons for opposing any bill which, un- 
der the guise of “protecting” the Amer- 
ican housewife, would, in fact, limit the 
American consumers’ freedom of choice 
and feed the fires of inflation in the 
supermarket. 

In my opinion, the House committee’s 
study was the most thorough analysis of 
proposed packaging and labeling legis- 
lation ever made. It is significant that, 
having heard the witnesses, viewed the 
testimony, and separated the chaff of 
slogans and propaganda from the wheat 
of the consumer’s genuine needs, the 
committee has reported a bill which 
eliminates the worst elements of the 
original H.R. 15440. 

The committee’s bill offers a much 
needed clarification of existing law. As 
I stated before the House Commerce 
Committee, what is vitally needed, when- 
ever situations arise which adversely 
affect consumer interests, is firm and 
timely action both to safeguard those 
interests and curb the offender. I am 
convinced that the legislation now being 
considered by the House will make it 
possible for our authorized Federal 
veoh to do a better job toward this 
end. 

As à Member of Congress, I consider 
this bill to be constructive legislation in 
the public interest—that is, a bill de- 
signed to do a specific, needed job with- 
out undue increment of powers to an 
expanding Federal bureaucracy. 

And as a housewife, I sincerely believe 
this bill to be a “housewife’s bill” in that 
it will benefit the American housewife 
without interfering with her freedom of 
choice, or adding unnecessary cost to her 
grocery bill. 

For in the last analysis, the best “pro- 
tection” the Congress or the Federal 
Government can give our consumers is 
to make certain that they can continue 
to choose freely in a free competitive 
market—and this bill will serve that end. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, after 
study of this bill, H.R. 15440, I ask this 
question: Is this bill necessary to protect 
the consumer? and, Does it really do the 
job? In the first instance, the present 
law already provides broad authority to 
regulate labeling, all of which authority 
has not been used. 

Under present law, regulations can be 
revised and changed in areas where 
necessary to insure full consumer pro- 
tection. This bill, then, becomes a su- 
perficial, politically-oriented proposition 
designed more for political gain than a 
guarantee of fair treatment in the mar- 
ketplace. If present regulations are en- 
forced and lived up to, any shortcomings 
in packaging and labeling can be over- 
come without this new law, about which 
much misinformation has been spread. 
In short, it is a coverup of the failure of 
this administration to enforce present 
law and regulation. 
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Here, under the slogan-title of “truth 
in packaging,” the Congress is guilty of 
doing nothing but singing a lullaby to the 
housewife to gain her goodwill and her 
vote, saying at the same time that the 
bill has lost its punch. What a demon- 
stration of weakness, 

In my opinion, the premise on which 
this measure is put forward is: one, that 
all business is crooked; two, that all 
housewives are stupid; and, three, that 
Congress is allwise—none of which I 
agree with. 

In conclusion, I will vote against the 
bill because 

It is not needed; 

It can further increase price in the 
market; 

It is designed more for political gain 
than consumer protection. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the balance of my time to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, one would 
think on the sales pitch that had been 
made on this bill that the public is with- 
out protection on labeling and without 
protection on slack-fill of packages. 

I would point out that in the hearings 
it became crystal clear that many of the 
points on which this bill has been sold 
are presently covered in the law, and 
wherever there have been violations it 
could be charged that the authorities 
that are in charge of the enforcement 
have been slack in their application of 
their authority. 

As to readability of labels, we have in 
the laws plenty of regulations giving the 
Food and Drug Administration the au- 
thority they need, but there have been 
cases where they have not exercised 
their authority. 

I would point out that before the hear- 
ings were over I doubt that we had a 
handful of people who really would have 
gone along with the original bill. 

It was our intention to emphasize the 
need for proper labeling and proper 
packaging, and some constructive ap- 
proaches in regard to a reading of mat- 
ter in detail on the packages by the 
housewives. I think the committee did 
an honestly good job, and I hope the 
bill will stay in its present form, and I 
hope title V will be taken out and stay 
out of the bill so far as the passage in 
both bodies is concerned, 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks made on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] may revise 
and extend his remarks on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, as 
a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, I support 
this legislation and have long pressed 
for action in this field. There have 
been many deceptive practices in the 
labeling of food products and I believe 
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this bill will halt the obnoxious gimmicks 
used and which irritate the housewife. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to ap- 
prove the House version overwhelmingly. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may require to the gen- 
tleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL]. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on page 
27 of the bill (H.R. 15440) there is found 
the following language: 

(d) No regulation adopted under this Act 
shall preclude the continued use of return- 
able or reusable glass containers for bever- 
ages in inventory or with the trade as of the 
effective date of this Act, nor shall any 
regulation under this Act preclude the or- 
derly disposal of packages in inventory or 
with the trade as of the effective date of such 
regulation. 


I refer particularly to that part of the 
subsection which says, “nor shall any 
regulation under this Act preclude the 
orderly disposal of packages in inventory 
or with the trade as of the effective date 
of such regulation.” 

It is my understanding that this lan- 
guage would also apply to labels for con- 
tainers and packages in inventory. Am 
I correct? 

Mr. STAGGERS. If I may read the 
language, it says, “nor shall any regula- 
tion under this act preclude the orderly 
disposal of packages in inventory or with 
the trade as of the effective date of such 
regulation.” 

It is my understanding that this would 
apply to inventories of containers and 
packages and not to inventory of labels, 
because they might have 20 or 30 years’ 
supply of labels piled up. But whatever 
packages or containers that they have 
in inventory that are labeled—this lan- 
guage takes care of that. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. In other words, if I 
may inquire of the gentleman, the labels 
that already are on the packages or con- 
tainers would be all right? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes, that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRIEDEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of the bill H.R. 15440. 

I am a firm supporter of legislation and 
programs designed to extend and im- 
prove consumer protections. The need 
for added consumer protections has been 
demonstrated time and again in recent 
years as the marketing methods of man- 
ufacturers have become more sophisti- 
cated and, as the committee report states, 
“the packages have replaced the sales- 
man.” 

The rise in the cost of living in recent 
months is an added reason for consumer 
legislation of this type. Both the need 
and the desire of consumers to get the 
maximum goods and services for every 
dollar expended have increased in recent 
months. Obviously, legislation can pro- 
vide only the opportunity for the well- 
informed consumer to make a judicious 
choice in the selection of his or her pur- 
chases. Whether the consumer will make 
use of that opportunity depends on the 
success of consumer education programs. 

Iam one of the sponsors of the original 
Fair Packaging and Labeling Act—com- 
monly called the Truth-In-Packaging 
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Act. The proposal has been significantly 
amended by the committee in an effort 
to meet some of the objections advanced 
by industry representatives. These 
amendments have reduced the protec- 
tions contained in the original bill. 
Nonetheless, the bill before us today still 
provides for some advances in this field 
and merits our support because it con- 
stitutes a step in the right direction. 

In its present form, the bill directs the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare—in the case of food, drugs, de- 
vices and cosmetics—and the Federal 
Trade Commission—in the case of all 
other consumer commodities—to require 
that the label on a package carries the 
identity of the commodity and the name 
and address of the manufacturer, packer 
or distributor; that the label states the 
net quantity of the contents in easy-to- 
read type; and, that for packages con- 
taining less than 4 pounds or 1 gallon 
the net weight be stated both in total 
ounces and in pounds and ounces or in 
pints, or quarts, and ounces. For ex- 
ample, a box of soap powder containing 
that 34 ounces would have to provide a 
statement to that effect and also that it 
contains “2 pounds and 2 ounces.” Com- 
parable provisions relate to packages 
where the linear or area measure is 
significant—for example paper toweling. 

The bill also authorizes issuances of 
regulations to determine which size 
packages could be labeled as “small,” 
“medium,” and “large.” This will end 
the situation where one brand of soap 
powder is sold in a box marked “large” 
while the same size box of soap powder 
by a rival manufacturer is marked 
“medium.” Regulations could also be 
issued which require that a package 
which is labeled as to the number of 
“servings” would have to state the net 
quantity of each such “serving” in terms 
of weight, measure, or numerical count. 
Many articles on consumer problems 
have pointed out that rival food products 
may each claim that it has “four serv- 
ings” of the food involved. However, 
four people might find the amount al- 
lotted totally inadequate in one case 
and adequate in an other. 

Regulations can also be adopted with 
regard to sales promotions featuring 
“cents off” offers. For example, such 
regulations could prevent a manufac- 
turer from printing “5 cents off” on all 
of its packages to try to give the impres- 
sion that the product regularly sells for 
more than the price being asked in the 
store at the time. Regulations could 
also be issued to require that packages 
of nonfood products list all ingredients 
in order of decreasing predominance, as 
is now required for food products. 

Finally, the problem of half empty 
packages may finally be reached by Fed- 
eral regulations. There are occasions 
when a product must be wrapped spe- 
cially to prevent it from being injured as 
it is being shipped in the boxes in which 
it will be ultimately offered on the 
shelves in the store. In addition, auto- 
matic machines used on some products 
may result in filling a package to less 
than capacity because of the problem of 
automatically sealing the package by 
machine. However, in contrast to these 
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two situations, the consumer is often 
cheated or misled because the manufac- 
turer deliberately chooses a box far big- 
ger than is needed for the quantity of the 
product being sold. The customer gets 
a box, one-third of which is paper lining. 
This is the so-called ‘nonfunctional fill” 
and may be on the way out if this bill is 
finally enacted. 

Unfortunately, the bill falls short on 
some counts. My bill, for example, 
would have authorized regulations which 
would have compelled manufacturers 
and distributors to use standard units of 
weight and measure for products; it 
would have made it possible that similar 
products would be sold in standard sizes. 
For example, soap powder might come in 
packages of a half-pound, pound, 2 
pounds, 5 pounds, 10 pounds or 20 
pounds. The alert shopper could then 
compare competing brands if they all 
came in such standard quantities. But 
how does the shopper compare relative 
unit prices of soap powder if one pack- 
age with 3 pounds and 4 ounces sells for 
$1.31 and another with 12 ounces sells 
for 27 cents? 

In its present form, the bill before us 
authorizes the Secretary of Commerce to 
try to encourage manufacturers to agree 
voluntarily to adopt a set of standard 
weights and package shapes. If this ef- 
fort to get voluntary agreement fails, 
the Secretary is advised to return to the 
Congress for new legislation. I fear that 
we can anticipate that this will be nec- 
essary. 

A great deal will depend on the way in 
which this bill is enforced by the Federal 
agencies involved.. Their commitment 
to the purposes of the legislation. is es- 
sential because we leave so much to their 
initiative. We must watch very closely 
to see whether the regulations which will 
be issued and the efforts to achieve vol- 
untary compliance by the industries in 
these fields do provide the progress we 
seek and we must stand ready to enact 
additional legislation. if this bill fails to 
achieve its purposes. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 15440, 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
which will be passed by the House today 
will be of great help to the American 
housewife in the supermarket. It will 
assist her in making choices between 
competing products and between differ- 
ent quantities of the same product. We 
do need regulation of misleading pack- 
aging and inconspicuous, hard-to-read, 
and hard-to-find labeling information. 
Housewives now, under the provisions of 
this bill, will be able to cope with the 
fraud of “cents off” deals found on the 
shelves. 

No longer will the housewife end up 
paying the same price she would nor- 
mally pay for a product which is sup- 
posed to be a bargain but is not. No 
longer will the lady of the house have to 
wade through the supermarket jungle of 
deliberately confusing sizes, shapes, and 
net weights so as to recognize the better 
buy between two sizes of the same prod- 
uct made by the same manufacturer. 
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This legislation will save American 
housewives and families millions of hard- 
earned dollars in guaranteeing they will 
get full value for their money. If the 
Congress would follow this commonsense 
philosophy in other fields and cut off 
foreign aid, antipoverty, and other wel- 
fare state inflationary programs, the 
American family would be better able to 
deal with the cost of education and the 
expense of clothing and feeding the 
family. This legislation has been long 
needed and gives the American consumer 
a much deserved break. 

It is my view—and I feel it is the intent 
of this Congress—that any extra cost 
incurred by the producer through this 
legislation should not be passed on to the 
consumer, Furthermore, I do not think 
this legislation should be changed in 
conference with the Senate to make the 
costs of compliance so prohibitive that 
consumer costs will be increased. I am 
assured by the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, the Honorable HARLEY STAGGERS, 
of West Virginia, that he will take this 
attitude when he goes to conference with 
this bill. 

I have always supported the housewife 
in the marketplace. I have voted to sta- 
bilize the price of coffee so as to prevent 
wild price increases in that commodity. 
I have likewise voted to stabilize the price 
of sugar. And I have voted only for those 
wheat and cotton subsidies which were 
a necessity to the farmer in his economic 
predicament. I have very zealously in- 
sisted that products made from these 
commodities should not undergo appre- 
ciable price increases. 

Congress has done a tremendous job in 
protecting the housewife and the Amer- 
ican family in the marketplace. I feel 
that the Fair Packaging and Labeling 
Act to be passed today is another step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15440. I want to 
commend the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia and the committee for the time 
and effort they have devoted to bringing 
this legislation to the floor of the House. 

My support of this bill is somewhat re- 
luctant, however. I wish that it were a 
stronger bill and in that regard, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

It seems to me that the bill surely 
should have had mandatory labeling 
provisions and mandatory standards of 
weights and measures. In my judgment, 
an overwhelming case was made for re- 
taining the stronger provisions of Sena- 
tor Hart’s bill and I think it is regrettable 
that the committee saw fit in its wisdom 
to remove those sections of the bill. 

What we have is only half a truth-in- 
packaging bill. Without enforcible 
provisions for labeling, weights, and sizes 
of packages, the bill lacks the very ele- 
ments which would assure protection of 
the consumer’s interests. I am hopeful 
that in the event this bill goes to con- 
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ference, it is the version of the other 
body which will be adopted. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I would like to ask 
ae chairman of our committee a ques- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, under section 502(e) 
of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, 
drugs presently require disclosure of in- 
gredients that have considerations of 
health and safety, but not as to con- 
siderations of price, value, and so forth. 

In other words, those ingredients. which 
are therapeutically active must be de- 
clared under the regulations of the sec- 
tion which I cited in the order of their 
predominance. 

Under section 5(c) (4) of the bill, in 
which we exempt food from the opera- 
tion of that section, no reference is made 
to drugs, whereas both drugs and food 
under the Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
receive similar treatment. 

I just want to know from the chairman 
the situation with reference to drugs 
when you compare them to food within 
the meaning and intent of section 
5) (4). j 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman from North Carolina those 
foods are already covered under the act, 
This extends it to drugs and cosmetics 
in the discretion of the Department. 
There must be a reason to show why the 
ingredients should be there on the label 
either for value comparison or to prevent 
deception. This is the discretionary part 
of the act. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. In other words, 
with drugs and cosmetics, where there 
are literally dozens and dozens of non- 
active ingredients; if these ingredients 
have no value so far as price comparison 
is concerned, it is not the intent of this 
legislation to require the listing of those 
ingredients? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Not unless the list- 
ing is necessary in order to make the 
value comparison possible. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I understand if 
they are necessary in order to make price 
comparisons, then they should properly 
be listed. But if they are not necessary 
in making price comparisons, then there 
would be no requirement that they be 
listed. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. GILLI- 
GAN]. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15440 as reported by 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 
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This very important piece of legisla- 
tion not only offers consumers a measure 
of protection unknown heretofore against 
dishonest and deceptive practices in the 
packaging of consumer commodities but 
provides as well regulations designed to 
make it easier for the housewife to com- 
pare the value of commodities on the 
retail shelf. 

At the same time the legislation does 
nothing that will needlessly inhibit the 
operations of the production lines of our 
manufacturers, packagers, and distribu- 
tors who are today providing the Ameri- 
can consumer with the greatest array of 
commodities ever made available to the 
purchasing public and to provide these 
commodities at the lowest prices avail- 
able anywhere in the world. 

It is said that the American consumer 
today has a choice of some 8,000 pack- 
aged commodities in the modern super- 
market, and that probably 80 percent of 
these products were not available 15 
years ago. The revolution that has taken 
place in recent years in the field of pro- 
duction and packaging of food items and 
household products is difficult to describe, 
though it has resulted in providing to the 
American family the highest standard of 
living ever known in the world. 

The task confronting the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce was 
to develop legislation which would elim- 
inate from the market place a number of 
undesirable and confusing merchandis- 
ing practices on the part of a very small 
minority of our manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, while at the same time per- 
mitting the widest possible latitude in 
the development of new products, new 
production processes and more efficient 
packaging. H.R, 15440 in my judgment 
accomplishes precisely that. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce held hearings on this 
legislation for 18 days and the testimony 
from Members of Congress, representa- 
tives of the Federal departments and 
agencies concerned, State agencies, labor 
and consumer organizations, trade asso- 
ciations and individual companies has 
been published in two volumes running 
to 1160 printed pages. From this mass 
of testimony certain facts were gleaned 
which in the judgment of the committee 
made imperative certain substitute 
changes in the legislation approved by 
the Senate and these changes have now 
been embodied in H.R. 15440. The bill 
under discussion today is a stronger, 
clearer, and more efficacious measure 
than the one adopted in the other body 
and at the same time avoids the cum- 
bersome restrictive and quite unneces- 
sary regulatory apparatus which the 
Senate bill would have clamped upon 
American industry. 

The voluntary standards of the weights 
and measures provision set forth in sec- 
tion 5 (d) and (e) provide a flexible and 
efficient method for the voluntary efforts 
on the part of industry to eliminate and 
restrict the unnecessary proliferation 
of package sizes, and provides at the 
Same time a means by which the Sec- 
retary of Commerce can report to Con- 
gress on any specific instance in which 
the voluntary procedure has failed to 
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produce the desired result, so that Con- 
gress may then take the necessary steps 
to write appropriate legislation with re- 
gard to such problems. 

In summary, this legislation protects 
both the consumer and the producer and 
in its present form represents a real tri- 
umph of legislative wisdom, skill, and in- 
dustry on the part of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. I re- 
spectively urge prompt approval by the 
House. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the chairman several 
questions relating to section 5(c) (4) of 
this bill, which provides authority to re- 
quire on the label, in decreasing order of 
predominance, the ingredients in non- 
food packages. Of course, we already re- 
quire that on foods. But apparently this 
bill would extend the requirement to cos- 
metics except in “situations involving 
proprietary trade secrets.” Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Suppose a manufac- 
turer should claim that everything about 
his preparation is a trade secret, as cos- 
metic manufacturers usually do. Is 
there a definition in the bill of what con- 
stitutes a trade secret? 

Mr. STAGGERS.. No, there is not. 
The manufacturers are very adequately 
protected and covered in the bill. You 
are talking about the discretionary part 
of the bill. The ingredient provisions 
are not mandatory. A listing of the in- 
gredients may be needed on the label 
for purposes of value comparison or if 
there is some attempt to deceive. Then 
the ingredients must be put on the label. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, 
will the chairman assure us that it is the 
intention of the committee to require a 
listing of cosmetic ingredients on the 
packages under this bill in the vast ma- 
jority of cases where the trade knows 
very well what is in the competing prod- 
ucts—where everybody knows except the 
consumer? There are actually very few 
secrets in the cosmetic trade, as a read- 
ing of the industry publications will cer- 
tainly show. But if this bill can lead 
to the listing of the ingredients in cos- 
metics on the packages, it will be an 
important contribution to consumer well- 
being. I certainly hope the Food and 
Drug Administration will vigorously use 
this authority and be encouraged to in- 
terpret it to mean actual trade secrets 
and not anything that any manufacturer 
tries to claim is a trade secret merely to 
keep the consumer in the dark. This 
would really help allergy sufferers to se- 
lect cosmetics. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I just answered a 
similar question asked by the gentleman 
who preceded the gentlewoman from 
Missouri. I said this is up to the FDA 
if necessary to prevent consumer de- 
ception or to facilitate value compari- 
sons. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to support the fair packaging and 
labeling legislation before us. This leg- 
islation, which will give the consumer 
the necessary information to make ra- 
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tional choices in the marketplace, is 
long overdue. 

I had hoped that the bill we would be 
considering today would have the ad- 
ditional safeguards of S. 985, the truth- 
in-packaging bill as passed by the Sen- 
ate. In the interests of time in the 
closing weeks of the 89th Congress, how- 
ever, I shall support the House bill, H.R. 
15440, as amended by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. It 
represents the collective judgment of 
this distinguished committee as to what 
is necessary to give the consumer this 
legislation in the present Congress. 

The committees of both the House and 
the Senate declared the policy of this 
legislation as follows: 

Informed consumers are essential to the 
fair and efficient functioning of a free mar- 
ket economy. Packages and their labels 
should enable consumers to obtain accurate 
information as to the quantity of the con- 
tents and should facilitate value compari- 
sons. Therefore, it is hereby declared to be 
the policy of the Congress to assist con- 
sumers and manufacturers in reaching these 
goals in the marketing of consumer goods. 


No more forceful statement could be 
made in support of this legislation so im- 
portant to all the consumers of this 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, without the opportunity 
of strengthening the bill by amendments 
on the floor, I urge the conferees to re- 
store the provisions of the Senate bill 
which would furnish additional safe- 
guards for the consumer in his purchases 
of consumer commodities. 

In particular, I would hope that the 
Senate version of section 5(d) would 
prevail. It provides that whenever the 
promulgating authority determines that 
the weights or quantities in which any 
consumer commodity is being distributed 
for retail sale are likely to impair the 
ability of consumers to make price per 
unit comparisons, the Secretary of Com- 
merce may request the producer to par- 
ticipate in the development of a volun- 
tary product standard. However, if 
the voluntary process is not successful 
in developing a standard to take care 
of the problem, then the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare or the 
Federal Trade Commission may develop 
a reasonable range of weights and quan- 
tities in which a consumer commodity 
may be marketed. 

In the House bill the only recourse, 
if the voluntary procedure is unsuccess- 
ful, is for the Secretary of Commerce to 
report promptly to the Congress with a 
statement of the efforts that have been 
made under the voluntary standards pro- 
gram and his recommendation as to 
whether Congress should enact legisla- 
tion providing regulatory authority to 
deal with the situation in question. As 
we know, the enactment of additional 
legislative authority and the promulga- 
tion of regulations could be a slow and 
arduous route to providing the consumer 
a reasonable choice to assure that the 
free competitive forces of the market 
will operate. 

Further, the labeling provisions of 
the Senate bill have been diluted. In 
the Senate bill, authority was provided 
to make regulations on a commodity-line 
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basis to require sufficient ingredients or 
composition information on the labels of 
food, drugs, and cosmetics in percentages 
or proportions so that the consumer 
could determine the relative value of 
competing products. The House bill only 
extends to non-foods the present re- 
quirement for the listing of ingredients 
in the order of decreasing predominance 
and eliminates the proportions of in- 
gredients on the labels of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics so necessary to making a 
determination of the economic value of a 
commodity. 

The Senate version of the labeling pro- 
vision on servings is also preferable, in 
my judgment. I would urge that if the 
serving provision of the Senate bill, 
which provides the authority to establish 
and define servings is not restored, that 
the servings provision of the House bill, 
to require a statement of the net quan- 
tities of a serving be added to the label, 
be moved to the mandatory section 4(a). 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is a step 
in the right direction of ending consumer 
confusion. I urge that it be approved. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to com- 
mend the distinguished gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the members of his com- 
mittee, for favorably reporting H.R. 
15440, known as the Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act. In my judgment, Mr, 
Speaker, this legislative proposal should 
properly be known as the housewives bill. 

The proper administration of this leg- 
islation would serve as a real aid to the 
housewives of America, in particular, in 
accurately determining the quantity of 
the contents of the merchandise, as well 
as identifying the value received for the 
dollar spent. It is primarily the house- 
wife of America who is responsible for the 
family budget. It is the housewife of 
America who has the responsibility for 
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purchasing the groceries for members of 
her family. Therefore, under this legis- 
lation, the housewife would be able to 
determine the actual value received for 
each dollar she spends. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I intend to vote for H.R. 15440, 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act. 
However, I take this time to deplore the 
procedures that have been used to bring 
this matter to the floor of the House of 
Representatives. It is being presented 
to the House on a day when a total of 
23 bills are being considered. This re- 
quires a resort to the use of the so-called 
suspension of the rules technique un- 
der which only 40 minutes of debate will 
be permitted and amendments of any 
kind are barred. Had this bill been 
brought to the floor under what I con- 
sider normal and sound legislative pro- 
cedures I was prepared to offer a pack- 
age marking amendment to the truth-in- 
packaging bill. The facts are indis- 
putable that in many instances packages 
of small imported hardware items are 
being repackaged and sold in the United 
States with no marking thereon to in- 
dicate the country of origin. These 
small imported items are shipped to the 
United States in large containers, such as 
kegs, barrels, casks, and so forth. Fol- 
lowing delivery to importers, the con- 
tainers are opened and contents repack- 
aged in U.S. type packages with no mark- 
ing thereon to indicate country of origin. 
On the other hand, the name and US. 
address of the importer of the products 
is plainly marked on the new package. 
Thus buyers of such imports are misled 
into the belief that they are buying 
“made in U.S.A.” products, which is en- 
tirely untrue. 

This misleading practice is growing 
daily throughout the country. It is for 
that reason that our domestic manufac- 
turers of the above items and many 
others are extremely anxious to have this 
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misleading and marking practice elim- 
inated. 

The object of the truth-in-packaging 
bill is to inform all buyers of packaged 
merchandise as to what they are actually 
buying. The requirement that all newly 
made-up packages of imports be plainly 
marked in English with the country of 
origin is, therefore, germane and in ac- 
cord with the spirit and objective of the 
truth-in-packaging bill. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I include in the Recorp some recent sta- 
tistics which relate to the importing of 
screws, bolts, and nuts, and rivets into 
the United States. They document very 
clearly the statements that I have just 
made. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it should also be 
pointed out that even more pressing than 
a demand for a truth-in-packaging bill 
is the requirement for a truth-in-legis- 
lation bill. The bill before us is sup- 
posed to address itself to the problem of 
slack filling in packages where air space 
is misrepresented to the housewife as 
constituting actual volume of the product 
being packaged. I find that the bill be- 
fore us today is replete with “slack fill- 
ing.” It purports to be something that it 
really is not. It is merely a label which 
the Democratic administration can now 
trot out before the American electorate in 
a cynical effort to make them believe that 
we have achieved a significant advance 
in the field of consumer protection. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents noth- 
ing of the sort. It is merely an empty 
shell designed to mislead the American 
voter into thinking that one of the 
planks of the Great Society has now been 
laid. This bill represents just another 
example of this administration’s pen- 
chant for tieing something up with a 
blue ribbon in a fancy package in order 
to make it appear different from that 
which it really is. 

The statistics follow: 


Total weekly importations from all countries (daia from Ships’ Manifests Reports, New York Journal of Commerce, New York City), 
includes screw products made of all metals, heads, lengths, threads, etc. (wood screws, machine screws, lapping screws, machine screw 
nuts, her-head capscrews, setscrews, slove bolis, tubular and split rivets, socket screws, bolts and nuts of all types, etc.) 


WEEKLY TOTAL IMPORTS BY MONTHS 


[In thousands of pounds] 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th Total | Average lst 2d 3d 4th 5th Total | Average 
week | week | week | week | week for weekly week | week | week | week | week for weekly 
month rate month rate 
1965: 
4,269 | 1,738 | 2,113 | 3,591 | 13,880 2,776 January. 4,179 | 2,823 | 2,496 | 5, 183 2,917 | 17,508 3. 520 
4,350 | 3,188 1, 150 0, 434 2, 609 February.. 2,821 | 2,168 | 1,650 2.5799 9, 218 2, 304 
1,766 | 1,617 | 2,472 f 8, 384 2,096 March... 3,050 | 3,897 | 5,618 | 3,171 |-------- 15, 736 3, 984 
2,449 | 2,981 | 3,496 . 14, 420 2, 884 April.. 7,653 | 3,674 | 2,958 4.433 3,498 | 22,216 4, 444 
1,798 | 2,637 | 1,813 |-------- 9, 515 2,379 ay... 4,214 | 5,483 | 6,884 | 4.7500 21, 337 5, 334 
— z —— June 5,695 | 3,448 | 6,854 7,319 23,316 5, 829 
Weekly average July 1, 764 | 10,063 12, 852 6, 051 5,052 35, 782 7,156 
(6 months) ..|...-..--|-.--.--- VE ee fae ee ay Beer 2, 540 August. 8,843 11, 380 4,758 3, 18222 28, 163 7,041 
DS c c c H c H September 7,847 | 4,894 | 8, 180 3, 318 24, 239 6, 060 
ctober 5,191 | 3,786 | 7,764 | 6,508 | 2,354 | 25,603 5, 121 
4,342 | 2,150 | 2,386 | 3,490 | 17,654 3, 531 November. 5,239 6, 311 6,940 7,221 |........ 25, 711 6, 428 
8,736 | 2,395 2,6122 10, 025 2, 506 ecem 2,989 | 15,364 | 9,266 | 4,375 1,709 703 6,741 
1,765 | 4,514] 2,117 10, 440 2, 610 — 8!— —_ — — — 

3,697 | 2,852 122 . , 900 2,725 
6,817 2,302 1,481 2,488 | 14, 602 ee . ae eaa se moa eel Eaa 5, 326 
3,517 | 3,537 | 5,1222 15, 778 3,944 | aM 

2,666 | 4,380 | 4,447 | 2,012 | 15,581 3, 116 
6, 794 2, 671 e 19, 662 4,915 3, 077 4,519 | 3,482 6, 755 17, 783 4, 446 
2,805 | 3,095 | 4, 7358 14, 239 3, 560 3,688 | 4,167 | 5,136 | 5, 7022 18, 753 4, 688 
4,353 | 2,663 | 4, 595 2,31 16, 079 3, 216 6,168 | 4,588 | 3,230 | 6,317 | 3,836 139 4, 828 
2,615 | 4,736 | 4,58 — 14, 366 3, 591 8,290 | 4,825 | 3,371 | 3,264 |-------- 14, 750 3, 688 
5,006 | 8,136 | 3,953 |......_. 23, 5, 907 2,583 4,805 4,015 | 4,840 16, 249 4, 062 
— — — — — aa 2,673 | 3,938 | 3,924 | 5,392 | 4,170 097 4,619 
Weekly average 2,653 | 4,092 | 4,149 | 6,532 |.._._._. 17, 425 4, 356 
6 — . ˙ . , — 3, 518 5,119 | 4,822 | 4,603 | 2,422 17, 056 4, 264 
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Importations 9. screws, bolts, nuts, and rivets into the United States during week ede Aug. 26, 1906. Data derived em ships’ manifests 
S. ports of entry as reproduced from import bulletin of the New York Journal of Commerce (compiled by George P. Byrne, 
331 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017) 


QUANTITIES BROUGHT IN BY IMPORT AGENTS OR CONSIGNEES 


Product Consignee 
Barrel bolts (1,400 pounds) International Hardware Imports. 
Hex steel nuts (2,893 pounds) Order. 
Steel nuts (22,114 pounds). ~- 4134444 Jacobson Manufacturing, Kenilworth, 
Iron nuts (2,607 pounds) Andrew Fisher Cycle. 
Iron rivets (12,291 pounds) Order. 
Bolts, nuts (3,067 pounds) Zelenda Machine & Tool. 
Bolts, screws, and nuts (1,208 All New York City. 
Yellow bolts (23,025 Automotive Hardware. 
Steel wood screws HT: 3 New Vork City. 
Bolts (84,216 peal Ses Commonwealth Edison, Chicago. 
Hexagon nuts (84,000 pounds) à d Northern Trading. 
Steel nuts (5,852 pounds) di Northern Trading, New York City. 
Hex nuts (14,947 pounds) d Reynolds Fasteners, New York. 
Tron rivets (1,025 see 8 di Bowcraft 8 
Bolts (1,069 pounds) ) d d Quinn Ferguson. 
Brass screws 
Muntz metal bolts American Global Fasteners, 
Bronze (26,000 pounds) 
Rivets (2,220 pounds) -- Trust Co., Manufacturers. 


Bolts and C-clamps (11,168 pounds) United P Nip le. 

Stove bolts, nuts (13,400. ds) Kenneth Byron, monro 

Steel nuts (25,060 pounds) — d. Laufer Shipping, New York City. 
Steel nuts (16,406 pounds) Jacobson Manufacturing, Kenilworth, 


EAE AOU RUA vives UIA PNG oe 5 
rass-plated iron rivets (1,050 pounds) ------ ros. 
Steel bolts, nuts, and washers Continental Bank International. 
Bolts and nuts (43,920 pounds Akchurin Corp., Hempstead. 
Bolts and nuts 1 ste Marine Midland Trust. 
Steel stove bolts (11 Hudson Shipping. 

ot! machine screws (12, Michigan š 
ae nuts (4 — 2 — ee oa Hovan. 

a ,909 pounds) - .8. Forwarding. 
Steel screw (3,062 pounds) . Order, Chicago. 
Steel screws, bolts (64,399 pounds) Do. 
Machine bolts (21,479 pounds Continental Bank International. 
Head bolts less nu Order, C. p 
Borel meni poraa , 378 pounds) -.-__-._-_--_---. Martin Trading. 

„ e 
Steel stove Bolts (26, 874 pounds)_ Hudson Shipping. 

ve bolts 
Steel square machine bol Michael Co. of America, Los Angeles. 
bolts S. H. Pomerance. 


Hex steel nuts (1,081 pounds) 
5 (10,325 pounds) Zobel $ shit —— New York Cit 

8. screws poun: pping, New Vor! y. 
Stove bolts less nuts (4,450 Martin Trading, Oceanside. 
Steel — OES pounds) A. J. 1 

nuts (16,577 poun: Fastener 

Steel nuts (49,913 pounds) Artmark A 
Slotted steel sheet metal screws (9,146 pounds) - David Komisar & Son. 


Steel stove bolts less nuts (59,822 pounds) 


Hex nuts (7,500 8 


N. J. 
Cap Screw & Nut Co. of America. 
Hex nuts (1,731 pounds 


Cent Fasteners. 
U.S. For 


oe nuts (5,430 poss) 5 EE 
poun: avid Allison. 
wood screws (2,566 pounds) Achurin Corp. 
Bolts, nuts (826 2 American Chain & Cable. 


F, M. Wagner. 
rd 


Nuts (3, 8 8 Order. 
8 (20,200 pounds) 2 Fasteners, New Vork. 
Steel nuts (20,000 pounds) A. F. Burstrom. 
Bolts PE Order. 
seers (Baas e e ear 
8 jax Bo! crew, Detroit. 
Nuts (24,000 pounds) Continental Bank International. 
s and nuts (37,600 A. F. Burstrom. 
Steel 2 be canna pounds) Reynolds Fasteners, New Vork. 
Nuts (22,400 pounds) Gosho Trading. 
Bolts and nuts (104,200 pounds) A: F. Burstrom. 
Bolts and nuts Goo —— L J. V. Carr, Detroit. 
Bolts and nuts (34,000 pounds) Dorf International. 
Screws ds) American Machinery Implements. 
Steel nuts (9, H. T. Kennedy, New York City. 
— (7,600 pounds) Order. 
8 
(26,400 poun: R. W. Smith. 
Bolts, nuts (64,000 Kulkoni. 
(16,400 in Order. 
Delta Steel. 
Nuts (38,000 pounds) E. S. Zerwekh 
Tron capscrews (66,008 pounds). 5 Order. 
Wingnuts and nuts (5,212 pounds) å Do. 
Nuts (8,000 UD POSE DES E. Zerwekh. 
Steel nuts Reynolds rosane New York. 


The Mercer C k: 

Winter Wolff. 

Amarica Bolt & Screw Manufacturing 
er. 


Gosho Trading. 
Continental Bank International, New 
York City. 
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Importations of screws, bolts, nuts, and rivets into the United States during week ending Aug. 26, 1966—Data derived from ships’ manifests 
at various U.S. ports of entry as reproduced from import bulletin of the New York Journal of Commerce (compiled by George P. Byrne, 
831 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017) - Continued 


QUANTITIES BROUGHT IN BY IMPORT AGENTS OR CONSIGNEES 


Brass bolts (400 poun: 
Screws and 


Bifurcated rivets (8,000 pounds) 


Quantity 


Country 


Port of entry 


Consignee 


Order 

Continental Bank International, New 
York C SE 

----| Sam Reisfeld. 
-| Mercer Chemical Corp. 


-| Order. 
= Gibe Leena parame Philadelphia. 


à Be. 
.---| Mercer Chemical. 
-| Mannikin Co., Rockford, III. 
‘Air Sea Forwarders 
a Te ime Forwarding. 
0. 


Note.—Total pounds, 2,422,099. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

All of us, I am sure, recognize the im- 
portance of packaging in our ever-ex- 
panding consumer market. It has been 
truly stated that “packages have replaced 
the salesmen.” 

Today, in the supermarkets of our Na- 
tion, the bright-colored and large-let- 
tered packages attract the buyer. As a 
result, care must, of course, be taken to 
insure against any form of misrepresen- 
tation. 

The committee report has pointed out 
that this legislation follows the Fur 
Products Labeling Act, the Flammable 
Fabrics Act and the Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act. The directive to 
insure that the package label contains 
not only the identity of the commodity, 
but a separate statement of net quantity 
of contents, weight of contents and other 
description should eliminate many sales 
gimmicks and should go a long way in 
removing from the counters of this coun- 
try misrepresented articles. 

The regulation suggested concerns 
other safety measures such as the quan- 
tity of the number of “servings,” the use 
of “cents off,” and “economy size” sales 
promotions. The requirement to identify 
the substances contained in the packag- 
ing should also bring about greater pro- 
tection for the American housewife. 

I realize there are many who feel that 
the legislation under consideration does 
not go far enough and this may be so. 
However, as has been pointed out this is 
a step in the right direction and if, after 
the implementation of this law addition- 
al abuses appear, further legislation will 
of course be indicated. 

I hope that this legislation will reflect 
the desire of this Congress to bring about 
honest and fair packaging and that there 
will be a real effort on the part of all 
manufacturers and distributors to carry 
out this intent rather than to seek means 
of avoiding the specific provisions of the 
act and thus defeat the very intent of 
the act. 

I support the legislation and urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 15440, the Fair Packag- 
ing and Labeling Act. The purposes of 
this so-called truth-in-labeling bill are 
to insure that the labels of packaged 
consumer commodities adequately in- 
form consumers about their contents, 


and to promote labeling and packaging 
practices with respect to packaged con- 
sumer commodities which will facilitate 
value comparisons by consumers. 

Although the bill in its present form 
is far weaker than those of us who sup- 
port consumer legislation had hoped; 
nevertheless, passage of the measure now 
will at least be a step in the right direc- 
tion and, hopefully, strengthening 
amendments can be considered by the 
next Congress. 

Extensive hearings by congressional 
committees over 5 long years have pro- 
duced volumes of testimony which in- 
dicate without a doubt the need for fair- 
labeling legislation in the interests of 
protecting the American consumer. The 
housewives of America have been ter- 
ribly confused by the plethora of attrac- 
tive but misleading packaging advertis- 
ing greeting her with every visit to the 
supermarket. She has no guideposts to 
assist her in comparison shopping. 

The Committee on Commerce of the 
United States Senate summed up the 
need for this type of additional consumer 
legislation in the following words: 

More than 8,000 promotionally designed 
packages now compete for the consumer's 
dollar, where 20 years ago, only 1,500 con- 
fronted him. In the interim the package 
on the supermarket shelf has acquired, by 
default, the informational functions form- 
erly performed by the friendly—or at least 
familiar—retail clerk. But this informa- 
tional function has come into increasing 
conflict with the package’s role as its own 
most enthusiastic advertisement and pro- 
motional device. And information has too 
often suffered at the expense of promotion. 

If the consumer is to be capable of making 
informed choices in today’s supermarket, 
then it is necessary not only to protect him 
from deliberate frauds and deceits, but to 
require affirmatively that the relevant in- 
formation be presented on the ina 
coherent and meaningful form and with rea- 
sonable uniformity. ... 


This bill, as it now stands, has “enough 
teeth” in it to aid greatly the American 
shopper. 

It would require the labeling of con- 
tainers in such a way that the buyer could 
determine more easily the weight or 
volume of contents of the many items 
now sold in grocery stores. 

According to this bill, the contents of 
the package would have to be prominent- 
ly displayed on the front label, against a 
background from which the type could 


be easily read. This would rule out such 
practices, as hard-to-read silver letter- 
ing on a white background. 

Designations such as “full half quart” 
or “jumbo pint,” would be banned. 

Similarly, packages that are not com- 
pletely filled and where the empty space 
has no functional purpose, would be out- 
lawed. 

The Government would also be given 
the authority to regulate the use of 
“cents off” labels indicating that the item 
was being sold at a bargain price. 

Furthermore, this modified bill would 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
seek voluntary industry agreement on 
package sizes and shapes in cases where 
he found that proliferation of packages 
had made price comparisons by consum- 
ers extremely difficult. 

I believe, that in the interests of the 
American consuming public, H.R. 15440 
should be approved immediately by the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
committee has done a very good job of 
revising H.R. 15440, the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act. I cannot, however, 
support this measure which would, in 
my opinion, insult the intelligence of the 
American housewife who certainly has 
the ability to use simple arithmetic to 
relate cost of a product to net contents, 
listed on labels now as required by law. 

In the area of labeling, there are al- 
ready laws to protect the consumer from 
fraudulent advertising, and I fully en- 
dorse these laws. They are necessary for 
the protection of the consumer public. 
But I do not believe that additional law 
is necessary at this time to further regu- 
late labeling. 

As to packaging, the act before the 
House would constitute a restraint upon 
types, sizes, and variety of packaging. 
Attractive packaging I believe is appreci- 
ated by customers, and adds greatly to 
the selling appeal of most merchandise 
including food products. During the 
holiday season, it is traditional to find 
a wide variety of merchandise on every 
counter in special holiday packaging 
which would not be possible if the pro- 
visions of this legislation were in force. 

It is, of course, true that many a 
bridegroom, joining himself in wedlock 
to the apple of his eye, believed he was 
marrying a peach, but later found, when 
they became a pair, that he had drawn 
a lemon. The packaging may be better 
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than the product, but this hardly seems 
an occasion for Federal law. 

I cannot support this legislation which 
I feel is not needed in the field of label- 
ing, and would restrain manufacturers 
and producers in packaging. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to support this legislation. The need for 
a truth-in-packaging bill is clear to every 
American housewife—and should be 
clear to most of their husbands as well. 
Exhibit A is the nearest supermarket, 
where packages of all shapes and sizes 
are labeled extra large” and “5 cents 
off.“ 

The Fair Packaging and Labeling Act 
will insure that the quantity of the con- 
tents in each package is clearly printed 
thereon. Furthermore, it gives adminis- 
trative agencies the power to standardize 
the use of words like “servings,” and to 
regulate the use of labels such as econ- 
omy size,” and “cents off,” 

I had hoped that we might pass even 
greater protective measures this session 
in line with my bill, H.R. 16298, which is 
similar to the bill sponsored by Senator 
Hart in the other body. That bill would, 
for example, have given the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the 
Federal Trade Commission authority to 
establish weights and quantities for the 
supermarket and drugstore products cov- 
ered in the bill if they determined that 
the existing array of containers made it 
difficult for consumers to compare prices. 

Nevertheless, the legislation which we 
vote on today can be a great help to the 
American consumer, if vigorously en- 
forced. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on April 
19, 1966, I introduced legislation provid- 
ing for “truth in packaging.” That orig- 
inal legislation was directed toward pro- 
tecting consumer interests in the vital 
area of consumer packaging and labeling. 

Subsequently, on July 26, 1966, I testi- 
fied before the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce and 
urged the adoption of strong legislation 
to protect the consumer. 

On August 16, I testified before the 
House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to establish a Department of Con- 
sumer Affairs. In that testimony, I urged 
that such a department should be orga- 
nized to record the day-by-day cost of 
food and other merchandise so that an 
item of the same quality and quantity 
could be followed through various de- 
grees of price transition. It was also my 
hope that this Department would be con- 
cerned with packaging and quality of 
all consumer items since only a few of the 
general consumer complaints are eligible 
for action by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

I regret that it was essential during 
the course of committee action to dilute 
the bill which was recently passed by the 
other body which was designed to provide 
a basis for comparison among competing 
brands of packaged consumer goods. 
The other body adopted mandatory pro- 
cedures for setting standard package 
sizes to eliminate the current confusion 
in package sizes. 

The limitations of the bill reported out 
of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee are helpful in re- 
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quiring a statement of contents on every 
package label but the consumer will be 
left to his troublesome computations to 
determine whether the package he buys 
will be what it seems to be. 

It is my hope that when the legislation 
is referred to the conference committee, 
it may be strengthened to provide greater 
safeguards to the consumer. 

It is my further hope that the legisla- 
tion that we consider today is the begin- 
ning of future congressional action to 
protect the consumer interests. It seems 
to me that the name of the manufacturer 
should be required to be printed on the 
label of every product. Today there are 
vast quantities of items which are not 
identifiable as to the source of manu- 
facturer. The use of brand names or un- 
marked quantity or origin should not be 
countenanced. 

Another eritical area not covered by 
this proposed legislation relates to the 
packaging of fresh meats and poultry. 
Recently, I have been distressed by the 
skyrocketing prices and the concurrent 
deterioration in the quality of bacon. I 
was shocked to discover that there is no 
minimum standard provided to deter- 
mine what constitutes bacon and what 
constitutes compressed fat and water. 
The only standards which exist apply to 
Government procurement which provides 
that the fat content in bacon shall not 
exceed 68 percent, the salt content shall 
not exceed 24% percent, while the mois- 
ture content 24.2 percent. Thus, Federal 
purchase standards provide for no less 
than 5.3 percent lean meat in bacon. 
The average consumer is generally pro- 
vided with bacon far below these Federal 
purchase standards. At the current 
prices for bacon, the consumer is paying 
$14 to $16 per pound for the lean meat 
values in bacon—America’s most expen- 
sive food. 

It therefore seems to me that legisla- 
tion on packaging should also cover this 
vital area of meat packaging. The proc- 
essor should be required to indicate on 
the package the fat and water content of 
meat and most certainly the pure meat 
content. The same packaging and 
labeling requirement should be required 
in all other meats where the fat and 
water contents vary significantly. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that the 
legislation which we consider today will 
become a milestone in future legislation 
to protect the consumer interests with 
respect to packaging, labeling and qual- 
ity. Our efforts should be directed to- 
ward giving the consumer a decent break 
at the marketplace. This should not dis- 
turb truly competitive forces in our econ- 
omy which should begin to compete in 
truth in quantity and truth in standards 
of quality. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 
The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S. 985 with an amendment. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that in the opinion of the 
Chair two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a quo- 
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rum is not present and make the point 
of order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 300, nays 8, not voting 124, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 326] 
YEAS—300 

Abbitt Farbstein McCulloch 
Adair Farnsley McDade 
Adams Farnum McEwen 
Addabbo Fascell McFall 
Anderson, III. Feighan McGrath 
Anderson, Findley Macdonald 

Tenn. Flynt MacGregor 
Andrews, Fogarty Machen 

George W Foley Madden 
Andrews, Ford, Gerald R. Maho: 

N. Dak Ford, Mailliard 
Annunzio William D. Marsh 
Arends Frelinghuysen Mathias 
Ashbrook Friedel Matsunaga 
Ashmore Fulton, Pa. Matthews 
Baring Fuqua 
Barrett Gallagher Meeds 

tes Garmatz Miller 
Battin Gathings ls 
Beckworth Gettys Minish 
Belcher Gibbons Minshall 
Bell Gilbert 
Bennett Gilligan Moore 
Berry Gonzalez Moorhead 
Betts Goodell Morgan 
Bingham Grabowski Mosher 
Boggs Gray Moss 
Boland Green, Oreg. Multer 
Bow Green, Pa, Murphy, II 
Brademas Greigg Murphy, N.Y. 
Bray Grover Natcher 
Brooks Gubser Nelsen 
Broomfield Hagan, Ga O'Hara, Ill 
Brown, Clar- Hagen, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. 

ence J., Jr. Haley Olson, Minn, 
Broyhill, N.C. Hall O'Neal, Ga. 
Broyhill, Va. Halleck Ottinger 
Burke Hamilton Passman 
Burton, Calif. Hanley Patman 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Idaho Patten 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Wash, Pelly 
Callan Hardy Perkins 
Cameron Harsha Philbin 
Carey Hathaway Pickle 
Cederberg Hays Pike 
Celler Hechler Poff 
Chamberlain  Helstoski Pool 
Chelf Henderson Price 
Clark Herlong Pucinski 
Clausen, Hicks Quillen 

Don H Holifield Rand 
Clawson, Del Holland Redlin 
Cleveland Horton Rees 
Clevenger Hosmer Reid, III 
Cohelan Howard Reid, N.Y 
Collier Hull Reifel 
Colmer Hungate Reuss 
Conable Huot Rhodes, Ariz. 
Conte Hutchinson Rhodes, Pa. 
Conyers Ichord Rivers, 8.0. 
Cramer Irwin Rivers, Alaska 
Culver Jacobs Roberts 
Cunningham Jarman Robison 
Curtin Jennings Rodino 
Curtis Joelson Rogers, Colo 
Dague Johnson, Calif. Rogers, Fla 
Daniels Johnson, Pa. Ronan 
Dawson Jonas Rooney, N.Y 
Delaney Jones, Ala Rooney, Pa 

nt Karsten n 
Denton Karth Rostenkowski 
Devine Kastenmeier Roudebush 
Diggs Kee Roush 
Dingell Keith Rumsfeld 
Dole lly Ryan 
Donohue King, Calif. Satterfield 

w King, N.Y. St Germain 
Downing Kluczynski St. Onge 
Dulski Kornegay Saylor 
Duncan, Oreg. Krebs Scheuer 
Duncan, Tenn. Kunkel Schmidhauser 
Dwyer ird Schneebeli 
Edmondson Landrum Schweiker 
Edwards, Calif. Langen Secrest 
Ellsworth Latta Selden 
Erlenborn Lennon Shipley 
Everett Lipscomb Shriver 
Evins, Tenn. Long, La Sickles 
Fallon Long, Md Sikes 
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Skubitz Taylor Watson 
Smith, Calif Teague, Calif. Whalley 
Smith, Iowa Teague, Tex. White, Idaho 
Smith, N.Y. Tenzer White, Tex. 
Smith, Va. Thomson, Wis. Whitener 
Springer Trimble Widnall 
Stafford Tupper Williams 
Staggers Tuten Wolff 
Stanton Ullman Wyatt 
Steed ~ Vanik Wydier 
Stubblefield Vigorito Young 
Sullivan Waldie Younger 
Talcott Watkins Zablocki 
NAYS—8 
Abernethy Davis, Wis. Morton 
Buchanan de la Garza Waggonner 
Burleson Jones, Mo. 
NOT VOTING—124 

Albert Gross Pirnie 
Andrews, Gurney Poage 

Glenn Halpern Powell 
Ashley Hanna Purcell 
Aspinall Hansen, Iowa Quie 
Ayres Harvey, Ind. Race 
Bandstra Harvey, Mich, Reinecke 
Blatnik Hawkins Resnick 
Bolling Hébert Rogers, Tex 
Bolton Johnson, Okla. Roncalio 
Brock Jones, N.C Roybal 
Brown, Calif. eogh Schisler 
Byrnes, Wis. King, Utah Scott 
Cabell Kirwan Senner 

Kupferman isk 

Callaway Leggett Slack 

arter Love Stalbaum 
Casey McCarthy Stephens 
Clancy McClory Stratton 
Cooley McDowell Sweeney 
Corbett McMillan Thomas 
Corman McVicker Thompson, N.J. 
Craley Mackay Thompson, Tex 
Daddario Mackie Todd 
Davis, Ga, Martin, Ala. Toll 
Derwinski Martin, Mass. Tuck 
Dickinson Martin, Nebr. Tunney 
Dorn Michel Udall 
Dowdy Mink Utt 
Dyal Moeller Van Deerlin 
Edwards, Ala. Monagan Vivian 
Edwards, La. Morris Walker, Miss. 
Evans, Colo. Morrison Walker, N. Mex. 
Fino Morse Watts 
Fisher Murray Weltner 
Flood Nedzi Whitten 
Fountain Nix Willis 
Fraser O'Brien Wilson, Bob 
Fulton, Tenn. O’Konski Wilson, 
Giaimo Olsen, Mont. Charles H 
Grider O'Neill, Mass. Wright 
Griffiths Pepper Yates 


So two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and 
the bill as amended was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr, O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Reinecki. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mrs. Bolton. 


Daddario with Mr. Derwinski. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Ayres. 
Watts with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 
Whitten with Mr. Gurney. 

Wright with Mr. Fino. 

Morris with Mr. Brock. 

Flood with Mr. Clancy, 

Evans of Colorado with Mr. Michel. 
Dyal with Mr. Carter. 

Moeller with Mr. Halpern, 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. O’Konski. 
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Schisler with Mr. Dickinson. 
McVicker with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Bandstra with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Sisk with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Slack with Mr, Johnson of Oklahoma. 
Udall with Mr, Hawkins. 

Stratton with Mr. Senner. 

Dorn with Mr. Van Deerlin. 

s. Griffiths with Mr. Nix. 

Pepper with Mr. Purcell. 

Fraser with Mr. Ashley. 

Fisher with Mr. Corman. 

Giaimo with Mr. Casey. 

Resnick with Mr. Craley. 

Hanna with Mr. Powell. 

Grider with Mr. Hansen of Iowa. 

Race with Mr. Olsen of Montana. 
Yates with Mr. Willis. 

Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Todd. 
Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
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ey. 
Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Roncalio. 


Mr. Tunney with Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Welt- 
ner. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Nedzi. 

Mr. O’Brien with Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. King of Utah. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Jones of 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Stalbaum with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Murray. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15440) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 8. 
3096, to amend the Federal Airport Act 
to extend the time for making grants 
thereunder, and for other purposes, 
which is identical in substance to the 
House bill H.R. 13665, scheduled for con- 
sideration today under the suspension 
of the rules. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3096 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5(d) of the Federal Airport Act (49 U.S.C. 
1104(d)) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraphs: 

“(7) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in the several States, in addition to other 
amounts authorized by this Act, appropria- 
tions amounting in the aggregate to $199,- 
500,000 are hereby authorized to be made to 
the Administrator over a period of three fiscal 
years, beginning with the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968. Of amounts appropriated 
under this paragraph, $66,500,000 shall be- 
come available for obligation, by the execu- 
tion of grant agreements pursuant to section 
12, beginning July 1 of each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1968, June 30, 1969, 
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and June 30, 1970, and shall continue to be 
so available until expended. 

“(8) For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin 
Islands, in addition to other amounts au- 
thorized by this Act, appropriations amount- 
ing in the aggregate to $4,500,000 are hereby 
authorized to be made to the Administrator 
over a period of three fiscal years, beginning 
with the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. Of 
amounts appropriated under this paragraph, 
$1,500,000 shall become available for obliga- 
tion, by the execution of grant agreements 
pursuant to section 12, beginning July 1 of 
each of the fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, 
June 30, 1969, and June 30, 1970, and shall 
continue to be so available until expended. 
Of each such amount, 40 per centum shall be 
available for Hawaii, 40 per centum shall be 
available for Puerto Rico, and 20 per centum 
shall be available for the Virgin Islands. 

“(9) For the purpose of developing in the 
several States, airports the primary purpose 
of which is to serve general aviation and to 
relieve congestion at airports having high 
density of traffic serving other segments of 
aviation, in addition to other amounts au- 
thorized by this Act for such purpose, ap- 
propriations amounting in the aggregate to 
$21,000,000 are hereby authorized to be made 
to the Administrator over a period of three 
fiscal years, beginning with the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1968. Of amounts appro- 
priated under this paragraph, $7,000,000 shall 
become available for obligation, by the ex- 
ecution of grant agreements pursuant to sec- 
tion 12, beginning July 1 of each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1968, June 30, 1969, and 
June 30, 1970, and shall continue to be so 
available until expended.” 

Src. 2. (a) Section 6(a) of such Act (49 
U.S.C. 1105(a)) is amended by striking out 
“or 5(d) (4)“ in the first sentence and insert- 
ing 50d) (4) or 50d) (7)”. 

(b) Section 6(b) (1) of such Act (49 U.S.C. 
1105(b) (1) ) is amended by striking out “and 
5(d) (4)” and inserting in lieu thereof “5(d) 
(4) and 50d) (7)“ and by striking out “and 
5 (d) (6)“ and inserting in lieu thereof “, 
5(d) (6) and 50d) (9)”. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, S. 
3096 is a bill to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend for a 3-year period 
the authorization for the making of 
grants-in-aid for airport development. 

This program began in 1947 and over 
2,000 airports throughout the Nation 
have received Federal matching funds 
for airport development. These airports 
are part of the national system of air- 
ports and as we all know, they have been 
essential in linking the Nation’s popula- 
tion centers. 

In 1947, less than 13 million passengers 
were carried by domestic air carriers. 
About 118 million will be carried in the 
fiscal year of 1967 and by 1970, it has 
been estimated that some 150 to 160 mil- 
lion passengers will be carried. 

General aviation also is enjoying rapid 
growth. Its present number of aircraft 
is about 90,000 and this number can be 
expected to rise to 118,000 by 1870. In- 
tensive airport maintenance and devel- 
opment will be required to keep pace with 
the many advances in aviation. 

This bill continues the present pro- 
gram at the present $75 million annual 
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level of authorization. There are no sub- 
stantive changes to the existing act. I 
believe that this is important and neces- 
sary legislation. In addition, the com- 

“mittee intends to undertake an intensive 
review of present and future aviation 
conditions because of the current and re- 
lated airspace problems and the prospect 
of the substantial increases in the num- 
bers, sizes, and speeds of aircraft. 

Mr. Speaker. I urge the passage of 
S. 3096. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. I 
might say for the benefit of my col- 
leagues that this is an extension of the 
present Airport Act as it now exists. 
The authorization is exactly the same for 
the 3-year period. There is $75 million a 
year for a total of 3 years, which would 
be $225 million. Out of that $225 mil- 
lion, $7 million would be earmarked each 
year for general aviation fields, and $1.5 
million a year for Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and Puerto Rico. 

The bill was heard in committee. 
There was no objection by anyone to the 
bill. Insofar as I know, generally, there 
are no objections. Certainly we should 
pass such a bill in this Congress giving 
authority for such appropriations, and I 
hope the bill will pass without any fur- 
ther objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise me whether or not adequate con- 
sideration was given in the hearings, in 
the development, and in the marking up 
of the bill—and I ask this question only 
because I do not find it in the report— 
to the advent of the very short takeoff 
and landing aircraft—VSTOL—and the 
state of the art at this time on the basis 
of energy and development by our new 
jet bypass thrust ratios for vertical take- 
off—VTOL—capabilities, on even our 
largest commercial planes? 

Mr. SPRINGER. In the hearings we 
tried to develop everything which we 
thought would be covered by this 3-year 
authorization. Most of the airports in 
this country are already completed. 
Practically all this money goes for ex- 
tensions of runways presently in exist- 
ence and enlargement of airports al- 
ready in existence, in order to make it 
possible for our jet planes to land and 
takeoff in more communities than they 
do at the present time. Also I think we 
are getting ourselves into a situation to 
be ready for the supersonic age. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I particularly 
appreciate the statement he just made. 
I think all of us are knowledgeable of 
the fact that the feeder airlines, as dif- 
ferentiated from the trunklines, are 
becoming jet powered—not just jet- 
prop, but jet powered—and I cite the 
advent of the 737 and the DC-9’s in par- 
ticular, and the great numbers that have 
been assigned to the feeder lines, which 
did valiant service, in addition to the 
jetprops, I might say, during the recent 
extended airline mechanics strike. 
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It seems unusual, if we have most of 
the airports completed and it is just a 
question of extension of runways, that, 
paradoxically, within the time allotted 
under this bill we may not need this, be- 
cause of the VSTOL and VTOL features, 
which are undoubtedly in line for all air- 
craft and which have been demonstrated 
in the armed and military services as 
perfectly feasible, based on the energy 
now developed. I would hope that we 
would not encumber future Congresses 
too much just for the extension of run- 
ways, since what we really will need will 
be aprons in the near future. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I know what the 
gentleman talks about, but let me say 
that we do not anticipate such a situa- 
tion within the next 3 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. YOUNGER]. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
House to one factor. 

I believe the time is going to come 
when we will have to reduce the percent- 
age of the contribution of the grant by 
the Federal Government. As it is now, 
the law provides that the FAA may ap- 
prove up to 50 percent of the cost. Upon 
inquiry, I find that no approval has been 
made at less than 50-percent contribu- 
tion. I believe we should give thought to 
gradually working down. Probably in 
the next extension we should reduce the 
contribution to 40 percent, and then 
bring it on down to a lesser amount each 
time, because eventually we will have 
to get out of making this contribution. 
The airports ought to be able to stand 
on their own income, because the land- 
ing fees now amount to considerable 
sums. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California, 
who wishes to make inquiry of the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of the legislation, but I 
should like to ask some questions of the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
Staccers], the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Over the years we have had a continu- 
ing discussion of the matter relating to 
flight service stations. I know the Con- 
gress expressed concern during the past 
couple of years. I wonder if the chair- 
man could tell me whether or not there 
is any change in the established flight 
service station criteria as now set up, 
in this legislation. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, in answer I would 
say “no, not now.” This was not part 
of this bill. But we intend to review this 
as soon as possible. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. There is 
nothing in this legislation relating to 
flight service stations? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Not in this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE]. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the entire committee unanimously sup- 
ported this legislation. However, there 
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was one distinct understanding which 
should be made a part of the legislative 
history, inasmuch as this will continue 
for a period of 3 years. It is that the 
committee will make an in-depth study 
next year on the various airports needs 
and expansion that will be necessary, in 
view of the fact that air transportation 
is in an explosive growing state. By 
1970 all of the key commercial airlines 
will have converted from piston equip- 
ment to jet equipment, with the expan- 
sion problems that go with it. The 
committee will make an in-depth study 
next year, even though this is a 3-year 
extension. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13665 which will extend 
through June 30, 1970, the provisions of 
the Federal Airport Act. The act, 
which has authorized grant-in-aid ap- 
propriations for the construction and 
improvements of airports since 1946, 
must be extended once again if the air- 
port is to keep in step with the growth 
and technological developments of avi- 
ation. 

Mr. Speaker, a brief look at an abun- 
dance of statistical evidence will make it 
clear that the growth of aviation will 
continue to require substantial capital 
investment if the needs of tomorrow are 
to be met. 

Few industries have shown such dy- 
namic growth as civil aviation. For ex- 
ample, while the gross national product 
since 1950 has increased at an annual 
rate of 3.7 percent, the airlines have ex- 
perienced a 14-percent average rate of 
growth, Profits have also shown a 
marked increase, and for 1966 alone, U.S. 
domestic and international carriers 
should report net earnings well in excess 
of one-half billion dollars. 

Mr. Speaker, while past airline growth 
has been phenomenal, the future por- 
tends even greater growth. Airports in 
the next 5 years will be required to han- 
dle 55 percent more passengers; double 
the number of jet transports; and 64 
percent more General Aviation aircraft. 
These are impressive forecasted in- 
creases—however they are undoubtedly 
on the low side—to date, aviation’s ac- 
tual growth has consistently exceeded 
forecasts by significant margins. 

Not only does growth necessitate a 
substantial capital investment in air- 
port facilities, Mr. Speaker, but also the 
changing complexion of aviation as a re- 
sult of technological advances. Within 
a decade, aircraft capable of carrying 
500 to 1,000 passengers and supersonic 
aircraft flying 3 times the speed of sound 
cannot fail to capture our imagination. 
Airports must begin preparing now to 
provide the facilities necessary to accom- 
modate these aircraft. 

The capital expenditures which will be 
required to produce the airport capacity 
needed during the next 3-year period 
are greatly in excess of the State and 
local funds which which will be available. 
Capital expenditures have been so great 
in the past and will continue at a rate 
so high into the future that the U.S. 
communities which operate public air- 
ports generally are not able to produce 
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sufficient revenues from airport users 
and tenants to operate and maintain 
their airports. Until such time as air- 
ports are able to reach a period of stabil- 
ity in capital investment requirements, 
there is no natural end to the need for 
State and Federal programs to assist 
local airport development. Unless the 
Federal Government contributes its fair 
share, the national airport system will 
become the bottleneck of future air 
transportation in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 13665 deserves the 
support of the entire Congress, and I 
urge this body’s favorable action on the 
bill. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks at 
this point in the RECORD: 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from West Virginia IMr. 
HECHLER]. 

Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, I was a 
little disturbed to hear the previous 
speaker, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Youncer], mention the possibility 
and the advisability of reducing the 
amount of Federal support for airports 
below 50 percent. Actually, in the light 
of the nationwide need for airport con- 
struction, we should be urging not only 
a larger total authorization, but also an 
even larger percentage of Federal share. 

In view of the large amount of capital 
costs involved in these new airports and 
the fact that the amount of the annual 
authorizing level is only $75 million, I 
would like to ask my colleague from 
West Virginia whether it would be pos- 
sible for the Federal Aviation Agency to 
put a little more emphasis on the re- 
gional type of airport that could serve 
a larger number of communities and 
thereby spread the cost among this 
greater number of communities. 

Mr. STAGGERS. This is being done 
at the present time wherever feasible 
and possible, I am sure it will be con- 
tinued in the future. 

Mr. HECHLER. I thank my colleague 
for that answer. There is a very good 
case in point, Mr. Speaker, in the dis- 
cussion now going on in West Virginia. 
We have airports in both Huntington 
and Charleston, although they are only 
50 miles apart and are being joined by 
an interstate highway. The conversion 
of airlines to jets in the next few years 
will render obsolete both airports unless 
runaways are lengthened, and the cost 
at present locations is prohibitive. 

Under these circumstances, it is quite 
logical that enlightened interests in both 
communities should look toward a mid- 
way airport of sufficient size to serve 
and be accessible to both cities and the 
entire region. Populated areas of south- 
eastern Ohio and eastern Kentucky look 
with great favor on the possibility of a 
large regional jet airport midway be- 
tween Huntington and Charleston. 
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For the Federal Aviation Agency to 
consider spending its limited funds on 
two airports in cities this close together, 
or even on one airport near one city and 
inaccessible to the other, seems waste- 
ful. If the Federal Aviation Agency 
listened solely to the impassioned cries 
of every local community, its funds would 
be quickly dissipated and spread out so 
thinly that the Nation would have a mul- 
tiplicity of inferior airports instead of 
strategically located regional airports to 
serve the best interests of all the people. 

The highly respected consulting firm 
of Gotch and Crawford has just com- 
pleted an economic feasibility study of 
the possibility of a midway airport to 
serve Huntington and Charleston. It 
was concluded in this study that— 

The net operating costs to the public and 
to the carriers at a single regional jet air- 
port will be less than those at two separate 
airports. 


It was further concluded that— 

The pattern of available airline services at 
a single regional midway jet airport will ex- 
cel services that can be sustained at either 
of two separate airports. 


The people of Huntington are willing 
to go more than halfway toward Charles- 
ton for the sake of obtaining the superior 
service of a joint midway airport, which 
would be pinpointed 22.5 miles from mid- 
town Charleston and 27.2 miles from 
midtown Huntington. The. standard 
metropolitan statistical area of Hunting- 
ton shows a _ population—1965—of 
258,000, while Charleston shows a popu- 
lation of 250,500. Effective buying in- 
come in the Huntington area is estimated 
at $520,563,000, and in the Charleston 
area at $584,574,000. 

Perhaps an even stronger argument in 
favor of a midway airport emerges from 
the counter-proposal being brought 
forth by some people in Kanawha Coun- 
ty—Charleston—who advocate build- 
ing a large jet airport north of Charles- 
ton at Guthrie, despite the fact that 
Guthrie is 1 hour and 18 minutes’ driv- 
ing time from Huntington. Such a move 
would also wash out from any use of a 
regional airport the legitimate interest 
of thousands of people in southeastern 
Ohio and eastern Kentucky, all of whom 
would welcome the opportunity to drive 
to a midway airport. But the crowning 
irony of the proposal to build a jetport 
north of Charleston is the fact that from 
the standpoint of earthmoving cost 
alone, a midway airport would be $31 
to $5 million cheaper than at Guthrie 
because the profile is not as severe. 
Furthermore, the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy has testified that weather conditions 
at both the midway and Guthrie loca- 
tions are similar and comparable, and 
there is no preference for either from 
the standpoint of wind, fog and so forth. 

Under these circumstances, Mr. 
Speaker, the severely limited amount of 
available Federal funds surely should 
dictate that these funds must be ex- 
pended for the greatest good of the great- 
est number. This is why I hope that 
additional stress will be placed by the 
Federal Aviation Agency on the wise and 
prudent expenditure of Federal funds 
through the use of the regional concept 
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as illustrated by the midway airport 
serving Huntington and Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TENZER]. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask the gentleman from West 
Virginia whether there is anything in 
this legislation which takes into con- 
sideration and makes provision for buf- 
fer zones around airports for the purpose 
of reducing the effect of jet noise upon 
the residents who live near airports. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might answer the 
gentleman in this way: This is a simple 
extension of the Airport Act, and in the 
Federal Act as it is now constituted they 
have that authority. 

Mr. TENZER. I thank the gentleman. 
Is there any specific provision, dealing 
with the problem of jet aircraft noise or 
the general purpose of reducing the ef- 
fects of noise on the peace and quiet 
enjoyment of the homes of residents who 
live in the area around airports? 

Mr. STAGGERS. No. You are talk- 
ing about airports already established. 
We hope to have and will have some 
hearings before the conclusion of this 
Congress on that. 

Mr. TENZER. That is the subject of 
other legislation? 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is right. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ICHORD. The Congress recently 
passed the military. construction bill 
making Bolling Air Force Base available 
for general aviation. I am wondering if 
the Federal Aviation Agency indicated 
to the gentleman from West Virginia 
during the hearings on this bill as to 
when it intends to move general avia- 
tion out of National Airport and over to 
Bolling field. 

Mr. STAGGERS. No, they did not in 
this bill. It was just a hearing on the 
extension of the act as now constituted. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In response to the 
gentleman from New York who spoke 
with reference to jet aircraft noise, he 
should know that in the development of 
the supersonic plane, in the contract 
written both with Boeing and Douglas, 
it states that they must solve the noise 
problem with the development of the air- 
plane. The determination as to which 
plane shall be accepted to a great extent 
depends on whether or not their plane 
is so constructed as to take care of the 
noise problem as ‘well as the develop- 
ment of the supersonic plane so we will 
not be faced with this problem in that 
plane at all, 

Mr. TENZER. If the gentleman will 
yield, I thank the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for the information. I have already 
stated on the floor of the House that I 
will oppose the supersonic transport pro- 
gram until the jet noise problem is solved. 
We already have a substantial menace 
from jet noise which affects the health 
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of our citizens, the value of their prop- 
erty and the quiet and peaceful enjoy- 
ment of their homes. The supersonic 
transports will add to this menace and 
problem if we do not find the solution 
to the noise problem. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding and I thank him for 
the information. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers], that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S. 3096. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 13665) was 
laid on the table. 


CLEAN AIR AMENDMENTS OF 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 3112) to amend the Clean Air Act 
so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air 
pollution control programs in addition 
to present authority for grants to develop, 
establish, or improve such programs; 
make the use of appropriations under the 
act more flexible by consolidating the 
appropriation authorizations under the 
act and deleting the provision limiting 
the total of grants for support of air 
pollution control programs to 20 per- 
cent of the total appropriation for 
any year; extend the duration of the pro- 
grams authorized by the act; and for 
other purposes; as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3112 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Clean Air Act 
Amendments of 1966”. 

CONSOLIDATION OF APPROPRIATION CEILINGS 
Sec. 2. (a) Section 306 of the Clean Air 

Act is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 306. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this Act, $39,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $62,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and $71,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969.” 

(b) Section 209 of such Act is hereby re- 
pealed. 

AUTHORIZATION OF MAINTENANCE GRANTS FOR 
AIR POLLUTION CONTROL PROGRAMS AND RE- 
MOVAL OF 20 PER CENTUM CEILING 
Sec. 3. (a) (1) Subsection (a) of section 104 

of the Clean Air Act (42 U.S.C. 1857c(a)) is 

amended to read as follows: 

“Src. 104. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to air pollution control agen- 
cies in an amount up to two-thirds of the 
cost of developing, establishing, or improving, 
and grants to such agencies in an amount up 
to one-half of the cost of maintaining, pro- 
grams for the prevention and control of air 
pollution: Provided, That the Secretary is 
authorized to make grants to intermunicipal 
or interstate air pollution control agencies 
(described in section 302(b) (2) and (4)) in 
an amount up to three-fourths of the cost 
of developing, establishing, or improving, 
and up to three-fifths of the cost of main- 
taining, regional air pollution control pro- 
grams. As used in this subsection, the term 
‘regional air pollution control program’ 
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means & program for the prevention and 
control of air pollution in an area that in- 
cludes the areas of two or more municipali- 
ties, whether in the same or different States.” 

(2) Subsection (b) of such section 104 is 
amended by striking out “under” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “for 
the purposes of”, and in the next to the last 
sentence by inserting a comma after the word 
“funds” and adding “for other than non- 
recurrent expenditures,” and in the same 
sentence after the word “pollution”, the 
word “control”. Such next to the last sen- 
tence is further amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the period at the end thereof 
the following:; and no agency shall receive 
any grant under this section with respect to 
the maintenance of a for the pre- 
vention and control of air pollution unless 
the Secretary is satisfied that such grant will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practicable, increase the level of State, 
local, and other non-Federal funds that 
would in the absence of such grant be made 
available for the maintenance of such pro- 
gram, and will in no event supplant such 
State, local, and other non-Federal funds”. 

(b) Subsection (c) of such section 104 is 
amended to read as follows: 

(e) Not more than 124% per centum of the 
total of funds appropriated or allocated for 
the purposes of subsection (a) of this section 
shall be granted for air pollution control 
programs in any one State. In the case of a 
grant for a program in an area crossing State 
boundaries, the Secretary shall determine the 
portion of such grant that is chargeable to 
the percentage limitation under this subsec- 
tion for each State into which such area 
extends.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill merely represents a simple extension 
for a period of 3 years of the Clean Air 
Act. It was reported out of the subcom- 
mittee unanimously and out of the full 
committee by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall call upon the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Jarman], to give a brief explanation 
of the bill after my few brief remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is a 3-year ex- 
tension of the Clean Air Act currently 
slated to expire June 30, 1967. The bill 
increases authorizations for the current 
fiscal year by $4 million, and authorizes 
$62 million and $71 million for 1968 and 
1969, respectively. 

The bill also permits grants to inter- 
state, State, and local air pollution con- 
trol agencies of up to one-half the cost— 
three-fifths in the case of intermunici- 
pal or interstate agencies—of maintain- 
ing new programs where the Federal 
funds involved will not be substituted for 
State funds, thereby reducing State and 
local expenditures. 

The bill makes several other amend- 
ments to the act. The existing limita- 
tion of 20 percent of total appropria- 
tions which may be used for support of 
interstate, State, and local air pollution 
control programs is removed; the bill 
provides that in determining eligibility 
for program grants. Nonrecurrent ex- 
penditures—such as construction—shall 
not be considered; and the bill provides 
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for allocation of expenditures between 
States where programs cross State 
boundaries for purposes of determining 
the 12%-percent limitation on total 
appropriated funds that may be spent in 
any single State. 

The bill is an amended version of an 
administration proposal and passed the 
Senate unanimously. The committee 
was also unanimous. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the distinguished gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
amends the Clean Air Act to extend that 
act for an additional 3 years and author- 
ize appropriations for this 3-year period. 
The bill also authorizes grants to State, 
local, and interstate air pollution control 
agencies to assist in the cost of maintain- 
ing new or additional programs of those 
agencies.. The committee amended the 
bill to insure that in no instance will 
Federal funds be used to replace State 
or local funds available for air pollu- 
tion programs, but will be limited to new 
and increases in old programs, 

The problem of air pollution which is 
already serious in the United States is 
steadily growing and worsening. It is 
ironic that our high level of prosperity 
is contributing directly to this problem, 

use as our economy expands, we 
consume more, which means we dispose 
of more and the byproducts have only 
three places to go, into the soil, into our 
rivers and lakes, and into the air. The 
pollutants that daily flow into the at- 
mosphere from millions of automobiles 
and from our industrial plants are caus- 
ing steadily increasing health hazards in 
the United States. 

Specific diseases associated in one de- 
gree or another with air pollution are 
emphysema, chronic bronchitis, asthma, 
lung cancer, and other respiratory infec- 
tions. There is no reason, however, why 
our society should permit this problem to 
grow worse. Instead, we should be im- 
proving the quality of our air as well as 
our rivers and lakes and it is possible to 
accomplish this result. It cannot be 
done overnight, but it can be done, and 
the programs carried out under the 
Clean Air Act are directed to accom- 
plishing that objective. 

This bill reflects the experience that 
has been gained in the 3 years since the 
Clean Air Act was enacted in 1963. 

Last year, the Congress established a 
new program authorizing standards for 
automobile exhausts, and those stand- 
ards have been issued by the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, effec- 
tive with respect to 1968 and later new 
passenger automobiles. This bill will 
provide added flexibility in the financing 
of that program through consolidating 
all appropriation authorizations under 
the Clean Air Act into one place, so that 
unanticipated contingencies which may 
arise May more adequately be met with- 
in the limits of appropriations made. 

Under existing law, not more than 20 
percent of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated may be used for grants for 


air pollution control programs. 


Experience has indicated that this 
limitation should be removed. We want 
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to encourage the establishment of more 
programs and it is feared that the 20- 
percent limitation might interfere with 
the attainment of that objective. 

There were extensive hearings on this 
legislation before the Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, and our 
committee held hearings on bills deal- 
ing with this subject. The bill was 
amended so as to insure that no Federal 
funds could be used to replace State 
funds, and on that basis we reduced ap- 
propriation authorizations contained in 
the bill as passed by the other body by 
a total of $24 million. 

The subcommittee and the full com- 
mittee were unanimous in reporting the 
bill to the House and we recommend its 
passage. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman from Oklahoma yielding 
and I want to say initially that I cer- 
tainly am in favor of clean air. 

But, Mr. Speaker, on Friday last, this 
body passed a $1.2 billion, plus, bill for 
antiair and antiwater pollution. We 
well realize that this is just an amend- 
ment to an existing Clean Air Act, and 
that it was reported unanimously out of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it does set up, for 
several sessions of Congress yet to come, 
increasing amounts in millions of dol- 
lars to be expended on the part of the 
Federal Government for these purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, why do we need both 
bills? I believe that is the question to 
which the Members of the House need 
an answer. There might well be the 
question of majority duplicity and/or 
overlap of surveillance in this area. 
However, I am simply wondering and I 
believe, first of all, we need explanation 
as to why we need these amendments, in 
addition to the bill that was passed last 
Friday, and where does the jurisdiction 
lie among our House of Representatives 
committees in the bill which was passed 
on last Friday? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, if I 
may answer that interrogation, I believe 
the gentleman from Missouri is refer- 
ring to the bill from Ways and Means in 
which certain interests were given a tax 
credit for investments helping to abate 
water pollution and air pollution. 

Mr. HALL. No, Mr. Speaker, we did 
both on Friday last. In the Investments 
Credit Act of 1966 we exempted air and 
water pollution devices from the repeal 
of the ‘-percent exemption. Then, 
later on, we had a clean air and clean 
water pollution bill which involved the 
sum of over $1 billion. 

My question is simply this: 

As strong as I am for cleaning up our 
air and eliminating smog from our 
major municipalities and, certainly, 
cleaning up our streams, why do we need 
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both competing amendments? Is this 
not a responsibility of local communities 
and their ordinances properly indicting 
auto exhausts or manufacturers when 
appropriate? 

Mr. STAGGERS, I may answer the 
gentleman from Missouri in this fash- 
ion: 

I believe the gentleman was talking 
about simply a clean water bill, where- 
as this bill deals with air pollution. 

The other bill was a tax amendment 
providing a tax credit to those in indus- 
try in order to promote anti-air-pollu- 
tion and anti-water-pollution activities 
by private industry. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, while there 
is some reasonable doubt in my mind, I 
appreciate the gentleman’s answer, but 
in the report under the purposes of the 
legislation, paragraph 3, it removes the 
20 percent of the total appropriation 
from the remaining grants for the air 
pollution control program. 

Will the gentleman advise the House 
whether this simply leaves the percent 
of participation of the total appropria- 
tion open ended—in other words, could 
it be on a matching basis with the States 
up to 90 percent, or even 99.44 percent, 
or is there still a ceiling or a limitation 
in this bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I might say to the 
gentleman that this allows more flexibil- 
ity. The law specifies the amounts that 
can be expended for these purposes, and 
the percentage for each purpose. This 
would just simply give more flexibility 
in the total amounts that may be used 
for grants for State, interstate, and local 
air pollution control programs. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
think this is what the gentleman wants 
to know. To the local air pollution 
agencies, two-thirds for the development 
or improvement of a program, that is 
one, and second, one-half of the operat- 
ing expenses. 

Under grants to intermunicipal or in- 
terstate air pollution agencies and pro- 
grams, three-fourths for development or 
improvement, and three-fifths of the 
operating expenses. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, flexibil- 
ity” like “commonalty” is an adminis- 
tration byword and we are going from 
20 percent to 66%4 percent in one in- 
stance, and 75 percent in the other, as 
far as the Federal largesse to these 
matching programs, where clean air is 
concerned? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Not exactly. The 
20 percent applies to overall amounts 
available; the 6635 and 60 percent apply 
to individual projects. 

Mr. HALL. There would be an 
increase. 

Mr. SPRINGER. In percentages. 

I do not want the gentleman to think 
our bill is larger in dollars than the 
Senate’s bill. Our bill is less than the 
Senate version. 

Mr. HALL. I understand that there 
is a reduction of $24 million over the 
other bill, but we are increasing per- 
centages allowable from Federal match- 
ing funds in this bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct in 
this piece of legislation. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
COLLIER]. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if someone can tell me how much of the 
additional sums or funds here appropri- 
ated will be used specifically for re- 
search? In other words—and I know I 
am not alone in this feeling—I get the 
impression that as we deal with this very 
serious problem of air and water pollu- 
tion by repeatedly expanding research 
and studies. Certainly I do not question 
that some of them are necessary, but I 
wonder at what point we should con- 
centrate more attention to the solution 
of the problem, and direct measures to 
dealing with the problem and a little less, 
perhaps, to studying and restudying the 
problem as we have done for so many 
years. Specifically, in the area of 
presenting reports as a result of in- 
vestigation where determinations have 
been made, develop in a concrete way 
what steps should be taken to cope with 
the problem. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
gentleman that one reason we have not 
had a uniform solution to the problem is 
because in the various parts of our 
country the problem is different. 

For instance, in the Los Angeles area— 
and I do not know which of my col- 
leagues are here today from that area, 
but there is a very intensive problem 
which has existed for a number of years. 
The State of California had been work- 
ing on this problem long before we came 
into the picture. If you want to take 
the city of Chicago, you have a different 
problem there. The same with Pitts- 
burgh, you have a different problem 
there. 

May I say that this takes into con- 
sideration not only what municipal 
agencies can do, but also the encourage- 
ment of much of the private business 
operations, especially as we see it in the 
Pittsburgh area. Most of it was caused 
in that area by private operation of busi- 
ness alone. They did get the kind of 
reduction there that they had to have. 
In fact, Pittsburgh is a pretty well con- 
trolled area at the present time. 

But I say to the gentleman that the 
solution of this problem to a large extent 
depends upon local conditions and what 
you can do to remedy it in that particular 
area. 

Mr. COLLIER. May I say merely to 
illustrate my point, and getting into the 
area of water pollution, we have as my 
good friend, the gentleman from Illinois, 
knows, expended substantial sums of 
money in research. 

Recognizing that some of these are 
unique to certain areas, yet those same 
problems of water pollution even after 
findings have been made, remain with us. 

I can cite specific instances in my own 
district where such reports were made 
and where a determination was made as 
to the cause, and the need for abating 
the problem. Yet, as of today, after 
millions and millions of dollars have been 
expended in researching, to secure at 
least what was presumed to be an answer 
to the problem or a solution of the prob- 
lem, the conditions are no better, and 
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in some instances worse than they were 
before we studied it to death. 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say to the 
distinguished gentleman, in the latter 
part of his comment he is dealing with 
water pollution which is an entirely dif- 
ferent problem that is solved in an en- 
tirely different way from air pollution. 
I would want to say to the gentleman 
that we on this committee would not 
hope to be responsible for anything hap- 
pening in the area of water pollution. 
But in the matter of air pollution, we 
have found from our committee hearings 
that this is indeed a complex problem, 
and that the best thing is to make the 
grants to the local communities to assist 
them to work out the individual prob- 
lem as it affects their particular com- 
munity. 

I think that you will find even in the 
city of Chicago that they have been 
working on this for years and they have 
not been able to come up as yet with an 
answer, 

We hope that with these grants, which 
are quite small, because they will only 
be $39 million, $62 million, and $71 mil- 
lion in the next 3-year period—that is 
spread around among the cities in this 
country—that they have more money to 
help them and it will be an incentive. 

Mr. COLLIER. Let me say that I qual- 
ified my remarks earlier by using the 
water pollution situation as an example 
of my concern with the approach to the 
problem. But if we must be specific and 
deal with air pollution, I will be delighted 
to do that by suggesting that the situa- 
tion is entirely the same in our own area, 
where for many years, going back to the 
time when I was the president of the 
local health board and we were study- 
ing the problem of air pollution in our 
area. After determinations were made 
as to the cause, particularly with a 
southeasterly wind blowing, I have to tell 
you, and I can assure you that as of 
today, some 12 years later, the conditions 
persist. Thus, I merely say that I would 
hope that we can devote a greater part of 
these funds to something that will ac- 
complish a solution of the problem which 
I am sure we are all interested in solving. 
But one becomes a little skeptical after 
awhile when we continue to expand 
funds for research while seeming to 
really getting the job done. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 3112, a bill which 
is of grave concern to every American to- 
day and to all future generations of 
Americans. 

We are faced today with a vexing ques- 
tion which had developed from a problem 
into a crisis. Even our action here today 
will not terminate this crisis overnight. 
But it is a matter which must be at- 
tacked today if we hope to find a solu- 
tion for tomorrow. 

As it has been stated, the problem of 
clean air—or more aptly put, dirty air— 
is not one limited to the big cities of our 
Nation. Nor of suburban America. It 
is a problem in every corner of the Na- 
tion. For there is little way of escaping 
the filth and poison in the air around us. 

This air that has polluted every area 
of the Nation is only getting worse. It 
has killed directly in some cities and it 
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has caused injury to persons and prop- 
erty all across the country. 

We must stop this killer. We have 
waited all too long to begin the fight. We 
cannot afford to tarry longer. What we 
offer here is truly a meager addition to 
what we have already done, considering 
the enormity of the problem. And I hope 
that we will be able to expand, with the 
help and cooperation of industry, State, 
and local authority, our knowledge of air 
pollution through programs such as this 
rapidly. Then it will be a problem of ap- 
plying what we have gathered so that 
the people of all cities can again see the 
sun, breathe fresh air, and fear no more 
of the menace of air pollution. 

Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, it is hearten- 
ing to see that the concern over prob- 
lems of air pollution is steadily growing. 
Hopefully, it will grow faster than the 
dimensions of the problem itself. 

People were concerned about air pol- 
lution in Donora, Pa., on the day in 1948 
when 43 percent of the population was 
sickened by the polluted air. They were 
concerned about it for 4 days in London 
in 1952, when 4,000 people were killed by 
Polluted air. Wein New York City were 
concerned about it for 15 days during 
1963, when 400 people were killed by 
polluted air. 

But air pollution causes more than 
physical damage. As the New York 
Times pointed out last week: 

The more obvious damage to materials 
and crops has been estimated nationally at 
$65 per person a year—$11 billion in all. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford to skimp 
in our spending for a problem which 
causes such great human and property 
damage. 

We in Congress, and the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
have good reason to be proud of the role 
which the Federal Government has 
played in attacking air pollution since 
the inception of the Federal program in 
1955, and especially since we first passed 
the Clean Air Act in 1963. The Govern- 
ment has encouraged the States to begin 
air pollution programs and has helped 
the States to assess the exact nature of 
their problems. It has expanded research 
and magnified the public concern. 

Yet we have not done enough. The 
problem of air pollution continues to 
spread. Fewer than one-half of the 
States have air pollution programs—de- 
spite the fact that the problem plagues 
all 50. We will spend only $30 million 
on pollution control this year, despite 
the fact that, according to the National 
Association of Manufacturers, industry 
spends $500 million a year on air pollu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, our antipollution efforts 
are hardly cost effective. Pollution costs 
the Nation $65 per person per year, yet 
the expenditures of Government and in- 
dustry combined do not exceed $10 per 
person per year. 

I am pleased, therefore, to support 
these amendments to the Clean Air Act. 
They do not go far enough, but at least 
they permit us to proceed. They author- 
ize the Federal Government to double its 
expenditures to $71 million by 1969. 

The bill removes the limitation that 
no more than 20 percent of the total 
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amount appropriated under the act each 
year can be used for grants to support 
State, local, and regional programs, It 
permits those grants to be used to main- 
tain—as well as to initiate and to im- 
prove—those programs. 

Unfortunately, the bill retains the 
1242-percent limitation upon the funds. 
which may be granted to any one State. 
I have opposed these arbitrary limita- 
tions in the past, pointing out how they 
discriminate against urban areas. I have 
introduced H.R. 10124 to repeal the 1214- 
percent limitation. I regret that this 
bill has been brought to the floor under 
the suspension of the rules procedure 
which does not permit a bill to be 
amended. Otherwise, I would offer an 
amendment to strike subsection (c) of 
section 104 of the Clean Air Act. 

Nevertheless, this is an area where 
more must be done. More must be done 
by local communities, by the States, by 
industry, by a concerned public, and by 
the Federal Government. The alterna- 
tive is death by breathing. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill S. 3112 with amendments? 

The question was taken, and two-thirds 
having voted in favor thereof, the rules 
were suspended and the bill, as amended, 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND REMARKS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their re- 
marks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
away on Official business at the time of 
the vote on H.R. 15440 dealing with un- 
fair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling. 

I would like for the Recorp to show 
that had I been here I would have voted 
“aye.” 


NUCLEAR POWER-DESALTING 
FACILITY 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (S. 3807) to amend Public Law 89- 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative ar- 
rangement for a large-scale combination 
nuclear power-desalting project, and ap- 
propriations therefor, in accordance with 
section 261 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended, a bill identical with 
H.R. 17558. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3807 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Public 
Law 89-428 is hereby amended by adding a 
new section as follows: 

“Sec. 108. LARGE-SCALE COMBINATION NU- 
CLEAR POWER-DESALTING PROJECT.—The Com- 
mission is hereby authorized to enter into a 
cooperative arrangement, in association with 
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the Department of the Interior, with the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern 
California, with privately, publicly, or co- 
operatively owned utilities, or others, for 
participation in a large-scale nuclear power- 
desalting project involving the development, 
design, construction, and operation of a de- 
salting plant, back pressure turbine, and a 
nuclear powerplant or plants that will also 
be utilized for the generation of electric 
energy, in accordance with the basis for an 
arrangement described in the program justi- 
fication data submitted by the Commission 
in support of this authorization for fiscal 
year 1967 without regard to the provisions 
of section 169 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, as amended: Provided further, That 
appropriations in the amount of $15,000,000 
are hereby authorized for the Commission’s 
participation in this project; and the Com- 
mission’s cooperative assistances shall pertain 
to the dual-purpose aspects of the project; 
the siting and related design of the plants; 
and coupling of the desalting plant with the 
back pressure turbine and the nuclear pow- 
erplants; or to other aspects of the project 
pertaining to interrelationship of nuclear 
power and desalting.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 3807—which passed 
the Senate on September 29—would au- 
thorize the AEC to enter into a coopera- 
tive arrangement, in association with the 
Department of the Interior, with the 
Metropolitan Water District of South- 
ern California. The city of Los Angeles 
Department of Water and Power and a 
group of privately owned electrical util- 
ities would also participate. The AEC 
would be authorized to participate in a 
large-scale, nuclear power-desalting 
project. The AEC’s assistance would not 
exceed $15 million and would relate in 
general to the aspects of the project con- 
cerning the interrelationship of nuclear 
power and desalting, and to the siting as- 
pects of the facility as they relate to its 
nuclear character. 

The bill was reported out of our com- 
mittee unanimously. Our committee re- 
port sets forth in detail the reasons why 
we believe this authorization should be 
granted. I will take a few minutes to 
explain in general terms why we feel 
this project is of great importance to 
this country and all the world. 

One of the most basic problems that 
has always faced the human race is the 
need for fresh water. This problem, 
however, is now becoming much more 
serious throughout the world because of 
two basic facts—the exploding human 
population and the vastly increased need 
for fresh water by modern man. A prim- 
itive man needed only about 5 gallons of 
water per day. It is estimated that the 
United States now requires each day 
about 2,000 gallons of water per person 
for all purposes. Moreover, water use is 
estimated to be growing at the rate of 
25,000 gallons each minute. 

At the same time our demands 
for water are becoming so much greater 
we are suffering from increased pollu- 
tion of available resources. It must be 
apparent to all that we have to find ways 
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of solving our water problems if our civi- 
lization is to survive. The water crises in 
the northeastern United States, in the 
Washington metropolitan area, and else- 
where across the land serve to under- 
line the urgency of this matter. 

The Federal Government is sponsoring 
a program to muster our resources in a 
national effort to solve our water supply 
problems. One of the most promising 
approaches for providing a new water 
source is the desalting of sea water. The 
various techniques for accomplishing this 
goal economically are being developed by 
the Office of Saline Water in the Depart- 
ment of Interior. It can readily be seen 
that if economic desalting of sea water 
can be achieved, we will have reached a 
goal that mankind has hoped for since 
the beginning of civilization. 

Today desalted water from our most 
efficient plants costs about $1 per thou- 
sand gallons or higher. The project 
which this bill would authorize promises 
to reduce the cost to about 22 cents per 
thousand gallons. That is more than 
a75 percent reduction in cost. 

Even more important, this project will 
provide concrete data and technology 
which will provide a basis for even 
greater reductions in these costs in fu- 
ture improved plants. 

We recognize, of course, that desalting 
is not the only route that should be fol- 
lowed in developing our water resources. 
However, for those populated areas 
which are located near the oceans or in 
areas where the water supply is brackish, 
this technique is particularly attractive. 

The huge southern California popu- 
lation center—located as it is between 
the mountains and the sea, and with 
extremely limited supplies of fresh water 
within the area itself—is a good example 
of a section of our Nation for which 
desalting may become a necessity in the 
future. Moreover, desalting may some- 
day play a critical part in another form 
of water resource development—waste 
water recovery. Due to the addition of 
salt to fresh water through normal in- 
dustrial, sanitary, and other uses of 
water, desalting is expected to play a 
significant role here in addition to its 
use in obtaining fresh water from the 
sea. 

Fortunately for the human race, our 
scientific achievements have given us a 
new weapon in our struggle to satisfy our 
water requirements. Studies have shown 
that utilization of nuclear power can re- 
sult in very significant reductions in the 
cost of water from large-scale desalting 
applications, particularly in dual purpose 
facilities producing both water and elec- 
tric power. This is because the cost of 
energy represents a very large percentage 
of the cost of desalting water—generally 
in excess of 40 percent—and very large 
nuclear powerplants in many locations 
will be able to supply the necessary en- 
ergy cheaper than other types of plants. 

Although studies have indicated that 
these large savings are possible, it is nec- 
essary to demonstrate this technology 
before it can be safely relied upon by 
water planners. This is the same route 
that was followed in helping to develop 
nuclear reactors for generation of elec- 
tricity only. The authorization of this 
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project is a logical continuation of that 
time-tested method. 

The total authorization recommended 
for the AEC’s participation in this proj- 
ect is $15 million. The AEC’s contribu- 
tion to this project is a relatively small 
sum in comparison with the total cost 
of research efforts being supported by our 
Government. The cost of a single un- 
successful missile launching can be much 
greater. 

The total capital cost of this project is 
expected to be more than $400 million, 
about 85 percent of which will come from 
non-Federal sources. The cooperative 
character of this venture, therefore, 
greatly reduces the burden on the U.S. 
taxpayer! 

In return for the AEC’s contribution, 
we will be able to obtain a firm under- 
standing of the effective coupling of a 
nuclear reactor with a large-scale de- 
salting application, and concrete data on 
the economic implications of dual proc- 
ess systems. Data will also be obtained 
on the siting of this type of facility. The 
ultimate value of this information to the 
people of this country and the world is 
incalculable. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident the Joint 
Committee has reported out a well-con- 
ceived authorization bill. The Senate 
has already passed this bill, and I urge 
the House to do the same today. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished gentleman, the chairman of this 
committee, and of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, is well versed in these 
research and/or pilot projects. Can the 
gentleman advise the Members of the 
House if this is the one the engineers at 
Oak Ridge have long had on the draw- 
ing board and indeed for which they 
have a miniature model set up, as to de- 
salinization with nuclear power? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Many of the prin- 
ciples are the same, but the project 
which the Oak Ridge people planned to 
set up was a much bigger project, and it 
was to be done at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment. 

This particular project will be about 
85 percent nonfederally financed. We 
feel we can get a tremendous amount of 
technology by applying principles devel- 
oped at Oak Ridge and other facilities of 
the AEC and getting a test of them at a 
much cheaper cost to the taxpayers than 
if we had a huge plant which was only a 
Federal Government sponsored project. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that answer. 
That is the reason I asked the question. 
I understood that would eventually run 
into billions of dollars. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is a com- 
pletely different project. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, this is for the 
greater southern California area. Is it 
in any manner to replace the desaliniza- 
tion plant we did have going at San 
Diego, which we picked up and lifted 
lock, stock, and barrel into Guantanamo 
pay When the Cubans cut our water off 

ere? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. No, itis not. That 
was an experimental plant. It was lucky 
we had it and could transport it to 
Guantanamo. The cost of water from 
that facility was higher than $1 a thou- 
send gallons. It was a small water-only 
plant. A bigger plant at Aruba in the 
Caribbean Islands, I believe is one of 
the most economical plants in existence. 
I understand and was told when I visited 
there the cost was about $1 a thousand 
gallons. That is the cheapest I know of 
which is currently operating. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman ad- 
vise whether or not this is in the Presi- 
dent’s budget or has departmental ap- 
proval? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. It does have 
budget approval. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has told the Members of the House 
that for about 15-percent participation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission—we 
would be authorizing that appropriation 
in this bill under a suspension of the 
rules of the House—we can get about 85 
percent from, I believe the gentleman 
said, private enterprise or other sources. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Federal Gov- 
ernment’s participation in the capital 
costs is about 15 percent of the total 
project cost. 

Mr. HALL. The Office of Saline Water, 
as I understand it, will contribute $57.2 
million in addition to the $15 million 
authorized herein for this particular 
project in southern California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That matter will 
come up next year, and that is included 
in the 15 percent. The $15 million here 
is not all of the 15 percent. The 15-per- 
cent Federal contribution would include 
any money made available by the Office 
of Saline Water, as well as this $15 
million. 

Mr. HALL. That is a subdivision of 
the Department of Interior? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Could the gentleman ex- 
plain to us the overlap and/or if there 
is any duplication in the surveillance or 
oversight by the Department of Interior, 
OSW, and the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and whether it is entirely a coop- 
erative venture, and who is going to con- 
trol the technicians and the develop- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This is a coopera- 
tive proposition and, as is said clearly in 
the last paragraph of our report, AEC’s 
assistance would not duplicate any as- 
sistance that might be made available by 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
for one other question, I think it will be 
my last one in this regard. 

The MWD or, as I understand it, it is 
the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, will participate to 
what percent and what percent of these 
85 percent of funds will they contribute 
to this experimental or pilot program 
from which we will derive so much 
benefit? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The MWD may 
eventually put in about $127 million. 
That is about 32 percent. The private 
power utilities in southern California 
will put in about $213 million. That is 
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a total of about $340 million that may be 
put up by non-Federal sources. 

Mr. HALL. That is very interesting 
information, and I appreciate it. I do 
not believe that is stated in the report or, 
at least, I could not find it, about the 
private power utilities of southern Cali- 
fornia participating to the extent of over 
$200. million. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may say that as 
to that breakdown, our report does not 
carry all those figures, but I will place 
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them in the Record. They are also in 
our hearing record. In the figures I have 
given you here it shows that the non- 
Federal capital costs actually total about 
$340 million, which is about 85 percent 
of the total cost. As to the total Federal 
capital cost this is an estimate, because 
I am not sure just exactly what the De- 
partment of Interior’s portion will be, 
but the plans call for a total Federal 
capital contribution of $60.7 million, in- 
cluding AEC’s $15 million. 


Project capital cost estimate without power transmission costs ! 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


III. N 8 


h AA ĩðù EOE me PEON 
ch Power utilities. 


IV. Fed Se a3 


Power transmission costs are 843, 80 


1. Total poet 


II. (a) Non-Federal costs 
n ore L 


Through phase I Through phase II 
Amount Percent Amount Percent 

8333. 9 100.0 $400.5 100.0 
284.7 85. 2 339.8 84.9 

49.2 14.8 60. 7 15.1 

71.6 31.6 

213.1 53,3 
284.7 84.9 

13.5 3.7 

35.7 11.4 


2 Excludes $11,500,000 Wits eee 3 by Interior in support of operating and maintenance costs during initial 


operation of phases IandI 


Mr. HALL. It says in paragraph 6 on 
page 5 of the report that it will even- 
tually be $57.2 million which will go to 
the cost of building, operating, and main- 
taining the desalting plant and related 
equipment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This plant would be 
built in two phases and it is an interest- 
ing part of this development. We are 
deliberately doing that for the purpose 
of allowing the first phase of the plant to 
proceed on an experimental operating 
basis for a few years. Then when we 
construct the second phase of the desalt- 
ing plant, which I am talking about now, 
we hope to put into the design of that 
second phase waterplant all of the tech- 
nological know-how that we were able 
to develop in the design, construction, 
and early operation of the first phase. 
This can be done without any damage 
to the technological goals that we are 
seeking. 

Mr: HALL. Is there “fallout” to the 
participating private companies as well 
as to the MWD of power generated by 
the nuclear plants or steam or other 
sources of energy in addition to the crys- 
tal clear desalinized water? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The electric util- 
ities will have put in about $213 million 
and for that they get the electricity. The 
desalting plant will take off the steam 
after the steam goes through the turbine, 
and use it in a secondary way for desalt- 
ing water. It is estimated the plant will 
eventually produce 150 million gallons of 
desalted water each day, and that is 
quite a bit of water. Moreover, the de- 
salted water would be mixed with the 
regular water we are getting from the 
Colorado River and thus reduce the 
hardness of that water. The salts and 
other mineral content is becoming higher 


in the Colorado River water as that water 
becomes lower in volume. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in summary, 
if the gentleman will yield further, of $15 
million authorized herein, it is really for 
the benefit which can accrue from this 
saline program and much more is going 
to benefit in the nature of fallout of 
power and fallout of water for the MWD 
and for the private utilities and others 
that are participating. 

And, he feels that there is a beneficial 
ratio for the Government and for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and from 
what we may learn therefrom? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve this very sincerely and our entire 
committee believes that from the stand- 
point of research and development we 
are getting a real bargain by having 
about 85 percent of the capital costs of 
this large project come from non-Federal 
sources. 

And, Mr. Speaker, the data from this 
plant are not only going to be available 
for use in desalting sea water and brack- 
ish water, but also in connection with 
waste-water recovery. 

So, I do foresee a utilization of this 
technology in many places inside the 
interior of the United States with refer- 
ence to our various large metropolitan 
areas and cities, as well as on the sea- 
coasts. Of course, seacoast areas are arid 
in a number of places in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion this tech- 
nology is going to represent a blessing, if 
it turns out the way in which the sci- 
entists believe it will. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
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will admit—with no pun intended—that 
the “fallout” would be considerable for 
the MWD’s; is that not true? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would admit it 
only in this way: that the water this plant 
produces is much more expensive than 
the water they will obtain in the next 
few years, at least. So, they are also con- 
tributing considerable in the form of 
paying more for the desalted water, but 
they are looking forward to future plants 
where they may get the water as cheaply 
as they could from other sources. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing more 
powerful than an idea whose time has 
come—and the time for a large-scale, 
combination nuclear power-desalting 
project has come. 

Mr. Speaker, if we do not make the 
investment in this undertaking then, cer- 
tainly, the United States of America can- 
not afford to refrain from participating 
if this idea is placed into realization at 
some other place in the world. It will 
undoubtedly be less expensive doing it 
here and now, under the terms of the bill 
pending before us. As the record shows, 
about $85 out of every $100 for this 
project will come from a unique com- 
bination of private and public organiza- 
tions in the State of California, includ- 
ing the Southern California Edison Co., 
the San Diego Gas & Electric Co., the Los 
Angeles Department of Water and Power, 
and the Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California. 

The $85 out of every $100 that are in- 
volved will build a desalting plant, the 
site, and the two gigantic nuclear reactors 
that are part of this project. 

It is indeed a remarkable exhibition of 
cooperation not only between the utilities 
that I have mentioned, but also among 
the Office of Saline Water of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and, indeed, the 
committees of Congress that take cog- 
nizance of these matters—the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

There are only a few other points I 
wish to add to Chairman HOLIFIELD’S 
statement. Some people have questioned 
whether it is necessary for us to proceed 
now with this large-scale desalting dem- 
onstration plant. We must remember 
that this plant would not be in full ca- 
pacity operation until the late 1970’s. 
Data from the complete 150-million-gal- 
lon-per-day facility would therefore not 
be available until the end of the next 
decade. History has shown that plan- 
ning for large-scale water needs must be 
carried out about 20 years in advance. 
We should therefore be planning now for 
the 1980’s, and I believe it is very im- 
portant that we obtain reliable data on 
desalting applications as soon as pos- 
sible to assist us in making the most in- 
formed judgments concerning means of 
satisfying our burgeoning water needs. 

The AEC assistance authorized by S. 
3807 would not pertain to the develop- 
ment, design, construction, operation, or 
maintenance of the nuclear-power plants 
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themselves. The plants to supply power 
for this project are expected to be com- 
mercially available light-water reactors. 
What we are attempting to develop here 
is information concerning the use of nu- 
clear power other than for the genera- 
tion of electric energy alone. This in- 
formation is vitally needed in order to 
help us realize the full benefits of the 
peaceful atom. In particular we are in- 
terested in establishing, through the con- 
struction and operation of a large-scale 
facility, the use of nuclear power to pro- 
duce two marketable products—in this 
case fresh water and electricity. 

An area in which the AEC will pro- 
vide assistance for this project pertains 
to the coupling of the nuclear-power 
plants to the desalting plant. We must 
obtain firm information on the problems 
which are encountered in this coupling, 
and the implications from the standpoint 
of reactor and desalting plant design, as 
well as control systems. 

The siting problems associated with 
this facility constitute another major 
area of AEC’s support. It is anticipated 
that this facility would be built on a 
manmade island located off the southern 
California coast. There are a number of 
problems associated with this siting con- 
cept which must be investigated, and 
the answers derived from this project 
would be applicable to reactors used for 
a variety of purposes, including desalting 
applications. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has maintained a strong pro- 
grammatic interest in the problems of 
reactor siting for many years, and this 
project will contribute materially to an 
understanding of the measures which are 
necessary to resolve these problems. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the passage of this 
legislation. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, I strongly 
favor enactment of S. 3807. It is vitally 
important that we act now to obtain the 
necessary data which will enable us to 
decide which methods of water resource 
development should be pursued to satisfy 
our ever-increasing demands. 

I am fully aware that desalting is not 
a panacea. However, for many parts of 
our country it offers tremendous possi- 
bilities for developing a new water source. 
We have learned from past experience 
that there is no substitute for actual ex- 
perience in determining the true costs 
of a process and the technical problems 
that may be encountered. Paper studies 
and laboratory tests are necessary but 
they are only a part of the job. To ob- 
tain concrete technical information on 
large-scale nuclear desalting applications 
we must build demonstration plants. 
One of the pioneering nuclear plants for 
producing electric energy—the Yankee 
Plant—was built at Rowe in my own 
State of Massachusetts. Data obtained 
from this plant helped to spark the tre- 
mendous upsurge in orders for nuclear- 
power plants which we have seen in the 
last 18 months. Without the Yankee 
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Plant and others like it this achievement 
could not have been made. 

I believe that the plant we are con- 
sidering today might well provide the 
same kind of basic information for a new 
technology. This plant could be the 
forerunner of many similar facilities 
which ultimately will solve a problem 
that has fascinated thinking men since 
the beginning of civilization—how to se- 
cure fresh water from the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I reiterate my support 
for this bill and urge the House to pass 
it today. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17558. It is entirely 
appropriate that the Federal Govern- 
ment, through the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and through the saline-water 
project of the Department of the In- 
terior, should play a major role in the 
development and construction of the 
dual-purpose electrical power generating 
and sea water desalting plant in coopera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Water District 
of Southern California. 

It is anticipated that this plant will 
be able to produce 1,600 megawatts of 
electrical power and 150 million gallons 
a day of desalted water. The water at 
the plant is estimated to cost 21.9 cents 
per 1,000 gallons and about 27 cents 
per 1,000 gallons delivered to the metro- 
politan water district system. 

In view of the acute need in New York 
City of additional water supplies, as well 
as for additional electrical power, I hope 
that the agencies concerned will 
promptly give consideration to a com- 
parable development in the New York 
City area. Of course, one of the great 
benefits of such a plant would be that it 
would produce water and power without 
contributing to New York’s severe air 
pollution problem. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). The question is on the motion 
of the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOoLIFIELD] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill S. 3807. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
two-thirds appeared to have voted in 
favor thereof. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and I make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 316, nays 1, not voting 115, 
as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 327] 


YEAS—316 

Abbitt Ashley Bolton 
Abernethy Ashmore Bow 

dair Ayres Brademas 
Adams Baring Bray 
Addabbo Barrett Brooks 
Anderson, Ill. Bates Broomfield 
Anderson, Battin Brown, Clar- 

Tenn. Beckworth ence J., Jr 
Andrews, Belcher Broyhill, N.C 

George W. Bennett Buchanan 
Andrews, urke 

N. Dak Betts Burleson 
Annunzio Bingham Burton, Calif 

ds ges Burton, Utah 

Ashbrook Boland yrne, 
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Rivers, Alaska 
Roberts 


Rostenkowski 
Roudebush 
Roush 
Roybal 
Rumsfeld 
Ryan 


Satterfield 
St Germain 


Smith, Calif. 
Smith, Iowa 
Smith, N.Y) 
Smith, Va. 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 

io aan ee 


Whitener 
Wid 


Cabell 
Callaway 
Casey 


Cooley 
Corbett 
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Cahill Harsha 
Callan Hathaway 
Cameron Hays 
Carey Hechler 
Helstoski 
Cederberg Henderson 
Celler Herlong 
Hicks 
Chelf Holifield 
Clancy Holland 
Clark Horton 
Clausen, Hosmer 
Don H. Howard 
Clawson, Del ull 
Cleveland Hungate 
Clevenger Huot 
Cohelan Hutchinson 
Collier Ichord 
Colmer Irwin 
Conable Jacobs 
Conte Jarman 
Conyers Jennings 
Cramer Joelson 
Culver Johnson, Calif. 
Cunningham Johnson, Pa 
Curtin Jonas 
Curtis Jones, Ala 
Dague Jones, Mo 
Daniels Karsten 
Davis, Wis Karth 
Dawson Kastenmeier 
de la Garza ee 
Delaney Keith 
Dent Kelly 
Denton King, Calif, 
Devine Kirwan 
Dingell Kluczynski 
e Kornegay 
Donohue bs 
Dorn Kunkel 
Dow d 
Downing Landrum 
Lette 
Duncan, Tenn. 

‘er Lennon 
Edmondson Lipscomb 
Edwards, Calif ng, 
Edwards, La. Long, Md 
Ellsworth a eis a 
Erlenborn 0 oc. 
Everett McDade 
Evins, Tenn McEwen 

on McFall 
Farbstein McGrath 
Farnum McVicker 
Fascell Macdonald 
Feighan MacGregor 
Findley Machen 
Flynt Mackay 
Fogarty Madden 
Foley Mahon 
Ford, Gerald R. Marsh 
thias 
William D. Matsunaga 
Fountain Matthews 
e gt aa 
Friede eeds 
Fulton, Pa Miller 
Fuqua 
Garmatz Minish 
things Minshall 
Gettys 
Gibbons Moore 
Gilbert Moorhead 
Gilligan organ 
Gonzalez Morton 
Grabowski Mosher 
ray Moss 
Green, Oreg. Multer 
Green, Pa. Murphy, Il 
Greigg Murphy, N t 
Grover Natcher 
Gubser Nelsen 
Hagan, Ga. O'Brien 
Hagen, Calif. O'Hara, Ill 
Haley O'Hara, Mich 
Hall Olson, Minn 
Halleck O'Neal, Ga 
Hamilton Ottinger 
Hanley Passman 
Hansen, Idaho Patman 
Hansen, Wash. Patten 
Hardy Pelly 
NAYS—1 
Secrest 
NOT VOTING—115 
Albert Blatnik 
Andrews, Bolling 
Glenn Brock 
Aspinall Brown, Calif. 
Bandstra Broyhill, Va. 
Bell Byrnes, Wis. 


Corman 


Craley Keogh 
Daddario King, N.Y Reinecke 
Davis, Ga. King, Utah Resnick 
Derwinski Kupferman Rogers, Tex. 
Dickinson Leggett Roncalio 
Diggs Mi y Schisler 
Dowdy McClory Scott 
Duncan, Oreg. McDowell Senner 
Dyal McMillan Sisk 
Edwards, Ala. Mackie Stalbaum 
Evans, Colo. Mailliard Stephens 
Farnsley Martin, Ala. Stratton 
Fino Martin, Mass. Sweeney 
Fisher Martin, Nebr. Thomas 
Flood Michel Thompson, N.J. 
r Mink Thompson, Tex. 
Fulton, Tenn. Moeller Todd 
Gallagher Monagan Toll 
Giaimo orris Tuck 
Goodell Morrison Tunney 
Grider Morse Udall 
Griffiths Murray Van Deerlin 
Gross Nedzi Vivian. 
Gurney Nix Walker, Miss. 
Halpern O’Konski Walker, N. Mex. 
Olsen, Mont. Watts 
Hansen, Iowa O'Neill, Mass. Weltner 
Harvey, Ind Pepper Whitten 
Harvey, Mich. Pirnie Wilson, 
Hawkins Poage Charles H. 
Hébert Powell Wolff 
Johnson, Okla. Purcell Wright 
Jones, N.C. Quie Yates 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof) the rules were suspended and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Albert with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Gross, 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. Cal- 
laway. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. Tuck with Mr. Broyhill of Virginia. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Harvey of Michigan. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Wright with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Mackie with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Dyal with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Halpern. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Quie. 

Mr. Monagan with Mr. McClory. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Stalbaum with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr, Todd with Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Udall with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Senner. 

Mr. Vivian with Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Nix. 

Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Wolff. 

Mr. Fraser with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Craley. 

Mr, Giaimo with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Hansen of Iowa. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Olsen of Montana. 

Mr. Race with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Mc- 
Millan. 

Mr. Tunney with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 
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Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Farns- 
ley. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Morrison. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr, Roncalio. 

Mr. Scott with Mr. Toll. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 17558) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


REFERENCE OF HR. 18019, TO 
AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
THE ARMY TO CONSTRUCT AN 
ADDITION AT THE WALTER REED 
ARMY MEDICAL CENTER, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works be discharged 
from further consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 18019) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to construct an addition at 
the Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C., and that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHING A CONTIGUOUS 
FISHERIES ZONE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9531) to establish a contiguous 
fisheries zone beyond the territorial sea 
of the United States, with amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9531 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there 
is established a fisheries zone contiguous 
to the territorial sea of the United States. 
The United States will exercise the same ex- 
clusive rights in respect to fisheries in the 
zone as it has in its territorial sea, subject to 
the continuation of traditional fishing by 
foreign states within this zone as may be 
recognized by the United States. 

Sec. 2. The fisheries zone has as its inner 
boundary the outer limits of the territorial 
sea and as its seaward boundary a line drawn 
so that each point on the line is nine nauti- 
cal miles from the nearest point in the inner 
boundary. 

Sec. 3. Whenever the President determines 
that a portion of the fisheries zone conflicts 
with the territorial waters or fisheries zone 
of another country, he may establish a sea- 
ward boundary for such portion of the zone 
in substitution for the seaward boundary 
described in section 2. 

Sec. 4. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as extending the jurisdiction of the 
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States to the natural resources beneath and 
in the waters within the fisheries zone estab- 
lished by this Act or as diminishing their 
jurisdiction to such resources beneath and 
in the waters of the territorial seas of the 
United States. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Price). Is a second demanded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, under present law, U.S, 
exclusive fisheries rights are limited to 
our 3-mile territorial sea. 

Briefly explained, H.R. 9531 would es- 

tablish for the United States a 9-mile 
fisheries zone beyond and contiguous to 
our territorial sea, which would have the 
effect of extending our exclusive fish- 
eries rights to a distance of 12 miles from 
our shores. 
In regard to the new fisheries zone that 
would be established by this legislation, 
the United States would be authorized to 
exercise the same exclusive rights in re- 
spect to fisheries as it now exercises in 
its territorial sea. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to report that the authority to 
enforce these fisheries rights has already 
been provided. 

In 1964, your Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, in anticipation of 
the United States extending its jurisdic- 
tion to 12 miles at some time in the 
future, favorably reported what is now 
Public Law 88-308, which would make it 
unlawful for foreign-flag vessels to fish 
in our territorial waters, as well as in 
waters in which the United States has 
the same rights in respect to fisheries as 
it has in its territorial waters. Conse- 
quently, enforcement of this legislation 
would present no problem. 

Further, Mr. Speaker, the legislation 
would permit continuation of fishing in 
the newly established zone by nationals 
of those countries as may be recognized 
by the United States as having tradition- 
ally fished within 12 miles of our shores. 
Also, the legislation would authorize the 
President, in his discretion, to alter the 
seaward boundary of the newly estab- 
lished zone whenever he determines that 
a portion of the fisheries zone would con- 
flict with the territorial sea or fisheries 
zone of other countries. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9531 would 
make it clear that the coastal States of 
the United States would continue to have 
the right to regulate fisheries within our 
3-mile territorial sea, but with respect 
to the 9-mile zone beyond our territorial 
sea, the fisheries would be regulated by 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that your committee vote on the legisla- 
tion was unanimous and that there were 
no unfavorable departmental reports 
filed on the legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to conserve 
and protect our fisheries from foreign 
encroachments, which are rapidly in- 
creasing in both size and scope, I urge 
prompt enactment of H.R. 9531, with 
amendments. 
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Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BATES. I understand from what 
the gentleman has said that all of these 
historical agreements between the United 
States and Canada which affect the prac- 
tices of the Gloucester fishermen, and all 
of those historical rights and agreements 
will be preserved, and will not adversely 
be affected by the provisions of this bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts is correct on this point. 
The legislation clearly provides for the 
traditional fishing rights by the United 
States of those nations which have tra- 
ditionally fished in the areas which would 
be affected by the legislation. 

Mr. BATES. So that whatever prac- 
tices do exist can continue? 

Mr. DINGELL. Providing that the na- 
tion concerned in this case, Canada—had 
fished in the territorial fishing waters 
covered by this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would comment on the state- 
ment in the letter from the Department 
of State on this bill that passage of this 
bill might make it more difficult from the 
standpoint of international law to ex- 
tend the zone beyond 12 miles in the 
future? I notice that on page 15 of the 
committee report. 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe that refers 
to other nations, the letter there that he 
referred to is signed by the assistant 
secretary for congressional relations, 
where it says— 

Inasmuch as U.S. establishment of a 12- 
mile exclusive fishery zone would tend to 
support the trend already referred to, the 
passage of the proposed legislation would 
make it more difficult from the standpoint 
of international law to extend the zone be- 
yond 12 miles in the future. 


This committee has understood this 
language to mean that it would be more 
difficult for other nations in the future 
to go into the 12-mile limit which has or 
will be established now. 

Sixty of the 90-some nations that have 
coasts now have gone to this figure. 
And the issue is simply following the 
trend which has already been well estab- 
lished by other nations like Russia and 
other nations around the world. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 


man. 

Will the gentleman yield further for 
another question? 

Mr. DINGELL. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman would comment on the state- 
ment in the report of the Department 
of Commerce that they do not favor 
enactment of this bill? 

Mr. DINGELL. I believe the gentle- 
man is incorrect on the point that the 
Department of Commerce does not favor 
enactment of this legislation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The comment ap- 
pears on page 16 of the report. 

Mr. DINGELL. The comments of the 
Department of Commerce were on eco- 
nomic grounds only. The position of the 
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Department of Commerce has since been 
changed, including the fact that the De- 
partment of Commerce was reporting on 
what was then the 9-mile limit, whereas 
today the legislation before us involves a 
12-mile limit instead of the 9-mile limit, 
which was discussed in part in the letter 
by the Department of Commerce. Of 
course, other departments have sup- 
ported the legislation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. I shall vote for the bill. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as she may require to the gen- 
tlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. Green]. 

Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise to support this legislation. The 
current problem of a large and efficient 
Russian fishing fleet off the Oregon coast 
continues to plague Northwest trawl fish- 
ermen. The need for legislation such as 
H.R. 9531 has been demonstrated again 
and again since the Soviet fleet first ap- 
peared off the Oregon coast last March. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
reports it has been unable to substanti- 
ate charges by Oregon and Washington 
fishermen that the Russians are fishing 
close to our shores for salmon. However, 
the stories continue to come in. 

The Soviets claim they are not catch- 
ing enough salmon in their trawl nets 
to “make a Sunday dinner on the cap- 
tain’s table.” Regardless of this claim, 
as late as September 26, stories appeared 
in Oregon papers concerning first-hand 
reports that the Soviets are fishing with- 
in 12 miles and are catching salmon. 

Many of us had hoped that the high- 
level conference in Moscow at the end 
of July would bring significant relief to 
the distraught American fishermen. 
Among other things, the Soviets tenta- 
tively agreed to allow American observ- 
ers aboard their vessels to examine 
catches. As of today, this has not oc- 
curred, except in a very few isolated in- 
stances. The Soviets also tentatively 
agreed to redistribute its fleet so smaller 
American craft are no longer forced off 
their traditional fishing grounds. As of 
today, this has not occurred. 

The United States knows appallingly 
little about perch and hake resources the 
Soviet fleet is most extensively exploiting. 
However, comparative figures of the 
American 1965 and 1966 perch landings 
in Oregon ports leave little doubt that 
U.S. fishermen are being severely hurt 
by the Soviet fishing effort. 

American trawlers had landed only 3.3 
million pounds ef perch by the end of 
August.. Compare this with the 10.9 mil- 
lion pounds landed during the first 8 
months of 1965 and two conclusions are 
inescapable: 

First. The Soviet fleet is preventing 
American boats from fishing the schools 
of perch. 

Second. The large Soviet boats are 
doing damage to the perch resource, pos- 
sibly reducing it far below the maximum 
sustainable yield. 

Hopefully, further meetings scheduled 
this fall between Russia and the United 
States will eliminate future problems 
concerning what are nautically known 
as the “rules of the road” and will reveal 
enough scientific data regarding the ex- 
tent of the hake and perch resources to 
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make possible an agreement on a maxi- 
mum sustainable yield catch limit. 

It is acknowledged that extension of 
the contiguous fishery zone from 3 to 12 
miles will not be a panacea to the ills 
plaguing American fishermen. 

Most Soviet fishing off the Pacific 
Northwest is being done outside the pro- 
posed 12-mile limit. In its most recent 
report, the Seattle Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries office reported 49 Soviet ves- 
sels concentrated off Newport, Oreg. 
Only one was within 12 miles. However, 
it is time the United States served notice 
on the world’s fishing nations that we 
take our own fishing industry seriously 
and intend to protect it. H.R. 9531 is a 
good way to serve such notice. 

In addition, the State Department has 
informed me that it considers the 12- 
mile limit to be, in their words, “coming 
international law.” There are 41 na- 
tions, including Russia, which claim 12- 
mile territorial or fishery jurisdictions. 

Mr. Speaker, testimony before the 
House Fish and Wildlife Subcommittee 
concerning this legislation was over- 
whelmingly in favor of its enactment. 

Following is a telegram from the presi- 
dent of Bumble Bee Seafoods, John S. 
McGowan, Astoria, Oreg., which is rep- 
resentative of the concern expressed in 
many telegrams and letters directed to 
my office urging passage of this bill. I 
ask unanimous consent that this tele- 
gram be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

Understand H.R, 9531 establishing nine- 
mile fishery zone contiguous to U.S. three- 
mile territorial sea will probably be consid- 
ered by House within next few days. Urge 
your support for this legislation which is es- 
sential for protection of important U.S. fish- 
ery resources. Passage will greatly enhance 
U.S. negotiating position in future interna- 
tional fishery conferences. 

JoRN S. McGowan, 
President, Bumble Bee Seafoods. 
ASTORIA, OREG. 


It seems to me we would be well ad- 
vised if we listened to these words of 
wisdom and experience. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, recent greatly increased 
foreign fishing activity off our coasts has 
resulted in new claims and proposals for 
a new international rule. It-is widely 
recognized that a coastal State has an 
obligation to protect and conserve these 
offshore marine resources and to ad- 
vance the best interests of its people. 

This is the reason and major argu- 
ment for the United States extending its 
fishing sovereignty beyond the 3-mile 
limit. 

In recent years, the protection of the 
American fishing industry has become 
more advisable. Along the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, foreign fishing vessels are 
depleting coastal stocks of fish. These 
fleets contain modern processing plants 
which clean, package, freeze, and store 
their enormous catches, ready for com- 
mercial delivery. Huge trawlers, pri- 
marily Russian, Japanese, and more re- 
cently Cuban, threaten U.S. fishery re- 
sources and the livelihood of American 
fishermen, 

In my hand I have a few newspaper 
clippings. Here is one from the Fisher- 
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men’s News of last August. It describes 
expansion of two Japanese trawler fish- 
ing operations. Here is another clipping 
from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of 
August 30, 1966. Its headline tells the 
story. It reads “Russians Fish Off Cali- 
fornia.” And here is a recent article 
under a Seattle AP dateline. It recites 
how top Russian fishery officials had re- 
jected an understanding worked out 6 
weeks earlier in Moscow with our State 
Department officials whereby a huge So- 
viet fishing fleet would not operate with- 
in 12 miles of the Pacific coast of the 
United States. More than 100 Russian 
vessels had been interfering with Amer- 
ican fish boats and at times fishing as 
close as 4 miles from our shore. Fish- 
ermen report that since the Russians 
have been fishing off our coast, catches 
have been greatly reduced. But the 
Russians rescinded their original agree- 
ment to stay outside of the 12-mile limit. 

Meanwhile, South Korean fishery of- 
ficials have announced plans to explore 
fishery resources in the north Pacific 
Ocean. Japanese research vessels are 
presently surveying the waters off Wash- 
ington State. The Japanese have de- 
pleted their own areas and now plan to 
extend their operations. 

It is vital to set up a conservation belt, 
small as it is. As of June 1, there were 
49 nations that had established 12-mile 
limits. The United States is one of 
only 15 nations that still cling to the 
old 3-mile fishing zone. Ten nations 
claim more than 3 miles but less than 
12 miles, and 17 nations claim more than 
12 miles. 

Our State Department says that any 
claim beyond 12 miles is of dubious 
validity and supports this 12-mile bill. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9531 would add 
120,000 square miles of potentially avail- 
able marine resources to our American 
sovereignty. Its passage is vital to our 
fishing industry. 

I strongly urge passage of the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
i from Maryland [Mr. MoR- 
TON]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation. 

There is one point that has not been 
thoroughly brought out. The relation- 
ship of the new proposed 12-mile limit 
for our fishery zone is directly related to 
the conservation of the species indig- 
enous to our Continental Shelf. 

We must look forward to the day when 
conservation programs which will insure 
the preservation of the species of our 
Continental Shelf. This bill is certainly 
one of the first important steps in that 
direction. 

If we fail to do this, we will deny our- 
selves future opportunities to work out 
agreements with our neighbor nations 
and with other nations that use the high 
seas that will guarantee conservation 
practices that are absolutely necessary 
if we are going to make maximum use 
of the sea as a source of food. 

Mr. Speaker, I wholeheartedly support 
this legislation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KEITH]. 
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Mr. KEITH. 1 thank the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill extends our 
fishing rights out to a 12-mile limit in- 
stead of the present 3. It will heip to 
protect our fishing industry from fur- 
ther foreign encroachment. This is 
particularly important because more 
than two-thirds of our domestic catch 
comes from within 12 miles of our shores. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Speaker, the 
recent news stories about the west coast 
troubles with the Soviets are an old 
story to the east coast. We have had 
Soviet vessels, for several years now, off 
our shoreline fishing for the products 
which would otherwise come to our New 
England ports. 

I personally have flown out over these 
fleets, and I have seen as many as 60 
vessels—great factory ships, mother 
ships, and trawlers—reaping a harvest 
from the sea. Failure to enact this leg- 
islation would, in effect, be saying to the 
Soviet Union, and 10 other nations fish- 
ing off the east coast, that they are wel- 
come to come in closer to our shores and 
reap and even larger harvest than they 
have been getting so far. 

For the record, Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that, at present, only Canada would 
be allowed to fish within 12 miles of our 
shore since the Canadians are the only 
ones with such traditionally established 
rights, i 

We, of course, exercise a similar 
privilege off Canadian coasts. In view 
of the fact that so many nations have 
made a unilateral extension of the area 
they claim for fisheries, the State De- 
partment has no objection to the bill. 

The only objection some of us have 
heard is from the tuna and shrimp in- 
terests who fear that their freedom to 
fish off the South American coasts may 
be hampered as a result. However, these 
countries have already made exaggerated 
claims of 200 miles, which we do not 
recognize. Even after passage of this 
bill, we would continue to expect the 
Latin American countries to respect the 
historic rights of our fishermen. We 
would continue, as we do now, to reim- 
burse the fishermen who are unjustly 
fined for fishing in waters in which we 
feel they have a right to fish. In my 
view, this situation will not be at all af- 
fected by this legislation. 

In any case, the Department of the In- 
terior, which is responsible for protecting 
the interests of all segments of our fish- 
ing industry, has concluded that, in bal- 
ance, enactment of the legislation will 
be in the interest of the fishing industry. 

H.R. 9531 is of critical importance to 
my district, as I am sure it is to many 
other coastal districts around the Na- 
tion. It will mean that new conserva- 
tion measures are possible to protect our 
fishing which provides the income to so 
many people. 

In the city of New Bedford, in my dis- 
trict, perhaps as much as 25 percent of 
the total income is derived from fishing. 
This bill is designed to protect these in- 
dependent fishing vessel owners. They 
are suffering from enough foreign com- 
petition now. We owe it to them to en- 
act this bill. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 
2 minutes to the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. WATT]. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, today is 
D-day as far as our west coast fisher- 
men are concerned. The other body has 
acted and this is our opportunity to sup- 
port our fishermen in their struggle for 
survival. 

In 1965 we had a brief and relatively 
harmless visitation from the Russian 
fishing fleet off the northwest coast of 
the United States. However, this year 
they returned in large numbers, esti- 
mates exceed 100 vessels. 

We know that there are a number of 
large mother ships, roughly the size of 
our Liberty ships, and their satellite 
catcher ships were well over 100 feet in 
length. I have personally seen them 
close up from the air. 

Of one thing we can be certain. If 
this House does not take action and if 
this Congress does not extend our fish- 
ery jurisdiction, the Russians will be back 
next year in much greater strength. 
They have advised our State Department 
representatives that their goal is to dou- 
ble their fishery intake by 1970. Ob- 
viously this is to be at the expense of 
other nations in the world. We must not 
let it be at the expense of the United 
States. Extending the fishery jurisdic- 
tion to 12 miles will be a meaningful step 
to protect our fishermen. 

As an indication of the magnitude of 
the problem confronting us in the future, 
we have determined that the Russians 
have 1,000 copies each of our own charts 
of two different areas off the west coast. 

In previous statements before this 
House, I have outlined the extremely 
serious and perhaps permanent damage 
already done by the Soviet marauders 
this year. Tentative estimates are that 
our ocean perch stocks have been re- 
duced by about 90 percent. Other bot- 
tom fishing stocks have been badly dam- 
aged. 

We have irrefutable evidence that 
substantial damage has been done to our 
salmon industry. I have 149 wires 
from fishermen and those associated 
closely with fishermen in my area 
strongly protesting the Russian en- 
croachment and urging strong affirma- 
tive action. I have these wires here in 
my hand as I speak to you. 

I display herewith just a few of the 
literally hundreds of newspaper articles, 
editorials, and so forth, together with 
two actual photographs showing the 
Russian fleet in action. 

Newspaper reports have confirmed the 
fishing in coastal waters within 12 miles 
of the coastline and on a few occasions 
even within 3 miles. We have had 
rammings and other efforts to do physi- 
cal damage to our fishing fleet. We 
have had repeated emergency calls by 
the Russian fishing fleet for medical aid 
and assistance for their crew members, 
all of which have been promptly an- 
swered by this country. 

This outrageous situation must end. 
No one contends that setting the fishing 
jurisdiction at 12 miles will completely 
solve the problem. But it is a step in 
that direction. 

Some of our friends in southern Cali- 
fornia have voiced objections to the ex- 
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tension of the 12-mile zone. I would 
point out to them and other Members of 
the House that the Southern California 
Fishing Association consisting of 88 
members has unanimously endorsed the 
12-mile bill. The Frozen Food Council 
with 130 member companies in the 
southern California area has done like- 
wise. The Southern California Frozen 
Food Distributors Association with 16 
member companies, all in the Los An- 
geles area, have also endorsed this 
proposal. 

My most important point is this. In 
view of the widespread publicity given to 
the Russian fishing invasion, in view of 
the certain evidence of widespread dam- 
age to our fishing stocks, and in view of 
the conclusive evidence of fishing within 
the 12-mile limit by the Russians, if this 
Congress, faced with the weight of this 
evidence, fails to act this year, we then 
will be extending an open invitation not 
only to the Russians but also to the 
Japanese and the South Koreans and 
other fishing nations to come to our 
shores and help themselves to our fish. 
To emphasize this danger, I can report 
that within the last 15 minutes I have 
received a telephone call advising that 
yesterday a Japanese troller has now ap- 
peared off the mouth of the Columbia 
River. 

We will be serving notice on the na- 
tions of the world that the United States 
does not intend to lift one finger to sup- 
port its fishermen and its fishing indus- 
try. We might as well dismantle our 
west coast fishing effort and start now 
to find other jobs for our fishermen. 

Finally, I would mention the impor- 
tance of our domestic fishing efforts to 
our American diet and to our balance-of- 
trade problem. If the domestic fishing 
industry, which in many ways over the 
years has been treated as a stepchild, re- 
ceives the additional kick in the teeth of 
congressional failure to legislate this 
year, then an absolute certain result will 
be to increase our own fish imports with 
the consequent worsening of our balance 
of trade with the rest of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge in the strongest 
possible way the enactment of this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a state- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I certainly wish to join my colleagues 
from Oregon, Washington, and Califor- 
nia in expressing our deep concern over 
the problem relating to the Russian fish- 
ing fleet invading our fishery zones. 

I rise in support of this legislation to 
establish a zone contiguous to our coast 
over which the United States will have 
exclusive fishery jurisdiction. I am 
pleased to be a cosponsor of the measure. 

When I introduced the bill for a 12- 
mile fishery zone, I made it as clear as 
possible my belief that this is only a 
minimum distance. My congressional 
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district borders on nearly 400 miles of 
Pacific coastline and our fishermen are 
facing a problem now that may have 
most serious implications for the west 
coast fishing industry. A huge Soviet 
trawler fleet is fishing off our Pacific coast 
making, what one of my constituents 
termed, a “systematic rape” of our fishing 
areas. The Soviet fleet is reported to be 
using small mesh nets that catch all fish 
with a complete disregard for the neces- 
sity of leaving immature fish to escape 
for reproductive fish conservation pur- 
poses. 

Our own fishermen have consistently 
practiced excellent conservation proce- 
dures in order to obtain the maximum 
sustained yield from our marine re- 
sources. Governmental regulations re- 
quire this effort and the fishing industry 
has always been in agreement with these 
measures. On the other hand, many 
foreign fleets are not held to and do not 
practice any type of conservation meas- 
ures. As a result of this, they use nets 
that do not allow immature fish to es- 
cape their trawling nets and no fish are 
returned to the seas. Extinction of the 
fishery resources near our coast can be 
the only result of these practices. 

It may be that a 12-mile limit will pro- 
vide sufficient protection to our fisher- 
men in some parts of the Nation's coastal 
areas, but off the California coast we 
must have a much wider fishing zone. I 
would respectfully request that this com- 
mittee approve a zone extending at least 
40 to 50 nautical miles from our coast. 
A zone this wide is needed to protect 
our marine resources from exploitation 
and desecration now by those who are 
unwilling to practice accepted conserva- 
tion techniques. 

Further, I strongly believe that we in 
the Congress should be looking toward 
the ultimate establishment of a 200-mile 
fishery zone off our shores.. It would 
seem logical that, should the United 
States take this leadership, we could an- 
ticipate many of the other fishing na- 
tions of the world would follow. In this 
way, we would lend encouragement to 
the development, expansion, and recog- 
nition of proper fish conservation prac- 
tices. Our role among nations is one 
of leadership and we could play that role 
in this area to protect our own fisher- 
men and to enhance the world’s marine 
resources. 

We must face the problem, Mr. Speak- 
er. Other countries are going to in- 
crease their pressures to fish our 
waters—particularly those who would 
rather reap the harvest of our own con- 
servation programs. It is vital, there- 
fore, that we take the necessary steps 
to protect our conservation efforts and, 
at the same time, our domestic fishing 
fleets that have courageously provided 
the leadership in judiciously harvesting 
the resources of the sea. 

Our fishermen cannot pass laws. Our 
fishermen cannot stop the invaders of 
their traditional fishing grounds. The 
responsibility for any such actions lies 
with us. And, Mr. Speaker, it is a re- 
sponsibility that we in Congress must 
accept. We must act with dispatch for 
our fishermen are faced with the serious 
implications of this problem right now 
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with every indication that it will grow in 
scope. 

I cannot overemphasize the urgency 
of this request. Let us act now to avoid 
having to react later. Today, through- 
out the world, we are faced with the 
unfortunate situation of trying to solve 
problems after the fact—when foresight, 
commonsense and some creative plan- 
ning would have allowed us to avoid the 
problems altogether. 


STATEMENT BY Mn. FRED L. PHEBUS, SECRE- 
TARY-MANAGER, FISHERMEN’S MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION, EUREKA, CALIF, ON ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OF 12-MILE FISHING ZONE, HOUSE 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES COMMIT- 
TEE, May 24, 1966 
Mr, Chairman, trawl fishing began on the 

Pacific coast, in the area around San Fran- 

cisco, in 1876. At that time and for many 

years afterward the fishery was small and 
expanded slowly. The first trawl net used 
was known as a paranzella and was made up 
of very small mesh web. It was also towed 
by two boats. Later the otter trawl net, 
which was towed by one boat, came into use. 

As more fishermen and boats entered into 
the fishery it became apparent that some 
action would have to be taken in regulating 
the size of mesh in the trawl to allow for 
escapement of small immature fish so that 
the fishery could be maintained on an op- 
timum yield basis. 

In the early 1930’s when a sharp decline in 
the production of bottom fish occurred, the 
fishermen yoluntarily went to larger mesh 
sizes in their nets. From 1935 to 1942 they 
adopted and used trawls made of 5° mesh. 
This mesh size proved to be beneficial from 
the standpoint of labor involved in sorting 
the fish as the percentage of immature fish 
taken diminished sharply and it was only a 
few years before a marked increase in the 
catches of marketable fish was noted. 

The Washington Department of Fisheries 
and the California Fish and Game Commis- 
sion then started experimenting with trawl 
nets of varying sizes of mesh and in 1947 the 
first net mesh law was passed by the Califor- 
nia legislature which called for a 5” mesh 
size. The law later was modified to read 
414" size mesh, but this was still comparable 
to the 5” mesh which had been voluntarily 
adopted by the trawl fishermen earlier. This 
was due to the different method adopted in 
measuring the mesh. 

This California law is still in effect and 
Oregon and Washington have comparable 
laws governing the mesh size of nets used 
in their territorial waters. To the best of my 
knowledge, there has not been a conviction 
for violation of the mesh size laws of the 
Pacific coast states in the last 12 years. 
This in itself is a tribute to the fishermen as 
they do realize that the continuance of their 
fishing activities depend wholly upon their 
own conservation practices. 

There is no doubt in the minds of fisher- 
men, conservationists and state fisheries au- 
thorities that the minimum mesh size cou- 
pled with restrictions of delivery on certain 
species, for example, halibut and salmon, has 
been a boon to the trawling industry and 
other fisheries. 

But now we are faced with a foreign na- 
tion invading our narrow west coast conti- 
nental shelf with larger and more powerful 
boats, pulling gigantic nets of very small 
mesh size, literally denuding the same areas 
that we have stabilized by our conservative 
methods of production. 

Some have foolishly said that we should 
get out there and compete with the Rus- 
sians. Compete with what? Our boats are 
small by comparison, but perfectly adequate 
for our needs as all of our fishing activity 
has taken place in our own front yard, so to 
speak. Are we suddenly to change our mode 
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of fishing, picking large factory trawlers out 
of thin air and sail around the world, even 
to the coasts of Siberia just to compete with 
a hostile government in a world fishery? And 
who would protect us if we were caught fish- 
ing off the coast of Soviet Siberia? I ask 
these questions to point out the fact that 
the American fisherman is a small independ- 
ent businessman without the necessary re- 
sources to compete with a world power on an 
individual basis. He has worked zealously 
for all that he has been able to accumulate 
of this world’s goods. He has lived with ad- 
verse weather, bad market conditions, heavy 
foreign imports, excessive taxes and various 
other impeding obstacles and in spite of all 
this, he has played a big part in the over- 
all economy of the coastal states. 

As an illustration, California fishermen 
produced 34,000 tons of fresh and frozen fish 
during the year of 1963, almost all of which 
was utilized within the state. This repre- 
sented almost 11 million dollars of value to 
the fishermen and 34 million at the con- 
sumer leyel. Also I would mention here that 
California fishermen supply only 16 per cent 
of the fresh and frozen fishery products used 
within the state. The balance is imported 
from out of state, Oregon and Washington 
supplying a very large portion. 

There is no doubt in the minds of all 
American fishermen that the narrow conti- 
nental shelf of the Pacific coast states which 
we have fished for so many years on a posi- 
tive sustained yield basis is now being over- 
fished to the point of extinction of all fish 
life by the huge Soviet fishing fleet now off 
our coast. It is very obvious that their in- 
tent is to catch the very last fish, if possible. 

If this foreign fleet is allowed to continue 
to fish in the waters upon our continental 
shelf, where we have established every his- 
torical right of jurisdiction, and the states 
have established conservation laws to pro- 
tect against over-exploitation, then it will 
become necessary to throw the conservation 
programs of the various states out the win- 
dow and turn the American fishermen loose 
to catch all that they can of all species as it 
will only be a matter of a very short time 
until our off-shore fishery resources are com- 
pletely exhausted. 

The other alternative is to establish a pro- 
tective fishery zone of at least 200 miles or 
more so that we, the American fishermen can 
continue to make our living from the sea 
and to follow our chosen vocation. 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not like to find myself at variance 
with my colleagues on this side of the 
aisle, but I would like to suggest most 
emphatically to the House that consider- 
ation of this bill, H.R. 9531, be put over 
until the next session of Congress be- 
cause of developments of which I was 
informed yesterday and which I believe 
to be of great impact for the United 
States. 

Three U.S. fishing boats using San 
Diego as a home port have been arrested 
off the north tip of Peru near Venezuela 
28 miles at sea and 25 miles outside the 
territorial waters of Peru. These tuna 
boats are the Sun Europa, Ronnie S. 
and one whose name I do not have which 
was detained this morning. 

The boat owners are asking the De- 
partment of Defense to provide protec- 
tion on the high seas for the remainder 
of this particular fleet of 15 tuna boats. 
The Secretary of State and our Ambassa- 
dor to Peru are also being called upon 
for urgent action. I have sent a tele- 
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gram to Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara and Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Nitze asking them to provide pro- 
tection for the remaining 12 boats. 

This legislation to extend territorial 
limits from 3 to 12 miles obviously will 
encourage more of such illegal action by 
governments which seem to be making 
a racket of detaining and heavily fining 
our tuna boats. The Peruvians actually 
are already claiming a 200-mile juris- 
diction off the coast and are demanding 
a very high amount for fishing licenses 
and a tax on tuna taken on the high seas. 

I do not see how any Member of this 
House can cast a vote which effectively 
aids those seeking to interfere with U.S. 
shipping on the high seas. We fought 
the War of 1812 to put down such at- 
tempts and we won it against a major 
power. 

Gen. Charles de Gaulle sent one 
French destroyer to protect the French 
fishing fleet off Brazil recently and there 
has been no trouble since. Until our 
State Department and our Defense De- 
partment can iron this matter out, I am 
sure the Members of the House will not 
want to vote against the fishing element 
of our merchant fleet. 

I am not at this time asking for more 
than the delay of this bill until we know 
where we stand and can legislate on the 
basis of sound information. These latest 
depredations make clear that action now 
will merely encourage the destruction of 
the American tuna fleet. While I am 
particularly concerned, I do not believe 
that the responsible Members of this 
House want such destruction any more 
than I. After all, food prices are going 
up high enough. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that this bill be put 
over for action in the House until the 
next Congress. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

I have long applauded the way the 
gentleman from California nas rought 
for his tuna fish industry. On tne otner 
hand, in this particular case, if we ex- 
tend our fishing zone to 12 miles, it will 
bring closer the day which is going to 
come when there will be multilateral 
agreement on a 12-mile fishing zone. 

I believe the gentleman is in error in 
feeling it would postpone that day. In- 
stead, it will bring it closer. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER, Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

I notice it has not been mentioned to 
this point, but it is common knowledge 
that numerous Russian-built trawlers 
turned over to Cuba and under the Cuban 
flag have been violating not only the 12- 
mile zone to be established by this bill 
but also the 3-mile territorial limit off 
the State of Florida and other States on 
the east and gulf coasts. 

I am glad to see that something finally 
is being done in this legislation perhaps 
to put some teeth into the efforts of my- 
self and many others who have been try- 
ing to prevent these Cuban trawlers from 
coming in near our shores. They have 
some outward appearances of a fishing 
purpose, but it is common knowledge that 
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also they are loaded with radar equip- 
ment and loaded with equipment to be 
used for espionage and spying purposes 
off the coast. They are really fishing 
for valuable information relating to our 
defenses. 

Perhaps an equally important benefit 
will be the one which is necessary to the 
military security of the gulf and east 
coasts of the United States, by keeping 
these Russian-built Cuban trawlers, 
which are really spy boats, out of the ter- 
ritorial limits, not only 3 miles but also 
the 12 miles established for fishing pur- 
Poses when these spy boats are camou- 
flaged as fishing trawlers. 

There are also Russian oceanographic 
ships which likewise have been violating 
even the 3-mile territorial limit off the 
coast of Florida and other places. Al- 
though there is a question whether it 
would be described as a fishing vessel, I 
would hope that this legislation could 
be used as a method of keeping the 
oceanographic research Russian ships 
beyond the 12-mile limit as well. 

Likewise, our fishing industry needs 
this protection, particularly since many 
other nations are doing the same thing 
and providing a 12-mile limit. 

I rise in support of the legislation and 
hope it will have the effects I have de- 
seribed. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
indeed happy and privileged to know that 
the presiding officer for the consideration 
of this legislation is my good friend and 
colleague, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Duncan]. It is a matter of great 
pleasure for me, the chairman of the sub- 
committee handling this legislation, who 
had the privilege of observing the great 
work the distinguished gentleman from 
Oregon [Mr. Duncan] performed on be- 
half of this legislation, to see the gentle- 
man presiding at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA]. 

Mr: DE LA GARZA. Mr Speaker and 
Members of the House, I reluctantly arise 
in opposition to this measure because of 
the high esteem in which I hold the 
chairman and the members of this dis- 
tinguished committee, who are so vitally 
interested in the affairs of a part of the 
district I represent, which is the lower 
gulf coast of south Texas. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this legislation unfortunately is 
not unanimously approved by the fishing 
industry of the United States. My peo- 
ple who interest themselves in the 
shrimping industry feel that conceivably 
this could adversely affect them in the 
future. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. I yield briefly. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In relation 
to the total value of fish and similar 
marine life that is caught, what per- 
centage is represented by the value of 
shrimp? 

Mr. DE ta GARZA. Shrimp, as com- 
pared to the total overall value of the 
fishing industry in the United States, 
would roughly represent between 15 and 
19 percent. Possibly it would be more 
than that, but 19 percent is what is 
fished outside of the continental limits 
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of the United States in some near foreign 
areas, so the shrimp value would largely 
come within that range. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say that 
the small community of Port Isabel on 
the gulf coast and the city of Brownsville 
would be adversely affected, and I must 
do everything I can to protest any action 
that could be detrimental to them. And 
the thousands of good people who make 
a living from the shrimp industry off the 
Texas gulf coast. 

Mr. Speaker, the committee report 
states that only 11 percent of the fish 
taken by Americans comes within this 
proposed extension of the area which 
this bill would extend it to. Therefore, 
the impact that people fear it will have 
is not there now, as only 11 percent would 
be affected. 

Mr. Speaker, I would also like to state 
that the Department of the Interior 
stated the Russians coming in had no 
great impact, but I understand that now 
there is a letter in which they have re- 
stated their position saying that it has 
more of an impact at this time. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, in making clear my 
opposition to this legislation, I would like 
to make it very explicit that this legisla- 
tion does not affect those instances which 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER] was speaking about so far as 
people coming in with sonar devices and 
radar devices and so on are concerned. 
Under this legislation it would in no way 
be possible to limit those people from 
coming in, because this legislation ex- 
plicitly states that the 3-mile limit is 
where the jurisdictional aspects of the 
United States would be enforced. Be- 
yond that 3-mile limit it would only 
affect the fisheries, The report from the 
Coast Guard or the Treasury Department 
states more or less 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? ` 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Iwill be happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. The point that the 
gentleman from Florida was attempting 
to make—and I do not think the gentle- 
man disagrees with it, and I will ask him 
this question—the point is that the Rus- 
sians build fishing trawlers for Cubans. 
Supposedly they are fishing, but what 
they are fishing for is espionage infor- 
mation and not fish. They are loaded 
with radar equipment. If they pose as 
fishing vessels, they will come within the 
prohibition of the 12-mile limit, would 
they not? That is the point I want to 
get. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. That question 
would be debatable, if they posed as such, 
but the point I want to make is this, I 
agree with the gentleman as far as the 
Russians and the Cubans are concerned. 
We agree. Perhaps the gentleman and 
I should coauthor a different measure 
which would directly affect that proposi- 
tion, but I would say whether they pose 
or do not pose as such, it is debatable 
whether this legislation would affect that 
situation. 
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Mr. CRAMER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman as far as it relates to oceano- 
graphic research. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Yes, we agree on 
that premise. 

Mr. Speaker, I must again, strongly 
voice my opposition to this measure, and 
I would make this very clear, that I 
speak in behalf of the people of my dis- 
trict who make a living from the shrimp 
industry, and who could be adversely 
affected if the full impact of this legisla- 
tion should take place, as many of us 
feel, that it will. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, the author of the 
bill [Mr. DOWNING]. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, 80 per- 
cent of American fishery catch is taken 
within 12 miles of our coasts. 

Over the years fishing vessels of for- 
eign countries have come closer to our 
shores and during this year they have 
come well within the 12-mile limit of 
the United States. Their vessels are 
larger and their equipment is designed 
to ruthlessly exploit whatever fishery 
opportunity it may find. These foreign 
fishing activities have become more fre- 
quent during the past several years and 
they are increasing in size and scope. 
Some of these nations practice conserva- 
tion but others donot. In any event they 
are encroaching on fishing grounds which 
should be reserved to the fishing industry 
of the United States and due to their 
larger equipment and vessels, they have 
denied certain areas to our own fisher- 
men. 

Although this may be unilateral action, 
it is the same action already taken by 
over 60 foreign nations, in fact some of 
these nations have gone out as far as 
200 miles. Russia and Canada have al- 
ready established a 12-mile limit, while 
Mexico has increased theirs to 9 miles. 

And another factor should be consid- 
ered and this is important. 

Not only would our fisheries be pro- 
tected but enforcement would also help 
alleviate sensitive situations where for- 
eign craft loiter in U.S. coastal waters— 
ostensibly for fishing purposes—but ac- 
tually for purposes of surveillance and 
reconnaissance. 

No Federal agency interposed any ob- 
jection to this legislation. 

The historic fishing rights, agreement, 
and treaties our country has with other 
foreign nations has been preserved and 
will not be affected by the bill. 

Under the 3-mile limitation this coun- 
try has approximately 38,000 square nau- 
tical miles of territorial and fishing 
rights. Passage of this bill would add 
120,000 square nautical miles to the pres- 
ent exclusive fishery zone. It would be 
of economic benefit to the fishing indus- 
try of the United States. 

“ihe favorable consideration of H.R. 
9531. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Alaska [Mr. 
Rivers]. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to vigorously support H.R. 9531, a 
bill to establish a 9-mile contiguous fish- 
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eries zone beyond the historical 3-mile 
territorial sea of the United States. This 
is not only important to the fishermen 
of my State of Alaska, but to those of 
our other coastal States. In fact, I have 
considered it so important that I have 
introduced an identical bill. 

It is important to Alaska and Alaskans 
because during several years, along the 
1,600 lineal miles from Cook Inlet to the 
tip of the Aleutian Chain, our coastal 
waters, closely outside the 3-mile limit, 
have been beset with the largest con- 
centration of foreign fishing vessels seen 
off U.S. shores. In 1965 there were ap- 
proximately 228 Japanese and 650 Soviet 
vessels involved in catching ground fish, 
Pacific perch, and King crab and shrimp 
in these waters. It is estimated they 
took about 2 billion pounds of fish in 
Alaskan waters. I have received these 
figures from Mr. Robert Simon of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. 
Additionally, the gear of our fishermen 
has often been destroyed by foreign 
trawlers. 

Alaskans have long realized the de- 
structive force inherent in the present 
and potential foreign fishing effort, 
which has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. Nations presently prosecuting 
fisheries off our coasts are increasing 
their fleets and improving their vessels 
and techniques each year, and other na- 
tions such as China and Korea and per- 
haps Poland are expected to enter these 
waters along our shores. 

As to all the coastal States other than 
Alaska, the recent upsurge in the taking 
of fishery resources by foreign vessels 
within 12 miles of U.S. shores in both 
the Atlantic and the Pacific has lent 
naw urgency to the need for this legisla- 

on. 

As a related factor the bill recognizes 
the position of foreign states and their 
nationals who have traditionally fished 
within this newly proposed 12-mile zone. 
Canadians, for example, come under this 
category. In recently establishing its 
own 12-mile fisheries zone, Canada 
agreed to recognize the rights of US. 
fishermen who have traditionally fished 
within Canada’s newly created 12-mile 
zone. 

On page 3 of the report on this bill the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, the 
gentleman from Maryland. [Mr. Gar- 
Matz] highlights the urgency of this leg- 
islation in the following words: 

While our Nation's fishing resources are 
bountiful, they are not unlimited and must 
be protected and intelligently conserved to 
meet future demands of our fishing indus- 
tries and supply the needs of our citizens. 
Since 81 percent of the total U.S. fishery 
catch is taken within 12 miles of our shores, 
your committee deems it imperative that 
these highly productive areas be protected 
from ruthless exploitation by foreign fishing 
fleets. 


In substance, the committee report 
goes on to say that although U.S. fisher- 
men are acutely aware of the need for 
consistent conservation practices to se- 
cure top level sustained yields, many for- 
eign fishing fleets do not care about our 
conservation problem, especially those 
that have been operating off our coasts 
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within the 12-mile zone. The committee 
then goes on to say, and I quote: 

In addition to its impact upon our natural 
resources, the increasing activity and pres- 
ence of foreign vessels . . . especially those 
of the Soviet Union . . . have created other 
problems. For instance, Russia’s use of larger 
vessels than those employed by U.S. fisher- 
men has hampered the fishing activities of 
our own fishermen. Also the problems of 
damage to both fishing gear and vessels of 
U.S. fishermen has increased proportionately 
as foreign encroachments intensify. 


In closing, I agree with the committee 
that although a 12-mile exclusive fisher- 
ies zone is no panacea for the many is- 
sues involved, it appears to be a realistic 
approach and a step in the right direc- 
tion, and I salute the chairman and all 
the members of the Merchant. Marine 
and Fisheries Committee for the fine 
work they have done on this legislation 
culminating in its presentation on the 
floor of this House for appropriate action 
and when I speak of appropriate action, 
I speak of affirmative action. Let us pass 
this bill with a resounding plurality. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my good 
friend and distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, Iam 
speaking here on behalf of my colleagues 
from the State of California who rep- 
resent the coastal areas, including the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Van 
DEERLIN], who has greatly interested 
himself in this subject but who unfor- 
tunately had to be in California today. 

Mr. Speaker, the California tuna in- 
dustry is opposed to this legislation, and 
joins with the constituents of the able 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. DE LA GARZA] 
in this instance. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the tuna industry, combined with 
the shrimp industry, represents a major 
portion of our fisheries industry. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, we are talk- 
ing about opposition of great magnitude 
in this area. They feel they would be 
adversely affected through the passage 
of this legislation, because its enactment 
would give credence to the extension of 
the jurisdiction by some of the other 
countries off whose coasts these shrimp 
fishermen fish and off whose coasts these 
tuna fishermen fish. 

Mr. Speaker, in the case of Mexico, for 
example, I understand that they have a 
9-mile limit. This would represent an 
invitation to Mexico to extend its limit 
to 12 miles. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now engaged in 
diplomatic discussions with Peru, Ecua- 
dor, and other South American countries 
off whose coasts our tuna fishermen fish 
about their actions in seeking to go out 
200 miles. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, our people feel— 
and I believe that basically the Depart- 
ment of State and the Department of 
the Navy as well as the Department of 
Defense, and these other agencies feel 
that these are matters that are best or 
better handled through diplomatic nego- 
tiations. 

Mr. Speaker, we have held meetings 
with the Russians on this subject, of 
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Russia intruding into our coastal waters 
and we are continuing those meetings. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation, if 
adopted, will not strike or hit at 
the matter which the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. CRAMER] has pointed out. 
These Russian vessels will be able to 
come in within the 12-mile limit of the 
coast, whether we pass this legislation 
or not. All they will be prohibited from 
doing is fishing. So, there is no national 
defense or security issue. It is purely an 
economic issue which if approved could 
do great damage to much more impor- 
tant segments of the fishing industry 
than those in direct contact with the 
Russians, 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that it is not 
possible for us to be able to handle this 
security problem insofar as the Russians 
are concerned with this legislation. 
Their intrusions into this proposed new 
territorial limit have been relatively 
small in terms of economic damage and 
it is not difficult to handle this question 
by treaty arrangements, And, Mr. 
Speaker, we are proceeding in that di- 
rection. Conferences have been held 
and others are programed. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that this legis- 
lation is not timely and should be 
defeated. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the full Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
GARMATZ]. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleagues in support of H.R. 
9531. 

I am convinced that because of the in- 
creased taking of our fishery resources 
within 12 miles of our shores by foreign 
fishing vessels, there are valuable species 
of fish and marine life which inhabit this 
area that are in danger of being serious- 
ly depleted. Passage of H.R. 9531 should 
provide valuable assistance to our Ameri- 
can fishing industry in preserving those 
resources that have traditionally been 
fished by U.S, fishermen. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that 68 percent of the 
total U.S. fisheries catch comes from 
within 3 miles of our.shores; an addi- 
tional 13 percent comes from within the 
zone that would be established by this 
legislation. By extending our exclusive 
fishing rights to 12 miles from our shores, 
we would be protecting a large segment of 
our total fishing potential. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that, as testified to by the witness from 
the State Department at the hearings on 
this legislation, as of June 1, 1966, 60 of 
the 99 nations that are members of the 
United Nations have already increased 
their fishing zones to 12 miles. Conse- 
quently, extension of our exclusive fishery 
zone to 12 miles would not be in violation 
of international practice or international 
law. 

I would also like to point out that en- 
forcement of our Nation’s fishery bound- 
aries would not present a problem. In 
1964 the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries approved legislation which 
would have the effect of making it un- 
lawful for any foreign vessel to fish in 
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those waters reserved exclusively for U.S. 
fishing vessels. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9531 would provide 
the action that is needed now to help 
conserve and nurture our marine re- 
sources so as to meet the future demands 
of our Nation for fish and fishery prod- 
ucts. I urge immediate passage of H.R. 
9531. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, in respect to what the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
just said, I would just like to emphasize 
the fact that this legislation is endorsed 
by the Southern California Frozen Food 
Distributors Association, the Northern 
California Seafood Institute, the San 
Pedro Fish Dealers Association, the San 
Diego Fish Dealers Association, and 
many other organizations, including the 
National Fishermen’s Wives. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 last minute to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KUNKEL]. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

It seems to me that from the evidence 
given that 12 miles is beginning to be a 
standard distance for all the countries in 
the world which have coastal waters. 
While Pennsylvania’s fishing industry is 
a rather minor element, I do think that 
this bill affects landlocked States. Fish 
is one of our great sources of food. If 
we do not preserve our fishing industry 
and our supply of fish, certainly it will 
affect the cost of food in the future. 

In addition, 41 countries have already 
established 12-mile limits. 

So I feel that this is a very important 
bill to pass, and that action on it should 
not be deferred any longer. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bares] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, even though 
H.R. 9531 would in no way alter any ex- 
isting agreements or habits of New Eng- 
land fishermen, I can conceive the possi- 
bility of its benefiting those fishermen 
just as much as it is designed to provide 
immediate aid to our own northwest 
coastal fisheries. 

Establishing a 12-mile exclusive fish- 
eries zone contiguous to our shores will 
help protect and conserve the U.S. fish- 
ing resources to meet the future needs 
of both our own fishing industry and 
the American people as a whole. Eighty- 
one percent of the total U.S. fishery catch 
is taken within that 12-mile limit. In- 
roads by the big Russian fishing fleets 
have been increasing alarmingly in our 
Pacific Northwest. The Soviets’ Atlantic 
fleets readily could encroach on the re- 
sources of our Northeastern waters, as 
well, 

This bill offers a realistic approach to 
combatting that type of foreign competi- 
tion. Of the 15 percent by value of the 
American fishery catch taken off foreign 
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shores, largely tuna and shrimp, only 
about 2 percent by value is taken within 
12 miles of foreign coasts, as stressed in 
the report by the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. Accordingly, it is 
evident that while the tuna and shrimp 
segment of our fishing industry might 
experience some retaliation by other 
countries, this bill stands to be of much 
vital benefit to the majority of our fish- 
ermen., 

The provisions of this legislation do 
not extend or diminish the jurisdiction 
of the States in any way. Nor do they 
affect our mutual agreements with Can- 
ada which are so especially important to 
the fishermen of Gloucester, in my con- 
gressional district, and the rest of New 
England. 

It is my belief, therefore, that this bill 
is merited and should be enacted. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 9531, a bill to es- 
tablish, for Americans, an exclusive fish- 
ery zone extending 12 miles from our 
shores. Passage of this legislation will 
be another step toward meaningful con- 
servation of our fishery resources. 

H.R. 9531 was introduced by Congress- 
man Downinec on June 29, 1965, the same 
day as I sponsored H.R. 9540, an identi- 
cal measure. Since last summer the rea- 
sons for approving a 12-mile fisheries 
jurisdiction have been underlined again 
and again by the continued activity of 
Russian fishing vessels operating near 
the Pacific Coast. On May 10 of this 
year, Governor Hatfield of Oregon wrote 
to Secretary of State Rusk, explaining 
that because of the Russian fishing near 
his State, the total ocean perch catch 
would be 71 percent below that of last 
year. 

Large, modern, efficient Russian fleets 
have ranged up and down the Washing- 
ton coast. On one occasion they came 
within 3 miles of LaPush and had to be 
warned by the Coast Guard. Ocean 
perch, hake, and even salmon are threat- 
ened. As the committee report on this 
legislation states: 

These foreign fishing activities, which are 
increasing in both size and scope off coastal 
regions of the United States, are encroaching 
on areas that have traditionally been the 


exclusive fishing grounds of our U.S. fishing 
fleet. 


Eighty-one percent of the total U.S. 
fishery catch is taken within 12 miles of 
shore. At a time when American fisher- 
men are being asked to use restraint in 
harvesting the resource, foreign fleets, 
particularly Russian vessels, are mocking 
our domestic conservation policies. We 
should not be lead into thinking that this 
bill is a complete panacea. It is simply a 
modest step which we must take as part 
of a longer journey toward a more pros- 
perous fishing industry. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 9531, 
known as the 12-mile limit bill. This 
in my area of the State is one of the most 
important measures before the House. A 
large segment of the economy of my dis- 
trict is based on fishing, both large-scale 
commercial fishing and large-scale 
sports—or charterboat—fishing. 

In addition to this, we as a Nation, are 
becoming increasingly oriented to the 
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importance of marine life as a basic 
source of food supply for both human 
and animal consumption. There is no 
longer any doubt that as our own and 
the world’s population continues to grow, 
and as science evolves new means of pre- 
serving and using marine animals, and as 
technology develops increasingly ef- 
ficient gear for harvesting the ocean’s 
marine life, competition for and deple- 
tion of marine resources will result. 

We have only to look at what hap- 
pened to our once limitless supplies of 
salmon to see that this same thing can 
happen—and happen rapidly—to other 
species of marine life. 

In fact, the presence of foreign fish- 
ing fleets within sight of our own West 
Coast already is threatening the offshore 
supply of fish known as hake, which in 
our country is used almost exclusively as 
a nutritional ingredient for pet food and 
chicken feed, but which—recent research 
indicates—might also serve as a basic 
food additive for the low-nutrition diets 
of the poor nations of the world. There 
already is a fledgling hake industry de- 
veloping in the Pacific Northwest. But 
it may never grow beyond infancy if its 
supply of raw material—hake—is cut off 
almost from the start. 

To further compound the problem, 
these foreign fishing fleets—and I have 
in mind specifically the Soviet fleets—are 
inevitably taking unknown quantities of 
salmon as ‘their nets sweep the waters 
clean of hake. Our fishermen tell me 

there can be no question of this, since 
hake and salmon are found at identical 
depths in the ocean. The result has 
been that our commercial fishermen have 
found it increasingly difficult to return 
to port with a full limit of salmon since 
the huge Soviet fleets began operating 
off our coast. 

Our Government has attempted to ne- 
gotiate an agreement that would keep 
the Soviet boats beyond a 12-mile limit. 
But the Soviet Government has refused 
to issue such an order to its fishermen. 
This attitude is rather ironic—to say the 
least—since the Soviet Government it- 
self maintains its territorial fishing lim- 
its at 12 miles. 

Therefore, there is but one answer. 
What we cannot do through negotiation, 
we must do through legislation. 

An extension of our offshore fisheries 
limits from 3 to 12 nautical miles is the 
only solution to the immediate problem 
that confronts our fishing industries. It 
will curtail further expansion of fishing 
operations by foreign fleets in what are 
some of the most important waters now 
fished by American vessels. It will curb 
the accelerated trend toward depletion 
of hake and other fish species. It will 
literally save the economic lives of count- 
less American fishermen, while providing 
time for further diversification and 
growth of the American fishing industry 
as well as industries dependent upon 
products of the seas. 

But let me hasten to add that this 
piece of legislation must be viewed as 
merely a stopgap measure. It is but one 
step toward what eventually must be in- 
ternational agreements regarding the 
conservation and development of ma- 
rine resources. 
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Our Nation, like all other nations of 
the world, is turning increasingly to the 
seas and oceans as a source of food sup- 
ply. The demand for fish-food products 
has never been greater, and will never 
be less. Therefore, it is of paramount 
importance that the United States con- 
centrate a greater share of its scientific 
and technological know-how toward re- 
search into the newly developing oceano- 
logic sciences. In conjunction with this, 
we should be taking further steps toward 
some form of permanent or semiperma- 
nent international conference that will 
have as its continuing concern the pres- 
ervation and development of the world’s 
marine resources. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I rise in support of H.R. 9531. 

I would first premise my statement by 
pointing out that this is not a new or 
unusual proposal. Since 1958, there 
have been 39 countries which have indi- 
vidually or in concert extended their 
fishing limits to 12 miles. 

Right now more than 60 nations have 
established à 12-mile zone. 

This trend has not, in most cases, af- 
fected the United States. For statistics 
show that 81 percent of all the fish taken 
by the United States come from waters 
within a 12-mile zone of the American 
mainland. 

This stems from the fact that the 
United States has long been blessed with 
bountiful fishing grounds just off her 
shore. 

So much so, indeed, that other na- 
tions have for years been fishing grounds 
which are traditional American fishing 
grounds. We have a plentiful supply of 
fish, it is true, but we do not have an 
inexhaustible supply. 

What we have must be protected from 
foreign fishing fleets that would thin and 
gradually eliminate this vast source of 
natural resources. 

The second most important reason for 
the establishment of a 12-mile zone 
comes in the category of security. 

Foreign trawlers, loaded not with fish- 
ing gear, but electrical equipment, have 
a long history of surveillance off the 
coastal shores of the United States. In 
many cases these foreign ships have in- 
vaded even the 3-mile limit to gather 
data. Last year Russian oceanography 
vessels in support of Cuban fishing boats 
were operating in the Gulf of Mexico off 
the Florida Coast. 

We must act now to protect our fish- 
ing resources from foreign fieets and our 
shores from prying electronic eyes. 

Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I confess 
to a partially parochial interest in this 
legislation to extend our territorial juris- 
diction to 12 miles offshore for fisheries 
purposes. The fishing industry is very 
important to the district which I repre- 
sent in Congress, and our fishermen have 
been severely damaged by the presence 
of foreign fishboats which have taken 
huge amounts of fish from the waters 
which our fishermen have every moral 
right to consider their domain. 

But there is a much broader interest 
here, too. The fishing industry is not 
limited to the Pacific Northwest, either 
physically or economically. Every 
coastal area has a high stake in this bill. 
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The entire country has a high stake, if 
we are to continue to enjoy seafood on 
our dinner tables. 

Russian, Japanese, and, more recently, 
Cuban fishermen have taken a tre- 
mendous toll of our fisheries. They have 
depleted what was once one of our great- 
est resources, to the point where there is 
a shortage of this food in our own 
country. 

I received a letter the other day, Mr. 
Speaker, from a man who said he thought 
the 12-mile limit was a laugh, as he put 
it, because salmon was something over a 
dollar a pound in the Northwest so no- 
body could afford to eat it anyway. Of 
course, it is expensive, and few can af- 
ford it today as a regular item of food. 
And that is what makes the 12-mile 
limit anything but a laugh. It makes it 
one of the imperatives of this Congress. 

It is a vicious circle, Mr. Speaker. An 
American fisherman catches fewer fish 
because foreign fishermen have depleted 
the stocks by using better equipment 
than our men can afford. He cannot 
compete with them with his equipment, 
so he has to have better boats and bet- 
ter gear. And this he cannot afford be- 
cause he is catching fewer fish and mak- 
ing less money than ever. And if by 
great good fortune our fisherman can 
buy the equipment he needs, he has to 
catch an awful lot of fish to make a go 
of it—and he is still fishing from greatly 
depleted stocks. 

If he cannot make a living under 
normal conditions, he has a number of 
choices. He can seek other employment, 
and many have done so. But he prefers 
to remain a fisherman, and it frequently 
happens that he must do so because it is 
the only business he knows. 

Or he can work harder and longer in 
an attempt to expand his catch, although 
I cannot imagine anyone working harder 
than a commercial fisherman on a 
normal day. He is doing so, however. 

Or he can go farther out to sea in his 
small boat, taking ever greater risks, to 
try to find fish. And he is doing that too. 

Or he can resort to drastic defensive 
measures, such as keeping a loaded .30-30 
in the cabin of his boat for use against 
the intruders. This, I regret to say, also 
has been done in some isolated cases. 

Or he can depend on his Government 
to give him protection under law. And 
this, Mr. Speaker, is precisely what he 
is doing today. 

Admittedly, the Federal Government 
cannot solve the entire problem. Many 
State laws are archaic and harmful to 
the fishing industry. That is up to the 
States to correct, and progress is being 
made. And the equipment to which our 
fishermen are limited contributes to the 
problem.: Progress is being made in that 
area, too. But even if such considera- 
tions did not exist at all, the problem 
of fishery stocks would still exist. 

That leaves it up to the Congress. The 
fisherman is a fiercely independent, 
hardy man and he does not find it easy 
to ask for anything. Yet here he is, in 
desperation, asking us to give him some 
protection. I believe it his right to have 
that protection, and I believe it is neces- 
sary to the country for him to have that 
protection. 
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I urgently request that my colleagues 
join me in support of H.R. 9531. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 9531 to extend our fishery 
protection to 12 miles. I would in addi- 
tion express some deeper thoughts on the 
whole world fishery problem. 

Many of you may wonder why the 
Congressman from the 7th District of 
Washington, which contains mainly 
heavy industry in the transportation 
field, should be interested in the Pacific 
coast fish industry which is centered 
mainly in the First, Second and Third 
Congressional Districts of Washington. 
There are a variety of reasons, some per- 
sonal and some public, for my interest. 
For example: Fishing has been good to 
me—the 5 years from 1947-51 I spent 
working with the fish industry in Alitak 
on Kodiak Island was a major factor in 
my being able to obtain a college and 
later a law degree. From a public view- 
point, the problems of the fish industry 
in the North Pacific are national in scope 
and specifically involve negotiations for 
the continuance or termination of the 
International North Pacific Fisheries 
Treaty. In addition, the fish industry 
can mean a great deal to the future of 
the entire Northwest and the develop- 
ment of the fish manufacturing com- 
plex—as opposed to the fishing fleet 
alone—is already becoming a major in- 
dustry in south King County. 

After a year’s study and many meet- 
ings with Alaska fishermen, industry per- 
sonnel, officials from the Departments of 
State and Interior, with officials from the 
States of Washington and Alaska, and 
yes, even with the Japanese, I am con- 
vinced we must start asking ourselves 
some hard questions about our future in 
the world fishing industry. 

Ishare with many of you the deep feel- 
ing and nostalgia for the canneries and 
fishing methods of the past: the small 
boats—limited nets—utilization of equip- 
ment to fishing only for salmon—the 
hope of a quick financial bonanza in any 
one year—the months at home to repair 
nets and oftentimes patch old equip- 
ment in the hope that next season might 
be the big one—back to a time when the 
waters ran full and the sets were easier 
and the old iron chinks were adequate. 
I think we should question if this is not 
all over. If we do not change, do we 
not face a nation leaving us behind and 
not caring as has happened to the cot- 
ton producers in the southeastern United 
States? 

I think we must start our questions 
with our part in the total world fish in- 
dustry. Many new nations are emerging 
out of a feudal past with a desperate need 
to improve the diet of their exploding 
populations. This is creating a demand 
for fish protein that isawesome. We can 
expect pressure on the world’s fish re- 
sources not only in the North Pacific but 
along the entire Pacific rim, the Atlantic, 
and for that matter, in every ocean. We 
must decide as a nation if we want to fish 
the seas of the world or be protectionist 
only in our outlook. 

We have already seen the approach 
of the Russian fishing fleet examining 
bottomfish off the North American coast, 
and we can expect Russia and other na- 
tions to soon look at the millions of 
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pounds of hake which lie off our Pacific 
coast. 

The officials of the Department of 
State negotiating with the Canadians 
and Japanese over a continuation of the 
1953 International North Pacific Fish- 
eries Treaty have a right to expect a 
unified American fishing industry to pro- 
duce an intelligent overall plan for the 
American fish industry. I raise the ques- 
tion: As a starting point, since we are 
presently faced with the problem, should 
we not perhaps be thinking of an over- 
all four-party—Russia, Canada, Japan, 
and United States—conservation treaty 
in the North Pacific covering the present 
major species with provisions for the 
entry of other nations and the inclusion 
of other species as they become part of 
the industry? Before answering this 
question too quickly in the negative, we 
should consider that the Russians are 
not bound by the present salmon treaty, 
the Japanese can terminate the treaty— 
including the 175° abstention line— 
on 12 months’ notice, and the tuna, hake 
and bottom-fish resources are not pres- 
ently covered. There are many prob- 
lems in taking such an overall approach, 
but it is not impossible. 

Should we not ask the ultimate ques- 
tion whether we want to compete on 
high seas and elsewhere to supply fish 
products to the emerging world market? 

Perhaps we should start with an ex- 
amination of our own equipment and de- 
termine whether we do not need an all 
weather oceangoing competitive fish- 
ing fleet such as has been developed by 
the American tuna fleet. In the North 
Pacific this will take a reexamination 
and changing of many Federal and State 
regulations on some types of equipment 
to be used and I anticipate this will 
undoubtedly require assistance by the 
Federal and State governments in mak- 
ing funds available to modernize the 
fleet. 

In the area of marketing, should we 
not expect to use the new and different 
techniques in freezing, packaging and 
distribution which have been so success- 
ful with other food products and have 
been recently successfully used in the 
crab industry. This will involve reloca- 
tion and reorientation of the industry in 
terms of equipment and processing of 
fish since we would be required to process 
efficiently and competitively fish prod- 
ucts for the inexpensive market in the 
emerging nations as well as the higher 
priced luxury market found in the super- 
markets of America and Europe. Again 
governmental assistance may be neces- 
sary to modernize our plants. If we do 
not do this, we can expect the other na- 
tions which desperately need the business 
activity and the food to buy into our in- 
dustry as recently occurred on Prince 
William Sound. 

I have presented some of my thoughts 
and questions about the future of the fish 
industry because I deeply believe there 
is a magnificent future for those who are 
young enough at heart and competitive 
enough by nature to want to participate. 
I believe the Federal and State Govern- 
ments have a role to play in assisting an 
overall plan for modernization of the 
fleet and industry with a legitimate na- 
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tional goal of producing a needed food 
product for both the domestic and for- 
eign market. The Federal Government 
has a further responsibility to conduct 
negotiations with the other nations of 
the world so that our fishermen have a 
fair chance to compete in using the fish 
resources of the world.. This does not 
mean, however, that our goals should be 
a simple protection of the status quo. 
Our goals should be to move forward to- 
ward a day when we will see, specifically 
in the North Pacific and hopefully else- 
where, conservation treaties among the 
fishing nations with recognition given to 
the countries which produce the re- 
sources such as anadromous fish and 
overall conservation practices such as 
closed seasons throughout the entire area 
enforced by multination patrols. If we 
are realistic about the hopes, desires and 
necessities of each member of the world 
fishing community, perhaps the chances 
of negotiating such a treaty may be bet- 
ter than we think. A 

I do not believe the 12-mile limit is a 
final solution to our fishery problems but 
can be a step toward multilateral agree- 
ments on 12 miles plus high sea con- 
servation agreements. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I support the legislation before the 
House this afternoon to extend jurisdic- 
tion of the United States with respect to 
fisheries out to a 12-mile line. I do so 
with an understanding of the objections 
posed by the tuna and shrimp fishery 
people. I am of the opinion, however, 
that any nation that feels their interest 
invaded and involved of the activities of 
our fishermen will take similar steps re- 
gardless of the action taken by the House 
this afternoon. 

While this is a step forward, it is an in- 
complete step. We have involved in the 
activities of the Russian fishing fleet off 
the Oregon Coast only one facet of a 
major problem of conservation of the 
resources of the seas which are beyond 
the territorial jurisdiction of any one 
power. These are problems which can 
only be solved by international agree- 
ments as I pointed out in a letter to the 
Secretary of State on April 15, 1966 soon 
after the Russian fleet first appeared. 

Negotiations with the Russian have al- 
ready been undertaken. In my judg- 
ment—and I heard the report of the 
American negotiators to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries—little 
has thus far been accomplished. The 
Russians refused to remove their fleet; 
they agreed not to fish within 12 miles of 
our coast but insisted that they had not 
been doing so; they agreed not to fish for 
salmon but insisted that they had not 
been doing so; they agreed to meet fur- 
ther and indicated their support of con- 
servation measures but also indicated 
their own planned harvest of 100,000 tons 
based upon their estimate of a harvest 
capable of being sustained by the fishery 
of 150,000 tons. Our figures indicate a 
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sustained harvest possible of only 100,000 
tons so that the accomplishment of So- 
viet objectives would leave no harvest for 
American or other fishermen. 

In fact, the Russians have fished with- 
in the 12-mile limit and have taken sal- 
mon, though probably the incidents of 
such have not been many. While Amer- 
ican fishermen in times past have large- 
ly ignored the hake, in recent years it has 
become an increasingly significant com- 
mercial item. 

Additional meetings in November are 
scheduled with the Russians. Senator 
Macnuson is returning now from Mos- 
cow where he has had additional discus- 
sions which, hopefully, will prove pro- 
ductive. I am urging the Secretary of 
State to pursue this matter with dili- 
gence to the end that a conservation 
treaty be consummated which will rec- 
ognize the conservation objectives and 
the legitimate rights of American fisher- 
men. A pattern has been established for 
such a treaty involving the seal rookery 
on the Pribilof Islands. Both nations 
have respected this treaty and the results 
from a conservation and a productive 
standpoint have been apparently satis- 
factory. 

At the same time, I am urging the 
Secretary of State to press vigorously for 
solution of similar problems off the 
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California, and in the mid-Pacific sal- 
mon fisheries where the principle of ab- 
stention is subject to determination by 
the Japanese. 

None of these problems admit of a 
simple solution. This Nation has fought 
for freedom of the seas. The law of 
ferae naturae is a part of our common 
law inheritance which I assume applies 
in international law as well as domestic 
law. This means that the wild creature 
belongs to him who first reduces it to 
possession. 

The people of the State of Oregon 
are prepared to work with the State De- 
partment in any way possible. Again, I 
say this bill is a small first step, but I 
urge its approval by all Members. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Duncan of Oregon). The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
9531, as amended. 

The question was taken, and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 


ESTABLISHING A CONTIGUOUS 
FISHERIES ZONE BEYOND THE 
TERRITORIAL SEA OF THE UNITED 
STATES 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Committee 

on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be 
discharged from the further considera- 

tion of the bill (S. 2218) to establish a 

contiguous fishery zone beyond the ter- 

ritorial sea of the United States, a simi- 
lar bill, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
S. 2218 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That there is 
established a fishery zone contiguous to the 
territorial sea of the United States. The 
United States will exercise the same exclusive 
rights in respect to fisheries in the zone as it 
has in its territorial sea subject to the con- 
tinuation of traditional fishing by foreign 
states within this zone as may be recognized 
by the United States. 

Sec. 2. The fishery zone has as its inner 

boundary the outer limits of the territorial 
sea and as its seaward boundary a line drawn 
so that each point on the line is nine nauti- 
cal miles from the nearest point in the inner 
boundary. 
Sec. 3. Whenever the President determines 
that a portion of the fishery zone conflicts 
with the territorial waters or fishery zone of 
another country, he may establish a seaward 
boundary for such portion of the zone in 
substitution for the seaward boundary de- 
scribed in section 2. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows. 

Amendment offered by Mr. DINGELL: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of S. 2218, 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions of 
H.R. 9531, as passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
DINGELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 9531, was 
laid on the table. 


The 


TO AMEND THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
1935, TO REQUIRE CERTAIN CON- 
TRACTORS WITH THE UNITED 
STATES TO GIVE AN AFFIDAVIT 
WITH RESPECT TO PAYMENT OF 
SUBCONTRACTORS 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 4497) to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935, to require certain contrac- 
tors with the United States to give an 
affidavit with respect to payment of sub- 
contractors, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 4497 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
first section of the Act entitled “An Act re- 
quiring contracts for the construction, al- 
teration, and repair of any public building or 
public work of the United Stetes to be ac- 
companied by a performance bond for the 
protection of persons furnishing material 
and labor for the construction, alteration, 
or repair of said public buildings or public 
work”, approved August 24, 1935 (40 U.S.C. 
270a), is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new subsection: 

d) Each person awarded a contract, 
whose amount is $2,000 or less, for the con- 
struction, alteration, or repair of any public 
building or public work of the United States 
(hereafter referred to as the ‘contractor’) 
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shall, before receiving any payment under 
such contract submit an affidavit to the 
United. States that he has paid all persons 
supplying labor and material for use of the 
contractor in the prosecution of the work 
provided for in such contract. If all persons 
supplying labor and materials on such con- 
tract have not been paid, then said con- 
tractor shall submit an affidavit setting forth 
the names and addresses of such unpaid sup- 
pliers together with the amount of the in- 
debtedness to each supplier. The amount of 
such indebtedness shall be witheld by the 
United States and paid direct to such sup- 
pliers unless said suppliers shall give writ- 
ten consent for payment of such indebtedness 
to the contractor. No payment shall be made 
to a supplier by the United States until any 
deficiencies in material or workmanship have 
been remedied or corrected by that supplier 
to the satisfaction of the United States.” 

Sec, 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply only to con- 
tracts entered into after the date of enact- 
ment of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill is necessary to 
provide some protection for the small 
subcontractor who has a job under a 
prime contractor awarded a government 
contract for an amount of $2,000 or less. 

The Miller Act under the present law 
provides protection for subcontractors 
performing work or supplying materials 
for the large contractor. It provides for a 
performance bond and also a payment 
bond to protect persons supplying labor 
and material in the prosecution of the 
work under the contract. But the Miller 
Act does not include contracts in the sum 
of $2,000 or less. In those circumstances 
in many instances the subcontractors 
with reference to small contracts for 
$2,000 or less have no assurance that 
they will be paid for their work or sup- 
plies. 

Witnesses before the committee testi- 
fied of instances in Washington and in 
other areas of the country where the 
prime contractor collected all the 
amount that was due under the contract 
from the Government but did not pay 
subcontractors for their work. The 
prime contractor in some instances may 
have unreliable or for some reasons be- 
yond his control became insolvent. In 
any event, there were instances where 
the prime contractor failed or refused 
to pay the subcontractor who had per- 
formed his job and furnished the supplies 
and material as called for in his agree- 
ment. 

This left the subcontractor without 
any source of collection whatsoever be- 
cause there was no bond guaranteeing his 
payment. 

This bill only provides that he will have 
some assurance of protection from the 
Government in that the prime contractor 
would be required to make an affidavit 
that all his bills have been paid or, in 
the alternative, he must certify those un- 
paid before he can accept payment un- 
der the prime contract. 
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It simply gives some protection to the 
little man who is working as a subcon- 
tractor on a Government contract, and 
this is protection which he does not now 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, one of our colleagues, the 
gentleman from Missouri, brought this 
matter to the attention of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary and introduced leg- 
islation for this purpose, and I now yield 
to the gentleman’ from Missouri [Mr. 
IcHorRD] such time as he may require. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of the Members of this House, I 
would like the opportunity to discuss 
briefly the purposes and merits of H.R. 
4497. 

I introduced this legislation for two 
primary reasons; namely, in the interest 
of many small businessmen all over the 
country; and, second, because of a deeply 
rooted principle involved. 

H.R. 4497 amends the Miller Act of 
1935 by requiring that the holders of 
governmental contracts under $2,000 
submit an affidavit before receiving pay- 
ment declaring that all subcontractors 
performing work or materials have been 
paid. In the event payment has not been 
made, then the contractor shall submit 
an affidavit listing the names and ad- 
dresses and the amount of indebtedness 
to each subcontractor. The total amount 
of indebtedness so declared shall be 
withheld from payment to the prime con- 
tractor and shall be paid directly to the 
subcontractor unless written consent is 
given by the subcontractor for full pay- 
ment to the prime contractor. 

The need for this legislation was called 
to my attention in 1964 and I have made 
extensive research into the need since 
that time. A case in point concerns the 
Holt Bros. Construction Co., of Falls 
Church, Va., a subcontractor of the 
Dennis & Burns Co., of Burke, Va., con- 
tractor for constructions awards for cer- 
tain work and materials for repairs at the 
Washington Navy Yard located in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The contracts were awarded 
on December 2, 1963, to Dennis & Burns, 
in the amount of $1,706.20. Most of the 
work for completion of the contract was 
performed by Holt Bros., and the work 
was completed on or about December 9, 
1963. Four days later Dennis & Burns 
received full payment, and 1 month later, 
on January 17, 1964, declared bank- 
ruptcy, leaving Holt Bros. “holding the 
bag” for $893.65. 

Now, to add insult to injury, the bank- 
rupt firm of Dennis & Burns survived the 
“crash” by each partner acquiring new 
partners and resuming their business op- 
erations under new names; and each new 
firm remained on the bidders’ list of the 
General Services Administration and re- 
ceived contract awards 2 months later. 

Because of the unique way in which 
the present Miller Act is written, Holt 
Bros. has no recourse but to accept a 
settlement from the trustee in bank- 
ruptey. My latest information is that 
the anticipated disbursement to Holt 
Bros. will total about $14—hardly a just 
return for the investment of $893.65 in 
labor and materials. 

H.R. 4497 will serve to give the sub- 
contractor some degree of protection. It 
should be observed that if the work had 
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been performed for a private concern 
the subcontractor would be protected by 
a lien, however, there can be no lien on 
Government construction. 

The need for corrective legislation is 
obvious. Passage of H.R. 4497 into pub- 
lic law would serve as a deterrent to loose 
interpretation of Federal procurement 
activities and also provide that integrity 
and financial responsibility be measures 
of qualifications for Government con- 
tract awards. 

The Committee on Judiciary is to be 
greatly commended for reporting this bill 
favorably in order to correct an existing 
inequity. I am hopeful, of course, that 
the House will also recognize that need 
and herewith pass H.R. 4497 without 
further ado. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, 
when the Government of the United 
States enters into a contract for the 
construction, alteration, or repair of a 
public building, present law provides 
that the prime contractor shall furnish 
a performance bond to protect the Gov- 
ernment and a payment bond to protect 
his own subcontractors. 

However, this law is applicable only in 
the case of prime contracts having a 
value of more than $2,000. 

The situation with regard to the small 
contract falls outside the Miller Act, and 
that is the problem which this bill, which 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHorp], presents. 

All agencies of the Government are 
opposed to the bill. 

The committee held hearings on 2 dif- 
ferent days, and the General Services 
Administration, the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of the Army, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
filed statements in opposition to the bill. 

Without exception, all of these agen- 
cies agreed that the purpose of the bill 
was a good one. It was highly moti- 
vated. 

There is a problem with regard to the 
small subcontractor, that is to say, the 
subcontractor who performs under a 
prime contract less than $2,000 in value. 

The testimony at the hearings also 
showed that in the case of the General 
Services Administration alone, for ex- 
ample, there are some 15,000 such con- 
tracts entered into every year. 

There are two courses of action that 
immediately present themselves toward 
the solution of this problem—how to 
take care of the occasional subcontractor 
who is left holding the bag. And, statis- 
tically, it happens only occasionally. 

The experience the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. IcHorp] mentioned, 
brought forcibly to the attention of the 
committee the fact that nationally there 
are subcontractors who are left holding 
the bag. One way to solve that problem, 
of course, would be to amend the Miller 
Act to provide, instead of placing a floor 
of $2,000 on the size contracts to be cov- 
ered by the Miller Act, that we might 
lower that floor so that the small con- 
tracts would be covered, and so that 
small prime contractors would be re- 
quired to furnish these bonds. 

That is one solution. That solution is 
not the solution proposed by this bill. 
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That solution of amending the Miller 
Act to include these very small Govern- 
ment contracts obviously would present 
some problems because the costs of per- 
formance bonds and payment bonds are 
rather high in these small amounts. Of 
course, if the Miller Act were amended 
to cover these small contracts, obviously 
that would be a cost of doing business 
with the Government which would be 
included in the contract bid, and the 
Government of the United States would 
be in effect paying the bill for protecting 
the rights of the small contractors. 

The other course of action which be- 
came obvious was the solution which the 
bill before us provides, and that is to re- 
quire a prime contractor to file an af- 
fidavit either that he has paid all of his 
subcontractors or, if he has not paid his 
subcontractors, to file an affidavit setting 
forth how much he owes them. Then the 
Government would withhold those sums 
from the prime contractor and pay them 
directly to his subcontractor. 

This presents many difficulties. It 
would break down the legal concept of 
privity of contract. It would place the 
Government of the United States in a 
position, as to all these very small con- 
tractual arrangements, that the Govern- 
ment would have to make a decision on 
each and every one of them and settle 
disputes, because it is easy to assume 
that in a good many cases any quarrel 
over the amount that a subcontractor 
might claim would be a quarrel with his 
prime contractor, 

The prime contractor may say, “No, I 
do not owe you that amount.” The sub- 
contractor may say, “Yes, you do.” 

This bill will place the Government of 
the United States in the middle, and will 
not let the Government of the United 
States pay the prime contractor until the 
subcontractors are satisfied. 

This solution leaves quite a lot to be 
desired, because it will in many instances 
hold up payment to prime contractors on 
very small Government contracts. 

I believe the House is faced with a 
rather fundamental, far-reaching ques- 
tion, as to what is the better public 
policy. Is it better public policy, as this 
bill would provide, to have the Govern- 
ment of the United States in effect 
guarantee payment to subcontractors 
with whom it has no direct dealing and 
has no privity of contract whatever? Is 
that the better course, or would the 
better course be to reject this bill, in the 
hope that a solution in the form of an 
amendment to the Miller Act would be 
a better course? 

I am frank to say, I do not know. Be- 
cause I have this doubt, I express it on 
the floor of the House. I believe at least 
the rules ought not be suspended and 
that the broad policy question presented 
in this bill is such that it warrants ex- 
tended debate on the floor of the House. 

Therefore, I would ask the House not 
to suspend the rules in this case. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman has 
gone over the various alternatives with 
which we are confronted in a situation 
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of this nature. However, he did not 
fully explain one provision in the bill, 
providing for a way the prime contractor 
can be paid without having paid the 
subcontractor. I refer to the provision: 

The amount of such indebtedness shall be 
withheld by the United States and paid 
direct to such suppliers unless said suppliers 
shall give written consent for payment of 
such indebtedness to the contractor. 


So this would be a way, if the prime 
contractor does not have the way to have 
the funds, to pay the subconstractors. 
In most instances the contractor would 
have good relationships with his sub- 
contractors, and that would be a way to 
get the money from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, even though he had not paid his 
subcontractors. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I agree that the 
bill contains that provision. 

In response I would say that the sub- 
contractor who has some doubt about 
whether he is going to be paid is going 
to be extremely loath to file such a writ- 
ten consent with the Government. He 
is going to say, “No; you pay me 
directly, Uncle Sam, and I will be satis- 
fied.” So he is not going to do that at 
all. He is not going to file the consent. 

In the case where there is not any 
question at all, the prime contractor in 
case after case in going to be able to file 
the first form of affida vit 

Mr. ICHORD. As a practical matter 
would the subcontractor be able to do 
any business with the prime contractor 
again if he were merely trying to hold 
up the prime contractor? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No; I do not 
suppose he would. On the other hand, he 
probably regrets that he ever had any 
dealings with him in the first place. 

Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman has 
raised some doubt about the proper way 
to proceed here, but surely the gentle- 
man is not advocating that we amend 
the Miller Act for contracts under $2,000 
to require the prime contractor to post 
bond, performance bond and payment 
bond, is he? Do you not feel that the 
Miller Act was wise in exempting con- 
tracts under $2,000 because of the high 
cost of payment bonds and the high cost 
of performance bonds and that if we re- 
quired performance and payment bonds 
in the case of contracts under $2,000, it 
would raise the cost of contracting to the 
U.S. Government? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I am trying to 
say to the gentleman that the committee 
took no testimony on that question. 
There was a certain amount of specula- 
tion that bonds in a small amount would 
be of considerably higher cost. I do not 
quarrel with that. However, whether 
the added cost to the United States 
through an amendment to the Miller 
Act would be more costly than the addi- 
tional administrative cost that we are 
going to throw onto these departments 
who will have to process thousands of 
these small subcontracts for claims every 
year—whether the administrative cost 
is going to be greater or less than the 
added bond cost which might result if 
we amended the Miller Act is something 
that I do not know. I think that the 
committee would have done well to have 
gone into that question. 
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Mr. ICHORD. The gentleman is 
aware of the Dennis and Burns case 
which I mentioned. That was where 
the prime contractor was paid 2 days 
after the subcontractor finished the 
work. Then 1 month later the prime 
contractor went into bankruptcy and the 
subcontractor was left holding the bag. 
Two months later we find this same 
prime contractor recorganizing his busi- 
ness under another name and he is back 
in business getting contract work at the 
Navy Yard over here. Certainly the 
gentleman is not saying that the prime 
contractor is a responsible contractor in 
that case, is he? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. No indeed, un- 
der the facts as stated by the gentleman 
from Missouri, which I believe was the 
case that brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the committee. Now, I do not 
want to be understood in any respect as 
defending or condoning either the action 
of the Government or the responsibility 
of the prime contractor. I am shocked 
that the Government under those cir- 
cumstances would have gone ahead and 
granted additional contracts to that 
prime contractor. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would point out to the 
gentleman that Dennis & Burns are over 
there doing contract work at the pres- 
ent time. If the gentleman, in opposi- 
tion to this bill, has this bill defeated, it 
may well be that they will be able to con- 
tinue from now on out. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I am suggesting 
to the gentleman, and I am objecting 
first of all and primarily with handling 
this bill under suspension of the rules be- 
cause of the rather far-reaching funda- 
mental question which we have before 
us, which is a question of policy as to 
whether we want to break down the prin- 
ciple of contract privity and whether we 
want to impose an admittedly unesti- 
mated but probably rather substantial 
administrative cost on the Government 
or whether it would be better to bring 
out a bill here in amendment of the Mil- 
ler Act. That is the question that I now 
place before the House. 

My objection is to the procedure. I do 
not believe we should limit this debate to 
the period of 40 minutes upon legislation 
which, if enacted, will have such far- 
reaching effects. I believe that it should 
be considered under a rule of the House 
of the Representatives. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes; I am de- 
lighted to yield to the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Was the gentleman 
from Michigan present during the hear- 
ings on this legislation in the subcom- 
mitee and the full committee? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The gentleman 
from Michigan was present at the hear- 
ings which we held in February. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I understood that the 
gentleman was present at that time. 
Does the gentleman remember that the 
subcommittee reported the bill unani- 
mously? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. I am informed 
that the committee did report it unani- 
mously. 
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Mr. ASHMORE. And, does the gentle- 
man from Michigan recall that the bill 
passed the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary unanimously? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The gentleman 
from Michigan will have to confess that, 
apparently, it passed the full committee 
at a time when I was not there, and the 
gentleman does not recall being present 
in the subcommittee when the subcom- 
mittee took action on it. 

Mr. Speaker, I simply say, in explana- 
tion of my absence, that I also serve on 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Judiciary 
Committee and that a great deal of my 
time during this session has been con- 
sumed in copyright matters. I also 
served on the special Subcommittee on 
the Taxation of Interstate Commerce. 
Both of these committees met at times 
when Subcommittee No. 2 was also meet- 
ing. I was not able to be in attendance 
at the hearings held by Subcommittee 
No. 2 as much as I would like to have 
been. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, certainly I 
am not criticizing the gentleman from 
Michigan in any way. I thought the gen- 
tleman was present at these hearings, 
aid I thought that the gentleman was 
present when the bill was voted out. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I am bringing 
out this point is in reply to the state- 
ment which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan made that the gentleman thought 
the bill should not be considered here 
under a suspension of the rules and that 
he felt more time should be provided 
for its consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I see no reason for addi- 
tional argument. At the time the bill 
was placed on the Calendar of Suspen- 
sions, it is my opinion that there was no 
clear indication that there would be any- 
one who would take an opposite view to 
the view of the subcommittee and to the 
view of the full committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe when the gentle- 
man from Michigan refers to the fear 
that this bill is going to require more 
work, on the part of the Government, 
that this will not be a difficult problem 
in any way. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, it only requires an affidavit on 
the part of the contractor that he has 
finished the job and that he has paid 
off these people who worked under him 
as subcontractors, or that he still owes 
them stated amounts. 

Where is involved the large amount 
of work that anyone is going to have to 
perform in order to settle the matter? 
He can sign one affidavit stating that he 
has paid off everyone, or that he still owes 
John Smith or Sam Jones or some other 
contractor a certain amount of money. 
There could not be many people involved, 
if the contract is no more than $2,000. 
Under the present law, there is no pro- 
tection for these little men who take 
these jobs and do the work, as they are 
supposed to do, if they have agreed to 
do it, as they must, in a manner that 
is satisfactory to the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, why should not someone 
be willing to give an affidavit so that 
these people can get the money that is 
justly due them? 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON. I might observe 
that on any particular case, the time and 
cost might not be too great, but when 
you multiply it by literally thousands 
of cases which will have to be handled 
by the agencies involved, as our hearings 
indicated—GSA said they had 15,000 
such small contracts in a single year 
themselves—and there are several other 
agencies involved—when you multiply a 
little bit of effort on each case by volumes 
of that size, it begins to mount up. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not saying, if the 
gentleman from South Carolina will 
please try to understand me—I am not 
deploring the fact that additional ex- 
pense may be involved, but I am saying 
that it might be less expensive for the 
Government if we had amended the Mil- 
1o Act to include these small contrac- 

rs, 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Yes. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I think it has been 
demonstrated in many instances that 
these bonds for small sums with the 
Government are costly in proportion to 
the protection afforded. That is true 
in other instances throughout the Gov- 
ernment service. It is true in the case of 
the military services in insuring military 
personnel personal property. The rates 
are so high on these small bonds and on 
the insurance policy in the cases just 
referred to, that it is just not feasible to 
use that method. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. HUTCHINSON] has expired. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am somewhat 
troubled, Mr. Speaker, by the observa- 
tions that are raised by the GSA on page 
3 of the committee report. I wonder if 
the gentleman would comment on that? 

What happens if the prime contractor 
is in a dispute with the subcontractor as 
to whether he has paid him in full, or 
as to whether the quality of the work was 
up to scratch? Or what if the subcon- 
tractor owed the prime contractor from 
a prior date, and a claim is asserted? 
These are some of the questions raised 
by the GSA. I would welcome the gen- 
tleman’s comments on them. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I would like to say 
also with reference to the GSA that I do 
not know of any department of the Gov- 
ernment that has more employees and 
more personnel to look after the book- 
keeping and things like that than does 
the GSA. They have them falling all 
over each other. I do think that they 
certainly should be willing to a put a little 
work out, a few moments in most in- 
stances, to protect these small con- 
tractors. 

All of these 15,000 that my friend spoke 
about, that does not mean that they are 
having trouble with all of them. I cer- 
tainly hope it will not be one out of 100 
that would try to do such a thing as 
that. This merely gives assurance that 
the subcontractors have been paid and 
if not that they can go and pay the 
subcontractors. 

The committee saw what could happen 
where work was unsatisfactory, and the 
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committee added a sentence to the bill in 
this section to cover the situation that 
you are thinking of. On the bottom of 
page 2 beginning on line 16 the following 
langue would be added by committee 
amendment: 

No payment shall be made to a supplier by 
the United States until any deficiencies in 
material or workmanship have been remedied 
or corrected by that supplier to the satis- 
faction of the United States. 


So the United States and the GSA, or 
whoever it might be, would be in control 
of the situation. The Government 
would not be injected into disputes, 
these two parties, the prime contractor 
and the subcontractor, will have to work 
them out; just as they do now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What happens if the 
contractor claims that the subcontractor 
has a prior indebtedness, and wishes to 
offset that? 

Mr. ASHMORE. That would not be 
involved at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In other words, if the 
prime contractor claims there is such a 
prior indebtedness, and therefore he does 
not owe the subcontractor anything, 
what happens then? 

Mr. ASHMORE. That would not be 
involved here. Each contact would gov- 
ern the rights and responsibilities of the 


es. 
3 5 BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may desire to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE], 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made to the Miller Act 
and the fact that it might be well to 
amend it in lieu of this bill. And that 
may be correct. 

I think there are several bills that are 
pending that would accomplish that pur- 
pose. But the purpose of this bill is not 
that broad. 

As our chairman indicated, this meas- 
ure came out of the subcommittee unan- 
imously. The report bears the name of 
our distinguished colleague from Illinois 
Mr. McCrory], and it went unanimous- 
ly, I think, through the full committee. 
Hearings were held at considerably dif- 
ferent times. One was taken up in Feb- 
ruary, in which it appears to me from 
the testimony that all members of the 
committee were present. There was a 
subsequent set of hearings held on July 
20, all concerning this same problem. 

To get away from the specifics of it, 
and look at the general area of this 
problem, we have a situation where if 
we have a subcontract for under $2,000, 
and that is the problem with which we 
seek to deal. If that subcontractor is 
working for a private owner, and he per- 
forms work, or furnishs material, he has 
a lien, there is some means of protection 
in that case. If he is working for the 
U.S. Government he does not get that 
protection. He has no lien in such cases. 

Now, if he is a major contractor, and 
has a contract that is over $2,000, he is 
already protected by the Miller Act. He 
has a bond to which he can turn. But 
if he is a subcontractor under $2,000 and 
he is dealing with the U.S. Government, 
then you get less protection that you 
can get anywhere in the construction 
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business. And those small subcontrac- 
tors are the people who are probably 
least able to afford long waits for their 
money along with other attendant dif- 
ficulties. 

We discussed whether this should pass 
under these particular rules, and the 
amount of discussion or consideration 
given the matter. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
IcHorp] is the author of this bill. It was 
introduced on February 8, 1965. I do not 
know whether this is a consequence of 
that or not, but on November 4, 1965, 
the GSA issued regulations which are 
largely similar to some of the contents 
of this bill. I can assure you they 
adopted those regulations without any 
congressional discussion of 40 minutes or 
4 minutes, for that matter, and they may 
change them with the same amount of 
discussion or consideration. 

We thought—or I thought we thought 
in the committee—that it was well that 
the Congress take action like this in this 
field, action that could not be suddenly 
and arbitrarily changed through some 
simple administrative regulation, the 
committee recognizing the need for this 
legislation. 

Along with the testimony we took, the 
early testimony in February and later 
testimony in July, we had men from the 
contracting plasterers and lathers’ inter- 
national organization and the Metropol- 
itan Subcontractors Association who tes- 
tified of the need for this bill. 

I do not see why there should be and 
I would hope that there would not be 
thousands of these cases. If so, it must 
mean that there are thousands of cases 
in which small business contractors have 
to struggle for their money. And if so, 
I think that even more strongly em- 
phasizes the need to pass legislation of 
this nature. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. The gentleman 
a minute ago said that we were con- 
cerned with a small contractor who had 
under the law no protection when he 
was dealing with the U.S. Government. 
I think I have said pretty correctly what 
the gentleman said. But actually that is 
not the situation as I understand it. The 
man who is dealing with the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is the prime contractor even if 
he has a contract for $50, and he is pro- 
tected because he is dealing directly with 
the Government. The Government is 
going to pay its debts. 

The man that we are concerned with is 
a subcontractor and there is no privity 
of contract between the subcontractor 
and the U.S. Government at all, and 
when you say that this subcontractor is 
dealing with the U.S. Government I say 
that he is not. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Oh, I think that is 
right—any lawyer would understand 
that there is no privity here. But it 
would be pretty hard for a guy down 
there laying brick, or furnishing material 
and not getting paid, to understand the 
situation about there not being any 
privity of contract if he is working on a 
Federal building. 
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The privity of contract doctrine is one 
which, since the McPherson against 
Buick case some time ago has not en- 
joyed the greatest repute, but has been 
rather reduced in importance and eroded 
in our society in recognition of the 
greater responsibility of those who re- 
ceive the ultimate benefit from the sale 
of the product or from its use. 

I reiterate that the workingman, and 
the small subcontractor who put mate- 
rial into a Federal building, has no lien 
and no bond to protect him. I think per- 
haps that that states it more precisely. 
When they put that labor or material in 
a Federal building, although they are 
working for a general contractor, they 
have no lien and there is no bond giving 
them protection. 

If you are building a private building 
or a private apartment house and you 
are working under a general contractor, 
this is the way it usually happens in busi- 
ness, and it is not peculiar to govern- 
mental construction, the subcontractor 
does not have privity of contract with 
the owner. What privity of contract he 
has, he has with the general contractor. 

In building a private apartment build- 
ing that would be the case. 

But when you take him over and he 
puts material and labor of less than 
$2,000 value into a Federal building, his 
lien right is gone under $2,000 and so is 
his protection from any bond. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ICHORD. My colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE], 
has answered the question that I in- 
tended to ask. And putting additional 
emphasis on this, if that subcontractor 
which the gentleman from Michigan is 
talking about, had been building and 
constructing a building for the gentle- 
man from Michigan, he would have pro- 
tection—he would have the protection 
of a lien, 

But in the case involving the Federal 
Government he does not have any pro- 
tection, and that is the protection of a 
lien which is the protection that the gen- 
tleman from Missouri was talking about. 

oe HUNGATE. That would be cor- 
rect. 

Mr. ICHORD. I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Missouri this question. 
Some question has been raised about the 
allegation that this bill might interfere 
with the privity of contract. 

Is it not true that it is not the inten- 
tion of this bill to interfere at all with 
the contract between the subcontractor 
and the contractor? That is, suppose 
there is a dispute between the prime con- 
tractor and a subcontractor as to the 
amount owing. Could not the prime 
contractor file an affidavit to the extent 
that he has paid the subcontractor the 
amount he determined to be owing and 
thus satisfy the requirements of filing 
the affidavit under this bill? 

Mr. HUNGATE. As I read the bill, 
that would be a correct interpretation. 

Mr. ICHORD. Certainly there would 
= 5 interference with privity of con- 

ract. 
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Mr. HUNGATE. The gentleman by 
implication raises another interesting 
question. Under the present status of 
our law, if there is a dispute between the 
subcontractor and the contractor—and 
let us not decide here who is right and 
who is wrong—but there is a dispute, 
it is perfectly all right for the contractor 
to get his money. It is just not right for 
the subcontractor to get his money. 
Under this bill we would propose that 
when there is such a dispute on a $1,500 
subcontract for example, the general 
contractor and the subcontractor might 
agree that $1,000 was owing, and dispute 
as to whether the entire $1,500 was 
owing. The affidavit and payment could 
be made as to the $1,000, and the pri- 
vate parties could continue their litiga- 
tion as to the $500 difference between 
them. 

I yield the rest of my time back to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, in clos- 
ing, I will merely say is that I hope we 
shall not forget that the Government 
has received the benefit of the work and 
the material as provided in the contract, 
and it would not cost the Government 
any more under those circumstances 
than it would cost if all the money was 
paid to the prime contractor and then he 
was entrusted to pay the amount due to 
thé subcontractor. We are just trying 
to see that the small man gets his share 
of what the agreements calls for after 
the Government has received full bene- 
fit under the contract. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, after 
listening to the debate on this bill and 
after studying the committee report, I 
am constrained to oppose suspension of 
the rules in this case. 

I am concerned that, if enacted into 
law, this bill would involve the Govern- 
ment in many petty disputes with con- 
tractors and subcontractors and would 
merely require additional administrative 
personnel and additional expense. 

Iam also concerned that the bill might 
work a hardship on small business con- 
cerns, in that it would make progress 
payments during the performance of the 
contracts impossible. 

Although I tried during the debate to 
find out from members of the committee 
what would happen if the prime contrac- 
tor claimed that he owed the subcon- 
tractor nothing because of a prior in- 
debtedness to the prime contractor by 
the subcontractor, I was unable to obtain 
a satisfactory answer. 

I realize that there is a very real prob- 
lem here, which the bill is intended to 
solve, and I hope that the various agen- 
cies which have opposed this bill will, if 
the bill is not enacted into law this ses- 
sion, come up with a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. AsH- 
MoRE] that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 4497, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


SALE OF GRAIN STORAGE 
FACILITIES 


Mr.GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 12360) to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to permit the sale of grain 
storage facilities to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 12360 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act, as amended, is amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: “: Provided, That, notwith- 
standing any other provision of law, where 
a grain storage facility owned by the Corpo- 
ration is not needed by the Corporation and, 
upon being offered for sale no person offers to 
pay the minimum price set by the Corpora- 
tion for such facility for use in connection 
with storage or handling of agricultural com- 
modities, then the Corporation may, without 
declaring such facility to be excess property, 
sell it by bids at not less than such minimum 
price to any public or private nonprofit 
agency or organization for use for the pur- 
poses of such agency or organization. This 
provision shall apply also to facilities which 
on the effective date of this Act have been 
declared excess to the needs of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation but have not been 
claimed by any other Government agency, or 
surplus to the needs of the Government but 
not disposed of pursuant to the provisions of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949, as amended. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GatTHincs] will be recognized for 20 
minutes, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Dague] will be recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill would permit the sale by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, for a mini- 
mum price as set by that agency, of grain 
storage facilities to nonprofit public and 
private organizations or groups. 

This legislation was before the Sub- 
committee on Domestic Marketing and 
Consumer Relations headed by the gen- 
tleman from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

The bill was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gretec] because it 
posed a problem that was a most signifi- 
cant one in the Midwest. There is only 
a very small percentage of the overall 
surplus storage facilities that would be 
covered by the legislation introduced by 
the gentleman from Iowa. The Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture or farmers and farm 
groups as well as other governmental 
agencies have been acquiring these grain 
bins. The local people want authority to 
utilize the larger sized grain bins for 
school or nonprofit group needs rather 
than have them sold to outside interests 
a General Services Administra- 
on. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREIGG]. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the very distinguished gentleman from 
Arkansas for yielding to me. 

I very much appreciate this opportu- 
nity to present my views on H.R. 12360. 
H.R. 12360 would make it possible to 
permit the sale of grain storage facilities 
to public and private nonprofit agencies 
and organizations. A great number of 
these storage facilities have become 
available in the Midwest as a result of 
substantial reductions in surpluses which 
posed a severe problem in the late 1950’s 
and early 1960’s. H.R. 12360 would not 
alter the law which allows farmers to 
buy the units for farm use—it would 
only pertain to those CCC buildings 
which still remain available after farm 
producers have had every opportunity to 
purchase them. As a result, no present 
policy or use by the Agricultural De- 
partment, or the entire structure of the 
farm producer would be affected. The 
point at which disposal would take place 
under H.R. 12360 is just prior to the ju- 
risdictional declaration by the Corpora- 
tion that “these units are excess to CCC 
needs.” This determination, if made by 
the Corporation, automatically causes 
the units to come under General Sery- 
ices Administration jurisdiction and 
they then follow the regular disposal 
system set up under the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act. 

A distinction can be made at the out- 
set as to the type of building H.R. 12360 
would, as a practicable matter, make 
available to public and nonprofit private 
agencies. Generally, there are two 
basic types—one, the familiar single 
purpose circular metal building and, 
second, what is commonly known as the 
multipurpose quonset type. In regard 
to the former, little real use can be fore- 
seen except for grain storage. The 
latter is a very different matter, how- 
ever. The multipurpose quonset type 
is generally 40 feet wide by 100 feet long. 
These buildings are generally in place on 
leased ground with substantial concrete 
foundations. They can be found in 
most areas throughout the Midwest. 
More than 90 percent of the available 
facilities have been purchased by farm 
producers. Still the problem remains. 
These remaining structures are greatly 
desired by local citizens for use in the 
variety of local public and quasi-public 
needs. Some are on the property of the 
county fair board, and can be an in- 
tegral part of the fair facilities; some 
are near the consolidated schools in 
need of garage space for their buses; 
some are adjacent to industrial parks, 
in which there is substantial demand for 
storage facilities of this type. These 
people cannot, under present law, bid 
for or purchase these structures even 
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when they are permanently placed on 
their own ground and surplus to any 
USDA need. Present law declares that 
a purchaser must sign the following 
statement: 

This is to certify that the structures or 
equipment identified above purchased by 
the undersigned from Commodity Credit. 
Corporation, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
will be used in connection with the storage 
or handling of agricultural commodities. 


H.R. 12360 is short and to the point: 

Where a grain storage facility is not needed 
by the corporation and upon being offered 
for sale no person offers to pay the minimum 
price set by the corporation for such facility 
for use in connection with storage or 
handling of agricultural commodities, then 
the corporation may, without declaring such 
facility to be excess property, sell it to any 
public or private nonprofit agency or orga- 
nization for use for the purposes of such 
agency or organization. 


Many times, it is most important, in 
my own mind, to know what a certain bill 
will not do as well as what it will do. 
This bill will not affect anyone in the 
USDA; it will not affect anyone in the 
entire range of farm productivity. But, 
it will answer a definite need for a great 
number of farm communities. 

The alternative is that these buildings 
will be diluted into the Federal system. 
There will be no cost recovery, there will 
be additional expense to uproot the 
foundation as per the Government lease 
requirement. But most important, you 
will have a fine group of public spirited 
citziens who simply will not accept the 
logic of seeing these rural-related build- 
ings being carried away. 

It is not intended nor will it be possible 
for the local public or nonprofit agency to 
use these facilities for grain storage in 
competition with private individuals. 

I will point out to the House this meas- 
ure passed in the Subcommittee on Do- 
mestic Marketing and Consumer Rela- 
tions under the distinguished leadership 
of the Congressman from Hawaii [Mr. 
Matsunacal, and passed unanimously 
both in the subcommittee and the full 
committee. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, this bill, 
as has been reported by the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Garutnes], en- 
countered no opposition in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. It seems to me the 
public interest is well protected, whether 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation or 
the General Services Administration. 
The ultimate disposal of this property 
will make it available to public and pri- 
vate nonprofit organizations. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAGUE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. 

I simply have a question or two to ask 
about this bill. It is my understanding 
that these surplus storage bins, whether 
they are quonset type or the usual round 
type in which we store corn or any of 
our surplus grains and feeds and so forth, 
now owned by the Government, either on 
leased land or on purchased land, such 
as the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GreEIcG] indicated, could be disposed of 
in one of two ways: Primarily, through 
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the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act which, as amended, this bill 
would amend; or, lacking that, through 
the regular Surplus Commodity Distribu- 
tion Act under the General Services Ad- 
ministration. My first question is simply 
this: Is not adequate means provided 
through the regular General Services 
Administration distribution plans which 
establish priorities at the Federal level 
and State level and eleemosynary insti- 
tutions, and so forth, and finally down to 
the highest private bidder—is that not 
adequate to handle this situation? If so, 
why do we need additional legislation? 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. GREIGG] for 
the purpose of responding to the inquiry 
of the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for yielding this time. 

To the gentleman from Missouri I will 
just point out if this provision is not al- 
lowed, then local communities are not in 
a position to have these facilities for use 
within the local communities. Once they 
are available to farmers and farmers fail 
to take advantage of them, they are 
turned over to the General Services Ad- 
ministration. The procedure that is fol- 
lowed then is they are offered to other 
Federal agencies and State agencies and 
finally go down to local communities, 
which never happens, because the Fed- 
eral agencies and State organizations im- 
mediately swallow them up. The point 
I am making is that in these small com- 
munities this involves a tremendous cost 
to the taxpayer to see these quonsets dis- 
mantled and moved to other parts of the 
country at considerable expense to the 
Federal agencies, whereas by remaining 
on the local community level they could 
do so much to attract industrial growth 
and would be a substantial boost to rural 
America. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, and I can continue to query the 
gentleman from Iowa or the distin- 
guished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
GATHINGS] as I understand it, this simply 
interjects an additional category under 
the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act which would allow it to be 
used by the local community and/or in- 
dividuals before it reverts to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration for the 
usual method of distribution. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. GREIGG. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Would the gentleman say 
further that that is why the amendment 
was written into the bill amending the 
Commodity Credit Corporation Charter 
Act instead of section 404 of the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1949, paragraph 4(h) ? 

Mr.GREIGG. That is correct. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman tell me if the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act is under 
the jurisdiction or surveillance or over- 
sight of the House Committee on Agri- 
culture, or is it under the supervision or 
surveillance or oversight or review of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency? 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Missouri is correct insofar 
as the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is concerned. However, when this 
measure was brought to the Committee 
on Agriculture, it was first considered to 
be a part of the Agricultural Act. 

After lengthy hearings were held, it 
was determined that we should go in this 
direction and all people who were inter- 
ested or concerned were invited to testify. 

We had to testify representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture and GSA. 
The General Services Administration de- 
clined to testify at that time but stated 
that, at that time, they did not have any 
objection to it. 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, does the gen- 
tleman from Iowa know if those hearings 
are available on the floor of the House, 
the extensive hearings to which the gen- 
tleman has referred, and have they been 
printed, and do the Members have them 
available for this debate and discussion? 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is my 
understanding that they do have them 
available to the Members of the House. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I un- 
derstand from the subcommittee chair- 
man, the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
MATSUNAGA], that hearings are available. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Yes; copies of the 
hearings are available, and they have 
been available for quite some time. I 
regret that the gentleman from Missouri 
was not able to obtain a copy thereof. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do not have 
such a copy of the hearings although I 
have attempted to obtain one since this 
legislation first came up for considera- 
tion on the Consent Calendar. I have 
still not been able to obtain one. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr, GREIGG. At the time that this 
bill first appeared on the Consent Calen- 
dar, as the gentleman from Missouri 
knows, I wrote to the gentleman a letter 
explaining the background of the legis- 
lation, and in that letter I did suggest 
to the gentleman that should he have 
any additional questions, if he would 
contact me, I should be happy to under- 
take to obtain the answers thereto. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this is the first 
time that I have heard that the gentle- 
man has been unable to obtain any ma- 
terials or information in which the 
gentleman was interested. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Greicc] if this legislation has been 
cleared with the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, inasmuch as that commit- 
tee has surveillance and oversight over 
the CCC Charter Act? 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
refer this question to the chairman of 
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the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
there was no objection raised by any of 
the agencies involved, as they felt this 
legislation was necessary. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
this is a question as to whether or not 
we are going to yield to the executive 
agency or agencies of the executive 
branch a legislative prerogative or we 
shall continue to hold ourselves out as 
the legislative body having jurisdiction 
and legislative oversight over the execu- 
tive branch agencies that are supposed to 
implement the legislation that we pass. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that in the 
future, where an amendment is made on 
a bill like this, legislation which affects 
the orderly distribution of surplus prop- 
erty, we may consider that program in 
full and may hear from representatives 
of the agency involved. I fear this legis- 
lation will come home to roost, as it did 
once before when the bins were sold off 
in the 1947-48 time period. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE]. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I request 
this time for the purpose of commenting 
on the bill. 

First, I would state, as was stated be- 
fore, this bill did pass out of our commit- 
tee without any dissent after changes 
were made to meet certain objections. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the public is 
protected because of the “minimum 
price” amendment which was added in 
bet committee and now contained in the 

1. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my opinion that the 
objectives of the bill are proper and I 
support the legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas [Mr. GATHINGS] 
that the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill H.R. 12360, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“To permit the sale of grain storage fa- 
cilities to public and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations.” 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSE 
TRAILERS—UNIFORMED SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent for the immediate consid- 
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eration of the bill (H.R. 12536) to amend 
section 409 of title 37, United States 
Code, relating to the transportation of 
house trailers and mobile dwellings of 
members of the uniformed services. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. PRICE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12536 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
409 of title 37, United States Code, is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“$409. Travel and transportation allow- 
ances: trailers 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retaries concerned and in place of the trans- 
portation of baggage and household effects, 
a member, or in the case of his death his de- 
pendent, who would otherwise be entitled to 
transportation of baggage and household 
goods under section 406 of this title, may 
transport a house trailer or mobile dwelling 
within the continental United States, within 
Alaska, or between the continental United 
States and Alaska, for use as a residence by 
one of the following means: 

“(1) transport the trailer or dwelling and 
receive a monetary allowance in place of 
transportation at a rate to be prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, but not more than 
20 cents a mile; 

(2) deliver the trailer or dwelling to an 
agent of the United States for transporta- 
tion by the United States or by commercial 
means; or 

“(8) transport the trailer or dwelling by 
commercial means and be reimbursed by the 
United States subject to such rates as may 
be prescribed by the Secretaries concerned. 

“However, the cost of transportation under 
clause (2) or the reimbursement under clause 
(3) may not be more than the cost of trans- 
porting the baggage and household effects of 
the member or his dependent. Any payment 
authorized by this section may be made in 
advance of the transportation concerned. 
For the purposes of this section, ‘continental 
United States’ means the forty-eight con- 
tiguous States and the District of Columbia.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the text of section 409 of title 37, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

„a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretaries concerned and in place of the 
transportation of baggage and household 
effects, a member, or in the case of his death 
his dependent, who would otherwise be en- 
titled to transportation of baggage and 
household effects under section 406 of this 
title, may transport a house trailer or mobile 
dwelling within the continental United 
States, within Alaska, or between the conti- 
nental United States and Alaska, for use as a 
residence by one of the following means— 

1) transport the trailer or dwelling and 
receive a monetary allowance in place of 
transportation at a rate to be prescribed by 
the Secretaries concerned, but not more than 
20 cents a mile; 

“*(2) deliver the trailer or dwelling to an 
agent of the United States for transportation 
by the United States or by commercial means; 


or 

“*(3) transport the trailer or dwelling by 
commercial means and be reimbursed by the 
United States for the expense, including the 
expense of necessary tolls, charges, and per- 
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mit fees: However, the cost of transporta- 
tion under clause (2) or the reimbursement 
under clause (3) may not be more than the 
cost of transporting the maximum weight 
allowance of baggage and household effects 
prescribed by the Secretaries concerned for a 
member of his pay grade or his dependent. 
Any payment authorized by this section may 
be made in advance of the transportation 
concerned, For the purposes of this section, 
“continental United States” means the 48 
contiguous States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

“‘(b) A member who elected under sub- 
section (a) of this section to transport a 
house trailer or mobile dwelling in place of 
the transportation of his baggage and house- 
hold effects is entitled, when he is ordered to 
make a change of permanent station from a 
place outside, to a place within, the conti- 
nental United States or Alaska, to both the 
transportation of his trailer or dwelling and 
the transportation of his baggage and house- 
hold effects to his new duty station. How- 
ever, the total cost of moving his baggage and 
household effects from the port of debarka- 
tion and his house trailer or mobile dwelling 
may not be more than the cost of transport- 
ing the maximum weight allowance of bag- 
gage and household effects authorized for the 
member or his dependent from either the port 
of debarkation to the new duty station or 
from the location of the house trailer or mo- 
bile dwelling to the new duty station, which- 
ever is the greater distance.“ 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 
12536, as amended, was approved unani- 
mously by the Committee on Armed 
Services. The bill also is strongly sup- 
ported by the Department of Defense. 

This bill is very similar to the bill 
passed by the House in the 2d session of 
the 88th Congress. That bill, Public 
Law 88-406, was amended by the Senate 
by the establishment of a specific statu- 
tory ceiling of 51 cents per mile for the 
amount to be paid by the Government 
for the transportation of mobile dwell- 
ings by commercial means. 

Since enactment of that law, the 
Armed Services Committee has received 
numerous letters from servicemen com- 
plaining of the excess costs incurred by 
the individual in moving mobile homes. 
The pending legislation removes the lim- 
itation of 51 cents per mile and author- 
izes payment of actual costs for com- 
mercial transportation, provided the cost 
does not exceed the cost of transporting 
the maximum weight allowance for bag- 
gage and household effects of a service 
member over a like distance. The bill 
permits the payment of a dislocation al- 
lowance in connection with the move- 
ment of a trailer, the same as provided 
in the House-approved bill 2 years ago. 
This legislation also would authorize a 
member, on his return from duty outside 
the United States or Alaska, on a perma- 
nent change of station, to ship his bag- 
gage and household effects from the port 
of debarkation within the United States 
to his new duty station, and also ship 
his house trailer to his new duty station. 
The cost to the Government of such 
combined shipment would be limited to 
the cost of transporting the maximum 
weight allowance of baggage and house- 
hold effects authorized for the member 
or his dependents from either the port of 
debarkation to the new duty station, or 
from the location of the house trailer to 
the new duty station, whichever is the 
greater distance. The bill also will allow 
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@ member to be reimbursed for tolls, 
charges, and permit fees when the Gov- 
ernment does not arrange for transpor- 
tation by commercial carrier and the 
member makes his own personal ar- 
rangements. 

The bill will provide for transporta- 
tion of house trailers or mobile dwellings 
of members of the uniformed services on 
substantially the same basis as is pro- 
vided for the transportation of house 
trailers for civilian employees under sec- 
tion 1(b) of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946, as amended (5 U.S.C. 73b- 
1(b)). 

As previously stated, the bill is strongly 
supported by the Department of Defense. 
The estimated annual cost of the pro- 
posed legislation is $3,450,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the House sup- 
port the proposed legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I support our distin- 
guished subcommittee chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] on 
this bill, and in the move for its consid- 
eration with amendments, as H.R. 12536. 
As stated before the Committee on Rules 
when he and I appeared there, we need 
to eliminate the ceiling of 51 cents per 
mile for the transportation of mobile 
dwellings by commercial means of mem- 
bers of the armed services. 

When one compares the cost of trans- 
porting mobile homes, in which some 
are forced to live, between 12 typical 
pairs of points and municipalities in the 
continental United States, with the ex- 
isting statistics by the Army for the aver- 
age rate per mile, which is now 74 cents 
instead of 51 cents allowed 2 years 
ago, this need becomes obvious. And I 
emphasize that the increased cost au- 
thorized for transporting mobile homes 
must still total no more than trans- 
porting the minimum weight of baggage 
and house effects authorized for mem- 
bers. 

At the present time that weight al- 
lowance varies from 5,000 pounds for a 
specialist 4—E—4—to 11,000 pounds for a 
general officer of the Army, for example. 

This compares with a flat, across-the- 
board 11,000 pounds authorized for 
civilian employees, according to Public 
Law 88-406. 

I think the subcommittee and the 
Committee on Armed Services are to be 
commended for taking care of the GI's 
and others who, through no fault of 
their own, are required to live some- 
times in these noncommodious spaces, 
and in addition to their flagging costs 
and toll bridges, all of which is herein 
taken care of, there is an inequity and 
injustice in transferring their home 
from the point where they return over- 
seas to their next permanent station. 
Had the Secretary of Defense built de- 
fense housing as authorized and ap- 
propriated for by the Congress, such 
might not be so necessary. 

6 committee amendment was agreed 

The bill as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was 
read a third time, and passed, and a mo- 
tion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
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House Resolution 1008 was laid on the 
table. 


POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
1607) to amend the act of September 13, 
1962, authorizing the establishment. of 
the Point Reyes National Seashore in the 
State of California, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 1607 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Act 
of September 13, 1962 (76 Stat. 538) is hereby 
amended as follows: 

(a) Strike subsection (b) of section 2 and 
substitute therefor: “The area referred to in 
subsection (a) shall also include a right-of- 
way to the aforesaid tract in the general vi- 
cinity of the northwesterly portion of the 
property known as ‘Bear Valley Ranch’, to 
be selected by the Secretary, of not more 
than four hundred feet in width, together 
with such adjoining lands as would be de- 
prived of access by reason of the acquisition 
of such right-of-way.” 

(b) In section 8 strike out “$14,000,000” 
and substitute “$19,135,000”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 
ed? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important bills that came out of the 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
during the 87th Congress was that for 
the establishment of the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore in California. This 53,- 
000-acre area is just 40 miles from San 
Francisco and, at the time our commit- 
tee considered the bill, the land had very 
few improvements on it except dairy 
ranches. The question of the cost of ac- 
quiring the property was carefully con- 
sidered both by the National Park Serv- 
ice and by our committee. Taking 
everything into consideration, we con- 
cluded that an authorization for appro- 
priations of $14 million was reasonable. 
This was based on various assumptions 
set out in the committee’s report on the 
bill. Though these assumptions were 
reasonable at the time, they have not 
worked out. 

One thing, the full force of which we 
did not anticipate, was what I may call 
the “price backlash” that followed the 
prolonged congressional consideration of 
the bill and its ultimate enactment. The 
very fact that we and the other body 
were considering establishing a national 
seashore at Point Reyes put the spotlight 
on the area, and people who never before 
thought it was desirable began to see 
great merit in it for private development. 
The consequence was inevitable—prices 
went up and up and they are still going 
up. All the talk we had theretofore 
heard about the depressing effect the es- 
tablishment of the national seashore 
would have on the real estate market was 
so much nonsense. Instead of a depress- 
ing effect, it had an exhilarating effect, 
and that is where a lot of our present 
trouble comes from. 
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All this is preliminary to saying that 
the bill the House is now considering, S. 
1607, is a very necessary stopgap meas- 
ure. Its enactment will not authorize all 
the funds that will ultimately be needed 
to carry out the plans for the Point 
Reyes National Seashore, but the extra 
$5,135,000 that it involves will help us 
get around some very immediate and 
very pressing problems. The others will 
have to wait for examination in detail 
next session. 

One of the most urgent problems which 
now faces the National Park Service in 
connection with Point Reyes is that of 
procuring funds to finance the purchase 
of a 1,566-acre tract which it has had 
under option for some time. The option 
will expire December 31, 1966. At the 
rate prices for other land in the area 
have risen since the option was taken, 
it is estimated that, instead of paying 
$1,135,000 for this land as the option 
provides, we might have to pay several 
hundred thousand dollars more for it if 
the option cannot be exercised. It would 
be foolish to allow the option to lapse and 
to have to negotiate for the land all over 
again. 

A second urgent situation involves an- 
other tract of land for which a declara- 
tion of taking was filed in the U.S. dis- 
trict court. Judgment has already been 
entered by the court for $1,135,000. In- 
terest is now accruing on the judgment 
at the rate of about $220 a day. Again, 
it would be foolish for us to do anything 
that will delay payment of the judgment. 
We will not save money that way; we 
will only lose it. 

There are also in progress condemna- 
tion actions involving four other tracts 
of land totalling 1,021 acres. These cases 
are awaiting trial. The funds which S. 
1607, as amended, will authorize to be ap- 
propriated will, we believe, be enough to 
take care of these. As I have already 
said, there are other problems which will 
need ultimately to be settled in connec- 
tion with Point Reyes. Most of them, 
fortunately, can wait but those that I 
have just discussed cannot. 

There is, however, one other matter in 
the bill to which I want to call the at- 
tention of the House. This is the pro- 
vision having to do with the location of 
the right-of-way for an access road to 
the national seashore. This provision 
was not in the bill as it was introduced 
in the Senate or in any of its House 
companions. It was added by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of 
the other body when it reported the bill 
to the Senate on August 25 and was 
therefore in the bill when it came to the 
House on August 29; From that time 
until after our committee reported the 
bill on September 22 we did not hear a 
single objection to it from anyone. Since 
then, however, we have been advised that 
it is objectionable to some landowners 
who are contending in and out of court 
that the road has to follow a certain 
route different from the one now contem- 
plated. I see no merit to their conten- 
tion since the basic act merely fixes a 
terminus for the access road and did not 
prescribe a route. But, be that as it may, 
the fact is that if the Park Service is 
bound to follow the route these land- 
owners argue for, it will cost the tax- 
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payers $2 to $3 million more than the 
other route. This can only mean that 
the Secretary of the Interior will be duty- 
bound to come back here next year to 
ask for exactly what the Senate bill now 
provides if this portion of the bill holds 
the whole thing up. That makes no 
sense. All that can possibly happen is 
temporary delay which will do neither 
r nor the Government any 
gi 

Mr. Speaker, these are the only two 
provisions there are in the bill. I would 
add only that the extra $5,135,000 which 
the bill will add to the authorization 
for appropriations for land acquisition 
will come out of the land and water con- 
servation fund, not out of the general 
fund of the Treasury, and that—so far 
as the road is concerned—appropriations 
have already been made for the route 
which the Park Service has proposed. 
Though, therefore, I regret the circum- 
stances that bring this bill to the floor 
at this time, it is a good bill, a worth- 
while bill. I recommend a favorable 
vote on it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I have read 
this in detail and have studied it, includ- 
ing the very excellent report from the 
committee. 

I am concerned as I know the gentle- 
man is from his report, about these esca- 
lating prices in land values after a point 
has been designated for a national park 
or impoundment, or a reservoir, or a 
monument, or a shrine, and so forth, 

In fact, in the last sentence of the 
penultimate paragraph of page 2 of the 
report, it says in part: 

The spotlight is on it. People who have 
never given it a thought begin to see its de- 
sirability—that is speaking of the land—and: 

Promoters and out and out speculators 
move in. 


I. simply want to call the attention of 
the House to the fact that the Commit- 
tee on Public Works caused an extensive 
several-year investigation to be made 
of our Federal land acquisition policies 
about 2 years ago. 

That report is available to all. But 
apparently very little has been done 
about it. Because of the impoundment 
of rivers in the Ozark area where I live, 
and because of the present land acquisi- 
tion policies authorizing bargaining and 
barter, but not threat and harassment; 
because it does say those who give up 
their land must be willing sellers; our 
staff has researched this at considerable 
length because of the threats on the one 
hand, and the requests of individuals for 
relief under the existing land acquisition 
policies, on the other. 

I simply want to point out on March 
16, 1966, I submitted the sum total of 
that research in the form of a bill, H.R. 
13725, designed to provide for more 
equitable land acquisition practices, for 
compensation and effective relocation 
assistance in real property acquisition 
for Federal and federally assisted pro- 
grams and for other purposes. 

On that same day March 16, 1966, you 
will find in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
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considerable portrayal of why some such 
legislation is necessary. 

I would certainly hope as we pass this 
bill wherein prices have escalated and 
wherein, as the gentleman says, we must 
spend more money in order to save 
money in the future perhaps, because 
of the accretion of land values, if not 
speculation—but it does happen in other 
areas—reclamation as well; that serious 
consideration in the next Congress might 
be given to some such legislation which 
is worthwhile and paramount and it cer- 
tainly needs to be done for one reason, if 
for no other, that there is no such thing 
as a “willing seller” when they are under 
the threat of condemnation under the 
right of eminent domain regardless of 
who put the impoundment or the monu- 
ment project over in the first place. Sec- 
ond, we on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment must represent the individual 
and always be sure that they are not 
threatened and harassed in the bargain- 
ing that is authorized by the Congress for 
quick settlement in order to avoid Fed- 
eral jury trials and the expensive proc- 
ess and questionable constitutional pro- 
cedure of condemnation under eminent 
domain. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I might say that the 
gentleman has spoken most soundly in 
this respect. I understand the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs next 
year and in succeeding years is going to 
have authorizations and appropriations 
walk hand in hand instead of one a mile 
ahead of the other. There is where the 
great evil has occurred. In this case 
alone the cost of the land for this project 
is going to go from the original estimate 
of $14 million to $57 million. 

If authorizations and appropriations 
could walk hand in hand on this proj- 
ect alone we would have saved an esti- 
mated $37 million. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from New York yield to me? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I want to commend our 
colleague from Missouri for the excel- 
lent work which he has done in the past 
on this matter. I am fully cognizant of 
the report to which he has just referred. 
But I think unless the Rules of the House 
are changed and there is an absolute ap- 
propriation of money at the time the au- 
thorization bill passes, we will continue 
to be faced with the same proposition, 
and the only question is where. I think 
it is imcumbent upon the House to real- 
ize this, and I hope that this is one of 
the matters which the Committee on the 
Reorganization of the Congress will take 
into consideration, and give the legisla- 
tive committees the power to appropriate 
money, and let the committees know, 
when they do so, that they have the full 
responsibility of not only authorizing 
the project but providing the where- 
withal to acquire the land which is 
needed in each one of these areas. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the remarks 
of the gentleman. As he knows, I have 
served for the past 2 years on the Joint 
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Committee on the Reorganization of 
Congress and its relationship with other 
agencies. I would say to the gentleman 
that we are going to have difficulty 
enough keeping the other body from 
originating appropriations, quite con- 
trary to the proposals of those who want 
to take the final step and let the legis- 
lative committees appropriate at the 
same time that they authorize. But will 
you not agree with me, as indeed I agree 
with the gentleman, that that might 
solve this land accretion-in-value prob- 
lem, that there are many ways in which 
our laws could be improved in this area, 
in addition to the ways in which he and 
the gentleman from New York have sug- 
gested. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there are 
other methods, but I want to point out 
that this might be one of the ways in 
which this whole problem can be ap- 
proached, because it occurs not only in 
relation to Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore, but in every one of the areas in 
YER we. have established a national 
park. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I yield to. the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. I am somewhat surprised 
and concerned about the statement made 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
It would seem to me that the legislative 
committee could go into the question of 
cost a great deal more than they do to 
give some guidelines to the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the cost of projects. 
In some cases we have found these, and 
they have been very helpful to the Ap- 
propriations Committee. We find that 
they will tell the legislative committees 
things as to what costs will be, and then 
when they come to the Appropriations 
Committee, it is something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

If the legislative committees would, 
very early in the session, pass these bills 
that have to be appropriated for and 
conduct an in-depth study as to what 
their costs were going to be, it would be 
very helpful. But I remember in reading 
the history of the Congress that there 
were times when the legislative commit- 
tees also appropriated, and the reason 
for the establishment of the separation 
was because of the heavy amounts of ap- 
propriations by legislative committees. 
They gave projects a second review 
through the Appropriations Committee. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
would hope that we would have a closer 
liaison between the legislative commit- 
tees and the Appropriations Committee, 
and a more in-depth study by the legis- 
lative committee as to possible costs. 
But it would seem to me we might find 
ourselves in real difficulty if we had the 
legislative committees, which authorize, 
also making the appropriations. 

Mr, O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit me, I wish to say 
that in the thoughts we have expressed 
here today there was no criticism of the 
Appropriations Committee. I think 
there is as much fault on the part of the 
authorizing committee in galloping 
ahead too far and setting up projects too 
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far in the future for the appropriation 
process to catch up. 

The suggestion has been made—and I 
do not know whether it has merit or 
not—in these national parks we might 
establish a sort of revolving fund where 
the acquisition could occur at the time of 
authorization, and then the fund be re- 
imbursed when the appropriation even- 
tually is made. In that way, while we 
have some interest involved, we would 
not have $37 million on a single project. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested in the 
comments of our colleague from Ohio 
[Mr. Bow]. 

I notice the distinguished chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee has just 
come into the chamber. 

I wish to say, we have done what has 
been asked in the case of the Tocks 
Island National Recreation Area. We 
even put off the authorization for a year 
and asked the Army Engineers and the 
Department of Interior to come up with 
a new and up-to-date appraisal. 

Because of the fact that the Appro- 
priations Committee did not approriate 
the amount asked for or authorized in 
the bill and the fact that the adminis- 
tration did not ask for that amount, we 
will find that it will cost at least 4 times 
the amount which was in that bill, even 
though we had the best information pos- 
sible and they spent a year getting that 
information. The reason for it is, as the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
pointed out, we no sooner establish one 
of these areas than the land speculators 
move in. That is what they have done 
at Point Reyes. Before that land is fi- 
nally all acquired it will cost more than 
$60 million, I estimate, rather than the 
original $14 million in the bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I rise in en- 
thusiastic support of S. 1607, which is 
the Senate companion bill to my own 
H.R. 7761. This bill is urgently needed, 
although it must be considered only as a 
stopgap solution to a problem we must 
meet again next year. 

Many of the Members of this House 
recall passage of the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore bill in 1962 and its fund- 
ing provision of $14 million. Since then 
the Congress has generously appropri- 
ated this $14 million promptly, and it 
has been spent to acquire this mag- 
nificent seashore. 

Unfortunately, it has not been nearly 
enough. For many reasons, all of which 
boil down to underestimation in the 
beginning and higher prices to this day, 
we find ourselves in the position shared 
by many of our park projects—facing 
the need for an increased authorization. 
In this case, the National Park Service 
has estimated we will need an additional 
$30 to $44 million to complete this proj- 
ect. In addition, the Park Service has 
proposed changes in the original con- 
cept. These are the major items that 
we must face next year. 
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In the meantime, this measure pro- 
poses that the authorization be increased 
from the original $14 million to $19,135,- 
000—an increase of $5,135,000. I repeat, 
these funds are needed for urgent land 
negotiations that are now underway for 
six parcels totaling 3,707 acres. 

In one case, the Government’s option 
on 1,566 acres expires on December 31, 
1966. We must pick up this option for 
$1,135,000 to avoid further land value 
escalation, which now is at the rate of 
15 percent per year. 

In another case, the court set a value 
of $1,350,000 on 1,120 acres and awarded 
the owner interest pending payment. 
Conclusion of this case will save the 
Government $221 a day in interest. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this is a money- 
saving bill. 

There is one other point I would like 
to make. A second provision of this bill 
has to do with an access road to the 
seashore, language which has been de- 
scribed as “largely clarifying in nature.” 

I have received letters from some of 
my constituents, who are involved in 
Government condemnation suits for 
their property. May I quote only one 
paragraph from their letter regarding 
this amendment: 

The only plausible explanation is Secre- 
tary induced neutralization of existing de- 
fenses of several condemnees in pending 
eminent domain litigation, to enable the 
Secretary to “win” a pending condemnation 
suit brought by the Secretary under the 
original act. 


Mr. Speaker, the time is late and 
patience is short. Since we are in the 
closing days of the session, and rules 
under which this bill is considered pro- 
hibits amendment, I urge its passage. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 1607, a bill to amend the 
act of September 13, 1962, authorizing 
the establishment of the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore in the State of California. 

This legislation amends the act, which 
established this national seashore in two 
ways; first, the bill clarifies the existing 
authority with respect to the location of 
a right-of-way for an access road into 
the area; and second, the bill increases 
the amount authorized to be appropri- 
ated for land acquisition for $14 million 
to $19,135,000. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is, in my 
opinion, the first of a series of bills to 
come before this body asking for in- 
creases in the amount authorized to be 
appropriated for land acquisition in areas 
where national parks, national seashores, 
and national recreation areas have been 
either authorized or proposed for au- 
thorization. 

This bill points out the growing prob- 
lem of escalating land prices in areas au- 
thorized or proposed for Federal acquisi- 
tion. In the 87th Congress, when the act 
establishing the Point Reyes National 
Seashore was passed, we were advised 
that no more than $14 million would be 
necessary to acquire the lands, water, 
and improvements in the area. That $14 
million figure was based on then current 
land appraisals. Since the passage of 
the act establishing the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore, the land prices have 
risen sharply and continue to do so. At 
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the present rate of escalation, further 
increases will be required, perhaps up to 
$57,500,000, before this national seashore 
can be fully established. 

Mr. Speaker, the problem of escalating 
land prices in areas of proposed or au- 
thorized Federal acquisition is one faced 
by every land acquiring agency of the 
Federal Government. It is a problem 
which requires an immediate solution. 
Unfortunately, the executive branch has 
seen fit to drag its feet in solving this 
problem at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Until the problem of escalating land 
prices is resolved, we shall continue to be 
faced with this kind of legislation. The 
commitments made by the acquiring 
agencies of the Federal Government are 
binding commitments. The Government 
is obligated to pay the owners for these 
lands. 
ar Speaker, I urge the passage of S. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to say that I consider this dis- 
cussion of a difficult subject most con- 
structive. It will no doubt lead to some 
solutions in the future. As chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Parks 
and Recreation, I endorse this bill and 
urge the Members to adopt it. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of this legislation to provide 
an additional $5.1 million for land ac- 
quisition at the Point Reyes National 
Seashore, 

To date, the National Park Service 
has been able to acquire only about one- 
third of the 53,000 acres approved by 
Congress in 1962, for a national seashore 
at Point Reyes. Soaring land prices, 
pushed up by widespread land specu- 
lation, have been a major factor in ex- 
hausting the $14 million originally ap- 
proved before the job of acquisition could 
be completed. 

This bill would simply permit the Fed- 
eral Government to complete several 
land transactions that were begun before 
the funds were exhausted. It would au- 
thorize $5.1 million to complete the ac- 
quisition of six specific tracts of land 
on which options or declarations of tak- 
ing have already been filed. It should 
be approved both as a necessary step 
in adding to this great national seashore 
and as a measure of simple resonsibility 
to the citizens whose property is involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to note that 
the committee, in its report, has recog- 
nized that this is only a “stopgap” meas- 
ure. There is an urgent need to author- 
ize sufficient funds to complete the ac- 
quisition of this national seashore. 

Point Reyes is a unique resource. It 
is one of the few unspoiled seashores on 
the entire Pacific coast. Its rare scenic 
and recreation resources can be found 
nowhere else in this country so near a 
large population center. These and 
other values were clearly recognized 
when this park was approved in 1962. 
They are as valid today as they were 
then, and the need for the additional 
funds to complete this park is greater 
than ever. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to ap- 
prove this bill today and I urge that we 
take early action next year to provide 
the reasonable and necessary funds to 
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complete this great national seashore 
project. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr, O’Brien] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill S. 1607 
as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
Passed, as amended. 
tanh motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the bill (S. 1607) which was 
passed earlier today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


INTERIOR RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent for the immedi- 
ate consideration of the bill (S. 3460) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into contracts for scientific and 
technological research, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3460 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
enter into contracts with educational insti- 
tutions, public or private agencies or organi- 
zations, or persons for the conduct of scien- 
tific or technological research into any aspect 
of the problems related to the programs of 
the Department of the Interior which are 
authorized by statute. 

(b) The Secretary shall require a showing 
that the institutions, agencies, organizations, 
or persons with which he expects to enter 
into contracts pursuant to this section have 
the capability of doing effective work. He 
shall furnish such advice and assistance as 
he believes will best carry out the mission 
of the Department of the Interior, participate 
in coordinating all research initiated under 
this section, indicate the lines of inquiry 
which seem to him most important, and en- 
courage and assist in the establishment and 
maintenance of cooperation by and between 
the institutions, agencies, organizations, or 
persons and between them and other re- 
search organizations, the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, and other Federal 
agencies, 

(c) The Secretary may from time to time 
disseminate in the form of reports or publi- 
cations to public or private agencies or orga- 
nizations, or individuals such information 
as he deems desirable on the research car- 
ried out pursuant to this section. 

Sec.2. The Secretary shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec.3. Nothing contained in this Act is 
intended to amend, modify, or repeal any 
provisions of law administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior which authorize the 
making of contracts for research. 
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With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

After line 16, add the following subsection: 

„d) No contract involving more than 
$25,000 shall be executed under subsection 
(a) of this section prior to thirty calendar 
days from the date the same is submitted to 
the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and said 
thirty calendar days shall not include days 
on which either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives is not in session because of 
an adjournment of more than three calendar 
2 to a day certain or an adjournment sine 

e.“ 


— committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
enactment of S. 3460 would grant to the 
Secretary of Interior uniform authority 
to enter into contracts for scientific or 
technical research when that research 
is required to carry out authorized pro- 
grams of the Department. 

At the present time, the Department 
has adequate authority to carry out in- 
house research, and for some of the 
newer programs it also has authority to 
enter into research contracts with uni- 
versities and research organizations. 
However, this contracting authority is 
not uniform and does not extend to all 
programs or all bureaus. In particular 
for certain older programs, such as those 
carried out by the Bureau of Mines, re- 
search authority is entirely lacking. For 
other programs and bureaus the author- 
ity is either lacking or is not clear. En- 
actment of S. 3460 would permit the 
Secretary to enter into research con- 
tracts for those programs and activities 
of the Department where such authority 
is now lacking or doubtful. 

I would like to emphasize that S. 3460 
does not authorize any new programs nor 
appropriate any new funds. Whatever 
funding is required to implement the pro- 
visions of the proposal will come from 
programs authorized by Congress and 
for which money is appropriated in the 
usual manner. In many instances, S. 
3460 would result in substantial savings 
to the Government as the Department 
may not have the technical personnel or 
the physical facilities necessary to con- 
duct a particular type of research. Here 
a contract with a university or an indus- 
try may present the most practical pro- 
cedure, both from the standpoint of 
economy and from the standpoint of 
availability of trained personnel. 

During consideration of S. 3460 the 
committee adopted an amendment which 
requires research contracts involving 
more than $25,000 to lie before the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House for 30 days. This amendment 
will afford ample opportunity for the two 
committees to review the contracts and 
will assure their complete conformity 
with the intent of Congress. 

There is an urgency in the passage of 
this legislation. Its early approval will 
permit the Department of the Interior to 
place contracts at universities during this 
fall semester when assignments of fac- 
ulty and students are usually made for 
the coming year. The delay of a few 
months could mean the loss of an entire 
academic year. 
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In summary, enactment of S. 3460 does 
not involve approval of new programs or 
additional funds. It grants uniform au- 
thority for the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into research contracts and will 
strengthen departmental research effort 
by enabling it to draw upon outside sci- 
entific and engineering talent. 

I strongly urge favorable consideration 
of this proposal. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of S. 3460, as amended, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to enter into contracts for scientific and 
technological research. 

The purpose of S. 3460, and companion 
bills by Mr. AsprnaLt, Mr. Rooney, and 
Mr. CLEVENGER, is to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts with educational institutions, pub- 
lic or private agencies or organizations, 
or individuals for the conduct of sci- 
entific or technological research into any 
aspect of the problem related to the pro- 
grams of the Department of the Interior 
and authorized by statute. 

At the present time, the authority of 
the Department of the Interior to enter 
into scientific research contracts is not 
uniform. In some programs, bureaus or 
agencies of the Department, specific au- 
thority for such contracts exist. This 
is so in the office of Coal Research, the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration, the Office of Water Resources 
Research, the Office of Saline Water and 
others. 

Another category of contracting au- 
thority exists in the Geological Survey 
Office, where explicit research contract 
authority is carried in annual appro- 
priation acts, rather than in permanent 
legislation. However, in other programs 
conducted by the Department of the In- 
terior, contract authority for basic sci- 
entific research is either lacking, such as 
in programs conducted by the Bureau 
of Mines, or the contractual authority is 
not clear. 

This legislation will not authorize any 
new research programs or activities, or 
expand the present authority to carry 
out research activities. Nor will the bill 
abolish the present inhouse research ca- 
pabilities and efforts of the Department 
of the Interior. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to point out that 
this legislation involves no increase in 
Federal costs and will permit the De- 
partment of the Interior to carry out its 
program objectives in a more economic 
and efficient manner. 

This legislation will provide the De- 
partment adequate and specific research 
contract authority in all of the missions 
of the Department. 

The bill also contains a provision af- 
fording the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs the opportunity to re- 
view all proposed contracts involving 
more than $25,000 during the 30-day pe- 
riod such contracts lie before the Presi- 
dent of the Senate and the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that S. 3460, as 
amended, be passed. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
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and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE ACT ENTITLED “AN 
ACT TO ESTABLISH AN ADVISORY 
COMMISSION ON INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS,” APPROVED 
SEPTEMBER 24, 1959 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15335) to 
amend the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish an Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations,” approved Sep- 
tember 24, 1959, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15335 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (6) and (7) of section 3(a) of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions”, approved September 24, 1959 (73 Stat. 
103; 5 U.S.C. 2378 (a)), are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(6) Four appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least eight mayors submitted 
jointly by the National League of Cities and 
the United States Conference of Mayors; and 

(7) Three appointed by the President 
from a panel of at least six elected county 
officers submitted by the National Associa- 
tion of Counties.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (c) of section 3 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2373(c)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The term of office of each member of 
the Commission shall be two years; members 
shall be eligible for reappointment; and, ex- 
cept as provided in section 4(d), members 
shall serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (c) of section 6 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2376(c)) is amended by striking 
out “staff director” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “executive director”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (f) of section 6 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2376(f)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

„ff) No individual employed in the service 
of the Commission shall be paid compensa- 
tion for such employment at a rate in excess 
of the rate provided for grade 18 under the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, except that the executive 
director of the Commission may be paid com- 
pensation at any rate not exceeding the rate 
prescribed for level V in the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule of the Federal Executive 
Salary Act of 1964.“ 

Sec. 5. Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2377 (b)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(b) Unless prohibited by State or local 
law, members of the Commission, other than 
those to whom subsection (a) of this section 
is applicable, shall recelve compensation at 
the rate of $50 per day for each day they 
are engaged in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission and 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
duties as members of the Commission, as pro- 
vided for in subsection (a) of this section.” 
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Sec. 6. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“RECEIPT OF FUNDS 

“Sec, 9. The Commission is authorized to 
receive funds through grants, contracts, and 
contributions from State and local govern- 
ments and organizations thereof, and from 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government, and from nonprofit organiza- 
tions. Such funds may be received and ex- 
pended by the Commission only for purposes 
of this Act. In making appropriations to the 
Commission the Congress shall consider the 
amount of any funds received by the Com- 
mission in addition to those funds appro- 
priated to it by the Congress.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 3, lines 17 and 18, strike out “and 
from departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government,“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is essentially technical in nature and 
is needed to bring the original legisla- 
tion which established the Commission 
in 1959 up to date. It was anticipated 
in 1959 that some changes in the law 
would be found desirable in the light of 
the Commission’s operating experience. 

In the interest of time, I will skip over 
those amendments intended simply to 
update the act with respect to the names 
of certain participating organizations, 
and will explain the substantive changes 
in this bill. 

Section 2 would permit a member 
whose term has expired to continue on 
the Commission until his reappointment 
or the appointment of a successor, ex- 
cept where the member ceases to serve in 
the official position from which he was 
appointed. This would enable the Com- 
mission to function more effectively 
when there is a significant timelag be- 
tween the expiration of a member’s 2- 
year term and the filling of the vacan- 
cy—as is the case at the present time. 

The Commission was forced to post- 
pone meetings scheduled for July and 
September of this year because the terms 
of both the Chairman and Vice Chair- 
man have expired and the President has 
not yet filled these vacancies. If section 
2 were already in effect, the former 
Chairman and the Vice Chairman would 
have continued in office until the Presi- 
dent acted and either could have pre- 
sided over these meetings. 

Section 4 would permit the Commis- 
sion’s Executive Director to receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed for level 
V of the 1964 Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule. The 1964 salary bill passed 
by the House placed the Executive Direc- 
tor’s position one level above grade GS— 
18. But this action was not sustained in 
conference and the position is presently 
restricted to grade 18, which is much 
below the level intended by the Congress 
when it authorized a $20,000 salary in 
1959. We have not sought to achieve full 
parity for the Executive Director but, in- 
stead, have limited the increase to a 
Single grade as recommended by the 
House Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. I might add that I have 
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corresponded with the distinguished 
chairman of the Post Office Committee 
who fully supports this provision. 

Section 5 amends the statute to make 
clear that Commission members who are 
not full-time salaried officers of State 
and local governments, and are there- 
fore entitled to per diem compensation, 
are not required to accept such com- 
pensation if prohibited by State or local 
law. This amendment is intended to 
deal with a situation which occurred on 
one occasion when a State legislator was 
precluded from serving on the Commis- 
sion because the attorney general of his 
State felt that his acceptance of per diem 
compensation would violate the State 
constitution's prohibition against dual 
office holding. 

Section 6 adds a new section to the 
act specifically authorizing the Commis- 
sion to receive operating funds from 
State and local governments, from their 
organizations, and from private founda- 
tions and other nonprofit organizations. 
This would clarify the Commission’s au- 
thority to operate with a mixture of Fed- 
eral and non-Federal funds at such time 
as suitable arrangements can be worked 
out. Federal-State sharing of the Com- 
mission’s expenses was contemplated 
when the Commission was established 
Ha was not thought practical at that 

e. 

The committee amended the bill to 
delete reference to the receipt of funds 
from departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government at the Bureau of 
the Budget’s suggestion. The deleted 
language was considered unnecessary 
since Federal departments and agencies 
can, under existing authority, reimburse 
the Commission for services rendered. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill comes before the 
House unanimously recommended by the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
It was introduced to implement the com- 
mittee’s recommendations in House Re- 
port 1457. 

These amendments, while relatively 
minor in scope, are needed to enable this 
permanent, bipartisan Commission to 
function with maximum effectiveness in 
achieving the important objectives the 
Congress has assigned to it. 

The Commission’s primary purpose is 
to strengthen the ability of our federal 
system to meet the problems of an in- 
creasingly complex society by promoting 
greater cooperation, understanding, and 
coordination of activities among the sep- 
arate levels of government—National, 
State, and local. 

Speaking for the committee, I am 
pleased to recommend H.R. 15335, as 
amended, to the House and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, while 
this bill is concerned with provisions for 
bringing Public Law 86-380 up to date 
and, in my judgment, should be noncon- 
troversial, it is nevertheless valuable 
legislation. It is valuable because it 
will enable the Advisory Commission to 
perform more effectively in meeting its 
very important and challenging task of 
finding ways to make our federal system 
function with a minimum of friction and 
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with maximum benefits to the American 
people in an increasingly complex age. 

I want to comment briefly on two of 
the bill’s provisions. As our subcom- 

mittee chairman indicated, section 2 
would provide continuity of membership 
for the Commission in the event the 
President did not act promptly to fill 
vacancies. We did not provide for that 
contingency in 1959, when the original 
legislation was enacted, on the assump- 
tion that the President would be ready 
with his appointments as soon as mem- 
bers completed their terms, However, 
the need for this provision has been 
made dramatically evident during the 
past several months during which the 
Commission has been unable to meet be- 
cause a Chairman has not yet been 
appointed. 

I heartedly endorse placing the Execu- 
tive Director's position at the next 
higher salary level. While I believe the 
duties and responsibilities of the posi- 
tion, as well as the qualifications of the 
incumbent, justify a somewhat higher 
classification comparable to the $20,000 
salary provided by the 1959 act, I am 
satisfied that the level V classification 
recommended by the Post Office Com- 
mittee is a realistic compromise. I 
would like to say that the Commission 
is most fortunate to have one of the 
ablest administrators in Washington as 
its Executive Director. While the grade 
increase provided by the bill is not sig- 
nificant in money terms—it amounts to 
only $110 annually at present—it does 
carry a measure of prestige, as the Con- 
gress intended for the executive head of 
this special intergovernmental agency. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CONTROL OR ELIMINATION OF 
JELLYFISH a 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 11475) to 
provide for the control or elimination of 
jellyfish anc other such pests in the 
coastal waters of the United States, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland, the chairman 
of the committee, tell us about the total 
expense involved and estimated in future 
years on this program to eliminate toxic 
marine pests? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. DINGELL. The cost of this pro- 
gram will be $500,000 in the first year, 
$750,000 in the second year, and $1 mil- 
lion in the third year. It is a 3-year pro- 
gram. The committee chose to limit the 
program to 3 years so that at the termi- 
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nation of that time we would have a full 
opportunity to review and scrutinize the 
effect of the program. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate that. Of 
course, I have read the report and in par- 
ticular the figures on page 6 of the re- 
port, but the statement that I want for 
the legislative record is that it will be 
limited to the 3 years, as the gentleman 
just mentioned. 

Mr. Speaker, it also bothers me that 
this is not a State problem, because it has 
always been handled by the States in the 
past. I know the danger of jellyfish 
clogging the indentures of our boats and 
fishing rigs. I know they are toxic to our 
swimmers, but is it not to the advantage 
primarily of the States that have riparian 
rights on our waters, to continue to han- 
dle this? Therefore, why is it brought to 
the floor for a Federal appropriation or 
matching funds to handle the problem? 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. This is a Federal- 
State program. There will be matching 
funds, 50-50 Federal and State. It is the 
intention of the committee that we carry 
out the precedents we have already es- 
tablished in many other similar programs 
where the nature of the problem is so 
large and so widely spread and the im- 
pact or the particular pest or problem is 
such that it affects more than one single 
State or group of States. There is hardly 
a State in the country fronting on the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, or the gulf coasts 
which does not have a problem with these 
pests. It is the intention of the commit- 
tee that the Federal Government will 
thus stimulate activity on the part of the 
States rather than engaging in its own 
research. 

Mr. HALL. This is the first time that 
the Federal Government has come along 
and volunteered to match funds. We are 
just now injecting ourselves into the 
rather excellent effort that the various 
States have been making with regard to 
these nematococepts. 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, this is the first time we 
have done it in the area of jellyfish, but 
the fact of the matter is we have done a 
similar research program in connection 
with starfish and oyster drills and other 
particular pests which might have af- 
fected portions of our fisheries both in 
the Great Lakes as well as on our ocean 
fronts. 

Mr. HALL. And this does involve the 
estuaries and the bays of the entire 
coastline of the United States. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. It was found to be a particular pest 
to the States of Virginia and Maryland, 
although it does affect the States up and 
down the coast, as far up as Maine and 
clear on down south to the Texas-Mexico 
border. 

Mr. HALL. I was hoping that the ob- 
viously extremely well informed gentle- 
man from Michigan and/or the chair- 
man of the committee would tell us per- 
haps that there was enough research and 
development involved in these funds so 
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that we could eliminate the jellyfish, 
since they are known to have a sex linked 
inheritance and only each alternate gen- 
eration develops a stinging weapon and 
perhaps that is why they are called 
nematococepts instead of nematatodes. 
Anyway, it is possible the same thing 
could happen to the jellyfish as has hap- 
pened to the screw-worm in the south- 
western part of the United States and 
that with a little irradiation of each al- 
ternate generation we might eliminate 
the stingers from the next generation, if 
not. their reproduction. I know of no 
benefit attributable to a jellyfish. 

Mr. GARMATZ. That is what we 
hope to do, if the gentleman will yield. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out a few salient facts about 
my bill, H.R. 11475, which would provide 
for the control or elimination of jellyfish 
in coastal waters of the United States. 

The legislation has been unanimously 
reported to the House by the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
I introduced it on October 7, 1965, be- 
cause I feel very strongly that something 
can and should be done to at least con- 
trol these toxic water creatures. 

Briefly, the bill would initiate a 3-year 
program, and would authorize a total ap- 
propriation of $2.25 million in Federal 
funds. This would consist of a limit of 
$500,000 the first year; $750,000 the sec- 
ond year, and $1 million for the final 
year. 

Since the program would be on a 
matching fund basis, no funds could be 
secured until the individual States pro- 
vided their share. 

The program would be administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior, who 
would be in a position to coordinate all 
related research and activities. This 
would eliminate the possibility of any 
duplication of funds or scientific effort. 

I would also like to point out that all 
departments have reported favorably on 
the bill. 

Naturally, I have a personal interest 
in this legislation, because the Chesa- 
peake Bay—a portion of which I repre- 
sent—is severely afflicted by the yearly 
invasion of the jellyfish. There have 
been times when as many as 50 jellyfish 
per square yard have been counted in 
the bay area. Other coastal areas, like 
New York, New Jersey, and Virginia also 
have been afflicted by these stinging ma- 
rine pests, whose visits have caused 
beaches to be closed and resulted in the 
loss of untold revenue to many small 
businessmen. 

In addition to the obvious benefit these 
areas would derive from this proposed 
program, the knowledge of all marine 
life would be expanded and man will 
come a step closer toward a better un- 
derstanding of the world’s last great 
frontier—the sea. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge prompt passage of 
H.R. 11475. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be wishful thinking to believe that we 
can with a stroke of the pen eliminate 
jellyfish and other pests from our bays, 
and coastal waters. This program is 
primarily one of assistance both tech- 
nical and financial to the States which 
are engaged in the effort to get ride of 
jellyfish. The financial support is on a 
matching basis. 

The authorization is of considerable 
proportion being two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars for the Federal share. This 
bill sets up a 3-year program authorizing 
$500,000 in 1968 $750,000 in 1969 and 
$1 million in 1970. 

The bill also gives congressional con- 
sent to the formation of multistate State 
pacts for the purpose of a more efficient 
joint effort to solve the jellyfish and sea 
nettle problem. 

Authorities and men of science who 
testified on the measure pointed out the 
tremendous scope of the task to elim- 
inating such pest. However, they did 
agree that we have enough basic knowl- 
edge of an engineering and biological 
nature to make this expansion of the 
work in progress practical and timely. I 
support the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11475 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, for 
the purpose of conserving and protecting the 
fish and shellfish resources in the coastal 
waters of the United States and promoting 
and safeguarding water-based recreation for 
present and future generations in these 
waters, the Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to cooperate with, and provide 
assistance to, the States in controlling and 
eliminating jellyfish, commonly referred to 
as "sea nettles”, and other such pests. 

Sec. 2. In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Secretary, in cooperation with the 
States, is authorized (1) to conduct, directly 
or by contract, such studies, research, and 
investigations, as he deems desirable, to de- 
termine the abundance and distribution of 
jellyfish and other such pests and their ef- 
fects on fish and shellfish and water-based 
recreation, (2) to conduct studies of control 
measures of such pets, (3) to carry out, based 
on studies made pursuant to this Act, a 
program of controlling or eliminating such 
pests, and (4) to take such other actions as 
the Secretary deems desirable: Provided, 
That the costs of such actions shall be borne 
equally by the Federal Government and by 
the States, acting jointly or severally. 

Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $10,000,000 for the 
Federal share of the program authorized by 
this Act. 

Src. 4. The Congress consents to any com- 
pact or agreement between any two or more 
States for the purpose of carrying out a pro- 
gram of research, study, investigation, and 
control of jellyfish and other such pests in 
the coastal waters of the United States. The 
right to alter, amend, or repeal this section 
or the consent granted herein is expressly 
reserved. 

Sec. 5. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to alter, amend, repeal, modify, or 
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diminish the present general authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct studies, 
research, and investigations related to the 
mission of the Department of the Interior. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, delete lines 13, 14, and 15, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $750,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969, and $1 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PRESERVE ACCESSIBLE ESTUARINE 
AREAS OF THE NATION 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 13447) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
in cooperation with the States to pre- 
serve, protect, develop, restore, and make 
accessible estuarine areas of the Nation 
which are valuable for sport and com- 
mercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
recreation, and scenic beauty, and for 
other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I want to say that 
I support this legislation and that there 
are some Members on our side who would 
like to express their views. 

Therefore, I would hope that at the 
proper time they will be afforded that 
opportunity. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, this bill (H.R. 13447) is 
brought up by unanimous consent, al- 
though listed under a suspension of the 
rules. I would like to ask if it bypasses 
the legislative duties of the Congress and 
that if it grants to the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior an open- 
ended authority to, perhaps, take over 
any and all estuaries—I presume that is 
what is meant by the word “estuarine.” 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, it is not the inten- 
tion of the Secretary of the Department 
of the Interior or of the Government to 
have such broad authority. 

As I recall, the bill provides for a series 
of studies—actually, two studies: 

First of all, a general study to ascer- 
tain in what areas of the country there 
are these estuaries, bays, sounds, and 
Similar bodies of water, marshes, and 
what one might call wetlands, which are 
necessary for the preservation of our 
wildlife. 
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And, Mr. Speaker, in the course of this 
study, the Secretary is supposed to also 
ascertain the manner in which they 
should be preserved and whether the 
preservation should be through Federal 
ownership, by easements, or by ownership 
on the part of the States or other public 
bodies, and also to ascertain in what way 
the Federal Government can be of as- 
sistance to the communities, if privately 
owned, or owned by the States and mu- 
nicipalities, or subdivisions of the States 
would be in order. Then, the studies 
would also provide what devices should 
be used for the Federal Government to 
assist the States and the municipalities 
and the local subdivisions of government 
in acquiring and in preserving the land. 

Mr. Speaker, it is hoped that a large 
portion of these lands will be acquired by 
the States. It is also hoped that a large 
portion of these lands will be acquired 
through such devices as by easement, 
out-and-out ownership, and so forth. 

Mr. Speaker, it is the frank anticipa- 
tion of the committee that this will be 
very limited to Federal acquisition, and 
as the gentleman from Missouri well 
knows, there is a very limited amount of 
Federal money involved—first, the sum 
of $5 million and then the total of $15 
million which will be available for this 
popon through the appropriations de- 

ce. 

And it is our hope that it should be 
very narrowly limited, and it is the hope 
of the committee that it will enable the 
saving of some of the very precious and 
very important wetlands which exist 
around the boundaries of the United 
States. 

I would conclude by telling my good 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HALL] that this bill was reported unani- 
mously by the subcommittee and re- 
ported unanimously by the full commit- 
tee. And the objections which had 
previously existed and the differences of 
opinion among a number of Members of 
this body were resolved by the drafting 
of this legislation. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, I appreciate 
that answer, and I appreciate the legis- 
lative record that has been made, but I 
well know that such public legislation 
that comes in during the press of closing 
down for a sine die adjournment of Con- 
gress is the first-foot-in-the-door tech- 
nique. 

Such projects usually have mounting 
costs, whether by an administration of 
liberal spending habits or by so-called 
future speculation, it leads to increased 
costs, and I am sure the gentleman 
agrees with me that this has happened, 
at least it has happened in the past, and 
it says in the report very plainly that: 

The Secretary would be authorized to ac- 
quire lands and waters, or interests therein, 
of any area approved by the President, to be 
included within the system, except that he 
could not acquire with appropriated funds 
lands owned by a State, or by any political 
subdivision thereof, 


Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HALL. And it says further that 
he will make studies, but it does not say 
that he will come back to the Congress, 
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except by indirection. It presumes he 
would have to come back for the appro- 
priate funds by which to make these 
purchases. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that this again 
relegates to the executive branch a func- 
tion of the Congress where we pass the 
power of land acquisition directly to the 
executive body without the review of 
oversight. And, furthermore, this has 
ordinarily been the function of another 
committee of the House, and I am truly 
concerned that this is too much power 
being placed in the hands of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who, in my opinion, 
already controls too much area acreage 
of the United States at this time. 

Mr. DINGELL. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield. 

Mr. DINGELL. With respect to the 
amount of acreage held by the Secretary 
of the Interior, he holds a relatively 
small amount of land, if any, of the type 
envisaged by this bill. 

Mr. HALL, The gentleman will admit 
that he has done very well in recent 
years; 34 percent is hardly a small 
amount. 

Mr. DINGELL. The Secretary has 
large holdings of other lands, and we 
have been attempting to increase the 
holdings that he has of this particular 
type of land because of the unique value 
that it happens to have for waterplant 
nurseries other than for fish. It is a 
major portion of the wildlife habitat for 
aquatic birds and waterfowl. It is a 
major portion of the shrimp and oyster 
resources, coastal fishery resources. It 
provides almost the entire nursery ground 
for shrimp and oysters, as well as most 
of the coastal operations of fish. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s appre- 
hension. I would state that the very 
apprehension that the gentleman from 
Missouri happens to feel was a matter 
of concern to the committee, and for this 
reason the program was very closely 
limited as toamount. The requirements 
have been very carefully studied. I can 
assure you that this legislation does not 
bypass the appropriation provisions of 
Congress. 

From my experience with regard to 
programs of this kind for many years, 
and I have observed these programs for 
11 years in this body, I would point out 
that in all probability the Appropriations 
Committee will appropriate a good deal 
less than the subcommittee has author- 
ized after very careful consideration. 

I would also assure the gentleman, and 
he has observed my work in Congress 
as a fish and wildlife conservationist, 
and I can assure him that we will very 
carefully scrutinize this matter yearly, 
particularly insofar as acquiring land 
for migratory waterfowl, and also the 
program of the Department of the In- 
terior, and I will assure my friend from 
Missouri that this will have a very care- 
ful review within the purview of the legis- 
lative subcommittee which has juris- 
diction over this. 

I want to assure the gentleman that it 
will receive the most careful attention 
and the most diligent consideration in 
the subcommittee. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the legislative record made by the gentle- 
man from Michigan, but I also appreciate 
that we are here passing legislation by 
unanimous consent that may affect the 
Department of the Interior. 

It may indeed affect fish and wildlife 
and dwindling estuarine areas and habi- 
tat of fish and wildlife in general, for 
years to come; long after the gentleman 
and I are gone and the committee on 
which he serves may have changed its 
complexion. Therefore, because of the 
manner in which this has been brought 
up, and because of the effect it may have 
on the future generations, Mr. Speaker, 
Iam constrained to object. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO PRESERVE, 
PROTECT, DEVELOP, RESTORE, 
AND MAKE ACCESSIBLE ESTUA- 
RINE AREAS OF THE NATION 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 13447) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior in cooperation with the 
States to preserve, protect, develop, re- 
store, and make accessible estuarine areas 
of the Nation which are valuable for 
sport and commercial fishing, wildlife 
conservation, recreation, and scenic 
beauty, and for other purposes, with an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13447 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Congress 
finds and declares that the estuarine areas 
of the United States are rich in a variety of 
natural, commercial, recreational, and es- 
thetic resources of immediate and potential 
value to the present and future development 
of our Nation; that many of these areas have 
been damaged or destroyed by commercial 
and urban developments; and that it is the 
policy of Congress to preserve, protect, de- 
velop, and, where possible, restore and make 
accessible for the benefit of all the people 
selected parts of the Nation’s diminishing 
estuarine areas which are valuable for sport 
and commercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
outdoor recreation, and scenic beauty. In 
furtherance of this policy, there is estab- 
lished a National System of Estuarine Areas 
(hereinafter referred to as the “System”) 
composed of estuarine areas of national sig- 
nificance designated by the Secretary of the 
Interior with the approval of the President, 
and other estuarine areas acquired and ad- 
ministered by the States or their political 
subdivisions and designated by them with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 
with the States and other Federal agencies, 
shall conduct a nationwide study of estuarine 
areas for the purpose of identifying areas 
that are (1) relatively unspoiled or undis- 
turbed by the technological advances of man, 
including, but not limited to, pollutants, or 
(2) partially spoiled or disturbed by such 
advances but should be protected from fur- 
other adverse affects. 

(b) The Secretary shall then study such 
identified areas to determine the estuarine 
areas that should be preserved or protected, 
considering, among other things, all the re- 
source and scenic values of those areas, their 
economic and recreational potential, their 
ecology, navigation, flood and erosion control, 
the effects of the exploitation of mineral re- 
sources and fossil fuels, the present and fu- 
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ture urban and industrial effects on such 
areas, other uses of estuaries, the most ap- 
propriate means or methods of preserving or 
protecting those areas, and the effects of 
pollution, including sedimentation, in the 
estuaries on sport and commercial fishing, 
on wildlife, on recreation, on water supply 
and water power, and on other beneficial 


uses, 

(c) Each study shall give particular atten- 
tion to whether an area should be acquired 
or administered by the Secretary because of 
its national significance, or by a State or 
local subdivision thereof, and whether the 
area may be protected adequately through 
local zoning laws or other methods without 
Federal land acquisition or Federal adminis- 
tration. 

(d) Such studies shall be coordinated with 
the nationwide outdoor recreation plan 
formulated or in preparation pursuant to the 
Act of May 28, 1963 (77 Stat. 49), with any 
plan prepared and developed or in prepara- 
tion pursuant to the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act (79 Stat. 244), and with statewide 
plans prepared or in preparation and found 
adequate pursuant to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965. 

(e) The Secretary shall submit to the 
President the study of any estuarine area of 
national significance which he recommends 
for inclusion in the System. Recommenda- 
tions made by the Secretary shall be devel- 
oped in consultation with the States and 
other interested Federal agencies, Each such 
recommendation shall be accompanied by 
(1) expressions of any views which the States 
and other Federal agencies may submit with- 
in ninety days after having been notified of 
the proposed recommendation, (2) a state- 
ment setting forth the probable effect of the 
recommended action on any comprehensive 
river basin plan that may have been adopted 
by Congress or that is serving as a guide for 
coordinating Federal programs in the basin 
wherein each estuarine area is located, (3) 
in the absence of such a plan, a statement 
indicating the probable effect of the recom- 
mended action on alternative beneficial users 
of the resources of such estuarine area, and 
(4) a discussion of the major economic, so- 
cial, and ecological trends occurring in each 
estuarine area. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary may acquire 
lands and waters or interests therein within 
any estuarine area approved by the President 
for inclusion in the System by purchase with 
appropriated or donated funds, donation, or 
exchange, except that he shall not acquire 
with appropriated funds any lands or waters 
or interests therein owned by a State or by 
any political subdivision thereof. In the 
exercise of his exchange authority, the Sec- 
retary may accept title to any non-Federal 
property and in exchange therefor the Sec- 
retary may convey to the grantor of such 
property any federally owned property under 
his jurisdiction which he classifies as suit- 
able for exchange or other disposal. The 
values of the properties so exchanged either 
shall be approximately equal, or if they are 
not approximately equal the values shall be 
equalized by the payment of cash to the 
grantor or to the Secretary as the circum- 
stances require. 

(b) Any lands, waters, or interests therein 
within an estuarine area included in the 
System which are acquired by the Secretary 
shall be administered, managed, and devel- 
oped primarily for the purposes of sport 
and commercial fishing, wildlife conserva- 
tion, outdoor recreation, and scenic beauty, 
and for such other purposes as the Secretary 
determines are compatible with these pur- 


poses. 

(c) Any Federal land located within a fed- 
erally administered estuarine area may, with 
the consent of the head of the agency having 
jurisdiction thereof, be transferred to the 
Secretary for administration as part of said 
area. 
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(d) The States shall be encouraged to co- 
operate in the planning and in the man- 
agement, pursuant to cooperative agree- 
ments, of estuarine areas included in the 
System. 

(e) Not to exceed $5,000,000 may be ap- 
propriated annually for the acquisition of 
lands and waters or interests therein within 
any estuarine area approved by the President 
n and the total 

tor such purpose shall not 
pase. $15,000,000. Such sums shall remain 
available until expended. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may enter into an 
agreement, containing such terms and con- 
ditions as he deems desirable, with any State 
or political subdivision or agency thereof for 
the permanent management, development, 
and administration by him for the purposes 
of section 2 of this Act of any lands and 
waters or interests therein which are located 
within an estuarine area approved by the 
President to be included in the System and 
which are owned or thereafter acquired by 
the State or by any political subdivision 
thereof. The State or a political subdivision 
or agency thereof and the Secretary shall 
share equally in the cost of developing the 
lands, waters, or interests therein covered 
by the agreement that are to be developed 
primarily for outdoor recreational uses other 
than fishing, shellfishing, and hunting. 

Sec. 5. (a) Im order to carry out the 
purposes of section 2 of this Act, the Secre- 
tary shall issue regulations which may be 
amended from time to time specifying stand- 
ards for zoning bylaws which must meet 
his. approval. Such standards shall have 
the object of (1) prohibiting new commer- 
cial or industrial uses, other than commer- 
cial or industrial uses which the Secretary 
considers are consistent with the purposes 
of section 2 of this Act, of all lands, waters, 
or interests therein within any federally ad- 
ministered estuarine area, and (2) promot- 
ing the protection and development of the 
area by means of acreage, frontage, and 
setback requirements. 

(b) After issuance of such regulations, the 
Secretary shall approve any zoning bylaw 
or any amendment to any approved zon- 
ing bylaw submitted to him that conforms 
to the standards set forth in the regulations 
issued pursuant to this section and in effect 
at the time of adoption of the bylaw or 
amendment. Such approval shall remain 
effective as long as such bylaw or amendment 
remains in effect as approved. 

(c) No zoning bylaw or amendment 
thereof shall be approved by the Secretary 
which (1) contains any provision that he 
considers adverse to the protection and 
development of the estuarine area in ac- 
accordance with the purposes of section 2 
of this Act; or (2) fails to have the effect of 
providing that the Secretary shall receive 
notice of any variance granted under, or 
any exception made to, the application of 
such bylaw or amendment. 

(d) The Secretary shall not acquire by 

purchase any privately owned improved 
property or interests therein within an 
estuarine area without the consent of the 
owner as long as the appropriate local zon- 
ing agency shall have in force and applicable 
to such property a duly adopted and valid 
zoning bylaw that is satisfactory to the 
Secretary. 
(e) The term improved property” as used 
in his Act means any building the construc- 
tion of which was initiated before January 
1, 1966, and such amount of land, not in 
excess of three acres, on which the building 
is situated as the Secretary considers rea- 
sonably necessary to the use of the build- 
ing: Provided, That the Secretary may ex- 
clude from improved property any beach or 
waters, together with so much of the land 
adjoining such beach or waters as he deems 
necessary for public access thereto. 
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(f) If any improved property, with re- 
spect to which the Secretary’s authority to 
acquire by condemnation has been suspended 

to the provisions of this section, 
is made the subject of a variance under, or 
becomes for any reason an exception to, such 
zoning ordinance, or is subject to any vari- 
ance, exception, or use that fails to conform 
to any applicable standard contained in the 
regulations of the Secretary issued pursuant 
to this section and in effect at the time of 
passage of such ordinance, the suspension 
of the Secretary’s authority to acquire such 
improved property by condemnation shall 
automatically cease. 

(g) The Secretary shall furnish to any 
party in interest upon request a certificate 
indicating the property with respect to which 
the Secretary's authority to acquire by con- 
demnation is suspended, 

Sec. 6. In order to carry out the purposes 
of section 2 of this Act, the Secretary may 
construct, operate, install, and maintain on 
property acquired by him or covered by an 
agreement entered into pursuant to section 
5 of this Act buildings, devices, recreational 
facilities, access roads, and such other im- 
provements as he deems desirable, conduct 
investigations, studies, and engineering and 
biological surveys, and enter into agreements 
with any person or public or private agency 
or organization through negotiation for the 
provision of public accommodations. 

Sec. 7. The authority of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, to under- 
take or contribute to, or issue permits for, 
shore erosion control, dredging, filling, or 
beach protection measures on lands or waters 
within any estuarine area established or des- 
ignated pursuant to this Act shall be exer- 
cised in accordance with a plan that is 
mutually acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of the Army and 
that is consistent with the purpose of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act. 

Src. 8. The Secretary is authorized to issue 
regulations governing the public use of 
estuarine areas administered by him. 

Sec. 9. (a) No person shall knowingly take 
any wildlife within the System or violate any 
regulation of the Secretary relating to the 
public use of the System, or injure, remove, 
or destroy any property or improvement of 
the United States within the System, unless 
such activities are permitted by regulations 
prescribed by him or by express provision of 
this Act. 

(b) Any person authorized by the Secre- 
tary to enforce the provisions of this section 
may, without a warrant, arrest any person 
violating this section.in his presence or view, 
and may execute any warrant or other proc- 
ess issued by an officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction to enforce the provisions of this 
section, and may with a search warrant 
search for and seize any property used or 

in violation of this section. Any 
property seized with or without a search war- 
rant shall be held by such person or by the 
United States marshal pending disposition 
thereof by the court. 

(c) Any person who violates or fails to 
comply with the provisions of this section 
or any regulation issued thereunder shall 
be fined not more than $500 or be im- 
prisoned not more than six months, or 
both. 

(d) The term “wildlife” as used in this 
section means those resources that comprise 
wild mammals, wild birds, reptiles, amphib- 
fans, fish, mollusks, crustacea, or their 
parts or nests or eggs and all other classes 
of wild animals. 

Sec. 10. In all planning for the use and 
development of water and related land re- 
sources consideration shall be given by all 
Federal agencies involved to potential 
estuarine areas, and all project plan reports 
submitted to the Congress shall discuss any 
such potential and make recommendations 
thereon. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
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make specific studies and investigations to 
determine which estuarine areas within the 
United States shall be evaluated in planning 
reports by all Federal agencies on potential 
alternative uses of the water and related 
land resources involved. 

Sec. 11. The Secretary in cooperation with 
other Federal agencies shall encourage States 
and local subdivisions thereof to consider, 
in their comprehensive planning and pro- 
posals for financial assistance under the 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act (50 
Stat. 917), as amended (16 U.S.C. 669 et 
seq.), the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration 
Act (64 Stat. 430), as amended (16 U.S.C. 
777 et seq.), the Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Fund Act of 1965 (78 Stat. 897), the 
Commercial Fisheries Research and Devel- 
opment Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 197), and under 
title VII of the Housing Act of 1961, as 
amended, the needs and opportunities for 
establishing estuarine areas on lands and 
waters owned or acquired and administered 
by them. Such areas may be designated as 
parts of the National System of Estuarine 
Areas by the States with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. When approving 
such areas to be included in the System, 
the Secretary shall establish such terms 
and conditions as he deems desirable to 
insure the permanent protection of such 
designated areas. The lands or interests 
therein of any estuarine area included in 
the System by a State shall not be disposed 
of by sale, lease, donation, or exchange 
without the prior approval of the Secretary 

Sec. 12. (a) Nothing in this Act shall re- 
strict or extend such jurisdiction as the 
States now have with respect to State water 
laws, nor be construed as an express or im- 
plied claim or denial on the part of the 
United States as to exemption from State 
water laws. 

(b) Nothing in the Act shall affect the 
jurisdiction or responsibilities of the States 
under other provisions of law with respect 
to fish and wildlife. 

Sec. 13. For the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “estuarine areas” means an 
environmental system consisting of an es- 
tuary and those transitional areas which 
are constantly influenced or affected by 
water from an estuary such as, but not lim- 
ited to, salt marshes, coastal and intertidal 
areas, sounds, embayments, lagoons, inshore 
waters, and channels. 

(b) The term “estuary” means all or part 
of the mouth of a navigable or interstate 
stream or other body of water, including, 
but not limited to, a bay, sound, and chan- 
nel having unimpaired natural connection 
with the open sea and within which the 
sea water is measurably diluted with fresh 
water derived from land 

(c) The term “person” as used in this 
Act means any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or association. 

Sec, 14. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
& second, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be. considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days to extend their 
remarks on the bill (H.R. 13447). 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, so 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. DINGELL], is recognized. 
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Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 13447 is to protect, preserve, 
and make accessible, the fast dwindling 
estuarine areas of this country which 
are valuable habitat and feeding areas 
for wildlife, including migratory birds, 
and spawning areas for fish and shell- 
fish, and which are also valuable for 
sport and commercial fishing, outdoor 
recreation, and scenic beauty. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it might be appro- 
priate to give some of the background of 
the legislation, 

On June 22, 1966, your committee held 
hearings on two related bills, my bill 
H.R. 13447, and H.R. 15770, as introduced 
by the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman TENZER. H.R. 13447 au- 
thorized a nationwide program designed 
to preserve our Nation's estuarine areas. 
H.R. 15770 was more limited in scope. 
It provided for the protection and ad- 
ministration of the estuarine-wetland 
area of Hempstead-South Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, N.Y. After the hearings, 
the gentleman from New York, Con- 
gressman WyDLER introduced H.R. 16008, 
which called for a study of the Long 
Island Wetland Area. Your commit- 
tee, believing that each of these bills 
had considerable merit, noted that they 
were all closely related. Accordingly 
your committee amended H.R. 13447 in 
a manner that blends the best features 
of these bills. The committee believes 
that this blended version will carry out 
the objectives of all of the bills and will 
provide the best protection possible for 
our Nation’s estuarine areas and estua- 
rine resources. 

Briefly explained, section 1 of the bill 
would establish a national system of 
estuarine areas that have abundant nat- 
ural values for sport and commercial 
fishing, wildlife conservation, outdoor 
recreation, and scenic beauty. 

Section 2 would direct the Secretary of 
the Interior, in consultation with the 
States and other Federal agencies, to 
conduct a nationwide study to identify 
the estuarine areas of the country that 
need protection. Afterward, the Secre- 
tary would conduct a more detailed study 
which would include among other things, 
their economic: and recreational poten- 
tials, their needs for future development, 
and the effects of pollution in the areas 
on fish and wildlife recreation, water 
supply and water power. 

When studying such areas, the Secre- 
tary would be required to give considera- 
tion to whether a particular area should 
be acquired by the Federal Government 
or by the States or local governments, or 
whether an area could be better devel- 
oped without any, or only limited, Fed- 
pokes acquisition or Federal administra- 

on. 

On the basis of such studies which 
would be coordinated with the States and 
other Federal agencies —the Secretary 
would be directed to submit to the Presi- 
dent his report and recommendations rel- 
ative to including certain areas in the 
national system. 

Section 3 would authorize to be ap- 
propriated a limit of $5 million per year 
with an overall limitation of $15 million 
for land and water areas approved by the 
President for acquisition. The Secretary 
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would not be able to use appropriated 
funds to acquire areas already in public 
ownership and Federal agencies owning 
desirable areas would be encouraged to 
transfer them to the Secretary for in- 
clusion under the coordinated program. 

Section 4 would authorize the Secre- 
tary to enter into agreements with any 
State or political subdivision for the per- 
manent management, development, and 
administration of publicly owned lands. 
This section of the bill would encourage 
some type of public ownership. How- 
ever, as in the case of the Long Island 
Wetlands, largely owned by the town of 
Hempstead and now dedicated to con- 
servation, they could be effectively man- 
aged and developed without Federal 
ownership, and therefore, the town and 
other local public agencies could con- 
tinue to own them. 

Section 4 would further provide that 
with one exception, the entire cost of de- 
veloping, administering, and managing 
the lands and waters covered by an 
agreement, would be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government—that exception would 
relate to recreational development cost, 
of which the owners would pay the other 
one-half cost. 

Section 5 of the bill would require the 
Secretary to issue regulations to establish 
standards for zoning bylaws, the pur- 
pose of which would be to coordinate the 
development of the areas within the sys- 
tem with other consistent uses. 

Section 6 would authorize the Secre- 
tary, among other things, to construct, 
operate, install, and maintain buildings, 
devices, recreational facilities, and other 
improvements on lands administered 
pursuant to an agreement with a State or 
local political subdivision. One of the 
most important features of the legisla- 
tion is that contained in section 7, which 
would require the Corps of Engineers to 
coordinate dredging and filling or beach 
protection measures on lands aud waters 
within any estuarine area in accordance 
with a plan mutually acceptable to the 
Secretary of the Interior and to the Sec- 
retary of the Army. 

Section 8 would authorize the Secre- 
tary to issue regulations governing the 
public use of estuarine areas adminis- 
tered by him. 

Section 9 would, among other things, 
provide enforcement authority and 
would establish penalties for violators of 
the legislation or the regulations issued 
by the Secretary. 

Section 10 would require all Federal 
organizations to coordinate their water 
resource projects in conjunction with 
those of the Secretary of the Interior in 
administering areas within the system. 

Section 11 would authorize the Secre- 
tary to encourage States and their local 
subdivisions to establish estaurine areas 
within their borders for permanent man- 
agement. 

Section 12 contains two disclaimers. 
The first would make it clear that the 
jurisdiction of the State and Federal 
governments with respect to water laws 
would remain the same and the second 
would make it clear that State regula- 
tions relative to fish and resident wildlife 
in any area of the system is not affected. 

Section 13 would define certain terms 
used in the bill. 
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Section 14 would authorize to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the programs of the 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, all testimony offered at 
the hearings on this legislation was fa- 
vorable and your Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries was unani- 
mous in reporting it to the House. 

I urge prompt passage of H.R. 13447. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. Is there anything in the 
bill as amended that would give the Sec- 
retary of the Interior the right of con- 
demnation of private property under the 
theory of eminent domain, in order to 
obtain these estuaries or these sites? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The remedy of eminent domain 
would, in land acquisition under this pro- 
gram, be available to the Secretary. I 
would point out to the gentleman that 
it is the experience of the subcommittee, 
and particularly my experience, in con- 
nection with similar legislation of this 
kind, that the use of the power of emi- 
nent domain is so costly that it is rarely 
used in cases of this kind, and it is almost 
entirely a policy of the Department of 
the Interior to conduct land acquisition 
of this kind through negotiated sales, be- 
cause it is cheaper to the taxpayer in the 
long run. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
— 11 to the gentleman from Mary- 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to ask my colleague, the chair- 
apon of the subcommittee, a few ques- 

ons: 

First, on this matter of the estuarine 
system, I am trying to correlate—and 
I did not get it done in the hearings be- 
fore the subcommittee—the difference 
between an estuarine when it is acquired 
and a fish and wildlife refuge. What 
is the basic differences? 

Mr. DINGELL. These areas, as the 
gentleman will recall, are to be adminis- 
tered for a whole series of purposes, in- 
cluding outdoor recreation, fishing, 
shellfishing, and hunting. Also they 
could be used for conservation and recre- 
ation, and for the preservation of natural 
beauty, since these wet lands are areas 
of considerable natural beauty. They 
will have a multiple-purpose use. 

It may be that after study the Secre- 
tary will ascertain and determine that 
this kind of area should be used in part 
for refuge purposes. It may be he would 
determine that an area should be used 
for strictly resting ground and should 
be entirely closed to hunting, without 
any hunting at all. It may be he will 
find that areas will be available for a 
broader use, such as fishing and any 
number of different uses. In the case 
of these particular areas, they will be 
available to the use the study finds them 
to be most appropriate for. 

Mr. MORTON. The thing that con- 
cerns me is, are we giving the Secretary 
authority to buy this land and this multi- 
use program before we complete the 
study to determine whether acquisition 
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is necessary and, what the use of the land 
should be? We have a series of areas 
that go all the way across the spectrum 
from the wilderness areas on the one 
hand to the national recreation areas 
on the other. I am concerned. Are we 
setting up here a wheel within a wheel? 
Are we creating a whole new system of 
property management that will require 
a whole new department within the De- 
partment of the Interior when we al- 
ready have a very elaborate system for 
managing our parks, our wilderness 
areas, our seashores, and the like? 

Mr. DINGELL. I am glad the gentle- 
man has raised that point, because if he 
will refer to page 7 of the bill, he will 
find, first: 

Sec, 2. (a) The Secretary, in consultation 
with the States and other Federal agencies, 
shall conduct a nationwide study of estua- 
rine areas for the purpose of identifying areas 
that are (1) relatively unspoiled or undis- 
turbed by the technological advances of 
man 


Then another group will be: 
(2) Partially spoiled or disturbed by such 
advances. 


On the basis of that study the Secre- 
tary will try to find those areas which 
are appropriate for preservation for nat- 
ural beauty, for nursery ground, for fish 
and wildlife, for habitat, for birds, things 
of that kind. This is, indeed, another 
type of preservation effort. We are try- 
ing to preserve a unique type of land. 

Mr. MORTON. This is the thing that 
has concerned me. The purpose behind 
the bill is very fine. We should, I be- 
lieve, preserve our marshland habitat. 
On the other hand let us create more 
refuges and recreation areas within the 
framework of the conservation programs 
in existence. Let the Secretary study 
the areas and recommend which should 
be acquired so that the Congress can 
then act. I am opposed to an open-end 
authority for the Secretary of Interior to 
acquire land, 

I do not believe we are using to the 
fullest extent those programs we already 
have. I simply state this warning. 

Mr. DINGELL. I appreciate my good 
friend’s interest, but let me point out 
that before any tract of land or any in- 
terest in any tract of land will be com- 
pleted by the Federal Government there 
will be two studies, one of the broad gen- 
eral area of the country to ascertain 
which areas would be worth saving, and 
then a second study to determine how 
those areas deemed worthy of saving 
should be preserved, whether by the 
Federal Government, by the States, by 
communities, or by private individuals. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. WYDLER]. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, my 
main interest in this piece of legislation 
is the fact that it was originally proposed 
to turn the wetlands in the Hempstead- 
South Oyster Bay area of Long Island 
into a national wetlands area. The 
original legislation, in fact, would have 
empowered the Federal Government to 
take over these wetlands which belong 
to the local governments. I considered 
this very inappropriate, unjustified and 
objected to it. 
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I want to thank the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Michigan, for allowing full and complete 
hearings on this matter, because I be- 
lieve they brought out the inappropriate- 
ness of that type of a device to try to 
set up this type of protection area. 

The bill the gentleman has brought 
out seems to me to be a fair and reason- 
able bill, and one I do not oppose. It 
meets my objections and provides for 
prior consultations with local govern- 
ments before any action is taken. The 
emphasis is that consultations precede 
action. It will provide for true coopera- 
Hon of local, State, and Federal authori- 
ties. 

I still have some questions I should like 
to address to the chairman of the sub- 
committee. 

Do I correctly understand that the 
bill now before us would provide for a 
nationwide study to be conducted before 
any recommendations were made as to 
any particular area? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. The studies would have 
to be completed before any negotiations 
for land acquisition would be commenced 
by the Department. 

Mr. WYDLER. In other words, first 
there will be a nationwide study of all 
potential areas; is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. That is correct. 

Mr. WYDLER. Is there any time 
limit to be set in which this study is to 
take place? 

Mr. DINGELL. It was the estimate of 
the Department of the Interior that the 
study would take 3 years, although I 
say to my good friend there is no limita- 
tion in the bill. 

Mr. WYDLER. After that study has 
been made and the recommendations of 
the Department are known, do I cor- 
rectly understand that, for example, if 
the Department should decide to go into 
the Hempstead-South Oyster Bay area 
of Long Island they would then make 
an additional in-depth study of that 
area? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. This last study would 
include whether the land should more 
appropriately be owned by the Federal 
Government, whether easements should 
be obtained, or whether it should be 
owned by the State or local subdivisions 
of government. 

Mr. WYDLER. In any event, it would 
not be possible for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take the land which belongs to 
any of the State or local governments 
in the area; is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The legislation is so 
drafted—and it is the intention of the 
committee—that in the case of wetlands 
like the Hempstead-South Oyster Bay 
area of Long Island, any agreements ne- 
gotiated by and between Federal Gov- 
ernment and local subdivisions of gov- 
ernment would be based upon a full, fair, 
equal, and voluntary agreement on the 
part of both parties. 

Mr. WYDLER. As the gentleman 
knows, the bill I submitted to the Con- 
gress for consideration would have pro- 
vided for a further study before any ac- 
tion was taken by the Federal Govern- 
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ment in relation to these wetlands. That 
is provided for, in fact, in this bill? 

Mr.DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect, The committee found his sugges- 
tions very helpful. 

Mr. WYDLER. Finally, would it be 
possible under the bill as now before the 
House for the management of a wetlands 
area to be left in local or State hands? 

Mr. DINGELL, This is possible under 
the legislation that is presented by the 
committee. 

Mr. WYDLER. And before any local 
or State government could be bound by 
a management-type agreement they 
would have to agree to the terms pro- 
posed by the Federal agency; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is 
correct. The agreement must be volun- 
tary on the part of both the Federal 
Government and the local subdivision 
which would own the land in this par- 
ticular case. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I do not oppose the legislation as 
it meet my specific objections and those 
of the governments of the State of New 
York, the towns of Hempstead and 
Oyster Bay. The legislation can now 
be considered on its merits. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
2 minutes to my good friend, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Tenzer]. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee and the other members of 
the subcommittee for reporting this bill 
out and for the efforts they have ex- 
pended during the hearings and in the 
consideration of this important legisla- 
tion which is designed to conserve, pro- 
tect, and preserve our wet lands and 
estuarine areas throughout the United 
States. 

I was privileged to introduce H.R. 
11236 on September 23, 1965, and later 
to amend the legislation by introducing 
a clear bill H.R. 15770 which was con- 
sidered during the public hearings. My 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Wypter] introduced H.R. 16008 
which called for a 6-month study. The 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee introduced H.R. 13447 on March 9, 
1966, which was amended to include the 
essential features of my bill. My bill was 
limited to Long Island while the chair- 
man’s bill, as amended, covers the wet- 
lands throughout the United States. 

The thrust of this legislation, is that 
it makes it unnecessary for the Federal 
Government to condemn property in 
order to manage it. There are vast 
estuarine and wetland areas throughout 
the United States which are already in 
public ownership. I believe that by 
making it unnecessary for the Federal 
Government to acquire this land in order 
to enter into management agreements 
we can save large sums of money to ac- 
quire land, and at the same time enable 
us to take giant steps forward in the 
conservation of these vital areas. 

A further thrust of this bill, I believe, 
and for which I commend the chairman 
of this subcommittee, is that they can 
enter into agreements on a partnership 
basis with States and local governmental 
bodies for the management of these 
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lands for the benefit of all the people in 
the area where the lands are located, and 
as well as for the benefit of the people 
of the United States. 

These lands are rich in a variety of 
natural, commercial, recreational, and 
esthetic resources of immediate and po- 
tential value to the present and future 
development of our Nation. In the years 
past many of these areas have been 
damaged or destroyed by commercial 
development. 

By this bill, the Congress states that 
is its policy to preserve, protect, develop, 
and where possible, restore and make ac- 
cessible the selected parts of the Nation’s 
diminishing wet land and estuarine 
areas, Ample evidence was presented at 
hearings and studies over many years, 
is the importance of these areas for sport 
and commercial fishing, wildlife con- 
servation, outdoor recreation, and scenic 
beauty. 

I ask my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to give their support to the 
passage of this legislation and to vote to 
suspend the rules for the purpose, 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
committee is particularly grateful to my 
good friend from New York for his lead- 
ership, his guidance and counsel in con- 
nection with this legislation. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. RYAN]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of H.R. 13447, a visionary bill 
which would establish a national sys- 
tem of estuarine areas under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. 
I want to commend the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] for his strong 
leadership in fish and wildlife conser- 
vation. The Subcommittee on Fisheries 
and Wildlife Conservation is entitled to 
great credit for its valuable contribution 
to the conservation and development of 
our coastal resources. 

Ialso want to note the major contribu- 
tion to this legislation by our colleague 
from New York [Mr. TENZER]. He has 
focused public attention on the need to 
conserve and preserve the wetland areas 
of Long Island. 

In this Congress I introduced H.R. 
15676, which is similar to Mr. TENZER’S 
original bill and which was designed to 
conserve, protect, and develop the natural 
coastal wetlands of Hempstead-South 
Oyster Bay, Long Island. 

On June 22 I was privileged to testify 
before the subcommittee in support of 
this legislation. At that time I urged 
prompt action in this session, and I am 
delighted that the subcommittee has re- 
ported out the modified Dingell bill which 
deals with the preservation of estuarine 
areas on a national basis. 

In recent years we have passed signif- 
icant conservation legislation. I was the 
author of the original Fire Island Na- 
tional Seashore bill. Only last week the 
President signed into law the Hudson 
River Compact bill, originally proposed 
by our colleague, Mr. OTTINGER, which I 
was privileged to cosponsor. 

This bill is another forward-looking 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, the demands of an ex- 
panding population are placing increas- 
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ing new pressure on already threatened 
open space and threatening natural con- 
servation areas with extinction. It is 
crucial to set aside natural marsh and 
tidal areas for future generations. 

Some 70 percent of our population re- 
sides in urban areas, and is concentrated 
along our coastlines in a belt 50 to 100 
miles wide. This area includes our wet- 
land zones. These can be thought of as 
“edges,” as borders, between the land and 
the sea. 

Their boundaries can neither be accu- 
rately set nor defined. These meeting 
places of land and sea may be mysterious 
and ever changing, but they are a vital 
part of a complex life zone that includes 
the vast area of the Continental Shelf. 

Change is the one common character- 
istic of all estuaries and change occurs 
as we know in two ways. The first type 
of change is beyond our control. Itisa 
change brought about by the activities 
of nature—nature battering our shores, 
coastal marshes, and the broad river 
estuaries with storms and tides. Such 
changes are part of the complex but es- 
sential balance between plant and ani- 
mal, water and plant. 

In such change there is relatively little 
loss. When nature destroys an estuary, 
it is normally replaced somewhere else. 

However, another type of permanent 
change is occurring inasmuch as our wet- 
land areas are being drained, sucked up 
in dredges, cut into straight channels, 
built up, scraped clean, flooded behind 
dams, polluted with garbage, refuse, 
junk, pesticides, detergents, radioactive 
waste, or otherwise ravaged by man for 
his own purposes such as transport, hous- 
ing, agriculture, and often times for no 
logical reason at all. 

Of course, we have achieved progress, 
but we paid a price for this progress. 
Here are a few revealing statistics: 

Of the tidal wet lands along our North 
Atlantic coast, from Maine to Delaware, 
about 45,000 acres were destroyed in the 
10-year period from 1954-63, according 
to surveys by the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife. 

During the past 5 of those years some 
34 percent of the marshes have been lost 
due to the depositing of spoil, about 24 
percent to housing development—this 
includes parks, beaches, and marinas, 
about an additional 10 percent to con- 
struction of bridges, roads, parking areas, 
and airports; some 7 percent to indus- 
trial sites; approximately 6 percent to 
waste disposal area; and the final 1 per- 
cent to a variety of causes. 

In 1959 a joint survey of Long Island 
wet lands by both the New York State 
Department of Conservation and the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service revealed that 
12.5 percent of the high and moderate 
value wetland habitat areas had been 
destroyed since 1954. 

The survey also revealed that 30 per- 
cent of the remaining wet lands were in 
danger of destruction within 5 years, and 
that an additional 39 percent of the re- 
mainder were likely to be lost within the 
foreseeable future. 

This bill will begin to cope with the 
rapid rate of disappearance of these 
lands. The eroding disappearance of 
wet lands is adequate proof that legis- 
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lation is needed to put an end to this 
disregard for conservation. 

Mr. Speaker, by passing this bill, we 
will be taking affirmative action to pre- 
serve our natural heritage. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WOLFF]. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to commend the chairman of the 
subcommittee and ask the chairman a 
question on just one point. This bill, I 
take it, does take into consideration the 
areas of the “Sounds” of the United 
States. Is that correct? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct, and the amendment sug- 
gested by my friend from New York [Mr. 
Wo rr] is included in this bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
minutes to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise again 
with considerable reluctance on this bill, 
but I am seriously concerned about it. 
Just a few years ago this Government 
was giving away land grants given under 
the homestead law on property owned by 
the Federal Government. If I can read 
the English language, here we are not 
only preparing a study which is valid and 
to which no one has any objection con- 
cerning fish and wildlife on the entire 
seashore of the United States, including 
all of the bays, inlets, estuaries, and 
marshlands and many other areas; but 
there is power written into this same bill 
in addition to that to acquire this land 
by the Secretary simply on a report to 
the President and if the President should 
so agree. Once again I say I am im- 
pressed by the gentleman from Michi- 
gan’s statement that as long as he has 
oversight in his subcommittee this will 
probably not happen and he will see to it 
that it does not happen, but he might 
not be here and there are powers vested 
in the Secretary of not only land acqui- 
sition over and above protection of wild- 
life and fishing but requiring coordina- 
tion with the Department of the Army as 
to the riparian rights of various States, 
overriding the rights of the States as to 
their estuaries and stating when and 
when not certificates exempting the Sec- 
retary from rights of condemnation may 
be issued. Now, this is a very extensive 
bill as it might be subsequently inter- 
preted by the courts. I do not believe it 
should be considered on this basis by 
the House of Representatives. I do not 
believe that it should be considered with- 
out more hearings on the part of the 
various States involved and the areas in- 
volved. I do not believe that the Secre- 
tary should, by legislation herewith, be 
authorized to issue regulations concern- 
ing the public use of the entire estuaries 
whether they be for fishing or for boat- 
ing or for riparian rights or for shoring 
up the coastline or for Corps of Engineers 
protection. 

And I do not believe that the Corps 
of Engineers which has traditionally had 
this, or the oversight now in the Bureau 
of Fisheries, and the Department of the 
Interior—and to some extent, vis-a-vis— 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, should have imposed upon 
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them all of the authority herein stated 
by this bill, as it is now written for the 
Secretary of the Department of the In- 
terior, 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I do not 
believe, even though it is limited legisla- 
tion insofar as the amount involved is 
concerned, limited to a period of 3 years, 
that there can be expended by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in accepting this 
authority—and inasmuch as it may be 
a-foot-in-the-door legislation—I do not 
believe we should authorize in this man- 
ner this particular authority for land 
acquisition, without a thorough review 
of our land acquisition laws. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 1 
minute to the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much concerned about this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, in reading the report 
here, it does look as if there is a lot of 
power granted unduly which involves 
Federal expenditures. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. DINGELL] 
if this matter has been budgeted at all? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 

ntleman yield? 
Ee Mr. T E I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
say that the legislation concerned has 
been passed upon very carefully by each 
of the agencies involved, and no objec- 
tion has been stated to the bill to the 
committee on the part of the agencies 

cerned. 
Mr. CURTIS. No; I asked the gentle- 
man if it has been budgeted. 

Mr. DINGELL. And, in each instance, 
the report of the agency concerned was 
cleared by the Bureau of the Budget. 
So, I am sure that the gentleman would 
agree with me on that basis 

Mr. CURTIS. No—— 

Mr. DINGELL. That the funds are 
to be budgeted, including the $15 million, 
overall, and the $5 million-a-year limita- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Where does this come 
out of the budget? 

Mr. Speaker, we have been accused— 
and I might say with some justification— 
by the President of the United States 
of going beyond his budget estimates. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that 
it is the understanding of the committee, 
after very lengthy hearings, that this 
does not exceed the budget. It does not 
go beyond the amounts which are 
budgeted. It is subject to a review by 
the Committee on Appropriations. And, 
I would point out, in response to the 
gentleman from Missiouri as to where 
the money comes from, the fact that it 
comes from the Federal Aid in Wildlife 
Restoration Act, the Federal Aid in Fish 
Restoration Act, as amended, the Land 
and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965, the Commercial Fisheries Research 
and Development Act of 1964, and under 
title VII of the Housing Act of 1961, as 
amended. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now reading from 
pages 15 and 16 of the bill. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I appreciate the 
gentleman’s ultimate source of the 
money, and that is the people of this 
country. I know that is where it comes 
from. But I would think that if it were 
actually budgeted, it would be so stated 
committee report. I do not say that in 
any way to dispute the statement on 
the part of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan. It just seems like that it is not 
adequately set out here in order to know 
where these moneys are. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say—because I 
have mentioned again the fact that the 
President has criticized the Congress in 
going beyond his budget request—I also 
would note that the President has done 
very little to do anything about unwhet- 
ting the appetite of the people for vari- 
ous programs of this nature. 

Mr. Speaker, I am merely calling to 
the attention of the people the need for 
establishing priorities over good expen- 
diture programs, But, here, we just last 
week voted on a bill that was supposed 
to do something about inflation and, be- 
lieve me, it is not even going to touch it. 

And, Mr. Speaker, probably, as soon 
as the election is over we will have to do 
something about raising money in order 
to make up for some $13 to $15 billion 
additional Federal deficit. 

Mr. Speaker, somewhere there has to 
be some discipline. And, if it is not going 
to be at the White House, it should be in 
the leadership of the Congress. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
nection with leave to extend my remarks 
with respect to the debate on H.R. 13447, 
a bill “to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior in cooperation with the States 
to preserve, protect, develop, restore, and 
make accessible estuarine areas of the 
Nation which are valuable for sport and 
commercial fishing, wildlife conservation, 
recreation, and scenic beauty, and for 
other purposes,” I want to add my voice 
to those of my colleagues in urging pas- 
sage of this bill, which was introduced 
by the distinguished Congressman from 
Michigan [Mr. DINGELL]. 

This legislation is needed to protect 
one of our Nation’s most valuable, beau- 
tiful and beneficial natural resources, the 
so-called wet lands. 

Many of these areas are becoming 
rapidly absorbed or completely destroyed 
through residential and industrial devel- 
opment, pollution and other activities of 
our ever-expanding population. Once 
these wet lands are lost, they are gone 
forever. When this happens, our Na- 
tion loses more than just land. 

The wet lands are the breeding 
grounds, the sanctuaries, and the homes 
of myriad forms of wildlife, including 
valuable fish and fowl. 

Large populations of game birds, oys- 
ters, soft clams, crabs, and diamond back 
terrapins—to name just a few—either 
make their homes in our estuaries and 
wet lands or depend upon them for other 
vital necessities, such as feeding or 
spawning grounds. The same applies to 


many valuable species of fish, such as 


striped bass, sea trout, bluefish, tarpon, 
et cetera. 

H.R. 13447 would provide for the pro- 
tection and preservation of our wet lands. 
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Its enactment would have a profound 
and beneficial impact upon our Nation's 
economic and esthetic resources. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an excellent piece of 
legislation, and I hope it is passed 
promptly. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. DINGELL] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
13447. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 18 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 209, nays 108, not voting 126, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 328] 
YEAS—209 
Adams Friedel 
Addabbo Fulton, Pa. Moorhead 
Anderson, Fuqua Mosher 
Tenn. Garmatz Moss 
Annunzio Gettys Multer 
Ashley Gibbons Murphy, II 
Bates Gilbert Murphy, N.Y. 
Beckworth Gilligan atcher 
Bennett Gonzalez O'Brien 
Eco nner O'Hara, Ill. 
ges O'Hara, Mi 
Boland Green, Oreg Olson, ian 
Bolton Green, Pa, Ottinger 
Brademas Greigg Patten 
Brooks Griffiths Pelly 
Broomfield Grover Perkins 
Brown, Clar- Hagen, Calif. Philbin 
ence J., Ir. Halpern Pike 
Broyhill, Va. Hamilton Powell 
Burke Hanley Price 
Burton, Calif; Hansen, Wash. Pucinski 
Byrne, Pa Hardy Randall 
Cahill Hathaway 
Callan Hechler Rees 
Cameron Reid, N.Y. 
Chelf Henderson Reuss 
Clark Herlong Rhodes, Pa. 
Cla: cks Rivers, Alaska 
psi š Bonne Rivers, S. O. 
evenger orton berts 
Cohelan Howard 0 
Conte Hungate Rogers, Colo. 
Conyers Huot Rogers, Fla 
Culver Jacobs Ronan 
Cun: Jarman Rooney, N.Y. 
Curtin Jennings ney, 
Dague Joelson Rosenthal 
Daniels Johnson, Calif. Rostenkowski 
Dawson Johnson, Okla. Roush 
de la Garza Johnson, Pa. Roybal 
Jones, Ala Ryan 
t Karsten St. Onge 
Denton Karth Saylor 
Diggs Kastenmeler Scheuer 
Dingell Kee Schmidhauser 
Donohue Keith Schnee 
Dorn Kelly Schweiker 
Dow King, Calif. Shipley 
Kirwan Sickles 
Dulski Kluczynski Sikes 
Duncan, Oreg. Krebs Slack 
Dwyer Smith, Iowa 
Edmondson Lennon Staggers 
Edwards, La. Lipscomb Steed 
Everett Long, La. Stubblefield 
Evins, Tenn. Long, Md. Sullivan 
Fallon ve Tenzer 
McDade n, 
Farnsley Trimble 
Farnum McGrath Tupper 
Fascell McVicker Guman 
Feighan Macdonald anik 
Flynt Machen Vigorito 
Fogarty Madden Vivian 
Foley Mailliard Waldie 
x Matsunaga Watkins 
Wiliam D. Matthews White, Idaho 
Fountain Meeds te, Tex. 
Fraser Miller Widnall 
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Thomas 


Weltner 
Whitten 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wright 


Willis Wyatt 
Wolff Wydler 
NAYS—108 
Abbitt Dole 
Al Duncan, Tenn 
Adair. Erlenborn 
Anderson, III. Findley 
Andrews, Ford, Gerald R 
George W. Gathings 
WS, Goodell 
N. Dak. Gubser 
Arends Hagan, Ga. 
Ashbrook Haley 
Ashmore Hall 
Ayres Halleck 
Battin Hansen, Idaho 
adi Hosmer 
Bel 
Hull 
Betts Hutchinson 
Bo] Ichord 
Bra Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Jones, Mo. 
Buchanan Kornegay 
Burleson Kunkel 
Burton, Utah Landrum 
Carter tangen 
Cederbe: 
Ohamberiain McCulloch 
Clancy McEwen 
Clawson, Del MacGregor 
Cleveland Mackay 
Collier Mahon 
Colmer Marsh 
Conable Mathias 
Corbett May 
Cramer Mills 
Curtis Minshall 
Davis, Wis. Mize 
Devine Moore 
NOT VOTING—126 
Albert Gurney 
Andrews, Hanna 
Glenn Hansen, Iowa 
Aspinall Harvey, Ind. 
Bandstra Harvey, Mich 
Baring Hawkins 
Barrett Hays 
Blatnik Hébert 
Bolling Holland 
Brock 
Brown, Calif. Jones, N.C 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell „N. T. 
Callaway King, Utah 
Carey Kupferman 
Casey Leggett 
Celler McCarthy 
Cooley McClory 
Corman McDowell 
Craley McMillan 
Daddario Mackie 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Ala. 
Derwinski 
Dickinson Martin, Nebr. 
Dowdy Michel 
nk 
Edwards, Ala. Moeller 
Edwards, Calif. Monagan 
Ellsworth Morgan 
Evans, Colo. Morris 
Fino Morrison 
Fisher Morse 
Flood Murray 
Frelinghuysen Nedzi 
Fulton, Tenn. Nix 
Gallagher O'Konski 
Giaimo Olsen, Mont. 
Grider O'Neill, 
Gross Patman 


Yates 


So (two-thirds not having voted in 
favor thereof) the motion was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following 


Mr. Morgan with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Martin of Alabama, 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Smith of California, 

Mr. Holland with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. King of New 
Yor! 
Mr. Mackie with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Ellsworth. 
Craley with Mr. Halpern. 

Moeller with Mr. Quie. 

Monagan with Mr. Walker of Missis- 


Mr. Hawkins with Mr. Sweeney. 
Thomas with Mr. McCarthy. 
Tuck with Mr. Udall. 
Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Walker of New 
Mexico. E 
Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr, Whitten. 
Mr. Wright with Mr. Morrison. 
Mr. Fisher with Mr, Edwards of California. 
Mr. Dyal with Mr. Dowdy. 
Mr. Cooley with Mr. Irwin. 
Mr. McDowell with Mr. Jones of North Oar- 
olina, 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Nedzi. 
Mr. Nix with Mr. Gallagher. 
Mr. Purcell with Mr. Race. 
Mr. Resnick with Mr. Hanna. 
Mr. Grider with Mr. Hansen of Iowa. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
sippi. 
Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. Pepper. 
Mrs 
Mr. 
— 


Mr. Tunney with Mr. Toll. 


` Corman with Mr, McDowell. 


FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 14699) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to develop, through the use of experi- 
ment and demonstration plants, practi- 
cable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing indus- 
try of fish protein concentrate, with 
amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I do not intend 
to object, I would like to be assured that 
the gentleman from Michigan will allow 
time to our distinguished colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KEITH], who for so 
long has been interested in this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. DINGELL. I will be very glad to 
yield to the gentleman at the appro- 
priate time. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, do I under- 
stand that the gentleman is making a 
unanimous-consent request, rather than 
a suspension of the rules request? 

Mr. DINGELL. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Iam proceeding under unanimous 
consent. 
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Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Will the gentle- 
man yield a little time, because I would 
like to ask a few questions? 


Mr. DINGELL, I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman at the appropriate 


e. 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my reservation of objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. DINGELL]? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 14699 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall conduct, us- 
ing his existing authorities, and encourage 
and promote research, studies, and experi- 
ments by public and private agencies and 
organizations to develop the best and most 
economical processes and methods to reduce 
fish which are in abundant supply and 
which are not now widely sought after for 
human food, to a highly nutritious and 
stable fish protein concentrate, 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is also authorized 
to provide for the construction, operation, 
and maintenance of a sufficient number of 
experiment and demonstration plants to 
evalute methods of producing fish protein 
concentrate. Such plants shall be designed 
to demonstrate the reliability and practica- 
bility and the economic, engineering, and 
operating potentials of the processes and 
methods to reduce fish to fish protein con- 
centrate. Such plants shall be located in 
such geographical areas as the Secretary 
determines will demonstrate optimum feasi- 
bility from the standpoint of operation, 
maintenance, and economic potential, 

(b) The Secretary may enter into a con- 
tract or contracts for the construction of 
the plants authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section, and he may, to the extent he 
deems desirable, enter. into a separate con- 
tract or contracts for the operation and 
maintenance of such plants. Each contract 
for construction. or operation and mainte- 
nance shall provide, in addition to such terms 
and conditions as. the Secretary deems 
desirable, for the compilation by the con- 
tractor of complete records with respect to 
the operation, maintenance, and engineer- 
ing of the plant or plants. The records so 
compiled shall be made available to the 
public and to the Congress by the Secretary 
at periodic and reasonable intervals. Access 
by the public to the plants shall be assured 
during all phases of their operation subject 
to such reasonable restrictions as to time 
and place as the Secretary may require or 
approve. 

(c) Each constructed plant and its equip- 
ment upon the expiration of a period deemed 
adequate by the Secretary for experiment 
and demonstration purposes, but not to ex- 
ceed ten years from the date of this Act, 
shall, as promptly as practicable, be dis- 
posed of in accordance with the applicable 
provisions of the Federal Property and Ad- 
ministrative Services Act, as amended. 

(a) The Secretary may acquire lands or 
interests therein, patents, licenses, technical 
data, inventions, secret. processes, supplies, 
and equipment by purchase, license, lease, or 
donation to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(e) Any fish protein concentrate produced 
in plants constructed or operated under the 
provisions of this Act may be sold in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Food 
for Preedom Act of 1966. 

Src. 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
Propriated such sums as may be necessary 
for the construction of the plants authorized 
by this Act, together with such additional 
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sums as may be necessary for the operation 
and maintenance of such plants, and for 
conducting the program authorized by this 
Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
institutions, and individuals in carrying out 
the program authorized by this Act. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 
The clerk read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to conduct, and through grants to 
and contracts with public and private 
agencies to promote studies, research, and 
experiments designed to develop the best 
and most economical processes and methods 
to reduce fish which are in abundant supply 
and which are not now widely sought after 
for human food to a nutritious, wholesome, 
and stable fish protein concentrate, as well 
as to conduct food technology and feasibility 
studies with respect to such products. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is also author- 
ized to acquire by lease or to construct not 
to exceed one experiment and demonstration 
plant for the production of a fish protein 
concentrate. Such plant shall be designed 
to demonstrate the reliability and practica- 
bility and the economic, engineering, and 
operating potentials of the processes and 
methods to reduce fish to fish protein con- 
centrate. Such plant shall be located in 
such geographical area as the Secretary de- 
termines will demonstrate optimum feasi- 
bility from the standpoint of operation, 
maintenance, and economic potential. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall not commence 
construction of or lease any plant pursuant 
to the provisions of this Act until the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall have certified that fish protein concen- 
trate produced from whole fish complies 
with the provisions of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act. 

“(b) The Secretary may operate and main- 
tain or contract for the operation and main- 
tenance of such plant. Any operation and 
maintenance contract shall provide, in addi- 
tion to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary deems desirable, for the compila- 
tion by the contractor of complete records, 
including cost data, with respect to the 
operation, maintenance, and engineering of 
the plant. The records so compiled shall be 
made available to the public and to the Con- 
gress by the Secretary at periodic and rea- 
sonable intervals. Access by the public to 
the plant shall be assured during all 
phases of its operation subject to such rea- 
sonable restrictions as to time and place as 
the Secretary may require or approve. 

“(c) All contracts entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall in- 
clude a clause to the effect that the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any 
of his duly authorized representatives shall 
until the expiration of three years after final 
payment have access to and the right to 
examine any directly pertinent books, docu- 
ments, papers, and records of the contractor 
or any of his subcontractors engaged in the 
performance of and involving transactions 
related to such contracts or subcontracts. 

“(d) Any constructed plant and its equip- 
ment upon the expiration of a period deemed 
adequate by the Secretary for experiment 
and demonstration purposes, shall, as 
promptly as practicable, be disposed of in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act, as amended. 

“(e) The Secretary may acquire lands or 
interests therein, patents, licenses, technical 
data, inventions, secret processes, supplies, 
and equipment by purchase, license, lease, or 
Sons tion to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 
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“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction or acquisition by lease of the plant 
authorized by this Act, such appropriation 
to remain available until expended, together 
with such additional sums as may be neces- 
sary for the operation and maintenance of 
such plant, not to exceed $285,000 per year 
for a period of five years, and for conducting 
the program authorized by this Act, not to ex- 
ceed $835,000 per year for a period of five 


years. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
institutions, and individuals in carrying out 
the program authorized by this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The authority of the Secretary 
under this Act shall expire at the expiration 
of five years from the date of enactment of 
this Act.” 


Mr. DINGELL (during reading of the 
amendment). Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendment be considered as read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the bill, 
H.R. 14699, is to inaugurate a program 
of fish protein concentrate, including 
authority to construct one pilot demon- 
stration plant. 

The committee has reduced this legis- 
lation from a much larger one, from five 
to one plant, and has reduced the amount 
of money very significantly which we 
will appropriate, and I believe it is a 
good bill. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I notice that on 
the bottom of page 4 the bill states that 
the Secretary of the Interior shall not 
commence construction of any plant un- 
til the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare shall have certified that fish 
protein concentrate produced from whole 
fish complies with the provisions of the 
Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act. 

Is there any indication that HEW will 
certify that this product complies with 
the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetics Act? 

Mr. DINGELL. There is no indica- 
tion, I will say to the gentleman, that 
this will not fully meet the Food and 
Drug standards. But I would point out 
to the gentleman that the committee 
unanimously adopted this amendment in 
order to make sure that no pressure 
would be placed upon the Food and 
Drug Administration in determining 
whether or not this is safe for human 
consumption. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Is there any in- 
dication that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would find that it should be 
used for human consumption? 

Mr. DINGELL. The committee has 
every reason to believe that fish protein 
concentrates will be found to be en- 
tirely safe for human consumption in 
the very near future. 

But the bill says that the Secretary of 
the Interior is authorized through pub- 
lic and private agencies to promote ex- 
periments designed to reduce fish to à 
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nutritious, wholesome and stable fish 
protein concentrate. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. According to the 
purpose of the bill, it states that it must 
be both safe and wholesome. That is 
something different. One can take a 
bucket of sewage and make it safe by 
bringing it to a high enough tempera- 
ture but it still would not be wholesome. 

Is there any indication that the Food 
and Drug Administration would find 
that whole fishmeal would be wholesome? 
I don’t believe they could find it to be 
wholesome and that we therefore had 
just as well save the money for the re- 
search. 

Mr. DINGELL. The committee is well 
satisfied that there are only a few small 
technicalities that have to be met before 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
going to certify that this substance will 
be safe for human consumption. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I agree with the chairman of the 
subcommittee that this is true, that the 
Food and Drug Administration is now 
looking at this problem and it seems that 
the real problem is the fact that the flu- 
oride now present in the product mottles 
the teeth. Is is not so much a safety 
problem. 

I think this is a good bill and a good 
project. It is, indeed, needed to move 
ahead in this field. , 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleagues in supporting this leg- 
islation and in assuring the House that 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
the National Science Foundation are 
making thorough studies of fish protein 
concentrate. If we act favorably on 
this today, the chances are excellent that 
we will have some day soon, a food which 
will be wholesome and nutritious and 
help us in our efforts to aid the underde- 
veloped nations of the world. 

I urge speedy passage of the bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I, too, rise in support of this legislation. 

I wonder if I may ask a question of the 
chairman of the subcommittee. Do I 
understand that this particular legis- 
lation only provides for one research 
pilot plant? 

Mr. DINGELL. Only one plant, the 
gentleman is correct. r 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I ask that 
question, because we had hoped that 
there would be five plants authorized. 
I understand that the bill as passed by 
the Senate provided five plants. I would 
hope at least that some sort of com- 
promise may be developed in conference 
to increase the number of plants in the 
country. The possibilities for leasing 
plants for fish protein concentrate re- 
search is also included in the bill. I can- 
not urge too strongly the need to move 
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forward this program designed to fur- 
ther utilize the vast untapped resources 
of the sea—hopefully for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I am somewhat amazed 
at the number of people who have been 
talking about whole fish protein con- 
centrate as if it could be made whole- 
some. Maybe I just do not fully under- 
stand what they mean by wholesome. 
One can take a whole hog or rats or 
any animal and bring it to a high enough 
temperature, grind them up, and make 
a protein product that might be safe 
but it would not be what I would call 
wholesome. If the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies are going to say that they can 
take fish that contain waste and filth 
and poisons just like hogs and cattle— 
and bring it to a high temperature to kill 
germs and that it will then be con- 
sidered suitable for human consumption, 
we are really torturing the definition of 
the word “wholesome.” If they can do 
that, then we are going to have to change 
the interpretation of the world “whole- 
some” as it applies to the various kinds 
of foods that are now sold in this Nation. 
One-half of a hog is now considered by- 
products which are not suitable for hu- 
man consumption, but which if brought 
to a high enough temperature would be 
a very high protein and one can argue 
that it would be safe, but it would not be 
“wholesome.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I do not 
think there can be any real question 
about this. This is being done all over 
the world. It is wholesome and it will 
be if the Food and Drug Administration 
approves it, because the Food and Drug 
Administration would not approve it un- 
less there is going to be a protein content 
that can be safely consumed. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. So do hog en- 
trails and byproducts contain a high pro- 
tein content. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I presume 
the gentleman eats sardines and prob- 
ably oysters? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Ido not eat them 
except those that have had the heads 
and guts removed. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Would you 
refuse the American people the right to 
eat sardines or the right to eat oysters? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We refuse them 
the right to eat the entrails of hogs and 
the waste and filth that is in them. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I know some 
people who eat chitterlings, though I 
do not care much for them myself. But 
I presume that hog producers would not 
wish to see prohibited the eating of hog 
skin or pigs feet. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. We do not per- 
mit the eating of parts of hogs that are 
not wholesome, and that includes about 
50 percent of the hog. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. The bill re- 
quires that the product must be whole- 
some, and I am sure it will be. 
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I support H.R. 14699, a bill designed 
to increase the Nation’s potential supply 
of protein and at the same time spur our 
lagging fishing industry. 

There is a ready market for a low-cost 
protein, both here at home and abroad. 
We need only to develop a process that 
would convert fish not now in demand 
into a low-cost protein element. 

In doing this, we would spur our lag- 
ging fishing industry by opening a new 
field of activity. The fish taken for 
processing in the protein research, are 
fish not now in demand. 

Experts in Government, industry, and 
education have pointed out that the 
world will be faced with a food problem 
in the future due to the growing popu- 
lation. 

But already there are many nations 
now that do not have the proper re- 
sources to develop protein. We could 
take advantage of this market by en- 
couraging this fish protein concentrate. 

People in India, South America, and 
Africa are in great need of protein. We 
could develop this need into a profitable 
industry which would serve us and our 
allies. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. The committee stated 
that no construction should commence 
on such plants and no action should be- 
gin under the bill until such time as the 
Food and Drug Administration certifies 
the substance as being safe and whole- 
some. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It seems to me 
that it would be impossible for them to 
say that it is wholesome unless we 
change our interpretation of the word 
“wholesome.” 

Mr. DINGELL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I should like to point out 
that we have had rather extensive hear- 
ings on this subject. The Food and 
Drug Administration representatives 
testified on the question of wholesome- 
ness, and the particular process that will 
be used is not before it. The substance 
would be treated with isopropyl contrac- 
tion, including heat, which would sub- 
stantially remove the question of whole- 
someness before the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration. The question which re- 
mains concerns the iodine content and 
nn question of how much lead is in the 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. What about the 
fith and waste? Would you just permit 
the processors to grind it up and leave 
the filth and waste in the product? 

Mr. DINGELL. As the gentleman 
from Florida pointed out, that question 
is not really before the Food and Drug 
Administration. The Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has so testified. In fact, 
there are many products, such as canned 
sardines ‘and oysters, that are regularly 
sold over the counters in this country as 
being wholesome. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it would have been a good thing 
for the committee in its investigation to 
have gone to Arkansas and to have 
looked at some of the rice flelds in which 
they keep fish every other year. After 
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they take the fish out, there is the same 
kind of layer of waste that there is in a 
cattle pen after a farmer has fed a bunch 
of cattle. Are you going to permit that 
kind of filth to be ground up and put in 
food for human consumption? If we 
allow that, we will have to change all the 
definitions that we have of what is whole- 
some. 

Mr. DINGELL. The fish protein con- 
centrate would not be marketed or steps 
taken for marketing until such time as 
the Food and Drug Administration gives 
their approval. 

Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

As the author of this bill, I have had 
the subject as a prime interest for sey- 
eral years. There is a doctor by the 
name of Ezra Albon who owns a 
plant in my district and who has been 
manufacturing fish flour, as it used to 
be called, and fish protein concentrate, 
as itis now known. He has been giving 
it in large quantities to many countries 
throughout the world, particularly Peru 
and Mexico, where it is used to help the 
many undernourished children. I have 
visited these countries and I have seen 
many of those children with large, sad 
eyes and distended stomachs who are 
suffering from a disease known as 
kwashiorkor. This is the name given to 
a sickness which occurs when the second 
child arrives and the first child can no 
longer nurse at its mother’s breasts. So 
the first child dies of malnutrition. Dr. 
Graham, a Harvard graduate practicing 
in the mountains of Peru, has taken 
this food supplement and administered 
it to these starving children. He has 
watched them grow into wholesome, 
competent young people, able to earn 
their own living in these underdeveloped 
countries. I can assure you that this 
food, after it is processed by the method 
that has been devised by our Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries, will be wholesome 
and will do a great deal to help many 
people in other parts of the world as well 
asin this country. It is the kind of food 
which can be used as a supplement to 
help our milk interests, our wheat inter- 
ests, and our soybean interests. It is 
entirely compatible with our objectives 
to help other people in other parts of 
the world. I hope that the House will 
approve the measure. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEITH. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr, PELLY. I think the record should 
show that the committee, in deference to 
the great interest which the gentleman 
from Massachusetts has shown in this 
subject over many years, selected his bill 
to sponsor. 

I believe the gentleman has made a 
very important contribution toward the 
eventual development of a product which 
will do a great deal in the world to pre- 
vent starvation. I commend the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Bates] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, because of 
my conviction that fish protein concen- 
trate potentially can provide much of 
the needed protein to feed the two-thirds 
of the world’s population who are now 
undern I hope that H.R. 14699 
will be passed as one more step toward 
that worthy objective. 

This bill differs from the Senate- 
passed version, which calls for five ex- 
periment and demonstration plants; but 
I am especially pleased to note that it is 
very similar to the proposal which I 
introduced to authorize one such plant. 
From the outset the Department of the 
Interior has felt that, initially at least, 
one plant would be sufficient to carry out 
the research required to perfect FPC so 
that it is commercially practical. The bill 
before us will, I trust, accomplish that 
purpose in the 5-year life of the pro- 
posed act; and if the future development 
of different processes for producing FPC 
requires it, I am sure the Congress will 
look favorably on the authorization of 
such additional experiment and dem- 
onstration plants as may be deemed 
necessary. 

The million-dollar plant provided for 
in this legislation presumably . will de- 
velop the original process worked out by 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
scientists so that it is economically sound 
to produce it on a commercial basis. For 
this reason, the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee has inserted a pro- 
vision in the bill that acquisition of the 
new experiment and demonstration plant 
cannot commence until the Food and 
Drug Administration has approved the 
Bureau’s original FPC process. I am 
hopeful that that approval will soon be 
forthcoming. 

Enactment of a bill authorizing either 
one or five plants—with more than one to 
be constructed only if the Secretary of 
the Interior determines it is necessary 
for developing different FPO processes 
has been strongly urged by Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary Clarence Pautzke, who 
said in his latest.report to the committee 
that this legislation “will provide for the 
perfection and demonstration of com- 
mercial scale processing techniques to 
produce an economical, highly nutritious, 
simply stored, and easily transported 
food substance.” 

I would like to emphasize what Mr. 
Pautzke said further: 

Additionally, such legislation will encour- 
age the development of markets for the prod- 
ucts. produced by these plants. There is 
widespread interest in the FPC program, as 
indicated by some fifteen major domestic 
food manufacturers who indicate an interest 
in testing the feasibility of incorporating 
high-quality fish protein concentrate into 
their products. These include baked goods, 
candy, cereals, nondairy baby foods, and di- 
etary foods. In addition, interest in incorpo- 
rating FPC in the diets of millions of protein- 
starved peoples in the developing countries 
throughout the world has been expressed by 
organizations such as the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, United Nations Chil- 
dren’s Fund, World Health Organization, and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 
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Mr, Speaker, I think that is about as 
concise an argument for the objectives of 
the pending bill as has ever been set 
forth. I hope that the House will ap- 
prove this measure without delay so that 
the necessary conference with the Senate 
can be speeded to assure enactment of 
an FPC plant bill during this session of 
Congress. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Wyatr] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
strong support of H.R. 14699 to develop 
through the use of experiment and dem- 
onstration plants, practicable and eco- 
nomic means for the production of fish 
protein concentrate by the commercial 
fishing industry. Last March, I intro- 
duced a bill for this purpose. I urge 
with all the power at my command that 
my colleagues support H.R. 14699. 

Fish protein concentrate of fish flour, 
is potentially of tremendous economic 
significance to our fishing industry and 
would provide a wonderful nutritional 
food for the hungry of the world. 

With the developing of the worldwide 
struggle against hunger, the potential of 
this new process for producing a whole- 
some fish protein concentrate which can 
be used as a diet supplement throughout 
the world is nearly unlimited. The task 
of feeding a world confronted with a 
population explosion of the magnitude 
which we now anticipate is almost be- 
yond belief. At the present time, more 
than half of the inhabitants of the 
world are undernourished or in actual 
hunger. When the world’s population is 
geometrically increased over the coming 
years, the world’s food problem will be 
increased in like proportion. Thus, this 
new concept of fish protein concentrate 
is of the utmost importance for us all. 

Our domestic fishing industry should 
be given the opportunity to produce a 
satisfactory low-cost fish protein con- 
centrate meeting general nutritional 
standards for worldwide use in human 
diets. Our domestic fishing industry in 
the Pacific Northwest, as well as in the 
Northeast Atlantic and indeed through- 
out almost all areas of the United States, 
has been economically depressed for the 
past several years. 

The world fish catch has more than 
doubled in the past 10 years or so and the 
world ocean is yielding approximately 
100 billion pounds of fish and fishery 
products annually, whereas our domestic 
fishery catch has not increased. If a 
practicable and economic means can be 
developed for the production of fish pro- 
tein concentrate by the commercial fish- 
ing industry, our domestic fishing in- 
dustry would economically and advan- 
tageously fish for different species of fish 
which are in abundance on or above our 
Continental Shelf. Bottom dwelling 
species are to be found in great abund- 
ance and as of now this resource is 
barely tapped. Research conducted to 
date proves conclusively that fish pro- 
tein concentrate would have a tremen- 
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dous world market and would be a boon 
not only to our domestic fishery, but also 
would do much to provide a low-cost 
highly nutritional food for the hungry of 
the world, 

In my judgment it would be perilous 
for the United States to delay supporting 
needed action at this time to develop 
fully a strong fish protein concentrate 
industry in the United States. In the 
past 2 years we have had a tremendous. 
buildup ef Soviet fishing activity off the 
coast of Oregon and Washington and 
there is absolutely no question but that. 
the Russian Government intends to con- 
tinue the buildup of its international fish- 
ing fleet. Unless we in the United States 
wake up and take immediate action to 
strengthen our own domestic fishing in- 
dustry we will be left by the wayside. 
This will have serious political implica- 
tions and consequences for the United 


States throughout the world. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. SMITH of Iowa) 
there were—ayes 89, noes 11. 

So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to develop, through the use of 
an experiment and demonstration plant, 
practicable and economic means for the 
production by the commercial fishing 
industry of fish protein concentrate.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries be 
discharged from further consideration of 
the Senate bill (S. 2720) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to develop, 
through the use of experiment and 
demonstration plants, practicable and 
economic means for the production by 
the commercial fishing industry of fish 
protein concentrate, a similar bill, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

8. 2720 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
conduct, and through grants to and con- 
tracts with public and private agencies to 
promote studies, research, and experiments 
designed to develop the best and most eco- 
nomical processes and methods to reduce 
fish which are in abundant supply and which 
are not now widely sought after for human 
food to a highly nutritious and stable fish 
protein concentrate, as well as to conduct 
food technology and feasibility studies with 
respect to such products. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is also authorized 
to provide for the construction, operation, 
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and maintenance of not to exceed five ex- 
periment and demonstration plants for the 
production of a fish protein concentrate. 
Such plants shall be designed to demonstrate 
the reliability and practicability and the eco- 
nomic, engineering, and operating potentials 
of the processes and methods to reduce fish 
to fish protein concentrate. Such plants 
shall be located in such geographical areas 
as the Secretary determines will demonstrate 
optimum feasibility from the standpoint of 
operation, maintenance, and economic po- 
tential. 

(b) The Secretary may enter into a con- 
tract or contracts for the construction of 
the plants authorized by subsection (a) of 
this section, and he may, to the extent he 
deems desirable, enter into a separate con- 
tract or contracts for the operation and 
maintenance of such plants. Each operation 
and maintenance contract shall provide, in 
addition to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary deems desirable, for the com- 
pilation by the contractor of complete rec- 
ords with respect to the operation, mainte- 
nance, and engineering of the plant or plants. 
The records so compiled shall be made avail- 
able to the public and to the Congress by 
the Secretary at periodic and reasonable in- 
tervals. Access by the public to the plants 
shall be assured during all phases of their 
operation subject to such reasonable restric- 
tions as to time and place as the Secretary 
may require or approve. 

(c) Each constructed plant and its equip- 
ment upon the expiration of a period deemed 
adequate by the Secretary for experiment and 
demonstration purposes, but not to exceed 
ten years from the date of this Act, shall, 
as promptly as practicable, be disposed of in 
accordance with the applicable provisions of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act, as amended. 

(d) The Secretary may acquire lands or 
interests therein, patents, licenses, technical 
data, inventions, secret processes, supplies, 
and equipment by purchase, license, lease, 
or donation to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

Sec, 3. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated not to exceed $5,000,000 for the 
construction of the plants authorized by this 
Act, together with such additional sums as 
may be necessary for the operation and main- 
tenance of such plants, and for conducting 
the program authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
institutions, and individuals in carrying out 
the program authorized by this Act. 

Sec. 5. The authority of the Secretary un- 
der this Act, except the authority to operate 
and maintain plants theretofore constructed, 
shall expire at the expiration of five years 
from the date of enactment of this Act. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. DINGELL 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 2720 and to insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions of H.R. 14699, as passed. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DINGELL moves to strike out all after 
the enacting clause of S. 2720 and to insert 
in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 14699, 
as passed, as follows: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is au- 


thorized to conduct, and through grants to 
and contracts with public and private agen- 
cies to promote studies, research, and experi- 
ments designed to develop the best and most 
economical processes and methods to reduce 
fish which are in abundant supply and which 
are not now widely sought after for human 
food to a nutritious, wholesome, and stable 
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fish protein concentrate, as well as to con- 
duct food technology and feasibility studies 
with respect to such products. 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Secretary is also author- 
ized to acquire by lease or to construct not 
to exceed one experiment and demonstration 
plant for the production of a fish protein 
concentrate. Such plant shall be designed to 
demonstrate the reliability and practicability 
and the economic, engineering, and operating 
potentials of the processes and methods to 
reduce fish to fish protein concentrate. Such 
plant shall be located in such geographical 
area as the Secretary determines will demon- 
strate optimum feasibility from the stand- 
point of operation, maintenance, and eco- 
nomic potential. The Secretary of the In- 
terior shall not commence construction of or 
lease any plant pursuant to the provisions 
of this Act until the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare shall have certified 
that fish protein concentrate produced from 
whole fish complies with the provisions of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetics Act. 

“(b) The Secretary may operate and main- 
tain or contract for the operation and main- 
tenance of such plant. Any operation and 
maintenance contract shall provide, in addi- 
tion to such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary deems desirable, for the compila- 
tion by the contractor of complete records, 
including cost data, with respect to the op- 
eration, maintenance, and engineering of the 
plant. The records so compiled shall be made 
available to the public and to the Congress 
by the Secretary at periodic and reasonable 
intervals. Access by the pubilc to the plant 
shall be assured during all phases of its op- 
eration subject to such reasonable restric- 
tions as to time and place as the Secretary 
may require or approve. 

“(c) All contracts entered into pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall include 
a clause to the effect that the Comptroller 
General of the United States or any of his 
duly authorized representatives shall until 
the expiration of three years after final pay- 
ment have access to and the right to examine 
any directly pertinent books, documents, 
papers, and records of the contractor or any 
of his subcontractors engaged in the per- 
formance of and involving transactions re- 
lated to such contracts or subcontracts. 

„d) Any constructed plant and its equip- 
ment upon the expiration of a period deemed 
adequate by the Secretary for experiment and 
demonstration purposes, shall, as promptly 
as practicable, be disposed of in accordance 
with the applicable provisions of the Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act, 
as amended. 

“(e) The Secretary may acquire lands or 
interests therein, patents, licenses, technical 
data, inventions, secret processes, supplies, 
and equipment by purchase, license, lease, 
or donation to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

“Sec. 3. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $1,000,000 for the con- 
struction or acquisition by lease of the plant 
authorized by this Act, such appropriation 
to remain available until expended, together 
with such additional sums as may be neces- 
sary for the operation and maintenance of 
such plant, not to exceed $285,000 per year for 
a period of five years, and for conducting the 
program authorized by this Act, not to exceed 
$835,000 per year for a period of five years. 

“Sec. 4. The Secretary shall cooperate with 
public and private agencies, organizations, 
institutions, and individuals in carrying out 
the program authorized by this Act. 

“Sec. 5. The authority of the Secretary 
under this Act shall expire at the expiration 
of five years from the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
develop, through the use of an experiment 
and demonstration plant, practicable and 
economic means for the production by the 
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commercial fishing industry of fish protein 
concentrate.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be 
read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14699) was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members of 
the House may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks 
on the legislation just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 

There was no objection. 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced, that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 491) entitled “An act 
to provide for the establishment of the 
Bighorn Canyon National Recreational 
Area, and for other purposes,” with the 
following amendment on page 3, line 6, 
of the House engrossed amendment 
strike out “{donation,],” and insert do- 
nation or exchange”, in which concur- 
rence of the House is requested. 


FUR SEAL ACT OF 1966 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 2102) to protect 
and conserve the North Pacific fur seals, 
to provide for the administration of the 
Pribilof Islands, to conserve the fur seals 
and other wildlife on the Pribilof Islands, 
and to protect sea otters on the high seas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
gan? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 2102 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fur Seal Act of 
1966”. 

TITLE I—CONSERVATION AND PROTECTION OF 
THE NORTH PACIFIC FUR SEALS 

Sec. 101. It is unlawful, except as provided 
in this Act or by regulation of the Secretary 
of the Interior, for any person or vessel sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
to engage in the taking of fur seals in the 
North Pacific Ocean or on lands or waters 
under the jurisdiction of the United States, 


or to use any port or harbor or other place 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
for any purpose connected in any way with 
such taking, or for any person to transport, 
import, offer for sale, or possess at any port 
or place or on any vessel, subject to the juris- 
diction of the United States, fur seals or the 
parts thereof, including, but not limited to, 
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raw, dressed, or dyed fur seal skins, taken 
contrary to the provisions of this Act or the 
Convention, or for any person subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States to refuse 
to permit, except within the territorial wa- 
ters of the United States, a duly authorized 
official of Canada, Japan or the WJnion of 
Soviet Socialist Republics to board and 
search any vessel which is outfitted for the 
harvesting of living marine resources and 
which is subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States to determine whether such 
vessel is engaged in sealing contrary to the 
provisions of said Convention. 

Src. 102. (a) Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos 
who dwell on the coasts of the North Pacific 
Ocean and who take fur seals without the 
use of firearms in boats not transported by 
or used in connection with other vessels, and 
which are propelled entirely by oars, paddles, 
or sails, and manned by not more than five 
persons in the way said Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos have historically practiced, are per- 
mitted to take such seals and to dispose of 
their skins in any manner after the skins 
have been officially marked and certified by a 
person authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

(b) The authority contained in this sec- 
tion shall not apply to Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos who are employed by any person 
engaged in the taking of fur seals or under 
contract to deliver the skins to any person. 

Sec. 103. The Secretary of the Interior 
shall (1) conduct such scientific research 
and investigations on the fur seal resources 
of the North Pacific Ocean as he deems neces- 
sary to carry out the obligations of the 
United States under the Convention, and (2) 
permit, subject to such terms and conditions 
as he deems desirable, the taking, trans- 
portation, importation, exportation, or pos- 
session of fur seals or their parts for educa- 
tional, scientific, or exhibition purposes. 

Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall (1) take 
and cure fur seal skins on the Pribilof Islands 
and on lands subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States whenever he deems such 
taking and curing is necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the Convention or to man- 
age the fur seal herd, (2) employ natives of 
the Pribilof Islands and, when necessary, 
other persons for taking and curing of fur 
seal skins pursuant to this section, and com- 
pensate them at rates to be determined by 
the Secretary, (3) deliver to authorized 
agents of the parties such fur seal skins as 
the parties are entitled under the Conven- 
tion, (4) utilize such quantities of fur seal 
skins taken pursuant to this section or for- 
feited to, or seized by, the United States as 
the Secretary deems desirable for product 
development and market promotion, (5) 
provide for the disposal or destruction of any 
fur seal skins that are damaged or that are 
determined by the Secretary to have no 
value or use as luxury furs, (6) provide for 
the processing of such quantities of fur seal 
skins as he deems desirable, (7) provide 
from time to time for the sale, pursuant to 
such terms and conditions as the Secretary 
deems desirable, of fur seal skins and prod- 
ucts of fur seals not otherwise used or dis- 
posed of pursuant to this Act, and (8) de- 
posit into the Pribilof Islands fund in the 
Treasury the proceeds from such sales, ex- 
cept that the Secretary shall pay annually 
to the Commission the proceeds from the 
sales of any fur seal skins that are taken 
contrary to the provisions of this title and 
the regulations issued thereunder or that are 
forfeited to the United States. 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to enter 
into agreements with any public or private 
agency or person for the purpose of carrying 
out the provisions of this title, other than 
for the purpose of taking fur seals. 

Sec. 105. (a) Any person authorized to en- 
force the provisions of this Act who has rea- 
sonable cause to believe that any vessel out- 
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fitted for the harvesting of living marine re- 
sources and subject to the jurisdiction of 
any of the parties to the Convention is vio- 
lating the provisions of article III of the 
Convention may, except within the terri- 
torial waters of another nation, board and 
search such vessel. Such person shall carry 
a special certificate of identification issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior or Secretary 
of the Treasury which shall be in English, 
Japanese, and Russian and which shall be 
exhibited to the master of the vessel upon 
request. 

(b) If, after boarding and searching such 
vessel, such person continues to have rea- 
sonable cause to believe that such vessel, 
or any person on board, is violating said arti- 
cle, he may seize such vessel or arrest such 
person, or both. The Secretary of State shall, 
as soon as practicable, notify the party hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the vessel or person of 
such seizure or arrest and shall deliver or 
cause to deliver the seized vessel or arrested 
person, or both, as promptly as practicable 
to the authorized officials of said party: 
Provided, That whenever said party cannot 
immediately accept such delivery, the Sec- 
retary of State, through the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
may, upon request of said party, keep the 
vessel or person under surveillance within 
the United States. 

(c) At the request of said party, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior or the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall direct the person authorized 
to enforce the provisions of this Act to attend 
the trial as a witness in any case arising 
under said article or give testimony by depo- 
Kon and 2 produce such records and 

es or copies thereof as may be necessary 
to establish the offense. n 

Src. 106. The President shall appoint to the 
Commission a United States Commissioner 
who shall serve at the pleasure of the Presi- 
dent. The President may also appoint a 
Deputy United States Commissioner who 
shall serve at the pleasure of the President. 
The Deputy Commissioner shall be the prin- 
cipal adviser of the Commissioner, and shall 
perform the duties of the Commissioner in 
the case of his death, resignation, absence, 
or illness. The Commissioner and the Deputy 
Commissioner shall receive no compensation 
for their services. The Commissioners may 
be paid travel expenses and per diem in lieu 
of subsistence at the rates authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act of 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) when engaged in the 
performance of their duties. 

Sec. 107. The Secretary of State, with the 
concurrence of the Secretary of the Interior, 
is authorized to accept or reject, on behalf 
of the United States, recommendations made 
by the Commission pursuant to article V of 
the Convention. 

Sec. 108. The head of any Federal agency 
is authorized to consult with and provide 
technical assistance to the Secretary of the 
Interior or the Commission whenever such 
assistance is needed and can reasonably be 
furnished in carrying out the provisions of 
this title. Any Federal agency furnishing 
assistance hereunder may expend its own 
funds for such purposes, with or without 
reimbursement. 

Sec. 109. As used in this title, the term— 

(a) “Convention” means the Interim Con- 
vention on the Conservation of North Pacific 
Fur Seals signed at Washington, on Febru- 
ary 9, 1957, by the parties, as amended by 
the protocol signed at Washington, on Octo- 
ber 8, 1963, by the parties, 

(b) “Party” or “parties” means the United 
States of America, Canada, Japan, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 

(c) “Commission” means the North Pacific 
Fur Seal Commission established pursuant to 
article V of the convention, 

(d) “Sealing” means the taking of fur 
seals, 
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(e) “North Pacific Ocean” means the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean north of the 
thirtieth parallel of north latitude, including 
the Bering, Okhotsk, and Japan Seas, 

(f) “Import” means to land on, or bring 
into, or attempt to land on, or bring into any 
place subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 


TITLE II—ADMINISTRATION OF THE PRIBILOF 
ISLANDS 


Src, 201. The Pribilof Islands shall con- 
tinue to be administered as a special reserva- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purposes of conserving, managing, and pro- 
tecting the North Pacific fur seals and other 
wildlife, and for other purposes, 

Sec. 202. The Secretary, in carrying out the 
provisions of this title, is authorized to enter 
into contracts or agreements or leases with, 
or to issue permits to, public or private agen- 
cies or persons, including the natives of said 
islands, in accordance with such terms and 
conditions as he deems desirable, for the use 
of any Government-owned real or personal 
property located on the Pribilof Islands, for 
the furnishing of accommodations for tour- 
ists and other visitors, for educational, recrea- 
tional, residential, or commercial purposes, 
for the operation, maintenance, and repair 
of Government-owned facilities and utilities, 
for the transportation and storage of food 
and other supplies, and for such other pur- 
poses as the Secretary deems desirable. 

Sec. 203. (a) In carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title, the Secretary is also 
authorized— 

(1) to provide, with or without reimburse- 
ment, the natives of the Pribilof Islands with 
such facilities, services, and equipment as he 
deems necessary, including, but not limited 
to, food, fuel, shelter, transportation, and 
education, 

(2) to provide the employees of the De- 
partment of the Interior and other Fed- 
eral agencies and their dependents, and 
tourists and other persons, at reasonable 
rates to be determined by the Secretary, with 
such facilities, services, and equipment as 
he deems necessary including, but not lim- 
ited to, food, fuel, shelter, transportation, 
and education, 

(2) to purchase, transport, store, and dis- 
tribute such supplies and equipment to 
carry out the provisions of this section as 
the Secretary deems necessary, and 

(4) to purchase, construct, operate, and 
maintain such facilities as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

(b) The proceeds from the furnishing of 
facilities, services, supplies, and equipment 
pursuant to this section shall be credited to 
the appropriation current at the time the 
proceeds are received. 

Sec. 204. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the Gover- 
nor of the State of Alaska pursuant to which 
the State shall assume full responsibility 
for furnishing education to the natives of the 
Pribilof Islands including the costs thereof. 
The Secretary is also authorized to enter into 
agreements with said Governor pursuant to 
which the State shall furnish to such na- 
tives adequate food, shelter, transportation, 
and such other facilities, services, and equip- 
ment as the Secretary deems necessary. 

(b) Any agreement entered into pursuant 
to this section for the transfer to the State 
of the responsibility for furnishing educa- 
tion to the natives of the Pribilof Islands 
shall provide, in addition to such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary deems desirable, 
that the State of Alaska, in assuming such 
responsibility, shall meet the educational 
needs of the said natives in the same man- 
ner as the State meets the educational needs 
of all of its citizens, including the furnishing 
of necessary facilities therefor 
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Sec. 205. The Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service shall provide medical 
and dental care to the natives of the Pribilof 
Islands, with or without reimbursement, as 
provided by other law. He is authorized to 
provide such care to Federal employees and 
their dependents and tourists and other 
persons in the Pribilof Islands at reasonable 
rates to be determined by him. He may 
purchase, lease construct, operate, and main- 
tain such facilities, supplies, and equipment 
as he deems necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this section. Nothing in this Act 
shall be construed as superseding or limit- 
ing the authority and responsibility of the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Sery- 
ice under the Act of August 5, 1954 (42 U.S.C, 
2001 et seq.), as amended, or any other law 
with respect to medical and dental care of 
natives or other persons in the Pribilof 
Islands. 

Sec. 206. (a) For the purpose of foster- 
ing self-sufficiency among the natives of 
the Pribilof Islands, and in order that they 
may enjoy local self-government, and to 
facilitate the establishment by such natives 
of a municipal corporation under the laws 
of the State of Alaska, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to set apart so much of the land on 
St. Paul Island as he determines necessary to 
establish a townsite. The Secretary shall 
survey the townsite into lots, blocks, streets, 
and alleys and he may issue a patent therefor 
to a trustee appointed by him, when he is 
satisfied that a viable self-governing com- 
munity which is capable of providing ade- 
quate municipal services is established or will 
be established prior to the conveyance by the 
trustee or title to any property to the natives 
of the Pribilof Islands. The trustee is au- 
thorized to convey to the individual natives 
of the Pribilof Islands title to improved or 
unimproved lots or tracts of land within such 
townsite for homesite, commercial, or other 
purposes not inconsistent with the purpose 
for which the Secretary administers said is- 
lands, upon payment of an amount to be 
determined by the Secretary. Any deed is- 
sued by the trustee shall provide, in addi- 
tion to such terms and conditions relating to 
the use of said lots or tracts as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary, that for a period of 
ten years after date of enactment of this 
Act the title conveyed is inalienable except 
upon approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. Any deed issued after ten years from 
the date of enactment of this Act shall not 
require approval of the Secretary for con- 
veyance of property. Any lot or tract con- 
veyed by the trustee to said native shall not, 
except as provided in the Act of March 29, 
1956 (70 Stat. 62; 25 U.S.C, 483a), be subject 
to levy and sale in satisfaction of the debts, 
contracts, or liabilities of the purchaser or 
to any claims of adverse possession or to 
claims or prescription, except that such lot 
or tract shall be subject to taxation and to 
levy and sale in satisfaction thereof under 
the laws of the State of Alaska. 

(b) In determining the amount to be paid 
for the purchase of lots or tracts under sub- 
section (a) of this section, the Secretary shall 
consider the economic status of the natives 
of the Pribilof Islands, including the factor 
of isolation, the restrictive nature of the ti- 
tle to be conveyed, the improvements, if any, 
placed on the property by the purchaser and 
other factors as he deems pertinent: Pro- 
vided, That payment shall be made in ac- 
cordance with such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary deems desirable. 

(c) The net proceeds from the sale, pursu- 
ant to this section, of improved or unim- 
proved lots or tracts shall be made available 
to the established local governing body to be 
used with other proceeds available to such 
body for the purpose of providing adequate 
municipal services to persons inhabiting the 
islands, In addition, at the close of the first 
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fiscal year in which there is established a 
municipal corporation as provided in this 
section, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
pay from the gross receipts of the Pribilof 
Islands fund, after deducting from such fund 
all costs to the United States in carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, the sum of $50,000 
to such community to assist it in providing 
adequate municipal services, and, at the close 
of each succeeding four fiscal years, he shall 
pay from such fund the sums of $40,000, 
$30,000, $20,000, and $10,000 respectively. 

(d) Upon approval by the Secretary, the 
trustee shall convey, with or without reim- 
bursement, any improved or unimproved 
land which was authorized to be sold under 
subsection (a), and which is unsold five 
years after incorporation, and which is not 
needed in connection with the Federal activi- 
ties on said islands, to the municipality for 
the purposes of this section: Provided, That a 
conveyance pursuant to this subsection shall 
be subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Secretary deems necessary to enable him 
to administer the Pribilof Islands as provided 
in this title. 

(e) The trustee shall convey to the munic- 
ipality at the time of incorporation all sur- 
veyed streets and alleys of the townsite. 
All deeds issued by the trustee shall contain 
a reservation to the trustee of rights-of-way 
for streets and alleys to be surveyed and 
established upon and across land conveyed 
to the natives of the Pribilof Islands when- 
ever he determines that it would be in the 
interest of the native owner to establish 
such streets and alleys. Such reservation 
shall be for a term not to exceed ten years. 
In addition the Secretary may convey with- 
out reimbursement to the municipality such 
lands or interests therein outside the town- 
site boundaries for any purpose subject to 
such conditions as the Secretary deems de- 
sirable to carry out the purposes of this Act. 

(f) The provisions of this section shall 
not affect any valid existing rights. 

Sec, 207. Any person who violates or fails 
to comply with any regulation issued by the 
Secretary of the Interior under this title 
relating to the use and management of the 
Pribilof Islands or to the conservation and 
protection of the fur seals or wildlife or other 
natural resources located thereon shall be 
fined not more than $500 or be imprisoned 
not more than six months, or both. 

Sec. 208. (a) Service by natives of the 
Pribilof Islands engaged in the taking and 
curing of fur seal skins and other activities 
in connection with the administration of 
such islands prior to January 1, 1950, as de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Interior 
based on records available to him, shall be 
considered for purposes of credit under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C, 2251-2267), as civilian service per- 
formed by an employee, as defined in said 
Act. 

(b) The annuity of any person or the an- 
nuity of the survivor of any person who shall 
have performed service described in subsec- 
tion (a), and who prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this Act died or shall have been re- 
tired on annuity payable from the civil serv- 
ice retirement and disability fund, shall, 
upon application filed by the annuitant with- 
in one year after the date of enactment of 
this Act, be adjusted, effective as of the first 
day of the month immediately following the 
date of enactment of this Act, so that the 
amount of the annuity will be the same as if 
such subsection had been in effect at the 
time of such person’s retirement or death. 

(c) Section 4(g) of the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act (5 U.S. C. 2254 (g)) is amended 
by inserting after the words “military serv- 
ice” a comma and the following: “for service 
performed prior to January 1, 1950, by na- 
tives of the Pribilof Islands in the taking and 
curing of fur seal skins and other activities 
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in connection with the administration of 
such islands,”. 

(d) In no case shall credit for the service 
described in subsection (a) entitle a person 
to the benefits of section 11(h) of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act (5 U.S.C. 2261(h)). 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act or any other law, benefits under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act made avail- 
able by reason of the provisions of this sec- 
tion shall be paid from the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund subject to reim- 
bursement to such fund from the Pribilof 
Island fund, established in section 407 of this 
Act, for the purpose of compensating said 
retirement fund for the cost, as determined 
by the Civil Service Commission during each 
fiscal year, of benefits provided by this sec- 
tion. This reimbursement to the civil service 
retirement fund shall be considered a cost of 
administering the fur seal program. 


TITLE IlI—PROTECTION OF SEA OTTERS ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 


Sec. 301. (a) It is unlawful, except as pro- 
vided in this Act or by regulations issued by 
the Secretary of the Interior, for any person 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States to take or engage in the taking of sea 
otters on the high seas beyond the territorial 
waters of the United States, or to possess, 
transport, sell, purchase, or offer to sell or 
purchase sea otters or their parts taken on 
the high seas, or to destroy, abandon, or waste 
needlessly sea otters on the high seas. 

(b) The possession of sea otters or any 
part thereof by any person contrary to the 
provisions of this Act shall constitute prima 
facie evidence that the sea otter or part 
thereof was taken, purchased, sold, or trans- 
ported in violation of the provisions of this 
Act or the regulations issued thereunder. 

Sec. 302. The Secretary is authorized, from 
time to time, to sell, pursuant to such terms 
and conditions as he deems desirable, or 
otherwise dispose of, sea otter skins and all 
the products derived from sea otters that are 
forfeited to, or seized by, the United States 
pursuant to this Act, or that are taken by the 
Secretary on the high seas or within the Aleu- 
tian Islands National Wildlife Refuge. The 
proceeds of such sales shall be deposited in 
the Pribilof Islands fund in the Treasury. 


TITLE IV—-GENERAL 


Sec. 401. (a) Every vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States that is em- 
ployed in any manner in connection with a 
violation of the provisions of this Act, in- 
cluding its tackle, apparel, furniture, ap- 
purtenances, cargo, and stores shall be sub- 
ject to forfeiture and all fur seals or sea ot- 
ters, or parts thereof, taken or retained in 
violation of this Act or the monetary value 
thereof shall be forfeited. 

(b) All provisions of law relating to the 
seizure, summary and judicial forfeiture, and 
condemnation of a vessel, including its 
tackle, apparel, furniture, appurtenances, 
cargo, and stores for violation of the customs 
laws, the disposition of such vessel, includ- 
ing its tackle, apparel, furniture, appur- 
tenances, cargo, and stores or the proceeds 
from the sale thereof, and the remission or 
mitigation of such forfeitures shall apply 
to seizures and forfeitures incurred, or 
alleged to have been incurred, under the 
provisions of this Act, insofar as such pro- 
yisions of law are applicable and not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 402. (a) Enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act is the joint responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Interior, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of 
the department in which the Coast Guard is 
operating. In addition, the Secretary of the 
Interior may designate officers and employees 
of the States of the United States to enforce 
the provisions of this Act which relate to 
persons or vessels subject to the jurisdiction 
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of the United States. When so designated, 
such officers and employees are authorized 
to function as Federal law enforcement 
agents for these purposes, but they shall not 
be held and considered as employees of the 
United States for the purposes of any laws 
administered by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

(b) The judges of the United States dis- 
trict courts and the United States com- 
missioners may, within their respective ju- 
risdictions, upon proper oath or affirmation 
showing problable cause, issue such warrants 
or other process, including warrants or other 
process issued in admiralty proceedings in 
Federal district courts, as may be required 
for enforcement of this Act and any regula- 
tions issued thereunder. 

(c) Any person authorized to carry out en- 
forcement activities hereunder shall have the 
power to execute any warrant or process 
issued by any officer or court of competent 
jurisdiction for the enforcement of this Act. 

(d) Such person so authorized shall have 
the power 

(1) with or without a warrant or other 
process, to arrest any person committing in 
his presence or view a violation of this Act 
or the regulations issued thereunder: 

(2) with a warrant or other process or 
without a warrant, if he has reasonable 
cause to believe that a vessel subject to the 
jurisdiction of the United States or any per- 
son on board is in violation of any provision 
of this Act or the regulations issued there- 
under, to search such vessel and to arrest 
such person. 

(e) Such person so authorized may seize 
any vessel subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, together with its tackle, ap- 
parel, furniture, appurtenances, cargo, and 
stores, used or employed contrary to the 
provisions of this Act or the regulations 
issued hereunder or which it reasonably 
appears has been used or employed contrary 
to the provisions of this Act or the regula- 
tions issued hereunder. 

(f) Such person so authorized may seize, 
whenever and wherever lawfully found, all 
fur seals or sea otters taken or retained in 
violation of this Act or the regulations 
issued thereunder. Any fur seals so seized 
or forfeited to the United States pursuant 
to this Act shall be disposed of in accordance 

with the provisions of section 104 of this 
Act. Any sea otters so seized or forfelted to 
the United States pursuant to this Act shall 
be disposed of in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 302 of this Act. 

Sec. 403. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized to issue regulations to carry out 
the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 404. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of title I or III of this Act or the 
regulations issued thereunder shall be fined 
not more than $2,000, or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

Sec. 405, The Secretary of the Interior, in 
carrying out the provisions of this Act, is 
authorized to enter into contracts or agree- 
ments for research with any person or public 
or private agency. 

_ Sec. 406. (a) The term “person” as used 
in this Act means any individual, partner- 
ship, corporation, or association. 

(b) The terms “take” or “taking” or 
taken“ as used in this Act means to pursue, 
hunt, shoot, capture, collect, kill, or attempt 
a pursue, hunt, shoot, capture, collect, or 

(c) The term “natives of Pribilof Islands” 
as used in this Act means any Indians, Aleuts, 
or Eskimos who permanently reside on said 
island, 

Sec, 407. There is established a Pribilof 
Islands fund and there are authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
from the fund and from other funds in the 
Treasury to carry out the provisions of this 
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Act and the provisions of section 6(e) of the 
Alaska Statehood Act which provides for the 
payment to the State of Alaska of certain 
specified proceeds deposited into said fund. 

Sec. 408. (a) The Act of February 26, 1944 
(58 Stat. 100; 16 U.S.C, 63la-631q), is re- 
pealed. 

(b) The last three sentences of section 
6(e) of the Alaska Statehood Act (72 Stat. 
339) are amended to read as follows: “Com- 
mencing with the year during which Alaska is 
admitted into the Union, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, 
shall pay to the State of Alaska 70 per cen- 
tum of the net proceeds, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, derived during 
such fiscal year from all sales of sealskins or 
sea otter skins made in accordance with the 
provisions of the Fur Seal Act of 1966. In 
arriving at the net proceeds, there shall be 
deducted from the receipts from all sales all 
costs to the United States in carrying out the 
provisions of the Fur Seal Act of 1966 and 
the payments made to any municipal cor- 
poration established pursuant to that Act, 
including, but not limited to, the cost of han- 
dling and dressing the skins, the costs of 
making the sales, and all expenses incurred 
in the administration of the Pribilof Islands. 
Nothing in this Act shall be construed as 
affecting the rights of the United States 
under the provisions of the Fur Seal Act of 
1966 and the Northern Pacific Halibut Act of 
1937 (16 U.S.C, 772-7721) .” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

On page 2, line 20, at the end of the line, 
delete the words: “and who take fur”. 

On page 2, delete lines 21 through 25, in- 
clusive, 

On page 8, delete lines 1, 2, and 3, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “are 
permitted to take fur seals and dispose of 
their skins in any manner after the skins 
have been officially marked and certified by 
a person authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior, provided that the seals are taken 
only in canoes not transported by or used 
in connection with other vessels, and pro- 
pelled entirely by oars, paddles, or sails, and 
manned by. not more than five persons each, 
in the way hitherto practiced and without 
the use of firearms.” 

On page 3, line 6, delete the words: “en- 
gaged in the taking of fur seals or” and 
insert in lieu thereof the words: “for the 
purpose of taking fur seals or are”. ; 

On page 5, line 14, delete the words: “arrest 
and shall deliver or cause to deliver the”. 

On page 5, delete lines 15 through 21, in- 
clusive, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “arrest. 

“The Secretary of the Interior or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, upon request of the 
Secretary of State, shal] deliver the seized 
vessel or arrested person, or both, as promptly 
as practicable to the authorized officials of 
said party: Provided, That whenever said 
party cannot immediately accept such deliy- 
ery, the Secretary of the Interior or the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may, upon request of 
the Secretary of State, keep the vessel or 
person under surveillance within the United 
States.” 

On page 9, line 23, delete the word: 
“Islands”. 

On page 9, line 24, delete the words: in- 
cluding the costs thereof.”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the word: Islands.“. 

On page 10, line 14, delete the words: “Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health". 

On page 10, line 15, delete the word: Serv- 
ice”, and insert in lieu thereof the word: 
“Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
ell 

page 10, line 23, delete the words: 
“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as”, 
On page 10, delete lines 24 and 25. 
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On page 11, delete lines 1, 2 and 3. 

On page 12, line 1, delete the words: “for 
a period of ten years”. 

On page 12, delete lines 2 through 5, 
inclusive, 

On page 12, line 6, delete the words: “tary 
for conveyance of. property.”, and insert in 
lieu thereof the words: “the title conveyed 
is inalienable except upon approval of the 
Secretary.“ 

On page 12, line 11, delete the word: or“ 
(appearing between the words “claims” and 
“prescription,”), and insert in lieu thereof 
the word: “of”. 

On page 13, line 7, delete the words: 
“Treasury shall pay”, and insert in lieu 
thereof the words: “Interior shall certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury for pay- 
ment”. 

On page 16, line 12, immediately before 
the words “Pribilof Island fund,”, insert 
the words: “gross receipts of the”. 

On page 21, between lines 6 and 7, insert 
the following: 

“(d) The term ‘Pribilof Islands’ as used in 
this Act means the islands of St. Paul and 
St. George, Walrus and Otter Islands, and 
Sea Lion Rock.” 

On page 22, line 3, delete the words: “1966 
and the payments made to any municipal”. 

On page 22, delete lines 4, 5 and 6. 

On page 22, line 7, delete the words: “in 
the administration of the Pribilof Islands.“, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“1966, including, but not limited to, the costs 
of handling and dressing the skins, the costs 
of making the sales, and all expenses in- 
curred in the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands, and the payments made to any 
municipal corporation established pursuant 
to this Act and to the civil service retirement 
and disability fund pursuant to section 208 
of this Act.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of S. 2102 designed to 
revise the administration of the Pribilof 
Islands with allowance of increased self- 
government to the native people living 
there, and providing for conservation of 
wildlife on those islands. Having intro- 
duced a similar bill in the House I speak 
as a cosponsor of this legislation. 

The Pribilofs are made up of the is- 
lands of St. George and St. Paul, located 
in the Bering Sea, 300 miles from main- 
land Alaska, on which 80 percent of all 
the fur seals in the world live from spring 
to fall. The people of the Pribilofs live, 
indeed, in. a wildlife reservation—a re- 
serve created by statute for the stated 
purpose of protecting the Alaska fur 
seals. By the terms of the statute estab- 
lishing the reservation, entrance to the 
islands is regulated by the Secretary of 
the Interior, thus inhibiting normal 
social and commercial exchanges. Only 
the islanders, Fish and Wildlife Service 
officers and persons granted permission 
by the Secretary of the Interior are al- 
lowed to travel to the islands and to re- 
main there. No land can be privately 
owned or leased. No private business 
can be undertaken, Indeed, nothing can 
be accomplished except with the ap- 
proval of the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The Interior Department, of course, is 
merely carrying out terms of a treaty 
under the powers delegated to it by Con- 
gress, and has conscientiously tried to do 
what it considers best for the residents 
of the Pribilof Islands. Yet, it has long 
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been obvious that legislative action is 
needed which would provide effective 
management of the fur seal resource and, 
at the same time, broaden the lives of the 
inhabitants of the Pribilofs. 

The pending legislation offers a solu- 
tion. It would retain and improve pro- 
tective measures to conserve the fur seal 
resource; preserve historic rights of the 
Pribilof natives and take fur seals; and 
would further delineate the responsibili- 
ties of the Secretary of the Interior in 
the premises. More important—it would 
give the people of the Pribilofs the op- 
portunity to own their own homes and 
set up their own municipality because the 
Secretary of the Interior would be au- 
thorized to transfer to them title to land, 
houses ond other property now owned by 
the Federal Government. The bill also 
authorizes transfer of the responsibility 
for health, education, and welfare from 
the Interior Department to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The bill also abolishes the “pass” system 
that requires permission to visit the 
Pribilofs, and provides that computation 
of Federal retirement benefits for Prib- 
lovians include services performed by 
them prior to 1950. 

When the bill was under consideration 
by the Senate, it was amended to pro- 
vide for transitional grants to the pro- 
posed St. Paul Island municipal govern- 
ment. The first grant, amounting to 
$50,000, will come at the end of the fiscal 
year during which the municipal gov- 
ernment was formed. The grant will be 
reduced to $40,000 the second year, $30,- 
000 the third year, $20,000 the fourth 
year, and $10,000 the fifth and last year. 
The payments to the community will be 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury 
from the fur seal harvest gross receipts. 

Mr. Chairman, the Interior Depart- 
ment is most anxious to see this legisla- 
tion signed into law as the management 
flexibility it provides is long overdue. 
The State of Alaska favors early passage 
of the bill as it is anxious to assume the 
responsibility for educating the Pribilof 
children. Finally, and most important, 
the residents of the Pribilofs are anxious 
for “home rule” and the much deserved 
retirement credits for service with the 
Federal Government before 1950, which 
will allow the retired workers who gave 
many years of faithful services to the 
Federal Government—and brought prof- 
its in excess of $27 million to the Federal 
Treasury—the opportunity to live out the 
remainder of their lives in dignity. It is, 
therefore, my sincere hope that this bill 
will be adopted with a resounding plu- 
rality. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to re- 
vise and extend their remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill S. 2102. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mich- 
igan? 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT AND INSURANCE ACT 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 14355) to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act, and the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act to make 
certain technical changes, to provide for 
survivor benefits to children ages 18 to 
21, inclusive, and for other purposes, 
as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H.R. 14355 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 1(e) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out , Alaska, Hawaii,”. 

(b) The third sentence of section 1(h) (1) 
of such Act is amended by striking out 
“subsections (a), (c), and (d) of section 2 
and subsection (a) of section 5” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “sections 2 and 5”; and 
by striking out “(1)” and “(2)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “(i)” and “(il)”, respec- 
tively. 

(e) Section 1(q) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “in 1965” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “from time to time”. 

Sec. 102. (a) Section 2(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out from the third sentence of the last 
paragraph thereof the phrase “the month” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“the second month following the month”. 

(b) Section 2(e) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out from clause (ii) “who, 
if her husband were then to die, would be 
entitled to a child’s annuity under subsec- 
tion (c) of section 5” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “who meets the qualifications pre- 
scribed in section 5(1)(1) (with regard to 
the provisions of clause (11) (B) thereof)”; 
and 

(2) by striking out the words “from time 
to time” immediately before the colon pre- 
ceding the first proviso. 

(e) Section 2(g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “who, if her husband were 
then to die, would be entitled to an annuity 
under subsection (c) of section 5” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “who meets the quali- 
fications prescribed in section 501) (1) (with- 
out regard to the provisions of clause (11) (B) 
thereof)”. 

(d) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection; 

“(j) In cases where an annuity awarded 
under subsection (a) (3) or (h) of this sec- 
tion is increased either by a recomputation 
or a change in the law, the reduction for the 
increase in the annuity shall be determined 
separately and the period with respect to 
which the reduction applies shall be deter- 
mined as if such increase were a separate 
annuity payable for and after the first 
month for which such increase is effective.” 

Sec. 103. (a) Section 3 (b) (1) of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out the phrase “after January 1, 
1937” wherever it appears in said section and 
inserting in lieu thereof “subsequent to De- 
cember 31, 1936”. 

(b) Section 3(c) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the last sentence thereof 
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the following new sentence: ‘‘Where an em- 
ployee claims credit for months of service 
rendered within two years prior to his retire- 
ment from the service of an employer, with 
respect to which the employer’s return pur- 
suant to section 8 of this Act has not been 
entered on the records of the Board before 
the employee’s annuity could otherwise be 
certified for payment, the Board may, in its 
discretion (subject to subsequent adjust- 
ment at the request of the employee) in- 
clude such months in the computation of 
the annuity without further verification and 
may consider the compensation for such 
months to be the average of the compensa- 
tion for months in the last period for which 
the employer has filed a return of the com- 
pensation of such employee and such return 
has been centered on the records of the 
Board.” 

(o) (1) Section 8(e) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out from the first proviso in 
the first paragraph the following: “is less 
than 110 per centum of the amount, or 110 
per centum of the additional amount”, and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “is 
less than the total amount, or the additional 
amount, plus 10 per centum of the total 
amount”; by inserting the word “and” before 
“women entitled to spouses’ annuities”; by 
striking out from such proviso “and individ- 
uals entitled to insurance annuities’ under 
subsection (c) of section 5 on the basis of 
disability to be less than eighteen years of 
age”; and by striking out the last comma 
from such proviso and all that follows in 
such proviso and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “shall be increased propor- 
tionately to such total amount, or such ad- 
ditional amount, plus 10 per centum of such 
total amount.” 

(2) The ‘said section 3(e) is further 
amended by striking out “entire”; and by in- 
serting before the period at the end of the 
first paragraph: Provided further, That if 
an annuity accrues to an individual for a 
part of a month, the amount payable for 
such part of a month under the preceding 
proviso shall be one-thirtieth of the amount 
payable under the proviso for an entire 
month, multiplied by the number of days in 
such part of a month”. 

(d) Paragraph (5) of section’3(f) of such 
Act is amended by inserting after the phrase 
“the Social Security Act“ the following: „, 
as in effect before 1957,”. 

(e) Section 3(g) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“In cases where an individual entitled to an 
annuity under this Act disappears, no an- 
nuity shall accrue to him or to his spouse 
as such with respect to any month until and 
unless such individual is shown, by evidence 
satisfactory to the Board, to have continued 
in life throughout such month. Where an 
annuity would accrue for months under sec- 
tion 2(a) for such individual, and under sec- 
tion 2(e) for such individual's spouse, had 
he been shown to be alive’ during such 
months, he shall be deemed, for the purposes 
of benefits under section 5, to have died in 
the month in which he disappeared and to 
have been completely insured: Provided, 
however, That if he is later determined to 
have been alive during any of such months, 
recovery of any benefits paid on the basis 
of his compensation under section 5 for the 
months in which he was not known to be 
alive, minus the total of the amounts that 
would have been paid as a spouse's annuity 
during such months (treating the applica- 
tion for a widow’s annuity as an application 
for a spouse’s annuity), shall be made in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 9.” 

(t) Section 3(1) of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

„( 1) If the amount of any annuity com- 
puted under this section (other than the 
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proviso of subsection (e)), under section 2 
(other than a spouse’s annuity payable in 
the maximum amount), and under section 5, 
does not, after any adjustment, end in a 
digit denoting 5 cents, it shall be raised so 
that it will end in such a digit. If the 
amount of any annuity under this Act (other 
than an annuity ending in a digit denoting 
5 cents pursuant to the next preceding sen- 
tence) is not, after any adjustment, a mul- 
tiple of $0.10, it shall be raised to the next 
higher multiple of $0.10.” 

Src. 104. Section 4 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended by redesignat- 
ing subsections “ay”, “(j) pi „(k) 15 and 61) * 
as „h) 48 ea)”, “(j) 55 and “(k) 75 respec- 
tively; by redesignating subsections “(n)”, 
“(0o)”, “(p)”, „(9)“, and “(r) „ and a E S 
“(m)”, “(n)”, “(0)”, and “(p)”, repectively; 
by striking out the phrase “subsection (k)” 
in subsection “(k)” as redesignated, and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “subsection ()“; and 
by striking out “(p)(1)” in subsection “(1)” 
as redesignated and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ (n) (1) ” 

Sec. 105. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(b) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by striking out “employee en- 
titled to receive an annuity under subsection 
(c)” and inserting in lieu thereof “employee, 
which child (without regard to the provisions 
of subsection (1) (1) () ()) is entitled to 
receive an annuity under subsection (c),’’. 

(b)(1) The second sentence of such sec- 
tion 5(b) is amended by striking out no 
child of the deceased employee is entitled” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “no child of the 
deceased employee (without regard to the 
provisions of subsection (I) (1) () ()) is 
entitled”. 

(2) The proviso in said section 5(b) and 
the proviso in section 5(a) are each amended 
by striking out the words “subsection (e) 
of”. 

(c) Section 5(f) (1) of such Act is amended 
(1) by striking out the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “If there be no such widow or 
widower, such lump sum shall be paid 

„) if all or part of the burial expenses 
of such insured individual which are in- 
curred by or through a funeral home or fu- 
neral homes remain unpaid, to such funeral 
home or funeral homes to the extent of such 
unpaid expenses, but only if (A) any person 
who assumed the responsibility for the pay- 
ment of all or any part of such burial ex- 
penses files an application, prior to the ex- 
piration of two years after the date of death 
of such insured individual, requesting that 
such payment be made to such funeral home 
or funeral homes, or (B) at least ninety days 
have elapsed after the date of death of such 
insured individual and prior to the expiration 
of such ninety days no person has assumed 
responsibility for the payment of any such 
burial expenses; 

“(i1) if all of the burial expenses of such 
insured individual which were incurred by 
or through a funeral home or funeral homes 
have been paid (including payments made 
under clause ()), to any person or persons, 
equitably entitled thereto, to the extent and 
in the proportions that he or they shall have 
paid such burial expenses; or 

(1) if any part of the amount payable 
under this subsection remains after pay- 
ments have been made pursuant to clauses 
(i) and (ii) to any person tor persons, 
equitably entitled thereto, to the extent and 
in the proportions that he or they shall have 
paid other expenses in connection with the 
burial of such insured individual, in the 
following order of priority: (A) expenses of 
opening and closing the grave of such in- 
sured individual, (B) expenses of providing 
the burial plot of such insured individual, 
and (C) any remaining expenses in connec- 
tion with the burial of such insured 
individual.”, 
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and (2) by striking out from the third sen- 
tence thereof all after the phrase “this para- 
graph” where it appears the second time in 
such sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “to the widow or widower to 
whom a lump sum would have been payable 
under this paragraph except for the fact 
that a monthly benefit under this section 
Was payable for the month in which the 
employee died and who will not have died 
before receiving payment of such lump sum.” 

(d) (1) Section 6(f)(2) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “1961” the follow- 
ing: “, and before January 1, 1966, plus an 
amount equal to the total of all employee 
taxes payable by him or her after Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, under the provisions of section 
3201 of the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
plus one-half of 1 per centum of the compen- 
sation on which such taxes were payable, 
deeming the compensation attributable to 
creditable military service rendered after 
June 30, 1963, to be taxable compensation, 
and one-half of the taxes payable by an 
employee representative under section 3211 
of the Railroad Retirement Tax Act to be em- 
ployee taxes payable under section 3201 of 
such Act”. The said section 5(f) (2) is fur- 
ther amended by striking out the colon before 
the proviso and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “(for this purpose, payments to 
providers of services under section 21 of this 
Act and the amount of the employee tax 
attributable to so much in tax rate as is de- 
rived from section 3101(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, shall be disre- 
garded) :“. 

(2) The said section 5(f)(2) is further 
amended by striking out the phrase “upon 
attaining retirement age (as defined in sec- 
ction 216(a) of the Social Security Act)” 
wherever it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “upon attaining the age of 
eligibility”. 

(e) Section 5(g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (3) thereof. 

(f) Section 5(i) of such Act is amended by 

in paragraph 3(i) after “Retire- 
ment Acts” the following: “as in effect before 
1947” and by striking out the word “and”; 
by inserting after “employee” in paragraph 
8(ii) “before 1947”, and by changing the 
period to a semicolon and inserting there- 
after the word “and”; by inserting after 
paragraph 3 (1) the following: (iii) any 
lump-sum benefit, paid to the same person, 
with respect to the death of such employee 
under subsection (f) (2)“: and by inserting 
after paragraph (3) thereof the following 
new paragraph: 

“(4) Any annuity for a month prior to 
the month in which application is filed shall 
be reduced, to any extent that may be neces- 
sary, so that it will not render erroneous any 
annuity which, before the filing of such ap- 
plication, the Board has certified for pay- 
ment for such prior month.”; 
and by changing “(4)” to “(5)” in the last 
paragraph thereof. 

(g) Section 50) (i) (ii) of such Act is 
amended by inserting before “; or” the fol- 
lowing: “: Provided, however, That in deter- 
mining an individual's excess earnings for a 
year for the purposes of this section and 
section 3(e) there shall not be included his 
income from employment or self-employ- 
ment during months beginning with the 
month with respect to which he ceases to be 
qualified for an annuity or ceases, without 
regard to the effect of excess earnings, to be 
ae in the computation under section 

e)”. 

(ħ) Section 5(j) of such Act is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof the following: : Provided, however, 
That the annuity of a child qualified under 
Subsection (1)(1)(ii)(C) of this section 


‘shall cease to be payable with the month 


preceding the third month following the 
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month in which he ceases to be unable to 
engage in any regular employment by rea- 
son of a permanent physical or mental con- 
dition unless in the month herein first men- 
tioned he qualifies for an annuity under 
one of the other provisions of this Act”, 

(i) Section 5(k) (1) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking out “section 210(a) (10)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 210(a) (9)”. 

(J) (1) Section 50) () (ii) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “or uncle” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “uncle, brother, or 
sister”. 

(2) The said section 5(1)(1) (ii) is fur- 
ther amended by striking out “and shall be 
less than eighteen years of age, or shall have 
a permanent physical or mental condition 
which is such that he is unable to engage in 
any regular employment: Provided, That 
such disability began before the child at- 
tains age eighteen; and” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: “and— 

“(A) shall be less than eighteen years of 
age; or 

“(B) shall be less than twenty-two years 
of age and a full-time student at an educa- 
tional institution (determined as prescribed 
in this paragraph); or 

“(C) shall, without regard to his age, be 
unable to engage in any regular employment 
by reason of a permanent physical or men- 
tal condition which began before he attained 
age eighteen, and”. 

(3) Section 5(1)(1) of such Act is further 
amended (i) by inserting before the period 
at the end of the second sentence thereof the 
following: , or if such widow or widower 
would be paid benefits, as such, under title 
II of the Social Security Act but for the 
fact that the employee died insured under 
this Act“; (ii) by inserting after subsec- 
tion (f) of section 2” in the fourth sentence 
thereof the following: “and subsection (f) 
of section 3”; (iii) by inserting after such 
fourth sentence the following new sentence: 
“In determining for purposes of this sec- 
tion and subsection (f) of section 3 whether 
an applicant is the grandchild, brother, or 
sister of an employee as claimed, the rules 
set forth in section 216 (h) (1) of the Social 
Security Act, as in effect prior to 1957, shall 
be applied the same as if such persons were 
included in such section 216 (h) (1). (iv) 
by changing the semicolon at the end thereof 
to a period and inserting thereafter the fol- 
lowing: “The provisions of paragraph (8) of 
section 202(d) of the Social Security Act 
(defining the terms ‘full-time student’ and 
‘educational institution’) shall be applied 
by the Board in the administration of this 
section as if the references therein to the 
Secretary were references to the Board. For 
purposes of the last sentence of subsection 
(j) of this section, a child entitled to a 
child’s insurance annuity only on the basis 
of being a full-time student described in 
clause (11) (B) of this paragraph shall cease 
to be qualified therefor in the first month 
during no part of which he is a full-time 
student, or the month in which he attains 
age 22, whichever first occurs. A child whose 
entitlement to a child’s insurance annuity, 
on the basis of the compensation of an in- 
sured individual, terminated with the month 
preceding the month in which such child 
attained age eighteen, or with a subsequent 
month, may again become entitled to such 
an annuity (providing no event to disqualify 
the child has occurred) beginning with the 
first month thereafter in which he is a full- 
time student and has not attained the age 
of twenty-two, if he has filed an applica- 
tion for such reentitlement.”; and (v) by 
striking out the semicolon from the end of 
paragraphs "(2)", “(3)”, (5) “, (P and 
“(9)” and inserting in lieu thereof a period. 

(k) Section 5(1) (9) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the last sentence of the 
first paragraph thereof the following new 
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sentence: “In any case where credit is claimed 
for months of service within two years prior 
to the death of the employee who rendered 
such service, with respect to which the em- 
ployer’s return pursuant to section 8 of this 
Act has not been entered on the records of 
the Board before a benefit under this sec- 
tion could otherwise be certified for pay- 
ment, the Board may, in its discretion (sub- 
ject to subsequent adjustment at the re- 
quest of the survivor) include the compen- 
sation for such months in the computation 
of the benefit without further verification 
and may consider the compensation for such 
months to be the average of the compen- 
sation for months in the last period for 
which the employer has filed a return of the 
compensation of such employee.” 

Sec. 106. Section 8 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended by striking out 
from the first sentence the phrase “under 
oath”; and by striking out from the second 
sentence the phrase “claimed to will have 
been paid” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“claimed to have been paid”. 

Sec. 107. (a) The first sentence of section 
9(a) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
is amended by inserting after “individual”, 
where it appears the third time, the follow- 
ing: “or, on the basis of the same compensa- 
tion, any other individual,”. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
9(a) is amended by striking out the phrase 
“such individual” where it first appears in 
such sentence, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“the individual to whom more than the cor- 
rect amount has been paid”. 

Sec. 108. Section 10 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended (i) by insert- 
ing after the seventh sentence of subsection 
(b)4 the following new sentence: “Subject 
to the provisions of this subsection, the 
Board may furnish information from such 
records and data to any person or organiza- 
tion upon payment by such person or orga- 
nization to the Board of the cost incurred 
by the Board by reason thereof; and the 
amounts so paid to the Board shall be 
credited to the Railroad Retirement Ac- 
count.”; and (ii) by inserting after the end 
of such section 10 the following new para- 
graph: 

“6. In addition to the powers and duties 
expressly provided, the Board shall have and 
exercise with respect to the administration 
of this Act such of the powers, duties, and 
remedies provided in subsections (d), (m), 
and (n) of section 12 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act as are not incon- 
sistent with the express provisions of this 
Act.” 

Sec. 109. (a) Section 19(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by strik- 
ing out the proviso and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “Provided, however, 
That, regardless of the legal competency or 
incompetency of an individaul entitled to a 
benefit (under any Act administered by the 
Board) the Board may, if it finds the in- 
terest of such individual to be served thereby, 
recognize actions by, and conduct transac- 
tions with, and make payments to, such in- 
dividual, or recognize actions by, and con- 
duct transactions with, and make payments 
to, a relative or some other person for such 
individual’s use and benefit.’’ 

(b) The first sentence of section 19(b) of 
such Act is amended by inserting after “in 
the manner and to the extent prescribed by 
the Board,” the following: “but subject to 
the provisions of the preceding subsection,”. 

Sec. 110. Section 20 of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 is amended by striking 
out “(a)” after “Src, 20.“ 

SEC. 111. Section 202 of part II of such 
Act is amended by striking out (g) to (1)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof (g) to (k) “. 

Effective dates 

Sec. 112. (a) The amendments made by 

the several sections of this title shall be ef- 
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fective on the enactment date of this Act 
except as otherwise provided herein. 

(b) The amendments made by sections 
102(a) and 105(h) shall be effective with re- 
spect to determinations of recovery from 
disability made on or after the enactment 
date of this Act. 

(c) The amendments made by sections 
102(b) and 102(c) shall be effective with 
respect to months after the month of enact- 
ment. 

(d) The amendments made by section 
102(d) shall be effective with respect to 
recomputations made, or changes in law en- 
acted, on or after the enactment date of this 
Act. 

(e) The amendments made by sections 
103(b) and 105(k) shall be effective with 
respect to annuities awarded on or after the 
enactment date of this Act. 

(f) The amendments made by section 
103(c) (1) shall be effective with respect to 
annuities accruing in or after the month of 
enactment. 

(g) The amendments made by sections 
103(c) (2), 103(f), and 105(f) shall be effec- 
tive with respect to awards made on or after 
the enactment date of this Act. 

(h) The amendments made by section 
103(e) shall be effective with respect to 
months after the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

(i) The amendments made by sections 
105(a), 105(b)(1), amd 105(j)(2) shall be 
effective with respect to annuities accruing 
for months after 1964, where pursuant to 
the next sentence, no application for the 
annuity is required or, if required, such ap- 
plication is filed within one year after the 
month of enactment of this Act; otherwise, 
the twelve-month limitation on retroac- 
tivity, provided for in section 5(j) of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1987, shall apply. 
In the case of an individual who is not en- 
titled to a child’s insurance annuity under 
section 5(c) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 for the month in which this Act is 
enacted, such amendments shall apply only 
on the basis of an application filed in or 
after the month in which this Act is enacted; 
except that no application shall be required 
of a child age eighteen to twenty-one, inclu- 
sive, with respect to whom the Board has 
information on the date of enactment of this 
Act of his eligibility for an annuity under 
the amendments made by section 105(j) (2) 
of this Act through the application of section 
3(e) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. 

(j) The amendments made by section 105 
(c)(1) shall be effective with respect to 
lump-sum payments awarded on or after the 
enactment date of this Act. 

(k) The amendments made by section 
105 (e) (2) shall be effective with respect to 
deaths occurring in or after the twelfth 
month preceding the month of enactment. 

(1) The amendments made by section 105 
(d)(1) shall be effective with respect to 
deaths occurring on or after the enactment 
date of this Act. 

(m) The amendments made by section 
105(g) shall be effective with respect to 
deductions made in the calendar year 1966 
and. thereafter. 

(n) The amendments made by section 105 
(J) (1) shall be effective with respect to 
annuities under section 5(c) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act for months after the month 
in which this Act is enacted; except that in 
the case of an individual who was not en- 
titled to an annuity under section 5(c) of 
such Act for the month in which this Act 
was enacted, such amendment shall apply 
only on the basis of an application filed 
in or after the month in which this Act is 
enacted. 

(o) The amendment made by section 105 
(j) (3) (i) shall be effective with respect to 
annuities for months after the month of 
enactment of this Act. No lump-sum bene- 
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fit under section 5(f)(2) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 shall be awarded 
after the date of enactment of this Act in 
any case in which an individual survives who 
would be entitled to an annuity under the 
amendment made by this section unless 
such individual executes an election in ac- 
cordance with such section 5(f)(2) before 
attainment of age 60 to have such benefit 
paid in lieu of other benefits. 


TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD UN- 
EMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sec. 201, (a) Section 1(i) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended 
by striking out “section 8” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “section 6 of this Act”. 

(b) Section 1(k) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “$500” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$750”. 

(c) Sections 1(s) and 1(t) of such Act are 
each amended by striking out “, Alaska, 
Hawaii,’’. 

Sec. 202. (a) Section 2(a) of the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Act is amended by 
striking out the first line from the table 
thereof and by substituting “$750” for “700” 
in the second line of such table. 

(b) Section 2(g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all of said section after 
“whom any” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: “accrued annuities under section 
8(f)(1) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 are paid. In the event that no such 
accrued annuities are paid, and if application 
for such accrued benefits is filed prior to the 
expiration of two years after the death of 
the individual to whom such benefits ac- 
crued, such accrued benefits shall be paid, 
upon certification by the Board, to the in- 
dividual or individuals who would be entitled 
thereto under section 3(f) (1) of the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 if such accrued 
benefits were accrued annuities. If there is 
no individual to whom all or any part of such 
accrued benefits can be paid in accordance 
with the foregoing provisions, such benefits 
or part thereof shall escheat to the credit of 
the account.” 

Sec. 203. The first sentence of section 6 of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
is amneudog by striking out the phrase “under 
oath”. 

Sec. 204. (a) Section 8(b) of the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act is 
amended by striking out “33% per centum” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 4 per centum”, 

(b) Section 8(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “section 1800 or 2700 of the 
Internal Revenue Code, and the provisions 
of section 3661 of such code” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act”, 

Sec. 205. Sections 10(a) and 11(a) of the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act are 
each amended by striking out “0.2 per cen- 
tum” and inserting in lieu thereof 0.25 per 
centum”. 

Sec. 206. Section 12 of the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act is amended by 
adding at the end of subsection (d) thereof 
the following new sentence: “Subject to the 
provisions of this section, the Board may 
furnish such information to any person or 
organization upon payment by such person 
or organization to the Board of the còst in- 
curred by the Board by reason thereof; and 
the amounts so paid to the Board shall be 
credited to the railroad unemployment in- 
surance administration fund established pur- 
suant to section 11(a) of this Act.“; and by 
striking out “section 3(a)” from subsection 
(g) and inserting in lieu thereof “section 3”. 
TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 

TIREMENT ACT, THE RAILROAD UNEMPLOYMENT 

INSURANCE ACT, AND THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 

MENT TAX ACT 

Sec. 301. Sections 3(c), 5(f) (2), and 5(1) 
(9) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
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sections 8(a) and 8(b) of the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and sections 
$201, 3202, 3211, and 3221 of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act are amended by— 

(i) striking out before the calendar 
month next following the month in which 
this Act was amended in 1959”, wherever 
such language appears in such sections 3(c), 
5(f) (ay, 5 (1) (9), 8(a) and 8(b), and insert- 
ing in each instance in lieu thereof “before 
June 1, 1959"; 

(il) by striking out the language “after 
the month in which this Act was so amended” 
wherever such language appears in such sec- 
tions 8(a) and 8(b) and inserting in each 
instance in lieu thereof “after May 31, 1959”; 

(ui) by striking out the language “after 
the month in which this provision’ was 
amended in 1959“, wherever such language 
appears in such sections 3202 and 3221, and 
inserting in each instance in lieu thereof 
“after September 30, 1965”; 

(iv) by striking out from such sections 
8(c), 5(f) (2), and 5(1) (9) the language be- 
ginning with “$400” down through the 
phrase “was so amended” where such phrase 
appears the hind time and inserting in lieu 
thereof: 

(a) in such section 3(c) the following: 
“$400 for any month after May 31, 1959, and 
before November 1, 1963, or in excess of $450 
for any month after October 31, 1963, and 
before October 1, 1965, or in excess of (i) $450, 
or (il) an amount equal to one-twelfth of the 
current maximum annual taxable ‘wages’ as 
defined in section 3121 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954; whichever is greater, for 
any month after September 30, 1965”; 

(b) in such section 5(f)(2) the follow- 
ing: “$400 for any month after May 31, 1959, 
and before November 1, 1963, and in excess 
of $450 for any month after October 31, 1963, 
and before October 1, 1965, and in excess of 
(1) $450, or (ii) an amount equal to one- 
twelfth of the current maximum annual 
taxable ‘wages’ as defined in section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, whichever 
is greater, for any month after September 30, 
1965”; and 

(e) in such section 5(1) (9) the following: 
“$400 for any month after May 81, 1959, and 
before November 1, 1963, any excess of $450 
for any month after October 31, 1963, and 
before October 1, 1965, and any excess of (i) 
$450, or (ii) an amount equal to one-twelfth 
of the current maximum annual taxable 
‘wages’ as defined in section 3121 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, whichever is 
greater, for any month after September 30, 
1965”; 

(v). by striking out from such sections 
$201, 3203, 3211, and 3221 the language 
(wherever it appears in such sections) be- 
ginning with “$400” down through the 
phrase was so amended” where such phrase 
appears the second time in such language 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(1) $460, or (ii) an amount equal to one- 
twelfth of the current maximum annual 
taxable ‘wages’ as defined in section 3121 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, which- 
ever is greater, for any month after Septem- 
ber 30. 1965“; and 

(vi) by striking out from the proviso in 
such sections 3201 and 3211, from subsec- 
tion (b) of such section 3221 the phrase 
“after December 31, 1964” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “after September 30, 1965”. 

Src. 302. Section $221(a) of the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sen- 
tence: Where compensation for services 
rendered in a month is paid an employee by 
two or more employers, one of the employers 
who has knowledge of such joint employ- 
ment may, by proper notice to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and by agreement with such 
other employer or employers as to settlement 
of their respective abilities under this sec- 
tion and section 3202, elect for the tax im- 
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posed by section 3201 and this section to 
apply to all of the compensation paid by 
such employer for such month as does not 
exceed the maximum amount of compensa- 
tion in respect to which taxes are imposed by 
such section 3201 and this section; and in 
such a case the liability of such other em- 
ployer or employers under this section and 
section 3202 shall be limited to the differ- 
ence, if any, between the compensation paid 
by the electing employer and the maximum 
amount of compensation to which section 
3201 and this section apply. 


uae SPEAKER. Is a second demand- 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a good bill. It was considered by the 
subcommittee and passed out of the sub- 
committee unanimously and it passed the 
full committee unanimously. I will ask 
the chairman of the subcommittee, Mr. 
TORBERT MACDONALD, Of Massachusetts, 
to give a brief explanation of the bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was drafted by the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and recommended by the 
Board to the committee. At the hearings 
it was supported by the representatives 
of the railroad brotherhoods and wit- 
nesses representing the carriers ex- 
pressed no opposition to the bill. 

The bill makes a very substantial num- 
ber of changes in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act which are discussed in consid- 
erable detail in the report on the bill. 
The most important changes made by 
the bill are two: First, the bill provides 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Act for children over the age of 18 and 
below the age of 22 while they are attend- 
ing school. These benefits will be pay- 
able retroactively to January 1, 1965, or 
to the date the child attains age 18, 
whichever last occurred, and will there- 
by bring the Railroad Retirement Act 
provisions relating to coverage of stu- 
dents into conformity with the similar 
provisions of the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1965. 

The second important change involves 
what is known as the residual lump sum. 
The Railroad Retirement Act contains a 
feature providing that every person who 
pays taxes into the fund is guaranteed 
that he or his survivors would receive in 
benefits for virtue of those payments into 
the fund not less than the total amount 
which that individual has paid in taxes 
into the fund, plus an additional amount 
designed to represent interest on the sums 
deposited into the railroad retirement 
fund. For example, if an employee has 
paid $4,000 into the fund and dies after 
receiving $3,000 in benefits, not less than 
$1,000 plus this increased allowance will 
be payable either in benefits or as a lump 
sum to his survivors or his estate as ap- 
plicable. 

The provisions of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act specifying the amounts to be 
paid for the residual lump-sum benefit 
are tailored precisely to the provisions 
of the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
and each time the base wages subject to 
tax under that act have been increased 
it has been necessary to amend the pro- 
vision for the residual lump sum in orde: 
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to reflect in that section the increased 
taxes payable by employees. 

Last year, because of problems asso- 
ciated with the interrelationship be- 
tween medicare and the railroad retire- 
ment system, it became necessary to in- 
crease the base wages subject to tax 
under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, 
but no change was made at that time in 
the provision for the residual lump sum. 
This bill makes the appropriate changes 
in section 5(f) (1) of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act to reflect the new $550 a month 
base wages subject to tax, and the rate 
of taxes applicable to those wages. 

In addition to making these two 
changes, plus a number of technical and 
clerical changes in the law, the bill con- 
tains provisions rectifying some injus- 
tices that have arisen. They are as 
follows: 

Section 102(b)(1) provides for a 
spouse’s annuity on the basis of having 
a child in her care regardless of the em- 
ployee’s having a current connection 
with the railroad industry. 

Section 103 (c) (1) provides for apply- 
ing the 10-percent increase in the social 
security minimum before rather than 
after reduction for social security bene- 
fits. 

Section 103(c)(2) provides that the 
social security minimum should be ap- 
plicable on the annuity accrual date— 
rather than at the beginning of the fol- 
lowing month—where the annuity be- 
gins in the middle of the month. 

Section 103(e) provides that where an 
annuitant has disappeared he would be 
assumed to be dead, and a widow’s— 
instead of a spouse’s—annuity would be 
payable subject to an adjustment if he is 
found to be alive. 

Section 105(c)(2) would permit the 
payment of the deferred insurance lump 
sum under section 5(f) (1) of the act to 
a widow or widower whether or not 
either is entitled to an annuity on the 
basis of the employee’s death at the time 
the lump sum becomes payable. 

Section 105(g) would eliminate—for 
purposes of the work deduction require- 
ment in survivor annuity cases—all 
earnings in months after the month in 
which the annuitant’s qualification for 
the survivor annuity ceases. 

Section 105(j) (1) would not disqualify 
a child for a survivor annuity if the child 
is adopted by a brother or sister. 

Section 105(j) (3), clause (i), provides 
that a widow or widower not entitled to 
an annuity, as such, under the Railroad 
Retirement Act because of not living 
with the employee at the time of his 
death, and not entitled to a benefit, as 
such, under the Social Security Act be- 
cause the employee died insured under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, would be 
deemed to have been living with the em- 
ployee at the time of his death and be 
paid annuities under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. 

Section 108 (ii) would permit the cred- 
iting to the railroad retirement account 
of the payments made to the Board for 
administrative services rendered to per- 
sons or organizations—such as insur- 
ance companies or organizations of rail- 
road labor or railroad management. 

We held hearings on this bill and the 
subcommittee and the full committee 
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ordered it reported to the House unani- 
ae and I urge the House to pass the 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Burke] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
associate myself with my esteemed col- 
league from Massachusetts, the Honor- 
able TORBERT H. MACDONALD, in support 
of this legislation granting a 7-percent 
increase to those on railroad retirement. 
I strongly support the bill that provides 
benefits for surviving children in the 
age group from 18 to 21, inclusive, who 
are full-time students. These improve- 
ments in the Railroad Retirement. Act 
are similar to those granted in the social 
security bill passed last year. I filed two 
bills this year dealing with this problem 
and I am pleased to see that the com- 
mittee incorporated the provisions of my 
bills into these two bills. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
LMr. Macponatp] and the other mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce are to be commended 
for their excellent work. 

The rising cost of living, inflation, has 
hit retirees harder than any other seg- 
ment of our economy. They are feeling 
the brunt of spiraling costs. Time is of 
the essence and this legislation should 
be rushed along for the President’s 
signature. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I think 
the main provision of this bill relates to 
the survivors’ children receiving pay- 
ments up to the age of 22 provided they 
stay in school. That is the big change. 
There are two other important changes 
which should be noted, I think. An em- 
ployee who dies and who has not worked 
long enough to get anything under this 
act will have his payments refunded. 

There is a slight change in the spouse’s 
annuity, and I think my colleagues 
ought to know that all the amendments 
in this bill will cost $7.8 million a year 
and will not affect the security of the 
fund. In my opinion, this bill ought to 
pass, and I recommend it to my col- 
leagues. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman. from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14355 
has my enthusiastic support. 

The measure makes a number of tech- 
nical amendments which have very little 
consequential effect on costs or benefits. 
. However, they are absolutely vital to the 
proper functioning of the system. 

The bill does contain two important 
substantive amendments. One relates to 
the residual benefit payable under sec- 
tion 5(f) (2) of the statute. This amend- 
ment guarantees that the employee will 
recapture all of the premiums he has 
paid into the railroad retirement fund, 
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plus an allowance in lieu of interest, 
after he retires and before he dies, or 
that the difference will be paid to his 
estate after his death. 

The other substantive amendment is 
one which I proposed in H.R. 10537 which 
I introduced on October 18, 1965. This 
amendment does nothing more or less 
than grant to children of a deceased 
railroad worker the same treatment that 
Congress accorded children of a deceased 
social security worker in the social secu- 
rity bill passed in 1965. Under that bill, 
the widow will continue to receive bene- 
tits tor cnudren until they reach their 
22d birthday, so long as they are enrolled 
full time in school. Under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as formerly under the 
Social Security Act, the cutoff age for 
such benefits is 18. The amendment in 
H.R. 14355 will advance the cutoff age 
to 22 thereby and accord equal treat- 
ment to children of railroad workers 
and social security workers. 

Mr. Speaker, this correction should 
have been made promptly after the so- 
cial security amendment was adopted. 
The delay has caused some inconvenience 
and some personal anxiety and hardship 
to distraught widows of deceased rail- 
road workers who have children over the 
age of 18 in school. It would be a pleas- 
ure for me to be able to advise those who 
have written to me that this act of sim- 
ple justice has finally been consummated. 

I earnestly hope that a special effort 
will be made by the chairman of the 
House committee to persuade the chair- 
man of the Senate committee to act ex- 
peditiously. Only a short time remains 
in this session of Congress, and time is 
of the essence. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 14355, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CHILD PROTECTION ACT OF 1966 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill (S. 
3298) to amend the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act to ban hazard- 
ous toys and articles intended for chil- 
dren, and other articles so hazardous as 
to be dangerous in the household regard- 
less of labeling, and to apply to unpack- 
aged articles intended for household use, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3298 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Child Protection Act of 1966.” 

APPLICATION OF FEDERAL HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES 

LABELING ACT TO ARTICLES BEARING OR CON- 


SEC. 2. (a) Section 2(f) (2) of the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261 (f) (2)). which excludes “economic poi- 
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sons” subject to the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act and certain 
other articles from the term “hazardous sub- 
stance”, is amended by 1 before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “, 
but such term shall apply to any article 
which is not itself an economic poison within 
the meaning of the Federal Insecticide, Pun- 
gicide, and Rodenticide Act but which is a 
hazardous substance within the meaning of 
subparagraph 1 of this paragraph by reason 
of bearing or containing such an economic 
poison”, 

(b) So much of section 2(n) of such Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1261(n)), defining the term 
“label”, as precedes the semicolon is amended 
to read as follows: 

(n) the term ‘label’ means a display of 
written, printed, or graphic matter upon the 
immediate container of any substance or, in 
the case of an article which is unpackaged 
or is not in an immediate con- 
tainer intended or suitable for delivery to the 
ultimate consumer, a display of such matter 
directly upon the article involved or upon a 
tag or other suitable material affixed thereto”. 

(c) (1) Paragraph (p) of section 2 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 (p)), defining the terms 
“misbranded package” and misbranded 
package of a hazardous substance“, is 
amended by changing so much of such para- 
graph as precedes subparagraph (1) thereof 
to read as follows: 

(p) “The term ‘misbranded hazardous 
substance’ means a hazardous substance 
(including a toy, or other article intended 
for use by children, which is a hazardous 
substance, or which bears or contains a 
hazardous substance in such manner as to 
be susceptible of access by a child to whom 
such toy or other article is entrusted) in- 
tended, or packaged in a form suitable, for 
use in the household or by children, which 
substance except as otherwise provided by or 
pursuant to section 3, fails to bear a 
label—”. 

(2) Such paragraph (p) is further 
amended by striking out, in subparagraph 
(1), all of clause (J) through the word “and” 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “(J) 
the statement (i) ‘Keep out of the reach of 
children’ or its practical equivalent, or, (11) 
if the article is intended for use by children 
and is not a banned hazardous substance, 
adequate directions for the protection of 
children from the hazard, and“. 

(d) Section 3(b) of such Act (15 U.S.C, 
1262 (b)), authorizing the Secretary to es- 
tablish reasonable variations or additional 
label requirements necessary for the protec- 
tion of the public health and safety, is 
amended by changing so much of such sub- 
section as follows the semicolon to read as 
follows: “and any such hazardous substance 
intended, or packaged in a form suitable, for 
use in the household or by children, which 
fails to bear a label in accordance with such 
regulations shall be deemed to be a mis- 
branded hazardous substance.” 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 3 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1262(d)), authorizing the 
Secretary to except containers of hazard- 
ous substances with respect to which ade- 
quate requirements satisfying the purposes 
of such Act have been established by or pur- 
suant to another Act, is amended by insert- 
ing “hazardous substance or“ before con- 
tainer of a hazardous substance”. 

(f) Section 4 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 1263), 
setting forth prohibited acts, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Paragraphs (a), (c), and (g) of such 
section are each amended by striking out 
“misbranded package of a hazardous sub- 
stance” and inserting in lieu thereof “mis- 
branded hazardous substance”; 

(2) Paragraphs (b) and (f) of such sec- 
tion are each amended by striking out “be- 
ing in a misbranded package” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “being a misbranded hazard- 
ous substance”. 
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(g) Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1264) is amended by striking 
out “in misbranded packages” in clause (2) 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “a mis- 
branded hazardous substance”. 

(h) Section 6(a) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1265(a)) is amended by striking out “Any 
hazardous substance that is in a misbranded 
package” and inserting in lieu thereof “Any 
misbranded hazardous substance”. 

(J) Section 14(a) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1273(a)) is amended by striking out “in mis- 
branded es” in the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “a mis- 
branded hazardous substance”, 


EXCLUSION, FROM INTERSTATE COMMERCE, OF 
TOYS AND OTHER CHILDREN'S ARTICLES CON- 
TAINING HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES, 
OTHER SUBSTANCES SO DANGEROUS THAT 
CAUTIONARY LABELING IS NOT ADEQUATE 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(q) (1) The term ‘banned hazardous sub- 
stance’ means (A) any toy, or other article 
intended for use by children, which is a 
hazardous substance, or which bears or con- 
tains a hazardous substance in such manner 
as to be susceptible of access by a child to 
whom such toy or other article is entrusted; 
or (B) any hazardous substance intended, or 
packaged in a form suitable, for use in the 
household, which the Secretary by regulation 
classifies as a ‘banned hazardous substance’ 
on the basis of a finding that, notwithstand- 
ing such cautionary labeling as is or may be 
required under this Act for that substance, 
the degree or nature of the hazard involved in 
the presence or use of such substance in 
households is such that the objective of the 
protection of the public health and safety 
can be adequately served only by keeping 
such substance, when so intended or pack- 
aged, out of the channels of interstate com- 
merce: Provided, That the Secretary, by 
regulation, (i) shall exempt from clause (A) 
of this paragraph articles, such as chemical 
sets, which by reason of their functional 
purpose require the inclusion of the hazard- 
ous substance involved, and which bear label- 
ing giving adequate directions and warnings 
for safe use and are intended for use by 
children who have attained sufficient matur- 
ity, and may reasonably be expected, to read 
and heed such directions and warnings, and 
(ii) shall exempt from clause (A), and pro- 
vide for the labeling of, common fireworks 
(including toy paper caps, cone fountains, 
cylinder fountains, whistles without report, 
and sparklers) to the extent that he deter- 
mines that such articles can be adequately 
labeled to protect the purchasers and users 
thereof. 

“(2) Proceedings for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of regulations pursuant to 
clause (B) of subparagraph (1) of this 

ph shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of sections 701 (e), (f), and (g) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: 
Provided, That if the Secretary finds that 
the distribution for household use of the 
hazardous substance involved presents an 
imminent hazard to the public health, he 
may by order published in the Federal Regis- 
ter give notice of such finding, and there- 
upon such substance when intended or of- 
fered for household use, or when so pack- 
aged as to be suitable for such use, shall 
be deemed to be a ‘banned hazardous sub- 
stance’ pending the completion of proceed- 
ings relating to the issuance of such regu- 
lations.” 

(b) Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (g) of 
section 4 of such Act, as amended by section 
2 of this Act, are each further amended by 
inserting “or banned hazardous substance” 
after “misbranded hazardous substance”. 

(c) Clause (2) of section 5(b) of such 
Act, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
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is further amended by striking out “within 
the meaning of that term” in such clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or a banned 
hazardous substance within the meaning 
of those terms”. 

(d) Section 6(a) of such Act, as amended 
by section 2 of this Act, is further amended 
by inserting “or banned hazardous sub- 
stance” after “Any misbranded hazardous 
substance”. 

(e) Section 14(a) of such Act, as amended 
by section 2 of this Act, is further amended 
by inserting “or banned hazardous sub- 
stance” after misbranded hazardous sub- 
stance“ in the second sentence thereof. 

EFFECT UPON STATE LAW 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 17 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261, note) is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after the section designation 
and adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(b) It is hereby expressly declared that 
it Is the intent of the Congress to supersede 
any and all laws of the States and political 
subdivisions thereof insofar as they may 
now or hereafter provide for the precaution- 
ary labeling of any substance or article in- 
tended or suitable for household use (ex- 
cept for those substances defined in sections 
2(f) (2) and (3) of this Act) which differs 
from the requirements or exemptions of this 
Act or the regulations or interpretations 
promulgated pursuant thereto. Any law, 
regulation, or ordinance purporting to es- 
tablish such a labeling requirement shall be 
null and void.” 

(b) The title of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 

“EFFECT UPON FEDERAL AND STATE LAW”. 

CHANGE IN SHORT TITLE OF ACT 

Sec. 5. Section 1 of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act is amended by 
striking out “Labeling”. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, after hearings before the 
subcommittee this bill was reported 
unanimously to the full committee, and 
the full committee reported it unani- 
mously to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is a good 
bill. It carries our protection for our 
children a step further than we have 
done so in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, at this time I yield such 
time as he may consume to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Jarman], who will ex- 
plain the provisions of the bill in more 
detail. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
was recommended by the administration, 
passed the Senate unanimously and was 
ordered reported by both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee unan- 
imously. 

The purpose of the bill is to ban the 
sale of toys and other articles intended 
for use by children which contain haz- 
ardous substances; to authorize the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to ban the sale of other sub- 
stances which are so hazardous in nature 
that they cannot be made suitable for use 
in or around the household by cautionary 
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labeling; to extend the coverage of the 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to 
unpackaged as well as to packaged sub- 
stance intended for household use; and 
to make it clear that household products 
treated with pesticides are not exempt 
from that act. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
estimate that the bill will not involve 
additional expenditures but can be ad- 
7 — tered within existing appropria- 

ons. 

Some children's toys have been sold in 
the United States which are so danger- 
ous that they reflect a serious degree of 
irresponsibility on the part of those 
responsible. Toy ducklings which have 
been treated with a pesticide so as to 
make them dangerous to children have 
been sold. Necklaces have been sold in 
interstate commerce made from highly 
poisonous beans and they have been 
found in toys and novelties. The bill 
would provide a ban on some of these 
articles in interstate commerce. 

In addition, there are some products 
sold which are so inherently hazardous 
that they cannot be made safe for house- 
hold use by cautionary labeling, since 
they can only be handled by experts. 
The bill would authorize such sub- 
stances to be banned from interstate 
commerce. 

Protection for legitimate manufactur- 
ers are contained in existing law. Before 
regulations can be issued under this bill 
declaring a substance to be a banned 
hazardous substance, the Secretary must 
follow the procedures set out in section 
701(e) of the Federal Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. That provision requires 
publication of a proposed regulation to 
be published in the Federal Register and, 
if within 30 days, objections are submit- 
ted to the Secretary to any portion of the 
proposed regulation, he must schedule a 
hearing, at which all interested parties 
may present evidence. 

After the hearing, the Secretary may 
reissue the original regulation or a re- 
vised regulation, but the regulation must 
be based on the record made at the hear- 
ings. Any person adversely affected by 
such a regulation may then within 60 
days obtain judicial review of the valid- 
ity of that regulation in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia. 

There is an exception made in cases 
where the procedural delay involved in 
the hearing process would result in in- 
jury to the public. The Secretary may 
suspend the article involved from the 
market, pending the completion of the 
hearing. 

During the consideration of the bill, 
two amendments were recommended; 
one dealing with fireworks and one deal- 
ing with the subject of preemption of 
State laws. Both amendments are in- 
corporated in the bill presently before 
the House, and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has indicated it has no ob- 
jection to the amendment. As passed by 
the other body, the bill provided for the 
establishment of a Commission on Haz- 
ardous Household Articles. 

It is our belief that a study of the type 
contemplated by this Commission can be 
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carried out under existing authorizations 
and we, therefore, deleted the provisions 
eee the Commission from the 

Our subcommittee held 6 days of hear- 
ings on this and related bills and all 
testimony received was favorable to this 
bill. We recommend that the House pass 
the bill. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JARMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill has some worthwhile features which 
I support. I am sorry it is being called 
up in this fashion, with only 20 minutes 
of debate on a side, and no amendments. 
The Senate passed a stronger bill, which 
included the provision for a National 
Commission on Hazardous Household 
Products. I am sorry that was dropped 
out of this bill. Neither bill attacks the 
problem which initially prompted this 
legislation. Iam referring to the problem 
of flavored aspirins for children—the 
biggest single cause of death and injury 
among children under 5 from accidental 
ingestions. 

After I included in H.R. 1235, my om- 
nibus bill to rewrite the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, a provision to outlaw— 
to ban completely—the sale of flavored 
candied aspirin for children, the Ad- 
ministration came forward with a sub- 
stitute proposal to limit the number of 
such highly dangerous pills in a single 
container. The committee has knocked 
that out of the bill. What we have left 
therefore are some other provisions of 
H.R. 1235 to cover foods, drugs, and cos- 
metics under the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act. 

There are some additional provisions 
dealing with toys and with products too 
hazardous to permit to be sold. I can- 
not quarrel with what is left in the bill. 
But in view of the 125 or 150 children 
under 5 who die each year from acci- 
dental ingestion of flavored aspirin they 
think is candy and in view of the thou- 
sands upon thousands of other young- 
sters under 5 who are poisoned by candy 
aspirin, many of them requiring hospital- 
ization and all of them giving their par- 
ents the most frightening and harrowing 
experience of their lives, I think that in 
facing up to the problem, we should have 
done something about it. This bill does 
nothing about it. 

I do not mind too much when the ad- 
ministration takes an idea of mine and 
redrafts it and weakens it and then sends 
it up here as its own. But I do think 
they should put up more of a fight for 
it than was done in this case. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Health, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr, NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little that I can add to what has already 
been said. 

However, I might point out that the 
committee did have these hearings rela- 
tive to this bill, and certain requirements 
that were contained in the original bill 
have been dropped, for the reason that 
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a little more time needs to be had during 
which the industry itself could establish 
some rules of merchandising that might 
be in the best interests of the questions 
a we seek to correct by virtue of this 


However, Mr. Speaker, I might say that 
the chairman of the full committee, the 
gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Staccers], and the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. JARMAN], have adequately ex- 
plained the bill. 

We find no objection to the bill on 
our side and are in complete support of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill S. 
3298, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, 
as amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr.STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rule and pass the bill 
(H.R. 17285) to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 17285 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 


TITLE L—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937 TO PROVIDE SUPPLEMENTAL 
ANNUITIES 
SECTION 1, Section 3 of the Railroad Re- 

tirement Act of 1937 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 
“Supplemental annuities 


“(j) (1) An individual who is entitled to 
the payment of an annuity under section 2 of 
this Act (other than subsection (e) or (h) 
thereof) and had a current connection with 
the railroad industry at the time such annu- 
ity began to accrue, shall be entitled to have 
a supplemental annuity accrue to him for 
each month beginning with the month in 
which he has (i) attained the age of sixty- 
five and (ii) completed twenty-five or more 
years of service. The amount of the supple- 
mental annuity shall be $45 plus an addi- 
tional amount of $5 for each year of service 
that the individual has in excess of twenty- 
five years, but in no case shall the supple- 
mental annuity exceed $70: Provided, how- 
ever, That in cases where an individual’s 
annuity under section 2 of this Act begins to 
accrue on other than the first day of the 
month, the amount of any supplemental an- 
nuity to which he is entitled for that month 
shall be reduced by one-thirtieth for each 
day with respect to which he is not entitled 
to an annuity under section 2. The supple- 
mental annuity provided by this subsection 
shall, with respect to any month, be subject 
to the same provisions of subsection (d) of 
section 2 of this Act as the individual's an- 
nuity under such section 2. Except as pro- 
vided in subsection (a)(2) of this section, 
the supplemental annuity provided by this 
subsection shall not be taken into considera- 
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tion in determining or computing any other 
annuity or benefit under this Act. 

“(2) The supplemental annuity provided 
by this subsection for an individual shall, 
with respect to any month, be reduced by 
the amount of the supplemental pension, at- 
tributable to the employer's contribution, 
that such individual is entitled to receive 
for that month under any other supplemen- 
tal pension plan: Provided, however, That 
the maximum of such reduction shall be 
equal to the amount of the supplemental an- 
nuity less any amount by which the supple- 
mental pension is reduced by reason of the 
supplemental annuity. 

“(3) The supplemental annuity provided 
by this subsection shall terminate with such 
annuity accruing for the sixtieth month 
following enactment of this subsection. 

“(4) The provisions of section 12 of this 
Act shall not operate to exclude the supple- 
mental annuities herein provided for from 
income taxable pursuant to the Federal in- 
come tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954.“ 

Sec. 2. Section 15 of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act of 1937 is amended by inserting 
after subsection (a) the following: 


“Railroad retirement supplemental account 


“(b) There is hereby created an account in 
the Treasury of the United States to be 
known as the Railroad Retirement Supple- 
mental Account. There is hereby appropri- 
ated to the Railroad Retirement Supple- 
mental Account, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for each fiscal year there- 
after, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to provide for the 
payment of supplemental annuities in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section 3(j) 
of this Act, and for expenses necessary for 
the Board in the administration of such sec- 
tion 3({j) as may be specifically authorized 
annually in appropriation Acts, for credit- 
ing to such Supplemental Account, an 
amount equal to amounts covered into the 
Treasury (minus refunds) during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, and during each 
fiscal year thereafter, under sections 3211(b) 
and 3221(c) of the Rallroad Retirement Tax 
Act. 

“At. the end of forty-eight months fol- 
lowing the enactment of the Act establish- 
ing the Railroad Retirement Supplemental 
Account the Railroad Retirement Board, hay- 
ing surveyed the progress of such Account, 
shall make a determination of whether the 
balance in such Account together with the 
anticipated income to the Account for the 
next succeeding twelve months will be suf- 
ficient to provide for the payment of the 
supplemental annuities provided for in sec- 
tion 3(j)(1) of this Act. In the event that 
such determination is that such balance 
and such anticipated income will not be 
sufficient to provide for the payment of all 
such supplemental annuities in the amounts 
specified, the Railroad Retirement Board is 
hereby authorized and directed to readjust 
the amounts of all such supplemental an- 
nuities, proportionately, so that such bal- 
ance and anticipated income will be sufficient 
to provide for payment of all the supple- 
mental annuities as so readjusted for the 
next succeeding twelve months.” 

(b) Section 15 of such Act is further 
amended by redesignating subsections (b), 
(c), and (d) as subsections (c), (d), and 
(e), respectively; by striking out the word 
“Account” where it first appears in subsec- 
tion (c) as redesignated and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Railroad Retirement Account 
and the Railroad Retirement Supplemental 
Account (hereinafter jointly referred to as 
‘Accounts’ or ‘Railroad Retirement Ac- 
counts’)"”; by striking out Account“ each 
time it appears elsewhere in such redesig- 
mated subsections and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Accounts”. 
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Sec. 3. (a) The amendment made by sec- 
tion 1 of this title shall be effective with re- 
to individuals whose anhuities under 
section 2 of the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1987 are first awarded on or after July 1, 
1966, provided that no supplemental annuity 
shall accrue for months before the calendar 
month following the month in which this 
Act is enacted: Provided, however, That if 
before July 1, 1966, an annuity was awarded 
to an individual under section 2(a) 4 or 5 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, and 
such individual had recovered from disabil- 
ity and returned to the service of an em- 
ployer before July 1, 1966, following which 
he was awarded an annuity after June 30, 
1966, the annuity last awarded him shall be 
deemed to be an annuity first awarded 
within the meaning of this subsection but 
only if he would have a current connection 
with the railroad industry at the time the 
annuity last awarded to accrue, dis- 
regarding his earlier entitlement to an an- 
nuity. 

(b) The Railroad Retirement Board is 
authorized to request the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer from the Railroad Re- 
tirement Account to the credit of the Rail- 
road Retirement Supplemental Account such 
moneys as the Board estimates would be 
necessary for the payment of the Supple- 
mental annuities, provided for in section 
3(j) of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, 
for the six months next following enactment 
of this Act, and for administrative expenses 
necessary in the administration of such sec- 
tion 3(j) (which expenses are hereby author- 
ized) until such time as an appropriation 
for such expenses is made pursuant to sec- 
tion 15(b) of such Act, and the Secretary 
shall make such transfer. The Railroad Re- 
tirement Board shall request the Secretary 
of the Treasury at any time before the ex- 
piration of one year following the enact- 
ment of this Act, to retransfer from the Rail- 
road Retirement Supplemental Account to 
the credit of the Railroad Retirement Ac- 
count the amount transferred to the Railroad 
Retirement Supplemental Account pursuant 
to the next preceding sentence, plus interest 
at a rate equal to the average rate of inter- 
est borne by all special obligations held by 
the Railroad Retirement Account on the last 
day of the fiscal year ending on June 30, 
1966, rounded to the nearest multiple of one- 
eighth of 1 per centum, and the Secretary 
shall make such retransfer. 

TITLE II—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD RE- 
TIREMENT ACT OF 1937 TO PROVIDE AN IN- 
CREASE IN CERTAIN ANNUITIES UNDER THE 
ACT 
Sec. 201. (a) (1) Section 2(e) of the Rail- 

road Retirement Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
: And provided further, That the spouse’s 
annuity provided for herein and in subsec- 
tion (h) of this section shall be computed 
without regard to the reduction in the indi- 
vidual’s annuity under the first two provisos 
in section 3(a)(1) of this Act and without 
regard to the effect of section 3(a)(2) on 
the annuity of the individual from whom 
such spouse's annuity derives.”. 

(2) Section 2 of such Act is further 
amended by adding a new subsection at the 
end thereof as follows: 

“(i) The spouse's annuity provided under 
subsections (e) and (h) of this section shall 
(before any reduction on account of age) 
be reduced in accordance with the first two 
provisos in section 3 (a) (1) of this Act except 
that the spouse’s annuity shall not be less 
than it would be had this Act not been 
amended in 1966.” 

(b) Section 3(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 3. (a) (1) The annuity shall be com- 
puted by multiplying an individual’s ‘years 
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of service’ by the following percentages of 
his ‘monthly compensation’: 3.58 per centum 
of the first $50; 2.69 per centum of the next 
$100; 1.79 per centum of the next $300; and 
1.67 per centum of the remainder up to an 
amount equal to one-twelfth of the current 
maximum annual taxable ‘wages’ as defined 
in section 3121 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954: Provided, however, That in cases 
where an individual is entitled to a benefit 
under title II of the Social Security Act, the 
amount so computed shall be reduced by 
6.55 per centum of the amount of such social 
security benefit (disregarding any increases 
in such benefit based on, recomputations 
other than for the correction of errors after 
such reduction is first applied and any in- 
creases derived from changes in the primary 
insurance amount through legislation en- 
acted after the Social Security Amendments 
of 1965): Provided further, That in determin- 
ing social security benefit amounts for the 
purpose of this subsection, if such individ- 
ual’s average monthly wage is in excess of 
$400, only an average monthly wage of $400 
shall be used: And provided further, That 
the amount of an annuity as computed un- 
der this subsection shall not be less than it 
would be had this Act not been amended 
in 1966. 

“(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, and of sub- 
section (e) of this section, the annuity of an 
individual for a month with respect to which 
a supplemental annuity under subsection (j) 
of this section accrues to him shall be com- 
puted or recomputed under the provisions of 
this subsection, or of subsection (e) of this 
section, as in effect before their amendment 
in 1966: Provided, however, That if the appli- 
cation of the preceding provision of this 
paragraph would result in the amount of the 
annuity, plus the amount of a supplemental 
annuity (after adjustment under subsection 
(j) (2) of this section) payable to an indi- 
vidual for a month being lower than the 
amount which would be payable as an an- 
nuity except for such preceding provision, 
the annuity shall be in an amount which 
together with the amount of the supplemen- 
tal annuity would be no less than the 
amount that would be payable as an annuity 
but for such preceding provision.” 

(c) Section 3(e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that precedes the first 
proviso and inserting in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: “In the case of an individual having 
a current connection with the railroad indus- 
try, the minimum annuity payable shall, be- 
fore any reduction pursuant to section 2(a)3, 
be whichever of the following is the least: 
(1) $5.35 multiplied by the number of his 
years of service; or (2) $89.35; or (3) 118 per 
centum of his monthly compensation except 
that the minimum annuity so determined 
shall be reduced in accordance with the first 
two provisos in subsection (a)(1) of this 
section, but shall not be less than it would 
be had this Act not been amended in 1966:”. 

(d) Section 5(h) of such Act is amended 
by striking out all that appears therein and 
substituting in lieu thereof the following: 

“MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM ANNUITY To- 
TaLs.—Whenever according to the provisions 
of this section as to annuities payable for a 
month with respect to the death of an em- 
ployee, the total annuities is more than 
$38.84 and exceeds either (a) $207.15, or (b) 
an amount equal to two and two-thirds times 
such employee’s basic amount, whichever of 
such amounts is the lesser, such total of an- 
nuities shall, after any deductions under sub- 
section (i), be reduced to such lesser amount 
or to $38.84, whichever is greater. Whenever 
such total of annuities is less than $18.14, 
such total shall, prior to any deductions un- 
der subsection (i), be increased to $18.14: 
Provided, however, That the share of any in- 
dividual in an amount so determined shall be 
reduced in accordance with the first two pro- 
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visions in section 3 (a) (1) of this Act except 
that the share of such individual shall not be 
less than it would be had this Act not been 
amended in 1966.” 

(e) Section 5(1)(10) of such Act is 
amended— 


(1) by striking out all that appears in 
subdivision (1) and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: for an employee who will have 
been pa y insured, or completely insured 
solely by virtue of paragraph 7(i) or (7) (il), 
or both: the sum of (A) 52.4 per centum of 
his average monthly remuneration, up to and 
including $75; plus (B) 12.8 per centum of 
such average monthly remuneration exceed- 
ing $75 and up to and including $450; plus 
(C) 12 per centum of such average monthly 
remuneration exceeding $450 and up to and 
including an amount equal to one-twelfth of 
the current maximum annual taxable ‘wages’ 
as defined in section 3121 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, plus (D) 1 per centum 
of the sum of (A) plus (B) plus (C) multi- 
plied by the number of years after 1936 in 
each of which the compensation, wages, or 
both, paid to him will have been equal to 
$200 or more; if the basic amount thus com- 
puted is less than $18.14, it shall be increased 
to 818.14: and 

(2) by striking out in subdivision (i) 
thereof “49” wherever it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 52.4, by striking 
out in such subdivision 12“ and inserting 
in lieu thereof “12.8”, by striking out in such 
subdivision “$40.33” and inserting $43.15”, 
by striking out in such subdivision $30.25” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “$32.37”, and by 
striking out in such subdivision “$16.18” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$17.26”. 

(f) Section 5 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(m) An annuity payable under this sec- 
tion to an individual, without regard to sub- 
section (h) of this section or the proviso 
in the first paragraph of section 3(e) of 
this Act, shall be reduced in accordance with 
the first two provisos in section 3(a)(1) of 
this Act except that the amount of the an- 
nuity shall not be less than it would be had 
this Act not been amended in 1966.” 

(g) All pensions under section 6 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937, all joint 
and survivor annuities and survivor an- 
nuities deriving from joint and survivor ‘an- 
nuities under that Act awarded before the 
month following the month of enactment 
of this Act, all widows’ and widowers’ insur- 
ance annuities which began to accrue before 
the second month following the month of 
enactment of this Act, and which, in ac- 
cordance with the proviso in section 5(a) or 
section 5(b) of the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, are payable in the amount of a 
spouse’s annuity to which the widow or 
widower was entitled (except those of such 
insurance annuities which are based on a 
spouse’s annuity which was payable in the 
maximum amount as determined in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Social Secu- 
rity Act as amended by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1965), and all annuities un- 
der the Railroad Retirement Act of 1935 
are increased by 7 per centum, but such a 
widow's or widower’s annuity in an amount 
formerly received as a spouse’s annuity shall 
not be increased to an amount above $74.80: 
Provided, however, That in cases where an 
individual is entitled to a benefit under title 
II of the Social Security Act, the additional 
amount payable because of this subsection 
shall be reduced by 6.55 per centum of the 
amount of such social security benefit (dis- 
regarding any increases in such benefit 
based on recomputations other than for 
the correction or errors after such reduc- 
tion is first applied and any increases 
derived from changes in the primary in- 
surance amount through legislation en- 
acted after the Social Security Amendments 
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of 1965): Provided further, That in deter- 

ig social security benefit amounts for 
the purpose of this subsection, if such in- 
dividual’s average monthly wage is in excess 
of $400, only the average monthly wage of 
$400 shall be used. 

Sec. 202. (a) The amendments made by 
section 201 of this title shall be effective 
with respect to annuities accruing for 
months after the month in which this Act 
is enacted, and with respect to pensions due 
in calendar months after the month next 
following the month in which this Act is 
enacted. The amendments made by sub- 
section (e) of section 201 of this title shall 
be effective as to lump-sum benefits under 
section 5(f)(1) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 with respect to deaths occurring 
on or after the date of enactment of this Act. 

(b) All recertifications required by reason 
of the amendments made by this title shall 
be made by the Railroad, Retirement Board 
without application therefor. 


TITLE I0I—AMENDMENTS TO THE RAILROAD 
RETIREMENT TAX ACT 


Changes in Tar Rates 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 3201 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to rate of 
tax on employees under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act) is amended by striking out 
“6%, percent” from subdivision “(3)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “7 percent”; by strik- 
ing out “7 percent” from subdivision “(4)” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “71⁄4 percent”; 
and by striking out “744 percent” from sub- 
division “(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
7% percent“. 

(b) Section 3211 of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employee representatives 
under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act) is 
amended by striking out 13% percent” from 
subdivision “(3)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “14 percent“; by striking out “14 
percent” from subdivision “(4)” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1444 percent”; and by 
striking out 14½ percent” from subdivision 
“(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘15 per- 
cent”. 

(c) Section 3221 (a) of such Code (relating 
to rate of tax on employers under the Rail- 
road Retirement Tax Act) is amended by 
striking out “634, percent” from subdivision 
“(3)” and inserting in lieu thereof “7 per- 
cent“; by striking out “7 percent” from sub- 
division “(4)” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“714 percent”; and by striking out 7½ per- 
cent” from subdivision “(5)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof 7½ percent”. 


Supplemental Tares 


(d) Section 3211 of such Code is further 
amended by “(a)” -after “Src. 
3211” and by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on the income of each em- 
ployee representative a tax equal to 2 cents 
for each man-hour for which compensation 
is paid to him for services rendered as an 
employee representative.” 

(e) Section 3221 of such Code is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(c) In addition to other taxes, there is 
hereby imposed on every employer an excise 
tax, with respect to having individuals in his 
employ, equal to 2 cents for each man-hour, 
for which compensation is paid. With re- 
spect to daily, weekly, or monthly rates of 
compensation such tax shall apply to the 
number of hours comprehended in the rate 
together with the number of overtime hours 
for which compensation in addition to the 
daily, weekly, or monthly rate is paid. With 
respect to compensation paid on a mileage or 
piecework basis such tax shall apply to the 
number of hours constituting the hourly 
equivalent of the compensation paid. 
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“Each employer of employees whose sup- 
plemental annuities are reduced pursuant to 
section 3(j)(2) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 shall be allowed as a credit 
against the tax imposed by this subsection 
an amount equivalent in each month to the 
aggregate amount of reductions in supple- 
mental annuities accruing in such month to 
employees of such employer. If the credit so 
allowed to such an employer for any month 
exceeds the tax liability of such employer ac- 
cruing under this subsection in such month, 
the excess may be carried forward for credit 
against such taxes accruing in subsequent 
months but the total credit allowed by this 
paragraph to an employer shall not exceed 
the total of the taxes on such employer im- 
posed by this subsection. At the end of each 
calendar quarter the Railroad Retirement 
Board shall certify to the Secretary of the 
Treasury with respect to each such employer 
the amount of credit accruing to such em- 
ployer under this paragraph during such 
quarter and shall notify such employer as 
to the amount so certified.” 

(f) The amendments made by subsections 
(d) and (e) of this section shall be effective 
with respect to man-hours, for sixty months 
beginning with the first month following en- 
actment of this Act, for which compensation 
is paid. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER, Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill was reported out of the subcommit- 
tee unanimously and was reported unani- 
mously from the full Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill. After 
years of negotiations between the rail- 
roads and the brotherhood, they have 
come to an agreement and have come to 
the Congress and asked that that agree- 
ment be formalized into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I will call on the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. Mac- 
DONALD], chairman of the subcommittee, 
to give a brief explanation of the con- 
tents of the bill. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill presently under consideration is a 
bill agreed upon by railway labor and 
railway management, which is endorsed 
by the Railroad Retirement Board and 
the executive branch of the Government 
and was approved by our committee 
unanimously. 

The bill establishes a new system of 
supplementary pensions for railroad em- 
ployees whose annuities are initially 
awarded on or after July 1, 1966, if the 
employee has 25 or more years of rail- 
road service and at the time of retire- 
ment has a current connection with the 
railroad industry when the employee at- 
tains the age of 65. 

The bill also provides that all persons 
presently on the rolls of the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and all persons who 
retire hereafter and are not eligible for 
the supplemental pension, will receive a 
7-percent increase in his railroad retire- 
ment, benefits, reduced, however, by the 
total of benefit increases which the in- 
dividual affected receives as a result of 
the enactment of amendments to the 
Social Security Act of 1965. 
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The problem of supplemental pensions 
is a very difficult one and I know that 
each member of the House is receiving 
many letters just as I have received from 
individuals who will not be covered by 
the supplemental pension program, pro- 
testing the fact that the program is not 
expanded to cover them. 

It is certainly unfortunate that the 
program is, as it must be, limited to em- 
ployees retiring on or after July 1, 1966; 
however, this matter was explored by our 
subcommittee and the reason is simple. 
There is only a certain amount of money 
available for establishment of a supple- 
mental pension program, and the amount 
available, which is in the neighborhood 
of $30 to $35 million annually, is not ade- 
quate to cover all persons currently on 
the railroad retirement rolls. 

Several years ago many of the stand- 
erd railway labor organizations served 
notice under section 6 of the Railway 
Labor Act on the railroads proposing to 
change collective bargaining agreements 
to provide for the establishment of sup- 
plemental pension programs on these 
railroads. It was agreed by representa- 
tives of the railroads and of employee 
organizations that these matters should 
be negotiated on a national level with all 
of the brotherhoods and all of the rail- 
roads participating jointly. Negotia- 
tions on this proposed program continued 
for several years, and finally an agree- 
ment was worked out and signed August 
24, this year. As part of the agreement, 
the railroads agreed that the supplemen- 
tal pension program would be financed 
entirely by payments made by them. 
The amount that was finally agreed to 
was 2 cents per man-hour of employ- 
ment. This payment by each of the 
railroads in the United States will bring 
in an estimated $35 million a year. 

The next question facing the negotia- 
tors was how this $35 million was to be 
distributed, and they determined that 
the group of persons who should be eligi- 
ble to receive supplemental annuities 
should be limited to those which I have 
already referred to. 

There are two reasons why it is neces- 
sary for this provision to be enacted by 
the Congress. 

First. It is much more efficient to 
have the Railroad Retirement Board ad- 
minister this program than to have each 
railroad set up its own system, or ‘set 
up a national system for administration 
of the program. 

Second. In order to insure that the 
2 cents per man-hour is actually paid in 
each case, the Federal taxing power is 
the most efficient machinery to accom- 
plish this purpose, This means, then, 
that greater benefits are available to be 
paid to employees since the cost of ad- 
ministration of the new program will be 
much less. Therefore, the agreement 
entered into between the brotherhoods 
and the representatives of the carriers 
provides that both sides will support leg- 
islation to establish this supplemental 
program. In other words, the determi- 
nation of eligibility for the supplemental 
pension was arrived at through collective 
bargaining, and the Congress is ratifying 
and establishing by law machinery for 
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carrying out that collective bargaining 
agreement. 

Also, of great interest to many is that 
part of this agreement was that the rail- 
roads and the brotherhoods would 
jointly recommend to the Congress legis- 
lation which is included in this bill pro- 
viding a 7-percent increase in railroad 
retirement benefits for all persons cov- 
ered by the Railroad Retirement Act to 
the extent that they are not covered by 
the supplemental pension program, and 
also to the extent that they did not re- 
ceive increases by reason of the Social 
Security Amendments of 1965. This in- 
crease in benefits is made possible by an 
increase in taxes to be paid by current 
employees, and taxes to be paid by the 
carriers concerned, equal to an addi- 
tional one-fourth of 1 percent of their 
taxable compensation. This increase in 
taxes will be sufficient to finance the in- 
creased costs of the 7-percent benefits 
increase. Unfortunately, the railroad 
retirement fund will still be operating at 
a deficit after the enactment of this bill, 
but it is the opinion of the committee 
that this deficit is manageable at present. 

I urge the approval of the bill. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MACDONALD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HARSHA. As the gentleman 
knows, I introduced identical legisla- 
tion, and was a cosponsor of this bill, 
H.R. 17285, and I rise in support of the 
legislation, and certainly urge my col- 
leagues to adopt it. It is a very worth- 
while and justified measure, and I hope, 
because of the rising increase in the cost 
of living, that the other body will act 
quickly to enact this measure into law. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
17285. As a cosponsor of this legislation 
Iam happy to support it but I have mixed 
emotions about the bill. It does not do 
near enough to help our retired railroad 
workers combat the ever increasing cost 
of living. Earlier this year, I introduced 
legislation which would grant an across- 
the-board increase of 10 percent to all 
retired railroad employees. It was little 
enough when one realizes that they have 
not received an increase since 1959. In 
view of the tremendous rise in the cost 
of living it becomes imperative that this 
Congress act immediately to grant this 
minimum relief to those workers who are 
compelled to exist on the meager allot- 
ments they receive. Daily, the cost of 
the very necessities of life continues to 
rise, and time is of the essence to help 
these Americans eke out an existence at 
today’s present level of living costs. 

I regret also, Mr. Speaker, that no 
provision was made to change the law in 
regard to the widow of a retired railroad 
worker. As it now stands she receives 
no assistance until she reaches 60 years 
of age, regardless of her health. What 
happens to her if her husband dies and 
she is only 53 or 55 years of age? What 
if she is unable to work? This is a great 
inequity in the act and I had hoped that 
it would be corrected to allow the widow 
receipt of at least a percentage of the de- 
ceased retirees pension. I have intro- 
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duced legislation to this effect; to wit: 
H.R. 18080 but, unfortunately, it appears 
that this relief will not be granted at 
this time. In spite of these shortcom- 
ings in the legislation, I think it is a step 
in the right direction and I am happy to 
support it. 

The establishment of supplemental 
pension payments will, to a certain de- 
gree, furnish career railroad employees 
with a retirement future that would 
favorably compare with those already 
in effect for several years in the steel, 
coal, auto, and trucking industries. The 
proposed authorization of a 7-percent in- 
crease in annuities to those not eligible 
for supplemental pension payments is 
also very satisfying, although I sincerely 
believe that they are entitled to far more. 

I am happy to have had a part in 
bringing this worthwhile legislation be- 
fore the House of Representatives and 
strongly recommend to my colleagues 
that they support it, and further urge 
that this bill will have swift progress 
through the Congress so that it will be- 
come law before adjournment of this 
session, 

There is another feature which I feel 
should be pointed out, Mr. Speaker, and 
that is that this statutory supplemental 
plan that we are setting up here will 
affect those who are now under private 
supplemental pension plans. That is to 
say that such a supplemental annuity 
would be subject to a reduction to the 
extent of the amount attributable to the 
employer’s contribution to such a pension 
plan, This is one of the reasons I say I 
have mixed emotions about this bill but 
it is the best we could obtain under the 
circumstances and was agreed to by all 
the representatives of the various 
brotherhoods. This feature would not 
result in a net loss to the employee of his 
private pension annuity but might affect 
the amount to which he is eligible under 
this new statutory supplemental annuity. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee 
Mr. MACDONALD] for bringing this legis- 
lation before the House of Representa- 
tives and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. MACDONALD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his contribution. 

I would also like to correct an omission 
in the printing of our committee’s hear- 
ing. The gentleman presented a state- 
ment to our subcommittee but unfortu- 
nately it was not printed in the record. 
We appreciated having the benefit of 
your views on the bill before our com- 
mittee. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

The bill, H.R. 17285, merely imple- 
ments an agreement which has already 
been negotiated between the unions and 
management. The Railroad Retirement 
Board, however, will administer this 
plan. The railroads themselves, the 
management, will pay the entire cost of 
the new program. 

This agreement applies for 5 years, 
and then if it continues it must be rene- 
gotiated between management and labor. 

The employees who receive the supple- 
mental are those retiring on or after 
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July 1, 1966, who are 65 years old and 
have 25 years of service and also have 
a current connection with the industry. 

The amount of the annuity is $45 a 
month plus $5 for each year over 25 years 
with a maximum of $70 per month. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some other in- 
creases here of a minor nature, but none 
of these will affect the fund. It is self- 
paying. It has been negotiated between 
labor and management. 

There are no objections that I know of 
by anyone to the legislation, but in order 
to be effective, it did have to receive leg- 
islative approval and have to be signed 
by the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend this legis- 
lation to all of my colleagues. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I have mixed 
emotions about H.R. 17285. Perhaps it 
is better to say that I have some reserva- 
tions about it. 

However, since the parliamentary sit- 
uation will not permit any amend- 
ments to be offered and we will be re- 
quired to vote the bill up or down as a 
single package, I will vote for the bill but 
only because I am convinced that the 
total good outweighs the defects and be- 
cause this is the only opportunity the 
railroad workers will have to obtain some 
increase in their annuities to compensate 
for the loss in purchasing power which 
inflation has caused in recent times. 

Generally speaking, the 7-percent in- 
crease in annuities will go to those not 
eligible for the new statutory supple- 
mental annuity. However, the increase 
will be reduced by whatever amount of 
increase an annuitant received either in 
his railroad retirement benefits or his 
social security benefits on account of the 
amendments Congress made to the Social 
Security Act in 1965. 

Railroaders who received no such in- 
crease will, if otherwise eligible, receive 
the full amount of the 7-percent increase. 
Those who receive less than a 7-percent 
increase feel that they have been dis- 
criminated against. 

The supplemental annuity, ranging 
from $45 a month up to $70 a month, will 
be available to workers 65 or older who 
retired on or after July 1, 1966, with a 
current railroad connection and at least 
25 years’ creditable service. 

However, workers on some railroads 
are already enrolled in private supple- 
mental retirement plans. Under this bill, 
the amount of the statutory supple- 
mental pension will be reduced by the 
amount of the private supplemental 
pension that is based on employer con- 
tributions. Workers who find themselves 
in this category and who have been par- 
ticipating in the private supplemental 
program over a period of many years, 
feel that they have been discriminated 
against by this legislation. 

There are other omissions and defects 
in the bill which will not be dramatized 
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until the law has been in operation for 
some time. Nevertheless, to repeat what 
I first said, since the parliamentary situ- 
ation will not permit floor amendments, 
I will be constrained to vote for the leg- 
islation with the hope that defects can 
be cured later. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
in support of H.R. 17285, the railroad and 
supplemental pensions bill now before 
the House which will increase a spouse’s 
annuities and provide supplemental an- 
nuities to our railroad employees. 

With our constantly increasing living 
costs, it is extremely difficult for those 
on railroad retirement, as well as others 
on fixed incomes to make ends meet. 

I believe the increased benefits under 
railroad retirement are justified, and will 
give some measure of relief to those who 
will benefit under the bill. 

I sincerely urge passage of this bill. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
favor of H.R. 17285 amending the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 and the 
Railroad Retirement Tax Act, to provide 
for supplemental annuities and to in- 
crease benefit amounts. 

This bill establishes a supplemental 
pension system for employees covered by 
the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 who 
are awarded annuities on or after July 
1, 1966, with 25 or more years’ service 
and who have a current connection with 
the railroad industry upon retirement. 
The supplemental pension is $45 min- 
imum to $70 maximum monthly, is not 
payable until the employee reaches the 
age of 65, and is payable only for months 
after the month of enactment of the bill, 

For all persons not covered by the sup- 
plemental pension, the legislation pro- 
vides a general increase of 7 percent in 
benefits under the Railroad Retirement 
Acts, reduced by the total of benefit in- 
creases under either the Social Security 
Act or the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, received by the individual con- 
cerned, as a result of amendments to the 
Social Security Act made in 1965. 

Mr. Speaker, the representatives of 
both railway labor and railroad manage- 
ment have agreed on the need for these 
two provisions of the bill. Supplemental 
pensions are provided for most employees 
in other major industries. About one- 
third of the annuitants on the rolls of 
the Railroad Retirement Board did not 
receive an annuity increase last year. 
The other two-thirds of the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board annuitants did benefit 
from the 7-percent increase in the social 
security annuity benefits approved by 
Congress in 1965, because they are en- 
titled to social security and railroad 
benefits. This legislation will correct an 
inequity for those annuitants who had 
the longest careers in the railroad in- 
dustry and who are in need of a 7-percent 
annuity increase to help keep pace with 
the increase in the cost of living. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD). The question is, Shall the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill, HR. 
17285, with amendments? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
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“rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL EDUCATION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. I move that the 
House suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 3348) to authorize a 3-year pro- 
gram of grants for construction of vet- 
erinary medical education facilities, and 
for other purposes, with amendments. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 3348 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Veterinary Medical 
Education Act of 1966”. 


GRANTS FOR VETERINARY MEDICINE TEACHING 
FACILITIES 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 720 of the Public 
Heath Service Act (42 U.S.C. 293) is amended 
by inserting “veterinarians,” after “podia- 
trists,“ each place where it appears. 

(b) (1) Subsections (b), (e), and (d) of 
section 721 of such Act are amended by in- 
serting veterinary medicine,” after podia- 
try,“ 

(2) Subsection (d) of such section 721 is 
further amended by inserting “veterinarians,” 
after “podiatrists,”. 

(č) Paragraph (4) of section 724 of such 
Act is amended by inserting “ ‘school of vet- 
erinary medicine’,” after ‘school of podia- 
try’,” and by inserting “a degree of doctor of 
veterinary medicine or an equivalent de- 
gree,” before “and a graduate degree”. 

(d) (1) The first sentence of subsection (a) 
of section 725 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “sixteen” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “seventeen”. 

(2) The second sentence of such subsection 
a) is amended by (A) striking out “eight” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “nine” and (B) 
inserting “veterinary medicine,” after “podi- 
atry,”. 

(3) The third sentence of such subsection 
(a) is amended by inserting “veterinary 
medicine,” after podiatry,.“. 

LOANS FOR STUDENTS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 740 
of the Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 
294) is amended by striking out “or op- 
tometry” and inserting in lieu thereof “op- 
tometry, or veterinary medicine”, 

(b) Paragraph (4) of subsection (b) of 
such section 740 is amended by striking out 
“or doctor of optometry or an equivalent de- 
gree” and inserting in lieu thereof doctor 
of optometry or an equivalent degree, or 
doctor of veterinary medicine or an equiva- 
lent degree“. 

(c) Subsection (b) of section 741 of the 
Public Health Service Act (42 U.S.C. 294a) 
is amended by striking out “or doctor of 
optometry or an equivalent degree” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “doctor of optometry 
or an equivalent degree, or doctor of veteri- 
nary medicine or an equivalent degree”. 
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(d) Subsection (c) of such section 741 is 
amended by striking out “or optometry” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “optometry, or vet- 
erinary medicine”. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill also came out of the subcommittee 
unanimously, and was reported to the 
full committee and was passed unani- 
mously by the full committee. It is 
brought to the House and recommended 
to the House for passage. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill and 
one that is greatly needed in the country 
and I will call on the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Jarman], to give an explana- 
tion of this bill. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
presently before the House provides aid 
in the construction of teaching facilities 
at colleges of veterinary medicine, and 
authorizes the establishment of student 
loan programs at these schools under the 
Health Professions Education Assistance 
Act program. 

Our subcommittee held hearings 
earlier this year, and both the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee unani- 
mously ordered the amended bill re- 
ported to the House. 

No opposition was expressed to the bill 
in the hearings, and although the execu- 
tive branch initially opposed the bill, 
they have changed their position and 
state that they have no objection to the 
bill in its amended form. 

The bill is designed to meet a very 
definite need for more veterinarians. It 
was estimated before the committee that 
we will have a shortage of almost 13,000 
veterinarians by 1975 unless additional 
teaching facilities are provided. Exist- 
ing schools are already jammed, up to 
and in many instances beyond their ca- 
pacity. We were told in the hearings 
that approximately 4 students are turned 
away for every 1 student admitted by 
the 18 colleges of veterinary medicine 
we currently have in the United States. 

To earn his doctor of veterinary medi- 
cine degree, a student must complete a 
minimum of 2 years of college training— 
and many complete the full 4 years—and 
then an additional 4 years of professional 
training in a college of veterinary medi- 
cine is required. The average graduate 
veterinarian has studied more than 7 
years to earn his degree. 

Over two-thirds of all veterinarians in 
the United States engage in private prac- 
tice. I know I need not tell the Members 
who represent agricultural districts about 
the great need for veterinarians in pri- 
vate practice. 

Approximately one-third of the re- 
maining veterinarians in the United 
States are either engaged in teaching, re- 
search, or disease control, and preventive 
medicine. The Department of Agricul- 
ture employs a substantial number of 
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veterinarians in programs throughout 
that Department. It is estimated that 
by 1980, about 3,280 will be required to 
fill new jobs and to replace those who will 
leave the service. In addition, it is esti- 
mated that by 1975, the Agricultural Re- 
search Service of that Department will 
require 370 veterinarians. 

In the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, veterinarians serve in 
the Public Health Service and the need 
for veterinarians in the work of the Food 
and Drug Administration is rapidly in- 
creasing. A substantial number of veter- 
inarians are employed in the Department 
of Defense and many serve in interna- 
tional organizations. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, veterinarians 
are greatly needed in the United States; 
the supply is short today and in view of 
the growing needs, the supply will be 
even shorter in future years. 

Substantial numbers of veterinarians 
are needed today, for example, to care 
for research animals, and it is likely that 
the needs in this area will increase. 

This bill will make a start toward fill- 
ing those needs, by authorizing construc- 
tion of teaching facilities, and aid for 
students at these schools. The commit- 
tee recommends that the House pass the 
bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may desire to the 
ranking minority member of the Sub- 
committee on Health and Safety, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL- 
SEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been patiently waiting for one of the 
most important bills on the legislative 
schedule this afternoon. 

I think those of us who live in rural 
areas are well aware of the fact that 
many factors have drained away the 
supply of veterinarians who serve rural 
communities. 

The National Defense Education Act 
has been made available to students in 
the area of education and sciences. 

Our student loans have been made 
available for many professions including 
doctors, dentists, and podiatrists. 

So the young man who is searching 
for an education, maybe of moderate 
means, begins to look a bit at which is 
the most desirable and which of these 
professions he can afford to go into. 

The lack of funds in the area of veter- 
inary medicine has been a contributing 
factor to the short supply that we now 
have. 

Under the terms of this bill veteri- 
narians will become eligible just as doc- 
tors and dentists and just as podiatrists 
and others who are in the health pro- 
fessions might. 

No money is added as a result of this 
amendment or this legislation. 

The veterinary student will have an 
equal chance along with the other pro- 
fessions which I think is fully justified 
and in the public interest. Our com- 
mittee is unanimous in approving the 
bill, and I hope the bill is passed unani- 
mously. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. NELSEN: I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to congratulate the distinguished 
gentleman from Minnesota who is one 
of the original. sponsors of this bill. The 
gentleman has certainly been very ac- 
tive in supporting it, and has devoted 
much time in the interest of passing this 
legislation, and certainly he has talked 
to the chairman many times, so that this 
bill could come before the House for our 
consideration. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
very much, 

Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS. Mr. 
Speaker, the needs of veterinary medi- 
cine are by no means new. The profes- 
sion is long suffering and if patience 
builds character, veterinary medicine is 
truly a virtuous science. 

A red flag signaling danger has been 
waving over this honorable profession 
for the last decade. In the 1950's, it be- 
came apparent that as a nation, we were 
beginning to experience shortages in the 
actual numbers of available veterinarians 
due to increasing demands. 

In fact, a recent study entitled “Age 
Distribution of Veterinarians with Pro- 
jections to 1985” reached the sobering 
conclusion that veterinary medicine will 
not be able to meet its responsibilities in 
new fields. 

More astounding than that is the 
study’s projection of a decline after 1980 
in the absolute number of veterinarians. 
This is due to attrition by death and re- 
tirement. Let me emphasize that we will 
not be able to train veterinarians as fast 
as we are losing them. 

Existing Federal programs are already 
attempting to alleviate similar shortages 
that exist in medical doctors, nurses, 
pediatricians, optometrists, and the like. 

Veterinary medicine is left out. It has 
been overlooked even though it plays an 
integral role in the whole arena of hu- 
man medicine and public health. 

You will notice I use the word “over- 
looked” to describe the reason for the 
omission. This is the only possible ex- 
planation, since on examination, it be- 
comes evident that the public health 
would not be nearly so well served with- 
out veterinary medicine. 

If not attended to, this problem un- 
doubtedly will become the bottleneck that 
prevents future growth in the whole field 
of medicine since its constituent sci- 
ences are closely interrelated and veter- 
inary medicine plays an integral part in 
these sciences as the backbone of com- 
parative medicine. 

Those who are willing to examine the 
matter quickly lose the opinion that 
veterinarians are simply dog and cat 
doctors. 

The relationship of veterinary med- 
icine to the public’s health and welfare is 
very real and at the same time very in- 
timate. The veterinarian not only as- 
sures that all kinds of meats are fit for 
human consumption, he also leads the 
fight in the field of zoonoses—the nu- 
merous infectious diseases of animals 
which are transmissible to man. There 
are over 100 known. diseases, according 
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to the World Health Organization, which 
people can and do acquire from animals. 

In addition, the veterinarian has a 
key role as a member of the medical 
teams which quell epidemics. 

These vital functions of veterinary 
medicine are in serious danger of being 
critically curtailed. It is conservatively 
estimated that in the next 15 years we 
will not have half the men in this pro- 
fession that we need. 

The frightening fact to realize is that 
these projections do not make allowance 
for any new fields of endeavor that vet- 
erinary medicine might undertake as 
the mysteries of science unfold in the 
vast areas of research now going on in 
this country. Already the veterinarian 
has far outgrown his standard title as 
“animal doctor,” accepting freely the 
mantle of responsibility cast on him by 
comparative medicine, biological re- 
search, food nutrition, and space-age 
medicine. 

We are already hurting for lack of vet- 
erinarians. When the average stu- 
dent graduates from veterinary school, 
he will be offered four positions. Of 
course, he can fill only one of them and 
many go unfilled. 

The lack of sheer numbers in the pro- 
fession is alarming to the casual observ- 
er, but more disturbing perhaps to those 
looking beneath the surface of the prob- 
lem is the lack of quality in veterinary 
research—not as a result of professional 
competence, but simply because of scar- 
city and inadequacy of facilities. 

I have heard of numerous heartbreak- 
ing situations where the tedious efforts 
of researchers were lost when experi- 
mental animals died or contracted dis- 
eases foreign to the particular experi- 
ment. Better facilities which allow con- 
trolled sanitation and which eliminate 
overcrowding could stop this waste. 

After I became aware of the insuffi- 
ciencies that exist in this area, and which 
promise to become worse, I introduced a 
bill which I hoped would help solve the 
problem. This was in the early days of 
the 86th Congress. Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, who was then a Senator, intro- 
duced shortly thereafter an identical bill 
in the other body. Senator HILL followed 
suit and numerous identical measures 
were introduced in the House. 

In every succeeding Congress, I have 
introduced a similar bill which varied 
only in technical detail from the origi- 
nal. The proposal this House is con- 
sidering today calls for a program of 
grants for improving the plant facilities 
of veterinary schools. In addition, it will 
establish a loan program for students 
studying veterinary medicine. 

We are confronted with a problem 
that is clearly of national scope, for there 
are only 18 schools of veterinary’ medi- 
cine in the country and 2 are in my home 
State of Alabama. Collectively, these 
schools must bear the burden of training 
all of those students from the 33 States 
— having schools of veterinary medi- 

e. 

These few schools cannot and should 
not be expected to foot the bill for a 
problem of such obvious significance, to 
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the whole United States. Existing Fed- 
eral programs do not offer a solution to 
the pending crisis, and it is my con- 
sidered opinion that a remedial course of 
action should be undertaken imme- 
diately. 

The first purpose of the Veterinary 
Medical Education Facilities Construc- 
tion Act is to authorize aid in the form of 
grants for existing and new schools of 
veterinary medicine. The administration 
of the provisions of this bill would be 
under the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The bill will provide 
for the construction of veterinary medi- 
cal education facilities including new 
buildings and equipment. 

Second, this bill provides for expansion, 
remodeling, and alteration of existing 
buildings as well as containing provisions 
for the establishment and operation of 
a student loan fund. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a tremen- 
dous amount of interest in this bill, 
There is no question but that a shortage 
of veterinarians exists and that shortage 
will grow. It looks like the veterinarians 
have been on the bottom of the totem 
pole in the field of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, I believe that Congress should act 
without delay to increase aid to veteri- 
nary medicine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 3348, as 
amended? 

The question was taken, and two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof, the 
rules were suspended, and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize a program for the 
construction of facilities for the teach- 
ing of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Without 


ANIMAL DRUG AMENDMENTS OF 
1966 


Mr.. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill (H.R. 16474) to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act to consolidate 
certain provisions assuring the safety 
and effectiveness of new animal drugs, 
and for other purposes, as amended. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 16474 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited.as the ee nee 
ments of 1966”. ; ; 
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NEW ANIMAL DRUGS 


Sec. 101. (a) Section 501(a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a semicolon and the follow- 
ing: “or (5) if it is a new animal drug which 
is unsafe within the meaning of section 512; 
or (6) if it is an animal feed bearing or con- 
taining a new animal drug, and such animal 
feed is unsafe within the meaning of section 
512”. 

(b) Chapter V of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 


“NEW ANIMAL DRUGS 


“Sec. 512. (a) (1) A new animal drug shall, 
with respect to any particular use or intended 
use of such drug, be deemed unsafe for the 
purposes of section 501(a)(5) and section 
402(a)(2)(D) unless— 

„(A) there is in effect an approval of an 
application filed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section with respect to such use or 
intended use of such drug, 

„B) such drug, its labeling, and such use 
conform to such approved application, and 

“(C) in the case of a new animal drug 
subject to subsection (n) of this section and 
not exempted therefrom by regulations, it is 
from a batch with respect to which a certifi- 
cate or release issued pursuant to subsection 
(n) is in effect with respect to such drug. 


A new animal drug shall also be deemed 
unsafe for such purposes in the event of re- 
moval from the establishment of a manu- 
facturer, packer, or distributor of such drug 
for use in the manufacture of animal feed 
in any State unless at the time of such re- 
moval such manufacturer, packer, or distrib- 
utor has an unrevoked written statement 
from the consignee of such drug, or notice 
from the Secretary, to the effect that, with 
respect to the use of such drug in animal 
feed, such consignee— 

“(i) is the holder of an approved appli- 
cation under subsection (m) of this section; 
or 


„(u) will, if the consignee is not a user 
of the drug, ship such drug only to a holder 
of an approved application under subsection 
(m) of this section. 

“(2) An animal feed bearing or containing 
a new animal drug shall, with respect to any 
particular use or intended use of such animal 
feed, be deemed unsafe for the purposes of 
section 501(a) (6) unless— 

“(A) there is in effect an approval of an 
application filed pursuant to subsection (b) 
of this section with respect to such drug, 
as used in such animal feed, 

“(B) there is in effect an approval of an 
application pursuant to subsection (m) (1) 
of this section with respect to such animal 
feed, and 

“(C) such animal feed, its labeling, and 
such use conform to the conditions and in- 
dications of use published pursuant to sub- 
section (i) of this section and to the appli- 
cation with respect thereto approved under 
subsection (m) of this section. 

3) A new animal drug or an animal feed 
bearing or containing a new animal drug shall 
not be deemed unsafe for the purposes of 
section 501(a) (5) or (6) if such article is 
tor investigational.use and conforms to the 
terms of an exemption in effect with respect 
thereto under section 512(j). 

„b) Any person may file with the Secre- 
tary an application with respect to any in- 
tended use or uses of a new animal drug. 
Such person shall submit to the Secretary as 
a part of the application (1) full reports of 
investigations which have been made to show 
whether or not such drug is safe and effective 
for use; (2) a full list of the articles used as 
components of such drug; (3) a full state- 
ment of the composition of such drug; (4) 
a full description of the methods used in, and 
the facilities and controls used for, the man- 
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ufacture, processing, and packing of such 
drug; (5) such samples of such drug and of 
the articles used as components thereof, of 
any animal feed for use in or on which such 
drug is intended, and of the edible portions 
or products (before or after slaughter) of 
animals to which such drug (directly or in 
or on animal feed) is intended to be admin- 
istered, as the Secretary may require; (6) 
specimens of the labeling proposed to be 
used for such drug, or in case such drug is 
intended for use in animal feed, proposed 
labeling appropriate for such use, and speci- 
mens of the labeling for the drug to be 
manufactured, packed, or distributed by the 
applicant; (7) a description of practicable 
methods for determining the quantity, if any, 
of such drug in or on food, and any substance 
formed in or on food, because of its use; and 
(8) the proposed tolerance or withdrawal pe- 
riod or other use restrictions for such drug 
if any tolerance or withdrawal period or other 
use restrictions are required in order to as- 
canta, that the proposed use of such drug will 
be 

„e) Within one hundred and eighty days 
after the filing of an application pursuant 
to subsection (b), or such additional period 
as may be agreed upon by the Secretary and 
the applicant, the Secretary shall either (1) 
issue an order approving: the application if 
he then finds that none of the grounds for 
denying approval specified in subsection (d) 
applies, or (2) give the applicant notice of 
an opportunity for a hearing before the 
Secretary under subsection (d) on the ques- 
tion whether such application is approvable. 
If the applicant elects to accept the oppor- 
tunity for a hearing by written request 
within thirty days after such notice, such 
hearing shall commence not more than 
ninety days after the expiration of such 
thirty days unless the Secretary and the 
applicant otherwise agree. Any such hear- 
ing shall thereafter be conducted on an 
expedited basis and the Secretary’s order 
thereon shall be issued within ninety days 
after the date fixed by the Secretary for 
filing final briefs. 

“(d)(1) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant in accordance with 
subsection (c) and giving him an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing, in accordance with said 
subsection, that 

“(A) the investigations, reports of which 
are required to be submitted to the Secre- 
tary pursuant to subsection (b), do not in- 
clude adequate tests by all methods reason- 
ably applicable to show whether or not such 
drug is safe for use under the conditions 
prescribed, recommended, or suggested in 
the proposed labeling thereof; 

B) the results of such tests show that 
such drug is unsafe for use under such con- 
ditions or do not show that such drug is 
safe for use under such conditions; 

“(C) the methods used in, and the facili- 
ties and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such drug are 
inadequate to preserve its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity; 

“(D) upon the basis of the Information 
submitted to him as part of the application, 
or upon the basis of any other information 
before him with respect to such drug, he has 
insufficient information to determine whether 
such drug is safe for use under such con- 
ditions; 

“(E) evaluated on the basis of the infor- 
mation submitted to him as part of the ap- 
plication and any other information before 
him with respect to such drug; there is a lack 
of substantial evidence that the drug will 
have the effect it purports or is represented 
to have under the conditions of use pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in the 
proposed labeling thereof; 

“(F) upon the ‘basis of the information 
submitted to him as part of the applica- 
tion or any other information before him 
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with respect to such drug, the tolerance limi- 
tation proposed, if any, exceeds that rea- 
sonably required to accomplish the physical 
or other technical effect for which the drug 
is intended; 

“(G) based on a fair evaluation of all 
material facts, such labeling is false or mis- 
leading in any particular; or 

“(H) such drug induces cancer when in- 
gested by man or animal or, after tests which 
are appropriate for the evaluation of the 
safety of such drug, induces cancer in man 
or animal, except that the foregoing provi- 
sions of this subparagraph shall not apply 
with respect to such drug if the Secretary 
finds that, under the conditions of use speci- 
fied in proposed labeling and reasonably cer- 
tain to be followed in practice (i) such drug 
will not adversely affect the animals for 
which it is intended, and (ii) no residue of 
such drug will be found (by methods of ex- 
amination prescribed or approved by the Sec- 
retary by regulations, which regulations shall 
not be subject to subsections (c), (d), and 
(h)), in any edible portion of such 
after slaughter or in any food yielded by or 
derived from the living animals; 
he shall issue an order refusing to approve 
the application. If, after such notice and 
opportunity for hearing, the Secretary finds 
that subparagraphs (A) through (H) do not 
apply, he shall issue an order approving the 
application. 

“(2) In determining whether such drug 
is safe for use under the conditions pre- 
scribed, recommended, or suggested in the 
proposed labeling thereof, the Secretary shall 
consider, among other relevant factors (A) 
the probable consumption of such drug and 
of any substance formed in or on food be- 
cause of the use of such drug, (B) the cumu- 
lative effect on man or animal of such drug, 
taking into account any chemically or phar- 
macologically related substance, (C) safety 
factors which in the opinion of experts, qual- 
ified by scientific training and experience 
to evaluate the safety of such drugs, are 
appropriate for the use of animal experimen- 
tation data, and (D) whether the conditions 
of use prescribed, recommended, or sug- 
gested in the proposed labeling or reasonably 
certain to be followed in practice. Any order 
issued under this subsection refusing to ap- 
prove an application shall state the findings 
upon which it is based. 

“(3) As used in this subsection and sub- 
section (e), the term ‘substantial evidence’ 
means evidence consisting of adequate and 
well-controlled investigations, including field 
investigation, by experts qualified by scien- 
tific training and experience to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the drug involved, on the 
basis of which it could fairly and respon- 
sibly be concluded by such experts that the 
drug will have the effect it purports or is 
represented to have under the conditions of 
use prescribed, recommended, or suggested 
in the labeling or proposed labeling thereof. 

“(e)(1) The Secretary shall, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
applicant, issue an order withdrawing ap- 
proval of an application filed pursuant to 
subsection (b) with respect to any new 
animal drug if the Secretary finds— 

“(A) that experience or scientific data 
show that such drug is unsafe for use under 
the conditions of use upon the basis of which 
the application was approved; 

“(B) that new evidence not contained in 
such application or not available to the Sec- 
retary until after such application was ap- 
proved, or tests by new methods, or tests 
by methods not deemed reasonably appli- 
cable when such application was approved, 
evaluated together with the evidence avail- 
able to the Secretary when the applica- 
tion was approved, shows that such drug is 
not shown to be safe for use under the con- 
ditions of use wpon the basis of which the 
application was approved or that subpara- 
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graph (H) of paragraph (1) of subsection 
(d) applies to such drug; 

“(C) on the basis of new information be- 
fore him with respect to such drug, evalu- 
ated together with the evidence available 
to him when the application was approved, 
that there is a lack of substantial evidence 
that such drug will have the effect it pur- 
ports or is represented to have under the 
conditions of use prescribed, recommended, 
or suggested in the labeling thereof; 

“(D) that the application contains any un- 
true statement of a material fact; or 

“(E) that the applicant has made any 
changes from the standpoint of safety or 
effectiveness beyond the variations provided 
for in the application unless he has supple- 
mented the application by filing with the 
Secretary adequate information respecting all 
such changes and unless there is in effect an 
approval of the supplemental application. 
The supplemental application shall be treated 
in the same manner as the original applica- 
tion. 


If the Secretary (or in his absence the officer 
acting as Secretary) finds that there is an 
imminent hazard to the health of man or of 
the animals for which such drug is intended, 
he may suspend the approval of such appli- 
cation immediately, and give the applicant 
prompt notice of his action and afford the 
applicant the opportunity for an expedited 
hearing under this subsection; but the au- 
thority conferred by this sentence to suspend 
the approval of an application shall not be 
delegated. 

“(2) The Secretary may also, after due no- 
tice and opportunity for hearing to the ap- 
plicant, issue an order withdrawing the ap- 
proval of an application with respect to any 
new animal drug under this section if the 
Secretary finds— 

„A) that the applicant has failed to es- 
tablish a system for maintaining required 
records, or has repeatedly or deliberately 
failed to maintain such records or to make 
required reports in accordance with a regula- 
tion or order under subsection (1), or the ap- 
plicant has refused to permit access to, or 
copying or verification of, such records as re- 
quired by paragraph (2) of such subsection; 

“(B) that on the basis of new information 
before him, evaluated together with the evi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, the methods used in, or the facili- 
ties and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such drug are in- 
adequate to assure and preserve its identity, 
strength, quality, and purity and were not 
made adequate within a reasonable time after 
receipt of written notice from the Secretary 
specifying the matter complained of; or 

“(C) that on the basis of new information 
before him, evaluated together with the eyi- 
dence before him when the application was 
approved, the labeling of such drug, based 
on a fair evaluation of all material facts, is 
false or misleading in any particular and was 
not corrected within a reasonable time after 
receipt of written notice from the Secretary 
specifying the matter complained of. 

“(3) Any order under this subsection shall 
state the findings upon which it is based. 

„f) Whenever the Secretary finds that the 
facts so require, he shall revoke any previ- 
ous order under subsection (d), (e), or (m) 
refusing, withdrawing, or suspending ap- 
proval of an application and shall approve 
such application or reinstate such approval, 
as may be appropriate, 

„g) Orders of the Secretary issued under 
this section (other than orders issuing, 
amending, or repealing regulations) shall 
be served (1) in person by any Officer or em- 
ployee of the department designated by the 
somes or (2) by mailing the order by reg- 

istered mail or by certified mail addressed 
to the applicant or respondent at his last 
known address in the records of the Secre- 
tary. 
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“(h) An appeal may be taken by the appli- 
cant from an order of the Secretary refusing 
or withdrawing approval of an application 
filed under subsection (b) or (m) of this 
section. The provisions of subsection (h) 
of section 505 of this Act shall govern any 
such appeal, 

„) When a new animal drug application 
filed pursuant to subsection (b) is approved, 
the Secretary shall by notice, which upon 
publication shall be effective as a regulation, 
publish in the Federal Register the name and 
address of the applicant and the conditions 
and indications of use of the new animal 
drug covered by such application, including 
any tolerance and withdrawal period or other 
use restrictions and, if such new animal drug 
is intended for use in animal feed, appro- 
priate purposes and conditions of use (in- 
cluding special labeling requirements) appli- 
cable to any animal feed for use in which 
such drug is approved, and such other infor- 
mation, upon the basis of which such appli- 
cation was approved, as the Secretary deems 
nec to assure the safe and effective use 
of such drug. Upon withdrawal of approval 
of such new animal drug application or upon 
its suspension, the Secretary shall forthwith 
revoke or suspend, as the case may be, the 
regulation published pursuant to this sub- 
section (i) insofar as it is based on the 
approval of such application. 

“(j) To the extent consistent with the 
public health, the Secretary shall promul- 
gate regulations for exempting from the op- 
eration of this section new animal drugs, 
and animal feeds bearing or containing new 
animal drugs, intended solely for investiga- 
tional use by experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to investigate the 
safety and effectiveness of animal drugs. 
Such regulations may, in the discretion of 
the Secretary, among other conditions re- 
lating to the protection of the public health, 
provide for conditioning such exemption 
upon the establishment and maintenance of 
such records, and the making of such reports 
to the Secretary, by the manufacturer or 
the sponsor of the investigation of such 
article, of data (including but not limited 
to analytical reports by investigators) ob- 
tained as a result of such investigational use 
of such article, as the Secretary finds will 
enable him to evaluate the safety and effec- 
tiveness of such article in the event of the 
filing of an application pursuant to this sec- 
tion. Such regulations, among other things, 
shall set forth the conditions (if any) upon 
which animals treated with such articles, and 
any products of such animals (before or 
after slaughter), may be marketed for food 
use. 

“(k) While approval of an application for 
a new animal drug is effective, a food shall 
not, by reason of bearing or containing such 
drug or any substance formed in or on the 
food because of its use in accordance with 
such application (including the conditions 
and indications of use prescribed pursuant 
to subsection (i) ), be considered adulterated 
within the meaning of clause (1) of section 
402(a). 

“(1)(1) In the case of any new animal 
drug for which an approval of an application 
filed pursuant to subsection (b) is in effect, 
the applicant shall establish and maintain 
such records, and make such reports to the 
Secretary, of data relating to experience and 
other data or information, received or other- 
wise obtained by such applicant with respect 
to such drug, or with respect to animal feeds 
bearing or containing such drug, as the Sec- 
retary may by general regulation, or by order 
with respect to such application, prescribe on 
the basis of a finding that such records and 
reports are necessary in order to enable the 
Secretary to determine, or facilitate a deter- 
mination, whether there is or may be ground 
for invoking subsection (e) or subsection 
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(m) (4) of this section. Such regulation or 
order shall provide, where the Secretary 
deems it to be appropriate, for the examina- 
tion, upon request, by the persons to whom 
such regulation or order is applicable, of 
similar information received or otherwise ob- 
tained by the Secretary. 

(2) Every person required under this sub- 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records. 

“(m)(1) Any person may file with the 
Secretary an application with respect to any 
intended use or uses of an animal feed bear- 
ing or containing a new animal drug. Such 
person shall submit to the Secretary as part 
of the application (A) a full statement of 
the composition of such animal feed, (B) 
an identification of the regulation or regula- 
tions (relating to the new animal drug or 
drugs to be used in such feed), published 
pursuant to subsection (i), on which he 
relies as a basis for approval of his applica- 
tion with respect to the use of such drug 
in such feed, (C) a full description of the 
methods used in, and the facilities and con- 
trols used for, the manufacture, processing, 
and packing of such animal feed, (D) speci- 
mens of the labeling proposed to be used 
for such animal feed, and (E) if so requested 
by the Secretary, samples of such animal 
feed or components thereof. 

“(2) Within ninety days after the filing 
of an application pursuant to subsection 
(m) (1), or such additional period as may 

agreed upon by the Secretary and the 
applicant, the Secretary shall either (A) issue 
an order approving the application if he then 
finds that none of the grounds for denying 
approval specified in paragraph (3) applies, 
or (B) give the applicant notice of an op- 
portunity for a hearing before the Secretary 
under paragraph (3) on the question whether 
such application is approvable. The proce-. 
dure governing such & hearing shall be the 
procedure set forth in the last two sentences 
of subsection (c). 

“(3) If the Secretary, after due notice to 
the applicant in accordance with paragraph 
(2) and giving him an opportunity for a 
hearing in accordance with such paragraph, 
finds, on the basis of information submitted 
to him as part of the application or on the 
basis of any other information before him— 

“(A) that there is not in effect a regula- 
tion under subsection (1) (identified in such 
application) on the basis cf which such ap- 
plication may be approved; 

“(B) that such animal feed (including 
the proposed use of any new animal drug 
therein or thereon) does not conform to an 
applicable regulation published pursuant to 
subsection (i) referred to in the application, 
or that the purposes and conditions or indi- 
cations of use prescribed, recommended, or 
suggested in the labeling of such feed do not 
conform to the applicable purposes and con- 
ditions or indications of use (including 
warnings) published pursuant to subsection 
(1) or such labeling omits or fails to conform 
to other applicable information published 
pursuant to subsection (1); 

“(C) that the methods used in, and the 
facilities and controls used for, the manufac- 
ture, processing and packing of such animal 
feed are inadequate to preserve the identity, 
strength, quality, and purity of the new ani- 
mal drug therein; or 

D) that, based on a fair evaluation of all 
material facts, such labeling is false or mis- 
leading in any particular; 
he shall issue an order refusing to approve 
the application. If, after such notice and 
opportunity for hearing, the Secretary finds 
that subparagraphs (A) through (D) do not 
apply, he shall issue an order approving the 
application. An order under this subsection 
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approving an application with respect to an 
animal feed bearing or containing a new ani- 
mal drug shall be effective only while there 
is in effect a regulation pursuant to subsec- 
tion (i), on the basis of which such applica- 
tion (or a supplement thereto) was approved, 
relating to the use of such drug in or on such 
feed. 

“(4)(A) The Secretary shall, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
applicant, issue an order withdrawing ap- 
proval of an application with respect to any 
animal feed under this subsection if the 
Secretary finds— 

“(i) that the application contains any un- 
true statement of a material fact; or 

“(ii) that the applicant has made any 
changes from the standpoint of safety or 
effectiveness beyond the variations provided 
for in the application unless he has supple- 
mented the application by filing with the 
Secretary adequate information respecting 
all such changes and unless there is in effect 
an approval of the supplemental application. 
The supplemental application shall be 
treated in the same manner as the original 
application. 


If the Secretary (or in his absence the officer 
acting as Secretary) finds that there is an 
imminent hazard to the health of man or of 
the animals for which such animal feed is 
intended, he may suspend the approval of 
such application immediately, and give the 
applicant prompt notice of his action and 
afford the applicant the opportunity for an 
expedited hearing under this subsection; but 
the authority conferred by this sentence 
shall not be delegated, 

“(B) The Secretary may also, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
applicant, issue an order withdrawing the ap- 
proval of an application with respect to any 
animal feed under this subsection if the 
Secretary finds— 

“(1) that the applicant has failed to estab- 
lish a system for maintaining required 
records, or has repeatedly or deliberately 
failed to maintain such records or to make 
required reports in accordance with a regu- 
lation or order under paragraph (5) (A) 
of this subsection, or the applicant has re- 
fused to permit access to, or copying or 
verification of, such records. as required by 
subparagraph, (B) of such paragraph; 

“(ii) that on the basis of new information 
before him, evaluated together with the 
evidence before him when such application 
was approved, the methods used in, or the 
facilities and control used for, the manufac- 
ture, processing, and packing of such animal 
feed are inadequate to assure and preserve 
the identity, strength, quality, and purity of 
the new animal drug therein, and were not 
made adequate within a reasonable time 
after receipt of .written notice from the 
Secretary, specifying the matter complained 
of; or 

(11) that on the basis of new informa- 
tion before him, evaluated together with 
the evidence before him when the applica- 
tion was approved, the labeling of such ani- 
mal feed based on a fair evaluation of all 
material facts, is false or misleading in any 
particular and was not corrected within a 
reasonable time after receipt of written no- 
tice from the Secretary specifying the mat- 
ter complained of. 

“(C) Any order under paragraph (4) of 
this subsection shall state the findings upon 
which it is based. 

“(5) In the case of any animal feed for 
which an approval of an application filed 
pursuant to this subsection is in effect— 

“(A) the applicant shall establish and 
maintain such records, and make such re- 
ports to the Secretary, or (at the option of 
the Secretary) to the appropriate person or 
persons holding an approved application 
filed under subsection (b), as the Secretary 
may by general regulation, or by order with 
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respect to such application, prescribe on the 
basis of a finding that such records and re- 
ports are necessary in order to enable the 
Secretary to determine, or facilitate a deter- 
mination, whether there is or may be ground 
for invoking subsection (e) or paragraph 
(4) of this subsection. 

“(B) every person required under this sub- 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at all reasonable times to have access 
to and copy and verify such records, 

“(n)(1) The Secretary, pursuant to reg- 
ulations promulgated by him, shall provide 
for the certification of batches of a new ani- 
mal drug composed wholly or partly of any 
kind of penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetra- 
cycline, chloramphenicol, or bacitracin, or 
any derivative thereof. A batch of any such 
drug shall be certified if an approval of an 
application filed pursuant to subsection (b) 
is effective with respect to such drug and 
such drug has the characteristics of identity 
and such batch has the characteristics of 
strength, quality, and purity upon the basis 
of which the application was approved, but 
shall not otherwise be certified. Prior to the 
effective date of such regulations the Secre- 
tary, in lieu of certification, shall issue a 
release for any batch which, in his judgment, 
may be released without risk as to the safety 
and efficacy of its use. Such release shall 
prescribe the date of its expiration and other 
conditions under which it shall cease to be 
effective as to such batch and as to portions 
thereof. 

“(2) Regulations providing for such cer- 
tifications shall contain such provisions as 
are necessary to carry out the purposes of 
this subsection, including provisions pre- 
scribing— 

“(A) tests and methods of assay to deter- 
mine compliance with applicable standards 
of identity and of strength, quality, and 
purity; 

“(B) effective periods for certificates, and 
other conditions under which they shall 
cease to be effective as to certified batches 
and as to portions thereof; 

“(C) administration and procedure; and 

“(D) such fees, specified in such regula- 
tions, as are necessary to provide, equip, and 
maintain an adequate certification service. 
Such regulations shall prescribe only such 
tests and methods of assay as will provide for 
certification or rejection within the shortest 
time consistent with the purposes of this 
subsection. 

“(3) Whenever, in the judgment of the 
Secretary, the requirements of this subsec- 
tion with respect to any drug or class of 
drugs are not necessary to insure that such 
drug conforms to the standards of identity, 
strength, quality, and purity applicable 
thereto under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion, the Secretary shall promulgate regula- 
tions exempting such drug or class of drugs 
from such requirements. The provisions of 
subsection (c) of section 507 of this Act 
(other than the first sentence thereof) shall 
apply under this paragraph. 

“(4) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations exempting from any requirement of 
this subsection— 

“(A) drugs which are to be stored, proc- 
essed, labeled, or repacked at establishments 
other than those where manufactured, on 
condition that such drugs comply with all 
such requirements upon removal from such 
establishments; and 

“(B) drugs which conform to applicable 
standards of identity, strength, quality, and 
purity prescribed pursuant to this subsection 
and are intended for use in manufacturing 
other drugs. 

“(5) On petition of any interested per- 
son for the issuance, amendment, or repeal 
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of any regulation contemplated by this sub- 
section, the procedure shall be in accordance 
with subsection (f) of section 507 of this 
Act. 


“(6) Where any drug is subject to this 
subsection and not exempted therefrom by 
regulations, the compliance of such drug 
with sections 501(b) and 502 (g) shall be 
determined by the application of the stand- 
ards of strength, quality, and purity appli- 
cable under paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the tests and methods of assay applicable 
under provisions of regulations referred to 
in paragraph (2) (A) of this subsection, and 
the requirements of packaging and labeling 
on the basis of which the application with 
respect to such drug filed under subsection 
(b) of this section was approved,” 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 102, Section 201 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by— 

(a) inserting “(except a new animal drug 
or an animal feed bearing or containing a 
new animal drug)” after “Any drug” in sub- 
paragraph (1) of paragraph (p); 

(b) inserting “(except a new animal drug 
or an animal feed bearing or containing a 
new animal drug)” after “Any drug” in sub- 
paragraph (2) of paragraph (p); 

(c) striking out the period at the end of 
subparagraph (4) of paragraph (s) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “; or”, and by adding 
a new subparagraph (5) to read as follows: 
“(5) a new animal drug.”; 

(d) inserting , 512," after 409“ in para- 
graph (u); and 

(e) adding at the end of such section the 
following new paragraphs: 

“(w) The term ‘new animal drug’ means 
any drug intended for use for animals other 
than man, including any drug intended for 
use in animal feed but not including such 
animal feed,— 

“(1) the composition of which is such that 
such drug is not generally recognized, among 
experts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate the safety and effec- 
tiveness of animal drugs, as safe and effective 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof; except that such a drug not so rec- 
ognized shall not be deemed to be a ‘new 
animal drug’ if at any time prior to June 25, 
1938, it was subject to the Food and Drug 
Act of June 30, 1906, as amended, and if at 
such time its labeling contained the same 
representations concerning the conditions of 
its use; or i 

“(2) the composition of which is such that 
such drug, as a result of investigations to 
determine its safety and effectiveness for use 
under such conditions, has become so recog- 
nized but which has not, otherwise than in 
such investigations, been used to a material 
extent or for a material time under such 
conditions; or 

“(3) which drug is composed wholly or 
partly of any kind of penicillin, strepto- 
mycin, chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, 
or bacitracin, or any derivative thereof, ex- 
cept when there is in effect a published order 
of the Secretary declaring such drug not to 
be a new animal drug on the grounds that 
(A) the requirement of certification of 
batches of such drug, as provided for in sec- 
tion 512(n), is not necessary to insure that 
the objectives specified in paragraph (3) 
thereof are achieved and (B) that neither 
subparagraph (1) nor (2) of this paragraph 
(w) applies to such drug. 

“(x) The term ‘animal feed’, as used in 
paragraph (w) of this section, in section 512, 
and in provisions of this Act referring to 
such paragraph or section, means an article 
which is intended for use for food for ani- 
mals other than man and which is intended 
for use as a substantial source of nutrients 
in the diet of the animal, and is not limited 
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to a mixture intended to be the sole ration 
of the animal,” 


PROHIBITED ACTS AND PENALTIES 


Sec. 103. Section 301 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out “or” before “507,” and in- 
serting , or 512 (j), (), or (m)“ after “507 
(d) or (g)” in paragraph (e), and 

(2) adding “512,” after 507,“ in paragraph 


ANIMAL DRUGS IN FEEDS AND RESIDUES THEREOF 
IN OTHER FOOD 


Sec. 104. Section 402 of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, is 
amended by— 

(1) striking out the word or“ before 
“(ili)” in clause (A) of subparagraph (2) of 
paragraph (a) and inserting “; or (iv) a new 
animal drug” after the words “color addi- 
tive” therein; and 

(2) adding before the semicolon following 
“commodity” at the end of the proviso to 
clause (C) of subparagraph (2) of paragraph 
(a) the following: “or; or (D) if it is, or it 
bears or contains, a new animal drug (or 
conversion product thereof) which is unsafe 
within the meaning of section 512”. 


ANTIBIOTIC DRUGS FOR ANIMALS 


Sec. 105. (a) Section 502 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
is amended by inserting “(except a drug for 
use in animals other than man)” after 
“represented as a drug” in paragraph (1). 

(b) Section 507 of such Act is amended 
by inserting “(except drugs for use in 
animals other than man)” after “drugs” 
in the first sentence of subsection (a). 


ANIMAL DRUGS FOR EXPORT 


Sec. 106. Section 801(d) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: “Nothing in this subsection 
shall authorize the exportation of any new 
animal drug, or an animal feed bearing or 
containing a new animal drug, which is un- 
safe within the meaning of section 512 of this 
Act.” 


AMENDMENT WITH RESPECT TO VIRUS, SERUM, 
TOXIN, AND ANALOGOUS PRODUCTS ACTS 


Sec. 107. Section 902(c) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by 
striking out “the virus, serum, and toxin 
Act of July 1, 1902 (U.S. C., 1934 ed., title 
42, chap. 4);” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: “section 351 of Public Health 
Service Act (relating to viruses, serums, 
toxins, and analogous products applicable 
to man); the virus, serum, toxin, and anal- 
ogous products provisions, applicable to 
domestic animals, of the Act of Co: 
approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. 832-833) ;”. 
EFFECTIVE DATE AND TRANSITIONAL PROVISIONS. 

Sec. 108. (a) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in this section, the amendments made 
by the foregoing sections shall take effect on 
the first day of the seventh calendar month 
which begins after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 

(b) (1) As used in this subsection, the term 
“effective date” means the effective date spec- 
ified in subsection (a) of this section; the 
term “basic Act” means the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act; and other terms 
used both in this section and the basic Act 
shall have the same meaning as they have, or 
had, at the time referred to in the context, 
under the basic Act. 

(2) Any approval, prior to the effective 
date, of a new animal drug or of an animal 
feed bearing or containing a new animal 
drug, whether granted by approval of a new- 
drug application, master file, antibiotic regu- 
lation, or food additive regulation, shall con- 
tinue in effect, and shall be subject to change 
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in accordance with the provisions of the basic 
Act as amended by this Act. 

(3) In the case of any drug (other than 
a drug subject to section 512(n) of the basic 
Actis amended by this Act) intended for use 
in animals other than man which, om Octo- 
ber 9, 1962, (A) was commercially used or 
sold in the United States, (B) was not a new 
drug as defined by section 201(p) of the basic 
Act as then in force, and (C) was not covered 
by an effective application under section 505 
of that Act, the words “effectiveness” and 
“effective” contained in section 201(w) as 
added by this Act to the basic Act shall not 
apply to such drug when intended solely for 
use under conditions prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested in labeling with re- 
spect to such drug on that day. 

(4) Regulations providing for fees (and 
advance deposits to cover fees) which on the 
day preceding the effective date applicable 
under subsection (a) of this section were in 
effect pursuant to section 507 of the basic 
Act shall, except as the Secretary may other- 
wise prescribe, be deemed to apply also under 
section 512(n) of the basic Act, and appro- 
priations of fees (and of advance deposits to 
cover fees) available for the purposes spec- 
ified in such section 507 as in effect prior 
to the effective date shall also be available 
for the purposes specified in section 512 (n), 
including preparatory work or proceedings 
prior to that date. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill consolidates all provisions of existing 
law providing for the regulation of drugs 
for administration to animals either di- 
rectly or in their feed and water. When 
initially introduced in the 80th Congress, 
the bill was very strongly opposed by 
FDA; since that time substantial amend- 
ments have been made to the bill, and 
at present the bill is satisfactory to in- 
dustry, and FDA has no objection to it. 
We have a letter from the FDA to this 
effect. 

The principal benefits of this bill to 
the industry will be that there will be 
some minor streamlining of procedures 
followed by feed manufacturers in the 
applications which they are required to 
submit to FDA today, and most impor- 
tant to the industry, the bill provides for 
regulation of animal drugs in a section 
of the law separate and distinct from 

new drug section. 

Because the definition of “drug” and 
“food additive” in existing law is very 
broad, drugs for use in animal feeds are 
regulated both as drugs and as food addi- 
tives. Since two different divisions in 
FDA handled these problems, there have 
been instances of a lack of coordination 
between them leading to long delays in 
the approval of applications for manu- 
facture or use of animal drugs. 

The authority of FDA under the bill 
is virtually identical with its authority 
under existing law, but the bill does re- 
quire that a decision be made on appli- 
cations submitted by feed manufacturers 
within 90 days rather than the 180 days 
permitted under existing law. Similar~ 
ly, there is a 210-day period applicable 
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in existing law to clearances of food 
additives; this period will be cut to 180 
days under the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on the chairman of 
the subcommittee which held the hear- 
ings to give a brief explanation of the 
bill, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
JARMAN]. 

Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
recently that we have just become a na- 
tion of some 193 million people. In 10 
years we will have 230 million. By the 
year 2000, the United States may well 
have 340 million people. 

Can we continue to provide high pro- 
tein diets to this booming population? 
We probably can, but it will require tre- 
mendous increases in our livestock pro- 
duction efficiency. It will mean that 
more meat and milk must be produced 
from each bushel of grain or acre of pas- 
ture. We would not be able to tolerate 
waste in any phase of production. 

Of the things that are most urgent is 
an all-out fight to reduce animal health 
losses. 

Animal diseases, parasites, and insects 
are stealing billions of dollars worth of 
food each year. The combined efforts 
of public and private research teams are 
needed to find ways to cut these serious 
losses. 

The approval of H.R. 16474 can be of 
great help in this research effort. It will 
streamline the approval of new animal 
drugs needed to fight food losses and en- 
courage the production and use of more 
of them. 

This is especially meaningful to beef 
producers in this country. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has estimated 
that 22 percent of all beef calves are lost. 
This represents over half of the $300 mil- 
lion loss attributed to cattle diseases. 
Parasites take another $162 million. 
Losses from flies and other insects that 
pester cattle add up to nearly $500 mil- 
lion. Each year the three types of loss 
cost cattlemen in Oklahoma and 
throughout the United States $962 
million. 

Death losses are easy for a cattleman 
to count. However, they are only a small 
percentage of the more costly invisible 
toll. Low-grade infections, parasites, 
and insects can slow growth and make 
gain more costly without being noticed. 
Total losses from all sources average out 
to nearly $9 per head of cattle in the 
United States. This means that a typi- 
cal commercial cattleman in my State 
with 200 head is paying a disease, para- 
site, and insect bill of $1,800 per year. 

Dairymen, hog producers, poultry and 
egg producers, all suffer similar losses— 
and who pays the bill? 

Well, the farmer most of the cost. 
And it represents a very serious loss for a 
group with a total net income of around 
$13 billion per year. With a $4,200 aver- 
age net income, the average farmer ex- 
periences losses of about $900 annually. 

The little lady pushing a cart in the 
supermarket is also paying for a share of 
the losses on the farm. These losses tend 
to limit production, and when you haye 
smaller amounts of meat, milk, and eggs 
produced, you can expect higher prices. 
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You can get an idea of what happens 
when food supplies ir crease, if you fol- 
low the history of changing hog numbers 
and the price of pork. For example, 
Gene Futrell, an Iowa State University 
economist, has figured that a 1-percent 
increase in hog numbers decreases pork 
prices 1.3 percent. 

Suppose that new drugs had been able 
to eliminate some hog losses and step up 
production by 5 percent. Using the 1- 
to-1.3 relationship to pork prices, this 
means that the prices at the meat coun- 
ter would.drop 6.5 percent in the super- 
market. If pork chops were selling at $1 
per pound before losses were reduced, 
they should sell at 9344 cents if live hog 
losses can be reduced 5 percent. 

Larger marketings are good from the 
farmer’s standpoint, too. While he may 
receive a lower price per unit, he has 
more pounds to sell. Control of disease 
and parasites makes it possible to make 
more efficient use of his feed. And he 
has more volume. 

Let me cite another example of how 
the availability of animal drugs has in- 
fluenced the production and cost of con- 
sumer products. 

No other class of farmers makes as 
much use of animal drugs as the broiler 
producer. He uses drugs and feed ad- 
ditives from the day the chick hatches 
until the broiler is ready for market. 
Just look at the results: 25 years ago it 
took 5 pounds of feed to make a pound 
of broiler meat; 10 years ago it took 2% 
pounds of feed to make a pound of 
broiler meat. Today, we can make a 
pound of broiler meat with just 2 pounds 
of feed. 

Scientific management with feed ad- 
ditives and health protecting agents have 
made possible this remarkable feed con- 
version record. 

The loss figures I cited earlier indicated 
that we have today, a very serious road- 
block in the production of the meat, milk, 
and eggs that we need to feed our boom- 
ing population. Anything we can do to 
improve this situation will be of vital im- 
portance to nearly 3 million livestock 
farmers. And it can bring more food, 
and lower cost food, to every American 
family. 

The difficulty in getting new animal 
drugs approved by the FDA is slowing 
their availability and development. It 
often takes two or more years to get pre- 
marketing clearance, after research is 
completed and an application is sub- 
mitted for approval. The problem is, 
that these compounds must be cleared 
under a Federal food, drug, and cosmetic 
statute not designed with sufficient at- 
tention to animal drugs. In many cases, 
the channels for clearing animal drugs 
actually are more complicated than 
clearance procedures for human drugs. 

The complexities of the current rules 
and the long delays greatly add to the 
cost of a new compound—and they pre- 
vent helpful drugs from reaching farm- 
ers for months or even years, 

The objective of this bill is to provide 
a single procedure for clearance of ani- 
mal drugs. Instead of being handled un- 
der the programs laid down for human 
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drugs, premarketing clearance of ani- 
mal drugs would be handled under 
one section of the act. This would be 
achieved without slackening the rigid 
controls in the present law that protect 
the public health. 

Greater meat, milk, and egg produc- 
tion means food at less cost in the super- 
market. And as population grows, we 
need to do all we can to keep an abun- 
dant supply of food available at low 
prices. The food surpluses may be fond- 
ly remembered in the years just ahead. 
We will need all the food production we 
can get. And one way to help is to en- 
courage reduction in animal health 
losses. 

Yes, fighting agricultural losses is a 
very worthwhile contribution to the fu- 
ture well-being of America. One way it 
means more income in farming—the 
country’s largest single industry. And 
for consumers, it means more food, and 
better food at lower prices. H.R. 16474 
can eliminate unnecessary redtape pro- 
cedures that do not contribute to the 
public welfare. I, therefore, urge your 
support of this measure. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am happy to yield 
to the gentlewoman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
bill is exactly what the veterinary drug 
industry has asked for. While it does 
not weaken the law, I do not feel it is in 
the interest of the public, and I regret 
that I cannot support it. The Food and 
Drug Administration apparently feels it 
can live with it. I deeply regret that in 
giving the industry what it asked for— 
what it wants—the committee did not at 
the same time take a moderate step for- 
ward to protect the public. 

During the hearings on this bill, I sub- 
mitted a statement for the subcommittee 
chairman to read, suggesting several 
amendments to strengthen the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Unfortunately, 
none of those amendments was included 
in the bill now before us. 

Under present law, when any of five 
listed antibiotics are used in animal 
feeds, the Food and Drug Administration 
has the authority—which it often 
waives—to require batch-by-batch cer- 
tification of the antibiotics used. Prior 
to 1962 and the passage of the Kefauver- 
Harris Act, batch-by-batch certification 
was required for those same five anti- 
biotics used in human drugs. In the 
1962 act, we extended that certification 
authority to include all antibiotics used 
in human drugs, not merely the five orig- 
inally listed. 

It seems to me that in view of the po- 
tency of these drugs, and their possible 
instability, that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration should have the same broad 
authority over certification of all anti- 
biotics used in animal feeds that it now 
has over the five original antibiotics cov- 
ered in the law. My bill, H.R. 1235, has 
a provision of that nature, just as it has 
a provision to repeal the section of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act which 
permits the use of cancer-causing color- 
ing additives in animal feeds. 
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Mr. Speaker, I cannot vote for this bill. 
While it does not weaken the law, I be- 
lieve that all antibiotics used in animal 
feeds should be certified. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield such time as 
he may require to the ranking member 
of the Subcommittee on Health and 
Safety, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. NELSEN]. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years we have been trying to work out 
some legislation that would deal with this 
field, because we have found that proces- 
sors of animal feeds are up against al- 
most impossible directives as far as get- 
ting applications filed and approved for 
different formulas used in animal feeds. 
The provisions of this bill are an attempt 
to bring into one area agencies that they 
must deal with to simplify the procedure 
without weakening the protection that 
the public is afforded by virtue of the 
laws of the land. 

I feel that the bill is a good bill and a 
step in the right direction, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
again compliment the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. NEL5EN] for 
sponsoring the bill. He introduced a bill 
on the subject and worked hard on it. 
He has helped considerably in working 
out the details. 

Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia for his generous re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
16474. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


LEASING OF CLARINDA, IOWA, AIR- 
PORT PROPERTY 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, S. 2434, to clarify authorization for 
the approval by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency of the lease of a 
portion of certain real property conveyed 
to the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for airport 
purposes, a bill identical in substance 
with the House bill, H.R. 10700, sched- 
uled for consideration today under sus- 
pension of the rules. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 2434 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding section 16 of the Federal Air- 
port Act, the Administrator of the Federal 
Aviation Agency is authorized, subject to the 
provisions of section 4 of the Act of October 
1, 1949 (50 App. U.S.C. 1622c), to grant re- 
leases from any of the terms, conditions, res- 
ervations, and restrictions contained in the 
deed of conveyance dated March 26, 1947, 
under which the United States conveyed cer- 
tain property to the city of Clarinda, Iowa, 
for airport purposes. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
mand a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation with respect to this bill is sim- 
ilar to that with respect to the other bill, 
It came out of the subcommittee unani- 
mously and was reported to the full com- 
mittee. The full committee reported it 
unanimously to the House. 

I believe the bill deserves consideration 
and the full support of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL], for a brief ex- 
planation. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, S. 2434 
would authorize the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency to permit the 
city of Clarinda, Iowa, to lease for non- 
airport use a portion of property which 
was conveyed to Clarinda by the Federal 
Government in 1947 for airport use. 

The legal conditions which control the 
transfer of the property provide that if 
the property is not used for airport pur- 
poses it will automatically revert to the 
Federal Government. 

This property, which is made up of 
some 36 acres out of a total parcel of land 
which is over 300 acres, is now valued at 
approximately $150 per acre. Before it 
was conveyed the property was declared 
surplus, and 4 months after the convey- 
ance, the Surplus Property Act was 
amended. The Administrator would 
have had the power to release this prop- 
erty for nonairport use in his discretion 
if the Surplus Property Act amendment 
had been enacted prior to the actual con- 
veyance. 

If this bill is enacted, Clarinda intends 
to seek authority to lease this 36-acre 
portion of the airport property for use as 
a meatpacking plant. The Federal Avia- 
tion Agency indicated that it would be 
able to grant, deny, or restrict the non- 
airport use of the property based on any 
specific proposal advanced by the city 
of Clarinda. 

The Federal Aviation Agency also 
testified that any proceeds from a lease 
by the city of Clarinda would be required 
to be used in support of the airport. 

Under these circumstances, I urge the 
passage of S. 2434. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill passed the sub- 
committee by unanimous vote and the 
full committee by unanimous vote. It 
also has the approval of the General Ac- 
counting Office, of the Bureau of the 
Budget, of the Federal Aviation Agency 
and of the General Services Administra- 
tion. 

This will not cost the Government any 
money from the Treasury whatsoever. It 
is a good bill. 

This will allow Clarinda Airport to 
lease 36 acres of land, and the proceeds 
they receive from the rental of this land 
will be used for the upkeep of the airport 
at Clarinda, Iowa. 
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This is a very good bill, and I urge its 
adoption. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve a little further explanation is in 
order. 

About 300 acres of land near Clarinda, 
Iowa, were used as a prisoner of war 
camp during World War II. Under leg- 
islation which came out of our commit- 
tee after the war this land, through the 
authority of what is now the Federal 
Aviation Agency, was ceded under cer- 
tain conditions to the city of Clarinda, 
Iowa, for the purpose of an airport. 

This is more land than is needed for 
the airport. They would like to lease the 
36 acres mentioned by the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] 
to a company. 

Clarinda apparently is a growing com- 
munity. 

There is no proper objection I would 
ote of as to why they should not do 
this. 

In coming before us, the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency testified that any proceeds 
received from the rental of this land 
would be plowed back into the develop- 
ment of the airport. 

If at some future time the 36 acres 
either should be abandoned or attempted 
to be transferred by the company inter- 
ested in the leasing of this land, it will 
automatically be ceded back to the Unit- 
ed States. 

So this is not a giveaway. This is no 
windfall of any kind. It is purely a busi- 
ness arrangement whereby the proceeds 
may be used by the city of Clarinda for 
future development of the airport. 

For this reason, I know of no objec- 
tion. It appears to me to be in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to take a brief moment to 
thank all the members of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
for their very fine cooperation through- 
out the whole session. I should especial- 
ly like to thank the gentleman from Il- 
linois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

We have held hearings almost every 
day since the start of the year. The 
Members have been very patient. There 
have been times when tempers could 
have been expected to flare, but all have 
attended to their business, have worked 
hard, and have done a great job in the 
interest of this country. 

I should like to compliment each Mem- 
ber and to say I wish them all well along 
their way when they leave Congress in 
going back home. I can say to all their 
constituents, they have done a great 
job. I would be remiss if I did not say 
this now. 

I believe that all the things which 
have been done have been conscientiously 
done, and in the best interests of this 
land of ours. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from West Virginia that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill 
S. 2434. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 
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inn motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 

A similar House bill was laid on the 
table. 


AMEND THE CENTRAL INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY ACT OF 1949 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 16306) to amend the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act of 1949, as 
amended, and for other purposes, as 
amended, 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


TITLE I 


Sec. 101. This title may be cited as the 
“Central Intelligence Agency Act Amend- 
ments of 1966”, 

Sec. 102. The Central Intelligence Agency 
Act of 1949, 63 Stat. 208, as amended (50 
U.S.C. 403 a through j), is further amended 
as follows: 

(a) Section 3 of the Act (50 U.S.C. 403c) is 
amended by striking subsections (a) and (b) 
and substituting the following: 

“(a) In the performance of its functions, 
the Agency is authorized to exercise the 
authorities contained in sections 2301; 2302 
(2) and (3); 2303 (b) and (c); 2304 (a) (1), 
(2), (3), (4), (5), (6), (10), (12), (15), and 
(17); 2305; 2306; 2307; and 2312 of title 10, 
United States Code. 

“(b) In the exercise of the authorities 
granted in subsection (a) of this section, 
the term ‘Agency head’ shall mean the Di- 
rector, the Deputy Director, or the Executive 
Director.” 

(b) Subsection 3(d) of the Act (50 U.S.C. 
4030) is amended by deleting the words 
“section 2(c) and section 5(a) of the Armed 
Services Procurement Act of 1947“ from the 
first sentence and substituting therefor, 
“section 2304(a) and section 2307 of title 
10, United States Code.” Section 3(d) is 
further amended by deleting the words “sec- 
tion 2(c) by section 4 or by section 5(a) of 
the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947” from the second sentence and sub- 
stituting therefor, “section 2304(a), by sec- 
tion 2806 or by section 2307 of title 10, 
United States Code.“. 

Sec. 108. Section 4 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403e) is amended 
by inserting the word and comma “abroad,” 
after the word “assigned” in the first sen- 
tence, and by striking the last word of the 
sentence “shall”, and inserting in lieu there- 
of the word “may”. 

Sec, 104. Section 4 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403e) is amend- 
ed by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(1)(G) pay the travel expenses of officers 
and employees of the Agency and members 
of their families, while serving at posts spe- 
cifically designated by the Director for pur- 
poses of this paragraph, for rest and recu- 
peration to other locations abroad having 
different environmental conditions than 
those at the post at which such officers and 
employees are serving, provided that such 
travel expenses shall be limited to the cost 
for each officer or employee and members of 
his family of one round trip during any con- 
tinuous two-year tour unbroken by home 
leave and two round trips during any con- 
tinuous three-year tour unbroken by home 
leave: 

Sec. 105. Section 4 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C, 403e) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph: 

(1) (H) pay the travel expenses of mem- 
bers of the family accompanying, preceding, 
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or following an officer or employee if, while 
he is en route to his post of assignment, he 
is ordered temporarily for orientation and 
training or is given other temporary duty.” 

Sec. 106. Section 4(3)(A) of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403e) is 
amended to read as follows: 

(3) (A) order to any of the several States 
of the United States of America (including 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, and any territory or posses- 
sion of the United States) on leave of ab- 
sence authorized in section 203(f) of the 
Annual and Sick Leave Act of 1951, as 
amended, each officer or employee of the 
Agency who was a resident of the United 
States (as described above) at the time of 
employment, upon completion of three years’ 
continuous service abroad or as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter, or may so order after com- 
pletion of eighteen months’ such service 
without regard to the limitation contained 
in section 203(f) of the Annual and Sick 
Leave Act of 1951, as amended.”. 

Sec. 107. Section 4(5) of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403e) is 
amended by striking subsections (A) and (C) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new paragraphs (A) and (C): 

“(A) in the event an officer or employee 
of the Agency, or one of his dependents, re- 
quires medical care, for illness or injury not 
the result of vicious habits, intemperance, 
or misconduct, while on assignment abroad 
in a locality where there is no qualified per- 
son or facility to provide such care, pay the 
travel expenses of such officer, employee, or 
dependent by whatever means deemed ap- 
propriate by the Agency, including the fur- 
nishing of transportation, and without regard 
to the Standardized Government Travel Reg- 
ulations and section 10 of the Act of March 
3, 1933, as amended (60 Stat. 808; 5 U.S.C. 
73b), to the nearest locality where suitable 
medical care can be obtained and on his 
recovery pay for the travel expenses of his 
return to his post of duty. If any such per- 
son is too ill to travel unattended, or in the 
case of a dependent too young to travel 
alone, the Agency may also pay the round- 
trip travel expenses of an attendant or at- 
tendants;” 

“(C) (i) in the event of illness or injury 
requiring hospitalization or similar treat- 
ment incurred by an officer or employee of 
the Agency while on assignment abroad, not 
the result of vicious habits, intemperance, 
or misconduct on his part, pay for the cost 
of treatment of such illness or injury; 

„u) in the event a dependent of an officer 
or employee of the Agency who is assigned 
abroad, incurs an illness or injury while such 
dependent is located abroad, which requires 
hospitalization or similar treatment, and 
which is not the result of vicious habits, in- 
temperance, or misconduct on his part, pay 
for that portion of the cost of treatment of 
each such illness or injury that exceeds $35 
up to a maximum limitation of one hundred 
and twenty days of treatment for each such 
illness or injury, except that such maximum 
limitation shall not apply whenever the 
Agency, on the basis of professional medical 
advice, shall determine that such illness or 
injury clearly is caused by the fact that such 
dependent is or has been located abroad;". 

Sec. 108. Section 4 or the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403e) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(8) provide appropriate orientation and 
language training to members of family of 
Officers and employees of the Agency in antic- 
ipation of the assignment abroad of such of- 
ficers and employees, or while abroad.“. 

Sec. 109. Section 5 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403f) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(f) Appoint advisory committees and em- 
ploy, notwithstanding any other provisions 
of law, part-time advisory personnel neces- 
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sary to carry out the functions of the Agen- 
cy. Persons holding other offices or positions 
under the United States for which they re- 
ceive compensation, while serving as mem- 
bers of such committees, shall receive no ad- 
ditional compensation for such service. 
Other members of such committees and part- 
time advisory personnel so employed may 
serve without compensation or may receive 
compensation at rates determined by the Di- 
rector, not to exceed $100 per day, for the 
assignment or position.“. 

Sec. 110. Section 5 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 408f) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(g) Upon the termination of the assign- 
ment of an employee appointed from another 
Government agency without a break in serv- 
ice for duty with the Agency for a specific 
period of time agreed upon by both agen- 
cies, such person will be entitled to reem- 
ployment in such other Government agency 
in the position occupied at the time of 
assignment, or in a position of comparable 
salary, or, at the volition of the other Goy- 
ernment agency, to a position of higher sal- 
ary. Upon reemployment, the employee 
shall receive the within-grade salary ad- 
vancements and other salary adjustments he 
would have been entitled to receive had he 
remained in the position in which he was 
employed prior to assignment to the 


Sec. 111. Section 5 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Act (50 U.S.C. 403f) is amended 
by adding the following new paragraph: 

“(h) Settle and pay, whenever the Di- 
rector determines that payment will further 
purposes of this Act, without regard to any 
other provisions of law and under such regu- 
lations as the Director may prescribe, in an 
amount not exceeding $10,000, any claim 
against the United States for loss of or dam- 
age to real or personal property (including 
loss of occupancy or use thereof), belonging 
to, or for personal injury or death of, any 
person not a citizen or resident of the United 
States, where such claim arises abroad out 
of the act or omission of any Agency em- 
ployee or out of the act or omission of any 
person acting on behalf of the Agency but 
only if such claim is presented in writing to 
the Agency activity involved within one year 
after it accrues.”. 


TITLE II 


Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“Central Intelligence Agency Retirement Act 
Amendments of 1966.” 

Sec. 202. The Central Intelligence Agency 
Retirement Act of 1964 for Certain Employ- 
ees (78 Stat. 1043; 50 U.S.C. 403 note) is 
amended by striking subsection 204(b) (3) 
and inserting the following in lieu thereof: 

“(8) ‘Child’, for the purposes of section 
221 and 232 of this Act, means an unmarried 
child, including (i) an adopted child, and 
(ii) a stepchild or recognized natural child 
who lived with the participant in a regular 
parent-child relationship, under the age of 
eighteen years, or such unmarried child re- 
gardless of age who because of physical or 
mental disability incurred before age eighteen 
is incapable of self-support, or such un- 
married child between eighteen and twenty- 
two years of age who is a student regularly 
pursuing a full-time course of study or train- 
ing in residence in a high school, trade school, 
technical or vocational institute, junior col- 
lege, college, university, or comparable recog- 
nized educational institution. A child whose 
twenty-second birthday occurs prior to 
July 1 or after August 31 of any calendar 
year, and while he is regularly pursuing such 
a course of study training, shall be deemed 
for the purpose of this paragraph and section 
221(e) of this Act to have attained the age 
of twenty-two on the first day of July follow- 
ing such birthday. A child who is a student 
shall not be deemed to have ceased to be a 
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student during any interim between school 
years if the interim does not exceed five 
months and if he shows to the satisfaction 
of the Director that he has a bona fide in- 
tention of continuing to pursue a course of 
study or training in the same or different 
school during the school semester (or other 
period into which the school year is divided) 
immediately following the interim. The 
term ‘child’, for purposes of section 241, shall 
include an adopted child and a natural child, 
but shall not include a stepchild.”. 

Sec. 203. Section 221(b) of the Central 
Intelligence Agency Retirement Act (50 
U.S.C. 403 note) is amended by deleting the 
words “or remarriage” from the first sen- 
tence, and section 232 (b) is amended by 
deleting the words “or remarriage” from the 
second sentence. 

Sec. 204. Section 221(e) of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Retirement Act (50 USC, 
403 note) is amended to read as follows: 

“(e) The commencing date of an annuity 
payable to a child under paragraph (c) or 
(d) of this section, or (c) or (d) of section 
232, shall be deemed to be the day after the 
annuitant or participant dies, with payment 
beginning on that day or beginning or resum- 
ing on the first day of the month in which 
the child later becomes or again becomes a 
student as described in section 204(b) (3), 
provided the lump-sum credit, if paid, is re- 
turned to the fund. Such annuity shall ter- 
minate on the last day of the month before 
(1) the child’s attaining age eighteen unless 
he is then a student as described or incapable 
of self-support, (2) his becoming capable of 
self-support after attaining age eighteen 
unless he is then such a student, (3) his 
attaining age twenty-two if he is then such 
a student and not incapable of self-support, 
(4) his ceasing to be such a student after 
attaining age eighteen unless he is then 
incapable of self-support, (5) his marriage, 
or (6) his death; whichever first occurs.“ 

Sec. 205. Section 221 of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency Retirement Act (50 U.S.C. 403 
note) is amended by deleting the last two 
sentences of subsection (f), and adding the 
following new paragraphs (g) and (h): 

“(g) Except as otherwise provided, the an- 
nuity of a participant shall commence on the 
day after separation from the service, or on 
the day after salary ceases and the partici- 
pant meets the service and the age or dis- 
ability requirements for title thereto. The 
annuity of a participant under section 234 
shall commence on the day after the occur- 
rence of the event on which payment thereof 
is based, An annuity otherwise payable 
from the fund allowed on or after date of 
enactment of this provision shall commence 
on the day after the occurrence of the event 
on which payment thereof is based. 

“(h) An annuity payable from the fund on 
or after date of enactment of this provision 
shall terminate (1) in the case of a retired 
participant, on the day death or any other 
terminating event occurs, or (2) in the case 
of a survivor, on the last day of the month 
before death or any other terminating event 
occurs.. 

Sec. 206: Section 252 of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement Act (50. U.S.C. 403 
note) is amended by deleting subsection (c) 
(1); renumbering subsections (c) (2) and (c) 
(3) to read (c) (3) and (c) (4); and inserting 
a following new subsections (c) (1) and (c) 

„(e) (i) If an officer or employee under 
some other Government retirement system 
becomes a participant in the system by direct 
transfer, the Government's contributions 
under such retirement system on behalf of 
the officer or employee shall be transferred to 
the fund and such officer or employee’s total 
contributions and deposits, including inter- 
est accrued thereon, except voluntary con- 
tributions, shall be transferred to his credit 
in the fund effective as of the date such offi- 
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cer or employee becomes à participant in the 
system. Each such officer or employee shall 
be deemed to consent to the transfer of such 
funds and such transfer shall be a complete 
discharge and acquaintance of all claims and 
demands against the other Government re- 
tirement fund on account of service rendered 
prior to becoming a participant in the system. 

“(c)(2) If a participant in the system 
becomes an employee under another Govern- 
ment retirement system by direct transfer to 
employment covered by such system, the 
Government’s contributions to the fund on 
his behalf may be transferred to the fund of 
the other system and his total contributions 
and deposits, including interest. accrued 
thereon, except voluntary contributions, may 
be transferred to his credit in the fund of 
such other retirement system at the request 
of the officer or employee effective as of the 
date he becomes eligible to participate in 
such other retirement system. Each such of- 
ficer or employee in requesting such transfer 
shall be deemed to consent to the transfer of 
such funds and such transfer shall be a com- 
plete discharge and acquittance of all claims 
and demands against the fund on account of 
service rendered prior to his becoming eligi- 
ble for participation in such other system.”. 

Sec. 207. Section 273 of the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency Retirement Act (50 U.S.C. 403 
note) is amended by deleting subsection (a); 
renumbering subsection (b) to read (c); and 
inserting the following new subsections (a) 
and (b): 

“(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, any annuitant who has retired under 
this Act and who is reemployed in the Fed- 
eral Government service in any appointive 
position either on a part-time or full-time 
basis shall be entitled to receive the salary 
of the position in which he is serving plus 
so much of his annuity payable under this 
Act which when combined with such salary 
does not exceed during any calendar year the 
basic salary such officer or employee was 
entitled to receive on the date of his re- 
tirement from the Agency. Any such reem- 
ployed officer or employee who receives salary 
during any calendar year in excess of the 
maximum amount which he may be entitled 
to receive under this paragraph shall be 
entitled to such salary in lieu of benefits 
hereunder, 

“(b) When any such annuitant is reem- 
ployed, he shall notify the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence of such reemployment and 
shall provide all pertinent information re- 
lating thereto.” 

Src. 208. Section 291 of the Central In- 
telligence Agency Retirement Act (50 U.S.C. 
408 note) is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 291. (a) On the basis of determina- 
tions made by the Director pertaining to per 
centum change in the price index, the fol- 
lowing adjustments shall be made: 

(1) Effective the first day of the third 
month which begins after the date of enact- 
ment of this amendment each annuity pay- 
able from the fund which has a commencing 
date not later than such effective date shall 
be increased by (a) the per centum rise in 
the price index, adjusted to the nearest one- 
tenth of 1 per centum, determined by the 
Director on the basis of the annual average 
price index for calendar year 1962 and the 
price index for the month latest published on 
date of enactment of this amendment, plus 
(b) 1½ per centum. The month used in 
determining the increase based on the per 
centum rise in the price index under this 
subsection shall be the base month for deter- 
mining the per centum change in the price 
index until the next succeeding increase 
occurs. 

(2) Each month after the first increase 
under this section, the Director shall deter- 
mine the per centum change in the price 
index, Effective the first day of the third 
month which begins after the price index 
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shall have equaled a rise of at least 8 per 
centum for three consecutive months over 
the price index for the base month, each 
annuity payable from the fund which has 
a commencing date not later than such ef- 
fective date shall be incréased by the per 
centum- rise in the price index (calculated 
on the highest level of the price index during 
the three consecutive months) adjusted to 
the nearest one-tenth of 1 per centum. 

“(b) Eligibility for an annuity increase 
under this section shall be governed by the 
commencing date of each annuity payable 
from the fund as of the effective date of 
an increase, except as follows: 

“(1) Effective from its commencing date, 
an annuity payable from the fund to an an- 
nuitant’s survivor (other than a child en- 
titled under section 221(c)), which annuity 
commences the day after annuitant’s death 
and after the effective date of the first in- 
crease under this section, shall be increased 
by the total per centum increase the annul- 
tant was receiving under this section. at 
death. 

“(2) For purposes of computing an annu- 
ity which commences after the effective date 
of the first increase under this section to 
a child under section 221(c), the items $600, 
$720, $1,800, and $2,160 appearing in section 
221(c) shall be increased by the total per 
centum increase allowed and in force under 
this section for employee annuities, and, in 
the case of a deceased annuitant, the items 
40 per centum and 50 per centum appearing 
in section 221(c) shall be increased by the 
total per centum increase allowed and in 
force under this section to the annuitant at 
death. 

“(c) The term ‘price index’ shall mean the 
Consumer Price Index (all items—United 
States city average) published monthly by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The term 
‘base month’ shall mean the month for which 
the price index showed a per centum rise 
forming the basis for a cost-of-living an- 
nuity increase. 

“(d) No increase in annuity provided by 
this section shall be computed on any addi- 
tional annuity purchased at retirement by 
yoluntary contributions. 

“(e) The monthly installment of annuity 
after adjustment under this section shall be 
fixed at the nearest dollar, except that such 
installment shall after adjustment reflect an 
increase of at least one dollar.” 

TITLE UI—MISCELLANEOUS 

Src, 301. Section 102(b) of the Federal Em- 
ployees Pay Act of 1945, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
902(b)), relating to exemption from coverage 
under the Act, is amended striking out 
“and” immediately preceding (7)“ therein 
and by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof “; and (8) Officers and employees of 
the Central Intelligence Agency.“. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Speaker, we have a bill before us 
today which, although it has 20 individ- 
ual sections, is designed to do only one 
single thing and that is, attempt to place 
our Central Intelligence people in the 
same position as other Government em- 
ployees who live and work under sub- 
stantially the same conditions. 

To put it another way, the bill is de- 
signed to help the CIA catch up with a 
number of recently enacted laws which 
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Apply to Foreign Service employees and 
to other Government employees but 
which did not, when enacted, encompass 
the CIA. It is as simple as that. There 
is virtually nothing new in the bill as 
that term would be used with respect to 
the Government as a whole. 

As I said, there are 20 sections in this 
bill, most of them unrelated to each 
other. There is, obviously, no feasible 
way to summarize briefly what the bill 
will do since it does so many and varied 
things. I will, therefore, deal as briefly 
as I can with each of the sections. How- 
ever, it can be said that three of the 
sections merely provide short titles or 
correct citations to conform to the code. 
Nine sections do nothing more than bring 
the CIA Act into conformity with ap- 
propriate modifications which have been 
made to the Foreign Service Act, and four 
sections merely conform the CIA Retire- 
ment Act to recent changes made in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. And an= 
other section only provides for the settle- 
ment of claims overseas. 

There are a number of very minor 
amendments to the bill, most of them 
merely to correct printer’s errors. There 
are, however, three amendments of rea- 
sonable substance, two of them additions 
and one a deletion. 

The first of these amendments, and it 
was at the request of the CIA, will add 
the Executive Director of the CIA to 
those who will be within the definition 
of “Agency head.” With this addition, 
the “Agency head” will be considered to 
be the Director, the Deputy Director, or 
the Executive Director. 

The second amendment appears in 
section 109. This section relates to the 
hiring of advisory personnel and con- 
sultants. As the bill was presented to 
the committee, payment for such con- 
sultant was to be “at rates determined 
by the Director.“ The committee modi- 
fied the language to place an upper limit 
of $100 per day on consultant fees. This 
is a limit that obtains in many Govern- 
ment departments such as AEC, FAA, 
and NASA. 

The third amendment is the deletion 
in its entirety of section 112. This sec- 
tion would have granted authority to the 
Director of CIA to accept gifts, bequests, 
and so forth, for the use of the Agency 
or for the use of employees and their de- 
pendents. It was very broadly worded 
and would have granted authority which 
is more extensive than that available to 
any other Government Agency. It was 
discussed at length in committee and it 
was finally decided to delete the section, 
and redraft, as separate legislation, a bill 
which would be more limited in scope and 
more tightly drawn. 

I will at this time deal as briefly as I 
can with each section of the bill. 

TITLE I 

Section 101 does nothing but provide 
a short title for title I. 

Section 102: The Armed Forces Pro- 
curement Act of 1947 has now been codi- 
fied in title 10 of the United States Code. 
Section 102 merely takes cognizance of 
this fact by citing the Code. 
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Section 103 makes two amendments to 
the CIA Act. First, it inserts the word 
“abroad” after the word “assigned” ‘so 
that the pertinent portion of the lan- 
guage reads “employees assigned abroad 
to duty stations outside the United 
States.” The significance of the word 
“abroad” is to provide a definition as to 
what abroad“ means. Specifically it 
makes clear that Hawaii and Alaska are 
considered to be “abroad.” 

The second amendment is te change 
the word “shall”: to the word “may” in 
introducing the many authorities which 
the Agency has with respect to travel ex- 
penses, transportation of furniture, pack- 
ing and unpacking, leaves of absence, 
hospitalization in the case of illness or 
injury, establishing first-aid stations, and 
so forth. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that experience has revealed that 
the literal provision of a travel or leave 
benefit, for instance, at all times and in 
all circumstances in exactly the same 
manner, is not appropriate and there- 
fore permissive rather than mandatory 
authority should be provided. 

Section 104 provides a new authority. 
It will permit the Agency to pay the 
travel expenses of officers and employees 
of the Agency and members of their fam- 
ilies to travel from a hardship post to an 
area having different environmental con- 
ditions for rest and recuperation. Such 
travel is limited to one round-trip during 
any continuous 2-year tour and two 
round-trips during any continuous 3- 
year tour. 

The Foreign Service Act contains this 
authority for Foreign Service personnel. 

Section 105: Not infrequently, assign- 
ment of Agency employees to their per- 
manent posts of duty requires a devia- 
tion from the most direct route to an- 
other Agency post in order to provide 
orientation and training. Under exist- 
ing law the family of the employee must 
either wait in the United States or pro- 
ceed ahead of him to the permanent 
post. Section 105 of the bill would per- 
mit the payment of travel expenses for 
the family to accompany him to the in- 
terim stopoff point. 

This authority is provided in the For- 
eign Service Act for Foreign Service 
personnel. 

Section 106: Existing law grants au- 
thority to the Agency to order employees 
for home leave upon “completion of 2 
years’ continuous service abroad.” Sec- 
tion 106 would raise this to 3 years for 
posts which are roughly comparable to 
the United States and would authorize 
ordering an employee for home leave at 
18 months in the case of hardship posts. 

This same authority appears in the 
Foreign Service Act for Foreign Service 
personnel. 

Section 107: Existing law permits the 
Agency to pay the travel expenses of em- 
ployees who suffer illness or injury 
abroad to the nearest locality where a 
suitable hospital exists. I stress the 
word hospital. Sometimes hospitaliza- 
tion is not required but medical care is 
needed. 

Section 107 would eliminate the limi- 
tation of hospitalization and substitute 
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“medical care.” The section also ex- 
tends this benefit to dependents. 

It also provides for the payment of the 
cost of treatment for such illness or in- 
jury of an employee and, in the case of 
dependents, pays the cost of treatment 
but with @ $35 deduction and a maximum 
limitation of 120 days of treatment. 
This limitation does not apply where it 
is determined that the illness or injury 
is caused by the fact of location of the 
dependent in the foreign area. The ex- 
tension of both travel and treatment ex- 
penses to dependents is new. 

This benefit is one provided in the 
Foreign Service Act for Foreign Service 
personnel and their dependents. 

Section 108: Section 108 would permit 
necessary orientation and language 
training for members of an employee’s 
family where this is considered necessary 
because of the particular duties of the 
employee at the new assignment post. 
Normally this training would be re- 
stricted to the employee’s wife. 

This authority is provided in the For- 
eign Service Act for Foreign Service per- 
sonnel, but is new for the CIA. 

Section 109: The CIA uses the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947 to appoint 
advisory committees and other advisory 
personnel.. Section 109 would place this 
authority in the CIA Act itself and would 
also remove the limitation of $50 per 
day. The AEC, FAA and NASA can, for 
example, go up to $100 per day. Pay- 
ment under the new language in section 
109 would have an upper limit of $100 
per day. 

Section 110: Section 110 would pro- 
vide a new authority for the Agency 
which would permit an individual to 
transfer from another department or 
agency to CIA for a specified time; agreed 
upon by the two agencies, and upon com- 
pletion of the assignment afford the in- 
dividual statutory protection in reem- 
ployment. 

Testimony before the committee indi- 
cated that this authority would be of 
considerable assistance in filling critical 
engineering and scientific disciplines 
during emergencies. 

Similar authority is provided in the 
Foreign Service Act. 

Section 111: Section 111 provides a 
new authority relating to the settlement 
of claims abroad, Today CIA has no 
authority to settle claims for loss of 
or damage to real or personal property 
or for personal injury or death. This 
section would provide that authority to 
an upper limit of $10,000. This kind of 
authority in one form or another is 
available to the State Department and 
to the military departments. 

TITLE It 


Section 201: This section merely pro- 
vides a short title for title II. Inci- 
dentally, all of title It deals with the 
Central Intelligence Agency Retirement 
Act. It should be understood that the 
Central Intelligence Agency has two re- 
tirement systems: the regular civil 
service retirement for the vast majority 
of its employees and its own CIA retire- 
ment system for a relatively small num- 
ber of employees. 
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Section 202: Section 202 does three 
things: 

First, it eliminates the requirement that 
a child be dependent upon a parent re- 
tiree in order to receive a survivor an- 
nuity. The present definition of a child 
requires that the child receive more than 
half his support from the participant 
to be eligible. This requirement could 
defeat a survivor annuity based on the 
service of a working mother. This sup- 
port requirement was eliminated from 
the Civil Service Retirement Act by the 
89th Congress. 

Second, it also raises from 21 to 22 the 
maximum age for receiving survivor an- 
nuity payments as a student and in- 
creases from 4 to 5 months as the maxi- 
mum absence from school which may be 
permitted without terminating the survi- 
vor annuity. This will aid survivor chil- 
dren enrolled in tri-mester programs to 
secure employment and earn money 
without losing their annuity. 

This same action was taken by the 89th 
Congress for student beneficiaries under 
the Civil Retirement Act. 

Lastly, it permits a natural child to 
share in the distribution of any money 
in the CIA retirement and disability 
fund. The act today clearly permits a 
natural child to receive an annuity but 
it is not entirely clear with respect to 
lump-sum benefits. This would correct 
this deficiency. 

A similar provision amending the Civil 
Service Retirement Act was approved by 
the 89th Congress. 

Section 203: This section permits the 
annuity of a widow or a dependent 
widower to continue in the event of re- 
marriage. This is similar to the law ap- 
plicable to survivor annuitants under the 
Foreign Service Act and is in keeping 
with the plan approved by the 89th Con- 
gress for survivor annuitants under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. 

Section 204: This section provides for 
the commencement and termination date 
for a child survivor annuity and assures 
that the survivor annuity of a student 
may be resumed even though it had pre- 
viously been terminated, as for example, 
because of military service. Today, once 
an annuity has been terminated because 
of an absence between school terms in 
excess of the maximum absence author- 
ized, the annuity cannot be resumed. 

A similar amendment to the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act was approved by the 
89th Congress. 

Section 205: This section makes a 
technical change in the law which will 
authorize the commencement of an an- 
nuity as soon as the individual enters a 
nonpay status. Under existing law, an 
annuitant must wait until the beginning 
of the month following his date of sepa- 
ration. 

This will conform the CIA retirement 
system to the civil service retirement 
system in this respect. 

Section 206: Under existing law, an 
individual who transfers into the CIA 
retirement fund from some other Gov- 
ernment retirement system.can transfer 
his contributions from the other fund 
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to the CIA fund, but there is no provision 
for transfer of the Government contri- 
bution to such fund. 

Also, when an individual transfers from 
the CIA retirement fund to some other 
Government retirement fund, there is no 
provision for the transfer of either the 
Government’s contribution or his own 
contribution to the non-CIA retirement 
fund. This section would correct the in- 
equities of this situation. 

The Civil Service Commission is wholly 
in accord with this change. 

Section 207: The small group of em- 
ployees who are under the CIA Retire- 
ment Act retire, on the whole, some 10 
years earlier than employees under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. These re- 
tirees therefore, with few exceptions, will 
need to seek a second career. They do 
not acquire status in the competitive 
service and much of their experience and 
competence cannot be readily related to 
normal Government positions. It is 
probable, therefore, that they would have 
to accept a Government position, at least 
initially, several grades below their posi- 
tion in the CIA at the time of retirement. 
This section would authorize an annui- 
tant who is retired from the Agency to 
be reemployed in the Government and to 
retain the salary of the new position, 
plus so much of his annuity, which when 
added to the new salary, would not ex- 
ceed his salary at the time of retirement. 

For example, if a CIA GS-13—-salary 
of $12,893—retires with an annuity of 
$6,000 and then enters other Federal em- 
ployment at the GS-11 level—salary $9,- 
221—he would actually receive only $3,- 
221 for his services. This section would 
permit the retiree to receive his earned 
salary of $9,221 plus $3,652 of his $6,000 
annuity bringing him up to his previous 
salary level of $12,873. 

I want to point out again that this 
relates to very few people and to people 
who have been engaged in unconven- 
tional activities. I want to point out, 
too, that a retired military reservist can 
retain both his civilian salary and his 
entire annuity and that a retired regular 
officer can retain his salary plus the first 
$2,000 of his annuity and 50 percent of 
the balance of it. 

Section 208: This section will bring 
the cost-of-living provision of the Agen- 
cy’s Retirement Act into line with pro- 
visions which currently apply to civil 
service and military retirees. During 
the 1st session of the 89th Congress, the 
cost-of-living provision for military re- 
tirees was amended to gear increases to 
quarterly rather than average calendar 
year Consumer Price Indexes. Later 
in that session similar legislation for the 
benefit of the entire Civil Service System 
was approved. 

TITLE Ir 

Section 301: The Central Intelligence 
Agency is now excluded from the Federal 
Employees Pay Act of 1945, as amended, 
by regulation of the Civil Service Com- 
mission but not by law. This section 
would exclude the CIA by law. 

The Agency has developed a salary 
administration program which adheres 
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closely to the principles and standards 
of the Classification Act regarding the 
classification of positions, establishment 
of entry salary rates, and the grant of 
merit and quality step increases, and 
conforms generally to the principles and 
standards of the Pay Act regarding pre- 
mium pay and hours of work. However, 
it has been necessary for the Agency to 
deviate somewhat from the specific prac- 
tices required by the act to accommodate 
peculiar problems inherent in its mis- 
sion and functions. 

Mr. Speaker, let me repeat what I said 
at the beginning—that there is virtually 
nothing new in the bill in the sense that 
the authorities provided by it are in vir- 
tually every instance already provided 
to other Government employees. The 
bill is little more than an attempt to 
help the CIA to catch up with a num- 
ber of recently enacted laws—some of 
them in this Congress—which, when en- 
acted, did not encompass the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

I urge support—indeed, wholehearted 
support—of this bill as a step toward 
making the laws which apply to the CIA 
the same as and equal to the laws apply- 
ing to our other Government employ- 
ees—or in other words, the bill merely 
seeks a general uniformity in the law. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has pre- 
sented a comprehensive picture of what 
this bill will do. As he said, the main 
design of the bill is to grant to the 
Central Intelligence Agency—and in 
some instances to its employees—author- 
ity and benefits which are now available 
to other Government agencies. I would 
like to stress that there is nothing really 
new in the bill at all. We are helping 
the Central Intelligence Agency, so to 
speak, to catch up with recent laws 
which covered civil service employees 
and the Foreign Service employees of the 
State Department but which did not in- 
clude the CIA. Really the bill is noth- 
ing more than that. 

I am aware that the CIA has come in 
for some bad publicity from time to time 
but I feel that—the American people 
being what they are—this is to be ex- 
pected. Of course a mistake has been 
made here and there and I am sure that 
there is no one on the floor of the House 
today who will not agree that this could 
also be said of every other department of 
the executive branch. It happens that 
in my position as a member of the Sub- 
committee on the Central Intelligence 
Agency that I know of the many suc- 
cesses which, because of their nature, 
have not received publicity. 

Overall the record of the Central In- 
telligence Agency is an amazingly fine 
one and we must keep in mind that many 
of the stories which have been circulated 
about it are deliberate plants by the 
Soviet Union. For example, a favorite 
device is to place a small item in some 
iron curtain country newspaper and wait 
for it to be picked up by the western 
press. It frequently is and like all stories 
connected with intelligence agencies; it 
grows on its own feeding. 
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On the whole the American public has 
been vastly misled with respect to the 
Central Intelligence Agency. It is pic- 
tured as an “invisible government” oper- 
ating on its own and without regard to 
overall governmental policy. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. It is a 
tightly supervised organization not only 
within itself but from the higher levels 
of the executive branch, also. I fre- 
quently feel that it is a shameful thing 
that we can be so easily duped by our 
enemies into suspicion of those who are 
doing such an outstanding job for us. I 
suppose that this is to be expected in view 
of the necessary secretiveness of its ac- 
tivities. There is a natural suspicion that 
it attached to anything that isn’t free 
and clear and above board. But I can 
give you my personal assurance that this 
is one of the finest organizations in our 
Government and is doing an outstanding 
job in a field that is complex almost be- 
yond understanding. I feel I speak with 
some authority here. 

As I mentioned before, it has made 
its mistakes—and who has not—but as 
our late President put it, “Victory has 
100 fathers but defeat is an orphan.” 
And in this statement lies the key of any 
program such as the CIA. Its successes 
are naturally hidden. Its defeat fre- 
quently are spread across the press of 
the world. 

A word about costs. It is—I must 
concede—a rather rare thing that the 
Armed Services Committee brings be- 
fore the House legislation which in- 
volves as little money as this does. We 
are accustomed to procurement bills for 
$15, $16, or $17 billion. A single air- 
plane costing $4, $5, or $6 million is not 
unusual. An aircraft carrier in the or- 
der of $400 million has become almost 
commonplace. But this bill will cost— 
as closely. as it can be estimated—some- 
thing less than $240,000 for its first year 
and there is no reason to believe that 
this amount will be substantially ex- 
ceeded in the years to come. 

So here we have a piece of legislation 
that would not be necessary at all if 
other recent laws had been so drafted as 
to include the Central Intelligence 
Agency. I am referring, of course, to 
the civil service laws and the laws re- 
lating to the Foreign Service personnel 
of the State Department. 

Perhaps typical of the kind of au- 
thorities in this bill is the very simple 
one of permitting the settling of a 
claim in an automobile accident or some 
other destruction of property or injury 
to a person overseas. The State De- 
partment has it—the military has it— 
but, whether through inadvertence or 
something else, the CIA ends up not 
having this kind of authority. 

It is a simple, good, and necessary 
piece of legislation and I urge everyone 
to support it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
16306 as amended. 
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The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 

assed 


pi $ 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 


BIGHORN CANYON NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 491) to provide 
for the establishment of the Bighorn 
Canyon National Recreation Area, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment to the House amendment and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Page 3, line 6, of the House engrossed 
amendments strike out “(donation).” and 
insert “donation or exchange.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING, OCTOBER 4 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet at 11 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


TO AMEND THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE LAW— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 
Mr. MULTER submitted a conference 

report and statement on the bill (H.R. 

8126) to amend the District of Columbia 

minimum wage law, and for other 

purposes. 


AMENDING THE RAILROAD RETIRE- 
MENT ACT OF 1937 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to speak briefly but emphatically in sup- 
port of two railroad retirement bills 
which have just passed the House. They 
are H.R. 14355 and H.R. 17285. The ma- 
jor provisions of these bills are either 
identical with those contained in H.R. 
13620 that I introduced in March of this 
year or are in accord with the spirit and 
purpose of my bill; namely, to improve 
the economic situation of railroad work- 
ers during their retirement and of their 
survivors after their death. 

H.R. 14355 incorporated my proposal 
that survivor benefits continue to be paid 
to children of deceased railroad workers 
through age 21 if the children are full- 
time students rather than be cut off when 
the children reach age 18. You realize, 
of course, this asks. for no special privi- 
lege for railroad children. It merely 
calls for extending to them the same 
treatment Congress granted last year to 
survivor children of workers covered un- 
der social security. 

The average widow whose husband's 
working years had been spent on the rail- 
road certainly is not better situated fi- 
nancially than is the average social se- 
curity widow to permit her children to 
finish high school and attend college, and 
even may be less able to do so. We 
could not, in good conscience, therefore; 
continue to discriminate against the rail- 
road family but must permit survivor 
benefits to be paid to students until they 
reach age 22. 

H.R. 17285 introduces a variation of 
the proposal in my bill, H.R. 13620, to 
provide a 7-percent increase in all annu- 
ities and pensions paid to those retirees 
who have not received an increase since 
1959. As a group, railroad retirement 
beneficiaries have not had their pay- 
ments increased since mid-1959 although 
living costs have risen more than 12 per- 
cent since then. Because of certain pros 
visions coordinating benefits under the 
Railroad Retirement Act with the Social 
Security Act, some railroad retirement 
benefits were increased as a result of the 
Social Security Amendments of 1965. 
H.R. 17285, in effect, calls for a 7- percent 
increase for those who did not benefit 
from the social security amendments of 
last year. In addition to excluding from 
the proposed increase those who were 
favorably affected by the amendments, 
H.R. 17285 also excludes those persons 
eligible for the new supplemental annuity 
it introduced. 

Persons eligible for the supplementary 
annuity are those who have reached age 
65, who have 25 years or more of railroad 
service, who retire on or after July 1, 
1966, and who have a current connection 
with the railroad industry when they re- 
tire. The monthly supplementary an- 
nuity will be $45 plus $5 for each year of 
service over 25 years, but in no case can 
this annuity be more than $70 a month. 
It will be entirely employer financed. 

The supplementary annuity was agreed 
upon over the bargaining table. It does 
not differ much from private pension 
plans, arrived at through collective bar- 
gaining, paid for by the employer, and 
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supplementary to basic benefits under 
social security. Both the railroads and 
railroad unions have asked Congress to 
formalize their scheme into law. We 
could not let them down. 

My committee held hearings on this 
legislation in April and we have been 
working diligently in an effort to find 
some means of helping retired railroad- 
ers who have not received an increase in 
their pensions since 1959 while the cost 
of living has steadily. increased. 

I think we have passed a good bill and 
I trust that the Senate will take prompt 
action on it so that it may be enacted 
into law before Congress adjourns, 


SMASHING VICTORY 


Mr.POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the Dallas 
Morning News points out that while the 
Communists were suffering a sharp de- 
feat in the South Vietnamese elections 
they were also the losers in a less pub- 
licized but significant event in Germany. 

The News editorially couples the elec- 
tions with the escape from East Berlin of 
two young couples and a 4-year-old boy. 
They crashed their way to freedom 
Series gh the Berlin Wall in a homemade 

ank. 

In South Vietnam, the victory for free- 
dom’s cause was less dramatic but of far 
greater breadth and depth, the news- 
paper observes. 

But both events, it says, remind us that 
freedom is worth any risk—and that men 
and women the world over are willing to 
take any risk or make any sacrifice to 
gain it. 

I include the News editorial as part 
of the RECORD: 

From the Dallas e News, Sept. 13, 

1966 e 


SMASHING THROUGH 

On either side of the globe brave men 
broke through communist intimidation Sun- 
day. In so doing they scored “as smashing 
victory“ for the free world and for them- 
selves. 

In Berlin, the victory was literally smash- 
ing. Two young East Berliners, their preg- 
nant wives and a 4-year-old boy crashed 
through the Berlin Wall to freedom in a 
homemade tank—a bulldozer protected by 
iron plates welded on by the men, 

The smashing victory in the Asian struggle 
was less dramatic, but of far greater breadth 
and depth, The South vietnamese people 
turned out in overwhelming numbers, de- 
spite a Viet Cong terror campaign that killed 
hundreds, to vote for freedom. 

Though the election was to choose dele- 
gates to a constituent assembly, the primary 
significance was that it gave the people a 
choice between nationalism and communism. 

The Communists ordered their sympathiz- 
ers to boycott the election and threatened 
all other Vietnamese with death if they went 
to the polls. By drawing the line in this way, 
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they made their own communist, ideology 
the main issue. 

Knowing that they would lose face if a 
majority of the eligibile voters turned out, 
the Reds pulled out every stop in a frenzied 
effort to terrorize the people. They broad- 
cast threats, they mined roads and paths, 
they dynamited polling places, they mur- 
dered citizens and local officials and com- 
mitted all of the other atrocities now so fa- 
miliar. 

And they failed. They suffered one of the 
greatest reverses yet inflicted on Asian com- 
munism. Fighting a “war of liberation” 
which they have announced is primarily a 
political battle for allegiance, the Commu- 
nists have been dealt a political defeat more 
crushing and more significant than any they 
have suffered in battle. 

Before the election, many American ob- 
servers believed that the South Vietnamese 
government would be lucky if half the regis- 
tered voters cast ballots. The people’s un- 
familiarity with democratic elections, the 
terror campaign by the Reds and a support- 
ing boycott by the Buddhist extremists made 
a big turnout seem unlikely. 

It was widely noted that a turnout of as 
much as 70 per cent would be a tremendous 
victory for the free South Vietnamese. But 
most Americans would have agreed with one 
respected newspaper’s editorial observation 
that “as the election draws closer the doubts 
grow greater that this large a vote will be 
recorded.“ 

And yet, as we sometimes do, we had 
underestimated the yearning for freedom of 
other peoples. The South Vietnamese turned 
out in such numbers that it now appears 
that the percentage of registered voters who 
voted will be approximately 80 per cent. 

As surely as the young East Berliners broke 
through the communist bonds of concrete 
and barbed wire, the South Vietnamese broke 
through the bonds of terror and coercion. 

The encouraging events of the past Sunday 
should remind us anew of a truth we some- 
times forget in the security of our own estab- 
lished republic: Freedom is worth any risk, 
any sacrifice, and men and women the world 
over are willing to take any risk and make 
any sacrifice to gain it. 


BIRTH OF NEW NATION IN AFRICA 
AND BIRTHDAY OF TWO OTHERS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
tonight a new nation will take its place 
in the world community, Lesotho, for- 
merly the British Colony of Basutoland. 
This new member of the family of na- 
tions will become another significant and 
independent unit in a changing Africa. 

Yesterday was the eighth anniversary 
of the independence of Guinea and Sat- 
urday, October 1, was the anniversary of 
the independence of Nigeria. 


NEW NATION OF LESOTHO 


As chairman of the African Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, I am happy to extend to Lesotho 
the best wishes of the Congress of the 
United States on this auspicious occasion 
and add my warm and personal greetings 
to His Majesty Moshoeshoe II and to 
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Lesotho’s first Ambassador to the United 
States and to the United Nations, His 
Excellency Albert Mohale. 

Lesotho, formerly the British Colony 
of Basutoland, is bordered on all four 
sides by the Republic of South Africa. 
The geography ranks among the most 
fascinating in the world with the tower- 
ing Maluti range of mountains taking up 
almost three-quarters of the country’s 
entire area. In these mountains, the 
populace may find their economic future. 
The possibilities for hydroelectric power 
and irrigation through the “Oxbow Lake” 
water plan stagger the imagination. 

Like Botswana, which gained its inde- 
pendence on September 30, Lesotho will 
follow a nonracial policy although all but 
3,000 of her 800,000 present population 
are Basutos. Of the total population 
about one-fourth are Roman Catholic 
and about 20 percent Protestant. 

The United States desires to expand 
and strengthen the present friendly rela- 
tions with the people of Lesotho. We 
look forward to the country’s orderly and 
progressive political, economic, and social 
development toward nonracial, demo- 
8 self-government and greater via- 

ty. 


BEST WISHES TO GUINEA 


It gives me great pleasure to extend the 
best wishes of my countrymen to the citi- 
zens of Guinea on the occasion of their 
eighth anniversary of independence on 
October 2. Guinea is another of the 
many African nations as rich in re- 
sources as it is in its history. 

Guinea is partial heir to the series of 
West African empires which, at their 
height, cast a degree of political and 
commercial influence over many tribal 
groups from Guinea’s Atlantic coast to 
the southern edge of the Sahara. The 
empires of Ghana, Mali, and Songhai 
spanned the period from about the 10th 
to 15th centuries. The present Guinea 
Government has encouraged its people 
to take pride in their African historical 
and cultural traditions, and under Pres- 
ident Sékou Touré has claimed the role 
of a leader of the modern African unity 
movement. 

Guinea became an independent repub- 
lic on October 2, 1958, the only French 
colony to register a negative vote against 
the constitution of the Fifth French Re- 
public and the French Community con- 
cept proposed by President de Gaulle. 
Guinea became a member of the United 
Nations on December 12, 1958, and a 
charter member of the Organization of 
African Unity in May 1963. 

Guinea’s mineral wealth—over one- 
quarter of the world’s known reserves of 
high-grade bauxite along with signifi- 
cant deposits of iron ore, gold, and dia- 
monds—makes the country’s economy 
potentially one of the strongest in Africa. 
In addition to this wealth, Guinea has 
great potenial for hydroelecric power and 
a promising agricultural economy. 

Guinea is faced with the problem of 
inereasing production in both the agri- 
culture and mining sectors of the econo- 
my in order to obtain the foreign ex- 
change and development funds which are 
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needed to expand the economy as a 
whole. To encourage a rapid increase 
in production, the Guinea Government 
is taking steps further to stabilize the 
internal economy and continue the suc- 
cessful program of attracting foreign 
investment. 

The United States enjoys close and 
friendly relations with the Republic of 
Guinea. It is providing substantial eco- 
nomic assistance in the hope that this 
temporary relief will enable Guinea to 
set in motion once again the expansion 
which the economy enjoyed during the 
midfifties. The United States respects 
Guinea’s independence and policy of 
nonalinement in world affairs and hopes 
to see the country achieve its legitimate 
national aspirations in close cooperation 
with other nations of Africa. 

To President Sékou Touré, who has 
served his country as Chief of State since 
independence, and to the Guinean Am- 
bassador to the United States, His Ex- 
cellency Karim Bangoura, I extend my 
personal congratulations and good 
wishes. 

NIGERIA’S SIXTH BIRTHDAY 

October 1 marked the sixth anniver- 
sary of the independence of a great na- 
tion and potentially one of the richest. 
Nigeria, as a nation of 55 million people, 
stands as the most populous in Africa 
and the 12th largest in the world. Her 
resources, known and potential, could 
well make this country a leader not only 
in Africa but throughout the world. 

In extending my heartfelt felicitations 
to all the peoples of Nigeria I speak my 
fervent hope that the problems and tur- 
moil which now beset that nation will be 
peacefully resolved to the benefit of all 
her citizens. Obviously these are prob- 
lems which only Nigeria and her peo- 
ple in their wisdom can settle. I might, 
however, suggest that they consider the 
history and stress of another great coun- 
try—my own—a little over a century ago. 
The strains which almost split the Union 
were resolved—not without bloodshed 
unhappily—but the ties that were created 
brought a United States of America 
glories that the world has never known. 

This is my hope for Nigeria. There- 
fore, again let me express my best wishes 
to her citizens, to the Nigerian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, His Excel- 
lency N. Ade Martins, and to my very 
good and able friend, Nigeria’s Ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, His Excellency 
Chief S. O. Adebo. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL VICTORY NEEDED 
TO WIN THE HEARTS AND MINDS 
OF PEOPLE 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

‘The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing my return from Vietnam in February 
of this year I noted in a special report 
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that while we appeared to be winning 
the military war more effort and re- 
sources were needed to achieve victory 
in the other war’—the psychological 
victory needed to win the hearts and 
minds of the people. Specifically, I cited 
the urgent remedying of the economic, 
political, agricultural, and educational 
shortcomings. 

Over the past several months I have 
studied the progress made in these vital 
areas. Only last week I was pleased to 
have my own evaluations confirmed by 
Mr. Robert Komer’s special report to the 
President on “The Other War in Viet- 
nam.” 

One of the main benefits of Mr, 
Komer’s report, over and above its fac- 
tual summary and analysis, is to better 
focus world public opinion on the sincere 
purpose and effective accomplishment of 
the United States in fighting the positive 
war against ignorance, disease, and 
crippling inflation. 

Progress has indeed been made. In 
that respect Mr. Komer’s report is par- 
ticularly encouraging. However, many 
challenges still lie ahead. As we press 
forward now in continued effort we can 
be reassured that the obstacles to a vic- 
tory in the other war in Vietnam are not 
insurmountable. 

To my colleagues interested in Viet- 
nam and our progress toward peace I 
commend Mr. Komer’s report. 


ANNIVERSARY OF PRESIDENT 
JOHNSON’'S STATEMENT ON THE 
CUBAN REFUGEE AIRLIFT 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, a year 
ago today at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty the President signed the bill 
which marked the end of the national 
origins quota system which for so many 
years unjustly governed our immigra- 
tion policy. 

It was in his remarks on this occasion 
that the President answered Premier 
Castro’s challenge to permit Cubans 
wishing to flee the island to come to the 
United States by saying to the Cuban 
people that “those who seek refuge here 
will find it." The airlift of Cuban refu- 
gees began on December 1, 1965. In the 
past 10 months, planes charted by the 
U.S. Government have brought a total 
of 40,500 refugees from Cuba to freedom 
in the United States. 

With the assistance of the Cuban Ref- 
ugee Center in Miami, directed by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the various voluntary service 
agencies and the local Florida author- 
ities and organizations, over 74 percent of 
these refugees have moved onward from 
Florida and found homes and jobs 
throughout the United States. It has 
been a smooth-running, efficient, hu- 
manitarian operation in the best Amer- 
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ican tradition, one in which all of us 
may take great satisfaction. And the 
Cubans who have come to the United 
States are now putting their skills and 
energies to work to our advantage. 

Those Cubans who have stayed in 
Florida have been warmly received 
thanks to the coordinated efforts of 
private agencies and public officials at 
all levels of government. 

In Miami, prominent local citizens 
formed a community task force under 
the able direction of Mr. John Turner. 
This group, in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral task force which President Johnson 
formed under the chairmanship of Sec- 
retary John Gardner, has sucessfully re- 
solved many of the problems resulting 
from the new refugee influx. Jobs have 
been found, housing provided and thou- 
sands of additional refugees integrated 
into the community. 

No small part of the success story of 
refugee resettlement, both in Florida and 
across the country, is due to the Cubans 
themselves. With few exceptions, those 
who were able, have through their own 
energy become self-supporting members 
of their respective communities. They 
have become an asset to this Nation. 
Castro’s loss has become our gain. 

At the same time, that we celebrate 
this anniversary, we must regret that 
this chance for a new life has not yet 
been given to those in Cuba who are im- 
prisoned for political reasons. We have 
asked the Cuban Government to permit 
these prisoners to leave. So far they 
have been unwilling to do so. We con- 
tinue to hope that the Government of 
Cuba will reconsider its position in this 
matter and permit these persons to de- 


Mr. Speaker, as we celebrate the deci- 
sion which has permitted so many Cu- 
bans to flee to freedom in this country, 
we also think of the plight of those who 
remain behind. I am sure that the thirst. 
for liberty shall never be quenched’ in 
the Cuban people. We desire to see dem- 
ocratic self-determination restored to 
the island. The Cuban people should 
remember that far from forgetting them, 
we are daily mindful of their situation 
and together with them look to the day 
when they regain their freedom—as will 
surely come to pass. 


OFFICERS’ COMBAT TAX 
EXEMPTION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. F. Mr. Speaker, while 
this Nation has millions of men and wom- 
en in public. service, it is a stark fact 
that some are now making a greater per- 
sonal contribution than others. These 
are our men risking their very lives in 
mortal combat. 

At present an inequity exists within 
the benefits provided for our fighting 
men. This is the fact that some service 
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personnel in combat areas receive a larg- 
er income tax exemption than others. 
It is past the time when this should be 
corrected. A revision of the Internal 
Revenue Code to make the exemption 
more equitable will not have a profound 
effect upon the lives of our men, but it 
will be an indication of the attention and 
solicitation which the citizens of Ameri- 
ca accord to them in their service to this 
great country. 

At the time of the Korean war, Mr. 
Speaker, the tax exemptions were set at 
their present levels. The method chos- 
en, all income exempted for enlisted men 
and $200 for commissioned officers, was 
designed to create a fairly even amount 
of exempted income. Since that time the 
pay of enlisted personnel has risen con- 
siderably, and I believe rightly so. The 
result is that at present an enlisted man 
in a combat zone may now earn as much 
as $500, tax free, per month. Justice to 
all our men life and limb de- 
mands that the law be changed to reflect 
a fair balance of exemption for all grades 
of personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to co- 
sponsor a bill to remedy the situation by 
amending the tax provisions to provide 
an exemption for commissioned officers 
serving in a combat zone of $500 per 
month. I strongly urge the Congress to 
take speedy action on this measure, dem- 
onstrating to many of our courageous 
men in Vietnam the gratitude which the 
whole Nation feels for their splendid 
military performance and their great 
sacrifices. 


WOULD YOU BELIEVE? 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ErLensorn] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the time that the 89th Congress has 
been in session, a new television show 
has come into prominence and has given 
our language a new phrase. It is: 
“Would you believe?” 

“Would you believe” is a national joke. 
It is shared by Don Adams of “Get 
Smart” fame, and Lyndon Baines John- 
son of the Great Society shame. 

At least, Maxwell Smart says, “Sorry 
about that.” Not so with Lyndon John- 
son. And on November 8, the American 
voter is going to do more than sit home 
and say, “Sorry about that.” He is go- 
ing to vote Republican. And I will tell 
you why. 

Would you believe that the party of, 
by, and for Lyndon has found a way to 
solve unemployment? You had better 
believe it. It is called padding the Fed- 
eral payroll. During the last 16 months, 
Federal payrollers have been added at 
the rate of 500 a day. And if you are 
sorry about that, it is easy to tell you 
will not be colored Democrat politician. 

Would you believe that, while our 
young men fight communism on one side 
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of the world, our Department of Com- 
merce encourages trade with Communists 
on the other side of the globe? 

Would you believe that while Ameri- 
can men die in Vietnam the Department 
of Commerce approves the sale of a steel 
mill to Red China? Would you believe 
that steel mill was classified as a non- 
strategic material for war? 

Would you believe that Lyndon’s left 
hand does not know what is going on in 
the far left hand? 

Would you believe that the same 
Johnson who, a year ago, told you the 
road to prosperity was paved without 
balancing the budget and with cutting 
taxes, this year says it is paved with in- 
creased taxes? 

Would you believe that the payroll 
padding, the increased Federal budget, 
and the growing national deficit is not 
causing inflation? 

Would you believe that Federal spend- 
ing can spiral 27 percent in 3 years and 
not cause inflation? 

Would you believe that the 27-percent 
increase in Federal spending is not in- 
flationary as long as industry sticks to 
the 3.2-percent noninflationary guide- 
line? 

Can you really believe that? Lyndon 
says you should. 

Would you believe that Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman has been a success? 
He says he has. And he figures it out for 
you in simple terms. Since 1960 when 
he took office, 3.2 million farmers have 
left the farms. Therefore, farm incomes 
are up, because, as Mr. Freeman ex- 
plains, there are fewer farmers to cut the 
pie. 

Of course, the farmers should be 
thankful for the new breed of livestock 
Lyndon’s spokesmen gave them. Scape- 
goats. The herds are the farmers them- 
selves. They get blamed for inflation. 

Sorry about that. 

Would you believe you can put your 
faith in Robert McNamara, the Secre- 
tary of Defense? 

Would you believe our ballistic mis- 
siles are untested with atomic warheads? 
Our bomber fleet is being phased out, 
even as it carries the brunt of the war in 
Vietnam? Our merchant marine ship- 
ping fleet is a disgrace? And while the 
Soviet Union ranks 7 in shipbuilding, we 
ranked 12? 

Sorry about that, too. 

Would you believe there is a real war 
on poverty? You bet there is. It is be- 
tween Democrat bosses to see who can 
make the most political profit; that is, 
unless you are John Bailey and you are 
national chairman for Lyndon’s loafers. 
In that case, you help your party while 
you held yourself as a slum landlord. 

5 The Great Society is a bad administra- 
on. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz con- 
ducted a campaign against truckfarmers 
by refusing to allow Mexican braceros 
to work in the United States. 

Measure his success. Measure it by 
massive losses of citrus and vegetable 
crops last year. Losses to the truck- 
5 Higher prices for the house- 
wives. 
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Would you believe the Wirtz program 
caused California asparagus growers to 
spend $80,000 recruiting workers? And 
not enough showed up to work? The 
unharvested acres caused the price of 
asparagus to jump 50 cents. If you do 
the family shopping, you believe it. 

And consider the record of Postmaster 
General Lawrence O’Brien. Mail volume 
is now up to 75 billion pieces a year. 
Despite increases in rates, there is less 
service. There are fewer deliveries, 
shorter hours of post office operations, 
less frequent pickups, and undepend- 
able special delivery. 

And while Lady Bird cries to beautify 
America, Larry O’Brien answers her call 
by cutting off foot deliveries to new areas 
in mushrooming suburbia, leaving us 
with a forest of curbside mailboxes. 

In Naperville, II., a subdivision now 
being completed has divided mail serv- 
ice—half of the area enjoys foot delivery, 
the other half has truck delivery and 
both are within the limits of the city. 

I have a file drawer full of complaints 

about Mr. O’Brien’s Post Office Depart- 
ment. 
But would you believe Larry O’Brien 
is a busy, hardworking Lyndon lackey? 
You bet he is. He spends his time in the 
Capitol’s corridors putting on the pres- 
sure in squeezing hotly contested meas- 
ures out of Congress. 

Lawrence O’Brien is a political party 
pressure pusher while the people pay his 
salary to run the Post Office Department. 

This is the Great Society. 

Iam sorry about that. 

In 1960, Republicans missed victory 
by the narrowest of margins. Do not let 
it happen in 1966. A Republican Con- 
gress can put an end to McNamara’s mys- 
teries, Freeman’s fumblings, the Wirtz 
wilderness, and the Johnson jumble. 

In Washington, we need Chuck Percy 
in the Senate. Chuck can win, and all 
Republicans can win November 8. The 
handwriting is on the wall. 

Would you believe the American voter 
eee enough? Do not be sorry about 

at. 


INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICE MODI- 
FIES ITS POSITION WITH RESPECT 
TO EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS 


Mr. MORTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I was among 
the Members of Congress who took ex- 
ception to the regulations which were 
proposed in July this year to alter the 
traditional basis upon which teachers 
could deduct the expenses incurred in 
furthering their educations to become 
better teachers or to advance in their 
profession. I joined in introducing leg- 
islation which would authorize deduc- 
tions for these educational expenses and 
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I pressed for hearings on the legislation. 
My bill which is pending before the Ways 
and Means Committee is H.R. 17397. 

Naturally, I was pleased today when 
I received a letter from Stanley S. Sur- 
rey, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
stating that the Department had with- 
drawn the proposed regulations and had 
issued a revised proposal to take the 
place of the changes to which there has 
been such widespread objection. 

I am also pleased to note that a public 
hearing has been scheduled to start on 
November 15, so that this whole area of 
tax deductions can be explored in the 
light of current needs and in doing what 
is right and just for some of the most im- 
portant people in our communities. 

I feel confident that these hearings 
will bear out many of my colleagues and 
I have contended from the very begin- 
ning—that these deductions are needed 
and there should be no question about 
their justification. In fact, I trust that 
the study will show that there should be 
of a greater liberalization of the deduc- 
ductions than planned. I will continue 
to work for whatever is reasonable and 
just and will be prepared with a revised 
bill of my own if this is necessary in 
order to get proper consideration for 
the true needs of the teaching profes- 
sion. 

As a part of my remarks, I wish to 
include a copy of the letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. Surrey and a copy of 
the revised regulations which the Treas- 
ury Department has proposed. The 
letter and the regulations follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., October 1, 1966. 
Hon, CHESTER L. MIZE, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Mize: Since you have sponsored 
legislation which would affect the Federal 
income tax treatment of educational ex- 
penses incurred by teachers, I thought you 
would be interested that the Treasury De- 
partment has withdrawn its proposed regula- 
tions in this area and has issued a revised 
proposal in its place. This action resulted 
from a careful re-evaluation of the proposed 
rules in the light of the many comments we 
have received and the important issues in- 
volved, In this regard, the views you have 
expressed and the points raised in your bill 
were helpful to us. I am attaching a memo- 
randum which explains the revised proposal 
in some detail. 

Sincerely yours, 
STANLEY S. SURREY, 
: Assistant Secretary. 

Attachment. 

REVISED TREASURY PROPOSED REGULATIONS ON 

DEDUCTIBILITY OF EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES oF 

TEACHERS AND OTHER TAXPAYERS 


BACKGROUND 


On July 7, 1966, the Treasury Department 
issued proposed regulations regarding the tax 
deductibility of educational expenses in- 
curred by employees and self-employed indi- 
viduals. The purpose of these regulations 
was to set forth clear and concise rules for 
determining the tax status of these expenses 
and thereby eliminate the inconsistencies 
which haye developed, both at the adminis- 
trative and judicial level, under the existing 
regulations. 

Comments were received on the proposed 
regulations to the effect that they were an 
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unduly restrictive interpretation of present 
law. Particular stress was put on the point 
that the proposed rules did not give ade- 
quate recognition to the fact that continuing 
education is inherent for those in the teach- 
ing profession and, therefore, realistically the 
costs of the continuing education represent 
an ordinary and necessary business expense 
which should qualify for a tax deduction 
under present law. 

As a result of a re-evaluation of the pro- 
posed regulations in light of the comments 
received, the Treasury Department has with- 
drawn these proposed regulations and issued 
a new set of proposed rules in their place. 
These new proposed regulations were pub- 
lished in the Federal Register for October 1, 
1966, along with a notice that a public hear- 
ing on them has been scheduled beginning 
on November 15, 1966. This action was taken 
because it is believed that this matter can 
be materially expedited by making available, 
prior to the public hearings, the revised pro- 
posal reflecting the Treasury Department’s 
consideration of the comments received. 


SUMMARY OF REVISED PROPOSED REGULATIONS 


Basically, the revised rules would permit 
an income tax deduction for an individual's 
education expenses where the education 
serves to maintain or improve skills required 
in his present position or is undertaken to 
fulfill additional educational requirements 
imposed on him by his employer. 

Under this general provision, if a state 
requires its teachers to continue to take 
educational courses or to obtain a higher 
level of education, the costs of this education 
will ordinarily be completely deductible for 
income tax purposes. Similarly, the cost of 
specialized courses which a state may require 
its teachers to take will usually be deductible 
if the teacher otherwise meets the basic level 
of education required for her position. If a 
teacher or other taxpayer voluntarily under- 
takes additional education to improve his 
skills, the costs he incurs for this will also 
generally be deductible. Moreover, unlike 
the first set of proposed rules, the revised 
rules do not measure the tax deductibility 
of particular educational courses by whether 
or not they will lead to a degree. In this 
regard, the proposed regulations recognize 
that continuing education is, in many in- 
stances, an essential tool in an individual’s 
trade or business. 

Two qualifications are provided to this rule 
of deductibility, under which an individual 
will not be granted a tax deduction for the 
basic or minimum education necessary ini- 
tially to qualify him for his job or for edu- 
cation which will qualify him for a new trade 
or business, position, or specialty. The fol- 
lowing is a more detailed discussion of these 
two qualifications as well as of the applica- 
tion of the revised rules in different situa- 
tions. 

(1) Minimum Educational Requirements 
for the Individual’s Present Employment: 
The first category of non-deductible ex- 
penses are those incurred for education 
which is required of an individual in order 
for him to meet the minimum educational 
requirements for qualification in his present 
Position. In the case of teachers, the rule 
for non-deductibility extends to courses 
which she must take to bring herself up to 
the minimum level of education (in terms 
of college hours or a degree) which is nor- 
mally required of an individual initially being 
employed in such a position. For example, 
if a state normally requires that beginning 
teachers have at least a bachelors degree, but 
because of a shortage of applicants, hires an 
individual with only three years of college 
on the condition that she obtain her fourth 
year, the expenses incurred by this teacher 
in obtaining her fourth year of college would 
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not be deductible. On the other hand, once 
she has obtained her bachelors degree, the 
expenses for any additional education, such 
as a fifth year of college, which she may be 
required to take by her employer in order to 
maintain her position or which maintains or 
improves her skills as a teacher would ordi- 
narily be deductible. The one exception 
would be if this further education is part of 
a program of study which will lead to quali- 
fying her for a new trade or business, posi- 
tion, or specialty, as explained below. 

If an educational institution has pre- 
scribed no normal educational qualifications, 
then this non-deductible category covers the 
education which an individual is required 
to take in order to qualify as a member of 
the faculty of the institution. Once he has 
so qualified, expenses for any additional 
education which is required by the institu- 
tion or which maintains or improves his 
teaching skills will also be deductible, un- 
less the education is part of a program which 
will lead to qualifying him for a new trade 
or business, position, or specialty. 

(2) Education Qualifying an Individual for 
a New Trade or Business, Position or Spe- 
cialty: The second category of non-deductible 
educational expenses are those incurred by 
an individual for education which is part of 
a program of study being pursued by him 
which will lead to qualifying him for a new 
trade or business, position, or specialty. 
Thus, if a public school teacher should go 
to law school for a law degree, the expenses 
for this education would not be deductible. 
On the other hand, the mere fact that edu- 
cational courses undertaken by a teacher 
may qualify her to teach a different sub- 
ject or at a different grade level or will quali- 
fy her for a position related to teaching (such 
as a guidance counselor) will not disqualify 
the expenses for such education from a tax 
deduction. 

In summary therefore, the revised pro- 
posed rules recognize that continuing edu- 
cation is an inherent and necessary aspect 
of many positions, especially those in the 
teaching profession. On the other hand, 
they would not extend the tax deduction to 
the basic or minimum education which an 
individual is taking in order to equip him- 
self for his intended profession or to educa- 
tion which will qualify an individual for a 
new profession or specialty. These two in- 
stances represent types of education which 
all individuals must take to qualify them- 
selves for their future profession or employ- 
ment. If an individual takes such educa- 
tion before accepting employment, it is clear 
that he does not receive a tax deduction. It 
would appear to be an inequitable applica- 
tion of the tax laws if a tax deduction were 
allowed to an individual for this type of 
basic education merely because he accepts 
employment while still obtaining the basic 
education, 


WHAT INFLATION MEANS TO THE 
OPERATION OF A STATE GOVERN- 
MENT 
Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there: 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, now that the 
White House has admitted that there is 
rampant inflation in the country and 
something ought to be done about it, 
including joining the Republican Party, 
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we have been made more aware of what 
inflation means to the person on retire- 
ment income, the housewife who has to 
stretch her food budget, the farmer for 
whom the cost-price squeeze is tighter, 
the laborer whose paycheck does not 
cover expenses and the thousands of 
others on marginal incomes who have a 
hard time getting by even with welfare 
assistance. 

We have not heard much, however, 
about what inflation does to a State 
budget. It was interesting, therefore, to 
learn from Gov. William Avery, of Kan- 
sas, what inflation is doing to the econ- 
omy of the Jayhawk State. 

Other members of the Kansas delega- 
tion and I met with Governor Avery in 
Wichita last Saturday to explore ways 
of combating inflation at the State and 
National level. Governor Avery told us 
that the State office of economic 
analysis applied the current inflationary 
rate to the Kansas budget and found 
out that it will require $17 million more 
in the next fiscal year to maintain the 
present level of services at hospitals and 
schools in Kansas. 

Governor Avery also said that it has 
been estimated that inflation has taken 
$143 million out of Kansas in reduced 
purchasing power over the last year. 

This is the situation in just one State. 
These circumstances can be multiplied 
50 times across this Nation of ours, so 
it becomes all the more apparent that 
something is going to have to be done at 
the Federal level, before the States can 
expect to have any breathing room in 
meeting the higher costs of government. 


THE 100TH BIRTHDAY ANNIVER- 
SARY OF PROF. MICHAEL HRU- 
SHEVSKY CELEBRATED BY 
UKRAINIANS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman. 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, on September 29, 1966, the 100th 
birthday anniversary of Prof. Michael 
Hrushevsky was celebrated by the 
Ukrainians, many of which have settled 
in North Dakota. We are very proud of 
what these outstanding individuals have 
contributed to our State; and I would, 
therefore, like to request that the follow- 
ing letter the president of the North Da- 
kota’ branch of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, Inc. has sent to 
me, be included in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 
OF America, INC., STATE BRANCH 
or NORTH DAKOTA, 
Steele, N. Dak., N. FRO Ape 1966. 
Hon. Mark ANDREWS, 
Congressman of North Dakota, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ANDREWS: Each year in 


January the anniversary of the proclama- 
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tion of Ukrainian independence is celebrated 
to mark the re-birth of the Ukrainian State. 
Today I would like to call your attention to 
the 100th birthday anniversary of one of the 
great Ukrainian historians, an educator, re- 
searcher, author, political and cultural leader 
and most of all the first President of the 
Ukrainian National Republic, namely Profes- 
sor Michael Hrushevsky. He was born on 
September 29, 1866 and died in exile in 1934. 

Prof. Hrushevsky’s education and back- 
ground knowledge qualified him as Univer- 
sity Professor of History in Kiev, Ukraine. 
During that time the conditions in Ukraine 
under Russian regime prevented him from 
further developing the complete history of 
the Ukrainian people: 

Prof; Hrushevsky soon left Kiev and went 
to Lviv in western Ukraine known as Galicia, 
where he was assigned the position as profes- 
sor of the University. Western Ukraine 
(Galicia) at that time enjoyed the Austrian 
constitutionally guaranteed freedoms in the 
scientific and scholarly setting of Shevchenko 
Scientific Society. Prof. Hrushevsky could 
promote his work freely and train a new gen- 
eration of Ukrainian historians. 

During his life Hrushevsky made a general 
survey of the entire history of Ukraine in 
scientific and popular books which appeared 
in many editions not only in Ukrainian but 
many languages such as German, French, 
Bulgarian, Czech, and English. His monu- 
mental ten volumes on the history of 
Ukraine won him complete international ac- 
ceptance and honor among the international 
historical Society. In addition, Hrushevsky 
published over 1,800 scientific works on arch- 
ecology, entnography, and literature of 
Ukraine. He also was the founder of many 
scientific and cultural societies, national 
museums, research institutions, etc. 

For a number of years he was president of 
the Shevchenko Scientific Society (Ukrain- 
ian Academy of Science) in Lviv, Galicia 
where he made tremendous contribution to 
the development of Ukrainian culture. 

As a political leader he promoted the demo- 
cratic way of government and was the 
founder of the Ukrainian Democratic Party 
in Lviv. This party helped to develop many 
fine patriots and high quality leaders dedi- 
cated to the democratic way of life. 

After the first Russian revolution Hrushev- 
sky returned to Kiev where on his own in- 
itiative he founded the Ukrainian journals, 
“Ukrainian Herald" and “Literary & Scien- 
tific Herald” and established the Ukrainian 
Scientific Society. The Ukrainian groups 
which believed in constitutional and parli- 
mentary form of government, formed a Pro- 
gressive Democratic Party (TUP). The Rus- 
sians soon renewed the persecution of the 
Ukrainians after the declaration of the war 
in 1914. So until the revolution of 1917 the 
TUP headed by M. Hrushevsky guided the 
national political life in Ukraine, during the 
constantly sharpening attack of Russian goy- 
ernment on the Ukrainian Institutions. The 
Ukrainian cultural nad educational work was 
completely banned and prominent Ukrainian 
leaders, especially members of the TUP, were 
arrested, including Michael Hrushevsky. 

When the revolution began in St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad) in March 1917 it quickly 
spread to the most distant areas. In Ukraine 
the revolution took on an essentially na- 
tional character. The Ukrainian masses 
created a powerful movement from which 
the Ukrainian National Republic emerged. 
In Kiev the Central Rada (Parliament) was 
set up as an all-Ukrainian representative 
institution. The “Rada” was joined by rep- 
resentatives of all parties of professional and 
cultural organizations and also by.. repre- 
sentatives of cities and provinces. 

When Prof. M. Hrushevsky arrived in Kiev 
from his exile, he was unanimously elected 
the first president of Ukraine. He was not 
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only the first president from 1917-1918 but 
also undisputed leader of Ukraine during the 
revolution. In this most difficult period of 
Ukrainian history his government had to 
re-organize everything. The democratic 
ideas of President Hrushevsky and his asso- 
ciates are featured in all four of the Uni- 
versal Proclamations, especially in the third 
which proclaimed democratic principles such 
as, freedom of speech, press, worship, right 
to assemble, freedom for unions to organize, 
security of individual and right to own prop- 
erty, abolition of death penalty and proper 
administration of the courts. He established 
an 8-hour work day and acknowledged the 
right of government and the laborers to 
control the industry. Non-Ukrainians were 
permitted to manage their national and cul- 
tural affairs by means of their own repre- 
resentatives and administration. 

The principles proclaimed in the third 
Universal were enacted in separate laws un- 
der the guidance of Pres. Hrushevsky. 
Therefore his service was great not only to 
Ukraine but to the entire East Europe. Free- 
dom and democracy would have prevailed in 
Ukraine if the Russian-communist govern- 
ment had not launched a military aggression 
against the free Ukrainian State, despite pre- 
vious pledges to honor and respect Ukrainian 
Independence. The Ukrainian people de- 
prived of all military, economic, and diplo- 
matic assistance on the part of the Western 
Powers, after almost 314 years of heroic and 
unequal struggle, succumbed to the numeri- 
cally superior forces of Soviet Russia. 

Since 1920, Ukraine has remained under 
the communist yoke of Moscow with millions 
of writers, artists, patriots, intellectuals, 
clergy and so on were quickly disposed of 
which included Prof. M, Hrushevsky. 

The entire world, including the enslaved 
Ukrainian people is looking toward the Unit- 
ed States of America as a true citadel of 
freedom and democracy and hope for the 
oppressed people everywhere. 

Therefore, the Ukrainian Congress Com- 
mittee of America, Inc., and the State Branch 
of North Dakota on behalf of the millions 
of Americans of Ukrainian descent, requests 
that you pay tribute with recognition of this 
great scholar and patriot, on the floor of the 
chambers and insert your remarks, including 
this letter and the enclosures, into the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD as a matter of Public 
record. 

The name of Prof. M. Hrushevsky and his 
democratic ideas are now forbidden in 
Ukraine by the Communists and most of his 
scientific works has been destroyed. By pay- 
ing tribute to Prof. M. Hrushevsky, the first 
President of Ukraine, you will also be ex- 
tending a tribute to the Ukrainian Nation 
which, was the first victim of Russian-com- 
munist aggression—similar to the aggression 
now staged in Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

It is impossible for me to give you all the 
complete details surrounding the works of 
this martyred individual in a letter, however 
there is a specific article written by Dr. L. 
Wynar, editor of the Ukrainian Historian 
Journal which would enlighten you more on 
this subject.“ 

We wish to thank you for your fine cooper- 
ation in the past and hope that you will find 
time to continue to devote a little of your 
busy time and schedule in our behalf. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZuKOWsKY, 
President UCCA, State Branch of North 
Dakota 

*P.S—Dr. Lumbomyr Wynar is a Profes- 
sor at the State University and head of Re- 
search Library, Bowling Green, Ohio, He 
published about 200 books on History and 
Social Science and is listed in the Direc- 
tory of American Scholars. 1 
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AMERICAN FARMERS MUST BE 
KEPT ADVISED OF TRADE TALK 
NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Geneva trade talks aimed at cutting in- 
ternational trade barriers in order to ex- 
pand world trade are now in the final 
lap. I would like to urge that the ad- 
ministration keep us fully advised as 
these negotiations proceed. 

These historic trade talks could result 
in reciprocal tariff reductions up to 50 
percent on a broad range of agricultural 
and industrial goods. These talks are of 
profound importance to American farm- 
ers. Europe’s Common Market coun- 
tries alone presently buy some $1.6 bil- 
lions of American farm products annual- 


The Common Market’s restrictive ag- 
riculture policies recently agreed on, 
however, make me uneasy about how 
American agriculture is going to fare as 
these negotiations continue under the 
auspices of the General Agreement on 
Trade and Tariffs. 

These damaging new policies, plus the 
fact that our negotiators at Geneva have 
sometimes seemed in¢lined to trade off 
U.S. agriculture in favor of U.S. indus- 
trial interests, leads me to believe we 
must insist upon being kept fully briefed 
as the windup negotiations proceed. 

To my knowledge, Mr. Speaker, the 
Government has released very little in- 
formation since the negotiations resumed 
this fall. It is urgent that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture insist on fair treat- 
ment for American farmers at these ses- 
sions, and that farmers be kept abreast 
of negotiations developments. 


EULOGY TO RILEY H. ALLEN 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
is with a sense of deep sadness and pro- 
found personal loss that I learned of the 
passing on October 2, 1966, of Riley H. 
Allen, retired editor of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin. 

Riley Allen was more than a news- 
paperman. He was the personification 
of a great American, and he lived a full 
and rewarding life in the service of 
others. That he chose Hawaii as his 
home was a happy circumstance. Had 
he chosen some other place and clime in 
which to live and work, someone from 
that area, no doubt, would today be de- 
livering this eulogy. His most note- 
worthy deeds were only remotely related 
to newspaper work, and yet he was also 
an outstanding newspaperman. 
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In 1918; Mr. Allen took a couple of 
years out of his active career as editor of 
one of Honolulu’s leading dailies to serve 
with the American Red Cross Relief 
Commission in Siberia. Out of this pe- 
riod of service has come an amazing 
stranger-than-fiction saga which was re- 
cently documented in a book. He heard 
of the tragic plight of about 780 Russian 
children who were in mountain summer 
camps in Siberia when they became 
trapped behind the lines in the war be- 
tween the Red Russians and White Rus- 
sians. It was Riley Allen’s imagination, 
determination, and indomitable spirit 
that enabled the children to be rescued 
from starvation, to be gathered together, 
to be placed on a Japanese freighter and 
carried three-fourths around the world 
to be reunited with their parents—over 
a year after the homeward trek had be- 
gun under Mr. Allen’s leadership. 

In Hawaii, Mr. Allen fought for uni- 
versal public education when its merits 
were still being questioned. He pro- 
moted spelling bees and oratorical con- 
tests in the public schools in order that 
their students, the sons and daughters of 
immigrants from Asian nations, might 
grow up and achieve positions of leader- 
ship in the community. He was a true 
champion of American sons of immi- 
grants in Hawaii. 

He encouraged the development of di- 
versified agriculture and tourism with 
the knowledge that a one-crop or two- 
crop economy would only perpetuate the 
semifeudal plantation system that he 
saw when he first came to Hawaii. 

He fought for statehood when few en- 
visioned Hawaii as a State. 

He participated in grassroots politics 
and was an active leader in community 
organizations. 

He came to the defense of Hawaii’s 
Japanese-American population during 
the trying days of World War II, and 
after the war he fostered Hawaii’s role in 
ore and Pacific-Asian understand- 

g. 

Riley Allen was a dear friend and a 
source of personal inspiration tome. He 
foresaw, much before the time arrived, 
that I would be happiest in the service of 
the people of Hawaii, and he encouraged 
and advised me along a course that in- 
cluded adequate preparation and un- 
selfish goals: 

Hawaii enjoyed his leadership over a 
span of more than 60 years. He earned 
the admiration, respect, and affection of 
the people whom he served so long and 
so well. And he has left an indelible im- 
print on those whose lives, like mine, 
were touched by his inspiring example. 

Hawaii has lost a great son and this 
Nation a great American in the death of 
Riley Allen: 

I extend to the members of his family 
my deepest sympathy in this period of 
sadness. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ABOLITION OF 
NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYS- 
_ TEM 
The SPEAKER. — Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Ohio 
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(Mr. FRTICHAN] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, today is 
the first anniversary of the act signed on 
October 3, 1965, that repealed’ the na- 
tional origins quota system which, for 
more than 40 years, restricted immigra- 
tion into the United States on the basis of 
race and national origin. The new im- 
migration law, while not materially in- 
creasing the volume of authorized im- 
migration into the United States, sub- 
stituted the principles of reuniting fam- 
ilies and admitting persons with skills 
needed in this country for the former dis- 
criminations based on the accident of an- 
cestry or country of birth. 

Mr. Speaker, on September 1 of this 
year I took the floor to give the Members 
of the House meaningful information 
and the preliminary statistics available 
on the first 6-month period of operation 
of the new law. The final figures for fis- 
cal year 1966 are now available, and I 
would like to highlight the notable re- 
sults of the Immigration Act of 1965. We 
now have concrete evidence that the leg- 
islation is accomplishing its intended 
goals. 

Although the total immigration showed 
a slight increase in fiscal year 1966, 
311,356 compared to 287,679 in fiscal year 
1965, there was a substantial and favor- 
able change in the character of the im- 
migration, as is shown by comparing the 
first 5 months, operating under the old 
law, with the last 7 months, the first pe- 
riod under the new law. The results are 
most encouraging and bear out the in- 
tent of the work done by my subcommit- 
tee to develop a selective system strictly 
based on the primary importance of the 
reunification. of families, humanitarian 
in character and consistent with our na- 
tional interests. 

It is significant to note that approxi- 
mately 65 percent of the visas issued un- 
der the preference provisions of the new 
law were issued to relatives of U.S. citi- 
zens and permanent resident aliens. This 
is in sharp contrast to the meager 12 
percent that were issued under the old 
preference system. This shift was also 
reflected in the issuance of nonprefer- 
ence visas, which dropped from 75 to 
12 percent of the total. 

The largest increases came, as ex- 
pected, in the admissions of unmarried 
sons and daughters of U.S. citizens over 
21 years of age, married sons and daugh- 
ters of U.S. citizens, brothers and sisters 
of U.S. citizens, and the spouses and 
minor children of permanent resident 
aliens. 

Another major increase resulted from 
the removal of the numerical limitation 
on parents of U.S. citizens, who now no 
longer have to wait for a visa number to 
become available. During the first 5 
months, 1,558 visas were issued under the 
old numerical limitations; during the 
first 7 months of the new law, 4,663 
parents of U.S. citizens entered without 
delay. 

During fiscal year 1965 more than 55,- 
000 visas went unused. These numbers, 
as provided in the Immigration Act: of 
1965, were put into a pool and reallo- 
cated to those quota areas where there 
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were long waiting lists. It is fully 
anticipated that by July 1, 1968, sub- 
stantially all of those persons, whose 
names are now on waiting lists, will have 
been reached for visa issuance. 

Immigration from independent coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere declined 
somewhat, dropping from a total of 153,- 
487 in fiscal year 1965 to 141,911 during 
fiscal year 1966. 

Although the major shift in the pat- 
tern of immigration noted above is due 
to the changes in emphasis of the prefer- 
ence system, some of this change was due 
to the initial effects of the new labor cer- 
tificate requirement. This requirement 
was adopted to insure that immigrants, 
except for specified relative categories, 
would not take jobs which could be filled 
by American workers, and that their en- 
try would not adversely affect wages and 
working conditions in the United States. 
However, it appears that the initial dif- 
ficulties with the labor provision are dis- 
appearing as all concerned become more 
familiar with the procedures for obtain- 
ing certifications, and as improvements 
are made in the applicable regulations. 
For example, I am informed by the Visa 
Office of the Department of State that 
immigration from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, which dropped from 
over 28,000 in fiscal year 1965 to 20,000 in 
fiscal year 1966, has now risen to its fiscal 
year 1965 level. 

Estimates made on the basis of figures 
now available indicate that the use of 
numbers during this fiscal year, both 
from the national quotas and the pool, 
will approach the maximum of 170,000. 
It is now evident that there is a demand 
for the full 84,225 pool numbers available 
this fiscal year, and that more than likely 
they will be fully used. 

Time has demonstrated, on the anni- 
versary of the Immigration Act of 1965, 
that this legislation is sound, both do- 
mestically and internationally. This is 
a source of personal pride and satisfac- 
tion to me as the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Immigration and Nation- 
ality. Nevertheless, because of the 
complexity of our immigration system, 
there are still some problems that remain 
unsolved and I intend to work toward 
further improvement of our immigration 
laws. 

Under leave granted, I include an in- 
formative summary of the accomplish- 
ments of the Immigration Act of 1965 ex- 
cerpted from the annual report of the 
Visa Office for fiscal year 1966 which is 
now being printed. 

THE IMMIGRATION Act OF 1965 

“This bill says simply that from this day 
forth those wishing to immigrate to America 
shall be admitted on the basis of their skills 
and their close relationship to those already 


here.“ President Johnson on signing the Im- 
migration Act of 1965 

Statistical charts in this publication for 
the 7 months between the effective date of 
this act, December 1, 1965, and the close of 
the fiscal year on June 30, 1966 bear witness 
to the President’s testimony. Visas were is- 
sued to over 50,000 relatives of U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens and to those possessed of 
needed skills, for whom visas would not have 
been available under prior legislation because 
of.the numerical restrictions of the national 
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origins quota system. Thousands of parents 
of adult American citizens were enabled to 
join their families here without restriction 
by numerical limitations. Numerous persons 
of Asian descent who were born in independ- 
ent countries of the Western Hemisphere 
have been accorded the same treatment as 
their fellow nationals of our inter-American 
community for the first time. These are 
among the first fruits of the act signed on 
October 3, 1965, at the foot of the Statue of 
Liberty. 
THE IMMIGRATION POOL 

The first section of the act passed in 1965 
provided for an amelioration of the long- 
existent imbalance between the supply and 
demand for visa numbers under the individ- 
ual national quotas. For many years the 
quotas of certain countries were “undersub- 
scribed,” in that the demand for those quota 
numbers was much smaller than the num- 
bers available, and authorized numbers were 
unused, At the same time, under many 
“oversubscribed” quotas the demand for 
visas far exceeded the numbers available. At 
the time this legislation was under con- 
sideration there was a sizable backlog of 
preference immigrants registered on waiting 
lists under 71 national quotas and subquotas. 
Section 1 of the Act of October 3, 1965 pro- 
vides, therefore, for quota numbers unused 
during the previous fiscal year to be available 
the following year, as a pool of immigration 
numbers, for preference applicants for whom 
national quota numbers are not available. 
This pool system will operate until July 1, 
1968 when all national quotas will be 
abolished. The pool for the 7 months of 
fiscal year 1966 remaining after the act went 
into effect on December 1, 1965, based on 
numbers not used during fiscal year 1965, 
was 55,611, all of which numbers were used. 
Another refiection of the intent to make full 
usage of all authorized numbers possible is 
found in the amendment of section 206, 
which now permits the retrieval of numbers 
allotted for visas that were issued but not 
used. If the retrieved numbers are not re- 
issued, they become a part of the immigra- 
tion pool of unused numbers for the succeed- 
ing year. The pool of 84,225 for fiscal year 
1967 includes, therefore, such retrieved num- 
bers in addition to the national quota num- 
bers that were not allotted for visa issuance 
or adjustment of status. 


REUNIFICATION OF FAMILIES 


One of the principal purposes of this act 
was to permit the reunification of families 
whose members had long been separated be- 
cause of national quota limitations. Prior 
to the 1965 Act, for example, preference 
quota numbers were available for the Italian 
spouse and child of a resident alien only if 
they had applied earlier than September 
1961. Under the new act, the realignment of 
the preference classes and the availability 
of pool numbers permitted adjustment of 
status or issuance of visas to approximately 
14,800 more Italian relatives of U.S. citizens 
and resident aliens than the national quota 
would have provided for, 6,100 more relatives 
from Greece, 8,200 more relatives from China, 
7,000 more relatives from Portugal, and 2,300 
more relatives from the Philippines, to name 
only a few of the affected countries. The 
principle of family reunification will be car- 
ried forward after the transition period by 
the continuing preference system which 
permits usage of at least 74 percent of the 
available visa numbers which are set aside 
for specified relatives of U.S. citizens and 
resident aliens. (See Numerical Limitations 
on Immigrant Visas for definitions of the 
preference categories and the related per- 
centages.) 

ABOLITION OF RACIAL DISCRIMINATION 


Another principal purpose of this legisla- 
tion was to remove the racial discrimination 
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implict in the Asia Pacific Triangle provi- 
sions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. Previously, if a person of Asian descent 
was born in an area other than that of his 
ethnic background, he was nevertheless 
chargeable to the quota of the country of 
ancestry rather than that of the place of 
birth as were all other intending immi- 
grants, No statistical report can be made of 
the effect of the abolition of this provision 
because visa records do not contain racial 
data. It is known, however, that prior to 
the new act several thousands of Asians born 
in the Western Hemisphere were registered 
for immigration to the United States under 
such quotas as Chinese Persons, Japan, Asia 
Pacific, etc., and that these persons are now 
able to apply for visas under the same terms 
as other special immigrants from the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 


SELECTION OF IMMIGRANTS WITH NEEDED 
SKILLS 


The right and need for a country to take 
into account the potential contribution to 
the national community in determining 
which strangers should be admitted to that 
community was recognized in subsections 
203(a) (3) and (6) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act as amended by the recent 
legislation. These provisions permit the is- 
suance of up to 20 percent (10 percent each) 
of the total of visa numbers for members of 
the professions and scientists and artists of 
exceptional ability and for skilled and un- 
skilled workers in occupational fields for 
which labor is in short supply in the United 
States. A similar provision for up to 50 
percent of each national quota for a more 
restricted definition of highly skilled aliens 
existed in the previous legislation, but it 
could not assure the availability of visas to 
applicants of needed skills because national 
quota numbers were inadequate in many in- 
stances. For example, prior to the Act of 
October 3, 1965, only 50 quota numbers were 
available annually for first preference appli- 
cants born in India, and a number was avail. 
able to such an applicant only if the peti- 
tion to accord first preference status had 
been filed before June 16, 1962. In the first 
7 months under the new legislation, the 
availability of pool numbers for preference 
applicants under oversubscribed quotas per- 
mitted the issuance of visas or adjustment 
of status to that of permanent resident to 
6,428 third preference applicants and 1,690 
sixth preference applicants who could not 
otherwise have been considered for visas for 
an indefinite period of time: These figures 
do not represent all of the visas issued to 
such applicants, however, since many mem- 
bers of the professions and other needed 
workers who were born in undersubscribed 
quota countries received nonpreference visas 
and many others, born in independent coun- 
tries of the Western Hemisphere, received 
visas for which quota numbers are not re- 
quired. 


PHASEOUT OF NATIONAL ORIGINS QUOTA SYSTEM 


Basic to the joint aims of reunification of 
families and selection of immigrants who 
will contribute to the well-being of the 
United States is the abolition of the na- 
tional origins quota system. Another intent 
of the law, however, was that the heavy 
backlog of demand for visas in some coun- 
tries not preclude visa numbers being avail- 
able for persons from traditionally under- 
subscribed areas such as Great Britain, 
Ireland, Germany, and Scandinavia, which 
seemed quite possible if there were not a 
period for transition from national quotas 
to a first-come, first-served system. The na- 
tional quotas remain in effect, therefore, un- 
til July 1, 1968, and it is anticipated that 
during this interim the backlog of prefer- 
ence applicants from most countries will 
have been able to apply for visa numbers 
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available from the pool. The national ori- 
gins quota system is based on a ratio of per- 
sons of each ethnic origin residing in the 
United States in 1920 to the total population 
of that date, which created, in turn, a simi- 
lar ratio between possible quota immigra- 
tion from countries with large quotas and 
that from those areas with smaller quotas, 
for example, Great Britain (65,361) and 
Portugal (438). Although the system will 
not be fully abolished until 1968, the avail- 
ability of pool numbers has already altered 
radically the old ratio of immigration from 
the undersubscribed and oversubscribed 
quota countries, For example, the use of 
pool numbers permitted the adjustment of 
status or issuance of immigrant visas well 
beyond the annual national quotas, which 
are shown in parentheses, to persons born 
in the following representative countries: 
Italy, 20,000 (5,666); Poland, 6,999 (6,448); 
Portugal, 7,712 (438); Japan, 786 (185); 
Greece, 6,583 (308) ; Spain, 1,018 (250); Yugo- 
slavia, 2,893 (942); India, 2,071 (100). 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE IMMIGRATION 


Special attention was given to the question 
of immigration from the Western Hemisphere 
in the Act of October 3, 1965, three pro- 
visions in particular reflecting congressional 
concern about past and prospective prob- 
lems, First, the act eliminated discrimina- 
tion against newly independent countries of 
the Western Hemisphere by according equal 
status to all independent countries of the 
Hemisphere, present and future. This gave 
immediate benefit to Jamaica and Trinidad- 
Tobago when the act became effective and 
in the same manner benefited Guyana when 
that country became independent on May 26, 
1966, Next, the act includes an amendment 
of Section 245(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act which prohibits the adjust- 
ment of status from nonimmigrant to perma- 
nent resident of any alien born in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The final major provision 
relating to the Western Hemisphere is sec- 
tion 21 of the act which created a Select 
Commission on Western Hemisphere Immi- 
gration, charged with the responsibility to 
study and to report preliminarily by July 1, 
1967, on all demographic, economic, social 
and political implications of such immigra- 
tion and to recommend action in this matter 
to the Congress and the President no later 
than January 15, 1968. Section 21 of the Act 
of October 3, 1965 also provides that, unless 
the Select Commission recommends and the 
Congress enacts contrary legislation in the 
interim, a numerical limitation of 120,000 per 
annum on immigration from independent 
countries of the Western Hemisphere will 
come into effect on July 1, 1968. 

SAFEGUARDING OF AMERICAN LABOR 

The act also contained a stricture designed 
to protect the American economy and partic- 
ularly the American labor market. Section 
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212(a) (14) of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act as amended provides that certain 
classes of aliens may not enter for the pur- 
pose of employment unless the Secretary of 
Labor shall have determined that there are 
no qualified workers available in the United 
States for such employment at the location 
to which the intending immigrant is destined 
and that the employment of the alien will 
not adversely affect wages and working con- 
ditions in this country. The provisions of this 
section apply to all third, sixth, and non- 
preference applicants and to aliens born in 
independent Western Hemisphere countries 
except those who are the parents, spouses, 
and children of U.S. citizens or aliens lawfully 
admitted for permanent residence. This pro- 
vision had an immediate braking effect on 
immigration by nonpreference applicants 
from the Eastern Hemisphere and applicants 
from the Western Hemisphere other than the 
exempt relatives of U.S. citizens and resident 
aliens. As administrative procedures imple- 
menting this provision became more sophis- 
ticated and applicants became more familiar 
with the requirements, immigration by appli- 
cants from these two categories began to rise 
substantially, The provision is thus expected 
to have tre long-range effect of affecting not 
so much the volume of immigration as the 
quality of immigration, in the same manner 
that subsectons 203(a) (3) and (6) are di- 
rected to qualitative selection of immi- 
grants. 
NONIMMIGRANT VISA ACTIVITY 

The issuance and refusal of nonimmigrant 
visas has been a steadily increasing factor 
in the workload of Foreign Service posts for 
a number of years, the growth in the last 
10 years being represented by the contrast 
between the 589,187 nonimmigrant visas is- 
sued in fiscal year 1957 and the 1,261,530 
visas issued in fiscal year 1966. Neverthe- 
less, the figures alone do not begin to reflect 
the volume of visits to the United States by 
foreigners. The Immigration and National- 
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ity Act provides that, to the extent practi- 
cable, the validity of nonimmigrant visas 
shall be based upon reciprocity and over the 
years it has been possible to reach agree- 
ment with the governments of many other 
countries permitting the issuance of visitor 
visas valid for 4 years and for multiple entries 
within that period. The provision for mul- 
tiple use of the same visa, therefore, dis- 
joints the volume of issuance from the vol- 
ume of admissions into the United States 
for temporary purposes. Canadians and cer- 
tain others may enter the United States for a 
temporary visit without visas. Finally, as 
another item that causes substantial vari- 
ances between the figures for nonimmigrant 
visa issuances and those for admissions of 
visitors, there is the border-crossing card is- 
sued to Mexicans in lieu of a visitor visa. 
Although the basic authority for issuing 
these cards lies with the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, a cooperative system 
was evolved during fiscal year 1966 for the 
issuance of such cards on behalf of the Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service by in- 
land Foreign Service posts in Mexico. Since 
these cards equate in practical effect and 
consular workload with nonimmigrant vis- 
itor visas, they have been included in the 
report of nonimmigrant visas issued; but, 
since the counterpart cards issued by Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service officers 
on the border have not been so counted, 
there is again a distortion of the overall 
picture. 
SUMMARY 


Overall figures indicate that: (1) there 
has been a nominal increase in immigration, 
the basic change being one of character of 
immigration rather than volume, reflective 
of the increased importance given to rela- 
tionship and skills; (2) there has been a con- 
tinued increase in issuance of nonimmigrant 
visas which, however, fails to reflect ade- 
quately the increase in visits to the United 
States, which can be measured properly only 
in terms of admissions. 


TABLE I.—Immigrant visas issued, adjustments of status, and refugees admitted or adjusted, 
fiscal years 1962-66 
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TABLE II.—Classes of immigrants issued visas or granted adjustment of status or conditional entry, fiscal year 1966 
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TABLE VII.—Summary of immigrant visas issued, fiscal year 1966—Continued 
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COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DIS- 
TRICT ACT OF 1966 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr, Evins] is recognized for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the 89th Congress has accomplished 
much. It has built a magnificent rec- 
ord—and we are still building on this 
record. 

The work of this session, combined 
with the accomplishments of the first 
session of this Congress constitute a 
monumental record of progress. 

Before adjournment, however, it is my 
hope that we can favorably act on one 
additional measure—which I consider 
needed and important—I refer to S. 
2934—the Community Development Dis- 
trict Act of 1966. 

In the Fourth Congressional District 
of Tennessee, which I am honored to 
represent in the Congress, there are 
strong, vital, active development asso- 
ciations representing a number of coun- 
ties with mutual interest—working to- 
gether and cooperating. 

These counties and cities are working 
together for their mutual benefit and 
progress. 

They are building dams—they are 
fighting poverty—they are promoting 
economic development—they are inven- 
torying assets and deficiencies—they are 
listing public facility needs. 

They are working together to improve 
their areas—and they are working to- 
gether to improve the counties and cities 
of the Fourth District of Tennessee. I 
am proud that my State of Tennessee 
and the district I represent has been a 
pioneer in this field of working together 
on resource development. 

These associations are limited, how- 
ever, by the lack of planning assistance. 

Unlike our cities—these associations 
and districts cannot obtain the basic as- 
sistance needed—assistance to prepare 
plans for the fullest growth and progress 
of the area. 

Some have obtained some planning 
assistance from personnel of Federal 
agencies—and some local and State 
assistance. 

But these associations need their own 
planning staffs that will work for and 
under the direction of the leadership of 
the people of the region. 

It is just as important that our small 
towns and rural areas receive this assist- 
ance as it is for our cities to plan for 
their growth and progress. 

For every 100 persons that remain in 
our rural communities there are 100 
fewer persons that must be served in our 
metropolitan areas. 

There are 100 fewer persons to con- 
gest the streets—to use public services— 
to require housing—in our cities. 
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By creating jobs and opportunities in 
our rural areas we are building a better 
America in both our urban and rural 
areas. 

I want to see our cities develop and 
prosper. This can be expected from the 
present trend of population growth— 
and shift in population. Let us build up 
both our cities and rural areas. We can 
build smalltown America without down- 
grading an area or section of our 
country. 

I have consistently supported legisla- 
tion and appropriations to assist in 
meeting our urban problems and needs 
head on. 

The legislation which we are advocat- 
ing is an important part of this whole 
picture of development that we must 
have in our Nation to achieve a balance. 

It will assist our cities in keeping their 
problems and populations in manageable 
proportions. 

At the same time, of course, our rural 
and smalltown America will be reaching 
new dimensions of growth and progress 
and diversity. 

S. 2934 which has already passed the 
Senate provides for a pilot program of 
State-approved community districts. 

These districts will consist of regions 
that have mutual interests. 

These districts will be locally orga- 
nized, locally directed, locally controlled, 
and locally operated. 

The planning staffs will be hired by 
the district boards which will consist of 
representatives chosen by all participat- 
ing towns and counties. 

These boards will establish a planning 
agency to prepare a broad plan of de- 
velopment, identifying the needs—the 
problems—and the potential. 

This bill calls upon the Secretary of 
Agriculture, through the Rural Commu- 
nity Development Service, to assist the 
districts in obtaining needed Federal as- 
sistance to implement the planning. 

At the present time the Secretary of 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development is authorized to make plan- 
ning assistance grants for our cities, 
metropolitan areas and municipalities. 

The bill, which we are recommending 
be passed, would authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development— 
upon the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture—to make such grants 
to our rural areas—to reach areas that 
are not now eligible for such assistance 
but which have a great need for it. 

This bill would authorize planning 
grants up to 75 percent of the total cost 
of the planning staff—for as long as 
3 years. 

Many Members representing rural dis- 
tricts have development associations in 
their districts that will qualify for as- 
sistance under this bill. 

This bill—S. 2934—will provide our 
rural districts with the searchlight they 
need to look into the future—and to plan 
for the future. 

This measure will provide assistance 
throughout the Nation on a balanced, 
equitable basis. 

This bill provides for equity. 

It provides a balance. 
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It provides for consistency and fair- 
ness in providing planning assistance for 
all areas—urban and rural. 

A recent poll shows that more than 80 
percent of population prefers to live in 
small towns and rural areas—they do not 
because opportunities are elsewhere. 
But they prefer to live in rural areas. 

Let me point out that the planning 
districts authorized by S. 2934 will not be 
in conflict with other improvement dis- 
tricts—for example, those authorized by 
the Public Works and Economic Develop- 
ment Act and by the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act. 

Assistance under those measures is 
limited in scope—assistance under the 
bill we are recommending here today is 
not limited to any area. And further- 
more, S. 2934 is so written that where 
other improvement acts exist under the 
Economic Development Act or the Appa- 
lachian Act, there will be no conflict. 

The same districts can be utilized for 
the purpose of this planning bill we are 
recommending today. 

Mr. Speaker, the Community Develop- 
ment District Act of 1966 has passed the 
Senate and is pending in the House. It 
has been reported by the House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

It is needed. 

It is State oriented. Districts will be 
locally organized, managed, and oper- 
ated. The bill as now proposed has been 
rewritten and improved by the Agricul- 
ture Committee of the Congress. 

It provides an equitable and balanced 
program of planning assistance for both 
rural and urban areas. 

It is certainly my hope that this meas- 
ure can be considered before adjourn- 
ment—and that we can secure its pas- 
sage. 

It is my hope that this measure can be 
considered by the House and passed prior 
to adjournment. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, is important be- 
cause it will serve to fill a planning gap. 

This bill will extend to small town and 
rural areas the planning assistance that 
is now available to larger cities, metro- 
politan areas, and municipalities. 

This bill would authorize counties and 
cities within a region to join forces and 
to work and plan together—with Federal 
assistance—Federal, State, local cooper- 
ation. 

The principle of this legislation is 
sound. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to 
my friend, the distinguished gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE]. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Evins] is to be 
commended for his urgent plea to the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives to consider during this session of 
the 89th Congress the Community De- 
velopment District Act. 

This legislative proposal, S. 2934, that 
our distinguished colleague has so ably 
pointed out, has passed the Senate. This 
legislative proposal has been favorably 
reported in amended form by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives. 
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Mr. Speaker; the original proposal] has 
been criticized because it was federally 
oriented, it was federally operated under 
the original proposal. 

I should like to ask the distinguished 
gentleman in the well of the House, is it 
not a fact that the proposal as amended 
has been rewritten, and is now locally 
organized, locally planned, and locally 
managed? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gen- 
tleman is correct, There has been a 
great deal of misinformation put out 
about this bill. It has been circulated 
that there would be Federal domination, 
but actually the Senate Committee and 
the House Committee on Agriculture 
have rewritten the bill. It requires the 
approval of any funds that are referred 
to a local development district, because, 
as he has said, it will be locally organized, 
locally operated, and locally managed. 
It is completely State-oriented, and it is 
not federally controlled, I would say to 
my friends the criticisms that were ad- 
vanced about it earlier have been cor- 
rected. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield. 

Mr. KEE. Then, simply stated, this 
measure as now reported will help in- 
terested local citizens who live in rural 
areas to more efficiently and effectively 
help themselves? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man is entirely correct. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
West Virginia have been interested in 
comprehensive economic development 
for quite some time. We have learned 
that two important conditions for a suc- 
cessful program are, first, personal in- 
volvement of the people in their own 
program; and second, local control of the 
development activities. These two con- 
ditions can be met, but outside financial 
assistance is necessary, otherwise many 
areas of the country cannot organize 
effective development programs. 

I feel that we have a tool in the Com- 
munity Development District Act that 
meets these conditions. 

Planning grants to districts are to be 
used to hire a district planning staff 
which will be supervised by a board of 
locally elected people. The planning 
staff will be local employees who will be 
fully responsive to the needs of all the 
residents in the district. 

This program is completely under the 
control of State and local jurisdictions, 
and not federally dominated as some 
would lead you to believe. 

Upon request from a group of local 
government officials, the State may des- 
ignate their geographic areas as a com- 
munity development district. Grants for 
planning will be handled through State 
government, and districts must operate 
in accordance with State law. 

All district plans must be consistent 
with State planning policy, and are not 
binding on any participating local gov- 
ernment. The comprehensive plan is a 
suggested guide for the participating lo- 
cal governments who are responsible for 
the implementation of any development 
projects or programs. 
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Several States have just recently de- 
veloped legislation authorizing State and 
regional planning and community devel- 
opment in much the same way as pro- 
posed in the Community Development 
Distriet Act. This is a sign of the times. 
Old methods are no longer adequate to 
handle today's complex planning and de- 
velopment problems. 

The Community Development District 
Act will provide the much needed finan- 
cial assistance to States in initiating 
sound district or local multigovernment 
planning and development programs. 

Some concern has been expressed 
about duplication of planning programs. 
The Community Development District 
Act is intended to fill gaps in current 
Federal planning programs. It is not 
intended to compete with nor supplant 
them. If a district is eligible to receive 
a planning grant under another Federal 
program, the application will be sent to 
that particular Federal agency for fund- 
ing. If a district is not eligible for a 
planning grant elsewhere, then a com- 
munity development district planning 
grant will be made. 

I should like to remind my colleagues 
that I introduced a community develop- 
71 3 bill, H.R. 13274, on March 
3, 1966. 

The need for rural development all 
over the country is critical. This legis- 
lation would help meet that need. I 
sincerely feel that the House of Repre- 
sentatives should act on the Community 
Development District Act without fur- 
ther delay. > 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Iyield to my 
friend from Illinois. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
just like to associate myself with the 
remarks given by the gentleman in the 
well, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Evins], and my colleague here from West 
Virginia. 

It is good legislation, and I think that it 
is something that this country has needed 
for some time. I do hope this session of 
the Congress will carry out the consid- 
crane of this very good piece of legisla- 

ion. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank my 
friend from Illinois very much. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to my 
distinguished friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
ANDERSON]. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished gentleman in 
the well is very much a champion of 
small towns in the rural areas of our 
country, and he has rendered a great 
service in pointing out to all of us that 
while we have a few problems in our 
cities, that if we are to solve those prob- 
lems we must also look to the problems of 
the countryside, because many of the 
solutions of the city problems rest in the 
proper development of cur countryside. 

I commend the gentleman for his 
statement, and most enthusiastically 
support the cause that he has expressed, 
and support the enactment of the Com- 
munity Development District Act. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I thank my 
friend for his comments. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I am glad to join my distin- 
guished colleagues in behalf of the Com- 
munity Development District Act. 

The distinguished gentleman in the 
well, Congressman Evins, is a great 
champion of small towns and small busi- 
ness. He sees that while some blessings 
accrue because of municipal or corporate 
bigness, we will be very unwise to over- 
look the contribution rendered our so- 
ciety and economy by our smallest com- 
munities and business enterprises. 

Mr. Speaker, we are all intensely aware 
of the awesome responsibilities which 
even now surround us in connection with 
population growth. Anticipated growth 
will bring twice as many Americans on 
the scene at the turn of the century and 
thus our related problems are only start- 
ing. We will need twice as much food, 
twice as much consumer goods, twice as 
many schools, twice as many dwelling 
units, twice as many everything—all 
gained, we pray, not with penalty to our 
living standards but with a steady gain 
in opportunities and well-being for all. 

We cannot meet this challenge without 
developing the total resources of the Na- 
tion and we cannot develop total re- 
sources without total planning. We are 
starting to make some progress in co- 
ordinated planning for our cities, but ex- 
cept for some noteworthy exceptions in 
such fields as soil conservation and 
waterways development, planning for the 
90 percent of America that is rural is 
acutely fragmented. Our cities have 
been provided the means of coordinated 
planning, our small towns and rural 
areas have not, and S. 2934 is simply a 
pilot program aimed to correct the in- 
equity, based on Federal assistance but 
under strong State and local control. 

But let us not speak of inequities, 
rather of national needs and in par- 
ticular the acute needs of the large 
majority of our populace who live in 
cities. Our small towns and rural areas 
have failed to be developed to their full 
potential to provide good economic and 
other opportunities. The result has 
been a massive migration to the cities. 
The problems of our cities have thus 
been compounded, the headlines remind 
us, to such an extent that they are 
starting to constitute a serious national 
situation if not a real emergency. 
Whether we speak of this, of the rap- 
idly developing demand for more prod- 
ucts and facilities of every kind, or the 
need for fuller opportunities for the 
poor and underprivileged, the time has 
come to plan for intelligent use of total 
national resources. To solve the prob- 
lems of the city, we must look to the 
countryside. And, Mr. Speaker, the 
time for action is now. 

My interest in this legislation is not 
of recent origin. On March 8, 1966, I 
introduced H.R. 13396—Community De- 
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velopment District Act of 1966—because 
I felt a great need for planning assist- 
ance in rural areas. 

The Community Development District 
Act is designed to extend to rural com- 
munities all the comprehensive assist- 
ance that is already available to large 
urban areas for areawide planning. 

The rural areas of our Nation have 
not kept pace, either socially or eco- 
nomically, with the rest of the country. 
This legislation would provide technical 
and financial assistance to groups of 
towns and counties which have joined 
together as a planning district and have 
been so designated by the State. The 
State will be responsible for designating 
districts and for concurring on all plan- 
ning grants. This provides a close 
working relationship between the local 
and State governments and will 
strengthen the planning programs at 
both levels. 

The Community Development District 
Act also provides for the coordination of 
planning within the district for more effi- 
cient use of the planning dollar. By co- 
ordinating existing plans into a compre- 
hensive district plan, better public 
facilities and services can be provided at 
@ more reasonable cost. 

Planning aids currently available have 
not resulted in effective planning for 
rural areas, nor have they achieved an 
adequate regional approach to urban- 
rural planning. 

Rural communities have not been able 
to make effective use of current plan- 
ning aids from other agency programs 
because— 

First. Other planning programs are 
designed to meet the special needs and 
problems of urban and urbanizing areas; 
or 

Second. Planning assistance is limited 
to certain designated areas; or 

Third. Planning assistance is designed 
to deal with problems of special groups, 
such as low-income groups. 

Rural communities need a planning 
program that will enable them to join 
with small cities and form a district large 
enough to provide the economic base 
they need to carry forward a develop- 
ment program—a planning program de- 
signed to cope with problems of rural 
America caused by residents migrating 
to the cities, and by deteriorating serv- 
ices and a diminishing tax base. 

To summarize, Mr. Speaker, the persist- 
ence of rural poverty and the demon- 
strated difficulty of predominately rural 
areas to develop independent of Federal 
assistance makes it urgent that the 
House act favorably on the Community 
Development District Act. 

First. Role of Federal and State gov- 
ernments: The Federal Government is 
responsible for providing technical as- 
sistance and planning grants. The State 
and local governments are responsible 
for delineating districts, organization and 
operation of the planning district. 

Second. Coordination of planning ac- 
tivities: The district planning staff is re- 
sponsible for being informed on all plan- 
ning activity within the district, and for 
utilizing these plans in the development 
of a comprehensive district plan. 
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The act specifically states that ad- 
ministrators of Federal programs will 
give consideration to plans of the dis- 
trict when considering requests for plan- 
ning assistance, 

Third, No new authorization needed: 
The Community Development District 
Act amends the Housing Act of 1954, as 
amended to extend financial assistance 
for development planning to rural areas, 
therefore it will come under the present 
authorization for the 701 planning as- 
sistance provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended. 

Fourth. Pilot program: This is a pilot 
program to gain experience in nonmetro- 
politan multicounty economic develop- 
ment planning. It is urgent that we 
learn more about organizational prob- 
lems as well as the ability of rural areas 
to attract technical planning specialists, 
and how rural area comprehensive plan- 
ning can be related to comprehensive 
urban planning before we legislate addi- 
tional programs to assist in the economic 
development of rural areas. 

Fifth. If successful, this legislation 
should help provide a better rural-urban 
balance. 

If rural areas can be satisfactorily de- 
veloped, living conditions improved, and 
new jobs created in the rural areas, the 
massive migration to the cities can be 
slowed down. 

People should have the right to choose 
where they want to live rather than being 
forced to move into the cities because of 
a lack of opportunity in the rural areas. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr, STAFFORD] and the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Resnick] may include 
their remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I come 
from a predominatingly rural State. We 
are facing some of the same developmen- 
tal problems that are plaguing rural 
areas across the Nation. As we look 
ahead we see even greater problems fac- 
ing us. Surrounded by 70 million people, 
and served by rapidly improving trans- 
portation facilities Vermont is facing un- 
precedented growth and change in the 
immediate years ahead. Recognition of 
this development has resulted in the gen- 
eration of intense interest in comprehen- 
sive planning. 

As a result of increasing recognition for 
the need of regional planning, the Ver- 
mont Legislature in 1965 amended the 
State’s planning statutes to provide for 
State financial assistance for regional 
planning programs which include three 
or more municipalities. 

Planning on a regional basis has many 
obvious implications for local communi- 
ties seeking adequate preparation for the 
future expansion of public services. In 
addition, recent action by Federal agen- 
cies administering grant programs have 
placed major emphasis on regional and 
area planning as a condition for the re- 
ceipt of grants. 

Since July 1, 1965, when the State’s 
new planning assistance became avail- 
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able, four regional planning commissions 
have been established. ‘These include 20 
municipalities in the Windham area pro- 
gram, 14 municipalities in the Chitten- 
den area program, 12 municipalities in 
the Franklin area program, and 5 mu- 
nicipalities in the Mad River Valley area 
program. 

It is anticipated that eight additional 
areas will initiate action to participate 
in regional planning programs. 

It is expected that the four regional 
planning commissions now established 
will be in a position to seek Federal funds 
within the next few months. 

The present source of funds for re- 
gional planning programs is the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Under new State law, Vermont 
supplies one-sixth of the project cost and 
participating communities provide the 
balance. 

It has become increasingly apparent 
that the orientation of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development is 
directed primarily to urban and metro- 
politan centers. This emphasis is un- 
derstandable because of the enormous 
and immediate problems existing in 
metropolitan areas. However, this per- 
haps necessary orientation reacts to the 
disadvantage of rural areas such as Ver- 
mont. Since HUD’s major emphasis is 
in urban areas, the attitudes and ap- 
proach of the agency and its people in- 
evitably reflects an urban and metro- 
politan background, 

Further, the metropolitan orientation 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development also tends to direct a major 
share of available funds to these areas. 

In Vermont, there is considerable cur- 
rent concern that the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development will not 
fund the regional planning programs 
that will be developed very soon and the 
additional programs that will be coming 
along next spring. 

A considerable effort over the period 
of the last few years had been exerted at 
both the State and local level to develop 
the regional planning concept and to 
stimulate local interest. This local in- 
terest and enthusiasm now existing 
would be seriously threatened if efforts 
to activate regional planning programs 
failed through lack of funds. 

With this situation facing us in Ver- 
mont we were extremely gratified to see 
the community development district bill 
introduced in the House and Senate last 
February. S. 2934 has since been passed 
by the Senate and amended and re- 
ported out by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. I urge the House to 
bring this important legislation up for 
a vote as soon as possible. 

The Community Development District 
Act will provide for comprehensive and 
coordinated planning in rural areas to 
meet rural problems. 

The Community Development District 
Act would provide for a specific admin- 
istration of planning activities for rural 
areas by the Department of Agriculture 
which has a rural orientation, and 
through its various agencies is much 
closer to rural needs and problems. 
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We in Vermont feel that S. 2934 will 
permit our regional planning commis- 
sions to organize and plan to meet the 
needs of the local governments. 

It will be doubly tragic if our recently 
organized regional planning commissions 
are unable to secure Federal funds since 
the 1965 State legislature authorized the 
use of State funds to help finance re- 
gional planning. If the commissions are 
not funded from Federal sources they 
cannot secure State funds. 

It should be noted that the Community 
Development District Act is designed to 
provide comprehensive planning activi- 
ties as well as the coordination of plan- 
ning activities. 

In Vermont S. 2934 will greatly 
strengthen our State and regional plan- 
ning programs. It is an important bill 
and deserves our immediate attention. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, experi- 
ence has shown that planning is the vital 
tool in the success of any effective eco- 
nomic development program—private or 
government. 

The 701 urban planning assistance pro- 
gram of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has been and still is, 
one of the most useful programs designed 
for meeting and solving some of the 
countless problems facing our urban 
areas, 

There are dozens of American cities 
which could testify to the success of the 
701 program. 

Now we—this Congress—which thus 
far has been able to accomplish so 
much—has the opportunity, and I dare- 
say, the responsibility, to extend the all- 
important tool of planning assistance to 
nonmetropolitan areas. 

We cannot offer rural America less. 

A visit to almost any rural section of 
the country will make it crystal clear to 
the visitor that rural ills exist. 

Rural America suffers from poverty 
and unemployment. 

Rural America suffers from lack of 
opportunity. 

Rural America suffers from an over- 
abundance of derelict farms and places 
of business. 

Rural America suffers from inadequate 
public facilities. 

We have the responsibility to provide 
rural America and her people with a dis- 
trict planning approach as set out in the 
Community Development District Act, 
which our colleagues in the Senate 
passed by a more than 2-to-1 vote. 

The act will assist predominately rural 
and nonmetropolitan county, town, and 
city governments in forming planning 
districts to systematically and effectively 
plan for their future development. 

Opposition to this legislation has come 
not on the basis of a careful considera- 
tion of the objectives of the bill but as 
an automatic response from those who 
adhere to the ancient political attitude 
that anything the Federal Government 
does is bad. 

For instance, in my own 28th District 
one of the representatives of a local 
chamber of commerce in response to 
prompting from the executive vice presi- 
dent of the U.S. chamber, Mr. Arch N. 
Booth, came down to Washington and 
testified against the bill. In a letter 
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which went to all chambers of com- 
merce Mr. Booth stated that the bill 
“would grant Washington virtual mo- 
nopolistic control over the resources 
which determine how and if a commu- 
nity—your community develops.” 

This is a totally inaccurate statement. 
The bill does not give the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority to decide what shall 
constitute a community development dis- 
trict. State and local governments would 
have complete, 100-percent autonomy to 
determine what constitutes such a dis- 
trict. 

The bill does not determine the type of 
planning organization to be established. 
It does specify only that a board which 
is to have the responsibility and author- 
ity to direct the planning activities 
should be made up of members elected 
by local governing bodies participating 
in the district. 

The bill does not authorize the use of 
grant funds for paying Federal employ- 
ees. Planning staffs employed through 
the use of grant funds would be hired 
and be directed by the planning board 
in accordance with State and local gov- 
ernmental employment procedures and 
regulations. This means that the plan- 
ning staff for a local community develop- 
ment district must be local employees. 

The bill does not duplicate existing 
Federal programs providing for commu- 
nity, regional, and district development. 
The bill itself—and the testimony of all 
Federal representatives before the Sen- 
ate and House committees have empha- 
sized that the sole purpose of this legis- 
lation is to supplement—not to supplant 
or duplicate any other program. The bill 
authorized grants only—and I emphasize 
only—for planning purposes for which 
assistance is not available from other 
sources. 

The criticisms of the chamber of com- 
merce are also inaccurate in that many 
of the specific references refer to the 
bill as originally drafted and not the 
amended version passed by the Senate 
and reported on by the House Agriculture 
Committee. 

I certainly do not anticipate any power 
grab by either State or Federal agencies. 
Certainly this has not been the case with 
other programs which aim at spurring 
the community development of non- 
metropolitan areas such as the Hudson 
Valley of New York—part of which I am 
privileged to represent. 

Since 1959, Dutchess County, N.Y., has 
received or has applied for Federal and 
State funds under the urban planning 
assistance program, totalling $727,717. 
The impact of this program has been to 
stimulate local initiative rather than 
stifle it. 

Earlier I spoke about some of the ills 
from which rural America is suffering. 
I would like to point out some of these 
ills. 
The proportion of rural families living 
in poverty is twice as high as in urban 
areas. Almost half of the families with 
incomes under $3,000 are among the 29 
percent of the population that is rural. 

There are more inhabited houses in 
rural and nonmetropolitan areas that 
are not fit to live in than in all the slums 
of every single city in this Nation. 
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Children of rural families receive only 
one-third'as much service time of doctors 
and dentists as urban children. The 
death rate of rural children ages 4 to 14 
is twice as high as the urban rate, 

The average rural man lags 2 years 
behind the urban average in time spent 
inschool. The lag is quality of too many 
of the rural schools adds to the educa- 
tional handicaps of many rural bread- 
winners. 

Unlike cities, most nonmetropolitan 
areas do not have the necessary tools to 
plan the needed improvements and de- 
velopments for the future. 

As I pointed out in the committee hear- 
ings on this bill, not only are the rural 
areas not getting Federal planning 
money as the cities are now getting it, 
but they would not get the money in 
the future either because they do not 
mac a planning capacity. It is a vicious 
cycle. 

The city of Hudson in Columbia 
County, N.Y., which is in my district, is 
a perfect case in point, This city of 
15,000 needs and wants a waterplant. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development cannot provide the city 
with the needed funds because the county 
does not have a planning commission. 

Who suffers? Thatis easy. Only the 
people suffer. 

Mr. Speaker, since the only real opposi- 
tion to this measure has come from only 
one source, and that source has failed 
miserably to support its position, it is now 
time for this honorable body to take 
positive action and pass the Community 
Development District Act of 1966. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of Secretary of Agriculture 
Freeman contained in the report on this 
bill, on page 3 through to the middle of 
page 7 be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 
Thank you for inviting me to testify. 

Let me say at the outset—the legislation I 
am here to support is more than a rural 
planning bill. It is directed as much at cur- 
ing the ills of our eities as it is at correcting 
the handicaps of the countryside. And it 
contains built-in provisions that promote 
action rather than empty daydreams and 
grandiose plans that too often erode away 
like sandeastles before an incoming tide. 

If I had to summarize in a few words what 
I Tarn to say to you today, it would be 
this: 

We have become an urban-oriented na- 
tion, preoccupied with problems of suburban 
sprawl and inner city decay, social strife 
and congestion, rising welfare costs and ju- 
venile delinquency. 

In recent years, we have seen a great 
growth in public expenditures to meet this 
constantly rising tide of unsolved urban 
problems—problems whose roots, in many 
cases, can be traced back to their beginnings 
in rural America. 

And I would say: Let us treat the illness 
as well as the symptoms. i 

Let’s treat the illness where it starts—in 
rural America, where ever-widening defi- 
ciencies in job opportunities, in education, 
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health, and other public and private serv- 
ices give these problems a start. 

Unless we move vigorously to help people 
in our towns and small cities counteract the 
problems of rural America, we will keep un- 
9 whatever gains we make in the 
city. 

Our metropolitan areas will have to begin 
over and over again curing the ills that many 
rural people bring with them when they 
move to the city in search of job opportuni- 
ties and a better way of life, 

But this need not be. 

A promising alternative is to make more 
adequate public and private services—and 
more jobs—available in our smaller commu- 
nities and open countryside. Then the peo- 
ple will choose to stay there rather than flee 
to the big cities. 

Community development districts offer a 
way to explore, and exploit, this alternative. 

By the year 1975, there will be 225 million 
men and women and children living in the 
United States. Whether we force 225 mil- 
lion Americans to stack up; or enable them 
to spread out, is a decision our people in 
business, industry, finance, and every level 
of government face right mow. Unless we 
shift gears, there will be as many of us 
jammed into our major cities less than 20 
years from now as there were people in the 
entire Nation just 6 years ago. 

If we thoughtlessly allow the trend toward 
massive concentration of people to continue, 
we will be overlooking one of our greatest 
national potentials—space in the country- 
side. 

The human and natural resources in rural 
America can enrich the total quality of our 
Nation's social, cultural, and economic life. 

The current ills of both city and country- 
side canibe substantially cured by building 
an environment which adds steadily to equal- 
ity of opportunity in both—so families may 
choose places to live, rather than- being 
pushed into them. 

It is to help people raise the quality of 
their environment that the Congress, over 
the past 2 years, has enacted many new pro- 
grams—programs that are being used to 
speed economic and social progress in this 
country. 

The new Poage-Aiken bill, for example, ex- 
panded Federal help to smaller communities 
to assist them in developing water and sewer 
systems. 

We have creative new programs to improve 
education, to get students back into school, 
and to help keep them there. 

We have programs to promote economic, 
development on a regional basis, and to im- 
prove health services. 

Rural communities need these new pro- 
grams, and they need the community devel- 
opment district approach to make the best 
use of them. 

Federal grants-in-aid are now available to 
small communities as well as to large cities, 
to assist with comprehensive planning and 
to provide for planning for a wide variety of 
specialized purposes. However, they have 
not proved fully effective in rural planning, 
nor have they achieved an adequate regional 
approach to urban-rural planning. 

A new pattern of planning organization is 
needed to enable rural citizens to participate 
more fully with their city neighbors in plan- 
ning their mutual economic, social, and 
cultural development. A new planning or- 
ganization is needed, also, to better coordi- 
nate the various types of planning under- 
way in the local communities, particularly 
those financed in whole or in part by Fed- 
eral funds. This is the objective of the 
community development district bill. 

The bill provides that State governments 
will designate district boundaries in cooper~ 
ation with local governments and with the 
approval of the Secretary of Agriculture. 
We envision the typical district as compris- 
ing one or more small or medium-sized 
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cities, several or a number of villages, and 
open countryside—all within easy commut- 
ing distance of, say, 30 to 50 miles of the 
service or commuting center. This would 
be normally an hour's driving time or less 
actually a briefer travel time from home to 
downtown than the residences of many who 
live and work in large cities. 

The law would afford a wide latitude for 
variations among the States so as to conform 
to varying conditions, legal requirements, 
and preferences of the people involved. 

It is important to keep in mind here, I 
think, that in delineating community de- 
velopment districts, we are simply legitimiz- 
ing an entity that already exists—not in law, 
but in behavior patterns. We are, in other 
words, recognizing predominant commuting 
patterns traced by the residents themselves 
in their day-to-day commercial, vocational, 
public service, social, and cultural pursuits: 

A community development district board, 
whose members are elected by the govern- 
ing bodies of the participating county or 
municipal governments haying jurisdiction 
within the district, would employ and direct 
the work of a staff of planning specialists. 

These planning experts will work hand-in- 
glove with city and county officials, advising 
them of the assistance available from Fed- 
eral, State, and private sources, and helping 
them obtain the aid they need. 

Planning grants under this program would 
be administered to achieve maximum coordi- 
nation between the various programs and the 
agencies that administer them. 

Before any community development dis- 
trict planning grant was approved a deter- 
mination would be made that the grant 
would not duplicate or supplant planning 
grants available under other programs. 

The provision that grants may paid in 
whole or in part to participating govern- 
ments or to the States for the use of the 
planning agency or the State on behalf of 
the district, is intended to accommodate the 
program to some State laws. 

We anticipate that up to $5 million will 
be requested for planning grants under the 
proposed bill during the forthcoming fiscal 
year. The funds appropriated for commu- 
nity development district planning will come 
under the present section 701 authorization. 

Three provisions in this bill are particu- 
larly significant. 

They include the requirement that the 
planners spell out how each proposed proj- 
ect will contribute to overall district devel- 
opment—that this planning be coordinated 
so each community and the Federal Govern- 
ment gets the maximum possible return from 
its investment dollar—and that the plan- 
ning capability. needed to make use of local 
resources and State and Federal programs is 
continuously available. 

The bill recognizes that in some rural areas 
there are no centers of sufficient size to pro- 
vide economical central services. In such 
cases, mobile services may be needed to pro- 
vide adequate and convenient services. 

As President Johnson pointed out in pro- 
posing this act; 

“It is difficult, if not impossible for every 
small hamlet to offer its own complete set 
of public services. Nor is it economic for 
the small city to try to achieve metropoli- 
tan standards of service, opportunity, and 
culture, without relation to its rural envi- 
rons,” 

By pooling their resources, and through 
coordinated planning, the small city and its 
rural neighbors can develop new economic 
opportunities and a broad range of public 
and private services that neither could likely 
achieve on its own. 

They can create an environment so invit- 
ing, so pleasant, so abundant that it will 
provide rural youth a genuine opportunity 
to remain in the countryside, and it will 
beckon people to return to the open spaces 
and small towns from our concrete and as- 


phalt cities—and to bring their families with 
them to new jobs in the new industries that 
will spring up in rural America as our dy- 
namic national economy grows. 

One of the most serious gaps in rural 
America is the job gap. 

I think the time has come when we 
should—as a matter of commonsense and 
sound national policy—encourage business- 
men and industrialists to locate more of 
their new plants and new jobs in rural areas, 
where there is space and a vast storehouse 
of underutilized resources. 

There are many local, State, and Federal 
programs that businessmen,can use to help 
them build new plants in rural areas, or to 
expand existing operations. 

There are advantages for the business ex- 
ecutives too, like a 10-minute drive to the 
golf course, or & horseback ride with the kids 
before breakfast. 

The community development district bill, 
by pooling resources, will enable rural groups 
to make their communities.more attractive 
to industry, thus slowing the migration from 
rural areas that only complicates the already 
serious congestion of our cities. 

The Community Development District Act 
can help the people of rural America obtain 
job opportunities, public and private serv- 
ices, and cultural facilities on a par with 
those found in urban areas. 

Then, with their advantages of easy travel, 
and closeness to outdoor recreation, our rural 
communities can successfully hold their peo- 
ple and compete for a fair share of this Na- 
tion's economic growth. 

When, there is true parity of opportunity— 
when the individual has a real choice of 
where he will live—in the city or the coun- 
tryside—we shall be well on the way to cur- 
ing the ills of both. 

Thank you. 


LET US GET THE U.S. CITIZENS 
; OUT OF CUBA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
HoLIrIEI D). Under previous order of 
the Bourel the Son neman from West 
Virginia [Mr.;Moore] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
October 3, we celebrate the first anni- 
versary of the signing of the 1965 amend- 
ments to our immigration law by the 
President, which event occurred on Lib- 
erty Island at the base of the Statue of 
Liberty. That was indeed a historic 
event. í 

Also, on that occasion the President 
announced that the United States would 
accept—provide transportation and an 
asylum for—all Cubans who desired to 
flee from Castro. Since 1959, Cubans 
have been coming to the United States 
in increasing numbers until now. nearly 
300,000 have reached our shores, The 
United States has followed through on 
the Presidential commitment of Octo- 
ber 3, 1965, by providing transportation 
and an asylum to all. 

Following President Johnson’s an- 
nouncement, an agreement was negoti- 
ated with Castro and from December 1, 
1965, to date over 40,000 have been flown 
to Miami at Government expense, pro- 
vided resettlement allowances, welfare 
grants, educational funds, and other 
financial help. It has been estimated 
that up to an additional 300,000 Cubans 
may accept our generous offer to provide 
their escape from tyranny. 

Uncle Sam has spent more than $215 
million since 1961 on the Cuban refugee 
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program. A good portion of the refugees 
have resettled. and found employment 
and are making a contribution to our 
Nation. Approximately 20,000 are still 
receiving monthly financial aid from 
this Nation under programs of HEW. 

All this is fine—again the United 
States is showing the world its humanity 
and openhearted willingness to cham- 
pion the cause of the oppressed and 
downtrodden. The question I want to 
ask on this historic anniversary date is, 
“should we not take care of our own citi- 
zens now in Cuba who desire to leave.” 

For some time, I have been greatly 
concerned about the grievous plight of 
a sizable number of American citizens 
languishing in Cuba—some behind bars 
as political prisoners—unable to escape 
the clutches of Fidel Castro. 

What is being done on behalf of the 
at least 800 U.S. citizens, plus their 
spouses and children, making a total of 
at least 2,700 persons, stranded in Cuba? 

I asked this question on August 11, 
1966, at a public hearing before the 
House Immigration and Naturalization 
Subcommittee. I got no answer from 
the witness, Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach—but the shock must 
have carried all the way to Havana. 
Immediately the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, and the wire services 
burst forth with news releases on the 
subject—including protests from Cuban 
Foreign Minister Raul Roa complaining 
of “blackmail” and “pressure” from the 
Swiss Ambassador on this question of 
U.S. citizens held in Cuba. 

However, the news stories boiled down 
to the same old thing, no progress on 
getting American citizens out of Cuba. 
The Cuban Government still refuses to 
allow the Americans—totaling about 
2,700 persons’ including dependents—to 
leave Cuba on the daily airlift flights 
for which the American taxpayers pay 
the bill. Perhaps, just perhaps, they may 
be allowed to depart on the airlift after 
all the 250,000 to 300,000 Cubans now 
waiting in line have been flown to Miami. 
At the present rate, that would mean a 5- 
year wait for the U.S. citizens. 

Castro has offered one tiny ray of 
hope; maybe, just maybe, he will let the 
Americans fly to Spain or Mexico, pro- 
vided they pay for their passage on 
Cuban airlines in American dollars and 
surrender all their property and personal 
assets to the Cuban Government. That 
would mean a half million or more dol- 
lars for Fidel’s crumbling economy, in 
addition to the millions to be forfeited by 
them in the form of belongings and 
property. 

It has been further suggested that 
Castro will let them leave provided the 
United States makes another contribu- 
tion to his government of $10 million in 
medical supplies. 

Is this the best the State Department 
can do for our own citizens? We spend 
more than $115 million annually for refu- 
gees all around the world—but apparent- 
ly our own citizens trapped under a Com- 
munist dictatorship 90 miles from our 
shores will have to buy their way out— 
pay their own ransom whereas Cubans 
come out at the expense of the U.S. tax- 
payer. 
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The record of the administration with 
respect to the American citizens jailed 
in Cuba for political crimes is even more 
pitiful. Following the Bay of Pigs fiasco, 
the then Attorney General, personally 
took charge of the prisoner exchange 
negotiations. Other secret emissaries 
were sent to negotiate with Castro and 
shiploads of medical supplies were paid 
in tribute to secure the release from jail 
of Cuban citizens who had fought to over- 
throw the Castro regime. It is rather 
strange that in this frantic endeavor to 
bail out those who participated in the ill- 
starred Bay of Pigs expedition—and that 
endeavor was certainly commendatory— 
that nothing was accomplished for 
American citizens incarcerated in Cuba. 
More than 1,000 Cubans were ransomed 
but the Attorney General got absolutely 
nowhere in his efforts to secure the re- 
lease of the U.S. citizens who are still 
held today as political prisoners. 

Who are some of the Americans Castro 
is still holding? Did you know that he is 
holding two American Baptist ministers 
in his dungeons? And two US. citizen 
females? At least 20 American citizens 
are languishing in Cuban jails. The fol- 
lowing we know are held in prison by 
Castro for various suggested reasons: 

Pedro J. Fuentes, crimes against 
state. 

Fred Stulz, also known at Toms and 
Frederick Carter, unknown, 

Lawrence Kirby Lunt, counterrevolu- 
tionary activity. 

James David Fite, espionage, ex- 
change violations, and so forth. 

Rafael Del Pino, counterrevolutionary 
activity. 

Antonio Garcia y Crews, crimes 
against the state. 

Elsa Diaz, unknown. 

Roberto Salome Chomat Beltran, 
crimes against the state. 

Juan Tur, espionage. 

Rev. Herbert Caudill, espionage, ex- 
change violations, and so forth. 

Frank Emmick, counterrevolutionary 
activity. 

Hector Osle, trying to escape from 
Cuba. 

Irving Richard Poyle, crimes against 
the state. 

Edelmiro Ramos, illegally entering 
Cuba for counterrevolutionary pur- 


poses. 

Gobley Roman Goodrich, counterrev- 
olutionary crime against the state. 

Ruben Ruiz, unknown. 

Juan Douglas, theft. 

Ramon Williams, counterrevolution- 
ary activity. 

Mildred Vega nee Williams, criminal 
charge. 

John Milg Spiritto, counterrevolution- 
ary activities. 

Gary Powers, the U-2 pilot was suc- 
cessfully returned from a Russian 
prison. Why cannot we exert equai ef- 
fort to repatriate U.S. citizens from 
Cuba? 

A golden opportunity was lost when 
President Johnson, on October 3, 1965, 
at the Statue of Liberty, announced the 
acceptance of Castro’s offer to permit 
Cubans to leave. Why was not the re- 
ply to Castro’s overtures of September 


28 and October 1, 1965, conditioned 
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upon an immediate release of the U.S. 
citizens in Cuba? ‘Then we were in the 
strongest possible position to negotiate 
and to insist upon a first preference 
treatment for Americans. But the 
chance was missed—the opportunity al- 
lowed to go by. 

On September 19, the House passed 
H.R. 15183 which would permit the Cu- 
ban refugees in this country to apply 
for adjustment of status to that of per- 
manent residents. Iinformed the House 
at that time of my grave misgivings with 
respect to the legislation and its possible 
effect upon the diplomatic position of 
this country vis-a-vis the Castro regime. 
Only after receiving the strongest as- 
surances from the State Department and 
the Attorney General that the bill should 
not and would not be interpreted by the 
world as any weakening of our resolve 
to see Cuba restored to the ranks of free 
nations did I support the bill. 

This Congress has spoken firmly in 
our desire to help the displaced Cuban 
refugees. Should we not now demand 
consideration for U.S. citizens held in 
Cuba? 

Castro is cooperating in the release of 
Cuban refugees only because it is to his 
advantage to rid his regime of opposi- 
tion—to purge Cuba of malcontents and 
all who oppose his dictatorship and re- 
lease of economic pressures. Let us 
stop playing into his hands. I call upon 
the President to stop the Cuban airlift 
until every single American citizen is 
released from the dungeons of Cuba and 
returned to breathe the free air of the 
United States. I call on President John- 
son to bring an immediate halt to the 
Cuban airlift and deliver an ultimatum 
to Castro that it will not be resumed 
until every American prisoner and every 
American citizen now in Cuba is safely 
back on American soil. 

It would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, it 
is only mete and proper that we in this 
Nation take cognizance of and recog- 
nize the plight of U.S. citizens held cap- 
tive in Castro’s Cuba. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE. I believe it is most 
fitting on this anniversary date that the 
gentleman from West Virginia point out 
to the House and to the Nation the 
serious problems faced by these Amer- 
icans held captive in the Cuba, and point 
out where the President has failed, ap- 
Perens to recognize this serious prob- 
em. 

I notice the gentleman, in his usual 
fashion as one of the most hard working 
members of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary and of the Subcommittee on Im- 
migration matters, has accumulated a 
file which looks to me to be about 4 
inches thick. Would the gentleman care 
to reveal to the House what is contained 
in that file? 

Mr. MOORE. I say to the gentleman 
from Ohio, in an attempt to try to put 
together as much detailed information 
as possible concerning the individuals 
by name, and the members of their fam- 
ilies, who are in Cuba and are U.S. citi- 
zens, and who desire to come to the 
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United States, I have accumulated a 


page-by-page file which indicates: the 


name of each U.S. citizen there, as well as 
the names of those who are in jail and are 
incarcerated. together with their de- 
pendents, and the spouses and members 
of families of U.S. citizens presently in 
Cuba. It is indeed 4 to 6 inches thick. 

This is not a classified document. It 
is just far too voluminous to consider 
inserting in the Record, with the name 
of every citizen and his family. I do 
have that information available for any 
Member of the House who would like to 
see the same. 

Mr. DEVINE. This is in keeping with 
the reputation of the gentleman from 
West Virginia, as being a great lawyer. 
He obviously has documented the cases 
before making his remarks on the floor. 
Not.only do I compliment him, but also 
I wish to associate myself with his re- 
marks. 

Mr. MOORE. I thank the gentleman. 


CODE OF ETHICS FOR GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE—A CASE IN POINT 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1958 Congress approved a Code of Ethics 
for Government Service which consisted 
of 10 recommendations that all persons 
in. Government service should follow. 
Recommendation No. 1 stated: 

Put loyalty to the highest moral principles 
and to country above loyalty to persons, 
party, or Government department, 


The phrase “Government department” 
is especially pertinent to the case of Otto 
Otepka, the State Department security 
officer who was dismissed from his post 
in 1963 for supplying information and 
testifying before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee concerning lax se- 
curity procedures in the State Depart- 
ment. Although still on the State De- 
partment payroll, Mr. Otepka no longer 
works in the field of security, a field in 
which years of experience have preemi- 
nently qualified him. Mr. Otepka ap- 
pealed the Department’s decision, and by 
mutual consent his hearing was post- 
poned until the last of the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee’s hearings—there 
are 20 parts in all—were made public. 

On Saturday, October 1, part 20 of 
the hearings entitled, “State Department 
Security— 1963-65 was released to the 
public, thus removing the last obstacle 
to a resolution of the Otepka case. 

The Otepka case is extremely impor- 
tant from the standpoint of both the 
Government employee and the American 
taxpayer. If this case is not resolved in 
favor of Otepka, then all those in the 
employ of Governmental agencies better 
forget about putting “loyalty to the high- 
est moral principles and to country above 
loyalty to Government department,” if 
such loyalty entails an honest effort. to 
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effect corrective action possibly embar- 
rassing to his office but of benefit to the 
Nation: i 

Every taxpayėr should keep an eye on 
this case for the very obvious reason that 
every Government employee is working 


for him, the American citizen, to admin- 


ister the affairs of government in the best 
interests of the country. 

The Chicago Tribune of October 2 car- 
ried an article by Philip Dodd concerning 
the release of part 20 of the hearings 
which I request be inserted in the RECORD 
at this point. 

[From the Chicago Tribune, Oct. 2, 1966] 


FINAL CHAPTER IN OTEPKA CASE IS MADE PUB- 
Lic By SENATE UNIT 
(By Philip Dodd) 

WASHINGTON, October 1—The Senate in- 
ternal security subcommittee ignoring state 
department protests, today made public the 
20th and concluding chapter of its 1,500,000- 
word transcript in the celebrated Otto F. 
Otepka case. 

Otepka is a former high-ranking state de- 
partment security official who was dismissed 
from his post Nov. 3, 1963, after giving candid 
testimony to the subcommittee in its in- 
vestigation of lax security procedures in the 
department. 

Today's action was expected to speed the 
hearing on Otepka’s appeal, for which he has 
been waiting nearly three years. In the 
meanwhile, he has remained on the state de- 
partment payroll but has been assigned no 
duties. 

OTEPKA STATES SEASONS 

The volume made public today contained 
hitherto secret documents naming individ- 
uals on whom Otepka wanted security checks 
made and Otepka’s memorandum stating his 
reasons for recommending the checks, 

Otepka had produced the documents for 
the committee during its investigation three 
years ago. His action led to the charges 
under which he was dismissed—conduct un- 
becoming a state department officer. 

Also made public today was a June 2, 1966, 
resolution of the subcommittee stating that 
volume 20 “shall be printed and made public 
without deletion, the objections of the state 
department to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing.” 7 á 
The resolution was adopted two days after 
George W. Ball, the undersecretary of state, 
had sent letters stamped “secret” to members 
of the subcommittee demanding suppression 
of the Otepka memorandums. 


NOT PART OF VOLUME 


Ball's letter was not made a part of the 
volume released today. But there was print- 
ed an Aug. 23, 1966 letter from William J. 
Crockett, deputy undersecretary for admin- 
istration, reminding the subcommittee of the 
Ball letter and stating that “to my knowl- 
edge, nothing has transpired which would 
permit us to alter our objections set forth 
in Mr. Ball's letter.“ 

The published copy of the June 2 subcom- 
mittee resolution showed it was signed that 
day by seven members of the subcommittee— 
Chairman JAMEs O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, and Senators JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
Democrat of North Carolina, GEORGE A. 
SMATHERS, Democrat, of Florida, Roman L. 
Hruska, Republican, of Nebraska, EVERETT 
M. Dmxsen, Republican, of Illinois, and 
Hua Scorr, Republican, of Pennsylvania. 

The vice chairman, Senator THOMAS J. 
Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, did not 
sign the resolution until two weeks ago, 
Sept. 16. 

In a letter to Easttanp of that date, re- 
leased as part of today’s Otepka volume, 
Dopp recalled he had been opposed to mak- 
ing the volume public because the Otepka 
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memorandums contained the names of indi- 
viduals. without footnotes indicating the 
named individuals subsequently had received 
security clearances, 3 


REMOVES SOME OBJECTION. 


J am pleased to note,“ Dopp wrote. EAST- 
LAND, that the subcommittee has already 
decided to footnote the Otepka memoranda 
. + so this decision removes an important part 
ol my original objection to the inclusion of 
this material inan unedited form. 

“It also helps drive home the point that, in 
asking for a complete security checkup on 
members of civilian advisory committees to 
the department of state, Otepka was not 
making a direct challenge to their loyalty 
but simply underscoring the need for proper 
security procedures. 

“It further underscores Otepka’s impres- 
sive record of fairness and objectivity in 
assessing allegations bearing on personnel 
security.” 

The ninth member of the subcommittee, 
Senator Bmen Baru, Democrat, of Indiana, 
did not sign the June 2 resolution. An aid 
said Baym, although agreeing with Dopp in 
principle, felt that publication of the Otepka 
documents could be damaging to the indi- 
viduals named, even though the published 
record clearly indicated the individuals sub- 
sequently were cleared for security. 


AID TELLS REPORTERS 


The: aid told a reporter that BAYH, how- 
ever, did believe the subcommittee had the 
right to see the Otepka documents. 

An attachment to Crockett’s Aug. 23 let- 
ter to the subcommittee listed the names of 
10 individuals mentioned in the Otepka doc- 
uments as persons on whom security checks 
should be made before their appointment 
to a state department advisory committee 
on international organization staffing. 

The state department’s objection to having 
volume 20 documents released in unedited 
form was that they did not indicate the 10 
individuals subsequently received security 
clearances. 


INDIVIDUALS ARE LISTED 


The individuals and the dates they were 
cleared, according to the Crockett letter 
attachment, were: 

Harding Bancroft, Dec. 13, 1962; Karney 
Brasfleld, Oct. 24, 1962; Andrew Cordier, July 
25, 1962, and June 23, 1966; Lawrence Finkle- 
stein, Nov. 27, 1962; Ernest Gross, Feb. 13, 
1963; Arthur Larson, Sept. 11, 1962; Sol Lino- 
witz, Oct. 24, 1962; Joseph Pois, March 11, 
1963; Marshall D. Shulman, March 18, 1963 
and June 15, 1965, and Francis O. Wilcox, 
Sept. 4, 1962. 

The Crockett attachment indicated that 
Otepka had recommended the clearances for 
Brasfield, Finklestein, Larson, Linowitz, Pois, 
and Wilcox. 

Finklestein and Linowitz were among six 
of the 10 whose emergency clearances earlier 
were specifically objected to by Otepka. The 
others were Cordier, Gross, Shulman, and 
Bancroft. 

OBJECTION MEMO 

His objections were contained in a Sept. 
10, 1962, memorandum to his superior, John 
F. Reilly, who was the principal anti-Otepka 
witness in the subcommittee’s hearings on 
state department security practices, 

Otepka told Reilly that Cordier’s file re- 
fiects far too many unresolved matters which 
in the best interests of the department 
should be clarified before his appointment.” 

One such matter was that Povl Bang- 
Jensen, a former Danish employe of the 
United Nations had accused Cordier of 
holding pro-soviet views when Cordier was 
executive assistant to Dag Hammarskjold: 
the U.N. secretary general, from 1957 to 1961. 

Otepka said Bang-Jensen had charged 
Cordier brought about. his [Bang-Jensen’s] 
dismissal from the U.N. because Bang-Jensen 
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refused to turn over the names of Hungarian 
freedom fighters to the U.N. where the 
Russians would have access to them. 

LATER FOUND DEAD 

Otepka noted that Bang-Jensen later was 
found dead under mysterious circumstances 
in New York’s Central park. 

As for Gross, Otepka noted he had not 
been investigated by the state department 
since 1958. In 1958 he became a legal ad- 
viser to Hammarskjold and, Otepka said, re- 
portedly represented Hammarskjold in the 
Bang-Jensen matter. 

Otepka also noted that Bang-Jensen in 
1958 asserted Gross had been friendly with 
Alger Hiss, the former state department 
official who later served a prison sentence 
after conviction as a perjurer-spy: 

FINDS NO INFORMATION 

As for Finklestein, Otepka said there was 
“no pertinent derogatory information” in the 
files except that Finklestein was a former re- 
search employee of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 

Otepka said an investigation should be 
made to determine whether Finklestein had 
been “under the influence of the inner core 
directorate . . . whom the internal security 
subcommittee found to be communist or 
pro-communist.” 

Otepka’s recommendation for Finklestein’s 
clearance two months later indicated he was 
satisfied with the result of the investigation. 

Otepka's objection to emergency clearance 
of Shulman, Brancroft, and Linowitz were 
based on lack of information or information 
in their files showing they had been classed 
as “not available for appointment” on previ- 
ous occasions. 

RECOMMENDED FOR CLEARANCE 

Wilcox and Larson were recommended by 
Otepka for immediate security clearance be- 
cause, he said, their files were complete and 
up to date. 

Data in the volume released today did not 
contain any Otepka evaluation of Bransfield 
and Pois, other than the notation he had 
recommended them for clearance. 

Harland Cleveland, then assistant secretary 
of state for international organization affairs, 
had requested emergency clearance for the 
10 individuals, which was tantamount to 
asking the department’s security division to 
waive its investigative procedures and clear 
the prospective appointees for access to secret 
material. 


GETTING THE MOST OUT OF YOUR 
DOLLAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT], 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
1960 this Nation has achieved a fine rec- 
ord of continued economic growth and 
prosperity unequalled in U.S. history. 
This follows a period during which time 
we had three serious recessions. 

The foundation for this great record 
was begun when our beloved late Presi- 
dent assumed the burdens and responsi- 
bilities of governing this Nation; and 
these efforts have been continued. 

During the past 6 years, our national 
unemployment rate has dropped from 
almost 7 percent to less than 4 percent 
to create this healthy economy. How- 
ever, at the same time, the large corpo- 
rations have been raking in excessive net 
profits of about 80 percent higher than 
1960, by taking more from the buying 
public and giving less; This is wrong 
and unfair to the average working man 
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and woman and their dependents, whose 
wages have increased only 15 percent. 

Despite this economic advancement, 
the American public today is worried 
about runaway inflation and the possi- 
bility of a recession. This is a matter 
of serious concern to all of us and busi- 
ness, labor, and our Government must 
pitch in to help fight inflationary pres- 
sures. 

We know the cost of food and services 
has increased along with our wages. We 
see it every day when we shop for grocer- 
ies, new shoes, or pay the doctor bills, or 
buy furniture for the home. In fact, go- 
ing to the barber shop or a beauty parlor 
today is getting to be a luxury many of 
us can hardly afford, but then we must 
have some pleasures in life. All of us, of 
course, continue to dream of owning a 
new home or a new car. 

Through my long tenure of service in 
the House of Representatives, I have ob- 
served the advantages taken and the 
costs imposed by the manufacturers and 
distributors on the buying public. This 
must be stopped. We must lower prices 
and prevent the economy from going out 
of control. The value of the dollar must 
and should be maintained. The people 
should receive 100 pennies worth from 
every dollar they spend. 

At the present time the Congress is 
working to help combat inflation. The 
President has presented a four-point pro- 
gram to fight it and the Senate and the 
House are working to enact the program 
into law. This program, when com- 
pleted, will not only combat the inflation- 
ary trend, but will be beneficial to the 
public by increasing the buying power of 
the dollar. The program is designed to 
slow down the expanding efforts and 
block the runaway actions of big busi- 
ness. The Federal Government proposes 
to slash spending by $3 billion in the 
present fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and has asked all the State governments 
to eut back unnecessary spending. 

Mr. Speaker, America is truly a great 
land., A land of promise and hope. Her 
people are proud and loyal. With this 
winning combination of greatness, pride, 
and loyalty, we will never fail. 


AIRPORT CONGESTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
gestion at our airports is a national 
crisis, the import of which cannot be ex- 
aggerated. This crisis is the strangling 
effect which congestion at our airports 
is having on the future of air transporta- 
tion in this country. This congestion 
is a disgraceful waste of time and money 
on the ground and technological achieve- 
ments in the air. One shudders at the 
risks involved in bad weather and the 
dangers imminent for air tragedies is so 
enormous. The entire American public 
is being adversely affected by the stunt- 
ing of the growth of American transpor- 
tation. It is time for bold action. 

The next few years will see fantastic 
strides taken by airline manufacturers 
delivering equipment capable of solving 
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all our transportation needs and mak- 
ing air transportation available to a 
large majority of the American public. 
But this wonderful asset can never be 
realized if drastic new steps are not taken 
in planning and development of our Na- 
tion’s airport situation. 

Informed leaders from every segment 
of the air transportation industry, both 
business, and government have expressed 
their horror in the existing situation 
along with their dismal prognosis if no 
immediate change is effected. 

STRONG BUT FRIGHTENING GROWTH 


The Transportation and Aeronautics 
Subcommittee of the House of which I 
am a member, have been vitally con- 
cerned about this problem for a long 
time. Over 30 days ago, I inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, an excellent, 
but frightening article from the Wall 
Street Journal, written by Philip M. Bof- 
fey, which gave a documented study of 
the severe congestion at airports. This 
matter is being considered by the chair- 
man of our full committee, and it is 
hoped that we can have immediate ses- 
sions with the representatives of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Last week, our com- 
mittee held public hearings on the Fed- 
eral aid to airports bill, which was in 
substance a renewal of the present act 
for the next 3 years. Witness after wit- 
ness of national experts, though they 
were testifying on the basic bill before 
us, literally cried out for help of more 
and broader planning. It is obvious that 
growth is going to continue and that un- 
less we change our thinking, our airports 
are literally going to be swallowed up 
by the volume and demands of air trans- 
portation. 

A recent New York Times article 
points out that commercial aviation 
technology, advancing with rocket speed, 
has so outstripped airport deyelopment 
in the United States that, many of the 
Nation’s air terminals, recently built or 
expanded, are already being choked by 
traffic. And the situation is worsening. 
Unable to handle today’s traffic com- 
fortably, the airports are faced with the 
doubling of that movement by 1970. 

William F, McKee, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, points out 
that the number of domestic passengers 
carried on scheduled U.S. air carriers 
is expected to increase from about 118 
million in fiscal year 1967 to 150 to 160 
million in fiscal year 1970, a one-third 
increase of today’s traffic. 

The general aviation aircraft fleet is 
continuing to grow. By 1970, active gen- 
eral aviation aircraft are expected to 
number about 118,000, an increase of 
roughly 22 percent over today. 

By 1970, landings and takeoffs at the 
300 airports with FAA control towers are 
estimated to reach 53 million. 

F. R. Hoit, executive director of the 
American Association of Airport Execu- 
tives, agrees that airports in the next 5 
years will be required to handle 55 per- 
cent more passengers, double the number 
of jet transports and 64 percent more 
general aviation aircraft. 

In speaking of congestion and delays, 
Stuart G. Tipton, president of the Amer- 
ican Transportation Association in a re- 
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cent New York Times article, made the 
points that it did little good to have huge 
runways if there was only a tiny terminal 
building at an airport and that it was 
wasteful to have a modern airport if 
there was inefficient ground transporta- 
tion to and from the airport. It some- 
times takes as long to get from La Guar- 
dia Airport to midtown Manhattan, as it 
does to fly from Washington to La Guar- 
dia. 

In the same article, George A. Spater, 
executive vice president of American 
Airlines, says: 

I was in Washington and the wind 
changed when eight planes were at the end 
of the runway. That led to a half hour 
delay while all the planes had to go to the 
other end. They wouldn’t even let us come 
out of the hangar. 


This congestion has given us super- 
sonic equipment with horse and buggy 
results. The Wall Street Journal points 
out that in 1940 a passenger could board 
a 185-miles-per-hour DC-3 at La Guar- 
dia Airport in New York and expect to 
reach Philadelphia in 46 minutes. To- 
day, on at least two flights, the same non- 
stop trip from Kennedy International 
Airport—which is closer to Philadelphia 
than La Guardia—is scheduled at 53 
minutes—on a 550-mile-per-hour DC-8 
fan jet. Congestion is one reason for the 
stretchout. 

Our efforts on the ground are not 
keeping pace with what is happening in 
the air. Most major airlines authorities 
are now forecasting jumbo supersonic 
aircraft which will carry 400 to 900 per- 
sons. I personally am horrified at the 
thought of several airplanes, each with 
900 people aboard, trying to land at the 
National Airport in its present condition. 

These delays are also expensive. A re- 
cent FAA report shows that delays last 
year at 292 airports cost civil and mili- 
tary carriers $63.6 million, and much of 
this occurred at nine of the Nation’s big- 
gest airports. I know that the Members 
of Congress who have such airports in 
their districts are painfully aware of the 
overwhelming expense of such delays. 
As a few examples, delays at the Ken- 
nedy Airport in Congressman JOSEPH P. 
AppaBBo’s district, cost users $6.8 million 
and at O'Hare in Congressman DONALD 
RuUMSFELD’s district, the figure was $6.5 
million. Congressman PETE RODINO 
with the Newark Airport, Congressman 
EARLE CABELL and Congressman Jor POOL 
with Love Field, Congressman BENJAMIN 
S. ROSENTHAL and Congressman JAMES J. 
DELANEY with La Guardia, Congressman 
CHARLES L. WELTNER with Atlanta and 
Congressman Frank M. Karsten with 
Lambert and Congressman ALPHONZO 
BELL with International at Los Angeles, 
all know that delays at these airports last 
year cost carriers over $1 million each. 


HEARINGS NEEDED 


I have been personally contacted by 
many interested persons in this field 
about this serious problem. Most 
recommend immediate hearings. Con- 
gressman WILLIAM L. SPRINGER of the 22d 
District of Illinois has written me that— 

The only hope in Chicago for immediate 
relief is the transfer of more flights to Mid- 
way. This is not too satisfactory as Midway 
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is an antiquated airport and the site is not 
big enough to take the big jets. I think it 
would be in the public interest to have a 
hearing . in fact, I think such a hearing 
would be extremely helpful. 


Arvil L. Saunders, director of the Bu- 
reau of National Capitol Airports of the 
FAA says: 

One of our most pressing problems. Those 
of us who are concerned with Washington 
National Airport are only too well aware of 
the congestion problem and there is no com- 
fort in the realization that the same con- 
gestion is almost nation-wide. 


William F. McKee, Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, said, “I 
concur with you in your concern in this 
area.” 

Warren G. Woodward, vice president 
of American Airlines, says: 

Without exaggeration, this can be said to 
be the number one transportation problem 
today. It is getting worse by the hour and 
seemingly, there is nosolution. If there ever 
was a need for real leadership in the na- 
tional interest, this is it. 


ENLIGHTENED PLANNING 


What is desperately needed to answer 
this congestion crisis is enlightened 
planning. 

The New York Times on June 20, 1966, 
stated that— 

The most serious problem facing both 
airlines and airport. authorities here and 
abroad, is expanding the world’s airport fa- 
cilities to meet the needs of the coming era 
of the jumbo jet aircraft carrying up to 900 
passengers. . Not only are the airports 
totally inadequate for the demands that will 
be made on them three years from now 
but the majority of them are already inade- 
quate for existing traffic. Little or nothing 
is being done to upgrade present airports or 
build new ones to provide the passengers, 
baggage and cargo ground handling facilities 
required to accommodate the huge jets now 
under development. This lack of planning 
for the introduction, for instance, of the 
Boeing 747 and the Lockheed L-500 in late 
1969, is causing serious concern among lead- 
ing airline industry leaders. 


David H. Scott, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Pilots Association, 
points out that— 

Continued expansion of the nation's air- 
ports is essential if the needs of the travel- 
ing public and civil aviation are to be met 
during the coming years. The present over- 
crowding of Washington National Airport is 
a dramatic illustration of how some public 
airports have failed to keep abreast of the 
soaring rise in air travel. Other large cities 
already have or will have similiar problems 
unless plans can be made promptly to pro- 
vide more airports or greatly enlarge the 
present ones. Plans for handling these very 
large aircraft must be made now. Satellite 
airports around the major cities are needed 
to relieve some of the pressure of general 
aviation aircraft movements from the large 
airline terminals. 


A recent Washington Post article states 
that— 

New planes which will carry 500 passengers 
or more will merely add to a dilemma borne 
of a lack of coordinated planning between 
manufacturers, the airlines, the government 
and local officials. 


There is now a vital need for a nation- 
alplan. Airports have sprung up hodge- 
podge all over the country in the most 
crowded areas—where the people are. 
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This type of development is based on the 
assumption that transportation to air- 
ports is such that immediacy to urban 
centers is essential. This is no longer 
true. 

In August of this year, I participated 
in the promotion of a helicopter shuttle 
demonstration on the property next to 
the Cannon House Office Building. The 
Congress was invited and many took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to find that 
by helicopter you can get from the Capi- 
tol to Dulles International or to Friend- 
ship Airports in only 11 minutes. 

A plan implies a coordinated effort 
which will contribute to the smooth run- 
ning of the operation. This has been to 
some extent accomplished with air traf- 
fic, but not with airports. No one would 
seriously entertain the idea of all planes 
taking off at the same time or landing 
at the same time. We know that the 
only sound and logical solution is a spac- 
ing which will allow for the smooth co- 
ordination of air traffic. Why then are 
we not more concerned with the spacing 
of our airports? 

Our efforts with our airports is the big 
weak link in the chain. Technolog- 
ically speaking, everything is in fine 
shape in the air—it is the ground situa- 
tion that is dragging its feet. Planes are 
fast and the coordination and spacing 
are good, but we take this smooth run- 
ning rapid machine and try to cram it 
into an unplanned, overcrowded, ran- 
domly selected hodgepodge situation on 
the ground and immediately, most of its 
efficiency and economy go down the 
drain. We lengthen a runway here and 
enlarge a terminal there and are always 
Playing catch up—patchworking, not 
planning. 

Nonsightseeing business travel is time 
wasted. It is the departing from one 
point with a purpose and waiting until 
you have reached the other to enact it. 
The ideal then, is the maximum elimina- 
tion of this waiting time. 

There is also the economic develop- 
ment factor—with imaginative planning 
we might be able to use some of the 
vastly beautiful and yet underdeveloped 
and underpopulated areas of this coun- 
try, and maybe eventually deurbanize 
some of our overcrowded megalopolises. 
Easily accessible transportation is one of 
the prime factors in the consideration 
of relocating business and industry. It 
would certainly seem to the benefit of the 
Members of Congress, who are from 
areas which are trying to attract more 
business and industry, to support the 
careful investigation of this transporta- 
tion crisis. 

A. B. McMullen, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Association of State 
Aviation Officials has said that every 
citizen benefits from aviation and air 
transportation, although they may never 
own, or even fly in an air vehicle. There 
is now ample proof that airports serve 
the entire community, during recent 
years, the airport has become a most 
essential element in the expansion of 
local industry. The following are ex- 
cerpts from statements made by repre- 
sentatives of small- and medium-size 
towns during the past 6 months, which 
indicate the importance of an airport 
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to the industrial and economic health of 
their community: 

Sullivan, Indiana—Two industries are wait- 
ing for our airport completion before they 
will come to our community. One would 
start employing approximately 75, the other 
175 men and women. 

Yankton, South Dakota—Dale Electronics 
Company located here six years ago because 
the airport was available for rapid transit 
of their officials and air freight. shipment of 
their products. They employ from 100 to 
800 people. Without airport facilities, Yank- 
ton would soon deteriorate to a depressed 
area situation. 

Greenwood, Mississippi—Has obtained sev- 
eral industries because of existing airports. 
One employs over 900 people. 

Bridgeport, West —Virginia—Lockheed- 
Georgia, Consolidated Gas Supply Company, 
and others, have large plants here only be- 
cause of our airport facilities. 

Ruidoso, New Mexico—Our basic industry 
is tourism; aviation has increased our tourists 
by 12%. Three industries haye located here 
due to airport facilities. 


To try to predict what developments 
would come from enlightened planning 
can be more than speculation at this 
point, but there are certainly some in- 
teresting possibilities. William T. Sea- 
well, vice president of operations with 
American Airlines, Inc., has suggested 
that in many large metropolitan areas, a 
hub concept will evolve where a large 
centrally located airport will be served by 
several satellite airports. Feeder and 
other short-haul trips would deposit pas- 
sengers at a satellite airport where they 
could be transported by helicopter or 
high-speed ground transportation to a 
large hub airport. The large airport 
would then handle only the large aircraft 
requiring extensive runway and termi- 
nal facilities. Isolation of the smaller 
aircraft from the hubs would minimize 
air traffic delays. 

Other possibilities might involve an 
extension to air transportation of the 
high-speed ground transportation bill 
passed by this Congress last year. More 
nonstop flights to medium-size cities 
might be helpful. Separate airports and 
more of them, for public and private air- 
planes must be considered. Heliports at 
strategic points in urban areas would 
eliminate further ground time and 
ground congestion. 

Also, we will probably see the creation 
of V/STOL airports and other smaller 
airports which will probably pop up all 
over the country as the demands for 
vertical flight become more realistic. 

I heye not tried to suggest a whole 
answer, but merely to sketch the peri- 
meter of this enormous and yet immedi- 
ate problem. The solution is so impor- 
tant that it demands the attention of 
a large group of the most imaginative 
and farsighted men in the field. 

This matter has been called to the 
attention of the President and I know 
that the administration will give addi- 
tional leadership in this field of vital 
public responsibility, by holding immedi- 
ate sessions with the appropriate Gov- 
ernment officials and recommending 
public hearings, boards or a commis- 
sion to bring public attention to this 
critical matter. 
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THE GREAT ISSUES OF 1966: A 
REPUBLICAN VIEW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the issues 
in 1966 are many. They fall into four 
familiar and broad categories: peace; 
prosperity; the maintenance of the two- 
party system; and the future course of 
federalism. 

Unlike any other time in recent mem- 
ory, the American people are restless, 
discontented and wary of the public pro- 
nouncements of their elected officials. 

Americans are: uncertain about our 
objectives in Vietnam; unclear about 
when or whether the spiraling cost of 
living will top out; uneasy about the im- 
balance in our system of government 
that has placed our country on the brink 
of one-party government and one-man 
rule; and unable to solve major problems 
in our society because the Federal Gov- 
ernment has usurped the resources with 
which to do these jobs. 

In general terms, Mr. Speaker, these 
are the issues of 1966. 

There are, obviously, a great many 
more “issues.” But these, in my view, 
are the overriding ones—the ones that 
concern all Americans, no matter what 
their party affiliation. 

These issues touch at the core of con- 
cern that practically every American 
feels as he looks around at the world in 
which he lives. 

PEACE 


Peace is an issue because we are once 
again at war. Ours is a people that 
would do anything to bring about a last- 
ing peace. Yet, American servicemen 
are fighting and dying again in a far- 
off place and many of our citizens are 
not sure why. Our objectives in Viet- 
nam—long term and short range—have 
never been clearly spelled out by our 
President. His spokesmen—from Vice 
President to press secretary, from Sec- 
cretary of State to Secretary of Defense— 
have issued conflicting statements of 
what our purpose is, of what our pros- 
pects are, of what our accomplishments 
have been. 

LACK OF UNITY 

Ours is a Nation at war and for the 
first time in memory and probably in 
history, our President appears unable 
to unite his own party—much less the 
country—behind the war effort. This 
in itself is an underlying cause of the 
Communists’ refusal to negotiate. So 
long as they believe that our country is 
torn by internal dissension, they will 
continue ‘to hope that this dissension 
eventually will cause the United States 
to dishonor its commitment in Vietnam. 
As long as this belief persists, the pos- 
sibility of a negotiated settlement will 
remain remote. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an issue in 1966. 
It was not made an issue by Republicans 
and it needs no assist from Republicans 
to remain an issue. It is after all, a fact 
of life that a political party in power that 


cannot by its leadership rally its own 
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people behirid the country’s cause in time 
of war cannot expect, does not deserve, 
and probably will not receive a vote of 


confidence from a majority of the Amer- 


ican people of whatever political per- 
suasion. 

T-repeat, this is not an issue created by 
Republicans. In fact, Republicans have 
gone the extra step in supporting our 
fighting forces in Vietnam—for to do 
otherwise in our view would contribute 
to a prolongation of the war and the pos- 
sibility of a miscalculation on the part of 
the enemy. 
9 A LEGITIMATE ISSUE 


It remains, however, an issue to a ma- 
jority of Americans and a legitimate one. 
It is legitimate because those who seek 
political power and the mantle of leader- 
ship must, when they obtain it, demon- 
strate to those who have bestowed it the 
ability to use it wisely and well. The 
conduct of the war in Vietnam will be 
judged by the American people in these 
terms. If the people find the present 
leadership lacking, they will register this 
finding at the polls. 


WHAT HAVE WE LEARNED IN VIETNAM? 


Perhaps the greatest concern in the 
minds and hearts of Americans about 
the war in Vietnam is one that has not 
been articulated very often or very well 
but that can be seen in the general mood 
of uneasiness that exists on this issue. 
In my view, that uneasiness has to do 
with the question: What have we 
learned in Vietnam? What policy have 
we evolved from our years of involvement 
in Vietnam that will find us better pre- 
pared to prevent this kind of war in Thai- 
land, in Latin America, in Africa? What 
policy have we evolved that will enable us 
to cope with such “wars of national lib- 
eration” in a fashion that will not lead 
to such a drain on our country’s men and 
material? 

Is this drift and the drain on Amer- 
ica’s manpower and resources that has 
been the hallmark of our policy in Viet- 
nam the prospect for future “wars of na- 
tional liberation?” 

Or have our leaders been attempting 
to fashion new policies that will work 
better both in preventing aggression and 
maintaining peace? 

These questions, these concerns, this 
uneasiness are in the minds of a great 
many Americans and they will have an 
effect in campaigns for Congress around 
the country. 

PROSPERITY 

Prosperity is an issue because it is 
threatened. Every major opinion poll in 
this country has measured the issues that 
concern the vast number of Americans 
the most. Almost on a par with the 
peace issue is that of true prosperity— 
the pocketbook issue; the question of how 
healthy is the economy, of how high is 
the cost of living, of how wide the oppor- 
tunity for individual Americans to better 
their own economic status. 

Here again, there is a growing crisis 
of confidence in America’s present lead- 
ership that will in November be trans- 
lated into gains for Republicans at all 
levels of government. 
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INFLATION 

Mr. Speaker, the No. 1 domestic 
issue is inflation—the rising cost of liv- 
ing, the hidden “national sales tax” that 
has been imposed on every man, woman, 
and child in America by an administra- 
tion that lacks the ability to practice 
decisive leadership by making the hard 
decisions that are necessary. 

FIGHT NOW, FINANCE LATER 


If I were asked to capsule the actions 
of the Johnson administration that have 
led to the rapid rise in the cost of living, 
I would say it is largely this administra- 
tion’s philosophy of “fighting now and 
financing later” the cost of the war in 
Vietnam. 

Last year when inflation threatened 
and this year when inflation is here, the 
pattern is the same: finance all of the 
Great Society spending programs first 
and then later present the true bill for 
national security in a supplemental to 
the original budget request. 

Last year, for example, not a single 
dollar was included in the original 
budget for the increased activities in 
Vietnam. The true costs for national 
security were presented later in three 
separate supplementals: the first, a $600 
million request in the spring; the second, 
a $1.7 billion addition in August 1965, and 
the third—after most of the Great So- 
ciety programs had been financed—a 
fantastic $13 billion supplemental in 
January 1966, 

The American people are learning 
that the same pattern is being followed 
this year. They know now that the de- 
fense bill totaling some $58 billion is 
only the first installment and that next 
January—after the elections—a supple- 
mental request for national security will 
be presented that will be well over 
$12 billion. 

These facts are apparently being noted 
by the American people. For the first 
time in memory, opinion polls are show- 
ing that Americans—in larger and larger 
numbers—are placing primary blame for 
inflation where it belongs—on the Fed- 
eral Government. 

CREDIBILITY GAP 

This “credibility gap” we hear so much 
about is registered in the skepticism 
Americans express when the President 
calls for the private sector to sacrifice 
and tighten its belt to fight inflation 
while the Federal Government goes mer- 
rily on spending and spending on count- 
less, costly new domestic programs that 
could and should be ‘deferred. 

Our older citizens—those on fixed in- 
comes and pensions—are watching their 
dollars buy less and less in the grocery 
stores, the clothing establishments, for 
the services they need. 

Our younger people in the work force 
with children to educate, to feed and to 
clothe, with homes to purchase or to pay 
for, are watching their social security 
taxes climb, interest rates for home and 
personal loans skyrocket out of reach, 
the purchasing power of their dollars 
Shrink, and they listen to the President 
advise them to buy the cheaper cuts of 
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meat and boycott the higher priced 
items. 

Our working men and women listen to 
our President tell them to settle for a 
3.2-percent rise in their wages while they 
know that this year the cost of living is 
climbing at an annual rate of 4 percent 
or better. 

These are issues—they all have to do 
with inflation—and the American peo- 
ple know it. They will prove they know 
it—and know who is primarily to 
blame—in November. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE TWO-PARTY SYSTEM 


Mr. Speaker, the third issue, the silent 
one, is the maintenance of our two-party 
system. The American people may not 
talk much or often about the checks and 
balances in our government but they 
have demonstrated time and again in 
election after election throughout our 
history their uneasiness when one politi- 
cal party accumulates too much power. 
They seem to know instinctively that too 
much power concentrated in the hands 
of too few people is the greatest threat 
to liberty and the greatest incentive to 
abuse of power. 

RATIONAL DEBATE DIMINISHES 


In the past 2 years they have seen 
rational debate and the confrontation of 
ideas diminish in this country. They 
have seen legislation passed hastily with 
many flaws and they know that this 
would not have been possible if a loyal 
opposition existed with sufficient 
strength to insure that all proposals were 
thoroughly debated and discussed before 
precipitate action was taken. 

This is an issue—a more silent one 
perhaps—but an issue that permeates 
the political scene from one end of this 
country to the other. And it will affect 
the thinking of many voters as they go 
to the polls in November. 

THE FUTURE COURSE OF FEDERALISM 


The fourth issue is the basic dif- 
ferences between the Great Society 
approach to our country’s problems and 
the Republican approach. Creative 
federalism,” as evolved under the John- 
son administration is an attempt to sub- 
stitute the creativity of bureaucracy for 
the creativity of the individual. The 
Great Society philosophy seems to be: 
“You can’t depend on local people to do 
a needed job. Rather the Federal Gov- 
ernment must develop, establish, and 
administer a Federal solution to specific 
problems.” 

This certainly sounds like what some 
call the “chronic” Republican complaint 
of Federal control versus local and State 
freedom to tackle these problems. It is 
not, however, as a closer look at the prob- 
lem and the Republican alternative will 
demonstrate. 

THE PROBLEM 

The first order of business is to under- 
stand the problem. Many of the ills’ of 
our society certainly are not being solved 
at the local and State level. Many of 
our cities are in terrible shape; poverty, 
unemployment and crime do run ramp- 
ant; city slums are a disgrace; social 
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problems do abound; transportation is in 
a mess, and on and on, 

The crucial question is not whether 
these problems are being solved at the 
local and State level. 

The real question is, Why are they not 
being solved at the local level? 

The Johnson administration would 
have us believe they are not being solved 
because the States and local people can- 
not solve them. 

Republicans disagree. 

Republicans say they can solve the 
problem. They simply do not have the 
resources available to tackle them in a 
proper manner. 

The mayors who testified before the 
Senate committee recently made this 
abundantly clear. Every Governor in 
these United States would back up this 
claim. 

Mr. Speaker, the simple fact is, the 
States do not have these resources be- 
cause they have been largely usurped 
and dried up by the Federal Government. 

CATEGORICAL GRANTS IN AID 


The Great Society solution is to solve 
these problems with special Federal aid 
programs. This year, there are some 200 
Federal categorical grant in aid programs 
which account for expenditures of more 
than $14 billion annually. 

This approach has been tried and 
tested for many years by the Federal 
planners of the Great Planned Society 
and it obviously is not working. With 
$14 billion dollars a year and some 200 
special programs, the problems persist 
and grow. 

Crime continues to rise, education con- 
tinues to be inadequate, slums continue 
to exist and grow worse, more Americans 
go on the welfare rolls, and government 
services on the State and local level con- 
tinue to be underfinanced and in many 
cases ineffective. 

Why? 

Well, one reason is that Milwaukee has 
different problems than San Francisco 
and Columbus, Ohio, has different 
problems than Wausau, Wis. The 
Watts area in Los Angeles faces different 
problems than Harlem in New York. 

In one city, the unemployed—even if 
they have the skills, have a difficult time 
getting and keeping jobs because of poor 
transportation as the McCone report 
pointed out in its study of Watts. In 
another city, the problem may be lack of 
jobs rather than adequate transporta- 
tion. In still another city, there are 
plenty of jobs but the unemployed lack 
the skills to fill those jobs. 

And on and on. 

All of these communities have the 
same general problems in the sense that 
there is poverty, unemployment, inade- 
quate education perhaps, and other 
problems of the same general nature. 
But the solution to poverty in one com- 
munity may very well be a training pro- 
gram, but in another it might more 
appropriately be correction of the trans- 
portation problem. 

Federal bureaucrats, Great Society 
planners, those who may mean well but 
only look at the superficial manifestation 
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of the problems are the ones who over- 
simplify both the problems and their 
solutions. What they fail to recognize is 
that a general solution devised in Wash- 
ington may help the situation in Milwau- 
kee but that same solution may com- 
pound the problem in New York. 
THE KEY TO SOLUTIONS 


The key to solving the problems that 
face our society lies—as the framers of 
our Constitution knew so well—in decen- 
tralization of power, in decentralization 
of authority, in decentralization of “‘solu- 
tion finding.” 

What we must do is look at our 50 
States as 50 civic laboratories. We know 
from scientific research that 50 different, 
separate efforts are better than one, 

We may not come up with the best 
solution in all 50 laboratories but we 
are sure of one thing when we decen- 
tralize: we will never come up with a 
single worst solution applied to everyone. 

Our history shows that there is rich- 
ness in diversity. The great planned.so- 
ciety seems to prefer the gray, dull same- 
ness of universal conformity devised in 
Nd ja Ae n and imposed throughout the 

and. 
THE IMPLEMENTATION: TAX-SHARING 


The great Republican alternative to 
the great planned society with its hun- 
dreds of categorical programs each with 
its own administrator and fantastic ad- 
ministrative costs is, simply, tax sharing. 

Under the tax-sharing plan which I 
have introduced in Congress for the past 
8 years, a flat percentage of the Federal 
taxes collected within each State would 
be returned to that State to assist it in 
better meeting rising school costs and 
other pressing urban, suburban, or rural 
problems such as health, welfare, trans- 
portation, housing, water, and crime. 

This tax-sharing approach, coupled 
with an equalization formula to help the 
poorer States is, in my view, one of the 
most promising ways of meeting the ris- 
ing problems of our society. 

A single program developed in Wash- 
ington to meet, for example, the special 
problems of cities might be effective and 
applicable in one community but not in 
another. Those closest to the scene 
know best the shape and dimension of the 
problems they face in their communities. 
A tax-sharing plan would provide the 
missing ingredient of financial resources 
so vitally needed by the States with the 
greatest problems. 

The highest policymaking body in the 
Republican Party, the Republican co- 
ordinating committee, has endorsed this 
Republican alternative as have the Gov- 
ernors of all the States meeting at their 
annual Governor’s conference not too 
long ago. 

As the American people come to learn 
that the tax-sharing approach to our 
country’s problems is the foundation 
upon which the Republican Party would 
go about meeting the problems of our 
society, they will know that Republicans 
do not wish to do the same things as the 
Great Society planners but do them bet- 
ter. They will know that Republicans 
believe there are better ways for Ameri- 
cans to do things. 

As More and more Americans come to 
realize this central fact, more and more 
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Republicans will be elected to Congress 
and a Republican administration will 
once again guide the country’s destiny in 
Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, these then are the is- 
sues—peace, today dominated by the 
situation in Vietnam; prosperity, today 
jeopardized by Govenment-caused infla- 
tion; the maintenance of the two-party 
system, today threatened by a gross im- 
balance of power; and the future of the 
federal system, today stifled by an over- 
bearing Federal Government. 

They will figure prominently in the 
elections this November and the outcome 
of those elections will demonstrate that 
the American people want a return to the 
traditional system of checks and balances 
that insures responsible government re- 
sponsibly administered. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Undera 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I take this time to direct some ques- 
tions to the distinguished minority leader 
of the House on the subject of campaign 
finances and the aspect thereof which he 
brought up a short time ago. I have ad- 
vised the minority leader that I intended 
to do so under a special order today, and 
he in turn assured me that while he could 
not be present to respond to these ques- 
tions, he would do so as soon as the in- 
formation was available to him. 

Mr. Speaker, last week the House mi- 
nority leader held a well-publicized press 
conference and brought up the subject of 
the John Birch Society and the role 
played by Birch members in financing 
major party political activity. 

Mr. Speaker, the comparatives to his 
strategy simply beggar the imagination. 
Can one imagine Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
voluntarily bringing up the subject of the 
Chicago fire? Can one imagine Bill 
DeWitt voluntarily talking about Frank 
Robinson? 

The minority leader explained on 
Thursday of last week how the Demo- 
cratic President’s Club returned a $12,000 
contribution from a California John 
Birch Society member. 

Later that day my estimable Demo- 
cratic colleague, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Murpuy], thanked the minor- 
ity leader for demonstrating so publicly 
that Democrats want no part of John 
Birch money. 

After thanking the minority leader, 
in fact after offering him a job as a pub- 
licity man for the Democratic National 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York asked a few questions of the mi- 
nority leader. 

He asked him if he, himself, would 
accept John Birch Society money. 

He asked the minority leader if the 
Republican candidate for Governor of 
California, the dashing Mr. Reagan, 
would accept John Birch Society money. 

He asked him if he was proud 
or ashamed of the Republican Boosters 
Club, whether he was proud or ashamed 
of the backing of the boosters club by the 
biggest of big business. 
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He asked him whether he was proud 
or ashamed that the Rockefeller fam- 
ily had contributed $37,000 to the boost- 
ers club and the Republican National 
Committee, including multiple contribu- 
tions by Nelson Rockefeller and David 
Rockefeller and Laurance Rockefeller 
and John D. Rockefeller III. 

He asked the minority leader if he 
was proud or ashamed of the $19,000 
contributed by the Olin family of the 
Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corp. 

He asked him if he was proud or 
ashamed of the $49,000 that had been 
contributed from the Du Pont stronghold 
in Wilmington, Del. 

So far, Mr. Speaker, no response has 
been forthcoming. 

But I am sure that the Republican 
silence will not last for long. It never 
does. 

And so I wondered if whenever and 
wherever the minority leader next dis- 
cusses campaign finances he might 
answer a few other questions. The 
questions refer once again to his new 
interest—the John Birch Society, and 
they refer specifically to the extent to 
which the Republican Party in fact is 
supported by the John Birchers. 

The minority leader informed us on 
Thursday that he had returned a $1,000 
contribution from a California John 
Bircher named Martin. 

We commend him for his action. It 
would be a sorry condition indeed if a 
national political party allowed itself to 
be financed by the radical right-wing 
lunatic fringe. 

But I wonder if he returned the $1,000 
contributed to the Republican Boosters 
Club by Mr. Fred Loock, of Milwaukee, 
Wis. Mr. Loock, let me assure you 
is no liberal. He is no Republican 
stand-pat middle-of-the-roader. He is 
no conservative. But he has been listed 
as à member of the finance committee 
of the John Birch Society, and the source 
of that information is none other than 
the White Book published by the John 
Birch Society. 

I wonder if the minority leader has 
returned the $2,000 given to the Repub- 
lican Boosters Club by Mrs. Harry 
Bradley of the Allen-Bradley Corp. I 
have the feeling that Mrs. Bradley, too, is 
an admirer of the John Birch Society. 
But all I know for a fact is that each 
month the Allen-Bradley Corp. buys a 
full page back cover advertisement in 
color in a magazine rather whimsically 
titled “American Opinion” and published 
by none other than the John Birch 
Society. : 

I wonder if the minority leader has 
arranged for the return of the $2,573.80 
contributed to the Republican Boosters 
Club by Gen. Robert E. Wood. General 
Wood has been on the advisory board of 
H. L. Hunt's Life Line and is the leading 
contributor to Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action—both of which are groups 
which stand somewhat to the right of 
Louis XIV in the political spectrum. 

I wonder if the minority leader re- 
turned the $1,250 contributed to the 
Republican Boosters Club by Mrs. Philip 
Corson who is the Pennsylvania State 
chairman of the Liberty Amendment 
Committee. That group is downright 
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liberal in our present context: aH they 
95 5 to do is repeal the Federal income 
I wonder if he has returned the $2,000 
contributed to the Republican Boosters 
Club by Walter Knott, of California. 
Mr. Knott also wants to repeal the in- 
come tax; he is on the National Advisory 
Board of the Billy James Hargis Chris- 
tian Crusade; and he also contributed to 
the congressional campaign of publicly 
announced John Birch candidates, John 
Rousellot and Edgar Heistand. 

And finally, we come to J. Howard 
Pew. I wonder if the House Republican 
leader has returned the $12,000 contrib- 
uted to the Republican Boosters Club 
by J. Howard Pew and his family. 

Now $12,000 does not mean much to 
the Pew family. Mr. Pew has been listed 
as one of the richest men in America 
with a personal fortune of close to $100 
million. 

But that $12,000 means a good deal to 
me, and I wonder how much it means 
to the minority leader. 

For Mr. Pew has been listed regularly 
in the John Birch Society publication 
American Opinion, as a member of the 
editorial advisory board. He has been 
listed as a stockholder of Robert Welch, 
Inc., which publishes the John Birch 
Society magazine. 

But that is not all. 

Mr. Pew has dispensed his millions 
broadly. Among his other right-wing 
causes are: the Christian Freedom Foun- 
dation, the Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee, the Committee for the Monroe 
Doctrine, the Committee of One Million 
Against the Admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations, the Foun- 
dation for Economic Education, the 
American Economics Foundation, and 
the Intercollegiate Society of Individual- 
ists. 

And here is a surprise. Or is it a 
surprise? Mr. Pew had also contributed 
$8,000 to the last Nixon-for-President 
campaign. But here is a real surprise. 
Who else has Mr. Pew recently. sup- 
ported? None other than the House Re- 
publican leader’s own Governor, George 
Romney, of Michigan. 

I really only have one basic question 
to ask of the minority leader—what is go- 
ing on? : 

Who are the real money men of the 
Republican Party? Are they the Rocke- 
fellers and the Du Ponts? Or are they 
the Pews, the Woods, the Knotts, or the 
Loocks, and the kooks? Or is there per- 
haps an unholy alliance between the two 
groups? 

The John Birch Society is a serious 
matter. Their stated beliefs are aston- 
ishing. Their leader has said Dwight 
Eisenhower is a conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy. They want to 
impeach the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. They want to repeal the income 
tax. They want to infiltrate and ulti- 
mately control the American Govern- 
ment. 

Will the Republican Party return their 
money or will it use it? 

Will the Republican Party continue to 
accept money from them? 

I do hope the minority leader will see 
fit to answer these important questions. 

CXII——1573—Part 18 
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FAIR PACKAGING AND LABELING 
ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to voice my wholehearted support for the 
bill, H.R. 15440, the Packaging and 
Labeling Act of 1966. I have sponsored 
similar legislation since my earliest days 
in Congress. 

While H.R. 15440, as amended and re- 
ported, is not as far reaching as the bill, 
H.R. 7493, which I introduced on April 
14, 1965, it nevertheless represents a 
constructive and meaningful correction 
of existing abuses. 

By enacting this legislation, the House 
has taken an important step toward 
erecting a veritable Bill of Rights for the 
American consumer, who lacks a vocal, 
organized representation and whose in- 
terests have long been carelessly disre- 
garded. 

In testifying before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee last year, and more re- 
cently before the House Commerce Com- 
mittee on August 2 of this year, I made 
it clear that strong legislation was needed 
to. rectify the misleading practices of 
labeling and packaging of ordinary con- 
sumer products. 

The bill, as reported from committee, 
has been weakened. But this should not 
deter us now from enacting H.R. 15440, 
which retains intact major provisions of 
the original legislation. 

H.R. 15440 requires the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to 
promulgate regulations to insure that 
the package label bears a separate state- 
ment of net quantity of contents, which 
is located on the principal display panel, 
in adequate contrast, and in conspicuous 
lettering. 

Regulations are to be issued determin- 
ing what size packages may be repre- 
sented by such descriptions as “small,” 
“medium,” and large.“ When the 
label on any package refers to “servings,” 
the net quantity of such servings must 
be specified in terms of weight or 
measure. The Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is further authorized to regulate 
such promotions as “cents off“ or 
“economy size” descriptions. Qualify- 
ing words or phrases, in conjunction 
with quantity of contents, are pro- 
hibited, such as use of the terms “giant 
quarts” or “jumbo gallons.” HEW and 
the FTC will promulgate regulations 
preventing nonfunctional slack fill which 
involves, for example, the use of false 
bottoms or unnecessarily bulky pack- 
aging. 

The Senate-passed version of the bill 
deleted an important section prohibiting 
deceptive pictoral matter. I urged that 
the House Commerce Committee include 
such a provision, and I am disappointed 
that this was not done. 

Additionally, H.R. 15440 has signifi- 
cantly altered the provision dealing 
with promulgation of weights and 
measures for packages. The committee 
substituted an entirely voluntary pro- 
cedure for the regulatory. provisions 
originally contained in my bill and other 
prior legislation. The manufacturers 
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are called upon to develop voluntary 
product standards on weights and 
measures. While I am skeptical as to 
whether this authorization is sufficiently 
strong to accomplish the objective, the 
Secretary must report back to Congress 
if he finds that voluntary criteria are 
not being worked out amongst the man- 
ufacturers, and I shall indeed be watch- 
ing whether this discretionary authority 
is effectively implemented. 

Our House committee held 18 days of 
hearings on this legislation. Volumes 
of testimony are available on the Senate 
side. There can be no question that a 
truth-in-packaging bill is both neces- 
sary and long overdue. 

This measure will not increase con- 
sumer costs. As I stated on August 2 
before the House Commerce Committee: 

This bill preserves and enhances free and 
fair competition. It will not stifle the growth 
of industries or preclude product diversifica- 
tion. Ample room is left for competition in 
the marketing of products. The only re- 
pack sw is that packaging must be honest 
ani . 


Today, more than 8,000 commodities 
compete for the consumer dollar. Label- 
ing and packaging of these products af- 
fect consumer choice. It is essential that 
packaged goods identify their content 
adequately and provide the necessary in- 
formation which allows the consumer to 
make an intelligent buying choice. It 
is my conviction that, at the present 
time, buyers are misled and deceived by 
misleading panel advertising which ob- 
scures and confuses rather than clar- 
ifies. The result is that the consumer, 
more often than not, does not get his 
money’s worth in comparing like goods, 
because he is not given the clear, un- 
cluttered descriptive data with which to 
judge intelligently. 

The new and novel marketing tech- 
niques which have evolved make this leg- 
islation even more imperative. 

We have accumulated convincing evi- 
dence testifying to the need for this leg- 
islation. It represents one of the most 
important pieces of legislation of this 
89th Congress. 


NATIONAL GREATNESS AND THE 
SHORTAGE OF MONEY 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GIB- 
Bons] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
column by Howard K. Smith in the 
Washington Star presented an excellent 
summary of several historical develop- 
ments that are important factors in our 
growing problems caused by a shortage 
of money. Mr. Smith pointed out that 
we are caught up in “one of the most 
significant revolutions in history.” 

His comments are timely and impor- 
tant, particularly in regard to the great 
untapped resource we must develop 
through the war on poverty. I urge all 
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my colleagues to review the full text of 
the article which follows. 


NATIONAL GREATNESS AND THE SHORTAGE OF 
MONEY 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

The young American couple who have had 
to postpone, building or buying a home of 
their own this year because the cost of a loan 
has soared out of reach are not the victims 
of some minor aggravation. They are caught 
up in the unsettling wash of one of the most 
significant revolutions in history. 

Capital is short not only, and not even 
mainly, in America. It is scarce all over the 
world, and because it is scarce it is demand- 
ing ridiculous prices. In America the richest 
industries can still pay fantastic interest 
rates for their investment capital, but in 
some nations in Europe not eyen the biggest 
can afford it. 

In Germany, for example, the head of the 
German bankers association said recently, 
“We do not have a capital market in Germany 
any more.” And the drying up of money re- 
sources has caused some of the biggest ele- 
ments in the German economic miracle“ 
such as Siemens, the big electrical concern, 
and Bayer, the chemical .company—to cut 
back plans and cease being miraculous. 

The basic cause of the shortage of money 
is ‘a drastic change in the ideas people have 
about what makes a nation great. 

For a century and more before World War 
II, the prime motive force of nations was to 
acquire exploitable foreign riches in the form 
of colonies, World War I was fought by 
Germany with her otherwise unnecessary 
new navy to acquire foreign empire, and by 
Britain and France to hold onto foreign em- 
pire, It was Japan's fanatical pursuit of a 
“co-prosperity sphere“ that would give her 
all, Asia to exploit, and Hitler’s dream of 
carving an empire out of eastern Europe, and 
particularly the Ukraine, that started World 
War II. 

The end of the Second World War was the 
watershed where notions changed. The 
carrier of the new philosophy was the U.S., 
and the message was that foreign possession 
is merely a glittering illusion. In fact, the 
way to greatness and power and riches is to 
carry out an intensive development within 
one’s own nation. Not physical courage and 
conquest, but ingenuity, enterprise and hard 
work are the virtues of the new way. 

Thé U.S. has proved it by her own develop- 
ment and confirmed it by forcing the worst 
expanders of the century, Germany and 
Japan, into paths of intensive internal de- 
velopment—with breathtakingly successful 
results. These two nations, whose article of 
basic, faith used to be that they had too 
many people crowding too few and small 
resources are now the show places of the new 
philosophy: in even less space than before 
they have become vastly richer than before. 

The Marshall Plan which sent roving teams 
of American union men and businessmen all 
over Europe proposing new skills for the use 
of aid funds, carried the gospel. It was no 
doubt this effort that caused the Europeans 
to give up with relatively little resistance 
their foreign empires acquired and held by 
so much blood. 

The American way is now universal with 
the result that ever greater demands on ever 
scarcer capital sources are driving the price 
of money beyond the reach of the small and 
the weak. 

The change in the philosophy that rules 
nations illustrates an old proposition: Suc- 
cess does not mean the solution of prob- 
lems—it means the replacement of old prob- 
lems (to solve) by new ones, The plight of 
the small business and the small home- 
builder is one new problem created by the 
gluttony for investment capital. Another 
is the capital starvation being suffered by 
the under-developed nations—the capital 
flows from one rich nation to another; not 
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from.rich to poor.. These problems open-new 
areas to governmental action at home and 
to international co-operation abroad. 

But the opportunities created by the 
change in philosophies from foreign expan- 
sion to internal development are more im- 
pressive than the problems, 

In America, for example, our War on 
Poverty takes on a whole additional aspect 
when seen in the light of the change. It is 
not only a humane program to rescue the 
poor. It is the tapping of an asset of in- 
credible promise: a reservoir or more than 30 
million Americans who—when educated, 
trained, motivated and employed, and when 
articulated as a market for our industrial 
goods—can do more to increase our wealth 
and power than any colony Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Europe ever acquired. 


LIFE IN WASHINGTON—I 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
WAacGGONNER] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, each 
day, the Washington newspapers are 
able to carry only the most newsworthy 
crimes which take place here. They 
cannot carry them all since, ordinarily, 
the papers run less than 75 pages and 
there are other stories that must be car- 
ried. There is usually one story which 
reduces the sickness of the Nation’s Cap- 
ital into a distilled essence’ that conveys 
the picture of life here without the 
reader having to wade through the en- 
tire catalog. This item in the Septem- 
ber 11 edition of the Post summarizes it 
better than any other: 


ATTACKERS KNIFE YOUTH, CHASE HIM UNTIL 
He DES 


A 19-year-old youth, bleeding from several 
stab wounds to his head, chest; and stomach, 
was chased two blocks by his attackers late 
Friday, and finally collapsed in front of a 
church. He was pronounced dead 25 minutes 
after the attack. 

The youth, identified by police as William 
V. Hymes, Jr., of 2001-Maryland áve., ne., was 
taken from where he fell in front ot the In- 
gram Memorial Congregational Church, 10th 
Street and Massachusetts Avenue, ne. to 
Casualty Hospital. 

A companion of Hymes, identified as Ron- 
ald Hughes, 24, of 630 D st. ne., said he and 
Hymes were walking through Lincoln Park 
at 11th and East Capitol Streets when they 
were accosted by 15 to 20 youths. 

The pair ran in different directions, but 
Hymes was caught, knocked down and knifed. 
He struggled to his feet and ran two blocks, 
police said, before he was brought down 
again 


They traced the route by following a trail 
of such personal items as the victim’s wallet, 
belt and jacket that were ripped off or had 
fell during the running fight. There also 
were blood smears along the way. Hughes 
was not hurt. 

One of the victims’s six older brothers, 
Wesley, 20, said Hymes left home at about 
8 p.m. to meet Hughes at 9th and H Streets 
ne, From there, he said, they were to pick 
up Hymes’ girl friend who works in the Peo- 
ples Drug Store at lith and East Capitol 
Streets ne. The store is across the street 
from Lincoln Park, Wesley said the girl was 
Se ee eer E 
party. 
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The victim worked at the Old Colony Laun- 
dry, 6820 Blair rd. nw., as a presser, according 
to police. He left Stewart Junior High School 
in the 8th or 9th grade, Wesley said, and took 
up laundering. The victim’s father, William 
V. Hymes Sr., is a sanitary engineer with the 
District government. 

Lt. Arthur Weber of the Homicide Squad 
said yesterday that several suspects are under 
investigation. 


THE NEXT LONG STEP AGAINST 
POLLUTION 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recòrd and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 13, 1966, the other body unanimously 
passed S. 2947, to improve and make 
more effective programs under the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act. We, 
in the House took action on it last Fri- 
day, passing the bill by a vote of 312 


yeas. ; 

In connection with this water pollu- 
tion program, I have unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Bergen 
Record of Hackensack, N.J., of Saturday, 
June 30, 1966, be placed into the Recorp 
as part of my remarks. The editorial 
states many of the reasons why such a 
program is necessary. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Next Lonc Step AGAINST POLLUTION 


If members of the House of Representa- 
tives needed a reason for accepting forth- 
with the water pollution control bill which 
the Senate just passed unanimously—a rea- 
son, that is, more cogent than their own 
constituents’ sharply rising awareness of the 
pollution menace and their sharply receding 
tolerance of it—thls week's proceedings of 
the Delaware River Basin Commission should 
suffice. ‘The Commission charged the little 
(pop. 4,000) Village of Walton, N.Y., with dis- 
charging raw sewage into the West Branch 
of the Delaware, whose waters then descend 
fragrantly into the Cannonsyille Reservoir, 
from which New York City’s innocent. mil- 
Hons drink, Walton admits it’s polluting the 
water. It doesn’t propose to do one damned 
thing about it. Theory: If New York City 
wants its water pure, let New York City 
build and run a sewage treatment plant for 
Walton. 

This is the spirit that has made an open 
sewer of every river system in the East. It 
is the spirit that has made bottled spring 
water one of the sleeper hot properties in the 
supermarkets this summer. It is the spirit 
that moved the Senate to dispute the right 
of an upstream town to prejudice the senses 
and safety of people doomed by geographical 
accident to live downstream from the reeking 
outfall vent of a corporate slob. 

New York State voters last fall approved 
a $1-billion bond-financed program for pol- 
lution abatement under which municipalities 
can get 6 cents of State money for every 4 
of their own they spend on treatment plants. 
That doesn’t seem to have suggested to Wal- 
ton a cheap way of buying off its inferiority 
complex. But Walton is a symbol, not a 
crisis; the crisis consists of the fact that 
the country is dotted by Waltons, some of 
which will be eager’ to accept the terms of 
the Government offer spelled in the Senate 
bill. i 


There are two main provisions. The first 
the so-called clean rivers section — provides 
for an attack on entire river basins. The 
federal government would finance half the 
cost of a river basin cleanup provided, among 
other things, the State agreed to pay 30 
percent and to establish Statewide water 
quality standards. The remaining 20 per- 
cent of the cost would be contributed by the 
municipalities or other local interests. This 
provision would be financed out of regular 
appropriations for the water pollution pro- 


The federal financing would be massive— 
instead of the paltry $150 million a year 
permitted under present law, the other main 
provision of the clean rivers bill would au- 
thorize a federal commitment of $6 billion 
through fiscal 1972. This is practical in view 
of epidemic insolvency in local government 
and the high cost of treatment plant. The 
total outlay contemplated, $20 billion or so, 
is in fact not realistic enough. The program 
doesn’t come close to touching industrial 
waste or to accomplishing a separation of 
storm sewers from sanitary sewers. Such 
totality in cleaning the rivers will take longer 
and cost more. 

But the Senate bill is a start, a good start, 
and every citizen whose nose and taste tell 
him from to time that he’s living just down- 
stream from a Walton will expect his Rep- 
resentative to say we'd better get going. 


AN INDEPENDENT FEDERAL MARI- 
TIME ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr, 
FRIEDEL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
on this occasion to speak in support of 
H.R. 11696, a bill designed to establish 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration. 

It is unbelievable that the leading in- 
dustrial nation of the world, and at one 
time also a leading maritime power, 
should now have so neglected the mer- 
chant marine that it ranks at the bot- 
tom of the list among maritime nations. 
Fourth rate is not good enough for the 
United States as a maritime power. If 
the merchant marine is to constitute a 
fourth arm of defense, steps must be 
taken to implement the policy set forth 
by the Congress in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. One of the most effective 
means of reversing the downward trend 
of our maritime industry is to provide an 
independent Federal agency charged 
with responsibility for maritime affairs. 

The Maritime Administration was 
transferred from an independent agency 
to become a part of the Department of 
Commerce by reorganization in 1950. 
Rationalization of this change was pro- 
vision of a Cabinet-level spokesman for 
maritime affairs. At that time, U.S. 
flag vessels carried more than 40 percent 
of U.S. export and import cargo; 2 years 
later only 22 percent and now little 
more than 8 percent. In 1951, US.-flag 
merchant vessels on the sea numbered 
3,500; now the merchant fleet numbers 
about 900—70 percent of which are 
overage and obsolete. 
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The program for replacement of ob- 
solete vessels is now nearly 100 behind 
schedule. Where are the supposed ben- 
efits from placing maritime affairs in a 
Cabinet-level department? 

During the years the Maritime Admin- 
istration has been within the Department 
of Commerce, the position of the mer- 
chant marine has declined at an accel- 
erated rate. An independent maritime 
agency at least might have been able to 
prevent bloc obsolescence of the mer- 
chant fleet. 

The necessity to break out old World 
War II built ships and the high cost of 
reactivating them for use in supplying 
Vietnam reflects the failure of Federal 
Officials responsible for implementation 
of policy to recognize the significance of 
commercial seapower to the defense and 
well-being of the Nation. For the third 
time in 25 years, the merchant marine is 
called upon for assistance in a war- 
emergency situation. Not only are the 
reactivated vessels now in use in the pres- 
ent emergency extremely costly to make 
ready but also to operate; in addition 
they are very slow and prone to frequent 
breakdown and costly repairs. 

Even with the old, practically obsolete 
ships from the mothball fleet“ it is still 
necessary to charter foreign-flag vessels. 
Dependence on foreign flags can lead to 
disaster when these vessels refuse to 
carry certain cargo or to call at ports 
designated. 

What is needed is an independent 
agency whose sole responsibility and ob- 
jective is the merchant marine and de- 
velopment of an effective program for 
maintaining a merchant fleet adequate 
for defense needs and for the commerce 
of the Nation. 

The executive branch would give mari- 
time affairs the attention they deserve 
if the Maritime Administration were an 
independent agency, just as it does to 
the affairs of space, and atomic energy. 

The late Herbert C. Bonner said that 
the only way the merchant marine could 
survive and grow would be under an in- 
dependent Federal agency, and that a 
grave mistake was made in abolishing 
the independent agency in 1950. Now we 
have an opportunity to correct that mis- 
take by enacting H.R. 11696. 

The merchant marine is a relatively 
small industry whose importance is para- 
mount to the Nation. We must not allow 
this important instrument of national 
defense and national policy to deteriorate 
further. I urge favorable consideration 
of this bill. 


FIRST ANNIVERSARY OF 1965 IMMI- 
GRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Ropino] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. .RODINO. Mr.. Speaker, today, 
October 3, is the first anniversary of the 
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historie 1965 Immigration and Natural- 
ization Act. ‘Seldom is there an anniver- 
sary that could give me more pleasure 
in noting to my colleagues; and seldom 
is there a comprehensive piece of legis- 
lation that we can look back upon, after 
only 1 year’s existence in law, and say, 
“It is truly working in the way we de- 
sired, it is doing the job that we designed 
it to do.” 

The President and the Congress may, 
without the slightest false boast, con- 
gratulate themselves upon the successful 
operation of this reform legislation. The 
job-well-done accolade takes on even 
deeper significance when we add up the 
results in human terms, in what has hap- 
pened to many previously divided fami- 
lies, to those in some countries who could 
never before expect to ever receive an 
immigration visa, and to those whose 
national origin had formerly precluded 
them from all hope of building a better 
life in America. 

The national origins quota system is 
being phased out, for through the avail- 
ability of pool numbers the old ratio be- 
tween oversubscribed and undersub- 
scribed quota countries has been radically 
altered. For example, Great Britain en- 
joyed a quota of 65,361 while Portugal 
suffered from a quota of 438. Now, in 
1966, we see 8,710 Portuguese immigrant 
visas issued. 

Italy offers another striking example 
of giving hope to those once barred by 
the quota system, for in 1966 when the 
quota. would allow in only 5,666 in actu- 
ality 24,967 were able to come to the 
United States. Greece and Spain and 
Poland, among others, attest to the effect 
the availability of pool numbers has had 
on the quota system. 

Mr. Speaker, I think, however, that the 
greatest impact already made by the 1965 
Immigration and Nationality Act has 
been its provisions for the reuniting of 
separated families. For Italy alone 
14,800 more Italian relatives of US. citi- 
zens were permitted in than the national 
origins quota would have provided. We 
are now finally responding to the basic 
human need of nurturing and strength- 
ening family life. 

Mr. Speaker, only a few short days 
from now we, along with most Polish 
Americans, will be celebrating the glori- 
ous death of Gen. Casimir Pulaski, one 
of the true heroes of the American Revo- 
lution. Since that time, many Americans 
of Polish descent have added richly to 
our heritage, and I think it is appropri- 
ate to reflect, on this first anniversary 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, 
that once again a potential Pulaski can 
find the barriers to opportunity in Amer- 
ica, let down and overcome by our deter- 
mination to maintain a strong, free, and 
open American society. 


DR. LARZETTE HALE HEADS NA- 

TIONAL SERVICE ORGANIZATION 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Steep] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STEED. Mr. Speaker, we in Okla- 
homa are proud of the honor extended 
one of our citizens, Dr. Larzette G. Hale, 
when she was named to head Alpha 
Kappa Alpha, national service organiza- 
tion. The first Oklahoman to win this 
honor, Mrs. Hale is the wife of the presi- 
dent of Langston University and has an 
outstanding academic record in her field. 

The following article from the Guthrie, 
Okla., Daily Leader of September 30 de- 
scribes the honor extended her: 


Dr. HALE NAMED PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL AKA 
SORORITY 


Oklahoma Chapters of the Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority honored the newly-installed 
Supreme Basileus, Dr. Larzette G. Hale, at a 
reception on Sunday, September 25 at Lang- 
ston University. 

Mrs. Hale, wife of Dr. William H. Hale, 
president of Langston University, became the 
17th national president of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha Sorority at the recent convention in 
Los Angeles. Dr, William Hale served as 20th 
national president of the Alpha Phi Alpha 
Fraternity from 1961-1963. The Hales are 
believed to be the only husband and wife to 
serve as national presidents of their respec- 
tive fraternal organizations. 

Mrs. Hale is the first Oklahoman to serve 
at the helm of her sorority of 40,000 college- 
trained women, America’s oldest Greek-letter 
sorority founded by Negro women. The 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority, founded in 1908, 
at Howard University, is a service organiza- 
tion, It currently operates as one of its 
national projects a Job Corps center for 325 
young women in the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

Over five hundred friends, including soror- 
ity members from all over the state, attended 
the reception which was held in the dec- 
orated ballroom in the Hale Student Center, 
part of which was converted into a Greek 
garden for the occasion. 

The Hales were joined in the receiving 
line by special guest Mrs. Carey B. Preston, 
administrative secretary of Alpha Kappa 
Alpha's Chicago National Office; Mrs, Dorothy 
King, outgoing Midwestern regional director; 
and the presidents of the Oklahoma Chap- 
ters; Mrs. Juanita Adams, Mrs. 
Willa Combs, Okmulgee; Mrs. Hannah Atkins, 
Oklahoma City; Mrs. Audrey Wilson, Ard- 
more; Mrs. M. C. Allen, Langston University 
Graduate Chapter; Miss Velma Johnson, 
Langston University Undergraduate Chapter 
of which Mrs. Hale was the first president; 
and Mrs. Arcille Brown, who represented 
Mrs. Sara Browning, President of the Tulsa 
Chapter. 

Mrs, Hale brings to the office years of ex- 
perience working with women’s groups as 
well as professional know-how in the man- 
agement of corporate affairs. At Langston 
University, she is a professor of economics 
and education and serves as the institution’s 
director of development and public relations, 
Among her responsibilities is the direction of 
the Langston University development foun- 
dation established in 1961 to secure funds to 
help make college education possible for 
worthy youths. 

A native of Oklahoma, Mrs. Hale received 
her B.S. degree from Langston University, 
the M.S. degree and Ph.D. degree from the 
School of Commerce at the University of Wis- 
consin. She opened her own accounting of- 
fice in Atlanta, Georgia in 1960 and was voted 
“Woman of the Year in Business” in At- 
lanta. 

Mrs. Hale has served as professor and 
chairman of business administration de- 
partment at Bethune-Cookman College, Day- 
tona Beach, Florida and Clark College in At- 
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lanta, Georgia, and as a visiting professor 
at Atlanta University. 

She is a member of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Honorary Education Society and Alpha 
Kappa Mu Honorary Scholarship So- 
ciety. Her professional affiliations include 
membership in the American Institute of 
Certified Public Accounts, Woman's Society 
of Certified Public Accountants and the 
American Accounting Association. 

Mrs. Hale at present serves as a member of 
the Board of Oklahoma Health and Welfare 
Association, and as a member of the Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Committee on Anti-Poverty 
Programs in Oklahoma. 

On October 2, Mrs. Hale goes to Cleveland, 
Ohio, where she will represent the sorority 
Alpha Kappa Alpha in presenting Zelmer 
Geucge the new Director of the Job Corps 
Center for Women to the Cleveland com- 
munity. Office of Economic Opportunity of- 
ficials from Washington, Ohio Congressmen, 
governor and Mayor of Cleveland and other 
local leaders are expected to join Mrs. Hale 
in the receiving line. She feels that the 
Cleveland Job Corps Center for Women is a 
most challenging project for the service- 
oriented women of Alpha Kappa Alpha. 
Three recent graduates of the Center are now 
enrolled at Langston University as freshmen 
on scholarships from the sorority and finan- 
cial assistance provided by the institution. 


JESSE H. JONES HALL FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr, 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from Texas [Mrs, 
THomas] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert the follow- 
ing from the program of the dedicatory 
ceremonies of Jesse H. Jones Hall for the 
Performing Arts in Houston on Sunday, 
October 2, 1966: 


This afternoon, the dreams and hopes of 
Jesse H. Jones become a reality. The Jesse 
H. Jones Hall for the Performing Arts is com- 
pleted. As of this day it belongs to the 
people of Houston—a gift from Houston 
Endowment, Inc. It would be the hope of all 
that this building serve as the catalyst for 
the arts in our community. 


The following remarks were made by 
John T. Jones, Jr., chairman of the build- 
ing Committee of Houston Endowment 
Ine., and nephew of Jesse H. Jones. 


Ladies and Gentlemen, welcome to your 
hall. Many of you here today helped build 
it. For you it started out just as another 
place to work, another job, but as the hall 
unfolded, your work became more than just 
the driving of nails, the pulling of wire, and 
the pouring of concrete, for you were creat- 
ing Just as certainly as any of the artists 
who will play on this stage. You were creat- 
ing a receptacle to house the hopes and 
spirit of a city the place that as much 
as any symbolizes for all the spirit and 
vitality of Houston and its people. You can 
be proud of your work, and I am sure that 
all Houston joins in your pride. May this be 
the first of many visits to this hall, and may 
you always find it as exciting as it is today. 

While this is a day of festival celebra- 
tion, I still find myself a little nostalgic when 
I remember the man and woman who made 
it all possible. More than any other of his 
many activities my uncle, Mr. Jesse Jones, 
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loved to build buildings and he would have 
dearly loved to have built this one. 

No secret has been made of the fact that 
a number of years before his death, he made 
the comment to me that “what Houston 
needs is a new opera house, and we have got 
to do something about it.“ Unfortunately, 
iliness and death denied him realization of 
his dream for Houston. 

The trustees of Houston Endowment, who 
at that time included his widow, Mary Gibbs 
Jones, and his longtime friend, Fred Heyne, 
who was to Jesse Jones what this right hand 
is to me, knew of Mr. Jesse’s interest and de- 
termined quite early that as the financial 
means became available they would see that 
his wishes were carried out. In early 1961 
it appeared that the construction of a build- 
ing to house the performing arts might soon 
be within the means of Houston Endow- 
ment. Late that same year, the architectural 
firm of Caudill, Rowlett & Scott was com- 
missioned to undertake a feasibilty study. 
They devoted many months of travel and re- 
search to this study and in the spring of 
196% reported back to Endowment that in 
their opinion a multiform, multipurpose 
house for the performing arts could be built 
on a standard downtown city block. They 
even made an educated guess on its probable 
cost. I might add from this vantage point of 
history that they guessed wrong, but not 
badly so. After a number of informal visits 
with Mayor Cutrer, an official p was 
made to Mayor and Council in June, 1962. 
Houston Endowment offered to construct 
and equip a first class hall for the perform- 
ing arts as a gift to the people of Houston 
on a block of ground to be provided by the 
city. I must. Say the Council’s response was 
commendably prompt, They immediately 
voted enthusiastic acceptance and stipulated 
that the hall be named after its donor, Jesse 
H. Jones. 

Today Mr. Jones wish is a reality. We have 
the hall, and you are in it. 

There is only one change that Mr. Jones 
might have made were he still living. I 
rather doubt he would have let us put his 
name on the building, not because he would 
not have had intentional pride in it, but be- 
cause historically he never allowed his name 
to be put on any of the many buildings that 
he built during his lifetime. 

Now while I have a public opportunity that 
may never come again, I would like to extend 
the deepest thanks, not only of the endow- 
ment trustees, but of Mr. Jones’ family ... 
most of whom are here with us today... 
for the thought and visionary planning, and 
the skilled hard work that went into this 
structure. It may take a moment or two, 
but I think the firms and individuals who 
have brought so much to this building should 
be recognized. 

It took days and years of dedicated effort 
to translate the sweeping design of the hall 
envisioned by Caudill, Rowlett & Scott into 
the reality that houses us this afternoon. 
Before ever putting a pencil to paper, the 
architects employed expert consultants 
Bernard Johnson and Walter P. Moore as 
electrical, mechanical, and structural engi- 
neers . . George Izenour of Yale University 
as theatrical engineer. Bolt, Beranek, 
and Newman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, as 
acoustical consultants. Later the firm of 
Architectural Graphics designed the hand- 
some lettering used throughout the building, 
while the Houston firm of Culberson, Glass 
& Dubose did the distinctive hexagonal me- 
dallion that has become the Jones Hall em- 
blem. Richard Kent of New York is respon- 
sible for the design and decoration of the 
beautiful Green Room. Kent, though living 
and working in New York, was born and 
raised in Houston. It would be almost im- 
possible for me to say enough about the ex- 
traordinary efforts made by our general con- 
tractor, the George A. Fuller Company, and 
the excellent group of subcontractors such as 
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Fischbach and Moore, The Natkin Company, 
and too many others to name, that they 
brought to the job. They spared no effort 
nor expense to deliver a first class job and to 
do it on time. 

Because for the first time, Endowment was 
getting into show biz, we even hired a press 
agent, the public relations firm of Ruder & 
Finn, 


We thank you all. 

While giving credits, certainly there are 
some not yet mentioned who are here on the 
stage with me, and they are the most im- 
portant of all ... the trustees of Houston 
Endowment. They are seated on the right 
hand side of the stage, and let me introduce 
them each by name. They are, from the far 
end, Mr. J. Hurt Garrett, who for more than 
40 years was an officer of the National Bank 
of Commerce, son of the late Congressman 
from Harris County, Daniel E. Garrett, and a 
nephew of Mr. Jesse Jones. Seated with him 
is Mrs. Garrett. 

Next is.Mr. John A. Beck and Mrs. Beck. 
Both Endowment trustees, and Mr. Beck 
until recently was president of Houston's 
Boehck Engineering Company. Next is Mr. 
J, Howard Creekmore, president of Houston 
Endowment, a long time business associate 
of Mr, Heyne and Mr. Jones, and an attorney 
for Commerce Company. With him is Mrs. 
Creekmore, Ill health prevents the presence 
here today of Endowment's fifth trustee, 
Mr. W. W. Moore, president of Bankers Mort- 
gage Company and an almost lifetime busi- 
ness associate of Mr. Jesse Jones. Some of 
Endowment's trustees whose thought and 
determination went into the planning of 
this hall are unfortunately no longer with 
us. They are: Mary Gibbs Jones, beloved 
wife of Mr. Jesse. . Mr. Fred J. Heyne, 
who for all of his later business life held Mr. 
Jones's unrestricted power of attorney 
Mr. Milton E. Farthing, Mr. Jones’s 
nephew ... Mr. Tilford Jones, a rancher 
and broadcaster, who was Mr. Jones’s 
cousin. 

These are the people who thought of the 
hall and gave it. The architects, engineers 
and builders are the ones who took the gift 
and made it reality. 

As Chairman of Endowment’s Building 
Committee, my job is almost over, but be- 
fore I leave it, I would like to suggest a 
quick hand of thanks to all those who have 
played such an important part in ‘the 
structure 

I have been asked many times what the 
trustees of Houston Endowment envisioned 
for this hall . . what role did they see it 
playing in Houston’s future. Was it built 
as a monument to Mr. Jesse Jones, and if 
not, what was it built for? 

Let me see if I can sum up in just a few 
words some of the trustees thinking... and 
I feel free to do this because I, too, was a 
trustee at the time the idea of the hall was 
conceived and the offer to the city made. 
Phe trustees did not build this hall as a 
monument to Jesse Jones. If he needed a 
monument, it is already here. It is here in 
the ship channel that brings the lifeblood of 
commerce to our city, for which he worked so 
long and hard. It is here in the San Jacinto 
Monument that was his brainchild. It is 
here in the many office buildings and hotels 
he built in the city he loved. 

No, the trustees did not build it as a monu- 
ment. 

Mayor Cutrer and his Council thought it 
would be appropriate to commemorate Mr. 
Jones by naming this hall after him, and 
Houston Endowment had no objections. 

The trustees visualized this hall as serving 
two functions. Houston badly needed an- 
other concert hall. Touring attractions of 
great entertainment, as well as artistic, merit 
were not coming to Houston because there 
was no place for them to play. During much 
of the theater season regular tenants of our 
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existing music hall such as the symphony 
and the opera kept it so occupied that many 
road show attractions skipped Houston. This 
was a very practical reason. The hall filled a 
civic need that an expanding city faced with 
the immediate needs for more streets, more 
water, more police and firemen could hardly 
be expected to fill for many years. But, there 
was another reason as well . . one not as 
easily expressed. 

The trustees hoped the hall would be a 
catalyst. . a sort of first symbol of the 
future of our area. Few cities are unique, 
and I certainly do not claim this title for 
Houston. We who have lived here all our 
lives, as well as those who have come in re- 
cently, are all conscious of the throb and the 
excitement of a growing, confident com- 
munity, and a city that has room for every- 
one to participate. People have called Hous- 
ton an open town where there is opportunity 
for everyone, and I think they are right. 
Looking back, it seems we have come far and 
fast, and it is hard to realize that we are 
only now standing on the threshold of even 
greater things. 

There is no limit to man’s spirit, and there 
is no better way for this to be expressed than 
through the arts. This hall is a symbol of 
this freedom of man’s spirit, and Richard 
Lippold, one of America’s most distinguished 
sculptors, was asked to come to Houston and 
bring this soaring freedom of spirit into 
focus through his artistry. How very for- 
tunate we are to have in this country an 
artist who can translate emotion into mate- 
rial, We all thank you Mr. Lippold, for this 
magnificent work you have placed in this 
building, It brings with it the feeling of ex- 
citement and participation which is the 
most important part of any theater. 

This hall is here to be used and enjoyed. 
We hope all of you, as well as all Houstonians 
and its visitors, do so. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Vivian] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier to- 
day I was unavoidably detained during 
my return from my district to Washing- 
ton, by a mechanical failure of the air- 
craft on which I was scheduled to travel, 
Northwest Airlines flight No. 318. As a 
consequence, I was not present for the 
votes on H.R. 15440, the Fair Packaging 
and Labeling Act, and on H.R. 17558, the 
act to authorize test of nuclear-fueled 
water-desalting plants. Had I been 
present, Mr. Speaker, I would have voted 
“aye” on both. 


THE TRAGEDY OF SKEPTICISM 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Vivian] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, columnist 
James Reston, a newsman widely re- 
spected in Washington, has uncommon 
comprehension of and knowledge of the 
forces which mold national and world 
events. In his news column in the New 
York Times October 1, Mr. Reston ex- 
presses his conviction that President 
Johnson is driven by a sincere and deep- 
rooted desire to end the fighting in Viet- 
nam, but that the President in being 
buffeted daily by persons who ask for an 
unlimited unleashing of American mili- 
tary power. He warns us, our allies, and 
our adversaries, that unless the Presi- 
dent receives. positive responses to his 
overtures to the Vietcong and North 
Vietnam for a rational settlement of the 
Vietnam conflict, political pressures in 
these United States may force irrational 
reactions. 

Mr. Reston’s column speaks to all na- 
tional leaders interested in a peaceful 
resolution of the Vietnam war; I hope 
they listen. Mr. Reston’s column, en- 
titled “The Tragedy of Skepticism,” fol- 
lows: 

[From the New York Times, Oct. 2, 1966] 
WASHINGTON: THE TRAGEDY OF SKEPTICISM 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, October 1.—The official pro- 
posals for a peace in Vietnam have had a 
cool reception in the world,. not because 
they are unfair or unrealistic, but simply 
because they are not believed. 

Likewise, next month’s Asian conference 
in Manila has been dismissed rather cas- 
ually, not because an Asian conference is 
unimportant, but because this one seems 
to have been arranged in Washington for 
domestic political purposes as much as any- 
thing else, 

If these things are true, as I believe they 
are, we are in trouble. Even the most pow- 
erful Government cannot be effective if it is 
not trusted, if thoughtful and disinterested 
men, including our friends and allies, are 
always scanning our official statements and 
actions for some unstated motive other than 
the one given, 


JOHNSON’S BATTLE 


Yet this is what is happening in the world 
today and it is a tragedy. For despite all the 
blunders, ambiguities, and misleading state- 
ments out of here on Vietnam in the past, 
the simple truth now is that President 
Johnson is searching sincerely for an hon- 
orable settlement of that war. 

He is prepared for a cease-fire and a 
phased withdrawal of all combatants in 
Vietnam; he is willing to dismantle the 
American bases in that peninsula; he is in 
favor of the neutralization of all of South- 
east Asia, and he is prepared to let the 
peoples of South and North Vietnam decide 
their own political future, even if this means 
& coalition with the Communists or even a 
Communist Government. 

It is true that there are influential men 
within the Johnson Administration who are 
not willing to go this far. There has been 
a sharp dispute about it within the Cabinet, 
and some Officials here, including the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, still feel that the sacrifices 
of the past and the strategic demands of 
the future in Southeast Asia will be lost in 
so risky an accommodation. But President 
Johnson has made his decision. He has ac- 
cepted the risks and decided for a compro- 
mise settlement, and this is the tragic irony: 
he has not been able to convince the enemy; 
he has not convinced that spare, moralistic 
Huguenot, Couve de Murville, the French 
Foreign Minister; and he has not even con- 
vinced our old friends in Britain. 
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J- The consequences of this are very serious. 
Consider the reaction of former President 
Eisenhower, whose views could have a more 
profound effect on the future of the Viet- 
nam war than all of the opinions expressed 
in the United Nations over the last two 
weeks, Ike was originally opposed to Amer- 
ican involvement in a land war in Southeast 
Asia. When his own Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles, and his own chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Admiral Rad- 
ford, suggested American intervention to res- 
cue the French in the critical battle of 
Dienbienphu and hold Southeast Asia for 
the West, the two major opponents of Amer- 
ican intervention were Lyndon Johnson, then 
Democratic Leader in the Senate, and RicH- 
ARD RUSSELL; chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. And President Eisen- 
hower agreed then, not with his own Sec- 
retary of State or chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs, but with Johnson and RUSSELL. 

Yet Mr. Eisenhower came out this week 
in Chicago for using whatever force is neces- 
sary to win a military victory in Vietnam. 
He would not even rule out the use of 
atomic weapons to achieve this objective. 
It was a mad proposal. made by an old man 
on behalf of his Goldwaterish brother Ed- 
gar, who wants to be re-elected to the Il- 
linois Legislature, but it should not be light- 
ly dismissed. 

THE PRESENT DANGERS 

For if President Johnson's offers of a com- 
promise settlement in Vietnam are rejected 
by the foreign ministers at the United Na- 
tions, and he is then being urged by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and even goaded by 
Eisenhower to go all the way for a military 
victory, the prospect is for an even more 
savage war in Vietnam, even at the risk of 
intervention by Communist China. In 
American political terms, all the press, all 
the academicians, and all the Senators who 
want a compromise settlement will probably 
not be able to stand out against a political 
and rejected Johnson, supported by Eisen- 
hower. 

The danger of the present situation is per- 
fectly clear. Believe him or not, President 
Johnson is the ally and not the opponent of 
those who want an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam. But if he is rejected even by so 
sensitive a man as the French Foreign Minis- 
ter, and forced to choose between de Gaulle’s 
proposals of a humiliating American surren- 
der and Eisenhower's proposal for an all-out 
military victory, the chances are that he will 
choose the safe political alternative, which is 
Eisenhower's. 4 

It is easy to understand the doubts of the 
colonial nations, and of the officials in 
Hanoi and elsewhere who have suffered un- 
der colonialism in the past. They simply 
cannot believe that the United States would 
fight such a savage war for a principle, 
rather than for commercial or military ad- 
vantage; but this just happens to be the 
American position. President Johnson is 
suffering from the disadvantages of his po- 
litical techniques. He is trying to get out of 
Vietnam, but his enemies and eyen his allies, 
having observed all of his political manipu- 
lations in domestic and foreign policy, do not 
really believe him, And in their disbelief, 
they are now on the point of creating pre- 
cisely the holocaust they think they are try- 
ing to avoid. 

A REACHING OUT 

It is, admittedly, partly the President's 
fault. He has put political tactics above 
principle, and the reaction against his politi- 
cal manipulations has set in, but on Viet- 
nam ‘he is reaching out to his enemies and 
his allies for an honorable settlement, and 
if he is rejected now, particularly after 
Eisenhower's support for a military “victory,” 
Vietnam will probably become even more of 
a tragedy than it has to be, 
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A STORY BLOWN ALL OUT OF 
PROPORTION 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
FARNSLEY] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Record an article 
by Mr. William Drummond that ap- 
peared in the Courier-Journal of Louis- 
ville, Ky., on September 22, 1966: 


A STORY Blown ALL OUT or PROPORTION— 
MINOR SHOOTING ESCALATED BY NEWS MEDIA 
INTO MAJOR RACIAL INCIDENT 


(By William Drummond) 


Early last Sunday morning a shot was fired 
at 35th and Broadway that may have been 
heard around the world. 

The Police Department's release of unsub- 
stantiated information, combined with re- 
porting by a radio station and a major wire 
service, escalated the incident into what 
people all over the country thought was a 
major racial incident. 

What happened was this. Two Ni 
a 19-year-old and a 26-year-old—were stand- 
ing on the corner of 35th and Broadway 
about3a.m. They said they were fired upon 
by a shotgun from a passing car. 

Neither man was seriously wounded, al- 
though the 26-year-old was hospitalized. 

“We were talking.” the 19-year-old told 
police. “We had just bought a pop and some 
white boys came past and they said, ‘Niggers, 
go home.“ We told them to freeze it, just 
like that, and they kept on going. 

“And they came back and they said, ‘White 
power, niggers,’ and they shot us, just like 
that,” he said. 

However, holes showed up in the 19-year- 
old’s account of the shooting. 

Capt. E. V. Taylor of the Louisville police 
said that the 26-year-old said that he had 
not heard any shout of “White power.” 

Taylor said that some witnesses had con- 
firmed that the car’s riders were white, but 
other witnesses said they could not tell, and 
these witnesses said that the riders could 
have been Negro. 

Furthermore, the 26-year-old has a police 
record including 19 arrests, ranging from dis- 
orderly conduct to robbery. Taylor said that 
the police record was no license for someone 
to shoot at the man, but “you want to know 
the type of people you are dealing with.” 

Police regulations say the ranking police- 
men in charge is to release information on 
crimes. This procedure was not followed. 

ONTO THE AIR WAVES 

“This thing is actually our fault,” said a 
Louisville policeman who asked not to be 
identified. “One of the fellows down there 
gave the facts verbatim, facts that were ir- 
responsibly said with no actual backing up. 

“We don’t know exactly what was said or 
how it was said. The words ‘white power’ 
came into it, and that’s inflammatory. It 
wouldn’t take many quotes like that to kick 
this thing off.” 

A newsman for radio station WAKY, Ste- 
phen L. Baron, phoned the police at 10:15 
a.m. and was given the story—along with the 
unsubstantiated facts. Beginning at 10:55 
a.m. and for at least six later hourly broad- 
casts, Baron gave this report on the air: 

“Two Negroes were wounded early this 
morning by a shotgun blast from a passing 
car reportedly containing whites who had 
shouted White power“. 

The usual WAKY technique on its news 
broadcasts is to invigorate reports by insert- 
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ing beeping noises and having the newsman 
use a hurried, urgent tone. 

The WAKY broadcast was evidently moni- 
tored by other radio stations. The signal 
reaches as far north as Indianapolis and as 
far east as Cincinnati. 

The United Press International bureau in 
Louisville phoned the police shortly before 
noon and was given the story by Det. Roy B. 
Myers of the homicide bureau. 

At 12:35 p.m., under an “urgent” heading, 
the UPI sent out this dispatch over its Ken- 
tucky radio wire: 

“Louisville police said today two young 
men were gunned down by a carload of whites 
screaming, “White power.’ 

“Police said the men said they were stand- 
ing on a downtown Louisville street when a 
car pulled by with several white men scream- 
ing at them and firing the shotgun . . .” 

The UPI story neglected to say when the 
shooting took place and thus gave the im- 
pression that it had happened in daylight. 

Thirty-fifth street is not downtown. 

At 1:30, UPI issued a reworded dispatch 
identifying the two men shot at as Negroes. 

As late as 4:30 p.m., UPI was saying that 
one of the men was in “serious” condition, 
although General Hospital since about noon 
had listed his condition as satisfactory. A 
later UPI story said the shooting took place 
in the East End, which it described as “pre- 
dominantly Negro.” The episode. of course, 
took place in the West End. 


INQUIRIES TO OTHER WIRE SERVICE 


The Associated Press bureau in Louisville 
received calls from member radio stations 
asking for information on the shooting. 

At 1:40 p.m; The AP sent out this dispatch 
over its Kentucky radio wire: 

“Two Negro pedestrians at Louisville were 
shot and wounded early this morning as they 
walked toward their homes in the city’s 
West End, The two told police they were 
shot at from a car whose occupants yelled 
White power’ as the auto passed. The 
wounded men were not hurt seriously.” 

Nevertheless, the story set in motion by 
WAKY and UPI gathered momentum. 

Calls started coming in to the police and 
The Courier-Journal first from civic leaders. 

Dr. Maurice Rabb, president of Louisville 
chapter of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, called the 
paper to inquire about the story and said that 
he had had calls from other NAACP members 
who expressed concern and worry. 

J. Mansir Tydings, executive director of the 
Louisville and Jefferson County Human Re- 
lations Commission, called to say that he had 
heard from persons who were disturbed about 
what they had heard. 

Off-duty reporters and photographers 
called in to see if the paper needed extra 
help to handle the “trouble.” 

The Rey. James C. Maloney, chairman of 
the Area Council on Religion and Race was 
phoned by a Negro minister who complained 
to him about the WAKY broadcast. 

The Rev. Mr. Maloney phoned the station 
and got no answer. (Baron, the newsman, 
said he was not answering the phone that 
Sunday). 


THERE WAS NOBODY AT HOME 


In desperation, the Rev. Mr. Maloney 
drove down to the WAKY studios at the 
Kentucky Home Life Building. He found 
the door locked and nobody would answer. 

He went from there to police headquarters 
around 3:30 p.m. and spoke to Capt. Taylor. 

Taylor tried to phone WAKY, but Baron 
still was not answering. 

Taylor then got in touch with WHAS, 
WAVE, WELO and WLOU, the latter a sta- 
tion catering to the Negro community. 

WLOU had come on the air with a bulletin 
as soon as it received the first UPI trans- 
mission, It used the UPI version without 
changes, according to Winston (Skip) 
Thompson, the newsman who was on duty. 
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WAV radio, aécording to Gerald S. Ad- 
kins, a newsman, did not use the story until 
6:05 p.m. and used this version: 

“Louisville police said the shooting of two 
Negroes in the West End early this morning 
was not a racial incident at all but a very 
run-of-the-mill altercation. The two men 
who were wounded claimed they were hit 
by a shotgun blast fired from a car full of 
whites who also claimed their assailants 
yelled ‘White power’ before driving away. 
Police claim this is an exaggeration of the 
truth.” i 

Adkins said that they did not use the 
story until called by Capt. Taylor. 

WHAS radio did not know about the 
shooting, according to newsman David 
George, until listeners who had heard it over 
another station called in to inquire. 

George said that Maurice Perkinson, the 
announcer on duty, called the police and 
wrote his version. George said that the 
script of the first broadcast had been acci- 
dentally destroyed (contrary to federal reg- 
ulations), but George said that WHAS had 
specified the race of the wounded men and 
included the claim about the shout of 
“White power,” without mention of the 
police’s skepticism of the account. 

WKLO first went on the air at 12:37 with 
the story of the shooting, having found out 
about it from the UPI report, according to 
news director Allen Bryan. 

But Bryan said that his newsman did not 
use the UPI version but called the police and 
wrote this script: 

„Twenty-six-year-old remains in fair to 
serious condition at General Hospital in the 
recovery room. He was the victim of an am- 
bush shooting just after 3 a.m. at 35th and 
Broadway. Police say a car with several 
persons inside passed the corner, yelled 
f te power” and opened fire with a shot- 
... 

NETWORKS INTO THE ACT 


All four of the stations Taylor called agreed 
to modify their broadcasts to include the 
Police Department’s statement that the 
shooting was not racially motivated and that 
many of the facts previously released were 
questionable, the shout of “White power” in 
particular. 

However, by then, the broadcasting net- 
works in New York had gotten word of the 
shooting. Several sources have said that 
the New York people erroneously thought 
that the shooting had occurred in open day- 
light and that someone had died. 

They asked at least two television net- 
work affiliates here, WHAS (Columbia Broad- 
casting System) and WLKY. (American 
Broadcasting Co.) to prepare “feeds” for 
nationwide presentation. 

WLKY went ahead and filmed a 56-second 
interview with the 19-year-old victim, who 
described his version of the shooting. The 
interview was shown locally on the 11 p.m. 
news. 

CBS STAGES A RETREAT 

ABC network did not use the film seg- 
ment; nevertheless, Kenneth F. Rowland, 
WLKEY’s news director, still felt justified in 
showing the interview: 

“If somebody wants to make the charge 
that in other words if something like this 
happens and it is used at all, printed or 
used or anything, that is inflammatory, well 
I as a newsman strongly disagree. My point 
is that if it happened, it happened!” 

CBS lost interest, David George said, for 
two reasons: 

“First of all when they found out that 
it was nothing more than a regular Satur- 
day night fracas. (Second) They were very 
surprised to find that it had happened at 3 
a.m. in the morning. They thought it had 
happened in daylight.” 

However, Robert McNeil of the National 
Broadcasting Co.’s news department, in- 
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cludéd a report of the shooting, with the 
“White power“ shout, on the nationwide 
Frank McGee Report Sunday evening. 

Then the calls started coming into The 
Courier-Journal again, this time from pri- 
vate citizens’ who had become alarmed. 

Shortly after 4 p.m. the AP story was sent 
out nationwide, along with this statement: 
“Police said a Negro man who saw the shoot- 
ing told them he thought the car’s occupants 
were Negroes.” 

Finally, the UPI toned down its earlier 
version, 

“Two Negro men were wounded in Louis- 
ville’s West End early today when the occu- 
pants of a passing car fired a shotgun at 
them.. . . Police gave conflicting accounts 
of the shooting 

The UPI dispatch went on to say that Capt. 
Taylor denied that the term “White power” 
had been used. Capt. Taylor said later that 
he did not deny that the shout was made, 
but said that there were conflicting reports. 

Although this corrected version was sent 
across the country, there is no way to tell 
whether it reached the same audience that 
heard the earlier version. 

The story was on the front page of The 
Cincinnati Enquirer. Oné Louisville news- 
man said that a friend of his in California 
had asked him about the “race riot” that 
took place in Louisville. 

Col. Joseph G. Glass, Louisville’s safety 
director, admitted that the police were in 
error in giving out such potentially inflam- 
matory information until it had been 
checked out. 

ALL HAD BASIC FACTS 

WAKY newsman Baron, who also is a law 
student at the University of Louisville, was 
asked if he considered his broadcast to be 
inflammatory, and if possibly Negroes might 
be aroused by it. 

“Well, sure they would get mad,” he re- 
plied. “If you hanged two Catholics at 
Fourth and Broadway, the Catholics would 
get mad. If an interest group gets annoyed 
at the facts, it's too bad. There's un- 
pleasantness in ‘the news—that’s show 
b ” 


As the Rev. Mr. Maloney observed, small, 
highly publicized incidents like this shoot- 
ing triggered racial strife in other places. 

Allen Bryan, news director of WKLO said, 
“Everybody had basically the same informa- 
tion, factually speaking. It was a matter of 
what was done with it and what wording 
was used and so forth.” 

WELO refused to use the UPI version, al- 
though that is the only wire service it re- 
ceives, Bryan said. 

The WKLO story never specified the vic- 
tims’ race and lowered the prominence of 
the “White power” shout. 

The Courier-Journal on Monday used a 
three-inch story on the shooting and placed 
it on page 11 of the first section under a 
two-line, two-column heading of 30 point 
type. 

“Two men were wounded by a shotgun 
blast as they stood on the corner of 35th and 
Broadway about 3 a.m. yesterday, police re- 
ported. Neither man was seriously in- 
Fred. ar 

The story went on to identify the men. 
Three paragraphs from the end, the story 
said, “...and..., who are Negroes, told 
police the occupants of the car shouted, 
‘White power!’ ” 

Monday's Louisville Times used about 114 
inches on the shooting. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 
Mr. Roncatio, for the week of Octo- 
ber 3, on account of official business. 
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Mr. Tuck (at the request of Mr. SMITH 
of Virginia), for the balance of the week, 
on account of death in the family. 

Mr. Cook (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain); for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr, McDoweE tt (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for today, on account of of- 
ficial business. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa (at the request of 
Mr. Fountain), for October 3 and 4, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. StaLBaum (at the request of Mr. 
FOUNTAIN), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
Wacconner), for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Mackie (at the request of Mr. 
DINGELL), for October 3, on account of 
official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Barrett, for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Lamp, for 30 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. -O'Hara of Michigan, for 30 min- 
utes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morton) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama, for 10 min- 
utes, on October 5. 

Mr. PICKLE, for 15 minutes, today; to 


revise and extend his remarks and in- , 


clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. RousH and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Anverson of Illinois to revise and 
extend his remarks concerning the im- 
portation of rivets, screws, and bolts into 
the United States and to include tables. 

Mr. HoLIFIELD following his opening 
remarks on the bill S. 3807 and to in- 
clude statistical information and tables. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Morton) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. 

Mr. THomson of Wisconsin. 

Mr. JoHNsoN of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Mourpxy of Illinois. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. CELLER in two instances. 

Mr. HENDERSON. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following ti- 
tle was taken from the Speaker's table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3805. An act to amend the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966 in order to 
authorize the payment of educational as- 
sistance allowances under chapter 34 of title 
38, United States Code, for the month of 
June 1966 in the case of eligible veterans who 
began a summer course of education before 
June 1, 1966, but completed such course be- 
fore June 30, 1966; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 


S. 3830. An act to amend the Atomic Ener- 
gy Act of 1954, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 31 minutes p.m.) under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, October 4, 
1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2772. A letter from the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report on a 
possible violation of section 3679 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, as amended; pursuant to 
the provisions of 64 Stat. 768; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

2273. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and .Logistics), 
transmitting a report on Department, of 
Defense procurement from small and other 

business firms for July 1966, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 10(d) of the Small 
Business Act, as amended; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2774. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on followup review of the management 
of aircraft engines used in ground training 
programs, Department of the Air Force; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2775. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a copy 
of a proposed concession contract to provide 
certain services in Grand Teton National 
Park, Wyo., pursuant to 67 Stat. 271, as 
amended by 70 Stat. 543; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2776. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the first report on the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act of 
1965, pursuant to section 10(a) of the act 
(79 Stat. 895); to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

2777. A letter from the National Adjutant, 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, of the 
U.S.A., transmitting an audit report for the 
fiscal year ending July 31, 1966, pursuant to 
law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2778. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report of operations 
by Federal departments and establishments 
in connection with the bonding of officers 
and employees for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966, pursuant to the provisions of 
section 14(c) of the act of August 9, 1955 
(6 U.S.C. 14); to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. ] 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of Septem- 
ber 30, 1966, the following bills were re- 
ported on October 1, 1966: 


Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 3298. An act 
to amend the Federal Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act to ban hazardous toys and arti- 
cles intended for children, and other articles 
so hazardous as to be dangerous in the 
household regardless of labeling, and to 
apply to unpackaged articles intended for 
household use, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2166). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. JARMAN: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 3348. A bill 
to authorize a 3-year program of grants for 
construction of veterinary medical educa- 
tion facilities, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2167). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 16474. A bill 
to protect the public health by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
to consolidate certain provisions assuring the 
safety and effectiveness of new animal drugs, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 2168). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. MACDONALD: Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 17285. 
A bill to amend the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937 and the Railroad Retirement Tax 
Act, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 2169). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. S. 3112. An act to 
amend the Clean Air Act so as to authorize 
grants to air pollution control agencies for 
maintenance of air pollution control pro- 
grams in. addition to present authority for 
grants to develop, establish, or improve such 
programs; make the use of appropriations 
under the act more flexible by consolidating 
the appropriation authorizations under 
the act and deleting the provision limiting 
the total of grants for support of air pollu- 
tion control programs to 20 percent of the 
total appropriation for any year; extend the 
duration of the programs authorized by the 
act; and for other purposes with amend- 
ments (Rept. No, 2170). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 14355. A bill 
to amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937, the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, and the Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
to make certain technical changes, to pro- 
vide for survivor benefits to children ages 18 
to 21, inclusive, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2171). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

{Submitted on October 3, 1966] 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Interior and 

Insular Affairs. H.R, 17505. A bill to amend 


the act of June 30, 1954, as amended, pro- 
viding for the continuance of civil govern- 
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ment for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No, 2172). Referred to 
the committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means, H.R. 6413. A bill to provide for the 
withdrawal of wine from bonded wine cellars 
without payment of tax, when rendered un- 
fit for beverage use; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2173). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11765. A bill to amend section 
1234 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2174). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MULTER: Committee of Conference. 
H.R. 8126. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law to provide 
broader coverage, improved standards of 
minimum wage and overtime compensation 
protection, and improved means of enforce- 
ment (Rept. No. 2175). Ordered to be 
printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R. 18141. A bill to make surplus Federal 
property available to sanitation districts and 
certain other public agencies engaged in es- 
sential public health functions; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

H.R. 18142. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; to 
the, Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 18143. A bill to amend section 3 of the 
act of July 23, 1955 (ch. 375, 69 Stat. 368); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 18144. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to restore the provi- 
sions permitting the deduction, without re- 
gard to the 3- and 1-percent floors, of medical 
expenses incurred for the care of individuals 
65 years of age and over; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 

H.R. 18145. A bill to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 30, 1961 (75 Stat. 732); to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 18146. A bill to amend section 112 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to increase 
from $200 to $500 the monthly combat pay 
exclusion for commissioned officers serving in 
combat zones; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 18147. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HECHLER: 

H.R. 18148. A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: 

H.R. 18149. A bill to make the antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applicable to the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey and to limit the applicability of 
such laws so as to exempt certain aspects of 
the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, 
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and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 18150. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
for income tax purposes, in the case of cer- 
tain disabled individuals, for the expenses of 
maintaining and operating their automo- 
biles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: 

H.R. 18151. A bill to amend section 353(b) 
of the Communications Act of 1934, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 18152. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide an addi- 
tional income tax exemption for a taxpayer 
or spouse who has had laryngectomy; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 18153. A bill to provide payments to 
producers’ in combination with purchases 
and loans as a means of price support to 
producers to maintain a supply of dairy 
products adjusted to the demand therefor; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 18154. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
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violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. YOUNGER: 

H.R. 18155. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to establish a special class of 
postal fleld service positions with reduced 
weight-lifting requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 18156. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that, for 
purposes of section 270 thereof, certain in- 
come is to be included as income from a 
trade or business; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 18157. A bill to direct the Attorney 
General of the United States to study the 
feasibility of giving local communities more 
control over certain Federal land acquisi- 
tions, and of providing for independent re- 
view of certain acquisitions; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.J. Res. 1312. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. MATTHEWS: 

H. Con. Res. 1027. Concurrent resolution 

requesting the President to apply certain re- 
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strictions, regulations, and limitations to 
foreign nationals seeking to do business in 
the United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. Res. 1040. Resolution authorizing ex- 
penditures incurred by the Select Committee 
on Standards and Conduct to be paid from 
the continguent fund of the House; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CALLAN: 

H.R. 18158. A bill for the relief of Dessouky 
Ahmad Dessouky; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 18159. A bill for the relief of Anna 

Montalto; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 18160. A bill for the relief of Rafael 

F. Calaguas; to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary f 
By Mr. SATTERFIELD: 

H.R. 18161. A bill for the relief of Mario 

Capocelli; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Capt. Harry H. Dinsmore, of Punxsu- 
tawney, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr; JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, a report which caused the peo- 
ple of Punxsutawney, Pa., to take great 
pride was the report that a U.S. Navy 
doctor, with the aid of an enlisted man 
who was an explosive expert, had last 
week removed a live 60-millimeter mor- 
tar round from the body of a Vietnam 
soldier, in a barehanded operation. 

It is reported the round was a foot 
long and had ripped through the left 
shoulder and buried itself deep in his 
rib cage during battle earlier in the day. 

This operation was performed by Navy 
Capt. Harry H. Dinsmore, the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Arthur Dinsmore, 808 East 
Mahoning Street, Punxsutawney. 

Members of Congress should be vitally 
interested in Captain Dinsmore, as his 
record shows he joined the Navy 20 years 
ago while a sophomore at Georgetown 
University here in the District. He com- 
pleted his medical training and has 
served at naval hospitals all over the 
United States and very recently was at- 
tached. to the hospital at our U.S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Md. 

Those of us who are at home in the 
States and receive word of a heroic 
deed like that performed by Captain 
Dinsmore feel proud of the members of 
our armed services and it firmly cements 
in us the firm conviction that the Ameri- 
can serviceman is the greatest and finest 
in the world today. 


It has been reported that when Cap- 
tain Dinsmore retires from service in the 
U.S. Navy that he plans to return to 
Punxsutawney and enter into the private 
practice of medicine. He has already 
purchased a home in Punxsutawney and 
his family, consisting of a wife and four 
children, are presently living there 
awaiting the return of their famous hus- 
band and father. 

Iam sure that all the Members of Con- 
gress join with me in extending our 
warmest congratulations and best wishes 
to Captain Dinsmore and his assistants. 
Iam also sure that Punxsutawney will be 
well rewarded in the future to have this 
brilliant young surgeon make his home 
in their city. 


First Air Link Between Pacific Region of 
Mexico and Southwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of this body that effective October 11 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion will ini- 
tiate regularly scheduled jet service be- 
tween the city of Guadalajara, capital of 
the progressive State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
and the cities of San Antonio and Dallas, 
thereby establishing the first direct air 
link between the important Pacific re- 
gion of Mexico and the Southwestern 
part of the United States. 

This new. service; which represents a 
significant reduction in elapsed travel 


time, with an equally significant reduc- 
tion in fare, will also serve to strengthen 
further the ethnic, social, cultural, and 
economic bonds between our two nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is only fit- 
ting that we salute Mexicana Airlines 
and particularly Mr. H. Max Healey, di- 
rector general of the airlines, for seek- 
ing the air transport agreement between 
the United States and Mexico that now 
makes this possible. 

In a time when there are forces from 
places in other continents and in other 
hemispheres which threaten our shores, 
it is milestones like this new air link 
which help to strengthen the ties and 
link more closely the countries of this 
hemisphere. 


Indiana Wants a Dunes National 
Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
diana Dunes National Lakeshore. is 
scheduled to be debated in the House 
shortly. The people of Indiana do want 
this lakeshore and the great majority 
are looking forward to its passage. I 
would like to call the membership’s at- 
tention to a poll recently conducted by 
our colleague JOHN BrapeMas. Congress- 
man Brapvemas’ district is adjacent to the 
county where most of the lakeshore will 
lie and a small portion of its extends into 
his district. The following is one of 10 
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questions distributed to every household 
in the Third District in Indiana: 

Do you favor legislation to establish both 
a Deepwater Port and a National Dunes Park 
on Lake Michigan? 5 b 

The result showed an overwhelming 
affirmative response, as 73.9 percent fa- 
vored such legislation, 18.9 percent op- 
posed the proposal, and 7.2 percent gave 
no response. The people of Indiana 
want a Dunes National Lakeshore. I 
hope that we might get from the mem- 
bership an overwhelming “aye” vote. 


In Commemoration of the Immmigration 
Act of 1965 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I recall, 

with a sense of humble-pride, that occa- 
sion, 1 year ago today, when I witnessed 
the signing of the reform amendments 
to the Immigration and Nationality Act. 
The true spirit of equality, so steeped in 
American tradition, became part of our 
immigration laws that day replacing na- 
tional origins, after over 40 years, as cri- 
teria for selecting immigrants to the 
United States. That system, and I do 
not wish to eulogize it today, was based 
on the fallacious belief that the place of 
birth, or the racial origin of a human 
being, determined the quality of a level 
of man’s intellect, or his moral character, 
or his suitability for assimilation into our 
Nation and our Great Society. 
“I mention this discarded system only 
to revel in its repeal. One of the very 
first speeches I made in this Congress 
over 40 years ago was directed against 
the national origins theory devised back 
in 1921. Although the reform was a 
long time in coming, the fruit of the 
lengthy labor is sweet. 

The legislation enacted last year was & 
monumental step in establishing an im- 
migration policy consistent with our 
times and based upon a man’s family re- 
lationship and value to the United 
States, 

We must make certain that this legis- 
lation which has eliminated discrimina- 
tion on its face does not fortuitously re- 
sult in a supine discrimination. 

No legislation is without imperfection. 
During the course of the last year, cer- 
tain provisions of this. legislation have 
raised doubt of their feasibility. The 
provisions requiring a labor certification 
have proved to be a burden, both on the 
intending immigrant and on the peti- 
tioning citizen. Provisions setting forth 
waiver procedures for certain grounds of 
excludability are inadequate. We have 
had a chance to see the law in operation. 
We must use our legislative machinery to 
make the necessary adjustments and 
corrections. 

I herald this day because we need not, 
as we have over so many decades, hide 
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our eyes in shame to the other nations of 
the world for the way we admit their 
people to our country. 


Bureau of the Budget Moves To Curb 
Rising Labor Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID N. HENDERSON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr: HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
number of civilian employees on the 
Federal payroll has been rising each 
month for more than 5 years. In fact, 
the number of Federal employees in 
August this year was 12 percent larger 
than 2 years ago. Undoubtedly overtime 
in several departments and agencies has 
also increased substantially. 

These factors apparently have had 
much to do with recent action by the 
Director of the Budget. Director 
Charles Schultze, within the last few 
weeks, has issued instructions to the 
heads of executive departments and 
agencies directing that overtime be re- 
duced, that employment be held to the 
level of June 30, 1966, and requesting all 
departments and agencies to improve 
the utilization of their manpower. Due 
to the conflict in Vietnam, the Depart- 
ment of Defense and Selective Service 
System have been exempted from the 
overtime and ceiling limitations. 

It has been clearly established, 
through the Manpower Subcommittee’s 
public hearings, inspections at Govern- 
ment installations, and other means, 
that restrictions on the total number of 
civilian Federal employees have fre- 
quently resulted in the use of combat- 
trained military and/or contractor per- 
sonnel to perform work of the type that 
has been accomplished historically and 
successfully more economically by career 
civil service employees. 

The Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has clearly indicated that the use 
of contracts must not be used as a device 
to avoid compliance with civilian ceil- 
ings. I want to take this opportunity to 
concur in the administration’s action. 

The Manpower Subcommittee will 
continue to watch with active interest 
the administration of this new policy. 

A copy of my letter to Hon. Charles L. 
Schultze, Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, follows: 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANFOWER OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF Post OFFICE 
AND CIVIL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C., October 3, 1966. 
Hon. CHARLES L. SCHULTZE, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. DIRECTOR: With interest and ap- 
proval I note the recent actions taken by the 
Administration to cut down on overtime, 
hold the line on employment and, in general, 
to improve the utilization of manpower in 
the Federal Government. For your informa- 
tion, I am enclosing a copy of my recent 
remarks made on the floor of the House. 
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The experiences over the past several years 
of the Subcommittee on Manpower have re- 
vealed the need to place emphasis on the total 
labor cost in the departments and agencies. 
We have found instances in recent months 
where tight Government civilian ceilings have 
merely resulted in increased use of contractor 
personnel and/or active duty military, These 
other two sources of labor are, of course, in 
certain instances, necessary, but, in my opin- 
ion, should not be costly substitutes for 
Government employees. 

Mr. Schultze, I have read with pleasure 
your policy guideline of June 28, 1965 (BOB 
Circular A-64 Revised), which indicates in 


“Any decision to substitute service con- 
tracts for direct employment, or to change 
the proportionate use of full-time (perma- 
nent or temporary), part-time or intermit- 
tent employment must be based on consider- 
ations of effectivenes and economy in 
administering Federal programs, and must 
not be used as a device to avoid compliance 
with the ceilings,” 

As a suggestion, I believe that in the long 
run, for the greatest benefit to the American 
taxpayer, it is realistic to place more empha- 
sis in a department or agency on. total mon- 
ies expended for personal services rather than 
Government employee ceilings. A monetary 
ceiling would be more effective, administra- 
tive-wise, and likewise provide more man- 
power management flexibility for the heads 
of departments and agencies. 

The Members of the Subcommittee on 
Manpower have a continuing interest in this 
matter and we wish to continue to cooperate 
with you in every possible way. 

With best wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Davm N. HENDERSON, 
Chairman, 


Mrs. Vera Weizmann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs, Chaim Weizmann, the widow of 
Israel's first President, died in London on 
September 24. In tribute to her and to 
her late great husband, the Government 
of Israel has decreed that she be given a 
state funeral. 

The Israel people's sense of loss on this 
occasion—indeed the loss that is felt by 
all friends of Israel throughout the 
world—is particularly vivid to me because 
I recently had the honor of representing 
Speaker McCormack at the opening of 
Israel’s new Knesset Building. The 
name of Weizmann evokes memories of 
those early days of struggle and sacrifice, 
of idealism and singleness of purpose, 
that are one of the finest chapters in the 
long history of the Jewish people. 

Mrs. Weizmann was born Vera Chatz- 
man in the Russian city Rostow-on-Don 
in 1881. She met her husband Chaim 
Weizmann while studying for a medical 
degree in Geneva. After her graduation 
in 1906 they married. There followed 
nearly a half century of partnership in 
marriage with the man who is known to 
all of us today as one of the two or three 
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figures who did most to bring about the 
creation of the State of Israel. s 

Vera Weizmann’s role in giving sup- 
port to her husband as his great career 
developed is evident from the dedication 
of Chaim Weizmann’s autobiography— 
“For my wife: my comrade and life com- 
panion.” In his book Chaim Weizmann 
pays tribute to her patience, her under- 
standing, and her devotion. 

Her death reminds us once again of 
the immense achievement of Chaim 
Weizmann’s life. Brilliant scientist, 
dedicated patriot, accomplished diplo- 
mat, world statesman who was accepted 
on equal terms by the great and power- 
ful of his era—all these were combined 
in one man. Weizmann was a Zionist 
from childhood. At the age of 12, still 
in school in czarist Russia, he wrote a 
letter in which he lamented persecution 
of the Jews in Europe, and said: 

It is incumbent upon us to establish a 
place whither we can flee’... let us raise the 
flag of Zion and return to our first mother, 
in whose lap we were born. 


For the remainder of his life Weiz- 
mann dedicated himself to this ideal. 

The extraordinary magnetism of his 
personality caused him to be recognized 
as the spokesman and leader of the Zion- 
ist movement in England within a few 
short years after his arrival in that 
country. While devoting much time to 
political activities, Weizmann was also 
quickly acquiring a reputation as a gift- 
ed and creative chemist. the 
First World War, Weizmann developed 
acetone, thereby making a notable con- 
tribution to the Allied war effort. His 
attainments as a scientist, and particu- 
larly his wartime contribution, natu- 
rally enhanced his effectiveness in his 
political role. 

Recognizing that Britain would have 
a decisive voice in determining the post- 
war disposition of territories formerly in 
the Ottoman Empire, Weizmann worked 
persistently and with great political skill 
for a public commitment from the British 
Government to establish a national 
home for Jews in Palestine. These ef- 
forts finally bore fruit in 1917 with the 
Balfour Declaration. If any single mo- 
ment in history could be cited as the 
turning point for Zionist aspirations, it 
would certainly be this one. 

In the period between the wars Weiz- 
mann remained the commanding states- 
man of the Zionist movement. His fund- 
raising, diplomatic, and organizational 
contributions were of immense value 
When Israel came into being in 1948 
Weizmann was elected the nation’s first 
President in acknowledgement of his 
great contribution to its founding. He 
held the office until his death in 1952. 

Today there are two living monuments 
to Weitzmann’s memory, each celebrat- 
ing one side of his remarkable double 
career as statesman-scientist. There is 
first the state of Israel itself, flourishing 
in this 14th year after Weitzmann’s pass- 
ing, as a testament to his political career. 
And in memory of his scientific achieve- 
ments there is the Weizmann Institute 
of Science at Rehovot, founded in 1944 
in Dr. Weizmann’s honor. Today the 
institute has 300 scientists conducting 
research in 19 fields. It is unquestion- 
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ably the outstanding center of scientific 
learning in the Middle East. 

No finer credo could be found for the 
state and people of Israel today than in 
words spoken by Chaim Weizmann in 
1948, shortly after his inauguration as 
President: 

We are a small country but a big people. 
We are a people of vast experience, vast politi- 
cal and social experience, and we must not 
be satisfied with just having a country of 
our own. It must be a country where peo- 
ple produce things which will indicate to the 
world that in the Jewish people there still 
live the same forces which gave the world 
moral and even social laws which the world 
still preserves. I should like, therefore, to 
see our schools and universities become 
models of perfection, our social laws and our 
relations with other peoples pervaded by a 
spirit of peace and the spirit of an old na- 
tion, which, after a small pause of two thou- 
sand years, has come home. It does not hap- 
pen every day, nor to every nation. And 
this is a great challenge. Having achieved 
this great task, we must live up to it. 


Report on the 2d Session of the 89th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as we come 
to the end of the 2d session of the 89th 
Congress, it is appropriate that I report 
to the constituents of the Second District 
of Kansas on my stewardship of their 
office in Washington. 

This report will go to every post office 
patron in the district and will give each 
household a summary of my activities 
with respect. to my committee work, my 
legislative record, and my voting record. 

The report follows: 

OCTOBER 1966: THE WINDUP OF THE 89TH 

Some people have labeled the 89th Con- 
gress as the Action of Congress.“ If this is 
“truth in labeling,” then I’ve been where the 
action is, 

What was supposed to be merely a session 
of perfecting, elaborating and refining the 
hastily-drawn legislation of the first session, 
turned into a pressure-packed parade of new 
legislative proposals, which at the time this 
report was prepared, had dragged on for 
nine months with adjournment still uncer- 
tain. 

Since it is traditional for the Second Dis- 
trict Congressional office to make a report on 
each session of Congress in October, this 
report is going out to all constituents this 
month even though Congress has not ad- 
journed. If significant actions take place 
between now and adjournment, I will follow 
up with a supplement to make certain that 
a complete report on the session exists. 


VIETNAM AND INFLATION 


Although the legislative pace and the 
record-breaking production of the first ses- 
sion haven’t been matched in the second year 
of the 89th, this Congress had to wrestle 
with such major problems as the escalation 
of the war in Vietnam and the escalation of 
inflation at home. There was belated recog- 
nition of the fact that we could only win 
the conflict in Southeast Asia by taking the 
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initiative and carrying the war to the ag- 
gressor. Just as belatedly, it finally became 
obvious that inflation would not go away 
and it was necessary for the Administration 
and the Congress to do something about it. 
Even in an inflationary economy, money be- 
came tight, interest rates rose to the highest 
point in 45 years, the home building indus- 
try became the first to feel the pinch, and 
Congress had to devote a great deal of time 
to the consideration of corrective measures. 


HEAVY COMMITTEE WORKLOAD 


Many of these measures came before the 
Banking and Currency Committee of which 
I am a member. This committee was busy 
every month, January through September. 
More than 50 days were devoted either to 
hearings or to executive sessions to consider 
and/or report out legislation. We reported 
out bills on the Participation Sales Act, the 
limitation of interest rates, to increase the 
borrowing authority of the Federal National 
Mortgage Association, a ent of 
Transportation, the Demonstration Cities 
Act, The Asian Development Bank and many 
more. Several dealt directly with the infla- 
tionary aspects of the economy; others dealt 
with brand new concepts which could put a 
further strain on the economy because it 
will cost billions to carry them out. 


LEGISLATIVE RECORD 


As a first-term Member, I feel that I have 
been moderately successful in having several 
of my legislative ted into 
bills which have been enacted into law. I 
have in mind such bills as the repeal of the 
excise tax on household type hot water 
heaters; the reduction of the excise tax on 
telephone service; legislation to insure the 
adequacy of the national freight car supply; 
the 7% increase in Social Security benefits; a 
bill to increase the exemption from duty 
of gifts mailed in combat zones by our serv- 
icemen; the cold war GI Bill of rights; and 
the extension of time to sign-up for medicare; 

Some of the bills I have introduced have 
been acted on in either House or Senate and 
have a good chance of being enacted into law 
before Congress adjourns. They are: legisla- 
tion to permit free air mail privileges for the 
transportation of tape recordings by our 
servicemen overseas; and legislation to give 
Congressional consent to the bi-state com- 
pact between Kansas and Missouri for the 
Kansas City Area Transportation Authority. 


BILLS STILL PENDING 


Several of the bills I authored in the 89th 
Congress are still pending before the com- 
mittees to which they have been assigned. 
I feel all of them are important and should 
merit action as soon as possible: 

H.R. 8769, to establish a policy of uniform 
procedures for real property acquisition. 

H.R. 9392, to provide an income tax credit 
for expenses of a college education. 

H.R. 10646, to establish a National Water 
Resources Trust Fund, 

H.R. 10962, the Human Investment Act. 

ELR. 12251, to provide for a 3 percent cost- 
of-living increase for Social Security bene- 
ficiaries. 

H.R. 17060, to exclude moving expenses 
from gross income for income tax purposes. 

H.R. 17336, a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management, 

H.R. 17397, to provide for the deduction of 
certain education expenses by teachers. 

H.R. 17774, anti-riot legislation, 

H. Res. 808, to formulate plans for a more 
equitable distribution of research and devel- 
opment funds. 

H.J. Res. 1139, to require 34 vote by full 
membership of Supreme Court on national 
and state constitutional decisions. 

VOTING RECORD 
Here’s how your Congressman voted on the 


vital issues before the Second Session of the 
89th Congress. 
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Voted for 

*Cold War GI Bill of Rights. 

*Extension of Enrollment Date for Medi- 
care. 

*Prohibition of Discrimination in Em- 
ployment. 

Food for Freedom Act. 

Highway and Auto Safety Acts. 

*Anti-Riot Amendment to Civil Rights Bill. 

Increased Borrowing. 

Authority for FNMA. 

Elimination of Title IV of Civil Rights Bill. 

Improvements in Existing Minimum Wage 
Legislation. 

Military Pay Increase. - 

Increase Small Business Loans through 
Small Business Adm. 


Voted against 


Acceleration of 1966 Income Tax Payments. 
Uniform Daylight Savings Time, 
Acquisition of Official Residence for Vice 

President. 

Controls on Consumer Credits. 

Participation Sales Act. 

Foreign Aid. 

Increase in National Debt. 

Federalization of Unemployment Compen- 
sation System. 


Letter to a Dairy Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VERNON W. THOMSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my distinguished colleague 
Me. Larp, has written a letter to a 
dairy farmer friend of mine which I com- 
mend to the attention of all my col- 
leagues. 

Mx. Lairp represents the district that 
produces more milk and cheese than any 
other district in the Congress. There- 
fore, he is particularly well qualified to 
discuss the very critical problems the 
dairy farmer—and, indeed, all farmers— 
face in this country as a result of recent 
Johnson-Freeman administration ac- 
tions. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert 
Met Larnp's letter to my dairy farmer 
friend in the Record at this point. 

The letter referred to follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1966. 

Dear Jonn: With one out of every nine 
workers in agriculture, our state has a vital 
interest in the policies made in Washington 
that affect agriculture. 

For six years now, national farm policies 
have been set by a Democratic Administra- 
tion that controls both the Executive Branch 
and the two Houses of Congress by better 
than two-to-one majorities. Many feel that 
the Johnson-Freeman farm policies, espe- 
cially in recent months, are part of a program 
that will liquidate the dairy farmer in Wis- 
consin. They know that these policies al- 
ready have driven a great many of our 
farmers off the land. 

Today, contrary to the glowing reports we 
often hear from Secretary Freeman, many 
farmers are suffering. As the trend con- 
tinues toward larger farms, the smaller 
farmer without the capital or the ability to 


*Indicates similar. legislation introduced 
by your Congressman. 
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expand is being squeezed out of business. 
One major factor is that at the very time 
when the bargaining power of our farmers 
in the marketplace is on the increase, the 
Freeman Administration has done nothing 
to control foreign imports of dairy products 
produced under unsanitary conditions 
abroad. 

Let’s look for a moment at the situation 
facing our dairy industry today thanks 
largely to ill-advised government policies. 
In recent weeks and months, there have been 
several major indications that the dairy 
farmer has become the “whipping boy” of 
this Administration. They include the 
President’s proposal to cut back drastically 
the school milk and school lunch programs, 
the Administration’s decision to put dairy 
substitutes on Air Force and Army menus, 
the President's urging of the Nation’s house- 
wives to stop buying dairy products as one 
way of curbing inflation, the unrealistic 
dairy price support announcement of last 
March, and the opening of the U.S. market 
to foreign cheese produced under unsanitary 
conditions abroad. 

Since last I wrote to you several weeks ago, 
my efforts and those of many of my col- 
leagues here in the Congress who have an 
interest in agriculture have been partially 
successful. For example, we succeeded in 
defeating the President's proposal to cut 
back the school milk and school lunch pro- 
grams and persuaded the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that his March price support an- 
nouncement of $3.50 per hundredweight for 
3.7 percent butterfat milk was unrealistic 
($3.31 for 3.5 milk). The Secretary has since 
raised that price to $4.00 per hundredweight 
for 3.7 milk ($3.75 for 3.6 milk). This new 
announcement is far below market prices. 

Even so, these reversals in Administration 
policy were too little and too late. Many of 
our farmers continue to leave the farm, and 
the other damaging Administration policies 
continue in effect. One of the most impor- 
tant failures of the Freeman Administration 
has been its reluctance to use Section 22 of 
the Agriculture Adjustment Act to curb for- 
eign imports of dairy products produced 
abroad under unsanitary conditions. As a 
result Colby cheese and other dairy products 
come into this country and compete un- 
fairly with American produced goods. 

Our dairy industry in Wisconsin must meet 
rigid standards imposed by the USDA, the 
FDA, the U.S. Public Health Service, the Wis- 
consin Department of Agriculture and the 
Wisconsin Public Health Service. Foreign 
producers are not required to meet these 
same standards. Wisconsin’s dairyland 
wants no special treatment. It merely wants 
to compete on an equitable and fair basis. 
Yet the double standard of imposing rigid 
conditions on Wisconsin farmers while let- 
ting foreign producers escape these stand- 
ards is rank discrimination against our own 
people and should be stopped. 

The Communist country of Bulgaria un- 
believably can freight Colby cheese to New 
York and offer it on the American market at 
10 cents below what Wisconsin producers can 
make it for because foreign countries do not 
have to meet Wisconsin or U.S. standards. 
It is simply not right for dairy producers in 
foreign lands to be given preferential treat- 
ment over our own farmers by the Johnson- 
Freeman Administration. It is time Secre- 
tary Freeman utilized his authority under 
Section 22 to give our farmers and proces- 
sors equal opportunity to compete with for- 
eign goods. 

Secretary Freeman's reported elation over 
a drop in farm prices recently distressed all 
farmers in America. Statements like Assist- 
ant Secretary Schnittker’s do the same thing. 
By inference, he wrote off as uneconomical 
and needless more than two million of Amer- 
ica’s small farms and farmers. I have tried 
repeatedly to impress on Secretary of Agri- 
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culture Freeman the necessity for taking a 
fairer and more realistic attitude toward this 
country’s farmers. I will continue to do so. 
My own program for improving Wisconsin’s 
farm income is attached to this letter. 
Best regards, 
Met Lamp. 


LAIRD PROGRAM To IMPROVE WISCONSIN’S 
FARM INCOME 


1. Support the free flow of milk in inter- 
state commerce, meeting the U.S. Public 
Health Code provided in Laird bill, H.R. 2059, 

2. Support the Laird Self-Help Dairy Sta- 
bilization bill, H.R. 1559, which would assure 
farmers a strong bargaining position in the 
marketplace. 

8. Encourage a program of low-interest, 
long-term loans to farmers for the purpose 
of buying modern equipment and machinery 
in order to help save the family-sized farm. 

4. Continue support for the Food for Peace 

, the Welfare Distribution Program, 
the School Lunch Program and the School 
Milk Program, originally co-sponsored by the 
late Representative August Andresen of 
Minnesota and myself, as an economic bene- 
fit to the farmer and the nation. 

5. Adequately protect dairy and livestock 
producers from importation of products 
produced under unsanitary conditions 
abroad. 

6. Realistically apply the price support 
program to insure an adequate supply of 
milk in this country. 

7. Refrain at all es from singling out 
the dairy farmer as the “whipping boy” for 
an inflation that he did not cause but which 
was caused by the very government which 
now wishes to penalize the farmer. 


Address by Hon. L. Mendel Rivers, to the 
Navy League, San Diego, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


Ì A OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, September 26, Hon. L. MENDEL 
Rivers, the distinguished and incompar- 
able chairman of the House Committee 
on Armed Services, made an outstanding 
eee to the Navy League in San Diego, 

alif. 3 

In his address, the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] again 
pointed out the urgent need for modern- 
izing our Navy, and particularly the 
soundness of building nuclear powered 
task forces. He also discussed many 
other subjects of vital interest and con- 
cern to the people of this Nation. His 
remarks should be of interest to every 
Member of this House and to every reader 
of the Recorp. The address follows: 
ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

DEMOCRAT, OF SOUTH CAROLINA, CHAIRMAN, 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, TO 

THE Navy LEAGUE, SAN DIEGO, CALIF., SEP- 

TEMBER 26, 1966 

It is a wonderful experience to be in a 
service-oriented city, surrounded by service- 
motivated people. And it is an even more 
thrilling experience to visit a Naval city that 
can boast one of the finest chapters of the 
Navy League in the United States. 

I don't have to tell this group about sea 
power. 
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There probably isn’t a person in this room 
who can’t quote Jack McCain on the impor- 
tance of the sea lanes of the world; or who 
cannot repeat the compelling arguments in 
support of a modern Navy set forth by Bob 
Anderson and his great Copley organization; 
and the incomparable Frank Jameson; and 
speaking of Andersons—let’s not overlook an- 
other great one—Admiral George Anderson. 

I don’t have to convince you about the in- 
dispensability of our Fleet. We have a great 
Fleet—at present, we are the strongest Naval 
power in the world, But fame is fleeting and 
so is our Naval strength. 

It is tragic that the children in the Penta- 
gon who make decisions don't have the full 
comprehension of sea power that everyone in 
this audience possesses. These boys may 
grow up, but war is no place for a youth-on- 
the-job training program. The lives of our 
sons are too precious to indulge in this kind 
of planning. 

Our Naval strength—particularly our sur- 
face strength—is something like a well that 
has been dug into an underground pool, 
tapping a source of water with a limited 
capacity. If a new source isn't found, some- 
day that water will be gone, just as our Naval 
strength will someday disappear if we don’t 
take the appropriate steps now to prevent 
that from happening. 

A few years ago, I was Chairman of a sub- 
committee that reported to the American 
people and the Congress and the Department 
of Defense about the block obsolescence of 
our Fleet. That situation still exists. We 
are building ships all right, but not neces- 
sarily the right kind in the right number. 

We lack deep penetration Naval gunfire 
support ships; we lack gun-carrying heavy 
units; and those we have are rapidly wearing 
out. We have a gun gap—and no relief in 
sight. 

We have the know-how and the industrial 
capacity to provide nuclear power for the 
major surface segments of our Fleet. But 
we can't even get a decision from the De- 
partment of Defense to build a new nuclear 
powered frigate. 

The facts that support the construction of 
nuclear frigates so that we can operate nu- 
clear task forces are so overwhelming that 
it is inconceivable to me that anyone can 
dispute them. But they are still being dis- 
puted. 

How can any sensible American question 
the need for a nuclear task force? 

It seems incredible that we have had a 
nuclear capability since 1955, but. have not 
launched a single nuclear vessel since the 
Truxtun was authorized by the Congress in 
1961. And I might add that if the Depart- 
ment of Defense had had its way then, even 
the Truxtun would have been conventionally 
powered. 

As far as I am concerned, we are also in- 
adequate insofar as our antisubmarine war- 
fare capability is concerned. We have even 
reduced our capability in this area in recent 
months. I became so concerned about our 
anti-submarine warfare posture that I ap- 
pointed a special subcommittee to look into 
this matter. 

But the computer boys are still going 
strong! They have even come up with a new 
idea for constructing ships. The idea is to 
award one private shipyard a contract for a 
whole fleet of ships, in the interest of econ- 
omy. 

Next year, the Department of Defense is 
expected to come before the Congress to ask 
authority to construct 18 or 20 fast deploy- 
ment logistic ships at a cost that may ex- 
ceed a billion dollars. The design compe- 
tition is now underway and, presumably, a 
winner will be announced early next year. 

Did the Nayy have anything to say about 
the design of this ship? 

No, these will be ships designed by a pri- 
vate aerospace company and, interestingly 
enough, some of the major private shipyards 
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in the country didn’t even submit a pro- 


There is grave doubt in my mind about 
the wisdom of such a shipbuilding program. 
Perhaps it will save money on the unit cost, 
but it will also eliminate progress in ship 
construction. But beyond that, it may well 
be the death knell for our own Naval ship- 
yards if the United States Government sub- 
sidizes a new privately-owned shipyard, 
modern in every way, with the substantial 
shipbuilding contract which is contemplated 
in the FDL program. 

Do you suppose that these will be the 
only Naval vessels built in that yard? 
Obviously, the answer to that is no! And 
the only losers will be the Naval shipyards— 
shipyards that have a know-how unequalled 
in the world. 

I might also add that this FDL program, 
which envisions prepositioned ships loaded 
with equipment, may someday run in open 
competition with what is left of our own 
dwindling Merchant Marine. And this is 
another factor that we must consider before 
any final decision is reached. 

All of this is being rationalized on the 
basis of cost effectiveness studies. 

Do you know that the M-14 rifle costs 
more than a bow with arrows? From a cost 
effectiveness viewpoint, we obviously would 
be better off if we went back to bows and 
arrows. 

A beer bottle filled with gasoline and 
stuffed with a rag wick is a fairly effective 
weapon at close quarters, and is cheaper to 
produce than a land mine or hand grenade. 
From a cost effectiveness viewpoint, we 
should be collecting beer bottles and old 
rags. 

And if we did, think of the savings that 
would be claimed. Just like the “savings” 
that resulted when the Secretary of Defense 
cut back our F-4 procurement for the Navy 
in Fiscal 1965, only to be followed by addi- 
tional, more costly procurement thereafter, 

And this is what worries me! 

We have too many people who are count- 
ing the costs of national security and not 
enough weighing the cost of defeat. 

We have too many people in authority 
worrying about what the Chinese will do 
if we hit every military target in Vietnam. 

We have too many people worrying about 
what the Soviet Union will say if we bomb 
the airfields and the SAM sites and sanc- 
tuaries that have been established in North 
Vietnam—sanctuaries created not by the 
North Vietnamese, but by our own leaders. 

I was taught, from the time I was a child, 
that when I entered a conflict of any kind 
from a baseball game to a fist fight—I should 
try to win. 

It is about time we adopted the same policy 
in North Vietnam. 

The air war is not child’s play in North 
Vietnam. The ground war is not an exercise 
in tactics in South Vietnam: 

There are over 5,000 Americans dead and 
30,000 wounded thus far in a war that prob- 
ably could have been ended months ago. 

And let's not be lulled into a sense of 
complacency. because the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese Communists don’t see eye to eye 
at present. Those MIG 21’s in North Vietnam 
didn’t come out of war surplus stock in a 
bargain basement. Those SAM missiles 
shooting at our pilots are not being manu- 
factured in somebody’s backyard in Peking. 

It is time we also made our position clear 
to the Soviet Union. I can think of no better 
way of doing this than to order American 
Naval vessels to ram any Russian trawlers 
that enter our territorial waters without our 
consent, or harass our ships on the high seas. 

There is a Russian trawler sitting off the 
mouth of Charleston Harbor right now and 
you know why they are there, and so do I. 
Charleston is the nuclear deterrent center of 
the world because it is the home base of our 
Atlantic based Polaris submarines. 
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Can you imagine what would happen to an 
American ship doing the same thing in the 
Black Sea or the Baltic Sea? Do you think 
for one moment the Soviet Union would let 
an American ship openly spy on its vessels? 

How cowardly and gutless can we get? 

Are we beginning to become paper tigers of 
the world? 

When historians write this chapter of 
our existence as a democracy, there are going 
to be some bewildered readers wondering 
about the mentality of those who were afraid 
to move because of what the enemy might 
say or do, at a time when we possessed the 
power to destroy them—utterly and com- 
pletely. 

There are certain words that are used in 
the conflict in Vietnam that irritate me. As 
a matter of fact, they nauseate me. Two 
of these words are “escalation” and “re- 
straint.” 

I wonder how the parents of those 5,000 
boys who have died in Vietnam feel about 
using restraint when it comes to dealing 
with the Viet Cong? 

The American people are getting a little 
tired of our slow escalation in Vietman. If 
we are going to win this war, let’s win it! 

Let's mobilize our reserves and get on with 
the job! 

Let's increase our taxes, pay the costs, and 
not bequeath them to our children. 

Let’s put America ahead of all other in- 
terests, and let the detractors of America 
harp all they want about whether we are 
right or wrong. 

We know we are right—that is what 
counts. 

But there are those in this country in 
positions of importance who apparently 
aren't as convinced of the justice of our 
position in supporting the conflict in Viet- 
nam. I am referring to people who permit 
that pip-squeak, Stokely Carmichael, to go 
around the country not only inciting riots, 
but uttering statements that should be con- 
strued as direct violations of the Selective 
Service Act. 

Here is part of what that foreign born 
ingrate had to say at Cleveland last August 
5th, and I quote: “Then we have to talk 
about the disgusting foreign policy of this 
corrupt country . . . and we have got to say 
to them any black man who fights in this 
man's Army is a mercenary . . and brothers 
and sisters, we have to move to find internal 
strength within ourselves to stop our black 
race from going to war... and the only 
strength we have is each other when -to- 
gether we stand up, and when Johnson calls, 
we say ‘Hell no, we ain't going.’ And I 
promise you that if we do that, we'll end 
that war quicker than all these pacifists 
groups.” 

These are the remarks of Stokely Car- 
michael. This is the man who preaches the 
doctrine of hate in a country to which he 
owes his allegiance. 

I became so concerned about this that I 
wrote the Attorney General and asked him 
what action he planned to take against Car- 
michael. 

Let me quote a portion of his reply to 
me: 

“As far as the merits of prosecution of 
Carmichael are concerned, section 12 of the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
like other statutes proscribing the use of 
written or spoken words, must be read in the 
light of the First Amendment protection 
against the abridgement of freedom of 
speech. The judicial decisions under sec- 
tion 12 indicate that counseling evasion of a 
required duty means attempting to persuade 
a specific person or persons to evade such 
duty. They do not cover expression of 
opinions directed to general groups. So far, 
Carmichael’s statements appear to fall into 
the latter category.” 

So, the distinguished Attorney General of 
the United States, in a few brief words has 
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apparently decreed that it is perfectly all 
right to yell “fire” in a crowded theater, so 
long as you yell at everyone, and at no par- 
ticular person. 

I don’t know where this nation is headed, 
but until we get some leadership, until we 
get some firmness, until we get some people 
who are willing to stand up and be counted, 
We are going down the road to ruin. 

We are going to have Carmichaels and his 
ilk as long as the powers that be encourage 
his type of activities. 

Maybe the time has come to impress the 
American eagle on our coins with its head 
under its wing—or print the American flag 
flying upside down over the White House on 
our 20 dollar bills. 

I would be completely discouraged were it 
not for organizations such as yours. 

I'm proud to be with you today. Thank 
you for inviting me here. 


Grand Opera and the New Met 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday night, I attended the performance 
of Verdi's La Traviata at the new Met at 
Lincoln Center in New York City and al- 
though I have heard this opera many 
times before, it took on a new splendor 
and enjoyment in this new setting. Anna 
Moffo, a delightful, lyric coloratura so- 
prano, sang the title role, supported by 
Robert Merrill, one of our best baritones, 
and an excellent cast. The orchestra 
was under the baton of Georges Prétre. 

As I listened to the lovely arias, which 
I have known since childhood, I thought 
of the wondrous power of music. Indeed, 
music is a universal language that needs 
no translation. The audience, as I sur- 
veyed its faces, seemed of many races, 
hailing from many climes. Yet, all un- 
derstood the colorful and enchanting 
arias. They needed no librettos to ap- 
preciate the music music that washes 
away the dust of everyday life. 

The thrill of the performance was en- 
hanced by the surroundings of the new 
opera house. Its architecture, spacious- 
ness, decor, appointments, curtain, pro- 
scenium arch, automatic stage, and light- 
ing can only be described by borrowing 
from. Hollywood such superlatives as 
“superb,” “colossal,” “stupendous.” 

This new home of the Metropolitan 
Opera does great credit to the city of 
New York. I have attended operatic per- 
formances in other cities in the United 
States, in West Berlin, East Berlin, Tel 
Aviv, Paris, Vienna, Rome, Naples, Milan, 
London, Rio de Janeiro, and Buenos 
Aires, but no house can compare with the 
new Met. The bifurcated grand stair- 
case, originating on the concourse, the 
murals by Marc Chagall, which flank the 
Grand Tier, the comfortable plush seats, 
the Eleanor R. Belmont Room, the crystal 
chandeliers, all are breathtaking. 

The omnipresent general. manager, 
Rudolf Bing has accomplished. wonders 
with this new opera home. He deserves 
unlimited praise for marshaling the di- 
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verse forces that made this enterprise 
possible. He has assembled a roster of 
talented singers to be found nowhere 
else in the world—Tibaldi, Milanov, Mof- 
fo, Peters, Nilsson, Price, Rysanek, Elias, 
Della Casa, Merrill, McNeil, Corelli, to 
name but a few. The conductors like 
Böhm, Cleva, Rosenstock, and Schippers 
are preeminent and the chorus under 
Kurt Adler is unmatchable. 

I doff my hat to the architect, Wallace 
K. Harrison and his general building 
contractor, Lous R. Crandall. For their 
indefatigable efforts, I offer my plaudits 
and thanks to Lauder Greenway, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Association, Anthony A. Bliss, president 
of the Metropolitan Association, John D. 
Rockefeller III, chairman of the board 
of Lincoln Center, and William Schu- 
man, president of Lincoln Center Corp: 

My parents were opera devotees and 
I was spoon-fed on opera as a child. 
Many were the hours I practiced on my 
violin the operas of Puccini, Verdi, Ros- 
sini, Mozart, and Wagner. Small won- 
der I am enthralled with the new Met. 
May it go from strength to strength and 
may the support for this grand enter- 
prise expand, widen, and deepen daily. 

It has been said: 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage 
breast, 7 
To. soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak. 


Music. works wonders. In “Aida,” we 
hear the blast of trumpets as soldiers 
rush forward to war and again, upon 
their triumphal return. A peal of the 
organ in Manon tempts us to bow down 
and pray. In “Tristan and Isolde,” the 
Liebestod plays upon the strings of our 
hearts. Four staccato notes betoken the 
cruel rapping of fate in Verdi’s Forza 
del Destino. In Gounod’s “Faust,” we 
hear the voices of invisible angels sing of 
Marguerite’s redemption. The Pilgrims 
Chorus in “Tannhauser” recalls Job, 
chapter 36: 7: 

When the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy. 


All hail grand opera and the new Met. 


Bill Broomfield Reports on 89th Congress, 
2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, October 3, 1966 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
after starting with a bang, the 89th 
Congress is about to quit with a whimper 
following a year of turmoil, confusion, 
and indecision. With all eyes in the 
White House focused on the November 
elections, danger signals about the 
feverish state of health of the Nation’s 
economy went largely unnoticed and un- 
heeded. 

Food prices rose, pushing many famil- 
iar items off the family supper table. 
When housewives complained about high 
grocery costs, the President's action was 
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to advise them to buy less expensive 
foods. e 

But still multimillion-dollar farm sub- 
sidies continued, paying farmers not to 
grow crops, creating artificial shortages, 
and adding ever-higher food and cloth- 
ing prices at the marketplace. No less 
than the Secretary of Agriculture ad- 
vised political candidates to “slip, slide, 
and duck any question of higher con- 
sumer prices if you possibly can,” He 
warned his fellow Democrats not to “get 
caught in a debate over higher prices be- 
tween housewives and farmers.” 

If you do— 


He continued— 
and have to choose a side, take the farmers’ 
side because houswives aren’t nearly as well 
organized. 


But inflation fed by careless Federal 
spending in the face of the mounting 
costs of the war in Vietnam was not 
limited to higher prices for food and 
clothing. The superheated economy sent 
interest rates soaring skyward, pricing 
many families out of the market for new 
homes, and causing the stock market to 
dip and dive in wild confusion. 

Still, it was business as usual in Wash- 
ington. The pageant of new programs 
paraded daily through Congress, adding 
new fuel to already dangerous inflation- 
ary fires. Many of the new programs 
were passed by Congress in the name of 
fighting poverty. But the resultant in- 
flation has hurt those who can least af- 
ford to be hurt—the elderly and the in- 
firm who are forced to live on fixed in- 
comes and who watch in daily despair 
as their few dollars steadily dwindle in 
purchasing power. 

Yet, the deception—and sometimes it’s 
self-deception—continues. The cost of 
Federal programs and of fighting the 
Vietnam war have been deliberately 
underestimated. to win congressional 
approval for more Federal spending and 
to lull the voter into complacency on 
election day. ‘The Vietnam war is being 
budgeted at the rate of $1.5 billion a 
month—yes, I said a month—even 
though actual costs are now running 
well over that. The chairman of the 
House..Appropriations Committee has 
warned that an extra $15 billion in sup- 
plemental funds may have to be pro- 
vided ‘next January. 

The much-publicized wage and price 
guidelines, the Great Society’s answer to 
inflation, were simply too little, too late, 
and too politically motivated in their ap- 
plication to be meaningful. .The weak- 
ness of the guidelines was demonstrated 
at the first showdown, the airline strike, 
when they were abandoned because of 
possible political consequences. 

Despite the mass of evidence to the 
contrary, the administration persisted in 
blaming business and labor for inflation 
and denying any responsibility of Gov- 
ernment for rising costs. It set guide- 
lines which would have permitted in- 
creases in wages and prices of slightly 
more than 3 percent. Yet, the cost-of- 
living index was already rising at the rate 
of almost 5 percent. In other words, if 
wages went up the maximum allowed 
under the Great Society guidelines, fami- 
lies would still suffer a loss in purchasing 
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power at the end of the year of 2 cents 
out of every dollar earned. 

Government is going to have to pay 
more than lipservice to fighting infla- 
tion if depression is to be averted. There 
have been promises of cuts in Federal 
spending, yet there have been no cuts in 
the number of Federal programs advo- 
cated by the administration and dollar 
amounts for these programs are still at 
alltime highs. 

The facts refute that any real attempt 
has been made by the administration to 
keep down costs. For instance, the Fed- 
eral Government hired an additional 
125,738 new employees in nondefense 
agencies during the past year. This is 
more than the number of new Federal 
employees hired by agencies connected 
with out Nation’s defense and the war in 
Vietnam. 

Furthermore, many of these new jobs 
are at high salaries. For instance, the 
Office of Economie Opportunity which 
has the antipoverty program under its 
wing, has a higher proportion of em- 
ployees with salaries of more than $19,- 
000 a year than any other agency in 
Government, including such highly paid 
organizations as the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The figures suggest that while OEO 
may have failed to solve the poverty 
problem in the United States, it certainly 
has solved it as far as this new agency’s 
own employees are concerned. 

Also, Federal programs which would 
permit the Birmingham and Grosse 
Pointe school districts to collect $96,000 
and $117,000 respectively to teach swim- 
ming and table setting to the underpriv- 
ileged in these communities under the 
guise of fighting poverty suggests that 
the most important poverty pocket has 
been neglected. That is the area be- 
tween the ears of those in Washington 
who would devise such programs with 
such. loose guidelines. 

Unfortunately, failure to deliver has 
been the rule rather than the exception 
in many antipoverty programs in every 
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part of the country. There have been 
numerous cases of political clearance“ 
being required before families could be 
eligible for poverty funds. Job trainees 
have been paid up to almost 8700 a 
month tax free — to attend classes. Let, 
some job trainees have only attended 
1 out of 10 classes and still continue 
to draw their checks paid for with dollars 
from the American taxpayer. 

Republicans were forced to hire their 
own investigators with party funds when 
the chairman of the House Education 
and Labor Committee fired the commit- 
tee investigating staff when they turned 
up substantial evidence of misuse of Fed- 
eral funds and irregularities in the pov- 
erty program. 

It is not only the taxpayer who pays 
for the failures of the poverty programs. 
The poor pay also, in broken promises, in 
dashed hopes, in disillusionment. And 
the disillusionment has a way of turn- 
ing to anger, to lack of hope, to cynicism 
and, finally, to violence. 

At least part of last summer’s violence 
can be measured in terms of the differ- 
ence between what was promised and 
what was delivered between the amounts 
of funds authorized by Congress and the 
amounts actually received by those most 
in need. 

Certainly one cause for dashed hopes 
among the underprivileged was a civil 
rights bill which was promised, but 
which was never delivered in any form. 
The House of Representatives passed a 
bill containing a modified section ban- 
ning racial and religious discrimination 
in housing, which I supported. As in 
Michigan law, the new housing section 
permitted the homeowner to sell or rent 
his home to whomever he.chose on what- 
ever terms he chose. But it banned a 
real estate agent from discriminating in 
housing except on the written instruc- 
tions of the homeowner. 

When even this version of the housing 
section—considerably milder than Mich- 
igan law on this subject—ran into oppo- 
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sition im the Senate, the administration 
refused to compromise and instead let 
the entire bill go down the drain. Lost 
were provisions dealing with jury selec- 
tion, court protection against violence, 
and intimidation in voting, and a provi- 
sion making it a Federal crime to cross 
a State line for the purpose of leading or 
taking part in a riot. 

Vietnam and victory for freedom were 
two tightly interlaced questions of policy 
occupying the Foreign Affairs Committee 
during the last year. As ranking Repub- 
lican on the Far East Subcommittee, long 
hours. were spent in consultation with 
experts from the State and Defense De- 
partments in an effort to define goals and 
to articulate these goals into words and 
actions which will be understood. 

In South Vietnam, military victory 
would be hollow and meaningless unless 
there were political victory as well. That 
is why the elections this past September 
to choose a constituent assembly in Viet- 
nam were so important and will increase 
in importance in weeks and months to 
come. If steps can continue away from 
military dictatorship backed by the force 
of U.S. arms and armies, and toward 
representative civilian government, then 
that day in which American troops can 
return home will come more quickly. 

Not only Vietnam, but everywhere in 
Asia, the shadow of the Red Chinese 
giant falls across the land. To better un- 
derstand this vast country, my subcom- 
mittee held hearings on U.S. policy to- 
ward Asia earlier this year. These hear- 
ings—all 582 pages of them—have now 
been printed. I have a limited number 
of these volumes which I am pleased to 
distribute on a first-come, first-served 
basis. Please address any request for 
this volume to Representative WILLIAM 
S. BROOMFIELD, 2435 Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 20515. 

If you have further questions about 
any of the bills or programs considered 
by Congress, or any problems with Fed- 
eral agencies, please write and let me 
know. It will be a pleasure to help. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1966 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Rev. Edward C. Herr, principal, Cen- 
tral Catholic High School, Lima, Ohio, 
and chairman of Lima Human Relations 
Commission, offered the following 
prayer: 

Let us pray: God, our Father, on this 
day which has been set aside as World 
Day of Prayer for Peace, may we beg 
Your help and guidance in bringing about 
that peace which the world cannot give. 

Through Your providence, our genera- 
tion shall be remembered either as one 
that has turned this planet into a flam- 
ing funeral pyre, or one that has met 
its vow to save succeeding generations 
from the scourge of war.” 

Help us to bring about the necessary 
conditions ‘which will lead men to lay 
down their arms now, before the mount- 


ing pressure of events brings about the 
moment when it will be too late. May 
those in whose hands rests the safety of 
the human family; realize more and more 
that in this critical moment their con- 
sciences are bound by this greatest of 
obligations. 

Knowing that peace must rest in jus- 
tice and the liberty of all mankind, make 
us realize that we cannot tolerate some 
to remain inferior to others. Help us 
to slow our race for increasing nuclear 
weapons. Help us to bring about a set- 
tlement in our growing war now, rather 
than later when it will involve more bit- 
ter slaughter and greater loss of life. 
Help us to control the unscrupulous ef- 
forts for the expansion of one’s nation, 
the glorification of one’s race, the ob- 
session for revolution, and the segrega- 
tions enforced upon citizens. May Your 
demands for justice, O God, be turned 
into mercy, and may You bring man- 
kind back to the peace for which it longs. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes= 
terday was read and approved: 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House of 
the following title: : 

H. R. 11555. An act to provide a border 
highway along the U.S. bank of the Rio 
Grande in connection with the settle- 
ment of the Chamizal boundary dispute be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2947) entitled 
“An act to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
prove and make more effective certain 
programs pursuant to such act,“ re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
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the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. Moss, Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Bocas, and Mr. MurrHy to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
689, 84th Congress, appointed Mr. YOUNG 
of Ohio to be an alternate delegate to 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Parliamentary Conference to be held in 
Paris, France, November 14 to 19, 1966. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3008. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and assist in the ex- 
tension and improvement of comprehensive 
health planning and public health services, 
to provide for a more effective use of avail- 
able Federal funds for such planning and 
services, and for other purposes. 


NATIONAL SEA-GRANT COLLEGE 
AND PROGRAM ACT OF 1966 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16559) to amend the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 to authorize the establishment and 
operation of sea-grant colleges and pro- 
grams by initiating and supporting pro- 
grams of education and research in the 
various fields relating to the development 
of marine resources, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House be read in lieu of the 
report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 2 à 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2156) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16559) to amend the Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of 1966 to au- 
thorize the establishment and operation of 
sea grant colleges and programs by initiat- 
ing and supporting programs of education 
and research in the various fields relating 
to the development of marine resources, and 
for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate to 
the text of the bill and agree to the same 
with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the 
Senate amendment insert the following: 
“That the Marine Resources and Engineering 
Development Act of 1966 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 

e: 

“ ‘TITLE II—SEA GRANT COLLEGES AND PROGRAMS 
Short title 

“Sec. 201. This title may be cited as the 
“National Sea Grant College and Program 
Act of 1966”, 
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“ ‘Declaration of purpose 


* ‘Sec. 202. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares— 

„a) that marine resources, including 
animal and vegetable life and mineral wealth, 
constitute a far-reaching and largely un- 
tapped asset of immense potential signifi- 
cance to the United States; and 

“‘(b) that it is in the national interest of 
the United States to develop the skilled man- 
power, including scientists, engineers, and 
technicians, and the facilities and equipment 
necessary for the exploitation of these re- 
sources; and 

“*(c) that aquaculture, as with agricul- 
ture on land, and the gainful use of marine 
resources can substantially benefit the 
United States, and ultimately the people of 
the world, by providing greater economic 
opportunities, including expanded employ- 
ment and commerce; the enjoyment and use 
of our marine resources; new sources of food; 
and new means for the development of ma- 
rine resources; and 

“*(d) that Federal support toward the es- 
tablishment, development, and operation of 
programs by sea grant colleges and Federal 
support of other sea grant programs designed 
to achieve the gainful use of marine re- 
sources, offer the best means of promoting 
programs toward the goals set forth in clauses 
(a), (b), and (e), and should be under- 
taken by the Federal Government; and 

„e) that in view of the importance of 
achieving the earliest possible institution of 
significant national activities related to the 
development of marine resources, it is the 
purpose of this title to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a program of sea grant colleges 
and education, training, and research in the 
fields of marine science, engineering, and 
related disciplines. 


“Grants and contracts for sea grant colleges 
and programs 

“ ‘Sec, 203. (a) The provisions of this title 
shall be administered by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation (hereafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Foundation“). 

“*(b) (1) For the purpose of carrying out 
this title, there is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the Foundation for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, not to exceed the sum 
of $5,000,000, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, not to exceed the sum of $15,000,000, 
and for each subsequent fiscal year only such 
sums as the Congress may hereafter specifi- 
cally authorize by law. 

“*(2) Amounts appropriated under this 
title are authorized to remain available until 
expended. 

“ ‘Marine resources 

“Sec, 204. (a) In carrying out the provi- 
sions of this title the Foundation shall (1) 
consult with those experts engaged in pur- 
suits in the various fields related to the de- 
velopment of marine resources and with all 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government (including the United States Of- 
fice of Education in all matters relating to 
education) interested in, or affected by, ac- 
tivities in any such fields, and (2) seek ad- 
vice and counsel from the National Council on 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment as provided by section 205 of this title. 

„„ b) The Foundation shall exercise its 
authority under this title by— 

(1) initiating and supporting programs 
at sea grant colleges and other suitable insti- 
tutes, laboratories, and public or private 
agencies for the education of participants in 
the various flelds relating to the develop- 
ment of marine resources; 

“*(2) initiating and supporting necessary 
research programs in the various fields relat- 
ing to the development of marine resources, 
with preference given to research aimed at 
practices, techniques, and design of equip- 
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ment applicable to the development of Mu- 
rine resources; and 

“*(3) encouraging and developing pro- 
grams consisting of instruction, practical 
demonstrations, publications, and otherwise, 
by sea grant colleges and other suitable in- 
stitutes, laboratories, and public or private 
agencies through marine advisory programs 
with the object of imparting useful informa- 
tion to persons currently employed or inter- 
ested in the various fields related to the de- 
velopment of marine resources, the scientific 
community, and the general public. 

“*(c) Programs to carry out the purposes 
of this title shall be accomplished through 
contracts with, or grants to, suitable public 
or private institutions of higher education, 
institutes, laboratories, and public or private 
agencies which are engaged in, or concerned 
with, activities in the various flelds related to 
the development of marine resources, for the 
establishment and operation by them of 
such programs. 

“*(d)(1) The total amount of payments 
in any fiscal year under any grant to or con- 
tract with any participant in any program 
to be carried out by such participant under 
this title shall not exceed 6634, per centum 
of the total cost of such program. For pur- 
poses of computing the amount of the total 
cost of any such program furnished by any 
participant in any fiscal year, the Founda- 
tion shall include in such computation an 
amount equal to the reasonable value of any 
buildings, facilities, equipment, supplies, or 
services provided by such participant with 
respect to such program (but not the cost 
or value of land or of Federal contributions) . 

“*(2) No portion of any payment by the 

Foundation to any participant in any pro- 
gram to be carried out under this title shall 
be applied to the purchase or rental of any 
land or the rental, purchase, construction, 
preservation, or repair of any building, dock, 
or vessel. 
_ “*(3) The total amount of payments in 
any fiscal year by the Foundation to partici- 
pants within any State shall not exceed 15 
per centum of the total amount appropriated 
to the Foundation for the purposes of this 
title for such fiscal year. 

“‘(e) In allocating funds appropriated in 
any fiscal year for the purposes of this title 
the Foundation shall endeavor to achieve 
maximum participation by sea grant colleges 
and other suitable institutes, laboratories, 
and public or private agencies throughout 
the United States, consistent with the pur- 
poses of this title. 

„) In carrying out its functions under 
this title, the Foundation shall attempt to 
support p in such a manner as to 
supplement and not duplicate or overlap any 
existing and related Government activities. 

“*(g) Except as otherwise provided in this 
title, the Foundation shall, in carrying out 
its functions under this title, have the same 
powers and authority it has under the Na- 
tional Science Foundation Act of 1950 to 
carry out its functions under that Act. 

“‘(h) The head of each department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the Federal 
Government is authorized, upon request of 
the Foundation, to make available to the 
Foundation, from time to time, on a reim- 
bursable basis, such personnel, services, and 
facilities as may be necessary to assist the 
Foundation in carrying out its functions 
under this title. 

01) For the purposes of this title 

“*(1) the term “development of marine 
resources” means scientific endeavors, relat- 
ing to the marine environment, including, 
but not limited to, the flelds oriented to- 
ward the development, conservation, or eco- 
nomic utilization of the physical, chemical, 
geological, and biological resources of the 
marine environment; the fields of marine 
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commerce and marine engineering; the 
fields relating to exploration or research in, 
the recovery of natural resources from, and 
the transmission of energy in, the marine 
environment; the fields of oceanography and 
oceanology; and the fields with respect to the 
study of the economic, legal, medical, or 
sociological problems arising out of the man- 
agement, use, development, recovery, and 
control of the natural resources of the ma- 
rine environment; 

“2 the term marine environment” 
means the oceans; the Continental Shelf of 
the United States; the Great Lakes; the sea- 
bed and subsoil of the submarine areas ad- 
jacent to the coasts of the United States to 
the depth of two hundred meters, or beyond 
that limit, to where the depths of the super- 
jacent waters admit of the exploitation of 
the natural resources of the area; the seabed 
and subsoil of similar submarine areas ad- 
jacent to the coasts of islands which com- 
prise United States territory; and the nat- 
ural resources thereof; 

“*(3) the term “sea grant college” means 
any suitable public or private institution of 
higher education supported pursuant to the 
purposes of this title which has major pro- 
grams devoted to increasing our Nation's 
utilization of the world’s marine resources; 
and 

“*(4) the term “sea grant program” means 
(A) any activities of education or research 
related to the development of marine re- 
sources supported by the Foundation by con- 
tracts with or grants to institutions of high- 
er education either initiating, or developing 
existing, programs in fields related to the 
purposes of this title, (B) any activities of 
education or research related to the develop- 
ment of marine resources supported by the 
Foundation by contracts with or grants to 
suitable institutes, laboratories, and public 
or private agencies, and (C) any programs 
of advisory services oriented toward impart- 
ing information in flelds related to the de- 
velopment of marine resources supported by 
the Foundation by contracts with or grants 
to suitable institutes, laboratories, and pub- 
lic or private agencies, 

Advisory functions 

“ ‘Sec. 205. The National Council on Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Development 
established by section 3 of title I of this Act 
shall, as the President may request 

“*(1) advise the Foundation with respect 
to the policies, procedures, and operations of 
the Foundation in carrying out its functions 
under this title; 

“*(2) provide policy guidance to the Foun- 
dation with respect to contracts or grants 
in support of programs conducted pursuant 
to this title, and make such recommenda- 
tions thereon to the Foundation as may be 
appropriate; and 

“*(3) submit an annual report on its ac- 
tivities and its recommendations under this 
section to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the President. of the Senate, 
and the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare of the Senate.’ 

“Sec. 2. (a) The Marine Resources and 
Engineering Development Act of .1966 is 
amended by striking out the first section 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
““TTTLE I—MARINE RESOURCES AND ENGINEERING 

DEVELOPMENT 
“Short title 


“ ‘SECTION 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1960”.’” 

“(b) Such Act is further amended by strik- 
ing out ‘this Act’ the first place it appears 
in section 4(a), and also each place it ap- 
pears in sections 5(a), 8, and 9, and insert- 
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ing in lieu thereof in each such place ‘this 
title’.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment to the title of the bill. 
ALTON LENNON, 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
Jacos H. GILBERT, 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


CLAIBORNE PELL, 
WAYNE MORSE, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
EDWARD M. KENNEDY, 
JACOB K. JAVITS, 
GEORGE L. MURPHY, 
HIRAM L. FONG, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16559) to amend the 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 to authorize the establish- 
ment and operation of sea grant colleges and 
programs by initiating and supporting pro- 
grams of education and research in the var- 
ious flelds relating to the development of 
marine resources, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendments struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text and provided a new 
title for the House bill. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate to the text 
of the House bill, with an amendment which 
is a substitute for both the text of the House 
bill and the Senate amendment to the text of 
the House bill, and that the Senate recede 
from its amendment to the title of the House 
bill, 

The differences between the House bill and 
the substitute agreed to in conference are 
noted below, except for clerical corrections, 
incidental changes made necessary by reason 
of agreements reached by the conferees, and 
minor drafting and clarifying changes. 


HOUSE BILL 


The bill passed by the House proposed to 
add a new title II to the recently enacted 
Marine Resources and Engineering Develop- 
ment Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-454, ap- 
proved June 17, 1966) to provide for the 
establishment of a program of sea grant 
colleges and education, training, and re- 
search in the fields of marine science, en- 
gineering, and related disciplines. The Na- 
tional Science Foundation was designated as 
the administering agency. 

The House bill limited the authorization 
for appropriations to the fiscal years 1967 
and 1968, authorizing not to exceed $5 mil- 
lion for the first year and not to exceed $10 
million for the second year. 

Programs to carry out the purposes of the 
House bill were to be accomplished through 
contracts with, or grants to, “suitable pub- 
lic or private institutions of higher educa- 
tion, institutes, and laboratories” engaged in, 
or concerned with, activities in the various 
fields related to the development of marine 
resources. 

The House bill required the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to consult with all Federal 
departments and agencies interested in, or 
affected by, the Foundation’s activities under 
the bill. 

The House bill required the recently cre- 
ated National Council or Marine Resources 
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and Engineering Development (Public Law 
89-454) to advise the National Science Foun- 
dation, as the President may request, with 
respect to operations of the Foundation un- 
der the bill and also provide policy guidance 
with respect to contracts or grants in sup- 
port of programs conducted under the bill. 


SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Senate amendment also proposed to 
establish a program of sea grant colleges ad- 
ministered by the National Science Founda- 
tion substantially similar to the program pro- 
posed by the House bill. Under the Senate 
amendment, however, this was accomplished 
by amendments to the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950. 

The Senate amendment authorized appro- 
priations of not to exceed $10 million for the 
fiscal year 1967, not to exceed $15 million 
for the fiscal year 1968, not to exceed $20 
million for the fiscal year 1969, and for each 
subsequent fiscal year only such sums as the 
Congress may. specifically authorize by law. 

Programs to carry out the Senate amend- 
ment were to be accomplished through con- 
tracts with, or grants to, “public or private 
agencies, public or private institutions of 
higher education, museums, foundations, in- 
dustries, laboratories, corporations, organi- 
zations, or groups of individuals” engaged in, 
or concerned with, activities in the various 
fields related to the development of marine 
resources. 

The Senate amendment also required the 
National Science Foundation to consult with 
all Federal agencies interested in, or affected 
by, the Foundation's activities, including 
specifically the United States Office of Edu- 
cation in all matters relating to education. 

The Senate amendment created a National 
Advisory Council on Sea Grant Colleges and 
Programs composed of private citizens ap- 
pointed by the President which was required 
to provide certain advice and policy guidance 
to the National Science Foundation and to 
submit an annual report to the President on 
its activities and its recommendations. 


CONFERENCE SUBSTITUTE 


The substitute agreed to in conference 
follows closely the provisions of the House 
bill, with the following modifications: 

1. Appropriations are authorized as fol- 
lows; not to exceed $5 million for the fiscal 
year 1967, not to exceed $15 million for the 
fiscal year 1968, and for each subsequent 
fiscal year only such sums as the Congress 
may specifically authorize by law. The man- 
agers on the part of the House feel that this 
legislation embodies a program of long-range 
promise and need and, therefore, agreed that 
it was desirable to indicate that funds would 
be made available beyond the two-year pe- 
riod originally contemplated by the House 
bill, subject to the requirement that the 
National Science Foundation justify addi- 
tional authorizations before the legislative 
committees concerned. 

2. The conference substitute provides that 
programs under the legislation will be ac- 
complished through contracts with, or 
grants to, “suitable public or private insti- 
tutions of higher education, institutes, lab- 
oratories, and public or private agencies” en- 
gaged in, or concerned with, activities in 
the various fields related to the develop- 
ment of marine resources, The committee of 
conference expects that under this legisla- 
tion the initial program will emphasize as- 
sistance to suitable institutions of higher 
education, institutes, and laboratories, but 
the committee also agreed that the inclu- 
sion of “public and private agencies” would 
provide the National Science Foundation 
with the necessary administrative flexibility 
which may be needed in the future. 

3. The conference substitute provides that 
the National Council on Marine Resources 
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and Engineering Development shall, at the 
request of the President, submit an annual 
report on its activities and its recommenda- 
tions (in connection with its functions of 
furnishing certain advice and policy guid- 
-ance to the National Science Foundation) to 
the President of the Senate, the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare of the Senate, 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representatives. 
The committee of conference agreed that this 
provision was desirable to keep the Senate, 
the House of Representatives, and the legis- 
lative committees directly concerned fully 
and currently informed with respect to the 
policies, procedures, and operations of this 
special program. 

4, The conference substitute requires the 
National Science Foundation to consult with 
all Federal departments and agencies inter- 
ested in, or affected by, the Foundation’s ac- 
tivities under this legislation, including spe- 
cifically the United States Office of Education 
in all matters relating to education. The 
managers on the part of the House agreed 
to the specific inclusion of the Office of Edu- 
cation, 

ALTON LENNON, 

PauL G. ROGERS, 

Jacos H. GILBERT, 

CHARLES A, MOSHER, 

THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report I have just called up is 
on the so-called sea-grant college bill, 
H.R. 16559, which was considered and 
passed the House with an amendment on 
Tuesday, September 13, without a dis- 
senting vote. 

The bill would authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation of sea-grant col- 
leges and programs by initiating and 
supporting programs of education and 
research in the various fields relating to 
oceanography—that is, to the develop- 
ment of marine resources. 

The bill amends the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act of 
1966 by adding a new title thereto to 
carry out these proposed programs dur- 
ing the next 2 years. 

The Senate accepted the House bill but 
amended it by substituting the text of 
their bill. When we went to conference 
the conferees readily reached full agree- 
ment upon a substitute text. 

The conference substitute agreed to in 
conference follows closely the provisions 
of the House bill, with only relatively 
minor modifications—only two of which 
do I feel any need to comment upon. 
They both deal with the matter of fund- 
ing the program. 

The original House bill authorized ap- 
propriations not to exceed $5 million for 
fiscal year 1967, and not to exceed $10 
million for fiscal year 1968—a total of 
$15 million for the 2 fiscal years, to re- 
main available until expended. 

The Senate bill called for a total of $45 
million, authorized for the fiscal years 
1967, 1968, and 1969. You will note 
from the conference report that the 
committee of conference agreed to limit 
the specific authorizations to 2. fiscal 
years, as provided in the original House 
bill. The authorization for fiscal 1967 
was left the same as in the House bill 
85 million. However, the conferees 
agreed to an increase in the authoriza- 
tion for fiscal year 1968, from $10 million 
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to 815 million. We were persuaded 
that this increase in authorization was a 
reasonable one, in order to help initiate 
the program within the next year and a 
half, and to test the effectiveness of the 
concept. We are already so far into 
fiscal 1967 that the managers on the 
part of the House did not agree to in- 
creasing the authorization for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The other point relates to funding of 
the program beyond fiscal year 1968. 
The House bill was totally silent on this 
point. In floor debate I pointed out 
that inasmuch as the program will be 
included in the studies by the Commis- 
sion on Marine Resources and Engineer- 
ing Development, who are required to 
make their report within the next 18 to 
20 months, it was unnecessary to include 
any such continuing provisions. I em- 
phasized that I never have, and never 
will favor open end authorizations. In 
the authorization provision of the Sen- 
ate bill, after the statement of the spe- 
cific amounts for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969, there was a clause which read, 
“and for each subsequent fiscal year 
only such sums as the Congress may 
hereafter specifically authorize by law.” 
The conference substitute includes such 
a clause. I wish to call attention to the 
Members of the House that the man- 
agers on the part of the House did not 
agree to this language until it had been 
made crystal clear that it in no way 
could be tantamount to an open end 
authorization. On the contrary, we did 
agree that it was desirable that there be 
an indication that we expect this to be- 
come a long-term program which will be 
seriously reviewed when the presently 
authorized appropriations are expended. 
You will note that the conference report 
states that any future funding beyond 
fiscal year 1969 must be justified by ad- 
ditional authorizations originating in the 
legislative committees concerned. 

The other modifications are minor, and 
I see no need to comment upon them 
unless there are questions. 

This is a good bill, and I can assure 
you that the conference substitute is in 
full accord with the objectives upon 
which the House voted favorably on Sep- 
tember 13. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It is my un- 
derstanding that the changes that have 
been made are more or less technical in 
nature. Is that correct? 

Mr. LENNON. That is true. The sub- 
stitute agreed upon in the conference 
closely follows the provisions of the 
House bill. Actually there is only one 
modification. The gentleman will recall 
that in the debate that took place on the 
floor of the House 2 weeks ago now that 
we called attention to the fact that the 
Senate bill authorized -appropriations in 
the amount of $10 million for fiscal 1967, 
$15 million for fiscal 1968, and $20 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1969, whereas the House 
bill was a 2-year bill providing for au- 
thorizations of $5 million for fiscal 1967 
and $10 million for fiscal 1968. 
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I will say to the gentleman that the 
House conferees agreed to raising that 
figure to $15 million for fiscal 1968. That 
is the only difference. 

In other words, we now have a con- 
ference report in the House which would 
authorize a total of $20 million as com- 
pared with $45 million in the Senate bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman inform the House 
whether the legislation is within the 
budget recommendations of the Presi- 
dent? 

Mr. LENNON. Ican say quite frankly 
that we conferred with the Bureau of the 
Budget during our consideration of the 
conference report, and it does have the 
approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Whether or not it is within the budgetary 
recommendations of the President, it 
has been approved by the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If we ap- 
prove this legislation, can we be assured 
it also has the approval of the budgetary 
arm of the White House? I assume the 
Bureau of the Budget does speak for 
President Johnson. 

Mr, LENNON. Indeed it does. The 
original report of the bill so indicates. It 
so states emphatically. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida, the author 
of the bill. 

Mr, ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, first I would like to commend the sub- 
committee chairman [Mr. Lennon] for 
the fine job done for the House in 
conference. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
conference report on H.R. 16559 and urge 
that my colleagues also see the wisdom 
in giving oceanography the educational 
base that it must have if we are to explore 
and exploit America’s last and most 
challenging frontier. 

This legislation is designed to establish 
a program that will stimulate and en- 
courage our Nation’s educational in- 
stitutes in all phases of marine science. 
Such a program, even with this meager 
start, is necessary if the United States is 
to fully develop this arm of education. 

Although it has only a 2-year legisla- 
tive lifespan, the United States will con- 
tinue to reap the rewards of ocean study, 
We have less knowledge of the seas 
around us than the space above us. 

Yet the benefits which we can derive 
from the oceans stagger the imagination. 

It is a bountiful supply of food for a 
planet that is gradually growing short of 
food. It is a source of minerals which 
man will need. There are few minerals 
on the surface of the earth that cannot 
be found under the oceans. 

Yet we cannot, because of a lack of 
knowledge, mine these minerals or har- 
vest these foods. 

We are in the Dark Ages of the oceans 
as the cavemen were when they found 
fire. We must learn to develop these re- 
sources and the only way to do that is to 
encourage our institutes of learning to 
study the problems in order to find a 
solution. 
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The Russians have already begun a 
program to take advantage of these 
wondrous resources, And they have left 
us in their wake. 

But the gap is just opening and we can 
catch them. That is, if we start now. 

If we do not, we will continue to import 
more than half of all the fish we eat. 
We will continue to use primitive methods 
in gathering the oil and natural gas from 
under the seas. And we will continue to 
survey the mighty mineral empire be- 
neath the seas instead of mining them. 

There exists today a sorrowful lack of 
technicians and trained mechanics in the 
field of oceanography, in spite of the fact 
that we have every evidence that there 
are fortunes to be reaped under the seas. 

I urge that we pass this bill and start 
our journey into our last frontier. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


POPE PAUL VIS CAMPAIGN FOR 
PEACE 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago 
today, as part of his great pilgrimage for 
peace, Pope Paul VI traveled to New 
York to address the United Nations Or- 
ganization. 

In his eloquent speech, he pleaded with 
the statesmen of the world to put aside 
weapons of war and try to resolve con- 
flicts and differences between their coun- 
tries through peaceful negotiations and 
mediation. 

The urgency of his plea, the impor- 
tance which he attached to it, are at- 
tested to by the fact that that was the 
first visit to the North American Conti- 
nent by any Supreme Pontiff of the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Mr. Speaker, this morning, on the first 
anniversary of his pilgrimage to New 
York, His Holiness is appealing to all of 
us to join with him in a universal prayer 
for peace. 

I hope that sometime during this busy 
day, each of us will find a moment to re- 
spond to that appeal—for the cause of 
peace is as important today as it has ever 
been in the history of man. 

Mr. Speaker, in the past 2 years, while 
the tempo of fighting has quickened in 
Vietnam, our Nation has spared no effort, 
ignored no opportunity, to bring to an 
end that tragic strife. Thus far, all of 
our offers have been rebuffed. Never- 
theless, we must not be dissuaded from 
our course; we must continue in the pur- 
suit of a peaceful, political solution to 
that conflict. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 31 of this year, 
I had outlined in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp the repeated efforts exerted by our 
Government to terminate the fighting 
and to negotiate in Vietnam. I hope 
that all of those who feel that perhaps 
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we are not doing enough, go back and 
review that RECORD. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINIMUM 
WAGE AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8126) to amend the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law to provide broader 
coverage, improved standards of mini- 
mum wage and overtime compensation 
protection, and improve means of en- 
forcement, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 2175) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8126) to amend the District of Columbia 
minimum wage law to provide broader cover- 
age, improved standards of minimum wage 
and overtime compensation protection, and 
improve means of enforcement, having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: 


“AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINI- 
MUM WAGE LAW 


“SECTION 1. Title I of the Act of Septem- 
ber 19, 1918 (D.C. Code, secs. 36-401—36-422) , 
is amended to read as follows: 


““"TITLE I—MINIMUM WAGES 
Finding and declaration of policy 


“SECTION 1. (a) The Congress hereby 
finds that there are persons employed in 
some occupations in the District of Columbia 
at wages insufficient to provide adequate 
maintenance and to protect health. Such 
employment impairs the health, efficiency, 
and well-being of the persons so employed, 
constitutes unfair competition against other 
employers and their employees, threatens the 
stability of industry, reduces the purchasing 
power of employees, and requires, in many 
instances, that their wages be supplemented 
by the payment of public moneys for relief 
or other public and private assistance, Em- 
ployment of persons. at these insufficient 
rates of pay threatens the health and well- 
being of the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia and injures the overall economy. 

„) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of this Act to correct and as rapidly 
as practicable to eliminate the conditions 
referred to aboye. 


" ‘DEFINITIONS 


“ ‘Sec. 2. As used in this Act— 

1) The term “Commissioners” means 
the Board of Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia or their designated agent or rep- 
resentative. 

“""(2) The term wage“ means compensa- 
tion due to an employee by reason of his em- 
ployment, payable in legal tender of the 
United States or checks on banks convertible 
into cash on demand at full face value, in- 
cluding such allowances as may be permitted 
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by any order or regulation issued under sec- 
tion 3, 6, 7, or 8. 

“*(3) The term “employ” includes to suf- 
fer or permit to work. 7 

“*(4) The term “employer” includes any 
individual, partnership, association, corpo- 
ration, business trust, or any person or 
group of persons, acting directly or indi- 
rectly in the interest of an employer in rela- 
tion to an employee, but shall not include 
the United States or the District of 
Columbia, 

“*(5) The term “employee” includes any 
individual employed by an employer, except 
that such term shall not include— 

“*(A) any individual who, without pay- 
ment and without expectation of any gain, 
directly or indirectly, volunteers to engage 
in the activities of an educational, chari- 
table, religious, or nonprofit organization; 

„B) any lay member elected or ap- 
pointed to office within the discipline of any 
religious organization and engaged in reli- 
gious functions; or 

“*(C) any individual employed in domes- 
tic service or otherwise employed, in or about 
the residence of the employer. 

“*(6) The term “occupation” means any 
occupation, service, trade, business, industry, 
or branch or group of occupations or in- 
dustries, or employment or class of employ- 
ment, in which employees are gainfully 
employed. 

“*(7) The term “gratuities” means volun- 
tary monetary contributions recelved by an 
employee from a guest, patron, or customer 
for services rendered. 

“ “MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME COMPENSATION 

“Sec. 3. (a) (1) Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), every employer shall 
pay to each of his employees (A) the wage 
established for each such employee in a 
wage order issued under this Act, or (B) 
wages at the following rates: 

“*(1) not less than $1.25 an hour during 
the year beginning February 1, 1967. 

„n) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the year beginning February 1, 1968, and 

“*(iil) not less than $1.60 an hour there- 
after, 


whichever is higher. 

%) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees whose wage rates are governed 
by Minimum Wage Order Numbered 10 (ef- 
fective August 15, 1964), as revised under 
subsection (c)(2) of this section, wages at 
the following rates: 

„A) not less than $1.25 an hour during 
the year beginning August 1, 1967, 

„B) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the year beginning August 1, 1968, and 

„) not less than $1.60 an hour there- 
after. 

“*(b) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2), no employer shall employ 
any of his employees 

(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the six month period be- 
ginning six months after the date of en- 
actment of this subsection, or 

„B) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours thereafter, 


unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in ‘excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less ‘than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed. 

“*(2) In the cases of an employer whose 
employees’ wage rates are governed by Mini- 
mum Wage Order Numbered 10 (effective 
August 15, 1964), as revised under subsec- 
tion (o) (2) of this section, during the period 
beginning on the date of enactment of this 
paragraph and ending August 14, 1968, such 
employer shall compensate each such em- 
ployee for employment in excess of forty 
hours in any workweek at the rate specified 
in such Wage Order. Beginning August 15, 
1968; such employer shall compensate such 
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employees for employment in excess of forty 
hours in any workweek at the rate estab- 
lished by the Commissioners after public 
hearing, which rate may be established with- 
out regard to the rate specified in para- 
graph (1), 

“*(3) No employer shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (b) (1) by employing any 
employee of a retail or service establishment 
for a workweek in excess of the applicable 
workweek specified therein, if (A) the regular 
tate of pay of such employee is in excess of 
one and one-half times the minimum hourly 
rate applicable to him under section 3(a) (1), 
and (B) more than half his compensation 
for a representative period (not less than one 
month) represents commissions on goods or 
services. In determining the proportion of 
compensation representing commissions, all 
earnings resulting from the application of a 
bona, fide commission rate shall be deemed 
commissions on goods or services without re- 
gard to whether the computed commissions 
exceed the draw or guarantee. 

““(¢)(1) Each minimum wage order is- 
sued prior to February 1, 1967, shall remain 
in full force and effect. Except as provided 
in paragraph (2), the Commissioners shall 
by order revise each such wage order as fol- 
lows: 

“*(A) Effective February 1, 1967, each 
such wage order shall be revised to make it 
applicable to men as well as women em- 
ployees. 

“*(B) Effective February 1, 1967, each 
such wage order which provides for the pay- 
ment of minimum wages below those pre- 
scribed in subsection (a)(1) of this section 
shall be revised to provide for the payment 
of minimum wages in accordance with such 
subsection. 

“*(C), Effective six months from the date 
of enactment of the District of Columbia 
Minimum Wage Amendments Act of 1966, 
each such wage order which does not pro- 
vide for the payment of overtime compensa- 
tion, or which does not require the payment 
to an employee of at least one and one-half 
his regular rate for his employment in ex- 
cess of forty-two hours in a workweek, shall 
be revised to provide for the payment of 
overtime compensation in accordance with 
subsection (b) (1) of this section. 

2) The Commissioners shall modify 
Minimum Wage Order Numbered 10 (effective 
August 15, 1964), effective February 1, 1967, 
to apply to men as well as women employees. 
The Commissioners shall further modify 
such Wage Order to provide for the payment 
of minimum wages and overtime compensa- 
tion in accordance with paragraph (2) of 
subsection (a) of this section and paragraph 
(2) of subsection (b) of this section. 

“*(d)(1) For those occupations with re- 
spect to which, on the date of enactment of 
the District of Columbia Minimum Wage 
Amendments Act of 1966, there is no exist- 
ing minimum wage order, the Commissioners 
shall issue an order, effective February 1, 
1967, providing for the payment of mini- 
mum wages as prescribed by subsection (a) 
(1) of this section and for the payment of 
overtime compensation as prescribed in sub- 
section (b) (1) of this section. 

“*(2) For those occupations with respect 
to which on the date of the enactment of the 
District of Columbia Minimum Wage Amend- 
ments Act of 1966 there is no existing mini- 
mum wage order, the Commissioners shall, 
with or without reference to an ad hoc ad- 
visory committee, make one or more wage or- 
ders which may include unrelated occupa- 
tions. Such a wage order shall include (A) 
the minimum wage and overtime provisions 
prescribed in subsections (a) (1) and (b) (1) 
of this section, and (B) such definitions and 
regulations as the Commissioners may pre- 
scribe, in accordance with section 8, to. pre- 
vent the circumvention,or evasion of such 
order and to safeguard the minimum wage 
rates and overtime provisions established in 
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this Act. The Commissioners shall publish 
a notice once a week, for four successive 
weeks, in a newspaper of general circulation 
printed in the District of Columbia, stating 
that they will, on a date and at a place 
named in the notice, hold a public hearing 
on such order at which all interested per- 
sons will be given a reasonable opportunity 
to be heard. Such notice shall contain a 
summary of the major provisions of such or- 
der. Within thirty days after such hearing, 
the Commissioners may issue such wage order 
as may be proper or necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this Act. Notice of such 
order shall be published in a newspaper of 
general circulation printed in the District of 
Columbia and such order shall take effect 
upon the expiration of sixty days after the 
date on which such order was issued by the 
Commissioners, but not before February 1, 
1967. 

e) The minimum wage orders issued by 
the Commissioners prior to February 1, 1967, 
shall be modified by the Commissioners on 
or after such date in order to include such 
regulations as the Commissioners may pre- 
scribe in accordance with section 8. Such 
regulations shall take effect upon the expira- 
tion of thirty days after the date on which 
they were made by the Commissioners, but 
not before February 1, 1967. 


“EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) The minimum wage and 
overtime provisions of section 3 shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“*(1) any employee employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or professional 
capacity, or in the capacity of outside sales- 
man (as such terms are defined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938); or 

“*(2) any employee engaged in the de- 
livery of newspapers to the home of the con- 
sumer, 

“*(b) The overtime provisions of section 
3(b) (1) shall not apply with respect to— 

(1) any employee employed as a sea- 
man; 

“*(2) any employee employed by a rail- 
road; 

3) any salesman, partsman, or mechan- 
ic primarily engaged in selling or servicing 
automobiles, trailers, or trucks, if employed 
by a nonmanufacturing establishment pri- 
marily engaged in the business of selling such 
vehicles to ultimate purchasers; 

4) any employee employed primarily to 
wash automobiles by an employer, more than 
50 percent of whose annual dollar volume 
of sales is derived from washing automobiles, 
if for such employee’s employment in excess 
of one hundred and sixty hours in a period 
of four consecutive workweeks, such employee 
receives compensation at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate at 
which he is employed; or 

“*(5) any employee employed as an at- 
tendant at a parking lot or parking garage. 
“POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE COMMISSIONERS 


“Sec. 5. The Commissioners or their au- 
thorized representative shall have author- 
ity— 

“*(1) to investigate and ascertain the 
wages of persons employed in any occupation 
in the District of Columbia; 

“*(2) to enter and inspect the place of 
business or employment of any employer in 
the District of Columbia for the purpose of 
(A) examining and inspecting any or all 
books, registers, payrolls, and other records 
of any such employer that in any way relate 
to or have a bearing upon the wages, hours, 
and other conditions of employment of any 
employees, (B) copying any or all of such 
books, registers, payrolls, and other records as 
the Commissioners or their authorized repre- 
sentative may deem necessary or appropriate 
and (C) questioning such employee for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the provi- 
sions of this Act and the orders and regula- 
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tions issued thereunder have been and are 
being complied with; and 

(68) to require from any such employer 
full and correct statements in writing, in- 
cluding sworn statements, with respect to 
wages, hours, names, addresses, and such 
other information pertaining to the employ- 
ment of his employees as the Commissioners 
or their authorized representative may deem 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. 


“ ‘REVISION OF WAGE ORDERS 


“Sec. 6. (a) At any time after a wage 
order has been in effect for one year the 
Commissioners may on their own motion re- 
consider the wage rates set in such wage 
order. If, after investigation, the Commis- 
sioners are of the opinion that any sub- 
stantial number of workers in the occupation 
covered by such wage order are receiving 
wages insufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and to protect health they may con- 
vene an ad hoc advisory committee for the 
purpose of considering and inquiring into and 
reporting to the Commissioners on the sub- 
ject investigated by the Commissioners and 
submitted by them to such committee. 

“*(b) The committee shall be composed 
of not more than three persons representing 
the employers in such occupation, of an 
equal number representing the employees in 
such occupation, of not more than three 
persons representing the public, and one or 
more representatives of the agency designated 
by the Commissioners to administer this Act. 
Such agency shall name and appoint all the 
members of the committee and designate its 
chairman. Two-thirds of the members of 
the committee shall constitute a quorum, 
and any decision, recommendation, or report 
of the committee on the subject submitted 
to it shall require an affirmative vote of not 
less than a majority of all its members. 

„e) The Commissioners shall present to 
the committee such information as they 
might have relating to the subject they sub- 
mitted to the committee, and may cause to 
be brought before the committee any wit- 
nesses whose testimony the Commissioners 
consider material. 

““(d) Within sixty days after the conven- 
ing of the committee by the Commissioners, 
the committee shall make and transmit to 
the Commissioners a report containing its 
findings and recommendations on the sub- 
ject submitted to it by the Commissioners. 

e) The committee report shall include 
a recommendation for minimum wages for 
the employees in the occupation under con- 
sideration, but the minimum wage rates rec- 
ommended shall not be less than those pre- 
scribed in subsection (a) (1) of section 3. In 
making such recommendation the committee 
shall take into consideration (1) the amount 
of wages sufficient to provide adequate main- 
tenance and to protect health, (2) the fair 
and reasonable value of the work performed, 
and (3) the wages paid in the District of 
Columbia by fair employers for work of like 
or comparable character. The committee re- 
port shall also include recommendations for 
reasonable allowances for board, lodging, or 
other facilities or services, customarily fur- 
nished by the employer to the employees, or 
reasonable allowances for gratuities.custom- 
arily received by employees in any occupa- 
tion in which gratuities have customarily 
and usually constituted and have been rec- 
ognized as a part of the remuneration for 
hiring purposes. The committee report may 
also recommend suitable minimum wages for 
learners and apprentices in the occupation 
under consideration, where it appears proper 
or necessary, and may recommend the max- 
imum length of time any such employee 
may be kept at such wages as a learner or 
apprentice. The minimum wages recom- 
mended for learners and apprentices may be 
less than the minimum wages recommended 
for other employees in such occupation. The 
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committee may make a separate inquiry into 
and report.on any branch of any occupation 
and may recommend different minimum 
wages for such branch of employment in 
the same occupation. 

„) If such committee fails to submit a 
report to the Commissioners within the pe- 
riod specified in subsection (d), the Com- 
missioners may (1) discharge such commit- 
tee from further consideration of the sub- 
ject submitted to it and convene a new com- 
mittee for the purpose of considering such 
subject, or (2) consider the subject without 
the recommendations of an ad hoc advisory 
committee and prepare and publish a revised 
wage order for the occupation in accordance 
with the procedure specified in section 7. 

“ ISSUANCE OF REVISED WAGE ORDLRS 

Sue. 7. (a) Upon receipt of the report 
from the ad hoc advisory committee, or upon 
the discharge of such committee, in accord- 
ance with section 6(f), the Commissioners 
may prepare a proposed revised wage order 
for the occupation, giving due consideration 
to any recommendations contained in the 
report of such committee. In such order the 
Commissioners shall provide, among other 
things, such allowances as are recommended 
in the report. The Commissioners shall pub- 
lish a notice once a week; for four successive 
weeks, in a newspaper of general circulation 
printed in the District of Columbia, stating 
that they will, on a date and at a place named 
in the notice, hold a public hearing at which 
all interested persons will be given a reason- 
able opportunity to be heard. Such notice 
shall contain a summary of the major pro- 
visions of the proposed revised wage order. 

„ b) Within thirty days after such hear- 
ing, the Commissiohers may make such an 
order as may be proper or necessary to effec- 
tuate the purposes of this Act. Notice of 
such order shall be published in a news- 
paper of general circulation printed in the 
District of Columbia and such order shall 
take effect upon the expiration of sixty days 
after the date on which such order was made 
by the Commissioners. 

e A wage order issued under this sec- 
tion shall define the occupation and classifi- 
cations to which it is to apply, and shall con- 
tain such terms and conditions as the Com- 
missioners find necessary to (1) carry out the 
purposes of such order, (2) to prevent the cir- 
cumyvention or evasion of it and, (3) to safe- 
guard the minimum wage rates and overtime 
compensation established in it. 

d) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued so as to authorize the Commissioners 
to establish a minimum weekly wage which 
would require an employer to pay an em- 
ployee in any week.an amount greater than 
the amount such employer would have to pay 
such employee under section 3 for the hours 
worked in such week, 

“ ‘REGULATIONS 

“Sec, 8. (a) The Commissioners’ shall 
make and revise such regulations, including 
definitions of terms, as they may deem ap- 
propriate to carry out the purposes of this 
Act or necessary to prevent its circumvention 
or eyasion and to safeguard the minimum 
wage rates and the overtime provisions estab- 
lished in this Act. 

“*(b) The Commissioners shall make regu- 
lations— 

“*(1) providing reasonable allowances for 
board, lodging, or services customarily fur- 
nished by employers to employees, 

“*(2) providing reasonable allowances for 
gratuities in any occupation in which gra- 
tuities have customarily and usually consti- 
tuted and have been recognized as part of 
the remuneration for hiring purposes, and 

“ (3) providing allowances for such other 
special conditions or circumstances which 
may be usual in a particular employer-em- 
ployee relationship. 
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„e) The Commissioners may make regu- 
lations— 

“*(1) defining and governing the employ- 
ment of handicapped workers and workers 
under the age of 18 and providing minimum 
wages for such workers at a rate lower than 
that specified in section 3(a)(1) of this Act, 

2) governing piece rates, bonuses, and 
commissions in relation to time rates, 

3) governing part-time rates, 

“*(4) governing minimum daily wages, 

65) relating to wage provisions govern- 
ing split shift and excessive spread of hours, 
and 


“*(6) governing uniforms, tools, travel, and 
other items of expense incurred by employ- 
ees as a condition of employment. 

““(d) Regulations or revisions thereof 
issued by the Commissioners pursuant to 
this section shall be made only after a public 
hearing by the Commissioners, subsequent 
to publication of a notice of the hearing at 
which interested persons may be heard. 
Such regulations or revisions shall, except 
as may otherwise be provided by the Com- 
missioners, take effect upon the expiration 
of thirty days after the date on which such 
regulations and revisions were made by the 
Commissioners. 


** ‘JUDICIAL REVIEW 


“ ‘Sec. 9. (a) Any person aggrieved by an 
order of the Commissioners issued under this 
Act may obtain a review of such order in the 
District of Columbia Court of A by 
filing in such court, within sixty days after 
the issuance of such order, a written petition 
praying that the order of the Commissioners 
be modified or set aside in whole or in part. 
A copy of such petition shall forthwith be 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Commissioners, and thereupon the Commis- 
sioners shall file in the court the record upon 
which the order complained of was entered. 
Upon the filing of such petition such court 
shall have exclusive jurisdiction to affirm, 
modify, or set aside such order in whole or 
in part, so far as it is applicable to the peti- 
tioner. The review by the court shall be 
limited to questions of law; and findings of 
fact by the Commissioners when supported 
by substantial evidence shall be conclusive. 
No objection to the order of the Commis- 
sioners shall be considered by the court un- 
less such objection was presented to the 
Commissioners, except where there were rea- 
sonable grounds for failure to present such 
objections to the Commissioners. If applica- 
tion is made to the court for leave to offer 
additional evidence, and it is shown to the 
satisfaction of the court that such additional 
evidence may materially affect the result of 
the proceeding and that there were reason- 
able grounds for failure to offer such evi- 
dence in the proceedings before the Commis- 
sioners, the court may order such additional 
evidence to be taken by the Commissioners 
in such manner and upon such terms and 
conditions as the court may prescribe. The 
Commissioners may modify the initial find- 
ings by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and shall file with the court such 
modified or new findings which, if supported 
by substantial evidence, shall be conclusive, 
and shall also file their recommendation, if 
any, for the modification or setting aside of 
the original order. 

„ ) The commencement of proceedings 
under subsection (a) shall not, unless spe- 
cifically ordered by the court, operate as a 
stay of the Commissioners’ order. The court 
shall not grant any stay of the order unless 
the person complaining of such order shall 
file in court an undertaking with a surety 
or sureties, satisfactory to the court, for the 
payment to the employees affected by the 
order, in the event such order is affirmed, 
of the amount by which the compensation 
such employees are entitled to receive under 
the order exceeds the compensation they 
actually receive while such stay is in effect. 
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“AUTHORITY TO TAKE TESTIMONY AND ISSUE 
SUBPENAS 
"Sec. 10. The Commissioners shall have 
power to administer oaths and require by 
subpena the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses, the production of all books, regis- 
ters, and other evidence relative to any mat- 
ters under investigation, at any public hear- 
ing or at any meeting of any committee or 
for the use of the Commissioners in securing 
compliance with this Act. Im case of dis- 
obedience to a subpena the Commissioners 
may invoke the aid of the District of Colum- 
bia Court of General Sessions in requiring 
the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of documentary evidence, 
In case of contumacy or refusal to obey a 
subpena the court may issue an order requir- 
ing appearance before the Commissioners, 
the production of documentary evidence, and 
the giving of evidence, and any failure to 
obey such order of the court may be punished 
by such court as a contempt thereof. 

“KEEPING OF RECORDS 

Sc. 11. (a) Every employer subject to 
any provisions of this Act or of any regu- 
lation or order issued under this Act 
shall make, keep, and preserve for a period of 
not less than three years a record of (1) the 
name, address, and occupation of each of his 
employees, (2) a record of the date of birth of 
any employee under nineteen years of age, 
(3) the rate of pay and the amount paid each 
pay period to each of his employees, (4) the 
hours worked each day and each workweek by 
each of his employees, and (5) such other rec- 
ords or information as the Commissioners 
shall prescribe by regulation as necessary or 
appropriate for the enforcement of the provi- 
sions of this Act or of the regulations or or- 
ders issued thereunder. Such records shall be 
open and made available for inspection or 
transcription by the Commissioners ‘or their 
authorized representative at any reasonable 
time. Every such employer shall furnish to 
the Commissioners or to their authorized 
representative on demand a sworn statement 
of such records and information upon forms 
prescribed or approved by the Commissioners. 

b) Every employer shall furnish to each 
employee at the time of payment of wages 
an itemized statement showing the date of 
the wage payment, gross wages paid, deduc- 
tions from and additions to wages, net wages 
paid, hours worked during the pay period, 
and any other information as the Commis- 
sioners may prescribe by regulation. 

“POSTING OF LAW AND WAGE ORDERS 

“ ‘Sec. 12. Every employer subject to any 
provision of this Act or of any regulation or 
order issued under this Act shall keep a copy 
or summary of this Act and of any applicable 
wage order and regulation issued thereunder, 
in a form prescribed or approved by the 
Commissioners, posted in a conspicuous and 
accessible place in or about the premises 
wherein any employee covered by such regu- 
lation or order is employed. Employers shall 
be furnished such copies or summaries by the 
Commissioners on request without charge. 

“PROHIBITED ACTS 

“ ‘Sec. 13. It shall be unlawful for any em- 
ployer— 

“*(1) to violate any of the provisions of 
section 3 or any of the provisions of any 
regulation or order issued under this Act; 

2) to violate any of the provisions of 
section 11 or 12 or any regulation made under 
the provisions of section 8, or to make any 
statement, report, or record filed or kept pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 11 or any 
regulation or order issued under section 8, 
knowing such statement, report, or record 
to be false in a material respect; 

“*(3) to discharge or in any other manner 
discriminate against any employee because 
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such employee has filed any complaint or in- 
stituted or caused to be instituted any pro- 
ceeding under or related to this Act, has testi- 
fied or is about to testify in any such 
proceeding, or has served or is about to serve 
on any ad hoc advisory committee; or 

) to hinder or delay the Commissioners 
or their authorized representative in the per- 
formance of their duties in the enforcement 
of this Act, to refuse to admit the Commis- 
sloners or their authorized representative to 
any place of employment, to refuse to make 
available to the Commissioners or their au- 
thorized representative, upon demand, any 
record required to be made, Kept, or preserved 
under this Act, or to fail to post a summary 
or copy of this Act or of any applicable regu- 
lation or order, as required under section 12. 

“ ‘PENALTIES 

“Sec. 14. Any person who willfully vio- 
lates any of the provisions of section 13 shall 
upon conviction thereof be subject to a fine 
of not more than $10,000, or to imprison- 
ment of not more than six months, or both. 
No person shall be imprisoned under this 
section except for an offense committed after 
the conviction of such person for a prior 
offense under this section. Prosecutions for 
violations of this Act shall be in the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions and 
shall be conducted by the Corporation Coun- 
sel of the District of Columbia. 

“ ‘EMPLOYEE REMEDIES 

“ ‘Sec: 15. (a) Any employer who pays any 
employee less than the wage to which such 
employee is entitled under this Act or any 
order or regulation issued thereunder, shall 
be liable to such employee in the amount of 
such unpaid wages, and in an additional 
equal amount as liquidated damages, except 
that if, in any action commenced to recover 
such unpaid wages or liquidated damages, 
the employer shows to the satisfaction of 
the court that the act or omission giving rise 
to such action was in good faith and that he 
had reasonable grounds for believing that 
his act or omission was not a violation of 
this Act, the court may, in its sound discre- 
tion, award no liquidated damages, or award 
any amount thereof not to exceed the 
amount specified in this section. Action to 
recover such liability may be maintained in 
any court of competent jurisdiction in the 
District of Columbia by any one or more 
employees for and in behalf of himself or 
themselves and other employees similarly 
situated. No employee shall be a party plain- 
tiff to any such action unless he gives his 
consent in writing to become such a party 
and such consent is filed in the court in 
which such action is brought. The court in 
such’ action shall allow a reasonable attor- 
ney’s fee to be paid by the defendant, and 
costs of the action. Any agreement between 
an employer and an employee to work for less 
than the wages to which such employee is 
entitled under this Act or any order or reg- 
ulation issued thereunder shall be no defense 
to any action to recover such unpaid wages 
or liquidated damages. 

) At the written request of any em- 
ployee paid less than the wage to which such 
employee is entitled under this Act or any 
order or regulation issued thereunder, the 
Commissioners may take an assignment of 
such wage claim in trust for the assigning 
employee and may bring any legal action 
necessary to collect such claim. In such an 
action, the defendant shall be required to 
pay the costs and such reasonable attorney's 
fees as may be allowed by the court. 

„e) The Commissioners are authorized 
to supervise the payment of the unpaid 
wages owing to any employee under this Act 
or any order or regulation issued thereunder, 
and the agreement of any employee to accept 
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such payment shall upon payment in full 
constitute a waiver by such employee of any 
right he may haye under subsection (a) of 
this section to such unpaid wages and an 
additional. equal amount as- liquidated 
damages. 
“ ‘STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS 

“‘Sec, 16. Any action commenced on or 
after the effective date of the District of 
Columbia Minimum Wage Amendments Act 
of 1966 to enforce any cause of action for 
unpaid wages or liquidated damages under 
this Act or any order or regulation issued 
thereunder may be commenced within three 
years after the cause of action accrued, and 
every such action shall be forever barred 
unless commenced within three years after 
the cause of action accrued. 

“*RIGHT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 

“ ‘Sec. 17. Nothing in this Act shall be 
deemed to interfere with, impede, or in any 
way diminish the right of employees to bar- 
gain collectively. with their employers 
through representatives of their own choos- 
ing in order to establish wages or other con- 
ditions of work in excess of the standards 
applicable under the provisions of this Act. 


“ ‘SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


“‘Sec. 18. If any provision of this Act, or 
the application thereof to any person or 
circumstances, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act and the application thereof to 
other persons or circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


“SHORT TITLE 


„So. 19. This Act may be cited as the 
“District of Columbia Minimum Wage Act.“ 
“AUTHORITY TO DELEGATE FUNCTIONS 

“Sec. 2. No amendments made by this Act 
shall be construed so as to affect the author- 
ity vested in the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia by Reorganization 
Plan Numbered 5 of 1952 (66 Stat. 824). The 
performance of any function vested by this 
Act or by amendments made by this Act in 
the Board of Commissioners or in any office or 
agency under the jurisdiction and control 
of said Board of Commissioners may be dele- 
gated by said Board of Commissioners in ac- 
cordance with section 3 of such plan, except 
the function of making and adopting regu- 
lations to carry out the purposes of this Act 
or of any amendment made by this Act, 

“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA HOURS LAW 

“Sec. 3. The Act entitled ‘An Act to regu- 
late the hours of employment and safeguard 
the health of females employed in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’, approved February 24, 
1914 (D.C. Code, sec. 36-301), is amended by 
adding the following new section: 

“Sec, 10, The requirements of sections 1, 
3, and 4, and so much of section 5 as relates 
to keeping records of hours worked, shall not 
be applicable in the case of a person em- 
ployed in a bona fide executive, administra- 
tive, or professional capacity, or in the ca- 
pacity of an outside salesperson, as such 
terms may from time to time be defined in 
regulations which the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are hereby authorized 
to adopt and promulgate, except that this 
sentence shall not be construed as relieving 
an employer from keeping records relating to 
the compensation paid any such person.’ 

“EFFECTIVE DATE 

“Src. 4. (a) Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (b), the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect February 1, 1967. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), the authority to promulgate 
necessary rules, regulations, and orders with 
regard to amendments made by this Act may 
be exercised by the Commissioners on and 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
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“SHORT TITLE ; 
“Src. 5. This Act may cited as the “District 
of Columbia Minimum Wage Amendments 
Act of 1966’." 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
ABRAHAM MULTER, | 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


ALAN BIBLE, 

WAYNE MORSE, 

ROBERT KENNEDY, 

WINSTON L. Provury, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeihg votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8126) to amend the 
District of Columbia minimum wage law to 
provide broader coverage, improved stand- 
ards of minimum wage and overtime com- 
pensation protection, and improved means 
of enforcement, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

To increase the coverage of the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law, improve its 
standards for minimum wage and overtime 
protection, and improve the means for its 
enforcement, the House bill amended over 
one-half of the law's twenty-three sections. 
To accomplish the same purpose the Senate 
amendment provided a new text of the law. 
However, although the Senate amendment 
rewrote the entire law there were only 
twenty-three differences between the law as 
amended by the House bill and the law as 
amended by the Senate amendments. To 
facilitate the incorporation into the law of 
the numerous identical amendments made 
by both Houses and the decisions of the con- 
ferees on the twenty-three differences, the 
* substitute also rewrites the entire 
aw. 

The Senate struck out all of the House bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted a sub- 
stitute amendment. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed to a substitute for both the 
House bill and the Senate amendment. Ex- 
cept for technical, clarifying, and conforming 
changes, the following statement explains 
the differences between the House and the 
substitute agreed to in conference. 


COVERAGE 


Employees in nursing homes, hosiptals, and 
eleemosynary institutions: The House bill 
excluded from minimum wage and overtime 
coverage employees in nursing homes, hos- 
pitals, and eleem institutions. The 
Senate amendment did not contain such an 
exclusion, and the conference substitute does 
not contain such an exclusion. 

Employees and volunteers of religious, 
charitable, and nonprofit organizations: The 
House bill excluded from minimum wage and 
overtime coverage employees and volunteers 
engaged in the activities of religious, char- 
itable, or nonprofit tions. The 
Senate amendment excluded only the volun- 
teers engaged in the activities of such or- 
ganizations and also certain lay members of 
religious organizations. The conference sub- 
stitute contains the provision of the Senate 
amendment. 

Commission salesmen: The House bill ex- 
cluded from minimum wage and overtime 
coverage all commission salesmen. The Sen- 
ate amendment, in a provision similar to the 
Federal minimum wage law, excluded from 
overtime coverage retail or service establish- 
ment salesmen, more than one-half of whose 
compensation for a representative period 
represents commissions on goods or services 
and whose rates of pay exceed 114 times the 
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applicable minimum. The conference sub- 
stitute is identical to the Senate provision. 

Employees whose regular rate of pay ex- 
ceeds one and one-half times the minimum: 
The House bill excluded from overtime cov- 
erage all employees whose regular rate of 
pay over a representative period exceeds one 
and one-half times the applicable minimum. 
The Senate amendment did not contain such 
an exclusion and neither does the conference 
substitute. 

Auto salesmen and mechanics: The Senate 
amendment provided an exemption from 
both um wage and overtime coverage 
for automobile salesmen and mechanics 
whose regular rates of pay over a representa- 
tive period exceed one and one-half times 
the minimum. If such salesmen were com- 
mission salesmen they would be excluded 
from overtime coverage under the House bill. 
The conference substitute provides an over- 
time exemption for salesmen, mechanics, and 
partsmen of automobile and related retail 
sales establishments. 

Car wash employees: Under the House bill 
an employee employed primarily to wash 
automobiles by an employer, more than 50 
percent of whose annual dollar volume of 
sales is derived from.washing. automobiles, 
was excluded from overtime coverage. The 
Senate amendment contained no comparable 
provision. The conference substitute is the 
same as the House provision, except that 
the overtime exclusion applies only during 
the first 160 hours of employment in a period 
of four consecutive workweeks. 


SPECIAL WAGE RATES 


Hotel and restaurant employees: The 
House bill provided that the minimum wages 
established in the bill would apply to hotel 
and restaurant employees covered by Mini- 
mum Wage Order 10, revised to cover men 
as well as women employees, approximately 
a year after such wages were to apply to 
other employees. Further, the House bill 
provided that such hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were to receive overtime compensa- 
tion in accordance with the provisions of 
such wage order until August 14, 1967; and 
beginning on August 15, 1967, they were to 
receive the overtime compensation set by the 
agency administering the law, which com- 
pensation could be set without regard to 
the overtime compensation rate prescribed 
in the law. Thus, the new overtime rate 
was not to be effective until nearly a year 
after the overtime rate established in the 
law was to apply to all other employees. The 
conference substitute is the same as the 
House bill, except that the delay in the ap- 
plication of the minimum wages is set at 6 
months. 

Cases of extreme economic hardship or 
unemployment of persons otherwise unem- 
ployable: The House bill authorized the 
agency administering the law to set special 
minimum wage and overtime rates for an 
employer’s employees or to provide an ex- 
clusion from coverage by one or both rates for 
such employees if it determined that if the 
law applied to such employer he would suffer 
extreme economic hardship, or that persons 
otherwise unemployable would become un- 
employed. The Senate amendment con- 
tained no comparable provision and neither 
does the conference substitute. 

MINIMUM WAGE LEVELS 

The House bill provided a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour and maintained the author- 
ity for the establishment of higher mini- 
mums through the revision of wage orders. 
The new minimum wage was to be applied 
to employees in occupations presently cov- 
ered by wage orders as follows: $1.15 an 
hour, effective 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of the amendment; and $1.25 an 
hour, effective September 3, 1966 (the House 

bill. passed the House June 28, 1965). For 
those employees in occupations not pres- 
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ently covered by wage orders the new mini- 
mum wage was to apply as follows: $1.00 an 
hour, effective 180 days after the date of en- 
actment of the amendment; $1.15 an hour, 
effective September 3, 1966; and $1.25. an 
hour, effective September 3, 1967. The Sen- 
ate amendment also maintained the author- 
ity to raise the minimum through a revision 
of a wage order, but provided that (1) the 
$1.25 an hour wage rate would be applicable 
to all employees 180 days after the date of 
enactment of the amendments, and (2) the 
$1.25 an hour wage rate would be superseded 
by any higher wage rate set in the Federal 
minimum wage law. The conference substi- 
tute also maintains the authority to set a 
higher minimum through a revision of a 
wage order and provides minimum wage 
rates, identical to the ones provided in the 
Federal law for presently covered employees, 
to be effective as follows: $1.25 an hour, ef- 
fective February 1, 1967; $1.40 an hour, effec- 
tive February 1, 1968; and $1.60 an hour, 
effective February 1, 1969. 
EFFECTIVE DATE OF OVERTIME RATE 

The House bill provided that overtime 
compensation of time and one-half the em- 
ployee’s regular rate would be required for 
employment of such employee over 42 hours 
in a workweek, effective 180 days after the 
date of enactment; and would be required 
for his employment in excess of forty hours 
in a workweek, effective September 3, 1966. 
The Senate amendment required such com- 
pensation to be paid for employment of an 
employee in excess of forty hours in a work- 
week, effective 180 days after the date of 
enactment of the amendments. The con- 
ference substitute adopts the House provi- 
sion, except that overtime compensation for 
employment in excess of forty hours in a 
workweek becomes effective one year after the 
date of enactment. 


PENALTIES 


The House bill increased the penalties for 
violation of the minimum wage law to a fine 
not to exceed $300 or imprisonment not to 
exceed 90 days, or both. The Senate amend- 
ment made the penalties identical to those 
contained in the Federal minimum wage law, 
i.e., a fine not to exceed $10,000, or imprison- 
ment not to exceed 6 months, or both. Fur- 
ther, imprisonment could not be imposed for 
& first offense. The conference substitute is 
identical to the provision of the Senate 
amendment. 


REVISION OF WAGE ORDERS 


Voting authority of Government member 
of wage investigating unit: The House bill 
revised existing law to provide that the Gov- 
ernment member on a wage investigating unit 
was to serve in a nonvoting capacity. The 
Senate amendment did not change existing 
law which permits the Government member 
to vote, and neither does the conference sub- 
stitute. 

Time within which wage investigating unit 
must report: The Senate amendment con- 
tained a provision not in the House bill which 
provided that the wage investigating unit 
had to make its report within 60 days after 
it was formed. If the committee did not re- 
port within 60 days it would be discharged 
and revision of the wage order under con- 
sideration by it could be undertaken without 
convening a new wage investigating unit. 
The conference substitute is identical to the 
provision of the Senate amendment. 

AMENDMENT TO ACT REGULATING HOURS OF 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN 

The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill which amended the 
act of February 24, 1914 (regulating hours of 
employment of women), to provide that the 
employment of women in a bona fide execu- 
tive, administrative, or professional capacity, 
or as outside salesmen would not be subject 


to certain recordkeeping ents. of 
that act. The conference substitute contains 
the Senate provision. 
ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
Wo. SPRINGER, 
ANCHER NELSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of the bill (H.R. 8126) is to amend 
the existing District of Columbia mini- 
mum wage law for women and mi- 
nors, approved September 19, 1918, as 
amended—40 Statutes at Large 960, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code, title 36, section 
401-422—and extend its coverage to in- 
clude men. 

The bill, as agreed to in conference, 
would increase current minimum wage 
coverage for persons employed in the Dis- 
trict from about 85,000 women and 
minors, to about 265,000 men, women, 
and minors. The occupations covered 


are shown in the following tabulation: 
Coverage of H.R. 8126 by industry 


Number of 
employees 


Hotels, restaurants, etc 


Personal services (excluding laundry, 
drycleaning, beauty culture 509 


Miscellaneous business services 12, 662 
Auto repairs, garages, eto 2, 862 
Miscellaneous repalirs 1,611 
Transportation, communication, 
TTT Sees 23, 977 
Amusement and recreation services.. 3, 476 
Medical and other health services... 6, 495 
Legal services 3, 756 
Educational services 12, 405 
Miscellaneous services 7, 469 


Sources: (a) District Unemployment Com- 
pensation Board annual report, 1963, (b) 
1960 Census of Population; (¢) estimates by 


Minimum Wage and Industrial Safety 
Board. 


The conference amendment extends 
the coverage of present law to men 
women and minors only are now cov- 
ered effective February 1, 1967. 

It increases minimum wages now in 
effect—$1.05 to $1.15—to not less than 
$1.25 an hour effective February 1, 1967, 
to not less than $1.40 an hour on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1968, and to not less than $1.60 
an hour on February 1, 1969. 

The above rates include the fair value 
to the employee of board, lodging, ap- 
parel, or other facilities or services cus- 
tomarily furnished by the employer, and 
also the reasonable value of gratuities 
received by the employee in occupations 
in which gratuities are recognized as 
part of the remuneration for hiring. 

The bill establishes a workweek of 42 
hours, effective during the 6 months 
from the date of approval of this act, 
and 40 hours thereafter. 

Compensation for overtime is fixed at 
1% times the regular rate for employ- 
ment in excess of the hours indicated. 

The bill amends present law to permit 
the Board to call a wage conference if 
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wages are Het adequate to provide main- 
tenance which will protect the health of 
the employees. 

Also included is the usual collective 
bargaining provision to assure to em- 
ployees their right to bargain collective- 
ly with their employer through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing in or- 
der to establish wages or other condi- 
tions of work in excess of the standards 
applicable under the act. 

Issuance of subpenas for attendance 
at public hearings by the Board, and 
prosecutions for violations of the act, are 
lodged in the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions. Appeals from 
Board decisions and judicial review of 
questioning of law are lodged in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals. 

EXEMPTIONS 


Exempt from the definition of “em- 
Ployees“ covered by the bill and hence 
from its benefits, are the following: 

Any individual who, without payment 
and without expectation of any gain, di- 
rectly or indirectly, volunteers to engage 
in the activities of an educational, chari- 
Krig religious, or nonprofit organiza- 

on; 

Any lay member elected or appointed 
to office within the discipline of any re- 
ligious organization and engaged in re- 
ligious functions; or 

Any individual employed in domestic 
service or otherwise employed, in or about 
the residence of the employer, 

Also exempt: 

Any employee employed in a bona fide 
executive, administrative, or professional 
capacity, or in the capacity of outside 
salesman—such terms are defined by the 
Secretary of Labor under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938—or 

Any employee engaged in the delivery 
of newspapers to the home of the con- 
sumer. 

The overtime provision of the confer- 
ence substitute do not apply to; 

Any employee employed as a seaman; 

Any employee employed by a railroad; 

Any salesman, partsman, or mechanic 
primarily engaged in selling or servicing 
automobiles, trailers, or trucks, if em- 
ployed by a nonmanufacturing establish- 
ment primarily engaged in the business 
of selling such vehicles to ultimate pur- 
chasers; 

Any employee employed primarily to 
wash automobiles by an employer, more 
than 50 percent of whose annual dollar 
volume of sales is derived from washing 
automobiles, if for such employee’s em- 
ployment in excess of 160 hours in a pe- 
riod of 4 consecutive workweeks, such 
employee received compensation at a 
rate not less than 1½ times the regular 
rate at which he is employed; or 

Any employee employed as an attend- 
ant at a parking lot or parking garage. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? , 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I was not 
present on September 29, 1966, when the 
rollcalls relating to the proverty pro- 
gram of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity were on the floor. Had I been 
present, I would have voted “nay” on 
rolicalls Nos. 317, 318, 319, and “yea” on 
rollcall No. 320. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Mr. ROONEY of New Vork. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 18119) 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce, 
the judiciary, and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes; and pending that 
motion, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that general debate be limited 
to 2 hours, the time to be equally divided 
and controlled by the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 


The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum ' 


is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 329] 

Abbitt Fulton, Tenn. Pirnie 
Adair Grider Poage 
Albert Gross Powell 
Andrews, Gurney Purcell 

Glenn Halleck Race 
Aspinall Hansen, Iowa Reinecke 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. Rivers, Alaska 
Bolling Harvey, Mich. Rogers, Tex. 
Brademas Hébert Roncalio 
Brock Johnson, Pa. Schisler 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Ala. Scott 


Byrnes, Wis. Jones, N.C, Sisk 


Cabell Latta Smith, N.Y. 
Callaway Leggett Steed 
Carey McClory Stephens 
Casey McDowell Stratton 
Clevenger McEwen Sweeney 
Cooley McMillan Teague, Tex 
Corman Martin, Ala. Thomas 
Craley Martin, Mass. Thompson, N.J. 
Daddario Martin, Nebr. Thompson, Tex. 
Davis, Ga Mathias Todd 
Dent Mink Toll 
Derwinski Moeller Tuck 
Dickinson Monagan Udall 
Dorn Morris Walker, Miss 
D Morrison Walker, N. Mex 
Edwards, Ala. Morse Watts 
Ellsworth Moss Weltner 
Evans, Colo Murray Willis 
ey Nedzi Wright 

Fisher Nix 
Flood O’Konski 
Ford, Olsen, Mont 

William D O'Neill, Mass. 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 330 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
e under the call were dispensed 
with. 


TO AMEND THE LAW ESTABLISHING 
THE INDIAN REVOLVING LOAN 
FUND 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s. table the bill (H.R. 9323) to 
amend the law establishing the Indian 
revolving loan fund, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Flor- 
ida? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
HALEY, O'BRIEN, EDMONDSON, SAYLOR, and 
BERRY. 


DEPARTMENTS OF STATE, JUSTICE, 
AND COMMERCE, THE JUDICIARY, 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL, FISCAL YEAR 1967 


The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 18119, with 
Mr. FasckLL in the chair. l 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous-consent agreement, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] will be 
recognized for 1 hour, and the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] will be recognized 
for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York, Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the pending bill, H.R. 
18119, would make appropriations for the 
Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce, the Federal Judiciary, and 13 re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

I should like to recount at this time the 
13 other agencies referred to in this bill. 
They are: the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission, the Civil Rights Edu- 
cational Activities, the Commission on 
Civil Rights, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, the Federal Mari- 
time Commission, the Foreign Claims 
Settlement Commission, the President’s 
Commissions on Law Enforcement and 
the Administration of Justice and on 
Crime in the District of Columbia, the 
Small Business Administration, the Spe- 
cial Representative for Trade Negotia- 
tions, the ‘Subversive Activities Control 
Board, the Tariff Commission, the U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
and the U.S. Information Agency. 
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At the outset, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to pay my respects to my distin- 
guished colleagues on the subcommittee, 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Sixes], the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. SLACK], 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SmitH], the distinguished gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr, FLYNT], the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr, Joetson], the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow], the distin- 
guished gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms], and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG]. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill contains reduc- 
tions in appropriations as compared with 
the past fiscal year in the Departments 
of State, Justice, Commerce, and the re- 
lated agencies that I have just referred 
to. 


This bill is below the amount of the 
budget estimates for the Departments of 
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State, Justice, Commerce, the trust fund 
of the Bureau of Public Roads, the Fed- 
eral Judiciary, and the related agencies. 

To sum this up, Mr. Chairman, this bill 
is $367,087,850 below the appropriations 
made for these agencies in the past fiscal 
year, to wit, 1966 fiscal year. This bill is 
below the amounts of the budget esti- 
mates for fiscal year 1967 to the extent of 
$234,629,900. The total amount recom- 
mended by the committee in the accom- 
panying bill is $2,364,008,600 in direct ap- 
propriations. This is a total decrease, as 
I have indicated, of $234,629,900 in the 
amount of the budget estimates and 
$367,087,850 below the total appropriated 
for fiscal year 1966. This bill also in- 
cludes appropriations from the highway 
trust fund totaling $3,968,400,000 for the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The following table indicates the com- 
mittee’s action: 


Bill compared with— 
parti A 3 . 
0 est ima men 
BPR ae a tions, 1560 1967 the bill Appropria- Budget 
tions, 1966 estimates, 
1967 
Department of State —$6, 573, 000 
Department of Justice. —19, 984, 000 
Department 155 Sae Sarat —180, 495, 000 
au of Public Roa 

fund) , 898, 400, 000) | (3, 970, 000, 000) | (3, 968, 400, 000) | (+70, 000, 000) | (—1, 600, 000) 
The Judiciary..........-- E 83, 116; 200 96, 438, 500 88, 569,600 | +-5,453,400 | —7, 868, 900 
Related agencies- ------- -| 573,287,000 | 235,382,000 | 215,673,000 |—357, 614,000 | —19, 709, 000 
TORSO Ss te ELS 52 ce 2, 781, 096, 450 | 2, 598, 638, 500 2, 364, 008, 600 | 367, 087, 850 —234, 629, 900 


Now first as to the Department of 
State. The total amount recommended 
in the bill for the Department of State 
is $386,457,000. This amount is a de- 
crease of $6,101,000 below the total ap- 
propriation for this Department in fis- 
cal year 1966, and is a reduction of $6,- 
573,000 below the total amount of the 
budget estimates. 

Under the general heading of “Admin- 
istration of foreign affairs“ a total of 
$210,843,000 is recommended. For “In- 
ternational organizations and confer- 
ences” the bill includes $107,319,000. 
The total recommended for “Interna- 
tional commissions” is $15,245,000, and 
the total of $53,050,000 is provided for 
“Education exchange.” 

Mr. Chairman, I want it thoroughly 
understand that insofar as some of the 
items in this bill are concerned I thought 
that the amounts contained herein 
should be higher and in some other in- 
stances should be lower, but we are here 
before you today with a good bill which 
represents the majority thinking of all 
the members of this subcommittee, both 
the majority and the minority. 

So, continuing on, Mr. Chairman, to 
the subject of representation allowances, 
the second item in the bill, the amount 
recommended by the committee is the 
same as it has been in the last number 
of years, to wit, $993,000. It is unfor- 
tunate that the distinguished gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is not 
here today, for I am sure that he 
would approve of the committee action 
in keeping this allowance at the level it 
has been in the last 3 or 4 years. As to 
emergencies in the diplomatic and con- 
sular service, the bill represents a de- 
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crease of $450,000 below the total appro- 
priated for this item in fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, the report, at pages 4 
and 5 thereof, indicates the various 
international organizations for whom 
contributions are necessary in order that 
we may maintain our membership 
therein. 

In connection with the appropriations 
for the Department of State, I should 
especially commend Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State for Administration, Wil- 
liam J. Crockett. In my opinion he has 
carried out the arduous duties of his office 
in a most capable and competent man- 
ner. The administration of the Depart- 
ment and the Foreign Service is much 
improved as a result of his intelligent 
and progressive leadership. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I shall move to 
page 8 of the report and the items con- 
tained in the bill for the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. Chairman, the total amount car- 
ried in this bill for the Department of 
Justice is $386,919,000, which represents 
a figure of $674,000 below the amount 
appropriated last fiscal year, and a re- 
duction of $19,984,000 in the total of the 
budget estimates for this Department. 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as “Law en- 
forcement assistance” is concerned, the 
sum of $7,249,000 was appropriated last 
fiscal year for this item. However, while 
there is a budget estimate for fiscal year 
1967 in the amount of $13,693,000, there 
is no present authorization in law for any 
appropriation in any amount for this 
purpose. Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, 
the committee, because of this situation, 
2 Mh eesti no funds whatever in 
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The amount recommended for the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is the 
total amount asked for, to wit, $175,465,- 
000, which is an increase of $6,365,000 
over the appropriation for the last fiscal 
year, and would add 165 positions, to 
wit, 100 agents and 65 clerks to the pay- 
5 of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

on. 

Mr. Chairman, there is recommended 
in this bill the amount of $75.5 million 
for the U.S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service. This amount is $41,000 be- 
low the amount of the budget estimate, 
but is an increase of $543,000 over the 
amount appropriated in fiscal year 1966. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now turn to the 
requests for the Department of Com- 
merce. The budget estimates for this 
Department totaled $1,466,885,000. The 
committee has included in this bill 
$1,286,390,000, a reduction of $180,495,000 
below the total budget requests and 
$8,152,250 below the amount appropri- 
ated in 1966, the past fiscal year. 

In connection with the program en- 
titled “Appalachian assistance” there is 
included a total of $32,750,000 in the two 
items under this heading. In addition, 
under the Bureau of Public Roads, an 
additional $100 million is provided for 
the item, “Appalachian development 
highway system.” 

The total included in this bill for the 
fiscal year 1967 for the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration is $300 million, 
which is a reduction of $27,385,000 in the 
total budget requests, and is a decrease 
of $26,325,000 below the amount appro- 
priated for the last fiscal year. 

I am sure that the Members of the 
Committee of the Whole realize that this 
bill carries many and various items, and 
that it would not be possible in an hour’s 
time to refer to all of them. I am just 
covering some of the highlights of the 
bill as I go along. 

There is included for the so-called En- 
vironmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration a total of $152.9 million for the 
five appropriation items for this agency. 
This covers items previously carried un- 
der the Weather Bureau, the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and the Central Radio 
Propagation Laboratory, which was for- 
merly a part of the National Bureau of 
Standards, 

Insofar as weather standards are con- 
cerned—and I should like the Members 
to understand this—the committee does 
not intend to determine the location of 
any weather station throughout this 
country, or to try to set the policy as to 
the number of hours of service and so 
forth. That is the proper function of the 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration. If it can be proved that addi- 
tional service is a necessity at any point 
in this country, the committee is of the 
opinion that the amount recommended 
in this bill should be sufficient to fund 
any and all such services. 

Incidentally, the full amounts request- 
ed for hurricane, tornado, and river and 
flood forecasting have been provided, 
and the amount recommended includes 
the full budget estimates for the exten- 
sion of the weather radar network, and 
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for the construction of a circulatory sur- 
vey vessel. 

As to the Maritime Administration, in 
the last fiscal year the Congress provided 
the amount of $132,150,000 for ship con- 
struction. The committee has recom- 
mended for this item the amount of 
$106,685,000, which is an increase of $21,- 
685,000 over the amount of the budget 
estimate for “Ship construction.” The 
committee understands that there is 
$15,565,000 of previously appropriated 
funds held in reserve for trade-in of ob- 
solete ships, and $9.9 million of previous- 
ly appropriated funds held in reserve for 
the retrofit program which would be re- 
programed for ship construction. 

When we take these two amounts, to 
wit, $15,565,000 and $9,900,000, and add 
them to the $106,685,000 recommended 
in the bill, the Maritime Administration 
shall have the same amount of money on 
hand for ship construction as it had in 
the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Chairman, with regard to the Fed- 
eral judiciary, the total amount of re- 
quests for fiscal year 1967 is $96,438,500. 
This includes budget amendments total- 
ing $4,862,000 requested in House Docu- 
ments Nos. 430 and 462, and also includes 
a requested appropriation of $11,263,000 
from the referees’ salary and expense 
fund, 

The committee has recommended a 
total of $88,569,600, which is a reduction 
of $7,868,900 from the total requested. 

This item, I might point out, covers 
the courts from the U.S. Supreme Court 
down to the district court level. 

Insofar as related agencies are con- 
cerned, we have recommended a total of 
$215,673,000, a reduction of $19,709,000 
from the budget estimates, and a decrease 
of $357,614,000 from the total appropri- 
ated for the previous fiscal year. 

This decrease from the 1966 fiscal year 
appropriation is largely attributable to 
the fact that no funds have been request- 
ed for the Small Business Administration 
revolving fund for which $310 million was 
appropriated last year. 

As to the American Battle Monuments 
Commission, the committee has recom- 
mended $2,092,000, the full amount of 
the budget estimate. This covers the 
maintenance of the cemeteries for our 
war dead in many parts of the world. 

So proceeding, if I may, to the items 
for the U.S. Information Agency which 
is the last agency contained in the bill, 
the committee recommends $169,510,000 
for the five items under this head. 

This is a reduction of $15,206,000 from 
the budget estimates and is $15,716,000 
less than the amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1966. 

In concluding, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like once again to express my apprecia- 
tion not only to the members of the sub- 
committee which has taken testimony 
and considered this bill, but to the chair- 
man of the full committee, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Manon], and to all the members of the 
full Committee on Appropriations for 
their patience and kindness during the 
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many months that this bill was delayed 
due to my recent illness. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. HALEY, The gentleman from 
New York, of course, has done his usual 
well-rounded job in his presentation of 
this request for appropriations. The 
gentleman made a statement a little 
while ago, however, that in these repre- 
sentation allowances which I believe the 
gentleman from New York says are the 
tools of the trade, which amounts to 
$993,000—there is nothing in there that 
would prohibit the Department of State 
from investing some of this money in 
some good Florida orange juice, is there? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. It is my 
understanding that orange juice costs 
more than either scotch, bourbon or gin 
in many parts of the world and for that 
reason I think they might be very care- 
ful when they get to investing in Florida 
orange juice. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man realizes that that may be true in 
some parts of the world, but it is not true 
here in the United States. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I must 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Florida, that I love Florida orange juice. 

Mr. HALEY. Of course, the gentle- 
man knows Florida orange juice is more 
beneficial to the health and safety of 
people than these other spiritual—I 
should say, spirited beverages. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Oh, the 
gentleman and I appreciate the value of 
those things too, do we not, Jum? 

Mr. HALEY. Yes, indeed, we do. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I am delighted to join 
my friend, the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hatey] with reference to orange 
juice and I, too, like Florida orange 
juice. I think the gentleman has made 
an excellent suggestion. However, I see 
the gentleman from California is on his 
feet and I would assume that perhaps 
we are about to get into the question of 
the relative merits of Florida and Cali- 
fornia orange juice. I yield to my friend, 
the gentleman from California [Mr. L- 
SCOMB]. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. I do not want to get 
into the question of merits, but I wish 
that inasmuch as I am a member of this 
subcommittee that when you say Flori- 
da orange juice that you also say Cali- 
fornia orange juice. 

Mr. BOW. We would accept that and 
I think we would go along with my 
friend, the gentleman from Florida now. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALEY. Florida is always glad 
to have California following in the rear. 

Mr. BOW. Oh, we are delighted of 
course to have them come along. 

Mr. ve LA GARZA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. vE tA GARZA. The best juice 
comes from Texas, I want my colleagues 
from Florida and California to know. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I know there are no trees 
in Brooklyn that grow oranges so I will 
be glad to yield to my friend, the gentle- 
man from Brooklyn. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Perhaps 
this is the time and place to point out 
that the Committee on Appropriations 
has denied a requested $100,000 increase 
for Texas, California, and Florida orange 
juice and/or other beverages which were 
requested by the U.S. Information 
Agency. 

Mr. BOW. I thank my friend, the 
gentleman from Brooklyn. 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. ROONEY] 
has done his usual excellent job of ex- 
plaining this bill, just as he does an ex- 
cellent job as chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 

Although there is little that can be 
added to his explanation of the bill item 
by item, I do want to make a few ob- 
servations about the bill and emphasize 
and comment on some of the points 
which the chairman made in his discus- 
sion of the bill. 

As reported, the apparent reductions 
in the bill are $367,087,850 below the ap- 
propriations provided for these agencies 
in fiscal 1966 and they are $234,629,900 
below the budget estimates for the cur- 
rent year. I should point out, however, 
that $100 million of the reduction from 
the budget request is a reduction in re- 
payable advances to the Highway Trust 
Fund which will not reduce obligations 
or expenditures. An additional $13,693,- 
000 of the reduction is occasioned by the 
fact that legislation has not been enacted 
to extend the law enforcement assistance 
activities of the Department of Justice. 
If that activity is reauthorized by the 
Congress, we will be called upon to pro- 
vide funds to finance it. 

Thus, after deducting the $100 million 
not advanced to the Highway Trust Fund 
and the $13,693,000 not provided for law 
enforcement assistance, the firm reduc- 
tions in the bill total $120,936,900 below 
the budget estimates. 

In only one instance did the committee 
exceed the budget request. That was for 
ship construction in our merchant ma- 
rine fleet and we exceeded the budget re- 
quest by $21,685,000 but that action was 
necessary to keep ship construction at 
the 1966 level of $132,150,000. While the 
appropriation for 1967 is only $106,685,- 
000, the committee was advised by the 
Maritime Administration that $15,565,- 
000 of previously appropriated funds held 
in reserve for trade-in of obsolete ships 
and $9,900,000 of previously appropriated 
funds held in reserve for the retrofit pro- 
gram would be reprogramed for ship con- 
struction in 1967. 

There is a backlog of some 90 ships in 
the replacement schedule for which we 
have contractual commitments and we 
certainly could never reduce the backlog 
by providing less funds than have been 
appropriated in prior years. 
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As further evidence of prospective 
American-flag fleet deficiencies, foreign- 
flag operators are already moving swiftly 
to produce ships with increased produc- 
tivity. We should encourage American- 
flag operators to accelerate their build- 
ing programs where ships of higher pro- 
ductivity can be constructed, 

I, for one, am concerned that we are 
not keeping up with the construction of 
ships, and not maintaining the merchant 
marine fleet of the United States as one 
of the finest in the world. I am one of 
those who believes the day is going to 
come when we are going to get caught 
short insofar as our merchant fleet is 
concerned. I simply do not know how 
we can depend on foreign nations to 
move our cargoes, and particularly at a 
time of emergency. It seems to me that 
we must either get on with our merchant 
ship construction program or, inevitably, 
we shall rue the day when our hindsight 
catches up with our lack of foresight. 

While the table at the end of the re- 
port—page 43—does reflect the appro- 
priation of $487,000 above the estimate 
for special international exhibitions by 
the USIA, that increase is actually off- 
set by a corresponding reduction of $600,- 
000 in the Commerce Department re- 
quest. 

There are about three dozen line items 
in the bill for which the committee pro- 
vided the precise amounts requested by 
the several agencies. 

One of those is the appropriation of 
$175,465,000 for the FBI. Congress and 
the executive branch have repeatedly 
added to the Bureau’s workloads by in- 
creasing its responsibilities as the gen- 
eral investigative arm of our Govern- 
ment. Director Hoover and his asso- 
ciates are to be commended for the Bu- 
reau's outstanding accomplishments, 
many of which are effected under very 
difficult circumstances. Mr. Hoover 
made his usual excellent presentation to 
the committee and fully justified his 
funds’ request for this year. I might add 
that the Bureau’s investigations result 
in fines, savings and recoveries much in 
excess of the costs of operation, which is 
a dividend for the taxpayers. For ex- 
ample, on page 10 of the committee’s re- 
port, there is a short tabulation which re- 
flects these fines, savings and recoveries 
to have been $211 million and $235 mil- 
lion in fiscals 1964 and 1965, respectively. 

I do think that we might have effected 
some reductions in the remaining items 
which were not cut below the agencies’ 
requests. 

For example, our contributions to in- 
ternational organizations—page 4 of the 
report—have burgeoned to $100,826,000 
for 1967, which is the budget request but 
which is $5,248,000 above the 1966 ap- 
propriation. The committee’s report 
takes note of the fact that we have re- 
peatedly urged the State Department to 
make every effort to hold these contribu- 
tions to a minimum. In the 10 years 
1958-67 our contributions to these inter- 
national organizations have grown more 
than $55 million. Since our contribu- 
tions have been increased again this year, 
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and since some other nations are not 
honoring their contribution obligations, 
as is reflected in the hearings beginning 
on page 554, I think we might have made 
some reduction in this proposed appro- 
priation, at least until other nations hon- 
ored their obligations. 

Another place where cuts could and 
should have been made was in the $85 
million request by the Economic Devel- 
opment Administration for economic 
development funds. The committee did 
resist Commerce’s request for the crea- 
tion of a revolving fund and if we can 
continue that resistance we shall be in 
a position to control some of the boon- 
doggling that goes on in the use of these 
funds. 

During the hearings on this request, I 
was astounded to learn that the EDA 
made a public facility loan of $2,738,000 
for the construction of a Philadelphia 
Marina on the Delaware River. The 
purpose of the marina is to permit 
yachtsmen and other pleasure boat own- 
ers to dock their crafts within the city 
limits of Philadelphia. This is not a 
commercial facility and will add noth- 
ing to our war effort in Vietnam and I 
ean see absolutely no justification for 
using Federal loans to keep a group of 
“poor” yachtsmen from having to go 
outside the city limits to get to their 
pleasure boats. 

Now, this same agency made a technical 
assistance contract with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to conduct a feasi- 
bility study of expanding the Pacific 
Northwest ski area. The cost of the 
contract was a modest $11,425 but when 
you add it to the cost of other recrea- 
tion and tourism contracts, the total be- 
comes a sizable amount. I had the im- 
pression, at least, that the Agriculture 
Departmient has enough to do trying to 
help the farmers, without getting into a 
study of the feasibility of ski areas. 

With respect to areas in the bill where 
cuts were made, I think the committee 
did a pretty good job of holding the pro- 
posed appropriations to acceptable levels. 

I do think, however, the $3 million the 
committee recommended for the U.S. 
Travel Service will be largely wasted in- 
sofar as any real accomplishments are 
concerned. They operate under provi- 
sions of the International Travel Act of 
1961. Their budget request was for $4.7 
million and we cut that by $1.7 million 
but their record of accomplishment is so 
questionable that our able Ambassadors 
in Rome, Tokyo, and Bogota recom- 
mended that this service be denied funds 
to operate in Italy, Japan, and Colombia. 
And, our Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James recommended a 50-percent cut in 
the Travel Service’s budget. I think it is 
time that the administration and Con- 
gress gave some serious thought to 
abolishing this agency as a means of 
saving the taxpayers the cost of an 
activity we could very well do without. 

With respect to the Criminal Justice 
Act of 1964, which provides for the pay- 
ment of fees and expenses of court-ap- 
pointed counsel in Federal trials, we were 
asked for an appropriation of $7,040,000. 
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The committee recommended $3 million 
which is the same as the appropriation 
for 1966. The courts have not yet had 
sufficient experience with the operation 
of this act to permit an informed deci- 
sion on the amount of funds that will be 
needed thereunder. But, I am concerned 
over the apparent generosity of the Fed- 
eral Courts in the District of Columbia in 
setting the level of such fees. In fiscal 
1966 through May 31, the average cost 
per case for court-appointed counsel in 
the District of Columbia was $281 for the 
lower court and $352 for the District of 
Columbia Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Those are, by far, the highest average 
costs of any Federal court in the system. 
In my own State of Ohio, the average 
cost per case was $119 in the northern 
os and only $63 in the southern dis- 
trict. 

I want to serve notice on the District 
of Columbia courts that we shall be seru- 
tinizing very carefully their allowances in 
this area and we certainly shall expect 
prudence in the expenditure of these 
funds. 

Although there are no specific funds 
in this bill to pay the cost of court-ap- 
pointed counsel in the District court of 
general sessions, I do understand that 
the Comptroller General has rendered an 
opinion that the payment of such fees 
may come from this Federal appropria- 
tion. I have also heard estimates rang- 
ing up to $500,000 per year as the antic- 
ipated cost of court-appointed counsel 
in the general sessions court. 

Now, we all know that the court of 
general sessions is a purely local court, 
concerned exclusively with District of 
Columbia matters. Thus, it is not a Fed- 
eral court in the strict sense and there is 
no justification for the Federal Govern- 
ment to pay a purely local cost in the 
District, any more than there is justifica- 
tion to pay such costs in the 50 States. 

Back on June 27 we had the District of 
Columbia Bail Agency Act bill—H.R. 
15860—here for consideration. As re- 
ported, that bill would have had the Fed- 
eral Treasury finance this purely local 
function to the tune of $130,000 a year at 
the start and probably as much as $200,- 
000 in a few years. At that time, I of- 
fered amendments, which were accepted, 
to put this financial burden where it be- 
longed—on the taxpayers of the District 
of Columbia. I shall be on the lookout 
for any Federal budget request for court- 
appointed counsel in the District of Co- 
lumbia court of general sessions and I 
shall resist any such appropriation be- 
cause it is not a cost properly chargeable 
against the Federal Treasury, 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken more time 
than I expected to consume, but I did 
want to inform you of my concern over 
some of the items in the bill. 

In yesterday’s daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on page 23780 there is a chart 
purporting to show the number of Fed- 
eral employees in the various agencies of 
Government. I would like to refer to 
those that are in this bill and then T 
shall ask, when we get into the House, 
for permission to insert a table covering 
this matter, : 

The table referred to is as follows. 
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Advisory Commission on In 
American Battle Monuments Commission 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency---._- 

Atomic Energy Commission. 

Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 
Canal Zone Government ..__.........-...-.---- 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
Civil Service Commission. 
Commission on Civil Rights... ----.-.-.--.-- 
Equal 8 Opportunity Commission- 
Export-Import Back 
Farm Oredit Administration 
Federal Aviation Agency. ..-.---.:..-- 
Federal Communications Commission.. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation.. 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
Federal Maritime Commission 
Federal Mediation and Coneiliation Service. 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Trade Commission 
Foreign Olaims Settlement Commission 
General Services Administration 
Indian Claims Commisslon 
Information Agency---_----.--.--- 


Asshown | As reported As shown | As reported 
on 32 by Civil on ip 23780 by Civil 
of the daily Service of the daily Service 

RECORD Commission RECORD Commission 
316 24 || Interstate Commerce Co: 28, 170 2,381 
4, 928 439 || National Aeronautics and Space "Administration. 407, 161 35, 708 
1, 964 187 || National Capital —.— Authority. 5,171 501 
87, 034 7, 443 || National Capital P 674 62 
7, 989 693 3 — Capital Transportation 412 39 
36, 422 2,993 nal Foundation on the Arts . the Humanities.. 392 74 
9, 554 824 || N: ational Labor Relations Board. 26, 805 2,326 
46, 899 4,385 || National Mediation 1, 637 139 
1,474 167 || National Science Foundation 12, 421 1,121 
1, 592 227 || Panams Canal Compan 144, 759 12,205 
3, 492 302 || Railroad Retirement Board „300 1. 7 
2,806 239 || Renegotiation Board , 098 179 
526, 080 43, 487 || St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 1,957 175 
17, 914 1, 541 || Securities and Exchange Commissio! 1,385 
17, 833 1, 572 || Selective Service System 9, 047 
15, 007 1, 288 || Small Business Administration. 4, 106 
2,980 257 || Smithsonian Institution 2,414 
5,071 436 || Soldiers’ Home 1,141 
13, 233 1, 163 || Subversive i er Control Board 21 
13, 557 1,136 || Tariff Commission 294 
2, 051 191 || Tax Court of the United States. 150 
441,772 38, 167 || Tennessee 9 Authority 17, 943 
234 19 || Veterans’ tion 170, 228 
139, 387 11, 802 Virgin Tslands | Corporation... 8 


However, I want to say now that the 
report which was made in the daily Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. of yesterday on page 
23780 is grossly in error. I think you 
have a right to know that because in this 
bill there is the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission. The RECORD of yes- 
terday shows that they have 4,928 em- 
ployees, actually they have 439. The 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
is next. In the Recorp of yesterday it 
shows that they have 1,964 employees 
when they actually have 187. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I also 
looked with amazement at that list this 
morning which was inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by the junior Senator 
from Ohio, and I wondered who had got- 
ten it together. It looked like something 
some professor got up. 

Mr. BOW. And it is misleading. I 
think we should know, when we are ap- 
propriating on this bill, that these are 
misleading figures and that the employ- 
ment is not as shown in the RECORD of 
yesterday. The Commission on Civil 
Rights: the Recorp of yesterday shows 
1,474 employees, when in fact there are 
167 employees. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. There is 
another one there, I may say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, where when they 
say there are 287 employees, the true 
figure is actually 21. 

Mr. BOW. The Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission, the RECORD 
shows there are 1,592, when it is actually 
227. The Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion, the Recorp of yesterday shows 
2,980 employees, when there are actually 
257.. For the Foreign Claims Settlement 
‘Commission, the Recor of yesterday 
shows 2,051 employees. There are actu- 
ally 191. Now as to the Information 
Agency, and this is an interesting figure, 
the Record of yesterday shows 139,387 
employees. There are actually 11,802. 

For the Small Business Administra- 
tion, the Recorp of yesterday shows the 
Small Business Administration has 46,839 
employees, when there are actually 4,106 


employees. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board. The one that the gen- 
tleman from New York referred to. As 
yesterday’s Rrecorp shows, there are 287 
employees, but there are only actually 
21. The Tariff Commission, the RECORD 
of yesterday shows 3,271 employees, when 
actually there are 294. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I believe one of 
the most glaring errors—and, it is not 
in this bill—but one of the most glaring 
errors is the fact that the RECORD of yes- 
terday showed the number of employees 
on the part of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to be 1,981,397 and, of course, all 
they have is 170,000. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I thought that Rec- 
orp should be corrected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have taken more 
time than I had expected to take. But 
I am delighted that this bill is now on 
the floor of the House for consideration 
and passage. 

Mr. Chairman, may I, again, compli- 
ment my distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee, the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney], and 
tell him how pleased all of us are that he 
is handling this bill in the same way in 
which he has always handled it in the 
past, with vigor, based upon the very fine 
hearings which we have had thereon, 
and the gentleman’s erudite and able 
presentation today. 

Mr. Chairman, we are delighted and 
happy to have the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rooney] with 
us today and we urge your favorable vote 
on this bill. 

Mr. COLLIER. Chairman, will 
the gentleman aah Ohio yield for just 
a moment? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, may I 
go back briefly to the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency? . 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bow] 
stated that there are 184 employees in 
the Agency? 

Mr. BOW. One hundred and eighty- 
seven. 

Mr. COLLIER. Well, in any event, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out to 
the Members of the House that in 1962 


the average compensation was $9,970 
in this Agency. The average compensa- 
tion today—I repeat, the average—is 
over $17,000. 

And then, Mr. Chairman, if one looks 
at the breakdown, starting with the Di- 
rector’s salary of $30,000, there are 22 
salaries in that Agency of 187 employees, 
about which the gentleman from Ohio 
speaks, of more than $20,000. There are 
two positions listed at $26,000 and 5 
positions listed at almost $26,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I just wonder what 
these 187 people do 8 hours a day, 5 days a 
week and 52 weeks a year at a time when 
we are increasing the size of our military 
armaments and expanding the defense 
budget to $58 billion. I trust that 
someone knows or has an idea how this 
highly paid, over-staffed Agency is ac- 
complishing or has accomplished in con- 
trolling arms or disarmament since 1962. 

Mr. BOW. May I say to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. COLLIER], that I dislike refer- 
ring to a chart, which I have just shown 
reflects how utterly inaccurate it is, but 
it showed an average salary of $11,421. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman. will yield further, these fig- 
ures came from the Agency itself. So, if 
there is any question as to the accuracy 
thereof 

Mr. BOW. I am not questioning the 
gentleman, but I am just referring to 
the inaccurate chart which I have before 
me about which some of us have had 
some very serious questions with refer- 
ence to the Agency. However, it has 
been the feeling on the part of many 
Members that the Agency is necessary 
and even in time of war, when we are 
preparing for peace, it is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one purpose of 
the Disarmament and Control Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my opinion that 
the distinguished gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. COLLIER] has properly called 
this question to the attention of the Com- 
mittee and, perhaps, a further study 
should be made as to just what is 
going on. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Ohio yield further for 
one other question? 
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Mr. BOW. I yield further to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
my understanding, and I am drawing 
upon my memory, that the Congress was 
to receive a report from this Agency each 
year—a complete and comprehensive re- 
port—as to what the Agency is doing, 
and a further report on the modus 
operandi of the agency. 

Have these reports been coming up to 
the Congress and just what has this 
Agency been reporting on its policies and 
activities. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I must ad- 
mit to the gentleman that I have no 
knowledge of whether reports have come 
in or not. If they have, I must confess 
I have not read them. 

Mr. COLLIER. I think we ought to 
know that they have full and complete 
knowledge of the Agency’s activities. 
Perhaps these reports should be made 
quarterly in the light of current events 
around the world. 

Mr. BOW. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman. yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I do find it 
paradoxical and confusing not only in 
the number of supergrades we have in 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, but that we are taxing and 
draining the resources of our Nation 
toward. providing the means of waging 
war while paradoxically we are likewise 
taxing the resources of our Nation to- 
ward not waging war. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, anyone 
who has traveled across deserts knows 
what a mirage is. A mirage is something 
you think you see, but do not. We have 
a mirage in this appropriation bill in the 
form of $10 million for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. 

Iam for peace no less than any other 
Member of this body. But I am also a 
realist and I know and you know that 
we are at war today and that we are 
spending well over $2 billion a month 
for that war. We are not spending that 
amount to win the war, merely to keep 
it going, and apparently under present 
policy it is going to go on for a long 
time. Yet while we are taxing and 
draining the resources of our Nation to- 
ward providing the means of waging 
war, we are also paradoxically taxing 
the resources of the Nation toward not 
waging war. 

I suppose a mark of consensus is to 
please everybody, to have our cake and 
eat it too. So we please the proponents 
of the war by our arms expenditures, 
and we please the “doves” by our arms 
control expenditures, which are really 
quite meaningless in this world of tur- 
moil. I suppose hope springs eternal, 
but when pure reality shows it is based 
on grains of sand at the present time, 
must we continue to spend $10 million 
a year just to maintain the illusion? 

And if it is only the image we must 
maintain, can we not maintain the same 
image for 85 million, or $6 million or 
$8 million? Red China is not operating 
any arms control agency today. North 
Vietnam is not operating any arms con- 
trol agency today, and, I suspect if we 
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had a more intimate acquaintance with 
the Soviet military budget, we would also 
find that Soviet Russia is not operating 
any arms agency control today. True 
they give lip service to this objective in 
their speeches to the U.N. but I suspect 
that is the sum total of their expendi- 
tures, a few hundred dollars for mimeo- 
graph paper and press handouts. 

Let us be realistic also, and while never 
abandoning hope for an end to war, face 
realities as they exist and give our pri- 
orities to winning this war. Then per- 
haps we can take another look under 
more logical and realistic circumstances, 
at the Arms Control Agency. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Jortson]. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time in order to state to the gentle- 
man who asked about the Disarmament 
Commission that most of their employees 
are very highly skilled, scientific per- 
sonnel. They are not clerks. I under- 
stand that it was this Agency that did 
the research which was used by our 
negotiators which brought about the test 
ban treaty, and they still do the research 
upon which our negotiators work on 
these very important and sensitive areas. 

I would also add that I understand 
that they also are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of setting up a plan for what 
would happen in the happy day when 
we can convert from a war economy to 
a peacetime economy. If the Commu- 
nists ever decide to declare peace on 
us, we will have serious economic prob- 
PDA, and we need experts to work on 


Also I hope the problem is faced very 
soon. But JI am trying to make the point 
that these are experts, scientists, econo- 
mists, and it is to be expected that they 
have to be paid commensurate with their 
high responsibility and their good back- 
ground. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman would yield again. 

Mr. BOW. Iyield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HALL. I think the Members of 
the House, and particularly those who 
are concerned about the Department of 
Defense and about our arms prepara- 
tions, know the purposes of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency. It 
has already been brought out that they 
are not rendering the reports to the Con- 
gress that are requested in our author- 
izing or appropriation legislation, or 
both. And I note from the salaries of 
the supergrades that third from the Di- 
rector is the Director of Public Infor- 
mation at about $26,000 per annum, and 
I certainly question whether this expert 
in public information is a highly tech- 
nical or scientific person. Per se they 
have worked hard and availeth not, and 
I think it should be stricken from the 
taxpayers’ contribution. b 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW.. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to point out to 
the House the outstanding job that the 
chairman of the subcommittee, the gen- 
tleman from New York, has done, and 
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the ranking minority member, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, who is in the well. I 
have had the privilege to sit with them on 
the subcommittee, and I can think of no 
two more dedicated men, interested in 
protecting this country in the sums we 
are spending for these all-important 
projects. 

I think they share my frustration, 
moreover, in the strange priorities that 
are set by the State Department. I refer 
the Members of this House to the ex- 
change I had with a man in the State 
Department, Dr. Frankel, who is sending 
these cultural shows around the world, 
and strangely enough the State Depart- 
ment has cut back a very important pro- 
gram, the international farm youth ex- 
change, where young farm boys and girls 
go out and live with people in foreign 
countries in their homes, and teach them 
some of the wonderful talents that they 
have come to learn in our agricultural 
system. 

Both Vice President HUMPHREY and 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman have 
commended this program for the out- 
standing work it has done. 

Mr. BOW. Could the gentleman sug- 
gest some other people, perhaps? 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
am sure I can. 

Mr. BOW. It might be a little more 
receptive. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. I 
am sure many of those of us from the 
Republican side of the aisle have com- 
mended this program for the good it does 
in a person-to-person exchange of ideas 
in this crisis of food and population that 
exists in the world today.. 

The point I want to make is that while 
we are cutting back to $95,000 the funds 
for the international farm youth ex- 
change, I see in just one item, for in- 
stance, the Woody Herman show, that 
they are sending to Africa, that it is cost- 
ing $196,325, twice as much. 

It costs twice as much for a tour of 
the Woody Herman show through Africa 
as we spend on the entire international 
farm youth exchange and I think the 
farm youth exchange should have the 
priority and I want to call that to the 
attention of the Members of the House. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 
I think the gentleman has made a great 
contribution. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. DEVINE, I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Ohio for his han- 
dling of this portion of this particular 
problem as it relates to appropriation 
matters. I would say, however, that 
this situation in which we find ourselves 
today again points out the problem that 
has been pointed up by the gentleman 
from Ohio, and that is the requirement 
that we, the Members of Congress, vote 
on a package deal when we are required 
to either take the whole works or to take 
none of it at all. : 

We find ourselves today in the posi- 
tion of voting for an appropriation for 
the Department of State, for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and for the Department 
of Commerce all in one bundle: There 
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are some of us, of course, who are great 
admirers of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and would be happy to vote 
for the appropriation requested by the 
Director of that Bureau, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover. Yet, as the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. CoLLIER] has pointed out, 
there is a $10 million appropriation here 
for the disarmament agency, with which 
some of us have very serious disagree- 
ment. 

Some of us are concerned about the 
nature or method of providing for the 
Department of State and some of the 
other branches of Government. So it 
seems to me that in adopting the rules 
of the House, and perhaps this would 
come within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, we 
should seriously consider whether or not 
we can take up the several departments 
on an individual basis, that is the appro- 
priations for the Department of State 
separate and apart from the appropri- 
ations for the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Commerce at some 
future time. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] has consumed 28 
minutes. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
visions of this bill have been thoroughly 
explained by the subcommittee chair- 
man, the distinguished gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney] and by the 
ranking minority member of the sub- 
committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow], and I wish to add 
only that no limit was placed on the 
amount of time and effort expended in 
an effort to develop a good bill. 

In recommending these appropriations 
there was a need to preserve a certain 
balance—to maintain the integrity and 
thrust of the most necessary ongoing 
programs while still indicating that the 
Congress is aware of the need to avoid 
adding to inflationary pressures. 

The recommended amounts, totaling 
$2.36 billion, represent levels of operation 
for the Departments which will enable 
them to meet their obligations without 
contributing to those elements of insta- 
bility in our economy which exist be- 
cause of our commitment in southeast 
Asia. 

It is only proper to note, however, that 
some of the recommendations are simply 
verifications of actions previously di- 
rected by the Congress. An increase of 
$5.4 million over the last fiscal year for 
the judiciary, for example, is the direct 
result of the creation of 45 new judge- 
ships by this Congress, and the resulting 
addition of 350 employees to the Federal 
judiciary system. 

Another example is the sum of $100.8 
million contained in the bill, the entire 
amount of the budget request, for con- 
tributions to international organizations. 
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The amount reflects the cost of this coun- 
try’s membership in 35 international or- 
ganizations, and it simply means that if 
we are to belong to these bodies we must 
pay our bills and be members in good 
standing. 

The entire bill is the sum of a most 
painstaking effort, and I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Chair- 
man Rooney, Representative Bow, and 
my colleagues on the subcommittee for 
the dedicated effort resulting in a bill 
which can be sincerely recommended to 
you as a proposal meriting passage as 
reported. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as 
I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time I should 
like to point out to the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio that this bill for 
the past 22 years to my knowledge has 
included the Departments of State, Jus- 
tice, and Commerce, and the Federal 
judiciary. We have never had any trou- 
ble over all the years and we have saved 
billions of dollars through this subcom- 
mittee of which I am a member; and 
we have known how to separate the good 
from the bad and that is exactly what 
this bill now pending before the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today does. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that there 
are no further requests for time and I 
ask that the Clerk read. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, GENERAL LEGAL 

ACTIVITIES 

For expenses necessary for the legal activi- 
ties of the Department of Justice, not other- 
wise provided for, including miscellaneous 
and emergency expenses authorized or ap- 
proved by the Attorney General or the Assist- 
ant Attorney General for Administration; 
not to exceed $20,000 for expenses of collect- 
ing evidence, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Attorney General and ac- 
counted for solely on his certificate; and ad- 
vances of public moneys pursuant to law 
(31 U.S.C. 529) ; $21,850,000. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Yares: On page 
15, after line 10, insert a new section en- 
titled “Law Enforcement Assistant,” reading 
as follows: 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
p of the law enforcement activities, 
October of 1966, $12 million.” 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to make a point of order. 
I am constrained to do this since there 
is no authority in law for the proposal 
of the distinguished gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. YATES]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Illinois desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I con- 
cede the point of order and move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded. The Chair sustains it. 

The gentleman from Illinois is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I knew 
the amendment I offered was subject to 
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a point of order, but I thought I should 
offer it anyway in the hope of dramatiz- 
ing the imminent death in the other body 
of a bill designed to fight crime and vio- 
lence. The Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1966 was passed by the House early 
this year. It went to the other body 
where it has languished for months. 
Hearings have not yet been undertaken, 
neither are they in prospect. In plead- 
ing for passage of that bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do so in order that the resources 
of the National Government may be used 
to combat the growing wave of crime and 
disrespect for law and order. No com- 
munity is free from this assault. It is so 
prevalent and so complex as to require 
a determined national effort. 

And that, Mr. Chairman, is the pur- 
pose of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act. It proposes to bring the best talent 
in the Nation into this fight against 
crime, not only against individual inci- 
dents, important as they may be, but also 
into the sociological and criminological 
reasons underlying the unprecedented 
increase in the crime rate. 

This is not an easy matter—it is very 
complex. It goes beyond the ability of 
any local community to deal with the 
problems. But there can be no doubt, 
Mr. Chairman, that the people of Amer- 
ica are concerned and determined that 
law and order be maintained. 

This is a problem that must be at- 
tacked both on a local level and na- 
tionally. Local police forces must be 
strengthened through better training, 
through the purchase of the latest elec- 
tronic equipment and other mechanical 
devices and by offering adequate finan- 
cial incentives to recruit police person- 
nel and to keep them on the force. The 
fact is that every police department in 
the country is losing policemen every 
week to jobs that pay higher salaries. 
The training process for new recruits 
often takes 14 weeks during which time 
they must be paid. Obviously, it is nec- 
essary that there be salary levels suffi- 
ciently attractive to maintain local units 
as well-trained units to meet the chal- 
lenge of the criminal. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Is the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
indicating that this money would be used 
to pay the salaries of police officers in 
the city of Chicago? 

Mr. YATES. That is not what this 
gentleman is indicating. The gentleman 
from Illinois knows that is not what the 
act seeks todo. The gentleman was pre- 
paring to discuss the purposes of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act when the 
gentleman from New York asked him to 
yield. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I was un- 
certain from what the gentleman had 
said. We are both in agreement, then, 
that that is not the purpose of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act at all. 

Mr. YATES. Exactly right. We are 
in agreement on that. 

The gentleman from Illinois was about 
to read the purposes of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act to show that its pur- 
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poses were to seek new, bold, and con- 
structive ideas to deal with crime and 
lawlessness.. I read from page 367 of the 
hearings of this subcommittee, the state- 
ment of the witness as to the purposes of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act, as 
follows: 

Under the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965 grants and payments are made to 
public or private nonprofit agencies, orga- 
nizations or institutions for establishing, im- 
proving, or enlarging programs and facilities 
to provide professional training and related 
education to State and local enforcement 
and correctional personnel. 


Mr. Chairman, I read further— 

Also for projects designed to improve the 
capabilities, techniques, and practices of 
State and local agencies engaged in law en- 
forcement, the administration of criminal 
justice, the correction of offenders, or the 
prevention or control of crime. 


Those in part are the purposes of the 
act, Obviously, the purposes are well 
designed to round up the best thinking 
available of criminologists, sociologists, 
police experts, and crime fighters to at- 
tack the problems, 

The scope of the problem was defined 
by one of our nationally known crimi- 
nologists recently in this startling state- 
ment: 

Crime is currently outracing our capacity 
to deal with it, increasing four times as fast 
as our rapidly growing population. It has 
doubled in the past 20 years. There is no 
improvement in sight. 


And I read further the shocking state- 
ment from the report of this criminolo- 
gist: 

Over one-half of America’s population is 
under 21 years of age. Sixty percent of 
America’s serious crime is committed by 
youngsters who are 18 years of age and under, 


It is important, Mr. Chairman, that we 
seek to treat the causes and not just the 
effects of crime and violence. Why is 
there such a juvenile rebellion against 
society? We need to know the causes 
of the basic disrespect in order to mount 
an intelligent response. New problems 
will require greater understanding and 
new techniques. 

There is needed a well-planned and 
well-trained national clearinghouse to 
work with the police departments of the 
States and local communities to make 
available the results of programs under- 
taken to deal with crime problems com- 
mon to all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES 
was allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, obvi- 
ously we have to stimulate new thinking 
and new ideas in this very important na- 
tional fleld. That was the purpose of 
the Law Enforcement Assistance Act of 
1965 and of its companion legislation, 
which was passed by the House and 
which is now moribund in the other 
body. I hope that other body will take 
it up very quickly. I hope the other body 
will act quickly. I hope appropriations 
will be forthcoming to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. 

Mr, RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Lor. 

Mr. RYAN. I wish to join the gentle- 
man in the well in expressing the hope 
that the other body will act expeditiously 
on this very important measure, which 
the House has passed and which, as the 
gentleman says, is languishing in the 
other body. It is essential that there be 
a continuation of the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act if we are to begin to meet 
the problems which our major cities face 
with respect to law enforcement. I com- 
mend the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Yates] for bringing this to the attention 
of the House. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yiela? 

Mr, YATES. I yield to my colleague 
from Illinois. 

Mr, COLLIER. Do the figures the gen- 
tleman has contain any information as 
to what percentage are repeat offenders? 

Mr. YATES. Iam sorry; I do not have 
that information. 

Mr. COLLIER. While I wholeheart- 
edly agree with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, I believe that in many instances this 
is just part of the major problem, I 
think we do too much pampering of those 
who wantonly violate the law and there is 
a greater lack of respect for the law and 
law enforcement officers today than ever 
before. It will take a great deal more 
than Federal dollars to correct this sit- 
uation. 

Mr. YATES. Of course the expendi- 
ture of Federal dollars may bring no 
ready solutions. The problems are much 
too complex to be susceptible to easy 
answers. But Federal dollars can help. 
Federal dollars can buy research and ex- 
perimentation and technical ability and 
knowledge which local police units can- 
not afford. For example, Mr. Chairman, 
I have just received a letter from Super- 
intendent of Police O. W. Wilson of the 
city of Chicago, listing a series of proj- 
ects which he believes his department 
should undertake. They are as follows: 

1. A personal radio system is needed to 
keep the patrol function of the Police De- 
partment abreast of developments in city 
crime patterns (subways, malls, high-rise 
buildings), $2,000,000. 

2. A combination closed-circuit TV and 
high speed facsimile transmission system is 
needed both for police training and efficient 
processing of fingerprints and other docu- 
ments related to prisoner processing, $250,000, 

3. An optical scanner is needed for proc- 
essing payroll, vehicle control and costing, 
and other administrative functions, $45,000. 

4. Conversion is necessary of five million 
Department cards for real time computer 
retrival, $190,000. 

5. There is a need for headquarters-to- 
patrol car facsimile transmission system 
using available radio frequencies for trans- 
mission of wanted persons’ photographs and 
other documents to patrol cars engaged in 
on-the-spot investigations. Pilot program, 
$150,000. 

6. There is a need to expedite the research 
on a scanner coder capable of digitizing in- 
dividual fingerprints in a code giving unique- 
ness with sufficient brevity to be computer 
processable, $100,000. 

7. There is a need for research to develop 


tion wherein physical characteristics can be 
assigned numeric values for computer stor- 
age and retrieval, $55,000. 
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8. Additional research is needed to perfect 

the crime laboratory techniques utilizing ac- 
tivation analysis to make minute quantita- 
tive and qualitative determinations of crime 
scene samples and to establish an identifica- 
tion technique, $82,000. 
9. There is a need for the installation of 
special alarm systems that will provide direct 
citizen-to-police communications in areas 
not serviced by normal telephone facilities, 
$240,000. 

10. There is a need for portable and fixed 
remote video surveillance of high crime 
areas, traffic patterns, and selected potential 
targets of criminal attack, $170,000. 

11. There is a need for a scholarship fund 
to provide from within the police ranks uni- 
versity training in administration of crimi- 
nal justice for potential police leaders. 


Item No. 1, a personal radio, and item 
No. 4, the name check “hot desk” were 
scheduled to be included in the 1967 
budget. It appears now that these items 
may have to be excluded in part, or in 
total, because of the lack of funds. As 
Superintendent Wilson says in his let- 
ter: 


This again indicates where the real need 
lies. We would much rather do without 
these items than jeopardize good police serv- 
ice by reducing the amount budgeted for 
personal services. 


I am sure, Mr. Chairman, the same 
difficulty Mr. Wilson cites in obtaining 
necessary equipment and experimenta- 
tion caused by a tight budget could be 
found in the police budget of every 
metropolitan community. The Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act would furnish 
Federal funds needed to strengthen the 
programs of individual police depart- 
ments, as well as undertaking compre- 
hensive investigations into the underly- 
ing causes of the problems of crime. The 
Law Enforcement Assistant Act should 
be passed by the other body. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought we had put 
in the record a list of the experts who 
have been hired in some of these pro- 
grams. I do not seem to find it. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
Illinois, in respect to the people who 
have been doing this kind of study, they 
have gotten in a lot of college profes- 
sors and people with no experience in law 
enforcement. We had the list of the 
names of the people, and it seemed to 
me we had wasted a lot of the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

We have already provided for these 
crime commissions and consultants and 
grants to certain people. 

Mr. Chairman, we must have law and 
order in this country. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It seems to me that the 
people generally, and many of the peo- 
ple who like these consultants, are down- 
grading the peace officers of this coun- 
try. No longer are they held in the re- 
spect in which they were held previously. 

I think this has no basis in fact to 
show that they should be. I think we 
should begin to pay more respect to those 
who try to enforce the law. I think the 
gentleman from Illinois will agree with 
me that many of them have had their 
hands tied behind them somewhat by 
certain decisions of the courts. I hope 
we will begin now to give greater respect 
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to the police departments. I agree with 
the gentleman that they are underpaid 
and that something should be done in 
the municipalities and the localities, but 
you will not be able to do it by getting a 
lot of long-haired professors from all over 
the country to sit down and write papers 
for the Federal Government, which are 
thrown in the wastebasket. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES.. I agree with the gentle- 
man about some of the projects. I have 
read in the hearings and I agree that 
some of the projects may be open to 
question. There have been certain proj- 
ects that might have been disapproved 
without great loss. But this is faulty 
administration. The purposes of the bill 
are still good, and the program should be 
continued. However, I think there are 
other projects that are very good. Po- 
lice departments are trying to modernize 
their operations with the aid of elec- 
tronic equipment. I know, with respect 
to my own department in the city of Chi- 
cago, that they are attempting to com- 
puterize identification of suspects, as one 
example. They want to place in opera- 
tion the most modern techniques and 
electronic aids available. Our police de- 
partment requested a computer for re- 
search purposes. They call it a hot desk 
for police personnel identification. This 
computer operation is comparable to 
what they have now in what is called a 
hot desk for automobile identification. 
Information is placed in the computer 
and the police can find out about a stolen 
automobile in one-tenth of a second. 
They want to try an experiment with re- 
spect to possible criminals. That experi- 
ment is being held up. I am informed 
there is no money to make it possible. 
That is the type of assistance, scientific 
research and new experimentation, which 
is certainly within the field of Federal 
cooperation under the act in question. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I yield no 
further to the gentleman. There is no 
authority in law for it. The point of 
order of the gentleman from New York 
was well taken and it seems to me there 
should be more study and more respect 
for law and order in the country. This 
can be done by having more respect for 
law officers. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOW. Yes, I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I had no 
alternative but to make the point of order 
against the proffered amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois for the reason 
that there is no authority in law to spend 
the $12 million. It has been the fact 
since we embarked on this program that 
money has been used for such things 
as painting police cars in the District 
of Columbia. Money has been used for 
a number of other silly things such as the 
purchase of scooters for policemen in 
the District of Columbia. Such uses of 
funds were never intended. I shall read 
to you what the Attorney General 
Nicholas Katzenbach said on July 22, 
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1965, before the ad hoc subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary: 
We are requesting $7 million as an initial 
appropriation. Obviously, $7 million will not 
furnish the day-to-day resources which local 
law enforcement agencies now lack. The 
full $7 million could easily be spent for this 
purpose in any large metropolitan area. 
This program is not designed for that pur- 
pose. It is not designed to build police 
academies, raise police salaries, or enable a 
city to double the size of its police force. 


Now that is exactly what the Attorney 
General said just over a year ago. Still 
we find that they have used this money 
for purposes which are alien to his re- 
marks. 

Mr. BOW. May I say to the gentleman 
from New York of course he had to make 
a point of order. May I say that I was 
on my feet to make the point of order 
if he had not done so. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the purposes of this act? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Bow] may be given 1 
additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. I do not know what act the 
gentleman is talking about. 

Mr. YATES. The Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1966 which was passed 
by this House. 

Mr. BOW. If there had been an act, 
there would have been no point of order 
against your amendment. There is no 
act. I am in favor of giving to the police 
officers of this country the authority and 
the right to enforce the law. It is time 
that we began to stop the kinds of things 
that are going on all over the country, 
and we cannot do it unless we have re- 
spect for law and order. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I should 
like to point out, as I did in the full com- 
mittee last Friday when this same 
amendment of the gentleman from 
Illinois was overwhelmingly defeated on 
the merits, that I have on the sidewalks 
of New York respected police authority 
ever since I was a small lad. I have spent 
a number of years in law enforcement as 
an assistant district attorney and have 
always been a supporter of the police in 
their efforts to maintain law and order. 
And, I bow to no one in my admiration 
for the police departments of this coun- 
try and in recognizing the onerous duties 
that have been cast upon them. 

Mr. BOW. I agree that the gentleman 
from New York is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. CEDERBERG, Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for yielding 
to me. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I was seeking 
to make was that I had not received from 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow], any acknowledgment to 
my question as to whether or not he 
favored the purposes of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1966, which 
was passed by this House, and which is 
now languishing in the other body. 

The gentleman from Ohio did not give 
me a “yes” or “no” answer. 

Mr. Chairman, I assume that the 
gentleman from Ohio voted for it when 
it was pending before the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot speak for the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Bow] but I can state that I 
had serious reservations about this act. 

Mr. Chairman, when we get ourselves 
into the business of the Federal Govern- 
ment furnishing money designed to go 
into local police department operations, 
the first thing we know, we at the na- 
tional level will be purchasing their 
equipment and paying a part of their 
salaries. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe that 
this would be in the best interests of our 
country. 

We have the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, which is a Federal agency. 
But, for the Federal Government to get 
involved, in assisting local law enforce- 
ment. agencies in this. type of activity, 
I believe is fundamentally wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, in this legislation there 
is an item of something around $200,- 
000 designed for the purchase of com- 
puters for the police department of the 
city of Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CEDERBERG, I yield further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Yes; the computer was 
to be used in a necessary research pro- 
gram. 

Mr, CEDERBERG. And, one can put 
anything under the heading of “Re- 
search.” 

Mr. YATES. That is something right; 
this was and is a worthy project. 

Mr; CEDERBERG. And, we put mil- 
lions of dollars under the heading of 
“Research.” Much is necessary but it 
may leave a convenient way to justify 
projects that are not research. 

Mr. YATES. If we are to make prog- 
ress, we must have research. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The Chicago Po- 
lice Department has a budget of over 
$100 million, and if that department of 
law enforcement cannot find $200,000 for 
computers without coming to the Federal 
Government to buy computers, there 
must be something wrong. That amount 
represents an infinitesimal part. of the 
total budget of that police department. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 
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Mr. CEDERBERG., I yield further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. : 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, let me 
point out to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. CEDERBERG] that this amount 
would make up a significant amount in 
the budget of the police department of 
the city of Chicago. The city police de- 
partment still needs additional money, 
just as every other police department 
throughout this country needs addi- 
tional money to meet its responsibilities. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. But the place from 
which to obtain that money is in the city 
of Chicago or in the State of Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. The manner in which 
we propose to allocate this money is un- 
der the Federal law, the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1966. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Why—— 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I am sur- 
prised at the attitude of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CEDERBERG], after 
the statement on the part of his party 
last night upon the need of meeting 
crime and violence in the streets of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. We want some- 
thing done about violence in the streets. 

Mr. YATES, What does the gentle- 
man propose to do about it, then? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The first thing we 
can do is to provide more respect for the 
police officer who is trying to carry out 
his duty. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel sorry for the po- 
lice officers who are undertaking to carry 
out their duties today throughout this 
country. 

Mr. YATES. That is exactly the pur- 
pose of my amendment, to help them 
carry out their duties by giving them the 
assistance they need. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The local police 
officer is not receiving the support of the 
citizens of his respective area and is cer- 
tainly not receiving the support of some 
of the leaders of those areas, because 
these people today are more concerned 
about votes than they are concerned 
about order in the streets. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. This problem has 
nothing to do with whether or not the 
-city of Chicago needs $200,000 for a com- 
puter out of the Federal Treasury, a 
Treasury which is already broke. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. New problems need new 
understanding and answers. The bill I 
urge would improve methods of tech- 
nology and new ideas of law enforce- 
ment. That is the purpose of the 
amendment which I have offered to show 
the need for understanding, analyzing, 
and appreciating the causes for crime. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, would 
not the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CEDERBERG] agree that what we need is 
the enforcement of the laws which we 
already have on the books? x 
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Mr. CEDERBERG. That is exactly 
correct. 

Mr. HALEY.” And, Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, 50 per- 
cent of these crimes that are being com- 
mitted are committed by second-, third-, 
fourth-, and fifth-time criminal re- 
peaters. 

Mr. Chairman, if these judges would 
keep these hoodlums in the hoosegow, in 
the penitentiary, where they belong, and 
enforce the laws which we already haye 
on the books, we could improve this situ- 
ation. 

Mr. CEDERBERG. The gentleman 
from Florida is exactly correct, and if 
anyone thinks that the infusion of Fed- 
eral dollars into the police departments 
is going to solve this problem, they are 
absolutely mistaken. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will. the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CEDERBERG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I feel that 
this has been a very good discussion and 
I would like to sum it up like this: 

What we need is not more infusion of 
dollars, but we need more backing of the 
constabulary on the part of the judici- 
ary; and a lot more treatment of the off- 
spring on the part of the parents in the 
respective woodsheds of this country. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, first 
of all I would like to associate myself 
with the remarks just made by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. 
YATES]. 

On another matter, Mr. Chairman, I 
was surprised a few moments ago to hear 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CoL- 
Lier] and the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Hatu] say that the Disarmament 
Agency had not filed its reports to the 
Congress as required by law. I was sur- 
prised because I had some recollection of 
seeing those reports, and also because I 


-have the highest regard for Mr. William 


Foster; the administrator—who is, by the 
way, a Republican. He is a man of great 
integrity and ability, and so is his first 
deputy, Mr. Adrian Fisher. I was also 
sure that, if this Agency were delinquent 
in this respect in its obligation to the 
Congress, the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, my colleague the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Rooney], 
would never have come to this floor and 
asked for this appropriation. 

I find that my impression is correct, 
and that the reports have been regularly 
submitted. 

On January 19 of this year, for exam- 
ple, Mr. Foster sent to the President his 
annual report for the year 1965. I would 
say that was pretty quick work, 19 days 
after the close of the year. The Presi- 
dent transmitted it to us on February 15, 
and it is House Document No. 382. 

I would also remind the House that, 
not so very long ago, Mr. Foster appeared 
at one of the State Department briefings, 
to which all Members are invited. I at- 
tended that briefing, and I found it most 
enlightening as to what the Agency is 
doing. I was only sorry that not more 
Members of the House were present to 
hear Mr. Foster. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BINGHAM, I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. COLLIER. Would the gentleman 
tell me whether a report has been filed 
in the year 1966 for this Agency? If so, 
when? And if it was filed, I can assure 
the gentleman no copy was transmitted 
to my office. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have in my hand, if 
the gentleman would like to see it, the 
fifth annual report of the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency cover- 
ing the last calendar year 1965. It was 
sent to us on February 15, 1966, and it 
is House Document No. 382. 

Mr. COLLIER. Judging from the size 
of that report, I could conceivably see 
why it was lost, or why none has come 
to my office. Because I can assure the 
gentleman that with my deep concern as 
to the whole operation of this Agency 
that had such a document come to my 
desk, I would not only know it, but I 
would have read and studied it thor- 
oughly. 

It does not appear that there is a great 
deal of reading to be done from the size 
of the report which the gentleman has in 
his hand. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The report contains 
32 pages. If I may say so to the gentle- 
man, I think it is a good thing when 
Government agencies submit brief re- 
ports, because we all receive so much 
reading matter, and so much comes to our 
desk, that we cannot possibly read it all. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS (TRUST FUND) 

For carrying out the provisions of title 23, 
United States Code, which are attributable to 
Federal-aid highways, to remain available 
until expended, $3,968,400,000, or so much 
thereof as may be available in and derived 
from the “Highway trust fund”; which sum 
is composed of $856,883,262, the balance of 
the amount authorized for the fiscal year 
1965, and $3,094,396,796. (or so much thereof 
as may be available in and derived from the 
“Highway trust fund"), a part of the amount 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year 1966, $17,076,056 for reimbursement of 
the sum expended for the repair or recon- 
struction of highways and bridges which 
have been damaged or destroyed by floods, 
hurricanes, or landslides, as provided by title 
23, United States Code, section 125, and 
$43,886 for reimbursement of the sums ex- 
pended for the design and construction of 
bridges upon and across dams, as provided 
by title 23, United States Code, section 320. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CLEVELAND 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVELAND: On 
page 41, end of line 2, after the period, add the 
following: “None of the funds appropriated 
in this section shall be used for any highway 
program or project which requires either the 
unjustified or harmful non-conforming use 
of any land from a public park, recreation 
area, wildlife and waterfowl refuge or his- 
toric site.” 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr, 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New Hampshire, but will 
reserve it at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] reserves 
the point of order. 
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The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is quite clear 
from a reading of it. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
bring this appropriation bill into har- 
mony with legislation which we have al- 
ready passed. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman, if that is the fact, since it is 
bringing this in harmony with legisla- 
tion already passed, then why offer the 
amendment? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
will explain that and I will answer that 
right away if the distinguished gentle- 
man will hear me out. 

I am bringing it in harmony with leg- 
islation that we have already enacted— 
authorization legislation already en- 
acted. But the effective date of the leg- 
islation which we have already enacted; 
namely, the Highway Authorization Act 
of 1966, the effective date of the Cleve- 
land-Yarborough amendment that I 
will address myself to presently was 1968. 
There are some of us who feel that this 
is a matter of significant importance and 
that the effective date should be moved 
ahead. 

When we had before us for considera- 
tion the Highway Authorization Act of 
1966, I offered this amendment or rather 
an amendment quite similar to it. 

The purpose of this amendment is to 
meet a problem that has arisen in many 
parts of the country in the construction 
of new Federal highways, particularly in 
the Interstate System, which have gone 
through. historic areas or which have 
gone through parks and other such pub- 
lic lands and marred them to an extent 
that people have raised the question, does 
it make any sense to talk about beauti- 
fication—does it make any sense to talk 
about conservation, when as they know 
the Federal Government is going through 
some of these areas with their new roads 
and sometimes destroying much of what 
many people feel is of great value and of 
great beauty. 

To refresh the memory of my col- 
leagues further, I shall recall with you 
that this amendment that I offered on 
the floor of the House was defeated. 
Perhaps I was to blame for not having 
prepared the way enough. But when the 
bill went to conference without any ob- 
jection at all, this amendment, which had 
previously been adopted by the Senate, 
was adopted by the conference, and that 
bill came back to the floor of the House, 
and the House unanimously adopted the 
Highway Authorization Act of 1966. 
The language in that act made it quite 
clear that we wanted the Secretary of 
Commerce to be sure that before a Fed- 
eral highway went through a historic 
site or a park or any public place of nat- 
ural beauty, that all feasible alternatives 
Would be thoroughly explored. 

This is not a flat prohibition against 
such a road going through a park land or 
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a historic site, but it makes crystal clear 
that there must be thorough study as to 
a feasible alternative. 

In addition, I might say that the leg- 
islation adopted by the Senate of the 
United States to establish a Department 
of Transportation has added into that 
legislation somewhat similar language. 
This has not yet come back to the House 
for agreement or disagreement in con- 
ference. But I call this to my colleague’s 
attention, because I think it is important. 
This is not an issue that has just been 
picked out of the blue. It is an issue that 
vitally concerns many people throughout 
this country, not only conservationists, 
but people who are interested in preserv- 
ing historic sites and preserving park 
lands that generations of yesterday have 
put aside for our enjoyment today. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the amendment 
will be adopted. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I must insist on my point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. This ap- 
propriation item entitled “Federal-Aid 
highways (trust fund)” contains funds 
for the payment of contract authoriza- 
tions, many of which have already been 
entered into. The Chair will find that 
there is $856,883,262 contained in the bill 
for fiscal year 1965, which is now past, 
and $3,094,396,796 for the 1966 fiscal 
year, which is also past. 

In a great many instances the money 
has already been obligated, and this 
paragraph merely transfers that money 
to the Bureau of Public Roads for pay- 
ment. 

Furthermore, if this amendment were 
to be adopted, it could stop work already 
in progress. 

Third, it would call for additional 
duties on the part of the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads to determine what is unjusti- 
fied and what is harmful. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I must insist on my 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to be heard very briefly. It is 
my understanding that the language 
of the amendment conforms to the prec- 
edents of the House since it is simply 
a limitation. It is not in any sense an 
attempt to legislate on an appropria- 
tion bill. It is my understanding the 
language in the amendment follows the 
precedents of the House. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a case where we are 
referring to a contract authorization. I 
must insist that the point of order is 
well taken. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is pre- 
pared to rule. The gentleman from New 
York raises a point of order to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New 
Hampshire on the ground that, in effect, 
it is legislation on an appropriation bill, 
and also it would impose additional 
duties on the Department. The gentle- 
man from New Hampshire opposes the 
point of order. He argues that the 
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amendment is in consonance with the 
precedents of the House. 

The Chair is constrained to find from 
the facts as related by the gentleman 
from New York, the effect of the amend- 
ment would not be a limitation, but 
would in effect be legislation on an ap- 
propriation bill. The amendment does 
impose additional duties on the Depart- 
ment in that a determination would have 
to be made as to what is unjustified, 
harmful, or nonconforming. 

In a previous ruling in our precedents, 
in a matter where there was only one 
qualifying word—a determination of the 
word “incapacitated”—the ruling was 
that this would impose additional duties. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I strongly support this 
bill and commend the subcommittee and 
its great chairman, JoHN Rooney, for 
bringing a constructive and effective ap- 
propriation bill to the Congress. 

I hope we will be successful in holding 
the full sum recommended for the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, 
which is absolutely essential to meaning- 
ful progress under the EDA program. 
The committee figure is more than $26 
million below last year’s appropriation 
and more than $27 million below the 
budget request, which is evidence of con- 
gressional effort to make reasonable re- 
ductions without severe injury to the 
program. Let us hope no further cuts 
will be imposed. 

The committee has also rendered a 
significant service by reporting section 
304, to prevent use of any further sums 
to impose export controls on hides. I 
have been urging the elimination of these 
controls ever since they were imposed 
more than 6 months ago. 

The export controls have helped to 
severely depress cattle hide prices and 
to hold down prices on cattle without any 
apparent benefit in shoe prices whatso- 
ever. 

In fact, while hide prices have gone 
down as much as 35 percent in the last 
6 months, shoe prices have continued to 
goup. The shoe manufacturers have re- 
ported record profits while hide and cat- 
tle prices have worsened. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill’s language will 
put an end to these unfair and unneces- 
sary export controls and give our cattle- 
men and hide industry a fair break which 
is overdue. 

I hope the bill will be overwhelmingly 
approved, without any change in the 
items I have discussed. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last two words. 

I am pleased to point out that this 
bill is $234,629,900 under the budget esti- 
mates. 

I have made a hurried comparison of 
the budget requests in the regular bills 
submitted to the Congress this year with 
the actions taken by the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. It is with re- 
gret that I must report that, if we con- 
sider only the regular bills for fiscal 1967, 
including the one under consideration 
today—and this is the last regular bill 
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we will be considering—the committee 
has reported bills the total of which will 
exceed the budget estimates of appro- 
priations by $261,627,699. 

However, if we include the supple- 
mentals previously enacted this year— 
this session—the record will show that 
the committee has reported bills that in 
total are only $12,948,099 above the 
budget estimates of appropriations. 
These figures include the bill under con- 
sideration today. 

It is disappointing to me that as we 
conclude action today on the last regular 
appropriation bill of the session, the 
record will show that the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, in bills report- 
ed to date, has exceeded budget requests 
for appropriations by nearly $13 million. 

A year or so ago I had the clerks of the 
Appropriations Committee make a tabu- 
lation of the actions of this committee, 
on which I am very proud to serve. 
That tabulation included a comparison 
of budgets submitted to the House by 
four Presidents, beginning with the last 
budget submitted by former President 
Truman and including the Eisenhower 
budgets, the Kennedy budgets, and the 
Johnson budgets. 

It is worth noting that, in comparison 
with the budget requests for appropria- 
tions, the actions taken by the House 
Committee on Appropriations show a 
reduction below these total budget re- 
quests in excess of $50 billion over the 
period of my service on the Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

In other words, if it had not been for 
the fine work of our committee, the 
deficit would be substantially higher, and 
spending would have been even higher 
than it has been. I have taken some pride 
in that accomplishment and feel that we 
performed a useful service to the tax- 
payers and to the country. I say that 
because I do not know of any essential 
activity that has been substantially re- 
duced as a result of the actions taken by 
our committee. 

Now I do not recall a time since I have 
served on the committee that it has ex- 
ceeded the total budget estimates of ap- 
propriations in bills reported. We still 
have a chance to maintain that record 
because the final supplemental bill is still 
to be considered and reported. And we 
will have some opportunity to add to that 
record in connection with several bills 
yet to go through conference. 

I for one hereby pledge my best efforts 
to the committee and to the Congress to 
bring these remaining bills sufficiently 
under the budget to the end that when 
the final record is written we will be able 
to say that the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations did not, in total, exceed 
budget requests for appropriations in the 
bills it reported, and actually reduced 
the total substantially. I believe the 
country expects this of our committee 
and of the Congress. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike the requisite 
number of words. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to ask the distinguished gen- 
tleman from North Carolina IMr. 
Jonas], who is one of the ablest of our 
committee members on the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, if he has noted 
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that the pending bill is $234,629,900 be- 
low the 1967 fiscal year budget estimates. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Yes, I 
am glad to yield. 

Mr. JONAS. I opened my remarks by 
complimenting the committee on that 
action and pointed it out very clearly. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I am 
sorry. I must have still been thinking 
about that point of order at the time. 
I beg the distinguished gentleman’s par- 
don. 

Mr. JONAS. That was my opening 
comment, 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when we passed the 
continuing resolution last Wednesday, 
September 28, I placed in the RECORD 
an abbreviated tabulation showing what 
had been accomplished thus far on ap- 
propriation bills for this session. And 
I gave the House a summarized explana- 
tion of the appropriations business of the 
session. I do not have the exact figures 
in my mind at the moment, nor do I have 
that issue of the Recorp at hand, but I 
believe that counting today’s bill, the 
Committee, in all bills of the session— 
defense and nondefense—is a shade 
above the budget estimates of appro- 
priations, but the House, as I recall, is 
a shade below. 

One of the problems that has arisen in 
the last year or so has been the matter 
of financing these several new programs 
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such as the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act and the Higher Education 
Act, the antipoverty program, and a 
number of others. We also raised the 
defense bill in the House, as the gentle- 
man knows. 

We will be within the grand totals 
of the budget requests for appropria- 
tions in bills of the session in the House 
if we can at least hold the line on the 
antipoverty program and on the aid to 
elementary and secondary education and 
higher education, and the other items 
scheduled for the closing supplemental. 
Some of these are very popular pro- 
grams; at least a majority of the Mem- 
bers of the House support many of these 
programs. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, in the last 
2 weeks of this session we have it in our 
power to improve on the record of the 
appropriation bills. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point in the 
Recor I shall seek permission to insert 
certain information in regard to the ap- 
propriation bills of the session. 

As I say, we expect to have a, closing 
supplemental shortly and that will con- 
clude the appropriations bills insofar as 
we know for this session of Congress— 
except of course for clearing the bills 
through conference. 

Mr. Chairman, under leave to extend, 
I include a résumé of the totals of the 
bills of the session, stated on the tradi- 
tional and well-understood “appropria- 
tions” concept which, however, is a bit at 
variance with the “new obligation au- 
thority” used in the budget: 


{In millions of dollars) 


1. House committee action: 


2 supplemental biua 3 ⁵ TESA 


12 regular bills for 1967. 


2. House action 


2 suppleniental ogy for OOE Fas Sn 


12 regular bills for 


3. Senate action: 


2 * bills for 1906. 
7 regular bills for 196/•7·2:½tt 


4. Bills enacted by C: 2 
2 supplemental bills for 1966. 
5 regular bills for 106777 


Budget Increase or 
requests Approved decrease 
consid: 
ma We ok ST $15, 949 $15, 700 —$249 
BE TE aia 109, 719 109, 981 +262 
83 125, 668 125, 681 +13 
3 15,949 15, 701 —248 
3 109, 719 109, 911 +192 
. 125, 668 125, 612 —56 
eee 16, 156 15, 987 —219 
pe ee SUAS E 97, 902 98, 600 +698 
R 114, 058 114, 537 +479 
eee 16, 156 15, 924 —232 
fear A E AE 30,1 29, 793 —362 
— A 46,311 45, 717 —5% 


Mr. Chairman, I should add that this 
table does not include whatever may be 
embraced by the closing supplemental 
bill. Budget estimates of appropriations 
aggregating $3,903 million are already 
in hand for the antipoverty programs, 
the education items, and grants for 
library services. Additionally, I expect 
we may receive a handful of other sup- 
plementals. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my distin- 
guished and able friend, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman, the gentle- 


man from Texas [Mr. Manon], for yield- 
ing to me at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
will agree with me that the House of 
Representatives looks to the Committee 
on Appropriations to lead the way in 
holding the line, and it is our respon- 
sibility, the first responsibility, to do 
just that. 

And, Mr, Chairman, I wish to pledge 
to the chairman of the full Committee 
on Appropriations my full support. 

We will have a final opportunity dur- 
ing the next 2 weeks to improve upon our 
record. And, I certainly hope that when 
the final tally is made, that record will be 
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ated will be well below the budget 

estimates. 
Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 

from North Carolina for his remarks. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

LIMITATION ON ADMINISTRATIVE AND VOCATION~ 
AL TRAINING EXPENSES, FEDERAL PRISON IN- 
DUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
Not to exceed $697,000 of the funds of the 

Corporation shall be available for its admin- 
istrative expenses, and not to exceed $1,815,- 
000 for the expenses of vocational training 
of prisoners, both amounts to be available 
for services as authorized by section 15 of 
the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), and 
to be computed on an accrual basis and to 
be determined in accordance with the Cor- 
poration’s prescribed accounting system in 
effect on July 1, 1946, and shall be exclusive 
of depreciation, payment of claims, expendi- 
tures which the said accounting system re- 
quires to be capitalized or charged to cost 
of commodities acquired or produced, in- 
cluding selling and shipping expenses, and 
expenses in connection with acquisition, con- 
struction, operation, maintenance, improve- 
ment, protection, or disposition of facilities 
and other property belonging to the Corpora- 
tion or in which it has an interest. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know at this 
point whether or not there will be a mo- 
tion to recommit this bill with one of 
these 5-percent further reduction “gim- 
micks” in it, so I take advantage of this 
opportunity to point out that this bill is 
$367 million-plus less than last year's 
appropriations, and is $234 million-plus 
less than the budget estimates. 

Furthermore, if we were to adopt any 
amendment which would cut across the 
board 5 percent, it would be cutting such 
items to that extent, such important 
items that have never been touched be- 
fore, such as the Antitrust Division of 
the Department of Justice, the U.S. Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, all 
the Federal prisons in the country run 
by the Bureau of Prisons, every U.S. at- 
torney in the various districts through- 
out the country, the U.S. marshals, and 
the judges’ salaries of all the courts from 
the Supreme Court on down to the dis- 
trict courts in each of the districts. 

Furthermore, it would refer to the 
Small Business Administration. So I 
suggest that if such a recommital mo- 
tion should be presented that it be 
promptly voted down. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROONEY of New York: I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to thank the gentleman for yielding. 
I rise, Mr. Chairman, to commend the 
distinguished chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Rooney], and members of the com- 
mittee for reporting out a bill which has 
such wide acceptance. 

Mr. Chairman, I also rise in support of 
H.R. 18119, the 1967 appropriation: bill 
for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and Commerce, the judiciary, and re- 
lated agencies. 


Chairman, 
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‘I am greatly pleased that the bill in- 
cludes in the State Department appro- 
priations the sum of $6,050,000, the full 
amount of the budgetary request, to en- 
able the Secretary of State to continue 
the great work being performed at the 
Center for Cultural and Technical Inter- 
change between East and West in Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. . The sum includes the long- 
sought planning funds for a new library 
which will improve considerably the 
physical resources of the East-West 
Center. 

This inclusion of the full budgetary 
request signifies a well-deserved recog- 
nition of the East-West Center as a truly 
valuable instrument of peace. The Cen- 
ter seeks to develop harmonious relations 
between our country and the nations 
represented there through a better un- 
derstanding of their diverse cultures. It 
functions also to create a source of 
knowledge that is diffused to a part of 
the world that is seeking to adopt mod- 
ernization in the midst of tradition. 

The human resources at the East-West 
Center have proven to be an eloquent 
tribute to its intended purpose. The 
majority of the American students study- 
ing skills at the Center are university 
graduates contemplating careers in 
teaching or in government service. Here 
they learn to utilize knowledge which 
will enable them to comprehend, inter- 
pret, and evaluate the crucial problems 
confronting Asians and Americans in 
Asia and the Pacific. Asian students 
journey to the East-West Center to study 
agriculture, teaching, education, and the 
social sciences, and return home to be- 
come a part of the growing pool of intel- 
ligent and educated people who will 
someday be the leaders of their respec- 
tive nations. The cultural exchange 
among these American and Asian stu- 
dents goes beyond book learning to per- 
sonal relationships. It is through these 
personal contacts that the grantees have 
been able to gain a deeper knowledge and 
insight of the diverse cultures represent- 
ed at the East-West Center in Hawaii. 

In order to be an effective institution 
and a showcase of American democracy, 
the East-West Center must continue to 
develop along the lines it has followed 
since its creation in 1960. It is apparent 
that faith alone is not enough. There 
must be in addition the sustaining in- 
terest and concern of dedicated men and 
the adequate continuing financia] sup- 
port by the Congress. These are the key 
factors in making the East-West Center 
a highly valuable asset on the interna- 
tional scene. The East-West Center is 
more than just an educational institu- 
tion, indeed it is rapidly becoming one of 
America’s most significant contributions 
toward better world understanding and 
the best investment in world peace. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of 
the bill. 

Mr. ROONEY of New -York. Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the Committee 
do now rise and report the bill back to 
the House, with the recommendation 
that the bill do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. FAsScELL, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 18119) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State, Justice, and 
Commerce, the judiciary, and related 
agencies for the fiscal-year ending June 
30, 1967, and for other purposes, had 
directed him to report the bill back to 
the House with the recommendation that 
the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am, Mr. Speaker. 
2 SPEAKER. The gentleman qual- 

es. 

The Clerk will report the motion: to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. MICHEL moves to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on Appropriations with in- 
structions to that committee to report it 
back forthwith with the following amend- 
ment: : 

On page 63, immediately following line 20, 
insert a new section as follows: 

“Sec. 704. Excluding the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation money appropriated in this Act 
shall be available for expenditure in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, only to the 
extent that expenditure thereof shall not re- 
sult in total aggregate net expenditures of 
all items provided for herein beyond ninety- 
five per centum of the total aggregate net ex- 
penditures estimated therefor in the budget 
for 1967 (H. Doc. 335)." 


Mr. ROONEY of New York, Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion to recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the nays ap- 
pear to have it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not. present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 152, nays 201, not voting 79, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 330] 


YEAS—152 

Abbitt Battin Broyhill, N.C. 
Abernethy Belcher Broyhill, Va 
Adair Bell Buchanan 
Anderson, fll. Bennett Burtoh, Utah 
Andrews, Berry Cahill 

George W. Betts Carter 
Andrews, Bolton Cederberg 

Glenn Bow Chamberlain 
Arends Bray Clancy 
Ashbrook Brock Clausen, 
Ashmore Broomfield Don H 
Ayres Brown, Clar- Clawson, Del 
Bates ence J., Jr. Collier 
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Reid, N.Y. 
Rhodes, Ariz, 


Rivers, B.C. 
» Robison 


Roudebush 
Rumsfeld 
Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schneebeli 
Schweiker 


Wydler 


Ullman White, Tex. Young 
Vanik. illis Zablocki 
Vivian Uson, 
Waldie Charles H. 
White, Idaho Yates 

; NOT VOTING—79 
Albert Grider Pirnie 
Aspinall Gross Poage 
Blatnik Gurney Purcell 

lling Halleck Reinecke 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Iowa Rivers, Alaska 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey, Ind Rogers, Tex. 
Cabell Hébert Roncalio 
Callaway Johnson, Pa, Schisler 
Carey Jones, N. O. Scott 
Casey Latta Sisk 
Cooley Leggett Stephens 
Corman i Stratton 
Daddario Sweeney 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Ala Thomas 
Derwinski Thompson, N.J. 
Dickinson Martin, Nebr. Thompson, Tex. 
Dow Mink Todd 

g Monagan Toll 

al Morris Tuck 
Edwards, Ala. Morrison Udall 
Ellsworth Morse Van Deerlin 
Evans, Colo Morton Walker, Miss. 

on Murray Walker, N. Mex. 

Fisher Nedai Wa 
Ford, O’Konski Weltner 

William D. Olsen, Mont. Wright 
Fulton, Tenn. ONeill, Mass. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. O'Neill of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr, Latta for, with Mr. Albert against. 

Mr. Stratton for, with Mr. Pirnie against. 

Mr. Gurney for, with Mr. Monagan against. 

Mr. Derwinski for, with Mr. Nedzi against. 

Mr. Morse for, with Mrs. Mink against. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin for, with Mr. 
Fallon against. 

Mr. Morton for, with Mr. Dyal against. 

Mr, Martin of Nebraska for, with Mr. Leg- 


gett against. 

Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Daddario 
against. A 

Mr. Johnson of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Aspinall against. 

Mr. Dickinson for, with Mr. Blatnik 
against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Halleck for, with Mr. Udall against. 

Mr. Edwards of Alabama for, with Mr. 
Olsen of Montana against. 

Mr. Callaway for, with Mr. Rivers of Alaska 
against. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama for, with Mr. Van 
Deerlin against. 


Mr, Walker of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Thompson of New Jersey against. 


Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. 
Sweeney against, 

Mr. Ellsworth for, with Mr. Schisler 
against, 

Mr. Martin of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Grider against. 


Mr. Brown of California for, with Mr. 
William D. Ford against. 

Mr. Tuck for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr, Hansen of Iowa 
against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Walker of New 
Mexico against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Sisk against. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
Corman against. 

Mr. McMillan for, with Mr. Evans of Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr. Downing for, 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Cooley. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Morrison. 


with Mrs. Thomas 
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Mr. Purcell with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 
Mr. Dow with Mr. Thompson of Texas. 


Mr. ASHMORE changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea,” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. 
After counting. Two hundred and 
twenty Members are present, a quorum. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 319, nays 38, not voting 75, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 331] 
YEAS—319 
Adair de la Garza Horton 
Delaney Hosmer 
Addabbo Dent Howard 
Anderson, Ill. Denton Hull 
Anderson, Devine Hungate 
Tenn. . rae 
drews, Ding utchinson 
N. Dak. Dole Ichord 
Annunzio Donohue Irwin 
Arends Dow Jacobs 
Ashley Dulski vanan 
Ayres Duncan, Oreg, Je: 
Bandstra Duncan, > een 
Baring Dwyer ohnson, Calif, 
Barrett Edmondson Johnson, Okla. 
Bates Edwards, Calif, Jonas 
Battin Edwards,La. Jones, Ala, 
Beckworth Erlenborn Jones, Mo. 
Belcher Evins, Tenn. Karsten 
Bell Farbstein Karth 
Bennett Farnsley Kastenmeier 
Berry Farnum 
Betts urad, 3 
Bingham Felig! elly 
Boggs Findley Keogh 
Boland Fino King, Calif. 
Bolton Flood King, N.Y. 
Dar, Flynt King, Utah 
emas nsa aa gs 
Bray Foley Klu ki 
Brock Ford, Gerald R, Kornegay 
Brooks un bs 
Broomfiela Kunkel 
Brown, Clar- Frelinghuysen Kupferman 
ence J., Jr Friedel Landrum 
Broyhill, va. Fulton, Pa. Langen 
Burke Gi Lipscomb 
Burleson Garmatz Long, Md. 
Burton, Calif, Giaimo Love 
Burton, Utah Gibbons 
Byrne, Pa. Gilbert McCulloch 
yrnes, Wis. Gilligan McDade 
Gonzalez McDowell 
Callan Grabowski McEwen 
Cameron Gray McFall 
Carter Green, Oreg. McGrath 
Cederberg reen, Pa. McVicker 
ee Gree ‘ Macdonald 
Chamberlain MacGre 
Chelf Grover Machen 
Clancy Gubser Mackay 
Clark Hagen, Calif. Mackie 
Clausen, Halpern Madden 
Don H, Hamilton Mahon 
Clawson,Del Hanley 
Cleveland Hanna Marsh 
Clevenger Hansen, Idaho Mathias 
Cohelan Hansen, Wash. Matsunaga 
Collier Matthews 
Conable y 
Conte Harvey, Mich. Meeds 
Gonyers Hai Miller 
Corbett Hawkins Minish 
Craley Hays Minshall 
Cramer Hechler Mize 
Culver ë Moeller 
Cunningham Henderson 
Curtin Herlong Moorhead! ~] 
„Dague Hicks Morgan 
Daniels Holifield , Morton: 
Dawson an _ Mosher 


Moss Rhodes, Pa Steed 
Multer Rivers, S. C Stubblefield 
Murphy, Ill Robison Sullivan 
Murphy, N.Y. Rodino Talcott 
Natcher Rogers, Colo. Taylor 
Nelsen Rogers, Teague, Calif. 
Nix Ronan Teague, Tex. 
O'Brien Rooney, N.Y. Tenzer 
O'Hara, Ill. Rooney, Thomson, Wis. 
O'Hara, Mich. Rosen Trimble 
Olson, Minn. Tunney 
Ottinger Roudebush Tupper 
Tuten 
Patman Roybal 
Patten Ryan Van Deerlin 
Pelly St Germain 
Pepper St. Onge Vigorito 
Perkins Saylor Vivian 
Philbin Scheuer Waldie 
Pickle Schmidhauser Watkins 
Pike Schneebeli Watson 
Poff Schweiker Weltner 
Powell rest Whalley 
ce Senner White, Idaho 
Pucinski Shipley White, Tex. 
Quie Shriver Whitener 
Quillen Sickles 1 
Race Sikes Wilson, Bob 
Randall Skubitz Wilson, 
Redlin lack Charles H. 
Rees Smith, Iowa Wolff 
Reid, III Smith, N.Y Wyatt 
Reid, N.Y. Springer Wydler 
Reifel tafford Yates 
Resnick ers Young 
Reuss Stalbaum Younger 
Rhodes, Ariz Stanton Zablocki 
NAYS—38 
Abbitt Dowdy O'Neal, Ga. 
Abernethy Everett Pool 
Andrews, Fuqua Roberts 
George W. Gathings Rumsfeld 
Andrews, Gettys Satterfield 
Glenn ell Selden 
Ashbrook Hagan, Ga Smith, Calif. 
ore Haley Smith, Va. 
Broyhill, N.O. Hall Utt 
u Waggonner 
Colmer Lennon Whitten 
Curtis Long, La. Williams 
Davis, Wis. Michel 
rn 8 
NOT VOTING—75 
Albert Gross Poage 
inall Gurney Purcell 
Blatnik Halleck Reinecke 
ling Hansen, Iowa Rivers, Alaska 
Brown, Calif. Harvey, Ind. Rogers, Tex. 
Cabell Hébert Roncalio 
Callaway Johnson, Pa, Schisler 
Carey Jones, N.C. Scott 
Casey Latta Sisk 
Cooley Leggett Stephens 
Corman McClory Stratton 
Daddario M Sweeney 
Davis, Ga. Martin, Ala. Thomas 
Derwinski in, Thompson, N.J. 
Dickinson Martin, Nebr. Thompson, Tex. 
Downing Mink Todd 
‘al Monagan Toll 
Edwards, Ala. Morris Tuck 
Elisworth Morrison Udall 
Evans, Colo. Morse Walker, Miss, 
Fallon Murray Walker, N. Mex. 
Fisher Nedzi Watts 
Ford, O'Konski Willis 
William D. Olsen, Mont, Wright 
Fulton, Tenn, O'Neill, Mass. 
Grider Pirnie 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr, Hébert with Mr. Pirnie. 


Mr. 

Mr. Nedzi with Mr. Latta. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Dickinson. 

on with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


8 


Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
th Mr. Walker of Missis- 


Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 
"Konski, 


Ae 


KEKE 
is] 

È 

5 
48 


E 
BREE 


Carey with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
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Mr. Udall with Mr. Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. Derwinski. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Johnson of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Mo- 
Clory. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr, Ellsworth. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 

Mr, William D. Ford with Mr. Cooley. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr, Davis of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Sisk with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Thompson of Texas. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Todd, 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Stratton. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Watts, 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Willis, 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Tuck. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Toll. 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina 
changed his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee changed 
his vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
20 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter on the bill just 
passed, H.R. 18119. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM ACT OF 1965 


Mr. JONES of Missouri submitted a 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 1310) relating to the National 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


names: 
[Roll No. 332] l 

Adams Davis, Ga. Fulton, Tenn. 
Albert Davis, Wis. Grider 
Anderson, Derwinski Gross 

Tenn. Dickinson Gurney 
Aspinall Diggs Halleck 
Baring Downing Hansen, Iowa 
Blatnik Duncan, Oreg. Harvey, Ind 
Bolling Dyal Hawkins 
Brown, Calif. Edmondson Hébert 
Buchanan Edwards, Ala. Johnson, Pa. 
Cabell Ellsworth Jones, N.C. 
Callaway Evans, Colo. King, N.Y. 
Carey Evins, Tenn. King, Utah 
Cooley Fisher Latta 
Corman Ford, Leggett 
Cramer William D., Long, Md 
Daddario Fraser McClory 
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McEwen Poage Thompson, N.J. 
McMillan Powell Thompson, Tex. 
Martin, Ala. Purcell Todd 
Martin, Mass. Reinecke Toll 
Martin, Nebr. Rogers, Tex. Tuck 
Monagan Roncalio Udall 

rris Schisler Walker, Miss. 
Morrison Scott Walker, N. Mex 
Morse Sisk Watts 
Murray Smith, Va Weltner 
Nedai 8 Uson, 
O'Konski Stephens Charles H. 
Olsen, Mont. Stratton Wright 
O'Neill, Mass. Sweeney 
Pirnie Thomas 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 344 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, September 30, 1966, it was neces- 
sary that I return to my congressional 
district and am, therefore, not recorded 
as voting on three rollcalls. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on rolicall No. 323, to adopt the 
Byrnes amendment to the investment 
credit bill. I would also have voted 
“yea” on rollcall No. 324, the final pas- 
sage of this bill. 

On the legislation to improve and make 
more effective the programs under the 
Water Pollution Control Act—H.R. 
1607—I would have voted “yea” on roll- 
call No. 325, for the passage of this leg- 
islation. 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SUPER- 
VISORY AND INSURANCE ACT 


Mr, PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules I call up 
House Resolution 1033 providing for con- 
sideration of H.R. 17899, a bill to 
strengthen the regulatory and super- 
visory authority of Federal agencies over 
insured banks and insured savings and 
loan associations, to increase the maxi- 
mum amount of insured accounts or de- 
posits to $15,000, and for other purposes, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1033 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 17899) 
to strengthen the regulatory and supervisory 
authority of Federal agencies over insured 
banks and insured savings and loan associa- 
tions, to increase the maximum amount of 
insured accounts or deposits to $15,000, and 
for other p es. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to re- 
commit. After the passage of H.R. 17899, 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
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shall be from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 3158), and it shall 
then be in order in the House to move to 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 17899 as 
passed by the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. SmrrH], and to myself such 
time as I shall consume. 

Mr. Speaker, before I address myself 
directly to the rule I would like to say 
just one word that I would feel that I had 
not been true to my conscience if I did 
not utter. 

Due to a slight indisposition yesterday 
I was not able to be here when many of 
my colleagues paid tribute to one of our 
Members who, out of a regard for his 
conscience, had been willing to give up 
his seat in this exalted House—the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Georgia, 
CHARLES WELTNER. 

At times we hear the question asked, 
Are there men in public life today of 
comparable caliber and character to the 
stalwart, colossal figures of our great 
past? 

Today when men are giving up their 
lives, sacrificing their limbs, and losing 
their careers in the service of principle 
in South Vietnam, it must be heartening 
to them to see a young man in America 
who is willing to give up a seat in this 
House of Representatives, to which he 
has been elected and to which his re- 
election is assured, because of his regard 
for principle in public act and public 
policy. 

So I want to be among the number to 
express my heartfelt tribute and my un- 
bounded admiration for this man who 
has exhibited these shining qualities of 
character as to be willing to make such 
a sacrifice. May his tribe increase. 

I know of no words, Mr. Speaker, 
which would more aptly describe this 
man, CHARLES WELTNER, than the words 
Shakespeare attributes to Anthony as 
Anthony stood over the body of Brutus 
on the battlefield at Philippi and said: 
His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “This was a man!” 


Such a man is CHARLIE WELTNER. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1033 
provides for consideration of H.R. 17899, 
a bill to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agencies 
over insured banks and insured savings 
and loan associations, to increase the 
maximum amount of insured accounts or 
deposits to $15,000, and for other pur- 
poses. The resolution provides an open 
rule with 2 hours of general debate. 
After passage of the House bill, the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency shall be 
discharged from further consideration of 
S. 3158, and it shall be in order to move 
to strike all over the enacting clause of 
the Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the House-passed language. 

H.R. 17899 would grant the Federal 
agencies supervising banks and savings 
and loan institutions, or insuring their 
accounts or deposits, authority to issue 
cease-and-desist and suspension and re- 


moval orders subject to standards con- 
tained in the bill. This new authority 
is needed to provide these agencies with 
intermediate-type powers short of pres- 
ent authority to take over or terminate 
the insurance of insured institutions. 
Record hearings are provided, as is judi- 
cial review. These powers are intended 
to assure the public of soundly managed 
financial institutions. These provisions 
are contained in titles I and II of the bill. 

Title II of the bill provides for an in- 
crease in insurance of accounts and de- 
posits in institutions insured by the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation from the present 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

Title IV of the bill provides that the 
provisions in titles I and II expire 
June 30, 1968. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the salutary pro- 
visions of this bill as reported out by the 
able Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is to change the rule of evidence 
required for the support in the court to 
which resort may be had against an order 
of the regulatory authority from the 
presently observed substantial evidence 
rule where only what might be called a 
reasonable amount of evidence or a rela- 
tively little evidence is sufficient to sus- 
tain the ruling of the governmental 
agency to the rule of the weight of the 
evidence. 

By “weight of the evidence” is meant 
simply that the court will determine 
upon all the evidence before the court 
whether in its opinion the weight or the 
preponderance of the evidence is on the 
side of the order issued by the govern- 
mental authority. If it is not, in the 
opinion of the court, then the court has 


the authority to set the regulatory order 


aside. 

The court; that is, the jurisdiction to 
which resort is had, is the court of ap- 
peals—not a district court—not an im- 
mediate trial court—but the court of ap- 
peals. 

I commend the committee for what I 
believe is a progressive step forward in 
putting the actions or activity of Federal 
authority under the law—instead of be- 
ing almost exclusively within the discre- 
tion of the regulatory authority. 

I commend this committee for having 
made that salutary advance in regard to 
that principle. The President, in his 
January 1966 economic report, stated 
that appropriate regulations are required 
to protect the safety of deposits and sav- 
ings of the public and to assure the most 
efficient and equitable regulation of fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Among other measures, he recom- 
mended congressional action on financial 
legislation to “arm regulatory agencies 
with a wider range of effective enforce- 
ment remedies.” While not a substitute 
for thorough annual examinations of in- 
sured institutions by the appropriate 
agencies, H.R. 17899 meets the recom- 
mendation of the President. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this to be salu- 
tary and desirable, indeed necessary, 
legislation and I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1033 in order that H.R. 
17899 may be considered. 


* 
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I yield to the able gentleman from Cal- 

ie (Mr. SMITH], 

SMITH of California. Mr. 
Se I yield myself such time as I 
may use. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Florida has explained the rule in accord- 
ance with my understanding of the rule, 
and in the interest of saving time I will 
not repeat the statements he has made. 

I would like to add one additional fea- 
ture. As I understand it, the bill will 
also provide for the removal of an officer 
or director for violation of law, rule or 
regulation, or a final cease-and-desist 
order, or for engaging or participating in 
any unsafe or unsound practice, or for 
breach of his fiduciary duty, when that 
board determines that the institution 
suffers financial loss or other injury, or 
that the interests of the depositors or the 
Savings-account-holders are seriously 
prejudiced by reason of such violation or 
practice or breach involving personal 
dishonesty. 

In connection with the increase in the 
insurance from $10,000 to $15,000, we did 
have a couple of years ago a bill in which 
an effort was made to increase the 
amount to $20,000; the bill was defeated. 

My understanding of the testimony be- 
fore the Rules Committee is that the 
two funds can handle this increase with- 
out any additional cost from the various 
members of the savings and loan asso- 
ciations and the banks. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule. I urge adoption of the rule, 
and, if I may at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSEN], 

AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT POLICIES 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of this body, according to a UPI 
wire story which just came out, there 
apparently is one high official in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who did not 
choose to “slip, slide, and duck.” He 
chooses to quit. 

Many of us who represent rural areas 
have viewed with great concern some 
of the price-depressing policies that have 
been followed by the Department of 
Agriculture in this administration 

In 1962 and 1963, when beef ered 
flooded the American market, 11 percent 
of the consumer demands were ———— 
by imports. We were very concerned, 
and many producers went to the wall 
as a result of it. 

We were alarmed when the wise hing 
of Agriculture requested authority to 
dump CCC stocks at below support and 
parity levels. Therefore the floor be- 
came a ceiling and not a support level. 

We were alarmed when excessive 
amounts of corn were taken from rural 
storage, at the same time for the first 
time in history rural elevators were 
denied the chance to i Abe in 
own bins; instead, the e terminals 
were able to buy at bargain prices 46.8 
million bushels of corn at lower oe 
than the farmers were to pay 
at the bin sites. 
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We were disturbed when Gardner 
Ackley, the Economic Adviser to the 
President, said on the “Today” show 
that the administration had been trying 
to hold farm prices down and the De- 
partment of Agriculture had cooperated 
very well. 

We were further disturbed by the re- 
duction in domestic pork purchases by 
the Defense Department admittedly to 
hold domestic prices down. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture denied association 
with this move, but lately a letter was 
uncovered bearing his name ordering 
the purchase. 

Next came the hide-export license, 
which was a disturbing thing because the 
farmer was denied a foreign market for 
cash sales. 

The UPI story states: 

Frank LeRoux, who resigned yesterday as 
General Sales Manager of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, told a news conference it 
was his “feeling that politically the farmer 
has been written off because of a lack of 
votes.” 


Mr. LeRoux has published at his own 
expense a brochure titled “1961 Through 
1965—The Farmers’ Worst 5 Years.” 

He said that the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the administration have fol- 
lowed a course of depressing farm prices 
to gain the consumer’s vote and have 
made no effort to reach full parity. 

He further went on to say that he once 
thought the farm policies of former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
were “the worst, but the record shows 
that the farmer did better under the 
Benson administration than during the 
last 5 years,” 

He also asserted that Government 
statements that the farmer “never had 
it so good are absurd. Actually, he has 
never had it so bad,” he declared. 

I include the full text of the UPI story 
at this point in my remarks: 

Wasuincton.—An Agriculture Department 
official who quit this week accused the 
Johnson administration today of favoring 
consumers over the farmers in a bid for 
votes. 

Frank LeRoux, who resigned yesterday as 
General. Sales Manager of the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, told a news conference it 
was his “feeling that politically the farmer 
has been written off because of a lack of 
votes.” 

LeRoux, a Democrat who twice ran unsuc- 
cessfully for Congress from Washington, 
called the conference to discuss his 43-page 
brochure titled 1961 Through 1965—the 
Farmers’ Worst 5 Years.” 

LeRoux acknowledged his timing a month 
before the November election was deliberate 
but that it was not his purpose to gain votes 
for the Republicans. 

“I'm just trying to get the Democrats to 
keep their campaign promises,” he declared. 

One of those promises, he said, “Was that 
efforts would be made to raise farm income 
up to parity levels.” 

Instead, he said, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the administration have followed 
a course of depressing farm prices to gain the 
consumer’s vote and have made no effort to 
reach parity. 

A the agriculture administration had had 
desire to reach full parity it would have been 
a fairly simple matter,” LeRoux said, 

LeRoux, a rancher, said of President John- 
son’s policies: 

“By almost every conceivable standard, 
this has been the worst five years for the 
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American farmer regardless of party in 
modern American agricultural history.” 

LeRoux said he once thought the farm 
policies of former Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson were the worst, but the record 
shows that the farmer did better under the 
Benson administration than during the last 
five years.” 

He also asserted that Government state- 
ments that the farmer “never had it so good 
are absurd.“ 

“Actually, he has never had it so bad,” he 
declared. 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. I should like to comment. 

Mr. LeRoux, who was my congres- 
sional opponent in 1958, has since served 
with a good record in the USDA. 

I should like to say, with regard to the 
study he has made, I have not seen it nor 
read it in detail, but from the reports on 
it I believe he is saying what a great many 
of us have been saying for the past 5 
years. For the first time in American 
history our Government is using its au- 
thority to drive down farm prices below 
parity. > 

I gather from Mr. LeRoux’s remarks 
in this release that we cannot welcome 
him to our side, because obviously, from 
what he says, he would rather fight than 
switch. 

I might comment that, perhaps, come 
November, he will find a great many 
voters are going to decide they will vote 
to switch and fight. 

However, I do wish Mr. LeRoux well in 
his missionary efforts to change the 
thinking of the agricultural leadership 
of his own party. I might, based on my 
own experience, warn him that it is going 
to be a herculean task, but I commend 
him for his courage and honesty. 

Mr: NELSEN. I thank the gentle- 
woman for her contribution. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL]. 

Mr. REIFEL. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. What the gentleman has 
just related I believe tends to substan- 
tiate what I saw in my hometown news- 
paper, one of the leading newspapers of 
my State, the Argus-Leader of Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. The headline for the AP 
story is: “Farm Income Report Said 
Misleading.” 

The article states: 

WASHINGTON.—The Labor Department said 
reports that agriculture is booming possibly 
are misleading. 

While agreeing farm income as a whole is 
up this year from 1965 it says the bulk of the 
increase is going to larger farms. 

“Only a relatively small group of large 
farmers can be described as ‘prosperous’ while 
a large segment of the farm population ‘still 
is near or below the poverty level” it says 
in its monthly report on farm labor develop- 
ments. 

Most reports relating to improved farm 
income this year have come from the Agri- 
culture Department. It recently said net 
farm income—the amount left over after 
deducting production costs was running at 
the annual rate of $15.7 billion this year 
compared with $142 billion last year and 
611.7 billion in 1960. 
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The Labor Department report said the in- 
crease in agricultural prices and returns has 
meant “some relief from near-poverty condi- 
tions” for small farms which it said account 
for the bulk of farm population. 


Mr. NELSEN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am sure all of us who represent 
rural areas welcome the assist of Mr. Le- 
Roux and welcome the information the 
Labor Department has presented to the 
American public. 

All this information points up the fact 
that the farm price situation is deterio- 
rating—wheat prices have gone down 30 
cents. recently, soybeans are down 35 
cents, and corn is down 15 cents. The 
situation will get worse instead of better, 
due to inaction. by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Holding back on Public Law 480 sales 
by the Department to depress domestic 
prices makes the farmer the whipping 
boy for inflation. Mr. Speaker, we can- 
not lead a war on hunger by withholding 
sales of farm commodities under the 
food-for-peace program. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSEN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. I thank the gentleman. 

As a representative of a city area, I 
wish to state that I am very happy that, 
not only did I vote against the agricul- 
tural bill during my own administration, 
but I voted doubly against those of the 
previous administration of the Repub- 
lican Party. Now I feel the city repre- 
sentatives are absolutely correct. I hope 
there is a decent investigation of the en- 
tire agricultural program. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr, PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 17899) to strengthen the 
regulatory and supervisory authority of 
Federal agencies over insured banks and 
insured savings and loan associations, to 
increase the maximum amount of in- 
sured accounts or deposits to $15,000, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved. itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 17899, with 
Mr. Matsunaca in the chair. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with: 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN], 
will be recognized for 1 hour and the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Win- 
NALL], will be recognized for 1 hour. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PaTmMan]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may use. 
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Mr. Chairman, colleagues, H.R, 17899, 
the cease and desist legislation for Fed- 
eral financial supervisory agencies, has 
been carefully considered by your com- 
mittee. The bill was ordered reported by 
your committee on September 22 after 
3 days of hearings at which extensive 
testimony was received from Govern- 
ment and industry witnesses. This bill 
was the subject of extensive testimony in 
the other body where 8 days of hearings 
were conducted in the spring on S. 3158. 

The only substantial differences be- 
tween S. 3158 and the committee’s bill, 
H.R. 17899, are title III, which provides 
for a modest increase in deposit and 
share account insurance, and title IV 
which provides that titles I and II shall 
expire June 30, 1968. 

The insurance provisions contained in 
title III were the subject of thorough and 
extensive hearings in April 1963 and 
were touched on again during our com- 
mittee hearings prior to reporting out 
the bill before you today, so I do not 
think that it can be seriously charged 
that this title of the bill has not received 
careful consideration. 

This bill, H.R. 17899, passed the com- 
mittee without dissent and has the strong 
backing of the administration. In fact, 
we have every reason to believe that this 
bill is near the top of the administration’s 
“must” list for the remainder of the 39th 
Congress. 

Our financial industry is the very 
cornerstone of our free economy in this 
country. Banking is truly a public serv- 
ice industry. No one will deny that 
money and credit working through finan- 
cial intermediaries is a necessary ingre- 
dient in making our economy work. An 
industrial nation must have a sound, 
effective and efficient monetary and fi- 
nancial system. Most of us remember 
what happened when that system broke 
down in the early 1930’s and wrecked 
the economy. Some of us can even 
remember the banking panic of 1907. 
We have had a very tumultuous and in 
many ways unsatisfactory monetary and 
banking system in this country. 

Much of the problem has been due to 
inadequate Government supervision and 
lack of public confidence in our financial 
institutions. The extreme example is, of 
course, the “wildcat” banks character- 
izing our financial system following the 
expiration of the Bank of the United 
States in 1836. The “wildcat” period was 
marked by extreme financial instability, 
including several panics, hundreds of 
bank failures, and just a completely un- 
reliable banking system. With the estab- 
lishment of the National Banking Sys- 
tem in 1863, which provided for Govern- 
ment supervision of federally chartered 
banks, considerable progress was made 
toward achieving a workable and stable 
banking system. 

As early as 1886, plans for deposit in- 
surance were proposed in the Congress, 
but as we all know, action was not taken 
until many years afterward. 

While Government bank supervision 
improved the usefulness of banks to the 
public, still and all, inherent weaknesses 
in our banking system, as demonstrated, 
for example, by the panics of 1907 and 
1929, continued to cause economic disas- 
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ter and personal tragedy. The establish- 
ment of the Federal Reserve System in 
1914 has helped, but has certainly not 
eliminated full-scale banking disasters; 
1929 proved that. Of course, we know 
much about our banking and monetary 
system than we did 30 or 40 years ago, 

But, the greatest single action of Gov- 
ernment to restore public confidence in 
our banking system has been Govern- 
ment deposit insurance. If Congress had 
not delayed enactment of deposit insur- 
ance law for so many decades, it is quite 
possible that the “crash” of 1929 might 
1ave been limited to the stock market and 
would not have developed into a vast 
economic disaster of worldwide propor- 
tions. 

A run on a bank is almost unheard of 
today. The public confidence in our 
banking and thrift institutions has never 
been higher than it is today. Our fi- 
nancial institutions have never been more 
prosperous and sound than they are to- 
day with their deposits and earnings at 
record levels. 

However, we in Congress, in carrying 
out our mandate under article I, section 
8, clause 5, of the Constitution to assure 
the public of a sound monetary system, 
must be constantly alert to possible weak- 
nesses in our financial system. 

One might ask if the bill presently be- 
fore us strengthens our banking system 
and is it really needed. Just what does 
all this legal language about cease and 
desist orders really mean? And, why is 
cease and desist authority necessary 
when the Government already has au- 
thority under present law to terminate 
insurance of deposits? What safeguards 
are provided to protect the rights of in- 
dividuals as well as the institutions 
themselves? What about the preserva- 
tion of our dual banking system? Is 
cease and desist a substitute for more 
thorough annual bank examination? 
What will be the effect on the Federal 
insurance funds by increasing deposit 
insurance from $10,000 to $15,000, as the 
bill provides? Members have every right 
to ask these questions, and during the 
course of debate I anticipate that satis- 
factory answers will be given and I will 
welcome the opportunity to attempt to do 
80. 

The question naturally arises: Is a 
repetition of 1929 and the bank holiday 
of 1933 possible? Of course it is pos- 
sible, but hopefully we have built in and 
will continue to build in economic and 
supervisory stabilizers that will preclude 
any such disasters from ever occurring 
again. Unwise monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies can certainly cause recessions and 
depressions. My point is that avoiding 
these disasters which could recur is the 
business of Congress, and I believe that 
on the whole Congress has done a pretty 
good job since 1933 in giving us a sound 
banking system. 

Lack of coordination. among our 
banking agencies and between our fiscal 
and monetary authorities are obvious 
weaknesses and must be corrected soon. 
No doubt the Congress will carry out 
this responsibility without much further 
delay. However, H.R. 17899 provides an 
immediate opportunity for Congress to 
make a tremendous contribution toward 
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an even better banking system—now. It 
will result in stronger institutions; it will 
result in ever greater public confidence. 

At the present time, and as a matter 
of fact since 1933, banks which are mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System have 
been subject to officer and director re- 
moyal authority of the Federal Reserve 
Board. This authority applies equally 
to State chartered banks as well as fed- 
erally chartered banks. While the au- 
thority has existed for over 30 years, the 
Federal Reserve Board complains that it 
has not been effective because of its very 
restrictive language. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Act— 
title 12, United States Code, section 
1818—provides that the insured status of 
any bank, whether State or federally 
chartered, may be terminated for unsafe 
or unsound practices or for violation of 
law or regulation by its management. 
The act also provides—title 12, United 
States Code, section 1829—that no per- 
son may serve as officer, director or em- 
ployee of any insured bank, either State 
or Federal, who is convicted of a criminal 
offense involving dishonesty or a breech 
of trust. So, it is clear that, with re- 
spect to both member banks and non- 
member banks, Federal authority is ef- 
fectively restricted to the ultimate 
weapon of termination of insurance. 

The same thing can be said with re- 
spect to federally insured savings and 
loan associations. Subsections 5(d)1 and 
5(d) 2 of the Home Owners Loan Act pro- 
vide for “show cause” orders and “take- 
overs,” but these are limited to federally 
chartered associations. Furthermore, 
the “show cause” proceedings in district 
court may drag on for years and the 
“takeover” proceedings, provided in sec- 
tion 5(d)2, are virtually as drastic as 
termination of insurance. Section 407 of 
the National Housing Act provides for 
termination of the insured status of all 
savings and loan institutions, both State 
and federally chartered— title 12, United 
States Code, section 1730. But, like 
termination of FDIC insurance, this pro- 
ceeding is also a long, drawn out affair 
requiring at least 2 years before com- 
pleted. , 

It simply does not make good sense 
that the Federal agencies providing in- 
surance for deposits and share accounts 
must be limited to terminating the in- 
surance of an institution in order to pro- 
tect the insurance fund. In nearly all 
cases, termination of insurance means 
liquidation of the institution. In the 
great majority of supervisory problem 
cases, this is too drastic a remedy. In 
addition, termination of insurance does 
not protect the insurance fund where the 
institution has already gone downhill nor 
does it protect depositors; and termina- 
tion of insurance is not in the interest of 
the public in providing them sound bank- 
ing facilities. By that time, all the dam- 
age is done. And even where termina- 
tion of insurance is appropriate, by the 
time it is accomplished following the 
statutory 2-year period, the likelihood of 
preventing substantial losses to the fund 
is slim indeed. 

What all this means, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the power of termination is use- 
less as a tool for preventive supervision 
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of financial institutions. What is 
needed are effective measures to go hand 
in hand with thorough annual exami- 
nation of these institutions by the appro- 
priate agencies. The Comptroller of the 
Currency examines national banks. The 
Federal Reserve Board examines State 
member banks, and the State supervi- 
sors, often in conjunction with the FDIC, 
examine State-chartered, nonmember 
insured banks. Cease and desist orders 
aimed at violations of law and unsafe 
and unsound practices go hand in hand 
with annual examinations as a proper 
package of supervision to give the public 
the sound financial institutions that it 
deserves. In my book, termination of 
insurance is not a supervisory tool, but 
more than anything else represents fail- 
ure on the part of the Government to 
provide sound financial institutions. It 
means bad supervision, not good super- 
vision, 

Letters from the Treasury Depart- 
ment, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, and the banking agencies, all of 
which are contained in the committee 
report on H.R. 17899, clearly point out 
the limitations of the present laws and 
the need for cease and desist authority. 
The administration, the agencies, and 
your committee are convinced that this 
intermediate authority providing a flex- 
ible, supervisory tool short of the drastic, 
extreme step of terminating insurance is 
needed immediately. For Congress to 
ignore this need would represent aban- 
doning our clear Constitutional duty in 
this area. 

This new authority is needed, not for 
the benefit of the Federal supervisory 
agencies, but for the millions of deposi- 
tors who have their checking accounts 
and personal savings in these institu- 
tions. Of course, the benefits of im- 
proved supervision, accrue not merely to 
those persons whose accounts are in- 
sured, but to everyone who is a depositor 
or creditor of these institutions. And, 
let us not forget the millions of borrow- 
ers who depend on these institutions for 
their business needs and their personal 
needs such as consumer goods and home 
financing. So, it is not that we feel that 
Government officials should have more 
authority because this bill does not give 
them expanded authority since nothing 
could exceed their present power to ter- 
minate insurance. The cease and desist 
power and the very limited officer re- 
moval power represent flexible, inter- 
mediate supervisory tools to be used short 
of the last resort of insurance termina- 
tion. Cease and desist orders are need- 
ed to protect and serve the public better. 

CEASE AND DESIST PROCEEDINGS 


The bill before us today is not com- 
plicated. Title I provides for cease and 
desist and management suspension and 
removal orders with respect to federally 
insured savings and loan institutions. 
Title II provides for cease and desist and 
management suspension and removal or- 
ders with respect to federally insured 
banks. Title III provides for an increase 
in deposit and share account insurance 
in both banks and savings institutions 
from $10,000 to $15,000. Title IV con- 
tains an expiration date of June 30, 1968, 
for titles I and II of the bill. 
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Under titles I and II, the appropriate 
agencies would be empowered to issue 
cease and desist orders to insured insti- 
tutions and their directors, officers, em- 
ployees and agents to cease and desist 
from a violation of law, rule or regula- 
tion or for engaging in an unsafe or un- 
sound practice. Some of the Members 
were concerned about the exact meaning 
of “unsafe or unsound” practices, and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
furnished a detailed memorandum on 
this question which is included in the 
printed hearings available to all the 
Members. We of the committee are of 
the opinion that these terms are suffi- 
ciently exact and do not involve an 
overly broad delegation of power to ad- 
ministrative agencies. 

The rights of institutions are pro- 
tected by provision in the bill for hear- 
ings under the Administrative Procedure 
Act before a cease and desist order may 
be issued. Furthermore, an institution 
may appeal a cease and desist order to 
the appropriate U.S. court of appeals. 
Judicial review of unfair agency action 
is carefully provided. Since under the 
bill it would take a month or more to put 
a cease-and-desist order into effect, the 
bill provides for temporary cease and 
desist orders in emergency cases where 
insolvency or other extremely serious 
problems are found to exist. However, 
the association may apply to the U.S. 
district court for an injunction setting 
aside a temporary cease and desist order 
pending completion of the permanent 
proceeding. 

Much the same procedure is provided 
with respect to provisions for removal of 
management of insured institutions. 
This is permissible only where there has 
been a violation of law, rule or regula- 
tion, or a final cease-and-desist order, or 
where the person has engaged in unsafe 
or unsound practices, or is guilty of a 
breach of his fiduciary duty with a re- 
sulting serious injury to the institution, 
and where such conduct involves dis- 
honesty. 

Individuals are given the right of a 
hearing under the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act also appealable in the courts. 
If the weight of the evidence is not found 
to sustain the agency’s findings or if the 
courts find that the agency acted in an 
abritrary or capricious manner, it may 
set aside the agency’s orders. Suspen- 
sion from office in contrast to removal is 
provided in emergency cases where it is 
clearly necessary for the protection of the 
institution. However, the individual may 
apply to the district court for a stay 
pending completion of permanent re- 
moval proceedings. 

Individuals may also be suspended for 
felony indictments involving breach of 
trust, and they may also be removed for 
conviction of any criminal offense involv- 
ing dishonesty or breach of trust. These 
suspension and removal provisions are 
for the primary purpose of getting rid of 
any hoodlums that may be found bleed- 
ing our financial institutions. 

As I have previously mentioned, pres- 
ent law already provides for removal of 
officers and directors of member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System for violation 
of law or continued unsafe or unsound 
practices, whether State or National 
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banks. This bill broadens this language 
to include nonmember State banks as well 
which are insured by the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. Of course, it 
should be clear to all that the cease-and- 
desist powers and management removal 
powers are aimed specifically at actions 
impairing the safety or soundness of our 
insured financial institutions. These 
new flexible tools relate strictly to the 
insurance risk and to assure the public 
of sound banking facilities. 

Both titles I and II of the bill contain 
specific provisions aimed at preserving 
our dual system of State-chartered and 
federally chartered institutions. While 
money and banking under our Constitu- 
tion is a Federal responsibility—more 
specifically, Congress’ responsibility— 
our present system provides for State 
chartering of both banks and savings 
and loan institutions as well as Federal 
chartering of such institutions. How- 
ever, nearly all State-chartered institu- 
tions subscribe to Federal insurance and 
their business is conducted on the basis 
of Federal insurance of their accounts. 
Naturally, the Government is obligated 
to protect depositors of State-chartered 
institutions to the same extent as those 
of federally chartered institutions. 

However, it is important to point out 
that both titles I and II provide that the 
Federal agencies must first notify State 
officials before instituting proceedings 
against any State-chartered, federally 
insured institution or its management. 
This is to provide an opportunity for the 
States to act first, and only if the States 
fail to take necessary action is it per- 
missible for the Federal agencies to go 
ahead. Many States have excellent su- 
pervisory laws and excellent adminis- 
tration of those laws. However, some 
States have very poor supervisory laws 
and very poor administration. It is this 
unevenness of effective supervision at the 
State level which makes it absolutely 
necessary that the protection of the Fed- 
eral insurance funds not be left strictly 
up to the States. A string of failures 
in just one or two States could seriously 
drain these insurance funds and would 
require substantial increases in the in- 
surance premium assessed against in- 
sured institutions. Congress simply can- 
not avoid this responsibility to make cer- 
tain that all our financial institutions are 
managed in a way consistent with the 
objectives of the Federal insurance pro- 
grams, 

INCREASED INSURANCE CEILINGS 


Title III of the bill would partially 
rectify a terrible error we made, in my 
opinion, in 1964 in refusing to increase 
deposit and share account insurance 
from $10,000 to $20,000. The 1963 hear- 
ings on this bill proved beyond any doubt 
the need for an increase and the ability 
of the two insurance funds to easily 
handle an increase without even increas- 
ing the insurance premiums. In fact, 
President Kennedy’s Committee on Fi- 
nancial Institutions, with one member 
dissenting, in 1963 overwhelmingly rec- 
ommended increasing the insurance to 
$25,000. Those on that Committee were 
Secretary Dillon, Attorney General KEN- 
NEDY, Secretary Freeman, Secretary 
Celebrezze, Budget Director Gordon, 
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Chairman McMurray, Chairman Martin, 
Comptroller Saxon, Dr. Weaver, Chair- 
man Cocke of FDIC, and Dr. Heller of 
the CEA. Only one member of this blue 
ribbon panel opposed increasing the ceil- 
ing to $25,000 per deposit. 

Chairman Cocke of the FDIC and 
Chairman McMurray of the Home Loan 
Bank Board also testified strongly in 
favor of increasing the insurance to 
$25,000 in hearings before your com- 
mittee. Their statistics were voluminous 
and arguments very persuasive. Mr. 
Cocke was quite candid when he sug- 
gested that some commercial bankers 
opposed the increase because they felt 
that it would benefit savings institutions 
more than commercial banks. Sure 
enough, the ABA witness just as strongly 
opposed increasing the coverage. The 
ABA position was that of the larger 
banks. The smaller banks, then as now, 
favored an increase. ABA did not admit 
the truth that they feared benefits to 
savings institutions, but used the specious 
argument that an insurance increase is 
undesirable because bankers would be- 
come lax and pursue unsound practices 
as à result. Instead of relying upon their 
own management abilities to run a sound 
and profitable institution, bankers would 
let up and lose their incentives and de- 
pend on the Government to look after 
their depositors. This was very foolish, 
even insulting testimony, and your com- 
mittee was wise enough to ignore it. 

However, this bill did not pass the 
House. 

Our failure to increase deposit insur- 
ance to $25,000 effective January 1, 1964, 
as recommended by Chairman Cocke, has 
had tragic effects. In 1962 only one in- 
sured bank failed, and in 1963 only two 
insured banks failed. But in 1964, after 
Chairman Cocke had left the FDIC, seven 
banks failed, and in 1965 five banks 
failed. Of these 12 failures 9 were State 
banks and 3 were national banks. The 
biggest, of course, was San Francisco 
National. But the point, colleagues, is 
that our refusal to increase coverage 
to $25,000 cost over 500 depositors ap- 
proximately $1.3 million which the 
FDIC could have easily afforded. Rec- 
ognizing that Members in 1964 voted 
to recommit H.R. 5130 on the allegation 
that savings and loan associations were 
not adequately supervised and because 
they were not subject to dividend rate 
control, just let me say this: Whatever 
arguments along this line made then are 
no longer relevant. Dividend rate con- 
trol over insured savings and loans is now 
the law of the land. And, title I of this 
bill provides adequate flexible supervisory 
tools heretofore unavailable. I have here 
a letter from Chairman Horne of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board confirm- 
ing that the new cease and desist au- 
thority in title I is entirely adequate to 
deal with any liquidity, reserves, conflict 
of interest, or other serious supervisory 
problem that might arise. This letter, I 
understand, has been cleared by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. 

Now, Mr. Archie K. Davis of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association is an honorable 
man and a sincere one. Yet when he 
issued a press release on September 23 
Strongly opposing your committee’s 
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action of the previous day recommending 
a modest insurance increase, he was do- 
ing what the ABA does best of all. That 
is pursuing their own selfish interest at 
the expense of the public interest. And 
when Mr. Davis snidely suggests that the 
administration is opposed to this modest 
increase from. $10,000 to $15,000, he is 
apparently trying to mislead the U.S. 
Congress. Mr. Davis says that the insur- 
ance increase is, and I quote inconsist- 
ent with the administration’s fundamen- 
tal arguments for the cease and desist 
powers.” What he means is that you 
should not increase deposit insurance at 
the same time you have over 200 com- 
mercial banks on the FDIC problem list. 
But who is to blame for problem banks— 
the public, who placed their funds in an 
institution on the conviction that a bank 
insured by the Government and ex- 
amined annually by the Government 
would be a safe place to put their life’s 
savings? I care not to pin the blame 
on anyone, but I maintain that the pub- 
lic is innocent and I reject summarily 
the argument that no increase should be 
made because depositors in unsound in- 
stitutions stand to benefit as much as 
depositors in presently sound bank. So 
much for Mr. Davis and the ABA. 

Some question has been raised or the 
implication left that the administration 
is opposed to any increase in the amount 
of FDIC or FSLIC insurance at this time. 
Any statement to this effect is complete- 
ly misleading. President Johnson, in his 
Economic Report for 1966, stated: 

For these reasons I recommend Congres- 
sional action on Federal regulation to in- 
crease the maximum amount of insurance 
coverage for bank deposits and savings and 
loan accounts, 

EXPIRATION IN 1968 


Title IV of the bill provides that the 
cease and desist and removal powers ex- 
pire June 30, 1968. This provision for 
temporary agency authority is in 
keeping with the philosophy of H.R. 
14026, recently enacted legislation giving 
the banking agencies, including the 
Home Loan Bank Board, broadened au- 
thority to set reserve requirement and in- 
terest and dividend rates payable on 
deposits. These financial and supervi- 
sory controls are very complex matters. 
Also, the question of competitive advan- 
tages between different types of financial 
institutions is always involved in this 
type of legislation. It is, therefore, the 
intent of your committee to legislate a 
break-in period to work out any kinks 
that may show up after the agencies and 
the industry have gained experience un- 
der the new ground rules. The ranking 
minority member, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New Jersey, and I, as well 
as most all the committee, are firmly 
committed to reconsideration of the en- 
tire range of supervisory and competi- 
tive problems of the financial industry. 
In any case, I can assure my colleagues 
that effective supervisory tools will be a 
permanent fixture of our financial laws 
upon enactment of H.R. 17899, and that 
goes for dividend rate controls as well. 
We felt, however, that it would be very 
poor public policy—in fact, totally un- 
acceptable to the public—to provide only 
a temporary increase in insurance. The 
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fact that we expect to again take up the 
broad sweep of industry problems in the 
90th Congress is no reason at all for 
further postponing needed improvements 
in the law. We have delayed too much 
already. 

I am confident that the Members will 
give our financial agencies and the finan- 
cial industry a resounding vote of confi- 
dence by overwhelming approval of your 
committee's bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in the spirit of the vig- 
orous effort that is being made today for 
a sine die adjournment of the 89th Con- 
gress, the Members on this side are will- 
ing to forgo much of our privilege to 
discuss this bill in general debate and get 
right into the 5-minute rule as quickly 
as possible if the Members on the minor- 
ity side are inclined likewise. At the 
present time I would like to reserve the 
time allotted to this side and I yield to 
the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is not too much in dispute 
with respect to the bill that is presently 
before the Committee. On the matter 
of time I do not believe it will be neces- 
sary to consume much time in general 
debate. The bill has been explained by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN]. There are some amendments that 
will be offered. 

And, it does seem to me, that adequate 
discussion on the points involved in those 
amendments can take place at the time 
the amendments are offered for the con- 
sideration of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Personally, Mr, Chairman, I urge the 
adoption of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield such time as he 
may consume to the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jonas]. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I am as 
anxious to wind up the affairs of this 
Congress as the next man. But, I do not 
believe a bill as important as this one 
should be just brushed aside casually, 
with 3 minutes of discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill would grant 
authority to the regulatory agencies to 
remove an officer of a financial insti- 
tution. 

Also, I notice in the report that this 
is merely temporary legislation and that 
the committee proposes early in the next 
Congress to go into the matter more 
thoroughly. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, I would like for the 
Recorp to show the reason and the need 
for this emergency-type legislation. It 
is very far-reaching legislation and 
greatly expands and increases the regu- 
latory powers of administrative agencies 
over the financial institutions of this 
country. 

Mr. Chairman, are we in an emergency, 
and if so, what is the nature of it and 
why are we called upon within the span 
of just a few minutes time to enact such 
far-reaching legislation, © admittedly 
emergency legislation, because it is only 
temporary? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I am glad to yield to the 


gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. PATMAN. Really, the objective of 
this particular bill is to make the penal- 
ties less severe and its enactment would 
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be in the interest of a better administra- 
tion of the banking laws and the Federal 
home loan banking agency legislation. 

_Mr. Chairman, as it is now, the only 
penalty that the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation has at its disposal that 
can be imposed upon a wrongdoer or a 
Federal institution that is jeopardizing 
the safety or the solvency of an institu- 
tion is to take away the insurance, 

Well, Mr. Chairman, that is a most 
drastic remedy. 

And, it is thought that if we were to 
give the power to do certain things, be- 
fore they reach that stage, it would be 
more in the interest of a solvent insti- 
tution and proper and efficient adminis- 
tration, than to go to the ultimate in the 
beginning by saying that we take this in- 
surance away from them. 

Mr. Chairman, of course that would 
mean the liquidation of a concern. And, 
of course, I do not advocate that. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
from North Carolina objects, perhaps 
this should be made clearer. 

Mr. JONAS. That is right. I am 
seeking clarification and information as 
to the need for acting on an emergency 
basis. 

Mr. PATMAN. And, I believe the in- 
stitute will have meetings with the board 
of directors and the officers of the in- 
stitution. 

Mr. JONAS. If this additional arm or 
tool or weapon is necessary, why are we 
dealing with it on a temporary basis? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from North Carolina will yield 
further, there are other things besides 
just that one thought. There are other 
purposes involved. 

Mr. Chairman, it is considered to be 
important legislation in that we have 
had adequate hearings in time to get it 
through this session of Congress, the last 
session of the 89th Congress. 

Therefore, we have recommended, with 
the limitation that it will expire on June 
30, 1968, and that gives you time to com- 
mence in the early part of the next ses- 
sion and go into every part of this leg- 
islation. 

And make sure that we are doing what 
should be done in prominent legislation 
for not only the banks, but also the 
Federal savings and loan insurance com- 
panies. It is just out of an abundance of 
precaution that we have placed this limi- 
tation on it, 

Mr. JONAS. May I ask one other 
question? If this is “must” legislation, 
why was the bill not introduced before 
September 21, 1966? It appears to me 
that it got on the must“ list mighty 
late 


Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman must 
take into consideration that the bill was 
first introduced at the request of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board in the Senate, and 
was S. 3158. That was months and 
months ago. Then after it passed there 
it came over to the House and was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. We took it up as soon as we 
could, but we did not have, in view of 
other pressing legislation, the time to go 
into it adequately as much as we would 
Uke to, and to recommend it as per- 
manent legislation we felt that on the 
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side of caution we should recommend it 
for a limited length of time so as to give 
us next year time to go into this in the 
way it should be gone into, and make 
sure that everyone is given a square deal 
in every sense of the word. 

Mr. JONAS. May I ask one other 
question? Has something happened in 
the last few weeks to make this “must” 
legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, it has been “must” 
all along because, if I might say to the 
distinguished gentleman from North 
Carolina, it has been realized that the 
Federal savings and loans should not 
have to resort to the ultimate weapon; 
in other words, take the insurance away 
when they can save many institutions if 
they have other weapons that they can 
use before they reach that point. The 
same way for the Federal deposit insur- 
ance as it relates to banks. And the 
purpose of this is to give them the weap- 
ons that will not take the insurance away 
immediately, and not liquidate the in- 
stitution. That will go a long way to- 
ward saving the institution. 

May I just suggest why this bill was 
introduced like it was? This is a clean 
bill which is exactly like the Senate bill 
except the last title—except the last 
title. And that is for the purpose of 
bringing the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation into the 
bill so it will be germane. Otherwise 
it would not be germane. 

And the committee increased the in- 
surance from $10,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. JONAS. Might I ask this one 
other question? 

Do I understand that the Home Loan 
Bank Board and the FDIC proposed this 
legislation? 

Mr. PATMAN. And the Federal Re- 
serve Board. I think the Federal Re- 
serve Board proposed the first draft that 
I know of, but I am sure that the others 
approved it. 

Mr. JONAS. Is there any explana- 
tion for the failure to introduce this bill 
earlier in the session? Iam sure it must 
have been proposed to the Senate com- 
mittee and to the House committee at 
the same time. 

Mr. PATMAN. It was introduced in 
March by more than one Member, sev- 
eral Members over here, This bill, as I 
said, was for the purpose of having a 
clean bill to present to the House today. 
And it could be exactly the bill that was 
introduced in the House in March, and 
in the Senate in March upon which ex- 
tensive hearings were held in the Sen- 
ate. And the only difference is we added 
the insurance features here, so as to in- 
crease it and make it germane, from 
$10,000 to $15,000. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, I will 
say just in conclusion that the comments 
I am making now are not intended to 
express opposition to the bill. I just 
could not understand why such an im- 
portant piece of legislation would be en- 
acted on a temporary basis if there is a 
need to provide additional tools to ac- 
complish the purposes. stated by the 
chairman of the committee. 

I would think we ought to be consid- 
ering permanent legislation, and that we 
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have had time to have done so since early 
in the year. I just wanted to see if I 
could not get a satisfactory explanation, 
as to why we are asked here, almost 
without debate, to enact far-reaching 
legislation of this nature. I would like 
to understand a little more about it. 
Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. T yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan, I would 
say to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina that I think it is a very serious ques- 
tion indeed, as to whether this is “must” 
legislation. When we were in the com- 
mittee discussing this I requested at the 
time that the Senate bill be referred to 
our Subcommittee on Supervisory Ac- 
tivities, and that they be given the ensu- 
ing weeks to consider it and report back 
with a bill on January 1, or as soon 
as Congress reconvenes, and one that 
could be taken up at that particular time. 

The majority of the committee dis- 
agreed with me. 

But the only basis on which this is 
considered “must” legislation is because 
a very small percentage or very few saV- 
ings and loan institutions or other sav- 
ings institutions are in very serious diffi- 
culty today because of some illegal 
1 that have been committed by 

em. 

However, the remedy this particular 
bill gives, the cease and desist order and 
the removal of directors is not going to 
solve the problem of these particular 
savings and loan institutions whatsoever. 

In fact, I might say to the committee 
that I have discussed this with Mr. John 
E. Horne, the very able administrator of 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, for 
whom I have the very greatest respect 
anl anything I say here today, I would 
not want to be interpreted in any way 
whatsoever as lessening that respect that 
I have for him one bit because I think 
he is one of our Government’s ablest 
administrators. 

But Mr. Horne agreed with me that 
nothing in this bill is going to help those 
institutions one bit. 

So I say to the gentleman, I cannot see 
how this is “must” legislation under any 
circumstances. 

I would say to the gentleman from 
North Carolina further, that the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board at the present 
time, and that is who we are talking 
about here chiefly, has the power—No. 
1—to send in auditors or examiners if 
they want to. They do this at the ex- 
pense of the institution at a cost of $72 
a day to the particular institution. 

They can send an examiner in 1 day 
@ year or they can send an examiner 365 
days a year and breathe right down the 
neck of that particular institution if they 
want to. That is how close they can 
watch them. 

There is no question but that any 
illegal activity is easy to detect by the 
examiners and auditors. So once that 
illegal activity is detected, they can if 
they want to, write a letter to the board 
of directors in such instances, and they 
can tell them in no uncertain terms that 
if they do not comply and shape up their 
activities and straighten them out, they 
are going to find themselves with their 
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Federal insurance suspended. They can 
keep auditors on the job to make sure 
corrections are being made. 

So as faras I know these practices are 
not being followed. 

All I can say is that where I come from, 
I know these directors who serve on the 
boards of directors of sayings and loan 
banks and other banking institutions. 
Certainly, if anyone of those directors 
got a letter from the Home Loan Bank 
Board or the FDIC saying, “If you do not 
eliminate and terminate these practices, 
we are going to suspend your insurance,” 
vou can be sure that that would be the 
end of those practices right then and 
there. 

Above and beyond that, if they want 
to, they can go on and can actually 
suspend the insurance or they can, 
finally, close the institution. 

My point is that they do have the 
means and the remedies at hand right 
now. 

What the gentleman said originally is 
very true, and that is that this bill grants 
a tremendous broad authority to the 
Federal Reserve Board and to the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
to the Federal Home Loan Board to 
supervise in an area which was never 
intended, and which I think goes very, 
very far indeed. 

I would just like to call the attention 
of the gentleman to one bit of language 
on page 3 of the bill where it states the 
basis of the cease and desist orders. I 
refer to page 3 and I read where it says: 

Tf, in the opinion of the Board, an associa- 
tion is violating or has violated, or the Board 
has reasonable cause to believe that the 
association is about to violate, a law, rule, 
regulation, or charter or other condition im- 
posed in writing by the Board or written 
agreement entered into with the Board, or 
is engaging or has engaged, or the Board 
has reasonable cause to believe that the as- 
sociation is about to engage, in an unsafe 
or unsound practice. 


I would just point out to the gentle- 
man—No, 1—that we are talking about 
regulations that do not exist—regula- 
tions yet to be written of course. 

No. 2—what we are saying here, 
where it says: “or other condition im- 
posed in writing.” 

That means a letter. Everyone is 
agreed on that. In other words, this 
agency, as I gather, can write a letter 
and on the basis of that particular letter, 
can then issue a cease and desist order. 
This is a tremendously broad grant of 
authority. 

I have an amendment which I intend 
to offer later which would limit that au- 
thority. 

I should like to make a final point in 
conclusion and that is this: It seems to 
me a tragedy that we have had so sud- 
denly to shift gears. In the period of 
time I have served on the Banking and 
Currency Committee, 6 years, up until 
now I have witnessed the manner in 
which we have encouraged and pushed 
the Savings and Loan institutions into 
a more liberal policy of lending. I can 
recall Mr. McMurray coming before our 
committee and urging us to grant them 
the authority to make college loans, 
urging us to grant them the authority 
to make land loans, and, finally, urging 
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us to grant them the authority to make 
chattel loans. 

Now all of a sudden, after our savings 
institutions have followed these liberal 
lending policies and a very few are in 
difficulty, we, are saying that we have 
to have these tremendously vast powers 
granted in this bill as a substitute for 
the judgment of the management of 
these institutions in carrying out their 
daily activities. x 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 


ciate the comments of the gentleman 
from Michigan. I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman yielding. 

The gentleman from North Carolina 
has raised a question as to whether or 
not this is “must” legislation. It is and 
should be characterized as must or nec- 
essary legislation, 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Harvey], has disputed this. He has 
sought to indicate that it really is not 
quite as necessary as has been sug- 
gested, that it might well be put over 
until the first of the year. I was in- 
terested in his citation of conversations 
with Mr. Horne of the Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

Mr, HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to comment in that regard. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I just want to make 
it clear that Mr. Horne, Secretary Fow- 
ler, the members of the Board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, and all of the regulatory 
agencies have expressed in the clearest 
terms what they construe to be the im- 
pelling necessity of having this legisla- 
tion enacted this year. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I just 
want to make myself clear. If I left 
the impression that either one of those 
gentlemen was willing to continue this 
over until January 1, then I was wrong. 
I never intended to leave that impression 
whatsoever. All of them that I have 
discussed this issue with would like to 
see the bill enacted now. 

Mr. ASHLEY, The gentleman from 
Michigan did, and quite accurately, 
state that Mr. Horn pointed out that per- 
haps the legislation would not correct 
the half dozen extremely critical cases— 
very, very serious cases—with which his 
board is concerned. At the same time 
he has testified—end I think this is im- 
portant—that this legislation offers new 
tools, the use of which will, in his judg- 
ment, prevent financial institutions over 
which he has jurisdiction from falling 
into the kind of situation which does 
jeopardize deposits and the savings of 
thousands upon thousands of citizens. 

Mr. JONAS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is unfortu- 
nate that in the closing days of this ses- 
sion we are called upon to pass emer- 
gency-type legislation. A few weeks 
ago we passed legislation in this same 
field that will expire on August 1, 1968. 
Now we are passing far-reaching legis- 
lation that vest broad new controls in 
administrative agencies. But we are 
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asked to do it on a temporary basis. It 
is hard to understand if, these new pow- 
ers are desirable, they are granted, only 
temporarily. 

Mr. PATMAN. . Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS.. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I merely wish to men- 
tion. the fact that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Harvey], suggested that 
the bill would take care of savings and 
loan institutions, I will admit that in a 
private enterprise system there are al- 
ways a few in any class group that have 
problems, and some savings and loan 
institutions have problems, But there 
are lots of banks that have problems, 
The number of banks is several dozen 
times greater than the number of sav- 
ings and loan institutions, but their as- 
sets are smaller. 

There are problems both in banks and 
in savings and loan institutions which 
we believe this bill will help to correct. 
It is not aimed at either one in par- 
ticular. 

Mr. JONAS. I would not want the 
gentleman to name any institutions, but 
do I correctly understand that the rea- 
son this is emergency legislation or 
“must” legislation now is that there is 
a critical situation in some institutions? 

Mr. PATMAN. I can give the gen- 
tleman an example. The hoodlums are 
going into all financial institutions as 
quickly and rapidly as they can. Unfor- 
tunately, they have gotten into both sav- 
ings and loan institutions and banks. 
The regulatory agencies are unable to 
cope with some of them under existing 
authority. This is to give them addi- 
tional authority. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona, The part of 
the bill which frightens me more 2 
any other parts is that concerning the 
removal of an officer or director. We are 
dealing with the reputation of an in- 
dividual here. 

I read from the committee SONONE to 
illustrate the rather summary proceed- 
ing under which an officer or official 
could .be removed. On page 5, it is 
stated: 

The bill also provides for removal of an 
officer or director for violation of law, rule, 
or regulation, for a final cease-and-desist 
order, or for engaging or participating in any 
unsafe or unsound practice or for breach of 
his fiduciary duty, 


I point out the fact that the things 
for which an officer may be removed are 
ordinarily things which a court of law 
would determine, not an administrative 
board. 

If I understand the bill correctly, it 
would give to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board the authority to make a pre- 
liminary determination on any act which 
might add up to any of the enumerated 
malfeasances or misfeasances and 
thereby to remove an officer. 

I suggest that this is not necessary. 
The bill itself would provide for cease- 
and-desist orders, in the event that there 
were a condition in the bank or savings 
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and loan association which might be 
unsafe for the depositors. 

I dare say that if a cease-and-desist 
order were violated it would not be nec- 
essary for the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board or the Federal Reserve Board to 
go to the trouble of removing an officer, 
They would undoubtedly immediately 
remove the insurance, as they should, in 
the event of violation of the cease-and- 
desist order. 

To me this will give a board—and I 
agree with the gentleman from Michigan 
that Mr. Horne is as fine a public servant 
as we have in the Government today— 
power of life and death over an individ- 
ual’s reputation. This power is ordi- 
narily reserved to a court of law. I think 
it should be. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

If the gentleman will permit, I would 
say I expect what they are getting at 
here is the authority to remove an entire 
board. It would not be necessary to in- 
voke these extraordinary powers to get 
rid of one director. I believe a reporting 
of the situation to the board and the offi- 
cials would result in the removal of the 
man by the board itself. 

I can see that if an entire board were 
guilty of violating the law or a final 
cease-and-desist order, they might need 
to remove the entire board. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Certainly 
under the laws of every State and under 
the banking laws of the United States 
there is ample remedy for putting an in- 
stitution into receivership or some other 
type of supervision, by a competent 
court of law, if a whole board goes bad. 
There would not be any doubt as to what 
they could do, and they have the law 
under which to do it. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since 1933 the Federal 
Reserve Board has had the power to re- 
move officers and directors of national 
banks and of State-chartered member 
banks, for violation of the law. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand. 

Mr. PATMAN. No one has ever com- 
plained about any wrongful acts of the 
Federal Reserve Board in doing that. It 
has been done in a very satisfactory way. 

Mr. JONAS. I understand that, but 
that authority has not previously been 
given to these other regulatory agencies 
and we now are asked to do it on a tem- 
porary basis. That is what mystifies me. 
If there is a great need for this kind of 
legislation, it ought to be permanent. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. JONAS. Iam glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Does the gentleman 
agree in far-reaching legislation such as 
this the Congress should take time rather 
than pass it quickly and hurriedly? They 
should take time such as 18 months to 
make sure it is needed and that the pro- 
visions are carefully guarded with limita- 
tions and restrictions, as they should be, 
rather than quickly going into the pas- 
sage of permanent legislation? 

Mr. JONAS. I certainly agree, and 
since this was must“ legislation, I 
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thought we should have considered it over 
a long period of months this year rather 
than have it suddenly come up here after 
having been introduced just, a few days 
ago. 
Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. MULTER. This legislation has 

had long and serious consideration. The 
chairman of our House committee in- 
troduced the bill, H.R. 14159, on March 
30, 1966, 1 day after S. 3158 was intro- 
duced in the other body. Except for the 
changes which the chairman has already 
indicated we in our committee on this 
side made, the bills are identical as in- 
troduced in both Houses. Let me point 
out to you, as the gentleman from In- 
diana (Mr. Harvey] indicated, that there 
was some language here which seemed 
to indicate that the Board or supervisory 
authority could go in and issue a writing, 
or a letter as a result of which they could 
issue a cease-and-desist order or even a 
liquidation order. 
The language as in the bill now I 
must admit does lend itself to that inter- 
pretation. But the agencies agree that 
that is not what they meant. They sent 
up language which we intend to intro- 
duce as a further amendment to the bill 
which will show this does not give them 
unilateral power to do anything but it 
refers to the fact that the institution 
to be supervised has agreed upon this 
in advance. 

Now with regard to the immediacy and 
the urgency of this legislation, let me 
quote to you from the hearing record 
on page 78 before the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the U.S. Senate in the 89th Congress, 
2d session, which sums up the situation 
very nicely and clearly. This is the com- 
missioner of the State savings and loan 
associations of the State of California. 
He says: 

We recognize that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has the present authority to 
cancel the insurance of accounts of any in- 
sured State-licensed association. But this 
authority is too rigid and too harsh a remedy 
to be applied in the many cases where cor- 
rective action may be required in order to 
assure compliance with Federal statutes and 
regulations. Termination of insurance of ac- 
counts is, in effect, a death sentence to an 
insured association. 

The ‘unnecessary death of a multi-million- 
dollar savings institution is not a rational 
objective for supervisory authorities. Rather 
it is necessary that there be preventive and 
corrective powers which match up with the 
seriousness of any illegal and unsafe prac- 
tices. 

Not only is there a need for more flexible 
and more appropriate remedies, but there 
is also a great need for prompt action. 


We are giving you the prompt action 
that the interest he demands requires. 
We are not giving it to him on a perma- 
nent basis. Rather we say here, let us 
see how it works out and we will look at 
this between now and June 30, 1968, and 
come before the House. This is what, 
as a result of the experience in the new 
changes and drastic powers, it has 
worked out to, good or bad as the case 
may be, and this is how they should be 
modified. 
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Mr. JONAS. With $450 billion in- 
volved we should all be careful. 

Mr. MULTER. We are trying to be 
careful. That is why we have written 
around and into the bill these various 
additional restrictions and limitations. 
One important one, incidentally, with 
reference to the matter of court review, 
is we do provide for it in a cease-and- 
desist order and the right to liquidate, 
not on the old rule of a little bit of evi- 
dence to sustain what the agency did, 
but we wrote in here that it must be 
based on the weight of the evidence when 
the court reviews it, and if they find a 
good case is made out against the officer 
or the institution, then they can act. But 
that must be done before it sustains what 
the Board has done. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
that the Clerk read. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. R. 17899 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Financial Institu- 
tions Supervisory Act of 1966”. : 

TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD AND THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Sec. 101. Subsection (d) of section 5 of 

the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (12 

U.S.C. 1464 (d)) is hereby amended to read as 

follows: 

„d) (1) The Board shall have power toen- 
force this section and rules and regulations 
made hereunder. In the enforcement of any 
provision of this section or rules and regu- 
lations made hereunder, or any other law or 
regulation, or in any other action, suit, or 
proceeding to which it is a party or in which 
it is interested, and in the administration 
of conservatorships and receiverships, the 
Board is authorized to act in its own name 
and through its own attorneys. Except as 
otherwise provided herein, the Board shall 
be subject to suit (other than suits on 
claims for money damages) by any Federal 
savings and loan association or director or 
officer thereof with respect to any matter 
under this section or any other applicable 
law, or rules or regulations thereunder, in 
the United States district court for the judi- 
cial district in which the home office of the 
association is located, or in the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
and the Board may be served with process in 
the manner prescribed by the Federal Rules 
of Civil Procedure. 

“(2) (A) If, in the opinion of the Board, an 
association is violating or has violated, or 
the Board has reasonable cause to believe 
that the association is about to violate, a 
law, rule, regulation, or charter or other 
condition imposed in writing by the Board 
or written agreement entered into with the 
Board, or is engaging or has engaged, or the 
Board has reasonable cause to believe that 
the association is about to engage, in an un- 
safe or unsound practice, the Board may is- 
sue and serve upon the association a notice 
of charges in respect thereof, The notice 
shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting the alleged violation or viola- 
tions or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, and shall fix a time and place at 
which a hearing will be held to determine 
whether an order to cease and desist there- 
from should issue against the association. 
Such hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than six- 
ty days after service of such notice unless an 
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earlier or a later date is set by the Board at 
the request of the association, Unless the 
association shall appear at the hearing by a 
duly authorized representative, it shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance of 
the cease-and-desist order. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 
any such hearing the Board shall find that 
any violation or unsafe or unsound practice 
specified in the notice of charges has been 
established, the Board may issue and serve 
upon the association an order to cease and 
desist from any such violation or practice. 
Such order may, by provisions which may be 
mandatory or otherwise, require the associa- 
tion and its directors, officers, employees, and 
agents to cease and desist from the same, 
and, further, to take affirmative action to cor- 
rect the conditions resulting from any such 
violation or practice. 

“(B) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the as- 
sociation concerned (except in the case of a 
cease-and-desist order issued upon consent, 
which shall become effective at the time 
specified therein), and shall remain effective 
and enforceable, except to such extent as it 
is stayed, modified, terminated, or set aside 
by action of the Board or a reviewing court. 

“(3) (A) Whenever the Board shall deter- 
mine that the violation or threatened vio- 
lation or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the association pursuant to 
paragraph (2)(A) of this subsection, or the 
continuation thereof, is likely to cause in- 
solvency (as defined in paragraph (6) (A) (1) 
of this subsection) or substantial dissipation 
of assets or earnings of the association, or 
is likely to otherwise seriously prejudice the 
interests of its savings account holders, the 
Board may issue a temporary order requiring 
the association to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order shall 
become effective upon service upon the asso- 
ciation and, unless set aside, limited, or sus- 
pended by a court in proceedings authorized 
by subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, 
shall remain effective and enforceable pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to such notice and 
until such time as the Board shall dismiss 
the charges specified in such notice or, if a 
cease-and-desist order is issued against the 
association, until the effective date of any 
such order. 4 

“(B) Within ten days after the association 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the association may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the association is located, or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an injunction setting aside, 
limiting, or suspending the enforcement, 
operation, or effectiveness of such order 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the association under paragraph 
(2) (A) of this subsection, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such in junc- 
tion, 

“(C) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Board may apply 
to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for an injunction 
to enforce such order, and, if the court shall 
determine that there has been such violation 
or threatened violation or failure to obey, 
it shall be the duty of the court to issue such 
injunction. 

“(4)(A) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion has committed any violation of law, 
rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final, or has en- 
gaged or participated in any unsafe or un- 
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sound practice in connection with the asso- 
ciation, or has committed or engaged in any 
act, omission, or practice which constitutes 
a breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the Board determines that the 
association has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its savings ac- 
count holders could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary duty 
is one involving personal dishonesty on the 
part of such director or officer, the Board may 
serve upon such director or officer a written 
2 of its intention to remove him from 
office. 

“(B) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion, by conduct or practice with respect to 
another savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to continue as a director or officer, and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Board, any 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of an association, by conduct or 
practice with respect to such association or 
other savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to participate in the conduct of the af- 
fairs of such association, the Board may 
serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person a written notice of its intention to 
remove him from office and/or to prohibit his 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of such association. 

“(C) In respect to any director or officer of 
an association or any other person referred 
to in subparagraph (A) or (B) of this para- 
graph, the Board may, if it deems it neces- 
sary for the protection of the association or 
the interests of its savings account holders, 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, Officer, or other person, sus- 
pend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the association. 
Such suspension and/or prohibiticn shall be- 
come effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in proceedings 
authorized by subparagraph (E) of this para- 
graph, shall remain in effect pending the 
completion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice served under sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph and 
until such time as the Board shall dismiss 
the charges specified in such notice, or, if an 
order of removal and/or prohibition is issued 
against the director or officer or other per- 
son, until the effective date of any such 
order. Copies of any such notice shall also 
be served upon the association of which he 
is a director or officer or in the conduct of 
whose affairs he has participated, 

“(D) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an association, shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
grounds therefor, and shall fix a time and 
place at which a hearing will be held thereon. 
Such hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than sixty 
days after the date of service of such notice, 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Board at the request of (i) such director, offi- 
cer, or other person, and for good cause 
shown, or (ii) the Attorney General of the 
United States. Unless such director, officer, 
or other person shall appear at the hearing 
in person or by a duly authorized representa- 
tive, he shall be deemed to have consented 
to the issuance of an order of such removal 
and/or prohibition. In the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
such hearing the Board shall find that any 
of the grounds specified in such notice has 
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been established, the Board may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the association, as 
it may deem appropriate. Any such order 
shall become effective at the expiration of 
thirty days after service upon such associa- 
tion and the director, officer, or other person 
concerned (except in the case of an order 
issued upon consent, which shall become 
effective at the time specified therein). Such 
order shall remain effective and enforceable 
except to such extent as it is stayed, modi- 
fied, terminated, or set aside by action of 
the Board or a reviewing court. 

“(E) Within ten days after any director, 
officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an asso- 
ciation under subparagraph (C) of this para- 
graph, such director, officer, or other person 
may apply to the United States district court 
for the judicial district in which the home 
office of the association is located, or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, for a stay of such suspension 
and/or prohibition pending the completion 
of the administrative proceedings pursuant 
to the notice served upon such director, offi- 
cer, or other person under subparagraph (A) 
or (B) of this paragraph, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to stay such suspen- 
sion and/or prohibition. 

“(5)(A) Whenever any director or officer 
of an association, or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of the affairs of such 
association, is charged in any information, 
indictment, or complaint authorized by a 
United States Attorney, with the commission 
of or participation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust, the Board may, 
by written notice served upon such director, 
officer, or other person, suspend him from 
office and/or prohibit him from further par- 
ticipation in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of the association, A copy of such 
notice shall also be served upon the associa- 
tion. Such suspension and/or prohibition 
shall remain in effect until such information, 
indictment, or complaint is finally disposed 
of or until terminated by the Board. In the 
event that a judgment of conviction with 
respect to such offense is entered against 
such director, officer, or other person, and at 
such time as such judgment is not subject 
to further appellate review, the Board may 
issue and serve upon such director, officer, 
or other an order removing him from 
office and/or prohibiting him from further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the association except with 
the consent of the Board. A copy of such 
order shall be served upon such association, 
whereupon such director or officer shall cease 
to be a director or officer of such association, 
A finding of not guilty or other disposition 
of the charge shall not preclude the Board 
from thereafter instituting proceedings to 
remove such director, officer, or other person 
from office and/or to prohibit further partici- 
pation in association affairs, pursuant to sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (4) of 
this subsection. 

“(B) If at any time, because of the sus- 
pension of one or more directors pursuant 
to this subsection (d), there shall be on the 
board of directors of an association less than 
a quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest in and be exercis- 
able by the director or directors on the board 
and not so suspended, until such time as 
there shall be a quorum of the board of 
directors. In the event all of the directors 
of an association are suspended pursuant to 
this subsection (d), the Board shall appoint 
persons to serve temporarily as directors in 
their place and stead pending the termina- 
tion of such suspensions, or until such time 
as those who have been suspended cease to 
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be directors of the association and their 
respective successors take office. : 

“(6) (A) The grounds for the appointment 
of a conseryator or receiver for an association 
shall be one or more of the following: (1) 
insolvency. in that the assets of thé associa- 
tion are less than its obligations to its credi- 
tors and others, including its members; (11) 
substantial dissipation of assets or earnings 
due to any violation or violations of law, 
rules, or régulations, or to any unsafe or un- 
sound practice or practices; (ili) an unsafe 
or unsound condition to transact business; 
(iv) willful violation of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final; (v) conceal- 
ment of books, papers, records, or assets of 
the association or refusal to submit ‘books, 
papers, records, or affairs of the association 
for inspection to any examiner or to any law- 
ful agent of the Board. The Board shall have 
exclusive power and jurisdiction to appoint a 
conservator or receiver. If, in the opinion of 
the Board, a ground for the appointment of a 
conservator or receiver as herein provided 
exists, the Board is authorized to appoint ex 
parte and without notice a conservator or 
receiver for the association. In the event of 
such appointment, the assoclation may, 
within thirty days thereafter, bring an action 
in the United States district court for the ju- 
dicial district in which the home office of 
such association is located, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an order requiring the Board to 
remove such conservator or receiver, and the 
court shall upon the merits dismiss such ac- 
tion or direct the Board to remove such con- 
servator or receiver. Such proceedings shall 
be given precedence over other cases pending 
in such courts and shall be in every way expe- 
dited. Upon the commencement of such an 
action, the court having jurisdiction of any 
other action or proceeding authorized under 
this subsection to which the association is a 

shall stay such action or proceeding 
during the pendency of the action for remioval 
of the conservator or receiver. 

“(B) In addition to the foregoing provi- 
sions, the Board may, without any require- 
ment ‘of notice, hearing, or other action, 
appoint a conservator or receiver for an as- 
sociation in the event that (i) the associa- 
‘tion, by resolution of its board of directors or 
of its members, consents to such appoint- 
ment, or (ii) the association is removed from 
membership in any Federal home loan bank, 
or its status as an institution the accounts of 
‘which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation is termi- 
nated. 

“(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no court may take any action for 
or toward the removal of any conservator or 
receiver, or, except at the instance of the 
Board, restrain or affect the exercise of pow- 
ers or functions of a conservator or receiver. 

“(D) A conservator shall have all the pow- 
ers of the members, the directors, and the 
Officers of the association and shall be au- 
thorized to operate the association in its own 
name or to conserve its assets in the manner 
and to the extent authorized by the Board. 
The Board shall appoint only the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
receiver for an association, and said Corpora- 
tion shall have power to buy at its own sale 
as receiver, subject to approval by the Board. 
The Board may, without any requirement of 
notice, hearing, or other action, replace a 
conservator with another conservator or with 
@ receiver, but any such replacement shall 
not affect any right which the association 
may have to obtain judicial review of the 
original appointment, except that any re- 
moval under this paragraph (6) shall be re- 
moval of the conservator or receiver in office 
at the time of such removal. 

“(7)(A) Any hearing provided for in this 
subsection (d) shall be held in the Federal 
judicial district or in the territory in which 
the home office of the association is located 
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unless the party afforded the hearing con- 
sents to another place, and shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public hear- 
ing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the Board. After such hear- 
ing, and within ninety days after the Board 
has notified the parties that the case has 
been submitted to it for final decision, the 
Board shall render its decision (which shall 
include findings of fact upon which its de- 
cision is predicated) and shall issue and 
cause to be served upon each party to the 
proceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this subsection. Judicial 
review of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this paragraph (7). Unless a 
petition for review is timely filed in a court 
of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, and thereafter until the record 
in the proceeding has been filed as so pro- 
vided, the Board may at any time, upon such 
notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify, terminate, or set aside any 
such order. Upon such filing of the record, 
the Board may modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order with permission of the court. 

“(B) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
subsection to cease and desist from any of 
the violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
association or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
paragraph (5) (A) of this subsection), by fil- 
ing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the home 
office of the association is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of the 
Board be modified, terminated, or set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Board, and thereupon the Board shall file 
in the court the record in the proceeding, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall 
except as provided in the last sentence of 
Said subparagraph (A) be exclusive, to af- 
firm, modify, terminate, or set aside, in whole 
or in part, the order of the Board. Review 
of such proceedings shall be had as provided 
in the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon cer- 
tiorari as provided in section 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

“(C) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
any order issued by the Board. 

“(8) The Board may in its discretion ap- 
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the United States court of any territory, 
within the jurisdiction of which the home 
Office of the association is located, for the 
enforcement of any effective and outstand- 
ing notice or order issued by the Board under 
this subsection (d), and such courts shall 
have jurisdiction and power to order and 
require compliance therewith; but except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection no 
court shall have jurisdiction to affect by 
injunction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
subsection, or to review, modify, suspend, 
terminate, or set aside any such notice or 
order, Any court haying jurisdiction of any 
proceeding instituted under this subsection 
by an association or a director or officer 
thereof, may allow to any such party such 
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reasonable expenses and attorneys’ fees as 
it deems just and proper; and such expenses 
and fees shall be paid by the association or 
from its assets. 

“(9) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this subsection, 
the Board or any member thereof or a desig- 
nated representative of the Board, including 
any person designated to conduct any hear- 
ing under this subsection, shall have power 
to administer oaths and affirmations, to take 
or cause to be taken depositions, and to 
issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas and 
subpenas duces tecum; and the Board is em- 
powered to make rules and regulations with 
respect to any such proceedings. The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to proceedings under this sub- 
section may apply to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, or 
the United States district court for the ju- 
dicial district or the United States court in 
any territory in which such proceeding is 
being conducted or where the witness resides 
or carries on business, for enforcement of 
any subpena or subpena duces tecum issued 
pursuant to this paragraph, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this paragraph shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. All expenses of the Board or 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation in connection with this subsec- 
tion ‘shall be considered as nonadministra- 
tive expenses. 

“(10) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the Board under this subsec- 
tion may be made by registered mail, or in 
such other manner reasonably calculated to 
give actual notice as the Board may by reg- 
ulation or otherwise provide. 

(11) The Board shall have power to make 
rules and regulations for the reorganization, 
consolidation, liquidation, and dissolution of 
associations, for the merger of associations 
with other institutions the accounts of which 
are insured by the Federal Sayings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, for associations in 
conservatorship and receivership, and for the 
conduct of conservatorships and receiver- 
ships; and the Board may, by regulation or 
otherwise, provide for the exercise of func- 
tions by members, directors, or Officers of an 
association during conservatorship and re- 
ceivership. 

(12) (A) Any director or officer, or former 
director or officer, of an association, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
seryed upon such director, officer, or other 
person under paragraph (4)(C), (4)(D), or 
(5) (A) of this subsection, and who (i) par- 
ticipates in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of such association, or directly or 
indirectly solicits or procures, or transfers or 
attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts to 
vote any proxies, consents, or authorizations 
in respect of any voting rights in such asso- 
ciation, or (ii) without the prior written 
approval of the Board, votes for a director or 
seryes or acts as a director, officer, or employee 
of any institution the accounts of which are 
insured by the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, shall upon conviction 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
for not more than one year, or both. 

“(B) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Board, no person shall serve as 
a director, officer, or employee of an associa- 
tion who has been convicted, or who is here- 
after convicted, of a criminal offense inyoly- 
ing dishonesty or a breach of trust. For 
each willful violation of this prohibition, the 
association involved shall be subject to a 
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penalty of not more than $100 for each day 
this prohibition is violated, which the Board 
may recover by suit or otherwise for its own 
use. 

“(C) Whenever a conservator or receiver 
appointed by the Board demands possession 
of the property, business, and assests of any 
association, or of any part thereof, the refusal 
by any director, officer, employee, or agent of 
such association to comply with the demand 
shall be punishable by a fine of not more than 
$5,000 or imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both, 

“(18) (A) As used in this subsection— 

“(1) The terms ‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which 
has become final’ mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Board with 
the consent of the association or the director 
or officer or other person concerned, or with 
respect to which no petition for review of 
the action of the Board has been filed and 
perfected in a court of appeals as specified in 
paragraph (7) (B) of this subsection, or with 
respect to which the action of the court in 
which said petition is so filed is not subject 
to further reviews by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said paragraph, or an order issued 
under paragraph (5)(A) of this subsection. 

“(2) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“(B) As used in paragraph (4) of this sub- 
section, the term ‘violation’ includes with- 
out limitation any action (alone or with an- 
other or others) for or toward causing, bring- 
ing about, participating in, counseling, or 
aiding or abetting a violation, 

“(14) As used in this subsection, the terms 
‘Federal savings and loan association’ and 
‘association’ shall include any institution 
with respect to which the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board now or hereafter has any 
statutory power of examination or supervi- 
sion under any Act or joint resolution of 
Congress other than this Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and the National 
Housing Act. For the purposes of this para- 
graph (14), references in this subsection to 
directors, officers, employees, and agents, or 
to former directors or officers, of associations 
shall be deemed to be references respectively 
to directors, officers, employees, and agents, 
or to former directors or officers, of such In- 
stitutions, references therein to savings ac- 
count holders and to members of associations 
shall be deemed to be references to holders 
of withdrawable accounts in such institu- 
tions, and references therein to boards of 
directors of associations shall be deemed to be 
references to boards of directors or other gov- 
erning boards of such institutions. Said 
Board shall have power by regulation to de- 
fine, for the purposes of this paragraph (14), 
terms used or referred to in the sentence next 
preceding and other terms used in this sub- 
section. 

“(15) The provisions of this subsection, 
as amended by the amendment by which this 
sentence is added, shall not be applicable 
to or with respect to any proceeding for the 
appointment of a conservator or receiver 
pending immediately prior to the effective 
date of said amendment or any conservator 
or receiver appointed as a result of such pro- 
ceeding, or to or with respect to any super- 
visory representative in charge, conservator, 
or receiver in officer immediately prior to said 
date, or any successor of any of the same, or 
to the appointment of any such successor, 
and the provisions of this subsection as in 
effect immediately prior to said date shall be 
and remain applicable to all of the fore- 
going.” 

Sec. 102. Section 407 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C, 1730) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 407. TERMINATION OF INSURANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT PROVISIONS.— 

“(a) VOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANck.—Any insured institution other than a 
Federal savings and loan association may 
terminate its status as an insured institu- 
tion by written notice to the Corporation 
specifying a date for such termination. 

“(b) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE; NOTICE AND HEARING.—(1) Whenever, in 
the opinion of the Corporation, any insured 
institution has violated its duty as such or is 
engaging or has engaged in an unsafe or un- 
sound practice in conducting the business of 
such institution, or is in an unsafe or un- 
sound condition to continue operations as an 
insured institution, or is violating or has 
violated an applicable law, rule, regulation, or 
order, or any condition imposed in writing 
by the Corporation or any written agreement 
entered into with the Corporation, including 
any agreement entered into under section 403 
of this title, the Corporation shall serve upon 
the institution a statement with respect to 
such violations or practices or conditions for 
the purpose of securing the correction there- 
of, and shall send a copy of such statement 
spies the appropriate State supervisory au- 

ority. 

(2) Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
service of such statement, or such shorter 
period of not less than twenty days after such 
service as (A) the Corporation shall require 
in any case where the Corporation deter- 
mines that its insurance risk with respect to 
such institution could be unduly jeopardized 
by further delay in the correction of such 
violations or practices or conditions, or (B) 
the appropriate State supervisory authority 
shall require, or unless within such time the 
Corporation shall have received acceptable 
assurances that such correction will be made 
within a time and in a manner satisfactory 
to the Corporation, or in the event such as- 
surances are submitted to and accepted by 
the Corporation but are not carried out in 
accordance with their terms, the Corporation 
may, if it shall determine to proceed further, 
issue and serve upon the institution written 
notice of intention to terminate the status of 
the institution as an insured institution. 

(8) Such notice shall contain a statement 
of the facts constituting the alleged violation 
or violations or the unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice or practices or condition, and shall fix a 
time and place for a hearing thereon. Such 
hearing shall be fixed: for a date not earlier 
than thirty days after service of such notice. 
Unless the institution shall appear at the 
hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
termination of its status as an insured in- 
stitution, In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any violation 
or unsafe or unsound practice or condition 
specified in such notice has been established 
and has not been corrected within the time 
above prescribed in which to make correction, 
the Corporation may issue and serve upon 
the institution an order terminating the 
status of the institution as an insured in- 
stitution; but any such order shall not be- 
come effective until It is an order which has 
become final (except in the case of an order 
of termination issued upon consent, which 
shall become effective at the time specified 
therein). 

“(c) DATE or TERMINATION OF INSURED 
sTaTus.—The effective date of the termina- 
tion. of an, institution's status as an insured 
institution under the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be the date specified. for 
such termination in the notice by the institu- 
tion to the Corporation as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or the date upon 
which an order of termination issued under 
subsection (b) (3) of this section becomes ef- 
fective. The Corporation may from time to 
time postpone the effective date of the ter- 
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mination ot an institution’s status as an in- 
sured institution at any time before such ter- 
mination has become effective; but in the 
case of termination by notice given by the 
institution such effective date shall be post- 
poned only with the written consent of the 
institution. 

“(d) CONTINUATION OF INSURANCE; EXAMI- 
NATION; NOTICE TO MEMBERS; AND PAYMENT 
OF PREMIUMS,—In the event of the termina- 
tion of an institution’s status as an in- 
sured institution, insurance of its accounts 
to the extent that they were insured on the 
effective date of such termination as herein- 
above provided in subsection (c), less any 
amounts thereafter withdrawn, repurchased, 
or redeemed, shall continue for a period of 
two years, but no investments or deposits 
made after such date shall be insured. The 
Corporation shall have the right to examine 
such institution from time to time during 
the two-year period aforesaid. Such insured 
institution shall be obligated to pay, within 
thirty days after the effective date of such 
termination, as a final insurance premium, 
a sum equivalent to twice the last annual 
insurance premium payable by it. In the 
event of the termination of insurance of 
accounts as herein provided the institution 
which was the insured institution shall give 
prompt and reasonable notice to all of its 
insured members that it has ceased to be an 
insured institution and it may include in 
such notice the fact that insured accounts, 
to the extent not withdrawn, repurchased, 
or, redeemed, remain insured for two years 
from the date of such termination, but it 
shall not further represent itself in any man- 
ner as an insured institution. In the event 
of failure to give the notice to insured mem- 
bers as herein provided the Corporation is 
authorized to give reasonable’ notice. 

„(e) CEASE-AND-DESIST PROCEEDINGS.—(1) 
If, in the opinion of the Corporation, any 
insured institution or any. institution any 
of the accounts of which are insured is en- 
gaging or has engaged, or the Corporation 
has reasonable cause to believe that the 
institution is about to engage, in an unsafe 
or unsound practice in conducting the busi- 
ness of such institution, or is violating or 
has violated, or the Corporation has reason- 
able cause to believe that the institution is 
about to violate, a law, rule, or regulation, 
or any condition imposed in writing by the 
Corporation or written agreement entered 
into with the Corporation, including any 
agreement entered into under section 403 
of this title, the Corporation may issue and 
serve upon the institution a notice of 
charges in respect thereof. The notice shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
the alleged violation or violations or the 
unsafe or unsound practice or practices, and 
Shall fix a time and place at which a hear- 
ing will be held to determine whether an 
order to cease and desist therefrom should 
issue against the institution. Such hearing 
shall be fixed for a date not earlier than 
thirty days nor later than sixty days after 
service of such notice unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the Corporation at the 
request of the institution. Unless the in- 
stitution shall appear at the hearing by a 
duly authorized representative, it shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance of 
the cease-and-desist order. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 

any such hearing the Corporation shall find 
that any violation or unsafe or unsound 
practice specified in the notice of charges 
has been established, the Corporation may 
issue and serve upon the institution an order 
to cease and desist from any such violation 
or practice. Such order may, by provisions 
Which may be mandatory or otherwise, re- 
quire the institution and its directors, offi- 
cers, employees, ahd agents to cease and 
desist from the same, and, further, to take 
affirmative’ action to correct the ‘conditions 
resulting from any such violation or practice. 
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“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the 
institution concerned (except in the case 
of a cease-and-desist order issued upon con- 
sent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein), and shall remain 
effective and enforceable except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the Corporation or a 
reviewing court. 

“(f) TEMPORARY CEASE~AND-DESIST ORDERS.— 
(1) Whenever the Corporation shall deter- 
mine that the violation or threatened vio- 
lation or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the institution pursuant to 
subsection (e)(1) of this section, or the 
continuation thereof, is likely to cause in- 
solvency or substantial dissipation of assets 
or earnings of the institution, or is likely to 
otherwise seriously prejudice the interest 
of its insured members or of the Corpora- 
tion, the Corporation may issue a temporary 
order requiring the institution to cease and 
desist from any such violation or practice. 
Such order shall become effective upon serv- 
ice upon the institution and unless set aside, 
limited, or suspended by a court in pro- 
ceedings authorized by paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, shall remain effective and en- 
forceable pending the completion of the 
administrative proceedings pursuant to 
such notice and until such time as the Cor- 
poration shall dismiss the charges speci- 
fied in such notice, or, if a cease-and-desist 
order is issued against the institution, until 
the effective date of any such order. 

“(2) Within ten days after the institu- 
tion concerned has been served with a tem- 
porary cease-and-desist order, the institu- 
tion may apply to the United States district 
court for the judicial district in which the 
principal office of the institution is located, 
or the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for an injunction set- 
ting aside, limiting, or suspending the en- 
forcement, operation, or effectiveness of such 
order pending the completion of the ad- 
ministrative proceedings pursuant to the 
notice of charges served upon the institu- 
tion under subsection (e)(1) of this sec- 
tion, and such court shall have jurisdiction 
to issue such injunction. 

“(8) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a tempo- 
rary cease-and-desist order, the Corpora- 
tion may apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any 
territory, within the jurisdiction of which 
the principal office of the institution is 
located, for an injunction to enforce such 
order, and, if the court shall determine that 
there has been such violation or threatened 
violation or failure to obey, it shall be the 
duty of the court to issue such injunction, 

“(g) SUSPENSION OR REMOVAL OF DIRECTOR 
OR OFFICER.—(1) Whenever, in the opinion of 
the Corporation, any director or officer of an 
insured institution has committed any viola- 
tion of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease- 
and-desist order which has become final, or 
has engaged or participated in any unsafe or 
unsound practice in connection with the 
institution, or has committed or engaged in 
any act, omission, or practice which consti- 
tutes breach of his judiciary duty as such 
director or officer, and the Corporation de- 
termines that the institution has suffered or 
will probably suffer substantial financial 
loss or other damage or that the interests 
of its insured members could be seriously 
prejudiced by reason of such violation or 
practice or breach of fiduciary duty, and 
that such violation or practice or breach of 
fiduciary duty is one involving personal dis- 
honesty on the part of such director or 
Officer, the Corporation may serve upon such 
director or officer a written notice of its in- 
tention to remove him from office. 
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2) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, any director or officer of an 
insured institution, by conduct or practice 
with respect to another insured institution 
or other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age, has evidenced his personal dishonesty 
and unfitness to continue as a director or 
officer, and, whenever, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, any other person participating 
in the conduct of the affairs of an insured 
institution, by conduct or practice with re- 
spect to such institution or other insured 
institution or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of the affairs of such insured 
institution, the Corporation may serve upon 
such director, officer, or other person a writ- 
ten notice of its intention to remove him 
from office and/or to prohibit his further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of such institution. 

“(3) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured institution or any other per- 
son referred to in paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the Corporation may, if it 
deems it necessary for the protection of the 
institution or the interests of its insured 
members or of the Corporation, by written 
notice to such effect served upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person, suspend him 
from office —.— prohibit him from fur- 
ther participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall 
become effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in p 
authorized by paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section, shall remain in effect pending the 
completion of the administrative proceed- 
ings pursuant to the notice served under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection and 
until such time as the Corporation shall 
dismiss the charges specified in such notice, 
or, if an order of removal and/or prohibition 
is issued against the director or officer or 
other person, until the effective date of any 
such order. Copies of any such notice shall 
also be served upon the institution of which 
he is a director or officer or in the conduct of 
whose affairs he has participated. 

“(4) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured institu- 
tion, shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting grounds therefor, and shall fix 
a time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of service 
of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Corporation at the request 
of (A) such director, officer, or other person 
and for good cause shown, or (B) the At- 
torney General of the United States. Unless 
such director, officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a 
duly authorized representative, he shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of an order of such removal and/or prohi- 
bition. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any of the 
grounds specified in such notice has been 
established, the Corporation may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution, as 
it may deem appropriate. Any such order 
shall become effective at the expiration of 
thirty days after service upon such institu- 
tion and the director, officer, or other person 
concerned (except in the case of an order 
issued upon consent, which shall become 
effective at the time specified therein). Such 
order shall remain effective and enforceable 
except to such extent as it is stayed, modi- 
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fied, terminated, or set aside by action of 
the Corporation or a reviewing court. 

“(5) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured institution under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, such director, officer, or other 
person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the principal office of the institution is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection, and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to stay 
such suspension and/or prohibition. 

“(h) SUSPENSION OF DIRECTOR OR OFFICER 
CHARGED WITH FELONY.—Whenever any di- 
rector or officer of an insured institution, or 
other person participating in the conduct 
of the affairs of such institution, is charged 
in any information, indictment, or complaint 
authorized by a United States Attorney, with 
the commission of or participation in a 
felony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust, the Corporation may, by written notice 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
institution. A copy of such notice shall also 
be served upon the institution. Such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition shall remain in 
effect until such information, indictment, 
or complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Corporation. In the event 
that a judgment of conviction with respect 
to such offense is entered against such direc- 
tor, Officer, or other person, and at such time 
as such judgment is not subject to further 
appellate review, the Corporation may issue 
and serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person an order removing him from office 
and/or prohibiting him from further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the institution except with the con- 
sent of the Corporation. A copy of such 
order shall also be served upon such institu- 
tion, whereupon such director or officer shall 
cease to be a director or officer of such in- 
stitution, A finding of not guilty or other 
disposition of the charge shall not preclude 
the Corporation from thereafter instituting 
proceedings to remove such director, officer, 
or other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in institution affairs, 
pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. 

“(1) TERMINATION OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK MEMBERSHIP.—Termination under this 
section or otherwise of the status of an in- 
stitution as an insured institution shall auto- 
matically constitute a removal under sub- 
section (1) of section 6 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act of the institution from Fed- 
eral home loan bank membership, if at the 
time of such termination such institution is 
a member of a Federal home loan bank; and 
removal of an institution from Federal home 
loan bank membership under subsection (1) 
of section 6 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act or otherwise shall automatically con- 
stitute an order of termination under this 
section of the status of such institution as 
an insured institution, if such institution 18 
at the time of such removal an insured in- 
stitution. 

“(j) HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW.—(1) 
Any hearing provided for in this section shall 
be held in the Federal judicial district or in 
the territory in which the principal office of 
the institution is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
Place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act; but such hearing shall be 
private, unless a public hearing is agreed to 
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by the party afforded the hearing and by the 
corporation. After such hearing, and within 
ninety days after the Corporation has noti- 
fied the parties that the case has been sub- 
mitted to it for fin&l decision, the ‘Corpora- 
tion shall render its decision (which shall 
include findings of fact upon which its de- 
cision is predicated) and shall issue and 
cause to be served upon each party to the 
proceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this section. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this subsection. Unless a 
petition for review is timely filed in a court 
of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided in paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, and thereafter until the record in 
the proceeding has been filed as so provided, 
the Corporation may at any time, upon such 
notice and in such manner as it shall deem 
proper, modify, terminate, or set aside any 
such order. Upon such filing of the record, 
the Corporation may modify, terminate, or 
set aside any such order with permission of 
the court. 

(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
section to cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
institution or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
subsection (h) of this section), by filing in 
the court of appeals of the United States for 
the circuit in which the principal office of 
the institution is located, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, within thirty days after 
the date of service of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Cor- 
poration be modified, terminated, or set aside. 
A copy of such petition shall be forthwith 
transmitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Corporation, and thereupon the Corporation 
shall file in the court the record in the pro- 
ceeding, as provided in section 2112 of title 
28 of the United States Code. Upon the fil- 
ing of such petition, such court shall have 
jurisdiction, which upon the filing of the 
record shall, except as provided in the last 
sentence of said paragraph (1), be exclusive, 
to affirm, modify, terminate, or set aside, in 
whole or in part, the order of the Corpora- 
tion, Review of such shall be 
had as provided in the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act. The judgment and decree of the 
court shall be final, except that the same 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court upon certiorari as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
any order issued by the Corporation. 

(k) JURISDICTION AND ENFORCEMENT.—(1) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
(A) the Corporation shall be deemed to be 
an agency of the United States within the 
meaning of section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code; (B) any civil action, 
sult, or proceeding to which the Corporation 
shall be a party shall be deemed to arise 
under the laws of the United States, and the 
United States district courts shall have orig- 
inal jurisdiction thereof, without regard to 
the amount in controversy; and (C) the Cor- 
poration may, without bond or security, re- 
` move any such action, suit, or proceeding 
from a State court to the United States dis- 
trict court for the district and division em- 
bracing the place where the same is pending 
by following any procedure for removal now 
or hereafter in effect: Provided, That any 
action, suit, or proceeding to which the Cor- 
poration is a party in its capacity as con- 
servator, receiver, or other legal custodian of 
an insured State-chartered institution and 
which involves only the rights or obligations 
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of investors, creditors, stockholders, and such 
institution under State law shall not be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the United 
States. No attachment or execution shall be 
issued against the Corporation or its property 
3 final judgment in any action, suit, 

or proceeding in any court of any State or 
of the United States or any territory, or any 
other court. 

(2) The Corporation may, in its discre- 
tion, apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any terri- 
tory, within the jurisdiction of which the 
principal office of the institution is located, 
for the enforcement of any effective and out- 
standing notice or order issued by the Cor- 
poration under this section, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith; but except 
as otherwise provided in this section no court 
shall have jurisdiction to affect by injunction 
or otherwise the issuance or enforcement of 
any notice or order under this section, or to 
review, modify, suspend, terminate, or set 
aside any such notice or order. 

“(1) REPORTING REQUIREMENTsS.—(1) When- 
ever a change occurs in the outstanding vot- 
ing stock of any insured institution which 
will result in control or a change in the con- 
trol of such institution, the president or 
other chief executive officer of such institu- 
tion shall promptly report such facts to the 
Corporation upon obtaining knowledge of 
such change. As used in this subsection, the 
term ‘control’ means the power to directly or 
indirectly direct or cause the direction of the 
management or policies of the insured insti- 
tution. If there is any doubt as to whether 
a change in ownership or other change in the 
outstanding voting stock of any insured in- 
stitution is sufficient to result in control or 
a change in the control thereof, such doubt 
shall be resolved in favor of reporting the 
facts to the Corporation. 

“(2) Whenever an insured institution or 
an insured bank of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation makes a loan or loans 
secured (or to be secured) by 25 per centum 
or more of the voting stock of an insured 
institution, the president or other chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the lending insured institu- 
tion or insured bank shall promptly report 
such fact to the Corporation upon obtaining 
knowledge of such loan or loans, except that 
no report need be made in those cases where 
the borrower has been the owner of record of 
the stock for a period of one year or more, 
or the stock is of a newly organized insured 
institution prior to its opening. 

“(3) The reports required by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection shall contain 
the following information to the extent that 
it is known by the person making the report: 
(A) the number of shares involved, (B) the 
names of the sellers (or transferors), (C) the 
names of the purchasers (or transferees), (D) 
the names of the beneficial owners if the 
shares are of record in another name or other 
names, (E) the purchase price, (F) the total 
number of shares owned by the sellers (or 
transferors), the purchasers (or transferees) 
and the beneficial owners both immediately 
before and after the transaction, and in the 
case of a loan, (G) the name of the borrower, 
(H) the amount of the loan, and (I) the 
name of the institution issuing the stock 
securing the loan and the number of shares 
securing the loan, In addition to the fore- 
going, such reports shall contain such other 
information as may be available to inform 
the Corporation of the effect of the trans- 
action upon control of the institution whose 
stock is involved. The reports required by 
this subsection shall be in addition to any 
reports that may be required pursuant to 
other provisions of law. 

4) Whenever such a change as is de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
occurs, the insured institution involved shall 
report promptly to the Corporation any 
change or changes, or replacement or replace- 
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ments; of its chief executive officer or of any 
director occurring in the next twelve-month 
period, including in its report a statement of 
the past and current business and profes- 
sional affiliations of the new chief executive 
officer or director. 

“(5) Without limitation by or on the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection, the Cor- 
poration may require insured institutions 
and individuals or other persons who have or 
have had any connection with the manage- 
ment of any insured institution, as defined 
by the Corporation, to provide, in such man- 
ner and under such civil penalties (which 
shall be cumulative to any other remedies) 
as the Corporation may prescribe, such pe- 
riodic or other reports and disclosures as the 
Corporation may determine to be necessary 
or appropriate for the protection of investors 
or the Corporation. 

“(6) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘stock’ means such stock or other equity se- 
curities or equity interests in an insured in- 
stitution, or rights, interests, or powers with 
respect thereto, regardless of whether such 
institution is a stock company, a mutual in- 
stitution, or otherwise, as the Corporation 
may by regulation define for the purposes of 
this subsection. 

m) ANCILLARY PROVISIONS.—(1) In mak- 
ing examinations of insured institutions, ex- 
aminers appointed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board shall have power, on behalf of 
the Corporation, to make such examinations 
of the affairs of all affilites of such institu- 
tions as shall be necessary to disclose fully 
the relations between such institutions and 
their affiliates and the effect of such relations 
upon such institutions, The cost of exami- 
nations of such affillates shall be assessed 
against and paid by the institution. For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘affiliate’ 
shall have the same meaning as where used in 
section 2(b) of the Banking Act of 1933 (12 
U.S.C. 221a(b)), except that the term ‘mem- 
ber bank’ in said section 2(b) shall be 
deemed to refer to an insured institution. 

“(2) In connection with examinations of 
insured institutions and affiliates thereof, the 
Corporation, or its designated representa- 
tives, shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations and to examine and to take 
and preserve testimony under oath as to 
any matter in respect of the affairs or owner- 
ship of any such institution or affiliate there- 
of, and to issue subpenas and subpenas 
duces tecum, and, for the enforcement there- 
of, to apply to the United States district 
court for the judicial district or the United 
States court in any territory in which the 
principal office of the institution or affiliate 
thereof is located, or in which the witness 
resides or carries on business. Such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance with any such sub- 
pena 


“(3) In the course of or in connection with 
any proceeding under this section, the Cor- 
poration or its designated representatives, 
including any person designated to conduct 
any hearing under this section, shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take or cause to be taken depositions, and 
to issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum; and the Cor- 
poration is empowered to make rules and 
regulations with respect to any such pro- 

. The attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents provided for 
in this subsection may be required from 
any place in any State or in any territory at 
any designated place where such 
is being conducted. Any party to proceed- 
ings under this section may apply to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, or the United States district 
court for the judicial district or the United 
States court in any territory in which such 
proceeding is being conducted, or where the 
witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena 
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duces tecum issued pursuant to this sub- 
section, and such courts shall have juris- 
diction and power to order and require com- 
pliance therewith. Witnesses subpenaed 
under this subsection shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the district courts of the United States. 
All expenses of the Board or of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation in 
connection with this section shall be con- 
sidered as nonadministrative expenses. Any 
court having jurisdiction of any proceeding 
instituted under this section by an insured 
institution, or a director or officer thereof, 
may allow to any such party such reasonable 
expenses and attorneys’ fees as it deems just 
and proper; and such expenses and fees shall 
be paid by the institution or from its assets. 

n) Service.—Any service required or au- 
thorized to be made by the Corporation under 
this section may be made by registered mail, 
or in such Other manner reasonably calcu- 
lated to give actual notice as the Corporation 
may by regulation or otherwise provide. 
Copies of any notice or order served by the 
Corporation upon any State-chartered insti- 
tution or any director or officer thereof or 
other person participating in the conduct of 
its affais, pursuant to the provisions of this 
section, shall also be sent to the appropriate 
State supervisory authority. 

“(0) NOTICE To STATE auTHORITIES.—In con- 
nection with any proceeding under subsection 
(e), (t) (2), or (g) of this section involving 
an insured State-chartered institution or any 
director or officer or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of its affairs, the Corpora- 
tion shall provide the appropriate State su- 
pervisory authority with notice of the Cor- 
poration’s intent to institute such a proceed- 
ing and the grounds therefor. Unless within 
such time as the Corporation deems appropri- 
ate in the light of the circumstances of the 
case (which time must be specified in the 
notice prescribed in the preceding sentence) 
satisfactory corrective action is effectuated 
by action of the State supervisory authority, 
the Corporation may proceed as provided in 
this section: Provided, however, That no in- 
stitution or other party who is the subject of 
any notice or order issued by the Corporation 
under this section shall have standing to 
raise the requirements of this subsection as 
ground for attacking the validity of any such 
notice or order. 

“(p) PENaLTIeEs.—(1) Any director or offi- 

cer, or former director or officer, of an in- 
sured institution or an institution any of the 
accounts of which are insured, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is an 
order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (8) (3), (g) (4), or (h) of this sec- 
tion, and who (A) participates in any man- 
ner in the conduct of the affairs of such in- 
stitution, or directly or indirectly solicits or 
procures, or transfers or attempts to transfer, 
or votes or attempts to vote any proxies, con- 
sents, or authorizations in respect to any 
voting rights in such institution, or (B) 
without the prior written approval of ‘the 
Corporation, votes for a director or serves or 
acts as a director, officer, or employee of any 
insured institution, shall upon conviction be 
fned not more than $5,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both. 
„%) Except with the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, or employee of an insured 
institution who has been convicted, or who is 
hereafter convicted, of a criminal offense in- 
volving dishonesty or a breach of trust. For 
each willful violation of this prohibition; the 
institution involved shall be subject to a 
penalty of not more than $100 for each day 
this prohibition is violated, which the Cor- 
poration may recover by suit or otherwise for 
its own use. ; 

“(q) Dermntftrons.—(1) As used in this 
section 
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“(A) The terms ‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which has 
become final’ mean a cease-and-desist order, 
or an order, issued by the Corporation with 
the consent of the institution or the director 
or officer or other person concerned, or with 
respect to which no petition for review of 
the action of the Corporation has been filed 
and perfected in a court of appeals as speci- 
fied in subsection (J) (2) of this section, or 
with respect to which the action of the court 
in which said petition is so filed is not sub- 
ject to further review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said subsection, or an order issued 
under subsection (h) of this section. 

„B) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

“(2) As used in subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘insolvency’ means that the 
assets of an institution are less than its obli- 
gations to its creditors and others, including 
its members. 

“(3) As used in subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘violation’ includes without 
limitation any action (alone or with another 
or others) for or toward causing, bringing 
about, participating in, counseling, or aiding 
or abetting a violation.” 

TITLE II—PROVISION RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM; AND THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
CURRENCY 


Sec. 201. Paragraph (6) of subsection (J) 
of section 7 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j)(6)) is repealed and 
section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1813) is amended by adding 
the following new subsection (q): 

“(q) The term ‘appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency’ shall mean (a) the Comptroller 
of the Currency in the case of a national 
banking association or a District bank, (b) 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the case of a State member 
insured bank (except a District bank), and 
(c) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in the case of a State nonmember in- 
sured bank (except a District bank).” 

Sec. 202. Section 8 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818), is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) thereof as (o), (p), and (q) and by 
adding after subsection (a) thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections (b) through (n), 
inclusive: 

“(b)(1) If, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency, any insured 
bank or bank which has insured deposits 
is engaging or has engaged, or the agency has 
reasonable cause to believe that the bank is 
about to engage, in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is violating or has violated, or the 
agency has reasonable cause to believe that 
the bank is about to violate, a law, rule, or 
regulation, or any condition imposed in writ- 
ing by the agency or any written agreement 
entered into with the agency, the agency may 
issue and serve upon the bank a notice of 
charges in respect thereof. The notice shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
the alleged violation or violations or the 
unsafe or unsound practice or practices, and 
shall fix a time and place at which a hearing 
will be held to determine whether an order 
to cease and desist therefrom should issue 
against the bank. Such hearing shall be 
fixed for a date not earlier than thirty days 
nor later than sixty days after service of such 
notice unless an earlier or a later date is set 
by the agency at the request of the bank. 
Unless the bank shall appear at the hearing 
‘by a duly authorized representative, it shall 
be deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of the cease-and-desist order. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 
any such hearing, the agency shall find that 
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any violation or unsafe or unsound practice 
specified in the notice of charges has been es- 
tablished, the agency may issue and serve 
upon the bank an order to cease and desist 
from any such violation or practice. Such 
order may, by provisions which may be man- 
datory or otherwise, require the bank and its 
directors, officers, employees, and agents to 
cease and desist from the same, and, further, 
to take affirmative action to correct the con- 
ditions resulting from any such violation or 
practice. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days after 
the service of such order upon the bank con- 
cerned (except in the case of a cease-and- 
desist order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified there- 
in), and shall remain effective and enforce- 
able as provided therein, except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the agency or a review- 
ing court. 

“(c)(1) Whenever the appropriate Federal 
banking agency shall determine that the 
violation or threatened violation or the un- 
safe or unsound practice or practices, speci- 
fied in the notice of charges served upon the 
bank pursuant to paragraph (1) of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section, or the continuation 
thereof, is likely to cause insolvency or sub- 
stantial dissipation of assets or earnings of 
the bank, or is likely to otherwise seriously 
prejudice the interests of its depositors, the 
agency may issue a temporary order re- 
quiring the bank to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order shall 
become effective upon service upon the bank 
and, unless set aside, limited, or suspended 
by a court in proceedings authorized by para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, shall remain 
effective and enforceable pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to such notice and until such time 
as the agency shall dismiss the charges 
specified in such notice, or if a cease-and- 
desist order is issued against the bank, until 
the effective date of any such order. 

“(2) Within ten days after the bank con- 
cerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the bank may apply 
to the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which the home office 
of the bank is located, or the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
for an injunction setting aside, limiting, or 
suspending the enforcement, operation, or 
effectiveness of such order pending the com- 
pletion ‘of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice of charges served 
upon the bank under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion. t 

“(d) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order issued pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, the appropriate Federal banking agency 
may apply to the United States destrict court, 
or the United States court of any terriory, 
within the jurisdicion of which the home 
Office of the bank is located, for an injunction 
to enforce such order, and, if the court shall 
determine that there has been such violation 
or threatened violation or failure to obey, 
it shall be the duty of the court to issue such 
injunction. 

e) (1) ‘Whenever, in the opinion of the 
appropriate Federal banking agency, any di- 
rector or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank) has committed 
any violation of law, rule, or regulation, or 
of a cease-and-desist order which has become 
final, or has engaged or participated in any 
unsafe or unsound practice in connection 
with the bank, or has committed or en- 
gaged in any act, omission, or practice which 
constitutes a breach of his fiduciary duty as 
such director or officer, and the agency deter- 
mines that the bank has suffered or will 
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probably suffer substantial financial loss or 
other damage or that the interests of its 
depositors could be seriously prejudiced by 
reason of such violation or practice or breach 
of fiduciary duty, and that such violation 
or practice or breach of fiduciary duty is one 
involving personal dishonesty on the part 
of such director or officer, the agency may 
serve upon such director or officer a written 
notice of its intention to remove him from 
office. 

“(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national banking association or 
a District bank has committed any violation 
of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and- 
desist order which has become final, or has 
engaged or participated in any unsafe or un- 
sound practice in connection with the bank, 
or has committed or engaged in any act, 
omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such direc- 
tor or officer, and the Comptroller determines 
that the bank has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its depositors 
could be seriously prejudiced by reason of 
such violation or practice or breach of fiduci- 
ary duty, and that such violation or practice 
or breach of fiduciary duty is one involving 
personal dishonesty on the part of such di- 
rector or officer, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may certify the facts to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

“(3) Whenever, in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, any direc- 
tor or officer of an insured State bank (other 
than a District bank), by conduct or prac- 
tice with respect to another insured bank 
or other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other damage, 
has evidenced his personal dishonesty and 
unfitness to continue as a director or officer 
and, whenever, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency, any other 
person participating in the conduct of the 
affairs of an insured State bank (other than 
a District bank), by conduct or practice with 
respect to such bank or other insured bank 
or other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age, has evidenced his personal dishonesty 
and unfitness to participate in the conduct 
of the affairs of such insured bank, the agen- 
ey may serve upon such director, officer, or 
other person a written notice of its inten- 
tion to remove him from office and/or to 
prohibit his further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank, 

“(4) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national banking association or 
a District bank, by conduct or practice with 
respect to another insured bank or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and un- 
fitness to continue as a director or officer and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Comptroller, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of a national banking as- 
sociation or a District bank, by conduct or 
practice with respect to such bank or other 
insured bank or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of the affairs of such bank, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may certify the 
facts to the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

“(5) In respect to any director or officer of 
an insured State bank (other than a Dis- 
trict bank) or any other person referred to 
in paragraph (1) or (3) of this subsection, 
the appropriate Federal banking agency may, 
if it deems it necessary for the protection 
of the bank or the interests of its depositors, 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, officer, or other person, suspend 
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him from office and/or prohibit him from 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the bank. Such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition shall become ef- 
upon service of such notice and, unless 
stayed by a court in proceedings authorized 
by subsection (f) of this section, shall re- 
main in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under paragraph (1) or (3) 
of this subsection and until such time as the 
agency shall dismiss the charges specified in 
such notice, or, if an order of removal and/or 
prohibition is issued against the director or 
officer or other person, until the effective 
date of any such order. Copies of any such 
notice ‘shall also be served upon the bank 
of which he is a director or officer or in the 
conduct of whose affairs he has participated. 

“(6) In respect to any director or officer of 
a national banking association or a District 
bank, or any other person referred to in 
paragraph (2) or (4) of this subsection, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may, if he 
deems it necessary for the protection of the 
bank or the interests of its depositors that 
such director or officer be suspended from 
Office or prohibited from further participa- 
tion in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank, certify the facts to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System, 

“(7) In the case of a certification to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System under paragraph (2) or (4) of this 
subsection, the Board may serve upon the 
director, officer, or other person involved, a 
written notice of its intention to remove him 
from office and/or to prohibit him from 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the bank. In the 
case of a certification to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System under 
paragraph (6) of this subsection, the Board 
may. by written notice to such effect served 
upon such director, officer, or other person, 
suspend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the bank. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall become 
effective upon service of such notice and, un- 
less stayed by a court in proceedings author- 
ized by subsection (f) of this section, shall 
remain in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under the first sentence of 
this paragraph and until such time as the 
Board shall dismiss the charges specified in 
such notice, or, if an order of removal and/or 
prohibition is issued against the director or 
officer or other person, until the effective 
date of any such order. Copies of any such 
notice shall also be served upon the bank of 
which he is a director or officer or in the 
conduct of whose affairs he has participated. 
For the purposes of this paragraph and para- 
graph (8) of this subsection, the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall be entitled in any case 
involving a national bank or a District bank 
to sit as a member of the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System and to par- 
ticipate in its deliberations on any such case 
and to vote thereon in all respects as a 
member of such Board. 

“(8) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured bank, 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the agency at the request 
of (A) such director or officer or other per- 
son, and for good cause shown, or (B) the 
Attorney General of the United States. Un- 
less such director, officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a duly 
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authorized representative, he shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of an order 
of such removal and/or prohibition. In the 
event of such consent, or if upon the record 
made at any such hearing the agency shall 
find that any of the grounds specified in such 
notice has been established, the agency may 
issue such orders of suspension or removal 
from office, and/or prohibition from partici- 
pation in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank, as it may deem appropriate. Any such 
order shall become effective at the expiration 
of thirty days after service upon such bank 
and the director, officer, or other person con- 
cerned (except in the case of an order issued 
upon consent, which shall become effective 
at the time specified therein). Such order 
shall remain effective and enforceable except 
to such extent as it is stayed, modified, ter- 
minated, or set aside by action of the agency 
or a reviewing court. 

“(f) Within ten days after any director, 
officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured bank under subsection (e) (5) or (e) 
(7) of this section, such director, officer, or 
other person may apply to the United States 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the home office of the bank is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice served 
upon such director, officer, or other per- 
son under subsection (e)(1), (e) (3), or 
(e) (7) of this section, and such court shall 
have jurisdiction to stay such suspension 
and/or prohibition: 

“(g) (1) Whenever any director or officer of 
an insured bank, or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of the affairs of stich 
bank, is charged in any information, indict- 
ment, or complaint authorized by a United 
States attorney, with the commission of or 
participation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust, the appropriate 
Federal banking agency may, by written 
notice served upon such director, officer, or 
other person suspend him from office and/or 
prohibit him from further participation in 
any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the bank. A copy of such notice shall also 
be served upon the bank. Such suspension 
and/or prohibition shall remain in effect 
until such information, indictment, or com- 
plaint is finally disposed of or until ter- 
minated by the agency. In the event that a 
judgment of conviction with respect to such 
offense is entered against such director, of- 
ficer, or other person, and at such time as 
such judgment is not subject to further ap- 
pellate review, the agency may issue and serve 
upon such director, officer, or other person an 
order removing him from Office and/or 
prohibiting him from further participation 
in any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the bank except with the consent of the ap- 
propriate agency. A copy of such order shall 
also be served upon such bank, whereupon 
such director or officer shall cease to be a 
director or officer of such bank, A finding 
of not guilty or other disposition of the 
charge shall not preclude the agency from 
thereafter instituting proceedings to remove 
such director, officer, or other person from 
office and/or to prohibit further participa- 
tion in bank affairs, pursuant to paragraph 
(1), (2), (8), (4), or (7) of subsection (e) of 
this section. 

“(2) If at any time, because of the suspen- 
sion of one or more directors pursuant to 
this section, there shall. be on the board of 
directors of a national bank less than a 
quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest. in and be exercis- 
able by the director or directors on the board 
not so suspended, until such time as there 
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shall be a quorum of the board of directors. 
In the event all of the directors of a na- 
tional bank are suspended pursuant to this 
section, the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
appoint persons to serye temporarily as direc- 
tors in their place and stead pending the 
termination of such suspensions, or until 
such time as those who have been suspended, 
cease to be directors of the bank and their 
ective successors take office. 

“(h) (1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
district or in the territory in which the 
home office of the bank is located unless the 
party afforded the hearing consents to an- 
other place, and shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act; but such hearing shall 
be private, unless a public hearing is agreed 
to by the party afforded the hearing and by 
the appropriate Federal banking agency. 
After such hearing, and within ninety days 
after the appropriate Federal banking agency 
or Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System has notified the parties that the case 
has been submitted to it for final decision, 
it shall render its decision (which shall in- 
clude findings of fact upon which its deci- 
sion is predicated) and shall issue and serve 
upon each party to the proceeding an order 
or orders consistent with the provisions of 
this section, Judicial review of any such 
order shall be exclusively as provided in this 
subsection (h). Unless a petition for review 
is timely filed in a court of appeals of the 
United States, as hereinafter provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, and there- 
after until the record in the proceeding has 
been filed as so provided, the issuing agency 
may at any time, upon such notice and in 
such manner as it shall deem proper, modify, 
terminate, or set aside any such order. Upon 
such filing of the record, the agency may 
modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order with permission of the court. 

“(2) Amy party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this section to cease and desist from any of 
the violations or practices stated therein, 
may obtain a review of any order served pur- 
suant,to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
(other than an order issued with the con- 
sent of the bank or the director or officer or 
other person concerned, or an order issued 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of 
this section) by the filing in the court of 
appeals of the United States for the circuit 
in which the home office of the bank is lo- 
cated, or in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
within thirty days after the date of service 
of such order, a written petition praying 
that the order of the agency be modified, ter- 
minated, or set aside. A copy of such peti- 
tion shall be forthwith transmitted by the 
clerk of the court to the agency, and there- 
upon the agency shall file in the court the 
record in the proceeding, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Upon the filing of such petition, such 
court shall have jurisdiction, which upon the 
filing of the record shall except as provided 
in the last sentence of said paragraph (1) 
be exclusive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or 
set aside, in whole or in part, the order of 
the agency. Review of such proceedings shall 
be had as provided in the Administrative 
Procedure Act. The judgment and decree of 
the court shall be final, except that the same 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court upon certiorari, as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless y 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the agency. 

“(i) The appropriate Federal banking 
agency may in its discretion apply to the 
United States district court, or the United 
States court of any territory, within the 
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jurisdiction of which the home office of the 
bank is located, for the enforcement of any 
effective and outstanding notice or order is- 
sued under this section, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith; but ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section no 
court shall have jurisdiction to affect by 
injunction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, ter- 
minate, or set aside any such notice or order. 

%) Any director or officer, or former di- 
rector or officer of an insured bank, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective amy notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under subsections (e) (5), (e) (7). 
(e) (8), or (g) of this section, and who (i) 
participates in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of the bank involved, or directly 
or indirectly solicits or procures, or transfers 
or attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts 
to vote; any proxies, consents, or authoriza- 
tions in respect of any voting rights in such 
bank, or (il) without the prior written ap- 
proval of the appropriate Federal banking 
agency, votes for a director, serves or acts as 
a director, officer, or employee of any bank, 
shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“(k) As used in this section (1) the terms 
‘cease-and-desist order which has become 
final’ and ‘order which has become 
final’ mean a cease-and-desist order, or an 
order, issued by the appropriate Federal 
banking agency with the consent of the bank 
or the director or officer or other person con- 
cerned, or with respect to which no petition 
for review of the action of the agency has 
been filed and perfected in a court of appeals 
as specified in paragraph (2) of subsection 
(h), or with respect to which the action of 
the court in which said petition is so filed 
is not subject to further review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States in pro- 
ceedings provided for in said paragraph, or 
an order issued under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (g) of this section, and (2) the term 
‘violation’ includes without limitation any 
action (alone or with another or others) for 
or toward causing, bringing about, partici- 
pating in, counseling, or aiding or abetting 
a violation. 

“(1) Any service required or authorized to 
be made by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency under this section may be made by 
registered mail, or in such other manner rea- 
sonably calculated to give actual notice as 
the agency may by regulation or otherwise 
provide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the agency upon any State bank or any 
director or officer thereof or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, 
shall also be sent to the appropriate State 
supervisory authority. 

“(m) In connection with any proceeding 
under subsection (b), (oe) (i), or (e) of this 
section involving an insured State bank or 
any director or officer or other person par- 
ticipating in the conduct of its affairs, the 
appropriate Federal banking agency shall pro- 
vide the appropriate State supervisory au- 
thority with notice of the agency’s intent to 
institute such a proceeding and the grounds 
therefor. Unless within such time as the 
Federal banking agency deems appropriate in 
the light of the circumstances of the case 
(which time must be specified in the notice 
prescribed in the preceding sentence) satis- 
factory corrective action is effectuated by ac- 
tion of the State supervisory authority, the 


tion shall have standing to raise the require- 
ments of this subsection as ground for at- 
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sokin g the validity of any such notice or 
order. 

n) In the course of or in connection with 
any proceeding under this section, the agency 
conducting the proceeding, or any member 
or designated representative thereof, includ- 
ing any person designated to conduct any 
hearing under this section, shall have the 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take or cause to be taken depositions, and 
to issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum; and such agency 
is empowered to make rules and regulations 
with respect to any such proceedings. The 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documents provided for in this subsection 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory or other other place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States 
at any designated place where such proceed- 
ing is being conducted. Any party to pro- 
ceedings under this section may apply to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, or the United States district 
court for the judicial district or the United 
States court in any territory in which such 
proceeding is being conducted, or where the 
witness. resides or carries on business, for en- 
forcement of any subpena or subpena duces 
tecum issued pursuant to this subsection, 
and such courts shall have jurisdiction and 
power to order and require compliance there- 
with. Witnesses subpenaed under this sec- 
tion shall be paid the same fees and mileage 
that are paid witnesses in the district courts 
of the United States. Any court having ju- 
risdiction of any proceeding instituted under 
this section by an insured bank or a director 
or officer thereof, may allow to any such party 
such reasonable expenses and attorneys’ fees 
as it deems just and proper; and such ex- 
penses and fees shall be paid by the bank or 
from its assets.” 

Sec. 203. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1820 (b), (o)) are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) The Board of Directors shall appoint 
examiners who shall have power, on behalf 
of the Corporation, to examine any insured 
State nonmember bank (except a District 
bank), any State nonmember bank making 
application to become an insured bank, and 
any closed insured bank, whenever in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors an ex- 
amination of the bank is necessary. In ad- 
dition to the examinations provided for in the 
p: sentence, such examiners shall 
have like power to make a special examina- 
tion of any State member bank and any na- 
tional bank or District bank, whenever in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors such spe- 
cial examination is necessary to determine 
the condition of any such bank for insurance 
purposes. In making examinations of insured 
banks, examiners appointed by the Corpora- 
tion shall have power on behalf of the Cor- 
poration to make such examinations of the 
affairs of all affiliates of such banks as shall 
be n to disclose fully the relations 
between such banks and their affiliates and 
the effect of such relations upon such banks. 
Each examiner shall have power to make a 
thorough examination of all of the affairs of 
the bank and its affiliates, and shall make a 
full and detailed report of the condition of 
the bank to the Corporation. The Board 
of Directors in like manner shall appoint 
claim agents who shall have power to investi- 
gate and examine all claims for insured de- 
posits. Each claim agent shall have power 
to administer oaths and affirmations and to 
examine and to take and preserve testimony 
under oath as to any matter in respect to 
claims for insured deposits, and to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tectim, and, 
for the enforcement thereof, to apply to the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district or the United States court in any 
territory in which the main office of the bank 
or affiliate thereof is located, or in which 
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the witness resides or carries on business. 
Such courts shall have jurisdiction and 
power to order and require compliance with 
any such subpena. 

“(c) In connection with examinations of 
insured banks, and affiliates thereof, the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, or its 
designated representatives, shall have the 
power to administer oaths and affirmations 
and to examine and to take and preserve 
testimony under oath as to any matter in 
respect of the affairs or ownership of any 
such bank or affiliate thereof, and to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, and, 
for the enforcement thereof, to apply to the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district or the United States court in any 
territory in which the main office of the bank 
or affiliate thereof is located, or in which the 
witness resides or carries on business, Such 
courts shall have jurisdiction and power to 
order and require compliance with any such 
subpena. For purposes of this section, the 
term ‘affiliate’ shall have the same meaning 
as where used in section 2(b) of the Banking 
Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 221a (b)) except that 
the term ‘member bank’ in said section 2(b) 
shall be deemed to refer to an insured bank.” 

Sec. 204. The first five sentences of section 
8(a) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1818(a)) are amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 8. (a) Any insured bank (except a 
national member bank or State member 
bank) may, upon not less than ninety days’ 
written notice to the Corporation, terminate 
its status as an insured bank. Whenever 
the Board of Directors shall find that an in- 
sured bank or its directors or trustees have 
engaged or are engaging in unsafe or un- 
sound practices in conducting the business 
of such bank, or is in an unsafe or unsound 
condition to continue operations as an in- 
sured bank, or violated an applicable law, 
rule, regulation, or order, or any condition 

imposed in writing by the Corporation or any 
written agreement entered into with the 
Corporation, the Board of Directors shall first 
give to the Comptroller of the Currency in 
the case of a national bank or a District 
bank, to the authority having supervision 
of the bank in the case of a State 
bank, and to the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System in the case of 
a State member bank, a statement with re- 
spect to such practices or violations for the 
purpose of securing the correction thereof 
and shall giye a copy thereof to the bank. 
Unless such correction shall be made within 
one hundred and twenty days, or such 
shorter period not less than twenty days fixed 
by the Corporation in any case where the 
Board of Directors in its discretion has de- 
termined. that the insurance risk of the 
Corporation is unduly jeopardized, or fixed by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in the case 
of a national bank, or the State authority in 
the case of a State bank, or Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System in the 
case of a State member bank as the case may 
be, the Board of Directors, if it shall deter- 
mine to proceed further, shall give to the 
bank not less than thirty days’ written notice 
of intention to terminate the status of the 
bank as an insured bank, and shall fix a time 
and place for a hearing before the Board of 
Directors or before a person designated by it 
to conduct such hearing, at which evidence 
may be produced, and upon such evidence 
the Board of Directors shall make written 
findings which shall be conclusive. If the 
Board of Directors shall find that any unsafe 
or unsound practice or condition or violation 
specified in such statement has been estab- 
lished and has not been corrected within the 
time above prescribed in which to make such 
corrections, the Board of Directors may order 
that the insured status of the bank be ter- 
minated on a date subsequent to such find- 
ing and to the expiration of the time speci- 
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fed in such notice of intention. Unless the 
bank shall appear at the hearing by a duly 
authorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the termination of its 
status as an insured bank and termination of 
such status thereupon may be ordered. Any 
insured bank whose insured status has been 
terminated by order of the Board of Directors 
under this subsection shall have the right 
of judicial review of such order only to the 
same extent as provided for the review of 
orders under subsection (h) of this section.” 

Sec. 205. Subsection “Fourth” of section 
9 of the Federal t Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1819 Fourth“) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any court of law or equity, 
State or Federal. All suits of a civil nature 
at common law or in equity to which the 
Corporation shall be a party shall be deemed 
to arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the United States district courts shall 
have original jurisdiction thereof, without 
regard to the amount in controversy; and 
the Corporation may, without bond or secu- 
rity, remove any such action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding from a State court to the United 
States district court for the district or di- 
vision embracing the place where the same is 
pending by following any procedure for re- 
moval now or hereafter in effect: Provided, 
That any such suit to which the Corporation 
is a party in its capacity as receiver of a 
State bank. and which involves only the 
rights or obligations of depositors, creditors, 
stockholders, and such State bank under 
State law shall not be deemed to arise under 
the laws of the United States. No attach- 
ment or execution shall be issued against the 
Corporation or its property before final judg- 
ment in any suit, action, or proceeding in 
any State, county, municipal, or United 
States court. The Board of Directors shall 
designate an agent upon whom service of 
process may be made in any State, Territory, 
or jurisdiction in which any insured bank is 
located.” 

Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to repeal, modify, or af- 
fect the provisions of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1829). 

Src. 207. Section 30 of the Banking Act of 
1933 (12 U.S.C. 77) is hereby repealed. 


TITLE II 
Increase in insurance limit 


Sec. 301. (a) The first sentence of section 
3 (m) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1813 (m)) is amended by chang- 
ing 810,000“ to read “$15,000”. 

(b) The first sentence of section 7 (i) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1817 (i)) is amended by changing “$10,000” 
to read “$15,000”. 

(c) The last sentence of section 11(a) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1821(a)) is amended to read: “The maxi- 
mum amount of the insured deposit of any 
depositor shall be $15,000.” 

(d) The fifth sentence of section 11(i) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1821 ()) is amended by changing “$10,000” 
to read “$15,000”. 

(e) Section 401(b) of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1724(b)) is 
amended by changing 810,000“ to read 
“$15,000” each place it appears therein. 

(f) Section 405(a) of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1728(a)) is 
amended by changing “$10,000” to read 
“$15,000”. 

(g) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only with respect to 
claims accruing after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 


Mr. PATMAN (during reading of the 
bill). Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency has a very exten- 
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sive report into every part of this bill, 
and it is available. I believe it has been 
discussed enough to arouse the attention 
of the Members who are interested. And, 
I believe that through the amendments 
which will be proposed—I know of three 
amendments, and probably more—we 
shall certainly have a full discussion 
thereof. 

Mr. Chairman, unless there is objec- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered as read and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 14, be- 
ginning in line 15, strike out “the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act; but such hearing shall 
be private, unless a public hearing is agreed 
to by the party afforded the hearing and by 
the Board” and insert “chapter 5 of title 5 
of the United States Code, Such hearing 
shall be public, unless the Board, in its dis- 
cretion, after considering the views of the 
party afforded the hearing, determines that 
3 3 hearing would be in the publie 


_ The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On page 16, line 
12, strike out “the Administrative Procedure 
Act” and insert “chapter 7 of title 5 of 
the United States Code, except that in cases 
referred to in section 706 (2) (E) of that title, 
the court shall, in lieu of the rule set forth 
in that section, set aside agency action, find- 
ings, and conclusions found to be unsupport- 
ed by the weight of the evidence”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the committee amend- 
a which appears on page 16 of the 

Mr. Chairman, also, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent, 
since there are three amendments deal- 
ing with the same subject matter con- 
tained in the report on the bill, on page 
16, at line 13, which we are now con- 
sidering, and on page 38, at line 18, and 
again on page 64 at line 24, as they all 
deal with the same subject matter, that 
the three amendments be considered to- 
gether or en bloc. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from New York yield to 
me at that point? 

Mr. CELLER, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The committee is in 
accord with the eee of the gentleman 
from Colorado. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
again report the amendments en bloc, 
on which action has not been taken: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 16, line 12, strike out “the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act” and insert “chapter 
7 of title 5 of the United States Code, except 
that in cases referred to in section 706(2) 
(E) of that title, the court shall, in lieu of 
the rule set forth in that section, set aside 
agency action, findings, and conclusions 
found to be unsupported by the weight of 
the evidence”, 

Page 38, lines 17 and 18, strike out “the 
Administrative Procedure Act“ and insert 
“chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code, except that in cases referred to in sec- 
tion 706(2) (E) of that title, the court shall, 
in lieu of the rule set forth in that section, 
set aside agency action, findings, and conclu- 
sions found to be unsupported by the weight 
of the evidence“. 

Page 64, line 24, strike out “the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act” and insert “chapter 
7 of title 5 of the United States Code, except 
that in cases referred to in section 706(2) (E) 
of that title, the court shall, in lieu of the 
rule set forth in that section, set aside agency 
action, findings, and conclusions found to be 
unsupported by the weight of the evidence”. 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ad- 
dress myself only to the committee 
amendments, and I wish to emphatically 
state that I am in favor of the bill. I 
believe the bill is a salutary one and 
should be approved by this Committee. 

I rise, however, to voice objection to 
an attempt that is made by the commit- 
tee amendments to change the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

The Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency in its report is recommending 
amendments which make piecemeal 
changes to the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act. The report proposes to 
change the standards for court review of 
banking agency determinations. The 
bill would enact special rules for banking 
agencies as distinguished from other 
types of administrative agencies subject 
to the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

For example, rules that apply under 
the Administrative Procedure Act to the 
CAB, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Federal Power Commission, if 
these committee amendments were 
adopted would not apply to the banking 
agencies, the Home Loan Bank, the FDIC, 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Agency, and the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

Task why? Why is there a distinction 
made with reference to the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act when it comes to the 
banking agencies? 

There were no hearings to justify this 
distinction. There were no hearings to 
justify this change. In the Senate there 
were hearings on the bill, and the Senate 
did not make any such distinction that 
the committee amendments make. 
Namely, that appeals from the decisions 
of agencies involving banks and finan- 
cial institutions should be treated differ- 
ently than all the other agencies. 
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At the present time the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act requires a reviewing 
court to set aside “agency actions, find- 
ings, and conclusions found to be umsup- 
ported by. substantial evidence.” The 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
with these amendments provides that 
“the court shall set aside agency actions, 
findings and conclusions found to be un- 
supported by the weight of evidence.” 

The present law is “unsupported by 
substantial evidence.” The committee is 
going to change this test, and provide 
“unsupported by the weight of the evi- 
dence.” 

I want to have the Senate language 
reinstated, and the committee amend- 
ments voted down. 

This language provided by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency will 
make it very easy, extremely easy to upset 
a decision of the banking agencies. It 
will make it very easy to successfully 
challenge the banking agencies’ findings 
and determinations. 

You must consider that you are mak- 
on some very profound changes in this 


When I heard the distinguished chair- 
man of the committee say that hoodlums 
are now coming into some of these bank- 
ing entities, I certainly would not want 
to make the appeal from the decisions 
of these banking agencies easy. I would 
rather make it more difficult if hoodlums 
are coming into the picture. 

But in any event, hoodlums or not, 
there should be no distinction and all 
the administrative agencies must be 
treated alike. I see nothing whatsoever 
that will justify any deviation in this 
policy. 

Iam sure that the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act belongs to the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
Administrative Procedure Act was born 
in the Committee on the Judiciary» It 
is a complex act. It was enacted 20 
years ago, after it had been preceded by 
more than 10 years of careful develop- 
ment, with extended committee hearings, 
and full floor consideration in both the 
Senate and in the House. 

Amendments: to the Administrative 
Procedure Act traditionally have always 
been handled by the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

I have great respect for the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, but this is a question that re- 
quires legal expertise. 

This involves the question of appeal, 
procedures with reference to appeals. 

I do not know how many members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency are lawyers. I do not know how 
many members are skilled in jurispru- 
dence. I do not know how many mem- 
bers know or understand the nature of 
appeals, 

But I am quite sure they are not all 
lawyers. They are not all possessed of 
legal expertise. I do not mean thereby 
to disparage the members of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. But 
this is a subject which requires special 
training to understand and you cannot 
willy-nilly come and change the proced- 
ures of appeal—methods that have been 
set forth, which have been adopted, and 
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which have held secure for years and 
years. í 

Now you want to make this change. I, 
as chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, am interested in these agency 
procedures, these banking agencies, and 
I cannot remain quiescent under such 
conditions. 

It does not make sense to tamper on 
a piecemeal basis with isolated sections 
and make special rules for special in- 
dustries. 

The Administrative Procedure Act is 
a complicated statute that gives coher- 
ence to the vast body of administrative 
law that has developed in the last two 
decades. 

Revision of the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act should be undertaken on the 
basis of a coordinated review of all the 
problems that have arisen since its en- 
actment. 

This again is the function of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Changes from the standard rules of 
judicial review should not be made in 
isolated instances affecting specific in- 
dustries and specific agencies. 

Now it is interesting to note that the 
agencies that these amendments seek to 
favor like Federal Home Loan Bank and 
the others that I have mentioned have 
this to say, and let me read to you from 
a Memorandum from Mr. John E. Horne: 

The Agencies concerned strongly urge that 
the Senate version be accepted by the House, 
namely, that the review be made by the 
Court of Appeals and that the standard be 
“substantial evidence,” 


Beyond that the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Treasury Department want 
the Senate language reinstated and are 
opposed to the committee amendment. 

An attempt was made in 1957 to do 
exactly what the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency is doing now. 

Let me read to you from a letter which 
I received from the General Counsel of 
the Treasury Department as follows: 

The question of whether there should be 
different rules relating to Court reveiw of 
bank supervisory agency decisions arose in 
1957 in connection with the proposed Fi- 
nancial Institutions Act of 1957. 


At that time the then chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency sought the views of the judicial 
branch, regarding the provisions that 
court review should be on the weight of 
the evidence and not under the substan- 
tial evidence rule and the Administrative 
Procedure Act. 

He was advised as follows as to the 
position of the Judicial Conference of 
the United States. 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States is composed of the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, the chief judges 
of all the circuit courts of appeal, and 
the senior judge of all the district courts 
in the districts. 

They assemble several times a year and 
they make certain recommendations. 

This is what they said when an at- 
tempt was made in 1957 to do exactly 
what these committee amendments do: 

The Judicial Conference of the United 
States at the annual meeting in September 
1957, considered a report of its Committee on 
the Revision of the Laws, of which Judge 
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Albert B. Maris of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Third Circuit is Chairman, 
that from the information secured the Com- 
mittee was unable to determine that there 
is a substantial distinction beween the pro- 
ceedings which would be reviewed under this 
bill and the many other types of agency 
proceedings which are presently reviewable 
under the substantial evidence standard of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. After a 
full discussion, the Judicial Conference di- 
rected that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency be informed that it is the view 
that the standards of the administrative 
procedures act should be made applicable 
in full to the proceedings reviewable under 
this bill, 


We have the Treasury Department, the 
Department of Justice, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank, the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
all the banking agencies, and the Judicial 
Conference of the United States all op- 
posed to these committee amendments. 

I hope that the committee amend- 
ments will not be adopted and that we 
will leave the Senate language as it is. 
There will be ample protection: You 
need not make it very easy to upset the 
rulings of the agencies. They are men 
who are dedicated. I am sure you can 
say that, even though there may be a few 
exceptions. I know that there is great 
prejudice against the agencies. They 
are called bureaucrats and all such dour 
names. We always hear that. But fun- 
damentally they are decent people. They 
want to do the right thing. 

But if we cannot rely upon the agencies 
themselves, we are lost. If anyone in the 
agencies does not do the right thing, re- 
move him, bring charges against him, if 
you will. But do not try to tamper with 
the rules governing appeals. If changes 
are to be made, let them be made in a 
constructive manner. There was no de- 
bate, I repeat, before the Banking and 
Currency Committee on the amendments. 
I found that out. 

I find nothing printed in the Recorp. 
The gentleman from New York will tell 
me that there have been discussions year 
in and year out. 

Mr. MULTER. No, I want to tell you 
about this year’s discussions. The gen- 
tleman is wrong. 

Mr. CELLER. I find nothing in the 
Recorp that would acquaint the members 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency with the intricacies and difficulties 
involved in this matter. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, who has been very patient. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I rise be- 
cause I am completely persuaded by the 
point the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER] makes. I believe we should vote 
down the committee amendment and re- 
tain the original language of H.R. 17899, 
which hews to the line of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act, as the gentleman 
from New York has very well said. 

There are two reasons for this position. 
In the first place, the Administrative 
Procedure Act was passed after years 
of study and deliberation in order to get 
uniformity, in order to pick out the 
proper role of the administrative tri- 
bunal and the proper role of the Appel- 
late Court. Here we would depart from 
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that in a case of one regulated agency. 
If we started doing that, the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act would be full of 
holes. 

Second, from the standpoint of com- 
monsense, the substantial evidence rule, 
which is contained in the Administrative 
Procedure Act, seems to me to be a sound 
rule. Once you turn the courts loose 
on that will-o’-the-wisp, the weight of 
the evidence, there would be no end to it. 

I want to thank the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary for presenting to us his expert- 
ness and his years of wisdom on this 
point of the administrative procedure 
law, and I think he is dead right. I hope 
the committee amendment of my own 
committee will be voted down. 

Mr. CELLER. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee his views on 
this subject. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am in accord with 
the gentleman from New York. You see, 
this question came up in the last 10 min- 
utes of the consideration of the bill. We 
were working under the clock, and we 
felt that it was necessary to get the bill 
out. The fact is that it received 13 votes 
for, 2 against it, and 9 passed. In other 
3 there was not general sentiment 

or it. 

I passed because I wanted the privilege 
of voting either way on the floor. 

Although the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Mutter] offered many 
amendments to the bill that helped us 
greatly, on this particular one I am not 
in accord with his views, and I hope the 
amendment will be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
position taken by the gentlemen from 
New York and Colorado in opposition to 
the committee amendment. Their posi- 
tion. would restore the language of the 
bill dealing with the scope of judicial re- 
view to the language adopted by the 
Senate. . 

In reporting out H.R. 17899 on Sep- 
tember 22, 1966, the House Banking and 
Currency Committee adopted an amend- 
ment which would, in effect, amend the 
Administrative Procedure Act as that 
act would apply to the regulatory and su- 
pervisory authority of the financial insti- 
tutions concerned. The amendment 
adopted in committee would effect the 
scope of judicial review to be afforded 
an appellant from a banking agency 
administrative determination. The 
amendment substitutes a “weight of the 
evidence” test for the “substantial evi- 
dence” test now found in the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. It was adopted 
in the last 10 minutes of the commit- 
tee’s executive session on September 22. 
Not wishing to jeopardize the oppor- 
tunity of bringing this urgently needed 
bill to the floor, I did not fight the 
amendment in committee, In fact, the 
amendment was adopted by a vote of 
13 for, 2 against, and 9 passes. I was 
among those who passed. Now that the 
bill is before the House, I welcome this 
opportunity to perfect the language. 

As I see it, there are three fundamental 
objections to the amendment adopted 
in committee. 

First. The “weight of the evidence” 
test will permit courts to substitute their 
judgment for that of the agency. The 
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agencies, having been established to ap- 
ply expert knowledge in the limited areas 
of their jurisdiction, will find themselves 
being “second-guessed” by the courts. 
This will result in the dilution of their 
effectiveness and the respect in which 
they are held by the industries they 
regulate. 

Second.. The amendment will tend to 
protract litigation and encourage appeals 
from agency decisions. Certainly one of 
the requirements of effective supervision 
and regulation is the necessity for ex- 
peditious consideration and the finality 
of determination. The amendment, by 
encouraging appeals, will result in pro- 
tracted administrative litigation, further 
frustrating the effectiveness of the regu- 
latory scheme. 

Third. S. 1336, a bill to amend the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, passed the 
Senate on June 21, 1966. While amend- 
ing the Administrative Procedure Act in 
other respects, it would not alter the 
“substantial evidence” test found in sec- 
tion 10(e) of the act. S. 1336 is pending 
for consideration before the Judiciary 
Committee of the House. If changes are 
to be made in the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act concerning the scope of review, 
it. would seem most appropriate that they 
be made to that act rather than, on an ad 
hoc basis, to the acts affecting individual 
regulatory agencies. 

Late yesterday afternoon, I received a 
letter from the General Counsel of the 
Department of Treasury urging that the 
committee amendment be stricken and 
that the language be restored to provide 
that judicial review shall be in accord- 
ance with that provided for under the 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., October 3, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C: +; í 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: H.R. 17899, the “Pi- 
nancial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966,” 
as introduced by you on September 21, 1966, 
provided in a number of places for judicial 
review of administrative proceedings there- 
under “as provided in the Administrative 
Procedure Act.“ The Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency amended this provision 
at each of the three places it appears, 1. e., 
page 16, line 12, page 38, line 18, page 64, 
line 24, to provide that court review should 
be on the basis of the weight of the evi- 
dence. 

We are strongly of the view that this 
amendment should not be approved by the 
Congress. As you know, the Administrative 
Procedure Act prescribes that Court review 
shall be on the basis of the substantial evi- 
dence rule, t.e., it provides that a reviewing 
court shall hold unlawful and set aside agen- 
cy action, findings and conclusions found 
to be “unsupported by substantial evidence.” 

We believe there is no reason why a dif- 
ferent rule should be prescribed for review 
of agency action under H.R. 17899, than is 
provided in the Administrative Procedure 
Act for review of agency action generally. 
The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee has previously been advised by the Judi- 
cial Conference of the United States that 
it was of the view that the standards of the 
Administrative Procedure Act should be made 
applicable to proceedings of the bank super- 
visory agencies. Hearings before the House 
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Committee on Banking and Currency, 8. 
1451, 85th Cong., 2nd Sess. p. 1724. 

We urge that the House of Representatives 
amend H.R, 17899 to provide that judicial 
review shall be as provided in the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED B. SMITH, 
General Counsel. 


It is, therefore, for each and all the 
foregoing reasons and I urge the Mem- 
bers of the Committee to support the 
position of the gentlemen from New York 
and Colorado to defeat the committee 
amendment. i 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the requisite number of 
words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I dis- 
like very much opposing anything which 
the distinguished dean of the House, the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
may recommend to this House. I love 
him as most of our other colleagues do. 
I respect him most highly. He has made 
a reputation that is to be envied by all. 
It hurts me to take a position in opposi- 
tion to him in this instance and in op- 
position to the view he expresses as the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. 

We are dealing here not with a matter 
of tradition and what has been good over 
the years. We are dealing with very sen- 
sitive institutions. What shall we do? 
What is best not for them but for the 
public who have their money deposited in 
these institutions and for their share- 
holders and stockholders? 

It took many, many years to finally 
write into the Administrative Procedure 
Act a provision allowing the court to re- 
view anything that an administrative 
agency did. After those long years, Con- 
gress took one step further and said, 
“The court will look at the record made 
in the agency and determine if there 
is any evidence to sustain what they 
did.” If they found a scintilla of evi- 
dence, the court was compelled as a mat- 
ter of law to go along with what the 
agency did. 

Then, after many more years of strug- 
gle, the Judiciary Committee finally came 
forward with an additional change in 
the Administrative Procedure Act. It 
said “Now the court may review the mat- 
ter and if it finds substantial evidence 
to sustain the findings of the agency then 
as a matter of law it must affirm and 
ratify and confirm what the agency did.” 

As to these sensitive agencies we are 
dealing with here—savings and loan in- 
stitutions, savings banks and commercial 
banks—we now ask that Congress take 
one more step forward and permit the 
court to review the evidence and deter- 
mine on the weight of the evidence, on 
the preponderance of the quality of the 
evidence, whether the agency did the 
right thing. 
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The fact of the matter is that the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], who served on this commit- 
tee for a time, presented a bill that went 
a lot further than this amendment. He 
was heard at length. He had witnesses 
who were heard at length. That is all in 
the printed record. 

I believe the gentleman made out a 
pretty good case to allow the court not 
only to do what we ask to be done under 
this amendment but also to ask the court 
to take the case and to hear the evidence 
de novo, from the very beginning, and 
let both sides present a complete new 
case, whether the evidence was given be- 
fore to the agency or not, and then let 
the court make a determination on the 
facts and decide in accordance with the 
facts and the law. 

The committee did not go that far. 
And it was not in the last 10 minutes, 
either, that we did it. We considered 
this at length during the hearings. We 
decided we would go only so far as letting 
the court weigh the evidence and deter- 
mine whether or not the quality of the 
evidence was such that the decision or 
action of the agency should be affirmed 
or confirmed. 

Our very distinguished chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee, the dean of 
the House, told us what was said to our 
committee in 1957. What he read was 
hearsay on hearsay. As a lawyer, he 
should know how little weight should be 
given to hearsay on hearsay. He read 
what was sent up to us as having been 
said by the Judicial Conference sometime 
prior to 1957. 

I should like to know what the Judi- 
cial Conference says about this matter 
today, in 1966, after all the experience 
we have had since 1956. 

Bear in mind in 1957, that when the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House was considering the Financial In- 
stitutions Act, we decided practically 
unanimously not to go along with that 
recommendation and we did amend the 
bill, which unfortunately never got to the 
floor of the House, and we did say, 
“there should be court review on the 
weight of the evidence.” We did that 
at that time, despite the recommenda- 
tion of the Judicial Conference of 1956, 
which was submitted to us in 1957. 

Now, what are we trying to do here? 
Take account of the serious situation 
that has occurred—not something which 
is a figment of anybody’s imagination. 
There was a savings and loan association 
where they were out to get an officer, 
and they went so far as to get him 
indicted. After the indictment was 
handed down, the Home Loan Bank 
Board said to the association, Lou can- 
not operate with an officer under in- 
dictment. You must remove him.” 

Bear in mind under the existing stat- 
ute, if the Home Loan Bank Board or 
the FDIC says to an institution, “Get 
that officer out of there” and you do 
not get him out, the only way they can 
enforce that recommendation is to go in 
and withdraw the insurance, which 
means the death of the institution. So 
under this provision in the bill now we 
are going to say you do not have to go 
that far. If you have a case against an 
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officer, ask that he be removed, or, bring 
a proceeding to do that: In the case 
that I am talking about where they 
wanted to get an officer, he was indicted 
and in order to remain in existence, the 
institution was required to remove the 
officer. Then when they got to court to 
try the officer, in the criminal court 
under the indictment, they had so little 
evidence that the U.S. attorney had to 
stand up and say, “We cannot prove our 
case.“ He asked for the dismissal of the 
indictment and the indictment was dis- 
missed. But the officer was never re- 
instated. It is that kind of a thing we 
want to prevent by permitting the court 
to review the case effectively. The court 
will say to the agency: Let us see if the 
facts when weighed in accordance with 
the quality of the evidence, sustains your 
action, If they do not, then we the 
court, will reverse your action.” That is 
what we intend to do here. Do not be 
misled by some of the language in the 
report which is unfortunate language. 
What we intend, if this prevails against 
the opposition of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is this. The weight of the evidence test 
will permit the reviewing court to review 
the record and correct an erroneous de- 
cision where it finds that the findings 
and the conclusions are not supported by 
the preponderance of the evidence. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I think that the gentle- 
man is making a very important point, 
and I concur in his views. I think that 
is the least we could ask, that a man’s 
case be considered and decided on the 
weight of the evidence and not merely 
because there is some substantial. evi- 
dence. 

Mr.MULTER. That is the point Iam 
trying to make. 

Mr. JONAS. We are dealing with 
men’s careers here. 

Mr. MULTER. And with the public’s 
money. 

Mr. JONAS. And with the public’s 
money. . 

Mr. MULTER. Because if you remove 
an officer as president of one of these 
institutions, you are likely as not to cause 
a run. on the institution, and by that run 
you are as likely as not to give the court 
the right to say, “The agency was right. 
We should suspend the insurance and 
should liquidate the institution.” 

Mr. JONAS. What is wrong with 
using the weight of the evidence rule? 

Mr. MULTER. I can see nothing 
wrong with it; As a matter of fact, 
I would like to go one step further and, 
not as far as our distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. PEPPER], would like to go as he 
provided in his bill for a complete new 
trial, I would like to say to the court, “If 
you find it necessary and there is evi- 
dence offered by either side, you may 
take that additional evidence or remand 
it to the agency for further hearing to 
take that evidence.” Because in the case 
I referred to a moment ago, and this is 
not an isolated case—there has been one 
in Texas, one in Arizona, one in Arkan- 
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sas, and there have been two with the 
same institution, two out in California, 
where the court could not review the 
evidence as to the quality and could not 
take any additional evidence. So in the 
case I referred to where there was an 
indictment and a dismissal—when that 
case got to court for review, and the 
court had to say since there is substan- 
tial evidence to sustain the agency order 
to remove the officer, they could not even 
take the evidence that the indictment 
against the man had been dismissed. If 
he had been acquitted, they could not 
have taken the proof that he had been 
acquitted. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I will be glad to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. In sup- 
port of what the gentleman says, I would 
point out to the committee also we are 
dealing here with some very hazy lan- 
guage which I have never seen the likes 
of in any legislation before in this Con- 
gress. 

What is an unfair practice, or what 
is an unsound practice? In any event, 
we are dealing with regulations which 
have not as yet been drawn and which 
some adviser has not even thought up as 
yet. 

It seems to me that that lends sup- 
port to what the gentleman said. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, under 
these circumstances, where we do not 
write into the statute the standards or 
criteria to be followed by these agencies, 
the least we must do is to allow the 
privilege for court review with the right 
for the court to determine the question 
on the weight of the evidence and to see 
if it is sufficient to sustain what the 
agency has done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to call the attention of the members 
to the fact that some years ago there was 
an institution in California, a savings 
and loan institution, where agency repre- 
sentatives were also out to get it, and they 
did. They went in and ordered its 
liquidation. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency brought to us 
legislation and we adopted an amend- 
ment designed to prevent that kind of 
occurrence, and that institution was re- 
turned to its officers and to its members, 
and continued to operate for several 
years more. 

And, Mr. Chairman, lo and behold, the 
identical institution was again brought 
under fire. 

Mr. Chairman, I make no accusation 
against any of these men in these various 
agencies today. All of them are fine 
men, and none of them were involved in 
any of the cases in Arizona, Texas, 
Florida, or California. Even though we 
tried to prevent a reoccurrence—it did 
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occur again as to the identical: insti- 
tution. That case got into court and 
some phases of it are still in court. The 
court was bound by the Administrative 
Procedure Act in applying the sub- 
stantial-evidence rule to affirm the 
finding on the part of the Agency. 

Mr. Chairman, in that case there was 
$25 million in eash in that institution, 
the second time that they took it over. 
Mr. Chairman, the court was precluded 
from weighing the evidence because of 
the substantial-evidence rule and al- 
though it was sound, the court could take 
no proof to that effect. 

Mind you, Mr. Chairman, there was 
$25 million in cash, but they found as a 
fact it was unsound. 

Mr. Chairman, the court was pre- 
cluded from taking the additional evi- 
dence which would show that it was 
sound even though it has since been re- 
turned to the officers again, and is sound 
and is operating well. These are the 
kind of things we want to prevent. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, with all the vigor 
at my command, to adopt the committee 
amendment. It is the very least we can 
do under the circumstances. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are making a mis- 
take, we shall be back before June 30, 
1968, and will have the opportunity to 
rectify it. But at least if it is a mistake 
we are making it on the side of right- 
eousness, we are making it on the side of 
fairness and we are making it on the 
side of the American tradition that every 
man is entitled to a fair trial. 

Mr. Chairman, by putting this amend- 
ment in the bill we will at least give these 
institutions and their officers some right 
to protect themselves against a capri- 
cious, an arbitrary official—and there 
are such people even in Government 
today. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, I repeat the fact 
that I am not pointing my finger at any 
man or any Official who presently makes 
up the Board of the FDIC, or the Home 
Loan Bank Board, or the Comptroller’s 
Office, or the Federal Reserve Board. All 
of them are decent and honorable men 
but, unfortunately, under the facts and 
circumstances, and under the pressure 
which is brought to bear upon them, they 
receive from the second echelon certain 
reports from the men under their com- 
mand, which they review and on which 
they make a determination. Too fre- 
quently the record is replete with sit- 
uations such as I enumerated. For 
instance, a man is about the leave the 
services of the Federal Government and 
is looking for a soft place in private in- 
dustry. He goes to these institutions and 
says, “I am available next month. Do 
you have a place for me?” Such threats 
have no place in this industry. 

The interest of the public, demands 
that we go along with this amendment. 
It is the only way to prevent additional 
trouble for these institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, this is one way of at- 
tempting to prevent some of those things 
happening. : 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. And who could possibly 
be hurt by using the weight of the 
evidence? How could anyone possibly 
be hurt? 

Mr. MULTER. Nobody. Only the 
capricious and arbitrary official can be 
hurt. It is high time we in the Congress 
said “We will let the court review these 
acts and to have the review on the 
weight of the evidence.” 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, am I 
wrong in my recollection and under- 
standing that the Administrative Proce- 
dure Act already provides one of the 
bases on which you can overturn a de- 
termination by a hearing board or an 
agency if it is found to be capricious or 
arbitrary or unfounded on the facts? 

Mr. MULTER. Yes, part of that lan- 
guage is there. 

Mr. HANNA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr: MULTER. But, now, read the 
court cases. The court cases say unless 
you can show that there is no substan- 
tial evidence—no substantial evidence— 
to sustain what they did, you cannot 
prove they are arbitrary, you cannot 
prove they are capricious. 

Only if you are going to permit them 
to come in with additional evidence be- 
fore the court and show capricious ac- 
tion and arbitrary action can you do it. 
You cannot do it before the agency which 
is the prosecutor, the judge, and jury. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I arise in opposition to 
the amendment. H.R, 17899 as reported 
departs from the standards that Con- 
gress has established for the judicial re- 
view of administrative action and I find 
no justification for this departure. The 
Administrative Procedure Act established 
some 20 years ago the rule that the courts 
are to set aside on appeal agency action 
that is “unsupported by substantial evi- 
dence.” The substantial evidence rule 
has been reaffirmed by the Senate this 
year in passing, after thorough and pro- 
longed consideration, S. 1336, which is 
the first complete reconsideration of the 
Administrative Procedure Act in two dec- 
ades. S. 1336 retains without change the 
substantial evidence rule, and has the 
full and unqualified support of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, 

H.R. 17899, however, changes the su- 
pervisory bill as it passed the Senate— 
S. 3158—to provide for review on the 
“weight of the evidence.” This is incon- 
sistent with the Administrative Procedure 
Act, both as originally enacted and as 
just reconsidered by the Senate. It is 
also inconsistent with the action taken 
by the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency just last week, in reporting to the 
House H.R. 18021 which deals with the 
supervision of small business investment 
companies. Under that bill, the super- 
vision of small business investment com- 
panies would likewise be under the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act standard of 
ee evidence in cases of court 
review. 
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In the testimony before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
this bill, a number of witnesses described 
the substantial evidence rule in a manner 
that no court would accept as accurate. 
There seemed, for example, to be a con- 
ception that under the rule a court would 
look at the record only to see if there 
were some bits of evidence that might 
support a finding, without regard to what 
testimony and facts pointing the other 
way a defendant might have placed in 
the record. That simply is not a descrip- 
tion of the substantial evidence rule as 
the Supreme Court has repeatedly de- 
fined it. The Supreme Court expressly 
held in 1951 in the Universal Camera case 
that the Administrative Procedure Act 
precluded a court from such a theory of 
review and required the court to make its 
determination in the light of the entire 
record. To quote from the opinion: 

The substantiality of evidence must take 
into account whatever in the record fairly 
detracts from its weight. 


Under the substantial evidence stand- 
ard, the opposing body of evidence must 
be fully and fairly considered by the re- 
viewing court. 

As for the appropriateness of the sub- 
stantial evidence standard, it has been 
endorsed by the courts as well.as by the 
Congress. In its Consolo decision this 
year, the Supreme Court said of this 
standard of review that— 

It frees. the reviewing courts of the time- 
consuming and difficult task of weighing the 
evidence, it gives proper respect to the ex- 
pertise of the administrative tribunal and it 
helps promote the uniform application of the 
statute. 


The House Judiciary Committee now 
has before it the Senate-passed revision 
of the Administrative Procedure Act, and 
can give this kind of issue careful con- 
sideration in a broad and unbiased per- 
spective. H.R. 17899 should provide, as 
did S. 3158 when passed by the Senate, 
that review will be in accordance with 
the Administrative Procedure Act. That 
would mean that whatever rules the Con- 
gress from time to time determines are 
most desirable; in the proper allocation 
of functions between the administrative 
agencies and our judicial system, would 
automatically govern proceedings under 
this bill as well. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, our able chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary made a 
point to the effect that this amendment 
would set these agencies apart and sep- 
arate them from all other agencies of 
the Federal Government as it relates to 
the Administrative Procedure Act. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that my opposition to 
this amendment is this: If the amend- 
ment is adopted I make the assertion 
that it places a burden upon every court 
to which an appeal is made to try the 
case de novo, to try it all over again. 

I make this assertion on the fact that 
we in Congress have in the past approved 
certain pieces of legislation, and assigned 
duties and responsibilities to boards and 
agencies. We give them the right to 
make a determination, and that deter- 
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mination was to be final. When we 
passed the Administrative Procedure Act 
we said that if the agency is supported 
by evidence, substantial in its nature, 
then the courts should not disturb the 
finding of the agency. 

By the adoption of this present amend- 
ment we completely change the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. When we say 
the weight of the evidence, we place a 
burden, a duty and a responsibility, on 
the court to again review and go over all 
of the facts in the same manner and in 
the same method that the Board or the 
agency itself did. 

If that is true, then why should we 
create the agency in the first place? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HANNA. I will ask the gentle- 
man from Colorado if I am correct when 
I state the case this way. If we were 
going to be honest and make it clear 
what we are trying to do here, the kind 
of amendment we would be considering 
would be one that would do justice to the 
parties and not delay them and put a 
burden on them. We would not even 
have administrative hearings. We 
would make the administrative officers 
come to the court on an injunction or 
on an order to show cause and let them 
be a party to the suit and then have one 
trial on the matter and not two. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That is 
right. 

Mr. HANNA. Then we might as well 
apply that clear across the board and 
it would be in fact doing away with a 
bunch of administrative hearings. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I agree 
with the gentleman when he says that 
the weight of the evidence test places a 
duty and responsibility on the court for 
that court to take all of the evidence and 
consider it and weigh it. 

That is exactly what the amendment 
does. How on earth can a court ever 
arrive at any conclusion as to the weight 
of the evidence, or the preponderance of 
the evidence, unless it retried the entire 
case. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. In other words, what 
the gentleman is recommending is that 
there be a review by the court of what 
is done in the agency where the agency 
acts 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. I 
beg the gentleman's pardon. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is tak- 
ing only half of my sentence. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Well, the 
first half is so far wrong that I do not 
know what the last half would be. 

Mr. MULTER. Then let me put the 
second half first. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. All right. 

Mr. MULTER. In other words, the 
gentleman I am sure must agree that the 
agency acts as the prosecutor, the judge, 
and jury? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. 

Mr. MULTER. Who is the prosecutor 
before the Home Loan Bank Board? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say 
to the gentleman that by statute you 
have certain duties and responsibilities 
of the Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mr. MULTER. That is right. We 
have said, “You be the judge, jury, and 
prosecutor.” 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Now wait 
a minute. You have told the agency: 
You must protect the taxpayers and the 
people of the United States, and you give 
it a statute and the duty and responsi- 
bility to do it. 

Now we have under the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act, as the gentleman 
from California pointed out a moment 
ago, given the public a protection. If 
they do not have substantial evidence 
in connection with the orders that are 
entered, then it may be appealed to the 
court. But your amendment would say 
to the court—you must now try the whole 
thing over again. 

Mr. MULTER. What serious or real 
objection can anyone raise to a court of 
law reviewing what the agency has done 
where the agency sat as prosecutor as 
well as judge and jury in determining 
whether or not there is a weight of evi- 
dence. Why do you want to preclude a 
court of law from reviewing the entire 
record and weighing the evidence and 
saying, “You, judge and jury and prose- 
cutor have done the wrong thing.” Why 
do you want to preclude a court of law 
on the basis of the evidence from say- 
ing that to the administrative agency? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I do not 
say that. What I do say is that the 
Congress has placed the duty and the 
responsibility with these agencies and 
they have given to them the right to 
carry out certain exact duties and re- 
sponsibilities.. If they carry them out, 
then we have provided a method of ap- 
peal under the Administrative Procedure 
Act. But we do not want to provide a 
procedure to have the court determine 
every question that may be presented to 
every one of these Federal agencies. 
That is exactly what you do the minute 
you adopt the weight of the evidence 
rule that you are advocating in these 
amendments. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely rig. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. MULTER. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely right when he says that what 
the amendment does is to give the court 
the right to review the whole record and 
determine whether the order of the 
agency is justified. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. No, no. 

Mr. MULTER. That is what the 
amendment does—you do not want the 
court to do that. You do not want the 
court to review the whole record when 
you seek to defeat this amendment. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. The court can re- 
view the whole record under the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. If there is a 
substantial evidence to support the order, 
then it is sustained. But, we do not want 
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the court to go ahead and review all of 
the evidence and again continue—— 

Mr. MULTER. Not again—but for the 
court for the first time to make a deci- 
sion—— 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. As I say, 
we do not want the court to go ahead 
and review all of the evidence and make 
the decision again. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask that 
the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. PATMAN.. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I do not expect to make any further 
statements. I hope since we have had 
full discussion we can vote on the amend- 
ments. After action on those amend- 
ments the gentlewoman from Missouri 
[Mrs. SULLIVAN] will offer an amend- 
ment to raise the insurance from $10,000 
to $20,000. After that the only other 
amendments I know of are four amend- 
ments which I hope will be considered 
together. They will be offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. MULTER]. 
I hope the Committee will accept them. 

If there are any other amendments, I 
do not know anything about them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
agreeing to the committee amendments. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from North Carolina asks unanimous 
consent to withdraw his point of order. 

Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendments on pages 16, 38, 
and 64. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. MuLTER) there 
were—ayes 21, noes 51. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. SULLIVAN 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. SULLIVAN: On 
page 75, lines 15, 18, 22, and 25, and page 
76, lines 3 and 6, strike “$15,000” “ and in- 
sert “ 820,000“ t 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of my amendment to increase 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation insurance over 
commercial banks and savings and loan 
associations accounts from the present 
$10,000 level to a new $20,000 level. 
This amendment, Mr. Chairman, is a 
confirmation of the strength of these two 
corporations. It is also an expression of 
our confidence in the thrift industry, and 
the accounts of millions of American 
citizens. 

This amendment does more than ex- 
press confidence, Mr. Chairman. It pro- 
vides incentive for the American public 
at this critical time of extremely tight 
money and record high interest rates to 
keep their money in institutions of 
proven service, particularly those serv- 
ing the needs of consumers, small busi- 
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nessmen, and housing. It is a measure 
whose cost is infinitesimal, yet whose 
benefits run to the millions. 

Two years ago, Mr. Chairman, we pro- 
posed a similar measure to increase in- 
surance to $25,000, but that measure was 
recommitted. The argument then was 
that the savings and loan industry was 
not subject to any controls over its divi- 
dend rates payable on savings accounts, 
nor did the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board have sufficient supervisory author- 
ity to deal with problems in some associa- 
tions. Well, Mr. Chairman, we have cor- 
rected this situation. Just a few weeks 
ago we enacted legislation for dividend 
rate controls over insured savings and 
loan associations. This action places 
with the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
authority similar to that which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation exercise. 
Also, H.R. 17899, which we are consider- 
ing today, will give the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board the needed super- 
visory authority to which opponents of 
the increase in insurance coverage in 
1964 said was needed if the insurance was 
to be raised. 

H.R. 17899 is an important piece of 
legislation for the American public, pro- 
viding added supervisory protection over 
their funds and additional insurance over 
their accounts. With the insurance in- 
crease as proposed in my amendment, the 
public can place larger accounts with in- 
sured institutions fully confident of the 
safety of their money. Previous history 
has shown, Mr. Chairman, that when the 
insurance was raised, institutions experi- 
enced an increase in funds held by them. 
This is precisely the effect that we want 
now. Iam sure that the management of 
our insured commercial banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations would be de- 
lighted to have a net savings increase as 
was the case when the insurance ceiling 
was raised to $10,000 in 1950. A net in- 
crease in savings accounts would provide 
more funds for mortgage loans and con- 
struction loans at a time when mortgage 
credit is out of reach for most of our cit- 
izens. It would bolster and strengthen 
the homebuilding industry at a time 
when that industry is prostrate. 

In a time of price pressures, economists 
tell us that the rate of the public’s sav- 
ings should be increased to ward off ever- 
increasing market demands for goods. 
My amendment would accomplish such a 
result. It would further encourage the 
public to save by providing them with 
greater protection for their savings. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation are in solid 
and strong financial conditions. Their 
proven experience in handling difficult 
situations is well known. Over the years, 
the loss ratios of those corporations have 
been very low and the envy of the private 
insurance companies. Full confidence 
has been expressed by both of these two 
corporations of the ability to easily han- 
dle insurance increases, even up to 
$25,000. 

Mr. Chairman, support for the provi- 
sions of my amendment has been ex- 
pressed a number of times in the past. 
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President Kennedy’s Committee on 
Financial Institutions in 1963 proposed 
an even larger increase, and President 
Johnson recommended an increase in his 
1966 Economic Report. So, I ask my 
colleagues to support this amendment 
and express their confidence in the pub- 
lic and in our financial institutions which 
have had so much to do with the pros- 
perity which this Nation now enjoys. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas, the com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
talked to every member of the committee 
on our side, and as chairman of the 
committee, I am willing to accept the 
amendment for the committee. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I am supporting the 
amendment offered by the gentlewoman. 
I am submitting a statement for the 
Recorp in support of such an amend- 
ment. 

For a long time I have believed an in- 
crease was due, necessary and war- 
ranted. The record will show that some 
time ago I proposed an amendment to 
the housing bill which would have in- 
creased this to $25,000. I believe the 
$20,000 is warranted and well supported 
by the reserves in both funds. It is 
something we should pass today. 

Today we consider an amendment to 
the Financial Institutions Supervisory 
and Insurance Act of 1966 which would 
raise the insurance of accounts ceiling 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The insurance of deposits and savings 
accounts in the Nations’ banks, savings 
banks, and savings and loan associations 
has proven to be one of the most success- 
ful programs ever enacted by the Con- 
gress. In the 32 years of operation, vir- 
tually the entire adult population as in- 
dividuals and millions of businesses and 
farmers have enjoyed at no cost to them- 
selves absolute protection of their de- 
posits and savings to the extent of the 
insurance ceiling. High confidence in 
our financial institutions has prevailed 
and financial transactions of all types 
have been conducted more safely, con- 
veniently, and speedily. 

In previous testimony on the issue of 
increasing the insurance ceiling, the 
Chairman of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, as well as the spokes- 
men for the Treasury Department, has 
flatly stated that both Insurance Corpo- 
rations are quite capable of assuming the 
increased coverage to $20,000. 

Both the FDIC and the FSLIC have 
made projections showing that they 
would be well able to take care of an 
insurance program calling for a $20,000 
ceiling. It is quite obvious that the In- 
surance Corporations can handle the 
$20,000 limit. 

The FSLIC, for example, reached an 
alltime strength on June 30, 1966, when 
its ratio of reserves to liabilities hit a 
record of 1.5 percent and total primary 
ane secondary sources amounted to $3.5 
billion. 
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Chairman John E. Horne of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board stated in 
mid-September of this year: 

The Insurance Corporation's reserves are 
now equal to 1.51 percent of the total amount 
of all accounts of insured members and 
creditor obligations, compared with 1.37 per- 
cent at the close of the previous fiscal year. 
This strengthening of the Corporation's re- 
serve position, together with a buildup in 
member institutions’ reserves in accordance 
with the Board’s requirements, provides ad- 
ditional assurance of protection to insured 
Savers. The reserves of FSLIC-insured sav- 
ings and loan associations at June 30, 1966, 
totaled $8,588,000,000 and amounted to 7.94 
percent of the accumulated savings held by 
these institutions. 


From the beginning of operations 
through June 30, 1966, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corporation has 
had but 57 insurance settlement cases. 
In 49 of these cases, the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board determined that a re- 
ceivership could be prevented. This was 
accomplished, under the broad statutory 
authority given the Corporation, by 
means of a loan, a contribution, or pur- 
chase of assets. In the instance of the 
eight receiverships—seven in 1940 and 
1941 and one in 1965, payment to insured 
savers was made promptly. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
has previously testified that an increase 
in the insurance ceiling does not ma- 
terially affect its liability since histori- 
cally, regardless of the ceiling, approxi- 
mately 97 percent of all accounts have 
enjoyed the insurance protection. The 
higher ceiling does mean that savers 
with funds in excess of $10,000 can re- 
ceive full protection without the incon- 
venience of establishing accounts in 
several insured institutions. This is par- 
ticularly significant since there are over 
a thousand communities and towns 
where there is only one insured savings 
and loan association. 

Increasing the present insurance level 
will also benefit persons administering 
trust funds and public funds of various 
types, that can only be placed in these 
institutions up to the insured amount. 
A $20,000 ceiling would double the pres- 
ent insured amount and would help to 
eliminate redtape. We all know that in 
many cases individuals open up joint 
accounts and some families have two or 
three accounts. In short, a $20,000 level 
of insurance would reduce the necessity 
for splitting savings into several accounts 
and yet would not substantially increase 
the insured liability of the institution. 

There are over 2 million savings ac- 
counts at the $10,000 mark, a substantial 
percentage of which would be increased 
if the insurance ceiling were higher. 

An increase of insurance is a “vote of 
confidence” by Congress that would allay 
the fears of some savers as a result of the 
isolated instances of failures of finan- 
cial institutions. This is reason enough 
to justify the increase to $20,000 espe- 
cially in view of the need to stimulate the 
mortgage market, the obvious reserve 
strength of both insurance corporations, 
the fantastic jump in personal savings 
and gross national product in the last 
15 years, and the fact that the increase 
can be accomplished at no cost to the 
taxpayer. 
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Mr. PATMAN. In 1963 FDIC and the 
Treasury Department supported in- 
creasing deposit and share account in- 
surance along with the additional su- 
pervisory powers to the Federal bank- 
ing agencies. Particular areas of at- 
tention were liquidity requirements for 
member institutions of any Federal 
Home Loan Bank, standby control over 
dividend rates paid by insured institu- 
tions, and the application of certain 
criminal conflict of interest provisions 
now applicable to insured banks to sav- 
ings and loan institutions. 

The provisions in title I of H.R. 17899 
specifically provide for removal of offi- 
cers, directors, or any other person 
whose dishonesty threatens the institu- 
tion or who has been convicted of any 
criminal offense involving dishonesty or 
breach of trust. Furthermore, H.R. 
14026, recently enacted, provides the 
standby dividend rate control requested 
by the agencies; and, insofar as liquidity 
and reserves are concerned, any defi- 
ciency amounting to an unsafe or un- 
sound practice would without question 
be covered by the cease and desist au- 
thority granted the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board in title I. It goes without 
saying that any conduct, whether in the 
area of conflict of interest, financial op- 
erations, or elsewhere, not serious 
enough to constitute personal dishon- 
esty or an unsound or unsafe practice 
would certainly have no adverse effect 
upon the insurance fund. While a sit- 
uation may warrant action by share- 
holders or depositors, where it does not 
constitute dishonest conduct or other- 
wise threaten the insurance fund by un- 
safe or unsound practice, it is illogical 
to say that because the present bill does 
not cover all such undesirable situations 
that we should not approve a badly 
needed insurance increase. Further- 
more, I question the propriety of Federal 
intrusion into questions of management 
of our financial institutions where the 
safety of our insurance funds is not af- 
fected. My feelings are particularly 
strong with respect to State-chartered 
institutions and, with the possible ex- 
ception of disclosure, I feel that conflict 
of interest problems of a less serious na- 
ture are a proper matter for State au- 
thorities and the account holders them- 
selves. 

I support increasing deposit and 
share account insurance while firmly 
rejecting the thesis that we must com- 
pletely destroy the dual banking system 
at the same time. 

FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., September 29, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representatives, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your inquiry as to the extent to which the 
authority that would be conferred upon the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board by Title I 
of H.R. 17899, as reported by the Banking and 
Currency Committee, could be used to meet 
the problems of inadequate liquidity and 
conflicts of interest dealt. with in the pro- 
posed Federal Deposit and Share Account In- 
surance Act of 1966, introduced in the Sen- 
ate as S. 2561. 

S. 2561, it should be understood, itself pre- 
scribes certain rules with respect to conflict 
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of interest and self-dealing situations, and 
also contains authority for the Board and 
the banking agencies to issue further regula- 
tions in this area. It also broadens the range 
within which liquidity requirements may be 
set for Federal Home Loan Bank members, 
which the present law fixes as from 4 to 8 
percent of the member's savings accounts, to 
from 4 to 10 percent of the member's savings 
accounts and borrowings, within certain cir- 
cumstances a possible special liquidity re- 
quirement up to an overall maximum of 15 
percent. 

H.R. 17899, on the other hand, is primarily 
concerned with enforcement remedies and 
does not deal substantively with rules or 
regulatory authority in the area of liquidity 
or conflicts of interest. It would, however, 
enable the Board to institute a cease-and-de- 
sist proceeding if a conflict-of-interest situa- 
tlon or lack of adequate liquidity attained 
the dimensions of an “unsafe and unsound 
practice”. Likewise, a removal proceeding 
could be instituted, speaking generally, if the 
conflict-of-interest activities of a director or 
officer showed personal dishonesty on his part 
and were inflicting substantial injury on the 
institution. 

H.R. 17899, therefore, would give the Board 
a procedure for undertaking to correct cer- 
tain of the graver problems which might be 
encountered with regard to liquidity or con- 
flicts of interest in insured institutions. 
While the substantive authority in S. 2561 
would be a more effective tool in trying to 
prevent situations from becoming serious, the 
Board believes that the remedies afforded by 
H.R. 17899 would—if afforded on a perma- 
nent basis—be of substantial value to it in 
dealing with the most serious problems of 
this sort and protecting the position of the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

With warm regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. HORNE, 
Chairman. 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


serves to total deposits .83 84 
Number of insured institu- 

. a an os hl apy 13, 862 13, 455 
Deposits of insured institu- 

tions (billion) $355 $297.5 
Net premium income 

(millions) 8102 876. 4 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation 
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Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation—Continued 
STATISTICS 


Dee, 31, 1965 Dec. 31, 1962 


Net assets $1, 500, 000, 000 8678, 000, 000 
Percentage of insured sav- 
ings of total savings 95.1 94.5 
Percentage of fully insured 
accounts of 
— TE ta 93.7 95.1 
Percentage of insurance 
reserves to total savings 1,35 0. 84 
Num tu- 
r 4. 508 4, 332 
Total savings (billions) . .. $122 889. 5 
Net p um income 
(millions) $84.7 $57.3 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, in 
1934, when the Home Loan Bank Board 
Act was enacted, the Congress provided 
that each savings account would be in- 
sured to a ceiling of $5,000, by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration which was also established in the 
same act. 

In 1950, some 16 years later, the insur- 
ance ceiling was raised from $5,000. to 
$10,000, thus doubling the protection of 
an individual deposit, This was in line 
with the growth of savings in our so- 
ciety, some depreciation in the dollar’s 
purchasing power and the successful op- 
eration. of the long-term, low-interest, 
monthly payment procedure in spread- 
ing homeownership. 

Now, in 1966 another 16 years has 
passed, population has jumped from 151 
million people to 195 million people. 

Owner occupied home units have 
jumped 23 million to 36 million. 

Savings and loan associations jumped 
from $14 billion in 1950 to $111 billion in 
1966. An increase by the multiple of 
eight. 

It is time to increase the savings in- 
surance from $10,000 to $20,000 based on 
the same reasons we doubled the orig- 
inal amount in 1950 over 1934. 

We are an affluent society. Our citi- 
zens have more savings and their con- 
venience requires higher insurance for 
individual accounts. 

The Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation actually represents the 
eredit of the Federal Government. 

Neither the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation that insures bank deposits 
nor the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation that insures savings 
and loan deposits have a sinking fund 
or a capital reserve of a size to pay in 
cash all bank and savings and loan de- 
positors. The real protection is the 
sound management and Federal scrutiny 
through periodic examinations. 

In order today to obtain more than 
$10,000 Federal insurance protection on 
savings above that amount separate ac- 
counts are made in different accounts in 
different banks or savings and loan as- 
sociations. 

It is a common practice for a man and 
wife to have separate accounts of $10,- 
000 each and a joint account of $10,000, 
thus obtaining a total of $30,000 insured 
accounts in one depository. Some peo- 
ple also deposit amounts separately in 
their children’s names. The point I am 

making is that the Government's liabil- 
-ity would not be increased by. doubling 
the amount from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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It would add to the convenience of the 
depositors and cut down on the overhead 
of the institutions by consolidating many 
multiple accounts. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of 
an amendment to double the Federal in- 
surance coverage of all federally insured 
banks and savings and loan associations. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, sey- 
eral Officers of savings and loan associa- 
tions have urged me to support an 
amendment raising to $20,000 the amount 
of insured savings. They have advised 
me that it will aid the savings and loan 
industry, and also contribute toward 
2 the tight mortgage money prob- 
em. 

I support the gentlewoman’s amend- 
ment, and urge my colleagues to do so 
also as I am persuaded by the men who 
have asked me to vote for the $20,000 
limit. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, col- 
leagues, it seems that about every 15 
years the Congress gets around to in- 
creasing the coverage of the Federal in- 
surance program for our financial in- 
stitutions, Deposit and share account 
insurance has not been increased since 
1950, in an entirely different economy 
from today’s. Prior to 1950, the last in- 
crease took place in 1934, certainly a dif- 
ferent economy from 1950. The point, 
gentlemen, is two-fold: We increase ac- 
count insurance roughly every 15 years; 
secondly, 15 years is a sufficiently long 
period of time to witness dramatic eco- 
nomic changes, including substantial 
growth. So, the conclusion is inescapa- 
ble, that when we do increase this insur- 
ance, we must be careful to make the 
increase sufficiently large to serve the 
needs of a dynamic and growing economy 
over a substantial period of time. 

Since 1950, family income has doubled, 
gross national product has more than 
doubled and personal savings have shot 
up. As far back as 1963, authorities 
agreed that deposit and share account 
insurance should be increased to $25,000. 
This was the overwhelming conclusion of 
President Kennedy’s Committee on Fi- 
nancial Institutions, as well as your Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. Both 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board testified before your Committee 
not only that the insurance should be 
$25,000, but that it could be done with- 
out any significant effect on the insur- 
ance fund and without increasing the 
premium cost to the insured institutions. 
The facts that led to these recommenda- 
tions in 1963 are even more compelling 


It is the confidence of the people, that 
makes our economy work. And, there 
can be no doubt that it is deposit insur- 
ance that provides that public confidence. 
An uninsured institution of any size is 
an anomaly today; most people refuse to 
deal with uninsured financial institu- 
tions. For this reason, “runs” on finan- 
cial institutions today dre almost non- 
existent. Hardly a housewife gives a 
second thought to the safety of the 
family checking and savings accounts. 

In these trying times, what could pos- 
sibly be a better vote of confidence in the 
American financial system than an in- 
crease in deposit and share account in- 
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surance to $20,000? In addition to the 
reason that the insurance funds can both 
afford it, the additional supervisory safe- 
guards provided in titles I and II of H.R. 
17899 make it most appropriate to—and 
illogical not to—substantially increase 
the coverage. 

An increase of $5,000 from $10,000 to 
$15,000 is piddling. Although 50 percent 
sounds like a lot in terms of percentages, 
it is really nothing compared with the 
rates of growth in our economy since 
1950 and which can be expected during 
the next 15 years. Public confidence de- 
mands that insurance keep pace with 
growth, not lag sadly behind. 

While an increase to $20,000 will in- 
volve only tiny fractional increases in 
the total dollar amount of insured de- 
posits and in the total liabilities of the 
insurance funds, it will mean a great deal 
to individuals, small businesses, labor 
union, churches, and other organizations 
with deposits and accounts over $10,000. 

For instance, if Congress had heeded 
the pleas of those in 1963 and gone ahead 
and increased the coverage to $25,000 as 
of January 1, 1964, nearly 2,000 accounts 
would have benefited by over 82.5 mil- 
lion. Now this does not sound like much, 
and in terms of the capabilities of our 
insurance funds, it is very little. Yet, 
$2.5 million more would haye been a real 
blessing to those 1,830 depositors in 
failed insured banks and insured savings 
institutions—amounting to over $1,400 
per account. Let us not forget that it is 
the public that this insurance is designed 
to benefit no one else. 

It is the Government's responsibility 
when banks fail; the public should not 
have to suffer a direct loss, colleagues. 
Let us strive to achieve insurance funds 
of such strength and annual examina- 
tions of such high quality so that no in- 
sured institution will fail and not 1 cent 
of the public’s hard-earned savings will 
be lost. A good place to start is support- 
ing the gentlewoman’s amendment to in- 
crease the ceiling to $20,000. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port wholeheartedly the amendment of- 
fered by the distinguished gentlewoman 
from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] to in- 
crease from $15,000 to $20,000 the 
amount of insurance on each account in 
institutions insured by the FDIC and 
the FSLIC. 

The present limit on insurance of 
$10,000 has for several years been widely 
recognized to be inadequate. I believe, 
too, that the $15,000 amount recom- 
mended by the committee is likewise in- 
adequate. The great growth in recent 
years of personal income and savings 
and the accompanying growth in the 
competition for those savings dictate 
that the amount of insurance protection 
be substantially increased. 

This amendment; Mr. Chairman, is 
very much in the public interest. It will 
provide needed protection for depositors 
and account holders. And it will free 
savings and loan associations and sav- 
ings banks from an increasingly serious 
competitive disadvantage. The role of 
savings institutions in our financial sys- 
tem has always been a most important 
one. In recent months, with inflation 
and the competition for savings gener- 
ating higher and higher interest rates 
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on the part of rival sources of invest- 
ment, savings institutions have been 
severely handicapped. While the pend- 
ing amendment will not, of course, solve 
all their problems, it will be very impor- 
tant in helping to restore a competitive 
balance in our financial system. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have permission to extend their re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point on this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
of the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 36, beginning in line 18, strike out 
“the Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public hear- 
ing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the corporation” and insert 
“chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. Such hearing shall be public unless 
the Corporation, in its discretion, after con- 
sidering the views of the party afforded the 
hearing, determines that a private hearing 
would be in the public interest”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 46, lines 22 and 23, strike out “: 


Provided, however, That no” and insert 
KNOR 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 49, immediately after line 7, in- 
sert: 

“Sec. 103. Subsection (c) of section 408 of 
the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a 
(c)) is amended to read: 

„(e) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
pany on or after September 23, 1959— 

1) to acquire the control of more than 
one insured institution, or 

“*(2) to acquire the control of an insured 
institution when it holds the control of any 
other insured institution, 
except in a transaction which has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board upon a determination by it that such 
transaction is advisable to assist in prevent- 
ing the commencement or continuance of 
involuntary liquidation of the insured insti- 
tution whose control, whether by acquisition 
of stock or assets or otherwise, is being ac- 


quired by such company or an insured in- 
stitution which it controls.“ 


1 5 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 50, line 12, strike out “(a)” and 
insert (1). 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 50, line 13, strike out “(b)” and 
insert “(2)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 50, line 16, strike out “(c)” and 
insert “(3)”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 62, beginning in line 24, strike out 
“the Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public 
hearing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency” and insert “chapter 5 of title 
5 of the United States Code. Such hearing 
shall be public unless the appropriate Fed- 
eral banking agency, in its discretion, after 
considering the views of the party afforded 
the hearing, determines that a private hear- 
ing would be in the public interest.“ 


8 committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 68, lines 6 and 7, strike out “: 
Provide, however, That no” and insert No”. 


anes committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, may I have the atten- 
tion of the able chairman of the Judici- 
ary Committee, as well as that of the 
able chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. 

I wish to be sure that I understand 
exactly what has happened here. 

The Weltner amendment was adopted 
in the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and reported out by the committee. 
That amendment was voted down in the 
consideration of the measure this after- 
noon; is that correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. PEPPER. So the bill as it now is 
provides for review by the court of ap- 
peals of one of these orders only upon 
the “substantial evidence” rule? 

Mr. PATMAN. Just like the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act now requires, 

Mr. PEPPER. I will ask the able 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
whether his committee is giving any con- 
sideration to a review of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act with a view to the 
possibility of modifying the present law 
to permit in the court of appeals, when a 
review is had from these administrative 
decisions, a “weight of the evidence” 
rule rather than “substantial evidence” 

e. 


Mr. CELLER. I will say that there is 
pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary now a bill passed by the Senate, 
sponsored by the distinguished Senator 
from Ilinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] which 
would revise to a mature extent the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act, including 
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the question of substantial evidence as 
against weight of the evidence. 

Mr. PEPPER. That is pending before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. CELLER. No, before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House. 

Mr. PEPPER. May we anticipate the 
consideration of that subject by the able 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
during the next session? 

Mr. CELLER. You may. 

Mr. PEPPER. Good. 

I thank the able chairman. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say that I very strongly 
feel not only orders that are issued under 
authority of this act, but orders of all 
Federal regulatory agencies ought to be 
subject to review by the court of appeals 
on the weight of the evidence rule. I 
would not open up the whole record and 
allow new evidence to be brought in be- 
cause that does permit of more than one 
trial, but I think when a Federal agency 
takes such vital action as is possible 
under the laws as now exist clothing 
them with authority, that they ought to 
have to sustain it before the court of 
appeals, showing the propriety of what 
they have done by a preponderance of 
the evidence. I am very pleased to hear 
our able chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary asking to give considera- 
tion to the amendment of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act in the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 74, line 19, strike out “: Provided, 
That” and insert “, except that”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 76, immediately after line 9, 
insert: 
“TITLE. IV—EXPIRATION 


“Src. 401. The provisions of titles I and II 
of this Act and any provisions of law enacted 
by said titles shall be effective only during 
the period ending at the close of June 30, 
1968, Effective upon the expiration of such 
Period, each provision of law amended by 
this Act is further amended to read as it did 
immediately prior to the enactment of this 
Act and each provision of law repealed by 
this Act is reenacted.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHLEY: On 
page 75, immediately before the period at the 
end of line 15, insert: “, and by adding the 
following new sentence at the end: ‘For the 
purpose of clarifying and defining the insur- 
ance coverage under this subsection and sub- 
section (i) of section 7, the Corporation is 
hereby authorized to define, with such classi- 
fications and exceptions as it may prescribe, 
terms used in said subsections, in subsection 
(p) of section 8, and in subsections (a) and 
(1) of section 11 and the extent of the in- 
surance coverage resulting therefrom.’” 

On page 76, immediately before the period 
at the end of line 6, insert: „ and by adding 
the following new sentence at the end: ‘For 
the purpose of clarifying and defining the in- 
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surance coverage under this subsection and 
subsection (b) of section 401, the Corpora- 
tion is hereby authorized to define, with such 


classifications and exceptions as it may pre- 


scribe, terms used in said subsections and in 
subsection (c) of section 401 and the extent 
of the insurance coverage resulting there- 
from?’ ” 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of my amendment is to clarify 
the power of the insuring agencies to pre- 
vent the circumvention of the insurance 
limit by the device of multiple accounts 
in the same institution. It should be 
made clear, for example, that three in- 
dividuals, A, B, and C, cannot multiply 
the insurance for which their accounts 
are eligible merely by designating them 
as A for B, A for C, B for A, B for C, A 
and B for C, and so on, where there are 
really only three parties in interest. 
Such devices make a farce of the statu- 
tory limitation, and I think that this is 
the time to put a stop to them. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Les, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am acquainted with 
the amendment and it has been cleared 
by the agencies concerned and with the 
minority. 

Mr. Chairman, insofar as I am con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the respon- 
sibility of accepting it on behalf of the 
committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not quite clear on this amendment. 

Does this mean that there cannot be 
joint accounts? For instance, a man 
and his wife could have an account under 
the present law—a man and his wife 
could have a joint account, but the wife 
could have a separate account and her 
husband could have a separate account 
and that would still be permitted? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad the gentle- 
man from California has raised that 
question because it should be clear that 
this amendment is not directed at pre- 
venting that kind of joint account. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that where two separate ac- 
counts are maintained in what is, let us 
say, the names of Joseph and Mary 
Jones, and the other in the name of just 
the husband, that these are separate ac- 
counts for the purpose of insurance? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I think they are two 
separate accounts. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. MULTER 

Mr. MULTER, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
four amendments, and since all of them 
are the same in tenor, but occurring at 
different places in the bill, I ask unani- 
a consent that they be considered en 

loc. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, I assume these are the four 
amendments that were submitted to the 
committee members in advance and 
which relate to the same subject matter, 
but occur at different parts of the bill, 
and a unanimous-consent request is 
necessary in order to consider them to- 
gether? 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, the gentleman from 
Texas is correct. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York that his amendments be con- 
Sidered en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Mutter: On 
page 3, line 5, immediately after “by the 
Board” insert in connection with the grant- 
ing of any application or other request by 
the association,”. 

On page 23, line 18, immediately after “by 
the Corporation” insert “in connection with 
the granting of any application or other re- 
quest by the institution,”. 

On page 27, line 16, immediately after “by 
the Corporation” insert “in connection with 
the granting of any application or other re- 
quest by the institution,”. 

On page 51, line 7, immediately after “by 
the agency” insert “in connection with the 
granting of any application or other request 
by the bank,“. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, these 
amendments will make certain that the 
language in the bill will mean exactly 
what the agencies meant when they sent 
the bill up originally. 

I want to be sure that the language 
now in the bill, which in each of the four 
places referred to in the amendments 
provide, I quote “or other condition im- 
posed in writing by the Board,” or by the 
bank, as the case may be, that this does 
not mean unilateral action. By the ad- 
ditional language we now indicate that 
the “condition in writing” must have 
been part of an agreement entered into 
by the institution with the Board, or the 
bank, or the FDIC, as the case may be. 
The language of the amendments has 
been approved by all of the agencies con- 
cerned and effected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MULTER. I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, we are 
acquainted with the amendments sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Mutter] and the committee is will- 
ing to accept them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a set of perfecting amendments, and I 
ask unanimous consent that they be 
considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Parman: On 
page 2, line 5, immediately after “Sec. 101.” 
insert “(a)”. 

On page 4, line 13, strike “termina 
insert “terminated”. 

On page 10, insert a comma at the end of 
line 14. 

On page 16, line 12, strike “the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act” and insert “chapter 7 
of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

On page 21, line 13, strike “patricipating” 
and insert “participating”. 

On page 22, insert closing quotation marks 
at the end of line 12. 

On page 22, strike lines 13 through 24 and 
insert: 

„b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective only with 
respect to proceedings commenced on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Section 
50d) of the Home Owners Loan Act of 1933 
as in effect immediately prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act shall continue in effect 
with respect to any proceedings commenced 
prior to such date.” 

On page 23, line 1, immediately after “SEC, 
102.” insert “(a)”. 

On page 38, lines 17 and 18, strike “the 
Administrative Procedure Act“ and insert 
“chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code”. 

On page 44, line 13, strike “prinicpal” and 
insert “principal”. 

On page 49, immediately after line 7, in- 
sert: 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective only with 
respect to proceedings commenced on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Section 
407 of the National Housing Act as in effect 
immediately prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act shall continue in effect with re- 
spect to any proceedings commenced prior to 
such date.“ 

On page 64, Une 24, strike “the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act” and insert “chapter 7 
of title 5 of the United States Code”. 

On page 76, lines 15 and 17, strike “this 
Act“ and insert “either of such titles”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

The amendments were agreed to, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
attention of the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency for a question and answer period. 

I rise at this time for the purpose of 
commenting on the phrase “unsafe and 
unsound.” 

This has bothered me for many years. 
I have participated in two investigations 
of the Home Loan Bank Board in which 
an institution in California was seized, 
and the charge that was made was that 
they engaged in “unsafe and unsound” 
practices. 

I am going to ask a series of questions. 

In the first place, did the committee 
consider in depth the writing of any 
clarifying or definitive language on the 
phrase “unsafe and unsound”? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Certainly I yield. 

Mr. PATMAN. We did not go into this 
as thoroughly as we would like to have 
done, and for that reason we made the 
termination date about 18 months from 
now so that we could look into it more 
carefully. 


” and 
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But may I suggest that this language 
was given to us by the head of the Home 
Loan Bank Board on that subject, and I 
am quoting him: 

Generally speaking, an unsafe or unsound 
practice embraces any action or lack of ac- 
tion which is contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted standards of prudence. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. I have read 
that. That is in the report. The gen- 
tleman is reading from the report. 

Mr. PATMAN. And specific instances 
which would cover the points. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, I received a mem- 
orandum from the secretary of the 
Home Loan Bank Board president and 
every instance that was cited in my 
opinion could have been specified in a 
definitive rule and regulation. 

I wish I might have the attention of 
the gentleman or else my remarks are of 
no avail. 

Mr. PATMAN. I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon but I had some parliamentary 
question raised here at the table and I 
apologize to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No apologies are 
necessary. But I am sincere and I would 
like to have some answers. 

I have a list of items which was in the 
Home Loan Bank Board memorandum 
and I say that in everyone of those in- 
stances cited, there could have been a 
rule or regulation which would have de- 
fined that.as being an objectional prac- 
tice. 

Now let me get to the bill itself: I am 
still scared of this phrase “unsafe and 
unsound” and I do hope the committee 
will continue to take a look at this. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have great respect 
for the gentleman and the gentleman is 
highly regarded and respected by all 
Members of the House. 

We are going to have hearings on this 
bill between now and the time it expires 
and that will be during the next session 
of the Congress. I know the committee 
will be glad to hear the gentleman and 
we will be in constant touch with him and 
he will be invited to testify before our 
committee to make sure that considera- 
tion is given to everything that the 
gentleman says. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course, I shall be 
glad to avail myself of that opportunity. 

I realize that it is very difficult to per- 
ceive or to foresee every situation that 
might arise in the management of a 
financial institution so I am not being 
critical of the committee. I am support- 
ing the bill. 

But I do want to call the attention of 
the chairman of the committee and the 
Members of the House that after many 
hundreds of hours of hearings, we found 
the Home Loan Bank Board, and this was 
back in 1951, 1952, 1960, and 1961 unable 
to define the phrase “unsafe and un- 
sound” before a committee that I was 
chairman of and a committee which the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Moss] 
chaired in 1960 and 1961, I believe it was. 

Let me ask this question: Where an 
institution is charged with an unsafe 
and unsound practice, will they receive in 
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writing a definition of- what they are 
charged with as being unsafe and un- 
sound? 

Mr. PATMAN. The bill so provides 
that they will receive such information. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is an im- 
provement. 

Because I know of instances where in- 
stitutions have been seized on the basis 
that they were being operated in an un- 
sound and unsafe way without a bill of 
specific charges. So this does provide 
for that? 

Mr. PATMAN, This provides for that; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I just want to say to 
my friend, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, that because all of us are in- 
terested in the definition of the words 
“unsafe and unsound” I wrote to the 
chairman of the Home Loan Bank Board, 
John Horne and in his reply to me with 
respect to this definition, what he said I 
think will be of interest to my friend. 
This is what he said: 

At the cutset, it should be noted that the 
term “unsafe or unsound“, as used in the 
cease-and-desist provisions of S. 3158, is not 
a novel term in banking or savings and loan 
parlance. The words “unsafe” or “unsound” 
as a basis for supervisory action appear in 
the banking or savings and loan laws of 38 
States. For more than 30 years, “unsafe or 
unsound practices” have been grounds for 
removal under section 30 of the Banking Act 
of 1933, of a director or officer of a member 
bank of the Federal Reserve System. See 
12 U.S.C. 77. It has been grounds since 1935 
for the termination of insurance of a bank 
insured by the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. See 49 Stat. 690, 12 U.S.C. 1818 
(a). “Unsafe or unsound practices“ have 
also been grounds for termination of the in- 
sured status of an insured savings and loan 
association since the 1954 amendment to sec- 
tion 407 of the National Housing Act. See 
68 Stat. 633, 12 U.S.C. 1730. 

Like many other generic terms widely used 
in the law, such as “fraud”, “negligence”, 
“probable cause”, or “good faith”, the term 
“unsafe or unsound practices” has a central 
meaning which can and must be applied to 
constantly changing factual circumstances. 
Generally speaking, an “unsafe or unsound 
practice” embraces. any action, or lack of 
action, which is contrary to generally ac- 
cepted standards of prudent operation, the 
possible consequences of which, if continued, 
would be abnormal risk or loss or damage to 
an institution, its shareholders, or the agen- 
cies administering the insurance funds: ‘The 
categories set out below are illustrative: 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am aware of this 
language. To save the time of the 
Members of the House I will simply say 
that this is no explanation nor does it 
answer my query and my fears because 
I know of instance after instance where, 
in the past, Home Loan Bank Boards 
have seized institutions and charged 
them with having unsafe and unsound 
practices without giving them a bill of 
particulars and telling them why they 
thought they were unsafe and unsound. 
In the case of the California institutions, 
they said that that institution had loaned 
to one developer too large a percentage 
of its deposits. 

I agreed that they had loaned too large 
apercentage. But the point lam making 
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is that they do not have a regulation, for 
example, limiting the loan to, one devel- 
oper, say, to 10 percent of deposits, as 
they do in commercial building, where 
they are limited to 5 percent for commer- 
cial buildings. They have no regulation, 
and they applied arbitrarily, capriciously 
and discriminatorily a charge of “unsafe 
and unsound” for this institution and 
seized it, when they allowed other institu- 
tions to loan as much or more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Under the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Bodds) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. MATSU- 
Nada, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, having 
had under consideration the bill (H.R. 
17899) to strengthen the regulatory and 
supervisory authority of Federal agen- 
cies over insured banks and insured sav- 
ings and loan associations, to increase 
the maximum amount of insured ac- 
counts or deposits to $15,000, and for 
other purposes, pursuant to House Res- 
olution 1033, he reported the bill back 
to the House with sundry amendments 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. : 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the provisions of House Resolu- 
tion 1033, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency is discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill S. 3158. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

S. 3158 

An act to strengthen the regulatory and su- 
pervisory authority of Federal agencies 
over insured banks and insured savings 
and loan associations, and for other pur- 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That, this 

Act may be cited as the “Financial Institu- 

tions Supervisory Act of 1966”. 

TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD AND THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 
Sec. 101. Subsection (d) of section 5 of 

the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (12 

U.S.C. 1464 (d)) is hereby amended to read 

as follows: 

“(d) (1) The Board shall have power to 
enforce this section and rules and regula- 
tions made hereunder. In the enforcement 
of any provision of this section or rules and 
regulations made hereunder, or any other 
law or regulation, or in any other action, suit, 
or proceeding to which it is a party or in 
which it is interested, and in the adminis- 
tration of conservatorships and receiver- 
ships, the Board is authorized to act in its 
own name and through its own attorneys. 
Except as otherwise provided herein, the 
Board shall be subject to suit (other than 
suits on claims for money damages) by any 
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Federal savings and loan association or di- 
rector or officers thereof with respect to any 
matter under this section or any other appli- 
cable law, or rules or regulations thereunder, 
in the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which the home office of 
the association is located, or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Col- 
umbia, and the Board may be served with 
process in the manner prescribed by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure. 

“(2)(A) If, in the opinion of the Board, 
an association is violating or has violated, or 
the Board has reasonable cause to believe 
that the association is about to violate, a law, 
rule, regulation, or charter or other condition 
imposed in writing by the Board or written 
agreement entered into with the Board, or is 
engaging or has engaged, or the Board has 
reasonable cause to believe that the associa- 
tion is about to engage, in an unsafe or un- 
sound practice, the Board may issue and 
serye upon the association a notice of charges 
in respect thereof. The notice shall contain 
a statement of the facts constituting the 
alleged violation or violations or the unsafe 
or unsound practice or practices, and shall 
fix a time and place at which a hearing will 
be held to determine whether an order to 
cease and desist therefrom should issue 
against the association. Such hearing shall 
be fixed for a date not earlier than thirty 
days nor later than sixty days after service of 
such notice unless an earlier or a later date 
is set by the Board at the reqeust of the 
association. Unless the association shall ap- 
pear at the hearing by a duly authorized 
‘representative, it shall be deemed to have 
consented to the issuance of the cease-and- 
desist order. In the event of such consent, 
or if upon the record made at any such 
hearing the Board shall find that any viola- 
tion or unsafe or unsound practice specified 
in the notice of charges has been established, 
the Board may issue and serve upon the asso- 
ciation an order to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order may, 
by provisions which may be mandatory or 
otherwise, require the association and its 
directors, officers, employees, and agents to 
cease and desist from the same, and, further, 
to take affirmative action to correct the con- 
ditions resulting from any such violation or 
practice. 

“(B) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the asso- 
ciation concerned (except in the case of a 
cease-and-desist order issued upon consent, 
which shall become effective at the time 
specified therein), and shall remain effective 
and enforceable, except to such extent as 
it is stayed, modified, terminate, or set aside 
by action of the Board or a reviewing court. 

68) (A) Whenever the Board shall deter- 
mine that the violation or threatened viola- 
tion or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the association pursuant to 
paragraph (2) (A) of this subsection, or the 
continuation thereof, is likely to cause in- 
solvency (as defined in paragraph (6) (A) (i) 
of this subsection) or substantial dissipation 
of assets or earnings of the association, or is 
likely to otherwise seriously prejudice the 
interests of its savings account holders, the 
Board may issue a temporary order requiring 
the association to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order shall 
become effective upon service upon the asso- 
ciation and, unless set aside, limited, or süs- 
pended by a court in proceedings authorized 
by subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, shall 
remain effective and enforceable pending the 
completion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to such notice and until such time 
as the Board shall dismiss the charges speci- 
fied in such notice or, if a cease-and-desist 
order is issued against the association, until 
the effective date of any such order. 
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“(B) Within ten days after the association 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the association may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the association is located, or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an injunction setting aside, 
limiting, or suspending the enforcement, op- 
eration, or effectiveness of such order pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the association under paragraph 
(2)(A) of this subsection, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion. 

“(C) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Board may apply 
to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for an injunction 
to enforce such order, and, if the court shall 
determine that there has been such violation 
or threatened violation or failure to obey, it 
shall be the duty of the court to issue such 
injunction. 

“(4)(A) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an association 
has committed any violation of law, rule, or 
regulation, or of a cease-and-desist order 
which has become final, or has engaged or 
participated in any unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice in connection with the association, or 
has committed or engaged in any act, omis- 
sion, or practice which constitutes a breach 
of his fiduciary duty as such director or 
officer, and the Board determines that the 
association has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other 
damage or that the interests of its savings 
account holders could be seriously preju- 
diced by reason of such violation or practice 
or breach of fiduciary duty, and that such 
violation or practice or breach of fiduciary 
duty is one involving personal dishonesty on 
the part of such director or officer, the Board 
may serve upon such director or officer a 
written notice of its intention to remove him 
from office. 

B) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion, by conduct or practice with respect to 
another savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidence his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to continue as a director or officer, and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Board, any 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of an association, by conduct or 
practice with respect to such association or 
other savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and un- 
fitness to participate in the conduct of the 
affairs of such association, the Board may 
serve. upon such director, officer, or other 
person a written notice of its intention to 
remove him from office and/or to prohibit 
his further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of such association. 

“(C) In respect to any director or officer 
of an association or any other person referred 
to in subparagraph (A) or (B) of this para- 
graph, the Board may, if it deems it neces- 
sary for the protection of the association or 
the interests of its savings account holders, 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, officer, or other person, sus- 
pend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner 
in the conduct of the affairs of the associa- 
tion: Such suspension and/or prohibition 
shall become effective upon service of such 
notice and, unless stayed by a court in pro- 
ceedings authorized by subparagraph (E) 
of this paragraph, shall remain in effect 
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pending.the completion of the administra- 
tive proceedings pursuant to the notice 
served under subparagraph (A) or (B) of 
this paragraph and until such time as the 


-Board shall dismiss the charges specified in 


such notice, or, if an order of removal and/ 
or prohibition is issued against the director 
or officer or other person, until the effective 
date of any such order. Copies of any such 
notice shall also be seryed upon the associa- 
tion of which he is a director or officer or in 
the conduct of whose affairs he has partici- 
pated. 

“(D) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an association, shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
grounds therefor, and shall fix a time and 
place at which a hearing will be held thereon. 
Such hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than sixty 
days after the date of service of such notice, 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by 
the Board and the request of (i) such 
director, officer, or other person, and for 
good cause shown, or (ii) the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. Unless such di- 
rector, officer, or other person shall appear 
at the hearing in person or by a duly au- 
thorized representative, he shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of an 
order of such removal and/or prohibition. 
In the event of such consent, or if upon the 
record made at any such hearing the Board 
shall find that any of the grounds specified 
in such notice has been established, the 
Board may issue such orders of suspension 
or removal from office, and/or prohibition 
from participation in the conduct of the 
affairs of the association, as it may deem 
appropriate. Any such order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days after 
service upon such association and the direc- 
tor, officer, or other person concerned (except 
in the case of an order issued upon consent, 
which shall become effective at the time spe- 
cifled therein). Such order shall remain 
effective and enforceable except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the Board or a review- 
ing court. 

(E) Within ten days after director, officer, 
or other person has been suspended from 
office and/or prohibited from participation 
in the conduct of the affairs of an association 
under subparagraph (C) of this paragraph, 
such director, officer, or other person may 
apply to the United States district court 
for the judicial district in which the home 
office of the association is located, or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, for.a stay of such suspension 
and/or prohibition pending the completion 
of the administrative proceedings pursuant 
to the notice served upon such director, of- 
ficer, or other person under subparagraph 
(A) or (B) of this paragraph, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to stay such suspen- 
sion and/or prohibition. 

(5) (A) Whenever any director or officer 
of an association, or other person participat- 
ing in the conduct of the affairs of such as- 
sociation, is charged in any information, 
indictment, or complaint authorized by a 
United States Attorney, with the commis- 
sion of or participation in a felony inyolving 
dishonesty or breach of trust, the Board 
may, by written notice served upon such 
director, officer, or other person, suspend 
him from office and/or prohibit him from 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the association. 
A copy of such notice shall also be served 
upon the association. Such suspension and/ 
or prohibition shall remain in effect until 
such information indictment, or complaint 
is finally disposed of or until terminated 
by the Board. In the event that a judg- 
ment of conviction with respect to such 
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offense is entered against such director, of- 
ficer, or other person, and at such time as 
such judgment is not subject to further 
appellate review, the Board may issue and 
serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person an order removing him from office 
and/or prohibiting him from further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the association except with the 
consent of the Board. A copy of such order 
shall be served upon such association, where- 
upon such director or officer shall cease to 
be a director or officer of such association. 
A finding of not guilty or other disposition 
of the charge shall not preclude the Board 
from thereafter instituting proceedings to 
remove such director, officer, or other person 
from office and/or to prohibit further par- 
ticipation in association affairs, pursuant to 
subparagraph (A) or (B) of paragraph (4) 
of this subsection. 

“(B) If at any time, because of the suspen- 
sion of one or more directors pursuant to 
this subsection (d), there shall be on the 
board of directors of an association less 
than a quorum of directors not so suspended, 
all powers and functions vested in or exer- 
cisable by such board shall vest in and be 
exercisable by the director or directors on 
the board and not so suspended, until such 
time as there shall be a quorum of the board 
of directors. In the event all of the direc- 
tors of an association are suspended pur- 
suant to this subsection (d), the Board shall 
appoint persons to serve temporarily as di- 
rectors in their place and stead pending the 
termination of such suspensions, or until 
such time as those who have been suspended 
cease to be directors of the association and 
their respective successors take office. 

“(6)(A) The grounds for the appointment 
of a conservator or receiver for an association 
shall be one or more of the following: (1) 
insolvency in that the assets of the associa- 
tion are less than its obligations to it credi- 
tors and others, including its members; (11) 
substantial dissipation of assets or earnings 
due to any violation or violations of law, 
rules, or regulations, or to any unsafe or un- 
sound practice or practices; (iii) an unsafe 
or unsound condition to transact business; 
(iv) willful violation of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final; (v) conceal- 
ment of books, papers, records, or assets of 
the association or refusal to submit books, 
paper, records, or affairs of the association 
for inspection to any examiner or to any 
lawful agent of the Board. The Board shall 
have exclusive power and jurisdiction to ap- 
point a conservator or receiver. If, in the 
opinion of the Board, a ground for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator or receiver as 
herein provided exists, the Board is author- 
ized to appoint ex parte and without notice 
@ conservator or receiver for the association. 
In the event of such appointment, the asso- 
ciation may, within thirty days thereafter, 
bring an action in the United States district 
court for the judicial district in which the 
home office of such association is located, or 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for an order requiring 
the Board to remove such conservator or re- 
ceiver, and the court shall upon the merits 
dismiss such action or direct the Board to 
remove such conservator or receiver. Such 
proceedings shall be given precedence over 
other cases pending in such courts, and shall 
be in every way expedited. Upon the com- 
mencement of such an action, the court hav- 
ing jurisdiction of any other action or pro- 
ceeding authorized under this subsection to 
which the association is a party shall stay 
such action or proceeding during the pend- 
ency of the action for removal of the con- 
servator or receiver. 

“(B) In addition to the foregoing pro- 
visions, the Board may, without any re- 
quirement of notice, hearing, or other action, 
appoint a conservator or receiver for an asso- 
ciation in the event that (i) the association, 
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by resolution of its board of directors or of 
its members, consents to such appointment, 
or (ii) the association is removed from mem- 
bership in any Federal home loan bank, or 
its status as an institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation is termi- 
nated. 

“(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no court may take any action 
for or toward the removal of any conservator 
or receiver, or, except at the insistence of the 
Board, restrain or affect the exercise of 
powers or functions of a conservator or 
receiver. 

“(D) A conservator shall have all the 
powers of the members, the directors, and 
the officers of the association and shall be 
authorized to operate the association in its 
own name or to conserve its assets in the 
manner and to the extent authorized by the 
Board. The Board shall appoint only the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration as receiver for an association, and said 
Corporation shall have power to buy at its 
own sale as receiver, subject to approval by 
the Board. The Board may, without any 
requirement of notice, hearing, or other ac- 
tion, replace a conservator with another 
conservator or with a receiver, but any such 
replacement shall not affect any right which 
the association may have to obtain judicial 
review of the original appointment, except 
that any removal under this paragraph (6) 
shall be removal of the conservator or re- 
ceiver in office at the time of such removal. 

“(7) (A) Any hearing provided for in this 
subsection (d) shall be held in the Federal 
judicial district or in the territory in which 
the home office of the association is located 
unless the party afforded the hearing con- 
sents to another place, and shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public hear- 
ing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the Board. After such hear- 
ing, and within ninety days after the Board 
has notified the parties that the case has 
been submitted to it for final decision, the 
Board shall render its decision (which shall 
include findings of fact upon which its de- 
cision is predicated) and shall issue and cause 
to be served upon each party to the proceed- 
ing an order or orders consistent with the 
provisions of this subsection. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this paragraph (7). Unless a 
petition for review is timely filed in a court 
of appeals of the United States, as herein- 
after provided in subparagraph (B) of this 
paragraph, and thereafter until the record in 
the proceeding has been filed as so provided, 
the Board may at any time, upon such notice 
and in such manner as it shall deem proper, 
modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order. Upon such filing of the record, the 
Board may modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order with permission of the court. 

(B) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this subsection to cease and desist from any 
of the violations or practices stated therein, 
may obtain a review of any order served pur- 
suant to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph 
(other than an order issued with the consent 
of the association or the director or officer 
or other person concerned, or an order issued 
under paragraph (5)(A) of this subsection), 
by filing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the home office 
of the association is located, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, within thirty days after 
the date of service of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Board 
be modified, terminated, or set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Board, 
and thereupon the Board shall file in the 
court the record in the proceeding, as pro- 
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vided in section 2112 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall 
except as provided in the last sentence of 
said subparagraph (A) be exclusive, to affirm, 
modify, terminate, or set aside, in whole or 
in part, the order of the Board. Review of 
such proceedings shall be had as provided in 
the Administrative Procedure Act. The judg- 
ment and decree of the court shall be final, 
except that the same shall be subject to re- 
view by the Supreme Court upon certiorari 
as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(C) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
any order issued by the Board. 

“(8) The Board may in its discretion ap- 
ply to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for the enforce- 
ment of any effective and outstanding notice 
or order issued by the Board under this sub- 
section (d), and such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance therewith; but except as other- 
wise provided in this subsection no court 
shall have jurisdiction to affect by injunc- 
tion or otherwise the issuance or enforce- 
ment of any notice or order under this sub- 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, termi- 
nate, or set aside any such notice or order. 
Any court having jurisdiction of any proceed- 
ing instituted under this subsection by an 
association or a director or officer thereof, 
may allow to any such party such reason- 
able expenses and attorneys’ fees as it deems 
just and proper; and such expenses and fees 
shall be paid by the association or from its 
assets. 

“(9) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this subsection, 
the Board or any member thereof or a desig- 
nated representative of the Board, includ- 
ing any person designated to conduct any 
hearing under this subsection, shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take or cause to be taken depositions, and 
to issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum; and the Board 
is empowered to make rules and regulations 
with respect to any such proceedings. The 
attendance of witnesses and the production 
of documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to proceedings under this subsec- 
tion may apply to the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, or the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district or the United States court in any 
territory in which such proceeding is being 
conducted or where the witness resides or 
carries on business, for enforcement of any 


subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 


suant to this paragraph, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this paragraph shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. All expenses of the Board 
or of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation in connection with this 
subsection shall be considered as nonad- 
ministrative expenses. 

(10) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the Board under this sub- 
section may be made by registered mail, or 
in such other manner reasonably calculated 
to give actual notice as the Board may by 
regulation or otherwise provide. 

(11) The Board shall have power to 
make rules and regulations for the reorgani- 
zation, consolidation, liquidation, and dis- 
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solution of associations, for the merger of 
associations with other institutions the ac- 
counts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, for 
associations in conservatorship and receiver- 
ship, and for the conduct of conservatorships 
and receiverships; and the Board may, by 
regulation or otherwise, provide for the exer- 
cise of functions by members, directors, or 
officers of an association during conservator- 
ship and receivership. 

(12) (A) Any director or officer, or former 
director or officer, of an association, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under paragraph (4)(C), (4)(D), or 
(5) (A) of this subsection, and who (i) par- 
ticilpates in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of such association, or directly or 
indirectly solicits or procures, or transfers or 
attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts to 
vote any proxies, consents, or authorizations 
in respect of any voting rights in such associ- 
ation, or (if) without the prior written ap- 
proval of the Board, votes for a director or 
serves or acts as a director, officer, or em- 
ployee of any institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

“(B) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Board, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, or employee of an associa- 
tion who has been convicted, or who is here- 
after convicted, of a criminal offense involv- 
ing dishonesty or a breach of trust. For each 
willful violation of this prohibition, the as- 
sociation involved shall be subject to a pen- 
alty of not more than $100 for each day this 
prohibition is violated, which the Board may 
recover by suit or otherwise for its own use. 

“(C) Whenever a conservator or receiver 
appointed by the Board demands possession 
of the property, business, and assets of any 
association, or of any part thereof, the re- 
fusal by any director, officer, employee, or 
agent of such association to comply with the 
demand shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

(13) (A) As used in this subsection— 

“(1) The terms ‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which 
has become final’ mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Board with 
the consent of the association or the direc- 
tor or officer or other person concerned, or 
with respect to which no petition for review 
of the action of the Board has been filed and 
perfected in a court of appeals as specified in 
paragraph (7) (B) of this subsection, or with 
respect to which the action of the court in 
which said petition is so filed is not subject 
to further review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said paragraph, or an order issued 
under paragraph (5) (A) of this subsection. 

“(2) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“(B) As used in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection, the term ‘violation’ includes 
without limitation any action (alone or with 
another or others) for or toward causing, 
bringing about, participating in, counseling, 
or aiding or abetting a violation. 

(14) As used in this subsection, the terms 
‘Federal savings and loan association’ and 
‘association’ shall include any institution 
with respect to which the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board now or hereafter has any statu- 
tory power of examination or supervision 
under any Act or joint resolution of Con- 
gress other than this Act, the Federal Home 
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Loan Bank Act, and the National Housing 
Act. For the purposes of this paragraph 
(14), references in this subsection to direc- 
tors, officers, employees, and agents, or to 
former directors or officers, of associations 
shall be deemed to be references respectively 
to directors, officers, employees, and agents, 
or to former directors or officers, of such in= 
stitutions, references therein to savings ac- 
count holders and to members of associations 
shall be deemed to be references to holders 
of withdrawable accounts in such institu- 
tions, and references therein to boards of 
directors of associations shall be deemed to 
be references to boards of directors or other 
governing boards of such institutions. Said 
Board shall have power by regulation to de- 
fine, for the purposes of this paragraph (14), 
terms used or referred to in the sentence next 
preceding and other terms used in this sub- 
section. 

“(15) The provisions of this subsection, as 
amended by the amendment by which this 
sentence is added, shall not be applicable to 
or with respect to any proceeding for the 
appointment of a conservator or receiver 
pending immediately prior to the effective 
date of said amendment or any conservator 
or receiver appointed as a result of such pro- 
ceeding, or to or with respect to any super- 
visory representative in charge, conservator, 
or receiver in office immediately prior to said 
date, or any successor of any of the same, or 
to the appointment of any such successor, 
and the provisions of this subsection as in 
effect immediately prior to said date shall be 
and remain applicable to all of the fore- 
going.” 

Sec. 102. Section 407 of the National Hous- 
ing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730) is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec, 407. TERMINATION OF INSURANCE AND 
ENFORCEMENT PROvVISIONS.— 

(a) VOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE.—Any insured institution other than a 
Federal savings and loan association may 
terminate its status as an insured institution 
by written notice to the Corporation specify- 
ing a date for such termination. 

“(b) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE; NOTICE AND HEARING —(1) Whenever, in 
the opinion of the Corporation, any insured 
institution has violated its duty as such or is 
engaging or has engaged in an unsafe or 
unsound practice in conducting the business 
of such institution, or is in an unsafe or un- 
sound condition to continue operations as an 
insured institution, or is violating or has 
violated an applicable law, rule, regulation, 
or order, or any condition imposed in writing 
by the Corporation or any written agreement 
entered into with the Corporation, including 
any agreement entered into under section 
403 of this title, the Corporation shall serve 
upon the institution a statement with respect 
to such violations or practices or conditions 
for the purpose of securing the correction 
thereof, and shall send a copy of such state- 
ment to the appropriate State supervisory 
authority. 

“(2) Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
service of such statement, or such shorter 
period of not less than twenty days after 
such service as (A) the Corporation shall 
require in any case where the Corporation 
determines that its insurance risk with re- 
spect to such institution could be unduly 
jeopardized by further delay in the correc- 
tion of such violations or practices or condi- 
tions, or (B) the appropriate State super- 
visory authority shall require, or unless with- 
in such time the Corporation shall have re- 
ceived acceptable assurances that such cor- 
rection will be made within a time and in a 
manner satisfactory to the Corporation, or in 
the event such assurances are submitted to 
and accepted by the Corporation but are 
not carried out in accordance with their 
terms, the Corporation may, if it shall deter- 
mine to proceed further, issue and serve 
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upon the institution written notice of in- 
tention to terminate the status of the insti- 
tution as an insured institution. 

“(3) Such notice shall contain a statement 
of the facts constituting the alleged violation 
or violations or the unsafe or unsound prac- 
tice or practices or condition, and shall fix 
a time and place for a hearing thereon. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days after service of such notice. 
Unless the institution shall appear at the 
hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
termination of its status as an insured insti- 
tution. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any violation 
or unsafe or unsound practice or condition 
specified in such notice has been established 
and has not been corrected within the time 
above prescribed in which to make correc- 
tion, the Corporation may issue and serve 
upon the institution an order terminating 
the status of the institution as an insured 
institution; but any such order shall not be- 
come effective until it is an order which has 
become final (except in the case of an order 
of termination issued upon consent, which 
shall become effective at the time specified 
therein) 

“(c) DATE OF TERMINATION OF INSURED 
STATUS.—The effective date of the termina- 
tion of an institution’s status as an insured 
institution under the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be the date specified for 
such termination in the notice by the insti- 
tution to the Corporation as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or the date upon 
which an order of termination issued under 
subsection (b)(3) of this section becomes 
effective. The Corporation may from time 
to time postpone the effective date of the 
termination of an institution’s status as an 
insured institution at any time before such 
termination has become effective, but in the 
case of termination by notice given by the 
institution such effective date shall be post- 
poned only with the written consent of the 
institution. 

„d) CONTINUATION OF INSURANCE EXAMI- 
NATION; NOTICE TO MEMBERS; AND PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS.—In the event of the termination 
of an institution’s status as an insured in- 
stitution, insurance of its accounts to the 
extent that they were insured on the effective 
date of such termination as hereinabove 
provided in subsection (c), less any amounts 
thereafter withdrawn, repurchased, or re- 
deemed, shall continue for a period of two 
years, but no investments or deposits made 
after such date shall be insured. The Cor- 
poration shall have the right to examine such 
institution from time to time during the 
two-year period aforesaid. Such insured in- 
stitution shall be obligated to pay, within 
thirty days after the effective date of such 
termination, as a final insurance premium, a 
sum equivalent to twice the last annuai in- 
surance premium payable by it. In the event 
of the termination of insurance of accounts 
as herein provided the institution which was 
the insured institution shall give prompt 
and reasonable notice to all of its insured 
members that it has ceased to be an insured 
institution and it may include in such notice 
the fact that insured accounts, to the extent 
not withdrawn, repurchased, or redeemed, re- 
main insured for two years from the date of 
such termination, but it shall not further 
represent itself in any manner as an insured 
institution. In the event of failure to give 
the notice to insured members as herein pro- 
vided the Corporation is authorized to give 
reasonable notice. 

„(e) CEASE-AND-DESIST PROCEEDINGS.—(1) 
If, in the opinion of the Corporation, any 
insured institution or any institution any 
of the accounts of which are insured is en- 
gaging or has engaged, or the Corporation 
has reasonable cause to believe that the 
institution is about to engage, in an unsafe 
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or unsound practice in conducting the busi- 
ness of such institution, or is violating or has 
violated, or the ‘Corporation has reasonable 
cause to believe that the institution is about 
to violate, a law, rule, or regulation, or any 
condition imposed in writing by the Cor- 
poration or written agreement entered into 
with the Corporation, including any agree- 
ment entered into under section 403 of this 
title, the Corporation may issue and serve 
upon the institution a notice of charges in 
respect thereof. The notice shall contain a 
statement of the facts constituting the 
alleged violation or violations or the unsafe 
or unsound practice or practices, and shall 
fix a time and place at which a hearing will 
be held to determine whether an order to 
cease and desist therefrom should issue 
against the institution. Such hearing shall 
be fixed for a date not earlier than thirty 
days nor later than sixty days after service 
of such notice unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Corporation at the request 
of the institution. Unless the institution 
shall appear at the hearing by a duly au- 
thorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of the 
cease-and-desist order. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 
any such hearing the Corporation shall find 
that any violation or unsafe or unsound 
practice specified in the notice of charges 
has been established, the Corporation may 
issue and serve upon the institution an 
order to cease and desist from any such vio- 
lation or practice. Such order may, by pro- 
visions which may be mandatory or other- 
wise, require the institution and its 
directors, officers, employees, and agents to 
cease and desist from the same, and, further, 
to take affirmative action to correct the con- 
ditions resulting from any such violation or 
practice. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the 
institution concerned (except in the case of 
a cease-and-desist order issued upon con- 
sent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein), and shall remain 
effective and enforceable except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the Corporation or a 
reviewing court. 

H) TEMPORARY  CEASE-AND-DESIST on- 
DERS.— (1) Whenever the Corporation shall 
determine that the violation or threatened 
violation or the unsafe or unsound practice 
or practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the institution pursuant to sub- 
section (e)(1) of this section, or the con- 
tinuation thereof, is likely to cause insolvency 
or substantial dissipation of assets or earn- 
ings of the institution, or is likely to other- 
wise seriously prejudice the interest of its 
insured members or of the Corporation, the 
Corporation may issue a temporary order re- 
quiring the institution to cease and desist 
from any such violation or practice. Such 
order shall become effective upon service 
upon the institution and, unless set aside, 
limited, or suspended by a court in proceed- 
ings authorized by paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section, shall remain effective and enforceable 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to such notice and 
until such time as the Corporation shall dis- 
miss the charges specified in such notice or, 
if a cease-and-desist order is issued against 
the institution, until the effective date of 
any such order. 

“(2) Within ten days after the institution 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the institution may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the principal 
office of the institution is located, or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, for an injunction setting aside, 
limiting, or suspending the enforcement, op- 
eration, or effectiveness of such order pend- 
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ing the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the institution under subsec- 
tion (e)(1) of this section, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion. 

“(3) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Corporation may 
apply to the United States district court, or 
the United States court of any territory, with- 
in the jurisdiction of which the principal 
office of the institution is located, for an in- 
junction to enforce such order, and, if the 
court shall determine that there has been 
such violation or threatened violation or 
failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

“(g) SUSPENSION OR REMOVAL OF DIRECTOR 
OR OFFICER.—(1) Whenever, in the opinion of 
the Corporation, any director or officer of an 
insured institution has committed any vio- 
lation of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease- 
and-desist order which has become final, or 
has engaged or participated in any unsafe or 
unsound practice in connection with the in- 
stitution, or has committed or engaged in any 
act, omission, or practice which constitutes 
a breach of his fiduciary duty as such direc- 
tor or officer, and the Corporation deter- 
mines that the institution has suffered or 
will probably suffer substantial financial loss 
or other damage or that the interests of its 
insured members could be seriously preju- 
diced by reason of such violation or practice 
or breach of fiduciary duty, and that such 
violation or practice or breach of fiduciary 
duty is one involving personal dishonesty on 
the part of such director or officer, the 
Corporation may serve upon such director or 
Officer a written notice of its intention to 
remove him from office. 

“(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, any director or officer of an in- 
sured institution, by conduct or practice with 
respect to another insured institution or 
other business institution which resulted in 
substantial financial loss or other damage, 
has evidenced his personal dishonesty and 
unfitness to continue as a director or officer, 
and, whenever, in the opinion of the Corpo- 
ration, any other person participating in 
the conduct of the affairs of an insured in- 
stitution, by conduct or practice with re- 
spect to such institution or other insured in- 
stitution or other business institution which 
resulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dishon- 
esty and unfitness to participate in the 
conduct of the affairs of such insured insti- 
tution, the Corporation may serve upon such 
director, officer, or other person a written 
notice of its intention to remove him from 
office and/or to prohibit his further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of such institution. 

“(3) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured institution or any other 
referred to in paragraph (1) or (2) of this 
subsection, the Corporation may, if it deems 
it necessary for the protection of the insti- 
tution or the interests of its insured mem- 
bers or of the Corporation, by written notice 
to such effect served upon such director, offi- 
cer, or other person, suspend him from office 
and/or prohibit him from further participa- 
tion in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the institution. Such suspension 
and/or prohibition shall become effective 
upon service of such notice and, unless 
stayed by a court in proceedings authorized 
by paragraph (5) of this subsection, shall 
remain in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under paragraph (1) or 
(2) of this subsection and until such time 
as the Corporation shall dismiss the charges 
specified in such notice, or, if an order of 
removal and/or prohibition is issued against 
the director or officer or other person, until 
the effective date of any such order. Copies 
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of any such notice shall also be served upon 
the institution of which he is a director or 
officer or in the conduct of whose affairs he 
has participated. 

“(4) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit ‘his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured institu- 
tion, shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting grounds therefor, and shall fix 
a time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of service 
of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Corporation at the request 
of (A) such director, officer, or other person 
and for good cause shown, or (B) the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. Unless 
such director, officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a 
duly authorized representative, he shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of an order of such removal and/or prohibi- 
tion. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any of the 
grounds specified in such notice has been 
established, the Corporation may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution, as 
it may deem appropriate. Any such order 
shall become effective at the expiration of 
thirty days after service upon such institu- 
tion and the director, officer, or other person 
concerned (except in the case of an order 
issued upon consent, which shall become 
effective at the time specified therein). Such 
order shall remain effective and enforceable 
except to such extent as it is stayed, modi- 
fied, terminated, or set aside by action of 
the Corporation or a reviewing court. 

“(5) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured institution under paragraph (3) of this 
subsection, such director, officer, or other 
person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the principal office of the institution is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, for a stay of such 
suspension and/or prohibition pending the 
completion of the administrative proceed- 
ings pursuant to the notice served upon such 
director, officer, or other person under para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this subsection, and such 
court shall have jurisdiction to stay such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition. 

“(h) SUSPENSION OF DIRECTOR OR OFFICER 
CHARGED WITH FELONY.—Whenever any direc- 
tor or officer of an insured institution, or 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of such institution, is charged in 
any information, indictment, or complaint 
authorized by a United States Attorney, with 
the commission of or participation in a 
felony involving dishonesty or breach of 
trust, the Corporation may, by written notice 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
institution. A copy of such notice shall also 
be served upon the institution, Such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition shall remain in 
effect until such information, indictment, 
or complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Corporation. In the event 
that a judgment of conviction with respect 
to such offense is entered against such direc- 
tor, officer, or other person, and at such time 
as such judgment is not subject to further 
appellate review, the Corporation may issue 
and serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person an order removing him from office 
and/or prohibiting him from further partic- 
ipation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the institution except with the con- 
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sent of the Corporation. A copy of such or- 
der shall also be served upon such institu- 
tion, whereupon such director or officer shall 
cease to be a director or officer of such in- 
stitution. A finding of not guilty or other 
disposition of the charge shall not preclude 
the Corporation from thereafter instituting 
proceedings to remove such director, officer, 
or other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in institution affairs, 
pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of sub- 
section (g) of this section. 

“(i) TERMINATION OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK MEMBERSHIP.—Termination under this 
section or otherwise of the status of an insti- 
tution as an insured institution shall auto- 
matically constitute a removal under subsec- 
tion (i) of section 6 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act of the Institution from Fed- 
eral home loan bank membership, if at the 
time of such termination such institution is 
a member of a Federal home loan bank; and 
removal of an institution from Federal home 
loan bank membership under subsection (i) 
of section 6 of the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Act or otherwise shall automatically consti- 
tute an order of termination under this sec- 
tion of the status of such institution as an 
insured institution, if such institution is at 
the time of such removal an insured institu- 
tion. 

“(j) HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW.—(1) 
Any hearing provided for in this section shall 
be held in the Federal judicial district or in 
the territory in which the principal office of 
the institution is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Administrative 
Procedure Act; but such hearing shall be 
private, unless a public hearing is agreed to 
by the party afforded the hearing and by the 
Corporation. After such hearing, and within 
ninety days after the Corporation has notified 
the parties that the case has been submitted 
to it for final decision, the Corporation shall 
render its decision (which shall include find- 
ings of fact upon which its decision is predi- 
cated) and shall issue and cause to be served 
upon each party to the proceeding an order 
or orders consistent with the provisions of 
this section. Judicial review of any such 
order shall be exclusively as provided in this 
subsection. Unless a petition for review is 
timely filed in a court of appeals of the 
United States, as hereinafter provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, and there- 
after until the record in the proceeding has 
been filed as so provided, the Corporation 
may at any time, upon such notice and in 
such manner as it shall deem proper, modify, 
terminate, or set aside any such order. Upon 
such filing of the record, the Corporation 
may modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order with permission of the court. 

“(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this section to cease and desist from any 
of the violations or practices stated therein, 
may obtain a review of any order served 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
(other than an order issued with the consent 
of the institution or the director or officer 
or other person concerned, or an order issued 
under subsection (h) of this section), by 
filing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the principal 
office of the institution is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Corporation be modified, terminated, or 
set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Corporation, and thereupon the 
Corporation shall file in the court the record 
in the proceeding, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28 of the United States Code. Upon 
the filing of such petition, such court shall 
have jurisdiction, which upon the filing of 
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the record shall, except as provided in the 
last sentence of said paragraph (1), be ex- 
clusive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or set 
aside, in whole or in part, the order of the 
Corporation. Review of such proceedings 
shall be had as provided in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. The judgment and de- 
cree of the court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court upon certiorari as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the Corporation. 

„(k) JURISDICTION AND ENFORCEMENT.—(1) 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
(A) the Corporation shall be deemed to be 
an agency of the United States within the 
meaning of section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code; (B) any civil action, 
suit, or proceeding to which the Corporation 
shall be a party shall be deemed to arise 
under the laws of the United States, and 
the United States district courts shall have 
original jurisdiction thereof, without regard 
to the amount in controversy; and (C) the 
Corporation may, without bond or security, 
remove any such action, suit, or proceeding 
from a State court to the United States dis- 
trict court for the district and division em- 
bracing the place where the same is pending 
by following any procedure for removal now 
or hereafter in effect: Provided, That any ac- 
tion, suit, or proceeding to which the Cor- 
poration is a party in its capacity as con- 
servator, receiver, or other legal custodian 
of an insured State-chartered institution 
and which involves only the rights or obliga- 
tions of investors, creditors, stockholders, and 
such institution under State law shall not be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the United 
States. No attachment or execution shall 
be issued against the Corporation or its prop- 
erty before final judgment in any action, 
suit, or proceeding in any court of any State 
or of the United States or any territory, or 
any other court. 

“(2) The Corporation may, in its discre- 
tion, apply to the United States district court, 
or the United States court of any territory, 
within the jurisdiction of which the principal 
Office of the institution is located, for the 
enforcement of any effective and outstand- 
ing notice or order issued by the Corporation 
under this section, and such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance therewith; but except as other- 
wise provided in this section no court shall 
have jurisdiction to affect by injunction or 
otherwise the issuance or enforcement of any 
notice or order under this section, or to re- 
view, modify, suspend, terminate, or set aside 
any such notice or order. 

“(1) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—(1) When- 
ever a occurs in the outstanding 
voting stock of any insured institution which 
will result in control or a change in the con- 
trol of such institution, the president or 
other chief executive officer of such institu- 
tion shall promptly report such facts to the 
Corporation upon obtaining knowledge of 
such change. As used in this subsection, the 
term ‘control’ means the power to directly or 
indirectly direct or cause the direction of the 
management or policies of the insured insti- 
tution. If there is any doubt as to whether 
a change in ownership or other change in 
the outstanding voting stock of any insured 
institution is sufficient to result in control 
or a change in the control thereof, such doubt 
shall be resolved in favor of reporting the 
facts to the Corporation. 

“(2) Whenever an insured institution or 
an insured bank of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation makes a loan or loans 
secured (or to be secured) by 25 per centum 
or more of the voting stock of an insured 
institution, the president or other chief exec- 
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utive officer of the lending insured institu- 
tion or insured bank shall promptly report 
such fact to the Corporation upon obtaining 
knowledge of such loans or loans, except 
that no report need be made in those cases 
where the borrower has been the owner of 
record of the stock for a period of one year or 
more, or the stock is of a newly organized 
insured institution prior to its opening, 

“(3) The reports required by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection shall contain 
the following information to the extent that 
it is known by the person making the report: 
(A) the number of shares involved, (B) the 
names of the sellers (or transferors), (C) the 
names of the purchasers (or transferees), 
(D) the names of the beneficial owners if 
the shares are of record in another name or 
other names, (E) the purchase price, (F) the 
total number of shares owned by the sellers 
(or transferors), the purchasers (or trans- 
ferees) and the beneficial owners both 
immediately before and after the transac- 
tion, and in the case of a loan, (G) the name 
of the borrower, (H) the amount of the loan, 
and (I) the name of the institution issuing 
the stock securing the loan and the number 
of shares securing the loan. In addition to 
the foregoing, such reports shall contain 
such other information as may be available 
to inform the Corporation of the effect of 
the transaction upon control of the institu- 
tion whose stock is involved. The reports 
required by this subsection shall be in addi- 
tion to any reports that may be required 
pursuant to other provisions of law. 

4) Whenever such a change as is de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
occurs, the insured institution involved shall 
report promptly to the Corporation any 
change or changes, or replacement or re- 
placements, of its chief executive officer or 
of any director occurring in the next twelve- 
month period, including in its report a 
statement of the past and current business 
and professional affiliations of the new chief 
executive officer or director. 

“(5) Without limitation by or on the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
Corporation may require insured institutions 
and individuals or other persons who have 
or have had any connection with the man- 
agement of any insured institution, as de- 
fined by the Corporation, to provide in such 
manner and under such civil penalties 
(which shall be cumulative to any other 
remedies) as the Corporation may prescribe, 
such periodic or other reports and disclosures 
as the Corporation may determine to be 
necessary or appropriate for the protection 
of investors or the Corporation. 

“(6) As used in this subsection, the term 
‘stock’ means such stock or other equity se- 
curities or equity interests in an insured in- 
stitution, or rights, interests, or powers with 
respect thereto, regardless of whether such 
institution is a stock company, a mutual 
institution, or otherwise, as the Corporation 
may by regulation define for the purposes of 
this subsection. 

(m) ANCILLARY PROVISIONS.—(1) In mak- 
ing examinations of insured institutions, ex- 
aminers appointed by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board shall have power, on behalf of 
the Corporation, to make such examinations 
of the affairs of all affiliates of such institu- 
tions as shall be necessary to disclose fully 
the relations between such institutions and 
their affiliates and the effect of such relations 
upon such institutions. The cost of exami- 
nations of such affiliates shall be assessed 
against and paid by the institution. For pur- 
poses of this subsection, the term ‘affiliate’ 
shall have the same meaning as where used 
in section 2(b) of the Banking Act of 1933 
(12 U.S.C, 221a (b)), except that the term 
‘member bank’ in said section 2(b) shall be 
deemed to refer to an insured institution. 

“(2) In connection with examinations of 
insured institutions and affiliates thereof, the 
Corporation, or its designated representatives, 
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shall have power to administer oaths and 
affirmations and to examine and to take and 
preserve testimony under oath as to any 
matter in respect of the affairs of owner- 
ship of any such institution or affiliate there- 
of, and to issue subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum, and, for the enforcement thereof, to 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district or the United States 
court in any territory in which the principal 
Office of the institution or affiliate thereof 
is located, or in which the witness resides 
or carries on business. Such courts shall 
haye jurisdiction and power to order and re- 
quire compliance with any such subpena. 

“(3) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
Corporation or its designated representa- 
tives, including any person designated to 
conduct any hearing under this section, shall 
have power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, to take or cause to be taken deposi- 
tions, and to issue, revoke, quash, or modify 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum; and 
the Corporation is empowered to make rules 
and regulations with respect to any such 
proceedings. The attendance of witnesses 
and the production of documents provided 
for in this subsection may be required from 
any place in any State or in any territory 
at any designated place where such proceed- 
ing is being conducted, Any party to pro- 

under this section may apply to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, or the United States district 
court for the judicial district or the United 
States court in any territory in which such 
proceeding is being conducted, or where the 
witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena 
duces tecum issued pursuant to this sub- 
section, and such courts shall have jurisdic- 
tion and power to order and require com- 
pliance therewith. Witnesses subpenaed 
under this subsection shall be paid the same 
fees and mileage that are paid witnesses in 
the district courts of the United States. All 
expenses of the Board or of the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation in 
connection with this section shall be cons 
sidered as nonadministrative expenses. Any 
court having jurisdiction of any proceeding 
instituted under this section by an insured 
institution, or a director or officer thereof; 
may allow to any such party such reasonable 
expenses and attorneys’ fees as it deems just 
and proper; and such expenses and fees shall 
be paid by the institution or from its assets. 

„n) Service.—Any service required or au- 
thorized to be made by the Corporation un- 
der this section may be made by registered 
mail, or in such other manner reasonably 
calculated to give actual notice as the Cor- 
poration may by regulation or otherwise pro- 
vide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the Corporation upon any State-chartered 
institution or any director or officer thereof 
or other person participating in the conduct. 
of its affairs, pursuant to the provisions of 
this section, shall also be sent to the ap- 
propriate State supervisory authority. 

“(o) NOTICE TO STATE AUTHORITIES—In 
connection with any proceeding under sub- 
section (e), (f) (1), or (g) of this section in- 
volving an insured State-chartered institu- 
tion or any director or officer or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, the 
Corporation shall provide the appropriate 
State supervisory authority with notice of the 
Corporation’s intent to institute such a pro- 
ceeding and the grounds therefor. Unless 
within such time as the Corporation deems 
appropriate in the light of the circumstances 
of the case (which time must be specified in 
the notice prescribed in the preceding sen- 
tence) satisfactory corrective action is effec- 
tuated by action of the State supervisory au- 
thority, the Corporation may proceed as pro- 
vided in this section: Provided, however, 
That no institution or other party who is the 
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subject of any notice or order issued by the 
Corporation under this section shall have 
standing to raise the requirements of this 
subsection as ground for attacking the valid- 
ity of any such notice or order. 

“(p) Penatties.—(1) Any director or of- 
ficer, or former director or officer, of an in- 
sured institution or an institution any of the 
accounts of which are insured, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is 
an order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (g) (3), (g) (4), or (h) of this sec- 
tion, and who (A) participates in any man- 
ner in the conduct of the affairs of such in- 
stitution, or directly or indirectly solicits or 
procures, or transfers or attempts to transfer, 
or votes or attempts to vote any proxies, con- 
sents, or authorizations in t to any 
voting rights in such institution, or (B) with- 
out the prior written approval of the Corpo- 
ration, votes for a director or serves or acts as 
a director, officer, or employee of any insured 
institution, shall upon conviction be fined not 
more than $5,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both, 

(2) Except with the prior written consent 
of the Corporation, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, or employee of an insured in- 
stitution who has been convicted, or who is 
hereafter convicted, of a criminal offense in- 
volving dishonesty or a breach of trust. For 
each willful violation of this prohibition, the 
institution involved shall be subject to a pen- 
alty of not more than $100 for each day this 
prohibition is violated, which the Corporation 
may recover by suit or otherwise for its own 
use. 

“(q) Derinitions.—(1) As used in this 
section— 

“(A) The terms ‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final’ and ‘order which has 
become final’ mean a cease-and-desist order, 
or an order, issued by the Corporation with 
the consent of the institution or the direc- 
tor or officer or other person concerned, or 
with respect to which no petition for review 
of the action of the Corporation has been 
filed and perfected in a court of appeals as 
specified in subsection (J) (2) of this section, 
or with respect to which the action of the 
court in which said petition is so filed is not 
subject to further review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in proceedings 
provided for in said subsection, or an order 
issued under subsection (h) of this section. 

“(B) The term ‘territory’ includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the United States. 

(2) As used in subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘insolvency’ means that the 
assets of an institution are less than its ob- 
ligations to its creditors and others, includ- 
ing its members. 

(63) As used in subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, the term ‘violation’ includes without 
limitation any action (alone or with another 
or others) for or toward causing, bringing 
about, participating in, counseling, or aid- 
ing or abetting a violation.” 


TITLE II—PROVISION RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM, AND THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR- 
RENCY 
Sec. 201. Paragraph (6) of subsection (j) 

of section 7 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j) (6)) is repealed and 

section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 

Act (12 U.S.C. 1813) is amended by adding 

the following new subsection (q): 

“(q) The term ‘appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency’ shall mean (a) the Comptroller 
of the Currency in the case of a national 
banking association or a District bank, (b) 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the case of a State member 
insured bank (except a District bank), and 
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(c) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in the case of a State nonmember in- 
sured bank (except a District bank).” 

Sec. 202. Section 8 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818), is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) thereof as (0), (p), and (q) and by add- 
ing after subsection (a) thereof the follow- 
ing new subsections (b) through (n), inclu- 
sive: 

“(b) (1) If, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Federal agency, any insured 
bank or bank which has insured deposits is 
engaging or has engaged, or the agency has 
reasonable cause to believe that the bank 
is about to engage, in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is violating or has violated, or the 
agency has reasonable cause to believe that 
the bank is about to violate, a law, rule, or 
regulation, or any condition imposed in 
writing by the agency or any written agree- 
ment entered into with the agency, the 
agency may issue and serve upon the bank 
a notice of charges in respect thereof, The 
notice shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting the alleged violation or viola- 
tions or the unsafe or unsound practice or 
practices, and shall fix a time and place at 
which a hearing will be held to determine 
whether an order to cease and desist there- 
from should issue against the bank. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days nor later than sixty days 
after service of such notice unless an earlier 
or a later date is set by the agency at the 
request of the bank. Unless the bank shall 
appear at the hearing by a duly authorized 
representative, it shall be deemed to have 
consented to the issuance of the cease-and- 
desist order. In the event of such consent, 
or if upon the record made at.any such hear- 
ing, the agency shall find that any violation 
or unsafe or unsound practice specified in 
the notice of charges has been established, 
the agency may issue and serve upon the 
bank an order to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order may, 
by provisions which may be mandatory or 
otherwise, require the bank and its direc- 
tors, officers, employees, and agents to cease 
and desist from the same, and, further, to 
take affirmative action to correct the condi- 
tions resulting from any such violation or 
practice. 

“(2) A cease-and-desist order shall become 
effective at the expiration of thirty days after 
the service of such order upon the bank con- 
cerned (except in the case of a cease-and- 
desist order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at, the time specified there- 
in), and shall remain effective and enforce- 
able as provided therein, except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the agency or a review- 
ing court. 

“(c) (1) Whenever the appropriate Federal 
banking agency shall determine that the 
violation or threatened violation or the un- 
safe or unsound practice or practices, spec- 
ified in the notice of charges served upon the 
bank pursuant to paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, or the continua- 
tion thereof, is likely to cause insolvency or 
substantial dissipation of assets or earnings 
of the bank, or is likely to otherwise seriously 
prejudice the interests of its depositors, the 
agency may issue a temporary order requiring 
the bank to cease and desist from any such 
violation or practice. Such order shall be- 
come effective upon service upon the bank 
and, unless set aside, limited, or suspended by 
a court in proceedings authorized. by para- 
graph (2) of this subsection, shall remain ef- 
fective and enforceable pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to such notice and until such time 
as the agency shall dismiss the charges spec- 
ified in such notice, or if a cease-and-desist 
order is issued against the bank, until the 
effective date of any such order, 
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“(2) Within ten days after the bank con- 
cerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the bank may apply 
to the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which the home office of 
the bank is located, or the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, for 
an injunction setting aside, limiting or sus- 
pending the enforcement, operation, or ef- 
fectiveness of such order pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice of charges served 
upon the bank under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion. 

“(d) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order issued pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of subsection (c) of this sec- 
tion, the appropriate Federal banking agency 
may apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any ter- 
ritory, within the jurisdiction of which the 
home office of the bank is located, for an 
injunction to enforce such order and, if the 
court shall determine that there has been 
such violation or threatened violation or 
failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction, 

„(e) (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
‘appropriate Federal banking agency, any 
director or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank) has committed 
any violation of law, rule, or regulation, or 
of a cease-and-desist order which has be- 
come final, or has engaged or participated in 
any unsafe or unsound practice in connec- 
tion with the bank, or has committed or 
engaged in any act, omission, or practice 
which constitutes a breach of his fiduciary 
duty as such director or officer, and the 
agency determines that the bank has suffered 
or will probably suffer substantial financial 
loss or other damage or that the interests of 
its depositors could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary duty 
is one involving personal dishonesty on the 
part of such director or officer, the agency 
may serve upon such director or officer a 
written notice of its intention to remove 
him from office. 

%) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national banking association or 
a District bank has committed any violation 
of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and- 
desist order which has become final, or has 
engaged or participated in any unsafe or 
unsound practice in connection with the 
bank, or has committed or engaged in any 
act, omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the Comptroller determines 
that the bank has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its depositors 
could be seriously prejudiced by reason of 
such violation or practice or breach of fiduci- 
ary duty, and that such violation or practice 
or breach of fiduciary duty is one involving 
personal dishonesty on the part of such di- 
rector or officer, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may certify the facts to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 

“(3) Whenever, in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, any di- 
rector or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank), by conduct or 
practice with respect to another insured 
bank or other business institution which re- 
sulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dishon- 
esty and unfitness to continue as a director 
or officer and, whenever, in the opinion of 
the appropriate Federal banking agency, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank), by conduct or 
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practice with respect to such bank or other 
insured bank or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of.the affairs of such insured 
bank, the agency may serve upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person a written no- 
tice of its intention to remove him from 
office and/or to prohibit his further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of the bank. 

“(4) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director 
or officer of a national banking association 
or a District bank, by conduct or practice 
with respect to another insured bank or 
other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age, has evidenced his personal dishonesty 
and unfitness to continue as a director or 
officer and, whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller, any other person participating 
in the conduct of the affairs of a national 
banking association or a District bank, by 
conduct or practice with respect to such 
bank or other insured bank or other busi- 
ness institution which resulted in substan- 
tial financial loss or other damage, has evi- 
denced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to participate in the conduct of the 
affairs of such bank, the Comptroller of 
the Currency may certify the facts to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

“(5) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured State bank (other than a Dis- 
trict bank) or any other person referred 
to in paragraph (1) or (3) of this subsec- 
tion, the appropriate Federal banking agency 
may, if it deems it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the bank or the interests of its 
depositors, by written notice to such effect 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person, suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank. Such suspension and/or prohibition 
shall become effective upon service of such 
notice and, unless stayed by a court in pro- 
ceedings authorized by subsection (f) of 
this section, shall remain in effect pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served 
under paragraph (1) or (3) of this sub- 
section and until such time as the agency 
shall dismiss the charges specified in such 
notice, or, if an order of removal and/or 
prohibition is issued against the director 
or officer or other person, until the effective 
date of any such order. Copies of any such 
notice shall also be served upon the bank 
of which he is a director or officer or in the 
conduct of whose affairs he has participated. 

“(6) In respect to any director or officer 
of a national banking association or a Dis- 
trict bank, or any other person referred to in 
paragraph (2) or (4) of this subsection, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may, if he 
deems it necessary for the protection of 
the bank or the interests of its depositors 
that such director or officer be suspended 
from office or prohibited from further par- 
ticipation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the bank, certify the facts 
to the Board of Governors of the Federal 
System. 

“(7) In the case of a certification to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System under paragraph (2) or (4) of this 
subsection, the Board may serve upon the 
director, officer, or other person involved, a 
written notice of its intention to remove 
him from office and/or to prohibit him from 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the bank. In the 
case of a certification to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserye System under 
paragraph (6) of this subsection, the Board 
may by written notice to such effect served 
upon such director, officer, or other person, 
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suspend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the bank. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall become 
effective upon service of such notice and, 
unless stayed by a court in pro au- 
thorized by subsection (f) of this section, 
shall remain in effect pending the comple- 
tion of the administrative proceedings pur- 
suant to the notice served under the first 
sentence of this paragraph and until such 
time as the Board shall dismiss the charges 
specified in such notice, or, if an order of 
removal and/or prohibition is issued against 
the director or officer or other person, until 
the effective date of any such order. Copies 
of any such notice shall also be served upon 
the bank of which he is a director or officer 
or in the conduct of whose affairs he has 
participated, For the purposes of this para- 
graph and paragraph (8) of this subsection, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall be en- 
titled in any case involving a national bank 
or a District bank to sit as a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System and to participate in its deliberations 
on any such case and to vote thereon in all 
respects as a member of such Board, 

“(8) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured bank, 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the agency at the request of 
(A) such director or officer or other person, 
and for good cause shown, or (B) the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. Unless 
such director, Officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a duly 
authorized representative, he shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of an order 
of such removal and/or prohibition. In the 
event of such consent, or if upon the record 
made at any such hearing the agency shall 
find that any of the grounds specified in 
such notice has been established, the agency 
may issue such orders of suspension or re- 
mioval from office, and/or prohibition from 
participation in the conduct of the affairs 
of the bank, as it may deem appropriate. 
Any such order shall become effective at 
the expiration of thirty days after service 
upon such bank and the director, officer, or 
other person concerned (except in the case 
of an order issued upon consent, which shall 
become effective at the time specified there- 
in). Such order shall remain effective and 
enforceable except to such extent as it is 
stayed, modified, terminated, or set aside by 
action of the agency or a reviewing court. 

“(f) Within ten days after any director, 
officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured bank under subsection (e)(5) or 
(e) (7) of this section, such director, officer, 
or other person may apply to the United 
States district court for the Judicial district 
in which the home office of the bank is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (e) (1), (e) (3), or (e) (7) of this 
section, and such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to stay such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition. 

“(g) (1) Whenever any director or officer 
of an insured bank, or other person partici- 
pating in the conduct of the affairs of such 
bank, is charged in any information, indict- 
ment, or complaint authorized by a United 
States attorney, with the commission of or 
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participation in a felony involving dishonesty 
or breach of trust, the appropriate Federal 
banking agency may, by written notice 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person suspend him from office and/or pro- 
hibit him from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank. A copy of such notice shall also be 
served upon the bank. Such suspension and/ 
or prohibition shall remain in effect until 
such information, indictment, or complaint 
is finally disposed of or until terminated by 
the agency. In the event that a judgment of 
conviction with respect to such offense is en- 
tered against such director, officer, or other 
person, and at such time as such judgment is 
not subject to further appellate review, the 
agency may issue and serve upon such direc- 
tor, officer, or other person an order remoy- 
ing him from office and/or prohibiting him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the bank except 
with the consent of the appropriate agency. 
A copy of such order shall also be served 
upon such bank, whereupon such director or 
officer shall cease to be a director or officer of 
such bank. A finding of not guilty or other 
disposition of the charge shall not preclude 
the agency from thereafter instituting pro- 
ceedings to remove such director, officer, or 
other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in bank affairs, pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1), (2), (3), (4), or (7) of 
subsection (e) of this section. 

“(2) If at any time, because of the sus- 
pension of one or more directors pursuant 
to this section, there shall be on the board 
of directors of a national bank less than a 
quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exer- 
cisable by such board shall vest in and be 
exercisable by the director or directors on 
the board not so suspended, until such time 
as there shall be a quorum of the board of 
directors. In the event all of the directors 
of a national bank are suspended pursuant 
to this section, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall appoint persons to serve tempo- 
rarily as directors in their places and stead 
pending the termination of such suspen- 
sions, or until such time as those who have 
been suspended, cease to be directors of the 
bank and their respective successors take 
Office. 

“(h)(1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
district or in the territory in which the 
home office of the bank is located unless the 
party afforded the hearing consents to an- 
other place, and shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act; but such 
hearing shall be private, unless a public 
hearing is agreed to by the party afforded the 
hearing and by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency. After such hearing, and within 
ninety days after the appropriate Federal 
banking agency or Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System has notified the 
parties that the case has been submitted to 
it for final decision, it shall render its deci- 
sion (which shall include findings of fact 
upon which its decision is predicated) and 
shall issue and serve upon each party to the 
proceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this section. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this subsection (h). Unless 
a petition for review is timely filed in a 
court of appeals of the United States, as 
hereinafter provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and thereafter until the 
record in the proceeding has been filed as so 
provided, the issuing agency may at any 
time, upon such notice and in such manner 
as it shall deem proper, modify, terminate, 
or set aside any such order. Upon such 


filing of the record, the agency may modify, 
terminate, or set aside any such order with 
permission of the court. 
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“(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under 
this section to cease and desist from any of 
the violations or practices stated therein, 
may obtain a review of any order served 
pursuant to paragraph (1) of this subsection 
(other than an order issued with the con- 
sent of the bank or the director or officer or 
other person concerned, or an order issued 
under paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of 
this section) by the filing in the court of 
appeals of the United States for the circuit 
in which the home office of the bank is lo- 
cated, or in the United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit, 
within thirty days after the date of service 
of such order, a written petition praying 
that the order of the agency be modified, 
terminated, or set aside. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the agency, and 
thereupon the agency shall file in the court 
the record in the proceeding, as provided 
in section 2112 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall ex- 
cept as provided in the last sentence of said 
paragraph (1) be exclusive, to affirm, modi- 
fy, terminate, or set aside, in whole or in 
part, the order of the agency. Review of 
such proceedings shall be had as provided 
in the Administrative Procedure Act. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon cer- 
tiorari, as provided in section 1254 of title 
28 of the United States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the agency. 

“(1) The appropriate Federal 
agency may in its discretion apply to the 
United States district court, or the United 
States court of any territory, within the 
jurisdiction of which the home office of the 
bank is located, for the enforcement of any 
effective and outstanding notice or order is- 
sued under this section, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith; but ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section 
no court shall have jurisdiction to affect 
by injunction or otherwise the issuance or 
enforcement of any notice or order under this 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, 
terminate, or set aside any such notice or 
order. 

J) Any director or officer, or former di- 
rector or Officer of an insured bank, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under subsections (e) (5), (e) (J), (e) 
(8), or (g) of this section, and who (i) par- 
ticipates in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank involved, or directly or in- 
directly solicits or procures, or transfers or 
attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts to 
vote, any proxies, consents, or authorizations 
in respect of any voting rights in such bank, 
or (li) without the prior written approval of 
the appropriate Federal banking agency, votes 
for a director, serves or acts as a director, of- 
ficer, or employee of any bank, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

„(k) As used in this section (1) the terms 
‘cease-and-desist order which has become 
final’ and ‘order which has become final’ mean 
a cease-and-desist order, or an order, issued 
by the appropriate Federal banking agency 
with the consent of the bank or the director 
or officer or other person concerned, or with 
respect to which no petition for review of the 
action of the agency has been filed and per- 
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fected in a court of appeals as specified in 
paragraph (2) of subsection (h), or with re- 
spect to which the action of the court in 
which said petition is so filed is not subject 
to further review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in proceedings provided for 
in said paragraph, or an order issued under 
paragraph (1) of subsection (g) of this sec- 
tion, and (2) the term ‘violation’ includes 
without limitation any action (alone or with 
another or others) for or toward causing, 
bringing about, participating in, counseling, 
or aiding or abetting a violation. 

“(1) Any service required or authorized to 
be made by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency under this section may be made by 
registered mail, or in such other manner 
reasonably calculated to give actual notice 
as the agency may by regulation or otherwise 
provide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the agency upon ary State bank or any 
director or officer thereof or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, 
shall also be sent to the appropriate State 
supervisory authority. 

(m) In connection with any proceeding 
under subsection (b), (o) (1), or (e) of this 
section involving an insured State bank or 
any director or officer or other person par- 
ticipating in the conduct of its affairs, the 
appropriate Federal banking agency shall 
provide the appropriate State supervisory 
authority with notice of the agency's 
intent to institute such a proceed- 
ing and the grounds therefor. Unless within 
such time as the Federal banking agency 
deems appropriate in the light of the circum- 
stances of the case (which time must be 
specified in the notice prescribed in the pre- 
ceding sentence) satisfactory corrective ac- 
tion is effectuated by action of the State 
supervisory authority, the agency may pro- 
ceed as provided in this section: Provided, 
however, That no bank or other party who is 
the subject of any notice or order issued by 
the agency under this section shall have 
standing to raise the requirements of this 
subsection as ground for attacking the 
validity of any such notice or order. 

n) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
agency conducting the proceeding, or any 
member or designated representative thereof, 
including any person designated to conduct 
any hearing under this section, shall have 
the power to administer oaths and afirma- 
tions, to take or cause to be taken deposi- 
tions, and to issue, revoke, quash, or modify 
subpenas ahd subpenas duces tecum; and 
such agency is empowered to make rules and 
regulations with respect to any such proceed- 
ings. The attendance of witnesses and the 
production of documents provided for in this 
subsection may be required from any place 
in any State or in any territory or other place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States at any designated place where such 
proceeding is being conducted. Any party 
to proceedings under this section may apply 
to the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, or the United States 
district court for the judicial district or the 
United States court in any territory in which 
such proceeding is being conducted, or where 
the witness resides or carries on business, for 
enforcement of any subpena or subpena 
duces tecum issued pursuant to this subsec- 
tion, and such courts shall have jurisdiction 
and power to order and require compliance 
therewith. Witnesses subpenaed under this 
section shall be paid the same fees and 
mileage that are paid witnesses in the district 
courts of the United States. Any court hay- 
ing jurisdiction of any proceeding instituted 
under this section by an insured bank or a 
director or officer thereof, may allow to any 
such party such reasonable expenses and at- 
torneys’ fees as it deems just and proper; 
and such expenses and fees shall be paid 
by the bank or from its assets.” 
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Sec. 203. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1820 (b), (e)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

“(b) The Board of Directors shall appoint 
examiners who shall have power, on behalf 
of the Corporation, to examine any insured 
State nonmember bank (except a District 
bank), any State nonmember bank making 
application to become an insured bank, and 
any closed insured bank, whenever in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors an exami- 
nation of the bank is necessary. In addition 
to the examinations provided for in the 
preceding sentence, such examiners shall 
have like power to make a special examina- 
tion of any State member bank and any na- 
tional bank or District bank, whenever in 
the judgment of the Board of Directors such 
special examination is necessary to deter- 
mine the condition of any such bank for 
insurance purposes. In making examinations 
of insured banks, examiners appointed by 
the Corporation shall have power on behalf of 
the Corporation to make such examinations 
of the affairs of all affiliates of such banks 
as shall be necessary to disclose fully the 
relations between such banks and their affili- 
ates and the effect of such relations upon 
such banks. Each examiner shall have power 
to make a thorough examination of all of the 
affairs of the bank and its affiliates, and shall 
make a full and detailed report of the condi- 
tion of the bank to the Corporation. The 
Board of Directors in like manner shall 
appoint claim agents who shall have power 
to investigate and examine all claims for 
insured deposits. Each claim agent shall 
have power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions and to examine and to take and pre- 
serve testimony under oath as to any matter 
in respect to claims for insured deposits, and 
to issue subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, 
and, for the enforcement thereof, to apply 
to the United States district court for the 
judicial district or the United States court 
in any territory in which the main office of 
the bank or affiliate thereof is located, or in 
which the witness resides or carries on busi- 
ness, Such courts shall have jurisdiction 
and power to order and require compliance 
with any such subpena. 

(e) In connection with examinations of 
insured banks, and affiliates thereof, the 
appropriate Federal banking agency, or its 
designated representatives, shall have the 
power to administer oaths and affirmations 
and to examine and to take and preserve 
testimony under oath as to any matter in 
respect of the affairs or ownership of any 
such bank or affiliate thereof, and to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, and, 
for the enforcement thereof, to apply to the 
United States district court for the judicial 
district or the United States court in any 
territory in which the main office of the bank 
or affiliate thereof is located, or in which 
the witness resides or carries on business. 
Such courts shall have jurisdiction and power 
to order and require compliance with any 
such subpena. For purposes of this section, 
the term ‘affiliate’ shall have the same mean- 
ing as where used in section 2(b) of the 
Banking Act of 1938 (12 U.S.C, 221a (b)) 
except that the term ‘member bank’ in said 
section 2(b) shall be deemed to refer to an 
insured bank.” 

Sec. 204. The first five sentences of section 
8(a) of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1818(a)) are amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 8. (a) Any insured bank (except a 
national member bank or State member 
bank) may, upon not less than ninety days’ 
written notice to the Corporation, terminate 
its status as an insured bank. Whenever the 
Board of Directors shall find that an insured 
bank or its directors or trustees have engaged 
or are engaging in unsafe or unsound prac- 
tices in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is in an unsafe or unsound condi- 
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tion to continue operations as an insured 
bank, or violated an applicable law, rule, reg- 
ulation or order, or any condition imposed 
in writing by the Corporation or any written 
agreement entered into with the Corporation, 
the Board of Directors shall first give to the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the case of a 
national bank or a District bank, to the au- 
thority having supervision of the bank in the 
case of a State bank, and to the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
the case of a State member bank, a statement 
with respect to such practices or violations 
for the purpose of securing the correction 
thereof and shall give a copy thereof to the 
bank. Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days, or such 
shorter period not less than twenty days fixed 
by the Corporation in any case where the 
Board of Directors in its discretion has deter- 
mined that the insurance risk of the Corpo- 
ration is unduly jeopardized, or fixed by the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the case of a 
national bank, or the State authority in the 
case of a State bank, or Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System in the case of 
a State member bank as the case may be, the 
Board of Directors, if it shall determine to 
proceed further, shall give to the bank not 
less than thirty days’ written notice of inten- 
tion to terminate the status of the bank as 
an insured bank, and shall fix a time and 
place for a hearing before the Board of Di- 
rectors or before a person designated by it to 
conduct such hearing, at which evidence may 
be produced, and upon such evidence the 
Board of Directors shall make written find- 
ings which shall be conclusive. If the Board 
of Directors shall find that any unsafe or 
unsound practice or condition or violation 
specified in such statement has been estab- 
lished and has not been corrected within the 
time above prescribed in which to make such 
corrections, the Board of Directors may order 
that the. insured status of the bank be ter- 
minated on a date subsequent to such finding 
and to the expiration of the time specified in 
such notice of intention. Unless the bank 
shall appear at the hearing by a duly author- 
ized representative, it shall be deemed to 
have consented to the termination of its sta- 
tus as an insured bank and termination of 
such status thereupon may be ordered, Any 
insured bank whose insured status has been 
terminated by order of the Board of Directors 
under this subsection shall have the right of 
judicial review of such order only to the same 
extent as provided for the review of orders 
under subsection (h) of this section.” 

Sec. 205. Subsection “Fourth” of section 9 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1819 Fourth“) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and 
defend, in any court of law or equity, State 
or Federal. All suits of a civil nature at 
common law or in equity to which the Cor- 
poration shall be a party shall be deemed 
to arise under the laws of the United States, 
and the United States district courts shall 
have original jurisdiction thereof, without 
regard to the amount in controversy; and 
the Corporation may, without bond or se- 
curity, remove any such action, suit, or pro- 
ceeding from a State court to the United 
States district court for the district or divi- 
sion embracing the place where the same 
is pending by following any procedure for 
removal now or hereafter in effect: Provided, 
That any such suit to which the Corporation 
is a party in its capacity as receiver of a 
State bank and which involves only the 
rights or obligations of depositors, creditors, 
stockholders, and such State bank under 
State law shall not be deemed to arise under 
the laws of the United States. No attach- 
ment or execution shall be issued against 
the Corporation or its property before final 
judgment in any suit, action, or proceeding 
in any State, county, municipal, or United 
States court. The Board of Directors shall 
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designate an agent upon whom service of 
process may be made in any State, Territory; 
or jurisdiction in which any insured bank 
is located.” 

Sec. 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to repeal, modify, or af- 
fect the provisions of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1829). 

Sec. 207. Section 30 of the Banking Act 
of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 77) is hereby repealed. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. PATMAN 


Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
of S. 3158, and insert in lieu thereof the 
provisions of H.R. 17899, just passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Parman of Texas moves to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of S. 3158 and 
insert in lieu thereof the provisions of H.R. 
17899, as passed, as follows: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Fi- 
nancial Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966’. 


“TITLE I—PROVISIONS RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
HOME LOAN BANK BOARD AND THE FEDERAL 
SAVINGS AND LOAN INSURANCE CORPORATION 


“Sec, 101, (a) Subsection (d) of section 5 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Act of 1933 (12 
U.S.C. 1464(d)) is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(d)(1) The Board shall have power to 
enforce this section and rules and regula- 
tions made hereunder. In the enforcement 
of any provision of this section or rules and 
regulations made hereunder, or any other 
law or regulation, or in any other action, 
suit, or proceeding to which it is a party or 
in which it is interested, and in the admin- 
istration of conservatorships and receiver- 
ships, the Board is authorized to act in its 
own name and through its own attorneys. 
Except as otherwise provided herein, the 
Board shall be subject to suit (other than 
suits on claims for money damages) by any 
Federal savings and loan association or di- 
rector or officer thereof with respect to any 
matter under this section or any other ap- 
Plicable law, or rules or regulations there- 
under, in the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the association is located or in the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Board may be served with 
process in the manner prescribed by the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 

“*(2)(A) If, in the opinion of the Board, 
an association is violating or has violated, or 
the Board has reasonable cause to believe 
that the association is about to violate, a 
law, rule, regulation, or charter or other 
condition imposed in writing by the Board 
in connection with the granting of any ap- 
plication or other request by the association, 
or written agreement entered into with the 
Board, or is engaging or has engaged, or the 
Board has reasonable cause to believe that 
the association is about to engage, in an un- 
safe or unsound practice, the Board may 
issue and serve upon the association a notice 
of charges in respect thereof. The notice 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting the alleged violation or violations 
or the unsafe or unsound practice or prac- 
tices, and shall fix a time and place at which 
a hearing will be held to determine whether 
an order to cease and desist therefrom 
should issue against the association. Such 
hearing shall be fixed for a date not earlier 
than thirty days nor later than sixty days 
after service of such notice unless an earlier 
or a later date is set by the Board at the 
request of the association. Unless the asso- 
ciation shall appear at the hearing by a duly 
authorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of the 
cease-and-desist order. In the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
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such hearing the Board shall find that any 
violation or unsafe or unsound practice spec- 
ified in the notice of charges has been 
established, the Board may issue and serve 
upon the association an order to cease and 
desist from any such violation or practice, 
Such order may, by provisions which may be 
mandatory or otherwise, require the associa- 
tion and its directors, officers, employees, and 
agents to cease and desist from the same, 
and, further, to take affirmative action to 
correct the conditions resulting from any 
such violation or practice. 

“*(B) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service of such order upon the 
association concerned (except in the case of 
a cease-and-desist order issued upon con- 
sent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein), and shall remain 
effective and enforceable, except to such ex- 
tent as it is stayed, modified, terminated, or 
set aside by action of the Board or a review- 

court. 


““*(3)(A) Whenever the Board shall de- 
termine that the violation or threatened 
violation or the unsafe or unsound practice 
or practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the association pursuant to 
paragraph (2)(A) of this subsection, or the 
continuation thereof, is likely to cause in- 
solvency (as defined in paragraph (6) (A) (1) 
of this subsection) or substantial dissipation 
of assets or earnings of the association, or 
is likely to otherwise seriously prejudice the 
interests of its savings account holders, the 
Board may issue a temporary order requiring 
the association to cease and desist from any 
such violation or practice. Such order shall 
become effective upon service upon the asso- 
ciation and, unless set aside, limited, or 
suspended by a court in proceedings author- 
ized by subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, 
shall remain effective and enforceable pend- 
ing the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to such notice and un- 
til such time as the Board shall dismiss the 
charges specified in such ‘notice, or if a 
cease-and-desist order is issued against the 
association, until the effective date of any 
such order. * 

“*(B) Within ten days after the association 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the association may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the association is located, or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for an injunction setting aside, lim- 
iting, or Suspending the enforcement, opera- 
tion, or effectiveness of such order pending 
the completion of the administrative pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the association under para- 
graph (2)(A) of this subsection, and such 
court shall have jurisdiction to issue such 
injunction. 

0) In the case of violation or threatened 
violation of, or failure to obey, a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the Board may apply 
to the United States district court, or the 
United States court of any territory, within 
the jurisdiction of which the home office of 
the association is located, for an injunction 
to enforce such order, and, if the court shall 
determine that there has been such violation 
or threatened violation or failure to obey, 
it shall be the duty of the court to issue 
such injunction. 

““*(4)(A) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion has committed any violation of law, 
rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and-desist 
order which has become final, or has engaged 
or participated in any unsafe or unsound 
practice in connection with the association, 
or has committed or engaged in any act, 
omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or Officer, and the Board determines that 
the association has suffered or will probably 
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suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its savings ac- 
count holders could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary duty 
is one involving personal dishonesty on the 
part of such director or officer, the Board 
may serye upon such director or officer a 
written notice of its intention to remove him 
from office. 

„B) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Board, any director or officer of an associa- 
tion, by conduct or practice with respect to 
another savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to continue as a director or Officer, and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Board, any 
other person participating in the conduct of 
the affairs of an association, by conduct or 
practice with respect to such association or 
other savings and loan association or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his personal dishonesty and unfit- 
ness to participate in the conduct of the af- 
fairs of such ‘association, the Board may 
serve upon such director, officer, or other. 
person a written notice of its intention to 
remove him from office and/or to prohibit his 
further participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of such association. 

**(C) In respect to any director or officer 
of an association or any other person referred 
to in subparagraph (A) or (B) of this para- 
graph, the Board may, if it deems it neces- 
sary for the protection of the association or 
the interests of its savings account holders, 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, officer, or other person, sus- 
pend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the association. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall be- 
come effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in proceedings 
authorized by subparagraph (E) of this 
paragraph, shall remain in effect pending the 
completion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice served under sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph 
and until such time as the Board shall dis- 
miss the charges specified in such notice, or, 
if an order of removal and/or prohibition is 
issued against the director or officer or other 
person, until the effective date of any_such 
order. Copies of any such notice shall also 
be served upon the association of which he 
is a director or officer or in the conduct of 
whose affairs he has participated. 

„% D) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an association, shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
grounds therefor, and shall fix a time and 
place at which a hearing will be held thereon. 
Such hearing shall be fixed for a date not 
earlier than thirty days nor later than sixty 
days after the date of service of such notice, 
unless an earlier or a later date is set by the 
Board at the request of (i) such director, 
officer, or other person, and for good cause 
shown, or (il) the Attorney General of the 
United States. Unless such director, officer, 
or other person shall appear at the hearing 
in person or by a duly authorized repre- 
sentative, he shall be deemed to have con- 
sented to the issuance of an order of such 
removal and/or prohibition. In the event of 
such consent, or if upon the record made at 
any such hearing the Board shall find that 
any of the grounds specified in such notice 
has been established, the Board may issue 
such orders of suspension or removal from 
office, and/or prohibition from participation 
in the conduct of the affairs of the associa- 
tion, as it may deem appropriate. Any such 
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order shall become effective at the expiration 
of thirty days after service upon such asso- 
ciation and the director, officer, or other 
person concerned (except in the case of an 
order issued upon consent, which shall be- 
come effective at the time specified therein). 
Such order shall remain effective and en- 
forceable except to such extent as it is stayed, 
modified, terminated, or set aside by action 
of the Board or a reviewing court. 

„E) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from participa- 
tion in the conduct of the affairs of an asso- 
ciation under subparagraph (C) of this 
paragraph, such director, officer, or other 
person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the home office of the association is located, 
or the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia, for a stay of such sus- 
pension and/or prohibition pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice served upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person under sub- 
paragraph (A) or (B) of this paragraph, and 
such court shall have jurisdiction to stay 
such suspension and/or prohibition. 


“*(5)(A) Whenever any director or of- 
ficer of an association, or other person par- 
ticipating in the conduct of the affairs of 
such association, is charged in any informa- 
tion, indictment, or complaint authorized by 
a United States Attorney, with the commis- 
sion of or participation in a felony involv- 
ing dishonesty or breach of trust, the Board 
may, by written notice served upon such di- 
rector, Officer, or other person, suspend him 
from office and/or prohibit him from fur- 
ther participation in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the association. A copy 
of such notice shall also be served upon the 
association. Such suspension and/or pro- 
hibition shall remain in effect until such in- 
formation, indictment, or complaint is finally 
disposed of or until terminated by the Board. 
In the event that a judgment of conviction 
with respect to such offense is entered 
against such director, officer, or other per- 
son, and at such time as such judgment is 
not subject to further appellate review, the 
Board may issue and serye upon such direc- 
tor, officer, or other person an order remov- 
ing him from office and/or prohibiting him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the association 
except with the consent of the Board. A 
copy of such order shall be served upon such 
association, whereupon such director or of- 
ficer shall cease to be a director or officer of 
such association, A finding of not guilty or 
other disposition of the charge shall not pre- 
clude the Board from thereafter instituting 
proceedings to remove such director, officer, 
or other person from office and/or to pro- 
hibit further participation in association af- 
fairs, pursuant to subparagraph (A). or (B) 
of paragraph (4) of this subsection. 

“*(B) If at any time, because of the sus- 
pension of one or more directors pursuant to 
this subsection (d), there shall be on the 
board of directors of an association less than 
a quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest in and be exercis- 
able by the director or directors on the board 
and not so suspended, until such time as 
there shall be a quorum of the board of di- 
rectors. In the event all of the directors 
of an association are suspended pursuant to 
this subsection (d), the Board shall appoint 
persons to serve temporarily as directors in 
their place and stead pending the termina- 
tion of such suspensions, or until such time 
as those who have been suspended cease to 
be directors of the association and their re- 
spective successors take office. 

“*(6)(A) The grounds for the appoint- 
ment of a conservator or receiver for an as- 
sociation shall be one or more of the follow- 
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ing: (1) insolvency in that the assets of the 
association are less than its obligations to its 
creditors and others, including its members; 
(ii) substantial dissipation of assets or earn- 
ings due to any violation or violations of 
law, rules, or regulations, or to any unsafe 
or unsound practice or practices; (iii) an un- 
safe or unsound condition to transact busi- 
ness; (iv) willful violation of a cease-and- 
desist order which has become final; (v) con- 
cealment of books, papers, records, or assets 
of the association or refusal to submit books, 
Papers, records, or affairs of the association 
for inspection to any examiner or to any 
lawful agent of the Board. The Board shall 
have exclusive power and jurisdiction to ap- 
point a conservator or receiver. Tf, in the 
opinion of the Board, a ground for the ap- 
pointment of a conservator or receiver as 
herein provided exists, the Board is author- 
ized to appoint ex parte and without notice 
& conservator or receiver for the association. 
In the event of such appointment, the as- 
sociation may, within thirty days thereafter, 
bring an action in the United States district 
court for the judicial district in which the 
home office of such association is located, 
or in the United States District Court for 
the District of Columbia, for an order re- 
quiring the Board to remove such conservator 
or receiver, and the court shall upon the 
merits dismiss such action or direct the 
Board to remove such conservator or receiver. 
Such proceedings shall be given precedence 
over other cases pending in such courts, and 
shall be in every way expedited. Upon the 
commencement of such an action, the court 
having jurisdiction of any other action or 
proceeding authorized under this subsection 
to which the association is a party shall stay 
such action or proceeding during the pend- 
ency of the action for removal of the con- 
servator or receiver. 

„) In addition to the foregoing provi- 
sions, the Board may, without any require- 
ment of notice, hearing, or other action, ap- 
point a conservator or receiver for an as- 
sociation in the event that (1) the associa- 
tion, by resolution of its board of directors 
or of its members, consents to such appoint- 
ment, or, (ii) the association is removed 
from membership in any Federal home loan 
bank, or its status as an institution the ac- 
counts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation is 
terminated. 

““(C) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no court may take any action for 
or toward the removal of any conservator or 
receiver, or, except at the instance of the 
Board, restrain or affect the exercise of powers 
or functions of a conservator or receiver. 

“*(D) A conservator shall have all the 
powers of the members, the directors, and the 
Officers of the association and shall be au- 
thorized to operate the association in its own 
name or to conserve its assets in the manner 
and to the extent authorized by the Board. 
The Board shall appoint only the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation as 
receiver for an association, and said Corpora- 
tion shall have power to buy at its own sale 
as receiver, subject to approval by the Board. 
The Board may, without any requirement of 
notice, hearing, or other action, replace a 
conservator with another conservator or with 
a receiver, but any such replacement shall 
not affect any right which the association 
may have to obtain judicial review of the 
original appointment, except that any re- 
moval under this paragraph (6) shall be re- 
moval of the conservator or receiver in office 
at the time of such removal. 

“*(7) (A) Any hearing provided for in this 
subsection (d) shall be held in the Federal 
Judicial district or in the territory in which 
the home office of the association is located 
unless the party afforded the hearing con- 
sents to another place, and shall be con- 
ducted in accordance with the provisions of 
chapter 5 of title 5 of the United States Code. 
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Such hearing shall be public, unless the 
Board, in its discretion, after considering the 
views of the party afforded the hearing, de- 
termines that a private hearing would be in 
the public interest. After such hearing, and 
within ninety days after the Board has noti- 
fied the parties that the case has been sub- 
mitted to it for final decision, the Board 
shall render its decision (which shall include 
findings of fact upon which its decision is 
predicated) and shall issue and cause to be 
served upon each party to the proceeding an 
order or orders consistent with the provisions 
of this subsection. Judicial review of any 
such order shall be exclusively as provided in 
this paragraph (7). Unless a petition for re- 
view is timely filed in a court of appeals of 
the United States, as hereinafter provided in 
subparagraph (B) of this paragraph, and 
thereafter until the record in the proceeding 
has been filed as so provided, the Board may 
at any time, upon such notice and in such 
manner as it shall deem proper, modify, ter- 
minate, or set aside any such order. Upon 
such filing of the record, the Board may 
modify, terminate, or set aside any such order 
with permission of the court. 

„B) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
subsection to cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to subparagraph (A) of this paragraph (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
association or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
paragraph (5) (A) of this subsection), by fil- 
ing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the home office 
of the association is located, or in the United 
States Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit, within thirty days after 
the date of service of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Board 
be modified, terminated, or set aside. A copy 
of such petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the Board, 
and thereupon the Board shall file in the 
court the record in the proceeding, as pro- 
vided in section 2112 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion, such court shall have jurisdiction, which 
upon the filing of the record shall except as 
provided in the last sentence of said sub- 
paragraph (A) be exclusive, to affirm, modify, 
terminate, or set aside, in whole or in part, 
the order of the Board. Review of such pro- 
ceedings shall be had as provided in chapter 
7 of title 5 of the United States Code. The 
judgment and decree of the court shall be 
final, except that the same shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court upon certio- 
rari as provided in section 1254 of title 28 of 
the United States Code. 

“*(C) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under subparagraph (B) 
of this paragraph shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the Board. 

“*(8) The Board may in its discretion 
apply to the United States district court, or 
the United States court of any territory, 
within the jurisdiction of which the home 
office of the association is located, for the 
enforcement of any effective and outstanding 
notice or order issued by the Board under 
this subsection (d), and such courts shall 
have jurisdiction and power to order and re- 
quire compliance therewith; but except as 
otherwise provided in this subsection no 
court shall have jurisdiction to affect by in- 
junction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
subsection; or to review, modify, suspend, 
terminate, or set aside any such notice or 
order. Any court having jurisdiction of any 
proceeding instituted under this subsection 
by an association or a director or officer there- 
of, may allow to any such party such reason- 
able expenses and attorneys’ fees as it deems 
just and proper; and such expenses and fees 
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shall be paid by the association or from its 
assets. 

“*(9) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this subsection, 
the Board or any member thereof or a desig- 
nated representative of the Board, including 
any person designated to conduct any hear- 
ing under this subsection, shall have power 
to administer oaths and affirmations, to take 
or cause to be taken depositions, and to issue, 
revoke, quash, or modify subpenas and sub- 
penas duces tecum; and the Board is em- 
powered to make rules and regulations with 
respect to any such proceedings. The at- 
tendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents provided for in this paragraph 
may be required from any place in any State 
or in any territory at any designated place 
where such proceeding is being conducted. 
Any party to proceedings under this sub- 
section may apply to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, or 
the United States district court for the 
judicial district or the United States court 
in any territory in which such proceeding is 
being conducted or where the witness resides 
or carries on business, for enforcement of 
any subpena or subpena duces tecum issued 
pursuant to this paragraph, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this paragraph shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. All expenses of the Board 
or of the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation in connection with this 
subsection shall be considered as non- 
administrative expenses. 

“*(10) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the Board under this sub- 
section may be made by registered mail, or in 
such other manner reasonably calculated to 
give actual notice as the Board may by 
regulation or otherwise provide. 

“*(11) The Board shall have power to 
make rules and regulations for the reorgani- 
gation, consolidation, liquidation, and dis- 
solution of associations, for the merger of 
associations with other institutions the ac- 
counts of which are insured by the Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, 
for associations in conservatorship and re- 
ceivership, and for the conduct of conser- 
vatorships and receiverships; and the Board 
may, by regulation or otherwise, provide for 
the exercise of funttions by members, 
directors, or officers of an association during 
conservatorship and receivership. 

“*(12) (A) Any director or officer, or former 
director or officer, of an association, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has become final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under paragraph (4)(C), (4) (D), or 
(5) (A) of this subsection, and who (i) par- 
ticipates in any manner in the conduct of 
the affairs of such association, or directly or 
indirectly solicits or procures, or transfers 
or attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts 
to vote any proxies, consents, or authoriza- 
tions in respect of any voting rights in such 
association, or (ii) without the prior written 
approval of the Board, votes for a director or 
serves or acts as a director, officer, or em- 
ployee of any institution the accounts of 
which are insured by the Federal Savings 
and Loan Insurance Corporation, shall upon 
conviction be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned for not more than one year, or 
both. 

“*(B) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Board, no person shall serve as a 
director, officer, or employee of an associa- 
tion who has been convicted, or who is here- 
after convicted, of a criminal offense involv- 
ing dishonesty or a breach of trust. For 
each willful violation of this prohibition, the 
association involved shall be subject to a 
penalty of not more than $100 for each day 
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this prohibition is violated, which the Board 
may recover by suit or otherwise for its own 
use 


“‘(C) Whenever a conservator or receiver 
appointed by the Board demands possession 
of the property, business, and assets of any 
association, or of any part thereof, the 
refusal, by any director, officer, employee, or 
agent of such association to comply with the 
demand shall be punishable by a fine of not 
more, than $5,000 or imprisonment for not 
more than one year, or both. 

“*(18)(A) As used in this subsectlon— 

“ (1) The terms ‘‘cease-and-desist order 
which has become final” and “order which 
has become final’ means a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Board with 
the consent of the association or the director 
or officer or other person concerned, or with 
respect to which no petition for review of 
the action of the Board has been filed and 
perfected in a court of appeals as specified 
in paragraph (7)(B) of this subsection, or 
with respect to which the action of the court 
in which said petition is so filed is not sub- 
ject to further review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in proceedings provided 
for in said ph, or an order issued un- 
der paragraph (5)(A) of this subsection. 

“*(2) The term “territory” includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
sesion of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

„B) As used in paragraph (4) of this 
subsection, the term “violation” includes 
without limitation any action (alone or with 
another or others) for or toward causing, 
bringing about, participating in, counseling, 
or aiding or abetting a violation. 

“*(14) As used in this subsection, the 
terms Federal savings and loan association” 
and “association” shall include any insti- 
tution with respect to which the. Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board now or hereafter has 
any statutory power of examination or 
supervision under any Act or joint resolution 
of Congress other than this Act, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act, and the National 
Housing Act. For the purposes of this para- 
graph (14), references in this subsection to 
directors, officers, employees, and agents, or 
to former directors or officers, of associations 
shall be deemed to be references respectively 
to directors, officers, employees, and agents, 
or to former directors or officers, of such in- 
stitutions, references therein to savings 
account holders and to members of associa- 
tions shall be deemed to be references to 
holders of withdrawable accounts in such 
institutions, and references therein to boards 
of directors of associations shall be deemed 
to be references to boards of directors or 
other governing boards of such institutions. 
Said Board shall have power by regulation to 
define, for the purposes of this paragraph 
(14), terms, used or referred to in the sen- 
tence next preceding and other terms used 
in this subsection.’ 

„) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective only with 

to proceedings commenced on or 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
Section 5(d) of the Home Owners Loan Act 
of 1933 as in effect immediately prior to the 
date of enactment of this Act shall continue 
in effect with respect to any proceedings 
commenced prior to such date. 

“Src. 102. (a) Section 407 of the National 
Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730) is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 407. TERMINATION OF INSURANCE AND 

„a) VOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF INSUR- 
ANCE.—Any insured institution other than 
a Federal savings and loan association may 
terminate its status as an insured institu- 
tion by written notice to the Corporation 
specifying a date for such termination. 

b) INVOLUNTARY TERMINATION OF IN- 
JSURANCE; NOTICE AND HEARING.—(1) When- 
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ever, in the opinion of the Corporation, any 
insured institution has violated its duty as 
such or is engaging or has engaged in an 
unsafe or unsound practice in conducting 
the business of such institution, or is in.an 
unsafe or unsound. condition to continue 
operations as an insured institution, or is 
violating or has violated an applicable law, 
rule, regulation, or order, or any condition 
imposed in writing by the Corporation in 
connection with the granting of any appli- 
eation or other request by the institution, 
or any written agreement entered into with 
the Corporation, including any agreement 
entered into under section 403 of this title, 
the Corporation shall serve upon the insti- 
tution a statement with respect to such 
violations or practices or conditions for the 
purpose of securing the correction thereof, 
and shall send a copy of such statement to 
the appropriate State supervisory authority. 

(2) Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days after 
service of such statement, or such shorter 
period of not less than twenty days after 
such service as (A) the Corporation shall 
require in any case where the Corporation 
determines that its insurance risk with re- 
spect. to such institution could be unduly 
jeopardized by further delay in the correction 
of such violations or practices or conditions, 
or (B) the appropriate State supervisory au- 
thority shall require, or unless within such 
time the Corporation shall have received ac- 
ceptable assurances that such correction will 
be made within a time and in a manner sat- 
isfactory to the Corporation, or in the event 
such assurances are submitted to and ac- 
cepted by the Corporation but are not carried 
out in accordance with their terms, the Cor- 
poration may, if it shall determine to pro- 
ceed further, issue and serve upon the in- 
stitution written notice of intention to ter- 
minate the status of the institution as an 
insured institution. 

3) Such notice shall contain a state- 
ment of the facts constituting the alleged 
violation or violations or the unsafe or un- 
sound practice or practices or condition, and 
shall fix a time and place for a hearing 
thereon, Such hearing shall be fixed for a 
date not earlier than thirty days after sery- 
ice of such notice. Unless the institution 
shall appear at the hearing by a duly au- 
thorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the termination of its 
status as an insured institution. In the 
event of such consent, or if upon the record 
made at any such hearing the Corporation 
shall find that any violation or unsafe or un- 
sound practice or condition specified in such 
notice has been established and has not been 
corrected within the time above prescribed 
in which to make correction, the Corporation 
May issue and serve upon the institution 
an order terminating.the status of the insti- 
tution as an insured institution; but any 
such order shall not become effective until 
it is an order which has become final (except 
in the case of an order of termination issued 
upon consent, which shall become effective 
at the time specified therein). 

„ee) DATE OF TERMINATION OF INSURED 
STATUS.—The effective date of the termina- 
tion of an institution's status as an insured 
institution under the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be the date specified for 
-such termination in the notice by the insti- 
tution to the Corporation as provided in sub- 
section (a) of this section, or the date upon 
which an order of termination issued under 
subsection (b)(3) of this section becomes 
effective. The Corporation may from time 
to time postpone the effective date of the 
termination of an institution’s status as an 
insured institution at any time before such 
termination has become effective, but in the 
case of termination by notice given by the 
institution such effective date shall be post- 
poned only with the written consent of the 
institution, 
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„d) CONTINUATION. OF INSURANCE; EXAM- 
INATION; NOTICE TO MEMBERS; AND PAYMENT 
OF PREMIUMS.—In the event of the termina- 
tion of an institution’s status as an insured 
institution, insurance of its accounts to the 
extent that they were insured on the effec- 
tive date of such termination as hereinabove 
provided in subsection (c), less any amounts 
thereafter withdrawn, repurchased, or re- 
deemed, shall continue for a period of two 
years, but no investments or deposits made 
after such date shall be insured. The Cor- 
poration shall have the right to examine 
such institution from time to time during 
the two-year period aforesaid. Such insured 
institution shall be obligated to pay, within 
thirty days after the effective date of such 
termination, as a final insurance premium, 
a sum equivalent to twice the last annual 
insurance premium payable by it. In the 
event of the termination of insurance of ac- 
counts as herein provided the institution 
which was the insured institution shall give 
prompt and reasonable notice to all of its 
insured members that it has ceased to be 
an insured institution and it may include in 
such notice the fact that insured accounts, 
to the extent not withdrawn, repurchased, or 
redeemed, remain insured for two years from 
the date of such termination, but it shall not 
further represent itself in any manner as 
an insured institution. In the event of fail- 
ure to give the notice to insured members 
as herein provided the Corporation is au- 
thorized to give reasonable notice. 

e) CEASE-AND-DESIST PROCEEDINGS.—(1) 
If, in the opinion of the Corporation, any 
insured institution or any institution any of 
the accounts of which are insured is en- 
gaging or has engaged, or the Corporation 
has reasonable cause to believe that the in- 
stitution is about to engage, in an unsafe 
or unsound practice in conducting the busi- 
ness of such institution, or is violating or 
has violated, or the Corporation has reason- 
able cause to believe that the institution is 
about to violate, a law, rule, or regulation, 
or any condition imposed in writing by the 
Corporation in connection with the granting 
of any application or other request by the 
institution, or written agreement entered 
into with the Corporation, including any 
agreement entered into under section 403 
of this title, the Corporation may issue and 
serve upon the institution a notice of charges 
in respect thereof. The notice shall contain 
a statement of the facts constituting the 
alleged violation or violations or the unsafe 
or unsound practice or practices, and shall 
fix a time and place at which a hearing will 
be held to determine whether an order to 
cease and desist therefrom should issue 
against the institution. Such hearing shall 
be fixed for a date not earlier than thirty 
days nor later than sixty days after service 
of such notice unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Corporation at the request 
of the institution. Unless the institution 
shall appear at the hearing by a duly au- 
thorized representative, it shall be deemed 
to have consented to the issuance of the 
cease-and-desist order. In the event of such 
consent, or if upon the record made at any 
such hearing the Corporation shall find that 
any violation or unsafe or unsound practice 
specified in the notice of charges has been 
established, the Corporation may issue and 
serve upon the institution an order to cease 
and desist from any such violation or prac- 
tice. Such order may, by provisions which 
may be mandatory or otherwise, require the 
institution and its directors, officers, em- 
ployees, and agents to cease and desist from 
the same, and, further, to take affirmative 
action to correct. the conditions resulting 
from any such violation or practice. 

2) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
-come effective at the expiration of thirty days 
after service of such order upon the institu- 
tion concerned (except in the case of a cease- 
and-desist order issued upon consent, which 
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shall become effective at the time specified 
therein), and shall remain effective and en- 
forceable except to such extent as it is stayed, 
modified, terminated, or set aside by action 
of the Corporation or a reviewing court. 

„t) TEMPORARY CEASE-AND-DESIST OR- 
pDERS.—(1) Whenever the Corporation shall 
determine that the violation or threatened 
violation or the unsafe or unsound practice 
or practices, specified in the notice of charges 
served upon the institution pursuant to sub- 
section (e)(1) of this section, or the con- 
tinuation thereof, is likely to cause insolvency 
or substantial dissipation of assets or earn- 
ings of the institution, or is likely to other- 
wise seriously prejudice the interest of its 
insured members or of the Corporation, the 
Corporation may issue a tem order re- 
quiring the institution to cease and desist 
from any such violation or practice. Such 
order shall become effective upon service 
upon the institution and, unless set aside, 
limited, or suspended by a court in proceed- 
ings authorized by pargaraph (2) of this 
subsection, shall remain effective and en- 
forceable pending the completion of the 
administrative proceedings pursuant to such 
notice and until such time as the Corporation 
shall dismiss the charges specified in such 
notice or, if a cease-and-desist order is issued 
against the institution, until the effective 
date of any such order. 

2) Within ten days after the institution 
concerned has been served with a temporary 
cease-and-desist order, the institution may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the principal 
office of the institution is located, or the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, for an injunction setting aside, 
limiting, or suspending the enforcement, 
operation, or effectiveness of such order 
pending the completion of the administrative 
proceedings pursuant to the notice of charges 
served upon the institution under subsection 
(e) (1) of this section, and such court shall 
have jurisdiction to issue such injunction. 

(3) In the case of violation or threat- 
ened violation of, or failure to obey, a tem- 
porary cease-and-desist order, the Corpora- 
tion may apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any 
territory, within the jurisdiction of which the 
principal office of the institution is located, 
for an injunction to enforce such order, and, 
if the court shall determine that there has 
been such violation or threatened violation 
or failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

„g) SUSPENSION OR REMOVAL OF DIRECTOR 
OR OFFICER.—(1) Whenever, in the opinion 
of the Corporation, any director or officer of 
an insured institution has committed any 
violation of law, rule, or regulation, or of a 
cease-and-desist order which has become 
final, or has engaged or participated in any 
unsafe or unsound practice in connection 
with the institution, or has committed or 
engaged in any act, omission, or practice 
which constitutes a breach of his fiduciary 
duty as such director or officer, and the Cor- 
poration determines that the institution has 
suffered or will probably suffer substantial 
financial loss or other damage or that the 
interests of its insured members could be 
seriously prejudiced by reason of such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary 
duty, and that such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty is one involving 
personal dishonesty on the part of such di- 
rector or Officer, the Corporation may serve 
upon such director or officer a written notice 
of its intention to remove him from office. 

“*(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, any director or officer of an in- 
sured institution, by conduct or practice 
with respect to another insured institution 
or other business institution which resulted 
in substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age, has evidenced ‘his personal dishonesty 
and unfitness to continue as a director or 
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officer, and, whenever, in the opinion of the 
Corporation, any other person participating 
in the conduct of the affairs of an insured 
institution, by conduct or practice with re- 
spect to such institution or other insured 
institution, or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of the affairs of such insured 
institution, the Corporation may serve upon 
such director, officer, or other person a writ- 
ten notice of. its intention to remove him 
from office and/or to prohibit his further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of such institution. 

(3) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured institution or any other per- 
son referred to in paragraph (1) or (2) of 
this subsection, the Corporation may, if it 
deems it necessary for the protection of the 
institution or the interests of its insured 
members or of the Corporation, by written 
notice to such effect served upon such direc- 
tor, Officer, or other person, suspend him 
from office and/or prohibit him from fur- 
ther participation in any manner in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall 
become effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in proceedings 
authorized by paragraph (5) of this sub- 
section, shall remain in effect pending the 
completion of the administrative proceed- 
ings pursuant to the notice served under 
paragraph (1) or (2) of this subsection and 
until such time as the Corporation shall 
dismiss the charges specified in such notice, 
or, if an order of removal and/or prohibition 
is issued against the director or Officer or 
other peson, until the effective date of any 
such order. Copies of any such notice shall 
also be served upon the institution of which 
he is a director or officer or in the conduct 
of whose affairs he has participated. 

“*(4) A notice of intention to remove a 
director; officer, or other person from office 
and/or to prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured institu- 
tion, shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of service 
of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Corporation at the request 
of (A) such director, officer, or other 
and for good cause shown, or (B) the Attor- 
ney General of the United States. Unless 
such director, officer, or other person shall 
appear at the hearing in person or by a duly 
authorized representative, he shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of an order of such removal and/or prohibi- 
tion. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the Corporation shall find that any of the 
grounds specified in such notice has been 
established, the Corporation may issue such 
orders of suspension or removal from office, 
and/or prohibition from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of the institution, as 
it may deem appropriate. Any such order 
shall become effective at the expiration of 
thirty days after service upon such institu- 
tion and the director, officer, or other person 
concerned (except in the case of an order 
issued upon consent, which shall become ef- 
fective at the time specified therein). Such 
order shall remain effective and enforceable 
except to such extent as it is stayed, modi- 
fied, terminated, or set aside by action of the 
Corporation or a reviewing court. 

“*(5) Within ten days after any director, 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from partici- 
pation in the conduct of the affairs of an in- 
sured institution under paragraph (3) of 
this subsection, such director, officer, or other 
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person may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court for the judicial district in which 
the principal office of the institution is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court for 
the. District, of Columbia, for a stay of such 
suspension and/or,prohibition pending the 
completion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice served upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person under para- 
graph (1) or (2) of this subsection, and such 
court shall have jurisdiction to stay such 
suspension and /or prohibition. ; : 

h) SUSPENSION OF DIRECTOR OR OFFICER 
CHARGED WITH FELONY.—Whenever any direc- 
tor or officer of an insured institution, or 
other person participating in the conduct 
of the affairs of such institution, is charged 
in any information, indictment, or complaint 
authorized by a United States Attorney, with 
the commission of or participation in a felony 
involving dishonesty or breach of trust, the 
Corporation may, by written notice served 
upon such director, officer, or other person, 
suspend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the institution. 
A copy of such notice shall also be served 
upon the institution. Such suspension 
and/or prohibition shall remain in effect un- 
til such information, indictment, or com- 
plaint is finally disposed of or until termi- 
nated by the Corporation. In the event that 
a judgment of conviction with respect to 
such offense is entered against such director, 
Officer, or other person, and at such time as 
such judgment is not subject to further ap- 
pellate review, the Corporation may issue and 
serve upon such director, officer, or other 
person an order removing him from office 
and/or prohibiting him from further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the institution except with the con- 
sent of the Corporation. A copy of such 
order shall also be served upon such institu- 
tion, whereupon such director or officer shall 
cease to be a director or officer of such insti- 
tution. A finding of not guilty or other dis- 
position of the charge shall not preclude the 
Corporation from thereafter instituting pro- 
ceedings to remove such director, officer, or 
other person from office and/or to prohibit 
further participation in institution affairs, 
pursuant to paragraph (1) or (2) of subsec- 
tion (g) of this section. 

% TERMINATION OF FEDERAL HOME LOAN 
BANK MEMBERSHIP.—Termination under this 
section or otherwise of the status of an insti- 
tution as an insured institution shall auto- 
matically constitute a removal under sub- 
section (i) of section 6 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act of the institution from Fed- 
eral home loan bank membership, if at the 
time of such termination such institution 
is & member of a Federal home loan bank; 
and removal of an institution from Federal 
home loan bank membership under subsec- 
tion (i) of section 6 of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act or otherwise shall automati- 
cally constitute an order of termination un- 
der this section of the status of such institu- 
tion as an insured institution, if such insti- 
tution is at the time of such removal an 
insured institution. 

„%) HEARINGS AND JUDICIAL REVIEW.—(1) 
Any h provided for in this section shall 
be held in the Federal judicial district or in 
the territory in which the principal office of 
the institution is located unless the party 
afforded the hearing consents to another 
place, and shall be conducted in accordance 
with the provisions of chapter 5 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. Such hearing shall 
be public unless the Corporation, in its dis- 
cretion, after considering the views of the 
party afforded the hearing, determines that a 
private hearing would be in the public in- 
terest.. After such hearing, and within ninety 
days after the Corporation has notified the 
parties that the case has been submitted to 
it for final decision, the Corporation shall 
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render its decision (which shall include find- 
ings of fact upon which its decision is predi- 
cated) and shall issue and cause to be served 
upon each party to the proceeding an order 
or orders consistent with the provisions of 
this section. Judicial review of any such 
order shall be exclusively as provided in this 
subsection. Unless a petition for review is 
timely filed in a court of appeals of the 
United States, as hereinafter provided in 
paragraph (2) of this subsection, and there- 
after until the record in the proceeding has 
been filed as so provided, the Corporation 
may at any time, upon such notice and in 
such manner as it shall deem proper, modify, 
terminate, or set aside any such order. Upon 
such filing of the record, the Corporation 
may modify, terminate, or set aside any such 
order with permission of the court. 

“*(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
section to Cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
institution or the director or officer or other 
person concerned, or an order issued under 
subsection (h) of this section), by filing in 
the court of appeals of the United States for 
the circuit in which the principal office of the 
institution is located, or in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit, within thirty days after the date of 
service of such order, a written petition pray- 
ing that the order of the Corporation be 
modified, terminated, or set aside. A copy of 
such petition shall be forthwith transmitted 
by the clerk of the court to the Corporation, 
and thereupon the Corporation shall file in 
the court the record in the proceeding, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. Upon the filing of such 
petition, such court shall have jurisdiction, 
which upon the filing of the record shall, 
except as provided in the last sentence of 
said paragraph (1), be exclusive, to affirm, 
modify, terminate, or set aside, in whole or 
in part, the order of the Corporation. Review 
of such proceedings shall be had as provided 
in chapter 7 of title 5 of the United States 
Code. The judgment and decree of the 
court shall be final, except that the same 
shall be subject to review by the Supreme 
Court upon certiorari as provided in section 
1254 of title 28 of the United States Code. 

“"(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of 
any order issued by the Corporation. 

k) JURISDICTION AND ENFORCEMENT,— 
(1) Notwithstanding any other provision of 
law, (A) the Corporation shall be deemed to 
be an agency of the United States within the 
meaning of section 451 of title 28 of the 
United States Code; (B) any civil action, suit, 
or proceeding to which the Corporation shall 
be a party shall be deemed to arise under 
the laws of the United States, and the United 
States district courts shall have original ju- 
risdiction thereof, without regard to the 
amount in controversy; and (C) the Corpo- 
ration may, without bond or security, remove 
any such action, suit, or proceeding from a 
State court to the United States district court 
for the district and division embracing the 
place where the same is pending by following 
any procedure for removal now or hereafter 
in effect: Provided, That any action, suit, or 
proceeding to which the Corporation is a 
party in its capacity as conservator, receiver, 
or other legal custodian of an insured State- 
chartered institution and which involves only 
the rights or obligations of investors, credi- 
tors, stockholders, and such institution under 
State law shall not be deemed to arise under 
the laws of the United States. No attach- 
ment or execution shall be issued against 
the Corporation or its property before final 
judgment in any action, suit, or proceeding 
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in any court of any State or of the United 
States or any territory, or any other court. 

2) The Corporation may, in its discre- 
tion, apply to the United States district 
court, or the United States court of any ter- 
ritory, within the jurisdiction of which the 
principal office of the institution is located, 
for the enforcement of any effective and out- 
standing notice or order issued by the Cor- 
poration under this section, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith; but ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in this section no 
court shall have jurisdiction to affect by 
injunction or otherwise the issuance or en- 
forcement of any notice or order under this 
section, or to review, modify, suspend, termi- 
nate, or set aside any such notice or order. 

“*(1) REPORTING REQUIREMENTS.—(1) 
Whenever a change occurs in the outstand- 
ing voting stock of any insured institution 
which will result in control or a change in the 
control of such institution, the president or 
other chief executive officer of such institu- 
tion shall promptly report such facts to the 
Corporation upon obtaining knowledge of 
such change. As used in this subsection, the 
term ‘control’ means the power to directly 
or indirectly direct or cause the direction of 
the management or policies of the insured 
institution. If there is any doubt as to 
whether a change in ownership or other 
change in the outstanding voting stock of any 
insured institution is sufficient to result in 
control or a change in the control thereof, 
such doubt shall be resolved in favor of re- 
porting the facts to the Corporation. 

2) Whenever an insured institution or 
an insured bank of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation makes a loan or loans 
secured (or to be secured) by 25 per centum 
or more of the voting stock of an insured 
institution, the president or other chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the lending insured institu- 
tion or insured bank shall promptly report 
such fact to the Corporation upon obtaining 
knowledge of such loan or loans, except that 
no report need be made in those cases where 
the borrower has been the owner of record 
of the stock for a period of one year or more, 
or the stock is of a newly organized insured 
institution prior to its opening. 

“*(3) The reports required by paragraphs 
(1) and (2) of this subsection shall contain 
the following information to the extent that 
it is known by the person making the report: 
(A) the number of shares involved, (B) the 
names of the sellers (or transferors), (C) the 
names of the purchasers (or transferees), (D) 
the names of the beneficial owners if the 
shares are of record in another name or other 
names, (E) the purchase price, (F) the total 
number of shares owned by the sellers (or 
transferors), the purchasers (or transferees) 
and the beneficial owners both immediately 
before and after the transaction, and in the 
case of a loan, (G) the mame of the borrower, 
(H) the amount of the loan, and (I) the 
name of the institution issuing the stock se- 
curing the loan and the number of shares 
securing the loan. In addition to the fore- 
going, such reports shall contain such other 
information as may be available to inform 
the Corporation of the effect of the trans- 
action upon control of the institution whose 
stock is involved. The reports required by 
this subsection shall be in addition to any 
reports that may be required pursuant to 
other provisions of law. 

“*(4) Whenever such a change as is de- 
scribed in paragraph (1) of this subsection 
occurs, the insured institution involved shall 
report promptly to the Corporation any 
change or changes, or replacement or re- 
placements, of its chief executive officer or of 
any director occurring in the next twelve- 
month period, inluding in its report.a state- 
ment of the past and current business and 
professional affiliations of the new chief ex- 
ecutive officer or director. 

“*(5) Without limitation by or on the 
foregoing provisions of this subsection, the 
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Corporation may require insured institutions 
and individuals or other persons who have or 
have had any connection with the manage- 
ment of any insured institution, as defined 
by the Corporation, to provide, in such man- 
ner and under such civil penalties (which 
shall be cumulative to any other remedies) 
as the Corporation may prescribe, such pe- 
riodic or other reports and disclosures as the 
tion may determine to be n 
or appropriate for the protection of investors 
or the Corporation. 

“*(6) As used in this subsection, the term 
“stock” means such stock or other equity 
securities or equity interests in an insured 
institution, or rights, interests, or powers 
with respect thereto, regardless of whether 
such institution is a stock company, a mu- 
tual institution, or otherwise, as the Corpora- 
tion may by regulation define for the pur- 
poses of this subsection. 

„m) ANCILLARY PROVISIONS—(1) In 
making examinations of insured institutions, 
examiners appointed by the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board shall have power, on be- 
half of the Corporation, to make such ex- 
aminations of the affairs of all affiliates of 
such institutions as shall be necessary to dis- 
close fully the relations between such institu- 
tions and their affillates and the effect of 
such relations upon such institutions, The 
cost of examinations of such affiliates shall 
be assessed against and paid by the institu- 
tion. For p of this subsection, the 
term “affiliate” shall have the same mean- 
ing as were used in section 2(b) of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C, 22la(b)), except 
that the term “member bank” in said section 
2(b) shall be deemed to refer to an insured 
institution, 

“*(2) In connection with examinations of 
insured institutions and affiliates thereof, the 
Corporation, or its designated representa- 
tives, shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations and to examine and to take 
and preserve testimony under oath as to any 
matter in respect of the affairs or ownership 
of any such institution or affillate thereof, 
and to issue subpenas and subpenas duces 
tecum, and, for the enforcement thereof, to 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district or the United States 
court in any territory in which the principal 
office of the institution or affiliate thereof 
is located, or in which the witness resides or 
carries on business, Such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance with any such subpena. 

83) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
Corporation or its designated representatives, 
including any person designated to conduct 
any hearing under this section, shall have 
power to administer oaths and affirmations, 
to take or cause to be taken depositions, and 
to issue, revoke, quash, or modify subpenas 
and subpenas duces tecum; and the Corpora- 
tion is empowered to make rules and regula- 
tions with respect to any such proceedings. 
The attendance of witnesses and the produc- 
tion documents provided for in this subsec- 
tion may be required from any place in any 
State or in any territory at any designated 
place where such proceeding is being con- 
ducted. Any party to proceedings under this 
section may apply to the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia, or 
the United States district court for the judi- 
cial district or the United States court in any 
territory in which such proceeding is being 
conducted, or where the witness resides or 
carries on business, for enforcement of any 
subpena or subpena duces tecum issued pur- 
suant to this subsection, and such courts 
shall have jurisdiction and power to order 
and require compliance therewith. Wit- 
nesses subpenaed under this subsection shall 
be paid the same fees and mileage that are 
paid witnesses in the district courts of the 
United States. All expenses of the Board or 
of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
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Corporation in connection with this section 
shall be considered as nonadministrative ex- 
penses. Any court having jurisdiction of any 
proceeding instituted under this section by 
an insured institution, or a director or officer 
thereof, may allow to any such party such 
reasonable expenses and attorneys’ fees as it 
deems just and proper; and such expenses 
and fees shall be paid by the institution or 
from its assets. 

n) Service—Any service required or 
authorized to be made by the Corporation 
under this section may be made by registered 
mail, or in such other manner reasonably 
calculated to give actual notice as the Cor- 
poration may by regulation or otherwise pro- 
vide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the Corporation upon any State-chartered 
institution or any director or officer thereof 
or other person participating in the conduct 
of its affairs, pursuant to the provisions of 
this section, shall also be sent to the appro- 
priate State supervisory authority. 

0) NOTICE TO STATE AUTHORITIES.—In 
connection with any proceeding under sub- 
section (e), (f)(1), or (g) of this section 
involving an insured State-chartered institu- 
tion or any director or officer or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, 
the Corporation shall provide the appropriate 
State supervisory authority with notice of 
the Corporation's intent to institute such a 
proceeding and the grounds therefor. Un- 
less within such time as the Corporation 
deems appropriate in the light of the cir- 
cumstances of the case (which time must 
be specified in the notice prescribed in the 
preceding sentence) satisfactory corrective 
action is effectuated by action of the State 
supervisory authority, the Corporation may 
proceed as provided in this section. No insti- 
tution or other party who is the subject of 
any notice or order issued by the Corporation 
under this section shall have standing to 
raise the requirements of this subsection as 
ground for attacking the validity of any such 
notice or order. 

“*(p) Penattres.—(1) Any director or offl- 
cer, or former director or officer, of an insured 
institution or an institution any of the 
accounts of which are insured, or any other 
person, against whom there is outstanding 
and effective any notice or order (which is 
an order which has become final) served upon 
such director, officer, or other person under 
subsection (g) (3), (g) (4), or (h) of this 
section, and who (A) participates in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of such 
institution, or directly or indirectly solicits 
or procures, or transfers or attempts to 
transfer, or votes or attempts to vote any 
proxies, consents, or authorizations in respect 
to any voting rights in such institution, or 
(B) without the prior written approval of 
the Corporation, votes for a director or serves 
or acts as a director, officer, or employee of 
any insured institution, shall upon convic- 
tion be fined not more than $5,000 or impris- 
oned for not more than one year, or both. 

2) Except with the prior written con- 
sent of the Corporation, no person shall serve 
as a director, officer, or employee of an in- 
sured institution who has been convicted, or 
who is hereafter convicted, of a criminal 
offense involving dishonesty or a breach of 
trust. For each willful violation of this pro- 
hibition, the institution involved shall be 
subject to a penalty of not more than $100 
for each day this prohibition is violated, 
which the Corporation may recover by suit or 
otherwise for its own use. 

“*(q) Derrrmirions.—(1) As used in this 
section— 

“*(A) The terms “cease-and-desist order 
which has become final” and “order which 
has become final” mean a cease-and-desist 
order, or an order, issued by the Corporation 
with the consent of the institution or the 
director or officer or other person concerned, 
or with respect to which no petition for 
review of the action of the Corporation has 
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been filed and perfected in a court of appeals 
as specified in subsection (j) (2) of this sec- 
tion, or with respect to which the action of 
the court in which said petition is so filed is 
not subject to further review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in proceedings 
provided for in said subsection, or an order 
issued under subsection (h) of this section. 

“*(B) The term “territory” includes the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and any pos- 
session of the United States or any place 
subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States. 

“*(2) As used in subsection (f) of this sec- 
tion, the term “insolvency” means that the 
assets of an institution are less than its 
obligations to its creditors and others, in- 
cluding its members. 

“*(3) As used in subsection (g) of this 
section, the term violation“ includes with- 
out limitation any action (alone or with an- 
other or others) for or toward causing, bring- 
ing about, participating in, counseling, or aid- 
ing or abetting a violation.’ 

“(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) of this section shall be effective only with 
respect to proceedings commenced on or after 
the date of enactment of this Act. Section 
407 of the National Housing Act as in effect 
immediately prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act shall continue in effect with re- 
spect to any proceedings commenced prior 
to such date. 

“Sec. 103. Subsection (c) of section 408 of 
the National Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1730a 
(e)) is amended to read: 

„e) It shall be unlawful for any com- 
pany on or after September 23, 1959— 

1) to acquire the control of more than 
one insured institution, or 

2) to acquire the control of an insured 
institution when it holds the control of any 
other insured institution, 


except in a transaction which has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board upon a determination by it that such 
transaction is advisable to assist in prevent- 
ing the commencement or continuance of in- 
voluntary liquidation of the insured institu- 
tion whose control, whether by acquisition 
of stock or assets or otherwise, is being ac- 
quired by such company or an insured insti- 
tution which it controls.’ 


“TITLE II—PROVISION RELATING TO THE FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION, THE BOARD 
OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYS- 
TEM, AND THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CUR- 
RENCY 


“Sec, 201. Paragraph (6) of subsection (j) 
of section 7 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(j)(6)) is repealed and 
section 3 of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C, 1813) is amended by adding 
the following new subsection (g): 

“*(q) The term “appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency” shall mean (1) the Comptroller 
of the Currency in the case of a national 
banking association or a District bank, (2) 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the case of a State member 
insured bank. (except a District bank), and 
(3) the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion in the case of a State nonmember in- 
sured bank (except a District bank).’ 

“Src. 202. Section 8 of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1818), is amended 
by redesignating subsections (b), (c), and 
(d) thereof as (o), (p), and (q) and by 
adding after subsection (a) thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsections (b) through (n), 
inclusive: 

“*(b) (1) If, in the opinion of the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency, any insured 
bank or bank which has insured deposits 
is engaging or has engaged, or the agency 
has reasonable cause to believe that the bank 
is about to engage, in an unsafe or unsound 
practice in conducting the business of such 
bank, or is violating or has violated, or the 
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agency has reasonable cause to believe that 
the bank is about to violate, a law, rule, or 
regulation, or any condition imposed in writ- 
ing by the agency in connection with the 
granting of any application or other request 
by the bank, or any written agreement en- 
tered into with the agency, the agency may 
issue and serve upon the bank a notice of 
charges in respect thereof. The notice shall 
contain a statement of the facts constituting 
the alleged violation or violations or the un- 
safe or unsound practice or practices, and 
shall fix a time and place at which a hearing 
will be held to determine whether an order to 
cease and desist therefrom should issue 
against the bank. Such hearing shall be 
fixed for a date not earlier than thirty days 
nor later than sixty days after service of 
such notice unless an earlier or a later date 
is set by the agency at the request of the 
bank. Unless the bank shall appear at the 
hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
issuance of the cease-and-desist order. In 
the event of such consent, or if upon the 
record made at any such hearing, the agency 
shall find that any violation or unsafe or 
unsound practice specified in the notice of 
charges has been established, the agency may 
issue and serve upon the bank an order to 
cease and desist from any such violation or 
practice. Such order may, by provisions 
which may be mandatory or otherwise, re- 
quire the bank and its directors, officers, em- 
ployees, and agents to cease and desist from 
the same, and, further, to take affirmative 
action to correct the conditions resulting 
from any such violation or practice. 

62) A cease-and-desist order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after the service of such order upon 
the bank concerned (except in the case of 
a cease-and-desist order issued upon con- 
sent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein), and shall remain ef- 
fective and enforceable as provided therein, 
except to such extent as it is stayed, modi- 
fied, terminated, or set aside by action of the 
agency or a reviewing court. 

„(e) (1) Whenever the appropriate Fed- 
eral banking agency shall determine that 
the violation or threatened violation or the 
unsafe or unsound practice or practices, 
specified in the notice of charges served upon 
the bank pursuant to paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, or the continua- 
tion thereof, is likely to cause insolvency or 
substantial dissipation of assets or earn- 
ings of the bank, or is likely to otherwise 
seriously prejudice the interests of its de- 
positors, the agency may issue a temporary 
order requiring the bank to cease and desist 
from any such violation or practice. Such 
order shall become effective upon service 
upon the bank and, unless set aside, limited, 
or suspended by a court in proceedings au- 
thorized by paragraph (2) of this subsec- 
tion, shall remain effective and enforceable 
pending the completion of the administra- 
tive proceedings pursuant to such notice and 
until such time as the agency shall dis- 
miss the charges specified in such notice, 
or if a cease-and-desist order is issued against 
the bank, until the effective date of any such 
order. 

2) Within ten days after the bank con- 
cerned has been served with a 
cease-and-desist order, the bank may apply 
to the United States district court for the 
judicial district in which the home office of 
the bank is located, or the United States 
District Court for the District of Columbia, 
for an injunction setting aside, limiting, or 
suspending the enforcement, operation, or 
effectiveness of such order pending the com- 
pletion of the administrative proceedings 
pursuant to the notice of charges served 
upon the bank under paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (b) of this section, and such court 
shall have jurisdiction to issue such injunc- 
tion. 
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d) In the case of violation or threat- 
ened violation of, or failure to obey, a tem- 
-porary cease-and-desist order issued pursu- 
ant to paragraph (1) of subsection. (c) of 
this section, the appropriate Federal banking 
agency may apply to the United States dis- 
trict court, or the United States court of any 
territory, within the jurisdiction of which 
the home office of the bank is located, for 
an injunction to enforce such order, and, 
if the court shall determine that there has 
been such violation or threatened violation 
or failure to obey, it shall be the duty of the 
court to issue such injunction. 

„(e) (1) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
appropriate Federal banking agency, any 
director or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank) has committed 
any violation of law, Tule, or regulation, or 
‘of a cease-and-desist order which has be- 
come final, or has engaged or participated 
in any unsafe or unsound practice in con- 
nection with the bank, or has committed or 
engaged in any act, omission, or practice 
which constitutes a breach of his fiduciary 
duty as such director or officer, and the 
agency determines that the bank has suffered 
or will probably suffer substantial financial 
loss or other damage or that the interests of 
its depositors could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary duty 
is one involving personal dishonesty on the 
part of such director or ‘officer, the agency 
may serve upon such director or officer a 
written notice of its intention to remove 
him from office, 

“*(2) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director or 
officer of a national banking association or a 
District bank has committed any violation 
of law, rule, or regulation, or of a cease-and- 
desist order which has become final, or has 
engaged or participated in any unsafe or un- 
sound practice in connection with the bank, 
or has committeed or engaged in any act, 
omission, or practice which constitutes a 
breach of his fiduciary duty as such director 
or officer, and the Comptroller determines 
that the bank has suffered or will probably 
suffer substantial financial loss or other dam- 
age or that the interests of its depositors 

: could be seriously prejudiced by reason of 
such violation or practice or breach of 
fiduciary duty, and that such violation or 
practice or breach of fiduciary duty is one 
involving personal dishonesty on the part of 
such director or officer, the Comptroller of 
the Currency may certify the facts to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

“*(3) Whenever, in the opinion of the ap- 
propriate Federal banking agency, any di- 
rector or officer of an insured State bank 
(other than a District bank), by conduct or 
practice with respect to another insured 
bank or other business institution which 

- resulted in substantial financial loss or other 
damage, has evidenced his personal dis- 
honesty and unfitness to continue as a di- 
rector or officer and, whenever, in the opinion 
of the appropriate Federal banking agency, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of an insured State bank 

- (other than a District bank), by conduct or 
practice with respect to such bank or other 
insured bank or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss 
or other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of the affairs of such insured 
bank, the agency may serve upon such di- 
rector, officer, or other person a written. no- 
tice of Its intention to remove him from office 
and/or to prohibit his further participation 
in any manner in the conduct of the affa 
of the bank. ; 

““*(4) Whenever, in the opinion of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, any director 
or officer of a national banking association or 
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a District bank, by conduct or practice with 
respect to another insured bank or other 
business institution which resulted in sub- 
stantial financial loss or other damage, has 
evidenced his al dishonesty and un- 
fitness to continue as a director or officer and, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Comptroller, 
any other person participating in the con- 
duct of the affairs of a national banking 
association or a District bank, by conduct 
or practice with respect to such bank or other 
insured bank or other business institution 
which resulted in substantial financial loss or 
other damage, has evidenced his personal 
dishonesty and unfitness to participate in 
the conduct of the affairs of such bank, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may certify the 
facts to the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 

65) In respect to any director or officer 
of an insured State bank (other than a Dis- 
trict bank) or any other person referred to in 
paragraph (1) or (3) of this subsection, the 
appropriate Federal banking agency may, if 
it deems it necessary for the protection of 
the bank or the interests of its depositors, by 
written notice to such effect served upon such 
director, officer, or other person, suspend him 
from office and/or prohibit him from further 
participation in any manner in the conduct 
of the affairs of the bank. Such suspension 
and/or prohibition shall become effective 
upon service of such notice and, unless stayed 
by a court in proceedings authorized by sub- 
section (f) of this section, shall remain in 
effect pending the completion of the admin- 
istrative proceedings pursuant to the notice 
served under paragraph (1) or (3) of this 
subsection and until such time as the agency 
shall dismiss the charges specified in such 
notice, or, if an order of removal and/or pro- 
hibition is issued against the director or of- 
ficer or other person, until the effective date 
of any such order. Copies of any such notice 
shall also be served upon the bank of which 
he is a director or officer or in the conduct 
of whose affairs he has participated. 

“*(6) In respect to any director or officer 
of a national banking association or a Dis- 
trict bank, or any other person referred to in 
paragraph (2) or (4) of this subsection, the 
Comptroller of the Currency may, if he deems 
it necessary for the protection of the bank or 
the interests of its depositors that such di- 
rector or officer be suspended from office or 
prohibited from further participation in any 
manner in the conduct of the affairs of the 
bank, certify the facts to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System. 

“*(7) In the case of a certification to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System under paragraph (2) or (4) of this 
subsection, the Board may serve upon the di- 
rector, officer, or other person involved, a 
written notice of its intention to remove him 
from office and/or to prohibit him from fur- 
ther participation in any manner in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the bank. In the case 
of a certification to the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System under para- 
graph (6) of this subsection, the Board may 
by written notice to such effect served upon 
such director, officer, or other person, sus- 
pend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the bank. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall become 
effective upon service of such notice and, un- 
less stayed by a court in proceedings author- 
ized by subsection (f) of this section, shall 
remain in effect pending the completion of 
the administrative proceedings pursuant to 
the notice served under the first sentence of 
this paragraph and until such time as the 
Board shall dismiss the charges specified in 
such notice, or, if an order of removal and/or 
prohibition is issued against the director or 
Officer or other person, until the effective date 
of any such order. Copies of any such notice 
shall also be served upon the bank of which 


he is a director or officer or in the conduct 


such director, officer, or other 
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of whose affairs he has participated.: For the 
purposes of this paragraph and paragraph (8) 
of this subsection, the Comptroller of the 
Currency shall be entitled in any case involv- 
ing a national bank or a District bank to sit 
as a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and to participate in 
its deliberations on any such case and to vote 
thereon in all respects as a member of such 
Board. 

8) A notice of intention to remove a 
director, officer, or other person from office 
and/or prohibit his participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of an insured bank, 
shall contain a statement of the facts con- 
stituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon, Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a 
later date is set by the agency at the re- 
quest of (A) such director or officer or other 
person, and for good cause shown, or (B) 
the Attorney General of the United States. 
Unless such director, officer, or other person 
shall appear at the hearing in person or by 
& duly authorized representative, he shall be 
deemed to have consented to the issuance 
of an order of such removal and/or prohibi- 
tion. In the event of such consent, or if 
upon the record made at any such hearing 
the agency shall find that any of the grounds 
specified in such notice has been estab- 
lished, the agency may issue such orders of 
suspension or removal from office, and/or 
prohibition from participation in the con- 
duct of the affairs of the bank, as it may 
deem appropriate. Any such order shall be- 
come effective at the expiration of thirty 
days after service upon such bank and the 
director, officer, or other person concerned 
(except in the case of an order issued upon 
consent, which shall become effective at the 
time specified therein). Such order shall 
Temain effective and enforceable except to 
such extent as it is stayed, modified termi- 
nated, or set aside by action of the agency or 
& reviewing court. 

„) Within ten days after any director. 
Officer, or other person has been suspended 
from office and/or prohibited from partici- 
pation in the conduct of the affairs of an 
insured bank under subsection (e)(5) or 
(e) (7) of this section, such director, officer, 
or other person may apply to the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
in which the home office of the bank is lo- 
cated, or the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, for a stay of 
such suspension and/or prohibition pending 
the completion of the tive pro- 
ceedings pursuant to the notice served upon 
under 
subseciton (e) (1), (e) (3), or (e) (7) of this 
section, and such court shall have jurisdic- 
tion to stay such suspension and/or prohi- 
bition. 

“*(g)(1) Whenever any director or officer 
of an insured bank, or other person partici- 
pating in the conduct of the affairs of such 
bank, is charged in any information, in- 
dictment, or- complaint authorized by a 
United States attorney, with the commission 
of or participation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust, the appropriate 
Federal banking agency may, by written no- 
tice served upon such director, officer, or 
other person, suspend him from office and/or 
prohibit him from further participation in 
any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the bank. A copy of such notice shall also 
be served upon the bank. Such suspension 
and/or prohibition shall. remain in effect 
until such information, indictment, or com- 
plaint is finally disposed of or until termi- 
nated by the agency. In the event that a 
judgment of conviction with respect to such 


‘offense is entered against such director, offi- 


cer, or other person, and at such time as such 
judgment is not subject to further appellate 
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review, the agency may issue and serve upon 
such director, officer, or other person an 
order removing him from office and/or pro- 
hibiting him from further participation in 
any manner in the conduct of the affairs of 
the bank except with the consent of the ap- 
propriate agency. A copy of such order shall 
also be served upon such bank, whereupon 
such director or officer shall cease to be a 
director or officer of such bank. A finding 
of not guilty or other disposition of the 
charge shall not preclude the agency from 
thereafter instituting proceedings to remove 
such director, officer, or other person from 
office and/or to prohibit further participation 
in bank affairs, pursuant to paragraph (1), 
(2), (3), (4), or (7) of subsection (e) of this 
section, 

“*(2) If at any time, because of the sus- 
pension of one or more directors pursuant to 
this section, there shall be on the board of 
directors of a national bank less than a 
quorum of directors not so suspended, all 
powers and functions vested in or exercisable 
by such board shall vest in and be exercisable 
by the director or directors on the board not 
so suspended, until such time as there shall 
be a quorum of the board of directors. In 
the event all of the directors of a national 
bank are suspended pursuant to this section, 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall ap- 
point persons to serve temporarily as direc- 
tors in their place and stead pending the 
termination of such suspensions, or until 
such time as those who have been suspended, 
cease to be directors of the bank and their 
respective successors take office. 

h) (1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
district or in the territory in which the 
home Office of the bank is located unless the 
party afforded the hearing consents to 
another place, and shall be conducted in 
accordance with the provisions of chapter 5 
of title 5 of the United States Code. Such 
hearing shall be public unless the appro- 
priate Federal banking agency, in its dis- 
cretion, after considering the views of the 
party afforded the hearing, determines that 
a private hearing would be in the public 
interest. After such hearing, and within 
ninety days after the appropriate Federal 
banking agency or Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System has notified the par- 
ties that the case has been submitted to it 
for final decision, it shall render its decision 
(which shall include findings of fact upon 
which its decision is predicated) and shall 
issue and serve upon each party to the pro- 
ceeding an order or orders consistent with 
the provisions of this section. Judicial re- 
view of any such order shall be exclusively 
as provided in this subsection (h). Unless 
a petition for review is timely filed in a 
court of appeals of the United States, as 
hereinafter provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection, and thereafter until the record in 
the proceeding has been filed as so provided, 
the issuing agency may at any time, upon 
such notice and in such manner as it shall 
deem proper, modify, terminate, or set aside 
any such order. Upon such filing of the 
record, the agency may modify, terminate, or 
set aside any such order with permission of 
the court. 

“*(2) Any party to the proceeding, or any 
person required by an order issued under this 
section to cease and desist from any of the 
violations or practices stated therein, may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
bank or the director or officer or other per- 
son concerned, or an order issued under para- 
graph (1) of subsection (g) of this section) 
by the filing in the court of appeals of the 
United States for the circult in which the 
home Office of the bank is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
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written petition praying that the order of 
the agency be modified, terminated, or set 
aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the agency, and thereupon the 
agency shall file in the court the record in 
the proceeding, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28 of the United States Code. Upon 
the filing of such petition, such court shall 
have jurisdiction, which upon the filing of 
the record shall except as provided in the 
last sentence of said paragraph (1) be ex- 
clusive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or set 
aside, in whole or in part, the order of the 
agency. Review of such proceedings shall 
be had as provided in chapter 7 of title 5 of 
the United States Code. The judgment and 
decree of the court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court upon certiorari, as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

63) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the agency. 

„)) The appropriate Federal banking 
agency may in its discretion apply to the 
United States district court, or the United 
States court of any territory, within the ju- 
risdiction of which the home office of the 
bank is located, for the enforcement of any 
effective and outstanding notice or order is- 
sued under this section, and such courts shall 
have jurisdiction and power to order and re- 
quire compliance therewith; but except as 
otherwise provided in this section no court 
shall have jurisdiction to affect by injunc- 
tion or otherwise the issuance or enforce- 
ment of any notice or order under this sec- 
tion, or to review, modify, suspend, terminate, 
or set aside any such notice or order. 

““*(j) Any director or officer, or former di- 
rector or officer of an insured bank, or any 
other person, against whom there is out- 
standing and effective any notice or order 
(which is an order which has becone final) 
served upon such director, officer, or other 
person under subsections (e) (5), (e) (7), (e) 
(8), or (g) of this section, and who (i) par- 
ticipates in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the bank involved, or directly or in- 
directly solicits or procures, or transfers or 
attempts to transfer, or votes or attempts to 
vote, any proxies, consents, or authorizations 
in respect of any voting rights in such bank, 
or (ii) without the prior written approval of 
the appropriate Federal banking agency, 
votes for a director, serves or acts as a direc- 
tor, officer, or employee of any bank, shall 
upon conviction be fined not more than 
$5,000 or imprisoned for not more than one 
year, or both. 

“*(k) As used in this section (1) the terms 
“cease-and-desist order which has become 
final” and “order which has become final” 
mean a cease-and-desist order, or an order, 
issued by the appropriate Federal banking 
agency with the consent of the bank or the 
director or officer or other person concerned, 
or with respect to which no petition for re- 
view of the action of the agency has been 
filed and perfected in a court of appeals as 
specified in paragraph (2) of subsection (h), 
or with respect to which the action of the 
court in which said petition is so filed is not 
subject to further review by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in proceedings 
provided for in said paragraph, or an order 
issued under paragraph (1) of subsection (g) 
of this section, and (2) the term “vocation” 
includes without limitation any action 
(alone or with another or others) for or 
toward causing, bringing about, participat- 
ing in, counseling, or aiding or abetting a 
violation, 

“*()) Any service required or authorized 
to be made by the appropriate Federal bank- 
ing agency under this section may be made 
by registered mail, or in such other manner 
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reasonably calculated to give actual notice as 
the agency may by regulation or otherwise 
provide. Copies of any notice or order served 
by the agency upon any State bank or any 
director or officer thereof or other person 
participating in the conduct of its affairs, 
pursuant to the provisions of this section, 
shall also be sent to the appropriate State 
supervisory authority. 

m) In connection with any proceeding 
under subsection (b), (c)(1), or (e) of this 
section involving an insured State bank or 
any director or officer or other person par- 
ticipating in the conduct of its affairs, the 
appropriate Federal banking agency shall 
provide the appropriate State supervisory 
authority with notice of the agency’s intent 
to institute such a proceeding and the 
grounds therefor. Unless within such time 
as the Federal banking agency deems appro- 
priate in the light of the circumstances of 
the case (which time must be specified in 
the notice prescribed in the preceding sen- 
tence) satisfactory corrective action is ef- 
fectuated by action of the State supervisory 
authority, the agency may proceed as pro- 
vided in this section. No bank or other party 
who is the subject of any notice or order 
issued by the agency under this section shall 
have standing to raise the requirements of 
this subsection as ground for attacking the 
validity of any such notice or order. 

„n) In the course of or in connection 
with any proceeding under this section, the 
agency conducting the proceeding, or any 
member or designated representative, thereof, 
including any person designated to conduct 
any hearing under this section, shall have 
the power to administer oaths and affirma- 
tions, to take or cause to be taken deposi- 
tions, and to issue, revoke, quash, or modify 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum; and 
such agency is empowered to make rules 
and regulations with respect to any such 
proceedings, The attendance of witnesses 
and the production of documents provided 
for in this subsection may be required from 
any place in any State or in any territory or 
other place subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States at any designated place where 
such proceeding is being conducted. Any 
party to proceedings under this section may 
apply to the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia, or the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
or the United States court in any territory 
in which such proceeding is being conducted, 
or where the witness resides or carries on 
business, for enforcement of any subpena or 
subpena duces tecum issued pursuant to 
this subsection, and such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance therewith. Witnesses sub- 
penaed under this section shall be paid the 
same fees and mileage that are paid witnesses 
in the district courts of the United States. 
Any court having jurisdiction of any pro- 
ceeding instituted under this section by an 
insured bank or a director or officer thereof, 
may allow to any such party such reasonable 
expenses and attorneys’ fees as it deems just 
and proper; and such expenses and fees 
shall be paid by the bank or from its assets.’ 

“Sec. 203. Subsections (b) and (c) of sec- 
tion 10 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1820 (b), (c)) are amended to 
read as follows: 

“*(b) The Board of Directors shall appoint 
examiners who shall have power, on behalf 
of the Corporation, to examine any insured 
State nonmember bank (except a District 
bank), any State nonmember bank making 
application to become an insured bank and 
any closed insured bank, whenever in the 
judgment of the Board of Directors an exam- 
inations of the bank is necessary. In addi- 
tion to the examinations provided for in the 
preceding sentence, such éxaminers shall 
have like power to make a special examina- 
tion of any State member bank and any na- 
tional bank or District bank, whenever in 
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the judgment of the Board of Directors such 
special examination is necessary to deter- 
mine the condition of any such bank for in- 
surance purposes. In making examinations 
of insured banks, examiners appointed by 
the Corporation shall have power on behalf 
of the Corporation to make such examina- 
tions of the affairs of all affiliates of such 
banks as shall be necessary to disclose fully 
the relations between such banks and their 
affiliates and the effect of such relations upon 
such banks. Each examiner shall have pow- 
er to make a thorough examination of all 
of the affairs of the bank and its affiliates, 
and shall make a full and detailed report of 
the condition of the bank to the Corpora- 
tion. The Board of Directors in like man- 
ner shall appoint claim agents who shall 
have power to investigate and examine all 
claims for insured deposits. Each claim 
agent shall have power to administer oaths 
and affirmations and to examine and to take 
and preserve testimony under oath as to any 
matter in respect to claims for insured de- 
posits, and to issue subpenas and subpenas 
duces tecum, and, for the enforcement there- 
of, to apply to the United States district 
court for the judicial district or the United 
States court in any territory in which the 
main office of the bank or affillate thereof is 
located, or in which the witness resides or 
carries on business. Such courts shall have 
jurisdiction and power to order and require 
compliance with any such subpena. 

„ In connection with examinations of 
insured banks, and affiliates thereof, the ap- 
propriate’ Federal banking agency, or its 
designated representatives, shall have the 
power to administer oaths and affirmations 
and to examine and to take and preserve 
testimony under oath as to any matter in 
respect of the affairs or ownership of any 
such bank or affiliate thereof, and to issue 
subpenas and subpenas duces tecum, and, 
for the enforcement thereof, to apply to the 
United States district court for the judi- 
cial district or the United States court in 
any territory in which the main office of the 
bank or affiliate thereof is located, or in 
which the witness resides or carries on busi- 
ness. Such courts shall have jurisdiction 
and power to order and require compliance 
with any such subpena. For purposes of 
this section, the term “affiliate” shall have 
the same meaning as where used in section 
2(b) of the Banking Act of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 
221a (b)) except that the term member 
bank” in said section 2(b) shall be deemed to 
refer to an insured bank.’ 

“Sec. 204. The first five sentences of sec- 
tion 8(a) of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C, 1818(a)) are amended to read 
as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 8. (a) Any insured bank (except a 
national member bank or State member 
bank) may, upon not less than ninety days’ 
written notice to the Corporation, terminate 
its status as an insured bank. Whenver the 
Board of Directors shall find that an insured 
bank or its directors or trustees have engaged 
or are engaging in unsafe or unsound prac- 
tices in conducting the business of such bank, 
or is in an unsafe or unsound condition to 
continue operations as an insured bank, or 
violated an applicable law, rule, regulation or 
order, or any condition imposed in writing 
by the Corporation or any written agreement 
entered into with the Corporation, the Board 
of Directors shall first give to the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency in the case of a national 
bank or a District bank, to the authority 
having supervision of the bank in the case 
of a State bank, and to the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System in the 
case of a State member bank, a statement 
with respect to such practices or violations 
for the purpose of securing the correction 
thereof and shall give a copy thereof to the 
bank. Unless such correction shall be made 
within one hundred and twenty days, or such 
shorter perior not less than twenty days 
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fixed by the Corporation in any case where 
the Board of Directors in its discretion has 
determined that the insurance risk of the 
Corporation is unduly jeopardized, or fixed 
by the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
case of a national bank, or the State authori- 
ty in the case of a State bank, or Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System in 
the case of a State member bank as the case 
may be, the Board of Directors, if it shall 
determine to proceed further, shall give to 
the bank not less than thirty days’ written 
notice of intention to terminate the status 
of the bank as an Insured bank, and shall 
fix a time and place for a hearing before the 
Board of Directors or before a person desig- 
nated by it to conduct such hearing, at which 
evidence may be produced, and upon such 
evidence the Board of Directors shall make 
written findings which shall be conclusive. 
If the Board of Directors shall find that any 
unsafe or unsound practice or condition or 
violation specified in such statement has 
been established and has not been corrected 
within the time above prescribed in which 
to make such corrections, the Board of Di- 
rectors may order that the insured status 
of the bank be terminated on a date sub- 
sequent to such finding and to the expiration 
of the time specified in such notice of inten- 
tion. Unless the bank shall appear at the 
hearing by a duly authorized representative, 
it shall be deemed to have consented to the 
termination of its status as an insured bank 
and termination of such status thereupon 
may be ordered. Any insured bank whose in- 
sured status has been terminated by order 
of the Board of Directors under this subsec- 
tion shall have the right of judicial review 
of such order only to the same extent as pro- 
vided for the review of orders under subsec- 
tion (h) of this section.’ 

“Sec. 205. Subsection ‘Fourth’ of section 
9 of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1819 Fourth“) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain 
and defend, in any court of law or equity, 
State or Federal. All suits of a civil nature 
at common law or in equity to which the 
Corporation shall be a party shall be 
deemed to arise under the laws of the 
United States, and the United States dis- 
trict courts shall have original jurisdiction 
thereof, without regard to the amount in 
controversy; and the Corporation may, with- 
out bond or security, remove any such action, 
suit, or proceeding from a State court to 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict or division embracing the place where 
the same is pending by following any pro- 
cedure for removal now or hereafter in ef- 
fect, except that any such suit to which the 
Corporation is a party in its capacity as re- 
ceiver of a State bank and which involves 
only the rights or obligations of depositors, 
creditors, stockholders, and such State bank 
under State law shall not be deemed to 
arise under the laws of the United States. 
No attachment or execution shall be is- 
sued against the Corporation or its property 
before final judgment in any suit, action, 
or proceeding in any State, county, munici- 
pal, or United States court. The Board of 
Directors shall designate an agent upon 
whom service of process may be made in 
any State, Territory, or jurisdiction in which 
any insured bank is located.’ 

“Src, 206. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed to repeal, modify, or af- 
fect the provisions of section 19 of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1829). 

“Sec. 207. Section 30 of the Banking Act 
of 1933 (12 U.S.C. 77) is hereby repealed. 

“TITLE III—INCREASE IN INSURANCE LIMIT 

“Sec. 301. (a) The first sentence of section 
3(m) of the Federal it Insurance Act 
(12 U.S.C. 1813(m)) is amended by chang- 
ing ‘$10,000’ to read ‘$20,000’ and such sec- 
tion is further amended by adding the fol- 
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lowing new sentence at the end: ‘For the 
purpose of clarifying and defining the in- 
surance coverage under this subsection and 
subsection (i) of section 7, the Corporation 
is hereby authorized to define, with such 
classifications and exceptions as it may 
prescribe, terms used in said subsections, in 
subsection (p) of section 3, and in sub- 
sections (a) and (i) of section 11 and the 
extent of the coverage resulting 
therefrom.’ 

“(b) The first sentence of section 7(i) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1817(i)) is amended by changing ‘$10,000’ 
to read 820,000“. 

„e) The last sentence of section 11(a) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1821 (a)) is amended to read: ‘The maximum 
amount of the insured deposit of any deposi- 
tor shall be 820,000.“ 

d) The fifth sentence of section 11(i) of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 
1821(i)) is amended by changing ‘$10,000’ 
to read ‘$20,000’. 

“(e) Section 401(b) of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1724(b)) is 
amended by changing ‘$10,000’ to read ‘$20,- 
000" each place it appears therein. 

“(f) Section 405(a) of title IV of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (12 U.S.C. 1728(a)) is 
amended by changing ‘$10,000’ to read ‘$20,- 
000’ and by adding the following new sen- 
tence at the end: ‘For the purpose of clari- 
fying and defining the insurance coverage 
under this subsection and subsection (b) of 
section 401, the Corporation is hereby au- 
thorized to define, with such classifications 
and exceptions as it may prescribe, terms 
used in said subsections and in subsection 
(c) of section 401 and the extent of the in- 
surance coverage resulting therefrom.’ 

“(g) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall be effective only with respect to 
claims accruing after the date of enactment 
of this Act. 

“TITLE IV—EXPIRATION 

“Sec. 401. The provisions of titles I and II 
of this Act and any provisions of law en- 
acted by said titles shall be effective only 
during the period ending at the close of June 
30, 1968. Effective upon the expiration of 
such period, each provision of law amended 
by either of such titles is further amended 
to read as it did immediately prior to the 
enactment of this Act and each provision 
of law repealed by either of such titles is re- 
enacted.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANS- 
PORTATION 


Mr. HOLIFHIELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 15963) to 
establish a Department of Transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes, with Senate 
amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and request a con- 
ference with the Senate thereon. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

The Chair hears none, and, without 
objection, appoints the following con- 
ferees: Messrs. HOLIFIELD, BROOKS, 
Harpy, REUSS, ERLENBORN, and CLARENCE 
J. BROWN, JR. 


PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 13161, ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 
Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 

of the able gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 

Mappen] and by direction of the Com- 

mittee on Rules, I call up House Resolu- 

tion 1025, and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1025 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 13161) 
to strengthen and improve programs of as- 
sistance for our elementary and secondary 
schools. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. It 
shall be in order to consider the committee 
amendment in the nature of a substitute now 
printed in the bill and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be con- 
sidered under the five-minute rule as an 
original bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amend- 
ments as may have been adopted and any 
Member may demand a separate vote in the 
House on any of the amendments adopted 
in the Committee of the Whole to the bill 
or committee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute. The previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit with or without instructions. 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the able gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. ANDERSON] pending which, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1025 
provides for consideration of H.R. 13161, 
a bill to strengthen and improve pro- 
grams of assistance for our elementary 
and secondary schools. The resolution 
provides an open rule with 4 hours of 
general debate, making it in order to con- 
sider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for the purpose of amend- 
ment. 

Title I of H.R. 13161 provides financial 
assistance to educational agencies for the 
education of children of low-income 
families. This title has opened another 
new horizon in public education—assist- 
ance for educationally deprived children 
in nonpublic schools. There is a speciai 
need for an expansion of the concept of 
public education to include such chil- 
dren in nonpublic schools without re- 
quiring full-time enrollment in public 
schools. Local educational agencies all 
over the country have made special ar- 
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rangements to permit participation by 
non-public-school children in special 
projects. 

In general, there is substantial evidence 
that the title I program has had and will 
continue to have a beneficial and signifi- 
cant impact upon the entire spectrum of 
elementary and secondary education. 

During the first year of operation 
funds have primarily been used in spe- 
cial projects in schools with the highest 
concentration of children from low-in- 
come families. This is to be encouraged 
especially since funds are limited and 
therefore must be concentrated on the 
most pressing needs. 

It has been the intention that edu- 
cationally deprived children be reached 
by the public school system regardless 
of the school a child regularly attended. 
Thus, it was provided that public pro- 
grams would be offered to educationally 
deprived children enrolled in nonpublic 
schools without requiring those children 
to be in full-time atendance in the pub- 
lic school. ; 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs schools 
are included in the title I program. Spe- 
cial provisions have been made for the 
education of migratory children of mi- 
gratory agricultural workers. Surely 
this is one of the most appealing classes 
of people in our land. Children living in 
institutions for neglected or delinquent 
children from low-income families are 
included. 

Title II of the bill authorizes grants to 
the States for library resources, text- 
books, and other instructional materials. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1025 in order that H.R. 
13161 may be considered. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I think in a very real 
sense it is unfortunate that at this very 
late hour in the afternoon we are obliged 
to embark on the consideration of a rule 
for this bill, because it does certainly 
rank as one of the most important meas- 
ures to come before this body in this or 
any other year. I shall have some re- 
marks to make, I think, on tomorrow un- 
der the 4 hours of general debate that are 
going to be allotted under this rule when 
it is adopted, as I am sure it will be. 

Therefore, I will reserve some of the 
comments I might have made otherwise 
at this time until the general debate be- 
gins on tomorrow. I do want to make 
this comment though at this time. As 
the majority report of the Committee on 
Education and Labor states: 

It was not until the 23rd of September 
last year that funds became available when 
the supplemental appropriation bill was 
signed for fiscal 1965. 


It was not until that late date that 
funds actually became available to fund 
the various titles of this legislation. So 
the majority admits in their report that 
when they began the hearings on this 
bill, on March 7 of this year, I believe, 
scarcely enough time had gone by to give 
them a history of the operation under 
the act so that they could make the kind 
of intelligent survey and scrutiny that 
should be made prior to the extension of 
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this bill. Yet, of course, it would expire 
on June 30 if no action were taken. So, 
they went ahead with the hearings, 
This bill will extend the authorization 
for fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER], already referred to the various 
titles of the bill and the changes that 
would be wrought in the extension of the 
legislation that will be made in order by 
this rule. I think it is important to note 
the formula under title I, which was a 
source of great concern to many of us 
last year, which is now conceded to some 
extent, I guess, was faulty because some 
substantial changes are proposed in the 
ae for the allocation of funds under 

itle I. 

There are also increased authorizations 
under title II for the purchase of school- 
books and library materials. I am par- 
ticularly concerned about title III of this 
legislation. It was extremely contro- 
versial, I am sure you will recall, when 
this bill was first enacted last year and 
promises to be equally controversial if 
we extend it under the language of this 
bill for the next 2 fiscal years, because in 
effect what it does is to provide a green 
light for federally financed education 
centers carrying on projects that are de- 
termined by the Office of Education, 
quite outside of the State school system: 

I might add, parenthetically, that the 
Committee on Rules has been conducting 
some hearings for the last couple of days. 
It has listened to some extremely in- 
teresting and provocative testimony from 
the gentleman who holds the Office of 
Commissioner of Education. I will have 
a little more to say later, if I get the time 
tomorrow to do it, about his educational 
philosophy and how I think it may have 
a very significant impact on the way title 
III of this bill is carried out. 

It may come, I might add, as just a 
little bit of a surprise to some of the 
Members of this House. 

Finally, the bill also makes some very 
major changes in the way that the fed- 
erally impacted school legislation would 
be handled. Currently; to receive that 
assistance the school district must have 
3 percent of its children federally con- 
nected. There are amendments in the 
bill as proposed that would permit a dis- 
trict to receive Federal assistance if it 
has as few as 100 of such children. It 
would expand the aid and add to the cost 
of the program, and I believe add some- 
thing like 1,000 school districts to the 
more than 4,000 which are already cov- 
ered by this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I think I have said 
enough at this point to indicate, although 
I do not oppose granting a rule on this 
bill, I certainly urge the serious atten- 
tion of all of the Members to the 
amendments that will be suggested and 
offered when the bill is read for amend- 
ment under the 5-minute rule, and that 
amendments will be offered of a very 
significant nature to do something about 
the defects that still remain with re- 
spect to the allocation formula used un- 
der title I and also some of the defects, 
I think, with respect to the administra- 
tion, particularly of title III funds pro- 
vided for or authorized in this bill. 
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The purpose of the bill is to amend the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 and to authorize funds for 
fiscal years 1967 and 1968. 

The committee report appears to have 
two purposes: to cover up problems with- 
in the program with vague generalities 
concerning well-operated ‘specific proj- 
ects, and to include a series of tables 
showing how much of the expanded au- 
thorization is earmarked for each State 
in hopes of quieting some opposition. 
Both purposes are easily seen through. 
One example will suffice: on page 3 of 
the report the committee says “that dur- 
ing the first year funds have primarily 
been used in special projects in schools 
with the highest concentrations of chil- 
dren from low-income families.” On 
page 17, Congressman AYERS recalls his 
charts of last year discussing projected 
fund allocations under the formula to 
the 10 richest and 10 poorest counties. 
His new chart shows the actual expendi- 
tures. For the 10 richest counties with 
36,186 eligible children a total of $10,- 
089,780 was allocated; for the 10 poorest 
counties with 48,202 children $6,736,840 
was allocated. Considering the fact that 
the chief purpose of the bill is to make 
available assistance to school districts 
serving low-income children, these fig- 
ures are appalling. 

Amendments have been offered to cor- 
rect this imbalance by Republican Mem- 
bers. They have offered amendments to 
make the education programs conform 
to the traditional type of Federal-assist- 
ance program, amendments which would 
authorize State education agencies to de- 
velop plans for the use of the funds and 
permit the States to redistribute these 
funds, to concentrate them in the areas 
of greatest need instead of a Washing- 
ton-determined formula which sends 
money into rich counties with few poor 
children and excellent schools when the 
individual State would favor channeling 
the Federal funds into poverty areas to 
assist those who most need it. Republi- 
cans point out that such an amendment 
could help increase funds available for 
schools in the central cities where much 
of the real need lies. One such Republi- 
can amendment was adopted which will 
permit the low -education expending 
States to receive payments based on the 
national per pupil expenditure begin- 
ning in 1968. This will reduce the differ- 
ences between States but not within a 
State, and this is the real problem as evi- 
denced by the figures available. 

The committee has expanded the act 
to include Indian schools operated un- 
der the Department of the Interior, and 
also included children of migratory 
workers. Special grants will be avail- 
able to States to develop programs aimed 
at such migratory families. The com- 
mittee has also included under the act 
children from 5 to 17 who live in publie or 
private nonprofit institutions for the 
orphaned, neglected, or delinquent. 

Planning grants are added to the act. 
Up to 1 percent of the grants made avail- 
able to a local school agency up to $2,000 
can now be used for the planning of 
projects; programs and facilities under 

e act. 
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The formula under which funds are 
allocated to the States is modified by the 
bill. The principal changes will: First, 
require the use of more recent informa- 
tion as to the number of low-income 
children; second, raise the low-income 
determination factor from $2,000 to $3,- 
000; and third, use whichever is higher 
as a formula factor in determining a 
State’s share, its per pupil average ex- 
penditure, or the national average. 

The authorizations for fiscal 1967 and 
1968 for these assistance programs, the 
core of the act, are based upon the num- 
ber of low-income children in the United 
States. For each such child, a State is 
entitled to a dollar amount based upon 
the formula in the bill. The total esti- 
mated amount of the entitlements in fis- 
cal 1967 is $1,363,962,696 and in 1968 is 
$2,216,567,713. Such sums as may be 
necessary are authorized in the enabling 
legislation. 

Title II covers assistance in the pur- 
chase of schoolbooks and library mate- 
rials. The authorizations for 1967 and 
1968 are $105 million and $175 million 
respectively. 

Title III, extremely controversial last 
year, continues to be so in 1966. This 
title is, in effect, a green light for a sys- 
tem of federally financed educational 
centers carrying on projects determined 
by the Office of Education outside the 
State school system. Local school offi- 
cials have objected to this provision as 
it places in the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion sole authority to determine the edu- 
cational needs of a local area. Republi- 
can committee members offered amend- 
ments to place this authority in the State 
educational agencies where it properly 
belongs. 

The title, promoted last year as a way 
to make such things as remedial instruc- 
tion, specialized counseling, preschool 
and kindergarten programs available to 
more children, has been redirected this 
year. It is now to be a vehicle for school 
construction to deal with overcrowding, 
racial imbalance and similar problems. 
Its funding authorization is for $150 mil- 
lion in 1967 and $575 million in 1968. 
Funds will be distributed by the Com- 
missioner of Education as he determines 
without any guidelines. Such decisions, 
involving economic, social, and fiscal fac- 
tors should be made at the State, not 
Federal, level. Any school district which 
he determines is making a reasonable tax 
effort and is unable to meet educational 
needs because of overcrowding, obsolete 
or unsafe physical plants, racial imbal- 
ance, or any other condition causing 
trouble is eligible for special considera- 
tion under title III. 

The program of grants to develop na- 
tional and regional educational research 
laboratories, begun last year, is con- 
tinued and enlarged. Ten such institu- 
tions are in the planning stage. The title 
permitted support for such operations to 
come from universities, colleges, State 
and local educational agencies; and other 
nonprofit organizations. The committee 
has amended this section to provide edu- 
cational research training through con- 
tracts with profitmaking organizations. 

Last year the act provided $17 million 
in grants to be made available to State 
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departments of education to strengthen 
their staffs, and so forth. This year this 
program is authorized for $30 million, 
and in 1968 the figure is $50 million. 

Finally, the bill makes major changes 
in Federal impacted schools legislation. 
Currently, to receive such Federal as- 
sistance, a school district must have 3 
percent of its children federally con- 
nected. Committee amendments will 
permit a district to receive Federal as- 
sistance if it has 100 such children. 
This will further expand impact aid 
and will cost about $35 million annually, 
adding some 1,000 districts to the 4,200 
now covered. Republicans point out 
that no showing of need is required; 
that this amendment is a sop to the big 
cities, replacing the funds lost due to the 
repeal of the unworkable incentive 
grants program by the committee. 

A number of separate and additional 
views are included in the report. Messrs. 
AYRES, QuIE, GOODELL, and ERLENBORN’S 
views are the basis for comments for Re- 
publican viewpoints expressed through- 
out the report. They support the bill, 
but see great need for amending it. 
They are particularly worried about the 
increased powers of the Commissioner 
of Education provided in the bill to the 
detriment of the several States. 

Messrs. Bett and Rem also support 
the legislation and praise the inclusion 
of the Indian schools and migratory 
family children grants in the bill. They 
point to a problem discussed before Rules 
during the poverty bill hearings, that 
Headstart funds come partly from OEO 
and partly from HEW, causing confusion 
among school people. They regret the 
deletion of Mr. BELL’s title VII, which 
would have added a new program of ele- 
mentary and secondary education for 
adults. This type of program is now 
lodged in OEO. Mr. BELL seeks to trans- 
fer it to the Office of Education and 
greatly expand its operation. 

Mr. AsHBROOK opposes the bill be- 
cause it extends the Federal control over 
education. He proposes instead a pro- 
gram of tax remission by Washington to 
the States to be used to finance the edu- 
cational systems. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, would 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Yes; I 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is the nature of 
the defects in the formula in title I to 
which the gentleman from Illinois is 
objecting? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Well, I 
shall be very glad to answer the question 
of the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Last year, as I recall, when this bill 
was being debated, the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres] pointed out the fact that under 
the formula used in title I it would be 
quite possible for 10 of the wealthiest 
counties in this country to receive almost 
double the amount of funds that would 
be available to the 10 poorest counties 
in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the additional informa- 
tion that has now been made available 
with respect to fiscal year 1966 bears out 
that fact and there is a table in the re- 
port accompanying this bill showing that 
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the 10 wealthiest counties in this coun- 
try will receive in excess of $10 million; 
whereas, the 10 poorest counties in the 
United States will receive an allocation 
of something like $6.7 million, or a little 
more than half the amount received by 
the wealthiest counties. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a part of the ob- 
jection which I raise to the allocation 
formula that is used in title I of this 
bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I may say 
to the gentleman that the formula is not 
perfect, but it does get funds into every 
needy school district where we have the 
educationally deprived children in the 
Nation. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, if the gentleman from Kentucky 
will permit me to pursue the point, the 
point is simply this: 

There are, of course, thousands and 
thousands of counties in the United 
States, and there are more than 20,000 
school districts, as I remember. There 
are educationally deprived children in 
every district. Even the wealthiest dis- 
tricts have a few of these children. Yet, 
they are attending classes and going to 
school, and these districts are taking care 
of their own situation. 

They finance it through the tax base 
which is necessary to take care of the 
situation. But yet, under the formula 
which you have contained in the bill, and 
the formula on which you continue to 
insist upon, even in view of these facts, 
you are still going to be spraying money 
into those districts which do not need 
the money. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the dis- 
trict may not need the money for its 
regular school program but the educa- 
tionally deprived or handicapped child 
needs the special program title I pro- 
vides. We have also provided a formula 
change for fiscal year 1968, whereby we 
substantially increase payments to the 
poorer school districts in the Nation. 
We do not take any money away from 
any district but we put a minimum per 
pupil payment which will assure that 
poorer school districts in the country will 
have additional funds to provide effec- 
tive programs. 

Does that satisfy the gentleman? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I think 
the gentleman is moving in the right di- 
rection, but not until 1968 did you begin 
to move in this direction. You should 
have done this a long time ago. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the reason 
we do not do it in 1967 was because it 
involved the expenditure of many mil- 
lions of dollars but we did make that 
change for 1968. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, as I have previously stated, I 
shall not oppose the granting of the rule 
on this bill. But I do believe there are 
some very important amendments that 
must be discussed on tomorrow, amend- 
ments which will serve to improve this 
legislation and which are designed to 
make it a much better bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time, 
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Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. PEPPER. My distinguished and 
able colleague, the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. ANDERSON], mentioned the fact 
that the Committee on Rules this morn- 
ing, or this afternoon, concluded a sec- 
ond day of hearing the Commissioner of 
Education and Members of the House 
who wished to be heard upon the so- 
called guidelines, guidelines issued by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

At least, Mr. Speaker, I express my 
own observation and sentiment, if not 
that of others who I think expresses a 
similar attitude, that the Commissioner 
of Education made a very favorable im- 
pression, upon those who observed him 
and who heard him, to the effect that 
he was not trying in any way to change 
the public school system of this country. 
He expressly said that he does not want 
to do so, even if he could, and he has 
no aim whatever to destroy the neigh- 
borhood school, or had any thought of 
trying to do so. 

He seemed to those of us who heard 
him as disposed toward carrying out his 
duties under the law and in the spirit 
of the law, and with due regard to the 
sentiment of the authorities operating 
the schools in their local communities. 
And I suspect that the Committee on 
Rules may transmit the testimony of 
Mr. Howe, which was taken down by the 
committee, to the able Committee on 
the Judiciary, who has announced to the 
House that his committee intends to hold 
an inquiry about this subject, 

I just wanted to add that I, at least, 
had a favorable impression of the sin- 
cerity of the Commissioner of Education, 
Mr. Howe. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

I move the previous question. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House. ad- 
journs today, it adjourn to meet at 11 
o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boags).. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


THE SECOND INTER-AMERICAN 
CONFERENCE OF THE PARTNERS 
OF THE ALLIANCE IN RIO DE 
JANEIRO, BRAZIL 


Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Idaho? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
the Second Inter-American Conference 
of the Partners of the Alliance in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, featured a number of 
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outstanding speakers. Among them was 
Mr. Stuart H. Van Dyke, Director of our 
AID program in Brazil. Minister Van 
Dyke, a native Idahoan and a legal resi- 
dent of Pocatello, addressed a plenary 
session of the Conference on September 
20. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his speech be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, together with a 
news article from the Brazil Herald of 
September 21. 

Dr. Boyd A. Martin, dean of the Col- 
lege of Letters and Science at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho in Moscow, Idaho, who 
was one of the delegates representing 
our State at the Second Inter-American 
Conference of the Partners of the Al- 
liance in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, Septem- 
ber 19 to 22, received the high honor of 
being selected to serve on two key com- 
mittees involved with the partners pro- 
gram. He was appointed to the execu- 
tive committee of the new National As- 
sociation of the Partners of the Alliance, 
headed by Mr. Edward Marcus of Dallas, 
the first president of the association. Dr. 
Martin was Idaho’s official representative 
in Miami Beach, Fla., on September 17, 
when the national association of the 
partners was created. Delegates from 30 
U.S. States and the District of Columbia 
met to adopt articles of incorporation in 
Florida prior to departing for Rio de 
Janeiro. 

On the final day of the Conference 
in Brazil, Dr. Martin was selected to 
serve as a member of the Inter-American 
Coordinating Committee of the Partners 
of the Alliance, whose task is to plan the 
the next conference. He is one of three 
U.S. representatives on the eight-man 
committee, serving with other members 
from Guatemala, Brazil, Mexico, and Co- 
lumbia. 

Mr. Gayle Allne of Boise, chairman of 
the Idaho partners, and Mr. Ira Jones 
of Emmett, also attended the Rio de 
Janeiro Conference as Idaho representa- 
tives. Mrs. Boyd A. Martin attended as 
an Official observer for the American As- 
sociation of University Women. At the 
conclusion of the conference, Dr. and 
Mrs. Martin, Mr. Allen and Mr. Jones 
traveled to Ecuador to participate in dis- 
cussions with the local partner commit- 
tee and U.S. Embassy and Agency for In- 
ternational Development personnel on 
means of strengthening the private citi- 
zen-level ties between Ecuador and Ida- 
ho. Other U.S. delegates from 30 States 
and the District of Columbia also visited 
their partner areas in Latin America en 
route to the United States after the con- 
ference. 

The speech and news article follow: 
REMARKS BY MINISTER STUART H. VAN DYKE, 

DIRECTOR, USAID/Brazi. TO THE SECOND 

INTER-AMERICAN PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 

CONFERENCE, HOTEL GLORIA, Rio DE JANEIRO, 

BRAZIL, SEPTEMBER 20, 1966. 

Mr. President, distinguished Partners, del- 
egates and guests: 

Iam most pleased and honored to have this 
opportunity to address your Conference. 
Your meeting is of special interest to us 
who are Government officials, for it repre- 
sents a free association of private individuals 
dedicated to improving relationships among 
the people of North and South America and 
to improving the lot of the common man 
everywhere. 
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I was shown a list of your accomplishments 
to which I could refer in speaking to you 
today. They are many and they are note- 
worthy. But I know you did not come here 
to look at the successes of the past. Despite 
the progress already made, the future beck- 
ons with even greater challenges and op- 
portunities. Toward those tasks we hope you 
will address yourselves with vigor and imag- 
ination. 

It is not my intention to offer advice on 
how you can best utilize your discusions 
here or how you should proceed in 
your various local communities and projects. 
As His Excellency Minister Juracy Magalhães 
wisely said to your conference last year, “The 
Partners themselves, now meeting here will 
know far better than myself what to do in 
carrying out their work.” 

However, I would like to speak briefly about 
the Alliance for Progress and what I feel is 
the prinicapl contribution the Partners can 
make toward its success, 

Just five years ago the free nations of the 
hemisphere met in Punta del Este and agreed 
upon the terms of the Alliance. The event 
was unique in history and unmatched in 
scope and ambition. The Alliance was not 
a treaty between nations in the conven- 
tional sense. There was no boundary dis- 
pute settled, no military assistance promised, 
no trade agreement signed. 

The Charter of Punta del Este was a pub- 
lic declaration of the American nations’ re- 
sponsibility toward each other, and of each 
government’s responsibility toward its 
citizens. 

In the subsequent five years, much of the 
promise of the Alliance has been realized. 
We have made significant progress in the 
fight against poverty, disease and ignorance. 
We haye demonstrated that among us we 
have all the requisites to carry on and suc- 
ceed in this effort, and while the accomplish- 
ments have not been all that we hoped, they 
have surely been more than may have been 
expected. 

Yet despite this proof of feasibility, de- 
spite the concrete measurable achievements 
of the Alliance, today there may be less in- 
terest, and even less optimism than there was 
five years ago, 

When it was created, the Alliance symbol- 
ized a new concept in inter-American rela- 
tions and inspired the people of the hemi- 
sphere with hope and expectation. Then, 
as the optimistic speeches and predications 
gave way to the hard and detailed work of 
implementation, as the government agencies 
took over and plans and programs were drawn 
up, this popular enthusiasm faded. Results 
were slow in coming and not easily visible. 

In the eyes of many, the Alliance became 
only a tool of the diplomats and economists, 
represented by statistics in the press and 
signs on projects, but with little or no mean- 
ing to the great majority of the population. 

To bring about a renewal of faith in the 
Alliance, a new dedication to its success, and 
a.new sense of participation by all the people 
of Latin America, is, I believe, the greatest 
challenge facing the Partners of the Alliance. 
I know you have already gone far toward 
acieving these ends during your brief ex- 
istence. 

The government officials who work with 
the Alliance tend to think in terms of large 
loans, long-range programs, and rates of 
economic growth, and sometimes lose sight 
of the human element. Yet human beings 
are our greatest resource and are the indis- 
pensable element in any development effort. 
Without the interest and support of a broad 
cross-section of the population, we cannot 
succeed. You who work with the people in 
their communities, homes and schools can 
help insure that this is understood, and that 
the support is forthcoming. You are in 
touch with the people, helping them and 
learning from them, and through your efforts 
they are learning from each other. This is 
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your greatest strength and the means by 
which you can make the most vital contri- 
bution to the Alliance. I urge you to con- 
tinue wth redoubled dedication. You can 
help impress upon millions of people, many 
of them now unconcerned and disinterested, 
the need for self-help and sacrifice. You 
can continue to show that we can accom- 
plish more through understanding and co- 
operation between our nations than any na- 
tion can accomplish alone. You can show 
all our citizens what the Alliance for Prog- 
ress means to them and what it asks from 
them. 

The demands of the next few years will be 
enormous. In spite of the efforts of the 
past, we are left with a legacy of illiteracy, 
malnutrition, poor housing, inadequate 
transportation and inefficient production. 
These deficiencies must be tackled vigor- 
ously. Meantime, the population of Latin 
America has been expanding at the world’s 
highest rate. In addition to making up for 
the shortcomings of the past, therefore, we 
must now begin to increase the rate at which 
schools are built, jobs are created by new 
industries, food is produced, and new hous- 
ing started. 

It will be our cities which must absorb 
the bulk of the expanding population. The 
cities are now expanding at twice the rate 
of the countryside and it is probably futile 
to think that this trend can be reversed. 
While every effort must be made to improve 
rural life, a major attack will be needed if 
further decay, with its attendant frustra- 
tions, instability, and political uncertainty, 
is to be prevented in our great cities. In 
the area of housing, at least 2.5 million units 
must be constructed annually in Latin Amer- 
ica over the next thirty years to provide 
minimum satisfactory conditions, a figure 
far from realization. To provide proper 
medical care, approximately 18,000 physicians 
must be trained annually, more than twice 
the current number of graduates. 

Similar problems face us in food produc- 
tion, education, sanitation, and transporta- 
tion facilities, and in all other areas of 
human need. ` 

This is not a picture to inspire compla- 
cency, but fortunately complacency is not 
one of the characteristics of your organiza- 
tion. You are all familar with the symbol of 
the Alliance—the hand carrying the torch. 
From what I know about your group, I am 
convinced that this particularly applies to 
you, the Partners. It certainly is an apt 
symbol for the work you are doing. Your 
work is an indispensable supplement to the 
Official side of the Alllance. Keep spreading 
the light, the understanding, and the good- 
will, 

To this end, in your work here and in your 
respective areas throughout the hemisphere, 
I wish you every success, 


[From the Brazil Herald, Sept. 21, 1966] 


MINISTER Stuart VAN DYKE ADDRESSES PART- 
NERS OF THE ALLIANCE CONFERENCE 


Rio De Janemo.—Highlight of yesterday’s 
plenary session of the Second Inter-American 
Partners of the Alliance Conference, cur- 
rently being held at the Hotel Gloria, was 
Minister Stuart H. Van Dyke’s discourse. 

In his opening remarks, Minister Van Dyke 
emphasized it was not his intention to offer 
advice on how the Partners should best util- 
ize their discussions at the present confer- 
ence or... How you should proceed in your 
various local communities and projects.” He 
recalled, instead, Foreign Minister Jurad 

haes’ statement at the Partners’ con- 
ference last year: “The Partners themselves, 
now meeting here, will know far better than 
myself what to do in carrying out their 
work,” 

Referring to the birth of the Alliance for 
Progress, Minister Van Dyke said: “The 
Charter of Punta del Este signed just five 
years ago was a public declaration of the na- 
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tions of the Americas’ responsibility toward 
each government’s responsibility toward its 
citizens,” 

Examining the progress of the Alliance 
during the past five years, Minister Van Dyke 
singled out specific achievements “. . in the 
fight against poverty, disease and ignorance.” 

And he continued: “Yet, despite this proof 
of feasibility (of Alliance goals), despite the 
concrete, measurable achievements of the 
Alliance, today there may be less interest, 
less enthusiasm and even less optimism than 
there was five years ago.” 

Explaining what he meant, Minister Van 
Dyke continued: “When the Alliance was 
created, it symbolized a new concept in inter- 
American relationships and inspired the peo- 
ple of the Hemisphere with hope and expec- 
tation. And, as the optimistic speeches and 


predications gave way to the hard and de- 


tailed work of implementation, as the govern- 
mental agencies took over and plans and 
programs were drawn up, this popular en- 
thusiasm faded. In the eyes of many, the 
Alliance became only a tool of the diplomats 
and economists, represented. by statistics in 
the press and signs on projects, but with 
little or no meaning to the great majority 
of the population,” 

Searching for ways and means of reviving 
the “. . faded enthusiasm,” Minister Van 
Dyke called directly upon the Partners of 
the Alliance. He called it... the greatest 
role which challenged the Partners.” 

“We, the government officials,” he said, 
“who work with the Alliance, tend to think 
in terms of large loans, long-range programs 
and rates of economic growth—and some- 
time lose sight of the human element. Yet, 
the people themselves are our greatest re- 
source and are the indispensable element in 
any development effort. Tou who work 
with the people in their communities, homes 
and schools can help ensure that this is 
understood, and that the support is forth- 
coming ... You are in direct daily touch 
with the people. You are learning from 
them and through your efforts they are 
learning from each other. This is your great- 
est strength and the means by which you 
can make the most vital contribution to the 
Alliance.” 

Speaking of the years to come Minister Van 
Dyke said: “The demands of the next dec- 
ade—for President Johnson has already in- 
dicated the Alliance will go beyond 1970— 
will be enormous. Despite the efforts of the 
past, we are left with a legacy of illiteracy, 
malnutrition and inefficient production 
The cities are now expanding at twice the 
rate of the countryside and it is probably 
futile to think that this trend can be re- 
versed . . this will involve additional hous- 
ing and all the minimum conditions for 
urban living ... This is not a picture to 
inspire complacency, but fortunately com- 
placency is not one of the characteristics of 
your organization.. Keep spreading the 
light, the understanding and the good- 
will...” 


THE DEMONSTRATION CITIES BILL 
AND SCHOOLS 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am always 
distressed when I read newspaper edi- 
torials that ignore the facts. Therefore, 
I was extremely surprised by this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post editorial enti- 
tled “Frno’s Fantasy.” What the Post 
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really means, of course, is Frvo’s trouble- 
some discovery. 

There are several points in this faulti- 
ly researched or politically contrived edi- 
torial that must be set to rest. The first 
is that the 1966 omnibus housing bill has 
nothing to do with schools. Quite obvi- 
ously it does, both in the demonstration 
cities title—title I—and the metropolitan 
planning title—title II. Let me quote 
Secretary Weaver as I know that his 
words will impress the public more than 
mine. 

I will let Secretary Weaver argue 
against the Post’s incredible assertion 
that the “demonstration cities bill has 
nothing to do with schools.” My refer- 
ence is to the statement submitted by 
Secretary Weaver to the Housing sub- 
committee on February 28 of this year. 
He said; 

The general criteria for a comprehensive 
city demonstration program require that the 
program must provide for educational and 
social services necessary to serve the poor and 
disadvantaged in the area, 


This requirement is in the bill, see sec- 
tion 103. Twelve programs of the Office 
of Education, headed by Commissioner 
Howe, are included in the demonstration 
cities program. There are more dem- 
onstration cities programs from the Of- 
fice of Education than from HUD. 

I might add that according to an edu- 
cation newsletter I received recently, the 
September 29 issue of Education U.S.A., 
the National School Public Relations As- 
sociation’s weekly, said demonstration 
cities legislation “might be construed to 
provide funds for construction of 
schools.” 

Now to turn to the metropolitan plan- 
ning section, which is title II of the 
omnibus bill. Let me again quote Secre- 
tary Weaver. I refer to his February 28 
statement to the Housing Subcommittee, 
at page 52 of the printed hearings: 

Before supplemental grants can be for 
projects in a particular metropolitan area, 
it will have to be shown that metropolitan- 
wide comprehensive planning and program- 
ming provide an adequate basis for the loca- 
tion, financing and scheduling of public 
facilities ... planning and programming 
will generally cover at least land use; trans- 
portation; water, sewer and other public 
facilities; housing and relocation; education, 
health and other institutions and services. 


Please note that not only is education 
specifically mentioned, but such pro- 
graming must be done, according to Sec- 
retary Weaver, before supplemental 
grants can be made for any projects. 

Quite obviously the two titles of the 
omnibus housing bill are each vehicles of 
educational planning, so the Post is 
doubly uninformed or doubly guilty of 
what verges on personal smear. 

I might add that if the exigencies of 
Bronx campaigning were behind my con- 
gressional actions, as the Post implies, I 
would not have supported open hous- 
ing as I did. My district very much op- 
posed it. 

I am sorry that the proponents of this 
omnibus bill have resorted to last-minute 
smear. I am confident that this will be 
the final undoing of the bill as it is proof 
positive of the deception that is being 
attempted by its proponents. 

CxII——1578—Part 18 
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THE WARREN COMMISSION AND 
THE KENNEDY ASSASSINATION 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, September 28, 1966, on the 
second anniversary of the report of the 
Warren Commission, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 1023 to establish 
a joint committee on the investigation 
of the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy. My statement in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of that date appears at 
page 24157. 

The Warren Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the facts in order 
to provide domestic tranquillity with re- 
spect to the assassination. It seems, 
however, to have created more conflicts 
than it resolved. 

Public confidence has been shaken as 
reported in the New York Post of Octo- 
ber 3, 1966, and the Washington Post of 
the same date in the results of a Harris 
poll. 

The poll follows: 

HARRIS FINDS GROWING DOUBT ON 
ASSASSINATION 
(By Louis Harris) 

The American people haye deep and 
abiding doubts about the official explanation 
of the assassination of John F, Kennedy put 
forth in the Warren commission report. 

A just completed survey of a cross section 
of the public reveals: 

Fewer people today than at the time of the 
shooting are sure that Lee Harvey Oswald 
killed the President. 

A majority of the public holds the view 
that the full story of the assassination was 
not contained in the Warren report (which 
was issued in September, 1964.) 

By a 3 to 2 margin the American people re- 
ject the main thrust of the Warren report 
that assassination was the work of one man 
and tend to believe the killing was part of a 
larger plot. But the public is at a loss to say 
who was behind the plot. 

The largest lack of acceptance of the ex- 
planation by the Warren commission persists 
among lower-income, lesser educated Ameri- 
cans. The more articulate, better informed 
groups tend to give credence to the official 
report. 

The national cross-section was asked: 

“From what you have read, do you feel the 
full story of the Kennedy assassination was 
reported in the Warren commission report, 
or do you think there are still a lot of un- 
answered questions about who killed Presi- 
dent Kennedy and how it was done?” 


Warren Commission report 


Total 
public 
(percent) 
Full story in report 3 
Still may be unanswered questions 54 
Not Mro ß sn e 14 


Only one in three Americans is convinced 
that the Warren report contained the full 
story. The major reservation centers on the 
question of whether the assassination was 
the work of one man or was part of a broader 
plot. 

Just after the killing, in December, 1963, 
and again last month, the Harris Survey 
asked the public: 
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“Do you feel that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
the man who shot President Kennedy?” 


Was Oswald the assassin? 


Un percent] 

Yes No Not sure 

Nationwide, December 
108 EA 74 3 23 
Nationwide, Septem- 4 
100 . 60 3 28 
By education: wm 
h px or less 58 6 36 
High school 70 3 27 
College 75 2 23 


A major reason why almost a third of the 
public cannot say for sure that Oswald killed 
the late President is the belief on the part 
of nearly one in every two Americans that 
the Kennedy assassination was part of a 
broader plot. 

People were asked: 

“Do you feel that the Kennedy assassina- 
tion was the work of one man or part of a 
broader plot?” 


One man or a broader plot? 
[In percent} 


1 man | Broader | Not sure 
plot 


Nationwide 34 


46 20 

By education: 
8th grade or less 13 56 31 
High school 35 49 16 
College. 45 36 19 


In order to probe deeper into this apparent 
doubt on the part of the public, the cross- 
section was then asked who or what people 
they felt were behind the Kennedy assassina- 
tion. 


Who or what behind assassination? 


Total 
public 
(percent) 
ATID es RODS DE ak EE aly 5 EE 
WO p a cc o aa e a A AE T 14 
S TTT 11 
Ruby and Oswald 5 
ieee dw] Ee eS 3 
Oswald and the Russians 2 
Lyndon Johnson 2 
C000 dt nee SHAE 1 
Bye po ty lp ER Sg a ee 29 


The nature of the answers reveals how 
confused American public opinion is. Where 
the pursuit of facts ends and gossip and 
speculation begins is difficult to say. 

It is possible, of course, that all the facts 
of the assassination are not contained in the 
Warren report. Unofficial publications ap- 
pear to be sowing additional doubts. It seems 
likely that among many of those who lived 
through the tragic and shocking events of 
Nov. 22, 1963, speculation will continue for 
the rest of their lives. 


An excellent recent analysis of the 
reason for the public doubt and the need 
for my resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 1023, is found in the October 
7 issue of Life magazine in an article by 
Loudon Wainwright entitled “The War- 
ren Report Is Not Enough.” 

I commend it to my colleagues: 

THE WARREN Report Is Nor ENOUGH 
(By Loudon Wainwright) 

When the Report of the Warren Commis- 
sion on the assassination of President Ken- 
nedy was published in the fall of 1964, most 
Americans, including me, welcomed its ap- 
pearance with gratitude and something very 
much like relief. We had lived in the shad- 
ow of a monstrous event for nearly a 
year, and the national grief was compounded 
with all sorts of doubts, speculations and 
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rumors. about the facts surrounding the 
worst crime of this generation. 

The Report—with its 26 accompanying 
volumes of exhibits and testimony from 552 
witnesses—seemed precisely the instrument 
to settle those doubts and refute the rumors. 
The unassailable integrity of the membership 
of the Commission, the sheer size of the Job 
the members had done and, most of all, the 
apparent soundness of the basic conclusions 
they reached—these things restored calm and 
confidence for many people. That Lee Har- 
vey Oswald, acting alone on his own mad 
initiative from a vantage point in a sixth- 
floor window of the Texas School Book De- 
pository, had fired all the shots that killed 
the President and wounded Governor Con- 
nally appeared entirely the best, most com- 
pelling, most logical solution. 

I suppose that no matter how tidy and 
persuasive a report the Commission had pro- 
duced there would have been certain critics 
of it who would simply not go along with the 
conclusions. Whatever their reasons for it— 
whether their convictions were honest or 
whether they acted in venal adventurism— 
they would have popped up in the great 
broth of the event, made their points and 
disappeared or not, depending on the clarity 
of their presentation and the public ap- 
petite for sensation. Much of the talk about 
a possible conspiracy we heard in the after- 
math of the assassination had a shady quality 
about it that repelled me, and I hoped the 
Report would silence these voices. 

But now—two years later—there are more 
voices speaking in contradiction of the Re- 
port than ever before. In a rash of books, 
newspaper and magazine articles and tele- 
vision discussions, many are expressing seri- 
ous and detailed doubts both about the ade- 
quacy of the Commission’s procedures and 
about the conclusions it reached. By their 
very nature, all of these expressions of opin- 
ion are highly controversial and some are 
carelessly delivered. But some of these 
writers seem to me to be sober and respon- 
sible, and at least two of their books have 
shaken badly my own comfortable feeling 
that the Warren Report had disposed of this 
sad matter. 

One, Inquest, by Edward Jay Epstein, be- 
gan as a master’s thesis on the Commission 
and turned into something quite different 
when Mr. Epstein discovered what he believed 
were certain glaring contradictions and omis- 
sions in the evidence. The other book is 
called The Second Oswald and its author is 
Richard H. Popkin, a philosophy professor 
who, from his own study of documents and 
evidence both in and out of the Report, has 
produced an alternative theory to the Com- 
mission’s belief that Oswald acted alone. 

I think it is fair to say that the basic 
findings of both these men are constructed 
around the conviction that it would have 
been virtually impossible for one man to do 
all the shooting. For example, the Commis- 
sion theory that a single bullet passed 
through the President’s back and then 
wounded Connally in the chest, wrist and 
thigh is questioned hard. If they haven’t 
entirely swung me over to their view, I, 
like many others, am beginning to wish very 
much for further clarification. The argu- 
ment that these critics have not produced 
new evidence to prove their theses does not 
persuade me that they are necessarily wrong, 
and I think the doubts they raise strongly 
indicate the need for more searching study. 

It will be said that a reopening of the mat- 
ter will not do the country any good and will 
reflect great discredit on the Warren Com- 
mission. As for the latter, it Is interesting 
to note that the most responsible of the 
critics do not attack either the honesty or 
the intent of the Commission. Rather, they 
assault the procedures and the findings, and 
though I would rather not have it be so, I 
don’t think there is much discredit in a 
group of good men being wrong. 
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As for the possible harm to the country, 
I think we should take the risks. There are 
some people who have always felt that the 
Report was seriously flawed. Others think 
that the truth of the matter, thoroughly 
revealed, might disclose a dangerous con- 
spiracy, perhaps involving foreign govern- 
ments, and that we might all be better off 
for not knowing about it. The possibility 
of such a sinister plot seems far-fetched to 
me, but if it ever existed, I would distinctly 
prefer to know about it. 

There seems little doubt that the skeptics 
of the Report will continue to speak out, 
and that more and more people will be 
listening. That raises some important ques- 
tions. Should the field of exploring and 
investigating this enormously complex busi- 
ness be left now to individuals acting on 
their own initiative? More than that, should 
the questions they raise be left for historians 
of future generations? Can we in the pres- 
ent bequeath to these historians a confused 
and sharply challenged record and let them 
draw their own new—and quite possibly 
incorrect—conclusions from dry documenta- 
tion and from the testimony of witnesses 
long dead? I think the answer to all these 
questions is “no,” and that we should begin 
right now to make some official response to 
the growing problem. Congressman THEO- 
DORE KUPFERMAN Of New York has asked for 
the creation of a joint Senate and House 
committee to study the record to see if a 
new and complete investigation is neces- 
sary. Though it is doubtful the Co: 
will act on KuprermMan’s resolution at this 
session, I think it is an entirely sensible 


g. 

Recently I saw again the amateur movie 
film which is the best record of the moment 
of the assassination. I had not seen it since 
the weeks immediately following President 
Kennedy’s death, and that mounting sense 
of horror came right back as soon as the 
leading motorcycles came into view on the 
little screen. The old incredulity persisted 
as the gleaming caravan approached down 
Elm Street. The open car went behind the 
road sign, it reappeared, and the President's 
hands were at his throat, Governor Connally 
turned and then fell backward, and then— 
as the projector whirred in time and space 
so far removed from Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963— 
there was the ghastly impact of the killing 
shot against the President’s head. It is too 
much, too much. Yet we must look at it, 
reverse it and run it again, slow it and stop 
it and find out everything about it, because 
it happened, 


THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 
AND THE PRESIDENT'S CLUB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have 
reviewed with great interest recent re- 
marks by some of my colleagues on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, as 
well as news stories and the reports of 
columnists in the daily press on the link 
between the awarding of lucrative Gov- 
ernment contracts and timely contribu- 
tions to the President’s Club by the re- 
cipients of such awards. 

My particular concern, Mr. Speaker, 
relates to the awarding of architectural 
engineering contracts for the planning 
and design of Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals. The entire field of veterans’ 
affairs has since World War II been di- 
vorced from partisan politics. The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, as the executive 
branch agency administering laws relat- 
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ing to veterans, has traditionally oper- 
ated in an impartial and nonpartisan 
manner. All of the manifold operations 
of this vast agency—the adjudication of 
claims; approval of schools; guarantee 
of housing loans; yes, even the award- 
ing of contracts, have been conducted 
without regard to partisanship or po- 
litical influence. This, Mr. Speaker, is 
proper. We cannot indulge in partisan- 
ship or political influence in matters af- 
fecting the welfare and destiny of more 
than 23 million veterans. 

Yet, despite this longstanding philoso- 
phy which has influenced the operation 
of the Veterans’ Administration during 
all administrations, Democratic and Re- 
publican, since its creation, a more dom- 
inant factor appears to have entered into 
certain activities of the agency. Call it 
what you will. I will be charitable and 
simply label it political influence. We 
now learn of the seemingly more than 
coincidental happenstance of a Califor- 
nia architectural firm, Albert C. Martin 
& Associates of Los Angeles, obtaining 
the contract to design the new Los An- 
geles Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 
According to an announcement by the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Van 
DEERLIN] in the San Diego Union on July 
28, this same firm, Albert C. Martin & 
Associates, was selected together with 
two other firms to design the new San 
Diego, Calif., Veterans’ Administration 
hospital. The Martin family is listed as 
having contributed $12,000 to the Pres- 
ident’s Club on April 1. 

One of the Martin brothers associated 
with the architect-engineering firm is 
reported to have been an extremely 
active member of the John Birch 
Society. Now, why would a John 
Bircher contribute to the President’s 
Club? Certainly, not because of any 
compatibility between the John Birch 
Society and the Great Society. Perhaps 
it should be labeled as the increasing 
cost of doing business with the Federal 
Government, 

The two firms sharing the San Diego 
venture with Martin are Charles Luck- 
man & Associates of Los Angeles and 
New York and Matthew E. Howard, Jr. 
& Associates of Houston, Tex. How- 
ard is reported as a $1,000 contributor 
to the President’s Club, while the Luck- 
man family is reported to have con- 
tributed $12,500 to the President’s Club 
in 1964 and $5,000 more this year. 

An Atlanta, Ga., architectural firm, 
Gregson & Associates, shares with a local 
San Juan firm the architect’s contract 
for a new addition to the recently con- 
structed Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital in San Juan, P.R. The Gregson 
firm had previously been awarded a 
contract to do the architect-engineering 
work on the San Juan hospital prior 
to its construction. Mr. Wilfred J. 
Gregson, president of Gregson & As- 
sociates, according to press reports, 
acknowledged that he had contributed 
$10,000 to the President’s Club and 
$2,500 to the Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

The firm of Syska & Hennessy, Inc., of 
144 East 39th Street, New York City, re- 
ceived the architectural engineering 
contract to modernize the Brooklyn, 
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N. V., Veterans’ Administration Hospital. 
Mr. J. S. Hennessy of the same address 
is listed as a $5,000 contributor to the 
President’s Club. 

The Parsons-Jurden Corp., of New 
York City, shares with another New York 
firm the contract for architectural and 
design work on a new Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration hospital to be constructed at 
Northport, on Long Island in New York. 
The Veterans’ Administration advised 
the two firms to proceed with the work on 
October 7, 1965. On October 15, 1965, 
Mr. Wilbur Jurden, president of Parsons- 
Jurden Corp., contributed $1,000 to the 
President's Club. On the same date, Mr. 
Milton Lewis, president of Ralph M. Par- 
sons Co., a Los Angeles engineering firm, 
contributed $1,000 to the President’s 
Club. The Parsons-Jurden Corp., of New 
York, is reported to be a wholly owned 
subsidiary of Ralph M. Parsons Co., of 
Los Angeles. 

These are but a few of the amazing 
coincidences, Mr. Speaker, which have 
been disclosed. The contributions of 
these few people disclosed in a cursory 
inspection of President’s Club donors 
total $47,500. I wonder how much more 
would be revealed by a more thorough 
examination. An examination of the 
procedures employed in selecting the 
architect reveals that political influence 
could easily be a prime factor in the con- 
tract award. First of all, these are 
negotiated contracts as distinguished 
from the customary method of bidding 
for Federal Government business. 
Under this procedure, I am told, 
someone in the executive branch makes 
the final selection of the architectural 
firm or firms to design a certain hospital 
from a relatively small list of presum- 
ably qualified architects that has been 
assembled by a group of technicians in 
the Veterans’ Administration. The fee is 
then established by negotiation between 
the selected firm and Government repre- 
sentatives. 

This procedure raises a number of 
questions that should be answered for 
the enlightenment of Members of Con- 
gress as well as the Nation’s taxpayer. 
For example, how does an architect desir- 
ing to design a particular Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospital qualify for this all 
important but relatively small list of 
architects from which the final selection 
is made? What are the criteria for 
determining whether one, two, or three or 
more architectural firms are engaged to 
design a single hospital? What are the 
guidelines that permit a Houston, Tex., 
firm to be associated with two Los 
Angeles firms in designing a hospital in 
San Diego, or an Atlanta, Ga., firm to 
be associated with a local San Juan firm 
in designing a hospital in Puerto Rico? 

The big question, Mr. Speaker, or at 
least the $47,500 question, is who makes 
the final selection? Is it made by the 
highly qualified officials in the Veterans’ 
Administration? It used to be, but now 
the question is—is the final selection 
made by a higher authority at the White 
House or by the mysterious managers 
of the President’s Club? 

These questions must be answered, Mr. 
Speaker, and, as an initial step in ob- 
taining the answers, I have asked the 
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Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
furnish me a report thereon. If political 
influence has entered this area where 
influence should be limited to profes- 
sional competence, then the losers can 
only be the veteran and the taxpayer. 
Undoubtedly, Administration spokesmen 
will follow the President’s line as voiced 
at an August 24 press conference: 

I think that you can expect to have 
periodic political charges of his kind until 
November. 


This matter is far too serious, the im- 
plications far too grave, to be swept un- 
der the rug or dismissed so lightly. 

Whether now or next month or in 
January, this is a matter that requires 
the attention of the Congress as well 
as all citizens interested in good gov- 
ernment. 

In an effort to shed more light on this 
subject, I shall seek the cooperation of 
the chairman of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs in launching a full-scale 
investigation of this entire matter. 


TWENTY YEARS AFTER—TIME FOR 
THE MARSHALL PLAN SPIRIT 
AGAIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Revss] is 
recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, in our folk- 
songs we hear of the homesteader who 
stamped the floor with his leathery heel 
and played his fiddle while the roof 
leaked like a waterfall. He agreed that 
the roof needed repairs, but when he 
was seen the next time, in fair weather, 
he justified his indolence by observing 
28 a cabin does not leak if it does not 

It is human to put off that which is 
not urgent. This fundamental weakness 
of human nature is what has happened 
to international economic cooperation. 
I rise to enter a plea that for once hu- 
manity take logical, inevitable and salu- 
tary action for the good even though no 
immediate crisis seems to be threaten- 
ing. 
I urge, in accordance with the Septem- 
ber 21 report of the Subcommittee on 
International Exchange and Payments 
of the Joint Economic Committee of the 
Congress, that the beginning of that salu- 
tary action be set on next June 5, for 
that date is the 20th anniversary of the 
day, on June 5, 1947, when Secretary of 
State George C. Marshall, in a brief ad- 
dress at a Harvard University commence- 
ment, made the suggestion that became 
the Marshall plan. 

WHAT THE MARSHALL PLAN ACHIEVED 


Twenty years ago this coming June 5, 
Secretary Marshall asked the European 
nations to get together and in unison 
estimate their needs for economic re- 
covery from the aftermath of the most 
dreadful and costly war the world had 
ever known. His suggestion was taken. 
The nations of Europe did come together. 
They did agree on what was needed most 
urgently and what was needed less so. 
The United States, as Marshall had 
predicted, joined in the effort. The re- 
sult was the European recovery program, 
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a noble and successful experiment in co- 
operative living among the nations. 

As the results of that program began 
to be known—in every form from rising 
statistics to free elections, from the popu- 
lar rejection of internal subversion to 
simple photographs of hungry children 
being fed—it seemed to most Americans 
that something like the old Quaker 
vision of the peaceable kingdom had in- 
deed been brought into being on earth— 
and had been brought into being through 
the admittedly unlikely agency of dip- 
lomats and bureaucrats, economists, and 
technicians. 

In those years of the late 1940’s there 
thus occurred one of those dawns in 
man’s history when it was a joy to be 
alive for the intelligent citizen with 
knowledge of man’s past and hope for 
man’s future. 

But dawn has given way to noontime. 
We drowse, men and nations, in the very 
warmth created by those noble efforts in 
the dawn. And so the new day in man’s 
relations with his fellow man is endlessly 
postponed. 

The Committee for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation of the summer of 
1947 has grown into the Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment. The United States, Canada, and 
Japan all participate as full members 
with the lands of Western Europe. But 
the spirit of 1947, the determination to 
solve vital and pressing problems, is now 
missing. 


BUT WE HAVE LOST OUR WAY 


It seems clear that the great movement 
toward international cooperation begun 
in 1947 has now failed through sheer 
success. The uplifting sight of the na- 
tions working together for survival and 
prosperity did indeed bring survival and 
prosperity. But with them have come 
complacency and procrastination toward 
the further steps which must be taken to 
ensure that the beneficial results of eco- 
nomic cooperation can now spread 
throughout the world. For if there is 
one thing we should have learned in the 
20 years since the Marshall plan was be- 
gun, it is that the peace and prosperity 
of no nation is now indefinitely secure if 
it gives no thought to the condition of its 
neighbors in the world. 

The Marshall plan points the way. In 
those days, at Marshall’s invitation, the 
nations of Europe took the initiative and 
made their own cooperative and realistic 
estimates of need and means, with the 
United States joining as an essential 
partner but not as the initiator and 
prime mover. So should it be today. 

Such an initiative could well come 
from the other 20 members of the OECD. 
It could take the form of a proposal for 
and preparation of a conference of the 
heads of government of the OECD na- 
tions to be held in the near future. 

There is no more fitting way for the 
industrialized nations of the world to ex- 
press their renewed pledge of inter- 
national cooperation in the great task 
of raising all the world to the level of 
self-subsistence and beyond. There is 
no more fitting way to memorialize the 
coming anniversary of the Marshall 
plan, one of the landmarks in human 
growth toward full humanity, than thus 
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to renew and to pledge in public the uni- 
versal belief in the principles there em- 
bodied. Beyond that renewal of faith 
there will follow a renewal of action. 
And that is what is so sorely needed now 
in the world. 

The older nations of the world, the 
advanced countries, the industrialized 
states, have achieved, in the last 20 years, 
a material prosperity never seen before 
in all man’s history. They had the 
means to achieve miracles. They 
achieved miracles. But for some years 
now, the world has been gripped by an 
economic and political sickness, a lassi- 
tude. The international community has 
lost its common aims and cannot agree on 
new ones. The nations cannot agree on 
how to deal with one another or on what 
measures to take to prevent a gather- 
ing economic and political storm from 
hreaking upon all the world. 

THE AREAS OF DRIFT 


In the vital areas of trade, aid, inter- 
national payments, international money, 
and domestic stability, the world drifts, 
becalmed, awaiting a favorable wind per- 
haps, or perhaps forgetting what such a 
wind would be like. 


1. TRADE 


The latest round of trade negotiations 
moves ponderously toward its deadline in 
June 1967, with very little prospect of 
achieving what was hoped for it when 
President Kennedy initiated it 5 years 
ago. Whatever happens in or to the 
Kennedy round, the United States and 
the other countries involved will need a 
new trade policy after next June when 
the round ends. 

In East-West trade, it is much the 
same. The daily news makes it all too 
clear that the industrialized nations of 
the free world go their own separate 
ways at varying speeds in trade arrange- 
ments with the Communist world. The 
time is overdue to discuss the advantages 
and the disadvantages of trading with 
state-managed economies, to decide 
whether the competition for markets in 
the East is to be conducted with some 
semblance of order or whether the hel- 
ter-skelter free-for-all now in style is to 
continue, with its inevitable political 
consequences. 

Two years ago the United Nations, at 
the behest of the developing nations of 
the world, sponsored a conference on 
trade. The aim was to find new ways for 
the industrialized nations to reach agree- 
ments especially in the areas of trade in 
foodstuffs and raw materials, so as to as- 
sist the developing nations to stabilize 
and to improve their sources of income. 
The conference was not a failure. But 
it showed clearly the wide areas of dis- 
agreement among the industrialized na- 
tions over how they could assist the 
emerging world without upsetting the 
balances of their own. Such disagree- 
ments have not since then been materi- 
ally lessened. 

Trade is the normal and basic set of 
relationships among nations. It is, we 
may say, too important to be left to 
tradesmen. Yet we sit idle, watching in- 
ternational trade fragmentize and be- 
come chaos. Action is needed. 
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2. AID 


Aid, as distinct from trade, is the late 
20th century’s transition from the 19th 
century’s colonization policies in the non- 
industrialized world. It is based upon 
elemental concepts of justice and equity 
among men. It is also based on common- 
sense and self-preservation. The world 
can no longer afford to have vast popu- 
lations in need of food, shelter and cloth- 
ing. Hence, aid programs aim at bring- 
ing the emerging nations to some degree 
of self-sufficiency. 

But today the will of the industrialized 
nations to help those less favorably sit- 
uated is eroding even though advances in 
our several economies have increased our 
capacity to givesuchhelp. In this coun- 
try, the very creators and long-time 
champions of foreign aid in Congress are 
withdrawing their advocacy of long-term 
commitments. Some, indeed, are with- 
drawing support of any commitments at 
all. And it is the same in other coun- 
tries. The hopes raised by the early 
successes of the Marshall plan in Europe 
have not been sustained by similar quick 
successes elsewhere in the world. Our 
European partners in aid, themselves the 
first and heaviest beneficiaries, some- 
times act as though there is no obliga- 
tion to participate in such efforts beyond 
the strictly commercial. Proposals to 
increase the flow of aid through the In- 
ternational Development Association 
and thereby to internationalize it have 
not been favorably received. The Com- 
mon Market turns inward to contemplate 
its own prosperity. Other industrialized 
nations follow that example of exclusive 
self-concern. Aid needs grow as will- 
ingness shrinks. 

The concept of international aid is too 
noble a one, the prospects it holds for 
the world too fair by far, to let it now 
wither and die for lack of interest. 

Again, action is needed and needed 
now. 

3. INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 

In the third field of concern, interna- 
tional payments, the view is the same. 
The easy and willing adjustment and the 
facilitation of payments settlement early 
in the postwar period has now congealed 
into rigid exchange rates embellished by 
recriminations as to who ought to ad- 
just to keep the system in balance. In 
the industrial nations prosperity brings 
increasing inflation while excessive de- 
mand pulls in imports, worsening the 
balance of payments. 

Restrictions are imposed to ease the 
situation or to postpone the day of settle- 
ment, but they do so at the cost of liberal 
trade policy and the continued prosperity 
of the future. This country’s unilateral 
efforts to put our own payments in order 
without damage to the world economy 
have not brought balance. The supply of 
American dollars in foreign hands con- 
tinues to increase, as does the persistent 
conversion of those dollars into gold by 
at least one foreign power, France. At 
the present rate of such conversion, many 
observers are beginning to fear a run on 
the dollar. 

Again, action is needed. 
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4. INTERNATIONAL MONETARY REFORM 


In the light of such dismal realities of 
the dismal science, it is not surprising 
that heads of national treasuries and 
central banks have been talking interna- 
tional monetary reform for over 5 years. 
And in that same baleful light of disin- 
terest and noncooperation, it is not sur- 
prising that nothing much has come of 
it. In that area we live on hope, cer- 
tainly not on accomplished agreements. 
There is an agreement only on brilliant 
exegesis of the alternatives: what will 
happen if we do this, what may we ex- 
pect if we do that. There is no agree- 
ment on what should be done. The cur- 
rent best hope is that about a year from 
now every one except France will be in 
agreement on what to do if the world 
ever runs into serious financial trouble. 

But if economics teaches anything, it 
is that real trouble does not give long 
warning of its approach, time to set up 
new machinery to cope with it. If there 
should be trouble, we had better have 
that machinery in existence and actually 
working, not merely agreed upon in prin- 
ciple. That kind of solid, meaningful 
agreement is very far from an honest 
prospect now. 

Here as elsewhere, action is needed. 

5. DOMESTIC PROSPERITY 


Many of the problems noted have 
seemed to be the direct product of pros- 
perity. In the industrialized nations 
there has been, in recent years, another 
unwelcome product of prosperity: stead- 
ily rising prices. The industrialized 
countries, each in its own way, have 
found the way to rising productivity, full 
employment and consequent rising 
standards of living. They have also 
found rising prices. So far they have 
been powerless to separate the former 
from the latter. Germans still shudder 
at the inflation of the 1920s and 1940s. 
Britain’s stop-go- cyclical economic 
policy is once more in its stop phase. 
The United States views with dismay the 
end of 5 years of stable prices, and the 
prospect of an accelerating spiral of 
wages, profits and prices of unknown 
duration and unknown ceiling. None of 
the highly industrialized nations has 
solved the problem of prosperity without 
inflation. If we do not solve it soon, the 
end of that road is all too well known in 
the history of the last two centuries. 

Here, urgently, action is needed. 

POLITICAL DISINTEGRATION 


The world sickness evident in these 
five areas of potential agreement and 
cooperation is not only economic. If it 
were, that would be bad enough. But it 
is also political. Disintegration has 
moved across the full scope of diplomatic 
and military issues. The various coun- 
tries, in all fields, are increasingly pre- 
occupied with short-term policies for 
their own nationalistic advantage rather 
than with long-term ones for interna- 
tional cooperation. 

We all continue to talk of international 
cooperation, but actual examples of that 
cooperation grow ever more scarce. In 
military negotiations, over NATO for in- 
stance, or in international monetary re- 
form, discussions are at a low level if they 
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exist at all: Technical agendas for offi- 
cials in trade, aid and finance, often 
brief and bilateral. The smaller coun- 
tries are in no position to take the initia- 
tive. The larger countries adhere ever 
more narrowly to nationalistic parochial- 
ism. State visits take place and are con- 
cluded with statements of little sub- 
stance. The powers are divided over gold 
only a little less than over a solution to 
the problems of Vietnam. In every field, 
the nations are slipping back into the 
selfish nationalism that brought us all so 
much grief in the past. The world is on 
a dangerous slide. 
A CONFERENCE TO REVIVE THE IDEA OF 
COOPERATION 

There is a saying that if something 
bad can happen, it will happen. Nowhere 
is this truer than in international eco- 
nomics. The action that is called for is 
called for now, before present indiffer- 
ence leads to crisis in our affairs. 

We have in the near future the proper 
occasion. June 5, 1967, is the 20th anni- 
versary of Secretary of State Marshall’s 
Harvard speech. The Marshall plan had 
two equally vital parts: First, interna- 
tional cooperation in the planning and 
execution of programs directed at a com- 
mon problem, while setting aside prob- 
lems on which there was disagreement; 
and second, the U.S. pledge of the good 
will, cooperation, the goods and the capi- 
tal to make the plan work. 

Today’s problems are different. Suc- 
cess will not be assured by the United 
States singlehandedly putting up the 
capital and other resources the world 
needs. Success will come from joint co- 
operation and joint contributions from 
all the industrialized countries. The 
first such joint contribution should be 
the convening of a conference of heads 
of state to design and launch a new plan 
of international cooperation. The new 
plan should be comparable in scope and 
appeal to the original Marshall plan. It 
should become operational on that plan’s 
anniversary, June 5, 1967. 

Such a conference should have two 
broad objectives: to develop mechanisms 
of cooperation where necessary to 
achieve full employment, rapid growth 
and stable prices in each of our coun- 
tries; and to develop techniques for in- 
ternational cooperation in trade, aid and 
monetary reform that will make it possi- 
ble for the developing nations to feed 
their teeming millions and nuture theiz 
economies until they become true trad- 
ing partners of equal status. 

AGENDA FOR THE CONFERENCE 

The plan to come out of the conference 
and scheduled for activation next June 
5, should, as a minimum, make provision 
for the following: 

First. A trade policy to succeed the 
present round of negotiations under 
GATT; 

Second. An aid policy that would see 
a real transfer of goods and services from 
advanced to developing countries on a 
developing countries on a scale more 
nearly related to the urgent needs of the 
latter; 

Third. A program of international 
monetary reform, through the IFM, that 
would reconcile the interests of reserve- 
currency countries with those of other 
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countries holding those currencies as re- 
serves; and 

Fourth. Machinery for achieving full 
employment and price stability through- 
out the cooperating community of na- 
tions. 

We cannot imagine, in making this ap- 
peal, that there are no difficulties in 
carrying out such a proposal. But the 
penalties for inaction are much more 
severe than the difficulties to be over- 
come. We must breakout from the nar- 
row defiles of technical discussion into 
the broader plains of renewed interna- 
tional cooperation. For if we do not, the 
pressures of economics and politics 
generated by selfish nationalism will 
soon force us to the same decisions under 
much less favorable circumstances. 

PURPOSE OF THE CONFERENCE 


Such a heads-of-state conference can 
serve several immediate purposes. It 
can bring together under one roof the 
technicians and experts in various fields 
who have too long been working in 
separate compartments, forcing them to 
recapture the global view of their 
specialties and to see again the myriad 
interconnections between them. The 
conference would move problems that 
are too important to be settled on a bi- 
lateral or even regional basis to an ap- 
propriate multilateral forum. Even 
more important, the conference would 
create the political impetus needed to 
mobilize efforts to solve these problems. 

And there are more general purposes. 
The conference, by bringing together the 
heads of state of the industrialized coun- 
tries, would dramatically demonstrate 
the renewed commitment of those coun- 
tries to the cause of cooperative build- 
ing of a harmonious and generous in- 
ternational economy. Many of the 
smaller OECD countries feel in other 
forums that their talents go unnoticed 
and their voices unheard. Here they 
would have the opportunity to advance 
their ideas from a front seat of a meet- 
ing of major international significance. 

CHANGING OUR PRIORITIES 


For the United States, this confer- 
ence would demonstrate to the world 
that the war in Vietnam is not the all- 
absorbing preoccupation it may seem, 
that we remain deeply dedicated to the 
building of peace and prosperity. We 
must candidly recognize that our con- 
cern in southeast Asia, and our effort to 
preserve the North Atlantic Treaty Orga- 
nization and other military. alliances, is 
misunderstood abroad and even at home. 
Our participation in a conference at the 
highest level of governments would re- 
dress what sometimes seems to others 
an imbalance in our foreign policy prior- 
ities. It would refresh and renew the 
spirits of citizens and officials at home. 

It is not impossible that the Soviet 
Union and other countries of Eastern 
Europe may wish to participate. It is 
likely that some of the less developed 
countries may wish a voice. But the 
main thrust has to come from the in- 
dustrialized nations of Europe plus 
Canada, the United States, and Japan: 
the OECD countries. 

The United States should be prepared 
to respond affirmatively to a proposal for 
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such a conference. And other nations 
should be encouraged to move now for 
that productive conference and the frank 
exchange of ideas. 

The material progress of the last 20 
years has come out of nothing else but 
the international cooperation generated 
by the Marshall plan. We must get back 
to that spirit of good will and coopera- 
tive endeavor. The nations of the world, 
in concert, can build a new city of man 
of unparalleled prosperity and lasting 
peace. 


CESAR BALSA RECEIVES DISTIN- 
GUISHED ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
KUPFERMAN] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, September 16, 1966, I was privi- 
leged to attend the Fourth Annual Salute 
to Mexico Luncheon of the Advertising 
Club of New York in recognition of 
Mexico Week in New York City. 

The Advertising Club is an outstand- 
ing organization in my district and its 
president, Walter B. Bruce, who is also 
president of the American Can Co., pre- 
sided at the luncheon. 

The guest of honor was Cesar Balsa, 
self-made outstanding Mexican business- 
man, hotel owner, friend of the United 
States and known as the “host to the 
most in Mexico.” He received the Ad- 
vertising Club’s Distinguished Achieve- 
ment Award. 

The overflow audience heard an ad- 
dress by the Honorable Francisco Cuevas 
Cancino, Ambassador from Mexico to the 
United Nations, and the chairman of the 
day was J. L. Blackledge, of the Elec- 
trical League of New York. 

The fine acceptance speech by Cesar 
Balsa deserves wider circulation, and so 
I include it here for my colleagues. 

Text or SPEECH BY CESAR BALSA AT ADVERTIS- 
ING CLUB OF NEw YORK LUNCHEON, SEPTEM- 
BER 16, 1966 
Mr. Bruce, Ambassador Cuevas Cancino, 

Consul General Pesqueira, Sr. Guajardo, 

Congressman KUPFERMAN, Sr. Lippman, and 

honored guests, I am very proud to be here 

this afternoon and to be the recipient of this 
wonderful award. I feel quite humbled by 
the fact that such illustrious personalities as 

President Eisenhower, President Hoover, 

Carlos P. Romulo, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, 

General Alfred M. Grunther, and Admiral 

Richard C. Byrd have received this award in 

the past. 

My country, Mexico, has a position that is 
unique in the eyes of North Americans, 
Probably a little of it is the result of the 
early days of the movies when the typical 
Mexican was characterized as a sleepy-headed 
gentleman dozing under a sombrero and lean- 
ing up against a very uncomfortable cactus, 
Today, Mexicans in every walk of life, includ- 
ing cardiology, retina research, architecture, 
arts and crafts, and world affairs, are wearing 
Hombergs, are wide awake, and are more 
often seen rubbing shoulders with world 
figures than the traditional cactus. 
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Our economy today, by all indices, is one 
of the healthiest in the world; and the 
soundness of the peso has now been attested 
to by its acceptance as hard currency in 
world markets. 

Much has been made in the papers and 
press of my rise from a busboy to the director 
of a rather large hotel and restaurant or- 
ganization. We have all heard the jokes 
about it, and some of us are even very much 
aware of the efforts involved in it. In all 
humility, I am not certain how much of the 
credit is fully mine and how much of it is 
chance. The chance of knowing people of 
love and good faith who put their trust in 
me, and also the chance of geography. One 
of the former speakers on the platform men- 
tioned that my wife and I came to Mexico on 
our honeymoon and decided to stay. The 
country enthralled us, charmed us, and ac- 
tually, to us, was a vision as the land of 
opportunity. 

For years we have all heard the phrase, 
“the land of opportunity,” but somehow or 
another never fully associated it with the 
United States of Mexico. The eagerness of 
the people in Mexico to learn, to advance 
themselves, to develop to their full capabili- 
ties, and to progress ever forward surely must 
be a vital chapter of the ‘‘Cesar Balsa story.” 
For without this basic desire, drive, and in- 
terest on the parts of my co-workers and 
business associates “Cesar Balsa” might still 
be an ex-busboy who came to Mexico on his 
honeymoon, turned around and went home. 

This beautiful plaque talks about “extraor- 
dinary achievements in building interna- 
tional good will and understanding.” I as- 
sure you, there is nothing extraordinary 
about this achievement because interna- 
tional good will and understanding is as 
basic to the Mexican way of life as is deep 
respect for traditions and parents. Inter- 
national good will and understanding” is a 
commodity that the Mexican offers to all 
men. Our hotels and other enterprises 
merely afford the tourist a meeting place to 
be exposed to these factors. It is reflected 
in the smile of the desk clerk, in the way 
some of our young elevator operators call 
off the floor numbers in Spanish and English. 
It is reflected by the patience of the cashiers 
who explain the conversion of dollars into 
pesos, and even in the pleasant manner, if 
I may say, of the busboys in our restaurants. 

But international good will and under- 
standing is not only reflected in Mexico 
through “Balsa.” It is reflected throughout 
the country, wherever you go. It is the type 
of thinking, a manner of living, which you 
cannot legislate, dictate, or educate. It must 
be inborn and I assure you, in Mexico, it is. 

I do not want to take too much of your 
time this afternoon, as I am certain you all 
have fairly tight schedules here in New York, 
but I have been asked to talk a little bit 
further about some of our philosophy and 
direction, 

Our organization, reflecting Mexico’s pol- 
icy, is extremely desirous of having foreign 
visitors see and enjoy more of our country. 
We want our guests to see more than just 
‘Mexico City and Acapulco. Obviously, these 
two points are a must on everyone's first trip 
to Mexico. In Mexico City, you are always 
in direct contact with the pre-Columbian, 
colonial, and modern aspects of Mexico. 
Acapulco was catering to the jet set long 
before the jets were even flying. But the 
rest of the country is just starting to bloom. 
We are therefore developing Balsa enterprises 
in many other points throughout the coun- 
try—motor inns, hotels, restaurants, etc.— 
in anticipation of the great wave of tourism 
which all indications show our country will 
receive within the next decade. 

Today I, Cesar Balsa, am being honored 
for extraordinary achievements in building 
international good will and understanding; 
but in synthesis, it is Mexico which is being 
so honored. And if I may take license, I 
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would like to say “Gracias Amigos“ for my- 
self personally and for my wonderful country. 


FOOD-FOR-PEACE AND THE FARM- 
ER-TO-FARMER PROGRAM 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DoLE] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, last fall I at- 
tended the Food and Agricultural Orga- 
nization’s 20th anniversary conference 
in Rome, Italy. It was my privilege to 
serve as a congressional adviser repre- 
senting the House, and while in Rome I 
learned of the need and began exploring 
the feasibility of expanding U.S. techni- 
cal assistance in the area of agricultural 
production and distribution. 

When I returned, I visited with many 
people, in and out of Government, about 
the possibility of increasing our agricul- 
tural technical assistance programs, 
either by amending the food-for-peace 
program which was coming up for ex- 
tension or by separate legislation. I 
contacted each State extension director 
and the president of every land-grant 
college, asking for their comments and 
suggestions on meeting the growing 
world food problem. Asa result of these 
contacts and the advice from my col- 
leagues, on March 17, 1966, I introduced 
H.R. 13753, a bill to establish a Bread 
and Butter Corps. Hearings on the 
food-for-peace program were already in 
progress before the House Committee on 
Agriculture, of which I am a member, 
and the testimony of 10 expert witnesses 
who led off the hearings, emphasized 
even more the need for increasing tech- 
nical assistance. After having the bene- 
fit of all the testimony and further dis- 
cussions with my colleagues and the 
chairman of our committee, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, HAROLD 
Cool xx, I decided to offer an amendment, 
a shortened version of the bill I intro- 
duced, to the food-for-peace program. 
After lengthy discussion, my amend- 
ment, with some modifications, was 
adopted and included as sections 406 and 
104(i) of H.R. 14929. 

Since then, the farmer-to-farmer pro- 
gram, or Bread and Butter Corps has 
been accepted by the House and Senate 
and is about to become the law of the 
land. It is, in my opinion, important not 
only to Kansas farmers but to all Kan- 
sans, all Americans, and free people 
around the world. 

PURPOSE OF THE PROGRAM 

The primary purpose of the farmer-to- 
farmer amendment is to strengthen the 
agricultural economies of friendly coun- 
tries in order to meet rising world food 
needs. It could if properly adminis- 
tered, become the most effective vehicle 
to transfer American know-how and 
show-how to all parts of the globe. 

JURISDICTION 


This technical. assistance program 
would be established within the USDA 
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and would operate under the direction 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
would be directed to carry out two types 
of coordination: 

First. Coordination within the USDA 
with the Federal Extension Service, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, the Fed- 
eral-State Cooperative Research Sery- 
ice, and other departmental agencies. 

Second. Coordination with the Peace 
Corps, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, State Department, the Food and 
Agricultural Organization, and other 
U.S. Government agencies and interna- 
tional organizations. 

Persons who are trained and serving 
in the program could be assigned or re- 
assigned for duty with other U.S. Gov- 
ernment agencies such as the Peace 
Corps or AID missions. 

Nothing in my amendment is intended 
to infringe upon the powers and respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary of State to con- 
duct U.S. foreign policy. 

LAND-GRANT AND OTHER COLLEGES 


My farmer-to-farmer amendment au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make grants to, or enter into contracts 
or other cooperative arrangements with 
the land-grant colleges—or other insti- 
tutions of higher learning—to carry out 
various activities including: 

The recruitment, training, and edu- 
cation of persons volunteering for sery- 
ice in the program. It is contemplated 
that curriculums would emphasize the 
language, local laws and customs, prac- 
tices, economic and social conditions, and 
other subjects directly related to condi- 
tions in the nation where the volunteers 
will be working. 

The establishment of agricultural in- 
stitutes both in the United States and 
overseas to provide continuing practical 
training for corps members and foreign 
nationals. 

cost 

To the maximum extent possible, local 
currencies generated by the sale of U.S. 
farm commodities would be used to fi- 
nance this program. In addition, the 
sum of $33 million would be authorized to 
be appropriated annually to carry out 
the program. 

SENATE AND HOUSE AGREE 


The farmer-to-farmer program, as 
passed by the Senate, is identical to sec- 
tion 406 in the House bill. It is my in- 
tent that the Secretary of Agriculture 
administer this section in such a way as 
to use fully the combined experience and 
competencies of the land-grant univer- 
sities and the USDA in extending prac- 
tical and scientific knowledge to prac- 
tical application in food production and 
marketing. It is intended that through 
cooperative agreements or contracts with 
the USDA, the cooperative extension 
services of the land-grant universities 
would have responsibility for recruiting 
and training farmers or others with 
practical agricultural knowledge and 
supervising their performance in the 
recipient country, including providing 
necessary professional supervision and 
guidance and technical and scientific 
suport for their work, under supervision 
of the USDA and in close cooperation 
with extension-type programs of the 
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host country, AID, Peace Corps, and 
others with related programs. 

I believe these responsibilities can be 
administered most effectively and ef- 
ficiently by agencies administering com- 
parable cooperative programs serving 
American agriculture. It is my hope 
that responsibility for farmer-to-farmer 
programs be the responsibility of those 
USDA and land-grant university officials 
responsible for comparable extension 
programs serving American agriculture. 
LAND-GRANT COLLEGES AND FEDERAL EXTENSION 

SERVICE ROLE IN THE FARMER-TO-FARMER 

PROGRAM 

There are a number of reasons for 
emphasizing coordination of this pro- 
gram by the Federal Extension Service 
in cooperation with land-grant colleges 
throughout America. The following con- 
deanery? are, in my opinion, impor- 
tant: 

Farmers are more likely to volunteer 
to work for their local extension service 
than a Federal agency. 

Farmers with faith in their county 
agent will have greater confidence in 
the program if they know their county 
agent or a man like him will be there to 
help them. 

State extension services have personnel 
with know-how in agriculture and in 
encouraging application of agricultural 
knowledge. 

State extension services have people 
with know-how in practical techniques of 
field testing and adapting scientific re- 
search results to practical application. 

Relation of extension workers from 
domestic to foreign assignment and back 
will assure well-qualified people abroad 
and strengthen work with U.S. farmers 
as their workers gain insights and under- 
standing of world problems. 

FES has established cooperative rela- 
tionships with State extension directors 
and university presidents, with mutual 
understanding and respect. 

The FES has established systems for 
providing technical support to State ex- 
tension services from agencies of the 
USDA. 

FES works successfully with the land- 
grant colleges in developing their under- 
standing and acceptance of delegated 
USDA responsibilities. 

The FES has personnel expert in the 
techniques and methods of working with 
farmers on practical application of new 
methods. 

Yes; the Department of Agriculture 
will now have an expanded responsibility 
to expand accelerated agricultural tech- 
nical assistance in friendly developing 
nations throughout the world. This self- 
help emphasis will, I predict, be of great 
significance and impact in the desperate 
race between food and population growth 
that mankind is now engaged in. 


DON’T BE FOOLED—BUREAUCRATS 
DO INTEND TO BUS YOUR CHILDREN 

Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? ’ 

There was no objection. 

Mr.. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in 
1961 the Office of Education of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare published a pamphlet, entitled 
“A Federal Education Agency for the Fu- 
ture,” which caused much speculation 
and controversy among all of us who are 
interested in the general field of educa- 
tion. As there was some difficulty in ob- 
taining copies of this publication, I in- 
serted the text of this pamphlet in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for wider distri- 
bution and to fill the need for more 
copies of the Department’s thoughts on 
this subject. Over 200,000 copies were 
distributed. 

The Federal Agency of the Future was 
a blueprint for the federalization of our 
schools. It pointed out the ways and 
means for forcing down the throats of 
our State and local school officials what 
Washington officialdom considered to be 
right educational goals. To review the 
1961 work and look at the next step that 
the U.S. Office of Education is embarking 
upon makes one wonder what preroga- 
tives the local school officials will have 
when the professional Washington edu- 
cation bureaucrats get through. 

On Thursday and Friday of last week, 
September 29 and 30, the House Rules 
Committee held hearings on House Reso- 
lution 826 which calls for a select com- 
mittee of the House to conduct a full and 
complete investigation and study of the 
statement of policies for school desegre- 
gation plans under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 issued by the Com- 
missioner of Education. 

During the hearings, references were 
made to statements by Commissioner 
Harold Howe from various speeches he 
had delivered earlier this year. I am sure 
every fair-minded citizen will agree with 
Mr. Howe that “the first priority is to 
make sure that the schools which serve 
our neediest citizens are at the very least 
equal to the schools that serve our most 
fortunate.” How we should achieve this 
meritorious goal is already a matter of 
controversy. In one speech Mr. Howe 
recommends: 

Building programs for the future should 
be planned so that new schools break up 
rather than continue segregation. The Of- 
fice of Education will provide Federal 
planning funds for such efforts right now, 
and if I have my way about it, we will pro- 
vide construction funds before long. More- 
over, with the creation of the new Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
there is a new Federal tool to help educa- 
tion in the attack on de facto segregation. 
Planning for new land use and for housing 
patterns in the city must go hand in hand 
with planning for education. 


In the same speech, Mr. Howe men- 
tions the issue of busing: 

Busing of pupils to create racial balance is 
highly controversial but must be conceded 
to be helpful in some situations. 


This is quite interesting, Mr. Speaker, 
for up to now there has been either stony 
silence or an angry denial whenever it 
was suggested that the Office of Educa- 
tion bureaucrats were considering trans- 
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porting students to achieve what they 
call integration. Now comes the 
admission. 


WHAT IS SEGREGATION? 


The hooker comes in on the definition 
of segregation. Most Americans think 
in terms of the southern school system 
before the 1954 Supreme Court decision. 
Schoolchildren were legally segregated 
into white and colored schools. This is 
not what the bureaucrats mean, how- 
ever. I have watched this matter closely 
for the past 6 years. In fact, I was using 
the words “de facto segregation” be- 
fore they became popularly known. By 
de facto segregation—what Commis- 
sioner Howe and the education bureau- 
crats are talking about when they talk of 
combatting segregation—is something 
entirely different. In Ohio, for example, 
we have no legal segregation of our 
schools. In some areas, however, one 
community might be heavily Negro while 
another nearby might be heavily white. 
This to them is de facto segregation. 
This March 2, 1964, editorial from the 
Columbus Citizen-Journal points out 
exactly what is meant by de facto segre- 
gation or de facto integration: 

[From the Columbus Citizen-Journal, Mar. 
2, 1964] 
“De Facro” SCHOOL INTEGRATION IS WRONG 

The Congress of Racial Equality (CORE) 
Says it will ask the Columbus School Board 
for meetings to discuss de facto” school seg- 
regation. 

De facto (‘in fact”) segregation is the term 
applied by CORE to schools where most of 
the enrolled pupils are colored, or white, as 
the case may be. 

By long custom and also law, public schools 
are organized by districts. Children attend 
the school nearest their homes.. CORE, in its 
crusades in other cities, has contended that 
this leads to heavy enrollment of colored 
children in districts where the population is 
predominantly colored, and, by the same 
token, to predominantly white school en- 
rollment in white communities. Of course 
it does. 

The school fight in the South is over any 
integration of colored children into white 
schools. The south resists integration. But 
in Columbus and other northern cities the 
schools have been integrated for years. 
Negro children freely attend public schools in 
the districts where they live. 

So, in the North CORE is making an issue 
of “de facto” segregation. The remedy 
usually proposed is to transport Negro chil- 
dren by bus out of the districts where they 
live to schools in other districts which have 
few or no Negro pupils. And white children 
from those districts would be taken by bus 
to schools that have been mostly Negro. 

This maneuver is, de facto,” an attempt to 
move the battle of housing integration into 
the schoolhouse. It would make pawns of 
school children. It would make a travesty 
of the essential purpose of education. 

Dr. Watson Walker, president of the Co- 
lumbus School Board and a Negro, and Supt. 
Harold H. Eibling are both opposed to jump- 
ing children from their own districts to 
others. The operation would be costly and 
inconvenient for all concerned. It would 
tend to increase racial tension rather than 
diminish it. It would not solve the housing 
integration problem at which it is aimed. 

We believe the great majority of citizens 
and parents of both races will agree with 
Dr. Walker and Superintendent Eibling that 
the schools should be restricted to educa- 
tion of children and not used as levers in 
the housing integration fight. 
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Some integrationists argue that it would 
“enrich” the experience of the children to 
be traded among schools. The same argu- 
ment can be used in the economic and 
cultural fields as well as that of race. Some 
schools, due to location, are attended pre- 
dominantly by “culturally deprived” chil- 
dren of “Appalachian” families recently im- 
migrated from the depressed mountain areas 
of the South. It can be argued that these 
children would benefit by being sent to 
other districts and exchanged for children 
from more cultural and economically advan- 
taged families. 

People classify themselves in many ways 
and for many reasons, in the places where 
they live and in the associates they choose. 
Race is one of the reasons, but only one, 
Economic and cultura] factors are even more 
important to them. 

Columbus’ population has been shifting 
steadily since it was a village. As the city 
grew, many families moved from their old 
homes into newer ones farther out. This 
has gone on for years and is still going on. 

The battle for civil rights and better op- 
portunity for the Negro is a complex, in- 
volved and touchy problem. It differs in 
degree in North and South and from com- 
munity to community. We believe most 
white people want to see the Negro get a 
better deal and want peace between the 
races. 

But in our opinion, a “de facto” or quota 
campaign using school children as troops is 
not only unfair to the children but will set 
back the real cause of civil rights instead of 
helping it. It is fighting the battle on the 
wrong field and with the wrong people. 


ADMIT FUZZY THINKING 


During the hearings of the Green sub- 
committee which was investigating the 
U.S. Office of Education, I had occasion 
to ask Secretary Gardner and Mr. Howe 
some questions on de facto segregation: 
Note this bureaucratic style answer to 
my question: 

Mr. Howe. In terms of de facto situations, 
we are really trying to find our way into what 
constitutes discrimination in such a kind of 
segregation. We haven't fully found our way 
into this yet, but it is clear that it is possible 
for public bodies to take positions about the 
assignment of pupils or about the assignment 
of teachers that would be discriminatory. 
So that as we look into, particularly cities, 
from which we receive complaints regarding 
the practices of school boards, we are looking 
for the kind of discrimination that we 
assume the Congress intended to identify 
when it spoke of discrimination in Title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act. 

I have nothing further to add to the Sec- 
retary’s comments on racial balance. I quite 
agree with his statement, 


This is mighty fuzzy thinking. 

We are trying to find our way into what 
constitutes discrimination in such a kind 
of segregation, 


Note that de facto segregation all of a 
sudden becomes segregation. As a part 
of “finding our way” you will recall that 
the Office of Education withheld a sub- 
stantial grant from the city of Chicago 
on this basis. Chicago is not segregated. 
Chicago does have neighborhood schools 
which have racial patterns. Ergo, Chi- 
cago has de facto segregation so it is 
segregated from a standpoint of their 
reasoning. This is the way the jerry- 
built structure goes up and soon we will 
have desegregation guidelines that talk 
in terms of the percentage of students 
who are white and the percentage who 
are colored, and so forth. 
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Then if there can be any doubt, listen 
to what Mr. Howe stated in his speech, 
“The City Is a Teacher,” delivered in 
Chicago on May 13, 1966. The entire 
speech is printed at the end of these 
remarks. Mr. Howe certainly put out 
the idea that the schools are the vehicle 
for integration. He may deny that this 
is what he meant but he himself noted 
that some drastic measures will be needed 
over the long run—but wait, let us use 
his own words— 

These are some of the immediate steps that 
can be taken to improve the ghetto school. 
But I believe that more drastic measures will 
be needed over the long run. 

For example, traditional school district 
boundaries often serve education badly and 
may have to be changed. New York and New 
Jersey surrendered State prerogatives to form 
the Port of New York Authority in the 
interest of improved transportation. If we 
can make such concessions for transporta- 
tion, I suggest that we can make them for 
education, 

We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic, and 
intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools break up, rather than 
continue, segregation of both the racial and 
economic sort. The Office of Education will 
provide Federal planning funds for such 
efforts right now . . . and, if I have my way, 
the Office will provide construction funds 
before long. 

We have recently been considering finan- 
cial support for a comprehensive study of a 
system of educational parks to be estab- 
lished within the inner city. We visualize 
each of these centralized school complexes as 
educational centers that would provide 
classes ranging from prekindergarten 
through junior college. 


GRADUAL EFFORT TO KNOCK OUT NEIGHBORHOOD 
SCHOOLS 


U.S. News & World Report has done an 
excellent job of documenting this transi- 
tion in Office of Education policy. In 
their March 16, 1964, issue they offered a 
harbinger of things to come. In an ar- 
ticle entitled “(Neighborhood School Sys- 
tem in Danger?” they hit the nail right 
on the head. The article was as follows: 


“NEIGHBORHOOD” SCHOOL SYSTEM IN DAN- 
Ger?—Srory Back or SCHOOL BOYCOTTS 


Now it’s white people who are going to 
court to sue for their civil rights. 

Their fight is to save neighborhood schools. 

The danger they see is spreading from city 
to city throughout the North—wherever Ne- 
groes find schools that are almost all-Negro. 
It’s not the kind of segregation you find in 
the South. But Negroes call it illegal—and 
say that the “neighborhood” school system 
is to blame. 

Under pressure of boycotts, some cities al- 
ready are busing children to schools outside 
their home areas to get a “better racial bal- 
ance.” 

But white resistance is rising—and a legal 
battle is heading toward the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

Americans suddenly are waking up to the 
fact that their traditional system of “neigh- 
borhood” schools is in danger. 

Negroes are attacking that system in one 
northern city after another. The recent 
rash of school boycotts in New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston and other cities is part of that 
attack. 

As the Negro attack spreads across the 
North, white resistance is rising. White par- 
ents are organizing. Legal suits are being 
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filed to stop school boards from yielding to 
Negro demands. 

What Negroes demand is a large-scale 
shifting of pupils from schools in their home 
neighborhoods to schools in different neigh- 
borhoods in order to get what they call “a 
better racial balance” in school enrollments. 
They want Negro children moved to schools in 
white areas—and white children moved to 
schools in Negro areas. 

Start is made. Some cities—notably New 
York City—already are setting out to do this. 
In New York, thousands of Negro youngsters 
have been riding buses to schools in white 
neighborhoods for years. Now a new plan 
is being prepared to start thousands of white 
youngsters riding buses to schools in Negro 
neighborhoods next September. 

Many other cities—including St. Louis, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati 
and Cleveland—are under growing Negro 
pressure to adopt similar programs of “race 
balancing.” 

Negro leaders maintain that breaking up 
neighborhood schools is the only way you can 
get real integration in cities where whites 
and Negroes live in different neighborhoods. 
They complain that the traditional method 
of sending youngsters to the nearest school 
often results in schools that are all-Negro, 
or almost all-Negro, because the schools are 
located in Negro neighborhoods. 

Negro spokesmen call this “de facto segre- 
gation” and charge it is illegal. 

What’s illegal? Now whites are striking 
back with charges that what the Negroes pro- 
pose is illegal. The whites point out that 
Negroes in the North already have the same 
rights as whites to attend their neighborhood 
schools. They question whether the Consti- 
tution permits assignment of pupils on a ra- 
cial basis—even if the aim is school inte- 
gration. 

Whites have won some court victories 
against Negro demands. 

Federal courts have rejected as unconsti- 
tutional a Negro plan for moving pupils out 
of their neighborhood schools in Gary, Ind. 
What U.S. judges said in that case is set out 
on page 50. 

A State court has blocked the rezoning of 
two schools in New York City on the ground 
that it amounted to assigning pupils on a 
racial basis. 

The legal battle is expected to go all the 
way to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The outcome may decide the fate of the 
neighborhood-school system—not only in 
such big cities as New York and Chicago but 
also in hundreds of smaller cities with Negro 
residents. 

A Congressman’s concern, Congress has 
taken note of the growing dispute. In the 
civil-rights bill now pending in the U.S, Sen- 
ate, the House of Representatives inserted 
an amendment which declares: 

“Desegregation shall not mean the assign- 
ment of students to public schools in order 
to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Representative WILLIAM C. CRAMER (Rep.), 
of Florida, who proposed the amendment, 
explained: 

“The purpose is to prevent any semblance 
of congressional acceptance or approval of 
the concept of ‘de facto’ segregation or to in- 
clude in the definition of ‘desegregation’ any 
balancing of school attendance by moving 
students across school-district lines. 

Effect of the amendment is seen as barring 
the use of the proposed civil-rights bill to 
aid in the Negro attack on the neighborhood 
schools, 

New. York, Chicago and Boston are three 
major fronts in the battle over neighborhood 
schools. Following are on-the-scene reports 
from those cities. 


MORE SCHOOL MIXING STIRS HORNET’S NEST 


New Lokk Crry.—The nation’s largest city 
has probably done more than any other city 
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in the country to promote integration in 
public schools. Results to date: 

Negroes are staging school boycotts—pro- 
testing that the New York school board has 
not gone far enough. 

White parents are organizing and filing 
court suits—protesting that the school 
board has gone too far. The neighborhood 
school has become the hottest issue in New 
York. 

This upsurge of white resistance is a new 
and sudden development. 

Since 1957, New York has been trying one 
method of integration after another—moving 
Negroes out of over-crowded schools to un- 
crowded schools in white areas, changing 
school-district boundaries, building new 
schools in “fringe” areas between white and 
Negro neighborhoods, and permitting pupils 
to transfer out of predominantly Negro and 
Puerto Rican schools to any other school with 
space available. 

Thousands shifted: In all, more than 
75,000 pupils—most of them Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans—have been shifted from one 
school to another. All this stirred only rela- 
tively mild white protests. 

But a new plan has been adopted, to be 
put into operation next September. That is 
the “school pairing” plan, which combines 
a predominantly white school district with a 
predominantly Negro or Puerto Rican school 
district. How this plan works is pictured in 
the chart on page 48, 

About 60 schools have already been marked 
for pairing. Effect will be that about 10,000 
white children will be shifted into schools 
in Negro neighborhoods, and a like number 
of Negro and Puerto Rican children will enter 
the schools vacated by the white children. 

This has stirred a hornet's nest. 

Many white people who have been sympa- 
thetic toward the integration program in the 
past have turned hostile. 

A white’s view: Richard Held, a Brooklyn 
taxi driver, is one of those. 

“I am for integration,” he explains. They 
have been busing Negroes into my children’s 
school for several years and we have not ob- 
jected. 

“But I am opposed to the forced transfer 
of my children out of their neighborhood 
school, It is a good school, in a good neigh- 
borhood. They don’t have far to walk. 

“But now, under this pairing, one of my 
children will have to go to a school a mile 
farther away that is located in a bad neigh- 
borhood—so bad that I am afraid to walk 
through it myself. It is full of criminals 
and degenerates. I don't think there are 
police enough to protect my children in that 
area. 

“I consider this a violation of our consti- 
tutional rights, and I will do all I can to 
fight it.” 

A few hours after Mr. Held made these 
statements, the parent-teacher association of 
his neighborhood school met—with over- 
flow attendance—and voted to raise money 
for a court suit to block the proposed pupil 
transfer. 

All over New York City, neighborhood 
PTA’s are taking similar action. Larger or- 
ganizations are being formed—such as the 
Parents and Taxpayers group (PAT) and the 
Joint Council of Brooklyn for Better Educa- 
tion. Such organizations, claiming to rep- 
resent about a million people, have set up a 
joint council to co-ordinate their legal and 
publicity campaigns. 

At mass meetings, PAT spokesmen are de- 
bating against school officials and Negro 
leaders. 

Challenge in court. On February 25, a 
PAT attorney, Bernard Kessler, went into a 
State court and started the first legal action 
against the “school pairing” plan. 

A number of other similar suits are being 
prepared. 
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Mr. Kessler describes the legal basis of the 
suits in these words: 

“Some children are taken out of one school 
and transported to another because they are 
white. Other children are moved because 
they are black. Certainly this is racial dis- 
crimination.” 

A school official gives this answer: 

“We are not doing this primarily for inte- 
gration, but for better education, because we 
are convinced that integrated education is 
better education.” 

A New York State law says: 

“No person shall be refused admission into 
or be excluded from any public school in the 
State of New York on account of race, creed, 
color or national origin.” 

A State judge cited that law last Septem- 
ber in ruling against a school-board attempt 
to rezone two junior-high-school districts in 
New York City. He said it was clear “that 
racial balance was a compelling factor” in 
the zoning. 

What it costs. Cost of New York City’s 
attempts to promote integration already has 
run into the millions. The new plan will 
add as yet uncounted millions of dollars. 

Yet New York City has twice as many pre- 
dominantly Negro and Puerto Rican schools 
today as it had in 1957. 

One reason: White families are leaving the 
city, while Negroes and Puerto Ricans are 
pouring in. 

Since 1957, Negro enrollment has gone up 
53 per cent—to a total of 264,616. Puerto 
Rican enrollment has gone up 37.6 per cent— 
to a total of 177,544. Enrollment of others— 
mostly whites—has gone down 8.3 per cent, 
to a total of 596,356. 

Today, Negroes and Puerto Ricans make up 
40.5 per cent of the entire public-school pop- 
ulation. If recent trends continue, they will 
be in the majority in six or seven years. 

Negro leaders point to the steady increase 
in the number of nearly all-Negro schools 
as evidence that the board is not doing 
enough, 

The Rev. Milton A. Galamison, Negro lead- 
er of a February 3 boycott which pulled 364,- 
000 pupils out of school in a one-day protest 
demonstration, says: 

“Of 134 segregated elementary schools, the 
board plan proposes to desegregate only 20. 
Of 31 segregated junior highs, it proposes to 
desegregate only 10. It is a very shallow 

” 


Mr. Galamison announced he would stage 
another boycott unless the board accepted 
a program for complete desegregation of all 
schools by 1965. 

School officials say that schools in such 
large Negro areas as Harlem could not be 
integrated without busing large numbers of 
white pupils into Harlem from distant neigh- 
borhoods—and, so far, school authorities 
have refused to consider this. 

Mr. Galamison comments: 

“Nobody complains about Negro children 
having to travel.” 

It is not only in New York City, but 
throughout the entire State, that neighbor- 
hood schools face trouble. 

Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., the State commis- 
sioner of education, has ordered school 
boards to take action in any district that 
has schools with a disproportionate prepon- 
derance of Negroes. 

A few districts have started action. A 
few—such as Mount Vernon—have run into 
resistance by white parents. 

In Malverne, N.Y., a State court ruled 

a “race balancing” plan ordered by 
Dr. Allen, declaring: 

“While the U.S. Constitution forbids segre- 
gation by law in the public schools, it neither 
forbids racial imbalance nor compels racial 
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On one thing, both Negro leaders and 
school officials agree: 

True “racial balance” in school enroll- 
ments will never be achieved until housing 
patterns are changed—with Negroes win- 
ning access to neighborhoods now almost 
exclusively white. 


NEW NEGRO THREAT: POLITICAL ACTION 


Cuicaco—This Midwestern metropolis is 
being pressured by Negroes to begin the 
kind of scheol-integration program that New 
York City has been pushing for years. 

Negroes. backed their demands with a 
boycott that pulled 125,000 pupils out of 
school on February 25. 

Under Negro pressure, the Chicago school 
board has commissioned a panel of edu- 
cators to study the situation and recommend 
solutions. One change known to be under 
study is the breakup of the neighborhood- 
school system. 

Negro leaders charge that this system is 
to blame for the fact that about 90 per cent 
of Chicago’s children go to schools that are 
virtually all-Negro or all-white. 

Negroes’ goal. Negro demands are de- 
scribed by Lawrence Landry, a 28-year-old 
Negro sociologist who heads the boycott 
movement in Chicago. He says: 

“Our goal is a range of 30 to 70 per cent 
Negro enrollment in each school. We might 
have to set quotas by race to do it, but 
that’s the only way to achieve quality edu- 
cation for everyone.” 

Mr. Landry favors transporting pupils 
from schools in one area to schools in 
another area if necessary. 

Some school officials, however, say the 
racial-quota system would be unconstitu- 
tional—that it is Just as illegal to set racial 
limits on attendance as it is to bar students 
on the basis of race. 

Effect on pupils. Chicago officials also are 
concerned about what the breakup of neigh- 
borhood schools might do to children. 

“A youngster needs to belong some- 
where,” one administrator declared. “How 
can he feel that if he is carted halfway across 
the city to a school in some neighborhood 
he neither knows nor cares about?” 

School officials believe that many Negro 
parents are just as much opposed to busing 
pupils out of their home neighborhoods as 
white parents are, but that Negroes are 
afraid to speak out. 

Some Negro leaders are beginning to take 
a new look at the situation, however. A one- 
day boycott last October 22 had almost 
unanimous Negro support, but the February 
25 boycott was opposed by many Negro lead- 
ers, including officials of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Urban League and six of the city’s 
seven Negro aldermen. 

In contrast with New York’s policy of 
permitting pupils to transfer out of pre- 
dominantly Negro schools, Chicago has main- 
tained a policy of almost no transfers—until 
recently. 

One small change was made last autumn: 
Gifted students were permitted to transfer 
to schools offering the best courses in their 
lines of study. 

This stirred angry reaction from both 
whites and Negroes. The Negroes said such 
transfers were far from enough. But 1,000 
parents from the district of one all-white 
high school that was marked to receive gifted 
Negroes gathered in front of the board of 
education building to protest. Some carried 
signs which read: 

“We support Dr, Willis and neighborhood 
schools.“ 

Dr. Benjamin C. Willis is Chicago’s super- 
intendent of schools. Negroes, complaining 
that he would not listen to their demands, 
Der ee e ane The board 
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Now some Negro leaders are threatening 
to turn their drive into a political movement. 
Pressure is being put on Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, Chicago's Democratic leader. Chi- 
cago Negroes have voted heavily for Demo- 
cratic candidates in the past. But Mr. Lan- 
dry recently warned: 

“It is good possibility that Negroes in large 
numbers will refuse to vote in the Novem- 
ber elections.” 

As he voiced this warning, he stood under 
signs saying, “If Daley won't give us Ben 
[Willis] we won't give him LBJ.” The LBJ, 
of course, is President Lyndon B. Johnson. 

WHERE NEGROES ARE FEW—AND WHITES 
STAND FIRM 


Boston.—Negroes in Boston have boy- 
cotted schools twice in eight months to put 
pressure behind their demands. 

Negro demands here, as in other Northern 
cities, are for breaking up schools that are 
predominantly Negro. 

School Officials say that would mean break- 
ing up Boston’s neighborhood schools. Wil- 
liam E. O’Connor, chairman of the Boston 
School Committee, says: 

“The only thing that will satisfy the Negro 
leaders is to distribute the students through- 
out the city because of racial imbalance. I 
would not approve of disrupting our system 
by busing children throughout the city. 

The Negro population is only 10 per cent. 
We cannot infringe upon the civil rights of 
the other 90 per cent of our population.” 

Another school-committee member, Mrs. 
Louis Day Hicks, says: 

“We deny that there is any segregation 
in our schools.” 

Mrs. Hick’s firm stand against Negro de- 
mands won her the largest vote cast in last 
November’s city election. 

The boycotts have been criticized by Bos- 
ton’s Mayor John F. Collins, by Massachu- 
setts Governor Endicott Peabody, and by 
Richard Cardinal Cushing of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

But the State board of education has taken 
a stand against racial imbalance in Boston 
Schools, and plans a study to seek remedies. 

One plan considered by Negro leaders calls 
for reshaping and enlarging school districts 
to include mixtures of whites and Negroes. 
This is similar to the plan that set off the 
battle over neighborhood schools in New 
York City. 

U.S. COURT VICTORY FOR “NEIGHBORHOOD” 

SCHOOLS 


A federal-court test of the neighborhood- 
school system came in Gary, Ind. The 
neighborhood school won. 

Negroes charged in a suit against the Gary 
school district that neighborhood schools 
foster racial segregation. They demanded 
an end to the system and asked for transfer 
of 6,000 pupils to schools in other parts of 
the city. 

US. District Judge George N. Beamer—a 
Democrat appointed by the late President 
Kennedy—ruled against the Negroes. He 
said: 

“The neighborhood school which serves 
the students within a prescribed district is 
a long and well established Institution in 
American public school education. It is al- 
most universally used. It has many 
social, cultural and administrative advan- 

Judge Beamer conceded that housing pat- 

“terns might bring about an imbalance be- 
tween races in certain schools. But he said: 

“Nevertheless, I have seen nothing in the 
many cases dealing with the segregation 

problem which leads me to believe that the 
law requires that a school system developed 
on the neighborhood school plan, honestly 
“and conscientiously constructed With no in- 
tention or purpose to segregate the races, 
must be destroyed or abandoned because 
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the resulting effect is to have a racial im- 
balance in certain schools 

“Purthermore,” the judge declared, “re- 
quiring certain students to leave their neigh- 
borhood and friends and be transferred to 
another school miles away, while other stu- 
dents, similarly situated, remained in the 
neighborhood school, simply for the purpose 
of balancing the races in the various schools 
would in my opinion be indeed a violation 
of the equal protection clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment.” 

Judge Beamer rejected the charge that 
Gary schools are segregated. A segregated 
school, he said, “is a school which a given 
student would be otherwise eligible to at- 
tend, except for his race or color, or, a school 
which a student is compelled to attend be- 
cause of his race or color.” 

The judge noted with approval this fed- 
eral court ruling: “Desegregation does not 
mean that there must be intermingling of 
the races in all school districts. It means 
only that they may not be prevented from 
intermingling ... because of race. 

The U.S. Seventh Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, on Oct. 31, 1963, upheld Judge Beamer’s 
ruling. That court noted that the Constitu- 
tion “does not require integration. It mere- 
ly forbids discrimination.” 

The Negro plaintiffs in Gary have an- 
nounced their intention to appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 


Some New Tactics IN CIVIL-RIGHTS PUSH 


Negroes now are trying out some new tac- 
tics in their civil-rights demonstrations. 
New tactics include: 

“Shop-ins.” In practicing this technique, 
introduced in San Francisco in late February, 
Negroes enter a supermarket accused of hir- 
ing too few Negroes. There they fill shopping 
carts with groceries, take them to the check- 
out counters and allow the merchandise to 
be rung up by clerks on the cash register. 

Then the Negroes walk out, paying no 
money and leaving behind the bags of gro- 
ceries—which then must be returned to the 
shelves. Store owners complain that this 
tactic causes spoilage of perishables, break- 
age of some items—and much wasted time. 

“Cross-filing.” This is a variation of the 
“shop-in.”” Negroes posing as customers of a 
supermarket take items from one shelf and 
put them on another shelf—again forcing 
clerks to waste time restoring the merchan- 
dise to its right place. 

Some students of the University of Cali- 
fornia have countered with “reverse shop- 
ins,” in which they help merchants return 
the mixed-up items to their proper shelves. 

“Rent strikes.” This tactic is simply the 
refusal of tenants to pay their rent unless 
the owner meets their demands for repairs on 
their buildings. It is used mostly in New 
York City. Owners complain the tactic is 
sometimes used as an excuse for nonpayment 
even when buildings are in good repair. 

Negroes say the new methods will supple- 
ment—but not replace—the older tactics. 


Their next article was on September 5, 
1966 and the heading carried the same 
thought-provoking warning: “Is Federal 


Aid Helping To End Neighborhood 


Schools?” This article follows: 


From the U.S, News & World Report, Sept. 


5, 1966] 
Is FEDERAL Arp HELPING To END NEIGHBORHOOD 
ScHOOLS? 
Government purse strings are being opened 
to Northern classrooms to push integration— 
That's the latest charge in Congress, where 
issue is raised about the legality of educa- 


~tional grants designed to discourage “racial 


imbalance” in schools. 

Federal programs to help desegregate“ 
schools in Northern cities have run into a 
challenge in Congress. 
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The challenge came on August 23 from 
Representative WILLIAM C. CRAMER, Repub- 
lican, of Florida. 

Representative Cramer charged that the 
U.S. Office of Education “appears to be violat- 
ing” the 1964 Civil Rights Act by granting 
more than $730,000 of federal funds “to im- 
plement experiments attacking de facto 
segregation or racial imbalance” in Northern 
schools. 

Mr. Cramer wrote the U.S, Commissioner of 
Education, Harold Howe II, asking “under 
what authority” his office is making such 
grants and told the House, “I intend to pur- 
sue this matter.” 

Mr. Howe, on August 25 denied Mr. 
CraMEr’s charge and said “a full, responsive 
reply to the Congressman’s inquiry is being 
prepared.” 

The issue raised in this dispute is one that 
could decide the fate of the system of 
“neighborhood schools” that is used in the 
North. That issue: 

Is there any legal authority for federal ac- 
tion to break up the kind of “segregation” 
found in the North? 

This so-called de facto segregation is not 
caused by the exclusion of Negroes from 
white schools. It results from housing pat- 
terns, with Negroes concentrated in neigh- 
borhoods that are nearly all-Negro, and with 
children attending schools in their neighbor- 
hoods. 

The Supreme Court has never held that 
this is unconstitutional. 

Congress has tried to exclude de facto 
segregation as a target of its civil-rights leg- 
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LEGAL QUICKSAND 

Mr. Howe complained recently that in try- 
ing to attack the Northern style of “segrega- 
tion,” federal officials run into “quicksands of 
legal interpretation.” He said: “We can’t do 
anything; we can only suggest and stimulate 
local school districts.” 

Many federal officials, however, have come 
out with “suggestions”—and federal “stimu- 
lation” is being given to a variety of local 
actions. 

Much of the “stimulation” to local action 
has come in the form of federal money. 
Some of this money has come from funds 
appropriated for ald for education—not from 
the civil-rights funds cited by Representative 
CRAMER. 

East Orange, N.J., for example, has re- 
ceived $162,000 of federal aid-to-education 
money for planning an “educational plaza” 
which would serve to bring together school 
facilities now scattered widely around the 
city. 

The East Orange idea is to “phase out all 
neighborhood schools” and replace them with 
a central complex that would provide “a com- 
mon educational experience for children and 
youth from all sections of the city—rich and 
poor, Negro and white.” 

East Orange officials are hoping for addi- 
tional federal funds in carrying out this 


plan. 
OTHER CITIES, OTHER METHODS 


Similar ideas for central “educational 
parks” and “plazas” are being discussed in 
several cities. 

Mt. Vernon, N. T., is counting on federal 
assistance to establish a model “children’s 
academy”—using the newest educational 
methods—located on the fringes of white and 
Negro neighborhoods to attract children of 
both races. 

This idea is in line with a recent Howe 
suggestion that “we will have to reappraise 
where the boundary lines of neighborhoods 
should be drawn when we speak of ‘the 
neighborhood school.“ 

Mr. Howe also suggested that the nation 
needs to take a “close look” at the whole 
system of neighborhood schools in the light 
of its frequent effect of separating Negroes 
from whites in the schoolroom. 
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Another Howe suggestion is that white 
suburbs should share the racial problems of 
city schools. One of his ideas is that city 
school districts might combine with subur- 
ban districts. 

This idea has been under consideration 
in Atlanta, Ga., where school authorities talk 
of creating a Metropolitan Educational Au- 
thority that would include the predomi- 
nantly white suburbs along with the heavily 
Negro city. 

WHAT VOTERS THINK 

One problem that Atlanta has encountered 
is that many suburban residents do not 
relish the idea of unification with the city. 

Last May, voters of suburban Sandy Springs 
turned down by a vote of more than 2 tola 
proposed annexation with Atlanta. One 
reason given by a Sandy Springs leader was 
fear “the Federal Government might compel 
busing of students” because “we don’t have 
enough Negroes in our community,” 

Norman F. Lent, a State senator from 
a suburb of New York City, was quoted by 
“The Wall Street Journal” recently as pre- 
dicting that “the time is coming when the 
City of New York will attempt to exchange 
students on a forced basis with its suburbs.” 

To this, according to “The Journal,” Mayor 
John L. Messina of suburban Port Chester 
replied: “Never.” 

Commissioner Howe warned educators in 
a recent speech that they must be prepared 
to risk “enraging suburban taxpayers” to 
carry out the task of desegregating Northern 
schools, 

Busing of city Negroes to suburban schools 
already is being tried on a small scale in 
several cities. 

One of the federal grants attacked by 
Representative Cramer gives $130,000 to a 
Hartford, Conn., experiment in which 266 
pupils from heavily Negro schools in the city 
are to be bused into white suburbs. 

This grant was made under Title IV of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, which authorizes fed- 
eral aid for dealing with problems of “‘de- 
segregation.” 

The federal money is not used to finance 
the actual busing of Hartford pupils. In- 
stead, it goes for the pay and training of 
special teachers and consultants, and for 
“evaluation” of the results of the experi- 
ment, 

Mr. Howe describes this as helping school 
personnel to deal effectively with special 
educational problems occasioned by desegre- 
gation, which is in the authorizing language 
of Title IV.” He insists: 

“No Title IV funds are being used for 
transporting pupils or overcoming racial im- 
balance.” 

A DEFINITION OF DESEGREGATION 

Mr. CraMer’s position is that the Hartford 
grant is “part and parcel” of a program based 
on busing and thus “encourages what the 
Congress specifically forbade.” He told the 
House: 

“In passing the 1964 Civil Rights Act, this 
body adopted my amendment to the defini- 
tion of ‘desegregation’ which says that ‘de- 
segregation shall not mean the assignment of 
students to public schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance.’ ” 

In the light of this definition, Mr. CRAMER 
sald: 

“It becomes crystal clear that the award of 
federal funds to any school board for the 
purpose of implementing programs aimed at 
overcoming de facto segregation or racial im- 
balance is absolutely improper. . . . 

“Grants are being made to Northern school 
boards, including Hartford, Conn., where 
there has not been any deliberate segrega- 
tion of students in the public schools. The 
only logical conclusion is that the grants are 
being made to overcome de facto segregation 
or racial imbalance.” 
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SPENDING IN OTHER CITIES 

In addition to the Hartford grant, officials 
of the U.S. Office of Education list these other 
grants that have been made under the Civil 
Rights Act for “desegregation” purposes to 
school systems that are outside the South: 

Los Angeles, $109,103 to train personnel 
in problems of d ‘ation. 

New York City, $199,951 for training per- 
sonnel, with one aim described as: “to de- 
velop skills in the area of civil liberties and 
civil righ 

Oakland, Calif., $30,000 for “advisory spe- 
cialists in solving the problems of racially 
and ethnically mixed schools.” 

California State department of education, 
$153,901 “for a Statewide advisory service for 
local school districts to assist them in deal- 
ing with problems incident to desegregation.” 

New York State department of education, 
$85,400 “to establish a model State program 
for desegregation” and $8,600 for a teacher 
institute on individualizing instruction for 
classroom integration” in two schools of New 
York City. 

Syracuse, N.Y., $12,604 for planning a 
school-desegregation p: 

Together with the Hartford project, these 
280 add up to the $730,000 figure cited by 

Mr. CRAMER. 

Whatever the outcome of the Cramer chal- 
lenge to such spending, the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the war on de facto seg- 
regation seems sure to grow. 

Studies of Northern schools are being made 
by the U.S. Civil Rights Commission and the 
Office of Education. Bills are pending in 
Congress to authorize specifically the use of 
federal aid against racial imbalance. 

Schools of the South have been under fed- 
eral pressure ever since the Supreme Court 
outlawed separate schools for Negroes in 
1954. Now the pressure is shifting to the 
North, as well. 


Just this week, U.S. News & World Re- 
port has another article entitled “Gov- 
ernment’s Plan To Desegregate the 
Suburbs.” Note that even the reputable 
U.S. News has come to talk in terms of 
the Office of Education jargon. Suburbs 
which are not segregated are suddenly 
slated for desegregation. This is the 
steady way that a leftist idea catches on 
until you are sooner or later on the de- 
fensive. This article is also excellent 
and to the point. It follows: 

GOVERNMENT'S PLAN To DESEGREGATE THE 

SUBURBS 

(Nore—Barriers between segregated sub- 
urbs and big-city “ghettos” must fall—so say 
civil-rights officials in Washington. 

(White House aides have spelled out the 
plan. U.S. funds are to be carrot and stick, 
But will Congress agree?) 

The Government in Washington is laying 
the groundwork for an assault on the na- 
tion’s suburbs. 

The objectives: a curb on the flight of 
whites from cities to suburbs, more racial 
mixing in suburbs, more integration in sub- 
urban classrooms. 

The weapons being readied: special grants 
of money to be given to those communities 
that co-operate but denied to those that 
don't, channeling of present federal-aid pro- 
grams to achieve desegregation, applying 
pressure to break down political boundaries 
in metropolitan areas and create governments 
that can reign over both cities and suburbs. 

CONGRESS AROUSED 

Initial moves toward these goals appear to 
be creating something of a furor in Congress. 
Many members say that federal agencies are 
going far beyond the letter of civil-rights laws 
as written by Congress. 

In the House, on September 29, a prompt 
investigation was promised of guidelines for 
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school desegregation laid down by the Office 
of Education in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. The investigation 
would be made by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, or by a special committee set up for 
the purpose. 
On September 30, Harold Howe II, Commis- 
sioner of Education, was called before the 
House Rules Committee to explain plans for 
integration. 

Earlier, on September 26, the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the U.S. Senate had criti- 
cized the guidelines. Said a Committee re- 


port; 

“The Committee questions the legality of 
the revised guidelines as promulgated by the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare pertaining to desegregation in schools 
and hospitals which receive federal assist- 
ance. 

“The Committee believes that the revised 
guidelines contravene and violate the legis- 
lative intent of Congress in enactment of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

“It has never been intended by this Com- 
mittee that funds appropriated by it be used 
by the Department to go about the country 
harassing people who have shown every in- 
dication of abiding by the letter and intent 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964, which is the 
law of the land, says: 

“Nothing herein shall empower any of- 
ficial or court of the United States to issue 
any order seeking to achieve a racial balance 
in any school by requiring the transporta- 
tion of pupils from one school to another or 
one school district to another in order to 
achieve racial balance. egation’ 
means the assignment of students to public 
schools and within such schools without 
regard to their race, color, religion or na- 
tional origin, but ‘desegregation’ shall not 
mean the assignment of students to public 
schools in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance.” 

Efforts of some “liberal” Senators to repudi- 
ate the Appropriations Committee criticism 
of the guidelines failed. 

The Senate accepted, by a vote of 55 to 11, 
an amendment to the appropriations bill 
limiting desegregation in hospitals under the 
Civil Rights Act. The effect of the amend- 
ment is to permit assignment of patients to 
segregated rooms and wards if a doctor feels 
this is essential to a patient’s health. 

The sudden revolt in Congress is one more 
frustration for Administration civil-rights 
planners. They are finding that achieve- 
ment of their goal of national desegregation 
increasingly is thwarted by the flight of 
white people from city to suburbs. This 
has left low-income Negroes concentrated 
in the central cities, 


THE FLIGHT TO SUBURBIA 


The problem is made more difficult by the 
fact that suburbs of most cities are separate 
political entities. And, in many cases, a 
city may be located in one State while its 
suburbs are located in another State. It 
is doubted that executive orders of the White 
House, or decisions by the Supreme Court, 
could force political boundaries between 
cities and their suburbs to be redrawn. 

It is against this background that Gov- 
ernment officials in charge of setting the pace 
for integration have turned their attention 
to the possibility of channeling the flow of 
federal grants to achieve their objectives. 

Billions in grants now flow from the U.S. 
Treasury for education, for urban renewal, 
for low-cost public housing, for hospitals, 
for many other projects including the new 
rent-subsidy plan just now getting under 
way. Controlling distribution of these funds, 
it is reasoned, would be one way to desegre- 
2 — schools and neighborhoods in the sub- 
urbs, 

Planning for action along this line has 
centered in HEW—The Department of Health, 
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Education and Welfare—of which John W. 
Gardner is Secretary. The agency within 
HEW that has taken the lead in laying down 
guidelines for desegregating the suburbs is 
the Office of Education headed by Harold 
Howe, II, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Plans and guidelines are reported to be 
based upon findings of a study carried out 
with funds made available by Congress in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. From the study 
came this conclusion: 

“We found that for all practical purposes, 
American education can be labeled as segre- 
gated.” The conclusion was drawn 12 years 
after the U.S. Supreme Court had ruled that 
segregated schools contravene the Con- 
stitution. 

The study concluded further that 
integration of children from different social 
and economic backgrounds helps the dis- 
advantaged without harming the education 
of the advantaged.” 


SPLIT LEVELS AND WELFARE 


Commissioner Howe, commenting on these 
conclusions in a speech in July to the Na- 
tional Conference on Education of the Dis- 
advantaged, said: “The extraordinary popula- 
tion shifts taking place in our country make 
it necessary that we take a close look at what 
the meaning of the word ‘neighborhood’ has 
come to include. To a disturbing degree it 
has come to mean the polarization of families 
according to the size of their split-level 
homes or the size of their welfare checks. 

We are faced with the fact that we are be- 
coming & nation of plush suburbs on one 
hand and midcity slums on the other. Eco- 
nomically and socially, and in the ability of 
millions of American citizens to achieve their 
aspirations, the two show signs of becoming 
separate and antagonistic continents.” 

The situation that is frustrating civil- 
rights planners is shown in the accompany- 
ing charts giving the racial imbalance in 
population in major cities and their suburbs 
and in schools of cities and suburbs. 

A proposed plan for getting at this prob- 
lem was put in draft form, for purposes of 
study, as the “Equal Opportunity Act of 
1967." If accepted by the White House, this 
proposal could be submitted to the next 
Congress by President Johnson and pressed 
for enactment. 

The “Equal Opportunity Act“ —If written 
into law—would remove present barriers to 
plans for desegregation. These barriers are 
set up by the limiting definition of deseg- 
regation in the Civil Rights Act of 1964. That 
Act would be amended to launch a broad- 
gauged plan to break down the barriers be- 
tween cities and suburbs. 


CARROT AND STICK 


Major weapon in the new approach to de- 
segregation of suburbs would be granting or 
denying of federal subsidies to local com- 
munities. This power would reside largely 
in the office of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

In the field of education, the Government 
under this tentative plan would set out to 
accomplish the following objectives, among 
others: 

Creation of metropolitan school districts 
that would include both urban and sub- 
urban areas. Within these school districts 
there could be pupil exchanges between sub- 
urbs and central cities, 

Busing of pupils from suburbs into cities 
and from cities into suburbs. 

Rezoning of school districts to “obtain 
maximum heterogeneity.” 

Assignment of teachers to assure “faculty 
integration at all schools.” 

Selection of sites for new schools to “max- 
tmize integration.” 
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“Pairing, grouping or clustering” of Negro 
and white schools, 

Development of “magnet” high schools, 
each specializing in a different subject, with 
enrollment open to pupils anywhere in a 
school district “on the basis of interest 
rather than ability.” 

Hiring of specialists "to advise school per- 
sonnel, parents, children and the public on 
problems of desegregation.” 

Development of new study materials with 
“proper representation of racial and religious 
minorities.” 

To reach these objectives, the Commis- 
sioner of Education would be able “to pro- 
vide grants to support techniques appro- 
priate to correct de facto segregation in in- 
dividual communities.” 

On September 28, Representative PAUL A. 
Fo (Rep.), of New York, told Congress that 
a survey is being made by Mr. Howe's office 
“to determine the racial makeup of every 
school in the United States.” 

Mr. Fro said that the survey would be 
used “to get statistics for busing, pairing, 
school redistricting... .” 

Mr. Howe's office said the survey ques- 
tionnaires had gone out, but that Mr. Frxo's 
charges were “ridiculous.” 

Commissioner Howe, presumably with 
White House approval, has set forth the pro- 
posed plans for desegregating suburbs in a 
series of speeches. 

In one speech at Columbia University, Mr. 
Howe said: “The St. Paul [Minnesota] school 
system is considering a plan to combine a 
rapid-transit system with a cluster of four 
or five 300-acre educational parks that would 
bring youngsters from the ghetto, from other 
city schools, and from parochial and sub- 
urban schools into central locations for 
classes ranging from nursery school through 
junior college. 

“Other cities looking seriously at the pos- 
sibility of similar educational parks include 
East Orange, N.J., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and New York City.” 

Mr. Howe, speaking as a high official of 
the Administration, holds that a way must 
be found to break down the barriers between 
the suburbs—where children “live in a world 
of wall-to-wall carpeting, pleasant back 
yards, and summers at camp”—and the cen- 
tral city—where the children “play in alleys 
and live six in a room.” 

Few Congressmen say they object to that 
goal. But many Congressmen appear to ob- 
ject to turning the power of the federal purse 
over to a few officials in Washington to 
achieve the goal. 


AN ARSENAL OF FEDERAL WEAPONS TO SPUR 
INTEGRATION 


The Federal Government has many poten- 
tial means cf influencing the pattern of 
school integration in suburbs of metropoli- 
tan areas. Among the inducements— 

Grants of federal money, totaling more 
than 14.5 billion dollars a year, might be 
withheld or increased in a locality depend- 
ing on the degree of integration. Of special 
interest to many suburban areas are federal 
funds for public schools, 1.5 billion dollars a 
year ... vocational education, 204 mil- 
lion . . school milk and lunches, 202 mil- 
lion ... hospitals and mental-health cen- 
ters, 246 million . . . airports, 60 million 
mass transit, 65 million . . libraries, 51 
million. . . water and sewer projects, 158 
million ... parks and beautification, 29 
million, 

Federal contracts amounting to billions of 
dollars for defense production, federal build- 
ings and other projects could be steered to 
localities that push integration. 

Federal subsidies for rental housing in 
suburban areas could be used to make it 
easier for Negro families to move out of the 
cities. 
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A measure of the problem of achieving racial 
balance in schools of metropolitan areas— 
Percent of public-school pupils who are 
nonwhites (latest available) 


Nore.—Data for suburbs—1960 census re- 
ports, latest available; date for cities U.S. 
Office of Education survey based on esti- 
mates for 1963 or later. 


Major cities and suburbs outside the South— 
How the race ratios are changing 


Percent of Negroes 
in the population 


1950 1960 
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Source: 1960 census and latest available U.S. census 
reports. 


Mr. Speaker, I can speak from experi- 
ence on this issue. My file on this sub- 
ject is 3 inches thick and has more than 
500 single items. The gradual moving 
into areas where they disclaim any inter- 
est seems to be the hallmark of the 
Washington bureaucrats. They are now 
doing exactly what they literally swore 
up and down they did not want to do 
nor ever intended to do. The little by 
little, piecemeal approach is the manner 


they need it—and then, soon, certain 
criteria are used for granting or with- 
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holding. The carrot and stick approach 
is the vehicle they have for breaking up 
our neighborhood schools and imple- 
menting their own social-economic 
thinking. 


NEW YORK CITY TOOK A LEAD 


The New York City school system is 
pioneering in the field of integration by 
busing. One New York Congressman 
said that we should sooner or later bus 
the students from Harlem to Westchester 
County and from Westchester County to 
Harlem to balance the classroom racial 
composition. The June 19, 1963, Wash- 
ington Post carried the following article 
on page A8: 

New York ORDERS RACIAL “BALANCE” IN 

ALL SCHOOLS 

ALBANY, N.Y., June 18.—Public school sys- 
tems in New York State were ordered today 
to erase enrollment patterns that have 
created so-called Negro“ and “white” 
schools in many communities. 

In a historic decision, State Education 
Commissioner James E. Allen Jr. held that 
Negro children have a right to attend schools 
with a cross-section of other ethnic groups 
even if it means transferring them to schools 
outside their own neighborhoods. 

He concurred in an argument put forth 
by the NAACP that “racial imbalance” in a 
public school cannot be justified by the fact 
that it reflects the makeup of its neighbor- 
hood. 

Said Allen: 

“The racial imbalance existing in a school 
in.which the enroliment is wholly or pre- 
dominantly Negro interferes with the 
achievement of equality of educational op- 
portunity and must therefore be eliminated 
from the schools of New York State.” 


CAMPAIGN STEPPED UP 


Allen’s ruling came at a time when Negroes 
throughout the Nation have stepped up their 
campaign for equal treatment under the law. 
He said his action was a “logical extension 
of State law and policy.” 

Negroes have made steady advances in civil 
rights legislation in New York, including a 
new law this year that will broaden a ban on 
discrimination in sale or rental of private 
housing. 

The Commissioner, whose directives to the 
schools have the force of commands, in- 
structed all school districts throughout the 
State to report by Sept. 1 on the status of 
any racial imbalance in their schools and 
advise him what they are doing to end it. 

“For the purpose of this report,” he said, 
“a racially imbalanced school is defined as 
one haying 60 per cent or more of Negro 
pupils enrolled.” 

A recent racial census by the State Edu- 
cation Department indicated that 60 schools 
in 41 districts in the upstate and Long 
Island areas had Negro enrollments of more 
than 50 per cent. 

LONG ISLAND COMPLAINT 

The census did not include New York City, 
which has many schools with large Negro 
enrollments, especially in Harlem, where some 
schools are virtually all-Negro. 

Allen’s ruling was triggered by a complaint 
in the Malverne school district on Long Is- 
land. The NAACP had protested that “de 
facto segregation” existed because the Wood- 
field Elementary School had become 75 per 
cent Negro. 

Allen ordered the School Board to break 
up the racial pattern at Woodfield by ex- 
changing some pupils for white pupils in 
two other elementary schools. 

A similar transfer policy was recommended 
today by the Buffalo School Superintendent. 
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School officials in general greeted Allen's 
decision with a detectable lack of enthusi- 
asm. Many were reluctant to comment un- 
til they had read and digested Allen's direc- 
tive. 

One, however, pointed to the expense that 
would be involved. 


That New York City should take a 
lead is not surprising. They have one 
of the most fouled up school systems in 
the country. I know the day of the small 
school is over—regretfully, I think, be- 
cause it has never been shown to me that 
excellence and size go hand in hand. As 
a matter of fact, in my 10 years of legis- 
lative experience, it has always been 
urged that the schools get bigger, bigger, 
bigger. Mr. Conant even talks in terms 
of 1,000 or 10,000. However, in almost 
every case, during my 10 years on educa- 
tion committees, whenever there are 
sorry situations which we legislators are 
called upon to solve, it is usually these 
large school systems like the New York 
City system which are in trouble and are 
held out as the worst examples. These 
are the large systems which our smaller 
schools are constantly urged to emulate. 

The January 20, 1964, New York Times 
carried a front page story on their pair- 
ing plan. This is the plan referred to in 
the March 16, 1964, U.S. News article 
already referred to. The article is in- 
teresting and I include it at this point in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker: 

Orry WILL REZONE SCHOOL DISTRICTS ror 
INTEGRATION—BOARD OF EDUCATION DIRECTS 
Gross To Pam SECTIONS WHEREVER Pos- 
SIBLE—GUIDING PRINCIPLES SET—MANDA- 
TORY PUPIL TRANSFERS TO UNDERUTILIZED 
BUILDINGS ARE INCLUDED IN PLAN 


(By Leonard Buder) 


The Board of Education directed the Su- 
perintendent of Schools yesterday to estab- 
lish joint school zones “wherever possible 
throughout the city” to achieve better inte- 
gration. 

Under joint zoning, commonly known as 
the Princeton Plan because it originated in 
Princeton, N.J., two elementary schools with 
different ethnic compositions are “paired” 
for integration purposes. All pupils in an 
area attend one school for perhaps the first 
three grades and the other school for the 
three upper grades. 

The board also called upon the Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Calvin E. Gross, to make zoning 
changes to relieve overcrowding and asserted 
that “integration would be a by-product” of 
such changes. In line with this, the board 
indicated that the transfer of some pupils 
from overcrowded to underutilized schools 
would be made mandatory, and not voluntary 
as at present. 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

School officials indicated that this did not 
mean that the system would transfer white 
children out of their schools to make room for 
Negro pupils. No specific number of pupil 
transfers was mentioned; officials stressed 
that the board’s program dealt in concepts 
and that it was up to the school adminis- 
trators to work out the details and the num- 
bers of pupils involved in any phase. 

The directives to the Superintendent were 
contained in eight “guiding principles” 
adopted unanimously by the board after a 
number of meetings with organization rep- 
resentatives, local school officials, special 
consultants and other persons on the sys- 
tem’s forthcoming integration plan. School 
officials privately described the set of prin- 
ciples as the board's most forceful and clear- 
est policy statement on integration. 
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SILENCE ON COURT ACTION 

The statement made no reference to the 
decision last Sept. 6 by Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Edward G. Baker in Brooklyn, who held 
that the board could not assign pupils on the 
basis of race to a new junior high school. 

A similar decision was handed down Jan. 
10 in a case involving school rezoning in 
Malverne, L.I., by Supreme Court Justice 
Isadore Bookstein. The city board is ap- 
pealing the Baker decision and in the mean- 
time has proceeded with its proposed re- 
zoning program. 

Mrs. Rose Shapiro, chairman of the board's 
policy committee on integration, said that 
Dr. Gross had been requested to prepare a 
draft copy of an integration plan in line 
with the guiding principles. 

She added that the Superintendent had 
been asked to submit a tentative copy of the 
plan to the board by Friday and that the 
board expected to make the actual plan pub- 
lic on Jan. 31. 

A number of civil rights groups here have 
said that they would stage a one-day boy- 
cott of the city schools on Feb. 3 and repeat 
the protest at intervals if the board failed to 
come up with an acceptable integration 
plan. These groups have been highly critical 
of an interim report made last month by Dr. 
Gross. 

In that interim report, Dr. Gross discussed 
a number of steps the system was consider- 
ing to improve racial balance. 

Many of these points are the same as 
those specified in the board's statement of 
principles. However, it was noted that the 
board’s principles were stated in more direct 
and more comprehensive terms. 

For example, where the board called for 
the establishment of joint zones on a city- 
wide basis Dr. Gross had mentioned that the 
system would consider the use of this tech- 
nique in three or four areas. 

Some members of the school board—in- 
cluding James B. Donovan, its president— 
are also known to be dissatisfied with the 
interim report. The board’s formulation of 
a set of principles at this time was viewed as 
a move to make sure that the plan would 
reflect the board's strong commitment to 
integration. 

The Rey. Dr. Milton A. Galamison, chair- 
man of the Citywide Committee for School 
Integration, which is organizing the boycott, 
said yesterday: 

“This announcement comes to me as a 
surprise. It represents the first new mate- 
rial we have had for consideration since Au- 
gust. In this sense, I contend that the in- 
terim report was not new material. The 
Citywide Committee will have to give some 
study to this proposal, and after studying 
it, discussing it and evaluating it, we will be 
prepared to make some kind of response.” 

Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which has eight or nine of 
its branches in the boycott group, said: 

“The outline submitted by the board to 
Superintendent Gross as a guide to his full- 
scale report sounds as though it is addressing 
itself to the basic problems. More detailed 
comment will have to await, of course, an 
inspection of the meat which is put upon 
these bones.” 


WE'RE FROM MISSOURI 


One member of the Harlem Parents Com- 
mittee, which also belongs to the Citywide 
Boycott Committee, observed informally, 
“we're from Missouri—we'll have to be 
shown.” 

The board said that existing integration 
measures would be continued. These in- 
clude the free choice transfer plan, an out- 
growth of the system’s open-enrollment pro- 
gram, which permits the voluntary transfer 
of pupils from overcrowded schools in minor- 
ity group areas, 
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As announced by the board yesterday, the 
principles provide that: 

“The plan is to be considered as a ‘first’ 
plan, subject to any changes warranted by 
experience, always after public discussions. 

“Better education is the purpose of the 
plan. It is to include programs for attain- 
ment of the twin goals of the integration 
program: improved instruction in schools in 
minority group areas and improved ethnic 
distribution in the schools. 

“The plan is to include a timetable, incor- 
porating an estimated schedule of both the 
initiation and completion of programs and 
projects. 

“The plan is to be over-all and citywide in 
application. 

“The plan is to include the establishment 

of joint elementary school zoning wherever 
possible throughout the city according to a 
set of specific criteria to be spelled out in the 
plan. 
“Special effort is to be made to improve 
ethnic distribution in junior and senior high 
schools. The plan is to include such 
methods as joint rezoning patterns for junior 
high schools and the reorganization of high 
schools with poor ethnic distribution, 

“The plan is to include proposals for 
changing zones for relief of overcrowding. 
Under such zone changes, some pupils in 
overcrowded schools will be assigned to a 
presently underutilized school. Presently 
only those children whose parents request it 
are transferred from overcrowded to un- 
derutilized schools. Because overcrowded 
schools generally are located in minority 
group areas and underutilized schools in 
white residential areas, integration would be 
a by-product of relief of overcrowding. 

“The plan is to include proposals for & 
close study of the possibility of educational 
parks on single large sites with correspond- 
ingly larger school zones. 

The interim report of Dr. Gross had been 
criticized by some rights groups because it 
did not contain what they considered & 
meaningful timetable and because it took a 
“piecemeal” approach to integration. 

The board’s announcement said that when 
the members met this afternoon with the 
City Commission on Human Rights they will 
renew the proposal made by the board last 
summer that a citywide ceuncil on integra- 
tion be established. The council would con- 
sist of ranking officials of the various city 
agencies concerned with integration. 


The September 30, 1966, issue of the 
Chicago Tribune carried a lead story to 
indicate how far this type of thinking 
has gone already. The lead paragraphs 
indicate that Mr. Howe acknowledged 
that the neighborhood school may be 
on the way out, a casualty of Federal 
school integration policy. The article 
indicates the clear transition from an 
idea phase—incidentally an idea phase 
where they denied they were going to do 
what they now readily admit as their 
plans—and I include it at this point: 

Howe TELLS CENTRAL Crry SCHOOL PLAN 

(By Philip Warden) 

WASHINGTON, September 30.—Harold Howe 
II, commissioner of education, acknowledged 
today that the neighborhood school may be 
on the way out, a casualty of federal school 
integration policies. 

Howe disclosed that his office is working 
with school officials in Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, and other 
cities on the development of “central city 
educational parks” as a replacement. 

KINDERGARTEN TO COLLEGE 

An “educational park“ would be a large 
complex in the center of a city handling 
pupils from kindergarten to junior college, 
the office of education said. It would serve 
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pupils from the city and its suburbs and 
“provide equal educational opportunity.” 

“Our position is that we must not be 
afraid of new ideas for solving our urban 
problems,” Howe told members of the House 
rules committee who called him to testify 
on school desegregation policies. 

Howe said East Orange, N.J., had “moved 
rather rapidly” into the educational park 
concept. He said it was aided with money 
from the Ford Foundation rather than from 
the federal treasury. 


DENIES IT IS PILOT PLAN 


Asked if the East Orange experiment was to 
be a “pilot plan” for federal school officials, 
Howe replied: 

“This is a major exploration of a possibility 
by a local school board. If you're suggesting 
that I have some master plan for the United 
States, no, sir. I'm trying to support local 
school boards. That's my only interest.” 

Southerners in Congress have been an- 
gered by the school desegregation guidelines 
drafted by Howe's office. They have received 
numerous complaints from local school dis- 
tricts over their administration. 

The rules committee received a number of 
resolutions calling for the creation of a 
special House committee to investigate the 
guidelines. Administration forces have side- 
tracked committee approval of such a reso- 
lution, 

HEARING ROOM JAMMED 


Yesterday Chairman EMANUEL CELLER [D., 
N.Y.] of the House judiciary committee an- 
nounced that he would have one of his sub- 
committees investigate the guidelines after 
the November election. 

But Chairman Howard W. Smirx ID., Va.] 
of the rules committee and Rep. WILLIAM 
CoLMER [D., Miss.], who is in line to succeed 
SmuirH as chairman next year, evidently de- 
cided they could not get the type of investi- 
gation they wanted. They succeeded in get- 
ting Howe to agree to testify before the rules 
committee. 

So many newsmen, southern Congressmen, 
and spectators crowded into the small rules 
committee hearing room that rules commit- 
tee members themselves could not wedge 
their way to their chairs. Smrra had to 
order all spectators and newspaper and tele- 
vision cameramen out of the hearing. 

PROPAGANDA, MADDEN SAYS 

Rep. Ray Mappen ID., Ind.] tried to get 
the whole thing called off. MAppEN accused 
SmrrH of setting up a “Roman holiday.” 
Mappen said the hearing was solely for 
“propaganda purposes,” SMITH his 
gavel, ruled Mappen out of order, and told 
Howe to start talking. MADDEN listened for 
awhile, tried unsuccessfully once more to 
end the session, then stormed out of the 
room, slamming the door behind him. 

Howe in a statement he read to the com- 
mittee said the courts have said that “faculty 
desegregation is a necessary element of school 
desegregation.” He said the 1966 guidelines 
“provide for the desegregation of the faculty 
to begin.” 

“The guidelines do not mention and do 
not require ‘racial balance’ or the correction 
of racial “imbalance’,” Howe said. Nor 
have we in the administration of our obliga- 
tions under title VI [of the civil rights act 
of 1964] sought to establish ‘racial balance’.” 

DENIES BALANCE IS GOAL 

Howe said that the guidelines require cer- 
tain percentages of progress in integration. 
He said some school officials contend this 
“imposes a formula of racial balance.” This 
contention, he said, misconceives the inten- 
tion of the percentages. 

Under questioning, Howe said federal aid 
is given to some schools to release local 
funds to finance “school busing” to achieve 
integration. He said it was a local school 
board choice, however. He said $700,000 had 
been given Hartford, Conn., to aid teaching, 
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to release funds for transporting students 
to other schools. 

Rep, JOHN ANDERSON IR., III.] asked Howe 
if the “equal educational opportunity act of 
1967” plans, which Republicans exposed two 
weeks ago as a 6 billion dollar scheme aimed 
at full government control of schools by 
Washington social planners, came from his 
Office. 

AUTHORS ON HIS STAFF 


Howe acknowledged that the men whose 
signatures were on the plan when it went 
to the office of John Gardner, secretary of 
health, education and welfare, were almost 
all on his own staff. 

“And when Rep. WILLIAM Brocx IR., 
Tenn.] asked that you make public the 
draft bill, you were quoted as saying re- 
ports of the existence of such a bill were 
ridiculous?” asked ANDERSON. 

“I certainly concede that ridiculous was 
a poor word to use,” Howe said, “I was not 
responding to the existence of such a draft. 
I was responding to a question that the 
federal government intended to enforce its 
provisions by legal action.” 

MAY KILL NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

But you're going to hold out the carrot 
of federal aid funds to enforce compliance?” 
asked ANDERSON, 

After a rambling answer, Howe concluded 
that “we have no idea of imposing by flat 
that scheme.” 

ANDERSON observed that we're getting to 
the place where you're just going to wipe 
out the concept of the neighborhood 
school.” 

Howe said that this may be true. But 
the office of education must explore ways of 
preventing neighborhoods from creating 
segregated communities, he said. 


CENTRAL CITY THE PROBLEM 


Howe added that “one of our problems is 
the central city.” He said “all of our en- 
deavors for the health of that city have been 
progressing without any relation to each 
other—education, transportation, and hous- 
ing. In the future, these must be related.” 

Howe agreed to come back and face fur- 
ther questioning by committee members 
Tuesday morning. 


On September 24, Human Events out- 
lined a great amount of what I have en- 
tered into the Recorp here and gave 
some of the ways and means of accom- 
plishing the U.S. Office of Education goal 
which, by their own admission, is still in 
the fuzzy stage. That article is excellent 
and I insert it at this point in the RECORD: 

ASSAULT ON Your SCHOOLS 


In a front-page story in the July 2 Human 
Events, Jenkin Lloyd Jones wrote that U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II 
was zealously determined to destroy the 
neighborhood school system across the coun- 
try. “Traditional district boundaries,” Jones 
quoted Howe, “often serve education badly 
and may have to be changed. Building 
programs for the future could be planned so 
that new schools break up, rather than con- 
tinue, segregation of both the racial and eco- 
nomic sort ... and if I have my way the 
office will provide construction funds before 
long.. . . We have recently been consider- 
ing financial support for a comprehensive 
study of a system of educational parks. 
We visualize each of these centralized school 
complexes as educational centers that would 
provide classes ranging from pre-kindergarten 
through junior college. . . . While such a 
park would deny the neighborhood school, it 
would express ... the cultural mix that 
every vigorous city exemplifies.” 

Howe's words have proved to be far more 
than the pipe dreams of an education bureau- 
crat. Last week, in fact, Rep. PAUL FINO (R.- 
N.Y.) unloaded a political bombshell in the 
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Capitol’ when he exposed the contents of a 
draft education bill which would implement 
Mr. Howe's social engineering schemes to a 
T. (The Fino document substantiated earlier 
charges by GOP Rep. BILL Brock of Tennes- 
see that such a draft proposal existed.) 

A previous supporter of civil rights legis- 
lation, Fino sharply attacked the bill as a 
“fantastic attempt at federal control of edu- 
cation. 

“In a nutshell,” asserted the Congressman, 
“the proposed legislation would set up a 
multi-billion-dollar effort to force racial bal- 
ance in the nation’s schools. 

“The billions of dollars proposed to be 
spent would be used for programs such as 
construction of schools, to serve mixed com- 
munities, redrafting school district lines, 
school bussing programs, pupil exchanges be- 
tween suburbs and slums, revisions of text- 
books to stress the contribution of minority 
groups, and so forth, 

“This measure apparently has the White 
House stamp of approval,” said Fino. “It is 
taken in large measure from a June White 
House conference called ‘To Fulfill These 
Rights’... . 

“One member of this radical council was 
Floyd McKissick, head of CORE, and a vigor- 
ous spokesman for ‘Black Power.’ I am 
amazed that the reach of ‘Black Power’ is 
long enough to design Administration legis- 
lation.” 

Health, Education and Welfare Secretary 
John W. Gardner issued an evasive reply to 
Fino’s charge. In effect, he admitted that 
such a proposal was under consideration, but 
he tried to stress that it was only an “unoffi- 
cial discussion paper.” 

Yet what Frxo produced for the press 
appeared far more formal in appearance. 
The top of this “unofficial discussion paper” 
bore the ominous title: “Equal Educational 
Opportunity Act of 1967.” 

Under Title II of the proposed program, 
grants are to be made for an estimated 
“110,000 classrooms over a five-year period.” 
State educational agencies could receive 
money to build these classrooms only if they 
were “designed to alleviate segregation or ra- 
cial imbalance” as determined by the U.S. 
commissioner of education, 

Title III of the proposed act states that 
“local educational agencies would be eligible 
for federal grants to assist in achieving inte- 
grated education.” 

The proposed bill, coupled with slight al- 
terations in the Demonstration Cities pro- 
gram, moreover, could be used to virtually 
compel metropolitan areas that receive fed- 
eral aid to construct educational parks. 
(Forno himself, warned that the first step in 
the Administration’s plan to force school 
integration would be in the “metropolitan 
planning” section of the Demonstration 
Cities bill, which is scheduled to come before 
the House within the next few weeks. He 
described this section as a “weapon to re- 
shape both housing and education across the 
nation.”) 

Nor were these the most alarming features. 
A section of the proposed bill discusses vari- 
ous techniques that might be used to achieve 
compulsory integration in local schools 
across the country. 

These techniques include: “comprehen- 
sive, district-wide rezoning of school attend- 
ance areas to obtain maximum heteroge- 
neity”; “pairing, grouping or clustering of 
adjacent Negro and white schools... ; 
“Reorganization of the use of schools; chang- 
ing feeding patterns. .”; “Careful site se- 
lection to locate new schools so as to maxi- 
mize integration of residentially segregated 
student populations... .”; “Increased 
bussing from overcrowded to under-utilized 
schools. . In short, all the techniques 
that Fino spoke of. 
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What Rep. Fino did not reveal, however, is 
that the enemies of the neighborhood school 
system are not only planning to destroy this 
age-old concept through legislation; but 
through the courts. 

Right now, in fact, what could well turn 
out to be a momentous case involving school 
desegregation is being heard in the District 
of Columbia before Judge J. Skelly Wright, a 
member of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Wright is to rule on a complaint about Wash- 
ington schools—especially de facto segrega- 
tion—filed by Negro militant Julius Hobson. 
Hobson’s attorneys are Arthur Kinoy—of re- 
cent HUAC notoriety—and William Kunstler, 
another pleader for the left. 

One of Hobson’s chief contentions is that 
Negro students in the District of Columbia 
are denied the equal education opportunities 
of white children in nearby areas in Mary- 
land and Virginia. If Wright upholds Hob- 
son, it could very well mean that the court 
would compel adjoining areas in these two 
states to accept Negro students from Wash- 
ington. 

This, of course, would involve not just the 
compulsory busing of students across town, 
but across state boundaries. 

As another alternative for “equalizing” 
education opportunities, Wright might order 
the District of Columbia, in conjunction with 
Maryland and Virginia, to construct those 
“educational parks” that are so dear to the 
heart of Education Commissioner Howe. 

At any rate, a decision in favor of Hobson 
would wreak havoc with the neighborhood 
school system as Americans know it today. 

Wright, moreover, is not incapable of ren- 
dering such a fateful ruling. In fact, his 
liberal bias on the subject is so pronounced 
that many lawyers think he should disqual- 
ify himself from hearing the present case. 
They quote a startling attack on de facto 
segregation that Wright delivered to the New 
York University School of Law in February 
1965 in which he said: 

“It is inconceivable that the Supreme Court 
will sit idly by watching Negro children 
crowded into inferior slum schools while the 
whites fiee to the suburbs to place their chil- 
dren in vastly superior, predominantly white 
schools.” Suggesting that the courts should 
block these maneuvers, Wright then assaulted 
the neighborhood school system. 

“Initially,” he remarked, “public school au- 
thorities must be cured of the neighborhood 
school syndrome.” Neighborhood schools, he 
affirmed, are just not geared to “20th century 
education.” 

What is to the 20th century in 
Wright’s view? “Educational parks,” of 
course. “Instead of having. neighborhood 
schools scattered through racially homoge- 
nous residential areas,” said Wright, chll- 
dren of all races may be brought together in 
the educational parks.” 

Such, then, is the mammoth judicial and 
legislative threat now posed to neighborhood 
schools by the federal leviathan. 


“THE HUMAN FRO ss 


On May 13, 1966, in Chicago, Mr. Howe 
made reference to educational parks 
which should be of interest to urban ex- 
ponents of the neighborhood school: 

And we are particularly interested in find- 
ing one or two great American cities that are 
adventurous enough to join us in planning 
the educational park of the future. These 
entities will house 20,000 or more pupils and 
will cut across all geographic, economic, and 
social boundaries to draw students. While 
such a park would deny the neighborhood 
school, it would express the vitality, the 
imagination, and the cultural mix that every 
vigorous city exemplifies. Students in such 
a facility would attend a genuine city school 
in the deepest sense instead of a school in 
one section of the city which is untouched 
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by the broader influences of metropolitan life 
as a whole. 


On September 7, 1966, using a public 
press source, I quoted Mr. Howe as say- 
ing: j 


If I have my way, schools will be built for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration. 


Commissioner Howe, on September 16, 
wrote to me saying: 


This quotation has been falsely attributed 
to me by several persons. I have never made 
the statement, nor any like it. On the con- 
trary, I would oppose such a suggestion, 


On checking I see that he was mis- 
quoted but his public pronouncements 
would seem to verify this statement as a 
goal of the U.S. Office of Education in the 
future. 

To forestall any future misquotations 
from Mr. Howe’s recent remarks, and to 
provide the public with the Office of Edu- 
cation’s current thinking regarding cur- 
rent educational problems, I request that 
the pamphlet, “The Human Frontier,” be 
inserted in the Recorp. At the present 
time, 52,000 copies of this pamphlet are 
being withheld from distribution because 
of a minor error. As the error does not 
appear in any of the texts, the following 
reproduction of the speeches are as they 
appear in the pamphlet, 

The best national educational policy 
requires the participation of knowledge- 
able and informed citizens, and for this 
additional reason I insert the publica- 
tion, “The Human Frontier,” in the 
Recorp at this point: 

THE HUMAN FRONTIER 
EDUCATION MOST CRUCIAL ISSUE? 


During the past several weeks members of 
my staff and I have been meeting with groups 
of school officials and political leaders from 
most of the Southern States. 

Against a backdrop of considerable press 
attention—some factual, some darkly specu- 
lative—delegations have come to my office 
in Washington. We in turn have traveled 
to the South, 

While we encountered a spark or two of 
fire in the eyes of some of the Southern rep- 
resentatives, the conversations were sincere 
and wholly useful. It was vital that they be 
so, for we were discussing what I conceive 
to be the most critical issue facing American 
education during the latter part of the 
twentieth century. I speak of the necessity 
for eliminating segregation from our schools. 

In these particular discussions we focused 
on the segregation that has by official State 
policy characterized Southern education for 
the past century and continues to charac- 
terize it in large measure even though State 
laws have changed under Federal pressures. 
But the basic issues involved in racial dis- 
crimination in the schools are by no means 
confined to the South. The effort to elimi- 
nate segregated classrooms will stir increas- 
ingly intense debate in every section of this 
country. The decisions we cannot avoid mak- 
ing will test both the patience and the con- 
science of every citizen. 

Our achievements and failures alike will 
have a significant impact on the national 
economy, on the quality of country ours will 
be, and on the individual lives of millions 
of people here in the United States and in 
foreign countries as well. 


1Before the Founders’ Day Convoca- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, May 3, 1966. 
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As President Johnson said last Thursday in 
his message to Congress urging new civil 
rights legislation: 

“We are engaged in a great adventure—as 
great as that of the last century, when our 
fathers marched to the Western frontier. 
Our frontier today is of human beings, not 
of land. If we are able to open that frontier, 
to free each child to become the best that 
is in him to become, our reward—both spir- 
itual and material—will exceed any that we 
gained a century ago through territorial ex- 
pansion.” 

Those of us professionally connected with 
education thus have a heavy responsibility 
to our students and to our fellow men. That 
responsibility is of course not ours alone. 
Eliminating segregation, in the schools no 
less than in other institutions, will require 
close collaboration among all elements in the 
community. Government agencies at the 
local, State, and Federal levels must play 
their part; and so must city planners, real 
estate people, architects, civic and political 
leaders, community groups, and many others. 

The call to action must come, however, 
from within the school itself, and it must 
come from those of us charged with the con- 
duct of education. The school is where the 
children of the next generation now are, We 
cannot allow them to grow up with a cast 
of mind which perpetuates prejudice and 
which forces our Nation into another two 
or three decades of living with the lie that 
racially separate education can be equal. 

Beyond its implications for the professional 
educator, I do not think it too much to 
say that continued existence of segregated 
schools—de jure and de facto alike—would 
undermine and in time destroy this Nation’s 
spirit and vitality. Our citizens have always 
taken pride in their schools, regarding them 
as characteristically American. It would be 
a calloused ego indeed that would remain 
untouched in face of the fact that an enter- 
prise regarded as characteristically American 
was in practice unfair. 

And unfair is the best that can be said 
about the situation confronting the Negro 
child in the segregated classroom. ex- 
perience he has seems calculated to demon- 
strate to him that he is inferior and should 
resign himself to being so. The system sin- 
gles him out, separating him by color from 
the best schools and the best teachers. The 
least is demanded of him and expected from 
him. The prescribed neighborhood he lives 
in and the restrictions that shackle the 
adults he lives with strongly suggest that 
his is a lost cause. His life at school com- 
bines with the rest of his life to make him 
see himself as a second-class citizen. 

Great though our country’s riches are, we 
cannot afford this waste of human lives. Nor 
can we lightly disregard its effect on the 

tion of the United States in the family 
of Nations. Since World War II, the United 
States has taken the lead in the pursuit of 
peace and human rights. We seek to advance 
freedom and to relieve oppression on all 
fronts—in a world made up of people some 
two-thirds of whom are not white. When 
these people look at the conditions among 
nonwhite Americans, they have little interest 
in the lengthy historical explanation of how 
second-class citizenship for Negro Americans 
has come about. More likely they will con- 
clude, to paraphrase Emerson, “What you 
are speaks so loudly, I cannot hear what you 
say.” And we must therefore ask ourselves 
how long we can expect world leadership to 
be accepted from a Nation that either cannot 
or will not put its own house in order. 

It is necessary that we comprehend these 
issues. It is necessary to understand that 
American education—education offered 
equally and openly to all, not just to the 
privileged—is on trial. It is necessary to un- 
derstand that segregated classrooms are not 
entirely accidental; it is not wholly by 
chance that our largest cities are marked by 
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predominantly white and predominantly 
Negro schools and that this separation of the 
races is on the increase in our city schools. 
And whatever decisions we make about 
maintaining or eliminating these arrange- 
ments, it is necessary also to recognize that 
segregated schools—in the North every bit as 
much as in the South—violate not only the 
most revered principles of this Nation but 
our fundamental law. 

That position—particularly as set forth in 
the Office of Education’s Revised Statement 
of Policies for School Desegregation Plans— 
has been warmly challenged. Some South- 
ern leaders, and they are not without coun- 
terparts in the North, contend that our re- 
quirements are not only unfair but illegal. 
By what right, many of them seem to be say- 
ing, does the Office of Education interpret 
“discrimination” (the word used in title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act) as being synonymous 
with “segregation?” Why isn’t it legal and 
just to have segregated schools as long as 
they are created by the choices of pupils and 
parents or by the patterns of residence which 
emerge in portions of a school district? 

And thus suddenly the calendar is turned 
back to 1954 and the Supreme Court’s deci- 
sion in the case of Brown vs. The Board of 
Education of Topeka. In its opinion the 
Court enunciated “the fundamental prin- 
ciple that racial discrimination in public 
education is unconstitutional,” and the 
Court went on to say that “Old provisions 
of Federal, State, or local law requiring or 
permitting such discrimination must yield 
to this principle.” ‘The decision ended, you 
may recall, with these words: “We conclude 
that in the field of public education the 
doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. 
Separate educational facilities are inherently 
unequal,” 

Fortified by these unequivocal state- 
ments—and a host of subsequent District 
Court decisions spelling out the position in 
detail—those of us in the Office of Education 
are on firm legal ground when we move 
against the principle of the dual school sys- 
tem in the South, with its tradition of 
“separate but (theoretically) equal” schools 
and its segregated faculties. These arrange- 
ments were originally established by State 
and local laws, by formal public policy. 
The segregation resulting from them is 
clearly illegal under the Civil Rights Act 
and under Federal court decisions. 

But to the North lie quicksands of legal 
interpretation. No major Northern city has 
had—in recent decades, at least—a law or 
a public’ policy officially setting up sepa- 
rate schools for whites and Negroes. Segre- 
gation in the Northern schools has instead 
come about for a wide variety of reasons 
connected primarily with patterns of resi- 
dence—from real estate covenants, for ex- 
ample, or from the flight of well-heeled fam- 
ilies to the suburbs; and most of all, perhaps, 
from the subtle, insidious, undocumented 
influence of prejudice which herds the Negro 
into the city ghetto through economic and 
social pressures which have no standing 
in law but which operate as effectively as 
legal segregation ever did in the South. 

The consequence is a clearly discernible 
pattern of predominantly white and pre- 
dominantly Negro urban schools that have 
developed without any clearly official plan- 
ning or policy; and the further consequence 
is unequal educational opportunity through 
segregation in many ways more complete and 
severe than that existing in many small 
Southern towns. But this segregation— 
Northern style—is beyond the clear purview 
of the Civil Rights Act, and outside the 
compass of other clearly established legal 
remedies as of this time. 

We face a similarly imponderable situation 
even when we get into the realm of official 
action taken by a school system. There is, 
for example, the feeder pattern by which 
children in elementary schools A, B, C, and 
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D are assigned to east junior high school; 
while those in schools W, X, Y, and Z are as- 
signed to west junior high. The Office of 
Education has received complaints from sev- 
eral cities that these assignments have a 
peculiar way of making east junior high all 
white and west junior high all Negro. But 
is this what school officials actually intended. 
or is it just a coincidence? Unless intent 
can be established, it is difficult for the law 
to reach the problem. 

We have received similar complaints about 
attendance zone boundaries and about fac- 
ulty assignments, It would be difficult not 
to suspect that some of the crazy-quilt at- 
tendance zones to be found are the result of 
deliberate gerrymandering to produce white 
or Negro schools, or that predominantly Ne- 
gro faculties in Negro schools are there by 
something other than coincidence. But how 
does one penetrate the hearts and minds of 
those who drew those boundary lines or as- 
signed those teachers? How does one legally 
establish their intent? 

Office of Education teams have spent many 
weeks in seyeral Northern school districts try- 
ing to find the answers—trying to determine 
how we can successfully proceed. But we are 
not satisfied with our progress, and it is 
clear that the end to segregation in the 
Northern schools will not come soon. What 
is more, we face the danger that, in the 
South, patterns of de facto segregation will 
develop as the old dual school system dis- 
appears and as more prosperous white fam- 
ilies flee to the suburbs of growing cites to 
avoid integrated schools. 

The fact is that, although a great deal is 
being accomplished under the Civil Rights 
Act, this law is not an ideal instrument for 
changing de facto school segregation through 
enforcement. 

Its imperfections were recently brought to 
the attention of Congress through two bills— 
one introduced by Senator EDWARD KENNEDY, 
the other by Congressman ADAM CLAYTON 
PowsLt. Both bills are aimed directly at 
the problem of segregation in the big cities. 
Both provide greatly increased financial as- 
sistance to school districts that wish to 
undertake programs to alleviate their prob- 
lems. One of the bills would apply sanc- 
2 against districts that remain segre- 
gated. 

Whatever the fate of these proposals, pro- 
grams enacted into law by Congress during 
the past few years are proving their useful- 
ness in helping to make equal educational 
opportunity a reality for every child. Under 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act, for example, 
hundreds of teachers are receiving special 
training—at institutes financed by title IV— 
in how to deal with the problems of inte- 
gration effectively and smoothly. As experi- 
ence has demonstrated, desegregation means 
a great deal more than simply eliminating 
Separate schools. There are deep educational 
and psychological needs to be met, and 
teachers dealing with newly integrated class- 
rooms must know how to meet them. One 
doesn’t hear much about title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act, but it seems to me a particularly 
valuable and important teacher-training en- 
terprise. I wish it were larger and more 
widely used. 

A considerably broader program is at work 
in every State and nearly every community 
in the Nation under title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA). This title, you may recall, sup- 
ports a billion-dollar-a-year drive to bring an 
array of special new educational programs to 
the children of poverty—the children (a large 
proportion of them Negro, of course) whose 
home and school deprivations are most poign- 
antly acute. The program is working, too, 
on the minds of school administrators across 
the Nation. It is showing them that poverty 
is a problem in education and that educa- 
tion is the best way to destroy poverty. And 
perhaps it is causing some of them to specu- 
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late that sentencing Negroes to poverty may 
result as much from white people’s attitudes 
as from anything. 

Closely allied in spirit with title I of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
is a very special program we are just now 
trying to get off the ground—the National 
Teacher Corps. Carefully selected teams of 
teacher interns, led by experienced career 
teachers, will—at the invitation of local 
school systems—take their dedication and 
talent and spirit into classrooms in city 
slums and poverty-stricken rural areas. It 
would be difficult to think of a more chal- 
lenging or more rewarding or more neces- 
sary undertaking. I would hope that the 
alumni of Teachers College would be well 
represented among the National Teacher 
Corps volunteers. 

All in all, there are about 100 major pro- 
grams carried out by the Office of Educa- 
tion. Every one of them, no matter what 
the level of training, has an important con- 
tribution to make to the quality of American 
education and to making education equally 
available to every citizen, without regard to 
race or circumstance. 

At the same time local efforts of a variety 
of kinds are also whittling away at the issue 
of de facto segregation. Open enrollment 
programs give children and parents the op- 
portunity to desegregate themselves; the 
“pairing” of schools which have traditionally 
been white and Negro is a device with some 
usefulness in the fringes of the Negro ghetto; 
bussing of pupils to create racial balance is 
highly controversial but must be conceded 
to be helpful in some situations; forward- 
looking schools in many all-white suburbs 
have attempted to make a contribution 
through student and teacher exchanges of 
various kinds. 

But all of these laudable efforts, both Fed- 
eral and local, are doomed to failure unless 
they are fortified by further energies 
directed at the basic problem. 

The first priority is to make sure that the 
schools which serve our neediest citizens are 
at the very least equal to the schools that 
serve our most fortunate. In spite of local, 
State, and Federal efforts, this is not now 
the case. Buildings are older, teachers are 
less experienced and not as well trained, the 
turnover of staff is higher, and in many cases 
equipment, books, and special services are 
less adequate in those schools where the child 
has special handicaps to overcome. It seems 
to me imperative that while we are forging 
legal and policy weapons to attack de facto 
segregation in the cities, we must at the same 
time take immediate steps to bring real excel- 
lence to the segregated schools which do in 
fact exist. The Federal Government can con- 
tribute to them by programs like title I of 
ESEA, and I would hope that my office could 
bring forward even more adventurous enter- 
prises in the years ahead. But as we do so, 
we will have to be supported by local reso- 
lution to regard the problem as crucial and 
to bend every effort to solve it. 

Here are some things which ought to happen 
locally 

(1) Personnel assignment policies adopted 
both by school systems and by teacher orga- 
nizations should be adjusted to guarantee 
slum schools their share of experienced, able 
teachers and to cut down staff turnover in 
these schools, 

(2) Building programs for the future 
should be planned so that new schools break 
up rather than continue segregation. The 
Office of Education will provide Federal plan- 
ning funds for such efforts right now, and if 
I have my way about it, we will provide con- 
struction funds before long. Moreover, with 
the creation of the new Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, there is a new 
Federal tool to help education in the attack 
on de facto segregation. Planning for new 
land use and for housing patterns in the 
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city must go hand in hand with planning 
for education. 

(3) The next generation of citizens should 
not graduate from our high schools with- 
out having confronted—through serious 
study and in depth—the issues which con- 
front this society in the realm of segrega- 
tion and civil rights. Efforts to get this sub- 
ject into the classroom must originate with 
States and localities, for we cannot and 
should not set curriculum from the Office of 
Education, But we can provide research 
funds to start responsible efforts on cur- 
riculum development, so that 18-year-olds 
shall not enter adult life without an un- 
derstanding of the stresses and problems of 
this society. It is about time we stopped 
offering an antiseptic history of our coun- 
try cleaned up to please the local power 
structure, and it is about time also that 
we started talking realities with young adults 
who are joining the military service and 
entering matrimony at the age of 18. 

(4) Local schoo] districts must provide in 
slum schools all of the special opportunity 
programs found elsewhere in the school sys- 
tem, so as to create both the opportunity 
and the expectation of performance by the 
children of the poor. There is danger, well 
documented by Kenneth Clark in his book 
“Dark Ghetto,” that our focus on the cul- 
turally deprived will result in an assumption 
that poor children have less promise than 
others and should be given a kind of special 
propping up to atone for their status with- 
out giving them the advantage of the stimu- 
lation which comes from a rigorous educa- 
tional program. In addition to more remedial 
reading and more preschool programs, we 
need more advanced placement in the schools 
of the slums. 

(5) Teacher education programs must af- 
filiate with slum schools for their practice 
teaching in such a way as to give us many 
more young teachers who are willing to ven- 
ture “Up the Down Staircase.” And most 
schools of education can learn from Colum- 
bia Teachers College in this respect. 

These are some of the tools available to 
us to help make equal educational opportu- 
nity a fact of American life. But in the long 
run we shall overcome, not just because of 
laws prohibiting discrimination in the 
schools or educational programs to dissolve 
it, but because America wants us to over- 
come. There is a new spirit abroad in this 
Nation, and a refreshing new attitude. 
Spreading in large part from campuses such 
as this one, there is new determination 
that we cannot and will not divorce such 
principles as “equal justice under law” 
from life as we live it. 

This determination is inevitably focused 
where injustice is most apparent, and in- 
justice is nowhere more apparent than in 
the segregated classroom. Discrimination 
will not be eliminated from our schools 
easily or soon, but the course is, in my 
opinion, inalterably set. 

The changing tide is traced by the re- 
sults of opinion polls entered into the rec- 
ord of last summer’s White House Con- 
ference on Education. One of the polls 
involved the question, “Do you think white 
students and Negro students should go to 
the same schools?” In 1942, 40 percent of 
white Northerners answered, “same schools.” 
By 1963 that figure had climbed to 73 per- 
cent. During the same period, the ratio 
of white Southerners saying “same schools” 
climbed from 2 percent in 1942 to 34 percent 
in 1963. Overall, in 1968, 63 percent of 
the white people sampled felt that whites 
and Negroes should attend the same schools. 
As Professor Thomas F. Pettigrew, one of 
the Conference consultants observed, “White 
opinions on school desegregation have under- 
gone extremely significant alterations 
throughout the country in recent years—far 
greater alterations than commonly recog- 
nized.” À 
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It is high time that these alterations be re- 
flected in official school policy. American 
education must catch up with American life 
and American law. The citizens of this Na- 
tion demand that it do so, and they look to 
teachers and principals and superintendents 
to lead the way. 

As educators, there can be no doubt in our 
minds that segregated education is inferior 
education. The wisest minds in our profes- 
sion have joined the Supreme Court in 
making that clear. What is sadly lacking is 
the clear public expression of these facts of 
our professional life. The educator must 
speak out and he must act. He must help 
parents understand that all-white and all- 
Negro schools harm both races. He must 
exercise his responsibilities for leadership, 
forthrightly challenging those who would 
deny the constitutional requirement of equal 
educational opportunity for all. 

In the face of this most crucial issue in 
American education, the professional edu- 
cator cannot remain silent. 


THE CITY IS A TEACHER ® 


The city is a teacher, Plutarch said, and 
everyone who has lived in a city knows why. 
Within its few square miles of glass, steel, 
and concrete are concentrated the greatest 
works of commerce, art, government, and 
entertainment. Its boundaries—particularly 
in the case of the American city, with its 
roots in a hundred different Nations—en- 
circle the cultures of an astonishing variety 
of national, religious, and ethnic groups, 

Each of these facets of a city offers its own 
lesson. But the kind of lesson you learn de- 
pends on where in the classroom you sit. 

To some of us, the metropolis represents 
excitement, a sense of being where the action 
is. The mingled majesty and mystery to be 
found in a view of the East River, of Capitol 
Hill, of Michigan Avenue, or the Golden Gate 
remind us that despite the normal quotient 
of tedium and trial in each of our lives, life 
in an urban setting can be exciting. 

But the metropolis teaches a different les- 
son to those who sit in the back of the room. 
Removed from the scenes of splendor, excite- 
ment, and romance that beguile the rest of 
us, they see only the squalid, the depressing, 
and the dangerous. And they conclude— 
rightly—that the city is a prison. 

Jame Addams of Chicago’s Hull House 
called these prisoners “the city’s disin- 
herited.” They are the Americans who have 
not shared in the great American success 
story ... The story that describes how gen- 


-erations of Irish, of Italians, of Germans, 


and of Poles labored, prayed, fought, and 
hoped until they escaped from the immi- 
grants’ ghettos to a more generous life. 

It is in one way surprising that the Ameri- 
cans in today’s ghettos haye not completed 
the trip to Wilmette or South Shore, La- 
Grange or Lake Shore Drive. For they ar- 
rived in the United States decades before 
many of the other new Americans who have 
since been naturalized by our melting pot. 

I refer, of course, to the American Negro. 
He was poor, ignorant, and without hope 200 
years ago. By modern American standards, 
he remains poor, ignorant, and without hope 
today. He was a slave in the South 200 years 
ago; and he remains a slave to unemploy- 
ment, to poverty, and to despair in the North 
today. 

I have not come to preach a sermon, for 
sermons have proved notoriously ineffective 
in bringing about major changes in society. 
In any case, I think we must concede that 
the most effective statements on civil rights 
in our time have not been made from pul- 
pits, but in the streets of Montgomery and 
Selma, Watts and a dozen other cities less 


2 Before the City Club of Chicago’s annual 
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celebrated in headlines but equally effective 
as object lessons. 

I have come, rather, to discuss the educa- 
tional aspect of the poverty that flourishes 
in the inner city; to point out that no mat- 
ter where you sit in the city's classroom, you 
pay the tuition for the kind of education it 
dispenses . . . and whether that education 
is good or bad, its cost is very high; and 
finally, to discuss some measures for improv- 
ing education in the city ghetto, whether its 
residents be white paupers or Negro paupers. 

In his message to the Congress urging 
stronger civil rights legislation, President 
Johnson pointed out that though segrega- 
tion takes several forms, it nevertheless com- 
prises a sociological unity. He said: 

“Tt is self-evident that the problems we are 
struggling with form a complicated chain 
of discrimination and lost opportunities. 
Employment is often dependent on educa- 
tion, education on neighborhood schools and 
housing, housing on income, and income on 
employment. We have learned by now the 
folly of looking for any crucial link in the 
chain that binds the ghetto. All the links— 
poverty, lack of education, underemploy- 
ment, and now discrimination in housing— 
must be attacked together.” 

I suspect that most white people feel a 
generalized sympathy with the Negro in his 
struggle for equality. They may object to 
some methods used by the civil rights groups, 
and even favorably disposed whites probably 
believe—after some spectacular incident— 
that the Negro is trying to go too far, too fast. 

But I suggest that it is a good deal easier 
to counsel restraint in the attainment of a 
goal when you have already achieved that 
goal yourself. Moreover, I believe, every 
white man has a stake in seeing to it that the 
Negro progresses just as far as he can, just 
as fast as he can. For, leaving entirely aside 
the moral issue and restricting myself to 
pragmatic matters, I would argue that our 
experience has shown that every one of us 
pays in a number of ways to maintain the 
Negro in his subordinate position. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz has esti- 
mated that every dropout costs the Nation 
about $1,000 a year while he is unemployed. 
To this expense must be added the waste of 
individual talent to the Nation, and the loss 
of personal income to the individual. We 
pay for poor education and for poverty in 
other ways: in crime rates, in military serv- 
ice rejection rates, in social problems spring- 
ing as much from lack of dignity, lack of 
hope, and lack of possibilities for family life 
as from the flawed human nature which we 
all share. 

And such expenses of spirit and matter di- 
minish, finally, the quality of all our lives 
as citizens of a city . . . a modern city, more- 
over, whose boundaries do not stop at the 
red lines on the maps. Delinquency draws 
no lines at Howard Street. The North Shore 
pays rent on the South Side slums; like it or 
not, we all help maintain the chain of pov- 
erty that binds the ghetto. 

The education link in this chain of social 
slavery is the segregated, inferior ghetto 
school. 

What are some of the characteristics of the 
ghetto school? Why is it failing in its mis- 
sion to shape free, responsible, capable adults 
from children who have the normal statistical 
potential for brilliance, mediocrity, and 
failure? 

First, the ghetto school is underfinanced. 
Contrary to our American oversimplification, 
the public schools are not free. They are 
paid for with taxes; they depend first of all 
on the incomes of the community’s adults. 

The ghetto community simply does not 
have the funds to support schools as educa- 
tors know they should be supported. It is 
for this reason that cities need special fi- 
nancial assistance from the State taxing 
power and from the Federal Government. 
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Second, the children who attend ghetto 
schools walk in the door suffering from 
handicaps that do not hinder their counter- 
parts in suburban schools. They come from 
homes in which their parents read little and 
write less. Although many of them share 
the universal culture provided by TV, there 
is more than a little question of its value, 
both in content and in stimulation. 

The educator’s jargon for these children is 
“disadvantaged.” The term means that 
they will start slower than children from 
middle-class homes and that they will not 
run as fast. It implies that they will in all 
likelihood not pursue their educational 
journey as far, unless they receive special 
help. 

Third, the ghetto schools usually have the 
least experienced teachers; other things being 
equal, one’s teaching, like one’s tennis or golf 
or five-card stud, improves as you do more 
of it. 

The reason for this situation is not neces- 
sarily planned discrimination by the school 
board. Often it is simply understandable 
human preference, As a teacher gains tenure 
through years of service, he frequently gains 
the right to ask for another assignment. 
And it is entirely to be expected that a 
teacher with this choice would want to serve 
in the more attractive neighborhoods. Hence 
year after year the ghetto schools must re- 
place vacancies on their staffs with brand- 
new graduates from the schools of educa- 
tion. It is fortunate indeed that a hard 
core of able, experienced teachers have made 
these schools their life work. We need more 
of them, 

Finally, it is characteristic of the ghetto 
school that it has little community under- 
standing or support. Why should parents— 
many of whom are themselves underedu- 
cated or even illiterate—understand what 
their sons and daughters do every day from 
nine to three? They are incapable of judging 
the quality of the education their children 
receive, even if they are interested in doing 
so. How can they frame their questions, 
how can they articulate their hopes and 
doubts? 

They cannot, and the ghetto school con- 
tinues to limp along without the material 
and spiritual support that has made some 
suburban Chicago schools the finest in the 
Nation. 

Why? Is it because the children who at- 
tend New Trier township high school are 
natural geniuses, the happy product of su- 
perior genes? 

Not at all. It is because they attend a 
school in a community where adults care 
about education, and where adults pay for 
education. And meanwhile, twenty miles to 
the south, the children of poor whites and 
poor Negroes in the inner-city schools are 
being trained for lives of dependency because 
they did not exercise better Judgment in 
their choice of parents. 

One of the finest treatments I have seen 
of the problems of the ghetto school ap- 
peared in the May 7 issue of the New Yorker 
magazine. The article was mainly an ex- 
tended interview with Dr. Elliott Shapiro, 
principal of a public school in central Har- 
lem. Here is one of the things Dr. Shapiro 
had to say about the relation between a 
child's innate ability, his academic perform- 
ance, and his home environment: 

It is after the first grade that the 
great disparities between our children and 
the children of the middle class start show- 
ing up. As our children grow older, their 
lives get worse and, simultaneously, their re- 
sponsibilities increase. They have more 
younger brothers and sisters to take care of, 
and their mothers are forced to become more 
distant as their problems increase. In the 
fifth and sixth grades, there are more chil- 
dren of broken families than there are in 
Kindergarten and the first grade. It gets 
harder and harder for the fathers to find em- 
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ployment that will bring in enough money 
and will also keep their egos intact. And 
precisely because the fathers do have self- 
respect, they begin to disappear. I remember 
that during the Depression, a lot of us didn’t 
know what to do with ourselves. The Negro 
male in a neighborhood like this is in a per- 
manent depression, much worse than any- 
cant we went through in the nineteen thir- 
es.” 


What can be done about the għetto schools? 


The Congress of the United States has 
already made a major start. In the last 
three years alone it has passed 24 pieces of 
legislation touching every aspect of educa- 
tion from prekindergarten to postgraduate. 
One of the most impressive is the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965. Title 
I of that act is aimed specifically at schools 
in low-income areas, whether in the city or 
in the rural districts. It pumps a billion 
dollars a year into special educational pro- 
grams for the children of poverty. It recog- 
nizes what school administrators have always 
known: poverty and ignorance go together. 
And it is giving them the resources to break 
up that sad association. 

Closely allied in spirit to title I is a pro- 
gram that we are just now getting off the 
ground—the National Teacher Corps. This 
Corps will be composed of teams of young 
teacher interns led by enced, career 
teachers. At the invitation of local school 
systems and under the supervision of local 
school boards, they will bring their dedica- 
tion, talent, and spirit into classrooms that 
can now afford precious little of any of those 
commodities. At the end of their service 
in the Teacher Corps they will be ready for 
careers among children of the poor. 

All in all, the US. Office of Education is 
responsible for about 100 major programs. 
But not all the education news is 
place in Washington; there are laudable ad- 
vances at the local level. 

Chicago deserves tremendous credit for ab- 
sorbing a great inmigration of undereducated 
and relatively unemployable newcomers. I 
understand that the city has within it more 
Mississippi Negroes than Mississippi has. 
The city might well have been stunned by 
the enormous tasks of housing and educat- 
ing poor whites and Negroes from the South 
without the tax losses caused by the exodus 
of middle class whites. 

But Chicago’s efforts to serve the children 
who are harder to serve—and indeed the ef- 
forts of other cities in similar circum- 
stances—may well be futile unless every citi- 
zen accepts this problem as his own... es- 
pecially those citizens who, like the members 
of this group, are in a position to do some- 
thing about it. 

What can you and your city do about it? 

First, we must recognize that the ghetto 
school needs not just as much financial sup- 
port as the suburban school, but much more. 
We must realize that it must provide special 
services that were considered educational 
frills just five years ago—such services as 
counseling and guidance; small classes. re- 
medial instruction; the latest teaching meth- 
ods and equipment; and psychological, medi- 
cal, and dental aid. 

We must change inner-city schools from 
nine-to-three-o’clock citadels where all hu- 
man life vanishes with the dismissal bell, 
into highly visible neighborhood resources 
that teach parents as well as children. The 
inner-city school must create community 
where there is no other focal point for a com- 
mon life and shared interests. We must staff 
our ghetto schools so that they can remain 
open from morning to late evening, offering 
adult instruction in everything from 
to making the most of the shopping dollar. 

And in this newly involved institution we 
must above all create the opportunity for, 
and the expectation of, performance by the 
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children of the poor. Cultural disadvan- 
tage need not foreshadow poor academic 
achievement, as Operation Head Start has 
demonstrated, Children sense a school’s low- 
er expectations and grow to demand less of 
themselves because the school demands so 
little of them. Schools are not custodial. 
Children are there to learn, not just to be 
kept off the streets. 

They will learn best if they are taught by 
specially trained teachers. Beyond express- 
ing our national need for more teachers of 
every description, we have done little to 
focus upon a kind of teacher preparation 
which is necessary to serve the children of 
the poor. In general, our colleges and uni- 
versities train teachers for ideal classrooms, 
and although the classrooms in the slums 
may be in some cases excellent in their build- 
ings and equipment, their human environ- 
ment cries out for special attention of every 
kind. 

A share of the guilt for this irrelevant 
teacher education must be borne by the 
profession itself. Somehow the idea of serv- 
ice to those who need it most has been 
obscured by the drive for better teaching 
salaries and conditions. 

Further, city school systems must adopt 
assignment policies that will guarantee slum 
schools their share of experienced, able 
teachers. We must counteract the tendency 
of experienced teachers to choose more pleas- 
ant schools as soon as their years of service 
entitle them to transfer. We must also 
change the policies of schools and teacher 
organizations which tend to confront the 
slum child with the inexperienced, uncertif- 
icated, and impermanent teacher. 

In addition to more and better teachers, 
slum schools need volunteers and paid teach- 
er-aides to supplement the work of the fully 
trained teacher. Added personal attention 
from adults who really care about the child 
can do as much as any other service to lift 
the potentialities of the children of the poor. 

These are some of the immediate steps 
that can be taken to improve the ghetto 
school. But I believe that more drastic 
measures will be needed over the long run. 

For example, traditional school district 
boundaries often serve education badly and 
may have to be changed. New York and New 
Jersey surrendered State prerogatives to form 
the Port of New York Authority in the in- 
terest of improved transportation. If we can 
make such concessions for transportation, I 
suggest that we can make them for educa- 
tion. 

We could, for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic, and 
intellectual strength of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools would break up, rather 
than continue, segregation of both the racial 
and the economic sort. The Office of Edu- 
cation will provide Federal planning funds 
for such efforts right now . . . and, if I have 
my way, the Office will provide construction 
funds before long. 

We have recently been considering finan- 
cial support for a comprehensive study of a 
system of educational parks to be established 
within the inner city. We visualize each of 
these centralized school complexes as educa- 
tional centers that would provide classes 
ranging from prekindergarten through junior 
college. 

And we are particularly interested in find- 
ing one or two great American cities that are 
adventurous enough to join us in planning 
the educational park of the future. These 
entities will house 20,000 or more pupils and 
will cut across all geographic, economic, and 
social boundaries to draw students. While 
such a park would deny the neighborhood 
school, it would express the vitality, the 
imagination, and the cultural mix that every 
vigorous city exemplifies. Students in such 
a facility would attend a genuine city school 
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in the deepest sense instead of a school in 
one section of the city which is untouched 
by the broader influences of metropolitan 
life as a whole. 

Altering political boundaries or consoli- 
dating the educational facilities of a large 
city would involve major organizational 
changes—major educational surgery. But I 
believe that major surgery is required if we 
are to liberate the children of the slums. 

To reach that goal, we will require money; 
but money is not enough. We will need 
teachers; but teachers are not enough. We 
will need research, and educational research 
is already giving us new teaching techniques, 
new methods of evaluating academic prog- 
ress, and a host of additional helps to edu- 
cate the slum child. But research is not 
enough. 

What is enough? 

Perhaps the answer to that question will 
emerge only when every American recognizes 
that educating the slum child as a way of 
breaking the chain of poverty is in his own 
immediate, direct interest. For this is one 
of the lessons that your city and all the cities 
of the United States teach: that, as John 
Donne said, no man is an island... that 
his well-being, his safety, the very quality 
of his life and that of his children are bound 
up with the lives of countless other men 
whom he will never know and may never 
see. 

The city is indeed a teacher, and it has 
been teaching us that the ghetto school per- 
petuates a poverty, an injustice, and a weak- 
ness that daily saps all our lives. 

It is time we learned our lesson and put 
it to use. 


THE 1966 DESEGREGATION GUIDELINES: A SITUA- 
TION REPORT? 


We meet today during a period of consider- 
able contention here in Alabama over the 
issue of desegregating the schools as required 
by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and earlier 
Federal court decisions. The controversy has 
focused on the guidelines for school desegre- 
gation issued by the Office of Education un- 
der the Civil Rights Act, and on their alleged 
illegality. 

Judging from the newspaper reports I have 
seen, many of the positions taken about our 
guidelines are based on misinformation and 
on distinctly erroneous inferences. The in- 
ferences any man draws are his own business, 
and I can do nothing about them. In- 
accurate information is another matter, and 
the issues involved—especially the overall 
issue of giving our children the best possible 
education—are such that I cannot in good 
conscience stand by and not attempt to set 
the record straight. What I should like to 
do here today, then, is to review some of the 
facts and reasoning that Me behind our 
Guidelines, and to give a short report about 
where we stand today and what the shape 
of the future might be. My hope is that a 
reasoned discussion of the position the 
United States Office of Education has taken 
will help local school authorities in Alabama 
and elsewhere to move into compliance with 
the law as far as school desegregation is con- 
cerned. I would be less than honest if I did 
not add that Alabama presents a special 
problem which is apparent in no other State, 
North or South. For this reason I partic- 
ularly welcome the opportunity to discuss 
school desegregation from this platform. 

Any such discussion must look back to 
the school desegregation decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court of 1954 and 
1955. In those decisions the Court ruled 
that racially separate educational facilities 
were inherently unequal and therefore un- 
constitutional. Put another way, the Court 
said that no matter how splendid a school 
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building might be, if it was reserved for 
Negro students and staffed by Negro teach- 
ers, its continued existence constituted de- 
fiance of the law. 

As a part of the Supreme Court decisions, 
lower courts were directed to require school 
districts to make a prompt and reasonable 
start toward desegregating the schools. In 
discharging that responsibility, the courts 
have in many cases felt it necessary to define 
what desegregation really means. Thus a 
recent court opinion stated that “It is not 
enough to open the previously all-white 
school to Negro students who desire to go 
there while all-Negro schools continue to be 
maintained as such.” Furthermore, the 
schools have been instructed by the courts 
to make “an adequate start toward the elim- 
ination of race as a basis for the employ- 
ment and allocation of teachers, adminis- 
trators, and other personnel.” 

In short, school authorities have been told 
by the courts that they may not remain pas- 
sive; on the contrary, they must take defi- 
nite, affirmative action to eliminate the dual 
school system. 

In July of 1964 the United States Congress 
gave practical application to this proposition 
in the following statement from title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act: 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or be subjected to discrimi- 
nation under any program or activity re- 
ceiving Federal financial assistance.” 

The Civil Rights Act also calls upon indi- 
vidual Federal agencies to spell this provision 
out in regulations covering the programs 
they administer. Such regulations were is- 
sued by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. They have the 
force of law. Since the responsibility for 
eliminating segregation ultimately rests with 
local school authorities, the Office of Educa- 
tion could have been perfectly willing to 
leave it up to local school districts to carry 
out these regulations. In practice, however, 
local school authorities raised so many ques- 
tions or made so little progress that the Office 
of Education found it necessary to issue 
guidelines establishing minimum desegrega- 
tion standards. 

We issued our first set of guidelines in April 
of 1965—and in doing so we clearly stated 
that this first attempt to outline the pro- 
cedures for school desegregation did not nec- 
essarily represent the final word on the sub- 
ject . . that experience in the school year 
starting in September of 1965 might very 
well suggest the need for revision. This 
proved to be the case, Even so, the revised 
1966 guidelines issued last March do not in- 
troduce a radical departure from the original 
document. They do go into some greater 
detail, and they call for greater progress, 
But the original principles remain. The new 
guidelines are based on experience with those 
issued a year earlier. This experience indi- 
cated that in many school districts. voluntary 
compliance under free choice arrangements 
results in abuses of the rights of Negro stu- 
dents unless special guarantees can be pro- 
vided. The procedures required in the new 
guidelines were devised to guarantee that 
free choice compliance plans would in fact 
provide the student and his family with a 
free choice. 

I should also like to make it clear that the 
original guidelines and the revised 1966 ver- 
sion were not prepared in a quick or casual 
fashion. Health, Education, and Welfare and 
Justice Department lawyers meticulously 
studied the law and researched an array of 
Federal court decisions. They agreed that 
the principles and procedures embraced in 
the guidelines were based on firm legal ground 
found in the Civil Rights Act, court decisions, 
and the HEW regulations. I can assure you 
that a great deal of competent legal thinking 
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went into their preparation. Subsequently 
two court cases have been filed specifically 
testing our contention that the Office of Edu- 
cation guidelines accurately reflect the law 
in all its implications. We face these court 
tests with complete confidence. While they 
are in process, we shall continue with the 
policies expressed in the guidelines unless a 
court ruling requires otherwise. I might 
mention that anyone interested in reading a 
responsible legal briefing regarding the legal- 
ity of the guidelines can get a document from 
us which performs this service. 

While engaged in this discussion of the 
legal situation, I would like to call to your 
attention that voluntary compliance plans 
are one of two ways for a previously seg- 
regated school district to meet its obligations 
under the law. A district which does not 
comply voluntarily with Office of Education 
requirements is subject to court action re- 
garding compliance with the Civil Rights Act. 
Recent rulings by the Federal courts have 
tended to adopt policies similar to those 
found in the guidelines for both pupil and 
faculty desegregation. Right now there is a 
series of cases before the Fifth Circuit Court 
reviewing the standards for court-ordered 
desegregation. We expect that the rulings in 
these cases will leave scant comfort for those 
school districts which see court order com- 
pliance as the easy way out of meeting their 
desegregation responsibilities, Any school 
district which chooses the court order route 
is, of course, free to do so. Necessarily, how- 
ever, it will find itself subject to withholding 
of all Federal funds until it can get a court 
order operating as the result of a suit brought 
by local complainants. 

Summing up this part of the discussion, I 
should like to make these points: 

First: The basic issue of desegregating the 
public schools—of eliminating dual systems 
of education—tis settled. It was unequivo- 
cally decided by the Supreme Court in its 
1954 and 1955 decisions that such systems 
are discriminatory and unconstitutional. 

Second: This principle is clearly supported 
in the Civil Rights Act by provisions pro- 
hibiting Federal agencies from disbursing 
Federal funds if there is discrimination be- 
cause of race, color, or national origin. 

Third: The fundamental requirements of 
our guidelines—including faculty desegrega- 
tion and greater progress in desegregated en- 
rollments—are fully in accord with the law 
and are based upon court decisions. 

Fourth: Court orders offer no refuge from 
the requirements of the guidelines and they 
Involve the likelihood of an interruption in 
Federal payments. 

Perhaps it would be worthwhile to elab- 
orate just a bit on the two issues which have 
caused the most discussion—faculty assign- 
ments and school enrollments. First, re- 
garding faculty desegregation. It is being 
said in some quarters that our requirements 
in the 1966 Guidelines appeared out of the 
blue, without warning and without prepara- 
tion. Yet those who read the original 1965 
guidelines will recall a passage saying that 
“all desegregation plans shall provide for the 
desegregation of faculty and staff” and that 
steps should be taken to eliminate past seg- 
regated assignments. Among other things, 
we required a year ago in the 1965 guidelines 
that school districts take the first steps to- 
ward faculty desegregation at least through 
joint faculty meetings and in-service train- 
ing programs. 

The 1966 guidelines call for the normal 
second step. They point out that the pat- 
tern of teacher assignments “may not be 
such that schools are identifiable as intended 
for students of a particular race” and they 
look for evidence of real progress toward this 
objective. Let it be absolutely clear, how- 
eyer, that our 1966 guidelines do not require 
that every school must have a bi-racial fac- 
ulty by next fall. They do not establish a 
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fixed formula for staff desegregation, nor do 
they tell school administrators what people 
they may hire and which they may fire. They 
do say this: that all personnel decisions— 
decisions regarding hiring, firing, promotion, 
demotion, assignment, and reassignment— 
must be made without regard to race, color, 
or national origin except to correct past dis- 
crimination. And they say there must be 
real and not merely token progress in staff 
desegregation. 

These requirements for starting faculty 
desegregation have been challenged as being 
contrary to that portion of the Civil Rights 
Act—section 604 of title VI—referring to em- 
ployment practices. We do not believe this 
to be the case, and we base our position on 
the advice of our General Counsel. The de- 
segregation process must involve faculty as- 
signments or it simply will be meaningless. 
The focus of title VI is on the student, and 
I cannot imagine that anyone would quarrel 
with the statement that the existence of an 
all-Negro faculty in a school clearly signals 
that this school is intended for Negro stu- 
dents and therefore constitutes the practice 
of discrimination. 

Section 604 excludes considerations con- 
nected with fair employment practices. 
However, it does not exclude—on the con- 
trary it covers—the assignment of faculty 
in terms of the race of the students to be 
served. In our guidelines we are not talking 
about fair employment practices. We are 
talking about eliminating segregated school 
situations, and that requires the elimination 
of the practice of making faculty assignments 
that place Negro teachers in one school and 
white teachers in another. 

As for student enrollments, there are two 
basic requirements: first that any desegrega- 
tion plan, of whatever type, must work; and 
second, that in the case of free choice plans, 
the choice must indeed be free. In the 
guideline requirements covering free choice 
plans, certain percentages are cited for the 
transfer of students, the purpose being to 
give schools a suggested standard for meet- 
ing their legal responsibilities to desegregate. 
These figures have stirred up considerable 
controversy, apparently based on the notion 
that they represent arbitrary standards. 
This is by no means the case. They are 
simply an effort, based on numerous requests 
for guidance from local school authorities, to 
establish broad measures of progress for 
eliminating the dual school system and to 
indicate whether or not a free choice plan is 
working. Clearly such a plan is not produc- 
ing desegregation if it continues to maintain 
Negro schools with all Negro students and 
white schools with white students. We need 
reasonable standards to indicate whether 
school districts are moving away from dis- 
criminatory arrangements of the past. 

We must review 1,800 or more plans, and 
these percentage figures serve in part to help 
school districts know the dimensions of the 
progress we hope for and in part to help us 
decide which plans seem to require immedi- 
ate attention. If a free choice plan does not 
approximate the minimum desegregation ac- 
cording to the percentages listed, that is a 
signal that we had better take a close look at 
this plan to determine whether it is operat- 
ing freely and effectively. The failure to 
meet a particular percentage does not neces- 
sarily indicate the need for a hearing to ter- 
minate funds, nor does it by any means sug- 
gest that the district should automatically 
be declared out of compliance on the basis 
of the figures. It does mean that we will re- 
view carefully the processes used by school 
districts which claim to be operating free 
choice plans while still continuing largely 
segregated schools. In accordance with the 
guidelines we will suggest to them addi- 
tional procedures they may use to achieve 
compliance, 
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It has been argued that these percentages 
constitute an effort to introduce the idea 
of racial balance into our compliance re- 
quirements and that they are, therefore, in 
conflict with a provision in another section 
of the Civil Rights Act which prohibits activi- 
ties “to overcome racial imbalance.” This is 
just not the case. As I have said, and want 
to repeat, the percentages are an effort to 
give school officials some guidance as to a 
reasonable degree of progress that might 
normally be expected under free choice plans. 
Failure to make the indicated progress might 
suggest—depending on the circumstances— 
that school officials should take further steps 
or perhaps that they should change their 
compliance plan. The guidelines do in fact 
require that reasonable progress be made, but 
nowhere do they require that there be any 
particular proportion of Negro and white 
children in any particular school, The phrase 
“correction of racial imbalance” refers to the 
bussing of children from neighborhood 
schools which have not been officially segre- 
gated but which—because of residential pat- 
terns—are “racially imbalanced.” The Office 
of Education guidelines do not bear on this 
situation at all. 

Let me also say this: We are not bent on 
withholding or deferring funds. Any district 
that 1s not in compliance seems to us to rep- 
resent a defeat. It means failure on our part 
and failure on the part of those responsible 
for the schools. Our failure arises from our 
inability to have helped achieve voluntary 
compliance under the law of this land. The 
failure of the schools arises from their de- 
termination to cling to a position—a position 
clearly prohibited under the Constitution of 
the United States—that threatens the oppor- 
tunties of children to receive the best possi- 
ble education. I might add that where such 
a position is encouraged on a statewide basis, 
the result is to create a threat of denial of 
opportunity to young people which is tragic— 
tragic in the limitations it imposes on the 
opportunities of individuals and tragic also 
because its long range influence would clearly 
work to diminish the prosperity and economic 
opportunities of the State, I might also add 
that such a position makes it infinitely more 
difficult for responsible school officials to ex- 
ercise local initiative in carrying out their 
responsibilities under the law. 

Against this background, let's take a look 
at where the Office of Education stands today 
in its efforts to bring about voluntary com- 
pliance. Our basic responsibility as estab- 
lished by the Congress in title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act has been to ensure that Federal 
funds do not flow to any school system which 
is not making progress in eliminating dis- 
crimination based on race, color, or national 
origin, In carrying out this responsibility we 
have consistently and persistently sought to 
secure voluntary compliance with the law. 
We have made every effort to be cooperative, 
within the limits of the law. Our policy has 
been to take action to cut off Federal funds 
only when our efforts have been unsuccessful. 

On March 7 of this year we issued the 1966 
guidelines and asked that compliance agree- 
ments reach us by April 15. Because of the 
delay in issuing the guidelines, and because 
of the additional time schools boards said 
they needed to review them and take official 
action, I subsequently notified chief State 
school officers that the deadline was extended 
until May 6. On that date, May 6, we noti- 
fled State school officials that districts that 
were not in compliance as evidenced by sub- 
mission of an acceptable 4441-B form should 
have funds deferred for all new projects pro- 
posed under Office of Education programs. 

In addition, on that same day I notifi 
members of the Office of Education staff that 
they too should halt any action on new 
projects for districts not in compliance. As 
& consequence, approximately 100 school dis- 
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tricts became ineligible for Office of Educa- 
tion funds for new programs. 

In the latter part of April and early May, 
we reviewed growing numbers of reports 
from school districts as their plans for stu- 
dent enrollments and faculty assignments. 
These reports reflected what the districts had 
in mind for the start of school next Septem- 
ber. 

As of May 6, more than 1,700 districts in 
the Southern States had indicated their in- 
tention of coming into voluntary compli- 
ance under our guidelines, and we now have 
received the reports from most of these dis- 
tricts. Many are satisfactory; many are not. 

Our first step in the case of districts sub- 
mitting clearly unsatisfactory reports for fac- 
ulty desegregation has been to write to the 
superintendents of the affected schools, call- 
ing attention to the shortcomings and asking 
them to tell us what future action they con- 
template regarding faculty assignments. 

About 360 of these letters have gone out, 
and it may very well be necessary to give 
similar notice to other school districts in 
the coming weeks. In these letters we sought 
to make it clear that unless there is further 
progress in faculty desegregation—beyond 
that indicated in the first report—that these 
school districts may be called to hearings in- 
volving the withholding of all Federal funds. 

Another activity which has been taking 
place since the May 6 deadline has been to 
formally initiate legal proceedings in cases 
of districts clearly not in compliance— 
again, toward the possibility of withholding 
all Federal funds. I refer here to districts 
which have not submitted 441-B forms and 
which—despite our best efforts to bring 
about voluntary compliance—have stated 
their intention not to comply. 

As you are perhaps aware from public an. 
nouncements appearing in the press, we 
have submitted the names of 18 such school 
districts to the General Counsel’s office so 
that he may begin the formal processes. 
The largest number of these districts—six of 
them—is in Alabama. 

I guess we have to assume that similar ac- 
tion will be called for in other cases during 
the coming weeks. The districts that will be 
involved first will be those that have specifi- 
cally stated their determination not to com- 
ply. Subsequently we will have to move 
against districts that have submitted 441-B 
forms but in doing so have made it clear 
that they are unwilling to make reasonable 
progress in the areas of student and staff 
desegregation. In these districts which have 
made some effort, representatives of the Of- 
fice of Education will go to the individual 
school district involved and try to bring 
about voluntary compliance before getting 
into the hearing procedure. 

I hope that there is no misunderstanding 
of our position. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Office of 
Education as one of its constituent agencies, 
are going to adhere to the procedures and 
policies established in the law. My staff 
and I regard these matters as our legal re- 
sponsibility, and we have the full support 
of Secretary John Gardner in this view. He 
approves of the requirements we have set 
forth in the guidelines and of the activities 
we have devised to enforce them. 

We are seeking always to be fair and just, 
but we are determined also to face up to the 
issues squarely and to take whatever action 
the situation calls for. We deeply regret 
the occasional necessity of curtailing the 
opportunities of young people by denying 
Federal funds to school districts which re- 
fuse to comply. The over-riding principle, 
however, is that Federal funds must not be 
used to support discriminatory practices. 
In most States there is local effort to co- 
operate with us in carrying out this policy. 
I am sure that there is some in Alabama, 
and I look forward to working with it. 
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THE HEAT IN OUR KITCHEN * 


In their letter describing this conference, 
Mr. Young and Dr. Fischer outlined two 
topics for discussion: first, the p of 
obtaining public support for integrated, 
quality education; second, the feasibility of 
integrated, quality education. 

That agenda has a fine ring to it. The 
word “feasibility” has five syllables, thus 
assuring everyone that this will be an in- 
tellectual affair, carried out on a high plane 
by gentlemen wearing shirts, ties, suitcoats, 
and perhaps Phi Beta Kappa keys. I was 
pleased to receive an invitation to join your 
company, and sat down soon after receiving 
it to compose some gentlemanly, five-sylla- 
ble thoughts. 

And then James Meredith was shot down 
on a road in Mississipp!. Paradoxically, I 
heard of this event just a few minutes after 
I left a meeting with Secretary John Gard- 
ner, Roy Wilkins of the NAACP, and a num- 
ber of civil rights leaders accompanying Mr. 
Wilkins. We were discussing our progress 
in school and hospital desegregation. And I 
started to wonder whether civil rights was 
any place for a gentlemanly discussion. I 
am to suspect that it is not; in 
any case I have the feeling that those of us 
who think of ourselves as gentlemen should 
either stop pretending that we care about 
racial equality, or we should step down from 
our air-conditioned podiums and start some- 
thing definite in the way of a program. 
Considering the authority that we gentle- 
manly education officials have at our com- 
mand to correct racial injustice in our 
schools, I feel that we have accomplished 
very little so far. 

We have, to be sure, gotten a fair amount 
of newspaper space and published enough 
committee reports on the inequalities of 
segregated education to build a paper Tower 
of Babel. Nothing is safer these days than 
denouncing bigotry. But I find myself puz- 
zling over which is worse, honest bigotry or 
well-intentioned timidity. 

While we have gone on urging moderation, 
sweet reason, and bigger and better panel 
discussions, the schools throughout the Na- 
tion remain almost as segregated today as 
they were in 1954, when the Supreme Court 
decided that racially segregated education 
was illegal. The small progress that the 
South has made toward desegregation has 
been offset by increasing de facto segregation 
in the cities of the North. Since 1954, an 
entire sub-generation of Negro and white 
youngsters who started first grade in that 
year has now graduated from high school— 
most without any classroom experience with 
the other race. The facts today are that 
a Negro youngster in an American elementary 
school has on the national average not much 
more than 15 percent of his classmates from 
the majority white groups; in the Southern 
States the figure is nearer to 5 percent; white 
high school students can expect to have nine 
out of ten of their classmates from their own 
white group. The picture does not inspire 
calm satisfaction. 

Moderation has a great deal to be said 
for it, of course, especially by the moderates. 
I am reminded of the prayer that St. Augus- 
tine addressed to heaven when he was a 
young man “Oh Lord,” he said, “make me 
chaste. But not yet.” 

Our words have urged the Nation to de- 
segregate its schools. But our reluctance to 
act has said even louder, “not yet.“ Somehow 
we seem to have been lulled into a blind faith 
in gradualism, a mindless confidence that 
some morning, some year, a suddenly trans- 
formed electorate will spontaneously and 
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joyously decide that this is the day to inte- 
grate America. 

Well, it is not going to happen. For a 
variety of reasons—one or two of them 
arguable, the rest pure rationalization—the 
majority of American whites display no likeli- 
hood of becoming enthusiastic about school 
desegregation and the changes it demands in 
the immediate future. The law of this land 
nevertheless beckons every one of us, calling 
on us to recognize that desegregating the 
schools is our legal responsibility, that it will 
not be easy work, and that it is futile to 
expect the years to erode those passions that 
today make the processes of desegregation 
unpopular. Gradualism—no matter what we 
call it—has failed, and I think it is fair to 
say that those who continue to espouse it are 
fooling themselves and in many ways failing 
our Nation. 

It seems to me time for school officials to 
form a third front for racial equality in the 
United States. 

At one end of the civil rights movement 
today we have the gradualists, both white 
and Negro, a polite and sometimes sluggish 
team, deeply respectful of the public and 
sometimes given to assuring each other that 
it is possible to make an omelette without 
breaking eggs. At the other end are the ac- 
tivists, both the non-violent demonstrators 
and those weary and desperate Americans 
who have come to feel that violence is the 
only way to get anything done. 

The failure of the gradualists would seem 
at bottom to be fear—fear of rocking a boat 
which, no matter how leaky, appears at least 
to be floating somewhere. The failure of the 
activists is that while they know in general 
terms what they want to achieve and are 
willing to pay a heavy price to obtain it, 
they have neither the position in society nor 
the professional’s knowledge of the means 
and importance of advancing racial equality 
within the framework of law. 

School officials have both position and 
knowledge. Those of us professionally en- 
gaged in education are charged with setting 
educational policy within our respective 
jurisdictions, and we are familiar with a 
variety of methods that can be used to ad- 
vance school desegregation, What we have 
often lacked is a productive commitment. 

I say productive because, for all our recog- 
nition of the importance of school desegrega- 
tion to our society, the fact remains that we 
have not achieved much of it. I say com- 
mitment because achieving desegregation 
does not require fury or breastbeating; it 
does require something much more import- 
ant; the recognition that school desegrega- 
tion must be accomplished, and the determi- 
nation to do it. 

Our task obviously requires an activity 
more sophisticated than the gritting of our 
corporate teeth. School officials occupy a 
curious position somewhere between that of 
the educational leader and the political 
leader. But it is apparent that for many ad- 
ministrators a necessary sensitivity to public 
opinion has tended so to dilute their sense 
of responsibility for educational leadership 
that they have exercised it only after the 
public parade has already decided which way 
it wants to go. 

This may sound to many educators as an 
unfair and overdrawn indictment. The rec- 
ord clearly shows that school officials today 
are making remarkable strides toward im- 
proving American education. They are com- 
ing up with new ideas and accepting the risk 
inherent in all experimentation. 

But to win public support for such ad- 
vances as team teaching, modern curriculum, 
language laboratories, ungraded classrooms, 
closed-circuit television, and computerized 
instruction is not enough. We must at the 
same time desegregate the schools: To do 
otherwise is to accept the shadow of educa- 
tional leadership in place of its substance. 
School desegregation is the single point on 
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which we who call ourselves educational 
leaders prove that we really are so—or dem- 
onstrate that we are merely trying to keep 
things quiet until we receive our gold watches 
for a lifetime devoted to the status quo. 

The fact is that no matter how hard we 
try, we will not be able to keep things quiet. 
A revolution is brewing under our feet, and 
it is largely up to the schools to determine 
whether the energies of that revolution can 
be converted into a new and vigorous source 
of American progress, or whether their explo- 
sion will rip this Nation into two societies. 
We simply cannot wait until dramatic action 
becomes safe, for at this point it is much 
less dangerous to make a mistake than to do 
nothing. 

Feeding that revolution is a major shift 
in American folkways. 

Today approximately two of every three 
adult Negroes living in the North were born 
and raised in the South. This move has 
necessarily had a major impact—often a be- 
wildering impact—on the individual. In 
some ways the life he left in the South was 
less segregated than it is in the North. The 
Negro child born in the South was, to be 
sure, raised on the notion that he would al- 
Ways occupy a subservient position, but it 
was nevertheless a subservient position with- 
in a white society. 

The young Northern Negro of today’s city 
lives in a black society. He has few points 
of contact with whites, and those few—when 
you reflect on them—are revealing. He is 
likely to encounter a white teacher, a white 
policeman, and a white merchant. He can 
pass his entire adolescence without having 
to deal with the white world outside the 
ghetto, and his ideas of that world are based 
on three types: the teacher, often a symbol 
of boredom and irrelevance; the policeman, 
a symbol of authority, if not of repression; 
and the merchant, often a symbol of white 
cunning. 

And so the young Negro setting forth from 
the ghetto to confront this white world ex- 
pects it is going to misunderstand him and 
oppress him, and too often he finds evidence 
to justify his fears. It is no wonder that, 
if he has any spunk and imagination, he re- 
jects the fatalism of his father and decides 
that it is the part of a man to change this 
sorry mess he inherited. And if it takes 
violence to change it—well, that’s what it 
takes. 

It is this young Negro who must be con- 
vinced that the United States is his home, 
not his prison, and that it is a country worth 
fighting for, not a cage to be fought out of. 
It may already be too late to change his 
mind. But it is not too late to provide his 
younger brothers and sisters with a healthier 
belief nor too late to protect white children 
from the destructive stereotypes that most 
white adults inherited from their own segre- 
gated education. 

What tools have we to demolish the wall 
which separates our youngest citizens? How 
can we prevent them from fearing each other 
before they have even met? 

You are as familiar as I with some of the 
ideas that have been proposed to desegregate 
the schools: pairing plans that provide 
faculty and student exchanges between pre- 
dominantly white and Negro schools; bussing 
to alter the racial compositions of schools in 
different parts of a community; educational 
parks that might have as many as 20,000 
students drawn from every racial, economic, 
and geographic sector of a city; supplemen- 
tary centers for the special enrichment of 
education which bring together young people 
from different sides of the tracks for a com- 
mon denominator of learning. 

In addition, there are a number of fed- 
erally sponsored programs that offer sig- 
nificant help. Under title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, for example, the U.S. 
Office of Education provides financial assist- 
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ance to school personnel and authorities to 
deal with the special] problems resulting from 
desegregation. 

Grants are given to school boards for 
training teachers and other school personnel, 
and for the employment of specialists. 
Training institutes are supported to improve 
the ability of teachers, supervisors, coun- 
selors and other school personnel to handle 
desegregation problems, 

Since the beginning of the title IV pro- 
gram in January of 1965, applications have 
been received for funds totaling more than 
$35,000,000 against available funds amount- 
ing to $12,275,000. The Office of Education 
has been able to support 59 grants amounting 
to $4,900,000. We have supported 115 in- 
stitutes in the amount of $6,500,000. More 
than 7,500 teachers, supervisors, counselors, 
and principals have benefited from the in- 
stitute training alone. 

Title III of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 also authorizes Federal 
aid to school districts to help them plan and 
carry out new ideas for school desegregation. 
President Johnson added a special $5 million 
fund for this purpose in his message on edu- 
cation this year. 

Title I of that same Act has the overall 
effect of easing the harmful educational re- 
sults of school segregation, because its entire 
$959 million is aimed at benefiting those chil- 
dren who have suffered most because of the 
poverty that usually accompanies racial in- 
equities. These are the estimated 5½ mil- 
lion children from families whose annual in- 
come is less than $2,000 a year. Here, too, 
after-school and summer school projects are 
providing the opportunity to integrate staff 
and students in ways that aren’t possible 
in the regular school program. 

Each of these Acts, together with the 70- 
odd other programs administered by the U.S. 
Office of Education, has been given a special 
thrust by the Civil Rights Act of 1965. Title 
VI of that act, as you know, prohibits Federal 
aid to any program of activity that discrimi- 
nates among its recipients on the basis of 
race, color, or national origin. 

Thus the Civil Rights Act makes of every 
Federal program, whether it be for educa- 
tion, urban development, or water pollution 
control, a powerful financial tool in the drive 
against racial inequity. The rationale be- 
hind this Act is simple: no desegregation, no 
Federal money. 

But though the rationale may be simple, 
its operation is both frustrating and com- 
plex. The Nation sees that frustration in 
the Office of Education’s attempts to secure 
compliance with our school desegregation 
guidelines in the South. We in the Office 
see this frustration in an even more acute 
form in our attempts to define what con- 
stitutes racial discrimination in the cities of 
the North and West, where segregation de- 
pends less on stated community policy than 
upon patterns of residence. 

To say this is by no means to say that 
the Office of Education is caving in on de 
facto segregation—on segregation Northern 
style. It is to say that the issues are com- 
plicated and subtle, that establishing a 
clear-cut legal basis on which to take ac- 
tion—and be confident of withstanding any 
challenge—has required far more investiga- 
tion and study than we would have preferred. 
We are not satisfied with our pace. But 
that dissatisfaction adds up not to retreat 
but to determination to redouble our en- 
forcement efforts where they are pertinent. 

The broad position we must all assume on 
this matter comprises two parallel and equal- 
ly important policies. One cannot work with- 
out the other. The first is to make the 
schools of the central city such good schools 
that they attract people rather than repel 


them. The second is to use every possible 


device to include within each school a cross 
section of the social and economic back- 
grounds of the metropolis. A student should 
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meet America in his school—not a segregated 
segment of it. The concept of racial balance 
may be impractical except as an ideal in a 
city with more Negroes than whites and a 
continuing white exodus. But keeping our 
eyes on that ideal can help us to do practi- 
cal things now to slow the exodus and pro- 
vide equal educational opportunity. 

Some very practical things are now under- 
way at the instigation of State and local of- 
ficials acting on their own to make equal edu- 
cational opportunity a reality ...some- 
times in the face of community opposition, 
but sometimes hand-in-hand with com- 
munity determination to eradicate a century- 
old injustice. 

The Denver school board, for example, has 
authorized double sessions at one of its high 
schools in order to cut class size and reduce 
pupil-teacher ratios to a point where teach- 
ers can use new instructional techniques to 
best advantage. A special pilot program of 
compensatory education was provided for 
and the administrative staff was instructed 
to draft plans to bus enough Negro student- 
yolunteers to other schools to achieve better 
racial balance at a school that was in danger 
of becoming all-Negro. 

Summer programs in Little Rock are fully 
integrated as to staff and students and are 
being conducted in formerly all white 
schools. Portland's (Oregon) program of 
saturation services for inner city schools aims 
at producing an education program so good 
that it will reverse the flight of middle-class 
whites from racially balanced schools in 
fringe areas. 

The St. Paul school system is considering 
@ plan to combine a rapid-transit system 
with a cluster of four or five 300-acre edu- 
cational parks that would bring youngsters 
from the ghetto, from other city schools, and 
from parochial and suburban schools into 
central locations for classes ranging from 
nursery school through junior college. 


‘Other cities looking seriously at the possi- 


bility of similar educational parks include 
East Orange, New Jersey; Philadelphia; Pitts- 
burgh; and New York City. 

In describing the St. Paul plan, School 
Superintendent Donald Dunnan admitted 
that the educational park may not be the 
entire answer to school desegregation. 
“But,” he said, “it is the kind of step that’s 
needed. Everybody has been saying ‘Let’s 
do something.’ We are.” 

And that is the point—to do something. 

But let us agree on this: that in terms 
of the magnitude of the task, none of these 
approaches—not the special arrangements 
made by the schools nor the programs spon- 
sored by the Federal Government—is a per- 
fect instrument for doing the job they are 
supposed to complete. Yet that is precisely 
why educators who know both the uses and 
the limitations of these ideas must act on 
them, for we must supply in courage and 
in action what our plans lack in ingenuity. 
There is no such thing as the perfect way to 
achieve school desegregation. There is no 
‘magic key that will unlock all the doors that 
private prejudice and public pressure have 
placed in the way of equal opportunity in 
education. We must simply bore ahead with 
the tools we have, and it won't be pleasant, 
and it won’t be quiet, and it would be much 
nicer if someone else would share the work. 

But the job is there to do, and if any of 
us entered education with the idea that 
it would be a soft touch, this is as good a 
time as any to concede that we made a big 
mistake. There is a lot of conversation about 
local control of the schools; if we really be- 
lieve in it—and I assure you that I am in 
that number—we must make it work. We 
must guide the schools to a continuing free- 
dom while at the same time responding ap- 
propriately to calls for national action. Local 
school districts must not sit on their hands 
and then bellow about having the reins of 
educational policy yanked from their fingers. 
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We are in the midst of a struggle for ex- 
cellent education for every American young- 
ster, and we must use every likely tool we 
can deyise. Local school administrators must 
consider such means as redrawing school 
district boundaries, and consolidating with 
neighboring districts for educational pur- 
poses, even though political boundaries may 
remain unchanged. We cannot wait for 
mayors and city councils to do the work 
they hired us todo. And sometimes we must 
do work they don’t want us to do. 

There is no point in waiting for real es- 
tate salesmen to get the message from on 
high and ease our job by selling homes to 
anyone who wants them. There is no point 
in our waiting for American corporations 
to start hiring Negro men as readily as they 
do light-skinned, well-dressed Negro women, 
Neither American home salesmen nor Ameri- 
can personnel managers have ever insisted 
that they have a major responsibility for 
building American democracy. They have 
never pretended to do anything but their 
jobs. 

American schoolmen, however, have quite 
properly taken a large share of the credit 
for establishing national unity and freedom 
of opportunity. Our predecessors in the 
classroom helped 20 million European immi- 
grants become American, and we haven't 
stopped bragging about it yet. If we are to 
retain that pride in our tradition, I think we 
must recognize that the great achievements 
of the past are not only a legacy, but also a 
heavy burden. If we want to wear the 
laurels, we must also carry the load. 

The load we must carry is that of irritat- 
ing a fair percentage of our white constitu- 
ents—of embarrassing some governors and 
mayors, of alarming some newspaper pub- 
lishers, and of enraging suburban taxpayers 
who in proportion to their means are not 
paying as much for their good schools as 
paupers in the cities are paying for their 
bad ones. 

And all this means that, finally and most 
grievously, we must run the risk of being in- 
vited to resign, Unless all of us are willing 
to put our jobs and our integrity on the line, 
we should admit that American educators 
are no longer prepared to be the prime mov- 
ers in American education. 

American education today is perhaps the 
hottest room in our national house. But we 
picked it out all by ourselves. To paraphrase 
a metaphor first wrought by President Tru- 
man, I would say that we must either adjust 
ourselves to the heat or let somebody else 
take over the kitchen. 


BENEFITS FOR VIETNAM VETERANS 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bsock] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, today I 
introduced a bill to provide additional 
benefits for our fighting men in Vietnam 
to bring them into line with the benefits 
of the veterans of World Wars I, I, and 
Korea. The recently passed cold war 
GI bill, which I supported here in Con- 
gress did much to narrow the gap be- 
tween Vietnam veterans and those of 
other wars. But there are still inequi- 
ties; there remains a great deal of work 
to be done to secure for these men the 
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same rights as enjoyed by veterans of 
past conflicts. 

Vietnam veterans are not now eligible 
for the same disability rates for wartime 
service, pensions for widows and chil- 
dren, and other basic benefits that have 
been granted to others. Like it or not, 
we are in a war today. Those who are 
called upon to wage it in our behalf are 
entitled to the same consideration as 
those of prior wars, for their sacrifice, 
and that of their families is great. 

The bill which I have introduced gives 
us an opportunity to correct these in- 
equities—to eliminate the existing de- 
ficiencies in our system of providing for 
our veterans. It is incumbent upon 
those of us who enjoy freedom and lib- 
erty to remember the men who fought 
to secure these privileges. I urge all of 
my colleagues to join in support of this 
most vital measure. 


YUGOSLAVIA, POLAND, AND UNITED 
ARAB REPUBLIC AID NORTH VIET- 
NAM WAR EFFORT 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
LEY] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
the time comes to consider the confer- 
ence report on food for peace I am con- 
fident the House of Representatives will 
insist on its own clear language which 
bans trading with the enemy. 

The ban, as approved earlier by the 
House, would deny subsidized credit 
terms to any nation that trades with 
North Vietnam or Cuba, 

Cuba was the official host to the Com- 
munist three-continent conference in 
January 1966 at which full support of 
the Vietcong was approved and orga- 
nized. With the U.S. death toll in Viet- 
nam now over 5,000—and steadily ris- 
ing—it is difficult for me to understand 
why anyone would hesitate to use every 
available legislative means to shut down 
shipping of all kinds to both Cuba and 
North Vietnam. 

The trading-with-the-enemy language 
recommended by the food-for-peace con- 
ference committee is weak. It is so weak 
it would permit nations trading with 
North Vietnam and Cuba to have the 
advantage of heavily subsidized credit— 
courtesy of U.S. taxpayers—so long as 
they do not ship munitions. It is loose 
enough to let almost anything else get by. 

If the House insists on the language it 
approved earlier this session—and I hope 
it will—nations engaged in traffic of any 
kind will be ineligible. 

Although the State Department says 
it considers economic sanctions against 
both North Vietnam and Cuba highly 
important to our foreign-policy objec- 
tives, it curiously argues against the 
clear House language and in favor of the 
fuzzy conference committee language. 
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In a widely circulated letter to the 
Speaker, dated September 27, the State 
Department made several statements 
which deserves comment: 

First. That the House language would 
“undercut the humanitarian objectives 
of the bill.” This is grossly misleading. 
It would not limit in any way the Presi- 
dent’s authority to make direct dona- 
tions of food. If he wished, he could do 
so regardless of whether the country in- 
volved trades with North Vietnam or 
Cuba. The amendment deals only with 
dollar credit sales. 

Second. That reaction of other— 
OAS—countries “might undercut our ef- 
forts to keep critical commodities from 
going to Cuba.” 

This is pure conjecture manufactured 
in the State Department. I asked a State 
Department official if any complaints 
had been heard from other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and the answer was not 
a single one. The only complaints aired 


-Since the House language was aproved 


came from within our State Department. 

Third. That “Yugoslavia has good re- 
lations with the West” and the House 
language “may stop or reverse these fav- 
orable developments” in Eastern Europe. 

On May 10, 1965, Yugoslavia’s Tito 
described U.S. efforts in Vietnam as “ag- 
gressive acts by reactionary forces’’ and 
likened our policy to that of Hitler in 
World War II. 

On June 11, 1965, speaking in East 
Germany, Tito described our defense of 
South Vietnam as “shameful” and “dan- 
gerous to world peace.” 

On September 27, 1966—just a week 
ago—speaking in Belgrade, Tito criti- 
cized “the open intervention in Vietnam 
by the United States, its aggressive ac- 
tions regarding the DRV—North Viet- 
nam—and the prevention of the Viet- 
namese people from deciding, freely and 
independently, their own future.” 

Are these examples of “good rela- 
tions”? 

What about Communist Poland? The 
language is broad enough to let Commu- 
nist Boss Gomulka’s government get the 
advantage of subsidized credit. On 
September 4, 1966, at the Warsaw Har- 
vest Festival, Gomulka said: 

As was stated at the recent Bucharest Con- 
ference neither Poland nor the other Social- 
ist countries will abandon the Vietnamese 
struggle. We shall continue to give this ald 
in the quantity and form which corresponds 
to the needs arising out of the new stage of 
U.S. war escalation which threatens the 
foundation of world peace. 


Radio Warsaw was recently monitored 
as reporting “that in accordance with 
the decisions passed by the first confer- 
ence of solidarity of three continents in 
Havana last January 1966, the Polish 
Trade Unions have established a week of 
solidarity with comrades fighting in Viet- 
nam” and are raising aid money. Polish 
trade unions of course are an arm of the 
government, so this is evidence of direct 
financial support for North Vietnam 
organized in—of all places—Cuba. The 
same Cuba, I might note, for which the 
State Department is so solicitous. 

According to the U.S, Maritime Com- 
mission, 10 Polish ships arrived in North 
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Vietnam between January 25, 1966, and 
July 15, 1966. 
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Here is a list of Polish ships in Hai- 
phong Harbor and the dates involved: 


Polish ships in Haiphong 


Dead- Tonnage, Year 
Name weight gross built 
tons 


28888 fe 


A SSH PPPS 
— 
a 


pepe 
2888 


Dates in Haiphong 


Sept. 12, 1965; Nov. 7, 1965; May 8, 1966. 


Mar. 13, 4 
Sold by Poland to North Vietnam in 1965, 
June 12, 1966. 
Oct. 17, 1965; Oct. 24, 1965; Nov. 21, 1965; Nov. 
28, 1965; Dec. ö, 1965; Apr. 3, 1986. 
Oct. 10, 1965. 
— July 3, 1966. 
-| Sept. 19, 1965; Mar. 13, 1966, 
* July 24, 1966; Sept. 11, 1966. 
-| Dee. 12, 1965; Dec. 19, 1965; Dec. 26, 1965; Jan. 


30, 1966. 

Nov. 14, 1965; Nov. 21, 1965; Jan. 2, 1966; Jan. 
9, 1966; Jan. 16, 1966; May 16, 1966. 

Sept. 26, 1965; Oct, 3, 1965. 

Feb. 27, 1966; Mar. 6, 1966. 

Aug. 27, 1965; Feb. 6, 1966. 

Aug. 8, 1965. 


Oi enone 


What of Egypt, United Arab Republic? 

Dictator Nasser’s government is en- 
gaged in trade with North Vietnam. Our 
Government has direct evidence that in 
1964 at least $200,000 in cotton yarn 
went to North Vietnam, and during 1965 
this rose to $370,000. 

This is only part of the Egypt-to- 
North Vietnam trade described in the 
authoritative “Far East Economic Re- 
view, 1965 Yearbook.” It stated: 

A delegation led by the vice-minister for 
foreign trade for North Vietnam arrived in 
Cairo and signed a long-term trade agree- 
ment, a payment agreement and a protocol 
for the year. The YAW will supply North 
Vietnam with cotton, cotton yarn, textiles, 
lorry tyres, petroleum and petroleum 
products. 


“Government and Politics in South- 
east Asia, Second Edition,” published in 
1964 by Cornell University stated: 

North Vietnam imports agricultural prod- 
ucts, raw cotton, steel, petroleum products, 
industrial equipment, machinery, rubber and 
transportation equipment from Egypt. 


Yugoslavia is indirectly supplying 
North Vietnam. For example, Yugoslav 
railroad tank cars are shipped to the 
Soviet Union and there loaded with 
petroleum before being transmitted to 
North Vietnam. 

With these quotes and facts in mind, 
consider the extent to which these na- 
tions have recently dug into the pockets 
of the U.S. taxpayers by way of the food- 
for-peace program, and decide for your- 
self whether some tight rules against 
trading with the enemy are needed. 

In 1965 alone Yugoslavia signed up, in 
three different transactions, for $119,897 
worth of commodities under the dollar- 
sale provisions of the food-for-peace 
program. Yugoslavia also got food 
donations under the program for the 
period July 1, 1954, to December 31, 1965, 
worth millions of dollars. In just the 
last 6 months of 1965, for example, the 
donations were valued at $1,747,000. 

From July 1, 1954, to December 31, 
1964, Yugoslavia acquired under the 
“funny money” transaction called soft- 
currency sales food worth $638,900,000. 
Some of this was signed as late as 1964. 

For the same period Poland put its 
hands in the taxpayers’ till to the tune 
of $537,800,000 under the same provision. 


For the same period Egypt did the 
same to the tune of $824,700,000. Egypt 
also got added millions of dollars worth 
in donated food during the same period. 
In just the last 6 months of 1965, the free 
gifts to Nasser’s government came to 
$4,084,000 in market value. 

India provides no help whatever in 
our military aid to South Vietnam but 
from July 1, 1954, through December 31, 
1964, received food under the same give- 
away provision of food-for-peace men- 
tioned above carrying a market value of 
$2,942,700,000. Actual cost to U.S. tax- 
payers for this food was $4.1 billion. 

The State Department is annoyed be- 
cause the House amendment would force 
India to choose between jute business 
with Cuba worth about $600,000 a year— 
or, billions in free food from the United 
States. 

Brazil, which is on the heavy end of 
aid under the food-for-peace program, 
in September 1966 shipped 8,000 tons of 
corn to Cuba while receiving aid corn 
from the United States. The shipment 
was made at the request of the U.S.S.R. 
and the grain was carried on a Soviet 
freighter. 

It seems to me high time for the Con- 
gress to stop some of this monkey busi- 
ness by enacting a flat ban on trading 
with the enemy. 


NORTHWEST ANGLE ROAD 
LEGISLATION 


Mr. SMITH of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
LANGEN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today urged immediate action by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee on a bill I 
have introduced to grant congressional 
consent to the Minnesota-Manitoba plan 
to build an access road through Canada 
to the Northwest Angle on Lake of the 
Woods, Minnesota. 

My bill would permit the construction 
of a 32-mile, all weather road to the 
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Northwest Angle, and is similar to the 
one I introduced in 1964. In addition to 
granting consent to the road construc- 
tion agreement approved by the State of 
Minnesota and the Province of Manitoba 
4% years ago, my bill authorizes the 
Secretary of Commerce to pay Minne- 
sota’s share of the cost of the joint high- 
way to the angle. 

Support for the proposed Northwest 
Angle Road has come from Angle resi- 
dents, Minnesota Department of High- 
ways, Minnesota Department of Con- 
servation, Mississippi River Parkway 
Commission of Minnesota, and other in- 
terested citizens. Moreover, the State 
Department has no objection to such 
legislation from the standpoint of Amer- 
ican relations with Canada. 

Since the expiration date of the Min- 
nesota-Manitoba agreement is February 
of next year, it is imperative that this 
legislation be enacted as soon as possible. 
This road will provide a much-needed 
overland link between Minnesota’s main- 
land and the Northwest Angle. 


NEWARK’S OUTSTANDING POV- 
ERTY AGENCY SHOWS THE 
NEED FOR REVAMPED OEO LEG- 
ISLATION 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Sep- 
tember 26 I had the pleasure of greet- 
ing and meeting with over 1,000 Newark 
citizens who made a special 1-day trip 
to Washington to voice their concern 
over the legislative fate of the war on 
poverty. Mayor Addonizio spoke elo- 
quently of Newark’s success in fashion- 
ing an effective attack against poverty 
and he pointedly called for the Federal 
Government to step up its support. 

Spokesmen for the United Community 
Corp. dramatically outlined the hopes 
and expectations that had already 
kindled the hearts of the impoverished, 
and they convincingly showed how, now 
when the war effort was showing signs 
of success, the Congress could not 
morally withdraw from its original com- 
mitment to millions of disadvantaged 
and deprived citizens. “Operation Con- 
cern,” as the day in Washington was 
named, was a huge success. The people 
of Newark are rightfully proud of their 
well-organized, well-led, dignified, and 
effective campaign to strengthen the pov- 
erty program. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the OEO 
Amendments of 1966, passed by the 
House last week, fall far short of the 
needs, as seen by those who daily work to 
make poverty a remembrance rather 
than a reality. The United Community 
Corp., responsible for operating the 
poverty program in Newark, has drawn 
up an expert analysis of what changes 
are necessary to make Newark’s already 
fine beginning an assured triumph. I 
commend this analysis to all my col- 
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leagues who, as I, wish to draw upon the 
intimate knowledge of responsible pov- 
erty officials who constantly wrestle with 
the task of balancing needs with com- 
mitted resources. 

ANALYSIS OF POVERTY PROGRAM 


The intentions of the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 will not be fulfilled if the 
Community Action Programs cannot provide 
the services, assistance and other activities 
of sufficient scope and size to give promise of 
progress toward eliminating poverty. The 
current House Bill, proposed by the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, will compound 
the problems of the existing anti-poverty 
program and will prevent agencies from ful- 
filling program promises proposed by the 
original legislation. 

REDUCTION IN COMMUNITY ACTION FUNDS 


The administration’s request of 446 mil- 
lion dollars, for Community Action, has been 
drastically reduced. This reduction, as re- 
tained in the Bill, would necessitate retrench- 
ment and/or elimination of anti-poverty 
programs currently operative throughout the 
country. For the anti-poverty program to 
have some prospects for a reasonable future, 
the funds taken from those programs must 
be restored. 


1. FUNDING INDEPENDENT PROGRAMS 


Some of the proposed amendments to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 would 
emasculate the intent and objectives of the 
Act. One amendment earmarks “at least 
twenty percent” of the authorization to in- 
dependent sponsors of the anti-poverty pro- 
grams that are outside of the jurisdiction of 
the local CAP. This amendment would pre- 
vent Community Action Agencies from func- 
tioning as planning and coordinating 
agencies in their respective communities. 


2. LIMITATION ON ASSISTANCE 


The Federal Government now provides 
funds for ninety percent of the Economic 
Opportunity Programs. The House amend- 
ment reduces the federal share to eighty per- 
cent. This formula change may well place 
the CAP Agency in many communities in 
conflict with previously established private 
agencies which must depend on community 
support, Also, the tax-base in most com- 
munities cannot support an additional ten 
percent. The amendment, therefore, may 
signal the elimination of many programs 
rather than the elimination of poverty, 
per se. 

3. TRAINING, RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION 

curs 


The House amendment cuts the fifteen 
percent now provided for training, research 
and demonstration to five percent, and no re- 
search or demonstration grants will be 
awarded after January 1967 except those re- 
lating to the overall program. Training is 
an important part of the war against poverty. 
Not only must we train anti-poverty workers, 
but plans must be made for the poor to be- 
come program developers, administrators and 
active particlpants in the programs needed 
by the respective communities. The fifteen 
percent should be retained and earmarked 
for training. 

4. LIMITATION ON SALARIES 

The Committee has placed an overall 
limitation of $12,500 on salaries paid to 
persons employed in the Community Action 
Programs. The question of high salaries 
being paid to persons employed in Com- 
munity Action Programs is a false issue. 
Imaginative and creative persons, with ad- 
ministrative abilities, will not be attracted 
by inadequate salaries. There is no ration- 
ale to pay lower salaries to those in the 
social field than to those paid in the business 
world. Furthermore, there is no salary limi- 
tation in other federally funded programs. 
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5. NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS FUND 
INCREASES 


The funds authorized for Neighborhood 
Youth Corps during the fiscal year of 1966 
was 271 million dollars. The committee’s 
bill has increased this amount to 496 million 
dollars eliminating the necessity for CAP 
authorization. Since the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps provides services solely for 
sixteen to twenty-one year olds, the allo- 
cated funds are disproportioned in com- 
parison to the needs of the poverty popula- 
tion. If the CAPS could secure monies to 
develop and carry out manpower programs 
which would include counseling and place- 
ment above the twenty-one year old age 
group, this problem would not be serious. 

Each NYC application should include, as 
a basis for eligibility, the CAP's certificate 
or letter of endorsement stating the project 
is part of the comprehensive community 
manpower development project. 


6. APPLICATION OF THE HATCH ACT 


In many communities some elected officials 
may feel that the organization of the poor 
constitutes a political threat. However, 
the language of the amendment is so am- 
biguous that it may be used arbitrarily as 
a continuing threat of dismissal of most, 
if not all, CAP employees that have engaged 
in activities that may be interpreted as 
political. It may conceivably and severely 
restrict employees from helping poor people 
recognize legitimate complaints and seek 
remedies from established agencies and local 
governments. This amendment will be a 
deterrent in the poor’s participation in the 
political life of their community. 


7. ALLOCATIONS FOR PACKAGED PROGRAMS 


The amendments that set aside funds for 
earmarked programs, such as Head Start, 
limit funds available to communities to de- 
termine their own needs and priorities of 
programs. Many communities may, even 
though they have no real need, apply for 
funds in those programs just because money 
is available while their basic needs remain 
unfilled. Therefore, it would be in the best 
interest in fighting the war on poverty to 
have unlimited funds available so that pro- 
grams may be developed and funded which 
would definitely reach the needs of the com- 
munities involved. 


SENIOR CITIZENS AND THE SOCIAL 
SECURITY ACT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BrneHamM] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to amend 
the Social Security Act with regard to 
senior citizens—65 years of age and older. 
Under present law, if they are employed 
in covered employment their wages con- 
tinue to be taxed for social security pur- 
poses. It is true that in such cases the 
benefits to which they are entitled, when 
and if they retire, continue to increase. 
However, many of them do not plan to 
retire, particularly if they will have no 
other income or assets except for the 
meager social security retirement bene- 
fits. 

My proposal is to give to such a worker 
the right to decide, each year, whether 
his own social security taxes should be 
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suspended or should be placed in his 
social security account to raise the level 
of his benefits later on. As a general 
rule, any worker would be better advised 
to continue to pay into the fund because 
of the increased benefits, but he should 
have the option not to do so, if he is over 


Under my bill, the option would be on 
an annual basis rather than being ir- 
revocable. If the employee elects to be 
exempt from the tax in a given year, his 
employer’s share of the tax would not be 
remitted. To do otherwise would be to 
provide an incentive to employers to en- 
courage workers to exempt themselves. 

In sum, adoption of my proposal, with- 
out in any way undermining the integrity 
of the insurance program, would provide 
an annual option to a very limited group 
of workers, some of whom might find the 
tax exemption far more important than 
an increase in benefits which they might 
never claim. 


VILLAGE DEFENDED 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dow] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, on Monday, 
October 3, 1966, a distinguished Member 
of this body from New Jersey in his re- 
marks on the passage of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act, included an 
editorial which chastises the village of 
Walton, N.Y., a community in my con- 
gressional district for contributing to pol- 
lution of reservoir waters. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the highest respect 
and a kind personal regard for the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. Nevertheless, 
the editorial he quotes quite unjustly and 
incorrectly indicted this upstate New 
York community. Below I enter a letter 
dated August 12, 1966, from Francis R. 
Paternoster, attorney for the village of 
Walton, N.Y. This letter outlines the 
willingness of that community to coop- 
erate in combating water pollution with 
respect to the Delaware River: 

Aucust 12, 1966. 
DELAWARE RIVER BASIN COMMISSION, 
Trenton, N.J. 

GENTLEMEN: Recent articles in the press 
indicate that your chief engineer, Herbert A. 
Howlett, has rendered a report on pollution 
in the Delaware River basin that is severely 
critical of the Village of Walton, which I 
represent. Kindly furnish me with a copy 
of the report. 

As reported in The New York Times of 
Thursday, July 28, 1966, your chief engineer 
charges, in effect, that the failure of the Vil- 
lage of Walton to provide adequate treatment 
of wastes jeopardizes the quality of the water 
in New York City’s Cannonsville Reservoir on 
the West Branch of the Delaware River. 

The Mayor and Board of Trustees of the 
Village of Walton have directed me to re- 
spond to this charge and to protest the un- 
just condemnation of the Village. The basis 
of the protest is that: 

1. On November 14, 1950 the New York 
State Power and Control Commission (now, 
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the Water Resources Commission) rendered 
a decision authorizing New York City to im- 
pound the waters of the West Branch of the 
Delaware River and to construct the Can- 
nonsville Reservoir upon condition that: 

“Before any water from this proposed 
source may be used for any purpose, the offi- 
cials of the city, with the approval of the 
State Department of Health, must have en- 
acted and put into effect rules and regula- 
tions for the protection from contamination 
of the water from this additional source of 
water supply, must have put this watershed 
into condition conformable with such rules 
and regulations and to that end must acquire 
such lands, rights and easements and con- 
struct or provide for such structures includ- 
ing sewerage systems and sewage treatment 
plants as the State Department of Health 
may deem necessary and the city must there- 
after operate and maintain or provide for the 
operation and maintenance of such works, 
It is recommended that these rules and regu- 
lations be so enacted as to permit the con- 
tinued enjoyment of the recreational facili- 
ties of this watershed by permitting a 
reasonable use of this watershed and the 
reservoir to be built hereunder for hunting, 
fishing and other allied uses insofar as such 
uses may be compatible with the interests 
of public health.” 

2. Thereafter New York City sought to ac- 
quire lands for the construction of a sew- 
age disposal system for the Village of Walton. 
However, when the efforts to procure a par- 
ticular site by purchase were unsuccessful, 
the City of New York apparently discontin- 
ued any further attempts toward the con- 
struction of such sewage disposal system. 
Since then the Village and the community 
of Walton have made many attempts to ob- 
tain performance of the alleged obligation 
of the City of New York to construct sewage 
facilities, all without success. 

3. This intransigence on the part of the 
City of New York led to a legal action 
brought by the Village of Walton against the 
City to compel construction of sewage facili- 
ties at Walton in compliance with the deci- 
sion of the Water Power and Control Com- 
mission, and resulted in a decision and judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of the State of 
New York, Sixth Judicial District, dated 
March 2, 1966, which gave judgment to the 
Village of Walton and directed that the City 
of New York: 

“. .. With reasonable dispatch to acquire 
such lands, rights and easements and con- 
struct or provide for such structures, in- 
cluding sewerage systems, sewage treatment 
works and disposal systems as the New York 
State Department of Health deems necessary 
for the Village of Walton, and to thereafter 
operate and maintain, or provide for the 
operation and maintenance of said facili- 
tles 

4. Although the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health and your chief engineer deem 
sewage facilities necessary for the Village of 
Walton and for the protection of the Can- 
nonsville Reservoir, the City of New York 
claimed in the present legal proceeding that: 

23. The water provided at the site of the 
Cannonsville reservoir is satisfactory and 
suitable raw water. 

“24. The water from the Cannonsville res- 
ervoir at all points of distribution of such 
water to consumers and users is at all times 
of a satisfactory, safe and suitable quality for 
drinking, culinary or food processing pur- 
poses and any other usage.“ (Answer of the 
City of New York to the petition of the Vil- 
lage of Walton.) 

It seems to us that to criticize the Village 
of Walton in the face of the above facts is 
injudicious, unjustified and misdirected. 

Very truly yours, 
Francis R. PATERNOSTER. 
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CONGRESSMAN JOHN R. HANSEN 
REPORTS ON THE 89TH CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hansen} may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa, Mr. Speaker, 
I believe that this is an appropriate time 
to review the activities of the U.S. Con- 
gress during the past 2 years. I am do- 
ing so now, Mr. Speaker, with the intent 
of reprinting this report at my expense 
and mailing it to my constituents in 
southwest Iowa whom I am privileged to 
represent here in Washington, D.C 

It has, indeed, been an honor for me 
to be a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives during one of the most pro- 
ductive periods in the history of Con- 
gress. Effective new programs have been 
developed in the fields of agriculture, 
medicare and increased social security 
benefits, education, and in the develop- 
ment of our rural areas. 

The legislation with the most wide- 
spread effect upon southwest Iowa was 
the omnibus farm bill with the 4-year 
feed grain program. This bill contained, 
for the first time, the principle that 
farmers are entitled to full parity. Be- 
fore this session ends, another agricul- 
tural landmark will be reached with the 
passage of an expanded food for peace 
and freedom program. This expansion 
will open new production opportunities 
for farmers, as the Nation accepts addi- 
tional responsibilities for feeding hungry 
people in other parts of the world. 

In the field of social legislation, no 
other program is more important than 
medicare and the increased social secu- 
rity benefits. With the passage of medi- 
care, hospital and medical benefits are 
now available to 50,000 residents of 
southwest Iowa. Now our older citizens 
and their families no longer have to 
worry about big hospital and medical 
bills. They are now able to lead inde- 
pendent and secure lives during the years 
of retirement. 

The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act has provided much-needed 
funds to our schools without increasing 
local property taxes. Title III of this act 
made possible the Southwest Iowa Learn- 
ing Resources Center at Red Oak, Iowa, 
the first such educational center in our 
part of the country. 

The Rural Water Facilities Act has al- 
ready provided grants and loans for new 
water and sewer systems in many south- 
west Iowa communities. Our towns and 
cities have also grown and developed 
through increased Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans and new low-rent 
housing. 

During this, my first term in the House 
of Representatives, I have introduced a 
number of bills and resolutions which I 
would like to review at this time. 

House Concurrent Resolution 835: 
That there be no unnecessary or un- 
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reasonable delay in the submission to 
Congress of watershed improvement 
plans held by the Bureau of the Budget. 
This action was successful and the Bu- 
reau released the watershed plans to the 
appropriate congressional committees, 
which gave them quick approval. 

House Concurrent Resolution 739: 
That a joint congressional committee be 
established to study improvements in the 
Selective Service System. 

H.R. 17799: To allow teachers for Fed- 
eral income tax purposes to deduct from 
gross income the expenses incurred in 
pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and including certain travel. 

H.R. 17281: To require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget to make a separate 
accounting of funds requested for the 
Department of Agriculture for programs 
and activities that primarily stabilized 
farm income, and those programs that 
primarily benefit consumers, business- 
men, and the general public. This legis- 
lation will help to eliminate the myth 
that the entire Department of Agricul- 
ture budget goes to the farmer. 

H.R. 17032: To permit Federal partici- 
pation in the cost of the construction of 
interstate bridges on the Federal-aid 
primary system in the ratio of 90-10, Fed- 
eral-State, as established for the Inter- 
state Highway System. 

H.R. 16818: To provide notice, hear- 
ings, and judicial review before there is 
any prohibition or curtailment of the ex- 
portation of agricultural commodities: 

H.R. 15900: To promote the safety of 
employees and travelers upon railroads 
by limiting the hours of service of rail- 
road employees. 

H.R.15739: To provide that benefits 
due an individual but unpaid at his 
death may be paid to his survivors. I 
introduced this legislation when a south- 
west Iowa lady informed me that she 
was having difficulty securing her de- 
ceased husband’s unpaid benefits. 

H.R. 15501: To exclude from consider- 
ation as income, for the purposes of de- 
termining eligibility for pension, all pay- 
ments of any kind or from any source, 
including salary, retirements, or annuity 
payments, which a veteran receives or is 
ae to receive after attaining the age 
of 72. 

H.R. 14999 and H.R. 15500; To increase 
the rate of pension payable to certain 
veterans of World War I, World War II, 
and the Korean conflict, their widows 
and certain other dependents. 

H.R. 15185: To provide that disabled 
individuals eligible for benefits under 
section 223 of the Social Security Act 
and those retired under the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act shall be eligible for medi- 
care benefits. 

H.R. 14348: To provide temporary as- 
sistance where public school buildings 
are destroyed by natural causes. 

ELR. 12550: To establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident 
losses. A bill similar to this was passed 
by the Congress and will establish a 
comprehensive traffic safety program. 
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H.R. 10700: To authorize the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to release restrictions on the use of sur- 
plus airport property conveyed to the 
city of Clarinda, Iowa. This legislation 
has been approved by the Congress and 
will allow Clarinda to lease the property 
to the Nodaway Valley Packing Co. for 
expansion of their operations. 

H.R. 10630: To provide special in- 
demnity insurance for members of the 
Armed Forces serving in combat zones. 

H.R. 10123: To authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to make or insure 
loans for water supply and water sys- 
tems serving rural areas and to make 
grants to aid in rural community de- 
velopment. 

H.R. 9828: To establish a Federal sab- 
batical program for teachers to improve 
schools. 

H.R. 8287: To amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide additional assistance 
for disaster victims. 

H.R. 8286: To amend the Farmers 
Home Administration Act to provide ad- 
ditional assistance for disaster victims. 

H.R. 7682: For the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christian Voss, of Iowa. This bill 
passed the Congress and enabled the 
Voss family to receive a payment in lieu 
of insurance due because of their son's 
death while serving in New Guinea dur- 
ing World War II. 

H.R. 7256: To provide that a survivor 
beneficiary shall not lose his or her en- 
titlement to benefits by reason of a mar- 
riage or remarriage which occurs after 
he or she attains age 62. 

H.R. 4074: For the relief of Dr. Soo 
Hyun Nam, of Carroll, Iowa. This bill 
was a major factor enabling Dr. Nam to 
acquire a permanent visa and be eligible 
to apply for U.S. citizenship. 

Southwest Iowa has benefited as has 
the entire Nation from the legislative ac- 
complishments of the 89th Congress. It 
is a record of progress and achievement 
of which all citizens of America can be 
proud. 

AGRICULTURE 

Public Law 89-321: Extends for 4 years 
through 1969. Voluntary program of 
acreage diversion and price support for 
corn and other feed grains; increases 
wheat price support. Provides a new 
base-price system for dairymen subject 
to referendum in each milk-marketing 
area; creates a cropland adjustment pro- 
gram to take 40 million acres out of 
production. 

Public Law 89-112: Provides feed 
grains, wheat and cotton price supports, 
and diversion payments on acreage hit 
by floods or other disaster. 

Public Law 89-240: Authorizes loans 
and grants by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for water and waste disposal fa- 
cilities in rural areas and increases from 
$200 to $450 million the amount of loans 
the Farmers Home Administration may 
insure annually. 

Public Law 89-237: Increases by $560 
million the limit on amount of obliga- 
tions Federal intermediate credit banks 
may have outstanding to aid producers 
and reduce need for new Government 
capital. 
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Public Law 89-451: Permits planting of 
alternate crops on cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains acreage unplanted because of 
æ natural disaster. 

Public Law 89-525: Simplifies laws 
governing the Farm Credit Administra- 
12 — and makes its operation more flex- 

e. 

H.R. 14929: Authorizes 2-year, $5 bil- 
lion food-for-peace program of U.S. 
Government-financed sales and dona- 
tions of farm products abroad; bars ben- 
efits to nations trading with Cuba and 
North Vietnam—in conference. 

Public Law 89-553: Increases author- 
ization under Small Reclamation Proj- 
ects Act of 1956 from $100 to $200 million 
for use in revolving fund; limits loan or 
grant on single project to $6.5 million; 
extends program nationwide. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


Public Law 89-110: To effectuate and 
enforce the 15th amendment to the 
Constitution, guaranteeing the right to 
vote; authorizes appointment of Federal 
voting registrars in areas where discrimi- 
nation prevails, bars literacy and other 
tests, directs U.S. court suits to invali- 
date poll taxes; fixes penalties for 
threats, intimidation, and violence. 

Public Law 89-174: Establishes a De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment at the Cabinet level to assume 
functions of Housing and Home Finance 
Administration. 

Public Law 89-73: Creates an Ad- 
ministration on Aging, under direction 
of a Commissioner, within the Depart- 
ment of HEW, to be a coordinating cen- 
ter for information and service to State 
and local governments, administer 
grants, promote research, gather statis- 
tics, and prepare and publish other data. 

Public Law 89-301: Provides 3.6-per- 
cent pay increase for classified, postal, 
and other Federal employees, effective 
October 1, 1965. 

Public Law 89-487: Amends Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to require every 
agency to make information available 
to public as to its policies and actions, 
with certain exceptions for security rea- 
sons and protection of personnel or com- 
mercial privacy. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Public Law 89-171: Authorizes $3.36 
billion for foreign economic and military 
assistance for fiscal year 1966. Termi- 
nates aid to any nation failing to take 
preventive action against destruction of 
American property; bars sale of surplus 
foods to the United Arab Republic unless 
President determines it essential to U.S. 
national interest. 

Public Law 89-236: Abolishes national 
origins quota system in immigration ef- 
fective July 1, 1968. Provides for ad- 
mission of immediate relatives of Ameri- 
can citizens. Fixes annual limit of 170,- 
000 from all former quota countries, and 
120,000 from Western Hemisphere, giv- 
ing preference to persons with skills and 
professional abilities. 

Public Law 89-27: Amends Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Act to authorize 
total of $30 million for the Agency for 
the 3 fiscal years ending June 30, 1968. 
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Public Law 89-6: Amends Inter-Ameri- 
can Development Bank Act to authorize 
the United States to participate, to the 
extent of $250 million a year for 3 years, 
in an increase in the Bank’s Fund for 
Special Operations. 

Public Law 89-134: Authorizes $115 
million for Peace Corps for fiscal year 
1966, including $500,000 for research. 

Executive B—89th, Ist: Protocol ex- 
tending International Wheat Agreement 
for 1 year to July 31, 1966. 

Public Law 89-371: Authorizes sup- 
plementary $415 million foreign aid 
funds in fiscal 1966 for Vietnam and 
other southeast Asia nations. 

Public Law 89-369: Authorizes U.S. 
participation in newly created Asian De- 
velopment Bank and subscription to $200 
million of its $1 billion capitalization. 

Public Law 89-406: Authorizes $500 
million emergency food assistance to In- 
dia, partially donated, with most of cost 
to be paid out of counterpart funds. 

Public Law 89-583: Authorizes $3.5 
billion for foreign economic and military 
aid, including technical assistance; to 
limited number of countries for 1 year, 
through June 30, 1967, except 3-year au- 
thorization for development loans and 
Latin American Alliance for Progress 
programs. 

Public Law 89-572: Amends Peace 
Corps Act and authorizes $110 million 
for its program for fiscal 1967. 

Executive F—89th, 2d: Protocol for the 
further extension of the International 
Wheat Agreement to July 31, 1967. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 

Public Law 89-37: Authorizes $15.4 bil- 
lion for Department of Defense for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, and naval 
vessels, including $6.4 billion for research 
and development, tests, and evaluation. 

Public Law 89-18: Appropriates $700 
million additional for fiscal 1965 to press 
Vietnam campaign. 

Public Law 89-53: Authorizes $5.18 
billion for National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration for fiscal year 1966, 
for construction of facilities, adminis- 
trative operations, and research and de- 
velopment including solid fuel rocket, 
and nuclear solid-powered system for 
spaceship. 

Public Law 89-32: Authorizes $2.55 
billion for Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal 1966 construction, operations, 
and capital equipment; includes $704 
million for weapons programs, $2.5 mil- 
lion for merchant ship reactor program. 

Public Law 89-188: Authorizes $1.78 
billion for military construction at do- 
mestic and foreign installations. Re- 
quires notice to Congress of future 
planned base closings. 

Public Law 89-501: Authorizes $17.8 
billion for fiscal 1967 for Armed Forces 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, including nuclear-powered frig- 
ate and two destroyers; tests and evalu- 
ation of weapons systems, 

Public Law 89-428: Authorizes $2.25 
billion for Atomic Energy Commission 
for fiscal 1967 for operating expenses, 
plant and capital equipment, including 
an additional $10 million for under- 
ground tests of nuclear weapons. 
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Public Law 89-528: Authorizes $5 bil- 
lion for National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration for fiscal 1967 for facil- 
ities construction, operations, and re- 
search and development. 

Public Law 89-483: Extends for 4 
years to June 30, 1970, standby author- 
ity of President to invoke civil defense 
emergency powers in event of attack on 
the United States. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Public Law 89-44: Reduces excise 
taxes by $4.6 billion a year. Repeals 
levies on furs, jewelry, other luxury 
items, and on radio, TV sets, cameras, 
household appliances, musical instru- 
ments, records, sporting goods, bowling 
alleys, and cabarets and general admis- 
sion, effective July 1, 1965. Cuts 10-per- 
cent tax on automobiles gradually to 1 
percent and eliminates communications 
tax effective January 1, 1969. 

Public Law 89-4: Establishes Appa- 
lachia Regional Commission to initiate 
and coordinate public works and other 
programs, Federal, State, and local, to re- 
vive economy and improve skills and 
health of area residents; authorizes $1.1 
billion for 1966. 

Public Law 89-15: Extends for 3 years, 
to June 30, 1969, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act of 1962; reduces 
full Federal support of projects to 90 
percent after fiscal 1966, except payment 
of allowances for trainees; maximum 
training period extended from 52 weeks 
to 104; brings training program of Area 
Redevelopment Act under Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act; authorizes 
$454 million for 1 year. 

Public Law 89-136: Authorizes 4-year, 
$3.3 billion program of public works by 
loans and grants to local governments 
and other public and private groups in 
economically depressed areas, communi- 
ties, or regions, to develop industries, fa- 
cilities, and create jobs. 

Public Law 89-182: Authorizes 3-year, 
$60 million, program of Federal match- 
ing funds cooperation with universities, 
States, local governments, and private 
enterprise, in establishment of State or 
regional technical services centers to 
disseminate findings of science and tech- 
nology to commerce and industry. 

Public Law 89-253: Authorizes $1.8 
billion for fiscal 1966 for programs under 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964; 
provides for training for chronically un- 
employed and special task force on prob- 
lems of aged poor. 

Public Law 89-78: Increases by $120 
million to $461 million limit the SBA 
may lend to small business investment 
corporations and to State and local de- 
velopment firms. 

Public Law 89-139: Authorize increase 
from $2.9 to $3 billion Federal aid for 
Interstate and Defense Highway System 
for fiscal year 1967; authorizes appor- 
tionment to States; directs Secretary of 
Commerce to report highway needs Jan- 
uary 1, 1968, and every 2 years there- 
after. 

Public Law 89-566: Increases borrow- 
ing authority of Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to stimulate homebuild- 
ing and the mortgage market. 

Public Law 89-601: Amends Fair La- 
bor Standards Act to step up minimum 
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wage in interstate commerce from $1.25 
to $1.60 an hour by 1968 for workers 
presently covered and by 1971 for 8 mil- 
lion additional workers newly covered in 
this act. 

Public Law 89-574: Authorizes $7.2 
billion for Interstate Highway System 
construction for 2 years through fiscal 
1968. Extends deadline for completion 
to 1973. Authorizes $2 billion for aid to 
primary and secondary highways; de- 
fers authorization of funds for beautifi- 
cation, control of junkyards and bill- 
boards pending January estimates. 

Public Law 89-409: Raises limit of 
Small Business Administration business 
loans by $125 million to $1.5 billion; sets 
up separate disaster loan revolving 
fund; fixes overall loan ceiling at $1.96 
billion. 

Public Law 89-430: Authorizes Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to fix such 
rates for rental of freight cars among 
railroads as to encourage acquisition of 
an adequate supply of new cars. 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

Public Law 89-80: Establishes a Fed- 
eral Water Resources Council and River 
Basin Commission to coordinate plan- 
ning for maximum use of resources and 
assist States in such planning. 

Public Law 89-42: Authorizes $944 
million for flood control and navigation 
improvement projects in 13 river basins 
during the next 2 years. 

Public Law 89-234: Increases author- 
ization for aid to communities to com- 
bat water pollution; establishes a Water 
Pollution Control Administration in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare; permits Federal Government to 
fix quality standards for interstate wa- 
ters when local authorities fail to do so 
within 2 years. 

Public Law 89-298: Authorizes $1.97 
billion for program of navigation im- 
provement, flood and beach erosion con- 
trol, and hydroelectric power projects in 
38 States. 

Public Law 89-118: Extends for 5 
years, to June 30, 1972, expanded re- 
search and development program for 
conversion of saline water; authorizes 
$185 million. 

Public Law 89-285: Authorizes pro- 
gram of roadside planting and control 
of billboards and auto junkyards along 
interstate and primary highway systems. 

Public Law 89-404: Increases author- 
ization for national program of water re- 
search to provide $85 million in 10 years 
for grants and contracts. 

Public Law 89-561: Authorizes Secre- 
tary of Interior to make preliminary 
studies of reclamation projects, on spe- 
cific direction by Congress, to determine 
economic feasibility. Authorizes up to 
$30 million aid annually for such proj- 
ects from hydroelectric power revenue, 
beginning year 2026 without increasing 
rates to consumers. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


Public Law 89-97: Amends Social Se- 
curity Act to provide hospitalization for 
persons 65 and over, effective July 1, 
1966; optional medical care insurance at 
$3 a month, matched by Government. 
Increases by 7 percent all social security 
payments, liberalizes eligibility rules. 
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Amends Federal-State assistance pro- 
grams for indigent aged, dependent chil- 
dren, blind, and disabled to increased 
benefit payments and provide them with 
medical care. Increases social security 
taxes, and income rate base, to finance 
new and increased benefits. 

Public Law 89-10: Authorizes $1.3 bil- 
lion to improve elementary and second- 
ary grade-school education; provides for 
3-year program of aid to school districts 
on basis of percentage of pupils from 
lower income families and 5-year pro- 
gram for communitywide supplemental 
educational centers, purchases of text- 
books and other teaching aids; research, 
and help for State education depart- 
ments. Extends for 2 years to July 1, 
1968, aid for impacted school districts. 

Public Law 89-74: Authorizes Food 
and Drug Administration to establish 
special controls over sales and distribu- 
tion of depressant and stimulant drugs— 
amphetamines and barbiturates—fixes 
strict penalties particularly for offenses 
involving persons under 21 years of age. 

Public Law 89-92: Requires every 
package and carton of cigarettes to bear 
a statement that “cigarette smoking may 
be hazardous to your health.” Fixes 
penalty for violations. 

Public Law 89-69: Extends Juvenile 
Delinquency Act for 2 years to June 30, 
1967; authorizes $6.5 million for fiscal 
1966, $10 million for 1967. 

Public Law 89-109: Extends for 5 fis- 
cal years, 1966-70, the Community 
Health Services Act, authorizes grants to 
States and communities for mass im- 
munization programs against polio, 
diphtheria, whooping cough, tetanus, 
and adds measles. Extends for 1 year 
general and special health services, in- 
cluding those for migratory workers, 
chronically ill and aged, and grants for 
research to improve such services. 

Public Law 89-329: Authorizes 5-year 
programs for which funds are authorized 
for 3 years, to: aid community services 
of colleges and universities; establish a 
National Teachers’ Corps; provide fel- 
lowships for teachers to raise quality of 
instruction in small colleges and elemen- 
tary and secondary schools; permit 25 
percent Federal contribution for scholar- 
ships for exceptionally needy students. 

Public Law 89-117: Authorizes $7 bil- 
lion housing programs for 4 years includ- 
ing FHA, urban renewal, housing for 
elderly, college housing, 60,000 new units 
of public housing per year, and $800 mil- 
lion annually in matching grants to com- 
munities for water and sewer facilities; 
authorizes rent subsidy for some low-in- 
come families; limits interest charges to 
elderly and moderate-income home buy- 
ers; permits no-down-payment insured 
loans to veterans; expands rural pro- 
grams. 

Public Law 89-197: Authorizes 3-year 
program of grants by Attorney General 
to help State, local police, and other 
agencies improve enforcement methods 
and otherwise prevent crime; authorizes 
$10 million for 1966. 

Public Law 89-105: Authorizes $224.1 
million through fiscal 1972 for grants to 
community mental health centers for 
professional and technical staffing; 
$205.5 million for training of teachers of 
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handicapped and retarded children, and 
$80 million for research demonstrating 
projects and construction of facilities in 
this field through fiscal 1971. 

Public Law 89-115: Extends for 3 years 
to June 30, 1969, expiring Health Re- 
search Facilities Act, expands program, 
and authorizes aggregate of $289 million 
in matching grants for construction. 

Public Law 89-205: Provides for cost- 
of-living increases in annuities to retired 
Government employees. 

Public Law 89-290: Authorizes $755 
million for 3-year extension of match- 
ing grants program for construction of 
teaching facilities for physicians, den- 
tists, professional health personnel, op- 
tometrists, pharmacists, and podiatrists; 
for 3-year extension of student loan pro- 
gram; for new 4-year programs to aid 
such schools, and those of osteopathy to 
improve scope and quality of teaching 
and for grants for scholarships aid to 
their students. 

Public Law 89-239: Establishes re- 
gional medical programs of cooperative 
research by hospitals, medical schools, 
and physicians’ clinics to combat heart 
disease, cancer, and strokes; authorizes 
$340 million for 3 years. 

Public Law 89-333: Expands program 
of aid to States for vocational rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons and to increase 
supply of trained counselors; authorizes 
$1.05 million for 3 years through fiscal 
1968. 

Public Law 89-368: Provides social 
security benefits to persons not otherwise 
eligible who are 72 or over by 1968 and 
receive no other pension or relief. 

Public Law 89-563: Requires man- 
datory Federal safety standards for all 
new cars, buses, and trucks, to be fixed 
by Secretary of Commerce by January 
31, 1967, and to apply to 1968 models, 
with up-dated revisions every 2 years 
thereafter; requires standards for tires 
and for used cars. 

Public Law 89-564: Authorizes 3-year 
$322 million highway safety program ad- 
ministered by Secretary of Commerce to 
assist and encourage State and local 
governments to expedite action through 
matching grants; provides for coopera- 
tion with industry and public and private 
agencies through contracts for research; 
broadens exchange of information on 
revocation or suspension of driver 
permits. 

Public Law 89-511: Extends Library 
Services and Construction Act of 1964 
for 5 years; authorizes $88 million for 
fiscal 1967. 

Public Law 89-426: Appropriates 
funds for first time to National Teachers 
Corps and for rent supplements, for 
fiscal 1966; $9.5 million and $12 million, 
respectively. 

S. 3467: Extends National School 
Lunch Act to include 2-year trial child- 
nutrition program of breakfasts for 
pupils in poor economic areas or who 
must travel long distances. Authorizes 
$465 million for 4 years through June 30, 
1970, for special milk program and $63 
million for 3 years to help schools pur- 
chase food preparation and service 
equipment—passed both Houses. 
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Public Law 89-488: Increases benefits 
under Federal Employees Compensation 
Act for on-the-job injuries or disability. 


VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


Public Law 89-132: Provides average 
10.4 percent basic pay increases for offi- 
cers and enlisted members of the uni- 
formed services totaling $1 billion. 

Public Law 89-214: Provides $10,000 
life policy for members of Armed Forces 
on active duty under private insurance 
blanket coverage plan. 

Public Law 89-222: Increases allow- 
ances under the War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act. 

Public Law 89-40: Provides up to $1.65 
million as initial capital to establish fund 
for reopened national life insurance 
policies—Public Law. 88-664—on loan 
from VA and to be repaid out of 
premiums. 

Public Law 89-358: Authorizes educa- 
tional and housing benefits similar to 
World War II GI bill of rights to more 
than 3 million cold war veterans with 
minimum of 180 days of active duty since 
January 31, 1955. 

Public Law 89-365: Exempts from in- 
come taxation amount of servicemen’s 
retirement annuity set aside for benefit 
of survivors. 

Public Law 89-501: Authorizes 3.2-per- 
cent pay increase for members of uni- 
formed service. 


STREET AND HIGHWAY LIGHTING 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
that appeared in the third quarter 1966 
edition of “Street and Highway Light- 
ing”: 

Two US. CONGRESSMEN JOIN FIGHT FOR 
IMPROVED STREET LIGHTING 

Recent action by two U.S. Congressmen 
indicates that official attention may be start- 
ing to focus on what this magazine believes 
to be an important phase of the traffic safety 
problem—street and roadway lighting, 

A report on “The Impact of Street Lighting 
on Crime and Traffic Accidents” was recently 
given widespread distribution by Congress- 
man CHARLES P. FARNSLEY, Kentucky. 

This 10-page report was prepared by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library 
of Congress, in repsonse to interest shown in 
the subject of Rep. FarnsLeY and other 
members of Congress. Nearly 10,000 copies 
of the report were sent by Rep. FARNSLEY to 
mayors, police chiefs, television stations, 
newspapers, and electric utilities. 

Rep. FarnsLEY’s prime interest in the sub- 
ject of street lighting apparently related to 
crime, since his letter accompanying the 
report said: “I have long believed that there 
was a definite correlation between street 
lighting and crime and that adequate light- 
ing in our cities and towns would do much 
to combat this problem.” 

However, he refers to the report asa“... 
timely and informative study which confirms 
the effectiveness of brighter lights as a crime 
deterrent, as well as an important factor in 
reducing traffic accidents.” 
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Maryland Congressman-at-Large CARLTON 
R. SicKies included mention of accident pre- 
vention in remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of March 28, 1966, under the heading 
“Better Street and Highway Lighting.” 


FINO’S FANTASY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Mutter] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in every 
even-numbered year, September, Octo- 
ber, and November invariably become the 
silly season. 

We find the election process brings out 
all sorts of apparitions, ghosts, and other 
political flying saucers. 

In the racial field, the number and fre- 
quency of these ghosts has increased 
measurably since some segregationist 
candidates have succeeded at the polls. 
It is regrettable that these racial ghosts 
are now being used as an excuse, as a 
smokescreen, as a dodge for those who 
oppose much-needed social and economic 
legislation. It is most regrettable that 
these tactics have been employed in re- 
cent weeks to cast doubts, to raise fears, 
and to generally muddy the waters 
around the demonstration cities and 
urban development bill. 

This morning, the Washington Post 
carried an excellent editorial which 
places these tactics in the proper per- 
spective. Some have even gone so far 
as to suggest that there is some “busing 
scheme” hidden in this bill. This is not 
true. The bill contains no such refer- 
ences, either directly or indirectly. 

Despite this, some opponents of the 
demonstration cities bill continue to play 
games with this issue in hopes of de- 
veloping a fear campaign. The demon- 
stration cities and urban development 
bill is an essential piece of legislation if 
this Congress is sincerely concerned 
about the need of our American cities 
and suburbs. Those who would replace 
reason with fear in the arguments about 
this legislation are not serving the cause 
of decent housing. 

I place in the Recorp the Washington 
Post editorial entitled Frxo's Fantasy,” 
and urge my colleagues to read it care- 
fully: 

[From the Washington Post, Oct, 4, 1966] 

Frxo's FANTASY 

Mr. Fro of New York City is one of those 
Congressmen who likes to make everyone's 
flesh creep. He has discovered a dark and 
dreadful plot, he earnestly told the House 
Rules Committee, through which the Admin- 
istration intends to use the Demonstration 
Cities Bill, of all unlikely vehicles, to force 
the integration of schools in segregated 
neighborhoods. If a city and its suburbs 
failed to satisfy Federal integration stand- 
ards, Mr. Frno suggests, Federal officials could 
use the metropolitan planning section of the 
bill to embargo Federal grants to local fa- 
cilities ranging from airports to sewers. 

The first thing to be said about this aston- 
ishing vision is, of course, that it is all wrong. 
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None of these things could be done without 
extensive new Federal law. Both Secretary 
Weaver and Secretary Gardner have assured 
Congress, in recent letters, that they have no 
intention of asking for that legislation. The 
Demonstration Cities Bill has nothing to do 
with schools and the Federal Government (to 
the regret of many citizens) has no authority 
to set standards of racial balance in class- 
rooms. 

Mr. FrNo's charges deserve comment only 
because many Congressmen who know better 
are affecting to take them seriously. It is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that some 
of them are looking for a way to avoid sup- 
porting an expensive but desperately needed 
bill 


If a Congressman really thinks that the 
cities do not need help, or that the present 
chaotic organization of Federal programs is 
sufficient, or that metropolitan planning is 
socialistic, then he is justified in voting 
against the bill. He will be profoundly mis- 
taken, but it will be an honest vote. Delib- 
erately to inject the racial issue into the 
debate, on the other hand, is a transgression 
of altogether another magnitude. It is an 
attempt to defeat a bill on specious grounds, 
where it can be easily defended in any rele- 
vant test. Mr. Frxo's loose charges have 
more to do with the exigencies of campaign- 
ing in the Bronx, than with the real nature 
of the Demonstration Cities Bill. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT WEEK 
BEGINS TODAY 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Annunzio] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, today 

marks the beginning of what the District 

of Columbia Commissioners have pro- 
claimed National Employment Week in 

Washington, D.C. This is an especially 

proud event for me, as a former State 

administrator and private agency owner. 

In conjunction with this proclamation, 
the National Employment Association is 
holding their annual conference in 
Washington. The purpose of this con- 
ference is to hear from the leaders of the 
private employment agency industry, as 
well as the leaders and Members of Con- 
gress. One of the highlights of this con- 
ference will be “Meet Your Congressman 
Day” on Capitol Hill. 

I, as well as other Members, have been 
asked to meet and discuss with these del- 
egates pertinent information regarding 
the private industry, and in particular, 
the Manpower Services Act, H.R. 13037. 

In a summary of the position of the 
National Employment Association, some 
interesting facts as well as information 
derived from a survey of placements 
made by the National Employment Asso- 
ciation have been included. The sum- 
mary follows: 

HIGHLIGHTS NaTIONAL EMPLOYMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION POSITION ON THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Act or 1966 (S. 3032, H.R. 13362) AND THE 
MANPOWER SERVICES Act or 1966 (S. 2974, 
H.R. 13037) 

The National Employment Association is 
the trade organization for private employ- 
ment agencies. It was formed in 1960 
through a merger of three predecessor or- 
ganizations. A key program is professional 
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development and its members are pledged to 
a rigid Code of Ethics. 

There are about 4,000 small business firms 
engaged in the private employment agency 
business on a full-time basis and an addi- 
tional 2,500 on a part-time basis. These 
firms employ some 30,000 people and make 
approximately 1,500,000 permanent place- 
ments each year, which result in annual earn- 
ings of about 634 billion dollars. (Private 
employment agencies define a permanent 
placement as one expected to last at least 90 
days. The U.S. Employment Service and its 
State affiliates use an index of only three 
days. Hence, there is no basis for com- 
parison.) 

To the 1,500,000 permanent placements 
made each year by private employment agen- 
cies, must be added another 3,300,000 tem- 
porary placements (expected to last any- 
where from one to 90 days), plus the several 
million assignments made by temporary help 
service firms, many of which are operating in 
conjunction with private employment agen- 
cies. The total placement and assignment 
figure is estimated at more than 11 million, 
which approximately compares with the 
6,400,000 placements and assignments made 
by the public Employment Service network. 


IMPORTANT FACTS REGARDING PLACEMENTS 


1. Private employment agencies are ac- 
cepted as the preferred placement medium 
for “white collar” occupations by applicants 
and employers. 

2. Public employment offices have accept- 
ance by employers and applicants in “blue 
collar” occupations. 

3. The public Employment Service is but 
one of several channels through which people 
secure jobs, the most dominant being that 
of individual initiative. 

4. Pluralism of job finding channels is es- 
sential and operates to the benefit of job 
seekers and employers. 

5. For maximum effectiveness, the Employ- 
ment Service must supplement rather than 
supplant the other job finding channels. 

6. The essential answer to unemployment 
is getting a person into a permanent job. 

7. The manpower picture of today—and 
likely to be for the near future—is one of de- 
veloping labor shortages and near full em- 
ployment. 

8. There are among the 3.2 million unem- 
ployed, a large number presently “unemploy- 
ables” who could become productive workers 
through retraining and related programs. 

9. Private employment agencies make a 
significant number of placements of Negroes 
and other minorities and of long term un- 
employeds. 

10. Unemployment compensation activities 
are extremely closely related to those of Em- 
ployment Service placements. 

EXPERIENCED OBSERVATIONS AND OPINIONS RE- 
GARDING THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
A. The Federal-State Employment Service 

must serve people—individuals. 

B. Full employment opportunity is a 
proper, and practicable and should be a prior- 
ity National objective. 

C. The underlying rationale for a public, 
tax-supported employment service in a free 
enterprise economy, is that it can contribute 
to a reduction of unemployment through of- 
fering a host of specialized manpower serv- 
ices to those who are in need of them. 

D. For maximum acceptance, the Employ- 
ment Service must supplement rather than 


supplant the role and activities of other job 
finding channels. 


E. Utilization of any job finding channel 
must be completely voluntary on the part of 
job seekers and employers. 

F. The Employment Service must not be 
operated so as to absorb normal recruiting 
costs of employers at the expense of other 
employers. 

G. The Employment Service must not be 
operated in such a way as to force its dis- 
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advantaged” applicants to compete with the 
“advantaged”. 

H. The Employment Service should func- 
tion as a multi-service clearing center for all 
Government programs related directly or in- 
directly to employment. 

I, Unemployment compensation and place- 
ment activities of the Employment Service 
should remain a single unit. 

J. Mobility of workers is not significant in 
relation to the total manpower picture. 


FACTS REGARDING PLACEMENTS MADE BY PRIVATE 
EMPLOYMENT AND AGENCIES (BASED ON A 
SURVEY OF PLACEMENTS MADE DURING 
JANUARY 1966) 


Eighty-nine percent of all applicants re- 
ferred were hired within three interviews, 64 
percent with only two referrals and 42 per- 
cent on their first referral. 

Ninety-three percent of placements do not 
require relocation; 3 percent to relocate 
within the state and 3 percent out-of-state. 

Fourty-three percent of new hires are men; 
57 percent are women. 

Sixty-one percent of placements are of un- 
employed; 8 percent for more than seven 
weeks and 4 percent for more than 15 weeks. 

Seventy percent of applicants placed by 
private employment agencies, but also regis- 
tered with the public Employment Service 
had received no referral; 15 percent—one re- 
ferral; 10 percent—two referrals; 3 percent— 
three referrals. None had been hired as a 
result of those referrals. 

Seven percent of applicants hired had not 
completed high school; 48 percent were high 
school graduates and 12 percent were college 
graduates. 

Eight percent of placements were of Negro 
or other minorities. 

Thirteen percent of placements were 40- 
plus years old. 

Thirty-three percent of placements were 
made with firms which had not previously 
used the placing agency. 

Three percent of the applicants had secured 
their previous job through the public Em- 
ployment Service; 21 percent through a pri- 
vate employment agency. 

Eighty-two percent of nonmanufacturing 
firms list their “white collar” positions with 
private employment agencies and 75 percent 
list them with the public Employment Sery- 
ice. 

Thirty-six of these firms consider private 
employment agencies their most effective re- 
cruiting source; 13 percent consider the 
public Employment Service to be. 


SUMMARY POSITION 


Accepting the fact that there does and 
shall exist a degree of competition between 
private employment agencies and the public 
Employment Service, NEA reaffirms that 
within limited, well-defined ranges, such 
3 is necessarily in the public in- 


NEA urges that the proposed act clearly 
define such limitations so that the Employ- 
ment Service can operate harmoniously in the 
free enterprise climate and thereby more 
effectively serve the disadvantaged and others 
in unique need of its assistance. 

“He Profits Most, Who Serves Best.” 


THE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCA- 
TION SHOULD BE SLOWED DOWN 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. ABBITT] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us are alarmed about the action of the 
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Commissioner of Education in his all- 
out effort to desegregate the public 
schools. If something is not done im- 
mediately, he is well on his way to wreck- 
ing public education. I am convinced 
that many officials connected with the 
Office of Education have very little in- 
terest in educating the youth of Amer- 
ica but are more interested in integrating 
the children and the faculty. 

For some time, I have been cooperat- 
ing and working with other Congress- 
men from our general area of the Na- 
tion in trying to prevail upon Commis- 
sioner Howe to stop his harassment of 
the dedicated public school servants in 
our area. 

Last May, I along with several other 
southern Congressmen, had a conference 
with Commissioner Howe and urged him 
to consider the educational values of our 
schools and not dwell so much on his 
so-called guidelines. It was pointed out 
cogently to him that if his present prac- 
tices were kept up he would not only dis- 
rupt our schools but he would set back 
public education if indeed he did not 
wreck the public school system of our 
area. 

We were given assurance that his 
whole idea was to educate our children 
and not to wreck our public schools. 
Apparently, however, we got nowhere 
with him. 

I am in entire accord with the effort 
to create a select committee of Members 
of the House of Representatives to make 
a thorough and painstaking investiga- 
tion of the entire Office of Education re- 
garding the statement of policies for 
school segregation plans under title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 issued by 
the Commissioner of Education and the 
activities of his so-called teams and 
other appointees that are going through- 
out our country supposedly making 
studies of the school systems but in 
reality are simply harassing and mak- 
ing demands not contemplated by Con- 
gress when the so-called civil rights 
legislation was enacted. 

Their arrogance and intemperance is 
inexcusable and intolerable. Their extra 
legal demands are disruptive of the edu- 
cation of our children and the proper 
functions of school officials. 

I call upon the Rules Committee to 
favorably, as expeditiously as possible, 
report out the Andrews resolution set- 
ting up and creating such a committee. 
I realize that the chairman of the Ju- 
diciary Committee has indicated that he 
expects to appoint a subcommittee of the 
Judiciary Committee to look into this 
matter. I believe it far better in the 
interest of public education to have a 
select committee who will look thorough- 
ly into this matter in an endeavor to 
bring out all of the facts. We need an 
impartial study by Members of the House 
who are interested in bringing to light 
the true situation and the real objec- 
tives of the Office of Education. 

I commend Congressman Hays for his 
splendid statement on this matter and I 
join with him in suggesting that Com- 
missioner Howe should either resign or 
be relieved of his official connection with 
the Department of Education. If this 
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is not done forthwith, our school system 
may be crippled tremendously. 

I am prepared to bring before the pro- 
posed committee cases in which schools 
are open to all resident children on a 
strictly nonracial basis and from which 
not a single complaint has been voiced 
with respect to the desegregation pro- 
gram and yet demands have been made 
by officials of the Office of Education 
that children be forced to attend certain 
schools because of their race in order 
to overcome racial imbalance, contrary 
to an express provision of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

Testimony of officials of school dis- 
tricts within my constituency can be 
produced which will demonstrate that 
even the written guidelines furnished by 
the Office of Education have been ex- 
ceeded by individuals and teams acting 
under the authority of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

I can produce testimony of harassment 
of a different kind. I know of insistent 
demands for information made by long- 
distance telephone from Washington on 
a Saturday night. I know of questioning 
of employees ranging from teachers to 
maintenance personnel in such a manner 
as to impugn the integrity of a higher 
local official. Incidentally, the integrity 
and conduct of the official proved un- 
impeachable. 

In addition to all of the above, I think 
it would be well for the people to know 
just who composed these so-called teams 
being sent out from the Office of Educa- 
tion. Many of them are immature and 
with no experience whatever in school 
work. Many of them have not completed 
their college work and most of them have 
only been in the employment of the 
Office of Education a short time. 

We see an arrogant display by the 
Office of Education in an attempt to 
coerce and blackmail public school offi- 
cials into submitting to guidelines far 
more stringent and objectionable than 
was ever contemplated by the Congress 
when the law was enacted. 

On more than one occasion, the so- 
called teams representing the Office of 
Education have set up certain guidelines 
and requests to the school officials. Then 
when accepted by the school officials be- 
fore the week was out, these agents of 
the Office of Education would call back 
and demand further concessions. 

Howe and his cohorts are going too 
far, too fast, and far beyond that au- 
thorized in the law. Apparently Howe 
has set up his own set of rules and in- 
tends to make himself czar and political 
ruler over the public schools of America. 

I know of one instance in which these 
so-called agents complained because the 
people in the county were getting along 
too well; had too much harmony and 
cooperation. 


THE SALT LAKE TABERNACLE 
CENTENNIAL 
Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Kinc] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 

before another Congress rolls around, 
the year marking the centennial of a 
living American landmark will be upon 
us. 
The landmark is an edifice re- 
nowned for ringing words and stirring 
music. Under its great oval roof, 
American Presidents have delivered his- 
toric messages of state, and the works 
of musical impersarios and great orches- 
tras have been impressively rendered. 
Yet the music for which it is famous is 
the music it fosters in its own name. 

I refer, of course, to the Salt Lake 
Tabernacle, geographical hub of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints and the Mormon people, and 
home of the 375-voice tabernacle choir 
and the equally illustrious tabernacle 
organ. 

With deep personal pride, I call the 
attention of the Congress and of the 
Nation to the tabernacle’s approaching 
centennial. 

Having just returned from attendance 
at the semiannual general conference of 
the Latter-day Saints Church, in the 
tabernacle, I express again my wonder- 
ment at the latter’s simple dignity and 
effective power to elevate the spirit. I 
think anyone who has visited it, and 
heard the organ, or the choir, will under- 
stand what I mean. Just a year from 
now, the building will be embarking upon 
its second century of service in promot- 
ing the cause of spirituality, and artistic 
beauty and peace. 

That the Mormon people have distin- 
guished their culture through the taber- 
nacle, its choir and its organ would seem 
now to have been both natural and in- 
evitable. The Mormons have always 
been a singing people. Song as well as 
faith buttressed and balmed them 
through violence and hardship. 

In the great westward trek in which 
my own forebears participated, some 
rode horses; some drove oxen; some 
pulled handcarts. Many perished. 
Still, as the saying goes, all sang. 

The choir is older, actually, than the 
tabernacle. From the moment the 
Saints arrived in their chosen mountain 
valley, they rejoiced in song. That was 
in 1847, 20 years before the tabernacle 
could be finished. Their tabernacle 
then was an improvised bowery on the 
very site that the tabernacle and temple 
now occupy. 

Planning and building the tabernacle 
was & prodigious feat, that began in 1863. 
Several accounts show that its eggshell 
design originated in the mind of Brig- 
ham Young, then president and prophet 
of the church. 

With more than a dozen good growing 
seasons behind them, Salt Lake Valley’s 
people were finally feeling settled. The 
Saints were ready to undertake the con- 
struction of a great central meeting 
hall—a spacious tabernacle that would 
hold the massive semiannual general 
conferences of the church membership. 
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Brigham Young called in the church 
architect, William Harrison Folsom. As 
they chatted about designs adequate to 
accommodate large crowds, the church 
president reached for his coatrack. 
“Would a roof of this design work?” he 
is said to have asked, as he popped open 
his umbrella. Apparently he used the 
umbrella again with others to illustrate 
his idea, and his descendants have re- 
called that he once split a hard-cooked 
egg lengthwise to show his family what 
he thought the tabernacle would look 
like. 

President Young and the architect took 
their question to a leading Salt Lake 
builder, Henry Grow. It was perhaps 
more than coincidence that Grow was 
then building a lattice-arch bridge over 
the Jordan River. He was convinced 
that the same lattice arch, or Remington 
truss principle, would give the taber- 
nacle the oval dome President Young 
wanted. 

And it did. 

It has been said that President Young 
asked the builder what the limit would be 
to a wooden unsupported span of this 
design. Grow’s limit was 150 feet. 

With a capacity to comfortably seat 
8,000, the tabernacle does have a width 
of 150 feet. Its length is 250 feet. 

Our people like to boast that the taber- 
nacle was built without nails. This is 
scarcely an exaggeration. Utah was still 
1,000 miles away from rail service. The 
tabernacle was in its second year of use, 
when Utah saw the golden spike driven 
at Promontory, joining the Central Pa- 
cific and Union Pacific lines in 1869. 
And we proudly look ahead, also, to that 
centennial, when our Golden Spike Na- 
tional Monument will be ready to greet 
visitors. 

So metal products were scarcely avail- 
able to the men building the tabernacle. 

The cornerstone was laid on July 26, 
1864. As the scaffolding went up, huge 
timber slabs were shaped to form the 
roof. Each slab was 3 inches thick, a 
foot wide, and 12 feet long. Heavy 
steaming made the beams pliable enough 
to bend, narrow edge up. Once formed 
to the proper curve, they were set in cold 
water. 

As these beams were arched into place, 
six at a time, holes were then bored 
through the six, and pegs, or dowels, 22 
inches long and 1% inches thick were 
inserted. The crews made their own 
glue from cows’ hooves to smear the 
dowels. 

Where some dowels were oversize and 
tended to split the beams, the splitting 
timbers were tightly bound in water- 
soaked rawhides—a trick you may have 
seen used in a TV horse opera. As the 
rawhide dried, and shrank, the beams 
were snuggly resealed to the dowels. 
Now, a century later, the rawhide has a 
touch as hard and firm as the timber 
which it seals. 

The result was a dome 10 feet thick, 
using over 1 million board feet of lumber 
The 350,000 shingles that were originally 
fastened to its outer surface have, in 
later years, been covered with an alumi- 
num shell; yet the inner surface was so 
expertly and caringly plastered that the 
original remains intact. 
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The crews worked their miracle in 3 
years and 3 months. The scaffolding 
came down on October 5, 1867, and the 
Saints gathered, in turn-away crowds, 
the next day for the first general confer- 
ence in the new edifice. 

The tabernacle was built as most Lat- 
ter-day Saint chapels are built today— 
chiefly by means of volunteer labor. 

As the product of three pioneer ge- 
niuses—Brigham Young, William Harri- 
son Folsom, and Henry Grow—men 
molded by the heartaches, the dreams 
and sacrifices of the Mormon Trail, the 
tabernacle has inevitably reflected and 
perpetuated the spiritual splendor, the 
dedication, the perseverance, the courage 
that was the essence of Mormon pioneer 
life. 

The famed 375-voice tabernacle choir, 
under the baton of Richard P. Condie, di- 
rector, and Jay E. Welch, assistant direc- 
tor, has mounted continuously during 
the years to an ever higher standing in 
the world of choral music. Today it is 
accorded the undisputed distinction of 
ranking among the great choirs of the 
world, This mighty musical unity, com- 
posed in the main of musical amateurs, 
who offer their services for love, rather 
than for money, has rendered its musical 
offering every single Sunday morning 
over nationwide broadcast since the year 
1929. To it belongs the distinction of 
now presenting the oldest continuously- 
offered program on the air today. 

At completion, the tabernacle was a 
singular wonder in a budding desert em- 
pire. It is still an American wonder. 

That it has been, and is, an enduring 
landmark of our culture is manifest in 
the growing throngs of non-Mormon vis- 
itors who stop day by day to partake of 
the music and goodness it offers. 

I hope each of my Capitol Hill col- 
leagues, with all Americans, will take 
the time in 1967 to visit and revisit this 
American shrine. 


LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to take the time to read to the 
House an article which was referred to 
me today. It concerns a letter from a 
soldier in Vietnam. It is particularly 
germane in light of the fact we will prob- 
ably be taking up the Pool-Ashbrook bill 
this week. This bill deals with Vietcong 
supporters in this country. 

Let me read, Mr. Speaker: 

LETTER FroM VIETNAM 

The following letter was received by the 
Bristol Herald Courier last week: 

SOUTH VIETNAM. 
To the EDITOR: 

I am currently serving a 13-month tour in 
Viet Nam. 

The other day it was brought to my at- 
tention that, in America in the southern 
state of North Carolina, there is a Commu- 
nist Party which is sending blood plasma, 
bandages, etc., to the North Vietnamese 
Communist regime. 

Sir, I cannot understand how you people 
let something like that go on right under 
your noses and do nothing about it. 
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You then watch your brothers and sons 
come over here and expect them to return 
home safely. 

To what are these young men return- 
ing?... 

What ... are we fighting for over here? 
If that’s what the people of the United States 
think about us being here, why should we 
waste 13 months, and maybe lose our lives, 
fighting over here? 

My fellow Marines and I have discussed 
this and we are writing to our local news- 
papers to have this printed so that the peo- 
ple who read this may write and give us their 
opinion on why we are fighting here. 

Maybe one of them can restore our faith 
in the people of the US. 

Pic, CHESTER S. HUGHES, 

Eprror’s Nore.—Pfc. Chester S. Hughes was 
serving with the 3rd Marine Division. The 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Horace Hughes of Route 
5, Bristol, Tennessee, he was killed, by a land 
mine near Da Nang province Monday.) 


This letter gives us a lot to think 
about. What will those who encourage 
Americans to send blood to our enemies 
say in answer to this letter? 


GRABOWSKI SAYS CRITICS OF 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S MANILA 
TRIP DOES COUNTRY DISSERVICE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. GRABOWSKI] 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to call for unity in the area of our Presi- 
dent’s forthcoming trip to Manila. 
Those who imply that domestic political 
considerations prompted President John- 
son to participate in the upcoming Phil- 
ippines summit conference are being 
childishly divisive at a time when unity 
should dominate America's search for an 
end to the fighting in Vietnam. 

The President has repeatedly stated his 
willingness to go anywhere at any time 
to meet with anyone if it will serve the 
cause of peace in Asia. 

Now that he has accepted an invita- 
tion to confer in Manila with our allies- 
in-arms to explore the chances for a ne- 
gotiated Vietnam settlement, we hear 
unjustified and thoughtless speculation 
about his motives. 

A potential 1968 Republican presi- 
dential candidate has remarked that the 
President—in going to the Far East later 
this month—may be playing politics with 
world peace. 

Such public pronouncements do a dis- 
service to our pursuit of peace, and I ask 
of those who make them, “Are you pro- 
moting the cause of your country—or 
merely advancing your own? 

“And what would have been your reac- 
tion if the President had rejected an op- 
portunity to meet with our allies?” 


THE MANPOWER SERVICES ACT OF 
1966—FACTS AND FICTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hourrrenp). Under previous order of 
the House, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Hottanp] is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the National Employment Associa- 
tion, an organization representing the 
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private employment associations of. the 
Nation, is holding its national convention 
in Washington. On October 5, the dele- 
gates will be urged to visit their Con- 
gressmen, to become more familiar with 
the legislative process, and, I suppose, 
to discuss matters of legislation with 
them. I more than suspect, Mr. Speaker, 
that the Members of the House will be 
visited by people who will want to dis- 
cuss H.R. 13037 and S. 2974, two bills 
in which the private employment services 
have a deep and passionate interest. 

As the sponsor of one of these two 
bills, and as chairman of the Select Sub- 
committee on Labor of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, which 
has jurisdiction over these bills, I am 
more than familiar with the arguments 
I am sure Members will hear this week. 
In the interest of presenting both sides 
of the issue, I would like to say a word 
on behalf of these bills for the informa- 
tion of Members. 

H.R. 13037 and S. 2974 were originally 
identical bills to amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Act and to improve and 
strengthen the Federal-State employ- 
ment service. My subcommittee, and the 
subcommittee chaired by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
CLaRKI— who was the sponsor of the 
Senate bill—held 10 days of extensive 
joint hearings on these bills. Subse- 
quently the Senate amended S. 2974 
in major particulars, and passed it. Both 
versions of the bill are now pending be- 
fore my subcommittee, awaiting action 
in executive session. 

The bills to which I refer are very 
different pieces of legislation in their 
respective present forms. But the dif- 
ferences lie primarily in the degree to 
which they respectively give the Labor 
Department the kind of tools it needs 
to properly assist and guide the State 
agencies. The differences between these 
two bills are minor indeed when it comes 
to the argument advanced by the private 
employment service people. Both bills 
contain a listing of the duties of the 
public employment services. Both bills 
include, in that list, the word “recruit- 
ment.” The Senate bill seeks to qualify 
the word by adding the parenthetical 
phrase: 

Provided, however, that recruitment to fill 
job openings shall be for the principal pur- 
pose of providing jobs for the unemployed 
or underemployed, or providing manpower 
for national security needs. 


The House bill, which has not yet been 
acted on in the subcommittee, contained, 
as introduced, no such qualifications. 
The private agencies, to put it simply 
and directly, want the word “recruit- 
ment” stricken from the bill. They wish, 
in other words, to create a legislative 
history by which they can then contend 
that the public employment service is no 
longer authorized to perform a function 
which it has been performing legiti- 
mately for 30 years or more, and which 
is essential, in my judgment, to its effec- 
tiveness as an employment service. 

I say this is a legitimate objective for 
the private agencies. They feel the pub- 
lic agency is in competition with them, 
and they wish to eliminate or at least 
restrict that competition. They believe 
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that the function of recruitment—of 
finding employees for employers—is im- 
proper, that it exceeds the original char- 
ter of the public employment service, and 
that is constitutes improper Government 
competition with private business. I be- 
lieve that is an objective statement of 
their position. 

As sponsor of H.R. 13037, I do not 
agree. There is nothing in the Wagner- 
Peyser Act which limits the clientele 
whom the public services may serve. The 
public employment service, supported by 
the general public through payroll taxes, 
is a public institution. It exists to serve 
those who are looking for a job, em- 
ployed or unemployed, and those who are 
looking for workers. I further assert 
that the words “recruitment” and “place- 
ment” are not as distinct and unrelated 
as the private agencies would indicate. 
If, for example, the public employment 
service is to “place” a jobseeker, one 
way in which they can do it is by answer- 
ing a request from an employer for a 
needed worker. In such cases, what is 
“placement” for the worker is “recruit- 
ment” for the employer. If the word “re- 
cruitment” is stricken from this bill, and 
if the recruitment function thereby be- 
comes barred to the public agency, how 
can they place persons who need jobs? 
Are they limited to reading the want- 
ads? To calling the entire list of em- 
ployer in the hope that someone may 
need help of that variety? I am ata 
loss to know how they would function 
under those circumstances, and I find it 
very difficult to justify an amendment 
which would thus paralyze the public 
employment service. 

There is, as I have said, nothing im- 
proper, or in excess of the original char- 
ter of the public employment service, in 
the services they offer to those who are 
currently employed. The act itself di- 
rects that these services shall be offered 
to persons “legally qualified to engage in 
gainful occupations.” This language 
was adopted by the Congress at a time 
when unemployment was at an alltime 
high; when it would have been simple for 
the Congress to limit the use of this 
agency to those who were out of a job. 
But Congress did not do so. 

In 1964, in direct response to precisely 
the kind of pressure campaign the pri- 
vate agencies have mounted this year— 
with precisely the same objective—the 
Appropriations Committee of the other 
body, in its annual report on the Labor- 
HEW appropriation bill, gave a direct 
refutation to the contention that the 
public service is properly limited to the 
unemployed. 

That report read: 

Members of the committee have recently 
been the recipients of a barrage of communi- 
cations attacking the public employment 
system. It is repeatedly asserted that the 
placement of employed workers should be 
the prerogative of the fee-charging agencies 
and that the public employment service 
should be arbitrarily restricted to serving un- 
employed workers 

Congress in framing the Wagner-Peyser Act 
in 1933 stipulated that a placement service be 
provided for all persons “who are legally 
qualified to engage in gainful occupations.” 
Accordingly, the employment service must 
operate on the basis that its services are to 
be available to all. It cannot deny service 
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to a certain portion of the public such as 
employed workers, or those in professional 
and technical occupations. It must be 
staffed and organized to meet the needs of 
all applicants, including youth, older workers, 
and other applicants who come to the em- 
ployment service for assistance—whether em- 
ployed or unemployed, highly skilled, or 
semi-skilled, or unskilled. 

The employment service, as it is now op- 
erating both with respect to the type of ap- 
plicant it is serving and with respect to the 
matching of job and jobseeker, is properly 
reflecting the spirit of the Wagner-Peyser 
Act, Therefore any proposal to limit the 
activities of the public employment service 
should properly be considered by the appro- 
priate legislative committees of the Congress 
for action. 


Notice those words of the Appropria- 
tions Committee: 

The public service must operate on the 
basis that its services are to be available to 
all. It cannot deny service to a certain por- 
tion of the public. 


The contention that the public service 
is now exceeding its legitimate scope is, 
therefore, a clear contradiction of the 
express and reiterated intention of the 
Congress. 

The public employment service is a 
public service. It is and should continue 
to be available to all segments of the 
economy. Those who argue, as do the 
private employment service operators, 
that it should be limited to the unem- 
ployed or the disadvantaged are in effect 
advocating a means test for access to 
this tax-supported institution. They 
claim there are no other private busi- 
nesses which are competed with by the 
Government. I ask my colleagues on 
the Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee if they believe the Post Office 
should be put out of operation because it 
competes, marginally, with Railway Ex- 
press? Or should we, perhaps, impose a 
means test on post office users? Shall 
we allow only those who cannot afford 
to hire messengers to use the mails? Or 
should we limit the functions of the Post 
Office by removing the word “deliver” 
from their authority? It is suggested 
that we should allow the public employ- 
ment service to place, but not to recruit. 
Shall we make a parallel decision with 
respect to the Post Office and allow them 
to collect letters but not deliver them? 

A better analogy to the public and 
private employment services, I suspect, 
are the educational institutions of the 
Nation. It is a better analogy because 
the public schools, like the public em- 
ployment services, are State, not Federal, 
institutions. In the field of education, at 
every level, there are public institutions, 
private nonprofit institutions, and pro- 
prietary institutions. All three are vital. 
All three serve a useful function. And 
all three have unique attractions to cer- 
tain clientele. In my State of Pennsyl- 
vania, we are justly proud of our superb 
public universities and colleges. As a 
State legislator, I worked diligently to 
improve public support for these institu- 
tions, and to make them as good as 
money, dedication, and ingenuity could 
make them. In doing so, I did not feel 
that I was in any way hurting or detract- 
ing from the equally fine private institu- 
tions of learning for which Pennsylvania 
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is justly famous. In California, the out- 
standing caliber of the University of Cali- 
fornia has in no way hurt the splendid 
reputation of that State’s many superb 
private colleges. In education, in train- 
ing people for professions and for the 
kind of work that requires college train- 
ing, the public and private institutions 
have been able to work together, to utilize 
each other’s talents and facilities, and to 
attempt as a whole to meet the educa- 
tional needs of the Nation. I cannot 
understand why in the field of employ- 
ment service, the public and private sec- 
tors cannot do the same thing. 

One argument the private agency oper- 
ators have advanced is, at first biush, 4 
rather compelling one. They say that 
the public employment service is not now 
doing an adequate job of meeting the 
needs of the unemployed, and why do we 
think it will do a better job if it is man- 
dated to recruit the employed”? I am 
not, Mr, Speaker, going to advance the 
flimsy retort that the public employment 
service is now doing a satisfactory job. 
I agree that it is not. I further believe 
that this legislation should be enacted 
precisely to enable the public employ- 
ment service to do a better job. If the 
public agencies were performing ade- 
quately, this legislation would never have 
been conceived, much less fought for in 
this House. Improvement is needed, and 
needed desperately. But we cannot im- 
prove the public service by denying it the 
right to perform functions which are in- 
separable from what everyone, including 
the private agencies, admit is its major 
function—to place people in jobs. 

If we improve the service, we must be- 
gin by removing from it the unneeded 
and undeserved stigma of a welfare 
agency, of the “Unemployment Office.” 
This is the reason my original bill con- 
tained rather stringent provisions for 
mandatory separation of the unemploy- 
ment compensation functions and the 
employment service functions. Too 
many people, including too many of the 
disadvantaged and unemployed, think of 
the public employment service as “the 
unemployment office,” as the place to go 
to get unemployment checks. Too few 
of them think of this agency as a source 
of counseling, testing, possible referral 
to skills retraining, and the like. Some 
employers—largely those who have not 
utilized them—think of the State em- 
ployment services as able to provide only 
the chronically unemployed or the un- 
employable. I cheerfully confess, Mr. 
Speaker, to the sin of having an open 
mind. I willingly admit that I am better 
informed on this subject than I was be- 
fore my subcommittee and the Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty had 10 days of ex- 
tensive joint hearings on these bills. 
And I freely confess that the mandatory 
separation provisions of the bill as in- 
troduced have been shown in the hear- 
ings to be overly rigid. I fully expect 
to see my subcommittee amend those 
provisions, both as respects the organi- 
zation of the State agencies, the struc- 
ture within the Labor Department, and 
the operation of the frontline local em- 
ployment offices. I am not prepared to 
say that the amendments should go as 
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far as the Senate has gone. But I agree 
amendments should be made. 

But these amendments do not harm 
the basic purpose of this bill—to make 
the public employment service so much 
better than it now is that all those who 
require or want its services can go to it 
with pride and confidence. To enable it 
to perform its present and proper func- 
tions—which include recruitment—ef- 
ficiently and effectively. 

These bills, Mr. Speaker, have also 
been assailed by the private agencies— 
or by some of them—in terms which are 
not as rational and responsible as the 
arguments I have tried to summarize 
above which their more conscientious 
representatives have offered. 

Some of those who have written us— 
and a few of those who have visited us— 
have been less than accurate in their 
characterizations of these bills. I would 
like, therefore, to set at rest, once and for 
all, some of the false charges that have 
been aimed at these bills. 

First. “These bills will make every job- 
seeker register with the USES, and every 
employer will have to hire only those the 
USES sends him.” 

There is not one word of truth in this 
charge, Mr. Speaker. There is not one 
word in these bills which could lead even 
the most naive and uninformed critic to 
come to this conclusion. I do not know 
the percentage—indeed, in a free society, 
it is probably difficult to come by an ac- 
curate figure—but I would estimate that 
60 to 75 percent of the job changes and 
hirings that take place in this country 
take place without the help of any em- 
ployment service—public or private. 
Nothing in this bill or any bill that I 
could conceive any Member of this House 
introducing would or could or should 
change that. Par from requiring na- 
tional exclusive listings with the public 
employment services, this bill has several 
provisions making the research and other 
services of the public employment serv- 
ice available to the private agencies. 
The provisions authorizing the Secretary 
of Labor to make arrangements for 
training personnel for the State agencies 
and the Federal service were amended 
by the Senate—and I personally think 
it was a very good amendment—to make 
such training available to employee of 
private agencies on a reimbursable basis. 

Some of the more sophisticated“ 
and I use that word rather overgener- 
ously—wielders of the charge that this 
bill will lead to a national manpower sys- 
tem, controlling all employment, and so 
forth, admit that there is nothing in the 
bill that does this, but they fall back on 
the old and discredited charge that “this 
bill will inevitably lead to” this chamber 
of horrors. 

No argument is more tired, or less con- 
vincing, to anyone who has ever seen this 
House at work—no argument, Mr. Speak- 
er, is more insulting to the legislative 
branch and its members—no argument 
shows less familiarity with our system of 
government than the assertion that the 
legislative process operates on the basis 
of some kind of law of legal gravity; that 
one bill, designed to accomplish some- 
thing legitimate, always and inevitably, 
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without the participation of the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, rolls on downhill to 
some ludicrous extreme. This argument 
has been used, Mr. Speaker, to assert 
that compulsory vaccination “‘would lead 
inevitably” to compulsory sterilization 
laws; that allowing labor to organize un- 
ions “would lead inevitably” to commu- 
nism or worse; that giving women the 
right to vote “would lead inevitably” to 
abolishing marriage and the family, and 
similar nonsense. This notion of one 
bill “leading inevitably” to another ig- 
nores the fact that this House is here; 
that it is responsible to the will of the 
American people; and that there is all 
the difference in the world between going 
far enough and going too far. 

Mr. Speaker, the people who talk about 
inevitable legislation are adopting the 
same philosophy that Karl Marx based 
his economic nonsense on—that people 
are not free agents; that the organiza- 
tion of the economy forces them to do 
what they do, and that all human history 
is determined by great, invisible, imper- 
sonal forces beyond the control of hu- 
man beings. 

I reject the inevitability theory, Mr. 
Speaker, as I reject any other theory that 
assumes that this House and our col 
leagues in the other body cannot behave 
as free and responsible legislators. 

Second. These bills give the employ- 
ment service an unlimited credit card on 
the Treasury.” 

This charge mystified me until I had a 
report from my subcommittee staff of a 
conversation he had had with some very 
responsible and reasonable private agen- 
cy people from another State. They had 
been advised, by someone, and they ac- 
cepted, in all good faith, the contention 
that the language of section 15 of my bill, 
H.R. 13037, gave the Labor Department 
the right to use any money it wanted to, 
without any limitation or possibility of 
limitation. This assertion, coming, as I 
say, from very reasonable and sensible 
people, startled me until I reread section 
15. Let me read this “unprecedented 
language” to the House: 

Sec, 15. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 


may be necessary to carry out the proyisions 
of this Act. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, this very familiar 
e, as every Member of this House 
very well knows, is merely an authoriza- 
tion on the basis of which the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will make its cus- 
tomarily hard-nosed judgment as to how 
much should be appropriated—a judg- 
ment subsequently reviewable by this 
House, And this, Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, is an annual process, This is no 
“unlimited credit card.” 

Third. “Expanding the public em- 
ployment service will subject jobseekers 
to the need to have political backing to 
get a good job.” 

This charge mystified me, too, until 
again the subcommittee staff heard. it 
froma private agency operator I have 
had the good fortune not to meet per- 
sonally. He was asked to be more spe- 
cific, and he asserted that even now, 
political influence is necessary to get the 
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employment service to work for an ap- 
plicant. Pressed for further particulars, 
he asserted to my staff aid that he, per- 
sonally, had on occasion registered with 
public employment services to “see if 
they would do anything for an ordinary 
citizen,” and that he was asked at the 
outset what his party affiliation was. 
My staff aid was justifiably shocked at 
this allegation and asked for particu- 
lars—places, dates, and so forth. My 
counsel said: 

This is a serious charge. Can you sub- 
stantiate it? If you will, Chairman HOLLAND 
will immediately call the State director in- 
volved and the Labor Department, and see 
that it doesn’t happen again. 


The man who made the charge refused 
to give any further particulars, except 
to assert vehemently that it was true. 
Pressed again for dates and places, he 
said: 

I don’t want to get the guy who asked 
me that question in trouble. He's a smart 
cooky, doing a good job. 


Mr, Speaker, when someone brings a 
serious charge of this kind against a 
public agency, he should have the public 
spiritedness to be specific. If he cannot 
be specific, he should not make the 
charge. If he refuses to name where 
this happened, or when, the rest of us 
can, I think, be forgiven if we refuse to 
believe the charge. The things that 
“everybody knows,” but nobody can cite 
examples of, are often things that 
“everybody knows incorrectly.” 

Fourth. The usual tripe. I use that 
pungent word, Mr. Speaker, to charac- 
terize the following sentences, culled at 
random from some of the letters I have 
received on this legislation: 

“(This bill] will vote our liberties away.” 
“Why has such a sinister plan been 
proposed?” “{It] will certainly bring us to 
financial disaster.” “Next we shall all be 
told where we must work, we shall all receive 
the same money value for any compulsory 
service we are instructed to perform.” So- 
clalistic attitudes.” Business managament 
may appear as the ‘blood enemy’ to Politi- 
cians.” 


And the like, crowned by the follow- 
ing priceless gem, which I include for 
your amusement: 

Your Honor: H.R. 13037 is exactly, almost 
to the word, a repetition of what Adolf 
Hitler used in November, 1937 to promote his 
dictatorial power of Germany. 


Mr. Speaker, we have all heard the old 
lawyers’ advice, “When the facts are on 
your side, quote the facts. When the 
law is on your side, cite the law. When 
the law and the facts are both against 
you, pound the table and yell like hell.” 

The personal insults which these peo- 
ple have leveled at me by their charac- 
terizations of my bill, I can laugh off. 
But I am distressed, Mr. Speaker, that 
there are still people in this country who 
think that anything they don’t approve 
of is some kind of sinister plot, devised 
by crypto-Communists, or unrepentant 
Nazis, designed to do them out of their 
liberties and their pocketbook. I think 
arguments. like these do more harm to 
their cause, and to the very fabric of our 
system, then all the bad legislation a 
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score of Congresses, working around the 
year, could enact. If we are to legislate 
in this or in any field of human en- 
deavor, Mr. Speaker, let us legislate 
calmly and without personal vituper- 
ation. Let us consider the legislation as 
it really is, not as it exists in someone’s 
fevered imagination. Let us calmly 
find out our differences, and try to meet 
on the ground that divides us, and make 
of it a ground that can unite us. 

I pled guilty, earlier in this speech, to 
an open mind. I have not ruled out the 
possibility of considering any legislative 
suggestion that any person interested in 
this bill wants to offer. In recent weeks, 
I have received, from a few private 
agency owners, suggestions which I am 
giving serious consideration to offering 
in the subcommittee—suggestions for in- 
creased cooperation between the two sec- 
tors. The private sector, Mr. Speaker, 
has talent and know-how that it would 
be criminal to waste. I do not agree to 
proposals which would so limit the public 
sector that it could not operate effec- 
tively. But neither do I hear with any 
patience the remarks that some State 
directors in the public agencies are al- 
leged to have made—that given the 
money and the power, they will run the 
private agencies out of business. I give 
any State director that thinks that fair 
warning, Mr. Speaker, that he won’t do 
that while I am chairman of this sub- 
committee and have the responsibility for 
oversight of the employment service 
legislation. 

H.R. 13037 is not a bill to put anyone 
out of business. It is not a bill to create 
any monopoly—public or private—in any 
area. If this bill is reported to the 
House the report will contain the clearest 
possible mandate to the public service 
that they are to cooperate with and work 
with the private agencies—that none of 
the tools given the public service are to 
be used in any way to create bureaucratic 
empires for their own sake. The mem- 
bers of my subcommittee, Mr. Speaker, 
are not uncritical admirers of the public 
employment services, and we remain 
quite ready to make any necessary re- 
visions of this legislation which can be 
shown to be necessary to protect the 
legitimate operations and investment of 
private agency owners. 

One final word, Mr. Speaker. I have 
mentioned in these remarks some of the 
criticism I have felt about the operations 
of the public employment services. And 
I have talked of the legitimate interests 
of the private agencies. I would not 
want to conclude without suggesting that 
the vital nature of the work being done 
by the private agencies also carries with 
it a high degree of responsibility to see 
that it is carried out in a proper way. 
The private sector has not been spotless 
in this regard. The public record is 
replete with instances of excessive charg- 
ing of fees, fees taken without any serv- 
ice being performed, and other practices 
which are difficult to defend from an 
ethical point of view. Most private em- 
ployment agencies are conducted, like 
most businesses, in an ethical, business- 
like manner. Customers, be they em- 
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ployers or employees, are served well and 
efficiently. This is not the case through- 
out the industry, and it is well to keep 
an open mind on that subject, too. Be- 
fore we can give serious consideration to 
attacks upon the public service by the 
private agencies, it might be worthwhile 
to ask what the private agencies have 
done to clean their own house, and to 
make the private sector one to which 
people can look with confidence. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that this legislation will probably not 
be acted upon this year. The time re- 
maining in this session makes it highly 
improbable that the subcommittee, the 
full committee, and the House as a whole 
can focus upon all the complicated 
aspects of this bill, and that it can go to 
conference and become law. I do not 
rule out the possibility, especially if there 
is a postelection session, but I do not 
consider it probable. 

But I would not want any false con- 
clusions drawn from our tardiness in 
acting. The propaganda campaign con- 
ducted against this legislation by some 
of its enemies has confused a few people, 
who only know what they have read in 
private employment agency handouts. 
But I think in all fairness the responsi- 
ble, sincere majority of the private 
agency operators should be told that the 
propaganda campaign which has been 
carried on in their name has not been 
entirely productive from their point of 
view. Constant misrepresentation, con- 
stant exaggeration, constant invective 
have a way, in this House, of producing 
strong counter-currents. There are 
complicated questions of organization 
and structure of the Federal-State public 
employment system on which there are 
differences of opinion which must be 
reconciled before the bill has a good 
chance of becoming law. But our fail- 
ure to do that leaves no legislative his- 
tory on which the private agency lobby- 
ists can claim that the Congress has 
accepted their fiction that “recruitment” 
is outside the proper scope of the public 
employment service. The Wagner-Pey- 
ser Act remains unchanged. The origi- 
nal wording of that act has not been 
altered. By including “recruitment” in 
its bill, the Senate has reaffirmed the 
legitimacy of that function of the public 
service, and by not acting, the House has 
left it untouched. 

If this bill does not become law this 
year, I can promise the private employ- 
ment agencies that it will be back on the 
agenda next year, and that the purposes 
that animated my efforts this year will 
remain unchanged. I will continue to 
seek to improve the public employment 
service, to open up areas of cooperation 
between the private and public agencies 
and to retain, for jobseekers and busi- 
nessmen alike the broadest spectrum of 
manpower tools to which they can freely 
turn to meet their needs. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Coorery (at the 
request of Mr. Bocas), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss, for 40 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. STALBAUM (at the request of Mr. 
Rees) for 1 hour, on October 11; and to 
revise and extend his remarks. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Smrru of New York) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kuprerman, for 30 minutes, Oc- 
tober 5. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mr. GRABOWSKI, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. HoLLAND, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Netsen (at the request of Mr. 
Smurx of New York) to revise and extend 
the remarks he made out of order today 
during consideration of the rule on H.R. 
17899, and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rooney and to include extraneous 
matter and tables, in the Committee of 
the Whole today. 

Mr. Manon and to include extraneous 
matter and tables in the Committee of 
the Whole today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. SmITH of New York) and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Berry. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. POWELL. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

8.3008. An act to amend the Public Health 
Service Act to promote and assist in the 
extension and improvement of comprehen- 
sive health planning and public health serv- 
ices, to provide for a more effective use of 
available Federal funds for such planning 
and services, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial Code 
to permit Indian tribes to maintain civil 
actions in Federal district courts without 
regard to the $10,000 limitation, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 2434. An act to clarify authorization for 
the approval by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency of the lease of a 
portion of certain real property conveyed to 
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the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for airport pur- 
poses; y 

S. 2463. An act to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the acceptance of certain gifts 
and decorations from foreign governments, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3080. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
to increase the special revenue bond borrow- 
ing authority, and for other purposes; 

S. 3096. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making 
grants thereunder, and for other purposes; 

S. 3715. An act to improve the aids to 
navigation services of the Coast Guard; and 

S. 3807. An act to amend Public Law 89- 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to enter into a cooperative arrangement 
for a large-scale combination nuclear power- 
desalting project, and appropriations there- 
for, in accordance with section 261 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until tomorrow, Wednesday, October 5, 
1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2779. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Air Force, transmitting a report of the Air 
Force military construction contracts 
awarded without competition for the period 
January 1, 1966 through June 30, 1966; pur- 
suant to section 605, Public Law 89-568; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2780. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well 
as a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 244(a)(2) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act of 1952, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2781. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders suspending deportation as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
section 244 (a)(1) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952, as amended; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2782. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved accord- 
ing the beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2783. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army. transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to further amend section 206 of the 
Flood Control Act of 1960 to authorize the 
Secretary of the Army to compile and dis- 
seminate information on floods and flood 
damage to other Federal agencies and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
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for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. JONES of Missouri: Committee of con- 
ference. S. 1310. An act relating to the Na- 
tional Museum of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (Rept. No. 2176). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BENNETT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. S. 3148. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of all right, title, and interest of the 
United States reserved or retained in certain 
lands heretofore conveyed to the city of El 
Paso, Tex.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
2177). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices. H.R. 13320. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal of industrial diamond stones from the 
national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; with amendment (Rept. No. 2178). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13661. A bill to authorize the 
disposal of battery-grade synthetic manga- 
nese dioxide from the national stockpile; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 2179). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 13370. A bill to authorize the dis- 
posal of fused crude aluminum oxide from 
the national stockpile and the supplemental 
stockpile; without amendment (Rept. No. 
2180). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. H.R. 16394. A bill 
for the relief of certain enlisted members 
of the military services who lost interest on 
amounts deposited under section 1035 of title 
10, United States Code, or prior laws au- 
thorizing enlisted members’ deposits, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 2181). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PHILBIN: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 17376. A bill to authorize the 
disposal of nickel from the national stock- 
pile; without amendment (Rept. No. 2182). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 1748. A bill to amend section 215 of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 2138). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, FALLON: Committee on Public Works. 
Report entitled “Highway Construction 
Practices in the State of Louisiana and Re- 
lated Matter” (Ninth Interim Report of Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on Federal-Aid Highway 
Program to the Committee on Public Works) 
(Rept. No. 2184). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado: Committee on 
Armed Services. H.R. 17500. A bill to 
amend chapter 141 of title 10, United States 
Code, to provide for price adjustments in 
contracts for the procurement of milk by 
the Department of Defense; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2185). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHMORE: 

H.R. 18162. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 


By Mr. BINGHAM: 
H.R. 18163. A bill to amend title I of 
the Social Security Act and the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that an in- 
dividual 65 years of age or over may elect to 
treat services performed by him as non- 
covered (and exempt from tax) for social se- 
curity purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 18164. A bill to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr, CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 18165. A bill to designate Columbus 
Day, the 12th day of October in each year, a 
legal holiday; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 18166. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit a taxpayer 
who has two or more dependents and is a 
full-time student at an educational institu- 
tion or vocational school to deduct the cost 
of his tuition at such institution or school; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GOODELL: 

H.R. 18167. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 18168. A bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to permit States, under Fed- 
eral-State agreements, to provide for cov- 
erage for hospital insurance benefits for the 
aged for certain State and local employees 
whose services are not otherwise covered by 
the insurance system established by such 
title; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 18169. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize, under certain con- 
ditions, travel and transportation allowances 
for members of the uniformed services in 
connection with emergency leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr, CHAMBERLAIN; 

H. R. 18170. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize, under certain con- 
ditions, travel and transportation allowances 
for members of the uniformed services in 
connection with emergency leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. RANDALL: 

H.R. 18171. A bill to amend title 37, United 
States Code, to authorize, under certain con- 
ditions, travel and transportation allowances 
for members of the uniformed services in 
connection with emergency leave, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 18172. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, to 
prohibit feeding of livestock by certain 
packers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 18173. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 18174. A bill to grant the consent 
of the United States to the Arkansas River 
Basin compact, Kansas-Oklahoma; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 18175. A bill to make the antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applicable to the organized professional 
team sports of baseball, football, basketball, 
and hockey and to limit the applicability of 
such laws so as to exempt certain aspects 
of the organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 18176. A bill to amend section 209 of 

the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to re- 
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quire future authorization of funds for cer- 
tain programs of the Maritime Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 18177. A bill to authorize the merger 
of two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between 
secondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KING of California: 

H.R. 18178, A bill to authorize the transfer 
of a vessel to the Los Angeles Unified School 
District for nontransportation use in the 
training of merchant marine personnel; to 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr, LANGEN: 

H.R. 18179. A bill to consent to an agree- 
ment between the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, provid- 
ing for an access highway to the northwest 
angle in the State of Minnesota, and to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to pay 
Minnesota’s share of the cost of such high- 
way; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 18180. A bill to amend section 209 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, so as to re- 
quire future authorization of funds for cer- 
tain programs of the Maritime Administra- 
tion; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 18181. A bill to prescribe penalties for 
certain acts of violence or intimidation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.J. Res. 1313. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the 7-day period begin- 
ning October 2 and ending October 8 of each 
year as “Spring Garden Planting Week”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H. Res. 1041. Resolution urging Americans 
of all faiths to pray for peace in Vietnam; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. GLENN ANDREWS: 

H.R. 18182. A bill for the relief of John 
Thomas Cosby, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 18183. A bill for the relief of Mr. 
Orlando Leone and his wife, Mrs. Silvia 
Leone; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18184. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Miceli and Santo Maria Rita Miceli; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 18185. A bill for the relief of Malcolm 
Richard McDonald; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 18186. A bill for the relief of Mun-Bae 

Chong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 18187. A bill for the relief of Swami 
Abhay Charanaravindr Bhaktivedanta; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RHODES of Arizona: 

H.R. 18188, A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry B. Laser and Shirley Laser; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 18189. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Lora Arguzon Cudanin; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. EDMUND 
S. MUsKIE, a Senator from the State of 

e. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal Spirit, in whom alone is the 
strength of our hearts and the hope of 
our world, we bow reverently in our 
noontide fellowship of prayer; for Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. 

For a thousand years in Thy sight are 
but as yesterday when it is past, and as 
a watch in the night, 

So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom. 
Let Thy work appear unto Thy servants, 
and Thy glory unto their children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us; and establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea the work 
of our hands establish Thou it. 

As we face the questions which con- 
front us, and almost confound us, give 
us to know clearly the things that be- 
long to our peace and to the peace of the 
world in righteousness and justice. 


“That ya may tell our sons who see the 
ght 
High in i 4 heavens, their heritage to 
take; 
I saw the powers of darkness put to 
flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer's 
name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., October 4, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. EDMUND S. MUSKIE, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Maine, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MUSKIE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
proceedings of Monday, October 3, 1966, 
was dispensed with. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE SUB- 
MITTED DURING ADJOURNMENT 


Pursuant to the order of the Senate 
of October 3, 1966, 

Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported 
favorably, with amendments, on October 
3, 1966, the bill (S. 3046) to strengthen 
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and improve programs of assistance for 
our elementary and secondary schools, 
and submitted a report (No. 1674) 
thereon, which was printed. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that on October 3, 1966, the President 
me approved and signed the following 
acts: 


S. 372. An act for the relief of Antonio 
Jesus Senra (Rodriquez) and his wife, 
Mercedes M. Miranda de Senra; 

S. 993. An act for the relief of Dr. Oscar 
Valdes Cruz; 

S. 1120. An act for the relief of Dr. Ortelio 
Rodriquez Perez; 

S. 1474. An act to create a bipartisan com- 
mission to study Federal laws limiting politi- 
cal activity by officers and employees of 
Government; 

5.2348. An act for the relief of Dr. Jorge 
G. Echenique; 

8.2376. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Presman; 

S. 2447. An act for the relief of Dr. Arturo 
Victor Fajardo-Carpio; 

S. 2529. An act for the relief of Dr. Felix 
Hurtado Perez; 

S. 2626. An act for the relief of Dr. Argy- 
rios A. Tsifutis; 

S. 2789. An act for the relief of Dr. Alberto 
Oteiza; 

S. 2796. An act for the relief of Dr. Rafael 
Anrrich; 

S. 2865. An act for the relief of Dr. Alfredo 
Hernandez; 

S. 2869. An act for the relief of Dr. Jose 
Enrique Diaz; 

S. 2945. An act for the relief of Dr. Jaime 
E. Condom Valera; 

S. 2946. An act for the relief of Dr. Mario 
v. Machado Espinosa; 

S. 3189. An act for the relief of Dr. Alonso 
Portuondo; 

S. 3261. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Maine to the Mount Desert Island 
Regional School District; 

S. 3272. An act for the relief of Dr. Jacobo 
Albo Maya; and 

8.3510. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to study the feasibility and 
desirability of a Connecticut River National 
Recreation Area, in the States of Connecti- 
cut, Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, and for other purposes. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. > 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 2434) to clarify authorization for the 
approval by the Administrator of the 
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Federal Aviation Agency of the lease of 
a portion of certain real property con- 
veyed to the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for 
airport purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution of the Senate, severally 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


S. 985. An act to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce by preventing the use of 
unfair or deceptive methods of packaging or 
labeling of certain consumer commodities 
distributed in such commerce, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 1607. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in the State of California, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1674. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to make disposition of geo- 
thermal steam and associated geothermal re- 
sources, and for other purposes; 

S. 2218. An act to establish a contiguous 
fishery zone beyond the territorial sea of the 
United States; 

S. 3460. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into contracts for 
scientific and technological research, and for 
other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 108. Joint resolution to amend the 
joint resolution providing for membership 
of the United States in the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History and to 
authorize appropriations therefor. 


The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills 
of the Senate, severally with amend- 
ments, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 


S. 2102. An act to protect and conserve the 
North Pacific fur seals, to provide for the 
administration of the Pribilof Islands, to con- 
serve the fur seals and other wildlife on the 
Pribilof Islands, and to protect sea otters on 
the high seas; 

S. 2720. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to develop, through the use 
of experiment and demonstration plants, 
practicable and economic means for the pro- 
duction by the commercial fishing industry 
of fish protein concentrate; 

S. 2770. An act to control the use of the 
design of the great seal of the United States 
and of the seal of the President of the United 
States; 

S. 3112. An act to amend the Clean Air Act 
so as to authorize grants to air pollution 
control agencies for maintenance of air pol- 
lution control programs in addition to pre- 
sent authority for grants to develop, estab- 
lish, or improve such programs; make the 
use of appropriations under the act more 
flexible by consolidating the appropriation 
authorizations under the act and deleting 
the provision limiting the total of grants 
for support of air pollution control programs 
to 20 per centum of the total appropriation 
for any year; extend the duration of the 
programs authorized by the act; and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3298. An act to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous ‘Substances Labeling Act to ban haz- 
ardous toys and articles intended for chil- 
dren, and other articles so hazardous as to 
be dangerous in the household regardless of 
labeling, and to apply to unpackaged arti- 
cles intended for household use, and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3433. An act to make it a criminal of- 
fense to steal, embezzle, or otherwise un- 
lawfully take property from a pipeline, and 
for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9323) to 
amend the law establishing the Indian 
revolving loan fund; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
Haey, Mr. O’Brien, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. 
Saytor, and Mr. Berry were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at 
the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 491) to provide for 
the establishment of the Bighorn Can- 
yon National Recreation Area, and for 
other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 16559) to amend the Marine Re- 
sources and Engineering Development 
Act of 1966 to authorize the establish- 
ment and operation of sea grant colleges 
and programs by initiating and sup- 
porting programs of education and re- 
search in the various fields relating to 
the development of marine resources, and 
for other purposes, 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8126) to amend the District of 
Columbia minimum wage law to provide 
broader coverage, improved standards 
of minimum wage and overtime com- 
pensation protection, and improved 
means of enforcement. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 14355. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act to make certain techni- 
cal changes, to provide for survivor benefits 
to children ages 18 to 21, inclusive, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 17285. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1987 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 3830) to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954; as amended, 
and it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: 


H.R. 14855. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act to make certain techni- 
cal changes, to provide for survivor benefits 
to children ages 18 to 21, inclusive, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 17285, An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad Re- 
tirement Tax Act, and for other purposes. 
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AMENDMENT OF SECTION 245 OF 
IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE— 
ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILL (S. REPT. NO. 1675) 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, I report favorably, with 
amendments, the bill (S. 3712) I intro- 
duced to adjust the status of Cuban refu- 
gees in the United States and for other 
purposes. I also submit a report on this 
bill and ask that it be printed. 

I also ask unanimous consent that the 
names of the senior Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DoucLas]; the senior Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fone]; the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Harr]; the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr.. Javits]; 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY]; and the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]; the junior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SmatHers]; 
and the junior Senator from Maryland 
{Mr. Typrncs], be added as cosponsors 
of the bill, as amended. 

I would hope this bill to regularize the 
immigation status of Cuban refugees in 
the United States will receive the speedy 
consideration of the Senate. It is an 
important bill, reaffirming our tradi- 
tional humanitarian concern for refu- 
gees given asylum on our shores. A simi- 
lar bill (H.R. 15183) passed the other 
body on September 19. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
and, without objection, the names will be 
added and the report will be printed, as 
requested by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 


PRINTING AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
OF THE PROCEEDINGS ON THE 
RETIREMENT OF EMERY L. FRA- 
ZIER AS SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on 

behalf of the distinguished minority 

leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent that the statements 
made on Friday, September 30, and 
which may be made in the next few days, 
on the retirement of our colleague and 
associate, Emery L. Frazier, may be 
printed as a Senate document. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 3878. A bill to amend the National Fire- 
arms Act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Hruska when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

: By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3879. A bill for the relief of Damiana 

Iemmito; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 


S.J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to extend the 


authority of the Postmaster General to enter 
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into leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other purposes; 
which was ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

(See the remarks of Mr, RANDOLPH when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


SUSPENSION OF REGULATIONS ON 
DIET SUPPLEMENTS UNTIL CON- 
GRESS ACTS 
Mr. MOSS submitted a concurrent res- 

olution (S. Con. Res. 111) to suspend 

regulations on diet supplements until 

Congress acts, which was referred to the 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
(See the remarks of Mr, Moss when he 

submitted the above concurrent resolu- 

tion, which appear under a separate 
heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


DESTRUCTIVE DEVICES AND THE 
NATIONAL FIREARMS ACT 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, several 
weeks ago during the course of Senate 
floor remarks on the subject of Federal 
firearms control legislation, I expressed 
my intention to introduce a bill to amend 
the National Firearms Act of 1934 to in- 
clude the so-called destructive devises— 
rockets, bazookas, heavy field artillery, 
and the like. 

The bill which I introduce today, will 
accomplish that purpose. It is drafted 
to serve as a companion bill to S. 3767, 
my bill to amend the Federal Firearms 
Act of 1938. 

The need for Federal control of de- 
structive devices is clear. While these 
weapons have not been a factor in the 
commission of a serious crime in the 
United States to date, it is generally con- 
ceded that there are no sporting purposes 
for which they are suited. 

The only substantive issue to be re- 
solved concerning their regulation cen- 
ters around the most appropriate and ef- 
fective means of accomplishing the in- 
tended purpose. There are two choices 
possible: include them in the National 
Firearms Act of 1934, or the Federal 
Firearms Act of 1938. 

The National Firearms Act presently 
regulates the commerce in automatic 
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weapons such as machineguns and 
sawed-off rifles and shotguns by impos- 
ing heavy taxes on the manufacture, sale, 
and possession of these items. Also, 
National Act weapons must be registered. 

The Federal Firearms Act of 1938 
regulates the manufacture and sale of 
sporting type firearms—rifles, shotguns, 
and handguns. It also establishes Fed- 
eral licensing requirements for manu- 
facturers and dealers of sporting arms 
and ammunition. 

Certain proponents of current Federal 
firearms legislation have suggested both 
approaches to the regulations of destruc- 
tive devices. The distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] introduced 
S. 1591 last year. This bill would bring 
destructive devices within the frame- 
work of the national act. He has also 
introduced S. 1592. This latter bill, 
among its many provisions, would in- 
clude destructive devices within the Fed- 
eral act and impose the additional re- 
quirement of prior approval of the local 
police chief before they could be sold. 

To the best of my knowledge, no one 
has seriously contended that destructive 
devices should be included in both acts: 
Apparently, the two bills introduced by 
the Senator from Connecticut were 
meant to be alternative approaches to 
deal with the problem. 

During last year’s firearms hearings 
in both the Senate and House, strong 
objections were raised to their inclusion, 
in the Federal Firearms Act since that 
act deals with weapons suited for and 
universally used as sporting weapons. 
On the other hand, many witnesses sup- 
ported bringing the destructive devices 
within coverage on the National Fire- 
arms Act along with machineguns and 
other gangster-type weapons. 

MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THIS BILL 


The major provisions of my bill that 
amend the National Firearms Act.bill are 
as follows: 

First. Destructive devices are included 
in the National Firearms Act. 

Second. Destructive devices are defined 
to include explosives, bombs, grenades, 
rockets, missiles, mines, and any weapons. 
having a bore diameter of 0.78 inch, or 
larger. 

Exempted from the definition are rifles 
and shotguns, line-throwing devices, fire- 
arms using black powder, devices not de- 
signed or used as weapons, and devices 
to be used by the U.S. Government. $ 

Third. Weapons presently covered by 
the National. Act—machineguns; sawed- 
off rifles and shotguns—are redefined to 
include the frame or receiver of these 
weapons and any stich weapon which can 
be readily restored to firing condition. 

Fourth. A copy of the order form for 
the transfer tax and the declaration form 
for manufacturing of National Act 
weapons must be submitted to the pur- 
chaser’s or maker’s local police chief. 

Fifth. It is made unlawful for any per- 
son to possess a National Act weapon in 
the State where he resides which he ob- 
tained outside his State if it is unlawful 
for him to purchase or possess the weap- 
on in his own State or locality. 

Sixth. It is made unlawful for persons 
under 21 to possess National Act weap- 
ons. 
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Seventh. The maximum penalties are 
increased from $5,000 to $10,000 and from 
2 years to 10 years imprisonment. Sen- 
tenced offenders are made eligible for 
parole in the discretion of the U.S. Board 
of Parole. 

DIFFERENCES WITH S. 1591 

My bill differs from S. 1591 in several 
respects. Its definition of “destructive 
devices” is carefully drawn to exclude 
categories of weapons which should not 
be covered in the national act. Among 
those excluded would be certain elephant 
or big game guns having a bore diameter 
of larger than .50 caliber, the cutoff 
point of S. 1591's definition; black pow- 
der weapons, mostly obsolete muzzle 
loaders of the Civil War era; and rock- 
ets having propellant charges of 4 or less 
ounces—this would exclude model rock- 
ets such as those built under the auspices 
of the National Association of Rocketry. 

The bill here introduced does not in- 
crease the occupational and transfer 
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taxes provided presently in the National 
Act while S. 1591 doubles all such taxes. 
There are two reasons for this: First. 
The present tax appears to be sufficient 
to discourage all but a very minimal 
commerce in the National Act weapons; 
and second, S. 1591 is a revenue measure 
with the tax increase provision in it. 
This latter provision of S. 1591 appears 
to raise a serious doubt as to its consti- 
tutionality since all revenue bilis must 
originate in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Two new “unlawful acts” provisions 
are added to my bill which are not con- 
tained in S. 1591. It would be unlawful 
for any person to possess a national act 
weapon in the State of his residence 
which he obtained outside of his State, 
if it were unlawful for him to purchase 
the weapon in his own State. Also, all 
persons under the age of 21 would be pro- 
hibited from making, purchasing, or pos- 
sessing national act weapons. 
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Finally, the maximum penalty provi- 
sions in my bill are increased from the 
present $2,000 fine and 5-year prison 
term to a $10,000 fine and 10-year term. 
Also, sentenced violators are made eli- 
gible for parole in the discretion of the 
U.S. Board of Parole. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill and an ex- 
planatory table be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill and explanatory statement 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3878) to amend the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Hruska, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Finance, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, together 
sb an explanatory statement, as fol- 
ows: 


S. 3878 
A bill to amend the National Firearms Act, 
and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
paragraph (1) of section 5848 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by insert- 
ing after “or a machine gun,” the words “or 
a destructive device,“. 


(b) Paragraph (2) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
inserting after the words “or is designed to 
shoot,” the words “or which can readily be 
restored to shoot,” and by striking out the 
period at the end thereof, and inserting after 
the word trigger“ the words“, and shall in- 
clude (A) the frame or receiver of any such 
weapon, and (B) any combination of parts 
designed and intended for use in converting a 
weapon, other than a machine gun, into a 
machine gun”. 

(c) Section 5848 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by renumbering 
paragraphs (3), (4), (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), 
(10), and (11) as paragraphs (4), (5), (6), 
(7), (8), (9), (10), (11), and (12) respec- 
tively, and by inserting after paragraph (2) 
a new paragraph (3) as follows: 

“(3) The term ‘destructive device’ means 
(A) any explosive or incendiary (i) bomb, 
(ii) grenade, (iii) rocket having a propellant 
charge of more than four ounces, (iv) missile, 
(v) mine, or (vi) similar device; (B) any 
type of weapon by whatever name known 
which will, or which may be readily con- 
verted to, expel a projectile by the action of 
an explosive, the barrel or barrels of which 
have a bore of more than .78 inches in 
diameter; or (C) any combination of parts 
designed and intended for use in converting 
any device into a destructive device. The 
term ‘destructive device’ shall not include 
(i) any device which is not designed or re- 
designed or used on intended for use as a 
weapon, (ii) any device, although originally 
designed as a weapon, which is redesigned for 
use or is used as a signaling, pyrotechnic, line 
throwing, safety, or similar device, (ili) any 
shotgun or rifle, (iv) any firearm designed 
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United States Code, title 26, sections 5801- 
5862 
Sec. 5848. DEFINITIONS. 

For purposes of this chapter— 

(1) Frrearm.—The term “firearm” means 
a shotgun having a barrel or barrels of less 
than 18 inches in length, or a rifle having a 
barrel or barrels of less than 16 inches in 
length, or any weapon made from a rifle or 
shotgun (whether by alteration, modifica- 
tion, or otherwise) if such weapons as modi- 
fied has an overall length of less than 26 
inches, or any other weapon, except a pistol 
or revolver, from which a shot is discharged 
by an explosive if such weapon is capable of 
being concealed on the person, or a machine 
gun, and includes a muffler or silencer for any 
firearm whether or not such firearm is in- 
cluded within the foregoing definition. 

(2) MACHINE cGun.—The term “machine 
gun” means any weapon which shoots, or is 
designed to shoot, automatically or semi- 
automatically, more than one shot, without 
manual reloading, by a single function of the 
trigger. 


The definition of “firearm” is amended to 
include “destructive devices.” 


The definition of machine gun” is 
amended to include weapons which can be 
readily restored to shoot automatically, ma- 
chine gun frames or receivers, and parts for 
conversion of weapons into machine guns. 


A new definition of “destructive device” 
is added which includes explosives, bombs, 
grenades, rockets or any weapon with a bore 
of .78 inches or more. 


Specific exclusions from the definition in- 
clude rifles and shotguns, signalling and line 
throwing devices, black powder firearms, fire- 
arms provided by the Secretary of Army for 
the National Board for the Promotion of 
Rifle Practice, and any other weapons which 
the Secretary of Treasury finds are not likely 
to be used as destructive devices, 
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for use with black power, regardless of when 
manufactured, (v) surplus ordnance sold, 
loaned or given by the Secretary of the Army 
pursuant to the provisions of section 4684 
(2), 4685, or 4686 of title 10 of the United 
States Code, (vi) any device which the Sec- 
retary finds is used exclusively by the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, 
or (vii) any other device which the Secretary 
finds is not likely to be used as a weapon.” 

(d) Paragraph (4) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the words 
“, and shall include the frame or receiver 
of any such weapon, and any such weapon 
which can readily be restored to firing con- 
dition.” 

(e) Paragraph (5) of section 5848 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as renum- 
bered) is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and inserting the words 
“, and shall include the frame or receiver of 
any such weapon, and any such weapon 
which can readily be restored to firing con- 
dition,” 


Sec. 2. Section 5803 of the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Src. 5803. EXEMPTIONS. 

“The tax imposed by section 5801 shall 
not apply to any importer, manufacturer, or 
dealer all of whose business as an importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer is conducted with, or 
on behalf of, the United States or any de- 
partment, independent establishment, or 
agency thereof. The Secretary or his dele- 
gate may relieve any such importer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer from compliance with any 
provision of this chapter with respect to the 
conducting of such business.” 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 5814 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 

(1) striking out the word “duplicate” in 
the first sentence of subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “triplicate”; 

(2) inserting before the period in the sec- 
ond sentence of subsection (a) thereof the 
following: and the age of such applicant”; 
and 

(3) striking out “a copy” in the first sen- 
tence of subsection (b), inserting in lieu 
thereof “one copy”, and adding before the 
period in such sentence the following: “and 
one copy to the principal law enforcement 
Officer of the locality wherein he resides.” 
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(3) Rrrte—The term “rifle” means a 
weapon designed or redesigned, made or re- 
made, and intended to be fired from the 
shoulder and designed or redesigned and 
made or remade to use the energy of the ex- 
plosive in a fixed metallic cartridge, to fire 
only a single projectile through a rifled bore 
for each single pull of the trigger. 

(4) SHorcun.—The term “shotgun” means 
a weapon designed or redesigned, made or 
remade, and intended to be fired from the 
shoulder and designed or redesigned and 
made or remade to use the energy of the 
explosive in a fixed shotgun shell to fire 
through a smooth bore either a number of 
ball shot or a single projectile for each single 
pull of the trigger. 

Sec, 5803, EXEMPTIONS. 

For provisions exempting certain trans- 
fers, see section 5812. 

SEC. 5812. EXEMPTIONS. 

(a) TRANSFERS EXEMPT.—This chapter shall 
not apply to the transfer of firearms— 

(1) to the United States Government, any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States, or to any political subdivision thereof, 
or to the District of Columbia; 

(2) to any peace officer or any Federal 
officer designated by regulations of the Secre- 
tary or his delegate; 

(3) to the transfer of any firearm which is 
unserviceable and which is transferred as & 
curiosity or ornament, 

(b) NOTICE OF EXEMPTION.—If the transfer 
of a firearm is exempted as provided in sub- 
section (a), the person transferring such fire- 
arm shall notify the Secretary or ħis dele- 
gate of the name and address of the appli- 
cant, the number or other mark identifying 
such firearm, and the date of its transfer, 
and shall file with the Secretary or his dele- 
gate such documents in proof thereof as the 
Secretary or his delegate may by regulations 
prescribe. 

(C) EXEMPTION FROM OTHER TaxEs.— 

For exemption from excise tax on pistols, 
revolvers, and firearms, see section 4182(a). 


Sec. 5814. ORDER FORMS. 

(a) GENERAL REQUIREMENTS. —It shall be 
unlawful for any person to transfer a fire- 
arm except in pursuance of a written order 
from the person seeking to obtain such ar- 
ticle, on an application form issued in blank 
in duplicate for that purpose by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. Such order shall iden- 
tify the applicant by such means of iden- 
tification as may be prescribed by regulations 
under this chapter: Provided, That, if the 
applicant is an individual, such identifica- 
tion shall include fingerprints and a photo- 
graph thereof. 

(b) CONTENTS OF ORDER FormM.—Every per- 
son so transferring a firearm shall set forth 
in each copy of such order the manufactur- 
er’s number or other mark identifying such 
firearm, and shall forward a copy of such 
order to the Secretary or his delegate. The 
original thereof, with stamp affixed, shall be 
returned to the applicant. 

(C) EXEMPTION IN CASE OF REGISTERED IM- 
PORTERS, MANUFACTURERS, AND DEALERS.—Im- 
porters, manufacturers, and dealers who have 
registered and paid the tax.as provided for 
in this chapter shall not be required to con- 
form to the provisions of this section with 
respect to transactions in firearms with deal- 
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The definition of rifle is amended to in- 
clude its frame or receiver and any weapon 
yan can readily be restored to firing con- 

on. 


The definition of shotgun is amended to 
include its frame or receiver and any weapon 
8 can readily be restored to firing con- 
dition. 


The exemptions from payment of the “‘oc- 
cupational” tax provided in Section 5801 are 
restated and clarified. 


The number of order forms to be sub- 
mitted is increased from two to three so 
that one may be forwarded to the purchas- 
er’s local police chief. 


The identification required in the appli- 
cation to purchase a “National Act” firearm 
is amended to include the applicant’s age. 

One copy of the application must be sent 
to the purchaser’s local police chief. 
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(b) Subsection (e) of section 5821 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by— 

5 inserting before the period in the last 
sentence thereof the following: “and the age 
of such applicant”; and 

(2) adding at the end thereof the follow- 
ing new sentence: “At the same time that the 
person making the declaration forwards the 
declaration to the Secretary or his delegate, 
he shall forward a copy thereof to the princi- 
pal law enforcement officer of the locality 
wherein he resides.” 


(c) Section 5843 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 is amended by inserting at 
the end thereof the following sentence: “If 
a firearm (possessed by a person other than 
an importer or manufacturer) does not bear 
the identification required under this sec- 
tion, the possessor thereof shall identify the 
firearm with such number and other identi- 
fication marks as may be designated by the 

or his delegate, in a manner ap- 
proved by the Secretary or his delegate.” 

Sec. 4. The second sentence of section 
5841 of the Internal Revenue Code is here- 
by repealed. 

Sec. 5. (a) Subchapter B of chapter 53 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amend- 
ed by adding at the end thereof a new sec- 
tion 5850 as follows: 


“Sec. 5850. Murvat Securrry Acr or 1954. 


“Nothing in this chapter shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting the require- 
ments of section 414 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954, as amended, with respect to 
the manufacture, exportation, and importa- 
tion of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war.” Í 
(b) The table of sections in subchapter B 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“Sec. 5850. MUTUAL SECURITY Act or 1954.” 

Sec. 6. (a) Subchapter C of chapter 53 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sections: 

“Sec. 5856. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION IN VIOLA- 
: TION OF STATE Law. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to 
possess in the State where he resides a fire- 
arm purchased or otherwise obtained by him 
outside the State where he resides if it would 
be unlawful for him to purchase or possess 
such firearm in the State (or political sub- 
division thereof) where he resides. 

“Sec. 5857. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BY A PER- 
SON UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person who is 
not twenty-one years or more of age to pos- 
sess a firearm.” 

(b) The table or sections in subchapter C 
of chapter 53 of the Internal Revenue Code 
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ers or manufacturers if such dealers or man- 
ufacturers have registered and have paid such 
tax, but shall keep such records and make 
such reports regarding such transactions as 
may be prescribed by regulations under this 
chapter. 

(d) Suppty.—The Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall cause suitable forms to be pre- 
pared for the purposes of subsection (a), 
and shall cause the same to be distributed 
to officers designated by him. 


PART TI — TAX ON MAKING FIREARMS 
Sec. 5821. RATE, EXCEPTIONS, ETC. 


(e) DECLARATION;—It shall be unlawful for 
any person subject to the tax imposed by 
subsection (a) to make a firearm unless, prior 
to such making, he has declared in writing 
his intention to make a firearm, has affixed 
the stamp described in subsection (d) to the 
original of such declaration, and has filed 
such original and a copy thereof. The dec- 
laration required by the preceding sentence 
shall be filed at such place, and shall be in 
such form and contain such information, as 
the Secretary or his delegate may by regula- 
tions prescribe. The original of the declara- 
tion, with the stamp affixed, shall be returned 
to the person making the declaration. If the 
person making the declaration is an indi- 
vidual, there shall be included as part of the 
declaration the fingerprints and a photo- 
graph of such individual. 


Sec. 5843. IDENTIFICATION OF FIREARMS, 

Each manufacturer and importer of a fire- 
arm shall identify it with a number and 
other identification marks approved by the 
Secretary or his delegate, such number and 
marks to be stamped or otherwise placed 
thereon in a manner approved by the Sec- 
retary or his delegate. 


Sr. 5841. REGISTRATION OF PERSONS IN GEN- 
ERAL. 


Every person possessing a firearm shall 
register, with the Secretary or his delegate, 
the number or other mark identifying such 
firearm, together with his name, address, 
place where such firearm is usually kept, 
and place of business or employment, and, 
if'such person is other than a natural per- 
son, the name and home address of an ex- 
ecutive officer thereof. No person shall be 
required to register under this section with 
respect to a firearm which such person ac- 
quired by transfer or importation or which 
such person made, if provisions of this chap- 
ter applied to such transfer, importation, or 
making, as the case may be, and if the pro- 
a which applied thereto were complied 
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CoMMENTS 


Any person making a “National Act” fire- 
arm must include his age in the declaration, 


A copy of the declaration must be sent to 
the applicant’s local police chief. 


The identification provision is expanded 
to include firearms not having serial num- 
bers by requiring identification as the Sec- 
retary may prescribe. 


The second sentence of the registration 
provision is stricken to eliminate the consti- 
tutional challenges of self-incrimination 
which were raised in two recent Circuit Court 
of Appeals cases. Russell v. U.S. 306 F. 2d 
402 (1962); Dugan v. U.S. 341 F. 2d 85 
(1965). 

A provision is added to eliminate overlap- 
ping.and conflicts with the Act, which regu- 
lates importation of implements of war.“ 


It is a violation of the Act for any person 
to purchase a “National Act” firearm outside 
his state of residence and bring it into his 
state if it is unlawful for him to purchase 
the weapon in his own state. 


Persons under the age of 21 may not pos- 
sess “National Act” weapons. 


Technical provision to amend subtitles so 
as to reflect the two new sections above 
which are added to the Act. 
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of 1954 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 
“Src, 5856. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION IN VIOLA- 
TION OF STATE Law. 


“Sec, 5857. UNLAWFUL POSSESSION BY A PER- 
SON UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE.” 

Sec. 7. Section 5861 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code is amended to read as follows: 
“Sec, 5861. PENALTIES. 

“Any person who violates or fails to comply 
with any of the requirements of this chapter 
shall, upon conviction, be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than ten 
years, or both, and shall become eligible for 
ree as the Board of Parole shall deter- 

ne.“. 


Sec. 8. (a) The proviso in paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 5801 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 is amended by 
striking out the words “under section 5848 
(5)” and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“under section 5848 (6)”. 

(b) The proviso in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 5811 of this Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 is amended by striking out the words 
“under section 5848 (5)” and inserting in 
lieu thereof the words “under 5848 (6)”, 

(o) Subsection (d) of section 5685 of the 
Internal Revenue Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(d) Definition of Machine Gun.—As used 
in this section the term ‘machine gun’ has 
the 4255 meaning assigned to it in section 


Sec. 9. (a) This Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the sixth month following 
the month in which it is enacted. 

(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
subsection (a), any person required to regis- 
ter a firearm under the provisions of section 
5841 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
by reason of the amendments to section 5848 
of such Code contained in the first section 
of this Act, shall have ninety days from the 
effective date of this Act to register such 
firearm, and no liability (criminal or other- 
wise) shall be incurred in respect to failure 
to so register under such section prior to the 
expiration of such ninety days. 
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Src. 5861. PENALTIES. 

Any person who violates or fails to comply 
with any of the requirements of this chapter 
shall, upon conviction be fined not more 
than $2,000, or be imprisoned for not more 
than 5 years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court. 


Sec. 5801. Tax. 

(a) Rate. On first engaging in business, 
and thereafter on or before the first day of 
July of each year, every importer, manu- 
facturer, and dealer in firearms shall pay a 
special tax at the following rates: 

(1) IMPORTERS OR MANUFACTURERS.—Im-~- 
porters, or manufacturers, $500 a year or 
fraction thereof; 

(2) DEALERS OTHER THAN PAWNBROKERS.— 
Dealers, other than pawnbrokers, $200 a year 
or fraction thereof; 

(3) Pawnsrokers.—Pawnbrokers, $300 a 
year or fraction thereof: Provided, That 
manufacturers and dealers in guns with 
combination shotgun and rifle barrels, 12 
inches or more but less than 18 inches in 
length, from which only a single discharge 
can be made from either barrel without 
manual reloading, and manufacturers and 
dealers in guns classified as “any other 
weapon” under section 5848 (5), shall pay 
the following taxes: Manufacturers, $25 a 
year or fraction thereof; dealers, $10 a year 
or fraction thereof. 

Sec. 5811. Tax. 

(a) Rate.—There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on firearms transferred in the 
United States a tax at the rate of $200 for 
each firearm: Provided, That the transfer tax 
on any gun with combination shotgun and 
rifle barrels, 12 inches or more but less than 
18 inches in length, from which only a single 
discharge can be made from either barrel 
without manual reloading, and on any gun 
classified as any other weapon“ under sec- 
tion 5848 (5), shall be at the rate of $5. The 
tax imposed by this section shall be in addi- 
tion to any import duty imposed on such 
firearm. 

(b) By Wom. Pam.—Such tax shall be 
paid by the transferor: Provided, That if a 
firearm is transferred without payment of 
such tax the transferor and transferee shall 
beeome jointly and severally liable for such 
tax. 


(c) How Paw.— 

(1) Sramps—Payment of the tax herein 
provided shall be represented by appropriate 
stamps to be provided by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

(d) Cross REFERENCE — 

(1) For assessment) in case of omitted 
taxes payable by stamp, see sections 6155(a), 
6261 (a) (2) (A), 6601(c) (4), and 6201(a). 

(2) For requirements as to registration 
and special tax, see sections 5801 and 5802. 

(3) For excise tax on pistols, revolvers, and 
firearms, see section 4181. 
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The penalty provision is increased to maxi- 
mums of $10,000 and ten years from the 
present $5,000 and two years, and sentenced 
offenders are made eligible for parole in the 
discretion of the U.S, Board of Parole. 


Technical amendments are made to reflect 
renumbering of subsection (a) and section 
5848. 


Penalty provision for violating Federal 
Liquor Laws is amended to include posses- 
sion of “destructive devices” in addition to 
other “National Act” weapons. 


The Act shall become effective six months 
after enactment to allow sufficient time for 
promulgation of regulations and other ad- 
ministrative detalls. 

Persons required to register weapons by 
operation of this Act shall have 90 days after 
the effective date to do so. 


SUSPENSION OF REGULATIONS ON 
DIET SUPPLEMENTS UNTIL CON- 
GRESS ACTS 
Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, recently 

the Food and Drug Administration pro- 

posed regulations to reform the vitamin 
and dietary foods industry. These reg- 


ulations would specify maximum and 
minimum amounts of vitamin supple- 
ments that could be bought without a 
prescription and require this following 
statement to appear on every container: 

Vitamins and minerals are supplied in 
abundant amounts by the food we eat. The 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National 


Research Council recommends that dietary 
needs be satisfied by foods. Except for per- 
sons with special medical needs, there is no 
scientific basis for recommending routine 
use of dietary supplements. 


This regulation suggests that vitamin 
and food supplement pills are worthless, 
as indeed they may be. Certainly to a 
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normal person with an adequate and 
consistent diet this may be so. But even 
a cursory review of the eating habits of 
the American people would reveal wide 
discrepancies in the type and amount 
of food intake. Many people, however, 
just do not eat the right type or enough 
food to satisfy the daily requirements 
that nutritionists say we need. In short, 
we probably do not know enough in this 
field to justify the sweeping edict that 
the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has published. 

The entry of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration into an area where the 
damage does not appear to be to the 
citizen’s health but to his pocketbook, 
should await more specific authority 
from Congress. I introduce this con- 
current resolution to provide that it is 
the sense of the Congress that such reg- 
ulations should not be made until the 
Congress delegates specific authority to 
do so. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The concurrent resolution will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
111) was referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That, because any 
sweeping changes in regulations relating to 
labeling and content of diet foods and diet 
supplements would have a substantial impact 
on the health and welfare of the people of 
the United States and are, therefore, a matter 
of basic national policy which should be de- 
termined by the Congress, it is the sense of 
the Congress that the regulations ordered by 
the Food and Drug Administration of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare on June 17, 1966, with respect to the 
labeling and content of diet foods and diet 
supplements should not be made effective or 
enforced until the Congress has by law con- 
ferred the authority to make such regula- 
tions on the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL, 1967—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 949 


Mr. JAVITS submitted an amendment, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 17788) making appropriations 
for foreign assistance and related agen- 
cies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to lie in the table and to be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL] be added as a 
cosponsor of the joint resolution (SJ. 
Res. 85) proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF TIMOTHY S. HOGAN 
AND DAVID S. PORTER, OF OHIO, 
TO BE US. DISTRICT JUDGES, 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, I 
desire to give notice that public hearings 
have been scheduled for Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 11, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in room 
2228, New Senate Office Building, on the 
following nominations: 

Timothy S. Hogan, of Ohio, to be U.S. dis- 
trict judge, southern district of Ohio, vice 
John W. Peck II, elevated. 

David S. Porter, of Ohio, to be U.S. district 
judge, southern district of Ohio, to fill a 
new position created by Public Law 89-372 
approved March 18, 1966. 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may make 
such representations as may be pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
chairman, the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. MCCLELLAN], and the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hruska]. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomina- 
tion of William R. Rivkin, of Illinois, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of Senegal, and 
to serve concurrently and without addi- 
tional compensation as Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to The 
Gambia. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be 
considered prior to the expiration of 6 
days of its receipt in the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, October 4, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3830) to 
amend the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended. 


WARNING VOICED ABOUT DANGER 
OF SELLING ATOMIC WEAPONS TO 
U.S. ALLIES 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in Au- 
gust of 1964, in Atlantic City, I made the 
following statement, which I shall read 
very slowly: 

As Chairman of the Joint Committee of the 
Congress on Atomic Energy, I believe that 
I have some understanding of the awesome 
power of nuclear and thermo-nuclear weap- 
ons. Only a short while ago I stood on an 
American airfield close up to one of those 
1,100 planes that President Johnson talked 
about in the film we have just seen. That 
plane had two hydrogen bombs—and there 
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was more destructive power in just those two 
bombs than in all the bombs that rained 
down on all the earth in World War II. 

So when I hear anyone speak glibly and 
loosely about whose finger should be “on the 
trigger,” I am deeply disturbed. I am deeply 
concerned when people discuss the use of 
nuclear weapons—and who should make the 
decision to use them. For—in an all-out 
atomic war, there will be no winner—and 
surely weapons of this tremendous magni- 
tude should be used only as a last resort— 
and then solely on the decision of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Applause) 

The challenge of our time is to maintain 
peace with honor and to avert a thermo-nu- 
clear holocaust. 

If an all-out atomic war ever comes— 
please understand—please understand—every 
home—every kitchen—every cradle could well 
become a cemetery. 

The sanity of America is the security of 
the world. 


Mr. President, I uttered these words at 
the Democratic National Convention on 
August 25, 1964; and those words are just 
as true today, on this October day of 1966, 
as they were on that August day of 1944. 

Certain developments in the last few 
months have disturbed me greatly. I 
would not be so deeply disturbed if these 
utterances had not come from a man 
who is respected by the people of the 
United States as having been a good 
President, and is revered by the Ameri- 
can people and, indeed, by the entire 
world as one of the greatest generals of 
all time. I refer to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. On May 17, 1966, Mr. Eisenhower 
wrote to Senator Jackson a letter, in 
which he lamented that our atomic en- 
ergy law had not been changed in order 
to allow us to enter into arrangements 
with our allies to sell atomic weapons. 

Mr. President, I ask at this time that 
the text of Mr. Eisenhower's statement 
to Senator Jackson be placed in the REC- 
orp, in its entirety. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[Text of letter from Dwight D. Eisenhower to 
Senator Henry M. Jackson and Represent- 
ative EpNA KELLY concerning the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, May 22, 1966] 

WALTER REED HOSPITAL, 
Washington, D.C., May 17, 1966. 

Hon. HENRY M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on National Secu- 
rity and International Operations, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Europe, Com- 
mittee on Europe, Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, House of Representatives, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR JACKSON; Mrs. KELLY: Re- 
sponding to your request, I submit herewith 
the following to express my basic convictions 
and opinions about the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. I think that your Committee, 
inspired by the crisis brought about in NATO 
affairs by France’s withdrawal of all her 
forces from the present NATO command 
structure, has undertaken a necessary and 
timely inquiry. 

NATO was founded in the belief that under 
conditions existing in 1949 all Western Eu- 
rope was open to a possible Communist ag- 
gression and that each country, standing by 
itself, was incapable of resisting effectively 
any Communist military aggression. The 
western statesmen of the day rightly calcu- 
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lated that by standing together under the 
terms of an appropriate Treaty for common 
security they would be relatively free from 
risk of Communist subjugation, whether 
military, political or economic. 

By agreeing unanimously to that Treaty 
they accomplished several things, First, the 
Treaty gave assurance that an attack on any 
one of the nations would be an attack upon 
all. Next, it would enable each nation to 
determine the composition of its own secu- 
rity forces on the basis of a partnership in 
a common effort. Because at that time the 
United States was particularly strong in 
naval, aerial, and atomic power it was possi- 
ble, under the umbrella of this great and 
specialized strength, for European nations to 
go about the development of their own 
forces in the certainty that their major needs 
for these expensive specialties would be met 
by United States’ power. Thus each of the 
smaller powers could concern itself primarily 
in the development of so-called conventional 
strength, which for them was both badly 
needed and less expensive than other types. 

Late in 1950 it was decided that such forces 
as could be supplied by each of the partici- 
pating nations in the common defense should 
be so organized among themselves as to as- 
sure coordination of action. This decision 
brought about my appointment as Supreme 
Allied Commander of the forces assigned by 
each country to the defensive efforts of 
NATO. 

At that time the effects of the Marshall 
Plan ‘had not been fully felt and as a result 
there were very few efficient European mili- 
tary units that could be deployed for the 
common defense. The situation was con- 
sidered as an emergency and our government, 
appreciating this condition, agreed to dis- 
patch a number of U.S. Army Divisions to 
Europe, both to create confidence in the en- 
tire Community and to give that region a 
breathing space in which to produce, train 
and deploy the troops that were deemed 
necessary for initial defense, It should be 
remembered that there was then an under- 
lying fear that if Europe should again be 
plunged into war the United States might 
try (as in WW I and WW II) to stand aside 
initially in the hope that our nation would 
not become involved in hostilities. The pres- 
ence of American troops therefore would 
stand as assurance that in the event of an 
invasion from the east, the United States 
would be involved from D-Day rather than 
many months later. 

The treaty was so drawn as to permit inte- 
gration of tactical forces. To develop a 
suitable plan of organization became my 
principal duty, under the title of Supreme 
Commander Allied Forces in Europe. 

The task of organization got under way 
at once, The goal was a balanced, integrated 
force but it was recognized that because of 
the differences in language, armaments and 
training it would be unwise to go to extremes 
in amalgamating troops of different nation- 
alities. It was planned that each tactical 
division would be homogeneous as to na- 
tionality, while the high command structure 
would include representatives of all. My 
Deputy was British, my staff was fully inter- 
national. The Air Commander for the Cen- 
tral Region was American, the Ground Com- 
mander, French. As other countries were 
added to NATO, details changed but the 
pattern remained as first set up. 

During my tenure I visited, at least once, 
every capital city of NATO to make sure that 
we had a common understanding of our 
problems and of measures taken. For ex- 
ample, I made clear at that time, that the 
contingent of American ground forces at a 
strength roughly the equivalent of 6 divisions 
was provided as an emergency measure. 
While it was agreed, unanimously, that some 
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American ground forces should remain in- 
definitely in Europe, each government was 
informed that as soon as Europe could raise, 
train and deploy an adequate ground force, 
the major portion of the American contin- 
gent would be returned to the United States. 
It was expected that American air strength 
in Europe and the American 6th Fleet in the 
Mediterranean would remain. 

Much later, because of unfulfilled expecta- 
tions and changing conditions, the under- 
standing of that day, so far as it affected 
ground forces, was shelved or forgotten in 
Europe. The retention of all American forces 
became almost a sine qua non to our Euro- 
pean friends. 

When finally West Germany joined NATO, 
the defensive picture changed markedly. Its 
entry created some fears among other mem- 
bers of NATO of a possible program of mili- 

resurgance in Germany, and a limitation 
of 12 divisions was placed upon her contri- 
butions. 

The matter of nuclear strength and pos- 
sible deployment was troublesome from the 
beginning. In 1946 the McMahon Act was 
enacted to control, among other things, the 
production of fissionable materials, the man- 
ufacture and storage of nuclear weapons and 
to prevent any transfer of such weapons to 
any other nation. 

The law, as written, ignored certain prior 
agreements on these subjects reached by Mr. 
Churchill and President Roosevelt at Quebec 
and later by President Truman and Prime 
Minister Atlee. Moreover, it was written on 
the assumption that the United States had— 
and probably could retain—a monopoly in 
the nuclear science. 

In 1951 the law prevented us from making 
any workable agreements without partners in 
NATO respecting nuclear weapons—indeed 
it was difficult and embarrassing, because of 
the restrictions imposed’ upon us, even to dis- 
cuss the matter intelligently and thoroughly. 
However, the effect of the “nuclear deterrent” 
was taken in account in all our joint plan- 
ning. 

Another grave obstacle arose out of a 
plan—initially proposed by the French—to 
amalgamate all the forces of the European 
countries by unanimous agreement and, on 
a basis that would promise the maximum of 
common tactical strength in all the NATO 
forces of all the member nations. It was 
called EDC—European Defense Community. 
The plan was good, if implemented with com- 
mon sense, and after long discussions it was 
initialed by member governments in May 
1952. 

However, some months later, when the 
agreement came before the several Parlia- 
ments, the French refused to approve. A 
substitute that proved reasonably realistic 
was adopted. 

By this time I had entered the White House 
and my relations with NATO were conducted 
on a different plane. 

Because of the tact, wisdom and firmness 
of three successive American Commanders of 
SHAPE, Generals A. M. Gruenther, Lauris 
Norstad and Lyman Lemnitzer, and with the 
cooperation of most NATO governments, the 
development of the defenses proceeded rea- 
sonably satisfactorily, except for the failure 
of some to supply their national force quotas. 
In the case of France this was understand- 
able because of her long and costly post 
World War II operations in Indo-China and 
later Algeria. But that circumstance had 
the effect of compelling, far beyond the esti- 
mated date, the continual deployment of a 
large ground force of Americans in Europe. 
This circumstance, in turn, seemed to lessen 
any feeling of emergency and some of the 
other nations failed, likewise, to fill their 
quotas. 
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In 1958 General De Gaulle's recall to power 
in France undoubtedly saved that nation. 
However, as French prosperity increased 
largely as the result of the Marshall Plan— 
and as stability following upon the end of 
the Algerian war, was restored, French dis- 
satisfaction with existing NATO arrange- 
ae began seriously to disturb other mem- 

ers. 

The first action—not too far-reaching in 
itself —was the withdrawal of the French 
Naval contingent in the Mediterranean from 
the over ali control of the Allied Commander - 
in-Chief in that region. This in itself was 
of reduced impact, because the French Navy 
was of limited strength, but it became the 
forerunner of later and more disturbing dif- 
ferences. One of these revolved around 
French desire for nuclear weapons of its own. 

My own views on this matter were that 
we should seek authority to sell appropriate 
nuclear weapons to other governments, but 
under special conditions and arrangements— 
to be approved by the NATO oi tion— 
that could operate effectively in the defense 
of Europe. It was felt that unless we showed 
a cooperative attitude France, at least, could 
and would, sooner or later, develop her own 
nuclear capability. Once this was done she 
could be completely free of any NATO in- 
fluence in any action she might choose to 
take. The same reasoning applied to nuclear- 
powered submarines but no agreement on 
either subject could be put into effect as long 
as the McMahon Act was in force, even 
though from time to time we had been suc- 
cessful in obtaining some minor amendments 
to the Act. 

However, General De Gaulle knew of the 
efforts I was making to treat France and 
our Allies as first-line partners in our NATO 
planning and during the period of my Pres- 
idency it was my impression that he accepted 
the status quo eyen though he was less than 
happy about it. 

Incidentally, at this point, I should re- 
mark that it has seemed to me strange that 
even though the Soviets long ago succeeded 
in developing a nuclear capability of great 
strength and efficiency we have been forced, 
by law, to keep any useful knowledge about 
the science from most of our partners in 
NATO. 

Other differences in viewpoint existed be- 
tween General De Gaulle and our own gov- 
ernment of that time but in light of the 
friendships existing among the principal fig- 
ures, all of these differences were discussed 
confidentially and objectively and without 
causing any rifts in our mutual respect and 
public attitude toward each other. 

There is no point in attempting, here, to 
trace all the steps that marked deterioration 
in our relationships with France and the 
causes of General De Gaulle’s decision to 
withdraw all French troops from the com- 
mand of the Allied Commander-in-Chief and, 
indeed, to insist that all American troops 
leave French territory. 

It would be idle to minimize the serious- 
ness to NATO's security of this development. 
The United States is deeply involved in 
NATO’s Infra-structure, a major portion lo- 
cated within French territory: To abandon, 
sell or demolish these facilities will be ex- 
pensive while to replace them will be more 
so. Moreover the defense problem will be- 
come intensified in difficulty. 

Of one thing I am sure, however—it would 
be a grave mistake for the other members to 
abandon the alliance merely because of the 
French withdrawal, 

I am not in a position to suggest or recom- 
mend any specific arrangement by which 
France could now, through some kind of bi- 
lateral agreement with NATO participate in 
the common defense. I think that no one 
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except the responsible officials of our govern- 
ment can be sufficiently informed as to make 
any valid and acceptable decisions in a situ- 
ation that will be both delicate and difficult. 
Our government will need real flexibility in 
its power to participate successfully in this 
kind of negotiation. 
* * * - * 

As one helpful step toward this end, I 
would recommend drastic amendment of the 
McMahon Act, which is largely inapplicable 
to the times in which we are living, so as to 
provide flexibility to our government in nego- 
tiating all matters related to nuclear science, 

Every possible influence should be used to 
cement together even more strongly the other 
nations of NATO, so that through their in- 
creased unity the subtraction of the French 
military forces will have the least possible 
effect. 

I would do nothing whatsoever to antago- 
nize the French people. That nation is our 
traditional friend. I believe we should take 
the attitude that while we are saddened that 
France has seen fit to act independently of 
all other nations in the Alliance, all are still 
ready to accept her back into the fold when- 
ever she might desire to return. 

To make up for the deficit thus created I 
think that the other nations, more especially 
the Federal Republic of Germany, should be 
encouraged to develop more military power. 

I would try to make the day-by-day plan- 
ning of both NATO's civil and military coun- 
cils more meaningful and effective. This 
effort would be particularly necessary and 
fruitful in the event that the Atomic Energy 
Act is drastically modified. I think that no 
resentment of ours or of any other NATO 
member, should be expressed publicly against 
France, nor should any economic or political 
act of ours deepen the rift that has devel- 
oped. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicur D. EISENHOWER. 


Mr. PASTORE. I shall read a perti- 
nent paragraph of the statement at this 
time. These are the words of Mr. Eisen- 
hower: 

My own views on this matter were that we 
should seek authority to sell appropriate nu- 
clear weapons to other governments, but 
under special conditions and arrangements— 


I cannot imagine under what condi- 
tions or arrangements one should sell 
nuclear weapons, because we would 
thereby lose control of them. 


to be approved by the NATO organization— 


There, again, America loses its veto 
power. Retention of this veto power has 
been the consistent policy of the U.S. 
Government from the day that we ac- 
quired the bomb. 
that could operate effectively in the defense 
of Europe. It was felt that unless we showed 
a cooperative attitude France, at least, could 
and would, sooner or later, develop her own 
nuclear capability. 


Mr. President, I ask that a few articles 
by distinguished commentators with ref- 
erence to this statement be placed in the 
Record at this time. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, May 22, 1966] 
EISENHOWER Asks Atom Law CHANGE 
(By Benjamin Welles) 

WASHINGTON, May 21.—Former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower called here today for 
a “drastic” amendment of the nation’s atom- 
ic energy laws. 

He said this would be a helpful step in 
the current crisis of the North Atlantic 
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Treaty Organization and would give the Ad- 
ministration greater flexibility to negotiate 
with allies on “all matter” related to nuclear 
science. 

General Eisenhower's views touched closely 
on the problems produced among the 15 
NATO allies by President de Gaulle’s recent 
decision to withdraw French forces from the 
alliance’s control by July 1 and by his request 
that United States and other NATO forces 
quit French soil by next April 1. 

General Eisenhower pointed out in his let- 
ter that as a onetime Supreme Commander 
in Europe of the alliance he had unsuccess- 
fully sought Congressional permission to sell 
“appropriate” nuclear weapons under con- 
trols to its members. By implication he 
seemed to be laying a part of the blame for 
France’s current action to past Congressional 
resistance to his pleas. 


CONGRESS SOURCES REPLY 


However, Congressional sources retorted 
that during his tenure as President General 
Eisenhower had had repeated opportunities 
to call for modification of the atomic energy 
laws and had never provided serious reasons 
for doing so. 

General Eisenhower said that General de 
Gaulle had known of his efforts to treat 
France and other allies as “first class part- 
ners” in NATO planning and that while the 
French President was less than happy about 
the obstacles to such treatment he “accepted 
the status quo.” 

Later administrations, General Eisenhower 
implied, had been less tactful and less suc- 
cessful in dealing with the French statesman. 

The former President’s views were trans- 
mitted by letter jointly to Senator Henry M. 
JaCKSON, Democrat of Washington, chairman 
of the Senate subcommittee on national se- 
curity and international operations and to 
Representative EDNA F. KELLY, Democrat of 
New York, chairman of the House subcom- 
mittee on Europe, Committee on foreign af- 
fairs. 

The letter was sent from Walter Reed 
Hospital here, where General Eisenhower has 
been undergoing a series of tests since May 
4 for what was officially described today as 
an arthritic complaint, 

While the former President acknowledged 
that it would be idle to minimize the extent 
of the crisis posed by France’s current ac- 
tion, he urged that “no resentment” be ex- 
pressed publicly by the United States or by 
other NATO allies against France and that 
the United States especially undertake no 
political or economic act to “deepen the rift” 
that has already developed. 

He urged, moreover, that in view of 
France’s withdrawal from the NATO inte- 
grated command structure other nations— 
especially West Germany—should be en- 
couraged to develop more military strength. 

The timing as much as the tenor of Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s warm reference to France 
appeared to range him firmly among critics 
of the Administration’s current policy of 
seeking to “contain” General de Gaulle. 

This policy, which has been scored as both 
divisive among the European members of the 
Atlantic alliance and relatively ineffectual in 
view of the general's coming visit to Moscow, 
is under increasing pressure here. 

Within the last week President Johnson 
is known to have asked the policy’s two chief 
sponsors, Under Secretary of State George 
W. Ball and former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson, to turn their attention away from 
seeking to isolate General de Gaulle and 
more toward outmatching him by establish- 
ing better relations with East Europe, in- 
cluding the Soviet Union. 

NATO HISTORY IS REVIEWED 

In his letter General Eisenhowever re- 
viewed the history of the NATO organization, 
especially after his own designation as Su- 
preme Allied Commander in Europe in 1961 
at the height of the Korean War. 
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He stressed that six United States divisions 
were then sent to Europe as an emergency 
measure on the strict understanding that “as 
soon as Europe could raise, train and deploy” 
an adequate ground force of its own the 
“major portion” of the American contingent 
would be returned to the United States, leav- 
ing only air and naval units on permanent 
guard in Europe. 

This understanding, however, was later 
“shelved or forgotten,” he said. He recalled 
that the retention of United States forces 
had become a sine qua non in Europe espe- 
cially after the admission of West Germany 
to NATO in 1954. 

Referring to the “troublesome” matter of 
nuclear strength and deployment in the 
alliance, General Eisenhower recalled that in 
1951 “the [United States atomic energy] law 
prevented us from making any workable 
agreements” with NATO allies or even from 
“discussing the matter intelligently and 
thoroughly.“ 

This reference was later challenged by 
Congressional sources who said that despite 
much talk at the “second level” of the Eisen- 
hower Administration the President and 
his senior advisers had never seriously sought 
to have the law amended in specific terms. 


FRENCH DISSATISFACTION CITED 


In time with the recovery of Europe, 
largely assisted by the Marshall Plan, Gen- 
eral Eisenhower continued in his letter, 
French dissatisfaction with existing NATO 
arrangements—and especially French desires 
for nuclear weapo an to manifest 
themselves. He said he believed at the time 
that “we should seek authority to sell ap- 
propriate nuclear weapons” to France and 
other governments of the alliance on strict 
conditions, 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 4, 1966] 


EISENHOWER /SHUNS NUCLEAR War BAN 
Hints BOMB SHOULD BE USED AS A DIPLO- 
MATIC WEAPON 


(By John Herbers) 

WASHINGTON, October 3.—Former President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower said today that he 
would not “automatically preclude anything,” 
including the use of nuclear weapons, to end 
the war in Vietnam. 

Speaking at a news conference, General 
Eisenhower went a step further than he did 
in Chicago last Friday when he said he would 
“take any action to win.” 

Today, he was asked specifically if he would 
preclude the use of atomic weapons. 

“I would not automatically preclude any- 
thing,” General Eisenhower replied. “When 
you appeal to force to carry out the policies 
of America abroad there is no court above 
you.” 

The former President talked at length 
about the war during the news conference, 
held in conjunction with a meeting of the 
Republican Coordinating Committee. 


EXPLANATION BY DEWEY 


Afterwards, Thomas E. Dewey, former New 
York Governor and Presidential nominee, was 
asked what he thought General Eisenhower 
had meant and if the Eisenhower statement 
reflected Republican policy. 

“I don't believe he was really recommend- 
ing the use of nuclear weapons,” Mr. Dewey 
said. “He was simply saying that you don’t 
inform the enemy on what you intend to do.” 

This implied that the American nuclear 
force should be used as a diplomatic weapon 
to bring the war to a close, and General 
Eisenhower indicated this at one point. 

“When I came into the White House,” he 
said, “we had almost a monopoly in atomic- 
power—in certain phases we did have a mo- 
nopoly—and there was great respect of what 
we might do. But I never openly threatened 
to use atomic weapons [to end the Korean 
War!].“ 
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“FIRST ORDER OF BUSINESS” 


“I said we would no longer be restrained 
by gentlemen's agreements outside the Yalu 
River, or across the Yalu, and whatever was 
needed to win that war or make them sign 
that armistice right now, I would do what- 
ever was necessary and avoid making prom- 
ises on restrictions of weapons I would use.” 

The former President added, “I don’t know 
how I would fight the war today.” And he 
said he was “not trying to set myself up as a 
competent authority to criticize the Admin- 
istration.” 

“I just say what I would do if I had the 
responsibility,” General Eisenhower said. “I 
would do it just as soon as I could. I would 
bring this to a conclusion because, as Sen- 
ator [Evererr MCKINLEY] DWERESEN [the 
minority leader] pointed out, there’s the 
blood of a lot of young men involved and 
whenever we have had casualties in order to 
carry out the policy of America abroad, 
America as a whole has made it the first 
order of business to get that war done first.” 

General Eisenhower acknowledged that the 
balance of power in nuclear forces had 
changed since he was President and that he 
did not know the extent of restrictions the 
Administration might have placed on itself 
in the use of nuclear weapons in Southeast 


Asia. 

“I would just say this—I would do any- 
thing that would bring the war to an honor, 
able and successful conclusion as rapidly as 
I could,” he said. 

The coordinating committee—composed of 
former Presidential nominees, Congressional 
leaders, Governors and national committee- 
men—issued a statement wishing President 
Johnson well in.the forthcoming Asian con- 
ference in Manila. 

“We trust that the conference will pro- 
duce a significant increase in military, eco- 
nomic and political support from our allies,” 
the statement said. But it contained one 
barb: 

“The Republican Coordinating Committee 
makes no issue of the fact that this confer- 
ence could as well have been held six months 
or a year ago.” 

“We insist,” it concluded, “that every prac- 
ticable step toward winning the war be taken 
in support of the thousands now engaged in 
deadly combat. Their sacrifices must not be 
in vain.” 

MANSFIELD SCORES RIDICULE 

Mr. MANSFIELD, who has also criticized 
President Johnson’s handling of the war, said 
that dissent could be a service but should be 
constructive. 

“Backbiting, downgrading and ridiculing 
our President will not make his task easier,” 
Mr. MANSFIELD said. “Rather it will make 
it much more difficult.” 

“Statements have been made,” the Sena- 
tor continued, “about ‘as much force as we 
need to win’ and ‘I’d take any action to win,’ 
but the specifics to back up these comments 
have been notable in their absence.” 

“It is bad enough,” he said, “for Hanoi, 
Peking and Moscow to doubt the President's 
word ... but I do not doubt his honesty 
and sincerity.” 

Senator Mansrretp said the President 
“needs our trust and confidence more than 
ever at this period in our history. He needs it 
and deserves it, both at home and abroad, in 
his efforts to seek an honorable peace,” Mr. 
MANSFIELD added. 

He said he was convinced President John- 
son “wants an honorable settlement in 
Vietnam.” 

[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1966] 
Ime WOULD AMEND ATOMIC Law 
(By Chalmers M. Roberts) 

Former President Eisenhower believes the 
Atomic Energy Act should be drastically 
amended to give the United States “real 
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flexibility” in dealing with the current crisis 
in NATO. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s views came in a state- 
ment made public yesterday by Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (D-Wash.) and Rep. EDNA F. 
KeLLY (D-N.Y.), who head subcommittees 
probing the NATO problem. The general 
sent his statement from Walter Reed Hospi- 
tal. 
The former President did not specify just 
why he wanted the atomic law, known as the 
McMahon Act, altered but he appeared to 
imply that atomic know-how, at the least, 
should be shared with the allies far more 
than is now legally possible. 

Gen, Eisenhower reiterated his earlier 

criticisms of that restraint and his 1958 view 
that the United States should have author- 
ity to sell “appropriate nuclear weapons to 
other governments” under some agreed NATO 
plan. 
The McMahon Act bans the transfer of 
U.S. nuclear weapons to other nations, and 
members of the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee indicated opposition yesterday to lift- 
ing that ban. The law, passed in 1951, was 
amended in 1958 to permit the sharing of 
design data with Allies under controlled 
conditions. 

The former President said he was sure “it 
would be a grave mistake for the other mem- 
bers” of NATO “to abandon the alliance 
merely because of of the French withdrawal.” 
But he said he was not in a position to offer 
recommendations on how France could par- 
ticipate in the common defense. 

He also said he “would do nothing what- 
soever to antagonize the French people. That 
nation is our traditional friend. I believe 
we should take the attitude that while we 
are saddened that France has seen fit to act 
independently of all other nations in the al- 
Uance, all are still ready to accept her back 
into the fold whenever she might desire to 
return.” 

To “make up for the deficit” of French 
withdrawal he suggested that other allies, 
especially West Germany, “should be en- 
couraged to develop more military power.” 
He did not directly relate his references to 
altering the atomic law to the arming of 
German forces, however. 

While the former President was emphatic 
in saying that the United States should ex- 
press no public “resentment” against France 
and should avoid any economic or political 
act that might “deepen the rift,’ he ap- 
peared to take a swipe at Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson. 

In recounting NATO’s development at 
length, Gen. Eisenhower said that while he 
was in the White House differences with 
French President de Gaulle “were discussed 
confidentially and objectively and without 
causing any rifts in our mutual respect and 
public attitude toward each other.” This 
was possible, he said, “in the light of the 
friendships existing among the principal 
figures.” The two men were wartime associ- 
ates. 

Gen. Eisenhower said that to abandon, sell 
or demolish American installations in France 
would be expensive while to replace them 
would be more so. He added that “moreover 
the defense problem will become intensified 
in difficulty.” 

But Gen. Eisenhower refrained from any 
comment on the issue of American troop re- 
ductions in Europe. In 1953 he had been the 
first leading American figure to suggest that 
American forces should be cut from six to 
one division, a position now being taken by 
some Members of Congress but opposed by 
the Johnson Administration and 14 NATO 
allies. 

[From the Washington Post, May 22, 1966] 
CLARK URGES Treaty To CURB A-ARMS 

Senator JOSEPH S. CLARK, Democrat, of 

Pennsylvania, said yesterday that the Ad- 
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ministration should abandon its plans for 
nuclear sharing with U.S. Allies in Europe in 
order to clear the way for a treaty curbing 
the spread of nuclear arms. 

The Pennsylvania Democrat made the 
recommendation in a report to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on his visit to 
the 18-nation Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence early this month. 

“Our problem,” he said, “is to choose be- 
tween agreement with the Russians to join in 
a major effort to prevent the further spread 
of national nuclar capability or to continue 
to flirt with schemes such as MLF (multi- 
lateral nuclear force), ANF (Atlantic nuclear 
force), and the actual sharing of nuclear 
weapons with West Germany.” 

“I have no doubt that both world peace 
and our own national security interests 
strongly impel us toward the former course.” 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, what 
disturbed me most, Mr. President, is what 
Tread in the Washington Post this morn- 
ing. This article appears on page 4. The 
caption reads: “Ike Wouldn’t Preclude 
the Use of A~Weapons To End Viet War.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be placed in the Recorp in its en- 
tirety. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Ike WovuLpn’r PRECLUDE THE Use oF A- 
Wearons To END Vier Wan 


Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
said yesterday that if he were President he 
would “not automatically preclude” the use 
of nuclear weapons to shorten the Vietnam 
war. 

Disclaiming any intention of second-guess- 
ing the Johnson Administration strategy, 
Gen. Eisenhower nonetheless threw his im- 
mense prestige behind the forces of public 
opinion calling for a quick windup of the 


war. 

“If I had the responsibility,” he said, “I 
would do anything necessary to bring that 
war to an honorable and successful conclu- 
sion as rapidly as I could.” 

The former President made his remarks at 
a press conference during the meeting of the 
Republican Coordinating Committee, the 
policy board of GOP congressional and polit- 
ical leaders. 

The White House declined to comment on 
Gen. Eisenhower's remarks, apparently wish- 
ing to preserve the close rapport on Vietnam 
that has existed between President Johnson 
and the former President. 

But on Capitol Hill, Senate Democratic 
Leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, challenged Gen. Eisenhower—without 
naming him—to spell out his prescription 
for a quicker victory in Vietnam. 

MANSFIELD’s statement, which was almost 
simultaneous with the General’s news con- 
ference, was prompted by Gen, Eisenhower’s 
remark last week that “I’d take any action 
to win” in Vietnam. 

The Senator, a consistent advocate of a 
negotiated settlement of the conflict, said he 
was “disturbed” by the implications of the 
Eisenhower statement. 

“In addition to an increase in numbers 
sent to Vietnam, does it mean landings in 
North Vietnam?” he asked. Does it mean 
the use of nuclear weapons and bombs? 
And if so, against whom?” 

“The Congress is entitled to know and if 
the matter is to be considered during an elec- 
tion campaign, the voters of the Nation are 
entitled to know,” MANSFIELD said. 

Gen. Eisenhower told reporters the John- 
son Administration had never asked his 
advice on the use of nuclear weapons in 
Vietnam, adding “I’m not setting myself up 
as a competent authority to criticize the 
Administration" on its Vietnam strategy. 
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He recalled that in 1953 “I never threatened 
openly to use atomic weapons in Korea,” 
but did let the Communists think that he 
would do “whatever was needed to end that 
war or make them sign that armistice.” As 
for Vietnam, he added, “I would do any- 
thing necessary to bring that war to an 
honorable and successful conclusion as 
rapidly as I could.” 

“You would not preclude the use of nu- 
clear weapons?” a newsman asked. 

“I would not automatically preclude any- 
thing,” Gen. Eisenhower replied. 

Administration officials have indicated 
from time to time that they have kept open 
the option to use nuclear weapons in Viet- 
nam. But during the 1964 campaign and 
since, President Johnson has insisted that 
no justification had been given for bringing 
them into use. 

The President told a press conference on 
April 27, 1965, “I have never had a suggestion 
from a single official of this Government 
concerning the use of such weapons in this 
area (Vietnam). The only person that has 
ever mentioned it to me has been a news- 
paperman writing a story and each time I 
tell them, ‘Please get it out of your system. 
Please forget it. There is just not anything 
to it. No one has discussed it with us at 
all.’ ” 

In addition to Gen. Eisenhower's com- 
ments, the Republican Coordinating Com- 
mittee, in a formal statement, gave a half- 
endorsement, coupled with a dig, to the Pres- 
ident’s meeting later this month in Manila 
with the heads of other governments oppos- 
ing the communists in Vietnam. 

The Committee “makes no issue of the 
fact that this conference could as well have 
been held six months or a year ago,” the 
statement said. We will wholeheartedly and 
unanimously support every effort to defeat 
Communist aggression and to achieve an 
honorable peace whenever or wherever made. 

“We earnestly hope the conference will 
result in practicable steps toward achieving 
such a peace. Meanwhile we trust that the 
conference will produce a significant increase 
in military, economic and political support 
from our allies.” 


Mr.PASTORE. Mr. President, as seri- 
ously as I can say it, I implore Lyndon 
B. Johnson, the President of the United 
States; I implore Robert McNamara, 
Secretary of Defense of the United 
States; I implore Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of State of the United States; I implore 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, not to maneu- 
ver the United States, in Vietnam, into 
the position where we have to use a nu- 
clear or a thermonuclear weapon, be- 
cause if we do, all I have to say is, “God 
help us, God help us.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. T yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to aline myself with this warning. 
No more authoritative warning could be 
forthcoming than that just made by the 
distinguished senior Senator from Rhode 
Island, a former chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the present 
vice chairman of that committee, and 
soon to be the chairman of that com- 
mittee again. 

If anyone in this Chamber knows 
whereof he speaks, it is the Senator from 
Rhode Island; and I hope that what he 
has said today in the Senate will be 
heard downtown, throughout the land, 
and that it will be adhered to. It is a 
warning in time. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask the 
majority leader whether I may have 
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unanimous consent to exceed the 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, I join my 
voice with that of the Senator from 
Rhode Island in this caution on the ir- 
responsible or reckless advocacy of these 
weapons, which might ultimately result 
in a situation in which we would be 
crowded into a corner and feel compelled 
to use some kind of nuclear weapon. 

There is a mounting wave of sentiment 
sweeping across the country that is al- 
ways looking for an easier way or a 
quicker way or a shorter way. The most 
dangerous little slogan going around now 
is: “Let’s win or get out.” My reply is: 
Let's win what?” 

Wars are not won any more in a nu- 
clear age, but they can be lost. It is all 
the more imperative that we listen to the 
distinguished Senator from Rhode Island 
LMr. Pastore] in his significant note of 
caution on this particular point. 

What is taking place in southeast Asia 
requires the greatest restraint and cau- 
tion, and whatever else our experience, 
now as we are tempted by an approach- 
ing election, we dare not risk substitu- 
tion of little cliches for reason and care- 
ful consideration on the problems that 
we face in that part of the world. 

Mr. President, I did not come here this 
morning to address myself to that ques- 
tion, but I was fortunate to be in the 
Chamber when the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore] raised the point. I 
am here to say a word or two about Thai- 
land because it is likewise getting more 
and more into the consideration of what 
is going on in that part of the world. 

The suggestion is repeatedly being 
made, sometimes on the floor of this 
Chamber, sometimes on television pro- 
grams, or elsewhere, that somebody is 
trying to sneak in another Vietnam in 
Thailand. 

In my judgment, that is simply and 
fundamentally a reflection of a lack of 
understanding as to why we are there in 
the first place. We are in Vietnam be- 
cause of southeast Asia. Vietnam hap- 
pens to be the place where trouble 
started. It happened to happen there. 
It could have happened in Cambodia, it 
could have happened in Thailand. It 
could have happened in Burma, or in a 
half dozen other places. It happened to 
happen in Vietnam, 

Therefore, it seems to me that the time 
is here for us to keep this in perspective. 
Lots of things are happening in the Phil- 
ippines, Indonesia, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land because of the crisis in southeast 
Asia. It is wrong and a distorting proc- 
ess to try to lift Vietnam out of south- 
east Asia and examine it as though there 
were no relationship. Therefore, it is 
important that we understand what is 
going on Thailand in relation to the 
crises in all of that part of the world. 

As a matter of fact we could assume 
the worse for just a moment, that some- 
how the bottom would fall out of Viet- 
nam tomorrow and that everything went 
bad all at once; that we had to impeach 
the President of the United States and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in this body be- 
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cause our flanks in that region were not 
covered. 

Thailand is as much a part of what is 
at stake there as is Vietnam and our 
presence there. It is being asserted that 
somehow we “sneaked” 30,000 troops into 
Thailand in order to cope with a guerrilla 
problem in the mountains in the 5 
northeast provinces there. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The 
30,000 American troops in Thailand are 
there because of the conflict in Vietnam 
and those American troops are not en- 
gaging guerrillas in Thailand. 

It was not long ago that I had the op- 
portunity to visit the five northeast 
provinces in Thailand. The 1,000 guer- 
rillas that were placed there with great 
hopes a year ago are mostly still there, 
but they have not multiplied, and their 
supplies have not been replenished, and 
the great hope that was placed on them 
has not been realized in the year since. 
And why? It is because of the heavy 
American presence in Vietnam. Peking’s 
hope that one day this might be held asa 
bridgehead in Thailand has been frus- 
trated, largely because of this American 
presence. 

But who is training those troops in 
Thailand that are trying to cope with 
the guerrilla cadres in the northeast? 
The answer is American advisers are 
helping to train them, but no American 
troops are helping to engage the guerril- 
las. It is a Thailand problem being re- 
solved by them, and some of us believe it 
is being resolved in time. This infiltra- 
tion has sometimes been likened to Viet- 
nam 10 years ago. In advance of a major 
crisis, Thailand hopes to be able to do 
something constructive about it. 

It is time that we disabuse ourselves of 
a notion that the guerrilla training in 
Thailand was ever used as an excuse to 
smuggle American troops into that coun- 
try. As a matter of fact the presence 
of American troops in Thailand was 
negotiated with the Thai Government. 
They are there because they have an 
interest and a concern as to what hap- 
pens in southeast Asia. 

Likewise, comparisons are occasionally 
drawn between the presence of American 
troop complements there and the ma- 
rines that were sent into Laos in 1962. 
That is not the same situation. 

In 1962 the Communists had violated 
the cease-fire agreement in Laos and had 
begun moving toward Laotian borders, 
creating the possibility of overt Commu- 
nist aggression toward Thailand. Be- 
cause of that aggression, and because of 
our treaty obligations, and with ad- 
vance notice to the treaty organizations, 
in 1962 we sent in marines, clearly under 
our treaty obligation to send 5,000 
marines into that area. 

Whatever accounts for the good for- 
tune of that development, at least the 
presence of American marines there was 
a contributing factor. But that was a 
contributing factor that brought Ameri- 
can forces to Thailand; but not for the 
same force as our presence there today, 
for our presence there now derives from 
the worsening crisis in all of southeast 
Asia and from the fact that someone, or 
some combination of someones, had to 
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get together to try to thwart the overt 
act of aggression. 

More serious than any of the innuen- 
does now being featured by some spokes- 
men in this country is the one that the 
United States is converting Thailand, the 
Philippines, and others in that area into 
a group of American lackeys. 

It has been implied that we are con- 
verting them into client states only to 
do our will. This is a curious line of 
attack. A year ago, from the floor of 
the Senate some Senators were suggest- 
ing that we had no friends in southeast 
Asia; that even they were not speaking in 
our behalf. Now, they have spoken al- 
most in unison of the American position. 
What do we hear now? We hear that 
they have been bought and are American 
stooges that we have managed to mobi- 
lize in the last year. This suggests that 
you cannot win with these dissidents 
and critics who retreat from one line of 
attack, and the reason is they discover 
the responsibility of making a decision. 
They enjoy illustrious irresponsibility 
and retreat with each new development 
in southeast Asia. 

It is time for us to keep our feet on 
the ground and our heads on our shoul- 
ders as we assess what is transpiring 
there. I know of nothing that does more 
injustice to the Thai Government in this 
country at this time. The Thai Govern- 
ment has a long history. They are ex- 
tremely jealous of their independence. 
They survived the traditional colonialism 
in southeast Asia. 

They are not about to knuckle under 
now. I think that the Foreign Minister 
of Thailand, in his speech to the United 
Nations a few days ago, put it well when 
he said he has news for anyone who 
thinks the Thais are going to roll over 
and play dead for any big power that 
wants to use them in any way that is not 
in the national interest of Thailand. 

But what is happening is the fact that 
there is a coincidence of national inter- 
est. Thus, when they meet this coinci- 
dence of concerned interest, it is poor 
judgment and certainly poor policy on 
the part of American critics to assert that 
this has to reflect collusion in which the 
big power is telling the small power what 
to do. 

The Thais conduct their relations with 
us and with every other country in the 
world on the basis of full equality. Some- 
times, that is one of the prices for which 
we think we pay rather dearly in our sys- 
tem, when allies do not always do the 
things we like to think should be done; 
but that is the difference between allies 
and satellites. That is something else 
that this is all about. We have continued 
to respect the full equality of any allied 
inclinations, or allied dispositions to 
stand firmly with us in the cause which 
finds us in southeast Asia. 

The Thai voice is a strong and in- 
dependent and a truly Asian voice. Dur- 
ing the early postwar years, when many 
Afro-Asian countries doubted the real- 
ity of the threat of Communist China, for 
example, the Thais saw it clearly. They 
lived under its very shadow. It was nat- 
ural that their concern should run 
deeply. They acted in the basis of the 
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realization that only through collective 
security did they have—if Senators will 
forgive a pun—a Chinaman’s chance in 
the power infrastructure of eastern Asia 
with China looming on her borders to the 
north. 

Why were they willing to trust the 
United States? 

I believe that on the basis of our for- 
eign policy record, the Thais believed that 
the could actually stand with us in the 
confidence that their full independence 
would be respected. The Thais haye 
never looked at the United States as be- 
ing an imperialistic power. In fact, 
President Woodrow Wilson is well known 
in Thailand for his leadership at the 
Versailles convention in helping to bring 
about the end of the “unequal treaties” 
which had, in those days, been imposed 
upon Thailand’s national independent 
status. 

I think that our record in the Philip- 
pines likewise has reassured the Thais, 
who, I believe, are absolutely right in 
placing their trust in an alliance, and 
not in a satellite role with the American 
Government, 

It is true that we have had to deploy 
our forces there, but that deployment of 
force is related specifically to the con- 
flict in Vietnam. This was done with 
the full consent of the Thailand Gov- 
ernment—in fact, it was- negotiated 
jointly with them, and they fully realized 
its significance. 

A quote from Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman—which I believe makes my 
point, states: 

I am confident that history will prove 
that the momentous decision made last Feb- 
ruary by the President of the United States 
was a measure of greatness commensurate 
with the greatness of the American Nation. 
We are proud to stand with you. We are 
proud to bear our fair share of responsibility 
and sacrifice so that your people and mine 
can live in peace and freedom. 


Our forces are in Thailand to meet 
this common threat, and when the threat 
has diminished to the point that it be- 
comes possible to do so, our forces will 
come home. It is as simple as that. 
The Thais would not want our forces 
there, if there were no threat. They 
would not ask for our presence if there 
was not this great shadow to the north 
which concerns them very deeply. Thus, 
we stand together with the Thais, and 
with others, in a common cause in that 
part of the world. 

Mr. President, I conclude my remarks 
with the thought which this subject has 
brought up today in the Senate, intro- 
duced by the senior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Pastore], in regard to the 
use of nuclear weapons; namely, that this 
is a limited area. It is a limited war. 
We have got to do everything possible 
to keep it so. In fact, in a nuclear age, 
a limited conflict of this dimension is 
almost the only kind of conflict that 
modern man dare risk. 

Therefore, our every effort should be 
made toward caution, toward firmness, 
and not toward reckless talk and rather 
irresponsible sloganeering in regard to 
how to bring about the successful conclu- 
sion we are all striving to achieve; name- 
ly, peace in southeast Asia. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
been advised of the brief statements 
which have been made on the floor today 
with respect to the statement of the pol- 
icy coordinating committee of the Re- 
publican Party and with respect to the 
individual statements which former 
President Eisenhower, former Governor 
Dewey, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and others have made con- 
cerning Vietnam. 

I wish to make a statement, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of my own position which I think, 
with all due respect, represents an im- 
portant section of opinion among Re- 
publicans. 

In all fairness, I do not believe that 
any effort should be made, or could be 
made, to label the Republican Party as 
the party which has nothing to offer in 
the Vietnamese war but more force. 

Knowing former President Eisenhower 
as well as I do, I can understand a mili- 
tary man’s feelings that we should not 
reveal to the enemy anything about our 
intentions. I also understand that this 
is a question which is in the theater of 
world diplomacy, not only in the theater 
of military affairs, hence, I would say 
that we should not inform the enemy any 
more than we need to, but I do think we 
need to reassure mankind. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I would not, 
myself, give any intimation concerning 
the use of atomic weapons because I 
think that the situation does not call 
for it. I do not believe that to say we 
do not bar their use, and so forth, neces- 
sarily helps us in this situation, or does 
anything to alter the calculations of 
Hanoi and the NLF. Great caution and 
restraint regarding nuclear weapons has 
been the constant policy of the United 
States. It has been the policy of Presi- 
dent Truman, of President Eisenhower, 
of President Kennedy, and of President 
Johnson. I hope it remains our policy. 
I hope that we will not start a nuclear 
war. 

I believe that the only sound policy for 
Vietnam will be equally compounded of 
force and intelligent diplomacy, plus 
concentration on legitimizing the GVN 
and bringing about needed social and 
economic reforms. 

I back the President. I will continue 
to back him in respect to our commit- 
ment in Vietnam. But, I reserve the 
right as a citizen and as a Senator to 
differ from him on the best policy to 
fulfill that commitment. 

We should encourage the proposals 
which the United States has made in 
the United Nations, through Ambassador 
Goldberg, proposals which could open 
the door to a very intelligent marshaling 
of the backing of the world in the effort 
to bring about peace. Rather than criti- 
cizing these efforts, I would say that we 
should do more of the same, and that we 
should consolidate our position behind 
that attitude. At the same time, how- 
ever, we should continue to show our 
determination with respect to the use of 
force in order to prevent the Commu- 
nists from a military triumph in Viet- 
nam. 

There are a number of things that I 
feel could be done to buttress our posi- 
tion. 
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For one, I thoroughly agree that every 
effort should be made, in and out of the 
United Nations, to get our allies to help 
us more than they have. We are al- 
ready getting some help from South 
Korea, Australia, New Zealand, and Thai- 
land. Our allies in NATO and Europe, 
many of them, however, have given us 
little or no help. 

Second, I think it is critically impor- 
tant that we understand that this is a 
guerrilla war, and that it is likely to be 
a long one. Therefore, we must fortify 
the American people in respect to per- 
sisting in the struggle for victory, and 
educate them in the limitations of solving 
this guerrilla conflict solely by means of 
force. 

For that reason, I have urged the 
President to make it clear to the Ameri- 
can people—I have urged this time and 
again, and I urge it now once more— 
that the effort to force North Vietnam to 
the council table has failed, and that we 
must, therefore, carry on with heavy em- 
phasis not only upon security but also 
upon the reconstruction of South Viet- 
nam itself. 

That means legitimizing the GVN; that 
means land reforms; that means eco- 
nomic and social improvements on a 
very broad scale and high priority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ty- 
pines in the chair). The time of the Sen- 
ator has expired. i 

Mr. JAVITS. Iask unanimous consent 
to have 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Finally, I think the 
President ought to announce our will- 
ingness to negotiate with the National 
Liberation Front as a negotiating party. 
This has been left implicit, but has not 
been expressed. Even Ambassador Gold- 
berg, in his expression of American poli- 
cies, has had to leave that implicit rather 
than expressed. I think it ought to be 
expressed formally on the highest level. 

If we do all those things, we are then 
in the best posture before the world in 
regard to the Vietnamese struggle. 

With all respect to those who have 
been concerned by statements of the 
Republican Coordinating Committee, it 
is my belief that this is the general con- 
sensus in which Republicans have taken 
part. Let us remember that the sharp 
differences between the doves and the 
hawks have been not among Republi- 
cans, but among Democrats, and they 
still persist. There is a large number on 
the other side of the aisle who believe 
we should pull out of Vietnam, or what 
is tantamount to pulling out of Vietnam, 
in terms of our efforts there. I do not 
think that we should miss the forest for 
the trees. The President of the United 
States has had very effective support for 
the U.S. commitment from our minority 
leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Drrx«sen], and also Republicans gener- 
ally. In my judgment, he will continue 
to have it. 

We should not be confused by the 
statements saying that the Republican 
side looks only to the resort of force in 
order to have success in Vietnam. 
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Republicans support peace efforts. 
We support the movement for Asian 
peace initiatives. We support the im- 
pending Manila conference of nations 
which are endeavoring to help us. 

I hope in the days ahead a spokesman 
for my side of the aisle will speak out 
with respect to what has been done at 
the coordinating committee, to the effect 
that there is complete nonpartisanship 
in our Vietnam commitment. Republi- 
cans have sought to bring about a feeling 
of unity on the part of our country with 
respect to the struggle in Vietnam, 

The impact of this should be under- 
stood by the electorate. In my judgment, 
whether one votes for candidate A or 
candidate B, it must be made clear that 
it isnot a party issue. This kind of prob- 
lem has never been a party issue in our 
country. I look with great dissatisfac- 
tion—I deplore—attempts to make it a 
party issue. It will be our purpose in the 
days ahead to make clear that it is not a 
party issue, and that there is a real sense 
of unity—certainiy on this side of the 
aisle—and the President has needed Re- 
publican support—strong support with 
respect to the U.S. commitment in Viet- 
nam. There will be Republican support 
for efforts to bring about a. negotiated 
settlement. 


RELIEF FOR ESTATES OF CERTAIN 
FORMER MEMBERS OF THE U.S. 
NAVY BAND 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1603, H.R. 5912. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
5912) for the relief of the estates of cer- 
tain former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
passage of this bill will represent the 
necessary final action of the Congress 
fulfilling our earlier action of referring 
this issue to the Court of Claims for a 
determination of the equities involved. 
The opinion handed down by the Court 
of Claims determined that the bene- 
ficiaries are entitled to the relief speci- 
fied in this bill. 

Congress has requested the court to 
decide the equities and to recommend 
action. The bill simply carries out the 
recommendation of the court. 

However, the passage of this bill will 
not be a precedent for future measures 
of this nature. The Supreme Court has 
precluded the congressional reference 
procedure and Congress has accordingly 
abandoned seeking advisory opinions of 
this sort. 

Since Congress saw fit to refer. this 
case to the Court of Claims for its de- 
termination, the beneficiaries should be 
able to rely upon congressional accept- 
ance of the court’s recommendation. 
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Otherwise, our good faith would be called 
into question. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
placed in the Recorp pertinent excerpts 
from the committee report. 

There being no objection, the extract 
(Rept. No. 1634) was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to pay $25,000 to each of the estates of 18 
named former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band who lost their lives in a plane crash 
which oceurred during a flight from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 
on February 25, 1960. The payment would 
be made in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of an opinion in a congressional 
reference case decided by the U.S. Court of 
Claims on December 11, 1964. 

STATEMENT 

In agreement with the views of the House 
and the recommendation of the Court of 
Claims, the committee recommends favor- 
able enactment. 

The facts of the case found in House 
Report No. 1719 are as follows: 

During the 86th Congress, the bill, H.R. 
11905, providing for payment to the estates 
of all of the Navy Band members who lost 
their lives in the February 25, 1960, crash 
was referred to the U.S, Court of Claims in 
accordance with the provisions of House 
Resolution 585 of that Congress. That reso- 
lution, approved on August 23, 1960, directed 
the Court of Claims to make findings of fact 
and recommendations relative to the bill 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 
1492 and 2509 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. The Court proceeded to a considera- 
tion of the matter and rendered its decision 
on December 11, 1964. That decision and 
the accompanying findings of fact are set 
forth as a part of this report and the com- 
mittee recommends that the bill, amended 
to make specific reference to this decision, 
be considered favorably.” 

In agreement with the views of the House 
and the Court of Claims the committee 
recommends favorable enactment. 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, the 
purpose of the pending measure is to 
pay $25,000 to each of the estates of 18 
named former members of the U.S. Navy 
Band, who lost their lives in a plane crash 
which occurred during a flight from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, to Rio de Ja- 
neiro, Brazil, on February 25, 1960. 

At the outset let me make one point 
perfectly clear and that is that no one 
is more sympathetic in the loss of loved 
ones than I am. My only purpose in 
opposing the pending measure is to first 
inform the Senate as to what they are 
voting on, and secondly to hope that the 
Senate will not set what I know will 
become a most unfortunate precedent. 

Some time ago Congress passed what 
is known as the congressional reference 
statute which permits either House to 
refer a set of facts to the Court of Claims 
for determination of fact and law and 
to get a recommendation. Any action 
taken by the U.S. Court of Claims under 
this reference statute is completely ad- 
visory, and not binding. 

Subsequent to the particular case, 
which was referred by the House com- 
mittee to the Court of Claims, the Su- 
preme Court decided in the Glidden case 
that congressional reference cases were 
illegal, as they did not present a case in 
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controversy, but the cutoff date permitted 
pending cases such as the band case to 
be completed. 

The Court of Claims essentially did 
two things, as follows: 

First. Found that the Government was 
negligent. Reason: Bandmaster had 
been supplying insurance forms for 10 
years, a course of conduct relied upon by 
the band to their detriment. On this 
trip no forms were supplied. No law re- 
quired bandmaster to do that function— 
he was a volunteer—nevertheless, under 
reliance findings his conduct was negli- 
gent. 

Second. After making a finding of fact 
the Court of Claims stated: 

For these reasons, we think that the es- 
tate or representative of each of the 18 
deceased bandsmen, on behalf of whom this 
suit is brought, is entitled to equitable relief 
in the amount of $25,000. 


I would like to specifically point out 
that this is not a judgment of the Court 
of Claims. If it were a judgment no leg- 
islation would be needed. 

On the basis of this recommendation 
to the House committee, the pending leg- 
islation was introduced, passed by the 
House and reported favorably by the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, 

Let me point out that no hearings were 
held by the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
nor in the report before us are the views 
of the Department of Defense which is 
opposed to the passage of this type of 
what I believe to be discriminatory legis- 
lation, 

Let me briefly outline why I feel that 
legislation of this type should not be 
approved by the Congress: 

First, The plane consisted of three 
groups of personnel: the band, the crew 
of seven, and the eight members of the 
ASW team—hazardous duty. The pend- 
ing measure provides payment to 18 
members of the band. 

Second. The precedent—how can you 
pay the band and not the estates of de- 
ceased personnel in South Vietnam, or 
for that matter, all wars? 

Third. The Senate is asked to act on 
the House report which contains no de- 
partmental reports. The Navy Depart- 
ment has informally notified the com- 
mittee it opposes the bill, yet the Senate 
Judiciary Committee report is silent on 
this, for the reason no time was allowed 
to request departmental reports. 

Fourth. The pending measure, in my 
opinion, should be referred to the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee since it 
concerns armed service policy. 

Fifth. No veterans groups have been 
requested to report on the bill. 

Sixth. No hearings have been held in 
the Senate. 

Seventh. One band family did not join 
in the court suit. The ridiculous result 
is that 18 band members will be paid, 
whereas one will not. In addition com- 
bat personnel aboard the same plane 
would not be entitled to any benefits. 

Eighth. There is confusion over Con- 
gressional Reference cases. The Court’s 
opinion is not a judgment—it binds no 
one—it changes no right, duties or obli- 
gations. Itis simply advisory. 
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Ninth. Reference cases have a place in 
contracts where the facts are difficult 
for a congressional committee. A find- 
ing of facts in contract, may be an aid 
to Congress which should be wary of re- 
ferring tort cases. Supreme Court has 
now knocked them out, and the reason 
the Supreme Court acted was to prevent 
the instant problem. 

Tenth. The bill discriminates against 
others similarly situated. 

Eleventh. Band families are receiving 
all existing Government gratuities—in- 
surance, burial gratuities, protection for 
wife and children. This bill is in addi- 
tion to existing compensations. 

Twelfth. This problem should be han- 
dled by general legislation. That is 
why it should go to Armed Services; If 
the Congress wishes servicemen's insur- 
ance as a whole may be increased. 

The Department of the Navy on be- 
half of the Department of Defense, sub- 
mitted its views to the chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, as well as 
the chairman of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, pointing out in part that it 
“cannot support the enactment of H.R. 
5912 because to provide by legislation, 
additional financial remuneration for 
the next of kin of the 18 band members 
who died in the air collision over Rio 
de Janeiro, would, be singling out these 
limited few for preferential treatment, 
discriminate not only against the next 
of kin of the 17 other Navy men who 
died in the same crash, but also against 
the many other dependents and families 
who have, under comparable circum- 
stances, lost their husbands or sons or 
daughters in the service of their coun- 
try.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
views of the Department of the Navy as 
submitted to me through the General 
Counsel, Department of Defense, be 
made a part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GENERAL COUNSEL OF THE DEPART- 

MENT OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1966. 
Hon, GEORGE A, SMATHERS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR SMATHERS: Subsequent to 
my conversation with your office, upon inves- 
tigation I find that a report on H.R. 5912 was 
rendered by the Department of the Navy on 
behalf of the Department of Defense. 

A copy of this report, dated May 19, 1965, 
and a subsequent additional comment, dated 
September 10, 1965, are attached. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL C. WaRNKE. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 

Washington, D.C., September 10, 1965. 
Hon. JAMES O. EASTLAND, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made 
to your letter of July 27, 1965 to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy requesting comment on a 
proposed Amendment No. 368 to S. 1503, a 
bill “For the relief of the estates of certain 
former members of the United States Navy 
Band.” 

This Amendment would direct the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to pay to the estate of 
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each of the former members of the United 
States Navy Band, the sum of $25,000, repre- 
senting the amount found by the United 
States Court of Claims (congressional num- 
bered 11-60, decided December 11, 1964), 
pursuant to H. Res. 585, 86th Congress, to be 
equitably due each such estate. 

Notwithstanding the decision of the 
United States Court of Claims in this case, 
the Navy cannot support the enactment of 
the proposed Amendment No. 368 for the 
reasons stated in the Department of the Navy 
report dated May 19, 1965 on S, 1503. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the Committee. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. K. Disney, 
Captain, U.S. Navy, Director, Legislative 
Division 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 19, 1965. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN : Reference is made 
to your letter of March 9, 1965 to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy requesting comment on H.R. 
5912, a bill “For the relief of the estates of 
certain former members of the United States 
Navy Band.” 10 

This bill would authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay as equitable 
relief the sum of $25,000 to each of the 
estates of 18 former members of the United 
States Navy Band who were killed in a plane 
crash during a flight from Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil on Feb- 
ruary 25, 1960. 

On May 17, 1960, a special subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Armed Services 
completed report No. 59 which, on p. 5818, 
contains a comprehensive analysis of mone- 
tary benefits received, or to be received under 
present law by the next of kin of all casual- 
ties, including the 19 band members, who 
died in the Rio plane cash. The Subcom- 
mittee in this report commented that a study 
of this table of benefits, “will demonstrate 
the wisdom and equity of present law and 
the substantial nature of these benefits.” It 
also noted that “these benefits are provided 
without reference to the fact that certain of 
the deceased were bandsmen while others 
were crew members or simply passengers.” 

In addition to the direct monetary benefits 
above mentioned, as a general rule, the 
widows and dependents will be entitled to 
medical care in military hospitals, commis- 
sary and exchange privileges, and numerous 
benefits of a lesser nature which are extended 
to widows of military personnel who die in 
the line of duty. 

Congress in 1956 carefully studied sur- 
vivor’s benefits and in Public Law 881 of the 
84th Congress authorized survivor's benefits 
that were substantially larger than those 
previously provided. At the same time Con- 
gress considered that the enlarged scope of 
survivor’s benefits eliminated the need for 
Government insurance and therefore re- 
pealed the provision of law which provided 
for automatic $10,000 free Government in- 
surance. Insurance for personnel in the 
armed forces since that time has been a per- 
sonal matter with the individual concerned. 
The Navy has constantly instructed its per- 
sonnel that they should make arrangements 
for any insurance that they feel to be neces- 
sary for the financial protection of their sur- 
vivors. In this connection it should be noted 
that the records of the Department of the 
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Navy show that 22 of the 27 deceased per- 
sonnel who were survived by dependents had 
taken out insurance, either NSLI or private. 
This data may not necessarily be complete 
inasmuch as there is no requirement that a 
member of the naval service notify the Navy 
of his insurance coverage. The Navy ren- 
ders whatever assistance is possible to help 
its personnel in their affairs but there is no 
obligation on the part of the military serv- 
ices to make insurance available. Whether 
or not a member of the armed forces buys 
insurance is strictly a matter of personal 
election as evidenced by the fact that about 
one-fourth of the band members, including 
some of the deceased who are named in H.R. 
5912, bought no insurance for the trip from 
Washington to Trinidad. 

The loss of loved ones is a tragic occurrence 
regardless of the circumstances surrounding 
the death. There will always be understand- 
able sadness in the homes of the survivors, 
however, it is sincerely believed that the not 
inconsiderable benefits received by the sur- 
vivors from the Government, while never ade- 
quate to compensate for the loss of a loved 
one, are most fair and compare favorably 
with the benefits paid by any organization 
in the country. The Department of the 
Navy “cannot support the enactment of H.R. 
5912 because to provide by legislation, addi- 
tional financial remuneration for the next of 
kin of the eighteen band members who died 
in the air collision over Rio de Janeiro, would, 
be singling out these limited few for prefer- 
ential treatment, discriminate not only 
against the next of kin of the seventeen other 
Navy men who died in the same crash, but 
also against the many other dependents and 
families who have, under comparable cir- 
cumstances, lost their husbands or sons or 
daughters in the service of their country.” 

This report has been coordinated within 
the Department of Defense in accordance 
with procedures prescribed by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that, 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the presen- 
tation of this report for the consideration of 
the Committee. 

For the Secretary of the Navy. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. Kear, Jr., 
Captain, U.S. Navy, Deputy Chief. 


Mr. SMATHERS. In my opinion, if 
we pass legislation of this nature we will 
set a bad precedent, and for the reasons 
stated, I am opposed to its passage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 


PRICE ADJUSTMENTS IN CON- 
TRACTS FOR THE PROCURMENT 
OF MILK BY THE DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE 
Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that the Senate 

turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 

1635, S. 3834. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A Dill (S. 
3834) to amend chapter 141 of title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for price 
adjustment in contracts for the procure- 
ment of milk by the Department of De- 
fense. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment on 
page 1, after line 6, to strike out: 


“$2390. Contracts for the procurement oi 
milk; price adjustment 

„(a) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense a contract of the De- 
partment of Defense for the procurement 
of milk where the period of performance ex- 
ceeds ninety days shall include a provision 
for an equitable price adjustment for in- 
creased or decreased prices paid by a con- 
tractor for such milk as a result of increases 
or decreases in the producer price of fluid 
milk for beverage purposes ordered by the 
Secretary of Agriculture after the date of 
bid opening in a formally advertised procure- 
ment or the date of the contract in a nego- 
tiated procurement. 

“(b) Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, any contract for the 
procurement of milk which was being per- 
formed on or after March 1, 1966, may be 
amended to provide an equitable price ad- 
justment for increased prices paid by a con- 
tractor for such milk as a result of increases 
in the producer prices of fluid milk for bever- 
age purposes ordered by the Secretary of 
Agriculture on or after March 1, 1966. A 
price adjustment shall not be made unless 
it has been determined by the Department 
that— 

“(1) such amount was not included in 
the contract price; 

(2) the contract does not otherwise con- 
tain a provision providing for an adjust- 
ment in price; and 

“(3) the contractor will suffer a loss under 
the contract because of such increases in 
producer prices.” 

(2) by inserting the following new item in 
the analysis thereof: 

“2390. Contracts for the procurement of 
milk; price adjustment.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“§ 2389. Contracts for the procurement of 
milk; price adjustment 

“Under regulations prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of Defense, any contract for the pro- 
curement of fluid milk for beverage purposes 
which was being performed on or after 
March 1, 1966, may be amended to provide a 
price adjustment for losses incurred by a 
contractor because of increased prices paid 
to the producers for such milk as a result of 
action by the Secretary of Agriculture on or 
after March 1, 1966, increasing the price of 
milk. A price adjustment shall not be made 
unless it has been determined by the Depart- 
ment that— 

“(1) such amount is not included in the 
contract price; 

“(2) the contract does not otherwise con- 
tain a provision providing for an adjust- 
ment in price; and 

“(3) the contractor will suffer a loss, not 
merely a diminution of anticipated profit, 
under the contract because of such increases 
in producer prices.”; and 

(2) By inserting the following new item in 
the analysis thereof: 


“2389. Contracts for the procurement of 
milk; price adjustment.” 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
141 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting at the end thereof the 
following new section: 

“§ 2389. Contracts for the procurement of 
milk; price adjustment 

“Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Defense, any contract for the 
procurement of fluid milk for beverage pur- 
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poses which was being performed on or after 
March 1, 1966, may be amended to provide 
a price adjustment for losses incurred by a 
contractor because of increased prices paid 
to the producers for such milk as a result 
of action by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
or after March 1, 1966, increasing the price 
of milk. A price adjustment shall not be 
made unless it has been determined by the 
Department that— 

“(1) such amount is not included in the 
contract price; 

“(2) the contract does not otherwise con- 
tain a provision providing for an adjustment 
in price; and 

“(3) the contractor will suffer a loss, not 
merely a diminution of anticipated profit, 
under the contract because of such increases 
in producer prices.“; and 

(2) By inserting the following new item 
in the analysis thereof: 


“2389. Contracts for the procurement of 
milk; price adjustment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1668), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to permit the 
Secretary of Defense to amend contracts 
entered into on or after March 1, 1966, for 
the procurement of fluid milk for beverage 
purposes to provide a price adjustment for 
losses incurred by a contractor because of in- 
creased prices paid to the producers for such 
milk as a result of action by the Secretary 
of Agriculture increasing the price of milk. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


This year, as a result of marked decline 
in milk production, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture has seen fit to modify a number of milk 
marketing orders to increase the return to 
the dairy farmers, and in so doing hopefully 
reverse the downward production trend. 

These adjustments could not be success- 
fully anticipated by dairies because the prices 
ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture are 
minimum prices. Under milk marketing 
orders, dairies must pay these prices to their 
farmer-producers. No exception can be 
made because they anticipated a lower cost 
when bidding on a Department of Defense 
contract, 

Certain dairies holding milk contracts with 
the Department of Defense are experiencing 
losses on their firm fixed-price contracts as 
the result of increased prices for raw milk 
ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture since 
March 1st of this year. The result of these 
milk marketing orders reportedly has been 
to increase the average prices of raw milk 
approximately 90 cents per hundredweight, 
which is equivalent to about 8 cents per gal- 
lon. 

Dairies contracting to supply the military 
departments with milk for use in mess halls 
and for resale in military commissaries are 
performing under fixed-price contracts which 
do not include a clause authorizing an 
amendment to the contract, in the event of 
unforseen increases in the price of raw milk 
ordered by the Department of Agriculture. 
Because of this lack of authority of the 
Department of Defense to amend procure- 
ment contracts of this type, many of the 
dairies reported are faced with tremendous 
losses, and even bankruptcy in certain cases, 
if they attempt to fulfill their contracts. 

In light of the circumstances concerning 
this unanticipated price increase, some re- 
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medial legislative action seems to be in order. 

The Department of Defense agrees with the 
objectives of the proposed legislation. Under 
Federal milk marketing orders in effect in 
parts of 35 States and the District of Colum- 
bia the minimum price which the handler 
(the dairy) is required to pay the producer 
(the farmer) for fluid milk for beverage pur- 
poses is regulated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. In March 1966 and again in June 
1966 the Secretary of Agriculture increased 
these minimum prices. Handlers subject to 
the orders, and holding long-term contracts 
with the Department of Defense on the effec- 
tive date of the orders, were required to pay 
these increased prices to producers but could 
not obtain a corresponding increase in their 
fixed-price Defense contracts. In the ab- 
sence of legislation the Department of De- 
fense is unable to afford these contractors 
any relief. 

Milk prices have been rising this past year 
even in those market areas which are not 
regulated by Federal milk marketing orders. 
Under subsection (a) of the bill as proposed, 
however, only dairies regulated by Federal 
milk marketing orders would be covered. 
Other dairies could also suffer losses just. as 
severe because of actions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, such as an increase in the sup- 
port price for manufacturing milk or because 
of the impact on the market price for milk of 
amendments or suspensions of Federal milk 
marketing orders. 

The Department of Defense was, prior to 
the introduction of S. 3834 already in the 
process of exploring several methods for 
achieving the objectives of the legislation. 
Among the methods being considered are use 
of an escalation provision, shorter term con- 
tracts, and provisions for adjustment prices 
on contract extensions. It might appear that 
escalation is an obvious method for accom- 
plishing the objective. However, it is not 
only cumbersome to administer, but difficult 
to apply equitably to all contractors. Pro- 
curement of milk is made by formal adver- 
tising with award made to the low competi- 
tive bidder. Hence, an escalation clause 
would pose problems to which the Depart- 
ment at this point does not have ready 
answers. 

For example, there would be problems in 
evaluating bids between handlers in regu- 
lated areas and handlers in nonregulated 
areas and in assessing the impact of the 
marketing order on a particular contract 
without knowledge of the cost basis for the 
handler’s bid. These problems are com- 
pounded by the fact that the price of fluid 
milk is regulated by over 70 different Federal 
milk marketing orders and numerous State 
and local controls. Furthermore, enactment 
of provisions requiring the inclusion of esca- 
lation clauses in milk contracts would estab- 
lish an undesirable precedent which would 
tend to undermine the benefits of competi- 
tive fixed-price contracting. Accordingly, it 
was believed desirable to delete subsection 
(a) of the bill as proposed with the under- 
standing that the Department of Defense will 
develop procedures in connection with the 
procurement of milk within existing admin- 
istrative authority to avoid situations com- 
parable to that which occurred as a conse- 
quence of the recent actions by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Subsection (b) of the bill as proposed was 
designed to provide relief for those Defense 
contractors required to pay higher prices to 
milk producers because of increases in pro- 
ducer prices of fluid milk for beverage pur- 
poses ordered by the Secretary of Argicul- 
ture. However, the bill would not provide 
relief for those contractors required to pay 
higher prices to producers because of in- 
creases in the price of manufacturing milk 
ordered by the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
areas not covered by Federal milk market- 
ing orders this increase in the manufactur- 
ing milk price could have had an effect on 
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the price paid by Defense contractors to pro- 
producers for fluid milk for beverage pur- 
poses because of its impact on the general 
market price for milk. In order to provide 
equitable treatment for all Defense con- 
tractors adversely affected by orders of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in increasing the 
price of milk, it was found necessary to revise 
subsection (b) of the bill to provide for 
price adjustments on the basis of actions of 
the Secretary of Agriculture increasing the 
price of milk without limiting such action 
to increases in producer prices for fluid milk 
for beverage purposes. Regulations would 
provide that contractors seeking relief under 
such a provision would be required to show 
how these actions of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture affected the price they were required 
to pay. 
In light of the above, new language was 
drafted incorporating the desired changes. 
The revised language makes clear that an 
adjustment in the contract price is not au- 
thorized for loss of anticipated profits. 
FISCAL DATA 

The cost to the Department of Defense for 
the price adjustments authorized by this 
measure cannot be ascertained at this time. 
Each contract involyed must be considered 
on an individual basis, It is estimated that 
there are some 350 to 375 contracts valued 
at around $70 million to $75 million, of which 
an estimated 90 percent relate to fluid milk 
for beverage purposes. 


AWARD OF EXEMPLARY REHA- 
BILITATION CERTIFICATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1636, H.R. 16646. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
16646) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, to authorize the award of exem- 
plary rehabilitation certificates to cer- 
tain individuals after considering their 
character and conduct in civilian life 
after discharge or dismissal from the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Armed Services with an amendment on 
page 2, line 8, after the word “honorable”, 
to insert “or who received a general 
discharge,“ 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1669), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill, as amended, would authorize the 
Secretary of Labor to issue an “exemplary 
rehabilitation certificate” to a person dis- 
charged or dismissed from an Armed Force 
under conditions other than honorable or to 
a person who had received a general discharge 
if the person establishes that he has rehabili- 
tated himself, that his character is good, and 
that his conduct since release from the armed 
services has been good for at least 3 years. 

BACKGROUND 

For several years, Members of Congress 

have been concerned with finding a method 
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for mitigating the lasting, harmful effects 
of military discharges of a less than honor- 
able type, without impairing military disci- 
pline and without detracting from the value 
of a discharge under honorable conditions. 
There is general recognition that the less 
than honorable discharge is a severe handi- 
cap in securing employment and that many 
persons receive such discharges as a result 
of misconduct when they were young and 
not sufficiently aware of the serious conse- 
quences of their action. 

H.R. 16646 has evolved through several at- 
tempted legislative solutions for this prob- 
lem. Like its precursors, this bill would per- 
mit a person discharged with other than an 
honorable discharge to establish that his 
postservice conduct and reputation have 
been good and to receive a certificate to this 
effect; unlike the preceding bills, H.R. 16646 
authorizes the issuance of such a certificate 
by an agency of Government other than the 
Department of Defense, which considers that 
evaluation of performance in civilian life is 
not an appropriate function for it. 

The certificate that could be awarded by 
the Secretary of Labor under the authority 
of this bill would not entitle a recipient to 
any benefits unless he would be entitled to 
those benefits under his original discharge or 
dismissal. The Secretary of Labor, however, 
would be authorized to extend special coun- 
seling and job development assistance to 
persons who receive exemplary rehabilitation 
certificates. 

Under the bill at least 3 years must elapse 
between the military discharge and the date 
the person applies to the Secretary of Labor 
for a certificate. 

The Secretary must consider relevant evi- 
dence that would establish to his satisfac- 
tion that (a) the person has rehabilitated 
himself, (b) his character is good, and (c) his 
conduct, activities, and habits since he was 
discharged have been exemplary. Such eyl- 
dence could be written or oral and it could 
include such things as notarized statements 
from law enforcement officers, employers, and 
persons in a position to judge the applicant’s 
reputation and conduct. 


cost 
The Department of Labor informed the 


committee that the increased cost that would 
result from this bill would be negligible. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be en- 
a 
e. 
The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


NOMINATION AND SELECTION OF 
CANDIDATES FOR APPOINTMENT 
TO THE MILITARY, NAVAL, AND 
AIR FORCE ACADEMIES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent tha’; the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1638, H.R. 9916. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
9916) to amend title 10, United States 
Code, with respect to the nomination and 
selection of candidates for appointment 
to the Military, Naval, and Air Force 
Academies and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1670), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The basic purpose of the bill is to broaden 
several of the categories of persons eligible 
for appointment to the three service acade- 
mies. The principal provision of the bill 
would make the sons of all career members of 
the Armed Forces, irrespective of whether 
they are members of the Regular or Reserve 
components, eligible for appointment to the 
service academies under the Presidential 
category. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 
Change in Presidential competitive category 
to include sons of all members of the 

Armed Forces who serve on active duty 

continuously for at least 8 years 


Under existing law only the sons of mem- 
bers of the Regular components of the armed 
services are eligible to compete for appoint- 
ment under the Presidential quota providing 
for the annual appointment of 75 cadets or 
midshipmen to each of the service academies. 
The bill changes this category of appoint- 
ments in two respects. First, the number of 
appointments authorized to be made annu- 
ally from this category would be increased 
from 75 to 100. The effect of increasing 
by 25 the number of appointments for this 
category would be to increase the statutory 
strength of each Academy on a 4-year cumu- 
lative basis from 4,417 to 4,517. 

It is not the intent of this bill to increase 
the total number of cadets or midshipmen 
actually attending an Academy. Existing 
and planned facilities are geared to the maxi- 
mum presently authorized by law. To offset 
the proposed increase of up to 25 per year, 
there will be a corresponding decrease in 
the number of secretarial qualified alternates 
who might otherwise be admitted. 

Second, the bill provides for Presidential 
appointments from sons of any members of 
the Armed Forces who have served on active 
duty continuously for at least 8 years, or any 
members of the Armed Forces who are re- 
tired with pay or who died while retired with 
pay, other than those granted retired pay 
under section 1331 of title 10, United States 
Code. This latter provision relates to the 
entitlement of retired pay to members of the 
Reserve components who complete 20 years’ 
satisfactory service and become eligible for 
retired pay at age 60. Pais 

The effect of the bill is to make the sons 
of all career members who have completed 8 
years of active servicé eligible for appoint- 
ment from the Presidential category in lieu 
of the present language which restricts ‘the 
appointments to those who are sons of regu- 
lar members. 


l of eligibility or sons of deceased 
veterans 

Under existing law competitive appoint+ 
ments for the sons of deceased veterans are 
limited to the sons of veterans who died or 
were 100 percent disabled as a result of ac- 
tion during ‘World War I or World War II or 
the Korean conflict. 

The bill would broaden the eligibility for 
this category by making éligible for appoint- 
ment the sons of veterans who are 100-per- 
cent disabled and to the sons of veterans who 
are killed or disabled as a result of active 
duty. The effect would be to include the sons 
of service members who were killed or totally 
disabled in the line of duty at any time, with 
the result, of course, that the proposed 
change, would: include the sons of members 
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killed or 100-percent disabled during the 
present Vietnam conflict. 


Contingent nomination authority by the 
President pro tempore of the Senate 


The bill amends existing law authorizing 
the nomination of five cadets or midshipmen 
at large by the Vice President by proposing 
language to allow the President pro tempore 
of the Senate to nominate candidates for va- 
cancies authorized for the Vice President on 
those rare occasions when there is no Vice 
President. 


Eligibility for appointment to the academies 
of members of the National Guard 


Existing law authorizes the Secretaries of 
the Army and Air Force to appoint annually 
to their respective Academies 85 enlisted 
members of the Army Reserve and the Air 
Force Reserve. The bill makes a technical 
language change in order to insure that mem- 
bers of the respective National Guard will be 
eligible for appointment to the Academies in 
this Reserve category. 


No decrease in appointments from 
congressional sources 


Section 2 of the bill in effect provides that 
the annual increase of 25 in Presidential ap- 
pointments shall not serve to reduce or dim- 
inish the number of qualified alternates from 
congressional sources who are appointed by 
the appropriate service Secretaries under the 
authority to make appointments to fill un- 
used vacancies for the purpose of maintain- 
ing the strength at the academies. Existing 
law requires that 75 percent of the secretarial 
qualified alternates must come from among 
young men nominated by Members of Con- 
gress. 

Statistical information 


Set forth below are the appointment 
sources for cadets-midshipmen to the various 
service academies. The effect of the bill 
would be to increase the Presidential cate- 
gory from 75 to 100 annually. 


5 
appo. en 
under exist- 
ing law 


Appointment sources 


I. Noncompetitive: 
Se 


DROID ois ⅛ EEr SE 500 
Representatives 2, 175 
Vice President 5 
Sons of deceased veterans. 40 
District of Columbia 5 
Guam, Samoa, and Virgin Is- 

lands. 1 

6 
1 


F LER | EN PEs 2, 783 
II. Competitive: 

8 Sons of Regulars 1. 75 300 
85 340 
85 340 
20 80 
nates 150 600 
President: Medal of Honor sons 
ubtotal . 1.660 

III. Specific foreign students: 
Philippine Islands 4 
American Republies 20 
. 24 
Weil a 4,417 


1 The bill would increase this 3 of appoint- 
ments from 75 to 100 per year—or from 300 to 400 on a 
4-year cumulative basis. 


COST DATA 
The enactment of this legislation will not 
increase the budgetary requirements of the 
Department of Defense. 
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REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
some days ago, I responded to questions 
regarding troop reduction in Europe 
which were put to me by Heinz Pol, cor- 
ea of the “Frankfurter Rund- 
schau.” 


Subsequently, excerpts from my an- 
swers were transmitted back to the 
United States and appeared in various 
public media. In order that my full re- 
sponses may be available to the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that the ques- 
tions and answers submitted regarding 
troop reduction in Europe by the Frank- 
furter Rundschau be published at this 
point in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the questions 
and answers were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Question: When do you think the resolu- 
tion of the Senate Democratic Political Com- 
mittee will be debated and acted upon by the 
Senate? Do you expect a long and perhaps 
stormy debate? 

Answer: It is expected that the resolution 
will be considered during the present session. 
The Senate may decide to adopt it, to reject 
it, to modify it, or to refer it to a committee 
or committees. In any event, there will 
probably be considerable debate on the mat- 
ter which, I would hope, will be temperate 
and restrained. 

Question: Would you favor having the 
whole problem of a reduction of American 
forces in Europe discussed with the Allies 
before a final decision is taken by the Ad- 
ministration? 

Answer: Certainly diplomatic discussion of 
this problem with allied nations is to be ex- 
pected, whether or not the resolution is 
adopted. I assume that such discussions 
have been going on all along. But in all 
frankness and in the light of the unilateral 
decisions of other allied nations towards 
previous NATO guidelines on troop strengths, 
those nations should not expect to exercise 
a veto on U.S. decisions respecting American 
force levels in Europe. 

Question: Would you urge the President to 
discuss this problem with German chancellor 
Erhard when he visits Washington at the 
end of the month? Should there be a meet- 
ing between Mr. Erhard and leaders of Con- 
gress during which the problem will also be 
discussed? 

Answer: U.S. troop commitments in Eu- 
rope would appear to me to be a pertinent 
subject for discussion in the forthcoming 
talks between Chancellor Erhard and Presi- 
dent Johnson. Moreover, if they conclude 
that it would be useful for Mr. Erhard to 
meet with Senators, that could be arranged. 
It is not an unusual practice for visiting 
parliamentary leaders to get together for a 
talk with Members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee and other Senators. 

Question: How should a gradual reduction 
of American forces in Europe be organized? 
When should it start? Should troops be re- 
duced over a period of years or within a short 
time? How large should the reduction be? 

Answer: In my judgment, the details of a 
troop reduction are properly left to the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the United States govern- 
ment. What is proposed in the resolution is 
only to make'clear the Senate attitude on the 
question. In the past, I have used various 
illustrative figures. Suggestions range from 
a cut of ten percent to four or five divisions. 
But those are individual opinions. The reso- 
lution uses the term “substantial” reduction. 
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Question: Do you share the opinion of 
your colleagues that a reduction might have 
& detrimental political effect on Bonn, and 
might lead to a reorientation of German for- 
eign policy towards the Soviet Union? 
Would the future of NATO be endangered in 
any way by a reduction of USA forces in 
Europe? 

Answer: I do not share that opinion. It 
has been my view for a long time that the 
presence of American troops in Europe as a 
symbol of intent is the fundamental of the 
defense requirement for western Europe and 
the Atlantic region. In my judgment, “pres- 
ence” can be symbolized by, say two Ameri- 
can divisions as well as by 22. On this basis, 
I do not believe a reduction in U.S, troop 
deployment can endanger the future of 
NATO. Much less do I believe that a reduc- 
tion, of itself, can supply a rationale for any 
basic realignment in German foreign policy, 
especially when West Germany itself has not 
met its commitment of forces to NATO. 

Question: Would you kindly state the ad- 
vantages of the proposal of the Committee to 
the USA as well as to NATO? 

Answer: A detailed answer to this ques- 
tion is contained in the original speech 
which I gave on the Senate floor. The fol- 
lowing is an excerpt of the significant para- 
graphs in that speech: 

“Western Europe has long since rehabili- 
tated itself after the devastation of World 
War II. It is now a thriving and dynamic 
region of greatly expanded economic and 
political, and potential military capacity. 
That factor alone, in my judgment, would 
justify a revision of the 15-year-old level of 
deployment whereby the greatest share of 
Western Europe’s defense is borne by the 
United States as though the former were 
still war weakened, exhausted, and incapable 
of an equitable defense effort of its own. 

“There are other considerations which 
point in the same direction. The fact is that 
NATO allies have recognized a significant 
change in the earlier East-West European 
confrontation which apparently justifies in 
their eyes a reduced emphasis on defense. 
Certainly, the sizes of their troop deploy- 
ments to the NATO Command are remote 
from the estimates which they originally ac- 
cepted as necessary. That strongly suggests 
a changed view of Eastern Europe. In this 
connection, moreover, it should be noted that 
relationships, as between Western Europe 
and Eastern Europe have, in fact, altered for 
the better in these last 15 years. The chan- 
nels of trade, communication, diplomacy 
and other exchanges have been improved and 
enlarged. There is an obvious lessening of 
tensions: as compared with 1951. 

“There is no question that this trend has 
nad a strong influence on the attitude of the 
Western European countries toward their 
NATO commitments. Indeed, in the case 
of France, it has led even to an insistence 
that there be a withdrawal of forces which 
are stationed there as part of NATO. 

“Finally, I should note that the mainte- 
nance of the present level of U.S. forces in 
Europe is very costly both in tax dollars and 
in dollar exchange to the people of the 
United States. Of course, if it were vital 
to the security of the Nation and to the 
preservation of world peace, we would find, 
in one way or another, the financial resources 
to keep 6 or 16 divisions in Europe. But 
when the indications are that the U.S: mili- 
tary establishment in Western Europe is ex- 
cessive to need, when the attitudes and ac- 
tions of Western European allies confirm the 
conclusion that reductions can be made in 
the great contingent of American -military 
forces and dependents, then it.is wholly un- 
warranted, to sustain an unnecessary dollar 
and dollar-exchange drain.” -i 
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THE UNLAWFUL TAKING OF PROP- 
ERTY FROM A PIPELINE 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill S. 3433, to make 
it a criminal offense to steal, embezzle, 
or otherwise unlawfully take property 
from a pipeline, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
3433) to make it a criminal offense to 
steal, embezzle, or otherwise unlawfully 
take property from a pipeline, and for 
other purposes, which were, on page 2, 
after line 7 insert: 

(c) That section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed as indicating an intent on 
the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which provisions of this section operate to 
the exclusion of State laws on the same sub- 
ject matter, nor shall any provision of this 
section be construed as invalidating any pro- 
vision of State law unless such provision is 
inconsistent with any of the purposes of this 
section or any provision thereof.”; 


On page 2, line 8, strike out “(c)”, and 
insert “(d)”; on page 2, line 12, strike out 
“(d)”, and insert “(e)”; on page 3, after 
line 2, insert: 

(b) That section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: “Nothing contained in this sec- 
tion shall be construed as indicating an in- 
tent on the part of Congress to occupy the 
field in which provisions of this section oper- 
ate to the exclusion of State laws on the 
same subject matter, nor shall any provision 
of this section be construed as invalidating 
any provision of State law unless such pro- 
vision is inconsistent with any of the pur- 
poses of this section or any provision there- 
of.” 


On page 3, line 3, strike out “(b)”, and 
insert “(c)”; and on page 3, line 6, strike 
out “(c)”, and insert “(d)”. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
only substantive change made by the 
House is the addition of language to make 
it clear that it is not the intent of the 
Congress to preempt State criminal 
prosecutions in the areas that are covered 
by the sections of the Federal Criminal 
Code which this bill seeks to amend, 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Oklahoma that the Senate concur 
in the House amendments, — 

The motion was agreed to. 


PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, very in- 
formative and thought-provoking arti- 
cles on the subject of prayer in the pub- 
lie schools have been published recently 
in two highly respected journals. 

Prof. Donald Reich, a political scien- 
tist from Oberlin College, reported in the 
Phi Delta Kappan for September 1966, 
on responses made to a number of ques- 
tionnaires and public opinion surveys on 
this controversial issue. Mr. James B. 
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Panoch, who is executive secretary of the 
Religious Instruction Association, Inc., 
and teaches the course in biblical litera- 
ture at Southside Public High School, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., analyzed the problem 
of “voluntary prayer” and “meditation 
periods” in the September 30 issue of 
Christianity Today. 

Mr. President, because of the timeli- 
ness and significance of these two arti- 
cles, I ask unanimous consent that they 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Phi Delta Kappan, September 1966] 
THE SUPREME COURT AND PUBLIC POLICY: THE 
SCHOOL PRAYER CASES 

(Nore.—With new federal legislation or a 
constitutional change to permit prayer in 
public schools now a definite possibility, the 
public opinion and status surveys reported 
here take on added significance.) 


(By Donald R. Reich) 


Wishful thinking, if not outright self- 
deception, plays a significant part in discus- 
sions of American constitutional issues. Is- 
sues of church and state, perhaps especially 
when the question of religion in education is 
involved, have not been free of wishful think- 
ing. Among the “ten theses” nailed to the 
end of a major survey of the church-state 
issue published in 1953 was this one 
the American people have by and large been 
faithful to the obligation placed on them by 
framers of the First Amendment: church and 
state have been kept separate, and religious 
freedom has been preserved. The people have 
willingly kept faith; whenever an opportunity 
has presented itself to obtain an expression 
of the voice of the people, that voice has 
clearly been expressed on the side of absolute 
separation and freedom.“ 1 

Religious freedom has been preserved, by 
and large, but not because church and state 
have been absolutely separate. In fact, one 
might argue the reverse. A questionnaire of 
public schools in 1961 suggests that religion 
at that time actually pervaded public educa- 
tion. The survey found: 

Gideon Bibles distributed in 42.7 percent of 
school systems; > 

Baccalaureate services part of graduation 
exercises in 86.8 percent; 

Homeroom deyotional exercises held in all 
schools of the system in 33.1 percent and in 
some schools in 17 percent of the systems; 

Regular chapel in 22 percent (70.8 in the 
South) Bible reading in 41.7 percent (76.8 in 
the South; 67.5 in the East); im 

Christmas observed in 87.9 percent; 

Classes held in church buildings in 7.7 per- 
cent of all schools; 

Member of religious orders teaching in 5.7 
percent. 

BIBLE-READING CASES 

Up to the 1960's the issue of prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools had been 
adjudicated primarily in the state courts, 
In 1931, 1952, and 1960 the U.S. Supreme 
Court considered cases involving Bible read- 
ing but refused to rule on technical grounds. 
By 1962, when the Supreme Court. heard and 
decided the New York Regents Prayer Case, 
legislation and litigation on school prayer 
and Bible reading in the state was largely 


1 Leo Pfeffer, Church, State, and Freedom. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1953. 

2R. B. Dierenfield, “The Extent of Religious 
Influence in American Public Schools,” Re- 
ligious Education, Vol. 56, 1961, pp. 175-77. 
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permissive. Eleven states (Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Tennessee) required Bible reading by statute. 
Five states (Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma) permitted it by statute. 
In seven states the courts had upheld Bible 
reading without a reference to a statute 
(Colorado, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
New York, Ohio, Texas) and in Mississippi 
the state constitution prohibited the exclu- 
sion of the Bible from the classroom. In six 
states, courts had found instances of Bible 
reading unconstitutional (Illinois, Louisiana, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Washington, Wis- 
consin) and in six others (Arizona, Califor- 
nia, New Mexico, Nevada, Oregon, Utah) 
opinions of the attorneys general had found 
Bible reading unconstitutional. In the re- 
maining states Bible reading was not men- 
tioned in the statutes and had not been liti- 
gated in the state courts. No state laws or 
court decisions prohibited the use of the 
Lord's Prayer in the classroom. 

To those members of.the Supreme Court 
disposed to move against the role of religion 
in the schools the Regents Prayer Case may 
have seemed to present a likely occasion for 
a first step. Neither the Bible nor the Lord’s 
Prayer, but an innocuous prayer drafted by 
the New York Board of Regents with the help 
and approval of religious leaders, was in- 
volved. Justice Black, speaking for five 
members of a seven-man Court, found that 
the prayer was governmental in composition 
and administration and was therefore a vio- 
lation of the establishment clause of the 
First Amendment. One year later the Court 
decided the Pennsylvania Bible-reading Case 
and the Baltimore Lord’s Prayer Case brought 
by the irrepressible Madalyn Murray. Justice 
Clark spoke for eight members of the Court 
and found the Bible-reading statute and the 
Lord's Prayer rule unconstitutional because 
the advancement of religion was their pur- 
pose and primary effect. 


RESPONSE TO THE DECISIONS 


Reaction to the Regents Prayer decision 
was predominantly hostile and in some ways 
strident.2 The negative response in Congress 
took several forms, notably the introduction 
of constitutional amendments to overturn 
the decision by 22 senators and 53 members 
of the House and the opening of a forum for 
the Court's critics in Senator Eastland’s Ju- 
diciary Committee. The Governors’ Confer- 
ence resolved to urge an amendment permit- 
ting voluntary prayer, with only one gover- 
nor, Rockefeller, abstaining. 

The predominance of critical response 
after the Regents Prayer Case contrasts with 
the reaction to the Lord’s Prayer and Bible 
Cases. Public opinion continued to be high- 
ly unfavorable, but many opinion leaders 
and interest groups that had been in highly 
vocal opposition to the Court earlier now be- 
came silent or suggested restraint. The 
dominant position among religious leaders, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions, was one 
of great respect for the Court’s authority if 
not complete agreement with its decision. 
This shift from substance to procedure was 
also visible in greater press support than ap- 
peared after the Regents Prayer decision. 

As the reaction in these quarters moder- 
ated, however, organizational and political 
action in others increased and ultimately 
focused on the hearings in the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on the so-called Becker 
Amendment. Congressional mail favoring a 
“prayer amendment” was exceptionally heavy 
early in 1964. Under the threat of a dis- 
charge petition, Congressman CELLER, chair- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, 
eventually felt compelled to hold hearings. 


William M. Beaney and Edward N. Beiser, 
“Prayer and Politics: The Impact of Engel 
and Schempp on the Political Process,” Jour- 
nal of Public Law, Vol. 13, 1964, pp, 475-503. 
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In the Senate 27 members had introduced 
new resolutions favoring amendment to per- 
mit prayer and in the House 113 members did 
so. Much of the mail received was identi- 
fiable by source, but its volume was extraor- 
dinarily high and in some cases it was sup- 
plemented by local petitions carrying thou- 
sands of signatures. This pressure soon was 
countered by a mail campaign on the other 
side and by a coordinated effort among reli- 
gious leaders to publicize the prayer amend- 
ment as an attack on the First Amendment 
and to round up a strong group to testify 
against it in the hearings. Support for an 
amendment in the Judiciary Committee it- 
self was high at the beginning of the hear- 
ings but drained away rapidly as the anti- 
amendment campaign progressed. 

The overwhelming majority by which the 
public objected to the Court’s decisions in 
the Lord’s Prayer and Bible Cases is worth 
further attention. Several weeks after the 
decisions, the Gallup Poll asked: “The U.S. 
Supreme Court has ruled that no state or 
local government may require the reading of 
the Lord’s Prayer or Bible verses in public 
schools. What are your views on this?” 
Seventy percent of the respondents opposed 
the decisions, 24 percent approved them, and 
6 percent had no opinion. 

In November, 1964, six months after the 
Becker Amendment hearings but in the 
midst of the presidential campaign, the 
Michigan Survey Research Center put this 
question in its national survey: “Some peo- 
ple think it is all right for the public schools 
to start each day with a prayer. Others feel 
that religion does not belong in the public 
schools but should be taken care of by the 
family and the church. Have you been in- 
terested enough in this to favor one side 
over the other? Which?” The response to 
this question was more sharply skewed and 
more intense than that to any other policy 
question on the questionnaire (e.g., federal 
ald to schools, federal ald for parochial 
schools, school desegregation, school busing, 
and integration). Of 1571 respondents, 6 
percent reported no interest in the question, 
74 percent said schools should be allowed to 
start each day with a prayer, and 15 percent 
said religion does not belong in the schools. 
These attitudes were intensely held: Ninety- 
seven percent of those favoring prayer in the 
schools and 90 percent of those against it 
said their minds were made up on this issue. 

A second question that evoked responses 
relating to the prayer decision makes it pos- 
sible to specify more closely the intensity 
of the issue and the anti-Court attitudes it 
stimulated or enhanced. In the post-election 
segment of the survey, which reached 1,450 
of the 1,571 original respondents, the inter- 
viewers posed the following question: “We 
are all pretty busy these days and can’t be 
expected to keep up on everything. Have you 
had time to pay any attention to what the 
Supreme Court of the United States has been 
doing in the past few years? Is there any- 
thing in particular that it has done that you 
have liked or disliked?” 

Forty-one percent of the respondents re- 
ported that they had paid attention to what 
the Court had been doing. Of this group, 
12 percent had both good and bad things to 
say about the Court, 25 percent had only 
good things to say, and 63 percent had only 
negative things to say. These figures repre- 
sent an unexpectedly high degree of popular 
interest in the Court’s activities and a high 
proportion of negative attitudes toward its 
work. What stands out when the responses 
are broken down is the predominance of the 
prayer issue as a negative factor in attitudes 
toward the Court at the end of 1964, a year 
and a half after the decisions in the Lord's 
Prayer and Bible-reading Cases. Among the 
positive mentions of the Court’s work, civil 
rights was predominant. Only 27 respond- 
ents mentioned the prayer issue positively, 
compared with 138 positive mentions of civil 
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rights. The most striking response was the 
252 negative mentions of the prayer issue. 
This figure represents 17 percent of the en- 
tire post-election sample and 42 percent of 
those who reported some attentiveness to 
the Court’s activities. Civil rights was sec- 
ond to the prayer issue with 145 negative 
mentions, and protection of criminal rights 
was third with 46 negative mentions. The 
overlap between those critical of the Court 
for both civil rights and the prayer issue is 
less than might have been expected; only 46 
persons mentioned both issues. 

One other sampling of opinion directly 
relevant to the environment in which the 
Court’s decisions are enforced should be cited 
here.“ During the school year 1963-64 the 
Educational Testing Service conducted a na- 
tional survey of attitudes among 16,000 high 
school principals. The questionnaire in- 
cluded this question: “Do you agree with the 
recent Supreme Court decisions concerning 
compulsory prayer and Bible reading in the 
public schools?” 

Thirty-eight percent of the public school 
principals agreed with the decisions. This 
contrasts quite sharply with 73 percent agree- 
ment with decisions “concerning racial segre- 
gation in schools.” The level of support for 
the prayer decisions varied with the per- 
student expenditure (the higher the expendi- 
ture the greater the support) and with size 
of school (the larger the school the greater 
the support), but the highest level of support 
in any of these categories was 43 percent. 
The level of support also varied regionally: 
It was 35 percent in New England, 30 percent 
in the Middle Atlantic States, 39 percent in 
the East North Central Section, 35 percent 
in the West North Central Section, 29 per- 
cent in the Solid South, 27 percent in the 
Border States, 41 percent in the Mountain 
States, and 52 percent in the Pacific States. 


HAVE THE SCHOOLS COMPLIED 


As in the case of the released-time deci- 
sions, reliable evidence about compliance is 
hard to come by. What evidence there is 
suggests great variation from state to state 
and community to community. The ETS 
survey of high school principals asked one- 
fifth of them: “Are there regular religious 
observances at your school (e.g., prayer, Bible 
reading, etc.) ?” 

One quarter of the public school principals 
reported such observances. The regional 
figures, which include private as well as pub- 
lic schools, are: New England 30 percent, 
Middle Atlantic States 47 percent, East North 
Central Section 26 percent, West North Cen- 
tral 16 percent, Solid South 66 percent, 
Border States 52 percent, Mountain States 
18 percent, Pacific States 19 percent. The 
figures for eight states selected from the 
major regions are: Massachusetts 37 percent, 
New York 24 percent, Michigan 25 percent, 
Missouri 24 percent, Georgia 75 percent, Ten- 
nessee 88 percent, Colorado 9 percent, Cali- 
fornia 17 percent. 

A more recent study based on responses to 
a questionnaire by 41 state superintendents 
of public instruction reports that in 29 states 
that reported Bible reading to some extent 
prior to 1963, only fiye now report that it 
has almost completely stopped and six report 
that it continues as before. The remaining 
states fell between these two extremes.“ 

In a few states public or private agencies 
have conducted surveys of compliance. 
Kentucky is among the states that required 
Bible reading by statute. In 1964 the Ken- 
tucky State Department of Education sent 
questionnaires to all school superintendents 
requesting information on changes follow- 


John K. Hemphill, et al., Report of the 
Senior High-School Principalship. Prince- 
town, N.J.: Educational Testing Service, 1962. 

SEllis Katz, Patterns of Compliance with 
the Schempp Decisions, Journal of Public 
Law, Vol. 14, 1965. 
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ing the Court’s decisions. Fifteen percent 
of the superintendents reported that their 
boards of education had written new policies 
on Bible reading and prayer but 40 percent 
of those policies authorized Bible reading and 
prayer in the schools. Sixty-nine percent of 
the superintendents reported unwritten poli- 
cies or understandings permitting Bible read- 
ing and prayer, and 34 percent reported that 
their school systems discontinued prayer 
after the Court’s decision. In Iowa, where 
prayer and Bible reading were permitted and 
practiced in about half of the school dis- 
tricts, a survey by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union to which 72 percent of school 
superintendents replied found prayers being 
said on an organized basis during school 
hours in 15 percent of the school systems. 
The official response in many states in the 
months after the 1963 decisions was con- 
fused by conflicting statements of policy 
emanating from several sources. Attorneys 
general, school, superintendents, and boards 
of education in many cases moved in oppos- 
ing directions. The situation today is some- 
what less confusing, though not entirely 
comprehensible. Outside the South formal 
legal compliance has been forthcoming from 
most states whose statutes or judicial deci- 
sions were clearly in conflict with the Court's 
decisions, In a number of cases compliance 
has taken the form of a “hands-off” policy 
at the state level with the burden for policy- 
making shifted to the local school districts. 
The task of measuring the reach of the 
Court’s decision up to this point has fallen 
largely to local officials, particularly school 
boards, school superintendents, and local 
legal counsel, It is here that the decisions 
have had their greatest impact, as measured 
by the amount of conflict that has arisen 
since June of 1963. No state has been com- 
pletely spared local difficulties of this kind 
and in some communities the conflicts have 
seemed to be vehicles for the expression of 
rather intense differences of opinion about 
the educational process between ideological 
groups in the community or between citizen 
groups of varying persuasion and professional 
educators. Conflicts have arisen over prayer 
and Bible reading themselves, silent medita- 
tion, singing of certain parts of patriotic 
songs, the flag pledge, released or dismissed 
or shared time, commencement, baccalaure- 
ate, holidays, Christmas carols, nativity 
scenes, bus transportation, textbooks, etc. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The impact studies suggest that the effect 
of judicial decision-making varies from issue 
to issue. I would go further and raise the 
possibility that the Supreme Court may be 
as ill-prepared to deal with some major ques- 
tions of social policy today as it proved itself 
to be in dealing with major questions of 
economic policy three decades ago. The most 
effective charge made against the “bad old 
Court” of the mid-1930'’s was that it had no 
regard for the consequences of its decisions. 
Indeed, conservative justices like Sutherland 
argued that the Court had no business look- 
ing at consequences because its duty was 
simply to read the Constitution. 

The Court undoubtedly suffers from a pau- 
city of information and contact when com- 
pared with the President, or Congress, or 
one of the large administrative agencies, all 
of which have elaborate communication and 
persuasion systems. The Court, in contrast, 
has no bureaucracy except the lower federal 
courts, and its communications system is 
cluttered up by the formalism of the legal 
process. Questions of policy do not reach 
the Court, usually, as compromisable mat- 
ters but as “issues of state” resolvable often 
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only, in effect, by amending the Constitu- 
tion. Constitutional politics is, of course, 
preeminently a politics of grand issues rather 
than a politics of small adjustments. I am 
reminded of Sam Rayburn’s caustic remark 
to an eager freshman member of the House 
who wouldn’t go along with a compromise 
on a piece of legislation, “What do you want, 
son, an issue or a bill?” 

In short, when the Court tends to make 
policy on flatly constitutional grounds rather 
than on grounds of policy implications, the 
result often is surprising and unpredicta- 
ble. This may account for the failure of 
the public to discount Supreme Court deci- 
sions ahead of time as it generally does the 
important decisions of the executive and 
legislative branches. 

None of these general questions is resolva- 
ble solely on the basis of evidence about the 
impact of the school prayer decisions or 
evidence from all the impact studies that 
have been done in the last few years. Such 
information, however, should add a dimen- 
sion to the study of judicial policy-making, 
one of the more opaque subjects of political 
science. Such studies, I hope, will add a be- 
havioral context for a decision-making sys- 
tem that has been perceived largely in moral 
and doctrinal terms. 


[From Christianity Today, Sept. 30, 1966] 


Is PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS AN ILLEGAL 
MANEUVER? 


(By James V. Panoch) 


At the end of 1965, three and one-half 
years after the “Prayer Decision” (Engel v. 
Vitale), the United States Supreme Court 
added an exclamation point to that decision 
by refusing to review a lower-court case ban- 
ning classroom prayer (Stein v. Oshinsky). 
However, a correct reading of the court's in- 
tentions shows that not all prayer in the 
public school is Illegal. 

Within weeks after the 1962 prayer case, 
Mr. Justice Clark indicated that he and his 
colleagues did not intend to ban all prayer. 
Speaking in San Francisco, he quoted ap- 
provingly these words: “Most commentators 
suggested that the court had outlawed reli- 
gious observance in public schools when, in 
fact, the court did nothing of the kind” and 
also remarked, “As one commentator said, 
the trouble is that the court like the com- 
plaint of the wife ‘is never understood.“ 

Moreover, the office of the United States 
Attorney General, in attempting to interpret 
the court action to citizens on behalf of the 
President, has repeatedly made such state- 
ments as, “You will note that the decision 
in the Engel case in no way restricts the right 
of individuals to pray,” or, “These decisions 
do not in any way restrict the right of pri- 
vate individuals or groups to pray, but are 
aimed at the use of the power of government 
to channel religious observances into pre- 
scribed official forms” (letters from Norbert 
A. Schlei, Assistant United States Attorney 
General, Oct. 4, 1962, and July 13, 1963). 

Among the questions regarding prayer in 
the public school that need more complete 
answers are these: (1) What is permissible? 
(2) Why is it permissible? (3) When is it 
permissible? 

Prayer must be classified before one at- 
tempts to decide which kinds are permissible 
in public education. One simple classifica- 
tion separates silent from oral prayer. Re- 
peatedly the Supreme Court has emphasized 
the distinction between the freedom to be- 
lieve and the freedom to act. The freedom 
to believe, it has said, is absolute, but in the 
very nature of things the freedom to act 
cannot be. Following this logic, we may say 
that oral prayer comes under the freedom to 
act and must of necessity carry some limita- 
tions, whereas silent prayer comes under the 
freedom to believe and should not—in fact 
canno any limitations. As Paul W. 
Bruton of the University of Pennsylvania 
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Law School has said, “No one has been for- 
bidden to engage in prayer in a public school 
if he wishes to do so as a purely individual 
activity” (“The Law of Church and State,” 
speech at Pennsylvania Conference on 
Church and State, Oct. 13, 1965). Silent 
prayer is permissible. 

Moreover, it may be that under certain 
circumstances even oral prayer is permis- 
sible. Robert Matthews, Attorney General 
of Kentucky, declared in an official opinion, 
“In our opinion, nothing objectionable would 
be found in a student, during a period of 
meditation, voluntarily or spontaneously say- 
ing a prayer, silent or vocal” (Kentucky At- 
torney General's Opinion, OAG 64-111, 
Feb. 7, 1964). 

During the many days of hearings on 
school prayers before the Committee on 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives, 
Committee Chairman EMANUEL CELLER 
pointed out, “I say that the teacher, consist- 
ent with this decision, could say to the chil- 
dren, ‘You are now permitted for a period of 
two minutes to recite to yourselves if you 
wish, a prayer.’ They could do it out loud 
or they could do it meditatively without say- 
ing a word” (United States, Congress House, 
Committee on the Judiciary, Hearings on 
Proposed Amendments to the Constitution 
Relating to Prayers and Bible reading in the 
Public School, 88th Cong., 2nd Sess., 1964, p. 
2050). 

To one recognized authority on church- 
state relations, Leo Pfeffer, it is obvious that 
prayer has not been forbidden. He noted, 
“There is not one word in any decision of the 
Supreme Court including Murray, Engel, 
Zorach, or McCollum, or any state court de- 
cision which can, to any extent, be inter- 
preted as forbidding children to pray or to 
read the Bible in the public schools” (ibid., 
p. 923). 

“VOLUNTARY PRAYER” 

Another way to classify prayer in this con- 
text is through the subtle distinction be- 
tween “voluntary prayer” and prayer that is 
voluntary.” This distinction, though it may 
seem strained, is really the heart of the mat- 
ter. By “voluntary prayer” is meant prayer 
in which the student determines what is 
said, when it is said, where it is said, and 
how it is said. By “prayer that is voluntary” 
is meant prayer determined by the state, act- 
ing through the school; the “voluntary” 
aspect is that the student can choose 
whether to participate. Repeatedly the 
Supreme Court has ruled that the second 
type, “prayer that is voluntary,” is illegal. 
However, it has never ruled on the first type, 
“voluntary prayer.” 

In the New York case, Stein v. Oshinsky, 
that the Supreme Court refused to review 
last year, two prayers suggested as voluntary 
were barred: “God is great, God is good, and 
we thank Him for our food; Amen,” and 
“Thank you for the world so sweet; thank 
you for the food we eat; thank you for the 
birds that sing; thank you, God, for every- 
thing.” 

That the court did not in Engel v. Vitale 
rule on “voluntary prayer” seems to be borne 
out by a statement from the United States 
Attorney General's office on behalf of the 
President concerning school prayers, “The 
court did not rule on the question of whether 
the practice of saying school prayers which 
are not officially sanctioned by public school 
Officials, violates the Constitution” (letter 
from Norbert A. Schlei, Assistant United 
States Attorney General, Oct. 4, 1962). 

During hearings on the Bible-reading de- 
cision, Mr. Justice Black noted, “Students 
have the right to practice prayer and read 
the Bible. They do not have the right to the 
aid of the state in that exercise” (United 
States Supreme Court, Considerations, 
Abington v. Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 [1963]). 
The first part of his statement indicates that 
he would approve “voluntary prayer,” and 
the second part that he disapproves of the 
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state’s organizing “voluntary prayer” so as to 
change it to a “prayer that is voluntary.” 

The views of this distinguished jurist have 
support among professors of law and at- 
torneys general, James C. Kirby, professor 
of law at Vanderbilt University, when asked 
if non-prescribed prayers should be per- 
mitted in public schools, answered, “It is my 
opinion from the narrow holdings of these 
cases dealing with law compelling official 
forms for religious ceremonies, that that 
which originates from the individual. . is 
not affected. And it is permissible” (United 
States, Congress, House, Committee on the 
Judiciary, op. cit., p. 2136). Attorney Gen- 
eral Walter E. Alessandroni of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania said, . . . nor is there 
any restraint upon unorganized, private, per- 
sonal prayer or Bible reading by pupils dur- 
ing the free moments of the day which is not 
a part of the school program and does not 
interfere with the school schedule” (Penn- 
sylvania Attorney General's Opinion, No. 260, 
Aug. 26, 1963). 

It is just as unconstitutional to stop a 
„voluntary prayer“ as it is to start a prayer 
that is voluntary.” Leo Pfeffer says it most 
effectively: “‘The First Amendment has two 
parts. One part says Congress shall make 
no law respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion and the other says no law prohibiting 
its free exercise. If a child felt it necessary 
to say a prayer before partaking of bread or 
milk or cookies and the state says you can’t 
do that, that would be a violation of the free 
exercise clause and just as unconstitutional 
as the Supreme Court says in Murray it is for 
the teacher to say to the children that you 
will now say grace or read from the Bible” 
(United States, Congress, House, Committee 
on the Judiciary, op. cit., p. 924). And Pro- 
fessor Kirby commen some laws com- 
pel certain conduct, some laws forbid certain 
conduct. The great bulk of human activity 
is not touched upon by the law. It is neither 
compelled nor prohibited. The effect of the 
Supreme Court decision was to place prayer 
in the public schools in this third category 
where the law is neutral” (ibid., p. 2136). 


STATE PURELY NEUTRAL 


The Constitution limits the state but not 
the individual. In interpreting the Constitu- 
tion, the Supreme ‘Court has limited state- 
prescribed prayer (“prayer that is volun- 
tary”), not student prayer (“voluntary 
prayer”). 

Assuming that the question of what prayers 
are permissible has been clarified, the 
next question is, “Why is prayer permissible 
in the classroom?” One good reason for per- 
mitting classroom prayer is that the denial 
of such permission inhibits religion. On this 
point Professor Paul G. Kauper of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School notes, “There 
is merit to the argument that if the public 
schools are indifferent to the religious factor 
in the life of the Nation, they are thereby 
contributing to an official philosophy of sec- 
ularism and, therefore, are not really neu- 
tral in religious matters” (ibid., p. 1692). 

Inhibiting religion is denied the state by 
the test set down by the Supreme Court in 
the Schempp case: “The test may be stated 
as follows: what are the p and primary 
effect of the enactment? If either is the ad- 
vancement or inhibition of religion then the 
enactments exceed the scope of legislative 
power as circumscribed by the Constitution” 
(United States Supreme Court, Abington v. 
Schempp, 374, U.S. 203 [1963]). 

In a separate opinion in that case, Mr. 
Justice Stewart observed, “For a compulsory 
state educational system so structures a 
child's life that if religious exercises are held 
to be an impermissible activity in schools, 
religion is placed at an artificial and state- 
created disadvantage. Viewed in this light, 
permission of such exercises for those who 
want them is necessary if the schools are 
te 5 be neutral in the matter of religion“ 

ibid.) 
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The report of the Commission on Religion 
in the Public Schools of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators charges 
schools “with the responsibility to provide an 
environment in which the practices and 
values that are rooted in the homes and 
churches can flourish” (Religion in the Pub- 
lic Schools, Harper & Row, 1964, p. 28). 

It is clear, therefore, that the student who 
values and practices prayer must be per- 
mitted the opportunity to pray in the class- 
room, But when? 


MEDITATION PERIOD 


The idea of a period of meditation is 
emerging as a real possibility. George La- 
Noue, of the Center of Advanced Study of 
Brookings Institution and the Department 
of Religious Liberty of the National Council 
of Churches, points out the reason for using 
the word meditation“: . . . meditation is 
a neutral act to be defined by the dictates 
of one’s personal conscience, while prayer is 
specifically religious even if silent” (United 
States, Congress, House, Committee on the 
Judiciary, op. cit., p. 1656) . 

The Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America has expressed favor toward 
the idea of a period of meditation: “We 
would deem it appropriate and consistent 
with the first Amendment to afford the pupils 
of public schools the opportunity to set out 
on their day's tasks with a moment of de- 
votion. We therefore see no objection if the 
school day were to start with a period of 
meditation” (Union of Orthodox Jewish 
Congregations of America, 1963 National 
Convention Resolution No. 18). A period of 
meditation is not unconstitutional, says 
T. M. Cooley: “It was never intended by the 
Constitution that the government should be 
prohibited from recognizing religion—where 
it might be done without drawing any in- 
vidious distinction between different reli- 
gious beliefs, organizations, or sects” (Prin- 
ciples of Constitutional Law, pp. 224, 225). 

A multitude of comments from many law- 
yers indicates that a classroom period’ of 
meditation is not only legal but also desir- 
able. In making recommendations about 
what could be done in view of the court’s 
decision, Professor Paul A. Freund of the 
Harvard University Law School suggested, 
“The first, closest to the prayer itself, is the 
brief period of silent reverence or medita- 
tion, during which each pupil will recite to 
himself what his heart or his upbringing 
will prompt” (United States, ‘Congress, 
House, Committee on the Judiciary, op. cit., 
p. 1656). 

Professor Willard Heckel, dean of the 
Rutgers University Law School, said, “Now, 
I think clearly there is nothing unconstitu- 
tional about giving young people the oppor- 
tunity, the time for silent prayer or medita- 
tion because here, again, this is part of the 
free exercise side of the coin” (ibid., p. 1990). 

And Professor Paul G. Kauper of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School has declared, 
“The Supreme Court, it should be empha- 
sized, has not held that there can be no 
prayer in the public schools. Nothing in the 
court’s decision precludes school authorities 
from designating a period of silence for 
prayer and meditation or even for devotional 
reading of the Bible or any other book dur- 
ing this period” (ibid., p. 1692). 

The saluting of the flag and the provision 
of chapels on government property have ele- 
ments in common with classroom prayer. 
In a 1943 decision (West Virginia v. Bar- 
nette, 319 U.S. 624), the United States Su- 
preme Court reversed an earlier decision 
(Minersville School District v. Gobitis, 310 
US. 586, [1940]) and ruled that students 
could not be compelled to salute the flag. 
But in protecting the personal right of 2 
student not to repeat the pledge, the court 
neither excused him from the exercise nor 
abolished the exercise itself. 
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A soldier and a student have at least one 
thing in common: they are compelled to be 
at a place not of their choosing. The state, 
recognizing that the compulsion it exerts 
upon a soldier limits his opportunity for 
worship, provides both chapels and chaplains. 
In their separate opinions in the Schempp 
case, both Justice Brennan and Justice Stew- 
art touched on this point. Said Mr. Justice 
Brennan, “Hostility, not neutrality, would 
characterize the refusal to provide chaplains 
in places of worship for prisoners and soldiers 
cut off by the state from all civilian oppor- 
tunities for public communion . . .” (United 
States Supreme Court, Abington v. Schempp, 
384 U.S. 203 [1963]). And Mr. Justice Stew- 
art said, “A lonely soldier stationed at some 
far away outpost could surely complain that 
a government which did not provide him the 
opportunity for pastoral guidance was af- 
firmatively prohibiting the free exercise of 
his religion“ (ibid.) 

Because the amount of compulsion exerted 
on a student is far less than that exerted 
on a soldier, the remedy need not be as dra- 
matic. Therefore, it is certainly not neces- 
sary for every classroom to have a chapel, 
Yet a period of meditation surely seems justi- 
fiable., There is a meditation room in the 
United Nations Building and a prayer chapel 
in the nation’s Capitol. The supposed users 
of each of these have less of a need for such 
a provision than the immature student con- 
fined to the classroom, Although schedules 
would prevent an efficient use of a meditation 
room, a period of meditation does seem 
workable. 

OPPOSITION 


What little opposition there is to a period 
of meditation comes from two sources—those 
who say it is “too little” and those who say it 
is “too much.” ‘Those who say that it would 
be too limited an opportunity for religious 
expression suggest that any Hmitation is an 
infringement of the free-exercise clause. 
However, even the church has found it nec- 
essary to limit the scheduled time of prayer 
for the orderly conducting of its affairs. 
(When is the last time you heard a prayer 
offered during the middle of the sermon?) 
Those holding the “too little” view also con- 
vey the idea that the school should compel 
students to pray, or at least make it uncom- 
fortable for those who choose not to pray. 

Those who say that a period of meditation 
would give “too much” opportunity for re- 
ligious expression suggest that education 
should provide no such opportunity. But ac- 
cording to the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education Association: 
Development of moral and spiritual values 
is basic to all other educational objectives.“ 
(Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. National Education Association, 
1954, p. 6). On the point of establishment,. 
Harold E. Achor, judge, Supreme Court of 
Indiana, made the following observation, 
about the Regents Prayer, To me it was no 
more logical to prohibit the children in New 
York from repeating this reverent but simple 
prayer because it contained the seeds of a 
state church than it would be to argue that, 
no man be permitted to start a business in 
his garage because of the possibility he might 
monopolize the industry” (letter in the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel, June, 1964). 

Early in 1966, Governor John A. Volpe of 
Massachusetts signed into law Senate Bill No. 
734, which states in part, “At the commence- 
ment of the first class each day in all grades 
in all public schools the teacher in charge 
of the room in which such class is held 
shall announce that a period of silence not 
to exceed one minute in duration shall be 
observed for meditation, and during any such 
period silence shall be maintained and no 
activities engaged in” (Massachusetts, Sen- 
ate Bill No. 734, 1966). Before signing the 
bill, Governor Volpe requested and Faiva 
aù official opinion on its legality from Massa- 
chusetts Attorney General Edward W. 
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Brooke. Mr. Brooke, now a candidate for 
the United States Senate, said in part, “It 
is my opinion that Senate Bill No. 734 does 
not conflict with the provisions of the First 
Amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. (Massachusetts Attorney 
General's Opinion, April 4, 1966) . 

The period of meditation is indeed a way 
to pray, and it may well be on its way to 
general use in our public schools. 


THE UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, the 
voice of the American people this week 
is raised in tribute to the more than 2 
million Americans of Ukrainian ances- 
try whose love of freedom and independ- 
ence is matched only by their devotion 
to the United States. 

On October 7, the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, representing 
these Ukrainian-Americans, is holding 
its ninth Congress in New York City. 
The convention marks the 25th anniver- 
sary of this national organization which 
steadfastly carries the banner of truth 
and freedom for their oppressed broth- 
ers inside the Iron Curtain, for all 
Americans and for all peoples of the 
world. 

Last October, the chairman of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. delegation to the U.N. 
complained about the U.S. Congress ob- 
serving the real Ukrainian independ- 
ence which was destroyed by Soviet 
Russian imperialism 45 years ago. This 
Mortimer Snerd, sitting on the lap of 
the Kremlin, said: 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic is 
a sovereign and free nation in the great 
brotherly family of Soviet Republics. 


He spoke with the forked tongue of a 
snake. He ignored the sorrow, suffer- 
ings, and servitude of some 43 million 
Ukrainians, peering through the bars of 
Russian tyranny toward the horizon of 
freedom. 

Since 1954, the people of the Ukraine 
have been oppressed by the heavy hands 
of autocratic czars and Communist ty- 
rants, It was only during the brief 
2-year period of 1918 to 1920 that 
Ukrainians were able to enjoy the bene- 
fits of free and independent life in their 
historic homeland. 

Now, the Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republic—the most densely populated 
nation within the U.S.S.R.—has become 
a large prison house for its people. But 
today, even under the most relentless 
oppression, the stouthearted Ukrainian 
clings steadfastly to his national ideals 
and still preserves his fervent love for 
freedom and independence. 

The Ukrainians are a brave people 
whose courage is known throughout the 
world. They have been oppressed by the 
Communist despots longer than any mi- 
nority group in Soviet Russia. 

The Ukraine has many times shown its 
hatred of Soviet arrogance. This is one 
factor that has caused the Russian Gov- 
ernment to disperse millions of Ukrain- 
ians throughout the Soviet Union. 
Though they are unable at the present 
time to voice their protest against Soviet 
domination, millions of their descend- 
ants and supporters in America are rais- 
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ing the banner of freedom in their 
stead, 

Among those in America holding aloft 
the torch of liberty for the captive na- 
tions of the world, the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America is a leading 
exponent. Its cardinal objective is work 
and effort aimed at preserving and 
strengthening the national security of 
the United States. It has hammered 
away at the truth that without a strong 
and courageous America, to which every 
citizen must contribute, the cause of 
freedom would be lost throughout the 
world. 

I feel that I am privileged to raise my 
voice with other Americans throughout 
the land in tribute to the Ukrainian Con- 
gress Committee of America. 


AUTUMN IN SOUTHERN UTAH 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, for the 
New York Times of Sunday, October 2; 
Mr. Jack Goodman has written a de- 
lightful description of autumn in south- 
ern Utah national parks. Nostalgia tugs 
at my heart, and I long to go home. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Goodman’s article, which needs no elabo- 
ration from me, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SOUTHERN UTAH PARKLANDS AT THEIR BEST 
Now 


(By Jack Goodman) 


Zion NATIONAL PARK; UTaH.—A half-mil- 
lion vacationists came to see Zion’s deep 
gorges and neighboring Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park this past summer. However, dur- 
ing the next six weeks, while cottonwood 
leaves deck the bottomlands and deer stroll 
past the lodges, only a few score vacationists 
a day will come to this part of the West. 

More's the pity, since this is the season 
when the parklands of southern Utah are 
truly at their best. 

The visitor who. can swing through south- 
ern Utah in autumn will find himself virtu- 
ally alone in a near-perfect landscape, and at 
a time when the weather can be equally per- 
fect for weeks on end. Here in Zion National 
Park, for example, the Visitor Center, which 
serves as headquarters for the park’s 230 
square miles, is open the year round, and 
rangers have ample time to answer the in- 
quiries of any and all comers, 

ALL-YEAR MOTELS 

Zion Lodge is closed, but the campgrounds, 
cabins, cafeteria, inn and store remain open 
until mid-October. Modern motels at 
Springdale, just outside the park entrance, 
are open throughout the year, and off-season 
prices are only $8 or so a night for the best 
room in the house. Nowadays, it is even pos- 
sible to find a campsite or a mealtime picnic 
table within view of 6,744-foot-high Great 
White Throne, 

All along the north fork of the Virgin 
River, half-century-old cottonwoods are tak- 
ing on a golden hue, Sunlight, slanting be- 
between peaks such as the Patriarchs, West 
Temples and Bridge Mountain, filters through 
the smoke of an occasional campfire, dapples 
the cottonwoods and willows, and occasion- 
ally spotlights one of the band of deer that 
delicately stroll across Zion’s bottomlands. 

Here, it is perfectly possible and acceptable 
to sit for hours and merely watch the sun- 
shine move from truncated peak to trun- 
cated peak, see the harvest moon rise or fol- 
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low the clouds as they parade overhead. It 
is also possible to stroll along a black-topped 
path to the mouth of the Virginia River Nar- 
rows, a walk of about a mile in each direc- 
tion, and meet no other pedestrians. 

Better still, the temperature being 65 to 
75 at midday, visitors can take the self- 
guided tour to Emerald Pool or Canyon Over- 
look without perspiring. 


A HEALTHY HIKE 


If one is in shape for a real hike, there is 
always the East Rim Trail, which rises some 
2,500 feet over a distance of a half-dozen 
miles. The observation point at trail’s end 
offers views down into Zion Canyon, to the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon in Arizona, 
and north toward Cedar Breaks National 
Monument, 50 miles away. 

Close at hand, the headframe of an old 
hoist recalls an era when Mormon lumber- 
men cut timber in the plateau country and 
lowered it by cable to the valley floor below. 

Some of those logs, which were cut be- 
fore Zion was initially set aside as Mukun- 
tuweap National Monument in 1909, form the 
walls or fence posts for the homesteads, 
ranches and farmhouses that motorists 
glimpse when driving along the 85-mile 
route between Zion and Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Parks. 

Villages such as Orderville and Glendale, 
established when polygamy flourished and 
Brigham Young sent his colonizers. south 
from Great Salt Lake City, are withering 
nowadays, for the rural young people are 
moving to the bigger cities. 

However, during the autumn months, 
Lombardy poplars and cottonwoods, “set out” 
by pioneers to shade their settlements, give 
a new burst of color to those timbered home- 
steads on which paint is sadly lacking. 
Sturdy pole fences, held together only by 
the notches in the logs, line pasturelands. 

A DIFFERENT LOOK 

Fall visitors to Bryce Canyon National 
Park will find that its acres, like those of 
nearby Zion, take on a different look after 
the crowds have gone. The 14 enormous rock 
amphitheaters that give the park its other- 
world air have virtually no foliage to display. 
However, all along the 20-mile-long rimroad 
linking Inspiration, Sunset, Bryce Point and 
Paria View, the region’s few hardwoods make 
a surprising showing of autumn color. 

Best of all, the any-season beauty of Bryce 
is sharply enhanced by the amazingly clear 
October air. Bryce is high—virtually all its 
roads are above 8,000 feet in elevation—and, 
in this crisp, cool season, one should be 
pardoned for humming “On a Clear Day You 
Can See Forever,” especially if the view- 
point is Rainbow Mountain. This consider- 
able eminence stands at the south end of the 
55-square-mile park. 

From the Rainbow overlook, the sightseer 
with only tolerable vision can glimpse the 
humpbacked shape of Nayajo Mountain, fully 
80 miles to the east. In addition to Bryce 
Canyon’s crenelated cliffs and pinnacles down 
below, the autumn visitor can look off across 
the Kaiparowits Plateau toward the Colorado 
River and Canyonlands, secure in the knowl- 
edge that fewer than 5,000 people are in 
the 200 or so square miles within easy sight 
of his vantage point. 

CAMPGROUNDS OPEN 

At Bryce, campgrounds remain open 
throughout the year, although the inn and 
cottages close in mid-October. However, 
there are motels and a cafe or two near Bryce 
Junction, where U.S. 89 and State Route 12 
intersect, plus a considerable cluster of good 
motels and eating places at Panguitch, the 
largest town in these parts. 

The Visitor Center and ranger station in 
the park are open all year, and the road to 
the rimrock overlooks at Bryce is kept clear 
through the winter months. 
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BEST BY FOOT 


Both Zion and Bryce parks are best seen 
afoot, and the weather in October and 
November is perfect for hiking. Unlike the 
trails at Zion, where visitors must climb 
uphill a few thousand feet for the best views, 
the trails at Bryce lead down—down past 
strangely sculptured white, cream, pink and 
orange formations. 

As the sharp-eyed hiker will soon realize, 
Bryce is not a canyon at all but, rather, a 
séries of connected broken bowls or half- 
amphitheaters. The first white visitors 
called them “breaks,” and Cedar Breaks 
National Monument, 45 miles away, is a 
single or simpler break in the wall of this 
same Pausaugrunt Plateau. 

Hikers in Bryce will find paths linking 
several of the breaks, but, since no trail con- 
nects all of them at a single level, the hiker 
must come conditioned to do considerable 
up-and-down strolling. 

The best trail here for the first-time visitor 
drops from the rim near Sunset Point, passes 
formations such as Queen Victoria, Osiris 
Temple, Elephant and Wall Street, and then 
zigzags up from the canyon floor rather 
steeply. The route is wide and quite safe, 
but newcomers are reminded that they will 
do their hiking at altitudes that are a mile 
and one-half above sea level—and they 
should rest and enjoy the scenery frequently. 

Visitors should also bring sweaters or wind- 
breakers. The sun is warm, but it is quite 
cool in the shadows. 

INSPIRATION POINT 

Vacationists who do not want to venture 
too far from their cars will find Inspiration 
Point the best viewpoint. 

The Bryce-Zion region of Utah is easy to 
reach from several transcontinental routes. 
US. 89, a major north-south artery that 
comes within 14 miles of Bryce, is an excel- 
lent link to U.S. 30, 40 and 66, all east-west 
routes. U.S, 91, which will soon be desig- 
nated Interstate 15 for most of its length, 
is the main route between Salt Lake City 
and Las Vegas, and passes within 30 miles of 
the entrance to Zion National Park. 


“HORATIO BUNCE” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Parkersburg News of Sep- 
tember 25, 1966, carried a column en- 
titled “The Passing Scene,” by Larry 
Murphy. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
column in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PASSING SCENE 
(By Larry Murphy) 

Ever hear of Horatio Bunce? Everybody 
who has studied American history has heard 
of Davy Crockett. And that goes for a lot of 
folks who never studied history. 

Crockett, you may recall, was a member of 
Congress in 1827-31, 1832-35. 

But did you ever hear of Horatio Bunce? 

Well, welcome to the club. This writer 
didn’t recall hearing of Horatio Bunce, either. 
In fact, we bumped into the name for the 
first time the other day when a friend handed 
us a little booklet. “Introducing—Horatio 
Bunce,” published by The Foundation for 
Economic Education, Inc. 

Too bad we can’t reprint the entire booklet, 
which is mighty fascinating reading. 

If more of us had Horatio’s understanding 
and power of simple explanation, our coun- 
try’s plunge into socialism might be halted 
and reversed. 

CAMPAIGNING WAS DIFFERENT 


There weren't any radios or television back 
in Davy Crockett’s time, so one summer, he 
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reportedly told a friend, “I concluded I would 
take a scout around the boys of my district 
.. . I thought it was best to let the boys 
know I had not forgot them, and that going 
to Congress had not made me too proud 
to go to see them. So I put a couple of 
shirts and a few twists of tobacco into my 
saddlebags, and put out.” 

And that’s when Congressman Crockett 
met Horatio Bunce. 


THINGS WERE GOING SMOOTHLY 


Crockett said he had been riding the cam- 
pain trail for about a week, and had found 
things going very smoothly. 

He was in a part of his district in which 
he was more of a stranger than any other, 
when he came across a farmer who was busy 
plowing. 

“Well, friend,” said Crockett, after the 
farmer returned his greeting politely but a 
little coldly. “I am one of those unfortunate 
beings called candidates, and—“ 

“Yes, I know you,” replied the farmer. 
“You are Colonel Crockett. I have seen you 
once before, and voted for you the last time 
you were elected. I suppose you are out 
electioneering now, but you had better not 
waste your time or mine. I shall not vote 
for you again.” 

Pressed for an explanation, the farmer 
said: 

“Well, Colonel, it is hardly worth-while to 
waste time or words upon it. I do not see 
how it can be mended, but you gave a vote 
last winter which shows that either you 
have not capacity to understand the Consti- 
tution, or that you are wanting in the 
honesty and firmness to be guided by it. In 
either case you are not the man to represent 
me. 

“I believe you to be honest,” the farmer 
continued. “But an understanding of the 
Constitution different from mine I cannot 
overlook, because the Constitution, to be 
worth anything, must be held sacred, and 
rigidly observed in all its provisions. The 
man who wields power and misinterprets it 
is the more dangerous the more honest he 
18.“ 

FARMER HAD READ THE PAPERS 


Crockett thought there had been some 
mistake, for he could not remember having 
voted that past winter upon any consti- 
tutional question. 

“No, Colonel, there’s no mistake,” said 
Horatio Bunce, ‘. . . I take the papers from 
Washington and read very carefully all the 
proceedings of Congress. My papers say that 
last winter you voted for a bill to appropriate 
$20,000 to some sufferers by a fire in George- 
town. Is that true?” 

“Certainly it is,“ Crockett replied, “and 
I thought that was the last vote which any- 
body in the world would have found fault 
with.” 

“Well, Colonel,” said Horatio Bunce, where 
do you find the authority to give away the 
public money in charity?” 

Crockett, thinking about it, couldn't re- 
member a thing in the Constitution which 
authorized it. So he answered: 

“Well, my friend, I may as well own up. 
You have got me there. But certainly no- 
body will complain that a great and rich 
country like ours should give the insignifi- 
cant sum of $20,000 to relieve its suffering 
women and children, particularly with a full 
and overflowing Treasury. And I am sure, 
if you had been there, you would have done 
just as I did.” 

IT'S NOT THE AMOUNT, BUNCE SAID 

“It’s not the amount, Colonel, that I 
complain of; it is the principle. In the first 
place, the government ought to have in the 
Treasury no more than enough for its 
legitimate purposes. But that has nothing 
to do with the question. The power of col- 
lecting and disbursing money at pleasure is 
the most dangerous power that can be en- 
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trusted to man, particularly under our sys- 
tem of collecting revenue by a tariff, which 
reaches every man in the country, no matter 
how poor he may be, and the poorer he is 
the more he pays in proportion to his 
means. 

“What is worse,” Bunce continued, “it 
presses upon him without his knowledge 
where the weight centers, for there is not a 
man in the United States who can ever guess 
how much he pays to the government. So 
you see, that while you are contributing to 
relieve one, you are drawing it from thou- 
sands who are even worse off than he. 

“If you had the right to give anything,” 
said Bunce, “the amount was simply a matter 
of discretion with you, and you had as much 
right to give $20 million as $20,000. If you 
have the right to give to one, you have the 
right to give to all; and, as the Constitution 
neither defines charity nor stipulates the 
amount, you are at liberty to give on any 
and everything which you may believe, or 
profess to believe, is a charity, and to any 
amount you may think proper. 

“You will very easily perceive what a wide 
door this would open to fraud and corruption 
and favoritism, on the one hand, and for 
robbing the people on the other. No, Colonel, 
Congress has no right to give charity. In- 
dividual members may give as much of their 
own money as they please, but they have no 
right to touch a dollar of the public money 
for that purpose. If twice as many houses 
has been burned in this county as in George- 
town, neither you nor any other member of 
Congress would have thought of appropriat- 
ing a dollar for our relief. There are about 
240 members of Congress. If they had shown 
their sympathy for the sufferers by contribut- 
ing each one week's pay, it would have made 
over $13,000. There are plenty of wealthy 
men in and around Washington who could 
have given $20,000 without depriving them- 
selves at even a luxury of life. The congress- 
men chose to keep their own money, which, 
if reports be true, some of them spend not 
very creditably; and the people about Wash- 
ington, no doubt, applauded you for reliev- 
ing them from the necessity of giving when 
5. congressmen gave what was not yours to 

ve. 

The people have delegated to Congress, by 
the Constitution, the power to do certain 
things,” Bunce continued. To do these, it 
is authorized to collect and pay moneys and 
for nothing else. Everything beyond this is 
A and a violation of the Constitu- 

on. 

So you see, Colonel, you have violated the 
Constitution in what I consider a vital 
point,” said Horatio Bunce. “It is a prece- 
dent fraught with danger to the country, for 
when Congress once begins to stretch its 
power beyond the limits of the Constitution, 
there is no limit to it, and no security for 
the people. I have no doubt you acted hon- 
estly, but that does not make it any better, 
except as far as you personally are concerned, 
and you see that I cannot vote for you.” 


MORE HORATIO BUNCES NEEDED 


Davy Crockett told Bunce that he had heard 
many speeches in Congress about the power 
of Congress, 

“But what you have said here at your plow 
has got more hard, sound sense in it than 
all the fine speeches I ever heard,” said 
Crockett. 

Too bad there aren’t more men like Horatio 
Bunce today. 

Maybe some of them would be asking their 
Con. an where they get the right to 
forcibly extract billions from present and fu- 
ture American taxpayers to toss away indis- 
criminately to practically every other nation 
on the face of the earth—including our so- 
called allies, many of whom refuse to lift a 
finger to help us in our undeclared war in 
Vietnam. And some of the billions have 
been given and still are being given our 
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avowed enemies in the Communist orbit who 
have dedicated themselves to the goal of de- 
stroying our way of life. 

America today certainly could use a few 
hundred, or thousand, or a few million cit- 
izens like Horatio Bunce. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practices and Procedure, of which I am 
chairman, recently held hearings with 
representatives of the two largest tele- 
phone company systems in the United 
States. We heard of the massive moni- 
toring by the phone company of more 
than 39 million telephone calls per year. 
The phone company monitored its em- 
ployees as well as its subscribers. 

Now we have learned that our friends 
at the Internal Revenue Service are doing 
the same thing. In a manual supplement 
dated August 10, 1966, signed by Mr. D. 
W. Bacon, Assistant Commissioner, Com- 
pliance, employees of IRS are informed 
that— 

* * * telephones used by Office Collection 
Force interviewers and employees perform- 
ing taxpayer assistance work will continue 
to be monitored on a spot-check basis for the 
purpose of determining employee courtesy 
and accuracy of information furnished, as 
present instructions provide. 


The Internal Revenue order points out 
that the frequency with which telephone 
calls will be monitored is “to be at the 
discretion of district and regional man- 
agement.” Furthermore, district man- 
agement should “to the extent practi- 
cable, limit use of such telephones to tax- 
payer assistance and OCF taxpayer con- 
tact calls.” 

Mr. President, if American Telephone 
and Telegraph monitors nearly 39 million 
telephone calls per year, how many more 
are monitored by internal revenue agents 
who, in the guise of determining em- 
ployee courtesy, snoop on our American 
taxpayers? How can the monitoring of 
these telephone conversations determine 
the “accuracy of the information fur- 
nished” if they are merely listening in 
to the conversation? Does this imply 
that the monitors double-check on the 
taxpayers at the conclusion of each tele- 
phone call? The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice attempts to mitigate their privacy 
invasion by requiring that a gummed 
label be affixed to each telephone stating: 

This telephone is subject to monitoring 
for the purpose of spot-checking O. C F. tax- 
payer assistance work. 


IRS suggests that the label be placed 
so that the telephone user will have full 
knowledge of the monitoring possibilities, 
but is the taxpayer calling in aware of 
the monitoring possibilities? 

Mr. President, recently the Federal 
Communications Commission issued an 
order prohibiting the use of radio devices 
for eavesdropping purposes, unless such 
use is authorized by all of the parties en- 
gaging in the conversation. This FCC 
orders specifically pointed out: 

We should not sanction the unannounced 
use of listening or recording devices merely 
because one party to an otherwise private 


conversation is aware that the conversation 
is, in fact, no longer private. 
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It has been my belief that the philoso- 
phy which guides the Internal Revenue 
Service is in direct opposition to the ex- 
cellent philosophy spelled out in this re- 
cent FCC order. 

I call upon the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice to cease immediately from monitoring 
any telephone conversations, whatever 
their stated reason may be. I know that 
I am supported by the American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees, who re- 
cently wrote to me pointing out that they 
“vehemently object to the monitoring 
practice as a disgraceful, if not illegal, 
invasion of privacy.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the manual supplement be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the Manual 
Supplement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

MANUAL SUPPLEMENT: MONITORING OCF AND 
TAXPAYER ASSISTANCE TELEPHONE CALLS, 
AvucustT 10, 1966 
Telephones used by Office Collection Force 

interviewers and employees performing tax- 
payer assistance work will continue to be 
monitored on a spot-check basis for the pur- 
pose of determining employee courtesy and 
accuracy of information furnished, as pres- 
ent instructions provide. 

The frequency with which telephone calls 
will be monitored is to be at the discretion of 
district and regional management. District 
management should: 

(1) Notify all personnel performing OCF 
and taxpayer assistance functions that tele- 
phones used in connection with those func- 
tions will be subject to monitoring, in order 
to allow a spot check of employee courtesy 
and accuracy of information. 

(2) Identify by a gummed label each of 
such telephones, the label stating This tele- 
phone is subject to monitoring for the pur- 
pose of spot-checking OCF and taxpayer as- 
sistance work.” The label should be placed 
so that the telephone user will have full 
knowledge of the monitoring possibilities. 

(3) To the extent practicable, limit use of 
such telephones to taxpayer assistance and 
OCF taxpayer contact calls. 

EFFECT ON OTHER DOCUMENTS 

This supplements Section 4.05 of C.R. 51G- 
30 to Manual Supplement 93G-56, dated 
February 4, 1966. 

D. W. Bacon, 
Assistant Commissioner, 
(Compliance). 


HOWARD SMITH’S FINEST HOUR 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, for 
34 years the Eighth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia has been ably repre- 
sented by the Honorable Howarp W. 
SMITH, of Broad Run. “Judge” SMITH, as 
he is affectionately known by his friends 
and colleagues, has been unsurpassed in 
the quality of representation he has 
brought to the people of his district and 
the entire Nation owes him a great debt 
for the dedicated manner in which he 
has borne his responsibilities as chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee for 
so Many years. 

For myself, I know of no greater pub- 
lic servant than HOWARD SMITH, and Iam 
saddened to see him leave his post of 
duty in the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. He is a fearless leader, dedicated 
to principle and willing to speak out and 
fight for his principles. We need more 
men of the classic mold like Howarp 
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SMITH, men of principie, men of integrity, 
men of character. We are sorry to see 
him leave the Halls of Congress but know 
that he will enjoy his active retirement 
to the Broad Run Farm, which he loves 
so well. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the following editorial of 
September 20, 1966, from the Dillon 
Herald, Dillon, S.C., entitled “Howarp 
SmitH’s Finest Hour” printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HOWARD SMITH’S Finest HOUR 


Representative Howarp WORTH SMITH, the 
distinguished Virginian, is soon to end a 
long period of service to his nation and to 
his country. His years in Congress, for a 
large part of the time, have been stormy as 
he fought for integrity in government. Citi- 
zens of the United States can look upon that 
service as fruitful to them. 

Judge SmirH has been the butt of criti- 
cism time and again as he fought for states’ 
rights, for individual freedom, for austerity 
in government and a balanced budget. As 
chairman of the House Rules Committee time 
and again he bottled up legislation he felt 
not in the best interests of the nation as a 
whole. 

During our tenure as a correspondent on 
Capitol Hill we had many occasions to visit 
the office of Mr. SmirH. It was in keeping 
with the austerity he preached. There were 
none of the frills found in many other quar- 
ters on the hill. He has always been an out- 
spoken man with a caustic tongue and woe 
be unto the man who fell prey to his ire. 

We have listened to this man in Congress 
on several occasions and have always admired 
him. But we feel he reached his finest hour 
recently when he was called upon to rise on 
the floors of Congress: 

We quote from his remarks: 

“I was deeply distressed to hear the speech 
of my old friend from New York, the Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee (EMANUEL 
CELLER), when he argued with the House 
that, instead of standing up and voting for 
what we believe in and doing what our oath 
of office requires us to do, we tremble in our 
seats and yield to the fear of Negro 
revolution. 

“If that is the kind of spirit that has 
come to this country, and we are going to 
operate in the Congress on the theory of fear, 
on the theory of mobs and so forth, then this 
is not the place to which I was elected. 

“I was distressed when I saw the President 
address a joint session of this Congress, and 
I heard him adopt the war cry of a Negro 
revolution—We shall overcome, we shall 
overcome’—repeated time and again, when 
we were about to consider a civil rights law. 
And I was deeply distressed to see members 
of the Supreme Court sitting on those front 
seats, hearing discussed and advocated a piece 
of legislation the constitutionality of which 
they would soon be called upon to pass upon, 
applauding.” 

Mr. SmirH continued: 

“My friends, the political fates have decreed 
that, when this Congress adjourns I will 
leave you. I have few personal regrets about 
that, but I do hate to leave you with the 
spirit that seems to prevail and about which 
you are exorted daily Do this or the Com- 
munists will get mad at you. Send millions 
of dollars to other countries or somebody is 
going to get mad at you. Give away your 
substance. Forget the American people’s 
needs and wants and the great tax burden 
that is upon them and give to this and give 
to the other.’ Out of fear, a tribute—to 
other areas of the world in order to placate 
them, in order to try to purchase their 
friendship. 
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“Now we come here with mobs in the 
streets, and further mob violence, threatened, 
and no word is spoken of courage to defend 
the American way of government.” 

Yes, Mr. Smrru lost his bid for reelection 
after so many terms. And he lost just be- 
cause of words such as these, because of an 
ironed-will determination to fight for what 
he believed was right and in the truest tradi- 
tion of American heritage regardless of poli- 
tical consequences, 

We regret there aren’t more men like him in 
the Halls of Congress. We need more men 
like him who are willing to stand up and 
say, “No” where the interests of this na- 
tion, its citizens and its dollars are concerned. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the New 
York Times has the benefit of the think- 
ing of the columnist, Russell Baker, a 
savant with whom I do not always agree, 
but with whom I do not always disagree. 

On Tuesday of last week, the Times 
published some of Mr. Baker’s thoughts 
on the crimes inflicted upon our peace- 
loving, nonviolent citizens at the hands 
of the gun-toting zealot, the happy 
hunter, and the feuding married couple. 

I think Mr. Baker’s thoughts are worth 
reading and commend them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Baker’s article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being on objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OBSERVER: LAY THOSE PISTOLS Down, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 


(By Russell Baker) 
WasuHincton, September 26.—One of the 
less appealing aspects of American life these 
days is the rising opportunity to be shot. 
Some days the newspapers are a hail of lead: 
children shooting parents, parents shooting 
children, wives shooting husbands, hunters 
bagging their best friends, thugs mowing 
down policemen, toddlers wounding their 
playmates, madmen shooting airline pilots, 
and on and on. 
CHANCES ARE BETTER 


It may be only an optical illusion induced 
by too much newspaper reading, but it ap- 
pears that the chance of being shot at ran- 
dom by an utter stanger while minding one’s 
own business is also increasing. 

In these cases, which so entrance the psy- 
chologists, someone is sitting at home, or 
driving along the highway, or walking across 
the campus one moment, and the next, zing! 
he has been used for a clay pigeon. 

Some armed chap who is depressed, or 
psychotic, or angry at his family, or who 
perhaps simply feels like shooting human 
targets lifts his gun and finds you in the 
sight. ‘Nothing personal, understand. 

This is a very depressing development. It 
means that normal prudence toward the kind 
of people who tote guns is no longer good 
enough. In the past, one could cut his risk 
of gunshot wounds by taking a few simple 
precautions. 

By not having a gun in the house, for ex- 
ample. By leaving any house that did have 
a gun in it whenever a drinking husband and 
wife began threatening each other with di- 
vorce. By avoiding wooded areas in the 
hunting season. By behaving agreeably when 
told, “This is a stickup.” 

The advent of the casual human-target 
marksman may even render the old precau- 
tions futile.. Who can guarantee any longer 
that people ‘hurrying prudently away from 
the quarrelsome couple with the gun in the 
broom closet will not step from their house 
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at the very moment a touring maniac from 
the next state wanders by, shotgun ready, 
looking for the therapy of violence? 

Congress has struggled fitfully and futilely 
with ideas for reducing the gun toll. So far 
it has produced nothing more than argu- 
ment from the National Rifle Association, an 
influential lobby opposed to any action at all. 

The obvious way to solve the problem is 
to lock up all the guns and make it im- 
possible for people to buy new ones. There 
are practical difficulties in this: Americans 
have a long tradition of private armament; 
their country was built with gunpowder; 
there is a deep national tradition of violence; 
there is a constitutional case for private gun 
ownership; and, finally, civilian disarmament 
would probably be observed by the law- 
abiding and violated. by the criminal. 

The most common argument for universal 
civilian armament, however, is that gun con- 
trol would be pointless under any circum- 
stance because people who want to kill peo- 
ple will manage to do it one way or the 
other, This: is demonstrably absurd. In 
fact, people who want to kill people find it 
extremely difficult, and usually impossible, 
when denied access to a gun. 


THE QUARRELSOME COUPLE 


Take the quarrelsome couple with the gun 
in the broom closet. With a drink too many, 
one member of this couple may feel an im- 
pulsive whim to dispatch the other. With a 
gun only a few steps away, the whim is 
easily gratified. In go the bullets, back 
goes the trigger, out come the bullets. It is 
too easy. It allows inadequate time for re- 
viewing the decision. . 

Now consider the same couple in the same 
black mood, but with no gun within miles. 
What options are open to the whimsical part- 
ner? (Let’s say it is the wife.) There is 
the carving knife. A dreadful thought. 
Merely thinking of it will usually sober a wife 
enough for her to realize what a foolish whim 
she might have yielded to had there been a 
gun handy. 

IT’S HARD TO START A FIRE 


Arson perhaps? But burning a house is 
difficult. Starting a fire in the fireplace is 
hard enough; her chances of getting a whole 
house going are negligible. Even if she suc- 
ceeds, he will probably be rescued by fire- 
men. And even if he isn’t, she loses the 
house, her wardrobe and the new settee. 

What else? Gas? Not likely, with non- 
lethal natural gas in every kitchen these 
days. Garrotting? Impractical, unless she 
has bigger muscle than he has. Arsenic? A 
great favorite in Britain where guns are hard 
to find, but it requires months of cunning, 
patience and determination. Besides, she 
will have to wait until morning to find an 
arsenic shop open, and by. that time she will 
probably have forgotten the whole thing. 

Without a gun, it is almost impossible for 
her to do anything rash... This is the basic 
case against universal civilian armament. 
The gun is so efficient it denies its master the 
chance to forget the whole thing. 


POLAND: 1,000 YEARS OF EXISTENCE 
AS STATE AND CHRISTIAN COUN- 
TRY 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of Polish participation in West- 
ern civilization has been emphasized by 
those in both the House and the Senate 
who have commented on its 1,000-year 
birthday. 

The statements of Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House since our land became 
a nation have expressed support for the 
freedom of the Polish people. They have 
recognized and applauded the values and 
heritage of Poland. à 
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Great Polish leaders—Kosciusko and 
Pulaski, for example—played important 
roles in our own War of Independence. 
This country in the past has worked to 
restore Poland to her people. That un- 
happy land is today suffering under the 
iron hand of communism, and we are 
pledged, indeed bound, to continue our 
efforts. 

The most affecting tributes come from 
the hearts of the people of Polish descent. 
In here expressing my total commitment 
to the goal of freedom and independence 
for the people of Poland, I would like to 
share with Senators the poem entitled 
“Poland,” written by Donna M. Crebbin, 
a woman of Polish descent, living in Co- 
lumbus, Nebr. This poem movingly 
sings in homage to “a proud people in a 
great land,” Poland. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the poem, “Poland,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLAND 
(By Donna M. Crebbin) 
For one thousand years she has withstood! 
Her Christianity exists, though her people 
shed blood. 
To the shrine of Czestochowa they will come 
to pray, 
As well as to Jasna Gora, they'll make pil- 
grimages today. 
“Praised be Jesus Christ, World Without end”, 
3 greeting echoes bend to 
nd. 
Poland's sons may well be proud, 
1 — oppressed, faith remains un- 
wed, 


Copernicus, Paderewski, and others, too, 

Poland's famed sons were not few. 

After 20 years of communism and much 
heart-break, 

Poland's heritage, no shame can shake, 

A proud people in a great land, 

The Cracow trumpet repeats his command: 

“Our vigorous spirit no one can Unhand” 

“Our Polish customs will live on and on” 

“Our children’s children will sing our song!” 

Our culture has survived through wars and 
strife, 

Many noble men have laid down their lives, 

Though tears shine down from many Polish 
eyes, 

That dauntless spirit never dies! 

From the Carpathian mountains, to the out- 


lying towns, 

“Poland stands forever, the Polish cry 
abounds!” 

Though divided and broken, she still stands 
today, 

Her proud sons and daughters will never give 
way. 

Some call them stubborn, and at some fun 

do poke, 

But Poland’s great university, is truly no 

joke. 


The Polish mazurka is gay as can be. 

So cry not today, my courageous country! 

Poland will conquer! It forever will live! 

And the traditional peasant greeting, forever 
we'll give, 

“Praised a Jesus Christ—World without 
en ” 

Beloved spirit! wars cannot bend! 


THE NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS 
AND THE CIVIL RIGHTS REVOLU- 
TION 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 


Morgan State College is celebrating its 
100th year of providing quality educa- 
tion for students in the State of Mary- 
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land. In the past the college has been 
a bulwark in the field of Negro institu- 
tions of higher education. Recent years 
have seen the college not only accept for- 
eign students from many countries, but 
carry on a vigorous program to recruit 
students from every segment of our so- 
ciety, both white and Negro. The year 
1966 has been no different. 

Amidst cries of “black power” and 
cryptic comments about the effect of the 
white backlash on 1966 elections, the 
Negro youth, particularly the college 
student, must decide where he will stand 
and the role he will play in the current 
civil rights revolution. This decision 
rests with him rightfully because he 
should decide the course and the goals of 
a movement which may determine his 
future in America. 

This decision also bears heavy weight 
because of the inward fear of being char- 
acterized as an “Uncle Tom,” bourgeois 
or other terms which denote a Negro who 
has accepted second-class citizenship or 
ascribes to white middle-class ideals. 

The weightiness of such a decision 
makes the task of one who advises the 
decisionmakers all the more difficult. 
Add to this alreddy monumental task the 
idea of free speech, and the recent trend 
toward militancy among Negro youth 
and you will have partially visualized the 
mission taken on by Dr. Martin D. 
Jenkins, president of Morgan State 
College. 

Dr. Jenkins chose matriculation con- 
vocation of Morgan State’s centennial 
year to speak to the student body about 
“The Role of Negro College Students in 
the Civil Rights Revolution.” At a time 
in civil rights history when each march, 
each militant speech, carries a critical 
message to the people of America and the 
world, every man ought to give what, he 
has to give. 

Certainly Dr. Jenkins has taken a first 
step in his advice to the students of 
Morgan State College. I commend his 
address to the Members of the Senate, 
and congratulate Dr. Jenkins for his 
cogent and timely comments. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Jenkins’ speech be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE OF NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENTS IN THE 
: CIVIL RIGHTS REVOLUTION 
(Matriculation convocation address, Morgan 

State College, September 30, 1966, by Pres- 

ident Martin D. Jenkins) 

The Convocation address should be a state- 
ment keynoting the work of the year. I had 
intended to talk to you today on the topic 
“Education as Experience.” 

In view of the current racial scene, though, 
and particularly developments of the past 
summer, I am impelled to talk to you, and 
through you to the public, on The Role of 
the Negro College Student in the Civil Rights 
Revolution.” 

I am addressing you today as Negro college 
students. In a sense I apologize for this for 
we have a number of students here who are 
not Negroes and who are an integral part 
of our college community. Yet we are pre- 
dominantly Negro and what I have to say is 
not without meaning for all college students. 

I stated in last year’s Matriculation Con- 
vocation address that you expect on this 
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campus a climate of freedom. “Freedom to 
express your opinions in and out of the class- 
room, freedom to differ, to dissent, to criti- 
cize. Freedom to be exposed to a wide va- 
riety of views on controversial issues. A col- 
lege or university campus must be a place 
where all issues, and especially those which 
for the moment are unpalatable to the gen- 
eral society, can be discussed and evaluated. 
We must impose no loyalty oath on freedom 
of expression.” 

I expect to be condemned as well as 
praised for some of the views I will express 
today. This is not important. But it is tre- 
mendously important that you, each of you, 
arrive at decisions on the issues I discuss— 
that you arrive at decisions rationally and 
not emotionally. 

You students now in college are both im- 
mediate participants in the social order and 
preparing yourselves for further and more 
effective participation. 

As I look at you I am deeply impressed by 
the fact that you must prepare yourselves 
not only for the complex world of today— 
the mid-twentieth century—but also for the 
world of the 21st century—a few short years 
ahead. In the year 2000 most of you stu- 
dents will be in the early fifties—at the peak 
of your careers. In college at this moment 
is the man or woman destined to be Presi- 
dent of the United States at the onset of 
the 21st century; those who are to be gov- 
ernors of states and members of Congress 
and state legislatures; those who are to pro- 
vide leadership in our educational endeavors 
and the business world; those who are to be 
prime movers in the arts and sciences. I am 
confident that in this assembly there is a 
future governor of Maryland, senator from 
New Jersey, mayor of Baltimore; that 
in this assembly there are future artists, 
scientists, university presidents, civic lead- 
ers. I am confident that in this assembly 
thére are hundreds of future teachers, social 
workers, doctors, government workers, com- 
munity leaders who in non-spectacular fash- 
ion are going to make substantial contribu- 
tions within ‘their spheres of influences. 

I speak to you today in the light of both 
your immediate and your post-college 
activities. 

RACIAL INTEGRATION 


I invite you to adopt the basic view that 
we must have a racially integrated society in 
this great nation of ours. I mean by this a 
social order where race is an irrelevant fac- 
tor—in education, in occupations, in hous- 
ing, in law, in political lfe, in inter-personal 
relations. 

This is what the civil rights revolution is 
all about. 

You know very well that we do not have 
such a society today. All your lives you have 
observed and experienced the racism which 
is so deeply ingrained in our society. 

You observe racial barriers and discrimi- 
nation in all areas of American life. You ob- 
serve the “tipping point” phenomenon where 
when there are “too many” Negroes in a 
neighborhood, a school, an organization the 
whites move out. 

Observe, though, on the positive side that 
our society is making a strenuous effort to 
purge itself of racism. This is due in part 
to principle and in part to a clear under- 
standing that unless we so purge ourselves 
this nation cannot maintain its preeminent 
position of world leadership. 

Observe too that many white people are 
actively fighting for civil rights and that a 
much larger number, perhaps even a ma- 
jority of the American people, are com- 
mitted in principle to the kind of society for 
which we are striving. 

We do not walk alone! 

I urge you to look on the positive side. Do 
not become embittered or discouraged. Do 
not cease to work for a racially integrated 
society. 
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MIDDLE-CLASS GOALS 


We emphasize here at Morgan State Col- 
lege from your first day as a freshman the 
matter of your goals. The goals this college 
or any college seeks to have you adopt are 
derived from middle class values, for we are 
living in a middle class culture. 

I refer you to a sociology textbook for de- 
scription and discussion of the class struc- 
ture in our society. Briefly the concept is 
this: That the values, attitudes and be- 
havior patterns all individuals, from infancy 
thru their adult lives, learn and adopt 
from their families, neighbors and peers are 
related to the socio-economic level (class) of 
these associates. The subject is much too 
complex for exhaustive discussion here but I 
will cite a few examples of middle class be- 
havior. Belief in value of education, both 
formal and informal; willingness to save for 
deferred goals—such as education of chil- 
dren, travel, purchase of home; respect for 
and insistence on law and order; desire for 
attractive living environment: home and 
neighborhoods; interest in and support of 
cultural activities; habits of personal clean- 
liness; conventional behavior, conventional 
language patterns. 

There is a point of view that since a great 
majority of Negroes are not middle class it is 
racially subversive for any Negro to strive for 
middle class status. Somehow in this point 
of view middle class values become white 
values and lower class values become black 
values. Concomitantly there is a consider- 
able open contempt for those who have be- 
come “successful” in middle class terms. 

Now there is a lot wrong with middle class 
people generally. They are materialistic— 
placing money above everything; they are 
highly competitive; they tend to be imper- 
sonal; they are tinged with racism; they have 
contempt for the unsuccessful. And in ad- 
dition there is a lot wrong with many middle 
class Negroes—note that I said many—by 
no means all, or even most. 

I urge you to strive for desirable middle 
class goals, deliberately and without apology, 
for two reasons. First, I am convinced that 
you will thereby live a more satisfying and 
constructive personal life. Second, it seems 
to me axiomatic that no minority group can 
be integrated in the larger society unless it 
adopts the essential goals and values of that 
society. 

BLACK POWER 


We hear much these days of a slogan 
Black power—a slogan which is particularly 
intriguing to youth because it is presented 
most vigorously by young leaders. I have 
seen several definitions of this concept, but 
rather than attempt to define it here I will 
point out some of its essential and to me ob- 
jectional aspects. 

Black power rejects white participation in 
the civil rights struggle; it insists on black 
leadership and black leadership only; it re- 
jects middle class values as white values; it 
sponsors racial violence under certain cir- 
cumstances; it supports only black candi- 
dates for political office; it views all domestic 
and international problems through the lens 
of race; and it seems to reject, although this 
is not made clear by its proponents, the goal 
of racial integration in our society, 

I urge you to reject this concept however 
it is defined. 

I urge you to reject it because the concept 
is poor strategy. It is stupid to believe, and 
act as if, a group representing only 10 per 
cent of the total population, a group which 
has meager economic resources, a group 
whose political effectiveness is largely limited 
to a balance of power, can exercise its will 
against the 90 per cent majority. A minor- 
ity group cannot win its way, attain its 
goals, by force. It must rather appeal to the 
conscience of the majority. We cannot 
walk alone. 

I urge you to reject it because the concept 
is poor psychology. It frightens and drives 
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away the support of many of the majority 
racial group. The recent defeat of the civil 
rights legislation in the United States Senate 
and recent political developments in some 
cities and states are due in part at least to 
adverse reaction to the concept of Black 
Power. Further, it is misleading to those 
less thoughtful Negroes who become emo- 
tionally aroused by a misleading slogan, a 
misleading concept. 

More important, I urge you to reject it be- 
cause of its rationale—its philosophy. Black 
racism is no more palatable than white 
racism. We must enlist the support of and 
cooperate with white individuals and organi- 
zations in the civil rights struggle. We must 
join with whites in many kinds of civic, 
political and community activities. We 
cannot, we must not strive for a society 
divided on the basis of race. 

Now I have two footnotes to this state- 
ment of opposition to Black Power. 

First, the position I urge upon you as- 
sumes that in a particular locality coopera- 
tion with a substantial proportion of the 
white population is possible. In a situation 
such as that in Mississippi and Alabama 
where there is almost entire rejection of 
Negroes and where Negroes constitute a 
substantial proportion of the population the 
Black Power concept is defensible strategi- 
cally—-but never philosophically. 

Second, I urge you to reject the concept 
of White Power—White Power which is the 
historic way of life in this nation of ours 
and which we observe in every facet of 
American life. 

Let us reject a power struggle, a societal 
organization based on race—whether white 
or black. Do not follow the Pied Piper of 
violence. Do not follow the Pied Piper of 
racial separation. 

LAW AND ORDER 


I come now to a serious problem which 
is facing all urban areas of this country 
and many in other countries—an essential 
breakdown in law and order. To analyze 
this problem would require too much time 
here. It grows out of a lessening respect for 
authority. It grows out of a current con- 
fusion about the rights of citizens involved 
in police actions; and it is, in this country, 
directly related to the civil rights struggle. 

Baltimore is typical. This is an unsafe 
city. Unsafe to walk the streets at night— 
or some in the day—for fear of muggers 
or hoodlums. Unsafe to leave your homes 
or apartments for fear of thieves. These un- 
safe conditions are greatest in those areas of 
this city where there is the highest con- 
centration of Negro population. 

Historically, we have looked to the police 
to guard us from unlawful behavior. But 
now the police for many Negroes have be- 
come the enemy. As a result the arrest of 
a Negro lawbreaker by a white policeman 
arouses active resentment. Arrests are pre- 
vented, policemen are assaulted, riots are 
generated. The most recent riot in Atlanta, 
for example, was precipitated by the at- 
tempted arrest of a man who has twice been 
convicted for stealing automobiles. As a 
result there is a reluctance to arrest law- 
breakers—and the muggers, and hoodlums 
and thieves know this and continue on their 
nefarious ways. 

I urge you to stand actively for a lawful 
community. 

This I know presents a difficult problem. 
You understand the social conditions which 
incubate and foster criminality. You know 
the poverty and hopelessness of a large pro- 
portion of the Negro population. In this 
understanding you may be inclined to be 
sympathetic with those individuals who are 
striking against society. 

You are convinced that there is a con- 
siderable amount of police brutality. You 
know that many police are racially preju- 
diced. You know that many police violate 
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the rights of the poor and downtrodden. 
You are convinced that many criminal, ac- 
tivities could not continue without the con- 
nivance of some police—their aid gained 
by corruption. 

These are conditions which both Negro and 
white citizens must attempt to correct. But 
it will be increasingly fatal to community 
life for Negroes to reject the police and thus 
protect the criminals. 

If you take another view, ask not for whom 
the bell tolls! 

Let me add a footnote to this. 

There is no question but that there is a 
greater incidence of publicized crime in the 
Negro communities—the ghetto—than else- 
where. This has led to the uncritical con- 
clusion that criminal behavior is related to 
race. This is incorrect. 

What we observe here is the type of crimi- 
nality. The publicized crimes are those 
which threaten the immediate security of 
individuals—mugging, rape, petty thievery, 
and the like, Historically, and everywhere in 
the world this type of crime is related to class 
and economic level—not race. 

Further, when we include all kinds of crim- 
inal behavior, Negroes statistically are in- 
volved in very little of it. Billions of dollars 
a year are taken in this country by embez- 
zlers and forgers; by organized crime through 
gambling, narcotics and prostitution; by 
bribes and payoffs to enforcement agents and 
people in political positions; by some major 
business organizations through collusion in 
bids and the setting of prices of commodities. 
That Negroes share very little in the larger 
criminal activities is not because they are 
better than any other racial group; they sim- 
ply have less opportunity! 


ROLE OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE STUDENT 


In light of all this, what is the role of the 
Negro college student in the civil rights revo- 
lution? 

1, I have stated what your goals should be 
and I will not summarize these here. 

2. You should understand that attainment 
of the goal of the civil rights revolution re- 
quires many different approaches and tech- 
niques. They are wrong who say that unless 
one pickets or works directly with the de- 
prived population in the slums or in the rural 
South one makes no contribution. These are 
important and necessary techniques but 
there are others also important and neces- 
sary: education, legal action, political partici- 
pation, interpersonal relations, 

The program of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People is 
necessary and important; the program of the 
Urban League is necessary and important; 
the program of the Congress for Racial 
Equality is necessary and important; the pro- 
gram of the Southern Regional Conference 
is necessary and important; the program of 
schools and colleges are necessary and impor- 
tant. 

You must decide where you are to make 
your major contribution—nor deride the 
value of other approaches. 

ANOTHER FOOTNOTE 

I would except here, as necessary and im- 
portant, any technique involving violence ex- 
cept as a purely defensive measure. The 
Watts approach with its cry of “burn, baby, 
burn,” while emotionally satisfying to some, 
can only retard the attainment of our basic 
objective. 

3. I stated at the beginning of this address 
that you as students are both immediate par- 
ticipants in the social order and preparing 
yourselves for post-college participation. 

Your principal task as Negro college stu- 
dents is to prepare yourselves for full partici- 
pation in American life. 

This must be the over-riding considera- 
tion—this must be given the highest priority 
in your efforts. This college with all its fa- 
cilities is here to help you attain this para- 
mount objective. 
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This does not prevent you from engaging 
in other kinds of activities—social action 
demonstrations, working with the under- 
privileged, political action, Indeed you 
should engage in these. But let these ac- 
tivities be subordinated to your major re- 
sponsibility at this point in your lives. 

Let me then urge each of you to assess 
in a very fundamental way your role—the 
part you are to play in this struggle in 
which we are now engaged. Let me urge 
upon you the feeling that you are subversive 
and a traitor to the cause when you neglect 
your work here, when you go to your classes 
unprepared, when you fail to go the second 
mile in the development of your talents. Let 
me urge upon you the view that every well- 
done academic assignment constitutes testi- 
mony to the placard you are carrying in this 
great movement for human rights. 

These are great and exciting days—vital 
and serious days. In this time you have a 
part to play in determining the kind of fu- 
ture you will have—that your children will 
have—that this nation will have—indeed 
that this world will have. 

This is no time for slackers! To fail now 
to do your best—to do your best every day— 
will earn for you—and deservedly so—the 
condemnation and contempt of your fellows. 

I always close the Convocation address 
with these words. I like them, 

I wish it were in my power to inflame 
you—to make each of you feel—individual- 
ly—the vitality and meaningfulness of your 
college experience—to have you feel that 
your years on this campus are a unique op- 
portunity. 

For this campus, this college, can be, after 
all, only an opportunity for you. This mag- 
nificent faculty, these fine buildings, these 
new courses, these students organizations 
are not in themselyes important. They are 
only means. They exist chiefly that you 
might make of yourself a man or woman of 
high worth. 


These are for you the Golden Years. 
Grasp them! 


SECRETARY FOWLER ON MONE- 
TARY RESERVES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Wash- 
ington has just been the host to a most 
significant meeting, that of the 105-na- 
tion World Bank and Monetary Fund. 
Central to the discussions being held was 
the exploration of the creation of what 
might be called a world currency, an in- 
ternational reserve currency, to remove 
the present necessity for so much inter- 
national reliance on the dollar as a me- 
dium of world exchange. 

Because the questions involved are 
technical, they are therefore not gen- 
erally spread upon the front pages with 
headlines, but are relegated to the fi- 
nancial pages of the daily press. This 
does not lessen their vital importance 
to the United States and to the other 
nations concerned. Before the close of 
the sessions here, as a New York Times 
dispatch of last Wednesday noted, sev- 
eral of the leading nations concerned— 
Canada, Japan, and Britain—expressed 
the hope that the “contingency plan” 
for new reserves to supplement gold may 
be ready for detailed consideration at 
next year’s meeting. There is general 
agreement, although the view of France 
is a strong exception, that not only is 
there need for creation of a new system 
but that the key role in its administra- 
tion should. be played by the Monetary 
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Fund, not simply by a féw of the larger 

nations. 

At the luncheon held last Tuesday, 
September 27, Secretary Fowler admi- 
rably summarized the issues and under- 
standings which the United States sup- 
ports in this vital area, with its implica- 
tions for international trade and the 
harmony of nations. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Fowler’s address may 
apear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TEXT OF SECRETARY FOWLER'S REMARKS AT 
LUNCH, Forum Room, SHOREHAM HOTEL, 
TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, 1966 
It is a pleasure for me to welcome you 

here today. Successful international coop- 
eration depends upon a full and free ex- 
change of ideas and points of view. The 
Governors of the Fund should play a vital 
role in initiating and furthering interna- 
tional cooperation, and I am therefore very 
pleased that you could join me today to dis- 
cuss a new venture in international mone- 
tary cooperation. 

The future course of international action 
to strengthen the world’s monetary system 
is one of the most important matters before 
the Board of Governors at this Annual Meet- 
ing. At this meeting we must consider the 
launching of discussions which I hope will 
produce a plan for our appraisal at the 
next Annual Meeting. 

In the past three years, the Group of Ten 
countries participating in the Fund's Gen- 
eral Arrangements to Borrow have intensive- 
ly studied the problems of the international 
monetary system and have helped to clarify 
and focus the issues. Particularly, in the 
past year, the Group of Ten Deputies have 
explored the need for and the elements of a 
contingency plan for reserve creation. The 
Executive Directors of the Fund have also 
worked intensively on the problems of re- 
serve creation. 

I believe there is now a widely shared be- 
lief that in the longer run existing sources 
of reserves—mainly reserve currencies and 
gold—will not provide an adequate basis for 
world trade and payments. Having arrived 
at this point in our thinking, it is clear 
that it is prudent to prepare a contingency 
plan for deliberate reserve creation now, 
so that it will be ready for use when the 
need arises. There is general agreement 
that a second stage is now needed to develop 
such a plan, 

Today I would like to speak very briefly 
about some of the substantive and procedural 
aspects of contingency planning in the second 
stage. 

From the point of view of the world as a 
whole, I believe there are three substantive 
issues concerning deliberate reserve creation 
of utmost importance. These are aims, de- 
cision-making and scope of distribution. 

With respect to the aims of reserve creation, 
I am, of course, aware that the countries 
represented here today are vitally concerned 
with promoting the rapid development of 
their economies. A properly functioning 
monetary system will facilitate the growth of 
trade and the flow of capital, and will thus 
encourage economic development. To be 
both economically and politically feasible, 
deliberate reserve creation cannot be aimed 
at development finance or to the financing of 
individal balance-of- payments deficits. 
Rather, deliberate reserve creation should be 
based on the world’s long-term need for 
reserves and the decision to create reserves 
should be reached by a collective judgment 
of the reserve needs of the world as a whole. 

On decision-making, the exploration that 
has gone on thus far in this area has shown 
that only the very basic elements of a widely 
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shared view have emerged. It is in this 
erucial area that we will have to test our 
ability to devise a system which will balance 
the particular concerns of major countries 
with a key role in the functioning of the 
international monetary system and who will 
provide a major part of the financial backing 
for any newly created reserve asset, with the 
particular concerns of all other Fund mem- 
bers on a subject in which they admittedly 
have a vital interest. 

On scope of distribution, I am gratified that 
the work done so far has revealed a funda- 
mental consensus on the point that all coun- 
tries have a legitimate interest in the ade- 
quacy of international reserves. Following 
from this is the general agreement that 
deliberately created reserve assets should be 
distributed to all members of the Fund on the 
basis of IMF quotas or a similar formula. I 
believe that this conclusion lays a sound 
foundation for future negotiations. 

Turning to the procedural aspects of con- 
tingency planning, I have already mentioned 
that there is general agreement that a second 
stage is now needed to develop a contingency 
plan. At last year’s Annual Meeting I said 
that “This second phase should be designed 
primarily to assure that the basic interests 
of all members of the Fund in new arrange- 
ments for the future of the world monetary 
system will be adequately and appropriately 
considered and represented before significant 
intergovernmental agreements for formal 
structural improvements of the monetary 
system are concluded.” 

To carry out this second stage, the Min- 
isters and Governors of the Group of Ten 
have suggested that a series of joint meetings 
be held between their Deputies and the 
Fund Executive Directors. As Fund Gover- 
nors, in our speeches to the Annual Meeting, 
we will have to address ourselves to the ar- 
rangements for the second stage. 

The Deputies have worked intensively on 
international liquidity and have built up 
great expertise in this area. The Fund mem- 
bers represented in this group have a key role 
in the functioning of the international mon- 
etary system. The Executive Directors have 
also made a vital contribution to the study of 
international liquidity. Moreover, the Execu- 
tive Board looks after the interests of the 
whole of the Fund’s membership. The Latin 
American members here today elect 3 Execu- 
tive Directors and participate in the election 
of 2 others. Thus, the bringing together of 
the Executive Directors and Deputies com- 
bines a high degree of expertise both on the 
substance of reserve creation and on the 
views and interests .of all the member 
countries. 

In my view, the joint meetings of the 
Deputies and Executive Directors offer a 
forum in which there is a real possibility for 
reaching a climate of opinion which will en- 
able a specific plan to be presented for our 
appraisal at the 1967 Annual Meeting in Rio 
de Janeiro. I hope you will join me in giving 
the arrangements for the joint meetings your 
strongest support. 

The deliberate creation of reserves by in- 
ternational decision would be a major deyel- 
opment in the history of the international 
monetary system. The commitment to the 
establishment of a contingency plan marks a 
determination to continue the orderly evolu- 
tion of the system to meet the challenges of 
new conditions. It reflects a determination 
to assure that the growth of the world econ- 
omy is uninterrupted by inadequacies in the 
monetary system which are within our power 
to avoid through forward planning. 

It is possible to proceed with full confi- 
dence in the success of this endeavor. This 
confidence is based on the high degree of 
international monetary cooperation that has 
worked so successfully and which is firmly 

ded in our mutual interest in an effi- 
ciently functioning payments system that 
will facilitate, in the future as it has in the 
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past, the balanced growth of trade and pay- 
ments for both the developed and the devel- 
oping countries. 


INTERNATIONAL COAL CONGRESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I am pleased to call attention 
to.an address made by the Honorable J. 
Cordell Moore, Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior, at the Inter- 
national Coal Congress being held at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

It is a well known fact that a great 
economic potential faces our country 
with the proper development of its vast 
coal natural resource. Mr. Moore has 
indicated the Federal Government’s in- 
terest in coal research. I am hopeful 
that this interest will continue and be 
expanded in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Moore’s address printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF J. CORDELL MOORE, ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, MINERAL RESOURCES, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, AT THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL COAL CONGRESS, PITTSBURGH, PA., 
OCTOBER 3, 1966 


It is a pleasure indeed to welcome you, on 
behalf of the Department of the Interior, 
and specifically its Bureau of Mines, as dele- 
gates to the Fifth International Coal Prep- 
aration Congress. The United States is 
privileged to take its place among the coal- 
producing countries that have been hosts for 
this important series of meetings, and I 
would like to extend a particularly warm 
greeting to the delegates from overseas. 
Whether this is your first trip to America or 
whether you have visited us before, I hope 
your schedules will allow you to travel widely 
and permit you to see some of our points of 
ratural beauty as well as the mines and 
plants in which I know you are interested. 
In short, I hope your visit to this country will 
be pleasant as well as profitable, and as en- 
joyable as it is enlightening. 

About a year ago Secretary Udall had the 
opportunity to visit several coal research 
establishments in West Gerrmany. He has 
told me of his impressions of the outstand- 
ing research being conducted there; on his 
return home he called for close Maison be- 
twéen our coal research people in the De- 
partment of the Interior and those in Ger- 
many so that both parties could profit from 
the technical knowledge of the other. We 
have a similar arrangement with the United 
Kingdom and also we are cooperating closely 
with Japan in coal research. 

It is my hope that ultimately there will be 
such cooperative effort among all the coal- 
producing countries, because we share many 
problems in common. This Congress signi- 
fies your agreement that through interna- 
tional cooperation we can surmount many 
of the obstacles that confront us. 

Our technical experts in the Department's 
Bureau of Mines inform me that we are in- 
debted to Europe for many of the processes 
and machines now used in American coal 
preparation plants. Adverse mining condi- 
tions and the costs they entail, I'm told, have 
led the European countries to develop coal- 
cleaning methods that insure operation at 
peak efficiency. The American coal indus- 
try has adopted a number of these improve- 
ments, many of which were first made public 
at earlier Congresses in this series. So you 
can be sure that we will do everything we 
can to insure that these beneficial forums 
continue, 

The American coal industry has its own 
accomplishments to be proud of. There 
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were many in the years following World 
War II who thought that the industry was 
dying, that somehow coal had been rendered 
obsolete by other energy forms. They were 
wrong. In the face of strong competition— 
first from oil, then from natural gas, and 
now from nuclear energy—coal-industry 
Management and labor have worked effec- 
tively together to end the long decline in 
production. Coal has significantly strength- 
ened its position and today remains an im- 
portant segment of the American economy. 

During a period marked by steadily-rising 
costs and higher prices for nearly all com- 
modities, our price of coal has been lowered, 
largely through the extensive skillful mech- 
anization of mining operations and the skill 
and attitude of our workers. We have seen 
the productivity of labor in our coal mines 
nearly double in the past decade, an achieve- 
ment in which the entire industry can take 

ride. 

p Today, however, American coal is con- 
fronted with as grave a challenge as any it 
has ever had to face. I refer, of course, to 
the threat of air pollution. Our scientists, 
and others throughout the world, have known 
for years that the time would come when we 
could no longer tolerate the noxious gases 
that are generated in the burning of fuels 
that are high in sulfur content. With the 
rapid increase in the demand for energy, par- 
ticularly energy in the form of electricity 
generated from coal, the problem suddenly 
has assumed high priority. Nor will the diffi- 
culty disappear if ignored. All prognostica- 
tions of future energy demand on a world- 
wide basis call for coal to be used in ever- 
increasing quantities to help supply the 
needs of growing populations and higher 
standards of living. Certainly, it would be 
rash for me even to suggest means for sul- 
fur reduction to a group of experts such as 
you, when many of you are now devoting 
strong research efforts to overcome this diffi- 
cult and perplexing problem that thus far 
has defied satisfactory solution. 

In addition to sulfur oxides in the flue 
gases from coal burning installations, par- 
ticulate matter must be removed. Here 
again, we are depending upon the efforts of 
the coal preparation engineer to overcome 
this problem in the fuel itself, relieving the 
consumer of the expense of installing equip- 
ment at the point of use. Sulfur and parti- 
culate matter are today’s main coal utiliza- 
tion pollution problems that require earnest 
study and review. Another pollutant that is 
less understood and may be of prime concern 
in the near future is the oxides formed from 
nitrogen. Iltimately, we will look to the 
members of your profession to provide us 
with effective means for control of this, as 
well. 

Today, public concern over air pollution is 
at a new peak in the United States. Our 
people are demanding abatement, and they 
will get abatement by one means or another. 
New York City recently adopted an ordinance 
which, less than 5 years from now, will pro- 
hibit the use of any fuel containing more 
than one percent sulfur. Stringent regula- 
tions also have been placed on fuels used in 
Federal installations. The average sulfur 
content content of coals we now use is ap- 
proximately two percent; so it is obvious that 
unless a solution to the sulfur problem can 
be found, new deposits of low sulfur coal will 
have to be developed rapidly. 

The present dimensions of this sulfur 
problem and its potential for growth can- 
not be ignored. I'm told, for example, that 
last year our electric utilities alone burned 
more than 240 million tons of coal. And 
I’m told also that in the process they pol- 
luted the atmosphere with about 5 million 
tons of sulfur in chemical forms that are 
harmful both to man and to many of the 
materials with which he builds and works. 
If this is a sobering thought, take a look, for 
a moment, at the future. At the rate our 
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population and industry are growing, the 
demand for electric power is virtually in- 
satiable. 

According to reliable estimates, more than 
80 million kilowatts of new generating ca- 
pacity already is scheduled for completion 
in the balance of this century in the United 
States. By the year 2000, which sounds dis- 
tant but really is not far away from a plan- 
ning standpoint, we might well be consum- 
ing more than a billion tons of coal a year 
for power generation alone. Thus, the pol- 
lution of our air with sulfur compounds 
could mushroom, proportionately, at a 
frightening pace if we were to continue our 
present combustion practices. 

While the problem is great, so too is the 
incentive to find a satisfactory solution. 
The Department of the Interior is responsible 
for the conservation of our natural resources. 
Therefore, we view the discharge of sulfur 
compounds to the atmosphere as undesirable 
not only from the standpoint of pollution, 
but also because it results in the waste of 
valuable sulfur, which is in short supply. 
Certainly, the recovery of this material would 
be in the best interests of the coal industry. 
And it would prove once again that one of 
the surest ways to achieve conservation is to 
convert a waste into a useful and marketable 
product. 

We are quite optimistic that the Bureau of 
Mines’ alkalized alumina process for the 
absorption of sulfur oxides, with ultimate re- 
covery of the pollutant as elemental sulfur, 
will be economically feasible. Projecting 
costs for a process at the commercial scale 
based upon smaller pilot plant operation is 
always hazardous, but we believe that re- 
moval of sulfur oxides from stack gases by 
our process can be achieved even now at a 
cost of about $1.50 per ton of coal burned. 
This cost figure does not include a credit for 
the recovered sulfur. Sulfur is selling today 
for about $25 or $30 per ton in the world 
markets and if we could supply this market 
with sulfur obtained from the stack gases, 
we are hopeful that the amount of sulfur 
in a relatively high-sulfur coal would essen- 
tially pay for the costs of recovery and, at 
the same time, solve the air pollution prob- 
lem when high-sulfur fossil fuels are burned. 

Naturally, I have spoken about air pollu- 
tion as it confronts us today in this coun- 
try. But, all industrialized countries face 
the same problem in greater or lesser degree. 
Moreover, because improving the methods by 
which coal is prepared for market is one of 
the principal avenues for an effective ap- 
proach to competitive economic solutions, 
the problem falls squarely within your do- 
main. I urge you to work together on air 
pollution during this Congress as you have 
worked so effectively on other problems in 
the past. If you can stimulate new ideas 
and new research toward more effective elim- 
ination of sulfur from coal, the success of 
your meeting will be assured. 


DEATH OF HON. C. C. WYCHE, 
SENIOR FEDERAL JURIST 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, on 
September 17, the Nation’s senior Fed- 
eral jurist, the Honorable C. C. Wyche, 
died in Spartanburg General Hospital in 
Spartanburg, S.C. The Nation has lost 
an able and capable member of the Fed- 
eral bench, and South Carolina has lost 
a most respected citizen. My own sense 
of personal loss is deepened because 
Judge Wyche was a close friend of many 
years standing. 

He was a distinguished public servant 
with a record that made him admired 
and respected by all who had occasion 
to know him. Judge Wyche was a native 
of Prosperity, S.C., the son of the late 
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Dr. C. T. and Carrie Sease Wyche. His 
mother was a sister of the late Judge 
Thomas S. Sease. 

Judge Wyche had fought off several 
serious illnesses over the past few years, 
and had come back strong and deter- 
mined to carry on with his judicial 
duties. He had been under treatment for 
about a week following a fall and a 
broken hip at his home in Spartanburg. 

He graduated from Prosperity High 
School in 1902 and from the Citadel in 
1906. His alma mater awarded him an 
epid degree of doctor of laws in 

Judge Wyche began the study of law 
and continued his education at George- 
town University while he was private 
secretary to his uncle, U.S. Senator 
Frank B. Gary. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1909 and practiced law in partner- 
ship with former Gov. John Gary Evans, 
the late Miller G. Foster, former U.S. 
Representative Sam J. Nicholls, and his 
father, Judge George W. Nicholls. At 
various other times he was associated in 
law practice with the elder statesman, 
the Honorable James F. Byrnes, and U.S. 
Senator Donald S. Russell. 

Included in his law career were the 
posts of Spartanburg city attorney and 
county attorney; U.S. district attorney 
for the onetime western district of South 
Carolina. He also served in the South 
Carolina House of Representatives as a 
member of the delegation from Spartan- 
burg County. 

In World War I he served between 
May 1917 and April 1919 rising from in- 
fantry lieutenant to major in the Army. 
He was a reservist on active duty, serving 
as training instructor, as a judge advo- 
cate, and in France, as a battalion com- 
mander. 

Before his Federal judgeship appoint- 
ment, by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, on January 30, 1937, he sat as a 
special judge in South Carolina’s circuit 
courts by special appointment and for a 
brief time he also served as an associate 
justice of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court, by special appointment. Last No- 
vember, Judge Wyche became the senior 
judge still active in full-time duty in 
Federal courts of the entire Nation. 
Since his 1937 Federal bench appoint- 
ment, he sat with the Fourth Circuit 
Court of Appeals and on many occasions 
he was the senior judge on special three- 
judge court cases. 

Judge Wyche is survived by his 
daughter, Mrs. Charles Camp, of Flor- 
ence; a brother, C. Granville Wyche, of 
Greenville, a distinguished attorney; a 
sister, Mrs. Maxwell H. Forbes, of Haver- 
ford, Pa., and two granddaughters. His 
wife—they were married in 1916—was 
the late Mrs. Evelyn Crawford Wyche. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following articles and edi- 
torials be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record: Judge C. C. Wythe: He Ex- 
celled,” from the September 20, 1966, 
Greenville News; “He Enriched Our Her- 
itage,” from the September 20, 1966, 
Spartanburg Herald; “Death Takes 
Judge Wyche,” from the September 
18, 1966, Greenville News; “A Loss 
to Bench and Bar,” from the Sep- 
tember 20, 1966, the State. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Sept. 20, 1966] 
JUDGE C. C. WycHE: HE EXCELLED 

To pay a proper tribute to the late U.S. 
District Judge Cecil Wyche, one of the giant 
figures of his era in South Carolina’s his- 
tory, we would like to write, not an obitu- 
ary editorial, but a book. 

There were ever so many facets of the 
man’s private and public careers, his accom- 
plishments on and off the bench, his tremen- 
dous intellect and his colorful personality 
that would make fascinating reading. 

Judge Wyche was born of a distinguished 
family which made its way from Virginia to 
South Carolina, as did so many of the earli- 
est settlers of this state. But it was charac- 
teristic of him and others of his kin that 
they consciously or otherwise believed and 
practiced the biblical injunction that of 
those to whom much is given much more is 
required, 

The professions, especially the law, were 
a part of his heritage and long before he 
donned the robes of the federal bench for 
life he had distinguished himself brilliantly 
as few men do in an entire lifetime as a 
practicing attorney. He had served a short 
interim appointment to the South Carolina 
Supreme Court and he had been associated 
with, and a mentor of, some of the most 
lustrous names on the rolls of the State Bar 
and in public affairs. 

Had he lived 1 more year, Judge Wyche 
would have completed 30 years as a U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge. 

Last November he became the nation’s 
senior federal jurist in point of service. In 
our opinion, however, Cecil Wyche was a 
senior judge in many more and in more im- 
portant ways than mere time in office. 

His court was a model of decorum and of 
evenhanded justice at work. 

When Judge Wyche mounted the bench, 
he isolated himself from the world he en- 
joyed so much, and even from friends and 
acquaintances he cherished. He was alone 
with his keen mind, with the law which he 
regarded as an undeviating and almost sacred 
instrument of justice and with his consci- 
ence which maintained a fine balance be- 
tween the necessity for punishment and the 
hope for rehabilitation of the offender. 

Judge Wyche brooked no nonsense in his 
courtroom. The lawyers practicing before 
him feared his jovian wrath if they stepped 
out of line or strayed from the -facts and 
the law as much as they respected his abil- 
ity and loved him personally. 

A young newsman once made the mistake 
of hurrying into his courtroom chewing gum 
as a sort of relaxer against the tensions of 
the copy deadline. The motion of the rep- 
ortorial jaws distracted a witness and an- 
noyed Judge Wyche who forthwith repri- 
manded the young man whom he knew well 
in private life. The re; now one of 
South Carolina’s senior editors, still has not 
regained his taste for chewing gum. 

Judge Wyche’s opinions in non-jury cases 
Were models of simplicity of expression, of 
judicial restraint adhering to the law without 
reflecting personal predelictions and of pen- 
etrating analysis of the facts and the per- 
tinent legal principles. Not even concern 
that a higher court might reverse him in 
these later years when judicial precedents fall 
like leaves in the autumn swayed his judg- 
ment. 

In accepting guilty pleas and trying crim- 
inal cases with juries, Judge Wyche did not 
merely “temper justice with mercy.” He ad- 
ministered the law with wisdom and com- 
passion. He pioneered, at least in this 
state, in the use of probationary sentences 
and parole. He selected. the federal pro- 
bation officers and staff with the utmost care 
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and encouraged them to become outstanding 
in their field. 

A defendant who showed promise of mak- 
ing good with a new start was given a chance 
to reclaim his life from ruin and waste. But 
the probationer or parolee who abused the 
privilege soon learned the judge was no 
patsy. 

No courtroom occasion gave him greater 
satisfaction, nor a better chance to enjoy the 
pleasure of expounding his philosophy of 
citizenship, than the periodic naturalization 
hearings. When he welcomed new citizens, 
he unbent and talked to them as he would 
friends in an informal gathering. 

When he had finished, they had a new ap- 
preciation of the privileges and obligations 
of American citizenship. So did their na- 
tive-born friends and courtroom observers. 

Judge Wyche was 81 and he lived life to 
the fullest, scorning retirement. In the last 
decade or two he had more than once en- 
gaged in combat with the mortal enemy of 
all men, death, and emerged victorious in 
mind and body when medical science had 
lost hope. It was ironic, and a measure of 
the man, that death won only after he had 
been gravely injured in a fall at his home. 

In his lifetime, Judge Wyche played many 
roles. He was a soldier in World War I, an 
advocate without peer, a district attorney 
without fear, a master politician before fed- 
eral service forced him to the sidelines, a de- 
voted husband and father who felt family 
ties strongly, a beloved friend and delightful 
companion and a judge who left his indelible 
imprint on every case he decided. 

There could be no more fitting epitaph 
than one saying that, in all he did, he ex- 
celled, 

[From the Spartanburg (S.C.) Herald, Sept. 
20, 1966] 


He ENRICHED OUR HERITAGE 


Federal Judge C. C. Wyche became almost a 
legend during his own lifetime—a life dis- 
tinguished in the service of justice. 

The roll of his close friends included prac- 
tically all of the prominent leaders of this 
state in this century. The sharpness of his 
mind and his wisdom had a far broader influ- 
ence on the affairs of his time than the ju- 
dicial judgments he delivered. 

Judge Wyche’s quick wit and colorful hu- 
mor were known and appreciated by many 
who did not know him personally. They 
were passed from man to man, from year to 
year, in hearty stories that were repeated 
time and again. 

South Carolina’s heritage was enriched by 
the long and faithful presence of this man, 
The lasting imprint Judge Wyche leaves on 
his state’s history and in the minds of those 
who knew him is the best epitaph to a man 
who fulfilled to the greatest satisfaction his 
role in life. 

[From the Greenville (S.C.) News, 
Sept. 18, 1966] 

Hip INJURY FATAL: DEATH TAKES 
Jupce WYCHE 

SPARTANBURG. —U.S. District Judge Charles 
Cecil Wyche, 81, the nation’s senior federal 
jurist, died at Spartanburg General Hospital 
Saturday afternoon. 

He had been under treatment since Mon- 
day, following a fall and a broken hip at his 
home, 268 Mills Ave. 

First appointed to the federal bench Jan. 
30, 1937, by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
it was only last November that Judge Wyche 
became the senior judge still active in full- 
time duty in federal courts of the entire 
nation. 

The career of Judge Wyche, active to the 
last, was, in Gov. Robert E. McNair’s words, a 
“distinguished record of service” that made 
him ‘admired and respected by his fellow 
judges, members of the bar, and all who had 
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occasion to know him as a man of fairness 
and high capability.” 

The dean of federal district judges was 
graduated from Prosperity High School in 
1902. The Citadel, from which he was grad- 
uated in 1906, awarded him an honorary doc- 
tor of laws degree in 1952. 

Judge Wyche studied law in the office of 
the late U.S. Sen. Frank B. Gary, under his 
uncle, Judge Thomas S. Sease, and at George- 
town University while he was private secre- 
tary to Sen. Gary. 

TAUGHT SCHOOL 


Briefly, he was a teacher and principal at 
Lees Graded School (1906-07) and West End 
Graded School, Spartanburg (1907-08). 

He was admitted to the bar in 1909 and 
practiced law in partnership with former 
Gov. John Gary Evans, with the late Miller 
C. Foster, with former U.S. Rep. Sam J. Nich- 
olls and his father, Judge George W. Nicholls. 

He engaged in law practice also with the 
many-officed and now elder statesman James 
F. Byrnes and with now U.S. Sen. Donald 8. 
Russell. 

The law career of Judge Wyche saw him as 
Spartanburg city attorney, Spartanburg 
county attorney, U.S. district attorney for 
the onetime Western District of South Caro- 
lina. 

He served as a member of the delegation 
from Spartanburg to the S.C. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

During World War I, between May 1917 
and April 1919 he rose from the rank of an 
infantry lieutenant to major in the Army. 
He was a reservist on active duty, serving as 
a training instructor, as a judge advocate, 
and, in France, as a battalion commander. 

Before his federal judgeship appointment, 
Judge Wyche sat as a special judge in South 
Carolina’s circuit courts by special appoint- 
ment. Also by special appointement, he was 
briefly (1929) an associate justice of the S.C. 
Supreme Court. 


APPOINTED IN 1937 


Since his 1987 federal bench appointment, 
he sat with the Fourth Circuit Court of 
Appeals and on numerous occasions on spe- 
cial three-judge-court cases. 

Judge Wyche held tight control over the 
courtrooms in which he presided with a 
quick if sometimes cutting wit—tempered 
with subtle, whimsical, even mellow side of 
his personality. 

Probably his favorite official duty was his 
role in the naturalization hearings for aliens 
seeking United States citizenship. It was 
there the stern lines of his face relaxed and 
his personal warmth projected. 

At such hearings, he was wont to chat, 
reminisce, sometimes lift a tiny new citizen, 
often adopted, to his robed knee for a light 
respite from the harsher business his court- 
rooms generally dealt in. 


STRIKE TO CORE 


But never was his courtroom command re- 
laxed. And he could strike to the core of a 
problem bitingly. Once a witness persisted 
in elaborating with opinion on testimony 
despite warnings until Judge Wyche scath- 
ingly suggested that if the witness planned 
to try the case, perhaps they should change 
seats. 

Judge Wyche was a native of Prosperity, 
son of the late Dr. C. T. and Carrie Sease 
Wyche. His mother was a sister of the late 
Judge Thomas S. Sease. 

Surviving are a daughter, Mrs. Charles 
Camp of Florence; a brother C. Granville 
Wyche of Greenville; a sister, Mrs. Maxwell 
H. Forbes of Haverford, Penn., and two 
granddaughters. 

His wife—they were married in 1916—was 
the late Mrs. Evelyn Crawford Wyche. 

Judge Wyche was one of four federal 
district judges in South Carolina, The 
others are J. Robert Martin Jr. of Greenville, 
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Robert W. Hemphill of Chester and Charles 
E. Simons of Aiken. 

Graveside services for the veteran jurist— 
the family has requested that flowers be 
omitted and any memorials be made as con- 
tributions to the American Diabetes Asso- 
ciation—will be conducted Sunday at 4:30 
p.m. in Greenlawn Memorial Gardens by Dr. 
Fred Poag and Rev. Henry Keating. 

Nephews will be pallbearers and the Spar- 
tanburg County Bar Association, state and 
federal members of the judiciary, will attend 
in a body. 


[From the Columbia (S.C.) State, Sept. 20, 
1966 


A Loss ro BENCH AND Bar 


The Federal judiciary lost an illustrious 
member last weekend with the death of Dis- 
trict Judge C. Cecil Wyche—and South Caro- 
lina lost one of the state’s outstanding citi- 
zens, 

Judge Wyche had been on the bench so 
long (since 1937) that few South Carolinians 
of this day and age realized the scope of his 
earlier services to state and nation. But, in 
a career of public service spanning almost 
half a century, he had been a school teacher, 
a battalion commander in World War I, a 
member of the South Carolina House of Rep- 
resentatives, a city attorney, a county attor- 
ney, and a United States district attorney. 

His elevation to the federal bench by the 
late Pres. Franklin D. Roosevelt was a rec- 
ognition of legal abilities which already had 
won him periodic appointments as special 
judge in the South Carolina judiciary. 

Judge Wyche had the deserved reputation 
of being firm but fair. There never was any 
doubt about who was in charge when he 
presided, although he often relaxed notice- 
ably when conducting naturalization pro- 
ceedings. He manifested a genuine interest 
in new citizens and demonstrated for them 
both an Official and a personal welcome to 
the United States. 

There is the temptation to say of Judge 
Wyche that he was “the last of the old 
breed.” But in a time when the federal 
judiciary needs all the prestige and profes- 
sional competence it can muster, let us sim- 
ply hope that Judge Wyche has left an image 
which Federal judges of today and tomorrow 
will seek to emulate. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL AND 
STATION WITI-TV CALL FOR A 
CLEANUP CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
STATE POLLUTION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a seri- 
ous interstate pollution problem is con- 
tinuing to develop in some of the inter- 
state waters surrounding my State of 
Wisconsin—along the western shore of 
Lake Michigan, in the Green Bay area, 
and in the Duluth-Superior area. The 
pollution comes from industries, com- 
munities, ships, and other sources located 
in several States. It affects the citizens 
of more than one State, 

Consequently, this interstate pollution 
is something which the State of Wiscon- 
sin alone cannot check. As it continues 
to mount, it poses an increasingly seri- 
ous threat to the scenic beauty of our 
State, to our extremely valuable tourist 
industry, and to the source of fresh water 
which serves hundreds of thousands of 
our citizens. 

The obvious way to meet the interstate 
pollution crisis would be to convene a 
Federal-State water pollution conference 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, the precise manner in which 
Congress intended that such problems 
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be handled. Such a conference would 
bring together representatives of local, 
State, and Federal governments, and 
representatives of private industry.. The 
conference would inventory the pollu- 
tion and then draw up specific recom- 
mendations for eliminating it. If the 
recommendations were not carried out by 
those responsible for the pollution, they 
could be enforced by court order, 

Ever since early this year, I have been 
urging that such a conference be con- 
vened, especially to deal with the serious 
situation in the Green Bay area. Un- 
fortunately, the State of Wisconsin has 
refused to make such a request. 

Wisconsin’s largest newspaper, the 
Milwaukee Journal, has consistently 
championed the idea of a Federal-State 
water pollution conference. In an ex- 
cellent editorial on October 1, the Jour- 
nal again pointed out to the Governor 
that this step must be taken if we are 
serious about fighting interstate pollu- 
tion. The Journal said: 


Two points continue to elude the gover- 
nor. For one thing, western Lake Michigan 
and Green Bay have been studied to death. 
The Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration made public detailed reports 
on pollution in both areas last June... 
More important, Wisconsin cannot clean up 
the Great Lakes singlehanded. 


I ask unanimous consent that this 
excellent editorial from the Milwaukee 
Journal be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KNOWLES Moves ON LAKES POLLUTION, BUT 
NoT ENOUGH 

Gov. Knowles now says he will seek federal 
manpower to help make more studies of 
Great Lakes pollution. The governor, who 
has resisted the calling of a federal enforce- 
ment conference, also said that he would 
agree to request such a conference for Lake 
Michigan if the resource development board 
feels it necessary “in order to secure this ad- 
ditional technical help.” The board, Wiscon- 
sin’s new water quality agency, has agreed to 
seek the extra federal manpower. It has 
taken no action on the federal conference. 

Two points continue to elude the governor. 
For one thing, western Lake Michigan and 
Green Bay have been studied to death. The 
federal water pollution control administra- 
tion made public detailed reports on pollu- 
tion in both areas last June. Its officials say 
that the agency is basically ready to proceed 
without further major studies if enforcement 
is started. 

More important, Wisconsin cannot clean 
up the Great Lakes singlehanded. It is true 
enough, as Interior Secretary Udall remarked 
recently, that Wisconsin has one of the best 
state pollution control laws in the nation. It 
is equally true that the finest state law 
won’t permit Wisconsin to reach out and 
order Michigan, Illinois or Indiana to stop 
polluting the lakes. This is an interstate 
matter. Only the federal government can 
function effectively in the vacuum. 

There have been enough “studies.” The 
major polluters are known. The job now is 
to get them to stop polluting. Federal en- 
forcement conferences should be set up for 
Lake Michigan, Green Bay and probably the 
western end of Lake Superior whether Gov. 
Knowles requests them or the federal govern- 
ment initiates them on its own. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, second, 
television station WITI-TV in Milwaukee 
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pointed out to its viewers on September 
29, that Wisconsin is losing the fight 
against water pollution. WITI-TV said: 


We need to crack down hard on those 
communities, industries, and individuals who 
pollute our waters. * * * As Senator NELSON 
insists, this is one fight we cannot win alone. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
WITI-TV editorial be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WISCONSIN CAN'T FIGHT POLLUTION WITHOUT 
FEDERAL COORDINATION 


Although he wasn’t actually present at the 
recent congressional subcommittee meeting 
on water pollution here in Milwaukee, Sen- 
ator NELSON got some strong opinions across 
on one of his favorite subjects. We feel the 
Senator was right on target when he com- 
plained that Wisconsin is losing the fight on 
water pollution... losing it by continually 
refusing to convene a federal-state water pol- 
lution conference, 

NELSON talked about the serious interstate 
pollution in Lake Michigan, Green Bay, and 
Lake Superior. He charged that pollution 
threatens the Missisippi and Fox rivers and 
the state's 8,000 lakes. It's true that Wis- 
consin has been a pioneer in fighting pollu- 
tion and now we've strengthened the anti- 
pollution laws even further. However, 
lately we seem to be content in publishing 
lengthy reports about our so-called progress. 

With a fall election coming up, politicians 
enjoy boasting of our accomplishments. 
As Senator NELSON. says: “The most sig- 
nificant facts on the pollution crisis in Wis- 
consin are found in the soiled rivers and the 
suffocating lakes.” Ask any sportsman 
about pollution, You'll get straight facts. 
He'll tell you, no matter how state officials 
might boast progress, most of our lakes and 
streams are open sewers ...and are get- 
ting worse, not better. 

TV6 has never been keen on seeking 
money or help from Washington. With 
most programs, it’s far more efficient and 
far cheaper to ignore Washington and go it 
alone. But, not in this case. Not when 
rivers and lakes know no state boundaries, 
For example. if Minnesota were to re- 
fuse to clean up polluted rivers which flow 
from their state into ours, it would be use- 
less for us in Wisconsin to clean up pollu- 
tion. 

We need to crack down hard on those 
communities, industries and individuals 
who pollute our waters. And, TV6 reminds 
state officials, we also need continual coor- 
dination with federal and interstate efforts 
to clear our waters. As Senator NELSON in- 
sists . . this is one fight we cannot win 
alone. 


A FRESH APPROACH TO JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, the August- 
September 1966 issue of Judicature, a 
magazine published by the American 
Judicature Society, contains a thoughful 
and interesting article contributed by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 
Senator Typincs’ article, entitled “A 
Fresh Approach to Judicial Administra- 
tion,” represents a thoughtful, provoking 
examination of many aspects of the ad- 
ministration of law and justice. 

Since becoming chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Improvements in Judicial 
Machinery, the Senator from Maryland 
has distinguished himself by conducting 
a continuing and thorough review of 
practices and procedures crucial to the 
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administration of justice. I strongly 
recommend this stimulating and schol- 
arly article both to lawyers and non- 
lawyers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A FRESH APPROACH TO JUDICIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Since its founding by Herbert Harley, 
Roscoe Pound, John Wigmore and others in 
1913, the American Judicature Society has 
played a leading role—often a lonely role— 
in promoting court reform through improve- 
ments in judicial administration. That its 
struggle should so often be a lonely and diffi- 
cult one is puzzling and unfortunate. Itisa 
tragic reflection of our times that other, more 
striking problems have led legislators and the 
public to ignore the difficulties of the courts, 
for the effective operation of the judicial sys- 
tem is central to our notion of free and 
responsible government. Our system de- 
pends on the orderly and peaceful settle- 
ment of disputes according to the rule of law. 
When the courts of law cannot perform this 
function with fairness and dispatch, the 
result will be frustration and ultimately 
chaos, 

It cannot be overemphasized that an effec- 
tive judicial system requires not only that 
just results be reached but that they be 
reached swiftly. As Chief Justice Warren 
warned in an address to the American Bar 
Association, “Interminable and unjustifiable 
delays in our courts are. . corroding the 
very foundations of Constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States. Today, because 
the legal remedies of many of our people 
can be realized only after they have sallowed 
with the passage of time, they are mere 
forms of justice.“ Lawyers are particularly 
aware that the courts are confronted with 
cases of unprecedented number and complex- 
ity, and that in their pursuit of legal relief 
many litigants are faced with intolerable 
delay. They should be equally aware that 
to maintain the rule of law as the basis for 
a free society, a way must be found to meet 
this challenge. I firmly believe that with 
determination and imagination—by break- 
ing away from indifference and ancient 
prejudices—we can bring the judicial system 
into the twentieth century, and make the 
judicial process once again both swift and 
just. 

A few statistics will illustrate the mag- 
nitude of the problem. Look at the plight 
of Federal district courts in large metro- 
politan areas, 

The Southern District of New York. with 
24 judges, had a backlog of 10,000 civil cases 
as of July 1965.7 The median elapsed time 
from issue to trial for the middle 80% of 
civil cases was 39 months.‘ More than 17% 
of all cases there—more than 1700 cases— 
had been pending in excess of three years.“ 

The Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
with 11 judges, has an even more serious 
problem. During fiscal 1965 the backlog in- 


„Giants in the Earth,” 46 J. Am. Jud. 
S. 43 (1962). 

Speech to opening assembly, 1958 An- 
nual Meeting of the A.B.A. See also, War- 
ren, “The Problem of Delay: A Task for 
Bench and Bar Alike,” 44 AB. A. J. 1043 
(1958). r 

be Avia’ Report of the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the United States Courts 
(1965), Table Cl, p. 174. Hereafter referred 
to as Report of Director (1965). 

*Ibid., Table C10, p. 210. 

5Ibid., Table C6a, p. 196. 
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creased 14% to 6,000 cases,“ and median de- 
lay between issue and trial was 41 months.“ 

It is not only the larger districts that suffer 
from significant backlogs and long delays: 

In the District of Rhode Island, with one 
judge, 17% of all cases have been pending for 
more than three years.“ 

In the District of Delaware, with three 
judges, this figure is slightly higher.’ 

The number of cases being filed in Federal 
courts is steadily increasing. Between 1962 
and 1965 the weighted caseload per judgeship 
rose by 13% from 242 to 274." And during 
the same period the total backlog in all Fed- 
eral. district courts increased approximately 
15% from 64,000 * to more than 74,000 cases."? 
The Federal courts of appeals also find it 
impossible to keep up with the rising case- 
load, The number of appeals has increased 
from 4,204 in fiscal 1961 to 6,766 in fiscal 
1965—an increase of 60%.“ In just one year, 
fiscal 1965, the backlog rose by more than 
25 % from 3,780 to 4,755 cases. 

Similar problems exist in state systems: 

In Louisiana in 1964, 77,000 suits were filed 
while only 59,000 were terminated, adding 
more than 18,000 cases to an already stagger- 
ing backlog. 

In the Circuit Court of Cook County, Ii- 
nois, the average litigant in a civil jury case 
faces a delay of 70 months—almost six years— 
from filing to trial.” 

In Texas in 1961 the backlog was 120,000 
cases and approximately 20% of all cases had 
been pending for over 5 years! Texas au- 
thorities no longer compile figures indicating 
how long cases have been pending. However, 
we do know that the backlog is currently in 
excess of 212,000 cases. 

Statistics like these indicate that existing 
administrative practices of our courts are 
not adequate to cope with ever-growing case- 
loads. In keeping with traditional concepts 
of an independent judiciary, the courts have 
been left largely to their own devices to solve 
administrative problems and to initiate re- 
form. But the courts have not taken enough 
initiative to solve their own problems, and 
the Congress and the state legislatures have 
been indifferent to the few proposals for re- 
form that have been brought forth. 

Fortunately, Congressional interest in the 
administration of justice has been increasing 
in recent years. The Judiciary Committees of 
both Houses has championed a number of 
long-needed reforms, including the Criminal 
Justice Act of 1964, and the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966. The Senate Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Improvements in Judicial Machinery, of 
which I am chairman, is charged with the 
responsibility of recommending appropriate 
legislation to enhance the effectiveness of our 
courts. Some of the more important proj- 


„ Ibid., Table Cl, p. 174. 
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ects of the Subcommittee in recent months 
include: 

The Federal Magistrates Act of 1966, a bill 
to overhaul the U.S. Commissioner system in 
an attempt to upgrade the “front line” of 
Federal justice and make a more rational 
allocation of Federal judicial functions. 

A study of the problems of judicial fitness, 
in the hope that an appropriate way may be 
devised to remove, retire, or discipline Fed- 
eral judges who because of misbehavior, age, 
senility, or other impairment, should no 
longer sit on the bench. 

A reconsideration of the present method of 
selecting chief judges in our Federal courts, 
in order to determine whether a system of 
selection based upon administrative ability 
rather than seniority would assure more ef- 
fective judicial administration, 

A re-evaluation of the structure and opera- 
tion of the circuit judicial councils. 

Assuring that the Federal judiciary has 
sufficient supporting personnel to enable it 
to discharge its duties effectively. 

Cooperation with the courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to secure a comprehensive 
study of their organization and operation, 
with an eye to stimulating other courts to 
undertake extensive self-evaluation. 

Given the mandate of the Subcommittee, 
improving the Federal judiciary has been 
our prime concern. Yet, the problems of the 
State courts cannot be ignored. These 
courts touch the lives of a far greater number 
of individuals than have contact with the 
Federal courts. If the state courts falter, 
people will increasingly look outside the 
judicial process for the effective vindication 
of rights. We cannot allow this to happen. 
Therefore, it is not only appropriate but 
necessary that the Congress take steps to 
encourage State courts to revitalize them- 
selves. 

It was to this end that a short time ago I 
introduced the National Court Assistance 
Act.“ Its purpose is to promote the admin- 
istrative improvement of state judicial sys- 
tems by making Federal funds available on a 
grant-in-aid basis to State courts, Under the 
bill, money would be available for a variety 
of purposes—court studies, seminars for ad- 
ministrative judges and other programs to 
improve court administration. The bill pro- 
vides that applications for funds must be ap- 
proved by the chief or presiding judge of the 
court involved, and further prohibits any in- 
terference with the function or control of 
State courts by the Office of Judicial Assist- 
ance, which would be created by the act to 
administer funds. An additional service of 
that office would be to act as a comprehen- 
sive repository of information on administra- 
tive improvement, a resource which at pres- 
ent is lacking. In short, by doing for state 
and municipal courts what the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act is already doing 
for local law enforcement authorities, this 
bill would help the state judicial systems 
help themselves. 

One purpose of the National Court As- 
sistance Act and of our efforts to sponsor a 
pilot study of the courts of the District of 
Columbia is to stimulate an imaginative and 
farsighted approach to problems of judicial 
administration. Too little attention has 
been paid to the possibility that with im- 
proved techniques more cases can be 
handled by each judge without any impair- 
ment of the traditional decision-making 
process. Too much of the thinking in this 
area has been characterized by the stale 
notion that the only solution to backing 
and delay is either more judges or fewer cases. 

In fact, the experience of the Federal 
courts indicates that adding more judges 
can at times be no solution at all. During 
fiscal 1959 more than 62,000 civil cases were 
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terminated in the Federal district courts. 
Two years later, in 1961, 63 additional dis- 
trict judgeships were created. Yet in fiscal 
1964, after virtually all of those judgeships 
had been filled, the district courts handled 
only 64,000 cases.“ This means that despite 
a 25% increase in judicial manpower, the 
courts were able to dispose of only 3% more 
cases. I do not know why this occurred, but 
it is clear that at least in this one case adding 
more judges accomplished virtually nothing 
to alleviate congestion in the Federal courts. 

Moreover, those who suggest that the 
plight of a particular court can be alleviated 
by curtailing its jurisdiction should remem- 
ber that such a step may simply transfer a 
block of cases from that court to another 
which may be even less equipped to deal with 
them. And the more radical measure of re- 
moving certain classes of cases from the 
judicial process altogether is an admission 
of defeat before the battle for sound judicial 
administration has even begun. We should 
not conclude prematurely that courts are in- 
capable of serving as a forum for peaceful 
settlement of disputes in an increasingly 
complex world. 

If the solutions of more judges and fewer 
cases are rejected as unsuitable, what then 
can be done? I suggest that before the 
courts—and I speak here of both Federal and 
State courts—can begin to overcome the 
problems of congestion and delay three im- 
portant steps must be taken: 

First, each court system must have a su- 
pervising judge with the power and per- 
sonnel to make and implement administra- 
tive decisions. 

Second, each court system must establish 
procedures to collect and analyze detailed 
current information about all relevant 
aspects of the court’s operations. 

Third, each court system must have ade- 
quate physical facilities, competent clerical 
personnel, and office procedures that func- 
tion to promote the efficient administration 
of justice. Let me elaborate upon these 
three prerequisites for sound judicial ad- 
ministration. 

First, judicial efficiency and centralized 
administration of a court system are insep- 
arable. In the judicial process there are a 
number of necessary and important decisions 
that are not judicial decisions in the tradi- 
tional sense. They are, rather, determina- 
tions affecting the efficient administration 
of the court. Control of the docket, the 
assignment of judges to cases, and the use of 
supporting personnel are all related elements 
of a total administrative picture. At present, 
too often these matters are regulated by the 
inertia of the system rather than by con- 
scious choice. Administrative decisions 
must be made quickly, on a day to day basis. 
They are best placed in the hands of a 
single judge having the power to enforce his 
administrative judgment. 

An example of what central administra- 
tion can accomplish is provided by the 
Superior Court of Los Angeles, a trial court 
of more than 120 judges serving a vast and 
growing metropolitan area. A series of force- 
ful presiding judges, elected by their col- 
leagues for administrative ability and aided 
by a permanent administrator, implemented 
reforms in docket control that reduced delay 
in civil jury cases from more than 2 years 
to less than 6 months. 

The recent reorganization of the Illinois 
court system has given the Chief Judge of the 
Circuit Court of Cook County administrative 
control over 238 judges. With the assistance 
of qualified administrative personnel, the 
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‘Chief Judge has begun to implement a 
sweeping program of reform. This program, 
like the Los Angeles experiment, was made 
possible by central judicial control, and has 
given rise to an increased hope that the court 
will be successful in its assault upon a stag- 
gering caseload. 

Second, in order to make effective use of 
a sound administrative framework, the judge 
discharging administrative duties must have 
at his disposal current and meaningful data 
that will allow him to make informed de- 
cisions. In too many of our courts today 
statistics are compiled unsystematically and 
too late to allow the court to control the 
flow of cases in an intelligent way. Modern 
sclence has devised methods of collecting 
and analyzing information and making it 
available almost instantaneously. Only a 
few courts have begun to take advantage of 
these techniques, but these few courts have 
found modern methods an indispensable tool 
in a program to reduce backlog and delay. 
Availability of information places control of 
the calendar in the hands of the court rather 
than in the hands of the litigants or their at- 
torneys. 

A notable example of the application of 
modern information-gathering techniques in 
a judicial context is found in the Court of 
Common Pleas of Allegheny County, Penn- 
sylvania, which handles nisi prius judicial 
business in the metropolitan area of Pitts- 
burgh. All relevant information about each 
case is transcribed onto punchcards when 
the case is filed. Steps taken from the time 
of filing the complaint until final disposition 
of the case are rapidly recorded on these 
cards. The status of cases can be checked 
accurately in a matter of minutes, and any 
aspect of the judicial process may be statisti- 
cally analyzed by running the cards through 
an appropriately programed sorter. With 
this kind of information the court can easily 
monitor the status of cases and take appro- 
priate steps to encourage lawyers to keep 
their cases moving. For example, notices re- 
minding attorneys of their obligations can be 
automatically printed, and the court can 
easily learn—indeed, can automatically be 
informed—when lawyers are failing to pre- 
pare their cases expeditiously. If it appears 
that a law firm is unable to move cases to 
trial because it has accepted more matters 
than it can handle, corrective steps can be 
taken by the court. For instance, in Al- 
legeny County, the chief judge has con- 
fronted several law firms with the statistics 
and has prevailed upon them to hire more 
trial attorneys.“ 

Without adequate information on lawyers’ 
caseloads, attorneys are often scheduled to 
appear in two different courtrooms at the 
same time. Such a scheduling conflict nec- 
essarily produces a continuance in one of the 
cases, and, given the condition of most courts’ 
dockets, this may mean a delay of several 
months. Such a delay is not unavoidable; 
it is simply the product of poor management. 
The most elementary system of modern in- 
formation-gathering can eliminate most of 
these conflicts and expedite the trial of many 
cases. 

Third, each court must conduct a careful 
study of its facilities, personnel and business 
procedures. For example, systems of record 
storage should be modernized. Though quill 
pens and green eye-shades are not nearly so 
abundant in clerks’ offices as of old, there are 
still far too many records painstakingly 
maintained by hand. The courts store tons 
of documents in dusty bins which pre-empt 
valuable space. There is practically no use 
being made of such modern recording devices 
as microfilm and magnetic tape. Further- 
more, the clerks’ offices of our courts must 
not be allowed to serve as convenient and 
comfortable pastures for political hacks. An 
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efficient court system requires competent per- 
sonnel at all levels. 

This then is a general outline of the type 
of measures that can help us to meet the 
challenge of facing our judicial system, Men 
trained primarily in the law, however, need 
need expert assistance to work out the 
details of the necessary administrative re- 
forms. Through the application of improved 
management techniques and with the help of 
trained management experts, commerce and 
industry have been able to achieve more effi- 
cient use of available resources. Of course, 
in the judiciary efficiency is not an end in 
itself. Rather, what is desired is the expedi- 
tious processing of cases while preserving the 
traditional requirements of due process of 
law. The decision-making process—as op- 
posed to the mechanics of administering the 
caseload of the court—must not be short- 
circuited by techniques designed primarily 
for speed. 

Nevertheless, principles of good business 
management can be tailored to the needs of 
the judicial system and can enable the courts 
to handle their caseload with maximum ef- 
ficiency and minimum delay. Far from im- 
pairing the quality of the decision-making 
process, such reforms, I suggest, will enhance 
it by releasing time now spent by judges on 
administrative detail and making this time 
available for resolving the underlying merits 
of judicial disputes. 

Thus far, most Judges have been reluctant 
to make use of the services of management 
consultants. This is in part due to the law- 
yer’s traditional distrust of methods that are 
new and strange. Some judges fear that 
their judicial functions may be computer- 
ized,” that management consultants will in- 
trude into areas that affect the decision of 
cases. There is an understandable feeling 
that non-lawyers may not comprehend the 
needs of the judicial system. 

The management consultants themselves 
have not made their usefulness clear to the 
judiciary. They have failed to explain in 
cogent terms just what their studies can ac- 
complish. They have failed to assuage the 
fear of the legal fraternity that “efficiency 
experts” will be unable to distinguish be- 
tween delays in the judicial process that serve 
the ends of justice and delays that are un- 
necessary and avoidable by improved man- 
agement. Just as judges and lawyers must 
understand that with proper guidance man- 
agement engineers can help the courts, the 
management engineers must understand that 
the administration of justice is not just an- 
other business, and that if they are not to 
do more harm than good they will need guid- 
ance from lawyers. But once the courts and 
the consultants recognize each other's needs 
and potentialities they can cooperate to make 
the judicial system a modern instrument of 
justice. The preservation of the decision- 
making process is the value we must protect, 
and the goal of a management study must be 
to allow this process to function free from 
impediments and unnecessary administrative 
burdens. What precisely can a management 
study do toward this end? Let me suggest a 
few possibilities: 

It can identify the administrative deci- 
sions that must be made in a court system 
and determine by whom and at what level 
in the judicial hierarchy these decisions can 
most efficiently be made. 

It can define the appropriate grouping of 
courts to make up an efficient administrative 
unit. 

It can recommend a suitable system of in- 
formation collection and analysis, and the 
equipment necessary to implement it. 

it can evaluate and redesign office proce- 
dures for the processing of papers and the 
maintenance and storage of records. 

It can indicate the necessary qualifications 
and number of clerical and other court per- 
sonnel. 
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It can plan the efficient and comfortable 
use of available court house space. 

All these areas—and many more—fall 
within the purview of qualified management 
engineers, and let me emphasize again that 
training in the law gives one no special com- 
petence to deal with these matters. Manage- 
ment consultants can serve the best interests 
of the courts without encroaching in any way 
upon traditional judicial functions. Their 
assistance is needed if the courts are to dis- 
charge their responsibility to society. For 
that responsibility, as I said earlier, is not 
only to settle disputes but to settle them 
quickly. Twenty-five years ago the late John 
J. Parker, the distinguished Chief Judge of 
the Fourth Judicial Circuit, spoke of the im- 


pediments to swift justice. Regretably, his 


words remain as true today as they were 
then. I shall conclude by repeating them: 

„ . . If the lawyer wishes to preserve his 
place in the business life of the country, he 
must improve the administration of justice 
in which he plays so important a part and 
bring it into harmony with that life. If he 
imagines that the present functioning of the 
courts is satisfactory to the people, he is 
simply deluding himself. Workmen’s com- 
pensation commissions were established very 
largely because the courts were not handling 
efficiently the claims arising out of indus- 
trial accidents ... Business corporations 
are willing, as all of us know, to suffer almost 
any sort of injustice rather than face the 
expense, the delay and uncertainties of liti- 
gation. Arbitration agreements are inserted 
in contracts with ever-increasing frequency; 
and every such agreement is an implied af- 
firmation of the belief that lay agencies for 
attaining justice are more efficient than the 
courts. Let me remind you that the admin- 
istration of justice is the business of the 
lawyer as well as of the courts, and that if 
he does not wish to see his business slip away 
from him, it behooves him to go about it in 
an efficient and businesslike way. 

“|... If democracy is to live, democracy 
must be made efficient . . . If we would pre- 
serve a free government in America, we must 
make free government, good government. 
Nowhere does government touch the life of 
the people more intimately than in the ad- 
ministration of justice; and nowhere is it 
more important that the governing process 
be shot through with efficiency and common 
sense ... Nothing else that we can possi- 
bly do or say is so important as the way in 
which we administer justice. The courts 
are the one institution of democracy which 
has been intrusted in a peculiar way to our 


keeping.” 24 


SHARP CUT PREDICTED IN PLANT 
SPENDING GROWTH SHOWS NOW 
WRONG TIME TO SUSPEND THE 
INVESTMENT CREDIT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, evi- 
dence and expert opinion continue to pile 
up against the proposal to suspend the 
investment credit and end accelerated 
depreciation. 

This morning's newspapers report that 
Economist Pierre Rinfret, chairman of 
the Lionel Edie Co., discloses that a sur- 
vey recently conducted by his company 
shows that the increase in capital out- 
lays by business will decline spectacu- 
larly next year from this year’s 17-per- 
cent increase to only 3 percent. 

Mr. Rinfret was approvingly quoted by 
President Johnson in 1964 when he 
signed the big tax cut bill. 
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Rinfret now says that any kind of tax 
increase would be a blunder. Rinfret 
incidentally supported a tax increase last 
January. He calls it a blunder that the 
Government failed to enact one then. 
But he contends we would compound 
that blunder if we enacted one now; and 
Mr. Rinfret specifically refers to the in- 
vestment credit suspension. It is in- 
teresting that the Edie survey assumes 
a solid escalation of effort and spending 
in Vietnam, that there will be an in- 
crease to 500,000 troops by mid-1967 and 
rise gradually thereafter; and that as 
part of that troop buildup that defense 
expenditures in 1967 will be $10 billion 
higher than in 1966 and that expendi- 
tures for the current year will run $8 bil- 
lion above the 1965 level. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the morning’s 
New York Times reporting the Rinfret 
predictions be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. - 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHARP Cur SEEN IN PLANT SPENDING 
GrowTH—RINFRET PREDICTS 3 PERCENT RISE 
IN 1967 AFTER THIS YEAR’S 17 PERCENT 

(By Vartanig G. Vartan) 

Pierre A. Rinfret, an economist whose views 
have in the past been espoused by President 
Johnson, declared yesterday that the na- 
tion’s five-year boom in capital spending by 
corporations would slow down sharply in 
1967. 

His projections call for plant and equip- 
ment outlays next year to rise a modest 3 
per cent—to $62.8-billion—after a mammoth 
17 per cent increase in 1966. 

Capital spending is widely regarded as a 
key to inflationary pressures this year. 

Mr. Rinfret (pronounced Renfrey) is 
chairman of Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc., a pri- 
vate economic research and investment coun- 
seling concern that for the last 14 years has 
conducted an annual survey of capital spend- 
ing plans. 

In an interview, Mr. Rinfret, an ebullient 
economist who wears gold cuff links and 
smokes a dozen cigars a day, discussed the 
implications of the latest survey. 

OTHER ESTIMATES HIGHER 

The findings of the Edie concern are at 
variance with other tentative forecasts that 
have estimated a 10 to 15 per cent gain in 
capital outlays next year over the record 
$60.8-billion level for 1966. 

After marking time on a plateau of around 
$35-billion for several years, capital spend- 
ing began to spurt in 1962 with an increase 
of 9 per cent. In successive years, the gains 
were 5 per cent, 14 per cent, 16 per cent and 
17 per cent, respectively. 

“Our findings indicate that the economy 
is naturally slowing down as a result of the 
restrictions placed upon it,” Mr. Rinfret 
stated. “Any further efforts to curtail the 
economy are, in fact, going to lead to an 
unnecessary recession.” 

“This is a time,” he summed up, “when 
the Government should just stand there and 
let the developing forces develop.” 

Mr. Rinfret takes the view that monetary 
policy is beginning to take hold and, among 
other effects, is forcing moderation in 
future spending plans by American industry. 

Moreover, he issued a warning for the 
Johnson Administration in its efforts to con- 
tain an inflationary boom. 

“A corporate or personal tax increase 
would be an economic blunder of the first 
magnitude,” he declared. 
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He also criticized the Administration’s 
current bill in Congress to discourage capi- 
tal spending. The bill calls for a 16-month 
suspension, from last Sept. 9 through Dec. 
31, 1967, of widely used tax incentives for 
expanding and modernizing industrial ca- 
pacity in the United States. 

Under the bill, the suspension would apply 
to a 7 per cent tax credit now available on 
outlays for machinery and other equipment 
and to the most liberal types of fast tax 
writeoffs, known as accelerated depreciation, 
on industrial and commercial buildings. 

Mr. Rinfret believes the Administration 
made a blunder by not raising taxes and 
suspending the 7 per cent tax credit last 
January. For the Administration to take 
such restrictive steps now, he said, would in 
effect compound this error. 

The Montreal-born economist, who is 42 
years old, first came into prominence in 
early 1964 after President Johnson, before 
a nationwide television audience, quoted 
with approval Mr. Rinfret’s then-bullish 
views on the economic outlook. The Pres- 
ident had just signed a tax-cut bill. 

The findings of the latest survey on capital 
spending have been dispatched to several 
Governmental agencies at their request, Mr. 
Rinfret said yesterday. 

He views the tightness of money—its 
availability rather than its cost—as the 
primary force behind the pullback in busi- 
ness outlays envisaged by the Edie survey. 

“The point is,” Mr. Rinfret stated, “that 
the well has run dry.” 

Another big increase in spending plans for 
1967, on the order of 15 per cent, for exam- 
ple, would have put too much pressure on 
the money markets and possibly would have 
led to a monetary collapse,” according to the 
economist. 

What he foresees now is a “modest” reces- 
sion developing in the second half of 1967. 

Capital spending will reach a peak rate of 
between $64-billion and $64.5-billion in the 
first quarter of 1967, Mr. Rinfret estimated, 
and will then taper off to a rate of around 
$60-billion by the end of next year. 

For the final quarter of 1966, he sees out- 
lays running at a rate of $63.6-billion. 

The basic pattern of corporate spending 
next year, according to the economist, calls 
for an increase in defense-oriented indus- 
tries and either a decline or a “modest plus” 
for nondefense areas of private business. 

In reference to the Vietnam conflict, the 
Edie concern assumes that the number of 
United States troops there “will increase to 
500,000 by mid-1967 and rise gradually 
thereafter.” As part of this troop build-up, 
the assumption also is that defense expendi- 
tures in 1967 will be $10-billion higher than 
in 1966 and that expenditures for the current 
year will run $8-billion above the 1965 level. 

The following table shows 1967 capital ex- 
penditures by major categories as projected 
by the Edie survey: 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


1966 1967 
(prel.) (int.) 
Durable goods indus- 
— cyte $13,960 | $15,090 
Nondurable goods in- 
er Tt 13. 110 12, 620 
All manufactur- 
8 27, 080 27,710 
3, 620 4, 900 
1, 460 1,610 
8, 160 8, 650 
Communications, com- 
mercial and other . 138, 600 18, 720 
Railroads 1,960 1, 250 
All nonmanu- 
Aad FER 33, 780 35, 120 
3 60, 860 62, 830 
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CONSUMER CREDIT UP SHARPLY: 
A BIG INFLATIONARY THREAT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senate Finance Committee is consider- 
ing the administration request to stem 
inflation by suspending the investment 
credit. 

A far better way to slow inflation is 
by limiting consumer credit. Consumer 
credit has exploded in the last few years. 
It represents the dynamic, driving ele- 
ment of demand because it constitutes 
the basis for the Nation’s consumers to 
make the big purchases—cars, appli- 
ances, and so forth, the cost of which ex- 
ceeds their available cash. 

Consumer credit expansion is also a 
major reason for the record increase in 
interest rates. It represents a very 
rapidly growing demand for money. 

At one stroke the Federal Government 
could check both rising prices and in- 
terest rates by requiring larger downpay- 
ments and full payment over a shorter 
period when major purchases such as 
cars and appliances are bought as they 
usually are, on time. 

Such a limitation would not reduce 
personal income. It would require over- 
extended consumers to put their fiscal 
house in better order. 

It would have the substantial advan- 
tage of preserving the purchasing power 
that would be expended in these infla- 
tionary months until a later period of 
recession when it might be needed. 

And it is a practical proposal. It 
works. It was in effect in World War I, 
in the Korean war and it retarded infia- 
tionary demand then. It also stored up 
demand that permitted great economic 
growth with diminished unemployment 
after those wars. 

We should seriously consider limiting 
consumer credit and should certainly do 
so before we suspend the investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation. 

This is particularly true, Mr. President, 
in view of the recent sharp increase in 
Saeed credit reported just this morn- 


I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the New York Times entitled 
“Consumer Credit Moves Up Sharply,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONSUMER CREDIT Moves Up SHARPLY—IN- 
STALLMENT DEBT FOR. AUGUST ADVANCES BY 
$602 MILLION, BIGGEST GAIN In 5 MonTHS— 
Loans Hir $6.7 BILLION—AUTO CONTRACTS 
SHOW SLIGHT Rise—Dres ARE REPORTED IN 
OTHER CATEGORIES 

(Special to the New York Times) 

WASHINGTON, October 3.—Consumer install- 
ment credit recorded its largest gain in five 
months during August, the Federal Reserve 
Board reported today. 

Installment credit outstanding increased 
by $602-million, seasonally adjusted, during 
the month as nearly $6.7 billion in new in- 
stallment credit was extended and a little 
less than $6.1-billion repaid. New exten- 
sions and repayments were somewhat lower 
than in July, when the net increase in in- 
stallment debt outstanding amounted to 
$564-million. 

Although the August increase in outstand- 
ing installment credit was the largest for 
any month since March, it was still con- 
siderably below the monthly average for the 
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last year and about the same as the monthly 
average for the first quarter of this year. 

New installment contracts for automobiles 
rose somewhat in mobile credit remained 
unchanged so that a net increase in auto- 
mobile credit of $208-million was recorded. 

Extensions of other types of installment 
credit were down somewhat from the July 
levels. 

Noninstallment credit outstanding, includ- 
ing charge accounts and single-payment 
loans, rose only $54-million in August, as a 
slight decline in single-payment loans par- 
tially offset increases in charge account and 
service credit. 

Total consumer credit outstanding at the 
end of the month reached almost $91.5- 
billion. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM CON- 
TRIBUTES TO EDUCATIONAL AT- 
TAINMENT LEVELS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, often 
we are inclined to consider child nutri- 
tion programs, such as the special milk 
program for schoolchildren, as contrib- 
uting to the physical welfare of our 
children without reflecting on the 
degree to which they can also assist the 
learning process. 

The school milk program is a prime 
example. The program helps to pro- 
vide milk breaks in midmorning and 
midafternoon. In many instances the 
children aided travel long distances to 
school after having inadequate break- 
fasts. Often they have had no break- 
fast at all. This midmorning glass of 
milk can avert the headache, the gnaw- 
ing stomach pain, which make it almost 
impossible for a child to concentrate on 
learning, until a wholesome school lunch 
is served. 

The value of the school milk program 
is amply testified to by its wholesale use 
in Project Headstart programs around 
the country. In classes intended to help 
the underprivileged child to get a head- 
start on his formal schooling the milk 
received by virtue of the school milk 
program is considered essential to the 
learning process. 

This is one of the reasons why I intend 
to continue my fight for an extension 
and expansion of the school milk pro- 
gram. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? There being 
no further morning business, morning 
business is concluded. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the unfin- 
ished business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE. CLERK. A bill (S. 
3164) to provide for continued progress 
in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will resume the con- 
sideration of the bill. 
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Mr.. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. NELSON. Iobject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The clerk will continue with the call 
of the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk resumed 
the call of the roll. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. What is the pend- 
ing business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment of the Senator from Vermont 
is pending. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I with- 
draw that amendment and send another 
amendment to the desk, and ask that it 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendment, as follows: 

On page 29, immediately after line 17 in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

(ö) The Director shall, out of the funds 
authorized for this Title, set aside an amount 
equal to 36 percent of such authorization for 
making grants for carrying out programs 
eligible for assistance under such sections 
which assist young people in areas having 
concentrations of children from low income 
families who have not reached the age of 
compulsory school attendance and which in- 
clude (A) the furnishing of such comprehen- 
sive health, nutritional, social, educational 
and. mental health services as the Director 
finds will aid such children to undertake 
successfully the regular elementary school 
program, (B) the provision of appropriate ac- 
tivities to encourage the participation of par- 
ents of such children and the effective use of 
their services, and (C) such other training, 
technical assistance, evaluation and follow- 
through activities as may be necessary or 
appropriate.” 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 275 Leg.] 
Alken Ervin 
Bartlett Fannin McCarthy 
Bayh Fulbright Clel! 
Bennett Gore McGee 
Bible Griffin McGovern 
Boggs Harris Miller 
Brewster Hartke Mondale 
Burdick Hickenlooper. Monroney. 
Byrd, Va. Hill Montoya 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Morse 

Hruska Morton 
Carlson Jackson 
Case avits Mundt 
Clark Jordan, Idaho Murphy 
Cotton Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Dirksen Lausche Nelson 
Dodd Long, Mo. Pastore 
Ellender à Pearson 
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Pell Saltonstall Tydings 


Prouty Simpson Williams, N.J. 
Proxmire Smith Williams, Del 
Randolph Stennis Young, N. Dak. 
Ribico: Symington Young, Ohio 
Russell, S.C. Talmadge 

Russell, Ga. Thurmond 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrvENING], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
METCALF], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and the Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California IMr. 
KucnHet], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyr- 
pincs in the chair). A quorum is present. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I should 
like to say, before I explain the amend- 
ment, that I shall be very brief, and I as- 
sume that the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania will be brief. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the pending amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. PROUTY, Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to require that 
the director of OEO set aside 36 percent 
of the funds authorized for title IT 
to be used in the conduct of Headstart 
programs during fiscal 1967. 

We have all learned of the many pit- 
falls and errors which have resulted— 
inevitably, to be sure—from the conduct 
of various of the programs in the war on 
poverty. This was and is still to be ex- 
pected. Certainly, also, Mr. President, 
each of us is aware of the great value to 
the economically deprived of some of 
the programs carried out through the 
Economic Opportunity Act. 

I think without question the program 
which has been most applauded in all 
sections of the country, by all witnesses 
at our hearings, and, indeed, eyen by 
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critics of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
45 5 is the program known as Head- 
start. 

Headstart, as we all well know, seeks 
to prepare the children of the under- 
privileged for their entry into school. 
It is a program sufficiently well known 
to everyone that there is no necessity for 
me to describe it in greater detail than to 
name it. 

Mr. President, I am satisfied that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, with- 
out minimizing its other efforts, would 
agree that Headstart has been almost 
singularly successful in acceptance by 
the community, and, indeed, in results 
of the efforts made in behalf of these 
children. 

Nowhere, Mr. President, is Headstart 
defined in the law. That is understand- 
able, since, once devised as a project, it, 
like Topsey, just grew. It is, unques- 
tionably, an important program. 

I feel very strongly, Mr. President, 
that it is the duty of the Congress to 
assure that a program so valuable as 
Headstart, will be continued, and that 
its good effects will be permitted to ex- 
pand to assist the underprivileged and 
the deprived of our very young children. 
It is most important, Mr. President, that 
this program shall be funded to assure its 
vitality before the excitement which can 
be generated by some newer program 
might cause funds to be diverted from 
Headstart. 

I am not speaking against new pro- 
grams nor do I wish to discourage the 
imagination so necessary to seek new 
ways to help the poor, Of course these 
things must be done, and the search 
must continue for innovations, but not at 
the expense of a program which we know 
to be good and effective. 

Thus, this amendment. The amend- 
ment, simply, provides that 36 percent of 
the funds authorized for title II shall 
be set aside by the Director to finance 
the Headstart program. This amend- 
ment is a requirement on the Director. 
I am well aware that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity does not like a man- 
date from Congress. I know full well 
that OEO much prefers to use the money 
authorized and appropriated by the Con- 
gress more or less as it sees fit within 
perhaps the broadest legislative lan- 
guage ever conceived for any agency of 
government. Nevertheless, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is my firm conviction that we 
have a clear responsibility to write into 
the law the language of this amendment 
to assure that Headstart is guaranteed 
a lease on life commensurate with its 
importance to the country. I realize 
that there is language in the committee 
report which lists Headstart allocations 
at a certain amount. We all know, how- 
ever, that report language is not binding 
on the agency, and we know also that 
language in this law is binding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
an additional 3 minutes. 

Mr, PROUTY. Mr. President, to re- 
peat, this amendment requires that the 


Director set aside 36 percent of the funds 
authorized for title II for the conduct of 
the Headstart program. This is not an 
amount in addition to the funds pro- 
posed by the committee to be authorized 
for this bill. It provides, simply, that 
of the funds authorized for title II of 
the bill 36 percent shall be earmarked 
for Headstart. 

Indeed, Mr. President, 36 percent of 
the funds authorized for title II of this 
bill is almost the same as the 34-plus 
percent figure recommended by the ad- 
ministration for the operation of the 
Headstart program for fiscal 1967. It is 
3 percent less than the 39 percent rec- 
ommended by the commitee. For exam- 
ple, the $527 million proposed by the 
committee for the operation of Head- 
start is roughly 39 percent of the total 
authorization for title II. The $327 mil- 
lion recommendation by the adminis- 
tration for the operation of the Head- 
start program is roughly 34 percent of 
the funds authorized for title II. 

So, therefore, Mr. President, I offer 
my amendment to require that 36 per- 
cent of the funds authorized for title II 
of this bill be set aside by the Director 
for the operation of Project Headstart 
for fiscal 1967. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from West Virginia is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO ENTER INTO LEASES 
OF REAL PROPERTY 


Mr. RANDOLPH... Mr. President, Iin- 
troduce a joint resolution (S.J. Res, 197) 
to extend the authority of the Postmaster 
General to enter into leases of real prop- 
erty for periods not exceeding 30 years, 
and for other purposes, and I ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
joint resolution will be read for the in- 
formation of the Senate. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) was 
read the first time by title, and the sec- 
ond time at length, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 197 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That section 2109 of 
title 39, United States Code, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“$ 2109. Time Limitations on Agreements 

“Agreements may not be entered into un- 
der sections 2104 and 2105 of this title after 
July 22, 1964, and under section 2103 after 
April 30, 1967.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. . Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
pending joint resolution provides for an 
extension of the leasing program now 
in effect in the Post Office Department 
to April 30, 1967. The resolution would 
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extend the time so that the Post Office 
Department could continue its leasing 
program as at present. 

The Committee on Public Works is in- 
tensely interested in examining in depth 
the relative merits of providing some 
major postal facilities through the pro- 
gram of long-term leasing versus Gov- 
ernment construction of all such facili- 
ties. We feel that it is preferable at this 
time to have a simple expression of the 
desire of the Congress to continue the 
program rather than to go into a long- 
term leasing program as proposed in leg- 
islation which the committee brought to 
the Senate. 

The mail volume in the United States 
is increasing at the rate of 2.7 billion 
pieces annually and many of the post 
office buildings are grossly inadequate to 
handle this increased mail volume. As a 
part of the Post Office Department's pro- 
gram to modernize and update its facili- 
ties, the Committee on Public Works re- 
cently approved prospectuses for the 
Government construction of approxi- 
mately $200 million worth of new facili- 
ties to be occupied wholly or partially by 
the Post Office Department. However, 
the long-term leasing of additional facil- 
ities already in the planning stage is 
necessary to prevent a breakdown in mail 
processing. Therefore, I propose that 
the present authority which will expire 
December 31, 1966, be extended until 
April 30, 1967, during which time the 
Congress can determine whether to ex- 
tend this authority on a long-term basis 
or to meet all Post Office requirements 
for major facilities through Government 
construction. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
joint resolution deals with the author- 
ity of the Post Office Department with 
respect to the building of post offices un- 
der the leasing arrangement. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Wu. 
LrAMs] has had a particular interest in 
this and has pursued it with a great deal 
of vigor over a long period of time. If he 
were present, he probably would have 
something to say about it. 

I am informed by the majority leader 
that the Senator from Delaware agrees 
with this action. I also concur with an 
extension of the authority by this means 
inasmuch as the authority expires by the 
end of this calendar year. 

The joint resolution would extend the 
authority to the end of April, which 
would give 4 months’ additional time. 
In that period of time, the new Congress 
could go into the matter rather 
thoroughly and ascertain what ought to 
be done with respect to the program. 

I believe that I can speak for the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Writrams] and for myself. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
constructive comment of the able minor- 
ity leader does represent the viewpoint of 
the distinguished majority leader, the 
senior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and the viewpoint of the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. WIL- 
— 72 with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution is open to amendment. 
If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint reso- 
lution. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 197) was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time yielded 
for the preceding colloquy and passage 
of the joint resolution may be charged 
against the pending bill and not against 
the pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial Code 
to permit Indian tribes to maintain civil 
actions in Federal district courts without 
regard to the $10,000 limitation, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2434. An act to clarify authorization for 
the approval by the Administrator of the 
Federal Aviation Agency of the lease of a 
portion of certain real property conveyed to 
the city of Clarinda, Iowa, for airport pur- 


poses; 

S. 2463. An act to grant the consent of the 
Congress to the acceptance of certain gifts 
and decorations from foreign governments, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3080. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Revised Organic Act of the Virgin Islands 
to increase the special revenue bond borrow- 
ing authority, and for other purposes; 

S. 3096. An act to amend the Federal Air- 
port Act to extend the time for making 
grants thereunder, and for other purposes; 

8.3715. An act to improve the aids to nay- 
igation services of the Coast Guard; and 

S. 3807. An act to amend Public Law 89- 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment for a large-scale combination nuclear 
power-desalting project, and appropriations 
therefor, in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3164) to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation’s war on 
poverty. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, it is my 
understanding that the pending amend- 
ment of the Senator from Vermont is 
not essentially different in effect from 
the amendment which he proposed yes- 
terday, which would have given legisla- 
tive direction to spend not less than $527 
million for the Headstart program. 

Mr. PROUTY. The Senator is correct. 
That is essentially true. I do not men- 
tion any distinct figure in the pending 
amendment. The amendment does not 
limit the Director. He can spend above 
36 percent if he so desires. / 
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Mr. CLARK. He could not spend less. 

Mr. PROUTY. It would establish a 
floor, but no ceiling. 

Mr. CLARK. The pending amend- 
ment would establish a minimum for the 
Headstart program. 

Mr. PROUTY. The committee recom- 
mended approximately 39 percent in its 
guidelines. I think the President’s rec- 
ommendation was approximately 34 per- 
cent. My amendment provides for 36 
percent. 

Mr. CLARK. As J read the figures, the 
36 percent contemplated by the amend- 
ment of the Senator works out on the 
basis of the proposed authorization to 
about $483 million. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Since the figure con- 
tained in the committee bill is $527 mil- 
lion, would not this be a cut of approxi- 
mately $40 million. 

Mr. PROUTY. It would not be a cut 
at all. The Director could still spend 
up to whatever amount he saw fit. 

Mr. CLARK. But he could reduce the 
figure by that amount. 

Mr. PROUTY. The guidelines recom- 
mended by the committee approximate 
39 percent. Those recommended by the 
administration approximate 34 percent. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend the 
Senator from Vermont. 

Mr. PROUTY. Iam sure the Senator 
will agree with me that Headstart is one 
of the best accepted parts of the entire 
poverty program. It is something that 
most people generally believe has 
achieved a very useful purpose. I have 
no desire here to do anything other than 
to see that that program is maintained 
at a certain level, and it can go beyond 
that, if the Director so desires. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I oppose 
this amendment, and so does the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, not because 
the percentage of money set as a floor 
for the Headstart program is not appro- 
priate, but because it was the strong feel- 
ing of the committee that we should not 
earmark for any particular program 
under title II. 

Title II is the community action title. 
The philosophy behind this title, in 
which there are a wide variety of pro- 
grams, of which Headstart is only one, 
is that local community action boards 
and directors should utilize these pro- 
grams as the peculiar circumstances of 
their community might dictate. 

In other words, there is a community 
action program in Philadelphia, another 
one in Portland, Oreg., and others in 
Virginia, in North Dakota, in Nevada, in 
Illinois, in all the States of the Union 
and the requirements of each commu- 
nity might be quite different. 

Therefore, the committee did not de- 
sire to write strict legislative floors or 
ceilings into the bill, but indicated in the 
report, as a guideline to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, the overall sums 
which in the judgment of the committee 
it would be wise to spend for these par- 
ticular programs. 

It is true, as the Senator from Ver- 
mont has indicated, that the Headstart 
program is very popular and deservingly 
so. Therefore, it is a great temptation 
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to ride on that wave of popularity by 
writing into the bill specific figures and 
then say, “Look what we did for the little 
children of America.” 

But the fact is that, if we put a floor 
under the popular Headstart program, 
a number of other extremely useful title 
II programs might have to be cut in 
communities where they were desper- 
ately needed. Among those other pro- 
grams are the programs for health cen- 
ters, sponsored by the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the 
Nelson and the Scheuer amendments, 
which deal with the training and further 
education of subprofessional people. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield, on my time? 

Mr. CLARK. I should like to finish, 
which shall only take a minute or two. 

The Nelson amendment calls for adult 
work programs and was one of the most 
successful programs last year. Money 
was spent by hiring unemployed adults 
to work on beautification and conserva- 
tion, thus creating useful employment 
and striking a blow for a better America. 

The Scheuer amendment in title II 
calls for $75 million, as a guideline, for 
work and training programs for adults 
to prepare them as subprofessionals so 
that they can take jobs in hospitals, rec- 
reation centers, schools, and other public 
institutions. This would relieve the pro- 
fessionals so that they can spend more 
time on professional work. 

The legal services program has been 
a great success, and it is being doubled 
by the committee. 

So, if one starts nibbling away, we will 
substantially reduce the administrative 
flexibility which should govern this title. 

I have a letter written to me by Mr. 
Shriver, in response to my request for 
his views on the Prouty amendment, 
which was different in form but not in 
substance. It singled out Headstart and 
put a $527 million floor under it. It has 
now been changed by the more general 
language of the present Prouty amend- 
ment, but the intent is the same and the 
effect is the same. 

Mr. Shriver writes: 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: In connection with 
the Senate bill on which your committee is 
now working, I would like to make our posi- 
tion clear on this one point. If legislation 
is enacted giving us the present level of 
funds, we will spend $527 million on the 
Headstart Program, provided, of course, that 
such a sum is appropriated by the Congress, 
and apportioned to OEO. 


What he is saying here is that if the 
Senate authorizes $2.496 billion, he will 
spend $527 million on Headstart, which 
actually is $40 million more than called 
for by the present amendment of the 
Senator from Vermont. 

The lettter continues: 

However, we prefer not to have restric- 
tions on specific program amounts because 
of the resulting loss of flexibility necessary 
to the prudent administration of the overall 
program. 

So the Office of Economic Opportunity 
as does the majority of the committee, 
opposes this amendment. 

I now yield to the Senator from Ver- 
mont. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I yield myself 3 min- 
utes, Mr. President. 

I should like to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that under my amend- 
ment, the programs which he men- 
tioned—legal services, loans to poverty- 
stricken families for home improvements, 
the Nelson and Scheuer amendments, re- 
habilitation of narcotics, and so forth— 
are not affected at all. 

I merely say that 36 percent of what- 
ever funds are authorized shall be used 
for Headstart. If the Director wishes, 
he can go above that amount. My 
amendment is essentially what the House 
did. It is essentially what the commit- 
tee recommended in its guidelines. It is 
essentially what the President recom- 
mended in his guidelines—namely, that 
34 percent should be earmarked for 
Headstart or used for the Headstart pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I am merely saying that 
not less than 36 percent can be used for 
that program. The remaining 64 per- 
cent can be used for whatever program 
the Director sees fit. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, although 
the difference between us is very narrow, 
the difference is important. In my 
judgment, it is a question of good admin- 
istration. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to myself. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
question here is whether the Congress is 
going to continue to abdicate its respon- 
sibility and delegate it in toto to some 
Federal administrator or say what is 
going to be spent for certain purposes. 

Most of us believe that the Headstart 
program is outstanding and has done as 
much for youngsters as anything could 
under the poverty program. 

I get sick and tired every time some 
administrator comes up here and says, 
“Give me a blank check and let me de- 
termine how it will be spent.” I think 
that Congress has a responsibility in that 
respect and from now on I am going to 
insist on facing up to it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

The Senator makes a very persuasive 
argument but the fact is that if we write 
in a legislative floor for Headstart we 
have no logical excuse for not writing in 
a legislative floor or a legislative ceiling 
for legal services, for the various Nelson- 
Scheuer amendments, and for other pro- 
grams. 

Mr.PROUTY. I would love to do that, 
but we are not successful in convincing 
the majority that that should be done. 

Mr. CLARK. That was the approach 
taken by the House of Representatives. 
That approach was not satisfactory to 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, it 
is not satisfactory to me, and it was not 
satisfactory to a very large majority of 
the committee because we believe in local 
initiative and flexibility. 

I do not want Congress running this 
program. I want the program to be run 
in Burlington, Vt., in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and in San Francisco, Calif. 

We provide the sums which are needed 
and can be usefully spent. We give the 
best advice as to where the money should 
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go, but we do not want to tie OEO ina 
straitjacket. Mr. President, that is why 
I oppose the amendment. Therefore, I 
suggest that we vote and get the matter 
behind us. 

Mr. President, I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment having been yielded 
back, the question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Provury]. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Tennessee 
{Mr. Gore], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Ha- 
wall [Mr. Inouye], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovuctas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GrvueENING], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Metca.F], the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Smatuers], and the Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are 
necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JorpANn] is paired with 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from North Carolina would vote “yea” 
and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “nay.” 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Domrnick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fone], the Senator from California 
(Mr. KucHeL], the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] would each 
vote “yea.” 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, 
nays 34, as follows: 


[No. 276 Leg.] 
YEAS—38 
Aiken Hickenlooper Pearson 
Bennett Hill Prouty 
Boggs Holland Russell, S. O. 
Byrd, Va Hruska Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Jackson Saltonstall 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cotton Lausche Smith 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Symington 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin Miller Thurmond 
Fannin Morton Williams, Del. 
Fulbright Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Murphy 
NAYS—34 
Bartlett Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Bayh Long, La. astore 
Bible Mansfield Pell 
Brewster McCarthy. Proxmire 
Burdick McGee Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va. McGovern Ribicoff 
Case Mondale Stennis 
Clark Monroney Tydings 
Dodd Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Harris Morse Young, Ohio 
Hartke Moss 
Javits Muskie 
NOT VOTING—28 
Allott Gore Metcalf 
Anderson Gruening Neuberger 
Bass Hart Robertson 
Church Hayden Scott 
Cooper Inouye Smathers 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Sparkman 
Dominick Kennedy, Mass. Tower 
Douglas Kuchel Yarborough 
Eastland Magnuson 
Fong McIntyre 
So Mr. Provuty’s amendment was 
agreed to. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 


THE INADEQUATE ATTENTION TO RURAL POVERTY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, first 
of all, I want to express my appreciation 
to the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for the attention it has given 
rural poverty and to direct attention to 
pages 18 and 19 of the committee’s re- 
port under the caption, “Rural Poverty— 
Independent Funding.” 

In that section the committee has 
called attention to the fact that only 15.5 
percent of the available funds have been 
spent in fiscal year 1966 in predominant- 
ly rural areas where 43 percent of the 
poverty in the Nation exists. 

The committee then calls attention to 
the language of an amendment I success- 
fully sponsored last year stating: 

The Director shall adopt appropriate ad- 
ministrative measures to assure benefits of 
this section will be distributed equitably be- 
tween residents of rural and urban areas. 


The committee has provided in the 
new bill, in revised section 211, for the 
Office of Economie Opportunity to make 
grants or contracts with independently 
funded public and private nonprofit or- 
ganizations in predominantly rural areas 
where it is not feasible within a reason- 
able period of time to establish com- 
munity action agencies. 
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I applaud and greatly appreciate the 
careful consideration and the affirmative 
action that the committee has taken in 
this matter and say very frankly that I 
am going to support the program re- 
ported by the committee only because of 
their firm insistence on action in rural 
areas. 

The 15.5 percent of expenditures al- 
located to the 43 percent of rural poverty 
is not equitable. I agree with the com- 
mittee that it remains “grossly dispro- 
portionate to the magnitude of rural 
poverty, and falls short of an equitable 
distribution of funds.” 

I especially applaud the direction of 
the committee in its report that regional 
projects be undertaken where such proj- 
ects can be operated most efficiently. 

More than a year ago, Mr. President, 
the director of extension of South Dakota 
State University and some of his asso- 
ciates proposed a statewide community 
project. The sponsors would be our State 
highway commission and our colleges and 
universities who would conduct training 
and educational work, and undertake the 
development and beautification of local, 
county, and State parks, highways, and 
public places. 

One of our most troublesome continu- 
ing soil erosion problems is roadside ero- 
sion. There continue to be roads, even 
through some of our most advanced soil 
conservation districts, where the ditches 
on the public right-of-way, still fill 
streams with silt and sediment. A good 
deal more than beautification could be 
achieved by treatment of the unused por- 
tions of the rights-of-way—water puri- 
fication, soil erosion control, weed con- 
trol, needed roadside rest and picnic 
areas, and the training and rehabilita- 
tion of the scattered jobless in the rural 
areas who are not sufficiently concen- 
trated in some large city to command the 
attention of a unit of government that 
can hire experts, develop projects, and 
persist in the effort to get Federal assist- 
ance to the point of success. 

I thought the project proposal was an 
excellent solution to the problem of scat- 
tered poverty in a predominantly rural 
State, but it was rejected because, I was 
told, each project must have a local 
sponsor clear back down in the commu- 
nity, or the township, where the section 
of road, or park, or playground exists. 

There would have been opportunity for 
several people employed in the project 
to get training in the handling of trac- 
tors, grading, and other heavy machin- 
ery. There would have been opportunity 
to train men in the planting and main- 
tenance of roadside areas, in botany and 
horticultural pursuits, and in erosion 
control techniques. There would have 
been opportunity to develop individuals 
trained in the development, mainte- 
nance, and operation of recreational fa- 
cilities. I believe that a good deal of 
continuing employment, and many use- 
fully trained citizens, would have grown 
out of this project, which was turned 
down. I hope that, in view of the com- 
mittee report, it will be reconsidered. 

If projects in rural areas must wait 
for the unpaid part-time mayors of small 
towns, and similarly uncompensated or 
part-time township officials, to send into 
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Washington for forms; get a planning 
grant, master project application forms, 
fill them out and correct and resubmit. 
them a half dozen times, the job of deal- 
ing with rural poverty will never get done 
and the present pattern of solving rural 
poverty will continue. That pattern is 
for the impoverished country people to 
pile into Watts, Calif., or the South Side 
of Chicago, or some other congested ur- 
ban area where a crisis finally forces at- 
tention to their plight. 

Urban America, as well as rural Amer- 
ica, will be benefited by the “varied and 
imaginative approach” to rural poverty, 
which the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee has called for in its report. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the section of the report on 


rural poverty, appearing on pages 18 and 
19, to be printed in the Recor» at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RURAL POVERTY—INDEPENDENT FUNDING 


After careful consideration of the nature 
and scope of program activity in rural areas, 
the committee has determined that the con- 
gressional intent respecting rural poverty has 
not been adequately implemented. The com- 
mittee’s information indicates that in fiscal 
year 1966 the Nation's rural poor, though 
comprising 43 percent of the total poverty 
population, received only 15.5 percent of all 
community action funds. This allocation is 
grossly disproportionate to the magnitude of 
rural poverty, and falls far short of an equi- 
table distribution of CAP funds. In the 
judgment of the committee, prompt, prac- 
tical attention and positive programs are re- 
quired, beginning this fiscal year, with the 
objective of bringing about the earliest pos- 
sible alleviation of this situation. In this 
connection the committee expressly calls at- 
tention to a previously enacted statutory di- 
rective on this subject. Section 617 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, 89th Congress, Ist session, reads as 
follows: 

“The Director shall adopt appropriate ad- 
ministrative measures to assure benefits of 
this action will be distributed equitably be- 
tween residents of rural and urban areas.” 

Taking further cognizance of the need to 
apply more resources to the problem of rural 
Poverty, the committee unanimously ap- 
proved, as part of a revised section 211 of the 
act, an amendment requiring the Director to 
make grants to, or contract with independ- 
ently funded public and private nonprofit 
organizations in predominantly rural areas 
where it is not feasible within a reasonable 
period of time to establish community action 
agencies. 

This amendment is designed to assure that 
careful attention is paid to the desirability 
and necessity of funding programs sponsored 
by independently funded agencies in rural 
areas where community action programs are 
not in effect. 

In developing policies and programs giving 
increased attention and emphasis to rural 
poverty, the Director is urged to initiate a 
varied and imaginative approach. For ex- 
ample, encouragement might be given to ex- 
isting community action agencies, where 
feasible, to expand their geographical bound- 
aries to include poverty-stricken rural areas. 
In addition, there could be an active program 
to provide technical assistance to rural areas 
where community action agencies do not ex- 
ist. This program should include sufficient 
personnel to stay on the job with the resi- 
dents of the area until a viable community 
action agency is formed. The Director is en- 
couraged to provide such technical assistance 
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under contract to outside private eorpora- 
tions if he determines that this is the most 
feasible approach. 

A further amendment to section 211 would 
provide for the independent funding of a 

publie or nonprofit agency where the Director 

determines that an independently. funded 
program may help ease conflict or provide 
more operating efficiency or be more econom- 
ical. Such funding would be authorized only 
when the agency involved operates programs 
of a limited scope and does not have broad 
comprehensive community representation on 
its policymaking board. 

The committee also has given the Director 
authority to contract with independent pub- 
lic or private nonprofit agencies for the con- 
duct of projects which are of a regional 
nature where such projects can be operated 
more efficiently as regional projects. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes on the bill to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, at the 
very beginning of the establishment of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the so-called war on poverty programs, 
I have been skeptical as to their effec- 
tiveness and fearful that such free use 
of millions of Federal dollars would in- 
vite not only waste but corruption and 
fraud. 

Here, today, we are considering a bill, 
S. 3164, which is supposed to provide for 
continued progress in the Nation’s war 
on poverty. 

Mr. President, there is much evidence 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has been grossly negligent in using pru- 
dence and keeping close check in the 
allocation and use of Federal money en- 
trusted to it. In some cases, the situa- 
tions have been scandalous and have 
cast a dark shadow upon the entire pro- 
gram. 

When I make inquiry to the Office of 
Economic Opportunity concerning some 
of the shameful incidents of waste and 
corruption, I am given an evasive an- 
swer that the responsibility rests with 
those administering the local programs. 
Obviously, a responsibility does rest at 
the local level, but the prime responsi- 
bility rests with those in the Office of 
Economie Opportunity who allocate the 
Federal money and who approve the 
funding of local programs. 

Mr. President, it is high time that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity rid it- 
self of these loose and wasteful practices 
and also rid itself of those who fail to 
adhere to sound and prudent principles 
in allocating Federal money to carry out 
these programs. 

One of these Office of Economic Op- 
portunity-sponsored programs is known 
as the community action for youth in 
Cleyeland, Ohio, Since February 1966, 
Office of Economic Opportunity has 
funded this program in the amount of 
$695,913. Prior to that time, it was 
funded through the U.S. Office of Juve- 
nile Delinquency in the sum of $2,829,458. 

Mr. President, an examination of the 
looseness in the manner in which the 
Office of Economic Opportunity applies 
its stewardship over Federal money, and 
how it “passes the buck” when corrup- 
tion is found, is illustrated in a series of 
articles which appeared recently in the 
Gages Plain Dealer, of Cleveland, 

0. 
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I ask unanimous: consent that this 
series of articles be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 13, 1966] 
CLERK WHO WASN’T THERE ON CAY PAYROLL 
FOR $1,632 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 


Community Action for Youth (CAY), a 
multimillion-dollar Hough antipoverty proj- 
ect, paid $1,632 to a mystery employee whose 
existence cannot be established, The Plain 
Dealer learned yesterday. 

Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, said 
the circumstances indicating a fictitious 
woman employe was on the payroll have been 
investigated by the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. The matter was turned over 
to the regional office of the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare in Chicago 
and to a bonding company. 

“I'm in a real vise,” Lewis said. “The 
situation (related to the investigation) is 
very unclear.” 

Plain Dealer reporters learned that in 
March, Lewis asked the FBI to investigate a 
payroll account showing the woman em- 
ploye had been paid eight checks. No trace 
of such a person could be found on social 
security records, it was said. 

Meanwhile, reporters learned also that two 
members of CAY’s board of directors have 
been employed on a project administered by 
CAY this summer. Funds were supplied by 
the U.S. Department of Labor to help under- 
privileged youth. 

“That is a conflict of interest,” said Ralph 
W. Findley, director of the Council for Eco- 
nomic Opportunity in Greater Cleveland, 
which now has jurisdiction over CAY. 

Findley also disclosed that he expects a 
report from a team of Chicago-based federal 
poverty program “evaluators” who have been 
studying the CAY operation for “a week or 
10 days recently.” 

Findley added that when his OEO office 
took over the CAY operations in February, 
an accounting firm audited CAY’s books. 
CAY will receive $700,000 in antipoverty 
funds this year. 

Findley said he became aware recently 
that there was an investigation of CAY pay- 
roll records. He said he believes any irreg- 
ularities should be turned over to local law 
enforcement offices since CAY is an Ohio 
corporation. 

The “mystery” employe was identified on 
CAY's payroll as “Ellen McCulloh, 626 Mc- 
Kinley Avenue, Akron, O.” She reportedly 
worked in CAY’s data processing depart- 
ment. 

It was learned that “Ellen McCulloh” 
was listed as an employe hired to obtain 
confidential information from Juvenile Court 
records for a CAY research project. The 
name was carried on CAY’s payroll from 
May 27, 1965, to Oct. 8, 1965, or 95 days. 
Payroll records showed earnings were $2.50 
an hour for 653 hours. 

During this time, eight checks were issued 
by CAY, which were endorsed by an "Ellen 
McCulloh.” The eighth check was endorsed 
also by a former CAY supervisor, Larry A. 
Weber. 

Weber, records show, also approved the 
payroll sheets. 

Weber, 29, of 1291 DeWitt Avenue, Akron, 
at the time was head of CAY’s data process- 
ing department. 

Lewis said yesterday that Weber resigned 
from his $11,500-a-year post earlier this 
year. 

Until last February, CAY had obtained its 
funds under the federal Juvenile Delinquen- 
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cy and Youth Offenses Act which supplied 
nearly $3 million to CAY since its founding 
in 1963, 

Since February, CAY has been funded by 
the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, 
which administers the antipoverty program. 

CAY’s books were audited after the trans- 
fer from one jurisdiction to another. 

Lewis said he did not know the status of 
the “Ellen McCulloh” investigation since it 
was turned over to the bonding company. 
He said all CAY employes are bonded. CAY 
employs 69 persons. 

“We traced the matter as far as we could 
within the office,” Lewis said. Then we 
took it to the FBI. We did not receive a re- 
port from them.” 

The Plain Dealer learned that after their 
investigation, federal authorities ruled the 
matter was outside their jurisdiction since 
CAY is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 

Lewis said his own investigation disclosed 
that the data processing project, which in- 
volved obtaining the Juvenile Court records, 
was supported by “private funds and federal 
funds.” 

“The bonding company is handling this 
now,” Lewis said. 

CAY, before it became part of the poverty 
program, received matching support from lo- 
ee oe including the city of Cleve- 

Edward C, Knuth, city finance director, 
and chairman of CAY’s finance committee, 
said the “matching funds” are not cash but 
services, 

Lewis said he has not talked with Weber 
about the payroll matter and that CAY has 
“secured $700 in funds” belonging to Weber. 
Ordinarily, employes who leave CAY collect 
their federal pension funds. Weber has not, 
Lewis said. 

Juvenile court statisticians said they did 
not remember anyone named “Ellen McCul- 
loh” gathering records from their files for a 
CAY project. 

When he was asked about Ellen McCul- 
loh,” Weber told reporters: “I have nothing 
to say. I have not been contacted by any- 
one about any investigation. I don't want 
to discuss it.” He was asked about the mat- 
ter last week, 

Alvin G. Cohen, an attorney with the 
Chicago regional office of HEW, said that 
HEW did not provide the grant or money for 
CAY and he was without any authority to 
pursue the case of the “mystery” clerk. He 
said the information from CAY was sent to 
Washington, 

Lewis, 40, was named director of the CAY 
project in April 1964, at a salary of about 
$19,000 a year, 

CAY was originally directed by M. David 
Austin, who had worked with many Cleve- 
land social agencies. Its original goal was a 
four-year, $12-million program. Over the 
years, the program has altered as programs 
have been dropped, expanded or merged with 
other plans, 

From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 13, 1966] 

CAY DimecTors ON PAYROLL; POSSIBLE “Con- 
FLICT”! DEBATED 

Two board members of Community Action 
for Youth (CAY) were on CAY’s payroll this 
summer as director and assistant director of 
a 10-week, CAY-sponsored Hough area proj- 
ect, it was learned yesterday. 

The two are Edward L. Cabell, who was 
director of CAY-Jet and DeForest Brown Jr., 
his assistant. 

Ralph W. Findley, director of the Council 
for Economic Opportunity in Greater Cleve- 
land, who is also a board member of CAY, 
said he did not know that the two men were 
on the payroll this summer. CAY now is 
under the jurisdiction of the council, which 
handles the antipoverty program ‘here. 
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“That’s always bad,“ Findley said. That's 
conflict of interest.” He added that “there 
are other people available and qualified.” 

Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, dis- 
agreed with Findley. 

“There is no possible conflict of interest,” 
Lewis said. 

“The two board members were chosen for 
the summer project because they intimately 
knew the Hough neighborhood and its peo- 
ple,” Lewis said. “They did a wonderful job 
there.” 5 

Lewis said the summer project in July and 
August was sponsored by a Department of 
Labor grant. 

During this period there were no CAY 
board meetings, Lewis said. Thus the two 
men did not vote on any matter involving 
the project, he commented, 

Cabell said he had written a letter to the 
board last June asking permission to take on 
the project to get some on-the-job experi- 
ence so he could better serve CAY. The ap- 
proval was given by the board, Cabell said, 
He added there was no conflict of interest. 

Brown said he received just over $3 an 
hour for a 20-hour work week while on the 
project. Cabell said he received the equiv- 
alent of what a director makes for CAY, 
which was more than $3 an hour. He would 
not reveal his salary. 

Brown said he resigned from the board last 
week to take a full-time job as a neighbor- 
hood service worker with CAY. He started 
his new duties yesterday. 

The controversy over a possible conflict of 
interest at CAY is similar to the problem en- 
countered by another East Side federally 
project, the Manpower Advancement Pro- 
gram (MAP). 

Five board members of MAP received fees 
for business dealings with that program. A 
Department of Labor official recently recom- 
mended that the five members resign for the 
good of the program. 

The CAY jet project involved 80 Hough 
area teenagers who worked without pay dur- 
ing the summer organizing activities at East 
Side playgrounds. They also tutored young- 
sters in their school remedial work and dis- 
tributed health literature. 

The program was considered a success by 
the labor department and may be used as a 
model program in other parts of the country. 


From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 14] 


CAY MYSTERY CLERK Is PUZZLE TO Many 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 


The “mystery” woman on the 1965 payroll 
of Community Action for Youth (CAY). re- 
mains a puzzle to the U.S. Office of Juvenile 
Delinquency in Washington, D.C., to a bond- 
ing company and to an Akron woman. 

The Plain Dealer disclosed that an “Ellen 
McCulloh” received eight paychecks for a 
total of $1,632.50 from CAY between May and 
October, 1965. She was listed as a clerk, re- 
siding at 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron. 

Mrs. Alva Southern, who has lived at that 
address, a four-room home on Akron’s West 
Side for 25 years, told The Plain Dealer: “I 
never heard of her.” 

Neighbors of Mrs. Southern also said they 
never heard of a woman by the name of 
“McCulloh.” Mrs. Southern lives alone. 

Mrs. Southern said she never received any 
mail from CAY for the woman supposedly 
employed by CAY. 

Raphael O. Lewis, director of CAY, said 
he had turned the matter of the fictitious 
payroll over to the W. F. Todd Associates, 
which bonds CAY employes. 

That was 10 days ago, shortly afer the 
Plain Dealer began its investigation of “Ellen 
McCulloh.” 

Harold Eidlin, a spokesman for the Office of 
Juvenile Delinquency in Washington, told 
the Plain Dealer that “we are aware of what 
happened at CAY. 
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“Our position is that it is a CAY matter,” 
Eidlin said. 

During the period when “Ellen McCulloh” 
was earning CAY funds for gathering con- 
fidential information from Juvenile Court 
records, the CAY project was funded by the 
juvenile delinquency agency. 

In February, 1966, CAY became an arm of 
the Council for Economic Opportunity in 
Greater Cleveland, headed by Ralph W. Find- 
ley. CAY, however, began as a projected 
four-year 12 million dollar juvenile delin- 
quency program in 1963. It is a nonprofit 
Ohio corporation. 

“We are awaiting an investigation by the 
bonding company,” Eidlin said. 

Charles M. Werdon, claims manager for 
the National Union Fire Insurance Co., the 
bonding firm for CAY employes, said that 
CAY filed a claims loss 10 days ago. 

Werdon said: “It is up to CAY to produce 
records to substantiate proof of loss.“ 

The agent said if the claim is valid, the 
loss would be paid by his firm, and then his 
firm would attempt to recover the funds. 

The Plain Dealer investigation disclosed 
that the mystery woman's name was on 
worksheets of CAY’s data processing depart- 
ment. The supervisor was Larry A. Weber 
of Akron, who resigned from CAY earlier this 


year. 

Lewis said CAY is holding as “secured 
funds” against the $1,632 loss about $700 of 
Weber's federal pension funds. Lewis said 
Weber has not claimed the money, which 
was deducted from Weber’s $11,500-a-year 
CAY salary. 

Eidlin said a final audit of CAY’s accounts 
is being made. 

“CAY is accountable for any alleged misuse 
of funds,” he said. 

Asked if Washington would make stronger 
demands on CAY to pursue the investigation 
more vigorously, Eidlin said: “We are con- 
cerned. We have asked CAY to proceed. 
We are satisfied with that.” 

A CAY bookkeeper, The Plain Dealer 
learned, discovered the mystery employee 
when he could not locate a social security 
number for her. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Sept. 14, 1966] 


BRUERE Frres New Sarvo at CAY 


The Rev. John Bruere, pastor of Calvary 
Presbyterian Church, E. 79th Street and 
Euclid Avenue, said reports of a fictitious 
person on the payroll of Community Action 
for Youth is “typical of its inept operation.” 

Rev. Bruere has been critical of CAY’s 
budgeting and in the past has raised ques- 
tions about CAY’s “excessive costs,” 

The minister, while not a member of CAY’s 
board, is a member of the board of the Coun- 
cil for Economic Opportunity in Greater 
Cleveland, which now has jurisdiction over 
CAY. 

“If the American community,” Rev. Bruere 
said, “tolerates the operation that CAY has 
been, we're at the end of the rope. You try 
to get housekeeping funds for the city of 
Cleveland without success, but you can 
squander millions here.” 

The minister has questioned the payment 
of $19,000 for the rental of CAY’s headquar- 
ters at 1837 E. 79th Street and other items 
of expense on its budget. 

He said Raphael O. Lewis, CAY's director, 
“Just verbalizes and has no thought content” 
in the administration of CAY as an antipov- 
erty project. 

[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 15, 1966] 
THIEVES FIND CAY Easy PICKINGS 


(By Doris O'Donnell and William F, 
Miller) 
An array of expensive office machines and 
equipment—enough to equip a good-sized 
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business office—has been stolen from head- 
quarters of Community Action for Youth 
(CAY) in the past three years. 

Thieves have struck more than two dozen 
times and made off with property valued at 
$13,000 to $20,000. No suspects have been 
found and no arrests made. One typewriter 
was recovered. 

The stolen equipment includes 27 type- 
writers, three electric calculators, a copying 
machine, four record players, three adding 
machines, three electric clocks and three 
electric fans. 

CAT's preschool nursery even lost an 
aquarium with fish. 

Plain Dealer reporters, checking police de- 
partment files of CAY’s reported losses, found 
that 24 typewriters were stolen between April 
and September this year. 

The most recent theft report, made to po- 
lice Tuesday, said that “sometime between 
5:30 p.m. and 6:30 p.m. on Sept. 10, two 
Underwood typewriters” were taken from 
CAY offices, 1835-37 E. 79th Street, in the 
Hough area. 

The report added there were no signs of 
forcible entry, that the items were not in- 
sured. There were no suspects. 

The report concluded: “Theft apparently 
by a trespasser.” 

In police files, reporters found complaints 
from CAY personnel of stolen personal prop- 
erty, damage to property, broken windows, 
shots fired into windows and other acts of 
vandalism over a three-year period. 

On Monday, Raphael O. Lewis, the director 
of CAY, a federally funded antipoverty proj- 
ect, said: We've had a very bad siege of 
break-ins and robberies. Mainly typewriters 
are taken.” 

Lewis explained that CAY’s 69 employes 
occupy a former apartment building that 
lacked adequate security locks on doors and 
windows. 

Police records, based on statements from 
CAY administrators, show a pattern for the 
mysterious disappearance of property and 
equipment. 

Each of the 31 loss reports indicates that 
the thievery occurred after 5:30 p.m. and 
before 8:30 a.m. 

Lewis said CAY has tried a guard system 
and that employes return at unexpected 
hours to patrol the building. 

The property, listed as missing in police 
files, was stolen from the original CAY head- 
quarters at 1959 E. 79th Street in 1964 and 
1965 and more recently from CAY’s building 
at 1935-37 E. 79th Street. (CAY’s preschool 
nursery at 1966 E. 82nd Street and its exten- 
tion service office at 1610 Lexington Avenue 
N. E. also have been targets.) 

Lewis has told a Cleveland Police Depart- 
ment official that the equipment is not in- 
sured. 

A CAY spokesman confirmed that CAY’s 
trustees, under the chairmanship of Cuyaho- 
ga County Commissioner Frank M. Gorman, 
voted against insurance because of high rates 
in the Hough area. 

However, the CAY spokesman said, “We 
have strict inventory controls and report the 
losses to OEO.” OEO is the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

The Council for Economic Opportunity in 
Cleveland is the OEO agency which has been 
funding CAY since February 1966. 

Reporters asked police whether the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has been noti- 
fied of the thefts from federal property. 

A sign posted on the CAY doorway states: 

“Federally sponsored project. Contents of 
this area belong to the United States Govern- 
ment.” 

A CAY official, police said, has notified them 
by telephone that CAY is an Ohio corporation 
outside federal jurisdiction despite its fed- 
eral funding. 

Thefts from CAY’s nurseries were minor 
but e tuberculosis test kits, toys and 
cookies. 
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A police official said rarely does the kind of 
equipment stolen from CAY turn up in 
Cleveland pawn shops. He said it is gen- 
erally “fenced” in other cities and in other 
states. 

Lewis could not be reached yesterday for 
comment. He had sald on Monday that he 
was working on a “security room” idea to 
combat the thievery. He has tried locking 
items in closets without success, he said. 
{From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 

Sept. 15, 1966] 
Lone Look at CAY NEEDED 


There is evidence of startling laxness in 
administrative procedures and personnel su- 
pervision in the federally financed Commu- 
nity Action for Youth (CAY) antipoverty 
program here and the situation warrants the 
most searching scrutiny. 

In Plain Dealer stories this week, report- 
ers Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller 
have disclosed that: 

A mystery employe, whose existence has 
not been established, drew salary for nearly 
four months on a CAY records project. 

Many thousands of dollars worth of costly 
but uninsured office equipment has disap- 
peared from CAY headquarters. 

The salary payment represents a theft of 
taxpayers’ money. 

The disappearance of office equipment rep- 
resents a theft of taxpayers’ property. 

Both thefts also raise a serious question 
as to how they could have been allowed to 
happen. 

The happenings in Cleveland are not the 
first to demonstrate laxness in the adminis- 
tration of federal antipoverty programs, as 
many news stories from around the nation 
have shown. Unfortunately, the good works 
of agencies charged with responsibility for 
administering public funds are too often 
obscured by incidents reflecting careless 
supervision. 

In the case of CAY's fictitious employe, 
reporters O'Donnell and Miller found that 
salary totaling $1,632 was paid to “Ellen 
McCulloh, 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron” 
from May 27 to Oct. 8, 1965. The mysterious 
“Ellen McCulloh” cannot be found in person 
or in Social Security records. Nor can such 
a person be remembered in the places where 
she supposedly performed her duties. 

In the case of the disappearing office equip- 
ment, only one of 28 missing items has been 
recovered. No persons have been prosecuted 
for theft. 

Disappearance of the office equipment was 
reported to police at the time of occurrence. 
But not until five months after “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh” left the CAY payroll was an FBI 
investigation requested by CAT. And it was 
not until after reporters O'Donnell and Miller 
began their own investigation that CAY no- 
tified the bonding agent for CAY employees 
that something was wrong. 

Both the U.S. Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency, which supplied funds for CAY at 
the time of the “Ellen McCulloh” employ- 
ment, and the U.S. Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which now provides funds for CAY, 
have been made aware of the strange case. 
They say it is a matter to be pursued by 
CAY itself. Their viewpoint is supported by 
federal authorities who have ruled that the 
matter is outside federal jurisdiction be- 
cause CAY is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 

In the absence of a power to prosecute, 
and with federal funds involved, it would 
seem that federal agencies would have an 
obligation to press vigorously for a speedy 
and thorough examination of all the hap- 
penings at CAY. 

Persons responsible for theft of taxpayers’ 
money and property should be found and 
prosecuted. When prosecution cannot be 
carried out at the federal level, it certainly 
can be accomplished at the local level 
through officers of the city and county. 
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[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 16, 1966] 
CAY Won’r Try To Recour Loss 
(By Doris O'Donnell and William F, Miller) 


Cuyahoga County Commissioner Frank M. 
Gorman, who also is board chairman of Com- 
munity Action for Youth (CAY), bluntly 
conceded yesterday that CAY planned no 
further official action to recoup the salary 
paid to a mystery woman on CAY’s payroll. 

We're not going to do anything about it,” 
Gorman told The Plain Dealer, “It’s up 
to the bonding company. Look, we've got 
what looks like someone taking money. We 
notified the FBI. That’s the last I ever 
thought about it.” 

The Plain Dealer disclosed on Tuesday 
that an “Ellen McCulloh” of Akron, O., was 
paid $1,632.50 in 1965 to gather confidential 
research records for CAY from juvenile court. 
She was listed as an employe of CAY’s data 
processing unit, formerly headed by Larry A. 
Weber, also of Akron. 

After The Plain Dealer began checking into 
the matter, CAY's director, Raphael O. Lewis, 
notified the company that bonds CAY em- 
ployes of the $1,600 loss. 

Gorman said the mysterious employe was 
found “because Price & Waterhouse, an ac- 
counting firm, was checking it, and we 
found one check made out to Ellen McCulloh 
was endorsed by Weber.” 

Gorman said the matter was turned over 
to the FBI and that as far as he was con- 
cerned “the district attorney never men- 
tioned it to us.” 

Reporters learned that an FBI report was 
made last March and that the attorney's 
office ruled that the CAY was outside federal 
jurisdiction. CAY, the federal attorney's 
office, said is a nonprofit Ohio corporation. 

CAY is funded by the Council for Economic 
Opportunity of Greater Cleveland, the anti- 
poverty agency here, and will receive about 
$700,000 for 1966. 

Asked whether CAY’s board of trustees in- 
tended to pursue the investigation, Gorman 
said: “I think we should bring action against 
the bonding company. I have great con- 
fidence in CAY. 

“I’m going to tell Mr. Lewis to get the 
money back. I don’t conceive of it as my 
duty. 

“We don’t know today whether the per- 
son—this McCulloh—was wholly fictitious 
or not. There were some figures which 
Weber said were supplied by this woman.” 

Weber has refused to comment on the 
matter. 

“Someone should investigate this,” Gor- 
man said. “I don’t know who it is. We 
should recover the money. It’s up to the 
bonding company.” 

Asked why Lewis waited as long as he did 
to report the case to the bonding firm, Gor- 
man said: “Maybe Lewis was a little negli- 
gent in notifying the bonding company.” 

Gorman also was asked whether the esti- 
mated $13,000 to $20,000 worth of business 
machines and typewriters stolen from CAY 
offices in the last three years is federal prop- 
erty. Gorman replied: “I'm sure it can be 
determined. 

“In the Weber matter,” Gorman said, “the 
research department was 100% federally 
funded. I have no opinion on the equip- 
ment. The books are public records. You 
are entitled to look at public records.” 

The equipment was not insured. 

Gorman said he was not at the CAY board 
meeting when insurance rates for thefts cov- 
erage were discussed but he said that Lewis 
reported only “Lloyds of London would in- 
sure us.” A CAY spokesman could not find 
minutes of the insurance discussion and the 
decision not to insure equipment was not a 
matter of formal board action. 

“Lewis said the rates would have been 
more than what was lost in equipment,” 
Gorman said. 
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The question of prosecution in the payroll 
case was also discussed with Gorman, 

“I don’t see any spilled milk to cry over, 
but I asked Lewis to have the bonding com- 
pany call me to see whether it recommends 
prosecution,” Gorman said. 

Gorman charged the newspaper articles on 
CAY are attempts to get Lewis and CAY.” 

“What do you want me to do?” he said. 
“Fire Lewis?” 

There are 10 CAY board members identi- 
fied as sponsors and 11 members at large. 


[From the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain Dealer, 
Sept. 17, 1966] 
CAY PayroLL’Ss MysTerious “ELLEN” Is 
LINKED WITH Ex-Arp’s WIFE 


(By Doris O'Donnell and William F. Miller) 


The name “Ellen McCulloh,” apparently 
used to pad a payroll, is the same as the 
maiden name of the wife of a former super- 
visor for Community Action for Youth 
(CAY), it was learned yesterday. 

Neither the FBI, CAY nor The Plain Dealer 
has been able to trace the name “Ellen Mc- 
er to anyone who actually worked for 

CAY paid out $1,632 in salary checks in 
that name. 

The supervisor who put the name on his 
payroll at CAY is Larry A. Weber, 1291 Dewitt 
Drive, Akron. 

The Plain Dealer learned yesterday that 
his wife’s full name is Joanne Ellen McCul- 
loh Peerman Weber. 

Her maiden name was Joanne Ellen McCul- 
loh. She was married to a man by the name 
of Peerman before marrying Weber. 

It also was learned that the address listed 
on payroll records for the woman, in Akron, 
was that of an aunt of Weber’s wife, the 
former Ellen McCulloh. 

Weber had been CAY’s supervisor in charge 
of data processing at the time the name ap- 
peared on the CAY payroll, He quit his $11,- 
500-a-year job in February. 

CAY payroll checks were payable to an 
“Ellen McCulloh” for the period from May 27 
to Oct. 8, 1965. 

The address listed for “Ellen McCulloh” 
was 626 McKinley Avenue, Akron, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Alva Southern. 

Earlier this week, Mrs. Southern told re- 
porters she had never heard of “Ellen Mc- 
Culloh.” 

Yesterday she told a reporter that she has 
a niece named “Joanne McCulloh” but that 
she had never known the niece as Ellen. 

Former employes of CAY’s data processing 
department told The Plain Dealer they had 
never known or seen an “Ellen McCulloh.” 

One former employe said he had met 
Weber's wife, whose first name was Joanne at 
the Weber home in Akron. 

A routine investigation in CAY’s financial 
records, made in March, brought about the 
search for an “Ellen McCulloh.” 

At that time CAY was in the process o: 
transfer from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Council for 
Economic Opportunities in Greater Cleve- 
land, the antipoverty agency here. 

CAY’s bookkeeper, at that time, was un- 
successful in tracking down a Social Security 
number for the woman listed as a clerk. Reg- 
istered letters, sent to several Akron ad- 
dresses, were returned, Including one sent to 
626 McKinley Avenue. 

Finally CAx's director, Raphael O. Lewis, 
asked the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
look into the matter. 

Lewis has said the FBI never reported back 
and that he was left with the impression that 
the U.S. attorney's office here had ruled CAY 
was not an agency of the U.S. government 
but a nonprofit Ohio corporation and that 
the FBI, therefore, had no jurisdiction. 

The assistant U.S. attorney who reportedly 
made such a ruling told The Plain Dealer 
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yesterday there is nothing in writing to sub- 
stantiate the report. The attorney recalled 
that some time ago “somebody making an 
audit of CAY had called and that the matter 
might have come up.” 

No final determination on jurisdiction was 
made, he said. 

After reporters recently began trying to 
locate the woman on the CAY payroll, Lewis 
notified CAY’s bonding company of the pay- 
roll loss. 

Lewis and Frank M. Gorman, Cuyahoga 
County commissioner, who is chairman of 
CAY’s trustees, maintain that any further 
investigation is the duty of the bonding 
company. 

The mystery of Ellen McCulloh” was first 
disclosed earlier this week. 

Yesterday, The Plain Dealer received a tip 
that the woman was Weber's wife. 

This led to a check of records in the Sum- 
mit County courthouse in Akron. 

Reporters found records there which show 
that Larry Allen Weber married Joanne Ellen 
Peerman, on May 30, 1964. She previously 
had been married to Jimmie F. Peerman at 
age 19 on September 7, 1957. At the time of 
her first marriage, she listed her name as 
Joanne Ellen McCulloh of Tallmadge, Ohio. 
She is a graduate of Tallmadge High School 
and a former B. F. Goodrich Co. secretary. 

When a reporter called at the Weber home, 
Mrs. Weber said she had been advised by 
counsel not to say anything.” 

Her lawyer is George Pappas of Akron, 
former assistant Summit County prosecutor. 

Weber has declined to comment on the 
matter. He reportedly has a job that takes 
him out of Akron during the week. 

Weber has identified himself as a data 
processing consultant and formerly was as- 
sociated with a business machine firm. 

Mrs. Weber's father, Harry J. McCulloh, 140 
S. Thomas Road, Tallmadge, confirmed he 
has a daughter named “Joanne Ellen McCul- 
loh.” He has not seen his daughter in six 
years and has never met Weber, he said. 

His daughter always used the first name of 
“Joanne,” he said. 

Pappas could not be reached for comment. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 3 
minutes on the bill to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Dopp]. 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the war on 
poverty is probably the most ambitious 
and imaginative domestic program ever 
undertaken in this country—ambitious 
in the depth and breadth of the prob- 
lems it seeks to solve; and imaginative 
in the bold, new approaches it employs 
in helping poor and less fortunate citi- 
zens to break out of the cruel and self- 
perpetuating poverty cycle. 

While it represents a new concept in 
Federal assistance, the program draws 
its basic strength and its design for suc- 
cess from the traditional, proven Amer- 
ican principle of self-help. 

Certain critics of the poverty program 
have argued and complained that it is 
only an extension of the old welfare pro- 
gram, and as such only a mammouth 
system of handouts, 

This is exactly what the poverty pro- 
gram is not. The entire philosophy and 
operating principle of the program is to 
help deprived persons become com- 
pletely self-sufficient, through basic ed- 
ucation, vocational training and steady 
employment, 

The ultimate effect of the Job Corps, 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, adult ed- 
ucation, Headstart, and other programs 
we are considering today will be to en- 
able hundreds of thousands of citizens 
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to become productive members of our 
society. : ; 

Certainly this will result in a reduc- 
tion in the relief rolls and the welfare 
budget, not an expansion. ; 

Admittedly, there have been problems, 
and serious ones, during the first 2 years 
of the Economic Opportunity Act, I be- 
lieve this is due in part to the very wide 
scope of the program and the new con- 
cepts it employs. 

These are administrative problems, 
however, and while errors have been 
made we have learned many valuable 
lessons since 1964. Serious study and 
consideration have been given the valid 
criticisms of the program, and the legis- 
lation before us today seeks to correct 
the earlier difficulties. 

In no instance should the administra- 
tive problems encountered in the infant 
years of a historic new program be al- 
lowed to discredit the entire effort. To 
abandon it might well destroy the only 
real chance which a sizeable segment of 
the American population has ever had to 
rise out of the quagmire of slum life. 

The war on poverty is a war on waste— 
the waste of human resources, of ig- 
nored potential, of undeveloped talents, 
of unrealized contributions to the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural fabric of 
American life. 

And if we do not pursue a positive 
course, but fight only a defensive rather 
than an offensive war, we will perpetuate 
existing poverty, and we will add to the 
burdens which the rest of the American 
public must bear in the form of higher 
taxes, increased juvenile delinquency 
and crime, burgeoning relief rolls, and 
dead end welfare programs. 

For this reason, I am fully behind the 
poverty program. I particularly support 
the proposed expansion of the commun- 
ity action program, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, VISTA, and Headstart 
which have effectively utilized the 
knowledge and experience of local gov- 
ernments and local agencies and orga- 
nizations. 

I support the broader and more com- 
prehensive bill reported by the Senate 
committee, which would authorize $2.46 
billion for the war on poverty as opposed 
to the $1.75 billion approved by the 
House. And while I do not object to 
certain changes offered to streamline its 
operation, I am opposed to any amend- 
ments which would substantially weaken 
or cut back the program. 

It would probably surprise most people 
to know that in Connecticut, one of our 
most prosperous and advanced States, 
almost 10 percent of the families had a 
poverty level income of less than $3,000 
in. 1960, 

The record already made by the 


‘poverty program in Connecticut in this 


brief period demonstrates the value and 
effectiveness of the program and argues 
forcefully for its continuation. 

In fiscal year 1966, Connecticut re- 
ceived a total of $13,106,401 in Federal 
grants under the Economic Opportunity 
Act. More than three-fourths of this 
went to more than half of the State’s 


169 towns. 


Last summer, 5,000 Connecticut chil- 
dren were enrolled in the Headstart 
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prekindergarten program. These chil- 
dren from low-income families were not 
only afforded a desperately needed pre- 
school experience, but were also provided 
medical and dental attention they might 
never have had otherwise. 

This summer 1,600 boys and girls of 
high school age were employed in 
Neighborhood Youth Corps projects, and 
thus had the chance to earn regular 
wages on a regular job in their various 
communities. 

Any high school teacher can tell the 
tragic story of students from poor fam- 
ilies who have great academic potential 
but neither the financial means nor the 
motivation to pursue their education. 
Through grants to Connecticut univers- 
ities and other schools, Project Upward 
Bound sought to supplement the social, 
cultural, and educational background of 
deprived high school students, and hope- 
fully encouraged many to go on to 
college. 

During the year, more than 5,000 Con- 
necticut adults were enrolled in basic 
education programs, and more than 200 
heads of households were actually trans- 
ferred from welfare rolls to full-time jobs 
in industry after taking part in work- 
training programs. 

In addition, supporting programs of- 
fered disadvantaged persons services 
never before available, such as legal 
counseling, health care, and family and 
business loans. 

All of this was accomplished by the 
Connecticut Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, which operated at a cost of only 
$35,000. 

The total experience in my own State, 
and in other States around the country, 
is one which fully justifies continuation 
and expansion of the poverty program. 

To those who say the cost is high, I 
need only to point out that the estimated 
cost to the Government of one career of 
juvenile delinquency runs as high as 
$100,000. Certainly this is financially 
and socially much more costly than pre- 
ventive action. 

In the long run we cannot afford not 
to do something to eliminate poverty it- 
self and its resultant problems of unrest, 
frustration, and crime. 

I hope my colleagues join me in sup- 
pene prompt approval of the Senate 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, in voting to 
report out the poverty bill, I did so in 
recognition of the fact that there have 
been too many instances where poor 
judgment has been exercised and mal- 
administration has occurred. I realize, 
also, and regret the large amounts of 
money authorized, but I regret even more 
the conditions of poverty, illiteracy, and 
unemployability that still plague our 
country and that require strong remedial 
action. 

To my mind, this is a capital invest- 
ment program which seeks to eliminate 
the miserable cycle of poverty and lack 
of motivation which has affected many 
segments of the American population 
for generations. This is not a welfare 
or palliative program—it seeks to be a 
remedial or curative program. And, 
hence; while expensive in the short run, 
it can save our taxpayers a great deal 
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of money in the long haul, both by get- 
ting families off relief and welfare, and 
by increasing our national productivity. 

Because I am concerned about the 

growth of bureaucracy in administering 
the program, the so-far limited results, 
and the serious question of whether the 
people who most need the help are truly 
getting it, I strongly recommend that 
there should be a study in depth by a 
disinterested, clearly objective organiza- 
tion on the administration of the entire 
program in order to increase its effici- 
eney and effectiveness in attaining our 
objectives. I believe there should also 
be an in-depth legislative investigation 
of the whole program early in this com- 
ing Congress, and, thereafter, close and 
continuing legislative security. 

The objective here is a big one—the 
elimination of poverty and illiteracy in 
the United States—and when one is deal- 
ing with big objectives, there are bound 
to be errors. All told, I believe that the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is mov- 
ing ahead in the right direction and that 
for every error that is made there are 
far more successes and steps forward. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). The amendment will 
be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as follows: 

On page 18, line 21, strike 82,496,000, 000 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$2,100,000,000,”. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes or less. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it is 
my belief that the sum reported by the 
committee on the pending business is 
much too high considering the Presi- 
dent’s budget request. 

It is my understanding that this year 
the President added $250 million for the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in excess 
of that which was granted last year. 

It is my further belief that it is about 
time the Senate did not surrender to the 
President all the responsibility for cut- 
ting the excesses over his budget re- 
quest, and I would hope, therefore, that 
the Senate, in its wisdom, and in its 
good judgment as well, would agree to 
accept the amendment which would re- 
duce considerably the amount reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield me 3 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the Senator from 
Missouri. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
Senator from Missouri is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

REASONS FOR LIMITING POVERTY PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION TO THE AMOUNT REQUESTED 
BY THE ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 

now and again we see an automobile tag 

which proclaims! with pride “I fight the 
war on poverty. I work.” 
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This ‘but illustrates the fact that for 


‘most Americans’ working is the rule 


rather than the exception. But we also 
recognize that many citizens in this 
country are so disadvantaged by way of 
environment, education, and training 
that, without assistance, they will never 
be able to win their own war on poverty, 
in this increasingly complex and techni- 
cal society. 

An environment which creates poverty 
has a way of perpetuating itself; and un- 
less the chain is broken, it is a problem 
which can only worsen That is per- 
haps the chief reason why I support the 
concept of the national effort now being 
made. 

Given the basic concepts of the poverty 
program, spectacular results could not 
be expected during the first 2-year pe- 
riod of its existence. There have been 
mistakes in administration and errors 
in judgment. But there has also been 
a significant impact on many communi- 
ties, rural as well as urban, throughout 
the country. 

The bill now before the Senate would 
authorize $2.496 billion for these pro- 
grams, $746 million more than requested 
by the administration and so authorized 
by the House. As I understand it, this 
breaks down to $196 million more for 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, $150 
million for a special impact program, 
$400 million more for the community ac- 
tion program, and $5 million more for 
VISTA. 

Undoubtedly these additional amounts 
would be useful in attacking this critical 
domestic problem. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the amount of funds authorized 
cannot be determined wisely on the basis 
of need and desirability alone. As they 
are reviewed, consideration should be 
given also to the growing fiscal and 
monetary problems of the United States, 
especially in connection with the heavy 
ground troop expansion in Vietnam. 

In considering the amount to author- 
ize, we should also recognize the problem 
of adequate living standards for the 
tens of millions of men and women in 
this country who rely on fixed incomes, 
including those who depend on life in- 
surance, pensions, retirement plans, so- 
cial security, and so forth. Millions of 
these Americans who depend on fixed in- 
comes live just above or below the 
poverty line. 

For them, and accordingly for the Na- 
tion, nothing could be more important 
than protecting further deterioration in 
the purchasing power of the dollar. 

For such reasons, although I support 
the poverty program, I will do so at the 
level of the request of the administra- 
tion; and therefore will vote for the 
proposals to keep the authorization with- 
in the budget request, including the mo- 
tion to recommit this bill, with instruc- 
tions to report it back with the total au- 
thorization not in excess of the adminis- 
tration’s request of $1.750 billion, also 
the amount passed by the House. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARE: Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING: OFFICER. The 


-Senator will state it. 


Mr. CLARK. As floor manager ‘of the 
bill, I am permitted to yield time in op- 
position to the amendment is that 
correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. CLARK. How much time does the 
Senator from New York [Mr. JAVITS] 
want? 

Mr. JAVITS, I do not want to speak 
in opposition, so I do not think I should 
speak on the Senator’s time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN, . I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator. I have hours on the bill. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] is will- 
ing to yield me 2 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I did not 
come to the Senate floor prepared to vote 
for any cut in this bill. I had hoped 
that the amounts provided in the bill 
as reported to the Senate would be re- 
tained, because I think every item in it 
will stand up to the debate and argu- 
ments. But since the bill has been be- 
fore the Senate, I have come to the view 
that it is bound to be cut. I am deeply 
afraid that the cut which may be made 
would weaken the legislation and take 
the heart out of the antipoverty pro- 
gram, and feel that if there should be 
a cut, though undeserved, it should be 
one with which we can live. 

Speaking for myself, I think the ma- 
jority leader has given us a way out of 
what could be a drastic treatment of the 
program. He has, on the floor of the 
Senate, proposed a reasoned cut, one with 
which we could still have an effective 
program. It will perhaps prove burden- 
some to the conferees, but it is far better 
than a more drastic cut which could be 
made, and I shall therefore support this 
amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr.DIRKSEN. The Mansfield amend- 
ment is not subject to further amend- 
ment until all time on it has been yielded 
back. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. At that time an 
amendment can be offered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I put the Senate on 
notice that I shall offer an amendment 
at that time, or whenever time has been 
yielded back. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. My inquiry is whether 
the Senate did not agree to recognize the 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Bykp] at 3 
o’clock under the unanimous-consent 
agreement entered into. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 
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Mr. CLARK. Therefore, if all time 
were not used on the Mansfield amend- 
ment, we would have to stop debate on 
it until the Senator from Virginia got the 
floor to offer his motion. Is that correct? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am prepared to yield back my time to 
pring the matter to a head, if possible. 

Mr. CLARK. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I shall be ready to vote at 3 
o'clock, or at such time before that as 
we can vote, but a number of Senators 
have urged me to yield time to them be- 
fore then. 

I now yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse]. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I oppose 
the Mansfield amendment. I oppose any 
cuts in the bill. I respectfully disagree 
with the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] as to what ought to be our course 
of action. 

We had the committee hearings on the 
antipoverty bill. We discussed this bill 
at some length as to what our position 
should be in the committee and as to 
what we should recommend to the Sen- 
ate. We reached a conclusion among a 
substantial majority that the amounts 
provided in the bill were justified by the 
evidence and that the Senate was en- 
titled to have a bill reported to it in the 
amount that the evidence supported. 

Mr. President, it is not my fault that 
the President has recommended a budget 
with regard to this program and other 
Great Society programs that cannot be 
justified in the interest of the people of 
the country. It is not my fault that the 
President is willing to have the war in 
Vietnam paid for by the poverty stricken 
and by the schoolchildren in America, 
and by the Negroes of America who are 
being denied their civil rights. 

It is not my fault that the President 
has recommended a budget which, in my 
judgment, denies to Negroes, as Ameri- 
cans, funds which are necessary to eman- 
cipate them from the horrible living con- 
ditions of the Negro ghettoes. 

It is not my fault that the President 
seeks to have us cut the authorizations 
for needed public works, education, pov- 
erty eradicating programs, civil rights, 
and for that matter his entire domestic 
Great Society programs. 

He is doing it because he obviously is 
unwilling to face up to the great mistakes 
he has made and is making in conduct- 
ing his war in Vietnam. He has been 
unwilling to propose legislation prior to 
the election that would tax the American 
people on their ability to pay what rev- 
enue must and should be raised in order 
to pay for the war. 

He has been unwilling to propose 
legislation that would take the profit out 
of the war for those who make great 
profits out of our war economy. 

The President ought to be coming be- 
fore the Congress with a tax increase 
program that will put the burden of the 
payment of the war in Vietnam on those 
who have the ability to pay for it, not 
on the poor, not on the schoolchildren, 
not on the deprived. 
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Therefore, I do not propose to vote to 
cut this bill, or the education bills which 
will come up later this week. 

Mr. President, in my opinion we are 
seeing evidence of the fact that Congress 
has reached the point where it cannot 
legislate judiciously, reasonably, and 
responsibly between now and adjourn- 
ment date. Therefore, my plea is that 
we ought to recess this week and then 
come back after the election is over. We 
should recess and come back after, in 
my judgment, some sense has returned 
to the thinking of Congress. We should 
recess and come back after the American 
people have voted. We should go home 
now and listen to the people and then 
come back one week after the election 
and pass legislation in an atmosphere of 
reason rather than election politics. 

This Congress, in my judgment, can- 
not legislate responsibly under the pres- 
sure for an adjournment sine die which 
the leadership is seeking to impose 
upon us. The American people are en- 
titled to have us take a recess, go home 
now, listen to the people between now 
and election day, and then come back 
within a week after the election and sit 
down here and consider these pieces of 
proposed legislation on the basis of the 
best interests of the Republic. This de- 
bate today shows that the Senate is con- 
sidering this vital bill on the basis of 
the political interests of the politicians 
who want to get out of here, get home for 
the election, and not carry out what I 
think is their clear responsibility to vote 
on the basis of the evidence the commit- 
tee has brought to the floor of the Senate. 
Senator CLARK has brought to the Senate 
a bill which should be considered on the 
basis of the evidence set forth in the 
hearings before his subcommittee. Our 
Senate committees have dedicated them- 
selves for weeks to bringing to the Sen- 
ate reports such as Senator CLARK is 
bringing to the Senate today, backed up 
by evidence supporting the amount of 
money sought to be authorized for the 
various grant poverty programs. Our 
committee under the leadership of Sen- 
ator CLARK is not asking for 1 cent more 
to be authorized for the poverty program 
than the evidence supports. 

Solving the evils of poverty cannot 
wait until the war is over. 

The poverty-stricken people of this 
country, the Negroes of this country, the 
schoolchildren of this country are en- 
titled to have us appropriate the money 
now to meet the domestic crises, one 
after another, that have been raising 
their ugly heads to plague this Republic. 
Our domestic welfare, security, and tran- 
quility demands the full amount being 
recommended by the Senate committees 
who have conducted hearings on these 
great poverty bills. 

So I hope, Mr. President, that we will 
take a recess, and come back when we 
really can legislate, in my judgment, as 
we should legislate, on the basis of the 
facts before us. The compromises being 
proposed here today in regard to these 
budget items, in my judgment, are not in 
the public interest. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING . OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. I have the floor, but I 
shall be happy to yield to my friend from 
Illinois for the sole purpose of pro- 
pounding a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, it is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Very respectfully, 
may I ask, would it not be appropriate 
and in accordance with custom, under 
the Senate rules, after there has been 
recognition on the other side of the aisle, 
that somebody on the minority side be 
recognized? Or is it the plan not to 
recognize the minority until the hour of 
3 o'clock, when we have preempted 
the time for the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia? 

Whether or not the minority has any 
rights is a fair parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to speak on that parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, 
the Chair would respond by saying there 
is no such plan by the Chair, and the 
Chair will endeavor to be as fair as pos- 
sible in the matter of recognition. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Then I ask for 
recognition. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


Chair had already recognized the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, does any 
other Senator wish time in opposition to 
the amendment? If not, a parliamentary 
inquiry. How much time is there left 
in opposition to the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
are 23 minutes remaining to the Senator 
from Pennsylvania on the amendment, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require in 
opposition. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
think the Senator should know that I 
have yielded back all my time. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania has the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Virginia for the pur- 
pose of his propounding a parliamentary 
1 without losing my right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? No objection is 
heard, and it is so ordered. The Senator 
from Virginia will state his parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. My inquiry to 
the Chair is this: If the Senator from 
Montana has yielded back all of his time, 
does that preclude me from asking the 
Senator from Montana to yield 2 minutes 
to me to support it? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield 2 minutes 
on the bill, if the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania has concluded his remarks. 

Mr. CLARK. No, I have not even 
started. 
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May I say to my friend from Virginia 
that I shall be happy to yield him 2 min- 
utes on the bill within the next 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. That is per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
would the Senator, in the interests of co- 
operation, permit this matter to come 
to a head, and, if the distinguished mi- 
nority leader wishes to offer his amend- 
ment, grant him that consideration? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I should 
like to say a few words first, before I 
respond to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Montana, which I shall do in short 
order. 

Mr. President, the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has come out with a 
bill with a total authorization of $2.496 
billion. That sum the committee was 
and is prepared to defend. As recently 
as a half hour ago, we had strong sup- 
port for that sum from the senior Sena- 
tor from New York, who now, however, 
indicates he will support the pending 
Mansfield amendment. 

There is a question as to whether it is 
possible to sustain the amount of the 
authorization contained in the bill, 
which is $750 million more than the 
President recommended in his budget. 

The amount which the committee ap- 
proved is well below what appeared to be 
the minimum requirements of the pov- 
erty program, as it had been developed 
in comprehensive hearings before the 
subcommittee, in markup sessions before 
the subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee. 

I therefore am most reluctant to agree 
to any cut in the amount which was 
brought forward by the committee. I 
support wholeheartedly the comments 
made by the Senator from Oregon, and 
expressed to me privately by many other 
members of the committee. We have 
an obligation, as a matter of the con- 
science of the Senate and as a matter 
of response to the needs of 35 million 
poverty-stricken people in this country, 
not to cut back this program for any al- 
leged budgetary reasons. We should re- 
member, of course, that this is not an 
appropriation measure, but an authori- 
zation measure, and that the Senate, on 
two occasions this year, has not only 
authorized but has appropriated money 
which the Secretary of Defense said he 
did not want and which the President 
said he would not spend. 

I ask the same consideration for this 
program to aid the poverty-stricken 
people of America—give the President 
the authorization. If he does not wish to 
spend it, if the Appropriations Commit- 
tees will not give it to him, let them make 
that decision. But let the voice of the 
Senate be on record in support of a war 
on poverty originated by John F. Ken- 
nedy when he was in the White House, 
and carried on by Lyndon Baines John- 
son, 

I suggest that the amount of this 
authorization is really important. 

While I myself am opposed to the cut 
of $396 million proposed by the majority 
leader, I know full well that it may be 
difficult to hold even that amount. But 
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the bill any further than the majority 
leader is now prepared and I think re- 
luctantly prepared to ask you to do. 

I know that before I yield the floor, I 
am committed to yield to the Senator 
from Virginia. I know that the minority 
leader, wise and shrewd in the ways of 
the Senate, one of our most lovable Sen- 
ators, with the support of the majority 
leader, is asking the Senator from 
Pennsylvania not to buck the “establish- 
ment” by preventing the Senator from 
Illinois from making an effort to cut the 
bill even further. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I must say that I 
do not like the reference the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania has 
made to the “establishment,” and the 
implication that the minority leader and 
I have been in cahoots on this proposal. 
That just is not so. We did try to work 
out something. We went our different 
ways. It was my thought that this 
would be the best way to settle a vexing 
problem. With the Senator’s permission, 
I should like to propose a unanimous- 
consent request. 

Mr. CLARK. Will the Senator from 
Montana reserve the request for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not correct that the 
Senator from Montana, only a few min- 
utes ago asked me to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois so that he could pro- 
pose a further cut? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. 

10 5 CLARK. That is what I am going 
0. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. But I wish the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would not 
refer to the “establishment”; it creates 
an impression that we are doing some- 
thing “under the table.” I wish to as- 
sure the Senator that we have not and 
will not. 

Mr. CLARK. I recognize that the 
“establishment” always moves on top of 
the table, never beneath it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Pennsylvania yield 
once more? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The establish- 
ment” is composed of 100 Senators. Do 
not forget that. 

Mr. CLARK. Would that were true. 

I yield 2 minutes to the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
it will be satisfactory to the Senator 
from Virginia if the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania wishes to yield first to the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois as much time 
as he may require. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
clock will not meet my requirement if I 
have to forsake the floor at the hour 
of 3 o’clock. 

A parliamentary question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois will state it. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Must I yield the floor 
at 3 o’clock, or may I allocate time to 
myself under the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, at the hour of 3 o’clock the Sen- 
ate will proceed to consider the Byrd 
motion. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia is in the same box 
that I am—we are in opposition to the 
majority and minority leaders. ; 

I ask unanimous consent that the Byrd 
motion may be temporarily set aside 
until the junior Senator from Illinois 
has been able to offer his amendment 
and obtain a vote on it and, if it is re- 
jected, until the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Montana is voted on. 

The Senator from Virginia can object 
to the request if he wants to. I hope 
that he will not. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I am to 
leave the Chamber at about 3 o’clock. I 
would like to vote on the Byrd motion. 
Would the unanimous-consent request of 
the Senator permit me to vote on the 
motion? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator will have 
to ask the able majority and minority 
leaders. I cannot answer the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
first like to know the contents of the 
amendment of the minority leader. If 
it is what I think it is, I do not think 
I would have any objection. If it is not 
what I think it is, I might have some ob- 
jection. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, to au- 
thentically advise the junior Senator 
from Virginia, I propose to go back to 
the budget figure of $1,750 million. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
further reserving the right to object, as 
I understand it, the amendment which 
will be presented by the distinguished 
minority leader would reduce the pro- 
posed committee authorization from 
$2,496 million to $1,750 million, which is 
the precise amount of the original budg- 
et estimate and the amount authorized 
by the House. 

1 DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois is 
agreed to, it would do what I intend to 
accomplish by my motion to recommit 
the measure to the committee with the 
stipulation that it be reported back at 
a figure not above $1.750 million. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Precisely. And it 
would not have to go back to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It would be 
accomplished in a direct fashion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It would ac- 
complish on the floor what otherwise 
would be accomplished in committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 
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Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, and I do not 
intend to object, I compliment and com- 
mend the distinguished senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for the 
statesmanship and understanding he has 
just shown. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Does the Senetor from Pennsylvania 
yield back the remainder of his time on 
the Mansfield amendment? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time on the 
Mansfield amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I offer 
an amendment to the Mansfield amend- 
ment and ask that it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 21, strike 82, 100,000,000“ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$1,750,000,000"". 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois is recognized for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
the Keystone State for his forbearance 
and for his sense of equity and fairplay. 

We have been working on this matter 
for quite some time. It is not a matter of 
pride with me, but rather a matter of 
carrying out a principle that I have 
sought to exercise in connection with 
measures such as the HEW and other 
bills. 

Mr. President, you would not believe, if 
we were at liberty to tell you, what hap- 
pened in an hour and 15 minutes, from 
3 o’clock until 4:15 yesterday afternoon, 
when the very distinguished majority 
leader and I sat with the President and 
discussed this matter. You should have 
heard him on the budget. He fulmi- 
nated like Hurricane Inez. He real- 
izes what we are doing to his budget. 

We approved a bill in the Committee 
on Finance this morning. I believe that 
we added about 50 amendments. It 
has everything in it except a Baldwin 
piano and a kitchen stove. The Treasury 
tells us that we have lowered the reve- 
nues by $600 million. 

The Budget Director came before the 
Committee on Finance yesterday. He 
said there that he is on a still hunt to 
find $3 billion that he could cut out of 
the budget. Yet, with reckless abandon, 
we authorize money and spend money 
here as if it had no value and as if there 
were no bottom to the barrel. 

It is the nonessential expenditure, and 
not Vietnam, that accounts for the in- 
flatlonary fever that is in the country 
today. I am not going to stop my ef- 
fort to bring an end to it, if I can, and 
to give the President of the United States 
a lift. 

One of the cardinal principles in my 
party platform has been economy and a 
balanced budget. I cannot get out on 
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the hustings in one State or another 
when I get the hardware out of my hip 
sometime within the next 2 weeks— 
and fulminate against your party and 
your candidates and try to make a case 
without being able to say, “That is what 
I tried to do on the floor of the US 
Senate.” 

This is an unbelievable situation. We 
are confronted here with what I have 
described on occasion as an unbelievable 
boondoggle. I do not retract the state- 
ment. I am prepared to establish the 
truth of it. 

I want to vote for the antipoverty bill, 
and I will vote for it if we restore it to 
the budget figure. I will accept it at that 
figure with all its excesses, with all its 
weaknesses, and with all its defects. 

I am still willing to put $1,750 million 
on the nose. However, first of all I want 
to make an assessment of what I think 
the hearings show as to the graduates of 
the Youth Corps camps at Camp Atter- 
bury, Ind., and Camp Breckinridge, 
Ky., or of the Job Corps, and I would 
not know who they are. I would not 
know that there was such a list, except 
that it was furnished to the committee. 
So, at random, we called up four of the 
employers yesterday, because the em- 
ployers are listed. I could have picked 
others. We do not know who these boys 
are. The lists appear in the hearings. 

The director of the Atterbury Job 
Corps Center furnished to the committee 
a list showing the placement of Job Corps 
trainees, and on page 418 the director of 
the Breckinridge camp listed the place- 
ment of Breckinridge trainees. The At- 
tebury center listed trainees as having 
gone into private employment, and indi- 
cated the name of the employer and the 
number of corpsmen employed. The 
Breckinridge report listed similar in- 
formation. 

To learn how this program worked out, 
we telephoned—and I guess at our own 
expense. The first employer indicated 
that he had employed a Job Corps trainee 
upon the recommendation of a member 
of the personnel of the camp, who had 
been employed with the employer prior 
to becoming a part of the Job Corps 
program. The Job Corps trainee, in the 
words of the employer, “really did not 
know anything about the subject that 
he was supposed to have been trained in.” 

The employer, however, was willing to 
retain him and attempt to teach him 
the skill that he supposedly learned at 
the Job Corps center. However, the Job 
Corps trainee left before the expiration 
of 2 weeks of his employment, and they 
do not know where he is. 

Now, that is a great training program. 
And we spent $10,000 on that youngster, 
wherever he is. 

Let us now look at No. 2, the second 
trainee employed at a skill that he was 
taught at the Job Corps center. He 
seemed to have, according to his em- 
ployer, “little interest” in his job, and he, 
too, remained less than 2 weeks. He is 
presently employed by another employer, 
but not in occupation for which he was 
trained. So that money went down the 
drain. That money was just thrown 
into the rain barrel. 
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Now we come to a trainee from Camp 
Breckinridge. The employer described 
the trainee as “irresponsible,” and made 
the observation that in spite of the fact 
that he came “highly recommended,” it 
was obvious that “his training did not 
do any good”; that he was sadly disap- 
pointed in the Job Corps trainee, par- 
ticularly since he came so highly rec- 
ommended. The Job Corps trainee 
stayed for 2½ weeks, and is now “‘drift- 
ing around the town, doing odd jobs.“ 
That is trainee No. 3, whom we picked at 
random. 

Trainee No. 4: The fourth employer 
indicated that it was the policy of his 
company, one of the larger companies in 
the country, to cooperate with the Job 
Corps training centers in attempting to 
provide employment for Job Corps grad- 
uates. This particular Job Corps trainee 
was employed in the spring of the year. 
The manager of the division in which 
he worked indicated that he worked less 
than 1 week, before quitting. He lasted 
6 days. 

So there are 4 weeks and 1 day for 
these trainees—or just a little more— 
and the cost was $40,000 for training. 

What about the rest of the graduates 
from Atterbury and Breckinridge and all 
these other places? We did not send 
the employers a letter or a telegram. 
We made long-distance telephone calls. 
And that is the net result. 

Yes, it was written on the ancient 
parchments, “By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” And I am afraid that is 
all too true. 

Going a little further, I could read 
from the record all those lovely things 
that they said about the security in 
Camp Atterbury and Camp Breckinridge. 
Well, the senior citizens had a party, and 
then, of course, the camp officials got 
hold of them—the sheriff, the chief of 
police, everybody. I have all the quotes 
here. I could read them into the Rec- 
ORD, if so disposed, and perhaps I will put 
them in later, as a part of my remarks. 

However, there is another story to be 
told, and that story I want to tell. But 
before the time runs out, I want to speak 
a little about the community action pro- 
gram. Let me give you a jewel. 

I have fussed around with the English 
language for a long, long time—ever 
since I could babble and climb over the 
edge of the cradle without getting hurt. 
Now I read what the Northwest Pasadena 
Young Adult Project submitted to the 
Pasadena commission. This would do 
justice to a Department of Agriculture 
yearbook. 

Thus, the elemental presupposition im- 
plicit in the very existence of the agency ab 
initio is a set of behavior and condition 
norms and criteria which assign to the client 
some level or degree of abjection, the abjura- 
tion of which is deemed essential to society’s 
well being and progress. 

I have to ask Senator Morse what 
“abjuration” means. Well, it means to 
abjure, to push away, to push off to one 
side. But Senators ought to read this 
and weep. This is part of the community 
action program. 

Thus, the elemental presupposition— 


I wish I could talk like that— 
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implicit in the very existence of the agency 
ab initio— 


That means from the beginning, I sup- 
pose— 
is a set of behavior and condition norms and 
criteria— 


They use the word “norms” in another 
country— 
which assign to the client some level or 
degree of abjection, the abjuration of which 
is deemed essential to society’s well being 
and progress. 


Brethren, weep with me as you read 
about this community action program. 

On November 16, the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer reported that a part of the recent 
grant of over $1 million to Watts, in Los 
Angeles, included such programs as 
$11,500 to survey potentials of improve- 
ment. Is that what they need—to sur- 
vey potentials of improvement? That 
will do justice to any academician any- 
where, any time. 

To initiate community centers, $129,- 
000; $19,000 to strengthen neighborhood 
centers; $146,000 to provide a technical 
assistance staff to develop war on pov- 
erty proposals. I thought they had done 
that over the last couple of years, and 
that they had a blueprint to show where 
the companies and platoons and regi- 
ments and divisions were to be deployed 
in the war on poverty. So they will take 
$146,000 to start that over again, in the 
Watts area. 

For neighborhood leadership pro- 
grams, $81,000 and $67,000 to establish 
decentralized multifunctional informa- 
tion. One just founders in etymology 
here. 

On August 12, the Pasadena Star re- 
ported that the Pasadena Community 
Playhouse had requested not $100,000 nor 
$200,000. They had requested $750,000 
to provide, among other things, tent 
shows for the culturally deprived. 

Yes, I remember, with a sense of 
shame, the tent shows under WPA. 

When they came out to my hometown, 
they thought it was a service to me to 
set up a tent show and to show a play— 
some of these best sellers. The one that 
played that night in my town was Avery 
Hopwood's “Forest.” Senators remem- 
ber Avery Hopwood. Why, a fortune was 
made on things like “Up in Mabel’s 
Room,” “Getting Gertie’s Garter.” It 
is true. No wonder my mother did not 
want me to have too much contact with 
the theater. 

So here is what they said: 

The concept— 


Get this. It is too good to be lost. It 
should be chiseled on stone— 

The concept of the Great Society does not 
limit itself to the relief of the economic ills 
alone. It embraces the economic, social and 
cultural growth and well-being of all who 
are presently disadvantaged. The theater, 
therefore, which through the ages has nour- 
ished the spirit of man, must be available 
to all. If culture is good for some it is 
good for all. 

But a good job would be a lot better 
and assist them a little better; and that 
is the problem here. Send these trainees 
out and they get jobs among some of the 
largest employers, who say they do not 
know anything about the subject, and 
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the training has been lost on them. 
That is why I said earlier there was a 
good deal of boondoggling about it. It 
has got to stop. I am not going to add 
more money over what the President 
said they should have. 

Then, with respect to Hopkins Park, the 
Pembroke Herald Eagle described the 
culture program, as follows: 

The evening of Monday July 26 marked a 
new foolish era of Pembroke Township 
[which now plans to hire an out-of-town 
stranger at $200 a week to tell Hopkins Park 
residents why they are poor... 


You have to do some research to find 
out why you are poor; and probably have 
to go to the Library of Congress. 

An OEO representative stated that this 
$30,000 [anti-poverty grant] must be spent 
by counting the number of people who live 
here, surveying the road conditions, and 
asking people why they are poor... 

Any fool walking or riding around Hopkins 
Park can see why the people are poor. They 
are poor because there is no payroll here... 
the problem is. .. not building day schools 
and clinics ... this community needs a man 
that knows how to go out and bring business 
here. 


They are going to stoke up a survey to 
find out why they are poor. It reminds 
me a little of the two fellows who were 
appointed to an auditing committee for 
the lodge. The lodge was broke. They 
said, “We. find the lodge is financially 
embarrassed because it is fresh out of 
money.” 

Let us go further. There is $227,000 
for a vocational rehabilitation center to 
rehabilitate the mentally and physically 
disabled. Try arguing with that. This 
is what it says. 

How about an adult education program 
for 120 persons that cost more than it 
did to send private tutors to homes of 
each of the 120, and 20 times as much 
as an existing locally financed program. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on, 
There are a great number of other things. 
I promised the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Symincton] that I would watch 
the clock so that he would have a chance 
to vote. But there are one or two other 
things that I wish to get in here. 

I look with a baleful eye at the entire 
legal aid program, notwithstanding the 
fact that State bar associations, the na- 
tional bar, and I suppose the American 
Bar Association are for it. The trouble 
is that those who are at the higher eche- 
lon in the bar associations never have 
any contact. Let the humble lawyers do 
it so they do not get around to where the 
praying goes on and where you get on 
your knees, 

On page 22581 of the RECORD of Sep- 
tember 14, there is a list by States of the 
funded legal services, programs as of 
July 1, 1966. Some very interesting 
things appear in the 11 listed for Illinois. 
Eleven legal associations. 

The list shows Eldorado. That is way 
down in Little Egypt in the southern part 
of the State. The legal service program 
was funded in the amount of $59,589. 
The Eldorado census as of 1960 was 3,573 
people. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 10 additional minutes. 


The Illinois legal directory shows that 
there are four attorneys for the town. 
The other more interesting one is Kar- 
nak. I shall finish with Eldorado. 
There are four attorneys. So they get 
$59,000 from the Federal till as a part 
of the poverty program. Why, it beats 
working in a law office. Somebody said 
that if they had this program when 
Lincoln was alive he would not have 
practiced law. He would have probably 
taken one of these sinecures and maybe 
he would never have been elected Presi- 
dent of the United States. Who knows, 
except destiny had something else in 
store for him. | 

But four attorneys and $59,000 worth 
of poverty business. You have got to 
be pretty fast on your feet, even as an 
attorney, in order to add that up. 

Down in Little Egypt—those are nice 
names—we have one called Thebes, we 
have one. called Cairo, and we have one 
called Karnak. Do you remember that 
great story about Karnak in ancient his- 
tory? 

In Karnak, whose population, believe 
it or not, is 667, they allowed $65,805 for 
the Shawnee development legal aid pro- 
gram. Karnak does not have an attor- 
ney. The county has five attorneys. 
One of the five attorneys is a judge, and 
the other is the State’s attorney, and 
that leaves three attorneys. That is a 
nice little sum, $65,000, to be passed out 
among three attorneys to go after the 
poverty boys and girls and see that they 
do not get into difficulty. 

It could be that these attorneys listed 
for each of the 50 States might be used 
to process suits under title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act. I do not know. But I do 
know that is the record and I do know 
that by their fruit ye shall know them. 
There is the fruit. 

I had to take after Camp Breckinridge 
when the University of Southern Illinois 
was operating it. The president of that 
university was in my office along with 
the State superintendent of public 
schools. When they began to badger in a 
friendly fashion I said, “Read them this.” 
I gave them a record over Sargent Shriv- 
er’s signature as to what happened in 
Camp Breckinridge where there was one 
instructor for nearly every boy. 

When I say there is something of the 
boondoggle about this, I was not kid- 
ding fora moment. Here is a letter from 
an attorney in Texas who evidently runs 
a pretty good shcp. They are getting 
concerned about this matter and the in- 
roads that the Federal Government, 
through this program, is beginning to 
make upon the professional men in that 
field. They have a right to protest and 
squawk because if that is to be the big 
brother business from now on we should 
stop this poverty business at once. But 
I will still go along and still venture 
some money on it so it will never be said 
I am flinty, hard, and have no compàs- 
sion for those disadvantaged and cul- 
turally deprived in their youth. 

Well, sometimes open confession is 
good for the soul. I lost my father when 
I was 5 years old. My mother brought 
up her brood of children as a widow. I 
had to go to school in overalls because 
we could not afford anything better. My 
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twin brother and I often talk about those 
humble days. I do not weep so much 
about them because although life was 
hard—not lush—somehow, God willing, 
we made it. I therefore do not want to 
see any pampering go into this program 
which would somehow weaken and de- 
bilitate the youth of this country. I 
want to make sure that we get something 
out of the money we spend on it. That 
is the reason the President was right in 
holding down the amount. 

Some time ago, the President advised 
me that the demand which was originally 
made went right through the roof. 
He could not believe the amount of money 
they were asking. He therefore sent a 
budget to Congress of $1,750 million, 
which is $250 million more than was 
granted for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 

The $1,750 million is the President’s 
budget figure. The House approved that 
figure and now the Senate committee 
came along and added another three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. I want to 
see it taken out, and so does the Senator 
from Virginia, and that is the purpose of 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that even if the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois is adopted, there 
will be an authorization giving $250 mil- 
lion more than was appropriated for 
this general program last year? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, sir. That is the 
figure in the Record. That is the budget 
figure. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Now then, may I ask, 
is there any question about the figure 
which the Senator gave concerning the 
legal services phase of the program of 
657 residents and a $65,000 grant be- 
ing made to hire lawyers? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I gave the pages in 
the Record. The Senator will find them 
when he reexamines my remarks. 

Mr. President, sitting with me is a 
staff member of mine, a fine lawyer, who 
has lived in southern Illinois within a 
stone’s throw of Eldorado and Karnak. 
He can tell the Senate firsthand what it 
is like there, so we need not guess about 
those things. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Then the Senator is 
vouching for these figures, and I assume 
that if they are incorrect, they will be 
challenged by the opponents? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, sir. I shall be 
like the cigarette ad, I will eat my hat if 
the figures are wrong, and I will not 
switch, either. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I have enough material 
here to talk until 6 o’clock, but I have 
spoken long enough. I think I have 
illustrated what we are up against. 

I am going to vote for the bill if we 
reduce the budget figure. If we do not 
reduce it, then the minority leader is not 
going to vote for the bill. We will ask for 
a record vote and, with that, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I close my case. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I should 
like to point out that we are authorizing 
not for a full year here, but for not more 
than three-quarters of the present fiscal 
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year. Therefore, based on the figures 
which the committee came in with, 
actually this would amount to $3,328 mil- 
lion, taking into consideration that we 
are authorizing for only 9 months, or a 
little less. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his information. 

My dear friend and colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] asks me how 
come I forgot that important point. The 
fact is, Mr. President, I sometimes get so 
confused and bewildered that, frankly, 
sometimes I do miss a point here and 
there. 

I am like the constituent who came to 
me one day and said that he had been 
down to one of the departments and one 
of the bureaucrats was wearing a great 
big badge. 

The constituent said to the bureaucrat, 
“What is that sign you have there? Is 
there a convention on?” 

The bureaucrat replied, “No, I just 
wear that.” 

The constituent said, “What do those 
initials ‘Baik’ really means?” 

“Oh,” said the bureaucrat, “that stands 
for ‘Boy, Am I Konfused.’”’ 

The constituent replied, “You don't 
spell ‘confused’ with a k. 

The bureaucrat said, “You don’t know 
how confused we really are here.” 
(Laughter.] 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
be the last to suggest, under senatorial 
courtesy, that the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen]—whom we all love—is 
confused But, Senators will remember 
that he spent a good part of his time 
attacking the Job Corps. The Senator’s 
amendment does not subtract one nickel 
from the Job Corps. 

Every nickel that anyone asked for— 
the President, the House, the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare—is still in the bill. All the oratory 
of the Senator from Illinois has not taken 
one nickel out of it. It is still in it— 
every cent. 

Who runs the Job Corps? Let us see 
who runs it. The corporations of this 
country are organizing the Job Corps 
today. I think the names of some of 
them will be of interest to my good friend 
from Illinois: General Electric Co.; 
Lytton Industries; Westinghouse Electric 
Co.; Graflex; Science Research Associ- 
ates; United States Industries, Inc.; 
Northern National Gas; Federal Electric 
Corp.; Ford Motor Co., Philco subsid- 
jary; RCA Service Co.; Brunswick Corp.; 
Burroughs Corp.; Packard Bell Corp.; 
Xerox Corp. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
corporations running the Job Corps to- 
day, not a bunch of social workers from 
who knows where. It is the great corpo- 
rations of America who are running the 
Job Corps. 

The Senator from Illinois has not 
taken one nickel out of the authorization 
for the Job Corps with all of his oratory. 

How about the adult education pro- 
gram which the Senator talks about? 
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That is not in this bill. We took it 
out in committee. It is in the education 
bill. My good friend can make his argu- 
ments again when we take up the educa- 
202 bill. It has nothing to do with this 

How about legal services? 

He says they are no good, but he is 
leaving $25 million in for legal services. 

ee about community action pro- 

He says they are no good, but he is 
leaving in $944 million for community 
action programs. 

Mr. President, if one is to take the 
Senator from Illinois seriously, I sug- 
gest that he move to table the bill. Then 
let us beat it on its merits. Let us see 
the conscience of America on display in 
this body. Let us not see 35 million 
Americans pushed down the drain be- 
cause we have to balance the budget, or 
because we have to stand by a Demo- 
cratic President. 

I suggest to Senators, in all candor, 
that this particular amendment is really 
inartistically drawn. It is technically 
deficient. It will set back the program 
of poverty administration by 1 year 
by freezing it at this figure, when it was 
just beginning to increase. 

I now yield 2 minutes to the able Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I want 
to comment on the Job Corps. 

Of all the boys and girls who have en- 
tered the Job Corps and completed their 
course, only 10 percent ever had a job 
before they came into the Job Corps. 

The average salary the 10 percent 
made was 71 cents an hour. After they 
finished their course in the Job Corps— 
and I should like to have the attention of 
the minority leader to this statistic-—— 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Iam listening. 

Mr. NELSON. Because he was so 
critical of it. After they finished their 
course in the Job Corps, 50 percent of 
the boys now have confirmed jobs at an 
average salary of $1.25 an hour, and 65 
percent of the girls who finished the 
course in the Job Corps have confirmed 
jobs right now. 

If that is not a good investment for 
Uncle Sam, to have taken these kids 
off the streets and out of the hills in 
this country, 90 percent of whom never 
had a job before in their lives, I do not 
know what is. Fifty percent of the boys 
have jobs and 65 percent of the girls 
have jobs who finished the course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator wish 
further time? 

Mr. NELSON. I could speak for hours 
on this subject, but I do not wish to say 
anything further. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
really the two major questions, are, first, 
whether there is a need for this program, 
and, second, whether the United States 
can afford to meet that need. It seems 
to me the answer to both of those ques- 
tions is “Yes.” 

If I may have the attention of the mi- 
nority leader, Iam responsible for adding 
$200 million to this program for Head- 
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start. I joined my colleague from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs] in adding $150 million 
for the job training program to be carried 
on by private industry. 

With respect to the Headstart program, 
there is a great need for it among chil- 
dren 3 to 5 years of age. Statistics have 
shown that in cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, by the time such a 
child gets to the third grade, he is behind 
a year. By the time he gets to the sixth 
grade, he is behind 2 years. By the time 
he gets to the eighth or ninth grade, 
he is beind 5 years. This program is an 
effort to help them in those years and 
give them hope for the future. If a child 
cannot get training in that period of life, 
he is not going to get a job when he leaves 
high school at 17, 18, or 19. 

This is a basic question of whether 
we are willing to help those who need 
help. This is what we are discussing. 
This is what was promised first by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and then by President 
Johnson. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If we 
look at the headilnes over the last 9 
months, we see the lawlessness and dis- 
orders that have been taking place in 
cities over the country. Those who have 
analyzed what has taken place say that 
they are committed by those who cannot 
find jobs, who have no hope. This $150 
million is to help them. 

I do not see how we can say to those 
people that they must follow the customs 
and the mores of the community when 
we cannot give them some hope. 

As to the question of whether we can 
afford this, we have a gross national 
product of $700 billion. 

Yesterday there appeared a column 
by Sylvia Porter in which it was stated 
that Americans spend $712 million on 
food for dogs, cats, and birds. It says 
there was an increase of $96 million in 
12 months. 

Last year Americans spent $3 billion a 
year on dogs: $550 million for food for 
dogs; $450 million on clothes and acces- 
sories for dogs; $700 million on the pur- 
chase of dogs; $150 million for licensing 
fees for dogs; $150 million on shots for 
dogs; $600 million on veterinary fees for 
dogs; and $400 million for miscellaneous 
items. 

If we spent $600 million for veterinar- 
ians for dogs, we can do something 
more about the Headstart program. 

Is there a need for this program? 
Let me read a few words: 

There are men why cry out that we must 
sacrifice. Well, let us rather ask them, who 
will they sacrifice? Are they going to sacri- 
fice the children who seek the learning, or 
the sick who need medical care, or the fami- 
lies who dwell in squalor that are now 
brightened by the hope of home? Will they 
sacrifice opportunity for the distressed, the 
beauty of our land, the hope of our poor? 

Time may require further sacrifices, and 
if it does, then we will make them. But we 
will not heed those who wring it from the 
hopes of the unfortunate here in a land 
of plenty. 

I believe that we can continue the Great 
Society while we fight in Vietnam. 
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Those are the words of President 
Johnson in the state of the Union 
message. 

I think he was right. I think we 
should not cut back the $150 million pro- 
vided for the people of our country who 
need it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Byrp] on the bill. 

“Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I rise to support the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN]. 
It is a simple amendment, providing 
what the Budget Director and the exec- 
utive department recommended for this 
program, $1,750 million. The House of 
Representatives also approved the au- 
bo The to the extent of $1,750 mil- 

on. 

Neither the President of the United 
States nor the House of Representatives 
is recognized as being parsimonious 
when it comes to the appropriation of 
funds. As a matter of fact, it might be 
said that both are pretty good spenders. 

When the bill came over to the Senate, 
the Senate committee added 42% per- 
cent to this authorization, to increase 
the authorization from $1,750 million to 
$2,496 million. 

It occurs to the Senator from Virginia 
that somewhere along the line this Con- 
gress, this administration, and this Sen- 
ate have got to face up to the very diffi- 
cult financial situation in which this 
Nation finds itself and in which the tax- 
payers find themselves. 

Yesterday the Senator from Virginia 
had a unanimous consent agreement 
that we would have a vote on a motion 
made by the Senator from Virginia to 
recommit the bill to committee with in- 
structions that the bill be reduced by 
$750 million. 

The amendment now being proposed 
by the Senator from Illinois would ac- 
complish the same purpose as that which 
was sought by the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. So I am happy to support the 
Senator from Illinois in this endeavor. 
I hope it will carry. If it does, there 
will be no need to pursue the motion of 
the Senator from Virginia. If it does 
carry, I will ask for a vote on my motion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Monroney]. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
support the Dirksen amendment. It was 
my intention to support the proposal to 
recommit the bill to committee with 
instructions to reduce the authorization 
to not more than $1,750 million. 

Last January President Johnson pre- 
sented the administration budget for fis- 
cal year 1967. It proposed an authoriza- 
tion for the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity of $1,750 million to conduct the 
war on poverty. While OEO would 
doubtlessly have preferred a larger au- 
thorization—what agency would not?— 
they ultimately agreed that this was a 
proper allocation of funds in the overall 
budget picture. 

Budget developments during the past 
9 months certainly do not justify in- 
creases in domestic spending beyond that 
recommended in the President’s budget. 
Indeed, the reverse is true. The war in 
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Vietnam is mounting in cost—and we 
have no practical means of reducing or 
deferring those expenditures. We are 
faced with the probability of a sub- 
stantial budget deficit. This deficit is 
accompanied by an overheated economy 
causing most severe inflationary pres- 
sures—pressures being felt by every busi- 
nessman, laborer, and housewife in the 
country. If corrective measures are not 
taken; we may well be approaching a 
time of financial crisis. 

This economic condition is already re- 
quiring harsh measures. We will soon 
consider an administration proposal to 
suspend a number of financial incen- 
tives—action which would work a 
distinct hardship on the business com- 
munity. In my judgment, we may shortly 
be called upon to consider a general tax 
increase. Most important to our present 
deliberations, the President has stated he 
will seek every means to eliminate at 
least $3 billion of domestic spending in 
the coming year as a part of this neces- 
sary program of fiscal restraint. 

Under these circumstances, I would be 
extremely reluctant to support an in- 
crease beyond the President’s budget for 
any program. This is a time to hold the 
line on all domestic programs—even 
those which have proved to be sound 
investments. 

Frankly, the war on poverty is not such 
a program. I believe in the objectives 
of the program and—like most others— 
take pride in the fact that we are the 
first nation in the history of mankind to 
set our sights on the total elimination of 
poverty. For these reasons, I supported 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
and voted for authorizations extending 
the act and appropriations to fund it. 

But I am far from satisfied with the 
results which have thus far been pro- 
duced from this costly experiment in 
social engineering. The hearings on this 
bill in both Houses and the floor debate 
on the companion measure in the other 
body reveal instance after instance of 
waste, mismanagement, and misconduct. 
I simply find no satisfactory explanation 
for Job Corps costs per trainee exceeding 
the annual expense of sending a student 
to college. I am appalled at examples of 
young people refusing available jobs be- 
cause they are better paid by the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. In short, there is 
a growing discontent with the adminis- 
tration of this program and an increasing 
skepticism as to whether it is headed in 
the right direction. 

Let us face the facts. There has been 
no thorough review and analysis of the 
poverty programs to date—either by 
Congress or the responsible agency. As 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania stated, the committee did not feel 
there was sufficient time for such a re- 
view this year. Unfortunately, the au- 
thorization bill is being presented so late 
that appropriations for it could not be 
included in the regular Labor-HEW ap- 
propriations bill. Consequently, appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1967 will 
have to come in a supplemental bill and 
there will be no opportunity this year to 
consider the poverty program in con- 
junction with the other Labor-HEW 
measure relating to the same problem. 
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I am encouraged that the Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee has pledged to 
make a comprehensive review of -this 
program immediately. This should be 
far more than a formal hearing. It 
should be a thorough and extensive field 
investigation of all projects designed to 
provide hard information and tangible 
indicators of progress. For example, we 
need specific data on the results of Job 
Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps 
training to show the extent to which 
these programs are actually finding jobs 
or opening up additional educational op- 
portunities. 

We need to study the results of these 
programs on a hardheaded, no-nonsense 
basis to see if they are actually beginning 
to produce higher levels of employment, 
fewer dropouts, and lower crime rates. 

Let me also emphasize that the au- 
thorization proposed in the administra- 
tion budget—the same level approved by 
the House of Representatives—is in no 
sense niggardly. It permits the con- 
tinuation of all existing Job Corps train- 
ing centers and the establishment of 30 
additional centers. It includes a one- 
third increase for community action pro- 
grams—and these programs had already 
been more than doubled from the pre- 
ceding year. The $1.75 billion re- 
quest did not eliminate a single ongoing 
program—and was $250 million higher 
than ‘the fiscal 1966 spending level. 

Now the Senate bill would initiate 
additional programs—before the present 
ones are proving successful. We are 
asked to authorize additional funds for 
urban “special impact” programs and 
neighborhood health centers. Yet, just 
last month we approved a $900 million 
demonstration cities bill to determine 
which programs will have the most im- 
pact on urban problems. Yesterday, we 
passed a comprehensive health planning 
measure. It is high time we began to 
ask for some feedback of favorable re- 
sults from existing legislation before 
tacking on hundreds of millions of addi- 
tional dollars in new legislation to attack 
the same problems. 

Is this the time—with our President 
pleading for fiscal restraint and both 
Houses of Congress asking for a thorough 
review of the poverty program—to in- 
crease the authorization by three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars and push it into 
additional untried programs? I think 
not. The bill should be amended to re- 
duce the authorization to $1,750 million. 

When all is said and done, the most 
essential ingredient to increased op- 
portunities for our poor is a prosperous 
and stable national economy. If our 
budget deficits are uncontrolled—if in- 
flation is unabated—if the dollar loses 
international respect—then all the exist- 
ing or proposed poverty programs will 
not improve the plight of our less fortu- 
nate. So, while this additional authori- 
zation would not bankrupt the Nation, 
neither is there convincing evidence that 
its programs would enrich it. It is the 
wrong increase to the wrong bill at the 
wrong time—and I cannot support it. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 5 
minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH]. 
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Mr; RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
recognize that the distinguished minor- 
ity leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and my col- 
league, the distinguished Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp] and other Senators 
have addressed themselves to this prob- 
lem in good conscience. I am sure that 
we who oppose the amendment and mo- 
tion also must be accorded good con- 
science in presenting, even briefly, the 
reasons why the figure of $1,750 million 
is not acceptable to us. 

Mr. President, I hope my fellow Sen- 
ators will not feel that I am going be- 
yond the bounds of propriety and good 
taste in saying to them that I believe that 
sometimes, in this body, we are inclined 
to overlook, too. easily, mistakes made 
with mechanisms. Let us take for ex- 
ample the ships which are shot into 
space. Because of a miscalculation in 
launching, $20 million is lost. 

I do not speak in disparagement of 
any of my fellow Members of this body; I 
cherish the friendship of every person 
here. But I hear no utterance in this 
forum about the error, the mistake, the 
shortcomings, in a program of that type, 
where we are involved with mechanisms 
rather than with the lifeblood of men, 
women, and children. 

Yes, as we approach this vote, we all 
know instances of error, of mistake, and 
faulty judgment in our fight to lessen 
the heavy hand of poverty in its dete- 
riorating effect on children and on 
parents. But so much good has been 
wrought. We never stand as tall as when 
we stoop to help our needy fellowmen. 

As a diligent member of the subcom- 
mittee and a member of the committee, 
I approach the responsibility in regard 
to this subject matter objectively. I 
keep in mind, of course, the problems of 
State which I represent. I weigh also, 
more importantly, my responsibility in 
this area of legislative action to all the 
people of the United States of America. 
I say it is my judgment—a very con- 
sidered judgment—that the Senate will 
act inadvisably if it approves either the 
proposal of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN] or the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Byrp.] The figure of $2.1 
billion offered by the distinguished 
majority leader [Mr. MANSFIELD] is as 
low, gentlemen of the Senate, as we ought 
to go in bringing this matter to confer- 
ence with the House. We cannot escape 
our challenge for providing for the needs 
of the poorer people of the United States 
of America, who, on this occasion, I 
think, look hopefully to this Chamber for 
the aid they deserve and which we can 
provide. 

Mr. President, the administrators of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
the supporters of the war on poverty lay 
no claim to a perfect program. We know 
there is need of improvement. The 
members of the subcommittee and full 
committee were aware of the need for 
changes, and we have moved construc- 
tively to make required amendments to 
the existing legislation. 

We must remember that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity works in pro- 
grams for people—programs to provide 
increased opportunities for citizens to 
become productive members of society 
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and to share in the pursuits which the 
majority of persons take for granted. 
Any of our programs which revolve 
around the participation of people are 
difficult to administer, This is so with 
all our education and training programs. 

It is important to note—and this fact 
must be emphasized—that the war on 
poverty is reaching a level of citizens in 
our society who heretofore have had no 
opportunity for a better life.. In moving 
to the heart of a poverty area and en- 
couraging local participation, OEO faces 
tasks with which our Government has 
had little or no experience. 

Many communities have required over 
a year in the development of antipover- 
ty programs. They are now moving full 
force into the war on poverty. This de- 
mands a higher funding level. To re- 
strict the ability of OEO to fund new 
programs and extend existing ones only 
multiplies the problems of poverty for 
the future. It is not in our national in- 
terest. 

Mr. President, critics of the war on 
poverty are quick to publicize the short- 
comings in this program. They are not 
as quick to commend the successes. 
West Virginia has had many of these 
successes through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from my recent letter 
to the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in response to his special 
report concerning the war on poverty be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C., June 28, 1966. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Executive Office of the President, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sarce: As the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment, Manpower and Poyerty—of which 
I am the ranking member—continues hear- 
ings and deliberations on fiscal year 1967 
expenditure authorizations under the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, be assured that I am 
grateful for the special report you have sub- 
mitted concerning the “war on poverty” in 
West Virginia. 

I note that the cumulative total of anti- 
poverty programs expenditures in West Vir- 
ginia as of June 1, 1966 amounts to $43,- 
720,546, distributed as to program activities 
as listed below. It is especially pleasing to 
have received from you verification of the 
fact that although West Virginia ranks 30th 
in the United States in population and 27th 
in the number of poor persons, it ranks 13th 
in Office of Economic Opportunity funds re- 
ceived. This is due mainly to the fact that 
West Virginia is participating actively in all 
types of programs in the “war on poverty! 
reaching all of the 55 counties—with the ex- 
ception of the OEO category of small busi- 
ness loans. 

It is especially noteworthy that West Vir- 
ginia ranks second in the nation in funds 
received under the Work Experience Program 
to help unemployed fathers and other needy 
persons to secure and retain employment. or 
to attain or retain capability for self-sup- 
port. In this “work experience” category, in 
which 12,000 West Virginians have partici- 
pated, it is noted that almost $15.3 million 
of Federal anti-poverty funds were expended 
for this purpose in our State. 

Second largest category of the “war on 
poverty” in West Virginia is the Job Corps, 
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with 820 enrollees in the State in two cen- 
ters, and with 774 young West Virginians 
enrolled. Job Corps obligations assignable 
to our State, I note in your report, amount 
to $11.2 million. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps, in which 
11,466 young boys and girls were participants 
in West Virgina, provided $5,070,414 in in- 
come. 

Under the Head Start Program 34,420 chil- 
dren benefitted from total West Virginia 
expenditures of almost $6 million. 

Community Action Programs, not includ- 
ing Head Start, received almost $4 million, 
but it is in this program activity that several 
West Virginia communities have been disil- 
lusioned by slowness in both approval and 
funding by the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 

Under the Rural Loans Program, $1,783,800 
has been disbursed for 996 individual loans 
and four cooperative loans in West Virginia. 

The Adult Basic Education activities un- 
der OEO were provided for 5,830 West Vir- 
ginia participants under expenditures of 
$417,293. 

For the Remedial Reading and Upward 
Bound activities in West Virginia, $740,000 
were provided to help 970 disadvantaged high 
school students to better prepare for college. 

One Legal Service Program grant in the 
amount of $108,000 has been made for a 
project in Charleston to provide legal serv- 
ices for the urban and rural poor in Kanawha 
County. 

Clay County, listed among the 182 poorest 
counties in the United States, has been 
reached by five OEO programs—one of them 
a special library activity which operates after 
school hours in the county’s elementary 
schools. It uses books collected in a nation- 
wide book drive and is staffed by disadvan- 
taged persons, 

It is especially pleasing to note that agri- 
cultural projects financed by community 
action are helping low-income farmers in 
Wayne, Raleigh, and Wyoming counties to 
select and plant income-producing crops and 
to help in marketing such crops. 

Attention also has been focused on the 
fact that in McDowell County, nine commu- 
nity centers provide a wide range of services, 
including pre-school classes, recreation and 
tutoring for youth, homemaking services and 
adult literacy classes. A clothing center 
collects used clothes which are repaired by 
low-income persons and are distributed to 
needy citizens. Over 4,000 persons benefitted 
from the clothing center program, the re- 
port shows. 

The report on Mingo County, where low- 
income residents have banded together in 
cohesive neighborhood groups, is gratifying. 
Through community action, they have ob- 
tained school repairs, bus shelters, and sec- 
ondary road improvements. A recent grant 
from OEO is to finance an ambitious pro- 
gram to rehabilitate substandard housing 
while training low-income residents in con- 
struction skills. 

With very real appreciation for the services 
being performed by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity in the war on poverty in West 
Virginia, and with personal and official es- 
teem, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
U.S. Senator, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the able Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL]. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe 
what we have lost sight of here is that 
this is a capital investment program; it 
is not a relief or welfare program. What 
we are trying to do is break the cycle of 
poverty and misery which exists in many 
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segments of our population. It has ex- 
isted in those segments for many years 
in the past, and will continue to do so 
unless we make some effort to break the 
chain. 

That is what this program seeks to do; 
because, while pork chops may be cheap 
on the short haul, spread over a long 
period of time, they can be far more ex- 
pensive as a palliative than the sort of 
cure that we seek to effectuate with this 
program, whereby we seek to regenerate 
the motivation of people and their earn- 
ing power. 

For those reasons, I oppose the pend- 
ing amendment although I shall support 
the amendment of the majority leader. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I sincerely hope that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Illinois will be defeated. 

We have heard a great deal on the 
floor of the Senate this afternoon about 
the urgings of the Chief Executive to cut 
back on this program. 

But, Mr, President, I suggest that we 
have our own obligation and our own 
responsibility as U.S. Senators to make 
the determination of what is an ade- 
quate program to meet the needs of the 
Nation’s poor. 

I proposed an amendment, in the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
to provide comprehensive neighborhood 
health centers for those who live in 
poverty around the country, and to make 
$100 million available for such health 
centers. 

Since, this afternoon, we have spent a 
good deal of time quoting statistics on 
some of the programs that have not 
been as successful as all of us might 
hope, I think it is appropriate to inquire 
into the statistics of health among the 
poor. 

In a nation that is considered rich with 
medical resources and care, unattended 
illness of the body and mind is a fact of 
life to the millions who are poor. Men 
and women with incomes of $2,000 a year 
or less suffer heart diseases at a rate four 
times greater than the rest of us, mental 
and nervous disorders are at a rate six 
times greater, and serious visual impair- 
ments are present 10 times more often 
among the poor than the nonpoor. 

Tnis prevalence of unattended disease 
and illness directly affects the economic 
status of these people, and by so doing 
perpetuates the presence of poverty in 
their life. For the poor who are fortu- 
nate enough to be employed, almost one- 
third of them carry such chronic con- 
ditions of various illnesses that severe 
limitations are placed upon their ability 
to work. Among the privileged popula- 
tion, this is true of only 8 percent of us. 
To whatever extent our health causes us 
to incur days lost at work, that figure is 
doubled for the poor—who do not have 
the benefit of salaries, sick time, or a 
work environment that will tolerate 
their absence. 

And so it is that poor health keeps 
people poor, and this condition is passed 
on to their children—at least to those 
who survive.’ We know that 10 countries 
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have lower rates of infant mortality than 
the United States. This does not mean 
that our fine maternity hospitals have 
failed, it simply means that they rarely 
see the mother who is poor. In 1920 the 
deaths of Negro mothers in childbirth 
was 79 percent higher than for white 
mothers—today it is 300 percent higher, 
In 1920, the number of Negro children 
that died after birth was 80 percent 
higher than whites—today it is 180 per- 
cent higher. 

In the city of Boston, a survey of 1,442 
children in Headstart programs showed 
that 31 percent of these children had 
major physical or emotional defects— 
and they had not seen a doctor. As a 
result of this screening alone, 2 serious 
heart defects demanding open-heart 
surgery were found, 11 positive tubercu- 
losis cases and 17 children with rheu- 
matic fever were uncovered. This pat- 
tern of disease was also found with tragic 
similarity among a study of the city’s 
school dropouts. There is little doubt 
that the effect of illness among these 
children is to create school dropouts 
before formal schooling is even begun. 

What is this environment of illness and 
suffering that the average American can- 
not even begin to comprehend? Why is 
it that sheer poverty is considered the 
third leading cause of death in the city 
of New York? Why are the killer dis- 
eases of the poor still tuberculosis, influ- 
enza, and pneumonia; diseases that we 
who are fortunate have not suffered for a 
generation. 

The answer lies only partially with the 
costs associated with medical care. The 
major cause of ill health among the pov- 
ety stricken is that medical care is not 
available to them in the same way that it 
is available to us. They have no per- 
sonal relationship with a doctor, there 
is no office to go to, their neighborhoods 
have long ago experienced the flight of 
the good physician. What they do have 
is a confusing web of clinics, outpatient 
rooms, and emergency room corridors 
filled with impersonal staffs and their 
own. neighbors waiting hours for atten- 
tion—usually to be told that they filled 
out the wrong form, are in the wrong 
lines, or suffer from symptoms that are 
only treated 6 or 7 miles across the city. 
To the poor then, health care is emer- 
gency care, for the desire to be well is 
smothered by confusion, endless waiting, 
and worst of all, personal indignity. 

It was in recognition of this, perhaps 
the most basic of all human needs, that 
the Senate committee accepted my 
amendment. 

Mr. President, we are considering cuts 
in a program that affect the health, lives, 
and total environment of millions of 
citizens—and in the main, the children 
of our country. To exemplify the en- 
vironment that these children live in, a 
representative of Operation Headstart 
told me of a visual examination that was 
conducted by asking the children to 
identify various animals. The first ani- 
mal on the chart was a simple child’s 
teddy bear. But when those children in- 
volved in the Headstart program were 
asked to identify that object, 36 percent 
of them identified the teddy bear as.a 
rat. And why should they not make this 
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guess—the rat is more familiar to them 
than a toy. 

Mr. President, the poverty program is 
a most extraordinary kind of effort. 
Certainly there are difficulties. We all 
recognize them. Yet I believe that the 
bill the Congress received was completely 
inadequate to meet the needs. So your 
committee has held hearings. We heard 
the evidence, and deliberated on the 
problem. The recommendation which 
came out of committee was considerably 
above the figure now proposed. We feel 
that amount is the absolute minimum, 
Mr. President, to do the job. We also 
feel that the amendment of the Senator 
from Illinois will do great damage to 
the whole poverty program. Therefore, 
I urge that it be defeated. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from California 
(Mr. MURPHY]. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent, because of my re- 
cent operation, that I be permitted to 
use this mechanical device which I have 
devised, so that I may be heard by my 
fellow Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I rise 
at this point as a member of the minor- 
ity side on the committee. I congratu- 
late the two Senators, one from New 
York and one from Massachusetts, on 
their remarkable compilations of sta- 
tistics, and for the vivid and dramatic 
picture which, particularly, the Senator 
from New York drew as to the need for 
this program. 

As far as I am concerned, there has 
never been any question, not the slight- 
est, as to the need. There has never 
been the slightest question on the part 
of any of the committee members on 
this side of the aisle as to the need. My 
opposition, and that of my fellows, has 
been to the method, the administration, 
the planning, and the amount actually 


spent—in taxpayers’ dollars, hard 
earned in many cases—in comparison to 
what we have received. 


I have placed in the Recorp, over the 
last year, many editorials setting forth 
the problems. I know and understand 
that it is not easy to get an organization 
of this size started. 

But under the conditions existing to- 
day—and I must give the President of 
the United States credit for having more 
information than I have, certainly—I 
believe that the Bureau of the Budget 
Officials are the professionals upon whom 
we must lean; and if they say this job 
can be done effectively and efficiently at 
a certain price, I feel that I must use 
restraint on my own emotions, that we 
must be practical, and that we should 
abide by the decisions of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of our country. 

I wish to make the Recor crystal clear 
that there is no question as to the need. 
There is no question that there is a 
thousand times more need than we can 
take care of at the moment. 

I have questioned the planning and 
the execution, and I shall continue to do 
so. I have some amendments which I 
Shall offer later today that I think would 
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help correct some of the things that have 
been wrong with the program in the 
past. 

But I must say, in all conscience and 
honesty, representing the people of the 
State of California, that I support the 
amendment offered by the minority lead- 
er, the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the senior Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javrrs]. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I take 30 
seconds of my 3 minutes to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that, 
with this little device, we could all hear 
the speech of the Senator, and it could 
be heard in the galleries. 

I have had bills in the Senate for 3 
years to put a similar device in the Sen- 
ate. I hope that we can take a little les- 
son from this and stop being behind the 
20th century in the Senate of the United 
States. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I should 
like to be a cosponsor on such a measure. 
I find that I have to go down to the front 
of the Chamber to hear my leader, and 
I like to hear him. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I oppose 
the amendment of my beloved friend, 
the minority leader. 

It is very obvious that we must make 
up our minds whether we will have a 
realistic antipoverty program, or whether 
we are going to restrict the program 
within some arbitrary allocation as was 
done at the White House. 

We had the evidence. On the evi- 
dence, presented in the most possible 
eloquent way, we determined that $2,496 
million was the least amount for which 
we could do the job. If we go to the 
figure which the minority leader used, 
there would not be sufficient funds. He 
offers no alternative and we would have 
no other course. The amount contained 
in the committee bill represents, after 
figuring and refiguring, the smallest 
amount with which we could possibly 
have an antipoverty program that re- 
motely meets the need, rather than some 
arbitrary poverty figure into which we 
try to push the program. 

The Senate defeated the civil rights 
bill of 1966. We have frustrated every 
action so far this year in the Congress 
which would deal with the racial ten- 
sions existing in the country. Yet we 
talk about the fact that there is deep 
resentment on the part of the commu- 
nity and that there are racial tensions 
and riots and violence. 

I believe that government must an- 
swer the just grievances of the goy- 
erned, and one of the just grievances of 
the governed arises from the intolerable 
ghettoes where I was raised and know 
only too well. 

We are at long last trying to do some- 
thing about those conditions. In the 
order of national priority, they are equal 
with any program contained in the 
budget. We are certainly spending a 
great deal of money in Vietnam. 

The idea that we can afford $1.75 bil- 
lion, but not $2.2 billion, $2.3 billion, or 
$2.496 billion is not valid. We can afford 
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all that it takes with reasonable decency 
to apportion this need to the other 
needs. 


I respectfully submit that if we cut 
the heart out of this program and add 
the results of that action to the racial 
tension which exists, we will have 
frustrated every civil rights measure in 
Congress and will be running an un- 
acceptable risk. 

I say to those who favor an anti- 
poverty program that the majority 
leader has given us a really rockbottom, 
teardown figure with which to do any 
kind of a job based upon the evidence, 
and we heard that evidence. 

I hope very much that the Senate 
will reject the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes on the bill to the distinguished 
Senator from Iowa. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Iowa is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I do not 
believe there is a Senator who is not 
desirous of doing something about the 
poverty situation, and it is not helpful 
to say that there is a need for it and 
that we can afford to do something about 
it. Every Senator recognizes the truth 
of that statement. Such a statement is 
not responsive to the problem which is 
posed by the pending substitute measure. 

The problem is that there has been too 
much abuse and waste in the present 
program, and this is not because of a 
failure to spend money. 

Were we to appropriate $3, $4, or $5 
billion, it could not be wisely spent. The 
reason is that there are not enough 
trained and experienced personnel to ad- 
minister the program. 

We will have a hard time of it as it 
is, if the substitute is agreed to, in find- 
ing enough trained and experienced per- 
sonnel to administer the program. 

Too many people do not know what 
they are doing, and as a result the OEO 
has gone to some of our school districts 
and taken away schoolteachers by pay- 
ing more than the principal receives. 
They have taken some of our trained and 
experienced social workers away from 
the local levels of the government. Will 
we experience more of the same? I hope 
not. 

As far as being able to afford an in- 
creased amount of Federal money for 
poverty programs is concerned, let us 
face up to one fact of economic life. 
Some of those Senators who have been 
speaking against the substitute fail to 
recognize that we cannot afford to have 
more inflation, because this will be hurt- 
ing the very people they profess they 
wish to help. 

The poor and underprivileged people 
are hurt the most by inflation. It will 
not do anybody any good to talk about 
helping the poor people if we do so with 
the right hand and come along with the 
left hand and hurt them with inflation, 
which is the cruelest way of all to take 
purchasing power away from the poor 
and underprivileged. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the cyn- 
ical speech of the distinguished minority 
leader today is an excellent argument in 
support of my suggestion that we recess 
and go home until after the elections, 
2 let the people speak to us on election 

ay. 

The true story with regard to the anti- 
poverty program was not accurately 
represented by the selections of four 
case histories mentioned by the minority 
leader this afternoon. 

The poverty program is not a boon- 
doggle. In fact, when we consider all 
the handicaps under which its leaders 
have had to work, it is one of the greatest 
accomplishments of our time in advanc- 
ing a humanitarian cause. 

I pay tribute to Sargent Shriver, and 
to his dedicated deputies for the work 
they have done. 

It is not true that the placement pro- 
gram or the other phases of the poverty 
program are any such failures as the 
four examples cited this afternoon by the 
minority leader would lead one to believe. 

Unfortunately his speech bears out my 
point that Senators will not take the 
time to study the record. You Senators 
have not heard the witnesses who testi- 
fied before us. You have not made the 
investigation into the accomplishments 
of the poverty program that the com- 
mittee made. 

We have a responsibility to you, as an 
agency of the Senate, to present a report 
that will stand on the record. 

I wish all Senators could have sat in 
on a markup session the other day when 
we listened to a great businessman of this 
country who is volunteering his time to 
the poverty program. He came before 
the committee at our request to tell us 
the facts about the placement program. 

He presented a report which showed 
us the remarkable job that is being done 
in taking these school dropouts, these 
young men that the Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Netson] talked about, 90 
percent of whom had never had a job, 
and rehabilitating and training them. 

This is the type training program that 
I have followed very carefully in con- 
nection with the Tongue Point program 
in my State. As this witness pointed out 
to our committee at the Tongue Point 
training center a very large percentage 
of the trainees receive placement jobs in 
plants, shops, and businesses even before 
they have completed their training 
schooling at Tongue Point. The Philco 
Corp. of the Ford Co. and the University 
of Oregon which sponsors the program 
have been able to work out apprentice- 
ship or training job assignments for a 
large number of these trainees with 
nearby employers while these young men 
are still at Tongue Point. It has been 
a great success. 

The Senator from Illinois refers to the 
cost of the program. Let him put a price 
tag on a rehabilitated young man or 
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woman. Let him compare the cost of 
training these underprivileged young 
men so that they can become gainfully 
employed and become self-respecting 
taxpayers with the cost of keeping them 
on welfare, or in jail or prison. The pov- 
erty program authorized by this bill will 
prevent many young men and women in 
our country from becoming drags upon 
society. 

Let me say to the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] and to the Senate I shall 
never place the value of the dollar sign 
above human values, The Senator from 
Illinois is proposing an amendment that 
not only will scuttle much of the pro- 
gram of this bill, it also will scuttle the 
chances of saving many young people 
from lives of degradation. 

Mr. President, it is a sad thing that in 
the closing hours of this debate the 
kind of representation has been made 
about this great program that is con- 
tained in the remarks of the minority 
leader. 

What the poverty program has been 
doing under the leadership of many 
volunteer industrialists, employers, and 
businessmen in this country is one 
of the great accomplishments of our 
time in the promoting of human values. 

I do not intend to pull the trigger of 
the President’s torpedoing of his own 
Great Society program. 

I am not surprised at the account 
which the minority leader gave us of the 
conversation of the President with the 
majority and minority leaders yesterday. 

The President is not the Congress. 
The people elect the Members of Con- 
gress to pass legislation, not to rubber- 
stamp the President of the United States. 
The President has his veto power, and if 
he thinks our legislation, as we pass it, 
cannot stand up on the analysis of the 
record we put on your desks, let him 
veto it and let the people respond to him, 
as they will. 

In my judgment, Senators have an 
obligation to study that record, and, I 
speak respectfully, not 20 of you have 
done so. It is the committee that has 
spent hours and hours under the able 
leadership of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK], preparing this 
record that rebuts the case of the Sena- 
ter from Illinois on point after point. 
We could take any major social welfare 
program and pick out the kind of cases 
that are cited by the Senator from 
Illinois. They are not typical. They are 
not fairly representative of the record 
of the work of the dedicated men and 
women who are running the poverty 
program. 

In this bill we are dealing with the 
underprivileged; we are dealing here 
with the poor. 

Comment has been made about the 
legal aid program recommended by the 
top bar associations and judicial bodies 
of this country. Some of the critics of 
the legal aid program do not like it be- 
cause it is showing how thousands and 
thousands of poor people in this country 
have been exploited. The poor people 
find out through this that they are en- 
titled to legal aid against the rent- 
gougers, against the fraudulent oper- 
ators on the ignorant and the oppressed 
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and the poor in the ghettos of America. 
Thank God my profession is supporting 
a legal aid program that gets into the 
ghettos, seeking to spread justice to the 
poor. The proposal on the floor of the 
Senate offered by the Senator from Illi- 
nois [Mr, DIRKSEN] is that we ought to 
gut this program because the President 
wants us to authorize no more than his 
budget amount. The proposal really is 
that we should turn ourselves into Presi- 
dential rubber stamps. The President 
is dead wrong on this matter and we 
should defeat his recommendation. 

I say to my fellow Senators—and I 
speak respectfully, you ought to leave 
here and go home and hear the people 
on this and other issues. Then you 
should come back after the election and 
sit down and study the record on this bill. 
You should take the time that is needed 
to analyze the evidence supporting the 
great work of the poverty program and 
then vote, to do justice to the poor of 
America. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
as much time as he may desire to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All I will take is 2 
minutes, at the most. 

I have listened to the debate with a 
great deal of interest. First let me say 
that what the distinguished minority 
leader reported of our meeting with the 
President on yesterday is substantially 
correct, And the purpose of the Senator 
from Montana in offering an amendment 
is to reduce the amount authorized as re- 
ported out by the committee by nearly 
$400 million. 

It appears to me that while this 
agency, the OEO, has made mistakes, as 
new agencies will—and I have found 
fault with it on occasion, rightly so, and 
corrections have been forthcoming— 
nevertheless, they have done an excel- 
lent job in the field of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps; in the field of community 
action agencies; in the field of migrant 
and seasonal agricultural workers, peo- 
ple who are more often forgotten than 
not; in the field of the cooperatives; in 
the field of loans to people who can get 
money from no place but the OEO; and 
in the VISTA program—just to enumer- 
ate a few of the projects which the OEO 
has undertaken. 

I had hoped that it would be possible 
to arrive at a compromise figure be- 
tween the amount recommended by the 
House and the amount reported out by 
the committee. To the best of my 
knowledge, none of the members of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare—at least, on this side of the aisle— 
were in favor of even the cut which I pro- 
posed. But I do think it is the best way 
out of a difficult situation, to keep to- 
gether a program which is growing, to 
give it a boost when it is needed the most, 
and to help it carry forward the pro- 
grams—most of them vital, most of them 
needed—which have barely had an op- 
portunity to get out of diapers, so to 
speak, and begin to grow up. 

So I would hope, most respectfully, 
that the Senate would turn down the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague, the minority leader, and if it 
does so, would give consideration to the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, I wish to respond to the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon. 
The other day, when we were consider- 
ing the Health, Education, and Welfare 
bill, I addressed myself to the whole 
budgetary process. 

It was not in vain that I labored on 
House and Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittees for more than 17 years. It could 
have been 20. I know something of that 
process. I know what they do in these 
departments and agencies. I know how 
the budget officer prepares his esti- 
mates, how they go to the Budget Bu- 
reau, and the specialists are assigned; 
and they work back and forth, until fi- 
nally a tentative figure is reached. They 
go to the White House and consult with 
the President. 

An amazing amount of time and ef- 
fort—infinitely more than is spent by 
the Senate or any of its committees— 
goes into the budgetary process. The 
House does an infinitely better job, be- 
cause in the House when one is on the 
Appropriations Committee, he rates only 
one subcommittee, and he becomes a 
specialist. 

In the preparation of a single bill, I 
spent 8 weeks listening to testimony on 
agriculture alone, and heard 500 wit- 
nesses. They can go into the matter 
in painstaking fashion. 

If one wishes to read a good document, 
he should read the House report on this 
bill, with all its detail, and he will see ex- 
actly what their estimate of it is and 
why they have preserved the budget 
figure. 

Now, then, is one lacking in compas- 
sion if he frowns upon waste? Does 
one confess himself guilty of a hard heart 
only because he points out the excesses? 
I think that is a duty that a person has, 
because these are public funds, and they 
should be wisely and prudently expended. 
That is the responsibility of Congress. 

Others had looked at this matter be- 
fore we did, and both the Executive and 
the House of Representatives came to the 
conclusion that $250 million more than 
was provided in the fiscal year 1966 is 
enough for this program. When they 
justify it and come back with a better 
record, then perhaps we can expand this 
program, if the facts warrant, and say, 
“Well done, thou good and faithful serv- 
ant. We will reward you a little for a job 
well done.“ 

But if one goes through all the testi- 
mony, all the detail, he cannot come to 
that kind of conclusion. 

I suggest that while Senators are 
reading the Senate report, they should 
read the House report also. I am sorry 
that there is not time to spell out some 
of these details that I made note of last 
night because they really are fetching, 
and sometimes they make one wonder 
that these fantastic things can happen 
in this country. 

So, Mr. President, I trust that this 
amendment to the amendment of the 
distinguished majority leader will pre- 
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vail, and that we will bring the amount 
back to the budget figure, where it be- 
longs; because, among other things, we 
are confronted with some problems be- 
sides those to which the so-called anti- 
poverty war addresses itself. 

Somebody said that this was the first 
responsibility. The first responsibility 
of government is to survive, to survive 
physically—that is why we have secu- 
rity—and to survive fiscally. That is 
why we are concerned here. 

Anybody who has ever been in a 
country where the ranging flames of in- 
flation have washed out the values 
knows what it is like. 

I was with General Clay in Germany, 
when he was Resident High Commis- 
sioner. I remember the day when we 
cut 90 percent out of the mark, whether 
it was in your pocket, in your bank ac- 
count, or wherever else it might have 
been. There was weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth; but that had to be 
done in the interest of the economic 
stability and fiscal security of the coun- 
try. Because it was done, it has come to 
high estate. 

I have seen it happen in many coun- 
tries. Someone mentioned Greece the 
other day. I remember when I was 
handed a billion drachma at the airport 
as a token from the Prime Minister. 

I asked, “What will it buy?” 

He said, “It won’t buy you a cotton 
shirt in the best department store in 
Athens.” 

That is what this hungry burglar does 
to the values of a country. Because we 
are searching now for a way to get the 
budget back in balance and get the coun- 
try on a stable basis, so that we may 
have no fear about the value and stabil- 
ity of the dollar, I intend to pursue the 
budget quest in the hope that we shall 
get a balance, and the dollar will not be 
looked upon with suspicion by those in 
the chancelleries of the other countries 
of the world. 

I hope the amendment will prevail. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself as much time as I may require. 

I have listened with interest to the elo- 
quent comments of the distinguished 
minority leader. I do not believe there 
is a Senator who believes that the sur- 
vival of our country would be in danger 
if his amendment were rejected. I do 
not believe there is a Senator who thinks 
the United States would get a runaway 
inflation if the amendment were de- 
feated. 

Here is the issue: The cut amounts to 
the cost of 10 days of the war in Vietnam. 
The entire bill represents 1 month of 
the cost of the war in Vietnam. 

What is happening to the conscience 
of the Senate? What is happening to 
our sense of priorities, when we seriously 
consider, as though it were a matter of 
life and death, a cut of $750 million, not 
of an appropriation, but of an authoriza- 
tion, which a committee says, with an 
almost unanimous voice, represents the 
best judgment of the minimum needs of 
the poverty program? > 

There is talk about the record. Who 
has heard the record? Who has read 
the record? The members of the Sub- 
committee on Employment, Manpower, 
and Poverty and the members of the 
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Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
heard the record and made their judg- 
ments based on that record. 

Mr. President, I suggest that this 
amendment raises the question as to 
whether the Democratic Members of this 
body are prepared to follow their major- 
ity leader and to follow their committee? 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish to 
say to my good friend from Illinois, 
there are many things that were said 
during his speech earlier today which 
the record will disclose as being largely 
in error. 

For example, I wish to point out that 
the Senator from Illinois made critical 
comment of the legal services program 
in Karnak, Ill. He indicated that there 
was one county that was involved. Actu- 
ally, there are five counties.. Actually 
there are 30,000 citizens in the need of 
legal services, which are being provided 
at an overall cost of $65,000. 

Mr. President, this is not an Illinois 
boondoggle. It is a successful effort to 
give some poverty-stricken people of Illi- 
nois, who are unable to hire lawyers, the 
kind of legal services they need to make 
it more difficult for them to be gouged by 
landlords and consumer credit agencies. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I wish 
to read a letter which came to my atten- 
tion. It was directed to the Breckin- 
ridge Job Corps Center at Morganfield, 
Ky., written by Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Johns, 
of 102 Lincoln Parkway, East Peoria, III.: 

BRECKINRIDGE JOB CORPS CENTER, 
Morganfield, Ky. 
To the Personnel: 

This is but a feeble attempt to express our 
thanks and appreciation for the training our 
son, Archie T. Rowland, received at Breckin- 
ridge. You literally saved his life, for before 
he entered the Job Corps he used to say that 
the only way he could ever have anything 
was to steal it, He could have ended up in 
prison—or worse. 

Now Archie has a good job at Caterpillar 
Tractor Company making $2,96 an hour. (He 
has been there a month.) He will get a raise 
every six months, and a chance to advance 
as he becomes more experienced. 

Archie couldn’t get a job before, so his Job 
Corps Training was an answer to all our 
prayers. I know there are many other boys 
who have benefited as much as our son, so 
we want you all to know that we think the 
Job Corps Training Program should con- 
tinue. 

We know your job is a difficult one, and 
may seem hopeless at times, but when you 
hear that one of “your boys” turned out 
good, it must be rewarding, too. Your sal- 
ary couldn't be big enough for the wonder- 
ful service you perform. 

Archie appreciates your help, too, and 
often mentions “Mr. Meyers” and some of 
the other personnel there. 

May God bless each of you, and keep you 
from harm, and we wish you all the happi- 
ness life can hold. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. H. JOHNS. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I will 
take just a minute or two. 

What a ghastly concession, if this pro- 
gram did not do some good. But we 
picked four names at random off a list. 
That is the kind of answer we get. If the 
Senator had been diligent about it, he 
would have queried every employer and 
every one of the 17 trainees in Atterbury 
and those at Breckinridge to see what 
happened to them. We did not pick 
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them. That is the answer we could have 
had. It would have been strange if 
Archie and perhaps a few others did not 
get benefits from this program, but what 
an awful price to pay for those meager 
benefits. That is all I have to say. 

I trust that the amendment will pre- 
vail in the interest of a little frugality 
and a little efficiency in a great big 
sprawling empire that has to be looked 
at before it grows to the proportions 
where it gets entirely out of hand. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I intend 
to vote for the pending amendment, au- 
thorized by the distinguished minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN], to cut the author- 
ization for the antipoverty program rec- 
ommended by the Senate Committee 
from $2.496 billion to $1.75 billion, a re- 
duction of $746 million. 

With mounting costs of the war in 
Vietnam and increasing inflationary 
pressures here at home, the Congress 
must be frugal and responsible in ex- 
penditures. 

The morning papers state that yester- 
day the President “made a strong plea” 
to the minority leader and the majority 
leader to hold this bill to the adminis- 
tration budget figure. Mr. President, I 
intend to abide by that request. I will 
vote for the amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I shall support the amendment 
to cut back the authorization for the 
antipoverty program to $1.75 billion, 
the amount which was originally re- 
quested in the budget estimate. I feel 
very strongly that we should not au- 
thorize any amount in excess of that fig- 
ure, I take this position for three basic 
reasons: 

First. In the light of growing infla- 
tionary pressures in this country, we 
should make every effort to reduce non- 
essential Federal spending. 

Second. In view of the increasing ex- 
penditures for Vietnam, we should 
economize where practicable and advis- 
able. 

Third. In view of the increasing prob- 
ability of an administration request for 
a tax increase, it is my feeling that 
economies should be implemented, where 
feasible, in lieu of, or at least prior to, 
the institution of any such upward ad- 
justments in taxes. 

At this time, I also wish to make some 
observations with regard to certain 
features of the war on poverty. I have 
specific reference to the Job Corps pro- 
gram and the community action pro- 
gram. 

It has been more than 2 years since the 
President signed the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964. More than $2 billion 
has been spent on a number of programs, 
conceived to help the 33 million poor 
Americans. These programs have been 
in operation long enough for us to be able 
to take a long, hard look at them, at their 
successes, their failures, and their over- 
all effectiveness. 

No one of us wishes poverty to continue 
for anyone in this country. We would 
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all hope that eventually each and every 
American could hold a job, and earn 
enough to provide his family with a se- 
cure standard of living. But we have 
come to realize that the desire to wage 
war on poverty is not enough. It is not 
enough simply to identify those persons 
whose incomes fall below a certain dollar 
figure, and then work out on paper some 
programs which theoretically will enable 
them to succeed in overcoming all the 
elements in their background which have 
resulted in their poverty status. Certain 
programs have been designed, they have 
been enacted into legislation, and they 
have been put into operation. We now 
have the opportunity and the obligation 
to examine some of these programs care- 
fully and consider which are worthy of 
continued Federal support and which 
should be terminated. 

One of the programs which is receiving 
growing criticism is the Job Corps. 
Problems have arisen at many Job Corps 
centers. Some of them, though irritat- 
ing, are minor planning problems such as 
the case where the recruits arrived 
several weeks before the training courses 
were ready to go into operation. Some 
of them are due to administrative diffi- 
culties, both in Washington and at the 
centers themselves. 

There have already been changes in 
the agencies under contract to operate 
individual Job Corps centers. At least 
one center has been ordered to close, due 
to many difficulties. These are all situa- 
tions which may eventually be straight- 
ened out, but they appear to be occurring 
too frequently to be dismissed merely as 
“tooling-up”’ problems. 

Perhaps a more shocking problem than 
the planning and administrative short- 
comings is that of discipline among the 
enrollees in the Job Corps centers. The 
following represent only a few of the 
headlines appearing in newspapers all 
over the country: “Job Corps Youths 
Riot in Kentucky,” “Kilmer Job Corps 
Ousts Seven Youths—Action Follows 
Stoning of Cars,’ “Corps Girls Hurl 
Bottles at Police,” Job Corpsmen Ac- 
cused of Rape,” “Four Arrested for Ex- 
tortion,” “Nine Youths in Job Corps 
Jailed After Kalamazoo Street Fight,” 
“Five Job Corps Youths Charged in 
Shooting.” 

OEO officials have never denied the ot- 
currence of these riots and criminal out- 
breaks. Their answers emerge in socio- 
logical jargon—the need for these youths 
to defend their manhood, the anger and 
hostility they naturally and rightly feel, 
et cetera—then the Job Corps directors 
proceed to obtain their release from the 
police and virtually excuse them from 
any responsibility for their delinquent 
behavior. 

Many Americans are beginning to 
question whether the social worker 
guidelines laid down by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity can be effective in 
reshaping the lives of these young men. 
One newspaper columnist puts it this 
way: 

The Washington guidelines reflect prevail- 
ing modern attitudes toward youth. Their 
permissive flavor bespeaks the remorse of & 
guilty society trying to compensate its fail- 
ings. But they seem strangely out of place 
in a camp that must contend with the prob- 
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lems of men who have yet to learn the neces- 
sary disciplines of life. 


Some Job Corps administrators have 
wanted to use some of the techniques 
proven effective in training recruits in 
the Armed Forces. But the use of mill- 
taristic procedures has been rejected by 
OEO policymakers. Because punish- 
ment has been ruled out as a method 
of discipline, administrators at the cen- 
ters often have no firm way in which to 
insist upon acceptable behavior on the 
part of the Corpsmen. 

The young men and women enrolled 
in this program have encountered grave 
difficulties during their lives. They have 
not succeeded in attaining any measure 
of success, and many have resorted to 
delinquency and crime. It seems to me 
a bit presumptuous to think that the 
qualities of self-respect, self-control, and 
self-discipline will emerge in a permis- 
sive environment such as has been pro- 
vided in the Job Corps centers, when no 
real demands are being put upon these 
young people. 

The OEO has stressed the education 
and training aspects of the program. 
No one would deny that we possess the 
techniques to train most of these youths 
for semiskilled and skilled jobs. We can 
raise their level of education in a re- 
markably short time. But the more dif- 
ficult problems come in teaching them 
how to live in the real world, teaching 
them to adopt the values and habits 
necessary to enable them to live satis- 
factory lives when they return to the 
environment to which they have previ- 
iously been either unable or unwilling to 
adapt themselves. 

One educator who has studied the 
Job Corps extensively said: 

The Job Corps officials did not understand 
the nature of the people they were going 
to have to deal with. They relied on the 
rather naive belief that removing young 
men from their home communities would 
enable these youths to partake of middle- 
class education. This has led to what I 
regard as the failure of the program, 


Another matter of concern to me is 
that of the cost of the Job Corps pro- 
gram. In a February 1966 newspaper 
article, $4,500 was quoted as the cost 
for each enrollee who had graduated 
from the program as of that date. In 
its congressional presentation the fol- 
lowing month, the OEO reported that 
the enrollee cost for the average 9-month 
period of enrollment was $6,980. In some 
of the centers the figure was actually 
$15,000. 

OEO spokesmen have expressed the 
hope that this will be reduced to $8,000 
when the Job Corps reaches the so-called 
steady-state phase in a couple of years, 
but no real evidence has been presented 
to show how this will be done. 

A real question arises as to whether the 
Nation is getting its money’s worth from 
this program. Eight thousand dollars 
is quite an investment for a single per- 
son. Part of this high cost is due to 
the high dropout rate. Some 13 percent 
of the original recruits drop out in the 
first month of training. Twenty-one 
percent of the recruits leave after the 
first month, but before graduation. Of 
those graduating from the centers, the 
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most optimistic estimate made of over- 
all success is 80 percent. 

Many state that if they rehabilitate 
half of the graduates, the program will 
be termed a success, On this basis, the 
cost per successful Job Corps enrollee 
may be as high as $16,000. 

A tabulation of those graduating be- 
fore February of this year showed that 
less than half had obtained employment, 
and half of those were working in semi- 
skilled jobs. In a followup study, it was 
found that 10 percent of those employed 
had left their original jobs very soon 
after being hired. About a third of the 
Job Corps graduates enter the Armed 
Forces, thus postponing the time when 
they have to reenter society. One can- 
not help but wonder if it should cost 
$8,000 to prepare a young person to enter 
the Army. 

These are some of the major problems 
facing the Job Corps at this time. I have 
no indication that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is really attempting to find 
solutions to them. I think we must soon 
seriously reconsider the aims of the Job 
Corps and whether it should continue to 
be administered in the same way as it 
has been over the past 2 years. 

Another program administered by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity is the 
community action program. Since its 
inception, this has been a loosely defined 
program in which the guidelines seem 
to change to adapt to each and every 
local situation. The annual report of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity defines 
the goal of this program as follows: 

The local CAP organization is responsible 
for seeing that poor people do not fall be- 
tween agencies or get lost in the shuffle be- 
tween one or the other. Its basic function is 
to help the poor make best use of existing 
agencies and help those agencies best help 
the poor. 

Many of the community action pro- 
grams throughout the country have es- 
tablished centers which are attempting 
to achieve these goals. But in other lo- 
calities the purpose of the CAP’s is being 
subverted by extremists and activists, 
and Federal funds are being used to sup- 
port activities not in the least related 
to constructive antipoverty efforts. 

In Syracuse, poverty funds have been 
used by the Syracuse Community De- 
velopment Association to support demon- 
strations against the city administra- 
tion and to provide bail for arrested 
demonstrators. In Cleveland, a group 
receiving antipoverty money piled rats 
and trash on city hall steps to dramatize 
the conditions under which slum dwellers 
are forced to live. 

In Washington, D.C., antipoverty 
workers have organized persons on wel- 
fare to picket the Welfare Department, 
to stage sit-ins there, and have also or- 
ganized demonstrations at police precinct 
station houses, stirring up trouble, and 
causing needless disturbance and disor- 
der. In New York City an OEO sup- 
ported group organized rent strikes and 
school boycotts. The director of the 
antipoverty agency there was accused of 
encouraging extremists to “war against 
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individual schools and their leaders.” He 
was charged with turning full-time paid 
agitators and organizers of extremist 
groups loose on the community to create 
disorder, disharmony, and violence—the 
very conditions the antipoverty groups 
were created to combat. 

In most or all of these cases the pro- 
grams were being administered, not by 
the city government or another public 
agency, but by a voluntary group se- 
lected by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity to conduct the community action 
program. I hardly think that the Fed- 
eral Government should be giving finan- 
cial support to activities designed pri- 
marily to embarrass, annoy, and harass 
officials within the city government or 
the local school system. 

Picketing, demonstrations, rent strikes, 
and sit-ins are not activities which will 
provide poor people with the education, 
training, or jobs they need. It may be 
fun for activists to engage in this type 
of program, but it seems to me of little 
benefit to the poor. Such activities are 
designed to fight city hall and not to 
fight poverty. Groups indulging in this 
type of action certainly should not be 
receiving Federal money. 

We have not yet had a full accounting 
of the performance of the community 
action programs. It may be too early to 
evaluate their overall effectiveness, and 
they may be operating successfully and 
well in some communities. But I would 
recommend that some efforts be made to 
direct the Office of Economie Opportu- 
nity to withhold funds from groups pri- 
marily active in agitating the poor and 
organizing them for destructive purposes. 
Some have made the point that Federal 
money should be awarded only to persons 
in public positions who are responsible to 
the electorate. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity desired a more flexible pol- 
icy so that it could give grants to organi- 
zations outside the local government 
which designed appropriate proposals 
for community action projects. But un- 
less the OEO can require certain stand- 
ards of conduct from such organizations, 
grants to private groups should be dis- 
continued. 

These are a few of the many questions 
concerning the poverty program which 
have come to my attention. It is my 
contention that it is incumbent upon 
the Office of Economic Opportunity to 
come forward to explain the failures 
where they have occurred, especially in 
the Job Corps and the community action 
programs. If they are not able to de- 
monstrate that these programs can 
straighten. out their difficulties, we 
should consider transferring the funds 
expended for OEO into more worthy and 
effective antipoverty projects. 

I have no criticism of most of the other 
antipoverty programs. On the whole, 
they seem to have proved beneficial thus 
far. Time will fully record their success 
and failures, in the light of which they 
can be properly and fairly evaluated. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp various and sundry articles, 
and news stories relative to certain feat- 
ures of the antipoverty program. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 3, 1965] 
Jos Corps Camp PLAN SPLITS ALL-WHITE 
BISMARCK 


(By Don Reeder) 

Bismarck, N. Dak., December 2.—North 
Dakota’s capital city, which lacks a single 
permanent Negro family, is having racial 
troubles. 

The Community is split by a bitter fight 
over proposals to establish a Federal Job 
Corps training center just outside town at 
Ft. Lincoln, where youths would be educated 
and work in State parks. 

Both sides are advancing several argu- 
ments, but the most explosive issue is that 
an estimated 75 of the 200 Job Corps train- 
ees would be Negroes. 

Bismarck, a normally placid community 
of some 32,000 finds itself torn by some of 
the same problems its citizens have known 
previously only through news stories. 

Supporters of the Job Corps center argue 
that Bismarck is morally obligated to give 
“culturally deprived” high school dropouts 
of the Job Corps a chance to improve them- 
selves. 

Opponents contend they are not racially 
prejudiced but merely practical. They say 
Negro trainees would find themselves iso- 
lated from social contact with Negro families, 
condemned to spend an unhappy time in a 
cold and unfamiliar country. 

The U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
has not yet formally proposed setting up the 
center. But the Government has been tak- 
ing soundings of community sentiment. 

One radio station survey of 106 residents 
showed 46 opposed to the project, 37 favoring 
it and 23 undecided. 

The Bismarck City Commission and Park 
Board advised Federal officials that most peo- 
ple do not want the center. They contend 
that many citizens fear a sharp increase in 
crime, lower real estate values and over- 
crowded recreation facilities. 

“The Government people handled this 
thing badly from the start,” said Mayor Evan 
Lips. “They should have come in here with 
more explanation of the program, so people 
would know what they were talking about. 

“We are not racists in Bismarck.” 

Jos Corps Arp FACES A HEARING—MISSOURI 
TOWN COMPLAINS ABOUT GIRLS’ BEHAVIOR 
(By Donald Janson) 

Kansas Crrr, Mo., July 23.—The latest 
headache for Sargent Shriver and his Office 
of Economic Opportunity came this week 
aom Excelsior Springs, just outside Kansas 

y. 

Mrs. Grace Phillips, director of the women’s 
Job Corps center in the pleasant little town 
of 6,000, was served Tuesday with a warrant 
charging her with maintaining a public nui- 
sance. A hearing will be held Monday in 
Municipal Court. 

The warrant is based on a complaint 
signed by 20 residents of the area where the 
center, housed in what once was a veterans’ 
hospital, is situated. 

The neighbors, complained that the girls 
at the center were loud, profane, sometimes 
drunk and often on the town’s once-quiet 
streets after curfew. They said the girls also 
were promiscuous, sometimes in the yards of 
residents. 

SYMPATHY FROM JUDGE 

The case will be heard by Judge Arthur F. 
Wagoner, who has expressed “sympathy with 
everyone who signed that complaint.” He 
lives near the center, which is training about 
300 teen-age high school dropouts from every 
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state in the nation for such vocations as 
nurses, secretaries and cooks. 

Police Chief Frank Patterson said he had 
arrested four girls on charges of drunkenness. 
He said he had received many complaints of 
immorality. Frequently, he said, youths 
pick the girls up on the streets in their cars. 

Judge Wagoner said some residents had 
moved out but that “some of us are going to 
stay here.” 

Mrs. Phillips concedes there is a problem 
but says progress has been made since the 
center opened last March. á 

“This is almost like missionary work,” she 
says. 

O. M. Horned, director of community re- 
lations and public affairs for the center, said 
the “major problem” stemmed from the fact 
that the campus-like grounds of the center 
were in the heart of a residential area. 

Also, he said, people in Excelsior Springs 
are unused to seeing interracial dating and 
are “very concerned” about it. About 60 
per cent of the girls at the center are Negro. 

Mr. Horned said he thought the Office of 
Economic Opportunity would avoid residen- 
tial locations for future projects. 

This one is operated by the Training Cor- 
poration of America, a private company, un- 
der contract with the antipoverty agency. 

RUN, SCREAM, YELL 

“The girls run, scream, yell and have all 
the characteristics of a teen-age population,” 
Mr. Horned said, “along with all the profan- 
ity they learn at home.” 

He said they attracted men from Kansas 
City and nearby Air Force bases, mostly 
Negro, who came in “old clunkers” of cars 
and motorcycles. 

The couples park on the streets, he said, 
because Excelsior Springs has no public 
places of entertainment where Negroes are 
welcomed. ; 

He said the center was instituting stricter 
supervision, but we don't want to use storm 
trooper tactics.” 

Last month the center suffered through 
an eight-day strike by its 17 teachers. They 
formed a union called the Job Corps Feder- 
ation of Teachers and joined the American 
Federation of Teachers, an affillate of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
of Industrial Organization. They demanded 
more pay, more teachers, more 
less red tape, less janitorial work 
contract. 

They got all but the contract, which is 
under consideration. The teaching staff 
numbers 25. It is scheduled to grow to 39 
when the student body reaches 385 in Sep- 
tember. 

Both the strike and this week’s develop- 
ments sent officials of the contracting com- 
pany in Falls Church, Va., and the regional 
antipoverty office here scurrying to Excelsior 
Spri 


and a 


ngs. 

Mr. Horned said the center had been trying 
reinforced patrols and other suggestions of 
the Excelsior Springs Community Relations 
Council but had drawn the line at a proposal 
that the grounds be ringed by an eight-foot 
barbed wire fence. 

[From the New York Times, July 22, 1965] 
FIVE JOB CORPS YOUTHS CHARGED IN SHOOTING 


San ANTONIO, Tex., July 21—Five Job Corps 
antipoverty trainees from Chicago faced 
charges today in the shooting of two air 
policemen. Two were accused of assault to 
murder and three others were to be arraigned 
on charges of having conspired to rob the 
airmen. 

James Wesley Neely, 18 years old, was 
accused of the shooting and was held in 
815,000 bond. Cordell. Hughes, 17, was held 
in $10,000 bond. 
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The two youths were accused of wounding 
and trying to rob Airmen Robert J. Petten- 
gill, 19, of San Bernardino, Calif., and Frank 
Marcello, 18, of Elizabeth, N.J. 

Airman Pettengill was in serious condi- 
tion. Officials at Brooke Army Medical Cen- 
ter said he might be blinded because a bullet 
had severed an optic nerve. 

Airman Marcello, who identified pictures 
of Neely and Hughes from his hospital bed, 
wounds in his hand and stomach. 

New BEDFORD Asks Jon Corrs To Go—AcTs 

AFTER STREET FicHTs—SHRIVER Bars MOVE 


(By John H. Fenton) 


New Beprorp, Mass., May 24.—A series of 
street fights and other incidents involving 
unruly elements at a Federal Job Corps cen- 
ter have led to a showdown between New 
Bedford citizens and officials of the training 


program. 

The City Council unanimously adopted a 
resolution last night asking President John- 
son to take the center out of New Bedford 
in the interest of public safety. But it ap- 
peared today that the situation might be 
resolved by stricter disciplinary measures at 
the center and the hope of better under- 
standing between Federal and municipal 
officials. 

In any event, Sargent Shriver, director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, said in 
Washington that he had “no intention” of 
taking the center out of New Bedford. He 
expressed hope that a group of Job Corps 
and local citizens could work out plans for 
creating a “more friendly atmosphere.” 

Mayor Edward F. Harrington, acknowledg- 
ing that there had been some incidents in- 
volving girls, said that the crime rate actual- 
ly had decreased in the year that the center 
had been in operation. 

The Mayor said there was nothing he could 
do about the City Council action. But he 
noted that the Federal contract to use the 
center had another year to run. 

About 520 young men whose economic 
backgrounds make them eligible for the Job 
Corps program are receiving training in 
basic education and office procedures such as 
the operation of machines for accounting, 
data processing and computer programing. 
They are housed at Fort Rodman, a former 
Army Artillery installation that had been 
reduced to housekeeping status, 

Although the roster of the Corps is about 
60 per cent Negro, there was general agree- 
ment, even among those most concerned 
about the situation, that racial problems 
were not involved, 

The climax of the dispute came last night, 
when a group of Corps members, on learning 
that two of their colleagues had been set 
upon by New Bedford youths, stormed out 
of the center about midnight and headed 
downtown. 

The police said they were pelted with 
stones, iron pipes and other objects, but the 
group was finally herded back without any 
serious injuries. No arrests were made. 

City Councilman Daniel F. Hayes, who in- 
troduced the resolution to have the center 
closed, said, “They have had time to do 
something about discipline at the center.” 

Today, at a meeting of the Corps, Jerome 
M. Ziegler, director of the center, told the 
corpsmen that what happened here “may 
well affect the whole Job Corps program of 
the country.” He expressed hope that it 
would be possible for “our neighbors in New 
Bedford to meet us and above all to get to 
know you as individuals.” 


[From the Washington Post, May 24, 1966] 
Crry Acrs To Ger RID or JOB Corps 


New Berprorp, Mass., May 23-—-The New 
Bedford city council, alarmed at a weekend 
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uprising by Job Corps trainees, voted tonight 
to ask President Johnson to move the Fort 
Rodman Job Corps center out of the city. 

Forty to fifty boys enrolled at the center 
hurled rocks, iron pipes and other objects 
at police Saturday night when the officers 
tried to prevent a gang fight with local 
youths in downtown New Bedford. 

The center opened in January, 1965, and 
since then has enrolled 871 youths. Of the 
total, center director Jerry Ziegler, said 42 
have been arrested for various offenses and 
30 have been sent home for disciplinary rea- 
sons, 


TROUBLES BESET JoB CORPS CENTER—BvuT 
CHARGES OF INDISCRETIONS ARE OFFSET BY 
PRAISE 

(By Nan Robertson) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Jan. 5—The Charles- 
ton Job Corps Center for Women is strug- 
gling with trouble. 

It is trouble from which many important 
people in Charleston avert their eyes—either 
because they believe in the center’s hopes 
and are heartened by its successors, or be- 
cause it brings them money. 

The trouble involves allegations of prosti- 
tution, drunkenness, Lesbianism, fights, 
theft and truancy. A very small number 
of almost 300 Job Corps girls have been of- 
fenders. Some have been sent home. A few 
are still at the center, and the problems 
continue. 

The center’s director, Calvin R. Hobart, 
told a local judge that it was “extremely 
88 — Lee approval from W. 
when he ed to 1 ls for r 
misconduct. oe Sa 

EMPLOYES PRAISED 


Nobody in Charleston appears to be fight- 
ing the idea of the center. The police are 
generally discreet and seek to avoid bad pub- 
licity. Other city officials declare support. 
Nor does Charleston Job Corps enrollees staff. 

A local lawyer involved in two of the 
most serious investigations reported last 
month to Washington headquarters that 
Mr. Hobart and his employes “are earnestly 
working in every way to build the Job Corp 
into an institution of honor and character 
instead of one reflecting shame.” 

Scores of interviews with Charleston Job 
Corps enrollees this week underscored the 
fact that the vast majority of the girls have 
the same desire. They do not speak of prob- 
lems for a long time, until they trust the 
outsider. Then their own fears, and their 
own faith in what the Job Corps means to 
them and what it might make of them, come 
bursting through. 

ACHIEVEMENTS IMPRESSIVE 

“I want to make it so bad in the Job 
Corps, and I want the Job Corps to make it 
so bad,” said one girl. “But I go to bed at 
night scared to death.” 

She and others spoke of drunken fights, 
thieving and sexual overtures within the 
six-story hotel the corps occupies in down- 
town Charleston. The worst fight, last Dec. 
18, resulted in a girl's being slashed across 
the chest with a razor and hysteria through- 
out the building. 

In bright contrast are the center’s im- 
pressive achievements—the tumbling down 
of racial barriers, the relationships, the new 
hopes. 

The enrollees speak repeatedly and with 
deep emotion of how they missed the center 
and their friends, teachers and advisers 
there during a two-week Christmas home 
leave that has just ended. 

“I love my roommates. I'm not going 
to leave them for anything,” said Marie 
Brown of Demopolis, Ala. Miss Brown is 
a Negro. Her roommates are white—one 
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from North Carolina and two front West 
Virginia—and they reciprocate her feeling. 

Girls emphasized again and again the 
“big chance” in life the Job Corps was offer- 
ing them. Only 68 of the girls have high 
school diplomas: Many never got beyond 
eighth grade and had only sixth grade read- 
ing ability when they entered. 

“We get some girls who can’t read a word,” 
Mr. Hobart says. 

The center employs advanced and tested 
techniques to improve their basic reading, 
writing and mathematics. The girls are 
also studying to become beauticians, secre- 
taries, business machine operators, cashiers, 
practical nurses and assemblers of electronic 
equipment such as radios and television 
sets. 

It is too early to say how successful the 
classes are. The center defines a “graduate” 
as one who goes from the center to a better 
job than she was able to get before. So far 
there has not been one graduate. The cen- 
ter expects to see results by early spring, 
when the nine-month “desired minimum” 
period for Job Corps enrollees will haye been 
completed by some, 

The melting away of racial walls and ten- 
sions is evident everywhere in the building. 
Linda Hicks, a Negro, who as a resident cor- 
ridor adviser is near the girls 24 hours a day, 
said, “There’s no racial trouble here. It’s 
the kind of cross-cultural living that no 
other Americans get.” 

Half of the living-in staff 1s Negro, as are 
slightly more than half the enrollees. 

What seems to go particularly against the 
grain locally is that men from Charleston’s 
Negro district near the center are seen in 
the company of. Job Corps girls. 

Mayor John Shanklin said that before the 
Job Corps center opened here last June 9 
“there was some apprehension” over the 
“new idea.” 

“You can't have 300 girls together without 
some of them getting into some trouble off- 
hours,” he said. “I expected a whole lot 
more disturbance. Thank goodness, it’s been 
negligible.” 

On the record, there has been little trou- 
ble. Since the center opened, there have 
been only eight arrests, Four girls were 
charged with being drunk and disorderly, 
two with shoplifting and two were booked 
Noy. 23 as “runaways,” with allegations by 
police officers that the last pair were engaged 
in prostitution and procuring other Job 
Corp girls for clients in nearby hotels. 

After hearings with Juvenile Court Judge 
Herbert Richardson and an exhaustive in- 
vestigation conducted by Robert E. Douglas, 
the defense lawyer for the runaways, the two 
girls, both 17, were released from county 
jail. The Job Corps sent them home. 

Mr. Douglas is chairman of the family and 
child welfare division of the Charleston 
Community Council. In his report Dec. 10 
to Washington, the lawyer said his inquiry 
tended to show “that there have been indis- 
creet actions taken by a number of enrollees, 
although it was not possible to nail down an 
organized ring” of prostitution as the ar- 
resting officers had 8 

Enrollees will talk freely about friends and 
roommates who they say engage in prostitu- 
tion. One corridor adviser said simply with- 
out being asked: “Some do it for money.” 
The girls’ spending allowance is $30 month- 
ly; room, board and medical and dental care 
are free. 

The staff is grappling daily with the prob- 
lems as best it can. The emphasis is on un- 
derstanding and guidance. 

The central problem of the Charleston 
Center for Women—and perhaps the entire 
Job Corps—is this: The corps is dealing with 
and trying to “save” teen-agers who are not 
only very poor and often troubled but who 
also have failed. 

It's society that has failed them,” one 
Washington Job Corps official said recently. 
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“Their families, the schools, the police, some- 
times psychiatrists have all had a crack at 
them and lost. They've dropped out of 
school, they've gotten into trouble, they 
can’t find or hold an adequate job.” 

Mr. Douglas thinks there should be more 
“proper, adequate supervisory control” with- 
in the center. 

“This community supports the center,” he 
said, “People here want the Job Corps to be 
successful. Frankly, I think better discipli- 
nary measures should be taken or the pro- 
gram as a whole will suffer. They should 
not wait until public opinion is down on the 
Job Corps. I feel the situation is building 
up to an explosion.” 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Daily Mail, 

June 10, 1966] > 


Corps GIRLS HURL BOTTLES AT POLICE 


Two policemen reported today they were 
reviled in the “vulgarest, dirtiest, foulest“ 
language and made targets of a barrage of 
beer and whisky bottles when they answered 
a call at the Job Corps training center in the 
Kanawha Hotel last night. 

They further charged that officials of the 
corps on duty in supervisory capacities were 
abusive and refused cooperation. 

Patrolmen Dennis Scragg and George Hen- 
derson made a full report of the incident to 
superior officers and Scragg expressed hope 
today that municipal officials will take some 
action. 

Police received a call about 11:30 reporting 
two girls were stranded on a ledge or roof 
about 14 feet above a delivery alley at the 
rear of the hotel. 

Scragg said when he and Henderson ar- 
rived they found the girls there, that both 
were bleeding from minor injuries and re- 
ported they had been pushed from a window. 

He said that then windows of rooms filled 
with screaming, taunting girls of the Job 
Corps who began assailing them with obscene 
and profane epithets and hurling bottles and 
dishes at them. 

Scragg today exhibited the neck and 
jagged, razor-sharp edges of a broken bottle 
that he said missed striking him in the face 
by the narrowest of margins. 

Powerless to get the girls down from the 
outside, the officers summoned a fire depart- 
ment company to stand by and went in the 
building to help get the girls back through 
a window. 

He said that while he was inside “some 
little man” who represented himself as a Job 
Corps Official berated him and Henderson 
and told them they had no right to be on the 
property. 

Scragg said he replied he had a perfect 
right to answer a police summons for help 
any place. He told the Daily Mail he was 
not sure of the man’s name. 

He said that once the girls had been 
brought through a window from the roof he 
went to the lobby and requested a woman 
clerk to summon two girls who had been 
particularly active in hurling objects. He 
said the woman refused to summon the girls, 
although he told her the room they occupied. 

“You wouldn’t know them anyhow,” he 
quoted her. 

The male official told Scragg and Hender- 
son he intended to report them “to your su- 
periors.” 

The Corps officials sent both girls, who first 
said they had been pushed from a window, 
to Charleston Memorial Hospital for treat- 
ment. One had a lacerated knee and the 
other a lacerated elbow. Neither injury re- 
quired suturing. 

The hospital report quoted the girls as 
saying they fell from a window. 

The Job Corps yesterday graduated a class 
of 36 girls in ceremonies at the Civic Center. 

When a Daily Mail reported asked Chief of 
Police Dallas Bias his reaction to the inci- 
dent at the Job Corps center last night he 
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referred to a stack of several reports on his 
desk. Then he had this to say: 

“There was an altercation or disorder at 
the Job Corps last night which caused police 
to be called. The report of the officers who 
responded to the call says they found two 
girls who claimed to have been shoved from 
a window to a ledge outside. The officers 
needed a ladder to get up on the ledge. A 
fire department truck was called for that 
purpose. The truck was not used, however. 

“While the two officers were trying to get 
the girls off the ledge they were abused by 
some girls hanging out the windows and call- 
ing them foul names. One girl threw the 
broken neck of a liquor bottle at the officers. 
The officers report they could get no coopera- 
tion from the person who said she was in 
charge. This woman identified herself as 
being the person in charge. 

“The circumstances will be turned over to 
Capt. Nunley of the Detective Bureau to de- 
termine whether there has been any im- 
proper interference with city police officers 
in their proper investigation of alleged 
felonious assaults.” 


[From the New York Times, Nov. 14, 1965] 


NINE YourHs IN JoB Corps JAILED AFTER 
KALAMAZOO STREET FIGHT 

KALAMAZOO, Mick., November 13.—Nine Job 
Corps trainees involved in a window-smash- 
ing riot that was touched off by the theft 
of a coat were arraigned today on charges 
ranging from felonious assault to looting. 

The Youths were among an estimated total 
60 Job Corps trainees who, after they left 
a dance at a school here last night, broke 
windows and otherwise damaged 19 buildings 
as they brawled with the police, 

The policemen were injured and two Job 
Corpsmen were treated at a hospital for 
lacerations. 

In Washington, the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, which directs the Job Corps, issued 
a statement expressing regret over the in- 
cident and saying the trouble involved both 

youths and corpsmen. And it 
deplored what it called “unfounded rumors 
which have exaggerated the local situation.” 

The statement quoted Dean Fox, Kalama- 
zoo Police Chief as saying “it really was a 
mob action that included both Job Corps- 
men and town youths.” 

The violence apparently stemed from a 
fight between a Kalamazoo youth and a job 
corpsman over a coat that had been reported 
stolen at the school dance. 

The trainees then began fighting among 
themselves both inside and outside the school 
said Jack Clark, who was in charge of the 
dance at Lincoln Junior High School. 

Then, the police said, the Job Corpsmen 
headed for their buses, which were parked 
downtown some blocks distant. 

As the youths passed through a downtown 
shopping mall, they broke windows and 
pulled down Christmas decorations, Chief 
Fox said. 

“Some rings and a watch were taken from 
two jewelry stores, and we recovered some 
items,” he reported. 

The police said they confiscated a linoleum 
cutter, a switchblade knife, and auto jack 
handle, and a pair of bolt cutters, among 
other weapons, 

The director of the Kalamazoo Community 
Services Council, Joseph Dunnigan, recom- 
mended today that the city be placed “off 
limits to Job Corpsmen.“ He also said a 
committee that had coordinated visits to the 
city by trainees from the Job Corps Training 
Center at nearby Fort Custer was halting 
its activities. 

The violence occurred only hours after the 
Fort Custer center was dedicated formally 
by Sargent Shriver, director of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

Approximately 50 officers from law enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the county were 
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called to round up the unruly mob and load 
the Job Corpsmen on the buses that had 
brought them to Kalamazoo. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Nov. 13, 
1966] 


Jos CORPS YOUTHS IN RIOT aT KALAMAZOO 

KALAMAZOO, Micu.—“By legal definition it 
was a riot,” says Police Chief Dean Fox, “but 
for all practical purposes it was more a mob 
action.” 

The post-mortem in his office before dawn 
today covered: 

Damage to 19 buildings in the area of 
Kalamazoo’s downtown shopping mall, four 
persons injured—two policeman among 
them—Christmas decorations torn down and 
12 youths in custody. 

Fox estimated display window losses 
alone up to $3,500. 

The rampage spilled last night from a 
scuffle at a dance at Lincoln Junior High 
School here. Attending were Kalamazoo 
youths and guests from the Job Corps train- 
ing center at nearby Battle Creek. 

The center had been dedicated formally 
only hours before by R. Sargent Shriver, di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Before the violence was put down, every 
police agency in Kalamazoo County, in addi- 
tion to state police, answered a general as- 
sistance call. 

A skirmish line of armed, helmeted police 
moved out to round up the rioters. 

One patrolman was hospitalized with pos- 
sible rib fractures and internal injuries suf- 
fered while trying to break up one fight. An- 
other suffered facial injuries in a struggle 
with one youth wielding a jack handle. Two 
Jobs Corps members were treated for ankle 
and head injuries. 

Police confiscated several weapons in the 
roundup. 

Held were 11 identified as Job Corps 
members. 

[From the New York (N..) Times, Apr. 
1, 1966] 
BATTLE CREEK Mayor ASKS 30-Day JOB Corps 
BAN 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., March 31.—Mayor 
Harry Wilklow Jr. asked the nearby Fort 
Custer Job Corps Center today to keep its 
trainees out of town for the next 30 days. 

He said he would ask Gov. George Romney 
to send in National Guardsmen for weekend 
street patrols if the center refused to grant 
the ban. 

Mr. Wilklow took the action following an 
incident last Friday night during which sey- 
eral youths from the center were involved 
in a street fight. Fourteen of the corpsmen 
were sent home yesterday after an investiga- 
tion. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, May 
27, 1966] 
Jos Corps SHIFT 

BATTLE CREEK, Micu.—The troubled Fort 
Custer Job Corps camp has a new security 
chief—E. Wilson Purdy, who resigned as 
Pennsylvania State Police Commissioner in 
a wire-tapping controversy. 

Officials said they wanted someone who 
could meet with police in nearby Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo “on their own ground.” 

As a result of vandalism and street fights, 
the 1500 Job Corps trainees have been all but 
barred from the two cities. 

At the Fort Rodman Job Corps camp in 
New Bedford, Mass., a curfew and beefed up 
guards have been ordered after an outbreak 
between trainees, police and local teenagers 
last weekend. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 5, 1965] 
Four ARRESTED FOR EXTORTION 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH., Oct. 4—Four young 
men training at the Fort Custer Job Corps 
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Center have been arrested by Federal au- 
thorities on extortion charges, Job Corps 
officials said today. 

Officials said the four, accused of extract- 
ing money from fellow corpsmen under 
threat of physical violence, were arrested 
Sept. 30 and were arraigned before a U.S. 
commissioner on Oct. 1. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation agents 
said the four demanded preliminary exami- 
nation and were being held on $1000 bond 
each. Charged were John McCrae, 20, of 
Dothan, Ala.; Charlie Tomlin, 19, of Lake 
City, Fla.; Lenorris Thomas, 18, of Palmetto, 
Fla.; and Sterling Myles, 20, of Washington, 
D.C. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 31, 1965] 
LEARNING THE NECESSARY DISCIPLINES 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

CASPER, Wyo.—The men charged with 
running the Job Corps Center in the aban- 
doned Air Force base near here do not hide 
their regret that they cannot impose more 
military discipline upon the rugged assort- 
ment of recruits who are shipped to them. 

The social worker guidelines laid down in 
Washington seem almost wistful when they 
are applied to the boys in their late teens 
who come to this center. The qualities in 
most of these men are deeply submerged by 
the shortcomings of their youth. They 
usually arrive as mean, tough kids who lie 
and steal skillfully and at will. A surpris- 
ing number are badly spoiled, more than 
one-fourth are totally illiterate, and almost 
all of them lack any real sense of discipline. 

The center director, Dale Anderson, and his 
staff have extremely little leverage to cope 
with this crew. They can lift privileges, 
award extra duties, and assess fines for dam- 
age to government property. But if they 
deal severely with miscreants or emulate the 
army in any way, the kids will go home and 
the officials will be censured by the Job Corps 
hierarchy. 

The corpsmen are quick to realize that the 
whip is in their hands. Anderson offers 
prizes for the neatest barracks and holds in- 
spections but a visitor is startled by the un- 
tidy aspects of these quarters and of many 
corpsmen. The walls in the recreation area 
have been battered in places by men who 
found nothing better to do. 

The unrigid spirit dictated by Washington 
requires Anderson and his staff to devote 
much time to the persuasion of young men 
whose experiences have taught them to be 
stubborn. They must be persuaded to get 
their hair cut, to take advantage of their 
opportunities to learn, and to resist their 
impulses to leave for home. One able but 
overworked instructor induced one young 
fellow to join the reading class after two 
months of persuasion. 

The permissive climate of the camp is 
specified by the general instruction drafted 
in Washington for camp directors. The 
importance of discipline is recognized,” these 
instructions say. “However, the emphasis is 
on guidance and constructive criticism, 
Arbitrary measures tend to create hostility 
and resentment,” 

Noting that young people are inclined to 
test rules and standards, these instructions 
direct that “rules must never be allowed to 
dominate the life of the center” and that 
“formal disciplines must be kept to a mini- 
mum.” The aim of these instructions is to 
create an environment in which the corps- 
men will “gain maturity through learning, 
self-expression, and the recognition of his 
abilities.” 

Washington's rejection of every form of 
militarism was overruled by the objections 
of corpsmen in the first centers to the fact 
that they had no uniforms, They wanted 
the assurance of some insignia and they now 
sport army-type shirts with Job Corps 
shoulder patches. However, they usually 
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wear these garments in a sloppy fashion that 
would be intolerable to the Army. 

Anderson, taught by his own experience 
to respect Army methods of handling men, 
has balked occasionally at Washington's pol- 
icies. He divides his corpsmen into groups 
of ten so they can have the leadership exper- 
ience afforded by the Army squad system. 
Despite prodding from Washington, he re- 
fuses to have his staff sit among the corps- 
men at meals because he believes that this 
familiarity will damage the working rela- 
tionships. 

“As long as you stay here, you are going to 
work and study,” Anderson tells each new- 
comer. This bluntness undoubtedly violates 
the Washington precepts and it may account 
for the fact that 50 corpsmen have dropped 
out of the Casper camp. But Anderson's 
stern unwillingness to tolerate foolishness is 
probably also the reason why the 98 men who 
have stayed have done reasonably well. 

The Washington guidelines reflect prevail- 
ing modern attitudes toward youth. Their 
permissive flavor bespeaks the remorse of a 
guilty society trying to compensate its fail- 
ings. But they seem strangely out of place 
in a camp that must contend with the prob- 
lems of men who have yet to learn the neces- 
sary disciplines of life. 


— 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 29, 
1965] 


JOB Corps DROPOUTS JOLT CAMpP’s MORALE 
(By Charles Bartlett) 


CasrerR, Wro—The Job Corpsmen who go 
home are an enigma that disrupts the 
gathering momentum of this Job Corps cen- 
ter at the foot of the Laramie Mountains and 
raises basic questions on the discipline of the 
over-all program, 

One out of three of the young men flown 
here by the government has sniffed the crisp 
winds blowing across the range grass, ex- 
amined the facilities of this one-time train- 
ing base for bomber crews, and demanded to 
be sent home. The staff begs these “tour- 
ists” to consider the opportunities at hand 
and to give the camp a chance. 

But when the men persist in their refusal 
to stay, as about 50 have since the camp 
opened in April, they are handed tickets 
v to Nes grey future that awaits them at 

ome. ese recalcitrants damage the camp 
because they tax the time of the overbur- 
dened staff and depress the morale of men 
who want to stay and learn. 


EXPERTS DISPATCHED 


Concern over the rate of drop-outs has 
spurred the headquarters in Washington to 
dispatch experts to learn what is wrong in 
the Casper center. They will not need to 
probe much deeper than the instability of 
young men whose training was cut off in 
grammar school and who have never learned 
the discipline of work and study. 

This camp is the lowest rung on the Job 
Corps ladder. Its aim is to teach the basic 
skills and attitudes necessary for more ad- 
vanced training at the urban centers in other 
places. The cruel irony is that this essen- 
tial first step is being rejected by the young 
men who need it most. 

The fault does not appear to lie with the 
staff of the camp. The director, Dale Ander- 
son, is a straight-talking, no-nonsense 
of Westerner who seems ideal for his role. 
He and his personable assistants are strug- 
gling hard to find the balance between in- 
gratiation and command that will induce 
these young men to stay and seek their 
futures at the center. 

The camp works a 40-hour week that 
breaks into 12 hours of study and 28 hours 
of conservation labors at a nearby reservoir. 
The 98 corpsmen’s needs in the field and in 
the study rooms are handled well by the 
staff of 26. 

The center is a splendid deal for these 
men by any yardstick. They get medical 
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care for thelr ailments and bad teeth. The 
meals are excellent and central heating has 
been added to the barracks since the bomber 
crews moved out. The recreation outdoes 
anything that might be found in a private 
boarding school. Two movies a week, soft- 
ball games each evening, weekend passes, and 
bedtime snacks are the sugar coating on the 
pill. 

The reward for this outlay of energy and 
money is the enthusiasm of the corpsmen 
who have seized their opportunity. These 
are the 20-year-olds who have swallowed their 
embarrassment and knuckled down to mas- 
ter the aphabet and the primary reader. 
There are the farm boy from Nebraska, burst- 
ing with pride over his progress in arithme- 
tic, and the clean-cut fellow from Idaho who 
says, I've hoped all my life that a chance 
like this would come along.” 

The going is not easy for any of them. 
Each day requires a new repudiation of their 
pasts.. “You’ve got to keep putting your 
mind to it,” explains Reuben Jackson, a 
bright Negro cook from Ohio. “I'm always 
close to deciding to leave.” Jackson's 
mother, who has 13 other children, writes 
letters urging him to come home because 
she misses him. He did pack one day but 
Anderson persuaded him to stay. Now he 
talks eagerly of the jobs he can get if he 
finishes the course. 


STRONGEST ARGUMENT 


The visible success of the center at stim- 
ulating latent qualities in these men is the 
strongest argument for tougher policies 
toward those who want to go home, The 
whims of the fellow who says, “I need fresh 
air and fun instead of work” or of the South- 
erners who leave because they dislike being 
encamped with Negroes are pathetic con- 
trasts to the center’s gathering climate of 
dedication. 

The drop-out experience in Casper indi- 
cates that the Job Corps is making one major 
mistake. This is an excessive zeal in recruit- 
ment that obliges the center to prove itself 
to the corpsmen. The promises of the re- 
cruiters are brighter than the realities in 
the camp and the let-down deepens the dis- 
may which every young person feels upon 
leaving home. 

The Casper experience also suggests that 
the corpsmen should initially commit them- 
selves to remain at these centers long enough 
to allow their homesickness to subside and 
the training routine to catch their interest. 
If this commitment is not sought, the Job 
Corps will stay trapped in an expensive flux 
of tourists who may eventually undermine 


the program. 


Jon Corrs Camp CHIEF Is REMOVED 


The director of a strife-ridden Job Corps 
training center at Camp Breckinridge, Ky., 
has been removed from his post in the wake 
of a drastic reduction in the number of 
center employes. 

Southern Illinois University officials, who 
operate the center under a $10 million gov- 
ernment contract, yesterday announced that 
James W. Hughes, the director, has been re- 
assigned to a position as assistant professor 
at the university. 


LAST WEEK 107 FIRED 


Last week, 107 center employes were fired 
by university officials. Before the dismissals, 
the number of employes at the center—about 
450—exceeded the number of young trainees 
—358. 

A Job Corps spokesman in Washington said 
SIU managers of the camp have undertaken 
a major restudy and overhaul of the camp's 
management. 

The spokesman, Stanley A. Zimmerman, 
deputy director of the Job Corps, said the 
top-heavy staff was the result, in part, of 
the freezing of “trainee input” at Breckin- 
ridge following a near-riot there last August. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


SEVENTY-FIVE INVOLVED IN DISORDER 


In the August disorder, a group of some 
75 corpsmen attacked a fire truck when it 
arrived—in response to an apparent false 
alarm—outside & mess hall at the center. 

A fireman was beaten with tire chains 
and fighting broke out. Authorities later 
reported that 10 corpsmen were treated at a 
camp hospitals for stab wounds, cuts and 
bruises. 

OFFICIALS TOUR SITE 


Top Job Corps officials, including Corps 
director Dr, Otis Singletary, toured the 
Breckinridge center earlier this week. 

Job Corps aides stated that the large staff 
at the center was hired in anticipation of an 
enrollment of 1,000 to 1,500 corpsmen. A 
spokesman said one of the administrative 
problems at the center involved a lack of 
“proper timing” in the development of the 
program. 

Among the 107 employes dismissed were 
about 25 wives of employes. One of the 
women is Mrs, Georgia Hughes, the wife of 
the deposed director. Hughes has been re- 
placed by James R. Fornear, who was the 
deputy director. 

Zimmerman said that prior to the dis- 
missals, a total of about 50 wives of em- 
ployes were on the center staff. He added 
that the use of “family teams” on the cen- 
ter staff was encouraged by project directors. 

The Job Corps official said the enrollment 
freeze at Breckinridge will remain in effect 
until the administrative problems at the 
camp have been remedied. 


—— 


[From the New Tork Times, Nov. 3, 1965 


Jos Corps FINDS Kentucky Camp Is STILL 
DEFICIENT 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WASHINGTON, November 2.—Camp Breck- 
inridge, the Kentucky Job Corps center 
where enrollees rioted last August, is still 
“seriously deficient,” a corps official said 
today. 

Talks have been reopened with Southern 
Illinois University, the contractors, to nego- 
tiate improvements speedily. 

A Job Corps survey team that went to 
Camp Breckinridge last month found that 
far too little had been done to avoid a repeti- 
tion of the Aug. 20 riot. Job Corps officials 
thereupon affirmed their August decision to 
send no more enrollees to Breckinridge until 
certain improvements had been made, 

Headquarters said a cancellation of the 
university’s contract was not being discussed 
at this time. However, officials said it would 
be uneconomic to block new admissions in- 
definitely. More than 700 have been as- 
signed to Breckinridge since it opened. 

Many fled or demanded transfers after 
the riot. The October rolls showed 388 
there although there are facilities for more 
than twice that number. The projected 
capacity is 2,000. 

Wray Smith, associate director of the Job 
Corps in charge of urban centers, would not 
pinpoint the deficiencies but placed them in 
three categories: instructional services, ad- 
ministrative services, and enrollee life, 

“There is a lack of effective m t 
on the part of the university,” he said, 
“So much flows from that. The matter 
is urgent. . We've got to wrap it up in the 
next few weeks. We feel this is a serious 
matter.” 

The riot could not be traced to any single 
cause. However, investigators found many 
possible causes, some of which were cor- 
rected immediately. 

The university, they concluded, had been 
excessively cautious and slow in buying 
equipment for the enrollees. Food and food 
service were inadequate with 600 being fed 
in a dining hall that. accommodated only 
160 at a time. 
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There was a divided security force. The 
members had overlapping responsibilities 
and were confused about their duties. The 
property watchers carried guns and when 
these were taken away four of them quit. 

A staff training program had been discon- 
tinued, presumably because new corpsmen 
Were arriving so fast that they demanded the 
staff’s full time. It was “beastly hot” that 
week, and there was not enough to do, one 
Official said. Relations with nearby com- 
munities had not been adequately developed. 

Although many of these shortcomings were 
corrected promptly, the October survey 
results disturbed Job Corps officials. They 
called in Delyte W, Morris and Robert Mac- 
Vicar, president and vice president of the 
university, and pressed them for more action. 
Further talks will be held next week. 

These events hold significance beyond 
their immediate effect on Camp Breckinridge 
and the university. 

The more far-reaching question is what 
kind of organization is best qualified to 
operate these camps. Measured by adverse 
newsmaking events, the camps run by profit- 
making corporations have a far better 
record than those run by a variety of non- 
profit organizations. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1965] 


Jos Corrs Youtrus Rior IN KENTUCKY— 
HUNDREDS IN FOOD PROTEST AT Camp—10 
INJURED 


MoRGANFIELD, Ky., August 20.—Hundreds 
of white and Negro youths, many of them 
school dropouts from big-city slums, rioted 
for nearly three hours today at a Federal Job 
Corps center. At least 10 persons were in- 
jured. 

The students at nearby Camp Breck: 
complained that they were being fed “slop.” 
They were dispersed only after agents from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
United States marshals had entered the camp 
while 35 armed state police stood guard 
outside. 

“The students were fighting everybody, 
themselves and the camp Officials,” a state 
trooper said. “They grabbed everything they 
could get their hands on and went wild.“ 

The F.B.I. entered the case because the 
camp is on Federal property. State troopers 
were ordered to the scene by Gov. Edward T. 
Breathitt after a request for assistance by 
United States Attorney Bill Rivers. 

Camp Breckinridge houses about 650 stu- 
dents, about 400 of them Negro, and is oper- 
ated by Southern Illinois University under 
contract with the Government. 

The camp is a former United States Army 
infantry training center in western Kentucky 
near the Indiana border, about 175 miles 
southwest of Louisville. The students range 
from 16 to 21 years old. 

Among the injured was a fireman who tried 
to quell the fighting. He was admitted to Our 
Lady of Mercy Hospital in Morganfield. The 
others injured were admitted to the camp 
infirmary. 

The rioting began in the school cafeteria. 
Robert Rudd, an activities instructor and 
member of the student security staff, said. 
about 50 youths had started it “and it spread 
from there.” 

“They all grabbed two-by-fours and 
marched from the cafeteria,” he said. “They 
broke into the security building, shattered a 
lot of windows and pushed a few staff 
members.“ 

FIREMEN TOO LATE 
Mr. Rudd said someone called the fire de- 
partment, but firemen arrived too late to pre- 
vent most of the vandalism. 

“The kids began to break up after staff 
members reasoned with them,” Mr. Rudd 
said. But once the kids were outside, the 
rioting broke out again. They jumped on 
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again. 

The student complaint about the food was 
reported in a recent edition of the camp 
newspaper. The story described the fare as 
“slo * Í 

State troopers from Henderson, Mayfield 
and Morganfield converged on the camp but 
lacked jurisdiction to enter. F.B.I. agents 
and marshals arrived at the scene just as 
the Governor received authorization from Mr. 
Rivers. The troopers decided, however, that 
it was best to surround the camp while Fed- 
eral authorities and school security person- 
nel tried to restore order. 

Homer Woodard, a member of the camp se- 
curity department, said 300 to 500 youths 
were involved in the disturbance. 

About 100 demonstrators marched outside 
the camp last Friday in protest to its hiring 
practices. The Rev. W. J. Hodge, president 
of the Kentucky National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, said the poor 
people of the neighborhood, both white and 
Negro, were being deprived of jobs at the 
camp. 

anes Hughes, the center director, denied 
the charge. 

The camp. is operated by the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which administers the 
Administration’s antipoverty program. 

The Job Corps operates the camps at which 
unemployed youths are taught skills so they 
can get jobs. Most of the youths are school 
dropouts. 


[From the New York Times, July 3, 1966] 


Jos Corps CENTER AT KILMER FACING A CrACK- 
DOWN—MoreE DISCIPLINE ALONG WITH IM- 
PROVED COMMUNITY RELATIONS PLANNED 

(By Walter H. Waggoner) 

Eptson, N.J., July 2—The Camp Kilmer 
Job Corps Center here has promised to tighten 
discipline immediately in an effort to reduce 
misconduct by the corpsmen and improve 
relations with the townships of Edison and 
Piscataway. 

Mayors Anthony M. Yelencsics of Edison 
and William H. Atkins of Piscataway made 
public today identical letters they had re- 
ceived from the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in Washington outlining steps Camp 
Kilmer authorities plan to take. 

Over a period of months corpsmen in the 
job training program have been accused of 
drunkenness, narcotics use and assaults on 
local residents. Last month seven were ex- 
pelled from the corps for stoning cars on 
a highway that passes through the camp. 

About a week later, a petition to the Edison 
Township Council, signed by 1,389 residents, 
asked the removal of the job training center 
from the Camp Kilmer site. 


PROUD OF CENTER 


The letter from Washington, hand delivered 
to the two Mayors yesterday, was signed by 
Chester R. Lane, associate director for men’s 
centers of the Job Corps. Although conced- 
ing the need for improvement, Mr. Lane 
nevertheless stated: 

“We are proud of the Kilmer Job Corps 
Center. When the history of the war on 
poverty is written, its most memorable page 
may well be the involvement of American in- 
dustry in helping the poor to share in the 
good life, as it is known to most of us.” 

The Kilmer center, opened in February, 
1965, is operated with Federal funds by the 
Federal Electric Corporation, a subsidiary of 
the International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation. 

The corps director promised physical 
changes at the camp as well as more rigorous 
enforcement of the camp’s standards of good 
conduct and an effort to impress the com- 
munity that there are “good citizens” among 
the youths at the center. 
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Because cars were stoned on Plainfield 
Avenue—a highway that cuts through the 
center of the camp—the camp will improve 
the fencing and lighting along the thorough- 
fare and provide a second pedestrian over- 
pass over the road. 

Mr. Lane said “extensive additions” in rec- 
reation facilities would be started immedi- 
ately, including the construction of a swim- 
ming pool, and the provision of more game 
room equipment and better movie facilities. 

He added that a corpsman patrol” would 
be organized “to make sure that corpsmen 
live up to the behavior standards that both 
you and we expect of them,” in neighboring 
communities, 

Other improvements or innovations will 
include the issuance of special telephone 
numbers to local residents who may want to 
call Job Corps officials quickly or in an emer- 
gency, more care in issuance of passes and 
special buses for corpsmen in order to end 
or minimize the troublesome incidents that 
have occurred on municipal buses, 

The letter also touched on the now estab- 
lished problem of distrust and tension be- 
tween the poor and the police, 

“Young men from disadvantaged back- 
grounds, such as we have at Kilmer,” Mr. 
Lane wrote, often come to us with an un- 
fortunate and inaccurate picture of the role 
of police in community life. In addition, 
policemen sometimes do not recognize the 
generally high quality of most of our young 
volunteers at Kilmer.” 

Mr. Lane said that an orientation program 
would be undertaken to correct “this lack 
of understanding.“ 

KILMER JOB Corrs Ousts SEVEN YourHs— 

ACTION FOLLOWS STONING OF CaRs—Frres 

STUDIED 


(By Walter H. Waggoner) 
Special to The New York Times 


Epison, N.J., June 15.—Seven youths have 
been ousted from the Camp Kilmer Job 
Corps here as a result of the stoning of auto- 
mobiles on a highway last Saturday night. 

The Piscataway Township police reported 
that six motorists complained about the in- 
cidents on Plainfield Avenue, which runs 
through the antipoverty center, and a 57- 
year-old man was punched in the face when 
he stopped to remonstrate with the stone 
throwers. 

In addition, the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation is investigating the cause of 
three fires that have broken out at the camp 
since Monday morning. So far, no one has 
been accused of involvement in the blazes, a 
Job Corps spokesman said. 


FIRE DESTROYS OLD BARRACKS 


The first fire, discovered about 8 AM. 
Monday, burned a hole in the floor of the 
kitchen area in an orientation building, 
The second destroyed an unoccupied wooden 
World War I barracks late Monday night 
and last night the interior of a similar un- 
used building was burned out. 

Fire Departments from Edison and Stelton 
responded to the two most serious blazes 
but the first was put out by a staff member 
with a fire extinguisher. 

The center, opened in February, 1965, as an 
antipoverty project to teach job skills to 
school dropouts, is operated under a Federal 
contract by the Federal Electric Corporation, 
a subsidiary of the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. 

Although cited as a success by the Gov- 
ernment and the operating management, the 
center has been the subject of controversy 
largely as a result of a highly critical study 
of its administration and training methods 
by a group of Rutgers University professors. 

And there have been incidents of unruly 
behavior in New Brunswick, the largest com- 
munity in the neighborhood, where the 
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corpsmen find most of their off-duty recre- 
ation. But Capt. Maurice Ahearn of the 
Piscataway Township police department was 
inclined today to minimize the extent of the 
misconduct. 


NOT TOO MANY INCIDENTS 


He said that there had “not been too many 
incidents considering the number of boys at 
the camp.” 

“Out of 2,100, you are bound to get a few 
who act up,” he said. “But if you have only 
20 or 30 troublemakers, they can make it 
miserable for all of the rest.” 

Today the so-called house of representa- 
fives of the corpsmen, the student govern- 
ment drawn from each of the 32 dormitories, 
formally deplored the recent outbreaks. 

At their regular Wednesday meeting this 
morning, attended also by Paul C. Ketcher- 
side, director of the center, the young “repre- 
séntatives” announced their apologies to the 
community and invited local residents to 
attend one of their meetings “to see some of 
the positive things we are doing at Camp 
Kilmer.” 

ONE THOUSAND THREE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY- 
NINE ASK REMOVAL OF KILMER JOB. Corps 
Epison, N.J., June 23—A petition signed 

by 1,389 residents has requested the removal 

of the Camp Kilmer Job Corps, an anti- 
poverty job training center, from this town- 
ship. 

Presented to a meeting of the Township 
Council last night, the petition cited inci- 
dents of narcotics violations among the 
Corpsmen, drunkenness and assaults on local 
residents in the neighborhood of the center, 

In response to this and other complaints, 
Job Corps Officials went to Washington today 
to discuss ways of tightening control and 
improving discipline over the 2,100 youthful 
trainees at the Camp Kilmer Center. 

The center is operated for the Government 
by the Federal Electric Corporation, a subsid- 
jary of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. 

The mayors of Edison and Piscataway 
Township met with Job Corps and anti- 
poverty officials from Washington and the 
Kilmer center on Sunday, moving up their 
meeting from one originally scheduled for 
yesterday. 

The Job Corps representatives agreed to 
submit to the mayors by July 1 “a plan of 
steps to be taken to tighten discipline and 
improve relations between the center and 
its neighbors,” 


[From the New York Times, Jan, 12, 1966] 


Dropouts ALARM Jos Corps Oamp—LeEss 
THAN 84 PERCENT RETURN TO KILMER 
AFTER HOLIDAYS 

(By Nan Robertson) 

Wasuincton, Jan. 11—Camp Kilmer, a 
Job Corps center recently accused of having 
“flagrant deficiencies,” now has the most 
serlous dropout problem of the entire na- 
tional youth retraining program. 

It has been the only one among 74 cen- 
ters to fulfill the gloomiest predictions of last 
November by poverty officials that perhaps 
16 per cent of the 13,500 Job Corps men and 
women who went home for two-week Christ- 
mas leaves all over the country would stay 
home. 

Of the 1,023 men who left the New Jersey 
camp for Christmas, 859 are back and 164 
are dropouts—a return rate of just under 
84 per cent. 

Last weekend the picture was far more 
alarming. More than 300, or 30 per cent, 
had not come back to Kilmer and Job 
Corps officials were upset. 

Since then a significant number have 
straggled back: on their own or been per- 
suaded to return by Kilmer officials who 
kept telephoning them or sending them 
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telegrams strongly urging them to change 
their minds. 

Most of the dropouts are white. 

In the rest of the country the return rate 
seems to be better than what many povery 
officials had hoped for. Job Corps staff mem- 
bers here appear most reluctant to give any 
breakdown by center or by category of cen- 
ter, “for fear of setting one camp against 
another,” it was explained. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity here 
is lumping all the figures together for a 
national average return that they say is 
90 per cent. 

Kilmer’s project manager, with offices in 
Washington, is going to New Jersey to find 
out what has gone wrong. Months ago, the 
center was excoriated by some of its pro- 
fessorial advisers at Rutgers University for 
“flagrant deficiencies,” including paramili- 
tary discipline, little learning and preoccu- 
pation with a “good front.” 

In the early months, the racial proportion 
at Kilmer was about 60 per cent Negro to 40 
per cent white. Just before Christmas it 
had reversed. Now the Negro proportion 
to the whites will rise even higher. 

In most Job Corps centers, the pattern 
evidenced by the youth has been strong 
family ties and the homesickness that re- 
sults; “culture shock”; inability to adapt 
to group living, new foods and practices. Re- 
sistance to change has been significantly 
higher among Appalachian whites than any 
other group. 

Urban Negroes in particular, the majority 
from broken homes and toughened by ex- 
perience in America’s cities, seem more able 
to adapt and are motivated by the desire 
to improve themselves with better jobs and 
education. 

Many do not want to go home after they 
graduate from Job Corps. 

Most of the Appalachian whites wish to 
the hills and hollows whence they came. 


[From U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 20, 
1965] 


TROUBLES IN THE JOB CORPS—REPORT FROM 
A SHOWPLACE 

(Nore.—Heading into controversy: the Job 
Corps, a major branch of the poverty pro- 
gram. After a full year, some camps stand 
half empty, the dropout rate is high, class 
attendance is poor. Critics say the whole 
approach is wrong. They point to the Corps 
center at Camp Kilmer, N.J., showplace of the 
program, as Exhibit A.) 

Camp KILMER, N.J.—The Job Corps is re- 
garded as one of the more successful phases 
of President Johnson’s “war on poverty.” 
Camp Kilmer has been looked on as one of 
the best Job Corps camps. 

The center here has been running for 
about 11 months. It was set up to handle 
2,500 boys. Camp officials say that enroll- 
ment now is about 1,250. 

In the first nine months, 483 youths 
dropped out and 20 others were sent home 
Eighty-four left to take jobs, enter the armeo 
forces or return to school. December 17 was 
picked for graduation day, but only three 
boys were ready to graduate. 

Almost all of the boys in attendance were 
to go home for Christmas. How many come 
back after the holidays will show how well 
this part of the poverty war has caught on. 

Up to $6,000 per boy: Camp Kilmer is 
being run by a private firm on a fixed-fee 
basis under policies laid down by law and 
regulations of the Office of Economic Op- 

ity. The management fee is $520,000 
for a 19-month period. If camp population 
averages 1,250 for the period the fee will 
come to $416 per boy, In all, Kilmer’s opera- 
tions are estimated to cost somewhere be- 
tween $3,800 and $6,000 per boy per year. 
The boys are paid $75 per month, only part of 
it in cash for pocket money. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


The staff numbers about 500, or one staff 
member for each 2.5 boys. If the attendance 
is raised to the goal of 2,500 the staff will in- 
crease to between 700 and 800, or about one 
staff worker for each three boys. 

Corpsmen come from 40 States, with the 
biggest group from the Appalachia area. 
About half are white, half Negro. 

Big unfilled spaces. The big question that 
pops into the mind of a visitor is this: Where 
are the boys? Classes are very small, ranging 
from two to a dozen or so. The dormitories 
seem largely deserted, with a scattering of 
the corpsmen on the campus. The dining 
hall seemed about two-thirds empty at meal- 
time. Asked to explain why, official replied: 
“The place is big.” 

Vocational-training facilities appear to the 
layman to be excellent. 

The trouble is that in the middle of the 
school day they seemed mostly idle. An 
auto-body shop as big as a gymnasium had 
half a dozen boys hammering on bent fenders. 
There were three boys in a very large carpen- 
try shop. The training facilities all were 
there. But the boys were not. 

Dormitories appeared spotless. Most had 
signs warning the visitor to take off his shoes 
before entering. Corpsmen live four to the 
room in double-decker beds. The grounds 
here and there, however, were littered with 
beer cans and gin bottles, especially in areas 
away from the administration building. 

Vocational instructors appear genuinely 
enthusiastic about the establishment. Prog- 
ress of the boys in learning is said to be 
ahead of schedule. 

It was noticed that dozens of typewriters 
were standing unused in the typing class- 
room. Dozens of calculating machines were 
idle in the business-machine classroom. Ma- 
chines were abundant, but there was a short- 
age of boys. Yet when officials were asked 
why there were not more youths at the camp 
the answer was: Lack of facilities.” 

Each dormitory houses 64 boys. Four 
group leaders live with the boys in each 
dormitory. The leaders are paid $6,000 a 
year plus room. Group leaders are on duty 
from 3 p.m. to 8 am. Each group of boys is 
self-governing, counted on to enforce the 
rules. 

In addition to four group leaders, each 
dormitory is assigned three academic teach- 
ers and one counselor. Salaries of teachers 
are in line with those paid outside. The 
counselors get from $7,500 to $10,000 a year. 

Class attendance: spotty. There is con- 
crete evidence that class attendance is poor. 

One teacher kept a meticulous record. He 
was supposed to teach 12 classes twice a 
week—seeing each of his students once every 
3½% days. His record shows that his pupils 
were attending class only once in every 10 
days. 

Twenty vocations are being taught at this 
center. They are: auto mechanic service- 
station attendant, retail sales office admin- 
istration, office-machine operation, logistics, 
auto-parts sales, cooking, welding, metal 
work, auto-body repair and finish, carpentry, 
electrical work, painting, office-machine re- 
pair, refrigeration repair, electronics and ap- 
pliance repair, plumbing, data processing and 
offset printing. Many of the boys also train 
as custodians, or janitors. 

Mathematics, science, social studies and 
communications skills are taught three hours 
each day. After 3 o’clock in the afternoon 
the boys are more or less on their own. 

An eight-member advisory committee of 
professors from Rutgers University has made 
a study of the camp and has been arguing 
publicly with the Camp Kilmer management 
over methods. 

The advisory group, in brief, is against par- 
ticipation of corporations in the war on 
poverty. Said the report: “It is well known 
that corporate hierarchy and military hier- 
archy are modeled after one another. Top 
administrators generally are not knowledge- 
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able regarding the technicalities of training. 
They see themselves as managers of men, not 
of program content. Yet, they make signifi- 
cant decisions regarding but de- 
cisions which give primary consideration to 
the profit motive.” 

Those professors who have studied the 
camp oppose this type of 24-hour residential 
setup for youngsters from a poverty back- 
ground, who have been removed geo- 
graphically from their “life style.“ The pro- 
fessors are convinced that vocational training 
is overstressed. 

The advisory group would emphasize aca- 
demic training instead, leaving vocational 
training to on-the-job projects in a city. 
They would have the youngsters and the Job 
Corps enter individual agreements tailored 
to needs of the youth. 

The Rutgers report. The previously un- 
published portion of the Rutgers report on 
the Camp Kilmer Job Corps Center makes the 
following points, among others: 

“It should never be thought that removing 
youths from their homes and communities 
is other than a stopgap solution to youth em- 
ployment problems. Indeed, such an act 
may be socially debilitating, and produce 
extremely undesirable results. 

“The physical plant should be enormously 
upgraded to include at least the following— 

“Additional social-leisure time buildings 
which would include bowling, music rooms, 
additional snack bar or coffee shop sections, 
expressive art rooms, craft shops and soft- 
drink night clubs. 

“Reduce the population in each dorm from 
64 to 36 without reducing the ratio of group 
leaders. Some corpsmen should have single 
rooms while others should be two to a room. 

“Air-condition the ‘living room’ area of 
each wing in the dorm. More comfort should 
be provided for each room. For example, 
such things as radios should be regarded as 
standard equipment, and each room should 
have a good ventilating fan. 

“The monolithic program currently in 
effect should be replaced by one which is in- 
dividually tailored for each corpsman. A 
contract should be entered into which clearly 
sets forth the responsibilities of the Job 
Corps to the youth and the expectations the 
Corps has of the youth. The curriculum 
should be primarily aimed at upgrading aca- 
demic study skills of the youth.” 

The report also recommends “removal of 
all vestiges of military procedures: recruting, 
induction, fences, passes, terminology 
(AWOL), and the substitution of campuslike 
social controls. 

“Vocational training should be buttressed 
by on-the-job training... Driver-training 
courses should be instituted. ... 

“Monthly payment to corpsmen should 
provide essentials of decent, dignified social 
and community associations for boys of this 
age. Minimum provision would permit 
corpsmen to pay for transportation, tele- 
phone calls, to accept personal invitations, 
to invite dates, to make independent pur- 
. N for personal needs, without humilia- 

on. 

“If necessary, means to achieve federal 
legislation for this purpose should be under- 
taken.” 

The Job Corps thus is becoming a center 
of controversy, like many other phases of 
the poverty program. 

EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW—WHAT’s WRONG WITH 
JoB Corps 

Why all the stir over the Job Corps? Is it 
really a failure? What changes are needed? 
In this interview, Francis Purcell, Rutgers 
University professor and Job Corps adviser, 
takes a close look at the program and offers 
recommendations. 

Q. Professor Purcell, is something basically 
wrong with the Job Corps, in your opinion? 

A. In my opinion there was not sufficient 
Planning. Specifically, the Job Corps offi- 
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cials did not understand the nature of the 
people they were going to have to deal with. 
They relied on the rather naive belief that 
removing young men from their home com- 
munities would enable those youths to par- 
take of middle-class education. This has led 
to what I regard as the failure of the pro- 


gram. 

Q. What do these young people really need 
most—discipline? Basic training in reading? 
Or on-the-job training? 

A. I think the findings with this group of 
people in the past have indicated very blunt- 
ed aspirations on their part. With blunted 
aspirations they don’t see the relevance of 
academic learning, without which they can’t 
really manage in the job market. 

Q. Do they lack motivation? 

A. This is one of the biggest misunder- 
standings held in regard to this program. 
The very fact that these boys are in the Job 
Corps attests to their high motivation, The 
thousands who turn up for the neighborhood 
Job Corps and are desperately seeking to get 
into the mainstream of society attest to 
their motivation. 

What happens once they get into these 
programs, though, is quite another thing. 
Something happens. They become filled 
with hopelessness and despair, and they are 
unable to see the relevance of the programs 
that have been mounted in the Job Corps 
to place them in society. 

Q. Why does their attitude change after 
they get into the Job Corps? 

A. There are a number of reasons—some 

which relate to their experiences before go- 
ing to the Job Corps, some which are due to 
their experiences after they got to the Job 
Corps. 
I think it has to be understood that this 
is an exceptionally deprived group of young- 
sters who have lived in hopelessness and de- 
spair. They are school dropouts. Consid- 
eration has not been generally taken of the 
fact that they have been, in a sense, dam- 
aged by their life experience to date. They 
have very little trust that the “establish- 
ment” will provide them with the necessary 
tools to enter life. 

And, once they do get to the Job Corps, 
they find themselves far from home, in an 
all-male environment, paramilitary in na- 
ture, in a camp dominated by white, middle- 
class values, without sufficient recreational 
facilities or access to the nearby communi- 
ties. 

They are harassed by local police. They 
are given a middle-class, junior-high-school 
curriculum and are expected to learn it. 
They are not provided equal opportunity so 
far as vocational choice is concerned. Very 
often they are kind of pushed or tracked 
into lower-definition jobs, and they view this 
with a good deal of hopelessness and despair, 
too. 

Q. Do these youngsters know enough 
about themselves, about their own abilities 
and what is needed in the job market, to 
pick their own vocations? 

A. I would say not. I would say, again, 
this is another weakness of the Job Corps 
program, Their life experience to date has 
not provided them with the kind of infor- 
mation and attachment to the world of work 
which would enable them to make an intel- 
ligent decision. 

What happens is a translation of their 
very negative self-images into an occupa- 
tional choice. Thus, a boy with considerable 
latent ability may choose to become a cus- 
todian or a janitor, based on his own feel- 
ings of self-hatred, rather than on his true 
abilities. 

Q: Some Job Corps camps are set up in 
rural areas, and others are in or near big 
cities. Which location is better? 

A. I would prefer that camps not be set 
up—period! I would prefer that the Job 
Corps use existing educational facilities and 
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create new ones within the area where the 
youngsters live. 

Q. What kinds of facilities would you sug- 
gest? 

A. The kind of school that I would develop 
would be one which would enable these kids 
to bypass all of the dead-end jobs that 
they're now being trained for. Actually, this 
is the major recommendation by some very 
fine social economists. 

I think a combination of neighborhood Job 
Corps which would provide work experience 
and income along with a solid vocational 
training would get at the problem best. The 
thought in mind would be to try eventually 
to skip a whole step in the social scale to get 
these kids into some of the more skilled oc- 
cupations, like being programers and so on. 

KEEPING YOUTHS AT HOME 


Q. In other words, do you think taking 
them away from home is not necessarily a 
good idea? 

A. Exactly. I’m opposed to it. I don’t 
think it’s a good idea. It seems to be the 
basic assumption of the Job Corps, and I 
think it’s naive. 

This erroneous assumption, I think comes 
straight from Washington—from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity—and I challenge 
it. 

The idea is that if you take people away 
from their basic patterns of social associa- 
tion, then they will take on the patterns of 
a different group, and thus modify their be- 
havior. 

But there isn’t a differential association 
going on in a Job Corps camp. They're put 
right back, in a group, into the cultural style 
that they left, only under authoritarian tra- 
ditions. 

You see, once you get as many as 1,500 men 
together, you have to move them about in 
blocks, and they have to experience things 
through a more or less monolithic-type pro- 
gram that produces a kind of situation that 
is referred to in sociological literature as 
“total institution.” This kind of situation 
really diminishes the capacity of people to 
participate in a free society, instead of in- 
creasing it. 

Q. Do you think more money is needed for 
the Job Corps? 

A. Well, I don’t know. It seems to me 
that, if we really want to do the job, if we 
really want to train these kids in certain 
kinds of job skills, upgrade them academi- 
cally so they can pursue a lifelong career 
in some occupation and not just find a job 
and lose it because they lack the basic aca- 
demic skills, then we will have to have the 
kind of plants we have for our university 
students and our preparatory schools. 

It seems to me that the Job Corps people 
have a lot of money, and they have some 
very good plants. 

What I object to is a kind of demeaning 
attitude toward the poor that breaks through 
and is reflected in these programs. This 
is what the real issue is about. 

If they regarded these youngsters as we 
regard our middle-class college students, we 
wouldn't need barbed-wire fences, and the 
Job Corps wouldn't be so troubled over drop- 
outs. 

Q. What do you think of the present sys- 
tem of contracting with private industry to 
manage the Job Corps camps? 

A. I take a very dim view of it. The only 
thing these private industries have to offer 
is a system. They don't have the competent 
people needed to run the programs. They go 
out and try to buy them, and I don’t see any 
sense in it. 

Maybe they are the only ones with the lo- 
gistical knowhow to get the barracks in shape 
and to get the heating plant going, and to 
get the dining facilities up. But the really 
crucial thing is the program, and I don’t see 
that they have a viable program. 
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Q. Are you suggesting that the Govern- 
ment itself should run the camps, or that 
academic people should run them? 

A. No, I don’t think academic people are 
better fitted. I think the academic people 
should be used to design the programs and 
see that they are carried out. But so far as 
the running of large camps is concerned— 
who knows how to do this but the Army? So, 
you see, I really question the basic concept 
of large Job Corps camps. 

Q. The Job Corps appears to be lagging 
considerably in its recruiting. At one time 
it was planned to have about 40,000 in the 
Corps by the end of 1965, but the total ap- 
parently has not yet reached half that num- 
ber. What is the reason for this? 

A. There are three factors operating here: 
One is that the initial screening isn’t work- 
ing out satisfactory—a screening system in 
which employment agencies are paid sums 
of money for screening the boys. A second 
is that the camps themselves haven’t been 
prepared to accept the large influx of young- 
sters. And third, quite a few are eliminated 
during the first two weeks. 

I think in one Job Corps center—a large 
one—about 1 out of 3 drops out in the first 
two weeks for one reason or another, 

Q. What can be done about the dropout 
problem? 

A. It would appear to me that there 
should be more adequate preparation and 
@ greater sense of continuity from the time 
of recruitment to the time of arrival in a 
camp. 

I don’t think they should take kids who 
have had no work experience, who have had 
only a negative experience in the school sit- 
uation, and send them directly from their 
communities into the Job Corps without an 
intermediate experience. 

Now, if the Job Corps is going to work, it 
seems to me that there has to be very 
careful preparation before the youngster ever 
leaves the community—an experience in 
several types of work so that he has some 
sense of going to a place to learn to do 
something specific, rather than just having 
a general sense of being recruited and try- 
ing to escape from the particular conditions 
of his life. 

I think with this kind of continuity and 
careful planning from the beginning all the 
way through, and by providing the young- 
ster, when he does arrive, with a contract to 
fulfill what his occupational choice is, you 
might experience fewer dropouts. 

Q. When you say “contract,” do you refer 
to some kind of binding contract that would 
keep a youth in the Corps for a certain length 
of time, in return for certain training? 

A. No, I don’t mean that. I think a con- 
tract should be entered into between the 
corpsman and the camp which clearly sets 
forth what the camp expects of him: 
namely, that he learn a marketable job skill, 
and just what the conditions of this new 
learning are. 

WHY BOYS LOSE INTEREST 

Q. Do these boys attend class regularly 
and in good numbers once they get into the 
Job Corps? 1 2 

A. Once they discover that they are fac- 
ing the same old academic approach, the 
absenteeism goes quite high. While I don't 
haye all the Job Corps attendance figures, 
those figures that I've seen show absenteeism 
averaging up to 60 per cent. I think it is 
better in the vocational area. The gadgetry 
there tends to hold their interest longer. 

Q. Do you favor the present setup of 
elasses-—half academic and half vocational? 

A. Actually, I think the Job Corps has 
diluted its academic teaching in favor of 
teaching social attitudes and social skills, 
I have been critical of this. 

I think it should emphasize such things as 
upgrading reading skills and computational 
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“skills at the expense of so-callea “social” 
learning which, I beliéve, tends to alienate 
the youngster even more, if it runs counter 
to his own particular value system. 


ADVISERS Assan, KILMER. JOB CAN Fra- 
GRANT DEFICIENCIES” CITED BY RUTGERS 
Srupy—Srarr Is TERMED AUTHORITARIAN 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WasuincrTon, November 16.—Camp Kilmer, 
the Job Corps’s Eastern showcase, has fla- 
grant deficiencies,” in the opinion of a group 
of university consultants on the project. 

These consultants, most of whom are pro- 
fessionals in education and social work on the 
Rutgers faculty, have collaborated on a re- 
port that makes the following findings on 
the Edison, N.J., training center: 

Authoritarian, paramilitary methods used 
by the administrative staff to achieve be- 
havior control, preoccupation with a “good 
front,” little learning, high absenteeism, 
crowding, physical violence and inadequate 
recreation facilities. 

The report also found a tendency to view 
corpsmen, as culprits and degrade them in 
their own estimation, disproportionate con- 
cern with punitive measures, a failure to un- 
derstand the nature and "life styles” of a 
poverty culture, secrecy, surveillance and 
frustrated, angry teachers and group leaders. 

“At Kilmer,” the report said, “it appears 
that a kind of middle-class colonialism is oc- 
curring with the corpsmen subjected to the 
value system of the Kilmer staff.” 

Camp Kilmer is operated for the Office of 
Economic Opportunity by the Federal Elec- 
tric Company, a subsidiary of International 
Telephone and Telegraph, to prepare poor 
youths, most of them school dropouts, for 

obs. 
4 Rutgers University has a subcontract to 
advise Federal Electric on the curriculum 
and teaching methods. 

Federal Electric hires the administrative 
staff, the teachers, and the group and section 
leaders. The company is free to accept or 
reject the advice of the Rutgers consultants. 
It has adopted Uttle of that advice, in the 
consultants’ opinion. 

At Paramus, N.J., a Federal Electric 
spokesman commented: “It’s an internal 
communication. Rather than a report, it’s a 
series of talking points to be discussed by the 
prime contractor and the subcontractor.” 

The consultants’ report was dated Sept. 30 
and was given to Federal Electric and to 
Rutgers officials about that time. Formaily. 
the report covers a six-month period ended 
July 30, but an addendum updates it to 
Oct. 8. 

The report had been treated as a secret by 
all concerned in New Jersey and Washington 
until a copy was made available to The New 
York Times. 

The following, styling themselves the Rut- 
gers Advisory Committee were said to have 
collaborated in writing the report: 

William Bingham, a lecturer in the School 
of Education, Assistant Professor» Philip 
Edgecomb, Professor Ed Fry, Professor 
Maurie Hillson, Edmund Jenusaitis, an ad- 
ministrator; Associate Professor Marjorie 
Murphy, ‘Professor Francis Purcell, and 
Eleanor Ross, a graduate student in social 
work, g 

Publication of the report brings into the 
open an underlying conflict over the merits 
of residential training centers and who is 
best qualified to operate them. 

Federal Electric has been credited by the 
top-most officials of the antipoverty program 
with operating one of the most effective Job 
Corps centers. Kilmer is the center that Sar- 
gent Shriver, the director, exhibits to visitors. 

The Rutgers consultants credit the com- 
pany with effective: public relations contro 
but little else that is positive. { 
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The contract between Federal Electric and 
Rutgers provides that no news release, pub- 
lic announcement, denial or confirmation 
of same or any part of the subject matter of 
this subcontract or any phase of any program 
or task hereunder shall be made without the 
prior written approval of F.E.C. contracts 
administration.” 

The Rutgers groups report made many 
recommendations for improvement, but took 
a gloomy view of Kilmer’s future under a 
profit-motivated corporation in the present 
setting. 

“The placement of 2,500 [about 1,500 so 
far] low-income, school dropout youths in an 
abandoned Army post, in a program designed 
and administered by private industry is at 
best a chancey proposition,” their report said, 

“The success of such a program if success 
is a possibility, depends upon the commit- 
ments to the youths served,” it said, “on will- 
ingness to expend substantial resources, on 
application of advanced technology in edu- 
cation and related fields of human relations, 
and on appropriate subordination of orga- 
nizational values and beliefs in deference 
to human considerations which affect the 
experience of the corpsman, 

“Recently it seems that social control over 
the behavior of the corpsmen has become the 
definition of success of the original goal to 
provide the corpsmen with marketable job 
skills is no longer the foremost considera- 
tion.” 

Another paragraph came close to con- 
demning the whole concept of the residential 
approach used by the Job Corps. It said: 

“It should never be taught that removing 
youths from their homes and communities 
is other than a stop-gap solution to youth 
employment problems. Indeed, such act 
may be socially debilitating, and produce ex- 
tremely undesirable results. The following 
recommendations might overcome some of 
the flagrant deficiencies cited in this report.” 

Some of these recommendations were: 

Appointment of “at least one central ad- 
ministrator who is qualified by top-flight 
training and experience in education, youth 
work or a related field of welfare.” 

The “autocratic-authoritarian type of ad- 
ministration should yield to a type of ap- 
proach which would serve as a model for fu- 
ture democratic living by corpsmen.” 

The physical plant should be “enormously 
upgraded.” 

The “monolithic program” currently in 
effect should be replaced by one which is 
individually tailored for each corpsman. 

The report also argued that vocational 
training be buttressed by on-the-job train- 
ing. “Training courses should be instituted 
to prepare youths for leadership in their 
home communities and to participate in 
community action programs,“ it said. 


[From the New York Times, July 6, 1966] 


Sixx FLORIDA JOB: Corrs GIRLS: ARE OUSTED FOR 
G 


Sr. PETERSBURG, Fra., July 5.~Thbe assist- 
ant director of the controversial’ Women’s 
Job Corps center here disclosed today that 
Six ‘girls had been dismissed from the pro- 
gram for being drunk. 

Betty Gardiner said the girls had returned 
to the ‘center from Saturday night dates 
“highly intoxicated.” She declined to iden- 
tify them, but said they were “chronic mis- 
behavors,” 

The center, which opened’ in April has 
been criticized recently for alleged immoral- 
ity, disturbing the serenity of the area with 
loud noise, rock n' roll and boy friends. 

The dismissals bring to 37 the total num- 
ber of trainees who have been dismissed or 
voluntarily left the federally sponsored pro- 
gram, which is designed to give the girls the 
education and training needed to become 
self- supporting. dat 
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[From the New York Times, May 6, 1966] 
SHIFT BY JOB Corps AT St. PETERSBURG STIRS 
NEw DISPUTE 


Sr. PETERSBURG, FLA., May 5.—The women's 
Job Corps program in the resort and retire- 
ment city is embroiled in a new controversy— 
whether it should be allowed to move its 
center to a hotel on the downtown Tampa 
Bay waterfront. 

Mayor Herman Goldner said that relocating 
the 14-month-old center “would at least 
jeopardize and possibly kill” the city’s $45 
million waterfront redevelopment program. 

The relocation proposal was announced in 
Washington yesterday by Dr. Franklyn A. 
Johnson, national director of the Job Corps. 
Today the City Council authorized City Man- 
ager Lynn Andrews to “take any and all legal 
steps necessary” to prevent the relocation, 

The center is now in the Huntington, a 
former resort hotel in a quiet, residential 
neighborhood near the city’s downtown area. 

Since it was opened, the center has been a 
hub of controversy. City officials contend 
that the Job Corps promised to keep the ratio 
of Negro to white women at 1 to 15, but that 
75 per cent of the center’s 247 girls are 
Negroes. 

Residents of the neighborhood contended 
that the girls and their boyfriends made love 
underneath the hotel's. palm trees and dis- 
turbed the residential quiet in speeding auto- 
mobiles. 

There had been a number of drinking inci- 
dents, but none recently. 

Dr, Johnson announced that the center 
would be moved to the Soreno Hotel, a 269- 
room hotel that was opened Jan, 1, 1924, as 
St. Petersburg’s first multimillion dollar 
luxury resort hotel, 


WASHINGTON, May 5.—An amendment that 
would place at least 10,000 women in the Job 
Corps by July 1, 1967, was adopted today by 
the House Education and Labor Committee. 


[From National Review, Oct. 19, 1965] 
It’s WHATS HAPPENING, BABY 


(Nore.—What’s it like to work in a Job 
Corps camp? The author, a former camp 
official, gives a graphic picture of the prob- 
lems, most of which boil down to poor disci- 
pline.) - 


"Spoil these boys—they have never been 
spoiled before.” 

That was the statement of the director of 
orientation to a group of newly-hired “resi- 
dent advisers” (RAs) at the Camp Atterbury 
Job Corps Center near Columbus, Indiana 
this July. I was one of six men taken on 
that month to help deal with several hun- 
dred youthful “corpsmen”. gathered from 
across the nation to participate in the John- 
son Administration’s war on poverty.” The 
director’s words summed up, all too exactly, 
the prevailing view at Atterbury. 

For a month after this session, I was in- 
volved in one of the strangest episodes in the 
history of American welfarism. At the be- 
ginning of this period, Camp Atterbury had 
about 450 enrollees and more than 450 em- 
ployees. Out of this total, fewer than 70 em- 
ployees worked directly with the corpsmen— 
meaning upwards of 380 people were engaged 
in “administering” a program being carried 
out by fewer than 70. 

The job of the resident adviser, living in 
the barracks with more than 100 corpsmen, 
was hard enough under the circumstances. 
But it was rendered almost impossible by 
the “spoil them” policy instituted by the 
men at the top. Discipline at the center, 
containing hundreds of boys who had 
dropped out of school and scores who had 
been in some kind of trouble; was almost 
nonexistent. The results were exactly what 
might have been expected. 
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SODOMY COUNT DISMISSED 


The public got its first inkling of what 
was going on at the Atterbury encampment 
when seven of the corpsmen were arrested for 
committing sodomy against a fellow enrollee. 
Incredibly enough, the charges on this count 
were dismissed; five of the boys were returned 
to their homes and two others were allowed 
to re-enter the program at Atterbury. The 
director of counseling explained away the 
incident as attributable to “challenged man- 
hood,” and described the boys as the kind 
“we should be trying to reach in the pro- 
gram— aggressive, hostile but savable.“ 

While this was the most sensational epi- 
sode, it was far from being the only one. 
Thievery was rampant and corpsmen did not 
dare leave anything of value unguarded. 
Many of the more law-abiding corpsmen were 
in constant fear for their personal safety. 
Bullies and gangs were well-organized, and 
fights were a normal everyday occurrence. 
Firecrackers were exploded in the barracks 
causing fear among staff members that corps- 
men might be seriously injured. 

H. C. Brown, a reporter for the Indianapolis 
News, summarized some of the difficulties as 
follows: Gangs were organized. Fights be- 
tween corpsmen, although lacking racial 
overtones, were frequent. Smaller, weaker 
corpsmen became the targets of ruffians who 
operated protection rackets. Nonmembers 
were required to pay a dollar a month for 
protection or face gruesome penalties. One 
report said corpsmen who couldn’t pay pro- 
tection were either beaten or sexually as- 
saulted. The assaults sometimes took the 
form of gang rapes.” 

All of this was well known to everyone at 
Atterbury. Top-level officials, however, at- 
tempted to hush up such incidents or to 
pass off those which filtered out to the pub- 
lic as isolated matters. When local news- 
papers reported some of these episodes, a 
national Job Corps official blamed Atter- 
bury’s bad image“ on the “hostility” of 
Indiana citizens, saying the misbehavior of 
corpsmen was traceable to their feeling of 
“rejection” when they visited surrounding 
communities, 

I can testify from personal experience that 
this was simply a feeble attempt to pass the 
buck. The Job Corps had assembled a mixed 
group of youngsters, some of whom wanted 
to be helped, some incorrigibles terrorizing 
the others and causing trouble outside the 
center. All of these boys were mixed to- 
gether without adequate planning, without 
arrangements for full and effective super- 
vision, and, most important, without any 
realistic measures to enforce discipline. 

VOCATIONAL COURSES INEFFECTIVE 

The boys came, typically, from im- 
poverished backgrounds. Many of them 
had little or no effective schooling of any 
sort, although they were supposed to be 
equipped with basic elementary school edu- 
cation sufficient to get them through a high- 
school equivalence test. Ranging in age 
from sixteen to twenty-one (some were in 
fact twenty-two), they were scheduled to re- 
ceive training in five areas of vocational 
guidance: heating and air conditioning, food 
services, electrical repair, building mainte- 
nance, and auto mechanics. Unfortunately, 
none of the vocational courses was set up to 
operate effectively while I was there, 

The corpsmen divided by and large into 
two groups: Negroes from large metropolitan 
areas, principally Chicago, Detroit and Cleve- 
land, and some Negro youngsters from the 
Deep South; and young white farm hands 
from the border states. The two groups did 
not mix well, to put it mildly, and several 
altercations at the camp broke out along 
these lines of division—for example, a dis- 
pute over whether a barracks should listen 
to rock'n'roll or hillbilly music. Among my 
charges was one young man who had been a 
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pimp in Youngstown, Ohio, and who wanted 
job training as a front for his activities; an- 
other who was on probation for assault and 
battery and chose the Job Corps over going 
to jail; and yet another who had quit a low- 
paying job because he preferred the presum- 
ably. easier life at the Job Corps. 

Many of the corpsmen were brought to 
Atterbury by bounty-hunters“ —recruiters 
paid eighty dollars a head to round up en- 
rollees for the program. To swell their take- 
home pay, these recruiters would tell pros- 
pective corpsmen fantastic stories of a Big 
Rock Candy Mountain life at Atterbury, in 
which they would live in comfort while being 
trained to operate IBM computers and other 
advanced equipment. As noted, no such 
training was available. In an effort to con- 
form to Sargent Shriver's edict to “have 
10,000 boys in bed by May 1,” enrollees had 
been recruited haphazardly, so that most of 
them simply sat around waiting for some- 
thing to do, This created an atmosphere of 
restlessness which contributed to the disci- 
plinary problem. 

As a result of fear, boredom and general 
discontent, boys left the center in droves. 
As of April 28, there were 633 boys at Atter- 
bury; at the end of August, there were 
around 345. Boys went AWOL (a euphemism 
there for leaving altogether) by the dozens 
almost every night, a sure sign the place was 
in virtual chaos. Yet if these runaways 
could be found and brought back, no penal- 
ties were imposed. This meant that the 
granting or withholding of passes, which 
might have been an effective disciplinary 
tool, was meaningless, since the boys could 
in fact come and go as they pleased. 

Despite all this, documented not only by 
personal observation but by numerous re- 
ports in Indiana newspapers, Job Corps offi- 
cials persisted in denying there was any 
serious disciplinary problem at Atterbury. 
The coddling of troublemakers went on as 
before. The only change was a concerted 
effort to improve the Atterbury “image” by 
taking newsmen on guided tours of the cen- 
ter and having them interview some of the 
better boys. Center Director James Bryner 
sent out one directive urging publicity for a 
boy who had “earned” a week-end pass as a 
suggested counterweight to stories about the 
sodomy case. For some reason, local news- 
papers did not consider the two events 
equally newsworthy. 

That discipline problems were serlous and 
continuing can be judged quite easily by 
reading the various directives sent out by 
Bryner and other officials, a fat sheaf of 
which I have in my possession. One direc- 
tive, for example, forbids shaving with 
straight ‘razors, a favorite weapon of some 
of the corpsmen during intramural disagree- 
ments. Another directive notes that women 
employed at the Center should not move 
from place to place without an escort. As 
for the over-all standards of discipline, one 
communiqué from Dr. Bryner rejoiced that 
at one point only 20 per cent of the enrol- 
lees were failing to go to class sessions and 
other scheduled activities, although all of 
these things are supposed to be mandatory. 


PERMISSIVENESS THE PROBLEM 


When the newspaper publicity got bad 
enough, the top officials tried to clean things 
up by shipping the worst of the trouble- 
makers to other centers—lateralling the 
problem to someone else rather than at- 
tempting to solve it. At no point did they 
admit their own “permissive” policies were at 
the root of the problem—a fact which any 
resident adviser could have made clear to 
them if they had cared to ask. 

There were one hunderd and twenty boys 
in my barracks, most of whom could con- 
tribute to society with proper training, some 
of whom were simply troublemakers. Hav- 
ing previously served as a teacher, proba- 
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tion officer and a counselor of young people, 
I felt the best way to deal with these boys 
was to show them I meant to be fair, but 
would accept no nonsense. If someone got 
out of line, he could expect to be dealt with 
accordingly. Those who behaved as decent 
citizens would be treated fairly. 

Unfortunately, this proposition could be 
conveyed to the boys only as a broad, general 
hint, since the advisers had almost no sanc- 
tions to back them up, If an adviser found 
a corpsman engaged in illicit activity, there 
was nothing he could do about it except the 
following (verbatim quotes from our written 
instructions) : “Courteously but firmly direct 
the corpsman’s attention to the deviant be- 
havior and suggest remedial action; if the 
corpsman fails to act upon constructive sug- 
gestion, request ID card of the corpsman; 
write a brief report of the incident and for- 
ward same to the guidance director; if the 
corpsman refuses to surrender ID card for 
the purpose of identification for the inci- 
dent report, attempt to secure identification 
from bystanders.” 

It takes no hardened leader of men to see 
this procedure is a poor remedy for acts of 
mayhem and vandalism. As a result, pre- 
cisely such acts occurred repeatedly. as top 
officials turned down a request by a com- 
mittee of resident advisers for a set of grad- 
uated penalties for designated offenses. 
Small wonder local law enforcement officers 
charged the Job Corps Center was "a mon- 
ster” which officials couldn’t control. One 
boy, who finally left the center in despair, 
told me his life at Atterbury was “a man- 
made hell.” 

Despite the official “spoil em“ policy, some 
of the advisers, refusing to be intimidated, 
were able to keep a semblance of order. But 
when the heat got too intense for the officials 
up top, it was precisely these advisers, myself 
among them, who were picked out as scape- 
goats. Along with eight other advisers, I 
found myself discharged without notice, 
without prior complaint and without speci- 
fied cause a month after I had been hired. 
The reason, according to Center Director 
Bryner, was that the nine of us were either 
“too permissive” or “too rigid” in our deal- 
ings with the boys and therefore unable to 
maintain discipline, In issuing this state- 
ment, Bryner said discipline was being en- 
forced, that boys who got out of line could 
be threatened with discharge from the Corps. 

That assertion was completely false. I 
have in my possession a communiqué from 
Job Corps headquarters in Washington ini- 
tlaled by Bryner himself shortly before this 
dispute broke out, which says: “No dismissals 
from Job Corps can be made by centers with- 
out getting prior approval from Job Corps 
headquarters. . Under no circumstances, 
explicit or implicit, should a resignation be 
asked. for or the opportunity to resign 
offered,” (Emphasis in original.) After this 
issue was ventilated in the Indiana press, 
Bryner acknowledged to two. visiting con- 
gressmen that corpsmen could not, in fact, 
be dismissed from the program. 

Resident advisers and counselors were 
powerless to enforce discipline because the 
reigning policy in Job Corps headquarters in 
Washington was in favor of “permissiveness,” 
Apparently Sargent Shriver and his fellow 
fighters believed the way to deal with case- 
hardened young toughs is to “understand” 
them and identify with them. The result 
was catastrophe. 

As for the merits of the charges against 
myself and the other advisers, I can only 
note that, however good or bad the job I 
did, it could hardly have been responsible for 
Atterbury's troubles, which existed long be- 
fore I got there and continued ‘after I de- 
parted. And although I had my full share 
of problems I believe I was able to get 
through to some of the boys. The Indianap- 
olis News reported shortly after my dismissal 
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that the boys in barracks were conducting a 
petition drive to have me and the other 
resident advisers brought back to Atterbury. 


STRICTNESS PENALIZED 


The News also interviewed others of the 
discharged RAs, whose observations were 
similar to my own. Ed Smallwood, a former 
Little All-American basketball player from 
Evansville College, said: “There was no threat 
we could use or anything we could do, except 
pass information to higher authorities,” The 
News said Smallwood believes he was dis- 
charged because he tried to be strict with 
the cropsmen. Bill Woods, of Indianapolis, 
another RA fired by Bryner, said: “Bryner is 
seldom around. He doesn’t know the prob- 
lems faced by the RAs.” Still another RA 
is quoted, in another story, as saying: “We 
can’t even make a corpsman cut grass or as- 
sign him to washing pots and pans for mis- 
behavior. These kids do exactly what they 
want to do, and nothing more.” 

The key difficulty was, and is, on the evi- 
dence of news stories still emanating from 
the Job Corps (for example, a riot at a race- 
way in Indianapolis involving 25 corpsmen), 
lack of discipline. The disciplinary steps 
suggested by the committee of advisers still 
provide the nucleus for necessary reforms. 
Some useful suggestions include: give ad- 
visers authority to threaten corpsmen with 
denial of passes and with discharge from 
the program if necessary; allow the corps- 
ment to do n work in the mainte- 
nance of the Center; set up a security force 
with real authority to crack down on such 
things as illegal use of alcohol; and allow 
resident advisers to discipline corpsmen by 
giving them K.P. and other such assignments 
for lesser offenses. 

The problems at Atterbury are just what 
should have been anticipated from the official 
effort to smother tough youngsters with 
loving kindness, and to prevent those in di- 
rect contact with them from taking normal 
disciplinary measures. Many of the kids in 
the Job Corps are worthy of help; but as long 
as Liberal ideology takes precedence over 
fact, Sargent Shriver’s program will not be 
able to provide them with it. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
June 18, 1965] 
JoB Corps CENTER AT CATOCTIN PLAGUED BY 
A 30-Percent DROPOUT 
(By Jean R. Hailey) 

Like many schools, the Job Corps Center 
at Catoctin Mountain Park in Maryland has 
been having its dropout problems. 

Since it began last January, more than 
30 per cent of the youths accepted there 
under a program of education and job train- 
ing have headed in other directions. 

Some quickly learned enough to be ac- 
cepted by the armed services. Some were 
spurred into returning to school. A few 
transferred to urban Job Corps Centers as 
such centers were established. 

Those accepted elsewhere accounted for 12 
of the 162 youths 16 to 21 who enrolled orig- 
mally and are considered to have “gradu- 
ated” from Catoctin. 

But another 50 dropped by the wayside 
after they found work and rules difficult to 
abide by. 

“They were boys who just couldn’t fit into 
group living,” according to Al Maxey, direc- 
tor of the Center. 

He acknowledged that the 30 per cent drop- 
out figure did not look good compared with 
an average of 18 percent for other centers. 

“I guess we'll always be saddled with that, 
but we were the first Center to get started 
and the other camps learned a lot from our 
lessons,” he said. 
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One of Catoctin’s major difficulties, Maxey 
said, was that it did not have time enough 
to train its staff before the first group of 
volunteer youths appeared at the Center. It 
is near Camp David, a mountain retreat for 
Presdents first used by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and was once the site of a Civilian 
Conservation Corps camp. 

Because the staff was undertrained and 
pressed for time, it was unable to give some 
of the youths enough counseling, Maxey 
said. 

The operation at the Center has been im- 
proving and the trend toward dropouts has 
been declining, he said. 

The camp continues to receive additional 
youths in small groups. Some leave short- 
ly after they arrive, but most of them stay. 

A few who have taken off have not gone 
far before telephoning the Center and ask- 
ing for transportation back, Maxey said. As 
a result, the Job Corps now will provide 
that transportation but will deduct the cost 
from the $50 a month credited to the youth’s 
account and payable when he finishes his 
camp work. 


A Jon Corps CENTER Loses 40 PERCENT OF 
Boys 


(By Joseph A. Loftus) 


WASHINGTON, June 11.—The Job Corps cen- 
ter at nearby Catoctin, Md., has lost more 
than 40 per cent of its enrollment. 

Officials of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity said that Catoctin, an early starter 
in the program, had moved too fast too 
soon but that things had now settled down. 

Because it was an early starter, and be- 
cause it is close to Camp David, Md., a Presi- 
dential retreat, Catoctin has received na- 
tional attention. President Johnson made 
an inspection visit there a few months ago. 

Catoctin enrolled 162 boys 16 to 21 years 
old, largely high school dropouts who were 
virtually unemployable because they lacked 
education and job skills. For various rea- 
sons, including low education standards they 
were not acceptable to the armed services. 

The purpose of the Job Corps is to give 
such youngsters a new chance to help them- 
selves. 

Twelve of the 162 left for such reasons 
as acceptance by the armed services, trans- 
fer to an urban center, return to high school 
or gainful employment. 

Fifty others quit or were washed out for 
bad conduct or other reasons since the camp 
opened in January. 

Some youths walked off the reservation 
and changed their minds after traveling a 
few hundred miles. They telephoned the 
camp and asked for transportation back. 

This problem has led the Job Corps to 
adopt a policy of providing return trans- 
portation and deducting the cost from the $50 
monthly allowance that corpsmen receive on 
“graduation.” 

4 Some boys leave because they are home- 
ck. 

“Maybe home isn’t much as we know it, 
but it’s home,” one corps official said. 

STAFF TERMED INADEQUATE 

The Catoctin rate of departure because of 
failure or a desire to leave was about 30 per 
cent. This compared with a rate of about 18 
per cent for the Job Corps as a whole. 

Catoctin was used to train Job Corps staff 
members, but the center’s own staff, because 
it had to get ready for the first 30 volunteers, 
did not have time to undergo the training. 
Al Maxey, director at Catoctin, said that one 
reason for the high dropout rate was an in- 
adequate and untrained staff in the early 
days. 

Another problem, he said, was the miscon- 
ceptions held by the early corpsmen. Some 
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said they had not known they would have to 
work or that there would be rules. Now the 
screening is better, Mr. Maxey said. 

He used to get calls from the sheriff telling 
him, “Some of your boys are down here.” 

“I feel we're over the hill now as far as the 
people in nearby communities are concerned,” 
Mr. Maxey said. 


A LACK OF COUNSELING 


Mr. Maxey also said that some early drop- 
outs might have been saved “if they had just 
two more hours of counseling, but the 
counselor was so busy with other things that 
he just didn’t have time to give those two 
hours.” 

“Now we have more time for counseling,” 
he said. 

Occasionally a boy arrived carrying a pistol 
or a knife, but there have been no fights with 
such weapons, or even a serious fist fight, the 
Catoctin director said. 

“I'd a lot rather take a group of my boys 
some place than a group of college boys” said 
Mr. Maxey, a former college professor. 

Chris Weeks, deputy director of the Job 
Corps, said, “A lot of the problems at Catoc- 
tin were problems of the Job Corps. We had 
a lot to learn. There were many things we 
had to work out, even such things as how 
the volunteers got their pay. Some volun- 
teers at Catoctin didn’t get paid for two 
months.” 

Corpsmen get $30 a month, paid currently, 
and $50 a month payable when they finish 
their camp work. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 8, 
1966] 


VISTA CRITICS oF VIET POLICY Face FIRING 
(By Gerald Grant) 


Four VISTA volunteers were threatened 
with loss of their jobs after they wrote to the 
White House saying they were planning a 
march here to protest the Vietnam war. 

The young recruits in the Federal anti- 
poverty program were summoned to Wash- 
ington last week when the Office of Economic 
Opportunity learned they were sponsoring 
the march under the VISTA banner. 

A spokesman for OEO said yesterday that 
the volunteers were told that they could 
espouse any cause they wished as private 
individuals but they could not identify 
VISTA with controversial viewpoints. 

They were told they would be asked to re- 
sign or could be fired if they did not do so, 
added the spokesman, James F, Kelleher, 
deputy director of public affairs. 

The volunteers, who work in New York in 
a Harlem housing program, were also warned 
that they could not use their apartment as a 
headquarters for their protest activities. 

The apartment, which is rented by two of 
the volunteers out of a monthly allowance 
provided by VISTA, is paid for with Federal 
funds and is identified with the program, 
Kelleher declared. 

He said it was not an ordinary apartment 
but was a kind of outpost from which the 
volunteers worked in the community. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
is a kind of domestic Peace Corps, furnish- 
ing volunteers to a variety of social and wel- 
fare programs. 

The- volunteers—John A. Kirkley, 21, 
Robert D. Mitchell, 21, Richard L. Adler, 20, 
and Larry Cripe, 22—-agreed to drop the 
VISTA name from their efforts. 

But they were not convinced that they 
should refuse to use their apartments for 
their outside activities. In a telephone inter- 
view yesterday, Kirkley said they might see 
a lawyer about that point. 

However, they changed the name of their 
Washington march from “VISTAs for Peace“ 
to “Poverty Workers for Peace.” 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 7, 1966] 


Four IN VISTA WARNED ON USE OF AGENCY 
NAME IN PROTESTS. 
(By Robert Walters) 

Four young VISTA volunteers who wrote to 
the White House protesting U.S. policy in 
Viet Nam say they were summoned to Wash- 
ington and threatened with dismissal from 
the federal antipoverty program. 

A spokesman for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity said the four were told last week 
that they were “entitled to propound any 
point of view they wished, as individual citi- 
zens,” 

However, the spokesman said, the volun- 
teers’ letter to the White House included an- 
nouncement of a planned Washington pro- 
test march to be organized by “VISTAs for 
Peace.” 

The four were told they would be asked 
to resign or would be fired if they continued 
to refer to their VISTA affiliation in public 
protests of U.S. foreign policy, the OEO 
spokesman added. 

VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
is the domestic version of the Peace Corps. 
Volunteers receive a living allowance and a 
small monthly salary for one year of service 
in a local antipoverty program. 

The four volunteers work in New York 
City. They said they wrote a letter to the 
White House about a week ago, asking for a 
cease-fire by U.S. troops in Viet Nam and 
an end to bombing raids on North Viet Nam. 

Last Tuesday all four received telegrams 
from OEO ordering them to report to OBO 
headquarters here on Wednesday, they said. 

In Washington, they were questioned by 
five VISTA officials, including Dr. Daniel 
Thursz, associate director in charge of pro- 
gram development and field operations. 

The volunteers were specifically criticized 
for identifying themselves as VISTA work- 
ers in their letter to the White House, and 
were told that any future public statements 
on controversial issues must omit any iden- 
tification with the federal agency. 

The four said they also were told that they 
could no longer use as headquarters for their 
end-the-war activities a Manhattan apart- 
ment rented by two of the volunteers. 

OEO officials said the apartment was be- 
ing rented with the aid of federal money— 
the monthly salary—and thus could not be 
used for such political activities, the volun- 
teers reported. 

The volunteers said they were warned not 
to engage in political activity during the 
time they were fulfilling their obligation to 
the federal agency and were told that letters 
to newspapers and other public statements 
on Viet Nam should contain no identifica- 
tion of their employer. 

They further were told that no public 
statements were to be issued concerning the 
dispute, the VISTA workers said. 

The four were identified as Richard Ad- 
ler, Robert Mitchell, John Kirkley and Larry 
Crippe. They are among about 80 VISTA 
volunteers working in New York City. 

“Most of us have participated in marches 
as private citizens. We wanted to bring it 
(the Viet Nam debate) closer to the poverty 
program,” said one of the four, who asked 
not to be identified. 

He said the OEO restrictions “begin to in- 
fringe on our constitutional right to free 
speech.” 


An OEO official said limitation of the vol- 
unteers’ right to free speech was “the far- 
thest from our minds,” The decision 
to forbid identification with the poverty pro- 
gram was made because OEO could not allow 
“any small group of volunteers acting as a 
spokesman for all VISTAs in any matter.” 
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The four volunteers said that before the 
confrontation with the OEO officials they had 
planned a Feb. 12 march in Washington, 
from the Lincoln Memorial to the White 
House, to protest the Viet Nam war. 

They had planned to organize the march 
under the name, “VISTAs for Peace,” but 
have now changed it to “Poverty Workers for 
Peace” and have rescheduled the march for 
Feb. 26. 


[From the New Republic, Mar. 19, 1966] 
VISTA, on a CLOUDY Day 
(By Andrew Kopking) 


Some of the loneliest posts in the War on 
Poverty are manned by VISTA volunteers, 
an improbable army of adolescents and 
grandparents and various gradations in be- 
tween. At last count, there were 1,922 
VISTAs (Volunteers in Service to America), 
scattered along the “front line” of the anti- 
poverty campaign from Eskimo villages in 
Alaska to migrant workers’ camps in Florida, 
in mental hospitals and Job Corps centers 
and the depths of urban ghettoes. 

VISTA is not the biggest gun at the Office 
of Economic Opportunity; compared with 
the community action program, for instance, 
it is of rather small bore. But the idea of 
sending forth poverty fighters in crusading 
wave after wave from Washington has a 
special appeal for those who seek to attack 
the institutions which permit and encour- 
age poverty. The question that many of 
them are beginning to ask is whether they 
will be allowed either targets or victories. 

“when I started out I felt like a knight 
in shining armor. I was going to lead the 
people out of poverty and into the Great 
Society,” one young California volunteer 
said. He came to VISTA last summer; now 
his sights are somewhat lower. And despite 
some advance warning to that effect during 
a short training period volunteers are largely 
ill-prepared for what happens to them. 

Their problem, and VISTA’s, is largely one 
of definition. It is almost impossible to de- 
scribe what VISTA is or what the volunteers 
are supposed to be doing on a national scale. 
That is not necessarily a killing disability, 
but it does lead to frustration. “In any war 
there are lots of needs,” said Daniel Thursz, 
who is a new VISTA associate director, and 
a sort of official theoreticlan. We're not 
true believers. There is not one way to fight 
poverty.” In fact the concept of a national 
service corps, or a “domestic Peace Corps” 
did not have its origins in the poverty war 
at all. It was part of the Kennedy Admin- 
istration’s plan to infuse America—particu- 
larly young America—with a new zeitgeist, 
to “get the country moving again.” But 
politics took precedence over spirit; the con- 
cept was picked dry and buried in 1963 by 
Iowa's fierce Republican watchdog, Rep. H. 
R. Gross, and dug up in the last week of 
polishing the Economic Opportunity Act in 
1964. Title VI of the Act said there would 
be a VISTA, and the bureaucrats sat around 
for months thinking up things for it to do. 

What they came up with, after rather long 
delays, was a fine plan for recruiting, train- 
ing, supplying, paying and supervising great 
numbers of idealistic volunteers—for the use 
of others. All yolunteers are assigned to local 
agencies: city administrative agencies, com- 
munity action boards, hospitals, Indian 
tribal councils, Job Corps camps, preschools, 
welfare departments, settlement houses, 
neighborhood organizations, courts of law 
and a lot more categories. There are now 
215 local and private agencies with VISTA; 
there will be 350 such projects soon. Volun- 
teers get “subsistence” wages and a small 
allowance, but the program is more expensive 
than it sounds; it is calculated that volun- 
teers get about $4,200 a year in pay, goods, 
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services and benefits. For the most part, 
they are young, although there are jobs for 
the very old, too. 

There is no lack of demand for volunteers, 
but there is a problem of finding the best 
agencies to which they will attach them- 
selves. VISTA officials constantly fight the 
“numbers game! —the pressure to put a great 
many people into as many programs as pos- 
sible in the shortest amount of time. But 
in the absence of a VISTA strategy for at- 
tacking poverty, it is impossible to tell what 
the proper projects are. Is the idea of VISTA 
to help the poor gain power in their com- 
munities? Is it to provide services for poor 
people? Is it to motivate the poor to help 
themselves? Or is it, at bottom, a way to 
expose middle-class volunteers to poverty, in 
hopes that they will then be more socially 
useful citizens? 

As it is now, volunteers do a lot of “good 
work” without knowing how it is all con- 
tributing to changing the conditions which 
cause poverty. It is hard for officials to as- 
sign priorities: no one is sure whether it is 
better to put 20 volunteers to work organiz- 
ing rent strikes in Harlem or assign them to 
the New York City housing board to inspect 
slum conditions. The method of assigning 
volunteers to local agencies smoothes politi- 
cal and administrative lines, but might the 
impact be greater if the attacks were concen- 
trated on one or two problems (those of 
migrant workers or Indians, for instance), or 
in narrower geographic confines? Some 
volunteers think that VISTA should have its 
own projects—run independently of local 
groups s0 as to avoid politics. 

But as a government agency, VISTA is 
circumscribed. Officials have to live with 
the veto power Congress gave to state gov- 
ernors over VISTA projects. There have to 
be local sponsoring agencies and they must 
be placated. Already, VISTA has been 
snarled in political hassles. Thirty-eight 
volunteers in Newark were dismissed by the 
city administration which had hired them; 
presumably, they were “getting in the way.” 
Six of the youths wanted to stay in a Newark 
slum and work with a “community union” 
helping Negroes to organize an activist group. 
VISTA gritted its teeth and for a time con- 
sidered the possibility of accepting the 
union, which was founded by members of 
the Students for a Democratic Society, as a 
sponsoring agency. Finally, however, “tech- 
nical omissions” were found in the group’s 
application form, and it was denied (four of 
the volunteers quit VISTA, two were ban- 
ished to other cities). Privately, officials 
said it would be “highly unlikely” that vol- 
unteers could ever work with such social 
action groups because of their tendency to 
support “political candidates.” “VISTA is 
not interested in political change,” said 
Glenn Ferguson, the VISTA director. In- 
stead, it encourages a kind of “cultural 
change.” 

But the presence of volunteers nearly al- 
ways has a political effect, even if the reasons 
for their assignments are nonpolitical. The 
38 volunteers in Newark were quite clearly 
political instruments. So were a group of 
VISTAs in southern New Jersey, who com- 
plained that their programs were being 
ignored because of an election campaign. 
Many volunteers work for community action 
boards, which in every city in the country 
are enmeshed with local politics. In the 
biggest cities—Chicago and New York, for 
example—the politics of antipoverty agencies 
are big-time and reach as high as the White 
House. 

In its first year of operation, VISTA has 
had its muddles and mistakes, and critics are 
perhaps too quick to point to them as evi- 
dence of the failure of the idea. Many vol- 
unteers are wasted, by any test of value; one 
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girl wound up acting as an interlor decorator 
for a settlement house director, another 
volunteer turned out to be a glorified 
chauffeur for his agency chief. Many more 
are involved in busy work, and some in not 
very much work at all. 

More serious is the deficiency of their 
training and supervision, The VISTA pro- 
gram is primarily a one-year stint (volun- 
teers can reenlist if they want). Training 
is for six weeks, but by everyone’s standards 
it is inadequate. But how can it be other- 
wise?, Training for what? The difficulties 
of preparing middle-class volunteers to work 
with the poor in a constructive way are enor- 
mous. And once on the job, the volunteers 
rarely get the kind of help they need from 
their sponsors—many of whom are part of 
the old system of welfare and settlement- 
house work which the new volunteers would 
like to change. Now VISTA is beginning to 
hold regular volunteer conferences, so that 
the workers may be able to make some sense 
of their experiences, 

By the end of June there will be 3,000 
volunteers, A year later, there will be 4,500. 
No doubt the number will grow thereafter, 
and the presence of all those people in pov- 
erty pockets around the country is bound to 
make some difference. In the most primi- 
tive areas—among the Eskimos, or in isolated 
rural communities—the volunteers are pro- 
viding services and a contact with the rest 
of the world that no one else has done. It is 
not a question of “extra staff for under- 
staffed social agencies” as it may be in some 
large urban settings. In the places where 
young VISTAs work with the young poor— 
in a semi-recreational way—there are im- 
mediate benefits; dropouts are dropped back 
into a more constructive life. For the elder- 
ly poor, or the mentally ill or retarded, and 
to a large extent the rural poor, no amount 
of “community action” can make a difference 
in their lives; they need the kind of simple, 
individual attention that VISTAs, and very 
few others, are willing to provide. 

At such levels the expense and the bureauc- 
racy of VISTA are justified. But it is “over- 
selling” VISTA (as one of the early task- 
force members recently said) to claim that it 
is a major contribution to ending poverty 
in the United States. The poor need money, 
jobs and power on a large scale; all three re- 
quire equally large-scale shifts in the polit- 
ical and economic relationships of the poor 
and the rest of society. The built-in re- 
straints on VISTA’s activities will make it 
difficult for the volunteers to work for very 
much more than incremental changes and 
benefits for the poor. 

The unique role of VISTA, increasingly, 
will be not so much what it will do for the 
poor as what it will teach others—the volun- 
teers and the Washington officials—about 
poverty. The antipoverty war is first of all 
a process of learning. It was only a few 
years ago that most Americans began to won- 
der what was going on in their own cities 
among the invisible“ underclass of the 
poor. The best way to find out how the poor 
got that way, and what it might take to 
change their lives, is to work with them, as 
the volunteers dọ. 

“Most of us didn't know what we were 
getting into,” a VISTA girl from a small town 
in the Midwest said a few weeks ago. “The 
first. thing that happened was that we found 
out how bad life can be. I guess that’s the 
first step. I hope in a year we can find out 
what the second one is,” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 
ry 21, 1965} 
Jos CoRPSMEN ACCUSED OF RAPE 

FLAGSTAFF, Ariz., September 20—Four 
young men from a Job Corps forestry camp 
were charged here today with the rape of a 
17-year-old Indian girl. 
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Flagstaff police arrested the four, one of 
them a juvenile, on Saturday night after the 
girl complained she had been taken aboard a 
Job Corps bus, given whisky, then taken to 
a dark alley and assaulted. 

Three of the youths were identified as 
Jacob L. Caine, 19, of Jacksonville, Fla; 
James A. Ford, 19, of 130 57th pl. se., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Gordon T. Skelton, 20, of 
1229 Raum st., Washington, D.C. The ju- 
venile who is 17 is from Jackson, Miss. All 
four youths are assigned to Heber, Ariz. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 8, 1965] 


JOB CORPS MIsFIrE—First WOMEN’S CENTER 
Runs INTO TROUBLE IN FLORIDA 


(By Richard R. Leger) 


Sr. PETERSBURG, Fra—Uncle Sam's first 
Women's Job Corps center, in operation here 
for only three months, is already demon- 
strating a truism evident for decades in 
public housing and foreign ald: A policy of 
blank checks and loose controls can produce 
a debacle of amazing dimensions. 

The city fathers here last week voted to 
throw out the Job Corps venture, amid the 
applause of local hotel men, realtors, mer- 
chants and tourist agents. The Pinellas 
County School Board, which set up and oper- 
ates the center for the Government, wants 
out when its contract expires next year, if 
not before. In addition, the Job Corps di- 
rector here resigned last week, and lively 
scandals about the project are making the 
rounds coast to coast. 

The Job Corps center here is one of about 
100, some for boys and some for girls, the 
Federal Government hopes to have in opera- 
tion. within six months. The centers, which 
seek to teach useful skills to currently “un- 
employable” young people, have a requested 
budget of more than $200 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 

The complaints of the St. Petersburg folks, 
while spiced with lively tales of unchaperoned 
smoking, drinking, boy-chasing teen- age 
girls, are rooted in economics. The Job Corps 
venture is being carried on a few blocks from 
the downtown area in the Huntington Hotel, 
an old five-story, gray stucco building lo- 
cated among hotels and boarding houses 
catering to retired folks. These “neighbors” 
are the source of most of the complaints 
about the Job Corps venture. 


THE DEPARTING GUESTS 


At least seven of the nearby hotels report 
they’ve lost full-time guests because of the 
noise of the young girls and rowdiness of the 
boys who come to court them. For example, 
the Bond Hotel, just across Second Street 
from the Huntington, has had 13 year- 
around guests leave in a huff in the three 
months since the Job Corps center opened. 
Summertime transient bookings total only 
six, down from 23 last year, complains owner 
Nin Bond. 

Realtors also have joined the cry. “Demand 
for neighborhood property already is falling 
off and it’s obvious the whole city will even- 
tually suffer,” declares Richard D. Tourtelot, 
whose office is four blocks from the center. 
“In the last few months, we've had virtually 
no inquiries for property in this area. Last 
summer they ran in the dozens,” 

All this emanates, according to local folks, 
from moving 270 young girls—50 percent of 
them Negroes, 90 percent of them school 
drop-outs and all of them with seven-night- 
a-week dating privileges—into a Deep South 
hotel smack in a neighborhood which long 
has boasted of quiet, subdued surroundings 
that make retirement and old age pleasant. 
Hotel guests were soon complaining of 
“shocking things” going on in cars parked 
just outside their windows. Hot-rods make 
such a continuous uproar that all patrol cars 
are ordered to pass along the street whenever 
in the area. The complaints became so nu- 
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merous that Police Chief Harold Smith three 
weeks ago assigned two Officers to the build- 
ing seven nights a week. 

The Job Corps center tried to mollify the 
neighbors. To ease complaints that the 16- 
to-21-year-old girls constantly entered neigh- 
boring hotels to buy cigarets, the women's 
center installed a cigaret vending machine of 
its own. The center asks the girls not to 
drink but has no regulation on smoking, The 
girls are free to date until 10 p.m. Sunday 
through Thursday and until midnight Fri- 
day and Saturday. 


CHANGE OF GAMES 


In a move to lessen the din, the Job Corps 
people replaced the net for volleyball, a 
game played by 22 girls, with a net for bad- 
minton, which permits only four. The Sat- 
urday night record hops were moved from 
the hotel to the gymnasium of a local school. 

It should be noted that the local school 
board did have direction from Federal offi- 
cials on how to run the program. But it ap- 
parently was something less than effective. 
“We were deluged by so many people from 
Washington giving us information and ad- 
vice on community relations, public health 
and home and family living that it was just 
plain confusing,” contends Pinellas County's 
assistant schoo] superintendent, Joe D. Mills. 
He adds, “While they never outright ordered 
us to rush things, you could fee] the urgency 
to get things done in a hurry.” 

Joseph R. Ems, tousled-haired director of 
the St. Petersburg center, who took the job 
in March a month before the center opened 
but after 75 people already had been put on 
the payroll, submitted his resignation July 1. 
Besides criticizing the center's location, he 
blames much of his troubles on inept 
screening of candidates by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Of the nearly 300 girls sent to the 
center so far, 30 had been sent back home 
at last count. One girl was five months 
pregnant when she arrived, another was 
emotionally ill, two flatly refused to obey 
curfews and the no-drinking regulation and 
20 “weren't sufficiently motivated” to par- 
ticipate in the program, Mr. Ems complains. 
Six more were expelled over the July 4 week- 
end for being intoxicated. 

There were some other remarkable aspects 
of the project. One major question being 
raised is whether such a project requires a 
staff, amounting to roughly one full-time 
employe for every two girls. Federal over- 
seers apparently didn’t quibble when the 
school system inked in 130 full-time staff 
members for the center’s budget, including 
21 bookkeepers, secretaries and accountants. 
“There’s nothing wrong with our ratio of 
staff to students—you'd find the same at 
Bryn Mawr or any other full-time school,” 
contends Mr. Mills, who did much of the 
budget planning. 

And by most standards, the accommoda- 
tions are pretty costly. The Job Corps is 
paying $225,000 for use of the hotel for 18 
months, despite the fact that the hotel’s 
market value, as indicated by reported tax 
assessments, is between $150,000 and $200,- 
000. The Huntington’s owner, Paul B. 
Barnes, declines to disclose the hotel’s gross 
income for 1964. Federally negotiated leases 
by law are not supposed to exceed 15% per 
year of the market value of a property. But 
Washington anti-poverty officials endorsed 
this lease, nonetheless. Uncle Sam even 
agreed to foot the bill for some $35,000 in 
improvements to the hotel to make it suit- 
able for housing the girls. 

Based on an average stay of one year, ex- 
penditures for the center are expected to run 
well over $7,000 annually for each girl, con- 
siderably more than it would cost to send 
her to Vassar or a school of similar prestige 
for a year. Federal men trimmed less than 
2% from the more than $2.4 million Pinellas 
school officials said they would need to make 
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employable young women out of the 300 to 
500 girls Washington planned to send 
through the center in the first 18 months. 

Under separate appropriations, Washing- 
ton is footing other bills, including round- 
trip transportation for the girls from cities 
as distant as Portland, Oreg., at an average 
one-way trip cost of $70. Uncle Sam also is 
paying the girls monthly allowances, ranging 
from $30 to $50 each, and depositing $50 per 
month in savings accounts for each girl. The 
cost of recruiting suitable Job Corps candi- 
dates averages $35 each. 

Instruction for the girls so far has in- 
cluded massive doses of recreation, budgeted 
for the 18 months at $110,150, plus vocational 
instruction in such subjects as physical 
therapy, clerical work and cosmetology. 
Other school courses include instruction in 
home and family life—how to cook, sew, shop 
and maintain personal grooming. 


THE SITE'S THE THING 


In all fairness, it must be pointed out that 
many of the difficulties of the St. Petersburg 
Job Corps center stem from the selection of 
the site and do not necessarily indict the 
concept of the Job Corps itself or foreshadow 
similar troubles at other centers. “I guess 
we just weren’t thinking but we can see now 
the location was a mistake,” says school 
board member Mildred Day, who was one of 
those who voted to drop the Job Corps when 
the contract expires in August, 1966. 

Washington officials wash their hands of 
the site selection, explaining they left it 
completely in the hands of school officials. 
“I have never even seen the center,” says 
Milton Fogelman, director of contracts for 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, which 
supervises the Job Corps and other Federal 
anti-poverty programs under a budget of 
$1.5 billion requested for fiscal 1966. 

The school site was selected by school offi- 
cials without benefit of competitive bids. 
Joseph J. Busch, an employee of the county 
school system who teaches adult education 
courses in real estate law, says St. Peters- 
burg Mayor Herman Goldner asked him to 
find a hotel to house the Job Corps. Mr. 
Busch says he was turned down by the first 
hotel he approached but at the second, the 
Huntington, Mr. Barnes, the owner, expressed 
interest. Mr. Busch recalls he then brought 
a school system official to see the Hunting- 
ton. For these services he collected $4,000, 
which he hastens to add was smaller than 
the commission of 5% of a lease’s price real- 
tors normally collect. 

The Job Corps is young and its early 
trouble in St. Petersburg doesn’t indicate 
by any means the program is doomed to 
failure. “A kid who is unemployable in his 
lifetime is going to cost us about $3,000 a 
year to support plus the fact he won't be 
paying taxes,” declares Mr. Fogelman in 
Washington, “I figure that kid would cost 
us $150,000 over 40 years. If we can pull 
1,000 kids off the slag heap we'll be saving 
$150 million.” He adds, “We think we'll 
have 40,000 girls and boys in the program 
by December and I believe we'll save 60% to 
710% of them,” 

Despite such enthusiasm, if decades of 
free-handed giving at home and abroad 
haven't taught Uncle Sam how to administer 
such programs, a good many folks are won- 
dering if the St. Petersburg mishap can go 
very far in that direction. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 7, 1965] 

PROBE SET AT FLORIDA JOB Corps CENTER 

An official of the Women's Job Corps left 
for St. Petersburg, Fla., today to investigate 
complaints of a former staff member that a 
training center is being run like a country 
club. 

Dr. Bennetta B. Washington, director of 
the centers for the Office of Economic Op- 
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porni, said. Miss June Henry, a project 

officer, will assess charges made by Miss 
Gloria Pasternak, who quit her job as resi- 
dent adviser there June 1. 

Dr. Washington also said that the Pinellas 
County School Board, which is the 
center, intends to fulfill its $2.4 million con- 
tract. It had been reported that the school 
board had announced it wanted to drop the 
contract. 

Miss Pasternak said that discipline at the 
center was lax and there was too much rec- 
reation, 

In an interview today, she said the girls 
at the center were supposed to take academic 
courses in the morning and vocational train- 
ing until 3 p.m., but that not all of them 
were assigned to the vocational courses. Re- 
ceiving no direction, they would go swim- 
ming or play games until they became bored. 

“No one ever told these girls exactly what 
was expected of them,” Miss Pasternak said. 
“Nobody on the staff took any initiative.” 

The students are housed in a three-story 
hotel several blocks from a beach. The hotel 
is not luxurious, Miss Pasternak commented, 
but “it didn’t have to be as nice as it was.” 

More money should have been spent for 
teachers who would work with the girls in 
the evening and less on carpeting, golf clubs 
and tennis racquets, she said. 

Miss Pasternak, who worked at the center 
about two months, discussed the situation 
with Dr. Washington two weeks ago. 

Dr. Washington said Miss Henry visits the 
center from time to time, but that Miss Pas- 
ternak’s charges “are those that we want to 
look into. 

“If there is some basis (to the charges) 
we are ready to move,” Dr. Washington said. 
“I may be going myself to see what's happen- 
ing as a result of these charges.” 


[From the New York Times, May 14 1966] 
JoB Corps SHIFTS WOMEN’S CENTER—“Hos- 
TILE ENVIRONMENT” ÇALLED CAUSE OF FLOR- 

ma Move f 

(By Nan Robertson) 

WASHINGTON, May 13.—The Job Corps Cen- 
ter for Women in St. Petersburg, Fla., is pull- 
ing up stakes and moving to another com- 
munity because of local hostility. 

This, is the first time that a center has 
been forced to move, although other centers 
have. been embroiled in local controversies 
and have changed management. The center, 
situated in a residential area of St. Peters- 
burg largely inhabited by elderly people, was 
the first for women in the United States. 

It was opened a year ago last month. 

In a statement issued today, Sargent 
Shriver, director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, said: 

“The purpose of the Job Corps cannot be 
achieved in a hostile environment. The 
Pinellas County Board of Instruction [the 
school board] originally invited the Job Corps 
to St. Petersburg but hostility has replaced 
hospitality. 

“Therefore we are moving. By no later 
than October 31, the Job Corps will be gone 
from St. Petersburg.” 

OFFICIAL COMPLAINTS 

City officials haye contended that the Job 
Corps promised to keep the ratio of white to 
Negro women at 15 to 1, but that the ratio 
has now risen to 75 per cent Negro. There 
are about 230 girls at the center in the Hunt- 
ington Hotel. 

Neighborhood residents complained that 
the girls and their boyfriends were immoral 
and disturbed the nighttime quiet by raucus 
drinking parties and speeding in automo- 
biles. 

Local discontent came to a peak last sum- 
mer, but there has been less public outcry 
since then. 

A week ago, Dr. Franklyn A. Johnson, na- 
tional director of the Job Corps, announced 
that the center was going to be moved from 
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the Huntington Hotel to a much larger hotel 
downtown on the Tampa Bay waterfront. 

It was explained that the girls could be 
more comfortably housed at the spacious 
Soreno Hotel, built in 1924, and also attend 
classes under the same roof. They are tak- 
ing courses at the Mirror Lake Junior High 
School. 

The relocation proposal was attacked by 
Mayor Herman Goldner, who said it “would 
at least jeopardize and possibly kill” the city’s 
$45-million waterfront redevelopment pro- 
gram. Other city officials. supported him. 
The waterfront area has since been rezoned 
by the City Council so that the Soreno Hotel 
may not be used for educational purposes. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] in 
the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD]. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana (after having 
voted in the affirmative). On this vote 
I have a pair with the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas]. If 
he were present and voting, he would 
vote “nay.” If I were at liberty to vote, 
I would vote “yea.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. HART], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
INoOUxEI, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, MAGNUSON], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], and the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsorovcH] are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas ], the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HavDEN J, the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Smatuers], 
and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Sparkman] are necessarily absent. 

On this vote, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Easttanp] is paired with the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. Grueninc]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Mississippi would vote yea“ and the 
Senator from Alaska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mich- 
igan [Mr. Hart] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Michigan would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina would vote 
“yea” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] is paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Washington would vote “nay” and 
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the Senator from Virginia would vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Oregon 
(Mrs, NEUBERGER] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Smaruers]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Oregon would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Florida would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Sparkman] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Alabama would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT 
and Mr. Dominick], the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Coorrer], the Senators 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. 
Hruska] and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Scorr] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, he Senators 
from Colorado [Mr. ALLorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senators from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Kucuet], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scott] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower] would each vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 45, 
nays 27, as follows: 


[No. 277 Leg.] 
YEAS—45 

Aiken Harris Pastore 

h Hartke Pearson 
Bennett Hickenlooper Prouty 
Bible Hill Proxmire 
Boggs Holland Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, Va. Jackson Russell, Ga, 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Cannon usche Simpson 
Carlson Long, Mo, Smith 
Cotton McClellan Stennis 
Dirksen Miller Symington 
Ellender Monroney Talmadge 
Ervin Morton Thurmond 
Fannin Mundt Williams, Del. 
Griffin Murphy Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—27 

Bartlett Kennedy, Mass. Moss 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Burdick Mansfield Nelson 
Case McCarthy Pell 
Clark McGee Randolph 

d McGovern Ribicoff 
Fulbright Mondale Tydings 

re Montoya Williams, N.J. 
Javits Morse Young, Ohio 
NOT VOTING—28 

Allott Gruening Metcalf 
Anderson Hart Neuberger 
Bass Hayden Robertson 
Church Hruska Scott 
Cooper Inouye Smathers 
Curtis Jordan, N.C Sparkman 
Dominick Kuchel Tower 
Douglas Long, La Yarborough 
Eastland Magnuson 
Fong McIntyre 


So the amendment of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dirksen] in the nature of a 
substitute for the Mansfield amendment 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 
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The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD] as amended by the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the yeas and 
nays, which have been ordered, be with- 
drawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none and 
it is so ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] as amended by the 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator from 
New York will yield briefly, and if I may 
have the attention of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrp], and with his ap- 
proval, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unanimous consent agreement on his mo- 
tion previously granted be vacated. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
let me say to the Senator from Montana 
that I had just risen exactly for that 
purpose, and I accept the Senator's sug- 
gestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York 
Mr. Javits]. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 22, line 3 after “part B of this 
title,” insert the following: “pursuant to 
agreements with the Secretary of Labor where 
funds under part B of this title are so used.“. 


Mr. TAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes. 

This is a technical amendment which 
seeks to join the Secretary of Labor, 
who administers the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, in deciding with the Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity what projects shall be commenced 
under joint funding—— 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? I cannot 
hear the Senator from New York, and 
I am very close to him, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, if Senators will be 
patient and stand by a moment, this is 
a technical amendment which the com- 
mittee will take. Insofar as I can de- 
termine there will be no others. I under- 
stand there are no further amend- 
ments 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield, there are further 
amendments. 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President. 
there be a vote on final passage? 


I. 
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Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to join the 
Secretary of Labor with the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
approving the use of Job Corps and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps funds on 
combined residential-nonresidential ex- 
perimental projects as are authorized in 
section 4 of the bill. This is necessi- 
tated by the fact that the Labor Depart- 
ment administers the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. Therefore, it seems to be 
an oversight that the Secretary has not 
been joined in these experimental proj- 
ects as he is in the regular programs. 

I understand the amendment is satis- 
factory to the manager of the bill and 
that we can dispose of it very quickly. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the amendment of the Senator 
from New York has been cleared and 
that there is no objection to it. There- 
fore, on behalf of the committee, I am 
prepared to accept it. I yield back my 
time on the amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield back my time on 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from 
New York, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a very simple amendment, 
which I ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
California will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 47, between lines 21 and 22, in- 
sert the following new subsection: 

“(C) For the purposes of Subchapter III, 
Chapter 73 of Title V of the United States 
Code, a Volunteer under this Title shall be 
deemed to be a person employed in the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Federal Government.” 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may need. 

As my colleagues know, I have been 
trying for some time to remove politics 
from the poverty program. A noted 
pollster, Mr. Sam Lubell, found that the 
removal of politics is one of the two 
antipoverty reforms demanded by the 
American people. Correspondence that 
1 have received from fellow Californians 
and across the country substantiates the 
results of Mr. Lubell’s poll. 

It is my understanding that my bill, S. 
2908. extending the Hatch Act to em- 
pioyees of VISTA and the community 
action program, who receive the princi- 
pal part of their salaries from Federal 
zunds, is a most popular one. 

Significantly, it is no longer argued 
that legislation along these lines is not 
needed nor that it would be impossible 
to administer, as supposedly was the rea- 
son for the amendment’s rejection in 
conference last year. 

To give my colleagues a better under- 
standing of the problem and what the 
senate committee did, I believe it would 
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be useful if the legislative history of ef- 
forts to remove politics from the poverty 
program were reviewed. 

As originally introduced, the Murphy- 
Prouty amendment covered all employees 
of the poverty program, if they receive 
in whole or in part their salaries from 
Federal funds. During committee de- 
liberation last year, I modified the 
amendment to reach only those poverty 
employees who receive the principal part 
of their salaries from Federal funds. 
Thus, modified, the amendment was sup- 
ported by all—I repeat, all—members of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee. 

In supporting the Murphy-Prouty 
amendment last year, the committee 
report on pages 13 and 14 read: 

The committee has added a subsection to 
section 211 designed to make the Hatch Act 
applicable to employees of community action 
agencies. Under the committee amend- 
ment, these employees would be prohibited 
from engaging in political activity where 
they are paid in principal part from Federal 
funds. 

When public agencies are recognized as the 
local community action agencies, the Hatch 
Act is already applicable. When private 
nonprofit agencies are recognized, however, 
the act does not apply. The committee's 
amendment refiects the belief that the 
success of community action programs could 
be adversely affected if local anti-poverty 
officials were actively engaged in partisan 
politics. Such engagement could impart a 
partisan character to a program which 
should be based on a broad spectrum of sup- 
port within the community. 


When the bill reached the Senate 
floor, not a single voice was raised in 
opposition to the amendment. There- 
after, pressure was brought to bear and 
the amendment was rejected in confer- 
ence for reasons which I found most un- 
persuasive. The ostensible reason for 
its rejections was the feeling of the 
House conferees that the provisions 
would be difficult to administer. 

This year, in reporting H.R. 15111, the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966, the House Education and Labor 
Committee recognized the wisdom and 
necessity of a meaningful amendment to 
keep the poverty program free from 
politics. Unlike last year, the House did 
not foresee any great administration 
problem. In fact, the House language in 
substance is the same as my original 
amendment in that it covers all em- 
ployees whose salaries are paid in part or 
in whole out of Federal funds. 

The House report cogently explains 
the need and rationale for bringing the 
poverty program employees within the 
Hatch Act’s regulation of political activ- 
ity. The report reads: 

This provision is needed to assure that 
there will be no political abuses in the war 
against poverty. Not only is it essential 
that grantees be politically neutral, but also 
that Federal funds not be used to further 
the political ambitions of any individual or 
faction. 

It is the opinion of the committee that 
anyone who is compensated out of federally 
appropriated funds occupies a position of 
publie trust so close to that of a public 
employee that he should be required to act 
with political neutrality and to avoid public 
identification with a political campaign or 
party. 
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Enactment of this provision should do 
much to eliminate political contention over 
local antipoverty programs and to make 
clear the high standards of political 
impartiality expected of those who are em- 
ployed in these programs. It is not. the 
committee’s purpose to restrict the normal 
political rights of persons to whom this sec- 
tion applies beyond what is necessary to as- 
sure that their position as recipients of Fed- 
eral funds will not be abused for political 
purposes. 


The Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, of which I am a member, 
this year incorporated an amendment 
to the Economie Opportunity Act extend- 
ing the Hatch Act provisions to cover 
all employees of the umbrella community 
action agencies. This is true regardless 
of the source of their salaries. In this 
respect, it is very similar to the original 
Murphy amendment insofar as the over- 
all community action employees are con- 
cerned. I do, however, have reservations 
regarding the committee’s coverage of 
the nonumbrella community action 
agencies. While the committee extend- 
ed the Hatch Act’s prohibitions against 
soliciting political funds from employees 
and the prohibition against the use of 
official authority or position to interfere 
in any election or nomination, these em- 
ployees are not covered by the third and 
most important prohibition of the Hatch 
Act—namely, the taking of an active 
part in political management or in polit- 
ical campaigns. 

I can assure my colleagues that I in- 
tend to watch this area very closely dur- 
ing this coming year. And if I find that 
there is abuse, or as the committee says, 
“a clear need for extending all the Hatch 
Act’s limitations,” I can assure my col- 
leagues that I will offer such an amend- 
ment. 

There is, however, one important 
group—the VISTA volunteers—that the 
committee has failed to include under 
any of the Hatch Act’s prohibitions, In 
my judgment, this is a serious oversight 
because it is an area where there is 
great potential for abuse. To correct 
this serious deficiency, I propose this 
amendment to extend the Hatch Act’s 
coverage to the VISTA volunteers. 

On page 16 of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee’s report of 
1965, the committee in recommending 
that the Hatch Act be extended to VISTA 
volunteers stated: 

The bill includes, finally, one additional 
amendment relating to VISTA which was 
adopted by the committee. This would make 
the Hatch Political Activities Act applicable 
to volunteers. Although volunteers for many 
purposes are not deemed employees of the 
Federal Government, their relutionship with 
the Government has many characteristics of 
an employment relationship. The committee 
believes that they should be subject to the 
same restrictions on political activity as 
regular Federal employees. 


I sincerely hope that the Senate will 
adopt this amendment. 

I also, Mr. President, would like to pay 
tribute to the many newspapers across 
the country who joined me in my cam- 
paign to keep politics out of the poverty 
program. I have selected various edi- 
torials and articles, and ask unanimous 


consent that they be inserted in the 
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There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Alhambra (Calif.) Post-Advocate, 
Feb. 19, 1966] 
MURPHY AMENDMENT: POLITICS AND POVERTY 
PROGRAM 


Sen. GEORGE Murpuy, R-Calif., has taken 
a commendable step toward keeping politics 
out of the poverty program. 

He has introduced an amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 which 
would place executives who receive the prin- 
cipal part of their salaries from federal pov- 
erty funds under the Hatch Act. This act is 
supposed to prevent politicking by federal 
employes. 

The “Murphy amendment” needs to stick 
this time. He introduced a similar proposal 
last year. It was accepted unanimously by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee and passed the Senate without a 
dissenting vote. But this much needed pro- 
tection was cut out in conference. 

The need for keeping politics out of the 
poverty program is plain to see. As MURPHY 
said in a letter to his colleagues soliciting 
their support: 

“The war on poverty is in danger of be- 
coming bogged down by bickering and par- 
tisan political activities. This, of course, is 
most regrettable, and I am convinced that 
unless steps are taken to keep the program 
free from politics, the poor will benefit little, 
if any, from the program.” 

The extra year of experience since Con- 
gress eliminated Murrxy’s amendment last 
year should provide ample grounds for keep- 
ing it intact this time. 


[From the Burbank (Calif.) Review, Feb. 
19, 1966] 

MURPHY AMENDMENT: POLITICS AND POVERTY 
PROGRAM 


Sen. GEORGE MurPHY, R-Calif., has taken a 
commendable step toward keeping politics 
out of the poverty program. 

He has introduced an amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 which 
would place executives who receive the 
principal part of their salaries from federal 
poverty funds under the Hatch Act. This 
act is supposed to prevent politicking by 
federal employes. 

The “Murphy amendment” needs to stick 
this time. He introduced a similar proposal 
last year. It was accepted unanimously by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee and passed the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote. But this much needed pro- 
tection was cut out In conference. 

The need for keeping politics out of the 
poverty program is plain to see. As MURPHY 
said in a letter to his colleagues soliciting 
their support: 

“The war on poverty is in danger of be- 
coming bogged down by bickering and 
partisan political activities. This, of course, 
is most regrettable, and I am convinced that 
unless steps are taken to keep the program 
free from politics, the poor will benefit little, 
if any, from the program.” 

The extra year of experience since Congress 
elminated MurpHy’s amendment last year 
should provide ample grounds for keeping it 
intact this time. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 22, 

1965] 

Poverty AND POoLiTics: ADMINISTRATION 
Sovcut To Brat BAN ON POLITICS IN SPITE 
or CONTRARY PUBLIC COMMENTS 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 
In conflict with public utterances that it 

wants the poverty program divorced from 

politics, the Johnson Administration at- 
tempted a futile fight against such a pro- 

Aibition. 
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The poverty bill passed last week by the 
Senate puts all local poverty workers under 
the Hatch Act. That means Federal law— 
not merely agency regulations—will bar local 
poverty officials from partisan politics. 

This amendment to the Poverty Act, spon- 
sored by Sen. GEORGE Murpuy (R. Calif.) 
zipped through the Senate Labor Committee 
and the Senate itself without apparent op- 
position. 

Behind the scenes, however, two Demo- 
cratic Labor Committee members were asked 
privately by the White House to kill the 
Murphy amendment. One was summoned 
from a Labor Committee meeting by an 
urgent telephone request. 

Although they usually follow the Adminis- 
tration line, the two Senators turned down 
the White House. They actively supported 
the Murphy amendment. Consequently the 
White House made no public fight. 

What makes this particularly interesting 
are public utterances of poverty chief Sargent 
Shriver and other officials when confronted 
with examples of local poverty workers play- 
ing politics (including the case we reported 
of a Philadelphia antipoverty leader lobby- 
ing in Harrisburg). 

These Federal officials said they would pre- 
vent such conduct if Congress would write a 
prohibition into law. 

Hence, the Administration's veiled effort 
to block the prohibition comes as a surprise. 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 


PROGRAM For Poor, Nor Po.iricos 


Poverty program personnel would be 
barred from political activity under a pro- 
posal offered by Sen. GEORGE MURPHY, 

The senator would amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act to provide that Community 
Action agency employees who receive more 
than half their salary from federal poverty 
funds, and employees of the Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) program would 
be placed under the Hatch Act. 

Although the senator’s concern is pri- 
marily with the Community Action pro- 
grams, VISTA personnel were included at 
the suggestion of other members of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee. 
The amendment was approved unanimous- 
ly by the committee last year and passed 
the Senate without dissenting vote. It 
died, however, in conference committees, 
ostensibly as the result of White House pres- 
sures. 

In the meantime, dissatisfaction with 
functioning of the poverty program has in- 
creased and complaints over unwarranted 
politicking are growing. 

The Johnson administration has indicated 
a desire to divorce the p from poli- 
tics. If that is indeed the case it should 
have no objection to barring those who op- 
erate the program from political activity. 

The Job Corps, which operates under the 
Hatch Act, has largely avoided getting 
bogged down in politics. It would seem log- 
ical that restrictions imposed on that agency 
would serve an equally useful purpose in 
the poverty program, 

The war on poverty is too important to be 
jeopardized by political finagling. As Sen. 
MourpHy emphasizes the program should not 
be used to enhance the political fortunes 
of a few politicians or a political party. 

Putting poverty workers under the Hatch 
Act will not solve all the problems of the 
program, but it should have a beneficial ef- 
fect. 


Adoption of the Murphy amendment 
would serve notice on poverty program per- 
sonnel that they are there to help the poor, 
not the politicians. 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 10, 1966] 
“HATCH” THE POVERTY-BUNGLERS 


Since the outset, some phases of President 
Johnson's “war on poverty” have been com- 
plicated, if not disrupted, by squabbling and 
grabbiness among local politicians. 

Sen. GEORGE MURPHY of California thinks 
he may have a remedy, although probably 
not a cure, 

He said he will introduce a bill to apply 
the Hatch Act to all administrators in the 
so-called “community action” and “VISTA” 
aspects of the program. These are the places 
where the most trouble has turned up. 

The Hatch Act; on the books since 1939, 
bars Federal employes from using their 
offices to influence voters or taking an active 
part in politics or political campaigns. 

Sen. MurPHY doubts his proposal would 
“solve all the problems,“ but he hopes it 
would “make them pay more attention to the 
needs of the poor,” and less to politics. 

There isn’t any sound reason at all why 
Congress shouldn’t apply the same limita- 
tions to anti-poverty employes as to other 
Government people. In fact, in the case of 
the anti-poverty employes, the restrictions 
are especially needed. 

[From the San Francisco (Calif.) News Call 
Bulletin, Aug. 24, 1965] 


MURPHY PUT DAMPER ON POVERTY POLITICKING 
(By Jack S. McDowell) 


In San Francisco, Los Angeles and many 
major areas of the nation there are tremen- 
dous battles over who's going to control the 
federal war on poverty program, 

In most cases, the squabble boils down to 
the struggle of who will get the various 
supervisory jobs the program provides and, 
through this sort of control, who derives the 
largest number of political green stamps. 

There is another important factor. When 
part of the tab for the poverty war begins to 
shift from federal to local pockethooks, 
those responsible for local tax rates want a 
hand on the controls. If control is in the 
hands of the recipients, they argue, local 
taxpayers could be spent into bankruptcy 
and local officials could be spent right out of 
office. 

This fiscal problem, however, seems not 
to enter into the burning desire of many lo- 
cal politicians to get their cohorts and 
themselves nailed into the federal payroll 
where they would be occupying positions of 
influence in the spending of millions of dol- 
lars. Such positions of fiscal affluence and 
influence normally evolve into positions of 
political influence. 


MURPHY AMENDMENT 


What most of the eager politicians in- 
volved have overlooked is the language of a 
simple amendment to the poverty war act, 
placed into it by Sen. Grorncz Murpry, Cali- 
fornia’s freshman Republican in the upper 
house. 

This provision declares that employes of 
the poverty war clearly and defi- 
nitely are subject to all provisions of the 
Hatch Act. 

This means, we're informed, that any 
poverty war soldier who receives most of his 
income from that position is covered by the 
act which prohibits federal employes from 
participation in political campaigns. 

While this is a federal law and does, in- 
deed, apply directly to campaigns for federal 
offices such as Congress, U.S. Senate and 
president, it also has been interpreted to 
apply to include all partisan races such as 
those for the state Legislature and statewide 
constitutional officers. 


PENALTIES TOUGH. 


Penalty for violation ranges from a mini- 
mum of 90 days’ suspension from the offen- 
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der’s federal job to a maximum of permanent 
removal from the payroll. 

This raises a question of whether so many 
would-be political empire builders would 
be so anxious to place themselyes and their 
lieutenants on the poverty war payroll if 
they were aware of the ominous provisions of 
the Murphy amendment, 

It is possible, of course, that the courts 
would have interpreted employment by the 
poverty war program as being subject to the 
Hatch Act. But this would have consumed 
time and no test could have been possible 
until the campaign season when a violation 
could be alleged. 

MurpHy’s language answers the question 
in advance. This means that politically- 
inclined poverty war officials will know their 
enemies will be looking over their shoulders, 
ready to hit them with a Hatch hatchet. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that this amendment places the volun- 
teers in VISTA under the Hatch Act. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK. I have discussed this 
amendment. There is no serious objec- 
tion to it. I am prepared to accept it. 
I yield back my time on the amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY. I yield back my time 
on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I derive 
a great deal of personal satisfaction from 
the action of the Senate today in at long 
last taking a step toward the removal of 
politics from the poverty program. 

Politics should never have a place in 
programs aimed at helping the disad- 
vantaged. Our Nation, dating back to 
the time of President Chester A. Arthur, 
has had a policy that those paid from 
public moneys must devote themselves 
to the interests of all the people and not 
to the interests of a partisan political 
group. 

The action of the Senate today is con- 
sistent with this philosophy. The ac- 
ceptance of the amendment is in no small 
part due to the fact that the voice of the 
American people was heard by the Con- 
gress. 

Iam advised that the Murphy-Prouty 
Hatch Act amendment, which, as I men- 
tioned before, was cosponsored by 25 
Senators, has been so popular that it has 
been almost impossible to secure printed 
copies for some time. 

Mr. Sam Lubell’s poll showed that the 
removal of politics from the program was 
a reform in the poverty program de- 
manded by the American people. Its 
adoption today illustrates what an 
aroused electorate can do, and more im- 
portantly, it will help to preserve the 


declares that the war among politicians 
must end so that we can concentrate all 
of our energies on the war against 
poverty. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
speak but a few minutes on the bill. 

Among all the criticisms of the poverty 
program, I should like to mention two 
that I think have validity and about 
which there was discussion in the Senate 
Labor Committee. They do not concern 
the misdeeds of commission that are 
widely heard among opponents of the 
program, but omissions that have dis- 
couraged many who would like to par- 
ticipate in it more than they have. 

One is that the elderly are downgraded 
as deserving participants in the war on 
poverty. Among organizations that 
work with the elderly, there is the feeling, 
even the conviction, that the adminis- 
trators in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity believe that the poverty cycle is 
one that must be approached at the level 
of the young people, that only by up- 
grading the education of the young and 
stimulating their motivations can the 
dreary cycle be broken. Those who hold 
this view, and it is surely a valid one, 
are said consequently to regard the peo- 
ple over 55 or 60 as beyond the scope of 
the war on poverty. They are said to be 
regarded as past the age when they might 
make a contribution to themselves and 
to society that will enable them to lift 
themselves out of the poverty class. 

I do not quarrel with the theory that 
the poverty cycle can best be attacked 
at the level of youth. That is why I 
have supported increasing funds for 
Headstart, Upward Bound, and other 
programs designed to provide the back- 
ground that the poverty-stricken family 
does not provide for its children. 

But all the statistics and records we 
have about where poverty exists in the 
United States show a real correlation 
between old age and poverty. The per- 
centage of poor within age groups rises 
alarmingly at ages above 60 and even 50. 

On June 20, 1966, the Senate Special 
Committee on Aging submitted a report 
entitled “The War on Poverty as It Af- 
fects Older Americans.” 

Some of the statistics it contained 
were the following: 

That as defined by the Social Security 
Poverty Index of 1965, 5.4 million per- 
sons past 65 live in poverty; 

Another 1.7 million elderly persons, on 
the basis of their own income, would 
also be in the ranks of the very poor if 
they did not live with families above the 
poverty level; 

Of the 18 million persons past 65 in 
the country today, more than 7 million 
are classified as poor; 

One-fifth of all persons in the poverty 
category are persons over 65; 

Of those between 55 and 64, 2.7 mil- 
lion live in poverty; 

More than one-third of all poor fam- 
ilies are headed by persons 55 and over, 
and more than half by persons 45 and 
over; 

One of every four families whose head 
is 64 or over lives in poverty; 

Six out of ten older Americans who live 
alone are poor. They constitute more 
than one-half of all poor persons who 
live alone. - 
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Of course, the elderly pose a great ad- 
ministrative problem for the war on 
poverty. They are not conveniently 
concentrated in cities, where programs 
can be undertaken to cover large num- 
bers of them from one place. The el- 
derly are scattered rather evenly across 
the face of the country. They live in 
big cities, small towns, and in isolated 
rural communities. They mingle with 
families of better means and lower ages. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
has had its own Task Force on Programs 
for Older Persons. It outlined this prob- 
lem concisely and recommended some 
means of drawing the elderly more 
closely into the general war on poverty. 
Their situation and problems have not 
been neglected by OEO. But neither, in 
my opinion, has enough been done to de- 
fine these problems, to seek out means 
of dealing with them and encouraging 
the participation of the elderly in the 
whole war on poverty. 

One of the findings of our Special Com- 
mittee on Aging was that there has been 
no position within the Office of Economic 
Opportunity with sufficient responsibility 
and authority to insure adequate atten- 
tion to the elderly poor under the pro- 
grams administered by the agency. It 
was the first recommendation of the 
committee that such a position be estab- 
lished in OEO. 

Without this improvement, it is highly 
doubtful that our other recommendations 
can be fully effective. 


Said the report. 

Recommendation No. 3 provides: 

The Committee recommends that the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity develop to 
their full potential the elderly-oriented pro- 
grams which it has already begun, 


Listed among these are the foster 
grandparents, Medicare Alert, Green 
Thumb, home health aids, and a series 
of projects OEO has approved as part of 
community action projects. In connec- 
tion with the latter, the Aging Commit- 
tee report states: 

While local groups play a vital role in de- 
termining the needs of their own elderly and 
in creating programs to meet such needs, 
OEO can also contribute significantly to ini- 
tiating such projects in many other localities 
throughout the Nation. It can choose the 
best of such projects as prototypes for na- 
tionwide application, and can carry out in 
their behalf promotion of the type which 
resulted in so many applications for Medi- 
care Alert, 


In recommendation No. 4, the commit- 
tee “recommends that the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity give to additional 
elderly oriented programs the same type 
of fund allocation and promotion efforts 
which made Medicare Alert the success it 
has been.” Among what the committee 
calls the promising possibilities are em- 
ployment programs, nutrition programs, 
senior centers, housing programs, con- 
sumer education, and health programs. 

Recommendation No. 5 “recommends 
that the Office of Economic Opportunity 
further relax its requirement that ap- 
plications represent a large population 
base, permitting some communities to or- 
ganize and file applications apart from 
other nearby communities where organi- 
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zational disputes and other difficulties in 
such nearby communities delay the es- 
tablishment of community action agen- 
cies and otherwise impede community 
action programs.” 

The committee cites the rejection of a 
community action program in northern 
Wisconsin because the population of the 
county was only 30,000 and the initial 
insistence of OEO that all of Los Angeles 
County in California be served by a sin- 
gle community action group. Subse- 
quently, this decision was changed to 
permit any Los Angeles County munici- 
pality with a population of 100,000 or 
groups of municipalities and contiguous 
areas with a combined population of 
100,000 to establish their own community 
action agency. 

In States with thinly scattered popula- 
tion, the problems of poverty among the 
elderly and the rural poor are very dif- 
ficult to deal with on a mass basis. No 
doubt the per person cost will rise in 
programs undertaken in such areas. 
Perhaps that is why administrators tend 
to resist them, because there has, after 
all, been considerable unfair criticism of 
some poverty programs as costing large 
amounts per person affected by the pro- 
gram. 

This brings me to the second area of 
the poverty program I want to call to the 
attention of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. This is the participation of 
rural areas in the whole program. In 
fact, one section of our report from the 
Senate Labor Committee deals with 
rural poverty, for it was our feeling that 
it requires increased emphasis. 

Our report states on page 18: 

After careful consideration of the nature 
and scope of program activity in rural areas, 
the committee has determined that the con- 
gressional intent respecting rural poverty has 
not been adequately implemented. 


One of the ways in which we felt it had 
not been adequately implemented was in 
the recruitment of people to serve as 
VISTA volunteers or in other programs 
in rural areas. I regret that language 
intended to go into the committee report 
on this matter was inadvertently omitted, 
for many of us made it clear that people 
being sent into rural areas, having no 
background or knowledge or understand- 
ing of rural life, were in some cases doing 
more harm than good to VISTA and 
other poverty programs. We called upon 
the OEO to be more diligent, first, in re- 
cruiting people out of rural communities, 
and secondly, in assigning them to pro- 
grams in rural areas. 

The committee report points out that— 

In fiscal 1966, the Nation’s rural poor, 
though comprising 43 percent of the total 
poverty population, received only 15.5 per- 
cent of all community action funds. This 
allocation is grossly disproportionate to the 
magnitude of rural poverty, and falls far 
. of an equitable distribution of CAP 

undas. 


In pursuit of this finding, the commit- 
tee adopted an amendment to section 211 
of the act, requiring the Director to make 
grants to, or contract with independent- 
ly funded public and private nonprofit 
organizations in predominantly rural 
areas where it is not feasible within a 
reasonable period of time to establish 
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community action agencies. Another 
amendment would provide for the inde- 
pendent funding of a public or nonprofit 
agency where the Director determines 
that an independently funded program 
may help ease conflict or provide more 
operating efficiency or be more economi- 
cal. 
Poverty is more dramatic in the big 
city ghetto, particularly where Negro 
Americans are literally confined by eco- 
nomic and social circumstances that 
must be overcome not only through the 
war on poverty, but through our educa- 
tion programs, our health programs, our 
housing programs, our manpower train- 
ing programs, and others that have been 
or will be adopted by this Congress this 
year. 

But the big city poverty is not the only 
poverty. Because the people affected are 
not massed together, their problems are 
more difficult to treat, more difficult even 
to define, and probably more expensive to 
correct. 

That is why I oppose cutting back the 
war on poverty. If this is going to be 
more than a demonstration war on pov- 
erty it must go into the backwoods and 
small towns, because that is where pov- 
erty is, too, as well as in the big cities. 

Although in some ways it is the hardest 
form of poverty to get at, in some ways 
it can also produce the best results. Un- 
questionably the most successful and 
most popular of all poverty programs in 
Oregon is Green Thumb. It is very 
modest; it is sponsored by the Farmers 
Union, and was initiated in Arkansas, 
New Jersey, Oregon, and Minnesota. It 
has high visibility because these elderly 
men plant and care for trees, shrubs, and 
flowers along highways. Green Thumb 
is authorized under the Nelson amend- 
ment of last year, which I was pleased to 
cosponsor in the Senate Labor Commit- 
tee. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at the conclusion of these re- 
marks pages 46 through 50 of the Aging 
Committee report which summarizes the 
first-year cost of Green Thumb in the 
four States in which it began. 

Since the materials in that report were 
assembled, I have heard both directly 
and indirectly from the Oregon State 
Highway Commission about Green 
Thumb. In a letter to the Utah State 
director of highways, the Oregon Direc- 
1 2 Forrest Cooper, wrote on May 25, 
1966: 

Yes, we have participated in Green Thumb 
and, while we had somewhat the same mis- 
givings as you, the program has so far been 
successful. In the first place, the “elderly 
poor” as you describe them are good workers. 
They appreciate the opportunity to earn 
their way at $1.50 an hour by contributing 
to a worthwhile endeavor, Perhaps I can 
better explain our enthusiasm by briefiy out- 
lining our program: 

(1) A great deal of the success is a result 
of careful selection of candidates. The men 
are healthy (a physical examination is re- 
quired). They are men who are farmer- 
oriented. They are over 55 years of age. 

(2) They are formed into groups of six 
men plus one foreman. The work assigned 
to them is detailed by the local District 
Maintenance Superintendent who is the most 
Knowledgeable man concerning the needs of 
his territory. 

3) The entire salaries of these men are 
paid by Green Thumb and we keep no rec- 
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ords or have anything to do with this phase. 
We supply materials (plants, fertilizers, etc.) 
and large equipment. The Green Thumb 
supplies small equipment (hand tools, etc.). 
I am enclosing a copy of the agreement we 
have executed with Green Thumb. Please 
note that we require certain Mability insur- 
ance. 

These men do planting, weeding, brushing, 
fertilizing and generally any type of opera- 
tion required to promote botanical beauti- 
fication. 

We now have 90 men working on this pro- 
gram. It is expected that this will increase 
to about 140 men after July of this year. 
With our large landscape investment in 
western Oregon, we would have been in a 
bad way maintenancewise without the help 
of these men. I can definitely say that the 
program is successful in Oregon and rec- 
ommend it to you. 

FORREST COOPER, 
State Highway Engineer. 


A few weeks later, on June 21, Mr. 
Cooper wrote me directly, as follows: 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I thought you might 
be interested in knowing the outcome of your 
efforts to establish a “Green Thumb” pro- 
gram in Oregon. 

The project has been under way long 
enough that we can now make evaluation 
as to the benefits. It has been a success far 
beyond our hopes. We have approximately 
100 elderly farmers doing valuable main- 
tenance work on our roadside plantings at 
virtually no direct cost to the State. 

I express appreciation of the Commission 
and the Department to you for getting this 
program under way. 

Very truly yours, 
FORREST COOPER, 
State Highway Engineer. 


While much of the dissatisfaction with 
the poverty program derives from highly 
publicized accounts of misbehavior 
among the many thousands of boys and 
young men in the Jobs Corps, much 
satisfaction can be derived from the suc- 
cess of this one very small and limited 
project for the elderly. These are men 
scraping by on meager pensions or wel- 
fare. Many of the men in the Oregon 
program have gone off the welfare rolls. 
It may be said that they have gone on the 
poverty payroll; but they are doing a job, 
too, and getting paid for it. 

It is my hope that in the next year, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity will 
give more attention and devote more of 
its efforts to expanding Green Thumb 
and other programs for the elderly and 
the rural poor. 

It should not do that by cutting back 
on the war on poverty in the cities. This 
is why I shall oppose any large reduc- 
tions in the program authorized by the 
bill reported by the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. President, I wish to insert at this 
point the following material on the 
Nelson amendment project dealing with 
the elderly and the Green Thumb pro- 
gram. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

III. NELSON AMENDMENT PROJECTS 

Nelson amendment projects are designed 
for all age categories. However, they may be 
developed to serve the needs of the elderly. 
In fact, the elderly poor especially fit the 
eligibility requirements as stated by law (sec. 
205 (d)) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, as amended. 
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Those selected to participate in Nelson 
amendment projects as workers must— 

Be chronically unemployed; 

Have no reasonable prospects for full- 
time employment; 

Be unable to secure either appropriate em- 
ployment or training assistance under other 
programs. 

Attached is a copy of the guidelines“ for 
Nelson amendment projects. 

Operation Green Thumb, Inc., the first 
project funded under the Nelson amendment 
is sponsored by the National Farmers Union. 
This program will employ the elderly poor 
in the four States of Arkansas, New Jersey, 
Oregon, and Minnesota on highway beautifi- 
cation projects and will retrain older farmers 
in gardening, landscaping, and nursery work. 

Under the grant of $768,142, there will be 
280 older persons employed for $1.25 to $1.50 


operation with the State highway depart- 
ments, who furnish planting and heavy 
equipment. All projects are in addition to 
the planned expenditures for highway beau- 
tification, and all projects are on highways 
for which no other Federal funds are avail- 
able. 

Attached is (1) a copy of the title page of 
the grant“ (2) a copy of the official budget 
breakdown by categories, (3) a copy of direct 
cost per trainee by States, (4) a copy of 
special conditions required by OEO," (5) a 
copy of a memorandum of October 26, 1965, 
outlining the costs of transportation, a ma- 
jor problem for an effective rural program, 
(6) a copy of labor standards for Project 
Green Thumb, (7) copies of pertinent cor- 
respondence indicating acceptance of the 
project by appropriate State personnel ë and 
(8) a copy of a progress report of February 
23, 1966, prepared by Dr. Blue Carstenson, 
project director. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
Approved budget for community action 
program 

Name of grantee: Green Thumb, Inc. 

Component title: Project Green Thumb. 
kee period: Effective date to December 

„1966. 


Cost category Requested | Approved 
amount amount 
I. Personnel $597, 294 8507, 204 
2. Consultants and contract : 

0 TT 

1 93, 090 93, 000 

4.8 costs and rentals 10, 482 10, 482 

5. Consumable supplies 18, 472 18, 472 
e 0, 532 

of equipment 10, 10, 532 

7. Other costs. 721,810 11.810 
Total cost oſ component. 1, 481, 680 

Non- eral 2 . — j 683, 538 5 


Federal funds 


Cost per trainee by State 
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Federal funds—Continued 


Cost per trainee by State 
Arkan- | Oregon | New Min- 
sas Jersey | nesota 


Totals: 
Direct cost. 81. as — — 65 933. 5081, Meg 50 
Indirect 620. 50 7832. 50 


age to trainee 
Prince benefits to trained 
Miscellaneous expenses for trainee 
Administration: 
National 
State 
Plantings. 


Total per trainee „ 2, 733 


Memorandum. 

To: Dr. Robert Mean. 

From: Blue Carstenson. 
Subject: Green Thumb project. 

As Sandy Kravitz suggested it has been 
possible to make substantial savings by ar- 
ranging for pool driving. While our insur- 
ance people indicate that the difference in 
insurance costs would be less than $100 in 
switching from individual to group riding 
because of changes in the category of insur- 
ance, $28,620, can be saved by switching to 
group or pool riding in the three States. 

In preparing the accompanying detailed 
chart, we calculated the size of the county, 
dividing the county into two parts. The 
teams will be recruited from and will work 
primarily in a half county area. Two of 
the crew members (one will be the foreman) 
will drive their cars or pick-up trucks and 
will pick up the trainees at various points 
in the county and will drive to the place of 
work. The foreman will also have to drive 
the length of the project to supervise the 
trainees. 

In consultation with our State presidents 
and using the Rand McNally Atlas, 1965, we 
calculated that an average of four times the 
radius of the half county would be required 
for travel for each car or truck. Because of 
group travel we calculated at 10 cents a mile 
which produced the following results: 


Minnesota 
New Jersey 
Oregon 
Arkansas. 


Ar 
counties, this was and will continue to be feasible 
for Arkansas. 


SPECIAL CONDITIONS 


Green Thumb, Inc., will attempt in every 
possible way to cut costs during the opera- 
tion of the 1-year project. This will be done 
by attempting to obtain gifts of plantings, 
equipment, and talent by various State and 
local agencies, voluntary groups, businesses, 
and individuals. Every effort will also be 
made to cut the costs of insurance while 
maintaining adequate protection. 

Such additional moneys saved will be used 
to increase the number of worker-trainees. 

Green Thumb, Inc., will apply for an In- 
ternal Revenue Service tax exemption within 
30 days. 

No funds for plantings will be released to 
the State project for expenditure until the 
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State project director forwards to the Na- 
tional Green Thumb director documentation 
by the State highway department of the 
amount which the State has spent in regard 
to the project. The national director then 
will authorize release of 10 percent of the 
amount documented to that State earmarked 
for plantings, 

The State highway department will be re- 
quired to state that sites selected for high- 
way beautification will be locations where 
there is no duplication of funds from other 
Federal or State sources, and is an additional 
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effort beyond what was planned for this year 
by the State highway department, 

There were no funded community action 
programs in any of the Green Thumb areas 
prior to the application, however, Green 
Thumb will cooperate with any community 
action program agencies which may be devel- 
oped or funded in these areas, especially in 
the recruitment of worker-trainees. How- 
ever, recruitment shall not be limited to 
community action programs. State employ- 
ment services will be used in every instance. 


Revised Green Thumb trainee travel cost 


Approximate Radius for | Miles per | Miles per 
size of county 4: county team, 2 cars team per 
in miles in ies. 2 (8X 
ius) 
20 by 55 miles. 14 112 
-| 30 by 50 miles 15 120 
18 by 30 miles 9 72 
-| 25 by 40 miles... 13 104 
40 by 45 miles... 160 
20 by 40 miles 10 80 
20 by 25 miles. 13 104 
20 pyi 30 miles 10 80 
E 10 80 
den 10 by 20 miles. 5 40 
/ E teil EE Ä51Tł!ỹ!;]N;7᷑̃ E f Gos D we 
90 miles 30 240 
65 miles 18 144 
60 miles 15 120 
30 miles 10 80 
60 miles 20 160 
30 miles 10 80 
5 40 
5 40 
13 104 
11 88 
9 72 


LABOR STANDARDS FOR PROJECT GREEN THUMB 

(1) Protection of employment opportu- 
nities.—It is the purpose of this project to 
provide new or additional job opportunities 
without displacing already employed work- 
ers or impairing job opportunities that would 
otherwice be available. Green Thumb proj- 
ect cannot (a) result in displacement of 
workers already employed, (b) result in 
a reduction of employment opportunities 
normally available, and (c) result in the re- 
duction of employment or labor costs nor- 
mally utilized by the State highway depart- 
ments. 

(2) Wages.—Worker trainees will be paid 
wages equal to the State or Federal minimum 
wage or the prevailing wage in the county for 
this type of part-time work of highway 
beautification. No funds will be released 
to the State projects by Green Thumb until 
documentation has been obtained concern- 
ing local prevailing wage. 

(3) Hours—The regular workweek for the 
State staff will be 40 hours per week. The 
normal workweek for worker-trainees will 
be 24 hours per week. The normal day will 
be 8 hours per day. Any work in excess 
of 40 hours per week or 8 hours per day for 
workers will require statements as to why 
it was necessary under unusual circum- 
stances and where it was also required for 
other employees. f 

(4) Workmen’s compensation —Workmen’s 
compensation protection must be provided 
for all workers and funds for employment 
of worker-trainees will not be made avail- 
able to the State project until workmen’s 
compensation is provided. 


(5) Employment conditions.— (a) All em- 
ployees will be covered by social security 
and general liability insurance. They will 
not be covered by unemployment insurance 
coverage, because of (1) the nature of the 
project, (2) the definite time limitation of 
the project (1 years), and (2) it is classified 
as a work training experience. 

(b) The State project director (and by 
delegation the State field supervisor) is the 
only person who has the authority to hire 
and fire workers or apply discipline; how- 
ever, the working foreman will take direction 
either from the State director or his field 
supervisor. 

Worker-trainees will be expected to main- 
tain good work standards similar to those 
of the State highway department. 

Worker-trainees will be under the imme- 
diate supervision of the working foreman. 
In matters of personnel, training, work in- 
struction, and administration, the foreman 
will take direction either from the State 
director or his field supervisor. The working 
foreman will also take direction concerning 
work instructions from the State highway 
supervisory personnel, 

State highway department will also assist 
in establishing local health and safety stand- 
ards, in addition to those established by Na- 
tional Green Thumb (as adapted from title 
V projects under the Economy Opportunity 
Act). (See below.) 

(c) Employees may appeal grievances to 
the State project director or to a grievance 
subcommittee of the State advisory commit- 
tee. These in turn may be appealed to the 
national project director and the Grievance 
Subcommittee of the National Advisory 
Committee. 
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(d) The State project director, the State 
Farmers Union offices, along with the State 
employment service and other State agencies 
cooperating in the project will aid worker- 
trainees in seeking further employment. 
Part of the training program will be devoted 
to postproject employment. The State farm- 
ers union, as a part of its responsibility, will 
assist workers in finding employment or other 
aid. The State Farmers Union president or 
staff and the Green Thumb project director 
will meet with those individual trainees who 
wish to work out plans for continued em- 
ployment. The State Farmers Union will cir- 
culate to prospective employers the names 
and qualifications of trainees. The State 
farmers union will also make arrangements 
for discussions with financial institutions 
and the Small Business Administration of- 
ficials, etc., for those wishing to start nursery 
or gardening businesses. The State office will 
also maintain relationship with the appro- 
priate labor union to assist in continued 
employment for these workers. 

FEBRUARY 23, 1966. 
Memorandum 
To: All Green Thumb project staff. 
From: Blue Carstenson. 
Subject: Progress report. 

Jim Johnson, project coordinator for 
Arkansas, reports that the worker-trainees 
are now at work in Cleveland County as of 
today. Last Wednesday the crews went to 
work in Pike County, Ark. Red Johnson re- 
ported that their average age was much older 
than anticipated—about 71 years of age. 
They had to provide more medical examina- 
tions than anticipated because of bad hearts 
and hernias discovered in the health exam- 
inations. The average income of the worker- 
trainee hired was about $700 a year. The 
reduced income ceiling set by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity is causing the re- 
jection of many more trying to get along on 
social security. However, Jim indicates that 
they could hire double the number allowed 
if they had more money. After a little difi- 
culty on insurance, they were able to get 
their workmen's compensation. 

I traveled to Minnesota and Oregon last 
week. Percy Hagen was hired as the State 
director in Minnesota. He has set up offices 
in Wadena and is working with the Otter- 
tail Community Action Council. He says 
he has free space offered in Wadena for class- 
rooms. He has been on the job less than a 
week and every day was well below zero. 
He hopes that everything will be set to go by 
mid-March, 

Russ Steen has tentatively selected his first 
10 worker-trainees. Their average age was 
about 69. He has hired part-time staffers for 
8 weeks to help him do recruiting—Clinton 
Byers, Vern Mohler, and Bob Elkins. The 
office is functioning. Meetings with the 
highway commissioner and his staff, the 
State OEO director, and TAP committees and 
the employment service have been most 
effective. 

Hank Wilcox and Sam Lipetz are meeting 
with local extension and Farmers Home rep- 
resentatives on a recruitment drive which 
starts next week. They have opened offices 
in the same building as the State OEO office. 
They expect to have things in operation by 
the middle of March. The earlier attack by 
the Farm Bureau of New Jersey has now been 
turned into a public relations and organiza- 
tional advantage. The Extension Service is 
giving us real help. 

The prevalling wage has been set by the 
State labor departments (in writing) as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, $1.25; Minnesota, $1.50 (ten- 
— di Oregon, $1.50; and New Jersey, 
$1.50. 

The safety hats are being shipped to you 
and are on the way. We will provide you 
with a Green Thumb stencil for the hats and 
vests which can be applied at class sessions. 
The vests will be shipped in about 9 days. 
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Additional Green Thumb projects are being 
actively worked upon in Wisconsin and we 
hope that the earlier applications for Iowa 
and Indiana can proceed shortly. 

The first national training session will be 
held in Denver, Colo., on March 11, 12, 13, 14, 
and 15, 9 a.m. to 9 p.m., at the National 
Farmers Union headquarters. On board for 
presentations to worker-trainees will be Dr. 
Robert McCan, the national OEO representa- 
tive who has worked with us on developing 
Green Thumb, Sidney Spector, Director of 
Senior Citizens Housing of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development and for- 
merly director of the Senate Committee on 
Aging, plus presentations by Russ Steen and 
Hank Wilcox and appearances by Jim Patton, 
Tony Dechant, and Walter Hasty. 

We will be housed at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, 17th and Broadway, starting Thursday 
evening, March 11, 1966. 

We realize that this may change starting 
schedules in New Jersey and Minnesota but 
we feel that we have to hold this session at 
the same time as our national convention to 
save staff time and travel. The Green 
Thumb Executive Board will meet on either 
the 16th or 17th of March. The national 
advisory committee will meet on Sunday, the 
13th, at the NFU headquarters at 3 p.m. 
This will include representatives of the 
worker-trainees and chairman of the State 
TAP committees (excluding New Jersey for 
this time). The next Green Thumb Advisory 
Committee meeting will be held in Washing- 
ton. 

As soon as you have workmen’s compen- 
sation coverage and a State prevailing wage, 
we can release your additional funds for 
employing worker-trainees. See you in 
Denver. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the el- 
derly too have a great stake in this bill. 
For their sake, for the sake of the coun- 
try, I urge the Senate not to cut the au- 
thorizations in this bill but vote to sus- 
tain the full amounts recommended by 
the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I have at 
the desk amendment No. 947, which I 
call up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Nevada will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 947), as follows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section as 
follows: 

“PUBLIC WORKS AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
ACT OF 1965 

“Sec, 26. Clause (3) of section 401 (b) of the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 is amended to read as follows: 

“*(3) no area shall be designated which 
does not have a population of at least one 
thousand five hundred persons, except that 
this limitation shall not apply to any area 
designated under section 401(a)(3); and’.” 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield 
myself such time as I may require to ex- 
plain the amendment. 

First, I ask unanimous consent that 
the name of my colleague from Nevada 
[Mr. Cannon] be included as a cospon- 
sor of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this 
amendment is designed to take care of 
a situation that arises in my State where 
we have a number of Indian tribes and 
Indian reservations. 
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Section 401(b) of the Public Works and 
Economic Development Act of 1965 as it 
now reads puts a limitation of 1,000, pop- 
1 on Indian tribes and col- 
onies. 

I did not realize the difficulty this pro- 
vision created in my own State until it 
was called to my attention by the chair- 
man of the planning board of that State. 

He pointed out that the Paiute Indian 
Tribe, in Nevada, which is attempting to 
develop the Pyramid Lake had not been 
cleared under the Area Redevelopment 
Agency. 

In the meantime, the law which I am 
seeking to amend, was passed, which in- 
cluded the 1,000 population limitation. 
The Pyramid Lake Paiute Tribe cannot 
meet this population limitation require- 
ment, because at the last census it had 
only 399 members. 

They are very anxious to be brought 
under the purview of the law, because 
they had arranged this originally with 
the Area Redevelopment Agency. The 
application had been cleared. However, 
they do not qualify under the limitation 
of population. 

I have found, in checking the tribes 
in my State, that there is no tribe that 
has as many residents on the actual res- 
ervation that is required under the pres- 
ent law. The populations vary in size 
from 59 to 817, 

These people are badly in need of help 
under this particular legislation. The 
amendment is intended to qualify them. 
It must be checked and approved both 
by the Department of the Interior and 
the Department of Commerce, before 
they qualify. This should be an ade- 
quate safeguard. 

I have talked the amendment over with 
the manager of the bill and members of 
the committee as well. Iam advised they 
have no particular objection to this 
amendment, 

Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I understand Mr. 
FANNIN is a cosponsor. 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to add his 
name to the amendment, because I am 
certain there are tribes in his State who 
are likewise affected. I ask that his name 
be added as a cosponsor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The legislation re- 
ferred to and sought to be amended is 
the Public Works and Economic De- 
velopment Act. We have attempted, in- 
sofar as possible, to make the act ap- 
plicable to the needs of the people and 
the people within communities. 

I have had the privilege of discussing 
this matter with both the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] and the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Fannin]. Those of 
us who worked on the basic legislation 
within the Public Works Committee, are 
concerned that the act will actually help 
people to help themselves, and that is 
the es contemplated by this amend- 
meni 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield to the Senator 
from New York. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we on 
this side have looked the amendment 
over. The Senator from Arizona [Mr, 
Fannin] is for it. We cannot see any- 
thing wrong with it. 

Since it is a matter of first impression 
for us, that if something develops in the 
conference that bears upon it, we ask 
that we have the privilege of discussing 
the matter with the Senator if any basic, 
substantive questions arise. 

Mr. BIBLE. I understand the caveat 
the Senator from New York raises. I 
think it is a proper one, and I shall be 
happy to proceed with that understand- 
ing 


Mr. President, I am prepared to yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President I should 
like to have just 1 minute to clarify the 
record. 

This amendment applies, as I under- 
stand it, tries to correct an unfortunate 
and perhaps unworkable limitation on 
the benefits which can be given to mem- 
bers of Indian tribes, in instances where 
the tribe is less than 1,000 strong. It 
has been discussed with majority and 
minority counsel. Accordingly, I am pre- 
pared to accept it. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
Tyield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill (S. 3164) is open to further amend- 
ment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, there has 
been so much confusion here that I was 
not able to hear what was going on. 

It is my understanding that the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD] has an 
amendment which he wished to offer. 
It occurs to me that, despite the fact that 
we have had the third reading, we ought 
to have a short quorum call. Is that 
agreeable? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. As I recall the amend- 
ment, I do not believe it is germane under 
the time limitation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We have 
already had the third reading. That 
procedure would require unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. CLARK. I was going to ask unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. All right, suppose we 
have a short quorum call. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent accordingly. ° 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, without objection, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
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The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 3 minutes on the bill. 

As a result of the adoption of the Dirk- 
sen amendment, there is a technical 
deficiency in the bill with which we 
should not go to conference with. Be- 
cause the Dirksen amendment merely 
dealt with the total money figure, it is 
necessary, in order to get the bill in 
proper legal and legislative shape, to put 
into it a technical amendment, without 
which the bill is imperfect. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the order for the third reading be 
vacated, in order that I may represent 
this technical amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

Mr. CLARK, Since we have only one 
copy, and since it is short, I will read it. 

The amendment is as follows: 

On page 18, beginning at line 24, strike 
everything up to and including line 3 on 
page 19 and substitute therefor the fol- 
lowing: “exceed $568,000,000 for the purpose 
of carrying out title I of such Act; $944,- 
000,000 for the p of”. 

On page 19, line 7, strike “$160,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof $100,000,000"’. 


The purpose of this amendment is to 
bring the total of the authorizations in 
the bill to the amount which the Senate 
fixed when it adopted the Dirksen 
amendment. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I ask the 
Senator how the figures that make up 
those components in the Senator’s 
amendment compare with the figures 
submitted by the President. 

Mr. CLARK. The total is identical 
with the budget figure of the President. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I under- 
stand. 

Mr. CLARK. The amount on title I, 
which has been in controversy all day 
long, is identical with the amount recom- 
mended by the President. 

I have here a sheet, which I shall be 
glad to show the Senator from Georgia, 
which gives the detailed breakdown of 
the figures which total the $1.75 billion 
which the Dirksen amendment requires. 

There is one change made. Title V, 
which is the work experience title, has 
been decreased by a total of $60 million, 
which has been added to title I for the 
purpose of refurbishing and keeping alive 
the programs there. 2 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Do I un- 
derstand that this does not affect the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Vermont, and agreed to by the Senate 
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earlier, providing that a third of these 
funds will be set apart? 

Mr. CLARK. Not at all. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, every 
one of the component items that makes 
up the total is so phrased that it says 
“not to exceed æ dollars shall be ex- 
pended,” for that title or that part of 
the title. There is ample flexibility, even 
administratively, to modify this. We 
had some discussion about it, and came 
to that conclusion. If that is not cor- 
rect, it is a very easy matter to modify 
those in conference to make them con- 
form. < 

But, because of the flexibility of the 
language in the bill, it occurs to me that 
that takes care of it very nicely. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I am not 
going to argue with my friend from Illi- 
nois about a matter which is strictly 
technical. I wish to assure the Senator 
from Illinois and everybody else that the 
bill is defective unless we agree to this 
amendment, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senator is undoubtedly cor- 
rect that the bill would be legally defec- 
tive if we leave those amendments there, 
unless there is some transferability 
clause in the bill. I assume there is. 
Unless there is some very elastic trans- 
ferability clause in the bill, it would be 
very seriously defective. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator 
from Georgia that there is a flexibility 
clause in title II, which is the controver- 
Sial title of the bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Between 
titles? 

Mr. CLARK. Not between titles, 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I have no objection to 
going ahead and voting on it. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, I press 
the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JAVITS. One question. This 
does not exclude any programs now in 
the bill? 

Mr. CLARK. It does not. 

Mr. JAVITS. The programs con- 
tained in the bill would remain as they 
are? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
[Putting the question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Did we reconsider the 
third reading? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Virginia [Mr. Byrp] has an 
amendment which I am respectfully un- 
able to agree to. I suggest that he take 
whatever time he needs to present his 
amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I call up my amendment No. 946 and ask 
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that it be stated. The amendment is 
self-explanatory. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 49, between lines 14 and 15, in- 
sert the following new section: 
“PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY IN- 

DIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 

SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 

“Sec. 24. Title VI of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new section: 
“PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY 

INDIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 

SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 

“ ‘Sec. 618. (a) None of the funds appro- 
priated pursuant to this Act may be used 
to provide payments, assistance, or services, 
in any form, with respect to any individual 
who— 

“*(1) incites, promotes, encourages, or 
carries on, or facilitates the incitement, pro- 
motion, encouragement, or carrying on of, 
a riot or other civil disturbance in violation 
of Federal, State, or local laws designed to 
preserve the peace of the community con- 
cerned or to protect the persons or property 
of residents of such community; or 

(2) assists, encourages, or instructs any 
other individual to commit or perform any 
act specified in paragraph (1). 

“*(b) or is a member of any organization 
designated as a subversive organization by 
the Attorney General of the United States.“ 

On page 49, line 16, strike out “Src. 24” 
and substitute “Sec, 25”. 

On page 50, line 7, strike out “Sec. 25” and 
substitute “Src. 26”. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I will be very glad to discuss the amend- 
ment at length if it is necessary. How- 
ever, it seems to me that the amendment 
is clear on its face. 

The amendment was agreed to in the 
House of Representatives in identical 
form with one exception, and that is 
with respect to paragraph (b) on page 2. 

Mr, CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, if the 
Senator would strike paragraph (b), 
which is very controversial indeed, I 
would certainly have less objection to 
his amendment, and he might get a 
couple of more votes. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Before making 
a decision to do so, I ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania if he would accept the 
amendment under those conditions. 

Mr, CLARK. I would be willing to 
accept it and take it to conference, but 
I do not think my friends on the Repub- 
lican side would. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment is a reasonable one. We are deal- 
ing with the money of our taxpayers. 

It would not be appropriate that any 
of these funds be expended in the interest 
of any individual who participates in, 
promotes, encourages, or incites riots or 
disturbances, or who is a member of an 
organization designated as subversive. 

I will be very glad to discuss the 
amendment further if it needs additional 
discussion, but it seems to me that it is 
very clear. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
å sufficient second? There is a sufficient 
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second, and the yeas and nays are or- 
dered. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may I be 
recognized before the yeas and nays are 
ordered? I hope that we would not call 
for the yeas and nays before we have a 
short quorum call to decide what the 
leadership wants to do with respect to 
the matter. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, a point 
of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Have the yeas and 
nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have been ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It would take a unan- 
imous-consent agreement to vacate the 
further action that the Senator from 
Pennsylvania suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum call is in process at the moment, and 
the clerk will resume the call of the roll. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call 
of the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, may we 
have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I think I 
can say, with the permission of the mi- 
nority leader, that I will yield myself 5 
minutes under the bill. 

Mr. President, the amendment which 
was just referred to by Senator BYRD was 
adopted in the House, but not in the 
same language. This poses very serious 
problems for all of us. 

I appeal to those of my colleagues who 
are lawyers to listen to me now, because 
a very profound civil liberties question is 
involved. The press has properly at- 
tacked the so-called riot amendment, 
which was adopted in the House, as a real 
exercise of a judgment in vagaries. 

The House amendment is as follows: 

No part of the funds authorized to be ap- 
propriated by this Act to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964 shall be used to provide payments, as- 
sistance, or services, in any form, with re- 
spect to any individual who— 

(1) incites, promotes, encourages, or car- 
ries on, or facilitates the incitement, promo- 
tion, encouragement, or carrying on of, a 
riot or other civil disturbance in violation 
of Federal, State, or local laws. 


If what the Senator from Virginia 
means to do is to bring the House pro- 
vision over to the Senate his language is 
not the same. He says “may be used.” 
He does not say “shall be used.” He says 
“may be used.” That is the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia. But in 
presenting it to the Senate, he said it is 
the same as the House amendment. 
Therefore, we must assume that the word 
“may” is mandatory. It can be con- 
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Mr. President, if this is mandatory, 
the amendment would then require a 
trial by the administrator in the case of 
every individual who is a poverty recip- 
ient, including—because this deals with 
direct or indirect assistance in any 
form—any client of a community action 
agency, 

Mr. President, we had our experience 
with this subject in the student loan 
program, when we imposed a similar 
condition with respect to those who were 
eligible to get loans, a condition which 
was violently objected to on the floor. 
Many colleges did not take the loans, and 
we finally had to recede from that con- 
dition. We now have that experience in 
the case of medicare, with aged people 
having to fill out a non-Communist affi- 
davit, to which there is enormous objec- 
tion in the country. Now, Mr. President, 
we are going to put it into the poverty 
program, with the millions—literally 
millions—of people who are concerned. 

Either it will not be obeyed, or it will 
impose an intolerable burden upon the 
administrator and further demean those 
who become clients or beneficiaries of 
the poverty agency. Especially is this 
inappropriate as the acts referred to are 
already criminal. It is the normal tra- 
dition of our country to punish a man 
for a crime, but a bill of attainder is not 
issued against him. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. As a matter of interpre- 
tation, there are several “‘or’s” here. Let 
us take the latter half of each clause. I 
should like to ask the Senator just what 
is the meaning of, and of what must one 
be guilty, to ‘‘facilitiate the encourage- 
ment of a civil disturbance.” 

Mr. JAVITS. I suppose that if one 
opens the door or closes the door of his 
house in such a way as to aid a mob 
which is in the street, depending upon 
the circumstances, he might be “facili- 
tating” either by harboring its members 
or by preventing anybody from seeking 
shelter. I have no idea what its limits 
are. 

Mr. GORE. This says facilitate.“ A 
riot is one thing, but to “facilitate the 
encouragement of a civil disturbance in 
violation of a local law” is another. 
What kind of law, and what is the civil 
disturbance? This amendment is not 
confined to riots. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is helping 
me immeasurably. 

I think this is a can of worms we are 
opening, which the House was unwise 
enough to open. We are going to deal 
with it in conference. This bill has been 
on the rack enough now. We are going 
to lock this provision in if we adopt it. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator agree 
that this is far more encompassing than 
the incitement to riot? 

Mr. JAVITS. There is no question 
about that. * 

The Senator, as a lawyer, has pointed 
out the enormous barn doors which are 
open in this situation and left to the 
judgment of the administrator: He may 
never have time to do anything else but 
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make such judgments in the literally 
millions of cases, given this mandatory 
provision. 

Mr. President, just because the House 
could not see the problem in this 
matter—without any disrespect—does 
not mean that we should be blind. 

I think it is demeaning to the poor, 
who would be the beneficiaries of these 
programs. We would be just blindly fol- 
lowing the House. 

I hope that good sense, good judgment, 
and sound administrative understanding 
in the Senate will turn back this amend- 
ment. I know that the Senator from 
Virginia means very well and that he 
feels deeply exercised about those who 
foment riots. But we are running the 
Government, and this Government does 
not issue bills of attainder. If a man has 
committed a crime, he will be punished. 

-I hope that, in the exercise of decent 
and intelligent judgment, the Senate will 
turn down this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield myself 5 addi- 
tional minutes on the bill. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. If two individuals become 
involved in fisticuffs, would that be a 
civil disturbance? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it might easily 
be a civil disturbance. It would pose a 
problem for the administrator. And if 
one fellow held the other chap's coat, 
I think he probably would be facilitating 
the disturbance, 

Mr. GORE. I am attempting to ascer- 
tain the meaning of this all-sweeping 
amendment. 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has never 
said a truer word that in calling it all- 
sweeping. We are getting into a can of 
worms, and one which is quite irrelevant 
to the basic subject of poverty. Because 
25 House did it, we are supposed to do 
t. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I vield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The amendment of 
the Senator from Virginia premises the 
imposition of the penalty on the basis 
that a law has been violated. Now, then, 
if there is violation of law, are we to sup- 
pose that such conduct should be en- 
couraged and condoned? 

One of the great problems confronting 
our country today is the absolute indif- 
ference with which we are looking upon 
violation of law. I just heard the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee discuss the subject, 
and he asked what type of law was 
meant. Well, if it is a law, it is a law. 
And the law should be obeyed, whether 
the person believes in it or not. 

So, I should like to ask the Senator to 
justify his position that the violator of a 
law, or an organization that induces the 
violation of a law, should be given aid 
under the program. 

Mr. JAVITS. There are two answers 
to the question. One, this says “viola- 
tion of a law.” It does not require the 
finding of a court by conviction or any 
other judicial proceeding. The adminis- 
wrator will have to find in each case 
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whether or not a local, Federal, or State 
law has been violated. 

Second, Mr. President, in our country 
we do not impose sanctions under various 
laws for the violation of all kinds of other 
laws. We do not do it with the maritime 
industry, we do not do it with the trans- 
portation industry, we do not do it with 
the airlines, we do not do it with the 
farmers, we do not do it with a host of 
people who benefit under other programs 
of this Government. Why do it with the 
poor man, who can least afford it? It is 
basically unfair. 

In addition, it is an administrative 
monstrosity, because it does not require 
a judicial finding or a conviction or any- 
thing else. It just says that the ad- 
ministrator shall determine that a per- 
son has or has not violated some local 
law, which could be, as the Senator from 
Tennessee truly says, a fistfight alterca- 
tion between two men. 

The man has not been tried by a 
magistrate, but there is a mandate to 
the administrator of the OEO to deny 
him any participation in that program, 
not only directly, if he is in the Job 
Corps, or one of the other programs, but 
indirectly, if he benefits from the Head- 
start program or another program. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I may say to the Senator that up 
until about 3 years ago I would have 
agreed completely with everything he 
said. But the Congress has now passed 
laws which put in the agencies of this 
country the power, administratively, if 
they find that any school has an im- 
proper proportion of teachers as to races, 
or students as to races, or hospitals as to 
races, to deny them any funds without 
any legal action being taken at all other 
than by administrative findings. 

I did not believe it then, but we have it 
now on a tremendous scale, and in lan- 
guage sketchier than this. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare can deny funds and take 
away from people money to which they 
are otherwise entitled, just as this pro- 
poses to take away money from people 
who happen to violate the laws with re- 
spect to rioting. This is much more 
clear. The Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is denying funds to 
school districts and to hospitals in this 
country. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, first I 
wish to reply. 

With all due respect to the distin- 
guished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] I wish to point out that I was 
stating that this provision applied to mil- 
lions of individuals, rather than to in- 
stitutions or organizations that have 
books and representatives, and so on. 

It is the single individual who is the 
beneficiary under this program, and 
there are some 4 million such individuals, 
so that the administrator is given a bur- 
den that nobody could carry. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is an able lawyer. The Senator is one 
of the ablest lawyers I have known but 
he undertakes to make that distinction 
without their being a real question. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I respect 
the view of the Senator, but I disagree. 
There is a great difference in dealing 
with hospitals and schools. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
additional minutes to myself. 

Mr. President, there is an unbelievable 
multitude of individuals in the poverty 
program. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator says 
that there should be a finding by a court. 
I submit to the Senator from New York, 
if he is acquainted with the law in the 
degree I believe he is, findings of another 
court generally are not accepted as con- 
clusive of the facts involved in a dispute. 
But if he is correct and he says there 
should be a finding of court, what would 
he say if a court in Mississippi made a 
finding? Does the Senator say that that 
should be binding upon the Adminis- 
trator? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. President, in answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], I did not concede that the 
only thing wrong with this was the lack 
of a finding by the court. I simply 
pointed out that there was not even that 
much assistance to help the Administra- 
tor implement this provision. 

In addition, I am well acquainted with 
the rule on recognition of. collateral 
judgments. That is not involved here, 
The Administrator would himself have to 
try every case. But the provision would 
be bad if it had that qualification on col- 
lateral judgments because of the multi- 
plicity of administrative effort and be- 
cause it runs so much against the grain 
of American tradition in connection with 
alleged crime. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How does the Senator 
answer the argument of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL]? 

Mr. JAVITS. I answered that by say- 
ing that we are dealing in civil rights 
acts with establishments and not with 
millions of individuals, which is what we 
have here. 

If this step is taken here it should 
be taken in every farm program. In all 
fairness and decency, there should be a 
similar standard in every farm program. 
I can see smiles on the faces of some 
Senators when I make that suggestion. 
We would not think of it. There is not 
any more reason here than in the case 
of the loans to college students, on which 
we marched up the hill and down the 
hill. They had the gumption to protest. 
I do not know about the poor. They 
may have to lie down and take it. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
can wait. I was going to propound a 
question. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I had not intended to get into this 
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argument at all. I learned several years 
ago that when certain issues are men- 
tioned the Senate does not operate at 
all on reason, or justice, or rationality, 
but purely on emotions. 

When I heard the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Javits] reply 
that this is for poor people I could not 
help but think of the impoverished little 
school districts in my State where poor 
children are feeling the brunt—and you 
can say what you will. They are the 
ones. It is not the trustees. It does 
not take from the trustees in the school 
district, or from the teachers, but it hurts 
the children of the schoo] district when 
they are denied funds purely on admin- 
istrative findings and in many cases 
without a hearing. 

In the case of hospitals you are deal- 
ing with the sick, the lame, and the halt, 
those suffering from some dire disease. 

It is not correct to say you do not hurt 
any poor person when you deny funds to 
a hospital. You do not hurt the trustees 
of the hospital when you withdraw 
funds from them and threaten to close 
their doors. Most of them are in good 
health and able to get a doctor, 

The people who lose by it are the poor, 
more often than not the cases in the 
hospital beds, having some public funds 
of the community. They are the ones 
who are hurt. 

Talk to me not about the poor being 
injured by this amendment and say that 
these so-called guideline proposals that 
take money from the poor, schools, and 
hospitals, do not affect the poor. 
There is a striking similarity here in the 
two cases. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is right in his legal argument 
that it is a terrible thing to have admin- 
istrative findings weigh so heavily on 
the people of any community, whether 
they be poor or rich—findings of any 
bureaucrat, whether it is in the Federal 
Government or the State. But it is here. 

In my own State I see the result in 
the very poorest sections of the State 
and the very poorest people of the State. 

If you are going to get it down to a 
measure or standard of poverty, that is 
where you will feel the pinch; it hurts 
those suffering from some disease who 
are in a hospital that is denied any 
Federal funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
know of any provision in the laws that 
we have in the allocation of grants and 
loans which provide that before loans 
and grants can be given there must be a 
judicial finding as distinguished from a 
finding of a bureaucrat? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I know of 
no requirement for judicial findings, 
All are done on administrative findings. 

The only reason I rose was because 
the Senator from New York stressed the 
poor people. 

I know something about poverty. I 
lived in a very poor area of my State all 
of my life, and I know that these ad- 
ministrative findings weigh as heavily or 
more heavily on poor people than on 
any Paes under this proposed amend- 
ment. 
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I am not particularly enamoured of 
the amendment. I do not believe in 
these findings being used so harshly 
against citizens of the United States, but 
if they are going to be used, they should 
be used uniformly. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr, JAVITS. I yield 5 minutes to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, there isan 
old adage that two wrongs do not make 
a right. The Senate will recall that, 
with a heavy heart, I voted against the 
civil rights bill of 1964, after I was un- 
able, by amendment, to strike from the 
bill title VI, which I thought gave sweep- 
ing authority for administrative arbi- 
trariness, and possible tyranny, in with- 
holding funds which, as the able and 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL] has stated, hurts those who 
have committed no wrong and who need 
help the most. 

I voted against the bill because of 
that, and I do not now propose to vote 
for the same principle of withholding 
funds for an indefinite and obscure rea- 
son, subject to the interpretation of an 
administrative official. 

The fact that the other House passed 
this amendment lends no particular value 
to it. It must have been passed in haste. 
If Senators will just read the proposed 
amendment and go beyond the word in- 
citing” and the word “riot,” they will 
find indefinite terms such as “facilitating 
the encouragement of a civil disturb- 
ance.” 

I do not know what that means, and 
no one has been able to tell us what it 
means. I do not propose to vote to 
withhold funds to relieve poverty be- 
cause some administrative official may 
have determined that a group of per- 
sons may have “facilitated the encour- 
agement of a civil disturbance.” 

It seems to me that this is an ill- 
advised amendment that vests, arbitrary 
authority upon Federal officials in a 
field of human relations that is the prov- 
ince of local and State authorities. 
Whose prerogative.or duty should it be 
to determine if someone is guilty of 
creating or “facilitating the encourage- 
ment of a civil disturbance in violation 
of local laws? It seems to me that both 
the judgment and punishment belongs 
in local authorities. This, at least, is a 
doubtful province for Federal withhold- 
ing of funds. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. In other words, the 
Senator from Tennessee is attempting to 
present to the Senate an argument show- 
ing his consistency, but that consistency 
does protect the Senator from Tennessee 
but does not protect the Senator from 
New York, who advocated one system 
with regard to one class and now ad- 
vocates another system with regard to 
another class, 

Mr. GORE.. Well, Mr. President, I 
have not always been consistent. I think 
the principle involved in both instances 
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is far more important than my con- 
sistency or my inconsistency, and I 
apologize to the Senate for the immod- 
esty of the reference. I thus sought to 
make a point. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator from Tennessee will 
yield just a moment, I wish to say to him 
that he is one of the few people here 
whose credentials permit him to make 
the statement he has just made. 

Mr. GORE. Mr, President, I appreci- 
ate that encomium but the principle in- 
volved here is wrong. If a man has com- 
mitted a civil disturbance and has gotten 
into fisticuffs or a fracas there are local 
laws on the books to take care of him. 
Why should the Senate undertake to 
withhold funds on a poverty program for 
such a reason as that? 

This amendment is not worthy of the 
Senate. I wish the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would withdraw it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Massachusetts is recog- 
nized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I shall vote against the amendment but 
I want to vote for the bill. I want to 
point out a completely different reason 
from the argument which has just been 
made. 

In the first place the Senator’s amend- 
ment proposes as a subsection (b), “If 
a man is a member of any organization 
designated as a subversive organization 
by the Attorney General of the United 
States.” That, in my opinion, would be 
utterly impossible to administer in a case 
of this kind where we are trying to get 
funds to people who so desperately need 
them and all that goes with it. If we 
include that statement in the bill, we 
will be making it impossible to adminis- 
ter this section of the law on a practical 


Mr. President, I bring out the second 
point, which is that the House bill, which 
does not include that subparagraph 
about the member of any organization, 
states: 

No part of the funds authorized to be 
appropriated shall be used to provide * . 


That is in the House bill. It will be 
in conference, and if we do not pass this 
amendment, the conferees can change 
the “shall” to a “may,” if it is important 
to the conferees to include that section in 
the bill. But if we include that subpara- 
graph (b) now, it will be utterly impossi- 
ble, in my opinion to administer it. The 
battle will be fought in the conference, 
15 why pass this amendment now in this 

orm? 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, for rea- 
sons so cogently stated by the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], I am op- 
posed to the amendment. 
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It is a sort of neo-McCarthy measure. 

I cannot bring myself to support it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will my colleague from New 
York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to my colleague from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Let me 
ask my colleague this question: Is it cor- 
rect that title VI of the civil rights legis- 
lation, which has been discussed on the 
floor of the Senate today, provides for 
judicial review in connection with some 
of these matters? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator is correct. 
Provision for judicial review from any 
administrative decision is taken care of 
under that title. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Is there 
anything in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Virginia which carries 
any allowance for judicial review? 

Mr. JAVITS. Certainly not. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Thatis 
an important distinction to keep in 
mind. 

Let me add my words of commenda- 
tion for my colleague from New York, 
who I think has summarized in the best 
possible way the opposition to the pend- 
ing amendment. I am also opposed to 
it. What we have done today—really, 
earlier this afternoon, in which I believe 
the administration made a mistake—is a 
reaction to the victory of Mr. Maddox in 
Georgia, Mr. Mahoney in Maryland, and 
the defeat of Representative Morrison 
of Louisiana, and some other events tak- 
ing place in the political lives of all of us 
across the United States today. 

I think the need is acute for the 
United States to help the poor and 
needy, and to help those who have been 
discriminated against for such a long 
period of time. We turned our backs 
earlier this afternoon on those who need 
help so desperately. The pending 
amendment is a further aspect of trying 
to deal with this so-called backlash 
which, in my judgment, is a terrible 
mistake. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield 2 minutes to the 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I am thinking per- 
haps, Mr. President, that the pending 
amendment is not germane under the 
rule. I am not insensible to the fact 
that comparable language appears in 
the House bill, except for the final sub- 
section. It may be that there is no ex- 
act precedent that is in point with re- 
spect to the matter. It could be sub- 
mitted to the Senate. Let the Senate 
pass on its germaneness, and that can 
be done today. I suggest we let it go to 
a vote, even though I have doubts about 
the germaneness of the bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, are 
the proponents going to be allowed to 
Say anything about the amendment? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senator has one- 
half hour. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 5 minutes to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there has been a lot said here about this 
amendment. 

What the amendment would do is 
this: it would provide that no one 
would get payment from the fund if he 
incites, promotes, encourages, or carries 
on a riot or other civil disturbance in 
violation of law—Federal law, State law, 
or local law. 

What is wrong with that? 

Should an administrator wish to pro- 
vide funds to anyone who participated 
in a riot or encouraged a riot, or engaged 
in a civil disturbance in violation of State, 
Federal, or local law. 

This amendment, to my way of think- 
ing, is sound and will help the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Whether we know it or not, many peo- 
ple have been saying that a great many 
people engaged in these programs have 
actually encouraged riots. 

I do not know whether that is true 
but, in my opinion, the pending amend- 
ment would be wholesome and the ad- 
ministrator would have the right to with- 
hold funds from any individual who par- 
ticipated in a riot, or promoted one, or 
engaged in any other civil disturbance. 

As the Senator from New York brought 
out, there is judicial review, in that any- 
one who feels he is aggrieved by the ad- 
ministrator’s action, can appeal. He has 
that review. So his rights are protected. 

Mr, President, it seems to me that 
with the riots taking place in this coun- 
try today, the Senate should be eager to 
adopt this amendment. 

There should be no reluctance what- 
ever on the part of the Senate or of 
every Senator here to adopt this amend- 
ment. 

We have heard much about civil liber- 
ties and terminology along that line. It 
is said that if we adopt this amendment 
it will deprive somebody of civil liberties. 
Mr. President, it deprives nobody of 
civil liberties. I wonder if in recent years 
we have not attempted to place the 
rights of individuals above the rights of 
society. ‘Sure, I ‘believe in personal 
rights. I believe in genuine civil rights, 
but we must put the rights of society 
above the rights of the individual. 

That is what is being done by this 
amendment—putting the rights of soci- 
ety first. If anyone creates a riot or a 
civil disturbance, the administrator can 
say to him, “You are causing us trouble. 
You will bring our program in disrepute. 
Because of that, we cannot keep you on 
the payroll any longer.” 

That is the practical effect of the 
amendment. Again, I say, What is wrong 
with that? Why should not the admin- 
istrator have the right to say to any in- 
dividual, “You are causing a civil dis- 
turbance. You participated in a riot. 
Therefore we are not going to continue 
you in this program”? 

I think to give the administrator of 
the program this power would be a fine 
step for the Senate to take, because some 
of the matters that have been mentioned 
have gone too far. 
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As the Senator from Georgia pointed 
out, to withhold funds from hospitals 
and schools is a different situation. If 
funds are withheld from a hopsital, a 
whole group is punished; if funds are 
withheld from schools, teachers and 
schoolchildren are being punished. Here 
it is one individual. 

If an individual violates a State or 
local or Federal law, the Administrator 
will be saying to him, “We cannot keep 
you on the program.” If he does not 
pursue that course, the man’s rights are 
not infringed. If he does pursue them 
and he feels that his rights are infringed, 
he has the right of review. 

I hope the Senate adopts the amend- 
ment. The people of the country are 
disturbed over the riots. It is going to 
be hard for a Senator to go back home 
or anywhere else and explain why he 
took a position contrary to the public 
good, because if he does not vote to adopt 
the amendment, that is the position he 
will be taking. 

With regard to subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 618 of the amendment, it is pro- 
vided that none of the funds appropri- 
ated may go to an individual who is a 
member of any organization designated 
as a subversive organization by the At- 
torney General of the United States. 

Again I want to ask, Why should any- 
one receive pay from the Government of 
the United States who belongs to a sub- 
versive organization? What is a sub- 
versive organization? A subversive or- 
ganization is one that would overthrow 
the Government of the United States. 
A subversive organization is an organi- 
zation that does not believe in the re- 
publican type of government we have. 
And if one is a member of such an or- 
ganization and if he adopts the prin- 
ciples of such organization by joining it, 
then it seems to me he should be de- 
prived of the right of receiving money 
from that same government which pro- 
vides an individual the greatest liberty 
that has ever been provided to any in- 
dividual. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. I shall yield next to 
the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] but before I do so, let me say 
a word. 

I take pride in having listened to my 
colleagues who have spoken in opposition 
to this amendment. This is a situation 
in which we have to keep our heads, 
when those all around us are losing 
theirs. That is why we are the Senate. 
I speak with deep feeling that it was 
right for them to speak in opposition to 
the amendment. I am deeply gratified 
that so many of my distinguished col- 
leagues have spoken along this line. 

I yield now 3 minutes to the Senator 
from Rhode Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, there 
is no one in the Senate who feels more 
strongly against riots and the use of 
violence in order to accomplish civil 
rights in America thanI do. Civil rights 
in America are guaranteed under the 
Constitution of the United States. I do 
not think anyone should indulge in 
vandalism, rioting, or any kind of vio- 
lence in order to accomplish the nobility 


and spirit of those rights. 
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But this amendment does not belong 
in this bill. It has no place in this bill 
because the connotation of this amend- 
ment debauches—I repeat, debauches— 
the poverty program. 

To leave the impression that the peo- 
ple who are administering this law are 
encouraging those who use violence or 
encouraging any rioting is a bad reflec- 
tion not only on the program but on the 
stature of the U.S. Senate. That is the 
reason why I am against it. 

When the proper time comes and the 
time on the amendment is consumed, I 
shall move to lay the amendment on the 
table, because I do not think it belongs 
in this legislation. 

I do not question the sincerity of men 
who have very strong feelings, because 
we all do, but to write it into this bill, 
where it has no place, I repeat again, 
debauches a bill by which we are trying 
to help the poor in this country. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
be prepared to yield back my time, so 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Pastore] might make his motion. I do 
not know the desire of the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HOLLAND]. 

Mr, HOLLAND. Mr. President, I do 
not agree with my distinguished friend, 
the Senator from Rhode Island, when 
he says that the purpose of this amend- 
ment or its meaning would tend to de- 
bauch this act. This amendment is very 
much like one which was proposed in 
the House of Representatives, and over- 
whelmingly adopted. It had been offered 
by a colleague of mine from Florida, who 
comes from a city which had a very un- 
pleasant experience with one of the in- 
stitutions set up under the poverty pro- 
gram. 

That colleague of mine was trying to 
clean up the program in some ways. I 
think what he meant by the amendment, 
and I think this is the way the amend- 
ment would be enforced, is to insist that 
clients under the Job Corps program, 
who are getting training at a cost greater 
than it would take to send those clients 
to the most expensive university should 
desist from participation in riots and acts 
of violence, and if they do undertake 
such activities they should automatically 
lose their right to continue to get the 
beneficence of the Government out of 
the pockets of the taxpayers. 

It means that members of the Youth 
Corps—and that is another one of the 
organizations which has been in trouble 
and disrepute—must have some notice 
that if they get into that kind of activity 
they automatically forfeit their right to 
the training which is given them at pub- 
lic expense under the provisions of the 
Poverty Act. 

There are some words in the amend- 
ment which I would change. I would 
change the word “‘may” in line 5, page 2, 
5 “shall.” I think it should be manda- 

ry. 

I would strike out all of line 9, on page 
2, and the first four words in line 10, so 
as to eliminate the difficulty very prop- 
erly referred to by the Senator from 
Tennessee, because those words, “or fa- 
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cilitates the incitement, promotion, en- 
couragement, or carrying on of,” are dif- 
ficult words to interpret, and I think 
they go too far. 

That would leave the amendment 
reading “incites, promotes, encourages, 
or carries on a riot or other civil dis- 
turbance in violation of Federal, State, 
or local laws designed to ‘preserve the 
peace.” 

I cannot see, to save my soul, why any- 
one should want some of the characters 
who are clients of this program in the 
Job Corps and in the Youth Corps to 
feel that they can engage in these riot- 
ous disturbances and still be proper sub- 
jects for the beneficence of their Gov- 
ernment. Because I feel that way, I cer- 
tainly shall support the amendment. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator read 
again how the amendment would read 
if his suggestion were accepted by the 
Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I would strike the 
word “may” and insert the word “shall” 
in line 5 of the printed amendment—that 
is the fifth word in the line—and I would 
strike all of line 9 and the first four 
words in line 10. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. How would it read 
then? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Section 1, which is 
the section that would be changed, would 
read as follows: 

(1) incites, promotes, encourages, or car- 
ries on a riot or other civil disturbance in 
violation of Federal, State, or local laws 
designed to preserve the peace of the com- 
munity concerned. 


I see no reason in the world why a 
generous Government, trying to help 
people of the kind that it is seeking to 
help—and they have made a great many 
mistakes in their selections, and I sup- 
pose they will continue to do so, because, 
after all, they are dealing with an ele- 
ment that is untrained, uncouth, drop- 
outs, many of them delinquents, and 
they are bound to make mistakes—when 
those people who have made those mis- 
takes go further, and engage in riots 
and demonstrations against the peace of 
the areas where they are being trained, 
I think the Administrator should be 
directed by Congress to drop them from 
the program, 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. As a matter of fact, 
I would go so far as to say that any ad- 
ministrator who allowed any assistant 
to do any of the acts enumerated in this 
amendment ought to be fired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Amen, 

Mr. PASTORE. There is no question 
about that. I hope we are not creating 
the impression here that those opposing 
this amendment are for riots, or that 
we are encouraging anybody in Federal 
employment to be for riots. 

All I am saying is that the connotation 
is bad, and if Mr. Shriver or anybody 
else encourages anybody in his depart- 
ment to incite a riot, to use a gun or a 
knife, or engage in vandalism, he ought 
to be fired. 
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But that is not what we are talking 
about here today. Why withhold funds 
from anybody who does that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
oe of the Senator from Florida has ex- 
p: 8 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield 5 additional minutes to the Sen- 
ator from Florida, 

Mr. HOLLAND, Mr, President, I 
think I agree completely with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, that what we 
are trying to do is have the Senate say 
that it, too, agrees with the Senator from 
Rhode Island, and to clothe the Admin- 
istrator of this program with a mandate 
from Congress that we think he does 
have the authority, and that we do direct 
him, when riots and demonstrations 
which are violent break out, and when 
his trainees take part in them, to auto- 
matically cut them off. 

I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I thank the 
Senator from Florida. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to modify the amendment in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations of 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, have not the yeas 
and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered, 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. CLARK. Is it not true that an 
amendment cannot be modified after the 
yeas and nays have been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct, except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, we can 
reoffer it immediately, in a corrected 
way. I hope the Senator will not refuse 
that right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Virginia? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 2 
minutes to the Senator from Vermont. 

Mr, AIKEN. I ask the Senator from 
New York, does he interpret this pro- 
posed amendment to mean that the chil- 
dren of a person who had committed any 
of these prohibited acts would be denied 
the right to participate in the Headstart 
program? 

Mr. JAVITS. In my opinion, in re- 
sponse to the Senator from Vermont, if 
he will yield to me, may I say that the 
words used here, even after the amend- 
ment made by unanimous consent, relate 
to funds appropriated pursuant to this 
act to provide payments or assistance or 
services in any form. A parent of a 
Headstart. child is responsible for that 
child, and for the care and training of 
that child; therefore, as Headstart would 
take over some of the responsibility of 
that parent by giving that child pre- 
school training, those are services which 
may well also go to the parent and which, 
in my judgment, may bring the parent 
under the provisions of this particular 
section. That is only my opinion, how- 
ever, and would not, I hope, be binding 
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in any way with respect to this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. AIKEN. And it would be the chil- 
dren of a shady character who would 
receive the punishment for what their 
parent may have done in violation of the 
law by inciting a riot or doing any other 
prohibited act? 

Mr. JAVITS. If the Senator will yield 
further, my answer to that question is 
“Yes,” and I say that he emphasizes the 
viciousness of this amendment, because 
there are over 500,000 children in the 
Headstart program, and 4 million people 
under the antipoverty program. Every 
one of them would be affected, directly 
and personally, by this particular 
amendment. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator feel 
that it would be in the best American 
traditions to punish the children for the 
sins of the fathers? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think really, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the best argument on that was 
made by the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore] when he said it just does not 
make sense. 

It would really dishearten me, make 
me feel low in heart, if this amendment 
were to carry. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The amendment unques- 
tionably is improved by the change, but 
let me point out that sufficient change 
has not yet been made. Funds are to 
be withheld, still, from someone who en- 
courages or carries on a civil disturbance 
in violation of Federal, State, or local 
laws. 

Suppose there is a fracas after a high 
school football game or a dance. We 
are getting into a field of human rela- 
tionships and conduct here which prop- 
erly addresses itself, under our system 
of government, to the local government, 
both in determination of what is a vio- 
lation of local law, and in the punish- 
ment. This is not, I agree with the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, the proper vehi- 
cle for dealing with race riots. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute, to point out 
that the words “assists, encourages, or 
instructs any other individual,” to which 
Senator Gore very properly. objected, 
arë still in the amendment, and that the 
item the Senator from Massachusetts 
referred to, “or is a member of any or- 
ganization designated as a subversive or- 
ganization by the Attorney General of 
the United States,” remains a provision. 

Mr. President, in fairness to the OEO, 
they have guidelines and ground rules 
which prevent their money from being 
used, or the individuals who work for 
them from engaging in or fomenting 
any disturbance. They enforce those 
rules very strictly. 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PasTORE] was absolutely correct; no ad- 
ministrator would stay in office for 3 
days who made himself a party to any- 
thing contrary to the understanding and 
the spirit with which we authorize this 
program. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will state it. 
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Mr. CLARK. How much time remains 
on each side? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia has 14 minutes. 
5755 Senator from New York has 2 min- 
utes. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
Virginia desire additional time? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield 3 min- 
utes to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to address a question to the 
Senator from Virginia along the lines 
of the colloquy between the distin- 
guished Senator from Vermont and the 
Senator from New York. 

Is my understanding of the language 
of the bill correct that if the parent of 
a child in the Operation Headstart pro- 
gram was involved in some sort of brawl 
or civil disturbance, that that child 
would not be eligible to continue his 
schooling? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The under- 
standing of the Senator is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator 
explain the language in section 618(a) 
which reads: 

None of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this Act may be used to provide payments, 
assistance, or services, in any form, with 
respect to any individual who— 


Where does the Senator draw the line? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not think 
the child would be involved in the incit- 
ing, promoting, encouraging, or carrying 
on of a riot. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a service to 
the parent to have the child in the Head- 
start program? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is a service 
to the child also. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In the case of the Job 
Corps or employment training program, 
in which a parent is enlisted in the re- 
training program or some type of Job 
Corps operation, if a parent of the child 
became involved in a civil disturbance 
of some type, what would then happen? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If an indi- 
vidual incites, promotes, encourages, or 
carries on, or facilitates the incitement, 
promotion, encouragement, or carrying 
on of, a riot or other civil disturbance, 
then these funds would not be available 
for that particular individual. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would not apply in 
any way to any member of the family of 
the individual? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It does not say 
“family.” It says “individual.” 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know, but the point 
that concerns me—and I was initially 
going to vote with the Senator—is that 
the language of the amendment is such 
that it would literally be visiting the sins 
of the father on the child. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I do not agree 
with that interpretation at all. The Sen- 
ator is privileged to interpret it as he 
thinks best. That is not the interpreta- 
tion of the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Can the language 
then not be tightened in some way to 
protect against such a contingency? 

It now reads: 

None of the funds appropriated pursuant 
to this act may be used to provide payments, 
assistance, or services in any form, ‘with re- 
spect to any individual who— 
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If the occasion involved assistance to 
a member of the family, it would be 
assistance in any form. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It seems clear 
to me that it applies to any individual 
who carries on these activities. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Virginia is recognized for 
2 additional minutes. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, what is the definition of the 
Senator from Virginia of a civil disturb- 
ance? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The amend- 
ment reads: 

Incites, promotes, encourages, or carries 
on, or facilitates the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of a riot, or 
other civil disturbance in violation of Fed- 
eral, State, or local laws. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What 
is the definition of the Senator? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It is a viola- 
tion of the law with respect to keeping 
the peace. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If two 
people were to get into a fight, would 
that constitute a civil disturbance? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. It would de- 
pend on the law of the locality involved. 
I am not a lawyer, I do not know all the 
technical ramifications. However, to 
me, the language is rather clear, It 
must be in violation of Federal, State, or 
local laws. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
it is of some significance, if we are to 
vote on this really rather important 
amendment, to know the specific defini- 
tion of a civil disturbance. 

I think the amendment is very impor- 
tant. Perhaps it is possible to work out 
some language which would be accept- 
able. However, it seems to me that we 
ought to have hearings and testimony 
from a representative of the Department 
of Justice, law-enforcement officials, and 
others as to the phraseology with re- 
spect to this kind of an amendment. 

It would be of vital importance. If we 
are going to vote today on an amend- 
ment—that might be very far reaching— 
which contains language which we can- 
not define with any exactitude, I think 
it is a very dangerous precedent. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I think the 
meaning of incitement to riot has al- 
ready been defined with exactitude over 
a period of time. The amendment reads: 
“Riot or other civil disturbance in viola- 
tion of Federal, State, or local laws de- 
signed to preserve the peace of the com- 
munity concerned.” 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. If there 
is a law in a local community against 
fighting and two children in the Head- 
start program get into a fight, would that 
be a civil disturbance? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would say 
absolutely not. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. They 
would be violating the law. They would 
perhaps not be prosecuted because they 
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are only 4 years old. However, the Ad- 
Ministrator might say that is a civil dis- 
turbance. ; 

Could they be thrown out of the Head- 
start program? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would say 
absolutely not. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. What if 
the children are 16 yearsiold and get into 
a fight? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator 
can take his interpretation of it. I do 
not interpret it in that way. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. We are 
passing a law here which is of vital im- 
portance. Somebody will have to admin- 
ister the law. 

As has been pointed out, this would not 
be after the parties had been found 
guilty of a violation of the law. We 
could define that. We could say: Who 
has been found guilty of a violation of 
the law.” However, that is not the way 
this reads. This says that the Admin- 
istrator must make that determination 
himself. 

If two 16-year-old children who are 
receiving funds under a Federal poverty 
program get into a fight and one of them 
breaks a window, would that constitute 
a ae disturbance? I should like to find 
out. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I would as- 
sume that the Administrator would use 
reasonable judgment in handling that 
matter. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
that is important to the Senate of the 
United States and particularly to those 
of us who are concerned about our laws 
and where we are going and what is being 
enacted into law in this body. 

I think it is very important to have ex- 

act definitions of this kind of termi- 
nology. 
I know that, as the Attorney General, 
I spent days and days with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Ervin] before 
a congressional committee, defining every 
word and phrase in connection with civil 
rights legislation. 

Here we have a very important piece 

of legislation which we are about to pass 
in the Senate and we have never had 
hearings on this particular question to 
find out the best way to deal with the 
problem, 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I point 
out to the distinguished Senator from 
New York that if no hearings were held, 
the committee had that duty, because 
the provision is contained in title XII of 
the House bill, beginning on page 50 
thereof. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that title XII of the House bill be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the title was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

TITLE XII—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 1201. No part of the funds authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act to carry out 
the provisions of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 shall be used to provide pay- 
ments, assistance, or services, in any form, 
with respect to any individual who— 

(1) incites, promotes, encourages, or car- 
ries on, or facilitates the incitement, promo- 
tion, encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot 
or other civil disturbance in violation of 
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Federal, State, or local laws designed to pre- 
serve the peace of the community concerned 
or to protect the persons or property of resi- 
dents of such community; or 

(2) assists, encourages, or instructs any 
person to commit or perform any act specified 
in paragraph (1). 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Do we 
have any real definition? Can we find 
out whether there is a definition of civil 
disturbance? Can the Senator tell me? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. The Senator is 
a far better lawyer than Iam. I am not 
a lawyer at all. However, certainly there 
is a reasonable definition of what con- 
stitutes a civil disturbance. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. For my 
own information, I called the Depart- 
ment of Justice to find out their defini- 
tion of a civil disturbance, They do not 
have any definition of civil disturbance. 

I think that if we agree to this lan- 
guage, we would be in a great deal of dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. If it is not a 
violation of the law, then there would 
be no civil disturbance. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I share a 
common concern with the Senator from 
Virginia in dealing with the matter of 
riots. 

Is there any way in which the Senator 
from Virginia could possibly modify his 
amendment so as to deal only with riots? 

The thing that concerns me is that the 
the Senator, in his colloquy with the 
Senator from New York, pointed out the 
language with reference to a civil dis- 
turbance and noted that it would have 
to be in violation of the Federal, State, 
or local laws designed to preserve the 
peace of the community concerned. 
However, the language goes one step fur- 
ther and reads: or to protect the per- 
sons or property of residents of such 
community.” 

This would bring into controversy a 
whole array of local ordinances, such as 
parking ordinances or traffic ordinances 
designed to protect the persons of prop- 
erty of residents. 

It would get clear away from what I 
think the Senator is trying to do—stop- 
ping riots or aiding or encouraging those 
who incite or encourage riots. 

Does the Senator think he has to have 
this all-encompassing language, or could 
2 put a period at the end of the word 
60 ot“? 

I offer this as a suggestion. The Sena- 
tor may follow his own course of action. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr: President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
was interested in the question asked by 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana. 
AS I interpret the amendment, it only 
applies to a civil disturbance that is in 
violation of Federal, State, or local law. 
Is that the way the Senator interprets it? 

Mr. BAYH. That is the way I inter- 
pret it. However, the local law also deals 
with any local ordinance that is designed 
not only to cover a disturbance of the 
peace, but also, according to the last part 
of the sentence, to protect the persons or 
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property of residents of such community. 
That could involve a whole array or traf- 
fic or parking ordinances. I do not 
think the Senator from Virginia wants to 
incorporate such ordinances in the anti- 
riot measure. í s 

Mr. THURMOND. Under the amend- 
ment, the Administrator would be given 
the authority to determine this question. 

If a man incites a riot, participates in 
a riot, or creates a. civil disturbance 
which violates a Federal, State, or local 
law, why should the Administrator not 
have the authority to determine this? 

Mr. BAYH. I think that this matter 
has been covered very carefully by other 
Senators who have argued it more metic- 
uously than I. 

We do not want to take away a person’s 
right to root out poverty if he violates 
some insignificant ordinance that really 
does not have anything to do with 
rioting. 

Suppose one is guilty of a minor traffic 
violation. That is a violation of a local 
ordinance. y 

I thought we changed the wording in 
the Senate to conform with the House 
language, which does not say “may”; it 
says “shall.” This gives the Adminis- 
trator no authority to make any other 
decision, but that he shall. If it is a 
violation of a minor State law, it is still a 
violation of a State law. I do not think 
that is what the Senator from Virginia 
has in mind. 

We all are concerned about not aiding 
or abetting those who encourage, carry 
on, and promote riots. I can find no 
argument with this premise. But we 
open the whole chickenhouse. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I call the attention 
of the Senator from Indiana to the fact 
that the words he complains of will be 
= conference, anyhow, if we strike them 

ere. 

I was going to suggest to the Senator 
from Virginia that he strike everything 
in section 1 after the word “riot,” and let 
us just make the issue single and com- 
plete. What we are attempting to do is 
to discourage the clients of the poverty 
corps from entering into riots, and I 
think we ought to do it. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia: I shall be glad 
to accept an amendment, by the Senator 
from Indiana to modify this language to 
the extent of leaving out, on line 12, “or 
to protect the persons or property of resi- 
dents of such community.” 

Mr. BAYH. I would be glad to offer 
an amendment. I am not sure of the 
parliamentary procedure. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to modify my 
amendment to that extent: 

Mr. BAYH. In other words, the Sen- 
ator would put a period after “riot.” In 
other words, it would read, “any individ- 
ual who incites, promotes, encourages, or 
carries on, a riot,” period. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator desire to modify his amendment? 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. I modify my 
amendment in accordance with the rec- 
ommendation of the Senator from Indi- 
ana. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. PASTORE. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, I am now con- 
vinced to restrain myself from making 
a motion to lay on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none. The 
amendment is so modified. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have the clerk report the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as modified, as follows: 

On page 49, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY 
INDIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 
SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 
“Sec, 24. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 

tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following new section: 

„ ‘PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY 
INDIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 
SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 
“ ‘Sec, 618. (a) None of the funds appro- 

priated pursuant to this Act shall be used to 

provide payments, assistance, or services, in 
any form, with respect to any individual 
who— 

1) incites, promotes, encourages, or 
carries on a riot’.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
should like to have the rest of the amend- 
ment read. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the clerk may 
read the amendment as it now is at the 
desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. In toto. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment as modified, as follows: 

On page 49, between lines 14 and 15, insert 
the following new section: 

“PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY IN- 
DIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 
SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 
“Sec. 24. Title VI of the Economic Oppor- 

tunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at 

the end thereof the following new section: 

“ “PROHIBITION AGAINST ASSISTANCE TO ANY IN- 
DIVIDUAL WHO INCITES A RIOT AND TO ANY 
SUBVERSIVE ORGANIZATION 
“ ‘Sec, 618. (a) None of the funds appro- 

priated pursuant to this Act shall be used 

to provide payments, assistance, or services, 
in any form, with’ ‘respect to any individual 
who— 

(1) incites, promotes, 
carries on a riot; or 

2) assists, encourages, or instructs any 
other individual to commit or perform any 
act specified in paragraph (1). 

“*(b) or is a member of any organization 
designated as a subversive organization by 
the Attorney General of the United States.“ 

On page 49, line 16, strike out “Src. 24” and 
substitute “Sec. 25”. 

On page 50, line 7, strike out "Sec. 25” and 
substitute “Sec. 26”. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
listened with great interest to this dis- 
cussion before making up my mind. 
The laws of this country with regard to 
riots should be enforced by our pros- 
ecuting officers—Federal, State, and 
local—and by our courts, and not by the 


encourages, or 
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Director of the poverty program. I do 
not think that we should adopt an 
amendment placing in the Director of 
the poverty program enforcement policies 
that are mandatory. 

Now that my friend the Senator from 
Rhode Island is not going to move to 
lay it on the table, I shall. But I shall 
withhold doing so, if the Senator from 
New York wishes to say something more. 

I do not think that we should turn this 
legislation into something akin to a bill 
of attainder, and I shall move to lay it 
on the table. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 2 minutes under the bill. 

Mr. President; I think we have seen 
what a can of worms we have in at- 
tempting to write a complicated statute 
on the floor of the Senate, a bill of at- 
tainder bearing on 4 million people, 
when we know the matter will be coming 
up in conference. 

Mr. President, I do not think that this 
is any tribute or credit to the Senate. 
We have eliminated that part which 
related to local law, and now we are go- 
ing to have the administrator of the 
poverty program issue a set of guidelines 
defining a riot; and we are going to have 
him attempt to administer part (b), 
which, as Senator SALTONSTALL pointed 
out so eloquently, is impossible admin- 
istratively. 

Beyond that, there would be locked in- 
to conference, if this amendment is 
passed, the mandatory phase, the word 
“shall.” The administrator would be 
bound by it. He would have to do it. 
He would have to screen 4 million people 
who are poverty beneficiaries. 

Such action does not befit the Senate. 
All the hashing going on indicates how 
deeper and deeper is the pit into which 
we will fall if we do this. The matter 
will be in conference. We will do our ut- 
most to work something out which is 
apposite to the situation, somewhat con- 
sistent with the guidelines of the 
poverty agency. 

To do it here will be an act which we 
will regret, and it demeans the Senate 
of the United States to do something in 
which we would just be aping the other 
body. I do not think that we are all so 
scared of our jobs or so easy in our con- 
sciences that we should do this. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield myself 1 minute 
on the bill, to note my objection and 
opposition to the amendment, and to 
state that I shall support the motion to 
table which the Senator from Oregon 
has made. 

Whatever might have been done to fix 
up subsection 1, subsection 2 is also ob- 
jectionable; and subparagraph (b), to 
my way of thinking, has no business in 
the bill. 

I have been advised by the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity that 
he is strongly opposed to this bill, which 
he believes is impossible to administer. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, has all 
the time expired? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All 
time has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I move 
that the amendment be laid on the table, 
and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered. 

The clerk will call the roll, on the 
motion to table made by the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr, 
CuurcH], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sena- 
tor from Illinois [Mr. Dovc.as], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBER- 
GER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EASTLAND], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] would 
each vote “nay.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that. the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senators from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr, Hrusxal, 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from. California [Mr. 
KucHEL], and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorrl are absent on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower! 
would each vote “nay.” i 

On this vote, the Senator- from: Colo- 
rado [Mr. ArLorr] is-paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey IMr. Cas]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote nay'“ and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 32, 
nays 39, as follows: 


[Leg. No. 278] 
YEAS—32 

Aiken Jackson McGee 
Brewster Javits McGovern: 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Mondale 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Monroney 
Fulbright Long, Mo. Morse 
Gore Mansfield 
Griffin McCarthy Moss 


Muskie Tydings 
Nelson Ribicoff Williams, N.J. 
Pastore Saltonstall Young, Ohio 
Pell Smith 
NAYS—39 
Bartlett Ervin Mundt 
Bayh Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Harris m 
Bible Hartke Prouty 
Boggs Hickenlooper Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Russell, S. C 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Russell, Ga. 
Cannon ordan, Idaho Simpson 
Carlson Lausche Stennis 
Cotton Long, La. Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dodd Miller Williams, Del. 
Ellender Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—29 

Allott Fong Metcalf 
Anderson Gruening Neuberger 

Hart Robertson 
Case Hayden Scott 
Church Hruska Smathers 
Cooper Inouye Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Dominick Kuchel Tower 
Douglas Magnuson Yarborough 
Eastland McIntyre 


So the motion of Mr. Morse to lay on 
the table the amendment of Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BYRD]. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 

that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 
I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
JoRrDAN], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MeTCALF], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], and 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND], the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SmatHers], and the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman] would 
each vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senators from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska] 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. TOWER] 
and the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] and the Senator from Penn- 
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Sylvania (Mr. Scorr] are absent on offi- 
cial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hruska], the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii [Mr. Fone] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. ALLoTT] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. CASE]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 39, 
nays 32, as follows: 


[Leg. No. 279] 
YEAS—39 

Bartlett Ervin Mundt 
Bayh Fannin Murphy 
Bennett Harris Pearson 
Bible Hartke Randolph 

Hickenlooper Ribicoff 
Brewster Hill ussell, S.C 
Byrd, Va. Holland Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va Jordan,Idaho Simpson 
Cannon Lausche Stennis 
Carlson Long, La. Talmadge 
Cotton McClellan Thurmond 
Dodd Miller Williams, Del. 
Ellender Montoya Young, N. Dak. 

NAYS—32 

Aiken Long, Mo. Nelson 
Burdick Mansfield Pastore 
Clark McCarthy Pell 
Dirksen McGee Prouty 
Fulbright McGovern Proxmire 
Gore Mondale Saltonstall 
Griffin Monroney Smith 
Jackson Morse Tydings 
Javits Morton Williams, N.J. 
Kennedy, Mass. Moss Young, Ohio 


Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
NOT VOTING—29 


Allott Fong Metcalf 
Anderson Gruening Neuberger 
Bass Hart Robertson 
Hayden Scott 

Church Hruska Smathers 
Cooper Inouye Sparkman 
Curtis Jordan, N.C. Symington 
Dominick Kuchel Tower 
Douglas Magnuson Yarborough 
Eastland McIntyre 

So the amendment of Mr. Byrp of 
Virginia was agreed to. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I move that the vote by which the 
amendment was agreed to be reconsid- 
ered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to, 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM—ORDER 
FOR ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to query the majority leader 
about the program for tomorrow and, in 
fact, the program for the remainder of 
the week, and whether he proposes a Sat- 
urday session. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of the Senate, 
it is the intention of the leadership to 
lay down the foreign assistance appro- 
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priation bill at the conclusion of busi- 
ness this afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business this evening, it stand in ad- 
journment until 12 o’clock noon tomor- 
row. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
is also hoped tomorrow to bring up the 
foreign annuities bill on which there will 
be some debate, to be followed by the 
Foreign Assistance Appropriation Act, to 
be followed by, I believe it is the public 
works appropriation bill, to be followed 
by the secondary education bill. 

On Thursday, we hope to discuss, in 
part, the narcotics bill, and if the Senate 
will show its present interest and at- 
tendance it is hoped that we will be able 
to have a good show on Saturday so that 
we may be able to pass some legislation 
and hasten the day of adjournment one 
way or the other. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then, that means 
that there will be a Saturday session? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If there are assur- 
ances that there will be a quorum of 
Senators on hand, there will be a Satur- 
day session. We will try to check the 
day before. If a quorum is not possible, 
there will not be a Saturday session. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If, on the other other 
hand, Senators are well behaved and 
show some progress prior to Saturday, 
then there is always the outside chance 
kont Shere will not be a Saturday ses- 
sion 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator from 
Illinois always ħas me at a disadvantage. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. From the standpoint of 
those of us who live in the heartland of 
America 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Heartland? 

Mr. MUNDT. Right, this business of 
deciding late on Thursday whether there 
will be any session on Friday or Saturday 
is sometimes very awkward for us from 
the standpoint of our transportation 
problems. I believe if we can have a ses- 
sion on Saturday it would be a move to- 
ward adjournment. If the majority 
leader would tell us now, that there will 
be one, then we do not have to get into 
conflicts with our appointments which 
would necessitate canceling transporta- 
tion arrangements, and so forth. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is going to 
be one. 

Mr. MUNDT. There is? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There is going to 
be one if enough Senators are on hand. 
But the leadership does not know how 
many Senators will be here until the day 
before. But the foreign aid appropria- 
tion bill, the narcotics bill, the second- 
ary education bill, the public works ap- 
propriation, and other matters will keep 
us busy. I have sympathy for Senators 
who are campaigning, as we recognize 
that they are operating under excep- 
tional circumstances. I have no sym- 
pathy for a Senator who is not cam- 
paigning because he at least should be 
here to protect his colleagues who are 
away. 
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Mr. MUNDT. I quite agree with the 
action of the majority leader, and I ap- 
plaud it. If we are going to adjourn at 
all, we should start having Saturday ses- 
sions, and perhaps running later into the 
evenings, so that we can adjourn as soon 
as possible. It seems to me we are not 
even trying to get the Senate’s business 
accomplished very rapidly, so I hope we 
will hold to the Senate’s schedule. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is 
most fair. That is what the leadership 
intends to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Why cannot we come 
in at 10 o’clock tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There are objec- 
tions to that. 

Mr. MORSE. Why cannot we let the 
committees meet tomorrow? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have tried that 
for several weeks but there are objections 
to that. That is the way itis. We have 
to operate on that basis, and I am sorry. 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3164) to provide for con- 
tinued progress in the Nation’s war on 
poverty. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I wish the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] would 
offer his proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. Why do we not change 
the rules? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Chair please recognize the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Pennsylvania is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to correct a math- 
ematical error inadvertently made by 
the staff. The figure of $568 million was 
contained in the last amendment which 
I presented and which was adopted. It 
should be changed to $588 million. This 
was merely a mistake in addition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania? 

The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered, 

Mr.CLARK. Mr. President, the senior 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
is absent on official business as a U.S. 
representative at the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference in Teheran, Iran. 
Senator YARBOROUGH has taken an active 
interest in this legislation and our com- 
mittee adopted a number of his amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator YARBOROUGH’s remarks, an ar- 
ticle from the Wall Street Journal, and 
excerpts from the committee report be 
printed in the Recorp preceding the roll- 
call vote on the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and material was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

THE War ON Poverty: THE THIRD CAMPAIGN— 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR YaRBOROUGH 

More than 800 years ago the 12th century 
religious philosopher Maimonides compiled 
his famous “Eight Degrees of Charity". “The 
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eighth, and the most meritorious of all,” 
Maimonides wrote, “is to anticipate charity 
by preventing poverty; namely to assist the 
reduced fellowman, either by a loan of money, 
or by teaching him a trade, or by putting him 
in the way of business, so that he may earn 
an honest livelihood; and not be forced to 
the dreadful alternative of holding out his 
hand for charity. To this scripture alludes 
when it says: And if thy brother be waxen 
poor, and fallen in decay with thee, then 
thou shalt relieve him; yea, though he be 
a stranger or a sojourner. This is the high- 
est step and the summit of charity's golden 
ladder.” 

Today, far away in time and space from 
the writing of these words, we are commit- 
ting our whole society to the good works 
of the eighth degree of charity. No group 
of people has ever attempted this before. 
We are trying to do what would have been 
thought impossible even a few years ago. 

But within the last few decades our nation 
has grown to unbelievable heights of pros- 
perity. In the short space of 15 years we 
have more than doubled our Gross National 
Product. As President Johnson said recently 
when he signed into law the minimum wage 
bill, “Back in the thirties .. . while poverty 
was never really comfortable, it sure was 
common! Being poor was sort of like being 
one of the fellows. It wasn’t at all that 
different. . Today poverty is much sadder. 
We are a rich country with the highest 
standard of living of any men in history. 
Today, in this country, when you are poor, 
you are poor alone.” 

In addition to being shut away from the 
rest of society, today’s poor must overcome 
another handicap. It used to be that a 
man could rise up out of poverty on the 
strength of a quick mind or a strong back 
and a willingness to work hard. But today 
another requirement has been added—edu- 
cation and training. A person must have a 
skill in order to be sure of work. The un- 
skilled worker is the unwanted worker. He 
is the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired, 

These are some of the conditions which 
make necessary a frontal attack on poverty. 
The war on poverty is a self-help program. 
It is designed to take people off the welfare 
rolls and onto the employment rolls, We 
are fighting the war on poverty because it is 
morally right, because it is an act of social 
justice, because it will help stabilize our 
society during a difficult period of adjust- 
ment to an exclusively highly-skilled econ- 
omy, because it will make our economy more 
productive, and because it will pay for itself 
through the higher incomes of its bene- 
ficiaries, 

As with any large scale undertaking, it 
has turned out to be less than perfect in 
practice. There have been abuses. There 
are problems. But, considering the amount 
of good which has been done, and consider- 
ing the scale of the war on poverty. our 
successes far outweigh our failures. 

This does not mean that we should turn 
our back on or try to sweep under the rug 
any of the problems which have arisen. 
Our committee has adopted many amend- 
ments by members from both parties which 
should improve the administration of the 
war on poverty. Im the coming year the 
distinguished Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Employment, Manpower, and Poverty 
Mr. CLARK] plans to conduct a thorough 
investigation of the war on poverty. I am 
sure that, in his customary fair and thor- 
ough manner, the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania will ferret out all the strengths and 
all the weaknesses of the war on poverty 
and will have useful suggestions to make to 
Congress next year. 

The committee has adopted several 
amendments which I offered, and I would 
like briefly to explain each one. 
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RURAL AREAS 


Community Action program began first in 
the cities. There are several reasons. The 
problems of the city are explosive. In many 
cities there already existed expert staffs on 
various city agencies or organizations, who 
knew how to organize. And the OEO staff 
itself is oriented toward cities. 

On June 30, 1965, there were only 156 
rural community action agencies covering 
361 rural counties, Most of their programs 
were minimal, with grants totaling only 
$9,500,000. Program development grants to 
rural areas were only 8 percent of the total 
spent for that purpose. There was evident 
unwillingness to develop rural programs by 
top administrative leaders in CAP. 

The article from the April 20, 1965, Wall 
Street Journal, showing the situation a year 
ago, when the program had just about fin- 
ished its first year is as follows: 


“Tre RURAL Poor: DEPRESSED FARM AREAS 
Tram CITIES IN WINNING Poverty WAR 
BENEFITS—COMMUNITIES LAG IN FORMING 
Groups To ASK FOR FUNDS; FREEMAN 
CaLLs FoR ACTION—URBAN BIAS IN WASH- 
INGTON? 


“(By Eric Wentworth) 


“WASHINGTON.—Despite President John- 
son’s vow to seek ‘parity of opportunity’ for 
rural America, the war on poverty is off to a 
painfully slow start in the hinterlands. 

“About half the nation’s families with 
cash income below $3,000 live in rural areas, 
but Agriculture Secretary Freeman reckons 
that rural communities are getting only 
about 5% of the money doled out by the 
Administration’s antipoverty generals for 
projects initiated by local groups to help their 
impoverished neighbors, 

“Champions of the rural poor are upset in 
particular by the slow flow of funds from 
Sargent Shriver’s Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity (OEO) to rural areas for ‘community 
action programs, a key element for the anti- 
poverty war in which local groups plan and 
mount coordinated attacks against ignor- 
ence, ill health and unemployment. So far, 
Secretary Freeman asserts, while nine-tenths 
of the nation’s cities with 50,000 or more 
people are forming community action pro- 
grams or have them actually at work, less 
than one-third of the more than 2,000 rural 
counties have taken such steps. 

“There’s concern, too about the pace of 
work-training grants from the neighborhood 
Youth Corps run by the Labor Department. 
Through last month only about 10% of the 
prospective enrollees in these projects were 
in rural areas. 

“NOT SATISFIED 


“ʻI certainly am not satisfied as to the 
assistance that the rural communities have 
received throughout the nation,’ says Demo- 
cratic Congressman PERKINS from the im- 
poverished hill country of eastern Kentucky, 
though he hopes for more aid within a few 
months. Mr. Shriver himself has conceded 
that it’s ‘harder to get to the rural poor’ 
and that the rural poverty war is ‘one of our 
greatest difficulties.’ 

“Mr. Freeman blames the situation largely 
on the problems of communicating with 
leaders scattered about the countryside and 
stirring them to organize antipoverty pla- 
toons that can qualify for Federal grants, 
which finance up to 90% of a project's cost. 


‘Many large cities were getting ready to ap- 


ply for Federal aid even before President 
Johnson launched the multi-million-dollar 
offensive by signing the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act last August. But most rural areas 
got no such head start. 

“In southwest Virginia, with its many low- 
income tobacco and dairy farmers and job- 
less coal miners, local interest in antipoverty 
help has run well above average. Practically 
all these counties clustered on the east flank 
of Appalachia have applied for community 
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action grants. But approval is coming 
slowly. 

“The applications themselves provide their 
share of headaches and frustrations. - Like 
other rural groups that lack the professional 
help usually available in cities, the southwest 
Virginians have found it takes time to draft 
plans that will pass muster with Mr. Shriv- 
er's aides. 

“SLOW-MOVING AWARE 


“A delegation from one of the counties, 
Wise, was in town last week for the second 
time in a month to review its $250,000 ap- 
plication with OEO officials. County leaders 
began to organize their community action 
last December, calling it AWARE (for Ap- 
palachian-Wise Association for Rehabilita- 
tion and Education). They had their 
application, including plans for home 
management counseling, preparing young 
children for school, tutoring older children 
and setting up a mobile public health unit; 
ready by mid-March. But there have been 
several changes since. 

“Dean Graybeal, district manager for Old 
Dominion Power Co. at Big Stone Gap and 
one of the Wise County leaders, reports his 
group has invested a total of 2,000 hours in 
preparing its program so far. ‘We have re- 
vised until we're run out of revisions,’ said 
Mr. Graybeal after the second Washington 
visit. But he was still hopeful, and OEO of- 
ficials continued to study his county’s appli- 
cation. 

“Though chances are good that Wise 
County and its half-dozen neighbors will all 
have Federal funds before too long, grants 
for only three totaling about $158,000 have 
been announced so far. Only one of these, 
to the Progressive Community Club of Wash- 
ington County, is providing direct aid to 
the poor at the moment. Another county’s 
grant is simply for development of a pro- 
gram rather than for actual assistance. A 
third county, Dickenson, received tentative 
approval for a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
project. But according to county school 
Superintendent Paul Skeen, the project is 
being postponed, partly because of difficulties 
caused by a requirement that corps mem- 
bers receive a $1.25 hourly minimum wage 
when they're working, a requirement that 
could be prohibitive in a low-wage area. 
(Youth Corps officials say exceptions can 
be made.) 

“CITY SLICKERS’ RESENTED 


“The handicaps experienced by rural resi- 
dents cause some to resent the apparent ease 
with which ‘city slickers’ can sell their pro- 
posals to OEO and they complain the Govern- 
ment so far has failed to give country dwell- 
ers more of a helping hand. ‘Rural areas 
which must depend on non-professional vol- 
unteers seems to come out on the short 
end,’ laments Lee Taylor, a newspaper edi- 
tor in Kentucky’s largely rural Breckinridge 
County, ‘and, believe me, our poverty-ig- 
norance problem is much more acute than 
any city I have ever seen.’ 

“There’s no doubt that, at least when 
judged by average family income, certain 
rural areas are the very poorest places in the 
land. Among the counties at or near the 
bottom of the income scale, well below the 
widely used poverty gauge of $3,000 a year, 
are Lowndes County in central Alabama, 
through which the recent Selma-to-Mont- 
gomery civil rights march passed, and Jef- 
ferson and Tunica counties in Mississippi; 
all three are distinctly rural in character. 
While big-city slums also harbor desperate- 
ly poor people, the presence of better-heeled 
citizens nearby tends to lift average income 
in urban areas. 

“While no one wants to quarrel publicly 
with Mr. Shriver’s operation, there are rural 
boosters in and out of Government who feel 
the OEO staff isn’t given applicants from 
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‘hill and holler’ precincts all the attention 
they deserve. 

“Some say most OEO: officials hail from 
urban or suburban areas (that’s true of both 
Mr. Shriver and his deputy, Jack Conway) 
and simply don't understand the problems 
and attitudes of their country cousins. 
Others contend Mr. Shriver’s office has con- 
centrated on funding urban projects so far 
because they promised ‘more bang for a 
buck’ and quicker results to show Congress. 

“Still others even suspect’ outright bias 
against rural areas. ‘I don't think they're in- 
terested at all in rural poverty,’ one guard- 
ian of country causes declares; ‘that’s a per- 
sonal opinion and it may be unfair, but I 
think it’s more often true than false.“ 

Spokesmen for Mr. Shriver's shop firmly 
deny they're simply a collection of urban 
advocates looking out for their own kind, 
They say applications from rural groups 
often take longer to process because of omis- 
sons, errors or inadequately conceived plans, 
but insist they don’t apply any harsher 
standards than in reyiewing urban proposals. 
Nor, they claim, do they apply any single 
yardstick to rural and urban projects in 
judging overhead costs—a policy that could 
hurt the rural proposals for which such ex- 
penses, in proportion to the number of peo- 
ple helped, are frequently higher. 


“ "REALLY IMPRESSIVE PROGRAMS’ 


“OEO officials say they have granted funds 
for some ‘really impressive rural community 
action programs’ so far. Among the bene- 
ficiaries are Yell County, Ark., Craven 
County, N.C., and Ripley County, Mo. The 
projects include day-care centers for pre- 
schoolers, home management counseling, 
public health nursing and (in Craven 
County) a strawberry marketing cooperative 
for low-income families, 

“In addition, money is starting to flow out 
to rural areas under another provision of the 
Economic Opportunity Act by which the Ag- 
riculture Department’s Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration provides easy-term loans up to 
$2,500 and technical advice for low-income 
farmers and other rural residents who need 
help making ends meet. Through the end 
of March, the FHA had approved 3,250 loans 
to individual families plus several larger 
loans to cooperatives for a total of about $6 
million. 

“The poverty-fighters promise that a num- 
ber of other rural grants will be announced 
in the near future. Thus, they assert, the 
gap between rural and urban spending will 
be reduced. 

“Secretary Freeman is far from optimistic, 
though; ‘I am afraid,’ he remarks, ‘that the 
going, for a long time, will be mighty slow.’ 

“As one step to help country communities 
fight poverty, Messrs. Shriver and Freeman 
announced in late February the creation of a 
‘rural task force’ to operate out of the OED. 
The tasks of this force aren’t entirely clear as 
yet, though they'll include helping commu- 
nities put together antipoverty programs, 
helping other agencies aid needy communi- 
ties and ironing out the wrinkles in rural 
communities’ applications as they arrive in 
Washington. 

“Until early April, however, the task force 
consisted of only four people including a sec- 
retary. Then nine Agriculture Department 
officials reported for temporary duty as a 
‘special processing unit’'to handle rural ap- 
plications. 

“FIELD AGENTS DELAYED 

“To spread the word about antipoverty 
money and other Federal aid possibilities and 
to help rural groups qualify for them, Mr. 
Freeman is deploying field agents such as 
Harold Marx, a 38-year-old former journalist. 
“We're covering a heck of a lot of ground.’ 
says Mr. Marx, who meets with about 10 
groups a month in Virginia and Kentucky. 
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He's one of 13 agents in the Agriculture De- 
partment’s newly christened Rural Commu- 
nity Development Service. 

“One of his first recruiting jobs in the 
poverty war was to explain to a group of 
country folk at Hayter's Gap in southwestern 
Virginia that if they expanded some tenta- 
tive local improvement schemes into a 
countywide community action program, they 
would be able to apply for Federal funds, 
This group of small farmers, headed by 
Fount Henderson, a storekeeper, and Gar- 
land Thayer, a minister, did so and received 
Virginia’s first community action grant, a 
sum of $67,851 to finance home counseling, 
pre-school training and further program 
planning. 

“If Congress provides the money, Mr. Free- 
man hopes to expand the Rural Community 
Development Service by providing 20 field 
offices. This agency would help rural areas 
take advantage not only of the antipoverty 
program but of other Federal assistance from 
public works to small business loans. Presi- 
dent Johnson has called on all Government 
agencies offering such aid to see that it’s 
‘distributed equitably’ between rural and 
urban areas, In most cases, though, it’s too 
early to start judging results.” 

Fiscal year 1966 saw much improvement. 
This was due to rural communities realizing 
the value of the programs and to adequate 
time being available for progressive pro- 
gram development. But also it was due to 
the pressure and protest of farm-oriented 
organizations such as the National Farmers 
Union, which has done a wonderful job. 

Rural CAPS received a total of $161 million 
in grants during fiscal year 1966 including $20 
million for Indian programs and $12 million 
was granted for 501 rural program and de- 
velopment grants, or 15.5% of the total 
allotted for that purpose. 

Of the programs for rural areas money was 
allotted as follows: 

First. Head Start $42.5 million. 

Second. Neighborhood Youth Corps $79.7 
or 30.4 percent. 

Third. Title V Work Experience $78 mil- 
lion or 34.4 percent of obligated funds to 
rural areas. 

Fourth. Nelson Amendment—Rural areas 
received $7,336,556 or 54 percent of Nelson 
Amendment Funds. 

While these are impressive gains they still 
fail to give fair representation to rural areas, 
where half of the nation’s poor people live. 
Sixteen million Americans in poverty live in 
rural areas, almost half of the total of the 


poor. 

Most models for programs have been de- 
veloped for use in the cities and must then 
be adapted or be used ineffectively in rural 
areas. 

I suggest the following as just some of the 
ways in which we can bring about improve- 
ments in rural areas: 

First. A larger CAP Staff is meeded at the 
national and regional levels to provide as- 
sistance to rural areas, 

Second. Rural CAP's could use models and 
assistance in getting through the technical 
red tape on preparing proposals. They would 
greatly appreciate simplified forms and pro- 
cedures. 

Third. The weakest part of Rural CAP pro- 
grams is lack of job opportunity. ‘Therefore, 
the Nelson amendment program was eagerly 
sought after by rural CAP’s, and many times 
more money could have been spent wisely in 
rural areas had it been available. 

Fourth. As of July 31, 1966, there were 1,476 
counties covered by CAP's, or about one-half 
of the rural counties. Most of all the cities 
have CAP’s, It is important to develop ways 
for areas without organized CAP’s to partici- 
pate in CAP funding through single-purpose 
agencies or their equivalent. During the past 
year, CAP policy at the national level has 
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been to fund only a very minimum amount 
outside of established Community Action 
Agencies. For example, on Operation Medi- 
care Alert, funding was provided in 467 Com- 
munity Action Agencies, but there was none 
in rural areas without CAP’s. i 

I think it is important to get everybody to- 
gether in a community action agency so that 
there can be a community-wide attack on 
poverty. The idea of a community action 
agency is a good one. From what I have seen 
and heard, most of them are doing good jobs. 

However, in many places it may be difficult 
to organize one. This is especially true in 
rural areas. It is not fair nor it is wise 
policy to penalize rural areas the way OEO 
has done by refusing to make grants in areas 
where there is no CAP. 

The Senate Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare shares my view, and accordingly 
the committee adopted my amendment to 
direct OEO to make grants to independently 
funded publie and private nonprofit agencies 
and organizations in predominantly rural 
areas where it is not feasible within a rea- 
sonable period of time to establish communi- 
ty action agencies. The text of section 211, 
“Preference for Components of Approved 
Programs,” reads as follows after the adop- 
tion of my amendment: 

“Spc. 211. (a) In determining whether to 
extend assistance under this Act, the Direc- 
tor shall, to the extent feasible, give prefer- 
ence to programs and projects which are 
components of a community action program 
approved pursuant to this part. The Direc- 
tor shall carry out this part of the Act in a 
manner designed to enhance community- 
wide cooperation and action and to encour- 
age the establishment of local community 
action agencies in carrying out projects in 
the community pursuant to this part. 

) If the Director determines that an 
independently funded program may help ease 
conflict or provide more operating efficiency, 
or is more economical, he is authorized to 
make grants to, or to contract with, inde- 
pendently funded public and private non- 
profit agencies and organizations, in addition 
to the community action agency. For pur- 
purposes of this section, an independently 
funded agency is one which operates pro- 
grams of a limited scope, and which does not 
have broad comprehensive community rep- 
resentation on its policymaking board. 

“(c) The Director shall make grants to, 
or contract with, independently funded pub- 
lic and private nonprofit agencies and or- 
ganizations in predominantly rural areas in 
accordance with sections 210 and 617 where 
the Director determines it is not feasible 
within a reasonable period of time to estab- 
lish community action agencies. 

“(d) If projects are of a regional nature 
and can be more efficiently operated on this 
basis, the Director may make grants to, or 
contract with, independently funded, public 
and private, nonprofit agencies and organiza- 
tions for the conduct and administration of 
such projects.” 

The excerpt from the committee report, 
on rural poverty, is as follows: 

“After careful consideration of the nature 
and scope of program activity in rural areas, 
the committee has determined that the con- 
gressional intent respecting rural poverty has 
not been adequately implemented. The 
committee’s information indicates that in 
fiscal year 1966 the Nation's rural poor, 
though comprising 43 percent of the total 
poverty population, received only 15.5 per- 
cent of all community action funds. This 
allocation is grossly disproportionate to the 
magnitude of rural poverty, and falls far 
short of an equitable distribution of CAP 
funds. In the judgment of the committee, 
prompt, practical attention and positive pro- 
grams are required, beginning this fiscal year, 
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with the objective of bringing about the 
earliest possible alleviation of this situation. 
In this connection the committee expressly 
calls attention to a previously enacted statu- 
tory directive on this subject. Section 617 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, as 
amended, 89th Congress, Ist session, reads as 
follows: 

The Director shall adopt appropriate ad- 
ministrative measures to assure benefits of 
this action will be distributed equitably be- 
tween residents of rural and urban areas.’ 

“Taking further cognizance of the need to 
apply more resources to the problem of rural 
poverty, the committee unanimously ap- 
proved, as part of a revised section 211 of the 
act, an amendment requiring the Director 
to make grants to, or contract with inde- 
pendently funded public and private non- 
profit organizations in predominantly rural 
areas where it is not feasible within a reason- 
able period of time to establish community 
action agencies, 

“This amendment is designed to assure 
that careful attention is paid to the desir- 
ability and necessity of funding programs 
sponsored by independently funded agencies 
in rural areas where community action pro- 
grams are not in effect. 

“In developing policies and programs giv- 
ing increased attention and emphasis to rural 
poverty, the Director is urged to initiate a 
varied and imaginative approach. For ex- 
ample, encouragement might be given to 
existing community action agencies, where 
feasible, to expand their geographical bound- 
aries to include poverty-stricken rural areas. 
In addition, there could be an active program 
to provide technical assistance to rural areas 
where community action agencies do not 
exist.. This program should include suf- 
ficient personnel to stay on the job with 
the residents of the area until a viable com- 
munity action agency is formed. The Di- 
rector is encouraged to provide such tech- 
nical assistance under contract to outside 
private corporations if he determines that 
this is the most feasible approach. 

“A further amendment to section 211 
would provide for the independent funding 
of a public or nonprofit agency where the Di- 
rector determines that an independently 
funded program may help ease conflict or 
provide more operating efficiency or be more 
economical, Such funding would be au- 
thorized only where the agency involved op- 
perates programs of a limited scope and 
does not have broad comprehensive com- 
munity representation on its policymaking 
board. 

“The committee also has given the Di- 
rector authority to contract with independ- 
ent public or private nonprofit agencies for 
the conduct of projects which are of a 
regional nature where such projects can be 
operated more efficiently as regional proj- 
ects.” 


GENERAL BACKGROUND OF RURAL NEED 


The fact is that most governmental and 
social agencies serve cities and not rural 
areas, For example, since World War I, the 
Federal Government has helped build 37 new 
houses in cities and suburbs for every one 
built in rural areas, even though the propor- 
tion of unsafe, unsanitary housing in rural 
areas is double that of urban areas. Again, 
only 18 percent of the trainees under the 
manpower development and training pro- 
gram. were from rural areas last year, even 
though rural underemployment and unem- 
ployment is triple the figure in urban areas. 

Poverty tends to be most prevalent in the 
ease of: (a) non-white families; (b) families 
headed by a female; (c) families 65 years of 
age or over; (d) rural farm families. 

The problem is especially acute for older 
rural families. Special models need to be 


developed to meet the particular needs of this 
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segment of the population. There are special 
problems of lack of medical care, lack of 
transportation and lack of ordinary commu- 
nity services. 

A great problem is the migration of rural 
people to urban areas. These people, in 
many instances, prefer the rural way of life 
and would remain in their communities if 
employment and adequate incomes were 
available. Every effort should be made to 
provide training and employment in the 
nonurban setting for the sake of our cities 
as well as a means to help our rural citizens. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE POOR 


Another major problem area in OEO has 
been in getting adequate representation of 
the poor on CAP boards. No one likes a 
handout. Any individual likes to feel as 
though he has some control over his own 
destiny. It is awfully degrading to a person 
to have to come hat in hand and beg for a 
few crumbs and a few rags and a leaky roof 
to put over the heads of his wife and chil- 
dren. 

The war on poverty, if it is to succeed, 
must replace the defeatist attitude of many 
of today’s low income people with a more 
positive attitude. One of the best ways to 
do this is to give those whom this program 
is assisting, a hand in running it. We must 
let them have a hand in determining their 
own. destinies rather than coming in high 
and mighty and telling them what to do. 
We are making a tragic mistake if we treat 
our low-income citizens like second-class 
citizens. They must be given help and 
guidance, but they must not be led around 
by the nose and treated as though they can- 
not. be trusted. That course will arouse 
only resentment. 

If our goal is truly to help them become 
self-sufficient, then we must start out by 
trusting them and giving them some re- 
sponsibility. The place to begin is to give 
them a meaningful hand in running their 
own programs, 

We can expect them to be inexperienced 
in many things. But in one thing they have 
expertise over all the rest of the commu- 
nity—they know what it is like to be poor. 
They can tell the rest of us whether a given 
program is likely to work or not. They can 
tell us some of the things the poor need 
to learn if they are to become self-sufficient, 

We have heard a lot of complaints about 
inadequate representation of the poor on 
CAP boards. In order to give the poor a way 
to voice their frustration in a constructive 
way, the Committee has accepted my amend- 
ment directing OEO to require community 
action agencies to establish procedures un- 
der which representative groups of the poor 
which feel themselves inadequately repre- 
sented on their community action agency 
policy board, may petition for adequate 
representation on the board. 

In closing let me say that it has been a 
pleasure to work with my fellow members of 
the Labor Committee on this legislation. I 
feel that all the members of the committee, 
from both parties, have worked long and 
hard on this bill and have brought to the 
drafting of the legislation considerable ex- 
pertise from many areas of life. I especially 
congratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] for his outstand- 
ing contribution. I feel the work done in 
committee under his leadership has resulted 
in a greatly improved bill. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania has done a very good job 
on a very difficult bill. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment in the nature of a 
substitute, as amended. 
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The committee amendment as amend- 
ed was agreed to. 

The PRESIDIN OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading and was read the 
third time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of HR. 
15111, the House-passed bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
15111) to provide for continued progress 
in the Nation’s war on poverty. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to strike all after 
the enacting clause, and that there be 
substituted in lieu thereof the text of 
Senate bill 3614, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
(H.R. 15111) having been read the third 
time, the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD (after having voted 
in the affirmative). Mr. President, on 
this vote I have a pair with the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]. If he were present and 
voting, he would vote “nay.” If I were 
permitted to vote, I would vote “yea.” 
Therefore, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart], the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], 
the Senator from Georga [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YarsoroucH], are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. East- 
LAND], the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Arizona 
Mr. HAxDENI, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. NEU- 
BERGER], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
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Smaruers], and the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SPARKMAN] are necessarily 
absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from’ Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], and the Senator from Oregon 
Mrs. NEUBURGER] would each vote 
“yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. EASTLAND] is paired with 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
InG]. If present and voting, the Senator 
from Mississippi would vote “nay” and 
the Senator from Alaska would vote 
“yea,” 

On this vote, the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son]. If present and voting, the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina would vote 
“nay” and the Senator from Washington 
would vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rogertson] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Virginia would vote “nay” and the Sen- 
ator from Texas would vote “yea.” 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senators from Colorado [Mr. ALLOTT and 
Mr. Dominick], the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper], the Senators from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hruska], 
and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], and the Senator from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Case] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Kucue.], and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] are absent on off- 
cial business. 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
New Jersey would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fonc] is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attotr]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HRUSKA]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky would vote “yea” and the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHet] is paired with the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Dominick]. 
If present and voting, the Senator from 
California would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Colorado would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Scott] is paired with the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Pennsylvainia would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 49, 
nays 20, as follows: 


[No. 280 Leg.] 
YEAS—49 
Aiken Bible Burdick 
Bartlett Boggs Byrd, W. Va. 
Bayh Brewster Cannon 
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Carlson Long, Mo. Pastore 
Clark Pell 
Dirksen McGee Prouty 
Dodd McGovern Proxmire 
Pulbright Mondale Randolph 
Gore Monroney Ribicoff 
Griffin Montoya Russell, S.C. 
Harris Morse Saltonstall 
Hartke Morton Smith 
Jackson Moss Ty 
Javits Mundt W. N. J. 
Kennedy, Mass. Murphy Young, Ohio 
Kennedy, N.Y. Muskie 
Lausche Nelson 
NAYS—20 
Bennett Hill Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va Holland Simpson 
Cotton Jordan,Idaho Stennis 
Ellender Long, La. Thurmond 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Miller Young, N. Dak. 
Hickenlooper Pearson 
NOT VOTING—31 
Allott Gruening Neuberger 
Anderson Hart Robertson 
Bass Hayden Scott 
Case Hruska Smathers 
Church Inouye Sparkman 
Cooper Jordan, N.C Symington 
Curtis Kuchel Talmadge 
Dominick Magnuson Tower 
Douglas Mansfield Yarborough 
Eastland McIntyre 
Fong Metcalf 


So the bill (H.R. 15111) was passed. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1633, S. 3164, the companion measure 
to the bill the Senate just passed, be in- 
definitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. CLARK] has again demon- 
strated his outstanding leadership ca- 
pacities by successfully managing the 
poverty authorization measure through 
the Senate these past 2 days. 

With this measure we are able to carry 
forward the important programs in- 
volved in the war on poverty. And most 
of the credit goes to Senator CLARK, the 
able chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower of the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Of course, the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
must share the credit. His highly artic- 
ulate support contributed immensely to 
the Senate’s acceptance of the bill—as 
did the support of the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the jun- 
ior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Netson], and the junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. Indeed, 
our commendation goes to all of the 
committee members who backed this 
measure with their strong and persuasive 
arguments. 

Particularly notable for cooperating to 
assure the successful disposition of this 
measure were the typically constructive 
efforts of both the highly able minority 
leader [Mr. DIRKSEN] and the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Prouty]. 

Others too played vital roles in obtain- 
ing successful action today. I refer to the 
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always strong and articulate efforts of 
the senior Senator from Orgon [Mr. 
Morse], who was joined by the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH] and others to assure decisive 
Senate approval of this measure. 

Most of all I wish to extend the grati- 
tude of the leadership to this entire body 
for cooperating in such magnificent 
fashion to dispose of this measure orderly 
and with recognition for the views of 
every Member. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 


H.R. 2266. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 3348. An act to authorize a program 
for the construction of facilities for the 
teaching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; 

H.R. 4497. An act to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1935, to require certain contractors 
with the United States to give an affidavit 
with respect to payment of subcontractors; 

H.R. 6103. An act for the relief of the 
city of Umatilla, Oreg.; 

H.R. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other 
such pests in the coastal waters of the 
United States; 

H.R. 12360. An act to permit the sale of 
grain storage facilities to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations; 

H.R. 12536. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed 
services; 

H.R. 15335. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “an act to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations,” 
approved September 24, 1959; 

H.R. 15699. An act relating to national ob- 
servances and holidays, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 16306. An act to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 16474. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles, and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 2266. An act to provide for the settle- 
ment of claims resulting from an explosion 
at a U.S. ordnance plant in Bowie County, 
Tex., on July 8, 1963; 

H.R. 4497. An act to amend the act of 
August 24, 1935, to require certain con- 
tractors with the United States to give an 
affidavit with respect to payment of sub- 
contractors; 

H.R. 6103. An act for the relief of the city 
of Umatilla, Oreg.; and 

H.R. 15699. An act relating to national 
observances and holidays, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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H.R. 3348. An act to authorize a program 
for the construction of facilities for the 
teaching of veterinary medicine and a pro- 
gram of loans for students of veterinary 
medicine; and 

H.R. 16474. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to consolidate certain pro- 
visions assuring the safety and effectiveness 
of new animal drugs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

H.R. 11475. An act to provide for the con- 
trol or elimination of jellyfish and other such 
pests in the coastal waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H.R. 12360. An act to permit the sale of 
grain storage facilities to public and private 
nonprofit agencies and organizations; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 12536. An act to amend section 409 of 
title 37, United States Code, relating to the 
transportation of house trailers and mobile 
dwellings of members of the uniformed 
services; and 

H. R. 16306. An act to amend the Central 
Intelligence Agency Act of 1949, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

H.R. 15335. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “an act to establish an Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations”, 
approved September 24, 1959; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL TO ENTER INTO LEASES 
OF REAL PROPERTY FOR PERIODS 
NOT EXCEEDING 30 YEARS—RE- 
COMMITTAL TO COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
No. 1553, H.R. 14548, be recommitted to 
the Committee on Public Works, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14548) to extend the authority of the 
Postmaster General to enter into leases 
of real property for periods not exceeding 
30 years, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? Without objection, the 
bill will be recommitted to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE AND RE- 
LATED AGENCIES APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1967 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1631, H.R. 17788. I do this so that it 
may become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
17788) making appropriations for for- 
eign assistance and related agencies for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
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been reported from the Committee on 
Appropriations with amendments. 


AMENDMENT OF DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA MINIMUM WAGE LAW— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8126) to amend 
the District of Columbia minimum wage 
law to provide broader coverage, im- 
proved standards of minimum wage and 
overtime compensation protection, and 
improve means of enforcement. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. I have cleared 
this with the leadership on both sides of 
the aisle. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MORSE... Mr. President, I intend 
to make only a brief explanation as to 
the agreement of the District of Colum- 
bia minimum wage conference. 

This minimum wage and hours bill is 
a historic bill, not only with respect to 
providing protection for men for the first 
time, but also by providing for the 
first time a statutory minimum wage, 
Likewise, for the first time, this bill pro- 
vides for statutory overtime compensa- 
tion. 

With the enactment of this bill, a 
historic milestone will have been ac- 
complished in helping many thousands 
of District of Columbia men and women 
to improve their standard of living as a 
result of their own labors. 

The breadth of coverage of workers 
afforded by this bill is particularly sig- 
nificant. Coverage is practically uni- 
versal, with the exception of household 
workers and handymen. In my judg- 
ment, these people, too, are entitled to 
protection by law, and I have every hope 
that in the years ahead, it will be pos- 
sible to obtain protection for this seg- 
ment of our society as well. 

Mr, President, current law provides 
protection and benefits to only 90,000 
District of Columbia women and minors. 
The bill we are enacting extends im- 
proved benefits and coverage to 280,000 
men, women, and minors. A total of 
190,000 more people will receive mini- 
mum wage protection and other benefits 
rei ever before in the Nation’s Capital 

The conferees agreed to provisions of 
the bill that will raise the minimum wage 
payable to almost all employees in the 
District of Columbia to $1.60 an hour 
over the next 3 years. 

This bill, in the opinion of the con- 
ferees, incorporates a significant weapon 
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in the war on poverty by providing fairly 
decent wages and hours protection. 
Actually, the statutory 40-hour work- 
week provided for in this bill provides a 
minimum wage of $64 weekly, or an an- 
nual wage of approximately 83.320. 
This is certainly a real accomplishment 
in our war on poverty. 

In my judgment, the enactment of this 

bill provides the Nation’s Capital with a 

“showcase” minimum wage law. Not 

only are the benefits, coverage, and pro- 

tection broad in scope, but this bill com- 
plements the Federal statute by :bring- 
ing the wage minimums to that estab- 
lished by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Additionally, this District of Columbia 

minimum wage bill will cover a signifi- 

cant number of very low-paid workers 
not reached by the Federal statute. 

In my judgment, a most significant as- 
pect of this entire bill is that it provides 
real benefits to the lowest paid workers 
in this community. This bill provides 
these low-paid workers a minimum wage 
which unorganized workers, without the 
benefits of labor union bargaining facili- 
ties, could not reach by themselves. 

Another aspect of this bill that should 
not be overlooked is that it will benefit 
workers without adversely affecting em- 
ployers in the District of Columbia. I 
do not believe that many employers will 
go out of business or move to the suburbs 
because of this legislation. I believe 
businessmen will agree that well-paid 
workers are better citizens and good cus- 
tomers. Therefore, I believe that this 
legislation will be good not only for the 
worker, but good for the business com- 
munity. 

Enactment of this bill has taken much 
labor and effort by many people over a 
number of years. However, in my 
judgment, that work and that ‘effort will 
be more than amply repaid by the bene- 
fits to be gained by the men, women, and 
minors of this community who work 
with their hands to provide necessary 
and worthwhile services to us all, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, RE 
CLARIFICATION OF JANUARY 20, 1966, CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, IN COLLOQUY WITH 

SENATOR WINSTON PROUTY, REPUBLICAN, OF 


VERMONT, ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MINI- 
MUM WAGE BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, possibly 
too often, those of us here in the Con- 
gress who write the laws for the Nation 
do not pay the attention that we should 
to the legislative history of our enact- 
ments. To emphasize this point, during 
debate on the District of Columbia min- 
imum wage bill, H.R. 8126, as amended} 
on January 20, 1966; the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Proury]/and myself, as floor manager 
of this bill, participated in a colloquy 
with respect to an undefined term in 
that legislation. ‘ 

In the first full peal of the sec- 
ond column on page 703 of the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD for January 20, 1966, 
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I am quoted incorrectly with respect ‘to 
whether gratuities should be included in 
determining the regular rate of compen- 
sation for purposes of computing over- 
time.compensation under ‘the District of 
Columbia minimum wage bill, H.R. 8126. 

I was not aware of the error in the 
Record until the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Proury] discussed it the other day 
when we went into conference on the bill 
and called my attention to,it. He joins 
me in the correction I now ask be made. 

In explanation, the words “except that 
gratuities would be included in ‘the reg- 
ular rate to the extent that they are ac- 
counted for by the employee to the em- 
ployer” should not have been a part 
of my remarks. Unquestionably, there 
was a typographical error in some way. 
That paragraph should have read: 

Mr. Morse. The answer is yes.“ The leg- 
islative history will show that the Senator 
from Vermont has set forth clearly the in- 
tent of the Senator in charge of the bill 
and the meaning of the bill. 


Mr. President, because the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has already printed 
the permanent Recorp for this date and 
because I desire that accuracy be ad- 
hered to on the point that I raise, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as 
a part of my remarks a five-paragraph 
colloquy between the distinguished 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Provury] and myself to reflect accurately 
and correctly my position. The senior 
Senator from’ Vermont and myself have 
discussed this matter, and he is in full 
agreement with this method of clarify- 
ing this particular point. 

It is my further desire that this clarifi- 
cation be carried out at the time of the 
Senate’s action on the conference report 
on this legislation today. 

I want to thank the Senator from Ver- 
mont and express my appreciation for 
calling my attention to this error, which 
neither of us saw during the interven- 
ing months. 

There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Proury. In section 3(b) the term “reg- 
ular rate” is used as the basis for computing 
time and one-half. Nowhere in this bill is 
that term defined, but the same term is used 
and defined in section 7 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act as amended. Is it the Sen- 
ator’s understanding that undefined terms 
used in this bill which are also used in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, such as the term 
“regular rate,” shall haye substantially the 
same meaning and be given substantially the 
same effect as they receive under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act? 

Mr. Morse. The answer is yes. That is ex- 
actly the intention of the drafters of the 
bill. For legislative history, as the Senator 
in charge of the bill, let me say that the 
Senator from Vermont has set forth exactly 
the meaning of the “regular rate” in the 
language of the bill, and he has also set 
forth the intention of the committee that 
any term in the bill not specifically defined 
shall be interpreted and applied as it is de- 
fined or used in connection with the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Proury. Then I gather it would be the 
Senator’s understanding that regular rate of 
compensation for purposes of computing 
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overtime compensation rates under the Dis- 
trict of Columbia minimum wage bill, H.R. 
8126, would basically consist of cash wages 
paid the employee and in some circumstances 
might take into account an allowance for 
board and lodging, but consistent with the 
practice under the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
would not include fringe benefits or gra- 
tuities? 

Mr. Morse. The answer is yes.“ The leg- 
islative history will show that the Senator 
from Vermont has set forth clearly the in- 
tent of the Senator in charge of the bill and 
the meaning of the bill. 

Mr. Proury. I thank the Senator very 
much for his clarification. 

Mr. President, first; I wish to express my 
deep appreciation to the Senator from Ore- 
gon for his charitable references to the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, Domrnick] and 
myself, the Senator from Oregon has always 
been extremely cooperative on almost any 
question. He has been fair in all respects 
and we are very grateful to him for it. 

Mr. President, I can understand how some, 
who are not thoroughly conversant with the 
amendments to the bill presently before the 
Senate might become confused. 

At the outset of my remarks on the pro- 
posed legislation, I should like to clear up 
any confusion with respect to my position 
on the question of the bill as a whole. I do 
this in response to certain articles published 
in Washington newspapers which misinter- 
preted my position. 

Mr. President, I do not come to the floor 
today to do battle against the passage of the 
District of Columbia minimum wage bill. 
I come here in the hope that I can make this 
bill a better bill, a fair, equitable and more 
meaningful bill. 

As this bill came to us from the House, 
it was different from the version before us 
in a number of substantial and material 
provisions. The House version never wholly 
attains the broad coverage and powers  writ- 
ten into the present language. 

The House-passed bill provided for a mini- 
mum wage floor of $1.25 per hour by the 3d 
of September 1967. The Senate bill goes 
to a floor of $1.25 effective 6 months after 
enactment. 

The House bill provided for a 3-year phase- 
in period with separate overtime provision for 
hotel and restaurant employees. The Senate 
bill includes them as of the effective date. 

The House bill permits the Commissioners 
to issue wage orders going below the statu- 
tory floor in cases where that floor works 
undue economic hardship on the employer, 
The Senate version empowers the Commis- 
sioners to issue wage orders in excess of the 
statutory floor, in order to provide employees 
with wages sufficient to provide adequate 
maintenance and to protect their health. 

The House bill exempts domestic employees 
in a private home, employees of charitable 
and eleemosynary institutions, and commis- 
sioned salesman from minimum wage and 
overtime provisions and car wash employees 
from overtime alone. The Senate bill con- 
tains no comparable exemptions except for 
auto salesmen under certain situations. i 

The House bill vested such additional 
powers as were necessary in the existing Wage 
Board., The Senate vests the powers in the 
Commissioners for delegation as they see fit. 
Finally. Mr. President, the House bill's 
statutory floor would remain until further 
action by Congress on the District of Colum. 
bia minimum wage. Under the Senate bill 
the statutory floor for the District of Colum- 
bia minimum wage will always at least epal 
the national floor. 

There are many meritorious ow and 
objectives in the House- There 
are many excellent features) in the Senate 
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version. When this bill is passed—and it 
clearly will pass—the differences between the 
two versions of the bill will have to be ironed 
out in conference. But, that is not to say 
that the Senate has no obligation to look 
closely at the hypotheses upon which the 
Senate version is founded. That is not to 
say that this bill is perfect in every respect. 
That is not to say that the destiny of this 
proposed legislation should be left entirely 
to the conferees. 

So, Mr. President, I come to the Senate 
floor to engage in honest efforts to bring 
forth a meaningful and significant minimum 
wage bill. I come to the floor, as I have come 
a number of times before, as a supporter of 
minimum wage legislation. 


HOW GOOD ARE OUR SCHOOLS? 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled “How 
Good Are Our Schools?” written by 
Caryl Conner and Richard de Neufville, 
published in the October issue of Amer- 
ican Education magazine. 

This article carries implications which 
I think those who read it will agree with 
me are shocking. It is, however, an ar- 
ticle which is the strongest possible ar- 
gument for the elementary and second- 
ary education legislation which will be 
shortly before this body. I commend to 
Senators this article for careful consid- 
eration in that context. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


How Goop ARE Our SCHOOLS? 
(By Caryl Conner and Richard de Neufville) 


How good are our schools? How much do 
they teach our youngsters? Are schools in 
Maine as good as schools in California? 
Better? How do we tell? 

Questions like these have become a pastime 
that threatens to supplant baseball as a 
national sport, says Helen Rowan, editor of 
the Carnegie Quarterly. The name of the 
game: How Good Are Our Schools? (Some 
players, notes Miss Rowan, prefer to call it 
How Bad Are Our Schools?) The rules are 
few: each player propounds his favorite opin- 
ion on education. He may say, “Kids learned 
to read better 50 years. ago than they do 
today,” or, “Northern schools are good and 
southern schools are lousy.” 

The beauty of it, continues Miss Rowan, is 

that anybody can win, since there is no way 
of proving or disproving the above or any 
similar assertion. 
Miss Rowan's fancy is unfortunately close 
to truth. In the absence of meaningful in- 
formation, public opinion about schools has 
rested largely on subjective judgment and 
popular impression. 

While citizens debate, however, a number 
of Government agencies have been quietly 
stockpiling data that may bring the new 
game down for the county and leave baseball 
once again unchallenged. : 

By far the largest stockpiler of information 
is the Army's Office of the Surgeon General, 
which can tell us the following about some 
hypothetical young men: 

Joe Dangerfield and John Dangerfield are 
among approximately 2 million young men 
taking the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT) and related examinations this year. 

Both are 18 and white. Yet, statistically 
Joe is eight times as likely to fail the tests 
as John. Why? John went to school in 
Washington. Joe went to school in Ten- 
nessee 
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David Coldstream and Dick Coldstream are 
taking the same tests. Both are 18 and 
Negro. David is three times as likely to fail 
the tests as Dick. David went to school in 
South Carolina; Dick in Rhode Island. 

Bill Hardwood and Bob Hardwood will take 
the same tests. Both are 18. Bill is white 
and Bob is Negro. Both went to school in 
Florida, Bob is four times as likely to fail 
this test as Bill. 

What are the Armed Forces mental tests, 
and what do they have to do with schools? 
The basic test in the Armed Forces is the 
AFQT. All draftees and enlistees are re- 
quired to take it before entering any branch 
of the military services. It is a standard 
examination administered on a uniform basis 
throughout the country. 

In the last 10 years, over 10 million young 
men aged 18 to 26 have taken the AFQT. 
This is the largest group of standardized test 
scores that has ever been available for State 
and regional comparison. 

For these reasons, these mental test re- 
sults are the closest. thing there is to a na- 
tional index of educational strengths and 
weaknesses. Though the narrowness of 
range and the imprecision of scoring limit 
the test’s usefulness for educators (it doesn't, 
for example, break down categories of in- 
formation; it doesn't say that 40 percent of 
failing 18-year-olds from Ohio were strong 
in math but weak in vocabulary), for the 
general public the AFQT and the related 
tests are the best available indicator of State- 
by-State school performance. 

The absence of basic educational informa- 
tion is one of the odd phenomena of con- 
temporary America. As a Nation, we have 
developed highly sophisticated techniques to 
measure such disparate things as the purity 
of our water, the health of our economy, and 
the popularity of our public figures, but 
there has never been a measure of the basic 
academic skills of our children. We know 
the gross national product; we do not know 
the gross educational product. 

When the Office of Education was estab- 
lished a century ago, Congress directed it to 
collect “such statistics and facts as shall 
show the condition and progress” of Ameri- 
can education. Today the Office can ac- 
curately report the number of classrooms, 
teachers, pupils, books, globes, and 
laboratories per pupil in every school in this 
country. But it doesn’t know what students 
learn in these schools, or whether they learn 
it better or worse than students of 50 years 
ago. We know infinitely more about steel 
production in Pittsburgh, garment prices in 
Dallas, and the status of beef raising in Iowa 
than we do about the level of English or 
math proficiency anywhere in the Union. 

Why? Two reasons predominate, 

Any evaluation, points out Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education Alexander Mood, is 
painful unless you are very sure of your score. 
The evaluator is more and more beset by 
doubts that he is being fair as the score de+ 
creases. ‘Those evaluated know darn 
well he is not being fair! There is always 
the awful knowledge that half of the evalu- 
ated will fall below the national median. 
And what educator wants bad marks on 
his report card, asks Mr. Mood. 

Hardly anybody can win. The district 
that rates very high in the natural sciences 
may rate very low in the humanities—or vice 
versa. 

Secondly, testing itself is a surprisingly 
thorny issue, Standardized tests are classi- 
fied according to what they are intended to 
measure: intelligence, aptitude, scholastic 
achievement, or personal characteristics. 
They have been used and abused ever since 
Binet published the first intelligence test in 
1905. Educators endlessly dispute the rela- 
tive merits of one kind of test over another: 
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Are IQ (increasingly called aptitude“) tests 

ter than achievement tests? Better for 
what? Do IQ tests really measure intelli- 
gence? Do achievement tests really measure 
achievement? 

Actually, these two kinds of tests are less 
different than is commonly supposed, Any 
test reflects the quality and quantity of ex- 
perience a student has been exposed to. 
Abilities are presumed to be common to 
children regardless of their schooling. 
Achievement is assumed to reflect the amount 
learned in school. In both, however, test 
Scores are the product not only of the in- 
dividual’s inherited potential, but of his en- 
vironment and the opportunities within his 
own experience. Pounds of published docu- 
ments relate the difficulty of developing a 
culture-free test. There are no culture-free 
tests. 

Nor is there any single kind of intelligence. 
Explained David Wechsler in the New York 
Times: An educator may define intelligence 
as the ability to learn, a biologist as the abil- 
ity to adapt, a psychologist as the ability to 
reason abstractly, and the layman as plain 
common sense. The difficulty, Wechsler con- 
tinued, is similar to what a physicist en- 
counters when asked what he means by 
energy, or a biologist what he means by life. 
The fact is that energy and life are not 
tangible entities. You cannot touch them or 
see them, You know them only by their 
effects or properties, and the same is true of 
general intelligence. 

Whatever their value, tests have become an 
integral part of our statistic-happy American 
way of life. Colleges use them to determine 
admissions; industry uses them to make 
personnel decisions; TV programs use them 
to build ratings; party givers use them to en- 
tertain guests. The Armed Forces use the 
AFQT in connection with personnel assign- 
ment as well as in acceptance of draftees 
and enlistees. 

Seymour L. Wolfbein, the former director 
of the Office of Manpower, Automation, and 
Training in the Department of Labor, called 
the AFQT “an excellent device for identifying 
persons with special educational and train- 
ing problems.“ A report by the President's 
Task Force on Manpower Conservation called 
the AFQT “a uniform national test” which 
“has the potential for providing the com- 
munities of the Nation with an important 
com and indicator. . which would 
be difficult indeed to create if it did not al- 
ready exist.” Stafford L. Warren, former 
special assistant to the President for Mental 
Retardation, agreed on the great value of the 
AFQT as a means of identifying persons in 
need of special training. 

The Army has used the experiences of half 

a century of testing in developing the AFQT, 
which, by law, is used to screen American 
youth for all branches of the Armed Forces. 
It follows a long line of other tests. In 
World War I, the Army Alpha (verbal) and 
Beta (nonverbal) tests were used. 
World War II the Army used the AGCT (Army 
General Classification Test). The AFQT, 
designed and first used in 1950, has under- 
gone frequent revision. The current ver- 
sions cover, as have their predecessors since 
1953, four subject areas: vocabulary, arith- 
metic, spatial relationships, and mechanical 
ability. There are 25 questions in each 
category. Questions are arranged in cycles of 
increasing difficulty in each of the four test 
areas. Fifty minutes are allowed. It is a 
“spiral omnibus” test emphasizing power 
rather than speed. The Army says it is not 
an intelligence test nor does it measure edu- 
cational attainment as such, “although both 
education ‘and intelligence affect the ability 
to score well on the test.” 

“In general,“ says a report from the 
Surgeon General of the Army, there is a 
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positive correlation between AFQT scores and 
education. The youth's score on the AFQT 
depends on several factors: on the level 
of his educational attainment, on the quality 
of his education (quality of his school facil- 
ities), and on the knowledge he gained from 
his educational training otherwise, in and 
outside of school. These are interrelated 
factors, which vary with the youth's socio- 
economic and cultural environment, in addi- 
tion to his innate ability to learn.” 


SCORING 


Raw scores on the AFQT are computed by 
subtracting one-third of an examinee’s mis- 
takes from his total correct answers—a pro- 
cedure adopted to compensate for lucky 
guesses. To supply meaning to the scoring 
and to simplify comparisons, the raw score 
is converted into a percentile score that 
theoretically establishes the examinee's rela- 
tive standing in the whole draft age popula- 
tion. (These relative standings are based on 
norms established a generation ago, during 
World War II, They have never been up- 
dated.) On the basis of this percentile score, 
men are classified into one of five mental 
groups: 


ane group: 


Groups I, II, and III automatically meet 
mental standards for military service. 
(Some of these men are disqualified for 
medical reasons. Data in this article relate 
only to acceptance or rejection on the basis 
of mental tests scores. Total rejection rates 
are higher than those that appear here.) 

Under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, men in mental Group V are con- 
sidered unfit for military service unless their 
educational or occupational background 
seems to Indicate that they should not have 
failed the test. In such cases there is a 
“terminal screening” and if its findings are 
at variance with the test score, the examinee 
is declared “administratively acceptable” and 
classified 1-A. (Last year about 3,000 young 
men entered the Army this way.) 

Procedures for Group IV vary according to 
the Army's manpower needs. Currently, all 
Group IV’s who score above the 16th per- 
centile and have completed high school are 
accepted for military service. All other men 
in Group IV take additional aptitude tests 
called the Army Qualification Battery 
(AQB). Falling scores on the AQB result in 
a “trainability limited" classification. 

These men would qualify for military serv- 
ice only in time of war or national emer- 
gency. 

(A new program just announced by Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert McNamara will take 
an additional group of men in mental Group 
IV (40,000 this year, 100,000 annually in sub- 
sequent years) and provide them with basic 
literacy training to enable them to qualify 
for military service. Precedent is the suc- 
cessful literacy training program conducted 
under Army auspices during World War II.) 

Rejectee figures in this article include all 
Group V’s except administratively accept- 
ables, and all Group IV’s who were given the 
AQB and failed. (Scores in mental Group 
IV are roughly equivalent to what an em- 
ployer might expect of a job applicant with 
an eighth grade education; those in Group 
V to what he might expect of a man with 
less than a fifth grade education. The Cen- 
sus Bureau defines the latter as functionally 
illiterate.) 

AFQT's and AQB’s are administered at 74 
Armed Forces Examining and Entrance Sta- 
tions (AFEES) throughout the United 
States. In a monthly report to the Surgeon 
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General of the Army, the AFEES report the 
number of young men examined and their 
mental classification both by State and—in 
a departure from usual procedure—by race. 

The AFEES data are summarized annually 
in the report, Results of the Examination of 
Youths for Military Service, published by the 
Office of the Surgeon General, Army. Addi- 
tionally, the annual report for 1965 included 
a comprehensive analysis of 383,000 18-year- 
olds examined under the Conservation of 
Manpower program initiated in June 1964 
and terminated in December 1965. This is 
the largest and most homogeneous popula- 
tion studied so far. 

By now the Surgeon General’s Office has 
accumulated enough data to provide a de- 
tailed State-by-State outline of successes and 
failures that reveals sharply uneven perform- 
ance both by State and by race. The study 
of 18-year-olds, for example, shows that: 

Failure rates on the AFQT and related tests 
ranged from a low of 6 percent in the State 
of Washinton to a high of 55 percent in the 
District of Columbia. (The national average 
was 25 percent.) 

These rejection rates based on the mental 
tests are lowest in the Midwestern and West- 
ern States; highest in the South. 

An unpublished supplement to the study, 
showing detail by race, reveals that: 

Southern whites are behind whites in all 
other regions of the country; southern 
Negroes. are behind Negroes in all other 
regions of the country. 

In every State, test performance is signifi- 
cantly higher for whites than for Negroes, 
Nationally, only 19 percent of the whites fail 
the mental tests, compared to a failure rate 
of 68 percent for Negroes. 

In addition, a special Department of Labor 
study of the academic background of 2,500 
rejectee’s shows that: 

Negroes who fail the AFQT average one 
more year of school than whites; character- 
istically they have had some high school 
experience while most white failures have 
not. 

An examination of accumulated data on 
rejectees in the period from 1958 through 
1965 supports findings from the study of 18+ 
year-olds. Men from the Western and Mid- 
western States consistently performed best 
on the mental tests; men from the South 
consistently scored lowest. Throughout the 
eight-year period, moreover, the rank order 
of the States changed only slightly and the 
spread of percentage points between the 
States with the lowest failure rate averages 
(Wash., Iowa, Mont., Utah, Minn., Oreg.) and 
those with the highest averages (Miss., S.C., 
La., N. C., Ala., Ga.) has remained about the 
same. (See tables.) 

The eight-year cumulative results for 
draftees differ only in minor detail from the 
results of the study of 18-year-olds. (See 
tables.) 

Over a long period of time, the draftee re- 
jection rates more accurately reflect regional 
differences in performance by young men. 
But, by excluding enlistees; these figures, ex- 
aggerate the inadequacy of national per- 
formance on the AFQT. Enlistees, pre- 
screened by local recruiters before taking 
the test, seldom fail the AFQT. Since a 
majority of all men who enter the Armed 
Forces enter as enlistees, the overall rejec- 
tion rate (enlistees plus draftees) is substan- 
tially less than for draftees alone. 

Failure rates clearly and consistently re- 
late to geographical areas. Year after year, 
men from the West and the Midwest perform 
better than those from other parts of the 
country. In the special study of 18-year- 
olds, their failure rate was only half the 
national average, while men from the South 
were failing at twice the national rate. 

The same regional differences appear in a 
study of draftee failures by race: 
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Drajtee failure rate (by percent) fiscal year 
1966 


Army area All| White} Negro 
IH (South): Ala., Fla., Ga. Miss., 
N.C Tenn 18 68 
12 87 
ass., N. N., NY. RI 
vt. Bel, D-O., Ky. Ma. Ohio, 
N 18 12 45 
v. 111 (Midwest and West): Colo, 
III., Ind., Iowa, ee Mich., 
Minn, Nebr., N. Dak., S. Dak., 
Wis., Wyo., Ariz., ENTA Idaho, 
Mont., Nev., Oreg., Utah, W ash. 10 8 37 


Source: Results of preinduction examination sum- 
mary Office of the Surgeon General Department of the 
Army. 

Throughout the United States the failure 
rate of whites on these examinations averages 
one-fourth that of Negroes. The exception is 
West Virginia where whites and Negroes fail 
in equal—and substantial—numbers. In 
every other State the Negro failure rate is at 
least twice that of the white failure rate. 

Among successful examinees—men who 
pass the tests—whites also do much better 
than Negroes: Fewer than one-twentieth as 
many Negroes score in mental Group I as 
would be expected on the basis of the theo- 
retical norms for the standard population. 
More than two-thirds of the Negroes exam- 
ined for military service in 1966 fell in Group 
IV or below. By theoretical distribution, 69 
percent would fall in Groups I, II, and III: 
less than 22 percent of the Negroes did so, 
Specifically: 


Estimated percentage distribution of draftees 
by mental group, by race: Fiscal year 1966 


1 Mental Nen IV consists of (a) White 9.4 percent 


2 6.6 2 7 failed AQB e 

imited); (b) Negro—17.5 percent passed A 20. 
t fai . B (tratnability ae wy (c). total 
AB, 8.2 percent fafled AQB (train- 


ability mitad). 


(The illustrations and accompanying tabla 
below are derived from the table above br 
subtracting the failing group and redistrib . 
uting percentages.) 


IMPACT OF POVERTY 


These test results mirror America’s erratis 
progress toward its elusive goal of educa- 
tional equality. They also reflect the host of 
distribuing social and economic problemn 
that face the Nation: For example, the 1963 
Department of Labor study reported that the 
majority of young men failing the AFQT, 
white and Negro alike, were the products of 
poverty. Forty percent of them had never 
gone beyond grammar school, four out of 
five didn’t finish high school, almost one- 
third came from broken homes, and one- 
fifth came from families that have needed 
public assistance. The unemployment rate 
for rejectees was substantially higher than 
for other young men in the same age 
and most of those who were employed held 
unskilled jobs and had by far the lowest 
earnings in their age group. 

Clearly this suggests a relationship be- 
tween failing scores on the mental tests and 
the environment of poverty, just as the re- 
gional extremes point to a serious inequality 
of educational opportunity. 

The most relevant index for appraising the 
quality of education in a community is the 
degree to which it provides the basic knowl- 
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edge and skills that are required in our con- 
temporary world. .AFQT results tell a great 
deal more than the number of men who are 
mot qualified intellectually to enter the 
Armed Forces. These same men are 
equally unqualified to become contributing 
members of our work force. They have not 
been educated to provide for themselves and 
their families. 

Today's military, rejects include tomor- 
row’s hard-core unemployed,” said President 
John F. Kennedy. “The young man who 
does not have what it takes to perform mili- 
tary service is not likely to have what it takes 
to make a living.” 

The rejection rate on the Ar is not an 
infallible guide, but it is impressive evidence 
of failure by many schools. The grown man 
who cannot pass the AFQT is in serious 
trouble. This test does not measure innate in- 
telligence or scholastic aptitude—it meas- 
ures precisely those skills that are most im- 
portant in terms of jobs and income. 

With rare exceptions, those who fail have 
had all the formal schooling they are going 
to get. Only four percent of the rejectees 
the Department of Labor studied in 1963 
had taken business or commercial courses 
and only 17 percent had taken vocational 
or technical courses. The substantial ma- 
jority of rejectees had been in academic 
courses—but their most common deficiency 
on the AFQT was apparently that they could 
not read or do simple arithmetic. 

The extreme variations in regional per- 
formance clearly suggest that schools have 
not erased inequality based on accidents of 
geography; the extreme racial variations 
make it clear that the schools have yet to 
overcome the environmental handicaps of 
the Nation's Negro students. It is unlikely 
that the talent pool in any one State is sub- 
stantially different than the talent pool in 
any other State. It is a demonstrable fact 
that the talent pool in any one ethnic group 
is substantially the same as that in any 
other ethnic group. 

“There is absolutely no question of any 
genetic differential,” says a special Depart- 
ment of Labor Report on the Negro Family. 
“Intelligence potential is distributed among 
Negro infants in the same proportion and 
pattern as among Icelanders or Chinese or 
any other group.” 

In every generation talent appears at every 
social stratum in every geographic area, “In 
every race, nation, class, and community, 
better and worse endowed individuals can be 
found,” wrote anthropologist Juan Comas. 
“This is a biological fact to which there are 
no exceptions.” 

Thus the AFQT results seem to point up 
failure in the schools. Whatever the com- 
bination of nonschool factors—poverty, un- 
stable families, community attitudes, low 
educational level of parents, etc.—which put 
minority group students at a disadvantage 
in verbal and nonverbal skills when they en- 
ter first grade, it is clear that the schools do 
not overcome them, notes a just-completed 
report by the U.S. Office of Education. 

The OE report is based on a study of edu- 
cational opportunity that included achieve- 
ment testing of as many as 135,000 students 
at one of five way-points in their educational 
career—first, third, sixth, ninth, and twelfth 
grades. At each grade level the Negro pupils 
scored distinctly lower than did white stu- 
dents but most important to note is that by 
the twelfth grade the difference had 
increased. 

For example, Negroes were 10.7 points be- 
low whites in nonverbal scores in the first 
grade. By twelfth grade this gap had grown 
to 11.1 points. In verbal scores, the gap 
widened from 7.2 points in first grade to 11.2 
points by twelfth grade. 

The price of poor school support is poor 
education. Military rejection rates for each 
Army area are shown for calendar year 1965 
and related to what the schools in each of 
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the areas were providing for current expend- 
itures per pupil in ayerage daily attendance 
(ADA) in school year 1964-65. Data are for 
48 States and the District of Columbia. 
Averages are: 20.9% mental test failures na- 
tionally; $483 current expenditures per pupil 
in ADA, 

Thus, whatever the degree of inequality 
when the youngster enters the school system, 
it is greater when he leaves. The schools not 
only fail to close the gap, they don't even 
enable Negro students to hold their own. 

The overall differences mentioned should 
not obscure the fact that many Negro chil- 
dren outperform white children. Addition- 
ally, by grade 12, both white and Negro stu- 
dents in the South scored lower on these 
tests than did white and Negro students in 
the North. Also, southern Negroes scored 
further below southern whites than did 
northern Negroes below northern whites—a 
regional finding that correlates with the 
Armed Forces mental test results. (The OE 
study reports only regional data; by prior 
agreement with chief State school officers it 
does not reveal State-by-State test results.) 
The OE study also found that the average 
white student’s achievement is less affected 
by the strength or weakness of his school 
than is that of the average Negro student. 

Although there is no wholly consistent pat- 
tern, in general the study found that Negroes 
are offered fewer of the facilities that are 
most related to academic achievement (i.e., 
physics, chemistry, and language labora- 
tories; libraries; textbooks; etc.). Usually 
greater than the majority-minority differ- 
ences, however, are the regional differences. 

The OE survey shows, for example, that 
white children generally attend elementary 
schools with a smaller average number of 
pupils in their classrooms (29) than do any 
of the Negroes (32). The regional break- 
downs however, show that in the Southwest 
the Negroes average 39 pupils per room com- 
pared to 26 per room for whites. Twice as 
many Negro high school students in the met- 
ropolitan Far West attend schools with lan- 

laboratories as do their counterparts 
in the metropolitan South (95 percent ver- 
sus 48 percent; for whites it is 80 percent 
versus 72 percent). One hundred percent 
of Negro high school students in the metro- 
politan Far West have access to a remedial 
reading teacher, compared with 46 percent 
in the metropolitan South. 

Overall, Negro students are less likely to 
attend secondary schools that are accred- 
ited, they have less access to college pre- 
paratory curriculums, and their teachers 
have weaker academic credentials. 

Since it is as axiomatically true in educa- 
tion as elsewhere that you get what you pay 
for, the correlation between this data, ex- 
penditure tables on pages 8 and 9, and the 
Armed Forces test results is no surprise— 
but neither is it very informative. It serves 
only as a fever gauge, saying that the patient 
is ill, but unable to identify his malady. 

Far more precise diagnostic tools are 
needed to pinpoint what is happening in 
the Nation’s schools, to show what children 
actually learn and when and how well they 
learn it, 

For this reason the Carnegie Corporation 
2 years ago organized a top level commit- 
tee to look into the question of whether 
there could or should be a national assess- 
ment of education. The committee (a pri- 
vate nonprofit corporation) has concluded 
that such an undertaking would. be not only 
feasible, but desirable. The project has 
progressed from the proposal to the planning 
stages 


A large part of the impetus toward nation- 
al assessment stems from the increasing Fed- 
eral investment in education. Congress and 
the American taxpayer want to know what 
the Nation is getting for its money—and not 
in terms of things bought but in terms of 
educational increments, 
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Twenty years ago such an assessment 
would have been so large an undertaking as 
to make it almost impossible. Today, the 
theory and technology of statistical sampling 
ts so far advanced that Richard Scammon, 
former director of the Bureau of the Census, 
Says & random sample of one-half of one per- 
cent of the population can provide data 
Statistically accurate within a few percent- 
age points. 

The Carnegie committee would sample five 
percent of children in the 9, 13, and 17 age 
brackets and 29-year-old adults. The 9-year- 
olds represent children who are expected to 
have achieved the goals of primary educa- 
tion; the 13-year-olds, elementary; and the 
17-year-olds, secondary. Adults would be 
surveyed for comparative purposes because 
they represent the major factor in deter- 
mining the educational level of the Nation. 

No participating pupil, teacher, or school 
would be identified. Breakdowns would be 
by sex, by ethnic group, by socio-economic 
level, by geographic region, and by rural, ur- 
ban, and suburban residence. The commit- 
tee proposes periodic assessments every three 
or five years. 

It would be impossible to teach to the test, 
points out Committee Chairman Ralph Tyler. 
A teacher would be extremely unlikely to 
have more than one pupil tested in a five- 
year period, and that pupil would take only 
a small portion of the whole test—which is 
expected to require 20 hours for completion 
and to include seven subject areas: reading, 
language arts, mathematics, social studies, 
citizenship, fine arts, and vocational educa- 
tion. Prototype tests, being developed by 
leading educational research firms under con- 
tract to the committee, will be ready for field 
testing early next year. 

Such tests, if applied nationwide could 
provide a consistent and comprehensive ac- 
count of the accomplishments of the Nation’s 
educational system. The general public 
could, for the first time, get a report of 
what tax dollars buy in educational achieve- 
ment. 


STATE. RANKINGS OF EDUCATION INDICATORS 
SHOW SIMILARITY IN PERFORMANCE 


Estimated percent of illiteracy in population 
over 14; 1960 
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Estimated percent of illiteracy in population 
over 14: 1960—Continued 


39. Vermont — BESS 1.1 
C ease tamer ese pene 1.1 
41. Montana is e eee ee 
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. Neem ð 0 
Washington 0.9 


Pupil-teacher ratio in public schools: 


Fall 1965 
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Source: Office of Education. 


Median school years completed by persons 
i 25 years old and older: 1960 
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Median school years completed by persons 
25 years old and older: 1960—-Continued 


All Non- 
white 

10.4 9.0 
10.4 8.1 
10.4 8.6 
10.4 8.6 
10.4 8.1 
10.5 9.0 
10.6 8.2 
Ay REE 8.9 
10.6 8.8 
10.7 9.4 
10.8 9.1 
10.8 9.1 
10.8 9.0 
10. 9 10. 5 
10.9 a 9.1 
10.9 > 11.7 
10. 9 À 7.0 
11.0 $ 10.7 
11.0 k 9.1 
11,1 11.6 8.4 
11.2 11.5 7.1 
11.8 11,3 9.5 
11.3 12.4 9.9 
11.3 11.7 7.0 
11.6 11.7 9.6 
11.6 11.7 8.7 
11.6 11.6 10.3 
11.7 11.8 06 
11.7 12.4 9.8 
11.8 11.8 9.9 
11.8 11.8 9.6 
12.1 12.1 9.3 
12.1 12.1 10. 5 
12.1 12.2 8.8 
12.1 12.1 11.2 
12.1 12.1 10.5 
12.1 12.4 6.6 
12.2 12.2 10,1 


Source: Census Bureau. 


Estimated current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in public schools, 
by State: 1956-1966 

Mississippi 

South Carolina 

Alabama 
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Estimated current expenditure per pupil in 
average daily attendance in public W 
by State: 1956—1966—Continued 

49. New Jersey 
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Sources; Omce of Education. t 


Percent of publie school erase om teachers 


$6,500 or more: 1965-66 
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Source: NEA Research Division. Rank- 
ings of the States, 1966. Copyright 1966 by 
the National Education Association. All 
rights reserved. 

The same States lead or lag in various sec- 
tors: Literacy level, school expenditures, 
military test failures, teacher salaries: 


Percent of voting age population participat- 
ing in presidential elections: 1964 
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Percent of voting age population participat- 
ing in presidential elections: 1964—Con. 
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Source: Department of Commerce. 


Draftee failures on Armed Forces mental 
tests (by percent) 
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Source: Office of the Surgeon General, Army. 5 
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1 e annual salaries of classroom teachers 
in public schools: 1965-66—Continued. ` 
83. Florida $6,435 
United: States ner enmen, ber 
6.641 

650 


High- school dropouts (percent of -1961-62 Aver 
ninth graders not graduating in 1964-65) 
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a e N F ore Source: Office of Education. 9 
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“1 Small sample. 
Too small—figure meaningless. A 
NortE.—Range:; Total: 5.8. percent (W. to 
eee e 
percent (Washington) to 85.6 percent (South Carolina), 
Source: Office of thie Surgeon General, Army. 


MORE INFLATION ~~ 
Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I, ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article entitled More In- 
lation? Corporate Economists Say 
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Rises,” written by Albert R. Karr, and 
published on the front page of yester- 
day’s issue of the Wall Street Journal. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

More INFLATION? CORPORATE ECONOMISTS SAY 
JoHNSON ProcraM Won't HALT PRICE 
Rises—Tuey SEE Cost PusH From Bice PAY 
Hikes REINFORCING PRESSURES OF Hor DE- 
MAND—FiIRMsS BUDGET FOR Tax Boost 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

“We're going to get a lot more inflation in 
the months just ahead.” 

That’s the prediction of Albert G. Mata- 
moros, economist for Armstrong Cork Co., and 
of a great majority of corporate economists 
interviewed by The Wall Street Journal. The 
economists think that the Government’s con- 
sumer price index, which rose at a 4.8% an- 
nual rate between July and August, will con- 
tinue to climb at about that rate for the rest 
of 1966. The rate is more than three-and-a- 
half times the average annual 1.3% rise the 
index recorded between 1960 and 1965. 

The Johnson Administration’s plan to cool 
off the economy by suspending for 16 months 
both the 7% investment tax credit granted to 
business and accelerated depreciation allow- 
ances on buildings won't work, most of the 
corporate economists believe. They think the 
Administration in 1967 will be driven to an 
income-tax increase to fight inflation. 

But even then “we're looking for a con- 
tinued rise in inflation into mid-1967," says 
an economist for Clark Equipment Co., Buch- 
anan, Mich., maker of construction ma- 
chinery. 

CHANGE IN THE PROBLEM? 

A major reason for these forecasts: “We 
are in the midst of a very subtle change in 
the nature of inflation, from the type of in- 
flation associated with excessive demand to a 
type associated with rising costs,” says Daniel 
W. Hodes, economist for General Telephone & 
Electronics Corp. He and others believe that 
prices, which so far have been pushed up 
primarily by the pressure of strong demand 
on a U.S. industrial capacity that is severely 
strained, shortly will be pushed up by rising 
costs of labor and materials as well. 

Labor cost increases so far have been 
largely offset by gains in productivity. A 
Government index of output per man-hour 
in the nonfarm economy rose during 1965 
from 120% of the 1957-59 average to 124.6%, 
an average gain of over a percentage point a 
quarter. 

But the rise has slowed in 1966. The Gov- 
ernment index rose 0.9 point in the first 
quarter, then fell 0.5 in the second quarter. 

Meanwhile, workers have seen their pur- 
chasing power eroded by rising living costs. 
Their unions have noted that manufacturers’ 
after-tax profits in the second quarter were 
5.9% of sales, the highest profit margin since 
1950, according to Government figures. 

Already, economists note, wage demands 
and settlements are rising. The Machinists 
Union settled its strike against major air- 
lines for an increase far exceeding the Gov- 
ernment’s 3.2% “guidepost” for noninfla- 
tionary boosts. A settlement between the 
Communications Workers and Western Elec- 
tric Co, grants increases topping 5%. And 
Many construction industry agreements have 
far exceeded the guideposts. ý 

HARD TO RESIST 

Next year such major unions as the United 
Auto Workers, the United Rubber Workers 
and the Teamsters negotlate major contracts. 
“The wage-price guideposts are obviously off, 
and with corporate profits as high as they 
are, unions are certainly going to press for 
big wage increases,” says D. B. Kindler of 
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ployment rates at such low levels, worker 
power is awfully strong.” 

So, economists fear, a combination of big 
Wage boosts and small productivity gains 
will end a long period of stability in labor 
costs per unit of output. For manufacturers 
these costs in August were 99.7% of the 
1957-59 average, Government figures show. 

The business economists doubt that Presi- 
dent Johnson's current program, which is 
designed largely to slow corporate capital 
spending will do much to curb even “de- 
mand-pull” inflation. They cite a National 
Industrial Conference Board survey indi- 
cating that suspension of the investment tax 
credit is unlikely to have much effect before 
late 1967 or 1968, as most companies are 
committed on expansion projects through 
next year. One company polled said the sus- 
pension would only “require us to borrow 
more money” to finance expansion, and thus 
“put more pressure on the tight money situ- 
ation.” 

Economists see no sign of a cutback in 
Government spending to reduce demand 
pressures, either. Most look for defense out- 
lays to rise throughout 1967, to a fourth- 
quarter rate roughly 10% higher than in the 
final 1966 quarter, and to more than cancel 
out any reduction in nondefense outlays the 
White House might effect. 


“A MESSY SITUATION” 


In this situation, without a tax boost to 
“reduce demand pressures, we might get into 
big trouble,” says Avram V. Kisselgoff, eco- 
nomist for Allied Chemical Corp. “We're 
in a messy situation.” Edwin W. Magee, Jr., 
partner in Mackay-Shields Economics, Inc., 
a consulting firm, says that “almost every 
company we talk to assumes that chances 
are better than 50-50 that there will be a 
tax increase.” 

Many business economists are so sure 
taxes will be raised that they are advising 
their companies to plan 1967 budgets on the 
assumption that the corporate income-tax 
rate will be 50% or higher, against the 
present 48%. This could mean, among other 
things, that profits available to finance capi- 
tal spending would be reduced by higher 
taxes. 

Companies getting such advice from their 
economists include Allied Chemical, Clark 
Equipment, Du Pont Co., Continental Can 
Co. and Boeing Co. Boeing already has a 
“contingency plan” to take a higher tax rate 
into account, says Manuel S. Rustia, a com- 
pany economist. An economist for Clark 
Equipment says his company is planning on 
a 50% to 51% corporate income-tax rate in 
1967, and is “reviewing all of our costs to try 
to offset the rise in material and labor costs 
that we're sure to have in the month imme- 
diately ahead.” 


Mr. MILLER. This article predicts 
what many economists have been fore- 
casting regarding the trend of inflation, 
and their estimates that the Federal 
Government will not be reducing its 
spending, as a result of which inflation 
is likely to continue. The article indi- 
cates that these economists—and they 
are numbered among the leading econ- 
omists of the Nation—do not belſeve 


that President Johnson’s current pro- 


gram for meeting inflation will get the 


job done at all, and they believe that a. 


tax increase will likely take place. 
It further points out that members of 
the working class of our society are See- 
ing the purchasing power of their earn- 
ings eroded away by inflation, and these 
economists expect another round of 
wage increases to be coming along some- 
time-early next year, if not before. 
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SENATOR FULBRIGHT’'S NBC 
INTERVIEW 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, on 
last Sunday, the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], Chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, was interviewed by veteran cor- 
respondent, Robert McCormick, on the 
NBC “Vietnam Weekly Review.” I had 
the privilege of watching the interview 
on television and was impressed, as al- 
ways, with the thoughtful, probing ob- 
servations of the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas. 
Senator FULBRIGHT has demonstrated 
the highest form of patriotism in ex- 
pressing enough concern about our na- 
tional interest and the peace of the 
world to speak out honestly on impor- 
tant foreign policy issues. Thoughtful 
men of good will can easily come to dif- 
feting points of view on complicated 
matters of foreign policy. But so long 
as there are statesmen such as Senator 
FULBRIGHT with clear voices, penetrating 
minds, and enough courage to demon- 
strate those talents honestly, our dem- 
— 95 process will continue to serve us 
well. 

I have noted some of the complaints 
of certain columnists who have sug- 
gested that because the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations does 
not always echo the official line, he is 
performing a disservice. Actually, any 
Senator who can do no better than 
blindly rubber-stamp Federal policy is 
not worthy of his salt. Neither is he a 
helpful patriot. 

As a fellow Senator and as a citizen, 
I become more grateful each day for the 
foreign policy leadership of Senator 
FULBRIGHT. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of his interview with Mr. McCormick be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the inter- 
view was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

TRANSCRIPT OF THE TELEVISION INTERVIEW 
or SENATOR J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. 
CHAIRMAN OF THE SENATE FOREIGN RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE, BY ROBERT MCCORMICK, 
NBC News CONGRESSIONAL CORRESPONDENT, 
ON <A SPECIAL Eprrion OF “VIETNAM 
WEEKLY Review,” SHOWN ON THE NBC 
NETWORK SUNDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1966 
Rosert McCormick. Mr. Chairman, where 

do you think we're going in South-East 

Asia? 

J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT. Well, Bob, I think 
we're going in the wrong direction with this 
constant escalation of the war. Of course 
it’s not so easy to put it simply that way. 
The speech of Arthur Goldberg's the other 
day was a restatement and I thought a very 
succinct and persuasive one. But in view 
of our actions and the constant build up of 
our forces, I can see why it isn’t accepted by 
our enemies in Viet Nam. Something more 
than that has to be done, in my view. If 
we're not willing to take some initiative 
unilaterally, I doubt that they’re going to 
deescalate, if I may use that word. And if 
we continue to escalate, I see but one thing: 
a war with China and possibly a world war. 

I know that big countries never like to 
back up. They like to go through to victory. 
That’s the tradition, and our country’s not 
doing anything worse than big countries have 
always done. I wouldn't for a moment sug- 
gest that America is worse in any respect 
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than the great empires or great countries of 
the past. There is always an impulse to use 
power if you have it—and we have it. We've 
developed it—not intentionally for this pur- 
pose but due to a lot of circumstances. I'm 
not being critical of my country, in the sense 
of comparing it to the way other countries 
have acted, but I would expect more of Amer- 
ica than of other countries. And the most 
important element in this picture, which 
makes it imperative that we act differently 
from great empires in the past, is the exist- 
ence of nuclear weapons. It’s impossible for 
me to understand how a country like our 
own can risk a great war, a third world war, 
with nuclear weapons in the offing. I can't 
help but think that it’s disastrous for us not 
to take the initiative to stop this war by a 
compromise—and that’s the long and short 
of it. The great difference is the possibility 
that we will have a war. You remember in 
the test ban some of our leading 
public officials talked rather glibly about the 
first exchange in which maybe fifty million 
Americans would be killed, as if it wasn’t 
very important. I was shocked at that, at 
their talking about it in that impersonal way 
as if things would go on after that in just 
the same way except that we would have lost 
fifty million people. And of course we ex- 
pected the Russians to lose a hundred mil- 
lion, I suppose. Do you remember those 
hearings? 

McCormick. Yes, I do. 

FULBRIGHT. We've talked about this kind 
of thing so much people have kind of ac- 
cepted it and have become immune. They 
don’t seem to give any particular significance 
to it. This makes no sense to me. Here we 
are, going along a course that's not unlike 
the course other vast countries have fol- 
lowed when they have had power—trying to 
impose their will and seeking to impose a so- 
lution themselves—but with nuclear weap- 
ons in the background and we're no longer 
the only ones who have nuclear weapons. 
The Russians have them. We don't deny 
that. 

McCormick. What unilateral 
could we take? 

FULBRIGHT, Stopping the bombing in the 
North is one. Making it very clear that we 
recognize that the Viet Cong is the major 
fighting body in the field and that the Na- 
tional. Liberation Front should be repre- 
sented is another. We've toyed around with 
this and we've almost said this but have not 
quite done so. I think that the most power- 
ful party in a conflict is the one which must 
take the Initiative if you really wish to have 
a compromise which would stop the war. If 
you wish a military victory—an imposed 
peace—of course, you don’t take such an 
initiative. These are the two alternatives— 
either you have a compromise and try to 
work out a settlement that both sides accept 
or you don't. U Thant suggested three 
points. This is somewhat of an oversimpli- 
fication but he said stop the bombing, treat 
with the Viet Cong and neutralize all Indo- 
China but especially South Viet Nam. 

In this whole Vietnamese situation, the 
administration has not insisted upon the 
U.N. playing any part. I would hope that 
this would be the turning point in our policy 
toward an emphasis on the UN. intervening 
and playing a part and on a compromise in 
South Viet Nam. I don’t really believe the 
Russians wish to have a war. The Chinese 
are in a state of complete nervous prostration 
at the moment. Apparently no one knows 
quite what this means, but they're going 
through a very severe trauma. I think this 
is, in general, the way I would look at the 
situation. I would approach it by returning 
Bon U.N. and by seeking a compromise to 


initiative 


stop the war. í 

McCorMicx. Do you think along with that 
we should recognize Red China? Admit Red 
China to the U.N.? z 
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‘FULBRIGHT. I would put it this way. I 
think we should withdraw our opposition to 
having Red China in the U.N. I'm not try- 
ing to suggest that we should begin courting 
Red China. She is in an extremely nervous 
state at the moment, I think it was U Thant 
who ‘said that China's like a person going 
through a nervous breakdown.“ There's no 
point in paying court to her. I don't think 
there’s any point in offering to recognize her 
now. I don't think she would accept it. I 
don't think you'd get anywhere, and I think 
it would be embarrassing. Therefore I do not 
recommend it now. I do recommend simply 
stopping our opposition to her admission to 
the U.N. and letting the members go their 
own way. If a majority or even two thirds 
vote for admission, I believe this requirement 
for admission now has been set due to our 
very vigorous campaigning, I wouldn’t inter- 
tere. I don’t wish to push it to the point of 
saying we should actively vote for admission 
because as a result of our past actions this 
has become a matter of domestic politics in 
some parts of this country. I think it’s un- 
realistic to say we should suddenly reverse 
our position and be for it. But at least we 
can withdraw our objection to admission. 

McCormick. You used a phrase the other 
day that we seem to have the conviction 
that Communist China is incurably aggres- 
sive. What did you mean by that? 

FULBRIGHT, I think this idea has been built 
up by our people in trying to support our 
policies, Our administration has tended to 
exaggerate certain incidents in the past, seek- 
ing to prove that China is militarily aggres- 
sive, that she’s about to subvert, take over 
physically, absorb or conquer her neighbors. 
I don’t think the evidence is at all clear on 
this. In fact I think she has shown great 
restraint. I think a good reason for this is 
that China is very weak, from the point of 
view of aggression. She has no air force to 
speak of—certainly nothing comparable to 
ours or a number of other countries; she 
nas no navy to speak of; she only has a lot 
of bodies—a lot of men—foot soldiers—and 
they're not very mobile. I think they’d have 
great trouble in moving across anything fur- 
ther than the immediate frontier—and I 
think that the evidence that is cited of the 
Indian incident, Tibet and Korea is not good 
evidence. of an aggressive determination on 
the part of China. The experts before our 
committee last spring—the best China schol- 
ars we have in this country—were pretty 
well agreed that there isn’t any convincing 
evidence of China's desire to dominate her 
neighbors militarily. 

McCormick. Do you believe in the falling 
Domino Theory—where the Chinese Commu- 
nists push over one country, all countries 
behind them will fall down? 

FULBRIGHT. I do not. I don’t think it has 
any validity at all. This is somewhat like 
the idea that we're going to prove that wars 
of national liberation will not succeed. If 
we prove that it doesn't succeed here in Viet 
Nam this has nothing whatever to do with 
one starting in Latin America or Africa or 
somewhere else. It doesn’t prove anything 
of the sort. Each country is different and 
has different circumstances surrounding it. 
What will succeed, whether or not a nation- 
alist movement takes hold, whether a civil 
war breaks out—-depends upon the circum- 
stances in each case. The “falling Domino” 
is a little bit like the International Com- 
munist Conspiracy! — the idea that all of the 
troubled spots in the world are tied together 
by a conspiracy, that they're all instigated 
by Communists and that therefore it's a 
kind of “holy crusade” against Communism 
to stop all the ills that afflict the various 
countries of the world. This doesn’t make 
any sense to me. 

McCormick. What about Thailand? Do 
you think we are faced with the same poten- 
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tial situation in Thailand that we now have 
in Viet Nam? 

Sen. FULBRIGHT., Well, you know the ad- 
ministration’s very sensitive about Thailand, 
but everything's been printed about it. <A 
curious thing came about after the hearing 
the other day in which they denied that the 
base at Sattuhip is a B-52 base. A friend 
of mine sent me an advertisement from the 
Wall Street Journal in which the contractor 
had put an ad. It said—we are building a 
B-52 base south of Bangkok and we are 
soliciting employees to come and work for us. 
(LAUGHS) This was an ad in the Wall 
Street Journal so obviously they're doing it. 
It's been in the papers. I deeply regret our 
involving Thailand to this extent. And here 
again this involvement in Thalland—this 
investment of hundred of millions of dollars 
and we have over thirty thousand troops 
there, and they're increasing—all of this is 
no secret. We're doing this. I think that 
it could involve Thailand and eventually 
result in another Viet Nam if we do not de- 
escalate and if we do not bring this war 
under control and find a settlement. This 
is part of the escalation—and I deeply regret 
it not only for our sake but the Thais also. 
Again it’s one of the important elements 
that raises a doubt about our protestations 
of not intending to stay there. How does 
one reconcile this enormous investment with 
the statements that we are ready to stop— 
that we're ready to negotiate and pull out? 
It’s hard for me to reconcile and if it is for 
me I'm sure it is for others. 

McCormick. Well, you used another 
phrase in that connection—you've referred 
to welfare colonialism or welfare imperial- 
ism. What do you mean by those... 

Sen. FULBRIGHT. Well... 

McCormick. .. really? 

Sen. FULBRIGHT. Actually I didn’t coin that 
phrase. A name named MacDermott wrote 
an article—I believe it was in the Progressive 
magazine—and the title was “Welfare Im- 
perialism.” He was talking about our aid 
program primarily and the way in which 
when we get involved in aiding these coun- 
tries we seem to assume the responsibility 
for directing their internal affairs. 

I have always supported the aid program. 
I never dreamed in the beginning that it 
would be a tool for this kind of intervention 
in the affairs of other countries. Now I'm 
beginning to see that it is a tool. In recent 
experience, certain members of the Senate 
who are very strong in their views about 
military intervention and who formerly 
didn’t support aid now are supporting it. All 
this has come together to make me think 
that this could be a very important tool in 
the establishment of welfare imperialism, if I 
may use that phrase, and therefore I'm now 
beginning—I have for some years but par- 
ticularly this year—to insist, as far as I can, 
that assistance to underdeveloped countries 
be through a multilateral organization such 
as the International Bank or the United Na- 
tion’s Development Fund in order to insulate 
us from the impulse to interfere and inter- 
vene in the affairs of other countries, because 
I think it’s dangerous for us as well as for 
the other countries. 

McCormick. Do you think your ideas have 
had adequate expression in the press and you 
could include our own organization in that 
tooꝰ Spee! 

Sen. Fusricur. I think that television, of 
course, has been very generous toward our 
hearings, and I think they have given all the 
attention that is warranted. I don't have 
any particular complaint about television, 
In the press, I must say that I do have some 
complaint—not so much about glying my 
views. You know I don't expect them to 
accept everything I say. As for the role of 
the press, in our system we have the protec- 
tion of the Ist Amendment for the press. 
It seems to me that because the Executive 
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Branch of the Government is the powerful 
part of our Government—I mean it com- 
mands, you know, the disposition of the 
resources of the vcountry—the role of the 

is to be the forum for questioning the 
policies of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment. I don’t know. I don't mean to 
exclude’ the Legislature from criticism. But 
above everything else it is necessary to keep 
a balance within our system. I think the 
press has defaulted, frankly, I think the 
great papers of this country—with few. ex- 
ceptions of course, particularly in Washing- 
ton, have simply become so servile to the 
Executive—raising no question about the va- 
lidity of these very important policies—that 
the possibility is destroyed of a really gen- 
uine discussion and dialogue which I thought 
was important to a democratic system. 

I realize the administration has control of 
the Congress—they can get the votes. What 
I object to is that they’re getting the votes 
on everything without adequate discussion, 
I think that in order for the people to under- 
stand what's involved—I think this war has 
been grossly misrepresented by some of the 
principal, advocates, as to its nature and its 
origin. It's always difficult for anyone to 
take issue with your government—your own 
government. There’s always the implication 
that you're not a loyal citizen. Of course 
I- take the view that the really loyal ones 
will raise these questions in the hope that 
they can be sure that we don’t follow false 
policies—that is, policies that are not in the 
national interest—and, as I said a moment 
ago, the nature of our system involved, I 
thought, participation by citizens and par- 
ticularly members of the Senate and the 
Foreign Relations Committee.. I consider it 
my duty—and yet you’re made to feel that 
in some way you're a traitor, You know 
that’s true; there are articles to this effect. 
You get the extreme articles such as White's 
in the Washington Post, They just mince 
no words you're a traitor. 

Most of the columnists—again with a few 
exceptions—applaud, They all seem sọ 
bloodthirsty. In this morning’s papers, as 
every day, there are three or four articles on 
how many we kill—how we kill them— 
whether we burn them or whether we poison 
them or what we do to them, They seem to 
have such a bloodthirsty approach to this 
matter. Aren't you impressed with it? I 
think there were four different articles this 
morning largely about the same fight describ- 
ing how many people we've killed—as if 
this proves something, as if our objective in 
life is to kill people. I hadn't thought it was. 
It reminds me of what Eric Fromm calls— 
what is it? Love of Death.” There's a word 
for it—“necrophilia.” 

McCormick, Yeah, necrophilia. 

FULBRIGHT, Yeah, necrophilia—necrophilist 
people, I would think, write these articles. 

McCorMick. Well, now. ... 

FULBRIGHT, Is that a bad word? 

McCormick. Well, no. President Johnson, 
I believe, has insisted that we are a “pacific” 
country basically. 

FULBRIGHT. You know it makes me sort of 
squirm when we insist on this. I think that 
of course there are times when every country 
has to fight. But to insist that we're “pacific” 
now seems to me to slightly tinged with 
hypocrisy or misunderstanding, I don't 
know which. 

McCormick. Well, what do you think ‘this 
has done to us in other countries? Has it 
enhanced our influence? 

FuLsricuHr. You know it hasn't. Of all 
the wars we've ever been in, we have less 

support for this one than any I can think 
of—any international war. We have prac- 
tically no support from any major coun- 
try. We have the support of Australia and 
New Zealand; they are the only countries 
that you might say are not our “clients,” 
Now, the support of Korea and the Philip- 
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pines is not evidence of Der spe 
just evidence that 

McCormick. Imperial Colonialism? : 
FULBRIGHT, That this is welfare imperial- 
ism, ? 

MocCormicx., Welfare. f 

FULBRIGHT, We're paying them. We're 
paying them to do this—and paying them 
very well indeed. But the big countries— 
the Western European countries, India, Pak- 
istan, Japan, they're close to China and more 
intimately involved than we are, ‘They don't 
approve of our policy—at least they give no 
tangible evidence of it. As far as I know, 
I've seen no important intangible evidence 
even such as approval. Words are cheap. 
They can do that without much lost. They've 
certainly given no tangible evidence. And 
I'm not aware of any significant intangible 
evidence of approval of our policy. 

McCormick. I'd like to ask you something 
just a little bit personal. What has been 
the reaction to your position. So far at 
least, it would seem your position is a mi- 
nority position? Do you feel it has had ade- 
quate attention? Do you feel you’ve been 
given a fair break? What has been the effect 
upon you personally? 

Sen. Fuiericur. If you say minority, and 
if you're speaking of the Senate or the Con- 
gress, you're quite right. I’m not sure that 
my position’s a minority position in the 
country. The polls are very confusing on 
this. The dissatisfaction with present gov- 
ernment policy would indicate that about 
fifty percent don't agree. 

Now, they may have different bases for 

. When one says that people wish 
to enlarge the war in Viet Nam, I think a 
very large number of these people who wish 
to enlarge it do not want to cause a world 
war—not go on and attack China. That is 
their view of how to stop it—and this is the 
traditional way. It’s an easier way if you 
could do it. I don’t think they can do it. 
I don’t think they are doing it. And, I 
don’t think it is morally supportable to go 
ahead and make a desert of this country in 
order to get a settlement—and it looks as 
if that’s what they'll have to do if they 
pursue this policy. So that’s why I favor a 
compromise. 

Now, in the Congress there’s no doubt— 
due to the President’s great influence, in the 
Senate at least, and he is a political leader 
of great stature; he was extremely effective— 
I supported everything, I think, with one or 
two exceptions, in his domestic program and 
he was doing fine. One of the things that 
makes me saddest of all is how fine I thought 
his start was in the domestic fleld. I think 
his concept of The Great Society was a good 
one. Most of the measures were good and 
I supported them and still do. We're sacri- 
ficing that to the war. 

You know how all of these other p: 
are being cut down. I see it in my own state 
and all over the country. The war is costing 
such a sum that it's almost incomprehensi- 
ble to people—two billion dollars a month 
estimated at the present rate and getting 
larger. I think over five thousand casualties 
already—which is an awful lot you know— 
and I mean deaths—lots more casualties—I 
mean injuries and so on—but there have 
been over five thousand deaths and they’re 
increasing. This is a very serious matter. 

Personally, I feel very sad that I don’t agree 
with it. What makes me saddest of all is 
that the administration doesn’t agree with 
me. Because I feel that they are on a wrong 
track and it could be disastrous to my coun- 
try. That's really all. It’s uncomfortable to 
be accused of not having loyalty to your 
government and so on. I don't like to put it 
in those terms because I think Im as loyal 
as anyone. I think this is purely a matter of 
judgment as to a correct policy in our na- 
tional interest and that’s all it is. There's 
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nothing personal about it. They often try 
to make it personal, Tou've seen many com- 
mentators seek to build up a kind of personal 
feud... Well, there is nothing to that at all. 
I have no feeling of a personal nature—of 
antagonism—to the President. He doesn't 
wish to have my advice now—but, if he did, 
I would be willing to do anything I could to 
help persuade him or to persuade others to 
follow our government, 

I hope that we can find a way to get a con- 
ference, I think the President really means 
it when he says he would like to stop the war. 
Where we differ, I guess, is on how you stop 
the war, I know it’s traditional for big coun- 
tries not to back up, but it isn’t the United 
States’ prestige that would suffer. The 
United States is too great a country—it’s too 
powerful—it does too much for its own citi- 
zens—it has too great.a reputation to suffer 
any serious loss of prestige. The only loss of 
prestige would be on the part of the individ- 
uals who have been agitating this problem— 
they might lose some prestige. But, under 
the old tradition of The king could do no 
wrong,” this shouldn't apply to the President. 
The old tradition is that he’s had bad advice. 
And it’s a very useful, practicable A 
to utilize in circumstances of this kind and 
has proved itself over the years in many in- 
stances throughout history. 

McCormick. Mr, Chairman, suppose we 
took the unilateral initiative that you rec- 
ommend—stopped the bombing? Suppose 
then the Communists were still utterly im- 
movable? Then what? 

Sen. FULBRIGHT, I would follow what we 
started calling earlier in the year the Gavin 
or Kennan Theory—what they advocated in 
the hearings—which would be to hold the 
most defensible and the best situations we 
have in Viet Nam now—I mean around Sai- 
gon, Da Nang and around the coast where we 
have ports—wherever we have a good air base 
that we can service and can defend. And 
then we would sit there—and instead of es- 
calating and enlarging the war continually 
we would hold this and say we're going to 
stay here until you do come to a conference 
table. 

This is what I would do rather than esca- 
late. I don't see any final outcome of the es- 
calation, if it keeps on and on and they still 
refuse to parley, except eventually engaging 
China. And I must say the chances then 
would be that Russia would be the next one. 
Nobody can prove this. I can’t be sure. But 
were dealing with probabilities and I think 
the probabilities involve such risks that I 
would like to minimize those risks. And the 
way to do it, it seems to me, is to bring about 
& settlement of this particular conflict at the 
moment. There will be other conflicts in 
the future. You can’t pursue all these con- 
flicts to the bitter end. You’d just have one 
big war after another, and I don’t think the 
world can stand it, and I don’t think it will 
with nuclear weapons. So that’s the way I 
would proceed if I had anything to do with 


EXPLOITATION OF PEOPLE 
OVER, 65 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
September’ issue of the Reader’s Digest 
there appears an article, entitled Let's 
Stop Exploiting People Over 65,” written 
by Mr. Kenneth O. Gilmore. 

‘The article points out many interest- 
ing things; but the most important thing 
of all is the fact that inflation is hurting 
our ‘older people very badly. I agree 
with the author's 3 on “that 
point so wholeheartedly that I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article be 


printed in the Recorp at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s STOP EXPLOITING PEOPLE Over 665! 


(Nore—Crippled by inflation and mobi- 
lized by political hucksters, our older citizens 
are the victims of a cruel Great Society 
hoax.) 

(By Kenneth O. Gilmore) 

“There’s an old axiom in politics,” thun- 
dered Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
to Democratic Party chairmen after he had 
enumerated a long list of new multimillion- 
dollar measures passed by Congress: “ ‘Let the 
people know what you've done for them, and 
they'll treat you right.’ 

“So I call upon each of you,” he went on, 
“to spread the word from the biggest city to 
the smallest town and tell the people what 
we've done for them.” 

The exhortation was the signal for the re- 
lease of a flood of words that citizens are 
now hearing every day about the wondrous 
gifts pouring down upon them from Wash- 
ington. But a look behind this buy-off 
strategy reveals that the political speech- 
makers have failed to mention one sobering 
fact: the menace spawned by the Great So- 
clety's gigantic federal spending. 

Though this menace endangers us all, it 
holds particular peril for citizens over 65. 
Relentlessly it shatters their dreams, destroys 
their dignity and brings dread into their 
lives. Systematically it strips away their 
small fixed incomes, undermines their in- 
surance protection, robs their savings, 
plunders their private pensions and steals 
their Social Security benefits. It is infia- 
tion, the No. 1 enemy of 19 million older 
Americans. 

They never catch up: Consider how the 
merciless price spiral of inflation strikes 
hardest at those who can never catch up: 

In Pennsylvania a bright-eyed 80-year-old 
man confesses that he cannot afford to live 
much longer. “I thought I had all the 
savings I'd ever need, but food and rent 
keep costing more. It won't be too long 
before I run out of money,” he says. “That 
worries me more than dying.” 

A 67-year-old widow in Florida declares: 
“My Social Security benefits shrink every 
time I go to the store. The President is 
concerned about the cost of steel—but what 
has he done to curb food prices?” 

A young mother of three children in Ne- 
braska says, “Granddad had to move in 
with us because his retirement money was 
just eaten away. It’s breaking his heart be- 
cause he is no longer independent. That's 
more important to him than anything.“ 

An 85-year-old woman in Washington, 
D.C. is looking for a $50-a-month room with 
& hot-plate because she can no longer af- 
ford to live in a commercial hotel. “My 
savings have been wiped out by high costs,” 
she says. “I’m just sliding down into pov- 
erty.” 

In Ohio a _ retired barber exclaims: 
Doesn't our government in Washington 
realize how badly it is bleeding those of us 
on fixed incomes?” 

Such cases can be multiplied by the mil- 
Hons. They tell of the terrible penalty that 
inflation is imposing on those who can 
least. afford it. And what is happening to 
them should serve as a frightening warning 
to all, for none of us can escape the conse- 
quences of the daily dilution of the dollar, 

Every day 3800 Americans turn 65. Only 
then do many suddenly realize that each 
five dollars they put aside before World 
War II now brings home just $1.65 in groc- 
erles. And what of 44,500,000 citizens un- 
der 65 with savings, and 25 million persons 
covered by private pension plans? If costs 
climb as they have in the past, people now 
40 years old could at age 65 pay $2.19 for 
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a dozen oranges, 72 cents for a head of 
lettuce, $3.10 for a pound of round steak 
and $5.92 per pound of lamb chops. 

Or how about the 80 million persons who 
forked over $9 billion in Social Security taxes 
last year? Will they someday find that, de- 
spite the promises heralding federal old-age 
insurance, inflation has made a mockery of 
this “protection”? ‘Unless the lessons of the 
past quarter-century are meaningless, they 
will. In 1940 the highest monthly payment 
to a retired couple was $68.40 per month. 
Now it is up to $152.50 for that couple. Yet 
in purchasing power the benefit buys. $1.32 
less per month than the much smaller pen- 
sion did 26 years ago! r 

Such is the consequence of gigantic deficit 
spending: the resultant inflation takes away 
with one hand what the government so 
grandly gives with the other. It unquestion- 
ably means that older citizens must receive 
larger pensions just to survive. It also 
means higher levies on everyone’s wages. 
And those covered by expensive new benefit 
programs such as Medicare will discover that 
no plan guards their pocketbooks against 
growing market bills. 

Ponder this one set of facts: More than 
5,500,000 persons 65 and over try to exist on 
$2000 or far less per year, and at least 60 
percent of their money goes for food. Yet 
in a recent 12-month period meat prices in 
major U.S. cities jumped 21 percent, and non- 
meat substitutes rose 12 percent, not to men- 
tion other items. That’s how our elderly 
are victimized, even as the system supposedly 
helps them. That's why they keep falling 
behind. 

BEDAZZLED BY BENEFACTORS 


Despite the cruel hoax, untold numbers of 
citizens over 65 have been bedazzled into 
believing that Washington’s money dispens- 
ers are their true benefactors. 

This masterful feat has been achieved by 
the mobilization of tens of thousands of the 
élderly into a gigantic “pressure” organiza- 
tion which, by the record of its own words 
and actions, is actually little more than a 
political pawn of the current administration. 
Called. the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens, it parades as a “non-partisan” group 
and is permitted to enjoy tax exemption, yet 
works hand in glove with one party, pummels 
its members with Great Society propaganda 
and promotes ever-larger federal ventures 
which too often are not even remotely help- 
ful to the elderly. 

Most significantly, this nationwide ap- 
paratus represents a cynical new grab for 
the votes of our older citizens. Its tech- 
niques typify an alarming trend toward ex- 
ploiting huge minority segments of the U.S. 
population. How it started and grew to 
phenomenal size tells much about both the 
plight of our elderly and their pathetic vul- 
nerability to political opportunists. 

Baiting the Trap. Prior to the formation 
of the council, many older people belonged 
to some 7000 local recreational and commu- 
nity-service clubs which had approximately 
four million members. What if they could 
be lured into one enormous “action” net- 
work with medical-care legislation as the 
bait? In 1961, during a conference on the 
aged at the University of Michigan, labor 
leaders, welfare workers, government spe- 
cialists” and social scientists began hammer- 
ing at this seductive theme: Why not or- 
ganize the elderly and provide them with 
“spokesmen” to “articulate” thelr views? 

Some recent h showed that it could 
be done. During the 1960 Presidential elec- 
tion the Democrats had put together an 
impressively effective Senior Citizens for 
Kennedy Committee. And the man who 
headed it, former Rep. Aime J. Forand, a 
Democrat from Rhode Island, had criss- 
crossed the nation making scores of con- 
tacts with groups of the elderly. 
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Thus it was that on August 25, 1961, a 
lengthy appeal letter under the heading 
“National Council of Senior Citizens Health 
Care Through Social Security“ (the longer 
title was later dropped) was mailed from a 
hotel office on Capitol Hill to 1900 leaders 
of the elderly. e solicitation, signed by 
Forand, said that the new council's pri- 
mary purpose“ was to weld: senior’ citizens’ 
organizations and millions of individuals 
from all over the country into one strong 
and effective voice in Washington.” 

The AFL-CIO swiftly threw in its support, 
and unions such as Walter Reuther’s United 
Auto Workers and the United Steel Workers 
not only provided leadership but brought 
over thousands of their retired members be- 
longing to senior citizens’ clubs. In less 
than two weeks the council claimed com- 
mitments from groups totaling 65,000 
persons. 

Propaganda Unlimited. As the “council 
battled for Medicare, it wielded’ all the tools 
of a well-oiled pressure machine, Speakers’ 
bureaus provided orators for service clubs, 
church groups and social gatherings. 
Across the nation thousands of rallies were 
Staged. Detailed instructions went out on 
how to write Congressmen. 

All the while the council posed as a “non- 
partisan” organization to ensure success of 
its intensive membership drive. But this 
was only a facade. Over a four-year period 
the Democratic National Committee had 
been quietly pumping thousands of dollars 
into the council’s coffers. During 1962 and 
1963 the pipeline fed in $45,000, and in the 
next two years $50,000 more was con- 
tributed” to the council kitty. These polit- 
ical subsidies have never been mentioned in 
the council's monthly newspaper. 

But consider what has been discussed. 
The council has claimed it had a hand in 
ensuring” that four members of the House 
Ways and Means Committee “were rejected 
by their constituents” in the 1962 and 1964 
elections. Yet the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice’s instructions specify that “participation 
in a political campaign on behalf of or in 
opposition to a candidate for public office 
will preclude tax exemption.” 

By January 1964 more than 1700 affiliated 
older people’s clubs had been signed up, 
with a combined membership of nearly two 
million persons. The passage of Medicare 
legislation the following year was a heady 
experience. Four of the council’s Washing- 
ton headquarters staff were invited to fly in 
President Johnson's aircraft to Independ- 
ence, Mo., for a ceremonial bill-signing. Not 
long after, a call went Gut to members for 
greater efforts—because “many of those in 
positions of power can only be moved to 
action when they are jolted by mass-mem- 
bership organizations.” 

And ‘now, with health care on the books 
and membership growing by 20 new affiliate 
clubs every month, the council showed its 
real claws. i 

Payoff to AFL-CIO. One huge IOU was 
to organized labor. So a first order of busi- 
ness last’ fall was to line up battalions of 
older people behind the big administration- 
labor drive to haye Congress repeal the right- 
to-work provision which permits workers to 
hold jobs without belonging to a union. 
Council President John W. Edelman, a for- 
mer lobbyist for the Textile Workers Union 
in Washington, evangelized his two million 
Members with the gospel that repeal “is an 
essential step in the construction of the 
Great Society.” It is hard to imagine how 
this would benefit those who are retired. 

Today the council continues to flex its 
muscles on a wide front. It publicly calls 
itself “a powerful political force” and brags 
that its officers are invited to the White 
House “on many occasions, and their advice 
is sought on many national problems.” 
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Wielding its big-membership stick, it has 
faithfully beaten the drums for Presidential 
spending proposals. Nothing is said, how- 
ever, about the additional debt and inflation 
that will ensue when each big project drains 
more booty out of the federal till. In fact, 
the council has backed the administration 
on raising the minimum-wage leyel—despite 
authoritative testimony that the consequent 
boost in prices will hit the elderly the hard- 
est. 

Last June the Great Society followed up 
when council delegates met in Washington 
for their annual convention. Buses took 
them from their Statler Hilton headquarters 
to the White House rose garden. There 
President. Johnson pledged an across-the- 
board Social Security increase for all 21 
million beneficiarles. “I thank you from 
my heart for standing by us over the years,” 
he declared. 

Afterward, at a gala luncheon, a council 
official appealed for the reelection of 55 
Democratic Congressmen in marginal dis- 
tricts. Then Vice President Humphrey stood 
up to speak. “I hope you will work hard for 
their re-election,” he declared. ‘We'll de- 
liver for you,” he promised, “if you, your 
family and your friends work for the election 
of a solidly liberal Congress next November.“ 

Herded and Hoodwinked. Is this what our 

older citizens want—to be put on a political 
treadmill that keeps them panting in pursuit 
of federal handouts so long as they deliver 
votes to their benefactors on election day? 
Certainly there are millions who do not 
want to be herded like animals into a great 
voting bloc. Neither do they wish to become 
totally dependent on an ever-enlarging bu- 
reaucracy. But so long as inflation persists, 
they must be extended larger benefits just to 
keep their heads above water. Here’s how 
we can help give them a fair break: 
Our bureaucracy should stop pretending 
that inflation does not really exist, especially 
as it affects retired people. I have combed 
through piles of reports and studies on the 
aged by a variety of U.S, agencies and found 
very little specific material about the cost-of- 
living spiral. A recent report on the elderly, 
prepared for the Poverty Program, contains 
only six words specifically about inflation 
buried in its 28 pages. “Researching infia- 
tion’s damages to the aged steps on sensitive 
toes in Washington, so you see very little 
about it,” says Mabel Edwards, a research 
specialist on old age at the University of 
Iowa, Yet, as Yale economics professor Rich- 
ard Ruggles has pointed out, expenditures 
for retired people are usually for rent, prop- 
erty taxes, urban transportation and med- 
ical care—all of which have risen even faster 
than the average of consumer prices. 

Our gigantic federal welfare empire must 
stop inflicting preposterous double standards 
on older citizens. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity sets the overall poverty line at 
$3,000 income per year and spends tax funds 
to teach the elderly new employment skills. 
Yet simultaneously the Social Security Ad- 
ministration penalizes older workers by hold- 
ing back one dollar of benefits for every two 
dollars earned above $1,500. Thus, those 
who otherwise might work their way out of 
eee PACE anne th Again. by 

n. 

Our older citizens must be on the alert 
against those who are eager to exploit. them 
for political purposes. The National Council 
of Senior Citizens should certainly drop its 
“non- cover and register as a lobby- 
ist for either the AFL-CIO or the Democratie 
Party. And, on the basis of the council's 
political activity, its federal tax immunity 
should be carefully reviewed, and its re- 
ceipts and expenditures should be made 
public. 

If the Great Society continues to pursue 
inflationary policies, then the administration 
should tie Social Security benefit increases 
directly to price rises. Taxpayers obviously 
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would have to pay more into the Social Se- 
curity fund to keep it solvent—but at least 
they would know the real price of fiscal ir- 
responsibility. 

We must admit that there can be no last- 
ing hope for the elderly until inflation, their 
No. 1 enemy, is beaten back, This will hap- 
pen only when unconditional war is waged 
against excessive, extravagant spending in 
every branch of our federal establishment. 
Otherwise, new gifts will always trail behind 
new prices. So let’s end this demoralizing 
exploitation. Let's give our older citizens 
present and future, the greatest gift of all— 
a stable dollar. 


SUPREME COURT TO RULE ON 
ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, as the 
fall session of the U.S. Supreme Court 
opens this week, one of the most his- 
torical and significant suits confronting 
it will be the presentation by 13 asso- 
ciated States of the Union seeking to 
have our antiquated and inequitable 
electoral college procedures declared 
unconstitutional. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp a news release which I issued 
from my office on this subject this after- 
noon for release to tomorrow morning’s 
news media. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[For release Oct. 5, 1966] 


“The Fall Session of the United States 
Supreme Court opening this week has before 
it an unprecedented suit on which the deci- 
sion may remove from our American presi- 
dential electoral system a cancerous growth 
which, if left unattended, has the capacity 
to destroy the very concepts of democratic 
rule upon which our national body politic 
was founded,” Senator Kart Munot, R-S. D., 
said in a statement issued from his office 
in Washington today. 

Senator Mundt said: “Led by Delaware's 
Attorney General, David P. Buckson, acting 
for his State, twelve other States have joined 
Delaware as plaintiffs in filing a suit now 
before the United States Supreme Court call- 
ing upon it to declare our obsolete, unjust, 
and inequitable electoral college system un- 
constitutional in view of the Court's earlier 
rulings insisting on the one-man, one-vote 
concept. in the Alabama Reapportionment 
Case.and others. Clearly, if this concept is 
sound for the election of Congressmen and 
legislators, it is equally sound and in all con- 
sistency must also be the constitutionally 
valid concept for election of President and 
Vice-President.” 

“The States joining in this epochal and 
unprecedented suit before the Supreme Court 
are as follows: Delaware, South Dakota, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Wyoming, Utah, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Florida, Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, and West Virginia. It is to 
be noted this list includes both large and 
small states, states with both Republican 
and Democratic governors, states from every 

a Of the country. I salute the State of 

ware and Attorney General Buckson on 
taking the lead in this determined effort to 
right a long existing wrong, and I am espe- 
clally happy my own State of South Dakota 
was the second in the Union to join in this 
history-making legal effort,“ Munor said. 

' Munor added, The single most significant 
and damaging injustice in the field of Civil 
Rights today is the fact that individual citi- 
zen voters living in the State of New York, 
for example, actually cast more than 40 votes 
for President as counted in the electoral col- 
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lege while equaily well-qualified and intelli- 
gent voters in Delaware have only 3 such 
votes and every other State in the Union ex- 
cept California suffers from a direct discrim- 
ination against its individual voters because 
of the ‘weighted formula’ employed in our 
electoral college system by its winner-take- 
all formula of reporting electoral votes. It is 
unthinkable—but it is tragically true—that 
in this day and age we should permit a can- 
didate for President winning 51% of the vote 
of any State to be credited in the electoral 
college with all of the votes cast for his op- 
ponent as well as for himself by a unit-sys- 
tem of voting which ignores entirely the mi- 
nority votes and actually counts them as 
though they had all been cast for the ma- 
jority candidate. A serious injustice such as 
this in our electoral machinery not only dis- 
torts but can ultimately destroy the capacity 
of this self-governing Republic to reflect the 
wishes of its voters. It is in fact an elective 
device which creates a bonanza for self-seek- 
ing pressure groups—but it also provides a 
dangerous booby-trap on the road to con- 
tinued political and economic stability.“ 

Senator Munor of South Dakota has been a 
long-time advocate of electoral college reform 
and is the principal author of S.J. Res. 12, a 
proposal for a Constitutional Amendment 
carrying 12 co-sponsors, and proposing to re- 
establish in this country the so-called Dis- 
trict Plan of choosing members of the elec- 
toral college and reporting votes for the 
Presidency which was used in the early Pres- 
idential elections of this Republic. 


REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, in the 
Wall Street Journal for August 25, 1966, 
the lead editorial, entitled “Down the 
Drain,” called attention to the fact that 
the expenditure by the Federal Govern- 
ment of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in an effort to help some of our cities 
meet their problems is not getting the 
job done, and that evidences of waste 
have made their appearence. The edi- 
torial calls for a solution in the form of 
the Federal Government returning some 
of the revenue to the States and cities, 
to enable them to deal with their diffi- 
culties, which they cannot do under the 
present state of our tax policy. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial to which I have referred be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Down THE DRAIN 

Assume for the moment the currently 
fashionable line that the only workable cure 
for our cities’ burgeoning ills is a heavy 
dollop of Federal money. What do you sup- 
pose could be accomplished with a really 
staggering sum, say $100 billion? 

Practically nothing, apparently. For, as 
Senator RisicorF observed the other day, the 
Federal Government has disbursed nearly 
that much—no one knows the exact figure, 
but he guesses $96 billion—over the past 10 
years. That decade has been marked by 
accelerating urban vexatlons over conges- 
tion, crime, housing, health, traffic and edu- 
cation, and the $96 billion doesn’t seem to 
have made a dent. j 

Indeed, Mr. Rrsicorr raises the possibility 
the funds may simply have been poured 
down the drain. “What are we getting for 
our money?” he wonders. “How effective, 
how wise—ineffective or unwise—how self- 
defeating, how bureaucratic have we been?” 

The Connecticut Senator’s concern has 
prompted him to open an inquiry into exact- 
ly those questions. His subcommittee on 
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governmental tion plans to spend 
two years on the subject, with an eye to in- 
creasing the efficiency with which Federal 
aid is distributed. 

If the inquiry is to accomplish its aim, 
though, there are some other matters it 
should consider as well, As a former gover- 
nor and Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, for example, Mr. RIBICOFF presum- 
ably does not doubt that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should have & large role in shaping 
the destinies of the cities. Yet one of the 
questions his committee surely might ponder 
is whether that role has been getting too big 
too fast. 

Even the present Welfare Secretary, John 
W. Gardner, who is surely no foe of Federal 
aid to cities, warned the committee on that 
score. “I think we should be particularly 
wary,” he cautioned, “of the old American 
habit of spending a lot of money to still our 
anxieties.” 

More and more the idea has spread that 
nearly any problem, no matter where or 
what, must have a Federal solution. Along 
the way a lot of people seem to have lost 
sight of an old precept: That those on the 
scene are usually best able to spot the pub- 
lic’s true needs and best equipped to meet 
them. 

The erosion of that precept has been ac- 
companied by a general sapping of initiative 
toward self-help, both at the city and state 
level, Instead, mayors and governors devote 
increasing energy currying favor with the 
pursekeepers in Washington and devising 
programs that will please them. 

And that can take a lot of energy, for 
soliciting funds in Washington is a complex 
undertaking. There is a profusion of agen- 
cies, all generating a tangle of overlapping 
and contradictory programs, and the number 
seems to be increasing all the time. Untan- 
gling the snarl would mean eliminating or 
cutting back some of the agencies, a process 
that clearly does not suit the Government’s 
present purposes. 

What's worse, money flowing out of 
Washington is invariably meted out to 
achieve political goals. In the crassest cases, 
a so-inclined Administration and city hall 
can join in a particularly insidious form of 
“spend and elect.” The massive amounts of 
money involved are certain to lure those who 
are more concerned with lining their pockets 
than with improving cities. This is espe- 
cially true when the cash is being handed out 
by Federal planners, whose physical and 
psychological remoteness may make careful 
spending difficult. 

But all that aside, even the most honest 
and best intentioned programs are of neces- 
sity wholesale affairs. No central body, how- 
ever wise, could be expected to devise a single 
program to fit every need or to fashion many 
individual programs for individual situa- 
tions, 

The proof of that is the waste that worries 
Mr. Rrsicorr, and the problem won't be 
ended by a mere management overhaul in 
Washington. What's needed is a firm deci- 
sion to keep the Federal managers within 
their capabilities. If that's done it might 
ease the Federal tax burden that denies cities 
and states the revenue they could reasonably 
be expected to put to better use themselves. 

The trouble, after all, is not simply that 
the Federal Government has been doing 
something ineptly, but that it has been try- 
ing to do too much for too many all at once. 
If Senator Rrsicorr’s hearing should happen 
to come up with that finding—and sell it to 
Congress—it would be taking a big step to- 
ward keeping a lot more of the taxpayers’ 
money from flowing down the drain. 


Mr. . Tying in with the same 
subject, Mr. President, is an excellent 
article on revenue sharing which appears 
in the August issue of Banking magazine, 
written by Mr. Wray O. Candilis. 
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The article discusses the concept of 
revenue sharing by the Federal Govern- 
ment with the States, and several plans 
which have been advanced. I regret that 
Mr. Candilis did not see fit to discuss my 
plan for sharing of revenue for the pur- 
poses of education, as embodied in S. 
3405. 

Indeed, Mr. President, I suggest that 
before we reach the point of an outright 
percentage of the Federal revenue col- 
lections being returned to the States, it 
is much more likely that Congress will 
limit the uses to which such revenue can 
be put, and perhaps, and hopefully, will 
use the education area as the No. 1 pri- 
ority for that purpose. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the article en- 
titled “Revenue Sharing: A Solution to 
State Financial Problems,” written by 
Wray O. Candilis and published in Bank- 
ing magazine for August 1966, together 
with my bill, S. 3405. 

There being no objection, the article 
and the bill (S. 3406) were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From Banking magazine, August 1966] 


REVENUE SHARING: A SOLUTION TO STATE 
FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
(By Wray O. Candilis) 

(Note.—Dr. Candilis is an economist with 
the Department of Economics and Research 
of The American Bankers Association. The 
views expressed here are those of the author 
and do not necessarily reflect those of the 
A. B. A. or other members of its staff.) 

The tremendous growth of state and local 
government expenditures since the end of 
World War II has given rise to demands for 
increased financial assistance by the Federal 
Government. These demands stem in the 
main from two theses; One is that the Fed- 
eral Government’s revenues will move up- 
ward faster than Federal expenditures; the 
other is that state and local authorities are 
somehow unable or unwilling or both to 
Increase their revenues to the extent neces- 
sary to match their growing expenditures. 

Various proposals have been put forward 
on the ways and means of achieving a better 
equilibrium between the fiscal policies of the 
Federal Government on the one hand and 
state and local authorities on the other. One 
of the most well-known proposals is attrib- 
uted to Walter Heller, formerly chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisers, who has 
expounded his views in numerous articles and 
lectures. Joseph A. Pechman of Brookings 
Institution has also written extensively on 
the subject and has filled many gaps and 
provided many details to Mr. Heller's original 
proposal. 

Mr. Heller’s proposal emanates in the main 
from the fact that during the last five years 
there has been a shift in economic thinking 
from the view that the Government's role 
should be restricted to efforts aimed at avoid- 
ing the extremes of a business cycle, to the 
position that would make the Government 
responsible for a sustained economic growth 
at close to capacity levels. This is what is 
known as the New Economics. 


RISING EXPENDITURES 


Turning for a moment to the financial con- 
dition of state and local governments we see 
that spending has been growing recently at 
an unprecedented annual rate of 8% to 9% 
a year, much faster than gross national prod- 
uct. Total general expenditures jumped 
nearly eight-fold from $8.9-billion in 1944 
to $69.3-billion in 1964. The nation’s grow- 
ing economic affluence plus the fact that most 
governmental services are primarily the re- 
sponsibility of state and local governments, 
have generated an increased demand for 
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more, better, and costlier governmental sery- 
ices. i 
Federal grants to state and local govern- 
ments have gone up just over ten times be- 
tween 1944 and 1964, and about 3.4 times 
between 1954 and 1964. They amounted to 
$954,000,000 in 1944, rose to $2,966,000,000 in 
1954 and to $10,002,000,000 in 1964. Taxes 
of state and local governments have gone 
from $8,774,000,000 in 1944 to $47,785,000,000 
in 1964, an average increase of about $2-bil- 
lion a year. State and local government debt 
has also jumped from a $17,479,000,000 level 
in 1944 to $92,222,000,000 in 1964. 

Almost the entire increase in local tax col- 
lections and 44% of the combined state-local 
increases came from higher property tax reve- 
nues during the 1954-1964 period. New con- 
struction and higher property values con- 
tributed substantially to the property tax 
base and tax rates were increased significant- 
ly, but in many areas property rates are al- 
ready too high and further increases are 
deemed to be undesirable. Consumer taxes 
provided for 33% of the 1954-1964 tax in- 
creases, while only 10% came from income 
taxes. 

In additlon, to face the heavy demands 
upon their budgets, five states from 1952 to 
1964 have entered the general sales tax field, 
and two-thirds of the 33 states with general 
sales taxes in 1952 raised their rates. Nine- 
teen states now have 3% sales tax rates and 
eight states have rates in excess of 3%. Be- 
tween 1946 and 1963, 14 states instituted a 
tax on cigarettes, and four states added an 
individual income tax, Only last spring 26 
governors asked for tax increases of various 
kinds, while others have warned their legis- 
latures that increased taxes are a future 
necessity. Local governments in several 
states have moved into sales and payroll taxes 
and the end is nowhere in sight. 

Despite these deyelopments to date, state 
and local governments will continue to face 
a wide variety of public needs and, since 
they are not likely to curtail their responsi- 
bilities and haye in many instances reached 
the limit in tax expansion, they will gradu- 
ally become more and more dependent upon 
financial assistance from the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

As Walter Heller has said repeatedly, one 
tends at the Federal level to think of eco- 
nomic growth as generating revenues faster 
than increased demands for expenditures; 
but at the state and local government level, 
automatic revenue growth is much more 
sluggish than in the progressive, income tax 
oriented Federal tax system. In addition, 
most of the needs that are associated with 
economic well-being tend to fall largely 
within the traditional sphere of state and 
local functions and responsibilities. For 
example, educational facilities care for the 
mentally ill and the aged, recreational facili- 
ties, urban redevelopment, local transporta- 
tion, sanitation, water and air pollution, etc. 
Consequently at the state and local level, 
unlike the Federal level, one thinks of eco- 
nomic growth as generating expenditure de- 
mands faster than tax revenue. 

Furthermore the forces that generate the 
increases in state and local spending are ex- 
pected, not only to persist, but to multiply 
in the next few years. The total population 
and the proportion of it consisting of older 
people and of those living in the relatively 
costlier urban areas will continue to rise. 
The latest figures show that in 1964 there 
were 85 persons under 18 or over 64 for 
every 100 persons between 18 and 64. 

This relationship between the most ex- 
pensive age groups and the economically pro- 
ductive years is called the dependency ratio, 
Having reached a low of 60 in 1940 the ratio 
has been rising ever since with Census Bu- 
reau projections showing that it will go up 
to 88 in 1980, Apart from the increase in 
population there is the growth of the suburbs 
with their continuous demands for new 
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roads, new schools, new sewer systems, new 
parks, new firehouses, 
HELLER-PECHMAN PLAN 

To cope with these increasing pressures for 
funds, Mr. Heller thinks that it would not be 
at all reasonable to rely less on the progres- 
sive Federal income taxes while leaning ever 
more heavily on regressive state-local prop- 
erty, sales, and excise taxes. There is defi- 
nitely more to be said for reliance on fiscally 
potent income taxes for the purpose of reliev- 
ing some of the pressures on the weaker and 
poorer taxes. In consequence, Mr. Heller’s 
suggestion is that a more generous allotment 
of Federal funds to the states and localities 
by methods that will strengthen their inde- 
pendence as well as their capacity to serve 
their citizens, would be in order. 

The method suggested by Mr. Heller for 
the allotment of Federal funds, although not 
expounded in detail, would consist of an 
automatic formula for sharing part of the 
income tax revenue with the states; at first 
it would be some §$2.5-billion with the 
amount increasing gradually as Federal rev- 
enue increases. 

Joseph A. Pechman came up with a pro- 
posal of his own recently which is very simi- 
lar to that promulgated by Mr. Heller. Fed- 
eral financial assistance to state and local 
governments, he says, is now given almost 
entirely in the form of grants to support 
specific types of government service. Total 
Federal grants-in-aid amounted to about 
$13-billion in fiscal 1966, and will go to 
nearly $15-billion in fiscal 1967. 

The main advantage of such specific 
grants is that the Federal Government regu- 
lates the conditions under which the funds 
are spent and through matching provisions 
it can insure that Federally supported pro- 
grams receive state support as well. Mr. 
Pechman is of the opinion, however, that 
there are many state-local services of na- 
tional importance that cannot be appro- 
priately dealt with by specific grants, and 
suggests the adoption of a general assistance 
program that would be better fitted to meet 
the growing needs and preferences of states 
and localities. 

The question that Mr. Pechman brings up 
in the search for the development of a 
method to assure the states and local gov- 
ernments of a dependable source of funds 
that will grow with their needs are (1) how 
should the funds be allocated among the 
states, and (2) what constraints should the 
Federal Government impose on the use of 
the funds. 

The optimum solution to the first ques- 
tion would be to allocate the funds accord- 
ing to the needs for public services and to 
their fiscal capacity. Since this would be 
extremely difficult, population could be used 
to measure the relationship between need 
and capacity; and since residents of high in- 
come states pay more Federal taxes per cap- 
ita than residents of low income states, dis- 
tribution on a per capita basis would redis- 
tribute resourees from high to low income 
states. Poorest states could be further as- 
sisted by reserving a part of the Federal 
funds to be distributed for the states with 
the lowest per capita income. 

Regarding the second question, experience 
during the last several years indicates, that 
without central direction, state governments 
do use Federal grants for their most essen- 
tial requirements. It could be said, of course, 
that it is bad financial management for the 
Federal Government to. give away funds 
without, at least some supervision, but this 
could be remedied by requiring the gover- 
hors to file statements showing the plan for 
the use of the funds in detail. As guidance 
for the development of such plans, Congress 
might indicate the general areas which it 
regarded most urgent, including the needs 
tor making funds available for local govern- 
ment services, 
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. JAVITS PLAN 


In October 1965, Senator Jacos K. Javirs 
(R., N. T.) introduced a bill to establish a 
tax-sharing formula to distribute to the 
states, and through them to local govern- 
ments, à portion of Federal tax revenues. 
Representative OGDEN R. Rem (R., N.Y.) in- 
troduced identical legislation in the House. 
Senator Javrrs summarizes the bill, which 
actually implements the Heller-Pechman 
plan, in the following eight points: 

(1) Establishment of a trust fund in which 
1% of aggregate taxable income would be 
deposited from the Treasury, beginning July 
1, 1967. 

(2) Payments from the trust fund to the 
states under the following formula: (a) 80% 
would be distributed on the basis of popula- 
tion; (b) 20% of the fund would be paid 
each fiscal year to the 13 states with the 
lowest per capita income. 

(3) No state could receive a total payment 
for a fiscal year in excess of 12% of the trust 
fund in that year. 

(4) A state may use its allotment of funds 
for programs in the field of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 

(5). To benefit from the plan, a state must 
file the necessary reports with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller General, 
and the appropriate committees of Congress. 

(6) Failure to comply with the prescribed 
conditions would require cancellation of fu- 
ture payments and permit re-allocation of 
the remainder of a state’s allocation to other 
states. 

(7) The state must distribute to its local 
governments an equitable portion of its allot- 
ment. 

(8) Appropriations committees of both 
Houses and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate and Ways and Means Committee of 
the House must conduct a complete study of 
the operation of the trust fund and provide 
such legislative recommendation as appro- 
priate. 

Under the circumstances prevalent today 
and with the resources available to them, 
states are unable to meet their growing needs 
and perform important functions conferred 
upon them under our present federalistic 
system. States and local governments could 
rely more heavily on the regressive property, 
sales, and excise taxes, or could completely 
relinquish their functions to the Federal 
Government. These solutions however would 
be Opposed by most of the parties con- 
cerned. 

ALTERNATE SOLUTION 


A tax-sharing plan, on the other hand, 
would provide the states with funds from 
income taxes and would also take into 
account the unequal distribution of in- 
come among the states. It has been said 
that tax sharing would postpone the much 
needed tax reform at the state and local ley- 
els, however there seems to be no indica- 
tion that specific grants and matching funds 
that are already being disbursed by the Fed- 
eral Government have had any procrasti- 
nating effect on the taking of any action in 
relation to tax reforms. 

Another objection to the Heller-Pechman 
unconditional Federal grants plan is the 
existence of a risk that the funds will be mis- 
spent since they will be extended to the 
states with no strings or with very few 
strings attached. Although Mr. Pechman is 
not overly worried about the necessity of 
centrally directing or coercing state govern- 
ments, both he and Senator Javrrs, while 
allowing considerable flexibility for each 
state to meet the needs it considers most 
urgent, would require the states to use the 
funds in specific areas such as health, edu- 
cation and welfare, and would ask them to 
file statements to the appropriate Federal 
authorities showing the purposes for which 
they plan to use the funds. 

The basic philosophical objection to Fed- 
eral grants, that is objection to further con- 
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centration of political power, is exactly the 

reverse of the position taken by those critics 

who are suspicious of the states and ap- 
parently convinced of the infallibility of the 

Federal Government. Mutual suspicions 

however, should not be allowed to obstruct 

a clear understanding of the requirements 

of an interdependent Federal-State system, 

existing against a background of an ever- 
changing, modern economic world. 

A bill to provide for the sharing of Federal 
tax receipts with the States for purposes of 
education 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of Amer- 

ica in Gongress assembled, That this Act may 

be cited as the “Federal Tax-Sharing Educa- 

tion Act of 1966”. 

Sec, 2. (a) There is hereby established in 
the Treasury of the United States a fund to 
be known as the tax-sharing fund. The tax- 
sharing fund shall consist of amounts appro- 
priated to such fund as provided in this 
section. 

(b) There is hereby appropriated to the 
tax-sharing fund, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, and for 
each fiscal year thereafter, an amount equal 
to 2 per centum of the total Federal tax 
collections received during the preceding fis- 
cal year. 

(c) The Secretary of the Treasury (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary“) shall, 
from time to time, but not less often than 
quarterly, transfer from the general fund of 
the Treasury to the tax-sharing fund the 
amounts appropriated by subsection (b). 
Such transfers shall, to the extent necessary, 
be made on the basis of estimates by the 
Secretary of the amounts referred to in sub- 
section (b). Proper adjustments shall be 
made in the amounts subsequently trans- 
ferred to the extent that prior estimates were 
in excess of or less than the amounts re- 
quired to be transferred. 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary shall, during the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1968, and during 
each fiscal year thereafter, pay to each State, 
from amounts appropriated to the tax-shar- 
ing fund for the fiscal year in which pay- 
ments are to be made, a total amount equal 
to the allotment of such State in such fiscal 
year computed under this section. Such 
payments may be made in installments peri- 
odically during any fiscal year, but not less 
often than quarterly. 

(b) (1) From the total sum of the amounts 
appropriated to the tax-sharing fund pursu- 
ant to section 2 for any fiscal year, the Sec- 
retary shall allot to each State in such fiscal 
year an amount which bears the same ratio 
to such total sum as the population of such 
State between the ages of five and twenty, 
inclusive, bears to the total population of 
all of the States between the ages of five and 
twenty, inclusive. The allotment of each 
States in any fiscal year so computed shall be 
reduced or increased in accordance with the 
ier of paragraph (2) of this subsec- 

on. 

(2)(A) Each such allotment computed un- 
der paragraph (1) shall be increased in the 
case of those States whose annual per capita 
income is less than the average annual per 
capita income of all of the States and shall 
be reduced in the case of those States whose 
annual per capita income is greater than the 
average annual per capita income of all of 
the States. The amount of any such increase 
or reduction to be made with respect to the 
allotment of any State shall be computed by 
multiplying such allotment by the percent- 
age by which the annual per capita income 
of such State is less or greater, as the case 
may be, than the average annual per capita 
income Of all of the States. 

(B) Each such allotment computed under 
paragraph (1) shall be reduced in the case 
of those States in which the annual cost ot 
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living falls’ below the average annual cost of 
living ot all the States and shall be increased 
in the case of those States in which the an- 
nual cost of living exceeds the average annual 
cost of living of all of the States. The 
amount of any such reduction or increase to 
be made with respect to the allotment of any 
State shall be computed by multiplying such 
allotment by the percentage by which the 
annual cost of living of such State falls be- 
low or exceeds; as the case may be, the aver- 
age annual cost of living of all the States. 

(o) For purposes of this section— 

(1) The population of & State between the 
ages of five and twenty and of all the States 
between the ages of five and twenty shall be 
determined by the Secretary on the basis of 
the most recent data available from the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

(2) The per capita income of a State and 
of all the States shall be determined by the 
Secretary on the basis of the most recent 
data available from the Department of Com- 
merce. i 

(3) The cost of living of a State and of all 
the States shall be determined by the Secre- 
tary on the basis of the most recent data 
Available from the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, relating to the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

Sec. 4, (a) Each State may use payments 
from its allotment in any fiscal year under 
section 3 for activities, programs, and services 
in the field of education, including activities, 
programs, and services provided with respect 
to elementary and secondary schools, voca- 
tional and technical schools, and institutions 
of higher learning. 

(b) Whenever the Secretary, after giving 
reasonable notice and opportunity for a hear- 
ing to a State, finds that such State (1) has 
used any amount of such allotment for pur- 
poses not within the scope of subsection (a), 
or (2) has not obligated any amount of such 
allotment within two fiscal years immediately 
following the fiscal year in which such allot- 
ment was made, the Secretary shall give no- 
tice of his intention to subtract, from any 
subsequent allotment or allotments to such 
State, a total amount equal to the amount 
referred to in clause (1) or (2). The State 
may, within thirty days following notice of 
such intention, appeal the decision to the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the event of any re- 
duction in the allotment of any State in any 
fiscal year under this subsection, the Secre- 
tary shall reallot and pay the amount of such 
reduction to other States in proportion to 
the original allotment to such States under 
subsection (b) of section 3 for such year. 

Sec. 5. (a) (1) Any State desiring to receive 
its allotment in any fiscal year under this 
Act shall certify and provide satisfactory as- 
surance to the Secretary that such State 
will— 

(A) use such fiscal control and fund ac- 
counting procedures as may be necessary 
to assure proper disbursement of and ac- 


Agricultural Imports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, agricul- 
tural imports during the fiscal year 1965 
totaled $4.4 billion, which marks the 
greatest 1-year jump since the Korean 
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counting for any allotment paid to such 
State: f 

(B) make such accounting reports to the 
Secretary and the Comptroller General, in 
such form and containing such information 
as the Secretary and Comptroller General 
May reasonably require to carry out their 
functions under this Act; and 

(O) adhere to all applicable Federal laws 
in connection with any activity, program, 
or service provided solely or in part from 
such allotment. 

(2) For purposes of this subsection, the 
provisions of title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 shall be deemed to be applicable to 
any activity, program, or service provided 
solely or in part from any allotment received 
by a State under this Act. ‘ 

(b) Whenever in any fiscal year the Sec- 
retary, after giving reasonable notice and 
opportunity for hearing to a State, finds that 
such State is not in substantial compliance 
with subsection (a), the Secretary shall, sub- 
ject to appeal as provided in subsection 4(b), 
cancel any subsequent payments. to such 
State under this Act in such fiscal year and 
reallot any remainder of the allotment of 
such State for such fiscal year to other 
States in proportion to the original allot- 
ments to such States under subsection (b) 
of section 3 for such fiscal year. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary shall report to the 
Congress not later than the first day of March 
of each year on the operation of the tax- 
sharing fund during the preceding fiscal year 
and on its expected operation during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Each such report shall in- 
clude a statement of the appropriations to, 
and the disbursements made from, the tax- 
sharing fund during the preceding fiscal 
year and an estimate of the expected ap- 
propriation to, and disbursements to be made 
from the tax-sharing fund during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Sec. 7. As used in this Act, the term 
“State” includes any of the several States 
and the District of Columbia. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate adjourn 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 48 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until 12 o’clock meridian 
tomorrow, Wednesday, October 5, 1966. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate October 4, 1966: 
DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
William R. Rivkin, of Illinois, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 


war. The true impact of these imports 
on the American economy is being in- 
vestigated by a special committee of the 
House. 

This 1-year increase of 12 percent is 
belittled by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which claims that our exports far 
surpass our imports and therefore we are 
enjoying a favorable balance of trade. 
The facts do not bear this out, however. 

While we do have an export trade of 
$6 billion a year, more than $1.6 billion 
is given away under Public Law 480, and 
another $42 million under Public Law 
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the United States of America to the Répu 
of Senegal, and to serye concurrently 1 
without additional compensation as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary: of 
the United States of America to The Gambia. 
POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
} INDIANA 
Loran B. McMaster, Jr., Romney, Ind., in 
place of G. G. Barker, retired. 
Edward P. Nonnweiler, Velpen, Ind., in 
place of Edna Russell, deceased. -` 
IOWA 
Donald C. Roe, Gardner, Iowa, in place of 
M. L. Swaney, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
Clyde H. Martin, Crowley, La. in place of 
T. W. McGinn, Jr., retired. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
William O. OReilly, West Dennis, Mass., in 
place of J. R. Fisher, resigned. 
MICHIGAN ) 
Urban R. Whalen, Big Rapids, Mich., in 
place of G, A, Wright, Jr., retired. 
Elanor L, Tanner, Salem, Mich., in place 
of J. A. Thomasson, deceased. 
NEBRASKA 
Charles D. Adams, Auburn, Nebr., in place 
of L. V. Jones, retired, 
NEW YORK 
Charles H. Knox, Copake, N.Y., in place of 
H. G. McGee, retired. F 
John J. Lenhart, Hempstead, N.Y., in place 
of F. B. Bertrand, retired, 
OKLAHOMA 
Jaimes R. Jobe, Chickasha, Okla., in place 
of L. E. Null, retired. 
Turner Q. Poindexter, Wilson, Okla., in 
place of H. H. Puckett, deceased. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lloyd N. McCray, Columbus, Pa., in place 
of E. H. Blanchard, retired. 
Ethel V. Zoltani, Conway, Pa., in place of 
A. A. Short, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Wililam A. Myers, Hermitage, Tenn. in 
place of B. H. Parrish, retired. 
TEXAS 
Maybelle J. Larsen, Rock Island, Tex., in 
place of W. L. Mayes, Jr., deceased. 
Mary W. Pearson, Manquin, Va., in place 
of R. D. Muire, transferred. 
WASHINGTON 
Sarah E. Robbins, White Swan, Wash., in 
place of E. B. Ward, retired. 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Emmett A. Adler, Follansbee, W. Va., in 
place of J. L. McMahon, retired. 


— — — • ͤ——ͤ — a, 
EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


665. More than $1 billion of the remain- 
ing amount receives export payments of 
some kind. Therefore, the true amount 
of our export trade which is in commer- 
cial sales for dollars is actually about $1 
billion less than the amount which we 
import. We have an agricultural trade 
deficit in fact, despite the claims of the 
Department of Agriculture. This year, 
the influx is being led by beef imports, 
up more than 100 million pounds so far 
this year over the 1965 level, 

This policy is growing more costly to 
the American producer each day. 
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Fino Introduces Bill To Give Education- 
Seeking Breadwinners an Income Tax 
Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced legislation to permit a 
taxpayer with children who is a full-time 
student to deduct the cost of tuition paid 
to an educational institution or a voca- 
tional school. 

I believe in aiding education without 
imposing Federal controls over education. 
Recently, I exposed the administration’s 
Equal Educational Opportunity Act of 
1967 which proposes to subsidize educa- 
tion, but at the cost of extreme Federal 
control. I believe in local control of 
schools. 

Therefore, I am proposing a measure to 
subsidize our schools and colleges by sub- 
sidizing our students. Under my bill, any 
taxpayer with two or more dependents 
who is a full-time student, in daytime or 
evening, at a educational or vocational 
institution, would be permitted to deduct 
the cost of his tuition from his taxable 
income. At present, only those educa- 
tional expenses which are necessary for 
one to keep a job are deductible. This 
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puts a premium on the status quo. I 
believe we ought to put a premium on 
progress, educational and otherwise. My 
bill would give a tax break to the family 
man or woman who is studying long, hard 
hours, often while holding down a job, to 
get ahead. 

If the Government spent more time 
helping those who help themselves in- 
stead of coddling those who sneer at pull- 
ing themselves up by their own boot- 
straps, the country would be better off. 


Salute to the Republic of Guinea—Eighth 
Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, October 4, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 2 the people of Guinea celebrated 
their eighth anniversary as an independ- 
ent state. I take this opportunity to ex- 
tend warmest greetings to His Excellency 
Ahmed Sekou Toure, President of the Re- 
public of Guinea; and to His Excellency 
Karin Bangoura, Guinea’s Ambassador 
to the United States. 

Declining the French bid to join the 
community of states comprising France 
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and her African colonies, the leadership 
of Guinea urged its people to vote for 
independence. By an overwhelming ma- 
jority, the people supported the leader- 
ship, and since 1958 Guinea has been 
toiling along the path toward economic 
and social progress. 

The Guinean experience has not been 
an easy one. Problems derived largely 
from lack of trained and experienced 
manpower, compounded by shortages of 
funds and misunderstandings with for- 
eign businessmen, were but a few of the 
difficulties which the new state con- 
fronted. However, in this year of 1966 
the people of Guinea can look back on 
some of these experiences and take pride 
in the fact that many of them have been 
overcome. They can point to economic 
resources which make their country 
potentially one of the wealthiest coun- 
tries on the continent. They can point to 
a vibrant and dedicated people deter- 
mined to make Guinea’s natural re- 
sources lead the way to a modern and 
strong Guinea. 

Long an advocate of African unity and 
opposed to any form of colonialism, 
Guinea has been an outspoken leader in 
espousing African nationalism and iden- 
tity. This has sometimes resulted in in- 
tra-African difficulties, but Africa is well 
experienced in the give and take of in- 
ternational politics. 

As the people of Guinea enter a new 
year of independence, I wish them well 
in their quest for the good life. 


